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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


g as in 
h ko ! 

r ... run (rz’n), fern'er ^te*nr»i), 

J ... lier farilier 

s ... (sf}j €ess (ses). 
w wen t;weri). 

bw ... 7t*/icn (liweri). 

y ... /es i.yes). 


L CONSONANTS. 

1), dj f, % Ij m, n, p, t, V, z ham ikeir usual values, 
|) as in tkm (|>in), hath (ba|j). 


Iken (pm), ba//^e (b.?i*<5). 
sAo^ (J(-'p), db//. (dij). 
c/^op (tjfp), (ditj). 
vir/on (vi'^nn), dtyeuner (deypne), 
jud^ (ds^dj), 
swgin^ (sr3]i:Q), tbb^k (Idsjk), 


(FOREIGN.) 

fi as in French nasal, tm'iioft (armroii). 

P ... It. sera^/20 (si^raiyi?). 
ni' ... It. sig^wore (s/ni’crr/f). 

X ... Oer. ac/i (ax)> Sc. loivi (Hx? lox*’)» 

... Ger. ic/i (ix^)? Sc. nlcht (nex^t). 

7 ... Ger. sa,^'en (2a*7ca). 

7^ ... Ger. le^n:n, re^men (liF*7yen3 iv*7^iien). 




ORDINARY. 




a as 

n Fr. 

d la ruodc 'a la macl’). 


a 

as 

ai 

aye -- 

:-j>cs {nil, Isafnli (sizai'a). 




:s 

rik'zn 

(niyai). 




a 

p/iJSS 

(pas), chant (tjant). 




cm 

bnvd 

{lumi}, (ncm). 




p 

cut ' 



k 


e 

’ 

(yet), ti’n (tea). 


d( 

e«)„ 

e 

surv 

cy (sb'ive), Fr. attach/ 

(atafe). 

^ [< 

?>).. 

He 

Fr. 

ch^ff (Jl'f). 


1 i 


a 

eViT 

(ev:«), natw.’i (iiZ-’E^)* 


0 


»i 

/,e; 

'£, fmid ibniml). 





Fr. 

eau (I<? vie (t) th vr). 




i 

sit •, 

rut), niys‘j'c (mistik). 


1 c 

i-’).. 

i 

. IVa-i 

/.Iff fs-ii'kf), r<?act (ri}:e*kt). 


f 


0 

,, adn?r m'^rality (mora::.' 

’Ilti). i 

o( 

d»). 

oi 

, . oil \ 

FuF, Iw/ (bol). 




a 


? "ju“*ra 5 , zardogy (iWijrlutl: 



/«) . 

9 

whdt (iiW 2 l)i watch (w^lj). 


§ 

.. 

ih 


(ff't), seft 


i 


li d 

. Glt 

. K/la t,kdln)« 


j'o 

* 

i! k 

. Fr. 

pat (pa). 


T;^ 


ii 

. f«n 

fjul), Iwk (!)iik). 


u ; 

)u^) 

iu 

. dar; 

atiun 


iu 

, . 

ii 

. 11 nR 

» [irntu'h frugality (frw-). 


ft 

. 

lU 

. Mai 

Ltlirra virtetf ivir 

Jtiri), 

1 


f.h 

.. Ge: 

IMhllcr (iira’ler). 




1:« . 

.. Fr. 

d’.vne (can). 


i 

. 


IL A^OWELS. 

LONG. 


S C’k' I ] p_ xxxiv, note 3. 

> ill aDtc eaten 'b’t'n) -- vnice-ginie. 


cr^rl (kSiI), fzer (fm). 

tliifre (pe»x), pi^izr, p<3re (pe‘»i). 

rem, rain (Tehi), th<^ 

Fr. fake (f^r’). 

i>r (fai)> (faaii), ^<2iib 


tbwrr {pit), i^ee (sr). 


S^j mw (sd«), £i3Z/l (aewl). 

W€r/k. (v.'pk), Wttft (wjat), 
slwrt th<3ni (kF^n). 

Fr. coeut (kbr). 

Ger. Gi^'the (g^te), Fr. je/hm i$m), 
imt (pu»i), (mfL»TiJ). 

pj/re (piu»j), lure (Vmi), 

Um mamis (tzl mum), 
lew (lUi), Iwte (Ib5t). 

Ger. grrirn (gr/^ii), Fr. jm ( 3 *’^). 


OFf^CUKE. 

a as in «!zmc£b^z (amf Ija), 

'h ... ^3!ccept (£‘kse*pt)5 mankc •nkU;). 


dat2^m (iljF^'tPrn). 

moment (me» mtiit), sev«al (se'vcfal). 
sepas‘<2te (atCr) ^^scrpaiTl). 

addl’d (.x**clecl), estate (esiA*’t), 


! ... van/ty (v£E‘niti). 

1 ... remain (r/m<f‘*n}, believe (b*lrv). 

6 ... tlMany (|)rdr!), 

d vielet (vm'fflU), pawdy (pa:-i’n«ll). 

2 ... «wthority 

/ ... ceniicct (l^lne’kt), amiizi^n (a'mazf^n.). 


iu, Hi verdwre (v5M(!iiu)^ tneasme (me'^Rii)* 
k ... allc'uettner (f~)Udge''5';>j). 

... circ^^iar (snukidlai)* 


* f the & in wk, of medial or donbtfisl length. 


11 Only in foreign (or earlier Eaglisb) words 


In the ETyBiOLOG'Y, 

OE, e, a, rf'p.e.an.ting an eaFier a, are dlstiiiguishcd as p (having the phonetic i^aliie of f and p, or above) ; as in ^nde from amfi (OHG. anfi, 

Goth, amhnhs), memn from mami, pn from an. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] 

,, aw adoption of, adopted fror 

a (as (2 i^jo) 

WS ante, before. 

a., adj.., adj 

a= adjective. 

cdsoL, absol 

« absolutely. 

abst 

s» abstract. 

acc 

22 accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.].. 

ss= adaptation of. 

adv.f adv 

w= adverb. 

advb 

WS adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr 

WS Anglo-French. 

Anat 

WS ia Anatomy. 

Antiq 

=w ia Antiquities. 

aphet 

= aphetic, aphetized. 

app 

=» apparently. 

Arab 

=w Arabic. 

Arch, 

as in Architecture. 

arch 

sw archaic. 

Archmol, 

WS in Archseology. 

assoc 

WS association. 

Astr, 

ss ill Astronomy. 

Astrol, 

sw in Astrology. 

attrih 

ss: attributive, -ly. 

bef. 

WS before. 

Biol, 

w= in Biology. 

Boh 

== Bohemian. 

Bot. 

=3 in Botany. 

Build. 

= in Building. 

c (as c 1300) .... 

ass circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.).... 

WS century. 

Cat. 

WS Catalan. 

catachr. 

WS catachrestically. 

Cf., cf. 

WS confer j comijare. 

Ckeni 

sw in Chemistry. 

cl. L 

sw classical Latin. 

cogn. w. 

a= cognate with. 

collect 

« collective, -ly. 

colloq. 

==? colloquially. 

comb 

sw combined, -ing. 

Comb. 

sw Combinations. 

Comm, 

WS in commercial usage.^ 

comp 

sw compound, composition. 

compl 

w= complement. 

Conch 

sw in Conchology, 

concr, 

= concretely. 

conj. 

aw conjunction. 

cons. 

aw consonant. 

Const., Const, , 

a= Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst, 

= in Crystallography. 

(D.) 

sw in Davies fSupp. Eng, 
Glossary). 

Da 

sw Danish. 

dat 

WS dative. 

def. 

WS definite. 

deriv 

sw derivative, -ationu 

dial., dial, 

sw dialect, -ah 

Diet. 

sw Dictionary. 

dim, 

sa diminutive 

Du 

ww Dutch. 

EccL 

sw in ecclesiastical usage. 

eilipt, 

= elliptical, -iy. 

e. midi. 

#w east midland (dialect). 

Eng 

« English. 

Ent 

WS in Entomology. 

erron 

« erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp 

*=* especially. 

etym 

= etymology. 

euphem 

WS euphemistically. 

exc 

WS except. 

f. [in Etymol.] 

WS formed on. 

£ (in subordinate 

entries) 

... « form of. 

fem. (rarely f.) 

sw feminine. 

fis 

... figurative, -ly. 

F., Fr.. 

WS French. 

freq. 

... sw frequently* 

Frik ............ 

sr Frisian, 

G., Ger 

... sw German. 

Gael. 

... « Gaelic. 


gen 



^en. sign, 

Geoi 

Geom 

Goth,. 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Her, 

//£rd 

Hort 

vnp 

impers 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

inf, 

ind 

int. 

intr 

It 



(J/'"-,) 

I 

(L.) (in quotations) 

lang 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

iTiasc. {rarely m.) 

Math 

MK 

Med. 

iTtf’d.L. 

Meek 

Mefaph. 

MHG. 

midi 

MU. 

Min 

mod 

Mils. 

(N.) 

n. of action......... 


«* genitive. 

== general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

= in Geology. 

=s in Geometry. 

- Gothic < = Moeso-Gothic), 
s= Greek, 

in Grammar. 

=! Hebrew. 
a= in Heraldry. 

= with herbalists, 
sa in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. 

»= imperfect. 

= Indicative. 

~ indefinite. 

«= Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

= interjection. 

=« intransitive- 
= Italian. 

Johnson (quotation from). 

=: in Jamieson, Scottish Dict- 
Jodrell (quoted from). 

*= Latin, 

= 1 -athana’s edn. of Todd’s 
= language. [Johnson. 

= Low German. 

=s literal, -ly, 

= Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint, 

= Malay. 

= masculine. 

= in Mathematics. 

= Middle Englisln 
= in Medicine. 

medireval Latin. 

= in Mechanics. 

*= in Metaphysics, 

«= Middle High German. 
s« midland (dialect). 

= in military usage. 

=»* in Mineralogy. 

=5 modern. 

= in Music. 

— Nares (quoted from). 

« noun of action. 


n. of agent == noun ofagfut 

Nat, fiist = in Natural Histoiy. 

Naut = in nautical language. 

neiit. (rarely n.) == neuter. 

NF.,NFr “= Northern French. 

N. 0 . == Natural Order, 

nom = nominative. 

north = northern (dialect). 

N. T. = New Testament. 

Kumism = in Numismatics. 

obj =« object. 

Obs,., obs,., obs. ... = obsolete. 

occas » occasion.al, -ly. 

0 £. =• Old English (== Anglo- 

Sa.Kon). 


OF., OFr. « Old French. 

OFris. » Old Frisian. 

OHG »= Old High German. 

(Jlr... » Old Irish. 

ON. « Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF == Old Northern French, 

Opt, = in Optics. 

Orniih, ........... » in Ornithology. 

OS «=* Old Saxon. 

OSI. , = Old Slavonic. 

O. T. = Old Testament, 

OTeut s=? Original Teutonic. 

orig. ............... 5=s original, -ly. 

Palmnt, = in Talseontology* 

pa. pple « passive or past participle. 

pass, passive, -ly. 


pa. t. 
Path, 
perh. 
Fers. 
pers. 


PhiloL 

phonet. 

phr.,.,, 

Pkren 

Phys, 



poet,,..., 

pop 

ppl, a,j ppl. adj., 



Fr. 

prec 



prep 

pres 

Prim. sign.. 

priv 

prob 

pron 

pronunc. 

prop 

Pros 

pr. pple. 

I 'sych 




K.C.Ch. ...... 

re lash 

rejl..f refl. ...... 



repr. 

Kkei 

Korn 

sb,, sb, 

Sc. 


sc. 

sing, 

Shr 

Slav 



S}> 

spec 

suhj 

siibord. cl, 

suiiseq. 

subst 

suff 

superl 

Surg, 

Svv. 

s.w 

T. (T.) 

icchn, 

Theol, 

ir 

trans. 

transf. 

Trig. 

'jypos- 

lilt 

imkn. 

U. S 

vb. 

V. sir.^ or w. 

vbl, sk 

var 

wd* 

WGer. 

w.mkll. 

WS. 

(Y.) 

Zo&i, ,.***.«,„* 


M past tense. 

= in Pathoiogy, 

= perhaps. 

=: Persian, 

= person, -aL 
= perfect. 

=s Poriiigiiese. 

= ill Philology, 

™ phonetic, -ally, 

= phrase. 

» in Ihirenoloey, 

=; in Ph)'siology, 

= plural. 

=s poetic. 

= popular, -ly. 

= participial adjective, 

= participle. 

= Ib'ovencal* 

- preceding (word or article)* 
= prefix, 

s= preposition. 

= present. 

= ihlmary signification. 

— privative, 
probal-dy. 

=- pronoun. 

.=r- pronunciation. 

=s properly. 

= in Prosody. 

=: present participle. 

in isychology. 
ss= (juod vide, which see. 

= in Kicbrrrdson’s Diet. 

Roman Catholic Church. 

»c refashioned, -ing. 

*s= reflexive. 

» regular. 

= representative, representiog. 
= in Rhetoric. 

K= Romanic. Romaiice. 

= siibstaniive. 
a= Scotch. 

scilicet, understand or su p‘ply, 
= singular, 

■rss Sanskrit. 

= Slavonic. 

Spanish. 

= spelliiig. 
specifically. 

2= sifl'jject, sulsjunctive. 

subordinate clause, 

» subsequeritly. 
ss substantively. 
s=5 suffix. 

2= superlative. 

=s in Surgeiy. 

= Swedisin 

jKs south western (dialect). 

*2 in 'rndd's john,;>»on. 
as; technical, -ly. 

2;" in q’hecjiogy. 

=5 trnnslatiun of. 
transitive. 

=: transferred se:;-e. 
sw in I'rigor.uuietry. 

“ ill 

ultimate, -ly, 

2= nrflcnovn. 

United States. 

2= verb. 

« verb strong, or Wf*ak. 

~ verba! subaiantive* 

02 variant oil 
ass W'ord. 

~ West Germanic, 
jw west mitllaati tpiialectV 
=« West Saxon. 

. * in Col. Yule’s Glo.s.3aty. 

, S3 iii Zoology* 


Before a word or sense. 

f as obsolete. 
j| » not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

^ sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


The printing of a word in Small 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before 1100. 

2 « 1 2th c. (i 100 to 1 200), 

3 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 =2 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan* 
ations, VoL I, p. xxx.) 


In the Ktymol, 

* indicates a wr>rd or form nut actually found, 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descrendaiit oh 


Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



C ‘'^r, tlie fliinl If'tterof theRnman alphabet, wa^ 
t;ri^q;i]in]!y idcnrical witii the <iieek CanDua, 
F, a!i<l Scraitio inmcL wheaia' it dt rivetl its form 
tiit4ni;^dt the siicaasnive types F, i, C. 'I’he (ireek 
fui/'/'i, K, beia;^ fioia the hr'.t iittie iiscii by the 
l<o:na:;;;, C fiitalifjaed in earlier i^attn b'dii as ptj't 
and ; the latter bnun-'i the more frequent 

canto tu lio viei.ved as tiie nm.e appiopriate to (1, 
and a.'jf/ut 50Q e.’O tan., a mudined cha: actor, © 
or G, w;i,s introduced for the (g) soiiitd, ami C 
iP'oli retained lor the 'ks soiuifi. lienee, in the 
da-oieal peri )d and after, G \va; treated as the 
pboattic repn‘st*ntaU\o of (hunnia, and O as the 
equivalent oi Kappa, in the transliteration of Greek 
ivi.trds into Kfuijaa spolHng, as in KAAM 02 , 
KTFOS, *l»nKI 2 \ in Roman kliors CADMVS, 
CVkVS, kllOCIS, 

Wlit-n the Roman alphabet was introduced into 
Ikituiii, G' li.’id i*idy the sound ky ; and this value of 
the lt*Uer i.as b‘ en retained by all tlie insular Ckdts: 
in Wcis 1, lush, ilmdic, C, c, is still otily-^GO. 
The Old Rng’dsh or ‘ Anglo-Sason' waiting was 
learned fnmi the ( *elts,np|jareiiilyfjf Ireland ; hence 
C, in Old ihigli^h, was a!st> originally « : 
the words /vk, hvai\ itrolyn, /aoV/j, were in 
OK. written ijm, ii eeco/, //<<*, sMe, Rut 

fiuring the cnuriii* of the tJK. period, the k-soimd 
liefurc and / hecamt* paliitnli/ed, and had by the 
loth c. ad'Oiiieed nearly or qiiife to the sound of 
|t| p though still wi'irtni c, as in ciri / m 

On tlie coutinent, meanwhile, a similar phoiudic 
chfuigc had also been going on. Original Katin 
C O k be'iou i. i, had by p.ilataliAalion advanced 
in Italy t*>the seanid of tj’h nnd in Krance still 
turtfier lo that of ds), Vet for these new' sounds 
the old ch:ifaets,'r O, c, was still retained before <r 
,iiid f, tlii' letter thus aeqiririiig' two distinct values. 
Moreovta the sound k also occiirral in French 
before* / aiui / dnetly as a i>*presentative of Latin 
; this w.ii iicwv expressed in Norlhcin French 
by the* 0;eek hut r K, k ; so th;>t lire Siumd ik) 
.had two ^\inboK, k :md c, while the sxmbol c hrul 
two sounds k and tsb 'These French inconsK- 
trncii'S as to K aael K x^<;re, after tlie Ntninan 
Concuesf, applied to the writing of KngliHlp which 
cans.'d a considerable re- spelling of the Old Eng- 
lish W'onis. I'hn,'. while OK. fafhit’I r///*, 
cnf. til, remained nnehanged, (V«/, fd'g (ry;Kr|w;y 
hr. (\ .uvfy \w:v Ilf wv without any change of soimt!) 
spelt Akw/, Av. Gjw.g, /o"fdv. smiy; even ai/IU 
WMS sufiiwqiK'tiily spell /o/f///, and pir. 

lit'Cime iUly fhn'kh ihick. The UE. am- was also 
at I'liglh .,very unuecessarily' displaced by the Fr, 
</re, qa. so that tlie 0|c. cre.vi, became ME, 
ywvw, qut‘n, qiiil\ now qutrn., quiik. The 

sound tjA to which (dK. palatalized c had ad- 
xaueed, oeciirrt:d in French, chiefly (in Central 
French '» from Latin f lic.'ore a. In F'rench it was 
lepRseute I hv«7/, as in f/iamp, eker L. 
car-um ; and this spelUiig was now inlr<Khiced into 
KngUsh ; the Ilatbm Gospels, written about 1160, 
have in Matt, i iii, <7i//i4 t'/ipIJ. nV/ie, rnff/ieP for 
t!ie tilp riiTf ///rce/, of the OK. vvrsmi whence 
they ueu* copied : this was, phonetically, an im- 
provement hi these cases, the OE. r gave place 
toi, (/w, i'M ; blit, on the otlier hantl, c in its new 
value of came in largtdy in l*r. words like/ri;" 


ressinn, em/eritey and was also substituted 

for /s in a few OE. word.Sj as miitse, bletsieUy in 
early IM E. mikey dkden. By the end of the 1 3th c. 
both in France and England, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (si ; and from that date c before 
e, i,yy has been, pnonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter to s ; used either tor ‘ etymological’ 
reasons, as in lame, mit, or (in defiance of ety- 
mology) to avoid the ambiguity due to the 
*etymologicar use of s for fz , as in are^ mue, 
mur^ Jsemr, tfefem:e. 

Iduis, on the plea of showing the etymolog'y, we write ad- 
vm\ dexdse^ instead of adviWy dyin'zfy which obliges us to 
write {uhnegy devit gy dice, ice, micCy twice, etc., in defiance 
of the etymology ; bad e.xample has extended this to hence, 
/>ence, dejcnce, etc,, where tlierc is no plea whatever for c, 
Fonner generations also wrote scnce for sense. 

lienee, in modern English, C has (i) the ‘hard’ 
sound (k) before a, <?, u, before a consonant (e.xcept 
k), and wdien final, as in cab, cot, cut, ciaiv, croujy 
acme, cjrk, sac, tic, epic ; ( 2) before e, i,y, it has the 
‘ soft ’ sound ts). in all words from Old English 
or Old French, final <r is avoided : the (k) sound 
being written k or ck, a.s in beak, meek, oak, book, 
bark, ba/k, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock. This 
is probably due to the claims of derivatives like 
meeker, oaken, ba^’kiug, rocky, w-here c could not 
be us -d. Final c however is written in modern 
wonls from Latin, Greek, or other languages, and 
(of late ; in the ending -ic, as in sac, tic, epic, critic, 
musk, pic-nic. In the rare cases in which this^r 
is followed in infle.vion by e or /, it is necessary to 
change it to ck. as m physicking, eniim eking, Jroikk- 
ing, trafficker, pk-nkker. When the (s') sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in trace, ice, 
thrice, and this final e must be retained in compo- 
sition before a, o, it, as in trace-able, peace-able, 
(3'’ a (rarely ce) preceding another vowel has 
frequently the sound of ( J q esp. in the endings 
-cious, -cial, -cion, as atrocious, giaciai, coercion 
(ocean). This sound (which is also taken by t in 
tile same position) has been developed in com- 
paratively modem times by palatalization of (s'k 
In a few words from foreign languages, c retains 
the foreign pronunciation, as in It. cicerone 

The combination CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinct letter, having a history' and sound of its own, 
and as such it receives a separate place in the alpha- 
bet of some languages, e.g. Spanish, Welsh. In Eng- 
lish it is not so treated, and the CH- words are 
placed in Dictionaries and alphabetical lists be- 
tween Ce- and Ci-. This inchision of CH in the 
middle of C is one reason why the latter occupies 
so large a space in the Dictionary : C is virtually 
two letters in one, since beside the series ea-, ee-„ 
ck, cl-, etc., there is the parallel series elm-., ehe-, 
chi-,€ht-, etc. ' For the history and sounds of CH, 
see before the beginning of the Ch- words. 

e xooo zliLvaic Gram, iii, iZC 6 B, c, d,g, /, t, ;is;ee'nd|a?? on 
e. xglW J. MKi.i.ts Briefe Imir, B vij, Coe to your Calen- 
der to the letter C. and there enter Chyst. a t$8a Sir T, 
Browse Tracts ja6 The long p^oem of HugbaWiis the 
^lonk, W’herein every word lieginneth with a C. XS85 
Gosckem in Pall Hlall GC $ Nov, 6A The ‘Three C's’ of 
Foreign Folicy. .deanhandetiness, continuity', and courage. 
18B7 spectator %g Mar. 395/* |He| writes Corinthians now 
with a *Ck as Professor jfowett writes it, 

2 . C Springs : see Ceb (springs). 

II. 1 . 0 $ed like the other letters of the aliihabet 


(see A, B) to denote serial order, with the value 
of third, as quire C, the thinl ‘quire’ or siiect of 
a book, ‘Horse Artillery, B Brigarle, B arui G 
Batteries, Woolwich’. So with tlie siilaiivisioiis 
of the longer articles in thi.s Dictionary (see 
General Explanations, p. .xi,). 

2 , a. in J/usk : The name of the first note, 
or key-note, of the ‘ natural ’ major scale ; called 
also C in Germany, in France (//, in Italy /Jo. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for it.s 
tonic. 

1596 Shaks, 7 'am. Skr. in. i. 76 C fe vt, that loues with all 
afJecti.Mn. *782 Buhmev Hist, Musk II. 13 The .sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 1864 Brownjxg Abi 
kogicy xn, h'oY rriy resting-pla.t’e is; found, 'I’he C Major of 
tl'iis life. 1879 Grove BA'/. Mus. 1. 205 The faiaoui; Quartet 
in C, dediuaied to Haydn. 

b. In abstract irasoning, hypotketical argu- 
mentation, iaio, etc. C is |:,mt for a tiiird person 
or thing, (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1864 Bowen 243 If B k A and B is C the two 

conclusions A is C\ or t' is A are equally competent. 

3 . In J{^^cbra : (see A 11 . 5). In the higher 
matheinmics, c i.s especially used to denote a con- 
stant, as distinguisimd from a variable cpiautity, 

III. Abbreviations. 

1 . C, rnA\' rarely c. L. centum a hundred ; the 
common sign for 100 in Homan numerals, as in 
dates, numbering of books or chapters ; so CC 
200, CCCC or CD = 400; formerly w'ritten ii.e., 
etc. .Also formerly liundred weight, now cwt 

2420 iC ii . Mkks . 1882) 46 Also iij.< of kalyii wy^tis. 1509 
Hawss /Vw/. /Ytm. .xi.x. xxii, Th« shyp was _gr«at fyve c. 
tonnn to charge, 1535 CovEKpAi.E Sam. xxi'. 16 'I 'lire €. 
weipljt iif hrasse, - judg. xvi, 5 So wyll we geuc the euury 
man a M. and .in C. .syiucrhnges. 1709 /.mid. <Siz. No. 
450^3/3 About per C Mod, The year of our Ixird 

MDCCCLXXXVn, 


2 . P/usic, * As a sign of time C stands far com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets in a bar ; and (J* for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 miiums in a bar’ (Grove /.tick 
J/usk). C -- Counter-tenor, ur Contralto; C.F. « 


canto /ermo. 

3 . C. ^vaiioms proper names, as Charles, Cains ; 
C, Cardinal {obs. C { Chew. : Carbon ; C {AVcc/ri- 
cky) current; C. Centigrade (thermometer j ; c. 
chapter; c. century; c. * CV?V 7 tY, caught ; c. before 
a date' «• Lafc. circa about ; c. An a riental formula 
in Zoology) canine teeth. C.A. Chartered Ac- 
countant (Scotl.and) ; C.B. Companion of the 
Bath ; C.E. Civil Engineer ; C.hL Master of Sur- 
gery ; also in //ymns ~ emurnon metre ; C.P. ^ con- 
victed poacher’ ; C.S. Civil Service. 

*549 LATiMKR.Vfrw. iup. Edio. 17 , v. ( Arb. 233 M. Latiater 
latiienteH the defection of C. Pole, xSi* E, Tijkhkr Idem. 
Chem, 11. it. 179 Carbon C. . . it K much to be wished tint 
the*.'® .symbols, beini; nowygenerally known, skoykl be rigor- 
ously ad'liercd to. Berzelius hits properly .selecteil them from 
Latin names, a.s being knowngo till civilized rutioUK, x88t 
Thompson EM tr. 4 J/ze.yza vi. 307 Ihe miniber of webers 
per second of current fluw'ing through a circuit is equal to 
the number of volts of elcciromotive-force divided by the 

nuRiW of ohms of rnktance in the entire circuit. 


18S2 I)m'fy 30 May 3/7 G. B. Studd 'was missed 

twice- first by Palmer from an easy chance of ‘cand b/ 
1884 .Lilly white's Crklrt Ann. 76 C. K. Seymour c Chester 
b Barratt 34. 1855 Owen S'kel 4 Teeth ^^304 I'he homolo- 

gies of the typical formula may be signified by i x, * a; 
^ 3> / 4l nt t, m a, m 3. a 1848 Marryat R. Reefer 
xxxii, 'i'he fellow was put on board with * C. P/ before his 
name. Mod. Water boils at 100® C. 


Ca, obs. form of Kab, a jackdaw, 
C% oa% Sc. form of Calf, 


CAABA. 


2 


CABALA. 


Ca% mocI.Sc, form of Cai^l sb. and v. call, drive. 

11 Caaba C^a-aba). AlsoKaaba,Kaabeh.. [Arab. 
A-sJtS*, kas-lmh square (or cubical) house.] 

The sacred edihce at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated * black stone and is the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ of Islam. (See quot. 1883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sale Koran x6 This xs the Caaba, which is usually 
called, by way of eminence, t/ie Home, 1781 Gibbon 
Decl, ^ F. 1, 1798 in Wellesley's Desp, 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth. 18SS Milman Lat. C/in (1864; 11. iv. i. 180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia, 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) IL 59 Eveiy cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Sunday at Home 
ii The Kdabeh . . is a plain unornamented oblong of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 40 feet high, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band_ worked in 
bullion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from the top, with the Kalumna, the Moslem pro* 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letter.^. 

Oaal, Caas, obs. forms of Call, Case. 

Caam (kam). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tified. with Calm a mould, or frame ; but this 
is doubtful.] The Heddles of a loom. Hence 
Caaming M. sb. 

1792 Adam Kom. Antiq. 523 The principal part of the 
machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the Caamm Middles^ 
composed ot eyed or hooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, being alternately raised and^ depressed 
by the motion of the feet on the Treadles^ rai^s or de- 
presses the w'arp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 
shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Lida. 
i8c^ Jamieson s. v. Cedtn. *874 Knkjht Did. Meck.^ Caam, 
the weaver’s reed. Ihe sley or slaie. Camningf the setting 
of the reed by the di^osing of the warp-threaas. 

[1 Cal) (kmb), sb.i Also kab. [Heb. ap gab, prop, 
hollow or concave vessel, f. lap to curve, hollow out.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Kabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about 2f imperial pints. 

1S3S CovEKDAlK 2 Kings vi. 25 llie fourth parte of a Cab 
of douesdonge worth fyue syluer pens. xSrx ibid. kab. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creai. iv. 29 Worse meate than 
huskes . . yea old Shooes and leather . . yea, Cabs, and 
Doves dung. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 364 in two cabs of 
dates there is one cab of stones, 
t€al), Obs* An abridged and comipted 
form of savalier (or cabailerd), in the 17th c. 

1650 A B. Mmiai. FoUmo 16 The poor Cabbs had been 
all surprised, if not surrendred to our Parliament Army. 
Ibid. 18 A convention of the Scots States in Pariiameat 
which puts the Cabs, .into a shrewd fright. 

Cab (kseb), sh.'b 

1. A iortened form of Cabktolet, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom’, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams ; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and seating two or four per- 
sons, of which various types are used in different 
towns, b, for Cabman, 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk, II. 461 Some Iwere] in gigs,, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 183* Macaulay Letter 
Btay, I dressed, called a cab, and was whisked away to Hill 
Street. 183a B- Hall Fragm, Fby. 4- I'rat^. Sen 11, V. 115 , 
Off I hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for j 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs. 1858 j 
Lytton What will he do^ i^c. vi. i. My cab is waiting yonder. 
1:868 Daily Hews 30 Dec s Cabs— or cabriolets* as they 
were first called — were not known to us until rSaa 1830 
Tbacksmy Pemfmms xivi, ^ Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, Cab'. 

2 . A small erection* somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serv'ing as a shelter to the drivers 
of locomotive engines. 

1864 in Wkbster s. v. JdKom&iive. xfim M. REVNOLm 
Locom, Engine Driving (yZZd) 47 The cao, or covering for i 
the engine-driver and stoker, m erected over the foot plate, j 
*883 Hae^Ps Mag* Jan. 198/2! There is no cab, or place ' 
to put one.: 

3. ailrib. and in Comb..^ as cab-driver, -drimngf 
-hire, -hirer, -master, -atuner, -proprietary -trade; 
cab-box, the driver’s seat on a cab; cab-boy, 
a boy in livery who attends his master when 
driving to hold the horse, etc., a ‘tiger’; cab- 
car, a larger vehicle than a cab (see quot.) ; cab- 
horse, a horse that dj'aws a cab; cab-raak, a 
row of cabs on a stand ; eab-rumior, oab-tont, 
one who makes a living by calling cabs; cab- 
stand, a place where cabs are authorized to stand 
while waiting for hire ; cab-yaxd, a yard where 
cabs are kept when off duty. Also Cabman, etc. 

*868 €ktoe a Week xt Apr. jaa Planted ti|xai a London 
'^cab-boau *827^ Lytton Pdmm xlv, I sent my ^cab-boy 
(vulgb Tiger) to Inquire of the groom whether the horse was 
to be sold, and to whom it belonged, 1882 Daily Mews 14 
fan. 31/4 llie cab. .is temed a ^'‘''cab-car'. .the weight . .is I 
balanced upon the two hind wheels. Tlie cab, which will ; 
contain five or liix persons, is entered from the front, 184a 
T* Martin in pymePs Dec,, A dojtea or two of 
drivers. s86o La. Lytton Lwik ii. iv. iv, 7 Tht com- 
plaint of a modi disappointed cab^river. r86a All K 
KoMMd No. 44. 416 The bmincss and trials of *cab-driviag, 
Lam Tiffies LXXIX, saS/a The caWriving class. 
1840 TuACKEftAY Paris Sk m (1885) 134 A prancing %ab. 
horse. 1858 Lytton What wiilhe do, 4*0. 1 1860) 1 1 1. vii. vii, 

58 The finest cab-horse in London. t8% Soc* ScmM:e 


Rev, I. 407 'The relations of *cah-masters and cab-men .. 
*cab-owners and cab-hirers. 1884 St, ’James's Gaz, 25 
Jan. s/2 Madness may be more common on the *cab-rank 
than IS suspected. j883 Ibid, i June, The *cab-runner. .is 
a very undesirable addition to modern civilization. s86o 
Tristram Gt. Sahara i. 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 
*cab-stand of Algiers. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring A masts I. i. 

11. viii. 190 Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand, 
1883 Daily Me^vs 6 June 5/2 When the cab reaches its goal 
the *'cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 

€alb (kaeb), sb.^ slang, [short for Cabbaoe sb.-} 
A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib. 

1876 Academy 4 Nov. 448/2 The use of translations, 
‘cribs' or ‘cabs’, as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the serious attention of school-masters. 

Cal), sb.^ dial, [short for Cabal.] * A small 
number of persons secretly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking*. Parish Sussex Dial. 
Cab (k£eb\ v.f colloq. [f. Cab sb.^] inir. (also 
to cab it ) : To travel or go in a cab. 

*858 Bailey Age 30 Cabbing from Hyde Park Comer to 
the Tower, i860 Chamb. JmL XIV. 116 We may ‘cab' 
it . . we may 'bus it ; or we may go by boat. 1866 C. H. 
Robinson Diary III. 520 , 1 cabbed it home. 1882 Blacktv, 
Mag. B'eb. 238/c He. .cabs ofr to take advice, 
CdH^fV.'^slang. [Vshort forCABBAOE: cf.CABj/;.4] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly ; to ' crib’. 

Mod. Schoolboy slang. You've cabbed that apple on your 
ww up. 

Capa. If* S. [ad. F. cabas basket, panier.] A 
small satchel or hand-bag. 

1885 Boston (Mass.^ yrnl. 7 Sept. 2/4 The origin of the 
word ‘ caba ’ applying to the small hand-bag or satchel . .The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc., was used 
upon ladies’ work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

II Cabaaa, eaban (kaba-n). [a. Arab, Sc Pers. 

qabd» a man’s outer tunic.] 

A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 
xfimRAY 7'ms;f.(i7o5) IL 13 Sitting, .with a delicate white 
turbant, and a long red lined caban. 1863 Xinclakk Crimea 
iiQw) II. xii. 158 The gleam of his epaulettes, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful white cabaan. 

Cabaebe, -a(d)ge, obs.ff. Cabbage, Caboche. 
li Caback (kabas'k). [Russ. kaha% dram-shop.] 
A Russian dram-shop or pot-house. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. 11836) 58 In every great 
towne of his tealme he hath a caback or drinking house, 
where is .sold, .mead, beere, etc. 1678 in Phillips. 
tCabage, Obsr^ p var. of Caboohe.] 

1570 Lp;vins Manip. ix To cabage, mactare, 

t Ca'bagixLg'. Ohs* (See Cabbage sbA 4, and 
Caboche V*) 

i57STurberv. Bk Veuerie xliii. 130 Tlxe huntsman, .shall 
take the cabaging of the heade, and the heart of the Deare 
to reward his bloud hound first. 

Cabal (kabsed), sbA Also 7-8 caball, cabbal. 
[a. F. cabale (i6th c. in Littre), used in all the 
English senses, ad. med.L. cakb')ala (It., Sp., Pg. 
cabala), Cabbala, q.v. In 17th c. at first pro- 
nounced ca'bal (whence the abridged Cab ; 
the current pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. with sense 5 or 6.] 
tl.= Cabbala i : The Jewish traditiim as to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Obs, 
x6r6 Bullokar, Cabal, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. 1660 Howeu. Lex. Tdragl., Words do involve 
the deepest Mysteries, By them the Jew into his Caball pries. 
1663 Butler Had. i. i. 530 For Mystick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, 'falisman, and Cabal. 

1 2. « Cabbala 2 : a. Any tradition or special 
private interpretation, b. A secret. Obs. 

a 1637 Ik JoNSON (0,1 The measuring of the temple* a 
cabal found out but lately. i63sPi&'®tso»* Varseites i. introd. 
3 An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature 1660 3 
J. Spencer Prodigies i665» 344 If the truth . . had been sti t 
reserved asa Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J, Heath FMgiL 
lum or O, Cromwell xgz How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this busine.ss was managed by the . . Committee, a 1763 
Shenstone Esi* 330 To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the.cabak of human wi^om. 

S* A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small kidy of peisons ; * some- 
thing less than conspiracy* (J.). 

Claresikjn /list. Rek ixjm) L v. 4.-^ The King 


..asked him, wlwther he were engaged in any Cabal can- 
cfflmmg the array t 1663 J. Heath F&agellitm or O. Crom* 
weu. He was no sooner rid of the danger of this but he 
was proued with I.am belt’s cabat 1707 Fseino Peterbord’s 
Cmd. Sp, iqt The txmtrivances. and cabals of others have 
too often prevmt'd, *824 W. Irving T. Ttmt* IL^o There 
were cabals breakingtmt in the csompany. . 1876 Bancroft 
Hisi, U, S, VL xin, 3^ The cabal WMhingtoa 

found supporters eNCluaiveiy in the nortm 

b. as a species of action j wCaballii?#, 

*734 tr. Roiim's A nc, Hisi* i 1827) Hi. -ks To advance them- 
selves. ,by cabal, treachery and violence, xww Butis* Tk 
on Fr* Apdirt VIL 74 Centres of caliml. X876 Bancioft 
Hisi* U. S* III. 36 % Restless activity and the eats of cabal. 
4. A secret or private meetin|^ ap. of intriguers 
or of a faction, afxk* or Ohs* 

*649 Bp. Guthrie Mem, (xyoalas The Supj^icants . . met 
again at their several Caimlls. sfi^-y Caciiiiraix in Btirion 
Diafy (1828) L 382 He had never been at any cabal about 
the same, *7*5 Bentley Serm. %. 356 A m«r©e»ary c»riclave 
and nocturnal Cabal M Cardinals. *73^ Waeeoeton Dm 
Legat. I, Celebrate the Myi^eritai in a private Cabal 
3:822 W. Ieving Brmeb. Bedt id, 23 To teU the anecdote . . 


at tho.se little cabals, that will occasionally take place among 
the most orderly servants. 

b. phrase. In cabal, arch, or Obs. 

a X678 Marvell Poems Wks. L Pref. 8 Is he in caball in 
his cabinett sett- 1725 De Foe Voy.^ round World (1840) 28 
I’he gunner and second mate were in a close cabal together. 
3^807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. u8ioi 55 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet. 

6. A small body of persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue ; a junto, clique, 
coterie, party, faction. 

x66o Trial Regie. 175 You were.. of thecabal. 1670 Mar- 
vell Corn cxlvii.Wks. 1872-5 IL 326 The goveruin" 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orery, asid/l'revor. 
Not but the other cabal [Arlington, Clifford, and tbeir party] 
too have seemingly sometimes their turn. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. y. §21 A gentleman who has been idle at. college, 
and kept idle company, will judge a whole university by liis 
own cabal. 1^7 G. CANNiN(t Poet. //Tv. 11827) 56 .Should 
Fat Jack and his Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the lOxtfaeqner, Hal !* 
xSspGuLLicK &Timhs Paint. 183 In Naples, where a cabal 
of artists was formed. 

6. Applied in the reign of Charles If. to the 
small committee or junto of the Privy (..‘ouncil, 
otherwise called the ^ Committee fur Ftueigri 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of tlie 
course of government, and was the precursor of 
the modern cabinet. 

166s Pefys 14 Oct., It being read before tlu.* King, 
Duke, and the Caball, with complete applause. 1667 Ibid, 
31 Mar,, Walked to my Lord 'I'reasurer’.s, where the King, 
Duke of York, and the Cabal, and much cumjjany withal- 
1667 Ibid. ( 18771 V. 128 The Cabal at present, being as he 
says the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and privy scale. ’ 
b. in Hist, applied spec, to the live ministers of 
Charles II, who signed the Treaty of Aliiance 
with France for war against llollanfl in 1673 : 
these were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (Earl of Shaftesbury), and I.aiKitTdaie, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
spell the word cabal. 

This was merely a witticism referring to sense 6 ; in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘ Cabal or 
Committee for Foreign Affairs; nor W’cre they so closely 
united in policy as to constitute a ‘ cabal ' in sense 5, where 
quot, 1670 shovys that three of them bedonged to one * cabal' 
or clique, and two to another. The jiame seems to have been 
first given to the five ministers in the pamphlet tff 1673 
‘England's Appeal from the private Caktl at White-hall to 
the Great Council of the nation, .by a true lover rd' his eonn- 
try.' Modern historians o!ien write loosely of the Himk- 
ingham-Arlington admiaistrntit.n fnun the fall oft larcmion 
in 1667 to 1673 as tht* €'«/«/ Cahinei w Cabal Ministry. 

1673 England s Appeal tS. The _ safest way not to wrung 
neither the cabal wa the tnuh is to take a^slnjrt survey 
of the carriage of the chief pnjniiOters of this war. *689 
Mem. God's zq Fears Wonders f 25, 7a Tli« great AliL 
tophel, the chirfest head-piece .. uf all the Cabal 17x5 
Burnet 7Y;«ri'j[766i L 430 'JliK junta, .being callnl ilm 
atbal, it was observed that codml proved a tecimical word* 
every letter injt being rite first letter ofthoM five, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and lAuderdale, a *734 
North Exam, in. vi. ?43, 453 The..Prt»motw of Popery, 
supposed to rise by the M isforttmes ofthe Ktrl of Clareiidoii, 
were tht* famous CABA L. J76# Hume Hisi. Eng* ( i8«Ai V • 
kix. X&3 When the Caba! entered into the mysieiimis «lli. 
ance with France. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 iR^'i I. i«* 
it hapjKsncd by a whimsical coinridcnce that, in 1671, tlw 
Cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of wht«« 
names made tip the word Cabal ,, 't1wse inmbirri» were 
therefore emphatically called the Cahalj siikI tlity mm 
made that appellation soinfamows thaijt has nirViT fcince 
their time Iwen used except as a term of reproach. 

7 . atlrib* or in obvious comb. 

rfiya R. Tramp. Rek 36 By this time, the Politkfc 
Cabal-men were most of/um «i. 1674 R. Law Mem. 

6j 'i’he piirlmment was jealous of their oatell lunK *67$ 
7'mm CrL Spain 189 They maintain iheinwlves only by a 
Cabal -genius, without any foundation of jmtice or 
*700 CoNGRKVK Way of W, i. i, Last night was wt« of llmir 
cabal nights, 187* W. Christie Life Sksi/Gnbmy If. xii. 
81 The heavy mdktmeni of History ajijaiiist the io-calletl 
Cabal Ministry. 

t Cabal, Obs, (See quot) 

*6x3 PuKCiiAS Pi/gr. I. V, xiv. (1617* 517 I'hf Cabal ri a 
wild® Beast in this Eland |Java| who;*e doe 
the blood from issning m womulvd parties, 

Cabal (kabiTT), v* [&.* F. cabak-K t caPiD idi. ; 

or ?f, the Etig. sb.] 

1. intr. To combine (toRctheP for sowie stciet or 
private end. (Usually In a bad rcimeri 

4»t68o fsee Capalitko rbl *A|. irag ih: Pm: nwmi 

World Ii84o« 46 Time to club awl calwl ttigcilitr. 1814 
D‘ ISMAiLi (WmreA A n/k 1 1 Bfjy « 4^^^ A chih of wit cal mhm 
md produced a collection of short pimim. x$$s J/tmi 4 
Exam. 16 June 5/1 Cuhtdling togctlier f«r tht;ir pmatc md^, 

2. m/r. To intrigipe privately 

*680 Sir W. Smiar. a rt Pm/ry a *rvd&p iv, IWfe rivals 
..Caballinf Mill againw it. xy»s Pme i'ip romd 
If VAf 11840) 28 They would Iw . . cuhi*llhig ximi mkbg 
en interest among the mrn. liriiKK Alndgm. AV«% 

Hist* Wks. *842 n. 53S Elfrida enkilled in favour of tier 
$on. *7% T, Jkffiwon Writ, HI. 116 'Iwim has 
been given. . toctlml, m sow dH»fislori%, etc, itit 1 1 allaa* 
Mid, Ages(i$js}l. 494 The barows. .Ijcgan to cabal aiaiitsA 
kis sttcccsslon. 

3 . rep. To bring by caballing, 

*790 BmmF'r. Rcp. WkL V, 310 In time !m ciay 
himself into a superiority over ilw wFesl. 

Cabala, a common variwat of Cabbala ; *1^# 

mCkBAh {mre}* 


CABAIiIE, 


B 


CABBAGE, 


.t$ft H. Stubbe RiPfy MHi& Letter y *3 Tlioiigli an en- 
tire cabala of the R, S. did coiisiilt upcjn tliis responsory 
Jetter. 

Oabalatar, var. of Cabulatob, Oh, 
Cabalie(al, 4 sm, -ist, 4 ze, etc* : see Cabbal-. 
i CaTbalie.. Oh , « Cabbalism, 

Gauu-s Ma^astrom, 238 The cabalie is an art . . very 
ancient. 

t Cabalist. 'Oh, [The same word as Cab- 
BALisTj (whicK was formerly spelt with one />) ; but 
affiliated by sense to Cabal^ and perhaps pro- 
nounced in 1660 caba'ilist.l 
One who cabals, or adheres to any cabal ; a 
secret intriguer or plotter. 

J* Sanhjsu) Agrl^/>a's Van. Aries ab, A tlisloial 
Cy}>uiist*| 164a CnA.s. 1 . /hisw, ly /*re/(?sa/s Parlt, i 'l‘he 
i!a,bnHsls t)f thin bu.sinest^e have with great Prudence re- 
served rhemsdves. x66o Trial Regie, (title-pagei, Itark 
and Horrid iiccrecs of those Cab.'iUists. *670 in Somers 
Trmts L ij (haieral Kssex hegun now to appear la the 
private (..'abalists somewhat wresty. 

fCft'balL Oh, Also 5 cabylle, 6 cable, 
cabiiL [ad. L. aiball us horse, or rather an as- 
similation of the word Caplk, capid, capd (which 
was in much earlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the tuiginal L. form.] A horse. 

ri4So I'oc. in^Wr.-Wulcker 697 ///r enhalhts, a cabyllc. 
xS^S Bamci.ay Egitigites ‘ f’ lijA >-hc struiige t'iihall 

stundctii ill die rac.ke. 1518 Rentoi JlA'. Earl Kildare in 
Trans, Kiikeimy AjxlmaL ,Sec. Scr. n. IV. 123 Every 
how« hawing .a <^'iblll to draw to I Jubiyii tpsarterly. x538~ 

f » Ei,¥* j f Lai, / iki.f Cai<ailus, a horse ; yet m stnne paries of 
ngUiiid they do cail au hurne a cable, xsyo Levins Manip, 

1 A cable, lior-e, eahaiins, A eaple, idem. x63!3 Cockkkam, 
Ca/kz/l,^ u liiile boise, a jade. 1650 'i'. P»ayi.y l 7 fri‘a J*arie- 
//.f73 'f'his cavaliicrs cabali was tsiiwiliutg to clime. 

CaBalleril^abarlmb [f. C abal z?. + -keE] One 
wlio cabals or intrigues. 

t&Sin Kills Left. n. 332 IV, 115 From Honanfl the 
AiONtei’dam ralallcrs have sent spies. 27^ Bukkk Regie, 
ReaeeWkH. 184a IL 315 Asmtirtsam iheiietd for atbalkrs, 
the pubfick is die th«?atrt for inountebarikh and iiutiostorA 
xSS® 7 *mm 8 I.>e€. 4 A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 
cal«.l!er». 

II Caibailaro ka-bal^eTr>b [*Sp, knight, 

gentleman » h\ r/imdifr, It, eavdikrtr emmO 
iifrhis bomemari, C rakiH-us hor&c.] A i^Spanissib) 
gtntkmmi, 

Fiw.oiNf; Tam ytmes x, ji, 'rhis yimllcnian was one 
of tliw'vp wIm (Iu the Irish « all a calabaluro, or cavalier.l 1877 
KmtAtm }*ng, IJamrp laa Now go, young cabal Icro, and 
bring him hpre, x8^ Lai»¥ HKHMi.sr li aimer's RamMe h 
Jth. «ja He » a wixiiire of a caliallera and au ascetic Cas- 
liliari. 

CalJalliHB 'km'bniam', a, fad. I.. r<z/«///;M«, 
£ iiibaiius horse.] <lf ur lieionging to liar.se?i; 
cc|UHie* Caimiiim Jha (see quof. Odaiitm 
f^UHiaim Mi\„ fms mkiiiitiUr% the founiain Hippo- 
crene of llrtvk |«M.ttry, fabled lo have been pro^ 
clucwl liy a stroke of the foed of the 

wfiigtc! horse of the Must-ii; lienee « 'fountaiii of 
inspiration b 

14^ LviHk Vkrm, 7 Vv/ Pred, i| In Cirrlm by Helyctm 
the wf he . . Uilkii , .ilie Iminiayrse C ’akdlyn. #1 25^ Riii.i ano 
fV/, Venm iii, hm 'I 1 i« fuui Cklallint*, Gulmir all vertew 
dois flnriwlip wiilifudmui. *1 i$i6 PfAUMiim Es^Miedmfitm 
fi/Aiiilie lliniijg wadinl ilicir throat With the atballiiwi 
spring of a $»/« uf alt. xj** ir. ihmiefe I list, drugs 
Ly;»'io list* Alr»^* j\ ifiv.'drd hiiu three Kinds the Sm co- 
trine, t!>e llrpatirk, a*«i the f ‘alwllitje. *7*5 kv Emn, 
diet, 1 . %,v. AieeSt ‘‘Hm* C'abalitw Ah*** . . ailiV! l.*aba!ine» 
heiMinaqit's given tu slte^ ‘ C ilkiiSfic ‘ 

Terr, Traitar.m, i>n w.V, For }»kft,rrvki:s loihtcabaillne 
ract% 1878 J, I'litsMsuK tiruip, A>/ This b-ultle ; ii’» my 
trm; ami i#?ily Ilr.lh;a}i ; it’s iny « akdlute fanijUiiia 

Calianiiig kidAt-'lhj k jA [cf. Cabal ia 

-r INO E] phfliiiii;, iutfigiiiiig, 

rt 1680 bn i ! t ^ Rem, L^vf, ’I'fiVircabalUrigisilwsanw 
Ihhig with pinking oi C’ard% *7x4 .MA«sJtii.iuE 

/•rt/.AV«U 7 i 3 n. |4 'I'lir court wf Hmnc is. the test webaal 
to k am tht* art of calttlhng. rp# Plmuie-Tk. in A. A! Kay 
//A A Kiauame, k likq ‘To prevent caldawHing . . by 
r!«! wryanp. *8W iPruk, Pfag, ih i. 434 That |>eriy par- 
d'teiidiip and {•alailling whkh are the cism «f 

Calia*Eimf t P*"W. -t I1iat 

cabik or 

aifm iKo'W-s ij.) Wlud those ciKillinf' capfainf may 
*831 1 ,¥t ft« (ituMpk, xviii, A Siordid and caWIiftf 

favimiL 

Oabatout©, var. form tif Capilmvtb. 

Caban, eiLtoan©, earliest fornw of Cabik, 
Still UKcd for the sake of local colouriag 

(Frcdicli Of Caimdlaiih 

W. K, lima Apmfsm, Jl Nai, Canmia »«. 316 Ifwia 
d/r t'idmmi liiidl for ths** piirpoi^ on the fmztii stirface of 
the river. sM6 I rwE Mag. Su^, 533 II© could sit cost- 
U'littnlly liilking tbr fiu«r^ iu Iua taharie* 

I! Cabana > kabu'iitl , A cigar, so callcti from 
the name of a Hpaidsli expurtlug hrmne. 

*164 Sas.a ill Tel Aug., Iw order chawimqiw 

ceckmiL asni fifsy v* iil lu^ wuw, %%$ Mws huAumm 0 mfy 
m i'KJ i 5 The la*4i M a vf dioic« 

Oabasiet, earlier foria tif CAitiMKr sk 
I] Cabarat * lka*barfE Abo 7 -ett. [f. : of 
nitkmmii orlgiii ■ sec liltrc ami Sefadcr.] 
tl» A tUHKfen dwelling, a booth, slt«l ;««L, /#- 
krfM, [Here |'H;rh. used oa tccomil of the con- 


nexion of taberna and iaverft : but perh. an error 
of some kind for eerdrtm’A] Obs, 
x63a Sir T, Hawkies. Unhap, Prosper, iz 6 % The greate.st 
houses were heretofore but Cabarets, the Capitoil was at first 
covered with thatch. 

2 . A drinking house, a pot-house. (Now almost 
e.xclusively an alien word referring to France, 
etc. ; but formerly somewhat naturalized.) 

x6$5 Bp. BRAMitAU.A[^A /AiM^ fJ-FSupposethxsserv'ant 
pas.sing by some cabixret, or tennk court, 'where his coiu- 
Kides were drinking or playing. x66a PivS’YS Diary 23 
Sept., In most cabaretts in France they have writ upon 
the walls . . * Dieu it regarde 2673 Drvoks M&rr. li la 
Mode V. i. 328 Sung two or three yearn ago in cabarets. 
xfiSa Whei.er yentm, Greece n. 203 At Gallata are some 
Christian Cabarets; but the Wine is dear. 2858 Du Quin- 
civ/ A ntoldog. Sh. Wks. 11 . iv. *97 The little hmnely cabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief romance. 

II Cabaret Ohs, [Fr. : littre gives a con- 
jecture of Saumaise that it represents L. comhretum 
or cohntum ‘a kind of rush*: but there is no 
approach in sense.] A plant : the Asanibacca 
{Asamm EnropmtnT). 

xs8o Ba»kt./IAa H ao8 An hearbe called Hasclwort, or 
Cabaret, Perpema , , Tmchar, xdyS A. LmuKioH Lat, 
Diet,, Cabarkk, or hazlewort, Perpmsa, x^x% tr. Pomeh 
I/ist. Drugs I. 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant. 

11 CaTbarr, -e. Obs, £F. mban e, var. guban.} 
A lighter, 

SpAi.omc; 7 >oitb. Ckas, 1 , 1 , 59 They sent down 
six liarks or cabarrs full of ammunition. 

t CJa'basSQt, Oh. rare. |Fr. ; tiim. of cabas 
basket, p>anier, etc.] A kind of small helmt-t. 

t 6 zz Pkacham Cowipl. Genii, in. (1634:1 *50 Keyes, hxikes, 
buckles, caliassets or morians, lieimets and tlie like, 2874 
Bouteli. Arms Arm. \x. x 6 ss. 

Oabazed, obs. fonn of OABooHED pp/. a. 
Gabbaek, variant of Kkbbuck, .SV., cheese. 
Gabha^e IkjcdKklK), Forms j scaboche, 
cabacho, 5-6 cabaga, 6 eabbjsaha, cablsfct, 
cabidge, 7oabig0, oabadge,oabb&dg8, cabbaoh, 
cabbish, 7-” cabbage. [ME. ai/w/za a. F. miwbe 
head (in the (!hamicl Islands * cabbage’) « It. 
mpacchia, a derivative of It. mpai-^l*. mpui 
head. ,B«t the actual Fr. name i.s cb&tts mhm, 
lit. ^ gn^'it -headed cole, cabbage cole’ ; F. cabm\ 
fern. caims,ie L. %'apmmm, 

*-atpffieiim, £ rnpui he«ad. 

CL also Du, kafmi$\,-kotd) cabl»iige/-cok\ f. F. cabmi 
iMli'ji. ckalmX^i-hapiti, MUG. kapPit%,kapph$^kahex.t mod, 
f i. kappes, kappus * eabiwge *, is taken byGrimm and KhigiS 
as a direct adojJiimi of I*, caput itself, though no use of this 
in tlic required Hctiseis known. It is |xp®iihk that the Kng. 
CfMnge-eole was really an lulaptaiion of the liu, Mabnu- 
A‘ooi influenced by F. cahkdw.l 

1 . A well-known culinary vegetable ; a plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of /Gmsicn ^//I'urva, the 
uncxi'iandetl leaves <if wlrich form a compact gU^- 
buhtr heart or he.ad. Origirmlly the 'cablage’ 
was the hcatl thus formed (cf. cabbagvUKad hi 5^, 
the plant being apparently calktl ctMtgi-irMe or 
e&kimri\ now the imriK* ‘cabbage’ is sometimis 
cxletided to the whole species or genus, whether 
hearting or not, as in Savay Cabbage^ bFiid ('abbagi, 
Isk pfA/au Cabbage {Ennsica AfmDDU'^, 

et44o Ane. GmJte^ in lieimk, (hd. ,%fyi\ 426 Tiike 
cahaclies and cut horn on f«»iir«! .. and let htt kqde. X405 
Caxtom Tiim Pair, iiB He latjcmred the gardiiw, Kweific 
scedes ftJir ral>ot?his, and Cidewortes, 1570 l4-vjs» Mmnp, 
1 1 A rabage, herte. xsSo Ba«et A Ir, Cafcige. or cohwmwt, 
brmsica Cahaue, or cole cal^ege, imtstka eapifam, 

Lvi.v Euphm's ' Arh'i ^72 As iittle agreement as is betwixt 
the Vine ami the Caliimfi. Slum. Mes^iy IF. i i. 1:^4 
ilatid worts f good Cabidge, x6» Vksisei rm Recta vil. 
33s 'fhe mrtat, hard, and campacterl head* of Folc, com- 
monly called Cablmge. 16x4 C'act. Ssarrii P^irgmM vi. aao 
Thmethzi sow . . Csirrats, Cahitige, and such like, 2658 SiSR 
'r, Bmuwme ifytirioi. Ded,, Cato seemed to dote upon 
Gabbadge. II, Hmf. Cardismis in. in. yq ’rhey . . 

knew how to save lioih their Goat and their “CaWwdge, 
xWS k. Artmmry n. 64/t The Colewmt h the 

«me to the CabbacR Evgi.vst Acitmma f ii *'l*h 

scirte a hwiidred ywrs hS»i« w« first had csihlmges out 
of Hdland. tyi® Looiioii & Wise t’empl €ard. Pan* 
calierii, or Millan.CTabl»g#f«, whkh ppoduce imall headeti 
CipAmgm for Winter, ttsts IIawthom^h MlithedMe Rem. 
vib (1883) 79 It la; a Havoy cabbiife. i%s Jowktt 
Plata ted. a) l!L 14 j C»l»l*g« ur any other vcfetables 
which are fit for Iwhnf, 

2 . Transfeimi with epithels to varloas rithcr 
plmU : Aitk.mmm Oabbu-ge^ SinpiamlAm eblusP 
jbiim ; Ohiiieso Cabbitf a, Emsstm tkmmsis ; 
Dog’s O., Thify^mm C^nmmmbi,, a succiilcxit 
herf* of the Med iter mnean ; Kergoalea’i Daaci 
C., Eringim mlht'arbmttm ; Meadow or Skunk 
0 ,» Sympimarpm fatidm, a North American 
plant with E garlic odour j St Datriek’a O. «» 
Lohim« Feibi Sea Oabbaga »• Sea Kalk, 
Cmmh fmriiifmi Saa-ottoFe O., a reRmrk- 
able sea-weed, Merm^tsiu, fouisd in the North 
Fiiciftc. C JVeai*. Mai.f and Miller £mg. Names of 
PiamfsA 

S. The tender anexpanded omtm or terminal 
bud of palm tes, whidh m in ia€»t edible, 


aiid is often eaten, though its removal kills the 
tree. See Cabbace-tekk. 

2638 T. Vernfy in I'erncy Pa/erAx^sp 195 Cabiges, that 
grows oil irecH, some an hundred foot high,^ 2697 Da.ui’JKk 
Poy. 1. 166 'i'he C'tbba.ue itsiulf wht;n it is taken out^of 
the Lvavas., is as wiiitc as AHlk, and as su-vet as a Nut 
if eaten raw, 17^ P. Bkowne ya/mtica i3:7S9j 342 The 
Coco-Nut Tn-e. .The tender shools at the top afford a plea- 
sant green or cabbage. 1832 I Tg. Snbsi. Pooii 175 I'he 
cabbage . . is white , . two feet long . . thick as a man’s arm. 
i860 Tknnent Ceyhm I. zoq naie, The caldiagc, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pickles and preserves. 

■f* 4 . The burr whence spring the horns of a deer ; 
also=*CABAGiNa. . . 

c tss/o Lacv Ruebds Tesi.,^ M y cahage I w’-yll the hotmde 
for strife. x6a:x Coicn., Meuk. .the cabbadge of a Deeres 
head, 

5 . Comli. a. Simple : of catibagc or cabbages, 
as caUmge-biade., -mter^ ‘ifiower^ ^garden, -garth, 
aground, -gymmr, -imf -stalk, -stock, -siump*, 
like a cabbage in shape, zsy cabbage '\-skoe- 
string. D. Special, as cabbage bark, the 
narcotic and antlieliniiitic bark of the cabbage- 
bark tree or Cabba(;e-tekk;. inermis ; N.O. 

Jugumlmme . . ; cabbage beetle « addmgi Jim ; 
cabbage butterfly, the Large White Imisertlyof 
Engli.4h gardens and Ik'IdH, Pierts Hnusitty, .some- 
times also l!m Small Whitt* (/'. Paph ) ; cabbage- 
cole abb acje i ; oabbag©-dtri«y, a local name 

of the tilobe-llottcr ilr&iihis); cabbai^e-fica, a 
minute leaping bed It*, Jiaitka emtsabrnm, the 
larvte of which destroy cabbage plaois; cabbage- 
fiy, a two- winged Ify {Antbomyia Prasskte , tlit* 
grubs of which destroy the roots of cabbage ; 
cabbage-head, tlie head formed by the unexji'anfled 
It aves of a calitoge ; also fg, a briilnless follow, 
a thickhead ; cabbage-lottuca, a variety of letUice, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head ; cabbage- 
motli, one of the XocUdua < Alamesim Mrasskif , 
the csiterpillar ol which infests the cabbage ; cab- 
bag©-nofo a small titt to boil cablage in ; cab- 
ba.’.C'P&lm, Arcm oifiracea^ a native of the West 
Indfos. etc. ; see CAiiiaiiK-TKiK ; eabbEgc-plant, 
a young plant or seedling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage- roBC, a tlonlilt* red rose, with kige romwl 
compncl flower (AVwi cmlifoim ] ; eabbEge-wood, 
(d.) the Worn! of thecftblage-ir«,(,A) Sriodindroa 
mtfrMiummm^ a tree rckiltd to Pombaxi, cab- 
bage -worm, any laiva wdilch devows cabbage, esp. 
that oi the large White built rlly, callttl iu Scot- 
land kaii 7 im*-m ; also the CAiiBA«i-TiiEE worm, 
1777 WKfcnr 111 Phil Trans. I.XVJI. 507 1 'hc •FjiWjwfe* 
bark trre, or Wurm-hurk irer, Krt»w* iij . . jimiaik'a. ^ Ibid, 
soil Frrsh m!»laict*b«rk Iswon mtiribiRtaout, xMd Trem. 

hark w known iti llaslard Ifork or 

Warm’ Bark J it's u^e ii mm nh^dele. 38*6 Rmw A Ke Mm- 
k/md. itBiji II. 31,1 Hw larva of Ihe •cmhluiMc-butlertly 
t/W/hi /iVwMiV,#'. ’ 3848 /*m‘. PtrftK Adf, ( /m M. No. 6 
338 'i hr raierpilUr irf ii« i iimmon WIitrr FabljiiK Ifolttr- 
ily , . h nltra injuriwiw in th« SwrdFIt . . iminp, xSfiS l**k 4 L 
GMen*. No, 47. ;i96 The r-tiiall while cahbi«e*hiuterfiy 
i/Vrm A’rf/j”. *S7Si I.AWiKAM Gard, Dtudm o6|jj t%x 
♦CftLkige wir Iwylrd, w very geed with Iwefo V i.mwI ' k 
P m Recta vii. i y, C'ulcworis or Cfolc are rimch w lie 
eaten, e--jw,ially’llw Cal>liaR« 4 fote. xWx Mis. i.AWKMiftM 
liwwer . . liiStrcitkntI , .eiilkd Lacker* 


Gu%an, or '*Cahl«ge*il«iy. iSEt iJmtien 4 Mar, 147/i Ihe 
r^oocaiin#? Ily, or T/ailthagc fly, tf^ IteiKC Mr, Mev. 1*24 
The lewaiit-rigiit of a *calib4gt;*gartfMt , .the very diaclow of 
«. cans.tmcii%H! projKOty. xfi^ J, K. i,,AiAiiri In Dki, Nat 
IhPg, IX, 435-3 Dtirhig Kimtfi O'BrIeiA ’ r a,Lib.ig,e-jpirdeiF 
rel>elUim, *fe P. tf {I Sf'V. m. I! L 344 ‘I’he oHl ^ hkmdy * 

ganirn, ,R staked cut into three **cablMg«’‘i.;arthH, 
At/ammm 6 Ikx, 7*5/3 'i he ryes of tk»w |KKjr E:uW?.ti,.,e- 
jsrower*^ dawn there, xtta Mhs. fSrnii /•d/ii' tPuni 
IIL i.|6 I'hntt full! filthy *'ail(l4».Ki>hei«L sW® K, ILjcmi-. 
Armtmry i*. tfjpt Tlic greta* CnuTpdler wwu- .. fotsH on 
^i.'ayjLIi'lravrh, *753 Han WAV ipw_L m, xni. upfi 

I1»y also use . . a «ibl«iKe-le;tf under dnir ban.. 

T««Hi i Herbal th Calletl, FCahbnu© kilesi b«€a!i!<* it 
gyctli alHuioorse Iwade, aHCcboagei.okd'tthc, *74s tempi 
Pam.’lkie i. d. 175 1'ltt* lttrj.*€*i and liiitdest ^G«wfoa^t’-l-ct- 
tii« you cm %m. X&4S Prm', Ec^w Mat, Tint 1 1. No. 6. 

f tf) €atrr|iillar»t of., the Moik tfXM C. Ki«« 

rll, blfp-ik It, i'lidwii Ifo/ens, tk« 

Bays and oilier swry Wwdiwt MniiufiKicrr'i^cl' ffse 
French Nation, 174* SHi.KS'rowi ,\chje/fmM/r X7t.»iih S91 
Apples wot h iTIibajc-wt / ccwty’tl </«» MAmtAf 

P. Simple xh, Olltew who l*aW tlich ’tafot?. lit a ciiD 
bagemet hasiKisjg in tlic copifem. *7711-84 Cook fV/, 
L i>|9 A few pkiiG* i^Miiered froitt the Cttibage- 
nalin,, whsih fend l»ea niiA.ikeii for ihc cwcwii'iioe, s%3 
T'm. ItoM llumhuWs 7 'nK>. Iil,3t..a, uis *i !» 1 ylinders oi 

S ftlinetw, iinpriii^rly caKed *dife caIdK.fiC |«d*R\ thr« fret 
«’if , »rid fiYe to i4s Incite* thkic Evli.vw lud. Hart. 
1171191 19^ l/kmt fbfiii your *C'iil<ljagr-i%isls, *74* €'mnpl 
Pam. -i Tree n. ill. -155 'Trim qilant ftwiie ChAhnce-idunts of 
tti© Siigar.lriaf kirtif. i»S Wtw coiT « IC Ihiwiiri Pimiarimm 
Wks. iSi® IV. iSy Widi ‘“CbWfage-Km** glwwg, 

*838 ITwAir, Th«i r«Mi la» h«a known 

the hoijilretideaved stntc tfic dtiw^cif Pliny. *613 
Row’I.asj« Eimr Knara, Puire i^fSPj^ His foidjiiy;*; ruffe, 
of the otfirageem«e htitrche'ti in cwlcnir m btlialdan 
ry«. /Mil. Ct%3) 4® have ^ staiKling collcw, m 

the fashicii. .sjreai "’^cstlilwtge-shtwvslrwgit.ypray you biggc 
efn'mgit'. xS|4 DiHHAri.i Cmmgsby v. i«, J'm imernip* 
lion of a ♦ciiid'aiie-iftalk waiSi rep»«ntt'd as a cmestion 
fretwt «oiii€ liitelliRent tfidividiiul in tl» rMwo. x%i 
Mayhikw Lmd Labmr I. 339, i pkhtd out iM* the gutter, 


CABBAG-E, 


4 


GABBLE. 


and eat like a dog — orange-peel and old ^cabbage-stumpy 
1843 Waterston CycL Commerce^ v, *Cabbagewood . is 
sometimes used in ornamental furniture. X885 A. B. Ellis 
W. A/r. IsL i.' 9 Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow luxuri- 
antly’on the main ridge of mountains fin St. Helena). x688 
R. Holme Armoury u , 204/x The *Cabbach, or Lettice 
Worm, .turns into a Butter-ny all white. 

Ca'b’bag’0 (kse’bM,^), [This and the ac- 
companying Cabbagjb appear in the 17th c. 
Herrick (1048) uses and appar- 

ently for ‘ shreds and patches used as padding \ 
If this was a genuine use at the time, mrbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabbage,^ 
Herrick (Hazl) 1 . 79 Upon some Women, Pieces, 

patches, ropes of haire, In-laid garbage everywhere. 11 . 325 
Upon Lupes, His credit cannot get the inward carbage for 
his cloathes as yet . 

. (Among other guesses as to its origin, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Cabbage sbPi or to be 
referred to OF. cabtm imposture, trick, eahtser to deceive, 
cheat; or to F. eabas rush-basket, Sp, cabacko, also OF'. 
cabas cheating, theft, '^.. cabasser to pack up, to cheat, steal, 
deceiver, thief; but evidence is wanting.)] 

1 . Shreds (,or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite. 

1663 Hudibras (Spuriousl n. 56 (L.) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage, So squires take care of hag and baggage. 
1719 D’Urfey rilh (1872) IV. 50 The Taylor we know 
he is loth To take any Cabbage at all. rSra Southey 
Qmnimm 11 . 37 Those philosophers who have a taylorlike 
propensity for cabbage, rSgx Caelyle SarL Res, in, xi. 
Living on Cabbage, 

1 2 . slang. A tailor. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Djct Cani. Crew, Cabbage, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelms IV, Hi. (1737) 212 Poor Cabbage’.s Hair grows 
through his Hood. 1725 //ew Cani, Cabbage i Tay- 
lors are so called, because of their. .Love of that Vegetable. 
The Cloth they steal and purloin, .is also called Cotbbage. 
S. Ss/miboy siang, A *crib * or key whence a 
pupil surreptitiously copies his exercise ; a * cab’. 
tGa''b'foage, sbjb Obs, rare. Also 6 cabage. 
[app. related to Cabin {caban, cabane, cabbin), in 
sense ^ den or lair of a beast’,] A den or lair. 

1567 yikfiMT Gr, Forest He hath hb cabbage in the 
yearih with two contrary wayes vndermined to enter into 
It, or to run out of it at his pleasure : verie wide at the com- 
ming in, but as narrow and straight about the mid cabbage. 
*57® Levins M'emip, ii A cabage, bedde, siega, 
Ca^bBage, [f* Cabbage sb ,^ ; or ad. F. 
mbrnser To cabbadge, to grow to a head ’ (Cotgr.).] 
1 1 , intr, a. To grow or come to a head, as 
the horns of a deer. Obs, 
a Skelton Sp, Parrot 4B1 So bygge a bulke of brow 
auntlers cabagyd that yere. 

b. To fonn a head, as a cabbage or lettuce. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xix. viii. I L 25 To make them cab- 
bage the better and grow faire and big. 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. County, Farm 163 The .sooner you remoue your 
Lettuce .. the sooner it will Cabbage. 1843 ^ 

Entoml I. 155 I>e.stroying the plant before it cabbages. 

2 . trans, bee Caboche v, 

XS30 Palsgi* 596/1, I kabage a deere, je cabaic/te . . I wyll 
cabage my dere, and go with you. 1819 Hcorv Br, Lamm. 
ix, I'he head of the stag should be cabbaged in order to 
rew.ard them. 

Ca'bba^#, [see Cabbage sA'^] irans, (and 
absol) To pilfer, to appropriate surreptitiously : 
a. orig. said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments, 
x>^mhmmunm fokn Bull 1755114 Your lay lor instead of 
shreads, cabages whole yards of cloath, *793 W. Roekki's 
11794k ni, 388 Ben Bodkin, who had cabteged 
most notoriously in the making of Sam Spmcc% new coat. 
X830 Biackw. Stag, XXV It xi7 Our Tailor «ys, * I like 
not the charge of plagiarism.* ^ Nevertheless, he cabbages, 
*873 H. Smnckr Stm, Soc, vi. 137 The tailor * cabbaged* 
the cloth be useA. ■ ^ ■ 

1 ). tram/, 0. In Schoolboy slang »« To crib, 
cab,. . , 

S OiN. P. Thomfsoh Fxe/T, Cx84a't IV, 234 A speech, 

. . had been what whoollwys call * cabbaged , from 
some of the forms of oration . . imblished by way of carica- 
ture. xS6* H. M AMY AT year m Sweden 1 f. 3S7 Steelyards 
..sent by Gustaf Wa»a as checks upon country dealers, 
who cabbaged, giving short weight. 

Ca*bbaged, #4 H. Cabbage (or + 

-E0,J Grown cabbage -fashion, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

X577 b. Gooob HeresbmFs limk Crs85) 25 Cabefged 
rape so wen after rie. x6i6 Su«fi- & Markh, Comtr, Farm 
xd; The cabbaged Lettuce. x6s^ Duoard Gate LmL UnL 
§ 88, 29 Colewort, which. . becometh cabbaged, Bt ad- 
ley Pdm, Diet, II, I. V, May, If any of the Impenad Let* 
tiecs are cabbaged* 

ppL [f. Cabbage YiI* 
fered, as sireda by a tailor- ^ 

tyvp CoFFF.y BeggaPs Wed, l i, I ^al| eoavert his cab- 
baged shreads into a stone Doublet. 

Cabbage-palm -next: see CabbagixAI 5. 
€a*bbage-tre 6 # [f* Cabbage i, 3,] 

1 . A name given to several palm trees, whose 
central unexpanded mass of leaves or terminal bud 
i$ eaten like the head of a cabbage ; es/, 
a. The West Indian tree, Ar/ca or OrmMra 
tf/eraem, also called Cabbagi~/a/m and Fa/me/tof 
£^a/, growing to a height of 150 or 200 feet 


b. Chamstrops Palmetto of the Southern U. S. 

c. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil and ? W. Indies. 

d. Limstona inermis of Northern Australia. 

©, Corypha australis of Australia, the leaves of 
which are made into baskets, hats, etc. 

xyas Sloane Jamaica II. no This is most evident in the 
top of that called the Cabbage tree. X756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 342 The Barbadoes Cabbage Tree . , is the most 
beautiful tree I have ever seen, and may be e.steemed the 
queen of the woods. X779 Forrest Voy. JS. Guinea 123 We 
..saw many aneebong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, L 677 (S. Carolina; The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. ^ 

2. Other trees aid plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage- bark Tree, An- 
dira inermis of the West Indies; a palm-like 
liliaceous plant of New Zealand, Cordyline indi- 
visa, bearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Black O. T., Andira inermis (see above) ; — 
of St. Helena ; Melamdendron integrifolium 

of South America: the leguminous genus Geof- 
froya. Canary Island 0. T., Cacolia kkinia 
mrvifolia, a composite plant. Small IJmbelled 

0. T., Commidendron spurium, (Miller Plant 
Names, 1884.) 

X796 Stedman Surinam II. xxiii. 164 The black-cabbage 
tree, the wood of which .. is in high estimation among car- 
penters and joiners. xSBa Gordon-Cumming in Century 
Mag. XXVI 1 . 920 The settlers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cabbage-tree. 

3. at t rib., as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabbage- 
tree) ; cabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

x88o Blackvj, Mag. Feb, 167 The chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. Ibid, Raising his cabbage-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap to drop to its place, x^t/ Sted- 
MAN Surinam IL^ 23 Groe-groe, or caobage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam. .In taste they partake of all 
the spices of India.. these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca*b1bagii3.g, vbl. [f. Cabbage w.I] The 
growth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 
etc.). 

1737 Millf.r Card. Diet, s. v. Brassica, 174X CompL 
Fam.’Pieceii. iii. 364 Transplant Lettuce for Cabbaging. 

Oa’blbagimg, vbl. sbA [f. Cabbage + -ingL] 

Pilfering, purloining. Also atirih, 

1768 Earl Carlisle in Selwyu Coniemp. II. 312 You 
had better come to Spa ; it is an excellent cabbaging place. 
Ca’bbagy, a. rare, [see -yL] Having the 
characteristics of a cabbage ; cabbage-like. 

1883 LAt?Y Bloomfield Remin, Court Diplom, Life 1 . 
iii. 65 The very cabbagy green of summer. 

j] Oabbala (ka:‘bala). Also d- cabala (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. cabbala, ad. Rab- 
binical Heb. qabbCildh tradition’, f, (the 

biblical) (in Piel) qibbcl * to receive, accept, 
admit 

1. The name given in post-biblicil Hebrew to 
the oral tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and tiie Talmud, b. To- 
w'ards the beginning of the thirteenth century aj>, 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 

xsjsx Fisher Wks, 0876) 333 Calmla . . is derived fro man 
to man by mouth onijf and not by wrytynj'e. Ibid. 336 
Also theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete crudycyoiis 
not wrytm in the byble. x6§3 More Cmject. Cabbad, u 71 3) 
Pref. i, l*he Jewish Cabbala is conceived to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exfimttion of the Peutateudi, which Moses re- 
ceived from the mouth of God. 1693 PkiL Trims, XVII. 

The real Cabala they make I’wofold, i, e. The Doctrine 
of Sepitiroih, and the Ltoctrine of the Four Worlds. x837“9 
Hallawi Hist. Lit, (1847! L id, f 93. aoa In the dim$ of 
traditional theology., we must place the Jewish Cabb&liu 

2 . gm, t a. An unwritten tradition. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson 7 *rue Rwang, 71 r. 47 Hfenryl 8. of whom a 
Cabala or tradition goes, that on his death-bed, heconlesi»ed, 
hee had never spared man in his; wrath, nor woman in his 
lust. x66si Stilungfi^ Ung. Smr, 11. i.v, I4 'Though the 
Jews would fain make the gtft of Prophecy to be a Knd of 
Cabala too, and conveyed in a coinifvtant succession from one 
Prophet to another. x693t Bentley Ms^ie Leci, viii. -274. 
Without the benefit of letters, the whole Go^fdi would be a 
mere tmdirion md old cabbala, 
b. M,ystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art. 
* 65 $ Glanvill Seeps, ScL Addr. *3 Brwicbw of a danger- 
ous Cabbala. 167S Nomm Coil, misc, 11699! mMor m it 
He to whcMii kind Heaven A secret caba.l® Im I'lven, 

Burkk Let, Wki. xt4® il. 241 Magisterial mbbtas and doc- 
tow in the cabala of political weace, *8x0 Smrf Lady 0/ 
L, II*. vi, Eager be «ad whatever talk Of mafic* cabala, 
and spelli, *85x D. Wumm PreJk Amt* IL iv, tL. aad Vai- 
bk signs of some in^ive cabbala. 

1 Q4 mbbaia with . : i« the secn^ of. Oh, 
xdfS Sir T. Browne P$md, Bp, t. ill x* Astrok^ers, which 
pretend to be of CalmWii with the itorros. 

a, [a 4 . ia^,L. caMaiic-us,] Of 

or pertaming to the Cabbala, 

XISB4 H, S, Cr/L Aaty, Bdit, Mibie xli 94 He robnkw the 
Ciibfelick Docto«L *753 Chamrers Cyci, SaPp,, CaBaiic 
art, A rs caballka, is wed by some writer* for mrs paiat- 
Sirica, or the mt of wrestling. 

Cals'balism (kse-billk’m). Also cabali»m, [f. 
Cabbala 4 -iSM : or ad. m^.L. ca^iism^us,} 


1 . The system or manner, of the Jewish Cabbala, 
x6x4 Wilkins Mercury viii. (1707; 33 Which kind of Ca- 
balism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
1653 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 200 Sailing between Cabbalism 
and Platonism. x8s4 Kingsley Alexandria iv. 156 Th® 
cabbalism of the old Kabbis, 

2 . Mystic or occult doctrine ; mystery. 

XS90 Greene P'r. Bacon 11630) 8 Sore he doubts of Bacons 
Cabalisme. X64X Viud. Smcctyimiuus xiii. 141 JVhut CVi- 
balisme have we here! 1660-3 J. Spencer Prodigies {1663) 
2^ Pretty allegories, parables, cabbalisms, 

? (Cf. Cabal, Cabalist.) . 

1847 Emerson Repres, Men Wks, (Bohn) I. 284 They are 
the exceptions which we want, where ail grows alike. ^ A 
foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 1856 -y- Bug. 
7 'raits xiii. Wks. 1874 IL 99 , 1 do not know that there is more 
Cabalism iii the Anglican, than in other Churches. 

€?ab*foalist (.kse'balist). Also cabali«t, [ad. 
med.L. cabba/ista : see -ist. Cf. also F.cabal/stc.] 

1 . One who professes acquaintance with and 
faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

c X533 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Pahgr. 1058 Of the whiche 
kriowege the cahalystes doth make fyftie gates. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep.Kt(}3o 21 •.! 'The doctrine of theCabab 
ists, who in each of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton. 1794 .Sullivan Viivo A'at, IL 236 The 
Masoritts! and Cabbalists, 1878 N. Amer, AVva 468 I'lie 
cabaiists and 'Talmudists are responsible for him {Adamj. 

2 . One skilled in mystic arts or learniug. 

n 1592 Greene Dram. WksAiZ^t L 182 The cakilidi* 
that write of mastic spells.^ X704 Swift 7\ 7 'nb v. ( i7«xjt 76 As 
eminent a Cabalist as his i JiscipIes would reprcKent him. 
X847 Emerson Poems^ Initial Ln>e, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and a cabalist. 1850 Maurice Mor. t^Met, Pkito». 
I. 157 Plato felt the temptation to be a cabbalist, 

8. See Cabaust. 

Oal) 1 >alistic (ksebaii-stik), a. Also oabsl*. ff. 
prec. -b -10, or direct ad. F. cabaiislique, or mecl.L. 
cabbalistk-usl\ Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense ; mysterious, 
x6a4 Middleton Game Chess iv. ii, Out of that cabalistic 
bloody riddle, 1665 J. Sfencer Prophecies 97 'The Cabha* 
listick sense of Scripture. 1684 N. S. Crit. Fk^. Fdii, Bible 
xii. (J3 The Cabbalistiek, and Allegorical Doctors. X724 A. 
Collins Gr. Chr. Re/ig. 258 'I'he Revelation. .lK:ing written 
. . in the Cabalistick style. 1865 'I'yujr karly lihi, Man, 
vi. 120 Certain figures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Caobali'siical, a. Also cabal-, [f. as prtc, -i- 
-AL.] Ol or pertaining to wdiat is cabbalistic ; also 
^Cabballstic. 

^ri593 R* Bmith IPfa, riSS;) II. 38a By art calmlrttical. 
X723 Mather I Ind, Bible 7uj A Cabalistica! tx|ilaniiUon of 
Deut. iv._4. 1830 Scorr Demonol, vi. 1% 'To show the ex- 

tent of his cabaTistical km^wledge, 1838 9 liAtJAM /iiit. 
Lit. L 1. iii. §96. aoH His famous theses logkal, etlikal 
. .and cahljali.stb.al. 

Cab'bali'stically, [f. prcc. In 

a cabhalis'ic manner ; acctiiding to the C’ablwla. 

1634 Sir T. Hkruf.rt 7 rav, la. iiT.) Rabbi F.lias from 
the fn-Ht verse of the firet chapter of (»ened% where the letter 
aleph iH six times found, cabaliMif ally toiH.lwtles ili»i the 
world shall endure just six lhau\arul year!*, *693 W. Fkfkk 
,%'fl Bss, iv. a 5 Who but a Madman would tlimk the Num- 
ber Five CabaliHtically Kanctihtfd* because a Man im* Five 
Fingers, Five Toes, etc. xSjg^ M, VALOitAN Myx/ks 
IL 107 How to pronounce cabbalktically the iKrterw imiie. 
Cabbalistlco* tn mmk CabLalistically. 

X83* Carlyle Sari, R, t. v,^ DiM|uiwdoHi of a cabalisilio- 
sanorial and tiwite Antetliluvian ce-si. 

t Ca'libalia©, v, Obs. Also mbiiT. [ad, F, 
irtr//<i//.r/-r(i6tli c. in ormeclL. cablmiizthi: 

Bvtt -IZK.] mtr. To use or aHect the mmmar ol the 
cabbalists ; to s|>eak mystically. 

x66o riW/. t. viii. a? Hfrr; St JiUm ciferns 

tocabbali/e, m in several |»la<€s of thr Ai-Mjralyp’a:, that 
to speak in the hmguage of ih« Learned ol the J«?w<4, 
tCa^bbaliaser* G/ix. Alsu cabal ■. f.hw who 
cabbalif.es ; one who lntf*rprct,s !>y cafitiala. 

x«^3 Nashe CAmCs 7 *. <7613) 77 Not all thy «ni«jty IG* 
drean t-tabatirers, who tratiitioiuttely Irom r* censed 

the L*wi inlerpretatioiL 

Cabbaa, -ane, -aiue, -©b, rarly ft, Cabim. 
0 »bber(ka‘*toi), cMkq, + -EubJ A 

cab*horse. 

XSS4 Timm 27 Oct. a/4 Sixteen short 4 egg ml, attive, clever, 
Young CablMsra. 

C 2 »pMe ikwbi). Obs.ordmi, ^hsmiafh^x 
made of kths, which claps clum? to a huirc^ nnit*, 
narrow at the top so as to prevtmt the gniiii in it 
from being spilled* (Jam. h Ako Li lainrtf 
or Ir«£ with two whttdss used for drawing’ ibtJ, 
*79S Statist, Ace, Smt, XVI. 187 Tim other i«j|dvt!«Tit'»iif 
Isuisfemdiy are harrowH..€abMe% c.-iifA-ujiildbf'i* «;r*.cbi. 

CabMn,-iiie, Oabbitiel;.* »ee Cams, C abww. 
C&^ybingt vbl sk [f. Cab «i.] Cab-driviug, 
cab-ieUing. (Also aitrm.) 

*870 Pall Mali tl a4llci. 1* Tl» cabbing ifitow.! hai 
suffered from the war, 

C?abM# v, Imt-mMng i I’o break 

up fkl pieces of partmlly fmlriieil iron for lagoi- 
tlug. (Si’C c|uot8.) Ilesice Oabbliwr, OftbWii.g. 

X849 Wfaii dll TerpMs t. v„ Th® prm’tm, .vhhh hi 
Gloumtewlnre eaikd *M-al>Wia,|^ ui jiu're 

Hmbbliitg'. .k simply breaking up tliw flat m.n ifilu 
piecM. Men are thptCmih a-hicttled for ihi-^ upf'raibii, 
and are nameti *cftbbler/, *874 IwKwirr Pkt, Met A, 
4iB/t 'The pig iron is. .4, liited; iiiaking a iaf, oval plaie. 
5. Cabbiid; that is, hrokeu op iwto u. Fagoted, 


CABBY. 


5 


CABINET. 


1875 ITre .Dki, Arts L 558 Finery iron is smelted witli 
charcoal, and when a solt mass of about two hundred- 
weight is formed it is hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness ; this is allowed to cool, and 
is then broken up into small pieces, which is the process of 
cabbling or scabbling. 

Cab Don, Cabbonet, early E Cabin, Cabinet. 
Cabbome, obs. var. of cabbon, cabon^ Cabin. 
1556 Abi‘. Packer Psalter (xsyai. 385 Be it my shame : if 
I go in My Cabborne house : in rest to lygh. 
tCa-bby Obs, *l A garden pick or Boe, 

Jtdss "Uhquhart Rabelais 1. xxiii, With little _M'attocks, 
Pickaxes, Grubbing-hooks, Cabbies Pruning-knives, 

and other Instniments requisit for gardning. 

Cabby ^ ikse’bi). coiioq, , [f. Cab sb,^ + -y 4 .] A 
cab-driver, 

X859 No. 34, 177 Call the cabby up for my 

trunk and hat-box. a;88a: Times 19 Jan. lo/a Such * cabbies* 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them, 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Cabin. 

Cabbyssbe, obs. form of Cabbaoe, ■ 
Ca*bdom. nonce wd, [f. Cab sbJb + -dom.] That 
part of tile community specially interested in cabs, 
as owners tir drivers. 

1868 Mam, Her, 23 Aug,, Cahdom is furious against the 
railway companies. . 

ilCabeer l^kdbi«*i). lAtdb. hibh\ lit. 

^ hig, 

3:7Sa Bi-.awI'.s Le.x Mevcai, 91 r (!aheer, a Money used fltr 
accunnts at Ivlucha, of whi«di 80 may be reckoned to a 
Freiicii Crown, ibid, 913 Caveers. 

Cabol, -ell, -elle, obs, forms of Cable. 
Caben, early form of Cabin. 

Caber (k/’HiOi). bV. Also 6 cabir, kabar, 
kebber, kebbro. [a. Gaelic cahar pok, spar, 
rafter Jrith cahar lath, Welsh cdbr beam, raiter, 
<'orn. ceber, keber rafter, lK*arn, Breton 9th c. in 
Luxemb fob ^tigine, C€prmi\\ 

1 . A pole, or spar, usually consisting of the 
steiri of a y*»ung pine tir fir-tree, used in house- 
car|H.*niry, scaffolding, etc. 

*5*3 DopCLAa JRnfis m. v. 186 His Khafl: that was als 
rude and iquair, Ah it had Insyn « cabyr or a spar. *7x8 A. 
Ramsay Ckrhfs. Rirk nr, xviii, They frat* a barn a ka'nar 
raught, *7^5 Mrs. CAi.i»K«woi*o 7 m/. 0884 162 locvcry 
plant they give a imit:, whirb K a Ore, like the smallest M>rt 
of what wct.all calicri. x86o G. H. K,. Pm-. Tmtr 164 They 
hung ifiwn lirinits} on the cabers of 1 lid r wigwams, 

2. esp, as used in tlie Highland athletic exercise 
of ikr&witm or imsing ike take, 

x86a Siarnmni^ 16 July, 'riwsiug the raber, xBjm Pail/ 
AVn*j a6 July, C'idKr 1 nr*wing xS8i Jh>/s* Newspaper 
5 July, Ihc cal«r w witiply a roughly hewn pine trunk 
denuded of iG branches, /!'<> tow this skilfully the atlilete 
poim tlt« iijialkr end aphn^t hi» hreant, in an upright 
IKwiliori, «ml, suddenly raising it by dicer force to a k-vel 
wiili h» iftouldcr, throw* it iVom him in ssuth a nmiincr 
that tli« Ihiek ««ti tirtii.h«i the ground first, and the trunk 
fulls away fmm him,. 

Oaberii, obs, form of Cabin (of a ship''. 
Cabftll (karliful). [f. C'ab sb.*^ + -ful.] As 
mtich or as many as a c.b will hold. 

* 8 js 5 Macaulay in ^ Rftt. li88ol II. 43a Tewk a 
Ctbfiill cT to Wcs^liuiinic 'i’errarx*, 

I €aMai iktpbiialb [Fr., a. GaliW (or Carib of 
Freiji'la iiiiiaiiab Marlins JirusiASpracken.} A 
nailve name of ilse Capybara {Ilpdr&ckarus Cap/* 
bard), somclitiits timni iiy mtliiralisis. 

1774 Ooi.irtM, AW. //I’sAJiSbal I. xiv 939 Animals wliich 
K««. ,to make emii a dwtncl sfwxa? in itself, .the Calnai. 
Mid, HI, vi, ijuai The ^fapilmra, 01 cahiai ; it i» a tuiiii.e 
<f Seuth America, ar.d »% chhifly wen in fitqticntiiig the 
borders of l.ikch and river* l.ke an otter, 

Cabiclg©, -%e, obs. forms of Caiibagb. 

Cabin, var, iorm oI'Cabaix, a horse. 

Cabil la, obs. form of C!able, 
iCaMEiaUi cabeEam ikcrbtl-i?, kadiidy/mb 
Also kabbolow, [a. l'\ cablUaudf mbiiaut Du, 
kakdjtiaw, a name used I according to Franck) by 
all tx* coxsi licrrrians ttnee the 14 th c,; MLG. 
hiifiidw^ Her. kabiitm, Sw, ksbdJOf Da, 

MkiJ&it^ iiii'ilL, mkdiami*m{k,%x 1 1 33 in Carpen* 
t it*r s’ I hi Chingv). 1 1 has Intfit generally regarded! as 
a iraiib|Kiswi Immuibahd/atiwJhikkfijau, lUrAtAo, 
%%hich 1 .-I however not comiutible with the history 
of that woni, t|,v j CcKl-nsh; * ctxllkh which has 
been saltttl mid liiing for a few da) 8 , bet not 
thoroughly dried; also, a dish of cod mashed* 
\S 1 n 5 tl 1 SaiiiTi fFortkbkX 
* 6 # W. I^IvCMTAtiUK Ikiig-bts Hoiimd 36 A Rocwl I>mh of 
Cahil/wu, tmi'I'Wi, of whidi tlw DutCh^ in geuend are 

f r«it *73* Mkihjw AHimX Cape o/O. JMM 

1 . Ai il}« Caf-t* there are *.<• vend s»oj’i8 of the fish call'd 
I'iihriiati, jtS^y Hmfiii SaiMTs A’abhtimtf. 

Cabin, Ikreblij)* Forms : 4-1 oftbaae, 5-8 
5 5-7 eabon, A cAbban, -aae, 

-oa, *ytt, cabflB, 6 -K cabbte, 7 oabbea, 
mbbittii, cftbiii©, cabem, y* mhiti, [ME. m- 
a, F, Aikmi (»» IT., !*g. mkimit Sp. «?- 
kmdA VikLcakmpai It mpamm) kte L. mpamm, 
in liddore, Hiigiiriiim parva casa est; hoc rastici 
ciiiKiiina vocauC ; in Keicheiiati glosses Sth a‘nt. 

AI oth F. has amm Swm Kisg. in sense 5.] 


1 1. A temporary shelter of slight materials ; a 
tent, booth, temporary hnt. Obs. 

? a 1400 M&rte A rth. 3099 Cabanes coverede for kynges 
anoyntede With clothes of clere golde for knyghtez and 
oher, 1582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 248 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigs of trees, such little pretie lodging.^ 
as we call Caben.s or Boothes. x6ox Shaks. 7 we/, N. i. v, 
287 Make me a willow CaMne at your gate, a 2649 Druwm. 
OF Hawth. Hist. yam. /P', Wks, <1711) 76 Cabanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeds. x8S7'^9 Heavysege Saul 237 
From the wilderness there comes a blast. That casts my 
cabin of assurance down, 

t b. Spec. A soldieFs tent or temporary shelter. 
1'n:x4oo Morte Arth. 733 Tentez and othire toylez, and 
targez fulle ryche, Cabanes and clathe sokkes. 1353 Bkende 
Q. Cnrtius B b j, There fell sodainlie a great stornie . . 
within their cabbaines, which so moche afflicted the Soul- 
diouns . . that, etc. *598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum, 111. 
vii, The Courts of Princes, .the Cabbin.s of Soldiers. 1653 
Hol.CRorr Procopius n. 67 The Persians, .fell among their 
Cabbing, and were rifling the camp.^ 

2. A permanent human habitation of nide con- 
struction. Applied esp. to the mnd or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the more comfortable * cottage’ of 
working men, or from the * hut ’ of the savage, or 
temporary *hut’ of travellers, explorers, etc. 

^'X44o Promp. PartA 57 Caban, lytylle bowse, pretorio- 
capana. X5^ Painter Pat. Pteas, 1 . 98 lie dwelt 
alone in a little cabanc in the flddes not farre from Athene*. 
1570 Levins Manip. 163 A cabbon, gurpusimm. 
FiXMiur. Contft, Holinsked III. t-j,s6/t Being taken in his 
cabbin by one of the Iri-shrie. x6j8 Sir H. Boyle in /-«- 
more Papers *.1886) L 196 To give her a Room to bwyld her 
a cabbeu in. X670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals m. 65 Not a 
Meiulicant, .could be perswaded to leave hisCabane.^ 169X 
Petty Pol. Anat. 9 There be {in Ireland] 160, <xx> Cabins 
without Chimneys. X7»9 Shelvocke ArHUer/ tv. 255 'Phe 
Cabbin of Romulus was only thatched with Straw, a 1745 
Swji-T Wks. \ xb‘4Xl IL 78 The wretches are forced to pay ior a 
fildiy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth. 
X794 Stn.i.iVAN P'ifnu Nat. 11 . 31^ An extensive country 
covered with cabans. 183* Hr. Martihkau Ireland i, i A 
imul cabin here and there h the only vestige of human 
habitation. 1850 Mb.s. Stowe (iit/e) Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
b. Used rhetorically for * poor dwelling’. 

X598 B. JoNSoN Ep. Mam in Hum. t, v, (ididt 16 Posses* e 
no gentlemen of our acquaintance, with notice of uiy 
lodging, . Not that I need care who know it, for the Cabbin 
is cunuenient, x<^ DekkkrA/f 'P. W/att Wks. 2873 lU. 
joi A simple Cabin, for so great a Prince, 
t B. A cell : €.g. of an anchorite or hermit, in a 
coment or prison ; a cell of a honeycomb. Obs, 

X36Z Langl, P. pi. a. 5 fir, 35 Clergy in to a caban crepte. 
1387 'i hEViSA Higdon Rolls Ser. I. aax In the theatre 
. cabans atid denucs Uellukr mamionum]. 2480 Caxton 
CkroH. Eng. tcliv. 329 They put hyin in » CaTOii and h» 
ehapelyne for to shryue hym, <:'XS30 More /)e 
Nmnss, Wks. 84/2 l‘he gatlor . . thrusteth your block into 
some other caban, xsyx Hammer Ckrm. Ind, i x633' 57 Ike 
went inio France, and made them Calwnes, after the Irish 
manner, in stead of Monasteries, x6xx Bibek Jer. xxxvii, 16 
When Icremiah was entied into the dungeon, and into the 
caVibins. x6x6 Sukfu & Markh. Cmmtr. Farm 322 J Bees] 
busie in making Cornlies, and building of little Cabbins. 

t b. A small room, a bedruum, a boudoir. 
Obs. 

XS94 Cakew yVtwCiBSi^ Gay clothing, and close cab- 
banes eke she fiyes. x6<3^ K.. WiEKiNsoit merckani^my. 30 
She that riiseth to dinner . . ^ for every^ fit of an idle feiier 
lietakes her straight to her cabbin againe. x6x4 RAtEliiti 
Hkt, World i. 8j Thou shall make Cabines in the Arke. 
cx6»o Z, Bov» Ziods Eiowers\x%i$i ft She steelc’t her 
cabin doore. 

1 4. A natural cave or grotto ; the dea or hole 
of a wild beast. Obs. 

*377 Lawii^ P. PI, B. in. xoo Ac J»w. cropc in to akaban 
for colde of H naileat. *583 Stanyhuest Aemis i, tArb.) at 
A cel or a cabban by nature formed, b voder. xi§89 ikdii. 
Mirr. 1851 ? 5 Cabbins and caues in England and in Wales, 
Ibid, 14 1 ‘he lieastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbin 
clowe, 160* Hollahu Pliny I. 358 h might resemble a 
very cabbin anti caue indeed. *794 S. Wiluams ifrmont 
9S The beavers, .build cabins, or housei for themselve*. 

6 . A room or compattment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room la 
a ship Bit otlicers or passengers. 

xtSz Wycxijf EmM. xKVii. § Thi weik of rowers . . and tbi 
li til cabans, 1483 Catk. A Mr/. 50 A C^ban of cuke ( coke A. ' ; 
mpema, *5^ Palsgr. 902/x Cabbyn In a shyppe, iahtm, 
Emnl)ecmles W, /m, i. v, lArbd W Beholdinge. .the 
toppe cEstell , . tlie cabens, the fccele. xfixo SffAKs, 7 /w/, 

I. 1. *5 Keeps your Cabinet : you dO' Msist the stonn®. xfiifi 
Caet. Si4tTa Aecid. Fug. Smmm m The Captalnes Cab- 
hen or great Qsbben. xyxS Laoy M, W. Mootaoce Liti* 

II, Ivl. 8$ An E%;liih lady . . d<wired m* to kt her go over 
with me iri my cabin. X748 Ahson Pay. t, ili >ed. 41 41 
Orelkna. .drew towards the great cabbin. X83S S« J, Ross 
N.*W. Pms. xvil *39 They were takim Into the cahw, 

f b. A berih (in a ritiip). cabin : a 

ham mock, mt Obs. 

x«8 W. Phu.ui« Einmkoim*s Trav, Imd, in Arb, Gamer 
II f. ao Each man his cabin to sleep in. xfiii^ Carr. Smith 
Acml Vmg.Smmem t* A cabben, a hanging cabben, a 
Hamacke. iMmmn Poy. III. n *9* Captain 
Davit . . w» mrown out of nis Caobb. x73a Lew ah d 
Seikm IL vii. xatoCabbins hung upoo pa!m-tre«, X769 
Falcomsr Piet. Marine, Ce^USt the caoiat or bed-plwes 
• .for the common sailor*. ■■ ■ 

t0. A litter. Obs. 

xmf Hounsweo CArom. IL 770 People flocking: • • *««« 
witli Ibeires, some with csblafis, »»« with carts . . to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded. <* x6j3x Downs Pmms 
iibyol *43 S«*« eoffla’d b thidr cabbbs ha 


t 7 . A (political) Cabinet : . hence cabin emmeii^ 
counsellor,. signet. Obs. 

X636 Featly Clavis My si. xlv. 193 They are made of the 
Cabin Councell, and become leaders in our vestries. 11^3. 
True Informer a I'heir Majesties Letters under the cabine 
Signet. ^ X644 Milton Areop.'Wks, 1738 L 142 Haughti- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counsellors that usuro’d of late. 
xi%9 — Eikou, iv, (1851) 364 Putting off such wholesome acts 
and eoiincels, as ^ the jpolitic .Cabin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. Ibid, xi. 425 To vindicate and restore the Rights 
of Parlament invaded by Cabin councels. X676 W. Row 
Conin. Blaips Autobiog, xii, (1848) 430 A close cabin coun- 
cil plotting and contriving all things,. 

8. Comb, Chiefly in sense 5, as cabin-keeper^ 
^passage, fmsenger^ ‘Scuiik, -siairs, -windouj, etc. ; 
cabin-parionred (having a parlour no bigger than 
a ship’s cabin) ; f catom-bed, a berth. Also 
Cabin-boy, -mate. 

xyxo De Fob CrmoeixZio IL ii. 31 He lay in a ’^caWn-bed, 
x8^ VANCOUVER Devou !i8i3>3Sfi *Cabin keepers to 

.shipwrights, x8oa W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. h 410 
I'he squeezed, ^cabin-p.Trloured hoiisekts of Dover. 1830 
Galt I.ajirie 71 vn. i. (11849^ 300, I tixA my passage in her 
—a *cabin* passage. 1760 Weslkv Tml. 24 Aug., Half . . 
were *cabin passengers. xS^x H. Melville Pf%ale xxix. 

X 38 The silent steersman would watch the '*cabin-scnttK 
1743 Fieloing 7. tend lit, vii. 323 Falling down the *cabb.n 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. 

CaMn (ka* bin';,©, [f. the sb., q.v. for Forms.] 

1. inir. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or as 
in, a cabin isenses 1 - 4 I. 

xgSfi Fkknk Blaz. Gentrit 49 Flying from their houses, 
ami cabaniug in w'twds ami caues. xs& Shaks. Tit. A. iv. 
ii. 179 And siicke the Goatt, And cabbin sn a Caue. xflc» 
Fjilbkcke IdndeHes 32 Vnder t!« .shadow of Scipio the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabbon. i6xx Hr.Yw<»oit 
Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 IIL 15 Perpetuail care shall cabin 
in my heart. x86s Pahkman < 'kamplain ix. * 1875 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of the cove. 

2 . irans. To lodge, entertaiu, or shelter, as In a 
cabin. 

x6oa FuLBECKE2Wif//^/./’rtn*//.74 Cbast learning cab!>oncd 
with frugail content mem. X745 w , Thompson Gkhms p. iv, 
Hock’d by tlm blast, and cabm’d in the storm. 

3 . irans. To shut up or confine within narrow and 
hampering boimds. (Mostly after SImkspere.) 

x6o5 Shaks. Mack isi. iv. 24 .Now I am cabin'd, crib*il, 
confin'd, bound in. x8*8 Byron €k. Har. iv. cx.*v}| "llie 
faculty divine .is cliatn'd a.nd tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confinecL 1846 Lyttom I.neretia (1853* 253 |<>fiewha| hid 
the authority to cabin his mind in the wmltt of form. 2871 
Freeman Norm. V&tif, C1876I IV,. xvsi, 58 nie newer foun- 
dation was cabined, cribbed, and confmed in a very narrow 
space ^lx;t ween the Cathedral Church and the bwMii:ig» of 
the City, 
fo. with in, 

Burkk Ap. .BrisioiWk%, III, 4.17 They hmgin® tba.t 
their souls are cmifKid and cabined in, imiti*. they have 
K)me mmi, .depndent on their .mercy* 

4 . irans. To |)Rrtitk.»« d^into small apartraents. 

xSxS' //«/. 7. Demsiro I. 79 The inside of i.t . . is . , cab- ■ 

binca off into sirmll apartinenis, 

Ca'lsm boy* [f* Cabin $k 5 + Boy.] a boy 
who waits OB the officers ami passengers on board. 

x7»6 Amherst Terrm Pii. xiii. 67, 1 was »ni to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the Wesplmlks. X773 Gittii, Aiitg.XlMl. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cabbin.»boy. xS0 Macaulay 
Hist. Plug, 1. ill 3(*3 Sir Christopher hfing* entered the 
service ai a cabin toy , , Hk cabin toy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin toy of Sir John Nartorough wm 
' Sir Cbudeslw Shovel 

CaMam (kipybuMlL ///. a. [f. Cabin sk and 
p. + -IB.] a, lilatle like a cabin ; fambheci witli 
a cabin, b. Confined in narrow space, c. /ig. 
CramjKfd,bain| sered, confmed in action, tlioiight, etc. 

X59« Wyrlry Annorie 146 Cabbind hxigings. 1634 
Milton Ctmm 340 From her cabmed laopholc peep. *8. . 
Bp. D. Wilson in /.!/# ii86o*i II xiv. 41 , 1 am in a bholrah 
or cabined tout, 1854 M, Arnolo /V^'WT .1877' F 
calua'd ample xpirit,^ x86| W» Philliw AptecAes xii aW 
Cabined ARwricaa civilijramon. 

Calbiaiet (ktrbh.et). Forms: 6-7 oabiwet, 
cabbonet, cabonet, 6- cabiaetj (7 cabbinetb 
Japp. Kng. dim, of Cabin, as seen by the earlier 
forms cabmeif cabomi^ whicli go w’ith the earlier 
forms of cabin ; but in senses 3-b largely intkeiiceci 
by F', eabim/^ which according to Sclieler and 
Brochet is not a direct derivative of F* cabmm, 
but ad. It. gabimilo ( «Sp, gabimeie) ‘closet, press, 
chest of drawers*, app, t dialectal It word going 
back to the same origin as Cabin.] 

X. A little cabin, room, reposilory, (Senses 1-3 
nm parallel to thoie of 

+ 1 . A little cabin, hut, soMleFs tent; t ruRtic 
cottage ; a dwelling, lodging, tatoimcie ; a den 
or hole of a btost Obs, 

*57* Ihmms SimiioL 11579) The Lariee Knights en- 
camp always in ihe field very strongly, two or three to a 
Cabtoneu *g« Lyly Wmt. m Mome iv. i. *^4 He hath 
thruHt Hie from liw catottet. stiSoy 1 *o»bll Pmrf Bmmit *05 
A fl«x:k of . . four-footod beasts, came abijai their cabanet, 
R. *S79 Fenton GmkciArd, iv, 178 The whole 

canipe was constraiined » . to pildi their Cabinets within the 
ditchei- xj^x Si*km»»!R E&pm, 558 , 1 him d«yrde siih dale 
ww overcast . * I’a tiime aside unto rny cabinet, And stale 
with m«. SitAKs- Fm, ^ Ad. 853 The gentle Iwke . . 
Froai his aoy»t cabtevt mounts vp «tt Jbto a 164x3 Day 
/'V rrfr. Sekoi. 1x881) $4 W tore snakes . , and half *»£ar vd croco- 
dll«# imde them sewnmer tods and winter «a.bbla«ta. 


CABINET, 


6 


.CABLE. 


Tabernacle’. OhJ 

1614 T, ADA.m Devi/fs Bang. 203 Whereas the Soule 
might dwell in the body -, shea findes it a crazy, sickish, 
ratten cabinet. 1630 Brathwait £ng. GentL (1641J 413A 
Their bodies .. were too fraile Cabonets for such rich emin- 
ences to lodge .in. 

f 2. A summer-house or bower in a garden. Oifs. 

1S79 Spenser . C/t4 Dec. 17 The greene cabinet. 

3590 •— F. Q. II. xii, 83 Their Gardens did deface, Their 
Arl>ers .spoyttl, their Cabinets suppresse. 16x0 Folkingham: 
Arif of Surtjef i. xii. 44 Exteraall, as Groues, Arbours, 
Bowers, Cabinets, Allies, Ambulatories. 1737 Miller Card, 
Diet., Cakinet, in a Garden, is a Conveniency which differs 
from an Arbour, in this;^ tfiat an Arbour, .is of a great 
■ Length ...but a Cabinet is either square, circular, or in 
Cants, making a kind of a Salon, 

B. A small chamber or room ; a private apart- 
ment, a boudoir. a?r/t. or (9//.?. 

^ xSdS Earl Beoforo in. Ellis Orig, Lett. i. x86 IL aioTher 
is a cabinet .abowte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
lowe reposiage bedde, and a table, at the which ther were 
.syttinge at the .supper the Quene and David [Rizziol- 
X603 Ho'Li.Am : BtutarcFs mar. 1133 Sending us unto 
womens chambers and cabinets. 1600'. Bible tDoimyi GV». 
vL 14 Cabinets shalt thou .make in the arke. Swift 

■GuUimr ij. iiL iiEThe king, who was then retired to his 
cabinet 1S14 BcoTtJVav. 1. ii. 20 The .stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which, they were seated. 182a W. 
Irving JBrmek Hall ii. 9 A small cabinet which he calls his 
i^udy. ' 

1 4. A room devoted to the armngement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertii; a museum, 
picture-gallery, etc. Obs. or arch. 

16^ Hobbes Iliad (16861 Fref. 7 Which [a pmnting}. .will 
not be worthy to be plac’d in a Cabinet. 1727 Pah;, etc. 
Art Sinh’n^;' tot A curious person in a cabinet of antiiiue 
s.-tatues, etc. 17^ J. Owen '/'rav. Bure/'elL 124 'Ihe AIu- 
smum at .Portlci is the most interesting cabinet in Europe, 
to a man not professedly .scientific. The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rattier than exhibitions. 

5. A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
mlimbles, letters, docuraeuts, etc. ; and thus, a re- 
pository or case, often itself forming an orna- 
mental piece of furniture, fitted with compartments, 
drawers, siielve.s, etc., for the proper preservation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

ezsso m Our Eng. Home (i86x) 164 Fayre large cabfonett, 
covered with crimson vellet . . with the Kings arrnes crowned. 
<11631 Donsk Select. {1840) 24 The best jewel in the best 
caljinet. 16S0 Sir C. Lvttslton in Hattm Corr. (1878) 232 
Tother day, in shifting of a cabinet. , I found abundance of 
y* letters, lyaa Chestkrf. Lett. I, Ixxxix. sso'l'hat fine 
wood, of which you see .screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. 
1839 'fniRLw ALL III. 129 Papers had been found in 

Alexander's cabinet, containing the outlines of some vast 
projects. X87S Jevons Money U878! 44 In innumerable 
cabi.net8 may foiitt.d seri^at m tin coin*. 

A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber, 
store-house ; arcanum^ etc. Obs. 

1549 ComJi'l.^Seot.itBi2'l 7» I .socht all the secrelt corneris 
of my gazophile . . vitht in the cabinet of iny interior thochtis. 
*634 Sahdemsoh S erm. il. 3i2That counsel of His, which is 
lockt up in the cabinet of His secret will. 1660 7'rial 
Eegic. 173, I hx>k upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world, Oldenburg in Phil 'Vrans. IL 4 1 1 By Anatomy 
we have liometimes enter’d into the Chambers and Cabinets 
of An.ima! Functions. 

11 Short for Cabinet photograph (ii, 14 ). 

II. In ix>Htics. 

7. a. As a specific use of 3 : The private room 
in which the confidential ailvisers of the soverei^ 
or chief mmistcris of a country meet ; the council- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense; now 
taken chiefly for what goes on or is transacted 
there, i, e. political consultation and action, as 
* the field ’ is taken for * fighting, warlike action k 
1607-1* [see 8al. 16*$ W. Yonce Diary f 18^8 *83 The 
King madc^ choice of six of the nobility for hLs Council 
of the Cabinet. *6oa Drvdem St. Euremottfs Em. 90 
Weak, unaciive, ami purely for the Cabinet. 1693 Mem. 
a. I'eckeiy u. 117 Neither a Man of the Cabmec, nor 
of the War, 1700 Drvukn’ EhSt, Ded., You began in 
the Cabinet what you afterwards practis’d in the Camp. 
1804 Welunijton Let. m Gurw* Jjmp'. IIL 145 Equally 
great in the cabinet as in the field. ^ Tkolwjpr Fram^ 
ley P. i. la Harold in early life had imended himself for the 
.cabiftct. ■ ■ 

b. The body of persons who meet in such a 
cabinet ; that limited numljer of the ministers of 
the sowreign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position and have, in effect, with the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

_ Fornierly called more fully th« CahiMef Coumilf m dis- 
tinguished from the Prity Cmmcii,, and as meeting in the 
cabmet; the later abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
House', * the field*, for Ihosse who fill or freqttcnt k, and : 
would be encoaraged by such expre^ions as '‘lit is of the ! 
cabitiet* lined of Vaiw by Eoe, Mlemtimr of ike 

eabimt & teer. 

*644 ifercMrim Brit. 44, 347 Acowding to. .thepwetioe of 
yourCabiim or Junto; but our State Catiimittee know belter* 
169* Bwmn SL Eufwwfi/s Ess. io 3 Every thing wii» 
then managed by the jmionsie of her Mysterious Cabinet, 
f *734 North Liwrs L As for his lordship's being taken 
into the cabineL xyp Mors* Amen Geffg, IL 5 'i'he 
cabinets of Kttro|» . , nave endearoured to keep up a con- 
stant equilibrium butwet-n the different htotes. XS44 H. il, 
WittON Brit, /m/m 11. i, fie hail been aisiborised by the 
Prince Regent to axtmm tlw formation of a cablwt. 
MacAUMf Hut. Eng. L an Few things in our hij»tciry«re 


snore curious than the origin and growth of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. 1874 Bancroft Fooipr. 2/me 
iii, 236 I'he members of the President’s Cabinet. 

fc. A meeting of this body. Now called a 
^ Cabinet council or * meeting of the Cabinet 
(What is now called Hhe Cabinet* was formerly ‘the 
j Cabinet Council and what is now ‘ a Cabinet Council ’ 
was formerly termed ‘ a Cabinet 
171X Swift Lett. (1768) HI. 195 To day the duke was 
forced to go to the race while the cabinet was held. 1788 9 
Dk. Leeds Po/it. Mem. 11884) X40 There was a Cabinet 
at my office. 1805 Pitt in Ld. Stanhope Li/e 111 . 318 A 
Cabinet is .summoned for twelve to-morrow, 

8 . Cabinet Council : a, the earlier appellation 
of the body row styled ihe Cabinet : see 7 b. 

Apparently introduced, at the accession of Charles I, in 
1625 ; but the expression cabinet counsel mumtl given 
privately or secretly in the cabinet or private apartment, 
occurs earlier and, from the confusion of counsel and council, 
was prob. a factor in the name : see Cabinet Counseilor m g. 

[i6o7~ia Bacon Coumel, Ess. (Arb.) 318 For which in- 
coveniences the doctrine of Italy, and practize of Frau nee, 
led, 1625 in some Kings times} hath introduced Cabanett 
Councelies {ed, 1612 Cabanet counsels; 1625 Cabinet coun- 
sels}, a remedy worse than the disease. 1633 ^Massinger 
Dh, Milan n. i. lo No, those are cabinet councils, And not 
to be communicated, but I’o such as are his own, and sure.} 
1633 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon, 1. i. 6 Though a counsellor 
of state, I am not of the cabinet council. X646 7 Clarendon 
Hist. Rek « X702 L xi. x 17 These persons made up the Com- 
mittee of State iwhich was rc'proachfully after call'd the 
J uncto, and enviously then in the Court the Clabinet Council). 
Ibid, IL § 6x Tliat Committee of the Council which u.%d to 
be consulted in secret affairs. 1649 Selden Eng. i. 
(17391 201 Tlie sense of State once contracted into a Privy 
Council, is soon recoiuractcd into a Cabinet-Council, ana 
ia.st of all into a Favourite or two. x668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous Wks. (1834' 250/2 To knowhis {i.e. God’s} Secrets; 
to be as it were of the Cabinet-Council. 1737 Swift 2b 
very yng. Lady, Never take a favourite waiting-maid into 
your caDinet-coundl, « *734 North Lives 1 1, 51 Thus the 
cabinet council which at first was but in the nature of a 
private conversation, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Government, *846 
M‘ CuLLocH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) H* ^4;} Cabinet Coun- 
cil.— This body, though without any recognised legal exist 
ence, constitutes, in effect* the government of the country. 
It consists of a certain number of privy councillors, com- 
prising the principal ministers of the Crown for the time 
being, who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 

b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
* cabinet 

*679 J. Goodman Penitent Pardon, 1. iii, 1x7x3) 54 pod 
Almighty, .never, .leaves them to guess at the tramsactions 
in his Cabinet-Council. x688 Evelvn Mem, (1857! II. 295 
Carried to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet 
Council. 1736 Berkelev in Fra.ser Life iv. 1x871) 138 The 
point was carried. .in the cabinet council. 

9. Cabinet Counsellor, a private coimsellor ; 
a member of the Cabinet. 

i:6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. 3 For a Cakmet-Coun- 
sellour at all time.*;, he had his owne Mother, Matildis the 
Empres.se. 1633 Massinger Guardian il iii, You are .still 
my cabinet counsellors. 1640 Basiwick Lord Bps. i. A iv, 
It seems he is one of Christs Cabinet Counsellors, tliat he is 
so intimately privie to his thoughts, 

III. Attrib. and in Comb, 

10. Of the cabinet, as a private place ; private, 
secret. 

1607 -33 Cahinei Counsel |see 83. x6xx“4o Cabinet Coun. 
sellar [see 9]. 1638 Pimt, C&nf. vl { dd That Laid open 
their Cabinet sins, 1654 "Sd Kmm Unbelienicrs iig Ihere 
are some Cabinet, secret thoughts, and purposes m God. 
165s Fuller Ck. Jhst. i. 37 As if others had not iveeived 
such private lust ruction.* as tlsemseives, being Cabinet- 
Historians, a 1674 Clarenton //A/. Reb, fx704) IIL xi. 
107 He was likeu ise very strict in observing the hours of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. 

11. Of stick value, beauty, or sijte, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept in a calnnct. Stime- 
times more or less technical, as in cabinet edition, 
one smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
but tastefully rather than cheaply got up; cabimt 
■organ, superior class and.-sisse of reed organ ^ ; 
cabimt photograph (see cabmet-smd in 14 ); cabi- 
mt piam, etc. 

x6^ Phillips, Cabinet Organ, & Portative Organ, ■ tgdU 
Kersey, Cabimt-mgan, a htik Organ, that may lie easily 
carry'd, or remov'd from one Place to anather, tytt 
Shaftesb. Charm. h73'^> n.430 One admire* muikk and 
paintings, «bisict-curiMitys, and in-door oraamentiL *750 
BiAWtiS Len Mercat tS7Sa) 859 ' Cabinet Wares. *8x7 
L. Hunt Lei. la Gmil. Mag. May 1 18761 601 A cabinet 
piano, x8;^ Mim Mitfoed ViliagiSgt. 1.1x^31147 ft k 
quite a cabinet picture. *859 Gullics: Ik Tjmw Pami. xS 
Cabinet pictures arc m namt^ becau&e they are so small 
in ske as to be readily oontained in a embsnet. Mod. 1%« 
Cabinet adkion of Macaulay. ■ 

12. Fit for 'Cabiact making. ' ■ ■ 

x8i|p Frekss Comm. Clmsbk. vt Cabinet wrods, are the 
qualities used for making all kind.s of houmbdld rarmtun, 
as maht^any, riwe-wood, cedar, satiis-wood. 

18. Of or prtamittg to the .|>olitical cabinet, as 
cabimt minister, etc. 

tZtg Pari Drk f^id any !»dy imjppo« that three 
yew spent in a cafaii«t ©ftice were mMonm to c»title the 
xodivkiual to a cabinet pension f 

14. Comb, eabiiiot-box— CASi'ifiT 5 ? eafoinot- 
fotmdor ; csbirteb-aisod a., of lit size for placing 
in a cabmet ; (a photograph) of the sia larger 
tima a carte-de-visile. 

xfiSS Mrq. Woito, CmS, Im>* Index 7 A teaal bcHug of 


Cabinet-boxe-s. 1800 Hew A nn. Directory 227 Underhill, J 
Cabinet-founder and. Ironmonger, 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4* EMm 
IL 1S6 A nice cabinet-siaied photograph of her. 

Ca’lliliet, tt. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. prec.] 
trans. To enclose in or as in a cabinet 

111643 Observaior Defended ii Ibat government., wliich 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. <2x658 IIlwvtt 
Berm. 87 tR.; To adore the casket, and couienm tlie jewel 
that i.s cabinetted in it, 1660 i 'harcc. Jtaiy llo 'I’he Priest, 
who as yet wa.s cabinetted up in the Alerchaats Itow-.a. 1854 
J. Warter Last 0/ Old Bq, v. 44 'J'hat ajieait of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person tlie most attractive, 
Ca*l3il3.eted., ppl. 'd. rare. Knclosed as in a 
cabinet ; sfmt up. 

x6So Charnock Wks. ^864) L 53 Good men have provi- 
dence cabineted in a promise. x8.. Blackie Poems, The 
oabineted skeleton Of fallen majeiity ! 

CabinefceeT, mnee-’md. One who has official, 
connexion with a cabinet. 

1837 Fraser's bfag.XHl. 531 Hume is the sole historian 

of wiiom the Cabinetecr ever heard. 

. Ca‘1>iiiet-ma:ker- 

1. One whose Business it i.s to make cabinetii 
(sense 5 ), and the finer kind of joiner's work. 

x68x 'Prlal .S', CoUedge 59 Mr. A it. Ge?i. What I'rade arc 
you? Mr. Hickman. A Cabinet-maker. X689 Lu'rritEU. 
Brief Kei. 1857* L 614 Oats Johiisun, a pupirdi cabinet 
maker. 1737 Swii-t Gulliver ii. iit I’he tjucen commanded 
her own cabiuct-iuakcr to contrive a box. xEja Si'eat.s 
2 'ec/iu, Hist. Comm. 43 Joiner.H’ and cabinet-maker.*!’ work. 

2, casual. One who constructs a political cabinet 

1884 Boston \ Mass . } frnl. 22 N ov. a/4 The Cabiuel-makerj** 

office-seekers, and schemers wlio abound in \Va,s}ungiuu- 
Herice Ca'bmet marking, the calnna-nuikcr’s 
occupation ; the construction of a jioliticai cabinet. 

X813 in Examiner x Feb. 71 '2 They’ll fit you. .whatever 
your trade is ; (Except it he Cabinet-making . xSSs Bus ant 
All Boris X16 The gentle craft of cabiuei-making. s88s 
Pall Mail G. 16 J^unc 1/2 Hitches are inevitable wtieiiever 
Cabinet-making is undertaken, 

Cabir, obs. form of Caber. 

Cabisb, obs. form of Cabbaoe. 

Cable (k^i’b’l), sb. Forms ; 3-4 kabl©, 5-7 o»- 
buli^io, cabyl, 41 , 411 e, -el, -ell, -cUo, (5-6 
gable, gabyll), 3- cable. [ME. cable, mbd, 
kahle, identical with Du. kabel, hWu.cabcl, MLG, 
kabcl, MliG, and Ger. kabei, all app. Irora 
Romanic: cf. F. chb/c, Sp, table, I’g. cabre, all 
meaning ^ cabled It. cappio sliding knot, noose, 
gin late L. capulum, caplttm a halter lor catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, accouling to Isidore f. 
cap/re to take ‘quod eo indoinita juuKiita mm- 
prehendantur’ ; cf. capuium, -m, *liaiiclle, hail. 
capulihre to take, catch, ttc. 

iThere a«2 difficukieH as to F. c&bie, older fornw of wlitch 
were cmxble, ckaaide, chiabie, cMbte, wlmJi poifU, ftiniugh 
*i'(tdable, to a L. ya/aMa a kind tif Bali.isia fur liwrhi»|: 
stones, etc., in which hcn.se ckaa/de uho *h cuis : Cabu* 

lus in Du Cange. Littrt! su|i|wst*!i an early coiifiihinii l»- 
tween this and from Isidore's Slunk 
that as the ca/abola was put in fiwtiun with rofws, it «iay 
be the real soiin.e. But this does not a':couut lor the Sp* 
and It. words. | 

i. A stiung thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of strands of iiori wire. 

Originally a stout rope of any thkknesH, Imt now, w 
nautical Uic, a caliie (of hemp, jute, eu;.^ E i» inches in cir- 
cumference and upwards ; ro|ies af t hickiivw l«snig caited 

caidets or hawsers, i n other thaiHiautical use imw a.1, rope 
» commonly used wlien the material is hciwp or fibic as in 
the * ro|>e ' hy which a tpin_ is drawn up mt irndinti , and 
cable wlwn the material is wim 
c xm$ Lav. 13,48 He hthie fiontillen kahini ft 1375 r:ahl«|. 
c Sir Guy 4613 Hchc tome , . Iknm of | c tasiG «i 
cemye wise Hi on cable alle skyelici***. *340 i ursrr sfL 
24848 (Fairf.) fte must hit shoke, be cabli» ftvir/wr 
cordis} brasL c *393 GiiAifi;g« Cm/ipl I iw#jr ;ij Emphe 
lalrmsye wer hailed by a Katde .Mieo Wi 4 *k* *tl Knowt. 
rx4K> ChrOM. FiM.iba A He |wb gable-. sinppe pry 
brostoii a lo. ^ 1535 CovrauALP. Ltria. iv, rj A iiuefbkir 
cable Is not lightly broken, 1598 BAMKEr Ihror. ICarrm 
V. iii, 135 Sroal cables tor the artillery. x6a6 G, 

Oifid's ilfet, vul *70 Ik witrthrowes Wiili iutwE, 
and inuumerabk blowes, 'Fb; sturdy Clkr. *708 j. C!. 
VompL Coiiifr u84";>» 34 A Cable of three inttie-* totiwl and 
of gwd Stuff, will da beiler for Coal-wwL ^ *841 I'etmy 
VycL XXll 1,336/3 'Lhe piutfiwm ltd a 5am4'iKiwM<(tid*;e al 
the Lite of Bourbon f is Kuspendeii from four subicH and 
wh aiWe consista of fifteen buiidtes of etgitty cai-h, 
h.^g. 

idkw» Hookw Ectl Pol vii. xvill | 10 ‘riie wliak Iwly 
politic shimld I*., a threefold «aUe, »lki4 idh, 1. 

ri, xy He will .. put vpnn you wfiat re-usviint or gjeinum.m 
The Iaw,.’wiH giue him Calik. ifc9t IIollanw 
Bfarceil xxix. t. 35* Ik wifoltleii , . a iw}4 caide of 
villaniw. 16*6 R. C. ’imim' IFhJs. vl 2343 I iiickc tcgfeilua 
with rinues toigly calite. 

c. ft is imkr for n mbit id g 9 ihmngk tki eye 
of a nmik, a vaiiaiit reiitlcniig ol Mail. xix. 44, 
Slark X. 25, l.ulcc stvlii. ^5, adoptiil by Mr J* 
l.’hcke, atid eked by many wiift'w. 

fl’lia rtpreseutH a variant Ifiterpreiatioiioffk, k 

this pa«tge, fucotiaiied already by Cjyril ws Ak«aMtiria iu 
the 5th c. ,S«;}«ei|«iitly t %mri?in£ reading 
in fsevcntl laic cursive MSS.J wm wiih tlA 

rwidiwteg, awl Suidait,! *ith c) tinafoi.i uord'. of *•«» 
* cable *, wa«L Swmt ModJir «lk,itoiiMric» 

imve also ixmtkm cnWe.l 

c Moaig IM Wki. I'lss?) ft it wcir 

m fiwde for the welit piai«iw to cwiw into aa * 
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great caTjle or a Camel to tlirough a neclles eye. c 2550 
Cheke Matt,x\x. 34 It is easier for a cul>le to passe thorough 
a netiels eic, yen for a ricli inati to enter in to y'* kingdoom of 
heaven. {^Murg. note. Altliough y*- Suidas seem to sai 
KajiAtAcK to be for a cable n>op, ami Kdjuo/Ao? for y beest, iet 
the<.)phylact us . . and Celius . . taak Kaji-ijAftf to be booj' 
beest and y’ cable, as ntisost season agrceabli serveth beer.] 
1581 Makijkck Ijk. (>/ A~ot ex 540 It is impossible foraCameli 
(or Cable, that is a great rope of a ship) , . to go through a 
needles eye. 2657 Co:,vn, U 7 :(i,^’x SuJ>jf>lk. (1695) 49 An 
honest Clergyman will be When C'able passeth Needles eye. 
1340 Mawuyat Oila Podr., S. IP. tiy IF. if IF,, if he were 
as incompetent as a camel itjr, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
j)ass through the eye of a needle. 

2 . s/iec. (,A'<2///.) 'i’he strong thick rope to which 
a ship’s anchor is fastencfl ; and l)y transference, 
anything used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links {c/imn 

\Str€am’Ceitde,ti hawser or rope sotnetlung smaller than the 
Iwwer, tised to move or hold tiie ship temponuily during 
a in a river or haven, sheltered from the win<l and 
sea, etc." (Ssnyth SaiPr's IFord-Mp 
(• 1333 A', A”. .-liPi. P. !i 418 With-outen mast, o)>er rayke, 
o|>er myry bawedyne, Kable, o|,»er capstan to clyppe to her 
ankrex. c X400 Pexir. 7 '«y 2848 pin caste aiicres full kene 
with cables to grimnde, X490 Caxton Kueydos xxvii. 96 
Kneas. .cutte asonflre the cables that with helde the .shtin>e 
witltin the h.inen. 2393 Hhaks. 3, Hen. 17 , v. iv, 4 The 
Cable broke, the Indrhng-Anchor ‘lost. *6*7 Cact. Smith 
Seaman's (trttfn. vii. y* 'i’he Cables also carry a proportion 
to the Anchors, but if it be tint three strond, it is accounted 
blit a Hawser. 1769 Faccon'ek 3 farme 1789) s. v. 

Admiral, 'fhey may be ready to cut or slip the cables when 
they siudl be tof* much hurried to weigh their anchors. 1836 
W. iuviNt; At star in I. 1S5 Slip the calik and endeavour to 
get to seij, 1883 Annanoai.k Imp. Piet* Chahi-cables 
iiave now aljn«»t .suiHU’sedcd rope-cables. 

b. /r- 

*633 Qoairlks P.mld. m. xi. (tyiS) PrayV h the Cable, 
at whose end ap|«;aj-s The attdior hojM*. 1677 YAfiitAm’ON 
/.Vif/. I Mprtn*. ait The gratid iiajtks . , shall be the Anchor 
and Cable of all smaller flanks. *%* Mayhew Lemd, Lethottr 
I. j6o Her cable had run out, ami she died, 

c. A €abk or cable s length, aa a unit of measure- 
ment, *ak,mt ioo fathoms ; in marine charts 607*56 
feet, oroncdc'iith of a sea mile' (Adral. Smyth). 

*SS3 Ewm Deeadm IF* Ind. lArhi $Si Redde di&s with 
w hue )itrake*i like wayes a calde length a piece. *663 Puhe 
<»/■ }VrX ;7 bMdit. /mstr. xiv, 'fo keep alwut the distance of 
half a cable front one anothen xjim Lmd. (tax No. 3844/4 
I’he Two iluwy^,.licniig <;li*4iant near the Length of Two 
Cable*. FAtnoMt'.it Put* Marine n^Sgt €'afik.*u 

inra«wre of lao called by the Engli.sh seamen a 

oihlc** length. xwS C aw. Mn.fcK« in N icobs Ih'sA JVe/sm 
11846) VII. luJrmi If, 9 We got within a cable and a half of 
her, *813 SoiJiin*'V Ae/mu 11854' tb? He veered half a 
cuUe, and hirtaiitly opened a tremendous firt. *840 R. 
I) AKA Sf/l Afast xL a6 Within two cable lengths of the shore. 

3 . lytgrafh/* A ro|» 4 ike line used for sub- 

marine telegraphs, cmitaiVimg the wires along 
which the electric current passes, cmlwldcd in 
gutta jiercha or other insulating sufwtance, and 
ctjcawi in mi exteimai elieathing of strong wire 
slrancls, rcsemblitiij the wire cable of sense i. 
Also b. «i liaiidle wires, passing through 

a pi|« laid umlerground in struts, etc. 

xBsi^SMi/. MprifM P*atmt No. 109 ig). «i Ihis raid cable 
m ro|w: I tleiMwiiiiaie my Ckeauk I .lf». xBs* Lmsure ilmtr 
.Sept. 5yf Compliiiicwary roe»Hsme» were transmitted !>y 
ineanfi of the cabk ihriftigh llic waierti to Dover, *833 
Whiat»t«ki •f#r, /Vm VII. Exjwiriroerrt* made 
with the Mbwaniie cable 1/ th« llediiwmntan Electric 
'rdegnipk fS^. 7 ’imm Amm. Sm»$mafy to The unforta* 
I'iate fracture of ifw oceanic cable, w, Ckookks Q* 
JniL Seiema L 44 The Atltnlic fitable ami its Tearitwigs;, 
M^'KmhfM.Atlanik Tiierr. * Mr. Wheatstone., as early 
as 1^40 brought before the Ifouie of Commew* the project 
of a cable to t« lab! between I tover and Calaiu. x88o Times 
17 l>«, $/6 LSIi«| i* W|»irtcd by calde to have put into St, 
'i’luMnas. XS87 Tiifgr* JmL 4 Mar. »j/a In pur system, 
the tables 4;an Iw cawtly arawTi mt of the iron pipes if occa- 
*i m tiemantis it. 

e. A cable mmage, a CABbWEAM. 

1W3 iir/rfrf.|l'V«#/rr 171 It rilcul n» to have to pay for two 
Ciibkii, rttf / *»ii Mali o. 6 A m. u/t, I wat desired by my 
chief in New York to .. ^ive tfie« a Icni|: * cable". 

Ihtify .Vrjci' 4 jwie 6/4 The General , , had received cables 
■of umeiinffroin the * cMTJrmdcs’' in Ameralaria and Aiiwica. 

4 . Arm*it U&MsmiWs f»ri, etc. (ako eabie- 
wmtiMmg) : A convex moulding or ontament made 
ii! tlie form of » rope. 

Twi«R« Ihm. Anhii, III. 1.9 Norman omatnents,, 
particwlarlf tlit liilfet and the mWc. IbM* ii, vii 359 The 
cofiike m ih« caMe-wwildinf on a large wk, 

/f iim-ifum 3ns Atig. #77 A 6f Hire of Sid«ic«, i«i a cowd fease, 
with a CAbks' tenter. 1177 w, jiWiS Firnger-ring iao lEe 
#«t«f ctl^e , , h detwated with a Iseavy cabteaioukliiig. 

5 . |S« «|ll0L) 

t$ff PiACi«K AK W, Ghu* IE. I). S.) Cabkt a 

long narrow strip of 

3. AttrSk utd *i(sea«« 

•iWtfi'tr, ; (sen* 3) cabk-a^m€ 4 t, 

/tf/fi, -mm, •mmag^t *iani; (sasse 4) eabk^ 
border ^ mmtidimg^ ffatiem, etc. 

itla Jfed Trmif C**>»Air,F«rtli«r*caWe advices from the 
Coloftici, *i 86 Pitii Pfaii G, t? A ag . * tb Tkn *eitMe*ch«ltt 
aaken. .faclMury men, vrliom*k« th* marine or abkciiaiii*, 
*ll6f Rkuiiasi Pamiirr 11. ix. w See that thcHi. 

All ilitk Sea-ioarkcl, and tfecli' ♦OaM«*coyi *4% Caxtom 
di i$s llmr A roficr «f *iable maker* Paify 
Tei. 19 Aiif. 4/4 Mr, Caiwittg thowed th# cable and the 
fetols to tlw •ttbltmea. An Pmiy iVems 3 Nov. 6/s The 
foilawing mesMige hm lieea iw«iv«.,lw« New 


York, idxx Beaum. & Fu Pkilaster v. iii, Pines, whose 
*cable roots Held out a thousand storms, 1863 Sat. Rev, 

12 Aug. 192 'I’he first defect was occasioned — ^[by] the drop- 
ping of a fragment of wire into the *cable-tank. 

7. Special comb.: cable-bends, cable-biaoy, 
cable-hanger (see quots.) ; cable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, worn round 
the hat (Halliw.) ; cable-laid a. (see quot.) ; 
cable-range, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable ; cable-rope = sense i ; 
also, cable-laid rope ; cable-stock, the capstan ; 
cable-tier, the place in a hold, or between decks, 
where the cables are coiled away ; cable-tools 
(see quot ). 

X867 Smyth SaiPr's VFordd>k,, *Cabk^bends, two small 
p^pes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own part, 
in order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. 1769 Fai.comek Piet Marine *Cal>le-. 

Buoys, common casks employed to buoy up the cables. 
1738 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit (1769) I. X49 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters [on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called *Cabie-hangers, 1599 B. Jonson i 
/iTA Mtm out Hwn. Induct., Wearing a pyed feather 
The *cahle hatband, or the three-piled ruC swm Maesion 
A fit. ^ Me//, n. i. <N.) More cable, till he had as nuich as 
my cable-hatband to fence him. X7*3 Band. Gaz* No. 6x29/3 
Stolen from the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathom of Eleven 
Inch ^Cable laid Pendant, *7^ Faixoner Diet. Marine 
(1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable-laid or hawser-laid : 
the former are composed of nine strands, viz. three great 
strands, each of which is compo-sed of three .smaller .strands. 
X883 W. C. Ruhski.i. Sea Queen II. ii. 34 'I’he men were set 
to work to get the '^cable-range along, ready for bringing np. 
X5»3 SiCELTOH Ga?'/. Laurel 833 From the anker he kutteth 
the *gabyH rope. X5s6 Chrofi. Gr. Friars USsal 53 At the 
west ende of PowIIes stepuU was tayed a cabelle roppe. 
xyxx Loud. Gax No. 4882/3 About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Rope, .about nine Inches Circumference. 2549 Com/L Scot* 
vi. 40 'Fhe maister. .bald the marynalis lay the cabtl to the 
*cabilstnk, *833 Marhvat P* Single <*^63) 62 Knocking 
the man down into the *cable tier, i860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man’s Cateck. 63 The hemp cables are coiled in the cable 
tiers. x8Sx Kaymon'o Mining Gloss,, *Cabk-tooh, the ap- 
paratus used in drilling deep holes, such a.s artesian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to connect the drill with tiie 
machine on the surface. 

CaMe (k/i-bT), tx. [f. tbe sb.] 

1. trans* To funiisn with a cable or cables ; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie up, 
e 1500 Dunbar Tua Mariit Went, 354 Se how I c&beld 
gone cout with a kene brydill ! 1530 Palsgr. 473/j, I 

cable, I store a shyppe of cables. 1598 Fucrio, Gomenare \ 
. .to cable an anker. 1605 T. Ryves F par's Z*lm (x6»o) 31 
They are . . ft^rtefied and cabled vp with the graiiiits md 
priudctlges of Gregory the *4. SniULKY Rjcample i. i, 

ilere I am cabled up aliove rheir ^lot. — Imposture 

I. ii, I hofM: she’s not turned iiun . . I do not like The women 
should be cabled up. x8oo Nmml Ckrm. IV. 318 His 
Majesty’s ships are msufilciently cabled, xl^ L», I.vttom 
Ring Amasts IL n. tu. xi. 273 'I'he motive power of hb 
being was cabled to Superstition. 

2L Arch. To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
occupy the lower part of the fliitings, so, m to 
represent a row or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

X3N66 Eneiick L^im W, gt Cabled with s.mal! plllm 
bound round it, with a k.ind of arched work and subdi visions 
between. 1848 Kickman ArcMt 13 'Htese cha,nn«k are 
sometimes partly filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called tabling the friitea, *875 Gwict ArcAtt GItws- st, v. 
Cabling, In modern times an occasional abuse has been 
ractised of cabling without fiuii.ng, as 'm the church della 
aptenm at Rome. 

3. irapts. and tttlr. To transmit (a m«age, news, 
etc#), or commtinicate, by submarine telegraph. 
(Const, as in U tekgraph,) 

1871 ScHECi »E Verb Americanisms (tirz) sy> A late 
lcleii>ra.ra by Atlantic Cable frona the Britisli Preimer. .mid : ' 
‘Cable how match-tax works", x88o Times aS Oct., The I 
cxdting news cabled from Ireland. x88x /mik Standard 24 j 
Mar., Be |i. e. Secretary Blainel lm$ been ctbling con* i 
stantly with Jterd Granville, x8Sk Times *4 Apr. 5/3 llie j 
Secretary of State, .cabkd the sutetanceof them to Muiistet I 
.Lowell. 1884 Kmdal Mere, t Nov. 5 Mr. Heary Irving i 
cabled me from Bmtm* .that, etc. j 

Cable, ote. f, of Cabali^ horse. i 

Cabled (k<f**bTd), jW/. &, {f. Cabli and w. | 
•k -®B.] a. Fniuishea or fastened with a cable or | 
cables, b. Arch, c* Mcr, (See oaots.) i 

*530 Pa!L®g», 47|/x My ahypjpe m a* w«l cabled w any in i 
ail the fieetc. EvttVM tr. Frearfs AtvMt Some- ' 
times we find the Strigea to be fill’d up wtih a swelling , .and ^ 
theie ■« may csdl Slav'd ojr CafoLd Columns, lygx Chaju- i 
mim CycL, CaMed Jtuies, in ardhitecture fi!l« m with ’ 
raised or swslling pieces in form of Cables, /bid. CaMed, 
in I/eroMiyt b aj^f^Ked to a mm formed of the two ends of 
a ship's cable, xfm jDif«a Fbmee n, I n Myrij»'« fwt Itheyl 
Catt out the cabka stone upon the stttito. 

Cablegram Clc^^*b’lgnmi). [f. Cab^b sAa* 
-OBAM, by stiiierficiai analog with Tiligeak; 
(in which bom elements are Greek). (The sub- 
stitution of Caioobam has been vainly urged 
varions wiitei:s,)3 A message sent by sabmartne 
teh»mph cabk. 

X W Jjoiiy Mem sfi Sept., The new wwd emikgrmm it 
wed by a New York cemtemportufy to dimmMnm a tele* 
^phic deswtcb* x8y$ in Tmm CD.) Th» libel appear* la 
yemr Jouiml asacableipaiij, N«rwY«riL*crthu pet ' 

in Paiiy Mem 14 Oct. fi/» If there k any necemt-ty fm m 
word todistittgiu»hatoh®n»sentby cable,. I ' 
that the w€id * Calogriwn* ho used fat the pdaoe oi * CStoto- 


gram x88o Aikenmmt No. 2764. 503/2 A cablegmin has 
been received .. from America, .announcing the discovery^ ol 
a * large comet ’ by Mr. Lewis .Swift. ^1883 High Commiss, 
of Canada in Times 13 Aug., Jit may interest your associa- 
tion to be made acquainted with the following cablegram. 
Cablegraph. (kei'b’lgrgef), p. [f. prec. after 
telegraph.'] 

1^7 Standard 14 Oct, 2/6 [He] cablegraphed from Itoon. 

CaMess (kse'bles), a. [f. Cab j-p.b + -less.] 
Unprovided with, a cab or cabs. 

1834 Fraser's 3 Iag. X. 365 The cabless condition of St, 
James's Street. 1837 Chamb. ynil. VIII. 82 ,Ili-paved, ua- 
iirfited, cables.^ regions. 

€aMet (kt'^blet). [f. Cabm A s.mall 

cable or cable-laid rope less than 10. inches in 
circumference. 

1575-6 in 4ih Report Cmptmiss, IJist MSS* (1874) ti4/s 
An Act for the true making of great cables and cabktts. 
x6x 3 I'Vy. Guiana in //arl Misc. tMalh.^ III. 176 By Ac 
, .fury of the wdnd and sea, iJie caldet broke. 1794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship i, 54 Cabieis, cable-laid ropes, under nine 
inches in circumference- xSte Naval Clmm, III. 6s Made 
fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. xto3 Rip. Com- 
puiss. in Naval Chron. X. 48 C.'iblets — Inches, g^, 9, S, 
7|. .3. xSfio H. Stuart Smmads Catseh. 52 When three 
cablets are laid up together, it is called * iww.ser*lakl rope*. 

Cabling ik^^'bliijh vbi. sb.i [f. Cabled. +* 
-iN'tt k] 'Fhe filling up of the lower part of the 
flutes of a column wdth cylindrical mouldings. 

*753 Chambers Qt/. Supp.f,* v.,, There are also cablings in 
relievo without fluting, esixicially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Sapienra at Rtnue, 

Cabling, erroneous or dial, form of Cavelling. 
xSSg 7 VwuxiWeefcly ed.) 4 Sept. 6/x I'hls process known as 
cabling, .the only fsur method of allotting the work, 
t Ca-blisb. Obs, fprob. a. Anglo-Fr. *cabiis«i>i 
F. chaidis^ OF. chaaldis, medX. caMkiumf pL 
cabiida, in the Forest Iaws, in same sense ; of 
doubtful derivation : see IJttr^ ; hnt app. Tda,tv^i 
to OF, chmhk^ and thus with L. '^cataboh, set 
Cable, and cf. Littr^ chahlis and Du Cange cahu- 
/us*] Strictly, trees blown clown, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by the legal 
aiiticpiaries of the i6th c. as *• brushwood. 

1594 R. CiOMmw ynrutiki* tt/b Cahlfck i» properly 
brushwt>od. 1'. claimed the drie wwH & cablish in hm 
ow«e wcxjds. X664 Si'EtM AK/^/fMVfrt.Cablish. . . Angl. Brujih- 
w<K>d. .Rectibs . , Wimifalis. x6®8 R. H01.M* Arm^mfry ni, 
75/2 Cablish is all sort* of Brushwooti 185a Smite Mmg. ^ 
Fr, Pictf OAhlM%. .bois ehabiis, bromsmms. 

Cabman (ka-bma-n). £f. Cab A nan. 
whose occupation is to drive a public cab, 

1850 ]VI«s. Erowninc Fmms II. xpx Tlte cabman** cry to 
get <nit of the way. x86o Fmat Tomr, m Half a doxen cab*, 
men ahourinf in my earn, ibid. *37 They know them m 
well as .a Ixmdoa calwaan does the *titset«, 

Cabob (kil:^b). Also kabob. [Arab, 
kakU (also in Fers, and Urdu), ® sen»e.| 

1. An oriental dish (see the quotations) ; also 
used in India for roast meat in gaiertl. (Now 
always in piur.) 

1698 Fever Aee, B, Ind. 4 P, 4^4 (YA Caboh Is Rostm«At 
on Skewer*, cut in little round piece* no bigger than a Six* 
pynce, and Ginger and Carllck put between each, *743 R, 
Po(r:ocic» Bgipt in Pinkerton vof, XIV, a it CaboWj oc 
meat rotted in small pieces, that nmy be eat without dlvldwfc 
18x4 Fo!kb» Pramt Mem. ILxSoiV.), I often partook wlm 
my Arabs of a dish common in Arabia called Eabob or 
Kab-ab. *%4 TuacECEAV MiweoMm IL «4a Eats catebs 
with city laSobs. 

%. * A kg of mutton sttiffet! with white herrings 
and sweet herbs* (HalliwellL 
xfigo B, E* Pkt C*mt. Crew, CeW, a l.a>in of Mutton 
Roasted with anOnyon betwixt each ioiut ; aTurkisli and 
Persian Bish. ,»ow uiied in Engkad. 

Hence Okbo’b p. To cook in the marmer de- 
scribed, (Vikbster cites Sir T. Hcrl>ert.) 

11 Caboeeer (ksekmkv). [ad. Fg. mbmeroy 
f. cabo, mbqa head.] The heiulmaa (of a West 
African village or tribe), 

X836 Mausyat MidsA. Rosy xvi, My father appointed me 
a Caboceer. *^4 R. Bimrow Dakwu 1 1 , 38 llie type of a 
Uahoman Caboceer. xBSfi Eeoel N’at Musk i, 4 Ihe 
melodies prcKluced by a Calxiceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upm ii& aanko, d«*erve our attontioa. 
t€ab'Ciell«, sk Obs. [see next and Cabgt.] 
A hsh ; the Ikli-head, or Miller’s Thumb. 

0*43® F#r, in Wr,*Wfikker 64X Mk calxiehe- 

e X440 ppvmp, Parv. 57 Caboche, mrrmim, 
t 'Oabo^dbLai f Oh. Also 6 mb«tg«. Ff. 
F. mbcfchcr (in same sense) implied in ppk- 

CabooheDj and used {m m^hcr) by 
Falsgr., £ Mhekc^It tapm'chm «tg». and pejom* 
live of mpb head. The fonii cab&gg i* idenUfled 
with Cabbagi w.I, which m uilimately the Mtm 
word.] trmu. Ti> mt (M Agt hmd of (a d«sr) 
cio«e txihlind the ho«9. 

a X4»5 Ph. ILmimg MS, Boil 546 fob 93 |^r »«!«& »o 
more but to caboebe m heed 1330 pAtsa. I kulat^ 
a deem, Jo eahtiehe* 1 wyll cabag e my dere. .Je eabmhgmy 
ma bmP. 1575 Tuebekv, Mk, xliiL 134 It i* cut c« 

a«w to the lieifi A®d then the liewie m cawied mt 
cloie by the home* thfotigb th© brtirw: yoa omm 

vttdemeath the eyet, oocl th«r h is cut oC 

CferlKKsli^ 

Mi^'»t%ppi* a. Mir, Aim 
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[f. prec. ; or ad F. mhochi in same sense,] Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off close behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck ; trunked. 

3:57a Bossewell Arfmrie ii. 59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d’Or. 1610 Guillim Heraldry ni. xiv, (1660) 162 These 
horned beasts . , have also their heads borne Trunked : 
Which of some Armorists is blazoned Cabossed. 3751 Cham- 
bers O'f/.j Caboched, caboshed or cabossed. 1761 Brii. 
Ma^, il, 76 Three harts heads, caboshed, argent. 1797 
ChurcMxf. Acc. St, Mary Hill, Lmd. (Nicholls) gs mte, 
A bull’s head cabost, s866 Peacock £u£. Ch, Furniinre 
36 A chevron between three bucks* heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo'cMiig, calio'ssiagj, M. sb. Her, [f. 
as, prcc. + (See quot.) 

3727 Bradley Fam, Diet. I. s.v, Cabosed, A Term in 
Heraldry, for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be- 
hind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a 
perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
press’d 1 ^ a Horizontal one, and is never so close to the 
Ears as Cabosing, 

llCabocIlOll (kabijjhh*). Also 6 Sc, cabos- 
cborm, coboischoun, oobosohoun. [Fr. : aug- 
mentative of caboche ; see above.] A precious 
stone when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or receiving any regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being reraoved. This fashion is chiefiy ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst. Chiefly attrik, as in cabockon shape, 
crystctl, emerald, etc. 

3578 (Jam.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
rubyis coboischoun. Ibid, add Foure rubyis coboschoun. 
387* Ellacomek Bells of CJt, vii. 374 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut crystal, .at one side of this cabochon 
is a mitred figure. *877 w. Jones Finger-rin^ L, 220 A pale 
cabochon sapphire. xSSg Timm 14 July y The centre stone 
..is endrdm by ruby, emerald, sapphire, and five other 
stones, cut cabochon wape, 

t Cabod, z>. Obs. rare“^K irmts, ? To edge or 
border.' 

Costume (3849) ** 3 * With fringes of knotting 
yourDickey cabod, 

Cabok, obs. f. of Kebbuck, Se., cheese. 

Gabon, -et, early forms of Cabik, -it. 
Gaboosa (kS.bi2-s). Also cam-, .can-, ooboose. 
pdentical with kabuis, kombuis, taxlht 
mmb^se, eahUse, MLG. kahh^se (whence mod.G. 
habme), also F. cambuse * app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the iSthc.’ (Littrd). 
The original lang. was perh. LG, ; but the history 
and etymology are altogether obscure.] 

X * The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
a man-of-war. It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking’ (Smyth Sailorf 
WerdM.), 

3769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789% Caboose, a sort of box 
or house to cover the chimney of some merchant-shipa. I t 
somewhat re.semble.s a centry-box, and generally stands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck. 
38^ N. York Ckron, in NazsalCkrm, XIII. 122 William 
Cameron drifted almrd on the canboose. 1805 Duncan 
Marin, Ckron, IV. 70 A sea broke . , and swept away the 
caboose and all its utensils from the deck, 3833 M. Scott 
T&m Cringe (386a) d Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tiny cabo^s. 1844 Regul. Ord, Army 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
3879 Farrar St. Paul II. 375 The caboose and utensils 
must long ago have been washed overboard, 
b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erected on land. 
38j^ Autobiop ^egpar'^oy 93 The man. .reque.sted me to 
uthis pannikin on the caboose hre. 1883 Har/eds ffag. 
'eb. 333 Outside are * cambooses' for preparing fish in the 
open air. 3^3 Cmtury Map, XXVi. 5:^3 The lawn is 
studded with -cabooses, 

2 . £/. S, A vau or car ou a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge, 
i88x Ckicago J'imm 18 June, The caboose of theconstnic- 
tion train, containing workmen and several bt>y#, 3884 
Dakota Jan,, Fmx aura and a caboows rmmiug down 
the track, 

Gabos : see Cabot. 

Cabosh, -0d, eabossod, var. fl CaBoaiB, 

Ii Cabot (ha bo, kaebst). [Earlier and N.Fr. eabaf, 
mod.F, cMbM, t Romanic eaba, rtf/*? head 4 -or,] 
fl. A fish I the Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb, 
idit CoTfiR., Pokmt r^al, the white Cabot. 

2 . A measure of dry goods in the Channel 
Hands ; cf. the Sc. Cap. 

*835 H. D. tmus CManml Isl 324 In Jersey . . sbeteen 
cabots per pereh, has been known to be ubiasned. *86» 
Anst«» Ckanml Isl w, App. A (ed, In Jerssey, th© 
measure of dry goods is the cabot, or half-bushel, .contain- 
ing 43 lbs, 7 03 S, of distilled water. 

Gabotag# Mmt [a. F. rahiap'e 

(also Sp,, in It, eabaiappia) in same sense ; f, F. 
eabokr to coast ; whence F. has also mlmteur, m- 
b&tkr, ecdtoimf eabotimge, eakolimr. Derivation 
uncertain. 

Originally a shipping term of the north of France ; M. Faw! 
Meyer rcyectn LIurd'a guess from Sp. eabo cape, headjand, 
asi it * to sail from cai>e to cape \ m untenable phoneticaliy 
Arid historically, and thinks sne verb must be from the name 
of a kind of boat The gloss * mbo, trabe, nave* occurs in 
IMS. Bibl Hat, 3646 If. ®ib) a 33 th c copy of aa older 


glossatj; and Littrd has cabot, chahot as north French 
equivalents of saJbot, which is still applied to a small vessel 
running two or three knots an hour. (Brachet guesses that 
caboter may be from the surname Cabot ; which may have 
had the .same origin, but cf. prec.)] 

Coasting ; coast-pilotage ; the coast carrying 
trade by sea. 

Z833 Sm J, Sinclair Corr. II. 186 The Cabotage, as they 
call It, or carrying trade. 3876 R. Burton Gorilla L. I. 6 
Small vessels belonging to foreigners, and employed in 
cabotage. 1883 Stattdard 2 Jan. (Article; The Cabotage in 
China. [From Shanghai correspondent.] 
f Cabow, Obs. Also cabbowe. 

3489 lYill 0/ Ro<wley, Bristol i Somerset Ho.) All my 
Cabowe or Stuf in Marchaundi.se, s ^03 Will of Barre 
(Somerset Ho.t The Cabow that I hane in her [a .shm]. 1503 
Bristol Wills (Wadleyi 173, xx marke of my Cabbowe in 
monw or dettes. .the Residue of my Cabbowe. 
t Ca'bre, V. Ohs. [a. F. cabrer, i, Sp. cabra 
goat : see Caper.] mtr. To caper (as a horse), 
3600 Holijind Livy viii. vii. 285 At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with his forefeet. 

ii Gabr6 (kabr(?),tf. Her. [Fr.; i. cabrer i see prec.] 
Said of a horse: Capering, rearing on the hind legs, 
il Ca'bria, ca'brit. Also oabree. [cf. Sp. 
cabrito kid, dim. of cabra goat.] The Pronghorn 
Antelope, Antilope Americana {fnrcifera \ 

[3634 T. ScoiT md Ft. Fox Populi p A peece ofkane Kid, 
or Cabrito.} 3807 Pike .Sources Mississ, n. 336 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. x8m Penny fycl II. 73/3 
The Prongbuck. .called cabree by the Canadian voyageurs, 

t Ca’briole. Obs, [In sense i, a, F. cabriole 
(i6th c.) a leap like that ol a goat. Senses 2, 3, 
appear to be old errors for Cabbxolet.] 

1 . A capriole, a caper (of a horse). 

3834 Scott Wotk I. viii. 303 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. 

2 . A kind of small arm-chair (Littr^). 

3785 Mackenzie I.otmger No. 36 r 8 Sofas and stuffed 
chairs in the drawing-room, which my Lady has made her 
change for cabrioles. 

3 . Cabriolet. 

3797 Holcroft Stolber^s Trm, fed. 3) II. Ixi. 403 The 
coaches are . . less dangerous than the little one horse 
cabrioles. 3803 W. Felton Carriages II. 380 The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. 

Cabriolet (karbriji?!^’)- fa. F, cabriolet, deriv. 
of cabriole, so called from its elastic boimding 
motion.] A light tvro-wheeled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. Contracted by 1830 to Cab, and in later 
times applied to any vehicle known by that name. 

[3789 Letfr, Paris in Public Ads>eriher 3 Crushed to 
death by one of those machines called Cadfiokts \ on ac- 
count of which infernal vehicles, the inhabitants . . can no 
longer venture on foot at any hour. iBx$Ann, Reg. 339 
I.avalette was . . conducted by Sir R. Wilson beyond tfie 
barriers in an English cabriolet.} 1833 Genii Mag. 463/a 
April 23 Cabriolets were, in honour of Tus Majesty's birth- 
day, introduced to the public this morninp;. 1840 Barham 
Ingol Leg. T94 His lordship rang for his cabriolet Irime 
day}, a 384$ Hood Lost Heir, I’m scared when I think 
of ^ them Cabroleys. xBSa Miss Bradikin f. Mankrtoni 
L ii. 43 Edward Arimdelnad driven over in a cabriolet. 

Cabul le, -byl, obs. ft. of Cable, 

Gabmra (kse'Hm). Haul, [? connected with 
Cable.] (pi) * Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks,. and the like^ 
(Smyth Sailor's Wofd*bk.^, 
xdstd Caft. Sm'ITH Aecid. Vng. Seamen 16 Cables terue . , 
for rope yame, caburn, sinnit, an[dl okum, tfiz? — Sm* 
mads Gram, v. 35 Cabume is a small line made of spun 
■ yarne to make a bend of two Cables, or to !M*ase the Tackels, 
or the like, 3678 in Fmium; also in mod, Dicti. 

If Cacafke'go. Also 7 om&fugo, -fogo, c»co- 
fuego. [£ L. eaei*re, Sp. and Pg. eagar to dis- 
charge excrement + Sp. fuepo (Pg, fo^) fire L. 
focus hearth.] A spitfire : a braggart. 

(The rtaine of the Spanish galleon taken by llrake in '1577.) 
3615 Fletcher FmrMam iii. i. She will be ravisht before 
our faceti by ruscadh and cacafwgos, wife, .atcafugoes I 
rzddz ArgyMs Will in. Harl Misc. 1374^* ¥ 111 , 37/2 
Presbytery will soon tee a prating, nonseurical Caca- 
fiiego, 36^ PiHLLiKS, Cm^uego, a Sjmntsh word siptifying 
Shitefire | and it is used for m hmggmg vapouring fellow. 
35»*~90 m Bailew 37*5 B'em Cant. Diet ltff$ A»h, 
Cma/mgo, m insect in Spam said to dayrt fire from its 

Gaeagogiie, erroneom form of CAWAomtm. 
Cacao klkt-tf). Also (6-7 ctecao)^ 

6-8 eaaoa,, 8 cseo, oooao; and see Cowa, [Sp. 
cacao, ad. Mexican cacohuatl * caca-tree *,] 

1 . The teed of a tropical American tree( 7 %iftf- 
br&ma Cacao, N. O. Bfitmrimem\ from which 
cocoa and chocolate are prepared. ■. 

*SSS 1 Euem Bm&des W. Imd. lArb.) 34a In the stef*de |of 
money} the halfo shelte tff idmondi, whkhe kynde of Bar- 
barous money they [the Mexlomsl cauk cacao or cuom- 
guate, 3J594 Blunurvil JRxerc. v. --cd, 7I ^ Fruit, whkh 
the Inhabitants cal in their tongue Cacaco, it i« likt fa an 
Almond, .of it they make a <»rtainc drink® which they love 
marvelous well, a 3^ P»iTy Pel. A ritk, iv, 1 1691 > % 'llie 
value of Sugar, ladico, Tote:», Cmion, «t 4 Cacc», 
brought from tte Southward parts of America. 370* Lmm* 
Cm. No, 3843/3 A French Jmze , . laden with Suptr, Caco 
and Imileo from Martinka 374S F0f, ii. v, led, 4I 

248 Her load txmritaed of timber, ojcao, oocoN-nute, tobwefo 


hides. 3836 Macgillivrav Humholdfs Trav. viii. loB 
Cacao and sugar were also raised to a considerable extent. 
3849 W. Irving Co/ft'Mfojf.s I!. 315. . 

1 2 . The powder produced by grinding the seeds, 
often with other substances mixed ; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; -- Cocoa. 

1633 Wadsworth Chocolate a Cacao .. is cold and dry. 
366a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar ii. 8 Tlicy had brought to 
tliein jarrs of Cacao. 

3 . The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Cacao-tree, 

3756 P. Browne famaica ii I'hey .supfdy the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amcr. 
II. VH, 296 The value., was esiimamd by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange, 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 372 The seeds of the cacao were 
made use of as money in iVIexico. 

4 . aiirik, as in cacao* nut, freCt etc. ; also cacao- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. ; cacao- 
walk, a plantation of cacao-trees. 

363® Wadsworth Chocolate 13 When they are growue up 
to a good hight, then they phint the Cacao-trees. 
Hickeringill 30 I’wo of these Utile Ckicoa Nuts 

(or Kernells; passe currant for one farthing, ibid. 1:4 f.’acoa- 
Walks. .containing ten or twelve Acres of Ground, 1663 
H. Stubbk Ind. Nectar ii. 9 They made a certain cMdiug- 
drink of the Cacao nuts. 1778 Ruber r.st,?N Hist, Atucr. U. 
vin. 41a Tlie cacao-tree grows spontuneotisly in several parts 
of the ton-id zone. 1885 Lady Brassev 1 he Trades 
The ground is then prepared for the reception of the cacao 
pod.s, which are planted in rows called ‘cacao-walks’, 
Cacarooteh, ob^. form of CocKiioACii. 
t Ca'catory, a. Obs rare"^^. [ad. mod. L. 
cacatorius, f. cacitre to evacuate the bowels; see 
-ORY.] Attended with looseness of the bowels. 

3684 tr. Bottefs Merc. Commit, vi. 183 Cacatory, Dejectory, 
or Loose-fevers .. ought wholly to be imputed to Choier, 
37S3 Chambers Cycl Sugfi,, Cacatory fever. 

Caccagogae (ka‘*kagpg). Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
teSLfcKTi excrement + -ayaryoj leading, leading away, 
f. <l7-€iv to lead, drive. Chamlxas Cpcl .Supp. 
1753 has mod. L. cacagoga.’] An ointment made 
of alum and honey, and used to promote stool. 
Gaccao, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Caeclie( 3 a, obs. f. Catch v. 

Cace, obs. form of Case. 
t Cace’HlpliatOB. Obs. rare. fGr. 
rov Mil-sounding, equivocar.] An iU-stiiinding 
expression. 

1*589 Puttknham Eng. /teriVfArb.Vi^ollus vice « called 
by tlie Greekes Caccmphaioij, we call it lh« vnshamefaM rir 
figure of foule speech.l zfiaa Feacham Compl Gmti. ( i66i| 
174 It had beene an harsh and unpleafting CacempImSorh as 
your own care will tell you. x^Mt- goi in ilAH-W. 

Caohalot (karjalpt, koe*|ald), Also S-tj -elot, 
[a. F. cachalot, in the Bayonne dial* of 17th c. 
cackalut, app. meaning, * tootheti *, from a Koiiminc 
word for * tooth * or * grimier *, in Gasctm cackau, 
Carcassone caichal. Cat, caocai, Fr. dials, cuissai, 
caysal I'he first notice of the word in Eng. wrii«T» 
is cpioted from the French of AmlersoiFs Huioin 
Naiureiie de Island, etc. (Hamburg 174^). The 
word is now found in most Europan langs., as Ger. 
kachaioi, Da. kaskeki, Swl kasemi. Dii. kadkt, etc. 

«ln Mmeilanm Curiom, 167& C Frank 
368 p, observation cxxxyl qj. treat?, of tlik wbak ‘i|mi 
in Bfiyonna, Byaris, et in insula S. Johannis rk L«ta, ri m 
lock iibi capitttr Cackalmt, hitiiie (hca dicttur’4 A differ* 
em derivation i» projKwed byZoblcr, RNiscA.f Mom. PhsM. 
IV, *76, whereby he would conneet it with Sp, cm’AMck, 
which derives from I* mlulus.l 
A genus of whales, Wonging to the fantlly Caio* 
dontidm, distinguished by tftr presence ai lecth in 
the lower jaw. ' Tht*C!oriimon Cachalot, orS|’*irrin 
Whale, which yields sperinacrii, grows to the 
length of 70 feet, and has a htTid nearly oncf-half 
of the length of the body; it in all stas, 

but Its home is the Padfie ().:eaii, 

*74;? Gmtl Mag* XVI L 174 I'hr fi^yirc i^'hich Mr. 

#on givefs of the Cacliebt , . has the air of a itjuii’Hirr 17% 
Pennant Ami. III. 46 ’I'hh %tuw ,, tte Frciuh call ( a- 
chalot, a name wt tmw adfipted, *83* !,¥i;s,i. Prmr. iirol 
II, ng A herd of Carimluis, ispwiinG of wir humli'Ml in 
numlwr, were found stramfod «r KiursioH, Gtk««y. 3833 
Sw C Bell limml (1834* 1398 Hw pliywirr or laiJudvi 
whale . . hM a very large teatl »i»d k I'ettiM'habIc for liav* 
i«g teeth. *847 Cami'en rKit Ami, | ai 3, 

U»rCil© iKoJ), sk Alio b OMsfet©* [a. F. 
cache, f, cacher to hide.] 

1 . A hiding pla«, a»p, of gcxids, treasure, etc. 
*SW P^AHi Ifoy. la Tlw Inlialiiwnit** i!in'!lixw«*e 

of our tXHttinge,. ted , . hkl tlwyir treasure lu site 

C, iNNifJ Scoil im AIM, Age$ x. 310 Hit iiltic ca^.lw m 
the Orkney w-ihure, pmlitccd 16 pottmi of Mlvrj, 

W, E. Kino Sp>rfym, 4* m idamia hi §7 
Crouched In hi# ciidw of i,»cri tettghH, 

csp. A hole or moHiid made bv Aiiitricaii 
pionecfi and Arctic explorew lo liltk* sloita of 
provisions, ammtiniilon, etc. 

x%7 W* InviMtf Capf, I. 967 Capiain Bi«rtir» 

vllle, .prwftiled wfHjm them to .to tb« c{ir:t «4 »S# 

ICANi A rtf. Expi I. xll 13^ fwwrr of ib« brar iii 
breaking mp a provFkm cwlit h extiaonisnary. i%t M Aan* 
HAM Gt Imam Sm v. ba Ettry edm atsd taUtt wai 
Ihoroufhly 


CACHE* 
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CACKLE, 


2 , The store of provisions so hidden. 

183. . Back yrnL A rciic Voy, (Bartlett),. I took advantage 
of a detached heap of stones, to make a cache of a bag of 
peminican. .1843 FitrtMONT Repart ILvp, Racky {1845) 

22 As this was to be a point in our ^homeward journey,.^! 
made a cache {a term used in all this country for^ what is 
hidden in the ground) of a barrel of pork. 1863 Luuuock 
Pre/i. Times ,viv. (r86g) 484 'J’he ICsqnimaux .. they all of 
them make ‘ caches ’ of meat under stone cairns. 

CJacll6 (haj ), V, [f. Cache sb . : cf. F. cacker^ 
trans, I’o put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under jii^round ; said also of animals. 

2856 F.xpL L Kxiii, 28B He accordingly cached 

etiough provision to last them back. 2863 Lo. Iv1ii.ton& 
W. Chkaiu.k N. IVesi Pass. v. 75 We now proceeded .. to 
remove the cask from its hiding-place, and . . to cache it 
safely at st>me dislaitce. 2877 (Jouscs Fur Arim. ii, 51 When 
they Iwfdverenesi can e.at no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and cficlm tliern. 

CadiOj ohs. form of Cash, Chinese money. 
Caelieiii, ohs, form of Catch v. 

CrUCiiectic (kakc'ktik), a. Also 7*'^ -iok. 
[Uitiniately ad. (.in fcax^firiK-tU in a had haldt of 
body. Cd'. CAtiHHXY, Cachixtique occurs in K, 
in i5thc. ; mo(i,L. caekeeikus is proh. still earlier.] 
Of or pertainiiuj to cachexy; affected with or 
charactciized hy cachexv or a ha<l state of body, 

2634 loHNsoMtr, I^ireys (“hirury. xk. vii. iT6;'8 462 A 
mclanchont.k * lu.hcctick di■>p(»^id(m t/f the whole body. 2744 
BiHKFirv .S’A/v^ ^'I'he good effr' t ol th^^ medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons xB6i O, W, 
r. 210 'I'hv ilai -chested and c.'udsectic pattern which is the 
clasnicat type of certain excelieni young females. 

Caelie*cticaX, tr. [f. prec. + -Abh]^ -cprec. 

2623 fiAur A fiat, (V. tv. 41 She w;h of it whitish bleake 

colour, anti of a cat;hei.tit.all tHsp<,sitiuu. 2733 AisnuruHoT 
Air je Vtmng and dtjrui biooii, rather than vapiti and ca- 
diectkal. 2755 in I'OMNsttN ; alao in Chah; and )mt>d. Diets, 
t Cacli6lcow* Ar. (ibs. [f. Catch v. + Cow.] 

A cow*aitclier or catlic-poimder ; hence a 
bailiff. CL <,!ATCH-ror.L. 

2523 fknjui.Ai yKnfii vin. Prol. x Sum wald be court 
nui»» sum c!«k, ami »uni a cuchekow, Sum knydit, sum 
capitane, Mini (Jahter, wim King. 

t Ca'cli^r©. Obs. mre'^K fa. OXF. 
mfkmr (mwLF. f. melier to Chabh : cf, 

A luinter. 

e 1340 daw. Cr A7. ii|<| ^mnt cacherei |>at couhe, 
cowpktl hor houndeiE, 

tCa*cliOr©l* Oh, Ako 4 kachorel. [f. prec. 

4* *Eh. C’f. swurnhYlfWasird.} A catchpoll, beagle, 

/# i3#s Cpf. Akwi'i (18:1131 ®5* Awyn tin* rachereles cometh ; 
tliuft 3f mot care, a *340 AymS. a6.| p« clyeuel a-ye huam j 
And id's kiiclierele* . hi* Iwu's raid greiiie Htrer«g!»€ wokle loky. 1 

tCacli0ap©ll,^Ifale. AA Ok. Akoboaciie- i 
ptiyll* -pill, -spftle, oaiolJtiml©, haiohspell, 7 
oatohp’ula. [app. corrimt form of Fkm. €aehi^ 
f. {«!•>. mxfSf, ihig. Chahe% "Du. 
kaais place where the tiall falk 4 s/mi play. The 
Fkm. was eviikrillj from a ntirtli. Fr. : cf. 
Ficard iw/jhfr to chaM*,] 

1 , The gameM»f trimist ; nUottfink 

IPt'wiatPi Truth in AV. Payp*ih''tWiZ 4 km handles 
«j.m I *iw Imt flreitl, In t:nt«lipuk playeiie. t 6 it 
Kmirs - JaiJi,’ Bullet calini f’Mtchpiilc lid^o'leiifiisl balls the 
thwuwml vdf/. xixS Ik CimmuMs li/r 1. 7$$ 

C’jiclwpde, wf Witt iimth cjijo>i‘d by dttt prince. 

a, A U*S,! 4 W-COl||t. 

25a6 AV. LJ, T'rMSHfvFg Air. In Pitcairn Crimm. Trm/s 
I. 771 item, for lalU'un Crmiiniist cacbe-piiyll. 
drm XVI. ijain.l 1 lie hinging uf the said AlexVis 

-car hcHpalp wall, ihik XXV, t jam.t The duir ofhis 

tifwhrpill kith Mggst, Ak fjas. 17 ii%4' 255 

jjanio for)'ln‘rili% j.i-rdh, ti nc.otis, kuh cldstour.. 

tinnit within tin bonmJw. «f fhepriork..of Sanctaudrois. 

llC*cli0t (kaffb Ako ^-7 c&tchet. [I^r, ; L 
ttpfhr to coiitTah ill il^th c trcatwl as English.] 

1. A seal Mkt qfrarbfi (F. kiirf tk emhp : 
a letter tiiider tlie private of the French king, 
emstainhig an tinier, often of exile or imprisonment 

<1 *%9i Ss'iiriiMvnoii AVil. C7#, iv. ^1671" 193 Sliehad 
III %iea«i iif haind, a Caciiei to be ii«d in this 
tif 2734 KKSitrsiE /’ri«o Re, /,«#» 5 1809? 177 

ihk ih« «f lawcH VL t» lira crown of England, n 

caicitei or f«al in;wlr,haviijg ihi Kiug's twme engraved 
mi it Willi wldcli all siMiialiiw wmt to afterwards 
jvvaleil. 1753 SiSi Maj, XW kj/n H« obtained a letter of 

Cttcittt, 

2. /i^. Htaiiifh clisiingHkhing mark/ sign manital . 

1840 /kir« AI-. fiSSs* 6') All his works 

fpii.iMfrtI a itniiitl e»b«i : he never did assything mran, 
xSS* l*H4*is*¥ F»i^, *Jm*rmihm xdL 176 The tn 

wbkii the FA’hijl of iaddoifabte Ide w to tie di»i,jsigut8h«d« 

3. iCfrik Ihiiit'tiiitlcrlettiTofcaclicl; privy, secret. 

xl|7 XVI. Akiiaifiatow of idl close, 

cachet, mailed, |sr«» 

t0»e:k#"»io»t#,©ac§xieat0,«'» Obs.rar^K 
[f. iicitt ; we -ATK.] irms, reiitlfr cachectic.^ 
lint, Will AMtimfMrni. «. Iidsj'ys CaceHcate their 
petty IVptttruittms. 

Caolitiiy Wow). Also 7 c»o©xy, -lo, 
cachexe, i% mhmj ; am! In iiicnl.Lfii form 

(S oiiooxiab [ajl tticwlL. or 

W. m'kixii (i6lh c. in Ftn?), ad. Gr. L 

Mm4s bail + 4lm » habit or stele, f* to 


have, have oneself, be in condition. Walker ac- 
cents (kai'keksi) which is according to Eng. analo- 
gies; but mod. Diets, have mostly (kake ksi).] 

*A depraved condition of the body, in which 
nutrition is everywhere defective.’ Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2342 R. CopCANJo Galyen *5 Terap. a X> iij. The euyll haby- 
tude of the body (whiche the Grekes call Cachesic), 2353 
Decades PF. Ind. (Arb.) 58 TE dysease which the 
phisicians caule Cjichexia. ^ 1631 Y/itt: tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. IV. xii. 262 Who can in a Cachexie draw all the vitious 
humours out of the body at once.^ 2775 Sir E. Babuy Ob~ 
serv. Wines 427 Liable to, .cachexies, .etc. 2843 Betiiunk 
Sc. Fireside Star. 65 Affected with fevers and cachexy, 
b. A depraved habit of mind or feeling. 

163a L. S. People's Lib, xvi. 40 The I.sraelites desiring a 
King . . out of a Cacexie and evill frame of spirit. 1637 
Rp:eve GotPs Plea Ep. I>ed. 5, I see.. a cakexy of evill liKe 
amongst you. 2^3 F, E. Paget Warden 0/ Birkingholt 
262 He would think that a cachexy of chattering had be- 
come epidemic among the clergy of the nineteenth century. 
2868 Symonus in Fortn. Rett. Dec. IV, 602 Both poets 
ICbugh and De Mu.ssetJ describe the maladie du silcle^ 
the nondescript cachexy, in which aspiration rntngle.s with 
disencliantment, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief. 

C. Said ol a body politic. 

2654 L’Estrakge Chas, /, 1S7 Her high repletion brought 
her [the City] into a C;ache.xy. 2883 bfacm. Mag. Nov.* 33 
Ireland . . lies fretful and wrathful under a grim social ca- 
chexy of distressful centuries. 

Ca.cM.nnn » fee \ kse-kii -'H\ v. [f, L. cackinm-re : 
See -ATE.] mir. To laugh loudly or immoderately, 
2824 pE Quincey Walladmor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from Leipsic to hloscow. 2837 
FrmeFs Mag. XVI. 43a Groggan - . only cacliianated the 
more vehemently. 

CacMnnatlOjl (ksekini?hJon). [ad. L. eac/iin- 
ndtiim-em^ n. of action f. eachimtdre : see prec.] 
Loiici or immoderate laughter. 

1623 CocKfcraAM, Cac/tinnation^ a great laughter. 263$ 
Person P^arieties ii. 60 These Cachinnation.s or laugn- 
ing.s . . v/hxch we heare, are rather Aerall spirits. 2825 
Scott Guy M. tii, I’he hideous grimaces which attended 
this unu.sual cachinnation. iStWI B rowning King^ Bk, III. 
vnr. 767 He moved to mirth and cachinnation all. 

Ca'cllillBator, [agent-noun f, L. vb. in prec.] 

A loud or immoderate laugher. 

28. . R, Chambers PP'heeshtt They mark a cachinnator as | 
a man to be avoided. : 

CacMlimatoiJy ikrie’kmate:ri\£t. [L prec.: see 
-OHY. j < >f, pertaining to, or connected with loud 
or immoderate laughter. 

2828 Blackw. Mag XXIV, 288 ShsiU our cachinimtory 
muscles remain rigid 2846 H awthorne Mosses 11. iii. (2864I 
61 Which threatened instant death on the slightest cachln- 
natory indulgence. 

CacMque, obs. form of Caciqhe. 

Caclioioiig' ikjie tplpB). Afin. KasektscMhu 
« ** beautiful stone'* of Kalmucks and Tartars® 
(Dana).] A variety of the opal, opaque, bhrisli- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish, 
2792 Macik in Phil. Tram, LX XXL 3^ I'hat variety 
of calcedony which h known to .mineralogists by the name 
of Cachoiong. 2868-80 .Dana Min. 299 Cacholong , , often 
adheres lei the tongue, and contains a little alumina, 

Ii CSaeton. (kapp. Also B owhort. [Fr.] 

1 . Catechil 

270S Motteux Rabeiais v. viii, . Store of Miriiliolana, 
Cashou, Green Ginger preserv'd. 2730 .Beawks Lex Mermi. 
0752' 787 Cardamom®, Long .Peppier, Cachou, etc. 

2 . A sweetmi.at, generally in the form of u pill, 
made of cashew-rmt, extract of liquorice, etc., 
used by tobacco- smokers to sweeten the breath. 

If 0 aclirys S.kse'kris).- SM. [Or. catkin.] 

^ t i. *The aitkin of nut-trees, willows, etc,’ Obs. 

I 2708 in Kirbky. 273* in .Bailey IL 

2 . A genus of umbelliferous plants. 

11 Cacliuclia (k&tJ/PtJft), Incorrectly cachuca. 
[Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

2.840 Barham /ngol Leg. 480 A Court where it's thought 
in a lord or a duke a Disgrace lo fall short in t.lie Brawls 
(their Cm;ho«cat, 2842 Thackeray PrMcss. in Comic T. 4* 
Sk, II. 154 In a very short time Miss BSnse .. could dance 
the cachuca, 284® Ixjngp. Sp. Siud. 1. iii, I see th« dance 
ca.chachas. 1867 Miss Bradimn Attr, P'Uyd i B. 

iCaci^ua (kllsJ'k). Forms: 6 (L. eaeemtSf 
taei^ma,} o.acike, ca4sfl:e, 7 cassiquto, owiq’ue, 
Cc».' 4 ott\ 8 oaobictuo, 8- oasiqti®, 6- oaciquo. 
[a. Sp.eacMtie, mzi fufjor F.rmV#)?, native Ilaytitn 
word for * ford, chief’ ( Oviedo Ask de im ImdimLj 
A native chief or ‘prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and «!jacent parts of America, 
*555 EuEif Decades W. ittd u «, (Arhk 72 Makynge . . a 
brotherly kapie with the Caedms (that i» tomye a kyngel, 
2577 Epen & Wiu.m biisi. T'rem, 2*9 b, Thase Indkm 

f a@ gixat honour and retiemico to theyr Cacique, 2378 
N. tr, Cmt^. W. Ind. 33 A cruel and cursed Caeike, that 
is to My a LoixL in witose power we fell, a 26x8 Raleigh 
Apel 461'he Mynes which the Ca»lque Carapana offered 
them. 2697 Dampikr Fey, 1 . v, 224 "ibey had a Ca- 
sica too . . hut he amid neither write nor siMink Spankh, 
2738 Roikrtsos JdisL Amer. I. ?*, 97 Here Coiurnbus 
WM visited by a prince or Cwtque of the country. 2796 
Morse Amer. Ge^. L 757 The sevewtl nations are governed 
by their chielk or cachiqioat, 2799 SnaamAN Pmanm 1. i, 
On yoiKler hiU, araa^ the fsalm-trtes, we have snrprfwd an 
old cacique. *843 Frescott Mexim ti, i 118641 73 The 
cacique who ruled over this province. 


Hence Caoi^faesliip, f OaeiQ.WBSe« ' ■ 

to ymmtfy UUods Voy. v. v, (2772) 266 The caciquesses, 
or Indian women, who arc married to th.e alcades . . and 
others. xB^FraseFs Mag. XL. 412 Tlie attainment of the 
caciqueship of that pseudo El Dorado by Gregor M'-Gregor. 

^ Cack iksek), v. Obs. or dial. [app. ad. L. cacd-re 
in sam.e sense, whence also MDii. cackm, Du. 
kakkm, early mod..Ger.. kacken^ Da. kakke\ also 
Boh. kakati^ Pol. kakad.’l 

1. inir. To void excrement. 

2436 Pol. Poems (2859) II. 270 Wythoute Calise in ther. 
buttere the cakked. c *440 Promp. Para. 58/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyystyn, coco, c 2500 Dunbar Fen'ieii Frier lot Ffor feir 
vncunnandly he cawkit. 2570 I.fa'ins Manip. 5 To cake* 
cncare. idix Cotgr,, C/tie?\ to cacke. axyxo Pom Alley 
i, Some cack against the wall 2732 in Bailey II, 

2 . Iram. To void as excrememt. . . 

2483 Caxton 'Pretma's b/zgden iv. x- (1507) 158 One that 
haadc cached golde, 2349^ Chakwer in Strype L(fe (1694] 
App. Because tlie Devil could not get out at his mouth, 
the man blew him, or cricked him out behind. 

CJatCkj, sb. Obs, or dial. [f. same source as prec, ; 
used already inOBL in the comh. mcBius Gatririah] 

^ c x6oo Timon v. v. 1x842; 89 Hee hath a face like one’s that 
is at cack, 

t Cackerel (kse*k»rei). ? Ohs. Also 7 oac- 
karel, eackrei. [a. ob-s. F, raqtmrl i also cagarelf 
cagaret) Cotgr., ad. Pr. ragarcij cagarella (also, 
according to Duhamel, gagarel, whence Cuvier s 
specific name gagareila ) ; app. f, Pr. mgar L. 
manr {see Cack ».), with which the name is popu- 
larly associated* 

(Variously etymologhed as * a fish which voids excrements 
-when pursued^ or * which when eaten relaxes the bowels’ ; 
M. Ihnul Meyer suggests* that the name is merely one of 
contempt s= ‘ mechani jnstit puis, son ' poisson chetif'. 7’he 
allied Mmna. is now iii Ps.pkarek diim. of picaro rogue, 
ntscal '.)] 

1 . A small fish of the Mediterranean : the name is 
applied by the fishermen of Marseilles and Toulon 
to Smarts gagarella j,Cuv.), and perhaps to other ■ 
similar s|>ecie8 of the same germs of small sea- 
breams. Early writers used the word to english 
Idiny’s msena * a kind of small sea-fssh, eaten salted 
by the poor % now the name of a genns closely 
akin to Stnaris. 

*^ 3 J* Hicmstr. Jufims* AlmnemdaUr^ Mma.A cac:k* 
rell, Mj called* liccaiise it nmketh the eutem laxative : tom® 
take it for a herring or sprat, X'6ox Hollakp Pimy I, a.4,9 
(kickare!;* change their colour ; for ibew fidws being white 
all Winter, wax black® when Sumner conwf*, //»?«/. IL 
44a Salt (hickerels. 263.3 S.ii«swoor> .£«y.«An IJki.t A 
cackerdl ifwhl, cagarek m^uerel, cagaret, jmele : SwfMef 
mandole, mcmlo/e^^ me»f. 2634 Sm T HiitaKRT Trap, 187 
Fiiibjwhtwe ordinary alx'xle » in «dt w«t«w, immeiyi»r»ol»c, 
--cackrel. skate, iolesi, etc. in IIaii*v. 27M Johii- 

soN, Cackerek a Lmh mid to make tliMt who cat it lixative. 

2 . [as if f. Cack.J Dysentery (F. rammaMxmi'L 
t$sq Howeix Lex. Teirag. It, Prt^K 19 May the Cackrel 

take lam {traitel It. cacmarngMil. 

CSacMa tkw’klb sb. [f. tlie vb. stem ; cf Sw. 

1 kaekei in same sense.] 

. 1 . A cacklcr. (Ur 7 <n//. cackling.) 

a 2®®5 A m'K /*. <56 DoleweS , . nout be kakde (zk r, chakele, 
kakdindcl Etw. Mml, mllm, or dmi. Wlmt a cackle she Ii I 
2 . Cackling; as of a hen or goose, 

2674 N. b'AiRFAX Bulk if* Sfkp, To Rdr., Dinifd & grated 
; with the Cackle. 2C?»97 Divprk Mmis mi fR.i The silver 
. . by her cackle, sav'd the state. 2833 Tennyson 
Goose iii, The gcxwe let fell a golcleii egg WitlT cackle and 
With -cktt-er. 

&. Jig-. Stupid lo<|uacity, silly chatter. 
x6p * k. Rivetus, Jtm.* Mr. Smirke xS Bedawb'd with 
Addle Kygs of the Animadverters own Cackle, 2859 1 V.N* 
KvsoN Enid 876 The riwtic cackle of your bourg. xSkat 
I’hornisury 7 'umer I. .»63 The cackle aWut Claude# 
b. A short spasmodic laugh, a cliuc!;le. 

2856 Lever Martins qfCro* M, 410 She hasn't got a nice 
day for pleiumring T said the Jew, with a vulgar cackle. 
CaoM© (k»’k’!), Forms; 3 takeloiL o»- 
kelen, 4-5 caoklo(A, 5 oakelo, -ym, Rakyl, 5-6 
oakle, 6 cakyll, oackyll, -el, cade, 7 caRall, d- 
oao&lc ; .S>. 6 fcoRkyl, kekell, 7 keiolo : see also 
K ECKLE. f hlarly M K. calWm : corresp. to I >11. /*«» 
kelm^ LG. kMeltt, Sw. kark/a^ Da* Mgle ; cf. ako 
Ger.^xwM#i, Du.gagfc/m^ wid Gamum, The evi- 
dence does not make it cerftrin to what extent the 
word has arisen separately in diferent kngs* in imi- 
tation of the animal mmi% or has been adopted 
from one language into smother* The word may 
have been WGer, or at least Saxon ; but the Eng* 
may also have been from Scandinavian,.] 

1. imln To make a noise as a hen, e-ifiecially after 
laying an egg ; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more S|)eeifically to GACiGuiL 
a *»M Amn R. 66 1 % hew, hwon he© liaittS Held, ne mn 
bwten kakelen. *393 Gowb« Com/, IL 864 Somtime cac- 
lesh as a ben, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 58 Cakelya of b«nny% 
gracilio, ^1470 Sktpe^ G. C1833I17 The fhoo$ 

may cakle 23# Cmtpl Scot, vi 39 Quhilk gart the heirois 
kekkyt 253* Huloet, Cable lyke a benne, glma. 1396 
SiiAKd, Mferck. F. v, i 105 If ghe should slug by day 
When etiery Goose h cackling. 2660 W, Secickr Mmsum 
FriJ. 43 Some persons are like bent that after laying must 
l>e cackling, a xMa Butler Rem. (27591 IL *39 like , . a 
WiidgooM adways cackling when he » upon the Wing* 
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CACOGEHESIS. 


CACKEB. 

1824 W. Irving. IT. Trm,. 11 . 253 A hen could not cackle 
kut she was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg. 

b. Said of the chattering of other birds, esp. 
crows,. jackdaws, magjiies, and starlings. Of}s, 
a. lass Ancr, R, 88 Ane rikelot J>et cakeleS hire al het heo 
isihS. 1530 Lynoesav Tgst Papyngo 94 Bark lyk ane Dog, 
and kekdl lyke ane Ka. 1^3 T. W ilson KkeL 1x7 b, Some 
■cackek lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. ' idis Markham Eng. 
Jffmbma^man i. \. ill. 1x635} 13 If Crowes flocke much to- 
gether, and cakell and talke, 1675-7 Hobbes 275 

A cloud of starelings cackle when they %. 

2. Said of persons : a. To be foil of noisy 
and mcoBseqtient talk ; to talk glibly, be loqua- 
cious, prate, chatter, b. To talk loudly or fussily 
.about a petty achievement,,, like a hen after laying 
an egg.' e.' To chuckle, * to laugh, to giggle^ (J-)- 

. 1530 Palsgr. 473/1 Howe these women cackylfnowe tney 
have dyned. ' XS99 BrmgMon's Leii, ix. 34 Cease .cackling' 
of the vnlearaednes of thy betters. 171* Arbuthnot 

70 Then Nic. grinned, .cackled, and laughed. 
1:847 Disraeli Tancred lu v. (xS'/x) 78 The peers cackle as 
if they had laid an egg, x86o Gen. F, Thompson AR. 
III. cxix. 59 It .is also the business^ of a sensible govern- 
'.ment,'not to cackle on its discoveries. xS6» Thackehav 
Fmr Ge&rg'es iii. 162 The equerries and women in waiting 
...cackled over their tea. , 

'3. tmns. 'To utter with or express by cackling. 

€ *** 5 . A ncr. R. 66 3if hit nere icakeled. *857 Li ving.stone 
Trazr. vi. XJ4 Any man who .. cackles forth a torrent^ of 
vocables. t^So Howells l/ndlsc. Cozmizy^ i. 28 The ladies 
. .now rose, .and joyously cackled .sati.sfaction. 

. 0a*cMe, 27*^ Naut. Also keekde. * To cover 
a cable spirally with 3 -inch old. ro|.->e to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole* (Adm. Smyth). ■ 
■1748 Anson Voy. iir. iu fed. 41 427 They '[cables] were be- 
sides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors. ■ 

CacMeir (k®*kfoi). [f. Cackle + -er^.j 
O ne who cackles ; a tell-tak, tattler, blabber. 
A fowl 

a j^oo Gjw. *31 Kytt Cakelere and Colett Crane. 
*598 Florio, Gracchi&fie . , a chatter, a cackler. 1673 R. 
Head Canting^ Acad. 192 A Prigger of the Cack lers. X730-6 
Bailey, Cackicr^ a Prater, a 'iell-tale, a noisy Person; 
also a humerous word for capons or fowl. 1878 Bkowning 
Pcets Cr/tisk ga If they dar^ Count you a cackler. 

CacMiag (kai'kliq), M jA [see -iNOk] 

1, The crjimg of a hen on layfog an egg ; also 
that of a goc«, or other, fowl. 

c X374 Chauckr Pari. Fauks 562 Tho began Ihe goose to 
spake, and in her cakelinge, She said, lyiSa J. Heywood 
Prav. 4- Epigr.i%Z6j) no The cocke praide hir, hir cack- 
lyng to seace. Taikr No. 133 Fx Tlie ' cackling of 

cranes, when they invade an army of pigmies. x8as Clare 
Fiil, Mimir, II. 70 Constant cacklings of new-laying heme 

2. Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

*53P Falscb. 202/2 Cacke^g, hablyng, cacfuR. x6ox 
0 KNT Paik-w. Hcanm tjt They sf^nd the rest of the day 
. . in . . cackling, prating and ^sipping. iWo Gen. P. 
Thompson A Afiff Ait. III. cxix. 61 This cackling about im- 
proved arms is not worthy of well-informed statesmen, x866 
Geo. Eliot F. Halt C186S) x6i And when it takes to cack- 
luig, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

pfl a. [see That cackles. 
a xa»5 [see C^crlh .tA ij. X567 Harman Cemmt 86 .She 
hath a CacHng chete [I e. a hen}, i&tz Fletcher ikgg'ads 
A V. i, Or siirijrising: a boor's ken for grunttng-cheats ? Or 
cackling-cheatsl 2674 Flatman Ikiijf Gad 29 Pluck oflf] 
the cackling head, Mrs. Fimzi Sjm&M. 11 . 174 CiVir- 

Mima means a prating, cackling cresUure, and answera to 
our term Qmck xS4x Catun M. Amer. Ind. ixE44i( Ik 
liv. xSa Some hundreds of cackling women and girls, bathing. 
Gaoo- representing Gr, tomo- combining form 
of Mamk bad, evil, forming many compounds in 
Greek, some of which, like empdmmmti 

cacmihUt cacopkmy, ha%*e reached English through 
I^tin (and French); others have lien adapted 
directly from Greek in modem times (as 
c:acoiro^kj ) ; others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from their elements. Compounds of 
Greek aad I^itin, as immiwmis » malodorous* sind 
the medical cams&mma (sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional. Occasionally is used la looser or 
casual combination with words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been mcMitllecI on meth 
dmmmi^ as in ium-magidan, cac&type. It is very 
freely used in metlical terminology to fonn names of 
bad slaltrs of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not English in form, e.g. eac^gakrtm (a condition 
In which the milk is bail), mmgimsia i putrid state 
of the tongue), me 0 mwphm tjmlformatioii or de« 
fonnity), cmmtyckia (morhid state of the imilsV 
tafipkaryugia ;,a putrid condition of the pharynx), 
cacopkiimimia (malignant inflammation of tlie 
eyes\ eacopksM (formatioa of cIlEeaset! straclures 
from a depraved condition of the system), 
pmummiat {disease of the vertebra! 

column’, facdkymin ! disordered state of miml), 
CMotrickia iJlisease of the hulri, etc. 

Oacoa, obs. form of Cacao, Cow>a- 
CacoelylOttS {k«lc#jkorbs), Paik. [moii 
f. Gr. with bad juice or davoijr+ -om] 

Characterized by bad chyle; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cacocliyloiis alimeats*. Syd. Sm. Lix. 

*%9i ill Mavni M.tp. LfJC. 


So Cacoclisr'lia, depraved chyiificatiou, 

X706 Phillips, Caceckyim^ a bad chyiificatiou, when the 
chyle k not duly made, vjxi-m in Bailey. X839 G. Ray- 
mond in New Monthly Mag. Lvl.306 Persons, .using every 
diligence for a most unprofitable cacochylia. 

t Ca»XOCliyi 3 i 6 , cr* Obs. Path, [a. F. caco- 
chyme (i6th c. in Pard), ad. Gr. Kawb^vyos with 
unhealthy humours, f. kuko- bad + juice, hu- 
mour.] Full of evil humours. 

1614 W. Barclay Ned>cnthes in Arb. App, pas. / Coufi’ 
terbl 1x6 O'he body very cacochyme, or full of euil humours. 

CacOCliyMic (Ksekaiki’mik), a. and sb. arch. 
Also 6 eaoochymyke, -chimick, -ike, 7 -chy- 
iuiek(e. [f. Caooohtmb (or its source) + -10.] 

A. adj. Having unhealthy or depraved hu- 
mours ; ill-humoured (in body). 

IS4X R. Copland Guyd&ds Quest, Chirurg.j In cacochy- 
myke bodyes and replete. x&s5 Hart AnaG Ur. i. iii. 34 
His bodie [was] plethoricke and cacochymicke, 2665 R. 
Kkphale Medela Pestil. 71 If Cacochimick . . he must be 
well purged. 1863 T. Thompson Ann. itiFumm 4 A pale 
caccochimic and (fepraved countenance. 

B. sk An Gil-humoured’ person. 

1569 J. Sanford Agdppds Van. Aries 158 Made now of 
Alcumistes, Cacochimickes, of Phisitions, pewterers. 

CafCOChLy'Taical, a;- ctrek. [f. as pree. + -AL.] 
Having the humours of the body deprped % * ill- 
humoured ’(in body, and jocularly, in disposition). 

x6o6 WmA.KWiSueton. Annot. 18 In cacochymicall b^ie.s, 
such as his was. 1656 Riwjley Pract. Physic 193 To cure 
a cacochymical person. 1707 Floyer Pulse-Watch 97 The 
old Writers calfd these the different Species of cacochi- 
mical Choler. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIlI, 227 By what 
means did you .. arrive at a cacochymical old age? 1837 
Beddoes Let. Mar., Critical and cacochymical remarks on 
Eurotmn literature. 

tcacocbisr’iaious, a. Obs. [f. cm&chymia 
(see below) -t -ous.] == Caoochymio. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 11. Wks. 1720 I. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had dwrav'd viscera, *702 E. Baynard 
Ccid Baths ii. (1709) 337 Cacocymions Juices. 

f 0 acocli 3 r*mist. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
A person of depraved * humours’. 

tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artsxc. 313 In stead of Alchym- 
Cacodiymists ; in stead of being Doctors, Beggens. 
GacOcEymy (kae-kaikcimi). arch. Also 6-8 
-chymie, and in Latin form 6- caooohymiu, (7 
oacochym). [a. F, cacochymw (i6th c. in Pard), 
and mod.L. cacochy/ma, a. Gr. (Galen) 

badness of the humours, f. Kmbxwos : see above.] 
In the medical system of the Humorists : Un- 
healthy state of the * humours * or fluids of the 
body; Hll-humoured’ state (of the body). 

XS4X R. Copland Galyeds Terap. 2 A ij b, Yf eroyslon 
haSounde in wardely it is caused of cacochimie. 1665 G. H a r- 
VEY Advice aESt. Plague ax Cacochymies or fowl botUc.s of 
the Vulgar . .do require strong Purges. X65X Bicicss Netv Disp. 
F 184 'I'he Anarchy of a cacochymia keeps not court in the 
veins. X684 id Bonets Merc, Coxitpit, 1. 20 T'he Mdancho- 
lick Cacochymie. Ibid, xvi. 550 A great corruption of the 
Blood and Cacochym. X744 Mitchell in Phil. ^ I'ram. 
XL! 1 1 . 144 A peculiar kind of Cachexy, accompanied with 
an atrabilious Cacochymy. X839 Aktu Monthly Mag, LVI, 
386 Arc not their countenances disfigured by the cacochymy 
of their humours. xSsat HA.Mn,TON Uisems, 248. 

t Cacode’mical, a. Obs. rare^ k A humorous 
mixture of cacod^^mon and academical 
t6xo Ro%VLANt'W AffirA Markall6 Vp starts m old Caco- 
dernicall Academicke with his fri« bonnet. 

CacodemoHL, -tomou. (ka‘kadf-mGnl. [a. Gr. 
mteobaifiwu evil genius ; also adJ. possessed by an 
evil genius, Ill-starred ; whence sense a.] 

1, An evil spirit . ■ . ■ 

1x398 T«ivm Barth. Be P, R, ii. xix,ii4g5> 45 Plato in 
Cuneocallitb the dcuyil C»chf.Rlemon,tbat ih to vnderstonile 
knowynge eayU.| X594 Nashi 'Perrors o/Nt. Wks. 1BS3-4 
111.267 Anie terror, the leMt lUusion In the earth, w a 
CacodaTOon vrito him, Shaks. Rkk. ///, i. iii 144 
lAJauc this World, 'fhou CAcodemon ! X664 Bvfx.m Had, 
n. m, 644 was the Dog a Cacodieman, But a time Dog, 
xto8 Voumg Lam Fame n. npp 95 Poor negroes, Ihus. to 
show their buminf spite To cacodasmorw, say, theyVe 
devikh while. tBfO Iawf.ll Among my Bis, Setr, 1. « 1S73I 
T’o make the psLgm divinities hatefob were stigma- 
t«ed » c«od»aosiA, 

i‘ h. ikd, A name for nightmare. Syd. Sm. Lex, 
*81 X in Hoover Med. Bkt, 
c, tram/. Applied to persons, etc. 

*7** Mm. Cmzuvm Marplot 1% Wfcs.te7&vi68 The old 
Caeodemon k gone bto that house, x^x 'Scott Kemka. 
(xWf) 109 My millePs thumb— my 'priiu* of «»€odemmi!i— 
my littk mowa. i%4 Badham //miimf. 4m Untaught by 
their parents to kmw better, these little cacodei»o«% etc. 

2, Aiiiral The Twelfth I'l.mise (w Scheme) in 
a figure of the Heavas, m called .from its balefo! 
signification. 

Flitc*«r Rollon, it. 44s T'he- twelfth the Caa> 
demon, syax-^rttin Bailev. 

GaeodamomiaiC. ran, [f. pree. : cf. Demo- 
niac.] One poss«sdi with an evil spirit 

1637 Tomliiison Rmmdf »U'»1« ■somecacodcftio- 
mack, that mfm% them m hi# Philosophy. ' 

t CftcodeiiaiO'iiisl, a. Obs, rarg- ^. [f. as prec, 
4 - - AL J Of or jpeitafeing to an evil spirit 
SSM SuELTOM If-A/ Camrie S 07 To Mt cc»- 
ucntimll, As well calod«aoiiyali As to «a*ds®onyill, 
Gaccid[6i2ft0*iii0, a. [ad. Gr, 


* bringing misfortune’, in a sense taken from Caco- 
dem:o.n.] Of the nature of a cacodernon, 

X&86 Pall Mall G, 20 Aug. 4/2 One of these, .declines to 
have further dealings with cacodamonic powers. 

Gacode'WLOIliiSejZ'. [bce-lZB.] trans. 

To make into a demon. 

X834-43 SoiminY Doctor iiSig) 672 ^ Beards The simple 
appendage of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudemon. 

Cacoiorous (kosk^u'doras), a. rare. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr. xaico- bad + Odoeoos.J 111- 
smelling. malodorous. 

1863 Press 5 Sept., The August sun begins to make tlie 
Thames cacodorous. *871 M. Collins Mr^. ^ Mepvk. Ill, 
6a He. .made his way through a, cacodorous crowd, 
t Ga*C0dO3C, d. Obs. [a. Gr. mm^oios of the 
wrong opinion ; cf. artkadox.'l Holding wrong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

xyxfi M. Davies A then. Brit. II I. a8 That Cacodox Alastor 
has. .abandon'd the true Principles of Reason and Religion, 
Gacodoxy (kte'kt?dpksi), rare. [a. Gr. mm*'* 
Zopia wrong opinion, f. (see prec. ] 

Wrong opinion or tloctrine, heterodoxy. 

a 1864 R. Turnbull (Webster) Less anxious . . to favor or 
deny orthodo.xy, hetert,Kloxy or what Luther calls cacodo>y, 
than to establish the simple truth. 

Hence C'UCodo'Mian, Cacodo'jdcal a. 

^6opGv^t^lmkKT Rabelais ui. xxxviii. 318 Ciu.odoxutal U>o\. 
17x0 AL I)AvihS A then. Brit. IL43X T'h<;.se twoCacutb.viasi 
Alastors can Cant and Recant nothing but such quisquiliuii 
Nug.aments. 1880 Wi!;ii.sTKR Supp., Ca<:odo.rkal. 

Gacodyl ikirkiwlil). Chem. Also kakodyl(6. 
[f. Gr. KaKwb-rj^ stinking, mKwUa stink (f. nam'rs 
+ vd-f root of v^etv to emit smell) 4- -yl, matter.] 
An organic compound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CH 8)3 Kd, also called Arsendimethyl^ a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremely poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air. 

x8so C. Daubkny Atomic Theory v\\. 219 TTu; body., 
which Bunsen regards as the radical, and which from its 
offensive otlour he denominates kakodylt*. X867 Vortth. 
Mag. Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like t>dfmr t.luirader- 
istic of cacodyl. 1869 Ro.scoe iilem. Chem. 34* t'acodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 170”. xS^aW’ATis Okt, 
Chem, I- 405 Cacodyl takes fire in the air, at ordinary 
temperatures, even more reaiHly than <.rud.c alkarsin. 

Gacodylic (ktukairlik , a. Vhem, ff. prec. +• 
-la] Of cacod}'!, as in Camlyik «ni/, Kd O* H, 
a crystalline solid. 

x8so C, Daubenv / lAw/A Theory vik sxg Kd 4 Os forms 
kakodylic aciti, or algargen. 1869 E/fM, ^ Chem, 

j}4J One of the most important compounds, in cacodylk acid ; 
it is soluble in water, and ts not iwisonotii*. 

CaccecoBomy t kak/kf ■nchiri ran - h |f. Gr, 
Arag-otgoEo/t-ov a bad steward: see Economt.J Bad 
economy, bad maimgement. 

X819 SvD. Smith in Edin, RefK XXXI f. al A mighty em- 
pire in spite of the cuca'conomy of ihtir goveinnwiit 
GacOepy ikdkc7“Tpi{. rare. [a. Gr. 
faulty language.] Bad or erroneous pronunr iation ; 
opposctl to ari/wepy. lienee CacodpPatic a, 

^ x88o Grant White Erez^f-Day Eng, jo Piionology fimist 
in orthoiipy only the muttTiab Ufion which it work% wliidi 
iiidtxd it finds no less in atc.oiJ»y. 1867 A. j. Ki,u» E, A. 
Promme. t. hi. 224 Almornml, cat'oepji»iic, rurr, vsilgur awl 
dialectic forins, 

1 0a*coetli©,r d. fMi. rare. [a. F. 

ad. Gr, next. |i«t in tiie ex- 

amples, the word niay re|)resf»t: L, camihr pi. of 
the sb.l Gf an ill habit ; maligiiaitt (ns a 
*54x R. CoTLANii Galyen’s 7 'fmp. »Civb, It li;«l \>m 
l>eitcfr to hrme caljtd tlMiii |«k*t*rs| (’’acoctlM*, that is to .say 
wyrkftl, and unt imicU’ratr. x66x Ia»\i 1 1 Hut, 4* 

A/iff, 119 It heipcs h.'irdnes.i*«;s, that arr railed wnrili. 

iCacoetlies fL.,a.GRW#n- 

i}&(s ill habil, propensity, Gtdri, siibsf. w^eot iieiittr 
of ill-disposul, t mrv bad t 

disposition character. iTlit* Gr. (’and I.,) plma! 
was r/iTev/4”.''] a An evil habit b. AiHibslteate 
or malignant disease, c, An GlGri lor thdng 
soim thing. as» in the ifi.mmfidk .urikmti taikiks 
(Incurable ptissioii for willing of' |iivt'iiaL 
*^3-87 Foxr; A. k 31 L 651a Htuh'n llw Hi.ditdy tuid 
c*cu«iht*A of ymtr pen, that ii fiei'itiiirili u* lark, I i.'b.s'r i\ 
hath kiuTsed well t« wrio?, i6ox ||oii.4»!i» iituv 11, 14^' 
Gautmteft and those BKiriiuall vb rr»call«l <*,*» tirtitr, 1(03, 
il. C*HA»i VfrtMCS Cammaf, 139 raniibt*, kt 

Hi tusitome. .iticrtuwhcth so vptw ilt»" iUAtirrs of turn, 
Auimm Epea, Ntt.yyj n Jumhtl mmu phi'*, tlo, 
teiaiiirja t'a«*f»rtbrs, whicn i* a Imid wohI I’, i «d<e«'e 
called Ju plain Ksiglish, * Thtt it It nf Rriiiiiy; 1 1ds Idw o* 
«lhe« » m us the smull pot 17*6 ,4 niL 

(1741 laS UnJew the Patienl isihours uoikm geniial i'»- 
coeilte*. *8rf Emit Ef kkig, XIV, fjpts fhiv livdl’oGi 
cacolhhfs ofiHsildirti; the oihiT Ldf ra» snibrs » j pair.iiui', 

tGae 0 #tMc/kii!lc#,c’|dk),<L M:d 0/t, [f. prt'c. ; 
after Ktiic?.] (Jhuiristc or maiigmant 
*684 ir. Bomff JAw. (Em/k. viii, 27 ^ 1hrt Wtrtn.fl . 
bertWKs catm*thk'k, /bid x. 3 .}; Ifoul, t,,u v'tldcli I'li 
Caeogastric ikxlmgwndk"}, a. rnmn-tnl {b 
Caco- + Gahteic f. Gr. ymr^p belly.] Ilaiiiig a 
deranged sttmiach. 

^x 833 CARL'ktt Diden’l Mk. (iPsyilll. m Ah hiM/rn* 
tioii wicswls tiitliscsiiori. /I'be wi»» tbnS iLi* hh* 

peTfeta cacogaiArit; ftittc of oialt-Hci*. 

II Gaeogeaaaia [mcHli., t 


CACOG-EAPHY. 


CACTJMIHATE, 


Caoo- + Gr. yivitris origin, birth.] Morbid or 
depraved formation ; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological product. 

x88o ill Syti!. .SW. J^ex, 

CJacograpliy (kfckg-grafi). [perh. a. F. caco-- 
gyaf lue ^lOth c. ■, or ad. med.Gr, /ra/fo-7pa<^Hct ~ bad 
writing. The analogous <jpOvypa<(jla orthography, 
KaXkiypaifHa calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used ia classical Greek.] 

1. I'iad writing; bad handwriting. (Opposed 
to cailigi'aphy). 

165^ lii.eeNr (//fU'-Wijn, Caragraphy^ ill writing, or a writ- 
ing of i;vil things. 1760 Swinjon in 7*4/7. Trans- LI. 858 
'ilic ciu.-ugrapliy of tin; Htrusains, ns their nule and nii- 
maimer oj' writing i:-, lernKHh 1864 ituKToN Scot Ahr. 
If. «f)7 I’iu; craoheil t:ui.:ogrriphy ofthe original manuscript, 
X864 Ihxfly 'i\'L June, ‘Lhe compositor, made very light 
of cacography. 

2. Jncoricci spelling ; a bad system of spelling, 
such as that of current KngUsh. (Commonly op- 

jK'ised Ui ori/iogydp/tf.) 

litin.'r AM Let. K. We may still wonder and find 
fault withoiir t )rthr)grajn i<n or rather Cacographie indeedt. 
*fSS Ctr.n. JiLst. I^'rancion i. ill 6 j fiis clerk usetl a certain 
kind-; of Cat.'ographk;, th.it admitted a multitude of super- 
dm>us l*-tt*-r.s. x 6 s 2 . (h Fmu.j'.a /u/g. ijram. in A. J. JCllis 

K, E- Pronnne. i-,-j 'Fhe fau-.e of this cat, .o.:ru’phy which 
caiiwth such diffienisy is a cauvlevs atTcctatioii of the 
French dialect. 1806 .SoimiKV Ann- Kemew IV. 8 I'fic 
orthography or rather kakogr.iphy of mtmy of tlie names is 
French, xSao Bhickm, Mag- Vlll. 318 A celebrated critic 
who sornetiiues cf/iidrs^'cnds to amend my c.icography. 

Hence Cftoo'ffrapher, a batl writer or speller ; 
Caeog'r&’pMo, /?., of or pertaining to bad 
writing or incorrect HpdIIng, 
x8j8 Atkgnmm Na. vh)) '1887^ 3S3 A stupid series of 
cacographical emw-i, *864 A>/«. S/a»//ard 29 S<-‘pt., 'fhe 
rnoHt reraaikaldy ungrammatical and ritcographical produc- 
tion. *800 J, A. H, Mt'KKAV rfi/r/r. Sa;\ 35 Before 

Norman m'ograplirri spelt thtun with /». 

Cacokemiy* pcrvi rtet! form of GACWHYMr. 

1} Cacolet -let), (dial F., applkxl in the 

Pyrenees to a contrr.ancc fact! cm the back of a 
inuit* or lmr>€ lor carrying travellers twer the 
mountains, a mule chair.] A military litter for 
the sick or wiAiwIrd carried bymtdcs; either in 
the form of arm*cliairs Muspemled one on each 
sitic of ft rnulc, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. Fira employeil by the French in the 
CIritnean War, 

*878 A, Gwruiiw /t'ng. Army iv, 108 f)oe hundred pack 
ftrdwiik, ««veniy*«A’ of wliicli larrydatible liners, or ‘cuco- 
kl«', for *8®4 CSfeM. tJs.iHA.M in Times 4 Apr. u 

Ainhwlaiictw ind iruilccttcokl^ wi*f« wid for. iWg (^hemur- 
i Feb. 4/4 Ttw WKiiHdcd who Imves Iwn wcttiAfuily re- 
iiMWed from in 

1 0a*C0like,^ Oh, A perverrion of 

CATiiiiLK?, aiMicialing It with MaMus bad, anti used 
#« a trim of reproach. 

SS*!^ A 4 («'#f. M "'/I Acin Aimit. 354 Some Hereilkes of 
lhi»» lime o»ll ilwn Cwii'ihohke* ainj cacoliktn. *<600 O. E. 
AV/l Tilf/ 1. ii, 54 A I ’nt'olikr, or true r«ein!«;r of dw fiopus 
chwili. L. I JwKv S//f, 'rhat lesuites 

tlicmki 4«ti|tfrll snrsi by fwrr, ti>lj<e Rtniibh Otcoleekes. 

CJMSiOlogY (kimghkl^i [ iiick!, ad. Gr. mtea- 
k&ym evil ipeaking, vilti|>cratioii, 1 mwAvyrn 
R|'«, raking evil, slamJermiH ; « F, The 

list* tjikf'ii Mf/ gramiimtically, mi ethically.] 
fl. Evil report. Oh. 

J693 Cm:uhUMM> t «pi/iy/r, ill ttpuH, Blount 

C/tnsfgK, I. ‘li* «vi!l hpeifch or refwri, dctraciion. 

2. llatl h|'«siiKSHg, bad choice of wortls ; vicious 

*775 ix A.%« *I»S> PnAfO Ttvmut I. ®f>i Bishop 

lurndrd firr i ,0 nhi-fy. *837 i r.tirTs J/rtf, XV. 
Mt ihc fri,-*|a«f«m of the llaymarkcC 

1 *i^ j, W Caokt- # in Crpi-irTaprrs 'iSS4|l,L6 

ihm wlw' . , |jnifo'»e4 lo wfttetly cacology and 

ie,r h 

C»e0-magic»B,, [i Vmh + Machcur.] An 
evil imigieisiii 01 stirceier; out wreed ia the black 

»i1, 

i %5 AniM. /f M, m. m, ttfii) *61 *nial he h a Ma« 
ti»4 4 C'KiO'Mjiukxin, awl il»t lie km iiotldng 10 
d-* wtih Ik- Ihvil IfkKAW.i /,i 7 - (H7 
'I hr ggr u Hdv#pary wf Rwatcraciaii 

to A r.*^o }iagim*L 

^€MOoa ’kakiPii). pA native African name.] 
The lifix* llril | «d lilted I4M11 of a climbing tropical 
iTri.b, hiifhiii nuimims 0X1 Irgnmimsm^ which 
lias jointixl pi;^h rix or eight ktt long, coalainiag 
ill each l*mi ime of ttiese beans, about a inches 
Aaos'i «i!id half an iacli thick. They are made 
Into sewd' bottles, spoons, etc., ami 

are somt-tliiiri* »4d da the afreets of l-oiidon as 
UV^t Iiidiwi FilWrtt, 

*#54 1 *. (“mnm Tmfm'i. IVr, The 

lw,4 f.r^Mrt«d #if l.iioAir* ,, yield » ccwwMlcraWe 

wf *j|| m flit. tM$ L*P¥ 7 ‘Ar 7 V« 7 #f ^65 

Ihij |.-i L, .d-uiitain bum tvii to Iwrii, browa, shimiig, 

thill-",#'! rrd'i, til* 

1 CftCO'f Oh, rdfT Imot!, ad. Gr. Kwn- 
tliaiCAi, liiinery, f. siifTeriiig 111] 

All old tmn ft» a *v«tf afllictl«?ri or inttkily, 

|»5^ ti Km*m% BAiiit, C«<r#- 
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paikyy a suffering of evil, or lying under a painful disease. 
x86o in Maykb Exp. Lex, 

t Oaco’phagy. Ohs. [f. Gr. m/co- evil +■ -(payia 
eating,] ‘ A devouring’. Bailey 1730 (? for caio- 
#W)* 

Cacopkosiic (k0ek(7fp'nik), a. [f. as Caco- 
phonous + -10 : after ezipkomc-l Ill-sounding. 

^ 1847 in Craig. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 187 Who re- 
joiced in tlie vulgarly cacophonic name of ‘ Hyrum *, 

Cacoplio*mcal, a. ^ prec. { In Craig 1 847.) 
Cacoplio'mcally, axhv. [f. prec. -f -ly « 

CACKlPHONOUSLy. 

1864 Pk. Man’ch. Court ^ Sac. II. 387 * Hamlet or 

* Ambleto’, as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 
CacO'pIlOHise, rare. [f. Gr. Kmcuxpm^-m 

(see next) -r - izk.] trans. To make cacophonous, 
M. Collins Pr. Clarice I, v. 76 How should any one 
desire to mutilate and cacophonixe s»o musical a name as 
Clarice? 

Cacophonous (ka:kF'0n9sb a. ff. Gr. Kaich- 
<pwpos ill-sounding +- -ous.] Ill-sounding, having 
a har.sh or unpleasant sound. 

*797 Month. RnK XXIII. 579 The cacophonous repeti- 
tion of rumpf displeases. 1807 Southey EsprklltTs Lett. 
{1814) 1 , 280 'Hie names, like the langxiage . .are. .siilTiciently 
cacophonous to a soiitliern ear. *854 Baoham Italient. 
318 'I'he name of this illustrious but cacophonous Isenefact or 
of his kind was Wilhelm Beukehoon. x&Sy Macearhes 
Harmony ii. 58 Thus divesting it of its cacophonous effect. 

Caco plionously, adv. [f. prec. y -LV-.] 
With barl, hnrsh, or iiriplea.sant sound. 

1:864 /hr.v.r 21 May 481 Agricultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
playing cacophonously. 1880 Genii. Mag. Dec. 726 Tlie 
Opposition, .cackled cacophonously. 

Cacapliony (kxekF'0ni). [a. F. caeophmney in 
16th c. cacofouiey ad, (through mod.L.) Gr, Katm- 
ificovia, f. Kafcuipoovm I see above. Formerly used in 
latinized form cacophonia.] 

1 . The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
har.sh-.sounfling words or phrases. (The opposite 
of euphony. \ 

1656 liLtarNT Gkmogr.y Cacapkmy, an ill, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, fin words'avitious utterance or pionuncia- 
tion. *733 Swift Let. Ixvi. Wks. 176* VIH. *54 Alter 
rhymes, ami gr.amniar, and triplets, and cacophonies uf a!! 
kinds, a *745 — IPhs. « *84* ‘ IL 419 To allow for the usual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia. *753 
Chester/. Lett, cchxvii. Avoid cacophony, ami make your 
periods as ha-numioiis as you can. *847 8 Dk Quincfv 
PraiesittHiisiii Wks, VIIL *40 My labours in the evasion 
of cacophony. 

2 . A disconlant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Alsoy^^,*. Xloral discord. 

Buknky Hist, Mns, led. 2) I, viii. *33 What a caco- 
phony would; a complete chord occasion 1 i83X Macaolav 
Let. in Trevelyan./-/^' 4 Lett. (*876' L iv, 223 The op- 
pressive privileges which had depressed iudUHtry W’ould be 
a horrible cacophony, Madame A. Goddaho in Girts 
Omn- Paper 13 Mar. *66 I'he continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cacophony, 
f 3 , Med, Old tenn for a harsh, grating, or dis- 
cordant state of the voice (Mayne £xp. LexX 
Cacopl»sticik.afk<?,pla'stikb^. Phys. [mod. 
f. Gr. mmnkaaros used in sense of * i!l-conceiv«l* 
-F-ic, after piaslk.} Of morbid deposits: Im- 
j>erfectly organized, of imjierfect^ structure. 

X839-47 Todu Cycl Amt. # Ph^s, III. 748/2 The CKuda- 
tton verges, tow^ards a caco-plastic character, Jhld. 754/* 
Between, .the oteo-plastic, and iipift&tic dejmsiis, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. 

€aiCO-riijtlj.mic, eatcorrliytlimie (ka?k<?i- 

ri‘?Jmikb a. [f. Gr. t£afcoppv 0 fw^ ill-mcKluIatcd, ir- 
regular in measure F -10, after rhylltmie.} In !»ad 
rhythm; also formerly ^applictl to an irregular 
or dssonlerly pulse’ (Syd. Soe. ZexA. 

a *879 M. Collins Pen She/ches II. 19* Marveffons caco- 
rhythmic prmluctions, which would remind some readers of 
Ossian, others of Tupper. 

t Ca^cospiiy^xy- Ohs. fad, inodX. m-' 
eosphyxia, f. Gr. ifa#o- bad + pulse.] A 

bad or irregular state of the piite. 

1708 Kummt Cacospkyxm. 1275 Asn, a bad 

pa fee, 

Ca'COt^.’CllXlir, rare, Imod.Ml.Gr, 
bad art.] Bar! art ; a mischievous or hurtful art. 
*775 Ash, Cmatechnyy, a hurtful invemtiem, *847 in CftAia 

|j CSttCoilliasis. Path. [f. Caoci- + Gr. Bimt 
placing, position.] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the bwy. 
xho in SydStnr. Lex. 

0 &eoto*pisL fms€i*md. (See qaot., where Utopia 

* nowhere ’ seems to be mistaken for *£iefopia * a 
place where all is well ’.) 

f8x8 BtsrriiAM J%r/. CaieeJk. 73 As * match for 
Utopia <or th© iraa^mtd saat of the bMt governmentb sup- 
pose a Cacotopia for the in^ined leal ofthe worst govern- 
ment 5 discovered and described. 

Caco’trojpky. [ad. med.L. eaeairopkia^ a. Gr. 

. m»GTpofia oa 3 nutrition.] Imperfect or dis- 
I orders nutrition.' ■ ■ 

I *708 ICaastv, Cacotr^Ma. x7»i-90 Bailey, CacatmpMyy 
! an ill nutrimanitji proewdiug from a fault iu the blood. *847 
I ia Cmjcl 

C$:mi*SWm rare, [f. CAm- + Ttm : cf. Calo- 
I TYM.] A faulty ©r imperfect description in print 


1853 Reade A'j' IPopf. 58 Howtamemy cacotype of these 
words compared with wdiat they were. 

CSiCOXenite (ka-'kfksensit). J//«, Also ca- 
coxene. [1 Gr. mm- bad + ^cV-o? guest + -ITE ; 
so called because its pre.st*nce in iron ore is jrijii- 
rious.] A native phosphate of iron, containing 
also Avater, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in, radiated tufts of yellow or brownish- 
yellow colour. (Dana.) 

F CBiCO-Kea'l» Ohs. [Form.ed after Gr. mwo- 
(r}kta iiiibappy imitation or rivalry, atmj^Tgkov bad 
affectation or imitation, f. KaM^Tiko^ : see next,] 

1 . (Also in Gr. or L. fonii ratoceioUy earozelm) : 
Perverse afiectatiun or iniitaiton, as a fault of style. 

*S79 hk K. Spensers Skepk. Cal. GIush., Rather a. fault 
than a figure . . callad Cacondnn. 2589 PupKNpAM Eng. 

Arb. '2;,8 Cacoi;ciia. .%ve may call fonde .affectation. . 
when we aff.-ct new words and phrases otfmr then the good 
speakers and writers in any langua-tc, or then custoiue hath 
allowed. *644 Bllwkr Chiron. 14U 'fake heed therefore, 
that Imitation degenerate into Caco-aiealc, and of proving 
a Left-hatukd Ciceun lyax-po Bailey, Cacozdm. 

2 . Perverted or misdirected y.&xl. 

1608 2fid Pt. Def. Ministers Eeasxis Re/ns. .Suhscr. 66 
Who, from a hotcVicry fierce cacuzcle, spare not, etc. 

So CIacoz!©a'lot, Cacozeadotry. 

*659 <1ai'1)1 n 7 'ears Ck. 62 < B.f Boine .spitffidl Cuco/elots. 
H'id. 'riie caco-zclotry of some men in our times. 

t CacOZeaToUS, ohs.-^^ [f. Gr. HanC^yk-os 
4- -tni.s.j ‘ lll-ftffected, or liadly imitntingh PluiUps 
1676. (lul. idt/i lijis ' or viciously devout’,) 

1656 Blount (Aiissagr.y C'u<.<;s4?4v/.f, Jl-iniudetl or afTec- 
tio.ucd, one that imitates badly. iNoi in Bailev.I 

Cacozym© (kre’kttz;>im). J/cd. [f. Gr. m«0’* 
bad + (vyr} leaven.] 

‘ A particle of matter . . . which is supy-osed to be 
the active agent in the productitm tff infectious 
disease, either by its propagation or l>y acting as a 
ferment’ {Syd. Soe. Lex,). 
tCac^net- Ohs. rare. [a. OF. em/uet cackle 
of a htfii, tattle.] Cackle, taltky babble. 

*567 Fi'.nion 7 'rag. IHsc. *4* Oimi and jmblike^ cacrpel 
in the streutes wddehe brings thc;ir honour in question. 
Cactaceous (kick Bot. [f. Caltos; 
.see - At:K< jus.] lielonging to the old genus CacIus ; 
or to the natural order Cartairn:. 

2854 llAWTLScrT 3 TfX. Btmfftlary viii 196 Cacto4:««,s 
plants abouinlcd on the mourifain sides-, 

Cactal ikarktalh a. Bot [f. ^CACJT-ug + .Ar*.] 
Allied to the cactuses, as in Lintlley’s * Cactal 
alliance’. 

Cactoid (kafktoid), a. Bat. [f, Cactmis + 
-OJB.] HeNtnu tiling the cactus in form or straciare. 

2878 Hihjkkr ■& Ball Plaroem 328 l'h« curloua cactoid 
Euphorbia, prodiicioE the Gum Etiphcjrbiuai, *885 j. Ball 
in JmL Linn, Sac, XXIL 3 Caeioid pianist are »8tn on 
the rocky sloijes. 

Cactus ! ka**kti%), [a. L. metm^ a. Gr. »mrm 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon or 
S|miius!i Artichoke {Cymra Carduum/us ) : taken 
by Liiinscus as the generic name of the entirely 
different plants now so called. 1 
fl. In audent Nat. Hist. ; The Caitloon. Ohs. 
1607 Toiwell PPnr-T Beasts im There isakindt of thorn 
called Gamis. tf$X'GnAmBKun Cyei, Supp.^ Cacim , . tlm 
gen««d Mccaptatmn of the word is, that k signifies the 
ftrdchtKik, 2803 Reks Cjc'/., CmimSy tb« mmt of a plant 
dctcribed first hy 'Lheophrastuis, 

2 . The generic name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, generally 
without leaves, and armed with curious clusters of 
spines ; they have usually few branches or none, 
and are often of grtitescfiie shafKb with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness. l*he linnaan genus 
Cadus h HOW sufKlivIdcd into about ao genera, 
as CereuSf BehtmeaetuSy Ofmtia, etc., ccjnstituting 
the natural order 6Wr/aw, all of which however 
are popularly taeitms. 

1:767 J. AnKRCKWHiUK Ef/. Plan mm Card. (1803“) IimIv*, 
Cactus, or Melon and Torch-ihiMic, 1807 G. 'GiiEOOiv 
Dkt ri rtsA'Se. L W83/3 Cacitis, itidon thistle. . i» the mttural 
method rankitig under the iwh order Kuceiikiitm. x$x4 Lu- 
NAN Nortus yawak. 1. 4x3 l*be slemkr para^tiliral i-isrrant 
cactus or Jmibn fig, xBjp MA<cx;iixtv»AV Tmp, 

iv. 63 CacEwse«ri»e lew and there, from nscaiity eosI. *843 
PiESCOTT I. 13 'Lhe device of the ea^le and 

the caettw. .the anm of the modem Mexican irpiillic. 

3. at/rih,f as In eae/us fr/he^ etc, ; me/m 

thorUf etc. ; 0«feu« diiblia, a Mexican dahlia, so 
called from its metus-like ffame-wloured flower. 

XI65TYLOR Ear/y //ist. Man. vi 1x9 To make rag-dolls, 
and slick CMtmdImmn into *%o H. Macmillan 

B/S/e 7 ’earA, vIL 135 In th© cactus tribe, th* whole plant 
conrists of jointed leaves. *881; I^ai/y Atm 14 Soph a/6 
'ILm latest tmpp'rtaiioD from Me*lco . . the cactus dahlia, 
‘Juarezli*. iWa Garden Aug, 156/2 Wliat a Wllia.ftt 
Bower is that of the Cactiw Juabiiau 
t CwiU'millftt©, »- Ohs. rare^ % [i L. raetl- 
fum£-re to make pointed, f, eaa/mm : see Cacu- 
MiNOTO.] *To make sharp or pyramidal’ (J-). 

! x6s6 Blount G/mvogr.t CacMm/rntM lo aiake sharp or 
coppcrii x 6 f& PiiiLUTS, Cacunrimatef to form into a sharp 
[ top like ft pyramid* *7#i»9o Bailey (m In Blouht),. . 
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t Cacumim'tioa. [f. as prec.] 

sharp at the- lup’ (Phillips 1678). 
Cactl2iliM.0ti.S (kakiz/'niinasl, a, rare, 
raeum'/if -fimmls a Lrce-tt>p.] Of a tree : llaviiJg 
a pyramidal top. 

tZyn M. Cor.i.iNS Iftn .SVn to Honrs Of youtl!. . 

and love 'luMth trees cacuminons. r? 1:879 in /\’uSkt'ti /ies 
I 248 Luminous books oujl voUimiuous) 'I'o read under 
Ixech-trcfs c;u:iimtiious. 

tCadh Ok\ [iKtriv. imcertain : the dales are 
agahisL its idcntifteatimi with next word, which the 
sense alone might permit.] A faiiilliar spirit. 

*657 Br. H. yimQP&am in. X843S 87 Reheliion wants no 
Cad »ur Ktfc Ihtt is a perfect witchcraft of it self. _ 1658 
OsHORfi AdiK Sm 06731 34 i^ovc . . otnma liold without 
JealouKie, nor break without R«;|Hjnfatn:e, aiul must needs 
render their slurp uiw|tuel, ih;ii have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars htiii kuockini^ over tlneir pillow. 

Cad’^ ikied). [Apparently, an ablircviation of 
Caukk, Cabrik, Calet, the series of which show 
the development of meaning, Htmting from sense a 
cjf Caiiet, and ilH popular foriu (.Iai^ke. ^fhe 
itiodern ssaisy (5) appears to have arisen at the 
universities {or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the class in quesiion.] 
f i. An unhooked pa.Snctigcr v\hom the driver of 
a coach took up ff»r his own profit on the way. 

X790 Ihi/ai trluh’ isr ?ilay *885 r/s 'fo preveru 

his takirjt»*np Hhortyitt'.Hwpui'r.'^. uria^ they arc termr-d. cads, 
tu the r<ibh«ry nf hii^ empluyt-r, 

% An aS'.iB 5 ant or confederate *sf a loiver grade, 
as a bricklayer's labourer {dial} *, a familiar, 
^chumk 

*%S ’f. I'looK C, ilMmef > tB'.o) L vii* jji, I w-ill. .apptir 
so know no m<>« of ytni, ihan one of the cads «f the thimhle- 
rii^ knows of the peadtoltlrr. iS^ llunn 
Ko* in forget that sauey hit! d J,HtMifsai(>n'& f.,ivwuriie cadi 
The pjige, wJw l«k«l m i»pleiid>dly clad. 
t 3 . All oiiulibiis con-liictor. (Ms, 

Hwh> Sk/n Pmdf I'lttMigh I'm a cad now, I wa«i 
oru;« * ojsttihmati, *837 Dkkkns PkhiM, xxxvtii, Numerous 
mif wild driveri of nhort stages* 1837 /Vww/ AAij*. 3* Mar. 
117 He who hang* licliii'id-- who opens the door and re- 
ceives the money, .is crmduclor or in the V!sl|:ar sonatm— 
cad. »8|8 Th AC MK t A V fik SmA alia, A scepi teal audience 
of omnlbu»*c»ds m 4 nurftemaidi. 

4. ^Sc. CaW)IE, sKfRse a: * Cads^ low ftdiows, who 
Iwiig atiOttt the college to provide the Etonians 
wlih iiiything nceessary^ to assist tlieir iportsb 
I lone (note to^ quolA. So at Oxford* appliet! by 
collegiafw to town -lads of the same description, 
iwmI wntemptaoosly to towaimen generally. 

*83* Hc»«« IVtfr M, 670 Preceded hyoneor two hurwH 
of mttiic in two bimtt, rowed by *««*. f.e^. /aie 

its 0x/, iiwr, ata Im* A gown^and-town'rew 
had got «p, CO swOfy their loyaltf, By willing of all ratk 
and aui*., and other f«ei to royalty, 1844 S^koce A ami, 
£h^. ^iumde, llie Oxford Townsman, .in 

had !»eii |iroiftolva to the title of md. i%fi> Cmwin ihp> 
i/fAtfi 11. li 15a If f should chance tw nt» over a cad, I caiit 
imy for t!i« daiiwge if ever m 

5 . !•<?/%, A fellow of low vulgar maimers and bc- 
havIcHtr. (An t>ITeimtve sad Wiiulting appcllatloa.l 

fiivii m MiifM4iig/&r f/«m iKr/. 19 «#!*#, lit wa« 
nienially cwMtter«l a great * cat! ^ hy the t8$o Khicm- 
iEV AM, Lmkr icil, *’ Bm ihe cad’s earn, hml Lynnkle,* 
Mid a dirty fellow with a long » de. *W« A Ikwo i»i (AM 
MVnA %4 People who talk of the gma majority of ilit-ir 
fellow. creauires as Cads. *S6i& Lmmm MM, u-i Yosi 
cannot wake a vulgar offewive cad cosKlttcS hiiimlf m a 
gcutkmatt. 

6. bV/iA, as oad-oalotor : see qiiot. 
x&aArimf i Fek%/* *Ca«totehfTn* w an enprev^ve, 

k« mit f'iegAnl, term miwitittveaatortft%tariiist» far pictures 
patfiwd t« attract the uittli^criadfiatiiig. 

Hence Os'diwa, the behavlonroritetlon of a cacl. 
1I76 IFfvAf V. 8 it i<«. the iuperiattv® Cjadbw*' of E»g- 
lh4i raideniH in bidia which galit the aaiivrf 

Ok, «Caot fA-, a catk lamb. 

Cad Chieffy dml [Another form of CABriiaS 
(tllal taddf); but there is aotbing to show the 
tctiml relations to each other of mi^ emid/f and 
raddis, nor which is tlit* primitive form.] A cacittw 
or caddis worm. Culled more fully csod-bait, 
ead-bfilt, cad-bit, oad«bot«, oM-worm. 

xlSgt ” fi%3 i « *853 LAUiiis C>w«, Sfm A »- 

gim^ln EthJMfmrl, C $4 tels h a warm few! 
bUMm in a 5*.hal!t>w rlw* **$77 N, Ow Gmfi, Mfsrmi., 
41; Genllw mid Cud-bits are gmni 

lialfi! far the iladgeau. *74* f»mM» Fftm,d*im », II 345 
TmivM deliglit rhh'iy in w%trm%. tfse l#ol>-w*.rw, Marsfi. 
warm, (!ail-r«m,ftiid Fliig-wyrit*. xypCKuAi iirii, 

SA*Msmm M%h CJacIlMCe, ft worm, bait fm i»»h. liji 

1. /I//4 Aw^dimg^ The gnilw wlikli are knowii 

by rlie «a«i«* ill cadilr'-wurow, tad orioiil telt 

amt ruff laial-*. AWiMmm/tm Uhl We arc g«>ioi *0 tiit 
briiiJ'li fu'’ Jituiiw vat!*, 

f 2 , Otfl'Wor’iLappItes! lailertsiofi lotmtm 0 h, 
tim |, Tavw* f Wafer P»>‘ iri*#. « Cadworme, 

baiirosj f<(t Riine, wlilvh w bat tlw liuttousaiitl 
la* t)| 4 « Vere Lfgri! er» 

itSs i« Mrmi.d ir///i dUiSi a.o The worne Irlsilie Ciid 

Caciaeo* *ai» obs. forms of Caiipm. 

Cadar, ear. of C'Aittii, a fmiiit*. 


Cadastral (k^da*stral), a, fa. mod.F. mdas- 
imi relating to the cadastre, as in les regtstres ca- 
dastraux Jittre).] 

1. Of, periaiaing to, or according to a cadastre; 
having reference to the extent, value, and owner- 
ship of landed property i^.strictly, as a basis of dis- 
tiibudng taxation'. 

S858 ( iiADSTOMK Ilomer 1. 567 Ipanusl divided the empire 
by a eiuluiiral system under pro%dm:iiil governors. x86S — 
yuv. Mmidi xiii, 'I'he catalogue of Homer is a great at- 
tempt c:onstruct. .a cacl.istral account of Greece. xS 85 
<?. AV^^ Apr. 395 'rhe rullowlng statement exhibits the cacl- 
a .tra! distribution of properties, 

2, Cadastral survey: a, strictly , a survey of 
lands for the purposes of a cadastre; b. loosely ^ 
a survey on a scale sufficiemly large to show 
accurately the extent and measurement of every 
held and other plot of land. Appliet! to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 
fsVf 25 ‘;ht 4 inches to a mile. So cadastral 
maA plan^ etc. 

1861 .S>/. Comm, Ho. Cotmmm iBa To inquire into the 
«?ip<;tiu‘ncy of oxtendin'ji: the Cadastral Survey to those 
p:>t’tions of the United Ringdom which have been surveyed 
upon tlie scale of one inch to the mile only, x 85 x A. S. 
Av'K't'oN (in Parlt.) thought that the question w.as very 
much mystified by calling dm survey a cadastral survey, 
Tvhich meant all the d tails relating to the tenure of 
land, the condition of each property, and all »uch matters. 
iMaJIVHii.M. SiaiTH in IhtrA, k^mfmlranrt'r Oct I'/a The 
newfangled phrase ‘cadastral survey' is as foolish as it is 
nnqucstiunably mischievous. x®S3 Edin, Ret*. CXVtti, 
Nt>. 371 j '{'lie French term * cadastrar . . is now used in 
Rnglaofl to denote a survey on a large scale, Fitch 

Leei, I'km-kmgni. 7a A special map of the province, and 
a cadastral plan ordnance maps of the commune. _ 1^5 
Smith in Lam llmm I<,XXIX. 400/a 'Fhe necessity of 
a complete cadastral survey of property in England and 
Wales. x8S6 BJachtf. 33a mti. The Domesday 

Survey was in a sense a cadastral one : and the Ordnance 
Survey in its larger scale, as Iwdng the only comprehensive 
basis upon which u correct computation of areas and valua- 
tion of iantled property for assessment of imposts is possible, 
may also be called ‘Cadastral*. 

If Cadastre (kada-BtaiU fa. Ft. cadastre ; Sp., 
It, rtiAw/f'i? late L. capilastrum ‘register of the 
polUax’, f. capul hear!, poll] 
a. ( « L. capitasimm.) The register of capita^ 
Jtiga^ or units of territorial taxation into which 
the Roman provinces were divided forthe purpos:s 
of €(%pitalio krrena or land tax, (Poste Cams.) 
b. A register of property to seiye as a basis of 
proportional taxaliun, a Domesday Book. C5. fin 
mod French use A public register of the (|«antity, 
value, and ownership of the real property of a 
country. 

*804 Edif. Res*. V. 17 ''ro compile a genera! Cadastre, 
srjinewhat in the style of our old dmii^mAclay knok. 1S34, 
S'WTHiiY /hn?A»r ccx'li, 660 hlateriak for a mor.'d and 
i3!^y*isn}ogica! Cad.tstre, or iJommiay BsKik. *^4 K18 F. 
raLORAvg Norm, 4 - AV,r* 11 ^* d'he crown officer* formed 
a new Cadanlnsaccording to the new prindple which he laid 
down,, the knd w.tc meted arcording to art Jiivariahle 
geomrtrical standard, without any reference to it:* 3»raluc* 
tive worth, *864 )(V'K»sTK«,f WAs/rr, an offtd-d otimatr of 
the i|Uftiiiiiy and value of mtl property, made^ for the pur* 
po .e of iiwdf apjwrtioninf taxes ; used in lamWanau stSyS 
Fmrif 6W«# n, «l. s’ 174 'The list of tmpita called a 
Cadit^trt iemAiimirumX 

C.a^airar i,kJld/i*v»i\ fa, L. cmldvir drtd 
b«ly, perhaps f. cad-Pre to fall. So F. eeklatfrc.] 
k dead Ixnly, esp. of mm ; a €or|»e. (Now chiefly 
ifi lechriict! larig.) 

|i^ TiKviiA Mnrik. B0 P. R, m. il. fils’s *87 Careyne 
hiilS that name of cadaunre of cttdem.to falk,| trssoti 
AW# LMc j. XI XV, Zelio h a Wte , . it ihyikih gladly in 
plscei wlittf »•% people l» huryrd, And it eieth the ca«l»i5erf 
or wornie*. x^willp/y, Ttrry ^Homermt ihsJ t John 
Terry of N#rwicli , .ownmende, .my My to l-^Cidlavtr. .to 
h*} buried. *547 Bokjum Mretf. Hmiik lx. 18 Ifeware of y 
deail eadsvew, m caryn. a Dsviks Wifi PiigriM. ii, 
Wfevewreame From death to life! Who can cadavers »isef 
5i«4 MAJfoivii.f.i Fod, Bm$ i. Time was when., 
tfw raibvert rf lh§ greatitl emptroiro were bunit to mhtn.. 
1874 Rc«»a Uw. AnrifsA, ai ii| Aiutomioil iavestlgaticiwi 
m tlis Iwman cadiw, 
h. A-skelelois. 

*6to Sii T, Bmmm C 4 sn Mor, 9* Death's heads , , and 

iS«hlwi cadtven. 

«. Ok, mn. [f. pwc. + 

"Aiiii,] Mortal. 

t%i iii«w« Niw M»p, I tSy By fehinp caudavtiriWe yew 
may c*p«tt sirwige aaidepts. 

t m Oh, {£. L eadmir 4 . -aw,] 

To mwirr lifelesf 1 to redsia to Amd matter. 

*%7 G Stsiitiv iiihmmfM ¥imd.^ f Eaicmiseniai . . wWcii 
* ,ar« fay ilie heat of ilia Mly atdaveiaied, and east forth. 

OwlftVario Cic«Ji^eTlk, kMmrwBnk s #. [s. F. 
mimJrifmi, m f. I.#, e&dd&er (tee tbove) •f-io iGr. 
suffix ; the L, forms are cadamrlmm^ em&pirSm$)ll 
I, Of or pertaliiliif to dmd bodiga ; ehametcmllc 
of a corp*. I More ledwical thaa m^mmrn.} 
xSjS ^ Topis C>r4. AmmL #• #%f, I, CheimM m» 
tioris of a cadaveric de«rriip^iM. Rmdrr t Stpt t 6 §% 

'I’he eafliest of cadawrte rigidity, xWo B. I>r*« 

ill /hw/ 7 ^ News 7 Oct, 6/7 Cmma forwi^ la do* 

r<'iin|»osiiig animal slwuist ‘^Jbverk at Wendt* . . 

owliig to tlwir for«ail«i whsi^e«t to d«tk rift* Timm 


CA-BBIE. 

8 Dec. 10 Evidence, prcviou.s-Iy given, with reference to the 
cadaveric Uvlditics. 

2 . Caused by contact with a de,ad body. 

1871 Hoi.mJ'S .Vy.vA Sien^t'ry cd V, Index, Caduveiic 
boils. 1883 Il/Id, .cd. 3 it. 940 Cadaveric warts have a, 
somewhat sp<M;ial appeaiance. 

tCada-vexTs. Obs. ra/v-b « C'adavkil 

1600 'I ouKNi'.nif, Transf. Ithd, (x'-y8> 11. 187 PruL ?l What 
aside ghost, wiiar dead Cadaveric .. ht>wk;s iu my cares? 

t Cadaveriety* Obs. rarc'^'^. [f, L. cadaver 

(see prec-b ? alter variety^ chrlety, etc.] I Icndness, 

X65X Biooh AVw IHxp. § 171 '{'he eadawriety, and dull 
fethargy of medicines, tn contracted by the Gpium. 

Cada'verisie. C/tem, ff. as prec. +-ine.] 
One of ti'ie cadaveric alkaloids or IffomaineK. 

1887 fMm>KK ButJKToN Pharmacei. 98 Kendne, catia* 
verine, putrescine, and .saprine lutvc no marked phywo* 
logical Mcikm. 

Cada-verizable, a, ^ [f. next + -abi.e.] Ca* 

pable of being con'veiied into Hbdess iiiritUT. 

xf>st Blows Nruf DMA I sis Any putrefact. bic or cada verit- 
able thing. 

Cadaverize ■ kfidycverabb V. [f. Cadavekt 
-IXK: perh. in earlier use; see prec,] trasss.To 
make into a corpse ; to make e.idavermis. 

184* Ermer's Slat. XX 11 1, To effert a. .sitspeaHion 
of the circula ton, and cadaverise Id., anintcnancc. 

Cadaverous (kSda'-verosb a. [ad. F. cada- 
vJreuXf -euse, ad. E. caJdwrbs-tts corpse-like, f. 
cadaver: see above.} (if or belonging to a corpse; 
Huch as characte-i/ts a corpse, corp;^e-Hke. 

x6a7 Fei.tham Rmdtvs n. xxxiv, A cadauerous man, 
comjmseti of DiscaseH and Complaints, 1643 Sitt T. BHttWNK 
AV//f, 3 fed, I. ' 16561 1 3S By oruninuall sight of Anaiomlw, 
Skeletons, or Cad.tverom rdi(|ueH, i&Sx Buais Nrw Uisp. 
§ 26 Cadaverous dissection of bodies. J713 Df.rham P/ij>A.'- 
'Pkeifl, IV. xi. 205 Some cadaverous smell those Raveiui 
d’SCtjver tn the Air. 1776 WnmcRiHG Pot. Armne:em.iiji)h) 
IV. 374 Cadaverous smell of the Pbalhi.H impudicus. x8s$ 
Bain Senses ^ htt. n. il | 11 11864* 17a 'fhe cadaverous 
odour is of the repul- ive kind. 1848 Incitcvs UoirCy yi 
'Phe «trange, unusual, .smell, and the cad.iveruUs 
b. esp. f>f corpsc-Iike tjr ticadiy pallor. 

^ 166a Fui.i.Kit Worthim m, 67 His eye wan exrelkmt at the 
instant di^overy f>f a cadaverous face . .tins niiule him at the 
firtt sight of .skk Prince Henry, tu« get Itiinself oat «<f sight. 

s7i3’E!.LWoot> IJ/f 246 He found John Milfwi »> 

an Kiliow Chair. . p.-ile, but not t.'adavcrouH. *8*0 W, I p’lNO 
Sk.Jik, n. 145 lie lias a cadaverous iounteiumce, ftdl of 
cavstiei and projectioiH, 1833 WiLLW I. vi. |S. 

Cada verously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly in' a 
catlaveroas manner ; like a tleatl body. 

*847 irt CxArn. 

Cada’veroasness. [f. m prec. + -kwh.] 
CatlavcroMs t|ualiiy; the condition of a fiend body* 
1669 W, Hiiwmw Hydnd, C//iw. 75 'l'hS-s.<ie|iravril,ciiri.u* 
iated matter, hush rein, 'lied «o fur. ,*« toacnidrc a vimhaiiy 
or cadaverouHneHS, *839 Pok A'ati Ho, i/sker Wk*. 1846 
I. A cadaver*, mHfirHR of c-rmipkiiofi. 

Cadaw, obs. form of Gawiow. 

Ciid-balt, -bit, -bote : wee C'au 4. 

Caddas, oaddes, obs. ff. CADiiW. 
tCJadde©. Obs. [The same won! m €Abi:i, 
He. Gaimbk. Hee alut) CadJ^.J 

1803 Ami, AV|. iChroii.l 410/* The York Rtaft waggim 
wat ovcriuraed from of the Bridge into the river tti i*as.lrr» 
Pm near Sfamfeni. .owing to the proper driver inisiaig to 
ihe guidaiive of a caddre, whilst he fettered Ifebind. 

Oaddoo, var. ol Gaiii. 

Ottddob o\m f, Gawble. 

Ca'ddoss. mnceoiml. [f. Cad '^ 5,] A female cad. 
»%o litmpr, famd, Nam 39 Oct- 443, I do not insult the 
I'MBopfe by including in thr name ^ the caiin and 
1884 Reai»k PfrtionM Sm'r, L^vii. 133 I'addeHikl What w 
that t. . I mean a cml of »h« femiidue gender, 
t €adde»»©» cftdesse# i»CABimv, a 

Iftcfcckw. 

*l9$i 73 Cmmn Mmeduia^ u 1 hough, a daw, 

a naife^se. 11567 D’n A^rmt 79 11»e ihitldrsw waj» 

calkil Mmedfda. x^3 biAwysiijMsr -AW« tv. lArb.l 
*01 Thk that prat' pye emfesse lultorrtl trjjm|w‘t in 
eecbe place, 161* Vamma^ Hhd xvt $4* A% a felt o« 

A fltsx,k of sDmtfi or cadilv't'-^es. *655 tli.tsW, 

IfmMNs Imprm^ (1746? 1187 'I’hf i.4tle% « or Jatkiluw, 
*6iS R Iloi MR Armmtiy li. a^B/i Tlw Jmk Ifew, m Ifew, 
ii called a C»dtk«se or ChofT, 

Cftdcidt, obi. form of ilADfaT, 

Oaddi* vMbmt of Cadi. 

Caddio©, variant of Cadbli. 

€a 4 i# C^a“cli). AE Ahn 7 easwifo, 
8 Oftwdi®, ©ady, omMuo, 8-9 oaclcly, [ml. F, 
miit s see Cadi? aiitl Cadek.] 
t L *Caii«r, Cadw a, c|. v. AUo <i//r/A 
*Am-* 4!S Rt*w Hhi, Kirk TS4s^ 46^ hty yoiWi,; 
fotftliif c«iw fwiB France, pramiHg,.wdili hb '»iiort ''ikuflri 
doake and kk lorn caudw *7*4 Kwhav yfei./; 

Jl/ff. *«73|l I II Coiftsttl*isit«« a»rt tlvar Yrs i’ll bay liitii 
one this year ; For l» vfirw no lunger a ! .idu. ,t *776 
Bmiiad in Herd t#//. II sjo jam,# Tl«r*j w,*s Watfic she 
mtshfeiid laildle. .Wirit sword by Id* 4 dv; lik* a tadir, 

% A kfl or matt wli«> waits abniit on i!m‘ bndi* 
oal for chaace eipployiiiriit asamf^Hviiyrr, crjimt* 
Iioy, crmwi-porler# chair-WiaR, oclci-|rfiofiuiii. tic, ; 
ski. A fitemter of a corpM oi imwfiisdtamirfs ia 
»ltnb«rgh in the iSih c. ako qsiol. 

ctfp llcrr LiSf./r, N. if Sail ii ',i75p I. ah The 
Cfewdys, a vesry iiwfitl IlkiikThiari, %'hx *4tt«rtd . , iniblkJt 
¥i»tm ta go m RwaimH; and ibtwgli tlicy are U'lYUheii# 
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that m lye tipon the Stairs, and in the Streets at 1 

Nr^ht, yet ur<* tiu*y<jftcu eoiisiderahly tnisttjd. /I'lns Corps ! 
has a kisuS of Captain . . presulirifjf over them, whom they 
call the Cosistahle of tlie C,'',\vdys. rr 1774 FKRf.irssoNl 
I7tu‘jis.‘ant's, A cadie wi his iantertn x8i8 Scott 
//;>'/. J/h//. :!{Ki, A tattered eudie, or erra.tui porter, whotn 
Davjri Deans had jostled. cxSty Hot a; 7 'a/t'S ^ Si\ V. 65 
A eaddy came with a !.'ni.p' parcel Ut Mrs. Logan’s house. 

« 1859 Macaui.ay //J.sL i-jijf.V. voo Kvery Scotidinuiii, trom 
tiyT p -er to the cadie, 1883 UAKfiyan <546 I’he Cad- 

dies sturdy women with creels oit their hacks wlio acted 
us porter,- s!rui.!,;detl for the customer. 

b. A jLinlt'.jiiaycr's ultciidaiit who carries his 

dulw (i^ciicrally a hoy or hull. 

1857 hiA>rm. Pen/fic 11 696/2. 1864 Bwk- 

seiifr ,\t (kt.6()j 'Lwetity golfers, wdih their attendimt cad- 
dies Hf.atHTsI ov-r t!i«* Hnk. XIW3 S/andan/ 16 Nov. 5/2 
'The. Caddy’ wlio carries the «auh.s prohahly possesses 
th»r(»re!t(.al know’|ed5.;e. 

3 . Yoint|^ It'Ilow, la<l, (iiA/irrffits Qt/amiiiar.) 

xjB6 }h Hss AA?/*'.?/ Cr^ XX, Hut hitu’t het, my hearty 
nu:k% r/mt cow ih« cathhe {(!, J, Fox|. *788 1813 K, 
Pit'Kt’ti J//* . JWms, I. ijam.t A’ ye canty chcerie 
caddies, 

tCacMin«*t« [A dim, form ; to be re- 
ft rrei I n|f|>;jrehtly to It mtiim Mmsin, 
hfoad tlisli’, var. ol L. fa/ium, -t^m bowl, 

tii.di ] A h.i'dn (It Vfo,s I of some kin<L 
*66 a j. non fiV AVwa'''j <ihH% i", The 0,Ta.*<*rs 

of ilic Ihifitry. .hroHuli^ tip the Salt of St.ite and Cauhlinet. 

Caddis • , caddice ik.r-ilis), iotrms : 5 9 o.v 
dla^, 5 ctwliic % h cittlyH, -ym, -es, cachies, -ia, 
b 7 tMf!r.ly», (hS mddm, fwj caddis, cad- 
filoo, 7 cfwUcfi, |H QiiMum , 8-9 cadis. [Here 
Iwti wtfrds are aftpateiilly mixed up: i (mtst* 1), 
piopeily <>K. mtias, i'm/as ^ d, Cotgr. 

mhne * the i<jw or coarsest part of iilke, whereof 
slcaiie is iiutk*; cf. Irish cotton; 

at F. m//s Ci5fh c*. in Liltrt!) ‘sorte tie serge de 
lainr, de has prit*. Of both, the uiterior history 
Is ii,rikiii:>wii.] 

t (Villon wool, floss «lk, or the like, nxd in 
padding : .Scotch WTitersof the i8th c. applied the 
name to * lint * 11 4‘#l hi snrgrry. Okt, 

|llw« i»* dViiAiir Mis, iM)fr No. 8;ij6 in PmmM* P^ruK 
57 P«r Mnl« « «k Mtuiik fii leViit:to*twr«>) <1x400 

< Vi». Ahii, ap rutluce Krtllr wr f|ykky« . . Tu stuffe withal 
ltd In. *,|4« PrmMp, m h t h^mkrinium, 
*4Sf « W '>S«nmrm Ho, , Vmim jiikke .stuffed aim 
1463 in Atf/. in i*rmip. /‘nnn 57 No., 

Iwl'hlwfs, nof niMlIe of w»Mik, c«iton or radiw, nor other 
imilTtr in litn dmihki.^ *73! MM, 4 (Msm*. <««l al IV, 
;if4 Soft half- *»i Mir t» lineit, wliltli the Frtmrh tall VkmrMkt 
ilif Kitgli-idi, i.m h awl w« i X769 W, BuatA*^ Dmn, 
Mat Syl Willi mdt iiiih tawtiwmly calWd caddia. 
t 2. UVrited )'AriL cwwtl. OAi. 

tMir/i C*ttdtfl»* or crolc, $ayfiia x54lt W, 
Pa'Iiiw Sfofi, ifi Arh, iiarmr HI. m iP'inmed 

round ttkttii milk l4<e af grren ladm'i. I7ax C. 

Iviwi iint, MffnL I Mi T;ip»try with Cwldas. 

fb. lima* uiinM, m a iiiairrial, OMs, 

I5f» i siihms diitiii, #/V. iirii. Mfm, No. 

ffiM^yCInifllori'wMMrylJwinfli?. i37sLjtwrti*« A#.". 18711 
37 Hftittly ti#^yr! i« 4 ml rwldw gyrdl *596 
i iimh /r, »i. If. 79 W'lit iIhiii rol» ilii« l,«sislirrfie Irrkiii .. 
Piike •Mfkwg* (Vddice garter, *1^5 Bk, pf Mmia 393 
C44*l‘ii» Iff rrnri ritibm, 

t <5, Short lor f midis nhMmt j A %forstecl tape or 
liIiMliiig, ii4ctl fur garters, tie Ok* 

. *S^J .WJf iim^kutM gm Thr roiirilry flame jgiriielh 
Iwwrife »i III ihe wa->4e a coisriw *.a4dii, 

III# of i rjba»<i_ *584 il. K. 

JMvAfUi fii Hiiiihmitt lop, he iiidde of ilirir vcintre a 
ta|)Ms Mf i»l»wr ii;* gwji tlwir appareil, i6ts Shams. iPAiA 
T. A. 14, #t4 life hiih l<3hlsR4'n , Poini’i. 1j»rklr«, C.’ad- 
dy*^»e*, rt *64| ikT » s iMi, ‘.sii, Stnrrly I mus . , 

lo’iHtf.dnnl l<* i* i f ,«da f* a«*l Ifikk, i%i /. md, Ho* 
A hkw .S4«l4k"ClMtti hoiin I wnh <»r**«ri and White 
iaddstt. *7» '/rvi^jr.XLI, 

%it 4 kjfoi ui Wofftit'il 17s* S Wiwsi iiy AVy. AVi^. 

r.iwA , All *1 t.ijN H, iwldwr*, aatl the 
iili« w.iu'i fiom 4rr, lift*# ‘7$ NA«fe», 

kutol of fit, ffrt or WMi'!4!r*f kne.1 

tii A ksmi Ml pftrh. of wcirstod (or ?s!lk). 

ifl'i in\ /,//*•##.»• in MfimaxA 

dftHSumum 111, 4jt4/i fNffi of Latlys for I lie table 

ijja ikrkA i'A. ffo#/# s8 Ari« other ve«yiiseM^of 

gtifiaf A vrilfineul of fenW *Sp /«?*. C’4. 

Aurr#-' 5,4 li«r« 4 iftpe mJ hlrw <.s«fo«. *55# 3 /m* €% 

Mlifh. in A»ai, Ink/M IV, 4E One vesw- 

Ki«.at tsf tmlyaft., iiii *ll» r#r/. B'aMr, i% |S(.j 

h, k coar« ciirap «»r|»e, [ Vfrwl ¥ . i«*/m j (1 he 

f}iv| ipiot. H, ofdowbtfkl iiiettftlog.) CC. 

13791 1 Tio' yi| In ‘fttewie w sllkes I will weare 

*i4skc' uh : for (Ht a «4 Pratrhfte^, l4?er« A»il Caddy*. 
*7*4 Pa Pi, 3! CV4h>Sniff |»t i<» Weight. 17^ 

joiihsw*# td.hSi , *l«" wofil m wumi in Er«« hr the mm- 
I hctibs of ihw llyhliwslm, *«# WaMAi i, //m?s 
I, iv. » Wlw Iwii by 

m, nnU* tuuni, io,w^r '♦ WficH, awl caddie 1W7 J, 
if, m Art, "Catlilks U u‘M ««f4 in Holion for « 

»ak« nf m -i |Cf, CVi rwf* r *W k^| 

0 ^di* « ttaddic# Abo 7 eadic®,. 

7- ^ mdk, ft If me, min or |p« : see the 
r*|iih4h’itl CAi***; pajMikl Iwms aie dial, 
tJl(y ipLAslMit)* peik a Hiigolar, from 
s lift'd ami pi by Walira) ; p«»- 

}.*b’ 4 y a dim, t 4 ’ aisii the rcktkms of Ibt 

lidim liWr I Id Iwiw’ide imt.| , , 

1. Tim Imv'ii id ihr Maydiy umi other species ©1 


Phryganea, which lives in water, and forms for 
itself a curious cjlindrical case of hollow stems, 
small stones, etc. ; it is used as a bait by anglers. 

X615 X T. Barker Art of Angling q Gentles, Paste or 
Cridice which we cull Cod-bait. 1633 Walton Angler 91 
I’he May Hie. .is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. /Mid. 235, 

I have held you too long about these caddis, 1855 Kings- 
ley Glaucus U878) 207 Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclosed, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of sand or pebbles. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ' 
Brit. Sports i. v. hi. § 12 Caddies, caterpillars and gentles. 

2. Comb, caddis-bait, caddis-worm *® prec, ; 
caddis-fly, a Phryganea, as the May*fly* 
i6aa Peacham Compl. Gentl, xxl (1634 233 Other wormes 
as the Bobhe, Cudis-worme, Canker, or such like. 1658 
Rowland JMonffePs '/'heat. Ins. 943 I’he great variety of i 
those little Cades worms whereof they come. 1787 Best 
Angling {ed. 21 xx6 The CaclLs-Fly . . is a large four-winged 
fly, of a buff-colour. 1833 Proe, Berra. Nat. Club 1. No, t. 
ao (laddl.s bait, which is tlie larva of different .specie.s of 
phryganea. 1847 Cari'ENTer ZooL § 682 Caddice-flics . . are 
very numerous in Britain; no fewer than 100 species having 
been desrrihed. *863 Kingsley Water.bab. 111.90 The cad- 
dls-balts in that pool. 1873 Branoe & Cox Diet. Science,^ 
SfC. L 341 Different !;pecies of the CadcUce-Wonu protect 
themselves by means of different materials. 

Caddised (ka“<Ustv ppl. a. [f, prec. + -ed 2.3 
Furniahed or baited with a caddis. 

*8,«;r P'rawPs Mag. XLIV. 63 Mute anglers drop their 
cudtiisVl hooks. 

Caddish (km-dijb a. coUoq, ff. Cad- 5 + -isiH.] 
Of the imture of a cad; oficnaivtly ill bred ; the 
opposilc of genilemanly. 

xlM8 Imperial Ren, 22 Feb. x8o We shall be understood 
when we say, that it is a still more cotidish offence, 

Blackw. Mag. CXXIX. x 86 Acad never seems more cad* 
<Hsh than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume. 

Hence Ca'ddisMy adz/., Ca’ddisbtiess sk 
x 868 {.and. Rev. 15 Aug. aoo/i The cad takes hiscaddish- 
ness with him. x88. MtS-S Braddon ymt as I am xlv. 
3fi7, Innate caddUhness which must come out somewhere. 

^ Caddie, sk. dial. 

1 . D.sonier, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

x8a$ Britton Beauties iVilisk. Gloss. <E. B, S,h Caddie^ 

a t«:rm signifying confusion or embarrassment ^ To be In a 
eaddle^ means to be overwhelmed with btisiness, *86* 
limniES TomBrenon Oxf. xxx. (i>.‘ *Ther wur no sich a 
caddie about sick folk when I wur a bwoy*. *863 Mrs. 
Marsh /leatkside Farm I. 70 Mrs. Stone, a short, plump, 
Wiltshire matron , apalogi.sed for being found in such a 
caddie. 

2. Trouble, bother, 

JS65 Reader 12 Aug. 182/2 Tlie English won’t take the 
trouhU;.--won’t, as they say with us in Somerset, a/ the 
caddie to biok after such things. 

Caddla, dial. [f. prec,] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

x 78 x HorioM C«r« Gloss., Caddie to attend offi- 
ciously. sSas BiiirroN Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss. ^ (K, D.S.) 

ceuldk mot don’t teare me. A cadling JeHmv 
means an imi>ertinent or troublesome companion, x8da T, 
liucHEs ill Macsn, Mag. V. 250 A caddied the mice in 
many a vietd. 

Ca'ddO'W Oh, exc, dial. Also 5 oiidaw, 5-7 
cadowo, 6 cadow, caddawe, oaddowe, 9 dial. 
caw- daw. [perb. f. m, ka jack?: aw (Sc. KafV + 
Daw. (The In md/tdg. Gael, eal/mgt Maux 
m-aig jackdaw cao hardly be connected. )j 
A jackdaw. 

*440 Prowp, Panf. 57/a Cadaw, or keo, or ehowghe Ven 
ko; endowe or kcKiJ, mamdmim. *530 pAnwm. 202/1 C:id- 
dawe a byrde, cknau, xss* H 0 wiet, Caddowe, or dioughe, ' 
byrde ; some cull them Jacke dawe, *573 Tusser //$e$k 
(xBfti xo* Kill crowe, pie, and cadow. *579 Mfarr. Wit 4 - 
H'-isd. iiB 49 ^ 26 She can cackle like a cadowe. i6«x Ains- 
worth Amiot. Peniat. lajv. xi. *5 Crows, caddows, pies, 
and the like, xypa Ohuauustone Brit, Sp&rism. B^/t Cad- 
dow, xt bird, otherwise called. a chough or jackdaw. xS** 
PfW iVords to t'kurchm. iCamb. Camden t, 14, Rub- 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows, *864 
Atkinson Prmh Naum 0 / Birds., Caddow, caw«4aw, 

Ca'ddOW^* Oh. or dial. Also 6 caddo, 6 7 
osaddowa. ycadow'ajcaddoo. [Cf. Caduis l $ b ; 
Alio Gaelic €miadh^ mdath tartan (riot Irisli— 
O’RdllyH bet It h doubtful whether this k from 
Eng, or the converse. The Manx and the 
Ir. mdai cotton, can hardly l>e related.] A rough 
woollen covering: see quot, I BBo. 

*S7f Riebtmomi thrills D853V ii blankets w, i| cad- 
dow blamketiili. idjiif. MiddieM.w Country Records 
h tif {Walter llas«!I wrick stolel . , vnum tt,raggtthim voe’ 
m frfeh Caddo I worth twe.nty shtHinM|. Lame, IFilis 

{fS6x'» III* *35 A blankett a.nd an Irish ewdow checked. 

Wiavga Mirr, Mfari. B ii|, I stmcht my lints along 
lilt bcd./Hirk*! ore the caddow -I mine aimes outspred. 
tfiio tloLMNo Camdm's BriL .11, Irelmid % They * . make 
©f thetr coinwe ■ wool Ciiddowes also or Gbverleti. xdx* 
CoTosu, CammriMrsmimMim SriA Rug, Mantle, or Cadowe, 
»#* CiiETimn AmgkPs Vmde-m. *xxtv. § *5(1^1 190 Out- 
.laiiflkli Cadows and llanekehs. e*®fio Staton Rays/^ 
^ Betty wwe cwjdowi on a loom sis 
they had Itfe. back 'fuace, »aSo Amirim Dmm Gloss. 
(E. D,S.l CmMa. Cmidemi % Quilt or coverbf, a cloak or 
»v€r ; » Mall cloth which li® op a horse’s imek* 

Oaaclm©e: seeCABBia^* . . . 

Caiif (k^'dl)* |app. a eomipfclon of Cawt, 
Malay kaiit a weight eqml to if la avolrtiupols.] 
.1, „A small box for holoing tea. Usually im-cmidg. 
tf^ Madras Owrfrri Bees, A Quantity of Tea ia 


Quarter Chests and Caddie.s, imported last season. 1793 
CowPER 7 b Lady Hesketk ig Jan. ■ R.) When you went you 
took with you the key of the caddy. 1833 Hr. Martinkau 
Brooke F. xii, 133 Tlie best tea-tray and caddy. ^18618 _F. 
Paget Lucretia. ig 8 This house . .instead of looking like 
a tea-caddy , , might ratiier be .said to resemble a litter 
of caddies. 

2 . U. S. A can with a lid, for water, etc. 

2883 I/arpePs Mag. Jan. 201/x Near where his. .saw and 
water caddy are lying. 

Ca'ddy -« ['( f. Cad T] A ghost, bugbear. 

^8x Hutton Tour Caves,. Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear. 

Caddy*, var. of Caddie. 

Cade (k/kD, iAi [a. F. omk cask, barrel, 

L. md-us a large vessel iisiially of earthenware, a 
wine-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1 . A cask or barrel. 

*387 in Rogers Agric. <4 Prices II. 428/4. <rx4a!0 Pallad, 
on Hush. XL 3,11 Kadtrs thru Of wym*. ^1706 j. Philiks 
Cyder u. 363 The Farmers. Toil is dtffie ; his Cades mature, 
Now call for Vent. i8xa W. 1 'knnant Ansur Pair u. vii, 
His lint.seed stowed in bag or cade. 
i‘ 2 . sjfie. A barrel of herrings, holding six great 
himdreds of six score each ; alterwaixls 500. Oh, 
*337 in Rogers Agric. Prices H. 555/3. <rx44o Promp. 

57 Cade of herynge or '•pirlingc or iyke, cauia, 
laeista, etc. *466 Mann, A- llonseh. Itip. 207 Paif! to Kd- 
wardes wyffr. ftjr j, cade of red heryngc . , v.l *503 Ansoi.r^E 
Citron. ^ i8ii' 2(^3, Xx. cadis rede hiring i- a la-g, v. C. in a 
catie, vi, MXire iiij. lieringi'., fl.r the C. *593 .Shahs, 2 i/en, 
/ 7 , IV. ii. 36 .Sicaiiug a Cade of Hrrr tig-.. X599 N.<i.shk 
/ enf. .Stuj/'e i 71 -iftb 'Hie rebel javk Cade w'u-, the flr^,t, 
that dcvistid to put Red-Herrings in cades, and fruin iiim 
they have thdr name. *704 Woklidgk Diet.Rmt. ei llrb.j 
Cade, .of Red-herring)i 5.x'g Sprats xooo; yet 1 fiudancientiy 
6<»!>in:uk the (,'ade of Herrings, Six score to the Hundred, 
which is c.'dled Magnum Centum. *707 Fleet woo 31 
/Vi*C{i745 82 A cade of red fferriiigs the CadeL *751 
Chamrhhs Cyel.j, tVn/f, ..used in the br)ok of r&teh for. .500 
herrings, and of sprats 1000, *866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prtces 
L xxiv. 610 Hernngfi. .reckoned by the cade and the barrel* 

3 . CV/iA, as osde-bow (see qiiot.l. 

*754 T. C^ARLWER ./list, Dumvick 20 I’he Cade, containing 
600 lierrings, being a Frame called a Cade- Bow, made 
with Withs, having a Top and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is laid indosing the Fish. 

Caae (k/ki), la.) Also 5 &od, 5-7 cad, 
[Origin and part of sjjeech nnknown. In odde lamk 

* aide ’ may be an adj. wdth some sucdi sense as 
‘ cast ’ or * domestic, tame \ or a $b. med allnk. 
as in pel-lamb : in the forrnt.T case * cxide * as a sb, 
would be short for ‘ cade-lamb’ ; in the ktler, 

* catle-lainb * might be an expansion, 

< As Cmgr.ive gives an alleged F. * eadel a citttlifig, » starve- 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering tiid jmm|>tring 
a sense not unlike Kng k has been ttiggef 4 ed that 

mdedamb was perh. for an earlier *ea4ieidamb. But thi* 
in historically imposnible. M. Paul Meyer lays Cpi-gravc‘* 
word is not Fr.,hut app. the 16th c. lAngtadsKico «riV/ 

* little dog and his explanation erroneous, t he corresp. < )F, 
word was c/w//, ckeet which has tio likeness to the MK. 
kod, cad. even if the sense suited. Wedgwood comimrei 
iJa. kmtd wanton, petulant, siwiive ON. MPr m-rry, 
cheerful : but cade lh not at all Sc., and apparently not 
pro|ici{y northern, since Ray *691 explains the ^Isiorth* 
CtmiWry wonls ' /*k, pet-lamS as * a cade«l»mb.h| 

1 , m adj. or in eamk Of the yoimg of animals, 
esp. iambs and colts : Cast or kft by the mother 
and lirowght «p by hand, as a domestic pet. 

rf47S Pkt ¥m. in Wr.-Wfilcker 749 /lie wki, a kod- 
lomh *55* $¥illofyam Lotfsl iSomerwt Ho.’i Three Cede 
htmlxif thfit go abtWte the house. *678 Littleton /Met. la 
Calk. Angi, 50 A ciule lamb, agnm domfstkn&\ domi edm<. 
im. i68x WoRLiiKiE Diet. Rmt. «E. I). S.^ A e&ssei lamb 
or colt, Of emie Iamb or colt, that is a kmb or cult fallen 
and brotight up by band. F. B, Modmt Censure 14 As 
mild and' gentle as cade la,mbs. *792 in Phil. Tram. 
LXXXIL 366 We do not wean our cade-lambs till June. 
1850 Geo. ftMOT- 4 . Bidi%.g<^ It’s ill bringing up a cade 
kmb. xS 3 o J. F. IMvie.s in Acm/imy 24 Bee. 456. 

2 , as sk a. A pet lamb, 

rx4So Nonmmii in Wr. -Whicker W Nee agna„ a new 
kme ; Aee cimtrm^ a tad ; /tee berbex,^ a weekr. *483 Caik. 
Anfi, 50 A Catle, domrssika vti d&mtsikm,, rei 

auh dmmfim, *633 T. Adams Fx/. a PeUr hi. 18 He 
gave his poor gcaKori a lamb for a cade. *669 Cokaine 
iJtddfx} Pritty Sidntlk, you.. Are tame enough, aa Gentle 
as a Cad, *83® Howitt March 58 Ckhm llambi*| 

, .are reared, geiieraily by the a«t^i»tance of a tm pot, with 
cow'i milk and are called cades or pets. 
b. The foal of a horse brought ap by hand. 

*5x7 Maikham r^W. II, X09 Sw'h homes » we cal! 
Cades, which arc time tita!: newer suck tlseir dams* but 
vpon their firKt foaling are pot vp into a^ house. 

<5. A S|x»ileci or |>etteei child, (mn dial} 
i&m Peacock N. IF. L/mc. C/#«. Cadet * child which h 
baby wh in iw maimer. *879 Mfss J.u»fm Skr&,fsM, IVard* 
bk 8, V,, ‘ R''s a rcfflar cade * tttil of a fcpoikd child, 

$. Of fruit ! Fallen* cast, [mre i 
M$pi Mm$ HmumtoM III. 184 Aastinc k colkctirif 
the bttk cade cbemes. 

t sk^ Variant of Kid, a sheep-louse* ^ 

*570 Lkvws Mmi/. 8 Acswle, sheepe louse , amX 
Cad« lk4"kl\ [a, F. mde^ ia mrae sense.] 
A sped w of jmiper* axymims, calka 
tl4o Frickly Cedar, yielding Oil &/ Code, or Cadi 
Oil used 111 veteriiiaiy surgery, 
rSTS TufiiEsv. Bk. Vmirif kvi xH? If you rubbe a 
Terryer with Brjuir^tone, or with the oyie of Cade* and thm 
put thel’erryer Into an earth where i oxes I* or Ibitigerdcf* 
, they will Ickie that earth* t%» tr. Lagrsmgds Chm., 


CA©E. , 

II. 351 Tlie. part most fluid is sold under tbe name of 
Cade-oil. 

f Cade, sf>J> Ohs, 

c%23fi Ar//t. ^ M<’H, q IVdlc sduden 'vvmes tweluf; 
ani diiid may hf; made WiLh-uuLeii kuoweia,^f)f munuesauio, 
^Cade, ? Oh. [i' C ai^k ^ra^Lw I'o put 

into a carle or kei*:. 

^599 Nasiie Li’fiL Siujfi’ (187 il le/i The rebel Jac;k Cade 
..haviytiH: flt'st found out the triirke to cade lierrins.^ they 
w'ouldt; so imich honour him in his death as not ouely to 
call it swiu;^’u!!^ hut uadiu^ of herring also. 

Cade, z>:^ [f. Cadk .r/y.-] *To breed up in 
softness’ (Johnson; with no quot. or reference). 

3:879 Msss 'J ackson IP'm’d-h. Cmh to pet; to 

briug up tunricriy. 

if Cadeau (ka«1t?\ [Kr.] A present or gift. 
a t84S.bAKnAM Leg. x88a Carnk. Mag. Jan. 13 A 
cadc,au from his ! I ighmrm. 3:885 IVhre CAmeses Pr-k/e 141 
Same littk* pre-seru as a New VeaPs Cadeaii. 
t0ade©« Ohs. [Plionetic spelling of F, m/r/.] 
The earlier form of Cadet, Caddie : A (gentleman) 
mdii in the army. 

« x6% Mks. Hkhn Wuiim Ranter le. ii, He listed «s 
cadnes for the next command tliat fell in his imny. 
Lvtvmku. Rne/JtrL (iSp;) IJ. 234 'j'he Frencii crmvuy 
arrived at Limerick two French lieuiena.nt geiterulls, i£/i 
sultfiltcrn officers, 1 50 cadees, 330 Kiigli-nh and Scutch gentle- 
rrum, 17031 Land. (Ms. No 3856 .p’r (fuptain, r C,.'a|>t.iin- 
l.ieutemint, i (iadee, iJiul ao S(,4di«rs killed. 1789 W. I .aick 
Amw. ia Rmhyt, A'/(W/. 33 sJam.* A Ca«iee of Ihin barton’s 
Kcuiuieiit liud. And from a Cadet litcorat a curat. 
Cadee, obs. form of C.\.dl 
C adence sb.^ [a. F. mknee, atl It. 

mdi'trji * felling, cadence in music*, on L. ty|>e 
mdittfia s!>., 1 emieni* pr. pple. of md'Lre to fall 
1'he literal sense is * action or mode of falling, 
fell \ smd in this seme it was used by 17th c. 
writers ; but at an early peritMl the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fell of the voice, and In this sense occuii as early as 
Chaucer. Cmietm is In iom a doubltt of Chahck, 
the direct phonetic d«ct*ndaiit of rnkmUa.^ 

I, In Verse and music. 

1, * The dow of verses «»f periods * (J.) ; rhythm, 
rhythmical corwlruction, measure. 

ri3S^^C«Ai»CEii //, Fami da? To nuke hookes, wngw, 
and diiw In ri»e or tl#® in catlence. € 14315 WyNtowK 
t'rtwjf. ¥. jtii, «5 Had he caltl I.«cyii« Procur^tiire, . Dat hjid 
ia»r<f grevya p« Dan Iwid rekvyd he *5x3 

Mvm Prol 4S I'hron tny corruptit catfws mi- 
|ktffyl«. HttAKiu L.L. L. tv, ii. la^ 'i*he cieKamry, fa* 
ality, 4 RoWen cadenee rrf aSu.ioM AFd 

SmmL i! 185,0 »9t An «ir« ihtt cf-mld mesmire a |t»« ctidcjnce, 
and iw witiiows mkoladtia, *7^ J. Buown Pmirt ^ 
'Sim. iv. 37 Meawred C®>di*w»,or I'iirtc, i«ai« es^fecntial rart 
of Melody. *8*^ Dwwm IJhr. Camp, syr The |»riutk flow 
with * swrt of litiuld c»iiwK«* 1873 SyMUtNiw (Jrk. Fmt$ 
iv. icja Th« iawwc h in to ti»e kiiguage 

«iC isoiimon life. 

b. The measure or beat of music, cianciisg, or 
any rhjthroieiil moveiiient e. g, <if nmrehing. 

1605 /. JewKS /?# Ln^id* SpKiin ao Now<la«n‘‘*cs, .haw 
licede of noihiof . . hm otily of Number, measure eikI srii® 
cmicnee, %fSS C*av /V#^r, ftvi*/ 1. hi, 'fo bri^lt in ca- 
dence iMfiiifiic Olariee their nuiiriy-t wink ling feet, tjm $m 
W. JoNE- Arvmim Poems, nsp Not a dancer com Id in raMoic® 

x&»x SfiMT? 4 Pmt III, V, m% 

risttwl them w the caAknee of the roi»*4c. *8x6 Oia 
Mi'frt, vi, "rh# oci»io«aI k««i cff the kettk4rtii«» to mark 
the ciidence. tMm F. CkiFfirns ArtR, .!/». 9* <6 

CmimiVf in slow time jS .are taken in a witiMte, 

% * The fall of the v«jc» ' | j,l 
x^ Pt»nt:«nA» /W«> u. vii.f*8id66TI«w cacteiK« 
is tritt fei of a %’««« ill etiery l»tt word wiili aesrfaine lanabte 
fouad wHicIi being ii»at«'h4?t| with aw>tl>«r </ like mhiiiiI, do 
make a lct««rd|. *6*5 PtiLLOKaa, C Afmrr, the felilw of 
tl» voice. tjm Stuiwk .V /»4 J#w«, Ij 7?8) II, 150 A »w 
wiili a . .^weet owfenec at the end of it, xS*| !» 
Mchkav Rng, (Mam. L l'‘|»e closing |»ii« mwt not lie 
canf* funded with dial fell of the vtivt, or cadmice, with 
which jiKtny reader* unifarwly » seinetta*, 

b, * K<jiuctiiftc% tiic geaemi mwlnktiau of the 

voice’ f J.l 

*709 SfKEi.r 7W/«rr Mo. 9 f t Tli* S«mlkml*Man wm 
brand with CaiJ«K,e deep, lyw limt N<a t(M r 5 With all 
the. . Cailejiiitf of Voice, mui ror« *Tf Armiiiscnt iraagioabte, 
1760 .Sn«,w Tr.FAtmdf 376 Amen, »i«J nty Moil«r, 

«ic!i a Hfeliiurf cadttttre of fuerwuai pity. *814 A, Wiif.sr 
Paemi Hie low cstdenw of her pwyer, 

*%5 ilAJN Seem 4 inf, ill. i Ivsj 1^64*363 A tbpd qwAiiiy 
of wAuui* h timimat or siw Tfioj.wpr, (Me/ 

K xstviil * Nil* * nalii Ikregriint, wdlli A «tiefeiicli«l|r c*iiw*€« 
111 bis viic«. iWj 7* MimAmtmi 

e» l/tfal or uatiirtnl iiKMliiIttiorb fetcctnt I 
i7»7 Swot (Piiii’fer m, I i32, I rciiimfed mi atiwer In 
tlkif lioidiig .. that the cadriicr tm i«ar« 

ruble to til. cart, iw SMOilur iiuM/htL 11B15I 
»|’t Ihe si&Mhmmt who find «at yet ar«iMired rbecjtdrnce 
€rt tj« rijtdrtb, waald miumllf Isb owa in 
tbeir LitigWiU'^e. 

3. Tisc riifag mcI (es/.) falling of efemenlal 

as of ttR* sea, etc. 

i#7 yistioN /b X, II. #’§? BiiRtfif! } w'ir.ii?., which all nklit 
f»4ig il»«i th« Se*,, fto-w wiih cadeftre hill 

««n owwMiJIit, »6 j 9 Mas, IlfeWAW AV/a«# 
yUii.', The »«3W llMh'um of the si!v«y »«:.o xijA KiA’«K 
Ar>t. /hi//, I, A sis. ^477 A iwfrijtiir lw«l wmlied my ear for 
ifWe tine lu llte * pf lf« 

4, J/iD'if. Tilt* coaclii^loii iir *cloie* of a musical 
m%iVt*nimt cir phniM*, AlsosomciiiiieiwCAWiiDSA* 
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*597 Mokley Ptirad. Mas. 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound togither, and 
the following note descendeth. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. 

1. 14 A perfect c.udence then marks its terraination. c x86o 
(Joss llarnmty xiii, 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
last two chords of any passage ; the principal cadences are 
those whicii conclude on the key-note. When the last chord 
is the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the yrh on the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
*867 Mackakrkn IJarmmty u 27 As iserformers insert a 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally use the 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close- 
x88o Parky in Grove JJicL Mus. 1 , 290/1. 

6. Horsemanship. 'An €qual measure or pro- 
portion which a horse observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed ’ {Farrier s Diet. 
in Bailey), Cf. qiiot 1833 under Cadenced. 

6. iransf. Harmoniou.s combination of colour. 
1868 SwiNutiRNK R$$. 6* stud. (*875) 364 llie cadence of 
colours Is just 3ind mible : witness the red-leaved book . . on 
tlie white doth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronxeof the pitcher. 

II. In the Latin sense of falling. 
t7. Falling, sinking down ; mode of falling. Oh. 
*6x3 R, C. Table Alpk. !e<L3* Cadettee^ falling, properly the 
knlging of corne by a tempest, a *660 HAsaMONO /Kii'4', IV, 
687 R. i Tlie cadeiu e, or inunner how ffeul falls into thme 
words, is wm thy to l>e both observed and imitated. *667 Mu.*- 
TON P. L. X. 92 Now was the Sun in Western cadence low. 
t 8. 'I’he laliing out of an occurrence ; cham«. 
1601 R, Johnson Kitted, ^ Cammuf. {ifior 8 This oppnr- 
tnuitie is” a meeting and concurring of divers ciMiences, 
which .Tt one InsUuit do make a uuuter very easie. 
Ca'deace, tnre. [f. prec.] trans. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. 

a *749 1*110,11*4 7 > Ld. Carteret ( R.) These parting num- 
bers, evidenc'd by my grief. *873 Svmonds Crh. Poets i. 18 
F.mpedodes. .eadenced his great work on Nature in the 
S33in« sonorous, verse. 

Ca4ieiic©d. (k/Fdenst), ///. a. [f. Cadence p. 
anti sA + -ED.] Expressed or fierfomied in cadence; 
characterr/.ed by cadence ; rhythmical, measured, 
«*790 AoAWr Smith imit. Arts^ A certain, measured, ca- 
denced step, commonly called a dancing step, *833 Reg. 
ImiKCmmlty i. 82 The horse hasafin«,even,and cadenced 
piice, (Cadenced means that the time passed in making 
each step «lwil lie exactly equal.) i%o Mas. Bkownin« 
Lml/ i'kmldm/s C xlv. Her voice, so cadenced in the 
talking, x85* Casa Ctfidi Wind. 3 Where the whole 
world’ might drop for Italy ThcMe cadenced teaw. tZ'm 
I..f*wt;!x Among my Bks. Ser. u. (1873) ^87 You hear the 
ciidvnced surges of an unseen ocean. 

Caddney ( kr^’densi), [ad. L. ^cadmiia : se© 
-ENcy. In earlier use not d.btingiiished from 
defue\ the sense of quality more proper to -tncy 
comes tint only in sense 3.J 
1 1. A falling out, l'mp|:)euing, hap ; * C.adence 8. 
1647 b’«fr;c AngL Rediv. i. xi. ‘XS54I *o How delightfully 
refnsjrkable h it las a mmi apt cadency of Providencel. 

2. »*Cad.enc?e ! ; cadent quality. 

*6*7 F11..TIIA.M Resokm i. Ixx, Wk«. (1677) to 6 Poetry . . is 
but it Play, which makes Wonk dance, in the evenness <jf a 
Cadency. t64M Howki.l Far, Trm\ jArb,'» 48 llse old 
itali.an tunes and rkhmes feith in OTiiceipt and cadency, 
have inttch affinity with the Welsh, *7*91 Swivt 7 # Png. 
Clergyman Wki*. 1755 IL 11. 6 Rounded into iJcritMls and 
caileaciei. 

3. Ik'.HCciit of a younger branch from the mam 
Ike of a fauiily ; the state of a cadet. 

*753 CHAMiiHts Cyei. Aw//., Cmteney^ in h«r.ildfy, the 
or c|nality of a cadet. *85® R. CiuMtsKas Dotm Ann. 
Rmti I. »i* Not . . a male dwenefent . ■ in existtnee, c*f 
cadrncy hiter than tl«s fifteenth century. xMfi— Mss. Sam. 

Hum* Ser. i. 18 He h rwc^nincd by a title of cadency 
from his wife, m M!ni,l'*hom|»im‘s htwliand, *18^5 S. S.ALTE.m 
ia .V. 6- {>. VI. XII. 5*4/2 It mkhi i*e thought thiu the label 
was for eatlrncy of Wnh ; but it mm not .lo. 

b. Mark of eadimy (Her. ) ; a variatiou In the 
same coal of arms intended u% show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main stock. 

sfm A. N wwT ditir An Kwy on Jicidltiona! Figure'^ and 
Msirkfi of tfadency. *830 T. Rorsoji //A/, ilermldty L j/t 
The« marks #f cad«ney., have crept into the general bla»a 
reany emm of arnii. i88a W, A. Wm-is in M 4 "Q* 
®l Mar, 231 |amws, .would in vitapatris have bome wi hif 
»arfe of cadency the original cnwctfit charged with a label, 
fedi a [a. F. eadine ehait j of ircia, ad. 
Pr. mdma L. £&i?Ma * ehaia * ; ia allusioa to the 
chain-like eliamtarr of the warp ia weaving.] 

A ««t of ififerior Turkey atr|«t imiwrtwl from 

the I-emiit. *847 m Caaio; wd later Did*. 

0ad»lit Ck^'dSnt^, #. [td. h. emknPm, pr. 
pple, c^f mi-^n to fell.] 

1 . FftlHfif ilitmilyh Oh.Qtmrek, 

SiwKil Imr 1, tv. w With ouieiitTearei feet Chaii- 
iwl'i la her clieeke*, j, Anmmmtm Chmm Prim, ma 
We wrbel w have »©eii bus .Aatidsii^ oAnt. *855 Bawk 
AlVf /*V 9 The amsilnf windi aiSNd cudeng wmm. 

3 * Jsimi. Of a planet : Going down ; la $. ilpt 
opposite to that of its emitalioii. 

* Cadent IIoum# are the third, idntlt and twelto 
Ifcrase ttf » Sciwwe c«r figure of tbe H«avea% beiii|; tho#e 
tluil are next fmm the Angles* «PliEi» * 60 !, 

*58$ LerroN 'Pkmi. FStaSk TM. <iof5» »&f If the part of 
Fwrtiine 1 *« cadent from the Awm&mt. *67* Buigeavs 
Aitrai, Pkyg. 164 Flit Si^s, mud mikM Hmuw mlwapif 
the gr«te»t disiaw»i. 

FftI ling (rhythmically); tmiriiig awla*i», . 

«5*3 Sm E. How Cmmtrr^mrie *3 H cuirinit and ww« 
cadcitt liiim, £«»i»ea Fmm 134 Far wkto thuMi 


CADETSHIP- 

cadent pause??, 1859 F. K. Hakfoiuj Martyrs of Lyons ?4 
Uiifailiiig lip'S those cudeut stiains prolong. 

4. GeoL Apjriied by Prof. IL Rogers to the 
tenth of his 15 divisions of the palteozoic sinita of 
the AUeghanies, corres|.)onding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists, 
t Oa’deait, sk (ds. [f. prec.] One of the 
'graces’ in old English music. 

1879 F.'l’AVi.oti in Giuve Piet. Mas. L 43 LShakeJ gnices* 
arc* the Shaked I’cut, Ihicklull, lihcvation, and ChaUcat. 

Caiieaitial (katiem/al), <2. [f. I.. *cadentm 

Cadence 4- -ai.,] Of or belonging to a cadence. 

xSSa Aikenxum 8 Apr. 454/r 'I’ht* examples .. have in 
no one instaticc the slighte-.t eadentiai chantetcr. 

Ij CadeiiiEa kadeqitsa). Musk. [It. ; see Ca- 
dence.] A flourish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instrument at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a movement. 
(Sometimes called eadeuce ; the use of the Italian 
word is designed to diilerentiatc the two.) 

1*753 CiiAMBKHS Cyd A'w//., Cadmza F/nggiitt^ in the 
Italian iiuiidc.j x8t6 Penny Cyd. VI. Formerly the 

Cadenza was, by Italian as well Jts Etiglihh sitsger.H, t;on- 
skierecl indispensable , . The French never admiued it. 
1879 PAKZiY ill Gro\e Ph i. Mus. 1 . 'J94 The cadenza usually 
.staiTNi from ii paUMi on a thord 0(6-4 »ni tlie dfsmjiiaiii, pre- 
pariitory to the lituil close of tlie movenietU, and its <4.jc-ct 
j,s to show off the skill of the performer, .h was formerly 
customary to leave the c.Tdenzas idr improvisatioii, 

fCa’aer, cadar. Oh. exc. dial, [identical 
in lorm and meaning with, ami p.rob. a. Welsh 
mder ‘ chair h in Mid. Welsh also ‘cradle"; used 
also as in sense 2, and applied to a * framework* 
of various kinds. (If sense 3 is not the same word, 
we may perh. compare P'. cadre frame.)] 
f 1, A cradle. Oh. 

a **25 Ancr. R. 82 Hco xnakeS of lure tunge crwlel [MS* 
Cleop. cadcr] to (mis deufl^is beam, and rockeo it ibid, 378 
Hwon Vi l>f:o’i) ibuiideu wi&iniujn uour large wow«, and he 
in a neruh kadcr [d/.S'. 'Piius P cradell. 

2. A light I'rame of wootl put over a .scythe to 
lay the corn im^re even in the swathe. 

*879 Pi.of Siajfordsh. u6H6'> 35^3 'Ilteir barley they mow 
with tlie Sithe iind Cadar in tlie .south parts of tltt* Couiitjv 

3. * A small Irame of wootl, on which a fisher- 
man keeps liis line’ (dial) Ilalliwell 

x88o Miss CoUHTNKY Wtst Cornwall Cltms. IK. IX SA 
Cadesse, var. Caddks.he, Ohs.^ jacksiaw. 

Cadet \kdde’tX [a. F. cadet, in 15th c. mpiki, 
a. Pr. ra/ifo/ r—Romanic type ^capiMlo, dim. of L. 
eapul, atpiP heat! ; henctq little chief, inferior head 
of a family. CT. also CIaddkk, Cadiiik, Cad.] 

1. A younger stm or brother. 

*610 Hot.j.ANO Camdm's Hrii. i. 463 From * yoimcer 
brother or cadet of this house, *67* Ckow'nr ymlimm F.p. 
Ded. A iv, I.e{iVf: that as a thrtad*baw fwrtion to the Cadrtii, 
5889 Swift (hie to Temple Wks. 1755 !V. i. 245 Pi#f»r we. 
cadets of licavcti, Take up at Ik*sI with liimlwr, a *7*6 
VANumwH Pahe Fr. i. i, i am a cadet, and by t;<«»»e*|uei4ce 
not rich. Fgi.iamN Norm. Conq, iiQy 6 i IL viu, a*o 

Spiritoal prcformcrits Wing turiKHi into m«m% cff iiiaia- 
tcn&nce for cadets or basuards of the royal Iwium!. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a memlxir of 
a youngei bmiich. 

*$90 Dk.'kr Cmd* I. ix. i as ACimIcI, or SwteA Swi, must 
have the Preference, *7*5 Wooaow Carr. ts8|p III. *38, 
i suip|M>ke hiJi fefully wan a cadet of your ix^rtW »|»‘i ftmily. 
e, I’he youngest son. 

xi&fS SiK ’f. Bkowki!; Pseud, P'p, 348 Towf^ph was the 
youngest cff twelve, awl fhivid the ekvenlh soime, liud hut 
thecatirfet tff *748 SnmxKrt Rod, Rumd.\i%i%) L 19 

The cadet of * faiiuly, 

2. A gentleman who entered the army without a 
commiMioib t«^ learn the mlliiary profession and 
find a career for hlinwlf {m wat regularly done by 
the younger ion& of the French nobilliy before the 
ReTOlotioiij. b. A junior In tiie Pfefit india 
Company ’ji service. See also Caddee, Caddik. 

*%* II»WFLL Pemeij 'riiift uwj' !« re»;iii why d»c 
OHsaiw at m tiiatiy Cottrifesww for ll« the of the 
f«ntkme». !*%« Evklvh Si. Frame Misr, Wtit. DS05 j«l4 
The Cidet« md younger luiiidhifs for tin* umi 

B0 greater prefeniwiits than what they cm oul whh their 
sword.l *590 Ii K. Pkt. Cmt, Crno, (adri, m tdaW, a 
Ckfiikiaai* that fkam Ariw in Impr.s of a 

imd* Cm, Nri, syrg'® 'Hic Kfciaor of Suxijfiiy , , adds 
» Cc»mf»tty of Cadefst, *704 llyim to I’itKty Ixx. 7 She 
wrvw Caifci and Vcibmtfor, xjtS Sm«.H 3 iil MtAky, A 
emdtt tervei wilhoal pay, 177a Footk 1, 0 ^ h't mtt 

(^et« and Writers in fl« Coni|.^any*s .Service, i$t 4 * ipn « * 
Grmd Mmier 1. *0 His klt'» |««'d up, and oi lie’s M?t, 
To try hlf cadet. 

3. A rtiiflent in a ndlltary or naval college, 

*77S SwD«u«iw Trap, xiiv. (L.| "llie royal apart- 
«*«*» are mw txcupml by a cnilei^e of y«ii»g |;ci«leiite« 
c»4«\ edumted at iiir king’s expctice. tyW I ai, Aj vki 
iMarym CVnlilifii) 1 1.91 Aa#*«tal»lisliiiies»i of me, liitmlreil 
Tmmi|: cadem for the army. # xA|^ llwn 7‘# 7. llmme tv, 
Watch SauillMirsl; t«», hi. debH anil ii*j ('’atli'is,. xwo PirKi«*i 
/>#. ifISo* IL Mi Sydney ha# Jwt hb «»&ii*iwakiii 
m » tttml «i4ei. 

Crndtiiey* C^e ««.] « CAiwaiiit a* 
Ca4e*t«Mf - [f. prec, 4 - -shif.J 
1. The itatwi of a ycmtiger 80!i, 

183* r>i«iAiiLf r«/* ill itei Tlie »«ytiow fwi*. 

efecti with which he had conswM hkisielf for hri 
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2. The position or sialiiB of a military or naval 
cadet ; the eommls^^iou ^iveii to a cadet. 

1845 Si’iKKjin’.i.KR i/aniib/i. Hrif. Ind/a ^854) 55 For the 
attillcry and <!n.i^uic(!rs, it i;> a coiuiitiuii of the preaujitution 
of a cadetship that the eanilldate slifiuld have ;^aue tlirou;4h 
a rc'pdar eonrae ul'io .trvtclion at. Addisetauhe. 5854 Hlackxv, 
Ma’C. i.,X?'CVl. do-/ The aij,e nfeateria.i; on their cadetship. 
1884 Harper's Alag. May 866, % C.uulidateH for eadctslnp in 
the Royal Navy. 

{iCadett© ikatld). [h'r. ; fcm. of radeL'} A 
y{}iii)j.p.T tlai^^hter or Ki»tcr, 

2679 in Mane Aiam'iff/'s A/al 4 The onier .. seem'd to 
enciude iny Sisiei* a-^ a lauletle, 

Cadew fJciVdii/). I’he same as Caddih^. 
x668 W^l,K^^4!1^ Ahvi'/ i 7 iar, n. v. § 2. 125 Cadew, Straw- 
Uftrin. 1723 In.iSHAM /‘ArA\-7'/^o»/. iv. xiii. 234 The several 
Korti. of I’hry54:anea or Chuk’W.H. X774 W iiri ic iu / VoV, 7 rans. 

I, XV. i‘lu;y were taianK,. cadewdlien, nmydlies, and 
druKoiidiitri, x8o» lhv«;i.fcyW«/w. />*%» tiHtjlilL 234 'Hie 
Ltr.ce tif ihn i Sreal ( iatiew Flies, form a ea*ie with small bit» 
of wifud di -.post'd lonKinidtuully. 

Cadg© [App. a variant of Cage 

peril, confused with CIadge ?/. to carry aiioiit ; but 
it does not afipear what is the source of the 
c.irlird (|i.olntnjn, wiiidi tiic Intel merely follow.] 

1. /•'alttm/f. ' SeiMiuots.) 

X'6x 5 l,ArtiAW Fait^mfy HMs. af Art Cadge, 
i*. taken h»r th.-it ua wliM.h Fauh ow r$* amk many Hawks 
tugnhrr wfica they hong ih»*m to li\iLKy, Cnd^e^ 

n rMUJui Fsvuiu. of Wu'idoni w-hii.h Hawk** art* carried t<i he 
»dd. *865 cVo'«/i Mag, May 623 Wc sh.dl not trouhle 
onr-tcb'c'* 10 "ake out the cadge to-day, for onr party quite 
stfifijg enough l»,t carjy ti«: hawks tat thw IKt, 

2 A pamiier. 

Cadge, [f. CIathie The action 

cil cadi^iiiR or brpi^iiig, 

iSi* j, li. V\',x } iaJi /hVA, 7 % e Cadge H the game or 
pn>k*h»m ot b'ggutg. *83# 53 irAA/A'-AWw <Si.. .Stntgiii 
Ser. n, r 4 He louki ‘lay o« the tAtIgr.' hetter lltait oiiy 
waliclc’‘'r ilmt id* r t 4 |wa k o'er htn slHniihcr, 

Cadge h;c 1*;^ ) , V. 1‘ 01 ms; 4 osgKOk-^H >000110(11, 

(/«!. ///^. oagut.h ‘6 kadgo), 6™ cadge, 

[l>t*nvatioii and origin d tnraiiirig uncertain; in 
Moiiic early tMWiagcft it vari« with faidie, amhe 
(*AT<!H, *if wmdi 111 bramtii I it may l>e a variant: 
cl the |ia:r.4/w/t ; smukh, 
smuiigi. liraneb II may also lie connected with 
iatt'k ut (INF. iMkir in oilier senses; but it may 
Im Si disniiict wind ; the whole sidijcct is only one 
of more or lett probable crmjectiife* (Connexion 
of ME. mggvm wllli Cumsk is phonetically im- 

I, iitriy leiiMft* 

t L irms, ?To laftten, tie : cf. Caikiel v. (The 
early |iiw%}igt% ait* obicuftn and lor unc or other the 
•enmi/riw, ijliiiv, t/mWf have Ixfun proposed.) 

I *|i5 P\ /'*. A Hit t, A. %H ¥m a iwiw r»n a day & forth 
|i«iy in ifw tiiwy*«l| mu . . k^nirn A « aggcii & 

if}»i« i iiukcjil Idl ihrt. IM, li rji 4 i^iy wer ragged awl 
is til mi al Imw*. m Airramirr it|»i And |>e« 

hr |f*. r. tAibwl %|» »m iMriii)i »i. is wrre, 

i *4i» 7><y |?«| ilit *kii«flr« Miki d; |i«*cM4d 

ri4*w ; Till of ifftt! #ttv rARv* to grdttr. sfay Duw* 

f»»i« Apmmrf ill* Wliil'rt siwy «t coriwiidiiig 

wlwiilirr liWiC'Miqtwr, llt<e Ai#* mmu: rry^soiiie cryshe uam 
*%f ieam\ liM», Hv, II. hj Iddgrt to lie wr bhid a Shiiii. 
t % 1 A * him! * ll« «i|«c of a gtmieiit Cl 
€.%mimn pM, sk i. (Mf$, 

*5y> F'O v*i» 4?,| t, I railR« a gtrmenf, t w.t in the 
1% uy»4 i.i k«|,* llw hr order, ihd. $*/•»/*» I karlge 

ibe plyiflito^* of » i*f airiti. > iimsM dfs/iks dum imerg. 
‘rhi** Lise »% yli ladged : w/#i# » //i« maidwiis 

ieagm, 

til. Svt; rfo lie or knot Still 

sTtij Tnm*mi Aft, May * E. I>. S.‘ mdgr, a teim in 
nuldng 

II, To cmry tjeip etc. 

f 4 , itdtF\ To carry aliouS, m a pitllar does his 
pack, uf » i 'Aiwkii liw»iock 4 fi*lrafk‘. (iljr,c.\c, timl 
Wai nowiio'n Cifu rs4 Aw^llwr Ai!A*iil»aS will 
rvudgr ;i Wfrtkl ‘tjtf iidiirir’imalwart faiwing. *(89* RfcV 

A, I' K.IIX t ‘adgf, tn mrry. 1171® 
t A7fi‘ «i. *ih 'flsrv gait liii« ra«li4ff ild'^ l«fck, ryW 

A, IVMjI. if'l IkS. tmigg, gurry. 

xS0 At A»mfyr y# 4 »)wf i« mms that on 

ihr n.ati i'43 iT k sltoi'r t mnnie a W«i *875 F* 
K. idmi. fK. P H. fWc/, to carry; or 

i.'oiir?', m A ^ ,mkr calieit* ll« wders Ite hw la s»k** 

lisin« Ant hi-* itti'iSiOJiirr'i, 

ffi, ‘fo bad Hi; iiiifF the tielly. Am. 

.|S«| I Mr. .-Ifc/if, iMm%. .i,v tVf* i fence. 

tailH'ed.’cdlf, «r » a full f« Wly- 1*1# 

T 4 i 51,1 i , |i Ah a 1 'rff#' /«r, iHai, Wki. fil6§JiK While 

I'r ha^f fwipwg tecv Wcei. i%| Amm, (Jm,t 

Cmiggt so etttif tb« telly, 

i. iw/r, 1A> 1*0 abtmt m t cadger or fwcllar, or 
««i |ircle«« of teliig 4 >i« ; to go begging, 

dmi, m %4 sirng* 

III* J. II. 1 - 7 #fl /I 7 r/ »i4«HfTrw 

/.'ft njf* I si, jwu * I te\ ^ h# iwllilii' ten to «?;«!»« 

at* i it jljf ir«t md fclrh *, *8® iPktiAy 

'tea: to *',u as . 4 '.w'k from pU e to pkp, *♦ » 

dtoisfr-hutavr lift II. O'. xv. Ti.^ * I v« 


K .1 «:y lo'hic; iq’ oissi %44togt ciid|ing« 

aud ii Lii ' 7 ite Kim*. ' K.lh 
!»» tiBik ateil a jf At Prmt / rs^ fm 

AMA, |» iiff to ilie ««»«. 


b. tram. To get by beggirfg. 

X848 K. Fahuer Scrap Book (ed. 6) 1x5 Let each * cadge * j 
a triiie, 2878 Bcacic Oreen Past. xi. 86 Where they can 
Cftdge a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and adv. Sc. ==Cadoy. 

X807-10 '1 ‘annahill Poems (X846; X2 Aly heart did never 
wallm) cadger. 

t Ca'd.gel« Sc. Oh. * A wanton fellow ’ (Jam.). 
2603 Pkitotns xevi, To tsik a Ijoung man for his wyfe, ^on 
cadged wakl be glaid. 

t Ca'dgel, V. Oh. exc. diai. Also cagel, 
f l. irans. To entangle. Hence Oa-dgelled. 

2648 Hexham Dutch Diet. H660) In hei garen. vaPtfU^ to j 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a net . . Vermerrei gareUf 
Oulgeld Yarne. 

2 . To harrow, dial. 

1679 Pt.oT Stajfordsh. (1686^ 342 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the turf. 2847 78 Hauliwell, Cagi*A to 
harrow ground. North. 

Cadger Also 5-6 Sc. cadgear. [f. 

Cadge 57 . -f -EE t.J 

1 . A carrier ; esp. a species of itinerant dealer 
who travels with a horse and cart (or formerly wdth 
a pack-horse), collecting butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from remote country farms, for disposal in the 
town, and at the same time supplying the rural dis- 
tricts with small wares from the sliops, 

£■1450 Hkkry.soK A 7 or. Fak 66 A Catlgcar, with capill 
and with crcils. ^2523 Douglas rlOtcis vui. Prol. 43 
The cadgear callis furlh his capill wyth crakis waiii 
cant. 2642 Best Farm. Bhs, (2856 i 103 The cadgers., 
call in the morninge, and if wee have anythingc for tht;m, 
they goe on to Harton, and call for it againe as they come 
backt*. 2695 Kenmett Par. Anti^. Gloss, s v. Cadet 
Ciid^er, a butcher, miller, or carrier of any other loud. 
2826 .Scott Bi. Dfoarp uh A buck hanging on each side o' 
his la,>rMe, like a cadger carrying calves. 2826 Diary in 
I.iHtkhart {i%g)\W\M. 268 An instance of the King's errand 
lying in the cadger’s gate. 2835 Whitby Gloss. ^ Cadger, a 
earner to a country mill, or collector of the corn to grind. 
2862 .Smiles Fngiueers il. 99 Sitigle horse traffakers, called 
cadgers, plied between country towns and villages, supply- 
ing the inhabitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles 
of clothing, carried in sacks or creels hung across the home’s 
back. 

b. 28*7 I-IoNE Evgryt-day Bk. 1 1. 2654 A rosinante, bor- 
rowed . . from smne whiskey smuggler (:»r cadgep 2843 / Vw. 
Berta. AV*/. Club II. xi. 66 Many. . involved in srirnggling 
. .under the name of cadgers, carried on. .their contraband 
ctmunerce. 

2 . An itinerant dealer, a hawker, a street -seller, 

2840 Hoen> Kilmoftsegg edvi. He fear’d ..To l»e cut by 

I,,ord and by cadger, 2878 Bj-ack Green Past. x. 84 A 
cadger's basket st(x>d on the table. 

b. One who goes about liegging or g«^tting his 
living by questionable means. 

2852 Mavhkw lamd. Labour L 339 A sstreet-wlkr now-a- 
days b hioked up«Mi as a ‘ cadger hand treated momu 2W2 
Sat. Rewi. 27 Nov. 537 Htmic Mmions . .to the interesting ! 
cadgers and thieves of her rookeries. 2877 Hoidtrness \ 
Glass, iEh lkS.\Cadgeryz ItHise character who goes from i 
door to dtxor soUciling Xissistance. 

3 . Faimmy. A man who carries hawks. (Cf. 

F. mg'kr *ceUii qul porte les faucoiis It %xn<ire’ 

also Cadoe sk^ App. only modem iu Kug. 
2834 Mas. EiKiiwosTti I/glen xvlu lEtldg.) 163 'I'he Ger* 
mart cadgers and trainers who had been engaged, 

4 . Ccmh.f as cadger dike adj. 

x8^- 7 Dickens Sk, Bm * 28501 aSg/a A love of all that i» 
mving ami cadgerJike in nature. 

€adgily (ka-dgili), miv. Sc. [C. Chtmt + 
-LT •% j CflieerfuIIy, merrily ; wantonly, 
a 2724 Gaber/unzie Man I, He. .cadgily ranted and satig. 
a 2774 FEmusBOM Poems II. a8 Whxire cadgily they 
kis.» the cap. 2824 .faxon 4 Gael. I, loE * Hoot gwde-mars * 
she wad say, me oulgdy * .set a stout heart to a slay brate'- 
Ca’dgiliass. Sc. [1 as prec. - f -hehh.] Wanton* 
ness, lasciviousness ; s|X)ri ivencss, cheerfulness, 
Cateing tkse'd^iq), sk. [f. Caiwe v ] 

1 1 . The binding or «%lrig of a garment. Cm. 

2674 Defos, y'ork Castle 52862) a4'*9 After I totwht the 
cadgkigf of her skirts, she slept not nmny iteps after, 

2 . The practice of a cadger In various senstt. 
(See Caiksie 2.) Also allrik 

2859 Sala Tw. rmmd Clock 387 I>eftmc£ mtum&Iia of 
mitrichoi ‘cadoag', *%9 Autobikg. Beggar doy 99 To 
Join two geirteei young mea in the regukr ewking trade. 
2879 Dixon Windsor It. xxv. as4 No pride oTplioe pm- 
vwued him from cadging, 

Ca*dgy,f »- Sc. and mrlk. dial Also oadgi®, 
©aidgi©. [Of uncertain origin. Cl Suffolk /viajfir 
in »me sense ; also Da. kam waatou, lasclviou».J 
1 . Wanton, lustful ; amorous. 

# *7*4 fcf, CAPaiLVl. *733 CockMrd lb Clmiufocra Smg$ 
Scotl A csock-laira, fou cadgle, Wi* Jennie did m«cL 
xtoa UicaiiART Meg. Dalimmi. v* (284111 43S He may weel 
be cadgy b the dmm wi* her. 

3 . Cheerful, raerr? ; glad. 

*fs^ UmsAYGemihShe^ tv, il 2 Wow I but Tm cadgk, 
and my heart bwpg light, 2822 "Wiixah W. Ridiw Vorksk. 
Ghsi. In A rched. Xf 1 1, (B, D, S.) Cadgy^ cheeiful, merry. 
I Cadi (kl’di, ki^S'di), Also M ofidy^, 7 kadi, 
caddi, -00, 7-8 oadeo, § 'kady, (7 ondls, eado, 8 
[lu A«b. judge, I fofriy 

to judge with #/-, Sp. aicaidc.)! 

A civil j«d^ among the Turk% Aml% Feraians, 
etc. the judge of a town or village. 


2590 W EfiuE Trav. fiSoS ■ 33 In Turkic . . the graunde Cady, 
that i.s their chkfcst ludjif. 2623 Pukcuas Pilgr. 1. vi. viii, 
498 The hour.e of the Cadi. 2633 Co^kave.s Seraglio 255 In 
the presence of the C.'idec who is the Justice*. 1682 Wheleu 
ypurn. Greece vi. 419 The Veivodc and Caddi .. came to 
make their Inspection. 2688 Lord. Ga-:. No 232K''i The 
Kadis or judges. 1703 Matemoheel Joum. d'he 

Cadj at last tjave sentence. 1852 Wilms Cnduc In Jlcdit. 
XKxix. V36 'i'he black-bumled turban of a. cadi. 

licncu CaTliKhip, the office of n cadi. 

2882 J/ar/rds Mag. LX 1 1 1. 353 The judge or cadi— I am 
not positive as to the cacliship. 

Cadie, v.aamit oi Caddik. 
il Cadilesker .kiidile'sksi). Also cadilisker, 
-escher, -enher, oadolesher, kadilesker. [f. 
prec. + Turk. leskart ad. Fers. Ioshkar army: his 
jurisdiction onginaily extended to soldiers] 

A chief jutige in the I'lsrklsh empire. 

26S6 Loud. Gaz.Kci. ‘eiicpfi Hus*-riin LlTciidi Cadilisker of 
Itnnujiia in made Great Alufii, *688 Ibid. No. ej-.'B/j The 
Kadilesker.s, or chief Jud,ce». 270^ y/w/. No. 3911/1 The 
Grand Signior had declared tlie Mul’llN kymiCmiiksvher^ or 
Judge Advocate. 2722 90 Bails* v, Cndelesher^ t aailesAert 
a duef Ma^isirate in Turkey, of which there are but two, 
iln mod. Diets.] 

Cadis: see Caddis. 

Ca*disll, a. ^/a/. [f. CAiiE I’ame, g ntle* 

2788 AlAHStiALL Voeksh. ed. a* 1 1, vio [Pig**,], .remarkabiy 
catfish mid tptiet. 2879 Mijis Jackson .V/irn/teft Wordbk. 
t.K. ik Xiiimhs/it spoiletl by t>ver-im!ui/.ence. 

liOadjan k«-dy/m,. Attglo-Iodiau. Al.so 7 B 
cajan. [ad. Malay and Javan, hljirng isalm-leaves, 

* introtkiced by into Nuuthern liuiia^ 

(Yule).] 

1. Mdoco-pabn leaves malted, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India’ -.CoL Vule). 

2698 FuYEit Acc.Ji, India P. ij Y. ) Flags.. shy them 
csilled Gajans, Ixdng Co-ctje-tree bramdsesl . . Mipplyiftg 
..Coverings to their Cottai;e.s. 2727 A. Hamilton F'trw 
Acc. E. Ind I. xxiv, HK Palace . . was . . covered with 
Qttliaus or Cocoa-mit 'free laiaves woven together. t&So 
Tt.NNr.NT Ctyltm IL 2s6 i Y.) Haitscs are . . nKifcd with it® 
plidted fronds, which, under the mmieof cadjan*, are like- 
wise eritplaycd far coiistrncting partiiions and fences, 

2. ‘A Strip of fan- palm leaf, i, c. cither of the 
talipot, or of the paimpa, prepared for writing on ; 
atul so a documeiit writtni on such a strip* (Col* 
Yule). Also ailrih.j as in rmijan leaf., kiiir. 

2707 in J.T. Wfseekr Madras m iWeM 7 . IL 78*Y.i'llie 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in. .a Cajan letter that 
he found hung u|k>h a |K»t, ift&Jhd, IL 231 Y.) The 
Pre«i.idcnt . . kis inti: rcepted a viihdiuMJ* letter or Cajaii. 
2840 A. C.vMrBELi, Votlg Aladrm Pegui. 323 Vellum pa'reh- 
mciE Of any other iiiaierial instoad of pa|M:r or cadjaii leaf. 
J, W. Dvkes Salem 355. 

Cadjee^Cadle, obs', t. of Cadi, Caudli:. 
Ca'tiloel:* Anotlier form of Cii aks.ouk, a planC 
including Wiki Rape and Field Mustarci 
2655 Moueet & Benh. I/eaiiPs /w/mL <17461 %f* 
Tame PitiKeoits . . fed never at home but in Cadlock-iimt 
aiid the dead of Winter. 279© MAKSiiAW. AlidL VAom, 
tiF. D. .S.) Cadlockt Rough simxpis /jtrtww, wild iiiu»AiwTi* 
Cmlloch Smooth kradca rmpms, wild 
Cadmean (katlmfin^ a. Also Cadmtaa, 
-raffian. [ad. L. CmiiMim, a. Ur. Kn%«iof, f. 
KdSpos Cadmus.] Fcrtaining to Cadmus, the 
legendary founder of J'hcbcs in Bo^otia, and intro- 
ductfr of the alphal^t into Greece. Cadfimm 
vk'iary (Gr. KaS|w€<flt ¥mi\ * a victO'iy mvolving 
0{$e*s own ruin * (Liddell and Scott) ; iwimlly as- 
sociated with 'fhetes or the 'fhebans. 

2603 Holland PlntarcPs MUn tz A Cacimkn victorie, 
that i» to say, %vhtdi turiicili to the detrimeot and bsw of 
i the wiener. 2678 Couwootk ImteiL Sysi. Made them 
like the Caidruean Offspring, to do iramfilmte F.xmttion 
uptm themselves, tyb* pimti. Slag. 43a Oor oorKpwts 
would prove Ciwlnieau victories. 2&x Shellev i*romiik. 
Unb. IV, Ibe cwp Which Agave lifted up I« the weird CsuL 
maam forest. 2868 'rEN,NV’Mtm Lugr. 50 Dragon warriors 
from Cat! mean teeth, 

t Ca’dsnia. Oh. [a. L. mimm^ a, Gr. 

m^piia or mBfsla yf * Cadmean carili *.] ** The 
ancient name of calatiiine * {UmlMci. girls L 569) ; 
also appiieti to a sublinude coiiskling of oxkk of 
zinc (tutty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

2657 Phys. Dkp Cadmia e^gimirumii nitty. ^ 1674 A A. 
Bakua Art 0/ Mfitak i. xsxiv. 146 Cswiaua is aiw» tfiat 
which sticks to the walls of the Foraacsen, prhict|ially 
wherein Cupper w oielted. *733 ^Ciiamiw»*i lyei. Ate/A* 
Cadmiat .wwietinua Mgijilits a fctssll Miteiawce, a* the I.apis 
mlmmmaris. 2837 Dana J//*, ii368> 4«:,9 Thteadmi&^oX 
Pliny and of other auicient aathow mclwled liolh the »alive 
silkmtf! and cartomitc, and the oxyd. from the chimaey# of 
furaacfts {mdmia/omamm}. 

C&Aittio Ck«:*cimik\ d. [f, Cadm-iot f -ic.] 
Chgmi. Of catimlam ; as in wlsnic oxide, etc. 
WiLLiAKSOM Ckom. 273 Cadiaie siilpliale » a lwi»* 
tiM yellow compewud. 

2. Of cadnda, cadroeaa. 

*t« A W. Wa«o tn Curtimi <?mw 1. 1. ill 9s The earth 
used ftMT the refiiwttieat of copfasr was c»lk*d Cadiidc earth. 
€Jadiiiiisr<)tiS (ksedmrf&^sb a. Cktm, ^ [£ 
Cadmmjm + - wiums beanng.l YTeldlng cadmium. 

xftw* E- lx Chmm Cadmimm 5 lire Cumterwnd Cave . . 
contains tali silicate and carbomto of xiac, and bodt are 
cadnaifeto-tis. 

Chim. [f. CsxmA 
, cakmiacj the eommem ore of aiaev with wMA 
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CJECUM* 


tliis metal is generally associated. Tlie ending is 
that of Other names of metals, as sodium^ etc.] 

A bhiitih-whitc metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, found in small quantities chiefly in 
zinc ons. Symbol Cd. 

xZz-z Imison *Sf. 4* Art II. isa Catiuunin. .was discovered 
by .Sironieyer in 1017, ores of Zinc. 1863 Wat'ih Diet, 

1. 7«^i! I'lie only pure iKitivt: compound of cad- 
mium Ls ilu: sulpliide, called tlieenockiie. X869 J^aifst Atrttfs 
xo Oct. 15 Cmlmium is tilttained for comiuercial purposes, 
from .fine Ore.'s and lurnace tk*po.sUs. 

b, uUrib. -- Cxim.itf as iii Cadmium oxide, suD 
pklde, etc., cadmium compounds ; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense ytdiow pigment, c<»risistiiig of 
cadmium .sulphide, artiliciaily prepared. 

XO73 Fowkms C/um, 3<>5 Oailiiduinyxiile is iiifusihkn *879 
liouo Idirmmiiu’! ,\i. jHo brh'ut yeliuw pij'iuents, .such a.s,- 
eliirome*yeUow', ciidiiuum-ycliuw. 
tCJa*dlliy» Obs* rafe'~^K [a. F, cadmk cad- 
mia.J - 1.; A mil A, 

S7 ^C. Iajcas Ess, Waters I, tt T,apii calttmijuiris, or 
caamia ; in our knji^Uiiij^c. .calamy, or catlmy, 

C#ado*g;^^2i. (ksldirgaHj. [Said to be from the 
name ol the ist Eari C.'adogan (died 172b). See 
liltre, aiul N. ^ {h 7th Sen IV* 467, 4(,2.3 A 
m<xk; of knotting th^ hair behind the liead. 

^TiyfelfNLhH D’()bi'4,kjwh il/fw.ofejS! I b ix/I'hc thichcss 
of bourhem had intrudiaed at the court of hilaidh lhu'<l 
(the fushioiij of u'uluj^uus, hitherto worn otfiy hy gentieuicn, 

Oados, obk loan ol Caddis, 
t Cadou'k. Sc, (Jk, Also 7 cadclouk, 9 ca- 
duao, [app. a. F* caduc, cither wiiii tim noiiou of 
* ptrmhatde ‘ or of * tailing * tu one.] * A casualty^ 
a wirsdlall * (Jamiesuo). 

i6w K, Manmj Jixpiti, is. xaj His Miy<*stie was literall 
and ftuuntsfoll . . in bcistowmg on thewi raduuks and casual*. 
df?*, /bid, j;* AllothtrgwdHorcadtIoJikh ill gaiemjl *8x9 
SoiTi' Z<(X. MUuirose it,' The caduaes and etouakits were 
all cut otE ■ 

Oadow, obs. form of Caddow. 
pCaire \kadr). [E. cadre frame (c*g. of a 
picture), also used iw sense * rtnseiable fka offickrs 
ct sow-olFtciers d’mie coinpagnie* (Littre), ad* It* 

^mdmm to«r»»iJcd thing, scpiarc.j 
L A frame, framework ; acheme* 

1830 Scott Mrcd, Aiv £mt Thi* iptcie* of 

cmire, or frame, nfittrwiirdi aforded the poem it* name. 
1868 M. Fa'itwwwi dmdim, Org, sec* s |st. 174 It would 
stem,. that no Iwnttch of human knowledge siwwid he ex- 
cluclfd. .The corrective to the »««»»*« infmiiy of ihw cadre 
i$ wupplled by the old tlamifkttion of feculiies* 

& Mil ft* 1 he fscmmaiicBt establishment forming 
the framework or Ekekton of a rcgimeid^ which is 
illcd up by wili&tmcnt when rcq«iri-d. 

*%t QhtmmA 3 /art 0 iif$ /iaiy aAt Tlic in«wl*r of of- 
ficer*. . become* liwd«n»t« 10 the tudocn filling up of their 
cadres, upon a traadikin trom tl»ei>eace to the w*rdi».^£iiig, 
*0% E. CwtowKix in I/mif Mmitt junt, A larger mint kr 
of Imittlions, with fall cadref, ready to be exmwlcti . dn a 
muwieiit of «me»gcn< y. s8®4 Sat Eev* 279 I'iic principle 
of large Mrniaiiew aulres In lieu of large tmtiding armies* 
b. Th® compkinciit officeis of a regiment ; 
the Ikl or scficme of such officers. 
i(Aftt r ilic Indki* Muimy, the cadre* of Jlaiiw Kegiments 
which had 1 #«» dis>biiiidett were kepi iii the litdiati Army 
Lihl for recukunf proinotioris. Iw flic p»rlkni««terf d»* 
ci»*iicw» about tl« amaIgstiiiMioii af the indkit^ with ili« 
Broij*h Arm) I die woitl wan- in ionvt«t »»« iti this 

Til as Aug., Albsiaicorp* l»wterianl*coitwelf 
mt 10, lie retiioveii ftoiii their cadre tm iiromotiori. ^ xijo 
/*aii Mmii C. saHtU 7 I'he regimeutai odrefc, iJwt ii, tiw | 
ofimtu of ettii re^iiwnt. 

Cftciuao, |«r\ttatlon of CAixiyi:. 

Cadu«, variant oCCaixikk a, CAf, 
t Cada'Cftli tf* Ok* [L L, mdikm C AmTDm 
+ -AL J Ferkhablt', cornsptiblt* ; CAbtKh 2. 

(h'Wt:ispAir. Tt^rds Av/per Wk%. 1^44 I._43| 'I he 
enduca! awd curniptihk meats wlirrewitlt th*,* belly » f«ii 
164* II. Muiik Itm/Mmi in b ill xxiv, Kouglit . , Iwt ¥ai» 
wriHihlc* we si«« cudiicall 

C?adil€ftJjy i,kdbi/rkSri\ a OM law, [a«l. L* 
caduCiiriiu ri lating to kfm mdiim lap^i^d pusses- 

siuiM* &t‘ C aIHK IllJH him! *AEf *3 SlibjeCl to, It'- 

toting to, or by way t>f Chcheat or lapxiv 
lydS lli.AcK,%fiiW'. idmm, II. sf^s^The ImJ by 
more. Irrqsicqily fon%i4ered a« being »iimm awl 

therefore tuking by df*eejrt in a kind of emiweary aiceeii'* 
Ntm* i8rS iJiiUftE iudfs/pU, 45a Wfajihw ih© 
wvm OH« iderrd m a ai* it oate wa*<, or a 

«ry sucrrsitkifj mb imiaiahft, m It llirii autoaat tally wki*. 

Ok, « CAi»rcbi;«. 

i:fio4 HaxiS'!. Tmh, /V#« tm Mar/o/ /bi«, Who 
hrar llj« eudtiie aiirl the sl.-wkl, i%* KyhiAS ikury 7 
Fept, tb Ilrraltli in blew vrbrt «Wf.’e with ifiir lyn. 

In tfitir liiiwl s 69 t Osrft»>« 4. 59 

F-v'iy W.Mjcl a Cadner* dul apiHjay. *7»» ■ xi» la Ba»*i t * 
tC3ft4ll'C©, a. (k, [ail. ¥,caJiu: or L, eadih 
ms,l ** CAin KF, CAlET’HlIfa 
* 5*3 Si, HWlMri^P This lyfc oidtii.e 

*iifl tr^nsyinry* i$$t lliw-s AVtt* l*kp, a Tlud cailtice, 
aral :rdMCf»»t« chaiurb^ si, Reason, t$$f 
/iVwfjMq Iisfip, liifc.iunl fali. .iud^ciEmti ewtotr. 

CttMM'mmif ul [1. CaI4i;i;‘K-l’s + -AH J Uf or 

t<» a caihiaTi*^ 

inet. ;r., « ,T 4 tit Mmuzm 

was tfe* n^iwp 44 a %k i 4 ux »< ti *7*1 *®w in IU^j i.y. itiy 
ill I 'hasi', b 1 II tt b C rsTi^l ii4d«U'*Ati 

twl Irfi lApvikj dfoic ysir lo parturc m'.ili. 


t Catocea'tor,. . [L. cddUcM/or one who 

bears a caduems, a herald.] A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

X684 tr. Agrippds Van. Artslxxxl 279 Feudal Messen.gers 
and Crtfhiceators, X754 fr. y'xwp/fus’ I^kilds hmb, Wks. 
797 Wars are <letermmcd by cadudatttr.s. 

1! Cadiiceus (kadb?*s«|H). 11. cadueei (-s/iaiV 

[L. Cildilcms (aLso oZrZvrvfr/w), ad, llor. Hr. /m/.ab 
Eciov, tcapbmov (Att mjpvtmovj, a hcraui’s wand, 
f. /€T)pv^ herald.] 

'The wand carried by .an ancient Clreek or 'Roman 
herald, spec. The fabled wand carried hy Heune.^ 
or Mercury as the messenger of the gotls ; usually re- 
presented with two serpents twined round it. ('fliis 
is the earliest and proper seii-c in English.) 

XS9S Si'KNSi'.a M. JDdderd 129a He tookc Cadmeus hh 
r.nakm wand, With which the <lumnt'«i he yntu-Tjuah. 

s6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4* O. n. ifl. 14 Mercury, louse all the Str* 
r« ndnu craft of tby^Chidtjciuis, x66& /.tmd, CaT. No, 843/2 
The Iier.u!ds in their Coats of Arints, and Cuhicei in their 
ItandH. ^1753 Chamwiocs Vfcl Dadmcnt, is also a 

name given po a kind of .staff oiverml with velvet, ati<l 
<!<'eoratcd with.//f.in'cr c/c /;nw, wliich tlm FrmK:}i iieraliis 
of arms b*’m" in tfieir hmida on suimnn cMtrasious. xSyj 
Symonos /Wts xii. 4x0 H'-rnu'S. .< adm me. in hand, 
y%'. s86oJb VAuquAN Mvstics ib ix, iii. 137 lung 
7J!Uf;e‘;s (if vi ;il. .which, with the ('rultn- ru*, (tf asctaidsiu . . 
iuhs to .siundicr tfkc Arj^us-eytd uumstcr of the licsh. 

CadTiciary ' kiidi//‘Jtori , <!?. O/dPtmh [A non- 
ctymtsiugical v.-ui.iut td’ (.;Ai>trcAHY, app assin/i- 
l.ateti tojiduemry,] Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of escheat or lapse, 

*757 Sift J, J)At.MYMW.R Eeudai Prop. 1x738^67 To pre- 
vent his iuheritum.c fnmi heisn,' cadmJary. x88o MeiKin,(0> 
Cairn I b 1 150 mii, I’he L. I alia ct Tapia Poppica, who6.tj 
caduciary provisioms, etc. 

Hence Cadwciarily adp, 

x88aMiiiiiiKAn6'*/tf.t5i).4 Failure to take under a^estament 
'riw inheritance went: to the heir-at-law cuductarily. 

CaJ-UciteftacMate (kadiibsibr»*ijkiiA’it), a. 
/moL f f. i^. mis f us failing + branckur gliis, whence 
in inoa.L. Cadmikranchm^ Latreille’s name for the 
iktracliians.J Of AmphibiaoE i Losing their gilto 
tefore leachhsg maturity (like the frt gj. Also 
as sk 

|,xl« Ki»!0T Mak 4« /msi, A mm. II, xxii. 4x2 Cadiici- 
hraiwEia, or the proper lktrtchton».l *835 6 'roi»o 
A*mi. 4" Pbys, I.^9,j/a I'he early condition <»f the lungs in 
th« caditcibranchiate genera. .» that of a mere rudimentary 
ttc, *839-47 /hid. Ill, 448/3 I'hc urodebuskimk of Catiu- 
cibranchtaieit. *870 Roli.kstom Anim, /.(/e Introd. fi;. 
t€adliei*f 03 ? 0 lia, «. Oh$*-k [f. L. caduH/cr 
(f. cidue^ms (see above) + -/fr l>eariiig) + -ou«,] 
Ikaritig a cacluceiis. 

»t5# BtjE>ui#‘r Cadincifrmm, that mrrm a white 

Roupn ttgii of peace. Ikicw I'miuci/hroMS, 

Iwai’ing tiie Cadiice. INot in Jofim»n.,| 

CJaoacity [ad. Ik cadmi/Jf m if 

j— L. i cadilacs ; »ee next.] 

1 . Ttiidcncy to fall ; <|iiaUty of being perishable 
or feetiiig ; transitoriiicM, frailty. 

*793 W. Ko»kits No. 49 xm4‘ II. 231 Ozr f-b 

thoMt ewetiing* of autumn when the chilling damp« of the 
air, ami tiw aduciiy of nature, dre|t«tt th« gloom »sf a 
melancholy miiid. *%* U liw»r AVirr 11. -11864 I'he 
ilagei of luiman eniMer.ce, the caducity of which the writer 
applie* to the worltl *t l«r«e. *879 M. rAiTisoM *99 

Tlwwrtliinirycatlwciiy «f ian|j«in?|e, lit virtiMi: of which ewiy 
effusion of H« htimaii »» Wgwl in « of clettth. 

2* isp. The iniirifiity c»f ohl age, s(,*idlily. 

*7% Lifit IV. wy-a Tf4iftmt'lancli<4kfc |m«if 

of my cadui hy. *77# S8 HiiifKis /M /. 4 E, hi. K, ' Cmint 
Hrsiry iissumrd the rrgetiey of lit*'' cwf4rr, ;rt ftiu'- in a 
sHitr (if tliihilioml and cadni iiy, 18x5 li . Tavioh in ftoh- 
licrtls J/#?#/. ib 4C«.) Mv Ihfhrr w',rt ait^wkvil with ftyiiipionts 
of c.rthirii>% x^x IfisjuM.i /-Iww. Tit tiWiyi 344 Use 
y^iUth, the tsiiddle-aijf!, «ikI the cAdiiuiy of the tfttnutid 
kx.tomign, 

3. A/mm Itmt l4ip«‘ of a tcflftmcritar)? gift. 

|.%S Po>Nf^ Emms li. •cd. at Tht tatliiciriw, 

whiih lisvil the cowliitoiiH of cadticiff xMu 
Cmui d i If tlwt party failing t« take was* sale h«r, tiw 
tausnl Ii«(s4a<:y, 

4. Zo&l arid Mi. «*f l.'tdisg cadiicoua, 

iWx L E IJAtPiM.fr m Saidn XXIV, tqwr»'sh«* 

coiiMj tfeiaclifil to'farf }t;f rminatioii .« ihit taiiiw iiy always 
cktracteriscft the micraspore. 

0ftimO01lS ikdi!i«‘kAs), &. ff. E* rndmus Mh 

ingy fltftiiBg, He* ;f md/Tctn Ml'; + *fir ^.3 

1, Zmi am! lUf, Appliwl tiu iirpans <ir pasta that 
fall iiatiirelly wlicii thty kive itrvtfl tliHr 
I’dirpose ; lttg»adw«f, dcckltt^hi. 

Ros#t-».ii f, /Mil pMCrr Trcrm AsmI Mfsmn-bfs | 
VIII. f>,m SlIpwE^ , . iidfKitff aiMi cadw!tu%. 1835 Lmiiai i 
imirAl /kii 1448 II, Ittiiat'ioirH or d, - 

Or/. A mat, 4* Pk%% V, Ite um 

oiher MrtseturcB. .to'toiiie cttslMCttW'i. 

2 . i* I wtliig, Iranstlory ; r.- i Iauiir b 3. 

iMj C* Mirjtk'W Sf. SrrmirJ a, hi, m Mf»ia<«tlci‘'n(i,, 
wa* w»|it>ritfy. cadacttWY, a»<l charged mih gcriiw H «vil. 

0. IxTmmt I, aw. Applied to trslaHrciitary glut 
which hr $imv toiioa topEtcl fiotii Itsr (hmw. 

*S8o Mi«mi!FA» Cmui n, | stA Thts kfwctl fhm lift'cw.tti 
asil, 50011%, and faik iw |<'risii nv naittcd In siw u^hmmd 

mhu to lsav!.r tldWrcii. *81o -- V/pm^f xvii. O 

tfstaaiiifjsiary gift wlii* h, .be Iv wbiwi It wa*% kfs htm failed 
to t.ikn. m te/t tb ti Accurdiiitt to d« rak^ of lii# 

##<i dMiii Iw smgbs liai.t lakeu it, E caikil utdiicom 


1 4 . Subject to the ^ falling sickness’', epileptic, 
1684 it. Bone fs 3 /irc. Cmnpit. v. 144 1 reat the caducous 
but roughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm, 

tCadti'i:0|^ a. Ohs, Also 5-<> eaduc, 5-7 ca- 
duque. ,[a. p/ cmltc{km. cadut/m) :— L. cadilcm.J 

1. Falling, liable to fall, 

^*4*0 /\tiimi, titt //iui). XU. 134 I'he fniite caduke. 

2. Meeting, transitory, { erishable, coirs plible. 
2484 Caxton Curia/ 4 Our lyf..ne hath glorye nion- 

dayiic ue poinpe cadmjue wytlu uleaduersyte. 1509 FihUi-R 
i/A’S, i. (I'J. k. T.| H)6 kuery tlsynge in this worlde E ea- 
duke. ,XS49 ('owp/. Seoti. 170 Tu tie tliir varldly caduc 
lioimuris. xfiss Jii ani.lv JPems 84.4 Caduque corruptible 
bodic.H. x688 tb Mikck (it T'r. Jdc/., Caditke or crayy. 

0, Of persons: Infirm, feeble. 

1510 »o Compi, to late marred <18621 k>, I am all faduc, 
and wery pbr age. 154X R. Cim.Amy Cuydods Dm si, 
Chirurx., Ytmge, verttunis ami stronge, m that he tmi 
catiukc imr shakytjge of hin hiauks. 

4. I'lpikptic ;.'-Hbu>rcorH 4. 

*398 'I'Kt'.vjhA Bank J)t /\ R, xviii. i 0495! 746 Caduc 
men that fi.iue the failyng cuyll. 

Cad-worm '«• caddis-worm : sec €ai> 

Cady, var. of Cai»i, Caihhk. 

Cadyas, obs, lonn of CapdikL 
t Ca*dye, U. Sc. Oi*s. fcf. I >a, kmd lascivious, 
warn on ; and seeCAliOY: the ionnai relation of 
tile two \vt>!ds is obs:mre.] \Vanton, lascivious. 

X5SJ» LvNorsAY A/mmn/te uh^j kytUihe timre, ak *'iulye 
as iiue Con. fxSyy PfcAc<jcK A. I/', Liuioin. ohss. -E, lKb4 
Cuddy, liiile, hearty. J 
CtB- : SCO ako C'e-. 

C»cal (sTkalktr. PAps. [f. C*tT*uM 4- -Ab.] 
Pertaining Ui, or of tlie nature of, the cieeiim ; 
havinpr a blind end. 

i8a6 Kimiy & Hf. //ntamol IV, xi xas Their ctecal append- 
ages are ruimcroufii. XS58 Eewkh Sm.side Studtfx Index, 
€.ecal prolongations of the intcKtines art* . . ramifieswiiiuw 
without openings at the farther ends. x88x yrnl MR rose, 
Si\ Jan. 99 U terminates behind, in a cat al txiremily, 
CsBCftlly (sf“kali), P/ifs, [f. prec, 4 “RYkb] 
In the luanm-r of a caxmin, with a blind end. 

*87* NicHotsoN Pa/mu t 303 'I'he intestine entkcmcally, 
*877 Huxlkv Arntt /up. An. viil. 463, 

!( C88'cia»« ■? Oh. Ako 7 Oeelas. [Lat, ; a. Or, 
miMfis.j The north-ea.5t wind iterstinified, 

*853 UnQUHAMT RaMais i. xI, Just iw the winde called 
Ociufi auritt;ti4thecloud%. x66f Mutuw /*. /.. x.jui Ihjrra’s 
ami Cxdas, and Arg«htc« loud* 18*4 T, Foms mt yVir«« 
Cfx/rndar in Hone Arefyday Bk, II, iiy And i.'aefaas blow* 
his bitter bhisie of woe. 

088cifoaM <** Mjv. [f. Cmmim *f 

Having the foim of a twciim. 
iSyx R. JoNEH Amm. AbVi/r/. a»*5 tlteciform »p|»eiidagei 
arutiud the «MO|duigu» and i»tum«cli, 

CseciliftB (s/dlifin). Said, ff. L. miim a kind 
<if lizawi \in Pliny cwcus serpem bliiwl wtnin).] 
A rociitber of the Cweiimlr, a ciirimw family <*f 
Amphibia, having the form of scritmts, but the 
miked sidri and complete metamorphoas of Ba- 
tmchtaiw; tlidr ijn arc very «»all ami nearly 
hidden by the skin, 

Cacitifl (siwi’tw). i/*/, [f. Cjehijx + -itw,] 
Liftoiniiiatbn c*f the crciim, typhlitis. 

A. Fimr /'r/nc A/cd. 47j^ Tfet inflamniatiun 
Ihititwl t» thin* jrtirttonoftlit largHnt»tir»«, .called lyplilkw 
,,or«cit». 

var. of Crrrnq blirnlnesi, 

I 0»CUItt (lii Tfai). /Vifs, Ako occftS, cfcum ; 
/7* oKOti* [L. ; for iM/cs/inum CMYum ; iicut of 
t/fru.f Mind.] 

L 'fhe blimkgiil *, the first part of the large 
Inli'StiiiC, callcti bt'csuiMr it k prolongrd Ix'liiml 
titr opiiiihg of lilt* ilium into a rnluh'-sac It is 
pi'f^uit in man, m\M miiinmak and binfs, and in 
many re liita* 

jtyaJ tu Ifaiii'V. *797 S* ChiAsiurii*! fir/, xv. /nin/inf, 
*ll« (.in.uui . . Iu% li Utciul imenrntyuht tk* 11,9 rr rod *tC 
il f tfubm ; iiutl o’* ii like ihr.Jis^iur iii a gl t&jM 

lltmiv iVi/i, Yi. I ,tj ‘ihe Uvuy fooa'. a Itluul 

ddatiitii-tii ieywfiti thr vuhv, .ralEd thr cj'tnm, 

2. W'nti pi Any blind tulw, or uilc with 
ora, ewi dusxl. llic udfs/ma/ CA'ni aie tiui Img 
IdliMl Itibcfi cwi.atc.ted with the tipper pait of ihe 
laige inti'StiiM? in birds; fjkrk cma, a sciks iT 
MIsid fiiliCA, from one to liliy in miiiiLer, |daci;d 
iiiiiniiliatcly brliiitd Ihf p)lfiik %’alvcr m the 
spjiiiaclt «4‘ iiioAt also tht' ugalions 

of the Rlfititacli into llie nyi» of star-tishi'S* 

*7S| PiHMPMf'*. Ij'i/. A>‘pp. s V. 'IV fiE 

kiiitiliave i« gtawKil a in-ut niirtik'r of imv 

ufc taJfe'i by ilw it‘lii,ityf4<9d%t% liiaitTiuuli c<rws sf#» 
EMifltM if 8 i%js, ty‘d Furi«di«il widi uuc or 

Iksle jipiii-ruhwiiw, itifiweil raavu itsy \Vt«y» C ur«, tdf. 
lea ikiirr iv | Tiw h i * a* by 1 » hmi* *is| |4rts;*-n« 
ijtty Kiuiuui'lu* wliii.h riot tm h r.'ty . . ijiry 

tiic rahri'i t$M i t.'Suw'M Ilk/# Inirud. iw '!«« 

m<i o«tl AWf wiiru. i»it krger auil Icsh wjiimxuu^ 

c«kj ftccc;.Ki,-* 

C»Ea«ulttia: ifeCRXACLB. 

Cisaa** mcm. far. C'/i:?io-, Ciiko-* 

C»iio»ol0 a, Oml Another form 

Oi CAllNOt lie. 


CAEJf. .STOWE. 

1863 Q. Ref/. CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the latet 
cicnozoic periods. 1809 iduLWis Frsurnus viii. 235 The 
extinct vtjl<;iuioes _ina3iifcNie<l themselves very hargely in 
early cjcnoztjic periods. iBjg tr. Uaeckt'rs KvoL Man li. 

XV. 15 'i'ije 'i eriiary, C;eucjzoK:, (^r Cicnohthic hpoch. 

Cae21"-sto*iie« A lii^iuisli-yellow buikUng-stone 
found near C'aeu in Ktn’uiatuiy; it is at iirst very 
soft, hut hardens on exposure. 

Crarule, -can, etc. ; sec Ckb-. 

C»sar (s/*zju). Also 4 -8 Cosar. [I. Cmar^ 
a proper name. I'hss is generally held to be the 
earliest Latin word adopteti in 'I’eutonic, where it 
gave; Ouihic kai.'iar (cf. (ir. fcni >ap)j OS. Ahvir, 

OFi'is. ktiiser^ hfiser, i )H(.L -er, OK. cdsere^ 

t)X. Ik, it the Oit, iorvn of tlie word 

(wliich would have given in niutlEng. 

was lost; In the MK. period. It was re- 
placed in Mi'i. \>y keisi:f\ca^,u)% kaistTjix'Qm Noise 
and continenial IVutrmic, which has in its turn 
become obsolete, exa pt as an alien term for the 
Oeriiian eiu|Hfior, and been replaced by the Latin 
or French tonu. Sac Kahke, IvAiaKE, Another 
funu fd the word is the Kiissian 7 'mr or OzAB.] 

I, 1 ‘iic cognmnen of the Roman dictator Cains 
Julius i hsar. tiansterred as a title to the emperors 
irom Augustus down to Hadrian 30 to A.i>. 

1 38), anti subsequently iwul as a title of tlie heir- 
preHuiiiptivc ol the emperor. In modern use often 
applied 10 all the emperors down to the fall of 

i hinstiuniiiopit*. 

*38* Ww i.iF xix. We hati tm kyng no hur Cevtr. 
[*3il8 Wr hail «•* khiglmi nht* ctiiper«A»r.| 15^ h'hunuJUnz. 
(»inirti ♦ Amouga ihe Homuiat^t vniill the lime of their 
Crfietr'), it wjv, *«, uaumoa vh*,*. *776 SStJnmoN 

xifi. (1S7*,) s.|4 Ahenheyidiiptkiiii at the two thtsars, the ein- 
w’ltoii. devulv d on ihrir mhipird the ilefenre of Use 
laniihe and of ilw Htsme. //w/. Ijsviii. 1*4 jS Mahomed tlie 
Mikiatul infirLrmed ili« mtmtuut prater juuldhimkitgiving on 
the gr»:i 4 t altar, iviirrr ihe idirwian isi^arnefi hii<l so lately 
crirhraied beffirr the lurt ofihe ("ir'arH, *793801010^ 
5<»i« 0/ /Irr IL .13; C's-rnass. and S^ildans, Kfisiierow and 
IHuifi*.* FwjoaiAN Nnrm. (Wm. >1876 HI. xii. 91 lie- 
fore whom iLtuM* A'l well 4t*t I'omilw were to qiiail 

lx 'riic ol toe * Holy Koman Empire*; 

the CcfiTiaii Kaimkii. 

*$74 IlirMiMAM iiiif, (iumfimrt. (cd. a) $7 I'he very year 
t-Nrf «rr that wa* prew.nted tolht*<iar, there was a 

t.'olltM|*iy Ifciwixi tl»« l,iiil«rairH«!»d/.uirigUim*i. | 

y tiw-wr/A III /.mti, O'rti, No. Thii. J«a resiaicd (Jer- ' 

utility from 1 Retwllioti* irmimilwry ; kept itt C;emr safe. 

2 * /w* or An ttUolme monarch, an 

tiilocral, tiw|Ji*ror. 

tmt SiiAtt. I lim. Fit III. I il No heiicfing^ knee shall 
call lhr« C.rMif wow. *544 ~ Ahtl. ///, iv, iv. 336 She 
wie Vii.inifr'iw, C j«?inr» Ctfwar. _s68* Ksst T. liMowNtt 
f' 4 r, MfifK I Lead tlntw own capiivKy captive, and he 
Ctttw wdiliin llif K'lf. *697 LiV^. O'wx** w. 314 

*l'ln9 Dt^rrvtle Rmji thrir careful Csesar pmiw. x%9 Sai.a 
yw. mwM i‘imk oMXt 31 An Kmiwror will always he 
exiled Citnar, «a»il is ti«^ * pim old fellow h 

b. lilt* monarch as the 

olijrct fit Ins Mibjt‘cl»* obeditiice Isomrlimw con- 
tra%l <;:4 with the olcdkiice due to God) ; the civil 
piiwur. In alhisikm to Mafi. %%il 3 i. 

|i xo» /IgA. imp Mall. »Kii. t% |»«m Ca*«e« H 

|nii|C !« |w* syni.^ r life fV, iWti, €ay«rt 

.» C*V'W''r««. i^iii '<tee f« CVnar the thingis 

lluis Irw <Vfs>,iris to Lmi U» flibtfb that l«fi ofCkKl 
«3l®#Aii£, |c l« ilw en»p««mr« il»e thiMls lhal l*eti 
ihe cm|!(ero«fs»»d ifei Ik*. fUsiLtw Srrm. ikwf Crmz 27 
I'iw iJangsi due fioiis <iul4«X» 10 iheir Ciwnar, 1679 Pksnm 
/Uiir, lU vu Ilf* *4' i/iPaetar, by whhh Ward I wn« 
drr%twirl thf t'ivii I hivcinnsrrii, engitmcth All 1714 j. 
F<*Btrw.ur AiA'sjiJ IM, Ah. ^ /Am. Mam, 8 

ItiipiMi J4iif dr* wirv ilitr ujfhu*. of Car^csr ami Mibjct t, 

%l. Mirik or m c.g -tmrship. 

159^ If Frir. II. x Thr nur.i iiiightie Cesarlike 

wf tlwibitml Ssgnor. ife3id<«wr«C sw«»/CvUJ h, 
MaPltir4% lh}« riioa C»;dw 4 ik« glorbus. J. 

hinwAito i mii /Amr aii. llriwteii LhrwnMilty and 
i'.r aT-Wi!fd«|itlrfrf u.iukl he «w tompwnthie* 

IK {f. picc.] irm/. To 

iirnkc iJdo or lik.* Ca%iL to call nr style Caw. 

« T. AiJAws f iPi'^ I 491 1 Ih? Crowned he villi- 

fits hi* */wii fwr «am>w biumlH, whllw he hath 

grrairr Iw mittt N Cdcwrttl U> & «i»ve»al 

ifunuif'Jn 17*# Anmmt 7 'rrr^ FH, xliv, »3| After In&ving 
i ,r rM d niifi Sidpi Ai Iimsi iwrtwin 

!»'« The domiiiion or 

tlif/iiiiy oi lint 

x»i A ti llofK A«tf. fatMr. i^ik C 144 Charles tht 
I* aHik . . fwn-’p* ihq iwme And M« pomp of th« CieMur- 

dutii fwihe G«‘!N wI Mkhwlaiul. 

[i T. CmAnm of or per- 
fitliiMig to ikfcSAii + -AT«.] 1’lie oilice of the 
iGdhrifi the l«i|it*rial 

Ill % i'»s X»tmm, I Vrf» vsll lo Wfci, (1679) 

|,hi» dlir htdfii? ftiinct in Aaga^mlta. 

16% IL Ms?ir,4 /*AifiXr. »#S ’I lie »m Ifnal fate of tl» Wei»sefa 
C-r^rrAift 

CiaaMfftam# CsA£-Tiin), a. md sk 

fad. L. periaiiutig loCamr; tl$o£ 

L. kinAh&lf lit MKWi 3 

A. # 4 ". 

L Of or pfftilnliig to r»tr or tlit* C«.tri. 

||i,m wi Li.i, /kimgl Ta FSiibii Tl» IiAliaii inty 
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he also calld . . the Imi>eriall Caesarean language, ifea 
Sir T. Browne €kr. Mem. 95 A short Caesarian conquest 
overcoming without a blow* 1776 Gibbon J/ecL ^ F. i. 402 
The Caesarean ornaments. 1870 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. iv. 

10s Men of the right Caesarian pattern. 

% spec, fin ObsUL Surg.) Cfiesarean birth., 
operation, section, the delivery of a child by 
cutting through the walls of the al)domen when 
delivery cannot take place in the natural way, as 
was done in the case of Julius Ca?sar. 

161:5 Crooke Body ef /Sian 344 Concerning this Cse-sarian 
section. 1661 Hickeringill Jamaica 40 Neither heat nor 
cold can baracade the . . womb of the earth from the Caesarean 
Section . . of the greedy Miners, *75* Chambers Cycl. s. v.. 
Sometime.^ also denominated the Caesarian birth . . as were 
IbornJ C. Julius Ciesar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our 
Edward v L 1818 Cruise JJigest I. 163 If the wife dies in 
childbed, and the issue is taken out of the womb by the 
Caesarean operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. u. v, 71 The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prussia's; but it lies embedded 
deep in the belly of France; that will be a Caesarean 
operation for you I 

B. sb. 

3 . An adherent of Caesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

x^B Let. in Brewer's Reign lien. F///, II. 323 The 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Caesarians, c x5S< 
HARt'SFiELo Divorce Hen. VI// (1878) xSa If any such 
thing .should by the Cassarients . . be attempted. x6x8 Bolton 
11636) 282 The eagernesse of the Ctesarians. 1869 
Seeley J£ss, 4. Lect, i. a Then the Caesarians 'fecome . . en- 
lightened Liberals, 

t CsesaTical, a. Obs. Of Ca'sar, imperial. 

<2x6x8 Raleigh in Gutch CM/. Cur. I, 71 Particular cus- 
tom, or Cmsiirical law. 

Csesarism tsf '/-ariz*m). [f. C^.8 ab f -ism.] 

1 . The system of absolute government founded 
by Cffisar ; imi>erialism. 

X857 O, Bkownson Convert Wks. V. 192 Monarchical ab- 
sohutsm, or what 1 choo.se to call modern Cicsarism, 1858 
Wntm. Reit. Oct, 313 Clumsy eulogies of Caisarism as in- 
carnate in the dynasty of Bonaparte. 1869 Pail Mall G. 

I Sept. X In Napoleon's Ciesarism there has been no flaw. 
XS70J EV0N.S hlem. Logic vi. 47'rhe abstract word Caesarism 
lias been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Canar. X876 Bancroft Hisi. U. S» Vl. xxxi. 

97 Charlemagne . . renewing Roman Caesarism. 
b.*»KKAaTiAj?r8M. 

1876 M, Davies Unortit. Lond. 460 Caesarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things. 

bo 08&*«i.riEt, an imperialist ; Caa'sairtEe, v. intr. 
to play the Casar; trans. to make like Csc!sar, 
or like Camr’s. 

1603 'D AVTi« Mkrocos, 25 (D J This pow'r . . Csesariaetli ore ] 
each apiietiie, x6s» Bkmlowe.s /'keepk. xu ixxxiii. 203 i 
Should trophies Csesjtrixe your power, Should beauty Helen- ^ 
ize your flower. 1875 H, KiKnaiMY No, Setmntem xl. 309 
She is not a Caesarist, because she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste in ribands. X883 Swinburne 
Victor Hugo in For/m Rev., German and Anglo-German 
Cmsarists. 

C8e»arsM|> (srglijip). The office of a Ca’sar; 
imperial dignity. 

xfexj. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 22 During the Csesar- 
ahip of mrva. Burton ScotAbr, 1 . iv. X72 Germany, 
though nominally in poi®e»ion of the Oemrship. 
CrEDSioUS isi'xios), a, [f, JL emt-m bluish grey 
+ -0U8.J Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly in /M.) 
s 8^35 LlNOLav /nir&d. Bot {184811 11 . C«sious; like 
glaucous, but greener, {sSSo Gray Bat. Text-bk. epoCmsmSf 
laverider colour ; pale green with whitish or gray.J 
Csesitnn (sf CMem.li.h.msmmyntulQV 
of msius bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
I botiies ; a rare alkali-metal discoveretl by spectrum- 
analysis in i86o“6i by Bunsea and Kirchhoff ; so 
called from two distinctive lines in the spectrum 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs, Used ai/rikf 
as in emsium emtpounds. 

td6t Lmd. -4r Edmb.PkiJbs, Mag. Ser. iv. No. «i. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontuim or potswfeium or to 
the lately di-icovened a»ium. x86« Tiww Yeardk. of 
Fads 188 Caesium and Rubidium, The new alkaline 
metals . , dcscrifed . , in the Philosophical Mag«ine. 1864 
Lveli. Immmg. Addr. in Reader xy Sept. 358 It. was ne- 
cessary to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain aoo 

t ra,im of what proved to be two new metals. , He cProfefaor 
;iin«nJ immed the first cassium, from the bluiiih-grey lints 
w’hkii It presented in the spectrum, Fowmes C/mm. 
350 Caesium carbonate is soluble in absolute alcohoi 

C6spit0se (sc^spik^a’S), a. BM. 
^ ZmL [ad. modX. empii^-m^ t €m$pii'’im 
turf : sec -osi.] Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

xS^o Lm owv Mai. SysL Bat. 50 little elegant herbaceous 
plants, with white fioweiu, aespitww leaves- x%» N icnowoN 
Pai^mi. 9S The comllum if cwpito«i» or tufted. 
0 »»til 8 t seeCESims. 

Caeswik (sisihe-rl, Forms : 6 oamire, 

7 oeasw®, 8-9 emsuro, 6- owuxa^ [a. h. emmm 
‘cutting, metrical pause*, f, mth ppL stem of 
to cut The earlier form was immediately 
from Freindt cisuft. (Some writers appear to have 
erroneously asssociated it with ofow.)] 

L In Greek and Latin pimsody: The dmsion 
of a metrical foot .between two words, especially 
ia certain rccognked plac« near the middle of the 
iifie. 


CAFFEIO. 

In Dactylic Hexameter and Iambic Trimeter this usually 
occurs in the third foot {penihemimeral cossura^ but 
there may be subsidiary cjesuras as well; in the line 
Tiiyre | tu fatu j - 4 r recu 1 -bans sub | tegmine \fagii the 
main (penthemimeral) cm:-.ura is after -Ar, and there are 
subsidiary ones after tn and -ans, 

[xS73 CooiTut Thesanr.^ Ciesura. .a peece of a sentence or 
verse.J 1727 51 Chambers CycL^ Ccesura m(»re properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, be- 
tween the feet of a verse ; whereby the la.st syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot. 1871 Koisv /.at. Gram. 

I. 96 Occasionally . . a short final closed syllnble is length- 
ened by the arsis . . tliis is dncHy in the ca.‘,;iura. 2876 
Kennedy Ihibiic FcJi. Lat. Cram. % I'his verse of Lu- 
cretius, A ages 1 -cunt ali j -x gen j -tes ali j -.r ^nmu { 
-iinturfm. which are four strong ca:.suras, L Jauky. XS84 
Monro Homer's Iliad luirod. § 50 I’fie third foot mu.st 
not end with a word . , .such a break in the middle of the 
line Ls prevented by a Caesura. 

b. Used for the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by arsis which sometimes uccur.*> in the 
caisiira. 

X67& Phillips, C/www, an accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a Latin Ver.se, as when after a coinpieat foot a short 
syllable ends the Verse, that syllable is made long, as in 
tliis Verse of Virgil: 1 He Lit us nivemn molli full us hya- 
cintko. X755 Johnson, Cxsura^ a figure in poetry, by 
which a short syllable after a cotni>Iete toot is made long. 

2 . in Knglish prosody; A pause or breathing- 
place about the middle oi'a melrical liuC; generaliy 
indicated by a pause in the sense. 

xss6 Ahe, Parker Ihaiier A ij, Obserue the trayne : the 
erasure inarke 'J'o rest with note in close. _x58x SioNiyr 
Dtf. Poesie *1623) 529 'i’he Cfusura, or brt:|athi»g pjace in 
the midst of the vcr.se. 1589 PurrKNUAM AVijr, /Vt'wV » Arb.f 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be made in the niidde.st of any 
word, if it be well appointed, xfe^ DRAVtoH (ides n. 40 
I’hat ev’ry lively Ceasure ShaIHread a perfect Measure. 
X751 Chamberh CycLy Gaesurer in the modern |»etry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle of a Jong A!c.<an- 
drine verse. X84X D’I.sraeli Amen. Lit. tthd?' 170 In the 
rno.st ancient manuscripts of Chaucer's works the cteum 
in every line is carefully noted. 

B. Iransf. a. A formal break or stop* h. A break# 
interruption, interval. 

1596 Si'enhkr /*‘. (?. n. X, 6S I'here abruptly it fa dironidel 
did end, Without full point, or other Cesure right, X846 D^ 
W. PoGHE Harltxk Castle 83 Ridge .. extends with a few 
Ciiesiures for nearly as miles. 

t Caasu’ra, t>. nonce-wd. [f. ptec. sb.] trans. To 
utter with a castira ^ludicwmlp^ in sing-song style). 

a x666 A. |}romf..V<ni '. oh Rebel, . R.i No accenM are *0 plea- 
sant now as those'ilmt arecaisuratd through the pastor's nose. 

CJsBsm’ral, a. [f. Ca»uea jA-f-Ah,] Of or. 
pertaining to a ca'.sura. 

1783 H, Blaw RAei. liSia) III. KXxviH 98 .A csenural 
pause. x86i Craik Hisi. Emg. LiL 1 . afia I*' this 
mark . ,of any importance t 

CmBWTdCf [f. as prec. + -10.] * pree. 

X884 AtAfimum No. 898.*. 765 Tlxcrc are laws of c«««rk 
e,ffect in blank verse. 

tCafc Obs.mrc'^'^. [cf. OE. Hioci Covi : 

^ but the phonology does not fit,] f A cask or^bojc. 

' t.' X375 tllARBouR St. Tecla 73 Of wod dry «& teyiulire p^a 

I mad a caf &J>ut |?ar*in Bath pyk and tere, to ger it bryne, 

Caf, eaK(e, obs. nonli, forms of Chaff. 

Caf, var. of CoFK adv. Obs.^ quickly. 
iiC^ard, Obs. Also cafaart, oafitord. [F- 
cafardt mp/tm^, of doubtful origin ; some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. mfn infidel, Sp*, 
Fg. mfm cruel, which are app. ad, Arab. MJir : 
see CAFFiiK.] A hypocrite, an imfwton 
i«9 St. Hen. T 7 //, I. 593 We commoned of the 

ca&i, Cornibus, that skunderosw frere, 16^ Urouhaet 
Robeitiis i. xlv, So did a certain Caferd^ or dwembling re- 
lifionaire preach at Sinay, that, etc ibid. 1, liv. Slipshod 
caffards, beggars pretending wants. 

(ka'fe). [Fr. m/S coflee, coffee-house.] 
A coflee-house, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introduced in this country for 
the name of a class of restaurant. 
x8x6 J. Scott Pds. Idris led. 5 Ppef. 43 A rushing whisper 
^ over I%riR, encreasing to a burx in the Cafes, x%.* CJal- 
LENGA MariotHs liaiy 389 Cafe« and clubs roared inees- 
nantly. X87X Momlev Voltm'n (1886) ife He wrote it m 
well m he knew tow, and then went in disguise to the 
cafe of the critics, x8fe J. CotfcOHME Hkbs Pmba 85 Tha 
cafes are crowded with backgammon players. 

Oalf, oto. var. of Chaff v. to warm. 

1 Oh, Also 6 oapha. 

1 , A rich silk cloth, ap|mreat!y similar to 
damask, much used In the ibth c. 

xsa* Hdrdrwbe Ace. ffm. F///, xS May, White c*f& 
for the Kiftges gmm. x 63 ^ Will ^ % I/mfe$ iSowerset 
Ho. I A doblec of Satien w* sievy« of Caffa, xgs* *« Stryp« 
Ectl Mmi. IL n. u, xlv* 319 The said bed-maker r««wed . # 
twenty-two yards and three qwrterf of qiroson c»pb» for 
* darm^k to the saiiie bed. *5% Flemino Con/n, HoHmbm 
HI, xat^/x Ouer the first locmi® was written, the weauing 
of wmrked - . oner the sixt the wtaulng o-f »». 
Cavendish Megoi, Wohy in Beck DmpeVs Diet* 4X Rich 
stuffs of silk i« whole pfe« ot all colours, as velvet, «tm, 
dara»k, caffa . , and others not in my remeiiihmnce. ^ 

2 . A kind of painted cotton cloth m.ade in India, 
and occurring in commerce in the 18th c* 

*750 Bkaww Lex fiiertat. CijS?) 7fe And some others 
lie. placesi dtpetidant on Caffa, which serves them for «& 
Alnmgazen, xwo Fmyl Bnt. V. 40 .pmnted cotton 
cloths* ittMttfkctared in the E«t Indies, and sold at Bengal* 
Cafifete (ki;f/*ik}, a. Chm* £ad. F, mfiiqmp 
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£ cafi . coffee ; . partially assimilated to . motiL* 
which would properly give 
..Of or pertaining to coffee; esp. in oaffeie 
,aoid (QHaO^), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So Ca-ffeidine, an 
nncrystallizable base (CTHigNiO), produced by 
the action of. alkalies on, caffeine. O-affeoae 
(kacdfi^un), the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, produced in the roast- 
in.g of coff'ee benies, Caffeta’nnal;®, a salt of 
Cafleta-niilo acid, an astringent acid found in 
coffee berries, Paraguay tea, and other plants. 

j:8s3 Pharmac. yrnLX.lil. 3S3 Cafifeic acid is precipitated. 
xdSx Watts /?«•/. (Vtcfu, 1 . 709 Caffetaiinic acid colours 
feme salts green, yio Tiie cafletannates Jire but little 

known. 1876 Haki-cy Mui, Med. 547 Caffeic acid is an 
astringent acid. 1880 C>A’*.r Tcbacco Plcmi Oct. 539 First 
Subdivision, — CafTe'ic Aliments; Coffee, 'I’ea, Matd, Gua* 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeina (kredfioin). Ghent, [ad. cafiim^ f. 
cafe coffee -i- “ISE ; see prec.] A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in the 
leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, the 
leaves of guarana, male, etc. 

1830 Lindley A’ajf. Syd. Bot. 2cj 6 Coffee is suppled to 
owe its characters to a peculiar chemical principle called 
Caffein. 1863 Watts Diet, Chem. L 707 Caffeine was 
discovered in coffee by Runge in the year 182a Gudry, in 
1827, found In tea a crystalline substance which he called 
theine^ supposing it to be a distinct conipound ; but Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine. Daily 

Ne^vs 22 July, A piece of kaffeine, of tiie size of a breakfast 
piate, prcxluced from 120 pounds of coffee. 

Caffetan, var. of Caftan. 

Caffia*ceoU8, projxirly Ooffeaoeous, a. rare. 
Allied to the botanical genus Cajfeay of which 
Coffea arabka is the coffee shrub. 

1865 LivixesTotJE Zambesi x.Yvii, 563 Several caffiaceous 
bushes, .grew near, but no use was ever made of them, 
t Ca'ijaing-, ///. a. ? var. of Cavh.ung, 

X59X Haksngton OrL Fur. xlv. 97 fN.) If I now put in 
some casing clause I shall he callea tmeou-stant 

t Caffoy, caiby, pbs. 

1 . Some kind of labric, imported in the iSth c. 
1.750 Beawes Lex Mercat uysal 686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as Flush, Caffoy, Tick,iug, etc. 

2. Cajfay paper \ a kind of 1?) flock paper used 
for covering walls in the middle of the iSth c. 

X750 Mh.s. Deeamy Life % Cerr, II. 562 'The fwall] paper 
is pearl coloured caffoy paper ; the pattern, like dam.aislc. 
Hk 385 My dining room, .is hung with mohair cafoy 

p^^r. 

vafe© (k,affsj). Forms: 6 cate, 6-7 caftee, 
7 cafre, coiffery, 8 cofRpie, -re©, -re, tj eaffiree, 8-9 
cafer, oaffer, cafiRre ; see also Kafir, [ad. Arab. 

kafir infidel, impious wretch, one who does 
not recognize the blessings of God, £ kafara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.] 

II 1 . A word meaning * infidel*, applied by the 
Arabs to all n<in-Molammedans, and hence to 
particular tribes or nations. More accurately kafir. 

1680 7 'awrMeZs Reiai.afTimquin SfjThe Cafer seeing his 
Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and strangled her. Fever A ex. if. / ndiet 4- J Vr4, pt { Y.) 

Why he suffers, .this Coffery nUnfoelkveri to vaunt it thus. 
17^ Sir T. Muniio Lett, m Li/e I. 321 »Y.l He |Tippoo 3 ,, 
was to drive the English Caffer.*; out of Inditt, *804 'Dcncam 
MarmeZs Chrm, 1. 397 He. . put me in iiuminent danger of 
my life, by telling the native.H that I was a Caffer, and not 
a MuKSulman. x8xa A. Plwmtre Lickteusiem*$ S, Africa- 

I . 341: Being Mahoiimiedans, they gave the geiieral name of 
CaftTriiar, Inlidcli to all the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Southern Africa, 181:7 Keatisge 7 'rar. 1 . 350 A Moor will 
, .point his rausquet at, the women abuse, and the chijdren 
imraue the caffre iinfidelj, the generic term for Christian 
nere. 

2 . spec. In ordinaiy Eng. use : A member of a 
South African race of blacks belonging to the 
great liantu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Cafiraria or Cafire 4 md. Aim 
the name of their language, and used attribute vely. 

Cast i 3 LhitrM Lmdvmvs^ j/rka II. 298) wakes Rafir 
the general name of hiH Eastern suMiviyoft of tlieSuuthcru 
divwion nf the Bantu family, and includes umkr it Xosa, 
gulu, suicl GwawiUa ; in popular use the term has been gener- 
aily restrictetl to the or m ihe^e and the Zulu, 

XS99 Hakli’vt E#/, 11 . I. 242 TheOpta'me of this castle 
IBIiJzaraMqwel hath certain© voyages to thk Cafrark . . to 
twilt! witli the Cafans. *731: Mmum A’^Mim^s Ca^ G. 

I. $t The CWres.. .are «u for from bearing any afftrstity 
or rewralilance with the that they arc a quite 

different »riE of iteiple. *833 Aihmmm 3 nov. 729 A 
mission among the Ammako^a, or Kufi«r.s, m they have 
Iren emiiicomly duatiinintutwl. *834 Fit rntw. A/r. Sk. *iv, 
4i3 The Caffers are a tall, atliietk, and fmndsome race. 

3. A native of Kafiristnn In Ask ; see Kafib. 

4 . aitp'iih «id in tomb, as Cqfre^b^jy -j/aw; 
CRJfffO-bread, & South African cycatkceous tree 
wit!i edible |:»ilh; Oaffire-corn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Serx^knm migariy cultivated as 
a eerral In tropical Africa. 

»78x India (ms. "Kih 19 tY.' To t«* sold by Private Sale 
CAififrec: lisjyj. X7I6 tr. S/arrmads 1'%^, Ca/r fi. /icf/e 

I I. irt Uu* coh r all It Cbtrer-coni. xSooSvMi .<{ limbassy 

Ara li) iV.} The Gaff re *.laveft, wliofml been iwtr<Klaced for 
tJie of ctiitivalhig ihc kuds. *803 R.Fescivai, in 


Naval Chran. X. 27 Which was the case with a Caffree 
Iboy. 1866 Trem. Lot. Encephalartas . , the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female cones, contains 
a .spongy hmnaceous pith, made use of by the Gaffers as 
food, and hence the trees are called. .Caffer-bread. 

11 Cafila l,ka-lila). Also 6 calfYlen, 7 caffalo, 
caphill©, 8 caffi-lla, -la, 9 kaflla. [Arab, jsiili 
qdfilah caravan, marching company.] A company 
of travellers, a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

1594 tr. Linsekoieks Voy. in Arh. Gamer 111. 188 From 
thence, twice every year, there travelleth two caffylen. 
1630 Lori> BaniofisZt lY.) Some of the Kaiahs ..making 
Outroades prey on the Cafraloe.s passing by the Way. 1671 
Charentk Lei. Cmiews Tajiletta 14 They sent yearly . . 
Caphilles or Caravans to Tombotum, 3:786 tr. Beek/ord’s 
Vathek i i868‘ 53 From the bells of a Cafila passing over the 
rocks, iSir H. Martyn in Mem. ui. <1825, » 339 At ten o'clock 
on the 30th our cafila began to move, xwy Q. Rev. Jan, 
103 (Y.) A carriage . . followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafda. 

11 Caftan i^kafiaui, km'ftan). Also 7-8 caffetan, 
eafetan, cofban, 9 kaftan, [Turkish 
qaftan^ also used in Pers. In early use appar- 
ently taken immediately from the Fr. £afelan.\ 

A garment worn in Turkey and other eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the waist with the girdle. 

1591 G. Flk;tcker A’ywA-tf’ 11657) 273 Yet he will 
have his Caftan or under-coat sometimes of cloth of gold, 
xfiyt Charente Let. Customs Mauritania 4iThe Jews wear 
a Shirt, Drawers, a black Close-coat, or Caffetan. 1695 
Motteux St. Ohm's At&rocco^ They all wear a Cafetan or 
Cloth- Vest without Sleeves. 1700 Rmcavt H ist. 7''urks 11 1, 
533 A rich Coftan or Vest. *716-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. L x-^xii. 11 1 My Caftan . . is a robe exactly fitted to 
my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long strait 
falling sleeves. 178a P. H, Bruce Mem. n. 60 They 
ITurkish ladies] wear a Cafetan of gold brocade. *813 
Moork I'wo/. Post Bai vi. xo Through London streets 
with turban fair, And caftan Boating to the air, *835 
WiEUS .Pendilm^^ IE xliil 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans. 186S Reader 37 Oct. 887 The. .caphtan 
was during the first years of Peter’s reign discontinued 
among the higher and middle classes of Russian society. 
CaJfcaned (kse ftand), ppL a. Clad in a caftan, 
X863 Sala Ischvosickik 96 A bearded, caftaned man. *879 
K. S. Edwards Russians at H, 1. 3oa Caftaned merchants. 

t Cag \ka'g), sbX ? Obs. Forms : 6 cagge, 7-8 
cagg, 5, 7 kag, 7- cag. [Identical with ON. kaggiy 
Sw. kagge ‘ keg, cask’. From the fact that ships, 
or boats, and casks, or tul)s, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. fishing boat (see sense 2), early mod. Du. 
kagkcy LG. kagy with which Franck compares 
Rhenish kac i,?froin kag), found already in the 
14th c. Cf. also F. cagtte fishing-lx>at (from Du.), 
and caque a herring-barrel. But of the origin 
and history of the word-group or groups, nothing 
certain is known. Now corrupted to Kbg ; cf. the 
Cockney keb, keUh for cab, catch^ 

1 . A small cask, a Keq. ? Obs. 

*453 Imh in Test. Kb&r. HI. *36, j saltkag lignei nd, 
1556 IViiist^ /nv. N. C. {18605 11. 263 lij cagges of strndg- 
shon . . ij cagges of eaylies. i6tx Cotgk,, Fneaeguer, to 
put into a little bairell, or cag. Rncacig^ud.. incagged; put 
into a cag. 1600 Mrs. Behk BZid. R artier vu. iTl'o dnnk 
a cagg of Syder. 7704 WonumE Diet. Rust, ei t’rk, 
Gagg or Neg; this in respect of Sturgeon is 4 to s gallon. 
*785 Wolcott <F. Pindar) Lousiotl n, Wks. L 246 A brandy 
cag, 1797 Prisc. WAKEmELo Menf at /mgrav. i^iZot) I. 50 
Vast quantities are salted or pickled, and put up in cags. 

f 2 , A small fishing-vessel. (Du, Mag.) Obs. 

1666 Lmd. Gas. No. 113/3 Several Caggs from Holland, 
w«e,.suffered .. to pass. 1667 Ibid. 170/2 Privateers., 
have . . taken 8 ,,Kags or .small ships near Wangerold 
+ sbi’b Obs. exc. diaL A stiff point. 

1604 ED.\n)ND!i Obsertf. CmaZs Comm, its Great firme 
lx>ughs . . spreading themselues at the top into sharpe cags. 
ix847-'78 Halliw. astump. li^’est.} 

Cag, zt. dial. [cf. Caoqy 2.] tram. To offend, 
insult. (Qiiot. 1504 is doubtful) 

1504 in Piumfiion Corr* x86 The other tenaunts canncB 
pays ther housses, but they shalbe cagid. i8fox Southey 
7,eti, iiZqbi 1. 149 Pray, pray do not cag Horne Took for 
the sake^of the debates. *886 ixnsta Isie of Wight Died. 9 
Cagj to insult, offend. * Fve ben and cagged ennow, I loue^ 
—I liave offended him now, I think. {Cagged, Mej^edsa. 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.] 
tCaga*stri<5, Oaga*strieal, a. Obs. Used, 
after Faxaceisus, to d^cribe some supposed class 
of diseases ; explained by some as »* under a ma- 
lignant star, * sIl-staiTcd* [as if cacasirkai, f. Gf. 
mfcm evil + star.] 

166* J. CiiAmiFM FmHeimmfs Ormt. 3a» He. .calls the 
B<jdy of man Cagailricml or badly Flanet-siruck. 1:753 
Chambers Cycl Sm/p,, The pleurisy, plaftie, fever,. &c., 
are ranked by that anther in the Bumlwr of cagastric diseawtis. 
0 a^© sk Also 5 kag®, 6 kaig, cadg®, 

[a. F* cage (»lt late L- *mvjai<^'L. 

emm lioliow, cavity, dungeon, cell, cage, f. cm-m^ 
hollow. The phonetic aevelopment was as la 
rage, sage rabies, *mpim.^ 

I. Generally and non-technkally. 

I. A Imx or place of confinement for birds and 
I other animals (or, la teteroas times, for human 
I beings), made wholly ■ or partly of wire, or with 


bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light, while preventing the creature’s escape. 

axzz$ Anxr. R. 102 Ase untowe b,rid ine cage. <ri386 
Chaucer Sgnieres T. 6xi Briddes. .that men in cages fede, 
a 1538 Skelton P. Sparoiue 324 "Was neuer byrde in ca§e 
More gentle of corage. 1547 Boordk Introd. KfmaL xxxii. 
204 They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a white cocke 
and a hen. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor. 500 Lyke 
a common .skold in a Cage, 1649 Lovelace 7’o Althea 156 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. 
1673 Head Canting Acad. 74 As nimble^^as a. Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. 1737 Swift GWffwr n. viii. 162 Kept in 
cages like tame Canary birds. 1737 Tindal tr, R apin’ s 
Hist. Eng. (1757) in. 319 The Countess of Butjuhan .. 
was put into a wooden cage, and placed^ as a ridiculous 
sight to the people on the walls of Berwick ca.stle. 1875 
Buckland Log-Bk. 198 So we make water cages for our fi.sh. 

t 2 . '‘A prison for petty malefactors’ (J.); a 
lock-up. Obs. 

c t^oo Lancelot 2767 As cowart thus schamfully to ly Ex- 
clude in to cage frome chewalry. XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. f 7, 
IV. ii. s6 His Father had neuer a house but the Cage. ci6oo 
Distr. Emperor v. iii. in O. PI. {1884) HI. 248 .May con- 
stables to cadges .styll comend theyni, X703 Maundkell 
youm. Jerus. (1732) 129 A small Timlier Structure resem- 
bling the Cage of a County Burn'mglu 11836-7 Dickens Bk. 
Boz H850) 248/1 It ha.s..a market-place— a cage— an as- 
sembly-room. <2 x850 Thackeray Fatal Boots x, 1 found 
myself in a cage in Cursitor Street. 

o. fig. That which confines or imprisons. 

c 1300 A". A lis. SOI I Than she gooth to dethes cage, c 1450 
Catorave S. Kalhxrine 351 Thus was thy lyf, lady, kepte 
in cage, X640 O. Daniel 7'rmarch.., Hen. 1/ ccxxxi, 
Soules enfranchis'd, from the tome-vp Ca^^e Of fiesli. 1730 
Beveridge Priv. Tk. i. 77 The Cage of Flesh, Wherein the 
Soul is penned. 1854 Brewster More Worlds 72 An immor- 
tal soul , . imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin. 

4 :. Anything resembling a cage in structure or 
purpose. tS* A scaffold, elevated stage or seat. 

a 1400 Cot/. Myst. (18411 16a, I am kynge knowyn in kage. 
Ibid, i66 Heyl, be thou kynge in kage full hye, c 1440 
Promp. Pan/.gjizCz.z^yCatasta. 1553 Eden 7'reat. A«u 
ind. (Arb.) 15 upon the packsaddels lof an elephant], they 
haue on euery side a little house, or towre, or cage < if you 
list .so to call it) made of wood, x^gs Shaks. Rmn. .y yul n. 
iii. 7, 1 must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours, With halefull 
weede.s, and precious luiced flowers. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term crinolette, we by no means 
allude to the preposterously ugly and attached * cage ' which 
was formerly tied round tlie wai-sL 1887 I^all Mall Budn. 
•gi Mar. 2 The ludicrous and offensive object known as the 
'cage ' in the Ladies' Gallery of the House of Commons. 
Cage- WORK 2. 

*SS5 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. v. (Arb.) 158 Defended by 
the cages or pauisses of the shyppe.s and their targettes. 

II, In various technical uses. 

5 . Afimng. a. ^ A frame with one or more plat- 
forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical shaft/, 

1851 J. Hs-:d£.j-:y Coal-mines 124 Tubs full or empty in the 
cage. x8s5 Leisure Hour4y4 We must step into this * cage', 
which, yj>u ficrceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage. 
1879 Jeh‘fk IKS Ji’ild i.i/e in A'. C. 1/4'} I'he rabbit has . . no 
cage with which to haul up thestind he has moved. 2883 
Cimmb. yrnl 733 The Cage, an inm .structure open at two 
side.s, fitted into two wooden guides fixed to the sides of the 
shaft. 

b. The barrel of a whim on which the rope is 
wound ; a drum. 

xSs4 Whitney AietaL Wealth U. S. 73 1’he cage, or drum 
on wliich the rope is wsiimd. 1S56 W. iiAiNUKiw.K Lav/ 
Mines 654 Cage . . also, tlie barrel for a wliim-pipe, 

6. A confining framework of various kintls. 

a. Carpmlry f. .see <|uot.). 

*753 Chambers €pd. Supp.y Cage, in carpentry, signifies 
an outer work of umber, enclosing .Tuother^within it. In 
this .sense we say, the cage of a windmill, 'i'he cage of a 
stair-case denotes the wooden sides or walls which enclose 
it. 1 8y6 G WILT A rehit . ( 1 lo-ss. 

b. The Irainework in which a peal of bell» h 
hung. 

c *630 Risdon Surv. Dezmn | tr*? (iHio^ 108 A tage of four 
small broken bells. *87® Kllacomee Bells o/Ch. ix. 10a At 
East Ber^holt, Suffolk, there is a ring of five liwtvy bells. . 
hi a cage in the churchyard. 

c. A framework confining a ball-valvc williin 
a certain range of moiion. 

d. A wire guard over the mouth of a pi|>e, etc.^ 
to alUw the passage of liquids and |)revenl that 
of solids. 

e. A cup with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold a drop of w'ater containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. 

*839 Prmy Cjw/. XV. iBt/x s.v. Afiermcope^ Capillary 
c^es for containing aninuilculm in wuier. 

7 . A ve».stl formed of iron hoops or bars, to 
contain burning combustibles (see fiuot 

X837 M. Donovan Dom.fieon. II. xyt Thtm wh« fidi few 
them |anchovi«| go out in boats with a cage of burning 
charcoal fanteHed to eadi boat tB6y H my ui Saii&Zs 1 1 ’tmL 
M., C«»,an iron cage formed of hoops on the ti»fi of a pole, 
ajid fiikd with corolwstibles to blaze for two hours. It i’i 
lighted oi» hour before high-water, ami marks an intricate 
channel navigable for the perit^d it kirus. 1875 IlKimwii- 
Sm/iTr’s Poc£ Bh. v. fod. ») 1 16 The eatranceik of clumaek 
. . shall l'«f marked by special’ buoys with or without >»taff 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. 

8. PWcmr/. A frame to carry hawks upon. See 
Camk sbJ 

x8s*8 Sebright Observ. //awbim 64 T!i« hawks aru tied 
iipt»n the cage :m upon a perrfiu * Hrom.nimW Bril. 
S/ifr/s I. IV. i. I 3. 291 Ihe oblong cage k four fe«t «* 
inches by two feet. 
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9. fSee qitot.) 

Wood in Sunday Ma^. Oct. 628/2 The nest of the 
Muirrel is known in some parts of England by the name 
01 ‘cage'. 

III. 10. attrib. and in comb., as cage-bar, -bird, 
•ful,-makc}\ -seller \ also Cage-wokk, 

1883 Llovh Rhb yy J'ltnv U. Sr Dcating their wings in vain 
against the rmjeking *<:age-bars of necessity. X636 Bacon 
Syhnt § 834 Pigeons and Horses thrive best, if their 
Souses, and 8tal)Ies be kept Sweet : And so of '^Cage- 
Birds. x88s Atkeno’um «; Mar, 320/3 A '’'cageful of common 
fmches. <•1x849 Mangan Poems <1859) 185 'I'hc *Cage« 
less Wild-hird. 2693 Gaz. No. 2837/4 A Germain 

New Pashion *C:ige.niaker. c 1500 Cocke Lore lies B. (1843) 
zo Pouche makers, belowfarnies, and *cage sellers. 

Cage V. [f. prec, sb.] irans. To confine 

ill, or as in, a ca|.je ; to imprison. 

1^77 Hakhlsdn f'Gigland n. xiv. 1x877) *63 To be caged vp 
as m acoope. ^ *625 Hart (fr. i. v. 46 'L'he women 
are caged vp like linnets. 2805 Houthkv Mndoc in IV. vi, 
1'hey , . C<mfjucr/<1 ami cugetl .and fetter'd. 1813 Byron 
ib*. A liydos iL XX, Wlum cities cage us in a social home. 

Gj'.o. Eliot Romola i. i. r6, I don't stay caged in my .shop 
ail day. 

b. To fit as a cage in the shaft of a mine. 

5860 All E. Round Mo. 35. 103 Bankets that would rarely 
bu dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 

giiid«:-Tods. 

fCa-geat. Sc. Obs. rare. [Fcrh. dim. of Cage; 
Jamieson says ‘ App. corr. from E. C(tsselte\ Cf. 
also F. eac/ielle link; jdace of concealment] *A 
small ciisket or box’ ) jlannesonk 
148S Ih'-”. Roy. IVunlroh’ jeu/ell-ho. fiBis'i 3 (Jam.'I In 
a ca-4f-it, beand \vithin the said blak kist, a braid cheuye. . 
Item in iln; said cageat, a UtUicuffre of sihicr onre gilt. 

Caged /*//. tz. [f. CAtiE + 

1. Coofmef! in, or as in, a cage. 
j596Siiaks. 7 'am. Skr. Induct, is. 38 Twentie c.aged Night- 
in<aie.s do sing, x6go PreK sr»/n« 'Greiror/s Ptni/iuma sT.) 
'i'he cag'ii vutary did ^ wider dwell Tlian thou. lysso Gay 
iVwN« 'i74S! IL 17a The cag'd lini'iet. 
t2. Closed likeacAge, ptmee-nse. 

169^1 .SiSAKS. Lamrs Cornel, 249 .She woukl the caged 
efowter ilk*. 

Cagelmg: (kd^d/^li!]), [f. Cage sb. + -ling.] 
A biid kept in a cage, 

1859 'risN'«V4«H Vivien <K'w As the rageling newly flown 
return^i. 1869 Blacjcmowk /A xx. iU.i As a child, 

chsvdisg a ilimm ragcling, 

Ca'ge-work. [t. Cage sk + Wobk ik] 

L (J|,iMWi work like the bars of a cage ; alsoy^o. 

s6a5Gi!4, Sarr, ih 17 If tilts foundation of the mix- 

ture of the *w« rutlnrcs in <!hrhit bee taken away, ail the 
Cjtgc*worke of the ThccKlnlms, timt the jMeduitour is 
murisill, ami of the Ariiwnbiw, tlwt bee could not suffer, 
wu&t miedes We miten and miabk to%n»n<l. *756 C. I.ncA.s 
/’«. Il'iifrz'i' II. i:i5 Mitlriinidy . . conskts of about a thou- 
sand houwi, inoHtlyof tatgtt.Wda'k. 
t 2 . Ami. Oh. 

« *6x0 HAi.iGfii* Rff. A*tipy 15 But men of better »(>rt .. 
woulti tie glad to fiiHln«>»iR slcadtiwsM: iuid lense tottering 
Cadge woike. *708 Khrsmy, tfie uppermost 

carvtti Worksiif a Ship's liiili. tw ’X]^ in BaiM'Y. *855 
Kiwoslm fl'Vi/m ffa »x l!h« ihe Engibh W'hion wtis 
111 heigitten tlic diip. .nKo by slm kadi-'* i‘e{oH«-fiKhls ami 
cage* work h on the p«ip and fore-tastk, tlms Kiving to 
the tiwn a i.helft”f. x$67 Smyth Saiiods /fW-nZ-M*., Cage- 
tmu'ik, an old Scriii for a ddp'h Mppi''r work!*, 

Caggie, var, ol Caci sk'^ (Ms. 

GTvu/giZn 

1. Iict;aylii|^, liiifit for IockL ff. Caomag.] 

a *&48 M iWiKVA r A*. Rm/erxv, lilonidy hr«id,caggy mutton. 

2. diui. * llldiat«reil,Ktoii»achi«r(^’'^*^^WiF 
r?^55). Icf. Cao lb I 

Cagsaibg ' sb. and a. dial or tmlgar. 

a oi dialectal origin, widely ii.scd in 

LiiicfdiiHhlre, Yorkflhirc, ami atljacent counties ; 
of iiiiccrtain tlcrivatioii.] 

1, a, A tough old gcto>e. b. Uiiwliolcsoine, 
deaiyt*f!, or hjaihstduc meats offal. 

xyys ihs-siNr 'Imr.hcoll ti79<A n 'Lhe saperarinnated 
fier'-.e sjuil 'railed herr caginagsi whk h by t long 

«t rttrA' wfpim king pruvr untosiinonly nnigli iind dry. 1847 • 
jB llAy.i'Ai.m. M , There E 't snmil infenoi* breed of sheep 
ollrd ca4»»ii4% *8S4 Sai i iu Daily 7 ei. 27 Sept., Ikrrek 
foil of kag ijt.ig fiWidivring iti the siun. 1876 iVid-Vorksk 
tK. lb S.} ^h. and tmI],, refosat ; any worth- 

It- 1 fudb'riHl TM'd, al*», of pejvjiw, ctiuteiiiptuously. 
4077 1*1. %u#f K iV'> * 1 ". Lim. itbrn. E, Ib.S.- Ca^mag-s, ii) 
nh! M'cse, »3i iimiit. tBjj liaidrrnfss Glms. 

iK, I A S,' r jetiTc, ditelly used in reference to 
meat, tM ‘ a looMi ch iracler. 

2. aiirik m adj. UsiwlKdesimic. decaying, refuse. 

xSj^ Kapa /*«». The ftinies of the 

vilt>4 tolwotK, wl'aMcfouf l 34 i,, of tagntag mcit. 1864 .— 
S,>eeh fi/ll Vf/Tiw 'fem/li Bar j mi* xlj No kagimig wares 

arc .Sold, 

t Cft'giaoiit* Oh, p f. Cag V.] 7 Insult, affront. 

*S *4 h* Pimnyiim Orr, xS? It m Mvd, that they have 
for ilMtsia that Imxk bought the wchkI, that they 
dare mA litak ilmiwith, 

II Caf Ot \kag#). f Fr. ; orig. fWfvr name, perh. 
cniiiaiuiiig -gaik trf iiitceriain origin ; see 

iiltrtb| Ktiftte of an outcast wee or ^ caste in 
soiitheni France; somellmeai like ^pariaii^ ete, 
a|>pll«l to other outcasts. 

*144 luCmtUM} MAxm # Pymfmi iL #62 At one period 
IImj wert objects of hRiwI, from the belief that they 

were allticted whli il» leprosy. *%* Tvlom Prim* CmM. I, 


104 Many a white man. .ascribes power of sorcery to des- 
pised outcast * races maudites\ Gypsies and Cagots. 1883 
T. Watts Nesn Hero in Eng, lllusL Mag. English cagots, 
pai ialns, wretches convicted of the original sin of poverty, 

il Cagxd (ka*gi), [Native name.] A name of 
two Brazilian monkeys of tke genus Hapah, 

[1693 B.AY Sytwp. Anim, Quadr. 154.] *753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s. v./The lesser cagui is a small and tender 
animal. X774G0LDSM. Nat. vii, 1.508 The Saki, 

or Cagui. .often termed the Fox Tailed Monkey. 

Cahch, -ar, -ynge, -polle, etc. : see Catch-. 
IlCahier (ka’zV). [F., in OF. quaier\ see Quibe.] 

* A book of loose sheets tacked together ; w^hence, 
reports of proceedings contained in such a book \ 
(Hardly in English use.) 

1849 in Smart (Supp .) ; whence in Worcester, Webster, 
etc. 

CallOOt (kahw't). 11 S. [prob. a. F. cahuU see 
next) : cf. the uses of cabhz, cabinet. But American 
dictionaries refer it to Id, eohortel] ‘ Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or partner- 
ships (Bartlett). 

18.. Chrmt. PineviUe (Bartlett), I wouldn’t swar he 
wasn’t in cahoot with the devil. 

Hence Calioot v. to act in partnership. 

1857 A": F- Herald 20 May {Bartlett-, I’hey all agree to 
cahwt with their claims against Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

t CaliU'te. Sc, Obs, [a. F. eakute cabin, poor 
hut.] «= Cabin, senses 1-5. 

<riso5 Dunbar Flyting Into the fshipl Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute, 15x3 Dougdas /Eneis m. Frol. x$ 
Nyce laborynth. .had neuir sa feill cahutis and wais. 

Oai, -age, obs, form of (^uat, -agb, 

Caiapliat, nonce-wd. [f. Caiaphas, after ponti- 
ficate, caliphaie.\ A hign-priesthood like that of 
Caiaphas ^see yo/m xi. 417, xvixi. 14, 24). 

1676 Marvei.i, Gen. Comtc/ls Wks. 1875 IV. x $7 What 
new power had the bishops acquired, whereby they turned 
every poniijlcate into a CataphaPl 

Caic, oaik(o, -jae : see Caiqos, 

Caice, -able, oiis. Sc. form of Case, -able. 
Caich, obs. Sc. form of Catch. 

Caichpule, variant of Cachesfell Sc. Obs, 
li Caid. The same as Alcavde. 

ex 36 o WxAXAU. tr. R. Houdin xxi, 309 A caTd who 
itpoke French excellently. ^ X883 I>. Hannav in 37 ag. Art 
Stmt, 450/1 Heni! sat tlie king or his caid. 

uaicigie, -ly, -ness, mod.Sc. if Cadoy, etc. 
fCaigo, V. Sc. Obs. [see Cadgy.] zVifr. ? To 
wax wMnton. 

x6o3 Philotus v, Now waIHe as the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man tjuhu hes maid ^our mustagesV 

Caigy, obs. form of Cadgy. 

Calk, obs. Sc. f. Cake ; var. of CaTmue. 

Cailgee : see Caiqurike. 

Cail, obs. Sc. form of Kale. Cole. 

Cailes, obs. form of Kaylih, nine-pins, 
t Caiile^ 2^* Obs. [ad. F. caUte-r ( It. mgUare,, 
nag!iare*,—\.. coagnU%rel\ To curdle, to Quail. 
lence CaiTling vbl sk 
x 6 ot Hoi.f.AMo /Y/atj n.397 lii case thin accident commeth 
by cailUng of the milk. 

il Cailleaeli. Ikadr^x)* cailliacb. 

[Cadic cafliecu'h old woman, orig. * nun f. milk 
pa n i um, vei 1 . ] An old i H ighland ) woman, a crone. 

X0I4 Scott iVtau I. xviii 280 Some cailliachs Ghat is, old 
women* that were about Donald’s hand. x8*8 — • p\ M. 
Perth HI. 121 Think vc>« the Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liachs, as active as old borothy. 

Caimaoam, var. of Kaihakam. 

Caiman, var, of Cayman, alligator. 

Cain, kaia (kz^i). Sc. & Ir, Also 3-4 can, 
3- cane, 6- kan©, B- kain. [a. Celtic edin, in 
Oh. ‘statute law*, mod.lr. *rent, tribute, finc^ 
(O’Reilly), Gaelic ‘ fme, ti ibute, payment in kind 
According to Slicne {Celtic Sc&tl HI. 251) the 
pi imary mcaiung was * law whence it was applied 
to * any fixed payment exigible by lawL] 

1 , A |>ortitm of the produce of tiie soil payable to 
the landlord as rent ; a rent paid in kind. In later 
times used only of the smaller articles, as poultry. 

c tx^ Chmrtnlarp 'of St. Andrews 45 'Skeaes^Ab caii^ct 
cun«:veth et exercitu tt auxilio. xas* fSkenti cites] Cain, 
Conevetli, Feacht, Sliiaged, & Ich. a 1758 Eamhay Ptmm 
(xScioi II, 525 O AM.) 'l’he laird got a" to pay his kain, xySS 
Burks Tnm /Jogs, Our l.aird gets in hia racked rents, flis 
coals, Ids kain, and a’ his stents. x8x0 Scott l/rt. Sfidl, 
viii, *854 H. M11.1.KR .Sch. ll-Schm. (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island, .the queen um and gathers kain for the 
Evil One. x8^6 Grant Bnrgk SeU, Scati, i, i 7 The Cane 
the lands, .amounting 1040 Stom^of cheese, 70 Measures 
of Barky, and a Sheep, 
b. attrib, 

*597 SuEHt Ejsp. Terms ». v, Cmmum, This word, cane, 
signmes. .tribute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane cheis, «»r»e 
aites, quMIk is paid be the tmmnt, ,m ane duty of the land, 
X 0 XO Crdmex Nitksdade Sm$ 280 ( Jain.! It is Muted, .that 
Kaiii Bairns wewe pdd to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning through his divxst4»e of N ithi^le and Galloway. 
x8afe Scott F. If. PeAh III. ti 45 Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kaio-hen m a cavey, i85« Cmm lm& Sc. Zegul 
Antig.^ The cain fowls m a barony are quite well utwer- 
stood. Cain fowls are K>metimesi otlled reek htm — ows 
payable from every bouse that re^ed— every fire house. 


CAIQUE, 

e. To pay the cam : ,(fig.) to * pay ’ the penalty. 
a 1774 Feegusson Leith Races, Though they should 
dearly pay the-kain, And get their .tails weel aautit. 2787 
Burns Tam Samson's EL ii, To Death she’s dearly paid 
the kane, Tam Samson's dead ! X794 in Ritson Sc. Smgs 
IL 78 (Jam.) For Campbell rade, but iVIyrie staid, And sair 
he paid the kain, man. 

% (I,relaiid) A fine or penalty for an offence. 

15x8 Rental Ble. Earl Kildare in 7 'rans. Kilkenny 
ArchmoL Sac. Ser. 11. IV. 123 Item half katiys &, penalties 
w'iu .the said Gleancappel. 

Cairn ^ Also ' 5-6 Caym, Kayia.: 

I. l'he proper name of the first tratricide and 
murderer (Gen. iv.), used descriptively. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Tract x.xiii. Sel. Wks. III. 348 |>ei. bfideu 
Caymes Ctistells to harme of cuntreis, *'1400 Vwaine^ 
Gain. 559 The karl of Kayines k^-n. cx^o% i InNuAK Flyting 
513 Cankrit Cayra, tryit trowane, Tutiuillus. 15x3 Douglas 
cKneis vin. Frol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne. 

t 2 . Comb,, as Cain-like \ Cain-coloured, uf the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, as to 
Judas Iscariot, a ‘red’ or reddish-yellow beard was 
attributed. 

X598 Shaks. Merry JV. i. iv, 23 He harii but a little wee- 
face; with a little yellow Beard : a Cainy-oolourd Beurd. 
1656 Eirenicon ax Lay l)y lliis Cain-like disposition. 

Hence also Cai*iiiaa« Caim'te. Ca*inisb a., of 
the tvmper of Cain. Cainism, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Cai'nita, {a. \ one of a scut ol' heretics 
in the secoml century wlto j>;c>fes.sed reverence for 
Cain and other wicked Scriptural characters ; 
{b.) a descendant of Cain : also fi!>. Caixd'tic a., 
pertaining to Cain or the Caiidles. 

X540 CovLKDAt.ic Con/nt.StandisA Frcf, Wks, Tc'3.)f4 H* 3^8 
Some spice of Oiinish stonmeh, 1620 lie. Hall J/tu. Mar, 
Clergy i. § x8 Censuring the opinion of Atuhrose as sauour- 
ing too .strongly of Cainisme ami superstition.^ *647 Ifoniix' 
Heresiogr. (ed. 4I 59^ Possessed wjth a spirit of scoffing, 
tertning . . us , , Cainitt'S. x6s9 Geli. Kss. Amendm. Last 
7 'ransL Piide 103 The I.ord hatit given sui>criority . . unto 
the true Sheni and ail the Hhemiies yea, unto Cain him- 
.self and the Cainites if they do well, x<S53 A. RufSS URajrtf- 
'165S rpj Cainites. .worshu»ped Cain m the author of 
Wiuch goudnesse tt> mankind. i6S7tkjLVtL HTtig's Supplic. 
(j6f)S)'Biit straight Uirried Anabaptists^ (j^wakers , . And' 
Mr. Gilbert Burnetans , . Helvidiiuis, Crdnians. 1885 H. 
More lllustr. 377 KainLh jiersectuours. X754 DIacj.ajke 
Moskeimy Fed. Hist. n8,|4) J. 6»j/2 The more oliseure and 
leuH consideral.de of the Gnostic setTS, . liw] the Cainites, who 
treated as saint.s . , Caiti, Cora, Dathatt, the inhabitants of 
S(jdom, atid even the traiti^r jutlas.^ 4877 I>awhoh C^rig, 
IVorid xii. 255 Intermixture of Sethite and Cairnte races* 
xSSa *3 ScHAFE in Rdig. EmycL I, 338 Different, turm ia 
the Cainitic history. 

Caineli bone, var. of CAHNEir'BON*. 
Ca^ing-wliale {kajhjihw^Jl), Ah 

: see Call) ■* driving like a herd or flock.] 
Tile round-headed porpoise, wliich frec|uerits the 
shores of Orkntj, the Faroe Isles, and Iceland. 

ex86s Lktiikrv m Circ, Sc. 1 . 103/1 l'he roiind-f waded 
I>orpoise, or c.Ting whtxle iPhocyna mdM‘. *879 i>rti7jr 
News 23 At»g. 6 2 Upwards of a liundred whale's— the 
eding udmU 'uidpkinus dedudor —'mtfct driven ashore in 
Shetland, 

CJailiozoic {kain«Jtt'ik, a. Geoi. Also 

RainoKOio, omnossoic. [f. Gr. gamUs recent -f 
animal + -10. The analogical form would 
txi mmme, m sometimes actually used ; but raim- 
is favouretl by most authors as more evidently 
suggesting the derivation.] 

Of or perla.iiiiiig to the third of the great geological 
periods(also called Tebtiaby), or to the remains or 
formations characteristic of it. 

1854 Page Inirod, 7 'cxi-bk. CeoL 39 Caitmzoic Period 
(Recviit Life’. *865 I.VHi.L Plkm, Ged. gu Homa^ geologists 
.. have introduced the tersn CidnoEuic, for tt.rdary. 1878 
HtiximfiViys/ogr. xvit. 290 One great growit known as 
tht Tertiary or Caina»>ic series. 
CainozOology(kmi:i'!^iZ<?Rfd6d3i). [f. Gr. «atre-f 
recent + Zikilog y. I (See f|Uot.) 

iB 6 x U. K, flKANT IHvts, Anim. Kingd. 8 The history of 
existij-ig arumals helonici to CaiiKMCKtlogy, and that of ex- 
tinct fm ms to Puljearoabgy. -7- Cahio^wdagy, the 
Natural History of Existing Animals. 

Caip, sb.. Sc. form ofCuPK iu various senses. 
Caiper-calllie ; see Cafeii-. 

Caat^ue (kafi*k,h Also 7 caik, eaic, cndoch©. B 
caick, 7,9 ikMfc. [a. atlTtirldsh iwA] 

1. A light boat or skiff* |)ro|>i‘lIecl liy one or more 
rowers, much used on ihc liospcmis, 

169® PuRCHAS Pilgrhmu. x6aj Htse keepetls the Caiksaad, 
always stt-emh whtrtthefireat'Titrkugiwlh won the water 
whose Caikt» are most rit:h asid beawtifull to tehokl 1653 

J, Grkaves sS'craflio % He..st€e» the Kings Kaik Immrg. 
ilarge}. xfoat W. ], Brmm*s i >/, Levamt xl. 49 Caicits, 
Gondalos, and other sis«y|t*r Wherries. *8x» Bvrok C/*, 
Har, It. Ixxsi, Cdanced many a light ctiique alone the 
foaei. *864 Land. Rah sS May, There he found a solitary 
boatman, whoni he hailed, and wiw soon seated in his kai£. 
*884 J. C0L8ORNK Hicks Pmka m l'he Stfitau going to 
rocttQtte in a state caique at Constantisiople. 

2 . A Levantine ml' mg* vessel. 

Land. Gas, No. 05/2 Some Cormx Fl«t« belnn-^nf 
to Dwlrfgno . . took a Caicche. 185a CnmmAm & H. St. 

IL xxiil 357 The Levamtne caiques .. preserve 
, . the traditfoimii' build and rig of ancient mcrchawmcn* 
*W* G»ti«» E. F&rbes x. |d6 A crazy Turkish caique* with 
an old Ttirk, a stout Arw, a»4 two little bay», by way of 
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CAITIFF, 


Hence Calquejee, ca 2 li;J©e (kairkidgi) [Turk- 
ish], rower of a caique, 

xSss Witus /■*ma 7 ////pf IL xlv. 53 The poorest caikjee 
migiit row his little bark under its threshold. 1864 
TiiL 24 Aug. , His caTquejees can go clo.se up to the ground 
with tl'ieir flats and barge.s, 

t CaoTj V. Oh, Forms : 4 cayr(©, kayre, 
caire, kair{e, (?karre), 5- cair. {ME. kayre, 
a. ON, hjfra to drive, ride, thrust, toss about,] 

I. mtr. A poetic word for * to go, proceed, make 
one’s way’ t p<^rh. orig. to drive, convey (oneself). 

£ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle^that y kneowe. c 1325 E, E, A Hit, P, B. 901 Cay re tid 
of Ns ky the. c 1340 /1 kx, Dmd. 48 pe king . . wij? his peple 
Kairus cofli til hem. C13S0 IViiL Pcderne 5324 pei caired 
ouer cuntre &. come.neij rome. C1400 Dekr. 7 rfiy 836, I 
counsell pe in kyrt, kaire to pi londt, c 1470 Henrv IVaL 
iaceix, 1240,'i'hrou out the land to the, Lennox that cair, 
,. 2 . To 'bring. ' 

Aiiit.P. B. 1478 pe candelstik hi a cost watz 
cayred pider sone. {. But perhaps = mryed, 3 
0, a>, irans. .To push backwards and forwards, 
to stir about, b. mtr. To rake, stir about, {mod. 
Sc.) If ye dinna cair, yell get nae thick’ (Jaxn.). 
■Cair, Sc. form of Cake. 

Cair, -bandit, var. of Cak a. Sc. left. 

Caird (ke*,»jd). Sc. Also 8 kaird. [Lowland 
Sc. a.Gaelictrtin/ ^artificer in metal, tinker, Idack* 
guard’* Irish ceard- m. artist, artificer, metal- 
worker,, tinker :~01r. eerd <ccrt) smith, artificer, 
artist, compo.ser, poet. The same word as Ir. 
ccard f, ,ait, trade, business, function OIr. cerd 
art, craft, handicraft, Manx /cc/rd craft, trade, Welsh 
cmfd art, cnaft, now esp. musical art, minstrelsy. 

(The He. thus shows ii degraded use of an important Celtic 
word ; cogn. with L. cerdo handicimftsman, cobbler ; also 
Gr, K«''p6«a ^cutuiiug arts', if»p 3 a> wily one, cunning fox.d 
A travelling tinker ; a gipsy, tramp, vagrant. 
itS63 .Si’At.ntx'G I'rouh. Chm. 1 (1792 I. 243 Korbes . . nick- 
named Kaird, ix*c.ause wiien lu; was a boy he served a 
kaird. 1787 Burns Po y. Eniith Yil! sin' whisky gie to 
cairds. s8r8 Scott Ilri. Midi, xlix, This fellow had been 
originally a tinkler or caird, many of whom stroll about these 
districts. 

Hence CaiTdman sh. 

? <ass8oo Kni. ^ .Hhrpk. Dau. h. tn Child BMiads tv. 474/3 
A caird man's daughter Should never be a true-love o mine. 
Oalrd, northern Ibrm oi Cabd. 

Caara(ke*iiil Also 6-8 carne, 8 oairne,kair3i, 
8-9 earn. [mod.Sc. form (cf. Aiwt, wairn^ airm, 
etc.) 'of eat Her carn^ a. Gaelic cartt masc. ‘heap 
of stones’. Found in Lowland Sc. early in 1.6th c., 
and the.'rce recently in Kng., as a term of pre- 
Iiistonc archteology,and more widely and popularly 
in connexion with the piles of stones used or 
raised by Ordnance Surveyors. The direct Eng. 
representative of the Celtic would be earn, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 
in local use with tourists in Wales, 
q'he word is fouiul in al! the Odtic Iruigs, ; OIHsh c<ir«, 
ftmui ei;curs as neuter; WeW», bcfctde earn fein. 
‘heap \ hix-^caru muhc. ' houf ' and * haft cl' knife etc., ituii- 
catiag an earlier sense * horn *. if th^e are to bt* ideniifietl, 
the word imiftt be ■ the recorded Gaulish i-rrwi-wj iieuu 
*horn*; in which case the primary senw would apparently 
be ‘cairn on a imiuntaiu lop ' i. e. the ‘ horn ’ on its ■* head ’ ; 
which H quite po^.»ib!e, though not certain. The word enters 
into the names of various nwwmttinsj’} Scotland and Wales, 
Webh has Jilso the cullettive derivative m in 

Csrtmid L/cstt'/w, eted 

A pyiamid of rough stones, raisrd fora memorial 
or matk of some kind : a. as a memorial of some 
event, or a sepulchral monument over the grave of 
some person of disfmetion (cf. xxxL 45, 2 Sam, 

x’iii, 17, etc.). Hence* to add a stom io anp ones 
cairn. • 

xS3$ SrKwiiRT Crm, Scat, (1858 L 87 Towardislhe iniddw 
of thill carue on Idcht Ane greit lang stone gart iwi on 
ciui vprydkt. titfkKi MonwAihhie Eiyiini 401 A cairne 
bchiile a croce. 177* PESNANr Pky. i/fham Ah 

lotig an do; uHnnory of the deceased cnulured, not a pmxager 
went by without adding a stone to the he.p. .To this moment 
there is a proverbial expressioji among the liighlajider*i allu- 
sive to the old practice ; a suppliant will tell his patron, CMrri 
mi eituk fr (h Siansc. I wsll add stone w your cairn; 
meaning, wlieis you are no more I will do all ix^sible bpiw 
Pit your mt'MStn-y. *796 Pr-:«aiR Anmmi, U?k»9 424 Katrm, 
or piles lolleftcd for lueniorLiii of tlie dead. xBog SeWT 
Lmf, Mimtr. sii. xxiXjGii many a cainfs gray pyramid 
Where iinis «f mighty ch eft lie hid. *807 G. CT!4I.j«k«s 
Cmiciimm 1 . 1. b. 71 A large C»rn of stones aliout twenty- 
five feet IdNi. X87B H, SiASW.y /hrri i'mt 1 . vl 137 W«,. 
xaiftvd a «4S)m of over liis grave, 

b. as a bouriciary-mark, t laiKlmark on a moan- 
tain f«)p or some prciinincnt point, or an indieution 
to arctic voyagiT*^ or travellers of the site of a cache 
m defAt of’ |•irovi8i^^Il5^. 

Tilt* !w::il name cf a s^umnut-calrn in the sc>«th*ea« <»f 
Sfuslititl mid narf h of Enghwid ;irrvi«iusly to ihe iXTliMi of the 
fbduajicc ,S«rv<*y was mau, In i'mmim idd the 
i//fd and LmuiUtxn on llclvcllyn, «tc 
xyyoWEMi \ li"h. i8?»TI!.]() niit* HiKhhtndsare bounded 
. ,hy Cunts, «r lie.ips of htoiicsiaid in a raw, Aouih-west and 
«nrth«e.r i, fr/Mii vta to wil 1790 Buhns PLgy iitmierfsm 
lit. Ye near neefwrs o* the slams lliat proudly cock 
ymw itMtbip; vairos I xSo*? j. fJRAiiAM Saimfi. 167 flu 
the diiiusii tairitt the ear Caught doubtfuily at 


times the breeze-borne note. 3835 Sm J. Ross M - W. Pass. 
xli. S461 1 . . erected a cairn and a flagstaff. i86» Stanley 
Jew. C'h H877) I. iii. 53 The confines . . are marked by the 
rude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
territories. 187X 6-/«. Orda. Aiap Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has many instances of ‘ cam *. 1872 J enkinson Guide Eng. 
Lahes 1879) 301 The cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. X878 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 56 The depdt was placed on the 
north-easternmost island, and a large cairn was erected on 
the highe.st and most prominent point, 
o. A mere pile of stones. 

x 6 m Phil. I'routs. XXL 231 Three great Heaps of Stones 
in this Lake . . we call Cairms in the Irish. 1786 Burns 
prigs Ayr Its ni be a Brig, when ye’re a .shapeless cairn. 

Caimed (ke^jnd ', a. [f. prec. + -edA] Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

1859 Tennyson Vknen 488 Tlie lake whiten’d and the 
pinewood roar’d, And the cairn’d mountain was a .shadow. 

€air 3 agorin,-gomm t l<e*»‘jiig6o*jm, -go^-rom). 
[f. the mountain of that name (Gaelic Carnporm^ 
i.e. blue cairn) between the shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Cairngorm stone :) A precious stone 
of a yellow or wine-colour, con.sisting of rock-crystal 
coloured by oxide of iron or, according to Dana, 
by titanic acid ; in common use for L'rooches and 
seals, and for ornamenting the handles of dirks, 
and other a» tides of Highland costume. 

1794 Agric. Surt'. Eanfi. sS (Jam.) Scotch topazes, or 
what are commonly called Cairngorum stones. 1823 Byron 
^ uan IX, xliii, And bnlli4nnt breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gonne.^ 1859 A// 1 Pound No. 29. 61 Scotch mulls, adorned 
with cairngorms set in silver thistles, x86x C, King Ant. 
Gems *866 94 The Cairngorum . . is only crystal coloured 
a dark orange or deep brown by .some metallic oxide. ^ 1883 
H. Drummond A^at. LmoinSpir. W. 'ed. 2* 373 The hidden 
amethyst and cairngorm in the rock beneath. 

CaiMiy (ke-»*jni), a, rare-'K [f. Caibn +-yL] 
Abounding In cairns or heaps of stones. 

xSoy Tannahill Poems j so The Rose blooms gay on 
cairny brae As weel *s in birken shaw. 

Cairo : see Coir. 

Cairt, Sc. var. of Cart ; also in sense card, 
t Cai'rtar. Sc. Oh. ff. cairt, Sc. f. Cart 
+ -Alt -EK .] A card-player. 

15^ Knox Nist. Pef. 1x732 132 Tables, quhairof sum 
beioir usit toserv for Drunkardls, Dycearls, and Cairtari.s. 
Caiser e, obs. form ot Kaiser, emperor. 
Caislip, dial, form of Keesup, Chkeselep. 
Caisson (k^'son, k^sw-n). Also 8 eaissoon. 
fa. F. caisson large chest, f. caisse chest. The 
first pronune'ation is given by most orthoepi-ts, 
the second (which agrees with the usual treatment 
of -on in the 18th c.) is given only by Perry, 
Worcester, and Cull.] 

1 . jVH. a. A chest containing bombs or other 
explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

xycain J. Harris Lex. Techa. tjzx Bailey, Crt/wifiz* fin 
Fortification}, a Chest of Wood holding four or 6 B mbs, 
or sometimes tilled only with Powder, anti buried under 
Ground, by tlie Besieged, to blow up a Work the Besiegers 
are h’ke to be Masters of. ^ xyss Johnson, Crr/r.wzx, a chest 
of liombs or powder, laid in the enemy's way to be fired at 
tiieir appro.ach. 177a Simms Mii. Guide fi.v. 

fo. A chest containing animuni’ion ; a wagon 
for crsnvt“yir;g ammunition. Also^f. 

X704 in }.*fl ARRIS Lex, 'feehn. xyoS Kirsey, Caisson^ & 
covered Waggon, or Carriage for Provisions, or Ammu- 
nitiou for an Army. X730 6 in Bah.ev. x8i« Examiner 
34 Aug, 533/1, 20 caissons of annmmitjon. x86s Bushnem. 
Vkari Smr. m. iii. 333 'I’he retributive causes of -juiture 
roll out tfseir heavy caisson with us. 1870 Echo i.j Nov„ 
.Several artillery caissons captured at Orleans were found to 
iMi filled with wearing apparel, 

2 . Hydraulics. 

a. A large water-tight erse or chest used in 
laying foundations of bTdgcs, ttc., in deep water. 

X7153 Chamhkbs CycL Supp., Camon also used^ for a 
kind of chest used in laying the foundjitions of the piers cf 
bridg''S tf^sAnn, Peg. The greatert part of the first 
course fof the sixth pier of Blackfriarsi bridgel carried by the 
xSas P, N icholson Prmi. Bmtd, 303 M. 1 4ibelye 
erected the piers |of Westminster Bridge} in cai®on«j or 
water-tight »xeH. 287$ B. Kicharpson Dh. Aiad. 

'I’he effect «.f atmos|jhesic preiisure on men who are em- 
ployed to work in caissons. 

fe. In Caml-making. Formerly, a large water- 
tight cisiau or reservoir made at any point where 
the canal had to lie exteudeil over lower grmmd, 
in ortler to enable the boats to- come forward 
with material for the embankment 
X769 De EWs PmrGi. Brit. III. sya At Stmford, three 
M iks off, is the Cai»on 40 Y ards tog by 33. *83^ Sow? m xv 
Lett. 1 8 A IV. 546.^ xlKli Smii.es 3% Ilrindky 

, .had the stuff ret|uired tomake up the embankment brought 
in boats , . o-nducted from the canal eiong which they had ■ 
come imo caimons or cistenis plac^'d at tlie pjtnt over which 
the ettrth and clay had to be oefjotittd. 

0. A vessel in the form of a boat used as a 
floodgate in docks. 

x854TAiRiA»«H in Pnrt. hut, C. Engin. 9 May, The em- 
ployment of caissons for citwInM the entmnee to, wet or dry 
dtxks xSiSy Smyth Sm'loAs word»kk., Caismmt a veswel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gaim fora dry d«k. 

d. * A sort of float sunk to a requirfd depth by 
letting water into it, when it is hauled uader the 


ship’s bottom, . . and on pumping out the water 
floats her’ (Smyth SailoFs Word-hki ) ; - Camel. 

x8ii^ Naval Citron. XXV. 219 This caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. 

3 . Arch. ^ A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas’. Gwilt MncycL Archil. 

4 :. attrib. and in comb., as caisson disease (see 
quots.) ; caisson-gate = sense 2 c. 

xS66 Cornh. Pfag. Mar. 381, 23 feet depth of water when 
tlie caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 
945/1 The^ ‘ caisson disease ’ is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to which the human 
system is normally adapted. 1887 Health ir Mar. 394 
What is known as the ‘cai-sson disease’ is not produced by 
the mere increase of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of it on leaving the caisson, which produces 
ruptures of small blood-vessels. 

Caitcbie, caiehe, obs. Sc. variants of Catch, 
a game played with a ball ; tennis, 
tCai'tifdom. Obs. [f. next-h-Dow.] 
a. Captivity, b. Wretchedness, misery, 

*3^ Wyclif Bzek. xxv. 3 The hous of Juda . . is led info 
caitifdoom, <ri46o 'Pmtmeley Pfyst. 156 With his blood he 
shail us boroo Both from catyfdam and from .soroo. 
CaitijS* (ke’i-tif), sb. and a. Forms : a. 4 caitef, 
-teff; -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 caytef, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kayfciff, (4-6//. kaytyves), 4 7 
caitife, -tive, caytife, -live, 4-8 caitif, 5 kay- 
catyffe, (caistiff), Sc. eatif, (//. key- 
teyues, caytyveys, oatyves), 5 6 kaytyf, j;~ 7 
cay tiff©, 6 caytyfe, -ttine, -tiefi©, catif, Sc. 
catife, -tive, -tyu©, ( pi. Sc. eatsvis), 6- 7 cai- 
tiff©, catiffe, {pi. catives), 7 catife, 7- caitiff. 
0. 4 chaytif, cheitef©, chaitif, 5 chaytyf. fa. 
ONF, caitif, caitive, captive, weak, miserable 
(«=Pr. caiiiu, cnpiiu, -iva, OCat. capHu, -iva, Sp. 
cautipo, OSp. capiivo, Pg. catizw ertptive, It. cat- 
iivo captive, lewd, bad) :~L. capilv-um Captive. 
The central OF. form chaitif ( whence mod F. 
chltif, -ive, of little value, wretched, sorry, mi.stT- 
able) gave the Eng. variant chaitif frequent in 
I4 -I5thc., but did not displace the earlier Nor- 
man form. The Iransition of meaning has taken 
place more or less in most of the Romanic langs.] 
A. 

tl. Originally; A captive, a prisoner. Ohs. 

^1330 R. B'kunne Citron. 172 Galwes do 51* xtwt, and hyng 
bis cheitefe. a X340 Ham role Psalter cxxxvi. 3 I'he deuyl 
& his aiingels I'd vs caitifs in syrme. 1383 Wyclif AVw. 
xvi. 7 Andronyk and luliane . . niyn «uet«; caytifs, or pri- 
soner is. X449 Fecock Repr. 479 ’fhei . . that . , ledeu Worn- 
men Caitilis. xsoz Arnolds Chrtm. 1,61 In whoos power 
he Is kejite as a kaytyf in myserable seruitude. 1533 Bel- 
LENOKN Livyn. (18221 164 Tluiy have k-d you this day as 
vincust catives in triumphe. 1603 H. tbutssK Pertuis 
Commw. (1878) 14 As catiues and slaues bend the will to 
such inhumane cruekie. 

1 2 . l^xpressing commiseration ; A wretched 
miseralrle person,' a poor wretch, one in a piteous 
case. Obs. 

<rx3a5 Metr. Horn. 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes, That 
in sin and fuli lycs. I X386 C.'ii ai’ckr Knts. 859 Tuu woful 
wrecches been wc% and kaytyves. X480 Caxton Cknm. 
Eng, V. 1 520 56/1 Alas sayd he, to m wretches and caty ves 
is sorowe for our j<j'reate syrines. a xS47 Surrey rEtmd if. 

§ 77 Fioin me catif alas hereue<l was Oensa then. 1604 
ijfAKs. 0 th, IV. i. tijQ Alas puore Caitiffe. xfi^x Weever 
Ane. Fun, Mm, 46 'fhe car me of the poore cauitTe, *678 
Bun.FR Hud. n j. 344, 1 pity’d the sad Pmushmeut I he 
wretched Caitiff und«*went. 

3 . iixp-essing contempt, and often involving 
strong moral tlisapprohalion : A base, mean, de- 
S)ncalde ‘wretch’, a vilkiin. In early use ofttn 
not separalile from sense 2 (esp. when applied 1 y 
any one to himself): Gt often impdies a mixture 
of vvickedmss and miseiy’ J. ; cf. wretch. 

X300 Cursor M. itHiy )>;tt caitif { IlcrrHlj vjj-meth and 
vn-mck€ Nu bigines he to seke. ex3;jo/l/«/4? S Aydi. 1564 
His wiif. .With' Worth'S hard and kene. .seyd to him ‘'Ham 
wrechc chaitif CX400 Hestr. '/Vnv inj5« As a cuiteff, .1 
cawardj nokmghthtKk at tdi. X48X Cax-ion Reynard 'Atb.J 
96 He is a ioule vylaynous kaytyh xscig lUKn ay Skip cf 
Footes 115701 173 Another eaytiw or mi.seh itnums vilayste. 
xfiosSiiAKS. Mens, far id, v. i. 53 'Fhe wicketlst eaitilfc ««i 
the ground, (». FLitruFB Cltrisis Vkt, t. xvii, 'rhut 
wretch, beast, caytive, monster Man, 17x3 Swnt Frenvy 
ofj. HtmtisW'k'*. *755 HI. 1. 144 Caitiffs, stamlolfi 11 nliitml 
me, mtscmuits ! xSfiy Freeman Norm. Conf. iifijfi I. v. a , 4 
Two caitiffs whose names arc handed down to infamy, 
f t Rarely as an error for emtifii ; Sf e ('AiTirrY. 
a X340 Hampole Psalter xiii. x i Lord lias nmiwl away J>e 
CRitife of hk folke, c *34 © Cunor M, 7353 i'IVsil < Wif? caitif 
ICott, caitiuetcj mid care, 

B. adj. 

f 1 . Captive. Ohs. 

12^ Wyclif Isa. v. *3 Iberfor kd raitif is my pupk. 
— Pphes. iv. 8 lie .. kdde caitifte eaytif, or prys4M»><«ge 
prisoned. 

t 2 , Wretched, misembkh Ohs. 
a X30© Cnrscr M, uoSfi Yee btslpe me in pk caltiue 
*3^3 I.anol, Pi, C, XV. 00 K© ‘©r «i cote noher in cay tyf 
bom was crist y«bore* /bid. xxiti. 236 jptel chosen cldle ami 
ebayttf ptviterte, c X4©© Rom. Rose an Fwl mdt andcaytif 
wa.'s she eek. c X44© Prornp.Pant. 58 Catyffe, mlimtiioMm^ 
deiofvsm. x#3 Si anyiiu rrt Aineis 1. 1 Arb. ) 35 Wee cay ti«f« 
Troians* with storms veutosiiye mangled. 
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3. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked worthless, 

^ wretched’, ‘ miserable’. 

ax^OQ Oursar M. 16517 Ded es caitiue iudas nu. ct2,»S 
£. A. P. B. 1426 A caytif counsay 1 he cajt bi hym 

sekien. 1483 Caxton Li. de la Tour A vij, When the chay- 
tyf body hath synned by his fals dely tes. 2597 Bp. Hall Sai, 

IV. ii. 120 When Lolioes caytive name is quite defast, X626 
T. H. Catmins Holy Cri. 130 An age so caytiffe, where 
braue, and courageous magistrates are wanting. 1814 Scott 
Ld> Hies VI. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitiff fears. 1:859 
Tennyson Pnid 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff knights. 
Browning Balaust 1S04 This or the other caitiff quality. 

t Cai'tif kede, 4i?e]iede. Ok, [f. prec. + 
-HEAD.] a. Wretchedness, misery. *b. Vile- 
ness, baseness, wickedness. 

if 1340 Cnrsor M, 7353 i Fairf.) Wi|> caitef hede [Coil, cai* 
tiuetej and care out of ^jis wcrld he sal fare.^ Hid. 22382 
(Fairf.jQuen t>at ilk warlazh brid [antecrist] hk caitiuehede 
{Coti. caitiute] has ij. ^ere kid. 

t Cai'tiflyi -ively, adv. Obs. [:f. Caitiff a. 

+ -bY-.j Jake a caitiff: a. Wretchedly, miser- 
aiily. b. Vilely, basely, despicably, badly. 

1393 Langu /’. /V. C. IV. 242 Caytiflyche |jow, conscience 
consaiiedist kyng. ^1425 Wyntou.n Cron. n. viii. 106 
I.yve as bowndreris cayttevely. 1513 Douglas JEneis ix. 
xiii. 22 Tliynke 30 na lak and schamo. .thus catyfly to fief 

t Cai'tifaess, -iveness. Ok, [f. as prec. + I 
“NKHs.j a. Wretcliedncss, misery, b. Baseness. 

1393 Langl. P, PL C. X. 255 'I'he cause of al |>ys caitifte 
[tc r, caileefne») comeh nieny hisshopcH. c 1400 fudkium 
(ilv^a) 13 'I'he day is cornen of catyfnes. 1481 Caxton 
A/yrr. in. xxiii i 6 j [In heuen i shal ncuer be ony doubtauuce 
, . of cayiil lies ne of oiiy t ryhulacion. 1649 J kk. Taylor (it, 
P.xemp. i. vi, luj A strange caitivenesi'.e and basenetvse of 
d!?>pusiiion, 

t Cai’tidfty, -ivetie. Ok. For forms cf. 
Cad IFF. [a. OF. caiiiveiet (rnod.F. ehetivetd):-^ 
L. capiJviiut-em captivity, f. capt'wus captive.] 

1. Cajitivity. 

a 1300 I 'arsor .1/. 2 ^626 f>e g<xie , . sal Jiue in fredom fre, 
Jje wi- ked. .truer in caitiucte. 138a WvcLiF Pfi/ies. iv. 8 He 
Sit 73 ngc into li 3, led. le^ caitifte caytif. — Isu, Prol, The 
tea iyna.'e*? led in to cuhiftie. 

2. Wrr'xhediiess, mist.Ty, 

a tyao Cursor Si. 7353 Wit caitiisete and care He sal vte 
o ki» werld fare. 1340 Hampoi.I'F/V. Come. 455 My luoder 
has con^ayved me la ayn and in ca’jtrfte. 1393 Langu 
/\ /'/ V. X. 2)5 I'he cause of al Jt>ys caitifte" comeh of 

meny b».s.»hc»pi':%. ' 

3. Vilciie.^s, wicked baseness. 

a X300 CurmrSf. ai38a Qutn hat ilk warlau bridd lante- 
crislflaji ciyiiuie liiui tua yeir kidd. 

{ Caitisned, pj. ppk. A misprint for caytifued 
•^ernimd (see next*, copied in some Diets. 1 
*678 CVijV/4r«e</, chained, a word used by Chaucer. 

|S« Bailev.I 

tCaitive, ok. In 4-5 caityvo, ebatyae, 
caytit'iio. [f. Caitiff trans. To make captive. 
Hence Oaitivad ppl. a. 

X38a WvcuF Bihk rref Ep. iii, Chaljasynge al vndirstond- 
yiif( for IK obt'ihhe to Crist, — per. «nd I'roh, Sathan, 
Ciiityiwiule the w»uki of ihem that hen forwiken of God. 

1400 ham Ps* Tfst* Lm'ei. Wkii 11533 in this derke 
prisfme caytiTised 1331/1, (1560* 772 f’H prinled caytisnedl fro 
irciiddiipiw and armiaymatince, and forsaken of al. 0x440 
BHig. i*mw/r, Tmm. SIS* 36 Whyk we ere in vay- 
tifede worlde, 

i Cajaa kS'd^an). [a. Blalay 

hudimip applied to various legnminoiis plants 
{iajiums J.aidfd, P&ikkm, Pkasivim , Sojdf etc.).] 
A'gcnu.s of jdanis, { ajmms (N, O. 
and esp. the s|H!ck*a C, IkJiaiS, a shrub native to 
the Ka.st IwlicH, but now naturalized in Africa, 
tropica! Ameiica, ami Polynesia, for the sake of 
the seeds t»r pulse, an esteemed arti. le of food, 
called in Imba Dkai. DM* ami IMiur^ and in 
Jatnaica of which the Ka-eye pa and 

CiiLigt) pia are varitdies, 

*693 Phil Tram, XVII. 688 The I'hora Pmmm or 
Cii.wm-'rrre, an arljore^cent Plmsmlm m Laburnum, much 
cuidvaiiai til the Cape. *885 Yw-f iiifhomjohsom 109 The 
tinjan wm inirodiitcd to Anierita by tlw skve-tradew from 

Africa. 

C'tjaput, cfijapTUit, variants of Cajufut, 
Cajole kad//>u*lb V* Also 7 caiol©* cageol©, 
7 “ i caiol. [a. F. mjdkrf in same sense, 
of uncertain origin and hlstt»ry. 

Pard f 1550 Ita-i *mgeoikr comme un^gay ' to chatter like 
a Jay. LlitW Ims c. examples otoajokrf oajWier* camoi- 

ier. m tlw * to chatter like a jay or magpie ^ and ‘to 

slug h hi the modern miw ‘to caDle', Cotgr, xSix 
has »>Afn mgvidfrHa prattle or Jangle like a jay I in a 
ciijfi'e’*, to liabk or prate iiiudi to liiile pur|jose Moj^t 
eiyinohKght'i taking the orkirml form# have in- 

ferred t» derivation from mgo cage, tiuough an wuraed 
dmi. ^oamv/f* This i^i douk wl both in rej^ard to »nse and 
fona; iiie early mwMung ‘ta chatter like a jay‘ does 
not very obvioudy ari»« from, trayr, and^does not dearly 

f ;tve rk« to the iiMdem senw, Ttw Fr. dim. of oagr k not 
oagrok but geS/f ‘ whence F. f/t/WemOF. 

O0gtmkn S|i. m/ku/f$r( ‘ to put In gaol| imprison \ also 
‘to inveigle# etitke# alhire# eiiihntli by fair words, cajoled 
In Namur* ra/Wrr hm the mm& en/ol/por, to make jw//, 
whence CSranagagnaK© would refer it to the stem of 
/b/f* with ‘ prefix r»- ireipient in Walloon with an iterative 
force k It I* powible that two or even three words are here 
cwiteed ; in th® modern i«ii«, F. k synonymous 


■with enjdhr above, and if not cognate with that word, its 
sense has probably at least been taken over from it by form- 
association of cageoler or cajoler with enjdler. But tlie 
working out of the history must be left to French etymo- 
logists.] 

1. trans* To prevail upon or get one’s way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. (* A low word’ J.) 

1645 KinCs Cabinet Open. Pref. 2 How the Court has 
been Caiolde (thats the new authentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticail adversaries- by the Papists, ibid. 46 He 
..gives avisoes to Caiole the Scots and Independents. 
S649 Milton Eikon. xxi, That the people might no longer 
be abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsitie.s and 
court. impudence. ^ 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1526 'Tis no 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the Devil, 
X7a3 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) fVi;s.( 17 syll, 137 Cajoling 
a proud Nation to change their Master. X73S Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 90 You Courtiers so cajol u.s. 1823 Bingaup Hisi. 
Eng.Vh iq6 They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 36 Leading 
statesmen have endeavored to cajole the people, 
b. Const, into* from an action or state, 

X663 Pepys Diary xy Mar., Sir R. Ford, .cajoled him into 
a consent to it._ a 1853 Robertson Lect. iu 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. 1862 Trench 
. dffme. xxviii. 310 He could neither be cajoled nor terrified 
from his. .avowal of the truth. 

C. Const, out of: {a.) to do (a person^ out of 
(a thing) by flattery, etc. ; (A) to get (a thing : out 
of a person by flattery, etc. 

2749 B’ielding 7 'ont Jones xi. ix. fT84o) 165/1 Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863' 33 The stockings which .she cajoled him out 
of. 1839 W. Irving Wolferfs R. (1855)247 The populace 
. .are not to he cajoled out of a ghost story by any of these 
plausible explanations. 

2 . intr. or absol. To use cajolery, f 7 b cajole 
with : ^ sense i (cf. persuade 

1665 Pepys Duxry Oct., He hath cajoUed with Sey- 
mour, who will be our friend. 1789 Bp:lsham Ess. L iii. 40 
E Eliza) eth] knew how to cajole, now to coax, and to flatter. 
1870 L’Estrangp: Afiss Afitford 1 . vi. 210 The well-fee'd 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole, 

tCajo'le, sb. Obs. rare. [L prec. vb.] A 
delusive flattery, 

ip6 Glossogr. Moxta* Biandishment* a Complement, a 
Cajole, a thing pleasantly done or .spoken. 

CJajolemcait tkadajtfa-iment). [f. Cajole v. + 
-mena] The action of cajoling. 

18x6 Keatinge TraxK II. 85 Neither official pomi>os 5 ty, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him, 1825 CoLPtRimiK m 
Kem. ( 1836 ) 1 1 . 3 ‘ 6. x8^ Tii ack (.nay Esmond i. xii. 1 1867I 

123 Plied them with tears, kisses, cajolements, 

Cajoler [f. as prec. + -er B] One 

who cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

1677 Hobbes Homer 38 Cajoler, that coivfldest in thy face, 
x8i4 Monthly RerJ. LXX IV. 477 Cajoler.« of the iwople. 
X84X Catlin If. Amer. Ind. 1844s M. Iviii. 238 The .superior 
tact and cunning of their merciless cajolers, 

Cajoleiy iklid,:5d^i»'1.3ri). Also 7 CRjoUery, 8 
cajolry. fa. F. cajokrie* i6th c., in s,ame sense, 
f. cajoler to Cajole.] The action or practice of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts. 

, 1649 Evelyn Liberty 4* Serv. iv. iR.) Those infamous 

’ cajoileries. X698 Sionev Disc, Gcnd. iii. § 45 (1704' 415 
Others prefer'd the cajolerys of the Court before the lionor 
of performin|j; their duty to the Country. 1835 Lvtton 
Rknti u. iii, xxs Is he familiar with the jKeoplc?-— it is 
cajolery! Is he distant?— it is pride! x868 K, Edwarixs 
Ralegh L xxv. 650 He had ruirr^led the usual cajoleries 
with more than the usual sHgiitly- veiled threats. 

Cajolixig (kad,:^iT..di]Q), vbl. sk [f. Cajole v. 
+ -INO I,] The action of the verb CA,roLE. 
a X745 Swift IVhs. (1841) I L 29 Fawning and cajoling will 
have but little effect. 1864 Burton Scot, Ahr. I. iii. 149 He 
tried cajoling, threats, and appeals to chivalrous feeling, 

0 ^O*liag, ppl* a. ft. as prec. + -IKQ - That 
cajoles; deceitfully persuasive. 

X71S Burnet Own Time (xjisSs I. 5x8 The king writ him 
a cajoling^ letter, c X746 Hp!RVEY Aledif. 1 ^ ContemfL ' iSiSi 
214 Vain images, and cajoling temptations. tSao Foster 
in Life Cf Corr, < 1846) 11.6 To assume a cajoling tone. 

adti. (f. prec. -h -LY K} In a 

cajofing manner. 

*853 Eraser's Mag. XLVII, 67* ‘What man', asks 
anotiier, cajoUngly, ‘can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations?' 

}| Cajuptlt (kae*cl59p'ltb Also oajeput, oada- 
put. [iJltimately a. Malay kayu-puiih i, e. kayu 
wood 4- pmteh white (whence also the spec, name 
kucodetidrm'). The Eng. spelling, and h'.cajepui^ 
are due to the Dutch transliteration of the Malay, 
kajoepeiik mod.L, caJupuH (with J »* y). 
The Malay name bus passed into the vernaculars 
of Southern Indmm kaya'-pmUA kaya^^poie, etc.] 

1 . Cajupnt irm : one or more species of Mela- 
leuca (H. O. Myrlacem). esp, M. minor {CafupHi)^ 
and M kucotkndrm^ natives of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 

*876 HARLtY Mmi. Med. 610 I’he Ciyuput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. 

2 . Cajuput oU : the aromatic oil obtained from 
these trees, used in m^icine as a stimulant# anti- 
spasmodic, and sndorifle. 

*83* Babsage Emm. Mmtuf. xv.Ccd. 3) 145 fin *831! cate- 
put oil was sold . .at yd. per ounce, m xSisk Hood To Mr. 
Afalthm vii, Doors aU shut, On hinges oifd with ciqeput. 


x 865 Treat. Bof. 728 The leaves, .are distilled for the pur- 
pose of yielding the oil known as Cajuputor Cajepiit oil, 
which is green, and has a powerful aromatic odour. 

3 . Also applied to a (Californian tree, Oreodaphne 
californka (N. O. Lauracem). 

Hence Cajuputen®, Cajputen®, C/iem., ‘ Cjo Hm 
the hydrocarbon of which oil of cajuput is the 
hydrate’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). ^ 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 711 Cajputene Is obtained, 
togedierwith two isomeric hydrocarbons, isocajputene and : 
paracajputene. .X876 Harley Mat, Med. 611 Oil of .Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hydrate of cajuputene. 

Caka'te, v. humorous nonce- formation, intended 
to mean ‘To serve with Cakb^ 
idaa Middleton & Rowley Old Laws v. 1 , Enter Gustho 
a7id others* one bearing a bride-cake. Gus. Will it please 
you to taste of the wedlock-courtesy?. .If your grace please 
to be cakated, say so. 

Cal£6 t.k/'Uch d. Alr>o 4 kaak, 4"-6 Lak®, 6 Sc. 
caik. [ME. kake* cake. i$th c., identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. kaka feni. (mod.lcel. and Sw. 
kaka* Da. kage\ in same sense, jiointing to an 
OTeut. ^kakiU. An ablaut derivative lrf>in. the same 
root kak- k OllO. chuohho iMHG. kuoche* (Jer. 
kucke)* MLO. kbke* MDu. cocke iDu. hiek\ all 
masc., ]Tointing to a WGer, ^kOkon-. The ulterior 
history is unknown, but the stem (Ar\an type 
^gag-) can in no way be related to caqtterc to 
cook, as formerly supjiosed.] 

1 , As name of an object, with plural : A baked 
mass of bread or substance of similar kind, dis- 
tinguished from a loaf or other oidinary bread# 
either by its fonn or by its composition ; 

a orig. A comparatively small flattenei! sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otherwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both side.s by being 
turned during the process. 

^•X23o Halt Aieid. 37 Hire cake hearne?! o Jjhc* stan. c 1325; 
E. Pi. AiUt. P. B. 635 prwe^^hryftyly |>er-on bo hre K*rue 
kukez. XTSa Wyclie i Sam, ii, 36 I'h.it. he r^ffre a silueren 
peuy, iu-cl a round kaak of breed- X39S Tsikvlsa Barth. 
DeP. R. xvn. Ixvii. 1 1495 643 .Some hn ile is hake anti tomyd 
and wende at fyre and is uillyd- .a cake. X4S3 Cath. AngL 
51 A Cake, tona* hrrtnia, 1530 Palsgr, 21^2*2 <;ake of 
fyne floure made in a print of yron, garjre. 1542 Boorde 
hih’od, KntrwL xxvii. 194 A L*eny worih of whyie bread .. 
ix. kakys for a peny ; and a kake senitd me a daye. x6** 
Bible Ex. xii. 39 'fhey baked vuleauem d <'ak«;', — Hosea 
vii. .8 Ephraim is a cake not turned. 1685 Haxtek Parapkr. 
N. T. hlark viii. 4 ’i'bcir !. oaves then were but like our 
Cakes, by the custom of breaking them. 2719 Dk Fok 
Crnsoe « 1H40) I. v. 97, I . . reduced myself to one biscuit- 
cake a day. 1879 Frdudk Caesar xxii. 38* 'i'bey made 
! cakes out of r(’X}t‘i* ground into paste and mixed wiih milk. 

' Mo.d. King Alfred and ihe cakes, 

b. In Scotland t parts of Wales, and north of 
I England"), s/ec. a thin hard-liaked brittle species 

ol oaten- bread- Hence the name Zand of i 'akes 
(i.e. <*f oaten bread •, applied (originally in banter) 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. 

a tsyt Knox Hist, Re/. (1:73a) 4a ? Jam.) Tha.t winter fol- 
lowing sa nurturit the k'rencnt men, t,hat they leirmt to eit, 
yea, to hep; caikis, quhilk al their entiw they Kornit. x6»o 
VgNNEit Cm Recta i, 17 Of Oates in Wales, mid f»me of 
the Kortherne shires of England, they make bread, esiEe- 
cially in manner of Cakes. 2669 Sw R. Moray in Lauder- 
dale Papers (18851 IL rxiv.^iyx If you do not come out of 
the land of cakes before New Year's day. *7x5 Pmm* 
cukk*s 7 'weeddale Note 89 « Jam.) I'he oat-cake, known by 
the sole appellative of cake# is the bread of the cottagers, 
f X730 Burt Lett. N. Scoii. (iSiSli II, 164 The laiwlanders 
cai! their part of the country the land of cakes. 1789 
Burns Capt. Grme i, Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither 
Scots, 18^ A. M«Kav Hist. Kilmarnock 113 With abund- 
ance of c.Tkes. Mod. Country children in" .Scotland still 
‘scek^ their cakes' on Hogmanay or ‘Cake-day', Among 
the rimes used, one hears * My feet's cauki, iny shooi/s 
thin, file’s my cakes# and let's riu-' 

c. lu England, cakts (in sense a) have long hem 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense : 

A composition having a basis of bread# but 
containing additional ingredients, as butter, sugar, 
spices# currants, raisins, etc. At first# this was a 
cake also in form, but it is no longer necessarily 
so# bein|r now made of any serviceable, ornamental# 
or fanciful sha|>e ; e. g. a tea-, plum-, wedding- 

CX4XO Liber Comrum (186a') 50 Cederhit (the eggs, tansy 
and but tor, for a tansy cuke 1 on a cake,, With plater® m 
tre# and frye hit browne. 1^77 Northsmooke Dkmg\t%4%), 
soo Kis mwthcr left bringing of wine and cakes to the 
church. *683 T»yon ^Cay to Hmith 233 Observe the coui*- 
I»sitiofi of Cakes, wdikh are frequently eaten .. In them 
there are commonly Flour, Butter, Milk, Fruit, 

^ice, Sugar, Sack, Rose-Water and ’ Sweet-Meats, « 
Citron# or the like, xyxo Addison 7 'aJier No. aao r 8 Ban- 
bury . . was a Place famotit for Cakes and x8xi 

Southey Pmfs Pilgr, 1. 44 Assche for water and for cakes 
renown'd. 1841 Lane Arak Hts. 1 . 71 Sweet cakes# or bis- 
cuits, of an annular form. Mod, At the condusion of the 
ceremony each child was regaled with a cake. l‘o buy a 
cake for the christening. 

2 . As E substance, without plum! : Fancy bread 
of the kind mentioned in i c. Cln Scotland, pkia 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in i b.) 

*579 Ftiuos Cmt/ui. Sa*tders $92 The last wuswer® is at 
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good z*> cake aod' pudding. 1633 B. Jonson T. Tni il i. 
In.) If he ha" cake And drink enough^ he need not vear 
[fear] his stake. Mad. Little boyspe fond of cake.. To 
buy a pound of cake at the con{'ectioner'.s. To . send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a distance. No cards; no cake. 

5. Applied to other preparations of food, not of 

the nature of bread, made in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass; e. g. a pan- 

, tThe last named has the characteristics of 
a cake in the original sense, except that, it is 
cooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not as bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) 

4 . A mass or concretion of any solidified or com- 
pres.sed substance in a flattened form, as a cake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry day, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, etc. See also Aoue-oakk, EI/F-cakb. 

1528 Test. Eim\ .Surmos' V, 267, ij c.'ikes of wax. 1597 
I^AMGHAM Card. Health « Vse it .. in thy potage 

to heale the elfe cake. 1587 F/.r.mikg Cmtn. Hoiinshed 
in, I |6S,. I 'Fheir cakes of waxe which they call Agnus Dei. 
1:626 F>ACt»N Sylva S 55':i A f kike tiint groweth upon the side 
of a dead tree , . large and of a Chesiuit colour, and hard 
and pithy. 1665 /"h/l. Trans. L 36 It [earth] soon melted 
and became a Cal:e in the bottom. 1799th Smith Lalamit. 
1 . 122 'iake it [the enamel] off the fire, make it into cakes, 
an<l preserve It for use. 1833 Mahhy.at P. ,Sin//>le iv, Four 
cafce?s of Wind.''-or, and two Imrs of yellow for washing. 1884 
3 !aHch. Kxmn. 29 Feb. 5/3 A parcel of aikes of dyuaiuite. 

b. 

1873 Uagkhot /’hysk's4’Pal. {iBf6)27 To create wliat 
may l,fe t;alled a cake of custom. 1870 H. Gkohgi-: Pratfr. 
4- /V/rc K. i.aS8rj43;} A body or *cake^ of laws and customs 
grows up. 

6, Heraldry. A bearing resembling the teant; 
a roundd. 

1486 Bk. St, A/hans, Her, C iij h, Bes.'tntys and lytill caky.s 
differ not Lot in culore, for besanitis be «u«r of gukieu 
coloure. 

6. dial and s/anj!>. A ftrolish or sfu|>id fdlow, 
x785C»k<).«>k Piet, l'’id£ar 'Pmf^ue^ CukeorCakey^ a fixdish 

fellow. i:847-78in IlaliiweU. i877 Pkacock A' Line, illfss, 
]E. O. S.) CaXVt tit .silly ptT.,an. esfreciiilly one fat ami sluggi.sh. 

. *881 Evans Lekester. Cokey a noodle. 

7 . is often used figuratively in obvious allu- 
sion to its estimation lesp. by children) as a ^good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or ‘sw'eets’ of a re- 
fMSt, So mkes and akf eake ami <*/w.pr i,ScotL\ 

. 7 h iaMe ike eaJte i to carry off the honours, rank 
first. 

xS7gr C»e »|, wSqx Shaks. Tn>el M. n. iii. ia4 Bost thou 
thinke Iwxauw thou art vertnouH, thure slml! Ik; n«.i mure 
Cakes and Ale f J1606 Bay //##/ 6V/A su. i. < 1 881 <68 I’hai's 
Cake and Cheew to the Comurie. Eaul Hm.uF.aNhss 
m Ifillhi Orig. Lett ii. 466 IV. 190 U 1 stay in lofikeb I 
lauMt now have my share^of iht Cake. 1854 Idaekut. 
Ii.X.XVI. 70a Ma!co!ra, ii, par exeiilmm. the ‘cake* of 
the ear/s dra^mtlqm, xw Gardm 5 June 5x9. x 'I'he, 
gardener’s life, m a rote, ii not all ‘caken and de', if®6 
Foil Mail G, 2 Sept, 5/1 A** a inirveyor of light literature 
, . Mr. Horrli lakes the lalce, 

8 . Proverbs. r««V eaiymr axke ami kam ii 
(see iftjols.) : f On/s eake is dmick ; one's project 
has fai!«i of success (#id. Mmry sake iis 

fmlty or felima (rnmikem dial and Se.). 

J. IIkyu'whi Prm'. 4 IHfr. 79 What imm, I 
trow y« »«e, Wolde ye boilic rate ycair cake, and haue 
your cake? xyx* SiiAFi fesi, Ck*troc.{ij,^p 1. 1 3^ An ridicu- 
fmw as the way of cliilclren, wl«» eai llitur cake, and afi«r* 
wards cry for ft. .They sHou’d lit? tokhwcliildren, ilial they 
can't eat their cakf, and have it. tUt$ Weii wciosi Lei. < 
in Gurw. Dkp.XlL sSp Cur own government *l«. .having 
got tlieir cake, want 1»sli to eat it ami keep »L 
*596 SirnMn, Tam. Sir. t, i, tio Our cak«*<i dough on 
Iwth side**. Farewell *687 Settle Me/ieei, I^tydeM 4 She 
is sorry hw cake is dough, and that l» came not scfou 
enough to sped. 1708 Mottislt PaMols iv, vi. You ^hall 
have rare a»un, it my Cake l«n*t rhjuigh, and my 
Plot dt) but take. 

*<541 II Fr.taiiftLUM Seat Prmt, m Ray Pm*, fifj/ih ayj 
Tlirrt was never a rake, but it luid u make, 1678 Rav Prek 
68 Every cake hath iw make, but a scraiw-cftke hath two. 

8. Camk a. (m*pscs i, 2\ as mkidaslrl -Imtdy 
-maker, -makiny, -man, -tmuM, -siaii\ b, (sense 
4], m mke tairntty -eapper, -ink, -kc, -smp\ e. 
adj«., m rakedmf ingy d. f 

a para<<ite: oAke-meEl, GinscTtl 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the rx- 
prea.rioii of the oil* {Syd.Sac, Lix\ eake-wehto, 
a popular name f<»r Echiiioclerms of a dkcoki 
sliaiu*. Hit* also Gake-beeau, 

3r6^ Phil Trom. IL 5joA«ina!l *Cake-{.»ari}!!g AalicsI., 
FiweniiLrd\y and In all Kmivlhearlnis icalk*d tfAw/fw- 
iifem or Kumhiating AnliiiaK *874 Mbs, Whitkw Hk 
(dris ii, 43 A •cake* -bowl iii i»o« lianif, and an egu-heairr in 
the- other. 7 j. B«,*r Miseries Hum'. L iff j iSa6) 

«i, nnum, Kiihbina, . *c.tI£«* colours in a verynmmAh saucer. 

CkH4.K;« & Tsmii*! iWtiL 394 The pigmTisis »« prt- 
pared. .ai dry’ cake roioiirs, as moist colottw In ©arthciware 
fians . , and in TTHfial €«,ll*psTlfe *803 !L\Tcuierr 

Phil Tram. 'fhv fine grauttlaied copper i# 

made 131 this wuntry from thr Swedish *caki**co|}wr, x8t* 
R*iYMoMn Coke-oTHr, llmg'h eoif, refuted 

cofflntfn'ial o;ti»per. *s*3 1 *t,»rfJi.AS /■!?«//>, 7 V,tw/, fa 
Fdr. I am iki *uiyl<: fydifsr 1*553 *c.tikfumier| fiijl w«{ 
yr kiaw*:. X704 Ifind ikm, Nu. 4»'‘'Sta'/4 I’he tfuiversal 
^Cakt*'IuL ^ 1883 t'myP's /kw. 3 li^, ikt, fi86/i The 
swifirricirt . , 1*4 fwniittl i:ito natall, •siiware «».k'e« . . known as 
I.MMlye, or *835 Tnnp CyeL A»hL ^ PAjm L 

a ‘f’fje *cakf-!ike organ wbkh covtis thi* ear, xSfx 
|%4a"n‘%i4, S/>. Pki , Tnrrmtmt, a *ofeeinaker, pist&r , 


plocmtetrios. xSssa Miss Miteord Village Ser . }. ^1863) 221 
The preservings, the picklings, the *cake-inakings. 1832 
Hid, Ser. v. (1863) 410 We turned off our old stupid deaf 
*cakeman. i'i86s Cirt. Se. I. 343/r Inspissated juice .. 
poured into, . ^cake-mouldis. 1607 'fovszLi, Four-/. Beasts 
305 Dissolve therein one ounce of *Cake-sope. *^7 A. B. 
EDWARD.S Up Nile i. 5 The old Turk who sets up his *cake- 
stall in the .sculptured recess of a Moorish doorway. 

Cake (k^ik), V. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . trans. To form or harden into a cake or flattish 
compact mass: alsoj^". (Chiefly /a.wzW.) 

1607 StiAKs. Timon n. ii, 225 Their blood is cak’d : 'tis 
cold, it sildonie Howes, xyoSj. Q. Compl. CeUierKsB^S' 17 
Turn it over after it is Caked, it will again bum brisk. 1719 
Da Foe Crttsoe i. 1x840' 98 It [a Barrel of Gun-powder] had 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak'd as h.ard as a Stone. 
*848 -77 M. Aknolo SoMral>4‘ A". Poems (1877 > The 

big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 

2 . mir. (for re^.) To form (itself) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const, together. 

1615 IL Chooke Body of Man 88 Lead a.s .soone as it i.s 
taken off the fire..caketh together. i6»a MALYNEs.d//r. 
Law-Merc/t, 49 Coale. .such as will not cake or knit in the 
burning. *710 De Foe 6V««?<ri3840i I, xii. 212 The powder 
..caking anef growing hard. *814 Sir H. D.avy Agric. 
CAem. 183 'i'he stiff clays . . in dry weather , . cake, and 
present only a smidl surface to the air. 

Ca'ke-teead. [f Cake j/a -i-Biiead.] Bread 
made in flattenetl cakes ; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

*377 Lakoi.. P, pi. B. xvi. 229 ]>ei eten Calues fesshe and 
cakebrede. *479 t/hce Mayor Bristol in M. £. Gilds 4tZ 
To take cakcbretle & nytw. *544 in LatimePs IVks. >; 1844) 
IL 484 Then cnkc-bread and loaf-bread are all one with 
yon, *547 limmim Bre^f. Health cevii I refuse Cake 
bread, Saiffron bread , . Cracknelle?, Symnelles, and all 
manor of crust es. vepx J. IlEYWOvtn Pror\ tjr Lpigr. > 1867) 
166 Beyng .shod with cakebred that spurner marth all. 
<1x6x3 OvEHinsKV A Hd/e 0638) 204 In Iriendiy breaking 
Cake-bread with the Fish-wives at funerals, *882 O’Dok- 
ovAN Mere. II. xlv. 26a S^nne brown cake-bread of the 
coarse^Kit ile^scription had been broken. 
h. atirih. Like cake, brittle. 

?S79 J- Si Gaping Gulf 1*1 vp, Tlie Spanish genet 
wil soosxe champ thys cakebread saanle a sunder. 

€?alced ikA^ktL ppi. a, [C Cake zk + -epL] 

Formed into a cake, concreted ; cake-shaped. 

axif^i Boyle IVks. F. 72 (R.) A very shallow and wide- 
mouthed vestiei, called In the shops a clear caked glass. 
a i8a* Keats Famy caked snow. . From flic plougli- 
Ijoys Jieavy shoon. xil^ Livinostoke /rfil. xii. (1873; I. 
32s When we had dug down to the caked Ktnd. 

Ca’&a-lionse. [f. Case sB 4 1 I< msK .ri.] 

1 1 . A horn* where cakes are sold. 0/n\ or dial, 
*666 Pews Biaty <18791 III. 421 Thence took them to 
the cakchoiise, and there called in the coach for cakes and 
drank. xySa V. Knox Fs$. uSig'' III. dxx. 243 The cake- 
house at lloxton. x8xs Scott Gny J/. xvi, On the otlier 
side of the lake . . is a, .cake-house. 

2 . A birildingwhcie cakes of anything, c.ii, indigo, 

arc stored. 

*878 J, Sp(yt 4 IK klepaul iv. 34’nie rake-house 

I>oys run to and fro between the cutting-table iind the 
cake-house with batches of cakes [of imligo], 

Cakiag* ?,»///. s 5 . [f. Cakk?^. f -inoL] 

The (ormmfr of a cake ; chiefly geriuidial. 

*816 ('levelano hlin. 403 It burns w*hhout caking. 
Cn»*MM.gfppl m 'I'hat cakes.- 
*8*0 Hen«y iikm. Chem. U8401 U. 319 Caking eoai., 
because ilji fragments melt at a certain twnperalure, and 
tmiie into one mass, e *865 Lethkhv in Cm. Se, I. 1*7/*, 
Ca&y (ke^'ki), a. |i. Caki; -. lA -f -¥ L] 

1 . la list’ form, or of the nature, of a cake. 

4 St:XSsS Ceanmer IPks.ltBjG' 11 . 66 .An horse, refusing to 
«as wafers m lo*»g m then* caky god was. among them. 
*604 Hieeom iVks. I. §68 A priest ,. ore his head dm wafer 
shakes . . Meane while the vulgar in a aiaxe Vpon the caky 
Moll gaM. *8*3 J, TiioMsrm Leet. injlam, 48^ Hard 
caky substances, *®6o O. W. Hoiyrs Phie FemierUB&p 
90 Charbnes, caky externally, pulpy within. *869 London 
See, Chriniiio, No, 49/1 Warm smells of & cakey description. 
% dial. W'eak of Intellect, silly. ■ 

*879 SkropsM. M^orddk. 

Cssl (ka'lL Ako c«dl0i[i, M, (?) gAl. The name 
Ifijeu by (!omish miners to the native tungstate 
of iron aod manganese. 

*875 Pki, Arts III. *03^ Th« most common ore of 
this inctiil [Tungstcnl is mml/rdm, known also to the CornHh 
miner w Jcal’ or ‘callcn*. ikid. There rrmaiiw a quan* 
thy of this intneral substance tgml), xl^ Mils Cocrtnky 
IK Cormomii Gloss., Cal ■ 

Oil, c>!». form of Call and Carl, 

I Oalalia (ka*ilhl:\ [A South American name.] 
A tropical wrgreen tree (Caiopky/hm Ca/akz) 
growing in Br«il and the West Indies^ from the 
gftjcis of which a lamp-oil m obtained i i£ also 
ykkis Cftlatoa-balsam, or -ream. 

1^3 in Chap BE»8 Cyel Snpp. t.Y. t&S6 Trem. BoL aoi/i 
This tree h oiled CaImM m the West iudicA. 

Calabar* w. of Calabbh ; obs. i Cambrf., 
C?ialabaa:- 1 j 0 att tkA-idlja*JE bf nL [From Caia- 
har, on the Gulf of in Afri«.] The seetl 

of Hhysoiiignm vmemmm. a climbing leguminous 
plant, called alw the Ord»l-bean, administered 
by the natiw to persons of witchoaft 

,1876 H,a.ri.iy. Mmi. MedA^ 

Hence CiOaljarin#, *an alhaioid found in the 
Calabar Iwmn * kByd, Sik. Zex.)» 

*%5 I'i Wnon Tkerap. H879) 31a 


[ Calabasll (kse-labffij)... Forms: 6 calabaza, 
7 callebass, 7 -^8 ealatoass(e, call-, callaba.sli, 
(?) 7-9 calabosb, S calobasli, oallebasse, 8- ca- 
labasb. [a. F. cakbasse, calabace, Cotgr.) ail. 
Sp. calaha^a, mlahaza gourd, pumpkin = Cat. earn- 
bassa, mod.Pr. earabassa, cakbasso, carbasso. SicIL 
earavazza. The ultimate source was peril, the Per- 
sian {y)y>j>, kharhuz, ox kharlmzay dim khar-. 

puza,, and kharbuza, ‘ melon \ generally * marsh- 
melon*, occasionally ‘water-melon’, whence 

Arabic Jj js». khirbiz * melon *, and kirhiz 

‘pumpkin, gourd*; akso Turk, qdrpuz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. mpnov^t, moBov^i ; also through 
Tartar kkarjmz, karpus, in Slavonic langs., Herb. 
karptma, Pol. fkarbuz, dgarbnz, \karbuzy as buz. 
Little Russ, harhuz, Russ, arbuz (Miklosich). 
The Pers, word is explained as f, khar iarc,Ct 
coarse, and buza, puza. odoriferous fruit. The 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic ; but actual 
evidence is wanting.] 

1 , A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liipiids. etc. 

[1596 Kai.eioii Disc. Guiana (18871 32 lie also called i'or 
his cakiha^a or goortls of the goUI beads. Ci'Jmin'h e.v- 
plahied .as a ‘gourd’, this was jjrobably the tree calabash, 
sense 2. ] 1658 Kvei.vs hr. Hard. < j:67s> ,-4 'I'lieir fruit rc- 
seiubUn.4 a gourd or calleba'-is, a *8x3 A. Wilson Fo7Vster.t, 
C’lustering grapes were seen, With ponderous calabashes 
hung lietweon. x866 Liv!K(;sn)NE yrnl. v;i. (1873! L xdi 
'i'he luaimrcd space is planted with pumpkins and caki- 
kishes. 

% The fruit of the Calabash Tree (see 7) of 
America, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, wnicr-bottles, kettles, musical instruments, 
etc. ; it is round or co'al, and so hard externally as 
even to be used in boiling liquids over a lire. Also 
short for Calabash-trce. 

*596 {see J ). 1657 R* Lioon Piarhadoes 14 ilhdj and loftift 

trees, as the .. Fistula, Calibash, Cherry. 1699 L. Wafer 
t *729 321 The Calabash grows up and d<jiwn ainong 
the Vroughs, as our apples do. 1750 (L Wvc.nv.'!, Barbmh’f 
116 'I'he fruit called calabashes are of two sorts. s8a8 W. 
Irving Columbus L 150 'I'he calabashes of the Indians., 
were prttducfal on stately Uccs of the si/e <.tf ehns. 

3 . The hollow shell of either of the preceding, 
used as a vessel. 

1657 F. Ligon Barbadoes *>; With either of them a 
naiurall Pitcher, a Cahb.-tsh upon their arme, x68x K. 
Kn<)x Hist. Cty/oH ida 'i'wo Calalsasses to fetch Water. 
1^9 l.)AMi'fi-,M Coy. ILn. ns fl'heir J’'urtjituie is 1 ut inc.ui, 
vix. Earthen Pots to boil titeir Maiz in, and alnnidance of 
Callahasljf.s, 1746 l.oud. Mag. 3.*3 ’Water pre*.eii!ft';i in 
a copious Calab.ish. *836 MacLillivray Humboidfs 'Prao. 
vi. 84 Baling out tiu: water with a calabash. x866 Ehofi. 
Apt. Mux. viii. agf, stringed instruiHcnt of the guiuir 
kiiui, the body of which was a calabash. 

b, 'Ehis vessel full thing. 

*679.-/ Parudiv iHarl. AIlsc. 1^53) I. asB 'Fhey will not 
give you u Cnlalmh of .Milk ftir u. xl^3 CA«t.vi,K /*<«/ ty 
/V. 11858' *34 One Kjjudl calalash of rice. s$j$ LuitWiHi 
Orig. vi. s8o Calaljasltes of wine, 

4 . A similar vesstd or utensil of other tnateriai 

xjn 84 C«oK Try. iV. *377 Calibasliew made of 

rmis, EG cin-cly wrought jis toJ« water-! *85* IL 
Melville iCknk xln. *04 Noihitig about the silver cala- 
bash be spat into. 

5 . Sweet Oalirbasb, the edible fnrit of Hassi- 
^&ra nmiijhrmis. 

*840 Penny Cyd. XVI 1 . yxkh P. WH///i»m/.vlw::ir.s what is 
calk'd thcRWect calabash.' *866 Tnai, Botdxji. 

6 . *A hiiinoriuts name for the hem!’ Bartlett 
Diei, Jmer. fCf. Pg. eakim - miaku'a with, cti- 
be£t head.,] 

7 . {tiirik fliwi Cpmhy as eakimsh/ki^ calabat^h 
fruit sense 2; calabash gourd, the botile-gotsrti 
{Lagetmrm zntlyuris' -■« sense i ; cala.bai^h-nut- 
mog, Ahmdora AlyrisHm ; calabasb - tree, a 
tree t CrisemlM Cnjek) native to tropienl America 
ami the West Imlies, bearing the large oval or 
globular fmit olletl C'aiabash (sense ij; also a 
name of the Baobab tree. 

ymmka 1. p. xvi, Horses feed on 
fniii in dry ttmrs, *814 IlnnurLt. I'rar. IL «jP7 I 1 ie 
*caktesh gourd is much ctiliivnlrd for the of •!!» fi.hrl!. 
tm Trem. Ikii, IL 753/1 Cnikd , . ^CTlal^t-h N».tiu«jLs 
from the entire fruit resuntblinv a wnall oiabaNlt. *737 
Miller L' rtw-/. Dki, yd. j Tin* *C,Mlal.:i.Hb*'rr»"c. .gffnw* loii 
mwiderable Height in tiwf wartiicr Part*. %jf Amrij* a, vthcre 
it prtxlttc« *i very large Fruit. 175^ S'o.tmhn Furimtm 
IL XX. 115 'I'he gourd t»r olkkwjw n pr«t nri'* tlaittai|«K 
*8x6 Keii’H /%#. Bot. L 50, 
tOalabasu* A small kiwi of giin. 

*55^ IkwENK InvmL S7 C-«rtaii«r meM Ckdsnance , . as 
Markets .. and «wit! Ciilab»*<ses that iloo Kitsall 

0 alal 3 er, calabar fkarlatmb Fnnns: 4-6 
calabre, 5 calaber®, fi calubur, oalober, oallabre, 
ualabrye, cftlHbftr, ealloper, ft 7 cftllabor, 7 
caliber, 9 calabar, ft oalaber. [app. t. F, 
Cakbri, Cftlabria, a pruvlnce of Italy ; but why 
St* calktl is unkEown.J 

i. A kind of for, apparently otitained from mme 
foreign species of the K|uirrd ; now, coinmer- 
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CALAMIICT, 


clally, applied especially to the fur of the grey or 
Siberian Squirrel : also atirib. Calaber pencil : an 
artist’s colour- brush, made of the hairs of this fur. 

1362 LANGt.. /•*. Pit A. vii. 257 His cloke of Calabre with 
knoi>pes of Gold. 1483 Caxton G, de la 7 (j«r Eij, Gownes 
of raoche fyn cloth and furred of calabre, ietuce, and 
crniya. 1532 "3 Act 24 Uni. VI xiii, Any maner of 
furres, other then black cony, bud^rc, ^rey cony, shankes, 
calaber, j.'r.iy, ru:he. 1556 C/iron. Gr. Friars U852J S9 't'he 
ij. day of June [i54Ql..alle the jtfuy ammesse with the 
calober in Powlles ware put downe, 1335 Eden Decades 
IVt /w<4 tArb.t 291 The people of IMoscuuia . . haue ryche 
furres as Sahels, AT aricines, Fuynes, Calaber. 1583 Pi.at 
Diaerst: A'.r/t’r. (1594) 14 With a tine calaber pensill first 
dipped in y'- coppres water. xsS8 Ci/is to {hwen in Nichols 
Projcr, Q, luliz,-, f'urred thorough with mynrtyover and 
calloper, «i6o3 Fj.kktwood ibid. I. 355 We sitting in 
all uur calabrye dukes of murrey, did geve the newe 
sherdfs . . tlicire othes, 1720 S toads Sn-n>. (ed. Strype 
1754! i!, V viii. 255 h I'hose Aldermen that have not been 
M.'iyors are to h.ive tiieir Cloaks furred with Calabre. 
3:832-52 M (.'uEi.oc H l>ict. Comm,., Calabar Skin., the Sibe- 
rian S!ju:,re' ‘-kin, 1875 Uhe Diet, Arts II. 516 Furs, 
Skins, and Felts iinporled. . 1870. .Siiuirz’d or Calabar 150, 

m 

t 2. I'he animal itself. Obs, 

1607 Gavei.i. Interpr. s,v. Purre„ C.alaber is a little beast, 
in bij.cae'.s alnAit the qnaniitic of a squirdi, <if colour gray. 
aiCzS Mn»DLi.riiN Lope <V Antitj. Wks. V, 289 Ilea-»ts 
benring fur, .Lamb, . w’olvei in, i.'uUber. X73i in llAii.Ey. 

Calaber, obs. f, Cali hue. 

Calaboose ibadiilw'z U,S, [NVgro French 
(ot Louisiaiiii) caiabouse, ad. Sp. calabo:,o dungeon.] 
The name, in New Orleans and adjacent jiarts of 
U. S., for a iomiiion prison. 

1837 '40 HALnu'KiuN S. Sluky Hum. A'«fr«?r < Hartletti .A 
large cala'no'ee chuck full .'f prisoners, 1850 AIus, S'uiwe 
Vuele fom'si', kv. J4H Send them to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be th^gged. 1^3 ( 'mtury Mag. Ala.**, 
649;'2 'fhe terrurs of the calalzora, with its diainsand whips 
and branding irai'n, were corukused into the French tvi- 
jsy I iabic t .‘alabcM jse, 

I Ca.*labiir tree. Name given in the West 
Intlies t«> Muntingia Calahura (N. O. *J'ii2aceveli 
the Si!k> wootl tree. 

Oalaburne, variant of Caloiuk??. 
i CJala.de ikalaal, kald'd). [a. F. calade in same 
jsciwe, ad. It. caiaia desxad, f. ealare L. ehaitirCi 
a<l. (Ir. lo let down, let fall.] The slope 

of a maiiege grtnind, down which a horse is riii- 
cien at sptxiL io teach him to ply his haunches. 

X73S in HailI' V vul, I L *79* G&uaioisi one Frit, tsportsm. 
S7/1. fill ut'.+il. 

}} CaiatdiiaiBI vkaU 'diem). /jV;/. Also 9 calla* 
dkmi, [rriotl.L. adaptation, by Kinnph, 1750, in 
link Amimmnse V. 318, of the Malay name 
k 'idtiy iForbfA Wat«>if' «»f Calmiinm .now CWuea- 
jm) fimiiniitm. 1 he genusi in its |)rest*bt botanical 
tcceptuiof'i WiW estabikhul by Venteaat in 18,30, 
when, by a carelejisi'iess too frefiuciit in botanical 
nointikdaiore, the actual s|>ix»i‘S to which the 
name kimiv lidoiigcd, was excluded from the 
( aimiinms and made a C.‘e/t?j‘e.wh.| 

A germs of plants belonging tr> the Arum family, 
grown in this country as Imt- house plants, but 
cwllivalcd In tliinr nsifive regions for thdr unckr- 
gjcmml c«>rnis, w'hich contain much starch. 

‘ K845 PfftMf lyei. .SV#//. I. uCi/i Ciiimiiiim arkwscens . , 
yidiU a qrek n«ii«uiy uf Mar.'h. 18:^ Veg. ICifigd. 
797. *Ws Mutt. Pmai.w 4* Pai>s:m L s/u Uie vf- 

rjuid.tli w.o ill! 'rjirti with of diolre fitriw and calk* 

diiiiii'i. trarJen 4 AIm. 14?, /j Caladiums. .will now be 

MuHuig r.qsiJIyiiiO) growth. Lai.y IkAssEv it» 'J'rades 
pi Ckdadbom and Irnii. gruwiiii^ in tlir wildest profuska 
1* Cnliiu.lrio* Obh \V)clifs adaptation 

till* Ciuirdiiriiit of the Vulgate, Xapa 5 p«#sf of the 
Seplimgiiil. I’lte latter wns, * accoiding to hinule- 
vall, the stonr-euilew or thick kneed bustard, 
Clmrdiirins (i'difpifffitis* (liddell and Scoitb 
( a/ji/p/ns occurs also in later writers p|uoting 
from Aristotk^ as sonic reputed white bird. 

i#S Wvniw Pruf, MV. i 3 F.te w iiot vnckTsie briddk 
, , ii i;,*ri»craiir«, and a ciikdri® {138a Jay ; t6tt the Htorke 
awi tb‘ *567 AIaj'I.h' idrat 76 The Gak- 

driis'i, otyih ArNc ik*, i% of iiulkie colour, without any 
l»bi k «.|M4. 160* If’cs Mart, clvitl 1187B) 117 

The -)iiitw 4 ik*: culuiur'd birtl, Calaiinusi, 

IS CalalUN Also eiili-ioo, 4 oe, oalelo©. A 
West iikdaii iitiiiie l\ir vaiioiis I'danfs cultivated as 
Ctiliirasy vegetabk*^, 

*75® ih 11*1 yamabn 174 'Ihe Ijramdml Cakloe 
» \i/irh>mtl .. ‘’lyir iiecovs niake use uf it every 
«hiy a|;rtu«»t iti iH« y«ar. Jibi. Spanish Calakwf 
im I'f# tvLmdfd f iimi . :«» prk„kly ITlalw bd mmwi- 
Im ai< a when the nmm valuable 

s^«rt are S' ao.i*. *884 Ain PiiMtLm,., Cuiaiit* 
CallWliEllCO (ka-llmargki?;. Forms: 6 oala.- 
TOMI100, 6 Aj cftli- 7 Cidlia-, 7"'^ «llimanoo, (9 
oaliytiaiicaN 7-- calanaMico. (Foimil also in Dii. 
htkmitd\ kiimmk CkT. kaJmtmk F. 

mimamby Genev, faMmdmhe : ofiinfcrown origin. 

Tilt furm !i*v. imiarally wicfiSteil c/nii.exkn with nwd.I*. 
mmuUMCM^ a L.oi! '«tf oiis and a tlwdi of camel s hair; but 

1 . A wciotikn tit !• landers, glossy on the 
•iirface, ami woven with a mtiu twill and chcqiitrcd 


in the warp,, so that the checks are seen on one 
side only ; much used in the i8th c. 

*592 Lyly Midas [see 2]. 1598 FnoKio, Tesserim . . a 

kinde of fine stuffe like, .cal imanco. 1693 Land. Gaz. No. 
2832/3 His Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco. 1760 Stehne 
Tr, Shandy (1802) VII. xvii. 32 A tawny yellow jerkin, 
turned up with red calamanco ! Thackeray Bk. 

Snobs iv, The body, .trimmed with calimanco. 

b. attfib. 

1605 Land. Prodigal i. L 223 What breeches wore I o’ 
Saturday? Let me see: o’ Tuesday my calamanco., o’ 
Thursday, my velure ; o’ F riday my calamanco again. X639 
Ford Lady's Tr. n. i, Diamond-button’d callamanco hose. 
*710 Steele Taller No. 96 1* 5 A Red Coat, flung open to 
show a gay Calamanco Wastco, at. i8x* H.&J. Smith Aby. 
Addr. (1852) 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches. 1840 ■ 
Wheklek Westmoreland Dial. Gloss, A calliminky petti- 
coat. 

c. ellipt. Garments of this material. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin, xxxii. The girls went off straight- 
way to get their best calamancoes, paduasoys. .cape.s, etc 
If, S', Jvewspr. The seat of his striped calimancoes. 

2 . j%. Applied to : a. language ; b. a person. 

1392 I.YLY Midas IV. iii, Doest thou not understand their 
[huntsmen's] language? Min. Not I! /VA Tls the best 
ealamance in the world, as easily deciphered as the diarac- 
ter.s in a nutmeg. 1607 Dkkker & Webster Sir T. Wyat 
45 A Spaniard is a Camocho, a Calimanco. 

S. Applied to wood and plaster buildings. 

1^92 Misc. AT?, in Ann. Reg. x sofa The mansion, .was of 
plaister striped with timber, not unaptly called callimanco 
work. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. //a// (,1855) 267 Catiimmco 
liouses as they are called by antiquaries. 

Calamaiider (ka:‘laTnteTido.i), Also cala- 
xninder, (? ealaminda), [Of uncertain origin: 
se.^ qiiot. 1 8 59. Clough .Singhalese Diet, gives kahi- 
madiriya as the Singhalese name ; which Forbes 
W atson cites also as cahunidiriya^ kalumedet'iye, 
etc., but these may be adaptations of the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the product of JJiospyros qwr- 
sila (N. O. Ebenacette), specillcally akin to ebony. 

1804 R. Perci VAL CVyAiH in Ann. Re%>, 1 1 . 4^ 2 The banyan, 
the cotton-tree, the lickwood, and tlie beautiful calanwuider 
..are indigenous here. 1828 Hei4»;r ^ourn. Upper India 
(1844* II. i6i lY. Gi'hc Calaniander tree . . is Income scarce 
from the improvitlent u.se formerly made of it. ^ X833 bbr. 
iq artinkau Cinnamon <5* /*. v. 79 The linely-veined cala- 
mind;u 1859 Tennent Ceylon I. i. iii. 118, 1 apprehend 
tiifit the name Calamander, which was used by the Dutch, 
is but a corruption of Coromandel, 

CJalamary f ktc-lamari > Also 6-7 calamarie, 

9 calamor, calamxiry. [f. h. mlamarkus per- 
taining to a calamus or pen ; in Sp. calamary F. 
caiman From the pen-like mternal shell (and 
[lerhaps also having reference to the * ink ’ or 
black fluid, which these animals squirt out •,] 

'File general name for Ccphalo pods or Cuttle-fish 
of the family Tculhidie^ more especially of the 
genus LoHgo^ cultle-fishes having a long narrow 
body flanked by two triangular fms, and with the 
internal shell *a homy flexible pen*: e. g. the 
Common Calamary, Stjuid, or Pen-fish. 

IS®? Maple-t Gr. Forest 75 Calamark . . is like the Cuttle, 
but th.at she is a little longer. 163$ Swan Spec. M, ii67oii 
342 The Calamary is sometimes culled the Seu-derke, hav- 
ing aspt were a knife and a pen, Some call him the Ink- 
horn-fish. *758 Phil. Trans. L. 778 'Fhe Ixidy of the . . 
Calamary is a sort of cartilaginous case, .of a roundish ob- 
long shai'Ri. x%8 Carpenter Phys. xoz The Ixidy 

. . furnished with a fin-like exfmrision jkhind, as in the 
calamary. 1854 Woodward Mo/lnsca iii. 11 The calamary 
can even strike the surface of the sea with its tail 
if Oalasiabac [kse*ltmbaek). Also 7 callam- 
back, calombuc, 7 -8 calamba, 8 -bo, B-q -bog, 
9 -bao. [Aa/ambah is given by CTuwfurd am! 
Forbes- Watson as Malay and Javanese : Col Yule 
thinks *it picrh. came with the article from Champa * 
in Anam. The other forms are corruptions or 
adafitations in Portuguese and other ICuropean 
lings,: French lias ealambac^ •bartf ’•bvuCf -’bou, 
bmtr.^ 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood, 
produced by AquiiaHa Agaikchaf Koxb. (See 
Aoat.lwh.) 

tSo all recent authorities .on Indian 'Botany. Aioe.rylumy 
regarded as the mme.<e by earlier authors, is now given up. J 
|i55a Bmrrod Decades o' Asia I ix, t araiiKl Yuk' Campa, 

■ ill the ittcmritaiM of which grows the gemtine alots-wood, 
which t.he Moore of those parts call Calatabuc.| i®)4 
Merry Rnmk in Haxl Bodsl y VI. 571 1 'hen will I have 
..CakmiMC and Cassia.- H. UujENaont; in Pkii, 

7 mm. II, 417 Where the best Cakmba-wood, or Palo 
ff Aquik, grows. X690 Somgs Coslume { 1840! 189 C!ttlembuc 
combs in puMl case. X7sx CtiAMeEBS Cyef. s.v. Alocs^ The 
cidainbo. .i« brought in staalFbits of a very fragrant scent. 
iSyx ' E. Baleour Cytl. Dedm, Calmnbact Caimubao„ Ca- 
Jmnhgf also cslled A-loes w<^ is the Agallochum of the 
ancients andThe Agi-lla or Englewood of the nuxlerns. It 
Is prudueed in Siam and -Silhet by Afmlaria AgaUmka. 
j:8% G. Wait Did. Mem, Prmd. Jmia s, v„ In the in- 
terior erf old trees we fontid irregular maises df harder and 
darker cobaitsd wood, which constitutes the famous Eagte- 
wcNod*. called.. also Caiaml»2» Agallochmn* Aloe or Aloes 
WorI,* 

f| OalambouT* 1 » 7 callemboucr. One of the 
Fr. forms of prec. fSee -Littrd.J 
Said iis modern English Dictiewmries to be * A specks of 


Agallochum or aloes- wood, less fragrant than calambac, 
used by cabinet-makers ’ : but this appears to be merely an 
error copied from dictionary to dictionary. 

Gaz. No. 20x1/8 A little Callembour Box. 1847 
C RAiG, Calambac.^ Aloes- wood. Calambonry the name given 
to a, species of aloes- wood. [In Werster, Ogilvik, Cassell.] 
Calamel, obs. form of CalO'Mll. 

Calament, obs. form of Cal ami nt. 

Calamer, variant of Calamaky. 
Calamiferons (ktelami-fcros), a . . Bot . [£ 
Calam-us + -FKROus.] t a. Frodiicing culms, 
ciilmiferous (oh.), b. Bearing reeds, reedy. 
P753_Ch ambers Cycl.SnPp.y Calami/eronsy a denomina-, 
tion given by^some to those otherwise called cuhiiiferous 
plants. 1847 in Craig ; and later Diets. 
Oaiamifcrnis^At. [f. as prec. + -fobm ;■ cf, F. 
ealamiforme.l Of the shape of a calamus, .reed, 
or feather. jSBx m Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I( Calamina’ms, d. and sb. [L. : in full lapis 
ealamindris ‘ calamine stone*, f. med.L, calamina : 
see Calamine,] Earlier name of Calamine. 

*577 Hakrlson England ni. xii. <1878) 79 Tliose other 
which we call calamisjares .'md sijccularcs. 1585 [.lovu 
'Trms. Health S vij, Take . . of ife st!.>nes called La;:ulus and 
Caluniinaris. 1750 tr. J.eonm-dus* Mirr.^ Stones 93 Calami- 
tiai’iSy is a .Stone, yellow, tcMider, not Inchl, nor transparent. 
1730 IiE.uvES Lex. Mercat. ^1752! 582 Soiuerset.shire Pro- 
duce. .Copper, Lapis Calamiiiaris, Oystal, 

t Cala'miuary, -ar, a. Obs. Adapted forms 
of preceding. 

t6d2 Fni.LKS fVort hit's in. 17 The Calaminary-stone being 
of it self not worth al)ove six pence in llie pouiid. 1799 G. 
S.sn in Laborat. II. 446 Prepare and < alcine . . some small 
bits of caianiinrtry stone. xB 6 a Maynk Lxy. /.c.r.. Calami- 
narls. .of or Ixdunging to calamine, .calaiuinar. 
Calaminary, mistaken form of Calamaky. 
x 5 ao Vk,v\*i;r I i'a Recta iv. 76 The C'alarninary, the 
Cuttle-fish, .are eucn of one at d the same nature. 

Calaminda, -der, oIjs. O'. Calamandek. 
Calamine ka**lamninl fa. F. calamine, ad. 
med.L. caiamina. app. [like the Git. gaimei, for- 
merly kalmei i-^calmia) corrupted by the alchemists 
from L. cadmTa, Gr. tcahfxua. mSfim, ‘calamine I 
Agrieola sut>posed the name to he from eaitimus reed, in 
allusion to the slender stalaciitic funiss common in the 
eadmia /ormteum loxide of Anc from furnace cliimnt'ys'.i 
All ore of zinc: originally applied, like med.L. 
lapis ca/aminaris, and the eadmia of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCO , and the hydrous silicate 
Zn.^, SiC)4, ILG but chiefly, in France and England, 
lo the former, which is an abundant and ijnportant 
English ore of zinc. The silicate, found inCaria- 
thia, Hungary, lelgium. New Jersey, etc., is dis- 
tinguished ns SUkiOHS or Eicclrk Calamine. 

'Fhe chemical differetsce between tlie two ores was e-tt*- 
hlihhiRl by SmithNon in iH«2 ; in l8^7 Bningniart uiifurtu- 
Lately cliost; calamine as the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the <tihcr ore as nine caAonaik, which 
Bcudant in 1832 named SMmisoNiTi& Jl'his nomenckture 
is folluwed hy Dana. Hut common English and French 
Use .see LittrcL continued to ap|>ly the name Ciiktmine to 
tlie carbonate; and in confunaity with this Brooke and 
Miller in 185s reversed Beudant s use of cahmine and 
smii/isonilf. With British mincrakjgihtft, cherafets, mlnerii, 
and manufacturers, <‘n/rrwi/«c therefore niearp the carbonate. 

x 6 ot Ihji.i.AND I'iiny 1 1 , 520 Some thinke it l^etter to wipe 
..the dust from the’Calandnt* with wings, X683 Plttus 
P'lcla Min. n. 18 Having here |in Knglaml| l»th the best 
Copper and Calamine of any part of ICuropw. 1794 
LiVAN Vitm) ,Vai. 1 . 470 Zinc in the .state of caiainine. 
*799 G». .Smith Laborat. ,L 243 Calnruiue is dug in mines 
aWwt Memlip, etc. in the We.st of England. s8ca Smith- 
son in Phil I'niMs. XCUL 36 This cakismine hence «:on- 
sists tif-'-Carhonjc arid, 0.352 ; <kt!x of zinc, 0.648, *8x2 
Sm H. Davy Ckem. /'kilos. 373 Calamine, wluch m a ctnii- 
biriation of zinc with oxygene and carhoidc acid, xSsasi 
U«K Did, A rts S.V, Afm\ I'he principal orvsirf zinc art* the 
sulpimret called blende, the siUcaie called j'ldamine, and 
the spany caktmjne, or t!ie carbonate. *869 RriftrruK 
Fiem. Chew . Zinc CadwiuHe, an inKuIuhk* .swhstance, 
occurring n.Tti VC as calamine- t^$ Ukk Dkl. Arts III 
11B7 Calamine in a niineral occurring usually in ctjucretion- 
ary forms and compact inaHses, yellowish. white when frure 
. it is a normal carbonate of zinc . . Calautiire is worked 
in a rich mine^of gak-ua at Holy well. The loatlity 

of crdnmtne is in the nmgiiesiaii limestone fiirmatioii. 1877 
Watts Diet. Ckem. V. 1067 Zinc occurs as atrlwnate, fonn- 
ing the ore tailed cakndnej as silkate or siliceous cak- 
minc ; a,s. sulphide or blende. . 

b. aiirik, as in calamin© stone *» lapis mia» 
minaris !st*e CalaminauisX 
z 6 ox Holland PUmj IL 486 Brasse . . ^Madc . . of the 
Chalamiiw stone, named otherwise Ckidadtt, *761 Hume 
liisL Fng. 11 . xiiv. 501 Oil, calamine.stonr, ^Ijwscs.. 
had Iweu appropriated to nKsnoptilkts. x8o» Smithhon 
in /Vi/f. IVam. XCTli. *7 The sniaUness of these codamine 
crystals. ■ ■ ■ 

CJalaailillt (km’Idmlnt), Forms : 4-7 oal»- 
ment, 5-6 6 -menfch©, 7 oalamintla, 

8 calemlnt, 6 » oalMttint, JM E. mlamml, a. F. 
miamml (i^th e. in Littre), mecll... miammtnm, 
ad. L, mlammtke^ a. Gr. mkafxivBx}, ap- 

plied lo the same or some similar plant. The Gr. 
IS explained from /mk 6 t beautiful 4* ptP 0 f/, pkBos 
mint : but this is perh. only popular ^etymology. 
I'hc Eng* word wa.s subaquently assimilated to the 
L. form, and to mini.} 

A genus of aromatic herbs, Caiammfka (K. O- 


CAIiAMIST. 
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CALATHUB. 


LaHatm)iy including the Common Calamint (C. 
cffidnalisSj formerly in repute for its medicinal 
virtues, Lesser, Calamint {C, Nepeia)^ Wood Cala- 
miiit {C, sylmtica), and several other species. 

{rxzSs ill Wn-Wiilcker Calamenhim^ {Anglo- 
Fr.) calemente.] *322 Wardrobs Acc. 16 Edw. //, 23 Cala- 
ment 4«-jfper lb, 23?^ Trevisa Barth. De.P, A*, xvn. xxxiv. 
(1495 633 Calarnent is an herbe like Mynte. c *440 Promp* 
Parif. 58 Calamyiit, herbe, calmnmta., bahamita, ksSi: 
Turner Jferbat i. (1568) 81 Calamynt , .is good for them that 
ar byten of serpentes. *$79 LANGriAM Card. liealth (3:633) 
3 33 Calarnent drunks three dayes, helpeth the Jaundies. 
1596 Si'ENSER F, Q. iij. ii. 49 But tlf aged nourse . . Had 
gatliered rew . . and calamint, B. Jokson Pads An- 
niv, 25 Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. sC 88 R, 
Holme /I /-wy/o’y n. 108/1 Calamint is purplish, and of a 
blush colour. 183s Hooker iM/. F/am 248. 

Ca lamist . Oh. “• ^ [f. L. caiam-us reed y -IST ,] 

1 . ^ (iiie wlio plays upon a reed, a piper/ 

*636 in BLouNrpi.7i?4w^r. ; 3678 in Philliiu 

2. '' Oiw hauing his . haire turning vpwards/ (CC, 

next.’) 1623 in CoCKERAM. 

t Calami'strate, r/- Oh. rare. [f. L. eah- 
mis/nlit~as crisped, curled, f. mlamistrum curling- 
iron ; cf. F. caliimistrer.} traus. To curl, crisp, 
frizzle the hair), lienee Cadamlutra’tion, 
t 6 zt Burton Anat. Ph'L ni. ii. n. ii. 469 Which belike 
makes .great women to calami.-'trate ajul curl it up. Ibid, 
in. it. u. hi, When those .. caiami'.iratiun.s, ointments, etc. 
.shall be added, they wall make the vcrie.Mt dovvdy Other- 
wise, a goddess. 

Calamite (karlamnit). [ad. mod L. generic 
name caiaiHUCs. f. L. calamus reed ; see -ITE,] 

1. Paheonf. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Measures, of which the stems 
are found in jointed fragments, ribbe< I and furrowed. 
They are geiieraisy considered to have been allictl 
to the existing Kquisctace'd* or MarFs-tails,but thedr 
stem was finnished with wood and bark. 

3 S 37 Penny CycL Vll. 293/2 Calamitfs have been found 
witii, a diameter of fourtetui inches, 1842 H, Miller O. A*. 
Sandst, vii. .ed. 2 175 Some plant resembling a calamite of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 IJawson Earth ^ Man v. 304 
Calamitex, giganiic and overgrown niares*-tail», 

2. Min. A variety os treinoHte <whtte horn- 
blende* occur! i g in crystals sometimes reeddike. 

i88s Waits IHct, C 'hem. 1 1 1 . j6n Cniamiie is an a^sparagus- 
green variety of tremolite, foumd. .in Sweden, 

1 3. * A ii«tme given by some to the osteocolla 
, . otlters have called some of the fossile corall- 
Okles by this name.' Oh. 1733 Chambers Cytd. Bupp. 
0aIa»mit0W fad. F. caia- 

miHux. '•em li6th c. in IJttrc^) ad, L. cakmiE 
mUf contr. of caiamifdEdsus adj., from ailamP 
tdEem CAhAMifV, tThe contracted termination 
has siipplktl an analogy for several similar 
formations in French and ling,; see-iTof’R, -ou.s,)] 
1. Fraught with or c-iiising calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, afilietion, or misery, 
*S4S JovK Exp. Pan, vii, R. > Here h to Ik* noted another 
heuey ihretening whit.li preclieth the olunutouH afHiciions 
of cliirch®, *646 Sw 1 *. Bmsiwnw /".wud. F,p. 13 I’haC 
cykmiiotiserror ofthe Jewes, i«t>iitppre bending the ib’ophe- 
sits of their Messia-s ^ 372^ He foK Awr, Tradnm, vii, 
1x841 ■ I 45 In farmer times, it wa^t a dismal and taUntthous 
thing fur a to break. 177a' 84 CWuc I hr* {17,^0) 

VL 1984 Tilt* late nrdtlenr, 1S39 Tn'miivALii, 

Greece III xBi| Caiite^ts, in which victory w«uU be im- 
prufttabk, defeat calaniitow*. 

t2. OI persons: Involved in calamity, distress, 
or affiiclioii ; di.stressed, unfortunate, nu.«jrabie. 

Oh. 

x668 Afi Prmnf. 4 Snppress, Fires m Lend, a Fim , , 
rendring vtiry many of tht* IwhnbitanH calniniloiH, 1756 
Avmmi Parerg. 313 T!ie Temr.s and Brayern of ealanfnuus 
Persons, xys* Johnson Enmi/i. No. xyo f 6 Thou ha.'sC 
seen uaj Imppy and cakmitaiis, 

Calamitotisly Ckhhe*mltasli\ adv. ff. prec. 
+ -i.Y *« J l.i a calamitous manner; di'.astrmnlv. 
x;^4 Lo. Ap'-'Klan»» rcimii'i&it III. ® 3 Kyery subject m 
which he has barnt* » part, .has ended takimitoiisly. 
Cala*mitoii»ii 0 ss- fan. tf.asprt*c.d-KB» 8 ,] 
Ciilamiious conditlim or fjwality. 

1667 H. .M««e Pit*. Pial, II. tx. 11713 114 The Cidamstons* 
mos of Sjeiitt of things, hmnu Eng’, f An IJifi, 

Cjd»iii?toU'.!'iess. .aJ/fVMSf misery. 

Calamity ikillie-mltiL Also 5-6 mlamyto, 
6 7 fa. F. calamilE i L. miamthPem 

(iiom, cuiamifm\ tlutnage, disasttT, ach’crsity ; by 
Latin wriicrs wssticiaietl with ra/amus straw, com* 
stalk, etc , in tlie setose of damage to crops ftom 
hail, inildfW, etc. Hut there is difficulty in Tccrm- 
citing this wita the force of the suffix, which ety- 
mologically could give only »ome such stfose as 
® the f|«a!!ty of being iira/amm, reed, or s.traw * (cf, 
c/ 7 v 7 aSt mfc/bri/ap Imi/fys ) ; hence some would 
rtder it to a lost *fa/amis ‘ iujured, damaged 
whence i»cfi/uwif * tmitjmed, smind h 
lUiean i,sy I'ht I fH&'p thus lan-jiftilly €tymofe|tlwd the 
word ‘Afsaiher IIJ is efrouth, at £h« »pintlli»g of 

tlweopi* wJik ii with ws L wr, imi in boner i-asiLtries com- 
Hit tn ; iTivusiK h ip |}.« wo* ti eahmitai was first derived from 
4 ‘«,*w/vi. vriwfi isir Ciiru caulil tiwt get tni£ of the sialke/J 
i. The Mate t»r couditioa of grievous alllictioii or 


adversity ; deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adverse circumstance or event. 

1490 Caxtovi F^mydos xxii. So He was restored .. from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right greie prosperite, 4:1529 
WoL-NEV in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 103 II. 6, I .shalbe releiiyd 
and in this my calamyte holpyn. 1555 Eden Decades IV . 
Ind. n. i,(Arb 1 109 I'hey fell from one calamitie into an 
other. 159a Shaks. Rom. «5* yul. lu. iii. 3 Thou art wedded 
to calamitie. 1633 Cockeram, Calamityr misery. 1752 
Johnson Arm/A No. 203 So full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1754 Richardson 
Grandisatt III. xxx. 352, I ana in calamity, my dear, I 
would love you if you were in calamity. 184X--44 Emer- 
son /?«., Compensation Wks, iBohn) 1 . 54 Yet the com- 
pensations of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
standing also, after long intervals of time. 

2. A grievous disaster, an event or circumstance 
causing loss or misery ; a distressing misfortune. ^ 
i5S» Abp. Hamilton C flsiCirfA, (i 884 > 3a Thair is nacalam’tie 
, .that may chance to man or woman. 1586 Cog an Hatfen 
Health kxv, 1636* 8* A griefe of the he.ad, proceeding of 
a rheume, which is a common calamity of Students. 167X 
Milton Sams&n 655 The bearing well of all calamities. 
1683 Buunkt tr. Mor/s Utopia 143 Because of any great 
Calamity that may have fallen on their I’enson. *748 John- 
.soN L. Wks. x8i6 X. 325 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant ailamities. 1871 Morley Voltaire \id &6 60 
Voltaire saw his iNewton’sj death mounted as a public 
calaruity 

t Ca lamiza, Oh."^^ [ad. Gr. mkapi^uv 
to pipe on a reed, t Kadapos reed : see CAi/AMUiJ.] 
inir. To pipe or sing. *556 in Blount Giossogr. 

{| €a lamode^ndrosi. Pahont. [f.Gr.ArdAo/xoff 
reed + hudpov tree.] A supposed genus of fossil 
trees; the fruits are found along with calamites, 
and are supposed by many to belong to them. 

X873 Bawson Earth 4* Plan vi» 131 The. Cabimodendron 
or Keed-tree. had stems with thick woody walls. 
Caiamury, variant of Cabamaiiy. 

II CalamilS Also 6 kalmas, eaX- 

mus. (a. L calamus, (ir. tedXapos! reed.] 

■f 1. A reed, a cane; vaguely used by early writers, 
after Latin or Greek autliors. Oh, 

X398 ' 1 ‘REVtSA Barth. De f\ R. xvii, xxix. {1495) 622 Cala- 
mus is holowe wythin as a cane. Ibid. xxx. 622 Strawe is 
calh‘d Calamus vsualis. 1597 Gerard Herbal i. kIv. 63 
Bastard or fake Calamus grows naturally at the foot of a 
hill. 160X Holland Pliny L 37s The shorter and thicker 
that the reed k, the better is the Calamus. X7i2 tr. 
Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 53 i be true or bitter Calamus is a 
Kind of Reed. 

2. Sweet Calamua, C. aromaiicm: a. some 
eastern aromaiic plant or plants ^supposed by some 
to be Andrppcgon Schmiant/ms, the Hweet-scentt d 
Lemon Gmss of Malabar) ; b. applied by some 
English heibalists to the native Sweet Flag or 
Sweet Kush [Acarus Calamus'^. 

1:38s WvcLiR ksek, x.'^vii. 19 i.)an, and Greece, and UrTosel, 
settiden forth in thi falri.s , .calamus, X398'rREVisA Barth. De ) 
P. R K\\ ixxiii. 114955 515 Calamum HiucUyth full swete of i 
yuory. 1535 Cove it dale yer, vi. ao Wherfore bringe ye me ! 
...swete smellinge Calamus from farre conntrees? x6ix ! 
BniLK Ex. XXX. 23*1 abe thou . .of sweet cakunuslGwnfrtAf 
Kalmtisl two hundred ar.d fsftie sliekek. 16^0 Rawlky tr. 
Bacatis Life E /Mt/// 45 Broath with., a little Angellica 
Seed, and Calamus. X74X Campl. Pmn.-Piece i. iv, 243 
Ckilamu.s Aramaticus 3 Ounces, leaves of WalbRue 4 
Ounces. X794 Martyn Ronssean's Bat, xviii, 25* C)f plants 
not c'tliaceoMs . , Calamus Aromatieusor Sweet Rush. . xBs^x 
Longf. Gold. Leg.t Nativity vi, Another gobkt I .. Stir 
. . ilroim of mynh And calamus therein t 

3. A genus of palms comprising many species, 
the stems of which grow to an extraordmary 
length, and fonn canes or rattams. 

x8^ Penny Cyci. VI. 135/a Cidainiis. . the species . . grow 
in the forests, clinih.'ng over Ireen and buv.hes to a greater 
extent than any other knowri pknts. X8S5 H, Stanley 
Congo. The luxuriant and emIlesH h,ngths 01 caknius are 
U'^rful for flixjring and verandah mats. 

4. * A fistular stem without an articulation * 
(Trcm. /hi.). 

dCaTamyi* Oh. ran. Also cbasLimy. 
if!ar|/ form of Ca!.am.'«, in sense a, 

138* Wycuf Ex. mxx. ®4 'I'ak to thee swete smcllynge 
thsMgk. .of chaalawy cabmyj. — yer, m. 20 Wberia 
to me . . bringen . . talainy awoie smelknde f 
t Caiamy K Oh. ran. [Cf. Gcr. kalmelj 
*956 C. Lucas Am. tVa*er$ L it lapis calaminaris, or 
caoink ; in our bioguage adamlne, calarny, or ciulmy, 

1 0aia*iider, -re. Oh* [a, F. mkndrg ( « | 
It. calmdra, Sp. miamirm% ad. rned.L. mkndra^ \ 
Gr, all applied to the same bird.] s 

A species of lark xAktitia i 'ukndra'^ with a body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, foaiid in the 
countries lioitleriHg m the M^fitermnean Sea, 

Nash* Imt. StuM 6 $ He wa« m Triton of hit time, 
and a sweete ringing enmnder to the smte. *6x6 Surfl. & 
Maiioi. Comir. Partn 726 Concerning the nature of the 
Caskndw , . she is liard totaim, if she be not taken in tlw; nest, 
Rees Cyci., Caiamira, the calandre lark. 

Cfalaiider, ote. form of Ckmumn* 

II Calando (kaltt'ndi?). [It. eakuda slackening, 
descending; cf. Calabe.] A mnsical direction 
iiKlicating that the tone is to be gradually dimin- 
ished, tnei the rate slackened,, 
t Calaia&dag. Oh, [cf. CuMmm p. and 
lA-J A kind of stuff. 


1697 Evelyn Numism. yiii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs# 
Calandring and Chambletings, 

CalangalL var. of Galtngalk, a plant 
II Calamgay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine isknd.s. 

1753 Chambers CycL Snpp., Caiangay has a crest of 
white feathers. X77S in Ash ; and in subseq. Diets. 
Calange, obs. form, of Challbwge. 

Calapash, Calapee, var. Cawpash, Caltpsk. 
Caiapite, caTappite., [in Ft. caiapiie: t 
Malay tra/tr/a, kaiappa, ih.Q coco-nut.] A stoiiy 
concretion sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet; a vegetable bezoar, 
Calapyne, var. of Calepinr. 

Calasli (kalse J), sk Also 7 gallesh, callecha, 
calesh, galeche, 7-8 calecb©, 9 caldcha. [a. F. 
caihhc, from Slavonic : Boh. Pol. k(da.dta, 
dim, of koiasa ‘ wheel-carriage f. koto wheel ; cf. 
Kuss. kolaska calash, koks 6 wheel. In ICng, alter 
many eccentricitie.s, the word settled down a.s 
iash ; but the Fr. form calhhe i.s fi equent in modern 
writers in reference to the Coniincnt or Canada.] 

1 . A kind of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood or top. in 
Canada, a two- wheeled, one-scateci vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a seat lor tiie di iver on 
the splashboard. 

a. Form etc. 

1666 Lou:i. Gas. No. xo4/t The Pope , . taking the air in 
a rich Caicche. 1673 Dkyden Marr. 4 la Made . iStjil 16, 

1 have been at your Lodgings in my new CJaleche. xSjri 
ETHEREix-.ii Ma?! of Mode Ui, ii. ri8f>4 36 'J'ruly there is 
a bell air in Galleshes as well as men. 1678 Butler Hud. 
HI. H. 871 Ladies hurried in CallecheSjWiih Cornets at their 
Footmens Breeches, x68i Dineley yml. Tour Irel. in 
Trans. Kilkenny Arckmol. Soc. Ser. n. (1S641 iV. 46 'I’be 
Model! of a Calesh or Rtiune to be drawn with one Horse. 
170a Land, Gas. No. 3801/7 A Cannon Shot . . carried away 
part of his Caleche. x^S Ghesle-y P'ranEs First Trip 
to Continent 24 A caleche was called. 18^ I'horeau 
Yankee in Can. 1 . 10 The Canadians, .were riding about in 
caJeches, 

B. Form calash. 

X679R. MANSEi.LAVrrn /*<?//.?/; PA?/ 43 Proposing first to go 
in Ids Calash, anti pass for a French-rnan. 17x1 F. Fulli-E 
Med.Gymn. 43'i'iic Motion lof aj. .li,,ht Calash, .at first may 
seem a little troublesome, and the .Shocks too rude. ^ 1849 
Sir R Wilson Life 1862 1 1 iii. 129 Sleeping in the Calasii. 

2 . The folding hood of such a carritige ; also, the 
hood of a bathing machine, perambulator, etc, 

1858 A. Smith Mr, Ledbury I. xv. 117 lilt* calash of a 
bathing-madime* 

3 . A woman’s hood made of silk, .supported 
with whsilebonc or cane hooj«, and proji;cting be- 
ymid the face, Foimcrly in commoii use. 

*774 iVestm. Mfay. IL 352 Chip hats or culasheH. tmt 
Wlslkv in IVks. iS??- VUI. 307 Give no ti« ket to any that 
wear calutihes. 1348 Ihacklkay i'an. Fair xxxix, That 
lady in her cIot»s and rala-sh, X852 Haivtiioen'k iUithed. 
Ram. U xii. 212 Priscilla wore . . a cahish, whii h she had 
hung back from Imr head, leaving it suspended^ by tlie 
strings. 1867 Mrs. Gasulll Cranjard 1B/3 *,a Three or 
four ladies in calashes met at Miss ikirkrr'H door, A calash 
. .is a cns’eriHg worn over caps not unlike the heads Imimtd 
on okWitshioned gigs. 

4 . all* ik, as m adaslMlrtpert dumi. dop. 

xSaa Etiin. Rev. XXXVI L 255/4 H:s*»kclrh ot the rnlnsh* 
driver, 1824 Scoti A/. Romtds »3j IThe vdiidej hud 
a calash head. 

Cala^sht, v. Also 9 eallash. [f. prcc. sb.] 
iraus. 'Fo litrnish with a calash. 

xSey W, liiviKO .Vrt/wrf//f?«//(i8a4)32 Well callarifd with- 
out and well bolster’d within. 

Calash, tdis. fonii of Galohh. 

Galas 'ic, a. so in Button for chaksl/d% atl. Or. 
XaXmrtfih laxative, 

xto Buioon Anat. Mel. n. v, iii. i. 401 (kiinnus 

HaratianuH , prescribes calastick Cautpbisms, or dry purging 
nwdichies. x6st5 Block j iflossvgr.fi ‘aia.sti\ ks, purging uicde* 
cine’?, or oyntmenis. *678 Fim.Lii’s, Ca/astt* ks, 

Calat'S, var. of iLu.bKT, Oh., tlrub, hirampct. 
CalatMan (khbd'|iian), a. [ad. L. ctikihlima, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, calalma i7>Ma).] In 
Vakiklm Vioki, a name ttausierred Irom Pliny, 
klfiitificd with a gentian! (hniimm pmmmmnthi). 

XS7® Imt J'hdoem u. xxi, Of Autuinue Bellluurcs, or 
CaTathiaii Violm , . Cordus calleth them Pmmmmtinikel 
and truly it seemeth to 1>® a cert.iync kinde tif fkiuian. 
tHox Holland Pliny IL $s Some wnrii not ut all, to wjt, 
theCalidhian Violet with tneMimll hafe. c x8o6 R. SukiI'I-.h 
Pmm in Taylor Gui luitwtnn httklH ar« with 

pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing viuk-f. 

I! CalatM'liiim, AV. [mo«lL. ; 1 L. 

ca/ai/ms (fee below),] * A name for the licad of 
flowerf (or better for the invulucrc only) of Com* 
pohite* (Gray /hi. 

C»MtMiorm a. Soi. [mod, f, 

L. ty|}e hai&iki/ormis basket slia|K;d. f. mkihtts 
tesket (see Iwlow) + •f&rmk -foiiM ; cf. F. mtkikP 
forme.'] l&e qiioL) 

1880 Ge 4 Y Moi,^ Textdk. 4100 Caimikt/orm, cwp«riup«l » 

of somewhat lieatipherlcal outline, 

iCalstKllB FI 4 . Itc. a. Gr. 

^fiAa^os? vase-simpeci basket, m seen on the head 
of Demetcr In aiicimt Greek statues.] 


CALAVAWCBo 

1 . An ancient basket (in sciilptnre, etc.\ ' 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ The calathtis or work-basket 

of Minerva, is no less celebrated among the poets, than her 
distaff. S846 Ellis Elgin Mart. L 20 On the head is a 
calaihns, or basket. 1857 Birch Anc, Pottery 1 . a858) 43. 

2 . AVA -= Calathid.um ; ‘The head of flowers , 

borne by composites’ {Tj-eas. Bot, 1866). | 

Calavaace (kse lavcens). ? Obs, Forms : 7 i 
garvance, caravance, 8 calla-, callevanee, call- 
vansa, kalavansa, 8 callivaney, 8 - calli-, cala- | 
vanee. [Orig. gamance^ caravance, a. Sp. garhanzo '\ 
chick-pea, according to Larrameudi ad. Basque 
garbantzii^ f. garau seed, com 4 - antzu dry. (Diez 
says the question of derivation from Gr, kp 40 iv&os 
chick-pea is not wortli consideration ; though the 
Pg. form ervanp suggests connexion with the Gr.) 
Calavance appicarsto have come into Eng. through 
some foreign king, which ciianged r into /.] 

A name lor certain varieties of pulse, as DoUchos 
barhadensis^ J). sinemis^ etc. 

i6so CockAa Diary \\. sittY.) 'I'hey make their provition 
in abwUJKlance. .garvances, or snnd! pea/c or beanos. 1767 
Chron. ill Ai nn, Reg. ivU 2 Orders of his Majesty in council 
.. Importation into this Kingdom of oats .. peas, beans, 
tares, callivancies. 1772 84 CouK Voy. 117901 i. 246 Rice, 
callevances, and water-melons. Ibid. 255 I'o bring away 
the luaiJie and eallavances. 1779 PonREs r New Guinea 104 
Ah<iU,i(iiiig w'.tii kalavausas .i^eans , hut having no rice. 

Marryai’ E.il/ildnmy vi, Salt hsh and calavantes, for 
sucu was our cargo. <r 1880 Shi J. Mooukr in Yule Gloss.. 
S.V , Wnen 1 was in the Kavy, haricot beans were in con- 
stant use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in Brazil and 
elsewhere were called Clalavances. 

CalaYerite l kaue* vomit ). A/ih, [f. Calaverasin 
Calilornia f where first lound ;• 4 - -i t'K.] A lellurid 
ofgoid,t>r ofgold anti silver, bron/e-yeliow, massive, 
and without cy^^t^'flbne stiucture. 

s8S8 I tA.NA .)//>;. 795 hupp.) Calaverite is frequently as- 
soctaied W'ith pct/ii«.'. 1874 /'roe. Anier, I'hiLGoc. XlV. 
229 Eaiaverite . . is ashOi.,iated with sylvanite and quartz. 
Oalaw, vaiiuiit <jf Calloo. 

Giiawey, var, oICalkwey. < 0 /ij-.,akmd of pear. 
Calc- (kadk). A/in. and CAwi. [a, Ger. kalk 
lime, MiKi kah% GIIG. chalch 1 * OE. dale 
CtiALK), W(.Jer. a. L. caic-em {ca/x) lime. In 
adopting the ( lennan term, English mineralogists 
have spelt it like J.atin, an<l extended its use.] 

Lime ; lused allrib or in comb. Time-, calcareous’, 
as in CALc-siM’hu, -81 *ah, -tuff; also calc- 
aphanit*^, a culcaremis variety of aphanite *, calc- 
calcareous schist, hmestone shnk*. 

^*875 Dawson Dmtw 0/ Li/e iii 53 Dark grey micaceous 
linifslonc or calc-schlst, *879 Rutlly Stud. Rocks xHi. 247 
The ailc«aphanitt‘ schist has a schistose structure, 

I! Calcaire .kaikrrl. [Fr. tad. L. caiedrim'^ ; 

‘ calcarcoiis’, sb, in Geology ‘calcareous S:,one, 
limestone'.] In cakalre grosskr and cakaire 
siUdmx 'lit. coarse atid siliceous limestoncD the 
French names of two Middle Eocene strata of tlie 
Paris basin, used by geologists generally. 

1833 I.Yfeil. Pr'me. GmL III. 64 The yellowish white 
bujUJuig'Hionif of Paris, well known by tlie name of Cal- 
caire grosser, X83B A'/w, 0«/. * iBdf* 31 The cakaire 
will 'iffux^ and die cakaire grosTcr occupy distinct parts of 
the i’'aris basin. *873 1 Kiwsom Earik 4- Mttu x. 247. *874 
Dawkinh i'ari if uni. ii, a6 The .‘trurie may ako oe said of 
the falcairc grossier of the basin of Paris. 

t Calcame. Oh. [si e « ak k j a. ) Davy’s name 
for chloride of calcitm ; cf. bismuihime. 

tZtt Sir II. Daw i'kem, /'kilos. 348 Calcane consists of 
31 chlorine ami 19 of caklum. 

Calcaneal, Calcaneaa (kadkAhn/ak -ia), a. 
J\ys. [f. L. + -AL, -an,] Of or be- 

longing to luxl-bune, 

^ 1847 9 T»w* t>«/, Amii. 4 J^kys. IV. 770/1 A superiorand 
inf/''riur cahaneul liutmh are generally observed, xS$5 
ilwLN 4 feeik 65 llicre arc three calcaneal processes. 

IImicc CalcaiRo- combining form, 

as in aikaneihcuimiii, -scojikoid, dtbiai adjs. 

*836 39 Tin HI <‘rr/. Anal. 4 Pkys. II. 34 ■> The strong 
calcanco-culioul ligament. xSiO E. Wilson Anal* PadcA/. 
rp I lie Hiferh^r v.ah amaJ-MaipfuMd ligament is a broad and 
ftbrooariiiagsnoHs hand of ligairmm." xSm 47 Toon (yeZ 
Amf. if P/jjs. ill 453/1 1 he calcaneo-tim.'il articulation, 

i {* adkf m/iim). /%x. [L. (os) 

caAd/uw/i I. cahe/M hid.] The bone of the hevL 
1751 CHAMiiKHfi ( In /. *7198 C. H, Wilkinson Ess, Fkys. If 
/'kilvs. 34 Thv. Culcinvuisi or luKk. xS6l6 IIuxley Pn/n 
Mrm. i ail/m. 04 'rht* whole knj'th of the limb from the 
* .head wf the femur Jo the under surface of the cakaiieum. 

fCalcantlD OA?. Maine of a pdant 
x8o 7 ij. b'fiur-f- 398 The ftwne of walbwort, 

ijak-i«aih, piir«!«ly . . efo ftliw kdl niice. 

Oalcauthi, -timm, vitriol ; see Chatcakthum. 
Oilcanthus, iinpr<i|>er f. Chatc-. CAPYCANraus, 
ClIOECif^ (kgrlkSiL fad. Ii. mkara *a lime- 
klir (klorlo'b *a kind of oven or fuma« to cal- 
cine vitrcoiui matter in ’ (Baretti) ; cf. L. cakarm 
Hine-kibi, km, s»sug. of mkdrius^ f. mix^ -m lime.] 
1 . Jn Ghss^mabhig : ‘A small furnace, in which 
the first calcination Is made of sand and potash, 
for the formation of a frit * (Ure ^,2^.). 

x66« C, MKWiHr ir. Ntr/i Art Glass 19 Mix & spread 
tlieiiii well i« liw Culcar, with a mke, that they may be well 
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calcined, & continue this till they begin to grow into lumps. 
1712 tr, Pomefs tiist. Drugs 1. 104 The English call the 
whole Quantity, bak’d at a time in the Calcar, a Batch. 
183a Porter Porcelain If Gl. in Lardner's Cab. Cycl. 155 
I'he Calcar is in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven feet wide, and two feet high. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
IL 654 A reverberatory furnace or calcar. 

2. Aletall, An annealing arch or oven. 

Ii Calcar ^ (km-lkaj i. Bot. [L. calcar, cakark 
spur, 1. calc-^ heel +• -amf- belonging to : see -ah.] 

A hollow ‘ spur’ from the base of a petal. 
xZgS Penny Cysl. VI. 138/2 Calcar, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. i8So Gray Bot. Texi^bk. 400 Calcar, a 
spur ; mostly used for the nectariferous one of a calyx or 
corolla. 

Calcar, var. of Calker 1 , Obs., a diviner, 
Calcarate (kaedkar^it), tr. Bot. [f. Calcab 2 4. 
-ATE.J Furnished with a calcar or spur ; spurred. 

1830 Ljndley Nat. Syst. Bot. 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base , . the upper one calcarate, *870 Bentley Boi. aai. 

Calcareo- (kadke-Tl.t?). Combining form of 
CALCAitKoua, used a. with adjectives, as calcar eo- 
argillaceous (composed of clay with a mixture of 
lime), calcarco-magnesian, -sulphureous, etc ; also 
cakarco-corailigenozts, producing a calcareous 
coral : b. with sbs. as calcareo-barite (see quot.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. x'jl'j Springs .strongly impregnated 
with calcareous or calcareo-sulpimreous matters. 1830 j 
Lyell Princ, GeoL I. 204 Calcareo-magnesian limestone. : 
X837 Dana df/m -186B) 617 Calcareobarite is a white 
barite from Strontian containing . . 6’6 of lime. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. 11873' 75 The_ grand calcareo-argii- 
laceous deposit. 1846 Dana Zoopk. vii, ^1848; 113 Astrseiase, 
calcareo-coralligenuus 

Calcareous, -iotis (kaTke»Ti3sh a. [f. L. 
calcar i-us of lime (f. cak-ent + -arms) + -nus. 'The 
spelling in -eotts, which appeared about lypo, is 
erroneous, influenced by viords in -sous, from L. 
-eus. The etymoi ogical sense of calcar - eons w ould 
be ‘ of the nature of a spur’.] 

Of the nature of (carbonate of) lime ; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 52 If., the stones be of the warm 
cakarious kind. X774 Golosm. Nat. l/ist. I V. xo An animal 
or cakarious earth, which ferments with vinegar, xypa A. 
Young 'i'raxK Prance Rich loams on a calcaremi.s bottom. 
x8oa Binglky Anim. Biog.i.iZiy I, 34 Eggs covered with a 
hard, calcareous shell. 1854 Woodward Midlusca 8x The 
cakarious gl it of Berkshire. 1878 Huxley 7 viii. 
120 If a water be de.Hcrihed simply as calcareous, it is 
generally assumed that the particular salt of lime which 
It holds m solution is the carbonate. 

b. Calcareous ea>ik * lime, chalk; calcareous 
spar Calc-.sfaii ; calcareous Calc-tpkf 
X756 Watson in /V i//. Trans. XLIX, 8u6 Ten grains of 
calcariou.s earth. X799 Mi tchill Med. Geog. in Med. yrnl. 
1.255 Chalk, or calcareous earth. x8x6 Sir H. Davy in 
Faraday Exp Res, 4 Calcareous tufas, .iouml in every pait 
of Italy, 18x7 K, Jameson C/iarac. Min. 107 Calcareous 
spar, heavy spar afford examples of the bexahedral v»rism. 
Hence Caloareously adv., Calca'reoiisixefis. 
x8i6 Keatjnge Trav. J*rance, etc, II. 167 'Th.is bank ap- 
pears to be calcareous ly stratified. 1864 Webster Cal- 
c&reonsness. 

CalcariferOTlS ikselkarrforas), a. f properly 
f. L. calcar spur +• -^i)FEB0U8 ; cf. F. calcar if ere ; 
the misuse (as if f, calc A in 2 was a| p. due to 
thoughtless analysis of cak^arious as calcar-eom.\ 
1. ‘Ikaring spurs’ \Spd. Soc. Eex.). 

2 catackr. for Calciperoits. 

x8S3 Til, Ross }/mub>ddTs TrnvAlf. xxxii. 387 M. Bous- 
sinigauit .. calls the rock of the Morros a ‘pn.bletnatic cal- 
cariferous gneiss*. i88x .Syd. Roc, Lex., Cakut i/erous, 
containing, or mingled with, lime. 

Calcaiiform (kteikteTif^.im), a, fmod. f. L. 
mlcark sour + form, or a. F cakariforrne ; with 
the same confusion of calcar with calc- as in ptec.] 

a. * -Shaped like a calcar or spur’ ( 7'reas. Bot . ). 

b, caiachr. ‘ Having a calcareous, rhotnboitlal 
apptarance ’ (Syd. Boc. Lex. 18 B 1 ). 

Calcarme ikseTkarain), a. [f. L. cakar spur 
+ -JNE] Spur-like. 

X87X Huxley in Darwin Manw^ <x883) 205 The 
deep calcarine fissure. 

Calearious, etymoi form of Calcar eopb. 

+ CaTcary, a. Obs. tare '^ k [ad. L. cakdrius ; 

see' -ART iJ «- C alcarbobs. 

1766 Phil Yrms. LVL 232 I'he rocks below are mixed, 
calcary and noacalcary. 

tC^Tcate, v, Ohs. rare, [f, L. mkdt- ppL 
stem of rnketre to trample under foot, f. calx the 
heel.] irans. To trample or s«amp under the heel. 

1623. CocKE»AM, Cakait, to stamps. x6s7 Tomli'Hson 
Remu's Disp. 552 It should be calcated with ones feet 
Calca'Iaoil. rare, [f, prec, ; see -atjok.] 
Trampling under the heel ; kicking. 
xfijS Bloont Ckssogr,, Cakatim, a treading or stamp- 
ing, xyax-po in Bailkv. x8aa dVii/. XII. 34a Even 

a few siqK'fnumerary calcations would havebeen overlooked. 

I tCaTcatory. Ohs. rare'-^K [ad. L. calcdth- 
num, f mkare (see Calcatb).] A winepress, 
where the grapes are trodden. 

IT X4ao Pallud. m Ptmsh* t. 461 Above it fthi wyne celar] 
well the caleatory madte, A wyne pitte the oon half either 
to take. 


CALCIFOaM. 

II Calcave'Ua, Calcave'lios« [so called 
from Carcavcihos (ka,rkavt;*ir£7s) in PoilugaL] A 
sweet white wine brought fiom Lisbon. 

x8i6 Accum Chem. Tests (i8i8j 190 Various wines and 
spirituous liquors. .Calcavella. 

Gaice, calce-¥ive : see Calx. 

+ CaTceate, a. Obs. [ad. L. caladttis, pa. pple. 
oicakedre to slice, f. calceus shoe ; see- ate ^.J 
Furnished with shoes, shod. Fathers Cakeatex 
the Tmiigated’ or ‘moderate’ Carmelites, who do 
not go barefoot. Also as sb. 

1669 WooDHEAD .yri I'erestt n, xvii. 117 He lived among 
the Fathers Calceate of the Rule relaxed, /bid. n. xxL 
137 A Calceate Carmelite, /bid. u. xxviL 170 To live., 
apart from the Calceates. 

CaTceatej Obs. [f. L, cakedre: see prec. and 
-ATE'hJ ‘To shooe or.pRl on shooes or socks’ 
(Blount 1656). 

Hence OaTeeated ///.«.-» C alceate 
x73o-6^ Bailey, Cakeated, shod, or fitted .with Shoos. 
Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Calced (ka-lst , a. rare, [f, L, calc-ezts shoe + 
bihod; = CDvlceatk. (Cf. 1 >i.s- alckil) 

1884 Addis & Arnold Cath. Diet. s,v Carmeli e, In Ire- 
land tliere appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Friaries, 
calced and discalced, 

CalceciOii, ealeedony, etc. : see Chal-. 
Calceiform ikm'ls/iiffiim),^. Bot. [mod. f, L. 
calceus shoe- + \ )fokm ; ci. h\ cakeijoi me.] Shaped 
like a shoe or slipper ; calceolate. 
x86o WoucES iKU cites Gray._ 

Calceolaria i,ka-:Lz(i5l5o*ria, kalsid-L Bot. [f. 
L. cakeolus ' ^miiW suoe, siipjer’, dim, of cake us y 
botanical suffix -aria.] * Slijiper-flower’ or * slip- 
per-wort’; a genus ol Scrophulariacew, the flower 
of which has some resemblance to a bu-'ad-toed 
slipper. Native to S. America, bi.t cultivated in 
our gardens for the beauty of the flo%ver. 

1846 J. Baxter Pract. Agrk. I. 324 Cuttings of 
Cakeokmas, Fuchhias, Liimnis, and Jklargi.niunis, si.ould 
now be planted in a shady bonier. 1873 Miss HruUohtos 
Nancy 11 . 35 'i be j>centk.s.s Ikme ol the geranimws and 
Ctdceolariiis. 

Calceolate (kadsfdfoT,). a. Bot. [f. as p:ec. + 
-ATK-.J Shaped like a slipper, 

X864 in Webster. 1870 Bentley /fat. asi A slight modi- 
ficuiun of the personate , . sometimes termed caletolate, 
1872 Oliver Elem, BvL n. 2x6. 

Hence CaTceolatoly adv. 

x88x Dickson in yrnl. Bot. X, 131 Tlie far side of 'the 
funnel becomes calceolately pouched' to an enormous extent* 

Calces, pi. of Calx. 

i Calce’scence. Ohs. [f. I,, cak- lime, after 
fluorescence \ so called because typically exhibited 
in the lime-light. J Karlier term for CalohescEnce, 
X:83i NaiureXyUN. fo Akin gave the name of calcescence 
to tin: phenomenon of the change of non 4uininou.s hciU -rays 
into luminous ones as in fimedsght , but the term hiss been 
supei-bcdcd by 'I'yndairs term caiore.st mice. 

Ualcey, ols. form ol Causeway. 
tCaTcia* Ckem. Obs. [f. L. cak t)- lime; cf. 
magnesia, soda, etc.] Oxide of calcium, lime. 

x8ia Sir H. Davy C/wm. Philos. 346 The important 
substance lime or calcia. 

Calcic (ka^Tstk ), Chem. [f. Cai.c-itm + -ic.] 
Oi or ountaming calcium Calcium attrib. 

1871 Nichols Pireskk Sc. 27s Ckdcic carbonates, 1883 
Nature 1 Feb, 325 Precipitated calcic and magnesic phos- 
hates. 1884 f/arpePs dhag Aug. 44a/® ID| contains so 
irge a per cent, of lime that it may well be called a culcic- 
stifoliur water, 

Calcidoitie, obs. form of Chalcedony. 
Calciferoms (ktfclsi’foros , a. [f. L. mldB- 
lime r -FKUuUrt. Cf. F, cakifhel] Yieltiing or 
containiiig (carbonate of^ Hme. (C’hitJiy (ieol.) 

K.1RWAN Geo/, /' ss. 436 An effervesi-ent calciferons 
clay. 1836 9 1'oDD C>7. Anat, a /'kys. 11. 3S.-/2 1 his tal- 
ciferous nuia forms a layer of shell. Page Adr. 

7 exi-bk. Geot. xvii, 314 Some beds of calciierous saudhtone. 

Calcific (kadsHik;, a. [f. as prec. + “PRv] 
Forming lime; bckmgiiig to calcihcation. 

x8fix Bumstead Ven. Dis. 11879 594 Gummatous tumors 
occasionally undergo calcific degeneration, x866 A. Flint 
Print'. Afcd. • 1880 59 Wc find cakific defKXsits In cheesy 
masses. *869 Huxlky PA/xr. xii. 324 A deposit of calcific, 
matter takes place. 

0alcificatio» (kpedsifik^ pn\ [n. of action 
f. Calcify (L. *caktfc-iire ) ; sec prec. and -atkin ; 
cf. F* caktykaim$A Conversion into lime; re- 
placement of other matter by lime ; the hardening 
of a structure, tissue, etc. by the deposit of salts 
of lime, as in the lomatlou of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘ petrifact ion k 

1849 snTmuCyc/.AMot, Pkys IV.876/1 Ascakificatlon 
of tb« tooth progresges towards it^ base. 1834 Woodward 
Alolimea 11 229 The shells, .differ front RhynconeUa chiefly 
in the calcification of the oral suppt>rts.^ 
b. concr. Hhe result of calcifying.) 

1869 Nicholson Zml xxx.^'i68a 2S0 A calcareous shell 
formed by eakifications within the walls uf the fust three 
cephfdtc segntenw x8«* — /'almnt. 8S I’he sekrodenme 
coral . .i» an actual calcxficadon of part of the tissues of the 

^sS*cifoa?m (kseisiffAm),^, [f. L. caicii)- limo 
a |>ebble + -FORM ; but see also 3.] 


CALCIFY. 
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CALCITBATE. 


' ■fl. Of metals.: In the state of CaIjX ; oxidized. 

■ xyBz Wimmma i.n F/izl Tram, 3 .,XX. 333 Iron in a cal- 
dform state., 1784 KiRWi\>J iimf LXXIV- .160 Many calci- 
form iron ores become magnetic by calcination- *8x2 Sir 
H. Davy Chem, P kilos. 4^7 I'hus, as the metals have been 
distinguished by the termination *nm* as ‘aiirum*, so their 
calciform or oxidated state might have been denoted by tiie 
termination ‘a' as ‘aura'. 

2. 'Pebble-shaped’ {Syd, Soc, Lex. i 88 i),. 

3 . [f, .L. mix heel] . 'Having' a projection like a 

heel’ {Syd. Sec. , 1881 b ^ . 

Calci^ (ksedsifai),. z/. Phys. [f. L,rti4‘(f I- lime 
+ - 3 ?ir; on the type of a L. ^-caid-Jcmre, F. miaj^er.J 

1. irans. To convert into lime; to replace other 
matter by lime ; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

1S54 WoomvAKD Mollusca {'1836 >42 Each layer was suc- 
cessively calcified . . and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously formed. s86i Hulmk tr. kloquin- 
Tiindou II. III. iii, 97 U'hc stones are gradually cIis.solvea, and 
.serve to calcify and harden the new skin, 

2 , intr. 'Po become calcified : see prec. 

1859 J* Tomks Dent. Sur^. (18731 3 The edges of the front 
teeili first assume their full diinen.sions in the form^of pulp, 
and then calcify. tZqS tr. Wagjicr's PaihoL 259 I’he fibrin 
calcifies, becwning a fixed, continuous stone-like ma.vs. 

Hence Calcilied ppl a . ; Calcifying vhL sh. 
nwAppLa. 

1836 'Foun CycL Jinat.Sf Phys, T, xr6/i The chorion of the 
ova is generally thin or coriaceous, seldom calcified or iuird. 
lind. 11.331/2 'I'he calcifying fluid from whicli the shell is 
formed. "1875 Bi.akm ZooL '2-53 ^i'he calcifying in'ocesses 
continue to deposit shelly material. x8So (.Ju.nthcr Pishes 
315 Covered with calcified papillm. 

Calci’genons, a. t hem. ? Obs. [f. l..cak\iy 
in sense of CAbX + -gen-tis bom, bearing + -oils ; 
cf. Alkaijoknouh.] Prodncing a calx ; said of 
those metals which with oxygen form a ‘calxb 
1834 Scoi FHRN in OrZs Cin\ Sc. Chem. 434 Metals, the 
oxides of which were termed by ancient chemists caices, 
and which are, therefoie, known as tlie calcigenous metals, 
exBSs J. Wvi.DE irid//-r..yf'. l.^ix/i Three classes; namely, 
Alkaligencoiis, Cakigeneous, and Metals proper. 

Calcigerous \kKlsi‘d,^to)s), a. [f. L. mk'jy 
+ -ger bearing -f -< 'iks.] Holding or containing lime. 
1839 -47 Toini Cyel. Attai. <$• Pkys. HI, 847/a Calcigerous 
cells. *842 K. W'li.soN* Amit, I’iuU HP 53 'i'rue bone, cha- 
racterised by the existence of numerous caldgerous celbs. 

Calcimangite (kaflsima-ijgoit). A/in. [f. L. 
mk{iy lime + Man«-axe.se + -ite.] A synonym 
of Spartaite or mangaiiiferoits caicite, 

■ iWiS Daha MIh* 678, 

CalciMiae i,karlsimin, [I L. miciiy 

lime, with facliti'Oiis 'entling.] A trade nan.ie given 
to a kind of white or coloured wash for walls. 

*864 Webster cites Hart, 

Hence ■Oa'lcimta.e 2 /., to whitewash ; 0aTci- 
miiuer, a whitew^asher, or wall-colourer. 

xBB^Adrmme (Chicag<;>^ June 361 Ye-sterday the calci- 
miwrs invaded our dw'elling, 

Calciiatirite (kadsimiri^'Toit). Aim. [f. L. 
mic{i )- lime -i* muri-aie ( ekhrmte) + -itis.J * A 
chloritic calcareous earth ’ i, Craig* ; a blue or olive- 
green earth of the consistency cd clay. 
CalciaaMe (kadsaiTsabl), a, {f. Caujine s'. 
+ -abi.k.] Capatile of being cakintd. 
x6s* Fekwch Vorksk Ska ii. 22. Weictit in Pkif, 
XLIX. 67s Marble, chalk, and other 

calcinable matter. *7% J, Kiiot Did. Chem. 93/1 By fire 
it faiolylKlciml is calcMiaiat*. 

t • and rA Oh, [ad. med.L. rti/- 

dmfiMm (that which is) calcined.] 

A. adj. CaleinecL B. 1 ^. A calcined form 
or prrdtict, as mkinaic &/ tmgmsia. 

x 6 io Makkhaai Jlasterp.n, xli.sSi Kate it out either with 
verdi^rea-ie . . or else with Merciiry cakinate. 1 1683 B«vi.r 
J'pixfs of iUotkm !V. 37 Nitre it«lf may without Tartar 1 « 
&|}et*dily rcduceil to a Calcuwaum.J 

t CaToiuate, Oh. [f. mecLL. ppl, 

stem of mid tut re. 1 *« Caix'Ine. 

*559 M<t«wvMG Pvmym. 319 Sum put Tartanim to be 
calcinated in a newe pot in akoitcrs men, *55^ Fi.cwm* 
( 'akimire, to culcinate. *6x0 MAiiKfJAM Mttsirrp, 11, Ixxk, 
jSS Dtber Fuj rittrs vsie to calcmate I’artar, and disfeilue It in 
water, Bacos Syiva | 87 Ilic Heat hath these <!«• 

grrrs; First, it irirlurateth and then maketli Fragile; And 
histly it doth Indtitrate, stud Cukimue. 

Huice Caloinated, Calcinating ///. mijs. 

*dxx C«TO«., Citldmioire^ cakinatoric, cjdcttwttthg, 
l>AHiKh^Q(mms AremL ujij’ 1:83 _ He sucks Out of a little 
hnllnW’ iii-itrumeni (tf caldwatetl Cluy, the Stnoak tbereaf. 
x %6 UtMmr yYosmfr.f CiMMghr, niade of cakittated Sul- 
phur and Oukk-fulvcr, 

€alcimat£o 22 . (kad.dmTi’Jon). [n. of action f. 
mccl.L. mkkmzi see Calcikk and -.vfiox.l 

I. The action or proce.ss of calcining ; reauction 
hf fire to a ‘calx*, powder, or friable sulatance; 
the subjecting of any Infusible substance to a 
roaslitig beat, 

r 13W CuAVcm Chm. Vfm, Pn€ T. 231 Our* f*mrne>’s 
rA 'T l*alciju«;iun |' 7 »,n (.‘akymudoiil, *393 Dower Ciyf. 
II. Sft The p%mt of swljlisiiaiion And forth with cakliuUion, 
rs^3 Pi at Dizm rttio ti f.pit tv WItt'rcsuetier there 

tee any simt be tc calcinniiyn. t$m K 

jovsi (X If. V. ft Name the vexatit>i«, aud the 
fiuiftyri'afijn • Of metialK t« the work© . . Puircfattwit, 
Sotofiiiii, Ahlifthwi, Kiihiimaiion, C'ohoktriou, OddMtkii, 
Cewiiti'13, am! Fixattfm. R. tr, f^VA-r «. t, 


tv. xlv. 120 Calcination is the Pulverization of a Thing by 
B'ire. X831 R. Knox Cloquefs Afmi.xfrj Bones . . may be 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. *875 Urb Diet. 
Arts I. ^73 The process of burning lime, to expel the car- 
bonic acid, is one of calcination. 

tb. Extended to other processes producing 
similar results ; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in general. Obs. 

x6ia W00DAI.L Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Calcination is 
solution of bodies into Calx or AJcool, by desiccation of the 
native humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, Sulphur, or the 
like. S64X French DisiUL 1.11651) g Calcinatim . , vatsY 
be done two waies — by firing, by Corosion. xq&i Chambers 
Cyei. S.V. 1791 Hamirton Berthollet's Dyeing I. i. i. i, 
xo According to its degree of oxydation icalcinationl i8»a 
I M ISON Sc. Art 11 . 90 The process of combining a metal 
with oxygen w'as called calcination, now oxigenation. 

2 . gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 

x 6 t 6 Bullokar, Cakmafian, a burning, a turning into 

ashes. 17*2 Wopraston Reiig. v.pa 1 he earth reformed 

out of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination. 182a 
lUack^tf. 3 fag. XII. 280 Those burnings of barns.. and the 
general calcinatiau which has gone through the country. 

3 . A calcined condition. 

1830 I-VELL Princ, Geal. 28 Steno had compared the 
fo.ssi! shells . . and traced the various gradations from the 
.state of mere caldnation, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect substitution of stony matter. 

b. comr. That which has been calcined, a cal- 
cined product or * calcinate*. 

1712 tr. Pomefsl/ist. Drugs 1 . 104 Frltt is. ,a Calcination 
of those Materials which rnaKe Glass. 1723 BKAimEY 
Diet. 11 . S.V., A quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination. 

t CaTcinator. Obs. [Agent-noun f. med.L, 
mkindre.'] One who practises calcination. 

163S Person Varieties u 4a What is your opinion concern- 
ing the potableness of Gold, after which, our Chyinists,. 
and Calctnators . . make such search and labour? 
CaXciUBitory (krelsimatori, kcedsi-), a. and sb. 
[f. med. L. m/dndl- ppl. stem of caldnare + -oiiY.] 

A. adj. Serving for calcination, 

x6ii CoTGR., Calciftatoire^ cakinatorie, calcinating. X678 
R. RIusseix] tr. Gehr v. i. 273 Let the Culcinatory Furnace 
be made square in length four foot. 

B. sb. A vessel used for calcination \^^caldnd- 
tdrium {Vos') in Du Cange]. 

X730 6 in Bailey; hence in John.5on and mod. Diets, 
t CaTciaie, Obs. rare-"^. [? ad. med.L. <r4£r/- 
dnettSj or ? ^mkinus., f. mix lime.] Of lime, 

1576 Baker Gesner's yexvelof lhalih 206 a, An oyle will 
then issue, which shall be named the calcine oyle. 

Calcine (kwlsnim), •v. Also 4 caloone, 4 5 

calcyne. [ad, med.L. (akindre^ a tem of the 
alchemists, ‘ to burn like lime, to reduce to CAL.t’, 
PruU, the med.L. word arose in Italy, where caiefna 
‘lime, quick-lime', deriv. of It. cakef h.iakesndis cited l>y 
I Hi Cange in a Latin document of t2is; Florio has also 
mkiuare to burn lime, * to burn minerals to correct tlie 
malignitie of tliem'. 'i‘he accentuapon cajeening occurs 
in Chaucer; caki'ne k the pronunciation in Ben Jonson, 
and all the pcsets since ; though some recent Dictionaries 
give ca lcine either as an alternative or sole pronunciation.] 

1 . To reduce to c|uick-lime, or to an analogous 
substance, by roasting or burning; *to burn in 
the tire to a calx or friable subMance’ j. 

By the alchemists anil early chemists this was supjKwed to 
be to reduce a mineral or metal to its purest or most refined 
residuum by driving off or cansuniin.^ all the more volatile 
and perislmbk constituents ; in reality it yielded in most 
cases a metallic oxide, thtms4h soinetiauis only a finely com- 
minuted or sublimed form of a metal, or a (jesiccaicd form 
of other substance. 

e 1386 Isee Calcining vM. c X460-70 Bk. Quintessence 
9 'Hit science to brynge gold into calx , . iti pc conmibk 3e 
sch.il fynde be void calcyiieU and reducid into erbe. *5^ 
K. Day (/ri/rKPhe Key of Philosophie .. howe to prepare, 
Calcine, Sublime, and dkHolue all manner of Mineral b. 
r6ot Hoei-ANu /V/>#/ H. 5v9 Fire burnetii and calcineth 
stone, whereof k made that mortar whidi bindeth all work® 
in nmsonry. tSio B. Jonson Akk. n. iit, *161.6) £>24, I sent 
pm Ilf his kees there, talciifd. . Out of that calx, I ha* 
WQiine the salt of Merevry. xfixa Woogai.e Smg, Afaie 
Wks, <if>s;ri tpf Swines hcMofs burnt or Calcined till they lie 
white, X643 Sir T. itiowNE Reiig, Ated. i. % 50, I would 
gladly know how hUw»is with an actuail fire calcin’d, or 
Ininiit the Goldcsi Calfe into powder, *799 (», Smith 
Lahmi, L 77 A little nitre thrown. into the crtidble, which 
effectually calcines the remairiingregutusofantiinotiy. x8*a 
Imison Sc.e^ Art II, 3*8 Hake tome oysters-shelk, calcine 
them, by keejdng them in a good fire .for atotit an hour. 
183a Hr. MarnNKAU Dili Vail, iv. ^7 Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained bow the ironstone, or w/wasit ts called, k lakined 
Hi the kilns. X874 fCNKiiir Diet, Aieek. s.v. Cakmaiim^ 
Copfier and «>tlier ores are c.Ticined, to drive off the sulphur, 
the lasing oxidi«d md iulphimc acid beiiif dis- 

engaged md voktilissed, 

D, To subject to a beat sufficleiit to desiccate 
thciroiigbly. destroy caatatned or^wm.s, etc. 

i^Bo MacCoii^ac AntiupL Smrg, io5&hrlkier and Dwb 
establkhed that it wm not necessary to calcine air. 

To purify or refme by cmmmlns tbe 
grosser part- 

Hawnctchi *30 Yet you by a chaste 

Chiinicke Art, Calcine fraile bve to pietie. *648 Eamu 
W fA'TMoai.o. O/m Saerm 88 The Crim«m streaks 
telace the Damaskt Wm, Calaii'd by night, rite pure Gold 
from the East, a xfit K.«n Prepar, Wk«» ifti lY. *59 Ytmr 
Clay by the last Fire calcia'd, Sbali to ipirktial be refin’d* 

2 . gm. To bum to ashes, consume. ' 

*&|x M. Wm.mKSerm. 225 Hhoagh the fwemi con- 
fiugration sbirfi at last calane glorious struciuiw Inio 


ashes. 1646 T. Hall Poems 1 Harmlesse reams . . Tobacc® 
can Calcine tficm .soon to dust. 1853 CosTELi.o 5 '/K?n Screen 
77 His body was found on the stone floor of his dormitory 
calcined to a cinder. z88a Farrar Early Ckr, 1 . 2x4 Cal* 
cining the cities of Sodom and GoraorraE 

fe-Af- . . 

1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Easter 1, As his death calcined 
thee to dust, c X650 Denham Progr. Learning 1. 157 Fiery 
disputes that union have calcined. *879 Farrar St. Paul 
1 . 19 There are souls in .which, the burning heat of some 
transfusing purpose calcines eveiy other thought. 

3. intr. To suffer calcination. 

1704 Newton Opticks (J.) This crystal is a pellucid fissile 
stone , . enduring a red heat without iosipg its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion, xpqt 
Hamilton in PHL Trans. LXI. 49 Its cone in many pans 
has been calcined, and is still calcining, by the hot vapours, 
x86x A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. vi. 226 'i'he drawback of these 
stones fdunch and chalk] is, .that under fire they calcine. 

Calcined (kselssi-nd). [f. Calcinb V. + -Ei> i.] 
Reduced to diy powder or ash by biirning ; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of lire ; jiurged by 
fire. 

*583 Plat Divez’s nexv ExperA.x’y^^Q 37 Weigli out of this 
calcined coppresse one part. 1605 Timmk Querstt. ii. i, 
105 Salts maybe extracted out of all calcined nietalis. S732 
Arbuthnot A'r/^.v of Diet Calcin'd Hartshorn, wdiioh 
has something of this Quality. xSzo Henry Klem. Chem. 
(1826) L 619 Pure magnesia .. is . , prepared by tb.e calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 Tyndall Peaztm. Sc. (ed. 3* xi. 301 When a decoction 
ofjneat is effectually .screened from ordinary air, and sup- 
plied solely with calcined air, xmtrefaction never sets in, 
*876 Routledge Discov. 28 The calcined ore is then ready 
for the blast furnace. 

f Calcraeous, tr. [a. med.L, m/** 

dne-tis (f. calx lime) + -OTS.] Of the nature of 
quick-lime ; caustic. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Arckidaxis i. vi. 86 How acute or 
Calcineous soever it be . . tis by that acuity alone that, it 
Operates- 

Calciuer (kadsaimoi). [f. Calcine v. + -ee i.J 

1. One who calcines. 

X708 Motti20,x Rabelais tv. xxix, A Calciner of Ashes, 

2. An apparatus for calcining; spec, a kiln or 
furnace for roasting ore. 

1837 Pezmy Cycl. V. 1 I- 502/1 The charge of ore usually 
put into the calciner weighs about three . , tons. x870.A?ijr. 
Meek. 21 Jan. 447A d'h^rc are two calciners in use fin .roast- 
ing copper ore], one of them known as an ‘open*, and the 
other as a* blind’ calciner. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 84a.. 
Calcining (ktclsaimiq), vbi. sk [1 C At, CINE 

The process of reducing to a calx, 
burning to ashes, or subjecting to a roasting heat. 

CX386 (hiAUCEK Ck(m. Vem. Pud. 4 T. 2x8 'I’he care and 
wo 'I’hat we hudden in cure matires sulflyiayng And iu al« 
inalgamyng and calceuiyng Ofquyk siluer, x 6 ox Holland 
Pliny, Expl. IVds. 0/ Art, Cakiutug, the buriisiig of a 
minenill, or any thing, fijr to correct the malignitk* cf it, or 
reduce it into ponder, 1641 French DistPi, l *. 1651.1 9 Cor- 
rosion is the Calcining of bodies by corrosive this^g", x86x 
W. Fairbauin Addr.' Brit. Assoc,, The dhferem proc«s«», 
from tli« calcining of the c»re to the protiuctioii of the bar, 

_ iiitrib. xbSst Mkkrltt A-’'mV Art q/G/as,fih *1 he Calirar 
is a kind of calcining furnace. 1875 Ure Did. Arts I. 914 
'|.*he Calcirang .Furnace rests upon a vimlt. *876 
DisctK>. kB Large cahdning kilns. 

Calcining (kidsaimig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-iNci That calcines. 

i644*^ Cleveland Gm. Pimm is No more of your 
cidoming Flame, 1757 Dyer AAw ixSoy* 97 Ditts.«)lvhig 
water's, and calcining sun's and thieving air’s attacks, 
Cilcinitre, synonym of KmitioALciTE. 
i' Calcinine, Obs. [see - izk.] * Calcine 
1607 Sylvester Dh Bartas n. iv i. u6a:p 417 Gods <lrca.d 
wrath, which quick doth calcinize The marble Mountains. 
1656 Blount Glmsogr., Caltinhe, to bnni to adtes., to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 

Calcio* (kredsirt-b a combiiritig form of Cal* 
OfitM, iise<i in namts of minerals; as caloioHS#!®** 
»tlte, a variety of Cei.ehtitis containing much 
lime; oadcio-fo'rrit®, a hydrous phosphate of 
calcium and iron, occurring as a sulphur 5 ellow 
mineral ■{ Dana). 

Caleite (kirLait). A/m. [rmxl (Hakiinger 
1K45 m/di) f. L. rak-em limeF-iTK, q, v.] The 
native crystallixvd rliomljoh edral anhydrous car- 
bonate ol lime 4 calcium carbonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms ; calc-spar, calcareous 
s|mr. l*aken by Dana as the iyp«; <d‘ the { aieiM 
Ormp of anhytlrous carbonates. Akc» aiirib, 

*%9 MuttatiiiOM Ai/iiriVi Ap|», 547 A change bilo iryHul- 
line cakitt. *874 Dawkins Caw ilunt, ii. 64 lii«d wait 
glittering crystaw of eftldte. 1878 Bates Ceufr, Amer. vk 
8s Brown and bhitk bkiuk i» quart;^ mid Citldt« utums, 
0a*leitraait, a. r&re. ( pedanik,) fiid. L. mi* 
dlrdAi-em, klckhig: tee next.] Kickliig; that 
'•kicks* at any restriction, (’1 RECALcrriiAHt. 

Imd, Rftf, 8 Dec. fist A calcitrant nor of Cambritlge. 

(k«*isltrrit^, ®, [i L. faidirdD 
ppl. siem of fa/dim*r£ to strike with the heels, 
kick, t mkdm heel ; cf. obs. F. mkkrer iCotgr.).] 
imm. ami mir. To kick. 

*fi»3 OacKiRAM, Caidtraie, to kick®, iw wince. *6# 
Witama RmjCkar. 179 Caldirat#, kkk, jyoS MotTOwi 
KobfiCtk i%\ xiii. ’ 17371 54 The Filly. .Iiegafi to hpurii It, to 
calchraie it. X833S FrmePs Mag. V. 248 Tliey unxt an 
idol , . which ih« succeeding geiiemtbsis, ejidi for 
caicitrate* Mid heels over. 
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CSilcitratioil (kselsitr^j-jan). fn. 'of action f. ! 
prec. *. ^ee -ation.] Kicking, lit. andy?f. i 

x6$z, A. Rofss Arcana Microc. 5a I'he birth of a child is | 
caused partly by its calcitration. *702 C. Mather Magn. ^ 
CAn HI, m. iii. (1852I 537. 1866 G. Macdonald .,4 ww. < 2 - 
Neigh, X. (1878) 181 There were signs of calcitration in the ; 
churchwarden, when he perceived whither I was leading him. | 

Calciuim (ksc-lsiiJm). Clmn, [f. (by Sir H. 
Davy) L. t.alx^ cak,i)- lime, on tbe type of other 
names of metals in -OM, -lUM.] 

1 , A chemical element, one of the 'metals of the 
alkaline earths', being the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused of elements, it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was first 
separated by Davy in 1 808, as a light yellow 
metal, duct.le and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in air containing 
moisture, and forms 'quick-lime’. Symbol Ca. 

1808 Sir H. Daw in Phil Trafts. XCVUl. 316, I shall 
venture to dcnoininate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 1:815 W, Phillips 
OniL sSlin. GeolA^<i. 3> 25 IJme has been proved by Sir 
H. Davy., to be a metallic oxide, consisting of 28 per cent, 
of oxygen anrl 72 of calcium. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Si 
A s(ilid carbonate of calcium . . more commonly termed 
carbonate of lime. 1881 Lockykr in Nature No. 614. 321/2 
Those short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watdied coming out of the salts of calcium when 
decoinpositiun was taking place. 

2 . attrih, = Calcic ; as in cakmm compounds^ 

salts ^ etc.; e.sp. calcium carbonate, CaCOs, car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; cal- 
cium chloride, Ca Cl a, chloride of lime, blench- 
ing powder; calcium fluoride, Ca Fig, fluor 
spar ; calcium light, the lime-light ; calcium 
oxide, C'a ( 3 , <}uick-liirie ; caAcium phosphate 
Cag phosphate of lime, the chief constituent 

of bone-ash ; calcium silicate, Ca Si 0 a, found 
cry.stallizcd in tabular spar, etc. ; calcium sul- 
phate, Ca SO 4, found crystallized as Gypsum. 

1864 Dnity Tel 4 Oct., A blinding ray from a calcium 
light appuraiiLS. x8^ Roscoe Klcm.Chem. 154 When bones 
are burnt, a white solid mass is left tehind; this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. 1872 Daily News 7 Nov., Calcium 
lights shone on smiling inukitudes. 1873 Fovvnes Chem. 
3^4 Otlcium Carbonate is always precipitated, 

Calco- kiedko), combining form of L. cak^em 
lime [nut formed on L. analogies, which give mkU^ 
Uit after Gr. wonls] in various technical terms. 

1876 Tomes Dental Anat. 139 The * calcospherites,' by 
which iiaroe he designated the globujar forms seen and de- 
scribed by 'Rainie. IbM. J40 For this modified albumen he 
pro'Poses tlie name of * calcoglobulin ^ x88« Dana Mm. App. 
HI. 20 Cakozmdte. .a mixture of zincite and cakite. 
Calcography, improj;x.‘r sfielling of Chalc-. 
t Ca'icops, Ohs. A kind of fish, 

1727 A ilAuiinm Nmf Acc, £. Dttlll. xxxiii. ii Fish- 
jxmds to serve his Kitchiu with Carp, Calcops and Mullet. 
Calcour, var. ofCALKKR, Ohs., a fliviner. 
Calc-smter (km-lkjsimtoi). Aim. [ad. Ger. 
kalk’Sinter, f. kalk lime a. L. cak-em ; see Calc-) 

4 sinter slag.] A hard crystalline de|>osit from 
springs which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

1823 W. IlucKLAKii)^ Meiitf. Dilmt. 11$ Finuiy cemented 
ti^gethtT by stalagmitic infiltrations of calc-sinter. 1830 
\xmx Prime. Gml. i. 2 to One of these springs, .has formed, 
by its incrusuuionH, an elevated mound of solid travertin, 
or calc-sinter. *850 Leitch 31 niter’s A nr . Art § 2^. 300 
In Oreei:e . . tufa and cak-siiiter . , were also employed. 

Cal0-apar \ktrlkispau). Min. [see Calc-.] 
Calcareous .spiar or rhombohedral crystallized 
carbonate of lime. 

x8»2 Mm. Lowry Cmtwrs. .Win. IL 28 Most of the fine 
cak?,par o( I ivrhyshire is of a deep top.az yellow colour. 
1850 DAUttiiNY A tern. 77 te. viii. (ed. 2I 267 Why ..do the 
particles of carbonate of lime, assume sometimes the form 
of calc-spar, wmetimes of arragonite I 

Calo-tmjOf lka*dk{trf). 3 fm. [see Calc-.] A 
l>oroiL4 dei’tosit of carbonate of lime, formed by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. 

x8aa Mrs, Lowhy Cenpers* 3 fm, 11 . 26s Ackiiferom 
Earthy Minemk .. Calc-tttff. 1857 Pack 7 'exPM. 

Get)/. XX. if 18761 420 Chdc-tiiff . . is ail open, jiorous,and some- 
whstt earthy deposition 'of carbonate of lime from calcareous 
springs, xmsY 7 Ann Die/. Chem. I. 722 Cakinff, an allu- 
vial form of oirboimte of caklum. 

OaiculaMlity (kaedkiilllbi-lltD- [fi next ; see 
-ITY.] The ciualsty of being calculable. 

*873 B. Btw.vemf Crmerth P'fira vl 138 The characteristic 
all such |iaai:hi«es}i4 their ealculabdity. 

CslctilaM© ikirlkw?!ab’l}, [f. I-. mkuid~re 
or F. mlmker to calctikle : see -ablr, -bli. So 
mod.F’. eafi’Miahlell Capable of Wmg calculated ; 
that may be reckoned, measured, or computed. 

axfu IJtm IL iSa Eclii»es .. king r^Iar ai^ 

c.ilcufebk. i8©9-x 0 CoLKiHxm Frkrniiims^ xo 3 IncaMbk 
of producing' any regular, cootirmous, and calculable effect, 
x8»9 L Tayu« AVAw. vL <1867 > 113. The connexion of 
physical causes and efiects is known and calculable. *^5 
SmL »s ^lar, 333/2 There h always a oilculable rwk of 
a vacancy. " . ' . 

b. Of a Iverson : Such that his action in given 
circumstances can be reckonai upon and estimated, 
x86s P&ii 3 Mi G. t May t He is the least consistent, re- 
Ikbk, and »icttl»ble of jwibik mea. Gro. El»t 


Dan. Der. 222 He was exactly the man to feel the utmost 
piquancy in a girl whom he had not found quite calculable. 

Calcillar (kae-lkizn^), a. Math. [? f. Calcul- 
us + -arI.] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 

1831 Brewster Nenuton (1855) II. xiv. 9 The rules are .. 1 
extricated from algebraical process, ana presented in cai- 
cular form. 

t Ca'lculary, sh. ? Ohs. [same deriv. as next.] 
Grew’s name for a ' congeries of little stony knots * s 
in a pear. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants vi. §3 The Calculary ' most ob- 
servable in rough-ta.sted, or Choak- Pears) is a Congeries of 
little stony Knots. 1677 — Anat. Fruits ii. § 6 Tartareous 
Grains . . in some Pears . . almost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which I have thereupon named the Calculary. 1753 i 
CiiAMKER.s Cycl Snpf). s. V., The calculary is no vital, or 
essential part of the fruit. 1852 Smith ^ Fr. Diet., \ 
Calculary, pierre. 

Calculary (ksedki/Hari), a. Med. [ad. L. cak 
czildrius, f. calculus stone: see -AKY.] Of or 
pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

1660 G AUDEN Bp. BrcnmriiSg 2xZ Motion was tedious, .to 
him, by reason of his calculary infirmity and corpulency, 
t CaTculate, sb. Ohs. [f. L. caktddre to reckon : 
see next. Cf. estimate sb., and see -ate i, 2,] 

K calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

169s E. Bernard Fay. Jr. Aleppo in Misc. Cur.(ijoZ) HI. 
99 By a moderate Calculate there could not have been less 
at first than 560. X700 Rycaut //ist. Tjtrhs III. 432 An 

Exact and Secret Calculate was made of the true N umber. 
«x734 North E.vmn. m viii. ir 26. 602 Nor were these 
Brothers mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calculate (kcedkiz/k’th v.'^ [f. I., calculate 

ppl. stem of calculd'-re to count, reckon, f. calculus 
a stone (see Calculus). Cf. It. cakolare, Sp., Fg. 
calcuiar, F. caicitlcr. An early form of the pa. 
le. was calculat, -ate, ad. L. calculdkus.l 
. tram. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning ; to compute, 
reckon. 

1570 Dee Jfath. PrejP.42 Hable to CalcuI.Tte the Planetes 
places for all tymes. 1^6 tr. HolbeP Elem. Philos. (*839) 
92 When we calculate the magnitude and motions of heaven 
cr earth, xfiyx True Non.CouJ’. 152 About 165 years, Wfore 
the Councel . . is the highest period from whence they can 
be calculat. 1833 Hr. Maktineau Mauch. Strike iii. 35 The 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much digging 
and other work there would be. x86o Tvndai.l Glac. ii. § i. 
223 Bradley was able to calculate the velocity of light, 
b, ahsol. To perform calculations, to form an 
estimate. 

160X SiiAKS, yul. C. i. iii. 65 Why Old men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate, 16x3 R. C. Table Atph. led. 3) Caku* 
late, ca.Ht a count, reckon. *789 T. Jefferson iVrit. (1850) 
III. 35 As yet, no vote has been given which will enable 
us to calculate, on certain ground. 

2 . ellipt. To ascertain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, e. g.an eclipse, a nativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

XS93 .SiiAKS. a Hen, Ft, iv. i. 34 A cunning mum did cal- 
culate rny birth And told me that by Water I should dye, 
1667 Milton P. L. vui. 80 When they come to model Heav’ii 
And calculate the Starrs. 1857 De Quincky 6V««a xoTo 
calculate a lunar eclipse. 

1 3 . To reckon in, count, include. Ohs. 
xdAY Salfer .badness 32 CHe| must have l»een calculated in 
the Black-bill, if he had not taken himselfe off. 

4 . To plan or devise with forethought ; to think 
out ; to frame, arch. 

16^ O. Goddard in Inirad, to Burton s Diary (iSaS) I, 
30 For the indenture, that was calculated at Court, xdya 
CIrew Idea Hist. Plants | 3 That . . is a Thought not well 
Calculated. 1708 Swirr Sentiments Ch. Eng, Man Wks. 
1755 IL I. 68 He doth not think the church of England «o 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any reg^ular 
species of government. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Impr. 171 Each 
Iplayer] calculates his game witliout inspecting the tricks. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Character vlkx iRohn) IL 6x 
I'he English did not calculate the conque.st of the Indies. 
It fell to their character. 

6 . To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit yh’- a purpose. Const, yh/*, or inf. with to\ 
now only in passive. 

1639 Fuller Holy iFar n. 111.(184015* 'lliis vision, though 
calculated for this one bishop, did genemUy serve for all the 
nonresidents, xfipx T. H|Ai.K}.-dcc. AVtv Invent. x6 Voyages 
all c.Tlculated for the proving her against the Worm, xyay 
Swift Modest Prop. Wks. X754 IL n. 66, I calculate my 
remedy for this . . kingdom of Ireland, and for no other. 
X732 Berkeley Sermon to S. P. C. Wks. III. 250 The 
Christian religion was calculated for the bulk of mankind. 
*8*6 Seusrt Ani^. i, The coach wjsis calculated to carry six 
re^ar passengers. 1848 Tbirlwall AVsw. ( *877) 1. 137 The 
college IS calculated for the reception of sixty students. 

b. In tbe pa. pple. the notion of design gradually 
disap|>ears, leaving merely the sense * suited ' : see 
Calculatid below. (Cf. the similar history of' 
apt, fit, adapted, fitted.) 

6 . intr. To redcon or oount upon or an. 

X807 Southey HI. 109 All those may almost be 

calculated upon, x^ 1 . Taylor Entkus. vi. (1867) 114 
Security in calculating the future. *873 Tristram 
M&ab viii. *50 We had calculated cm a quiet Sunday. 

7 . U.S. calloq. To think, opine, suppose, * reckon’; 
to intend, purpose. 

*8|o Galt Dawrie T, 11. v, <x849) 56, I calculate, that ainT 
no thing: to make nobody afearo. *%3 Marryat Peter S, 
xfiv, lAmerimm speakingl * Wdl, cafataia,* said he, * so you 
met with a squall t* *1 caJtouiate not,* *83^7 Haumirton 


CUchm. 1. S91, I calculate you couldn’t, fault it in no par- 
ticular. *859 Knickerbocker Mag. XVH. (Bartlett), Mr. 
Crane requested those persons who calculated to join the 
singin’ school to come forward. 

t CaTculatej Obs. [f. L. calculus stone, 
pebble ; cf. coagulate, etc.] intr. T 0 form stone 
in the bladder. Hence .OaTculating ///. a. 

1607 Toi'Skll Four-/. Beasts X97 The same, .with .Parsley 
drunk in Wine . . dissolveth the stone in the bladder, and 
preventeth all such calculating gravel in time to come. 
Calculated (ktedkbfkited), pa. ppk. & ppl. a. 
[f. CALGULAT„Ii + -ED b], 

1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethought, 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola hi. .xxvi. (1880) IL 266 When he 
did speak it was with a calculated caution. 

' 2. Fitted, suited, fit, apt ; of a, nature or character 
proper or likely to. 

1722 De JFoe Cot. Jack (1840' 2S6 The state of life that I 
was now in was. .i>erfectly calculated to make a man com- 
pletely happy. 1793 W. Roheets Looker-on ( 17941 No. 52 
il. 273 These interlopers . . acted in a manner that was cal- 
culated to bring scandal upon the profession. *795 Southey 
Z//^ (1849) 1. 256 Never had man so many relations .so iitde 
calculated to inspire confidence. 1864 Man.si-:l Lett., etc. 

298 'I'hese transparent disguises were not calculated, 
and, probably, were not intended, to deceive. x868 Glad- 
stone JtiV. Mundi i. (1870I 3 A circumstance calculated to 
excite strong suspicion. 1879 in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 
76/2 Ireland is . - w'cll calculated fur the successful prose- 
cution of ostretjculture. 

Calculating (kEe-lkiiJl^tig), vhl. sh. [f, as 
prec. + -ING 1.] The action of the vb. Calculate ; 
calculation: chiefly atirib,, as in calculathig-engine, 
-machim, -machinery, etc. 

*7x0 Brit.^ Apollo 111 , 66 His Trigonornetiy' for the Cal- 
culating of Sines, I'angents, etc. 1833 Bkkws'ier A W. Magic 
xL 292 'The greater part of the calculating-machinery. 1878 
'J'ait & Stewart Dnseeu Univ. ii. § 80. 90 Charles Babbage, 
the designer of the well-known calculating engine. 

Calculating (ksedkiwUHiiQ ), ppl. ai. [f. as prec. 
-(■ That calculates ; esp. that shrewdly or 

selfishly reckons the chances of gain or advantage. 

x8o9"I2 Mar. Edgewobth Ahsenteeix, lie was calculating 
and mercenary. *828 Scott F. 31 . Perth xx.xii, It liad 
been resolved, with the most calculating cruelty. 184* 
MiALi.in Noncon/. l. 145 Men of a hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Hence CaToulartingly adv, 

1855 M,rs. WiHTNEY Gayxvorthys i, (1879) 7 liuldah .Brown 
looked calculatiri|i:ly upon the gathered material 

t Calculating, ppl- Obs. See Calcu- 

late v.^ 

Caleulatioa (kielkbHe"Ljon). Also 4 calcu- 
lacioun. [a. F. calculation, ad. L. caleuldtidn-'emj 
f. calculdre to reckon, Calculatb. See -ATIOK..,] 

1. The action or process of reckoning; computa- 
tion. 

*393 Gower Con/ II. 230 A great magicien Shulde of his 
calculation, Seebe of constellation, How they the citee 
mighten gette. IHd, I II. 46 Hemaketh his cakuladoas, He 
rnakfth liis demonstrations. c*40o Maundev. 236 Tlic 
Pliilosophres comen, and seyn Iiere avys aftre her calcuia- 
ciouns. x6t4 Raleigh Hist. World in. xxv, (R.) One Bar- 
tholomew Sculict. .hath by calculation found the very day. 
Jtysy J05.1NSON Riunbl. No, 1541*3 No estimate i$ more « 
danger of erroneous calculatjons. *875 Jowktt Piatoi^d. 2} 
111. 412 All arithmetic and calculation have to do with 
number. 

2. coner. The form in whicli reckoning is made ; 
its product or result. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. 134 If we supi>ose our 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creation. x$x« Jane Austen Mans/ Park 
<i85i> 81 If the first calculation is wrong, we make a second 
better. *87* C. J>AVi.KS Metr, Sysi. iii. 125 This cakulatkm 
could not long suit the revenue. 

3. Estimate of probability, forecast, 

1847 Emerson Repres. 31 en. vi, Napoleon Wks, (Rohn) 1 . 372 
His very attack was never the iuspiration of courage, but 
the result of calculation. *848 Lytton Harold v, *42 
Hitherto, he had advanced on lus career without calcula- 
tion. x864'i 'ennvson En. Ard. 470 'Phe lazy gossips of the 
port, Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 

C^cxda'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or |,>ertamin|r to calculation. 

*874 PiAZZi Smyth Our Inherit. iL 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculatioua! value of r. 
tCaToTEilativ0, Mml ? Ohs, [ICaloul-bs 
+ -ATIVB.] Liable to calculary disease. 

*6sy Tomunson Penou’s Disp. x% Foments applyed to 
pleuritical , . persons, as also to the eakulative. 

Caleulatiire (ksedki^/tiv), a.t ff. Calob- 
LATS ; see -ative.] Of or pertaining to cal- 
adation ; ^ven to calculating. 

c xfS/6> Burice Popery Lams Wks, IX. ^ HaHts of oalcula-- 
live dealings, FrmePs 3 Iag. X 5 CI . mf Extiaordinaiy 
eakulative powers, *865 Cailyle Fredk. Gt, VIIL xix. v. 
X70 l>aua . . sits expectant; elaborately calcuktive. 
CalCTilatojr (ksrlklii^hfhoi). [a. L. eaimldt&r,, 
n. of agent £ mkul&re, corresp. to F, calcula* 
temr : see Calcdlatb and -OE.J 
1 , One who calculates ; a reckoner. 
c rgks WvcLiF SeL Wks. Il, 408 Siche ben many calkcla- 
tones. »6** CoTOR. CakulaSeUTt a reckoner, calculator, 
*7»t Da Foe Pk^m (1884) Calculators of Nativities. 
xi4S! Thaciceray&c. jVh/,xi,(Pock.ed.x^7)3a* Eosuo- 
mkts and calculators. *84* -4 Emerson Ess* Experience 
Nature hates mlmhdom*, her methods are saltatory and 
iaifAikivt, 
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CALEFY. 


2. a, A set of tables to facilitate calculations, 
b. A mecbanical contrivance for performing cer- 
tain calculations ; a calculating machine. 

1784 Thomson The Universal Calculator. 38354 W. 
Walton im/e) The Complete Calculator . . and Universal 
iteadi" Reckoner. zBj6 S, KemingioTi Museum Catnip ho. 
831 Ihis screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
aMular displacements of less than 20 seconds. 

Calcmlatory, a. ? Oh. [f. CAhcmAm v. + 

-OEV ; corresp. to L, .calmlatdnusj F. calculatoire^ 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

3631 CoTGR., Caknlatoire, calculatorie, calculating. 3637 
Jack-son Creed vi. Wk.s. V, ado The argument is but cal- 
culatory, and this kind jOf argument is deceitful. 3649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Cmsc. ni. ii, (1654) 179 Calculatory or figure- 
casting' Astrology, 3677 Plot Ox/ardsh.^ a86 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation, 
t Caictlle, sk Oh. Also 7 calouH, S calcnl. 
[a, ¥. mkul in. same sense, ad. L. calculus i see 
bcdowj , « Calculatioh. 

rdox Holland Pliny xviii. xxix, According to the calculi 
of others, the true reason and cause is this. xdSa Wmeler 
^ourn. Greece i. 20 He is much mistaken in the Calcuie, both 
of its Longitude and Latitude. 3738 Wodrow Corr. <3843) 
IL 407, I de.sign . . to . . bring the matter to a close calcuie 
■with the printers. 3754 Erskine Princ. Sc. JLmu (1809) 480 
■ Decrees . . founded on an error in calcul 
t Calcuie, “V* Obs. Forms : 4 oalctilen, cal- 
cIbb, 5 ealktile, -el, -ylle, 5-6 41 ( 1 , 4-6 calcuie. 
'pa. F. cakule-r in same sense, ad. L cakuld-rei 
see Camulatb.] To reckon ; 5* Calculate v, 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. XV, 364 Of hat was calculed of |?e ele- 
ment he contrarie h^i fynde. <? 33.80 Wyclip Senn. xxix. 
Sel. Wks, I. 75 bei traveilen in veyn hat calculen hat, etc. 
x^Trevisa liigden (Rolls Ser.) 11 , 237 Pie caicleh and 
ikccounteh he ages of h® world by howsendea. 3496 Dives 
4 Paup. .(W. deW.i i. xxv. 67 Jt They that calculen & casten 
yeres, dayes h monethes, 3549 Cempi. Scot, 367 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn & blude. 3559 fl* Balk a vis Lei, 
in Keith IHsL Aj^. Sc. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen . .'will tak monethlie. 

t Caicmler* Oh. ff. prec.] « Calculator. 
<rx39x Chaucer AsfraL 14 Thin alrnury k cleped the den- 
ticle of capricorne or dies the kalkuler. 1470 H ARDiNO(. 7 in?«. 
dx.xx,viii. i,x. The ,xx, daye of Maye. .as calculers it knowe. 
CalcnMpag^e (kse-lkii^iIIV^hi,^L Jk/cd [a. F. 

. cakuilfragi a. ‘ that breaks calculi L. type *cak 
culifmg'USft'/rag-ush'ttzking^frangire to break,] 
An instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi {Spd, Soc, Lex,). Hence 
CialoiillJfeagoTi® tz., (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

t Calctiliixpr, sk Oh, [f. Calculk v. -i- 
-Iira l.J Calcuiating, reckoning. 

^ 33^4 Chaucer Traylus i. 71 Whan bis Calcas knew by 
calkelyng. 3387 Trhvisa lllgden. (Rolls Ser.i I. 39 J>e cal- 
calynge of Denys, .'hah lasse by x.xii 3ere h^ k* calculynge 
of Jerom. 158a Batman Barth. DeP. R. vnu xxvi. 331 Abk 
to science and use. of calkling and of accompts. 
Calculist, [f.CAL0UL-us+-i8T.| One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus ; a mathematician. 

x8*9 Caslvle Far, Rev. f Cmt, Mkc. IV, 338 Mathesis, 
of wliich, it has been said, many a Great Calculist has nut 
even a notion. 

t CalctllO'Se, tz. [ad. L. cakiddS‘Us stony.] 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

Pailad. m I hub. ». 374 Tlte feldes calculosc 
%, Af*/.«CALCULOUB I. 

x< 5 S 5 Sir T. Browne*s^/te‘«if. F.p. }i. iv. dx Calculosc led 
calculous] concretions in the kidney. 

Hence Csblcttlosity. rars^% 

*656 Blouwt Gims&gr,^ Cakul0sity^^ fulness of stones or 
C«a.nt«rs, 

Calctilotig (kse-lkiJ^lafs), a, [ad. L. cakulh-m, 
t cakuius atone, pebble ; corr€.sp. to F. mlmkuxLl 

I. Med. Of or pertaining to a calculus or the 
stone ; diseased with the stone ; calcularj. 

x<S^ Timke OuerstY, m. rsd A remedy .. to mittigatc and 
to dis»)lue such calculous & stony matter. ^3(583 RomNsoN in 
JRay*s Carr. ( 18481 337 A |CKxi medicine in some scorbutic 
and calculous cases, a xSox W. HKBEimEN Cammeut. xvi 
(38061 84 In opening the bodies^of calcuioua persons, *803 
Med, frui. IX. 355 To ascertain the precise imturt of cal- 
culous urine, iMWay A®»»kethy Surg. IVks. (1837'! 11 . eew 
3 Mo calculous concreiion was found after death. ^ xB^Lmd, 
Rev. Oct* *30 A victim of confirmed calculous disease. 

1 2 . Stony (as the * cakukry * of a pear). Oh, 
xdvx Grew Amat Plants vL §3 A tiinpk Body, having 
neither any of the Lignous foiranch«!i- in it, nor any Cakulous 
Knots. 

CaXeiil'iit (kaedkiiMs). iY. 4 , [L.;** 

' smail stone’> dim. of calx stone, pebble ; also, 
a stone or counter used In playing draughts, a 
stone used in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, whence, reckoning,cakuktioa, account ; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentence.] 

I I , Med, * A stone. A generic term for concre- 
tions occurririg accidentally In the animal body* 
{Sfd. Sec, Ixx . ). Calculi are of many kinds, and 
receive names from the various parts of the body 
in which they occur, as nml (k the kidneys), 
msicai (k the bladder), ^mialk (k the pre- 
late), mkslmal (in the intestines, chiefly of 
animals), etc., or from the nature of their com- 
position, as MlAk acidf mrte acid caimluSf etc. 

1*639 ScLATEE F.vp, Thu. {xtmj) I, I'o Rdr, s llat ia- 


^llum studiosorum, Calculus Renum.) 173a Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 420 A Human Calculus, or Scone. 3760 tr. 
Keyskps Trav. IV. 339 Bezoar is . . a stone or calculus 
taken from a species of the East and West Indian goats. 
3807 M. Baillie Morb. Anat, 308 Calculi when divided. . 
exhibit most commonly a laminated .structure, 3849 Todd 
CycL A nat. ^ Phys. I v . 85/3 The oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. 1880 Med. Temp. Jml. Oct. 6 Biliary 
calculi are not infrequently due to this influence. 

1 2. Computation, calculation. Obs. 

S684T. Burnet The. Earth 1 . 166 Suppose the abyss was but 
half as deep as the deep ocean, to make this calculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover’d with mountains 1693 
E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of a very great number of Years. 
38x7 Coleridge Bkg, Lit 340 For the purposes of mathe- 
matical calculus it is indifTerent which force we term nega- 
tive, and which po.sitive. 

3. Afal/i. A system or method of calculation, 
* a certain way of performing mathematical investi- 
gations and resolutions* (Hutton); a branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the Diffbbential, Integral Calculus, etc. 
The differential calculus is often spoken of as * the 
calculus *. 

1672 Phil, Trans, VII. 4017 , 1 cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus, 3750 Jbid, XLVII. xi, 62 Mr. 
Clairant . . kept his calculus a profound secret. 3804 Ibid. 
XCIV. 219 If the introduction of tlie new calculi, as they 
have been called, has extended the bounds of science. 1796 
Hutton Math, Diet. I. 234 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Calculus, the Algebraical Calculus, the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxiqnal 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, the Literal or Symbolical 
Calculus, etc . .A Igebrakal, Literal or Symbolical Calculus 
is.. the .same with algebra. 3837 Carlyle B'r. Ret>. *1872) 
HI. IL i. 60 Science which cannot with all its calculuses, 
differential, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob- 
lem of Three gravitating Bodies. 3846 Mill Logic lu. xxxv. 
I 6 I'lie genenil problem of the algebraical plculus. 3854 
Boole Invest Laim Th. i. (L.) The exhibition of logic in 
the form of a calculus, 3878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/, P, 
270 Fount of spirit force Beyond the calculus. 

I Cald, obs. t CoLi> ; obs. pa. t. of Call. 

IlCaMarium (kdeIde-»Tii?m). [L., f, calid-us 
hot.] A (Ri.maii) hot baih or bath-room. 

3753 in Ck AMBERS Cyci. Supp. 3832 Cell PomPeiana I. 
vl 106 The stove of the caldarium. 1856 R. vaugman 
Mystics ftB6o I, v. i. no It. .grinds their corn, fills their 
caldarium, i88x Darwin Earth-worms 227 The top.s of 
the broken down walls of a caldarium or bath were like- 
wise covered up with 2 feet of earth. 

Caldee, obs. form of Chaldee. 
tl Caldera (kalde*»Ta). Geol. [a. Sp. caldera « 
Fg. caldeha, F. chaudibre cauldron, kettle, boiler 
L. calddria, pi. of prec.] A deep caiildron-Iike 
cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

*865 Lveli. Ekm. GeoL ted. 6t 63a Enlarged afterwards 
into a caldera. xByn Watts Diet. Chem Vil. 553 (InJ the 
valley of Furnas . . the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. The three largest and most active of tliese are 
called ‘caldeiras*. 

Cadderite. Min, A variety of garnet. 

*837 Dana Min, (1868) 269 Calderite^ a mineral from 
Nepaul, IS .said to be nothing but massive garnet. 

Galdese, var. of Chaldese z;., to cheat- 
tCaldewelle. Obs, 

3463 Mann. 4- Housek, Exp, 392 Item payd ffor viy. pypys 
of caklewdle, ix.*. 

t Caldmaw© t see Cai.mewb. 

Caldrife, var. of Cauldhifk a. Sc, cold. 
Caldron, another spelling of Cauldron. 
tCale, jAI Oh. [a. F. cak in same sense.] A 
kind of head-dress worn by women ; a Caul. 

DisLOMEy in Roxburgh Ballads (,3887) "'‘^ 1 * 39* Her 
Ladies, .in costly cales of gold. 

t Cal6, sbJ^ obs, 

1708 Lmid.Gaz. Ho. 4453/4 One black Gelding , , with a 
very large Star tending to a Cak, a charge lately laid on 
his Left Eye, 

Cale, ’ early northern f. Kali^ Cole, cab- 
bage, and cabbage broth or soup, 
dale : see also Caleb. 

tCale, w. Ohs. [a. F. cak-r In same sense 
( » Fr,, Sp. caiar^ It. cdlare) t—H. ckald-rc, ad. Cr. 
XeAd-v to slacken, loosen, let down, lower.] 
irans. To lower (sails, yards, etc.). 

*65* UaouHART fimel Wks. (1834) a* 3 By the malig- 
nancie or over-mastering power of a crow winde, they 
fhcwld be forced to imk the hypoertrioa! bunt. 

i Caleaa, oaHeaa, eall^ooai* [Per®. 
ffaiifdn,} * A water-pipe for smoking ; theFeman 
form of the babble-babble * (¥tile). 

*71^ Elton k Manway Tra&h (*763)1. nv. 16 Sevml 
Persians of distinction, who, %mmking their callean, ol>- 
served a profound riknee.^ *83* H. Martyn Let m Mem. 
III. 4*825) 4 ** Reaclkmg in garden and smoking caleans. 
*8«8 RmMMibmh i iV.) The elder of the mm met to 
smoke their calli^ns under the 
Oaleatoiir ; see Caliatoub. 

Calecaimoxi, var* of Colcahnon* ■ 

Cfdeelio, j see. C alash* 

Caledomiatt (kselfd^umlfe), d. and sk [f. 
Caiedmiaf Roman name of part of northern Britain, 
in modem times applied poetically or rhetorically 
i to Scotland, or the Scottish ■ Highlands, ‘Cale- 
donia, stem and .wBd * (Scolt).] 


A. adj. Of ancient Caledonia ; of Scotland. 

3656 Blount Glossogr.^ Caledonian, belonging to Scot- 
land, formerly called Caledonia. 3785 Warton Milton * s 
S ilv. Lib. (T.) Tinged with Caledonian or Picrish woad, 
Plod. Used in titles, as *the Gentlemen of the Cakdoniaa 
Hunt’, ‘the Caledonian Railway*. 

B. sb. A native of ancient Caledonia ; hmmr-. 
ousiy =s Scotchman. 

3768 J. M.'^ci’werson fri7/<?) Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Ancient Caledonians. 3781 ititle) 'I’he Un- 
fortunate' Caledonian in England. 3813 J. Grant (////<?) 
Account of the Piets, Caledonians, and Scots. 1883 Daily 
News 4 Sept. 5/6 Those who go ‘ through ' with the volatile 
Caledonian [Flying Scotchman]. 

Craledoait© (ktclRknsiit). Min. ' [f. L. CaU'> 
don-ia Scotland -h -ITB.] A mineral (see quot.) 
foimd at Lead hills in Lanark shire and elsewhere. 

*863 Watts DAV. Chem,{xZ^(^'' 1 . 722 Cakdomte, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonate of lead, from X.eadhiIIs in Scotland. 

Calediict, var. of Caliduct. ■ 

Caleevere, obs. form of Cal,iver. 
Calefe»€i© 2 it (kailiffS J'ent), a. and sk [ad. 
h. cakfacienf~em, pr. pple. of cakfaePre .to mdkt 
war.m, f, cale-re to be warm + facLre to make.] 

A. adj. Producing warmth. 

B. sb. Med. A medical agent which produces 
warmth or a sense of heat. 

3663 Lovell Hist Amm. f Min. 4*8 It’s cured , . by ,, 
calefacients. xSSx in Syd, Soc. Lex. 3885 Lu. Bramwkll 
in igtk Cent. June 1027 Galen, .says : * <.>ld age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefacients.’ 
i* Calefa*cted, fpL a, [f. L. calefact-us heated 
+ -BD.] Heated, warm. 

3599 A. M. GabdhomPs Bk. Physick 85/1 Liquefye it in 
some calefactede locaiione. 

OalefactioDt (kml/fse’kjon). Also 6 cali-, 7 
calfaction, oaUifaotioa. Now rare, [ad. L, 
calefaction-em, n. of action f. cakfacLre^ 

1. Making warm (//A andy^^. ); warming, heating. 

35.^7 Bookde Bren. Health Ixxiii. 22 It doth stgnifye cali- 

faction of the lyver. 3574 Newton Health blag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and calefaction. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Mem, (1823 ' 35 Ardent are other some because influenced by 
calUfaction. C3750 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 Vi. 98 The 
blood is returned again to the heart for a fresh cakmetion. 
3852 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Editc. jo 'Hie science 
of calefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. 

2. Heated condition. 

3634 R. H. Sakrne Regim. 196 'I'he Calefaction or boyl- 
ing ceaseth not by Blood-letting. 3844 Blaekw. Mag. 5'<;>9. 
[He] paused after his labours in a state oiOKtreimc&khctlon, 

t B. Afcd. [Set qiiot.) Obs. 

161Z Woodall .Surg, Mate Wks, ^1653) 268 Calfaction is 
a . . preparing simple and compound medicameiits, not by 
boy ling or burning, but by the moderate heat of the Bun, 
firo.,f mu,x eipdnuSf vel ejus vicarius, 

Oalefactiva (kael/fm’ktivj, <a:. Now 'ram [f. 
L. cak/achf ITk stem of cak/aePre to warm : me 
-IVE.] Having the tendency to warm ; warming, 
3576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (16331 jo* 'Phe wanne 
and calefactive .spirit, which . . was infohed into the whole 
world. 3678 Hobbes Decameron Wks. 1845 Vil, iso 'I'he 
air , . had gotten a calefactive power. 3874 B. Bernard 

S, Laver 1. *58 Calefactive depths of CelticiMn. 

Calefactor (kad/fm-kt^i). [Agent-noun of 
Latin type from calefacLre to warm.] 

1 1. He who, or that which warms *, a warmer. 
*605 Timmb Quersit n. vH. 133 It standeth in mtdt of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate. 

2. Name of a small kind of stove. 

3833 FrasePsMag. 111. 140 On the one ham!, .smokes da 
patent calefactor.ss a Dinner of innumerable cuurwis. 

Calefaxtory (ksel/tm’ktari), a. and sk [ad. 
L. cak/acldrius Having heating power, f. cak/arhc 
to warm ; in B, ad. med.l*. cakfacibnutn a place 
or appliance for warming.] 

A. adj. Adapted for or tending to warming, 

3733 J. ihK,Ki.K ‘'*817' S3 Love, like sunbeams, .cnn- 

tracted to one object is fervent and cakfaetory. *848 
Bachelor of Albany 78 Calefactory arraugemenis ami 
tlierraai comforts. 

B. sb, 1, I'he room in a mona.stery where the 
inmates warmed themselves, 

x<S83 ikpW'tGlossogr,. Cali factory., is a room in a Monas- 
tery, with one or more fires in it, where the Mdigiou.s per- 
sons warm themselves, after they come from Maiuw, *774 

T. West Auiiq, purmss {*8051 73 The l»A;utorium, cale- 
factory, and conversation room. ^ *844 E, R. Maitland 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in tli« 
calefactory, 

2. A warming-|)an ; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when administering thecucimrkt iii cold 
weather ; otherwise called the pmm. 

*S3^ Im, IJmola Caikedrai in Momsiimm Angik, V! II, 
328* A calefactory, silver and gilt, wiih kavci ^mven, 
weighing nine ounces and half, X|«6 Regut Rulm in 
Antiq, Sarisk (17711 *98 A l*’***^ of Silver for holy water , , a. 
calefactory, silver and gilt with divers Scriptures* 

1 3. w» Califaciekt sk 

t6p Tokwnwh Renof/s Disp. 903 Idany cafofaemrits .♦ 
m Pepper, Bartram, Bituinen, 
f V, Obs, Also oalify, [ad. mtri.L, 

cak/cdrct l caien to be hot ; see -FT.] 

1. Imm, To make warm or hot ; to warm, hesL 
Also ahal Heii-ce Oalefiled pfl a. 

Pilgr,Peif,n^3t)%i This, spirlimll %tum of grace 


CALEMBOTTB. 


CALEMDEB. 


.. calefyeth, warmeth] & illumyneth our soules. 

*599 A. M. Gabelho7ier's Bk,Physick 13/1 Take the kernelles 
ot' wallnuttes, lay them in calefyede water. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renoirs Disp. 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 

2 . intr. To become warm. 

X646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 31 Crystall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or li^ht 
bodies. X658 R._ Franck North. Mejn, {xZip 350 Soils, 
which calify and indurate by the Sun’s reflection. 

Calegarth* var. of Calgarth Obs.., cabbage 
garden. 

II CSbleial^Olir (kalanb^r, kalembuor). Also 
calembourg. [Fr. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littrd, from the name of ‘the Abb6 de Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the ‘ Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg ’ or Priest of Kahlenberg in I.ower 
Austria,)] A pun. 

1830 Erased s Mag. 11. 237 All British-born .. people .. 
father their calembourgs on Rogers. 1876 A. S. Palmer 
Word-hunier's Note^bk. 167 A mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus, 

Calembxxc(o, obs, form of Calambac. 
Calemint, ob.s. form of Calamint. 

Calend, occas. obs. sing, of Calends. 

Calendarl (kalemdal^ a. [f. L. caknd-m Ca- 
lends -AL.] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 

1839 Erased s Mag. XX. 204 In the most ancient calendal 
system. Ihid. 328 B!iach of the thirty calendal forms had 
its. one or more animal representatives. 

Calendar ..km-lendai), $b. Forms: 3-8 ka- 
lender, 4 kalunder, caliindere, kaleiideere, 
-dre, -dar^, 4-5 kalendere, 4"8 calender, 5 
oalendere, kalander, 7 callander, 6 kalendar, 

7- calendar, [a. AF. calender ^ ** OF. calendier 
list, register:— L. caknddrium account-book, f. 
calendm, kalendiB calends, tlie day on which ac- 
counts were due ; see Calends ] 

1 , The system according to which the beginning 
and length of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the year into its parts, is fixed ; as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 

yulimi Caimdar, that introduced by Julius Caesar a.c. 46, 
in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and every fourth 
year is a leap year of 366 _ days, ^ the montfis having the 
names, order, and length still retained. 

Gregorian. Calendar, the modification of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conformity with astronomical 
data and the natural course of ^tiie settsons, and to rectify 
the error already contracted by its use, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII in a.o, 1582, and adopted in Great Britain in 
1752. See Style. 

c X205 Lav, 7219 He f Julius Caesar] makede hnne kalender. 
a 1300 Cursor JPf. 24916 pat rnoneth pat man cleiies . . De- 
cembre in pe kalunder. 13^ Trevisa //igden (18651 b ®47 
Som monpi in pe kakndere nap but foure Nonas, and som 
hap sixe. ' 14x3 I.vix5. Pylgr. Smole v. i. 73 The competister 
in the Craft of tlie Kalendar he cleped secuium the tyme ! 
of an honderd yeere. x6xx Bible Pref. 2 When he ^ 
£C»sar| corrected the Calender, and ordered the yeere ac- i 
cording to the coume of theSumie.^ 183X Mhv.'n^-vv.k Newton 
(1855) IL xxiii, 31 1 When the public attention was called to 
the reformation of the Kalemlar. x8^ Tomlinson /iragds 
Asiron. i83 The Arabic calendar, which is that of the Ma- 
hometans, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
1856 Kmkhson Etnse Praits x. Wealth Wks. i Bohtp II. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, land] 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar. 
1886 R. 'rnoMsoN Relig, Humanity 20 The founder of tiie 
Church [Aug. Comte] drew up its calendar .. F.ach of the 
thirteen lunar months of the year is sacred to the memory 
of a great leader of humanity, 

2 . A table showing the division of a given year 
into its months and days, and referring the days 
of each month to the days of the week ; often also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ecclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
containing only facts and dates belonging to a 
particular proiession or pursuit, as Gardener's 
Calendar, Pacing Calendar, etc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully ; an almanac. 

c‘x34o A lisa under 623 If any wight .. wihms pem {pe 
twelue signes] knowe, Kaims to pe Kalender • & kenne yee 
may. c X30X Ciiauckr Asiroi. 1, 1 1 x The names of the hali- 
dayes in^ue kalender, X48X Caxton 3 fjn*r. 11, xxxi. 126 
This is xii tymes so moche & more ouer as the calender en- 
seignetiL 1549 ^ Player, The I’able and Kalendar 

expressing the order of the Psalms and Lessons. x»s 
Shaks. yokn III. i, 86 What hath this day d«seru'd?..Taat: 
It in ffolaeu letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the Kalender? X63S Austin jWedii.^20f Our Church keeps 
no Solemnitte for Ins IJohn the Baptist’s] Death I though the 
Remembrance of it be in her Cakaderl. X7i$9 Miller Card. 
Bid* Pref., The Gardeners Kalendar which was inserted 
in the former editions of tlsis book. X824 W. Irvino 
T. 'Prav, II. 38 Greatness , . of a kind not to be settled^ by 
reference to the court calendar, X846 J. Baxter Libr* 
Prod* Agrict II. 423 Appendix, AgrkuiiMrai Calendar. 
X879 Print. Trades yrm. xxviii. ix Almanacks and calen- 
dars in great variety. 

b* A contrivance for reckoning days, months, etc. 
17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe t. 74 Kveiy seventh Notch was as 
long again m the rest, and every first Day of the Month as 
long again as that long one, and thus I kept my Kalender. 
*768 Stein® Sent, ymrn., Captive (1778) O. 3X A Jittle 
calendar of small sticks . , notch'd all over with the dismal 
d.ays and nights he [a captive] had passed there. 1863 T. 
WaiCMT ia Maem* Mag, Jm* X73 The Roman calendar of 
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marble . . presented the more prominent attributes of the 
modern almanac. 

t A guide, directory ; an example, model. 

CX385 Qiaucer L. G. W. 542 Thou .. woste well that 
kalende^s she To any woman that wull louer be. <7x400 
Epiph, ('Turnb. 1843) 115 Lete hem afore be toyow a Kalen- 
dere. 1413 St, Trials Hen. V (R.) Images . , introduced , . 
by the permission of the church, to be as a calendar to the 
laity and the ignorant. 1426 Audelay Poems 27. i6o» 
Shaks. P!mu, V. ii. 114 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 

4 . A list or register of any kind. (In the general 
sense, now only _/%*.) 

? 4x400 M^orte Arth. 2641 Kydd in his kalander a knyghte 
of his chambyre. X479 OJJfice Mayor Bristol in Ejig, Gilds 
429 To be called and named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or ellis the Maire is Kalender. 1389 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 141 He shoulde^ haue alwaies a little 
calender of them apart to vse readily. 1633 G, Herbert 
Temple, Ch. RHlitant 243 When Italic .. shall all her 
calender of sinnes fulfill. X664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 207 
The last time in Daniel’s Kalendar of his Four Kingdoms. 
1689 Myst, Iniq. 16 Regi.stred in the Kalender with those 
that stood precluded the King's Favour. 1857 H. Reed 
Led. B?dt Poets iii. 8r The calend.ir which opens so nobly 
with the name of Chaucer, closes worthily in our day 
with that of Wordsworth. 

b. esp. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now usually treated as a form of sense 2, the 
days dedicated to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the ‘ calendar ’ or almanac.) 

x6oi Holland II. 346 When they receiued iEscu- 
lapius as a canonized god into their Kalender. X63X Gouge 
Gods Arro7os m. §45.266 Such as the Holy Ghost regis- 
treth in the Kalender of true Saints. X781 Gibbon BecL 4 
E, IL xxxiii. 254 The calendar of martyrs received, .a con- 
siderable augmentation, 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 256 
Peace offerings to every saint in tlie Kalendar. 

C. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

[xspi Dedar. Gt. Troubles in Hart, Misc, (18091 IL 2x4 
To cal( those inquisitions, with their answeres to be put 
into writing., to keepe in a maner of a register or kalender], 
X764 R. Sanders Ktitle) The Newgate Calendar. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 376 The usage is, fur the judge to 
sign the calendar, or list of all the prisoners’ names. 1823 
Lamb Last Ess., To Shade of Elliston, Rhadamanthus . . 
tries the lighter causes . . leaving to his two brothers the 
hea\'y calendars. X856 Emer.son Eng.^ Traits iv. Race 
Wks. (Bohni II. 28 The crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. spec, A list or register of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period. 

[1467 Ordvt. Worcester m Eng. Gilds 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and acts afore specified.] 1830 » Rolls Series) 
(title) Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of (^ueen Elizabeth. 1836 (title) Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of Edward V L 
1 6 . dg. A record, Obs* 

x6ox Shaks. All's Well t. iii. 4 The Kalender of my past 
endeuours. xdtp Selpen Laws Eng. i. Ivii. (1739) ^‘^5 Hi® 
meritorious Holy War could never wipe it out of the Ca- | 
lendar of story, a xqxB Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I, 589 | 
Once they were as Calendars, for weak People to read : 
some Mystical Glory by. 

t b. An outward sign, index, Ohs. 

XS90 Lodge Eupkues Gold. Leg. (1887) 13 Nor are the 
dimples in the face the calendars of truth, 
d 6, One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol, Obs. 

*479 Ofice Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 417 The. .prestis 
of the hous of the Kalenders of Bristowe. fexfioo EIS., 
ibid, 287 The rites and lilxerties of the Kalendens, of the 
fraternitie of the church of All Saincts in Bristow, who were 
a brotherhood consisting of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
ancient recordes and mynaments, not onely of the towne, 
but also of other societes in other remote places. 

7 , attrib. and Comb., as calendarMay, -holiday, 
^saint ; calendar-clock, a clock which indicates 
the days of the week or month ; calendar-court, 
a court of Justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar; calendar month, one of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar ; also the space of time from any day 
of any such month to the corresponding day of the 
next, as opposed to a lunar month of four weeks, 
X884 F. hurr&’H Watch. 6- Clockm. 38 [A] ^Calendar 
Clock [or a] Calendar Watch.. [are] a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the catendar. 1865 Morning Star 
26 May, T’he court was not a ^calendar court. 1873 Poste 
Gaim i. fed. 2I xoi A *^caiendar day consisted of 24 hours 
measured from midnight to midnight. 1847 Emerson Re- 
pres. Men iv. MontaigtfeWk%.(B<pm.)l* 346 , 1 mean to. .cele- 
brate the calendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
17x3 ‘ PniLOTAt Kius " A’^, Sackeverells Thanksgiv.-^Bay 8, 

I . .consulted my Almanack, and found it was no ^Calendar 
Holiday. 1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) IL 255 Within 
six ^calendar months after his decease. x868 Freeman 
Norm. Cmtq. (X876) H. x, 507 This whole revolution, .took 
up le.s.s than one kalendar montbu X679 MsiaM, Test* 40 The 
Catalogue of their ^Calender Saints, 

1 0 a*l 6 aida 3 ?, Oh* rare^^* [ad. b. calendd’* 
Hits belonging to the calends.] Of the calends ; 
applied to the Curia calabra at the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were proclaimed. 

X313 Douglas ASmis mii* xL 29 Neyr the chymmys 
caleudare. 

Oaleudar (kae’MndIJt), [f. the sbj 
1 . trans. To register in a calendar or list; to 
register, record. 


X487 Ad ^ Hen. F 7 /, iii, The names of every such pris- 
oner. .to be kalendred by fore the justices for the delyver- 
aunce of the same gaole. 1547 Ad x Edw. VI, v. § 5 The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the said Horses. . 
to be kalendered in a Book. 1624 Hevwood Gunaik. in. 
150 Let that day never be callendred to memorise them. 
X697 Viexv Penal Laws 97 He shall shew his Licence to 
one of the Wardens of the Marches (that their number may 
be Kalendred), 1870 Emerson Soc. 6- Sol., Work Days 
Wks. iBohn) III. 69 Life was then calendared by moments. 
2 ^. spec. n. To register in the calendar of saints 
or saints’ days. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. (1632) 388 Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinners dayes. a X64X 
Bi*. Mountagu <;rjr 4* Mon. 55 The Divines of Colen calen- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 1634 R. Whitlock Manners 
Eng. 21 iR.) Oft martyred names, as well asmen, are calen- 
dared. 184a Tennyson St. Sim. Stylites 130 Holy men, 
whose names Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) : 
see the sb. 4 d. 

x8s9 Riley Liber A Bus Pref. 21 These books . . that are 
thus calendared. xSyH N. Amen Rev, CXXVI. 540 Trea- 
sures of the Record-(!)ffice. .lately calendered and indexed. 
1881 Sat. Rezu 24 Sept. 39S/X The task of analysing and 
calendaring [state-Jpapers. 

Hence CaTeudaring vM. sb. 

1671 F. Philiprs Reg.^ Necess. Ep. Ded., Allowances of 
Money, .for the Calendring and well ordering of them. 

Calendar : see Calendke sb.\ 

Calendarer (ksed&idaroj). [f., Calendae v* 
+ -eeI.] One who calendars (esp, documents). 

X864 Q. Rex/. CXVI. 354 The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of tlie Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers. i88x S. R. Gardiner in Academy 29 Jan, 
74 To a calendarer the work of writing a preface must be 
something like a holiday, 

Calendarial (kselende^’rial), a* rare, [f. L* 
calcTidari-us (or Eng. Calendae) + -al.J -- next. 

X867 M, Arnold Celtic Lit. 59 Arthur and hss Twelve (?) 
Knights, .signifying solely the year with its twelve months; 
. . Stonehenge and the Oododm put to purely calendarial 
purposes. 1880 Coniemp, Rev. Apr. 583 The calendarial 
system of Genesis. 

Caleudariail (kselendc^-rian), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj* Of or pertaining to a calendar. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 372 The conventional calen- 
darian principles of the poem. Ibid. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 


B. sh. A maker of a calendar, 

X826 Hone A, B. Bk. L 1378 A contemporary kalendarian. 

t Calendario^grapber. Obs. rare-K [f, 
Calendae sb, or L. caknddrium ; cf. biographer i\ 
A calendar- or almanac-maker. 

X683 J. Gaduury Wharton's PVks. Pref,, A Speculation 
little understood, even by our common Caiendariographers. 
t CaTendarist. Obs. rare, [see -laT.] One 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), one who assigns 
dates and periods. 

x68s H. More Paralip. Propk, 4x1, 1 will allow more to 
the ingenious Caiendarist than he requires. Ibid* Thus 
invalid is the Calendarist's ground, 
t CaTendary, sb.^ and a. Obs. [ad. h. mkn- 
ddritim sb., caknddrius adj. ; see Calendar,] 

K. sb. = Calendar j’A 

c X430 tr, // igden (1865) I ■ ®47. Somme monethe in the calen* 
dary Ix^ kalendere] bathe liij ^ nones oonly. x.694 Fall® ■ 
yersey 1, 7 Recorded in the Kalendary or hlartyrology of 
Coutanco. ^ , 

B. Of, peitaming to, or according to, the 
calendar ; =» Calendabiah. . 

X633CRESSY Eun. Disc. X15 To performe my Calendaryaad 
prescribed task, 1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. axajrhe 
usuall or -Calendary' month, X783 W, F. IVIahtyh Geog. 
Mag. II. loi The four .seasons, the moveable feasts and 
other calendary information. 

t Calendaiiry, sb.*^ Obs, [£ Calendar sk or 
V . : cf. registry. \ The act of calendaring. 

x68o Marvel Gen. Councils 12 A question . . upon what 
day they ought to keep Easter; which though it vtere no 
point of Faith that it should be kept at all, yet the very 
calendary [ed. 1676 calending] of it was controverted. 

Calender (kse*i6ndw), rAi Also b calander, 
oolendre, 8 calendar, 9 callender, [a. F. ca* 
landre med.L. rnkndra, celendra, L. cylmdrus, 
a. Or. icbkivlPpos roller, cylinder. In sense i app. 
a corrupt form of caktiderer, calendr€ri\ 
fl. One who calenders cloth; a calenderer. Ohs. 
13x3 rir/ s Hen, VIII, iv, § x The said Strangers, called 
Dry Calanders . . use the said dry calandring of Worsted. 
^74 Life A bp. Canterk B vijb marg. note, A scourer or 
Calender off worsteddes of Norwich. xyoS Hearne Col» 
led. 6 Aug. (O, H. S.) L 26 A fire hapen’a. .in a Calender's 
House. xySa Cowmr Gilpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go, 

2 . A machine in which cloth, etc., is 

pressed under rollers for the purpose of smoothing 
or glazing ; also for watering or giving a wavy 
appearance, etc. 

x&8 MtEoa Gt. Er. Dki., Calender, cakndre. *70® 

, in Kmssey. xtsx^ Chamesrs Cycl, Calender is also used 
for watering, or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
Ibid. Supp. a,v., At Paris they have aa extraordiimry 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender. 179* 
Hamilton Berikollet's Dyeing 1. 1. in. x. 295 The impres- 
sions of the calender, under which stu& are pawed to water 
them. *8o« Hull Advertiser 23 Dec. 2/3 A valuable Cal- 
lender, complete. 1875 EncycL Brit 111. 8i8/x When it 
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Is desired to finish cloth with a Btiff'or with k glazed inish 
-.it is iluished in the calender. 

3. atU'ib. Sc Comb.^ as calender- hmse, ’-mill, -r&U. 
\<jzj Swift Furth. Jtr. F. Curll Wks. 1735 III. i. 157 
The calcnilar-mill-room at Bixeter-change. *875 Uhe Diet. 
Arts 1 . 576 'I'he arrangements .. are generally conducted 
at the calender houses where goods are finished. s88a W. 
C. Smith Hilda, ni. 125 Twas a school of thecidender kind, 
Meant to put a fine gloss on the mind. 1884 PaU Mall G. 
25 Nov, 6/z It [paper.! is passed between '“’calender rolls of 
chikd steel, which, by tremendous pressure, give it an even 
and polished surface. 

•„'0a*le»dei?y Also kalender. [ad, Pers. 

qalandaty of uaknown origin,] One of a 
mendicant order of dervishes in Turkey and Persia. 

1*6z4 Selde.nt Titles Hon. 378 'i'he 'Purkish Calendarlar 
(a kind of Monkish <.)rdt*ri wear in their Caps long Horsc^ 
haires hanging,] *634 Sia T. Herbert 'J'rav. (1677) 70 
Thirty Nobles in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders. 17*4 
Arab, Nig-his (1812,1 1 . 35 There are three calenders at the 
gate . . they are all blind of the right eye, 1837 Penny 
CycL VI I L 4.10/1 F'requently the Calenders go about half 
Uaked, with their .skin painted red or black. 

t Ca»TeJlde3r* sbp Obs. rare~~^. [a, F. calmidre 
weevil med. L. calandrtts ‘ gryllus, cicada, cur- 
culio ’ , (I>u Cange).] A com- weevil 
,1708 In Kersev. Biudlky F'am. Did, 11 . s,v. 

Pre’serving Mites, Weevils and Calender.**, 
CraTeadei?, V. P'orms : 6 oalandre, calendre, 
y calander, callendre, 7- eaXender. [a. F. 
calandre-r.^ f, mlamin ; see Calendke rfeX] 
trans. To pass through a calender ; to press 
(cloth, paper, etc.) l:>etween rollers, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing:, etc. 

1515 Ad 5 Hm. Vlip iv, Worsteds which lieen . .^shorn, 
dyed, and calandred. xsiz^Ad 14 ^ 15 Hm, 17 //, lii. § 10 
Ine sayd craftes men, . shall not . . calendre any worstedes, 
1696 J. F. Merebant’s IFareJho. xy Fme-.is not Callendred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. xS$o Print. J’lWz 15 B'eb. 3*/a 
The paper.. must be heavily calendered before being used. 
Hence OaTenderedl f/l a., OwlGudt^ing vbi. sk 
(also atirlk'). 

XS13 Ad s Hen. PTI/f Iv, | j The said dry Calandring h 
scorned and abhorred. *8^ Babbage Ecan. Mamt/, viil 
ied. 3* 54 Kstaldishments for calendering and embossing- 
*830 Smh.es Sd/ Help ii 35 A w'oman who kept a calender- 
ing machine. zSt® C&meUMm, Feb. x88 Beautifully printed 
m fine calendered p^tper. 

Calendor(0, obs. form of Calendar. 
Clalexiderear (k^ri^iKiorojl Also 5 -derar, 
8-9 -drer, 9 dtlleuderor. ff. CAbENDBfi v, 4- -eb^,] 
One whose Business it is to calender cloth, etc. 

*4150; Ad XX Hm. VI E X. § a Calenderars of the same 
Worstedb. *754 Johnson, Ca/endrer, the person who 
calenders. xSxoP^t Office Lend. Dired. 365 Welsh, James, 
Cakndrer and Embosser. 183® Marsvat N. Porster xxm, 
Byers, Cailendcrers, and Scourers. 

tCal®adp*graplier, Ok. rarr^K [ICalekbs 
sense 5,] The constructor of a calendar, 
ffx6ox HoveeIF^'jt.VI. 134 cB.’i That eclij>se.. that.. almost 
Mi cafendoR'raphers had skipped over. 

Cal#3ianc, 4 cal tkslemdrik, 4 kal), ex. rare. 
[f. Calibbar sk + -IC, -ICAL.] Of the nature of 
a calendar (in various 

xSfif ihHK'gaTOH in M 4*0, Ser. iii. III. 181 The laWur of 
- .precising in a calcndrkai form such a vast chaos of docu- 
wicnta, T, Hmm Rdnm af Hmtkm ii. viii, Thoma- 
gjB*® hair..wiM braided according to a cakndric system: 
the more important the day the more Bumerous the braids* 

Calexid»y« [f- Calekiwr : see *rt.] A place 
where caleoamng Is done. 

1878 MoRt«v Diderot L 188 The gunpowder mill, thesilk 
cakniry* 

CaldaidH, tolaH-S# (kurl6idz), sk pi. Fonns: 
[i sing, oalend, kalendus], 4 ■ 5 c^leadiB, kalem- 
dis, -e«, (sing, kalende, 5 rjaleade), {4 kalendes, 
-US, 5 kalitudes, 5-6 kAlendas), 5-7 oaleiides, 
(6 kalendiea, oalleaad#, 7 oal&nds), 6- calends, 
ialaiids. [ad. L. kalmdst^ -m sb. pi, first day of 
the month, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed ; £ root hik.^ caPf which ap|Miar* in I.>. 
eaiare^ Gr. MoX^tv to call, proclaim. (Or a, F. 
kaiendeSf: 13th a in littre.) Tk? singular miend 
Is rare and obs. ; it occurs in OE. in the sense 
* month I Ko sing, was used in Latia.l 
1 , The first day of any month in the Roman 
calendar : the tenn was more or less retained in 
aetaal ase clown to the 17th c. 

ffhe Romaw r««koR«i the days forwaid to tlie Kaleuds, 
N mm$t or I de» n«it foilowtof . Thus, * on iht 97ih rf May' 
WM * ante diei» sexuim K »!«»<!» I ujiIm I Ihis was loosely 
rendered into Engltfjli as ‘ the sixth of the Kalends of June , 
m * the sixth Kaleftds of Jum \ Cl Nostis, I pm.) 

*3^ T«ivi8a Par/k He IK R. tx. xxi 359 I’he 
frrsw dayt of a nionthc hath ik »ai»e of Kl»T!eiidis. I a S4W» 
Mlarii Arik. 345 By the kaJeudez of Juny we tchaik «»• 
cowatre cwies. c i4o«» Apol Laii. m A wayish not |>ek Epk 
dan daks, |»t we call dyatnal ne fcalendia of Jamuer. e i4»» 
Paihd. m Hmk in. 30 In Marche Kaieftoes in the sollc 
ydight. 1496 Dmrs # Fam^. |W. d® W.t 1, xML 87A 'Itte 
fyme daye of the yere, that is the fyrtt* K.alciid« 01 Jawi- 
Mtjt* tSTf flouMsiiAP Cbmn, 111. 1929ft In the y«« of 
our ralempswm, mt thouMinil, one huiidred, tliinie and 
Ihree, the Mt c&lmdt of Jnm, belof the thr«f ««! thirtkli 

f «iJo €tf tlm reigoe of H«nrk the fiwe. HAKtuvr 

I. Wee i«lcc otir . . aiwut the kakinds of 

Jane, Mam. Aciar v. i, Tlwni Shall die 

to-«orww, Wsig the Ibartmilli The KaJ«Kl» of Ocsolwr, 


186s Mauley Groims* Dem-C. Warrs ypl Those that be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
Calends of August, a 17&1 Lloyd Tbw? Odes Wks, 1774 I. 
X2I On thy blest Calends, April. X844 Lingard A ngla-Sax . 
Ck (iSsSf I. iii. q 6 The calends of May xund November. _ 

"b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then due : Settling day. 

1643 Milton Divorce (185X] Introd. 10 How they will 
compound, and in what Calends. 

1 2. a. In OE. A month ; dlso^ appointed time, 
season. 

a tooo Mmol. 7 (Gr.l Se kalendus kyme? 5 , . us to tune ; 
hine fok mycel Januarius heton. Ibid. 31 Kaknd. . Martins 
vSt, at xooo Sol 4 Sat, 479 tGr.) Mr se daeg cyme, }>®t 
sy his calend ewide i?> arunnen. 

f "b. In Scripture versions : Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of the new moon. Obs. 

X38a Wyclif Isa. i. 14 5 ou»'e kalendis and 5oure solemp- 
netees hatede my soule [*388 my soule hatith |oure calenidisl 
— X Sam. XX, 5 David seide to Jonathan, Ixjio 1 Kalendis 
ben to morwe, t^s J ew ell Def, A pol, t x6x j * 60 God com- 
manded the people to keepe the Calends and new Moones. 
x6oo Bible CDouayj Numb, xxviii, it In the Calendes you 
shal offer an holocaust to the Lord [1382 Wyclif, In the 
calendis forsothe, that is, in the bigynnyngis of monthesl- 
8 . Phrases, t Calexuh of exchange : ? a 
money changer's calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
hence ^ business or practical reckoning. 

<rx374 Chaucer 'Proylus v. 1647 This Trcylti.s this kttre 
thought al straunge, .Hym thought it like a Kalendes of 
chaungc. 1470 Harding Chrvn. xiii. i, Brutus, .called this 
Isle Briteyn. - So was the name of thi.s ilke Albyon All sette 
on side in Kaiandes of achaunge. Ibid. Ixxii. ii, Her 
goodlyhede . . chaunged all his corage and manhede, In 
Ralandes of cschaunge he was [so] imkessed. 

b. On {at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Crmcas 
kakndas') : humorous for, Never ; since the Greeks 
used no calends in their reckoning of time. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. Parli, Wks.fi7ii) 185 
That gold, plate, and all silver, given to the niint-hou.He in 
these late troubles, shall be paid at the Greek Kalends, xfisd 
'Bvovnr GIomgr.B.v., At the Greek Calends, never; for the 
Greks have no Calends. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. 
T* i. 28 His friends looked for it only on the Greek Calend.s, 
say on the 31st of April, when that should come round, if 
you would modernize the phrase. 288a Macm. Mag. 253 
So we go on. .and the works arc sent lo the Greek Calends. 
f4t.fg. P'irsr days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
lude. (Also in sing.) Obs. 

Cf^yA Chaucer Troylm n. Prol. 7 Now of hope the ka- 
lendts tiygynne. cx^So Wyclif Sertn. xiv. Sel Wks. II. 
a6x Kalendis of bis snt hadde Foul whan he was ravyshed. 

«■»•<« Tao f -m /} Ksr n-via 5 r% b 'ft l«Z /if* 


* 4«3 JAS, I A 7 ;^ 
nfot 


sntha 

<7, VI. V, Gave me in hert kalendis of 
cbnTort. a t 6 t 8 Raleigh Rew, 1x644) X14 What is age, but 
the Calends of death ? 

5. A calendar, record. (Also in sing, rare.) 

X470 Haruing Chron. ccxl, xxix, I make you a kalende 
Of all the waie to Edcnboiirgth. XS90 Greene MIourn. 
Garm, <16161 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie, x6oz Weever Mirr. Mart.. Sir 
% Oldcastli Ffiij b, Him for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold. xS 66 E. H, Bickersteth Vesierd,^ to-day^ 4 -c. xn, 317 
Festivals that stand On the sidereal calends marked in 
light. 

II C^e'nclilla* Sot. [mod.L. dim. of calends, 
intended to express * Httle calendar, little clock, or 
perb. Httle weather-glass’.] 

1. The generic name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congeners. 

X87* in AL Collins Mr^. 4 Alerck L x, 309 The golden 
haze of the Calendula. 

2. /harm. A tincture of the flowers applied as 
a hmmostatic to wounds, etc, attrik in Caien- 
dttla miitmcnt^ plaster^ etc. 

Calendilliil (kik-ndiiHin). Ckem. [f. prec, + 
-Ilf.] * A mucilaginoas substance extracted, .from 
the leaves and flowers of the common marigold * 
(Watts Did. Chem, 1. yaa). 

Calenge, obs. form of Challehoi* 
tCaTentytf. Obs. rare. [ad. l..ealens, mlmPem 
pr. pph. of mlere to l>e hot,] Warm, hot. 

*607 Tofsell Four/. Beasts 377 Styled with the mme 
eiiitKeis that the lion and the sim are ; m heai-lwaring, 
sestive, ardent, areiit, calent, hot, x6i^ in Bwcm GImsogr. 
xw$ in A.S11. 

ualenture {ksei^ttuei). Also 6 ealentem, 
6-7 eallenture, [a, F, ea/entnref ad. Sp. calm- 
iura fever, f. emUntar to be hot, L 3L ealmDem 
hot, burning.} 

1. A disease incident lo sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delirium m which the patient, it 
is said, fancies the sea to be green icMs, and 
desires to leap into it 

l%e word w» rIjso osed In the Spaid^h general of 
* fever I anti sometimes in that of ‘'sunstroke*. 

*1^3 Nashs Chris fs 7 \ fifixi) 9« Theii im the pmwrmed 
witti the Calenrem,* thou shait offer to leape. torn Zmd. 
Froflirai v. i, ssyj Such men die mad » of a calenture, 
etxfixfi Kalsigu Mem* <1644) aai, I haif© differed the most 
violent Calenlum for Mteen daws. « xfisat R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sm 1x847) 43 To avoyd tite atlom, which . , breed 
ctlentiirw, which wee call wrning fevew, *7x9 Bi Fom 
Crusm I. *4 In this Voy^. .1 was continually sick, being 
thrown into a violent CWtnture by the excwtve Hcai, 
»7»i Swir? S. Sm Praj. vil, So, by a cakamoB misled, Hie 
mariner with »|jtu« se«a:» On tn« amooth ocean** azure 
bed, Enameird 8«kk and vardant tret*. xS^o Qm. F. 
Thdmwon A’jr/ir. V, 4SS Denmnding to Jump over- 
Ward like the wainan in a caieittufe. 


% ■ Jig. 'attd ^ Irahsf. Fever ; , burning' passion, 
ardour, zeal, heat, glow. 

X596 Nashe Saffirou Walden 44 Ere bee bee come to the 
raging Calentura of his wretchednes. a x63x^ Donke 
Poems 11630) 158 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some, 
164a J ER. I'aylor Epise. ( 1647) 362 They were in the Calen- 
ture of primitive devotion, ^xyii Ken Preparai. Poet, 
Wks. X721 IV. 27 Pure Chastity excells in Gu.st I’he Calen- 
tures of baneful Lust. 184X Hor. Smith PIoueyedATan HI. 
ix, 238 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unexisting objects. 

. Hence Galentural tr., (Carlyle), CalentUTist. 

x8a3 Lamb Elia, All Fools ./?.( 18361 ,96 You were founder, 

I take it, of the disintere.sted sect of the Calenturists, 
f CaTesiture, Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. trans. To infect with the calenture; hence fg. 
to fever, fire, b. intr. To become hot or inflamed. 

<■1! X678 Marvell Poems Wks. 1776 III. 336 Thnrst of em- 
pire calentur’d his breast, ' X649 ,G. , Daniel Trinarck.^ 
Rkh. II J ceix, A busk Age, where euery breath Caleutur's 
into faction. 

t CaTepin. Obs. [a. F. cakp'nj ad. It. cak-’ 
pino dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine friar, Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio 
in Italy, the author of a famous Latin Dictionary, 
first published in 1502, which in its many editions 
was the Latin I")ietionary of the 16th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini. 
There was an ootoglot edition by Fasserat in 1609.] 
A dictionary (sometimes * a polyglot ’) ■; Jig. 
one’s book of authority or reference ; one’s note- 
book or memorandum- book. 

Hence the French phrases ‘j* consulterai Ih-dessus mon 
calepin * cela n’est pas dans son calepiii *, * mettez" cela sur 
votre calepin * (make a note of that to serve as a le.sson ), and 
the English iobs.) ‘ to bring any one to his Calepin I e. to 
the utmost limi ts of his information. 

x$68Lanc. Wills i iZ6o> 11 . 2a6 , 1 wyll that Henry Marre- 
crofte shall have my calapyne and my parafrasies, XS79 
Fulke Heskins* Pari. 56 Let him turne ouer all his 
vocabularies, Cakpines, and dictionaries. 1603 Fi.onio 
Alontaigne in. xhi. 11632) 602 A stone i> a body: hut lie 
that should insist and urge : And what is a body ? . . and so 
goe-on : Should at la.st bring the respondent to his (..’akpine 
or wit’s end. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Magic AHrr. Wks. 
<1711)174 Taxations, monopolies, tolls., and such iinptW- 
tiom as would trouble many Calepines to give names unto. 
x66a Evelyn Chakagr. <1760* 22 We have weeded the 
calepines and lexicons. [X772 Nugent p'rmrGernmi 1 L « 
Calepino is not. .the title or a work, but a patnniyxnic of the 
country of the author. , a native of Calepio in Italy.) 
tCales. Obs. rare^'K I'he name of a fabulous 
creature : see ejuot. 

CX300 Al Alis. 7094 Ther he fond addren-.And a feolk 
worm, Cak.s, 

Calesc6iic0 (ktlk'scns). [f. CALKHeKHT <2. on 
L. type ^caiesemtia : see -kncb.] Increasing 
warmth or heat. *846 Worcester cites Bit>Asr. 

Calescent (kile'sunt , a. rare, [a<l L. caics^ 
ceni-eni pr. pple. of calcsckre to grow warm, irich<'>- 
ative from mlere to be warm.] Growing warm, 
glowing with heat. 

x8b4/HtmDRKFOim Weemm. Ckapiei 162 The cale&cent 
sanguine flcxal By vile vulgarity called Blood. 

Calesh, obs. form of Calahh. 

Caletite, var, of Cablet, Obs. 

Calew©, obs, form of Callow. 
tCaTewey. Obs. X'are. Also oaylewey, kay- 
lewey, oalawoy, calwey. [a, OF, milloxid^ miP 
ioel, in Cotgr. C 'ailknet, £ Vaiiioux in Burgundy ; 
see Skeat iXotesto P. Pi. -176.] A kind oi pear. 

*377 Langl, /*. PI. B. xvL 69 Contenence isnerre k® crupfiNe 
as cal|c|wey bastarde. tfXAOo Rom* Rose 7045 With dr^ate 
flawnes, brtjde and flat. With cukweis, or with pulinyle 
|Fr. It poire dm emilond]. 

(kaf> Forms: i cealf, aelf, e»lf, '3 
Mentish cbolf, 3 keif, 5-5 kalf, 3-- calf, (5 oalffe), 

6 catilf, Mentisk chawlfe, B calve; {Sc. (><) 
cawf, 9 cauf ). FI. calves : i eealffa, oalfni, 
calfur, caalfas, 4 calveren, oalvys, 4-5 mWn, 

7 oalfe®, 4- calve®. (The genit. sing., csf). in 
comb., was fre«|ueutly calms.) [Cciiiiimm I'cui. : 
OWS. cmlf > pL tml/m), OMcrcian 

mi/ur\^ ONorthumbriaii ff//, cf»rr«fspoiKl to 
OS. ami Mlhuml/ilkt. half \ olio. MHO. 
kaipf kaik^ mod.G, kalb) s— Ol'ciit. *kalk% -h 
ueiit. In later WS. the word was often ma»c, ;'pL 
emijas) kaijr ; in Goth, only the feiii. kaHnf 

{MiioXtt) *» OHIL uichICL iaibe luuale 

calf, is recorded] 

i. I’he young of any bovine arilmal, esp. of the 
domcitic cow. ■‘Calf Is applicHl to all young 
caitle until they attain om year old, when ihey aie 
fear-aids offmtrimgs^ CStepliens Pi. Parnt 1, 1 79). 
In m/f, mih (said of the cowl; pregnant. 
Gaitim mi/i the itiol set up by Aaron, awl the 
similar image# set up by jeroGoam ; sometimi*# 
proverbially with reltTCucc to the * worship * of 
wealth. * The mims &f mr /r/j* (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Ileb. passage, lu If&s. xlv. 2 
where the LXX and Feschito have ♦ fruit *) » occat. 
ci’uoted ill the sosse of * m dferirig of praise \ 


CAIiIB'O'GUS; 


•' ' CALF. 

, ' n Soto CorPtis ' (?/.■ 5s5i4^V(0. 'E. T.)_ VUnlu's^ ' csstf; - miuTd^ ' ! 
'ciicxlf. c looo jElfhic Bxo'd. xxxii. 4 t>a nam, he hset gold 
and ^et an cealf and hig cwjedon Israhel |?is' ys' pin God. : 
^iooo'Ags. Gosp, Luke XV.' 27 P'in faeder of-sl6h an faet celf ' 
G*. chalf]. , a 3;za5/47/tfr, A’. TsSHit regihbeft 
anon, ase uet keif and idel c 1230 Hali Mdd, 37, Hirje 
calf sukeS. . ^■laso Gen, Jj- Ex.xox^, Kalues fleis, and ^ures ' 
bred, a *300 Cursor M, 650^^ fiair gold in tresiir gadrid Jjui 
samen A goldin calf bar-of pai blu. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
•xxiti]. Many calfis has vmgifen me; fat bulles me has : 
vmseged. Begg, P'riers\xi}Qt) iii, jPrie.st.s.. ■ 

wen ten to caTvereu of gold. 2382 — flosea xiv, 2 We 
sfiuln geelde the calues of our lippis [=Vulg. lxx i 

mpwo ], c’2400 Maundisv. ix. .105 Calveren of gold/ 1483 ' 
AngL 51 With CsXit^feiostts. 1534 MS.Acc, SP^oA^u's 
^losp. Canierlf.^ Off y * cat’ of criatchurch for a chawlfe, 
lijjr. XS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. U552) 10 He , that ! 

hath borne a calFe, shall also beare a bull, x^z], Heywood 
.ProxK ^ EPlgn ' 1867) 48 As wise as Waltanl’.s ,calfei 1607 ' 
Topseel Pour-/. Smsis 89 A tail almost as long ps la calves. ^ 
2620 J. Cole i)/ peat/i 105 Before we cap , offer pnto God i 
with a good con.science, the calves of our lips. '1671 Milton ! 
P, P. nr. 416 They . . fell off From God to worship Calves. 
1727 -Swift JPfodest Pro/ Wks. 175$ IL ii. 66 Their mears ’ 
in , foal, their cows in calf, 1861 TjiI Martin // 4r<iia’’4r Odes ■ 
II. V. 80 ¥our heifer bounding in play With the young calves. 

b. Fb siip (past) the calf": to suffer abortion; 
said of the cow, also {hmmroitsi/) of women 
1664 Picpvs Dlarjf xg Sept, Frailer is so great with . . all 
the ladies at court, in helping to .slip their calfe.s when there 
is occasion. 184a 71 Stephens Bi\ 0/ Farm I. 178 A cow 
that suffers abortion slips her calf. 

' c. transf. Applied to human beings: A stupid 
fellow, a dolt ; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person. Also as a term of endearment. Essex 
calf', a nickname for a native of that county. 

<'*^553 Udall Royster D, 11. iv. in Had. Dodstey HI- 94 
You great calf, ye slioukl have more wit, so ye should. %6ix 
Shake. IVint, P, i. ii. 126 How now lyou wanton Calfei Art 
thou my Calfe? 1627 I )rayi<^n .Siympkid. <1631^ 171 Some 
sillyduting brainless calfe. 17*2 Steele N o. ii j f 3, 

J cried, like a Captivated Calf as 1 was. 1719 D'Urpey 
Pitts IV. 43 It prov’d an IC.ise.x Calf. 1865 Pimck 20 Apr., 
An Essex calf of tlie hrst magnitude. 

2 . elUpt, Igiather made from the hide or skin of 
a calf, i .More fully caf leaf her ; scte 7.) 

2727 Swift Purtk. Ace. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 156 As 
♦o the report of my poor hu-sband’s stealing o’calf, it h really 
groundlfss, for he always binds in sheep. 1879 Print. 
Trades yrut. xxvni. 9 'i'he material used is C.ilf. 2879 m 
CasseiPs Techu. Pduc. IV. B 3 Calf is., prepared by the 
proce.ss called by tanners ’ tawing 
8. The young of other animals ; as of deer, the 
elephant, the whale. 

- 239®. 'Frevisa Barsk. De P. R. xvni. xxx. (1495) 793 The 
hynae etyth of the her be Dragancia to be delyuerde of her 
calffe the more eesely. 2486 Ph, St. . 4 ii/aMS E j b, Ye shall 
hym fa hartj a -Calfe . call at the fyrst yere. 25^ Return 
fr. Piirmas. 11. it v, 887 Your Hmt ls the hr.st yeare a C'alfe, 
tlie second yeare a Brtxjliet, lyag Dudley in Phil. Trans, 
XXXI U. 260 I’he Culf, or young Whale, has been found 

f erfectly fonu'd in the Cow, when not above seventeen 
nches lorjg. x86o 'I'ennent Ceylon IL 397 An elephant, 
which hati been captured by Mr. Cripps, dropped a jeinale 
calf. 2875 ‘ .Stonehknck' iirii. Sports i. xi. xi, § 2. 155 The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate, .the presence, if any, 
of a calf with the hind. 2884 Jefferies Red Deer iv. 63 
The young of the. .tall red deer are called calves. 

4 . Sea-calf, a popular name of the ISeal, esp. 
Calocephaius tntuHnus or Phoca vituUucT), 

CX623 Chapman Odyss. iv. (R.i In .sholes the sea calues 
came, a xyix Ken l/ypumr. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 182 The 
Calves IVIarine, who on firm Ground Are wont to take a 
Sleep profound. 2842 Penny Cyel. XXL 161/3 The vulgar 
name is .sea atif, and on that account the male is .called the 
bull, and the female the cow. 2853 Kane Grinmil Exp. 
xxvil aai Some overgrown Greenland calves . .Very strange 
are these seal, 

5 . transf. a. A small island lying close to a 
larger une. [ON. hafr ; known in Eng. only in 
‘The Calf of Man*.] 

2833 J, Gorton 7 'opogr. Diet L 347 Calf of Man ..An ^ 
island, situated off the south-west extremity of the Isle of 
Man, 2860 H. MAitKYAi yutiandl. vii,9i I'he early North- 
men often named the-'C small islands calves. 28 IUckwei.l 
hie Man Guide fkj Beyond . . lies the Calf of Man . . The 
Calf. .Contains about 600 superficial acres of land. 

6. Au icclx^rg detached from a coast glacier ; a 
fragment of ice delnched from an iceberg or floe. 

28x8 /:<//«. A*m XXX. xB The fragments of ke, which the 
seamen term calves, xte Kane Grimieil Pixp. xUi, <i8§6t 
305 lilt inter|x>sition of tfoating fragments or calves. J&id. 
xliii, 401 Calve* .. fragments of tables ,, which have been 
forcetldown by pressure, and afterward . , have lr>c«i lilxirated 
again from the floe and find their way upward wherever an 
opening permits. 

7. Vmak a. Obvious aiv! general, as mifhraim^ 
%mtSf /eatkerf -pett. 

-warship; mfllhe adj. and adv. (For parts of 
the animal the genlt. cal/'Sf mipes\ is now usual 1 
?r 2600 Disiraeted Emp. i. i in O. PI *28841 ML i8i You 
iove the cublK»rde Wherein your *calves bray ns are k>ckt 
up for breakfast. « x ««» I ‘ursor M. 2714 He., bam fedd wit 
■*’calf flejise {Trin. MS. calues tksrthej e 2425 Poc. in Wr.- 
Wttlcker 661 niiuPua^ calfflescbe. 2622 Shaks. Cymk 
II. iit. 34 It is a voyce in her cares which. .*Caiues-guts, nor 
the voyce of vapaued Eunuch to Ijoot, can neuer amend. 
*76 s» Mes. Rafpald Ping, ll&mikpr, (iwSi 87 To dress a 
Head Surprise. 2S23 Memmi Post Bag «l 34 'fhe 
dish. .Was, what old Mother Gksse calK calfWiead 
surprised ' I 2823 — • Pttk^ Holy Ailmme ii, 91 A Duke, of 
birth sublime . . iSome calf-h«sad, ugly from all 2807 

Yahcouver Agrk. Deuom {1813' 472 “Calves-houw, aa feet 
by x6, with their pens. 2879 in CmuPPs ‘Pickn,- Erne. iV. , 
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*416/2 The Calf-House . . shouki be ai rootoy^ well-ventilated 
building. 2726 Amherst Terrse P iL. xxxviii, 5500 Dress’d in 
a suit ot *calve’.s-leather cloaths, ^ 2620 Shaks. Temp. iv. 1-179 
*Calfe-lihe, tlmy my lowing follow'd. ^ 28556 FarmePs Ppag. 
Jan. 86 .Have the *calf-pens opening into the cowshed for 
convenience of stickling, ' 2829 Marrvat P\ Mildmay xiii, 
I was going to swim to the *calf whale.^ idfio Fuller 
/V ygat/i v. V, 15a *Calfe- worship, .continued. in the kingdotne 
of Israel. xBBoPoEEy Min. Propk. 82;He [Jeroboam] would 
have calf- worship, to be the only worship of God. 

b. Special combinations : calf-bed, a cow’s 
matnx. ; also parttirition (of a 

cow), kt. child-bed \ {^Booklimding)^ 

bound in calf (cf. 2) ; calf-country, calf-ground 
(*SV.), the place of one’s birth or early life ; f calf- 
' haulniA see qiiot.) ; calf-kill, a heath plant {dtalmia 
latifolia ) injiiripus to cattle eating it ; cf. ‘ lambkill ’ 
- PC. dngustifolia ; calf knee, popular name fof 
the malformation called geim valgum, of knock- 
knee ; calf-land ■== calf -country ; calf-lea 
‘ infield ground, one year under natural grass ’ 
(Jamieson) ; calf-lick \dial.\ a tuft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lie smoothly and evenly ; a 
cowlick, a ‘ feather’ ; t calf-lolly nonce-wdl), a 
stupid calf; calf-love, romantic attachment or 
affection between a boy and a girl ; calf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained direct from the animal ; 
calf ’s-teeth. sb. pi, milk teeth ; calf-time, the 
period of youth; calf-trundle {dial.), ‘the entrails 
of a calf ; fig. applied to the ruffle of a siiirt, or 
flounces of a gown ’ (Haiti well) ; calf -ward tAi'.', 
a small field or enclosure for calves. Also Calf’s- 
foot, Calf-skin, Calve.T-8Nout. 

2822 Southey Lett. '1856) HI. 305 Your uncle Tom has 
lost a cow, in *calf-bed. 2832 Blacktv. Mag. Sept. 561 That, 
I believe, is his "^calf-counirvL 2884 ///wr/. Loud. Netos 21 
June 606/2 We'll go and take a look at my *calf-ground. 
2742 Compi P'aM.-Piece ni. 486 A Cow that .strains in Calv- 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm, Udder, or Bag, will come down 
and swell as much as a blown Bladder. 2765 Dickson 
Agric. xiii. 109 When it is only two or three yeans old, it is 
called, in some parts of the country, calf-lea. 271^ Mottf.u.x 
Rabelais iv. Ixvii, I wa.s. .a *Calf-loIly, a Doddipole. 2823 
Galt Entail 1 . xxxii. 2S4, I made a \*alf-Iove marriage, 
2863 Mr.s. Ga.skell SyRiids L, IL 104 It’s a girl’s fancy — 
Just a kind o’ calf-love— let it go by. 2884 Ckristinn M’orld 
S June 417/4 Any doctor can procure *calf-lymph for his 
patients. R. Holme Armoury n. xy^h *Calf Ride 

[is] a place made of Boughs . . in which the Calf is kept 
whilst he is sucking. 2599 PcmxEE Angry iPom. Abingd. 
11842 > 88 Eire your^'alucs teeth were out you thought it 
long. 2822 Scott Migel ix, Where have you been spending 
your *calf-time? 2783 Burns Dr.HornEook xxiii. His braw 
*caIf.w.Trd whsLve go wans grew. 

Calf“- (kaf). Also 4 caalf, 5-7 calfe, 7 calue. 
[app. a. ON. hdf of unknown origin ; adoption 
from Ir., Gael, calpa leg, calf of the kg, has been 
conjectured.] 

X. The fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of muscles which move the 
foot, 

e 2323 Gloss. IIP. de Biblerw. in Wright Voc. 248 La jantbe, 
the caalf. e 2386 Chaucer C. T. Prok 592, fful longe were 
his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was no calf ysene, 
^2440 Promp. Parv. 58 Calfe of a legge, sura. cx4so 
Foe. in Wr.-Wdlcker 678 Hie musculns, the calfe of the 
lege. 2542 R. Copland Guydon*s Quest, Chirurg..^ The 
calfe ouer the teg mouyng the fote and ancle. 2388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 64s His li^ge is too big for Hector. More 
Calfe certaine. 2794-6 H Darwin Zoon. (1801 > I. 58 'I'he 
contraction of the calf of the leg in the cramp. 2848 1 'hack- 
ERAY Fan. Pair xxxvii, A handsome person and calves, 
b. transf The corresponding ^art of a stocking. 
a 2659 CLKVEr.AND Pet. Poem 55 My Stocking-calves. .Are 
paradiz’d as naked as my Nock. 2777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarb. i. ii, 'Fhe calves of these stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 

2 . Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 
containing the lielly of the triceps muscle. 

x86o O. W. Holme-S Elsie F. {1887) 33 The triceps .. fur- 
nishes the calf of the upper arm. 

CalTe, obs. form of Calve v. 
f Calfam, jp/;. Ohs. rarc'^’K ?«* Caliph, 

1550 Bale A pel, 229 In thys poynte here hath he .shewed 
hyrnseife a very wyse calfam. 

Calf i.te, ealiet : see Calfeet v. 

Calfliood (ka'fdiud). Calf state or stage. 

2880 G-^ Allen Kvotid., In Suvwter P'ields, Cows hate 
dogs instinctively, from their earliest calfhood upward. 

tCalJffa, sb. Ohs, Sc. Also calffug, colfln. 
[Jamieson suggestcfl connexion with JF. calfatcr 
Calfeet. j I he wadding or other stopping of a 
gun. 

2676 W. Row Contn. BlaiFs Aut&hiog. xii. App, fi848) S87 
Sucli other calflne as was at hand, 2722 in Wmlrow Stiver- 
ings Ch. Bcoi. I L Ap^. 8 The burnir^ Calfing was left on 
his Gown. 1736 Trial CapL Porteous ax ( Jam.) He was so 
near as to see . . the colfin flee out of the pannel’s gun. 

t Ca'ljSjl, V. Ohs. Sc^ ££. prec. sb.] tram. To 
wad (a fire-arm). 

2793 Piper d Peebles xo 0 am.) It*s no been fir’d, I find it 
fu’. Weel calfm’d wi* a clont o’ green. 

Calflsli (kaTiJ), a. , [f, CalfI + -ish'^.J Akin 
to or resembling a calf ; fig. raw, untrained. 

2765 I*AW Bekmeds Mysl. Magnum xexx. ixyyz) it$ CaR 
fish understandktgs. ... 

CfalfleSB (ka‘fl#)y liavii^ no calf 


’■'t'gSS'WVciuF' yob' xxi,. to The bow caluyd'e, and is' not 
priued of Bir ■ calf [e. r. maad calflees]- . a 2528 : [see next), , 

■ ’ CaTfless, ' ■ ' Also^ ^ ealv©-. ■ ' ■ [L Calp + 

•LESS.] ’"Ofthe leg; 'Bestitute of calf; thin, leanv 
''it '2328 Skelton Poem agsi.Gamesche 3a Your longe lothy 
legges ..'as a kowexaifies.., -2822, W. Irving Mraceb. Hail 
(1845): S69 Long, lean, calfless Iegs._ iS6o Smiles Sel/Hef 
kl 256 Calvekss kgs and limp bodies, 

. Cal£isig'/’ka‘fligX' ’ In 6 calueling. [IC alfI 
. + -LING.],, A little .calf. ' ' 

1398 yono Mouiemay or* s Diana 79 Dkking their ,yong! 
andtender.calueliiags- 

•' 't 2^. Ohs. Also calfate, calfetj caB 

futer. [ad, F. calf ret e-r (Cotgr.), calfatcr „ cal*' 
fetiinr to caitlk (a ship). I’he word occurs also 
as It. calafatare, Sp. calafatear, fetmr ; itsnally 
believed to be f. Arab. L-ilS galafa, in 2nd con-, 
jugation qallafa to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc. ; cf. mtd*Gr. mXtoyarrp caulker. The 
Fr, form cafeutrer is conjectured to have, been in-- 
finenced by fmire felt.] tram. To stop up (with 
oakum) the seams of (a ship) ; to caulk. 

a 2600 Hume in Sibbald Chrou. Scot. Poetry {xBkxiS HI. 382 
(Jam.) Weill calfuterd sprinted calsutered] lx)ts. 2601 
Holland Plmy L 482 lliey .. therewith [viz. with reedsf 
calfret or calke the ioints of their ships. 2648 Hexham 
Dutch Diet. (1660) Kknteren . . to give Knocks or Blqwes, 
or to Calfate. 2633 Urquh art Rabelais ii, xiii, The Plaintiff 
truly had just cause to calfet. .the gallion. 

Calf 's-foot, calires-foot. Also 5 calvys- 
fote, 6 calfe® foote. 

1. lit. The foot of a calf ; hence, calves foot jelly. 

2620 Venner P'ia Recta vu.'yoThe vse of theituespecially 

of Calu.e.s feetei is very profitable i.n con.su mptions.' 27^5.' 
NoimsE in Phil. Trans. LXVl. 438, I now allowed him 
chicken broth . . calves-feet jelly. 1783 W. Scott in Med. 
Commim. IL 85, I jwtreured some calf's foot jelly. 2879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 28 June, What purjxiirted to be mock- 
turtle soup, - with pieces of calves-foot or cow-heel in it. 

2 . Herb. I'he Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin {Anm& 
maculatum) . see Arum, [^o Hi. pied-de-veau.'l 

ri45o Pkc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 588 yarns, Cokkupyntcl eC 
Calvysfote. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 111- vii. 322 Caifes foote or 
Cockowpynt. 2607 Toi»sei.l P&itrfi Beasts 30 Hie hearb 
Arum, called in English Wake-Robbin or Calves-foot. 

0alf-slda. Also calf’s-, calves-, calve-. I'he 
skin or hide of a calf ; a superior kind of leather 
made from this, and used in Ixmkbinding, shoe- 
making, etc. More rarely 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 18 Hee that goes in the 
calue.s-skin, that was kil’d for the Prodigall. 2395 -- yolm 
in. i. 129 Hang a Calues .skin on those recreant limbesi 
2604 in Shaks. C. Praise 6a Master Burseliell the calves- 
skin scrivener. 2704 Swift T Tub v, 75 Copie.s, well- 
bo.und in calf-skin. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 74, 

f K> calve-skins [exported in i yr. from Petersburg!. tBys 
MERSON Soc. Cf So/it,, Courage 207 Cowardice shuts the 
eyes till the .sky is n'Ot larger than a calf-skin, 
t b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin. Oh. 

2618 Dekkek Omles Alman., Ihis puts . . coyne into the 
Painters calueskinne. 
t C, attrih. 

2606 Wily Beguiled Frol. fN.) His calfs-skin |ests from 
hence are dear exil'd, 2783 Gross Class. Diet. Futg. 
'Tongue Calf- skin fiddle, a drum. 

Calf’s snO'Ut : see CALVEsksuouT, 

Calfiiter; see Calfiist, 
tCaTjfartli, cale-gartli. [f. Kalk-f 
Gaeth.j a cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

24. . Harl. PIS. 1587 in Promp. Parv. 58 Cauletum, cawle- 
garthe. 1483 Cath. AngL 52 A Cate garth, ortus, eic.\ vbi, 
a gardynge. 1573 Rkhmcmd Wills (28531 255, j old cal- 
garth spade and j haye spayde. 

Call-, a non-etymological spelling of calli- in 
words formed from Gr. mXK-os beauty ; confused 
with calo- from Gr. m\b-s beautiful. See Calli-. 
Cali- : see also Calk-. 

F OaHatour, caleatour. In CaiiatourCs) mood. 
a dye- wood from the Coromandel coast, identified 
by some with red sandal-wood. 

1687 Load. Gaz. No. 2269/2 Of Caleatours WcH>d. 

Caliawndyr©, var. of Coliani>eb, Obs. 
CaJUbsm (kaedibamb [App. a variant of Can- 
nibal, or j>erh. actually a form of Carib. It does 
not appear, however, where Shakspere found the 
form.] The name of a character in Shakspere’s 
Tempest, ‘a saktage and deformed slaue’ {Dra^n. 
Personx) ; thence applied to a man of degraded 
bestial nature. Hence 

{x6xo Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 308 Wee’ll visit Caliban, my 
slaue, who neuer Yeelds vs kindc answere.} 2678 Butler 
I/ndi. in. t. 282 , 1 found th* Infernal Cunning-raam. and ib’ 
Vnder-witch, his Caliban, With Scourges . . arm’d. 2M 
Gaa jEwOT Dan. Der, tv. xxix, Gimdcourt hekl that the 
Jamaican negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban. 1^59 
Sala Tw. round Clock iiSfix) 69 Where is the Dutch pwgf 
Where is that Narcd»us eff canine Calibanismf 

CaXibasb, ob®. form of Calabash, Calipash. 
Caliber, obs. form of Calaber. 

CalillOgUfl (k»libff*‘*gos). U- S. Also oalli-. 
[Scheie de Vere suggests that the -bogus is from 
Bagasse : cf. Bogus ^.] A mixture of rum and- 
spmce-beei, 

2783 Gross Diet. Futg. Tmigue, and spruce 

beer, American beverage, 2B62 ’L. ’Boiuku RecoM* 
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CALIDTJCT, 


CALIBBATE. 

Labrador Life 162 Callibogus, a. mixture of Rum and 
Spruce-beer, more of the former and less of the latter, 

Caliteat© zi'. [f. Cai.ibeki + -ateS; 

qi, 1 ^ . calibrer!\ trans. To .determine the calibre 
of ; spec, to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
similar instrument, so as to allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities : to graduate a gauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregularities. 

1864 in Webster. X869 Roscoe Elem, Ckem, 27 The 
[thermometer] tube must be calibrated, i. e. the irregularities 
in ■ the bore must be determined and allowed for. x8w 
Tyndall Heat x. App. 330, 1 .give here the method of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. xSSt Tait in Nature XXV. jtaS 
The external gauge was accurately calibrated. 
Caliteatiom (kselibr^ jsn). [f. prec. + -adion. j 
The action or process of calibrating. 

X87X B. .Stewart Meat § 20 The relative diameter of the 
bore . . having now been determined by Calibratiom ■ 
OuMhx&f ikaj’libsj ; occas. kalJ'br), 

■ sif. . Also' 6-S caliver, 8. calabar, oaUiber, -br©, 
caliper, oalabre. [a. : F. calibre {qualtbre in Cotgr. 

calibre, Sp. calibre (OSp. also calibo, 
piez) of uncertain origin ; the Arab. 1,^13 qdlib 
'mould for .casting metaP,: or some cognate deri- 
vatm of to turn, has l>een suggested as the 

source.. See CkhUWM. 

{Mahn conjectured as source L. fud librd of what weight?) 
Calibre and Callip0r{s are apparently originally the same 
word. -Several tdth c. writers assign the .same origin to 
Caliver, ■ the name of a species of harquehu.s, as if this 
were -derived from arqmbuse de calibre, or some sirniiar 
name. Littrd has ‘aouze canons de calibre^ d'empereur 
(13 cannons of empi'mEe calibre) pour ia batterie ' of i6th c. 
The frequent use of calwerm the sense of calibre, in the 
% 6 th ana 17th c., appears to favour this.] 

. 1 , fa. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile. Obs^ h, Hemet internal dia- 
meter or * bore' of a gun. 

(As the ‘calibre* of^a piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can throw, phrases hkc '* guns 
of heavy calibre ' often occur in popular use.) 

*$88 E, York OnL Marshall, City London in Steads 
'Surv, (1754) H. v.xxxi. 570/x We hud our tjarticular Calibre 
of Harquebuze , . The Prynces . . causeci seven thousand 
Haniuebuzes to be made, all of one Calibre, xiftjx Sir J. 
Smythe Instruct. Miliiarie 189, I would that all their bul- 
lettes should be of one Caliver. at 1555 — Animadtf. Capt, 
Berwick in Grose Mil, Antiq, (i8ot) 297 A ha«iuebuae and 
a currier, both , . of one caliver heigiuhe of bullet. xdyS 
Phillips, Caliber, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any peice of Ordnance. 1708 Kersey, Calmer or Caliper, 
the Bigness, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance, 
or any other Fire-arms at the Bore or Mouth. *746 Eep. 
Coaa, Sir % Cepe 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being Pounders, iTaty-sx Chambers C/c/. s. v., 
The caliljcr is the rule by wh.ich all the parts ofacanno,n. or 
mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. xfpbPmi, 

- Trans, LX VI 1 1, 65 The lx>r«. . was nearly ®Oi| calibers long. 
iiBcf$ WaLLiNcroN Let* in Ourw, £>isp, .11. 327 W«^. . have 
token about 60 pieces of cannon . . of the largest calibres. 

b. transf. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; esp, the internal diameter of a tube or 
hollow cylinder ; in Phys* chiefly of an artery, 
*7a7 "S* Chambers CycL, Cediber or Caliper, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in^^thickness, or 
diameter. In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as another, when thw are both of the same diameter. 
xtAi Reid Inqui^di, 1 19 The caliber of lhe« empty tubes. 
XS3& Todd Cyd.Anat* I. 77/2 If we brace the arteries , . we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diminished, 

% fig, fa. Degree of M>cial standing or im* 
portance, quality, rank. [The earliest citeti sense ; 
prob* from Fr.j Ohs, b. Degree of |)eraonal capa- 
city or ability ; ‘ weight * of character ; (often with 
conscious reference to i). In wider sense : Qua- 
lity, ‘stamp*, degree of merit or importance. 

Femton Trap DUc, 164 The forfeiture of the honor 
of a latdye of equalf calibre {eimekere spelt calabre| and 
callinge to mee, ^ a *649 Dmmm. of Hawth. Shiammhia 
Wfcs.Tx7ii> X99 Sir Plenry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
xwt Burke App. Wks. VI. toS Declamaxions of 

this kind coming from mm of their Calibre . , were highly 
mischievous. 1808 ScoiT in LecAhart i 11x84a* o/i I'he 
calibre of this young understanding. iSiw J. Gul- 
ch RisTi.cc/»r# ss We know the Doctor's cahlasr well enough. 
*857 HuaiiK.^ TmrBrmm Pref., Playing against an eleven of 
their own calibre. xlWo Mill Eepr, Cmd, 1x865) 5?/® Major- 
ities would be compelled to look out for memiwrs of a 
much higher calibre. Disraku Latkair xxviii, ms 
‘Tim host, with the Duke of Brecon on hit right and Lotimir 
wx his left, and * swells ’ of calibre ia their vicinity. 

3 . pi. mlibcrs,^CAtumm, 

4 s, allrik md in emtk, m in e»libpe-mle, -»©&!© 
(see quots.) ; ealibre-compMsas, -gqiMtr© j i»ee 
CAbLIFBH. 

*7*9 SHiLVtxiKE Ariiliepy t, t The Calibre Scale, .an In- 
Mrament or Ruler . . to deternaine the Weights of all Iron 
Bwllets by their Diameters. *753 Chambsw Cyel Sufip s,y,, 
Caliber-rule m am iosimnient, wherein » right line is » db 
vided, as that the fimt part l>eing to the dianwtor of 
ail iron or kaden ball of one |Kmnd weight, the other parts 
are 10 the first, as the diameters of balls of *w<l three, four, 
etc, poundf, are to the diameter of a Wl of one pound. 
’'Fhe calilj«r h used by «ti|irwrs, from the weighl of the 
kill given, todetermtiie Its diameter, or csditer; or vicevtim. 

-Ijer Ckrfb»i), F. Obs* [f. prec. 
Cf. F, faiibren] tram. To delermmethe calibre of; 
to measure with callipers. Hence 0 aTib©r©d^-br ©4 
ppi, a, *731 ifi ILailky, voi It *775 m Ask. 


€a*li 1 iredis «. [f. Calibre Of or 

having calibre : chiefly in camp, 

*887 standard 7 Nov, 5/7 The smaller calibred weapon. 

CSaliTatim,, -bumo (ksedib^-m, kaelib^unij?). 
Also Oalab-, oaleb-. The name of King Arthur*s 
sword. See Excalibbr. 

*397 R. GLOua 174 Mid is suerd he was igurd . . Call- 
bourne it was icluped. Ibid, 208 Calebourne is gode suerd. 
\a 1400 Morte Artk, (1847) 353 The kyng with Calaburne 
knyghtly hym strykes. *799 b. Turner Angle-Sax, (1830) 
I. HI. iii. 175 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburno. 
*8*3 Scott Trlerm. i, xr, On Caliburn's resistless brand. 

Cadicate^ incorrect spelling of Calycati!. 

Oaliefe, early form of Chalice. 

CaHciform (kse-lisifpjm'), a. Also (errm,) 
calyoiform, [ad. mod.L. calidformis, f. L. calic- 
em {mlix) cup -f -(i)fobm : cf. F- caUciforme,\ 
In the form of a cup ; cup-shai>ed. 

*849 -5a T odd CycL Anai, I v. xiaa/x A caliciform papilla. 

Caliemated (kEi-sinf‘tM), ppL a. [app, ir- 
regularly f L, calix cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

*^* IX Wilson Prek, Ann, <1863) I. ii. vl 460 The l>eau- 
tifurcalklnated fibula, 

Oalicle (kse'Hk’l). BioL Also (errm.) calycle. 
[ad. L. , dim. of cup.] (Seequot) 

*848 IbhUK Zeeph, ii. x6 Calkle.M used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many corals. Ibid, liL 
20 Every calicle k the site of a polyp-flower. *874 A. Wil- 
son in €d. Words, 703 A row of little cup-Hke bodies 
known as ‘ hydrothecae ' or * calycles 

Calico (ka‘'Uk(3). Forms : a, 6 (Caljecot), 
oalHcutt, 6 7 oaleout, 6->8 calli-, caliont, 7 oali- 
oufee, 7-8caIlicot. 6 kalyko,calyco, calooowe, 
(callaga, -ca), 6-8 oaUioo(©, 7-8 calico©, 7- 
oalico. [In x6-i7th c, also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city (sense 1), called in 
Malay&lam Kdlikb 4 u, in Arabic QaUqutj med.L, 
(Conti) Collimthia, Pg, Qualecut (V. de Gama), 
Cakcut (Camoens), It is not clear how the form 
calica, occurring in 1540 as kalyka, arose; it may 
have been merely an English corruption ; the F. 
calkot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of this is uncertain.] 

1 . The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the 16th c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe; mudaitrik 
in Calkut-doth, Calka-clotk : s€?e next, 

a. ^ foxsos Dunbar Warldis InstabUitu 6 % It michthave 
curaing in schortar quhyll Fra Cxihecot and the new-fund 
Yk.I *54% « JulyjXrtA Credence (fi'P, Bellenden/r, Jas, V 
to Hen, VI II, IX |>ece» of Calhcutt claith pertenyng to 
ane William Blaky in I.,eith, *389 Hakluyt Vey, (x886) 
I, 3 Of silke and linnen wouen together, resembling .wne- 
thinz Callicut doth. — Vey,{is<^) II. i. Ep. Dtd,, Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine caHcut-doth. 

A *540 Lane. B'7/A(xa6o) II. 15* Asurply^e ami an dne 
kalyko doth. C*S47 /ntmd. A'nmil 14a 'The newe 

found© land named Calyco. j *549 Will. L, ap Ehes iSomer- 
«t Ho.) Caio«:owe clotlie. xiSoS E. Scar in middletm^s 
CHa-fci. Soc.) App. ill 165 cY.l 'ilicy [the Javanese.! weare a 
kinde of Callico-doth, 

2 . Hence: a. arig, A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imi-Kuted from the East (see quot. 
1753); *an Indian stuff made of cotton, stunetimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours* (J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, various cotton fabrics of fetiro|K*aa 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp), 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprinted cotton cloth, bleached or unbleacht^i 
(caile<! in Scotland and \S.S, coilmt), 0. in U,S, 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than musUn. 

«, Heylik Cmmegr, m, ms A Smock 

of Caheute, a kind of limien ckah here made, and from 
lieuce yo called. xfiyS I'mferHiePs Vey, E^mgd, I'miqum 
x-iti-. 43 Blue CalicuUL Ibid,, Meiai. TaNm 58 Chiles or 

f inted Calkuto which ihey call ca.imendar. x68S R. 

OLME Artmurym, 349/1 Dowlas, Scotch Cloth, Callimt. 
X758Ei.u»m Phil. 7 'rmts. L, 4S3Call.icwtoa-re pal-«ted with 
the Juice of thk idirub. *780 Cose Tmv, SwitM, 1 . jo ‘nmir 
manufactum are ermine callicoto and muslins, 

B. *578 Imwt, k Prapers* Dki, 42, iii| yaid« of Cal- 
kga, 6#. 4#A sp yards of Caltaca, im. tmo W%%m Tmt*. 
{kshAm Fine .Lawtie or Callko thrtisi down my tltroale, 
*6x6 Trm, Mng* Piigr, m IlarL Mm, 3^6 A 

camel, laden with callicoeii, *665 G. .liAYRiiji P* deiU 
Valid s 7 rm. E* Imd. jx A veryireft-t Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Calhco. *< 56 o Pam Bmry «t4 Sept, Flagi, which 
I hod for tim Navy, of Qdico. AV. #4 Maim 
The Arwl . , forladdiof the Sate or Onisumptiwi ol 
iminted Callkow from the iSit-Indies, or such wart printed 
or painted at H«wie, *7x9 1 , Romm Spimter 347 A taw- 
dry, pte.*po£i«<l, flabby, ragfed, iow.priked thing, called 
Callkoe. . wade, .by a iwwrof Meathew and Paginsi, that; 
worfthip the Devil, and work for a half penny a day. *740 
JoHWtoN Brake Whs. IV. 4ft l>re»«d in white cotton or 
callw. *753 CHAiitKas Ckl. Smpp, a,v,, Callloms are 
M divent kiisds, plain, prinnw, pdnted, dyed, chkts, 

muslins, and the like. *774 Act *4 Gee, ///.iii, Instead of 
the Word Callica, which stands for fomign Calltcow, each 
piece way be marked with the words Bnrish Manufarture. 
*Wo W akter Sea Board # Bmm Ihm The wiitel sounded 
like the tearing of caliim. xS^s Vm Bki* Arts I, lyf It 
WAS easy for needy adventuiw to buy prktid «lk»«. — 
II, 565 Hung with black iwtrt!«^ico. 

*841 -41 Rm»imm Mm, Prmdmee Wkt. (Wt-iP 1 . ^ 
Calicoes |e»imot| go out dT fiialuon , , in the few iwill wo- 
»»«!» . . the Y «tkee itwffm . . them to -reuauti in his 
**63 Lfe im Smik 1 1. 393 Cdttoo-prkto . , * icalico» * 


in America, - for dresses. sSya Bret Haete Prose 4 /* I* 
40 The furniture was extemporized from packing cases, .and 
covered witli gay calico. 

B. simple attrib, (or adjl) Of calico (cf. sense i). 
Calico ball, a ball where the ladies wear only 
cotton dresses. 

*6x8 Rates i.Scotl,') 294 fgb Calico copboord claitlis, the 
piece. .xB. x<^.x Kvllvn Mem. {1857) 1. 24 'I’he men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured. *796 Campaigns, 
*793-4 I. n. ii. loi Callicoe sheets keep us decently warm. 
s8« Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 141 Flaunting in a 
calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings from Moorsliedahad. 

4 ;. Comb,, as calico-glazer, ’making, ’•smootlm^ 
- trade t -weavings calico - diaper (see qnot,); 
T calico-lawn, ?a fine quality of calico, lawn of 
calico or cotton ; oalico-printer, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; calico-printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other proa;ss. 

*696 J. F. Mtrchccnfy Wareho. X2 ^Callico- Diaper., 
called so by reason is made of Cotton, as the Callit.'ocs 
arc, and is wrought into little figures. *723 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6196/7 Mathew Bacon . . *Calliuo"GIas:i’r. *809 A. 
Stewart in I^ickhart Scott (1839' III. 180 Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calico-gla/er, Kdinburgh. 
?x5o* Ibescr, Carnuk Mouire de Dios (Y.) 'The calicos were 
book -calicos, *calicc>launes, broad white calicos, fine starched 
calicos, coarse white calicos, browne coarse c.alicos. *683 
Load. Gaz, No, *791/4 Two stri{H;d .Muslin.s or Caliica 
Lawnes. *859 .Smiles Self-Help 36 Robert Peel . , began 
the domestic trade of *calico-maKing, *706 Land. Gaz, 
No. 4264/4 William Shirwin. ,*Callica.Prinier. *854 Mas. 
Gaskkll Norik 6- S. xix, One of the half-doren culico- 
printers of the time. *7153 Hanway Trav. 11762 XL t. 
xii. IS Sugar-baking and ’‘callicoe-printing are the great 
articles. 1867 M 6- 4?. Ser. m. XL 186/1 In 1676 Calico 
printing, .was invented and practised in Loudon. tqbzGentl. 
Mag, 6 We have obstructed them in the *caliico trade. 

t Calicrat. Obs, [app. f. Calllcmtes, name of 
a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
carvings of anls and other small animals ;.Piiny 
N. II. vn. xxi. § 21, * CaUicr-ite.s ex chore forrnicas 
et alia tarn parva fecit animalia ut pmte.s eoium a 
ceteris cerni non possent ’).] An ant. 

*596 J. Buhel Passage of Pilgremer, I’he Calicrat, timt 
lytie thing, Bot, and the huny Bie. 

CaliC'dlar (kali'ki/lliir), a, [f. L. mlkmlmt 
dim. of calix a cup + -ae,] See also Calycib.ae. 

tl. ? Resembling a little cup ('/or |A;rh.*CALir- 
cuLHi). Obs. 

*6sS St** '!*• Browne Cyrus iil i»4 Cont-emplalirig: 
the calfi-ulur sju'tfi.s lof the teasel] and uijaii«» dispwiure ol 
their exiremities. 

2 . Biol. (.)f or pertaining to a calicle. 

*849 MimniisoH Siluria X, a»i They . , prmiuce their 
young clusters through tins marginal ailiLular ttevelop* 
mem. X87B Nicholson 94 Three chief for«« of 
geminatbn, .amongst the wmimumi !ioimtharm'-vi*, 
parietal, and cHlicular. 

Hence 0»li*©iLl®.rl3r adp, 

X846 Dana Zooph, iv. | 60 The coralla, .may IwiclewriWd 
as calicwlarly bran-checl. 

Caliculate [f. I». miknlm 

(see prec.) -t -ate 'i] I lavtng calicles, 

*846 Dana ZoopA, 1*8481 437 Cwralluin below, sliori crIicm* 
late, calictei imriforiiL 

Caliculated, » prec ; also obs, t CAttcvhmrh 
C«tli*Clllato», combining form of Caliculati, 
as in cftliculato-rAinoa© : see 
*846 J )ana ZekpA iv. 1 82/rhc coralla of tisesf sprclw are 
. .»tyW cabculaUrmmoMid.e. Each cnlklp forming a 
rate bnmcii to the corallum : arwtng from wgir«i.,aic builduigl. 

(ktedid , a. arrk, [act. 1.. calidni warm.] 
Warii'L tepid ; hot. (in Med,; cf. CAUintr). 

x«» A. M GiihihimeVs Bk, Physic 41/3 Appbe site !»«?« 
on lltc Forcheaite. .the Mil w bcii»Ke rtawnndde ralidr, 1657 
Tomi.shson RfmnPs Disp, 14* A thin, eulid, a«cl » iLjlkrMk 
humour, *68x Lhejuam Angleds I'df/r-w. sxin # * Ln« 
livened by the Suiw valid Infltmmir, 1854 hioi. Domm, 
Baider xxiii, 98 Summer, C’roumnI with t^tk and ash, licr 
hot fmt slipfitereti In the calid was. 

Obs, [ad. moil.L. miidlhiL i 
L. mikPtis isee prec.*; »« ¥. niiidiili m- Tif.J 
Warmth, heat. (Cbietiy ieckn. in Med.) 

xpA Fayhei.l Salfrmds Megim. ij) ii b. 1 bt^ wabml . is 
hiircle of di|e«riafi . . by reimn of hit « alifliir. *5i» A M. 
GaMiAomn Bk, Phy$u‘ 4^/4 For Si4lidu>*% and itf UtuT nf 
llw Eyes, xtktt VRNMLi Ffo Art/# X&46 Sti I*. 

B»fmM¥,PMMd. Ep* |i Tltepwterrttelb.aluliD of ninny 
Cttitaity, var. id VAhUunx, sfiif-woBiefts. 
CJttlMlsit ilcaHidi&t), [f. by Wotioii‘1 L. 
caiiMm hut, or calor heat + #/m/wL alter Aqdb- 
DIICT, Cf. F. caiidm Jii llie AratlemyVi Idil. 
1801).] A dsicl or |dpi* for tlie eufivjyance of 
beat by inons of sieairi, hot wafer, or air. 

x%x Melif, Woiimt, 854 Piiw-i . , irj*ns|hifiun{ Irate In 
sundry parts «f il» lion*® from «« coinnioii Fiinniw . . I 
w ready toj»pi«e llieni Cdidua^ 4s w’rli 411 ihei' a»r 
termed Yenii-doeis «imI At|««*dw«s ili.*! wiink ami 

water. *664 Evelyn Mai, /for/. the Sub- 

terraiiwi i«ii «d ilnr ULf-T tftifier 

. , . did titttitve . . iluw r^orotis Sru-yini* 17J1 t’M 

«Kt4 Cy*’/, %kpp, 8, V., q Im 1 aWilwnH. iS§| T b; Ai-f t 

Ini, iftewl Murfixm. (s%$t 30 Earthwi |lpcfv, «i « 
dueti, imibeildetl i« ifc« walls. 

yailant of Cawkl 
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f Oi^s. [ad* L. ialigaim * 15001 ' eel’, ' 

1 caiiga laif-boot, esp. that worn by the .Roman 
soldiers : see -ate Wearing ealigm or military 
boots ; esp. in knight mliguie, 

<r*s6at Knierttibwi. T£mfiie in Nichols Prflgn Q. FJiz. I. 
534 After his mcsscu^;cr utul CaliKate^ Knight. 

sSoa Lksoii Atnmrie < 15971 4*d>, These are Ksiightes in 
their nfficeSj hut iicit: nohle*'., and are ca!hr<l kniglits (.luligate 
of Anue.*, he*.:ause they were slurtuppes tct the middle legge. 
iSB 6 ¥ EKNK Bittiu iUnfrU 106 A culigate knight, that is a 
sonldior on fooie. X656 Ut.nUNT (Aosstgr.^ Catigutf^ that 
wears sttjcklitgs, Imskings, or harnesn for the Legs. 

t Caliga'tioa. i/^/. Ohs, Also 7 call-* [ad. .L* 
iniigdtim-tnn dimness of the eyes, f. alihgJrt to be 
clitw or misty.] Dimness or misilness ot sight. 

xfixS Ck<k;kk /iMfyif/jWM 9Sa 'fhe calligation or dirunesse 
of their sight, the fussitig of their cures. *646 8 ik 'I'. 
Bsowne Pstfmf. A/, m. xviii. 153. x 6 sy Tomlinson Femurs 
i/A/. 195 iSuch metlicuments as cure tsiligation. 

CftligmO’sity* arth, [f, *as if a<L T.* *m/i- 

gmUsitiis^ t fii//g 7 m 7 snsi see CAhBiiKoUB and -ITT; 
c£ K, ia/igimntt{] Dimness of sight. 

*657 l'oMuws<m Pimu'A' J>hp, 334 fK^’chrightl takes away 
caligiws.ity am! cures all^^pituitouH <iis«;;wes. *876 (Jko, 
Kt.ioT i)tm, t)tr V. xjcxvit, 348, I prefer a cluicrhd ca!b 
giiurdiv, as Sir Thomas Britwnc might say.^ 

Cs^liginOUS kitli’ti^iims)* A Iso 6 calaginotia. 
[atl L. i'h/igifm-Ms * misl;^* f. fni/gin’nm misti- 
nt-ss, ohsemity; d. ¥. ta/igimntx.j Misty, dim, 
murky; obscure, dark ; ako/^^ ^ (Now tirrh,)^ 

1548 < AifV>/. 38 Al rorrupii hnmid'itcts, aridc culigimw 
fwmis. IS7® bAKmt lk //oA viii. 98 'ITw hutir mukitth 
the thi« kcr hloiid and that which is adagiiwun. *650 tr. 
Camxm'x /l%v//j/ 7 V«r«’ ****‘‘‘^** •prenpitatc them- 

selves into . . lUiliginnuH ♦ih*4n'Viiti<jnH. *790 Cjjwpkk (hfyxx, 
xni. 443 1’he goddess rnicr’d deep die cave CTiIigiitotiS. *794 
Mm. *L ooTHatcaiigtnousutmoHphcrewhicb 

fills faaalon tbwanh tiic luth of Novemlw-.r, 1849 Luton 
fVi.r/<?w *t. xn. Ixi, licr lone htile rstoin, full of caliginuui; 
corner* and *849 "faifM Mag. XV L aiH. 

f Cali‘giBOIl»ll€S». Ohs, [f. prec. + -KEH.s.] 
Caligiiititss tpiality ; obscurily ; diimieHs of sight. 

»6»o VitWMij Dm /iV&A* viii. irA Laligitwawtics of the 
ey«. *73* liAtt.nv, vwl. II, I'aiigimMmUf ilatkiic%s, fuli- 
!»«•» of oiwaifity. 

II Coligo [L.] Dimness of sight* 

x$o% Mfil 7 r«/. V, $ J9, I . . Mainin«i her «ye, hut could 
<ltM:«v«r no. .ttpiruram « of crtligo. iWx in .S/#/, *y«a. /-«•, 
Caiigmpli«r, -jonetar, tic. : «,?t' CAhhi-. 

pm?a^wd. [C. CisHguh, cogno- 
men of Ihc third Rtniian Emmmv ¥ A mad 

extravagance inch m Ckligtila committed, 

*745 Waiwm.k /# Ma»m <ed. a II. xo|tO.| Alas! k 
would f»e » fell ym ali hi* Ckligwlwin^* 

}|€aligil» M, i miiga 

a fcruis of jMecilopotlouii crustacean 
parasilei, family c 1 Irnce 0**li|roM. 

x8j6> PmMf Cyel VL 161/1 Caligtii. .. commonly known 
anwpj ih« ftslwrmet) Ikh'Ikt, 185* Uaha tr»i/. ii. 
I5« Few Calif Old# hav« Ifreii rr|MTrfetI froiis ch« lorrid loiie* 
Calimanco, obs. form iif Calamahcii, 
ilCalia. [Fr, ; a* Fg. miaim^ a, Arab. «. 1 « 
mimi * the tiltimate tlcrivaiion i» clis|wtcc!.'^ 

Ike C&iiif in Vole.} * The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of winch flic Chliicsw make iea«cathlies, eled, 
by soiiit* said to lie tii alloy of leatl and tin, 

SiMAwm Lfx Mm'mi, Mfd, 8*7 A robed mtlal caller! 
Calm. »753 l>rl» the imine of a 

wrl of ntwi ifirt«!, stwwiiig ro?fip»m»il d kad ftiwi tin, It 
» preiwrrd hy ilie CliirieMs awl lli«y makt M'veral uttimils 
of it, m i«M.aHWterVi^ wwl ilic like, 1847 in 

CxAio; atiil i« «ii>d. Dicss. 

tCa-lino. Ohs. i-'iiir/”"' h [Perk suggested by 
cnstiire roc \ the corrupt birra of a popular 
lrl*th melody, frrt|itenily mnitsoued c* if>oo* 

Shak*. Min, iv. iv. 4, and editors.) But cf. also 
F. itf/i’w * a D'ggarif rogue or laxie mgaixmd that 
emmtidmU iliwase ^ (i ‘ptgr. h] 

t <$0 Namih Lmim Sh^uf^* »4 Amongst ««r English liar- 
rousiprtnutiiwrtt «»e k vp wkh tlw; e^relknieof the hrowiie 
Mil. .iwiiulirr playert hw prweM i» prli«, 
t €ii."Eo». Ohs, Aim 5 oilloim, 5 ’-4 aalyon* 
[Of wii cerlairi etyiiiology* IT. elm, F. miH^m * a dot, 
diiiter, clot, or'eongealrd lumfje of llegme, blond, 
ctih^ lCfdgr.% ajjp, f. milkr to coigukte, curdle, 
dot Ct—L. msgfmiri),} A flint iiwlule; a boulder 
Of pebble ; oticn mikdJw, 

«4^ Attrim %m. MB how*.. win so wyfte fliM 
If ihttrtittld stir fchfe tliut wm% full d mmh calwtiiw ttms the 
fire spxrkekd ililkkc, 14% In Bury If i 7 A 37 If. .hrykfee be 
fwt wiiciwii to endisw, kie k l« wiiad with calyown ftiitl 
*4|f i*mmp, Pmv, $%kM t'alyiai. ru«»«« stose, 
nudm, Hirdig kmitmi i, vi nn Criekes . . wh^te 
rutrittgei iFit nhabiiaanito vw to swipiw vp whh great hfespw 
of califta afwS 

CalifMli lkadii»|i fmm$: ^ 

S oatlioMbi, oalltpwh, 8- oalipMli, oallipwli, 
(9 ofclapttAb). pkrh* ^aliptuh and CAWFiR may 
ii tdo|itii«» ol mmt Wmt IiMliai wordt; the 
former Sp* mraparip \ms Caiaeaci),] 

t «»* The ttp|>er &hell or caraptcc of the turtle 
b* That part of the iwtlc next to the upper 
Aell, coiitftlalrig t dull men gelAilnoas fulMiafta, 
»^il. Mehiim fa Arh. tiannwr ¥ 11 . jsS We left 

iwiia iwtm of il» i*ih o» the cAijaicIi aad calapee, that 1% 


the back and hreast shells. *749 Fieiuino Tofn Jones t. 2 
I'he tortoise. . besides the delicious calibash and calipee con- 
tains many different kinds of food. *768 Stekne Smt, 
Journ, (S77511 2i7An alderman who swallows three pounds of 
callipTish and callipee. a 1845 Hood Turtles^ Having 
. . Forestall’d the civic Bannuet yet to be. Its caUipash 
and callipee, *883 Pail Mall G. 2* Hov. jj/2 The caliipee 
is the white portion of the ilesh which come.s from the 
belly; the calipash Is black in colour,, and is taken from the 
Imck. 

Calipe© (kjc'lipr). Forms : 7 CAlla*, ohialla- 
poe, 7~9 calapee, S callepy, 8 - calli-, calipee. 
[See prec. ; not found in any other European lang.] 

1 . t The lower shell or plastron of the turtle. 
{(fhs.) b. That part next the lower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substance, 

2657 E. 1ac;on Ifarha(tfoes\j673) 36 1-ifting uphisfaTurtle’s! 
belly, which we ctdl his Calipee, we lay open ail his bowellH. 
1670 Tkapuam Jatnaka in Sir T, Blount Nai. Hut,. <1693) 


FALi) Kng. HouseApr‘,{tjjH x$ Cut off the bottom shell, then 
cut off tne meat that grows to it, <which is the callepy or 
fowl). *829 Makryat jP. Miltimay xviii, Turtle lying on 
their backs, and displaying their rich calapee. pwe prec. j 
t 2 . A kiml of turtle. V Ohs. 

2794 Stkdman Surinam (18131 1 . i. *6 The turtles are 
divided into two species, and are generally distinguished in 
Surinam by the namesof caUipee or green turtle, andcarett. 

Caliper, -compasBes : see CAbbiFEic 
Calip©*Tra, caili-, AlsocalipeoTror, a-pivor. ^ 
callipiver. A tish : a mullet of the West Indies, 
Mugi! liza^ much esteemed as a delicacy* 

*8« M. .Scott Tom Crittgle fiSdal 230 Cold calipiver— , 
our Jiunaica Salmon. Ibid. (*8591 395 That calipeever so 
crisp in the boiliu^,^ 2866 Morft. Star 17 Mar,, Such deli- 
aMrics as the callipiver and turtle steaks, 2883^ Fhhirks 
Exhih. Calal. (ed, 41 170 The Odipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 
€alipii, calif ikse-lif, k^idif). Forms : 5 caly- 
phee, -iflfe, -yfif©(o, 5-7 oalipbo, 6 oaHplia, 7 
chalif, 4 ph, 7- calif, 8- khalif, caliph, [M E. 
miiffiy calipkit etc., a. F. miiphi^ miife^ sid. 
med.L. mHpha, ad, Arab. khalifah, suc- 

m*ssor (f. khilafa to succeed, be behind), assumed 
by Abu-bekr alter the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves more directly to the 
Arabic : orientalists now favour Khaltf, The pro- 
nunciation with long d 1 is not justifiable,] 

Ihe title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohain'meti. 

CowtR Conf, I. 245 Ayrin the callphe of Elipte. 

€ *400 Maumokv. V. 36 Sahaladyn that toke the Cahll'e of 
Egypie and slouth him. Ibid, xai, 230 Ihe €aty|rihee of 
BaWah, B* l*a Primaud, Fr, dead, (15041 497 'Ihe 

Caliphaes of the Sarasins were king# 8t cliicfe hisho;». 
/bid, 754 Called by the ciiiipha and inhabitant# of Calre. 
*5x3 ihjReHAS Piigr. L i, »iii. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Saldach and her Chalif# lal#o written ehakpha}, xfit4 
EaLKjaii Hist, IPorld 11. i^The state of the Caiiphe, 3^15 
Beuwkix Arab, ’Fmudg.i i')ne of the Clialifs, 2734 Sacs 
Horan Prehm Disc 'rhe third Khali/ of the racre of 
al Abkls, *758 JoiJNftoN Mier No. tor r » The favour of 
ihr«e M»;m#ivc calif#* X784 Hehi,ev in yaikik 

(i&Wi 123 Moii^ Caliph . .comprehemh the concrete character 
of pwphet* piTWt, and king. Wheweix Hisi, Imdntt, 
AV. UB571 III* ***«»^ 'fhe adtf# of Bagdad. *840 W. I avow 
dMakfiimtis SuiOim.ii^ He contented himself .* with the 
modcHl title of Ckiliph. that m to say, iucceisior, by which 
the Arab sovereigns have ever rince been deiignated. 
Caliplial ika-HlSl), |f. pree -f - am] Of or 
pertaining to a caliph. 

%mi Pa// Mai/ G. XXXIV. 1217 Hk Caliphid preten- 
«ioi» will not l>e seriously disputed. 

Cadipliat© ikw 1 ifi 4 t). Also -at, [f. as prec, + 
-AfE ; m F. m/iph&tf med.L. m/ipM/us.l 
1. The rank, dignity, or office of caliph, 

*7S Chambkss C>r/. SuM, s.v. The Caliphate compre- 
henied the power iKUh of the myaky, and priesthood. *8*7 
KiAriMOK Trap. L 31 4 'Fhc gwmd signior is coiwddeired m the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caiiphat. 
iBax ELMiiNSTONE //«/. Ind. I. 519 The califate, 
o, llie reign or term of office of a cslipk 
*734 Stitm Harm PrelisE Dim. ^5 Moaeikroa , . had a 


bark. xSys H. Wood 'fherap, (2879) 6® Callsaya or Royal 
Yellow Bark. 

Hence Calisayiae, an alkaline substance from 
callsaya bark, used in making a kind of biiters. 

CaHver (kse-livai, kalrvoj). Ohs. cxc. J/isL 
Forms: 6 qualivre, callionr, kalM-, Qiialli-, 
kaly-, calea-, 6-7 caly-, cally-, calee-, cale- 
Tor, 7 caliever, oaiivrejb-9 calliver, 6-caliver» 
[App. the same word s.s Calibbk ; see the i|«ola- 
tion from Littre thcrcj, and the following: 

2588 E. York Ord. Manhall in Stmds Surtf, (1754^ II. 
V. xxxi. 570/j When I was first brought ujj in Pkmouiit.* 
we had our particular Calibre of Harquebu?e to our Rcgi* 
ment, that one Bullet sliouUI serve all the Harquebuzes of 
our Keciment. .Of which Worile of Calibre, came first thk 
unapt 'Term which we use to call a Harqiielm/e a Calliver, 
which is the Height of the Bullet and not the Pie.ee. 
Before the Batteil of Mounganter|---“ Monoiaiour, istwil, the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Hurquebuzeslolw.* made, all 
of one Calibre ; whidi were called Hartpiehuzedii Calibre de 
Monsieur le Prince. So as I think some men not mstler- 
•Standing P’reiidie, brought hither the nanw of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. 1594 Baswice Dise.amc. MVa/tms 
8 It is supposed by many ih.it the weapon culled comnionly 
a CaliytT is another thiiige than a Har»iufl«i/e, whereas in 
truth it is not, hut only a Har<|uelm/,»*, Nuuing that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of: wherfure 
the Frenchman doth CidI it si iHSie.ce d« <'i4!ihre, whitit is m 
much as to say, si jaxceyif bigger circute, x6ix Fi.okio, 
CoiibrOf as Ca/ihrOi an instrument that gimuers vne to 
measure the height of suiy piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word (.hdiuer Is 
derived ; being at first si piece different from ctthers.| 

1 , A light kind of miiskct or bar(|iiebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, iidrodnced 
during the i6th c, ; it secerns to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepririg the pistoL 
ami to have been fired 'without a “ rest h 
*5^ m AreJhiro/o^m tiSaqj XX I L 7S | 1 « an inveniory 
of the gcKKls iit Grafton and iSaiwar£;e »8ih KovemiKr 
1568, ticeursl * Killy versb xs^ lact 3!. X574 /,mr. J.uu- 
/fnamy ijUm) i. 3a Ffiit men to M*rvc w** qiwlliuers, 1577 
CAwnAw. AiX, St, Mtirgarefs^ Westm. I Nichols *797* 1^9 
Paid for newe stiKking of five cnlyvcrs xn, *57# Sii K* 
CoN.STAiu.E Order 0/ CaMpe il/arl MS. S47 If 5ibf 'The 
ordouminco . . lallierw, harquebusseft, quahvirtrsi, lEtsnt'c*. 
1587 HoLiNsiirn AV. Chnm, II. 3i«.>3 A , . hot sikirrowh 
..!>etween the Englishmen and Frtncimron with haglmta, 
csdrevers, and pisioleis. 11588 Lucar 7 drlag/m*M Co/ioff, 
61 Hi» Ci'diver .. must lie in length at the least thret fooie 
and two yriches, and the Mire miuu in I'lwnsettfr | of an 
ynch. iiw Musket .. tiro bore in Diameter || ofmn ynch, 
T. IHumvs in Ho.tk Fail '-5^71 Vi. 39t,» With Mw«- 


kets, Pikex, and gtKsii Caleeuer#, for her ilrace* wifeiarde 
then, *50 Barret 'TAmr, Warres 1, b 3 A giK»d C#!Ii- 
««r thararil with gmxl powder and bullet, sfio* F«nii,c:i«t 


unreal caliphate. *869 J. Eaijdwin Pnk, Nm/mm vl upt 
In the year 637, during the califMe of Omar. 

% 1 he dmwiiBcm of a caliph. 

*5*4 SiLPiN 7 'i/bt$ Hamr 93 whsTix the Challphat »- 
maiiieci vudeisWeA *87* Fxeehani Hist Mm, J. vi *40 ITie 
I'faipke even in the East was n^ a 
t Caii*Dli0» Ohs. *** A kind of imllliig ve»el. 
*393 CuwwM Cm/ II. 3$^ With oill]^ and with gaky 
The »ame tne Muaie wey, 'iWch loke. 

r<*r4 . |£ Cabifh+^wif.] The 

office m caliph. 

*577 Si« T, ttBiawf Trm, iM IT.) Ally* son-in-law to 
Mahomet . .pretendfag to the oslipli^fp. 

Calippie s see CALWwm, 

Cali©, ob«. form of CmMitm ; v«r. of Calbie 
i P A native S. American 

name, adopted as the botanical speeiic rotme.] 
In Caiisupa Mrk: the mmt mlnthle sort of 
F«ravlan &rk, obtained foom CimAma mlka/d. 


ui PL Paraii, ri He that *hcK>tvth in a C.*aleewrr at biwk*. 
*§*3 Hayward Norm. Hingt 77 Of kte y«rf» . . the bar- 
quebuze and calliuer are brought into v«. *64* in Rusbiir. 
//is/. Vidi. III. * 1692) I. 670, tm Cdlliers - . 'whom he «r»ed 
with Pikes, Musquets, and i^alievtw. *<5781 Pttiixirs, €m/L 
per, or C*i//rWr, a small iJuti ««ici at Sea. Uvmk Hki, 
Eng. n, xxvii, *29 The caliver. .wtii m inconvenient that 
it had not einireiy discredited the !»w, *S*x Scott Hmi/w, 
i, Then you art from the Ia*w CoiiiitrittM, the land of pike 
ami Oliver! *834 Plaucm#. Brit Cmiume ajS Dtiriiif 
thii reign Ijamw Tsl the calivtr, a roateWock that could w 
fired without a rest, caiae greatly into tiie, 

tB. A soldier armed with a callver, Ok, 
x$$x SrywAua Mari, Piuip. 1, 44 llie C*k«e« or Coritnu 
Such must l»u« either of them a good and sufficient |«ec«, 
fiashe, touch bore, pomltr, «hot, &c 119* Oarrarij .rW 
Warre 83 Callven m Horgabudwts or Muhketieres. 

t2., 

%^Pap/f%a, Hmkket liSiil of them tatcly at 

Yorke, pulling out his napkin to wipe hi® mouth after a lie, 
kt drop & mliuer at hit fooie where he stood 

S. M/rik am! Cmih.f m ^shMt etc 

1969 ia Heath Grmrt/s Com/, (18691 m Phirnyhbed with 
calywr luatchts with fiahk*. *6*3 Fiwcius Pi/gr, L v, av* 
447 A calllver.fliot could scare e reach from the me ritk to 
the other. *d*ar K. Haweiks Iffy. S. Sm 1*847 *70 1 » * 
muskett, two cttkver hhon„ or many ftinalier. a S&4* Sii W, 
Monsom Hmmi Tme/s i. 1 1704' i!74/a Hie Fleet wa*i to pim 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort. * 1 ^ Sco'rr J/rL Midi, 
arxxii, y« mwMiuet um\ calJivcr-men. 

CaTiver# w. [f. prec. sb.] imns. To 

ahoot wttE a caliver, 

*8^3 Saia Cap/. /Mag. I, iii, 43 He wa'« avtr»it to *11 h%lre 
hsuided naeasares of TOu»k«!tcio»ing, and cyiverlag, 
Cali¥©r, ote. form of Calibbk. 
i* Caliv©3?©ir» Ok. mm’^K £f. CibiVEi li, 4 * 
-»E L] A soldier armed wiili a callver, 

: *590 Si® j. Smythk DAre iCgapms $ Hajipthwtitrs tiiay 

I gkirmifeh with more destcriile a»d cemiatio than the Cah* 

I vewfrt with ilwir Calivew. 

I i Cfalijc iktediksb TL eaTte#». [L. «/£r e«p 
(tee CH4 W<*i 1* Oft ftccoiffit of tlie fwiiiimg to- 
gether of this arid the GmcoTatin 'otifer 
covering of a fruit m llower*b«d^ (d. It mMctf 
Sp* rmSf F. mim% Riodcra scieisllfic writers 
mrely dfatingiirii tli« two, tet commonly write 
both as CAtfX. llie dimiimtiw* Cauclm aitd 
CAbtCbl are mmt fcoertlly dlstmguitlied.] 

A cap ; a cftp-l&e cavity or organ j e.g. the 
tmBcated termkatioa of the branches of the ircler 
in the fcidaeyj the wall of the Oraafiaii follicle, 
from which an ovum has escapctl; the cwp-Mke 
body of a crinold or coral which fa placed o« the 
top of the stem ; the body of a vortlc^Ila j a 


aAijix.Tm. 


CALL. 


cmp-sliapad d-epressi.aa in the upper part' of -tk-e 
theca ol a coralligenoiis zoophyte, which eontains 
the stomach-sac (sometimes in French form calice). 

tjcM MoTTiiirx RaMais -v. -xHi (1737) xSo A •Carbuncle 
Jetted out o,f its Calix or Gup. s8os Med. Jrnl, Y. 2B4 Re- 
maining in one of the calices or infundibula in the kidneys, 
1869 mcHOLSoN xii- fiSSo) 160 A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression,- which contains the stomach-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the ‘ calice V xSSi^'Mivart 
Car 23^ The part surrounding this prominence ; is called 
the cahx. . ■ ■ 

-iae (kali*kstin). ' Ecd. Hist. 

1 , [in F. Calixiin^ in med.L. pi. Calixiini, calix 
cup, ia sense i referred to L.] A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who inaintaineti, as their 
chief article, that the cup as well as the bread 
should be administered to the laity ; a Utraquist 

syso tr, Diiphds EccL ifht, x 6 tk C. I. n. xxxi, 185 Those 
called Calixtines, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds, i^rsg Chambers CycL Sitpp. s. v.. The Calixtins .. 
in the main .. still adhered to the Doctrine of Rome, 1838 
Fenny Cyd. XU. abr/x The Hmssites mj'w divided into 
several branches, some.. more moderate and rational, such 
as the CalHxtines. 

2 , An adherent of the opinions of George Ca* 
lixtus (1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and |>ro- 
fessor at the University of Helmstedt, Brunswick, 
noted for his moderate and conciliatory views and 
writings on controversial points ; a syncretist. 

*7®7-$x CiiAMUERS CycL s, v., The Calixtins are esieem’'d a 
kind of Semi-Pelayiahs. 1826 C. Buti.er Groims xii. aoi 
Denonunated Syncretists or Calixtines from George Calixtus. 

Oaliz, obs. form of Chaijck. 

Calk (k§k \ sk 1 Also 6 calke, oanlce, 9 caulk, 
[app. ultimately f. L, calc-em \calx} heel, caiedneum 
heel, or cakar spur: but the history is wanting.] 

1 . A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ; — Calkin. 

xgSy Turberv. Epitaphs «!> Sonn. (1837) He sets a 
alemier calke, And » he rides his way. xj^t rKRCivAi.f. Sp. 
Dki.^ Ramp&m$^ caukes in a horse shooe. x88x Bmly TeL 
17 Jan., Where would the poor hoarse be without the ‘ calks* 
(Ki the hind feet? 

2 . A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shoe, or clog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen ground, and prevents slipping. ^ £/, S. 

x8e>s twmd C&rm, Kill. 1x3, In Canada it is customary 
during the winter wear on the feet a sort of pat- 

ten. called mM-i&s. . ,1874 K.*nGHT £>ki. Meek. %. v., The 
calk . . attached to a . boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel 

f Calk, Oh. mre. Fcrh, calculation : cf- 
Calki/J; perh.« chalk. 

*S 3 S Stewart €rvn. ScH. 1 . 88 With astrologe and vlhei 
iwirument, With compas, calk, and ais with quadreaL 
Calk, obs. and northern form of Chalk. 
■fCalk, Oh. Also calke, kalk. [®pp» 
shortened from Calculk, mikUf mikk.1 

1 . irans. To calculate, reckon ; ap. asirologically, 

tfox II, 6% If y cowde calkyn A 1 manere 

kyndes, r X440 Fmmp*^ Pe^rtf. 58 Calkyn, rnAwib. xj^ 
MAvmPast, Pkios. xvtti I, 0 » his boke he bejan to calke 
How the sonrie eutred was in Gcmync, x«^ iWirr, Mapt 
i?A CMreme xxvi. 3 Whose fortunes kaiked made me 
father sad. x<^ J, Gheek Aiir&kimi, *9 Woolsey calked 
the Kings Nativity. 

2. iflifr. or 

xmS [see Calwjn® ij. *455 in Pmtm Liii. I. 3m Om 
Peiktor Orent, a preest, hath kaiked and reportetfi, that, 
etc X483 Caxton (k/fl £e^. $px They kaiked on hk 
nityvyte. x«ssS J. Htwooo Spider 4 A. xliv. ar 6 If mt 
diwi with an other for lies sltould calke, 

3. ?To appropriate, lay claim to. [p€rha|>s a 
different worn** to chalk out.] 

i6oiS Bisicis E'irM-BMnai By kirk-hunall the pavement 
[isl »o partiallie iiarted topatkulare men, that if they ckaue 
to that they bane calked, the people that rests most byde at 
tlje dwe. 

Calk (k^k), [f. Calk rdJ] trms. To pro- 

vide (a shoe) with a calk or calkin ; to rough-snoe. 

x&ftf Scott srtd PL F#jr FepnE 4^ As iwiiiy . * tw would 
suffice for sixe or eight thousawd horse all calked sharpe and 
fmt-nayled of pur|»se for trauaileouer the loe. 

Hence OaiMng t4L sk ; also dE//r0., as in oallc- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for forming hoiw-shoe calks; 
calking- tongs, for sharpening these, 
x%s Kmum Par. Jnth. Glc>».__».v, I'akiainrm, The 
calfcaig or caukiog of hor»hoe», i. e. to turn up the two 
curuers, that a horse way %tmi the fester upon me. 

Pati fifiiii G. 5 Feb. 4/i Colonel Myltt"* syntew w» the 
exact opp«te of the much-p«ct»ed * cfcUdnf T 

C3i^ ikp# kalk), Also Cftlqtte. |a. F# 
in same sense, ad. It. cak&n to press 
Ufidert— L. mkin to treacL (Cf. Cauk.) Ofltm 
sufjfxtseil to he Identical, etymologically, with 
Chali, with which it has nothing to do.] 
trms. To copy to dewgn) by ntbblng the back 
with colouring matter, ami clrawhig a bitmt point 
tbng the outlines so as* to trace them in the colour 
on a surface placed bcneatli. Hence Oi-lkiag 
M rl. 

* 64 i Ewjyji Ckmifpgh ^*7%^ Tw* platw exartly 
coiitttor<alkMl, *%9 GciJiCK « t iMift PmMi, 147 Trani- 
fcmd by tfiwiog, or* « li i«* »l»> C4ll«sl taJkiMg, 

Calk, w, of Caiilk ; obs. I Cavk % to treacl 
Cidkiftl, var. of Calcic p. Oh. ta calculato* 


m 

Calken, : local • name 'of the Weaver 'Fish..' - 
Rkv Local Wds.f Sea Pishes, CoiLecL 104. 
t Ca'lker b ph. Also 6 calcar, 7 calconr. 
[f. Calk ». 14 --ebL] A calculator of nativities, 
etc. ; an astrologer ; a magician, conjurer. 

IS3S CovERDALB /m. ii. 6 Calkers of mens byrthes, 
whereof ye haue to many. 1584 R. Scorr Biscem. IVitch^ 
craft v«. XV. 122 Imps, calcars, cmnjurors, iddat FoutEa 
Worthies i. 209 Forewarned Iby what Calker I wot not). 
Calker^ (kg-k^j). Sc. Also caulker. £f. Calk 
vf + -KE 1 .] — Calkin. Also ^ 

X794 Burns TV Jo/m 7'fiykr ilt Poor slip-shod giddy Pe- 

f asus Was but a sorry walker ; To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
'o get a frosty calker. x8xs Scott Guy M. ‘xxxix, 'They 
turn down t&^very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ shoes, in a white frost, 
X833 M. Scott Tmn Cringle xvi. 1 1859) 434 The Bight of 
Leogane is a horseshoe, Cape St. Nichokis b the caulker on 
tiie northern heel. 

Calker var. of Caulkek. 

Calkes, illiterate spelling of Calx. 
Calketrap(pe, -treppe, obs. ff, Cai^teop. 
Calkil, van of Calgule u. Obs. to calculate. 
Calidh]. (kg'kin, kseikin). Forms : (5 kakua), 
6 calkyn, 7 eawkin, 7- calkin, calking. [Pos- 
sibly going back to a ME. ^calkmUj a. OF. mk 
heel:— L. cakanettm heel; but The earliest 
form kakun agrees with the Du. kalkoen. MDu. 
cakoen * ungula,’ £ L. calx. Some orthoepists 
treat (kp'kin) as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other.] 

1 . The turned-down ends of a horse-shoe which 
raise the horse’s heels from the ground ; also a 
turned edge under the front of the shoe ; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

X44S Bokekhxm Female Saints (16831 923 Tweyn hors .. 
Of wych the toon hyin greuousiy boot, And wy th hys kakun 
the tother hytn smoot. 1587 Holinshed Scat, Ckran. U ii| b, 
Causyng a smyth to shoe three horses for him cx»ntran!y, 
with the calkyns forward, X607 Topseu. Fourf. Beasts 322 
Little gravel .stones getting betwixt the hoof, ca* calking, or 
spurtge of the [hoi-seV} shooe. 16x0 Markham Mmterp. 11. 
xevil 387 I.x:t your [horsc-lshooes lieMnde haue a eawkin on 
the out-side, xya? BRAOi-Ey Fam. Bid, 1 . .s, v. Bleymes^ 
Calkings spoil the Feet of a Horse. x868 Regul. «y Ord. 
A rmy p 12 14 The calkins of the hind shoes are to tie removed, 
as these are not needed on board. 

2 , The irons nailed on the heels and stiles of 
strong shoes or dogs to make them wear longer. 

xSsat^ StWTHEV Lett. uSsb? IV. 314 The price of men’s 
clogs k five shillings,, Tim price includes calking, *. e. the 
iron-work. 

t Ca*lMii|f, vbl. sbA Oh. [f. Calk pf -i- -ing L] 
i. Calcidation, computation, 
xsj]^ Trevisa Barth de P. R. (Tollemache MS.) viu. 
xxvti, |?e science and use of calkynge C*SaS calclyage ; iM. 
calculi] and acountes. 

2 . spec. Astiological prognostication, 

C1400 CTurnb. 1843 » 103 Ych yere wer certeyn 

dayes three By calkyng cast and computacitm Swght and 
ch«»en. xi/hi Ptmm y&neid ix* Bbij, To kingl’arous 
deew he calkinges kest. But not with miking craft could 
he his plague beswitch that day. 

Calking pM sk% of CAirLKiNO, 

Calkling, var. of Calculino vM. sk Obs* 
Calkule, var. Calcoli p. Oh. 

Call Ck< 5 l)> V. Forms; (i coalllfwa)^ 3 oitlleB, 
3-6 c»!lo, (4 ml&p kul, kol), 4-5 k&ll, 4-7 eitl, 
5 oillyB, 6 cE^l, (caui(e), 4- call. Also (AE) 
7-9 c^w, cab [iJE. shows it single instoce of 
cmifimi but ME. ca/imt kaiim^ was original ly 
northern, and evidently a. ON. katia to call, ervf 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (Kw. Fn/Ai, Da. 
kabkl A comin<M5 Tent. vb. : ia MDu, ca//mt 
Du. ka//m to talk, chatter, prattle, MLO. 

OIIG, cAakSttf MHG. >^a//in to talk much and 
loud, to chatter;— OTeut ^katkymi, mgn. with 
g»k in Slav, giiks voice, sound, and perhaps with 
Aryan rcw>t to chatter. 

Tfie cflwwxtiofi of raeiming in Branch HI swwi fer-fotdied, 
bat there aiipears la be no doubt of its kteiitkf 4 
I. To shout, utter loudly, cry out, suinmoa. 

* ip$tr* 

1 . To utter oner's voice loudly, forcibly, wmI 
clwiinctly, so as to be k?ard at a to 

slioat, ary : oUeu «iiphaai«l by mi, to cry out. 
Const /<?, after (a pa»n whose attention It k 
dttired to engage). Om mkj also call mr^ss a 
river, »p a shaft, dmm steirt, fe#/# a pa»agc, eto 
See also »a$es ai-a^ (Hot m Johnson,) 
m mm ByriitmaiM «Gr4 f * 0*ig« c«lhaii eCisr «ld w»ler 
Bydittelrocs bfcarn. a xm$ St. Marker, 3 H* t» 

cleapwiJ! Aiii «ll«m ^ to cr»t«. s *3|fiw Cstinw M ^jm 
Su» hng W add, drightiii Iw herd. IMd. 734t pm kg a* 
yd cal and cri hmt feoi 0 fwit udd ha merd, 1^3 Gemut 
Cm/* L 1 48 Upon her ktwm ihefandmwifille, .wrwl inWiti 
call*. »5X3 I«&o#«iAW Si* i«84$) Gallwi® to 

her, la tl» name rf Jhem* i&iAsa. Tam. Skr* Inittd!, 

u, 9x Sometlwoi y«i w«Mld call mt for OwBly H«ket. 
*So4 — OtM. t. L 74 Mmm is her Fiahers h«t«c, lie call 
*to«d, Ti667 DswiM Mart* Mm’-aiitt. i, Do wo Iwar, my 
awm eallft, tftx Atswtsw Speti. No. 44 f 6 Tfee Mothtr w 
litard catlling aut t»hey for M.ewy', *744 EutwcfoU-^iif* 
U7%i u Pe adlli^ iwneeialy we. x|li Diaotn 


Pfus.rTiCjerxxxvi. 143 nde, ,.He called' fo .one^of the salloiy 
to tell him what it was. ' 184S S. Eamforo Early Bays vL 
{1859) 63, f thereupon called as loudly as I could. 1864 Ten- 
NYSioN tin. A rd. ,837 He call’d aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, chiefly birds, making certaia 
cries or notes of bees before swarming. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibmis A ij, !n the tyme of their loue they call 
and not kauke. 155* Huloet, Call lyke a partryche. *609 C. 
Butler B'em. Mon, \\ (1623) Liij, After the second swarrne, 

I have heard a young Ladie»Bee call. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recr. 1. (1706) 73 Being almost spent, it is painful for them 
[the hound.sj to call. X704 WoRuiXiE Diet, Rust, et Urk 
s. V. BeeSf In the Morning before they Swarm, they approach 
nair the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. 1825 
CoimETT Rur, Rides 289 The poor partridges, .were calling 
all around us. 1847 Longk, AV. i. v. 2 Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleejiing maids of the fartnhouse, 1851 I'ennvson 
7 b Queen 14 While, .thro’ wild Marcii the throstle calls. 

c. Said of sounding a .summons with a trumpet'. 
x6o6 Shak.s. Tr, 4 * Cr i. iii. 277 Hector . . Yviil to morrow 

with his Trumpet call, To rovvze a Crecian. 

d. fg. Said of inanimate things. 

i6tx Bihle /*s. xlii. 7 Deepe calleth vnto ds-epe at the 
noyse. 1842 Tknny.son Seafiiries 9 Day and night to the 
biliow the fountain calls. 

e. Cards. Tu make a demand (for a card, for 
one's o{>|>onents to show their bands, etc.) : as a. 
in /.mg Whist, ut a certain point in the game, to 
call upon one’s partner to produce an honour if 
he has one, in which case the game is Wi>n ; tc 
call {for irumps ) ; ste 22 d. b. in Poker, to call 
upon one’s opponents to show their hands, c. in 
Quadrille, to ‘call a king’, i. e. demand and take 
into one’s owm hand a king from one’s partners 
hand. 

x68o Cotton Cmtpi. Gamester, ya .Singer Hist. Cards 338 
If he forget., to call after playing a trick, Ik; loseth ili© 
a<ivautage of can-ye for that deal, xyoo Brit. Apollo ll, 
36. 2/1 If cither A, or B. have Honours they are at l.iberty 
to Call. 1820 //oytds Games Impr. 44 {headings Of 
calling honours, ibid. 80 if both sides iire eigiit, ami no 
one calls, each player iruist possess an honour. Hid. (^3 
{Quadrille) Call to y(5ur strongest ‘-uit except you have 
a queen guarded, t^^Longm. IMog. .Sept. 4^,^ xi'oker) 
When the bet goes round to die Last jjlayer. .anti he do&i 
liot wish to go better, he may simply* see it ‘ arid ‘(adi*. 

2 . To foU at a door : orig. to call aloud there sti 
as to make known one’s presence and businehs to 
those within ; hence, to kncjck or ring, and spetik 
or make a communication to one who answers the 
tioor ; whence, to ad/ at a /mtse, to go to the 
door, or enter, for the purpose of some cfiinnuini- 

cation-' the extended notion of mierift^ was at 

first exprtm‘t! by to mil in, still in lamiliar use* 

* look ill ^ in passing, or incidtntally ; to caii on {a 
person): to pay him a short btisiiiet», cereroonlal, 
or complimentary visit; and absol ft? «//* make 
or * pay * a^calb 

xjoo Cursor PL xaexf Mi ««1 en ctimmen, fw I# 

And calks; M hi y**^**" ’vwlo’? Siiaks. Mp'rry HL m. v. 
9C0, knock atid eall.l 1593 Rich* //, n, li. <14 'To day I 

came by, aiu! cailVI there, ■— Math Adam, hi- 44 

You are to call at all the Alehousws. *603 *- Mms,/ffr M. 
IV. V. 6 Goe tall at Fbuia’ii hows®, Amf lel! him where I 
May. *7** UviHwyt Sj^t* No. 15© ro, i hap|#«»d the 
other Day to call hi at a celebrated Coftee-houwe near the 
1 emplt. X787 CowPEt Lett, tZ Jun., A ymn$. 
called litre yenterday who came «x miles emt of hiK way to 
mt me. 1851 G»h. F. Tiiommon Exert, 0%®' I, 3m If 
»be is obliged to call again. 1834 Macrkaiw Remm. L 420' 
Called at the Literary Fund office, and saw. .the «»etTrtairy. 
xS8x Mas. RnmELi, Al. Sjkmeky II, Jib 65 She th««hf <4 
callhig in Banner S<|uare. Mm, Call in noriie time <1 wring' 
the day. Have many visitors called to-day I 

b. To mil at (a piace ) ; to stop for n short litne 
in passing, in order to speak or conmtuniente in 
some way with |>tople there ; said e. g, of a car* 
rter who * calls ^ at a house or place to deliver or 
receive a fsarceh and has his regular * houses of 
call ' ; also of a vehicle, railway train, ship, steamer, 
which * calls ’ tir * touches ’ at places on Its way. 

Merely ** to m«k® a short or stay at ajiker ' L mtt 
to ea/l : ^ imrimc of siieakliig, dealluv, vmdng, or ailjur 
commuttkatioa . , » of tim ciwnce of tec noliou. 

^ Ottom Eipemm tn vni. *47® Ili«. Maieinty roriiimi- 
ingbw wity iliwMgh GmeiH»,ltwk rn'canHiu n» cai! 
sjif Swii'T Gfiiiinr n, viii, *74 'The capruiw oallrd i« 
©ne or two port*. *75* IlKAmiw Lex Memd. Wlivr#! 
tlte vtttwl WM to liave Idwrty to call, in her »ay dottii, ka 
a pilot, 1799 NiiAoM in Nk«#la* D/'i/, <iiS4S< III, 147 C.’ap** 
tei» lllmikwood. .calL at Minorca In' liL %*iy //*#</, 

3Sa Dimi lli« Stilps. 10 call off here, l«t m4 tw aiwiMjr. 
Moiiw, 7 'imt 7<«/^/r,Triamiicall4t t!il»%taiio«wl«tiie4i«iiretJ« 

* ♦ tmm* 

3 . To utlor (Miythltig) In a loiitl voice ; to rewl 
over (a Ibl: of mmt%) In a lewd voice; lo pm* 
claim, announce, give ml, niake proclaiiaaiioa of* 
Often with ami. Atm ahol 

E* E. AiiiL P* C. 411 He ealfei A fuayrr t*-* H 
hy^ pr>*fM:e, for |iyttc» on py<» %y%v. c%fm Gav -J. t Nwr 
pm%h ckrk, who rails it» jmlia %© clear, lyfif t'i’ck*,* 
Li.^NaL IL 510 How , . *boiiW it c*j«ie «ito lii% hratl ibal 
ral&»f 4 wm won Wy etupiMv »«« tbai m 

lismrdf Tmmhmt IL *l«. 445 * AilriMiu ’ I 

, . the word w« itiifil at «;I»W wfitn inwtt» wrre faffed, tfcj 
MjMeAUt.AV Adg, IV. 4% Hfe dirtier w*.re to u 4 l t& 
•odd* titf Court payed at itanafi. Exam* 

iljati 4/7 BIr EnWiit May cadWTOltlwimwfefcrt'fftfmtjw 
m il«» wmm in tlity ww 10 , . wAt ibt 
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CALIi, 


CALIr. 


- b. ■ To annonn^e ' or -pioclaim ■ auAoiitatlvely 
to decree. ■ ■ ' 

1647 (xB 68 ) 152 Might mahe the Pope a 

jul)ilee call. 1859 Sai-a 7 w. roumi dock 367 'Fhe newly 
made barristers ‘call' carouse in lancoln’s Inn Hall. 2876 
'I'kkvici.yan Macaulay I. iii. 124 He could be angry as an 
opponent, but. .knew wlieii to call a halt. JAul. Here the 
captain called a halt. We had belter call a halt for a minute. 

4 . To y,nmmon with a shout, or hy a call ; 
to siimnion, cite ; to command or re<iuest the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, Mmi’ formally or authoritatively. 
Also a/w/. ; and with adverbial exten.sion, as a 2 mf, 
back^ homi% hi, only mlo a place, lo a duty. 

a *300 Curs&r M» 3712 Siilien hjs sun he cald him till, 
ibid, 19793 piU put war outc, in did he calle. 1377 bAWGU 
P. Pi, B, HI. 3 Tht: kyng called a derke. .d'o take mede pe 
inayde. Bimil^fPs i'est, in fhdliwdi P,^ 

Wiiylis ye have your right meniorie Calic tinto yon your 
owne secretory. 1535 fpVEKtMLK dWarb xv. 16 1’he soiufyers 
« , called the whole imiltitude together. XS49 bAiiMMR Perm, 
bif. Edw, F/, ii. lArh.i 57 They were not called to the feast. 
i^x HitAKs, 7 'im 6W/?* n, iiu 61 Come away man, I wm 
sent fo call thee, t7ia Stkklk S/iri. No. 2^4 r r 'I'h* 
Bell which calls to iVayers twice a Day. xyxa TjCKi;ci. 
Ibid. No. 4 to ft Sir RogerN Servant W'«s gone to cal! a 
Coach. xBjo Teknyson */!// tkiuys wiii tiip no We arc 
ciilled-'W4j must go. 1847 — Pnwfss ti. 447 'I’he chapd 
1 x 41 s Cull'd «H, xBax Macaulay in Life Lcii, I. 
sot'o I culled u cabriolet. x88 » J. H. Bccn’t Kc/. Ck. 
Puj^, II. 1 1 .Sonihuinpttsn was r.ulfc’d !»efure the (.tonncil. 
JHad, At the «iti of the play the chief actors were culled 
before the house. 


4: X340 ('ursar 31 . ti) 5 H To call men vnto amendment, 
t§z 6 /VA/n /VrA 1 W. de W. t j h, Somtyme he tuketh 
chyidreti. .k rallelh them to his ^^7 Milton P, L. 

IL 9a 'fhe torturing houre CalNusio remnee. *678 H. Li<- 
stkanoe Smm:a*s 3 !&k 41 Whwis«K!vcr my Duty 

calls me. 18x9 rwABUK a/ Haii n, Wkt. ig;}4 VI. 43 
While Kicharti'ji. mind, th.it for awhile ha«l stray’d, Call'd 
home it* powm. xfiW ii. Tavloh My bimimy /Vew 256 
Where the fairest hlowiins call. 


e. I'o rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

x6%t .StiAKS. Cymk 11, ii, 7 If thou caii«t awake hy foure o' 

til' clock, I pryihee call me. *71* S/>eci. No. 132 

l»i The iirxt ^loritiiig at Day-hreak w« were all called. 
*83* ’I'lNWfWiM 3 fay {fMfm t You tijtist wake arul call we 
early, cull mt early, woilier dear. xSisi A/^rtr, 3 /aK Mtf, 
V* ;j>*6 1 'he CaplaiiM. , was called mi ui, 

tcL 'fo mfokf, to, (.‘f. ako Or// /<? 

wiimssy 20 c. (Ms. 

exsiSo 6>«, 4> Ex, rj%f Qva^ god, ‘ ciuor^at atllfs ?lu me?' 
c*soo bfiiuMM* <iWB* I Irii fh« l*gyiin>Tig of ail wcrkei, 
wen o«f hteri ftrjit of tlk to calk* tlie name of the Crratour. 

fe, SrTOclimes with the force of the iiKKlern 
* call ou\ 23 g. Okf, 

tbm SliAxa. fwffl M. m. 11. 56 Weel call tl«re at the 
Citbhiilo. 1603 — 3 hm,/ffrAi. iv. iv. iS He call you at 
yom htmm, 

f. With the force of * call for* ; now as 

/<7 «//tf aw^ in court, caii fbi fridl 

rxas© fifsimpy 651 He retneft and lieipe calkH. 
BiNTt.f.Y 7 *kai, »l. aj6 'flbe Trial nniAt b; i ail’d ov'rr again. 
x<$97 DiVirtW i'*i>y. jv. 4S<'’» Oi»« timt once had call’d 

Lwciiiiik Aid. X731 ihati Sumyt, I wKh I knew 

what King to csjII 1^46 Hovw t«f. 61 m A new 
Ileal is t« ft* call'd. J/*/. 'I'lie judge ordered the next case 
to fee cali«i, 

g. To attract animals by a particular * call *, 
eg. a?i 111 

a. With a tiling as : Chkiy wilh adverte 
(senses 24 ‘35” ; or in iibra^es, as 
(17 a, fsii U miiki (30 Id, etc. 

S761 FKAStew SfW»ii»AM .ViWwY Pidmibk at III. s6o 
But kt tw cuii awwtheir nulikta,— “When did viw hear from 
Mr. Fatiik,l.»#M! I 

1 7 h i'iiii a imki: to give acitice tbat ti» 
annmnt of a !>c»nfl will Ik? paid, 
k. A>,*.'l'all iifKifi, cal! at, virif, go tbrrmgli. 

1837 U. Niroi.l. Paimi 11843' 7^ Tht itsiir atild beggar 
lM>«!se, cu'd Thi‘ tiuui when* I wuh boro. Maki. S&\ * I'll caw 
tlw kull town for'i, or I wjwit in* 

L In various phra<eai sec I 7 - 30 . 

6. To convoke, convene*, Mimnion (a meeting or 
assembly"'. .See 34. 

£ 1350 ir///, /V«/uw i4f« p«m|wrci«r calde hii eunseil for 
tn l.iow# Iwre will#?. *' xp5 C’HArr X. f 7 * IF. And 
BnsiiiH . . let the |wpte rulfc, Awl ofwtily I he lute he toltle 
Iwni allt, *s«*3 4 ri*.'/ 19 //« F//, xxviil. Frc®wfe., iii* 
h mu iiiytwkfi, u> lalk & wrooiit a cewe jwlw- 
iiitiiL *8ix ilif«.ie 7«/L 34 t!all a »kr»ne iiAWiiihly.^ xiSxS 
IkiLTfL^ Pitm »59 Cirero tht ConfciJlI, callin* a 

Senate wiiitle an ikatmu, ' MacaijiJiY //#a/, />«’; 11. 
£S» H wiKlit i*e Iticall a Parliuinem, .drf 

48 f ft /. xvL § la Botii® culliiig ilw wmliig* 

8. 1 o iifjiiiieaie by a perwwal * call* or mmmom 
(to iipfcial mtvke or office) ; tsf, by^ Hi vine 
atithority : * lo inspire witb arclouw of piety ; or 
to 4«timmcm Into tlie chnrdi' 

«• tp» IhtrrmA 7 Mi 1H4 k^verd Clirl'it, kitarn That thmi 
calledest Hufemhafft, 1534 f ovluoalk i Ccr L * 
vitfled to be m Ap^wllc w Je.iiw ClirUl. A>«* viii, 3® 
Wham he hath culled, them huih tw alw made righteous. 
x»i Fii.ww. I //r#. Plj V, I. \¥h»t, i% my l.»rcl of Wiu- 
cFmter. .ealfdf vnt©* C*«iioalls tltgreef *«WS — fCA 
*1. vii To !>« caliVI Into a Sphem »tSi* Bible dets 
xiil 7 Sef»K»ie me llarmli:** and Saul for th* w«k where- 
unto 1 liave called Iheiii. *<S8» Mfmt. % iVamr It, ta Sil 
Bkyr, iiiip II. was eallftil by tli« Lord to 

the extrciw d' the Minteiry, 


h. To invite in «$ae form to the: pastorate of a 
cliurch (Presbyterian or Nonconformist), 
tS6o tst Bk, JdiscyUm iv, In a church reformed . . none 
ought to presume either to preach, either yet to minister I 
the .sacraments, till that orderly they be called to the same. 
1703 KiKKTOt# Hist, % Welsh in Set, Biegr. ir845) I. 33 
[He] was speedily called to the ministry lirst in one village ; 
then in another. 184X M'’C»ie Sh, Ch. Hist, J. 137 The ! 
Church to which he was afterwards called. xSfoi Macfae- 
LAKE Li/e Hr.Lmmen 53 In due time he was unanimously 
called to be Mr. Moir's successor. 

C. tllipl. for Call to the har^ 20 a. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz (1850) ax8/i A barrister he .said 
he was not called. 1865 — MuL An iii, * i said Euguene, 

* have been '* called ” seven yeans*. 

7. To ask with authority, bid, command, enjoin, 
call upon (a person) to i something). Now esp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty, 
pi 1300 Cursyr M, p.962. aatCott. MS.) pai. .calden a blynd 
knight To wirk after jper lore.] i«(8o Baket. 4/». C ax They 
began to cal Hortensius to pleade in good matters, 1678 
Wani.ey Wenders vi. xxix. | 5. 616/1 Some were therefore 
calietl to open the Basilick vein. *756 Wesley Whs. (x87a) 
XlII. acxj, I am called to preach the Gospel both by God 
tind man. 1769 Ko)8Ert.son Ckas, F, V. 536 //of#*, The sub- 
ject. .does nut call me to write a hi.stojy^ of the progress of 
society. 1853 Maurice Proph. 4 Kmgs v. 80 The Wng be- 
lieves that he is called to build a temple. x88a R. W. Dale 
in Cd. Werds Apr. 363 One may be specially * called * to 
shelter the homeless. 

h.Amer.Laml Zaro. To require (olyects, courses, 
distances, etc.) to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land ( Webster). 

1 8. To challenge ; to impeach, accuse of. Oh, 
1470 '8*5 Malory A rtbur t,tS 16 > II. 456 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is time for you to stir. CX4B9 Caxtok 
Smpm pi Ay weft 566 ‘feUe me, constant,, false traytour, 
why dy<ie ye calle my fader of treyson. 

9. iZa^vking. (Sec quot.) 

1483 CaiiL A Hgl. 5a To calle a hawke, stupare. xgoo ■■3* 
Ortus Fee. ibid. 52 Stupa : to call a Iwiwke with meat, 

10. Cards, Jo call honours , mil a hmg, cal! for 
trumps sec i e, 22 d. 

II. To name, give a name or designation to. 

11. irans. To give as name or title to ; to name. 
With compk mental olc/ect ; also to call bp the name 
of\ to mil one's name so-asid-so {arch, and dial.), 

e x®So Cen, ^ E.r, 3686 Ikit .st«?de beS cald 0kjr*for cahroth. 

0 1300 Cursar M, t tg^o A halkiay, j^xt kai calld sabat in 1-ar 
lay. *330 R, Bkunmk Chrm. 4a Ane erje in .[>« North, 
llctred men Icahk. fX4oo Maun dev. Prolix 'fhe Holy 
Ixrnd, that men callen the J.ond of Promy»iaun. CX400 
Pesir. i'ray^ 5ac»4 'Tlie sanu! yle , . Cicill is caft. X53S Cover- 
dale A/k-x/A i. i?5 tie,, called his name lesux /m xiviii, 

I O thou house of lacob ; ye y‘ are csdhd by the name of 
Israel. I5$a Datimer ,Serm. in Limoln i. 66 A certaine 
secte which were cauled FlagellarU. ' x6tx Bible Gm. i, 5 
Gml called the light, 'Day, and the darknesse he called 
Night. X733 Br,RKEUf.Y Tk. Fismi 1 16 Wks. 1871 I, 370 1'o 
call things by their right names. x:84» Prichard A'rtA tint, 
Aim ao6 The |>eopk whom the Russians call Tsrhmies. 

b. To style, designate, term, address as, speak 
of as ; to reckon, consitler. 

e 1340 Pursar M, 35x43 «Cott. G.) |?ar calk* him fedcr ful 
fck |»at er noght to hi.-m"su.n* lele* Hid, a486 {Trin.} Why 
inafles v« in were to calle H wif IN* rister tkre. Ibm* 
a754* (.Fairf. » Synnw., 'pat clerkis eallin vcnkle. *48x 
Caxtoiw Tm/ie 0/ Old Age, The poet Enrtiu* callyd hym 
hi* sweie bony, x*^ Ricoedi Pmtkm. Knmol, 1, xxvii, 
That quadrate ii caled pro'perly 10 Im dm wen in a circle, 
when all hit fower angiei doeih touche the edge of the 
circle, Confer, n, 1x584) I, The Papktes call iuatke 
for treason, persanitiori for relipon. *6*x Kiei.k Afahuhi 
iii. 15 Now we call the proud happy, o t%t Donne Air«- 
do.tes . 1652) a Vou can cal it pleasure to be beguil'd in 
Iroubki. tym I>e Foe Capi. Singleim I, GZ40' x The 
woman, whom I was taught to call mother. *73^ Butlicr 
A Mid, h LWks. 1874 1. 19 That living a^ent eacdi man calk 
himwlC X795 Southkv /mm qf A re. t. ap Her jfflircnt* mock 
at her and call her crated, x'8^ J owrrr PMia ‘Cd. ai 11 . 4ad 
Would you not cal! a man able who could do ilmt f 

12 . l"o apply abusive names to ; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial, Cf. to mil lone) mtmeSy 17 c 

x6« ¥onn*'Pis Pity in, vi, 1 fear this friar'i falnehood ; 

! wilTcall him. tfat Swirr Mrs, HomV Petit, Wks, 1755 
lil. n. 6x At though I had call’d her all to naught, tSis 
Briockett H. Country Glms. 37 CaiZ to abuse. T'hey 
called one another! Dimi Bat leg s.v,. In the ua- 

m>}»hi*tieated Yorkshire, dialect . . to mil t« to put forth tm» 
rents of abuse., *874 Crmtde Adv. 19 Dec.* No ch.iWi tn the 
Eaiitl ti the Cross mutt use bad laiigtxage or call any mt* 

IIX To drive. AV. 

IS. trms. To mgts forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perb. oripnall'y * to drive with shouts * t 
hut m trace of this is known since the * 4 th c,, and 
the «.*nse is not in ON. 

>$7S Bariour Srme %, m$ Than Burmak, .calllt his w»ii 
toward lilt CHT^ fimmY Waihee w. 718 luir 

cart ark . . cally t furih the oaitk weilh a tbm Mommn » e 
Fly Hug 73 Many 3eald |©'W hmt thou cald mtv a know, 
13% Bums Cotters Sat. Hi, iv, Sora.e ca* th« pfowih. *794 
— i title} Ca* the yow«» to the Inowes. WMism- 

Mnhk sSc. Songs) Set. m, .*9 .My father vwTTead wt* a 
bairn, But wados be ca*d for the deiP. 
h. To drive la the chaste to bnat 

*78® Ross Hektm’oxmiJfmsuyWti new thought it wrang 
tocaanrey, ^ . 

c. To make lo g© ; to tarn, driwft. . 

i 7»4 Uammuy Tem*t, Mim* ix733> II. x^ If thal h'lwr tip* 
l»iy chance to he mm* tw a jgood smw o’t *»d cate 
awau a *776 la Herd Se, Swwa Ii. tq We ca'd the bicker 
aft ak»®. aSi^ &cnnr Mob Mey soceik Mnm if h® were a 


■puir ca'-the-shtittle-body [i. e. Weaver^- *1^ Ji Hicem.soN 
. y7i<? BufTtiCyCe aboot the mili wheeL [So ta ea' cmet., to 
knock over.] 

' ■ '*3-. Jig, ns m Cali clmhes : ® to spread malicious 
or injurious reports’ (Jam.). ' ‘Call the crach : to 
keep the conversation going.' . ' Call on/s waj : to 
pursue one’s way, move on. . > ' 

, X768 Ros» HclePtare 76 Ijani.) Ca' your wa’, The door's 
Witte open. 1785 Bukms Ep. F.apraik ii, On fasten -eeu we 
had a rockin, To ca' the crack and weave our stockin. 
X858 M. PoKTKOUS Real Souier ijohnny 13 Wliile Souter 
Johnnie ca’d. the crack. 

14. To drive (a nail) ; also, to fix, fasten, or join 
by hammering ; to forge, %veld. Also cd an. 

15^x3 Douglas Alneu vin. vlL 174 In every place «;v5n ply 
thai well and call. 1676 W. Row CV«/«. Biaif'*s A idaif/im. 
xiL(i848iso4 Cawed in the boots by the hangman, 

R<>.ss Heiemre But to the head the nail y« manna 

ca. X789 Burks Kirds Alunpi, He has cy«|«i'*d awd cawt 
a wrong pin in’t. 

15. absol. To drive (a horse, cart, etc.). 7h 
ca* canny, to drive gently and carefully, also Jig, 
Also tu drive fa weapon ’ n/, let (ly at. 

a xgo© Sir Egeir 45 « jam.) His^ spear before him cemid he 
fang. .And calkd right sx Sir (.hay .Steel . . And Gray 
Btee! called at Sir Grahame. x8»3 Galt Entail 1. xxyii 
339 But . . ca' canny. Mfod, Will you come and ca’f [i. c. 
dnve a skipping-rope], 

16. in/r. {ior re/l.) To drive, he driven. 

X717 WoDHow Carr. 118431 IL -346, I regret your want of 
healtii, and fear you may be calling off from an ill time to 
the juy of your Durd. re68 Rosh Helenore 70 'Jam.-, I 
mtmun, and with tlieni an wfmt we ccxski ca'. X794 Bimss 
remig ^Jaehey la When Jockey's owmii hanjeward ca', 
a *803 in .Scott Mhtstr. Sh Berd. I, igy i Jam.i TTiere will 
never a nail ca' right for me, 

IV. Phrases and Combinations. 

* Phrases. 

17. a. 7d call aUenlion lo : to direct or invite (a 
[jerson’s) notice to ; t<i point out, show. iCf. 4 g.) 

18*7 r. CuKKJKGHAM Two Vrs.jn S, 1 . im^TQ 

call dseir attention to the prucuring of this valuable medi- 
cine. 1835 Mahkyat yae. Faith/, socvii, T‘o which I sshall 
toon have to call the attentioR of tlie Hoiwe. xWs Sik E, 
Fka' in Law AT’/. XXIX. Chttne^ 48a It is not nt'ces<«ry to 
call attention to the evklence. Mm, Attention was called 
to the state of the ‘Hiamrs. 

■b. 7d cal/ cousins: to addre.ss each other as 
* Cousin*; to claim comiiiship or kitiEliip 7Ci't/h 
So formerly to call brothers or sisters, (Cl. 1 1.) 

cx6o3 Maestom Insat.Cmmtessf Wks, 1856 III. txa We 
two, that any time thtm fourteen^ yeereiih*Ye cmlled steten. 
cx6a^ Miudlkiom Apigih, /or ^met Li/e WksuDycci iV. 
443 So near I am lo him, we call coutdiw. ^x75x H. 
WAtroLi Corr. (1837! L 156 Pray do yon call coufiin*. x8o8 
Scott A uiabiog, in Lerkhari i iSyj 6 My father used to tall 
consiin, as they say, with the Campbelb of BlytlMWtKjd. 

e. 7h mil names ; to apply oppiobrioiw immes 
or epithets to ie i'ktsoii). ^ iCf. la.) 

f*5M SiiAKS, AteVA, ///, L lit, ^36 That thou call'd 
me all these bitter wamcvl 0 amme» Voy, *iA,/8s *17 
TTiey. .content thcaiselves with stomisWig alrxtf, threjuitiiif 
awl oiling r»ame%, lyxa Him.ut Spirt No. 374 T 1 Callifi|r 
Names dt#es no Gwa!.^ 1854 II, Seh.^rSehm, xstit. 

fiB6ol ®3;i/2 He replied to my jokt» by calling na»«. 
xEBaf 77 /ifes « weekly ed, > 5 Sepb 3/1 'They were XKjt in ife« 
habit of callii'if one another name*. 

d. 7'o call {a thing} tme's tarn ; to dhlm or re- 
gard as one’s owa. (Cf. 1 1 b-) 

*6x3 Shaks, Hm, r///, m. »*• 454 My mlrt^ Aiul my in- 
legrity to Heaven, » all I dare now call my own. xyfoi 
Gtiiirw frnl in C. Morismi Ai/S’sy, I had hardly a moment 
I could call my own, XE40 Dickems Old C, Shp iii, She 
daren't call her »«! her own. X857 Hughes Pom Bmtum 
t, V, The first place that he could call his own. 

IS. To call in question : to summon for trial or 
examiriation ; to impeach ; to chalkmge, impugn, 
dispute, cast doubt upon ; fonwerly, ako, to e.x- 
amliity make iiupiisitkm into; so f 7b call in 
dmbt. (Cf. 4.) 

*579 lo'LY Euphues fArb.) 1 19 That. . I shcnild call in qwefs- 
tion the demeanour of all. 1307 Ha««jwik Eug/aMd 1. 11. v, 
(sSw* 130 This. i*. aktt loo open and manifrw , . aiicl yel ik* 
called into «iie*tion. x^ Suaks. A, F. L.v. it 6 Neither 
call the gidclincs’^e of it in quei^tion, xdox Jut. C iv, iih 
16s Now rit we clttue aiMKit this Taper heere, And rail in 
question o«r nwwtk*^ xdyx Shmsm 43 lojt i«e 

not rashly call in douk IHviiie prediction. 1S3X Bkkwstlr 
Meudm rt8|5l L sill 371 T'hit opinion.. has only rrcenliy 
' been called in quefttlori, TfiAciSKtAY A Lyudm *«, 
For calling the fsonour uf his nioiher in question. 

19. 7d mli into being., exisleme : lo give life to, 

, make, create, Cali inio play : to bring mta act km. 

' *754 Sn»LocK i)kf, <*7»* I* to 76 Tfo call Men from the 

5 Gmve Into being, *868 F Hekmax i'mif. *18761 IL x. 

508 It was no sntittll work to call Into Wng that Biigliiy 
abbey. *873 Max MDcum Ate. Meiif, 19 By which ac«W5» 
of »cmi iwks is called Ibio *874 

Seif-Cuit 45 An art wliicli >C8dls lot© play all the poww 
that belong to » prompt «»« vigorou* miifthotMl, 

20. ft. caii is Miouut i to swuwaoit ioue) to 
rtiicier au tccouut, m t© answer for conduct ; 
heme, to reprove, rebuke : cf. AcaxKf lA 7, 8. 
Call to arms : to summon to prepare for talk or 
war. Cmil i& ike htr ; to admit as a barrister ; see 
Bae sb/ 74, Call to {om*$) feet, kffi to bid 
one stend up ; spec, to bid one M a company ri<e 
md speak, proTOse a toast, sing, etc. (Cf. 4 

a idk8 RAiMmu Mem. ixM$) 0|a, C«l your ol»«rfation to 
iaccompt and ym &haM ia4 k a» I my. PK^moM 
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Creed *3 They who heard St. Peter call a lame man 
«nto his legs. X7J3: Aodison Sj^ecL No. 89 p 1 He was 
called^to the Bar. S833 Hr. Maktineau Manch. Strike v. 
This * mob ' deckrecTtheir intention of calling Went worth 
to account. *848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 . 192 Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 1:875 Jowett 
/'/«/<?' ( ed. 2) 1 . 139 He who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 

b. To call to mejmrjff mind, remembrance : to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered ; also 
with back : cf. 26 d. (C£ 4 .) 

2478 Pastmt Lett. 700 III. si Preying yow to cal! to 
your mynd. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abtis.ii. i, I cannot call 
your name to remembrance. x6xi Bible Mark xiv. 7a .Peter 
called to minde the word that lesus said vnto him. 2702 
Earl Clarendok in Pepys’ Diary VI. 207 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind. *S« Makryat ^ac, P'aithf. xxiv. 
Calling to mind what, hadoccurred. 1872 R. H- Hutton 
, Es$, (.1877) I, 3 b is necessary to call to mind. ,a.strange,iy- 
forgotten truth. , . 

e. To call to witness, record, surety : to summon 
or appeal to (one) to bear witness, etc. (Cf. 4 d.) 

*535 CovBROALK^ DeuL iv. 26, 1 call heauen and earth to 
recorde [1612 to witnessed ouer you this daie. 2602 Shaks. 
Alls H’eltv. iii. 108 She calfd the Saints to suretie, That 
she would neuer _^put it from her finger. i8a8 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 504 I'hey were all ready to call God to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 
prelates. 1859 Tennvson Elaim 1291 To this I call my 
friends in testimony, 

^ ^ With prepositions. 

Formed on the intrans. senses I and 2 ; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a tran.sitive 
\X‘rb, and takes an indirect passive, as *a light 
was called for’, * we are not called upon to act \ 

21. 0 adl affcer. See i.. f Also, To ask for, 
demand, summon {obs.\ 

e 2340 Cnrser M, Anoon fm calde aflir parchemyno. 
* 377 ' Caugl. /*. Pk B. HI. 100 The kyiige called after Mede, 

22. Can for# a. To ask loudly or authorita- 
tively for ; to order ; to claim, require, demand. 

IS3S CovEBDALE Euk. xxxvl 29 , 1 wil call for the corne, 
and wil increase it, i$s 6 Shake. Pam. Skr. in. ii. 17a Hee 
calls for wine. 2602 — A/fs Welt i. L 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 2737 Bekkelkv App, Querist ;> 104 Wks. 2872 III- 
534 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
present remedy! 2^2 1. Milker Lite xiii. vi 84 aVa 46 He 
said some things which, I thought, called for a fresh la.shing. 
2843; RusKtN Mod. Paint, ('1857I I. Fref. 9 The crying evil 
which called for iastant remedy. 2875 ScmvBm^^ Lect. 
Grk. 7 *esi, 28 Few emplO'ymentS' call for so much 'patience. 

' b. To cal! for (a speaker, actor, etc.) to ap|>ear 
in ord'cr to receive the applause of the audience. 

iBm 'Me» Mmik, Mag. IV, 315 If the public 'call for an 
ikctor whom they have not seen a long time. 2831 Mac- 
tEAOY in Eemin. h 423 The audience called for me, and 
seemed pleased in applauding me. ,2^2 /limt Loud, 
Mews 46 The author and the perforiti'ers were called for. 

0 . To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

2842 Best .E'arm. Bks. ('1856! ’103 The cadgem. .call for it 
againe m they come 'back®. 2833 Ht. Mahtikeau Three 
Ages m. 89 To he left at the till called for. 

d, Cardfla/mg'. 7h call for trumps : to indi- 
cate by »f>ecial play to one*s partner that he is to 
play out tramps. Also absoL 
274)6 Hoyle Whist fed. 6| 79 If your Partner calls , , you 
are to trump to- him, 

23* To oftH oa or aj^oa. a. To call to a per- 
son with a request or entreaty ; to address in a 
loud voice ; to aimtrophize the absent or dead. 

c 240© Desir. Troy 38B Tlie Kyng was full curtais, call on 
a maiden, 2475 'Uaxton 'pasom 70 And wl»« he had m 
dm ht began ta calk* ufjon the two knightes. 2602 Shaks. 
yk/, C I. il IS Who is it in the prt}»3«;, that callc* on we? 
2728 J. CUAMBEi:i.AYKK /Mig. PhloS. (iJIOi Dcol., UlC TcxtS 
..in which he do«f w often call vpon Alhekts and Infidelst. 
b. To invoke, or make Euppliattiont<H(iod,etc,h 
rttyoo iiymn io ^irg. % In Tnu. Coil. Tlom, App, 257 
ModtT ujilae fiur of atte . .On |m! hit k best to calk, a two 
Cursor M S 7 *^ Gn drightin can kai cri and «lt. tmd 
14670 All bat calks. on h* tmm. 2490 Caxion Eneydoi iv. 19 
The goddk by hym aeJoured and callkl on. 2622 Bible Cm. 
iv. ti 6 Ihen becaii iiicn to call v|K)n the Name of the iAjtnl* 
LvrroN Lost 7 \ Miletus 67 0«® night on death he 
called And parsed with death away. 

0. To Appeal to, make direct application to {« 
person) for (something) or to do (sometliing) ; to 
require, to make $. demand upon# In the pas- 
sive, said also of the call or requirements of duty, 
247* Makcl Paotos Lett. No. 69^ III. 43 k »cydc here 
thiit aiy Lord Archehyrtcliopine w d«l; and yf yi b« w, 
calle up mi hys {»«t!rtw hir the a»ny. c xiSoo Shaks. Smn. 
IxkIk. t Whiht I alum: did call «|»n yt»ur aid. 27S0 Jc>h»« 
fiiiK /LimV. No. MoFi* Heatikd wiioa the mgvn 

of pb¥'.iel«. *814 letL/r. England IL ini 363 H« called 
upon «iji cmigrcgatiuri fur tiorftcs. 

2539 pAimm. 473/a Call hjxmi tlwm to remember ray 
raiuer, 2603 Sham v. i. 987 Spcalce not you 

to him sill we call v|wn yum ilry Jas, Mijli. PidLImlm 
IL Y, lv, 437 limy wumM h«? called upon by parlianwat to 
nrcKluce rtamU, 2848 hlACAUiAV //«/. Eng. 1. 5|£> 
|*<ir4l I krkrky called on all Ids frirrifk to he!|i tufa. 

Sm W. Bfuar in AV/. 1 1 Queem'sS. Dir, 399 WllhmJit 
cuiliHK tifMHi the <kferida»{'}i.i.uMu%cl we »rc puspared new 
to d/rtA A aiaii mt €alkdii|itai tw H»k«t 

MS h • cvt'iy «iiy. 

fei- l‘o appeal to m an authority or premleiifc, 
*647 Cl An Slum I/kL S*^k I. »ar% Im llkrl of 
Mail* autlKirity, . wan Stidl called upon. 2)^5 

M'.f ' t X Put. VI jiaCuitoiMiiily Frim.'r?! call 011 weh Statutoi 
jliCM'ieIvcrt are mltui uu by *i‘«ir ait»ili»s* 


fe. To make a claim for, demand (money due). 
2472 Marg. Paston Lett. 695 III. 44 , 1 pray 30W send me 
a kopy of the dyssecharge . . bothe for my dyscharge and 
aowyrs wat sum ever that be callyd upon of eyther of us 
here after. 2607 Shaks. Timm n. u. aa My Master is 
awak'd by great occasion To call vpon his owne, 
t f. To impeach, challenge. Obs. 

26<^ Shaks, Ant. 4 Cl. i. iv. 28 Full surfets, and the dri- 
nesse of his bones, Call on him for ’t. 2740 Chestesf. Lett. 
I, clx. 29s You call upon me for the partiality of an author 
to his own works. 2792 Smeaton Edystme L, § 73 Sup- 
posing his character called upon, not only as a professional 
man, but as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 
260a Shaks, Dam. m. iii. 34 He call vpon you ere you go 
to bed. 282® Dew Month. Mag. IV. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. 2840 
Erasers Mag. %Xt. 404, I can, .occupy myself, .in calling 
upon .some friends. 

4 ijs # With adverbs. 

(vSee also the prec, senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations.) 

24. Can ag-alji, a. See senses i-% and Again. 
f b. [sense 4 .] To call back, recall, restore ; to 

revoke, retract. Obs. 

c 2340 Cursor M, 26459 If eft misdos wel es right pe lauerd 
call again his plight. C1330 R. Brukne Chron. 215 
Callfc ageyn thin oth. 2483 Catk. AttgL 52 To calfe agane, 
reuocare. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. xvt, Dede done 
can not be e.Tlled agayne. a 2528 Skelton Ph, Sparmue 22 
Nothynge it auaykd To call Fhylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hatli slayne. 256® Turner llerhal h, 84 a, The 
juice, .calleth tliem agayn that ar brought in to an extreme 
dope slope, 2587 Golping De Mamay xiv. 212 Time can- 
not l»e called againe. 

25. Can away, [sense 4 ,] To summon or cause 
to come from one’s actual place or occupation ; 
fg. to divert, call off (the mmd, thoughts, etc.). 

2:1748 Watts (J. I The passions call away the thoughts. 
1742 H. Walpole Lett. IL Mann HI, ix. 27» I • • ant called 
away and scarce know what I say. 2S33 Lamb Last Ess. 
Elia (Chandos) 478 When . . neces.sity calleth hini away. 
2875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 42 Menexenus, who is called 
away to take part in a sacrifice. 

26. €all haol:. a. See senses i, 3 , and Back. 
b, [sense 4 ] trans. To summon (a person) to 

return ; to recall ; to bring back (a thing). 

1594 Carew IluartPs Exam. Wits viii, 115^) 217 The 
much cold , . calleth backe the naturall heate inward by 
counterposition. 2622 Bible x Esdr, i. 50 God, .sent by his 
messenger to call them backe. 2697 Brvden Firg, Ceorg, 
III. 409 The raging Tempest caird him back in vain. 287s 
JowRiT /Vrt/i? (ed. 3) V. 68 Wine may call back the vital 
powers in disease. 

0 . To revoke, retract. 

2SS3 Foeac. in I/arl. Misc. fMalh.) I. 356 He called 
a great pece of his tale backe agaiiie. x6ok BRouainoN 
Corrf 4 pt Handlrngof Reltg. 6 He calleth backe hitnselfe in 
particulars. 26x2 Bible fsa, xxxi. 3 Yet he , . wil not call 
backe hm words. 1848 S. Bamporo Early Days vii. 11859) 
68 Rap out a round regimental oath, and as instantly calf it 
back with a ‘ Lord help us 

d. To recall to memory, rememljer. 

2852 Teekcii P^ms 38 Then calling back this day we 
will be strong. 

27. 0 all dow». s. mtr. See sensies 1, and 

Bowk adv. 

b. ' irans. See sense 4 , and Bowk ; s,hoJtg. to 
invoke from above, bring down, cause to descend, 
2820 Scott Lady of L. m, x. On his name Shall call doW'W 
wretchedness and sname. 2864 I'khnvson Eh. Ard. 324 
Calling down a blettingon his head, Freemak Norm, 
Oaf NiByd, n L xii. 297 irregularities which called down the 
cettsurcf of Pope la^o. 

t C. |frum 3 .] To lower by proclamation ; to 
denounce, decry, Obs. 

tmi Robinson tr. More's Ui&pAkth.^i^g Tocalle dowtte the 
value of coyne to Ime then it k worthe. 2605 Bacon Adti, 
Liam, II I 3 If an untruth . . I»e once on foot , . it is never 
called dowiie. 2633 T. STArroao Pae. liib. iv, iiSetl 367 
AU other woneyeK shall bee decryed, amiUed, and caikd 
d'awne. 2668 Uhilo Disc. Trade (i%8| 346 If the rate of 
Usury should be called down. 

fd* [from 1 .] To call to €>ne lo come or sit 
down, to slop (a speaker). Obs. 

x6$6 iR Buftoa Diary (2828) 1 . 3-95 He went on a lietle 
way in it, but was called down, In .rcipect It was late. 

28. 0411 forfelu », lit. To iummoa or .-uawse lo 
come forward ; to call out* ■ ^ ' 

«• fjpo Cursor M* 121*83 &chari fml did call forth. 
20^ Bsoale Acts xxiv. » When Paul mm called forth, 
q ariulltM began to accuse hita, SiiAMS. N, 1. ii. 
IS Call forth your Actors by thb scrowle, 2667 Milton 
P. A, x, 649 forth by name His mighik Angels, 

b. fg. To smmijaoit to cause lo appear ; to 
draw forth, dicit ; to surnmoa up f courage). 

tlm Dbyow# Firg. Cemg. iii. *^2 The Westeiti Windf . . 
Ci'ilf iarth the tender OraM. lyef Fora Mm, Ctdi. 666 And 
call new beaijt» forth tmm m*rf line. 2723 — Prwi, Ad. 
diim's Cato 26 He. .callt fmk Koman dinp* from British 
eyes. f%3 Arab. Mte. (Rtldlg.)73« He tifon called fowh 
hw cotirage, m4 weat up, 

29. 0101 te. a. mir. Btt leases s, and Ik. 
b. (ram. See 4 ; To withdraw from the 

oolsidct from an advim«d postlloja, from free 
action, from circuklicm or puolfeitj, 

*S^ Sr AW. 3 Ifm. IF, iv, IB, t8 GaB iathf F©wm, good 
ecwi!ii« We«ini«riaiMi. 2^ Mfmtmm Mm Way tv. ii, 
CalLb hit Bow»e, 1644 StLTON Armp, CArb.yr® *f one of 
your piiWiilit . . were' otlfd ia. 2#W Cmim> Dim. 

Trade ii 60 i tfd 'IliJd ®>M«y will be siiidilenly adW ia. 


*676 R. Dixon Two Test. 70 If a Book he called an, I 
will therefore buy it 2875 Jevons Money (1878} 1x4 The 
last proclamation of June, 1842, calling in light gold. 28% 
Law Rep. 29 Ckanc. Div. 461 The whole balance of the 
mortgage . . might be at once called in. 288$ Manek. Exam. 
5 May '4/7 The Russians are willing to call in their out- 
posts. 

c. To summon for assistance or consultation. 

2678 N.Wanley PP''onders V. 103. 468/2 The Swedes, 

who were called in for the support of the German literty. 
2875 Jevons Money (2878) 36 To call in the aid of the 
microscope. if®5 Sir J. Hannkn in Law Rep. 10 Probate 
Div. 90 Sir William Gull was called in. 

d. lb require the payment or repayment of 
(money outstanding) : cf. Call sb. 1 1 , 

2702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3749/8 Part of the jo per Cent, . . to 
be called in. 1713 Ibid. No. 5x24/3, 90s. per Share waA 
called i». 

SO. 0all aft. a. See senses i, $, and Off. 

b. [See 4 .] To summon away, or from wdiat one 
is doing; Eg. to divert, call away (the attention b 

2633 Bi>. Hall Hard Texts $4$ The Lord.. will call off 
those evils they groane under, tyxs Stkkle Spect. 
No. X04 f 2 My Eyes were suddenly called off from these 
Objects by a little Party of Horsemen, 2766 (ionnsM. 
Fie. If. xxxl, But the appearance of . . the jailer's two 
servants now called off our attention. 2820 .Scott Lady 
of L. m, iv, And in mid chase called off his liound. 

81. Call on* a. See senses i, 3 , and On adv. 
f b. (ratts. To invite to come on, allure, Incite; 

fg, to encourage the growth of, bring ou. Obs. 

2<fo3 Florio Mmtaigte u. xii. (iSyso 296 It is a wonder, 
whither the perverse wickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called -on by any little successe. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 546 How to multiply and call on mosses, 

c. intr. Of hounds : To * challenge L 

27214 WoRLiiXiB Diet. Rust, ei Urb. s.v. Fox-hunting, 
And for such as are first cast off, let them be old starich- 
hounds, which are sure; and if you hear .such an one call 
on merrily, you must cast off some other to him. 2847-78 
Halhwell S.V., When hounds are first cast off, and find 
game, they are said to call on. 

82. Can out. a. See senses i, 3 , and Out adv. 
b. To call or summon forth ; Jig. to evoke. 

0x4^ Foe. in Wr.-Wfileker 605 Pro%<oco , . xa calle out, 
2840 Fraser's Mag, XXI 1 . 697 'I’hej usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me, 2876 Green Short /list. iv. § 3^x882 176 [His] fiercest 
burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to hi» 
mother. Mod. 'I'he militiiry were called out. 

C. To challenge to fight {esp. a rluel). 

2823 Mew Month. Mag. Vill. nr Damme if I don’t call 
them out. 2840 Fraser's Mag, XXL 594 In modern, .par- 
lance, ‘ I call you out 288® Pehouv Er.g. Jouruaikm 
xi, (1883) 78 I He] contrived to be calkal out for a critickm 
which was toy free ami frank even f{>r those times, 

t d. To call for repayment of (money in a bank, 
or the like). Oks. 

x68a |.a.irrRELL Brief Rel (1857^ I. an .Several! persons 
whojmd money in the chamber ofimulon . . dioughi fitt to 
call it out, but Were told there were no orders to ;ay any. 
33. 0 all over. a. See mtnms i, 3 , and OvBR, 
b. To read aloud (a roll or list of itaiiKS), to 
which the persons called are to answer, in order 
tu prove their presence. Also absM, 

2687 Bi', Cartwrioiit in Mlagd, Coil, h" 7 <*r. // d)*f. 
Hist. Sim:.) 117 We called over the 'i'ollege Roll. 2837 
IbcKEKfi Piekti*, xxKiv, A eentieiimn in black . . pr«,a;tedea 
to call over the names of the jury, 2864 H. Cox instit. u 
«, 137 It ha>i been the practice of the Hoim* of CVimmwH, 
OR several oemdon^i of sufticieiit imiiortance, to order that 
the House Iw called over at a future day. 

t e. To reatl aloud, rteite (an amioimcemenr, 
proclaim ; to recite, rehearse {a story). Obs. or dial, 
2682 Sfieci./r. iiarl, Mm\ H793* 466 Here let me «dl 
over a “itory. *86$ Harlami l.anf, T.yrus *37 Iv o’ Sunday 
to’l chourcii thcaw wilt ga»g,Th«r axins tha'II yer «m co«a 
o'er. 

d. Cal/ wer Ike e&ak : »e Coal. 

84, Call tog'etbar (see 5 ). 1b to 

assemble, to convoke. 

25*6 TmiiALE J.ukenmiu 13 Ami Pilate calird |Wvri,if» 
cl«pkl| to gviier ih#f live__pre**tes. *6*2 IhuLE I. Gall 
together the archers against Ifohylun, Mod, Call the w«rk« 
men «og€!*hef *t once. 

85. CaEuF- a. See senses i, 3 , and Vi>aJp, 
b. lb summon, fr<»m smne lower region or place 

(e.g. from Hadei>, to bring into the roiritl by aa 
effort of memory or 

263® Miitoti PtMur, KMjtlimi thy iwwnr Mijilii, .r« 1 ! up 
him who left wntold The ^iwy of Ganihuwtin boki *#7 
— »/C L, ii*.6qi 3 Philo^ophw, .call ttpiRabupMl. -old Ihairm 
from the *847 L, iluMt MrM, Worn, .f ti il. %iii. 
146 A tinwIW nyittph, .ttaliiiig up cwiMRionph’vc*^ wiilt a, 
wawi. Freeiwan A'orm. Cmf. 01^76 IV. ,svii. :iJ Able 
to call u|> a |j«rtoiml image of sciwal mmk «f ita: of 

Eaflward* 

o. To inmmew before an authority, Irlbufial, or 
examliitr. 

*7313 WorM No, 37, I wa^ wifortMuatoly called up to glvit 
evufciice ftfaiirit him* *846 . 4 *y, Brd, Am* 

3«| la ‘it'htwi . ,ibe iiw-^er ‘calhit up' a ter* 
tola amiiku* , . with eiM'h of whutii Iw tamsirHC'i a pirt. 
cl To call to mind, recalL 

27*3 Apowim Cafa 1, Iv, \\ by riiAiii tliim call mf ‘vmm^ 
up affesili? 2848 MArxiHAf iiiit. Aug. IL ijg ’ihe wc*- 
»kwi, . ciiuld m% hm call up %mm r«tolh« 

e. 1 o call on f)r iiicile to rise and sfirak, 

2i|8 Macaulay Dmi, Emg. II, ^34 TIjcm* ikwyib called «p 
Roulierter. l-te ilefoiiilcd the piiinfoa. 
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CALLA. 


Call Also 4~6 cal, calle,- (8-9 Se. ea, 

9 Sc. and dial, eaw, dial, cawal). [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A loud vocal utterance or speech, a shont, a 
cry; a loud vocal address or 8U])plication. 

iit'^QO Cursor M. 6790, I, for-soiii sail here pair call. 
/duC 1377 An o fjaiin. . F»c-f<ir ihesus J^ar made his call. X678 
BunvaVi Piign I. aoy 'Fhey gave but a call, and in came 
their Master. 1704 Pewv. Past.^-Su/ntucr^-^ But would you 
.sing. .The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call. tSaa 
IJdw Month. iJ/f/'g''. V. 150 V^>u arc amused with the per- 
peosal opening and shutting of box doors, and the audible 
calls of ‘ Mrs, Ho and so's palaces 

b. spec, 'rhe reading aloud of a roll or list of 
names; a roll-call : see Cai-B ik 55 b. 

1723 Bp. Nicoi.son* in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 446 The Com- 
mons were very warm ye,st».u‘day ; and their Debates ended 
in a (mil of their Members. ^ 1780 Buhkk Corn. (1844) II. 
31£8> i think tij make my motion as soon as pjossible after 
the call of the House. <ri833 Mackintosji Ki'voi. 1688 
Wks. 1846 H, 5* The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House.. On the call, .it appeared that forty were 
eitSier minors, abroad, or confmed by sickness. 

c. A word or name called ; a thing thus men- 
tioned or indicated. 

t8oi Srmrr r Sports Past. iv. H. 296 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail ; if his call lies uppiermost. .he wins. 

2. The cry of an animal, csp. of a biid. 

1684 Hcn'vam PPgr, n. 62 'I'lie Hen }jy her common call, 
gives no meat to iter Chickens. 1773 l5AKHm<i'j<»N in Phil 
Trans. l.XIH. 250 'Fhe call of a bird, is that .sound which 
it is able to make, wheii ahout a month <»Ui. 1833 C7at/w/>. 

yrfii. n. 148 They ran hear the call of tlieir calves. x84a 
TK.sxYSoNf loKpshy il. x-ji 'ritey sitall ..Whistle hack the 
parrot’s call. j;879"ji.ri'i-;HiKS IVUd Life in S. C, 301 Neither 
redwing nor fieldfare sings during the winter ; they of course 
have tiicir * call ‘ ami cry of alarm. 

3 . A yiarticular cry or sounti used to attract or 
decoy birds, etc. 

1530 pAi.stm. 2<iv/2 Call for {{tiaylles, erot/uai/iel 1590 
Ixn>»;E PSipAufS* (ioid. Leg. *1887198 AUeoa smiled to see 
how (lattymcde flew to the fist without any call.^ 159$ 
Rackuih Disc, Guimm j 1837s 76 The deer came, .as if they 
hat! lieen imd to a KeepeiS call. *851 /ilixt. Land. AVw 
15 Fch. 127 The births after answering to tiw call , . at hist 
darted otf again. 

b. A siiml! Instrument or whistk to attract 
birds, by Imitating iheir note, 
x<J54 flATt: Mfsl Nature 4 A ri 73 'Fhcy are known among i 
some Shopkeepers hy the name of CaE; arui there are long 1 
while boxes of them, whii:h are trat»|Wted hiihtT from ^ 
France. *704 Wcwi.iwiE Dki, Kust.ei lirh. s.v. Caiis^ As \ 
far the Ariificwl Call*.. they art* best iiiatle of Box and ; 
Walnut Tree, or Mich haul WtK^ds. ^1:708 Keksev s. v., 
Among Fowlei'ft, Ca Is* arc artcfudal Pipes, made to catch 
Quails, etc. S7^ Chambihs C/c/, Su/p. s, v., Diffcixiut 
Inrds retiuirc diflrrcui calk ; but mo’it of them are comyn’ised 
of a pi|>e m reed, with a lilile leathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of a lieilow*. 

fe. A decoy-bird. iiL m'id Jig. Okf. 

Shahs, yoAu m. iv. 174 I’hcy would be as a Call To 
tram ? ten thousand English to Iheir skk, 1^x4 MASsmfJKa 
Pttrl Lm>i I'V. iii» 'Phis fellow has a pimp's face, And looks 
as if he were her call, her fetch. *7*5 IkAm.KV Pam. Dki, 

% V. Larl\ Those live Birds tycd to the Packthreads are 
nam'd Calls. 

4. /limiing. A strain or Mmon’ blown upon 
tbe hr»ni to chetr ant! encourage the hoiintls, 

1*574 N.Cox GfMil Mecrmt, hGjvm* iB The Call, a Lesson 
Wowed on the Horn to comfort the HuwiKk. xjxt in Baii.ev, 

5 . a. The act of calling at a door or place on 

the way; hence, !iou«i; b. A short and 

usually formal visit : M mah\ rmive, a mil 

X783 CJow'rra 7 'ask t. 244 I>ef»emlitu on she biker's pimcUml 
call, s8xd Parotfy in Timts 25 jan., Enumerate the prin- 
ca|,>al houRtti of call in, . Umdon, iw 1'ioi.coris Oriey P\ 
x!v, .She had . . nwide a morning call on Martha Biggs, 1875 
li. Tavi.ob; Pat4ti L v, 90 We paxsed wiihouS a ol! today. 
1884 iimrpids Mag. Sept. 493/a The chkf interest of Queens- 
town ift as a port of call. 

6 . Siinmimif, Invitatioih bidding, Aho^fig 
atym (''ursor M. 303a Mete ami tlriric he gaue i)am all 

bat wald cum al til hw call *59* Shaks. Fm. <| Ad, 849 
TapAters aiiswerifig every call. *667 hlu.TOHP. L 1. 378 
Who flnt, who Ia.1t . , At thir great Emperors call , . Came 
Miigly where he Rt»'*od. JE7tt Johhsom XamPl No. 904 5 

Hw cull was readily *833, Ht. Maktimeau Briery 

Cr. iv. m A call to devaliom *8^ YHcmm Sk Bm 
<C. D. cd.8 71 T'he bell rings and the orcbwira in acknow- 
fcdgrticsit; of thf. call play three distinct chords. *875 Emee- 
SON IML 4* Stv, AimSf PNee/mme Wks. CBohU' III. 193 
Men who loHe their tafeuw, ihtir wit, .at any sudden call. 

fb. A suiiimoiis to answer to a charge; ac- 
cimatioUi iropeacbment Ok. 

4* *3401 Cursor M. 11)138 cFairf.f Redder bad bring for^ 

|»e a||u^tks all« for til ansquare to b'tirc caib- 

e. A summons by applauiie for a s|icakcr» actor, 
etc,, to app^'ar before an audience. Cf. CJ all a 2 b, 
xMf Pumk la Mar. tas/x The enthuwaAtic , . call that 
greeted him oti tiwt ccmclttsion cf hh excelknt work, 
d. A siimmoli* or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
trumpet, etc. ; also 

*i8x Stv WAEO Mari. Dhcif, 1, 18 In swinding a raatreb, a 
cat, y* charge w retrak, t66f Mitwst P.y.. vu, *9$ 
Armies at the call Of Twmpei ..Troop to thir Stimdam. 
*7*3 Lmd. Gm. Ko. 5x35/3 The Drums liesiting a Call 
B, TAVLOt PamiJl, iv. lu, llte itet clear call of 
bells Is swept acrow the land 
%. cmcK A whistle, or other instrument, on 
which such a call Is sounded. 

*7^ Falcomki i?/f a ATiariwf 17%^ The call tan he soonded 

to wfews iindiis, each , ♦ appropriated m sowt partkalar 


exercise. *8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, iv, She whistled on a small 
.silver call which hung around her neck. 

f. Call to the bar : admission to the status of 
barrister ; see Bab shf 24, Babbisteb. Also fC^// 
of Serjeants (obs.). 

a x6a6 B.\con (J.) Upon the sixteenth was held the ser- 
jeants feast at Ely place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. X698 Congreve TMay of W. m. xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they meet like a call of serjeants. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acdiiem. Org. v. 1E4 There shall be examinations and de- 
grees required for the call to the Bar. *878 R. H- Hutton 
Scott ii. 27 The day of his call to the bar. 

g. Spec. An invitation to undertake tbe office 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

x6d6 Life f. Livingstom in SeL Biogr. {1845) 1 . 136, I 
got ane joynt call of the parish and presbytery and the old 
mirii.ster and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the church . . 
to be minister there, a X704 T. Brown 2 Oxf .SV.^<?/nrr.y 
(1730) I. 2 , 1 shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
forth in some Congregation or other, 1755 Wesley PFhs. 
(1873) XIIL 208 Both an inward and an outward call are 
req^uisite. x8i8 Scott P/rt. Midi xxxix, IThe} Presby- 
terians who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide, 1839 J. Cunningham 
Ch.^ PJ ist. Scott, 1 1 . X. 422. 

h. A notice re<:|uiring theatrical performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Jennie of^ 7 'he Princess ’ 2x9 You are cast for Player 
Queen. Call is for eleven this mbrning. x88^ O. R. Sims 
Mustard A Cr. in Referee 16 B'eb., A “call' is frequently 
made out for * supers and ladies and gentlemen’ when the 
principals are not required. 

i. Whist. A * call for honours’ (see Call 

also, a sign given to a partner by a special kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps (cf. Call v, 22 d). 

1887 Temple-bar Mag. Apr. 55X My partner . , will kad 
trumps on the first oppiirtunity in obedience to my ‘call 

k. Amer. Land Lazv. * An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
oWeet, etc., on the land’ (Webster 1864). 

7 . Demand, requisition, claim. 

at^oo Cursor M, 8705 P barne atte dede is nauher of 
thayme wilk haue h^r-til cal ne dayme. 17x1 Steele 
.Spect. No. 206 1* I 'Fhere is a perpetual call upon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own merit, X7SX Johnson Rambt, No. 141 F 8 The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 183^ A, Fonblanque RngL 
under 7 AdM/nist, IL 268 The Duke of Newcastle's call 
upon the anti-reformers to take up arms against the people. 
*83® Athenxum No. 2x9. iq The call of these ttme.s for 
cheap reprints, X870 Bryant I Had 1 . tx, 269 The adls of 
thirst And hunger having ceaied, 

8. A requitoment of duty ; a duty, need, occa- 
sion, right 

4x^4 Clarenixin P/isL Reb. ^1704) III. xiv. 377 He as- 
sured them, .‘that they had a very lawful Call to take upon 
them the supreme Autnority of the Nation*, xyxo De Fok 
Crusoe <1838(243 What call, what occasion, much less what 
necessity t was in, to go. 1770 1 . Moore yiesu Soc. Fr, 
1x789^ I, xvi. 124 Tliere was no Call for his interfering in the 
bu«,inesH. X858 'ruACKEHAY Virginiam xxii, I doni know 
what call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey. 

t b. (.)ccasion or need to go ; m errand, Obs. 

^ X7Q1 Smeaton Pidystom L. | 324 Having a call to St, Ives 
in Cornwall § 335 Having a second call into Cornwall 

9 . A divine, spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, to a special service or office. See 
Call n. 6 . 

xiSso' Ministers Neto Eng. in Ellis 0 rig. Lett, ii, ecc, We 
came by a call of God to Msrve him here, X7SS Afem. Cafi. 
P. l>nme I, xi. 79 Projxmls. .to quit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, to which I told him I had no Call *790 
Mas, Fletcher in H. Moore Life (iSiy’f iL vx. tax, I feci 
a call from the l-ord to mve my last testimony to his faith- 
fulness. xSda Stanley jrw, Ch. 1*877) L xix. 368 It was a 
‘call '..or inward movement of the Divine -Spirit through 
the conscience, a xByS J. H. Newman Mist. S&. t iv, i 344, 
fiO. Calling, occupatkio, vocation, Obs. 

*548 Gisste /V. Masse 7a Wc mutt a! be basely occupied 
. .ecne man in bis call accordingly, xtSam Fletcher Begg. 
Bush IL i, Which lives Uprightest in his call xjBo Mrs. 
Fletcher in H. Moore /,*/«■( *8*71 1. m, 161 S|>emiing your 
time thus, tor the bodies of the people. If t}»t is your call, 
k is a mean ca-ll ! 

l , 1 * Comm, a, A demand for tbe payment o,f 
money ; esp, a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 
portion of capital subscribed. Also aitrtk 

X709 Lend. Cm. No. 4S§4/4 That. .Two per Cent., on the 
Adventurers Stock be received in part of the said two Calls, 
*77$ Amu Smith IK. N. I, ,11. il 3x9 A call of fifteen per 
cent, t$4f C. G. Adoison Cenimeis t. i. § a ITie directors 
must provide funds by making calk on the ihareholders. 

B. Op tbe Stock Exebauge. 
a xMo C, Finn Eng. 4 Pon Pumds (X8831 127 A * Cal! * is 
an option of claxming stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is g ivem 

12 . dial Scolding, abuse. Cf. Call *^.12, 

13 . Sc. (sow in fom caw.) Driving. la 
various applications; as. Hard and fon»d mplra- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang | 
a pass or defile between bills, 

*765 4 ” dPairm Triad 83 0 am.> There was a severe 

heaving at hk breast, and a strong caw, md he cried to 
keep open the windows to give bun breath. Row 

Mekmre «a (Jam.) Io tbe ou nor cow nor ewe did spare, 
tm Statist. Am. Ml Xn. m ijm,) By . . tbe bights 
of jUail-aa-bea-kach* until you arrive at tbe Cafi «, the slap 
or pawl of that Mil. *870 RowjisoH Mid^VorMsA. GMs. 
CE.a S,)«,v. Caw, 


III, Phrases and Combinations. 

14 . Phrases, a. with preps., asri/ call*, at com- 
mand, ready to answer a cal! or summons ; im- 
mediately available. Within call \ within bearing 
or reach of a summons ; hence, ^uitMn call of {a 
place) : near to (it) ; within call of {a person) : 
jdg. subject to (his-) authority. 

XS94 Hooker EccL Pot. Pref. (J.) Always at the call . . of 
a number of mean persons. 163a Massinger Sc F ield P'atal 
Low. HI. i, A true friend at a call x668 Chilu Disc. Trade 
{*6981227 It is our interest .. not only to have many seamen, 
but to have them . . within call in time of Dan|^er, ife 
Dampxer Foy. (1698) I. xx, 342 Those that subscribed to be 
at all calls. X709 Steele 'Patter No. *82 p 6 All the great 
Beauties we have left in Town, or within Call of it, will 
be present. x8w Tennyson Dream Fair IF. 85, I saw a 
lady within call 1885 Manek, £xam, 20 July 5/5 An un- 
conscious desire to posM.ss gold at call 

b. 7 h have the call: to be in chief or greatest 
demand ; to be the favourite : in Long Wkisl to, be 
entitled to ‘ call honours 
*840 FrasePs Blag. XXII. 674 Youth has the call 
*863 J-''ar»on P/oyids Games *8 The partners having eiglit 
points are said ro have the call 1867 F. Francis AngBug 
1. (1880 1 31 Bailed wheat lias the call Newspaper. Heifers 
had the call of the market at £ 17 to iiso each. 

15 . Comb., as call-bell, a bell for summoning 
attendance ; a small stationary hand-bell for that 
purpose ; spec, an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, etc. ; t call-belt, a belt for support- 
ing a bugle or similar instrument ; call-bind, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; f call- 

i book, a muster-roll *, call-boy, a youth employed 
a, (in a theatre - to attend upon the prompiter, and 
call the actors when lerpiired on the stage, b. ion 
a steamer; to transmit the captain’s orilers to the 
engineer, c. (in a hotel) to answer the bells; call- 
change, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
ringers follow oral or written instructions ; call- 
day, in the Inns of Court, the day appointed in 
each term for the ceremony of calling students to 
the bar ; see also quot. 1720; call-dnck, a decoy 
duck ; call- loan, a loan to be repaid at cal! ; 
call-money, money at call ; call-night, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar; 


call-note, the note used by a bird or other animal 
in calling to its mate ; oall-o,fif, a cause of diversion 
or distraction; call-out, the act of calling out 
(forces, etc.) (.see CAhhv. 32 b); cail-over—CALL 
sb. 1 b ; call-rockot, a signal rochet. 

x87a Ellacombe Beits tf Ck. iv. 53 A “call-bel! to ^ die 
Divine services. *879 G, Prescott .m 'Petepkom 373 The 
intnaluctionof call kdls or alarms* foliowed . .with the early 
intrixiuctioii of the electric tekgrapiL %&&% CamP’s F'aw. 
Ptag. Dec. 59(2 Tlie alarms ^enabk the |firt!«lbri|'ade to 
leave the station within a minute after the cali'ljell rings. 
x^Loud, Gm, No, si8a/4 He. hud. .an embroidered Buff 
^Call Belt, and an AKat-handled Sword. *773 Barrshoton 
in Phil Tram. LXIV. 263 'fhe faisdniatinj: power of their 
•callbird*^. *663 Pefys Diairy 15 Jan., To examiae the 
proof of our new way of the *eall-rK»o«eA *803 Netpai 
C&fvm. XV, w Art* coifies of the muster or call Iwok Mat 
to the Navy Board? X794 Malone Shahs, L 88 mte, Hw 
first office in the theatre was that of *Call-lboy, X863 
Sala Qmtth the Cirrumn. 6$ A Woolwich steamboat . , 

t assengers and crew— down 'to the very callboy. xBy* 
Illacombe Betts of Ch. hi, 35 The ringing * rounds \ and 
**cail-chang«* was a rckkI deal cultivated,^ a very long 
time before the birth of balfpull change-ringing. 187a J. 
T. Fowler Belk, Smrisiyll. *37 When some variation, .» 
rung again and as^aln, then another variation, and M on, it 
h ringing * call-changes*, or * set-changes I xfflki Grove 
Diet. Mm. L 297/a 'Ringers are said to be ringing call 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell him 
after which bell he is to ring, tnm Stmds Sun*, md, 
Stf ype 17541 1 1. V, xxvii. 469^2 I’he I.ord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen^ do meet at GiiiWhaU, and sk in the orphan’s 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over; wherefore that day is called ^Callday. 


Day, 26 Jaimary. Earl Monm. Adwi./r. 
x86 The true de quois, or *«in»dtt€ks, rSRis Fait Matt G. 
7 June s/a Recourse had more and more to call ' loans. 
x^S Daily Nmts 12 Feb. 7/® Most of the banits affecting to 
consider *call money a# the same thing (with cash on handl 
x8% Si James* s Gm, 17 Nov., In the sister Ians of X/mcolo 
and Gray, '*‘Call Ni^ht*,, like ilmnd Night, has ks own 
peculiar and «proprjate ceremonial *833 Free. Birw* 
Mai. Cinb L No. x. at 'The mellow '’call-note of the »«y 


linnet WM., heard. ' *883 Cenimfy' 484/x 

Europfeon rartridee and Bob White diffor in their call-notes, 
*SS3 J* PAEitgR Apoti, Life II, 186 No, from pro- 

longs and arduous enquiry Into profound and useful 
***7 Tlwct I Weekly ed, ) 7 Oct. ijA The *calI-out 
of the Russian reserves. *1% Cmrity Orgm, Rev. June 
a4« A &;t«rday *cail-o?er at wbool 
Call, obs. form of Cacl. 


I! CaHa (k«‘m> Mol 

1. A geaiis of fioating mtisb plants (N.O. Orm* 

ima«\ natives of Northom Enrope and Nortb 
America. xSWin Treas. Sol 1 ^ 4 . 

2, A name erroneously ^ven to the White Am^ 
Ethiopian or Trtiin|:^t lily, Mickardia mthiopim 
(N.O. JraccM), a native of the Cape of Good Hop^ 
well known as a dnawto-room ornament 

]i%o H. Macmillan Sibk'^achmgt vil *43 The beautiful 
call* cff EthiopisiEi By. »S% MarpePs Mar, fod/a 
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lilies, callas, and otiier water-plants. P.'Roe 

Feb. plants are semi-aquatic, like this calla Ely. 

Calla- : see CAhA-. 

Gallastlie*tiej -ics*. ,[f.' Gr., mxxos Mmity 
; see .<$l8THETic,] Name proposed 
by Wiiewell for aesthetics , (see AEsthetio B 2)* 
I'lence CallB®stIi.®*tical a. ■ 

1847 WsiEwuLL Philos. Induct, Sd. IL 569 Since .. aes- 
thetics would naturally denote the doctrine of perception in 
general, .and .since the essential point in the jthdosophy now 
iipoken of [the theory of the Fine Arts] i.s that it attends to 
beauty..! should propose the term Callm.ithetics, or rather 
Calhesthetic. ibid. I. Pref, ted. m 7 The progress of 
political, and moral and calkstiudical truth, 

CaMaililite- Min. [f. I., calldina (Pliny) »• 
caliais (see next) + -ite,] A hydrous aluminium' 
phosphate, a mas.sive translucent mineral of apple- 
green or emerald-green colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana Mini) 
ii Caliais (ka'-Dds). [L. a. Gr. ffaAAa/s.] A 
sea-green precious stone ; probably turquoise. 

1878 Lubbock Prek. Times iv, P3 Beads of Caliais, a min- 
eral. 1883, N. Jor.Y Man before Metals ih I iv. Amljer, 
jet, calkus, fiint, .slate, .were adopted to make peudant.'j, 

Callamaneo, Callambac, etc. : see Gala-. 
CaHant (kcrlant). Sc, and north, dial. Also 
caliand, callan, (calen). [Identical with Flemish 
(and Du.) kalant customer, chap, blade, a. north. 
F. caland == F. ohalattd cu.stomer (literally) ; see 
J.ittre. A modern word in Scotch, taken from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher- folk of the east 
coast, with whom ‘ cannxe callant ' is a favourite 
form of address. The sense * customer* has died 
out inSc. ; cf. r/m/ « chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 
A lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 
xyxiS Ramsay C?» Wit ax I’he caliand gaf) tl and glowr’d 
about, 17x9 Hamilton' lip. Kamsay i, O famed and cele- 
hntted Allan 1 Renowned Ramsay ! canty cailaii 1 a 1774 
Fekcussok Pmt, Whs, UiSygi 31 An' ilka canty callant sing 
like me. *790 A. Wii.soh Mker^ I'm hunted name wi' dogs 
aiui callans. xSsa Scorr Wm>erley Hi. »4g *Ve're a daft 
cidlant, sir said the Bamn. xSzd J, Gilchrist Pkil, Riym. 
sfo5 College calens might liecoine so free ami Iwld, etc. X819 
J Ho<;o Hmmck C&mmomridi»g Scotia's ^boast was 
Hawick calknts. i8»3 Scott B will ruin the 

callant wdththe King. 1840 in Westmorland Gloss.t Callan. 

CaliasB^ GaHavance, etc. : see Cal-. 

Cadiat, Calle, obs. forms of Callet, Caul. 
Called (k^ld),. Pa. pple. of Call v., rarely 
used as adjective, ^ 

X477 Ea®l Rivers iCaxton) Pidis x A worshipful gentyl* i 
mwi callid Lowys de Bretaylks. t 6 tt Bible Pofn, viii. 
»S' To them who art* the called according to his purpose. 
»6 x 4 j. R0BIS.S034 Pelig. Cernmnn. 17 In respect boih of 
the . . will of the Caller, and obedience of the Called. ■ *870 
HAtw & Wa«e Mod. iloyk 3 Called cards can only be 
called in compliance with the general laws, zSfkt Standard 
X4 jGtec. Two milliom of ‘called' bonds. 

CaHemboiir* obs. f. Calambour. 

Calieil, same as Cal, wolfram. 

+ Ga*ll0iitp af, Ok» [ad. D. milmXem kiiowing,| 

* Crafty, witty, cumfiug or wise by experience** 
(Blount Glossa^r, 1656), 

Gallepash, Callepy, olis. It Calipash* -pee. 
€?all®r (kg'Ioi), sk [(. Callus. •f-EEt] One 
who calls, ia various senses of the vb. ; tsf. ' 

1* a. One who cries aloud, or proclaims, h* One 
who invokes, summons, or exhorts in a loud voice, 
f C. A petitioner, an ap|>el!ant, one who challenges, 
d. The convener meeting, 
ex*S(m L Ymjmm in Leknd Cdiecl fiyjA |V. sf8S The 
King cafted them before hym, and demaiinded the Caiiw of 
th«r Difference, The Caller sayd, Sy«, he hath taken 
from me my Lady Paramour. *53® Imdaie 

WksL Sai/t Callers tppoa the name of God. xs# UDai.t, 
etc* iirmm, iVir* Mfatt. xx, 98 W« be boinKie to the caller 
for this ako. XS77''S7 H w.i «sii m Ck rm. III. 907/1 the caller 
M tlie cemrt one Cooke of Winchester. xiSas Festty 
Itis. iSttrtecs* 98 Item to the caller in the court, 4«£. *84x 
Oi:m, P.I’HOMWfJH A.tm:. 08491 VL 246 iMtitig the callers 
of the meeting have their way, W, K, Kwo S^&riima» 

in Canada lii. 53 1 Moo#e-hu»t*ng} The caller. , retires,, with 
» reserve pm, to the rear of tlw *|K>rt«an* 

3. One who pays a short or complimentary visit, 
(The chief euiTcnt sense.) 

*766 Mao. ITAwilav Pmty (1854! III. 30 Making Mm 
keep olf all calle w, by telling them I am ere%wng for the 
Qmtn, xtx* Chalmers I.dt iii IJ/f 1185x1 I. m 6 We 
have had a flow of fnrenwm callers, .Tmd liep, ®| 
Dec. df«A “Dw feut:ces*fiul caller, i the cadter who 
:Sncls no one at home. 

3 . A, A driver. 

c%4<^ Mor. Fak 73 llie caller cryed ; Hnw» 

haike vptm highs, *805 Ikiiiy Prhtfy Isl 447 tjam.i The 
caller gf«a before the Imckward with a whip, 

4 . Of cdber Ihtia persons : a. /f, A tbing wlilch 
calls, l>. A call-bird* a titxoy-binl. 

*6^ Ifir.i40« I. 3 •! I’he sUht «f jt is rather a com- 
mon raller vinun him to hec faitlifttli to him. *7*5 Braim.ev 
P am, Piet, II .«► v. lark The Way of taking iArki h wish 
Nets, .the Calfom ar« mt npan the Gro»««i 

5. Willi adrbs., as eal/rr m*a/p «tc.^ 

> 5^1^ Koeh Ihmdrs W. iwd. if. vii, iArf).l 137 My 

Stifi’ilr catilin on. * 5 a 8 Ka»i,k J/dmvsm, kvi. 14a Ills. . 
caikr iw ay L Iim niwel y. xy** A7. (rermmds /Jortor # St^d. 

Chiilew «m to haw that fmm mfommL xB^ F. Wsli,ia« 8 
il/A JlsMm, 64a! ‘lh« ’ cwOlar^off* s4io«l« lame. 


: 'CbIIct (ktx'hj) , a. Sc. and mrih. dial. F orms : 
4 caloure, 5-6 callottr^ 8 calour, ?ca,llar, 8- 
caller, cauler, (9 cawler, cauller, calor). [prob. 
Sc. form of Calver, q. v. d. siller imm silver^ etc. 

It has generally been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. kalah to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form ; nor does it yield the required sense, 
which ih earlier times was not connected with cold : ‘ cal- 
lour prey', recens frasdcii might be still warm.] 

1 . ‘Fresh; as opposed to what is beginning to 
corrupt * (Jam.) ; without taint of decomposition ; 
said of the flesh of animals used for food, esp. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay) ; ‘ as fresh 
as when taken out of the water *. 

c *375 ? Barbour drr. Cosnim ^ Dasniati 360 In be kirk- 
jard jestrevene wes lad Ane Ethiope, & jet his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & als fres. cx4So Henryson Afon 
aia6 in Anglia IX, Ane side of salmond, as it wair. And 
callour. 15x3 Douglas Mneis vii. xni. xio The recent 
spreith. and fresche and callour pray. [Cf. XS3^ BEixENpiiH 
Descr. Alb. xi, (iSai) 1 . p. xliii. Quhen the salmondis faillis 
thair loup, thay fall callour in the said [boiHn|3 caldrounis, 
and ar than inabt delirious to the mouth.] 1768 Ross 
lidmoreS She . . was . , As clear and calour as a water trout. 

Macm. Mag. Oct. 50X The Newhaven fish-wife., 
shouting ‘ Caller herrings P or ‘ Wha'll buy my cxiller cod ?’ 

2 . Of air, water, etc. : Fresh and cool ; well-aired. 

15x3 Douglas vii. Prol. 87 'Fhe callour air, pene- 

trative and puire. a x6oo Hume in Sibbald *SV. Poetry III. 
387 (Jam.i The rivers fresh, the callar streiims. 1768 Ross 
i/elenore 77 Behind the door a calour heather bed. x8xS 
Scott A nth/, xxi, ‘(Queer tirlie-wirfie boles that, .keep the 
stair as caller as a kail-blade.' x^4 Good Wds. May 326/1 
You ba’e the caller air, the caller earth ; an' theyTe aye 
healthy. 

Calies, obs, form of Chalice. 

CallestBetical : see Call^sthetic. 
tCa'llet, rA Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 6calat(e, 
calet, kallat, 6-7 oallette, oallot, 7 oallat, ca- 
lette, oallott, 6 8 calot, callet. 

I Many have suggested its identity with F.caillette* fmlt, 
niiiiiie, noddie, natural!' iCotgr.f, dim. of cmlle quail fes- 
teerned a silly bird) ; but this does not quite answer pho- 
netically, does not quite suit the sense, and wa.s in French 
applied to men as readily as to women. Others have thought 
of F. calotte a kind of amaU bonnet or cap covering only the 
top of the he«i, but no evidence appears connecting this 
especially with a * callet The Gael, and ir. caiile girl 
has also been suggested. It is not certain which is the 
earlier sense : perh, ‘ scold as in the vb. and Calletv.] 

1 . A lewd womau, troll, strum]>et, drab. 

CX500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) i Yf he call her cakt, she 
calleth hym knave agayne. ^ cte/yx Redforob Play Wit 4 
Sc , ! 18481 X7 Wyll Tmar him, drabh? Thow, calat, thovrl 
xS3a More Confui. Timiale Wks. 423/2 Fiere Luther and 
CJsite ealaie his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. 1369 
J. tr. AgrijppaY Fan. Aries 94 Other Queenes 

whidi were queanes, and courtly callets. x6oo Hollani> 
Lmy I. Iviii. 41 Any unhonest woman or wanton callut 
[impudica% X604 Skaks. Otk. Jv. ii. tax A BeMer in his 
drinke Could not haue laid such termes vj>on his Callet. 
x6x6 Bm,LOKAR, CaUeitet a Lewd Woman. X73X Bailey 
vol. II, Caioi, a Drab. 17% Burks folly Beggars Air i, 
I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

% As a term of abuse ; sometimes perhaps *» 

* scold * as iu the vb. Also edirib . ' Still dial. 

a is*S Skeltok EL Mnmmymg 347 Than Elynour Myde, 
ye caiJettes, I shall breake your pallettes, 678, 

I ranipe, I play the calkt,y> ram^sne tl gibe, fioutj. X575 
J, Still Gamm. Gnrtom it, iii, Faith, would chad her by 
the face, chould cra«:k her callet Crown. XS77 STAKymfMT . 
Pescr. IreL in ilolimked VI. $7 .Let u» . .leave lieing for i 
varkts .. scolding for callets. xdsx .Sira as. Wint. Tin iii. I 
m A Callat <.)f. Iwndk« feongue, who late hath beat her i 
littsband, And now Imyts me. i 

Hence CaLlaty* a. dia/.f scolding, * ill-tonguetr. | 

X863 ia Atkiksoh Provmc. Danby. I 

Ca'llet* tf. Obs. cxc. dial [f. pr«c, sb.| inin 
To scold, rail. Hence Gailoting fpl a. 

■ a xdyx Bhatkwait Cards Cmrr, To hear W in her spleen 
Calki like a kiitcr queen. »6ox Ray A' C Wds.t ■CaileG 
to cample, or miM; as, a calkting homteKWtfo, X764 T« 
B»y«;HS i/omer Trmest. l» 67 Mother, you know 
not what ymi’re doing ; To Callot thus will your ruin* 
xSKk ATKiKSfiK WkitSy ClmsAE. B.S .4 CalitG to wrangk, 
to chide. ' I’hey irmp an' callit like a couple o' cur-dogs,’ 

-iraiaoe, obs. fartns of Calteof, 

Calayakc*. 

Calliber, cic* : see Calk ■ . ■ ■ 

t Obs. [After Gr. 

mhki0k4fapi>rf nmt. of teakkt^kifapm, £ iwAAi- 
combining form of sdtkkm beauty 4 0 kifapm eye- 
lid ; see -A If * J A d,ye for the eye-lidfo 
x66x I.*ovitL l/isf. AnisM. # Min. $4 The mxttmt dT the 
right fort legge with mms, .psrveth for a cMlibkpbatry, 
TGa'Uifi, «*» [ad, h.caii$dmsi} 

Crafty, canning, 

in Buwkt Glmmgr. **pt*-x8oo in BaiL«r; and in 

mod. Pktx. 

Caffi^ty (ItilHM). Now r&r$. him 7 
(grren.) calidifcy. [ad,* L. mllidiidkm cimwng» 
craft (in gotMi or bad seme), £ mliidm skilM, 
cimning^ crafty : see -if f J Craftlneas, caimlag, 
xsa 4 A PmMn Mm. Vllh Vt sto Hii Htrffow, *i«o 
whom the eallMitl«f wwl emfoy draimvencitmiof France be 
nf#£ uritooww. 1677 C 5 «.e Crf. Cmtdm 1 1 , lat. gf Uarmpym 
sitiiifes tl maaner M OiBiditik or dextixritk 10 cheat $e: 
deceive. 175* Smm Mop Gmdme. Her eagle-ey’d otllMityji 
detwh And foity foct*©®, idip i'r&mds Mag, Ylil. m$ 
Umpttt their own ktiaiale foends ot odlMftir,. . 


I .Gall^, obs.Torm of Calefy;. 

Calligrapll (kse-ligraf), sbA arck Also call-.. 
I [a. b\ caUigrap/ic, ad. med.L. caUigraph-us fair 
I writer good, penman, ad. Gr. fcaXXtypdipoSj f. mkkt~ 

\ comb, stem of mkkos beauty + -ypafos ‘ writing, 
writer' (sometimes also ‘written'). In this and 
the following cognate words the non-etymological 
spelling Cali- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifully ; spec, a professional 
transcriber of manuscripts. 

x8« Eraser's P/ag. X.LVIL 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. iSyg M. Pattisok 
Casaubon 38 I’he calligraphs, a race who long survived the 
invention of printing. 

CaUigrapli .kse-iigraf), sbi^ [f. same elements 
as prec.,'on analogy of aut&grapk, hclegraphj which- 
have Greek prototypes in -ypde/mv.] A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

1876 Browning Poets Croisk xxxvii, Over the neat crow-' 
quill calligr.'iph His imi goes blotting. 

Caili^apll, '[£ prcc., or F, caUi^rapker 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypmp-up' to 
write) ; cf. to photograph., telegraph., etc,] tram. 
To write beautifully or ornamentally. 

1884 Athimmini 3 May 570 1 The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century, .finely calli* 
graphed and illuminated. 

Calligraplier (kali-grafor). ff same elemente 
as Calliokaph - f -EH : cf. philosoph-et i\ 

L One who writes beautifully ; sometimes (with 
qualification) merely penman. 
x$x< ScoxT Gay 3f. xv, He should have been a calli- 

f rapher. 1824 D'Israei.i Cur. Lit., Autogra/hs, Queen 
dizabeth . . was indeed a most elegant caligrapher. 

2 . Spec. One who prolesses the art oi elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 

^ X7S3 Chambers Ov/. Sup/, s. v. Calligraphy, Calligraphy 
is also used to denote the calligrapher’s work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. 0 Haliwm Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. ii. 
140 note. Against I’howias a Kempis jt is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher, tB64 li. Chamblks Bk. of Pays 
II. 309 A caligrapher, a writer and engraver of ‘letters, 
knots and flourishes’. 

CstlligrapMc (kadigrmTjk), a. fad, Gr. atoAAx- 
ypaipneb^, in same sense, f. tcakbiypaif>m : st.‘e -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to calligraphers or calligraphy. 

X774 T. Waeton /list. /W/ri'I>iss. 11. *1840= I. nu Kxrel- 
knee in the calligraphic art. 1809 .Monthly Mag, X .XVi! L 
187 Two specimens cf her calligraphic skill are carefully 
preserved in the Ihxlleian library. xW;®-3_ScKArr A*eiig. 
Encyd. III. 2556/1 The calligraphic principle, or effort to 
WTite Iwautifully and ornamenially, came in. 

t Galligra'pMcal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] •« prec. ; also, Of a betmtiful literary style. 
Hence Oalligra*phically' adtt. 

x6‘3io j. Taylor « Water Poeti Wk, til. 76 Dedicaiwl . ,^*0 
the . . Ilistoriographicidl CalligraphicaU Relater »ml W filer 
.. Sir Thonms C'orkt, KaiKht of Troy. xMht 3 SeiiAi-f 
AV//>. Encfd. lU. 2556/2 'fhe Jews ..mmy have perfocted 
ii caliigraphically into tiie iquart character, 

CalligrajpMst (kfoli’grarist • [f. Gr. ^roAAi- 
-ypilf-of or Kijg. CALLinBAPHY + -mT : cf, t&ologisty 
etc,] Caw.ilkafhkk, esp. in mnm 1. 

x8x6 Singer Hist, Carik *34 I’lie same ralligmphist 
furnished the prototype of both. X849 MuixcK 
mes 24 All the cws of her governess lund iiiisicrs had never 
succetaded in making her a caligraphwt. ^ 1850 'riiALE 
in Eng, 5 S. Dunslan .a calligraphLt. 


Calligraphy (ktHrgrdfiL [Uiiinmtely ad. 
(Jr. mkAtypmpiaj sb. of c|«alfty 1 . gakkijpaf-os : 
see CALLfOEAPti sb.l : perhaps Immediately fmm 
I*, caliigrapkia or K. caliigrapkie.), 

1, Ifoautiful or fair writing as a product ; also, 
elegant |>ermmnsbip as an art or iiroiession, 

x6x3 R, €, Table Alpk. led. .p Caiiigraphie, foire wflt* 
fof, xd3» B. Mnga, Lady in. iv, I have t« comitieiid 

me. .my kalligraphy, « fair Immq Fit for a ^ xf 0 

Chambers Cyd, Sapp, %, v., Calligraphy made an article m 
the ummsal hdwur ot the laitirnt inonKS. *8x6 KinlI'Is //A/. 
Cmnfs 93 Calligraphy w» ako another art wliicti rvcciveil 
considerable iitteiitjon. *866 Fkltmk Am\ ^ Mthi, Gr,h 
xii, Thet age of cailignqihy k gone. 

2, ilanclwritmg, iwnmansihlp gcm-r.illy ; style 
of bawlwriting or written characters; a pcnsofi^ 
cimraderisiic handwriting or * hand \ 

1645 Milton Coiasf. Wks. ii847'-».fj/a A divlw. of note 
had. .stuck it here mid there with a clove of hh own 
graphy, to keep it from tainting, x^ iLmsdi, II >A'. XI 1 1 , 
SS40 His callsKmphy swfgcMt . . the skating of "ia ifiOrtb 
cated sweep over a 5*h©et ii», x%9 CifiLicK Tmm 
Pmuting im The study of the calligrapliy, or |«ni»ftr4«l«|i, of 
aacimt M.SS. xtto KAtt.E PhiM, E. T. 1 9 ih*-' eleveiHli 

century the fafliion of our calliMmphy wm cliattKcd. 

t 3 . Ifolles-lettres. Oh, 


x86o Worcester ckei K. Emm. 

OaEimanoo, obs. fitrni of CkiAMANm. 
Calli’inetoT* mmee ud. [£ Gr. iwiXAi- cfimlc 
stem of mkXm licauly + purpm measure : we 
-MErm.’l A mcMure of l>ettiily. 

iSfoi J. Blows Mors Smbs, pj A flower . .<»! a certmit 
fixed swd weILknowp value In ilhvie*'* wandErd calhiWiwr# 


CaHmff Ck§’lin\ vM. $k [f. Call w. t -»« C| 
X. Tic action of the tb. Call. 

1 , The tetion of emitting a loml vtdee ; crying, 
shotttingi proclamatioo. Applied also to par* 


CAJjMM'a. 

ticular cries of 'animals* Cdilm^ m ot u_p0n : in- 
vocation of. '■ 

cx$zs£f E, MUt. P. B. 3362 'l^urs ''|je cunt re of Caldee 
Ms cauyng con spryng. t’S340 Cursor M. 39095 (,Trin.) i)e 
callyng on [7'. r. on-calll his holy name. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxi. 77 What coinplayntes, callynges, and lamenta* 
cyons. 3526 Pilgr. Per/, fW, de W. 1531 ) 38 By the in- 
uocacyou and callyng on the name of Jesu. *535 Covek- 
BAU; Fs. V. t Ileare my wordes Lorde- considre my ctil- 
lynge. 2693 U RQun art Rabelais in. .xiii, Bawling of mastiffs 
..calling of Partridges. _ 1864 Tennyson En. Ard, 909 
Tiiere came so loud a calling of the sea. That all the houses 
in the haven rang. 

i* 2 . An addressing ; greeting, invitation. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, X1536 And thanked ioseph. .0 l^air cal- 
ling and herbergeri. iSSS Si kwart Cron. EcoC 11 . 46 [He 
received] thamc . . With lair calling and hauielie chcresiug, 

3 , Tiie summoning of is. person, a meeting, 
rx440 PromJ>. ParsK 58 Callynge or clepynge to mete, 
itwiiach. Ibid. Culiyuge or clepynge to-gedyr, cotwo-^ 
each, 3580 Bauet AIv. C 38 A calling or assexubling to- 
gither, conuocatio. x6xz Biuee Nwnb. x. 2 The calling of 
the assembly, 37x2 Pridkauk Direct. Ck.-lVardens led. 4) 

35 I'hc calling of the said Meeting. 3848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 276 i'o prevent the calling of a parliament. 

b, 'i’he summoning or inviting to a spiritual ■ 
office or k'> tlie pastorate of a church. 

3578 znd Pk, Discipline iii. Vocation or calling, .is a law- 
ful way, by the winch qualified persons are promoted to 
any spiritual office within the Kirk. 3864 J. M. Duncan 
Paroch. EccL Lain ScotL ii. 72 'J’he presbytery by whose 
<lecision an<l authority the calling and entry of a particular 
ministry were elFected. 

f 4 . Naming, denomination; an appellation or 

name. Obs. 

CX4.60 J. Russell Nurture 772 in Pabees Bk. 1x868) 
169 ‘Cokricus' by callynge. 3530 Palscr. 202/2 Callyng, 
namyng, apellance. 3547 Hontilies i. Misery 0/ Alan. t. 

1 1859) 37 ■'nus, our right name, calling, and title, earth. 
3563 T. Gas.e Antidot. Pref, a'l’he diuersicic that is vsedin 
calhnge of sinir>k*s. XST*^ i.AMRtRBE Peramb. Kent (1826) 
291 Persons also, had their callings . . of some note of the 
body, as Swan*halse, ' for the wriiteneise of her necke. 

Shakn. a. I'*', E. I. li. 245, I am . , proud^to be Sir 
Rolands sonne . . and would not change that calling. 

5 . Loud vitii|>eration, scolding (t/nr/.). 

(of) tmmos ; the applying of reviling names or 
epitbe't®, 

3687 T. IltowR SmImD in Ufr. Wks. 1730 I. 72 There's 
mvk calUug of names and the lie. 1844 Dickens 

Mar. C&u$. Iv, Such a kixidying of words ami calling of 
names. 3W3 M»s. TvKXioon Vt^rksk. Dial., He behaved 
badly, so 3 , gave him a go«i calling. *864 Atkij«»n IVkitby 
doM.t Caiungt a «:oldiitig. Nmc&n/, ^ Indepmdmt 

aa Oct xoxyOtling names %va» not argument. 

6 . The attracting of animals by a particular 
^ call* or cry* 

*775 Cmanolsk Tmr. Greece (1823) 11 , s6x Callin|; 
iipr«iii»ed ti» ttill weather,. The caller applies two of his 
fingers to his iipa, and melting them . .produces a squeak- 
ing sound, xfife Lb. Dunkaven in 19M Cent, 641 Moose- 
tallinr , , consists, .in imitating the cry of the animal with 
a hoi tow «»!}« niittle of birch bark, endeavouring I>y this 
means to call up a maote near enough to get a shot at him, 

7. DnTOg. *.Sh 

cxss» Sw Balfouh Prarikks 356 In.. calling of hk 
cat lei throuch landis pertenand to lire defemiar. Mod, d»V, 
Cannie tm'ing. 

S. With varioiw advbs. : see Call v. 
c X440 PnmiP, P&.r&, 58 Callynge or dfipynge a-jene, mv- 
cmio. Ibid, Callynge or clepynge yn to a phice,^ 

1580 Hoixybahd Trem, Fr. a calling againe. 

xw Bacon Syhm | 336 llie calling forth of the &Enms of 
the Bcnly outwaid. Hoskisson inAiJcamimr 35 Mar. 
i66/a 'liw calling out the i^al Militia. x%7 Hughks 
7 'pm iSrmoM. v. The master, .came down in cap and fown 
to calling-over. XS75 Whitney Life /.wj^.xiv.aSs Acalling- 
out of many of the higher |»ower». 

II. Saumtolis, call, vocatloa, 

0 , The sumiaoiis, invitation, or impulse of God 
to salvation or to his service ; the inward feeling 
or cimviclion of a divine call ; tlie strong impulse 
to any course of action as the right thing to do, 
|i^' WvciiE 3 Cor. u 26 Se je ^oure deplnge, 'Britherora.] 
XS34 ibid. Brethren, toke wi youre callmge. *S8S 
Covi-'RftiAi.E Rom. L 7 Sayatcu by callyiige, ax 0 & Anno* 
Cmitorigki 50 Our tlwraW miottiers miw m good a call- 
ing as the scribm, .had. *64* Milton CjI. Gm>t, yiks,. 1738 
1 . 41 Ihe conscious warrant of some high Calling, ^ x^B 
iPeiim, Asstmifl/e Caterk.f Enectual calling w 

die work of Gsxi^s Spirit, *Sxi Svo, Smith 
« oa/a The d«;trlnc of calling, or inward feeling. Is quite 
orthedox in the Engli*«h church. iW* Flor, NiohiinoiuJI 
Nursing 84 Wlat » It to f«sl a calling for any usii^l ^ 
tb. The stale of grace and obedience into 
which the Christian k called ; duty. (Here the 
aotioR was afected by tlie next) Obs, 
x5q4 Hiimom PFks. I. 48a 111® staw and caHing of a troe 
Chri»ilaa i*i a lowsif calling, *%4 Direct, Pm, irowtMip 
xo Ciilinga towards God and men. 

C. In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a iniitare of the notions of the divine 
* call \ the tmcaiio or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or clmrch, and the profemonal calling* as in 11. 
*l 5 ®a Stuwes Ami. A&m, 11* 83 A good pattor, md dl!i« 

S t m h» callitig, X57S % Auk Sanots Serm, (384x1 
i««d from f»*VM wth Ml Wfw »e«M»ry for their 
calltBR. tjm t AW Serim* C, «w. i«l, i) 4% In the exalted 
vhttio* of Sts Apostolitmi calling, Pmaemn PMip / /, 

a, ix. fxisyl 3i« The dangerotis calling of tfcw miwuorwir- 
Faouo* SIhri Simd» |V» i» iii, Xtos diatka <o£ m» 
Mered cmilif , 
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d. Requirement of duty ; occasion, right ; 

Call jt/aS. 

jBS 7 lAt, Churchman \VL. 409 A sprightly American air 
which has no sort of calling to be a hymn-tune., 
flO. Position, estate, or station in life; rank, 
[Founded on i Cor. vii. 20, Gr. fcXriesuj L. mca’- 
iiom^ where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation ; but after- 
wards often mixed up with sense 9, as if it meant 
the estate in life to which God has called a man.] 
[X38a Wyclif x Cor, vii. 20 Eche man in what clepynge 
he is cleped, in that dwelle he ; X534 1 ’indale, in the same 
state wherein he was called ; x!^9 Cranmes and x6i*, in 
the same cailinge, wherin he was called ; xsS7 Geneva^ in 
the .same state wherin he was called ; x|^a Rhem.^ in the 
vocation that he was called.] a 3355 Latimer Sertn. ^ 
Rem. (1845) *5* W® ate commanded to apply ourselves 
to goodness, every one in his calling, 3^75~6 Eanedmone 
AIS, at in Thynne's Antmadv. (1865) Introd. 52 Righte 
honorable, .presuminge uppon the honor of your cailinge, 
XS90 Greene Mourn, Garm. ixbxd) 15 Seeing hee was a 
Gentleman of some calling, by his traine. XW03 Knolles 
Jlist. Turks 0638) 304 A.S wel vnto them of the poorer sort, 
as others of greater calling. x6zx Burton Amt. Alel, i. ii, 

IV. vi. (36§i)^3S4 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling, 3633 Treas. Hid. 
Secrets Pref., A Lady of Great calling, 1691^ Shadwell 
Scowrers iv. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business, 

11 . Heace, Ordinary occupation, means by which 
livelihood is earned, business, trade. [Often ety- 
mologized in the same way as prec. ] 
iSj^x Recorbe Paiktv. KnenvI. To Rdr^ As carefull 
famiHe shall cease hir cruell cailinge, andsuftre anic laiser. 
1588 Marprel, Epist. (Arb.) 46 They continue in vnlawful 
callings, 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. xiv. 413 They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling, 1687 T. Buow'N Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 
L 76, I was a ferry-man by my calling, *768-78 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. IL 488 I'he appellation given to all common 
trades and professions, which are termed lawful callings, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is called 
by the courses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. 3843 - 4 Emerson Ess. iv, SPir, Laws Wks. 
(BohnI L 68 Our cnoice of a calling, *848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I. 284 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling 
was to plunder dwellings and drive away whole herds of 
mttle. xSya Yeats Crmoth Comm. 203 Navigation, with 
its many attendant callings. 

b. concr, A body of persoas following a par- 
ticular profession or trade, 
flix^o HammonoIJ.) a caution.. not to impose celibacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women, 
III. aitrih. aud comb. 

*848 Bamford pMrly Days xii. (38591 1x8 Another cailing 
house was Schofield's, Mss, Gabkell Crmtford 4 

From 32 to 3 are our CaiUng-hours. *860 Sat, Rmu IX. 
599/x The calling-house of wits, the gatliering-pkce of 
poets and cannoigseurs. 

Ca’Hiiig,///, [f,CALL7?.-^HKa2.] That calk, 
cries, summons, etc. : in various .senses of the verb. 

x6m Milton Comus aoj Calling shapes, and lieckoning 
shadows dire. 183^ Dickens Dombey x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in general a calling man, 

o, sfcc. SR names of some animals : Oallisag: ^ 
crab, a tropical genus of Land-cral?s {Giltuimm\ 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extends, as if beckoning, but really in menace ; 
Calling bare, a rodent genus (Lagomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries* and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note, 

*80* Bihcley Anim, Bhg, 1*8x3) I, Att The 'calling hawn!. 
These are solitary auimaw, and rarely to l>« seen. *847 
Caefenter Zooi, § 786 Some of the Laud-Crahs arc re- 
; markable for the inequalityjn the siae of their clawa ; the 
' larger is sometimes held wo in a beckoning attitude, whence. 

. . the name of CalUng-Craljs, 3849 Alammalia. IV. 162 
i TIte dwarf pika or calling-hiere-, 

Oallino. 7 «» Calimo. 

xdoa Dekker Satirommiix L v, Herr. O, oh ! 7W. Nay, 

I your o, ah*s I nor war Callm-oess caanot starve your turn. 

^ Calliope (kabi'dpf). U,S, [Gr. KoAAtiSin? 

, (beautiful-voiced), the ninth of the Muses, pre- 
I siding over eloquence and heroic poetry.] An in- 
strument consisting of a series of steam-whistles 
toned to produce musical notesj played by a key- 
board like that of an organ. 

xlWSa R.us»eix Dimy Irndm I, 5*69 Tlie whistle souiids, 
aad the calliope shrieks emt * Dixie' iac«w»iitly, 

Callipask, CaHipee, see CAwrABH, -Fm 
Calliper, caliper (kse-Hpoi), Forms : 6 a$l- 
leper, 7 oallaper, -par, oalloper, 7-8 oallipper, 

8 oaiibw, (eaaniper), 7- iMiliper, oaliier. 
[App. the same word as Cambeb ; cailifer am- 
^scs being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of SL bullet, eta The atrlkst known English 
instances of ca//tfor oompaesms occur in a book 
translated from Italian, with an A|>peadix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dntie of a Gun- 
ner h Cf. also Florio (idti) * CMibro^ as CaHbm^ 
an instrument that Gunners Tse to memure the. 
height of any piece or bullet ; also, the height or 
bore of any pie<»*. It is Imwever remarkable that 
from the beginning ■ the words were spelt differ-, 
ently; only in modem limes do w.e find occa-1 
ttcml ««sdo«8 idcatificatk® with co^ihr^ 


. OAIxltlSTHElfie; 

1 . Originally used attrib., calliper compasses or 
compasses calliper ,, compasses used to 'measure 
the calibre of shot ; afterwards usually in' pL 
callipers or pair of caUipers : A kind of com- 
passes with bowed legs for measuring the dia- 
meter of convex bodies ; often, with a scale attached 
for reading off the measurements ; also a similar in- 
strument with straight legs and po.iQts- turned out-' 
wards for measuring the bore or internal diameter' 
of tubes, etc. 

1588 Lucar CoUoq. Arte Shooting App. 35 Measure first 
with a paire of calleper c<xnpa&ses the whole thickness of 
the peece. Measure likewise with a paire of other com- 
passes, I iftean straight compasses, the Diameter of the 
concauitie in the Peece. 36*7 Cart. Smith Seaman* $ Gram*. 
xiv, 68 Compasse Callipers belongs to the Gunner, and is 
like tvro half Circles that hath a kindle and ioint like a 
paire of Compasses. *644 Nye Gunnery .1,(3647) 
the said heiglit or Diam. of the .shot with a pair of Callaper 
compasses. Ibid. (1670) 50 Also by such a pair of Callapers, 
you may find the Diameter of the Base-Ring, and of the 
Mussel-Ring of any Piecse ofOrdnance. 1677 SIoxon Mech, 
Aixerc. D7031 196 Callipper-s measure, .any round Cllindrick 
Conical Body. *69x10 Capt. Smit/Is Seaman’s Gram, n. 
viii. 97 To find the Diameter of any round Shot . . by a 
pair of Calloper Compa.s.ses, w'hich are Compasses bowed 
at the Points. *753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty IntrcKl. 47 
These points may be marked upon a marble figure with ca- 
Hl>ers properly used. 1793 Home in Phil. 7 'rans. LXXXVI. 

6 Measured by a pair of calliper compasses. i8a* Craig Beet. 
Drawing vii. 37a An anvil, a hammer, and a pair of Gali- 
pers. 1839 Smiles Self-Help 267 hIora( philosophy which 
proposes to measure our heads with callipers. *87^ Catal. 
Set. Appar. S. Kens. No. 284 ’Oniyeri'ial Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action. No. aji Calliper with Dial, .divided 
into eighths of an inch. 

b. Applied to measuring rules of vaiyiiig shape 
for taking the dimensions of other than round 
bodies. OalUper-sqnare, a rule or s«|aare carry- 
ing movable cross-heads, adapted for the measure-- 
ment of .internal and external diameters or sizes. ^ 
*708 .Kersey, Callipers^ an instrument made Hke a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to cm.bmce the two Heads of a Cask, or Barrel, 
in order to find the length ;of it. *876 Calal, Set* Appar, S* 
Kens. No- 293 Collection of Timber Callipers for the use of 
foresters. Mod. techn. Calliper (in Liverpool timber yards), 
a rule for measuring timber, something like that which siioe- 
makers use to measure feet. 

S. transf* The clip for holding the load in a crane. 
*769 De Pods Tour Gi* Brii* III. 272 Portable Cranes, « 
to draw Stone out of the Quarry with Callipers. 

B* Watch- making. * The disposition of the parts 
of a watc.h or clock. ; the arrangement of the train' 
(Britten)* App. akin to Calibm. 

x^ F. Britt'en Waich Clockm, xs*.,A»®matte!rof'«ws- 
venience in arra.n.gmg the caliper of the watch, 

CJaTliper, *a. [f. prec, sb.] To measure with 
Of use cwlipers. Hence Oa'lliperiaag pbl sk 
1876 Catal. Sci Appar. S. Kens. Ho. 477 CaHij^ring En- 
one (Brit.isli Horological Instttule), xlE^x Has.liic*: Zatke 
Work 34 llie diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 

^allippie (kSli*pik), a, [f. Gr. KdAXiwrof h -lo.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippns, a Greek astronomer 
who lived ^350 B,c, Cmippk gfck or period i a 
cycle proposS by him as an improvement on the 
Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 76 
years, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
(i.e. making one month to have ^9 days instead 
, of 30} CalTippus thotight that the full and new 
; moon would be brought round to the same day 
j and hou.r. 

*696 in Philups. *708 ICe»ev, Callippkk Period. 

\ x7»x-x8oo in BAip.v. *751 Chambers CycL s.v.^The Cafip- 
pic period itself is not accurate, .it does not brinp: the new 
and full moons precisely to ihrir places ; but brings thm 
too late, by a whole day, in 553 years. *876 G. Cmambews 
Astron, 468 This cyde of 76 years 1x9X4) is known as the 
[ CailBippic 'period. 

Galliwgiaai a* [f, Gr. mKkU 

adj. f, mkkt- comb, stem of MbXhos beauty 
•faUTiJ buttocks: the name of a famous statue 
of Venus*,] Of, pertaining to, or having weE- 
shaped or finely devclo|>ed Buttodci. 

Sf« T. BaowNE Pseud, Ep, iv, vi. *95 C&llipy|*! ami 
woitteu largely composed beMndeJ axBm The Callipy- 
ekn Venus. Atkemum *7 Oct, 497 The CalEpygisua 
luxuriance he so deplores. 

Callis, obs. form of CuiLW* 
cx6xm Beaum. Fl. Thierry' ir, 455 Decoctions, t-eaches, 
and callisies. in Mari* Jter, (MsdkA IV. $$6 A spoon- 
ful -or two of callis made of chkldia. 

Calllja-WMkft. Obs* or dial Also 0»^ 
etc* [£ Ga//i>, Cadm, Caiike, Calke^ etc. 
1 6th -a forms of the name Calais, noted for its sarid- 
dunes ; the sands of Calais are freqnaitly referred 
to in the 17 th a w a place for diwls : a» quota, 
ki Nates.] A fine white sand, <mgiaally imported 
from Calais, used for blottii^ mki scouring, eta 
x$M Plat, Teweii-ho, 11, 3a Tafe of right crflls sand, «m 3I 
waih the same, xds® Hooi.a ComeniMS Vis. WorM (xj/f} 
*»6 We dry a writing with or calis-imnd oat 

ofawnd-wxc x^WQmLmQ&DhARmf.H Crb. s.v'* Samtl 
Caiee-«ao4, bum* reddish, but felb not in Water. i%7 
E* VmcocK M* W. Glm* D. Sd CoMis^^mx^t 

white'SOOUiMg sand* 

, Ck»1i#emik)^ AlsooaM^. [L 
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CALM. 


Gr. tfaAXt- comb, stem of /cdKXos beauty + €r$ivos 
strength (cf. the proper name Ka\Xi(r&ivrj$ ^ beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) + -ic,] Of or pertaining 
to the development of physical vigour in associa- 
tion with beauty ; pertaining to callisthenics. 

1:847^ Craig, Calisthenics relating' to calisthenics. *839 
Sala Tw.rcuud Clock (i%i) igq The tyranny of the ‘calis* 
thenic exercises ’ and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
Gymnastic Mamml Introd, 4 To hasten the introduction 
ofgymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools. 

CallistbL©‘Slical, nr/r-h [f. as prec. + 
-Af*.] Addicted to callisthenics. 

Ckamh. JrnL 8 July 19a ’Twere also as well she 
should be caiisthenical 

Callistlie'iiics, sh pi [f. Ca]dmsthenic a. ; 
cf. ■ j^'mmstus. Mod.F. has mUisthenks repr. a 
regularly formed Gr. ^mkXwBivua * beautiful 
strength’,] 'J/Gymnastic exercises suitable in the 
physical, education of. girls* (Littrd) ; ‘training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
' figure, and to promote elegant and graceful move- 
ment’ (Graig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools.) 

1847 in Cr.aig. x8^x NAmEvs Prev. ^ Cnre Dis. 1, vi. x6B 
Some theory of calisthenics is taugiit. iSyx Paily Naas 
5 Jan., The exercises, perhaps, should be called ‘callis- 
■ ihenics', rather than gymnastics, as thfiy..consi.st simply 
in rhythm,ical mow,nients with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music, 187a F. Thomas Bis. 
Womm 57 .An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 
CaHistltemum, [f. as prec., after gymna- 
siumfl ' A place for the practice of callisthenics, 
3:883 N, K Tribune No. 33554/2 The calisthenium was 
thrown tmen and the girls danced until supper-time, 

1} Camtliaris:, caUxtaria: (kgsdij^riks). Also 7 
oalitrioh, [L. mllithrix^. pL miUtrkkss a kind 
of ape or monkey hi Ethiopia (Pliny VIII. liv. 80 
§ 216 ),] A genus of small Brazilian monkeys, 
1607 TorsELC Four-/. Beasts 7 The Calitrich. .may be 
termed in English a bearded Ape. x688 R. Holme A rmoury 
II. viii. 1 19 He beareth Gules, the Head of a Calitrich Ape. 
X708 Kkssey CallHkriXs a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
a long beardj and a spread Tail. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
<1862,1 L vn. 1. 507 The Callitrix, or Green Monkey of St. 
lago, 

i Callitricli© (kBi'trikf ), Bot. [mod,Lalm 
(Ruppius & Dillen.) f. Gr. MakXirpix^oi: beaudfal- 
haired.] A genus of small water-weeds inhabiting 
ponds and ditches ; also called Water Star- wort. 

1836 Petmy CycL VI, x66/x A few obscure floating species, 
all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. Kwra- 
LEY Glaucus (187S- »o6. %B!S^ Comk. Ma£. Jan, 34 De- 

graded blossO'His like glasswort, callitriche .and pon.dw«ed. 

OaEivanee, obs, form of Caxavakce. 

Gallixe, obs. form of Calx, 

Calloo (k.Slj5’). Also oalaw, callow, A 
species of Arctic duck, Jnas {PuHgukj Mtrdda) 

f lacialisj called also Long-tailed or long-keeled 
)uck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 
X70» Statist. Ace. Smtl. V. 189 Lyr«s, cailoos* wildgeew.. 
Ibm. VII. 546 The calaw. tZo6 .Neill Tour Orkney f 
Sheii. 79 ejamd The ‘Calloo— named from its evening call, 
which r«emb!e,s the sound calloo, calico, arrives from the 
arctic regions in autumn, and spends the winter here. 

Galloper, obs. fonn of Calabee, Callifbr, 
Callose (k»l 4 ?a-s), a. Bfft [ad. L. £aIiBsus : «e 
Callous.] Ha-wng callosities, 

1864 in WiBSiia, xwb Gray Met TexGbk, 400. 
Cailo'sify. V* mri-\ [see -Ff ; cf. 
tram. To malce callous. 

sSooW/rAYUJB in Roblwrds Mem. 1. 344 Smoking tobacco 
..may act by callosifying lungs too sieve-like. 
Callosity (kllp-sltti). [a. F. mlimiti eal 
1 miks-Ms ; see Callous.] 

1, The condition of being callous ; abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the skin or other tissues. 

1:578 Banister Hist Man i. 4 b, The callwitie of the 
Gowmes seraeth some men in stead of teeth, *%* Salmon 
Med. 1. 1 . 1 19 If the Flesh about the Dicer be dry, 
and sensleas, it becomes a callous j and that Hardn« 1$ 
called Callosity, *744 Mitchell in Phil Trams, XLIIL 
The 'rhickne« or Callcwky of their Skin^ 183* B«iw- 
STEa Nat. Kii. 1 1833! 303 This callosity oTthe skin 
may be effected by frequently jaio»tening it with dilufee 
sulphuric add. 

2 , mter, A callous formation, a callus; a thick- 
ened and hardened part of the skin, such aa the hard 
lamps that arise from constant prc»ure or friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of nlcem. Also 
applied to nataml thickenings, sneh as those oa 
the legs of the horse, the breast of the ctmeli etc, 
xdo* Hoixano Piiaj xvi, v|L 460 Certtlo hard 
tias like Fumisb Atones, 17*5 B»A»iKf Fam. Piet i.v. 
SirmgMpy^ If the iicharla h caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or CaflocMy, *S*8 Art. Preserv. Fmt 49 A rimple Cal- 
losdty Is ttotliing more than a thickening of the epidermis, 
*878 Tait a Sti:wa»t Umsfem Hniv. v. 1 163. 169 A*»« ,# 
have callosities only oa the Inner side of the fore tegs. 

3 , A hartleaefl state of mind or cooMeace ; 

;»CALLf>U8i«Wi 2. 

Sib B»ow’'M 8 Ilydriat v, »8 To weep into stones 
aw failles, AffliLtbas irtdurt «il«lties. *748 !l artlw £>A- 
Mfm II. iii, 1 7 . 311 When Men cetse to regard €k 4 
the, * * ** *' 


i» due measure, .they ar« very apt to rekpsc into N«f li- 
cence iwkI ^ *%4 FAitiASt Christ la A m- 

foslty of Ilf Art, a ptirlfyliif of tlie aioria «nse» 


CaEot, variant of Callet. 

Oallot(e, -ott(e, obs. ff. Calotte, skull-cap. 
CaiIote*chnics, sd. pi rare. [Improperly 
spelt for callitechnics or calotecknus (Gr. mXXi- 
mXoT€xyio,).J A proposed name for * The 
fine or ornamental arts’. 
i860 WoRCESTEH cites R. Park. 
f Callough. Oh. rare. ? Some shell-fish, 
x6io Folkingham Art of Survey iv. in. 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Huskies, Shrimps. 
CallOTlS (ksedos), a. [ad. L. callosits (cf. F, 
caUeux) hard-skinned, callous, f. callum {callus) 
hardened skin : see -ous.] 

1, (Chiefly Fkys. & Zool) Hardened, indurated : 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or friction, or the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. 
Also applied to parts which are naturally hard.^ 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i, 4 b, With gowmes, which 
flesh is made socallous, and indurated. i6o5TiMME<?#^fmV. 
HI. 180 Callous and hollow ulcers. 1649 Tavlor GV. 
Exemf, vi. § 7 The flesh of bea.sts grows callous by stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. i<^5 Congreve Love jot 
L, IV. XV, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Bewick 
Brit Birds (1847) 1 . 337 A callous conical protuberance. 
T87S JowETT Plato (ed. a) I. 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their feet. 

h. Bet. 

1794 Martyn Pousseav^s Bot. xvi. x8o The tips of the 
leaves being callous. 1884 Bower & Scott Phamr. % Ferns 
174 The condition termed by Hanstein callous , . consists 
in the thickening of the bands of membrane in all directions. 

2. fig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons : Hardened, unfeeling, insensible* 

1679 Goodman Penitent Pardoned 1. iv. (1713) 109 The 
frequent injuries done to It tconscience] render it callous 
and insensible. 1729 Butler Serm. V/ks. 1874 11 . 85 
Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion, 1:776 
Home My own Life 18 Apr. in Hist Fng, (iSaSj Introd. 4 
Callous against the impressions of public folly, 1833 Ar- 
nold Let in Li/efCorr. (1844) I, vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to ridicule, ^ 18^ Disraeli 
Coningsby 1, ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 

Cailoixs sky erroneous spelling of Callus. 
Oa'llouSf [f. prec. adj.] 
tram. To make callous, to harden, lit. and fig. 
Only in pple (and ppl. adj.) OaTloused, hardened. 

*834 FrasePs Mae. X. 658 The whole English mind cal- 
loused against its efforts to make an impression, 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe l/mle Tonis C. xx. 204 On the back and shoulders 
of the child, great welts and calloused spots. *880 E, H. 
Arr Neio Fnri. Bygones 108 Hands calloused by toil. 
OaHousIy (kae-bsli), adz^. ff. Callous m + 
In a callous manner, untejelingly. 

1870 Pa/ly Tel. 7 Oct., When they died she callously got 
rid of iheir bodies as best she could. 1883^ American 184 
No house, .more callously indifferent to those it employed. 

'CallOTXSaeSS (kae*bsnes). [f. as prec. 4* -nkss.] 
fi. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion ; b- A callous formation ; « Callosity j, 2 . 

ex66o Jer, Taylor On Repent vn, viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his fingers, c 17x5 Cheyhe <J.) The 
skin becomes the thicker, and so a callousness gro'wra upon 
it. Phil Tram. iN. 82 There are often found in 
them Ithe lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. 

2. fig. A hardened state of mind, conscience, 
etc. ; want of feeling, insensibility. 

Bentley Moyle Zeet sst Abandon'd to a callousness 
and numness of soul. S7ai^ Butler 15 Serm. v. 91, 

Lett 258 C17S8) 11 , 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude I have not the callousnew of old age. XS44 Stanley 
Arnold 1x858 » I. vi. 236 The richer ekases will again relapse 
into their old callousness. xSfiy Fiarson Hist £ng. II, 
3S John's . , utter callouanetjs to honour, 

Cfcillow \kse*bu), a. and sk f'‘'Drm 8 : 1 oaln, 
imluw, calo, 3 caluj, 4 calm, caloah, calew©, 
calomwe, 6 fcallowc, 6 - callow. [OE, cahe <dcf. 

WGer. kaiwa-y whence also MLG. Mky 
MDu. mk {miUy gen. £almm$\ OHG. ch&k idef. 
Hmltm. ckalaw&\ MHG. kal (kalwt\ Ger. kakl 
by Eluge thought to be cognate with lith. gMd 
naked, blank ; but not improbably an adoption of 
L, €&iw-m bald. Cf, Ir. and Gael, cakk bald.] 

A. 1 1. Bald, without hair. Oh. 
a tom ProtK (Keiiibte)4a iBosw.j Monis man we«hf«rlice 
criuw. « *000 Riddles xli. 09 cGr.l Ic tom widecalu, e *375 
Cato Major it. xxlx, |Jat for«h<d is lodly pat is caloah « 
bare, Wmuf Lev. xm. 40 A man of whog heed heeris 
lleten awei, is calu 1x3^ bRllidJ, 

% Of birds : Unfledged, without feathen. 

S Hollamo Plutare^s Mar. ■% Yoong odlow birds 
aits not yet fethered and fledg'd. *7*8 Thomioi* 
Sprimr My The caiow youtti| . .Their brink bowiap break, 
*lox SooTHiY Tka&tiav. ih. Foe.Wi» IV. x8o Her young in 
the nefiwhlutf bath. Dipt down thek callow heiiis. xftwi 
Hazutt Tamed. If. xiv. 3m Tht callow brood are iedged. 

0 . Applied to the down of unfledged birds; 
and «o, to the down on a youth’s cheek and chin, 
*604 Dratton Owk 94$ His toft and callow downe, *697 
D«¥»tN Fto Past VIII. 57 The callow Down begwi to 
cloath my Cam. tym Som»nt.m Chase il 4|7 Prove . . 
their Valour's Growth Mature, e'er yet the cwfow Down 
hn spread Its curling Shade. 

S. }f,r. Inexperienced, mw, *mflcd|^*, 

*580 Harvw m SpmsePs 40 Some, tbit 

■weene themselves m fl<rfged m the fms.% being . , w kal* 
lowe. *%i CuKVELANO Pmm* 31! Bkasphemy unfltdgf'd, a 
callow curie, a *797 H. Watfoui Mem. Cm, 1 1 1*847 ■ 1 * 
xii. 410 TcacMug young and odtow mxiem to ««ar* iStj 


Lamb Elia Ser. 11, xvii. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 1849 G. Bronte Shirley xxxiii. 474 In ail 
the voluptuous ease of a yet callow pacha. 

4. Of land: a. Bare; 'h. {Ireland J) Low-lying 
and iialde to be submerged. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 243 When these Lands are not 
swardy enough to bear clean tillage, nor callow or light 
enough to lie to get sward, 1878 Lever J. Hinton xx. 138 
Broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land. tS8z Science 
Gossip Mar. 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the winter, 

5. Comd. f callow-mouse, a bat. 

X340 Ayenb. 27 pe enuious ne may ysy |>et guod of obren 
naninore }?anne |>u oule o^er he calouwe mous |?e bri^tnesse 
of be zonne. 

B. sk 

1 1. One who is bald ; a bald-pate. Obs. 

c 1:305 Life St. Dnnsiati 89 in E. E.P. (1862) 37 Out, what 
hab I'® cafewe [St. Dunstan] ido : what hab b*® calewe ido. 

1 2. A callow nestling ; fig. a raw youth. Obs, 
0x667 Jer, Taylor ^Vrw. (1678) 310 Such a person.. de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees. 
1670 Mrs.Behn Wideno Rant, iv. iii, She . . that can prefer 
such a callow as thou before a man. 

S. The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the top or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach the rock, dial 
1863 Morton Cycl Agric. 11 . Gloss. (E.D. S.VGa/too 
[Nori., Stiff.), thesoil covering thesuksoil. X875URE Ifict 
Arts I. 673 CailoWy the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
i.s obliged to be removed before the u.seful material is raised. 

4. A low-lying damp meadow by the banks of 
an Irish river. 

i86a H. Coulter West of Ireland 8 The extemsive Cal- 
lows lying along the banks of the Suck. 1865 Card. Chron. 

Agric. Gaz. 15 July 663/2 The callows consist of low flat 
land near a river, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always in a damp state in the driest seasons. 1883 
Dtindee Advert. 25 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
[of the Shannon] to Lusmagh . .are submerged. 

Hence Callowuess, Callowy a. 

1855 De Quincey in Page Life ixByy) IL xviu, 90 Such 
advantage . . as belongs to callowness or freshness. X823 
Monthly Mag. LV. 240 Like to a bird, who bestows on her 
callowy nestlings the morsel. 

Callow, var. of Calloo, wild duck. 

Calltrop, obs. form of Caltkop. 
li CSb’llmiil* Obs. [L. calium.l *= Callus. 

c 1420 Pailad. OH Hnsb. iv. 599 Callum that in Khnes kves 
horne is. a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xlii. Wks. IX. 499 Fre- 
quent c.alcitration against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness. 1646 Fuller IVtfunded 
Consc. {1841) 281 That callum, schirrus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and hardened by 
custom in sin. 

CaHus (kseJiJs). Also (errm.) callous. PL 
calluses, [a. L. callus hardened skin.] 

1. P/iys. aiui Pailwl A callous formation ; a 
hardened and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissue naturally soft ; also applied to 
natural thickenings of the skin, etc. ; » Callo«it Y a. 

*563 T. Gai.b Antidoi, ii. 56 It dotli dry fistula.s which 
haue not callus indurated. x6s^ R,six";lev Prmt Physic 
X57 The Callous must be first removed, xyaa De F ok Plague 
(1884I' 249 Spots, .as, .hard as a piece of Callous or Horn. 
X769 Pennant Zml. III. aSo Between the eyes and the 
mouth is a hard callus. X858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Brmkf, 
T. 6s When I have established a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 1873 1 'ristram Moab 
XV. 292 Even in the young lil>ex] kid there is a hard callous 
..on the front of the knee. 

2. Path&l ^ The bony material thrown out around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
daring the process of healing^ {Sfd. N&c. Lex.'). 

*678 Jones Heart 4 Right Sm. 306 Nuturt* stipplyes the 
,, breaches, in our bones, by a ailius, or hnrdnew of the 
like kind. *7x3 Ciieselden A mat. t. i D7s6s 8 I’he Callus 
from the broken ends of a l»nfi that » not «t. *845 l‘(w» 
& BtiWMAS Pkys. Anat. I, 125 The permanent callufi has 
all the characters of true bone. x8ss HoLr»KN Hum, Ostctd. 
(18781 37 Thii ferule termed the provisional calhw h mt 
removed until the fracture htis Ijnetu thoroughly repaired, 

3. BM. a hard formation in or on plants. 

X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 209 Rkbmfrutp"osMS,.xmAm% 
from * callus at the tip. x88» Vinks Sachs' IM, 273 I'he 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem Is cut ©ff above the root 

4. fig. A callow state of feeling, etc. 

*69* mmuvr Past. Care vii. 73 A Calliw^ that he Con- 
tr«t«j, by his inMmible way of handling Divine Matters. 

V. W. HoLMSis Aut Mreakf, T. xii. tt6 Ktlisor» have 
.,10 develop enonaous calluses at every |>aint of contact 
with authorriilfi. 

Callm»»8, dim form of Cala¥a»cb. 
f CaEym 0 O*( 3 ll«r, Obs. ran [CLmmicker 
loafcrj f A mw cadger, a greenhorn. 

*66x fknmimm Mayor of Qmmk In Potisky XL *3* 
(H.) Thou uptart callymoocher. 
fOarilyoan, Oh. ?Some kind of for. 

Ckurckw. Ace, Si. Mmy iiUl Lmdm (Mkhote 
17971 las Furred with callyaan and mynlt^, 

Oftljii (kim), sbJ Forms: 4-7 oidmo, 6 otwme, 
7 - c^lm. [ME* mime^ a. F. mime (ifilh c. in 
Iittr4 In t$th c. mrme) In same sense, ad, It. or 
Sp* (alto Pg.) mima. 

Since caJmm in OSp. and Fg. mean* also *h«at of ll» 
day *, Bit*, comprini mod. Fr, ckmMme * witlng-tliBc of the 
ctttte*, and RumarwA mima^emma * a shady re»twa-piat;f 
for cattle ", iheught caima pcwribly derived from L, 
emmm in Job mm. jr>\ a, Or. xTrim 

‘burning beat, fever heat, heat of tlie smi, li«M of tl*® 
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day\ used also in med.L. of the burning heat of the sun. ! 
Taken in connexion with the senses of the Rumansch and 
Provencal words this gives the po.ssible development of 
meaning * burning heat, _heat of the day, rest during the 
heat of the day, quiet, stillness'; but it is notable that It. 
calma has no sense of ‘heat*, only calme, or quiet fair© 
weather' (Florlo). As to the phonetic change of an to «/, 
f)iez suggested popular assoc, witii calSre to he hot, caiar 
heat, which Schuchardt also {Roma?im IV. 255) thinks 
probable ; the latter lias given other instances of the pho- 
netic change in V^kaiismm de$ Vulgilrlc(>tems 1 . 494-6 and 

III. 3^6 J 

1 , Stiilness, quiet, tranqiiillity, serenity ; freedom 
from agitation or disturbance. 

a. Ui. of the weather, air, or sea ; opposed to 

x/< 7 r;/j:;«CAbMNESB. 

5:393 GowS‘;ji Cmif, III, a 10 As the., rage Of windes 
maketh the see .salvage And that was calme bringth into 
wawe, <r 3:400 itesir. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene i»t<;rine». (‘/lauccr's 13S4 All was 

one, calme, or teinpeHt. Ttlg:r. Per/, (SV. de W. 1531) 
25a I'he coltie, the hcle, the cawiue, the frost, y" snowe, X530 
Pausck. aoa/a Calme, styll whether, *6xx Bible 
viii. 36 Hiere was a great calme. *6x3 Sk ak.s. Hm, R///, m. 
i. 166 A Soule as euen a.s a Calme. x8aa IIa'/j.itt Tabled, 
Ser. n. iv, 85 BeJcre and after earthquakes there is 

a calm In the air. X850 I’HNNvsfKH In Mem. xi, Calm on 
the seas, and .silver sleep. 1868 J. K. H. Skinmek Rau^^king' 
il 2 ’-,3 By the rock of ihmtiko there was a sheet of breath- 
fas calm. 

b. Alisoliitc want of wind : often in pi. cairns. 

Region qf Cftlms^ a belt of the ocean near the equator, 

lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 

trade windi. 

15x7 'roitKimiTOH 57 We.,fonde the wynde 

Mcm V8 or eliys. .calmys. x6«7 Caft, Smith Seaman*s 
Crnm. x, 46 When there not a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme, X709 Lomi. Gaz. No. 4547/a 
By reason of Culmn he could not come up with them 'till 
the 6th, *799 Mid, yrni, I. 06 A calm prevailed, and the 
heat wa^ exueme. i8xa J. Wiisom Isle of J^ahns in. ()<2^ 
Chain'd in tropic calms. *857 H. Reku Led. Bril. Fmfs 
IL xli, p3 'I'he misery of a dead calm iMineath a torrid sky. ■ 

c. /4'*. (tf> a ami b, t of social or ])oltt.ical con- 
ditions and circiimstancifs. 

*547 J . H Aa K moM lurlatrl . Sralles « to The stormes of this 
tempestious workk, shall shortely t'oitie to a calme. x6o6 
Shaks. J>. ^ Cn 1. iii. i«¥> The vniiy and married calme of 
State*, CowfKS Primdsli, axiis, Religion should . . 
make a citlm oif human life, a X850 Cauiouk IPks. (1874) 

IV, 94 I’ill our free and popular m$ilmtions ore succeeded 
by the ctlin of cje>»|wtiMri:. 

d. ///. of the mind, feelings, or demeanour; 
mCxumum. 

t6o$ Shaw. 7 >. ^ Ck iv. L *5 Our biouds are now in 
,C«l«w. X7*9 Iii Koik C'rMsm liBiW 1 . xiv, «;»6 Ai! my calm 
of miHd,.»eemed to l#e suspended, tdof "Wemmw. Smn. 
IJb.f TffCiarAtmt A gwxi man'* cairn, A great man's happi- 
ntm. *879 Fa««a« SL Pmti IL 376 In that desiierat© crisis 
one man retained hi* calm and courage. 

2, alirik and in 

X865 ImUU. Okenu No. 46. iS!53 11ie ‘calm belt* of the 
equator, i #85 Pail all G. m July, Now the birds are 
storra-makerf, and in another moment they are calm- 
bringer*. 

sk^ Oh. exc. Sc. Forms: 6 calm©, 
eawm, 7 caulm, H cedm^ cam. Cf. also Cam®. 

1 . A motild in which metal objects are cast Sk 
*S3S Sc. Jdf ym. U8t4j 346 Twa hagbutis , . with 
powder and cawinvfi fm’ furmmmg uf the iamin. 1540 /b/d. 
1*5971 i 94 Asm lla,|l#i!fte of Fouride, tailed Hagbute of 
Croclieit, with their Clairms, Bulkltes and peilcr.kw of leed 
or irone. X5J9 in Pitcairn Tr/a/s II. 75 Prenting 

in olmi*, maid uf trie, fillil vp with calk, of fal* adulterat 
money, tcxyas Omw //«i. in Bib/, 7 *a/. Bril. 

(j 73»>V. is/a qlir« hagkil*, with calms of stone. X768 
AfamM/m' Less. Ret. m iMd CA A*/# ScaU (18851 *39 
mt of CuM$ m moulds. 

b, /« iiic cairns (fig.) : in cemrse of coustme- 
tkm, in the state of pre|,iaration. 

a x 56 » Baiujk Ldi. *'1775) IL *97 (Jam.) The matter of 
pettce is now in thecaulma, 

1 2 , An enclosing frame, m of a pane of glass. 
*577 Hahkwim Png/md 11. xii. 1*8771 236 Some., did 
make patwb of liorue la «ted of gksi*®, mid fix them in 
wtwltkm cuhnw. 

3 , The iicddles of a loom. See Caam, 

Calttt (kam). n. B'orms : 4-7 ©aim©, ^ mwm&f 

oftulme, (?©«.!«©), 7- 0»lm. [a. mime, in same 
wise (151I1 c, ill i ca/mc gb. The other 

kiigs. have not the atijtfctive.] 

1 . Free from agitation or disturbance; qoiet, 
still, tranqwil, stuette ; withcnit winfl, not stormy. 

a. iii, tpf the weather, air, or sea. 

e *4m /)«/r. Tr»y «ui Stornw were ttille. .All calme it 
hemmn, e *440 Pnwtf. PartK gS €alm«!*wedyr, maim:/a% 
mimmia, Jmn. Ax/. Pm. Ped. A ij. The same sea 
. . wyl li« »« itwti **tylL *571 Tes^wiR //«A I1S78 135 
Get lioine thy Imwme, whikl weaiher incawme. * 5 x* Bmm 
fmah i, 13 So whnil ihe wa Iw calme. *794 Swuivak P 7 » 
Mai, L 6| Tfi« §m k much calmer, .at wte Iwttom., thm ia 
any part ntartr Its wirf***. x^ liiwim Mad. Faini, IV. 
V. 1 6 The sfu. .is never ralia, in the sense that amoiin- 
taiw lake tan t« caliti. *878 ilifxi.K? 53 A calm 

aimwiihere prfmiottf'i ibw fomiaiion of d«w, 

b. j/fA AbMoliilcIf withtml wind. 

c *44» Pnmtf. i\m», j&'CTiiliite or wytIieK*iwtc wynde, 

tmmfm'iim, *547 /pdrad, Kmmtfi. i. 1x874 

x»6 Altltoti34fi a HMiu «amk is neiwr m caaw * place, tytt 
Na fr fell fttstfk Calai* 
a immf. and ife of foitritl, tittenmee, etc. ; of 


aS70 Ascham Sekoiem. n. (Arb.) 100 A..caulme kind© of 
speaking and writing. X64X J. Jackson True Evang, T, 

1. 6 Sweet and calm and sociable manners and conversation. 
1729 Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 11. 87 He could have no 
calm satisfaction. 1798 Coleridge Aftc, Mar. v. xiii, Be 
calm, thou Wedding-Guest I ^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
xix. 147 He tried to keep his voice calm and without tremor, 
1870 E, Peacock R, Skirlaugk HI. 146 The placid river 
whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. 

d. Jig, of conditions or circumstances. 

X667 Milton/*. L. vi. 461 Live content, which is the calmest 
life. X75X Johnson Rambl, No. 185 r 4 The calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. 1837 Ht. Martineau Sec. 
Amer. II, 352 In the calmer times which are to come. X863 
Hawthorne Old Hmney Land. Suburb (1879) 244 A calm 
variety of incident, 

2. Comb., as calm-minded, ^mindedness. 
xS99 Sandys Buropm Spec. (1632) 83 A calme-mlnded 
hearer, x&io Keats Lamia ii. 158 With calm-planted steps. 

— Hyper, m. 38 The thrush Began calm-throated. xfsSS&Pall 
Mall G. 26 dct. I Public opinion has been cursed , . with 
an odious malady called calm-mindedness. 

€alm (kam), v. Forms: 4-6 calme, 7 - calm, 
[f. Calm a., or perh. a. F. caime-r, wbicb liowever 
is only tmns. Perh. the trans. sense was really 
the earlier in English, though evidence fails ; the 
intrans. is not in Johnson.] 

1. inlr. Of the sea or wind : To become calm. 
Obs. exc, with down. Also Jg. 

X399 Langl. RkA Redeless in. 366 gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. c *400 Pesir. Troy 4587 The course 
of the colde see calmyt, 1569 W. Gibson in Farr's S. F. 
(5845111. 244 If God command the seas to calme. 1598 
W. Phillips LinschoteAs Tram, in Arb. Gamer IIL 22 
It . . mineth, thundereth, and calmeth, 1599 Shaks. Pass. 
Pilgr, 3x2 What though her frowning brows be bent. Her 
cloudy looks will calm ere night, 1684 Land. Caz. No. 
xg83/2 The wind calming, they were forced to give over 
the pursuit. X877 Mrs. Oliphant xi. (1877)265 

The excited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2. tram. To make calm ; to quiet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify, lit undi fig. 

*559 Mirr, Mag., DA of Vorkxxlv. 7 Right shall raigne, 
and quiet calme ech crime. 1593 Shaks. 3 Lien. VI, m. 
iii. 38 Renowned Queene, With patience calme the Storme. 

Milton P. L. xii. 594 Go, waken Eve; Her also I 
with gentle Dreams have calm’d. X709 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Letl. Ixv. X07 [She] can also . . calm my passions. 
X783 B&x'v Chirurg. Wks. II. 436 When, .that inflammation 
is calmed. 1795 Southey yoem 0/ Are u *22 She calm'd 
herself. X84X 44 Emerson Ess., Heroism Wks, (Bohn) 1. 
no It may calm the apprehension of calamity. 

1 3. To delay (a ship) by a calm ; to becalm. 

1)^3 Shaks. a Hen, VI, iv. ix, 33 A ship that, having 
•scaped a tempest, Is straightway calm’d 1x6*3 calme]. X604 

— OtA i. i, 30, I . . must be be-lced, and calm'd. X7S3 
Chambers Cyd. Supp. 8.v., It is not uncommon for the 
vessels to be calmed, or becalmed, as the sailors express it. 

Calmaut (ka:-lmant, ka’mant), sb. Sfed. [a. ¥. 
mlmant, pr, pple. of calmer ; used as adj, and sb. 
in medical lang. and transferred.] « Calmative sk 
z$tx Melusina Trench Leadbeaier Papers IL »ro What 
females call work . . is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful . .to the delicate and irritable spirits of women, 
x86» Med. Times I L 390 Tobacco has always had the repu- 
tation of being a calmant rather than a stimulant. x8Sx 
Mrs. Fraed Policy 4- P. iii, Fnmic acid, .acted as a speedy 
calmant. 

Calmative (k«*l*mStiv, kE*m-), a, and sb. 
Chiefly Med. [f. Calm v. k -ATivs. (The Latinic 
suffix is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. calmar, F. calmer : but cf. -ATIVB.)] 

A. '041/, Having a calming effect ; sedative, 

X87X Napheys /Vw, 4- Cure Dis. it. v. 569 Coo! sponging 

of the l>ody i.s grateful and calmative in delirium. 1875 n. 
Wood Tkerap. 59 A calmative action on the nervous system* 

B. sb. A medical agent which quiets inordinate 
action of an organ ; transf. and fig. anything 
which has a calming effect 

x$yoJall Mali G* s wov, 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Medica tried to prescribe a calmative, 1875 H. 
Wai.to.n Dis. Kpe 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. X883 Brit. Q. Rep. July *9 There is no 
more effectual calmative to the imtable nervous system than 
the healthy h.ttme of sustained labour. 

Calmed (kamd,/t?i?A a. ff. Calm 

V. + -BD.] Made calm, reduced to calmness. 

XS90 Orerne Arcad, (r6i6) sThe DolpMnes. .fetcht their 
carreers on the calmed waues. X79S Southey Joem of Arc 
viii. 6^ The calm’d ocean. X877 Mrs. Oliphakt Makers 
Plor, in. (1877* 86 A softened, calmed religious twilight, 
t b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. Obs. 

*634 In Ld. Campbell CkanceliarshBsf) HI. Ixii. asx For 
a more speedy passage of calmed ships. 

Calmer (kimat). p. Calm One 

who or that which calms. ^ 
x6S3 Walton Angler 33 AngUng was. .a calmer ofimquiet 
thoughts. *7% Kkatimcb Trap. (18x7)1.265 The duplica- 
tion of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind. 1876 M, 
Arnold Lit. 4* Dogma X48 The calmer and pacifier* 
t Ca^lmewe- Obs. Also 5 ©aldmaw, [Deiiv. 
uncertain ; possibly C caM, Cold + Miw (Sc. maw) 
a gull. Cl Colmow.] Some sea-fowl ; perha|» 
the Winter Mew, or Gull in its immature plumage, 
c X430 Lyiw. Min. Poems 1x840) 202 Tht semewe . . Nor 
the caldroawe, nouthir fat nor lene. h-* Piers o/FuilA 
356 in HaxL M. P. P. IL 15 TTte lampwynkea and this© 
calmewes That sweme on wawes whan It fiowes. And mm. 
tyme on the somdls gone* 

tCa'lmey. Ok. [a. Ger. baimei.J «CALA«Hri. 

1736 Nuosht Gr. T(2wr(Hetherl>-L 273 Near this place 


CALOMEL* 

there are several mines of lead, coal, vitriol, and ’calmey, 
or lapis calaminaris. 

Calming (ka*mig), vbl. sk [f. Calm v. -f 
-ingI.J Stilling, tranquillizing. 

171X Shaftesb. Charac. (X737) II. fix To tend . . towards 
the calming of the mind, 1883 Daily News 10 July 4/7 Time 
works wonders in the calming of national passions. 

Caimiag’, ///. a. [f.' .as prec. + -ing ^.] That 
calms. 

a 1853 Robertson Led. li. (x8s8) 62 A question not alto- 

? ether calming in these; days. i8j^ Feoude Hist. Eng. 
II, XV. 328 A calm.ing circular to the justices of the peace. 

Calmly (,ka‘mli), adv. [f. Calbi a. h -ly la 
a calm manner ; tranquilly, without agitation. 

*597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxix. § 14 By quiet speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. X624 Capt. Smith PHrgtnia v. 
178 This tnreatning gust passed oucr more calmlier then 
was_^ expected, xfiyx Milton F, R* hi. 43 To whom. our 
Saviour calmly thus replied, xyxa Addison Sped. No. 295 
f X When her Passion would let her argue calmly. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng, {1858) L v. 424 They .. settled them- 
selves calmly down to transact, .the ordinary business. ■ 

Calmness (ka*mnes). [f. Calm a. -f -ness.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. orig. Absence of wind : now Calm. 

15x6 PvNSON Life Si. Birgette 58 There arose anon stiche- 
a great calmenes that in a iytell smalle Bote they came, .to 
londe. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke viii, 24 (R.) 
Immediately shall the teinpeste be tourned into calmnesse. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 
of the atmosphere, or general aspect of nature. 

xs8o Baret Akf. C 40 Calmenesse or quietnesse of the 
sea. *719 He Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. i. 9 'I’he sea was re- 
turned to its. .settled calmness. xSfioTvNDALi. Glac. i. § 16. 
106 The calmness was perfect. 

e. transf and fg. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 
meanour ; of conditions and circumstances, etc. 

1561 T. Norton CalviAs Inst. ly. it. <1634’ 5x3 The Church 
in calmene-sse of time appeareth quiet and free. 2597' Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixii. § x8 Cjalmness of speech, 165^ Luttrell 
Brief ReL IV. 538 The dyet goes on with calnmesie. 
1823 Lamb Elia izBBo) 153 The Quakers^ go about their 
business . , with more calmness ' than we. IajOYd Ebb f- 
Eloxa I L 283 The almost rigid calmness of his features. 
Calm-stone, var. of Cam-stonb, 

Calmus, obs. form of CALAMim. 

Calmy (ka-mi), a. poet, arch, [f. Calm sb, 
(ora.) + -TL] 

1. Characterized by calm ; tranquil, peaceful, 
a. of the air, sea, etc. ; of times and places. 

1587 Ckurchvakd WoriA fVaies (1876) X07 When Calmle 
Skyes sayth bitter stormes are past. X596 Spenser F, Q. 
IL xii. 30 A still And calmy bay. x|^TorT» A&a (1880) 
X30 A gentle calmie Winde, *663 Cowley Verses f Ess. 
(1669) 17 That Sea, where she can hardly say, Sh' has 
known these twenty yean one Calmy day. p7»$ Bom 
Odyss, XV. 51 X Six calmy days and six smooth nights. 285$ 

■ Singleton Virgil 1. 335 All lies settled in the calmy Ay, 
b. y%. of thoughts, feelings, etc. {rare.) 
x58o' Sidney Arcadia (1622) 256 My calmie thoughts I 
fed On Natures sweete reysast. « Brummond Wks, 
(17 1 x) x2 Sleep. .Had. .left me in a still and aalmy mood. 
2. Of or |:>ertaining to the equatorial calms. 
x8x8 CoLfiBEooKE Ifu^t Coloft. Com 156 Enabling them 
to hasten out of a calmy region, 
t Calmy. fcf. Calmey.] ? Calamine. 

*6^ A. Fox Wurtd Surg. ri, xxHi, Gray Calmy Stone. 

I Ca'lo- Obs. rare'^K [L.] A camp-ser%"ant 
*6x7 S. Collins Defence Bp. Ely Bivb, A cab of that 
campe, but the meanest of many* 

Gr. mko~ combining form of leaXk beau- 
tiful : in some words interchanging with Callx-, 
Oalobash, Calober, obs. fi‘. Calabash, -ber, 
t Calodemo’nial, a. Obs. mme-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

x5»* Skelton iVky mat to Cmrit 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well calo demonyall, As to caco demonyalL 
Cadogram. ff. Gr, mKm-s cable + -geam.] 
A suggested substitute for Cablegram. 

x868 Let. in Daily Netm 29 Sept, ‘Cablegram*., is a 
mongrel and unsatisfactory term ; insteati of which, allow 
me to suggest one regularly and analogically fomed— • 
‘Calogram , from the "Greek word xeAws, a cable, 

Ibid. 14 Oct. 6/a, I would suggest that die "word * Cab- 
gram ^ be used in place of* Cablegram 
Calo*grapb.y. Inqiiotkalo-. [f.CALO- 

■k*ypafta writing (not according to Greek pre- 
cedents.] « Calliorafht. 

xfito4 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 206 An amateur of Gothic 
Icalography. *847 in C'Raig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Calomel (kseiftoel). Chiedy Mfed. Also 8 
J calamel. (In F. calomel^ cahmilm ; according to 
Littr^ f. Gr. icaXkt fair, beautiful black. 

Littrd says * so called, ti is said, because the chemist who 
dwcovered it, saw a beautiful Mack powder change into a 
white powder in the preparation/ Chamliera (C;pY/, t737-5x) 
s.v, says T*he denomiimtion Calomel rather seems to have 
first belonged to the iEthiops mineral ; from KuAm.pukker, 
fair ; and mXm, nigtr, black : for that white or pale boclica, 
rubbed herewith, become blad:. Some will have It first 
given to Mercurius dulcis, by a whimsical chymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory ; whaie complexion, »s 
well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term : the 
medicine beluK fair, the operator black/ Nothing appeora 
as to when, where, or by whom the name was given ; Ottrd 
calls it * ancka aom "•! 

Mercurous cbloride, or * protocbloride* of mer- 
cury (Hgx CIs) ; a preparation much used m 
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sstediciiie in tbe form ol a white powder with a 
yellow tinge, becoming grey on exposure to light ; 
also found native as hom-^tdcksUver in crystals. 
1676 Wiseman (J.) Lenient purgatives with calomel. 

CHAMBERS' CycL^^ Calomel ^ ' in pharmacy, a name 
given to. Mercurlus duicis,. further sublimated, to a fourth 
time, or upwards. s8oo Med^ yrnLlN. 4x0, I have been 
diffiatisfied with the' gene'ral and indiscriminate use of 
Calomelin the diseases of children. 1863 Kingsley 

V. (1878) 229 She dosed them with calomel and jalap, 
187^ Waits F&wwi Ckmt. 402 Pure calomel is a heavy, 
white, insoluble, tasteless powder. 

aitrih, 1799 med< JthL 1. 466 The calomel pill was given 
mom'ing ana evening. 

CalompniouS'e, obs, form of CAhUM'Krious. 

1 0 £ 8 ilo;pliaili.ti 0 j ? mnce~md* [f. Gr. 
fair, excellent + -^avr^s shower (f. falvetv' to sb.ow) 

' ' -h pretending or making a show of excellence. 

x6oa WARNER '-4/4 £fi£-, .IX. liii. (xdxa) 238 In Cahj^kan- 
iick Puritaines. 

t Calor# '•our. Ohs, [L. cakr."] Heat, warmth, 

*599 Gahdhmer's Bk. Physic With a gentle 

h easye calor distille it. x6iz Woodall Sur^, Mate Wks. 
(1*^53) 9* Cf a moderate or temperate ralour. m6i8 
yvLVESTKR Tohacto Baiicrcd 517 (D.) The other drowns 
the Calor Naturall. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Calour. 

Calorescenc© I^kadore-s&is). Physus, [f. 
calor heat ; suggested by calccsceiice^ Jluorescmce, 
(Ktymologically, incorrect in form, and not ex- 
pressing the fact to which it is applied.)] A name 
applied (Jan. 1S65) by IVof. Tyndall to the change 
of non-luminons heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See also 
Calcisoehce. 

x865 Tykdall HeaidSxi. (1870) § 617 To expreiw this 
nmtation of heat rays into others of higlier refrangibility, I 
propose the term calorescence. 1869 •— Notes Led, Li§:ht 
§ 248 In calorescence the atoms of the refractory body are 
caused to vibrate more rapidly than the waves which fall 
upon them; the periixls of the waves are quickened by 
their impact on the atoms. Hie refrangibility of the rays 
is, in fact, exalted. a:S8x Nature XXI v. 66 Akin gave the 
name of cakescence . . but the term has been superj^eded by 
Tyndall's term calorescence,^ wh'kh^ is etymologically un- 
fortunate, seeing that the Latin verb ucakscOf Tkotcaloresio, 
Caloric (khlf/rik). Physios, Also S-p -igue, 
[a. P', oal&riqm (invented by Lavoisier), f. L, oaky- 
om hmt + 

1 . The name given to a siip|x>sed clastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of' heat 'were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it belcmg'cd.} 

1*998 ,E, .D'AKwin Sat, Card, 1. 8 mte, Th.is elastic matter 
of heat, termed Calorii^uc in the new nomeaebture of the 
.French Aciad.emkiaM.J *79* Phil, Tram, LXXXII. 88 
The universaliy dilFuswi caloric or matter of heat. x8ox 
Mmth, Mm£, aIL He laws of this culwifm (or what- 
ever it 'is 'tobe csslied). xSirtS' J. Wilson Nod. Amhr, Wks, 
1855 1. 84 Poor Vulcan has recently got A lingo thaP&almost 
historic And can tell you that iron is hot Because it is filkd 
with caloric. Mas, Somerville Comwx. Phn, 

XXV. (xBm) ® jS Ine mm of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of neat, *864 Max MOixir Laug-, Scr. 11. xii 
S79 Til! very lately, Caloric was a term in coristent me, and 
It was Mpposed to express some real matter, 

% Used simply for * heat also 7%; 

*794 Peairson in i*Ai7, Tram, hXXXlV* 386 Such a de- 
re« of caloric as was lust sufficient to melt them, tjm 
ooTHEY Nofiddcr, ill Wki, IiL6| A wretch. .Who swells 
with caloriqiie. *870 Emerson Soe, 4 
Wks. (Iluhn) III. 24 The additional ctloric of a multitude. 
S. Comk O0l<^c-eiigin©, the name given by 
liricsscm to his improved hot-air-engine. 

xlte i» Prac, Amcr, PMl Sac, V, 30s The experimental 
f riarof the caloric-engine temcl x8$$ Pai/f Mem 10 Sepi, 
s/z Two small caloric engines. 

Calo*rically, a/zf, raro-K [f. m assumetl 
adj. ^oakrioal (L Caloeio) + -it ^.j in the man- 
ner of heat, a« heat, 

*869 BaeinG'Gould Orsfjf, Xe/fg. t7|^ la the nn il 
ILivmt jkiwerl » gathered up and centred w act Inwiiii- 
ottriy, catoricaily, and atimetively. 

O^arioity ika?I5rrsiti). /Jkl ff. Calobic + 
-ITT: cf, F. oa/mo/f/,] The faculty in living 
beings of developing heat so m to malotam nearly 
tlw iamc temmrature at all times. 

x0j5"|p Tod© (yd, jMst, II, 651/1 Caliwrioty pr the p&wtx 
of evfjlvin^ caloric, 

Cai0ridll0t Ckaif*ric!»lil). ff, L. ealSr-m heat 
4 iiikidis caiif eyaace, afttf aqmdmiil A ttite or 
clianne! for coitdnclfog heal:. 
siMa Ift Wemter* 

Calorie :.ka“l6ri\ Physks, Also calory- |a. 
motl.F. oakrify arbitrarily £ L oai&r heat.] fte 
Freni*!! conwutloiml unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit* See first qnot. 
x$fpTi L PifiPSON tf. Guiiltmids Sum 37 "fliit quamity 
beat wlikh « called » calorie h, .the amount required to 
jaiw t kilo^mniWB of water centigrade. .In England the 
,, calorie gtaini to be the quantity required to 

I lb. of water from W to 6s® Faltr., the equivalent 
whirli 111 work is 739 fo^.ponod^, stWo Mti»re XXL 437 
Tne aifiwant of lieai reraved from the mn h> aliww twelve 
calories, roeire, s^r miiiiite. 

Cad0rifMiie»t n. Pkys. 

|Fwrmccl as if from a I-. *oa0ri/mimi'-om^ pr- pple. 
of *0:iddri/ki‘Fri \L ioddr-em 4 /aoin to make} ; bat 


the true L. type was *cal3riftodre ; whence oalori/yt 
caiorijiant^ q, v.] Heat-procliicmg. 

x8s4 Todd & Bowman Phys. AnaL 263 in Circ. Sc, (1865) 
IL 21/2 Furnishing food to the calorifacient process. 1867 
Pall Mail G. 19 July 16 line purely starchy or calorifacient 
group [of foods]. 

CalorHiaiit (kalp'rifoi-ant), a, £a. mod. F. 
calorijiant^ pr. pple. of ^oalorijiery repr. L. type 
^calorijicdre^i f. calor heat : see -FY.J =prec. 
i860 Worcester cites Thompson ; in mod. Bicts, 
Calori£c (k®el6ri'fik), a. Physics, [a. F. ca/i?- 
:--L. heat-making ; see -Fic,] 

1. Producing heat. 

i68a Grew Anai. Plants (J.) A calorifick principle is 
either excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 
x686 Goad Cekst. Bodies ii. ii. i6i Luminous and Calorifique 
Bodies. 1861 H, Macmillan Pootn, Page Nat* %<yj 'rhe 
sunbeam . . divided into actinic, luminous and calorific 
rays. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light § 246 The non- 
luminous calorific rays may be thus transformed into lu- 
nii.nous ones. 

2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 

1813 Sir H. Davy CAe»t. Philos. 67 Active powers, such 

as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or heat. r86o 
Tyndall Clac. r. § 22. 151 'i'o make good the calorific waste. 

t Calori'fical, a, Ohs. [f.as prec. 4 -al.] «prec. 

*630 Vennrr Fia Recta, iv. 80 By reason of their moist 
and calorificall nature. 163$ Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 1.1643) 149 
Dew . , is of a calorificall nature. 

Calori'flcally, cMv. ff. prec. 4 -ly^J By 
way of heating, by means of heat. 

Con temp. Rev, Mar, 380 If the land be acted upon 
calorifically. 

CalonfieatioJl (kalpsrifik^bjsn). Phys. [a.F. 
calorification^ n. of action f. L. type *caloriJicdre : 
see C)alorifiakt.] The production of heat, esp. 
in living animal bodies. 

1836 Todd Cyd. Anai. L 804/2 Calorification is not the 
only function that may survive, .death. x8^ Ibid, V, 471/2 
All the phenomena of excess of. .calorification. 

Calorifi eieBt, a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
•kCaLOBIFACIENT. In mod. Diets. 

Calorifier (kalp’rifoijoi). [f. Calobify 4 
-BE 1 .] A name of an apparatus for heating air. 

x88i Daily Nenos 20 Oct. 2/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air over * calorifiers ’ into the courts. 
Oalorify (khlpTifai\ v. [f. L. calor-em heat 4 
-FY, repr. L. type ^calorificdre*. cf. CAbOitiFiANT.] 
irans. To make hot. (in qiiot. only Imniorous.) 

1841 FrasePs Mag, XX III. 219 Feeling myself then 
somewhat calorified, I took off my wig. 

Calorimeter (kieI5ri‘mfl:ai). [f. L. caldr-em 
heat4-METEB, Gr. ixirpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring actual quantities of heat, or 
the specific heat of bodies. 

1794 O. Adams Nat. 4 Fxp. Philos. L vili. 321 Calori- 
meter, or apparatus for measuring the relative (fuantities of 
fire in bothes, ^ 3810 Henry Flem. Chem. I. 109 La- 
voisier ascertained tliat etpiu! weights of difiererit coin- 
busiiibk; IwNlies melt, by burning, very different weights of 
ice. The apparatus which he employed - .he Im called the 
Ciilorimeter. 1881 Kill in Metal iVorid No. aa. 34a Two 
distinct forms of calorimeter have been used, one the con- 
tinuous crtltsHmeter. . the other the intermittent calorimeter. 

Calorimetric ikalfrimeTrikV tt. ff. prec. 4 
-1C,] Of or ixjrtaiiring to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for : pertaining to the ineasiirement of tem- 
pt- ratore, thermometric. So Oalo rimo'trical a. 

1864 in Wephteb. 1876 tr. tVapaPs Gm. PatlmL 655 
Exat:! calorimetric investigations, Nature XX L 273 

To obtain the temjierature . , by a wclLknown calorimetrk 
niefhod, H. Wood 7 'herap, 121: Various calori- 
. metrical experiments. 

Calorimetry :k3el6ri'mf*tri'. [f. L, cakr-m 
heat 4 Or. -pirpus measurement.] ITie measure- 
ment of heat, 

185I hmimm Nat. PMl iv. ditle'i Calorimetry. jBft 
M AXWKI.L Th. Ilmi » 1877! 9 The method of ineaiwiring heat 
, miif be called Calorimetry. ■ tWs Watts Dkl Ckem, IIL 
jS The meawrefUCTt of tempemure, or thermometry, h., 
a preliminary to the measiirement of heat, or calorimetry, 

Calorimotoi!' fkilp:rteid« tdi). [£ L. mlPr-em 
heat 4 mMor iuovcr,| *A voltaic arrangcraent 
consisting of one pair or a few pairs of very lar«' 
pklesy used chiefly for precluding consider® we. 
heal efecis* (Watts Did, Chem, 1 , 72%), 

I f8yt ML PMtm, 1 1 . Gaivm, il § « TL K, SdThe first' 
l'«st«ry of this kind , . c«isfrtict«d by Dr. Hare, pwftsw 
rf ch«wtry in Philialelphtm, and c«kdl by him a Caleri- 
motoiL from Its remiwWi# power tff pwduaiif heat 
|^l<5ri«t (ksrldrlst). mre. fC.€AiAiE-i 04 *mT 
One who held that heat or mlork was * msterkl 
substance. Henc» Odiofi'sMo a. 
xMh N, Brie. Rm, Feb. 43 Any able CalorlM. .malnttln- 
the waserkllty d’ heat. JkmL 6 The CWcristk! idf» fed* 
radian*: h«at| mtms to have been -murtly aimliif mw to the 
Ck*rp«#imlAr lliepfy 

1 a, ms. mn. ff, U heal 

4 -OHS ; cf, f. ehmimrmx,] Warm. 
t7i7 piKtx MaMMs ¥. tya Oar outward Man w«it» 
i««»; thing that 's mloretii- 

Calot, mr. of Caw.it. Ok. 

Calott# (klip*!). 7 oalo*, 

oalloto^ 7-8 eidllot, 9 oalofelo, fa. F- Ac- 
cording to LItfrd, Mm, of caie cauL] 

I. A plaiE italbc»p; aow up, that wo.m by 


Roman Catholic ecclesiastics^ etc . ; formerly also 
the coif of a seijeaut-at-law. 

t6.. Son£s Coshtme {'1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
strongly pleads. 1:633 B, J onson Pfagn. Lady 1. vii. 68 The 
wearing the Callott ; the politique hood. 2656 J. Harring- 
ton Oceana (1700) 214 They wore black velvet Calots, 167© 
Lassei.s Foy. Italy II, 3S8 An ordinary caliotte (or cap 
which we wear under our ^ hats . Pennant I'anrs 

Scotl. n. 243 Ahead of Cardinal Beatoji, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot, *875 Cerejnonial Catk, Ch. U, S. 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also when a 
genuflection is made ; when the deacon sin^s the Gospel, 

2 . A cap-like set of feathers on a bird’s head, 

1874 CouES Birds N.4V. 616 Occiput subcrested . .fornilng 
a calotte of brownish-black. 

II 3 . Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the cap of a sword-hilt ; the cap of a pistol, etc. 
(Chiefly l?r. uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

x886 'limes 3^ Mar, 9/5 If,, the' spherical calotte of thje 
German system were put' out of shape during the firjng, it 
i.s doubtful whether the firing could be' continued with the 
same precision. 

II 4 . Arch. (See quot.) 

^1737*53 in Chambers Cyd. 1876 Gwii.t Archil Gloss., 
Cnloitcya concavity in the form of a cup or niche, lathed and 
plastered, serving to diminish the height of a chapel, alcove, 
or cabinet, whicii otherwise would appear too high for the 
breadth. 

I) 6. Any segment of a sjdiere, especially the 
smaller of two unequal segments. s^A French 
sense ; but given in amne Eng. Diets.) 

Calotype (kicddtnip), sh. Photography, [f. Gr. 
Kdkos licaiitiful 4 rdiros tyjie.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot to the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by him in 1841, sometimes also 
called Iblhotypo. The picture was produced by the 
action of light upon silver icKlide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sul|)hite of soda. Also attrib.^ as in calotype pro- 
cessy picture, etc. 

1841 Fox 1 'albot Specif. Patent No. 8842, 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which I term ‘calotype paper’, is placed 
in a camera. xZeg, A thence urn 22 Feb. 202 'i'lie sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is . . infi.-rior to that of 
tlie Daguerreotypes. x88s Times 3/5 C’aiotype, or the 

waxed paper process, with itsdevtlopment hym*'aii.s<..fsilver, 
superseded ilie daguerreoiytic, in which the image was de- 
veloped by mercury vapour; and, again, calotype was 
ousted . , by Archers collodion process, in which the |ja|irr 
picture gave way to. .gla.^s and a .substratum of ccdlodiou. 
lienee Calotypic CAioty:pisfe. 

X854 SeoREERN in Ort^s Circ, Sc, Chcin. 88 Pafwr Jiui't- 
ablc for taking Calotypic inipressioim. 1855 IkowNiKft 
Mesmerwn ix,i imprint her fast On the void at last Ast the 
sun does whom he w'il! By the calotypisi's skill. 

Calotype, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. lop/io/ogm/h,] 
Irons. To rc| (resent or imprint by the tiiilotype 
process ; to photograph. 

1853 Bladkff. Plag, I.XXIV, 744 Presenting iht mind to 
it in a state of repiise. .a blank sheet of pa|>er, upon which 
tl(e object may reflect or calotyi« itself, a *879 M. Cnium 
in Pen Sh. I. cxdv, Who could calotype Amy’** laugh? 
Oalouh, calouwe, obs. fontis of i:ALLow. 

11 Caloyen \kwDyw). Also 7 ooloiero, ealoiro, 
ciloieri, oaloier, caloire, 9 kaloytri [®. K, 
ca/oyeri ad. It. caloiero (pL -ieri), at!. lateGr. 
/toAdqoyposr, f. mkk Iji'autiful 4 T^p»-,-y7ipof in conih. 
old, aged, i,e. * good in oki age, veiitrabic The 
It. caMero, whence Fr. and ling, iinpedialrly 
come, has i for palatal 7 ( ^y cons.). The accftt- 
tuation is shown in Byron qimts,] 

A Greek monk, esp of the order of St. Basil. 

36*5 O* Banovs TnwvSsl'his mountalne in only >nhal4irfl 
by f irveian Monks whom they call i’oloicn^s, vinnirrtnixvd 
with the lajty. 163® Paght Chrld/amgr. 1. 1636’ 47 

Dnlicated in honor of St. Barib to iliv Gieekc (htloific 
1676 F. Vr«KON in PMl Tmns. Xf. 582 Sow tlirre i». a 
Convent of Csilokri’s there *68* Wiot.er ytmm. Gm\e 
W 194 H» u*u*l Habit differeth not fn«ii the cmlinary 
Caluyers, or Monks of the < heier of St. Basil. Ibid, \ n 4^^^ 
They consist of above a htindrrd ibid, 479 I It-re 

m also a Convent of Cain ires, or tlmkidi ^*8i» 

Bvmon CA. liar, it. .’tslix, Tlie eunvciilV white walls gii'.i«si 
fair on hifh. Here dwells the calnyer, Tit>r rutir Is he, Nnr 
niggti'd of hi* cheer. x8 *| GiaoMr 786 ||«w n.nne ye yon 
lone Caldyer f x&d W. Cah* hloMmcgfo 29 1’iw Viadika, 
the black caloyer of the C/trmgwn, 

Cfdp (k»lp . il/iVi. [See t|«ot, i8ba i mwl.F. 
has also caipy Local mime of a sprclcs of dark- 
grey Iltuestone occurring In Ceiitrai Ireland. 

^ X7i4 Kwwan Mm, to«i a 1. sri Calp, or bhwk qwarrf 

I stone of Dnhilm Coltmr, blubli buck, nr dark ywyish I4ii«^ 
varioiidy intemctcd with veijrt of white calcawms Mpur, 
and often iiivtfled with the x&»3 Anff. Rrf\ 1. 877// 

T'he calp quarries are wtwaicd in tlw uckhbMUrhwd '»f 
Lucan fl»» Jiike» Stud, Mm. Cfol 51a t1«s. Jlw been 
called Cal|> from a local term f^ignltyiiig bkrb 
II 0^]^, aek (kjir!|'»»k). Also kalpMfc 
[Turk! 0^11 fa/pjf or ^ 

cap of triangular form, wora by Turkl% Ttrtari, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap gt-iiemlly. 

iS*3 BvmnGiaoMr 7 *6 ’’T’w llvaiaif* tht^en ewst ! His 
c®i|mc r«m» The calpae it the >yhii mp or «;*?»! rt 

K of lilt liead-iirw ; ili« aliawl It w«iftd mmd ii, »n«l 
» the ttirlaii. *f^ W iLtis 1 1 . xlvii. 7 1 1'lii 

eld trader, setiinn Im huge calpack fimily o« hk iliaven 
head. 1%! Dmi^ JVemi *oF«b,, The* . Perfckto Awlmsadi# 
, .wearing til* far kalpack 
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Hence Gaip-acked ppl. Wearing a cal pack. 
s8S2 Willis Summer Cruise Medit, xxxvii. 223 Calpacked 
and rosy Armenians. 

Cal 4 '^e, variant of Calk d. 

Calsay, calsey* calsway : see Causeway. 
CalsoTon, var, of Caezoon. 

Calstookj obs. f. Kale-stock, and Castock 
{casto'\ cabbage-stock. 

Calsydoyne, obs. f. Chalcedony. 

I Caltlia (k«'l|?a). Bot, , [L.] The Marsh Mari- 
gold; also the geims to, which it belongs. 

*599 CuTWODE Caltha Poet. Ixii, To bnz of Caltha now 
the Bee was bold. .For now no more he cals her Marygold, 
Bat newes from Lady Caltha he Is .bringing. 1718 Prior 
Poems 400 Wanting the Sun, why does the Caltha fade? 
*Wa Garden 10 June 404/3 The richly coloured double 
yellow Caltha. 

Oaltlirate (Cockeram), erroneous f. Clatiikate. 
Caltrop (ksc'ltrpp), CSaltmp. Forms : i (?) 
coltetreeppo, oalcatrippe, 3 calketrap, 3-5 
calketrappe, 4 calketreppe, kalkatrappe ; 5 
calletrappo, 5 6 caltrappe, 6 caltrope, -troppe, 
-throppe, oalltrop, calteroopa, 7 calthrap, (6 
galtrop©, -troppe, 7 galtrap, -trop, -thxopfe, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-8 gall- trap ) ; 7-9 cal- 
throp, (5, 9 calthorp), 5- caltrap, 6- caltrop. 
[ME. calke-^ kalketrappe^ occurring in senses i and 
3 ; OiC. colietnvppe (V colceinppc)^ calcatrippe, sense 
3 ; corresp. to OK. kaukctrapc^ mitchdrepe {caude- 
irepe^] Codefroy, in sense 3, later ckauche4rape, 
ckauccs-trappes^ chausse-trape Idttre (senses 1, 2, 

3 which jioint back to an orig. catilke-^ eauke* 
trape, of. obs. It. mkairippa, setise 3 ; these forms 
indicate a L. type ^calcatrappp'MOi ^cakitrap p)a 
(the latter is in mod. botanical L.’b a|>p. i.eak-em 
heel 4- irappa trap, gin, snare (a. OUU. trapa trap, 
gin, noose) ; but perhaps in cakatrappa there was 
an association with eakdn to trample, tread. All 
the earliest examples are in sense 3 ; but it seems 
much more likely that the name should have been 
first used Itteralfy, and then transferred to plants. 
The mo<l Eng. and Fr. sense * star-thistle ' is 
clearly transferred from 3. As a plant-name the 
word apiMjared (from med.L.’’] already in late ; 
sense 2 was probably adopted from F’rcnch. Gaik 
irapt fri‘r|iient in 16- 17th c,, is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to the gaiUnp^ of horses’ feet.] 

1 1 * A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the feet of 
beasts, of horses or men in war., and the like. Oh, 
(Still in Fr. in sense ' wolf-trap’.) 

(Quots. £' 1 300 and 1 393 Ipd on to sense 2.) 
a X300 Gkii. Meehtm's 'frmt in Wright P^oe. %n Pedkam 
M'ipe ikuipuiumt f iupi en/mniur, g'ms. calkclrap. e 1300 
K Aiis, 6070 They haden., calketrap|>en maden ynowe, 
III weyes luidur wcKk and lx»we, Alljauiidris men to sqwelk. 
*340 Af0d, 131 l^se wonlle i?«t nt Is l>otc , . a foreiit «ol of 
hyeuw an of caik«!trc|3>peini and of grines. *393 Lanol. 

PI C %xi, Willi c»k« arid with Ksdkeirappes a- 
c.Ioye we hem echoiic. e X44)0 Promi, Part/, k Ca.lt.ra|> of 
yryn, fote hurtynge, Jtmmm, x%o Leitcii PmlkPs Am. 
kr/ I 391, mif 9 Psyche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butteriy. .cawgh* in * calirop. 

2 . Mfii, An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, pkml like the angles of a tetra- 
hedron, so that When thrown on the ground it has 
always one spike projecting upwards : Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, etc. 

*5*9 Hormam 260 b, niey hyddi!; pretely vader the 
grounde cmltroppys of yron to steke in horse or meunys fete. 
X577 HoLWsnen Ckron, IL 57/t The Irishmen had strawed 
all alongest the shore a great number of caltrops of iron, with 
sharpe prick* standing vp, to wound the^ Lanes in the feet. 
X58X Mamseck Pk, oj Moim *64 did CMt from them 
tiieir Caltropes, which pricked their horses in the feete so 
»re, that down came the Chariots, horsemen mnd all *6xx 
Si'*fc®D liisi, GL Prit, m, xiv. 1163a} 777^ The murtherers to 

S rtwent pursuit, strewed galthrros bthinde them, xdaa F. 

UiiKMAM IB, War m, ix. 1x4 Foards are soon choakt up 
by Calthropw, a X60S Fi.ETCiiKt ZovPs Pi/gr. 1. 1 , 1 think 
they ha* strewed the llifh-wayes with caltraps, No horse 
dar«*» paw Via. 1659 11 am woNO Parap/ir, M att, xl 6 Sharp 
stakes or other instrumeatK to wound or gall the paswnger,s, 
which are known by the name of Gall-trappes. x8x6 Scott 
A nBf, tilt Ancient calthrops. .dwfiersed by Bnice to lacerate 
the feet of the EngllA chargers, *85® O. W. Holmes A ui, 
BnM T, Ci883> »sS Om of lli0» unall eaiikmps mv 
grandfatliier!f used to tow round in the frws wlxen mere 
were Indians about, —Iron stars, 

. h, fig. ■ 

M XM Riolw IFli. 36ft The devifs ialtro|» th^ he 
caslWKi in otir ways by some of hi.’i busyaeaded younkew. 
lAm WA, Mafyim* Wks. XS73 II. aai If «uer I come 

twit lie be * Calthrop To prick® my cwxntrfe* feet, that 
tread m tm. J. W»iss WiG Skuh, il $7 So 

he is « caltrop in men*s path, with a spike always upper- 
m<i»t m impaie the of cr-hw«y feet, 
t c. aiinkt m in €aiir&p4hkikf -‘grass, 

*1997 Gmard Meriai t. xiv, xl Wee may call it in EngtlAh, 
Round headed Caltrope Grasse, xdoa UoLhmnPiuiareks 
Mar, S9 With C»hhmp-th»tl« rough and keen. 

8. MkrS. Now wmlly Caiirops ; A imme givaa 
to varlow plants that catch or eutagle the ht% 
or sofgest the mstrameot described ha 2. Applied 
in 0£ to IwntmWes or bnckthoro, and appaientiy 


to Eryrsgo or Sea-holly; by i6tli c. herbalists to 
Star-thistle {Centaur ea Cakitrapd) from its round 
head garnished with long radiant spines ; also by 
translators to the spiny-seeded Trtbulus ierrestris 
( Iiand Caltrops) of Southern Europe, b. W ater 
Caltrops, a name for Potamogeion densus and P, 
crispust which tend to entmigle swimmers ; also 
from its resemblance to the instrument (sense 2) for 
the seed of Trapa naians of Southern Europe. 

c xooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wflkker 269 Ramnus^ colte- 
traippe, b^fanSorn. a ixoo Ibid, 298 Heroic lea^ calca- 
trippe. CX265 Ibid. 557 Tribulns marinus, calketrappe, 
seapistel, a 1387 Sinon. Bur that, in A need. Oxon. 37 OVi/i- 
uncut wiide popi {marg. calketrappe). c X440 Pramp. Partt. 
58 Caltrap, nerbe, sadmnea. 1578 Lytk D Moons iv. lix. 521 
This herbe is now called in , . English, Starre Thistel, or 
Caltro]^. xj^y Gerard Herbal n. ccxcviii, 825 Most do call 
the fruit of this caltrops casianem agtiuHles [=F. chdtafgne 
d*eaut fruit of Trapa natans\ x6xx 0 <yv€,n.fS„'V,Achaniu]m 
. .Calthrop, or Star-thistle, xdyx Salmon Syn, Med, iii. xxii. 
437 Tribulus TpidoAo? Caltrop, abates inflamations. xyay 
Bradley Pam. Diet, s.v., Land Cal trop.. the Seeds are in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furnish'd with several Prickles, and 
resembles the Cross of Malta. 1855 Singleton Virgin 1. 80 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops. x866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. 7’m/n:, The very singular four-horned fruits 
of the European species of Trapa (T. naians^ . . have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops., 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

t CaTtrop, 'v. Oh.-^^ In 3 caltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.] tram. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 
e X440 Promp, Parv, 59 Caltrappyn, kamo. 

Calubur, obs. form of Calaber. 

Calumba (fcato'mba). Med, Formerly also 
cslomba, calumbo, -ombo, columba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colombo^ in Ceylon. ‘So called from 
a false impression that it was supplied from thence ' 
(M. T. Masters in Treas. 

The root of Jateorhiza palmata (or Coccolus 
palmatus) N. O. Menospermacem^ a plant indi- 
genou,s to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild tonic and stomachic. 

x8xx Hooper Med. Dkt.y Cohimho . . the root formerly so 
called is now termed Caluinba in the London pharmacopeia 
..As an antiseptic, Calumba root is inferior to the bark. 
x8;^ Harley Mat. Med. 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Eastern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 1883 CmselVs Pam. Mag, Aug. 553/2 '1‘ake 
some of the milder bitter tonics— infusion of calumba, for 
instance. 

Hence Cultfittbia [see -in], Caltt'mMo acid 
[see -ic], bitter substances found in Calumba root. 

XS37 Penny Cycl. VI L 306/2 The active principle Calum* 
bine.. may be obtained either by alcohol or aether. x8y6 
Harley Mat. Med. 72$ Calumbin is the principal constitu- 
ent. /bid, Calumbic acid is a yellow amorphous substance. 
Calumet (kaediilmet). [a. F. calumet (Nor- 
man form of ehalumet\ given by the French in 
Canada to plants of which the stems serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel form to 
chalumeaiG in OF. chaUmel *» Fr. caiamel L. ca- 
iamelltis, dim. of calamus reed. The u in cliaiu- 
meau began in the 16th c, and chalumet^ calumei^ 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17th c. 


Charlevoix (xvai) says *Le calumet est m mot NcOTnand, 
qtii veut dire cmlumeau, et est proprement ic tuyau d'une 
pipe.'! 

A tobacco-pipe with a bowl of clay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and’ ornamented with 
feathers. It is used among the American Indians 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcome terms of peace offered, 
to refuse it is to reject them. 

1x63^8 Jesuit Relations 35 Jamais ils m tirent aucune con- 
chision qiie le calumet a la bouche, 1673 Marqueite Hof. 
Mississippi {Recit. des Foy. m 1673, cd. Lenox 54) II y a un 
calumet pour la^ix, ct un pour la guerre.) X717 A Urn 
Geogr. V. 780 They send 5, xo, or 20 Wamors to the 
Enemy, witn. the great Calumet of Peace. . .lids Calumet 
b only a Tobacco-Pipe described by Jjn, Kontan, etc. *754 
Worm I i. No- xoa, 264 The French derired to smoak the 
calumet of peace, xj^ Robertson Amer. 1. iv, 393 The 
amtesadors present the calumet or embiem of peace. X84X 
Catuh Amer, /nd. (i$f 4) I, xxhc, 235 llie calumet or 
pipe of peace . . is a sacred pipe and never allowed to be used ! 
on any other occasion than that of jpeace-makmg, 1849 | 
Thackeray ta ScribmPs Mag, txSSj) I. $$2/2^ I wanted to i 
have gone to smoke a last calumet at . . Portman Street. xSss ; 
Lo'Ngf, Hiaw. 1, Smoke the calamet together, And m 
brothers live hentRsforwaid I 

tCalnumer. OU. [irreg. f. Cawkut (cf. 
asirm»m-er). See Cawmnier.] A calumniator. 

x6i4 Ixjpge Seneca. Life vt, Senecas calumncrs, saith he, 
accuse Mm of diaers crimes. xdfS J« Smith CAr, Relig. 
Appeml II. 38 (h.) The caMmniars of Lysimachus. 

Calimittiat© (j£ll2?*mEi|^t), [f. L. mltem- 

midk ppL stem of ealummdri ; see -aw % Cf. 
i i6th c, Fr. cakmnurJl 

1 . tmm. To asperse with calumny, utter ca-* 
lumny regarding ; to accuse or charge iklsely and 
maliciously wiSi something crimiiml or disreput- 
able; to slander. 

Bp. Hoowr k Shrype MccL Mem. III. App* xxiv. 67 
So that hatred iinto the trewth dyd always© lalsiy r^rte 
and calumniate Ml godly mens domges. xBtt Bible Pref. a 
The highest persoim<» have been cMomniated. 
xdao N. Bijwt tr. Saspis Hut. Cmmeil Trmi (idjd) 480 


Mantua was ..calumniated, to be. ill affected. 17x8 Free-, 
thinker No. 2. 12 He was never heard m Calumniate ms 
Adversary for want of Argument. 1837' Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. 11857) I. 309 We must not calumniate even the 
Inquisition. 

b. m/r. (ahel) To utter calumnies. 

1606 Shaks.* Tr. k Cr. v. ii. 124 Deceptions functions 
Created onely to calumniate. 1699 Bentley Pkal Pref. 27 
The Editor and his Witnesses may calumniate as they please, 
f 2 . To charge (a thing) calumnioiisly against a 
person. Obs. rare. 

X648 Eikon Bas. xii. 95, I thought, that . . the gaining 
of that respite could not be so much to the Rebels advantages 
(which some bane highly calumniated against me). 

Calumniated tkato-mnii^hed), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. F -ED.] Aspersed with calumny, slandered. 

*793 W* Roberts Looker-on N o. 67 The calumniated, like 
a city taken by night, are slain in their sleep. x8a8 DTseaeW' 
Chas. /, I. xii. 331 It requires .. more zeal to 'defend 'the.' 
calumniated than care to raise the calumny. x8^ Macau- 
lay Hist. Png, 1 1. 216 The calumniated laliiudmanans. 
Calummatiiig’ ikato-mnii/itiig'), 'z'M .rA [1 
as prec. 4- -IKO L] The act,k>n of slandering or 
: defaming. (Now gerimdial.) 

1659 Gentl. Cali. (1696) 7 A wronging, a calnmniatmg 
i even of the very Devil. 1853 Macaulay Hist. UL 24 Ca- 
lumniating and ridiculing the Church which he had deserted. 

Calu'mttiating, ppk a. [f. as prec. + -jko 
T hat calumniates, slandering. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. nr. hi. 174 I-oue, friendship, charity, 
are subjects all To enuious and caiunmiating time. X7XX 
Brit. Apollo HI. No. 154. 3/1 Calumniating 'Longues. 
CalllBiniatioXL (kai2?:mniJi-J;)H). [n. of action 
f. Calumniate, Cf. F. calonmiatwn (i4ih c.).] 

1 . The action of calumniating ; slandering ; mali- 
cious detraction. 

1548 HooI'ER Decl. 10 Cormnandm. Pref., Clear and free 
from nHSConslruing and calumniation of such sycophants, 
etc. x6o3 Knolles Hist, Turks <1621} X051 By the calum- 
niation of the envious. 1726 Aylieee Parerg. 25 Calumnia- 
tion. .a Malicious and Fal.se Representation of an Enemys 
Words or Actions for an Offensive Purpose. 

2 . A libellous report, a slander, a calumny, 

xs88 Let. in HarlAIhe. (1809) IL 67 With many more 
such mrilters iwhich I nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniations!, 1601 Holland Pliny il. 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him. 1755 Carte Hist. hng. 
IV. 184 By their calumniations against hxs majesty. 

CalioiiiiiaitOJi* (kalwmoiiritai). In 7 also -er, 
-our, [a. calumniator^ n. of agent f. calmmmk 
dri\ see Calumniate and -or. Cf. i6th c, F, 
caiommateur,} One who cahimnmtes ■; a slanderer. 

X549' Compl. Scot, iv. 31 The penierst opinions of liiuyfiil 
calumniattiris ande of secret detrackc». a XJS63 Becon Acre 
Catcck. IV. (1844) 185 Satan.. is called ^ihe tempter', ‘the 
calumniator or quarrel-picker', and ' the accuser of the bre*, 
thren’. 16^3 Cowley Verses 4 Mss. 11669) 85 'Hie Calum- 
niators of EpicuruK his Pbilostophy, 1848 Macaulay HuL 
Png. IL 148 'fo appoint, m his succes.sor, his rival and 
calumniator, Tyrconncl. 

Calumniatory (kilrmiiidtoTi), a. ff. L, 
type *calummdtO'rt-uSf t calmmnmlor ; see -OEY,] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

xfias Bp. Mountagu App, Cmar tfUmx selves have re- 
lated it 111 your calumniatory Infommtiaii. tZi^PaMdom 
Recoil Ho, qf Lords xv. 366 Never did personality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent e.scape his lips. 

t Calu'miiierw Obs.rarr-K « Calumniator, 
xs86 Whetstone Pf^. Mlrr, 165 Yea these calumnScrs 
and ly tellers .. slaunder their owiie knowledge. 

tCJa'lumniBg, Msk Obs.rare-K Jweg. 
var. mlummpmg i cf. calmmer.’} Calumniating. 

154X Wyaw Let. Privy Council 248 Touching the BLhop 
of London and Haynes' cahironing in this matter. 

CaluillBioiiS (kSto’mnias), a. Also 5 calomp-, 
6 calumpniouse. [ad, L. calumuiosus, f. calum- 
niai see Calumny and -ous. But perh. Caxton 
took it immediately from a 15th c. F. caiampmeux^ 
-.erne (though littrd has it only from totli c.).] 
Characterized by calumny ; of the nature of calum- 
ny or of a calumniator ; slamltTOus, defamatory. 

X490 Caxtok Pneydm xxvii. 98 Dydo Bttng the Urst open- 
yng of the daye sore beri to chasse the teiiebrcs calompniouse 
away, xsc^ Fisher Sev. Pem% Ps. Wks, »66 This calum- 
nyotis vyce of timy, x6ox Shakcs. A IBs Weil 1. iii. 6x A 
foule mouth’d and calumnious knaue. X667 Milton P, L. 
V, 770 With calumnious Art Of oouiuerfeted truth, ^*71* 
Steele Sped, Na 151 f 7 He has been unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time, x%s Macaulay Hisi. Mug. 
IV, aas It might be true tliat a calumnious fable had done 
much to bring about the Revolution. xSyx Morlky Voltaire 
(x8Mi 99 A calumnious journalist. 

Hence CMwmxiiioiisly adv.^, Oaaii*m»lotiattefS». 
xfiag Bf. Moontacu App, Cmar a6 Dealing , . so Insin- 
cerely and calumniottsly, t6s* Oaulb ^50 

fShe] most calumniously charged the vcitieotts Queen with 


cerely and adumniously, t6s* Oaulb Mlagmirmt. ^50 
fShe] most calumniously charged the veituotts Queen with 
her own sorceroos act, 1633 Bf. Morton Discharge Im* 
finiaL X59 « R,l The bitterne*« of »y stile was p!aimi«BS, not 
cainmniousnea. 

T CaTiiMLiiiKe* v. Oh. [ad. med-L, calumipy 
mssa-re or 15-idth c, T,eakmpme-r; iL, calum-- 
nia : see -I 3 SE,] tram. To cwumiikte. 

t6o& Wmnm A ik Png, x v. xcviii. 388 Saints, ira*nctlfied, 
that also stiirre the State, CalumniJW! Church, our Liturgie, 
and Rites in criticke rate, *6^ Heywooo Ckailenge ve, L 
Wls. X874 V, 54, I have caJmmms'd Your fame, a 
D'UaFBY A then. fPi (D.) Rather than calumnixe the king- 
(kse'bmni). [ad, L, caiummia and 
' F. caimnnu (i§th c. ia Littto),] 


CAhUMMY, 
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1 . False and malicious misrepresentation of tlie 
words or actions of others, calculated to injure 
their reputation ; libellous detraction, slander. 

1564 Q. Euz. in Froude //isL Eng, 12863> VIII. 103 Ca- 
lumny will not fasten on me for ever. *602 Shaks. Ham. 
in. i. 141 Be thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shalt not escape Calumny. t6tx — IVinL T. n. i. 72 The 
Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty-brands That Calumnie 
doth vse). 1751 Johnson RamH. No. 144 f d Calumny is. 
diffused by all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Thirlwall Grm'0 V, xl. 11:8 His conduct .."had given a 
handle for calumny. 

2 . A false charge or imputation, intended to 
damage another’s reputation ; a slanderous report. 

•c 16x1; Chapman lEatd xx. iR.) Wljat then need we vie 
ca!umnie.s, like women .'that will weare Their tongtte.s out. 
S67S Baxter. Gnf/i. 772r<?/. in 1. 108 The Synod of ,Dort re- 
jecteth your accusation as a Calumny. 1752 Johnson 
Mambi. No. x83..f 7 To spread suspicion, to invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage- . 1836 Gilbert (Hir. A tmum. vi. 1 1852 . 168 A ca- 
luniOT again.st the revealed character of God. 

t CalTt'lumy, Ok, [a. F. miomnier (i6th c. 
In. Xittre), ad. late L. cahminidre for. classical 
calumpni&rt to.CALUM,N.r.ATi!;, Cf. calumnitr^ etc.] 
To calumniate. Idence Oalu'mnying vbl, sh, 

Foxe in Latimer's Serm. 4* Rem. (1845^ Introd. ro 
Changing his old manner of calumnying into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 

.tCJ.aliraii?, Ok. rare--^, [a. ¥, caimire 
(bare) skull or skalpe of the head ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. 
calvaria skull (see below).] A skull, 

■ ^.1420 Paliad, m Husk i. 984 The calvair of an honsed 
asse or mare, Sette that upf>e- 
Oalvar» app, erroneous f. Ca.bavel, q.. v, 

2590 Greene OrL Fur. (2599) 4 Sltately Argosies, Caiuars, 
a.nd Magars, luilkes of burden great. 

11 €alm'rm, ealwriiim. Anat. [L. 
ria skull, f. calV'm -bald-headed, bare, mkm the 
scalp. The form in,, ’Hm is modern and not of 
Latin authority.] * That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, cars, and occi- 
pital protuberance ’ [Sfd. Soc. Lix,). 

*398 Trkvisa Barth. t>e P. M, v. iv. (1475! 108 Caluaria 
the formest partye of the skutle hath that name of balde 
bones. 1866 Huxlev PrHi. Rem. CaUku. 88 The calvaria 
h remarkable for the projection of the supraciliary ridges- 
Owm i,n Lmmn. Mag, 1. 64 -What is posed as 'the 
* Neanderthal skull* Is the "roof of the brain-case, or 'cal- 
varium ’ of the anatomist. 

■ CalTOrial . (kalve^-riE), «. Anat ,[f. L. cn/- 
wSria + -All-] Of or belonging to the calvaria. 

*®6d Huxlev Pfrh. Rem. Caimn. 125 The calvarial sutures. 
Calvary (k®edvifi). [a. L, calvaria skull, 
used to translate Aram. or 

^golpR *the skull’ (Heh. tshih'x gulgdkp skull, 
poll), in Gr. transliteration 70X70^12, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jerusalem.] 

1 . The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Hcadpan-sim.v.) 
Also used generically. 

nr^iooei Agi. Gm^. Lake xxtii, 33 Hix tomm m ka itowe 
ke its 3;er»emned caiuarie k®*' i* h«afod-panaari Htow. — Matt. 
xxvii. 32 Golgotha, k** Wj heafod-parman stow. 2 A Wyclif 
Luhc xxiii 33 And aflir that th«i caraen in to» pTace, which 
isr clepid of Caluarie 1*3^ Calueriel. — Matt, xxvii, 33 
Ctepid Oolgatha, that i», the place of Cafuarie, Geo, 
¥.,imT Ceil. BrcaJ^. P. 293 A Calvary where Eeafmri mocks 
at Love, 2878 H. A men Rep. 34a A new Calvary and a new 
Pentecost In reMrve for these coheriiors of the doom, 

2 . [F- calvairc] ta Jt C. €k a-, A life-size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised ground 
in the o|3en air ; fo. A series of represcjitations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion, ^ 

27*7-52 Chambers Cyck Caiparyt a term tswftd in catholic 
csounirfa for a kind of cliaptl of devotion, raised on a hllltwk 
near a city. , Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Farts J 
which is accampanied with »veral little chapels, in eacn 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passfom 28x5 M. A. Scihmmelfrnniwck PemH, Pe^ri 
Reyai III. She also took her for three weeks lo the 
calvary of die Luxembourg. 2846 R- Hart Reel, Rmerde 
led- a‘ 223 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented m 
a large Kcale the rircamstaiices of the Pa«ton, with Images 
of S- %lmf and *S- Jolin, our &*.vipiir an the Cro», and 
jwraetiimis the two ihievet, grouped in the open air, we have 
tm Ell|l^^5h example* HerAePs 3 fag. Nov, 852/2 By 
the swe of the Idfli-roatl. .Is m» of calvarks so »• 
with the landtcape of Catholic count rieiu 

3. 0&!mry clover, a name for Mfidirnga echnm; 
Oalmry cro»8, cross Oalva^ry, in Her., t cross 
mounted on a pyramid of three gri«s or steps* 

*W* Gardm a Sepf, a»/a Calvary Clover , . inakei. a very 
pretty hiHket plant, xdyl In Fiuixi w ARp., A Cross Calvcyi, 
*730H$ llMLKVf CaPmry lin Heraldry < as a crosii calvary, is 
Wit on sse|« ta rtprewm the Cross on which oiir Saviour 
suffered. 2%^ Kikhv ik Sr. En/mmiJtBsB'} III. xxxiv. ^3 
l‘htf front nearly the shape of a Calvary crosi. *863 D. 
WiwoN Pnp* Amm Sivi. IL 458 Engraved with iortaicd 
or C’!alvary Crum. 

CalTO, oli^. fom of Calf. 

0 «lve CkSv), Also 5 calfo, 5*4 cftlw, 7 
culf, Gj dial cattve). fOK, ceal/anp f. rmy' C alf 
ikJ ; t£ thff ecirrrsf?. hIHG. EmWn, Du. iahm^ 
Sw. /ril/yjt 1 hi. Set* »nse 3.] ^ 

1 . in/r. 'IVi birtli to a calf. Said of kine, 
dftT, etc . ; cf, CAhri/#.* i, 3, 


c 2000 .^Elfric Hmn. IL 300 Ha wolde heo [seo cu] cealfian 
on gesihbe k®s folces. 2388 Wyclif yoh xxu 20 The cow 
caluyed [2382 bar] and is not priued of hir calf. 2398 Tbe- 
visA Bank. De P. R. xvn. xUx. (1495^ 632 A Hynde. .etith 
this herbs [diptannus] that she may calue eseller and soner. 
2523 Fitzherb. Husk § 70 If a cowe be fatte, whan she 
shall calve, than.. the calfe shall be the lesse, 1674 tr. 
ScAejfePs Lapland xxviii. 231 The does, .calve about May, 
2828 Scott F M. Perth 11 . 293 * What’s the matter?’ said 
D wining, ‘whose cow has calved?’ 2860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. VII. 213 They j whales] differ.. in their habit of re- 
sorting to very shallow bays to calve, 
b. transf. 

1669 Milton P. L. vii. 463 The grassie Clods now Calv'd, 
now half appeer'd The Tawnie Lion, pawing to get free Hk 
hinder parts, 

2. Iram. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

2388 Wyclif yab xxi. 20 The cow. .caluede [238a W] not 
a deed calf. 2532-3 Act 24 Hen. F7//, vii, Any maner 
5’‘onge suckynge calfe . , which shall happen to fall or to be 
cabled. 2607 Bhaks, Car. ni, i. 240, I would they were Bar- 
barians, as they are, Though in Rome litter'd : not Romans, 
as thw are not, Though calued i’ th' Porch o' th’ CapitoU. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod, Agric, II. 87 Of the origin of 
[the short horns] , . little can be learned, prior to 2777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved, 

3. Of a glacier or iceberg : To detach and throw 
off a mass of ice. Cf. Cam<' sb.'i 6, and Calve v.^ 

2S37 MAcmvGALL tr. Graah's B. Coast GreenL 204 The 
Greenlanders telieve that, .the reverberation caused by the 
utterance of a loud .sound, is sufficient to make an iceberg 
calve. Ibid. 232 One of the numerous lame ice-blinks .. 
calved a very considerable berg. 2873 A, L. Adams Field 
Forest Rambles xi. 280 A vast field of ice at one time 
poured down the .slope into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. 288* H. I..ansdell Through Siberia L 
299 'Fhe icebergs * calved ' as they went along, with much 
commotion and spla-shing. 

Calirey tiA dial [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. It is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier pronunciation of cave retained locally ; but 
it is notable that calve in coincides in form and 
sense with W. Flemish in-kalven (cf. de gf'acht 
Mlfl in ^ the ditch caves in’ Be BoL in which the 
root part is the same as in Bn. af kalven^ to fail 
or break away, uiGkahen to fall or shoot out, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. Be Vries 
refers this ^kalven to halve ykalmve, surface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see Cat.low). In- 
kalven would thus signify the shooting in of the 
surface or earth above. Some, however, think that 
the word is, in its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not deeisire. 

Calve (klly, kfvl in. is the vernacular form in IJncotn* 
shire, Notts, Hunts, Norfolk, and adjacent parts of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby, and Yorkshire. Wesley, 
who is quoted for it, was a native of Epworth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr. E. Peacotk's Gloss, of Manley and 
Corrmgham^ North Lincolnshire. Assuming the word to 
lie from Dutch, it has been suggested that it was ‘ intro- 
duced by the Dutch navvies who came over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens* {Wedgwood'.l 
To fall in as an undermined bank or sitie of a 
cutting ; to Ca'YE in. 

27SS WiSLEY IFhs. D872'' 11, 333 llie rock c,Tlved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which just made room for his 
hAf. 27SS Ibid. VI, 521 Instajitly fiart of the pit calved in, 
and crushed him to death, *873 E. Feacocx in H. ^ Q. 
Ser. iv. XII. 274 la this part of the world we all say 
mk*ed in, never mt/edin. — ■ Manley 4 Gorrmgkam 

Gloss. lE. B. S.) Cauffe. to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting or in a bank undermined by water. 

Calved (kavd), Rpl a. Also 6 oatilfed. [f. 
calveis (set! Calf 4 -kb.] Having calves. 

*593 Pass. Aforrice 82 Thtf that trmie right, were either 
clouterly caulfed . .spindle shankte, or Imfeerly kneed 2870 
Hawthorne Eng, Hate^Ms. <287-91 1!, 344 A Kighiander,, 
with, .bare shankt, most enormoasly calved, 

Calvaless, var. spelling of Calflbbs* 

Calvaa fkaw’n), ///. a. [f. Calyb v. after 
strong p», pples. like ehahenH That has calved, 
2S80 Mm'diione iYrrw/n, For Sale, Fresh Galvea Dairy 
Own. 2883 Atkinson Dmby Pmeinc.^ a mw 

which Ims uot tog tince had m calf, 

Calvisr [f. Chtm v. + «ee ^ .] A 

cow that calves, or l>ears yon^tg. 

WoifAT Brm Mm Wafk 322 JE, D, B.) He that 
seird me totht r day a harren mw and a calf, for a calver, 
tM T. C* CuiwEf* Hmfs am Feeding Simk 177 The milk 
of the sixth, 1 winter caiver, rewived for the family. 
2^4 York fferaid Aug. 7/2 f^Ialveri made tip to £^$ 
each, »«d h»lf*hr^« and cilving heifers up lo X each# 
tCftlver, rare’^K [See Calyie 

Only in Palsgrave, md it it dlffictilt to delennliiie 
what be intended by ^salmois scum.*. Fork tke 
treatraenl « a %h. mm some error. . ' 
lem pAisct. tcw/sCalverof ^atoinst esmmede$mnlmm. 
fllw followinf O'E, po«Wy betog to theti 

words. Hnfortuuiately the oE. and l^ia sure sdike uncer- 
tain in Bieaning ; 

«i ym Epim! Clm$. 47* caiuuerk 

— . 47$ gaikiiaermm,, oAumf (£ip’. «luwr). #800 C^rpm 
Cl 95a gaimarkh^ caliiuer. — 90 gabmlacrmsf calwer. 
— m iaimlila. Ilimcalwuer. ««* Tty mAmrium, caluuer- 
dim. « *000 Ciom. in Wr.-Wfileker @80 ifisHpii de 
memal mimmna, mstlfm. — m$s Codnimli, calwerlhriw, 
a urn AipAabii, Gloss, ibid. ^ €aM«le„ 

cealerbrlw, MM. 423 Gabrnma, cdmsm, Gmbmimrmm, 
culwer. Cf. alM Ag$. LmdUL 0 1. Kaavlli. i Nik mt 
saolcen, wyre to ce^re, mi be^ ®»ld |if ■ . 


tCalvar, tr. Obs. In 4 oulwar, 5 calvur. [Of 
this arid its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown : cf. prec. It may be 
the earlier form of Sc. Callbe (cf. silver^ siller')i\ 
An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. E, 
Miiller thinks ‘ fresh. ; Way {Promp. Parv.) ' fish 
freshly taken, when its substance appears inter- 
spersed with white flakes like curd’. See also 
Calvjsmed. 

A good deal of evidence points to the condition of a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, in.stead of alter it is dead. (Cf. a!.sa 2536 Bellenden 
Descr. Aik ii8ai ‘ 1. xUii, (^uhen the fish failiis thair loup* 
thay fall callour in the .said [boiling] caldrounis, and ar 
than maist delitiu.s to the mouth.) 

ns 2403 Forme o/Cury in Wxnitr Ant ig. Culin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water, c *440 rromp. 
Parv. S9 Calvur, as .samoon or o|>yr fysshe, 15*6 Ord. 
Hen. Pin, ibid. 275 Calver Salmon i mess . . 2jr. 6ff. 2729 
B'Urfev Pills V. 24s Your Pheasant, Pout, and Culver 
Salmon. 2865 Way Promp, Parv. (note s.v.) In Lanca- 
shire, the fish dressed as soon as caught are called calver 
salmon. 

t CaTver, V. ? Obs. Also 7 calvor. [app. f. 
Calvxe a . ; cf. Calvebbb, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of this vb., though earlier in our quots.] 

1 , tram. To treat or cook as -a * calver’ fish. 
(The mode apparently differed at different times.) 
Nares says * To prepare salmon, or other fish, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm *. Some identify it with to 
Ceimp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while 'fresh’ (or ‘alive’) and then pickle 
these. 

2652 Barker Art of Angling hCi$'p Trouts calvored 
hot with antehovaes .sauce. Ibid, tiSao) 33 A dish of close 
lioyled 'Prouts buttered with eggs . . Every scullion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor tliem. 
2660 R, VlhY Accompl. Cook 354 To calver salmon to eat hot 
or cold. 2663 Kii.ugrew Parson's Wed, in Dodsky 11780) 
XL 445 The chines fry’d, and the .salmon caiver’d. 

2 . intr. Of fish; To behave when cooked as a 
^ calver’ fish. Some recent writers conjecture ^To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pieces ’ (Craig), 
some ‘ to bear being sliced and pickled 

26s* Barker Art of Angling ix6s3it‘^ So the fierce boyl- 
ing will make the fish to calvor. Hid. {i8ao' ai You shall 
.see wheiher he calvors or no, 1676 Coi'ton Angler n. jio 
A Grayling is a winter fish . . his fie«fi even in h.iji worst 
season is .so firm and will so easily calver that . . he h very 
good meat at all times. 2682 CuKTHAMylnglePs 'Fade-m. 
xii. § I His fiesh, .i.s firm, white, will easily calver. 

Hence Oaivering vbl. sb, 

2852-7 Barker A ri of Angling (xZm) ts When it [vinegar] 
boyles take it off the'fire aiid pour it upon your fish, you 
shall .see your fish ri.se presently, if they be new, and theie 
is no doubt of calvoring, 

OalYar, oi>s. form of claver, Clovkr. 

2577 Ik Gckxse Heresbaeh's Husk ^1586) 28 h, Great 
calver, sperie, chick, and the other pulseH, 

CaTvered, ///. nj. ? Obs. (exc. I/ist) Also 7 
oalvcfri;, oalvored. [f. Calveb v,} Used from 
end of ifjthc. app. in room of the earlier C a LVEiiff, : 
see Calvke v. Cf, quots. 1823 ami 1^60, 

2620 B. JoNSOH Akh. n. ii. 6aa My f»t-i>oy filiaSl 
rate phesant.s, caluerd salmons, a 2640 Maskjnoer Gmr* 
diati IV. i, Great lords sometimes For change leave caivert- 
Mlmon and eat Hprats. x%i Barkkm Art of Angimg\i%m\ 
tx We must have two dishes of calvored Tvmtn. 
Shaowell Scowrers 11. Wksi. 27«o IV. 330 'lliink on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Ixx:kct's, 28** Narfs, 
Caiver’d salmon . .now means, in the fish tradtu only crimped 
salmon. 2855 Macaui.av Hist, Eng, lit. $tej Prince 
George, who cared as much for the digiuty oflun birth an 
he wm capaWe of caring for any thing but claret and 
ealvered wlmon. *l66o Kitciiknkr Cmk's Orm\ *78 noie, 
Calvered Salmon i.% the Salmon caught in the Thames, and 
cut Into slices alive. 

Calveren, obs.* Calves, irreg. pi. of Cai.fI. 
Cialires -snout, calFs- f,ka*vzisnaut, kaffii-)* 
[f. C A h¥ I , mims + SSiWT, ] 

An old name of Antibkhinom or S«a|Rlragon ; 
esp, of A. Ormiinm or Small .Snap-dragon. 

*i^ Twine* Nmm$ of iftrim s.v. Aniirrkmonf PUtiiw 
antin'hition , .niaye be called in engIKhe t;a!fc *55* 

iferbed i, I) ij b, Yeikiw CSlfys siinwte. Pamkin^un 
Paradisi im Sole xlv. *70 In Ktif!i«h Ckdiief. wiour fmm 
the form of the wsede veswl'i, and Snup-drakmi, m I »ymm 
mouth fmm the forme of the fiower!!. *845 Penny Cyel 
Supp, I. 235/3 A. itnmimm , , or Culvef4’'.fiiiiuttl, wcurii in 
dryf mridy and gravelly wilt, 

iCalville. H)h. Alto y^ealvilo, 8 cal vii 
[Fr. ! of unknown origin (Liitrc).] A kinil oftppk*. 

26% Evfwn Htii. iiori. (17^91 *33 Applc'i. . ifoiite A}m», 
Cour-pendiw, CaHile of all *7*7 Ftim. 

Pki. M. Appiff Thn Wblit Calville, s» while both wklitii 
and wiiliout ; Its ’Paste Is mom deltciwai than iliut of the 
red, for whiGi rt*noii \h more valiied *755 tit Joii»so« 
(froia llAitiv); and in laod, Dkifc 
Cadviug tki’viqi vbl sk [f. Cai.vb + -iXfi i| 
Of jciiie, eic.s The bring logfcirlli of calv.-s or young. 

Trkvisa Barth, i)e‘P. R, xmn. 79^ Alter 

thci;*teyngft th« liy title ei«}i two tmmrt hiabp'i, rx4«i 
Paliad, m’iimk vhi, 166 Mete Iti iiw.ure t4«*r mh}Ui wal 
tdvitmirce, 2fl^7 Hhmmm Mnglmd m. L ^ ; 11, a A mw 

..which In wx ywres hud MMteene cwCot; ilwt itmm at 
once ill three and twhe iwln-u a K. fomm 

Lk. Papers *s» fl«) Bay-vil»Iing, a pmi.tiw Sculriiciiw ta 
*h« t»w wWttS fckwl III* tiiiio ol calf i»g. 
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b. of a glacier or ice-berg. 

1837 Macdougall tr. Gremk’s E. Coast Greent 48 An oc- 
casional report, caused by the calving of the ice-blink, 
e. Comb.^ as calving-season^ -time. 
xjSsB Paynell Salem / s Regim, Eijb, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fleshe . . best before caluing tyme. 1881 Du Chaxllu 
Land Midn. Sun II. 197 The reindeers’ calving season. 

.. Ca'lvingj ppL a, [-ing ^.] Bearing calves. 
s886 Vori' Herald 10 Aug. 7/4 Calving cows made up to 
caly in|f heifers 1 2 joa'. each. 

Calviliian ikadviiiian), a. and sb. Also 6 
Caliien-. [f. pr.n. Calvin, in \jsX.XMivimis + -ian,] 
A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the 
doctrine of, Calvin. (See Calvinism.) 

1566 1', S rAri.K'i'<«s! AV-A llntr. yf-WA'/ZPref., The Lutheran 
and Caluinian Religion. 2688 Br. or Oxford Reasons 
Abrog. 7 'est 54 Patron of dicCalvinian Faction. 2862 Lit 
Ckurckman 446 The Calvinian development of St. Augus- 
tin’s i<lea of predestination was logically true. 
tB. sb, -- C ALVIN LSI’. Obs. 
x^z Monday Eng. Ra/n. Life in Harl. Misc. (iSooI 11. 
306 He enrseth all Caluejuan.s, Lutherians, Zwinglian.s, 
2691 VlinmAHi. O.yon. 1. /ig j Latirence Humphrey [was] ! 
..much of the Calvinian both jn doctrine an«l discipline. ' 

f Ca 1 vinlsb., Obs. rare. Calvinistic. i 
1637 Ib’clar. P/uilvgrave\'! Faith 30 A Calvinish heresie. 
Calvinism iktcdviniz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism. 
Cf. K. Calvin isme^ mod. L. Calvinism ns. The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1509 "1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to Alt- 
MiNiANT.sM. b. Adherence to these doctrines. 

iThe particular doctrines of theological Calvinism are con- 
tained tn the so-called ‘ five points’, viz. Hi Particular elec- 
tion. '2.) Particular redemption. {3) Moral inability in a 
fallen state. <4* Irresistible grace. ^ (51 Final perseverance,) 
2570 Levins Manip, 146 Caluynisine, caluinismus. 1650 
R. Stai‘YI-jon Stradals Lmo-C, Warres in. 65 She was 
jealous lest Calvinij.nie, which then infected France, might 
l>e caught by their neighbours of Haynolt. 1655 L’Estrange 
Chits. It 127 'I'he Doctrine of St- Augustine; which they 
who understand it not, call Calvinisme. 2863 Fkoude Hist, 
Eng, Vll. 367 'Fhus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 
lics, in its finst hard form. 

/ig. 2883 Drnise I. 126 'Il»e destruction, the waste in 
Nature; the pkmts that Imd and never bring forth fruit. , 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destmetion ! 
Calviiiist Ikaedviirist). [f. as prec. + -ist. Cf. 
¥. calvinisU. ] An adherent of Calvinism. 

*579 f'uiKi Hakim* Part 577 'Fhe seconde and thirde, 
he imyeth are deiiyed by pw^Calueriistes. 2673 Milton 
True Reiig 7 'ihe Calvinist is taxt with Predestination, 
and to make God the Author of sin. 2768 Tucker Lt Nat 
L 54S No Arminian will doubt a man fniing debarred of his 
lilxrty by shutting luni up in a gaol ; tior will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon being let h'wse he is at 
lii'Kirty to go which way be please.y 2850 R. Wilberforcr 
H o// Rapt, as3 Thmt who compiled the Service-Books of 
the Church of KtiKlaml were not Calvinists. 

attrib. 2876 Bancmoet Hisi, U.S* VI. index 510 Union 
of Calvinist, colonies proposed. 

Calvim’litic, a. {t prec. 4 - 10 . ] Of or be- 
longing to C.alvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin, Caivinisik Metkmiisis ; a section of the 
Methodists wlio follow the Ctlvinistic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distinguished from the Arminian 
opinitms of Wesley ; thtir chief seat is in Wales. 

rSwo ScoiT Ahkpi *iv, 'The cloak and band of the Calvin* 
istic divine, »8§o R, Wilieworck Hoi/ Bapt, 245 'The 
Calvinistic dm:iri»e» of Eketjon, Predestination, and Per- 
severance arc incompatible with. .Baptismal Regeneration. 

0alirim*»tical, a. [h prec. + -al.] » Cal- 

vmmTW ; of the nature oc pertaining to, Calvin- 
ism, Hence Otlviai'istioialir tzdv, 

%6o6W, Crash AW Rom, Fort^enrs 78 Is not such a Cal- 
ijifns,ticall sentence worthy to be rxurea out for euer ? ^ 2779 
Johnson Milimt L. P, 238 His theological opinions 
are wid to have l>iKcn first CalvinisticaL 28x4 Scott U^ap, 
XXV, This calvinwttcul Colonel, 2853 Lytton M/ Aw/ I. 
36s illopjw) Mrs, Averjcl, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
cafvinistical cap. 

2874 Hjceman Hist Qminfmrt led. ®) 58 The BiKtrine of 
Free-will is laid down m Calvinwiically m one could wish. 
*83® XLVL 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 

severe on their little amusements. 

Calvini’Stioato, v. To make Calvinislic. 
a834”43 Soutbiky JJoeiar'Klm^ If the old English worthy. , 
had been Calvinii^ticated till the milk of human kindnm 
with which his heart was always ready to overflow had. 
turned sour, ^ 

0i#*liriEiai0, v. [see -kbJ a. mir. To follow 
CaMit, to teach Calvinism, b. irmm To imbue 
with Calviabm. Hence Oalvitiiaedj, Oaiviaaissittg 

Heylim Cert Epiri. *75 He did not Arminkni»s in 
all tninw, I am %um he Calvinwd in none. *lb4 M^'Cplloch 
Scoil 11,75 This Cftlvinised Onmtry. ^ x8d* 1^, Rev, CX, 540 
One brother Churchman w« Romanising^ or another Caf- 
vlaislng, »i6« Hid, Apr. 325 The Calvimst has Calvinittd 
. # iht services of M« Chmoh by his hymns, Soothby 
Sir T. 3 fom (xB^x) II. 40 The Calvimzing Oeirgy. 
CaTTino-# m camb. Cal'i’tasstic, 

|!i«04 FfiSWfii 11587) 39 Calling aome 

Angia-puritimL seme CdiuiMofap/siM.} xMf H. Mor« 
HAk Hial, IV, xviii. Ci 7*3) 3*5 The Turks indeed are^heW 
ITeftt Fafalkts, whence tome in »p*x»ch call this Point of 
Ckivin, Cafivino-Turdsm. 

Oalmsli (WwlJ), «. [f. CalfI ■f^isB.] 

1. Resembling a calf ; calf-like, doltish, stupid, 
b. Of or addicted to calf* worship. 


2570 Pithihy Note Papists (Collier) 4 The Bui bewitcht his ' 
caluish braine. 2660 Gauden Brounrig 48 He was trans- 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Beckford Italy II. 71 Her Majesty's absolute com- 
mands having swept females off the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2. nonce-use. [f. Calf 2 .] Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with ptin on prec. sense). 

2826 Lamb Let in Final Mem. viii. (2850) 210 The cramp 
. .clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar bullishly. 

Calvity (ksedviti). rare. [ad. L. calvities bald- 
ness, f. calv-tis bald ; cf. F. calviiiel] Baldness. 

2633 CocKERAM, Caluify, baldnes.se. 2656 Blount Glossogr.-, 
Calvity^ baldness, deceit. 1886 Cornh. Afag. 384 Middle- 
aged . .and inclining to calvity and obeseness. 

Calvor, -xir, variants of Calver v. 

Calvysfote, obs. form of Calf’s-foot. 

Calwey, var. form of Calewey, Obs., a peat. 
Calx (ksslks). Forms: 5 cals, 5-7 calce, 7 | 
callixe, ealxe, 8 calix, 7 - calx. jPl, calces 
(formerly also calxes). [L. calx, ealc-em lime; 
applied in an extended sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as qnick-Ume.j 
1. A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting calcining ’) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as lime is burned in a kiln. 

The calx was formerly taken as the essential substance or 
‘ alcohol ’ of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
had been dispelled. The ‘calx 'of a metal was supposed 
to be the result of the expulsion of * phlogiston ' ; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a .state of sublimation. 

c 2460 Bk. Quintessence 7 Caste . . cals of . . gold . . in wiyn . . 
and 5e schule haue ^oure Hca«r..bettir gilt. 2605 Timme 
Quersit. i, xiii. 56 The black feces . . being reduced . . into a 
cake. Ibid. n. v. 223 Put fire thereunto, .untill the earth. . 
is well calcined. .Divide this thycallixe, 2620 B. Jonson 
Aich, n. V, Sub. How do you .sublime him? Pac. With the 
calce of Egg-shells. 262a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(2653) 268 Calcination is solution of bodies into Calx or 
Alcool. 2670 Pkit Trans.N. 2042 Nor reduced into a calx 
but by a atrong fire, by which it will turn into a sulistance 
like unslaked iime. a 2692 Boyle IVks . L 720 All brought 
into cakes or powders that are vzhite. i7Sd C, Lvcah Ess. 
Waters L 3 Lead by calcination. .becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth. Ibid. Metals deprived of, .phlogiston . . are 
reduced to calces, 2782 J. T, Dillon Trav. Spain 233 
Metallic cakes. 2792 Hamilton BertkollePs Dyeing 1 , Ci, 
i. 7 Oxygen may be separated from some oxyds or metallic 
c.Tlces. 182a Sir H. Davy Ckem. Philos. 23 Having ascer- 
tained the increase of weight of lead during its conversion 
into cak, zSaa Imison Sc. 4 " Art XI. no The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. 

At* *799 Southey Nondescr. Hi. Wks, ITL 63 Some mass 
for the jKior souk that bleach, And burn away the calx of 
their offences In that great Purgatory crucible, 

f 2. Sometimes in Latin sense * lime ’ : esp. in 
calx vive, cakevive (L. calx viva, F, ckaux vivc) 
tprick-lime, Obs. 

Styward Mari. Discip. 1. xst They ought to haue . , 
Calx viue, Lint seede Oile^ etc. 2642 French Distill, v. 
(xfist) 120 Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive. 2653 Ash- 
mole Tkeai. Chem. Brit xx 6 Our true Cakevive. .our Fer- 
ment of our Bread, 2834 Brit Hush. 1 . 439 Calx is lime 
combined with acids, 

3. .Eton School slang. [Another 1^. sense of calx, 

* the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

2864 Daily Tel. i Dec., The Collegers were over-weighted 
, .ana the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times. 

CalyMte. [f. Gr. mRbEt} little hut] One of a 
class of early saints who passed their lives in huts, 
Ca’lycaatik. Eot [ad. L. Calycanthos.] A 
book-name of the Natural Order Calycanlhacm. 
1866 Trem. Bot, Calycomihacex iOdyointim}. 

Calyca'ntltazxiy*. Bot [f. Gr. xaXvH- Calyx 
flower + -Y.J The conversion, partial 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, 
as in the variety of primrose called Jack-in-the- 
box. Hence Calyca*».tliemoti 8 a, 
x88o Gray Dot Texidbk. 400 Cat/canihemy, name of the 
monstrosity in which the calyx imitates an exterior corollaw 
II CalycautliiU (kselik^eml^j^s). Bot. [modJ.^., 
f. Gr. koKvh- Calyx ' kMor Bower.] A North 
American genus of shrubs ; esp, Calfcanihus Jiori- 
dus or Carolina Allspice, 

28^84 yXim Yonnse Trial L 290 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthas out of the greenhouse, 2884 Stevenson 
Silver. S^uait ad? CdCyj^a*nthuS'Crept, Eke a hardy weed# 
all over our mugh parlor. 

: Calyciloi^ (kse:lmrj35®*j^l, kI!i.‘si-\ a. Bot 
\ [f, L. calyc-om igalyx) a. Gr. nttkon- -f flor-cm flower 
I -f-AL.] Having the stamens and petals inserted 
i in the calyx, m CWyoifio'xat®, CMyoSfto'xom#, 
in same sense, 

OuvmMkm. Bod. i, v. 58 Polypetalous flowers have 
their stamens injierted on the receptacle . , or inserted upon 
the calyx, and are hentxii: called Calydiilmal, as Pea, Bramble, 
Apple. x&Bcf Gray Bob* Texi-M. 400 CalyeiJIorvm, petals 
: (distinct or ccNdescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 

; Caljoifbnn (kse-lisif^im, ksili-si-), a. BoL [f. 

I as prec, + -foem j dL mod,F, mlidformEl 


Having the form of a calyx, calyx-shaped. Also 
erroneous spelling of Calicifokm cup-shaped. 

2831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 453 Male flowers in 
elongate aments, caliciform scale diversely .shaped. 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 463 Woodsia . . involucre inferior, 
membranous, at first calyclform. 

Calyciaal vkseli'smal), a. Bot. [f. Calycinb 
- f-AL.J —Calyoine I, 

1832 J. Davies Alamial Alai. Med, 453 Salkinex . . male 
flowers, calicinal scale supporting an unilocular ovary. 1835 
Linkley AW.JT 848) I. 386 While the calycinal pro- 
tuberance is making its appearance. 

CSalycinar, a. Bot. [f. as prec. -I -AR.] , 1. *« 
prec. 2. (see quot.) 

i865 Treas. Bot., Calktnar,yihm a flower becomes double 
by an increase in the number oflobes of the calyx or .sepals. 

Calycisie (ksedisoin, -in), a. [f. L. calyc-em 
(calyx) -t -mK] Of or belonging to the, calyx; 
resembling a calyx. 

1, Bot. 

1B16 CcLEBRoOKE Asiaf. Res. XI 1. 539 Embraced at the 
base by the calycine hemispherical cup, 2830 X^indley 
Nat Sfst Bot 218 The symmetry of the .stainen.s, corolline 
and calycine segments. iftSi S. Thomson Wild FI* ni, 
ied, 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2. Biol, md Bhys. (See Calyx 2.) 

2872 Nicholson Palvoni. 233 Sphieronites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores, 18(77 Huxley Anat 
Imr .<4;^.ii. 96 A calycine investment for tiie whole animal 

Calycle (kse-lik’l). Bot. [ad. L. calycul-us 
(which is now often used instead dim. of calyx.l 

1. A little calyx ; a. A row of bracts or leaves 
surrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx, b. The outer prop.er cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion, f C. Formerly, the outer envelope 
of a bud. 

2731 Bailf.y vol. 11, Calycle, with Botanrsts^asmall bud of 
a plant. 2803 Rees Cyci., Caljcle, a term invented by Vail- 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of the 
calyx. 2880 Gray Bot 'Pextbk. -joo C’alycuius, an invo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx, 

2. Erroneous form of Calicle. 

Hence OaTyoled. a,, having a calycle, calyciikte, 
2794 Martyn Romsemls Bot, xxvi. y/B mte, 1 *he calyx is 
. .calyckd, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
base. 2810 Emycl. Lond. I. 683/1 Calycled andromeda, 

Calycoiri, -oi'deotis, a. Bot. [f. Gr. tchbv/e- 
Calyx + -on>, + -eous ; the Gr. was 
2866 Treas. Bot, Calycoideom, resembling a calyx, 

Calycular (kali-kiill^), a. Bot [f. L. cafy* 
cul-us Calycle + -ab. Cf. tockI. F. caikuiairell 
Relating to or composing a calycle (in its various 
senses). 

2658 Sir T. Browns Card. Cyrus iii, Even the Autumnal 
bnd.s, which await the return of the Sun, do after th«_ winter 
solstice multiply their calicukr leaves. 2707 Sloan® 
yamaka I. 259 The calycular leaves are purple. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Calknlar, a term of motivation, when the outer 
bracts of an involucre are much shorter than the inner. 

Calyculat© (kali'kiiflfkk). a. Bot. [f L. cafy* 
cul-us Calycle + -Am '■b 2 . ClF^calicuk.} Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Calyoulated, (having 
fruit) enclosed in a calyx or involucre. 

2600 SLOANEin Phil ThstNr.XVI 1.466 Calyculatcd Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 2^ Ibid.^^zZ Such ♦ . havje 
the Calyx of their Flower non deciduous, in which the Fruit 
standeth as in a Cup, and these he calls Calyculatcd Fruits. 
27*4 Sloane yamaka 1 1. 95 Of 'Frees which bear berries, 
and are umbilicated or cahculated. 28S0 Gray Bot. Text- 
bk, 400 C&iyctilaie, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Ca»Tyctile» Another form of Calycle; see 
-C0LE and cf. F. calicult. 

Calyon, variant of Caliow, Ohs, 
Calypto'bla'StiCf a. ZooL [f. Gr. mKxmrl-s 
covered 4- RAaorm sprout, shoot,] (Hydroids) 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

2860 Nicholson ZooL viii. {2880) 22a The name of *Ca- 
lyptoblastic Hydroids’ has been proposed by Professor All- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanolarians. 

1 Calsrptolit© (kllrpt^lMl)- [f. Gr. m- 

Aurrd-s covered 4* -LITE.] A variety of Zircon. 

2839 Sherard Min* C285S) 288 CalyptoUte, very minute 
dark brown crystals, having the form of zircon. 

II €alyptra (kSIi'ptrl), Bot. In 8 oalyptre. 
[mod, L. a. Gr. Kkkbmpa covering, veil, f. ^oAh-r- 
rm to cover. Cf. F. €alyptred\ A hood or cover ; 
spec. a. the hood of the sporecase in mosses ; b, 
* the interior membranaceous and often haity cover- 
ing of the ovarium* (De Candolle and Sprengel 
Bhilos. Plants 61). 

*753 Ckambees Cycl Sapp.,. Cmlypira. 2777 'R.ompn 
Brit, Flora 26 A calyptra is the calyx of a Moss, covering 
the fmetifleatiott Kke a hood. 27^ Martyh Mamseau^s 
Bot xxxE. 493 A lidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
calyptre. xlw J. E. Smith Pkys. Mot 40a Mosses, which 
have, .a hood-like corolla, or calyptra# hearing the styk, 
and concealing the capsule, 2830 Lindley Nat Syst Mot 
60 (Of the Mangrove Tribe} Calyx superior, .with the lobes 
varying in number, .occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. 
28^ Caeknter Veg. Phys, § 734 
CaJyiriirate (kllrptrifT), a. Bot [f. prec.+ 
-At B » 2 * C£ F. calyptrEJ Having a calyptra, 
hood, or covering ; hooded, operculate. 
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: Lmsyiur JVai. Syst Each fibre of, the roots 

has a calyptrate covering at the extremity. 1835 — hitrod. 
B&i. f 1848,1 1, 327 The calyx is . . calyptrate, if at the period 
of failing it bursts on one' side, as in Eischscholtxia. 

, €alyptriform (kali-ptriffjm), Bot, [f. as 
prec. H -FOEM.J Calyptra-shaped. 

1830 Lindley Na-t. Bui, 46 I'he corolla is calyptri- 
fonn in Antholoma, *880 Gray Texi^hk. 400 Ca(y^* 
irtforM-^ calyptra-shaped; as the calyx of Eschsclwltzia, 

' So, CalyptriiMio’rplioms a, [Gr, nop<^ 

* AppUed in., Botany .to ascidia which have a dis- 
tinct lid.'' Syd, Sac. Lex, 1881. 

Calyptrogea (kali-ptrAl^en). BcA [f. Or. 
AraAunrpa covering 4- -on N taken in sense of*' pro- 
ducer The outer zone or layer of tiie mcristem 
or primary tissue of the youngest jiart of plants, 
iSSx N'aiure XXIIL 2S8 Fanrzoties of meristem : ~calyp- 
trogen, dermatog;'en, pcrihlein and pleroine. 1S84 Bowt-ia 
Scott Dc Bnrys Phancr. ^ Penis ^ Since this accession 
originates in certain emses from a special layer of meristem, 
the latter is to be disting'uislied as the calypirogen, 

ii Calyste^ia (ka;!istf’d,: 5 iah Bot. [f. Gr. ltd- 
Xvic- Calvx 4- tTrcy?; covering, in reference to the 
generic <Hstinction. j A genus of plants separated 
by modern botanists from Cofivokmhis, fjecause of 
the two large bracts which enclose the cttlyx ; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges, 

s88o N'fftv / ^tr^imam I. 8$ A tangle, or wilclcrnetis of dew- 
1>errie.s, white calystegias. 

Calyver, obs. form of Calivee. 

Calyx (kise'liks, kc^^diks). Formerly aLso calix. 
Ph calycos ^ktedis/z), rarely calyxes. fL. calyx^ 
a. Gr, icfiXv^ outer covering of a fruit, llower, or 
bud; shell, husk, pod, pericarp , from rootof/raAdir- 
T€iv to cover). In med.L. and in the Romanic 
langs., this word has run togetlier in form with the 
much commoner Batin w(?rd caiix ‘ cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel and the two are to a great extent 
treated as one i>y modern scientific writers, so that 
the calyx of a flower is commonly (ttiough quite 
erroneously) explained as the * iower-cup \ ^and the 
form ca^x and its derivatives are applied to many 
cupdike organs, which have nothing to do with the 
ca^x of a flower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared to a ca/ix or cup. See sense 2 and cf. Calix.] 

1 , BaE The whorl of leaves (sepals), edther separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 16S2, Emyaie- 
menL 

Cxfiyi: MAtnam Ami, Pietutr Ctdjx .. fioris basht cst 
*686 Ray Ifisi. Pitini. I, A a Calyx, folHcuius rive, invo- 
lucrum fioris . . the cup enclosing or containing the llower.] 
ite fsee OlyculateI. *704 .10 J. .Harhis Lex, TecM. 
xjxS k* B«aoi.«y Afe®' impm, Fletniing ii, fed. a» S3 
The ^ other EraceJ whose petak camiat contain £hem5ielv» 
within the Boundi of the Chalyx, are call’d ronnd podded 
Flowers. *737-59 Miixm Card. IJkf, Explaa. Terms, 
line empalement, CaUx^ is generally understood to mean, 
those l«a« tendier leava, which cover the other part* of the 
flower. J79* E. FMaww Bot, Gmrd, 1. The effect 

of light occarioas the actions of the vegetable imtscles . . 
which open their calyxes and chorols. *8ca Ma®. Edce- 
woiiiTH Morad T, 1*8*61 1, xvih *44 The hrowa calyces of 
the geraaium flowers. x8<S^ Ruskim Etk. Dwi asa I’he 
calyx » nothing but the swtiddling clothes of the flower ; 
the diiM-hlwom i$ haurKl up in it, hand and foot. 
h, Ap|dlecl to similar parts of other organisms. 
x%x RtciiAftwosi Gmi, vtk. a®4 In the sea-hly it Cthe 
xtewmchl reixms In tim calyx surrounded by the arms. sBya 
ISTicHotsOM Pa^lgfMt, 119 At the Mimaik of me stem b placed 
the body, which h termtfd the * calyx’, 

2 , I%ys. mid Biel Variant spelling of C a wx, 

*83* It Kmx A not, I’h© »ly« i Infundi- 

bula! arc wall metmbraiieoas duc£» which embrace. . the dr- 
cumference of the mainm'iilm. Toon C>rf. 4wi. I. 
357, 'I The part of the ovary in which the ovum li lodged is 
termed the calyx. 

8. Camk, m m/fx 4 aif^ 

diih; m/yxdih adj. 

*870 Hookek SM, Plom 315 Beta., Fruit adiMtte to the 
disk and *caJyx«biwe. *%« Ot»vi« MVem, Bo/. 1. i. 7 
^Calyx-teaves or Sepals, *84^ -S* Toon Cff/, Am/, IV, 
*137/* A,.%alfX'llke arranfeiiient. *870 llooKsa Si^d, 
P'kmjf 176 *Calyx4imb decidiioiig. 
vih ijj The «p}«rmo*t llciww genemlly m* two 
^cftlyx-bbe*. xlTw Hwiek S/vd Pi'm'0 Smamm in* 
ferted on the Valyx-mcmth. MM, 115 Bract* lotwer than 
llse ovate *ailyK«segBteni», I/dd S65 *Caly**t«th simrt. 
/M. xSj ^Cklyx-twlie mid corolla white, 

f {?h. AIbo oaismm,-Bmndp 

fFwMt one or other of the Romanic 
tangs, : F. m/fmif mkfms, Sp. mkamf, Fg, eaifScs 
It. m/mfii breecto, drawen* ;—late L, midmes ; 
Eugmeiilative forms of l,*calcm^SiKcaImt Fg, calm 
lU caimr F. cMmssc hose, f. L. mkms shoe, half- 
Bcwrt.J Drawers, hosoi Irouacrs j used of tliose of 
oriental nations. 

i6*« C* Tmr. 63 llie next that they weare » # 

of taliics wlih ample rieetei , . wider *hi'« a faire of 
CAk«arif% < f the <uimf , wldcli reach to tlirir aintlcis* »%6 
r C/ZiMv/n, i or Cmisfme.% a kiiud of draww 

m w*’h like |ja«iie?it of li»ne», wlikli the l*«rks wear next 
tf^eir ’ 4 ia, ndw II usiitiftr 7 Vw. ng 'fl» belter sort of timt 
m% lic« wcat iwwjt Umwcm or iMAWfc 


Cam (kosm), sk Also camb, camm. [cf. Dci. 
kam (MDu. mm)y Ger. kamm, Da. and Sw. Lam^ 
the same word as Eng, Comb, but also applied to 
a * toothed rim or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
wheel’, as in Du. kamrad, Ger. kammrad^ Da, 
and Sw. kamhjid * toothed wheel, cog-wheeD; 
thence also mod.F. came * cog, tooth, catch of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle of a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to serve to raise 
a pestle or forge-hammer’. Taken into English 
prob. either from Du. or Fr. 

The primary meaning of Teut. kamho- was * toothed in- 
strument cf. its cognates Gr. you Ao- tooth, peg, Skr.y<!ewi5’/*<sB- 
tusk, OS lav. zybu tooth : see Comb.) 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is employed to actuate any 
kind of non -uniform, alternating, eIH|>tical, or 
rectilineal movement. The original method was 
by cogs or teeth fixed or cut at certain points in 
the circumference or disc of a wheel, but the 
name has been extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart-shaped, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that serves a similar purpose, 

*777 Specif, f-V, Fkkers Patent No. 1168 The wheel F 
turnini; a cylinder with a cam and two crankes.^ 1805 
Specif .y.fiariofs Patent No. 3888 Upon aiiyaxis A., 
apply a pin, cam, crank or curve or curves C. *831 G. 
Forier ,S 7 /X’ Mam*f 267 Camms, or wheels of eccentric 
form. 183a Babbage Ec&n, Mannf, vi. ted. 3* 44 If one or 
more projecting pieces, called cams, are fixed on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever, *858 Greener Gunnery 
41I *867 Atkeimum No. 2084. 440/3 An iron camb for 

^wer-looms. *879 CastdPs Teckn. Mane, 1 . 407/2 Cams are 
variously-formed plates, or grooves,^ by means of which a 
circular may be converted into a reciprocating motion. 

b. Ghr/iA, as cam-ball ttalve^ cam-gf'oovCf cam^ 
gear wimk cam skajL cam-whed, 

*879 Camills Teckn. Bduc, IV. 393/1 A cam -groove cut in 
the reverse .side of the crank-plate. 1874 Kniigmt Diet, 
Meek, 435/2 The duty of the cam-wheel is to give an inter- 
mittent reciprocating motion to the bar, 

Ca«2tl, tbx mrtk, dial. [ * 8c. kamCy balm, a. 
ON. kamkr (Da. and Sw. kam) Comb, crest, ser- 
rated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc. The 
same w^ord originally as Comb, ami Cam but 

the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no consciousness of their identity.] 

A ridge ; a long narrow earthen mound ; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

*788 Mak-smacl R. Yorkdt.Gkn. iK. IX S.l, C«m, any 
Ion? mound of made earth. *8^55 Wkitly Gkss.., Cam., a 
mound of eartli, a hank lx>undary to a fiela, x86* Ramsay 
Remht. .Ser. u, Introd. a6 lYorksk, dm/.iCmi tloun t‘ cam’ 
sold. *876 Af/d Vorksk, Gkm.f Cam, a rise of liedge* 
ground ; generally cam-side. 

Cam, sk^ diai. [f. Cam a, or v.] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in pumose. 

1875 Lam, Gloss. lE. U. Si, When he meets wi cam, there's 

no good to Iw done. 

f 0 am, a. anti adv, Obs, exc. diaL Also kam, 
(7 jfeamme). [Adopted from Celtic : in Welsh 
mm crooked, Fieiit, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye ; Manx 
cam im in Gaelic) ; Ir. cam Olr, camm crooked, 
Tcpr. an OCeltic *mmb$'S, as in the propar name 
Cambmimmm * crooketl town I In English prob- 
ably from Wtish, and no doubt in oral mt long 
before the ifAh c. when first, found in literature; 
the derived form cammed is m the Fromptorium.] 

A. adj. Crooked, twisted,.bent from the straight 
Hence mmi, dial Perverse, obstinate, ‘cross*. 

,1* *600 Kooice« Serrn, m.Wk*. 11 698 Hw mind k f*erverse, 
kara led- *676 ca«j|, and erwiked. ilHa 5r, Pasg^mis 
%sf Cmn m thf fwu»e, Cam are ihyae eyki »i*d wayes . . 
Cam arc Ihy Icwkes, ihyite eyks ihy wayi bewrayes. *853 
Akkem A t< wiksk* Tales 1 3S iGawt and niobstinateMm mule. 
*S6« Hcgmei ia sWmm, Mag* V. 236/2 As cam as a p«.g. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, awry, 
askew (also ^g,)* CMtm mm (mm), * crooked, 
athwart, awry, 'cross from the pur|>ose* (J.); c£ 
Km RAM* 

*579 Tmmvi CaMuts Serm. Tim* 900/* We speak© In 
%md earnest, and nietne i»t, ,to «y, widlt on, hehaiie yomr 
geltt» ainftilly : and ^ cl«»e hm am itkt Cr««iiieii, 

fdef Sha»». C#r, in, *. 304, Sidm, *l%m li deane kwme. 
Brai. Mewely awry. *8** Omm, s.v. Cmtmfk% llie 
wrpiig way, cieane cantrmrie, ^mt^e kamis*. *yo8 MnrrrEOX 
RmbdsA f . mv% Here they go quite kam, and art cl«m 
contrary to Jomwwt, E'mm, c»©k«l 

0»m ikam), ». diad * ; tmm* mud fn/n |f. Cam 
tf.J quote.) 

c *746 J,Coix«« <Tim Bohhlti^ j|^. Wki, (»fcl 

S % So ot leh I» t hat they} mosm'd littk or none ; boh agrerf 
f pey aw uneeott flo paiv all between them|. xlky-Ti If aju 
uwMU. s. Y., A imo treads down the who* fcl k mid 
to mm, Borm, *875 Lame, Glm, w. 

He owns lik sliooa at th” heel. ISM*, Cam, to cf»» or 
contradict; to Gfpmi vexMtady; .to ^u&rrti I'll m» 
him, an’ get «p ha temf^er. 

Cam, o\m. aad form of mme^ piu t ®f 


Cam, obs. f. Ch-AM, Khaf, and var. Ca.lm 
f Ca'madsa. Obs. Also oamaka, -cammaka, 
-aca,’camoea, cammoca, -oka. [a. OF. camocas 
{kapioztkas in Froissart) ‘ silk stuff approaching 
satin’ (Godef.), or med.L. camoca, camacum, mecL 
Gr. mptovya ; also in Sp. caiimcan, camucan, acc. 
to Doxy, ad. Arab, kamkhd or kimkhd, wdiich 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. cavqud\ A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. 

*375 ^Pill 0/ Bdw. Ld. Despmeer (trans. Rock My great 
bed of blue caraaka, with gi iffins, also another Led of <:a- 
maka striped with white and blade. 1393 Lang!,. P.JV. C. 
XVII. 299 A cote of cammoka oher of clone scarlctt, a 1400 
Co?r. My si. 163 In kyrtyl of caminakakynge am I dadde, 
C1475 Sqr. Imne Degre 835 Your curtaine.sof caniaca, all in 
folde. c 1485 A. E, Misc, (*855' 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

{1717 Blount Law Diet., Camaca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better. 2876 Rock Text. Fahr. iv. 30.] 

Oamack, Sc. form of Cammock-, 

Ii Camsiiieu (kamayt? h A.lso ■ cam.ayeu. [F, 
camciimfotmitxFpcamahku, c&malmn see Ca.meo.]' 

1 , ~ Cameo. 

2596 Danett tr. Coniines ^1614'! 264 Goodly Camayeux 
excellently well cut. 1727 51 Chambers Cyc/,, Canutku or 
Camay fu. ,a peculiar sort of onyx : also. ._a stone, whereon 
are found various figures, and representations of landskips, 
&c., formed, .so as to exhibit pictures without paintiijg. 
S73X Bailey vol. H. Camakii. 1766 (Anstey] Baik Guide 
X. 65 And .sure no Camayeti was tn er yet seen Like that 
which I purchas'd at VVicksted’s Machine. 

2 . A method of painting in monochrome. 

. *7*7 5* Chambers Cyci., Cantaieu is also used for a paint- 
ing, wherein there is only one colour ; and where the lights 
and shadows arc of gold, wrouglit on a golden, or azure 
ground, 1755 in Johnson. 1875 Fortnum Maioiicayx. 96 
A small plate, the painting of which in blue camaifeu is, etc. 

t CamaiL Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. camail « IT. 
caf malkj It. camaglia ; acc. to Diez f. cap head 4- 
mail Mail, and thus orig. ‘ head-armour ’.] 

1 . A piece of chain-mail armour attached to the 
basinet or head-piece, and protecting the neck 
and shoulders. In comb., as camail-lace. 

x&z$ Mr.s. Bkav De P'aix xi. (1884' 127 The dagger there- 
fore slipped out, and sliding athw’art the cmnaii of Iris 
nent fell to the ground. 1:^4 Bootell Arms if Arm. viii. 
X27 In England the basinet was constantly worn wdth the 
camail, l>ut without any veniaile. lidd. x, 197 'i'he caiimtl- 
lace or other mode of attachment was covered l>y a plate* 
generally enriched, which formed a part of the bajiinet, 

2 . (See qiiot.) 

1670 La.« 3 shls Italy 1. 147 The Canons in the 

Quire wear a rochet and camail. rfiSr Blount 
Camail i Ft.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather: 
also a blew or pm pic ornament, worn l>y Bishops ulmve 
their Rochets, mid reaching as low as the bent of the arm, 
1823 Crabb Teckn. Diet.,' Camail \Fcd,\ a purple orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet, 

S. *A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of furl 
1858 in StMMONOs Dkt, Trade. 

Hence Camailed tr., havkig^a camail. 

*874 BoOT'F.ll Arms ^ Arm. viii. xaS In Engkiirl the 
camatktl basinet ceased to be worn when the tjlh century 
was only two or tisree years oki. 

Camaiie, obs form of Camel. 

0 a»ms*Molite# Also Oamaldmlite, -d'nliRii, 
-dule, -dolensian. A memlter of the rdighms 
order humletl by S. Romuald at CamaWoli In the 
Afiennines, at the begiiming of ihe i ith c. 

X7»7 •5X Chambers CycL, Cama/dulmmarf'amaidMmpm, 
1764 Maclaiks tr. Moskeim’s Etc/, Hkt. >1844^ I. 356 '* In 
the year 1023* Rotmuild, at» Italian fanatk . . foumled the 
order or congregation of the Camaliblites. itS» 3 Hi hai w 
E myci, L 373 s, v. dRuiiolfJ alw es- 

tehhrimd cSmalduk isuimerks IL yia/a fGregory 

XVI j Mime *823 gener.d of his owivr, die 
Camail, var. of Clmbly, coarse timiian) utiolkic 
Oamalyoit, obs. form of Camkliok. 
Camamelvla, -ill©, -yll©, o!i«, ff, Camomile, 
CamaafA^ (ka-mM). BM, [a, Gr. mpupa (see 
CA««tA) ; cf, F, mm&m '.In sense ft'.] 
a. A membranous fruit composetl of two united 
valves and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (l.ittr^ and Syd, Sm, Li,v.}, 
E. One of the cells of a fruit o. A carpel ( ireas. 
Mm, i86f>). 

iWa Gmay Mot, TexLbk, 40<'>^Camara awl iet diariiwriv® 
Cwnertila itliiwabcri are »oiiieti«c» I'wr ii» celb mC u 
imk, 

IlCMaara^CkxmSra). [Native name iiiGiiiaiia.] 
^ A hard dumbk timter oldaintcl fomi fb/tcryx 
^arata * (N,0* IxgimimMf 7 rcm, /Mf, i Shu* 

II Obi, [Sp, mmarada, lit, ‘ rooia- 

fel G me CmBAim.] 

L A companj of Roldieii messing or lorlglng 
tc^ctlitr, 3. Oi» of meb a coiiifaBy in lik rela- 
tlon to the others; a coinmde, 

BAiftKT Tkccr, IFWw# u is. f Wkh bk CiWoar«laf* 

1 st* k jikiself, mbw* qmtt, mul frltHsHy. Mid, 

X0 Pesceosilti# Nlg«r did cmidewiw wistw dealit, * wltol* 
Cswaradaof Eoltikw, /i«f,Glo»#49 Camarmim, a 
wofd, is • ir»ll uttinter of i* cbt** widitri* mud is the 
half* uf a K|tia«li#, ktiii| viik«l iii ilwir lwifiiti&. 

CmmAmd^^ qIm, form of Ohwaoi. 

If I 2 ium»i.arte (ktmanvdM t [Fr, , t cama- 
Co»EAi«.| *The familiarity whbli exlitt 
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between comradeship; loyalty 

to, or partiality for, one’s comrades ; esp'if de 
corps. 

xa<|o Fraseds Ifag'. XXL 721 A spirit of camaraderie and 
partisanship prevails in matters of art. 2863 Rus.se ll Diary 
North iL 107 'Fhe only camaraderie I have witnessed 
in America exists among the West Point men. 

Camarike, obs. form of CAMBitic. 
il CJaiaarilla (kaemarida, Sp. -2*1%). [Sp., 

dim. of ca/nara room, Chambkk.] 

1. A small chamber, 

s86o Emekson Cond. IJfo Wks. IL 312 Now and then, one 
has a new cell or camarilla opened in his brain. 

2l. a private cabinet ot' counsellors ; a cabal, 
clique, junto ; a body of secret intriguers. 

2839 R. M. Heveki.ey Heresy Hum. PrieHh. in Confer- 
ence IS a camarilla of priests, wlio, with closed doors, make 
ail the laws by which the society is regulated. 28^ A’atA 
Abrc V. 445/1 It is only a camarilla which demands Lord 
Palmerston’s return to office. 2867 Waud in F.ss. Reunion x 17 
No camarilla of worUlly-iuiuded politicians lay or sacerdotal. 

I! Ca naariil©, Ohs. Aisocamerin©. {i.Cama- 
rJna (Ka/id/n>a), the name of a Sicilian town, 
beside which was a pestilential marsh.] A fetid 
marsh or swamp. Also/rX'*. 

2576 N KWi f (N tr, Lenmids i ompHex, 'I'o Rdr., This Author 
..doth not onely, .vvmie into die very (Julph atid Carnarine 
of Mati'^ apjiurant wilfulnesse. 2617 .S. Coi.t.iNs De/. Bp. 
FJie 454 And ilue wee inoruaile now, if King Henry voyded | 
such a Camartue? 168 x P. RvcAt.'T (VvVA*/.* 163 'Plie danger 
of poisuiious setnts, and Ckum:rines of Cu.stuias, wiiich use 
to euvenome atjd infect the sotil. 

II Camas, carnash, canimas, variant forms of 
Qj’ama-sh /'amassia €sniienta\ a liliaceous ])]ant, 
whose liulbs are eaten by North American Indians, 
1837 W. luviN'O t/i/ii? Ihmnroiile l\. 221 ' 1 ‘he Indians., 
come to it in the summer time to dig the camash root. 1884 
joApuiN* Mim.kr A/rw. Rime 83 The camas blossom, .all 
Oregon in the early spring, 
iience Camas rafc f see quot.N 
2868 WwiD Homes toii/iout //. i. 35 The Camas Rat 
{Pseudosimta hwmiisK . 'Fhe name is derived from its food, 
wiiich consists chiefly of quainasli .root, 

Camayeu: see Cam a 11 : 0 , 

C^imayle, camaylle, obs, forms of Camel. 
Oamb, ol». fonn of Comb. 

Cambac©, ?obs. form of Canv.ws.s or Camapa). 

2480 CAfOMAVK ('hroH. 177 'i'hanne w:huld thei clothe him, 
and gird him with a gii'dill of canibace. 

CAmbake, obs. form of Cammock, 
t OambaL 0k» '/^Cbmbly (or next). 

2»9» Haio.wv'T l'"W. II. I. aS7 Marchants which come out 
of Ouru come to faiy innske, cawbak, agats, silkc. 
Cambay©** [f Ctmkty & st?a-j)ort of India.] 
A kind of cotton cicjth made in India. 

*7»7 A. liAMitTcw Niw Ace. M. /mi. L L 9. Coarse 
chequer'd Cloth, called Cambaya Lungies, made 01 Cotton- 
yarn, 2874 .Kmigh? Dki, Mf€h, 43s Camhayes. 

CJamber (fcie'mbai), sk Also CIambek. fa. F, 
mmh'Cf f. mmhrcr: see next Cf. Cambbel.] 

1. The condition of being slightly archeti or 
convex above. Also nner. u flat tenet! arch. 

2628 Camkr-keeHti in 4I. 2823 P, Nichoiaok Pratt, 
ffniid, ma Camber . . ib« convexity of a beam upon the 
wpfMjredji^e, in order yo prevent iH becoming straight or ci>ri- 
cave by it'^own weigtii, or by the burden it may have to 
fiustaiii, ia cour** of time. /iM, 583 Camlwr; an arch on 
the tf4> of m aperture, «r cm iJie top of a beam; w’hence 
Camlwr*wiiiilowj», Ifec 2876 5 *wilt Archit, 437 If the re- 
quired ri«^or camber fin a riveted girdcrl equals e in the 
wikidle in inches. iSSx 7 ‘ime$ iz Apr. 10,5 Boatbuildcrs 
imi^t on gjvjng 

2. A pkxt of tiiitber so lierit ; e camber-beam. 

2677 Mosok Meek. Plterc, itfoV 158 Camber, a piece of 

Ttmlwer cut Archirtg. € 2850 Rudim, Nmdg. «W«ak' xoa. 

3. ‘ 'I’he part of a dockyard where eami>eriag is 
performed, and timixrr kept. Also, a small dock 
in the royal yartis, for the convenience of loading 
arttl thsdiarging timber’ (Smyth Smlor^s ^Ford-hk h 

*8% I.auv Bkaskkv The Trades 403 Just outside die 
caml«r,|}*el met m in the dockyard steam-kuncli. 

4. C&mk, as oEmbor-bcEini^ -»lip (see quots.) ; 

f famhr-hndf mmhr-krckd (also adjs. 

Oambet-nos 0 , ‘an aquiline nose* (Halliwell, 
who cites * Junius*). 

XM* ilAii'EV, **t'rtwA*r./ww .. is a Beam cut hollow or 
arching In tlie ntiiklle, 18*3 R Nicuouson Prmi> Budid. 129. 

Cai-t.Smihi JirM. Idg, Smmen 32 To know whether 
stw Iw «|itully "camber, taper, or bcltwed. « 2828 

Rali<,i«ii A’o/rt/Ate!/34 li i» a groat weakening to^a ship to 
Iwive ?^ci matii w’ei.glit, 4it toili the enda, tin! Bathing in the 
Mid-Ship, which ciiiMi'tlt lliwa to warp*.*, and lin tl» Sea- 
pliraiie, anil with Marriperit* h tearmecl ^Camberkeehi 
a 264* Sim W. Monso« Nmwi 7 'w/# ill 11704^ 350/1 It 
will make the Ship CaTOl«rkeel. 2887 Smvtb dmiads 
WimPM.t Cmmi^r^hmNd dightly arch«i upwards 
in the midilte t»f the length, but not ewatnaliy hogged, x&q 
F, Ntciiowtts Pmti, 388 The *Canil>cr-sI»p i» a piece 
of board of any length or breadth,^ made convex on one or 
both and generally something less than an inch in 
tliicknens ; it is mark ine of as a rule . . When the brick- 
layer bat drown b» arch, lie gim foe camber-iHp to foe 
c«r|M;nt«r. 

CSmxi1i© 1? Ckie*inl»i), v, [afip. a. F. mmhri‘r 
* to arch slightly* ( i6ih c. fo Littre\ a senii-popular 
xe^T. of L. mmrir^ to vault (tlie natural repr* 
befog 1 mmera vault.] 


1. mtr. To he or become slightly arched or 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

2627 Cai'T, Smith Seaman * s Gram, ii, 6 The Decke doth 
camber or He compafssing. 2737 Robertson in /’A//. 'Tram. 

L. 288 Now it so happened, thro' the great weight of the 
head and stern, that the ship cambered very much. 

2. traps. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle ; to arch slightly, 

i8s® P. Nicholson Encycl, Archii. I. 74 In all these in- 
stances the difiSculty may be obviated by camljering the 
timber upwards. 1876 Gwilt Archii.y^’yj It is usual to 
camljer a riveted girder, bo that on receiving the permanent 
load it may become nearly horizontal. 288a Nature XXV. 
247 At the centre of the span, where the bottom memlier 
has been cambered upwards to a height of 150 feet for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Hence Ca'mbered ppl. a., Ca*m.beriBg pH. sk 
and ppi. a. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ii. 6 A cambered 
Decke. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cambered 
Deck^ tbe deck, .of a ship is said to be cambered, or to He 
cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the ship's 
length, and droopis toward the stem and stern. 1878 Bart- 
ley tr. Topinards Anthrop. n. vi. 340 With head erect and 
cainliered loins, 2757 Robertson in PkiL 'Frans. L. 292 
Tbe resistance of the pares bent liy the cambering. 

Camber^.: see Cambrian, 

Ca'mberwell Beau*ty* [from Cambenvd!^ 
a parish of Surrey, now within the London area.] 

A collector’s name for a species of butterfly ( Vamssa 
Antiopa\ <JCcasionally seen in England. 

1847 Tree, Berw. Nat. Club 11 . v. 198 Mr. Brotlerick re- 
marked that he had seen the * Camberwell Beauty' on 
Twixel-moor. 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 706. 

Cambial (kseunbial), a. [ad. late l 4 .cmnbmI~iSf 
t mmk'um : see Cambium and -al.] | 

1. Relating to exchange in commerce. [F.ca/tih/a/.] \ 

2864 in Webster, 

2. Dot. Pettaining to cambium. 

tSSx Card. Ckran. No. 4x4 XVI. 726 The adventitious 
roots in the cambial region of the vascular bundles. i88a 
Vines .Sachs* Bot. 230 A middle layer of the cambial cells 
always remains capable of division. 

CamMform (kse*mbifpjm), a. Bot. [f. Cambi- 
um -f -FoKM.] Of the form of, or like cambium. 

2882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 114 Cambifonn tissue. 1884 Bower 
^ Scott De Bary*s Phaner. (|r Ferns 523 1 ’he imn ow cam- 
biform cells. ^ 

f| Ca'iubio* Ohs. [It. Cambio change, ex- 
change:— L. camhmmi] a. A bill of exchange, 
b. A place of exchange, an exchange; - Cambium i. 

2645 Howell Dodonas Cr. 20 1 D. 5 Punctuality in payment 
of Cambios. 2656 Blount Gtossoj^.j CamhWt a Burse or 
Exchange as the Royal Exchange in London. 

CamMogenetic ikseimbitfid^^^/netik), a. Bot 
[f. L. cambium 'k (at. *ytv€rtfeCst f. yipcms produc- 
tion] Pertaining to the formation of cambium. 

2884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. if- Ferns 473 The 
camlHO'geneiic production of tissue, ibid. 585 An indica- 
tion of cambiogenet ic growth in tiuckness. 

Ca'mMs3B.« rare, [sec next and -iSM.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

2837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 334 Tlie authors who 
have written, .on cambism and the operations in exchanges. 

Cambist (kse-mbist *. [a. F. camhiste, f. L. 
cambium, It. eamhio exchange. (So Sp. €ambistaT)\ 
X, One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchanges ; one who deals in bills of exdiange. 

2809 R. Langford Intr&d. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
verMid in the knowledge of exchanges, a traflicker in billR, 
2862 Goscmkn For. Ejcck, 90 These speculatorsi in exchange, 

I or cambists, as they are technically called. 

2. transf. Astitleofamanualofforeignexchaiiges. 
2812 P. Kelly (title) ITic llnivetml Cambist, and Com- 
mercial Instructor. xSSa Nature XXV L -55 The book is so 
for a cambist or dictionary of weights and measures- 

Ca’mbistry, [f. prec. : see -hy.] The sdeuce 
or o|)erations of cambist. In mod. Diets. 

Cambium (kaj-mbifou). [a late L. cambium 
exchange (found in the l.aws of the I.ombards) ; 
the physiological sense, 2 , occurs in 14 th c. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova (‘ cambium humiditas mani- 
feste alterata membri contineiitiscomplexione*).] 
fl. a. PIxchange, barter, b. A place of ex- 
change, an exchange. Obs. 

2708 Krrsev, Crnmium, the exchanging or bartering of 
Conwiodities ; also an Exchange, or Plauje where MerchaBts 
meet, xyax-iSoo in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

1 2. One of the * alimentary humours * fonnerly 
sw|*>|K»cd to nourish the bodily organs. Obs. 

264^ X Johnson tr. Parefs IVks. i. vL (26781 0 Thet 
Arabians have aaentioned four other humors, which they 
term AHmemw .. The third fhumorl they call by a bar- 
barous name, Cambium, whiefo already put to the p:urt to 
be nourished, is there fmtned, 2708 %Kmm, CambiuMf 
one of the three Humours sometitne foought to nourhth the 
Body, tbe other two being call’d Gluten and Ros. lyatx* 
280a in Eau.ey ; and in mod. Diets. 

S. Bot A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 
tissue, lying immediately under the bark of exogtns, 
in which tbe annual growth of tbe wood and 
bark takes place, ^.The cells are 'foactive during 
winter, but very succalant in spring. This name 
was formerly mven to the fluid contents only of 
the cells.* Sf£ S^. 

^ <Qu0t. xfori iBusteat^s the cwdgm of this sense from 


X&7X Grew Anaf. P/aufs i. ii..§. 23 The said sap. . becomes, 
(astliey speak of that of an Animal) the Vegetative Ros or 
.Cambium : the noblest part whereof is at last . . assimilated, 
to the like substance with the said Lignous^ Body. __ 281381® 

H. Davy Ayric. Chem. Hi. 147 .The Cambium which .is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark. 1877 W. Ball 7'ribes N. W. 86 A species of red . .de- 
rived from pine bark or the cambium of the ground-willow. , 
b. atlrib., a.s in emnbiumdayer, -ring. 

2842 Gray Strxict. Bot. iii. § 3 f iSSoi 78 There is always a 
zone of delicate young cells' interposed between the wood' 
and the bark. This is called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambium-layer. _ 2882 Vines AW. 654 Theprintar'y 

bundles . . are united. . by a cambium-ring. 

Camblet, variant of Camlet. 

Cambmok, camboc, -ok, obs. ff. Cammock, 
Cambog©, obs. form of Gamboge, 

Oamboline, var. of Cameline sbP Obs .. , 
OambO'Osej var. of (Jaboonk. 

CSamteel (kae'mbrcL, 1 Obs. exc, dial. Forms; 
5-8 cambrel, 6 camboroll, 7 cambrell, cam.bril, 
cammeril, 9 dial, camrel, cammeril, eambril, 
cameral. Sec also Ciiambekl, Gambhel. [It is 
uncertain whether this is a mere variant or alteration 
of Cambuen (given as a synon}m by Blount and 
Bailey, and really a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb Cambeh, F. cambrer ; cf. 
Ombee sb. 2. T’he lateness of these words isngainst 
their being the source oi cambrel ; on the other hand, 
the variant kyrmscliafnbrel (in sense 2 ) ami gambrel 
rin both senses'! make the Welsh derivation difficult. 
Perhaps there has been contact of distinct words, 
and action of popular etymology.] 

1 . A bent piece of wood or iion u-‘>ed by butchers 
to hang carcases of animals on. 

c 2450 Foe, in Wr.-Wuicker 622 S/atuta. a Cambrel, and 
a sclyse. 2642 J. Jackson 'Prue Eran^f. 7'.ii. 116 He. .was 
crucified, .■with lus head downward, just like a sheep upon 
the Cambrell. 2732 x8oo Kailev, tambren. Cambrel. 1808 
Jamieson, Camrel, Cammeril, a crorAed piece of wood, 
passing through the ancles of a slseep, or other carcase, by 
means of which it is susjiended. 2863 Glasgoxxf Daily Her. 

14 Nov., He said a cameral was a beef-tree or piece of wood 
used for hanging up carcases. 1863 Morton CycL Agric. il. 
Gloss., Cambrii or Gambril, & butcher’.^ stretch to hang car- 
cases from or by. 2881 in Lekestersh. Gloss. lE. D.S. ‘. 

2. I'he bend or joint ^ of the U|)per part of a 
horse’s hind leg ; the hock. Now chiefly dial. 

1620 Markham Afasterp. ii. 1 . 212 The le.n.£th of bis binder ' 
liough would Ijetwelue inches, and .bis cambrel! fjue inches. 
Ibid. .sQS'T'he hinder iegges will be all .swolnt* .. 'from foe 
cambrols or hmig'hs v|)W5ird. a 2632 Dravtcwi Nymphat x. 
Wks. 2519 iN.) A perfect goat below, H.is crooked cimbrils 
arm'd w.ith hoof and hair, xyas Braolky /' ktjw, Dki.pj* 
52/a View his CamWek, liave^ .an eye to foe Joint behind.. 
xSifo O. C. f Barm, Hkh, (E, I>, Sd 237 In foe a.orfo fo,e 
bocks of animtds are called cambrik or gambrik. 

B. attrik 

*1^3 Fitzherr. Hnsb, | toj A coiirbe k an yll »o»noe 
j voder thecamborell place, *oxx Cotor,, Cka/ekt dn iarrAt 
. .the cambrell hogh of a horse, 26S6 i.ond, Gaz, No. 2221/4- 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cammeril Joint, 

, E, PE.ACOCK iV,* BC IJmcotn. Gloss. |E. D, 'S.)Camenlstichf 
by which the carcase is suspended* 
t Ca’inBren* Obs* ra/r. [a. Welsh camhm, 
a combination of cam crooked y pren wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to the swdngle-tree used whtn one horse is- 
yoked in front of another. (The latter in Anglesea 

15 called bombrm.)} «= Cambekl i. 

2656 ia Bijount Ckss^. tj»t Bailey, Cambrm, % 

: crooked Stick with Noiches on it, on which Butchers hanig; 
their meat. 2731-2800 (see prec. 2I. 

t! Camlir©si2ie (k»mbrS?f‘n). Also 8 cam- 
brasine. [F.] * A s|>ecies of fine linen made in 
Cambray* (Litlre) ; also a similar eastern fabric. 

2750 Beawks Lex' Mercat. 732 I'he Persians howevor 
drive a very considerable trade here in silk siufk, Cambre* 
sines, Indiatm, Carpets, Lkat.s,&:c. 

Ca<m'bria»BL ikec-mbriau), <3. fri.) [f. Cambria^ 
var. of Cumbria, iatinir.ed derivative of Cymry 
(:“OCeltic Combroges * compatriots *) Welshmen, 
or of Cymru Wales. Cumbna and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were suf}se<|ueritly differ- 
entiated ; Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
Cymru, a late word, is only a variant of Cymty 
the name of the |•^eop!e, |mral!el to the later Eng. 
use of Walts »* OE. Wmias * WeEhmea*, as the 
name of them country.)] 

1. Pertaining to Wales, Welsh ; xk a Welshman. 

J. Hookbr Ciraid. Irei, m Moiim/Md IL %/« There 
came vnto him a Wcl»h or a Camlier' woman. 2606 W. 
SetATea Expos, a Tkms. *90 Wee, Brittans of t'other 

race, are growne all Cumber, tkmoer ; quite cha«|[ed fromi 
the temper of our peaceable forefafoers. <X ktm koml 
Cm a] 2656 Blount Giosmgr,, CdmbrimlWtlth^ Britiifo. 

Voir Troii. i^lmtd »2* Atoong foe ancient Ombriaw. 
*860 AH V, Romd No. 68. 490 Chwige is too stmiig evem 
for Cambrian nationality. 

2. Cool A name given by Sedgwick in f® 
a group or ‘system* of Palaeozoic _ rocks lying 
below 'the Silurian, in Wfoles and Cumberland. 

As orfoinally d^ned, foe Silurian of. Murcbkon 
Cambriaa of Sed.gwi.ck*' bring esroblisb.ed ih'dUfereftt'dk- 
tri«s, vrisro found On funher lavesd^tion to overlap each 
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other; til e Cambrian is now generally held to include the 
Treraadoc slates, Lin|ula- flags, Menevian beds, andLong- 
mynd group, containing the Harlech grits ana Llanbens 
slates; but the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the 
Longmjmd group, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison (Bala and Llandeilo groups). 

3:84a H. Miller O, R, Sandsi. xii. (ed. 2) 257 The geolo- 
gist has learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
these two periods, — the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
xvL 207 In Lewis we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone, 
X876 Page Adz/, Textd/k, GeoL xi, 1^3 The Cambrian may 
.vary in composition in different regions. 

Cambric (k/i*mbrik). Forms : 6 cameriok:(e, 
-yk(e, "ike,, camarick, -ike, {Sc. eammexaige, 
caraorage, oamroohe), 6-7 , cambricke, ca- 
merige, 7 cameno, 6-8 eambxick, 8- cambric. 
[L JCamcryk or Kamcnjk, ■ Blemish name of Cam- 
t—L. Camaracum, in BVen.ch Flanders,] 

1 . A kind of fine white linen, originally made at 
Cambray in B'landers. (Also applied to an imita- 
tion made of hard-spun cotton yarn.) 

* 53 ® Prk/y Pnrse^ iijr/.. Heu, P 7 //, 2^ Oct. in Beck 
Drape/s Did., xxiij elks of carneryk for vj shirtes for the 
King, 1570 Thvnme Prided Lozvi. (1841:) 19 His shirt 
had bands and rufl'e of pure cambrick. *578 Royal Iny, 
232 (J.anL) Ane quaiff of camorage with _twa cornet tis, 
1581: ib. Ads Jas, VI {1597! §113 The wearing of coastelie 
Ckithingof .Silkes. .Camnieraige, a 15^ Maiiland Poems 
(17861 32fM'Ja.m.| Of fynest camroche thair fuk saillis. 1597 
Lowe Ckirurg. '• 1634} 3-67 Cover it with a linnen cloth, or for 
persons of higher dignitie take layre or carnerige. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1 , iii. 95, 1 would your Cambrick were sensible 
as your finger, imo Holland Camdeds BriL i. 478 Came- 
ric, Cakcm, &c. had.. their denomination from the places 
where they were, first invented. 171a Steele S^eci, No. 
SS'i r t The most delicate cambricks, muslins, and linens. 
* 73 S Berkeley Quertsl § 55a Wks. 3871 HI. 399 Diapers 
are naade in one town .-.an another cambrics. *875 URE 
Did. Arls 1 . 675 Linen cambric manufactured from 
power-spun flax, .frequently called cambric muslin, 
b. As the material of handkerchiefs. 
xBBG^Sai, Rez*. 6 Mar. ^s8 It is not our habit .. to flourish 
cambric over the woes of any one. 
e. allrik 

*S75 Harvey Zdier^l/k (1884) 9® Frenche camarike 
rufes. *7*4 Gay Trivia m, 82 -Cambrick Handkerchiefs 
reward the &mg, 1303 J. Berespord in Laotker-on No. 79 
A cambrick trophy of former achievements, 

Cambril, Oambuc, var. Cammock, 

Cambtigi'um ; see Gam'Booe. 

Cauaa Iki^hio). Also 7 caum. [app. the same as 
Calh:^ q. y.J A small grooved bar ol'lead used for 
framii^ the glass in lattice windows ; chielly in pi 
1688 R. Holme. Hi, ix, 3S4/2 Jbeads fGlasier’s] .. termed i 
Caums. xj3t Bailky voI. H, Carnes, the small slender rods 
of cast lead of which they make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glaf»s. X734 Bwlder's Did. s, v. 
CameSt Their Lead being <a.9t into slender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in I..ength, are called Carnes ; and some- 
times they call each of tho« Rods a Ca/m. x-Sys Ube Did. 
ArD I 677 Carnes .. were formerly called * lattices', and 
hence leaded windows were ternied lattice window,s. xSts 
Gwilt Arckit, | aasS The glastier's vice is for preparing the 
leaden slips called with grooves, etc. 

Came (k^hn), pa. t, of Comb v . ; Sc. f. Comb. 
Oameist (k^e’mfjist). mn, [f. Came*o 4 -ist.] 

A maker or connoisseur of cameos, 

xMtS Reader jo Feb. X48/3 M. Saulim (the celebrated 

Cwoael (kse-mtd). Forms: i camel, -all, 3 
kttmal, 4-5 oamel©, ksmall(a5 4-7 oamell, 5 
CMnella, -ylla, 6 eammell, 6-7 caanmal, 3- 
cameL Also $. 3 0amayl(a, 4”-5 oamailCe, 

5 ©amaila, oamaylla, oamayll^e, (oamely) ; 

7. 4 "5 ehamal, 4-7 cbam©ll(® ; 4-5 

obamaylfe, 5 alaamaylo, oliamoiL [Late OE. 
camcij cameff, ad. L, mmlAm (-if//r«\ a. Gr. jed- 
firiK-os, adopted from Semitic: Ifcb. and Fhcan. 
)X)j 0 miti ; if of native Semitic origin, |)€rh. f. 
vb. * 4 W 7 f«z 4 Arab./d!//m/t2 to bear iGescnks)* In 
ME, afected by AeOF. forms (see Wow), ^ 

The &trly Teutonic name for the awarl was app, in some 
way identical (or rather, perhafis ultiniaitly derived from 
a common source) with the C*y, I., e/r- 

ek Ilham ; viz. Cfothk M3amius(»&h.\ OHO# 
oldest iat MHO. oUmI, OE. ol/emi^ oif/md, hmujn the 
Agft. OoKpelffi, and oyiiitnf down m late m Ormin in form 
OLFEwr, q. V. But the Liiidkfame Gios# already in the 
xoih c. adopted the 1.^ of |}» Vulgate m camel «»**//-, 
which after the tdh e, |jel|>s?d fey the infltsence of OF., Ii«» 
came the imly mime. So in she oiher modem Teat laiigs, ; 
i kr. hmMfl mmel Du. k&mml I'he Momank l*»p. follow 
* wo ty|MSi : I II L. whence ON F. cameil OF, 

fkipsteil later m»Mil dmmoii iVike viia, w//#, fol 

L, mmdi&s, wliettce mmmdUp Sp. mmelio, CmF. 
cmMfi, OF. ckarnel rotxJF. k/l 

hmt% All the OF, forii» appear hi MB. «jw#i/ 
rej^tiiarly became mfmiyl ; Imt the ca/siei of OBI tod ON F, 
being ab*o maA Hie the latin, I* the siirvivor.l 
I. A large liorales« rQuiiiiaftt cjiiatlnq-«ci, i!i»- 
thigcwlied by iu back, !<«tg neck, tnd 

ctmhkiiiftl Ik't ; it Is oowhere foimtl wild, but h 
ihime?iiic.i£«l in Wvstem Asia ant! Nortbero Africa, 

In the arifi legioifo of wfiicli it is the chief bcttst 
cf liiir<lrji. 

The ft: arc sw«Hlii»siwc« %pt*de\ tht Arabian or one-liornpfd, 
list li.ctrhiJi Of iwo-fttiruperf ; a lighter and fleeter 
voxjcty of ilit farmer if kswws m the Droa«4a.ry, 


(£■$50 Lindisf. Gos/. Matt iii. 4 Gewede of herum ^sera 
camella fo 97s RusAw. hrae^l olbendena herura ; c xooo Ags. 
reaf of olfenda hserum ; c xi6o Hatton, of oluende hasre]. 
— Mark i. 6 MiS henim camelles IRushw. cameles, Ago. 
oluendes, Hatton, olfendesj. — Matt. xix. 24 EaSur is 
camel \R%tsh%u. olbende, Ags, olfende] 8erh Syril nedles 
oferfmra, c xago Gen. 4 * A'a:, X398 And fond good griS and 
good hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. c 1280 
E. E. P. 11862) 3 As ejje forto bring a camel in to fee neld-is 
ei, a X3Q0 Cursor M. 3304 And )?ine camels [GStt, cnameyles, 
Tritt. camailes] sal drinc Fair fill. ^1300 K.Alis. 6333 
They no haveth camayle, no oUfaunt. c X383 Wyclif Judg, 
viii. 21 The neckis of kyngis charnels 1x388 camels}. — 

X Ckron. xii, 40 Assis, and chamoilis [xsSScamelis], and mulis. 
€ 2386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1140 Syn ye be strong as is a 
greet Camaille [v. r. camaile, camayle, Harl. PIS, cnamayle 
{rime bataille, -aile, aylle)]. c X400 Maundev. xxiii. 250 
Mylk of mares or of camaylles or of asses, c 1400 ApoL 
Loll 45 Blind foolis, clensing forp fee knatt, but swelowyng 
be c.amely. c X440 Promp Parv., Cainelle, or chamelle, 
camelus. C14S0 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 690 Hie camdtts, a 
camylle. X4;83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 His knees were as 
harcle as the home of a camel. 2593 Shaks. Rich, II, v, v, 16 
I It is as hard to come, as for a Camell To thred the posterne 
of a Needles eye, 1607 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts 75 The 
wantonness thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dancing 
Camel 2699 DatnpieVs Voy. <1729) III. 1. 384 His Neck 
small, and resembling a Cammels. 1847 Carpenter ZooL 
§ 278 Well, therefore, has the Camel , . been termed ‘ the 
Ship of the Desert 286* Flor. Nightingale Nursing 71 
It is the last straw that breaks the camel's back. 

Tb. fig. A great awkward hulking fellow. 

2606 Shaks, TV. fy Cr, i. ii. 271 A Dray-nian, a Porter, a 
very Camell. — n. i. 58 Do rudenes, do Camell do, do. 

e. fig. in allusion to Matthew xxiii. 24 : Any- 
thing farge and difficult to* swallow’ or away with. 
1^2380 Wyclif Wks. a88o) 272 Swolwynge )?e grete 
camaile alhool] Gillespie Eng, Pop, Cerem, ii. v,23 
Christians. . mocked « nicknamed Puritans, except they can 
swallow the (jameil of Conformity. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 
vi. 11851) 225 Can we believe that your government strains 
in good eame.st at the petty gnat.s 01 ^hisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Camel heresie of Rome ? 2860 L, 
Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 243 If the former was more 
than ‘a gnat’, the latter w;^ not less than *a camel’ of 
immorality. 

2, techn, A machine for imparting additional 
buoyancy to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
cross bars, shoals, etc., otherwise impassable ; also 
for raising sunken ohips, removing rocks, etc. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests providi^ with plugs and pum^ss. Water is admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and they are then 
fitted and braced to the sides of the ves.sel, which they are 
sometime.s shaped to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the ve.ssel along with them. 

2726 Perry State of Russ. 268 His Majesty, .sent a Per- 
.son w'ith me to shew me ail the Camels (which are flat 
Vessels made to be fix’d to the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each side). 27^ in Nazml Ckron, 
IL 283 Men of war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels. 
2805 Mid. XIV. aa/. *847 A. Key Recev. H. M. S, Gorgon 
76 The construction of camels to be secured to the ship’s bilge. 
t3. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1753 Chambers Cpcl Supp. s. v., Camel is also a denomi- 
nation given to a kind of pit-coal, otherwise called canel. 

4. atirib, and Cmik, as cameDback, -baiiefy^ 
-ctirps, -driver^ -gtilper (see i c), -hide, -keeper, 
-bad, -man, -path, -trunk \ also eatml-backed, 
-faced, -haired, -tike, -shaped adjs. 

liSNfo R« Noel Vmat, Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twelve, and twenty-four hours on *camel back at a stretch. 
2632 Weevir Anc. Fun. Pfon. 477 Crooked, crump- 
shouldred.or *Camel!-backed. Fullir Holy IVar tv. 
xxvi. (2840* 827 Not that he was crookshouldered, or camel- 
backed. 28B4 j . M ACDONA-LD in i^k Cmf. J une 987 The blue- 
jackets of the. .*carael-battery poured a well-directed fire at 
..the rwloulit. 2884 Oilmour Mongo/s xis The *camel 
caravan asuallv doe.s a gixid part of its -travelling at night. 
2884 Times ast Nov,, The *Came} Corp« which marched from. 
Assouan, 1828 Keats Endym. in. 473 To aiake My greedy 
thifftt with nectarous •camel-draughts. xysaHANWAV Trav. 
(1763) L HI. xxix. 19 S The trifling conductor ihe carriers and 
♦camel-drivm. xl^ SouTHmr Sir T. -More II. 27 B’ather 
Cressy, the '•Camel-gulper, 2807 Pled, Tml XV IL 179 
^Camel-faced boys and girls, and *camef-haired childre-n# 

I® 1300 Cursor M. aaso k®m hide Bath wit horn and 
♦camel -hide, xmt Peici vall Sp. Did., Camebro, & *CAmel 
kttpsf. a 2603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rkem. N, T. 

500 Knees . . ^Camell-llfee in the curtesk which you gittc 
unto his name. xySt Ckrm. m Asm. Reg. sy/a A large 
camcI-Iike protuberance of fat on the. top of their shcMulders. 
XTSI Hanwav Trap. (176a' I. lit. xxx. xaf *GameMoads of 
cloth, ifi*3 PvnmMpitp^. (1864*’ fiS Indian Merchants, 
with their . . ten Camels, m 4 fine *Ca»iel-men. xM$ E. : 
Arnold Pmris of Faith xam 79 Amnu the cmntl-man lay 
dead. XM4 Daily Nem m Two *cam«l mfs«n- 1 

fer». .came in to 4 ay to «k for food and arms, xte| Rdin, ' 
Rmh XLL 4S Beaten xMa-jt J. SreitCF.t 

Prodigm (2665) -MSh I tWnk w hind to find a Fajth that can 
twaltew any such *0«mel-stori«a, x%4 Thackeray New* ' 
mmm IL #94 A •‘'camel tniiik or two which liave ®mi»- ; 
panled him on many an Itidkii mawli. I 

5. Special comb. : tmmel-birti, name applied : 
to the Ostrich; camel* browia, m miimml fly 
used in angling; camel-engine, « sense t; camel- 
gut, the dried gut or inteftines of a camel - 
used to furnish strinp for mnsiotl !n«tmmaat$ ; 
camef «*b»y» a sweet-scented gmm or rash grow- | 
ing in the East {Jmdrppapm Schmmmtkm); ' 
oamel-iia»#cti a name given to mtmbcn of the 
genus Afmtis, from their elongated thorax ; 
camcl-kaced a., having haid or callous knees 
like thc»e of a camel, cat^d mucli kneel- 


ing ; camel- locust «= camel-insect ; camel’s-' 
m.e2R>s:^camers-hay\ camel’s-straw, an old name 
for the Common Rush {/uncus congbmeratus and 
effusus ) ; earner’s) -thorn, a leguminous plant 
{Aikagi camebrum); Acacia girafik. 

Also Camel(’s)-haie. 

2771 T. Scott fok, note. The Ostrich is called by the Per- 
sians the '•Camel-Bird. xyZ'j Angling to'j September 
. . 2 •Camel brown . . 2 Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. 186 . Athensemn No. 2999. 240/3 A 
huge powerful *camel-engine. 28% L. W allace Ben./lier 
7 Languishing acacias and tufts of '•camel-grass. 2879 
Stainer Music of Bible 22 The Kinnor had, according to 
Fetis, nine strings of '•camel-gut. 2597 Gerard 1- 
xxix. § I. 40 •Camels haie hath leaues very like vnto Cy- 
perus. 2728 Quincy Compl. Disp. 8r Camels-Hay is also 
frequently call’d the sweet Rush. x8ox Southev Thalaba 
V. xxxvi, Some '^camel-kneed prayer-monger. 2598 Florio, 
.S’yzaVfiXAftr, squinanth, ^cammels meate, or sweet rush, 
which is ve^ medicinable. 2578 Lvt'E Dodoens iv. Hi, 511 
The first kinde [of Rushes] is called in English, the Rush 
candle, or Candle rushe : '•Camels strawe. 2607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts 74 There is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed, .and this seed is food for Camels.. It is 
therefore called *CameI-thorn. 2850 Layard Nimz'ek xii, 
306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel- thorn. 

Oa*mel, mnee-wd. [f, prec. sb.] 7 b camel 
it : to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 

2865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fori. IL 244 He had. .camelled 
it through the deserts. 2883 IJpool Daily Post 9 Jan. 6/2 
To day I have heard ‘ fueled * for taking in wood, and 
* cameled ’ for using that ungainly beast in travelling. 

Ca* 3 nelcade. nome-wd. [after cavalcadei\ A 
train of people on camels ; a caravan with camels. 

^ 2^6 Contemp. Rev. 860 The train . . overtakes the crawl- 
ing camelcade. 

Ca*meldom. nonce -wd. [see -dom.] The 
region of camels. 

x^S Daily News 10 Jan. 4/6 Evolutions [of a camel] .. 
which^ neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the oide.st 
inhabitant of cameldom had ever seen or heard of. 

Cameleer (kajmHi®'!). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr, of L, cameldrius : see -eeb.] A 
camel-driver ; a cuirassier mounted on a camel, 
2808 A. Parsons 7 'rav.Afr. iv. 76 The cameliers (men 
who attend, feed, load, and unload the camels). 2837 Dk 
Quincey Rniolt of Tartars 11862) IV. 248 A body of trained 
carneleerSj that is cuirassiers mounted on camels. 2883 Col. 
Warren in W. Besant Life Palmer xi. 309 Six of these 
camelcer-s were of the AHgdt tribe. 

Cameleon, obs. form of Chameleon. 
Camel-Jiair : see CAMEL’a-HAiK. 

Crameliai© (kscmelin, kaj'mlinh shf Also 5 
kamelyne, 5~*6 oameIyii(e,6 camboline, 8 cam* 
lin, 9 oamalin©. [a. OE.camelin, ad. medX. canih 
linum, f. camelinus : see Cameline n:.] 
orig, A kind of stuff made (o-r supposed to !>e 
made) of camel’s hair : cf. Camlet. Also the trade 
name of a modern fabric. 

C2400 Rofft. Rose 7367 And dame Abstinence , . Toke of a 
robe of kamelyne, And gan hir graccht I? graifhej as a 
bygynne. at4^ Ads f Christ, MS. Aadif. 1x30^, f, 97 
[Hailiw. » The clot-h was ryche and ryjt fyri, The chaumpe 
it was of red camelyn. C2450' Voc, in Wn-Wfllcker 569 
€'amelmus, ca-mdyn. x8M Mipon Ckron. 4 Sept, 2/6 u 4 dvt.) 
We can suit every taste in Caraeline Prints, 
b. A garment made of this material. 

*599 Hakluyt V^, IL a6i The Tailif»i-es go very 
strangely apparelled with one carnWhie or thimie cloth 
next to their hotly of a browne colour. 27*7 A. Hamilton 
.New Acc. M. Ind. I. i. 25 A Gown, .called a Camlin ; it is 
made of Camels Hair, or of their Sheeps Wcr>II 2837 Lard- 
NER Steam Commum w. India 1 14 1 neir dress consists of 
a camaline, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle, 
Caaaaelme (k»*m^biii’;, sb.'^ [a. F. camtime 
(in mod.L. cametma). Littrd says ‘the &auce h 
doubtlos named from the plant*. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chamadinum^ 
corrap, to Gr, ‘ tlwarf tIaK*.)] 

1 . A genus of cruciferous plants ; spec, the ‘ Gold 
of pleasure * ( Ceimeiina satim). Also otirik 

2578 Lyir Dtidmns iv. xxxv. 404 I'ho oyle of the Mwdc of 
Ctowiine or Myagrum.. «l» 4 h iTcare and ptflish tiu* hfeijino 
from ali roughMs^e. xj^ fToRio, Miagro, the fieri w Ca- 
melirw. e tm>s, in Cift. Sc. L m/s Camriine or I Jotlder oil 
is «xtraeted from the seeds of the Camdifm mtira. 

2 . * A certalne daintie Italmn^sauce’ d’otgr,). 

e *4*0 Liber Cem^um ciSSa) 30 |>» k $awce ffm, piit men 
calleft canielyne. 

(karmebin), a. [acl. L, eameiinm 
t CMmeius Camel : we -ivu C] Ifolongiiig to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. 

*865 W, G. Palwravr Andm 1 . 1 , 30 The km of his old 
mailer and ear»tilnemm|».nlons, give’/nlm m regret, 
t CawttHoidU Obi. Also 5 camalyoa. [As a 
word app. the mtm as Chamklion, but in the 
14th c. taken m made up of eamfi^rimi, and 
identified with mmeio-pard.l A camelormrd or 
giraffe. 

i^Ih^Wygmf Dmi. xlv. 5 Fhlgarf, cirl|«LCapirlfoHji3jtt 
camelfoimk that » a Ijeta lijk a caiaele i« llw heed, hi the 
bodi 10 a piiwtl, Mid in the wek to an liorw, in the l««t tw a 
bugle; a«i |»rilcl»», that i», a, litil panl. iragela- 

phuw, pfgargum* orygem, cainelofatriialtim ; Dmay the 
pyg*ug««| the wm betfe, the canteloiaKle ; *6*1 tht py* 

f rg, ana the wild ox, and the chamois.l Tikviea 
igdm (*8651 L *59 Ca»elk» k * iekkeo bert in wlour 
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liche, to a Iiipard. c 1400 Sowdone 1008 Wilde beestes 
bloode, Of Tigre, Antilope, and of Camalyon. 1535 Covek- 
DALB Deut. XIV, 5 Vnicorne, Origen and Camelion. 

£Wyclif appears to have had before him a Latin text 
reading cameleopardalum ^ ; this he mistook for two words, 
rendering cmnelm ‘ camelion ' (with a description identify- 
ing it with the giraffe), and pardahmi * pardalun, that is a 
Htilpard’. But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
latter, thus taking * camelion ' as the translation of the whole 
cmnelopardalum : this was followed by Coverdale.] 

Camelion, obs. form of Chameleon. 
Ca'iB. 0 llslis d!. [f. Camel + -hshI.] ,Of the 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 

Hence Oa'melislmess. 

1883 P. Robinson Hmrml, Beasts,, Camelishness is a term 
of abuse for one who is obstinate past all reasoning. 
Ga*ineiist. nonce-word, ,[f. Camel +• -ist.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

2863 Miss Powkii Aral), Days .4 N", 1x7 They, the camels, 
are patience itself, say the camelists, 

t Ca*m 6 ller. Oh, rare--'^, [f. Camel + -eh 
probably after F. ca?fieUcr,’\ A cameleer. 

36x5 G. Sanuys 'rra7t, 1,37 Our Companions had their 
cradles struck down througli the negligence of the Cameliers. 

Caii£l©Ilia (kamc’lia). [Named (by Linnseus) 
after Kamel (latinized Camellus)^ a Moravian i 
Jesuit who described the botany of the island of ' 
Luzon. (Often mispronounced as came iia,)1 A i 
genus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tea 
family ( 'fernslrdmiaceiE 1 , remarkable for the beauty ' 
of their flowers, and chielly natives of China and 
Japan. Also attrih,, as in camellia-house,, -tree, 

X753 in Chambi-.ks CycL Stipp, 1832 Veg. Siihst, Food 
2U2 VVc are indebted to China for. .species of the Camellia, 
Pteonia, and Rose. 187a Glivkk Elem, Bot, 147 The 
favourite Camellias of our plant-houses, evergreem .shrubs 
introduced from japan. 1885 Lady Brassky The Trades 
41 Camellia-tree.s of . . gigantic proportions. 

Camelopard (kx'melojpaud, k§.me'l<fpaid). 
Also 7 -0 ; and {erron.) 6 cameleoparde, 7-9 ca- 
meleopard; also (in Latin form) camelopardus, 
-pardalis, an<l camelopardal. [ad. L. camelo- 
pariiusj -Jfardalis, Gr. mfjtTjkotrapbaXiSf f. Hafxiqkos 
Camel -4* irapMkis Pahd : so P>. camilopard. 
Confusion with leopard led to the erroneous early 
spelling camelcopard in meclL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as mmd-ko'pard. 
See also Camelion.] 

1. An AMcm ruminant qiiadnip'ed with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly called Gibaffb. 

1398 Tieviba Bartk, De P, j?. xviii, xx. (1495* 780 Came- 
leopardu* hyghte caraeleopardaUs also, and haihe the heed 
of a cameil, .'and speckes of the Perdc. 157* Bos.sewell 
Arpmne «. 53, P. Iwareth Or, a Cameleoparde, Sable, 
Macidi d’Argent. xdox Chester Lmm's Mart, cxviii, The 
Horse, Carntdeopard, and strong pawd Bears, The Ape, the 
Asse, and the most fearefull Deare. *609 Bmm (X>ouay) 
Deut, xiv, 5 The pygargue, the wild beefe, the camelo- 
parde. xdxi PoaciiAf Pilgr, 1 . vi, L 464 The Giraffa or 
Camelopartlalis, a heaste not often seene, 1633 H. Cogan 
Died, Sic, *04 'i'hose beasts called Cameltotards are pro- 
created of them whose name they bear. xyoS Moti'eux 
Baheiais v. xxxGi7|7) 14 1 Hya*na\ Camelopardals. X769 
Cakteeet in Phil Tram, I.X. 27 Inclmed I have sent you 
the drawing of a Camelopardalis. 2776 Gieron Did, 4- P\ 
1 . 350 Camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the pkins of. . ASthiopia. 1840 Macaulay 
I xSsxl If* xa8 When camelopards and tige» 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 

2. Jstr, A northern circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia, 

Penny Cyci, VI, mtA C'amelopardalus, the camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Hevelius. 
Camelopaxdel* Ater. [f. prec.] A heraldic 
aninml, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 1830 in Roesoh /list, I’leraMry, 

Camelot,* ol>s, form of Camlet. 

Caiaelry (koe*mdlri). [f. Camel + -bt (in sense 

1 after capalry).} 

1 . Troops mounted on aimels. 

x854Lh>wiix & Scott Greek Zex, s. v. xdjui.»|Xoc, ^ xdfxijAo®, 
like ri Iwwmt the camels in an army, m one might say the 
camelry* x8®3 G. A. Simcox Laim Lit. II. vi. m 176 It 
was Cnesas w’ho frightened his enemy's cavalry by his 
camelry, x8^ 7 imm a July 5 General Buller and the second 
half of the * light Camelry left Assouan to-day. Ih'd, x6 
July s«/3 The Camelry « a new force in the British Army. 
It fs neither, properly siwfaking, cavalry nor infant»y..A 
special fiaf had, therefor®, been invented repre«ntmg a 
black camel rampant upon a white ground, 

2 , *A place where camels are laden and unladen.^ 

i)W» in Ansanoalb imperial Diet 

0 am 0 l^js liafcr* Also e»m0l-h»ir. 

1 . The hair of the camel* (But cf. Camel-yabh.) 

€ *3®S 3 fetr, Ham, 10 Wit camel hare was hccledde, MM, 

41 A^l men w»t that knew sain Jon, That he hautd camel 
bar him upoa. r 13^0 Wycur Sertm, Set Wks. IL 3 Joon 
mm ctekid wik caniele h«er. t6tt Bible Matt, iii* 4 The 
same lohn Iwa hk raimeni of camels haire. *%8 Simmoni» 
£>ke, 7 rode s* v., Camel'ii.halr L much longer thEU sheep’s 
wool, and often fine^as silk. xMk» O, W. lloLMas L'/sie P, 
(*8871 A camers-halr scarf. 

2 . The long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 
to make .artists* paint-brushes* Also ’ oMrikt. m 
ill eamdCs) hair imsh, pettcil 

tfyx Smsaton in PMi, Tnms , LXI, aoS Take a middling 


camel's hair pencil. xSag Hone E'oery-day Bk. I. 347 He > 
could not procure camels* hair pencils. X858 Simmonos 
Diet, Trade i Cainethair Pencit a small brush used by 
painters in water-colours, made of badgers' hair, camel's 
hair, or other suitable material, 1839 Guluck & Timbs 
Paint. 29s Brushes made of red sable, and also the squirrel 
— or ‘ camel hair ' as it is called. 

CJamel-yarUL. [in Da, kameelgam, Du. kernels- 
haar^ Ger. kdtnelhaar : app. from a mistaken 
notion: cf. Camlet and Mohair.] Yarn made 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yarn. 

1670 Bk, qf Bates, Yarne Camel, or Mohair Yarne. 

Camemille, obs. form of Camomile. 

Camenes. Logie. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the second mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal negatives. 

X83X WuATELEY Logic (ed. 2) 42 Camenes, viz. (cam) 
every A is B ; (en) no B is C ; therefore (es) no C is A, 
Cameo (kse’mzji?). [a. It. eamio, cammio, cor- 
resp. to med.L. eammmus (Du Cange) : of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on e. 

The mod. F. camie (masc.) is ad. It. cameo (also cammed t 
both in Florio 161 x). Older F. forms were cameJvu, cameu, 
camaheu, camahieu, ganiahieu (whence 'tA'BiO, g&maheu), 
camakier, camayeu, and camateu still in u.se, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camaieu in i8th c. Sp. has cama/eo (in 
Minsheu 1623) Pg, cama/eo (also acc. to Diez cama/eto, 
camafeu)\ med.L. had camahuins (in England) 1295, 
camahotm, camahelus, camaheu, 14th c, ; Du Cange has 
also camasil, camaynns, camayx ; cammts (Lives of Ab- 
bots of St, Albans). Some of these, possibly all, are formed 
from the modern langs., though the relations between the 
earliest known forms, med.L. ca 7 nahiitus, and OF. camehu, 
cameu, all found in England in 13th c. documents, are un- 
certain. Of the derivation nothing is yet known : guesses 
may be seen in Mahn, Diez, and Littre.] 

A precious stone having two layem of different 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
relief, while the lower serves as a ground. For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etc., and especially the sardonyx, * a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallel layers 
of white and red chalcedony^, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 
ground. Thence extended to all lapidary’s work 
of the same kind ; and in modern times (* by 
abuse ’ Littrd says) to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer, 

{xaaa Ornamenia EccL Sarum in Register S. Osmund 
(X884/ IL 129 Item capa una . . brodata cum morsu argent, j 
in quo continetur lapis unu.s cameu . . Item capa una, .cum, I 
morsu argent, in quo continetur magnus camehu. xa95 | 
Visitat, Thesaur, S. Pauli (Mofuut, Angt III.) Septem i 
annnlos auri, novem cum saphyris . . unum cum camahuto. i 
1330 Palscr. 2oa/a Camuse, precious stone, ckafuakievx. 
X334 in Bristol IViils 193 My Ryng w^** A white camfeo. 
1396 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 1^7 A ring set with a 
caiu^e 1 X56X Hoby tr. Castiglhn/s Covriyer (1577) 

G j a, Okie coynes, camesc^-oes], grauings. x6^ I.as.srw 
Voy. Italy 1 . X27 Rich jewels, strange stones, cameo.s, 
pictures, X747 Dwoley in Phil, Trans. XLIV, 506 The 
Merit both of Intaglio's and Cameo's. 2757 Reysler 
Tran}. (1760) IL 27 Two exquisite cammei. xj^ 72 H. Wal- 
pole Veriuds Anecd, Paint (1786* I. 237 The ring which 
Henry sent . . to Cardinal Wolsey, was a Cameo on a ruby 
of the king himself. 2792 E. Darwin B&t, Card,, The bold 
cameo speaks, the soft intaglio thinks. 2823 M ar. Edgeworth 
Patron, 1 . xvi. 269 A woman's accomplishment . . ought to 
be.. as Dr. South expresses it, more in intaglio than in 
cameo. 2863 Athenaeum a8 June 2*7/3 Cameos and in- 
taglios, ancient and modem. 2872 Miss Yonge (title) 
Cameos from English History. xw4 Westrorp Precious 
Stones 45 Sardonyx, .the Occidental variety .. for cameL 
aiirib, Print Trades 'JmL No. 32. 30 'The Cameo 

colour stamping-preas. 2863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. (1878) 

, 219 Her car of cameo shell. 2883 Glasgeao Weekly Her, 5 
i May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiml colourings at Bhd, 
Camera (kseem^ri). £a. L. camera {camara) 
vault, arched chamber, * Gr. napapa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L, in sense feham- 
ber’, as also It., Pg, camera, Fg,, Sp, camara^ 
Pr, cumhra, F, cam^e, ekamhrei see Chambke*. 
Used in Eng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
popularized in connexion with photography.] 
j| 1. In Latin sense : An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Given in mod. Diets., but probably 
. not in Eng. use, exc. in such cases as * the Camera* 
of the Radcliffe Libraiy at Oxford. 

2708 Krrssy, Camera, (L.) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an Upper-Cliamber or Gallery. ^ 2730-6 Bailey, Camera, 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus. Books) 
signifies chambcr-inusick, or lausick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and pubikk consort*. 
2863 Oxf. Univ, Cal. 63 The building known till lately as 
* the RMcliffe Library ' is now used as a Reading Room in 
connection with the Bodleian Library under the name of 
“Camera Bt^lekna'. [In the Latin Statute of 2856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera .1 

b. * Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 
judge*s chamber* (Tomlins) ; hence the phrase 
m camerd*f ie. in Th^ Judge*s private chamber, 
instead of Lin ©pm court V 
If 2. In reference to Italy and Spain : A cham- 
ber ; a council or l^slative chamber *, one of the 
departments of the. papal curia. 


27x2 Lond. Gaz, 5068/1 A Declaration read . .by the Secre- 
tary of the Camera. 183a Downes Lett, 1 . 343 The Camera, 
or Chamber, adjoining the body of the clmrch, contains 
ten large frescoes by Raphael. 2841 Spalding Italy 6* H- 
Isl. 111. 114 The Camera or Treasury, whose president, 
the Caroerlengo, is assisted by the Auditor, the I’reasurer- 
general, and Assessors. 

3. Optics. Short for camet'a obscura (see 4 a). 

2:727-52 Chamber.s s.v. Caduera Obscura, Another 

portable cafuera may be thus made. 1760 Sterne 7'r. 
Shandy (ijgp h 133 (jthers. .will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera, 2770 Court Misc. Apr., In the plate we have 
represented the different sorts of cameras. Pig. I is of the 
first kind .. or camera obscura. 2845 Athenmum 22 Feb. 
202. 2878 Foster III. ii. 397 The eye is a camera, 
b. esp. That form iLsed.in photography. 

2840 E. Riddle Sci, ^ Nat, Philos. (1844) 359 Producing 
pictures with the aid of the Camera, by the.. process of 
M, Daguerre. 1833 R. Hunt Man, Pkoiogr, 36 The photo- 
graphic picture, which is invisible when the plate is taken 
from the Camera. 2839 Sala Tw, round Clock xtx He, 
throw.s the curtain of the camera over his head* 

4. Ca*mera* obsouTS [L.; lit * dark chamber*]. 

a. Optics, An instrument consisting of a dark^ 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex lens,.- forming an image 
of external objects on a surface of paper, glass, 
etc., placed at the focus of tlie lens. 

(x6&iPhil. Trans. III. 741-I X727 32 Chambers 6 > 7 . s,v.. 
Construction of a portable camera obscura. 2796 Huiton 
Math. Diet. L 237 Various sorts of camera obscisras. xSaa 
ImsouSc, ti-Arel. 055 I'lie eye is. .no more tlran a camera 
obscura. ^ 1841 Emerhon Misc. {i853> 215 The I>aguerreo- 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Camera ohsen^'a. .ssii'e-, described by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1500 . , BaptLsta Porta, in 1589, mentions it in 
his book on ‘Natural Magic'. 

b. lit. Dark chamber or room. 

2725 Pope Lei, toji. Blount 2, lune, When y^ou shut the 
doors of this grotto, it becomes on the instant, from a luminous 
room, a Camera obscura, 2753 Richardson Crmmism 
(1782) III. xvii, 144 Shall I., make a Lover’s Caemra 
Obscura for you ? 

6 . Oa'mem lu'cida [L. ; lit. ' light chamber*, 
after camera obscura\ Optics, fa. (see c|iiot 
1733 ) Obs. b. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed Ixjneath the instrument, whilst the eye at 
the same time can see directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced. 

[2668 Hook in Phil, Tram, III. 7^1,] 2753 Ciiambhrs 
Cycl. Supp., Camera Lmida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wall i,tt a 
light room, either by day or night* 1832 Brewster Optics 
xL § 295 Camera Lucida . . invented by. Dr. Wollaston . . 
has come into very general use for . . copying and reducing 
drawings, 283* Gkll Pompeiana L v, 79 The original draw- 
ing aS' obtained by the camera lucida. ' ' 

Camerad©, -ado, obs. forms of Combade. 
Camera!, a. [a. Ger. kamerai, ad. .med.L# 
camerdi-is, f. camera in its late sense of * chamber, 
bureau*,] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
“chamber’ ; relating to the management ©t the state 
property (in Germany). Hence Ca:m©rali*®ti©«., 
Ca:mexaii'stics j/;. (in Latin form cameralia). 

276a tr, Bmckmg*s Syst, Gmg, IV,, 203^ The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer is connected. Ibid. IV. 522 The Amptskeller. . 
looks to ,, oicononucal and cameral matters. 2830 W. 
Taylor Germ. Poetry III, 24® Gflthe..was ennobled in 
1782 with the appointment of (Jameral President. 

Cameral, variant of Cambrel. 
Camera’idoHS, a. nonce-word, ff. L, camerail 
Chamber-, 

2792 T. Twining Country^ Clergytn, (2882) 147 Private 
cameranious fiddling.^ and .singings. 

Cameyate (ksemi^rJI), a. Zml. [ad. earner- 
at-us, taken as » ^chambered* (see next).] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered ; «»Camebatei> 3. 

XS43 Traheroh Vigds CMrurg. ii, xxi 33 Somefexitures, 
i. e* abscessesl are called camerate, bycaust they have many 
concavites and chttmbers, i88x Cr.KLAND Evolution iiL S3 
Cameratc eyes found in the invertebrata* 

1 0a*me3?ate, v, Obs. [f. L. camerdt- ppl, 
stem of camerdn to vault, f. camera : see -ate 
tram. I’o vault, to arch. 

26*3 Cocker AM, CameraU, to side, or vault BioONti 

; Camerate, to vault, seil, or make an Arch or Roof. 

‘ Camerated (kse-m&Aid !,///* [ft prec.] 

1. Arch. Arched, vaulted, ? Oh, 

*578 Philliw, Camemted, vaulted, or arched, a term 
used in Architecture, xfoB E. M Arrow Hew Fiem Lmd. 
IL 3&/X 'I'he roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. ^ 28x7 D. Hughsoh Walks thrd LotMm xBf The roof 
of the interior w camemted. 

ZooL Divided into chambers (as some shells). 
xSt^ Todd Cyct Amt. L 547/1 The camemted portion of 
the shell, 2^ Woodward Moilmm (2856) 77 SSheh ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuncled, 

0ai3i0K|il!o» fad. L* camerd- 

tim-cm vaulting, L camerire ; or f. Cambeat® c^.] 
1. Arch. Vaulting, arching. Obs. 

2dd4 Evelyn tr* Frearfs Armit (R.) Where tw arches 
intersect, which ia the stron^st manner of camemtion. 27*1 
Bailey, Camemtion^ Vaulting or Arching. *733 Johnson. 

+ b, Smrg. An old term («* Galenas mpdpmpa) 
for a fracture of the skull where the bones appear 
arched. 



. .CAMEBEIiIiB, ■ 

m Eailev*. ' xSSis Sjfd. Sac, Lcx.^ Cameraiion ; 
synonymous with Cmnarosis, 

2 , ZooL Bi vision (of a shell, etc.) into chambers. 
X877 Huxley A teat, Itm, An. xii. 658 The cameration of 
the skeleton. 

t Gamer elle « ^>^■5'. [It. and medX. 

dim. of camera.] A little chamber, 

Caih, Attgl. 52 A cainerelle, cmmrella, 

damerie,. var. of Camkey, 

Camepige, camerike, ol>s. ff. Cambeio. 

■ damerine-: see Camaeinb. , 

■ Ca'merist. mme-wd. [app. a. F. camSriste 
chamber - womans ad. It, mmerista^, £ camera 
chamber.] Chamber-woman, lady's maid. 

New Mmcih. Mag. LI I. 515 The fraternal camirist 
attacked the hair of her sister with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the tact of a genuine artiste. 

GameroiniaB ih2em€r<?«*nian), a, and sh. [£ 
the name Cameron ' A. adj. Pertaining 
to Richard Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 
B. sh. A follower of Richard Cameron, a noted 
Scottish Covenanter and held preacher, who re- 
jected tlie indulgence granted to nonconforming 
ministers and formally renounced allegiance to 
Charles JI, Ilis followers afterwards constituted 
the bo<iy called the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of ScotlaiicP. 

x$9o B. E. Dki. Cant Credit, Cameramans, Field-Con- 
vcntickrs (in Scotland V X69X hmtmu. Brie/Nei.it'&ST) 
IL 229 ITie Catneronians pretend neither to acknowledge 
king WilHam or king James, but king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 A^al Cieref Scot 15 Camero- 
nian Zealots in the Western Shires, i8j 6 Scorr Old Mart, 
Iratrod.,'rhe religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, 
was at that time much noted for austerity and devotion. 
xSSd W, Ci. Blaikje in Diet. Nat. Biog. s, v. R, Cameron, 
It ought to Ife added that the ‘reformed presbyterians * 
decline the term 'Catneronian', although to this day it is 
applied to them in popular use. 

2 . Cameronian Megi?mnt\ the title of the old 
26th Regiment of Foot in the British Army (now 
the 1st Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), fomned 
originally of the Cameronians and other 'Presby- 
terians who rallied to the' cause of William III, 
and fO'iight at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 

'*848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, adu. 
t Gaiaery. ? Obs, A -disease of horses, in which 
pimples .appear on the palate ; ^i^froimce, 

'X57a Mascaix €mi. Came (ida;) xd a, Camerie, isjn his 
mouth vcwiaed. ^ *<Sxo M a»kkaj« Master/, ii. xxvii. ads 
The Camery or Frounce in horses, are small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the palate. 17*7 Bradley Bam. Diet, 
Camery or Frocmee, a distemper in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in the palate of a horse’s mouth. 

Games.©, w. of Cammks, Obs.; see also Camis,s. 
Came-stone, another form of CAiustom. 
x 6 i$ Sir R. Boyle inlJsmore Ea/ers <i8S6i L 90, I gave 
him a came sto« for his arms, 

CamastireS* dogic, A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a 
imiveiml affirmative, the minor premiss and the 
conclusion universal uegativ'es. 

iSS* X W^LSOH Bogifue Hjx G», The Christian right- 
wjsnesse is the purenesse of the iHYnde. me$t. To 
weare a tipete, a couk, a shauen croane is not the purenes 
of the minde, tree. Therfore the outward® attyre w not the 
djriMian nghteousnesse. tMjo Boweh logic vii. am, 

Camesyd, var. of Camoi«kp, Obs, 

Cameyll©, Camfeo, obs. ff. Camfx, Cameo. 
Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc., obs. E Cameiilje. 
t Ga'mfettBg, ///- <¥. Ohs, 

15®* Sta MYW uswT jEnek Ikd. iArb.l a Tlieyre Verges in 
cam fe ring wise run liarsilie and rough. fCf. Word’- 

M. i‘E. j>. S, I Cmti/ermg, tmiihmmt, high-spirit«d.l 
Camforye, Camfrey, olw. ff. Comfbiy. 

!} Gami-on* Oh. [F. mmim a cart on low 
wheels, ako in OF. ckumion : see littrA] A 
truck or wagon formerly used for transporting 
carinoin In mod. Diets, 

t Ca*mi«, camms. Ok. [Spenser's wowi was 

P Tob. meant to ifprescnt Sp. and l*r. 

‘g. camiza, It. camiaa, mmisem * shirt, smock, 
nim\ «ur|'}Bce’, F. ckemm (ONF. 
ate L. mmism, mmisd linen tunic, alb, shirt (*ee 
; or else the cognate It. edmire stirpliee. 
It m hardly likely that he knew the Oriental famFf 
or Camw* (see below'-.] A light loose drew of 
Mik or linen ; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 

*5)0 Sww.t A.(>. ih ill0 And fsh©! wai ycM,for lieat 
o-f hc'owlilisg aire, All ii* a isilken Cam«« liily wliight* Mid, 
V, V, 9 |The Aniagonl All k * Caia» Iklii of psnpte »ilke 
Woven uppsm with silver, mi bily wrought, 

% Variottii foa*i|pi forms of the word mmism : 
CftmesA, camwt,’ oMttiiOla, occur casually. 

B, K. D&t, Csnt Cfttp, Cmmesa, a Khirt or Shifl, 
titmmnSMrmam Ii xx. 89 uf his |a «l»l 

drew in a cawi**. tied ariwntl lib lulm like a hand- 

kerebiff. *8«S Ht'oiT ‘fdiimmm xr, Hi i . , fiewon wiw wvaii- 
jrfrti tfi file f fItH of IiIh caiiiiNpiii, w autfik; gown of Itm-ra. 

Oh. or and. [a, F. mmO 

m/r,] Camwapo. 

1001 ir. S/e/daM/’'s Ctmm, a€ia, Ibe Emiwroar al- 

itfjttpiefli tic fwwiicr by a i;»fai.wilc so lie nigisl* wmI 
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chouseth out of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almaignes 
and Spanyardes, & eomaundeth them to put on wHyte 
shirtes ouer their harnes.se. 1690 W. Walker Idiofn. Anglo- 
Eat 80 Others were to set upon to give a caini.sade to the 
camp. 18*9 Scott Zeg. Montrose xiii, * It was a pretty 
camisade, 1 doubt not . . a very sufficient onslaught.' *83* 
Carlyle Sart. Res. n. i. 56, *8^ Reader 28 May 678 The 
word ‘ Camisade ‘ . , had its origin in the surprise of a 
French post near Rebdc by the Mari^uis de Pescairej the 
Marquis's men on that occasion having worn white shirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them. 

Ca inisa'dlO* Mil. Ohs. or arch. Also 6 cam- 
massado, oamnesado, camisada, 7 camizado, 
8 camiscado. [ad. Sp. camisada, camisada, £ 
camisa shirt; lit. ‘an attack in one’s shirt’: see 
Camis, Chemibb, and -ado ; also Camvasado.] 

1 . A night attack ; originally one in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutual recognition. (A very common 
word in 1 6-1 7th c.) 

*548 W. Patten Ex/ed. Scott in Arb. Garner III. So Of 
whom, in a camisado. .hts Lordship killed above eight hun- 
dred, 1566 Gascoigne Jocasta'SShes. 91 By night I wil the 
cammassado give. xS7S Churchyard Ckip/es (iSryi 1*0 
The French came forth, at midnight . . As though they 
would a camisado make. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard, xn. 
(159^^ 554 Pause de Cere, .gaue them a Camnesado in their 
lodging. *598 Barret Theor, Warres Gloss. 249 Camisada, 
a Spanish word, and doth signifie the in nesting or putting 
on of a .shirt ouer the souldiers apparell or armour; the 
which is vsed in the night time, when any suddaine ex- 
ploit . . is to be put in practise vjKm the enemy. 1:663 
B 7 age//um or O, CronmeU {xC] 9 \ 83 Not dreaming of such 
a Camisado. *72* Be Foe Mem, Cavalier KxZiSi) zo6 The 
garrison . . gave us several camisadoes. *865 Carlyle 
Predk. Gt. V. xiii.xiii. 125 Prince Karl.. has been on march 
all night, intending a night -attack or camLsado, 

M 

*05 Jewel Re/L Harding (x 6 tx) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Readers be of good cheere. All this is but a camisado : 
These be but visards ; they bee no faces. *%8 Butler 
Hud. HI. ii. 2p6 Some for engaging to suppress I'he Camis- 
ado of Surplices . . More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, tlmn Gospel- Light. *837 Carlyle Br. Ren, IL iv. 
vit. 2 j 6 A camisado, or shirt-tumult, every where. 

2 . {erromoiislf) The shirt worn over the armour 
iu a night attack. 

*6*8 Sir R. Ni\\x\KUi% Aciions Lmve Counir, 82 (T.) Some 
two thousand of our best men, all in camisadoes with scal- 
ing ladders.^ Ibid. 83 Their armours and camisadoes : I 
mean the shirts that covered their armours. 

t Camisard, camisar. [a. F. camisard, £ 
Pr. camisa shirt- + AKD : c£ Camisade.] ‘ Name 
given to the Calvinist insurgents of the Cevermes, 
during the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes ’ (Littreb Also allrib. 

tjen Lmd. Gaz. No. 3908/3 Accounts, .of the Successes of 
the Camisars against the French King's Forces. Mid. 
Na 3973'® These Roman Catholicks call themselves the 
White Camisars, or the Florentines. *7x0 Steele Ad- 
dison 7 'aiier No. 257 p 12 Brownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like- 1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 
y> Tliey could effect little in a midnight warfare a|:ainst 
Camisard*. x88*™3 Schaff Relig. Encyct 1 . 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradlually melted away, 

Ca'misated fpl a, rare^-^. See c|uots. 

*73* Bailey vol ll, Camhaied, cloathed with a linen gar- 
incni* surplice or shirt, xy® Johnson, Camisaied, dressed 
with the shirt outward. Hence in mod. Dic-ts, 
Camiscia : see Camis, Chimisi. 

If Cami»0| C'Siaaiss Also (in Byron) 

erniem. [Arab, ^amif under-tunic, shirt ; 

occurring la the Koran, but generally thought to 
|>e ad, L, camisia, camisa: see Camis, Chemise ; 
Mahn suggests Skr. kskauma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Aral>s and other Mohammetfans. 

18** Byron Ck. Har. ji. Tmmbmrgi ii, Oh who is more 
brave than a dark Suliote, In his snowy camese and his 
shaggy capote ? c *850 Nat Emcyct I. 237 1 'hc 'national 
cwtiinw of the lower orders {in Afghanistan} is. .a large 
shirt, ‘camiss*, worn over the trow-sers, reaching do-wn -to 
the knees, at^ Sala Tm. rmnd Clmk D861') *43 The Su- 
liote of the fruitship, in his camise and capote. *^865 S* 
Evans Bm I'mlmn s MS. *05 Snow-white the-ctmiM, 
Gaaniwol© [a, F. cartmMe, ad, Sp. 

mmisMm, dim. of mmisa .«hi.rt : see CmMiai.] 

1 1 . A kinti of sleeved jacket or jersey, 

*8x6 Cknii, Mmg. UCX)CVI. i. »'*3. ITuty wore siiwrt 
camlwks, huar-swest, xSasS'G, W. Brimes Mmn, ymmka 
II. xiii. lat Colambtis fewid. .amultitude. .naked, orclothed 
only in a specks of camt«ile, ■ 

2 . A loose Jacket wora by women when dressed 
in Migiigh. 

Thacm-riat Van. Fair It v. 56 Mri. O'Dowd the 
good hoaie-wife, ar«y«d la eari-papera and a cami»le, 
»%7 C BaoKTi Pm/emor I. viii 1,34 Ssw seldmm w©« * 
go-w— i©»ly * shabby cottcai cMwofe 
$. A iiraitjacket, fonnefly pot upon liiialiw* 
i88x i« Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ow.*miMteT. T’kimt/ cmL [£ Camis in sense 
* wrplice ’ {f tcrmifiitioa »«gf ested hf mmi^ir).} 
A clerpman, a minister. 

*%* Mawkw Lmd. Lmhmr 
CaDaijwwio, var. of Camisado. 

Cstml©. Oh, cf. CMmssmw mod -CAimioir. 

c *400 M Au»i«v. A 1 *ha« hm al*0i m that jmmm 

C«»I» » a lyflllt b««t as a fnoi, lAm h wyl^ & It 

ly veihe be the Eyr, and eteth* noiight nw d.*yak«tM pouf hi* 

Caatti-e©, eamly, w. Combbi, iTOitn bkaket. 


CAMLET* 

Gamlet (kse-mlet), sh. ' Forms: 5 cbamlyt, 
eba]melet(tj 5-6 cliamlett, 5-7 cham(e)lot, 6 
chambelot, 6-7 chambletCt, 6-8' ohamlet, 6-9 
camblet, 7eliaiD.olet, camelott, camlott, 7- 8 ca- 
melot, 7--camlet. [app. immediately from French: 
Littrd cites chamelot 1 3th c., canidat 1 6th c. ; 
Cotgr. translates F. camelot, ‘ chamlet ’ ; Du Cange 
has med. L, camdotum; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edward IV have ckame/eil, and the spelling with 
cham- was the prevalent one in English til! after 
the Restoration. The ultimate origin is obscure; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Europeans) withra:w <?4 as if stuff made of camel’s 
hair ; but there is reason to think it was originally 
the Arabic khamlat, from kJiaml ; Marco Polo (ed. 
Yule) I. 248 (Skeat). Khmil, khamlad^ is ex- 
plained by Lane as ‘the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; khamlat, by 
Johnson, as ‘camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy Ac- 
cording to Littr6, the Journal ojjicid of 1874, P* 
3220/1, says camdof is so called from the Arabic 
sell d kemd, the Angora goat ; c£ Camel- yabn.J 
A name originally applied to some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwards to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many times over. ‘ A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and cameFs hair ; it is now 
made with wool and silk ’ (J.). ‘ A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yarn* (lire). It is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of camel’s hair ; but in 
the i6th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 
the Angora goat 

According to Beck, Draper's Diet, * In [the] production [of 
camlets], the changes have been rung with all materials in 
nearly every possible combination ; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, .sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair wcK>f 
..Those ©four day have had cotton and hnen intrmiuced 
into their composition. They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and weft, of double warp, and some- 
times with double weft also 

£•1400 Epipk. iTurnb. 1843'* 114 Wer ther of gold any 
clothe.s fownde. . Or was ther any chamlyt or satyn. a *4*3 
Imh Wardrobe Hen. JV (Draper’s Diet.), Seven yards of 
red chamlett at 13*. 4//, the remnant, *423 Jak. I. A 7 «tjf/i 
Q, civil, 'I'here sawe 1 . , For chamelot, the camel full of liarc. 
*47» Act 12 Edw. IV, iii, Satens Sarcenetz S/farterons 
Ciiamekttis & autres Draps de soie, K dore & soie. 153*- 3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, xiii, Silke, chamhlet, or taffata. *57$ 
Florio isi B'rtiUes to, I wil buy . . Velvety, Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, M.ikadowe, Chambelot, 16x5 G, Sandys frav. 15 
Natolia affbording great sinrc of Chamolets and flrogerams, 
*634 Sir T. Herreht 'I'rav, 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chamlets, and other of cloth of gold. *635 Sw.an .Spec. M. 
(16701 398 Carnblet..of Camels hair a« some do affirm , 
Evely.n Diary (1871? 64, 1 went to see their mami- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chambletis, x68o Morden Geog. Red. U685I 327 
Famous . . for good Chainlets. *7x4 Gay Trivim 1. 40 
Show'rs soon drench the Camlet's cockled Grain, xyav Dk 
Fok Eng. 7 'radfsm. xxvi. ii84X> I, a66 Camlets from Nor- 
wich. *756 Nugent Gk Tmr 1 . 98 Here 1 Leyden} they 
make . . camblets, tho' inferior 10 those of Great Britain. 
X774 Goij'>km. Nat Hist IL m Stuffs iimde from rise hair 
of [the Angora goat] .ire well known among us by the name 
of camlet *8xa J. Smyth Pract. Cmstmm 256 Mohair - .ii 
commonly imixirted ready spun, and is woven into <»mblets. 
X815 Elthimstone AceCaubtd {184a) Ii. 87 The tents., 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coar&e camlet, 
b. IVaknd {water) camlet i camlet with a wavy or 
watered surface ; e£ Fr. mmeht d ondes iCotgr.), 
*596 Syrnnkr a Q. iv. xi. 4S Wav’d ^ upon, like water 
chamelot. *601: Hwxand Pliny I. aa8 llie waned wmier 
Chamelot, was from the beginning tidomwl the richest 
and brauest wearing. x6«4 Bacon AVfo All 11650) % A 
C,»owm;,.of a kimie of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Aaire Cohmr. *658 Kow’LAND Mou£efs 7 Imisi. Im, 96* 
Wings a» if it were watered Chamblet. 1710 D’UM'EY Pdlt 
(18791 VL 95 A watered Camlet Gown »!« had. 
e. A garment made of camlet. Also Jg. 

*6x3 Shaxs. Hen. VI H, v, iv, 9| You i* th* Chiiinldf t, gft 
vp mile. i%® IIerwck Hisber. L 64 Cbaili'd in 
her chamfcts of delight, x&iy I*. Iiont Mm. Wtmm, f 
M. II, xi 979 To see and b« seen k his new tMiskl, 

4 * ottriA 

*5*^ Lmm. Wills ( 1 S54I L 1 3 y c! wiidrt 1 k yrtrll. a As 
I’lktchke IF#«. Prim v. I, Hb cttiiihlet hKtnJiCA, *66« 
FurYS Diary 6 Mar., Tills nigtil my new camekiit riding: 
cc«t«.*cam€ home. 1696 Bi*. Patmc.n Ow/w, Exed xxvi, 
ced. 9I Tfe«e Camlet Curtains liw I may fall thrwi |«f 
Gwii* ttairp. *789 Mm. Fumi yonrn, Pmnee J 5 11 « 
women . . in long white cainhltt clwkcH, xte L. H u«t Mm, 
Womm, <!■ A a? I His black caioki ckwk wiifi «lver kituiiis, 
0, Cmd., mcmiiitdM&lrr ; camkDmmgkd Atlj.; 
also oamlet-iy, a By with mottlw! wing!), 
ySgll Kowlawo Monjfefi Thmt Ins, ^ Nature br«d this 
with a chaniblet miniled cukwreil emt, ^ ufofi Caw ion 
Angler 11, 335 In the middl® of Maylconit* in} tm 
«y. KAWii* Lex tVerrat 1x750' 6S6 Of th« sthirenaid 

woo-I tm Caisbltt -milkers aloiw ta&e iftww Ik 

v. For forms see Camlet sk [£ 
piec. six] Icam. To marie or variegate as ( waterwJ) 
camlet ; to mark with wavy veins, f Itiice Ca'ia- 
l«*#d fpl n. ; Orml«tijag pbl ik 
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CAMOUEIiET. 


. !i6x8 Bolton Fioms i. -v, j;4’Embroyd[ered,Go’win'es,, Cas- 
sockes chainbleted with figures of palmes, i( 5 j 86 Bacon 
Sylva% 658 Some have the Veines more varied and Chani- 
loted; as Oake, whereof Wainscot is made. Ibid. §741 
The Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper. 

Evelyn Mmt, 18271 53» i also inspected the man- 

ner of chambletting silk & grograms. .in Morefields. xdsa 
Bemlowes Tkeopk , i, liu, _In sackcloth chamleted with tears. 
vptfj Bradley Fam . Bid . l .^. v . Alder ^ They afford the 
Inlayer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. 
Ca 2 illete 0 ll.f -ilie (ksemletp'n), a. Also 8 
canilett8e,caml©tin0, 9 cambleteeii. [f. Camlmt; 
cf. F. An imitation camlet ; a * camlet' 

of inferior kind. 

1730 6 Bailey, Ca?nldiee^ a Sort of fine worsted 

camlets or camelots. S753 Chambeks Cyd. Cmn- 

Idine, in commerce, denotes a slight, narrow kind of camb- 
let, little valued, .also, .stuff made of hair mixed with wool, 
in imitation of a camblet. 1861 S. Judd Alargaret n. xi. 
(1871) 309 Dress of cambleteen. 

CamletiH-g In 7 diambleting. 

[f. Cami.kt : ct shirimg.'\ Stuff of camlet 

3697 Evelyn N ’ timism , viii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Cahuidring and Chamblccings. 

Oamlin, Camlott, obs.f. CameliniuA, Camlet, 
Cammaka, -oka, var. Camaca, a fine cloth, 
Cammamyll, -myld, obs. ft Camomilil 
G ammas, var. Quamash : see Camah. 
Cammassado, -esado, var. of Ca.misaix). 
Oammauyne, ohs. form of Camovynk. 
Cammed (kmmd), a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. 
extended iroiini Cam a . ; cf. wicked.] 
f i, C'amois; having a cam or camois nose, Obs. 

? I? 1350 Faf. idm'k:!;miths in Rd. Ant. 1 . 240 'I'lie cammede 
kongons cryeii after od ! col ! c 1386 Cuauckk Reeve's 7 \ 

14 Kounde w.xs hese face and kammede was hese nose. 
c 1440 I ' yonip . Payv . 59 Cammyd, or sdioit no:»yd, simus , 

2 . Crooked, perverse, dial. 

e X746 J. Collier ffim Bohhint Tumiuus Sf M , Wka. (1862) 

61 Us not to tell heaw camm’d things cou happ’n ! 1875 E. 
WAur.H Oid vi. 6a dn Lojie. CiBss.) Thou’rt gettin'’ 

camm'd as a crushed whisket. 

ilence €a.*mm@dia«ss. 

c^'X44o Pfunnp . J * arv . 59 Chaminydnes.se [1499 camrned- 

nessej, smtiias. 

Cammel, Cammeril, obs.ff. Camel, Cambrel, 
tCJammeS* Obs. Also cameB, camwysse. 
Apparently a corrupt form of Canvah; ‘ a kind of 
gauze for samplers' (Jamieson^. 

S540 AV. Ld. IWai. A a', in Pitcairn Cr/m. Trials I. 301 
B'or camimefr to stuff the orfjheis of |>e samin. *§41 Ibid. 3<59 
For xij boltii# of cammes, to he salis,^^^ 1:555 Ck. Acc, Lmer» 
tan. Line, in A nkced. For ihj yardes of camwysse 

for the hye awlter, 1578 l^tventories 2*4 jam.t A lang pace 
of cammes, sewit with the armes of Scotland, 

Caill.m 0 < 53 c^ (^R'*'*u*' 5 k). Forms: r cammocc, 
-lao, 1, 4 cammoo, 4““7 cammok, 5 cambmok, 
chambmok, camok, -oko, -ocke, cammock, 

7 camock, 9 dial, cammick. [OK. camitwc^ 
generally assumed ti* Ikj from Celtic, and to be the 
same word as the next, with a reference to ‘ crooked 
stems or roots' ; but the plant is not so nametl in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not s|x.*ciaUy 
crooked, so that the actual origin remains doubtful.] 
The plant Ononis spimsa iK. O. Leguminosfr) 
also called Hesidiarrma^ and according to Cock- 
ayne, Cammock iVkin. Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with i^eumianum, awl * Petty Whin ’ ; but 
it is nut clear what plant or plants they meant 
€ tom Sax. Leci’kd. I a<;>9 wyrte man |>euc«;d;m«m, ffe 
oftnim naman cammoc r. caiiuuucl nemtieF c xooo O. £» 

I *0C. in W r.“ W dicker 3f»a Xflmitm ilerbmrmu , PeueedanuM^ 
cumiuocc. c 1050 iflosscs Cult, Clcap, * ihid. 416 Gotuna, 
cammuc. 1377 Lanoi.* P. PL B. xix. 319 For comiinelich 
in co»i£i**»!> k;uiirm.ilceH \iexi C eanmokes}. .& wedes Fmileth 
he frulte in l*e fclde. a *387 Sinon. BartM, \Amed. Oxon.) 
31 Piumiima. I oiujiuk: secundum quondam. Ibid, 36 
AV.frii hmiSf herha eni reiineiis hoves in aratro, an. Cammoc* 
1398 VmviHh Fari/t, ihr P. R, xvii.txxxviii, 114951695 The 
Caiubmok is a pryckynge shrub. Ibid Of the rotes and of 
the .stalkcs of Ciimbinok is made a med wyn that Physicyem, 
call Liciuin. Ibid. Chatiibmok gemireth fyre^ of iiselfe. 
i'X45«> Aip/iiia (A need. Oxm.i is.6 Resla Aw«..Anglic€ 
hyseneherde ue! cammok. *57® tviE Dodoms vi. lx, 668 
The roots of Bchtharrow or C.’ammock, *579 Lahgham 
Card 16311 5*7 Pcsthanvw, Cammok, or Petywin. 

1775 Lwirri'OOT fihraSed. <1777 L386 Prickly Restharrow 
or t;animoi;k. *787 Winter Sysi. limb. *33 'Phe above field 
coatalned many caramocks. 

2. Vaguely applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John's Wort, Ragwccil, FIcabane, Yarrow, etc. 

xSjdft Brittkii h Holl, Plamt-n,%. v., In Harapj,bire ahiwst 
any yellow dower called CaittRuxk, 
tl. Comk Oammook wMb» sense 1. 
Cammock-, eamlmok {kicmok). Obs. exc. 
Sc. Forms ; 5 cambok, -oke, -ake, 6 camok, 
-oke, -00k, -ock©, t7 oambuotkX b, 9 Sc, owaa- 
mook, 9 St, camack. [ME. kamboh app* im- 
mediately ad, mmktcaf a late L. word (Du Cange 
citfs Pa|>k» mslmittmm vel bocolug, 

flfxus, petltim, crocia, and Gloss. Corbeietm^ cam- 
hiia^ bMuitts episcoporem), app. of Gaulish origin, 
dorivecl from crooked, Cam; represented 

In mod. Welsh by mmamg, camog fern, apiece 
of bent wood, the felloe of a wheel*. Cf. also 


Gaelic camag ^ctirl, ringlet, crook,* and Manx 
camag * crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles, also the game itself*. 

But some of the senses of the Manx word may be from 
Eng. ; for the Irish and Gaelic for a bent stick for hurling, 
shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is camdu, caman.} 

1 . A crooked staff, a crook ; esf. a stick or club 
with a crooked head, used in games to drive a 
ball, or the like ; a hockey-stick j hence, the game 
played with such a stick. 

CX425 Voc. in Wr.-WOIcker 666 f Nomina Ludoruni) Hoc 
PeduMy cambok. 1483 Cath. Angl. 52 A Cambake {v.r. Cam- 
Doke], cambtica. *547 Salesbory Welsh Did , Nmnoc. a 
camocke. 1720 Stows Sum. (ed. Strype 175^ 1. i. xxix. 
302/2 People please themselves . . some in Hand-ball, Foot- 
ball, Bandy-ball, and in Carabuck. i8ai Edin. Even. 
Courant 22 Jan., On Chri.stmas and New Years day, matches 
were played, .at the camack and football. xS &5 Inverness 
30 Vrs. ago ii. 80 A numerous party played a game of Cam- 
mack. 

2 . A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knee of 
timber ; a cambrel. 

c 1450 JNominale in Wr.-Wulcker 724 {Nomina dome periB 
nentiit) Hec cam&uea. a cambok. c xsio Barclay Mirr, 
Good Mann. (1570) Bvj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe, As a common prouerbe in youth I heard 
this sayde. 1580 Lylv EnPhues tArb.) 237 Crooked trees 
proue good Cammocks. I hid. 408 If my fortune bee so 5’lt 
that .searching for a wancle, 1 gather a camocke. 1593 
Drayton Piclog. vii 62 And earely crook’d that will a 
Camocke bee. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 815 This tendon . . 
maketh an empty cauity, through which the Butchers peirce 
their Cammockes to hang the beast vpon in the shambles. 

Ca’mmocky, a. [f. Cammock i + -y C] Of 
or abounding in Cammock or Kest-harrow, 

In mod. Diets. 

Cammus, var. of Camois, Ohs, 

Camnesado, ote. form of Camisatm). 
Cam-iiosed, a variant reading of camniosedf 
CamoiseI): prob. only an error. 

Camoca, var. of CA.MAeA, Obs.^ a fabric. 

Ii Camo’Cho. rarc^^. [Cf. It, camoscio ^akinde 
of stuffe worne in Italic* (PTorio).] A fabric. 
(In quot. applied contemptuously to a Spaniard.) 

1607 Dekkeb T. Wyat Wks. 1873 III, ns A Spaniard is 
a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which is worse a Doiidego. 
Camock(e, obs. form of Cam.mock. 

■tCa*m0is, camus, a. (and sb,) Obs, Also 
4 cammus, 5-8 oamoise, -oys, -oyse, 6 ? -ous, 

8 chamois, [a. F. camus^ -use, * having a short 
and Bat nose*. Thumeysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing the Ir. si), camus hollow, re- 
treating angle, bay, Gael, camas bought, bay, creek, 
sjrace between the thighs : cf. Cambus- in place- 
names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
Diez, and Littre.] 

1 . Of tire nose : Low and concave. Of persons : 
Pug-nosed. 

c X380 Sir Fermnb, 4437 Ys browes were bobe row© and 
grete, & ys nose cammus, rxs&S Chaucer Reeves 7 \ 14 
Round was his face and carouse 3 MSS,% v.r. kamuse, 
camoyse, kammede, llarl. camoisj was ids «o.se. 1580 
Baret Ahf. C 44 A Camoise nose, that is to say, crooked 
vpwardeasihe Morians, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
VI. X. 328 Many Spaniards, .of the race of Barbary Moores 
. .have not worne out the Camoys nose unto this day. *650 
Bulwer Anikropomei. vii. 0653' 123 The Inhabitants have 
all'Camoyse or saddle Noses. *745 %x. Columella' s limb. 

B vj. Such oxen . . las have] black eyes and lips, wide 
nostrils, a caraoys nose. 175X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Tiie ■ 
Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. 1877 R. H. 
Horne in Mrs. Brownmfs Lett, II. 277 A gentleman .. 
with a large camm nose. 

b, fig. Low and curved like a camois nose. 

*664 EvreLYN tr. P'rearPs ArcklL xxi. 52 'The Cornice 

is camusc and blunt. 

c. Ticnce camois-rrosed. 

x$ot Holland Pliny I. 336 The former haue flat noses, 
the other are hooked and camoise nosed vpward. 1656 
Bloun’I' Glossogr,, Camoise-nosed, hooked nosed. 

2 . absol or quasi-xA A person or animal with 
a camois nose- 

1485 Caxton Cbas. Ci. fi88r> <14 The carouse, .is geffroy 
langeuyit. j;5i5 Barclay Egioges iv. 115701 C v|, She- with 
Bacchus her camouR did pTOinote, x6z8 Sist R. 'Wili.iamh 
A etiofts L&w Countr. 49 White little houmls, with crooked 
noses, called camuses. X7SX Chambers CycL, Camns, a 
person with a low, flat nose, hollowed or sunk in the middle, 
t Ca’moised, «- Obs, Also 4-5 camused, 6 
oamesyd, camotused, cammoised, oammoaed, 
7 camns’d, -oysad. ff. Camois 4- -ro.] Made 
camois ; having a camois nose. 

Gower Conf. II. 210 Some one, f«r Is noble of 
kinne , . Some one, for that she is camused. a *533 Ld. 
Beene w Huon xxxiii. *03 Grete eeres and a cftme«*yd nose. 
1583 Stanyhuest •A rbi 141 This ^ut widi a c»m- 
ntoysed haucks ikmsc. c* 6 oo Montgomeeje Flyiing 47a 
That caramo^d C'^uf. x$88 carano«d| cocatrice they quite 
with them cane. x6a^ bisi.E Du Martm, Nm it Camoysed 
dolphins. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Skeph, u. i. 49 I’hough 
my nase be carous'd, my Hpps thick, And my chin bristled I 
2650 Bulwee AHikrofimtiet. vii. 82 All children are a little 
camoised about the Hmse* bet>re the bridge risetk 
t Ca*moi»lyy eaTELora^, Obs, [£ Ca* 
Mois + -LT 5 ^.] Like a eamois iio«j ; coacavely. 

a *52® Skblton Mi, Mummyng 28 Nose swam, dele hbked, 
Arid.camously croked. 

Qma. 6 k{B, ohs. form of Cammock, 


Camomiles,' cliam- (kte-mJmuil). . 'Formst 
3-4 came-, camamille, 5 eamamylle, -melle, 
-myle, camomelle, 5-6 eamomylle, 6 camma- 
myll, -myld, cam(m)omyle, camamile, -mil, 
-mel, camimile, chamomylle, -myle, cliamce- 
mell, 6-7 cammomill, 6~8 camomil(l, 7 cha- 
mamil, cliamsamell, cammomel, chamce-, eba- 
memile, chamomel, (8 camomoil}, 8-9 ebamo- 
mile, 6- camomile, [a. F. camomille {bIso for- 
merly camamille), ad. h. c/mnwmi/la (Pliny, etc.), 
an altered form of chanimniHon (Pliny, Falladius, 
etc.b a. Gr. gaiiaiixrjXov earth apple (f. 
the ground + firiKov apple) ; so called from the 
apple-like scent of the blossoms. Cf. It. and Pr. 
camomilla, Sp. camomila,ldr. badX.mmomile^cama- 
mile. The .sjielHng cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after I.atin ; that with ca- is literary and po].iular.] 

1 . The name of a Composite plant, Authemis 
nobilis, an aromatic creeping herb, loiind on dry 
sandy commons in Ifrigland, with downy haves, 
and flowers white in the ray and yellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all white like a 
double daisy. The flowers are employed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic pro|‘>erUes. Also 
distinguished as Noble or Roman Cnmomile, 
White C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C. 

4' 1265 Voc, in \Vr.- Wuh.kt.r 557 Camomilla, camcmille, 
maiwe. 1313 in U’^ardrobe Ace. Edw. II, m Catuamille, 
isf/. c X440 lyomp. P(trv>. 50 Camuinyie, her lie, Cctmamilla. 
0^x450 E. E. P, 0862 141 Vn-io a l>cnchc of eamomylle My 
wofulle hede I dyd inclyne. X483 i'ailt. Angl. 52 Camo- 
melle, camomilium. xsx3 Dolt.las cEveis xii. Frol. ti 6 
The clavyr, catcluke, and the caiimuuuyld. 1530 Taisce. 
202/2 Cainm.'iinyll herhc, camamilie, 1540 KLYr>T Image 
Gozt, (1556) 63 b, 'I'he groiinde was thicke covered with 
Camamiic. Nan:es 0/ Ilerbes K. E. '1'. S. 13 

Anthenus (Authemis} . . is called in engHshe Cammoinyie. 
X573 'I’lLssivH llnsb. 11878 95 Herbes of all sortes. .t 'amameh 
X586 CoGAN Haven Health ji6 561 77 Chanuemell is hut and 
dry in the first degree. 1605 'Timme Qnersit, 1. vii, 33 The 
flowere of chanmmiL 1660 Bond Sent. Reg. 41 The Camo- 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better it griweih. X74S 
Thomson Cast. Indol. i. iviii, He l«ask’d himoti the ground. 
Where the wild thyme and^ canionsoil are fotiml. X794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 397 Common or true Camo- 
mile. .sometimes covers a cunsiderabie extent of ground on 
dry .sandy cuinmoas. 1878 T. Bryant Prmt. Surg, I, 51 
Warm fomentations, .metlicaled with. .I’hamomilc. 

b. Also used as an English book-nairie for th© 
genus Antkemis, and po])u 1 arly applied to several 
allied plants, es}>. Muiricaria Chamomilhi (Wild 
Camomile, Dog's C., German C-, or Camomil© 
Goldins) ; Anthemis Cotula Stinking C'amomile, 
Dog’s C., May-weed^ ; Blneor Purple C., the Sea 
Starwt)rt, Aster 'rrifolium ; Bsd or Purple O., 
Adonis auiiimnalis Grom its foliage). 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens u. xxx, 184 Surikuig Camomill or Coh- 
tula feetidtu Ibid. 185 Vnsauery Camomilla gl/. inodoral 
or Cotula nan fa*tida. 1597 Gerard Herbai Women that 
dwell by the seaside call it . . blew camomill. :it783 Aik.s- 
woRi’U Imt. Did. i Morell ) vi, i 'a Ufa, I)ogs caroom ile. 1790-- 
x8ao SowKRBY Eng, Mot. led. 3* VI. 52 Cora ChamoMiiI©, 
Authemis an'ensis. X859 Geo. Kljot A, Bede 214 I'he 
wild camomile thtit starred the roa,d side. 

2 . Comb., as camomile fim^r ; also camomale- 
alloy, an alley planted with camomile (see quot.); 
camomile-toa, an infusion of camomile flowers. 

s6»6 Bacon Sylva § t)$ A Idiyskian prescrilKJih, for the 
cure of the Kheume that a Man should walk continually 
upon a *CainouuH-aUey ; Meaning that he should put Camo- 
mili within his Socks. 1652 Cl'lpkepkr Eng. Physic iS 
Boiled with. .*Chamoroel flowers.^ X753 Worm 37, I sm 
farad to attend with her ^camomile tea. 

Camooyne: see Camovynk. 
t Camorocho, rare. The '\^*ild Tansy or 
Silver-weed t Potent ilia aitsemna), 
rx440' Promp. ParzK 204 Gosys gres, or camoroche, of 
wylde taiwy, eamaroenf vel iamnetmn agreste, 

II CamOTra (kam^»*rd). [It. camorra (kamfrra), 
'Irish nigge or mantle, a Mariners frocke* (Florio;.X 

1 , A kind of smock-frock or hloase. 

*869 W. Gilbert /.. Borgia I, 21X She was dressed.. in a 
camora of gold shot brocauk. 

2 , A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples ami NeapoHian cities. Sometimes Inmsf, 

x86^ Sat, Rnt, ai Jan. 87/1 The Caniorra is a syntera of 
organized extorticjn, which has ssurvived the Bourbon rule,, 

, ixu nanitc is conjectured to be that of a .speckit of ishort coat 
i worn by of the st>ciety. iWo Eorin. Awl Feb. 174 

The praits which . . this official tamorra divide between thwa 
are enormous. 

Hence 0amo'rrl«m, the principles or practice 01 
this society ; lawlessness, anarchy. Cswno-rriist, 
a member of a camorra. 

x:®S3 Sai. Rev, 7 Nov, 625/2 The notes .. treat ..of the 
Neapolitan Camorri&ts. *8% Ckamk fml 78 The Ca?* 
morrist remains the personification of power aixi herowm to 
the Neapolitan. 

t €am0»0. Obs, [cf. Calmswe.] A sea-gull, 
2538 46 Elyot, Candosmemf a sea gull, or a camc»e. 

If CaiiMLOllJlst (kam«fl|V Mil. (Fr.; see Ottr^.] 
A mine cnataining a small charge of powder, 
pluced in a wall of earth betwem the galleries of 
fwieged mtd ^jesieger, so as, in exploding, to bury, 
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sitffocate, or cut off the retreat of the miner on the 
opposite side ; a ‘stifler V 
1836 in Pmujf QycL VI, 197/1 Caimttflei or Stijlen 1847 
in Ckaig. 

Gamous, -ed: see Camois., Camoised. 
Camovynes -wyne. Sc, Also 6 cammanyBe, 
9camooyno, « Camomile. 

1549 Comj!>l Scot. 67 f I sau cammauyne, qnliilk is gude 
for ane scabbit mouthc. 1768 Ross Helen&re 112 (Jam.) On 
the camowyne to lean you down, *884 Miller Fiani^n,j 
Camooyne, qt Q^xacmyntt Anikemis noiHis. 
Oamow-nosed, a. = Camois-nosed.^^ Camois, 
a idoo Hume in Sibbald Chron, Sc. Poeify iii. 386 (Jam.) 
His little camow-nosed sheepe, And rowtting kie to feede. 

Gamoys^e, van.of Camom, 

. 'tCanapi, Oh. exc. dial Also i™3 comp, 
3 kompj' 4 kamp. , '[OE. camp, cpmp, corresp. to 
OFris. camp, cpmp, (MDii. camp, Dti. kamp'), MLG. 
kamp, O^Q. champf and Ger. kampf), 

combat, allmasc., ON. (//from neuter, 

(Da. and Sw. kamp) contest, keenness, vehemence, 
'WGqt. or OTeut. ’^kampo-z was presumably an 
early Germanic adoption of L. camp-us in its 
transferred sense ‘field of contest or combat’, also 
*dael, fight, battle, war^; see Camp The word 
was thoroughly at home in WGer., and gave 
origin to numerous derivatives, particularly the 
vb. kampjon ; see Kemf si. and cf. Kemp sb. ;~OE. 
c^rnpa, WGer. kampjc-n « late L. campim-em 
(jHAMPioN. In ME. the word survived longest in 
the north, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verp. 

(Kluge and others, however, claim the word as^ native 
Teutonic, mainly on the ground of the improbability that 
the (iermans who had so many native words to designate 
war, should atiopt a foreign designation ; but they offer no 
satisfzwitory account of its etymology. ] 

1 1 . Martial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 
Bcemml/ In campe gecrong cunibles hyrde. ettx/o 
EuiMcs vii. 2 (Gr.) Mec;;^ esettc" Crist to compe. <rx*os 
I..AY. 4215 per heo wereii on kompen fiayS ffhte]. Ibid. 
4347 pa ea-Tt muchele betere entht to balden comp 1x275 
werre] and ifiht. Ibid. 34024 per we.s feht swiJSe strong 
comp fiwiSe sturne. 1 a X400 Marie A rik, 3702 Alle pe kene 
mene of kampe, knyghtes and o|»er. 

2 . Hence Camp-ball : An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large numbers engaged on both sides. 
See Camp 3, aad Campino vbi, sb.‘^ 

^4? 1600 Day Bcgg, Bedn. Or. in Strutt .%poris 4 Pecsi. n. 
iii, I am 'Pom Stroud of Hurling, I'll play a gole at camp- 
ball 1840 (see Cami'ikg rbl sb.-] Fighting camps. 3847-78 
■ H ALLiwELi, Cam/, an ancient athletic game of ball formerly 
in vogue in the Eastern Counties. 3887 JPusi. /.ond. Nam 
»6 Feb. /t The game in very ancient times was not .so 
properly called football as camp-ball 1887 J essopp Armdy 
ii$6 Caiup-ball . . used to lie a very favourite game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one— something like football 
Cam^ (kamp), sb.'^ Also 6-7 canape, [a. F. ; 
camp (16th c. in Littrc] in same sense; cf. It, i 
Sp., Pg. rampo ‘ camp 01 ig. ‘ field % and F. champ, 
Pr. camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 
L. mmp^us level field, .y/tv. the Campus Martins 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc,, whence Hield of contest or 
com bat % ‘field of battle’- Although camp was 
the Norman form ot champ, no trace of it appears 
in ME., which had only Champ from central OF., 
in the senses of * field of duel or tournament ^ and 
heraldic * field *. Camp was introduced early in 
the ifitli c., from contempiirary Fr. and with the 
sense emtra, but wa.s also at first used to render 
h. campus in other wnscs, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier <r/i<i//r/ *■ field of combat I 
Littrid fiu|>|)0.«d that the 36th century French use of cam/ 
was} merely the literary adopiion of the Picard form in a 
sjM.nn'iil s«ms»e; but evidently it was an adaptatiun of U. 
for TSp.“ eam/o, in a scinaj not used with F. c/mm/,} 

I. In the military seme. 

1, I’hc place where an army or body of troops is 
hxiged in tents or other temporary means of sheitcT, 
with or without intrenchments. In common 
Bunlcrn use the collection of tents, huts, and other 
ec|iiipmfnt.s is the chief notion, the site being the 
' camping-gn'ound * ; but m uml of mcient works, 
Komtiii, Biitish, Danish, etc., it usually means the 
Intrenched and fortified site, within which an army 
lodged or defended itself; a mmicra inireficMaf 
mmp imhiilm bi.th notions. The name ia also 
given to a pirrmaiient station for the reception of 
troops, in order that they may be trained in 
roanmivring In large bodies, and In campaigning 
duties generally, as the cimps at Aldershot, Shorn- 
cliffe camp, mmp of C'haloos. 

*5*8 Sir I»«. m Cassalw, vtc > 7 'hc Nmg^Ambmsadcn 
m>iik ihf Pc/f^m .SiryiK Pc$l Mfpm 1. 11. Sfxlli 63 ii k very 
crrrain, f !cif thr* H|i*ny»mls have wtfu'itd batel, and cowvfyra 
fb«i}i-.eif ««t <}f tiler camp iHterer tiriw Napleji in the aigliL 
Bifuj. OVwrt*. a Nittgs vtl. 7 lliey left ilieh teiites a»vl 
lb«5r litjrfif 1 and ihfir aWhVSi, eticn the as it was, and 

fkdilc for their lilies xw SwAKfi. Lucr, Argl- ij Sei&tu*? 

1 .iniiMutUH, ,clrpartrtl wkri the rest back to the caufip. *#3 
Br»sK,f rr. Mor/s ///#/«* fortify ibeirCanips well, 

with a -Mid Urge 'rrencE f 'irg. Omrg, , 


1 111. 540 The Youth of Rome, .pitch their sudden Camp be- 
fore the Foe. 3727-53 Chambers Cyr/. s. v. , Rhoe, desenb- 
ing the great Mogul’s camp, says, it is twenty English miles 
round. 3856 Emerson Png, 'Praits v. AbilityyiVz. (Bohn) 
II. 33 He disembarked his legions, erected his camps and 
towers. 3870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 70 A fine ancient 
British camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top, 

2 . A body of troops encamping and moving to- 
gether ; an army on a campaign. (In earlier Eng. 
the host.) 

a 358^ ViCARY Englishm. Treas. 59 In anno 3553, when 
the said citie was taken and destroyed by the campe of 
Charles the first. 4:1590 Marlowe Massacr. Paris ii. vi, 
Dismiss thy camp. 15^ Grknewey Tacitns* Ann. iv. vi 97 
This fleeting enemy was not to bee pursued with a maine 
campe. x 6 xx Bible 3 Sam. iv. 7 God is come into the campe 
ICovEHD, boost, Genev, hostej. 3706 Farquhar Recruit. 
Off. n. i, I hope you have more honour than to quit the 
service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 
3753 Johnson Rambl. No. 344 T 4 Alultitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment.^ 1839 Thirlwall 
G reece III. 45X The army was formed in a hollow square, 
inclosing the baggage and the followers of the camp. 

b. fffyinp camp, camp-volant : ‘ a little^ army 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tinually in motion’ (Phillips 1696-1706). See 
also quot. 1699, ? Obs, 

3577 Hohnshed Ckron, HI. 3040/2 Who . . with a campe 
volant did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 3726 Db Foe Hist, Devil {iBiia} 
^9 Some of his camp-volent are always present. 1633 
Cfo rcK., Camp volant, a flying campe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie roades. 3600 B. E. Diet, Cant. C rew, 
Flying-Camps, Beggers plying in Bodies at Funerals. 3727- 
3 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 
ody of horse or dragoons, 

c. Camp-royal : the main or chief body of an 
army with the commander-in-chief ; a great body 
of troops ; hence fig. a great number, a host. 

3593 N ASHE Christ's 7 \ 31 b, False witnesses they had in 
pay a Campe royal, xdoz Dent Pathw. Heaven 216 A 
Carnpe-royall, euen forty thousand strong. 1643 Brome 
Jov. Crew n, Wks. 3873 HI. 377 This Doublet, .might serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. 

8. Used for: The scene of military service; 
military service, the military life in general. 

3725 Ramsay Gentle S/uph. in. iv, I must . . my Patrick 
soon remove To Courts and camps that may his soul im- 
prove. 371M Lamb Corr. Ixxi. (3870' 394 The world, the 
camp and the univer.sity have spoilt him among them. 3805 
Scott Last Minstr. m. xv. Love rules the court, the camp, 
the grove. 3827 Keble C/ir. V, x Advent x, Through court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course serene. 3855 
Macaulay Hist. £ng. III. 204 His knowledge of courts ami 
camps was such a.s few of his countrymen posse.ssed. 

II. transf. from the military sense. 

4 . The temporary quarters, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other portable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body of nomads or men on 
the march, by travellers, gipsies, companies ofsports- 
men, himbennen, field- preachers and their aiidi- 
eii€e.s, or parties ‘ camping out ’ ; an encampment. 

Connected with sense t by intimate gradations, the 
camp of the Israelites, or of North American Indians. 

3S» Bible (Gene1l^.) £x. xvi. 33 At euen the quailes came 
and couered the campe { Fvlg. casira, Covero. tentesj, 38*3 
F, Cooper Pioneer xx, The sugar-lwikr, who was busy in 
his ‘ camp sSdi W, Campbell My Indian Contents 

. .Sport at Dharwar , . A Civilian's Camp. . Bison-Shooting, 
etc, 3886 F. H. Gwillemaro Cruise 0/ Marckesa 1 . 95 It is 
the hunter’.s rule to see that the fire Is extinguished, .tofore 
breaking camp. 

b. loosely. ‘Quarters.’ 

2747 H. Waltole Corr* ‘1837) I. 308, I am got into a new 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor. 

6. An encamping; a ‘ camping out 
In Australia the regular term far an expedition or excur- 
sion for fishing, shooting, etc,, in which the party out. 

x^5 iniiil Obsertt. No. 37. 35 A previous night's camp 
near the sjiot. xSgo: Inclis Aminii. Consins 233 We’re 

? aing to have a regular camp ; we . . ialend going to Port 
Ia*;kiftg to have some shooting, fishing, and general diver- 
sion. x886 Pail Mall ll 3 Aug, 33/a Cadet corps (now out 
for a week's airnpi 

6, ’fhe whole company or body of persons en- 
cam|.x-il together, as surveyors, lumbermen, sports- 
men, etc. ; a company of nomads. 

375a Bhawes Lex Memai. 797 The Chan of the Western 
Mouugales Camp, tributary to China- 3864 in Webster, 

III. fig. (mm the military sense- 
7 . A * host * or ‘ army ’ of arguments facts, etc. 
x 06 i PMMfMn Pal Piem, 0 ed., Titus lJuius in whom h 
ainimyned a large campe of noble facts and exploites at- 
chk»«d by valiauM per»im|e!is, xBy% E, Bvm Ad Fidem 
xlv. alst 1 n« main mrop of ahegationij, 

S. ft. A Iwly of Edheients of a . mlllfaitt doc- 
trine, or theory, "b, llse position in which Ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly'. defended. 

3%:x Mobley Foitaim 13886) 03 Ho <me who has marched 
ever » short a way out of the great •camp of old ideas, 

Cmm» Myths ^ Dr. «. vii. rSa Mattie still dividing pMlo* 
sophers into opp»it« camp. 

IV. InsenseofME-CftAftF. ' 

1 0 . The field of comlmt, the listi. Oh. 
x5»5 L». Birnkw Frmm. II. dxi Cciviil 446 How* h« 
ditimce , . do anuef with hym In aimp or imaai »«mli 

V. In various senses of L. mmpm. 
flO. Campe o/Mfan, Camp M^tt *-Campw | 
Martius, Oh. * 

*534 Lo, Biawif GoM. Sk. M* Amnl (*54^) FYiiJ, Tfcf | 


emperour goynge to the campe of Mars. 3647 R. Stapyl- 
TON Juvenal 309 Exercising and training like the tyrones 
or young souldiers in Camp Mart, 
f 11 . Plain, level surface, field. Watery camp 
{csertdeus campus, campus ialus aquarzim) ; the 
surface of the sea. Obs. 

3598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii- (1641) 29/1 Whereby 
w’are stor’d with Truebman, Guide & Lamp, To search all 
corners of the watery Camp. 

tl 2 . Field of inquiry ; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of debate. Obs. 

1538 Leland I tin. 1 . p.xxi, I have more exspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. C1538 Starkey England iv. 128 
Wherfor I wyl not entur into that Camp. 

j| VI. 13 . — Spanish campo : see quot. 

1877 Athetimum 1 Dec. 703/2 The Falklatjd Island word 
for expanses of bog land, ‘ camp,’^ is not derived from the 
French champ.. hvx from the Spanish campo. 

f 14 . (A sense of F. cafnp : see quot.) Obs. rare^~~^, 
3753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Camp,m also used among the 
Siamese and East-Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to carry on their commerce. In these 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind of city apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and their 
families reside. [So in Lofidon EncycL 3829-] 

VII, attrib. and Comb. a. Simple, as camp- 
boy, -craft, -dis€a 4 es, -equipage, -equipment, fare, 
fashion, -frock, -guide, -hut, -keeper, -kettle, -kit, 
-language, -life, -mill, -money, plot, -squire, -stms, 
etc. 

1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XL 27 Stores commonly 
called '*camp equipments. 3820 T. Mitchell L 

121 The sack that holds our coarse ^camp-fare. 3886 Pall 
Mall G. 28 J uly 2/1 Seated *camp-fashion on boxes, a 3849 
J. C. Mangan Poems (1859! 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey '’‘camp-frock he is dressed. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (3864) 1 . 153 The servants who remained 
in the *camp-huts. 3805 Naval Ckron. XIV. 35 Bailing it 
out with a *camp-kettle. 3850 Alison Hist. Europe XL 
Ixxvi. S 39. 447 The ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by tne .soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones. 
x86x Max MbLLER Sc. Lang. 303 Urdu-zeban, *camp-lan- 
guage, is the proper name of Hindustani. 1828 Macaulay 
Hatlam, Ess. (1854) 1 . 72 The judges would have given as 
.strong a decision in favour of *camp-money as they gave 
in favour of ship-money. 1610 Hollano Camden's Brit, i. 
83 Maximus, a base ■*Campe-Squire. 

b. Special comb., as camp-bed, -bedstead, a 
bed or bcxlstead for u.se in field - service ; hence 
spec, a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space ; a trestle bedstead ; camp-chair, a form of 
folding chair ; f camp -chaplain, an army chap- 
lain ; camp - colour, a flag or colour used in 
marking out and arranging the camping-ground 
for a body of troops ; hence camp coiour-man (see 
quot.) ; camp-disease, -duty (see quots.) ; camp- 
fever, a name given to fevers of an epidemiC'al 
character occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
camp-fire, a fire lit in a camp or encampment ; 
hence a military social gathering in a garri.sort, etc. ; 
spec, in l/.S, a re-union of members of one or 
more cIuIjs, ‘po.sts’, of the ^ Grand Army of the 
Kepublic a society of ex -volunteers; camp-finx, 
-furniture (see quots.) ; camp-marshal F.mare- 
chai de mmp, see Camb-mastee ; camp-paper, a 
kind of copying paper, like carbon paper ; camp- 
party, a party foiming a camp, a cam|>ing-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool; camp- vinegar, a preparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it. Also Camp - followkk, » master, 

-MEETIKO, 

3690 Land. Gaz. No. 2529/4 One large Tent fit fi>r a 
Colonel, with Chairs and •‘Campdkds, 3825 Honl Every- 
day Bk. 1 . 940 A '*camp*hed!»t«';aud, of jihinks resting on 
bar« of iron. 3885 Harpe/s Mag. Mar 6 jtA Winthrop 
found a *iMmp chair. 3679 Seer. AVn/. Money ("has, 
4- Jm. n$sit X96 One of the *cantp chaplains, .oij his allow- 
ance of Sr, jxfr dkm. 3785 Kay in Phil Trmis. LX XV, 
4W By arnitiging “camp colours iti the intervals, 1753 
Cmammers Cyd, Sup/, s,v., The "^eanip coIwiMuen, are 
drawn a num out of a company. *853 H'om.oo'io.I'.m Mil, 
Emyd,, ('amp Colour men, sohlwrs? wlurtc huhsjif\^ it h m 
a»ik in marking <»«t the litwH «f an cni'anipinesit, 4*ic. ; m 
carry the vmm colours m the field, on tlays of juid 

fix them, for the pwrimye of enabling the tioo|}\ lo lake up 
correct jm, tints In marching, etc. *7^ Cham Wiij, ( yd. Sup/, 
i.v./Lhe *camp^ morhm atsireniis, ahvdnifly vn 

caikd, is a inaitgnam fever. Dudley Digger <is«ii of the 
camp disease whkh raged in the fanl*«»n la Dxf«rtl, in 
.164^ ibid., *CViw/ Duty, in its utmost exient, incliwIciA 
every purl of the hcrvlce perforawil by the irotips dtiriug 
the cawp/if ». But in a more pariknlar «««, iknoien the 
guard* oidinary and exiriwrditiary kept in campfu ibid, 
%.y. CatmA The •camp fever is the same wiili wliat isother- 
wttt allied the Hungarian fover, awtl foarfi a near afiiuity 
to the i^techkl fever, *$37 Tmimlwall Grme IV. x»x. 
131 I’heir •campfires first aimoiincfd their nrcMUicc. *tt4 
Bosim Mas*. I Jrw/, 6 Sept., KdwhiTIwmphrey IHm, No. 
i«4,0. A, R.,of ihiH Iowa cefehrated Its fiftetmtli aniiivvrvwry 
by a. camp-fire Friday «v«ning. x^x Fokw* If itr Ar««r# 
4 G. Daring |mc« liaw, ilicre w a r,4Wp-fir« 

—or gatheriiia etpi valent «» ii- once a week in every 
Pruwatt Eeglittfent, *75^ Chamskbw Cyd Su//., 

Plmx, a name frequently given to llw dyseMtiry. *%7 
Diet Frarfr, %‘amp/Mrfiiturf, artickf of caWtief 
work ii»de compaici, lilht, »i«f portebk, » sw to !)« ca^ly 
folded »»d tramjwrtco; wch m tainp-Mooh, ca»ip-b««» 
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steads, tables, etc. 1670 Cotton Espemon r. hr, 152 The 
Count de Suze, Bezaudun, *Camp-MareschaL 1707 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4392/2 The Count Louvignies, a Canip-Marshai 
to the Spanish Forces, Jmison Sck. Art IL To 

make '“'Camp Paper, with which a Person may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or Pencil. 1831 Peacock 
Cast, sg6 Sitting on a “campstool with a portfolio on his 
knee. zBp Black /V. Thule vL 87 He folded up and 
shouldered liis camp-stool 

CBiHIPj, dial, [Of uncertain origin and 

history A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered with 
straw and earth, for winter storage ; called also a 
bnryy pie, or pit, Cf. also Clamp. 

1790 Makskall Midi. Counties (E. I). S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, turneps, etc. z88* Leicester Gloss, (E. D. S.) 
Camp, ‘bury', a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Hence Oamp-oellar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped up. 

1713 Loud. <1 Counir, Brew. 11. (1743V no This Salt, which 
is of a llot moist Nature, is that with which they make their 
Camp-cellars, by mixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 
and, other Liquors in, 

t Campy Oh, rare-^'^. [a. ON. kamp-r 

beard, moustache.] pi. Whiskers (of a cat) ; stout 
bristly hairs ; cf. Kemp sk 
c 1430 Henkvson Mor. Fab, 47 Hee [the Cat] lay so still, 
the M yce were not alTeird . . Some tirled at the Campes of 
his beird. 

tCampy Ohs. exc. dial. [OE. campian, 
cgmfian, f. camp fight : a parallel formation to 
Du. kampen W Ccr. type '^kampdjan. The other 
langs. have forms from WGcr. ^'kampjan, vix. 
MDu, kempett, OHO. chamjht, chemfan, MHG. 
kcmpheuy kempfen, k(impfe>i\ also Icel. 

(:— • ^kampja ), Sw. kiimpa, Da. kxmpe, whence north. 
Eng. Kkm'i*.] 

1. intr. To fight ; to contend in battle. Cf. Kemp. 
(The rare idth c. instance, may belong to Cami* v.^ 
exQtm Guthlac (Cr.i Sceal oretta a . . gode compian. 
ft <2 1400 Morte A rth, 2634 I'here es no kynge undire Criste 
may kempe with hym one!] 156a Li.igh Arm&rie 
61 Aristotle atTirmeth that Rauens will gather together on 
sides, and campe and fight for victorie. 

S5. To contend in athletic contests ; also brans., 
as in la camp the bar. Ohs. or dial. 

X774 <S J. Buy.^nt MythoL(X.) In our island, the exhibi- 
tion of those manly sjKirts in vogue among country people 
is called camping; and the enclosures fur tliat purpose, 
where they wrestle and contend, are called camping closes. 
x8s6 R. Vaughan Mf sties I. vi. viii, 26.2 'Fhose three 

tall fellows, .fonder of sword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar,^than of churchmen or church-going. 

b. To Strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
drinking. Cf.KsMPz^. 

*5®7 J* Melvjll p/ary (1842) 256 A banquet of wat and 
dry confectioner, with all aortesofwyne wharat his Majestie 
camped verie mirrelie a guid whyll 

3. bsp. To contend at camp-ball, to play a foot- 
ball match. C'f. Camping sjhl. sh.^ 

c *440 Pr&mp. Part', do Campyn, pedipilo. 1573 Tu.sskr 
JF/usb, tSrBf 6u Clot canqjers a ball to c;urtf>e therewithal! 
Ibid. 64 In niedowor pasture t to grovve the more fine; let 
campers be crimping in any of thine, a *684 Sir T. Bsow.ne 
Tract viii. Wk.s. 1K36 IV. 203 Words . . of common use in 
Norfolk, .as. .karnp. x6ox Rav .V. ^ E. C, IFds. (E. D. S.) 
Camp, to play at F«x>tr)alL This w'ord , . extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. xBbSki Standard 29 
pec. 6/2 Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 
inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, used to Camp, 

4. intr. To wrangle, scold. Cf. Camfl®, 

x6o6 Wily Beguiled m Hazl. Bodsley IX. 251 .She'll camp, 
I warrant you. Oh she has a tongue ! xtuez tsce Camwng 

5. trans. To kick (a pcr.sDiF. like a foot-balL 

1367 Drakt Homed Episi, n. li. Hvij, Lest euen younge 

folke, .seingc you drinke Do make of" you mere mockinge 
fitockes and c.Tmpe you wltli theire feete. 

Camp ',kiempj, vP [a- F. campe-r, L camp 
CAMFm-^J ■ 

1. intr. To live or remain in a camp ; to form 
or pitch one’s camp ; to encamp, 

1543 F&ray Fr. Country in Chron, Calais CCamd.) axx 
Tltc hole ostu departed ovu of Callyes . . and campid the 
same night without the walles of the towne in the feldes. 
*S5!^ J- Hevwooo Spider 4- F. Ixvi. ad fin., At retret of 
trompet, they retyred a meyn©, Where they before had 
campt, *580 North Plutarch Fabius camfied al- 

ways in the strong and high places of the mountains, x6xx 
Bulb Ex. xIx. a I’htre Israel camped before the mount, 
1808 J. Baelow Columk in. 533 To meet__the expected war, 
Camp» on the confines of an eastern plain. *850 Blackib 
jEschylMi L st He Was camping far at Ilium, 

2. To sojourn or remaiu in a tent, pitch one^s 
tent ; also famti. to take up cue's quarters, lodge. 

x6tt BiiLE Halmm hi tf The great grashoppers which 
carope in the hedges in the cold day, xos* C. Caetwright 
Cert. Eelig. i. xas Bring it 10 the place, where they camped, 
*%7 Kingsley 7 xw V.Am I. so6 Don't, .ask meto^ome up 
and camp with you.^ Thackeray Virgin, vi 48 The 
messenger from Virginia, .camping at night in the snow by 
the forest fires, x8% Gilmooe Mongols' xxn. 307 A great, 
tail, blustering Mongol, .advised me to camp beside him. 
o. 7b mmp mil ; to lodge in the open in a camp. 
*837 H. Maetwiaw Soc. i» Amer. (1839) L 204 Others 
beside* emigrants camp out in the woook Smiles 
limfuemts Enp xL (liSol i8x They had to camp out at 
ttiglik in the public squaws. X884 T. E, Dawson Ifandbk. 
Canada 301 Csmadkn* who camp-out upon these islands. 


3 . trans. To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge ; t Q-lso to place, put (oh.). 

XS49 Compl. Scot, 83 The tua gryt battellis of onnumerabil 
men of veyr var campit neir to giddir. ^ 1598 Bakret Tkeor. 
Warmes ii. i. 20 In Garrisons it [Ensign] . . is most often 
camped upon the wall. 1616 Shaks. A nt. «§• Cl, ly. viii. 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this_ hoast. 
Mod. The troops would be camped along the river side. 

llCampagxia, campa^ia (kampa-nya). Obs. 
[It. campagna open field, diampaign, the country, 
a campaign L. campania : cf. Campania, Cam- 
PAiGN, Champaign.] 

fl. In 17th and i8th c. occasionally used for; 
Champaign, level, open country, plain (esp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also in ordinary Eng.). Obs. 

1641 M. Frank Serm. {yfyrz) 413 This is a hill of Glory, hard 
to climb . . no plain campagnia to it. 3^03 Maundrkll 
Joum. Jerrts. I1732) 18 We pitch'd in the Campagnia. 1717 
Berkeley Tour Italy 1871 IV. 568, 6 miles through 
the like flat campagna. 

f 2 . In 17th c. occas. ; A (military) Campaign. 

1653 Evelyn State France Misc. Writ. {i8o5> 84 He who 
hath not made tWo or three campagnas (as they use to term, 
it) by the time that he is 18 years of age. 1663 Pepys 
Diary xi Dec., He appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people as to a campagnia, and, by several com- 
panies, gives every one their circuit, 

3 . Now only as proper name 'the Campagna 
(di Roma)’ in Italy; see Campania. 

Campagne, obs. form of Campaign. 

I Campa^ol (ka-mpany(?l). [Fr.; f. campagne 
country.] llie Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

(X768 Pennant Zool, 1 . 104 The short-tailed Field Mouse. 
Names. . B'r. Le petti Rat de champs, Le cctmpagml, I tab 
campagnolL] 1835 Kirby JIab. Inst. Anim. I. ii. 92 The 
Cainpagnol, or short tailed rat of Pennant. x868 Wood 
Homes without //. xxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Held Mouse 
otherwise termed Campagnol or Field Vole {Arvicola 
artmtsis). 

Campaign (ka^mp^Ln). Also 7-8 campagne, 

7 -agn, -aine, -aigne. [a. F. campagne country, 
open country, champaign, * the field , campaign, 
which in the course of the i6th c. took the place 
of the earlier champagne in all its senses (except 
as the proper name of a French province). It 
was introduced into Eng, in the 17th c., and at 
first occasionally used in all the senses of the 
earlier Champaign, but was at length differentiated, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proj>erterm. The forms campagna, *agnia, 
-ania were also in 1 7th c. use (see above). 

Littrd treats i6th c. 5 V. campagne a« a substitution of the 
northern or Picard dialect form for the Parisian cham- 
pagne', but there can be no doubt that it was actually an 
adaptation of It. campagna (common in the military sense 
in i6th c., e.g. Caro Virgil * s AEn. xii. 563 ‘Turno la cam- 
pagna aprendo Turniis opening the campaign), and may 
have been taken into F. first in military phraseology, and 
gradually extended to other senses, the advantage of a 
form which could not be confounded with the name of the 
province Champagne perhaps conducing to the result. For 
ultimate etymology see Champaign, Campania.] 

1 1- A tract of open, country ; a plain ; » Cham- 

FATGN. Oh. 

xfiaS Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 130 The River Achelous .. 
running through .. most part of the campagne of Acamania. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. II. vi, ^4 There was between 
the Hill and the Towm a fair Campaigne. a 1718 Garth t J.) 
Where Tiber, .fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. xtISs 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) VIL v, X2 The outworks stretch 
a great way into the campaign. 

f 2. Opeu country as opposed to hills, woods, etc. ; 
country as opposed to town ; * Champaign. 

<3x667 Cowley Dang, in Much Company Wks- 17 10 II. 
762 To be sure not to venture his Person any longer in the 
open Clampaign, to retreat and entrench himself. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. ii. 9 For that the Countrey i.s there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level wcK>ds. 1699 Maun- 
DRELLin youm. < 3173*1 Tijb, We hunt in the most 

delightful Campaign. 1706 Collier RVl- Ridic. 194 They 
that see you in the Campaign in the Summer. 

3 . Mil. The continuance and operations of an 
army 'in the field ’ for a season or other definite 
portion of time, or while engaged in one continuous 
Scries of military operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct part, of a war. (In Ger. Feldzug.) 

The name arose in the earlier conditions of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army remained in quarter.* (in towns, 

f irrisons, fortresses, or camjw) during the winter, and on 
e approach of summer issued forth into the open country 
{nella campagna, dans la campagytei or ‘took the field', 
until the close of the season again suspended active opera- 
tions. Hence the name properly .signifying the * lieing in 
the field was ako applied, now to the season or time during 
which the army kept the field, and now to the series of 
operations peiformed during this time. In the changed 
conditions of modern warfare, the sewn of the year is of 
much less importance, and a campaign has now no direct 
reference to time or season, hut to an expedition or con- 
tinuous series of operations bearing upon a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marks its 
end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or 
more years. The liistory of the sense is seen in early 
Dictionaries ; e. & 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v,, A word much used among 
SouTdiers, by whom the next Campaine is usually taken for 
the next Summers Expedition of an Army, or its taking the 
field, xyaix Bmlky, Campaln, Ihx Military Affatrs] the 


space of time every Year, an Army continues in the- Field, 

' during a War. 1730-6 — A .summer's war. 1755 J ohnson, 
Campaign, the time for which any army keeps the field, 
without entering into quarters. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 49 After he had made two 
or three Campaigns . . he came in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his B'riends in England, 1667 Petys Diary 28 June, 
Several commanders that had not money to set them out 
to the present campagne. 1693 Mem. Ct. 7'eckely i. 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campagn in good 
time. 1708 Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks, 1755 IL i. 153 It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. tf Mil. Mem. II. 218 The want of success in the last 
campaign. 1847 Emerson Repres. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 375 In the Russian campaign he . . said ‘ I have 
two hundred millions in ray coffers, and I would give them, 
all for Ney'. 

4. transf f a. A naval expedition ; a voyage or 
craise. Obs. (So F. campagne, It. campagna.) 

1708 J. BiON^.SV£^n Prot. in Arb. Garner V L 404 Being 
several Campaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys. 

h. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 
a summer’s trip or sojourn. 

1748 H. Walpole Cort'. 1 . 123 A campaign, at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders. 1749 Mrs. E. Montagu Z-rfA (1.813:1 HI. 82 The 
waters are good . . the place agreeable, and you cannot 
make a l>etter summer's campaign. ^ 1789 Wolcott (P. 
IHndsLT) Subj. for Painters S9^ A man in rather an exalted 
station .. Made frequent curiosity campaigns ; Sometimes 
caught gra.ss-hoppens. 

c. Irontuorks. The period during which a furnace 
is in continuous operation. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 1 . 98 By their cor- 
rosive action on the lining . . they shorten a campaign . or 
run to a few da'y.s. i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

6 . fig. Applied to any course of action analogous 
to a military campaign, eitlier in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
struggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
definite result. 

1770 funms Lett, xxxix. 201 Tliey . . rest from the . . la- 
bours of the campaign, X773 Macklin Man of World 
(1793^ 36 Their amorous equipage for the nuptial campaign. 
i8w Dickens Lett. (i88k>) LI. 30S, I am now preparing for 
a final reading campaign. ^ 1887 Pa ll Midi Budg, 31 Mar. 3 
A campaign Is being carried on in Paris . . against the in- 
terlopens who sell ticketSi at the doors of the theatres. 

b. esp. in Paliius, An organized course of action 
designed to arouse public opinion throughout the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
infiuence the voting at an election of memlk*rs of 
the legislatuie. c. The Plan of Campaign in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 1886 - 7 , a 
method of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, according to which the 
tenants in a body were to pay what they consitlered 
the fair rent into the hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum offered, less any amount subse- 
quently ex)‘^ended in maintaining the struggle. 

1880 Webster Supp., Campaign, (V. S, Politics) the sea- 
son of excitement ana effort preceding an election ; catevaKs. 
1884 Boston i Mass.) frnl. 20 Sept., 'fhe attempt of the Re- 
publicans to introduce the tariff as one of the isHues of the 
campaign, x886 United Ireland 20 Nov. 272/2 'I’he ‘ Plan 
of Campaign' as laid down in United Ireland of October 
23rd. X886/W/ Mall Nov. 2/1 'J'he plan of campaign 

is.. the proposal that whenever a landlord refuses to settle 
at the aij.atement proposed by his tenants, .ihe reduced rent 
of all the tenantry is to be banked with an unknown in- 
dividual, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowances to such of the tenants as are evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of rent. Mod. The electoral ctun- 
paign has now begun in earnest. 

1 6 . Short for campaign-coat, dace : see 7 b. Obs. 
1690 Pfundns Muliebris, Campaine, a narrow kind of 
lace, xlSpat Tryon Good llmtseitK i. 7 A Flannel Shirt, and 
a Wastcoat, Doublet, Coat, and Campaign, a Gown over 
ail lin’d. 

7. attrih. and in Comb. *. a. Of the nature of opeu 
country ; belonging to the open country, 

X628 Hobbes 7'kucyd. (1822) 129 'I’he campagne country 
beyond Strymon. 1634 Holland Pliny W.Ba, 'J‘he Cam- 
paign Rose bloweth earlyand is very forward. xylSSG. White 
Seihorfte xv. 45 The .stone curlew . . abounds in all the cam- 
paign parts Of Hampshire and Sussex. f&BM Elwks tr, 
Capeliot^ Ivens IL iv, 77 We plunged into tiie vast cam- 
paign country to the north, 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a military cam- 
paign : as campaign-coat, dace, -men, -shoes, -mg, 
(Some of these were perhaps merely catch names 
referring to the famous campaigns of Marlborough.) 

*677 Land, Gaz. No. x 180/4 Wearing a brown serge Sute* 
and a brownish *Campaine Coat. xbm» B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Campaign-cmt, originally only such as Soldiers 
wore, but afterwards a Mode in Ciii» 2725 New Cmt, 
Diet., Campaign-coat, in a Canting Sense, the ragged, 
tatter'd - . Coat^ worn by Beggans and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion, i68» Lond. Gaz. No. 1769 4 A »eea 
Moliair Silk Fetticoat, with a *Campaia Gold and Silver 
Lace. Kersey, *Campmpn.-Otm$, a portable Oven., 
us'd by Confectioners. *730-6 Bailey, Campaign ovm, a 
portable oven made of copjper, of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet, so that 
fire may be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 
it are ledges to hold fire also. *693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2840/4 
A Highway Robber . . with a ^Campagne Perriwig. *69* 
Satyr agst. French 7 Our stockings must be Mill’d, our 
Shooes ^Campato. R- Holme Armoury ii. xviil | tiS 
A ^Campaign wig, Imth Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
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sSde>'witIi a' Curled' 'Forehead,.^ a Travelli0g'.W.ig». 

Bairhout Cffsfi/m0y Ghss,, A viig called a ‘ cantipaign-wig * 
was introduced: from France, about 173:2. It was plain,, and 
dose-ifitting, 

* €aillf»ig2l (M‘mp^i‘n), v. [f. prec. sb.], 

' 1 . zntr. To serve in, or, .go on,, a campaign. Also 
j%, mid tram/, 

■ 2701 f see Campaionincs]. 27^ G. Canning 
■ . 401 Without an host what General could campaign? iSoi 
Si a R. Musgrave NisL Irish Rek p. vi. iT.) The officers, 
who campaigned in the late i-ebeilion, 2875 Jowett Plato 
^ed. 3> HI. 280 He.. feeds his heroes, when they are cam- 
paigning, on soldiers’ fare.^ 2885 Pali Mail G, 20 Feb. 2/2 
You will campaign in the Soudan. 

‘2t. traus, (ztofice-ttse,') 

2768 Steknk .Vt'ziA JournAx’j'^ZM, 214 An old soldier.* 
campaign’d and worn out to death in the .service. 

Campaigner (IvKmpe'i'nw). [f. CAMPAiaK v. 
(or + One who serves in a campaign ; 

esp, one who has served in many campaigns, a 
veteran ; also fig. 

X771 Smoi.i.i;tt ihanph, C/., Both horse and rider were 
old campaigners, and stood without moving a muscle. 2825 
Scott Guy J/. xi, I am an old campaigner, and perfectly 
used to it. 2858 l.oNGi'. Emperor's Bird's^n* vi, Forth 
the greiit campaigner came Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Campai'g’nixig’, vbL sb. The action of the 
verb Campaign. Also aitrib, 

2701 Coi.LiKR tr. M. Anton., Med. j86 This Campaining, 
Tempestuous Life you are engaged in, 1789 WOLCoft 
(P. PintUir) Plxpost. Odes viii. 23 When Judge.s a campaign- 
ing go. 2839 G. Wilson E, Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers who 
were past campaigning. 1836 Kane Afn’/. Expl. I. v. 45 
Preparing sledees for our campaignings on the ice. 287* 
liLACK^Adv. Phaeton xxii. 314 His foraging adventures iii 
campaigning time. 

Campaiignlet* A diminutive campaign. 

2885 Sat, Rezr. 18 July 67/1 'Fhe campaign or campaignlet 
of 1885 cannot be considered a triumph. 

Campain e, obs. f. Campaign, Campane. 
t Ca*mpal, a. Obs, [a. vSp. sampul (cf, Min- 
sheu 1 599 ‘ Campil, belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as BaUilld campdl, a champaine warre’) 
« F. campal^ It. campak in me<LL. campdMs, t 
camp- ns V. ; see -Ah.] Pertaining to 

the oj>en country or * the field b 
2598 Barret Theoi^. Warres in. il. Ba If it sholcl come to 
campall fight. Ibid, iv. 1 116 Skine. .in a campall battell. 
Ibid, V, iii, 15.2 Sufficie.nt with a campall fortification. 2621 
Ccrrca., Cmtpal^ campall ; of. .a campe or Seld, 

Campan : see CAMPANt. 
iOampana (k.^mpa'na). pate It., and Sp. 
campdm a bell.. 

Isidore says, xvi, xxv. 6, Campana a region.® Ijalias nomen 
accepit, »M primata ejus mm re'pertus est. I'his refers to 
the ancient statement that bells were either invented or 
first used in churches at Kola in Campania- ] 

1 . A church bell. 

xyofi in Philuts; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Used by IJrayton as the name of some bell- 
shaped flower ; according to various Dictionaries, 
The pasque dower {Jmemme peisaiiih), 

2<S23 Drayton Pofy-olk xni, For the laboring wretch that’s 
troubled with a cough, Or slopping of the breath . . Cam- 
pana heere he crops, approoum wondrous good. 

'8. j 4 rcJk, (See cpiots.) 

*813 P, NiCfioLSOH Pnict, ffMiid, 582 Cam/ana, the body 
of the Coriuthkn .capital. Campmat, or CmnpmnM, or 
Guttae, the drops, .of the Doric architrave. 

•CaSEpwoyw. (kje'mpanal), a, n?/*/"*"*, ££ late 
L. mmptma bell + -Ah.] 
tl. Bell-shaped. Obs, 

2372 Digger /’««*?«*. C 2 59 x. 1 277 Conical! or Campatnall 
2 . Campamii AUiance : in AV, Lhidleyk name for 
hh alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam^ 
panuiimx or Itell-flowers were the type, 
Campaanaliaa : see Camfaniuam, 
Campana’riaa, a, mre-K [f. late mm- 
pamhi-m bell-foimder, bell-maker 4 - -an.] Of or 
pertaining to tell-fonnding or to bells. 

2869 J. Haven CA, Bdi$ Cmibr, {xSBx? 61 Campimariaa 
luxuricji in obiits were but spiiringly indulged in at Cam- 
bridge. 

CajttpM© ;,k£‘m|iirFnb In 7 oM»pai»* 

F. mmp&m j— L* mmpifm belt} 

1, Ikr, A bell, iCf. Camfant.) Hence 
pa»#cl ppi, famished or adorned with hells. 

*«8 in H. Hrn-Vfe: Armory ml 462/a He l«awih Argent, a 
Btell or « Campain. -by the name of Cmmpitm, 
f 2 , A teli-shaped veiscl farming the head or 
«p|>er part of an alembic. Ok, 
fs&ix Fm.nck liuliil ii, iiSp) 5a Put to the Water j» 
wmrh of tl« Spirit of Sulphur Pir i ‘ampmmam, m will give 
is » pk'u.wii acwliiy.J itt# j. C«anw.r« Vem iMmimfs 
Oriat By a Cantparir or fla.mii Bell. »6m W. Siniikw 
//ydm/, Am i«> Sulphur bwmieg under n GIau Ca«|wjae 
Ifor the making it» Gyl '* 

1 (Afj, mm [ad. F*. faMpt$mc/k 
or It. rampa/reMi^ dim, of /m/pma bell] ; 

i. A small IhiII ^ ■ 

riw,*ifiiAbT RaMaif 1. xvil. 1“i«glirjg J'antajss w4 
riuEing Ckwipsiswh, lo htim im mnm$ mxk, 

2: A sort yf lilt ^ i 

!i4*if t'itTLK,, {dmptmd campaiwlbor rowlc j 

in ih* iiiwirti of a hItL Miismham CtMPitl 11. s8 If he j 
..wrvth Idh iirtt 4 r=r cl»p| 4 r, you shiill ilirri tliat hyit j 
which wn call ihc U. ArmfiMy ] 


f 111, vil §i44 There arc several sorts of Bits, as. .The Bastonet 
Bit, The Campanell or Bell Bit. 1704 Worudge Diet. Rust, 
et Urh. s. v., The Campanell, or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chaih and Hook under the Horse Chops. 

, llCfampauero (ksempane^**!!!), [a.Sp.rrzjw/izw/'d 
bell-mauj t campana belL] The Bell -bird of 
South America. 

2823 Waterton Waftderings 11, (1887V 157 No sound 
from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest . . causes 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanero. 2860G0SSE 
Rom. Nat, Hist. 22 The campanero or hell-bird of the 
Amazon . . much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 
soft fleshy horn on its forehead, three inches high. 
TCa»I33Lpa'Ilia»* Obs. [In form, a. I., campania 
‘plain level country’, spec, as the name of the 
rich and level province of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiber (afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagna M Roma ) ; in later Lat. applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appellative j 
i, campm field. Hence (through Fr.), Cham- 
paign, Campaign. But perh., in Eng. use, really : 
the Italian word (also adopted as Campagna, 
campagma), spelt as Latin, or phonetically.} 

1. ‘ A large open level tract of ground without 

hills’ (J.); plain; « Champaign. _ | 

2647 Clarendon I/ist, Rob. I. v. 556 A clear view, upon | 
an open Campania. 2663 Charleton Chorea Gigaut. 42 In | 
fields and spacious cainpanias. ax6g8 Temple (J.J In ! 
V’ast campanias, there are few cities. 

2. /u campania : in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, ‘ in the field’, ‘ in campaign’ (in its 
original sense). Cf. Campaign and Champaign, 

2601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Cmnrmv. (1603)93 Ihe Hun- 
garians presuming . . upon their valour in campania, have 
ever neglected to fortifie their frontiers. Ibid, 179 As they 
(t^valry] are of great consequence in campania, so among.st 
hibi and rocke.s they are of small service. 

3. Operations of an army in the field during a j 

season ; « Camfaign a'A 3, ^ I 

2679 Everard Proi. Primes Europe 8 Since the last Cam- i 
pania, the three . . have entred into the entanglement of a i 
War. 4! 2698 Temple <J. s.v. Attributes I have observed a j 
Campania determine contrary to appearances, by the cau- I 
tion and conduct of a general. 

Cadupailiform (kat'mpsemifpim), a, Bot, [f, 
late L. campdmi : see -form.] Bell-shaped. 

*757 PuLTNEY in Phil, Trans. L. 65 Campaniform or bell- 
shaped flowers. 2759 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 7). 28*3 in 
Crabs Techn. Diet, 

I Caanpanile. [It.; f. campana bell. The 
plural is in It. in -2, in Eng. usually in -es. Most 
frequently pronounced as Italian (kampanf'k), 
often as French (kampanPl), but also anglicized as 
tk53e’m|)ini1, -oil}.] 

1 A bell-tower ; esp, applied to the lofty detadied 
bell-towers of Italy ; a steeple generally. 

2640 SoMNER Antif. Canierb. 160 Neere unto their Cam- 
panile or Steeple. 2692 Wood Aih, Oxon, I./303 Ihe Cam- 
panile or 'Power at Darleston. 276a-7x H, Walpole Vertue's 
A need. Paint, (1786 III . 267 The great Campanile at Christ- 
church Oxford. 1855 I'ennyson Daisy 23 Slender cam- 
panili grew By bays the peacock’s neck in hue, 2868^ Free- 
man Norm, Couq. (2876* I I. ix. 400 The rude art of English 
masons strove to repnxiuce the campaniles of Northern 
Italy, atirB, 284318. Lewis Teppgr, Dkt. Eng. 1. 582 On 
the north side of the north ssdsfe, Js a detached campanile 
tower. xSNk Morning Star 4 Apr,, The shaft is a splendid 
structure ofthe cam|mnile oroer. 

t Cajapadii’lia^ a, Obs, rare-K [f. prec. + 
-IAN.] Pertaining to a bell-towtT, or pea! of Ijells. 

2693 Urquhart Raifeiais in. xxviii. This Campanilian 
Oracle fretteth me to the Guts. 

figi.Tii| piLyiv1tf hy yri ^ a. [f. CAMPANILE + -FORM,] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In various 
Diets, explained as * sha|Yed like a small belT.) 

2846 Worcester cites Harris, 

Campaniioger, incorrect f. Campanologer. 
Campaulst (ksc’mpanist). [ad. med.L. cam- 
panisla bellman, f. cam^m.} Cine versed In the 
subject of Isells. 

287* J. T. Fowtw in M AC tv. IX. 53* Campar»i«t!i 
all, l.4»ke, Brothers, Ixjoke ! Ixms I here's a passing gcwcllie 
Bmkt I 2882 J. F, IktscoE Did Noitiughamsh, tio it has 
been figured by nM»t cwuipzimts. 

Hence Cffcmpanl'utie a. 

2883 Tram. Cumbld. AuHq. Soe, YXII, 253 Our campa«»tic 
major, Jeremy TolharEt. 

Cra3EEpa3aolog3r (kieiaplnp'15tl5:D. [ad. inod.L. 
mmpafmkgm^ 1 late l^^campiltm bell: see -iAWf J 
The subject of liells ; deteiled examinatiem of the 
principles of bell-fonnding, belt-ringing, etc, 

|xi%7 F. SCfEimAN|<//W«'iCamp«iK»Iogla, ijSsCiiAMErRS 
Cyci, ,SV//A, CampamMogiot the art or sd*m« of ringing 
bells. I 2%7 C»A!c, Cmupamiei^t the art di rinfiiT|| brik, 
ji%7 Lpeis Acc. €k, Bern t In mv««iigadn| the subjfsct of 
tbt belfry fiiwt presents itself. 28711 Ella- 
coMBE Beih of Ck, ii. jovVriting a treaJEisc on CaiRpaiiobgy. 
Hence €!i«piy!iO’Xog®r 5 Oamj^olo-gioia 

2800 Ckmn, in Amm, Reg. ttit I« the retxsrds el" the Cam- 
panilo^eris »it. ilte Lwis Aee, Ck, Beih o. vi, Caw- 

S .Dotegist, campaiiufogtcal, 288a A i&enmwm No. aisf. m% 
usicatl mi campanoloficail peafofmtmcm, *51^ Imd 18 
Ck*t, y>i/» llie. .county df Surrey turned out. .10 b® one of 
line iwre*.!, «»»piinoMfcaJljr *pedkiiii:, whkh has come ' 
iiiMler review, jww J. Tat« in WksA%$sM} V II. S50 j 


Aleamed Grecian, .a campanologist sB68 Guardian 455/2 
The Revd. H. T. Ellacombe, a welt known campanologist. 

CadHpasmla (ka'mpsjemitHa). ■ Boi. [mod.L. 
campanula, dim. of campana bell.] A bell- 
flower; a large genus of herbaceous plants, giving 
its name to the Sf.O. Campamilacex, The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or white. The 
best-known species are C, roHmdifolia (Bluebell 
of Scotland), and C. Afedium (Canterbury Bells). 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 205 Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Campanula. 1738--9 Mrs. Delany LifeSf Corr. {1861) II. 
40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your campanula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Bowles Banwell Hill i. 184 Along 
this .solitary ridge, Where smiles, but rare, the blue cam- 
panula. 2^6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. 1. vii. § 22 The 
interwoven bells of campanula and heather. 2849 Kingsley 
N. Devon Misc. II. 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campaaittla'ceoiis, a. Bat. [f, prec. + 
-ACEous.] Belonging to the N.O. Campamtiacem, 
2830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
panulaceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. 

Campaualar (IcK-mpte-niznar'^, a. [f, as prec. 
+ -AR.J Bell-shaped ; having a bell-shaped pedicle. 
1813 Binglf-y Amm. Biog, III. 270 The campaniilar wasp. 
2868 Wood Homes without //. xiv, 259 Another species of 
..Tree Wasp is the Cainpanuiar Wasp {Vespa sylvesirisK 

il Campanularia (ka^mpa^mirrle^Tia). Zool 
[mod.L. ;f. Campanula: see -aria.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on long footstalks. 

2855 Kingsley (18781 App. 234. 2883 Harped s 

Mag, Dec. 207/1 Graceful stalked vases of the camparm- 
laria appear as if by magic. 

Campaxitilate (kt^mpje-nitHa), a. [ad. mod. 
L. campdmddtus, f. campdmda\ see -ate- 2.] 
Bell-shaped. (Used chiefly in Botany & Zoology.) 

26(S8 Wri.KiNS Real Char. 96 A flower of one intire leaf, 
whether Campanulate ; such whose flowers have some re- 
semblance to the figure of a Bell 2794 M artyn Rousseau’s 
Bot. xvl 285 Rather a funnel-shaped than a campanulate 
corolla. 2828 Kirby & Si‘. Eniomot. HI. xxxv. 720 I’he 
pedicle is campanulate in many Vespidae. 1842 Dana Zo&pk, 
686 Calicles tubular or campanulate. 

Campa'milated, a. [f. prec. -i -kd.] « prec. 

2757 PuLTNEY in ITiil, Trans. L. 69 The flowers . . are 
large, of a cainpamilated figure. 2856-8 W. Clark P^an 
der H omen's Zool. I. 76 Cells campanulated, pedunculate. 
Campa’nuloilS, a. [f. mod.L. campanula + 
-ous.] Bell-shaped, campanulate. 

2727-52 in^CnAMitEKS Cycl. 2799 Med. yrnl. I. 39 Tlie 
calyx is undivided, campanulous. ■ 

fOa’mpany. Obs. rare- (Seequot) 

2688' R. Holme Armoury ni. 462/a A Bell . . is termed a 
Canman, or Carapany from the French word, Campaine, 
t Camparnole, Obs. rarc'"K Also comp ttr-, 
campre-, camper-. [a})p. a corrupt form of a dim. 
of campana^ such as *campanola^ - ttola. ] > See quot.) 

2387 'I’revisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 65 Acompurnok B'.n 
campurnole, cainpreuul, campernok ; nmn. irausl.^ a g>'r- 
delle of golde ; L. buliam auream} of golde fi>r his sone. 
2398 — Barth. De P. R. xix. cxliv. (2495* 946 I’intinabuluz 
Is a belle other ;i Camparnole, 

Camp-ball : a*© Camp sbA 2, 

CabaanpBellit© (ktemiWli^it). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a religious teacher of Vir- 
ginia. 

1882 M K Nafiom XXXIL 402 We are quite sure tht«e 
are the doctrines ofthe Camptellites. 1882 W. M. Thayer 
Log-Cak to White Ho. ii, Abram < iarfield ♦ . united with a 
comparatively new .sect, calkd Disciples, tliough Camp- 
bellites was a name by wdiich they w'ere sometimes known, 
in hoijkour of the fotmaer of the iwt, AkxaiKkr Campbtill 
Camp ceiling*. Arch, pfrom its shape re- 
sembling the T<mi of a camp tent.] ‘A ceiling 
fonned by an inclination of the wall on each si<le 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 
form something like a covet! ceiling. Most fre- 
quently used in garrets’ »Cr abb ZhV/. J823L 

CampeacBy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 
Compeobe, 7 -9 Campeche, K Oampechy, 

-cbio* [From Campeaeby on the west coast of 
Vneatan, in Central America, whence it wa.s ori- 
ginally exportet!,] The led dye-wood yiehlrd by 
/Hrrmloxyion Campicbmmtmt betler known as 
Logwckml So CampettfAy tm\ 

2652 Wadswiwtk CIuKolafe is 'I’hree Cmis of the Ijig- 
wwHi or CaiMiwcht tr«, 2686 Lomd, Gtm. No. si8f/s Fiwr 
'Hioasaud (Juiutak of 0 ,w«i*:clw WckwI. 17*5 .Hi.mahe .?«*- 
maka IL 1S4 Campeche w«mI good to dye withal *8^ 
MAecit.i.rv»AY tr. HumMdfs '/>«>. xxiv. 370 Camimdiy 
wood akmutk in -leveral dwtrkt*. *866 Trms, Boi, 

t Campodiena^ CainpecliiiMia, Campti- 
oMloa„ olrs. by-forms of the prec. 

twg Bomi. Cm, No. 3^5/3 Goodt out of titc Mary, Man 
of war from Vigo, consisting of Sugars . . t’anipuchiua. Ibid 
No, I’otmcco, Ca*fi|»cliena. vjm Stmds Smn\ led. 
Slry}« *754' IL v, xvil 362/2 Cocheiiwal Cttin|»cliiasia, etc. 

I Csy3Cip©®»T> tl Obs, [Sp, campmr to pitch a 
field ; campiiir urn tmmkro * to flourish an ensign ^ 
(MlMheub 1^* I See quot.) 

*598 Barmet Tkior. PVarres «. i ai To adiwmre the Ea- 
»ig»c, at«l not to cawiiitar it, or pitch h m the gwimi. 

I Caxapeilittiit (kaiipwiiui), [Fr. ; f, mmper to 
Camf.J a tletachmeiit^ whose duty Is to mark out 
tlw groTOiid for a camp ia advance of the Atmy, 


€AMFEB* 




! V. ELACKB^.Ma■/lra.tfa■ War l ix. 1^5 .Tht.'cam^e-, 
ment was always attended by a rmsa/a/i [division of native 
cavalry} of Mysore horse on the line of Wiarch. IMd. 146 
The cam^pemeni' was ordered toattach itself to the brigadier- 
general, instead of proceeding in advance./ ■ ■' 

■■tCa*mper^ Oh. otdiaL [f. + -Eiyi,] 

A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player. 
e x^o Promp. Partf. 60 Campar or pleyar at foott balle. 
1^73 russER ffusii. (1878,) 60 Get campers a ball, to campe 
therewithall. /diet 64 In inedow or pasture (to grows the 
more fine) let campers be, camping, ip any of thln.e. , 

.■' 2 , ? A contentious person ; a wrangler. Cf. 

Camp 4. 

3730 Oldmixom Hhi. Ho, Stuart 281 Women of quality 
afte wont to be campers. 

Camper (koe-mpoi). , [f. C.amP + -Ell.] 

1 1. One who belongs to a camp, or to the camp 
(cf. Camp sb,'^ 31; a soldier, military man; a 
camp-follower. Obs. 

1631 R. H. Arnti^^Hw. Whale Great, xi. § i. 99 They pro- 
mise. .more than Saul to his Courtiers and^ Campers. *691 
Ntnv Disc. Old Dtireague xvi. 8 The lauining Camiiers. 

2 . One who goes into camp, or encamps ; one 
who lives or lodges in a camp or tent. Camper 
mtl : one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

1856 Kank a ret, Expl. 1 1 , ix. 92 As ingeniously, .crowded 
together as tlie canipers-out in a buffalo-bag, 1:869 Daily 
TeL 5 July, The new campers tliis year are the 7th Surrey, 
the 19th Surrey, and the London Irish.^ 1883 Amcrkait 
VI 1.169 Atrue and circumstantial delineation ofthe camper’s 
life in the Maine forests. 

3 . One who takes part in a camp-meeting. 

3883 Chicago Ad^uince 16 Aug., At tlwt Sabbath services 
none hut the regul.ar rarnpers were in attendance. 

1 0a*mper2ioyle- Obs. [A corrupt form of the 
word appearing in med.I.. as campinoh'us, It. mm- 
pi*pfiuolo., OF. campigitetd (cf. mod. F. campagmtdi ) ; 
a dcTiv. of campus field : see Champignon.] A 
champignon, mushroom, or toadstool. 

1527 An'ukkvv lirunswykds Distyll. Heaters C j b, Cami>er- 
mwles that some men callyth tode stoles. 

Campesoii, var. of Ga.m bison, Obs.t a stuffed 
doublet worn beneath the armour, 
c 3305 Coer de L, 376 For plate, ne for achetton, For 
Imuberk, ne for campeson. 

Campestral {kiempcstrall, a. rare. [f. X^. 
mmpesiir^ campcslris pertaining to a level field 
(£ campus plain, held) 4 -Ah. (Cf. for the form 
I... campcslr-d/us.)} Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the fields. 

axfSo Mortimkr <J. i X'hc cainpestra! or wild beech, is 
blacker and more durable. x88o Howia.ts l/ndisc, Cmnutry 
xiia, *88 The sylvan and campestral flowersi. . 

t Campe*strial, a, Ola. [See prec. and cf. 
tcrreslri-al^ apicstrPan. lloth forms have analo- 
gies in Latin.] Campestkal. 

x6o6 Bikkik Kirk-Buriall 1 In all campestrial prowes 
and jms-umiing exploits. 1607 TtirsKi.i, P'our-/, Beasts 170 
A Wilde Campestrial Weasil. 1678 Evecvh Syh^a ■. 1776) 1 37 
l*he Carapcstrial or wild f HcechJ. 

t Camp^figllt. Obs. [A I7thc. rendering of 
AFr. ebaump bataile (sec Champ sh. x), or of 
med.L. //rg/zfi eaw/f (in a charter of 1122, in Du 
Cange'.', in which campus has the ordinary me- 
diaeval semse of the |:dace enclosed for two cham- 
pions to fight in single combat (* in campo decer- 
tare’), or of the duel or combat itself, Sxngularc 
certamen quod rusticc dicimus campimii 'pugna 
diionim, tpiod nostri cantpum vocant*, * pugna 
campi, id est, duelli' fDu Cange, s. v.). Cf. Ache- 
F itiHT.] * In law writers [from 1 7th c.] the trial of 
a cause by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions in the fieki, fortiecision of some conti'oversyh 
Chaml>ers Cyci, Supp. 

x6os Verste’Cah Dec, intdl. iii. If it were a crime dcserv. 
ini' death then was the Vamp fight for lyf and death. *607 
A pologie 31 B For their tyyall by Camp- 

fight, the Accuner was with t!je perill of his owne body, to 
prove the accused gutky. 1644 Coke Imtit. in. ear. ><31698 
TivMM.K i/ist. /utc 57a 'rhe Trials Ordeal, and of Camp-fight. 

0a mp-fo'llower- A man or woman who 
follows or hangs on to a camp or army, wdthout 
being in mil ii ary service. 

xSxo WEia.wo'mM Let. in (hin?r. Disp. V. 464 The proceed- 
ing* of the Geueral Court Jdariiah twi the trial of Edward 
Toole, ciwnp follower. W. IttvmQ Mahomet 1 1 . 965 

Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and camp- 
followers were cuf to pieces. 3(876 Daily Afefiw 3 Nov. 5/4 
Tho« unfortiuiates who are known under the edphendstic 
ap^llaibn of * camp followers *. 

Campheer, ok. form of C\mfhor. 

0ampli-, sibbrevlatlon of Camphor, taken as 
a stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Oa'mpMii©, a ter|>ene contained in 
camphor oil from Laurus campbwra ; a crystalline 
ctdourless mass ; generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 
{C» Hi®) ; « Tbrbuehb. Ca.mpl»ir®ai#,a camphene 
of the second order {see qnot.b 
•BevilleV name for the camphene obtained by 
treating hydrochlomte of turpentine oil with lime ; 
also any camphene of the third order* (Watts\ 
the commercial name of an 


ilkmifiating oil proenred by distillation from com- 
mon turpentine ; also attrib. Ca'mphiogen, ac- 
cording to Watts « Cy'mene, CioIXj4 ; but appa- 
rently also loosely used for camphene and camphine. 
€a*m|> 3 iol, t applied by Gerhardt to common 
camphor; but by Berthelot to Cm ,H|gO, regarded 
as the alcohol of a series of which Borneol is 
one variety, and common camphor the aldehyde. 
CamphoTic acid, C,® Hj® O^. Ca mphyl, the 
radical of Camphol, CwHi,: whence Camp 3 iy*lic <2- 

1839-47 loop Cycl. Anat. III. 152/6 Camphor .. is now 
found to be an oxide of *camphene. 1873 Watts Fownes* 
Ckem, 779 A cry.stalHsed hydrocarbon, called camphene. 
1863-70 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 724 A camphene often yields 
several isomeric modifications by treatment with dinerent 
acids, or by repeated treatment with the same acid. 'Xhe 
new camphenes thus produced are called campkenes of the 
second order^ or sometimes ^campherenes. Another cl.tss, 
called emnphenes of the third order or sometimes *ca?uppn~ 
Icnes, are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
temperatures on the hydrochloratcs of other camphenes. 
1840 Mech. Mag, XXXV 1 1. 380 Lamp for burning oil and 
*Caniphine. 1849 Miss Mui.ock Ogihdes xxxvi. (1875) 275 
This camphine is always loo dull or too bright. 1850 Kmtis- 
hm Alt. Locke 111, (1876137 Ye comfortable folks who. .grow 
wise in an easy chair with. , a camphine lamp. rrSdsLETHEBY 
in Circ, Sc. I. xo6/i Oil of turpentine, or camphine. 1863 79 
Watts Diet. Ckem. 1. 726 ^Campkogeuy Dumas’ name for tlie 
hydrocarbon ' obtained from camphor by the action 
of phosphoric anhydride ; it is identical with cymene. Jbid, 
The several bodies to which the name *cainphol has been 
applied, are isomeric but not identical, being especially dis- 
tinguished by their different rotatory power. 1876 Harley 
Mai. Med. 703 A solid crystalline camphor, called borneol 
or camphol. Ibid. *Camphyric alcohol, of wnich common or 
laurel camphor is the aldehyd. X876 tr, SchutaenbergePs 
Ferment. 30 'llie presence of ^campnyl alcohol. 

0 ampj!ior (kA?'rafi>i, -64). Forms : (4 caumfre\ 
5-9 campliire, (6 campher, camfory, -ie, cam- 
fery, camphora, camfora, ennfora), 6-7 cam- 
phyre, (cbampliire, 7 oamphory, campheer, 
-phir, -fer, -fire, canfir, 8 champhor), 7- oam- 
pb.or, [a. F. camfre, camphre =; med. I.., Pr., 
and Pg. camphorai It. canforay Sp, and Pg. 
alcanfoTy xned. Gr. «a<bovpa (* Camphora, quam 
Aetim capkura nominavit’ Herm, Barbaro, 15th c. 
commentator on Dioscorides, Devic), a. Arab. 

M/tlr, in Old Pers. Mpilr, Ihnkrit kappu- 
ram, Skr. karpuram; in Xlindl kappury kapury 
kdpfiry Malay kdpfir. The bAiropean forms are 
immediately from Arabic, with an for long a. 
Various forms of the word occur in 36th c. Itng., 
but the typical form down to c 1 800 was camphire ; 
the mod. camphor is conformed to the Latin.] 

1. A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance, belonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
and having a bitter aromatic taste and a strong 
characteristic smell : it is used in pharmacy, and 
was formerly in repute as an antaphrodisiac. 

Commm camphor Cj* HibO) is j^R-epared by distillatiori 
and sublimation from Camphora qfhi innrmn Lmims Cam* 
phora\ a tree indigenous to Java," .Sumatra, lapan, etc., and 
from other laiiraceoiLS trees. Many essentia! oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, etc. , deposit varieties of camphor differing 
only in their actitwi fin jiolarized light, Borma camphor or 
Borneol Ck, HigO' is yielded by Dryohalanops Camphora, 
N. O, Dipteraceie, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo ; 
it is less volatile than common camphor, and ha.s a mingled 
camphoraceous and peppery smell. Hj^ai Camphor, of the 
siime chemical compoidtion as Borneol, is produced in China 
and Burmah by the distillation of Blumea hahamifera. 

1313 in Wardrobe Acc. 7 Fd7U. II, 20 Caunifre 18/f. 1530 
Pals<;r. 202/2 Camforie or gumme, camfre, 1553 Euen 
Treat. Ne^o hid. • .Arb. • 22 Great plentie of Camphora called 
carnphyre, whiche they affirnse to be the gumme ofa cer- 
tuyn tree, 1^5 I.i.ovr> Treas. Health I. ii, Game of Arahicke, 
Dragance. Camfery. 1598 Gilpim .^kinl. 1878) 35 Tearxnes 
of quick Camphire, Si Salt-peeter phrases. 1599 Hakluyt 
Foy. II. L 242 Canfora being compound commeth all from 
China, and all that which groweth in canes commeth from 
Borneo. 1605 q'l.M me ^uersit. in. 1 77 Camphor. i6a6 Bacon 
Syloa ^ 30 HriniKtone, Pitch, Charnphire, Wildfire . . make 
no .such fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth. 163B9 Cart, Smith 
Tmv. 4 Arlv, V. 8 Campheer, and powder of Brimstone. 
1649 Jeh. Taylor Gi. Exemp. in. xiv. 15 Intemperance .. 
makes a fair estate evaporate like tyrnlng it into 

iiotbini;. *657 W. CoiMsAdam in Eden ailxxxtv, 1 a English 
camphire, camfircjcar^hor, andcamfer. x66x BoY%.r. Spring 
of Air p. i. >1682' a I Camphire of which a little will fill a 
room, with its odour. *680 Moroeni btect. 15:685’ 323 
q’he k^anfir cl’ Borneo, IJrydrk Sp. Fryar i.' Wfcs. 

1725 V. 149 Prescribe her an Ounce of Camphire every 
Morning, .to abate Incontinency. 1764 Churchill Candi- 
date Poem.s (X769) n. 35 Her loins by the chaste matron 
Camphire l>ou.ni. ^*-7 Bp. Watson Ckem . Ess . (1789) Y, 
»73 Camphor. 18x4 Sis H. Davy Agrtc, Vhem. 146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists, 185^ UAt* 
WIN hmetiff. PI. ix. 209 Camphor is the only known stimu- 
lant.' for plants.. 

1 2 . A tree or plant which yields camphor ; esp. 
Camphora offiemarum and Dfyabalanaps Cam- 
pk&ra ; see prec* sen'»e. Obs. 

The shrub called ‘camphire’ in the idtt version of the 
Bible is now identified with thuLawsmiainermis orhenna- 
pknt., M.O* Lytkrm'ese. 

*570 T.KviNa Mmipf. 7a Cami^en herb, camtpkorou 
SpERSKa F. Q. ui, ii, 49 Rew, and &vine, and the fiowre Of 
CamfAora. t 6 tt Bible Song of Sal. i. *4 My bcloued is vnto 
me, as a cluster of Ctojpllite Ci8% M. F. henna-floweMh 


1633 ;H*' CoGANi Pintds Trap, xxxix. (1:663) 156 A Tent 
pitched upon 12 Ballisters of the wood of Camphire. 1684 
BbxY,AN Pilgr. ' H.' 194 Here also grew Camphire, with 
Spicknard, and Saffron. 

■3. aflrib. and in Comb., as camphor bally juleps 
oily pill, possety tree 2). 

1590 Greene Upst. Courtier {1871) 38 ..Being curiou.sty 
■washed with no worse than a *Camphor ball. 1611 Bkaum. 
& Fl. Philasi. 11. 26 Such ^Camphire eonstitutions as this, 
*836 Penny Cycl. VI. 204 In that , part of the stem [of Dryo- 
halaowps Camphora} which Bhould be occupied by the pith 
it [ Borneo camphor] is found along with *camphor-oil. x6yz 
Mrs. Been Amorous Pr.iv, iv, To do penance In *Chani- 
phire Posset, thi.s month. ^ 1607 Tovse ll Edurf Beasts 448 
The leopard .. delighteth in the *camphoiy tree. iS^ 
'Harley Mai. Med. 451 The Camphor Tree is a large and 
handsome tree with evergreen shining leaves, 
0 a*aiipliory rare. [f. prec. sb.] , ■■trams. To 
impregnate or wash with camphor ; to camphorate. 
Hence Ca'mphored'///. <2.. 

*56* WhitehorNe tr. Macckia^^ellCs Arte p>arre (1573) 
26 b, Some moiste it , . with camphored aqna vitae, 1607 
Tourneur Ecv. Trag. lu. v, Does every proud and self- 
affecting Dame Camphire her face for this? 1:696 'rayoN 
Plisc. 2 Camfired Spirit. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 101 ?5 
Wash-Balls Perfumed, Camphired, and Plain, sliall re.sture 
Complexion.** 

Camplxoraceous (kxmfoivbjas), <z. [f. Cam- 

PHOE sb. -ACKcns. j or the nature of camphor. 

1845 Garrod hi at. Med. Thcrap. nZs5^ 225 'ihe leaves 
, .possess a powerful odour anti camphoraceous taj-te. 

Campllorate (kx*’mf6r<?t , sb. Chem. In 8 -at. 
[see next, and A salt of camphoric aci<h 

1794 G. Auams Nai. ty Exp. Philos. L App. 547 Campho- 
rats.. white and transparent, bitterish, .crystals irregular. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Ckem. II. 244 Tlie camphoric acid unitc.s 
readily with eartlis and alkalies- Combinations of this kind 
are called Carnphorates. 1874 SctioRLK.MMEii CV^w/. 

306 Calcium Camphorate , . is readily soluble in water. 
Campliorate 'vksc-mfdrt't;, a. 'iOhs. [ad. mcd. 
L. camphorat-us : see -ate -.] C'am|:»horated. 

a X69X Boyle Whs. L 433 tR.' Shaking the saline and 
camphorate liquors together. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex* 
temp. 94 A Campliorate Drauglit. 

Oampliorate 'ika*'i.rif6rrit\ v. [f. a.s prcc. + 
-ATK'bj To impregnate or treat with camphor. 

X64X French Distill. «. ii6$x 54€rollius hisTreakle water 
Cani|diorated. tyxx tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 182 Spirit 
of Wine aimphoraied. xSxa Month, Bej’, LXX IX. i8i Who 
would, .camphorate an ephemeron for immortiiliiy t 
Hence Ca mphorated ///* a. 

X7,ii3' 4_ Mrs. Delany Life «V Corr, 1 xB6C IL 256 One ounce 
of Castilie soap dissolved in half a pint of camphorated 
spirit.^ of wine, 1786 tr. Beck/ord's Fathek (1834 88 Two 
large torches . - the camphorated vafKmr of wliicli ascended 
and gailiered itself into acloud. i8xx A, 'f, Thommoh Lmd, 
Disp. fi8i8> 324 Camphoretted oil of turpentine, 4830 
LmoLKY Hat. Sysi. Boi. A fragrant camphorated smelt 
Camphored///. a.] see Ca.mphok v, 
Camphoretted. Obs. : see Camphorated. 
Camphoidc ika'mffTikX 4 z. CheuL [f. Cam- 
phor 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to cam])hor ; con- 
taining camphor in chemical combination, as in 
camphoric acid (CjsHigO^). 

1794 G* Auams Nat 4* Exp, Philos. I. 54a Hie camphpric 
acids. 1819 Children Chem. Anal. 280 Camphoric acid. . 
form.s snow white plumose crystals,, 2884 Health Exkib, 
Catal, 63/1 Camphoric Antiseptics. 

' 0 a*mphorisse, v. Also 8 -irise. [f. as prec* 4* 
-izK.] « Ca.mph(<rate V. Hence Oa*mphorized. 

1736 Bailey Househ. Dki. 155 To Camphorise Spirit of 
Wine. *74* Compl. E'am.-Pkee i.i. 17 Nothing so effectually 
cures Kibe Heels, as doing them with campiilriz'd SpiritH, 
CamphorOtlS f kcC'mfdrosX «. [f. as prec. -h 

-ous.] Of the naUire of camphor, camphoraceous. 

i88x .*Syd. Sot. Lex. s. v. Borneolf It . . is . . of a mingled 
cainphorous and peppery smell, 

Camphory tka^inforib a. » prec. 

*8*6 H. H, mi -SON tr. Mtilati 89 'I'he camphory balm, 
and tlowery perfume, hhui. It has a camphory smelh 

Camphyl : see Camph-. 

Camphji^e, ofjs. form of Camphor. 

■f Ca'mping', “ubL sb.i Obs. ff, Camf yC] 

1 . Fighting in ChvMi’-FrcHT or single combat. 

[Peril, taken hy Caxton from Flemish hampeu.\ 

1481 Caxton Reynard i Arb.; 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come I on tliis Campyng, we ben not bathe lyke. 

2 . Contending, fighting. 

*349 Pmyer-bk. Traublrs « 1884^ 148 Leave off , . good 
countrymen, your camping at your own^ doors, and b«tpw 
that your stoutness of courage . . against yoar enemie#* 
1563-87 PoxE A. ^ M. (1596 410/2 A yong and a stout 
prelat, more fitter for tlie camping cure, then for the peace- 
able church of ChrisL 

S* Contending in a camp-ball match ; foot-ball 
playing. Also attrib., as in camping-ball. 

c 30130 Lyiw. Min. Pmms' 3(840' 200 Eofeteryd out of lenghth 
and breed, Lyche a large campyng balle- e xit^^Pnmp. 
Pan' 60 Campynge, pedipilmfmm. *466 Deed in Sir J. 
Cultnm Hist. Ilmosied (18x3) xs4 The caraping pightel 
joined to the East side of the churchyard. 1:5^ I>»ant 
Horaces A. P. 8 iv, I’he stoole ball, top, or caropiag Wl 
if .suche one should assaye As, hath no mannour skill therm 
. .They all would . . lauqhe at hyra aloude. 1840 Sturdens 
Supp. Forbjls Foe East. A. s.v., I have heard old persons 
speak of a celebrated camping, Norfolk against > Suffolk, m 
I)i.ss Common, with 300 on each side..l‘he Suffolk men, 
after 14 hours, were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
result of the contest, within a fortnight. These were called 
fighting camps : for much boxing was practised in them. 
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CAMSHOCH. 


(k£ 3 e‘mpig), [f. Cahf W. 2 ] ■ 

1 . Going into a camp, encamping ; a lodging in 
tents, etc. Caynping out, cf. Camp v'^ 2 b. 

iS7* N. Rqscarrocke Bossewell’s A rmorie Prel. Verses, 
Campit'ig.s, naornings, musterings. 17a* De Foe Menu Cava- 
lier \t%\o) S3 The. .order of their marchings, c«amping, and 
exercise was excellent. s8so Lyell 's.nd VuU If. S. II. 
234 The camping out of the people in the night when the 
first shocks occurred. 

2. aitrik, as in camping-place^ -ground. 

1606 Bkyskett Chu Life 94. (T.), I had rather be at a camp- 
ing dinner than at year's, xosfi Pubchas Descr. Ind. 

Many memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedition 
to these Parts .. Altars, Camping- places, and great Pits. 
S835-W. Irving Tmr Prairies. 187. In quest of a camping- 
place. 1867 I..ADY Heebeet L. viii. 207 A beautiful 

camping-ground. . 

,,t Ca'Mpiag'f ppi Ohs, [f. Camp vO 4.] 
Wrangling, conteatioiis, scolding : cf. CAMPhK. 

x64a hhtroH .A pel Smeet. Wks. (1849) ^o/i A troop of 
camping Huswives in Viraginia. 

Cailijpmg,' ppl aP [f. Gamf -p -ingSj 
T hat camps or lodges in a tent, etc, 

»6ox SiihKS. AlPs Well in. iv. 14 , 1 . .sent him forth. From 
Courtly friends, with Camping foes to liue. 1872 Taunt 
Map qf Tkames ga 'a A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 

GampiBion, obs. f. Champig^ton, mnsbroom. 
t Ohs. Forms: 3 caumpitixi, 

4-7 campion, -piouB, 5 eampyon. [A doublet 
of Champion, in later times chiedy Scotch. ME. 
campiuni a. ONP'. campiuu, -on « central OF. 
ckampmUy -on ( » Pr. campio, -on, It. mmpione) 
late L. campio, -onem a combatant in the campus 
or arena, a professed fighter, f. camp- us field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists: see Camp and 2. Campio 
was formed on campus^ like iahellio ‘ scrivener^ on 
takila < written deed*. Practically also a doublet 
ofKEMFxA] 

1 . One who fights in single combat as a trial of 
strength or bravery, or to decide a judicial ques- 
tion ; a gladiator, pugilist, or professional fighter; 
a combatant 

c X3»o Cml Lave 970, I am as campion r, campioun] 
ouer-come, *375 Bai«.boue Brme xv. 6a As ilk man war a 
campioun. CX440 Prem.p. Parth 60 Campyon or champyon, 
athieia, pugfi. 1536 Beelehpen Crmt. Scot. xvi. tjixm.) 
Thay refusit na maiier of beslnes nor laubour that mycht 
jMertenc to forsy campionb, . 

% One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause ; a champion, feclm. One 
who *does battle* for another in wager of battle. 

ciatfo' Saints' Lizm .Laud. MS.) (1887) 2S1 Ich habbe anc 
guode Caumpiuri to hiu® bs-ho{|)e l-foiinde. ^ *552 Lyn- 
offlAY MomrcAe 3660 Mony one nabylt Campioun .. The 
IrfawofCcxI thay did defende. A. Ki.va Ca/u'sins' CaUck. 

xSo b, S. Paul that iiialst invincible campion of Ciirist. 

Sakdy.s Piuropae Spec. 116321 215 Their cheife Campions disi- 
couraged, *609 Skene Keg. Bfaj, 57 Anent the exchange 
of campions . . gif . . anc other campion is ppaiuced in the 
kings court thcii he quha waged the battell in the inferiour 
court, aj$ss ChtmmooiJ HisL Kirk aS43l IL 79 Our 
Head, and Roveraae Campioun, Jesus Christ. 

(kscmpbri). Ilcrk Also 7 cam* 
piftB. 7-S ebaropion, [This name appeaw first 
in LoM (i? 76) aw! Tyte(i57H) applied to the 
^Eose Campion* or * Garden Campions* 

BOW Agr&skmma, mronuriaSi ami the * Wild Cain- 
piona’ — Red and White— (A* diuma, and vesper- 
iimp. As the first was identical with the plant 
called by DioscoridesAux*^^^ an(pmmimrtfer^,ln iM. 
Ifc/mis coromiria, where the second word in both 
means *uf or fit for a crown, chaplet, or wreath*, 
and the Aoxph is said by Theophrastus to have 
IxiWi used for garlands, the Kng. name has lieen 
conjectured to be identical with Campion^ and 
w ’champion*. 

But; if .so, wti .sliotsid have hxiked for some smrh name as 
'Canipiun.H' flower* ‘Campions' lychnis*, and abo tlwit the 
name fflmuld have gone hack to die w’hen dieform 
* cainpifrti ' tor * cluuupinn * was in Eng. But of sitiiher 
do we find any trace, the conjecture mu»t for tlie pre- 
sent he i.tken'fur wfutfc il worth. TSin Piet. tiesSfirmes 
<l« Xdl toiw'i X, hm*Compa^mm BimiC, nuro vwlgairc 
ffi'hnsJima,’' lUutUimMtPkiialdeia Kiondc Norman- 
die ft d'Angifiern 18, has Ked ami Wfsise Campion, U 
r&im* ri ii mme Ompagnon, hat the age of die**© namcis 
at if dicir rclaiioii to emmpitm is very dimbtful. Others Imve 
wiijeciufi'd fi.*rniutktn from campus ficld.| 

The nmm of ceitnia plants, specks of the genus 
/.prAnisi timler the name Lyle wicludcd the ciilti' 
vaicfl Hose Campion, /. (Agrosiemmu Limi.) core- 
rntfia, aiwl the wild Red and White Campions, Z, 
diurm and Z, wsperfina. 1 1 is doubtful whether it 
w.'i4 a popular umm fcvm of these. Later wriiera 
have exteiKlofl it, with iiualilicatkmj?. to t number 
of allied spenifs. ai Oampioi^ of Oomstantinopl©^ 
tin:? .Scarlet Lychnii (A. clmkedosimP ; Meadow 
Campion, tlte Ragged Robin, £. f hs CumU; 
BIfidfler Campten, SikM m/fafa ; Corn O . the ; 
i *orii C»n?Uf% iiwAcmma (jiiliJiio; Mow Cam- j 
ptott, SiNne ihnuUs i Shr«: are only boofc«namci». i 


2376 Lobel Stibium Adversaria nova (Antwerp) 142 
Lychttis Caronaria, (An^Hce) Rose Campion. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens n. x. 158 The wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white stemme. 1630 Prayton Muses Elys., Nympkal v, 
Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine, One by another 
neatly. x688 Ray Hist. Plant. II. 992 Lychnis Coronaria, 
Garden Campions or Rose Campion. *688 R. Holme 
moury n. 68/x The double Champions are both red and 
white. 2859 Capern Ball ^ Songs 128 The campion with 
its star of fire. 2863 Baring-Gould Iceland 202 Here and 
there bloomed a little moss campion. 2882 G. Allen Vig- 
nettes fr. Nat., Red Campion Cf White, Known to., vil- 
lage children as red and white campion. 

Campisli 1 kse-mpij), a. [f. Camp sk^ + -ish.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

2382 Mulcaster Positions xiv. (1887) 67 Not for the sol- 
diars saying . . bycause his authoritie is to campishe. 1868 
B. Cracroft Ess. 11 . 290 He. .was of military tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. 

Cample (kse-mpT), V. Ohs. exc. dial. [app. f. 
Camf v.^ -b -LB, frequentative suffix.] intr. To 
enter on a wox'dy conflict; to answer in anger; 
to wrangle, scold, or quarrel. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel in. iii. iv. ii. 382 If they be in- 
censed, angry, chid a little, their wives must not cample 
again, but take it in good part. 1640 G. Abbott Job Para- 
phr. 224 Not to cample, but humbly to yeeld obedience. 
2692 Ray N. C. Weis., Cal let, to cample or scold. 2709 
Hearne Collect. (x886) II. 280 In the North of England when 
a man complains they say he camples. 2822 Willan W, 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

Hence Ca'mple sb., Ca’mpling vhl. sk 8 c ppl. a. 

2660 H. More Pfyst. Godl. iv. xi, 126 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophists. 1867 E. Waugh Tatilin 
Matty li. 23 in Lane. Gloss. tE. B. S.) Yo know aw've no 
neighbours to have a bit ov a cample to. 2882 Leicestersh. 
Gloss. iE. D. S. s. V., Shay wur a very camplin' woman, 

Oa*mpIess, u, [f, Camf shf + -less.] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

2863 Life in SoxUh It, Footsore soldiers, campless and 
blanketless. 

t Ca^plete. Ohs. ? Some kind of wine. 

c 1300 BlemboPs Test, in Halliw. Nngse P. lo Malmasyes, 
Ruinney.s, With Caperikis, Campletes, and 0 .sneys. 

Ca*mp«master. Obs. txz. Hist, [f.CAMF.rA^] 
The term used in 16- 17th c. to render Sp. maestie 
de campo, It. maestro di campo, and F. maistre de 
camp, a staff-oflicer of the army in these countries : 
also put for the L. prmfectus castrorum. Camp- 
master-general, a fielcl-mar.shal. 

In France, the stalT-officens of infantry regiments at their 
institution in 1558 consisted of a colonel-general, a mestre 
de camp, and a .sergeant-m^or ; the mestre de camp sul)- 
sequently became colonel of the regiment ; in the cavalry 
the title of maltre de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir D. Scott Brit. Army 1868)11. 382. 

a 53<^ Kikgesmvll Cong. Satan (1578) 21 So wicked that 
you might l>e a Cam pinaster, a General amongst them. 2582 
Savile Tacitus' Nist, 11. xxvi.u59x> 68 Julius Gratus the 
Camp-master put in prison. 2598 

Barret Tkeor. Warres Gloss, 249 Campe-maister, m 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, isaColonell: being the chiefe 
Commander or officer oucr one Regiment. I&id., Camp 
maister Generali, in Spanish, Maestre del C^amf>o Generali, 
is a great Commander, and is with vs the high Marshall of 
tlie field. 2670 Cotton Espermn i.j.s He was made Camp- 
Master to the Light Horse of France, 2693 /*«m P'el- Bait. 
Landen 4 The Regiment of the Camp-Master-Geueral, 

Ca*mp~mee:tmg‘« ff. Camf shA -i- Meeting.] 
A religious meeting held in the open air or in 
a tent ^chiefly among Methodists in AmencaL and 
usually lasting for some days, during which those 
who attend encamp on the spot. 

2809 Q. .RezK lL-336 Our fanatics, .have not yet ventured 
to hold camp-meet trigs, Dickens Amer. AWr# 

174 't Religious scenes . . which can hardly be surpassed by 
m American camp-meeting. 

C^ia.pWi.ent* rare. Short for Encamfmknt. 

28jsx Tim kin. Pfag. VHL 39 Nursoo's youth had ScincUa’f 
campments teen. 

fCa'Wtpo. Oh. School-slmtg. pad, L. 
field, perh, in some such phrase as in catnpo * in 
the play-ground*; or i* a. It. field.] Flay- 

fiekl, play-ground. 

262a BimiLEv Lud. Lit. 2^ Without runninf^oiiqto th« 
Ciim|» «as they tearme iv at school© timef, .iSid. There m 
m day but they will ail loole for m much time to the Campo* 

Cs»ia.TOO lka:*mpiF% Angk-Ind. Hardy campo., 
ffipp. ad. %. campo _ * Used for **a camp**, 

but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta gerrice* (Yule), 

^ 2803 Wew.ikgton in Gmnt Mist. India 1 . kx. 3^/2 Higir 
infimiry, of which there were three c«npoo«, tm&% well — 
Lei. in Gurw. Pkp, II. 300 Two batwioB^ df the Begum's 
Campoo eM»|>ed. rMfa Rev. Apt. 294 (Y.i -CampM aed 
pukatw wn&r European advesttirers, 

V- [see next.] tmm. To face 
(the bank of a river or the side of an embankment) 
with piles and planks. 

2l®» /Jai/y A^efrsutOcL 6 /a line Richmond Vmtry. .eamp- 
ithedded and otherwwie improved it Rhe ey«a below Rich- 
moud Bridge!, x 88 a GMe a Oct, 7/2* 
Cmnp-^Bheddmgf -nhmMmgm [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertam ; if the lyih c. camp- 
s/wf (iwe next) is the original form, It would appear 
that camp-sAotiing has b^n variously corrupted 


to -shutting, -sheeting, -sheathing, -shedding.J 
Collective form of Camp-shot. 

1829 Rees Cycl, Camp sheeting, camp shot, or campstead, 
in inland navigation denotes a lacing of piles and planks in 
the front of banks or wharfs, to prevent the banks being 
worn away. 2838 Kingsley Chalk-stream Stud., Misc. I. 
182 There is a campshutting (a boarding in English) upon 
which you can put your elbows. 2862 H. Kingsley Ravens- 
hoe III. 202 The old gentleman, .moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting..Then the lad. .slipped over the camp- 
shooting (Will anybody tell me hew to .spell that words 
Camps-neading won’t do, my dear sir, all things considered), 
2863 Bazalgette Metropol Drainage 25 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river, .the sides protected by campsheath- 
ing. 2872 Taunt Map 'Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
broken campsheding. 

Campslxo, var. of Camshooh a. Sc. crooked. 
Ca'lEp-sllOt. [Etymology tmknown. 

The term has been plausibly conjectured to be Du. or 
Flem. with second element * boarding as in wain- 

scot; *kant-schot would be * side-boarding ’ ; but no trace of 
this or any similar compound is found in these iangs. ^ The 
thing is well known there, and called ‘shoeing'.} 

A facing of piles and boarding along tne bank of 
a river, or at the side of an embankment, to protect 
the bank from the action of the current, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

1692 T. H[ale] Neiv Invent, p. Ixxi, Surveyors assured 
me that under St. Magnus Church they after the Fire met 
with an old Campshot and Wharfing, gain'd from the 
Thames, and . . that there^ were found Campshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars. 2867 F. 
Francis Angling i. (1880) 61 note, ‘The campshot’, as it 
is termed on the Thame.s, is the wooden boarding and piling 
that keeps up the bank of the river. 

Campsin, camsim, obs. ff. Khamsin, simoom. 
Ca*inpward, ca*mpwards, adv. [f. Camf 
■+• -WAK i), j Toward a camp. 

(2600 Fairfax Tasso xi, xlvi, Against that part which to 
his campe ward lay. | 1830 W. Phillips M i. Sinai u 332 Hied 
then the Levite campward, 1882 Philada. Times No. 2228. 
I But proceeded campwards in modest civilian’s state, 

Campylite. Min. (f. Gr. mpLnvk-os bent^f 
-ITK.] An arsenio-phosphate of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

2868 Dana Pfin. 537 Campylite, from Drygill in Cumber- 
land, is in barrcl-sh’aped crystals (whence the name, from 
/eamwuAov, curved). 

Campylospermous (kse:mpil<?jsp3*j:m9s),^ a. 
Bot. [t. mod.L. campy losperm-us (f. Gr. Hayvvhvs 
bent + ffwipfxa seed) -f -ous.] (See qiiot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. 'Texi-bk. 400 Campy lospermous, curved- 
seeded. Said of seecl-Iike fruits or carpels, as those of »me 
Umbelliferai, in which the contained sted is involute by the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal furrow on the 
ventral face. 

Campylo'tropal, a. Bot. next. 

2835 Linoley Introd. Bot, (1848) I. 397 Mirbel, w'ho first 
distinguished the.se ovules, calls diem campylotropal. 

CampylotropoRS (ka'inpiV-tr^fp^s), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. campy lot) op -m, f. Gr. mpvvXo^ Iient-f- 
-rpoTUis, f. rpimiv to turn i- -oUB.] Said of the ovule 
of .phanerogamous plants when its nucleus, with 
its integuments, is curved upon itself, 

283s Hknslow Phys. Bot. 270 'Ibe ovule Is then termed 
campulitrupoufi. 2870 Bentley Bof, 324 'i'he progressive 
development of the campy lotropou.s ovule. . in the Mallow*. 

Campyon, var. of Campion 1, champion. 
Camrade, -ado, obs. forms of Comuabe, 
Camrol, dial, form of Cambuel. 

Camroche, o}>s. form of Cambkic. 

Camrocko* Cf. Cammock and Cambeel. 

f a 2400 Cke.^ter PI 1 Shaks, .Soc. ) xS6 And with this crocket 
carnrocke your backes I shall doe. 

CamsliacHe (komja'x'l b Sc. Also cam- 
shauchul. [f. Cam a. crooked, awry f .Siiaohlk yl 
to distort.] trans. To crotik, disloit, twist all 
awry* Hence Oam«>hacMed ///. a. 

2803 h N«.:ol Poems I, 33 (Jam.) Nae mdd camslmurhdd 
w'arlock loun, 28x9 St. I'airiek 1 1 . tt)t (Jam.) An yt think 
tae caiMshachle me wi’ your Ifiuidthristy imgers. 

Ca'msiiell* In Orkney and Shetland : Cuttle- 
fish bene. 

2693 Wallace Descr. Orkney 18 On the shore is to lie 
fourm , . Camshells or (>s.Sepir, that the Ookl-Hiaith m:tki’,v 
so great Use of, 275^ Chamblrh Cycl .Vn//. is.v, tViw- 
ihaii, a word used in Zetland to denote the i« Sf/ix. 

Camskoell. iku*»-|6x, kam»|o), a. Sc. Also 6 
camschow, -sobo, 7 -Bohoebo, H campslio, 8 9 
oa*m»h©itgh) 9 -sliaoii, [The first part is evidently 
Cam a* * crooked, perverse the accom! |ier!n repre- 
sents OK. smfA ‘askew, f>ervi*rse\ of which sthccM 
would be the normal Scotch form : Jamiesmi lias 
also the Sc. verbs slmich, shm:M to cilstorl, and 
skachU, shochle to di-stort, wriggle.] 

1 , Crooked, distorted, awry; dclormril. 

2523 DowiLAS /Smis III. X, 43 ilifti tlrulwi brethir. .mith 
mony cam»:h*> huik, And hedis Mwand tc? the hwin wvik. 
Ibid. vii. Frol, 107 laithlte o! forme, wyth crukit uiitHMihow 
heik. dfrtSoo Montoomewe Blyiimg ^95 'lh.it cruifced, 
wmschuche croyll, vneristned, they ciirne. 2730 limhM 
7 'wa Cats k CA* *3 A menkey with acaminho ihee, xSof- 
m Taknahill Poems (i;i46) »x Auld, a-wirlau, i*k«thorii, 
cara.iheugh, crooked Wight 

/K* I’enwe (in tiisposltfon or fortune). 
x6o6 lh«KW Kirk-Burmi (1833) 36 Th« camdiCHdi »m- 
mmm now m kkt &>»» in a rer« ward* to debate the taum 
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S787 W. Taywr Scales Poems 170 (Jam.) Bot camshacli wife 
or girnin gett. 1790 A. Wilson To E, Pkken^ The queer 
carles sae camsheugh spaV. a x8oo Christmas BEingva 
Skinner Misc, Poet, 229 (J a«^*) uad caught a camshach 

cair At this uncanny wark. 

Camstairy i^k&mste^’Ti), a. Sc. Also -stairie, 
-starie, -story, -steary, -steirie. [Derivation 
uncertain : first element app. Cam crooked, awry.] 
Obstinately perverse, unruly, or wilful ; fractious. 

2776 Herd Coll. Sc. Songs^ When she is fou she is unco 
camstarie, 1844 Am', Bemv. Nat. Club 11 . No. 12. 100 He 
had a wild, canistary pony, 1863 Miss Tytler in Gd. IVords 
Oct. 709/1 No wonder he is camsteary. *868 G. Macdonald 
E. Falconer I. 195 ‘ What are ye sae camstairie for?* 

Camstoae (kse-mstJ^n). Sc. In 8 calm-. 

a. * Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour’ (Jam.), b. A white or bluish-white 
clay used to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc. 

*79* Statist. Acc. ScotL I. 209 There is calmstone and 
plenty of ruddle. *795 Jbid. XV, 327 (Jam.) At the base of 
the hill, .you meet with .several layers of camstone. *8*5 
Scott Gup^M. xxxvl, A pail of whiting or camstane, as it is 
called, mixed with water— .a circumstance which indicates 
Saturday night in Edinburgh. _s8c6 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. in. 359 The third kind of limestone i.s. .camstone or 
gienstone. .it contains a considerable proportion of clay. 
Camus, var. of Camis and Camois. 
Cam-wheel: see Cam. 

Cam-wood (kce'mwud). [According to some, 
ad, native African name kamH.\ The hard red 
wood of Baphia nitida (N.O. Le^uminossit), im- 
ported from West Africa, and used for dyeing, and in 
turning and cabinet-making ; called also Bakwood. 

*698 Dampikr Voy. (1705) II. 11. ^8 At Cherburg near 
Sierra- Leone . . there is Camwood, which is much like Blood- 
wood, if not the same. *701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3758/8 Cam 
Wood and Elephant’s Teeth, lately cast away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. *788 Clarkson ImpoL Slave Tr, 7 The 
first African woods, that were known to be objects of com- 
mercial importance, were Camwood and Barwood. *876 
R. Burton Gorilla L. I, 257 Cori-sco had long been cele- 
brated for cam-wood . . yielding a better red than Brazil. 
Camwysse, var. of Cammiss, Ok., linen cloth. 
i’Ca^any, d. Ok, rare. [app. f, came^Kkm 
comb, crest.] Having a sharp or serrated ridge. 

*5*3 Douglas Mmis vit. xiv. 43 Thai that with scharp 
cuker teili. .the hylly knowis hie, Or camy eige. 

Can (kseii), sdJ Forms : i canue, (4 cane), 
4 7 canne, kan, 5-6 kanne, 6 9 eann, 6 - can. 
[app. Com. Teut: OE. canm kanna 

weak fern, (whence MDu. kanne^ Du. kan, OHG, 
channa, MHG. and Ger. kanne ) ; also ON. kanna 
(Sw. kanna. Da. kande) OTeut. type ^kanndn-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. canna, app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned ; but the form is not derivable from 
L, canikarus pot, and L. camm, ‘reed, pipe’, does 
not suit the sense. (In OE., only in a glossary, 
where it might be from L.)] 

1 . A vessel for holding liquids; formerly used 
of vessels of various materials, shape.s, and si2es, 
including drinking-vessels ; now generally re- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handle over the top. 

<*iocK> Mumm Foe. in Wr*-WS!cker *22 Crater, ud 
canna, canne. c *375 ? Barbour Si. Laureitiim 36* He 
brocht a vaiir-cane & Laurens hyme baptist bane. 
Wyclsf yolm ii, 6 There weren set sixe stonun Cannes I*;^ 
pottLsJ. a *400 C<n>. Myst. 239 (MStz.) Bei-yng a kan with 
watyr. 1^5 Inv. in Ripon CA^Aeis^ 370 Duo kannes de 
ligno. *535 Covekiiale Hoseam. 1 They.Joue the wyne 
kaune.s, J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epiir. (1867) 49 Mery 

we were as cup and can could holde. *598 B. Jonson AV, 
Man in Hum. n. v, <i6i6) 27 Two Cannes of Deere, *649 
Blithe En^, Improv. Impr. (1653! *3* The Buckets or Kans 
to take up thy Water, *7x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IIL 247 
Now what do you say to the Cans of wood? *731 Bailey 
Cann, a wooden Pot to drink out of. *755 Johnson, Can, a 
cup ; generally a cup made of metal, or some other matter 
than earth. *800 Wordsw. Pei Lamb xi, I have brought 
thee in this can Fresh water from the brook. *803 Scott 
Bonnie IJtmdee, Come fill up my cm come fill up my can, 
*838 Dickens 0. TWist xlv, Tlie milk-can was standing by 
itself outside a pubiic-house. *84* Tennyson WiUWaietpr. 
xxii, The truth, that files the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant cup. . . ■ 

b, (from its shape) A chimney-pot. 

*833 Act 3 4* aWHlIF, xlvi § *03 Chimney cans or pots. 
vM^Glm^mti^Poike Aei Fic. cctoiii, § 384 To 

repair any Chimney Head or Can. 
f 2 , Sc A measure of capacity. Ok. 
x8k>9 Edmonstone Zeiiomd hies 1 . 163 Gam.) About three 
fourths of a can or gallon of oil. 

B. A vessel of tinned iron, m which llesh of 
animals, fish, fmit, etc. are * tinned \ or sealed up 
air-tight for preservation (chiefly in U. S.). 

*874 Harpers Weekly a6 Sept, iHoppe) Salmon-, 
pidued. Smoked, and put up in cans. 

4 . C&mb,, as can-^carrkr, -maker; mn’-qmffktg 
adj. See also Car-bbot, Cahtock, Can-hook. 

Meiurnjr. Pemms. ii, 1, ii. *70 Can-quaffing huck- 
jsters. aeifi** Beawm. & Fu PAilasier v. Hi, My kind can- 
carrim. *6*3 Rej^. Si. Mmy Mredfnan, Cfmierb., Thomas 
Colle Camnemaker. 

lA’-® Sc. [i Car Cl 

' &. Skill, knowledge. Tb. Tower, ability. 


1768 Ross Helenore 15 Gam.l Thae auld warld foulks had [ 
wondrous cann Of herbs that were baith good for beast and i 
man. Ibid. 134 I’ll all Maggie’s can and her cantraps defy. 
Can. (kmn), irreg. (Forms: see below.) 
[A defective verb, belonging to the small but in- 
teresting group of Teutonic preterite-present verbs 
(now chiefly used as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predication), in form characterized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form but has come to have a 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently been developed. 
Cf. dare, etc, OE. cunnan, pres. Ind, can {cgn), 
pa. aide {:--^czmde), is identical with OFris. 
kttnna, kan, kunda {kondd), OS. ctmnan, can, 
consta, const, tDu. ktmnen, kan. konde), O HG. kun- 
fian, kan, kunda {konda), or kunsta {konsia), (Ger. 
kbnnen, kann, konnte), ON. kunna, kann, ktinna 
{^x^kundcO, Goth, (and OTeut.) kunnan, kann, 
kunpa. The OTeut sense was ‘to know, know 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
* to be able generally, be physically able, have the 
power, L. posse\ Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning * I know’ must have been 
derived from that of * 1 have learned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’ ; the original present stem 
being '^kin-n- or "^ken-n-, pre-Teut. *gen~n-: cf. 
Lith. zinaii I know, Zend d-zaiUdi knowledge, 
OIr. pret. adgHn he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
has knd,- (ablaut form hibS, WGer. knd-, whence 
OE. cn iwan to Know, OHCx. ir-c)md-a 7 t, H-chnd- 
an, to recognize, dr-cknd-i recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *-knips fern.). This stem is widely 
diffused in the Aryan langs. ; cf. L., Gx.gnd- in L. 
gfiksco, Gr. yi-yvk-oKco (<-7Fm-v) ; OSlav. zna-ti 
to know; OIr. gndth known. In Skr. the pres, 
has stem the preterite jUd, jdnd^mi,jajAa^u. 

it has been further thought that the root was originally 
related to the Aryau by-forms to bring 

forth, produce, Skr. jWndmt, pret, jajd’na, L., Gv.een-., 
£i\^n- tsee Kin, King) ; but if so, they were already differen- 
tiated in Old Aryan, and the nature of the connexion of 
sense has not been determined.] 

Here, as in Bk, it will be convenient to illustrate 
the inflexions separately from the senses. 

A. Inflexions. 

1 . Pres. Indie. 

1st and p'd sing, can (koen, kSn, k’n). 

Forms: 1-4 cann, con, conn, 1- can, (4-5 
conn©, cann© ; also kan, etc.), 
a 1000 Cmdmcn Poems, Sai, 250 Ic can eow laeran. Ibid. 
6ag Ic eow ne con. c ttys Lamb. Horn. 35 Nis nan sunne 
ket he ne con. a *225 Ancr. R. 206 More vuel J>en heo con. 
c *250 Gen. 4* Ex. 309 Ic wene I can a red. <r *300 Cursor 
M. 20358 0 me self can MSS. con, cannej I na rede. 
c *3»o Cast. Lone 555 Hose jjis forbysene con. c *420 A vom, 
Arth. xxxiii, I conne notte say. sApl Eng. Gilds (.1870) 407 
The craft that he canne. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. 
G iij, Sure I can no false knackes. Mod. What can it be ? 
^nd sing, oanst (kmnst). 

Forms : 1-4 const, i-canst, (4-5 konst, kanst, 

6 canest, 6-7 oannest), northern 3- can, kan. 

a 1000 Andreas 68 (Gr.) pu ana canst ealra xehygdo. 
a txs$ y^nliana 66 GreiSe hwet so |?u const grimliche bipen- 
chen. a *240 Lofsong in Coit. Horn. 217 Toj?e Jiet const and 
wuit wel don. a *300 Cursor M. *2*21 , 1 can |?e ken bat 
ne can. a *400 1 bid. 824 {Add, MS.) Y now |?o« canst fy nde. 
exsoo in Hazl, E. P. P. 36 Canst thou thy byleve? *Sj»fi 
Tinoale Mark i 40 Yf thou wilt, thou cannest [1557 
Genev., eie., canst] make me dene. 1600 fsee B 6]. *6*0 
Shaks. 'Pemp. m. ii. 67 Canst thou bring me to the party ? 
plural can. 

Forms: i-a ctmnon (cunne-), a-fi onnnen, 
(4-5 knnnen), 3-5 cunn©, 4-5 connen, conn©, 
4-3 south, kunnep, conn©]?, 3- north, ©on, can, 
(kan), 5~ can. 

Beowulf 162 Men ne cannon, a xooo Cmdmods Eaniel 141 
5 e ne cunnon, e x*75 Lamb. Horn. 75 Alle 30 kunnen . . ower 
cnedo. c xstos Lay. 730* Twekn wise men * pe wel cunnen 
a speche [c *275 conne of sj^che}. Ibid. 23059 Ne cunne we 
demen {c *275 ne con we teUe). a *300 Cursor M. 9065 Quat 
rede can fw, r. conj we. *310 Ayenb. 249 po )?et conneb . . 
onderstonde. a 1340 Hamrole Psalter ix. ix Ober bat kan 
bairn noght. e 1350 Will. PaUme 4184 As wel as we kunne. 
rx386 Chaucer Sqrs. Prol. 3 For certes ye konnen r. 
konne, can], TmviBK Higden (1865) 1 1, *69 pese men 

. .kunneb wel mow telle, e *449 Pecwk Repr. i, xvi. 89 
Manye kunnen suche textis bi herte. *550 Latimer Serm, 
Stamford ii. *04 All that can it not may leame, *835 
Browning IV. Wks, L *49 You can see the root 
of the matter. 

Negative caimot (k^em^) ; famil. can’t (kant). 
{$€. canna). (The earlier mode was to prefix net) 

? a X400 Cursor M. (add. to Cott.) p. 059. 105 And bou bat he 
deed fore cannot sores be- *45* Poston Lett. 140 I. x86 
Other tydyngs as yett am I non tell you. Ibid. 172 I. 229 
Whethir it be thus or non I crni not say. *5. . Plumpton 
Corr. 72, 1 canot get my money. 1706 Col. Records Penn. II. 
256 Ine House cant agree to this. *74* Richardson 
1 . 56 If he. , as you say can’t help it. 1742 Young Ni. Th. i. 
89 An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; Legions 
of angels can't confine me there, 1827 Keele Chr. F. 4 
Without Thee I cannot live. Mod. Can’t you go ? 

2 . Fast Indie, ist and ^rd sing, cotild (kud). 
Forms : a. 1 ctit$©, 2-3 oupe, knthe, 3-5 cowpe, 


cowthe, (4 cotE), 4-5 coupe, 4-6 couth.©, (5 
cousthe), 4 north, cup, cuth, 4-6 couth, (also 
in 4-5 with k-); i 3 . 4-6 coude, k-, 5-6 coud, 7-8 
often eou’d; 7. 6 could©, 6- could, (6 coold, 
6-7 cold, 6 - Sc. culd). 

The current spelling is erroneous : I began £0 be inserted 
about 1525, app. in mechanical imitation of should and 
would, where an etymological I had become^ silent, so 
that these words now rimed with coud, and might better 
have been written shmtd, imud ; cf. northern, wad. In the 
sense know, the earlier form couth was retained longer. 

a. C893 K. /Elfred Oros.t. ii. § x Ninus. .secure manna 
mrest dry-craeftas- c 1250 Gen. <§• E.r., 289 Ne ku 3 e he iio5t 
blinne. a *274 Prisoners Prayer i in Pfiilol. Trans. 11868) 
104 Ar ne kuthe ich sorghe non. c *297 R. Glouc. 29 He was 
y flowe an hey, & ne cowbe not a-lijte. a *300 Cursor M. 
21420 <Cot£.) Ful wel he cuth {later MS. ciitht, coube]. 
Ibid. 23945 (Edin.) I wald spek if I cube (C, G. cuth, A. 
coube]. c X325 E. E. A Hit, P. B. 813 As be wyf coube. 2:340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 7444 Wha couth b^^u telle, a *450 
Knt. de la ToMr{tZ68' 75 He took fro them all that he 
couthe. *5x9 Mem. Ripon (1882) L 3x5 In as convenient 
hast as I couthe. *530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 875 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance. ^157^ Spen.ser 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth he tune his jnpe. *607 
Walkington Opt. Glass x8 Ne any couth his wit so hiely 
straine. *652 C. Stapylton Ilerodian v. 37 So well his 
leere he Couth [rime South]. 

ji. c 1350 Will. Pakrue 4378 As he coude. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Sqrs. T, 31 A Rethor excellent That koude fz/.n coude, 
coube, koube, coube] hise colours, a 1400 Octouian 1x1 "W.) 
The emperour, couthde no man kythe His ioye, c *420 
Ckron, Vilod. 554 As he wel couuhe and ou^te to do. *478 
John Paston Lett.Zxz III. 219 He koud ge't the good wyll. 

1500 in Hazl. E. P. P. six Yet could he neyther pates 
noster nor ave. ^*532 Ld. Berners Iluon cixvi. 654 Al 
preuely as he coude. x^7 Dkyden Firg. Georg, iii, 738 
I'h’. . Entrails cou'ei no Fates foretcl. tj6z Gentl. Mag. 
X37 [Will] cou’d his fears impart, 
y. CXS30 Ld. Berners Arth. Zyt. Bryt. (*.814) 129 
There was none that coude . . yet Gouernar dyd as moche 
as he collide, iszo Myrr. Our Ladye ixBys so The same 
Alphonse, .collide nothynge of her language. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let. (1871)61 , 1 coold my rulez, coold conster, and pars. 
1584 PowEL Lloyds Cambria 315 IHe] cold doo no good. 
1588 A, King Canisins’ Catech. X14 He culd nocht be prse- 
iudiciable to y kirk. 1590 Spen.ser F. Q. 1. ii 6 He could 
not rest, exfiato A. Hume Brit, (1865) 20 Of this I 
cold reckon armies. *848 Macaulay Ilisf. Eng. II. 265 
He could not consent. 1882 Leslie Keith Aiasmam's 
Lady IIL 201 He really couldn’t say where. 

2nd sing. couMest, couldst ikudst). 

Forms: i digest, 4 couthest, coudesb, 6- 
couldest, couldst. 

iTxooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 48 Hwanon cuSest tSu me [Lin- 
disf. wiste.s Su cuJIes '&u]. *377 Langl. P. PL B. v, 540 
Koudestow au^te wis.sen vs b® 'weye. Jbitl, vin. 76 pow 
couthest me wisse. x|^ Tin dale Mark xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche {so all exc. Rhem, couldst, Wvclif myg- 
tist notf 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 950 And couldst thou 
faithful add?, . Faithful to whom? 
plural could (kud). 

Forms: i 2 *-3 cupen, 3-5 couthexi, 

coutk©, (4 oopen, 5 000th©), 4-6 couth, 4-5 
koude, cowde, 5-6 coude, 6 kowd, cold©, 6- 
could. 

<2'Xooo CxdmoKs Daniel 258 IHi] dydon swa hie cu&n. 
c *175 Coit. Horn. 223 Hi cu 3 o.n ^ei^er god and yfei. a *300 
Cursor M. 12344 Welc pal couthe buire lorde knaw. c *340 
Ibid. X4716 pai cowd a-gayn him finde resoun nane. x«o 
Will. Palerne 1033 surgyens of sakrne..ne coupen 

have 3our langoures a-kgget. c *400 Rom, Rose 7^ Welle 
koude they the gise. *4x3 Lydg. Pylgr, Sowle ni. iii. (1483) 
51 Ye that more good coothe, c *449 Pecock Repr. i, vi. a8 
As othere men mijiten and couthen do. c *450 Merlin x. 
146 'I'hei cowde heir tydynges. xegy^Bk, Noblesse \x86E) *3 
They, .couthe have no socoure, xgio Love Bonaveni. Mirr. 
(Pynsoiri viii. Dj, 'I'hey coude the kngage of Ebrewe. 
a *533 Ld. Bskner.'S Huon vii. 16 The ii. brethem kowd 
not. *580 Sidney Arcadia ^97 Well my pipe they couth. 
1646 E. FliswEii]A/^. Divimtyzyj. They could skill to say. 
Mad. Could you or couldn’t you ? 

8,. Fres. Snip. : sin^. can (k«H), Since 16th c* 
levelled with the Indie. 

Forms : 1-4 cunne, (3-4 kunne), 4-5 conne, (4 
cone, konne). 

a xooo Satan 702 Bmt 3 u cunne. a *225 Ancr. R, 280 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. exago Hymn Firg. u 

t S Nis non maiden .. pat swo derne loui^e kunne. 1377 
.ANGL. P. PL B. XIX. 26 Thow knowest wel . . And pow conne 
resoun. *393 Gower Conf. 1 . 50 'Phough I ne conne but a 
lite. c 1430 Merlin ii, 40 With that thou conne me no 
magre. *528 Roy Sat., All though he canne many a wyk. 
*596 Shaks. X Hen. IF, n. ii. 34 List if thou can heare the 
tread [Qq. canst]. Mod. He will come if he can. 

plural can. 

Forms : 1-3 cunnen, 2-3 cunne, 4-6 conn©. 

u xooo Elme 374 pmt {hi] andsware seegan cunnen. *733 
Berkeley Wks. 1871 HI. 320 Confute them if you can. 

4 t. Fast Subj. sing. couM, 2nd sing, eotild(e,st. 
(Like the Indicative.) 

Forms : i cdtSe, 3-5 coutke, (4 cope, kou^de), 
4 6 coutk, 4~6 cou^ coude, 5 cowde, 6- could, 
a. X300 Cursor M. 438 If he cuth {tc r, coude, couth, coupe]. 
JbkL 4555 Coud pu [v.r. cuth, cowde; Trin. coudestou] 
tell me quat it ware. Ibid. 20024 pof . . i cothe. c *380 
Wvclif Wks. (x88q) 382 No kyser to telle all ^if I koujde. 
c X440 Gesta Rom, ^ *878) 361 If thou couthiste peynte, *508 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 172 So yf he coude fynde x good and 
ryghtwyse personnes, cxS3* Ln. Berners Huon cixvi. 
654 To seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. ij 06 Ferne 
Lacyes NobtL tx, I had rather, .my daughter Alice couth 
karoll a lay so lustilie. *636 Bp. Hall Occas. Medil. (i8sx) 
Oh that thou couldest I *697 Dhvden Firg. Georg, iv, 705 
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Were Lovers Judges, or cou'd Hell forgive. M&d.J wi&li 
1 could help you. 

: phiral could. 

Forms: i ciitfen,. 3-4 coutlbLeii, .coiide, 6- 
eould. 

<*1:225 Leg. Knih. 1330 |>ah, we ciiSen. <*1300 Haveloh 
36§> Til |)at he kouben. speken. 1394 P. PL Crede 62 
couf^u her creae, 261 X Bible, 2 Car. xi. i Would to 
God ye could bear with me. 

, S. Infinitim can ikmn). Ohs. exc. Sc. or dial. . 
Forms: i cumnan, 2-4 cunnon, 3-5 ounno, 

4 coimen, 4-5 oonne, 6 - can (in 9 dial ; regular 
in ik.) See also Con v. 

rixyS Lmnb, Ham. 73 ]?et heo sculen . . heore bileue cun- 
nen. atziya Moral Ode 332 He sceal him cunne sculde 
wel. «« X300 FmdifigCrass ai6 in Leg. A’m/(i87i) 03 |>e laws 
wele better mai he cun,.. at^zoC/ud. Lot/e xojz H&scholde : 
konnen al God con,. . C1340 Cursor M. 2570 Na mare 
saltow ham con rede ben sternes of heyuen. c 2374 Chaucer 
Troyhis r. 1404 Cryseyde shal not conne' kno we me. c 1380 
Wycuw Serm. Set. Wks. II. 245 To cunne no more ban is 
nede to cunne but to cunne to subrenesse, 1393 Gowis» : 
Can/. IL 158 To conne arecle. C1460 Timmeley MysL 55 :■ 
Woid I ken, And kun him thank, 1484 Caxtoh Cnrml 5 \ 
He shal neucr conne trotte. Eoen Decades W. Did. 

(Arb.i 52 To wyl to doo hurte & can not. xdoy-ia Bacon 
Of. Place, Ess. ■Arb.) 282 In evil!, the best condicion is not 
to will, the second not to can. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvl, 

‘ He 11 no can hand down hi.*; head to sneeze, for fear o* see- 
ing his shoon,’ 1847 Frances Kemble ( Mrs. Butler) Rec. 
Later Lt/e nBSat HI- 163 I.ady Macbeth, which I never 
could, and cannot, and never shall can act. 1886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped 298 * Ye’!! can name your business.’ 

1 6. Pres. pple. ctliming (in OE. ounnajid), 
now only as adj., q. v. Obs. 

1 7 . Pa. pple. could : in OE. ME. coutli, 
chie% as adj. : see Couth. ' As pple. conne 

on model of str. vbs.) occurs anomalously, 
and in mod, dialects cmld is commonly so used, 

3:4x3 Lvrx;. Pylgr. Smtde 1. li. {xSsgt 3 Yf thou haddesl ony 
good conne. Mod, Sc. 'He hm not could come. If I had 
could find it. 

B.' vhl, sk CoNHiNa, q. V. , As a gerund canning 
has been used for the nonce, and is in mod.Sc. 

1563 87 Foxe a. ( 4 * M. (1684) II, 419 In canning the text 
of the whole N ew Testament . . without book. 

B. Signification. 

I. As an independent verb, 
f 1 . trms. To know, a. To know or be ac- 
quainted with (a person), b. To know or have 
learned (a thmg) ; to have practical knowledge of 
|a language, art, etc.)* To can 6 / heart \ to know 
by heart To can oftis good', to know what is 
good for one. Obs. 

' £ xooo A^. Gasp. Matt, xxv. 32 Ne can ic eow, c 120© 

7'riH, Call. Ham, 29 Curie surne meSe b®nne jm almesse 
niakest. cs297 R. Glouc. 443 Of Blugelond ne con ych non 
. rede, a 3300 Cursor M. 1314a Sco sa well her mister cuth. 
a 3340 Hampolk Psalter Comm. 22 pe iewd bat all bing can. 
c *3 ^ Chaucsr Millar's T, 38, I can a noble tale for the 
noone*. *387 Trkvjsa Higden Rolls Ser, HI. aSi, 1 can 
nou^t but pat I can noujt. <1x400 Desir. 'Prop 1251 For 
slegfit bat he amth. 1480 Caxton ikscr. Pni. 23 Now 
they lerne no frenssh ne can none, xsab Skelton Magnyf. 
561 Can you a remedy for the tysyke ? X538 Coverdale M 
T Bed,, To, .instruct such as can liat Kngush. 3543 Favnel 
Catihm 1 . 74 He coukle it by liart, 1548 .Hall Chrm, 
I1S09I 363 An h«ne.vt marine and one that could his good. 
3 ]^ 3 ”l^ Foxe A, 4 ilf* «i684l II. 325 Unlearned men jhat 
eta no letters, xi99x Hahiwston Ori, Fur. lxxxv, xxiii, It 
had bin well that he it never cmid. xdoo Fairfax Tasso x. 
iv. 180 The way rkht wyll he could. x6o« Cakkw Cornwall 
56 a, Most of the Inhabitants can no word of Cornish, fto 
B. JONSON Maps. Lady 1 , i, She could the Bible in the holy 
tongue. x6m Lovelac* Poems i x6%p % 2 i» Yet can I Musicfe 
too ; but mch A% is beyond alt Voice or Touch. 

o. In phrase To can (somct smaii^ ^tc.) 
shill 0/ or in : to have skill in, be skiilea in. 

4 35x8 Face in Ellis Or^* Lett in, 1 . iS <5 They couth 
gwxTde skele in byldyngs. x53a HiitvgT XmapkoKs iloMsek 
(17681 5a A caroenter . . that can good skylfe therof. xs# 
Lklano ///». IL 56 One Thomas Ixmg, .could skillc of the 
L.tw.^ xST® Feoctok Corg. Gallery ^ l‘idke thou of that, 
wherm some «kiJI thou cm *6x3 Chai'man S. IPAmlmH 
Rev. Plays 1873 IL xSo Since I could akill of man. 1644 
Bulwee Chiram. ?9 One that could well ikill in Manuall 
Rlwt«rK|ue. xyio Pihlim Pasieruis iv. 23 Ko Skill of 
M««ick can I, simple Swaitt. 

21 . inir. To have kaowkilge, to know ofi also 
to know much or iiitk of. arch. 

a i»5e Owl 4 Might 560 Bute thu esawt of chatennge. 

« X300 Cursor M* 740 p'at ntwt kan bath on crok and craft. 
Ikd. 7408 iGStt ) He coude of harfie inekll hi rote, e X400 
Jksir. *Troy 95*9^ A «ad prbte, That neuer a)»He of m 
kttip:hthud«j but In a. kirke cliyde. Apmu. Arlk 

xvii, The king couihe of mnttry, x6m RowiAwm Grnn/s 
Gioxl iM>y yu, 1 neuer was ttierc (tlmt I can *8»$ 
ScfiiT 1 1 854) 407 Ibou canst well of wood-craft. 

at$qs KmuBiKf Pmns^ LitHe JBaliungi'St I’hat cwanlng 
Kaiser was a scholair wm, And could of gmmaryc 
II. With infinitive, as auxilmrv of prrficatioa 
(Many wanuak of Eogli*vli ( Jramraar have ineptly treated 
Cum m coifttriMfd, a* »o auxiliary of the Subjunctive or 
* iiMKiii It 

II. 1*0 know how (/tf do anjThlng ) ; to have learned, 
to he intflledimliy able. 

a 1*54 it P, Chrm. fl^aud MS.l m. 11^7 Sulk & marc 
iimiiciji Mteiit, m *y» bVrw 3 /. *4692 Your Atm 
k yce ran iiogiii e Rom, Pair 17I Wel coude 

he 1 in'tlirtalcf, That Mich yniagft wide make. 

*4 % Caxims Paris ^ P. iiM. 0 # 64 Iht al the owmers that y« 


shal conne demaunde. 1490 How to Die 2 To conne 
deye is to haue in all tymes his herte redy. a 15*0 Myrr. 
Our Ladye 148 Dyscrecion to canne kepe peace . on all 
partyes. IS79 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth hee 
tune his pipe. 1726 Gay Fables u. vi. 48 We country-folks 
Coil’d ope our gracious monarch's eyes. 

This passes imperceptibly into the current sense : 

4 . To be able; to have the power, ability or 
capacity. (Said of physical as well as mental, and 
of natural as well as acquired ability ; h. posse^ 
Id . poumir.') 

a 1300 Havelok iii So yung bat sho ne coujie Gon on fote. 
*35^ Barbour Bruce m. 431 Sum off thaim couth swome 
full weill. X475 Bh. Noblesse 76 To can renne withe speer. 
X526 Tindale Mark xiv. 37 Coudest not thou watche with me 
one hour ? 1561 T. Norton Calvin * s Inst. 1. 6 Thou canest 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. x6ix 
Bible Ex. vii. 2x The Egyptians could not drink of the 
water. x6so T. B. IVorcester's Apoph. 22, 1 . .cold not come 
to the .speech of any of them. i(^ Milton P. L. 1. 117 
I'his Empyreal .substance cannot fail, 1697 Bryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 642 What Madness cou’d provoke A Mortal Man 
t’ invade a sleeping God? X709 Steele I ' oiler No. xi F 3 
The whole Company, .take Hands ; then, at a certain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can. 1875 
Jevons Money {1878I 2 [She] could not con-sutne any con- 
siderable portion of the receipts herself. Mod. What weight 
can you carry? Who can run farthest ? The house can hold 
no more. Such language can do no good to the cause. 

b. In this and the prec. sense it occurs, used for 
the nonce, as a main, verb, with infinitive. 

fCf, x555 t6o7 in A 5.] 

X566 .Drant Horace's Sat 1. iii. B vij. The wyse can rule ; 
to can is full as muche As though he did. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pise. Eel. VI. xxvi, If from this love thy will thou canst un- 
bind, To will is here to can. CX837 Carlyle E ' r . Rev. (1872) 
III. 111. iv. 1 18 What a Man kens he cans.) 

5 . Expressing a possible contingency; « May 
possibly. 

c X250 Gen, Sf Ex, 2872 Ic am sender man, Egipte folc me 
knowen can [ =may possildy know me). x6<:m B ible (Douay) 
Numb, xxxii- 17 Whatsoever we can have, snal be in walled 
cities. *816 J. Wilson City of Plague i. i, 138 Dost think 
My mother can be living ? 

6. Expressing possibility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case ; can you . . ? 


« is it possible for you to . . ? 

X54» Udall Erasm. Apoph. 2m a, Thou cannest not 
hauc of Phocion a frende & a naterer bothe to gether. 
1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 38 And can you blame them? 
z6oo Heywood Edw. /F', 1. 11. iii. Thou cannest bear me 
witness. 1611 Bible x Car. x. 21 Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart, 
(i729» 195 You can hardly over-water your Strawl>erry-Beds. 
X667 Milton P. L. hi, 735 Thy way thou canst not miss. 
X709 Steele Toiler No. 45 r pThe best .Sort of Companion 
that cant be. a X856 Longf. Vill. Blacksm. iii, You can 
hear him swing his heavy sled|;c, With measured beat and 
slow. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. H. 221 Even if it could 
be believed that the court was sincere.^ 

7 . In past subjunctive., expressing an inclination 
in a conditional form. ( Ger. kmnte.') 

1658- o Col. White in Burton Diary ixZzZ) I V. 39 , 1 could 
like well that they should l>e in that House, xyxx Aisdisoh 
Sped. No. 121 F 8, I could wish our Royal Society would 
compile a Body of Natural History, xySfi Mss. Inchbald 
Suck things are in Brit TheaL 14, I cou’d not think 
of leaving you no soon. 

8. eiiipi.f with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, come, ^t, etc,, understood. 
Can ot cannot mmy with : see Awai i6. Cannot 
but : see But 7 c. 

c 1440 Hylton Smla Perf. tW. de W. 1494) *. Ixxii, 1 can 
wyih pteme and I can wyth poume, I maye all in hym that 
streesgthith me. <r*4|0 Gesiet Mom. 1x879) 3^, I am a ser- 
uaunt of youryis in all |*at I can and may. c x^oo Mayd 
F.mlyft in A nc. Poet Tracts i 1842) 97 He coude well awaye, 
With her lusty piaye. et 1536 Tinoale Paihw. Holy Script. 
Wks. I. 27 1 ‘ne more tangled art thou, therein, and canst 
nowhere through. x6xx Heywooo Gold. A^ n. L Wks. 
1874 III. xo What ca.anat womens wits? they wonders 
.can When .they intend to blinde the eyes of man, ax^ 
Bry&em ij.) Mecasnas and Affippa, who can mmt With 
Camar. tft$ B,® Foe Earn. Imtrmcf. 1. iii BEfx) I. 63, 

I will do all I can with them, X7x8 Fore Iliad xiii. 987 ■ 
Wliat with this arm I can, prepare to know. 17x9 Yotwo 
Busiris iH. i i 1757) 53 What oxuld your malice more ? xBoy 
SiE ,R. WH.SON la Li/eii^tn^ IL viii 374, I could no more. 
I, was really exlmusied, x8% J, Martineau Ess. il, 391., 

b. Cards. Cm-ye, cms^y&u : see Cak-TOU. . 

III. Senses Eiow writtea CoK. 

t 0 . To get to know; to kam, study. Obs. 
In this sense it was also tr^ted as a weak vb. with 
pa. pple. eastd : the variant cm was at length es- 
tablkhed as a aqaarate form, with weak iniexions 
(eons, conned) : me 0 >w w. 


to conne my crede. is»8 More Dml. I/erse^es l Wki. 1 1 x/i 
He laboured . . to cm* many teattm thmeof by harte. 
PAIJ5GR.03 If the leraar can perStly tbiwe two txemplei. 
X3A3 M/m Moig., Blackmt. xriil 7 So fam they all that 
iav« »ot witae cand. xg^ Wmmm Comtu. HoUmhed 
IIL rfa/x They had cami thrir l«»©o- 
1 10. To cm or cm tkmk\s : to expre» or offer 
thanks, to thank; tpp. origimlly *to acknow- 
ledge * or * recognize *^one*sgratilnd«L [ME. thank 
cummin, OE. pmc ctmmm, nnim, in OS, 

ikmk milan, OHO. themk win^n. Ct also Or. 
xhpw flAlwif, (L, p'Oitm memtmisse). It sapor 
grmio, Fr. iwiAfr grmi, F. mmdr gri^ whence also 
a MEL to emnme ^ee, to express ow*» 


satisfaction or displeasure. These phrases were 
distinctly identified with can, could as late as 1525. 
But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 
was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 
a weak vb. can or cunn (whence Cannes, canned q 
cunnest, cunnes, cunneih, ctmned) ai d in later 
times generally <f <772 (comtest, cons, conned), rarely 
ken. See Con : the examples which follow ilins- 
trate its original form as belonging to can . 1 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Ne con crist him nenne pone, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14065 , 1 can hir mikel thank, c 1400 Ram. 
Rose 4400, I drede thou canst me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
TON G. de la. Tour xviii. 26 Yef he canne ani good, thanne 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 364/4 
The lad yes. .couthe her moche thanke. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Terentia 9 b, My maister cowde me grete thanke. 1523 
Ld, Berners P'raiss. L ccxxlv. 294 The ^ood lady.. coude 
hym great thanke. 1533 More xH. Wks. 871/2 No 

man hath any cause to can him ani tliank. X545 Ascham 
Taxopk. (Arb.) 31 Not onelye I. .but many other mo. .wyl| 
can you very moche thanke, R. Scot Discern. 

fVitchcr. xn. xiv. 201 The smiths will canne them sra^dt 
thankes for this praier, [2672 See Con.] 

•[{ The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. of it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers made it into gan, the converse of 
the change in Can 

1534 More Com/, agst. Trih. n. Wks. laio/x Els would 
Christe haue canned her much more thanke. 154a Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. no b, I allowe hym and gan hym thanke. 
Ibid. 248 a, Augustus . . after gannyng hym thanke, com* 
maimded, etc. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. i. L Evijb, 
And Cannes me litle thankes. 

IV, 1 } Can, cannot, can be, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious senses. 

1626 Fenner Hidden Manna (16521 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Can-does than Wil-does. 1644 H unton 
V indie. Treat. Monarchy vi. 51 Sure, by cannot, he un- 
derstands fallaciously, as he useth to doe, a morall canmt 
1839 Carlyle Chartism iiL 124 Let a man honour his 
craftsman, his can-do, ^ Ibid. v. 1x858) 25 How can do, if 
we will well interpret it, unites itself with shall-do among 
mortals ; how strength acts ever as the right-arm of justice. 

11 See also Can- you. 

t Caai, ipa. tense.) Obs. Also 4 enn, enn- 
ne, 4-5 kan, con, conne. [In ME. and early 
mod.Eng. used for Gan, pa. t. o(ginnan to begin : 
see Gin v. In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gan and can constantly interchange, but the evi- 
dence shows that can was fully established in 
northern use early in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period iiefore 1300, from 
which no northern documents survive. It was in 
its origin a variant of gan, apparently merely |)ho- 
netic ; in later times, when used as a simple auxilkry 
of tense, its identity with gan tended to l>e for- 
gotten ; it was, from its form and construction, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of its 
l>eing a past tense, and to the substitution of couth, 
cewd, cou/d, the pa. t. of that verb. Can prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the 16th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-archaists and 
followers. Its main function is now filled by did, 
though the original gun is still a favourite note 
of ballad poetry.] 

1 . A verb in the past tense meaning gan, i. e. 
began, fell, set, prO'CeedecT /tf. Followed by an 

' infinitive with to, it was much less usual than 
gan. 

a X300 Cursor Iff. X3SS7 Fast )>»* can [< 7 . gan, F, enn 7 *., 
gon] on him to stare. X423 Jas. I A 7 ng/s Q, iv, And titan 
how he . . In philosophy can him to confort. e 14^ Henry 
H’ailaee iv. 98 And so on ant hys tyat he can l«r. *648 l>c« 
gan] to cast. . ' ' . ■ 

2. It was usually followed by an infinitive with- 
out to, and then approacheil or passed into a simple 
auxiliary of the past tense » the modern did. 

a X300 Cursor M. 758 pe nedder iier-hand hir gun [C 7 . gan, 
F. con, T. gon] draw. Ibid. 200^ A ntu Ituelade cmi 
fan, /. con, T. dudj hai bigin. Ibid. 6390 Moyses m pe 
roche kan stand. Ibid. 6462 Moses . . Court i dais can [6?. gan, 
F. con, T, gon] |>er-on duelL Ibid. 12x29 Ho ! all |jan cun 
IF. con, G. 'T. gan| |mi cri. *375 l.iAitBOUit Brace 1, 3 » Sone 
to paryss can he ga. i(rx4oo Desir. Trm **258 Asitenor 
iitly con ryjsc, Iferkyt fote, & to ^ fre sayde* e tpto 
Chrm. Fimt *«S pk pore moa toke pis bred and . m 
hh way con paise. e *420 SirAmmdaci hit, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him amn« be !»y. 15x3 Bouclai 
Mmk i. viii 1x6 Thus salde Illoneui, mid » can he leia. 
rtsyoTHYNKE Pride f Lmot (184*1 7 And straightly with 
hiifc arsMw he can roe fold, Swnseb El B. 1. 1 . 50 Tlio 
can she weepe |*/. X679 ganj. IMd. i. vL 93 fill to 
yeares he mm aspire, xdew Bavwoii Mhapmdy <*6*i) $7 
Then gan mk Tearea » iwiftly f<» to flow . . Then btei> 
rittf to bolstrwtsly can mow. 

f b, 16th c. Scotch mn do did* auxiliary. 

1^3 Bowolas JSmis vii. vi. 11 Ai scho fiirc iMro from 
the tkyw, m fctr mn do yd. P« do| espy. Ibid. mu. 
vi. 57 He can do yd. *553 gan do] »c!»w the altalre. 

^ $. Fxroneons forms emtk, comi, muli ; •- 
* did *, above.) 

*355 Barbour Brum iii, 460 The erwune, that ilieso o»th 
her. a xj®© CkHsim Kirm Gr. xvl, The atrl w with clubbi* 

I coud udir ftiell IMd. xxi, Ane bent a bow, sic start cowd 
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steir him.. <7.1450 H.^mrysost Mor. Fah. 27 (Baanat. MS. 
iS^Sj On euery side full warely could hee wate. 

Caiij £f. C.AN To put ill a can or 

cans ; to preserve by sealing up air-t.ight in a can ; 
* to tin See Canned, Canning, 

187s Smi Fra?icisc^ IVeeklj; Bulletin 17 Nov, (Hoppe) 
Full directions For canning fruit. 1884 Har^eFs Mag, 
July 297/^2 The, .facilities for canning beef. 

Can, obs. for.m of Khan t. 

Canaan, (kJ^nan). .[ad. Heb, k'nas^a^. 
The ancient proper name of Western Palestine, 
promised to the Children of Israel ; hence Jig, (esp. 
in hymns and devotional use) land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 Morton {title's New English Canaan. 177a W. 
Williams Hyinn^ ^ Guide me O thou great yehmmh \ Land 
me safe on Canaan’s side.^ 1807 Southey Bspriellds Lett. 
(1814) in. 328 It [Spain] is also the Canaan of Physicians, 

Cauaanite (.ki^^manDit), sb,^ [f. prec. + -ITE.] 

1. A native of Canaan. Jg. ‘ No true Israelite.* 

2382 Wycuf Jtidg, i. 32 He dwelUd in the mydil of Cha. 
nanei [1388 in the myddis of Cananey], 1535 Coverdale 
tbld. But dwelt amonge the Cananites. 1605 Tfya.ll Ckm. 
u. i- in Bulien O. PL {18841 HI. 285 What foolish Ca- 
naanits were they to run in debt to their eyes for an houres 
slcepe. 1727 De Fok .S>.¥/. Plagici. i. (1840) 35. 

2. (more properly Cananman) : One of a Jewish 
sect desperate and fanatical in its oppo.sition to the 
Romans: hence., a zealot, a fanatic. 

16x1 Matt, X. 4 The names of tiie twelue Apostles 

arc these .. .Simon the Canaanite [1881 Penised, Cananajan.] 
Hence Ca-naanitess, a woman of Canaan ; 
Canaani’tic, Canaani'tisk ati/s.^ belonging to 
Canaan ; of or like a Canaanite. Also Jg. 

x6ax Ainsw'orth Annot. Fen fat. Numb. xxvi. 13 [Saull 
the .wnne of a Canaan itesse. i88a 3 Schaek Relig. Eucyel. 
11 . 1151 The Jebusites were a Caniuinitic tribe. 1535 
Coverdale Gen. xlvi 10 The Cauauiiish woman. 1872 
Si'L’uoEoN Treas. Diiv. Ps. Ix. d Let nut Canaanitish doubts 
and legalisms keep thee out of the inheritance of grace. 

Ca'naasiite, sb.'^ Alin. A \ariity of pyroxene 
consisting of a greyish- or bliiish-wliite rock, found 
near Cianaan, Ct., U.S. 

1844 W. PtiH.f.ii'S 31 in. 89 Canaanite occurs very exten- 
^vely at Canaan, Ct. x868 U.xsa Jfin. ( 1880) 803 Canaanite 
is a whitish pyru.xene r..fck . . and constitutes ridges. 
Canaby e, obs. North, fonn of Canopy. 
t C.aiiatce tkx'nasJ). Obs. rare. [.L. Canace « 
Gr. Kavdarj.] Tiie tiaughler of Atolus, who com- 
mitted incest ; formerly taken typically. 

1623 CocEKKAM, Canaceef incestuous women. 1678 Phil- 
Lire s. V., 'HifY Use to call an Incestuous Woman, Canace. 

tCamacin, carnaMn. Obs. 

*673 Cant. .Iciulemy, Canakin, the Plague. X7ai 1800 
Bailey, Canacin., the league. Cleunt^y utard}. 
tCamacley eo’nacle. Obs. rare. [Of un- 
known derivation and meaning,] ? A cup. 

c X3»5 E. E. .A lilt. }\ B 1461 pe cojierounes of ^ canacles 
hat on pe cuppe reres, W«r fetyj.ely formed out in fylyoles 
longe. /bid. 1315 per w atz , . Clatering of conacles |>at ke.sien 
ho burdes, 

Canada i (kmmada). The name of a British 
ptLssessiyii or * dominion * in N. America, used 
attrib. in the riamL^s of various commercial pro- 
ducts, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, gease, 
slag, etc. ; esp. C. balsam, a pale balsam or 
re.sin derived from Abies balsam ea, and A. cana- 
densis, usctl in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microscopic objects ; C. rice, an 
aquatic grass {Ilydrcpyrum cscu/enlum), whose 
seeds fml great flocks of water-fowl, and ate also 
used as food by the natives ; O. tea, the leaves of 
Ganltheria procumbens, used to flavour tea, or as 
a .substitute for it ; Mountain Tea ; C. turpentin© 
= Canada balsam. 

11624 Cart. Smith Vhginm vi. ao>^, I had. .called it New 
Eiiglaml, yet su long he [Thomas Hunt] and his Consorts 
drowned that name with the Kecho of (huiaailay.] 

1840 (itJ.ssE Canadian Nat.^ 'Fhe bark of tiie hr or balsam 
is covered with bladders full of a fluid resin.. this is the 
■’‘Cauadad-mKam of the ajiotheraries. i86x Mess Pratt 
Fimmr. PL III. 2B4 ^Canada Fka»bane a dult-looking 
plant, with small heads of dingy flowers, tjlp B’crsteh 
Mndsmls Bay Birds in P&il. Trans. LXI L 414 t ne ^Canada 
geese are very plentiful at Hiidwm's Bay, *83® Penny Cyel. 
Xl. 30SI/1 The Canada Goose generally^ builds its nest on 
the ground. 184* Ibid, XXI I L 120/ 1 lliis fAViry/f/tywimYd 
is the , . *Cauada Owl of Ijitham, P. Bcrboughs in 
t 7 «/«.r/ Mlag. Aug., The tree or *Canada*sparrow, 1837 
Penny CycL If Hi. 359 n The French iu America call this 
htmt [Certms II d/itil the * Canada Stag, 
i (kanS'^'di). [a. Sp, caMada * a dale 

between two mountains*, f. caMe tul>e, gutter, 
caMa reed.] In the Western States of N, America : 
A riaiTOw valley or glen ; a ravine or small caSon. 

*850 B, Taylor Eidormlet xiii. isSda) 131 I>escendiRg a 
long caSada in the mountains, Bummim Pmtagnmm 
iv. St The catSada . . was about a mile and a half broad r®l* 
Raymond 3 Immg GlMS.,Cdmd<i, a ravine, or small caSon. 
CaxiadiaaX^an^-'clian ), a. and sk [f. Canada i 
+ -IAN.] mij. Of or belonging to Canada or its 
people. B. sb, A native or inhabitant of Canada. 

i&i® L. t» NmaiChrm. XIV. 30 Csmadiau balam,. .had 
been shipped. »8af5 Scmt Lei. in Lmkimri ( xS^pJ VIL 36a, 
I can get the Canadian geese , . from Mr. Murray. *868 
Mrs, OLii*MANT Brmmi&ws L 127 The Canadian had crept 


into his good graces. 1^6 Bancroft ITtsL U. S. IV. xiv. 
415 The French Canadians of that day. 
f Cana'doe. Obs. rare. (? Drink from a Can.) 

1610 Histrio-m. ii. 104 And now, my maisters, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe. Omnes. 
What ho I some Canadoe quickly 1 

Ca*2iage ^ (kF^-nedg). Sc. [f. cane, Cain -i- -agh.] 
The payment of cain ; amount of caia paid. 

*597 Skene Terms, Canage of woll or hides is taken 
for the cuiStome theirof. 

Oa-nage nofice-wd. [f. Cank sb .'^ ; a humor- 
ous nonce-word formed after vintage.'} A ^ harvest 
of canes *, i. e. a copious caning. 

1881 Hales in Antiquary Nov. 190/1 Plautus's Virgi- 
demia (a canage)a comical analogue ofVindemia (a vintage). 

11 Cana’g'lia. Obs. rare. Also oanalia. [a* It. 
canagUa ; see next.] *»next. 

1605 B. JONSON Velpone n. ii, 73 Clamours of the Canaglia. 
x68i Rycaut Critick 231 Not trusting to the.se vile Canalia. 
a 1734 North Bxam. n. iv. f 141. 306 Low Plebeian In- 
vention, proper only for a Canaglia of Poltroons. 

110 anaille (kana-^y, Also 7 oanaile, 

caniial©, 8 kennel, 9 Sc. cannailyie, canalyie. 
[a. F. canaille, ad. It. canaglia tSp. canalia, Pg. 
canalha\ f, cane, L. can-is dog, with collective 
suffix. Hi. ‘pack of dogs’. In 17th and i8th c* 
app. naturalized ; now again consciously used as 
P'rench. J'he It. form was in earlier use : see prec.] 
A contemptuous name given to the populace ; the 
‘ vile herd , vile populace ; the rabble, the mob. 

X676 Etheredge Bfan 0/ 3 Iode v. i, (1684) 66 Let the 
Canaile wait as they should do. 1675 Penn Addr. Fret. i. 
26 This Shameful Impiety. ,ha.s not onR'- prevailed with the 
Populace, the Cannale, the Vulgar- 1748 Richardson Cla- 
rissa tiSii) IL 73 Faulty morals deseiyedly . . bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 1792 Genii. Mag. LXIL 1. 
6 Like true Canaille . . literally, a parcel of Bogs. 1805 
J. Nicol Poems I. 37 (Jam.) The hale cannailyie, risin, 
tried In vain to end their gabhiin. 1845 Disraeli .S jV<5z7 103 
Railroads . . and manufactories . . are enterprises for the 
canaille, and I hate them in my heart, 
b. A pack. 

x68 , Fears Jeal. Ceas'd 4 A mo.st Powerful Party, .en- 
rag’d against the whole Canaille of these Miscreants. 

Canakin, var. of Canikin, 

Canal <,kan£e*l), sk Forms: 6 canall, 6-7 
canalo, 7 canall©, (cannal), 5, 7- canal, [a. 
F. canal (i6th c. in Littre), a refashioning, after L. 
candl-em or It. canale, of the earlier F. chenal 
{chanel, chcnel ) : see Cannkl, Channel. (The 
15th c. instance may be from L.) The words canel, 
Cannel, and chanel, Channel, from the same 
I.atin source, but immediately from old French, 
were in much earlier use in Eng. : when canal was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a synonym 
of these, but the fonns were at length difrerentiated. 

(There was an OF. (Picard) cafial, a variant of cartel, in 
the rsth c., but this had nothing to do with the i6th c. c&nai 
of literary French. )] 

f 1 A pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tube, or tubular cavity. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, v. iii. 497 As tboru5 a pipe or a canaL 
1:578 T. N. tr. Centq, bV. India 193 The water is brought , . 
in two pipes or Caualls. i6ox Holland Pliny 11. 467 1’hese 
canales {as I may so say of gold ore) follow the veins of such 
marble and stone in the quarry. 2626 Bacon Sylpa § 138 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air be made to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force to the 
Sound. 1670 E. King in Phil. Trans., [They, a sort of 
Wild Beel first bore a Canale in the Stock. ^ 1698 Keill 
Exam. The. Earth (173.^ 95 We take the Diameters and 
Axis, .as small Canals or Tunes. 

2 . Pkys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct ; as the 
alimentary canal, the Haversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular canals of the ear, etc. 
Rarely applied to small tabular passages in inor- 
ganic substances. (The second sense in current use.) 

i6ss6 P>ACON Sylva § 30 A small Quantity of Spirits, in the 
Cels of the Braine, and Cannals of the Sinewes, are able to 
move the whole Body, a xqxt Ken Hymtiar. Poet. W’ks. 
1721 n, 25 Through evVy soft Canal, Make vital Spirits 
.sail. 174S Hartley Obsert*. Man 1. i. § 1 e 3. 27 ITie 
Cavities of the Vestibulum, semicircular Canals, and Cochlea 
[of the ear], Reid Inquiry iii. Wks. I, 1x5/2 The en- 

trance of the alimentary canal.. the entrance of the canal 
for respiration. ^ 1801 Med. yrnl. V. 172 The dupHcature df 
membrane within the cranium and spinal canal. 1866 Hux- 
ley Pltys. xii. (iSdo) 3x8 All bones, except the smallest, are 
traversed by small canals . . These are called Haversian 
canals. 1869 Phillips Vesim. xl 308 W e found it [ V esuvian 
lava] pipy or full of canals. 

■f ti, A water-course, a Channel generally, Obs* 
(cxc. as influenced by sense 6). 

1538 Leland Itin. II. 72 1 ’he . . canales of eche partes of 
Sowey river kept from abundance of wedes. 1674 Petty 
Disc. be/. R, Soc. 37 The different Velocity of Bodies . . 
exjierimented in large Canales, or Troughs of water, fitted 
with a convenient Apparatus for that purpose. 1756 Watson 
in Phil, Trans, XLIX. 900 One of ^the canals, which cam«® 
off the waste water from the baths. X77* Cavendish ibid. 
LXL 607 The fluid siiali be able to pass readily from one 
body to the other by that canal. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. 
§ 23. 366 We could see the water escape from it [moulin] 
throng a kteral <»nal at bottom, 
t 4 . Oeag. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water connecting two larger pieces ; a strait. Obs . ; 
now Channel. 


Lend. Gaz, No, The Canal of the Black 'Sea 

near to Scutaret. 1704 Collect, Voy. 4* IVav, III. 32/1 In 
the Canal of Bahama. 17x6 Land. Gaz. No. 5473/1 The 
Turkish Fleet having entred the Canal of Corfu. 11750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 8 In the bottom of the Aori- 
atieik Sea there were a quantity of small marshy isles, sepa- 
rated only by narrow canals. 1829 Sun 17 Sept. 1/5 The 
canal of Constantinople, or of the Bosphorus, gives vent to 
the waters of the Black Sea, which flow . . by the canal of the 
Dardanelles or of the Hellespont. 

f 6 . A long and narrow piece of water for tbe 
ornamentation of a garden or park. [App. directly 
from 17 th c. French ; see Littre.] Obs. 

X663-4 Pepys Diary 14 Mar., My Lord Smthamptmls 
canaile, ■ x666 Ibid. 15 July, Walked to the Park ; and 
there lit being mighty hot, and I weary,) lay down by the 
Canaile.^ 1735 H. be Saumarez in Phil. Trans. XXXni. 
412 Having a Boat on the Canal in St. James's Park. 17^5 
Land. Gaz. No. 6388/3 A Canal or Fish-Pond well stocked. 
*75 * Johnson RamM. No. 142 r 4 The wall which inclosed 
the gardens . . and the canals, X827 PIone Every-day Bk, 
II. 102 Skating.,Oin the Canal in St. James’s, .park. 

6 . An artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or seas, and serve the purposes of 
inland navigation. (The chief modern sense» 
which tends to influence all the others.) 

1673 Temple United Prav. iii. (R.) The -great rivers, and, 
the .strange number of canals that are found in this province. 
X703 L. Huddleston {title) Method of conveying Boats or 
Barges from a higher to a lower jlevel on Canals. 1797 
J. Rennie {title) Report concerning a Canal proposed 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 426/1 
Shortly after this (1736) Brindley was consulted by the Duke 
of Bridgewater on the practicability of constructing a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester. 1857 Buckle Cimlis. 2 . iii. 
142 If we have no rivers, we make Canals. 

transf. 1868 O. Duff Pol. Surv. 176 From the basin of 
the Orinoco, the wonderful natural canal of the Cassiquiai'c 
leads us straight into the Rio Negro. 

t 7. Jg. A medium of communication, means, 
agency. Ohs. ; now Channel. 

lyaa WoDRow Corr. (1843) II. 658 You will not fail to send 
. .a full account of your Sjmod, and I shall l>e a canal to 
your friends at Edinburgh. *751 Smollett Per. Pic. III. 
lx.x-viv. Ignorant of the canal through which he o'btained 
that promotion. 1779 Sia W. Hamilton' ' in PkU. Trans. 
LXX. 43 'I'he Ro3;.al Society, .through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president. 

8 . A rch. Applied to various semi- tubular grooves : 
see quot. More commonly Channeij. [These uses 
already in Latin, in Vitruvius.] 

*7®7*5 * Chambers Cycl. s. v. 1876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., 
Canal, . .the fiutings of a column or pilaster. The canal of 
ike volute i.s the spiral channel, or sinking on its face, com- 
mencing at the eye, and following in the revolutions of the 
volute. The canal of the larmier is the channel or groove 
sunk on its soffite to tlirow off the rain, 

9. Zool. The groove in the shells of certain uni- 
valve molluscs, for the protrusion of the siphon or 
breathing tube. (The third current sense.) 

1835 [see Canaliferous]. x8s4 Woodward MoUmca 34 
Protected by the canal of the shell 

10. Comb., as canal-barge, -boat, -bridge, -carrier, 
-lock, -man, -watered adj. ; oanai-built a., of a 
build adapted to canal navigation ; canal-cell 
{Bot.), a cell in the archegonium of Vascular Ciyp- 
togams, which ultimately forms the canal through 
which fertilization takes place ; canal-ways adv. 

*842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 104/2 The passengers 
l>eing . . taken on afterwards by another *canal-boat. £843 
Lever J. Minim, xix. (18785 131 , 1 started from Portobelio m 
the canal-boat. 18x9 Fost^ Off. Loud. Direct. 3x9 *Canal- 
carriers to Manchester, Liverpool, and Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. 1875 Bennet & Dyer Sachs' Bot. n. iv. 336 The 
*canal-cell penetrates between the rows of cells of the neck 
and becomes converted into mucilage, x8a8 Fall Brum- 
wick Theatre x Rivermen, *canaliaen, and their families. 
1869 Notes N.-W,Prov. India 86 Assessing ^canal- watered 
estates to the land revenue. *83* Oen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) 1 . 350 If the Chinese ..have conveyed their moral 
government '*canal-ways to the other side of the Great 

Cana*’!, v. rare. [f. prec. sb,] irans. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals. 

1870 Emerson Solit. vii. 131 CanalUng the American 
Isthmus. *876 C. Warner Winter on Nile i. 18 Allcanaled 
and railwayed. 

C8waa»''Mg‘e<. rare'^'^* [f. Canal sb. + -aqi.] 
The construction of canals ; canal- work. 

1854 Chawib. *pruL ait This extensive system of canalage. 
Canal-bone, -coal, var, Cannil-bone, -coal. 
Canalia : see Canaolia. 

CfionalicnJia (kaantli-kiiH^),, a. Nat* Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. candlicularis, 1 cmtalicul-us ; see be- 
low. Cf. F. canalicuiaire.} Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a canaliculus ; minutely tubular. 

*83® Bell Cxgenbameds Cmtp, Amat. 144 The special 
metamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindrical forms. 

a. Md* Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
candiicuiit-m, f. catmlicmlms* In mod.F, mmli- 
cute.] Having a longitudinal g;roove or hollow ; 
minutely channelled. 

x8a8 Kirby & Sr. Esttomol. III. xjdx. 183 They^aare all 
canaliculate. sB^s Dana Crust, i. 446 Tarsus of third pair 
of kgs long, canaliculate. Ibid. 541 The beak . , is canali- 
culate or longitudinally concave. *880 Gray JW. Textlbk 
40s; Cemabknkck, chantidled, or with a kmiptudiisal groove. 

^prec-i aIso,s.trmtoi 


CAHALIOULATIOF. 
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CAN-BITOT, 



•with mimite grooves or ilutings; also, pierced with 
a minute canal. , 

K76JC Da Costa in PMl. Trans. LII. 446 A kind' of crystals 
canaliculated, or striated lengthwise. x8aB Stark Blew. 
Nai. Tlist. II. 37 Shell .. canalicnlated at the base. 1849 
RvsKm Sszf. Lamps iv, § s. 95 The fluting of the column. . 
feebly resembled many canaliculated organic structures, 
s88a G. C. Snakes xix. 372 Redi.. observed the 

canal . . in the fang . . and that these canaliculated teeth. . 
were for the conveyance of the venom. 

Camalicnla'tioa. Nat, Hist, [see prec. and 
•ATiON,] A canalicxilate formation j a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

sS8o R. B, Watson in TrnL Linn, Soc, XV. No. 82. 98 The 
slight canaliculation in which the mouth terminates. Idid. 
XV. No, 87, 406 Avery slight canaliculation on the suture. 

. Caiia*liciile» [ao in Fr.] Canaliculus a. 

x8^ Tom Cyd, A nai. Ill, 91/2 The lacrymal canalicules, 

IfC^aBaMcillus , (hasnalrld/Ms), Pi. oanali* 
euli, [a, L, canalicuhis,, dim. of candlis pipe, 
groove, channel. The 1 6th c. plurals in, -zVo/f, 
dcoios in Shnte appear due to an It, canalicoU.^ 
■fl. Arch. A groove, dating, channel. (See 
Canal and CHA,N,Ni'iL,) Obs, 

*$63 Shute Arch. Ciij a, If your pillor shall haue Canali- 
tnks. Ibid, C iij b, The Cann/ica/i, standing vpri^ht within 
the Triglyphi. /bid. D iij b, If this piller be garnished and 
filled with Canaiicuti, 

2 . F/iys. A small canal or duct ; applied esp. to 
the minute tubes connecting the lacunse in the 
bones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting each 
lachrymal sac with the eye-lids. 

Chambers Cyd, Canalis or Canaiictiius arteria~ 
^w.J x§5^ J. Hogg Mkrasc, i. ii. 11867) 67 The lacunas 
and canahculi of bone-structure. *87$ 'H. Walton JDis, 
Eye 471 'I’he division of a canaliculus. 

CaaaMferous (ktenalideros), <35. Nat. Hist, 
[f. mod.D. canMifer (f. mnalis channel + -fir pro- 
ducing) + -oua. Cf. F. canalifhn^ Having or 
bearing a canal : said of shells of molluscs. 

*83$ K IRBY Hah. ^ Insi. Anim, L ix* 296 Lamaiyk’s 
canaliferoxis Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which terminates the mouth of their shells. *8^-8 
W. CiARit Van der Har&eds Zml I. 796 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. 

CaaalisisatiOil iksemaloiz^i^Jon, kansediz^J’Jaii). 

£f, Canalizis + -AfioH ; or a. mod.F. mnalisatiml\ 

1 . A furnishing with canals; the cutting of a 
canal through (an isthmus, etc.), the making (a 
river, etc.), int'O, a canal ; the construction of canals. 

x^^'Bhckm. Mag. LVL 193 A plan of canalizationfor the 
Hellenic kingdonu i 3 ^ Times 26 Nov, 7/3 The canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmus |of Suexl.. may well cause hesitation. 

LaW' EepariSp. *3 Ckmic, Div, 4 The canalisation of 
the rapids. ■ 

2 . Phys, and Pathol. The formation of a canal or 
canals in the living organism : see also quot. 1881. 

1876 tr. WagmAs Gen. FailtoL 203 Canalisation of the 
emI>olu.s . , leading to the penneabslity of tht obstructed 
part, x88x Syd, Soc. Lex.^ CatiallsaiioHy the conversion of 
a vessel, esiwcially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring throuigh a structure, as of the prostate gland, 

CanaHise (kscmSbiz ’ , v, [f. Cana,l sk + -ize : 
mod.F. cana!iser\vz% the immediate source.] 

1 , irms. a. To cut a canal through ; to furnish 
with canals, b. To make like a catial ; to convert 
'(a river) into a caiml. 

*860 Pmv.Y MBu PropA, 142 TM% system of canalising 
Egypt xtes 7 'mm 23 Mar. xo/6 The St, I.awrence , . ha,s 
been canalized for such parts of i w course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. X870 Aihens^um 26 Feb. 299 We do 
not desire so to * canalize ' the Tliames, as our neighbours 
have ‘caiializetr the Seine. 

2 . Phys. and PathoL 

*876 tr.^ IVagmAs Gm, Paihd, mg Thi symptoms , , of 
thr<»mlx>fiis dmp|.)caf - . if the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently carialwed. 

Hence Ca'n&liaed. ///. a. 

1855 //maeh, lP*ds. A, 11 . 54 Tlie canalised river. x88s 
AihenxMM 605/® Slowly descenrling the canali«d Seine, 
CaxiaHer ikanaeloj). re/%, [f. Canal + -er 

a, A fierjion who works or lives in a canal-boat. 

b. A eanal-boat. (Chiefly 11 . S.) 

*864 T S. Nichols 40 Frr. Amer, 'Life 11 , Steamboat 
men, Kt.'lors, canalkrs.^ xW# Sm Pr&misco Ckron, Aug., 
Tk& * emmlrris ' faimly k seen on deck. *887 Ciminry Mag’. 
Aug. 487 Nt.tr the bow of each canaler was a ianiem. 
t Caaa'Hiary • (Ms, [f. emagiia or 

mtmiik (q. v.) + -HT.J « Canaills (collectively). 

X60O O. E. RtpL IJM I vili. 2m Moriscwis and Negroes, 
and horAtfk'iies, and such Caraillbry» 

CaaaMiiitg viJA sB, ft Canal 

ami p, + -iNo G] a. The constniction of a canal ; 
canal-makirsg ; canal-work. b. Travelling or 
doing hiwinesi hv canal ; canal traffic. 

X834 CImmk yrnl 1. 40 The Ivngest piece of atnalKtiff re* 
qulwl JO 0|Hfn the whole line. 1885 /■larpeVs Afag'* 

858 'a The joHriiey, J» made up of twenty miles of . , camaf- 
Jing, *Ws Gmemitie »MiimcSiital Prmseripi 3 Jan, a/t 
llicy My tht days of vanallfig are over .. The yai!r«d» ♦ , 
have mktri all that 

Cafi&liire, obs. form of Canneldbb. 
Canalyi©, S.i. form of Canaille. 

1 0 m*tta» 0 E* Ohs. Aim 5 galamelle. [ad. 
mt-il.L. mminfiulia siigar-cane, £ camm emcAmd 
honey. Cf, CiiiAHEL.] The wgar*cane. 


c X400 Maundev. xii. 141 Made of Galamelle ; and that is 
that men maken Sugar of. 1506 Guylforob Pilgr , (1851) 
47 Infynyte plente of vynes, olyffe, fyggcs, and canamells. 

Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ffi Canopy, 

Ii Canard (kanar, kana-id). [Fr. ; lit. * duck ’ j 
also used in sense given below. 

Littrd says Canard for a silly stoiy comes from the old 
expression ‘vendre un canard k moitie’<to half-sell a duck), 
in which d maitid was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to half-sell a duck is not to sell it at all ; hence the 
sense * to take in, make a fool of’. In proof of this he cites 
haillettr de canards, deliverer of ducks, uiterer of canards, 
of date 1612: Cotgr., 16 ji, has the fuller vmdeur de 
canards a moitii *a cousener, guller, cogger; foister, 
Iyer*. Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri- 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of the newspapers, and to have 
been credited by many. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more familiar, and thus more used, in English.] 

An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- 
pose on people’s credulity ; a hoax, a false report 

[I saw the word in print before 1830 (Em.) 1864 in 

Webster. x866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Owl, about England having joined France 
and Russia m ‘ offering * their mediation to the belligerents. 
x88o W. Day Racehorse in Train, xix. 185 The canards 
so industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition he had met with. 

Canard (kaua-ad), V. [f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 
a. F. canarde-r.l 

1 , intr. To fly abroad as a false report. 

x86z Russell in Times 27 Man, Stories of all sorts last 
week respecting his resignation . . which may be heard 
canarding about in the halls of the hotels. 

2 . To make a harsh sound like the cry of a duck, 
on a wind-instniment. 


184X Prase As Mag. XXI II. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet. 

Cauarry (kaneoTi), sk Forms; (6 canara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 oanari, cannaries, 8 kanary, 
cauario), 7- canary, [a. F. Canarie, ad. Sp. 
Canaria, in L. Canaria insula * Isle of Dogs’ one 
of the Fortunate Isles, so called from its large 
dogs {candri-us of or pertaining to dogs, f. €a7i-is 
dog, Pliny), whence Catmrix insulae as the name 
of the group in Arnobius c. 300.] 

The name of an island (ffran Canaria) on the 


west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. Flence in various 
uses, originally atirib., but subseq. taken as sbs. 

1 . A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which as 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands. In early use generally plural. 

XS93 Nasue P. Peniiesse (ed. 2) 18 h, As gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries. x6ox Shaks. AILs PPe/t 11. i. 
77 A medicine That's able to breath life into a stone . . and 
make you dance Canari. x6o6 Dekker Sev. Sins in, (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hogges-heads that vse to 
come to the house, to daunce the Cannaries till they reeld 
againe. 1655 Prancion vn. s, I played the Canaries, which 
almost all the company danced, Cook Voy, (X790) 

II. 413 I’he camtio, first used by the Canarians. X7% 
Burney Hist. A/ns. III. vii. 488 Country-dance and canaries. 
zS6z Aihetmum 25 Jan. 1x1/3 Pdeour it was who invented 
the * Canary ’, a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Roger dc Coverky. x®© Grove Dki. Mus, 1 , 302 Canarie, 
a now antiquated dance. . . 

atirib. 1609 Ev. Worn, in Hum. i. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. 
IV, Another as she goe.s treads a ■ Canarie pace. 1789 
Burney Hist Mus. (ed, a) IV. ii. 89 Sometimes the canary 


and sometimes the courant step. 

1 2 . » Canary wine, a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Formerly also in pi, Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, n, iv. 29 T faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries. x6t>x — 'PwH. M. u iii. 85 Thou lack’st 
a cup of Canarie. x64x Bhomk Ufotf. Crew tv. i. Wks. 1873 
111.418 Good old Canary, I assure you. xdfiy Lend, Ga$, 
No. 126/1 The Sc. Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canaries, 
and in her way was robbed . . of one Hogshead of Wine. 
01 xyxx Ken Lett. 'Whs. CxSjS) 80 Three bottles 'Of canary 
for our sick friend, hiACAUiAV His/. Eng, I, 320 To 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or. canary. 


3 . *« Can AEY-Bi eb. Occasionally pR. m songster. 

Moufet & Benn. Health's 4x746) xSo So 

also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin. z66x I-ovell Hist 
Anim. f Min. Introd., Birds, which are . , the . . caimrk, 
sparrow, finch, X836 Pemiy Cycl, VI. aag The hen canary 
will generally luy three or four times in the year. x86» 
Calverlby Verses ^ Tram, 7^4 No darkrmgkied canaries 
Sing to me of * hungiy foam*. ■ 

4 . Short for Canaey-bisb (sense 2) in various 


slang and other uses ■ (cl I-ialliwell) i also for 
Cmary-grass or 

B, Aftgimg. A * fly* of a canary colour. 

*867 F, FsANas Amlim %. CiS^So) 373 The Canary . . I» 
more often called the * Gddfinch *# 


11 6. A humorous blunder for fmndafy (pul into 
the month of Mrs. Quidkiy). 

3598 SffAKS. Merry W, n. ii 6x You haue brcmi^t her into 
such a Canaries, m *tm wonderful! ; the best Courtier of 
them all could iieucr haue brought her to such a Canarie. 

7 . aitrik and Camh,^ as eamry-e&lmred, 
in^ (sense a), yelltm tdjs. ; oanary-oroepox, 
garden name for Tr&pmolum adunmm, (wrongly 
called T, ; oaBary-fiinolisaCAHAET- 

BiBi) ; oanaty-grass, the grass {Pkalaris eamrP 
ensis) which yields canary-seed j md canary^ 


grass ^canary-reed*, canary-reed, a British grass, 
Phalaris {Digrapkis) arundinacea*, t canary - 
sack — Canary 2 ; canary-seed, the seed of Pha* 
laris canariensis, used as food for canaries ; also 
the plant itself ; canary-stone, a * beautiful yellow 
species of camelian’ (Simmonds Diet. 'Trade)*, 
t canary-wine =« Canaby 2 ; canary-wood, the 
light orange- coloured wood of Per sea indica and 
P, canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

1813 Bingley Anim. Biog, II. 174 The ■** Canary-finch. 
1836 Penny Cycl VL 228 Canary bird, or Canary finch. x668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 3, 73 ^Canary Grass, xyxx I, 
Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXvIL 380 It's call'd Canary 

f rass, because brought from thence, and is the common 
‘ood of those Birds. 1884 Jefferies in Ckamb. JmL 
I Mar, 130/2 The reeds and reed canary-grass come up. 
*884 Miller Plantn, 229 ^Canary Reed. 163* Massinger 
CHy Mad. iv. i, All the conduits touting *canary-.sack. 
*597 Gerard Herbal i. Ixiv. 86 ^Canarie Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. *794 Maktyn Rmsseads B&i. xiii. 133 
Canary seed, .is found m the Canary Islands, .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of Canary and other small 
birds. *8^ Penny Cycl VI . 330 Canary seed is chiefly 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. *64* Milton C/2. Discip. 1. (185X) 18 His ^canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat x6zo Venner Via Recta 
ii. 27 '*^Canarie-wine. .is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete ; but yet very improperly . . for it is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance. *670 
R. Coke Disc. 'Trade 6 The Canary Wines imported. *875 
Ure Diet. Arts I, 679 ^Canary wood, 

Canaw, a. [attrib. use of Canaby sk 3.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 

1854 'Thackekay Newcomes II, 128 The tall canary ones 
with white polls, c 1865 Circle of Sc, 1 . 228/2 The . . liquid 
is. .of a canary -yellow colour. *882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/2 
Overlapping florets, .of a clear canary yellow. 

t Ca2ia*ry, zi. Ohs. [f. Canary i.] intr. 
To dance the canary ; to dance in a lively way. 

xs88 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. 3. 12 To ligge oflf a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete. xBxa W. 'Iennant 
Anster P. in. ii, 'rhe saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her jewell'd shoes. Ibid, iv. Ixxxi, 
Hoar-hair’d men. , Canary in unconscionable rage. 

OaB.a:^-lbird. [See Canary .jA] 

1 . An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
{Fringilia or Carduelis canaria, family FringiP 
lidm), originally brought from the Canary Islands, 
now a very common domestic songster. The wild 
bird, still found in Madeira, is green, but the do- 
mesticated breed is mostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour. (Also canary fnch and simply canary',) 

^ 1576 Gascoigne Compl Phllomme 33 Canara byrds come 
in to beare the bell, And Goldfinches do hope to get the 
gole. XS9X Percivall Sp. Diet, Verdon, a canarie bird, 
A tils rlridis ex insula Canaria. 1685 Load. Ga«, No. 
2077/4 Tlie.se are to give notice that there i.s lately come 
over from Canary, 700 Canary Birds. *706 pHiLi.n«, 
Canarydurd, an admirable Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and no where eke. xSoa 
Bingley Anim. Biog.iiBxp) II. 174 The Canary-bird must lie 
considered as the mu.sician of the chamber. x8so Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, 224 She I Eva] would perch like 
a canary-bird on some box or package near Tom. 

2 , Phieves'* slang. (See quots. ) 

1673 R. Head Cant Acad. 157 Newgate is a Cage of 
Canary-birds. 1725, New Cant Did., Canary-Bird, a 
little arch or knavish Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken, and 
clapp'd into the Cage or Rounddtouse. *785 Grose Dkt* 
Vitlg. 7 'tmgue, Canary bird, a Jail bird, or i.)erson used to 
be kept in a cage» also in the canting sen.se, guineas. 
tCa»a*rye. Also canayr. Used by Ld. 
Berners to render Froissart’s nacaire, a sort of 
kettle-drum, otherwise called Nakbr, q. v. 

X523 I.D. Bi. RNLK.S Proiss. 1. xii, 12 With trumpes and 
Canaryes. Ibid. Ixxx, los Noyi»e oftrumpettesand canarys. 
CaJiaster (kanse’star). [a. Sp. canastra, ca- 
nasta (FT. canastre, It. canes/ra) L. *canastrum, 
camstrum,^.(h. tchvaatpop ba.sket. Cf. Canister.] 
1 . A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2 . A kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken, so called from the rush basket in 
which it was formerly imported. 

xBay Hone Every-day Bk. 11 . 196 The best tobacco.. the 
Dutch Canaster. x8so Thackeray Imii. Horace, Mean- 
while I will smoke my canaster, And tipple iny ale, x8s3 
Mlachw, Pfag, LXXiV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are i»ld m canaster or knaster, 

II Oauiiillt (kfegt). Anglo-Imimt Also y 
OMiftt, kauate, 9 kanaixt, oonnaat. [Urdii from 
Arab, famlt (Yuleb] * The side- wall of a tent ; a 
canvas enclosure * (Yule). 

^x6»5 Purchas Pilgrimes «, X48X The Kings Tent . . In- 
circled with Canatstroadc of red Calico stifTeaed with Canes 
at eoery breadth, standing vpriglit about nine foot higlik 
*793 Diiom Camp. India sjo (Y.i The canaut of canvjtw . * 
wtf painted of a beautiful sm-green colour. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit India ll.mtff.) Silk of which they make tents and 
kanauts. *834 T. Mwnm Angler ^Vaies I, ix. X63, I have 
known tenta, though the 'canauts'twalk) and *rfy* {roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks (by white ants], 

Carmyr: see Canabye. 

Cam-'foiioy. Nani. [f. Can 4 Buoy 4 ?^.] 
A large coae-sbtped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, etc., and usually pjaiuted of a definite 
colour for purposes of recognition. (Formerly 
called can-hdiis^ Smyth, SailoPs WordMk) 
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1:626 Capt. Smith AccuL Vng. Seamen 13 A boy, a can 
boy. *7^ Falconer Diet. Marine (xj8g) Can-Bnoys . .are 
in the form of a cone, and of this construction are all the 
buoys which are floated over dangerous banks and shallows. 
5858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on the 
Black Tail Spit. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bh. v. (ed. 2) 
136 Single-coloured can buoys, .will mark the starboard side. 

f Caneabs. Obs. See qiiot. 

177s Bruce in Phil, Trans. LXV. 417 The worst sort of 
Troglodyte Myrrh, called cancabs, 

II Cancan (kahkan, kse'nikseu), [F. (i 6 th c. in 
Littre), noise, disturbance, ^rumpus’, also the 
dance. Of uncertain etymology, the popular fancy 
being that it is the L. qumtquam, about the proper 
pronunciation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
have occurred in the French schools. But Littr 6 
also points to an OF. mquehan tumultuous as- 
sembly ; Scheler thinks it the vbl. sb. from can- 
caner, which he thinks was ' to quack as a duck h] 
A kind of dance performed at the public balls in 
Paris, with extravagant and indecent gestures. 

*848 H. Gumii.hn Leaves fr. Dm?yz6g Wearing a beard, 
smoking a short i>ipe, dancing the cancan. 1882 A. E. 
Sweet Sh.yrom ^ 'I exas Si/iings' 36 He usually compro- 
mises by dancing’ the Can -can. 

Hence Oamcaaing ///, a. [Cf. F, cancaner to 
dance the cancan.] 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/5 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 
ing crowd. 

Cancar, -d, -ous, obs. ff. Cankkb, -ed, etc. 
Cancel (ktc'nscli, sb. [(j) ad. L. canceUi (see 
Canceew) ; (2: f. fid lowing verb.] 

tl. 1. fl. Prison bars, limits, bounds, confines. 
Chiefly /ff. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-geff REV Sir F. Drake {\Z8x\ 66 Bounded Within 
the cancels, that the world doe bound. C1645 Sir E. Der- 
IKG in Rushw. /list. Coll. m. (1692) 1. 293 As Mr. Speaker 
is bounded in and limited, by the Rules and Cancels of this 
House. 16419 d'AVLOR lit. F.temp. ni, xiv, 14 A person 
whose spirit is confined . .and desires no enlargement beyond 
the cancels of the body, a — Serm. 116781 28 To put 
holy things into cancels, and iinmure them with acts and 
laws and cautions ot' separation. 

II. 2. The act ol striking out, erasing, annulling, 
rescinding, etc. 

1884 Mauck. Exam. 12 May j}/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it is a rare thing to receive a cancel. 

3. Print. The suppression and reprinting of a 
p,age or leaf. Hence amcr. a. a page so cancelled 
or struck out ; b. the new page substituted for 
that cancelled. Also cam:cEf>age^ -sheet. 

x8o6 Southey Zz/A 1,1856V I. 304 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that 1 may look them over ; and see wliat 
cancels are necessary. 1824 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit. (Rtklg.) 
459/2 It was his pride to read these cxuicels [suppressed by 
the cen.sorl to his friends, ibid.i These cancel sheets or 
castrations. x86a Natkmal Pet». Jan. 38 This title-paj^e is 
a manifest cancel. 1872 J. A. H, Murray Compi. SeoiL 
Intrad. 33 The leaf is a cancel replacing the original 31. 

4. Pair cf canceis : an instrument for defacing 
or punching tickets (un the railwuay, etc h 

1887 Daily 7W. 1 1 Apr. s/6 Charged with stealing a pair 
of Cancels, the pruprty of the pisirict Railway Company. 
1887 Staudanl 18 Apr. 3/5 A pair of ticket cancels. 

Cancel (kwasel), v. Also 5-6 cansel, 5-7 
caiicell, 6 .SV. cancil. [a. F. canccUe-r ( 15 th c. in 
Iittre.:~-L. canceiidre to make lattlce-wdse, to 
cross out a writing, f canceiinS; canceiH cross-bars, 
lattice. Cf. Fr. eanceiiaf% Sp. canceiarf It. can- 
ceilare. F. canceller is a learned word : the native 
F. repr. of the L. is chanceler : see Cn ancei., etc.] 

1. trails. To deface or obliterate (writing), properly 
by dra'w’ing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross out, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc. ; To 
annul, render void or invalid by so marking. 

c 1440 [see Cancelling vbl. sb, i], 1466 Mann. Sf Ifouseh. 

Exp. 332 This day my mastyr reseyvjd and canselled the 
said obligacyon. 1539 Ivlyot in Elhs Orig. Lett, i. 142^11. 
X17 Tht:re wi« a former p.uente founde of the sayde Office, 
and myn was callhl in and cancelled. ^ X59a thiERNR Art 
Cortny catch ii. 2 Marry saies the prentise- .then Bull shall 
cancel! my indentures at Tiburne.^ a xyid South Serm. It. 
X , ' R. ri’he hand- writing against him may be c.ancelled in the 
court of heaven. 1767 Blacks roNK Comm. 1 1. xx. 309 A deed 
may l*e avoided, by delivering it up to lie cancelled ; that is 
to have lines drawn over it, in the form of lattice work or 
caucelii ; tlimigh the phrase is now used figuratively for any 
manner of ohltteraliou or defacing it. 1836 Arnold Lei. 
in Life 4- C<?m ii844‘ 34 1”^ Catholic Pamphlet 

» .there is one paragraph which I should now cancel 
tb. To deface or destroy by cutting or tearing up. 
x58k» Baret Alv. C 50, 1 tore or rent in peces the verses 
that I made: I cancelled them. *6x3 R, C. Table Alpk. 
ted. Cameiiy to vndoe, tieface, crosse out, or teare. x6so 
Fuller Pisgah tii. iv, 385 That innocent Volume, first can- 
celled with a pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to aahe.s, x^ 
Pearson Cm-’t/ 296 One ancient custom of cancelling 
bonds was, by striking a nail through the writing. 

2. Jig. To aimul, re]>eal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binding). 

X494 Faryan vn. 352 AU such bandes aud promysses that 
the Kynge or any other had made-.shuld be adnuUed Ec 
canccilea. *594 Deaytom Idea 845 Shake hands for ever, 
Cancel! all our Vowes. x69» Bentley Bojde Led* ix. 335 
Who can say that this [the Moral Law] is abrogated and 
cancelled by Jesus I *772 Priestley Pat* ^ Eetf* Eelig 
frySai H. 34 That promise must have been cancelled. 1844 
Tkirlwall Greece VHI. 138 All debts were to be amcelledU 


f b. intr. To become void or null. rare, 

a 1667 Cowley, A rash oath that cancell'd in the making. 

3 . gen* a. To obliterate, blot out, delete from 
sight or memory. 

1530 Lyndesay Test* Papyngo 252 Quho bene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie, And cancillat out of thy memorie. 
1667 Milton P. L* vi. 379 Canceld from Heav'n and sacred 
memorie, Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 1827 
Montgomery Pelicmt Jsl. ii. 292 Great Babylon was like 
a wreath of sand, Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 

b. To frustrate, reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish. 

2593 Shahs. Lucr, 934 Why hath thy servant, Opportu- 
nity, .Cancell’d my fortunes? 1608 Yorksh. Trag. i. ii. 203 
Much good has been expected in your life ; Cancel not all 
men’s hopes. 1813 Byron Let. to Moore 2 Oct., Your letter ! 
has cancelled all my anxieties. 1830 Tennyson /« Mem* 
xcv. 44 At length my trance Was cancell'd, stricken thro' 
with doubt. 1868 Helps Realmah v. (1876) 87, I would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete. 

C. with ojf. (Cf. cut off.) 

1608 Shaks. Per, i. i. 113 We might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. 

4 . Arithm. To strike out (a figure) by drawing 
a line through it ; esp. in removing a common 
factor, e.g, from the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction; also absol* Hence b. To remove 
equivalent quantities of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides of an equation, account, etc, ; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the sum is zero. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Artec 'X57S) 151, I must write that i 
ouer 3, and deface or cancell the 3. 1594 Blundevil Exerc* 

I. iv. (,ed. 7) X2 Cancell the 2, and draw another line under 
the 2 severall Products. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (1827) 

I. 16 r Here the 2 to carry cancels the ~ 2, and there re- 
mains the — I to set down. 

C. Jig. To render (a thing) null by means of 
something of opposite nature ; to neutralize, coun- 
terbalance, countervail ; to make up for, com- 
pensate. 

X633 G. Herbert Temple^ The Bag iv, Many a brunt He 
did endure to cancell sinne: And having giv’n the rest be- 
fore, Here he gave up his life to pay our score. x68x Dry- 
den Abs* <4 Achit, x8i With publick Zeal to cancel private 
Crimes, Goldsm. Prologue 16 Here then at once 

I welcome every shame, And cancel at three score a life of 
fame. 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. (i860) | 79a One 
motion e.xactly cancels the other. x88i Jowett Thucyd. L 
29 The later kindness . . may cancel a greater previous wrong. 

6. Printing, lb suppress (a page, sheet, etc.) 
after it has been set up in type or printed off. 

1738 Birch Milton's IVks. I. 46 The Sheet otherwise the 
pme, not cancell'd, but the Alteration made as it was print- 
ing. 1775 Mason Mem. in Gray's Poems (i775» 401, 1 once 
had an intention to cancel the pages, and correct the pas- 
sages objected to. 1852 H. Cotton Edit, of Bible 276 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of opinion that fob xxxi. in the New 
Testament has been cancelled and reprinted. 

t b. 

1473 in Arnolde Ckron. (1811) 78 That noo wullen cloth 
from thensforth be shorne excepte cancellyng but yf it be 
fully wet, X483 Act x Rick, III, viii. § 4 That no Sher- 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Roialme but if the same be afore futlye vvette. 

1 7 . To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Obs* 
[the literal sense of L. canceiidre. 

1644 YvEian Diary (18271 L 177 In a little obscure place 
cancelled in with yron worke. xoso Fuller PEgah xv. iii. 
50 Cancelling, and railing it with posts. 

Caucelee'r, sb. Hawking* Forms : 7 caaa- 
oelleer, -ere, cauceleer, cancileer, -ier, cancil- 
leere, cbancelleer, 7-8 canoellier, 8 canoelier, 
Ja. the infinitive (taJeen siibst) of CNF. 
m mod.F. chanceler to swerve, shake to and fro, 
wayetr totter, stagger, app. the same as OF. can- 
celcG chanceler to place in the position of crossing 
bars or lattice- work, to cross ; but since OF. had 
also es-cancelery es-chanceler^ Littrd takes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it as:— L. *ex-cancdldre to escape out of 
canceUi, * sortir des barreaux, dbii ckanceler\ and 
thinks that the use of the simple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion* But the 
simple canceler is quite as old in this sense (nth 
c-).J See quot. 1704. 

X5p9 Wekver Eptgr* VI. V. 4 N.) Nor with the Falcon 
fetch a cancelleer. xdxa Drayton Poly-olb. xx. The fierce 
and eager hawks . , Make sundry canceleers e’er they the 
fowl can reach. 166^ Cottqx Scarrm. iv, (t74x) 141 Full 
.swift she flew till coming near Carthage, she made a Chan- 
celleer, And then a Stoop. tTcq Worlidge Did* Rust, et 
U rb. , Cancellier. . when a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 
turns two or three times upon the Wing, to recover herself 
before she sekes. 1823 in Crabs Techn. Did* 
h* fg* ■ 

X649 G. Dakiei, Trifmrch., Hen. V, cclvf. Enough if 
fame . . Scome to Stoope, in well-wing’d Verse, To Single 
Names, in fainting CanciHers. X655 L’Esthange Chas. /, 
20 His cancellier, his fall being only from the first loft. 

OanceleeT, caxieeHeTy •a* Hawking, [f. 
prec.] Of a hawk : To turn (once or twice) upon 
the wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 

X633 Massinger GuanHem i. i, The partridge sprung, He 
makes his stoop, but, wanting breath, is forced To cancelier. 
1834 Mar. Edgeworth (Rtldg.) x66 Now right over 

the heron, and now she will canedieer. 

b. fig. To turn aside, to swerve or digress. 


a x6m Aubrey Hat* Hist. Surrey (1719) V. 407 , 1 will take 
the Boldness to cancelieer, and give a general Description 
of these Parts of England. 

Cancellable, cancelable (ksemselabT), ^. 
[f. Cancel w -f -able.] That may be cancelled. 

1675 Penn Eng. Pres. Int* Disc. 22 The free People are 
the Original, not cancellable by a Transcript. 

Cancallariaii. (ksenseleeTi^), a. rare* [f. L. 
cancelldri-us CHAircELLOE + -an.] Of, or of the 
nature of, a chancellor. 

X846 Edin. Rev. Apr. 288 {Lord Chancellors), Holding 
the Great Seals.. for eighteen years together (a length of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance). 18B7 
Pall Mall G. 19^^ Sept. 4/2 was only last year that he 
went out of the Vice-Cancellarian office. 

CaBCellariatc (k£)ensEe®Ti/t). rare* [f. L. 
cancelldri-us + -ate.] Chancellorship. 

1846 Worcester has * cancellareate, belonging to a chan- 
cellor', app. an attrib. use. 

T Camcellate, Ohs. rare. , [f. L. cancelldt- 
ppl. stem of cancelld~re to Cancel : see -ate 3.] 
trans. a. To inclose, rail in; b, to strike out, 
cancel. Hence Camcellating vbl* sb* 

X647 J EH. Taylor Disstias. Popery^ L { 1686) 16 He w'as forced 
to cancellate or blot out many sayings of St. Ambrose. 2649 
— Gt. Bxemp. xix. § 12 (1703} 375 This act was like to caii- 
cellating and a circumvallation of the holy mysteries. 

Caiicellate (ksemsel^t), a. [ad. L. cameUdf- 
us pa. pple. of canceiidre to Cancel.] Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 

x66x Lovell Anim.S^ Min. Introd., The belly, in 
solipedes is rough and hard . . in some mordaceous cancel- 
late. 183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848} H. 362 Cancellate, 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net- work. x88o 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Cancellate, latticed. 

Cancellated (ka2'nse]«?ited), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Marked with crossing lines, like lattice- work ; 
separated into spaces or divisions as by cancelli. 

1681 Grew Museum (J.) The tail of the castor is almost 
bald, .and cancellated, with .some resemblance to the scales 
of fishe.s. x8oo Young in PkU* Trans. XCI. 55 To this I 
adapted a cancellated micrometer. X841 Proc. Berm* Mat* 
Club 1 , 272 Shell conical, .cancellated with transverse striae. 

2 . Spec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
directions, and separated by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of bones. 

X836T0DD CycLAnat. 1 . 443 The cancellated structure m 
which the marrow is lodged. x 3 $j Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1858! II. 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellated 
structure to a fine compact homogeneous paste. i88x Jml* 
Microsc. Sc. 42 Labyrinthic or cancellated shelly growths. 

CauceHation (kaensel^i-Jon). [ad. L. cancel’^ 
Idtidn-em^ n. of action f. canceiidre : see Cancel v* 
and -ATION. So mod.F’. cancellation. (In L. the 
sb. had only the sense of fixing a boundary.)] 

1 . The action of the vb. Cancel : the crossing 
out or obliteration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally printed, the 
annulling of a legal document ; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation ; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal numbers or amounts. 

IS3S Ad 27 Hen. VHI, xxvii, The said Chauncellour 
shall haue power, .to make cancellaciou of suche leases and 
letters patentes. 1628 Coke On Litt. 308 b, By cancella- 
tion of the Deed. xSss Macaulay JY/x/. Eng* HI, 90 In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. X872 J, A. H. Murray CompL 
Scotl* Introtl, 20 They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the substitution of 37 
others. xSys; Po.ste Gains n. (ed. 2) 247 The mere cancel- 
lation or obliteration of a will was an informal Revocation 
and left: the will valid at civil law. xSy® F. A. Walker 
Money X* iii 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. 

2 . etymologkalfy. The action of marking with 
cross lines lattice-wise, {ytonce-usej 

1843^ EHckm* Mag* LI V. 60' The cancellation, of his back 
by stripes and scars. 

Cancelled (kasma^ld), a. [f. Cancel +, 

-Eii.j Crossed or struck out, annulled, made void. 

1539 Tunstall Serm* Palm Snnd. (i823» 15 In cancellyng 
the oonde of our synne , . and fastenynge it cancellyd to his 
crosse. 15^ Recorde IVhdst. K iv, I leave out. .cancelled 
figures, X63X Star Ckantb. Cort'f (1886? Sx The said can- 
celled deed, 1820 Shelley Pmmeth. Unb. iv, i xx Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca’nceller# [i^e -ek.] One who cancels, 

*6ix CoTGR., Quasseur, a squasber, casser, canceller. 

11 Cancelli (kjensedoi), sb. pi. [L. cancelli cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pL of cancellus^ 
dim. of cancer, pi, cancri cro-ssing bars, grating.] 

1 . Bars of lattice-work ; spec, the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church ; hence 
the Chancel (mod.F. cancel) so railed off. (Hardly 
in Eng. use.) 

^ 1643 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 247 S, Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Emperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the CancellL 1703 Maundrell foum, ferus* (1732) 
27 The Altar is inclos'd with Cancelli. 

2 , Phys. *The lattice-work of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with each other, and forming arches 
and buttresses in the direction of greatest pressure’* 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

xSoa Med. frnl* VIII, yji The bone of the cavity of the 



tympantim. in the cetacea , . shewing no vestige of fihies, 
cancelM, or vessi^ls. 187a Prac. Amen PMl. S(X» XII. as 
The caneelli, .always run parallel wick the axis of the bone, 
%h* Improperly applied tO' the kiterstiees be- 
tween these bars and plates of bones. (Probably 
li'fst extended to the whole' cancellatis or cancel- 
lated tissue, inclndini^ the interstices, and then 
carelessly misapplied to the latter,) 
i 85 |.STodd & Bowman F/ifs. Afiai. I. 80 In the capcelli of 
bones there is a large deposit of fat, 1854 Owen: in Cire, 
Sc. {c. 1S65) 11. 47/a Mere cancelli, or small medullary cay i- 
ties. x88x Mivaet Cai so Some bones have their entire 
substance replete with cavities or caneelli, and such are 
called cancellated or spongy. 

Oasacellier, variant of CAN'CEbEER. 
C2aaC0lliB.g’ (hisemselig), j/a [f. CafCIL®,] 
1 . The action of crossing or blotting out, aBntil- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (see the verb) ; cancellation. 

c Parv. 6o/i Cancellynge or streltyage owte 

a false word, ' cbelus. 1552 Hm.OET, CanccMfm^e^ or de- 
facyngeof wrytynge. xdai StarChamb. Cmcs (1886)' Sx T’he 
suppo.sed cancellijTg of tfie deed, 1870 Gi-acstone Gkatt. 
IV, XXV. 216 .The King became a party to the cancelling 
of the whole arrangement. 1887 Aikmaeum X3 Aug, 211/2 
Shelley cut it up freely with cancellings and alterations, 

!2. Comkj ■ as €^nuiUng~press^ -s£amj> (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevettt their 
le-nse). 

CaacellOTiS (kBems-ebs), a. Pkys. [f, Cajt- 
cibb-i 4 - -ooa : cf, L, mnceliSsus^l Having an open 
porons striTctnre as of network, made up of fme in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in eamelhus tissm. 

t%d-9 To0i> CycL AuaL It 789/1 Deep in the cancellous 
structure of the botiies. Mivart Chif' 36 Cancellous 

bony tissue invested by compact bone, 

Caii€ 0 l 3 OE 3 iau.t (k! 3 e*n.selnient). [f. as prec. + 
-»NT.] w Cancellation. 

262*: Elsing Pchates He. Lerds (iZid) X34 A breefe of the 
cancenments. Mtss B.ea 0I5ON As]>h. III. 269 The 

cancelnient of Madeline's engagement. 

Caucar (kjc'ntjsj), sk Also (4 rnnoxo), 5 
eanser, (d canker). [L, mnar {emurum) crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called, (So in 
Greek, mpKivo’i, mpKivmfm *crab* and * cancer’; 
the tumour, according to Galen, was so called 
firom the swollen veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adopted in OE. as cancer^ mneor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
mmre, which gave the M.E, and modern Canker. 
The original Latin form was re-introduced in ME. 
in the astronomical sense, and about 1600 in the 
medical, as a more technical and definite term 
than cankery which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding ulcerations generally. (Cf. also Chancre, 
in 17th and i8th c. sh&nkerSl 
1 . A crab. (Now only as a term of Zfx)logy.> 
jt^a ButLEYN Bk, Simses 76 [This castor . . Iou«th 
tofeede v|X»n Cral^sand Cankers of the Sea, | xdoy TorsKia 
Ser^mis dSd The like things are re|xirted of the Asps, Can- 
cers, and Tortoyses of Egypt, Fuller Pisgak IV, iii. 
47 The slowest snail raaltes more speed fortb-rigbt, than 
tne swiftest retrograde Cancer, x^t R Bet G»rd, 

I* %%x Tine anchor'd Pinna, and hts Cancer-friend. 

1 >. Med. *■ A term for an eight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling. It was thought, a crab's legs’ 
{Sfd. Sm. Lex.). Also called mueer^kamidge. 

X753 to Chambbbs CgeL Sujbf. 

%. Jstrm. a. The Zoflkcal eonstellation of the 
Crab, lying between Gemini and Leo. b. The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zotike 
('^), beginning at the most Bortheriy point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the a 1st of June. The sign originally 
coincided with the constellation, but on account 
of the preaission of the e<|uinoxe», the first point 
of CanecT i$ now in the comtdiation Geminb 
7 Ve/iV &f Cancer : the northern Tropic, forming 
a tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about aH’ from the ecfuator. 

e J319X Ciuvcm Asfrel 1*872) 9 In dd* heued of onc®r is 
rise gretEest decihwdoun northward of the sonne. .this sigrie 
of cancre is ulvped the wopifc of Somer. «'X4oo Pmir. 

In the season of somer, er the sun y«ie, As it 
come Into causer, Ilumwvit Sxenc. w. xiv. ted, 7 1 

ds4 'I'he Surme in the fourth degree of Cancer. »d«» 
Shaes, 7V. 4 CV. «. in. »o6 And atide snore Cak» to Cancer, 
when he btirncsi With tMtertasoing great Hiperion, tfsxf 
Summer 44 When. .Cancer reddens with tire solar 
blare. 1^33 Macaulay War SMfCiSg. ,S>., /i«. (1x854! L 
&m/x rh« Affltricari depeudeiicks of the Oistiliau crown 
fitui exiended far to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Gipncom. rSsf Pkfures qf Hemvms 32 Cancer 
. .perliaps. the Z«lwiCiil ^fgn wny so ealkcl because the stia 
to rt’Wrt hack , . when tt enters ih» «««, and iw 
reiroj^rade raotion nmj he rcpreseaicd by t!*at of a crab 
3 . J^dikaL A mftlignant growth or tumour in differ- 
fiit pans of the Ixidjytlitit tuiidis to spread iiidefsn- 
itelyanc! to reproduce itself, m nbo to return after 
Tcwoval ; It eats away or coirt^dis the part !b 
which it k sltiialed, ftiitl generally ends in death, 
Tlw earlifr name was Canker, q. w x&s* HpUAm Pimy 
IL (»!!)»»'•,* Crtfff.rr k a kwr’Iing or sore taw»i»g «f tiwlan- 
Haud, al»«l «bkb the veiiia, a|»p<w« of a blwke or 



swert colour, spread in manner of a Creifish dees, xfiy* 
Salmon Sym Bled. i. xlviii. 114 Kap/eti/os, Cancer is a hard 
round Tumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
X747 Hekvey Medit. 4 ' Coniemjbl. (18181 254 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed teeth. 1768 O. 
WEirK Seiberm xviii. (1853) 80 The wonderful method of 
curing cancers by means of toads. 1877 Roberts Handhk. 
Bled, h t ed. 3) 274 Cancer is decidedly a hereditary disease, 
b. Ab evil figured as an eating sore. 

1651 Baxter Inf . Bapt . 274 This Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil, axfxt Ken Mdmuitd Vo&t.ye'ks, X721 II. 
194 Sloth is a Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tivate for Things sublime. 1875 Jowett Piaio (ed. 2; IL 
35S The incurable cancer of the soul, 

1 4 u A plant: possibly cancer -woH (see 5). 

*348 Langley tr. Pel. Verg. De Invent, i. xvii. 31b, Yf he 
be stynged with a spider, he healeth himself with eatinge 
Pylles ora certain herbe named Cancer. j6op_HEywooa 
Brit TreyCy Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted, To seek th' hearbe cancer, and by that to cure him If 
5 . Comb, (in sense 3), as catuer-cell, -element ^ 
-serum ; cancer-root, cancer- wort : see quots. 

1876 tr. WagttePs Gen. Pathel. 479 Cancer-juice consists 
of *cancer-cells and a usually scanty, fluid substance, the 
intercellular substance or cancer-serum. X768 G. White 
Selhorne xviii (1789) 53 This woman., having set up for 
a *cancer-doctress. 17x4 PkiL Trans. XXIX. 64 To this 
they add a Root csdl’d the *Cancer Root, 1^54 Miller 
Piant-n.y Cancer Root, ComphoUs (Onybanches amert 

ca.na and Epipkegus virginiana, one-flowered, 

ioH nniflerum. 1597 Gerard Plerhal Index (Britten & 
Holland! ’^Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. X884 Miller 
Plant-n.y Cancer-wort, Linaria. spuria and L, Elatimi 
al.so an old name for the genus Verenica. 

C/a33.cer (kse'nsaii, v. [f. prec. sb,] trans. To 
eat into as a cancer ; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

X840 De Quincey Casuistry Bern. Jffeais Wks. III. 280 
Other things advance per they do not silently 
cancer their way onwards. xSejlS — • Atitebiog. Sk.^ Wks. 
(1863) xtv. 93 The strulbrug of Swift, .was a wreck, a shell, 
that had been burned hoSow and cancered by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Hence Ca*».cered.///. tt., affected with cancer. 

1^1774 Goldsmith Hat ica The appli- 

cation of toads to a cancered breast. 

Cancerate (kse'ns&<?it), v. [f. L. cancerat-us 
cancerous.] intr. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. Hence Ca-nobrated///. a. 

x688 R, Holme Armoury in. 426/1 Breasts. .Cancerated. 
1(594 E. L’Estrange Fahles 05 But striking his fist upon 
the point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. 1736 
Burton CGAfiVrr 11. in I*hil. Trans. XLII. no The Right 
Lobe of the Lungs was full of scirrhous cancerated Tuber- 
cles. 18x4 J. Gilchrist Reason Arbiter Lang. 64 , 1 would 
thank any man to put a cover on a cancerated nose. 
Canceii^tio (ktnnserae-tik), a. Pathol, [ad. h. 
cancerdtic-us : see -ATiC,] Of the nature of, or 
related to, cancer, x88x In Syd. Sec. Lex. 

CanceratiOB (ksenser^i'Jon). [noun of action 
from Cancebatk v.} A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 

X731 Bailey vol IT, CanceratioMy & spreading abroad can* 
cerously. 1755 in J0HN.S0.N ; and in mod. Diets, 

Caneerd, cancered, obs. ff. Cankehkd. 
CaaceuideOTiS iksensdrrdiias), a. Pathol, [f. 
L. cancer, on some mistaken analogy.] «« C ANCEOID. 
x88x in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

CaaceJrm ika'ns^rin). An artificial guano 
from Newfoundland. 

Oaace^SM ,krt*ns^riz’m\ Pathol. [f.CANCEE + 
-I8M.] * 1 he cancerous diathesis* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cameerite, camcrita* Palmnt [see -itb.] 
A fossil crab. 

1848 Webster Camrite. xSSo Worcester Cmceriie. 
CaucerotlS lka"*ns^ros), a. In 6 oariserous, 
[f. Cancre + ~ou«.] Of the nature of cancer; 
affected with cancer. 

»SS 3 ll’* Calk Antidet u. 20 Causeroiis vicerations. *68x 
Glamvill Sttddncismm 9* Cancerous Knots in the bresist, 
X797 M. Bah.lie Aferb. Anai, xpS When a portion of 
the intestinal canal liecoaies cancerous. xSya Cohen Pk. 
J'brmt *25 Cancerous tumors . . occur i» the tonsils. 

Jig, x&ss H. Vaughan Silex Semt. aoo Fnistraie those 
cancerous close arts, 17*0 Welton Suffer. Sm e/Ged II. 
xxi, 591 Cancerous and Galumnkting Hearts, x86S Gna 
Eliot Sp. Gipsy 2,^ f Remorse was bom wjlhin him, cancer- 
ous, Forcing each pulse to feed its anguish. 
Cancerously, adp. In a cancerons manner, 
xpx isec CancirationI. *847111 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
CJa‘llC0rott»lie»»# Cancerous condition. 

*73* in Bailey viuL IL xyss in Johnson. xWi Brit 
Mhd. 7 mi. *59/%. 

Ca»e!i@ler, ote. form of CBAKimixoi.. 
Cartoll-;l|eer, -ier, mriants of CJknothMm. 
CrtBcker, -cred, etc., obs, ff. Carkee, -in, etc. 
t€»TacrtBat0d, Obs. rare-K [llt/dri- 
ermare to gangr«e (C. eemerma gangrene) 4 * -atb 
■ f -iiT.I Affected with gangrene. 

*58* Hester Pkierm, Seer, n, mx. 97 Wmmd«i,.b«yag 
inip<«t«mated or caucrenated, the* chaon^ -their immes. 

Caacriform ckm'igkrifi^m), 0. p. JU mmr- 
(camcer I ersb -i* •roiM,] 

L Craf>*sl»|>ed. 

x8»d Kmtv & Sr, Mmiemel. III. xxxv. 7*4 The 
caticriforro spiders. Ibid. IV, 3^ 

2 . Pa/kol * Having the- appeawtnee of cancer 
{Syd. Sm. Ijs.)* 


Cancrisie (k0e‘gkr9in)„ a. [Formed on -the 
normal L type ^canermm, £ cancer : see -INE.]' 
Having the qualities of a crab ; crab-like. Can- 
crine (or palindromic) perse : * (Latin) verses which 
are the same, read either forwards or backwards^ 
as Ronm tibi suMto motibus ihit amoP (Bailey). 

*7SS iu Johnson.^ *846 R. Hart Reel. Records 245 At 
Hingham Church in Norfolk there is a curious eanerme 
inscription over the font. 

Caacriliitd (kse'gkrinsit). Min. [Named after 
Cancrifi, a Russian statesman : see-iTE.] A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of alnminiiim. and sodium. 

X844JU Dana Min. *850 Daubeny Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 
413 Silicates . . with Carbo-nates. Example : Cancrinite. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 108 Cancrinite is probably an 
altered condition of nepheline. 

{{ Ca«*3icro. Obs. [It. : ' lit. '' the cancer (take 
you !) *} An imprecation. (Cf. plague! pest I), 
ci 6 w N. Breton Pkilhtm’s Lett (Gros.) 63 (Hoppe) Now 
and then [he would] rise off his bed in a rage, knitting 
his brows with cancra. tbtz Chatman Widotves. T. in 
Podsley VI. 21 1 Cancro I what, thy husband’s body? 
Canciroid (kje'qkroid, -<?iid), a. and sb. In 
sense 2 also -ide. [f. L, cancer, cancr- crab.-f 
-oiD. In sense 2 after F. cancroi'de.'} 

A. adj. 1 . Like the crab in structure. 

*826 Kirby Sc Sp. Eutonml. (iSsSj III. xxxv. 705 In the 
cancroid spiders. *852 Dana Crust i. 65 I'hese are Can- 
croid in the. .branchial peculiarities. 

2 . Pathol. Resembling cancer, 

*859 Todd Cycl. Anaf. V. 591/1 Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature. 1878 T, Bryant Tract. Snrg. 1 . 5x3 Cancer of the 
lips is generally applied to epithelioma or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or carcinoma being very rare. 

B. sb. 1 . A crustacean of the crab family. 

*852 Dana Crust i. 48 The outer antennm are small, as in 

the Cancroids. 

2 , A disease resembling cancer ; also a synonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

x8sx in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V 
S93A Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancroid are bj'' no 
means so common. ^ 1872 F. Thomas Pis. Wcunen 519 
Malignant disease . , in two fonits, cancer and cancroid. 

Cancrous, obs. form of Cankehous. 

Cand (kand). ‘ A name in some mining dis- 
tricts for Fluor .spar’ (lire Diet. Arts I. 679). 

1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cam, cand, mior spar. 
Candarecu ika*ndarf*n). Also 7 oondrin, 
p In Malay, to which language the word apparently 
belongs, kanduri ’ (Yule).] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash or xl's’ of a tael. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at about 6 
grain.s Troy. 

[*554 A. Nunes 39 (Y.) In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c,, the cate, contains 20 taels, each tael rd 
maxes, each maz so cumduryns,] 1615 R. C<x,:ks Piary I 
(1883) X lY.) We bought sgrtuite .square postesof tiie Kiuges 
master carpenter ; cost mas 6 condrius |>er peece. 1745 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Poy. S. Seas 260 A Moidore by tho.Ne 
Weights weighs just thirty Candarines. *796 Momsk ^ wrx. 
Geog, II. Sji Camlareen. 1802 A'cwal Chron. VI 11. 382 
Which will be settled at seven iiuice two candcreen per 
head. *854 in K. Tomes Amer, in Japan 410 'rhe Japaise-.e 
have a decimal sy.steni of weiglit, like the Chinese, of catty, 
tael, mace, cimdareea, aiul cash. 

Caadavaig (kui’ndavvig •. Sc. dial. [According 
to Jamieson, f. Gael, ccanu head 4 dubhack black- 
ing ; melancholy, sorry.] A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer without going down 
to the sea, and is cotisequently reckoned as foul ; 
a biot'k-Jisfi. Also a later-spawning variety of 
salmon. 

X793 Statist Acc. Scott IX. 109 fjam.) Wti have— <a spe- 
cks of .salmon, called by the eoumry peujile (;4indav:dg.% 
that, freiiuently do not, spawn ?i»efor« the mouth of April, 

Caiiaed, obs. form of Candieo. 
t Camdefy, candifj, v. Obs.-- ^ [C'f. r<T«- 

defacjre: sec -Pii’.] I'o make rsr becfune white. 

xfiSfiin lihQvm Glossogr.; hence in Bailkv, and mod. .Diets, 

|j CandelaliriHtt (kajndfU-i'brMK il -bm. 
(Also in modem use, candelabra, //. -as.) [to 
emdeldimtm candlestick, f, camicla Camak.] 

L Creek and Roman Antif. a, A candlestick, 
usually an ornamental one* b* A stand on which 
lamps were supported. 

LvtroK Pompiii w. vii, One of l!u.»t‘ tuH and gmcc- 
f«l candelabra, common to that day, feupiKirting a hingk 
imiip, 185^ Hu.mi’Mimkvs Coin Coil. iUmt. xxvL 397 Brosoe 
candelabra of Etrurian workmanship, 

2 . An ornamental hranchctl candlestick holding 
a number of candles ; a cliamltdicr. 

^ iSxs Ediu. Rett. XXV* Stwneof these fcactib .div»d«!id 
into several branches in the form of camlcUbraA. x8w& 
Scott ImmAm vi, Four silver candclabrmi, holding great 
waxen torches. X84X 4 Ewkison iibr. Art Wks. tBohiij L 
X40 Galierics of ttatues, vases, .and candeDbni. 
Candeler©* obs. form of CiiAKimLihtt. 
Oaiidelere, -deller* obs. ff. Chami>lke. 
t C!a*»d.6ll0y# Obs. [ad, L. emkirntia 

wbit«ess, glow, ik of C|uaHty £ mndMBem : sec 
next aifo -bscy.] Warmth, fervency. 

*7*3 M Ward Martmt Cmtmd PaiM s8 {Jawd Your 
bewraying so much ciuadcacy for t!ie one, anti cixil- 
ness in other. 
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Caradeat (kge'ndent), a. Oh, orarek, fad., L. 
iamimt-'iniy pr. pple. oicandhe to be ■white, glow.] 

1 . At a white heat ; glowing with heat. 

X577 Dbe Eeiat S^ir. 1. 11659 ) 356 The Colour of the fire of 
the 4 Arches is very red Theresi.are vei-ypure. Aerial, ean- 
deut., s646-: Sir T,. Browne E^. 11. ii.. 6o' Wires 

totally ca,ndent, 2:660 Bovle New Exp, Ekp&, -Meek,, xxxvi. 

•5183 The heat of a candent iEoIipile. 2790 CowfER Jliad 
XIX, 141^ Lord of the candent lightenings. 1800 Sir W. Her- 
SCHELL in PkiL Trans, XC. 296 Rays emanating from can- 
den.t, substances. 283® Fergusson. in Black 7 iK Mag, XXXI, 

282 The candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

Fervent, impassioned. mr<?. 

1723 M 'Ward Earnest Contend, d'aUk 170 fjamd Some 
men. -are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

t Canderros. Oh. 

* 753 ' Cha.mbers Cpcl, Snpp., Cauderros^ in the materia 
medica, a name of an East Indian gum. .It has much ©f the 
appearance of common amber, only that it wants its yellow 
colour, being white and pellucid ; we sometimes see it 
turned into toys of various kinds, which are very light. 
Cande'seence. [t next : see -ence.] Can- 
descent stale dazzling whiteness or brightness. 

1^0 Miss Broughton Sec, Tk. I. i. vi, 83 The clear can- 
descence of country snow. 

Candesceat (k£mde's&it), a. rare, [ad. L. 
candescent-em,^ pr. pple. of candesccre to become 
white, begin to glow, inchoative from camicrei 
see Canoe.nt.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

1824 Beddoes Let. in Poems Introd. 34 I'he moment he 
fthe sun] touched [the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
took fire, .and burned with a candescent hrilliancy. 1863 Q. 
Eev, CXI V. 540'rhe spark, .cast forth from the candescent 
metal. 1884 L. Wallace Ben-kur i. xiv. 68 The star . . less 
candescent than before. 

Hence Caaide'scently adv„ gIowingly,dazzlingly. 
1883 Miss Broughton Beiimia ii. ii, Candescently white, 
t Ca* 3 idicaait, Oh.rare-K Ij. candi- 
£dpii-em^ })r. pple. of candiedre to be whitish or 
white.] Growing white, inclining to white, whitish., 
1^7 Tomlinson Ah'Wi/f’jr Disp. 317 .Small cups with can- 
dicant flowers, 173X Bailey vol. 11 , CandicMit^ waxing 
white. lienee in Johnson, and incxl. Diets. 

Hence Ca'ttdicanoj, * a whitening or making 
fair, etc.* (Bailey voL XL 1731k 
t Gamdicate, v, Ok.’^^ [f. L. mndkdt- i>pl. 
stem of emuikdre (.see prec.'^ +'”ATE.] 

1623 CocKERAM, CandkaiCt to waxe wdiite. 

Gandid (ka’iidid), a, [ad. L. eandukus white, 
glistening (jilso used in many fig, senses as below), 
f. stem olmmiereio. l>e white, to glisten. IPerh. im- 
mediately from F, mndide, 16th c. in Littri^. (Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgiave, or Cookeram 1623.) i 
f L White, (tlsualiy with refeience to other ; 
meanings, or in translation from Latin. '1 Oh. ov arch, 
2630 Jackson Creeti \in. xxvi. Wks. VIII. 105 Sending 
Him back to Pil.'ite in a white or candid robe, a 170a 
Dryben PjtkafOK PMios. 6a The stones came 

candid forth, the Itue' innocence. 1738 Warbuktom 
JJw. Legat. I. 54 That candid Apfiearaace, which . , does 
result from the .Mixture of all Kinds of Colours. 1805 J« 
M, Good Lucreims i. 298 Hie candid milk. 

2 . yfg* ta. Splendid, illustrious ; fortunate. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To T.Shnpcoit 179 Brave men . . 
whose candid actions are Writ in the poets endlesse kalen- 
dar. 17x5 tLEY Serm. x. 37X I'liif* candid and joyful Day, 
lo. Pure, clear; stainless, innocent, arch. 

1^7 Clarenikjn I/tst. ICek !. i. 72 Xor cared to make his 
designs . - appear as candid as they w'ere. a 1667 Cowley ; 
To Royal Soc, ix, His candid stile like a clean stream does 
slide. 186S Browning Rin^ 4* BE ix. 475 Where does the 
figment touch her candid fame? 

B. P'ree from bias ; fair, impartial, just. 

163$ Swan Spec, M. (1643* Pref. i Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readie. .to give it a friendly welcome. *754 ^ Chatham: i 
Lett Nepketo vl 46 Keep your mind in a candid state of 
suspense. xSaiS ARNOLi>yic/- in IJfe tV^^. (1844^ I, v, 
243, I know that your mind is entirely candid : and that no 
man will conduct an inriuiry wuih more perfect fairness. 
*88$ Frouue Short Stud, iV. n. iii. X97 He was too candid 
to attribute such doubts . . to wickedness of heart. 

t 4 . ‘Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults* (J,); ‘ gentle, courteous* iCotgr.) ; favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. Oh. 

x633^Mae5iion BYm Compan, Ded., Candid dispositions ; 
who fin spile of malice and Gnorancei dare cuuntenance 
Poetry. x66o Stani.eiy ///st. Phii&s, {1701* 79/a To shun 
the censorioiw, and to apply our selves to such as are candid. 
*718 P'ree^fkimker No, 61. 37 Your I^ectures meet with a 
very Candid Reception. *7^ Poi’E Ess. Mam i, 15 Laugh 
w'-liere we must, be candid where we^can. i8©o Jifed.^ yrnt, 
tv, 5i.»a Hie candid manner in which ijiy^^Coimmunicatioa 
has been treated, lays me under strong obligations, 

5 . Frank, ©pen, ingennons, straight- forward, sin- 
cere in what one says. 

X675 Ck'.iLBY Brii* Advt, We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Infoimatiow. 17^4 GoLWBU.Reiai. 113 l.<et us be candid 
and speak out our mind. Froude /ftsf. E«f, (1S381 L 
ii. 121 A .. very eanilki account of Henry's feehngsis fur- 
nished by himself. 

b. irmkakff in phrase camiid friend i one who 
claims to be a friend, and, hi the name of candour, 
speaks unpleasant things. 

*7^ Canning New MormL m AnikJamhm 9 July (sSsa) 
»8 Save, save, oh I save me from the Candid Friend I xSfg 
IfaMts ^ Cmst. PPorkmg Classes 26 Troops of frieods . . 
candid and «g»r-candi«d. *8®4 Emly Mews ^ Dec. 3/1 
Mr, Raikes con^raiulated fMr-Goficheiil o» hemg able to 
|M«e m ilie candid friend <rf the Co«i«ervMive party. 


Candid, obs. form of CAitdted. 

Gaudldacy (km*ndid^si>. [f. Cakdidatb r see 
-ACT 3 ; cf. sms’klj^acit,'] The position or status 
of a candidate ; Cahdidateshxp, Candibato re. ^ 
[1852 Bi G., Mitchell Bade Summer 129 He. .avows his 
own candidarecy.] 1864 Fremont in Daily Tel. 21 June, 

In accepting the candidacy you, propose to me. 2870 Daily 
News 2a Oct., The candidacy of the Duke d’Aosta for the 
throne of Spain. 

Candidate (kmmdid^T), sk [ad. L. can- 
diddt-us adj., clothed in white, sb. a candidate 
(because caudMates for office wore a white toga), 

£ Candidas white : see Candid. Cf. mod.F*. can- 
didal (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . One who seeks or aspires to be elected or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
honour, or who is put forward or selected by 
others as an aspirant ; e.g". one who seeks a seat 
in the House of Commons, or other repi^-esenta- 
tive body. Const. yz?r; formerly sometimes ^ 

1613 R. C. Tadic Alp/i. (ed. 3) Candidate^ a suiter for, or 
one elect for a place. 1685 Lett, in A cademy (1876) 21 Oct. 
408/2 Yesterday the newes came pf the Lord Chamberlain’s 
death . . There are severall candidates for the place, 1704 
Nelson Ahx/. xiii. (t/ap) 158 Candidates for Holy Or- 

ders. X741 Middleton Cicero L 11. 150 A white Gown, the 
proper habit of all Candidates. x8i8 in Pari. Ddn xo68 A 
court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, who 
had not offered his services to the electors. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold’s Life Se Corr, 1 . ii, 54 The head-mastership of 
Rugby became vacant - . [Dr. Arnold], finally resolved to 
offer himself as a candidate. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 14 Offering himself as candidate for North Loamshire. 

in apposition. 17x3 Swiet On H imself Vizi's. X755 IV. i. 

12 Caress’d by candidate divines. 1845 Stocqueleh Handhk. 
Brit. India ^854) 153 A numerous supplementary class of 
candidate pii^ils. 

b. Fomieriy the word had a sfec. use in the 
Universities (cf. licentiate)^ but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. (R.) He published certain books 
against B. Jewell, being, then a candidate of the Fac. of 
'ilieology. X706 Phillips, [after explaining the Ancient 
Roman sense, adds) the Word is still in use in the Univer- 
sities, x8o4 Med, yrnl. xn. 287 His name as a Candidate 
for a Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a day fixed when the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case. x8^ M' Culloch Acc, Brit. 
Empire (1854) H. 339 The candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in classical literature . . or in mathematics. 

fig.Bciramf. a. Sometimes simply *« Aspirant, 
seeker for ; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
white dress of the Roman candidaltt or the posi- 
tion of a Christian catechumen. 

X647 Crasiiaw Poems xp() Ye holy doves I .. bright Candi- 
dates of blissful light, Tne heirs elect of love. 1673 Cave 
Prim, €Jkr. ni, 11.275 They laid up the body as a candidate 
and expectant of a joyful and happy resurrection, a 1700 
Dryden (J.) While yet a young probationer, And candidate 
of heav'n. 1750 Johnson Ramhl, Ncx 21 f 6 A candidate 
for literary fame. <zx<^7 R. Hamilton Rew. S Pumisltm. 
iii. (1853) *45 ^fhe Christian is a candidate for the approval | 
of his J udge. 1873 F. Hall Mod English 105 Thousands of j 
words and uses^ of words, on their first appearance, or 
revival, as candidates for vernacularization. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a post, a position of honour, etc. 

1766 GoLtJSM. FYr. W, xxxi, If ever there was a candidate 
for Tybuni, this one. 1781 Gibbon: Decl. ^ L'aHIIl. 260 
Strength and majesty, .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
as a candidate worthy of the throne, 
t S. Mist, One of the coh&rs candidaiorum (so 
called from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after the 
time of the Gordians, a.d. 337. 

1656 Bi.ount Glossogr.^ Candidats . . also gallant yong 
Gentlanen or Knights about the Emperors person, xyay-fix 
Chambers Cjc 4 s.v.. It was the younger Gordian who insti- 
tuted the Candidaii. 

t Ca'ndMate, Ohs. rare. [ad. L. candiddi- 
us : see prec.] Clothed in white, {poetic.) 
j i6x6 llMX-aK'i Persius 329 He. .Whom candidate chaulky 
: ambition Draw's gaping to her lure? 1648 Herrick Hesper.t 
Cloud, Seest thou tliat cloud that rides in state. Part ruby- 
like, part candidate? 

t Ca'ndidatey Oh. rare, [f. H candiddt- 
ppl. stem of candidd-re to make white, £ candidus 
i white: see Catoh) and - ate^.] irans. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash 
x6a«a Feltham Eesalms ». 57 tT.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better eandidated for the court of 
Heaven, x^ Gilrin Dwmomol, (1867) 437 This is his usual 
note to candidate iniquity. 

Ca*xididate, coUoq, [£ the sb,'] To stand 
as a candidate, Ca'ndidating vbL sb, and ppL a, 
1885 Chicago Advance Aug^ 538 To look upon the parish 
instead of himself as the candidating party. JHd, 55^ He 
holds candidating. .to be almird, defesive and sacrilegious. 
x8E^ N. L. Walker ReL Li^e Scot. 264 The * caadidating * 
wwch, .has given greater Kveliraesa to.' preaching. 

0an«iidat€M3y : see Caiskdidaci. 
CEMB-dlidatesIiW (kaermclid/tijlp). [£ Candid- 
ate sk 4- -SHIP,] The pos^on of a candidate. 

X775 in Perry. xSssp JSlmekw, Mag. XXV. 200 The can- 
dkmterfiip Ibr that uneasy and daeerless seat. x8®x J. 
Shereard Fall Rome mi, 385 Genseric .. supported, .the 
\ can&diideship of 


Gaafidat-Iire (k£emdid^^“tiia). [a. F. cem'did- 
atmre\ -see Candidate sb. and -ure.]: Standmg- 
as a candidate, candidateship. 

1851 Dixon W.Pemt xx.(;i872) 171 The Court prepared to 
oppose his candidature. x88a''3' Calderww& m Schaff 
Relig. BncycL II. 936/2 [Hamilton]; was supported in his 
candidature by Dugald Stewart. 

Candidly (kmiididli), adv. [1 CanD'Id -{--lt-.J 

1 . - Fairly J. without prejudice or bias, with O'pen 
mind. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseted. Ep. 153 That proverbe must be 
candidly interpreted. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparki. Glory {1847) 
207. cx6so^ Tombes in Ba-xter inf. Bapt, 21:. He would have 
sought for' truth caiMidly. Season. Adv. Protest, 2% 
i So that the Children . , may ksten candidly to wholeisoBie 
! Instruction. 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth (1832; 49 
i To think candidly of persons of his persuasion. 

f 2 , Without malice ; favourably, kind'Iy, co'tir- 
teously. Oh. 

1650 H. More in Entkus. Tri. (16561 72, I will candidly 
i passe over what may receive any tolerably good inter- 
i pretation. X768 Sterne Atw/. (1778,1 L 132 Candidly 

; disposed to make the best of the worst. X782 Hellins in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIL 425, I hope this little piece will be 
candidly received. 184s Maurice Mor. <5* Met, Phihs, 
in Encycl, Pletrop. II. 581/1 He must not candidly and 
generously concede the truth and wdsdoni of those [pr.^- 
positionsj which seemed to him plausible or reasonable. 

3 . Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 
reserve. 

1762 Goldsm. Nash 3 Montaigne or Colley Cibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thought of the w'orld. X783 
Ld. Hailes Anc. Ckr. Ch. iv. g8 Few judges have so can- 
didly avowed their mcajaacity to discharge the duties of 
office. 1884 G. Denman Lasu Times Rep. Li. 666/2 Tlie 
manager himself candidly answered that they took the risk. 
Mod. 1 candidly confess that I am ashamed of my party. 

Caixdidiiess (kremdidnos). [f. Candida -ni 8S.] 
State or quality of being candid. 

J*l. Purity, innocence. Oh. 

1654 CoKAiNE Dianea t. 67 The candidnes.s of my thoughts. 
165:5 Fuller Ch. liist. x. 69 Whose plain Tombs, made of 
white Marble, shew, .candidness© of their natures. 169# 
.South Senn. 1 1 , xih 459 iR.) The candidness of a man's 
j very principles, the sinceritj’ of his intentions. 

2 . Fairness, impartiality. 

1628 Fkltham Resolves 11. Ixii. (L.)The candidneaA of an 
upright judge. 

1 3 . Favourable disposition, favotir, courtesy. 

1643 Prynne Po7ver Pari. 1. Pref. A ij b, Entertaine it 
therefore, with that candklnes-se. 1688 1 . Clayton in 
Phil. Trans.yiVll. 790, 1 . . liave no reason to suspect their 
Favour, whose Candidne.ss 1 so signally proved. 

4 . Frankness, straightforwardness, sincerity isi 
speech. 

Candied (koemdid), ppi. a. Also 7 canded, 
7-8 candid, [f. Candy v. + -edI.] 

1 . Preserved or incrusted with sugar, 

1616 R. C. 7 'imes* W&is. vi, 2771 Marmalade, Candid 
eringoes, &rich marchpaine stuff, ifiao Vennsr Via Men: tm 
vi. 106 Candied ginger. 17x2 tr. Pomei’s Hist, Drugs 1 . 151 
Candied Orange Peel. 1859 Sala 7htf. round Clack 56 
Candled horehound. 

h. transf. 2xAJig. Covered with anythiag crys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. ciii. 114 The siluer moone. .Spred 
frostie pearle on the canded ground. <‘1750 Siienstqne 
Odes Wks. 1764 I. 305 The -winter's candy’d thorn. iSaa 
Hazlitt Tabled, Ser. n, viL (i86,>) X44 My sensations are 
all glossy . . they wear a candied coat. 

2 . Crystallized, congealed. 

X641 Best Farm. Bks. (18561 68 Putte up before it [honcyl 
wax cold and canded. x6^ Earl Wkstmorld. Oim Saerm 
(x 879 > 88 When the clumsie Winter doth incline His candid 
Icicks. 1746 G, Ai>aus Mierogr. 238 The inside Cavity 
of it [a Flint] appear’d to be crusted all over with a pretty 
candid substance. 18x0 Henry Elem. Chem^ 11840) IL 198 
Transparent crystals of sugar, - called candied sugar. 

Z. Jig. ‘Sugared’, ‘honied*, Mattering, glozing. 
x6o» Shaks. Ham. in. ii- 65 The Candied tongue, x&p 
Drumm. oe Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 55 The candid 
poyson’d baits Of Jesuites. 

Caadfica? (ksemditOiV rare. One who- candles. 

1598 Florio, guccheraio^ a sugar-maker, a corofet-maker, 
a preseruer, a^candier. , 

t CBPXkdjt^, V. ? Oh. [In Bailey a variant of 
Cahdefy ; but in mod. clkls. referred to Candy.] 
■XTasi Bailisy, Candify, to whiten. 1847 Comdejfy^ 

to vsfhiten,to make white* __ 1864 Webster, CMzdity, to m«e 
or become white, or candied. 1885 Annandale Jmp, Did.,, 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy, 
d Candi:^, sb. Oh. Herb, [cf. prec.] Name 
of a plant; app. == Fuller's Herb or Soapwort, 
Sapanaria officinalis. 

xw R. BRADtKY Fam. Did. s. v. Fly, Put some Camdiff. 
or Fuller's Herb, and some Opium or Pappy Tears, amongst 
the Lime with which you whiten the House. 

, Caiidisa'tioD, ObsF^ fa. F. candisafkm^ 1. 
candir to Candt.J ‘The Crystallizing or Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissolv*'d in 
Water, and purify’d ’ (Phillips i yod). 

Hence in ICbrsey and Bailey. 

CailJ 11#6 ik«-ndait), sb. Min. [£ Candy in 
Ceylon.] A variety of Spinel, dark green or 
brown to black, found in Ceylon, also called 
Ceylonite or Iron-Magnesia Spinel. (Dana.) 

X844 Phillips Min. 138 It wms called Candite by Boum«m. 
F Ca«tEldli*'t6,f Vbs. rare’~'^„ [After It. 
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candied, pa. pple. of cmtdire to candy ; also can- 
ditar e *to candy with hard sngar’.] »=; Candy 
169a Sir T, Blount Nat Hist. 6x [Ginger]. .Transported 
Candited into Forreign Parts. [? error for candied.} 
tCailditee*rS« Oh. ^ In Fortification, Frames 
to lay faggots and brashwood on to coyer the 
workmen’ (Phillips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Diets, to the present day. 

Candle (ksemd’l), Forms ! i-4eoiid0l, -ell, 
1-6 candel, -ell, 3 Orm. kaniidell, 3-4 kandel, 
4~5 condle, -il, kandil, 5 oandell©, -ylle, -yle, 
-ulle, . -xil, 5-6 -yl, 4- candle, {dial cannel, 4 ©, 
kennel.) [OE. candet^ cfndct fem.f ad. L. candela 
(or candella) * candle’, f. cande-re to shine. One 
of the Latin words introduced at the English Con- 
version, and long associated chiefly with religious 
observances : even in the 1 5th c, three of the 


glossaries in Wright- Whicker include ‘candle’ 
among the ‘ names of things pertaining to the 
church ’ {mmina pertinencia ecclesm). This sacred 
character of the word bears on the OE. poetic 
compounds Godcs candd, heofmcandelf etc. in 2. 
The southern ME. pi. was condkn. 

-lL.caMdila came down in Romance as It, Pr,, Sp.can- 
de'la., cande'a. OF. ekemdeite^ doiie^ O'Stl'^.candeile, 
•doiie. The actual F. ckattdslk <0 F . chwtdele) represents a 
late L. variant; ccmdella (usual in med. L.), assimilated to 
diminutives in -ella. (Cf. querila^ querella. ) The occasional 
late ME, spelling candelle may have been after French.] 

I. 1 . A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a usually cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
maceti, or other solid fat, formed round a wick 
of cotton or flax, formerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished according to the method of 
manufacture, as dipped or mould candles^ by the material 
employed, or by some other pMSCuIiarity, as Paris candle^ 
royal mndle^ etc. The word is also used without plural as a 
name of material, as in a piece of candle^ inch of candle. 

a fCto Erfurt Glass. 382 (O. E. T.) Emuncioria^ candel- 
thufst. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 745 Emuncioria^ candeltwist, 
exoo© Voc. in Wr.-WSlcker 154 EampaSf candeles leoma. 
<2; 11:54, 0 , A Chrm. an. J140 Me lihtede candles to aeten bi. 
la^ K. Glouc. 290 j?at chyld heo bete so stronge myd 
ke condlen long & towe, 2386 Chaucer Wifs Frol. 334 
A nigard that wol werne A man to light a candel at his 
lanterne. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vni. xvi. (1495) 322 
A glasse sette byfore a candle receuyth li^lite of a candil. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes ^ Is like to hym that 
lighteth a candelle to another. 1579 in Turner Rec. Oxford 
402 A pound of the be.st cotton canaells. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VI If III. ii. 96 This Candle bumes not cleere, 'tis I must 


89. 2/1 Why should a . - . 

Cotten one? *772: Smollett Humph. Cl 1 . 15 May, len 
mould-candles, that had scarce ever been lit. W. P. 


’ay, Ten 


in the Bodleian, 

h. In religious or superstitious use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas |?an wit fair processiun , , Wit 


cirges and "wit candel bright c *400 Aj^l Loll 48 Wil i?u 
ofl 5 r a candil j^t ]>u gey t merit ik grace? *554 Wooode 
K .. . - • . ^ ^ Wherefore 


Dial Dj in Brand Pop. Aniiq. (1870! I. , 
serveth holye Candels? To light up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye a dying, Pilkinctoh Bum. 
St Pauls I iv b, ihid. We shuld bear our Candel at her [the 
' Yirgin'sTChurchlng at Candlem» *6ri Cotgr. a v. Chan- 
There was for euery Saint his candle. *8*4 W. 
Irving T. Trav, II. loi A votive candle placed before the 
im8®e of a saint x8f<^ Trollope Belton mi. 1 . 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale in the I,x>w Church 
interest. .He would say a sharp word or two. .about vest- 
ments ; he was strong ««aimt candies [ir. the use of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches], 

1 0. as used at a sale by auction : see 5 d. 

Pam Diary ^ Sept., After dinner we met and «>ld 
the hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid ; and yet whm the candle is going out how they 
bawl. 1690 Records £. Iftd, Comp.^ Mr. Thorowgood to 
manage the Company’s Candle at the Sale. 

d. A Standard spermaceti candle used as a unit 
of iiluminating power : hence cmdk pwer. 

xSdo Roscoe Elem. Chem. 98 Carmel gas is said to be 
etiual to 34.4 candles. 1875 0 ee Diet A rfs H, SS3» 3to,soo 
cubic feet of 25 candle gas to the ton. XSS3 IlarHrs 
Feb. 482/1 One hour's light of two-thousand candle-power, 
t X A source of light ; applied pMtically 
(with attributes) to the natural lummaries. la 
OE. poetry 1% mnddf /mfm<af$del^ wdarmndef 
mmtid-cmdel, Gddes mndd, were poetical terns 
for the sun. Oh. 

lUcmmif 3148 Hadre sdn.e|? rodores candd. 937 O. E. 
Ckrm,^ Gmd ofer grundas Codes condd beorht e *374 
Chaucer ComJ>l Mars 7 Loo yondc the sunne the candel 
of labsye. *59* Siiaks. Rom* 4 fnl iii, v. 9 Nights can- 
dles are burnt out. *s# LCwcheI Dkila (xfiTyi w He 
that can count the candles of tlsc skie, *034 Br. Hall 
OtTMs. dWedit xlix, Wks. ( iMi r 48 On a glow-worm. What 
a cold candle h lighted tip* in the body of this sorry worm, 
f M a. That which illuminates the mind. 

3(53® Kith Mfirr. iohnmo Thyself iiB 3 !g)^ 6 fY will I set 
you up a oindle which shall . , dearly dispel his mist and 
vain pmtry. i&ss I..ATiMEa: in Foxo A. f M* (1631} III. 
XI, soy'a Wee sMI this day light Siuch a Candle by Gods 
grace in England, m t tm»« shall newer bee put out. a xdxp 
Daniel Coil Hut 11634^ » Since the candle of kttert 
gave tts H»m littk light therof, 

b. Tile ^ light’ of life. 


SS3S Coverdale fok xxl 17 How oft sha! the candle of 
y wicked be put out. *593 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, ii. vi. t Heere 
burnes my candle out ; I, heere it dies. 1605 — Mack v. 
v. 23 Out, out, breefe Candle, LEe’s but a walking Shadow. 
s64ai Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. i. ii. 6 Her candle was put 
out, as soon as the day did dawn in S. Augustine. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. II. 175. 

4 , iransf. a. A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic substances for diffusion during burning ; 
a pastil. Medicated candle : (see quots.) 

xfiai Burton Anat. Mel. i. iii. in. (1651) 210 Perfumes, 
suffumigations, mixt candles, perspective glasse.s, and such 
natural causes. *753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v,, Medicinal 
Candles, candelas fumales, are compositions of odoriferous, 
aromatic, and inflammable raattem, as benzoin, storax . . 
formed into ma.sses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breast 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex., Medicated candle, a candle 
containing some drug for diffusion during burning . . Mer- 
curial candle. 

fb. A bougie ; a suppository. Obs. 

*<^84 tr. Boned s Merc. Compit xix. 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles . . whence they call them Candles 
from the .similitude. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Can- 
dles for caruncles of the urinary passage. [i88x Syd. Soc, 
Lex., Candela, bougie.] 

c. Mucus pendulous at the nose. 

1S58 Geo. Eliot Amos Bart ii, (D.) The inveterate cul- 
prit was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing, 

ri. Cheistmas Candle, Roman Candle, q.v. 

II. 5 . Ehretses. a. Candle, hook, and bell : see 

Bell I- 8. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17110 Curced in kirc J>Ru sal be wid 
candil, boke, and bell. 1842 Barham In^ol Leg., fack^ 
daw of Rkeims, The cardinal rose with a dignified look, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

t b. To set, light, proffer a candle before or to 
the devil : to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle ; 
later, to hold a candle to the devil (by confusion 
with c) : to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses, Obs, 
c xapx Poston Lett No. 428 IL 73 A man must aumtyme 
set a candel befor the devyle. xs6a J. Heywood Prov. 4* 
Bpigr. (1867) 20, I fearyng She would spit her venym, 
thought it not euyll To sette yp a candle before the deuyll. 
*577 Tusser Husk (1878) 148 Thou maist find ease .so prof- 
fering vp a candcll to the deuill. 1599 Marston Ptgmal ii. 
14S A damn’d Macheuelian Holds candle to the deuill for a 
while. That he the better may the world beguile. xGm 
Howell Pre-em, Pari 20 According to the Italian Provern, 
That one must sometimes light a candle to the Devil, c 1670 
Lady Abergavenny in R. Mansell Narr. Popish Plot 12 
She could not endure to hear it, hut yet was forced to hold 
a Candle to the Devil, 18;;^ Scott F. M. Perth IL 213 
(D.) Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischief. 

c. To hold a caftdk to another x lit. to assist 
him by holding the candle while he works ; hence, 
to help in a subordinate position. Not to be able 
or fit to hold a candle to : not fit to hold even a 
subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

1550 Crowley Way to Wealth 131 Dise playars . . that 
haue nothynge to playe for. .Holde the candle to them that 
haue wherewyth, and wyll sette lustily to it. 1590 Greene 
Never too late (x6oo) 19 Driuen, .when I am worst able, forst 
to hold the candle. 1596 Shake. Merck. V. %%. vl 41 
Lorenzo. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 
yessica. What, must I hold a Candle to my shames? *6x4 
T. At>Am DeznTs Bani^. 225 Let Plato then, hold the candle 
to M OSes. 1640 Sir E. Bering Carmelite ( i6^x) 43 Though 
I be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle, 1773 
Byrom Poems, Others aver that he to Handel Is scarcely 
fit to hold a candle. 2883 W, E. Norris No New 'Thing 
1, vii. 17s Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a 
candle to Nellie. 

d. To sell or let bf the cmdk, by inch of candle, 
etc. : to di.spose of hf auction in which bids are 
received so long as a small piece of candle burns, 
the last bid before the candle goes out securing the 
article ; hence in many fig. and iransf, uses. Cf, 
Auction 5. 

This appears to have been a custom adopted from the 
French ; cf, Littrd, also Gotgr., s.v. ChomdeUe. 

*6sa Milton Lett State Wkz. 1738 IL The Council 
thinks it meet to propose the way of isellmg by inch of 
Candle, as being the most probable means to procure the 
tme Value of the goods* Sir T. Brown® Lett, io 
Friend xx. |x88x| xis Mere pwuniaiy matches, or marriages 
made by the candle. x68o in Sir $, Pieton Vpml Munk* 
Rec. (xM3)i i, 287 The new marked ground . . was lett by 
inch of amdie in the lowne hall *65^7 Collier Ess. Mor. 
Subj, il (x7<^) S3 To give Interest a share in Friendship, 
is in effect to sell it by Inch of Candle, *700 Act xx ^ la 
Will Ilf in Lmd G&z. Ha fixap/x AM such Goods, .shall 
be sold at publick Sale bv the Candle* Burke Regie* 
Peace m Wks, IX, 84 where British faitli and honour are 
to be sold by inch of candle. 181*5 Home Every-day Bk. L 
837 Fcmr acres .. are let by hatch ■ of Candle- *85x M Q, 
2$ Nov. 383 Forty or fifty years ago goods were advertised 
for public me by the candle. 

X7a7-5x Chambers Cycl s, v.. Them i» also a kind of Ex- 
communication by Inch of Candle.; wherein, the time a 
lighted Candle continues bumlnij, is allowed the sinner to 
come to repentance ; but after whirii, he remains excommu- 
nicated to all intenti and paitiKises. 

t0. To smell of the mndkt i.e, of work bj 
uight, of close ana prolomgedi study. Obs. 
x&Mi Mmmn Wks. 1*504 If that bee c»mwendatioii. ,fora 
mans labours to smell of the candle, (Cf, LAM'r.l 

f. The game, play, etc* is mt worth the cmtdk : 


i.e, not worth the mere cost of supplying the 
necessary light (cf. 1550 in 5 c); not worth the 
labour expended. 

(Of French origin : cf. Cotgr. s. v. ChandeUe * Le Jeu ne 
vaut pas la ckanddle, it will not quit cost',) 
a X690 Temple Ess. Health Wks. 1731 1 . 274 Perhaps the 
Play IS not worth the Candle, c X700 Gentl. Instruct. (1732) 
556 iD.) After all, these discoveries are not worth the candle. 
1874 P. Bayne in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 706 The game would 
not be worth the candle. 

g. To light or burn the cafidle at both ends', to 
consume or waste in two directions at once. 

(Cf. Cotgr. ‘ Brusler la chandelle par lex deux bouts’.) 
1730-6 Bailey, .s.v.. The Candle burns at both Ends. Said 
when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. 1753 Han- 
way Trav. (1762) II, I. iii. 19 Apt to light their candle at 
both ends ; that is to say, they are apt to consume too much, 
and work too little. iAj.8 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. in. i. 
140 To double all your griefs, and bum life's candle, As vil- 
lage gossip.s say, at either end. 

h. Various phrases obvious in meaning. 

X551-6 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. (1S69 Arb.) 27 Set-furth 

the brightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
saieth. X579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 41, I burnt one 
candle to seek another, and lost bothe my time and my 
trauell, when I had doone. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iii. iv. 
36X, I shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine, xfioy Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts Pref., Another Physitlan, lighting his Candle 
by the former lights, succeeded them in this great under- 
taking, 1676 M. Clifford Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708) 
IL 532 Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
at ours. 1728 Y oung Love Fame vii. 97 How commentators 
each dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
the sun. ^1873 Lytton K. Chillingly viii. vii (Hoppe) 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under a bushel 
[cf. Matt. V. xsl. 

III. aitrib. and Comb. 

6 . General relations; a. attributive, as candk- 
fiame, -grease, -rack, -screen, -shine, -smoke, -time, 
-wright, etc. ; b. objective, as candle- bea?'er, -bear- 
ing, -?naker, -making, -seller, etc. 

XS5S Fardle Facions n. xii. 267 The Acholite . . occupieth 
the roume of *Candle-bearer. 1887 Spectator 2 Apr. 463/1 
Draughts which no *candle-flame was sensitive enough to 
indicate. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. VII. iii. (Jod.) Drops 
of *candlegrease. x6ii Cotgr., Chandelier . .a Chaundler, 
or *Candle-maker, or Candle-seller. x6ii Tourneur A th. 
Trag. V. ii. (1878) 142 Back to your *candle-making 1 cx86s 
Letkeby in Circ. Sc. L 98/1 We do not employ much wax. , 
for candle-making. 1863 Barikg-Gould Iceland 209 A 
curious *candlerack of wrought iron foliage. 18x9 Post Of, 
Loud. Direct. 324 *CandIe- screen Manufacturers. 1853 
Charles Auchester III. 230 By *candleshine, or the setting 
sun. 1647 R. Stapylton fuvenal 85 Foul'd with ^candle- 
smoak. 1658 Songs Costume (1849 keep off 

till *cancile-time. X766 EIntick London IV, 3 A street occu- 
pied. .by ^candle- Wrights, or candle-makers. 

7 , special comb. : candle-ball, -bomb, a small 
glass bubble filled with water, which when held 
in the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
sion ; candle-bark (dial.), a candle-box (ci Babe 
sbJ 8) ; candle-box, a box for keeping candles 
in ; t candle-brancli, a chandelier (cf. Bbanch sb. 
2 d ) ; candle-canting (see quot. and cl $ d) ; 
t candle-case, a case or box to keep candles in ; 
candle-dipper, a machine for making candies by 
dipping ; candle-dipping, the process of manu- 
facturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
moulding ; also atirib., as in candle-dipping ma- 
chine', candle-fir *fir that has been buried 
in a morass, moss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
of candles ’ (Jamieson) ; candle-fish, a sea-fish of 
the salmon family, frequenting the rivens of north- 
W'estem, America, which on account of its extreme 
oiiiness is used when dried as a candle ; + candle- 
fly, * a file that houering about a candle burnes 
itself (Florio s. v. Fa f alia), a moth ; candle- 
hour, ?time when candles are burnt, night-time ; 
t candle-inch (see 5 d) ; eandle-lamp, a kind of 
lamp in which candles are used ; can die -match, 
a match or fusee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greased paper ; f candle-mine {fg*\ 
a mine of fat or candle material ; candle-mould, 
a mould or mould-frame for making candles in, 
now usually made of pewter or tin ; canede-nut, 
the commercial name for the fnrit of the C'andle- 
henry tree, or Cmtdk-nui irm ; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting candles; f candle - quencher, 
an extinguisher ; f candle-rush, the common rush, 
formerly used for making rush lights ; f candle- 
shears, snuffers ; candle-shrift, penance done 
with candles ; f candle-silver, a money-payment 
for the supply of candles ; candle-slat© (see quot.) ; 
f candle-snitiag, the snuff of a candle ; dcandle- 
stuff, (tf.) study or work done by candle-light ; 
(^.) material for candles ; candle-teening 
-tending, -tining, the time for lighting or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also Cakdlk- 
BKEET, -END, -LIGHT, -STICK, etc. 

*794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exf. Pkiks. I. ix. 325 I’lils effect 
of vapour is . . exemplified by the small inachiaes called 
’*caiidle*ball$. *&»3 in Crabs Techmi. DkL, *Candie- 
bomb, x®7$ Lame. Gloss. lE. D, S.) *€andk-bmrk, cannei- 
bark , a candle-box. xssSfi J. Haryngton in Leisure Ho. 
(1S84) 6|o/x That no mam bed be vtwiade, nor fire or •candte 
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Ijox vncleane» after eight o’clock in the morning. 1837 
Carlyle Jb'r, Rev. II. iv. vii. 223 Amid candle-boxes and 
treacle-barrels. 1590 Minshew Span. Diet., CandeUro de 
iinieblas, a *can die- branch that hath many candlestickes in 
it. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v. Canting <E. I). S. ) ‘ A 
■*cannle-canting ’ when articles were appraised until a candle 
burned down, to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got ! 
the bargain. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. ni. iL 45 A paire of 
bootes that haue beene ^candle-cases. 1604 B. Jonson Case 
is Altered, Neither knive-cases, Pinne-cases, nor Candle- 
cases. 1882 Standard 7 Oct. 5/2 The wonderful *candle- 
feh, or ' oolachan which ascends the North-Western rivers 
in March. 1886 Montreal Gaz. 14 Aug. 2/4 Advt,, British 
Columbia ‘ Candle Fish This delicious fish, the ‘ oolachan’ 
packed in small tubs~for family trade. 1626 Cockeram n, 
Farfalla, a *Candie-B'ly. 1733 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 
392 (D.) Why should an owl be an enemy to small birds . . 
a turtle-dove to a candle-fly? 1650 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Crastini Anim. 12 Till when, our Numbers (destin’d to 
more) Creeps to a corner, at a *CandIe-Hower. 17x9 
D’Urfey Pz 7 A I. 355 Meaning by ^Candle-Inch to buy my 
Lot. 1882 E, O'Donovan Merv Oasis I. xxvi. 448 On the 
table burned half a dozen *Candle-lamps. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, II. iv. 326 You whorson *Candle-myne you. 1566 
in Rogers Agric. Prices III. 577/2 *Candle-mould. 1655 
Mrq. Worcester Cent, Inv. Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835- 6 
Todd Cycl Anat. I. 58/1 The fruits of Aleurites triloba 
, . the *candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote region.s. 
S;884 Leisure Ho, Feb. 86/2 Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Simmonds Comm, 
Prodttcis Vepd. Kingd. (L.) The *candlenut tree grows in 
Ihe Polynesian Islands. 1829 Praed Poems (1865) I. 363 
Twisting up his song Into the sweete.st ^candle-papers. 
1382 WvcLiF Ex. XXV. 38 *Candelquenchers, and fonsothe 
where the snofles ben quenchid, be thei matid of moost puyr 
gold, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 *Candylrysche [t/. r. candel- 
rushe], papirus. 1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. lii. 521 The first 
|kind]. .serueth for Matches to burne in lampes. .is called. . 
in Engii.sh, the Ritsh candle, or candle ru.she : Camels 
strawe. 1679 Plot Staffordsk, (j686) 379 Both which it 
seems are Candle- rushes. 2483 Cath. Angl. 52 A *Candyi 
sellers, emunciorium. x6xi Rates (Jam.) Candlesheares, 
the_ dozen pair xxxjr. xSyx Ros.setti Dante at P\>r. Ivii, 
This Dante writ in answer thus . . Hither to ^candleslirift 
and mulct. 1420 Will of 7\ Exio?i^ ^Candelsilvyr qui in 
eadem ecclesia ut in aliis ecclesiis civitatis predicte tempore 
paschaii colligi solent & levari. 2834 Pharmac. I'rnl. 
XIII. 623 *Candie-s!ates, and other bituminous shalc.s. 
X483 Cath. Angl. 53 A ^Candyl.snytynge, licinns, licinum. 
x5®9 Na&ue in Greene Menap/ms (Arb. ) 10 For recreation 
after their ^Candle-stufle, 2626 Bacon Syiva § 774 By the 
help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-stuff ; the flame 
may continue, and tlie wick not burn. 2329 Horman Vulg. 
262 About *candeil tendynge the fyghtynge broke of. 
2623 T, Godwin Rom. (1625) 132 Prinuxfax, Candle- 

tining. 2746 Exmoor Scolding (E, D. S./ 314 Vroin candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

Ca' 3 idle, V, mnee-wd. [f. prec.] 
f i. Tt> cmdle mer : to cover with the material 
of candies. Obs, 

2676 Marvell^ Mr. Smirke 26 Is it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Man oyer in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company? 

2 . To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shine through. 

xSq^^Daiiy Heitfs 28 Aug. 3/7 Letters ..‘candled’, like 
suspicious eggs, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure, 1883 Ibid, z Aug. 5/1 An old- 
fashioned post-office, with clerks ‘ candling ’ the letters, 
t Candle-Beam. Oh. exc, J/isi. 

1 . A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
placed on each side of it ; a rood-beam. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850; 15 And my body to be berjfed by 
the awter of Seynt Martyn . . under the percloos of the re- 
tourne of the candilbeem. 2499 in T. Gardner Hist. Dnn- 
wich (2754) 256 Paid Tho. Cuttyng for makyng of the Vyse 
unto the Candel bem. 2849 Rock Ck. of P'athers 1 11 . x . 47 2. 

2 . ? A suspended beam of wood to support a 
number of candles ; cf. quot, 1552. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 60 Canddbem [2499 candell beme], 
lucemarium. 2402 in Bury Wills (1850; 238 My candyl- 
heme that hangyrFi in my ball w' vjbellysoflaton.standyng 
thereon. 2532 Huloet, Candle beame, suche as hangeth in 
gentlemens halles, with sockettes to set candels vpoii, 

Candleberry (kse-ndTberi). [f. Candle sh. 
-1- Bkehy A name applied to the fruit of 

two plants and to the plants themselves. 

a. properly Candleberry-myrtle: («.) A shrub 
{Myrka cerifera') common in North America, 
Tvhose berries yield myrtle-wax or bayberry tallow, 
a greenish-white wax, of which tolerable candles 
are made ; called also bayberry and wax-myrtle, 
and in (/. S. commonly candhberry tree. (A) The 
name is sometimes extended to the other species 
of galeworts, esp. to the Sweet Gale {Myrka 
Gale). 

*7$3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Candle berry tree , . m aro- 
matic evergreen . . also cailed the Virginia myrtle. 2762 
Watson in Phil IVam. LII. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America. 2838 Carpenter Veg, Plm, | ;|47 Wax . . 
exi.sts in such abundance in the fruit of a Virginian myrtle, 
that this lias received the name of Candleberry. 

h. properly Candleberry* tree : A species of 
spurgewort, Aleurites triloba, a tree of the Mo- 
luccas and the S. Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used by the natives as candles, 

2866 Trim. Bot. 36/2 The Candleberry tree . . attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet, .is commonly cultivated in 
tropical countries for the sake of its nuts. 


Candle-coal. A variant of Canrel-coal, 
frequent in the i8th c. See Cannel 2 d. 
Candle-end ikse'nd’l emd). Also 6-8 candle’s. 

1 . The end piece of a burnt-down candle, which 
remains in the socket of the candlestick. 

2347 Boorde Introd. Knotvl. vi. (1870) 142 Whan I ete 
candels ends, I am at a feest. 16^ K. L'Esteange Vts. 
Quev. (1708) 65 The Brands and Candle-Ends, which they 
would still he filching, and laying out of the way. 2732 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 292 When Hopkins dies, a thousand 
lights attend The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end. 
2872 Morley Voltaire (2886) 295 How Voltaire put his 
host’s candle-ends into his pocket. 

t b. Yb drink off (or eat) candle-ends : a ro- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady’s health by 
which gallants gave token of their devotion. Obs. 

1397 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, n. iv, 267 Dot. Why doth the 
Prince loue him so then ? Fal. Because . . hee . , eates Conger 
and Fennell, and drinkes off Candles ends for Flap-dragons. 
a 2626 Fletcher M. Thomas n. ii. (N.) Carouse her health 
in cans and candle-end.*?. ^22637 B. Jonson Masque Moon 
in Dodsley VI. 62 (N.) But none that will hang themselves 
for love, or eat candle’s-end.s, as the sublunary lovers do. 
t c. To rate by candle-end : see Candle 5 d, 

1687 J, M. Elegy to Cleveland 51 Wks. 283 The Cause by 
Candles-end he did not rate, When others Pens did Truth. 
as.sassinate. 

2 . Jig. A thing of short duration or of little 
value ; a trifle, fragment, scrap. Usually pi. 

a 2626 Fletcher Hxmi. Lieut, m. v. (R.) We au-e but spans, 
and candle.s-ends. 2841 Orderson Creoleana ii. 16 A saving 
of cheese parings and candle ends. 2860 Sala Lady Ckesierf. 
V. 82 This nip-chee.se, candle-end saving, .principle. 

Ca’udle-lioTdeir. rare—^. [See Candle 5 c.] 
One who holds a candle; an attendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night ; a candle-bearer. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ Td. t. iv. 38 Giue me a Torch, I am 
not for this ambling. Being but heauy I will beare the 
light. .A Torch for me. . He be a Candle-holder and looke on. 

{kserndTibitl. P'orms: 4 can- 
delijt ; see also Candle and Light. [OE. candel 
leoht, f. candel. Candle sb. + leoht, Light.] 

1. The light given by a candle or by candles. 
Often, artificial light in general, 

a 1000 C. R. Benet 53 (Bosw.) Candel-leoht. ^ 2205 Lay. 
23752 per wes al longe niht songes and candel-liht. c 2380 
SirFerumb. 2544 Payschyne per in tal j?at house .so dop j?e 
candeliBt. c 2430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 123 As cler as candyl- 
ly5th. 2678 'Trial Coleman 30 , 1 cannot see a great way 
by Candle-light. 2720 Addlson Tatler N o. 240 r 5 One who 
had .studied Thirty Years by Candle-light. 2726-8 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. I. xix. 59 A very fine effect by 
candle-light. 2873 Helps Soc. Press, ix. 133 Well, domt 
you think that mo.st men fall in love by candle-light ? 

b. * The necessary candles for use ’ ( J.). 

2523 Fitzherb. Hnsh. § 149 Whether the warkes that thou 
. .& thy seruaunte.s shall do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre 8c candell-lyghte, meat & drynk f they shall 
spencie. a 2704 Molineux Let. to Locke (J,), I shall find 
him coals and candlelight. 

c. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light. 

2762-72 H. Walpole Veriue's A need. Paint. HI. 
24 He frequently painted candle-lights. 

t d. fig . * Light ’ of life, Cf. Candle 3 b, Obs. 

25<^ Sppinser F. Q. VI. in, iii, A man of full ripe yeares . . 
weake age had dimd his candlelight, 

2 . The time during, or at, which candles are 
lighted ; dusk, nightfall. 

2663 Pepys Diary 29 Aug., She and I, it being candle- 
light, bought meat for to-morrow, 2699 Luttrell Brief 
Rel, (1857) 1’'^* 481 Yesterday the lords satt till after candle- 
light debating his majesties speech, 2699 Bentley Fhal. 
Pref. 26 The Whole might be done . . twice over before 
Candle-light.^ 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the fourth, .the firing was renewed. 

3 . attrib. Of or pertaining to candlelight 

2634-26 Row Hist. Hirki 184111^328 Unlawfull conventicles, 

candle-light congregations, Quarles Sol. Recant, 

mil. 80 Candle-light devotion, 2813 Examiner 22 Feb. 
J24/2 The candlelight glow of Titian. 1797-280^ Foster 
in Life f Corr. D846f 1. 178 Pages of vulgar truisms and 
candle-light sense. 2832 Marryat N. Forster xliv, A very 
pretty candle-liight colour. 

Ca*iLdle-lx‘gli.ter« [f- Candle 4 Lighter.] 

1 - One who lights candles ; spec, an acolyte. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Candle-lighter, an officer in 
the antient church, called also accensor and acolythus. 2853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. II, iii | zy 52 Watching the candle- 
lighter at his work, knocking his ladder about the heads of 
the capitals as if they had given him personal offence. 

2 . A thing for lighting a candle, etc. ; a spill. 
2853 Mrs. Gasksix North 4 S. 240 (Hoppe) She knew 
that her mother slept, from the candle- lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of her bedroom door. 1839 W. (^llins After 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 
candle-lighters that the ladies make. 

So Oamdle-lighting M. sb. 

2605 L Hutten An Answer 80 They washed at table 
and at candle-lighting. 

Candlemas (.kse-ndlm^). Forms : 1-2 oan- 
del mmsse, 3-5 -masse, -messe, 5 -mas, 4 can- 
dil-masse, 5 -messe, -mas, oondtilmas, 5 candyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-8 eandlemass, 6- candlemas. 
[OE. cafidelmtesse, f. candel. Candle sb. + maesse, 
Mass. In Icel. kyndilmessai cf. incd.L. candelaria, 
t F. 'cimnidmr, Ger. UcMmmeCl 
i 1 , The feast of the purification of the Virgin 


Mary (or presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with a great display of candles. 

X014 O. E. Chron., Her on ^issum geare Swegen 2;eendode 
his dagas to candel masssan lii nonas Febr. a 1223 [see 3]. 
C2325 Metr, Horn. 155 The first nam es Candelmesse, The 
tother Maryes clensing esse, The thred Cristes meting es 
cald. C1420 Love Bonavent. Mirr. ix. (Gibbs MS.) lf>is 
feste of be puryficacioun bat is cleped candelmasse. 2^0 
Ortus Voc. in Cath. Angl. 52 The feest of candelmas, or 
meetynge of candelles. 2390 Greenwood Collect. Art. 
Fiiij b, Your solempne & double feasts of your hollomass, 
Christmass, Candlemass. 1S79 Simmons Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 242 note. Candles were offered at Candlemas and cer- 
tain other festivals. 

2 . The date of this feast, February 2nd. It is 
one of the quarter-days in Scotland. 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. iioi Dises geares eac se b’ Rannulf 
to Candel msessan ut of ban[m] ture on Lunden 

nihtes oSbaerst. c 2200 Ormin 7706 patt das^. .mang Enng- 
lisshe menn Iss Kanndellmesse nemmnedd. ((?i4So Bk. 
Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 327 Frow alhalawghe day To 
candelmesse. 2631 R^xsviwKrc WMmzies, Zealous Bro. xiq 
Hee holds all bonds bearing date at Lammasse, M ichaelraasse, 
Candlemasse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertue. 2818 Scott Rob Roy vi, ‘ 1 wad 
sae for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannieraas.’ 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. ScotL n. xiii. 469 The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
mas, Candlemas and Beltane, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as candlemas-day, -eve, 
-even, -night, -season, etc,, and in Sc. caftdlemas- 
ball, blaze, crown, king, offering (see quots.). 

zri22S Ancr. R. 412 Condelmesse dei. 1380 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 54 After candilmesse day, c 2450 Bk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 311 Bryng in fyre on alhalawgh day, To 
condulmas euen, 1 dar welle say. 2322 in Arnolde Chron. 
(2811) p. xliii, Candylmas day next after, the Kynge and the 
sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare t heyr Candyls. 2633 J/Estr ange 
Chas. I, 129 February the 2^. (you may if you please call it 
Candlemas night) had been time out of ininde celebrated 
at Court with somewhat more then ordinary solemnity. 
2843 Carlyle Past <§• Pr. (2858* 129 In that Candlemas 
season. 2837 Chambers Inform. People IL 466 Candlemas- 
day is a holiday at the public offices. 

Statist. Acc. ScotL XIII. 222 (Jam.) The scholars., 
pay.. a Candlemas gratuity, according to their mik mid 
fortune, from ^s* even as far as 5 guineas, when there is a 
keen competition for the Candlemas crown. The king, i. e. 
he who pays most, reigns for six weeks. 2825 Jamieson, 
Candlemas hleeze, the gift made by pupils to school-master 
at Candlemas ; elsewhere Candlemas offering. 2863 Cham- 
bers Bk. of Days 2 Feb., The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted to what was called the Candlemass hleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist in their neighbourhooo . .Another old 
popular custom in Scotland on Candlemas day was to bold 
a toot-ball match . . the Candlemass Ba’ as it was called, 
t Oa’aidle-'rexit. Obs. Rent or revenue derived 
from house-property (which is continually under- 
going deterioration or waste). 

2622 Chapman Mayday ii, Candlerents : if the wars hold, 
or a plague come to the town, they'll be worth nothing, 
a 26x3 Overbury Ckarac., Ordinarie Widow, She dare 
not venture upon.. a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the citie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 2633 
Marmion Fine Compan. i. iii, Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and ruin. 2653 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. m. § 16 {2845) 
III. 447 The dean and chapter of Paul’s . . pretended them- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries ; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents, (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) which were subject to casuality, reparation, and 
vacations. Ibid. xi. ii. §6 VI. 68 Bying them generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve years’ valuation. 
Oa'iidLle-SXiuffii The snuif or burnt wick of a 
candle, 

xssa Huloet, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. 2683 
Chalkkill Thealma 4 CL 102 Her eyes like Candle-snuffs 
W age sink quite Into their Sockets, 2880 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Candle snuff, .has been recommended for the cure of ague, 

Ca-3idle-smi:ffer. 

1 . An instrument for snuffing candles. 

2532 Huloet, Candle snuffer, or instrumente to snuffe' 
candelle.s. 1766 Smollett IVav. xxiii. I. 353 (J'od.) Hard- 
ware . . such as knives, scissars, and candle-snuffers. ■ 

T 2 . An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles ; spec, in Theatres, the man in 
charge of the lights, when these were candles. 

1722 Addison Sped. No. 42 Tr 3 I' wo or three shifters of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers. 2822 Carlyle in 
Macm. Mag, XLV. 236 Then shall I no longer play a 
candlesnuffer's part in the great drama. 2881 Fitzgerald 
World behind Sc. 27 ‘ Not fit to be a candle-snuffer’. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wicks required con- 
stant trimming, and the services of this official continued in 
requisition. 

t Ca-ndle-staff. Obs. [OE. candeUtmf, f. 
Candle -h Staff.] A candlestick ; the main stem 
or shaft of a branched candlestick. 

cxooo Ags. Cosp, Matt. v. 15 Ne hi ne aelaS hyra leoht-fast 
IVulg. lucemanil and hit under cyfe settaS, ac ofer candel- 
staef [Vulg. candelabrum), axxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
326 Candelabrum, candelstaef. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xxv. 33 
Six 3crdes, that ben to be brou3t forth out of the candelstafi 

Candlesticlc (k^-nd’listik). Forms ; see Can- 
dle and Stick. \QIE..candelstic€a, f. candel, Candle 
-F sticca, Stick. Cf. prec. : there is no ground for 
the inference that it was originally * a piece of 
pointed wood’ ; app. the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic ‘ stalk * or shaft of a candelabrum.] 
1 . A support for a candle ; formerly a general 
name, including chandeliers, simple or branched, 
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apriglit or pendent, branches, instres, etc. ; now 
chieliy a moveable stand for holding a candle, 

£■970 Chart. Bp. M^elwold in Cod, DipL VI. 2©i, .11. syb 
ure candelsticcan and .it. otiex-gj-lde etc, a xxz^ O. E. Ckroft, 

aa. 1102 pet wieron roden .. and candel stkcan. 1303 R. 

Brunne Handl. Synne 9374 A kandelstyke stode j>e kyng 
before, pat oute of lertisalem was bore, Ti'KEvtsA Hig- 
den Rolls Ser. V. 207 He hadde a candle stikke Xoandelao 
bnimX i-made by craft of honde so pat pe oyle schnlde 
renne. 2552 in Ck. Goods of Berks 8 Fyve brasenne candle- 
stickes for thaulter. ssS» Huloet, CandlesLycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1599 Mits’sheu Sp, Diet., CandeMro 
de tinieblas, a candle-branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 1605 Hacom Adv. Learn, i. iv._ §6 (1.873132 Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights- 1687 
Land. Gaz. No. 2'2X’jf4f 'X’wo pair of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks, 17S3 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v., Larger, and 
moi-e stately candlesticks contrived for holding a great 
number of candles, are called brancfies and gironmles^ 
and when made of glass, Bistres. xWz C. Wordsworth Nem 
Test. Gen. Epist. 170 The word Candlestick has taken root 
in the English language as an emblem of a Church, .but it 
does not rightly represent those » which were simi- 

lar to the Seven-branched Kvxvio.\. or Lampstands. 

2 . Jig. (cliiefly with reference to R&v. i. 20, in 
which the lighted candle is included.) 

14S3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 Thou spowse of god . . thou 
candelstyk of ly^t withoute derkenes. 1709 Rgfl. Sache- 
vereiPs Serm. 9 The golden Candlesticks, as the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call’d. 188* Farrar Early 
Ckr. iL 359 The final i^emoval of the candlestick of 
Judaism. 

3 . Comb., as candlestkk-caster ^-maker, Hmier, etc. 

f 1510 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 10 Broche makers, glas 

blowers, candelstycke casts. 1599 Nashe Lent. Stnffe 
(1871) 94 Candlestick-turners and tinkers. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil (,18631 35 Some monster of the middle class, some 
tmker or tailor, or candlestick-maker, with his long purse, 
preaching reform and practising corruption. F. Francis 

Angling X. {1880)346 The Candlestick Maker. This is a 
fly to light the .salmon to bed with. 2852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. n. 236 <Hoppe), With a look candlestickwards. 

Hence Ca'ndlestioked ///. a., set on a candle- 
stick. , 

1884 A. A. PuTNA.M Ten Vrs. Police Judge xxviii. 226 A 
dozen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sticked and lighted on the bench. 

Ca“Bdle-tree« 

1 . ws Candle-berry Myrtle, linnet Catidle-iree Oil. 

1691 Rav Creation it. (R.) The candletrees of the West 

Indies, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 
are nu^e very good caiidles. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

2 . An American tree, Farmentiera cerijera (N. O. 
Crescentzace^Jt ) : from the appearance of its fruit. 

1866 Treas. Boi. 648/t In the Isthmuus of Panama, .termed 
the Candle-tree . . because its fruits, often four feet long, 
have quite the appearance of yellow wax-candles. 1835 
Lainr Brassey Tke 7'rades iq 8 In the nursery and exten- 
skm grounds are. .candle-trees. 

Ca^xidle-wa-ster. He who or that which 
wastes candles by kte study at night. So also 
€^xi;dle-wa®ti 3 ig. 

1399 1 ^- JwsoN Cynthids Rev. iii. ii, A whoreson book- 
worm, a caisdte-waster. 1599 Shaks. Mmck Ado v, i.p8 
Patch griefe with prouerbs, make misfortune dninke With 
candle-wasters. t6oo B. Blount Hasp. Incur. F&oles Ded. 
{N. ( A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

2 . A small bit of burning wick that falls upon 
the substance of the candle and causes it to ran. 
Cattdia-wicl: (kas’ud’Iiwhk). [OE. candki- 
wtbcu : see WiCK.] The wick of a candle Also 
aiirik 

c xmxy Mlpbzc FW. in Wr.-Waicker tm Fnnalim, ml/unes, 
candelwcoce 1433 Caik, A ngl 53 A Candylweke, Ikkmus, 
BcABttm, »37i6 Newtm* tr, LemHk*s Complex. {1633) xs$ 
As Dyte doth mmrish the fiame in the Candlewike. 

CoTCR.^ Smmerker, to fumiA with a match or esmdle- 
weeke. *777 Howaro Prisms Eng. (1780 ) The Keeper 
. . employs the prisoners, in spinning c&ndle-wick. x88a 
Buownino dim i»9 Pray me trim your candk-wdek I 
t b. Candle wick Mullein, a name of the Great 
Midlein or Hag-taper, Verimsmm Tkapsust the 
leaves and stalks having been used for wicks. Obs. 

*397 Gerard Herbal ^schii. f 3. 631 Caudle weeke Mullein 
hath large, broade, and woollie ieaues. *6x1 CoTCR,, Mm* 
chemere, candle-weeke Mullein* 

CamilfiKWOOA. 

l , Resinous wood, splinters of which are burned 
to give light. 

»3S3 Chambers Cyci Snpp.^ CamdiewmNi, diw of pine 
afloat the ihicknew; of the inger, used in New England. . 

, . to ham instead of candles. *%7 Hollawd Bay Path xv, 
168 The Caridle-wixNi Waxed cheerfully upon the hearth- 
2 . A popular name of several trees which yield 
«idh wood : Californian C,, Fmifuhra sjkpidms ; 
Jamaica C,, GompMd guimimsis ; S. American C., 
Sdudtppkfii'Mm mpiidium; White and Black C. 
(of the West Indies), Amyris Imhamifira. 

%fm It. Pmmfs Ifist^Drugs I. fa Bmms the Candid- 
Wood, we have, -a certain red Wood which thwcixll Cora. 1 - 
W\>od* *7^ F. Browns m£ White (Andiewood* 

or . . 'The younger trees are frequently ait for 

firewood, .they are full of resin, bum very freely and with a 
»r>vt agreeable «ell, xW# Miller 

CftHniocl: iksemdfk). fl Cak sbJ -f Dome .fiJ.i] 
The Yellow Wafer-lily. Also applied to the White 
Waterdlly ; see quots* 

WaCwm Angler wd. xx. «42 To kill the water 
m Watcr-hilies, Candocks . . and Bull-rushes dwt 
hreede rher*. UfBf WiTitEBiW! Bat. ArraMgefn. fed. IL 
SSS iBritten & Holl.l, Hympkra m&a Icailcd Wacercim| at 


Tamwotth, from the half unfolded leaves, floating on the 
water, being supposed .to resemble cans. 3 1820 Salter 

TroUer's Guide 88 Candock Weeds (by some called the 
Water Lily). xBzt S. F. Gray Brit. Plants II. 707 JVynt- 
ph^a White Water-Lity. .W’hxte water-can, Candock. 
*879 Prior Plant-n., Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its seed vessel, like that of a silver can or 
fl^on. Dan. aalkatide, the yellow water-lily. 

Candore, obs. form of CoKBOK. 
CandOTXr(k£e*ndoi). Also 7-9 candor. [lyth c. 
mndor, a, L. candor {-dreptt) dazzling whiteness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f. root 
cand* of cmidere to be white and shining, ac*cmd- 
Pre to set alight, kindle : cf. candid ^ candle. F. 
candeur iilMk c, in littrd) may have aided:; the 
14th c. example is properly Latin.] 
f 1 . Brilliant whiteness ; brilliancy. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xix. xi. {1495) 871 Candor 
is passynge whytnesaej 1634 Sir T- HeiRbebt Trav. 91 
This nights travaile was bettered by Cynthias candor. 16^ 
Trvon Good JHotisc-w.iu 25 Milk . . the Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that aimable and pleasant Candor from a 
Gleam of the divine Light, j 

t 2 , Stainlessness of character ; purity, integrity, 
innocence. Obs. I 

x6io B. JoNsoN Alch. V. V. {1616) 676 Heipe his fortune, 
though with some small straine Of his owne candor- 1673 i 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxv. 388 If afterwards he comes to 1 
see the candor of his abused friend. 1703 Rowe Pdir 
Penii. i. i, 376 Pure native Truth And Canaour of the Mind. 
a 1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. X730 1 . 39 My lord Dor- 
sets morals and integrity, his candor and his honour. 

3 . Freedom from mental bias, Openness of mind ; ; 
fairness, impartiality, justice. 

^ /Z1637 B. JoNsoN Epigr. cxxiii, (R.) Writing thyselfe, or ; 
judging others writ, I know not which th’ hast most, candor 
or wit. 1653 Hales' Dissert. Peace in Pkenix {ijoZ) II. ! 
388 If thou hast but a grain of Candor in thy heart, and 
w’itt pass Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1702 Clarendon's Hist. Reb. I. Pref, 2 The candor, and ; 
impartiality of what he relates, Paley Evid. in. ii. 

(1817) 282 A .species of candour which is shown towards 
every other took, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures, i 
1836 W HATELY Chr. Evid. v, 7 ’o exercise candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences. 1857 H* Reeo Lect. BHi. Poets 
XV. 202 In criticism candour with its comprehensive sym- 
pathies, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent. 1 

t 4 . Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- : 
tion, kindliness ; ^sweetness of temper, kindness’ 
a-)- Obs. 

1633 Walton Angler To Rdr., If he [the Reader] bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall, .injure 
me .. by too many Criticisms. 1666 Dbyden Atm. Mirah. 
Ded. (Gloto ed.i 42 Your candour in pardoning my errors. 
X751 Johnson Cheynel Wks. IV. 508 He shews himself sin- 
cere, but without candour. i^NSs — Pref Shaks. Wks. IX. 
as 3 'I'hat bigotry which sets candour higher than truth, 
tfaa Med. J’rn/.VllL 226 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a mo.st benevolent disposition. 

6. P'reedom from reserve iu one’s statements; 
openness, frankness, ingenuousness, outspokenness. 

1769 Lett. Junius ii. 11 This writer, with all his toasted 
candour, has not told us th« real cau.se of the evils. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 72 Candour in some peo|rie 
may be compared to barley sugm: drops, in which the acid 
preponderates over the sweetness. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk, I. n. iv. 257 Openness and candour are rare qualities 
in a statesman. 

Candred, vur. of Caktkbd. 

Ca*3idroy. A maebine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Dkt. Trade. 

Candy (kar’ndi), sbP [a, F. candi in sucre candi ; 
cf. It. zucckero camU (found, according to Llttrd, 
in an It. author of 1310% Sp. azucar cande, Pg. 
assilcar candi, med.L. saccharum candi ; a. Arab., 
orig. Pers. jjJ ^aftd sugar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (whence Arab. sJJlS qandaJi 
candy, qandi candied) ; of Indian origin, 

cf. Skr. khanfa * piece *, also * sugar in crystalline 
pieces *, f. khand to break. As in the other kings., 
the full SCGAK Candy (q. v.) appears much earlier 
than the ample caniyl\ 

1 . Crystallized sugar, made ' by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more fully called Sugae 
Candy ; also any confei^ioB made of, or incrasted 
with this, tin fj. S. i«d more widely than in 
Great Britain, Including t.o%, and the like.) 

[rx^a® Liber Cmorum 7 With sugyr candy thou may hit 
dowoB. X343 Tram EROS tr. Vigds Ckirm'g. I nterpr. Straunge 
Wds., A syrupe they cafie sugre caadie. ] *769 Mas. Raffalo 
Eng. Hmsekfr. 1x778) 241 To a pound of double refined 
sugar put two spoonfuls of water, skim it well, md boil k 
almost £0 a candy, when k k drain your plums out of 
the first syrup, and put them fo the 'tfekik ^rup. *808-17 
Foster in Lt/e 4 Corr, (1S461 1 . Ixxv. ,410 'Haading round 
candies and cowslfo wine. 1844 EMsciKOii Fomig Amer. 
Wks . ( Bohn ; I L ^2 One uma buys . . a tod title . , and makes 
his posterity princes ; md the wther toys tortey candy. *830 
Mm. Stowe Unck TmPs C id?- 15*4 With hor hicto full 
of candy, nuts, and oramgos. *8% Mbs. Whitney Gay- 
mortJkys 11 . 44 Hhe parson .. approved only of white un- 
flavourod candies forhk childtoa. 

2. Comki m emdy-siedi^ -rfiw, *wmmt ; candj- 
braid (K 5 .), a twisi of candy or ti^y ; carndy- 
broad BUgar {Sc.)^ *lmf or lump sugar' (Jam.) ; 
eaady“Ii.ig'ti a. or to Ifce poinl -of .ewadyfog 


'or-crystallrziug ; so oamdy-lieiglit candy-man, 
an itmeraut seller of candy; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or process-server ; so called because 
in the great strike of coal-miners in 1844, when 
a large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the miners wholesale from the cottages, 
there were recognized among th em some well-known 
sellers of * dandy candy ’ from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unpopular office ; f candy-plate, an 
obsolete confection (see Plate) ; candy - pull 
i U.S.), a turn at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light- coloured, a party of young people 
at which toffy is made (in Scotland a taffy Join ) ; 
candy- sugar = SxJGAR-GAHDY. 

1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. Wks. vii. (Bohn) III. 64 Steam 
. .can twist beams of iron like *candy-braids. 173a R. Max- 
WEXL Trans. Soc. Improv. Agrk. 290 (Jam.) Three ounces 
of *candy-broad sugar. 174* CompL Fam. Piece x. i. 9* 
Boil it to a *Candy-beigfit._ X760 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 247 When it begms to candy round the 
edge ot your pan it is candy height. *730 E. Smith Compk 
Ho/iseref. 200 Sugar made into a syrup, and boiled *candy- 
high. 1863 Newensile Chron. 31 Oct., The colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture wa.s handed 
out, .It was evident that the *‘candymen’ had warmed to 
their work. 1880 Patterson Antrim 4 Down Gloss. (E. 
u.Jb.) Candy-man, a rag-man. These men generally give 
a kind of toffee, called ‘ candy ", in exchange for rags, etc. 
1886 Leeds Merc. 13 Jan., A large body of police and thirty 
toandymen ’ arrived at Medoursley Collieries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty 
unionists. 1(549 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. V, ccclxvi, 
Soe saue the Ipocras, and *C.'andy Plate. 1887 Boston (Mass.l 
frtti. 20 itog. 5/3 The candies suggest plei^nt winter even- 
ings, and y candy pulls’ at the beach in summer, 1879 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., A very grand candy' stall, over- 
brimming with those lollipops so irrepressibly dear to the 
American palate. 1884 New York Her. 27 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
learn to attend bakery, lunch room or ^candy store. *864 
Louiis last I'emn 16S The *candy- woman . . did not make 
any thing of the Dough -balls any how. 

*i\ Candy in mo( 3 . edd. of Shaks. i I/cn. IF, I. iii. 
251 : see Caudie. 

t Ca'ndy, Ad Obs. form of C andia, name of 
an island (formerly Crete) : used in some obs. names 
of plants and products : also in Candy-TUFT. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i.xxiw^x It grows in Greet, now called 
Candy. x6oi Holland Pliny IL 229 Tomhing the Candy 
Carol, it resembleth fennel. *633 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Parr in Htxrl. Misc, (Malh.) IV. ai2 More sweet than 
candy oil. *668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. iv. 89 Candy Alex- 
ander. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752] 382 Oils, in Candy 
Barrels. 

0 Ca'Udy, sb.'^ [Mabr. kkandi, Tamul and 
Mayal. kandi ; in Pg. candil (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in different parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

1618 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. 6s7 (Y.) The candee at this place 
fBatecoIa] containeth neere 500 pounds. xB6» Bright 
America, Sp. (sSyfi) xoi Every Candy of cotton— a candy is 
7 cwt. or llw. 784—costing 80 rupees. 1873 Bedford Sailors 
Pocket-bk. ix. fed. 2) 323 The Maund 25 lbs., and the Candy 
500 lbs. hlnglish av. 

Candy (km-ndi), v. [f. Candy sb.i, after F. 
candir, It. candirc to candy. The formation of the 
French vb, was prob. assisted by taking cmidi in 
szicre candi as a pa. pple. = candied ; cf. It. zzte* 
ckero cmdito.\ 

1 . trans. To preserve (fruits, etc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and forms a crust ; 
to coat or incrust w'ith sugar. Also ahsoL 

X533 Klyot Cast. Heitk {154* i 7221, Gynger. . candy d with 
Sugar, axbzf, Rani^olph To Feliham 114 Neatly to candy 
o’re the whcilesoine pill. 174* Pamela nZog) 

1 . 126 T’o pot and candy, and preserve for the uses of the 
family, exyto Glasse {itik) Cornpleat Confectioner., 
Method of.. Candying Fruit. i8!66 Geo. Ki jot F. Holt 
(j 868}24 If I've only got .some orange flowers to candy. 

2 . Jig. To sweeten, render pleasant or jialatable ; 
to give a pleasant appearance to ; to sugar over. 

t^zCotupiK Pretend, Ref. Pref. 2 To camlie and sweeten 
them ouer with the lonely shews of peace, xtof T*. Wright 
Passions v, iv. 203 That which was canded with seroldahle 
pleasiure, xfi4a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xix. 337 Hk 
Teachers . . candy over his sourest .studies wuth pleasure, 

Clkvelano Cm, Poems (1677) xs For shame you 
pretty Female Elves, Cease thus £0 candy up your selves. 
a X734 North Exmnm 305 (D.; Thereby to candy them 
tip '>10 posterity, 

B, To form into cirstals, congeal in a crystal- 
line form : a. sugar, honey, etc. ; b. {transf.) 
other things resembling sugar, as salt, ke, etc. 

Sylvester Dm Batias i.Ji. (1641^ 14/1 Th* excewnTs 
cold of ito mid-tire i&nonlCandies-it la drti^ping show' rj all 
in bals of Ycy-ftone. »« 5 o* Holland Pliny l."363 As for 
sugar . , the liest ctwnes out erf" India, A kind of bony il is, 
gathered and candied in certaine Cants. *7x3 Lmd. 4 
Comnlfy Brrm, n. (*74®) xio 'fhe Sea-salt water amdiec! or 
coagulated by the Sun,^ xi8o PrrnL 7 'rades Jrni. xxx. 37 
IW much toiling candies the molasses, 

4. transf. l’‘o cover or incrust with crystalline 
Mbstance, as hcar-frost, etc Also t§ mndy men 
*607 Shaks. 7 !ijwwf iv. iii. The cold Brooke Candied 
with i«. xdx3 W. Browns Brit. Past, ju iv. (177®' I txf 
Hoary frosts had candy'd all the plaines, *639 G. Daniel 
Ecciim. xliii, 44 Frosi, sent a* salt, .acad Plants are Candid 
ore. *7®3 Bujrchett Nmml Trmm. iii. xix, <1 7*0) 393 Ito 
Provisions sent to them were,. candied with Salt. 
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'6.. inir. To. crystallize, or congeal, to ^ become In- ' 
cnisted with sugar., 

. 2657 S. PuKCHAS 'fMea-t^PoL Flying -Jns, 209 TFie.' hojay. . 

. .of the new world, candies not, but is alwayes liquid like 
oyl., 171:81 Quince¥ CoinpL Dhp, 34 After the Syrup, comes ; 
to stand some time, it will candy. Mad,. Preserves caiidy 
by long keeping.. 

Caiidying* (kaeiidiii^), vhl. sk [f. Candy v. 

+ The action of the verb Candy,, q. v., 

r6S3 W. J. Gent {title) A Choice Manual, .also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Candying,, etc. 
2662 Fuller Worthies^ Ilssejc 318 The candying of them 
[Eringo roots] being become a staple comraodity at Col- 
chester. 187X Nichols Fireside A<r. 99 The ‘candying’ 
results from Wling the molasses. 

Candjtllffc (kx'ndiitrft). Also erron. -turf, 
[f. Candy sb:^ « Candia^ name of the island+Tupr.] 

A plant, Jberis umbellala, originally brought fcom 
Candia ; and, by extension, the genus Jberis (N. O. 
Cruciferm.\ consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small undershrubs with white, pink, or purple 
flowers in flat corymbs or * tufts h 
[1578 Lvte Dodoem v. Ixiii 629 Candie Thlaspi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspies.} 1664 ISvelyn Kal, 
Hart. ( 1729) 20Q Sow divers Annuals , . Candy Tuft.s.. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Dici.^ Candy Tn/t, serves for an Ornament 
to great Parterres. 1741 Campi, Fam.'Pieee n. iii. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowens, as., dwarf Lychnis, Candy Turf. 1838 
Glenny Card. Everyday Bk, X46/1 The smaller kinds [of 
hardy annuals] .. such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

Cane (ki^m), sbd Also 5 canne, can. [ME. 
eamu^ cane., a. OF. eane^, later canne ( == Pr. cana, 
Sp. caHa, It. camm) L. canna^ a. Gr. icavva^ 
mvpTjy reed, perh, from Semitic: cf. Ileb. n 3 p 
qdnehy Arab. iiUJ qanaM reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from ‘ (hollow) reed or 
cane’ to ‘tube or pipe’, a sense retained in 
Romanic, and prominent in the derivatives can- 
mau., camiella, etc.] 

1 , The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and Sugar cane, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp. the genus Calamus (the Rattan) ; also 
the stem of the Raspberry and its congeners. 

Trevisa. BartM. Be P, E, xii. lx, 04951 4.19 A noyys 
m It were wyth a canne other a greie reyd. c 1425 P^ae. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 645 //«* emma^ cane, CX47S Ibid, 763 Hie 
MlamuSf a caae. 1482 Caxton Myrr. u x, 89 Ther growe 
ia many placeis [of ynd,e] canes . . ful of .sugre. xdao Venner 
Via Eecta vL tot 'ihe Sugar i.s not]iin.g, elne but the iuyee 
of certaine Canes or Reedea. 2727 A. Hamilton NetvAcc. 
£, Inti, IL xlvi. 15a The best Canes in the World grow 
hereabout. 2783 Cowper 'J'ask i, 39 Now came the cane 
from .India, sm(x>th and' bright With Nature’.s varn.ish. 1862 
PELA.ME.E ICiteJk. Card, 163 As soon as the last dish of fruit 
fraffipberrics] .luiis been gathered, cut down . . every cane on 
which it has grown. 1880 Howells Undisc, Cmmtrjy xiii. 
289 The canes of the blackljerries and raspberries in the 
garden were tufted with dark green. 

b. conlextually * Sugar-cane. 

2782 CowH'EH Ckariiy^ 190 Has God, then given its sweet- 
ness to the cane, .in vainl 2837 H,t. Martineau Soc.Amer. 
II, 53 Some of the southern newspapers have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes, 

c. As name of a substance, without plural : 
usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 

Mad, A piece of cane. Ribs of whalebone or split cane. 

2 . Hence, with various defining words, Bamboa 
mm, Bragm cane, Batlan eanej Beed cane. Sugar 
cane ; see BA>rBOO, etc, Malacca cane, a sjiecies 
{Calamus Scijicnium ) much thickerthan the rattan, 
used for walking-.sticks ; Tobag-o cane, a slender 
West Indian palm, used for the same purpose. 
Also in t’ne names of plants which are not canes ; 
as Dumb Cane, an araceoiis plant, Bieffenbackia 
scguhm ; Imdiani cane, Camm indka (N. O. 
Slaranlacete ) ; Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
Acarus Calamus, 

2612 Bible Isit, xUii, 24 Thou hast bought mee no sweete 
cane with money. 1612 Cotgr., Acore., Calama,s arqmaticus, 
the sweet Cane. 2^2 Penny Cyd. XXI 1 1. 227/2 1'he canes 
which grow immediately from the planted slip.s are called 
plant-canes, .the canes which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoles, being called rattoons. 1866 Treas, Bot, xtt/t Its 
\Bmtri&mm&r] stems.. are said to be Kometimes imported 
into this country under the name of Tobtigo canes. Ibid, 
406 PieFenbae/tia, 1 1 has acquired the name of Dumb Cane 
m the West Indies, in consequence of its fleshy cane-like 
stem.«i rendering .speechless any persson wlio may happen to 
bite them, the Juice of the plant being so excessively acrid 
as to . . prevent articulation for several days. 2874 Knioht 
Piet, bfecA. I. 443/3 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in pait'A 

t S. A dart or lance made of a reed or cane ; 
also Jfg. Obs, [cf. Lat. rises of calamus, }ianmdoj\ 
J* Bell H added sAmm, Qs§r. 77 You shall «* how 
quickly he will take up your glove, and . .crush your Sophis- 
tical! canes in peeces, Tdrji Sedlct Ani, 4- € 1 , Wks. 2722 
1 , 163 Skm, . by some flying Parthian's darted Cane, a, 1700 
Dsydem I j.) The flying skirmish of the darted cane, 

•j* b. Blay &f {tki) eamis : a trauslation of Sp- 
jmga de caMas ‘ icirmish witb throwing' canes on 
horsebacke one at another ’ (Minsheu 1623). 

25^ CArmt, Gr, Friart (2852) 9a The play of the Spaa* 
yardes that was callyd the caac. 2574 Hellowbs Gneuards 
Fam, Ep. ixsff) 9 og AH the knights of the bande should . . 
practise the play at the caac#, xiSay R. Asaisy Almamm 


m 

5 The Rmcewent diowne, with all the Alcaydes ... to pldy 
at the Cane.s. . ; 

4. A suitable length of a cane stein, especially of 
one of the slender palms, prepar^ and used for a 
walking-stick, or as a rod for beating. Hence, by 
extension, a slender walking-stick of any sort. 

2590 Webbe Trav, {2868) 17 In Turkic they are beaten for 
debt vpon the soles of their feet with a Cane, xflda Pepys 
Diary i8 Apr., Sending the boy down into the cellar. . I fol- 
lowed him with a cane, and did there beat him. 2686 Load. 
Gaz. No. 2186/4 A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver. 
X72K8 Be Foe Melig, Caurisk, i. iir. (1840) 204 There are more 
ways of correction than the rad the cane. 271s® Southey 
Shujjlshotionds Amat, Poems iv, That portly Gentleman 
With gold-laced hat and golden-headed cane. Arabian 
Bits. (Rtldg.) 200 One of the slaves, .gave me so many blows 
with a .small pliant cane. 

1 5. A pipe or tube ; in later use, esp. a slender 
glass tube, the tubular neck of a retort, or the like, 
[So Lu and It. canna, F. canne.'} Obs. 

24301 Lydg. Ckran, Tn^ i. vi, They take aquil . . or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. 2547 Boord® 
Brev. Health Hi. 23 b, I'he canes of the lunges fcf. L. canna 
guUuris\. 2605 Sylvester Du Barim 1. vi. 1. 209 Least 
our eyes ahouM bee As theirs that Heau’n through hollow 
Canes do see. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 28 Take a 
Glass Cane AB . . seal it at A, and . . fill it with Mercury. 
1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 652 , 1 took a smaller 
Bolt-head with a proportional Cane or Neck. 17*0 Ibid. 
XXXI, ti8 Let there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

T b. Cane of firei old term for a gim or fire-arm. | 
[l6th c. F. and It. ; cf. F. canne a vent air-gun.] , 
2550 Edw. VI, yrvd. in Lit. Rem. (1858) 279 With, .canes I 
of fire and bombardes assaulted the cartel. 2592 Harington 
Orl, B'nr. ix. Ixvii. ( R, ) And brings with him his iron cane 
and fire, Wherewith he doth beate down and burne AH 
those wliom he to mischiefe doth desire. [267a Lassels 
Voy. Italy I. E v. They bring home nothing but firecanes, 
parots, and Monkies.] 

6 . Applied to a slender cylindrical stick or rod 
of various substances : a. of sealing-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid); fe. of tobacco. 

<3! x6x8 Sylvester Tobacco battered Wks. Tifia 2) t r4sImpose 
so deep a Taxe On All these Ball, Leafe, Cane, and fhidding 
Packs, a 2612 Harington Epigr. iv. 34 (N . j 'Then of tobacco 
he a py pe doth lack, Of Trinidade in cane, in leaf, or ball . 2645 
Evelyn Diary (Chandosl 129 Sulphure made . . casting it 
into canes. 2746 Phil. Trouts. XLIV. 37 Concerning the 
eflects of a cane of black scaling wax, and a cane of brim- 
stone, in electrical experiments. 2849 Pellatf Curios, 
Glass-making 106 ‘ Cane ’ invariably means a solid stick of 
glass; and ‘ tube ' hollow, Public Opiniomx 

Glass blowers, with globes, cylinders, and canes. 

7. Put for F. cmine. It. canna, as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna ^ ; also L. calamus, and Rned. 

At Naples = 7 ft. 3I in., at Toulouse 5 ft. 8| in. ; in. 
Provence 6 ft. sir in, 

2653 Urquhart Ra&elais 1, xxxvii, A combe which was 
nine hundred foot long of the Jewbh Canne-measure. 27^ 
Beawes Lex Mercat. U7S2) 891. 2769 Hamilton in Phil. 
Trans. LX. o A Neapohtan cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measure. 

8 . -Cannel. 

2621 H. Ainsworth Annoi. Peniat. Lev. i. 6 (2639)6 The 
Cane lor chanell bone) of the shoulder. 

9. C&mb . : a. attributive, as cane arrtm, -MU, 
-bottom (hence cane-bottoming), -ckair, -cut, -field, 
-grass, -piece, -seat, -slip, -sugar, -wine ; b. objec- 
tive, as cane-scraper, -seller, -splitter, -stripper i 
e* with pa. pple., as cane-bottomed, -seated, adjs. ; 
also oane-like adj., cane-wise adv. 

2874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. ui. 52 Long *cane arrows. . 
tipped . . wi th sharp pieces of stone* 1832 J . Holland Manuf. 
Metals I. 242 The *cane bill. 2877 A. B, Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 40 A row of *cane-bottomed chairs. 2696 Land. Gas. No. 

i 2i3/4*Cane-Chairs. .Tables, Stands, xy to Ibid. No. 4646/4 
tichard Lewis, born in Shropshire, a Cane-chair-maker. 
2850 Marg. Fuller Mlbm. in xgth C.(i862l 263 Light cane- 
chairs, 1887 Pall Mall G, 5 Aug. 3/1 Three *cane.cuts over 
the palm of the hand. *842 (Drdebson CreoL xvii, 202 A 
■^cane field bordering the road. 2882 P. Robinson Under 
Sun m. V- The tiger, .crouches among the *cane-grass. 
2866 Treas. Mai, L 406/2 The stem has a ^cane-like appear- 
ance. 187^ U EE Did. Arts Jl 1 . 937 The ‘^ci^e-pieces were 
strewed . . m the path of the wheel, and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a channel or gutter. 2882 Mecha^uc 
§ 40. 19. Beechen finmes for *cane-seated chairs. 1875 U re 
Diet- Arts 111 . 936 The proper sea.son for planting the 
^cane-slips. 2887 Daily News 20 May 6/8 Sugar . . *Cane 
sorts continue inactive. 2855 J. F. Johnston Ckem. Com. 
Life I. 255 The *can« sugars arc popularly distinguished 
from the grape sugars by greater .sweetnes;®. Ibid. 329 I'o 
tliis *cane-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo. 
e i6<4 Flecknoe Traof. 72 Thehody [of the Pinto tree] grow- 
*caiie-WLse. 

10, Special combs. : cane-apple, the Strawberry- 
, tree, Arbutus Umdo (Cbambers CpcL Supp, 
1753 ); cane-brake, (a.) a brake or thicket of 
canes ; (A) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria,a.\liQd 
to the bamboo ; cane-brimstone, sulphur in rolls 
or sticks ; oane-fly, a West Indian insect ; cane- 
gun, a gun constructed in the form of a cane or 
walking-stick ; caue-harveater, a machine for 
cutting standing (sugar) canes; cane-biola (in 
: Sugar-planting), the hole or trench in which the 
slips of sugar-cane are planted ; cane-Juice, the 
; juice of the sugar-cane; cane-fciller, a plant 
{Alectra brasiliensis ) ; cane -liquor « cane-juice ; 

; cane-mill, a mill for crushing (sugar) canes ; 

, cane-press, a machine for pressing sugar-canes ; 


cane-stripper, a knife for stripping and topping 
the stalks of the sugar-cane^; + eanC-tobacco, to- 
bacco in the form of'canc' (see sense 6) cane- 
trash, the refuse of sugar-canes after the expression 
of the juice, 

' 2839-40 'W. Irving Wolf erf s J?., (1833) 201 They were 
generally pitched, .close by a ‘*canebrake,_to screen us from 
the wind. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. 'S. I. ii. 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods,^ i7SO' G. Hughes 
Barbados, The ^Cane-fly . . is a small whitish fly , . It is chiefly 
to be seen among thick-planted ripe canes. ^ 2750 Beawes 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 751 , 1 might add Sugar, .if these People 
had the Art to cultivate and boil the ^Canes Juice. 2764 
Grainger Sugar Cane i. nate (.R.) A nation who made^ use 
of the cane-j uiee as a drink. 183^. U re^ Dkt. A rts II I. , 941 
Recent *Gane 4 iquor contains no appreciable portion of acid 
to be saturated, idoo Rowlands Lett, Humours Blood vi. 
77^ Out upon *Cafteand leafe TobaccO' smell, 2605 Chapman 
All Fools in Dadsley (1780) IV. 287 My boy twice lighted A 
pipe of cane tobacco with a piece Of a vile ballad. uM 
Merry Dev. Edmond, in Hazl. Dodsley X. 2x5 Stuff*d With 
smoke, more chargeable than cane-tobacco. 2842 Penny 
CycL XXI 1 1 . 228/2 The canes . . are reduced to t he foim of 
dry splinters, which are called ^cane-trash, and are used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice, 

t CanOy sk'^ Obs. form of Kran 2 . [Pers.^jli> 
khan.} An eastern inn or caravanserai. 

2612 Trav. four EngUskm, 77 The Canes that stand in 
hi^h waies. .for the protection of Traueller-s. 2650 F'uller 
Pisgak IV. i. 18 Amongst these canes or turkiah innes, 1743 
R. PococK Egypt in. Pinkerton Trav. XIV. 194 Several 
canes at Buloc, m. .which strangers are accommodated, 

Caiie» sb.'b local. A weasel. 

2789 G. W HITE Selborne xv. (1853) 61 A little reddish beast 
. .which they call a cane. 

Cane, sb,^, var. of Cain, payment in kind. 

Cane, obs. f. Khan l, an eastern prince or lord. 
Cane (k^^n), [f. Cane 

1 . trans. To beat with a cane as a punisbrnent. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. iii. 147 (L.J Ihat it be esteemed 
. . more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 1725 De Foe 
Fam, Instruct. L iv. (1842) 'Wks. 1 . 73 FU cane the rascal u 
he don't. 1812 .D’Israeli Calani. Auih. 12867) 142 To exe- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic. Macaulay Ess. 
(2851)1. 25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2. T o drive ( a lesson) into (a i>ersori ) with the cane. 

2866 Newspaper 1 had a little Greek caned into me. 

3 . To fit or set (a chair, etc.) with cane. 

2885 Leisure Ho. Jan. 47/1 Women and children.. canmg 
or rushing the * bottoms 

tCane, Obs. exc. dial. To form a scum as 
‘ head as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming ‘mothery*. Hence 
Caned Caning vbl. sk 

2483 Caih. Angl. 53 Caned, acid us. Ibid. 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor. 2500 Ortus Voc. ibid. 53 A cor, canynge of ale. 
jt847”78 Hau.iw., Caned, mothery. Yorksh. 28^ Robin- 
son Mid- Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Kian, to scum, or throw 
off as recrement. Kian, a particle of this nature. KMmd, 
scurnmed in this wise. 

Caned (ke^aA),ppl a. [f, Cane sk"^ and 

1 , Beaten or chastised with a cane. 

2 . Furnished with cane, or with a cane. 

2696 Lond, Gaz, No. 3206/4 Gain'd Chairs. 1848 Thack- 
eray Bk. of Snobs ii, The long-caned ones [footmen] walked 
up and down the garden. 

t Camel, ca2iell(e. Forms: g-ficanel, 
3-4, 7 eanele, 4-7 canell, canelle, 5 oanylle, 
cannell, 7-8 cannel. [ME. eanele, a. OF. eanele, 
canelk (mod. F. ccmmlk) cinnamon med. L. 
canella, dim. of canna cane,.] Cinnamon ; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassia bark. 

c 2205 Lay. X7744 Muche eanele & sjngiuere & licoriiL 2382 
Wyclif Prm. vh. 17 Myrre, and aloes, and canelL c 2460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. (1868) 225 Gynger* 
Canelle, longe pepur. 2575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 342 
The powder of nne Canell whiche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. 2608 Sylvester Du Bartas 268 Moluques Isles, that 
bear Cloves and Canele. 2652 Rec. Pittefmeem in Statist. 
Acc. ScatL IV. 376 (Jam.) Some great bunns .. baken with 
sugar, cannel, and other spices. 1721 Ramsay Wks. (1848) 
III. 70 Strains that warm our hearts like cannel gilL 

f Canel, -ell. Early form of Kennel for dogs. 

2509 Barclay Ship of Fooles (1570I 85 They make of the 
Church for their hawkes a raewe And Canell for their dogges. 
1570 Levins Manip. 55 A canel of dogs, cardie. 

Canel, -ell, var. Cannel. Ohs., channel, neck, 
cannel-coal. 

ilCaneHa* (kaneda). [medX. ccmella seeCANEL.] 
f 1 . Cinnamon, or Cassia bark ; » Canel, Obs. 
2693 Sir T. P. Blount Adt. Hist. 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Canella, is the true Cassia of the An^cients. 
x8y6 Harley Mat, Med. 719 Canella ww sd me time ap- 
plied to cinnamon. 

2 . a, Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. Camllacm), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon- lo. The inner 
bark of this tree, also called wkik cinnamon ; used 
in medidne, and in the West Indies as a condi- 
ment, Also Canella bark. 

P. Browne Jamaica 17 Large quantitxes of. .canella 
or winter's bark. 2882 Syd. Sac. Lex., Canella. .the Phar- 
macopceaal name, U. S. of the bark of the C, alba. 2865 

Trems. BoL, Canella, furnishes a pale orange-coloured bark, 
with an aromatic odour, which is used as a toific. 
j Caiie*lliii. CAem. [£ prec. + -in.] (See quota.) 

! 2876 Harley Mat. Med. 720 A Iktle Mannite,, which was 

[ described by Petroz and Robinet as canellin, x863-79'Watts 
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Diet Ckem. l, 734 Camlla contains manna (formerly 
mistaken for a peculiar kind of sugar called canellin)» 

Caneoiogy, humorous, [£ Cane $b ,^ ; see 
-LOaY.] The doctrine of the use of the cane in 
corporal punishment. 

*837 Eraser's Mag-. XV. 572 When caneology was practised 
..in all well-disciplined schools. 1876 Clouston «§• 
JVaintits I, 242 Deeply skilled in caneology, 

Caiie*p]l0ifll.s« Also camephor, cane’phora, 
[a. L. canephom^ Gr. uavtj<p 6 pos adj. (f, /edveoy 
basket + -^opos carrying), also as sb. in senses given. 
In mod.F. canipkore, whence Eng. camphor, \ 
a. In ancient Greece, one of the * maidens who 
carried on their heads baskets containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and 
Athena * (Liddell and Scott) ; hence, b. Arch, ap- 
plied to * figures of young persons, of either sex, 
bearing on their heads baskets containing materials 
for sacrifice’ EncycL ArckiL Gloss.). 

1849 Fraser^ s Mag. XXXIX. 713 To be cbosen canephor 
was as if' Beautiful ’ were stamped on the lintel of a woman’s 
door. 1880 Warren Bookplates iii. 33 The head of a cane- 
phor us. 

Caaer (kl^hnsi) One who canes. 

1868 Daily Netvs 6 Oct., Described as a chair-caner, 
Canesceiice (kane-sens). rare-^. [f. as next; 
see -ENCE.] Hoariness, dull whiteness. 

1855 R. Burton ElMedinak (r86t) 1 . 306 All colour melts 
away with the canescence from above. The sky is of a 
dead milk-white. 

Cjanesceilt (kSne*sent), a, [ad. L. canescent- 
pr. pple. of canesc^re to grow hoary, f. can-us 
hoary.] Rather hoary ; greyish or dull white, 
like the down or hairs on the leaves of plants. 

18^ in Craig. 

11 Caaette (kane-t). [F. dim. of cam, canm 
Can", jug.] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

i88x BarpeFs Mag, Feb, 366 These quaint canettes are 
pretty, with their gilded edges, colored bodies and footlines 
m black. 

Caneva, -as. 1 . Obs. form of Canvas. 

2 . Also, modem fancy name of a woollen fabric. 

3*885 Vng. Ladies ^rfil, i July 3/3 Caneva , , made of the 
finest wool . , closely woven together to resemble canvas. 

Caaflr, canfora, obs. forms of Camphob. 
CamfoLl, As much as a can will hold. 

170X in Fleet Si, Mag. (1887) l. xi Having brought in a 
c»nfuli of salt water. 18*4 Scott Redgmmt, ch. xiii, A 
cup, or rather a canful, of tea. 

t Cang, a, and sb, Ohs. Also kang, chang, 
cbarLk, mnk. [Of unknown derivation : the ex- 
change of ra-, cha- soggi^ts French origin ; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for changon, as a term of per- 
sonal insult, which might be a deriv. of chang^ 

A. adj. Foolish, silly. (In first quot. from 
Ancr, RiwU 7 wanton.) 

a xzzsLeg, Jgaih. 260 Ne kecche^ he crefdlukercangmen. 
axsat$ Ancr, R, 56 To kesten kang [sf/.ncanhl eien upon 
junge wummen, ibid, 62 And nis heo to muche cang [v. r. 
clung, canmn]. /bed, 338 Nis he a kang knit ^et secheS 
re.ste w uihte. 

B. sb, A fool, ' . . 

axzz$Awr, R, 214 pis is al ^es canges blisse, /bidi 270 
He is so old cang [zf. r, aid fot ; aid gaah] )>at kuweS. Ibed, 
36a OSer we beo8 kanges {v, r, changes]. 

Hence Oangecl foolish, Inesotted, Camg- 
llcli© cuiv., foolishly. XamgsoMpe, folly. Oa’n.- 
grntt » canged, 

a tzzA Aacr, R, %6z (MS, T.) O&r we am cangede, fset 
wenetli mid llhte scheapes buggen eche blis.se. [Isee Ca.ng 
jpA] Ibid, 56 pet te wummen lokede cangliche o weopmen. 
Ibid. 338 Nan more kangschipe [z/. r. inadschipe, kanh- 
schipej nis inm setten God terme. Ibid, da [see Cang|, 
1:1330 iiati Meid, 33 pumost to him halden, beohe caugun 
oSer cnipel 

Gang : see Canoui, 

t Camgeant, a. Obs, rare--'^, [a.northF.ir**?^- 
gcant^changeant*, see Change.] Changing, 
at 6 tS> Sylvester Du Bartas ii, iv, iv. (16411 aaS/x The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck, 

Oangenet. [Perversion or error.] - Canzonet. 
3588 Skaxs. L. X, X* IV, il I■a4 Let me supembe the 
cangenet. 

II CaWLgia (ka-nd,^^). [cf. It. rangia^ F. 

A light boat used on the Nile. 

*7*5 Bond, Gaz. No. 5306/3 Cangt a Bashes {which . , are 
small VesseL fit for carrying andlanding 40 MenL *859 
Ail K Moufid No, 14. 334 A couple of cangks with large 
fiaoping siiils. *877 A. Ik Kdwaros Bile xi. 300^ Such 
ricketty, barbaric-looking craft as these Nubian cangias. 
Camgic^wood^ A wood from South Ame- 
rica, of a light yellow - brown colour, used for 
cabinet-work and turnery. (Weale.) 

XS75 Hks Dki, /I r/jr, Cmgka mo^, .ts imported from the 
Braaiils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 
Cangl© (fcw'sggl), w. .fc [perh, onomatopede : 
cf. Jmgk^ wrangie.} itiir. To dispute acrimo- 
niously, to wrangle. 

x6){9 Z. IMyo Lmi Baiiiii Ci6»9l 530 (Tam.1 Onlyjangling 
iukI cingliiig, ami at la^t returning to that wlicrc once wee 
x839i7/«wA ymi, n; Oct 3*0 To Imvc , . pe»onai 
asMi tlome%u« alTi«r#< harrowed ttp ana cangkd over. 
C»*ngl«r, a wrangler, a f|aarrelsoini! disputant. 
*730 Ramsay Camekon^ * FyF a t*a«gler, *wlitt£ d’ye 
mtmt* 


II Caagn.©, cang (kmg). Also 8 oongo. [In 
F. canguCf ad. Pg. cangc^, connected with canga 
* yoke for oxen, porter’s yoke’. 

Prof. Legge thinks that the notion that the Portuguese name 
represents or was suggested by a Chinese word is baseless. 
The Chinese name is kidf in modern Pekinese chid, in 
Canton dial, ka, explained as ‘ one stick added to another, 
as a flail, a cangue or wooden collar.* The kang-giai, mod. 
Mandarin kHng-hiai, cBing-hiai * neck-fetter cited from 
the Kwang-yun (a Diet, of 1009) is not the name, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character kid.\ 

A broad heavy wooden frame or board worn round 
the neck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China. 

*737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. 175 (Y.) With his 
neck in the congoes. 1797 Staunton Embassy II. 492 (Y.) 
The punishment of the cha, usually called by^ Europeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1836 
Penny Cyel. s.v., The cang most commonly in use weighs 50 or 
60 pounds. .As the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hands, he must be fed by others, 1883 Q. Rev. Jan, Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the neck. 

Hence Cangtie, z*. 

1x696 Bowyer (/ml. Cochin China in Dalrymple Orient. 
Rep, I. 81 (Y.i He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.] 
2883 Daily 'Pel 2 Oct., Several men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards being opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed up. 

Can-lioolc. P f. Can sb.'^ -t- Hook i’lJ.] A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of its 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a flat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain. 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 13 The canhookes, 
slings, parbunkels. 2627 — Seaman's Gram, v.ot The Can- 
hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 
X769 Falconer Diet. Mar, X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Cambal(e, obs. form of Cannibal. 

Oa*nicid©. [f. on L. type ^canutda^ f. canis 
dog +• -etda killing ; see -cide.] A dog-killer. 

1852 Willis Sum, Cruise Medit. xli. 348 The dead dog is 
hung by his heels -.and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat about him. 

Canicular (kani’ki^n^), a. {sbl) Also 5 oani-, 
canyoulere, 6 canycular, camkeler, canicu- 
lare, Sc. -lair, 6-7 canictiler. [ad. L, canuular-is 
pertaining to the dog-star, f. canicuIa little dog, 
dog-star, dim. of canis dog. Cf. F. caniculaire.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Canicular days-, the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following tihe heliacal (in modem 
times, according to some, the cosmical) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or Procyon), which is 
about the nth of August ; the Dog-days, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, ix. xv. 356 In the mydie of 
the monthe lulius the Canicular dayes hegyn. 1502 Ar- 
NOLDE Ckron. (x8ij) 172 The Canycular dales begynne 
XV. kalendas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of Sep- 
tembre. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Disiyll. Heaters B vj b, 
In the camkeler dayes whan the ieves begynne to fall, 
ifiox Holland Pliny I. 19 All the time of the canicular 
daies they [dogs] are most ready to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes . , as . . Nova Zembla • . for unto that habitation the 
Dogge-starre is invisible, 31657 S- Pukckas jPtf/. Flying- 
Ins. 132 The extraordinary heat of the Sun. .in the Canicu- 
lar dayes. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to ex tend from the 24th of July to 
the 28th of August. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters HI. 158 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the dog-days. 

XS77 B, Goooe Heresback's //wAlisSflrgs In Julie, before 
the Cauiculer windes. 2594 Greene Look, Giasse ( x86x > 1:44 
The sun . , Afflicts me with canicular aspect. *7x0 T. Ful- 
ler Pkitryn, Extemp. 243 The Canicular Habit of the 
Body. X847 Disraeli Tattered m. iii, The canicular heat 
olHerusalem, 

3 . Canicular cyck or period r the ancient Egyptian 
cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or 1460 
Julian years, also called the Soikic or Sothiac 
period; in which time (as was supposed) any 
given day of the year of 565 days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natural year (taken as 365I days). Canicular 
yean the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next 

x66o- Stani.ev Mist Ckald, Philas, {170x1 2/x A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of xjfix years (and are 1460 natural 
yearsl x66» Srn.umpu Orig, Saer. i. vi. | x. *837 Whs- 
well Mist Induct Sc, <1857) I.98 This .period of 1461 years 
is called the Sothlc Period^ from Sothts,' the ■ name of the 
Dog star, by which their .fixed year was determined, and 
for the .same reason it Is called the Ganicular Period. 

4 . humor omsiy. Pertaining to a dog. 

G. Harvey Four Lett y- If mother Hubbard . . Hap- 
pen to tell om canicular mle ; father Eldenon . . will coanter- 
ftjit an hundred dogged Fables. *833 Lamb Elm (x86o) 425 
Con'ent with these canicular probations- 

B. si 

f 5 . The dog-star; (//.)■ the dog-d^. Obs. 

cx4m Paiiad, om I/mb, -nn, xrEr the Ganicukre the 
hounde ascende. a43ci Lvma. Cm-m. Trey v, xxxn. At 
goyng out of the Canyculetm ^ xyay Mist Giasgmo 

XM Scorching heats of the Cariicular, . 

6. humoromiy. ipL) Doggrel verses. 

xSya 1>E Morcah Paradoxes aoy Some cankulaw or 
doggrel verse*. 


Canicule (ksemikiz^l). p'are. [a. F. catzicuU 
dog-star, dog-days, ad.L. canuulal\ The dog-days. 

a 17x9 Addison Let. in Student II. 89 More afflicting to 
me than the canicule. xSig H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 1000 Re- 
sembling more the baneful Canicule, 1834 F'rasePs Mag. 
IX. 541 During the canicule of 1825. 

Ca-nieultTire, humorous, [f. L. cams dog-i- 
cultuz'a.l The rearing of dogs. 

Newspaper, The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. 

Canifciii, variant of Cannikin. 
t Cani'nal, a. Obs. [f. L. canm-us Canine 
- f-AL.] «: Canine, dog-like. 

1599 A. M. GabelhonePs Bk. Physic 20/1 People which 
are troubled with a Caninall hunger. x66o Fuller Mixt 
Contemp. (1841) 186 OurEnglish pulpits, .have had in them 
too much caninal anger. 

Canine (kannim, kasmoin), a. {shl) [ad. L. 
camnus, f. canis dog ; cf. F. canin^ i6th c.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the nature or qualities of a dog. 

1623 CocKERAM, Canine, doggish. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. Apol. 551 That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their ears. S735 Somerville Chase iv. 335 As the 
Dog. .Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites. . 
His Nature, and his Actions all Canine. X870 L’Estrange 
Miss Miiford I. iv. lai Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the most attached of all the canine race. 

b. of appetite, hunger, etc. : Voracious, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canine appetite, hunger ', the 
disease Bulimy. Canine madness : hydrophobia. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. fed. 3) Canine, dogge-hungry. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 21 The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites. 1750 Johnson Ramhl. No. 6 l» 6 The dreadful 
symptom of canine madness. 1804 Med. frul. XII. 391 
Characteristic marks of canine madness. x8i8 T. J efferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 308 A canine appetite for reading, 

2 . Canine tooth : one of me four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the upper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the molars ; 
a cuspidate tooth, (In some animals the canine 
teeth are immensely developed and become tusks.) 

[x3^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (14951 124 Houndes 
wytli the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe bone.s.] 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts 113 They whose teeth hang over 
their canine teeth, are also adjudged railers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 752 The Teeth are in Men of three kinds, Sharp, 
as the Fore-teeth ; Broad, as the. . Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-teeth, or Canine, which are between both. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat l. erjZ/i The canine teeth {of the 
Carnivora] are . , preeminently strong, long and sharp. 

3 . Anat. & Fhys. Canine jbssa : a depression in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 
Canine laugh ; the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called because similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), risus sardonicus. Canine musek i 
the levator anguli oris^ which in the dog raises 
the corner of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prominence or ridge : a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of the canine tooth. 

*®3^"39 'I’onn Cycl. Anat. I. 223/1 From the inner part of 
tine canine fossa. Ibid. 2<yjfa The canine ridge, which corre- 
sponds to the socket of the canine tooth. 

B. sb, a= Canine tooth (see a). Also in comb.^ 
as canine-’ shaped adj. 

1835 Swainson Nat. Mist Quadrupeds § 71 (L.) The more 
-ptrftct quadrupeds have three sorts of teeth, termed in- 
cisors, canines, and molars. 1870 Rollkston A mm. Life 
7 I'he absence of canines is characteristic of the order. 

*!l Jocosely used for Ydog’. 

X869 E. B'armer Scrap Book led. 6) 61 As though * Hullah * 
had tutored each canine to sing. i886/'«// Matt G. 3 Apr. 
13/2 A better-favoured canine was .sacrificed. 

Caning (kri-nig), vbl. sb. [f. Cank v . + -inoL] 
The action of Cane v . ; a beating with a cane. 

17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct, 1. viii. (18411 I. 150, I owe 
him a caning fur all this. x8qx Morley Voltaire iiS86) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. 

Caniniform (k^nuimiffim), a. [f. I., camn-us 
Canine + -FOKM.] Shaped like a canine tooth. 

X876 Tomes Dent Anat, 390 The outermo.st (.incisor] be- 
ing somewhat caninifomi, ■ 

Caninity (klini-nlti). [1 L. canTnuSi after hu^ 
manity.'l 

1 . Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 

X794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (17981 92, I surely may he ex- 
cused for this caniuity, jxS79 0 , Macixwald Sir Gibbie L 
ix. 1 31 A lover of humanity can hardly fail to btj a lover of 
caninity, 1884 A* Putnam 10 Vrs, Police fudge xit.SBThea^ 
d«-masters have imbibed the worst qualities of caninity, 

2 . Sympathy with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

*864 N. Ser. iiL VL 447 Our Dukes's caninity had the 
more benevolent purpose, etc. 1886 Sat Ren. 27 Ft*l>. 
280/1 The humanity of the wire muzzle, or witlmr its en- 
lightened caninity, ■ 

tCamon, eamiaioiiy eaBon* Obs. Forms: 
6 cannyon, f>~7 oanlon, oanyon, y-B oannion ; 
also 6-7 canon, 7 cannon. [In form canmt 
a. Sp. canm tube, pipe, gun-barrel, * the caimions 
of breeches^ (*# F. camn^ It. emmone)^ augmenta- 
tive of caMa, It. canm tube : see Cannon. The 
F. form camn was also used in the same sense.] 
Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the ends of the legs of breeches. 


CANISTEB. 
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CAHKEBEBBY. 


*583 Stubbes\/^/^<«^. Abus.{iZji) 56 Hose, .with Camons 
annexed reaching down beneath their knees, 1598 Hens- 
LOWE Diary Apr. (Fairholt) A payer of paned hose, .drawne 
out with cloth of silver and canyons to the same. Ihid. 
Hose . . laid with silver lace and canons of cloth of silver. 
x6ix CoTGR., Chmtsses a gtieue de merlus^ round breeches 
with strait cannions. x6w Pepys Diary 24 May, Made 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1677 Songs Costume (1849} 182 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffling port cannons. 1706 Phil- 
lips, Cannions^ old-fashioned ornament for the Legs. 1834 
Planch^; Brit, Costume 266 Closer-fitting hose . . with the 
canions, or canons attached, ¥ Awmois Costume j^xst 

Canions . . are constantly seen in portraits of Henry 111 of 
France and his court. 

Hence Cantoned having canions, 

*607 Dekker & Webster Northw, Hoe n. i. Wks, 1873 
HI. 20 The bragging velure-caniond hobbi-honses. 
Caaister (k0e’nisto.x). Also 8-9 cannister. 
[ad, L. canistr-um bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, $.d, Gt. /edvaa-rpov wicker basket (app. 
f. mvpa reed}.] 

1 . A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shot, etc. 

17x1 Lond, No. 4915/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
X769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) C cc b, A case. ,or can- 
mster, filled with case-shot, X778 Johnson in Bos^vell 
{1887) HI. 320 An author hunted with a cannister at his 
tail i8a8 J. W. Croker in Cr, Papers (1884) I. xiii, 404 A 
dog with a canister tied to his tail 

fo. R. C. Ck. A metal vessel used to hold the 
wafers before consecration, 
f 2 . An instrument used in racking off wine. OM. 
1678 Phillips, Cannister^ a certain Instrument which 
Cooper.** use in the racking of [1696 off] the Wine. Hence 
in Bailey, etc. 

1 3 . A quantity of tea from 75 to 100 lbs. weight. 

X7C4 WoRLiDGE ZJzrf. Rust, et Urb, s.v., Canister; of 
Tea, 75 to 1 c. weight. 1715 in Kersey, X7ai in Bailey. 

4 . A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [transL or 
imitation of the Lat, or Gr.] 

1697 Potter Antiq, Greece iv. 'viii. (1715} 233 Full Canis- 
ters of fra^ant Lillies. 1697 Dryden Virg. Mneid 1. i 1886} 
30, 17x8 Pope Odyss. i. 184 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. 1847 Emerson Poems^ Monadnoc Wks, 
(Bohn» 1 . 435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

5 . Short for canister-shot tsee 6). 

1801 Naval Chron, VI. 237 A brisk discharge of cannister 
and grape. 1833 Marry at P, Simple (X863) 331 ‘ Put 
another dose of canister in,* We did .so, and then discharged 
the gun. 1S63 Kinglake Crimea iiZp) HI. i. tax The 
storm of. .grape and canister came in blasts. 

6. Comb , as camster/ul ; canister-shot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of ' a number of small iron 
balls . . packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting the 
bore of the gun from which it is to be fired’ 
(Smyth SailoRs Word-bk. s.v. Case-shot'), 

x8o9 Naval Chron. XX L 25 Repeated broadsides of grape 
and cannister shot. x8io Wellington in Gurw. Disp, VI. 
376, xooo rounds of canister shot. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr, 
VI. 309 A canister-full of treasure. 

Cannister, v, [f. prec. sb.] trans, a. To put 
in a canister, b. To fasten a canister to the tail 
of (a dog). Plence Ca'idstered ppl, a. 

18x5 Hist, % Decastro ii. 58 No dog canistered but I held 
his tail x843 A. Fokblanque in Life Labours ii. (1874) 
X44 The canistered genii.. in the ‘Arabian Nights*. x8fe 
Mark Napier Life Dufidee IL 124 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog. 

tCa*nitude, Obs,—’^ \eud.'L.cdmtudOi Lednus 
grey.] (See quot.) 

x6^ Blount Glossogr,, Caniiudet hoariness, whiteness, 
gravity. Hence in x<578'“96 Phillips, and X7ax-4a Bailey. 

Caniworous, a. nmce-wd. [f. L. cams dog, 
after carnivorotis.l Dog-devouring. 

*83$ Ne'M Mofiihlp Mag, XLV. 287 They are fond of 
puppies. .They do this not from a canivorous propensity, 
t Ca»3lk, a, dial, or slan^^, Obs. Dumb. 
xfi73 R, Head Canting Acad, 36 Cank^ dumb. 1688 R. 
Holmes Armoury n. iii. § 68 Candct a Dumb Man. X73X- 
1800 BAiLiiV, Canky dumb. C[ouTiiry fVordj, 

Canlc ikseiik), v, dial. [Imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Oank sb.t Camking vbl, sb, 

X74X Shknstone Lei, « Sept* Wks. 1777 III. sd^The cank- 
ing of a goose. *773 Graves Spir, Quix. iv. iii. (D.) The 
cankingof some Spanish geese, .threw poor Jerry into the 
utmost consternation. x8^ B. Brierley Red Wind. Hall 
xiv. in Lane. Gloss, s. v., Aw’ll just have a bit of a cank 
wi' thee. X879 Miss Jackson Skropsk. Word-bk,y Canh^ to 
cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 

CanJkar, -ard, -art, obs. C Caistkeb, -bb. 
Oankedort : see KAHXEEDOEr. 

CfaitAdr (kae’gkoi), sb, I‘''orms : i caneer, -or, 
3 oEimcre, 3-4 oaBore, 4 ksakir, 4, 6 eankre, 
5 cankyr, kankere, 6 oaaioar, eankar, kanker, 
fi-7 oanoker, 4- canker, [a. CNF. cancre^ in 
Central OF. and mod.Bl chancre (whence also in 
Bag. shemker^ Chahoke, ^ q. v.) : — L. cancr^um 
(nom. cancer) crab, also gangrene. The word 
had been used in OE. directly from L.] 

1 . An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a gan- 
grene. f a. Formerly, often the same as Cakobb. 
b. Now spec. A gangrenous affection of the mouth, 
characterized by small fetid sloughing ulcers ; 
gangrenous stomatitis, stomacace. Also called 
canker of the mouth or water-canker, c. Farriery* 


A disease of the horse’s foot, characterized by a 
fetid discharge from the frog. 

For the specific sense a. the Latin cancer was introduced 
about 1600 ; but canker was used alongside of it till c 1700. 

cxooo Sax, Leechd. II. xio Gemeng witi dustum, 
clasm on 8one cancer. Ibid. I. 370 WiS cancer-wund. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 98 Ase holi writ seiS, ‘hore speche spret ase 
cauncre.’ 1382 Wvclif 2 Tim, ii. 17 The word of hem crepith 
as a kankir [1388 canker, Vulg- ui cancer], 1528 Paynell 
Salerue's Regim, Xij, A canker is a melancolye impos- 
tume, eatynge partes of the bodye. 1539 Mirr, Mag., 
Dk. Clarence xi. 3 No cankar fretteth fle.sh so sore. 1563 
T. Gale Antidot. ii. 79 Cankers in the mouthes of the chil- 
dren. 1595 Shake. John v. ii. 14 Heale the inueterate 
Canker of one wound, By making many. 1599 A. M. Ga- 
belkouePs Bk. Physic 248/2 When as a woman getteth 
an ohduratede Breste, & feareth leaste it he the Cancker. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 282 The Canker in the mouth 
. . is a rawness of the mouth and tongue, which is full of 
blisters. 1630 Wadsworth Sp, Pilgr. viii. 88 Who had 
halfe his nose eaten away with a Canker. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni, Alch, §99. 163 Women that have Cankers in their 
breasts. X70X Lond. Gaz. No. 3723/4 Her [a mare’s] Tongue 
almost eaten off with a Canker. rx72o W. Gibson 
riePs Guide li. Ixiii. (1738) 219 A mishapen or rusty Bit . . 
will create those sort of Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. 
1752 Berkeley Thoughts Tar-Water Wks. HI, 497 The 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker as they 
call X83X Youatt Horse xix, (1847) 401 Canker is a 
separation of the horn from the sensible part of the foot. 

1 2. Rust, Obs. exc. dial. 

X533 Elyot Cast, Helthe i. 9 Choler, grene lyke to grene 
cankar of mettalls. 1557 Bible (Genev.) Matt, vi. 19 Wher 
the mothe and kanker corrupt, xsyo Levins Manip, 71 
The canker on \ron, Jerrugo, 1855 Whitby Gloss., Canker, 
rust ; oxidization on any metal, hut especially iron. 

3. A disease of plants, esp. fruit-trees, character- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tissues. 

iSSS Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 239 The disease of 

trees that the Latines caule Caries, which we may caule 
the worme or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 54 Crab trees, .are usually free 
from the Canker. 28x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. v. <1814) 
264 The canker or erosion of the bark and wood is a disease 
produced often . . by a poverty of .soil 1846 J. Baxter L ibr. 
Tract. Agric. 1 . 62 Such trees are. .not iiabie to canker. 


b. (See quot.) 

X713 Lond, 4 Country Brew, 11. (1743) 9 ® Suffering others 
with their Shoes to tread on many of the Corn.s of the Malt 
while thw He working on the Floor^ which is often attended 
with ill Consequences ; for, by bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, etc. 

4. A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the buds and leaves of plants ; a canker-worm. 

c X4^ ProfHp. Parv. 60/2 Cankyr, worme of a tre, teredo. 
XS78 Banister //mA Man 1.6 The eyes of. .Betles, Cankers, 
& such other. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Milton Lycidas 45 
As killing as the canker to the rose. x6sx Raleigh's Ghost 
XIX The garden worm commonly called a Canker. 1782 
Marshall in Phil, Trans. LXXIIL 217 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which turnips are liable, none have 
proved more fatal here than the Black Canker Ca species of 
Caterpillar). 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr, X03 1 ’he prophet 
[Jonah] was offended, - that the canker was sent to destroy 
his favorite plant. 


J* 5. An infenor kind of rose ; the dog-rose 
{Rosa canind). Obs. exc. locally. 

1582 Hester Pkiorav, Seer, 1. xi. ii The huddes of Can- 
kers or Wilde Eglantine* X506 Shaks. i Hen. IV, t, iii. 
176 To put downe Richard, that sweet louely Ro.se, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 2623 Flet- 
cher Maid of Mill 20 A white rose or a canker. 1846 
SowERBY Eng, Bat. 111 . 230 The Wild Rose is some- 
times called the Canker m various parts of the Country. 


b. A local name for (a.) the common Wild 
Poppy {PapaverRhseas)\ {b.) the Dandelion {Leon- 
todon Taraxacum ) ; {cS) a toadstool or other 
fungus. (Britten & Holl.) 

Q. fg. (from senses 1 - 4 ) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and secretly, 

1564 Palfrbyman in Bauldwids Mor. Philos. To Rdr., 
That pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1383 
Stubbes Anat, Abus. (xB'/y) 105 Three cankers, which*. wn 
eat vp the whole common welth. *507-8 Bacon Honour 4 
Rep., Ess, (Arb.) 68 Enuie which is the canker of Honour. 
1750 Beawes Lex Mercai, (17521 36 An extravagant In- 
terest. .is a sure Canker to their Fortunes. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea (1876) 1 . i* 17 The canker of Byzantian vice. 

7. (See quot.; cf. Cankekbd 4 .) 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the water which is 
called a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so naixed 
together, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly. 


8 , Comb., as canker - bii{ten, -eaten, -hearted, 
-like, '-mouthed, -poisonous, -stomached, -toothed 
adjs. ; canher-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose ; 
also the West Indian plant Solanum bahamense ; 
canker -bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose; 
canker-blossom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker (sense 4 ) ; also fig * ; canker-eat v., to 
eat away like a canker ; f canker-fly, app. some 
kind of caterpillar ; canker-rasli, a variety of 
scarlet fever in which the throat is ulcerated ; 


canker-rose, (a.) the Dog-rose ( «= sense 5 ) ; (A) 
the wild poppy ( «= sense 5 b), ‘ from its colour, and 
from its injuring corn-land’ {Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; cf. 
Turner’s name *red com rose’; cankerweed, a 
dial, name of Ragweed ; f cankerwort, {a.) the 


Dandelion ( = sense 5 b) ; {b.) 7 = cancerwort (see 
Canoeb. See also Canksefbbt, Cabkerwoem. 

2736 P. Browne Jamaica 174 The *Canker Berry. The 
berries are bitterish and thought to be very serviceable in 
sore throats. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 122 My name is lo.st 
By Treasons tooth : bare-gnawne and *Canker-bit. 2733 
Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 187/1 His reputation canker- 
bitten by the venomous tooth of slander, c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. liv. 5 The *Canker-bloomes have full as deepe a die 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses. 1390 — Mids. N. 
in. ii. 282 You iugler, you *canker blossome You theefe of 
loue. a 2619 Daniel Hist. 222 Those corruptions which 
Time hath brought forth to fret and *canker-eate [the state], 
2393 Drayton Eclog. x. 81 A leaveless *'Canker-eaten Bow. 
1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4847/4 Her [a mare’s] Tongue Canker- 
eaten. 2633 Walton AngtergZ There be of Flies, Cater- 
pillars, and ^Canker flies, and Bear flies. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. clxvii. 1034 '^Cankerhearted against God. 
*339 Mirr. Mag. 704 (R.) [Dissimulation] ^canker-like de- 
vours it to the root. 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr, 434 They 
[cocks] may.. become seam-eyed or *canker-mouthed. 1872 
Palgrave Lyr. Poems 47 The ^canker-poisonous chains. 
2712 tr. Fomei's Hist. Drugs 1 . 112 The Wild, or '^ Canker- 
Rose, called Cinosbaton. x86i Miss ait Flower. PL 
II. 233 Rosa canina (Common Dog-rose) . . another of its 
names, the Canker-Rose. 2607 Lingua in. ii. in Hazl 
DodsUy IX. 388 Those '^canker-stomached, spiteful crea- 
tures. 1788 Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop 27 Sept. (Globe) 428 
A ^canker-toothed, caterpillar critic. 

Canker (kae-^ksi), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To infect or consume with canker. 

2398-2664 [see Cankerp;d 1, 3]. 1750 Johnson Ramhl, 

No. 95 T* I To canker the root. 

t D. To corrode, rust, tarnish. Obs. exc. dial, 

c 1420 [see 2], 2S70-X799 [see Cankered 2], 

2. fig. To infect, corrupt ; to consume slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 

a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. 4003 God graunteknyghtes 
rubbe awey the ruste Of covetise, yf it her hertes cankir, 
2641 Milton Ch, Discip. n. (1851) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker'd in her principles . . then the art of 
policie. 1730 Johnson Rambi. No. 8s r it Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts. *830 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxvi, No lapse of moons can canker Love.^ 2875 E. White 
Life in Christ i\. xi.(i878) X19 A world smitten with a curse 
which cankers half its blessings, 

3 . inir. To become cankered ; f to rust, to grow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester {dial.). Also fig. 

13x9 Horman Vnlg,, This latton basen cankeryth, for 
faulte of occupyeng. x6io Shaks. Tenf. iv. i. 192 As with 
age, his body ougher growes, So his minde cankers, a 1626 
Bacon Physiol. 4 Med. Rem. (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 1879 G. Macdonald F. Faber 
1 . vii. 75 It cankers and breeds worms. 

Caiikered (kss'qkaid), ///, a. Forms ; 5 can- 
kerd, 5-7 -cred, 6 -karde, -card, -eexd, 
-ckerde, -ckered, -ckred, -orid, (.SV. -karit, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -kcart, -kart, kankyrryt), 6-7 
eankard, 6-8 -kred, 7 -cered, 6- cankered, 
[f. Canker v. -h-iD.] 

1 . Ulcerated, gangrened, 

2398 Trevisa Barth, DeP.R. xvm. xxiv, (2495) 782 Rotyd 
wounde.s. .cancred other festred. 2720 Welton SuJfer.Sm 
of God 11 . xxiv. 654 Old cankered sores, 
f 2. Rusted, corroded ; tarnished. Obs. exc. dial* 
1570 Levins Manip. 49 Cankred, ferrugimms. vtjgci 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IVfiv. iv, 72 The canker’d heapesof strange- 
atchieued Gold. i6xi Bible Jos. v. 3 Your Mid and siluer 
is cankered. xyM G. Smith Laborat, I, 227 The iron, .will 
become cankered. 

3 . Of plants: a. Infected with canker, h* 
Eaten by a cankerworm. 

cx^ More De iyuat. Noviss. Wks. 88/a The cancred rote 
of pride. *664 Evelyn Kal. ffort. {X729) 205 If you find any 
[Tulips] to be Canker’d, *803 Ann. Rev. L 767/x A new 
and effectual method of. . curing cankered trees, 2837 
Hawthorne Twice-told T* (1851) I. vi. X15 To pine ana 
droop like a cankered rosebud. 

1 4 . Infected, polluted ; infectious, venomous. 
26^ Milton Arcades 53 What the . . hurtful worm with 
canlwred venom bites, *679 Plot Stafiordsh* (1686) 106 
The Colepit waters, especially those they call Canker’d 
waters, that kill all the fish wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. 

6. fig. Infected with evil ; corrupt, depraved. 
«'X44o York M^si, vil 97 Here is a cankerd company. 
*323 Douglas Mneis v, iv. 72 Defend 30W fra that cankyrit 
Iv.r. kankeyryt] cast. *535 Coverdale 52 O thou 
olde canckerde carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe, x353 Hakpspielo Divorce Hen. VIII <1878) 296 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresy. 1695 Kennett Pdin 
Afmq. App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
men. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. ii. 9 The . . most cankered 
villain. *£^7 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets vm, 290 A can- 
kered profligate, case-hardened in sensuality. 

6. fig. Malignant, envious ; ill-natured, spiteful ; 
ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 
were exceedingly frequent in i6th c.) 

25x3 Douglas JBneis v. xi. X2 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. *335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 60 Cniell and 
crabit, and cankent of kynd. 1333 Fardle Facions Pref. 
20 Any cankered reprehendour of other mens doynge.s. 
*593 Shaks. John n. 1 194 A wicked will . . A cankred 
Grandams wiiU 16x8 Stukkley Feiii. in Harl, Mtsc. 
(Malh.) III. 394 A cancered enemy to God and his Sove- 
reign. *816 Scott A ntiq. xxv, * What ails ye to be cankered, 
man, wi’ your friends?’ *839 C. Bronte Shirl^ x. 246 The 
vinegar discourse of a cankered old maid. 

CailJceredly (kge'gkoidii), adv. [f, prec. + 
Spitefully, malignantly ; peevishly, 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 447 Rycht canfcartUe he 
ansuerit him. *559 Mirr. Mag* 401 So cankardly he had 
our kin in hate. 
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Ca'n&erednesSa -[f.asprec. + >NEss,] Malice, 
spite ; ill-hiimour ; crabbed temper. 

2538 Sir T. Wriotiiesly in Ellis Orzg-. Lett. n. II. 109 
Thinking; . . with his cleinencye to conquerre their cancerd- 
nes.^ 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., Prcf. to Luke 3a, With 
roalicious cancardnesse. 2660 Hacket Perm. V^kitehall 
ffl2 Mar. 8 The cankardness of two men cost them fourty 
years bondage more. 

'Camkerfret, Obs. or dial. [See next, and 
the verb.] , 

“t 1 . Corrosion by rust. Obs. 

16x8 Bolton Plorns n. iii. 86 That the Armes of the Ro- 
mans might not take du.st, or canker-iret. |Or is thi.s t>b. ?] 

2 . ‘Copperas’ Verdigris). 3 . ■'A sore or 
blister in the mouth. liastl Halliwell. 

+ Dankerfeety Oh. [f. Canker sh. + Frit 
pm. ppk. * eat-en away, -gnawed' *.] ' a. ■ Eaten away 
with ‘canker’ or gangrene; b. Corroded with ms t. 

' 13597 R. -'Glouc. 899 Somme by come cancrefrete, Be som'me 
blyme oher 'wode.- i'6o3 H. Crosse Feriues Cemmm. <1878) 
56 B'lades. .canker-fret and rustic within, 

t €a‘2ikerja?et, f. Obs. [f. Canker sh. + 
Fret w.] ■ ■ a. irons. To eat with ‘ canker b. 
intr. To become 'cankered ; to rust. 

164a Rogers Uamnan 36 Wliich else through ease and 
selfe-love would rust and cankerfreL Ibid. 103 Ere [this 
sin] have cankerfretted the soul. 

CaiiJkeiriiig' ika"i|ksrig), t?. [f. Canker 37. 

. , That cankers : see Canker v. 

X388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 69 Thorouj cancrynge 
rust [138a rust wastynge]. is *3 More Rich. Ill (1641) 
439 Neither fretting time, nor cancaring oblivion, 1673 
T, MtwcK {iitk} Cure for the Cankering Errors of the .New 
Eutychians. 2775 Adair Amer. hid. 196 The rust it had 
contracted, through the fault of cankering time. 1814 
SooTHEY Imcrjpt. xxxvii. Wks. III. 158 A .dow__and can- 
kering malady. 383* Lander Exped. Niger I. i. 32 Cut- 
lasses. .half devoured with cankering ru-st. 
t Ca’nkerly, m. and udv. Oh. [f. Canker sA 
-f-LY.] = Cankered, Cankeredly, 
xSSb H. Gifford Oi/kdimers 1(2875) 6 That crabbed and 
canckerly naturde curre, 

Casikerous (kse'ijkarss), Forms; 6”-8 can- 
crous, 7 cankrotis, -ckerons, -carous, 7- oan- 
korous. [f. Canker sb. + -00s, after It. mneheroso^ 
F. dtancretix.l 

1 . Of the nature of a Canker, or eating sore; 
cancerous, gangrenous. 

i'S43 TRAiiERON Figds Chirwrg. n. iil, 28 'The begynnynge 
of canorous corruptimi. i6»$ Susfl, Be Mareh* Countr. 
E'mrm 390 Cankrous vlcers of the mouth, lyas BsADLiry 
' Fam. hkt. s, v. Malanders^ Being a shaip Salve, it will 
kill the candkerous Humour, 
t b. Rusty, like rust. Obs. 

Biggs New Disp, r tfe A canckerous and asruginous 
quality, 

c. Of the nature of canker or blight in plants. 
axS66 B. Tayijor Vineyard Saint Poems <2866) «o6 The 
vines were brown with cankerous mst. 2866 Felton Am. 
4- Med, Gr, L xl 296 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering, 

1 2 . Affected with canker ; in a state of decay. 
3tl$09 W. M, Man m Mmme in HalUw. Charm. Bks, (2857) 
99 Your flesh, rotten ; your bones, cankerous, 

3. iiaring the qualities of a canker; eating 
into the flesh ; corroding ; infectious. 

t6gx T. H(ale| Acc. New Imeni. 17 A Canotvems and 
CoiTodingstiitetance, 28353 Mss. Browki hg P rmmth. Bmnd 
Poems 2850 1 . 286 These caakcrems fetters. 

4 . fig. 

s^S*® 0 WEER Dremm (2860) 18 Cank’nous eauy. a 1734 
North Exam, iil vL r 36.4^ His Wcards wrt caiicrousjarid 
fall m Exemmewts. 273s Tpo«scm Liberty iv. 50 T^n- 
nkk rule . . whose tsmerom rfxackles *»ijs’d The envenom'd 
sowi. 3i®S2 Mas. pAAWO FeMcy 4* P, 1 . 200 A cankerous 
regret. 

tSaiilceirBforiii (ka*gkarw»jai), [Canker sk 4.] 

I , A caterpillar that destroys buds and leav^, 
a Canker (sense 4'-* b. (in U. S.) The larra 
of the Otmieirm brumaia or winter moth. 

1530 Paisgr. 202/2 Cancker worme, mr de chancre, tbxt 
Bible Jml i 4 'I’hat which tlw: locurt hath left, hath the 
catiker-worme eaten. 2834 Cannk Necess. Separ. {1849) 36 
Viper«>M g«>eratioo, catapillaa^ kimIk, canker-worms, 
»a» Scott Pfomat. v, Pestiieatial hewy .* as a canker- 
worm in tlws ro8ft-garlatMi of the Spouse. 2842 Emerson 
Lact Times Wks. iBohui II. a6o The canker-worms have 
crawled £0 the tojjmost bough of the wild elm. Iomcf, 
Birds Nilimgw. 296 From the trees spun down the caoker- 
W'oms iq>o«i the pa»er#-hy. 

'2. fig ■ 

2380 in Farr's S. F. C1845) II, m Uatothe jmiiwte acanker- 
worme ed'ea*. WS42 Mivrm Cm. Cmd. vL (xSss) xai Must 
tradition, - be the perpetuall c»nktr-w«srmc to eat emt Gods 
coinmsmdmentst ilfeS Froode NisL III. »ii 248 
Lies, .are cawkerworaw, and spoil all caiatM, food or had. 
Ciytlkiay ikse^nkwi), a. Also 4- owalcry. £f. 
Canker sk +-tC3 

I I . Of the nature of a cankar ; gangroaom Oh. 
»3S98 Tmvm*. SmA he P.M. vii. ik. (2493) «« 3 !^oi a» 

ttagew! » a cankry po«M»e in the 
2 . Affected wim Cakkei. 

2674 R, 0 »»Kf Imj. ^Ak Physic f§ Others fswsea'd to 
be| Uanktry or Blarfc-Chollery. 

f b. Kusty ; sifaTed m if with rest. Oh. 

*7|4 WooAW in J. Burlott Cmwhmmss Cimwdm*s M&t. , 
140 The iak being turned kwn m 4 caukry , 

«. Of trees. i 

«l% Wc»i.i»ci: Syst Arrk, (1^2) 2^ Cut eM as mwh w 
yw« cmi of £fw Cfetnkry Bouglis, 280* W. Fonsina FV*di 


Trees vii. (1S24) 188 Finding the pear-trees in Rensington 
gardens in a very cankery, and unliuitful state. 

3 . fig. Cankerous ; ill-humoured, crabbed. Sc. 
2786 Burns Ep. Major Logan iv, Canl^ie care. 2791 A. 
Wilson Eppie Dell Poet. Wks. (2846) 85 Right cankry 
to hersef she cracket. — Poems (1826) 40 yam.) The can- 
kriest then was Idttled up to daffing. 

Gankin g, vbL sb. : see Cank z;. 

Canmesse. Obs. A variant of Canvass. 

1570 Levins Mmtip. 85 Canmesse, canabis. 

Gann, v. Naut. See Con, 

27SZ Smollett Per, Pk. (2779) I. ii. 24, I must confess 
you did not steer; but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. 2826 Scott in Lockhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Though 
I shall not desire to steer, I am. the only person that can 
cann, as Lieut. Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 
Gann, obs. form of Can. 

II CaxiXLa (kss'na), sb.^ [T. cemnm reed, Cane, 
taken in Bot. as the name of an entirely different 
genus.] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Maranlacese), with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 

2664 Evelyn Nal I/ort, (1729) 197 Sow on the Hot-bed . . 
Canna Indica. .and the like rare and exotic Plants. 1767 
J. Abercrombie Ev. Man own Card. n\0il2, Canna, Indian 
shot, or canacorus, 2883 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept, 4/1 Mark 
also the crescent-shaped bed of Cannas — the Indian shot, 
as it is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a missile. 

11 Oaxina, See Cane 7. 

2600 PoRY Leds A frka ii. 61 A Canna (a measure proper 
to this region containing two elles) of course cloth is solde 
for halfe a peece of gold. 

Ganna (in i6th c. canmcht^, Sc. form of can- 
not : see Can v. 

2722 'R.AuskY Poems (1877) II. 367 He disnalive that canna 
link The glass about. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
185s I. 230, 1 canna read Greek — except in a Latin transla- 
tion done into English. 

Canna, var. of Cannach. 

Cannabal, obs. form of Cannibai., 

CannaMc (kanae^bik), a. [f. Gr, Havim. 0 ts (L. 
cantiabis) hemp-f-ic.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic compositicnf a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as papkr mdcM. Ca^nnabene fChtmi), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-smelling liquid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Ca*3inabin {fikem.\j the 
poisonous resin of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca'imabia© of or pertaining to hemp, jj Can- 
nabis Indioa, Indian hemp ; tim dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cantmiis saiwa^ 
grown in warm countries. 

2732 B AiUEY voL 1 1 , Canmtbme, cf hemp or hempen. 2^1 
Watts Dki. Ciiem, VL 392 Cannabene exerts a powerful 
iatoxicatinK action, though in this respect it is less energetic 
<han cannahin, the resin of Indian hemp. Ibid.^ 1 . 735 Can- 
nabis indica , . used in tile East as an intoxicating agena 

Cannabie, obs. Sc. form of Canopy. 
Cailiiacll(ka‘nax). Sc. Also canna. fa. Gaelic 
cdnackil The Cotton-grass {JErwpk&rum). 

2803 Mss. Grant Poems 43 (J am ) The doiray cannach of 
the wat'ry moors. 1804 Grahame Sabbath 344 Where the 
leafless canntchs wave their tufts Of rilfcy white. *820 Scott 
Lady of L, 11. xv, S'till as 'the caaaa's homy beawl 285* 
D. Mow Desert, Churchyard, The hoary cannadh. 
Gamiailyie, cannala^ obs. ff. CanaiIiLI!* 
CaimaMn, obs. form of Cannikin. 

Caamal, obs. t Cannkl, Canal, Kennel. 
Canxiapie, obs. form of Canopy. 

Gannas, caimesa, obs. Sc. ff. Canfas sk 
Canne, obs. form of Can sbj, KhanI. 
Gaosned (kmnd), ppl a. [L Can Put up 
or preserved in a can : tinned. 

218^5 Mom. Stoa< 23 Apr., Canned milk. 2879 Bodoam- 
Wmetuam R&rmma 140 mU, A small quaari^ of canned 
provisions. 2S82 Newspr., Canned beef and amtton. 
Caamefas, obs. form of Canvas sk 
t Gaimel^ caaiel (k^-na), sb.^ Oh. Forms ; 
4-6 camel, 5 canoll, kaael, 6 em&Ue, can- 
nebi, 7-8 cannaXtb See also Canal. [ME. 
cam/, Jhmc/, a. ONF. ctmc/ channel of a river, 
conduit, etc. ; the centml OF. form was chaml, 
whenos the parallel ME. ckmd, later ckamuL 
F. cam/, chaml, correspond to Pr., Sp. emud, It 
cmaki^Cl^. mtml-cm pipe, jpoove, diannel, etc. 
Afta: Canal was introduced in e., 'carnml 
gradually became obsolete, though sense a still 
exists in the form ICbnnil, atuf Cannxl-bonb, 
from sense 5, is In i8th c, dictionaries. In both 
of these senses ckannd also occuis m a parallel 
form ; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by Channel or hj Canal.] 

1 1 , (form cam/) The natural bm of a stream <£ 
water ; a water-course. Oh. Now Channiel. 

a x-pG Cursor M. xS &5 He didkt wafers tE 1pm- c«ndb 
|«t ^ com fm. /bid. 112577 <Gm.) |a-w har caael C*. n 
chauel] md schp Ike »e| tuna. And ate dl hairis Hk a ’haw. 

1 3 . (forms cmtcl, mmml) The gutter or surfoce 
water-couiie in a stoeet, w by a load. This sense 


'Still survives as ICennel sk% q,v. (The :i8th -e. 
spelling camtal was app. influenced by canal i) 
c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 335 bei grutchiden 
a^ens pis water, and drunken podel water of j?e canel. c 1450 
Lonelich Grail xxxix. 244 Is llkned to a flood . . that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. CX440 Promp. Parv. 60/2 
Canel, or chanelle [H. in the weye, P. in the strete], caiia^ 
lis [P. aguagmni]. 2333 More Apol. xxxii. Wks. 896/1 
They wyll . .knele downe in the kanel and make their praiei-s 
in the open strete.s. 2563 Homilies 11. Gluttony, etc. (1859) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as in a lothsome sink 
or canell. 2666 Pepys Diary 6 Sept., it was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 1 . 83 The common 
cannals in the streets, 

jig. 2540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 59 All the stynkynge 
canelles of vice. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 92 Unravell your 
lives, sweep the hid comers, rake the cannels. 
f 3 . (form canel) A pipe or tube ; a tap for a 
cask. Oh. 

c 2420 Pallad. m Husb. i. 464 Ganels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat. <:246o J. Russell Bk. Nurture m 
Buhees Bk. 221 Looke )?ow haue tarrens [and] wyne canels. 
2629 Church.m. Acc. Houghion-le -Spring Giuen for a 
spidick and a Canneli— jif. 
i*d:. Channel, passage- Oh. 

2562 Hoby tr. Castiglione*s Covrtyer (1577) Xij a, When 
the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule caa 
not through them worke hyr feates. 

fS. The neck- Ohs. ^ Channel shA 10, Ken- 
nel sb.^ [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has F. canneau du ccl 
* the nape of the neck’, Littrd * le conduit qiii 
traverse le cou*, evidently the medullary canal of 
the cervical vertebrze (see F. nnqne in Devic). 
MMzner compares also L. candlis animm wind- 
pipe. Hence Cannel-bone, Channel-bone.] 

4::i34o Gaw. 4* Or, Kni. 2298 Kepe by kanel at jds kest, 

f 6. (See quot.) Obs. 

c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 60 (MS. K.) Canel of a \>^fi,cmieUm. 
7 . Comb, (sense 2), canel-dung, caml-raker (cf. 
Kennel) ; (sense 5) camel - piece, a piece eff 
armour for the neck ; see also Cannel-bone. 

2503 H. Smith Serm. (1866) II. 33 When we knocked at 
the ®cannel-door, then the good door was shut. 2480 Caxton 
Ckron. ccxlviii. 316 The women . . came out with stones 8c 
*canel dunge [Fabyan 599 ‘ordure of the strete']. 2430 
Lydg. Ckron. Troyiii xxii, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer That on the orest fastned be a forne The * Canell pece 
more easy to be borne, cxe/so Cocke Lorells B. 10 Be- 
wardes, brycke bomer.s, and *canel rakers. 2542 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 244/1 Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Bysliop, 
tancardbearer or cannelraker, 2580 Baeet Alv. C 58 A 
caimel tsikxx,purgator plate arum. 

CaBnel iksemel), Forms: 6 canel, (7-8 
canole, 7 cannol), 7 cannell, eannal, 8 canal, 
oannil, kennel, (7-8 cbannel, 8-9 candle), 7- 
cannel [Of northern, prob, Lancashire origin. 
Candle, cannle is the Sc. and northern form of 
candle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since early in the i8th c., that canncl-cml is 
really « ‘ candle-coal*. It d^oes not appear in evi- 
dence that the pronunciation of candle as can% 
goes back in Lancashire to the i6th c., though 
such may 'be the case. A greater difficulty is that 
it is doubtful whether the original name was not 
simply canel, rather than cannel coal : see the first 
mention in Leland 15 38. But no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination. 
The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

a 2734 North Liifes L 294 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal It is .so termed, as I guess, because the 
manufacturers iu that country use no candle, but work by 
the light of their coal Are. 2796 Kirwan Afin. IL 52 Can- 
nel <S>al 7 *his is found chiefly in Lancashire, its proper 
name is Candle Coal, as it bums like a Candle, but Candles 
in that shire are called Cannels. 2811 Pinkerton Petral. 
I, 572 Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its iame is clew and pant, like that of a candle. 
28^ Sir G. MtAn/Iome Tour 24 It seems to be tlie general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ‘ Can- 
ner coal 287s Rosmsoti Whitby Gkss. (E.D. S.) Cannie, 
z candle. CauMle-coal or kennel-coal, so called because it 
burns without smoke like a candle.] 

A bituminous coal (in Scotland called parrot- 
coal), which bums with a very bright flame, and, 
from its richness in TOlatile matter, is mneh used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas : its texture 
is sufficiently compact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and pollmed like jet. 

1^8 Lklaho lih. VII, 47 Mr. Badeshau bath a place 
caullld Hawo a myte from Wigan. He hath foundc moclwe 
Otnol like Se G»!e in his Groumki very profitable to hy«* 
2%3 R. Blome Brittanm in N. 4- Q. Ser. i«. VII. 48^1 
Wigan is famous for. .the choicest Coal in England called 
caandll tbm B. B. Diet Cmt. Crew, Cemmi, clwioe 
Caali . . that Blaae and Bwn plmsanily. 2700 Leigh JLeme. 
f Chesh. in N.fO. Ser, m, VI 1 . 485/® The Kennel near 
Haigh, from which by dkttlktkm in a retort, will come over 
a very sevone vitriohe wat«r. *834 Sir G. H*ao Hmte 
Tmrx4 In livwpool and elsewhere it is advertised fm 
beards ami. j^carda ‘Coal aiid Cannel sold hereb xdm 
Tymoall Glac. n. App, 437 Bq^cad Carmel , , was once a 
mw rf nwd. *06* DaBy Tel 16 July Advt., The * Curfy* 
Caand M* a atnaH wtrict k Flfetstoe yMds a Saic|^ pw- 
eenuife of cmde mfocml «!. .than any oumei 
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attrib. 5869 Roscoe Ekm. Chem, 98 'Cannet gas is said 
to be equal to 34.4 candles, 

b. Also called mnml cmL 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit, i. 735 Commonly called 
Canole cole. 1679 Plot S taffordsh. (1686) 123 The Cannel- 
coal being the hardest, .will take a passable polish. n xyaS 
WooDWAaD 0 .) Our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. S773 Geutl, Mag. May, A head of his present maje.sty, i 
cut in caonil coal, 1878 Green Coal i. 30 Cannel coal does 
not soil the fingers. , 

c. Occasionally, also channel coal, by assoc, i 

with Cannj-x sb,^ and its variant Chanhjkl. i 

1669 lasTKR in Ray’s Philos, Lett, (1718) 55, I do think | 
them not Channel because they bum witli much Difficulty. ; 
1751 S. Whatley Ling, GazeUer, Wigan (Lane.) Channel- ' 
coal, which . . may be taken up in a nandkerchief without 
soiling it. . .I'hey make &nuff-boxe.s and other toys of it. 

d. Often (since 1700) written candk-coaL 

(see above]. 1769 De Foe’s 'J'ourGt. Brit. III. 281 
Between Wigan and Bolton, is found great I^ienty of what 
they call Cand or Candle Coal. X793 Statist. Acc, Scotl. 
VIl. 424 (Jam.) At Blair, beds of an inflammable substance, 
having some re.seiublance of jet, here called candle-coal, 
or light coal. 1805 Porhyth Eeanties Scotl. II. 467 I’hat 
lightj hard, gre^'-coloured species called here candle coal. 

t Ca'imel, v, Obs. Sc. [a. i"', canne4cr.\ * To 
channel, to chamfer’ (Jamieson). 

Cannel, -ell, var. Canijl, Obs.,, Sc, f. Candle. 
t Cammel-’bone. Obs. Forms; 4-7 canel-, 

5 e.aaielle-, 5-7 canneli-, 6 cainell-, 6-7 canoll-, 

7 canal-, kannell-, cannel-. [f. canel, hand, kenel 
Gteck’; see (Jannkl.j*A 1 5, and Channisl sb., 
whence also the form Channkl-bone.] 

1 . The * neck-bone ’ : perh. properly the cervical 
vertebrse, which form the medullary canal. (But 
it is not easy to know in what sense early writers 
used it. Quotations ^1420, 1593, may belong to 
sense 2 ; and tlie Diet, explanations of 1 7-1 8th c. 
are of uncertain authority.) 

c X369 Ch.w.'CEu Dethe Blaimche 943 Hyt [her neck] was 
w’hite smothtt streght, and pure flatle Wythouten liole or 
canel-boon. c *420 A niurs A rth. xl. 12 I'lie squrd squappes 
in toe His cand-bone allsoe, And cleuet his schild clene. 
* 5 S 7 K. Arthur (Copland) iv. xxviii, His swerd kerued him 
unto hi.s candl hoone. 1^3 Golding /I/r A 284 [He| 

thrust him through the place in wiiich the necke and shoul- 
ders joine, He groarul, and from his caniiell-bone could 
scarcely pull the stake. 1656 Blount Glossoeir., Cannel 
hongi the Neck or ’I’hroat-boiie, 1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs 
Atxhit. 149 'i'he cannd bone of the Tnroat. X67S--95 Phil- 
LH'S, Cannel-lnme, the net.k-bone or wind-pipe. 1721 Bailey, 
CamLifone, the Net;k or I'liruat Bone, so named, Iwause oi 
its resembling a Canal. 

2 . The collar-bone or clavicle. 

c X420 tsee prec.] X470 H enuy Wallace v. 823 Baith canndl 
bayne list ed. 1570 collar-bane] and schuidir blaid in twa, 
Throuch tlie mid cost, the gud suerd gart he ga. 

Fatten Exp. Scot. 47 (Jam.) The I^irde Hume, .had a Tall 
from his horse, and bunit so the canell-bone of his neck, 
that he was fayne to be caryed straight to Edenborowe. 
*603 Holland Plutarch’s M&r. 409 His cannell bone was 
broken which knitteth tlie two shoulders together in the 
forepart, i6xx Cotgr., Clmncuies, the kannell bones, chan- 
neil bones, necke- bones, craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) from the bottome of the throat vnto the top of the 
shoulder. 1656 Dugajkd Gate Lot. UhL § 2x9. 6i Ibe two 
Shoulder-blades (which the Cannel-bones, called in birds, 
furcute, that is little fork,s, coupk to the Chest). 

3. ? 'i'he haunch- bone or ilium of an animal. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Knrture in Bahees Bk. (i 863 ) 145 

Betwene be hyndur leggis Lof ]?e cony] breke pe cimelle 
buone. x6xo SIarkh.am Masterp. ix, clvu. 463 The vpper 
thigh bone goeth into the pot of the Caanel-bone. 

Casmel coal : see Cannul sbS* 
t Camaellate, -elate, d. Arch. Obs. [After 
It. canncilcUo * wrought hollow or chamfered as a 
reed’ i Florio), and F. cannele, pa. pple. of camuler 
to channel or Bute, as canneler tine colonne', cf. 
eamteau Bating, and med.L. canelhis channel 
(The number oi n\ and /’s is thus quite unfixed.) 
The Fr. and Jt. words are taken as immediately 
connected with canneUa. camielk, dim. of eatina, 
eantie reed, cane, but F. canneau can hardly be 
separated from OF. cand, one of the forms of 
mml : see Canal, Channbl.I Channelled, fluted. 

X673 Kay ZVrtrL (X73S) IL 339 They are cannellate, and 

there are now «andit»g seventeen of thew. F.Vkwsion 
in Phil. T mm, II. ^79 These Filiaw. .are canellate. 

tCaimel-mau. Oh. 

*6x0 Markham Mmierp. n. wvui 389 Some canell mile, 
■or other naile piercing the soalc. 2639 T. Di Grey CompL 
Horsmn. 199 if your hor» have gotten a sore foot by mean® 
<of any cannell-nayle* 

Ca»illielTni'0 (kaemHifii). Also S cwaaliire. 
[a. F. mmmlurt groove, £ cmtmkr to Chahnbl,] 
A groove, fluting ; also called Channkldrk. 
Hence Oamnetoed a., grooved, fluted. 

*7SS GeaiL Mag. XXV. xaS The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; Its canalur® or ribs, which serpmthse, are 
cro«ed by circular lilies. 3^866 Comk, Mag. Sept. 350 The 
hinder cannelure of the bullet, GasEitEit Gtm xS3 Swiss 
long-range carmelured btillets, 

II (kaemcHa). [a. F. canmgmn 

*"• Pg. mne^uim, Sp. cmifui.'l A kind of white 
cotton cloth from the East Indies* 
xE|y in Cmjc ; and in mod. Dktt, 

(kamaj). [f. Can v.S -p -3»1 ; dT. Can- 

XiK».J One who ans jaeat, fishi, fmit, tdc. 


1878 N. H. Bishop Paper Canoe 120 The canners 
take a large portion of the best peaches. 1878 Robinson’s 
Epitome of Lit. Sept. 136/2 A canner of tomatoes. Mod. 
Newspaper, Fifteen million lobsters are annually used by 
the Maine canners. 

Cannery fkaem^ri). [£ as prec. + -eey.] A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 1 

X879 Echo 18 Oct, i/s The salmon canneries in Oregon, j 
x88o Libr. Univ. Kmavl. XI. 47 iOregon) The first {salmon] | 
cannery was established in x868 by Mr. Hume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -ess, obs. Sc. forms of Canvas. 
Cannet (kse-net). Jler. [a. F. canette, dim. of 
emu duck.] A duck, borne as a charge, without 
feet or bill. 

Cannibal (km-nibal). Forms : '6-8 canibal, 
6-7 caiiiball(e, cannibaU, 7 cannabal, 7- can- 
nibal. [In i6th c. pi. Canibales, a, Sp. Ccaiibaks, 
originally one of the forms of the ethnic name 
Carib or Cadbes, a fierce nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been anthro- 
pophagi, and from whom the name was subse- 
quently extended as a descriptive term. 

Professor J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, has pointed out 
that /, n, r interchange dialectally in American languages, 
whence the variant forms Caniba, Caribe, Galibi : and that 
Columbus’s first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Cauibales, explained as ‘ los de Caniba 
or Canima* ; when he landed on Hayti, he heard the name 
of the people as Caribes send their count:^ C<2?Y//; the latter 
was afterwards identified with ^Puerto Rico, named by the 
Spaniards ‘ Isla de Carib * which in some i-slands Colum- 
bus says, ‘they call Caniha, but in Hayti Carib*. Ap- 
parently, however, it was only foreigners who made a place- 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo {Plist. 
Gen. 11. viii. ) caribe slgniti^s ‘ brave and daring *, with which 
Prof. Trumbull compares the Tupi cuT^yba ‘superior man, 
herc^ mr ’. Caub- an is app. another variant =€aribmn ; cf. 
Galibi above-mentioned. 

Columbus’s notion on hearing of Caniba was to associate 
the name with the Grand Khan, whose dominions he be- 
lieved to be not far distant ; he held ‘ que Caniba noes otra 
cosa sino la gente del Gran Can To connect the name with 
Sp. mn. It. cane. L. canis dog, was a later delusion, enter- 
tained by Geraldini, Bp. of San Domingo, 152 x~s; it natu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the 16th c., and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form canibal in 
association with the sense anthropophagi. See Prc£ Trum- 
buU’s article, in N. ^ Q. Ser. v. iV. 17X.] 

1 . A man {psp. a savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 
per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 

*553 Eden 7'reat. New hid. (tr. Sebastian Munster Cos- 
mog. is) Arb. 30 Columbus . . sayled toward y«^South, and 
at f length came to the Ilandes of the Canibals. Paid 
because he came thether on the Sundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the Hand . . Dominica . . Insula Cracis. . 
was also an Ilande of the Canfoales. xsss — Decades New 
World (tr. Peter Martyr isix) l (Arb.) 66 The wylde imd 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, which 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesshe (and called of the 
olde writers Anthropopha]^) . . Vexed with the incursions 
of these raanhuntyng Cambales, R, Scot Discov. 

Witcher. II. ix, Kin to the Anthropophagi and Canibals. 
xg94 J. Davis Seaman’s Seer. ti. {x6aj) 12 The Canibals of 
America flye the presence of men. x6^ Shaks. Otk. i. iii, 
143 The Canibals that each others eate. x66x Hicker- 
iNGiLL Jamaica 76 Thence th^are call’d Caribs, or Canni- 
bals. x6to Estahl, Test x8 The fierce Cannibals of the 
West Indies. 174B Anson Vey. ui. vii. (od. 4) 480 The ne- 
cessity of turning cannibal. 177a Priestley Nat, 4* Rn*. 
Relig. (1782) III. 50 M. Voltaire . . represents the Jews as 
canibals. xSlga Th. Ross tr. Humboidfs Trmf. ill. 214 
Geraldini, who sought to Latinize all barbarous dencanina- 
tions, recognisKsd m the Cannibals the manners of dc^s 
(cams). 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 67 Nearly all blacks 
tmlieve the whites to be cannibals- 

h. ^g. (sometimies formerly as a strong term of 
abase lor ‘ bloodthirsty savage '). 

x;^3-87 Foxe A. 4rM.{ 1684) 111 . 739 (On Boneris portrait) 
This Cannibal in three years space Two hundred Martyrs 
slew. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen, F 7 , v. v. 61 Butchers and Vil- 
laines, bloudy Caniballes, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
tlmely cropt. 1604 Hieron HVks, 1 . 559 Such are his carnal! 
cardinals, Or rather bloudy canibals. 1845 Stoddakt in 
Bncycl. Metrop. {X847) L 159/1 I'he late Mr. Windham, an 
accompli-shed schoilar . . wh^ Mr. Tooke calls . . a ‘ canni- 
bal and * a cowardly assassin x86o Emerson Cened. Life 
vii. Wks. (Bohnl IL 420 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2 . An animal that preys on its own spedes. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. tS^The shark and great black 

stingray^ are insatiable cannibals. x88x Darwin Barth 
Wor>ns L 37 They [worms] are cannibals- 
8. attrih. Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden isto He is such a vaine Ba* 
sllisco. .& swarmeth in vile Cannibal! words, 1607 Chap- 
man Bmsy D’Amh. Plays 1873 IL 58 To feede The rauenous 
wolfe of thy most Canibal valour, a 1694 Tiijlotson Serm. 
xeix. [1742) VI. 1501 They have the face to complain of the 
cannibal laws, ana bloody persecutions of the church of 
England. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. axo To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites. x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . xiv. 
400 The street poets portioned ont all his joints with can- 
nibal ferocity. ^ ■^•^Sppciaiemast Feb. 240/* He {the shrike] 
is a canniW bird. 

CuPll'bstla’aili rare. In 7 eanniba’Ilian. 
[f. prec. -f -EAX, -IAN.] * CAN-eriBALTO. 

x6o* Carew Cornwall His Canniballian fellowes. 
■xto Blackm. Mag LTIL 52 His catmibaleon majesty* 
C&amil>alic (ksenib^dik), a. [f, as pmc + -Ks.]' 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a caimibaL 
[ »%7 DfCKENS Piokw. (x 84«) I. 4x3 The fat youth gave a 


semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Weller. 1844 — Mari. Cknss. 
xxxvii, .'Preparers of cannibalic pastry, .x8^ Blackie What 
does Hist. Teach I xi.i .In. this worse than cannibalic .style. 
'Caimiljalisll (ksemibalij), a. .£f. .as prec. •4* 
-ISH.] Savouring of cannibalism. 

1:837 Nenv Month. Mag. XLIX. 522 It is rather .a canni- 
balish proceeding. 1863 PassBil. of Creatio?i 291 The poor 
fellow would be horrified at the cannibalish suggestion. 
Canai'b'alism (kEe-nibaliz’m). [f. as prec. +• 
-ISM.] The practice of eating the fle.sh of one’s 
fellow-creatures. Jig. Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

1796 Burke Regie, Peace 1. Wks. VIII.. 177-8 By canni- 
balism, I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, .some part of the bodies of those they have mur- 
dered. 1824 DTsraeli Cnr. Lit., Dk. Buckhm. (1866) 3x2 
The politicail cannibalism of the mob. X879 Wallace 
A zistral.v.gj Cannibalism is . . practised in most of the tribes. 

CanniDalistic (kse^nibalrstik), a. [f. as prec. 

-}- -1ST + -ic.] Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism. Hence GaJimilmll'stically /rdtf. 

1851 Fraser's Mfag. XLIIL 476 They see Englishmen . . 
pugnacious, intemperate, and cannibalistic. 1884 Pall Mail 
Budget 22 Aug. 27/1 Badgers are equally cannibalistic. 
X851 H. Melville Whale x. 55 Queequey was Gene^ 
Washington canniballistically developed. 
OBin.uihBlllt'Jmrare. [see -ITY.] « CANNIBALISM. 
1796 Monthly Mag. I. 29^^. pannibality, ^or man-eating, 
has always existed as a condition and practice of mankind. 

CanniBally (ksemibali), adi). [f. as prec. -f 
-LY ^.] After the manner of a cannibal. Alsoyf^c 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 200 And hee had bin Cannibally 

f iuen, hee might haue boyld and eaten him too. 1702 C. 

Iather dfkjna, Chr. n. App. (1852) 194 To have cannibally 
devoured one another. 

t Ca'iinibe, a. Obs. [Conjectured by some to 
be for F. cam/ ot its OF. dim. canwet.]. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1.. 1x57 Sbowe forth also the can* 
nibe kny ves iite in plantes yonge a branch awaie to take. 
Cannie : see (Janny. 

CaxLXlikiliy caulMxL (kse’nikin). Forms : 
6-9 canni-, cani-, 7 canena-, 9 canakin. [dim. 1 
CAN.y|^.I : (d.T>iSL.hanmken, Idxig. mannikin, panni- 
kin, and see -kin,] A small can or drinking vessel, 
1570 Bp, St. Andrew m Sc. Poems x6th C. 18. 3x3 
fjarn.) Carruse, and hald the cannikin klynclene. 1604 
Shaks* 0th. ii. iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin cliake, 
clinke. {x6$8 Hexham Du. Diet., Kanneken, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse.] 1764 Genii. Mag. XXXIV. 8^ And clink 
the cannikin here below. 1845 Browning Flighty Duchess 
xvi. I When the liquor’s out ■why clink the cannikin? 1849 
Blackw. Mag. LXVl. 570 With a canikm of rum. 
b. slang, (see quots.) 

x688 R. Holme Armoury lu. iii. § 68 Cannikin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. E Diet. Cant. Crew. 

Cauidly (kasmili), adv. Sc. (and mtih. dial.) 
[f. Canny a, -f -ly 5 ^,] Sagaciously, skilfully, pru- 
dently J cautiously, slily ; gently, softly; comfort- 
ably, etc. (see various senses of Canny), 

X636 Rutherford Lett, beix, (1862) L 178 Those who can 
take that crabbed tree handsomely upon their bsuk and 
fasten it on cannily, shall find it such a burden as wings to 
a bird, a 166* Baillie Lett. Ct775) I. X47 (Jam.) He has . . 
carried himself far more cannily than any of that side, a 
Rawsay P'&ems (1800) IL 386 Steering cannily tliro' hie. 
18x6 Scott Aniiq. xxvii. Step lightly and cannily. — BL 
Dwarf vii. i8w Cumbrld. Wesim, Dialog. x8 Sae we 
dud varra connoTy. 1866 Kingsley Herew, xv. 199 , 1 told 
my story as cannily as I could. 

Canuiliess (kse-nines). Sc. [f. as preaf- 
-NKSS.] Sagacity, skilfulness, prudence, cautious- 
ness ; gentleness, quietness. 

a x66a Baillie Lett. (1775] II. 02 (Jam.) When the canni- 
ness of Rothes had brought in Montro.se to our party. *878 
P. Bayne Pnrii. Rxv. in. 8x Native Sootch prudence md, 
canniness. 

n sLTi ’ll ^ 11 jEFj, 'fdsL sbJ- Obs. [f.CANtS'.l'f-BSra^.] 
Being able, ability. 

n X55S Bradford Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL 28 (D.) Why 
would I not but becau.se I could not t I mean because my 
ciinning is taken away by sin. 1615 T. Adams White Dev. 
38 Cunning served his turn when canning did no good. 

CazUling (kaemir)), vbl. sb.'-^ [f. Can 
-ING 1.] The preserving of meat, fish, firuit, etc., 
by sealing up in cans or tins ; tinning. 

187* in Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feb. 6 (HoppeV. 
1879 Echo 18 Oct, i/s In canning, every precaution is used 
to secure the native freshness and flavour of the article pre- 
served. i88a Standard xo Feb. 5/3 The ‘ canning ' of the 
vast shoals of salmon. 

atirib, 18S3 Fisheries Exhih. CaiaL (ed- 4> 159 Thistle 
Haddie Ckummg ausd Curing Company. *884 
Mag. July 297/2 The canning house. 

Caimion, variant of Canion, Obs. 
t Ca*imiper8. Oh. Corru^ed £ 'Calltp»8. 

1707 J. Mortimkr Hush. (J.) The square is taken by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers dapped to the side of a tree, 
in.ea5uriflK the distance between them. xyaiS Bradley Fam. 
Diet. S.V. Felling, A pair of cannipers. 

Cannister, obs. form of Canistib. 

Caimoa, cannoe, obs. ff. Canoe. 

Caiuioii. (kamiMi), Also 6 (oBanon), IS-S 
cauLOZL. [In i6th c. also canon. Sc. cannoun, a. 
F. canon (14th c. in Littr^)-Pr. mfwn. Cat, emS^, 
Sp. canon, It. catmom, lit. * great tu^, barrel*, 
augm. £ canna, canne Cane, reed, pipe,^ tube. 
The spellings canon and canmn occur side by 
side down nearly to 1800, though the latter is 
the more frequent after c 1660.] 
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■f-l. A tube, a cylindrical bore. Ol^s, 

1588 Lucar TartagUds A rte Skooting 30 How long the 
canoii or concauitie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
bee. 1604 E. G. D'Accstds BisU Indies v. ix. 353 A small 
canon of cristall, in length half a foote. *6ss Cotgr., TVa- 
j&ctoire^ the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell. 16x6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fartn 358 You must make fast 
the foresaid Canon of the said barke of the new branch. 

2. A piece of ordnance ; a gun or fire-arm of a 
size which requires it to be mounted for firing. 
(The leading current sense.) 

The following varieties are mentioned in the ifith-x/th c, : 
Canon- Royally height 8-| in. ; shot 66 Ibs.^ Canon-y height 
8 in. : shot 60 lbs. Canon Sarpentiney height in. ; shot 
531 lbs. Bastard Canoity height 7 in. ; shot 4i:| lbs. Demy 
Canon, height 6| in.; shot 3o|lbs. Canon Retro, height 
6 in. ; shot lbs. 

For the various ancient forms of cannon or great guns, see 
Aspic, Basilisk, Bastard, Carthoun, Culverin, Dragon, 
Falcon, Falconet, 'Sakeb, Serpentine, Siren, etc. 

1525 T. Magnus in State Papers {3:836) IV, 325, 5 gret 
gonnes ofbrasse called cannons, besides sondery other faw- 
cons, 1545 Earl Shrewsbury ibid. V, 443 To scnde unto 
Tynmowthe-.acannon, a saker, etc. 1570 hmimManip. 
363 A chanon, gunne, Urmenti genus, 3573 Dium, Occur- 
rents (1833) 330 Thrie houlkis of Ingland, ladunit with ane 
cannone ryell, four singill cannounis . . with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. 1600 Shaks. A, K Z. ii. 
vii, 153 Then, a Soldier . . Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth. 1604 E. Grimston Siege of 
Osiend 189 Canons of wood, a fadom long, with great b.andes 
of Yron. 1633 T, Stafford Pac. Hik xvi. (1821) 387 An 
other Cannon was brought up, and planted by the Demy- 
cannon. *705 Stanhope Parapkr. 1 . 18 They march directly 
up to the mouth of the loaded Canon. 3750 Beawes Lex 
Mercat, (1752) 832 Iron Bars, Cannons, and Bullets. 3838 
Greener Gunnery fy] Mr. Nasmyth, whose monster cannon 
* .was to astonish the whole world. 3864 H. Jones Holiday 
Papers 219 The Irishman’s recipe^ for a cannon * Take a long 
hole, and pour some brass round it 

b. Also coUeet ( «« * artillery, ordnance ’), and //, 
3596 Shaks. x Hen. IV. n. iil 56 Thou hast talk’d .. Of 
Basiliskes, of Canon, Culuerin. 3666 Pepys Diary (1870) 
in, 495 In the trial everyone of the great guns, the whole 
cannon of seven . . broke in pieces. 1760 Key sleds Trav. 
t 1S4 The largest cannon here are about fifty pounders. 
3835 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii, Cannon to right 
of them. Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder'd, 
e. Phrmt. 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hkt €h. Scott v. (3655) 230 He was 
apprehended, and by sentence of the Council of War con- 
demned to ride the Cannon. 

B. Meek a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a shaft, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the 
shaft, b. The perforated barrel of a watch-key. 

4. A smooth round bit. Also cannon-bit. ^ 

rS9^ Spenser F. Q, i. vii 37 Could manage fair His 

stubborne steed with curbed canon bitt. 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Husk 1. it (3668/ 24 A sweet smooth Cannon bit, with 
a plain watering chain, xfixy CavaL n. 50 The first' byt 
a Ihiorse should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 3617 
J. Lane Squiris T. 273 The bitt, a canon byte. 

5. The part of a bell by which it is suspended ; 
also called the ear. See also.CAROK^ 14 . 

*%a BIllacombe Beils qfCk i- 4 The ear or cannon on its 
or crown, by which it is hung . . in the tower. 

0. An empty zinc retort ; see quot. 
t$yx Tram. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. I, 74 Beneath the 
retorts is placed a row of six. scMcalled cannons to break the ■ 
heat 

7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player’s ball 
is made to hit one of the other balls in such a 
way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called carambole and carrom, of which cannon ap- 
pear to be a perversion ; probably influenced by the notion 
of a ‘heavy shot’.) 

383s> Kentfielo Billiards 16 Canons . . constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiards. 3844 Mardoh Billiards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards, Th ack er ay Pe/^ennis 

xxiii, ‘ I wish to the doose your wife was dead.’ * So do I. 
That's a cannon by Jove;' 3863 Miss Brapdon % March- 
mont n. i, 3, 1 am afraid ^she'll never make a cannon, 
x87a Black Ad - u . Phaetm xi 157 Even when he got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallness of the Wls caused him to 
fail entirely, . 

b. ftransf. [The date is early,] 

3806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) mt. ii, 
Briskly stooping to pick op a lady's fan whjen two other 
gentlemen are doing the same, and m making a cannon 
with your head against both of theirs. 

8 . attrib. ■ .■ ' ' 

*599 Marston dTiTA Fiilanie n. viL 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes. a 3668 Havinant Siege 
Rhodes Ptsems (t 6 fp 40 With, smoke of Cannon-Qouds, 
38% R. Buchanan Master^ Mine I, rii 375 Ousts, fitful 
though terrible-very cannon blasts of air, 

0. Comkf as canmn-borCf -breech, -bullet, -east- 
-fever, fask, -mouth, -fodder, -rmk, -smoke; 
emmoM-hot, -moulded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs* ; 
f caumm-roared pa. pple. ; emnon-tilodk, a caa- 
iioa witb a burning-glass so fixed over the vent as 
to fire the priming on the sun’s reaching the meri- 
dian ; cannon-fly (see quot.) ; cannon-look, a 
contrivance for exploding the charge of a earmon ; 
mnnoxk-m&tdl, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
c»anon-m.o«thj the mouth of a cannon-bit ; em- 
non pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the mliuite hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel ; c&mioa-royal (see sense 1 } ; cwmoia.- , 


stove, a stove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar. See also Cannon-ball, -basket, etc. 

*655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 64 So clear from dan- 
ger, that . . a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the *Cannon-britch, 1605 xsi Pt. feroftimo in Hazl. Dods- 
ley IV. 382 Spleens big as a ^cannon-buUet. ^ 3724 Watis 
Logic I. ii. § 4 It is slow when compared with a cannon- 
bullet. 3833 Edin. ReZf. LVII. 381 That , . exciting sensa- 
tion known to military men by the name of the ^cannon- 
fever. x86o Hawthorne Mari. Faun xxix. 229 The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. 3787 T. Best Art of 
Angling {td. 2) 114 The Oak Ask, Woodcock, *Canon or 
Down hill fly. 3799 G, Smith Labored. 1 1 . 297 The oak-fly. 
Some call this . . the cannon-fliy. 1567 in Ty tier H ist. Scot 1 . 
(1864) III. 264 Knox thundered out. .*cannon-hot against her. 
3653 JSASi'E-^A’ifi.'sGondibert 11. xxxv, Deep *Cannon Mouth’d 
experienc’d Hounds. 1884 F. Britten JValch Sf Clockm. 378 
A long boss or pipe called the'^^cannon pinion. The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. 1598 Barret Theor, IV arres 
v.iii. 134, 5000 Quintals or Centenaires of *Cannon powder. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman* s Gram. xiv. 73 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in meale, but now corned and made strong^ 
and called Canon come powder. 1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 
(3873) gi When the fame of the king of fishes was *canon- 
roared in her ears. 1833 Sir R. Wilson Diary IL 347 My 
new order ribbon : it is not in itself beautiful, but it be- 
comes so when *cannon-smoked. 

Ca’naiOB, sb:^ [Cf. Canton (also spelt can- 
non), and Cannon sb.^ A cylindrical or sausage- 
like curl, properly horizontal, like the canions of 
breeches. Hence Cannon curls. 

C1800 Mem. Mary Somerville iii. (1873) 43 He wore a 
powdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 1857 
Geo, Eliot Sc. Cleric. Li/Cj, Janet's Repmt. v. 218 With 
. . sandy hair, which was this morning arranged in taller 
cannon curls than usual. Ibid, II . 190 Old lawyer Pittman's 
daughters with cannon curls surmounted with large hats. 
Ca'xmOB., V. [f. the sb, : cf. It. cannomrei} 

1. intr. I'o discharge a cannon, trans. To can- 
nonade. 

1693 Luttbell Brief Rel. txSsy) II. 370 To leam and use 
the art of canooning and bombarding. 1693 Mem, Ct. 
Teckely i. 4-^ At break of day they began to Cannon the 
Imperialists, 3865 Spectator 7 Jan. 5 He must . . cannon 
them into material civilization. 

2. Billiards. To play one^s ball so as to make 
a Cannon (see sense 7 ). Also (of the ball), to strike 
and rebound. 

3844 Maroon Billiards xr Any bungler can canon full 
upon a ball. 18.% J. Lang Wand. India 334 He cannoned 
ail over the table, went in off the red and white. 1864 
Spectator 533 The art of cannoning as it were, against the 
mi.serable, the ball ultimately meant to strike the great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennett & Cav. Billiards 225 If the spot- 
white is cannoned on full, the balls will be left together, 

3. trans. To strike with rebounding collision 
(prop, laterally or obliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

i 86 a Vamb^ry Trav. C. Asia 197 Our heads were con- 
tinually cannoning each other like balls on a billiard table, 
b. intr. (with various preps.) 

1872 Daily He^os 25 Mar., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 3879 F. Pollok Sport Brit, Burmah 
1 . 311 He [a blind bearj used to get loose and run up the 
first tree against which he cannoned. 3880 Miss Braddon 
Just as 1 am xvii, 106 Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates. 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon. 

Caxmonade (ksenonyi'd), sh. [f. Cannon $b. 
4 -ADB : cf.it. cannmata, Sp. caHomda (Minsheu).] 
A continued discharge of cannon ; an attack with 
cannon. 

1655 B'leckno Trav. 12 Your young gallants of the time, . 
talk of nothing but rampards and parapats, musquetads . . 
and canonads. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. viii. g6 A 
furious canonade. 3776 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) I. 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade. 3837 Carlyle B'r. Rev. IIL v. vi. 290 Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. 3843 Elphinstone Hist. hid. II. 133 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 
fig. S878 Huxley Physiogr. xfyj A cannonade, more or 
less sharp, is constantly kept up against the coast, 
b. humorously : at billiards. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby xii, Where the echoing balls de- 
noted the sweeping hazard or the efifecrive caimon;^e. 

CanBoaiade (kamon^^ d), v. [1 prec.] 

1. trans . To batter or attack with catmon ; to dis- 
charge caimoB against 

a Sw J. Turner Mem. (3829) 68 Da. X-eslie . . can- 
nonading the royail troops, when they came in view of him, 
3790 Beatson mav, 4 * MU. Mem. 223 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. 3795 Monthly Rev. XVlL 569 Let 
fresh citie.s be cannonaded into rubbish. 

2. intr. To discharge cannon continuously. 

37WB Lmd. Gas. Ho. 3829/3 The Bncmy cannonaded all 

day. 1843 ELFiimsTONE Hist. Ind. XL 443 After cannonad- 
ing for three days, .he ordered a g€ne.ral assault. 
fg. 3»B6 Phelm) Burgiars m Par. I. 9 The omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded thiough, .the streets, 

^bl sk The action of the 
prec. vb. ; tlie sustamed dlschaige of catmou. 

%m4 E. WitrrAitEB in Cami^ Soc. Mise. <3883) 46 Admi- 
ral! Byng, who commanded the caononading. 3777 Watson 
Philip I J (iBjo) 245 He began a brisk cannonading, 
jfg. Mobley CHt. Misc., Byrmot^o No. .polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpabie darkne« of 
error. 

Ca-imoaiareby. [cf. manky, etc.] Goveru- 
ment by caimon ; usurpation supported by cannou. 

3^3 BrlRS. Go«s Cecii (x86o> 79 (Hoppe) The greatest des* 
potism of modem times—the csimnooarchy of Napokon. 


xBB 4 Atlantic Monthly May Our constitutional polity 

would give way to a cannonarchy. 

€a*3!iil03a-ba:ll. [See Ball sb.'^ 5 .] 

1. A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 
cannon. (Also collect, and as pL) 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii, 872 Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. Colonel Fox was killed with a 

Cannon-Ball. 3704 Collect. Voy. ^ I'razK III. 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball. 1848 W. K. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. 7 'en K 
II. 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. Mist. A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

3858 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 413/2 “I’he amendment . which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was carried [in 1852] 
with only fifty dissentient voices — the celebrated ‘ cannon- 
balls 

2. Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit 
of a South American tree, Courotfita guianensis 
(N. O. ZecytkidacesS) or Cannon-ball Tree, 

3839 Penny Cyct XIIL 383/3 Cannon-ball tree. s866 
Treas. Bot. 342 The Cannon-ball fruit : its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fresh is of an agree- 
able flavour. 3885 Lady Brassey The Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecythidaceas . . was 
the so-called ‘ Cannon-ball tree ’. 

t Camnon.-'baisket. Obs. A gabion. 

3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. {1703) II. vin. 410 The Govern- 
our. . brought away their Cannon Baskets, and many Armes. 
3656 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
hehinde Canon-baskets (filled with earth). 1687 J. Richards 
Joum. Siege of Bud a 10 Cannon-Baskets and Faggots were 
brought to the Tower, in order to the raising a Battery, 

Cannon-bit : see Cannon.?//, 4 . 
Ca'iinoxi-boiiie. [f. Cannon sb.'^ as being tube- 
or reed-shaped ; inF.canon.J The single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

3824 Sir C. Bell Hand 92 When we look in front, instead 
of tne four metacarpal bones, we see one strong bone, the 
cannon bone. 3854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 13865) IL 8yi The 
single bone [of oxj, called * cannon-bone which articulates 
with both these carpal bone.s, does not answer to the single 
‘ cannon-bone’ in the horse, but to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits. 3872 Nicholson Palaeont, 
400 These are anchylosed together in the adult, and form a 
si^le mass which is known as the ‘ canon-bone 

Cfaiiuoned (kasm^nd), a. [f. Cannon jA + 
-ED Furnished with cannon. 

3869 M. Arnold South. Night vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar’s cannon’d steep O’erfrowns the wave. 

€!aiX 2 l. 02 ieer (kmn 6 ni»'j). Also 6 - caunonier. 
[a. F. canonnier *= It. cannoniere, Sp. ca^onero, 
Pg. canhoneiro : see Cannon and -eeb.] 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and 
firing of a cannon ; a gunner, 

3562 Act $Eliz. V. § 12 Gtinners, commonly called Canon- 
eers. 1S90 Marlowe aiui pt. Tamburl. in. iii ad fin., To 
save our cannoneers from musket-shot. i5©3 Garrard yd r;i! 
PFarre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie. 3674 Wallis 
in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (X841) IL 588 Practical cannon• 
e«rs..fmd the random of a bullet very different from the 
parabola, 3795 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VII, Introd. 
77 Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 385$ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 244 The Irish cannoneers stood 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Cannonee*ring vbl. sb., management of 
cannon; cannonading, 

37^ Burke Find. Nat. Soc* Wks. 1 . 33 The present per- 
fection of gtmnery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of artificial . .cruelty, 
t Ca'HLXioxiery. Obs. Also 7 canonrie. [c£ 
F. cannonibre^Sp. caBomra,] See quot. ; also a 
loop-hole to shoot out at, 

[3598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Cannonera, a 
Spanish word, and is the place^or roome where the Cannon 
is placed in a bulwarke.J ■ Ibid, v, ii. 330 Make the Can- 
noneries that tliey may shoot from aboue. 3633 FloriO' 
Casamatia, a casamat, a canonrie. 

Ca'xmoiiiiig, vbl. sb. [f. Cannon v. + -tng L] 

1. The discharge of cannon ; the noise of this 
discharge ; any similar action or its noise. 

1607 Brewer Lingua t. i, (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts, 3693 [see Cannon ?>. 3]. 

2. The making a cannon at billiards ; a coming 
into violent collision, 

3864 (see Cannon v. 2). xSSt Times 14 Feb. 4/2 In riding 
for gates-. there was crowding and cannoning. 

Ca’HJioMi-proof, sb. and a. [see Feoof.] 

A. sb. Impenetrability to cannon-shot; safety 
from cannon ; cannon-proof armament. 

x6os CoRNWALLYES Ess. 11, xxix. (xfijx) 42 Put him in a 
Ca. 4 tte by Cannon proofe well guarded. 3633 Bkaum. & Fl. 
King d* No K. in. li, If I might .stand still in cannon-proof, 
and have fame fall upon me, I would refuse it. 

B. adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot; proof 
against cannon. 

3ite G. Hughes Saints Losse 37 It's canon-proofe, and a 
wall impregnable I 3667 Earl Orrery Stale Lett. {3743) 
IL 222 , 1 endeavour to make my batteries at Kingsale can-, 
non proof, *695 Lmd. Gaz, No. 3300/4 llw Lodgment oa 
the Right was made Cannon proof. 

OattnoULry (ksemonri). [fi Cannon sb. + -ry : 
cf. musketry, gunncfy,'} 

T Discharge of cannon, cannonading. 

3839-40 W, Irving iFolfert’s R. <3855) 357 Iheir columns 
were ripped up by cannonry. 38^ Browning Red CoiL. 
Nt. Cap 3x4 Had not the dreadful cannonry drowned all. 


CAHMOM-SHOT, 


CANOEIST. 


2- Artillery, camion collectively. 

185X Mrs. Browning Casa Gtddi IV. 11, Long live the 
Duke !— how roared the cannonryl 

3. nonce-use. Cannoneers as a force. 

1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 210 You may have to call 
yourselves * Cannonry ' instead of chivalry. 

Camaon-sliot, [see Shot skj 

1. The shooting or discharge of a cannon. 

1606 Hieron Wks. 1 . 46 If Hee had done it by cannon 
shot. 1876 Bancroft U.S. III. xiii. 199 Triple line 
was formed, out of reach of cannon-shot. 

2. Ammunition shot from a cannon; balls or 
other * shot ’ for a cannon. 

T^gi Shaics. I f/en. VI ^ m. iii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot. 1653 
Urquhart Haifclais i . xxxvii, These are cannon-shot. 1687 
Load. Gaz. No. 2282/6 Ply'd with Bombs and Cannon-shot. 
187* Joaquin Miller Songs Italy (1878) 119 The hail like 
cannon-shot struck the sea. 

3. The distance a cannon will throw a ball ; the 
range of a cannon. 

1580 Sir R. Bingham in SpenseVs W/es. (Grosart) I. 463, 

I entered the harbour . . within canon shotte of the fortress. 
170a Lond. Gaz. No. 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
Town. 1790 Beatson JVav. <§• Mil. Mem, {1804) 327 To 
approach within cannon-shot. 

Cannopy, Caimowve,obs. ff. Canopy, Canoe. 
Cannos, variant of Canous a. Oh. 

Caniiot (kffi'n^t), the ordinary modern way of 
writing can ml : see Can v. 

11 Cannula (ksemi^ifla). Surg. Also (incorrectly) 
canula, [a. L. cannula * small reed or pipe’, 
dim. of canna (q.v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instru- 
ment introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of fluid. 

1684 tr, Botzefs Merc. Commit, xiv. 484 Let a Cannula be 
made of a Linnen Rag besmear’d with White Wax. 1754- 
64 Smellie Midwif. 1. 229 Blowing into the mouth with a 
silver canula so m to expand the lungs. 1866 Flint 
Princ. d* Pracl. Mezl. (1880) 248 A canula or hollow needle 
introduced into the chest 1876 Foster PAys. 11. iv. (1879) 
378 When a ureter is divided, .and a cannula inserted. 
Ca'nnular, a. [f. prec. + -ab.] Of the form 
of a cannula, tubular. 

*823 H. H. Wilson Wks. (1864) Hb 386 A sort of canular 
trochar. 1847 Craig. 

Ca*nnulate, «ated, a. Also canu-. [f. as 
prec. +- ATE + -ED.] a. Made of a tubular shape, 
tubular ; b. Channelled or grooved. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit, vin. 288 Putting a cannu- 
lated Catheter into the Wound. X707 Sloane yamaica 1 . 1:^1 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. X775 Ellis in PML 
Tram. LKYl. 4 A regular cannulatea appearance on the 
surface. 1803 Med. Jml. XIV. 490X110 can ulated catheter. 
2881 Syd. Sac. Lex., Cannulaie, tubular. 

t CaTauul©« ? Oh. In 8 oanulo. [ad. L. 
cannula ; see above.] A minute canal or cixannel. 

X7x8 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXX. 894 , 1 find one Canulo 
cntring the Bone from the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery. 

Canny (kaeTii), a. Sc. Also in north Eng. 
dial, conny. [A comparatively modem word ; 
not found l>efore 1 ^th c, App. f. Can v. in sense 

* to know how, be able or the derived Sc. sb. 
Can, * knowledge, skill ’ + -y ; cf. Sw. kunnig. 
Canny, conny, thus originally was nearly 
nand, cunning m its primary sense. Bnt it has 
developed an extensive series of meanings, two or 
three of which are in common use in Eng. literature 
to denote qualities considered characteristically 
Scotch, It is also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as I^xncashire and the Humber, 
but in senses more or less distinct from the Scotch.] 

1. Knowing, sagacious, judicious, pradent j wary, 
cautious. Sc, arch. 

xd37 Ruthkiford Ixxxiii. (1862 '1 L 212 Men's canny 
wisdom, who, in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel, a x<^i IMd. l xi. 
(Jam.) I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ; — ^he giveth him no 
handling or credit ax66z Baiixie Lett. (X775) II, 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way, a wholesome purgation, a xf ^ Ramsay Poems 
(1800) 11 , 256 Ye gales that « , please the canny boatman, 
b. esp. Cautions in worldly matters, worldly- 
wise, shrewd, having a constant eye to the main 
chance- (A somewhat sneering application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to *a low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which southern people 
are pleased to attribute to their northern kinsfolk’ 
iphamhers^ JrnlX Pcrh. from Scotfs use. 

x 8 i 5 Scott Anitq. xxxviii, * If yell let me hear the ques- 
tion,* said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 

* Fll tell you whether I’ll answer it or no/ Miss Yonor 

Camms 11877) IL vii. Starving out the J&gllsh, as the 
canny Scotch had so often done. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
X4S It fthe Hohenxolkrnl was an able and a mnny house, 
a Scotch version of the word able, which implies thrift and 
an eye to the^maia chance. xBjS Holbrook Llyg, Brain 53 
As they say In canny Scotland. 

1 2. Cunning, artful, wily. Sc. Oh. or arc/i. 
at^ca, Baillie Lett. (1775) if. 67 0 am.) Mr, Marshall., 
by canny conveyance, got a sub-committee nominate accord- 
ing to his mind. — Vines, Herle, See. , .seeing us excluded by 
Marshafs cunning, would not join, X794 Ritsoh Sc. Songs 
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1. 269 (Jam.) Well does the canny kimmer ken, They gar the 
scuds gae glibber down. 

3 . Skilful, clever, ' cunning ’ (in the old sense). 
Canny wife : ‘ wise woman midwife {^ 1 . femme 
sage) ; hence canny snoment ; moment of child- 
birth. Sc. arch. 

1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 13 (Jam.) [They] did with care 
the canny knack impart Unto their bairns. X790 Shirrefs 
Poems 266 (Jam.) A skilly wife, our parish howdy ; Wha did 
her jobs sae freely canny. x8xo Cromek Nithsdale 
Smg App. 335 (Jam.) When the pangs of the mother seized 
his beloved wife, a servant was ordered to fetch the cannie 
wife who^ lived across the N ith. 18x5 Scott Guy M.i,*Y e’ll 
be come in the cannie moment I'm thinking.’ 

t 4 :. Supematurally wise, endowed with occult 
or magical power. Sc. Oh. 

1768 Ross Pock 4* wee pickle Tow (Jam.) She was ne'er 
ca’d chancy, but canny and slim. x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf vf. 
His popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshle, or 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor. 

1 5 . Lucky, fortunate, prosperous. Sc. Oh. 

X715 PENNECUiK-P^><?»w62(Jam.> Farewel, old Ca!ins,kan- 
nie all thy life, xizx Ramsay Poet's Wish ii, Whaever 
by his canny fate, Is master of a good estate. 

b. Lucky or safe to meddle with; esp. with 
negative. Cf. Uncanny. Sc. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk m. v, Word gae’d she was na 
kanny. 1829 Scott Dernonol. v. 161 Which are not supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny. 

6 . Careful, frugal, thrifty. (An archaic Sc. sense, 
which has been taken up in English to characterize 
a quality considered specially Scotch.) 

172S Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii, Whate’er he wins, I'll 
guide with canny care, c 1800 Maxim, ‘ Be canny with the 
sugar !’ x866 Howells Venet. Life 267 The number., 

and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic’s laws. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1129 A business- 
like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government, 

7 . Careful or cautious in motion or action; 
he 7 ue, quiet, gentle, ^ soft ’ of speech ; free from 
commotion, disturbance, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, etc. (The usual sense in modern Scotch.) 

1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt, iv, Some tentie rin A cannie 
errand to a neebor town. 1786 — Salut. Auld Marev, 
Hamel y, tawie, quiet and cannie. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ix, 

‘ The plaids [Highlanders] were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief.' xBzz — Pirate v, * Speak her fair 
and canny.' 1820 Glenfergtis II. 341 (Jam.) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed. xftSx Ramsay Remin. v. (ed. 18) 
125 Mounted upon a Highland pony as beinj:^ the canniest 
baste. Mod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Canute Nannie, a 
species of wild bee not given to stinging. 

b. Of humour : Quiet, sly, ‘ pawky {Sc., and 
used by Eng. writers as characteristic of Scotch 
humour.) 

1876 Green Short Hist, viii, 5 2. 464 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theological controversies of the 
time. 

8. Quiet, easy, snug, comfortable, pleasant, cosy. Sc. 

a 17^ Ramsay Poems\xZoS\ 1. 44 (Jam.) Edge me into some 

canny post. IHd. II. 227 (Jam.) A cmny soft and flowery 
den. X787 Burns JSp. fames Smith xviii, Cannie, in some 
cozie place. They clcse the day. Mod. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie place. 

9 . Agreeable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely ; good, worthy, ‘ nice *, very satis- 
factoiy. In the north of England (in some parts 

I pronounced canny) a general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘Canny Newcastle , *the 
Canny Town*. In N. Lancashire, ' of good size or 
amount (Cf. the vulgar * a tidy bit of money % 
and the like.) Not a Scotch sense. 

x8o« R. Anderson Cumbrld, Ball. 40 Tom Linton was 
bworn till a brave canny fortune. xSaii Mr.*l Wheeler 
Westmrld. Dial. 99 Saa yee awt else et wur conny while 
yee stayd ? 1863 in Robson Bards of Tym 237 We wish to 
be cleanly and canny. X870 Lancash. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v,, 

* Jim had supjp’t a conny lot,’ 1875 Whitby Gloss,, Conny, 
seemly : * she’s conny bwath te feeace an te follow,' X877 
Noldemess GL, ‘A conny lahtle bayn ' [=:baim]» 

10 . Also used etdvb. ; esp. in phr. to ca* canny i 
to go cautiously, quietly, gently, carefully, warily. 

a 1798 Burns My Nannie O vi, I maun guide it cannie, a 
1804 Tarras Poems 82 (Jam.) The troddUng burnie i’ the 
rfen Glides cannie o'er its Peebles sma', X814 Saxon ^ 
Gael III. 73 (Jam,) ‘Chaps like them suld ca' canny/ x8iiS 
Scott An tig. vil, ‘Canny now, lad — canny now—tak tent, 
and tak time/ xBzz Galt Entail L 239 0am.) ‘But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca' canny/ 

Canoe (khiu*), sk Forms ; a. 6-8 canoa, 7 
oannoa ; 6-8 canow(©, 7 csnnow(©, oanou,(0, 

7-8 canoo ; 7. 7- caano, oano, 7-8 cannoe, 8- 
canoe. [In idthc. cama, a. Sp. coma, a. Haytian 
cama, the native name found in use by Columbus. 
Canoa continued in Eng. use into the 18th c,, bnt 
before 1600 theie appeared a parallel form canow, 
used with varieties of Spelling into the i8th c., 
which was apparently an Eng. modification of 
cama ; in the course of the 1 7th c. appeared the 
forms caana, cam, canm, canoo, cannoe, and canoe, 
of which cam is also the Du., and canoe an earlier 
Fr. form (in Cauxois’ transl. of Acosta 1600). 

(The modLF. camt is csonsidered by Diez and Scheler a 
dim. of OF. cane ship, boat ^rob. otTeut. origin : cf. LG. 


kane, Du. kaan, Ger. kahn, also L. canna small vessel, 
gondola) ; but it is perh. the word came spelt according to a 
mistaken etymology. It is not however the equivalent of 
canoe in English, but means simply ‘ little boat ’.)] 

I. A kind of boat in use among uncivilized 
nations : a. Originally applied to those of the 
West Indian aborigines, which were hollowed out 
of a single tree-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or of pre-historic men, of this construction. 
b. Extended to those of other races and other con- 
struction, and used generally for any rude craft in 
which uncivilized people go upon the water; most 
savages use paddles instead of oars, whence ‘ canoe’ 
is sometimes understood to be any vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles (cf. sense 2), 

«• 1555 Eden Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 45_The Indian lan- 
guage. Canoa, a boate or barke. Ibid. 1. i. 1 Arb.) 66 Theyr 
fighters or small boates (whiche they call Canoas\ . . Theyr 
boates are made only of one tree, made holow with a cer- 
tain sharpe stone. .And are very longe and narowe. Many 
affirme that they haue sene some of them with fortie ores. 
0x6x8 Raleigh Invent, Shipping Boate of one tree 
called the Canoa. 'x6zz R. Hawkins^ Vcy. S. Sea (1847) 90 
With cannoas, which they have in this coast so great, that 
they carry seventie and eightie men in one of them. x6m 
Dampier Voy. ityzg) I. 20 Canoa's .. are nothing but the 
Tree it self made hollow Boatwise. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxviii. 7X The People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes. 

B. X590 Greene P'r. Bacon (1636^ 40 Persia [shall] downo 
her Volga by Canows, Send downe the secrets of her 
spicerie. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. ii, In a boate like 
the cannowes of Inde. x66i Hickeringill yamaica 48 In 
Boats and Canoues. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tmir L 78 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

7. z622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (xdSz) 143 Making 
Caanos or Boats. 1637 Hevwood 9 Such the 

Indian Canooes. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav, 
E. Ind. 343 Little Canoos (which are long narrow boats, but 
like troughs out of firm tre^). i68§ Phil. Trans. XV. 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, m a Canot. 17x9 W, 
Wood Surv. Trade 167 To work in any Cannoe or wherry. 
1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col, Mass, v. (1765) 467 They 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) I. IIS Canoes, .rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree. 1825 Sro. yonaihan II. 29 Our birch canoe 
dipping, with every motion of the paddle. 1837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 78 [He] descended the Platte from this 
fork, in skin canoes. x86s Lubbock Preh. Times xiii. (i86o) 
420 Each canoe being formed from a single trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire. 

2. In civilized use : A small light sort of boat 
or skiff propelled by paddling. 

The ordinary canoe is made of thin board, galvanized 
iron, caoutchouc, paper, etc., and like the kayak of the 
Esquimaux is covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canoeist ; it b propelled by a paddle haying a blade 
at each end ; but so-cmied ‘ Indian ' or ‘ Canadian canoes', 
which are o;^n, and hold several persons, are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled by a single-bladed paddle, 
1799 Caldron or Follies of Cambridge 9 Some mount the 
broad-built sloop, while others woo The well-oar’d funney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Southey Espriella’s Lett, II. 63 
Many of the smaller boats [on the Isis] had only a single 
person in each ; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-bladed oar in alternate strokes, . One of these canoes 
is, I was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. 18x8 Visit to Oxford 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Bridge by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, much used for 
pleasure dll forbidden by the Governor of the university. 
i86s J. Macgregor {title) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe, ‘ Paddle your own canoe 

3. allrik and Comk, as canoe burial, travelling; 
canoe-man ; came-Uke, -shaped (shape) adjs. ; also 
camo© 151 x 011 , a name for Betula papyracea; 
canoe-song, a song sung by a canoeist while 
afloat ; cano© wood, the wood of the Tulip tree. 

1835 Penny Cycl, IV. 3W2 Betula papyracea, the paper 
or *canoe birch. x86s Tylor Early Hist. Man. xil 35a 
With this belief the *canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonia hangs together. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 359 
A number of long, narrow, ‘*'canoe-.fike boats, of light draft. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 360 Quoth Hanse 
to the black ’^canoe man. X885 F. Pollock in Macm. 
Mag. Feb. 261/2 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twbt of the paddle. 1882 W. Boyd Aquatics 
in Canada, One of the most popular French *canoe-songs, 
XS43 Penny Cycl, XXV. 341/2 'Tulip-tree . . in America, 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, *Canoe wood, Saddle-tree, etc, 

Canoe (kam?*)? -A^lso 9 canoo. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To paddle or propel a canoe ; to move as 
in a canoe. To canoe it (colloq.): to do the 
journey in a canoe. 

2842 Nabob at Home in Atkensemn 3 Dec., Stretching 
out the muslin, and canoeing forward on hb heels with- 
out getting up. X883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/2 Many 
enterprising souls . . would have . . bicycled, or canoed. x8^ 
Ibid,Jzsx. 304/x You go on your, .vacation trip, canoeing it 
..to Lake George, 

Canoeing* (k^^riq), vU. sb. [f. prec. + -inoL] 
The practice of paddling a canoe. Also cUtrih. 

X870 Daily News jo OcLj When it was not the fashion to 
regard, .the Nile as a punting and canoeing stream. iSyx 
Ibid. 27 Sept., Recognised canoeing, .dates, .from the pub- 
lication of the cruise of the Rob Roy in 1865. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. 

Canoeist (kan«-ist). (Also canoist ; spurious 
fern, -iste.) [see -1ST.] One who paddles a canoe. 
x86s Macgregor Rob Ray in Baltic 2 The hard-won 


f:Kp@rieii,ce of a former voyage was a. great advantage, to 
tbe eanoist, 3873 G. C. Davies 4 M&re x.viM. x..s5 

iP’JWEitmg canoeists stop for a refresher. 287a. M, Cqelins 
Pr, Clarke I, li. 30 The pretty canoiste can move silently 
along the river with unfatiguing strokes of the paddle. 
0 a,ttOII ^ (koeiion). Forms : 4-5. canouu, (5 
canown), 6-8 earmoii, 1, 3- caaaon. [Fo,imd in 
OE. Q.% camn^ a. L. canon rule, a. Gr. Kavojv rule. 
Early ME. had prob. from OE., mdcamcn^ 

camu'n^ a. Of . camm, mnon^ the Fr. descendant 
of the L. Senses 1 3-1 4 are of obscure origin ; some 
of all may belong to Cannon, in F. spelt canon.] 
1 . A rule, law, or decree of the Church ; esp. a 
rule laid down by an ecclesiastical Council. T/$d 
canon (collectively) = Canon law : see b. 

Tlie Cawnst in Ch. of Engl. = * The Constitutions and 
Canons EcclesiasticaF agreed upon by Convocation, and 
ratified by King James I under the Great Seal in 1603. 

eSgo K. .(Elfred Batda 1 v. xxiv. (Bosw.) Canoncs hoc. a 900 
Laws of Mlfred xxi- in Thorpe 11 . 376 (Bosw.) Da canonas 
openltce heoda}?. « 2300 Cursor M. 06290 AIs hali canon 
[v.r, -oun] vs sais j?at scrift on sere-kin sines lais. X4i5r 
Treaty w. Scotl. in Rymer poedera (1710) XL 2S8 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. 3:489 Caxtqm 
Fayfes of A. iv. ix. 254 The canon deffendeth expresly 
at manere of bataille and violent hurt. X597 Hooker 
Keel. Pol. V. Ixi, § 2 A sacred canon of the sixth reverend 
synod. i6ox Shaks. AWs Well i. i. 158 Selfe-loue, which 
is the most inhibited^ sinne m the Cannon. x6s8 Bram- 
HA)r.L Consecr. Bd>s. vii. 371 The Papall Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. i8a7 HAtt-AM 
Const, ///j?/. (1876) 1 . vi. 303 A code of new canons had 
recently been established in convocation with the King’s 
assent. x8^ Jephson Brittany viii. 231 A priest is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the canons . . to enter a public inn. 

b. Canon lam (formerly lam canon : cf- F, dt'oll 
camn) : ecclesiastical kw, as laid down in decrees 
of the pope and statutes ©f councils. (See Gratian, 
Disl. iii. § 2.) 

c X340 Cursor M, 26290 (Fairf.) Squa sais lagli Canoun Jjat 
is wise, hat shrift on mani synnis lise. X387 Tre yi.sa Migden 
(X8651 n. 117 (Matz.) By dome of lawe canoun. <£7x400 
AfoL Loll, 73 Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
of the kirk, 2494 Fabvan vii. 526 They sent y** estudy- 
auntys of y ' lawe, canon & cyime. xsxx in W. H, Turner 
Select. Records Oxford 7 John Frynne, bachiller of Canon. 

Abf, Hamilton (i8S4)x, Doctounsof Theologie 

mid Canon law. a xj^ Anew. Cartwright sTTie common 
la,wes are against the cannon Lawes in many hundreth 
poyntes, xo6$ Blackstone Comm. i. Introd. 82 The canon 
kw is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper Juii sdict ion over. This is compiled fremx the opiaions 
awtJent iktin fathers, the decree.^ of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and buUes of the holy see. 2850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mmast. Ord. ^xSds) 331 Where he made 
Mxnself master of civil and canon law. 

S. a». A law, niie, edict (©tii'Cr than ecclesi- 
astical). b* A general rnie, fundamental principle, 
aphorism, or axiom governing the systematic or 
scientific treatment of a subject; canons of 
descent or inheritance ; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon ; canons of criticism, taste, art, etc. 

»SSg® Fsaunce Lanmrs Log, lu it 7 b, Such rules, maximae.% 
canons, axioms . . or howsoever you timrrae them* 160a, Shaks. 
1/afn.i. iL 132 Or that the Euerlastmg had not fixt His Cannon 
^ahist Selze-skughter. x&en — Cor. i. x., ®6 Against the 
hospitable Canon. x6*S Milton FacaL Kxercim^ Sub- 
stance with his Canons ; which 'Em. .explains. 2788 Reid 
Arktotids Le^. v/iL xis^Theyhave reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certaine axioms or canons. 1806 Med. fmL 
XV, X34 The canons of p^hologjr. 2869 Rogers Pref. A dam 
Smims PF. M. L 27 The indirect taxation of France violated 
every canon of inaacial prudence and equity. X874 Savce 
Compar. PMioL i. #Tht canons of taste andpoUtehterature. 
x®79) Farear .V/. Paul 1 . €13 W« may as»iime it as a canon 
of ordinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

C. A standard of judgement or authority ; a test, 
criterion, means of dBcrimimtion. 

*6ox Holland Flif^ It 497 Moroouer* he made that 
which workmen call Canon, that h to say, one absolute 
iece of worke, from whence ^trttlScers do fetch their 
raughis, simetries, and proportions. x 6 ^* Hobeis Govt. 4 
Soe. xvii. § t6, 3*3 The acred Scripture is. .the Canon and 
Rule of all Evar^elicall Doctrine. 2869 Goulburji Purs. 
I/olmess viL 65 Hiis Lord's Prayer, what a canon does it 
supply for testing and correcting our spiritual state. 2874 
W. Wallace Ilegefs Log/c § $2. 93 f Kensoni is a canon, 
not an organon of truth, and can fumkh only a oitkism of 
knowledge. 

f 3. 3faik. A general rule,, formula, table ; 
a table of sines, tangents, etc. Oh* 
cx$gx CiiAVCEK Astrol 0. I 32 Lolc how m«sy howres 
thllke mmmmm is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
as shewth by the canoun of tH kalendcr. x^ Slundevil 
AA'nr. IL led. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Siiw which by your cauculatioBi is foiind. tr. MmSe/ 
Miem, PhMoi. (1839) apa The straight line BV. .if oompmlisd' 
by the ianraci of »ims» tfo 6 PwLLifi, In Marhematicks, 
'Owion » an iiifaliihie Rule toressolve all things of the same 
Nature witit the present Inquiiy. xy^ ChammesOc/. s.v. 
Camm^ N'ntMrai Canm of 'JVkngks w a take of sloe®, tan- 
|ent», and »«aots together, .A rii^dai C««W! of Tria^ks 
M a tehk wherein the logarit!mi.% of sines and taagenta we 
laht down, Hot ton Course Math (xBoj) II. 3 A 

Trig'on;orrietrif:iy Canon, is a table. 

4.’ The collection or list of books of the Bible 
accepted by the Chrlstka Church m genuine md 
inspired Also Immf. Any set of sacred Ixwks. 

*2^ WvcuF Aim FroL, In the bigytmyog of 
tlwii », t#f the hi« id GeniBMi. x^r T. Norton Caltm’‘x 
ImsA I. 13 !», What reiwrcocc k due to the Scripture, mi 
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what bookes are to he reckened in the canon theroi 264* 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 0. xi6 S. Andrew the Apostle 
. . added nothing to the Canon of Scripture, xSyo Max 
Muller Sc. Relig. (x 873) 29 The process by which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. i88ar F arrar Early 
€hr,. I> 98 The Epistle to the Hebrews^ is not a work of St. 
Paul, but it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the Canon. 

f 5 . A canonical epistle. See CARONiCAh 3. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/3 Sayiit John that saith in his 
canone, We have, etc, 2503 Ord. Crysteu Men n. i. (W. de 
W. 1506) 84 Wherfore sayth well saynt lames in his canon. 

6. The portion of the Mass included between the 
Preface and the Pater, and containing the words of 
consecration. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21190 pe first mess hat sent petre sang, 
Was bar ban na canon fang Bot pater-noster in h^a dais, Na 
langer canon was, it sai& i^S Purvey Remooistr. (2831) 
4a After the saeringe, in the canoun of the masse, a 1450 
Knt. de la TourdiCB) 40. 1^32 More Co^nfui. Tmdale 
Wks. 490/2 Luter himself casting away the holy canon of 

S masse. 2656 Br. Hall Tracts 11677} 43 It was the 
rther solemnizing and beautifying that holy action which 
brought the Canon in. 178X Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 11 . xlv. 
695 He officiated in the canon of the mass. x868 Hook 
Lives Alps. 11 . 0. iii. 284 note, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 

7 . Mas. A species of musical composition in 
which the different parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A passage in Burney’s Hist. Music (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning : ‘ The rule by which a composition (in 
canon-form), which is only partially indicated in the score, 
can be read out by the performers in full.’ Cf. quot. 1609. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. X04 Of how manie parts the 
Canon is, so manie Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse. 2609 Douland Omitk. Microt. 48 A Canon 
. , is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set downe out of that part which is set downe. 
Or it is a Rule, which doth wittily discouer the secret of a 
Song. 179s Mason Ck. Mus. i. 54 Such Organists as were 
Masters of Canon, F'ugue, and Counterpoint. 1869 OusE- 
LEY Counterp. xxiii, § 13 I'he closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end. .especially if it be introduced in canon. 

L. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 
consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

288a Q. Rest. Apr. 338 If we might venture . . to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 
repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture, .woven 
into them. 

8. a. * In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account ’ 
(Phillips 1706). From Roman Lofw. 

2633 Cave Ecclesiasiici iLvAxoi. 52 He restor’d the Corn- 
Canon, (as they call’d iti the yearly Allowance of Corn, 
which Constantine had settled upon the Church, 1726 
Ayuife Farerg, Which Albwance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a Canon, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
x847“79 Halliwell, Canon, a portion of a deceased man’s 
goods exacted by the priest. 

b. A quit-rent. [cf. Littrd, Canon 10.] 

2643 Pbynne Power Pari. App. 164 Therefore to sus- 
taine the burthens of Peace, the demesne was in.s£ituted, 
(which among the Lawyers is called CanonX 1774 Bp. 
Halm FAX Anal. Rom. Ztfw 1x795) 69 On condition that the 
Tenant shall improve the Lands, and pay a yearly Canon 
or Quit-Rent to the Proprietor, 

9 - A chief epoch or era, serving to date from 
(Gr. Araytbv ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 

canon monument in 1 5. 

1833 Cru.se Emibins vi. xxii. 342 A certain canon com- 
prising a jMriod of sixteen years. x£^ Bmcn Rede Led. 
Plgypt 14 The Turin papyrus, the crnicmof iuatory, a Ikt of 
all the kings. 

b. Paschal Cation : the rule for fiading Easter, 
to which wa.s often appended a table of the dates 
of Easter and the feasts varying with it for a series 
of years. 

*7®7^* Cii AMBERS Cjwr/. s.v.Cemm, Paschal Camm,et.tdb\tt 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
Other feasts depending on it, for m cycle of nineteen y«a,rs. 

10. a. (See quot.) 

xyay-sx Ckanbebs Cycl . , Cemm, m monastic orders, a book 
wherein the religtous of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. 

b. * The list of salats acknowledged and caaoa- 
ized by the Church * (Chambers Cfcl. lyay-gi). 

H. Printing", A size of type-body equal to 4-Iiae 
Pica ; the largest size of tyfMs-body that has a specific 
same. 

So called perhaps as being that used fm* printing the canon 
of the Maas ; but Tory is said- by Reed («>/. eiL 10 have 

mwd tlws term Canon fm letter cat awmdtng to 
daforme-^m distinguished from Mtres-bastardes. 

1083 Moxon Meek. Mxerc., French C^on 2 t| Bypes] to a 
foot x6®8 R, Holme Armmfy ut nt rxs/a Canon, the 
Canon h the name of the imegest Letter fewr Printinsf 
tliat is used In England. 272(1 Bailey, Camn, fwlth 
Printers) a large sort of Priatimj letter. 28% T. B. Risn 
0 . Mng. Lett, Fmndrms, 36 The Canon of me M.ass was 
, .pOTted a a large letter, and it h gentaily supposed that 
this kIm of ktier being ordliaarily eamplofw fo the large 
Missak, the type-body took its name aom^rdiagly ; a suppo- 
sition which is strengthened by its German name of MissaL 
12. (See quot) 

2^ pMiLLiw, Comm. ,a S®ig«©n% I^Bstniment, made up 
of for the sewii^ up of 'W0U11& *7*2 m Bailey ; 275s in 
J CJMNSON ; and in mod. Bict*. (blot in Lay*) 

18. (See qiot) 


oAmom. 

I x847“78 Halliwell* Camm, the first feathers of a hawk 
= after she has mewed. tPerh. the same as Cannon : cf. Sp. 

' camn a quill.] 

i 14 . A metal loop or ' ear * at the top of a bell, 

I by which it is hung. Also written Cannon (jAI 5). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 461/2 This is called a St. Bell, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
stock. 2878 Grove Diet. Mns. I. 219 [Bells] are first 
carefully secured by iron bolts and braces through the 
; ears or ‘ canons ’ to the stock. 1882 School Guardian No. 

^ 315. 12 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
j canons is 8 ft. 

I 15 . attrib. and Comb., z.s canon law (see i b), 

1; -lawyer, -making, monument (cf. 9), rule, type 
i (cf ii) : canon-like, -wise adjs. 

{ 260X Bp. Barlow Defence 99 We acknowledge it *Canan- 

I like, but not Canonicall. 1659 Baxter Key Cat/i. xxv. 147 
I This is a cheaper way of ^Canon-making in a corner. 263s 
R, Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 149 You finde nothing , . in any . . 

I ^cannon monument, and regi.ster of Antiquitie. 2603 
Holland PtutarcJCs M or. 33 The very *Canon rule, and 
i paterne of all vertue, X64X Milton Re/orm. Wks. 1738 1 . 7 
; An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate. 

( CasiOB^ (ksemon). Forms: (i canonic), 3 
I canon, 3 -4 cannn, canonn, 3-“4 ehannn, 3-5 
ebanoun, 4-7 chaaaon, 5 chanowne, (cannon), 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found in OE. in the 
form canonic, acl. h. canonic-us, a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. camnicus Canonic, f canon rule, etc. : 

I see prec. L. canonic-us gave It. canonico, Sp. 

: canonigo, Hr. can argue. Cat. and Pr. eanonge, 
ONF. cano'nie, later canovne, central F. chanoine, 

I derive from a late L. form "^canonim : cf. canonia 
' in Du Cange. The 12th c. Eng. form was canu'm, 
j later ME. canou'n : apparently an adaptation of 
the ONF- camnie (pron, kaimnyo), with the end- 
I ing imperfectly represented (perh. by confusing 
with Canon When this was subsequently 

influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 

; chanoine was represented in Eng. by chamm, cha- 
fioxin, common in I4-I5th c. But canon re- 
appeared in the 16th c. and is the surviving form, 
running together with the preceding Canon i, so 
that many ciictionaries treat the two as one word.]; 

1 . Eccl. Mist. A clergyman (including clerks in 
minor orders) living with others in a clergy-house 
{claustrunP, or (in later times) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, and ordering his life accord- 
ing to the canons or rules of the church. This 
practice of the canonica vita or canonical life 
began to prevail in the 8tli c, ; in the iith c. it 
was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a rule (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property : those who em- 
braced this rule were known as Augitstinian 
(Austin) or regular, the others were secular canons. 

From the * regular ’ canons, came in the lath c. those who 
followed the still stricter rule of Norbert of Premontrd, 
thence called Premousiratensian Canon.s. The.se two 

f roups of * canons regular ’ were popularly distinguished 
y the colour of their habits as^ Black Canons and_ White 
Canons, As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
monastic orders, the difference between a canon, regular 
and a monk, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the R. C- Ch.) so slight that the one infrequently confounded 
with the other. Thus Littre explains ‘ Augu.stinian Canons' 
as ‘ moines, dits au.ssi hermite.s de Saint-Augustin 
€ 2205 Lay. 21861 Canones her comen. Ibid. 24289 Canunes 
[1275 many canoun] ker weoren. a 1300 Cursor M. 

Clerk, or munk, or canun [v. r, canoun, chanoun]. c 2386 
Chaucer Ckan. Yetn. Prol. 4 T. 20, I denied hym som 
Chanou for to be, 23^ Langl. P. PL C. vi. 157 Bo|>e 
monkes and chanoiins. c 2440 Profttp. PnriK 69 Charione, 
ckamnicus. 2480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cxcii. 168 Preestes 
and frerys and chanons and seculeres. 2528 Wkiothkhlky 
CV/mi. <1875) 1 . 12 All the orders of friers, channons, moncka 
of Stratforde and Tower Hill. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countr, Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintie persons. 2682 N- O. Boileails Lutrin ii. 22 
But Oh I these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. 2862 
Pearson Early ^ MM. Ages F,ng. 275 An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in WinchcHter 
wa.a put down. 

23817 Trevis.a. Higden (1865^ I. 373 Patrik rered h^Te a 
chirccie, and dede pere chanomis reguler. c 14100 M aundev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to bea 
Chanouns of the ordre of Seynt Augustyn. c 2425 W yntouh 
Crm. L Prol 86 Of Sanct Androwys a chanowne Regnlare. 
*609 Skene Reg. Mdf 54 Abbats and Priours of regular 
^ Channons. i%| 'LmGAMisAnglodSa.v, Ck. (1858? II. xii 235 
Regular canons, whether in holy orders or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound to a life of cha.stity, 
2»f7 R. Glouc aSa Canons ]^r were Seculers, 25x3 
Bradshaw St. ^Werburg {tBiSi From secular cixanons 

to monkes religious, 2531 Dial, Lemts of Eng. n. xl« 
(163S) 23a Goods gotten by a Canon wsculer by reason of his 
Chwth . . shMl not goo to his successor. 2844 Lingard 
Anglo^Sotx. Ch. frSsSj IL xiL 233 The conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate detw into secular Canons. x86S 
FkEEMAH Korm. C<mf. (1876) IL vii. 85 The chapter was 
formed of secular canons. 

2 * In the Church of England, since the Reforma- 
tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has be«t retained mainly in connexion 
I with cathedral dhurches, where thi canons, with 
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tlie dean at their head,, constitute' tie body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitaries, who manage the 
cathedral, and (formally) elect the bishop. (See 
Chapteb.) 

The name of Minor o 3 r Petty Canons is now sometimes 
given to those clergymen of the cathedral establishment 
Who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem- 
bers of the chapter. Honorary Canons, are titular members 
of the cathedral chapter, who are non-residentiary, and re- 
ceive no emoluments. See also Prebendary. 

X3PS in M.. E,. P. (x86a) 82 Alle j^e Canouns of J>e' queor. 

Langl, P, PL A. xi. 33 Neuer kyng ne kniht ne.Canoun 
of Seynt ponies. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Commaund- 
yng nym that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 
James for to, bu, rye thys pylgrynie.] 156* T.. Norton Cal- 
vin’s Inst. IV. V. (1634} 535 There be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven benefices, 1376 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kmi (1826) 143 A college stored with two and twenty 
Ch'anons, a 1&6 Bacon * J, ) Deans and canons, or prebends, 
of cathedral churches. . xoaS Earle Microcosm, iii. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, though not yet Dean or Canon. 
a;;m9 Steele Tailer No. 5.4 f 3 One of our Petty-Canons. 

Blackstone Comm. i. xi. 383. llie chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. *837 Syd. Smith. Let. Singleton 
Wks, 1859 11 . 261/2 You are not a Dean nor a Canon- Resi- 
dentiary. xSiSa Mr.s. H. Wood Chmmings i. 2 He was' one. 
of the senior minor canons, 
b, prefixed as a title. 

(This fasliiou has prevailed chiefly since the 
appointment of titular or honorary canons.) 

1849 Birrs Horse Apost. Pref., The late Canon Tate. 

Canon,, obs. form Cani^on, Canion. 

Canon (kte’nysn, kaemyan). Also cannon, 
canO'H, Canyoh. [a. Sp. caMon tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, etc. (augm. of caMai—h. canna 
reed, pii>e, quill, Cane ; thus the same word as 
It. camtom, Pg. cmihaa, Pr. and P'. canon, Eng. 
emmn, and canion)^ but spec, applied by the 
Spai.i.iards of New Mexico in the sense in which 
it has been adopted from them by their English- 
speaking neighbours. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation and prevent confusion with canon, which 
would result from the frequent want of the Spanish 
letter h, a imyc), in English typography, the 
word is frequently spelt Canyon, q. v.] 

A deep gorge or raviiie at the bottom of which a 
fiver or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature characteristic of 
the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and the 
western plateaus of North America. 

xSgo B. Taylor Eldorado xxvii. (1862) 2S7 The word carlon 
^meaning, in Spanish, a funnel) has a peculiar adaptation to 
t.he.se cleft channels through which the rivers are poured. 
1863 LeLJr, yamcom’ePs IsL 'in Daily Tel, 17 Nov. 7/2 
Throagb wha't is .<»U.ed a cmtnon {pronounced kanyan\ a 
vas't gorge formed ^ by perpendicular rocks. 1874 Codes 
Birds N.AV. 228 Deep, rocky anions, where the. dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 
Mtual twilight prevails. 1882 Geikie GeoL ui. ii. ii. § 3- 379 
The Grand Cailon of the Colorado river is 300 miles long, 
and in some places more than 6000 feet in depth. 

attrib. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia v. 65 I’he tracks sud- 
denly turned and went up the canon-side on to the plain, 
t Canoiiee'r- Obs. Also cannonier. [humor- 
ously f. Canon* after Cannoneer.] One who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons; 
a canonist ; a gealot or stickler for the canons. 

x&ir Curates* Confer, in Hart Mm. (Malh.) IV. 376 
They are the curates, who are set to be Cannonters. 1659 
Baxter Key Caih. .xviL 71 We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneers. x6SSx — SearcA Schism, i. 1 The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneei-s. 

Caaoiiess (keemdnl^l, [f. Canon 2 -f -ess ; 
cf. F. chanoinesse, in i 6 th c. also canoniesse; in 
med.I,,. canonica and camnissa.] 

1. EccL Hist. A member of a college or community 
of women living under a rule, but not under a 
perpetual vow ; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
or canonry in a female chapter. (The A ttKUSiinian 
Canonesscs are now practically an order of nuns.) 

168* Nnm fr, France 36 The Nuns, or Regular Canon- 
esses of the Blessed Virgin of the Nunnery of Charrom X7»6 
Ayuffe Parerg, 140 There are aliio in Pomsh Countries, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular Canons. 177a Pennant 'Pours Scoit 
{1774} 246 The nunnery, filled with the canonesses of St. Au- 
gustine. 1844 Maio. Fuller IFom. m i^tA C. (1862)07 She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness DotuKi 
by an inward vow, *8% Diet. Nat. Biog. h 216/2 Louisa 
was appointed at the age of seventeen acanonessof Mons, 
then the wealthiest, .chapter in the Austrian Netherlands. 
% hmmorotis. The wife of a canon. 

*873, E. Brrdoc Adv. Protestant 213 The canons, canoa- 
esse^and minor canons. 

*t* n. Obs. [a. F. cancmiaif. ad. late 

E. mmmdiis : cl emtoma in Du C.] « Canonical. 

a laa® Ancr. K. 8 Sein lames canonic! epistle. t$m€yd. 
Cfjsim Men iv. xxvi, (W. de W. 1506} 314 The which® 
ben homdtnnto the houres canonyales. x;^ ^^PasfuMPs 
Met. 13 Whatsoeuer he speakes, must be CanonialL 
Hence Oanoviially sihf., canonically. 
x^x Marbech BA, Notes ns To cmr Lord N., the Tope^ 
ana to his successours entring canonially. 

Canonic (kan^?*mk), a. (and [ad. 

canomc-uSf^^OT. Kamvitcus of or according to 
Canos ; or a. F. rnmnigne. Already in OE. as 
sb, «• modem Canon 


1. Authorized by, or according to, ecclesiastical 
canons; -Canonical i. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219/1 Euety day atfie vii houres 
canonyques. 153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 516/2 By 
an olde canonike and sure grounded custom of y« churche. 
s:<S63 Butler IDtd. 1. i. 257. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies 

I. ii, Tis Evening now, and the Canonich Hours For Mar- 
riage are past. iSiz Combe (Dr. Syntax) 

The Doctor, in canonic state, Now op’d at once the church- 
i yard gate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 

== Canonical 2. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonkk Scripture. 1645 Rutherford 'Pryal^ 'rrLFaiik 
(1845) 6 The Church’s last prayer in canonic Scripture is for 
; union. 1835 I. Taylor SjfhV. Despot, iv. 150 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3. gm. Having the authority of an accepted rule 
or type ; classic ; •= Canonical 4 . 

1850 Leitck tr. Muller* s Anc. A rt § 138. 115 His numerous 
pictures of ^jods and heroes (as his Theseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. 

4. Mils. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 

(Cf. Canonical 6.) 

1854 tr. CkerubhtPs Counterpoint 45 Canonic imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginning to end. 1879 Grove Did. Mus. I. 
654 1’he voices move, in strict canonic imitation, on a ground. 
bass. 

5 . Of or belonging to the order of canons; = 

Canonical 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 426/1 They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanonnes that were at y*' tyme . . gouerned 
them self after the reule of Saynt Austyn. 

B. sb. 1. = Canon sb.*^ ; one in canonical 
orders. (L. cammeus.) 

<2X000 Laws 0/ Etkelbert vi. 2 fBosw.'* Codes Foowas, 
biscopas and abbodas, munecas and mynecene, canonicas 
and nunnan. 1678 R. Barclay ApoL Quakers xn. § x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
a 1853 Landob Wks. 1 . 60/1 The bones had been verified . . in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, and the protono- 
tary. 

2. A scheme or system of logical rules or dia- 
lectic ; *= the Epicurean rb KavovtKov. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (xyox) 548/2 Thus may this 
.short Canoniefc or I'reatise of Rules, serve instead of a 
laborious and prolix Dialectick. 1847 Lewes Hist. Pkilos. 
vni. 11(1871 j I. 351 The Epicurean Logic called Canonic, 
which is a collection of rules respecting human reason and 
its ^plication. 

f 3. a. The theory of music or harmony (r^ navop- 
iKrf), b. One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called ol mvovneoi). 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 385/1 The Pytha- 
goreans named that which we^ now call Harmonick, < 3 ano- 
nick.. A Canonick in general is a Harmonick, who is con- 
versant about that which consists of Harmony. 

CauOBical (kan^?*nikal), a. (and ski), [f. med. 
L. canoniedFis, i. canonic-us : see prec. and -AL.] 

1. Prescribed by, in conformity with, or having 
reference to ecclesiastical edict or canon law. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent. (1826) 303 Rochester 
hath -.a lawful and canonicall Cathedral See, 1586 Will 
in Spy7tser*s Wks. (Grosart) I. Introd. 17 For. .my wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonicall parte and porcion. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. 1. (1793’' 553 These canonical disabilities 
being entirely the province of the ecclesiastical courts, 
1868 Freeman Norm, Conf. (1876) IL viil 298 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. Canmicai kmrsi (tt.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
(A) the hours (now from 8 a,m. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
parish church in England ; (c.) transf. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. atZja And cuery day at eiiery 
hour canonycal she was lift up in thayer of thangellis. x^z6 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) X64 All suche meditacyons 
perieyneth to the houres canonicall. 1607 Tqpsell Ftmrf. 
Beasts Ded. 7 The canonical voice and watchfulness of a 
cock, a 1667 CowLF.y Friendship m Abs.., Each Day think 
on me, and each Day I shall, For thee make Honrs Cano- 
nical. 1859 Hook Ch. Diet. 144/2 In the Church of Rome, 
the canonical hours begin with vespers. 

1665 Pefys Diary (1879) III. 207 V/e, fearing the cancN 
nicall hour would be past before we got thither, did with a 
! great <ieal unwiliinguesssend away, the license and wedding 
ring. :wi9 DThfey Pills III. 270 Let us be wed, At 
Hours CanonicaL 1S47 Barham IngaL Leg. C1S77) 344 It’s 
long past the canonical hour. 

o. Canonical dress, etc.; the articles of dress 
worn by clergy according to canon. 

I 1666 Pefys Diary 27 Sept., I , . to speak for a cloak and 
cassock for my brother, .and I will have him in a canonical 
* dress, 1685 Luttrell Brief Eel, (18571 1 . 343 Titus Oates 
, . to be divested of his canonical habit for ever. i86at 
Smiles Engineers III. 391 Two, .old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their quaiity as village pastors. 

d. Canonical obedieneex the obedience to be 
rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

i6»x Burton Anat. MeL Ui.iv. 1, ii. (1651) 650 A false per- 
swasion . . of canonical or bKnd obedience. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 87 His new engagements of canonical 
obedience to the pope. X869 Hook Lives Abps. XL ii. 150 
At his consecration he made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop. 

2. Of or belonging to the canon of Scripture. 
(Also used of other sacred books.) 

a 1568 CovERDALE Carrying C&risfs Cross viH. Wks. II. 


25S The; canonkal: books of the- old; and New Testament, 
xdsa Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry m. iylf this new 
preacher . , Could prove his doctrine for canonical. 1651 
Baxter /j®/! 167 Though it be not Canonicall, he was 

a wise man- that said, etc. 1790 Paley Horse Paul, l 6 
Sentences from the canonical epistles. 1857 Max Mulleh 
Chips {1880) I. X. 267 The chief canonical books of the 
Buddhist faith. x86a Trench Miracles' Introd. 42. 

3. Canonical Epistles, more particularly, the 
seven catholic epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude ; also applied to certain epistles of St, Basil, 
etc. Also quaswfe, <2 canonical i,obs.) = Canon i 5 . 

(’EffterToArj navovtiAj had various senses in ecclesiastical 
writers. In reference to the Catholic Epistles the meaning 
is disputed ; in reference to those of St. Basil, it means 
‘ having the authority of a canon ’.) 

156X Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc, (1573) 292 He is greater, 
that is in vs (sayth S. John in his Canonicall) than is he 
that is in the world. 1755 Chambers CycL Supp., Canoni- 
cal . . or general epi.stles. [a 1225 see Canonial.] 

4. gen. Of the nature of a canon or rule ; of 
admitted authority, excellence, or supremacy ; 
authoritative ; orthodox, accepted ; standard. 

1553 T. Wilson Ehet. 67 Suche as all the worlde bathe 
confirmed and agreed upon, that it is autentique and canon- 
ical. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 81 Wise- 
dome vnder a ragged coate is seldome canonicall. X65X 
Hobbes Govt. <§• Soc. xvii. § 18. 315 There must bee some Ca- 
nonicall Interpreter.^ 1796 ATtl XIX. 545 He., 

remained the canonical geographer of the antients. 18x1 
Ibid. LXV. 133 Before Polycletus had a.scertained the 
canonical proportions of a beautiful human frame. 1M8 
Sat. Rev. 15 Aug. 229/1 Challenging all those who may be 
dLsinclined to accept ms criticism a-s canonical. 

5. Math. Furnishing, or according to, a general 
rule or formula (see Canon! 3 ). 

1738 Logan in Rigaud Corr. ScL Mm (iS^x) L 331 A true 
canonical equatbn or power. 1851 J. J. Sylvester iiiile) 
On a remarkable discovery in the Theory of Canonical 
forms of Hyperdeterminants. 1876 Salmon Higher Alg. 
XV. Art. 164 The .simplest form to which a quantic can 
without lo.ss of generality be reduced is called the canonical 
form of the quantic. 

6 . Mtts. According to the rules of canon, in 
canon form. 

X605 Douland Ornitk. MicroL 51 Virgular Syncopa- 
tion is much vsed, Numerall seldome, Canonicall most 
seldome. 1869^ Ouseley Counterp. xxiiL § x$ Some frag- 
mentary imitation or canonical epi.sode. 

7. Of or belonging to an ecclesiastical chapter, 
or to one of its members (see Canon ^). 

1579 Hooker EccL Pal. v. Ixxx. § xi No other benefices 
but only their canonical portions.^ 1600 IbitL vnr, vit. | 3 
The very act of canonical election. 1634 A bp. Laud’s 
Visii. Exeter in 4ih Rep. Cotmnks. Hist. MSS, 138/2 A 
canonicall hou.se, due to a canon residentiary. 1662 J. Bar- 
grave /Vr .<d I'’'// 11867) 1 16 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropoUtical church of Christ, Canterbury. xB&x 
Freeman yxf/y. Lands Reduce, Paretmo, Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the church. 

B. sb. pi. [cf. academicals.’] Canonical robes, 
174B Smollett Rod. Rand, ix, 1 did not at all wonder to 
find a cheat in canonicals. 1751 — Per. Pic. ( i779> IV. xevi. 
171 He was accosted by a person in canonicals. 1755 
imisseur No. 65 Out of his canonicals, his constant dress is 
what they call parson’s blue, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
I. 327 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 

i Cauomically (kan^mikali), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-LY^.] In a canonical manner (see the adj.). 

1529 More Supplic. Wks. 296 Stephen was well and 

canonically chosen archbishop of (daunterbury. z6^ Bi*. 
Barlow Anew. Na7Heless Caih. 355 Then is he Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. Walpole 
Corr. )x 837) I. 405 Marca w'as married yesterday. . tlie law- 
I yers and milliners were all ready canonically. 1768 Black- 
i STONE Comm. 1 . 387 The vicar, .shall be canonically insti- 
i tuted and inducted. X824 Byron Def. Trmisf 1. i 293 
Would you. .be a Titan ? Or (To talk canonically) wax a 
son C)f Anak? 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told 'T. {1857) 1 . v. 
70 An English prie-st, amonically dressed. 1875 Ouseley 
Mus. Form xx, 49 Treat the theme canonically, or with 
perpetual imitations. 

Canouicalness (kanp-nikalnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NKSs.] The quality or fact of being canonical. 

1 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. iil § 28- 141 Their Autho- 

I rity and Canonicalnesse. 17x5 Burnet T’/w.r an. 1711 
(R.t Maintaining the canonicalncss of the apostolical coicsti- 
tutions. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. L472 The canonicalness of 
whose election he had as abbot alre^y acknowledged. 

Canouicate vkan^mik(?'t). [a. med.L. canonic- 
dt-us, f. can&nicus ; cf. F\ canotzicatJ] The office 
or dignity of a canon ; a canonry. 

165a Wadsworth tr. Sandoval’s Civil Wars Spain 237 
The Bishopricks, .. Canonicates, & other Ecclesiastical 
preferments. i66a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII 11867) 41 
The service, .did scarce de-serve a .simple can oni cate. 42x853 
Landor Wks. II. 82 Within the wails of the canouicate. 
Even. Standard 3 June, His nomination tothecanoni- 
cate of St. Peter is spoken of. 

t Cauoxiica’iaoxii. Obs. rare~^. fn. of action 
f. med.L. canoniedre to make canonical, to canon- 
ize.] Canonization, consecration. 

ax64x Spelman Whs. X22 (R.) After his canonication, 
those that would consecrate the tenth part of their sub- 
stance unto Hercules, should be very prosperous. 

CaiLOBicitj (kanbni-sfti). [f. on type of a 
L. ^canonicitas, f. canonic-us, or ad. F. canoniciti : 
see -ITY.] Canonicalncss, canonical status, esp. 
the fact of being comprehended in the Cancm of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 
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X797 Monthty^ Rev, XXIIL 485 To attribute canonicity 
to all those Scriptures of the Jews, 1841 Myers Catk, Th. 
xix. 73 If none but a literal line and measure of Canonicity 
will be accepted. 1849 W.^ Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's 
Dlspni, 46 Would Augustine, if he held all the books to have 
an equal riglu to canonicity . , have preferred some to 
others ? 

OaB.o* 3 iico-, combining form of Canonic. 

Apol, Fail. Walker's Acc, 25 It being Canon ico- 
Frelatically impossible, tho Schismatico-Presbyterially cer- 
tain. 

t Ca'lionism. [f. after next ; see 

The principles of canon-law. 
x6*s W. ScLATER Tytkes Rev. (1623) 161: Neede you, A 
man so skilled in Gratian, bee catechized in Canonisme? 

Canonist (ktemonist). [a. h'. canonists (i 5 th c. 
in Littre), in medX. : see -IST.] 

1. A professor of, or one skilled in, the canon 
law ; a canon-lawyer. 

stS4* Brinklow Complaynt xxiv. (1874) 71 The greasy 
canonistes nosel the peple in idolatry. XS49 Tatimer Serm. 
Ftmig-kers 38 A cannon iste, that is to saye, one that is 
broughte up in the studia of the Pope’s lawes and decrees. 
1643 Milton 1x851) Introd. 10 The shallow com- 

menting of Scholasticks and Canonists. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy (iSoa i IV. xxiii. 99, I am a vile canonist, replied 
yorick. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 632 It 
offended against the strict Jaws of the Church as under- 
stood by continental canonists, 

2 . One who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, etc. 

*786-1805 H. Tooke Fnrley i. vI (1820) 93 If the etymolo- 
gical canonists, .had not been, so remarkably inattentive to 
the causes, .of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Canonistic (ktenoni'stik), a. [f. prec. + -TC.] 
Of or belonging to a canonist ; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

164s Mi lton Teirack. itSsx' 223 The apt Schollers of this 
canonistic exposition. *86* W. Perry Hist. Ck. £ng. 1. v, 
218 Famous for his canonistic learning. 

Cajttoui'stical, a. rare. [f. prec. -j- -al.] 
Having relation to canonistic matters ; also « prec. 

x£NS5 PaUMatt G. 27 July 10/2 Decisions, cases important 
for canonistical hermeneutics, and the like, 
t CailO3li*str'0. Oh. [ad. F. canoniste : cf. 
aikamistrs, sopkistsri etc., and see -Istke.] An 
earlier form of Cakohist. 

t36« Langu P. pi. a. vin. 13s Bote Catoun construwej) 
hit nay And Canonistres boJ>e, And siggen bi hem-seluen 
Sompnia ne cares. *393 fin'd, C. x. 303 Caton counteth hit 
at nouht and canonistre-s at lasse. risSO'WYCLiP Serm. .Sel. 
Wks. L 32 i>is man of lawe . . was ne|>ir civilian ne canon- 
istre, ■— BiMe Frol. xiii. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and 
canonistris weren deuout. 

Canoaisailt ikanpmizamt), a. Math. [a. F. 
mmmisanti pr. ppte. of camniser in sense ‘ ^egle^^] 
Attribiitire of an equation by the solution of which 
a qimntic may l>e reduced to the ‘ canonical form k 
Salmon Higher Piofie Carves v. 1B6 A cubic iden- 
tical with the Cmonhmt cubic of the last aiticle, 
t CaBO'Bizate, /«•///<?• Ohs. [ad. L. canonizaH 
uSf pa. pp'le. of camoniuhn,] « Canonized. 

*53^ Bale ThreLmws xaas To haute canonyzate Francis- 
cus de pola« *56^ Jewel Kept. Harding 271 Not 
Canonizate for a Saint as yet. 

Cauoiiiasatioil ikaem5Eoiz^i*|3n). [aciL.rn?wz- 

izdtim-emf n. of action f. canonizdrs to canonize : 
cf. F. canonisation.] The action of canonizing ; 
ssp. formal admission into the calendar of saints. 

C 1380 WycLiF^W. fPks. III. 433 'I'o trowe siche canony- 
zaciouns is lesse han biJeeiie. c *<^0 Promp. Parv. 60 Ca- 
nonizadon, camnizacio. *53* More Cmfut, Tindale 
Wks. 344/2 This new saint of Tindales canonisacion. *538 
Bale Thre Lames 1635 He sent hym to heauen by hys 
canonyzacyon. And from thens to belle by an e,vcommunyca- 
cyon. x6^ Herrick Hesper. (184^* 11. 158 'i'o be number’d 
one Here, in my book's canonization- *65* Hobuks Gmd. 
Sf See. xviii. § 14, 36a The canonization of Saints which the 
Heathen caued Apotheosis. *78* Priktlry Cormpt* 
Christ. I, !V. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 
h.jR. 

*854 Emerson Leti.^ Sec, ^ Orig. Wks. 

0oimt III. 330 'Tis curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in TiraJ^eJii or Dr. John- 
son. *877 Mozley (Iniv. Serm. w. 87 The canonisation of 
nivn - tlie popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the pinnacle of tlie temple, 

0aaio»ias6 (kx’nonsiz), v. Also -iso. [ad. 
mcd.L. camnmirn ialso in 15 the. Fr. cammur).] 
1. irum. To place ia the canon or calendar of 
the saints, according to the rules and with the 
ceremonies observed by the C’hurch. 

£**380 Wm.iF De Fcc/es. Sel. Wks.^ HI. 344 If he pope 
cjmoiiise |us man kinne he amst nedis be seint in lievtue. 
*460 Cai'Cravk Chyvn. 0858* 253 This same gere was 
Thomai of l^wicasitircanoubed, *5*6 Pynsok LtYeSf. i?/r- 
gitte in Myrr. Our Lmfye 1x8731 Introd, 58 This blessyd 
woman mynl Birgette wjis canbiiyzed by pop* bonyface. 
*598 I'lAftcKLKY Fiik. Man 257 They assured him he 
slstnild be canonized for a Saint, a x6Bet Buti.ee Rem. (X7S9) 
11. 19^ A Famidc . . canonizes himself a Saint in his own 
lifetime. 1875 H. K. Manning hlmion It. Ckosi vii. 191 
A rmiljitiitk* who have nrrt been canonised on earth, though 
they art* saints m heaven. 

t 2. To iuHtall i» any ecclesiaiitical dignity or 
rdbttJ ; to consecrate. (Ms. 

*393 Gmwkm Cmy. I, 254 'ritiw was he pope canonised 
Wuk great luHtour anti iiimmisMi. ex^^A/o/. f.eii. 57 
.my aucruus w couetoMS is cauusurid in jw kirk, or 
maad thtef. 


f 3 . To deify, apotheosize. Oh. or arch. 

*353 Eden Treat. New Jnd, (Avh.) 20 Of them which 
amonge the gentiles were canonized into y® numbre of the 
goddes. *564 Haward Eutrophis i. 2. *6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 210 Circe our famous witch .. was canonized a 
goddesse. 1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles i. il viii. 106. 1794 

Sullivan View Nat. II, Adventurers who were afterwards 
. . canonized as a sign in the heavens.. called Argonauts. 

4 . Jig. To treat as a saint or glorified person. 

*579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 683/1 But women are 
as it were canonised here : God putteth them into his regis- 
ter, and setteth them in an honourable degree, *590 Mar- 
lowe Fanst. i. 118 Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience, Shall make all nations to canonize us. 1825 
Bro. yonaikaft It. 282, I am not ready to canonize all 
women because I love one. 

6. To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or {transf.) of authoritative writings. 

*382 [see Canonized]. *593 Nashe ChTdsCs TV 38 b. 
Canonizing such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. 
IS98 PoUmanieia 11881) 36 To canonize your owne writers. 
*645 UssHER Div. 5. 1657 Cosin Canon Script, ii. *4 
They canonized the Books ot the Maccabees. 187a O. 
Shipley Gloss, EccL Terms 86 Apocryphal books, .were not 
canonized. 

6. To sanction by the authority of the church; 
to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 280 Of the law canonized The pope 
hath bode to the men, that, etc. 0x400 Apel. Loll. 46 per 
wordis are canonized, & approuid of holi kirk. 1635 
Pagitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636 ' 89 These . . doctrines are 
Canonized in their late meeting at Trent. *670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals ii. r. 132 The Popes are sure to have the Car- 
dinals Canonize their errours. 1869 Lecky Burqp. Mor. 1. 
i. 39 We should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of 
acts. 

t 7 . (See quot.) 

*578 Cooper Tkesaur., Cattonize, to canonice : to exa- 
mine by rule- *656 Blount Canonize, to examine 

by rule, to Register, to put in the rank and number. 

Ca'XLOnized, Jpl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 
cleiBed. f Canonized epistles', cf. Canonical 5. 

1382 Wyclif James Prol., Not the same ordre is at 
Greekis. .of the seuen epistoelis that ben clepid canohy.sid- 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Canonyzyde, canauizatus. *593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iii, 63 Brazen Images of Canonized 
Saints. 1602 — Ham. i, iv, 47 Thy Canoniz'd bones 
Hearsed in death. *790 Burke Fr. Rev. 49 Acting as if in 
pre.sence of canonized forefathers. 1827 Pollok Course 
Time iv. The lofty seat Of canonized bards. z88d T, 
Hardy Woodlanders iv, No canonised antique. 

CauQUisser (ksemonsizai). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who canonizes. 

*588 A. Ring tr. Canmus’ Caiech. Kj, The canonizars of 
thir new sanctes, *588 G. D. Disc. Allen’s Sedit. Drifts 
09 An open patrone of. .trecherie, and a cannoniser of dis- 
loyall traytors. *75* Bp. Lavington Enthusiasm (,1754) in. 
2x6 Such Canonizers and God-makers. 182* Blackw. Mag. 
X. 697 The canenizer is worthy of the saint. 

Ca’Hoaiisliiig’, ’vbl. $b. [f. as prec. + -ingT] 
The action of the vb. Canonissb; canonization: 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

ir*38o Wyclif Serm. xxix. Sel. Wks. HI. 456 po canon- 
ysyngc of l?o seyntes. a *638 Mede Apost. Latter Times iv. 
Wks. 1672: 629 The Canonizing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies . . was an Idolatrous trick even from the days of the 
elder world. *727 A Hamilton Neiu Acc. E. Ind. II. li. 
243 The Chinese are speedier in their canonizing than the 
Romans are. 

b. Establishing as canonical. 

*651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xUi. 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the Scripture Law, belonged to the Civill Soveraigne. 

0 a*ZiOllisdxLg, fpl. a. That canonizes. 

1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (*8761 III. xi, 30 The canon- 
izing voice of England. 

t Ca* 3 ao 23 . 1 y, Obs. rare'-'^. [f. Canon ^ 4 - 
Canonically. 

*502 CVff. Crysten Men iv. xxl (W. de W. *506) 234 If he 
hath not ben electe canonly. 

Oauomry ^ksemanrih Also 4-5 ob-anonxyC©* 
[f. Canon ^ + -by. (The L. was camnia^ F. 
chanoiniel^ The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

*482 C.AXTON Higden C1527) 305 b, He . . haddc geuen 
his ietyll newe a chanonrye . . in the chyrchc of Lyncolm 
thSej Land. Gaz. No. ayoqh The Seizure of the Canonries 
and Prebendaries. *69X Wood Atk. Oxm. L 8* This Tol- 
lard. .enjoyed his Canonry but few months. *705 Heabne 
Collect. (1886) I. 104 His Canonry of-X*' Church, lyad 
Ayliffe Parerg. *3^ 186a Mrs. Wood Channmgs 

i, a A young , man who had but just gained bis minor 
canonry, *8^ Law Times J?y/, LIII. 702/* The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage. 

[f. Canon 2 + -ship.] «Canonbt. 

*534 Hhk VI I n Lmer Reyfe p. vih, Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, vycarship* pety caaemship, *640 Bp. Hall Ckr. 
Moder. 3172 The tune was, when, .none should be promoted 
, .to canonships in cathedrals, but those which could read, 
sing, and comfietemiy construe, t'sxi.Aei x^iAme vL § 8 in 
Clrf, fy Camb. Bnmtm. 56 Canonshipor Prebend in the Ca- 
tbedrdl Church. 17^ tr. Bmsekings Syst. Geog. II. 602 
Lautenbach , . containing m important canomWp. 

t Ca^nony, clia*3iomie. Oh. l&. ¥.£hmmme 
or med.L. camnia in same'^euse.] » Canoney. 

*641; Mxltoh d. Diseip. n, tt8sxf66^For their Bishop- 
ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies, 

Oanoo, obs. form of Canon. 

Ganope, obs. form of Canopy, 

Ganopi© (klLodii-pik), a. [ad. I... Camdpic-m, f, 
Candp~us a towa of aacieat Egypt,] CM or per*- 


taining to Canopus. Canopic vase : a vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. 

1878 Wilkinson Anc. Egyptians HI. Index, Canopic 
vases. *883 W. Armstrong Perrofs Art Anc, Egypt I. 
30* The canopic vases, .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra cotta, and now and then of 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (kse-ndpid), ///. «. [f. Canopy sb. 
or V. + -KD.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 398 Her eyes , . canopied in darkness 
sweetly lay. 1611 Chapman Iliadxm.Wi.) Mars. .Sat cana- 
pied u’ith golden clouds. *796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 550 
Palanquins . . a kind of canopied couches. 2870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 196 These saints of literature 
descend from their canopied remoteness. 

b. Arch. (Cf. Canopy sh. 3.) 

1849 Freeman Archit. 296 Rows of canopied niches. 2879 
Sir G. Scott Lect, Archit. 1. 182 A graceful canopied and 
crocketed panel to each intervening pier. 

II CanoptlS (kanffu-pzls'). [L., a. Gr. Kavoorros.] 

1 . The bright star a in the southern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the ship. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 278 When these are 
hydden, there is scene on the lefte syde a bryght Canopu.s 
of three starres of notable greatnesse. .In the myddest of 
these is scene an other bryght Canopus. 1830 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn. 146 We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn ’d Canopus. 

2 . = Canopic vase. 

1836 Penny CycL VI. 244/2 Canopus is also the name of an 
Egyptian jan *857 Birch A71C. Pottery (1858) IL 204 The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. Ibid. (1873) 593. 

Canopy (kDeniffpi), sb. Forms: 5-6 canape, 
-ope, 6 canapee, -opi, oannopy, canyppy, 
(?cannebe), north. canaby(e, 6-7 eanapie, -apy, 
-opie, Sc. cannabie, 7 cannapie, canopey, 6- 
canopy. [In 15th c. catiape, a. ^.canapi (for- 
merly also cofzopce masc. ‘a canopie, tent, or 
pauilion’, Cotgr.) « Sp., Pg. canapi ‘ couch, sofa’, 
It. canoph (Diez), med.L. ‘ canopeum, quod suspen- 
ditiir super altare’ (Du Cange), in cl. L. condpeum, 
-earn, Hnm, *net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Short), ^pavilion, 
tent, or bed with a tester’ (Scheller), a. Gr. nwico- 
TTHov ‘ an Egyptian bed or conch with mosquito 
curtains’ (L. & S.), f. Kccvwif/ gnat, mosquito. The 
Eng. forms may have been partly from med.L., 
and in Eng. the sense has adhered to * curtain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
‘ couch’ or ^sofa’ has prevailed.] 

1 . A covering or hangings suspended over a 
throne, couch, bed, etc., or held over a person 
walking in procession. 

*382 Wyclif Judith xiii. 10 She toe awei his canope fro 
the pileri.s. *454 E. E. Wills Ii88a) 133 My bed of grene 
sylke, wi}? the testour & Canape ther-to. *5x1 tsi Eng. 
Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/'2, liij of the nobleste bereth 
the eanapie ouer his bed. *561 Invent. 1.38 (Jam.) Ane 
cannabie of grene taffetie . . quhilke may serue for any dry 
stuill or a bed. *576 Lambarde 1x8261 113 
I’hey beare the foure st&ves of the Canapie over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation. x6s* Hobbes Leuiath, 
IV. xlv, 365 At this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopie. X72S De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
268 The mattress . . nad a large canopy over it, spread like 
the crown of a tent. *843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 28 
Above the throne was a canopy of variegated plumage- 
b. Spec. A covering over a shrine, or over the 
Host when borne in procession. 

*5x3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrgk (*848) *46 Also ouer the 
shryne was prepared a canaby Of cloth of golde. ctszo 
Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 20X Caruer framyng et carvyng 
j canape pro Corpore Xpi per iiij dies, cts, X5s6' Ckron. 
Gr. Friars (185a) 94 The bysbopw bereynge the sacra- 
ment under a eanapy,. 1757 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) L 
70 The venerable host, which was carried under a splendid 
canopy. 

2 , transf. and gen. A. covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

x6ox Shaks. JuL C. v. i. 88 Their sh.adowes seeme A 
Canopy most fatall, vnder which Our Army lies, x&j-x 
Malsteiiton 23 Beautifull walks .. shaded with the 

green canopy of every plea.sant . . tree. *723 Pope Let.^ to 
Digby to Oct., The prospects begin to open, .thro' the high 
canopies of trees to the higher arch of heaven, 1855 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. ti86o) § 299 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. 18^4 Hartwig Aerial W. i. t I'he atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy oversea and land. 

b. esp, applied to the overhanging firmament. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. n. ii. gtx This most excellent Canopy 
the Ayre . , this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesiicall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. tSoq — • Cor. iv. v. 4* Where 
dwel’st thou? Vnder the Canopy. 1667 Milton P. L. m. 556 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. X794 Sullivan Ah A II. 1. 

453 At fir.'^t, the celestial canopy was divided into three 
principal parts. 1869 Free.man Norm, Conq.iid'jb. III. xiii. 
290 1 ne had met under the canopy of heaven. 

e. jfg. Covering, shelter, 

x(5o3 H. Crosse Verhm Comum. (187811 19 Shrowding thy 
selfe vnder the Cannapie of Vertue. *550 HuimERryV// 
Formality 12 A form of Religion serves tor a Canopie to 
cover all these abominations. x8. . Sv0. Smith, Withdraw- 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

S, Arch, A roof-like ornamented projection, sur- 
mounting a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 
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a68a N. O, Boileau' s Lnirm iv. 31 The Pulpit now lifting 
its lofty Head With carved Canopy stands covered. 1874 
Parker lllust. Gotk, ArckiL i. v. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image. 

Canopy (kse-n^pi^ v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover with, or as with, a canopy. 
ri6oo Shaks. Smn. xii, Lofty trees . . Which erst from 
heat did canopie the herd. x6gS Crowne Calteitla in. 28 
That point of Heaven . . Which canopys that holy happy 
land. X792 E. Darwin AW. Gard. n. 65 Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies. 1869 E. Peacock in 
22 May 710/3 A very graceful iron herse. .canopies the ala- 
baster effigies of a Marmion and his spouse. 

li Canor. [L.] " Melody or sweet singing’ 

(Bloimt Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Canorous tkanoe-ros'), a. [f. L. candr-us melo- 
dious (f. canor song, £ candre to sing) + -ous.] 
Singing, melodious, musical ; resonant, ringing. 

x(546 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xiv. ^68 Birds that 
are canorous, .as Nightingales. .Canary birds and Larkes. 
174s tr. Columeilds Husk vn. xii, The keeper of the manor 
house [zW. a dog], .of a vast canorous bark. X774 Goldsm, 
Hat. Hist. HI. 171 A beautiful & a canorous bird. i8aa De 
Quincey Confess. Wks, V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter. 

Hence OamoTomsly adv.y OanoTonsness. 

1680 H. More ApocaL Apoc, 293 The voice, .as of a Trum- 
pet talking loudly or canorously with him. 1870 Lowell 
Among nty Bks. Ser. ii, 184 He chooses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning, 

Caiioii(e, eaiiow(e, obs. ff. Canoe. 

Canoun, early form of Canon 2 ., 
t Ca'UOUS, a. Obs. rare. Also spelt -ois, -us, 
cannos. [f. L. cdnus hoary.] Grey, hoaiy. 

1513 Douglas Mneis v. vii. 97 Or that wnfremdlie eild 
had thus besprent My held and halfettLs baith with yanus 
[ed. 1553 canous] hair. Ibid. v. xii. 3:44 To Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos [ed, 1553 canois] Veste. 
t Cmique„ Obs. [So in F.] A Chinese cotton 
fabric : see quots. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercai. (lyw) 793 Cotton Linens, 
called Canques . . of Nanquin. Jbid. 794 Coarse and tine 
Canques or Cotton Linen. 

Cansel, canserous : see Cancel, etc. 
Cansonet, obs. form of Canzonet. 
tCaustick. Obs. Apparently a contracted 
form of CANDLESTiCjEs:. AzV wzHi ike cansHck'. 
Jack-o’-lantern, Will 0 ’ the wisp. 

1562 T. Hevwood Prov. (J* Epigr, (1867) 20 Coll vnder can- 
styk, she can plaie on liothe handis, Dissimulacion well she 
vnderstandis. R, Scot Discm. WiUkcr. vii. xv. 122 

They have so fraied us with bull beggars, spirits, witches - . 
kit with the cansticke, etc. X596 Shaks. i Hen.IV^ in. i. 
131 , 1 had rather heare a Brazen Canstick [*<5*3 candle- 
stick] turn'd Or a dry Whede grate on the Axle-tree. *6x6 
Chapman Bairackom. 8 Their fencefull bucklers were The 
middle rounds of can'sticks. [Cowper has : The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield for each.]^ *617 S. Collins 
Bp. Mlie A ij b, His . * wodden cansticke. 

Caut (ksent), sb.’^ Also 5-8 kaut. [Found 
^ 1400 ; rare before 1600 . Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many lan- 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Romanic, Celtic. Cf. 
Du, MDu. eanif border, side, brink, edge, 
comer, M LG. (masc.) point, creek, border, also 

kanie (fem.) side, edge, whence mod,G. kanie edge, 
corner, border, brim, margin ; also Du. and Ger. 
kante point-lace. (There is no 'trace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonic.) Also OF. eani 
and mod.Norman rtz#/,WailO'On can side, ■Sp., Fg., 
It. canto edge, corner, side, med.L, cantus comer, 
side ; with which some compare L. canthus, Gr. Kav- 
e6s corner of the eye, and L. canthus tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a ^ barbarous ’ 
word. The Welsh cant edge of the circle, Breton 
kant circle, circumference, which were thought by 
Diez to represent an original Celtic word, are 
held by Diefenbach and Thiimeysen not to be 
native; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the Romanic canto ^ and its possible identity with 
L. canthus. The Teutonic words were probably 
from Romanic. It is not clear whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OB", or from LG-, or, in 
different senses, from both. 

1. Original sb. senses, 
f 1. (probably) Edge, border, brink. Obs. 
tf*37S ? Barbour St. Lucas 69, 70 Quhene he had dry- 
wyne wel oure pe kanttis of sewynty 3 eris & foure. <7 *400 
Melayne 1495 Under the cante of a hille Oure Britons 
beldls. & byois stillc ■ ■■ ' . . 

1 2. A nook, corner in a building ; a niche. Ohs. 
[x48x-$k> Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 400 Item, for ij. 
pan,choni> at the garden gate, with kant ther above viijc/.] 
*603 B. JoNSON ^m.Fs Enteri. Wks. (1838) 530/x Irene, or 
Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white, 
semined with stars. *<&a4 Dekker Bnieri. 297 

Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe, Fame stood up- 
right. 160S Verstegan Dec. Intell. v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our ancient language called a kant or cantell. 
*6*4 Webster Mon. Honour. Wks, (1857) 369 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy, .next Liberality. 

1 A corner or angle of a polygon. Obs. 

*6xx CoTGR. s. V. Pmt. La fgure kexa^mu k six fmtst 
hauing six Cants. sjSM R. Holme Armoury iii. xiu. § 4* 
A Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square.. Some terra 


It an Hexagon or Octagon Tower, that is six or eight cor- 
nered ; hut Master Masons generally term it six or eight 
Cants or Corners. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss,, Cant, an 
external angle or quoin of a building. 

f b. ? A corner piece ; a triangular piece. Ohs. 
_x688 R, Holme Armoury n. 118/2 Garden, part to be 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Squares, Cants, Frets, Borders or Knots. 

4. One of the side- pieces in the head of a cask ; 
also cant-piece. (So in Welsh). Cf. canile-piece 
(Cantle sb. 8). , 

i6xx Cotgr., Panneau de doile, a cant pane or peece. 
*848 J. A. Carlyle tx. Danids Inferno xxviii. 22 Even a 
cask, through loss of middle-piece or cant [per mezztd per- 
dere o luUd\ yawns not so wide as one I saw. 

6. The oblique line or surface which cants or 
cuts off the corner of a square or cube ; an oblique 
face of a polygon, a crystal, etc. ; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or the like. 

*840 Fosbroke EncycL Aniiq. 148 Cants (parts which 
have inclined faces). 1850 Gtoss. Terms m Arckit. (ed. 5) 
107 Cant, a term in common use among carpenters to ex- 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. 1874 Knight 
Meek, Diet., Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, a hip, a ridge. 1875 Branoe & Cox Diet. Scieztee I. 
367 Cant, a term used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the spectator. 1877 E. Peacock 
H.-JV. Line, Gloss., Cant, part of a buttress wall or other 
building which is sloped off. 1880 Standard 20 May 13 
Along the * cant ’ of the ice the sealer coasts. 

6. A squared log. U. S. Cf. Canteb 2 . 

*877 Lumbermans Gaz. 24 May, A cant or square-edged 

timber, 1879 Ibid. $ Nov., The cheapest and most eflec- 
tive means yet devised for holding the cant in place. 

7. Naut, A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, etc. Cf. Cant- 
piece, etc. in 12 . 

1704 Rigging <5< Seamanship II. 286 Fir cants nailed on 
the limber-strakes. *865 Reader 12 Aug., Washing arrange- 
ments. Suitable places on board ship are to be set apart 
for the purpose, fitted with cants, to prevent the escape of 
water, and screens so arranged as to roll up when not in use. 

II. from Cant v. 

8 . A toss, pitch, or throw, which overturns, casts 
down, etc. 

*73^ J- Lewis Hist. Tkanet Gloss., Cant .. likewise sig- 
nifies a cast or throw ; * I gave him a cant *. X75S Mem. 
Capt. P. Drake XL xiv. 244 To give me such a cant, as I 
never had before nor since, which was the whole Length of 
the Coffee-room ; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large Table, at the further End. 

9. A sudden movement which tends to, or results 
in, tilting up or turning over. 

x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 308 The carronade . . took a cant 
from a roll of the ship. *865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xii. viii, 
Fortune's wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10. A slope, a slanting or tilted position ; a de- 
flection from the perpendicular or horizontal line. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 20 Giving the piece a cant with 
the forefingers. 1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxxiv, 
The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-overturned 
vehicle, *876 Davis Polaris Exp. x. 245 A large tongue of ice 
below the water was forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her. .and with the help of the wind giving her a cant, 
b. An inclination, 

x88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 
small cant to leeward 

11. Whale-Jishing. (See quot.) 

*867 Smyth SailoPs Worddm., Cant, a cut made in a 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur- 
chase is made fast, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of fiensin|^. 

III. Attributively and in combination, 

12. Combs, with the sb. (or stem of the vb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted comers or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line’, as in 
cant-buttress, -fioor, -frame, -piece, -riband ; cant- 
board, a sloping board ; in Carriage building, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a carriage ; cant-body, (see quot.) ; ^ cant- 
ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall* 
as in attics, etc., apparently now corrupted into 
Camp-ceiling ; cant-monlding, -riband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see quots.). 

*739 Smeaton in Phil, Trans. LI. 103 A *^kant-board, for 
throwing the water more directly down the opening, .into 
the lower cistern. *879 Carriage-building in Cassells 
Teckn. Mduc. IV, i3X The cant-board which ^ows the side- 
cant. Ibid, The diagram showing the cant-board. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., *Cant-body, an imaginary figure 
of that part of a ship's body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes nrake obtuse angles with the 
midship line of the ship. *879 W. H. White Shipduild, 
in Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. xpo/i In the cant-bodies the 
1 plan followed is almost identical with that sketched. 1663 
In Cosin C«»r. (Surtees) II. 367 Two ^cant buttresses of 
hewen aishler neately Jointed, *688 R. Holme Armoury 
HI. xiii. § 88 He beareth. .tbe like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seileing Roofe. c 1830 Rudim, Namg. (Weale) 119 
One or two ^cantfloors are added. 1833 Richaroson Merc. 
Mar. Arch, 21 The only guides in drawing the ^cant 
frames. *869 Sir E, Reed Ship Build, viii. 151 The half- 
i beams stand in the planes of the *Cant frames and are 
consequently nearly at right angles to the side. *8*3 P. 
Nicholson Praci, Build. 58a ^Caevt-moulding, a bevelled 
surface. *876 Gwilt ArckE. Qhsm., Cant-moulding, one 
with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surfaces. 
*794 Rigging 4 * Seamanship L 4 *Ctmi-pieces are used in 
tne angles of the fishes and side-trees. CX850 Rudim, 


Navig. (Weale) 103 *Cant Ribands are those ribands that do 
not lie in a horizontal or level direction, or square from the 
middle line, but nearly square from the timbers, as the 
diagonal ribands. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Cant-timbers . .those timbers which are situated at the two 
ends pf a ship. They derive their name from being canted, 
or raised obliquely from the keel, cxB6o ’H.. Srv art Sea- 
man’s Catech. 67 Those timbers which form the bow and 
stern of a ship are called * cant timbers *663 Gerbier 
Counsel 13 Those Spectacle-like *cant Window.s, which are 
of Glasse on all sides. 1877 E. Peacock N. IF. Line. Glos.^. 
(E. D. S.) Cant-window, a hay-window whose angles are 
bevelled off. 1881 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Cant- 
windoiv, a projecting window with angles, as distinguished 
from a ‘ bow- window ' which projects in a curve. 

13. From other senses; as in Whale -fishing 
(see ii). Cant-blocks, the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Cant - purchase h> formed 
by a block suspended from the mainmast-head , and 
another block made fast to the cant cut in the 
whale. So Cant-dog, Cant-hook, Cant-spab. 

Cant (ksent), sh.'^ Obs. exc. dial. [App. con- 
nected immed. with Cant v.^ 'to share’, and with 
Cantle, though in some uses it closely approaches 
Cant ^<^.1 ; whether this is originai or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.] 

A portion ; a share *, a parcel ; a division. 
a 1541 Wyatt in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 92 Lend in no wise, 
But if thou can be sure to win a cant C)f half at least. 1736 
J. Lewis Hist. Tkanet Gloss., Cant, a corner of a field. 
181Z J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cant of Dobbin, a roll of 
riband. 1847-78 Halhwell s, v.. In Hampshire a small 
bundle of hay is termed a cant. 1863 Morton Cycl, Agric. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cant-furrow, a divisional furrow. *873 
Parish Sussex Dial,, A haystack is said to be cut across 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided into cants when it 
is portioned out in slips for the reapers, each of whom takes 
one or more cants as his share of work. 

Cant (ksent), [This and its accompanying 
vb. presumably represent L. cant-us singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and NFr. cant, Fr. chant\ cantd-re 
NFr. canter) to sing, chant ; btit the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown. 

Cantare and its Romanic repre.sentatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services ^ early as 
X183, when according to Rigordic i2ooJ Gest Philip. August, 
(1818)11, the Cotarelli of the Bourges country ‘ sacerdotes 
et viros religiosos captos secum ducentes, et irrisori^ can- 
tores ipsos vocantes, in ipsis torraentis subsannando dice- 
bant : Caniaie nobis, cantores^ cantate ; et confestim dabant 
eis alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiter caedebant So 
far as the evidence shows, the vb, appears in Eng. first ap- 
plied to the tones and lan^iage of beggars, * the canting 
crew ' : this, which according to Harman was introduced 
c 1540, may have come down from the religious mendicants; 
or the word may have been actually made from l.at. or 
Romanic in tbe rogues’ jargon of the time, The subse- 
quent development assumed m the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actually established. Some 
have however conjectured that cant is the Irish and Gaelic 
(pronounced kaffir ty, or nearly kantjy) Manguajge*. 
And as early as 17x1 the word was asserted to be derived 
from the name of Aidrew Cant or his son Alexander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of tbe 17 th c. This perhaps means 
that the surname of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
ciated derisively with canting. The arrangement of the sb. 
here is tentative, and founded mainly on that of the vb., 
which appears on the whole earlier.] 

f I. (Sporadic uses, from L. cantus or its re- 
presentatives; not directly related to II.) 

1 1. Singing, musical sound. Cani organ ; app. 
a technical term in music. Obs. 

*30* Douglas Pal. Hon. t. xKi, Fabourdoun, pricksang, 
discant, countering, Cant organe, figuratioun, and gem- 
mell. *704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 1 . 100 Cant and vLsion 
are to the ear and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch. X708 Brit. Apollo No. 79. 2/2 That shriu Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. 

t2. Accent, intonation, tone. Obs. 

*663 Aron-bimn. xio It depend.^ not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. *763 Ann. Reg, 
307/2 If these lines want that sober cant which is necessary 
! to an epitaph. 

II. The speech or phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. 

3. ' A whining manner of speaking, esp. of beg- 
gars’ ; a whine. 

1640 Cleveland in Wilkins Polit. Ballads I. 28 By lies 
and cants, [they] Would trick us to believe ’em saints. 
*703 Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 227 With a Cant 
like a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel. 

4. The peculiar language or jargon of a class : 
a. The secret language or jargon used by gip- 

sies, thieves, professional beggars, etc. ; transf, 
any jargon used for the purpose of secrecy. 

1706 in Phillips, *707 ). Stevens tr. Quexedds Com, 
Was. (X709) 226 They talk’d to one another in Cant. 17x5 
Kersey, Cant, Gibberish. Pedler's French. *734 North 
Exam. n. v. ito. 383 To avoid being understood by the 
Servants, they framed a Canq and called the Design of a 

f eneral Rising the Lease and Release. 1865 DicxLms Mut, 
>. xvi. 127 Ine ring of the cant. 

b. The special phraseology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject ; 
professional or technical jargon. (Always depre- 
, dative or centempiuom.') 

x 6 ^ T- Burnet 71 u Earth I, 214 There is h^t and mois- 
ture in the body, & you may call the one ‘ radical ’ and the 
other ‘innate’ if you please; this is but a sort of cant. 


CAJTT. 


CAMT. 


AnntsoN SJreci. Ho. 42t f 3 lu tlio Cant of particular 
IVades and Kmployxneiits. syso J ohnson RamM. No. i_28 ir 4 
Every class of society lias its cant of lamentation, whicli is 
understood by none but themselves, 1839 Dickens Nick, 
Nick xxxiv, AU love — bah 1 that I should use the cant of 
boys and girls — is fleeting enough. s84I-4Emerson /i,w. xiii. 
Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 156 Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism. x86s Holland Less. Life viii. 119 Re- 
peating the cant of their sect and the cant of their schools. 

t c. The peculiar phraseology of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5 b.) 

i68s Dryden Abs. ^ AcML 521 Hot Levltes .. Resum'd 
their cant, and with a zealous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved theocracy. 1696 C. Leslie Snake in Gr. (1698J In- 
trod. 46 Really to imderstand the Quaker-Cant is learning 
a new J-,anguage. 1709 Sachevehell Serm. 15 Aug. 13 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-sensical Cant, Sped. 
No. 147 f 3 Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister, . who by 
exercise &use liad obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialect, that it 's said he was 
understood by none but his own Congregation, and not by 
all of them. 

d. Provincial dialect ; vulgar slang. 

■1S02 Majl Eogew'oeth /risk BuUs (1832) 226 The cant of 
Suffolk, the vidgarisms of Shropshire, 1852 Gladstone 
Glean, XV. Ixxxii. 122 The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or slang; 

0 . attrih. 

^ 1727 Swift Let. Eng-. Tongne Wks. 1735 II, i. 185 To 
introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language. X824 W. Ihving T. Truth I. 273 
Slang talk and cant jokes. 3:84x Boaltow Zimali <1843) 
11 . 150 The firsvt Vocabulary of the ‘ Cant Language L . 
appeared in the year 1680 appended to the life of ‘The 
English Rogue 

5 . A form of words, a phrase : 
t a. A set fonu of words repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Obs. 

i68r SejoJiHs in Bag ford Ballads 758 noUt A young 

Scribe is copying out a Cant, Next morn for to be spoke in 
Parliament. 1704 Steele Lying Lover i. i. 7 Sure . . you 
talk bjr Memory, a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that's gallant. 1718 Addison Spect.'&Q. agi § 6 
With a certain cant of wortls. 

h. A pet phrase, a trick of words ; esf, a stock 
phrase that is much affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Formerly 
with a and plural^ arch, 

i68z Country-mods Compl if Advice to N'Ngt Godu l to 
fee twice cajol’d by cants and looks. xSgx Wood Atk . Oa : on . 
1I./4SO Enamour'd with his obstreperousness and un- 
decent can-ts. 1.69* Bentley Boyle Led. aoo That ordinary 
cant of illiterate., atheists, the fortuitous or casual concourse 
of atoms, ijxo H earns Colkfd. (zS 86 f IL 363 The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls It, according to the comoion 
Caatj, jlmiusLett xxvL X19 note. Measures, and not 
men, is the common cant of affected moderation. ciStg 
Jaw Austen Nortkang, 1 . v. 2a It is really very 

well for a novel . . is the common cant. 

C. aitrib. 

lyia Addison Sfect. No. 530 V 3 Enlivened with littlecant* 
phrases. 1753 Stewarfs 'Trial Aj^. 1 30 It was a cant word 
through the country. That the tenants might sit, since the 
worst of it would be paying the violent pronts, 1774 Gouvr. 
Morris in Sparks Life f H^rit. (183a) L 23 The bel wethers 
..roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
terms, Paley Morse PomI. (iS49>^3ch 5 There is such a 
thing as a peculiar word or phrase cleaving, m it were, to the 
memory of a w'riter or speaker and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe this we call it a 
cant word or a cant phrase. Prescott Philip // ( xSsy T . 

V, 70 To borrow a camt phrase of the day. Eke ‘a fixed feet'. 

Kelts Kettimak xvii (X876) 465 He . . can— to use the 
tant phrase— afford to wpport the dignity of the peerage. 

0 . A$ a kittd of phraseology ; 

a. Phraseology taken np and nsed for fashion’s 
mke, without miog a genminc expression of s^ti- 
ment ; canting language. 

xyio Berkeley Prmc, Hum* Knoml. f 87 A 1 ! this sceptical 
cant follows from our MfS^MwIng, etc »3!®3 Joiihson in Bos - 
meU X5 May, My dearfriendj clear your mmd of cant, .you 
may mk in this urntwier ; it w a mode of taJkmg in sewiety ; 
Iwt don't ikmk foolishly. x 8 ^ Sm. Smith irks. (1867) i. 
174 The pernicious cant of indiscriminate teyaJ-ty. *870 
IxwKLL Slmly iPind. is 7 Enthusiasm, ooce cold, can never 
fee warmed over into anything better than cant, 1875 
Smiles 'Thrifl it. so Infect there » no greater rciMif than 
mn*t. *8®3 J. JParke® Tyme Ck* jsw Tlwm is a cant eff in- 
fidelity as certamly as there is a cant of beiid, 

esp. Affected or anim! 'use of religioos or 
pietistic phraseology ; langaage (or action) imply- 
mg the I'lretended assumption of .goodness or piety. 

Stryte Am*. Ref I, Iv. 1 set down this letter at 
large, that men may see the cant of these men, iy*6 Addi- 
son FreehoMer Ho. 37 f J.) That c»nt and h^poensy, which 
liad taken posn«s*»n m the people's minds m Ae tlia» of 
&e great rebellion* X789 Mrs. Pioa:« fmrM. Frmm L 
Hypwidcal maimers, or what we » emphatkally call cant 
Robertsois Smm- Ser, t x, IxMil x8a Re!||gSoM 
phraseolog:/ passes into cant X87S Hamektom I»hil Life 
VI, Hi mt Kft had a horror of cant, which . .gave Hm a re- 

f alsion for all outward show of rtl^ipw omarmnem* *%9 
*001*1 Cmsar i 6 I'he whole spiritual atmospiiere was 
saturmted with cant 

xfp Cart* Hisi, Mmg. 1 6 ox To malce up what wm want- 
ing OT the justice of their causw »* fey a cant and sophisdeal 
way »f expressm 

7 . One who uses rcliglow pliraso mireally, 

NiwCmL Did.t €mi, an Hypocrite, a Di»a»Mer, 
« dott’fele-tongu'd, wlilnine Person. -xBrnf Mw. Camwion 
Fimk Tipfei tn. t 6 Lest she should be called a cant, *%3 
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E, Berdoc Adv. Protestant 132 He was not a cant, but 
really felt what he said. 

Cant (ksent), sh.^ [Goes witli Cant The 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
aphetic form of Hncant, or Vacant, a. OF. e^imntt 
mod.F. enmn (Pr. encamt, Sp. encanio, It. incant 0)^ 
in same sense: of disputed origin. The loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G. gaitt in same sense. 

Diez take.s the Romanic words as repr. L. in qnaninm 

* to how much?' as the cry of the auctioneer; and with this 
agree the occas. med.L. form inguantns, Pr. emynanL and 
OF. ingnnntf and med.L. vb. inguantare. But no forms of 
the word appear to go back before the end of the 12th c. ; 
the earliest and ordinary fonn.s in med.L. were mcanius 
i(4th decl.^, incanimtit imeantare, accantare^ incantaior, 
accantaior; and OF. had enchanteur^ enchantement (al- 
ready in Assizes of Jerusalem). These show that the word 
was then identified with the I.at Bicaritare, accantarCf 
derivjs. of cantare to sing, in the sense of ‘proclaim, cry’. 
Cf, Du Cange, under date 1331, ‘ quod incantator publicus 
dicti castri . . debeat facerc proclamationem and the illus- 
trative ‘ Ju.ssit ergo Moyses iiraeconis voce canlari M, 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with cantare too old 
and general to be explained as an error ; and that there is 
more ground for treating the connexion with in qtiandim 
as a later fancy. Cf, also the mod.Fr. vendre a la criee to sell 
by auction, and the Sc. and north.Eng. roup^ cry, shout, 
auction, ‘ selling of goods by an outcry TPhiilips 1678)]. 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder ; an anction. Chiefly Irish. 

xyos Land. Gaz. No. 4178/4 The Manor, .is to be sold by 
publick Cant to the best Bidder. 1738 Hist* Crt. Excheq. 
vii. 134 The Goods are set up to Cant. 1832 Ht. Marti neau 
Ireland ii 27 Two or three lots of ground were to be let 
by auction, or, as the phrase goes, by cant 1834 Soui hey 
Doctor cxxxix. (1862) 332 The whole of them were set up 
for sale by public cant in Dublin. 

Cant, sb.^ Sc. [Of uncertain origin : possibly 
belongs to one of the prec. sbs. Cf. also cantrip.} 
7 ‘ Trick ; slight, illusion ’ (Jamieson), 

1790 Morison Poems 38 (Jam.) Williy’s wisp wi' whirlin* 
cant Their blazes ca'- 1813 D. Anderson P iO<s7«r '81 (Jam.) 
Superstition. .Experiencing plans O' auld cants that night. 
Cant (ksent), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 4-4 
Rant, 5 kaTint. [Common in early times (13- 
14th c.) in the allit. phrase *kant and keen’. 
App. the same word as mod.Du. kant *neat, 
clever’, in phr. kant en klaar quite ready ; also 
East Fris. katit ; considered by p-ranck to have 
been developed out of the sb. kant edge, etc. (see 
CAKTrAt); cf. the connexion of idea in * keen’ 
and ‘edge’. The actual historical relation be- 
tween the Low German and the noithem English 
word does not appear. H<mce Canty, Flem. and 
LG. kantigl} 

Bold, brisk, courageous, hearty, lu^y, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ' Lively, meriy, brisk * ; cf. 
Jamieson, who compares * cant men ’ (armed fol- 
lowers) with ‘ merry men’ of the ballads. 

a 130a Cursor M. 8943 luus fiat war sa cant fGMi, f Trim* 
crabbedl aud kene. 1330 R. Bronns Ckren. 50 Kiwute com 
vrith his kythe, feat kant was and kene. rglS Bajr®our 
Bruce vni, 280 The kyng . . Vith his men that W’ar cant 
and keyn. ? m 1400 Jffer/T 2195 The knyghte cowe- 
ride on his knees with a kaunt herte. c xam Gaw. f Gol. 
u, 2 (Jam,) Cant men and cruel. TX4Sa Henrvson Alor. 
Pab. ^ Ane Cocke. .Right cant and crous. 2^x3 Douglas 
AS'mxsvm. Proh 4a The cadgear callis forth his capill wyth 
cmkis waill cant. *335 Stewart Crm. Scot. II. 517 Alss 
blyth and als rejoiit, And in him self that tyme als crous 
and kant. *674 Ray N. C. fFds. 9 CanL strong lusty; 

* Very ewnt, God yield you%ie. Very strong and lusty, God 
reward you. ChesJL 2849 C. Bronte Shirley I. xSq Th' 
wife *s a raight cant body. 1868 E.Wauck Sneck-Bant iv. 
76 As cant as a kitlin. 

t Obs. [Of uncertain etymoL : asso- 

ciated in sense with Cant but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. cant in the lang., 
and as a preceded only by Cant a. anti 

Cant sb.f Since the dim. of the latter word, 
mntiiy cMantmu, Caftlb, had the sense of ‘piece, 
fragment*, it is possible that this sense may have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb 
t& cant ‘ to divide into pieces * may have been 
in LG. or ONF*. ; but it has not yet been found.] 

1 . Irans. To part, dividi^ share, parcel out, 
apportion* 

c *440 Pmmp, Pam. 60 Can^ or dqpwrtyn, partior, 
divide. *si^ More Camf. a^. Tnh. m. Wks. *245/2 Our 
very prison this earth is. And thtaoC we cant vs out 
. . dyw» ptttes dyumJyc to caar «e¥* *533 — DMlSaiem 
Wks. 943^ To diuide & cant it among good poore few- 
feand nwn, that should tH the groutd Iwithi theyt haxides. 
% (Sw quot) CL Cant (quot iBf$% 
xBS$ Morton CjvZ A^rk. Gkm. B* 3 .) CawA (ICeat), 
to let oat kmd etc. 

Ctot (ksent), [£ Cant ; <£ Ihi. and 
Ger, in several of the same ,smses .1 

I, tram. 

1 * To rive a cant edge to to bevel ; cs^ to 
bevel comer, 

»S4SI'^ Act 34 4* 35 fTillt vi. Harass. . Aal. .haue. , 
the peunt wcl and rounde fillip canted, amd sharped . *79* 
Smeaton Edyxtme L. 1 274 The comm oaly wax. a little 
cauffitedoff. xMtx J, Hodgson in J. Raines Mem.iyMsD 1 . 97 


The several pillars which have their uppermost comer 
canted off. i85*--3 Turner Dorn. Archit. IL ii. 30 The 
Abacus is square, with the angles canted. 

2 . To bring or put (a thing) into an oblique 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, tilt up. 

17x1 Dvncan Mariner’s Chron. (1805’' HI. 302 The sea 
broke in upon us, and the canoe being filled half full, canted 
her broadside to it. *736 Winthrop in Phil. Trans. L, n 
Some tchimnies] were, .canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to stand very dangerously, *792 Mtmekavseffs 
Trav. ix. 30 The wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side. 1826 Miss Mitford P'ill. Ser. in, (1863) 496 
She sat . . with her feet canted up on an ottoman. *1^4 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 12/1 If the ship needs a ‘ list she can 
be canted. 

b. To turn over completely, turn upside down. 
cxB$o Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 103 Canting, the act of 
turning anything completely over, so that the under surface 
shall lie upwards. 1855 Kingsley (1878) 160 Without 

canting the net over, and pouring the contents roughly otiL 
t e. (?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Obs. 
x 6 Bz SouTHERNE Loyal Bro. iv. Wks. 1723: I, 56 Gifted 
rogues, That cant their doctrine to their present wants. 

3 . To throw off, e.g. to empty out, the contents of 
a vessel by tilting it up. I'o cant off", to decant. 

*658 A. Fox IVurid Surg. in. viii 241 Let it stand in a 
warm place . . then cant of the Aquavite cleanly, a *845 
Hood Poems (1864) 263 As vessels cant their ballast — rat- 
tling rubbish. 

4 . To pitch as by the sudden lurching of a ship ; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jerk. 

1685 F. Spence Ho. Medici 120 Some cemragious Priests 
had the leisure to joyn him, and cant him into a vestry, that 
was accidentally open. *735 Smollett Qtii.x. (1803) 11,130 
This very innkeeper, .held a corner of the blanket, and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimbleness. *791 
Smeaton Edystone L. 1 254 note.. The boat took a sudden 
yaw or sheer, which canted me overboard, head-long into 
the sea. 1805 Naval Chron. XI I i . 387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the niizen shrouds ! *8*6 Scott 
Aniiq. xvii, That spray of a bramble has - . nearly canted 
my wig into the stream. *86* G. Berkeley Sporism. U '. 
Prairies v. 82 ‘ Does _ the cow-catcher 1 asked, ‘ always 
cant the beef on one side ’ ? 

II. mtr. 

6. To tilt, take an Inclined position, piteb on 
one side, turn over ; often to cant over. 

1702 c. Mather Chr. vL ii. (1852)356 It fell on end 

and then canted along on the floor between two of the chil- 
dren. 1851 S. Judd Margaret iii. 1*871) 15 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters. 1862 Smiles 
Engineers HI. 410 note^ A loose plank, which canted over. 
*858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (1873) II. 88 The celestial sign, 
of the Balance just about canting. Ibid. ( i865( II. v. ii. 72 
The History so-called of Europe went canting from side to 
side. 1884 Manch, Exam. 10 Sept, 5/1 The stumer, which, 
had canted over, lay in a very dangerous positbn. 

6. To have a slanting position, lie aslant, sIoto* 

1794 Rigging f Seamanship IL 301 The upper fluke 

should cant down. 1882 Nares Seamanship <ed. 6) 135 
The . . yard-arm should, .cant abaft the yard rope. 

7 . Naut. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defined course or 
direction ; to swing round from a position. 

*784 In Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. Ado, 7 At 7 weighed : 
in canting tte ship got stem way. xSgo Blackro. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 655/2 Ine great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel, almost to block it up. *887 Blackmore in Har- 
fScr’r Mag. Mar. 563 The boat canted round towards the 
en.trance of the creeE Nexospaper, The stern of the 
Andalusian was seen to be canting to the southward. 

1 8 . Jig. To cant with : ? to fall in with, take the 
direction of. (Cf. 2 c.) Ohs. 

^ *656 in Burton Diary (1828} 1 . in They were all esmt- 
ings, such as could not cant with my thoughts, 
t 9 . (See quot. 1877.) Obs. or dial. 

*674 {see Canting vbl. sb,^]. *877 Holderness Gloss. 

(E. 1 ). S.) Cant, to move about with a jaunty step. * Why 
awd woman gans cantin aboot like a ^^oung lass.' 

Cant (ka^nt), vlb [See Cant sh.^ It is not 
certain whether the vb. or the sb. came first.] 

I. 1 . intr. To speak in the whining or sing- 
song tone used by beggars ; to beg. 

*567 Harman Caveat (1869) 34 * It shall fee lawefull for the 
to Cant ' — that i.s, to asks or be§^— ‘ for thy living in al 
places.' z 6 x» Beaum, & Fl. Cu^ds Rev. iv. 4*8 The cun- 
mng'st rankest rogue that ever Canted. *687 Congekvb 
Old Backel, in. vi, TTiy master. .Kes canting at the gate. 
*7Sp Johnson Rambl. No. *7* p *0 {He] bad me cant and 
whine in some other place, 

2. intr* I’o speak in the peculiar jargon or 
^cant’ of vagabonds, thieves, and the like, 

*609 Dekicer Lmtk. f Camdie-L. Wks. *885 III, *94 He 
that m such Msmblies cw -cantt feert, is cotmted the best 
Musitian. *652 Gaule Magasiront. To Rdr., He cannot 
tell how to cant with him |a gyjwel in hi« cwn foysring 

S " 'Kjrwhu exfiga H. M<«r in R. Ward Life (*7*0) 307 , 1 
‘t deny hat that may sooner teach a Man to Cant and 
talk Giblrertsh. *708 Kcrskt, Cmw4 to talk darkly, after 
the mwoer of Tliiev^ Bcttws, Ac. *72*-jt8oo in Bai lev. 

“b. Sia^ and dial. To sf^ak, talk ; m Sc. (see 
quot. 17S8). 

xgh Harman Coww/ ( 1869) 81 The YprightCole cantefth 
to the E.<^, *690 B. E. Did. Cant, Crwo, Cmt, to 
speak. *7*3 Ramsay Sk& Mo^ggy fohnsimn, Of auld 
stories we did cant, iwo AYurirE Farerg 309 Tho* it 
cants or speaks in 'aitotner manaer. *7!® IhcicEN Fom:s 
Glois., Cemtf to tell merry old stoww. 

c. tram. To speak oc utter ia a cant way. 

*59*1 Gwen* D^. Comycaich. (*839) 5 To heare a pesmt 
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cant the woiiles of .art Ibelonging t® .©nr trade. 1631 B.RA*r H- 
WAIT Wkimsies, Wme~smk:^r 102 Which sackes his capitali, 
makes his tongue cant broken English. 1633 Shtklev 
Gmnesters in. iii. Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 

f 3 . inir. To use tke special phraseology or 
Jargon of a particitlar class or subject. ? Obs, 
x&S B. JoNsoN Sinple of N. iv, iv, When my Muster- 
Master Talkes of his 'i'acticks, ancl his Rankes, and Files. . 
Doth not he cant? IbuL Thou canst cant too. Pic. In all 
the Language in Westminster Hall, Heas, Bench, or Chan- 
cery, Pce-Farm, fee-Tail, Tenant in Dower^ etc., etc. 
*6^ Miegk Gt. Fr. Dict.^ Cant^ to speak a canting Lan- 

f uage, to have an affected peculiar kind of Speech. 1698 
f ORRIS Pract. Disc. 262 The Quakers . . only Cant in some 
loose general Expressions about the Light, 
f 4 . To say or exclaim in the pet phraseology 
of the day, to use the phrases cuiTently affected 
at the time. Also, Tq cant it\ to phrase it in 
the cant of the period. Obs. 

1648 Jknkyn Blind Guide \. 6 No other import or ten- 
denw {as he cmds it). 1660 S. Ford Loyal Subject’s Exult, 

13 The Sovereign Authority of the People (as our Times 
have learned to cant it). 1669 W, Simpson Hyarol, C/tym. 24 
Those, .which they so much cant to be drying decoctions. 
*7*0 Sir. J. S r. Legkr Pro ^ Ccm^ in Somers 

'Tracts Ser. iv. (1751) HI. 248 To set right (as they cant) the 
..Youth of the University. <2x71:6 South 12 S' (1744) ‘ 
1 1 . 64 There was thirty y ears more gene ration- work (as they 
canted it) cut out for him. 

6. To affect the conventional phraseology of a 
school, party, or subject. 

1728 Young Love Fame vi. (lysyl 155 I..et them cant on, 
since they have got the knack, And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in black. 1784 Johnson in Boswell !i887) IV. 
308 Don’t cant in defence of savages. 1802 Mar. Edgk- 
woRTH Moral T. {i8i6* I. xiv. 114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of mind. 1866 Carlyle Remin, H. 215 A 
paltry print then much canted of. 1870 Lowell Among 
tny Bks. Ser. i, {1873) 340 Lessing . . knew the classics, and 
did not merely cant al^out them. 

8. sfec. To affect religious or pietistic phrase- 
ology, . as a matter of fasliion or profession ; to 
talk uureally or hypocritically with aa afiectation 
of goodness or piety. 

1678 Butler F/ud. iil n. 765 Till they first began to Cant 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 2778 Johnson in Boswell 
12 Apr., He [Dr. DoddJ may have composed this prayer 
then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 
the last. 1813 Scott Rokeby i. xviii, 1 could not cant of 
creed or prayer. Kingsley Veasi xi. (1853) 189 In 

Christian England Where tltey cant of a Saviour's name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like vermin’s. 18^ R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i86o) II. vm. ix. loa I’hose dreamers who cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular charity. 

7 . trans, Qn senses 5, 6.1 

i:64x M. Frank .S'/'m. Tramfg. ( xSjst ) set up King 
Jesus ; a phrase much canted. X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
I iij, Shall any son of men presume to ... force every 
man to Cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 
utter? Sterne 7 *r. S/taudy «,i. xii. 6© Of all the cants 
which are canted inthiscanting world , . the cant of criticism 
is the most tormenting. 1823 Edin, Rev. XLII. 35s He 
may cant out his panegyricks. 1843 M acaulay in Life ^ 
Lett iiSSo) 11 . X46, I have heard the same cant canted 
about a much finer building. 

8. dial. iSee quots.) 

1877 E. Peacock iV.-JF, Line. Gloss. (E. D- S.> Cant to 
deceive by piou.s pretences, to impose upon. x88i Evans 
Leicestersk. Gloss, (E. D. S. Cant^ to wheedle ; coax ; hu- 
mour. ‘The pony'll be quiet enough when he’s been canted 
a bit,*' 

II. f S. trans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 
a sing-song manner, intone. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 24 Who Is an Inchanter ? A Sooth- 
singer, by cantint; numbers, or a Sooth-say er by calculating 
numbers, X705 Hxckeringill Priesi-Cr. n. iii. 35 Singing 
Men and singing Boys, that instead of reheansing the Creed, 
cant it, like the tune iklled the M(k:k-^ Nightingale. 
tiO. mtr. To chant, sing. Sc. or dial. ? Ohs. 

1768 Ro.ss Helenore 59 (Jam.) The birdies. .Canting fa* 
cheerfu'. 

Cant (ksent), [cf. Cant sh.\ and the med.L. 
cognate verbs incant are., accemtdre to proclaim, cry, 
put up to auction, there mentioned.] To dispose 
of by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

The first quotation may belong to Cant tG to divide. 

[1570 IF/lls Lntf. N. C. (18351 I will all my goods 
aft'’ my deathe .shallie canted & sold at ray foredore & 
then to be distributed in money by euen portions to ray 
executor.s.J 1720 Sutkt Irish Mannf. Wk.'S. 1761 III. 4 
Canting their own lands upon short leases, and sacrificing 
their oldest tenants for a penny an acre. 1723 — Power of 
B^s. ibid. 262 llrish] landlords . . cant their lands to the 
hijghest bidder. x8a8 C. Croker Fairy Leg. Irel. 11 . 236 
Tim the driver swears if we don't pay up our rent, he'll cant 
every ha'perth we ha%’e. x83p W. C.arleton Fardor&ugka 
(ed, a) 46 He * . canted all we had at half price, and turned 
us to starve on the world. x88o in Antrim Dozem Gloss, 
1 2 . To enhance by competitive bidding, rare, 
a *74S Swunr Mist Eug.^ WEL li (R.) Whm two monks 
were outvying each other in canting the price of an abbey. 

t Cant, 3?-^ Oh. diaL [f. Cant inir. To 
become ‘ cant ^ or well ; to recover strength, to 
mend. Hence Camting zfbl. sh. 

1690 B. E- Diet. Cant. Crew^ Cant . . also (Cheshire) to 
grow Strong and Lusty. tSaz Ray N. C. fVds. s.v., *A 
health to the good wives [wife's] canting ' L e. her recovering 
after lying-ln. 

Caat, ■ 

1580 Tuss-m limi. ix%‘8) 184 €k>od feaswiferie cacttdtlh 
[1577 scanteth] the lenger to last. 
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Caia.*t (kant), a colloq. contraction of cannot ; 
see Can A i. 

Cantals (kse-nt^b). A colloquial abbreviation 
of Cantabrigian,. 

1750 Coventry Pomjey LUi. n. x. (1785) 68/1 The young 
Cantab . . had come up to London. 1735 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 

60 Upon gawdy, or exceeding days, as they are call’d by the 
Cantabs. 1807 Byron To Miss Pigot 5 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. 

OantaTaanlk (kaemtabsenk). rare, [ad, \t. €an- 
tambanco, f. eanta-re to sing + banco bench.] A 
singer on a stage or platform ; hence, contemftu- 
ously^ a common ballad-singer. 

Pin'TENHAM Eng, Poesie ( Arb.) 96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Cantaha-nqni vpon benches and 
barrels heads.] 1834 Sir H. Taylor A rtevelde 1. iii. i, He 
was no tavern cantabank. 

II Cantabile (kanta*b/l<f1, a. and sh. Music. 
[it, — that can be sung, suited for singing,] 

A. adj. In a smooth flowing style, such as 
■would be suited for singing. 

1730- 6 in Bailey. 2822 Repository N o. 80. X03 The smooth, 
cantable, and expressive melody which pervades its struc- 
ture. 1864 Realm 13 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
style. 

33 . sb, Cantabile style; a piece or passage of 
music of this style. 

T744 J- Green Psalmody 140 Cantahal, Vocal Music. 
17^ J. Williams <A. Pasquin) Chiidr. Thespis U79u) 137 
'Ino her sportive cantabihes win us. x8o8 Wolcott (,,P. 
Pindar) Wks. 1812 V. 353 The tuneful Nymph.. That in 
cantabile delights the soul. 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Ber- 
lioz' Jnstr. 81 It expresses them admirably in its cantabile. 

CantabrigiaTL (ksenlabri'd^ian), a. and sb. 
[f, caniabrigia. Latin form of the name Cmnbridge 
+ -AN.] Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

<ri^S Howell Lett. {1650) 1 . 15 The Oxonians and Can- | 
tabrigians . . are the happiest Academians on earth. 1711 j 
Steele Sped. No. 78 r 5 Some hardy Cantabrigian Author, i 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, ‘ Wks. (Bohn) II. 220 | 

E very slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his I 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we : 
sat down to write this particular * Times *. 

Hence, mme-wds., ns Camtahrigri-city, Ca*mta- 
hrize u. 

1863 De Morgan in N. ^ Q.^ Ser. ni. IV- 170 ’There is a 
general Cantabrigicity about it. x6ss Fuller Ch. Mist. 
IX. vii. § 47 Know zdso that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabrize, that .she imitated her in the successive choice 
of her Chancellours. 1885 Academy 10 Jan. 19/2 Readers . . 
might be excused for considering that Mr. Mullinger *caa- 
tabrizes ’. 

t Oantarllie. Sc. Obs. [A variant of Cantlb ; 
cf, Du. kanieel battlement.] ? ^ A comer-piece ’ 
(Jam.). 

1561 Royal Invent. (1815) 165 (Jam.) Item, ane bed. .with 
a litie cantaillie of gold fumisit with ruif head piece. 

Ca'XLtalite. Min. [a. F. canialite, i. G&nfal in 
France -f- -ITE.] A feldspathic rock from Cantal 
in France, formerly considered a variety of quartz, 
t CantaloO'U. Obs. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in tbe 18th c. in the west of England. 

171X Lond. Gaz. No. 4806/4, 4 Trusses of Cantalocms or 
Serges. X748 De P'ods Tour Gt. Brit. L 94 D.) Western 
Goods . . Shalloons, Cantaloons, Devonshire Kersks, etc. 
Ibid. (1769) 11 . 25 In Bristol, and many Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cantaloons, and other Stuffs. 

Cantaloup (ksemt^Iafp). Chiefly £ 7 . S. Also 
cantalnpej-iouLPjOaiiteletip, -lope, -lonp, -liapa. 
[a. F, cantaloup., ad. It. C&ntalupo, the name of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction from Armenia, to have 
been first cultivat(wl.] A small, round, ribbed 
variety of musk-melon, of a very delicate flavour. 

31S39 Penny CycL XV. Varieties of melons. . I’he Early 
CantMoup, 1^0 Emerson Cond, Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
11 . 354 The cantaIoui:«s, crooknecks, aird cucuaibers will 
send for him. 1863 Life in South IL 343 A fine cantalupe 
melon, at five cents. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
xiv, Behold also, his Grace eateth the cantelope. 

f Canta'iLker* Oh. nome-wd. [A back form- 
ation from Cantankes-ODS, like ca^iker, canker- 
^^LT.] — Cantaneeeotjsnjsbs. So Cantanlcexate 
V., to provoke; Cantamkexsome ^.^Cantan- 
, KEROus (both U. S. colloqD 

1825 Canning Let. in Stapleton Canning ^ Times (1859) 
App. iv, F. is cantankerous. He is also tricky. No man. 
has a right to be both . . Straightforwardness is the only 
excuse for omtanker. 1837-40 Halxburton Clockm, l xxiv. 
(1862) 11$ You may . . cantaakerate your opponents, and 
injure your own cause by it. Ibid. in. xii, A terrible cross- 
grained cantankersome critter, 

Cautankeroms (kaentse^ijkQrss), a. colhq. 
Also 8 cantonckerous. [Said by Grose, who 
spells it contamkerom^ to be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling giv^ some siippoit to the conjecture 
that the word was formed on ME. emttak, conteke^ 
contention, quarrelling, contekour, contechour one 
who raises strife, whence ^conteckerous, ^conta- 
keroiis would be a possible deriv. like traitorous, 
which might subseq, be corrupted under influence 
of words like cankerous, rancor om. Its oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoc, with these 
words, have given it general colloquial currency,] 


Sliowtng an ili-natured disposition ; ill-'conditioned 
and quarrelsome, perverse, cross-grained. 

1772 Goldsm. Stoops^ to Cong, ii, There’s not a more bitter 
cantanckerous road in all Christendom. 1773 Sheridan 
Rivals V. iii, I hope, Mr. Faul Hand, .you won’t be so can- 
tanckerous. 3:842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) 
HI. ix. 142 As cantankerous and humorous as Cassius him- 
self. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi ix, 195 A crusty old bachelor 
or. .a cantankerous husband. 1873 Si. PauTs Mag. 1. 533 
A cantankerous element in his nature. 

Hence Oamta'mkerouBlF adis,, €aata*n,keroi3LS» 
xtess. 

i’868 A. K. H. Boyd Lessons Mid. Age 317 One impractic- 
able, stupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 M rs. H. Wood Ori'Ule Coll. 41 1 
You have behaved '.cantankerously to him, 1881 A. R. Hope 
in Boy's Own Papez' 10 Sept. 794 The roller had crushed the 
cantankerousaess right out 01 him. 1886 C&r. Life 2 Jan, 
2/6 A member, .expelled for general cantankerousness. 

Cautar (kse-ntaj). Often in the native forms 
ca'trfaro, ca'niara. [£ It, €antaro, ca 7 itar a i— 
L. canthm’-us, Qx.ic&rBapos tankard, drinking-pot] 
A measure of capacity and weight used in some 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
varying greatly according to the locality, from 
74I lbs. in Rome to 502I lbs. in Syria. 

*730-6 Bailey, Cantar [in Spain] wine measure, is about 
two gallons. Cantar [in Turky in Asia] ico rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds averdupoise. Cantar [at Tunis] 314 
jH3unds. *773 Brydone Sicily xvii. ( 1809 186 Mortars . . to 
throw a hunared cantars of cannon-ball or stones, 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Cantara, caniaro,^. liquid measure 
of Spain ran^^ing from 2^ to 4 gallons. *882 Even. Standard 
16 Sept. 5/2 I'he cotton crop is estimated at 2,cibo,oco can- 
tars. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 J une 12/1 Formerly twenty loaves 
[of sugar] went to the Moorish cantar, or hundredweight. 

t Camtarie- Obs. [ad. L. cuntdria Chantet, 
f. cantdre to sing: cf. C antu AE iK.] « Chantey. 

. ^S'Si^Eitcs of Durham (1842) 37 Within the said GHlelei 
in the Cantarie . , stood Our Ladies alter. 

II Cantata ^kanta-ta). Music. [It. ; = ^ a thing 
sung, a song, a composilion lo be set to music’, 
f. catttare to sing ; for the It. ending -ata see -^abe.] 
1 . Originally, a narrative in verse set to recitative, 
or alternate recitative and air, for a single voice, 
accompanied by one or more instruments; now 
applied to a choral work, either sacred and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or secular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to be 
acted. (See Grove Diet. Mtis. I. 304.) 

H. Carey {title) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom- 
paniment. 1744 J. Green Psabnody 140 Cantata, a Sorig in 
an Opera Stile. 1751 Smollett Per, Pic. ‘*779t I. ii. p 
Pipes performed tlie whole cantata. 1773 Mrs. Harris ia 
Priv, Lett, xst Ld. Malmesimry I. 296 A very fine new 
cantata corafosed by Ranziiii 1861 Woods Pr. of Wales 
in Canada 140 The Montreal Oratcrio Society performwi 
. ,a grand Cantata specially composed. 

A song, chant, {monce-me.) 
ax754 Fielding True Pair. Wks. 1773 IX. 31:1 The .• 
swan, whose last breath goes out in a cantata. 

Hence Camtatize v. nottce-wd. To perform, 
cantatas. 

^ *842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 24 The flexile trills of a cantatbs- 
ing Signora. 

CaAta'tion. rare, [ad, L. catziation-em sing- 
ing, incantation, f. cantdre to sing : see -ation.] 
t a. Singing {oh,), b. Incantation, magical charm. 

1623 CocKKRAM, Caniation, Singing. *636 Blount Gloss., 
Captation, singing or enchanting. 1846 Ford Gat^ fr. 

! Spain 237 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantation. 
j I Cauta'tor. rare. [L. : agent-noun f. cantdre 
to sing ; cf. Cantatrioe-J A tmale) singer. 

*866 Nation. Mus. vii, 239 In describing a voyage* 

the cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of 
the waves, 

Cantatos^ (ksemtatori), a. rare. [f. on L. 
type ^cemtdtdri-us, f. casdator-em ; see prec.] Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

*836 FraseFs Mag. XIIL 75 This specimen of his can- 
tatory pO'Weis. 

% Pertaining to cant ; whining, sing-song. 

In mod, Dicts.^ 

i| Oautattrice (It. kantatrftj^, Fr. kahtatrfs). 
[a. It. and F. cemtatrice L. canidtrix, cantdirk- 
em, fern, of cantator A female professional singer. 

x^6 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 The rival Cantatrice._ 1871 
Smiles Charac. x-iL (1876) 350 A promising but pasrionless 
cantatrice. ■ 

CautHdog* (kjs'nttdpg). [f. Cant zi .2 + Dog.] 
tmlh. dial. * A hand-spike with a hook ’ (Halli- 
well); in (I. 5 , == Cant-hook 2. 

1868 Harped s Mag. XXXVI. 420 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled in a moment's rime, two or three 
men, assisting with their cant-dogs. *883 Boston (Mass.) 
ymX., Cam-dogs are coming into use for various purposes. 

Caniied (kjemted),^^/. a. [f. Cantx^.I and vP 
Hh -ED.] In various senses of Cant wP : tilted up, 
caused to lean from the perpendicular ; having a 
sloping or slanting surfece; bevelled; placed at 
an oblique angle ; having the comers bevelled off. 

*649 in Veiusta Mon. (1748} II. Plates 23 & 24 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Cant^ 
Tower [of the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey], *664 in. 
Bp. Cosin Corr. (Smteesf IL 374 To make a canted stepp into 
the great room®. 1848 Rickman Archit. li, The general 
‘ plan of the abacas is a square with the angles cut off, or 
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wliat is called a canted square. s87a O. Shipley 
Mccl. J'ef 7 ns 66 s. v. Bevels A sloped or canted surface. 
X874 Knight Z>ic 4 Mech, s.v. Cant^ A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (k^ntrn). Mih [a. F. caniinef ad. 
It. cantina cellar, cave, of doubtful deriv. ; see 
Diez and Littrd The history and order of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually carry senses i and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the date of the occurrences referred to. See also 
note under 4.] 

1 . A kind of sutler’s shop in a camp, barracks, 
or garrison town, where provisions and liquors 
are sold to soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 


Now under regimental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial use, applied to a victualling or re- 
freshment house resembling this. 

1744 M. Bishop Life ^ Adv, 138, I took him to the Can- 
teen, and gave him what he would drink.^ 1803 Rees Cycl,^ 
Canteen is the cabaret, tavern, or place in a garri-son-town 
where the garrison have the privilege of purchasing spirits 
. . and beer. *832 Life W. f Neftune 105 In the kitchen 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 1844 ReguL 4 Ord. Army 
243 No civilians, .are to be permitted to frequent, or in any 
way to make use of the Canteen, without the . . sanction 
of the Commanding Officer. 1886 The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 

fiS, ‘A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or bottles of wine and other 
liquors’ (Littrd;; a French Use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

*737 Ojsell Rabelais 1 1. 235 Two Cantines (Bottle-Cases), 
The best Cantines are sold at Charing-Cross. 

5. A box or chest with an outfit of cooking and 
table utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, used by officers, etc. 

1817 Keatinge Tratf. 11. 6 Next follow the mules, with 
the tents and canteens.^ xSssi A nne Tytler 13 Mr. 
Howard’s canteen contained a small .tea-service, etc. 1855 
Macaoi-ay Hist. Eng, HI, 627 The .surapter horses were 
unloaded : the canteens were opened. 

4 , A small tin or wooden vessel, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, workmen, etc. 

iThis sense appears to be in vulgar Fr., since Littrd says 
* II ne faut pas employer cantine pour cruche, ni dire : 
rempHsse® Cette cantine ',ji 

1:744 M. Bishop Life ^ A dtu 8 The soldiers, .ran into the 
Water . . and after they had filled their Bellies, filled their 
Canteens* X769 Falconer Did. Marine (3789) Espoulette., 
a tin canteen, or .case, to carry fine powder. ^ 1800 Weems 
Wmhingtm x. 1x877) Her .soldiers often without a cru.st 
in their knapsacks or a dram in their canteens- ^ xSxi 
Mmikl^ Ms^. I Dec. 464 Canteen, or cantine . . a tin flat 
bottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulder.s. 

C<ml4r, Terms Narthumbld. Dnrh, la Canteen^ a 
small wooden flat barrel, containing about half a gallon, in 
whicli a pitman carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
1868 Regui, 4 Ord, Army § 1128 'I'he Men will, .shift their 
pouche.s, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. 

6. attrik and Ccmk^ a,s (sense i) canUm-kseper,^ 
-sergeant^ •’Steward \ (sense ' 3) canteen - carnet^ 
-karse ; (sense 4} canteen-maker. 

Cavalry Instruct. 216 On a march, servants, 

led horses, and canteen horse.s remain with their squadrons. 


x8to-3 ScKAFF Relig. EncycL 1 . 374 The canteen came! of 
'Esstem tourists. x 886 Pail Mail G. la Sept. 2/2 I’he 


regimental and canteen supplies are left in the hands of 
canteen stewards and quartermasters. xfiSy Haggard yess 
jp The canteen keeper sent for his hoys to turn him out. 
OaBtel, var. of Cahtlb ; misreading of Caotbl. 
t C?a*litel-cap0jj -cope. Oks. [Cf. F. ckan- 
teau ‘ the quarter- piece of a garment, a cantle of 
cloth ’ (ONF. canter)'!\ A kind of cope or cape. 
a XXMX 0 . E. Ckrm. an. 1070 Maesse hakeles and cantcl- 
capas and reafes. Etran.sL Stevenson 1853, Mass-rote, and 
cantk-capes, and vestments.l c xaos Lay. 29749 Godd dare 
and wel idon, haue 5 his cantel-cape on. 1545 Ludimv 
Ckurchw. Acf. (Camden) 24 Payde for mendynge of iij. 
cantylcopes iij/f. Ih'd. 27 For mendynge of a cantilcop va. 

CaniJer (kaemtai), sk^ [f. Ca.nt vf + -ee CL 
also Cant C] 

1 . One who cants, or tilts. 

S. (See quot.) . 

1875 Robinson WMitfyCims . ( E . D. S.) Cmter , a timber- 
carrier; one who brings * banks’ or tree-trunks from the 
woods to tlie ship-yarcii 

Caatcr (kse'ntsi \ [f. Cant 4 -ib 

1. One who uses the ^ cant ^ of thieves, etc* ; one 


of the * canting crew ; a rogue, vagabond, arck 

*609 Dekker Lanik, 4 Cmtdle-L. Wks. 1885 IIL 1(97 
Slay ami heare a Canter in his owne language, rotking 
Hit hme.%, x6xo S. RIowlandsI Mari. Mark-all E J k Thus 
haue I ninne ouer the Canter's Dictionary. 2630 J, Taylor 
(Water B.* IVis. u, 259/1 f 1 heyl gaiie all their mony to the 
»ieiKlic.mtirig Canters, x^Gaule Majastrvm. 131 Astro- 
logers* Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsies, Juglers. wxp D’Ur- 
FKY Piiii III. 100 A Fiicher my Brother, A Canter my 
llnch. *8% tr, V. Ilm/e ffmicMack ii. vl 76 Four or :6ve 
c.nnters . .were quarrelling. 

2. A talker of professional or religious cant ; in 
lytli c. a rdckimme of the Puritans. 

xfiS* Killvn Mem. otSsy) I. vp On Whit-Sunday, I 
*tnt to die church . . and heard one of the canters, tnt 
I /«/. Saf/terrrei/ 4s The wditious Camer, x8«x Biachv, 
Mag. X, nt The Schleg«I« are the great critical canters of 
inwkni EuroK. *848 Macaulay Ilist. Eng. I. 213 I’he 
<lay% wlwa ht iLa«derdak| was a canter and a rebel 


! Caater (ksemtoj), sk^ [cf. Canter A 
Canterbury gallop ; an easy gallop. * The exertion 
is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession/ 
than in the gallop proper (Youatt). 

*755 Connoisseur No. 69 She never ventured beyond a 
canter or a hand-gallop. 1773 Johnson s. v. Canterbury 
gallop, The hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter. 1831 Youatt Horse (1843} 527 The canter 
is to the gallop very much what the walk is to the trot. 
1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v, This canter over hill and glade. 

b. To win in a canter \ to distance all the 
other horses in a race so much that galloping is 
unnecessary at the end ; Jig. to come off victor 
with the greatest ease. 

s8S3 Lytton My Navel (Hoppe) He wins the game in a 
canter. 1874 Aug. 180 (ibid.) Hermitage won in 

: a common canter. 

2. fig. (cf. rim, scamper.") 

a 18&4 Sir J. Stephen (Webster) A rapid canter in the 
Times over all the topics of the day. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. xi, 86 Ma was talking then, at her usual canter. 1879 

0. W. Holmes Motley xvii. 118 He ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

f Ca’uter, sh.^ Obs. rare—^. canterai] 

A kind of Spanish hshing-boat 
a 1642 Sir W. Momoi/i Naz/al Tracts vi.ix'jodisZ'^/x There 
are. .employ’d out of Spain ..Vessels call’d Canters, upon 
that Fisliing. [1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word~bk., Cantera, a 
Spanish fi.shmg«boat.} 

Canter, obs. var. of Cantor. 
t Canter, p."^ Obs. ?To chant, to intone. 

*538 Starkey England i. iv. (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
Augustyn, Jerome, or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys- 
cantyng and canter^g in churchys, what they wold say. 
Canter (kse-ntoa), p.^ [Shortened from Canter- 
bury p.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse, etc. : To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore-feet nearly at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

X706 Land. Gas. No. 4247/4 Trots, Paces, and Canters 
very fine. *804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a. .hill, came on his head. 1865 Living- 
stone Zatnhesi x. 212 The zebras, .canter gracefully away. 

2 . Of the rider. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) 1. 117 La Fleur, .canter’d 
away . .as . . perpendicular as a prince. x8ai Byron Tuan iv. 
ciii, I canter by the spot each afternoon, 1:870 E. Peacock 
Raf Skirt. II. 164 He was cantering through the park. 

3 . transf To run or move as in a canter; to 
move nimbly or briskly, 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy (*793) IV. 157 *Tis. any thing 
which a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away from the cares and solicitudes of life. exSas Houlston 
Tracts II. No. 38. 11 Away she canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glass every article of dress. 

4 . irans. To make (a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) II. vin. vii. 80 I’he islander 
catches.. the first [pony] that comes to hand, puts on the 
halter, canters it his journey, and lets it go. 

3 . transf. To impart a cantering motion to. 
x8ai New Month. Mag. II. 322 She would not be cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen - garden, because, as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes. 

Cajkterbiwiai]. (ksentoibiu^Tian), a. and sk 
[f. Canterbury + -an.] Of or pertaining to Canter- 
bury, esp. to the archiepiscopal See ; in the 17 th c. 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence 0aiiter1iu*ariaaism. So t Oa*a- 
terbnriness, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 

1570 Lf.vins Manip. 20 Canterburiane, Cantuariensis. 
1660 T. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) Either 
Romish or Canterburian CathoUcks. ^ x^ H. Miller First 
Impr. XX. (*857? 35t The Clanterburiamsm of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm, 
iS^ Marprd. EptsL (Ark) Tht Pope.. being far better 
than were John with his Canterburinesse. 1389 Marprel. 
Epit. (18431 9, 1 hope his Canterburinesse will looke to this 
gears. 

Canterbuary (kaemtwb^ri, -bsri), sk [A city of 
England famous from ancient times as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas k Becket (St. Thomas of Canter* 
bury) who was murdered in the catherlral 39 Bee., 
1170, was in pre-Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrine that Chaucer made the nar- 
rators of his * Canterhuij Tales *, to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

cx^ Chaucer FmL 16 Thanne Jongen foEk to gcNon on 
pilgrimages. And specially from eu-ery shires eade Of 
Engelond to Caunturbury th<w wende The hooly Hisful 
martir for to seke That hem hath holpen whan pan: they 
were seeke.| 

A. attrik 

1 . In phrases referring either (a) to the pilgrims, 
as Canterbury bells ; (^) to the tales told on the way 
(or Chaucer s work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or story, in later times often taken as a long tedious 
story, a ^friar’s tale \ a fable, a cock-and-bull 
story; (r) or applied by the Puritans to the hierar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trick. 


[r X386 Ghaucer Frol. (////<?) Here bygynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbury.] xss® ii^ C. Wordsworth Eccl, 
Biog. 1. 168 Pilgrimes. . with the noise of their piping, 
and with the sound of their singing, and the jangling of 
their panturburie bels. 1575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 260 
A verie olde womans fable or Cantorburie tale. 1579 Fulke 
Heskins’ Pari. 422 A lewd lying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie tales. 1589 Greene Menapk. Wks. 1881-3 
VI. 86 Whosoeuer Samela descanted of that loue, tolde you 
a Canterbury tale. 1589 Hay any Work i There is a canter- 
bury trick once to patch up an acusation with a lye or two, 
166a J'uller Worthies (1811) I. 527 (D.) Since that time 
Canterbury Tales are parallel to Fahulse Milesise, which 
are characterized, nec veree, nec verisimiles, 1709 Steele 
Tailer No. 132 f 10 One [Story] of a Quarter of an Hour 
long, .gathers Circumstances every Time he tells it, till it 
grows into a long Canterbury Tale of two Hours. 1737 
m N. Q. Ser. in. IX. 414/2 [He] would begin a long 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. 1763 Col- 
um Deuce is in him ii. i. (D.j What, to come here with 
a Canterbury tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what ! 

2 . Canterbury pace, rack, rate, trot, gallop, etc., 
supposed originally to designate the pace of the 
mounted pilgrims. 

ax6‘fi W. Sampson Vojo-breaker v. i, Have I practic’d 
. . my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces ? 1675 Charac. 
Fanatic in Harl. Misc. VII. 637 iD.) A Canterbury rack, 
half pace, half gallop. 1717 E, Ward Wks. II. 6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit-up. 1773 
Johnson, Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 
horse, commonly called a canter ; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
1826 F. Cooper Mohicans ii, The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbury gallop with the hind 
legs. 1830 Galt Laurie T. vi. vii. (1849) 280 On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot. 

B. sk 

f 1 . [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace ; a hand-gallop ; a Canter. Obs. 

163X Brathwait Whimsies, Hee rides altogether upon 
spurre. .who is as familiarly acquainted with a Canterbury, 
as hee who makes Chaucer his author, is with his tale. 
1710 Shaftesb. Charac, i. iii. (1737) III. 25 The common 
Amble or Canterbury is not. .more tiresom to a good Rider, 
than this See-Saw of Essay- Writers is to an i^ie Reader. 
X729 Dennis Pope’s Dune. (N.) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury. 

2 . A piece of furniture ; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music-portfolios and the like. 

X849 in Smart Supp. 1857 J. H. Walsh Dorn. Econ, 202 
Rosewood or mahogany plain Canterbury with drawer. 
x'SSUi Argosy XXX. 9 Look in the canterbury and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Br addon Gold. Calf i. 
10 In an ancient canterbury under the ancient piano. 

t Ca'nterbxiry, p. Obs. rare-^K [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To canter. 

1673 Ma^vkll Reh. Tramp. IL402 The Prelates trooping 
it up and down on the publick Post-horses and canterburing 
from Synod, .to Synod. 

Canterbury Bell(s. [See Bell sb.T- 4 ; app. 
the full name was fancifully associated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre-Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the i6th c. (See Britten and Holland.)] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula; 
originally applied to the native species C. 7> «- 
chelium, the Nettle-leaved Bellflower or Throat- 
wort ; but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated exotic C. Medium, called in the 
1 6th c. Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. More 
loosely, the name has been applied to the Giant 
Bell-flower, C. latifolia, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent, always Bells.) 

X578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xx. X70 Of Canterbury Belies or 
Haskewurte. Ibid. X72 In English they be called Bel- 
fioures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl 87) Of some about London 
Canterbury bels, but improperly, for that there is another 
kind of bell flower growing in Kent, about Canterbury, 
which may more fitly be called Canterburie bels, bicaiise 
they grow there more plentifully than in any other countrie. 
x688 R, Holme A rmoury n. iv. § 60 The Canterbury Bells 
have large rough leaves like Nettles, 1741 C&mpl. Fam.,- 
Piece n. iii. 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow,. 
Canterbury-bells. x8ax Clare Vill. Minsir. 11. X34 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell, By hedge-row side, x86x Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI, IIL 339 Giant Bell-flower , . often called 
Canterbury-bell 1882 Garden t July X2/2 A collection of 
Canterbury Bells. 

^ Fonuerly Lady’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 
*597 Gerard Herbal 203 They are commonly called in 
Latme, Flos Cuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North- 
folke Claunterburie bels; at the Namptwich in Cheshire, 
where 1 had my beginning, I*adie Smocks. 

Caaiterar (k®e*nturM). A steed or rider that 
canters, 

xSao Blackw. Mag. VII.' ^ax Her husband w:as^..one 
of the gayest sparrers, swimmers .. canterers,. drinkers, 
revellers. 

Ca'llteifillg’, ’^bl. sk The action of the.vb. 
Canteb. ■ 

xSay Lytton Pelham xlii. (L.) For the rest, he loved 
trotting better than cantering, 
atirio. 1867 Lady Herbert' Cradle L, vii. , 167 A better 
track with occasional cantering ground. 

Canterxiig, ///. Tbat canters. 

*793 L». Auckland Corr. ft86«) HI. 81 A little 'cantering 
horse. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. Li xxo Cantering dac- 
tylic measure- 
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' Cantliaric (k«n})£eTik), a, [f. Canthar-ides 
+ -ic.] In Cantharic acid, a substance of the 
same composition as cantharicUn {^Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

So CautkaTidal a. Med., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by cantharides. €an.t 3 ia*ridate sb., 
a salt of cantharidic acid. Cantlia*ridate v., to 
impregnate or treat with cantharides. Cantlia- 
ri'dian, -ide’am, of the nature of, or composed of, 
cantharides. Caiitlxari*dic a., of the nature of 
cantharides, as in Cantharidic acid, a development 
of cantharidin by the absorption of one equivalent 
of water, Canth-aTidisiL, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides ; also called Cantharidi'nic acid. 
OantliaTidism, the poisonous action of cantha- 
rides. Camtha'ridijse v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides (esp. as an aphrodisiac ) ; also 
1871 Napheys Pre%K ^ Cure Dis. 11. iv. 534 Cantharidal 
collodion can be applied to the skin. 1875 H, Wood Therap. 
(1879! 563 A constant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 
188s Syd. Soc, Lex. s. v., Cantharidate of potash. 17^ 
Burns Holy Fair-Lm, O how they lire the heart devout, 
Like cantharid.an plasters, 1873 Morlev Rotisseau 11. 29 
He writes, .like a pedagogue infected by some cantharidean 
philter. 1833 Carlyle Misc, (1857) III, 268 His love- 
philtres, his cantharidic wine of Egypt. 1877 Wati'-s 
Fownes' Chem. II. 6aS Heated with alkalis it [cantharidin] 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic acid. 18x9 Chil- 
dren Chem, A nal, 309 Cantharadin has the form of small 
crystalline plates with a shining micaceous appearance. i86x 
Hulme tr. Maqum^’l'Midon n. ni. iii, 131 Cantharidin,. 
taken internally, is a virulent poison. xStz Southey Om- 
niana II, 223 He may. .very probably have cantharidized 
it [the language of a book] to the taste of the French court. 
1832 Mitford Pamelas Poems (Aldine ed.) Life 37 note. 
He has cantharadised the story. 

11 CaahliarideS (kam|.'9S'ridrz), sb.pL Also 6 
canterides, 5-7 cantarides, 9 canthavids. 
Rarely in sing. 5 cantharide. [L . ; pi. of ean- 
tharis, a. Gr. KavOapis blister-fly,] | 

1 . (sing, Cantharis in Entorn,) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Trachelidce ; the 
officinal species {C. vesicatoria or Spanish Fly) 
has golden-green elytra. Early writers appear to 
have applied the name to Aphides. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixv. (X495) 642 Grene 
flyes brede in come that ben callyd Ca[n]tarides. c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. 1.863 The cantharide in roses that we ae. 
X567 Maplet Gr. Forest 112 One kind . .is in colour greene ; 
in humor or iuice verie poysonous, and is called Cantharis. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 73 a. The greene venemous flies 
Cantharides. a x6zs Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur. L 121 The 
Cantharides ever have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
X878 DowumStud. Lit, 418 The cantharides vibrating in the 
transparent air. 

2 . The pharmacoposial name of the dried beetle 
Cantharis vesicatoria or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally as a rubefacient and vesicant ; internally 
as a diuretic and stimulant to the genito-urinary 
organs, etc. Formerly considered an aphrodisiac. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. CMrur^., And make no 
ficarres, but blysters as caiiterides. 1579 Langham Card. 
Health (16 33 1 531 Apply it on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and' noles, euen as Cantarides doth. 1611 Beaum. 

& Ft- Pkilaster iv. i, Before, she was common talk ; now, 
none dare say, cantharide.scan stir her. 1831 'S.mKxr Horse 
xiL (1847) Some .stimulating liniment . . consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. X847 Emerson Poems, 
Mitkridates Wks. (Bohn) 1. 410 Give me agates for my 
meat ; Give me cantharids to eat. 

Jig. 1598 E. G iLPiN Skial. ( 1878 32 They are Philosphicke 
true Cantharides To vanities dead flesh. 1601 B, Jonsok 
Poetast. V. i, I, you whore.son cantharides ! was it I? 1790 
Burke /‘V. Rev. 93 Swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

Cantho- ; see Canthus. 

(kmmtihuk). [f Cant -f. Hook.] 
fl. //. north, dial, ‘ The fingers * (HalUwell), 

2 . U. S. A form of lever for canting over or 
turning timber, etc., consisting of a wooden bar 
with an iron catch or hooked arm near its lower 
end which passes o'Xt the log, grips it, and so 
affords a hold by which it may be pulled over ; 
called also cant -dog. 

a 1848 in Bartlett Diet. A mer. X883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 
206/2 Chine.se laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 
aiding themselves with cant-hook.s, jack-screws. 

Canthrip, dial, van of Cantrip. 

|{ Caatlms (kse‘ii|)i^s). Phys. [L. ; a, Gr. navBbs 
corner of the eye.] The outer or inner angle or 
corner of the eye, where the two lids meet. Hence, 
from combining form canth{o-, Caatlie'ctomy 
{Surg.), [Gr. knrogri cutting out], ‘ excision or in- 
cision of either canthus’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Caa- 
tM'tis, iiiflamraation of the canthus. Caatlio- 
pla'stic, of or pertaining to Ca'atltoplasty [Gn 
-rrKaarla moulding], the operation of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when too small. Cantlio'r- 
rliapliy [Gr. ~^<pta stitching], the operation of 
sewing up the canthus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 174 They open at the in- 
ward canthus or greater angle of the eye. X7a7-5i Cham- 
bers CycL s,v., i’hat corner next the nose, is called the 
great, inner, and domestic canthus. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth ^x6 By opening the vein below the canthus. 
X874 CouES Birds N.-IV. 608 A conspicuous spot just at the 


anterior canthus of the eye. i860 Mayne Exp. Lex., 
Canthoplastic, belonging to the operation of canthoplasty. 

{1 Ca*lltica. Obs. [L. ; pL of canticnm song; 
f, can-^re, cant- to sing.] The Song of Songs (in 
the Yulg. Cajztzcum C anticorum). Cf. Canticles. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8472 l?e quilk man clepes cantica. 1563 
39 Articles vi, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon. 1577 
BuUingeds Decades (1592) 12 Ecclesiastes, and Cantica. 

+ Ca'ntic, -ick, sb. Obs. [a. F. cantique, ad. 
L. canticum ; see prec.] A song, a canticle. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 27 b/i It is said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum ii Aryse thou my spouse, etc. 1613 R, C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3>, Canticke, a song, 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
I. xxiii, Canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles r. ni. i. 2 We find not. .in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by Laws of Metre. 
[1867 Comh. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.] 

Cantic (kse-ntik), a. [f. Cant sb.^, or its 
Romanic cognates + -ic.] Cantic quoins (coins) : 

* short three-edged pieces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other ’ (Smyth SailoHs 
Word-bk.). Cf. also Cantling 2. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Quoin, Cantic Quoins are 
short, three legged [? edged] quoins, put between casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Supp,, Canting coifis, in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

Canticle (kse ntik’l). Also 6 Sc, oantikil. 
[ad.L. canticulum, dim. canficurzi song (Cantica).] 

1 . A song, properly a little song ; a hymn. 

c 1350 Geti. ^ Ex. 4124 He [Moses] . . wrot an canticle 
1332 Abp. Hamilton Cateck. {X884) 33 In the Cantikil of 
Moyses. <ri7o3 Pope Jan.^ May^zAf Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘Awake, my love,' etc. 1870 Lowell 
A mong my Bks. Ser. 1. 11873 1 201 Religious canticles stimu- 
lant of zeal. 1881 J. C. Shairp in Academy 12 B'eb. 1x2 
The Queen’s Wake contains several ballads which exhibit. . 
much more of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

h. spec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Scriptures) used in the public services of the 
Church. (In the English Prayer-Book applied 
only to the Benedicite; but often used also 
of the Benedictus, Jubilate, Magnijicat, Cantate, 
Nunc Dimittis, and Deus misereatur, and some- 
times of the Te Deuml) 

1625 Bacon Death, Ess. (Arb.) 7 The sweetest Canticle is, 
Nunc dimittis. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. xii. iv, 11872) 55 
The canticle whicnbelongs to our morning service. 1874 
H. Reynolds John Baptist ii. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this chapter. 18& T. Helmore in Grove 
Did. Mus. I, 336 The short melodies sung to the psalms 
and canticles in the English Church, 
e. transf. 

i^i Longf. Gold. Leg. in. Nativity 5 Where robins chant 
their Litanies, And canticles of joy. 1^3 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) II. yii. 56 The time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
already discarded. 

2 . pi. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

1326 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Rede the canticles 
of Salomon. 171a Tickell Sped. No. 410 r 5 A Transla- 
tion of one of the Chapters in the Canticles into English 
Verse. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Deztelopm. v. <L.) The 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was .. 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

1 3 . A canto of a poem. Obs. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 46 The end whereof . . Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
HI, HI. 1, So large matter, .for a fresh Canticle more fit. 
b. A small canto, {humorous.) 

18x9 Byron Lei. to Murray 6 Apr., You shan’t make 
canticles of my cantos. 

II Casxtile'na. Music, [It. or Lat. ; see next] 
a. The plain-song or canto-fermo in old church 
music ; the melody or ‘ air ’ in any composition, 
now usually the highest part. b. A ballad. 

^11789 Burney Hist. Mus. HI. it 165 The cantilena or 
principal melody was not given as it is by modem com- 
posers to the soprano or highest part. 1867 Macfarren 
Harmony i. 20 The people may be said to make their can- 
tilenas in the very act of singing them, 

II Cautile'XLe. Obs. (exc. as Fr.L [a. F. cantilhze, 
ad. L. cantilena a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantilldre : see Cantillate.] 
f 1 . An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 
XS33 Lyndesay Satyr e 41^, I knaw fals Schiphirds fyftie 
Adder,— War thair canteleinis kend. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Cantilene, a verse, a common speech, or tale, a 
song. 

2 . A song, a melody. 

1635 Swan Spec, M. vii. § 3 (1643) 348 They [birds] chaunt 
her [Aurora] out a mirthfulf canttlene. 

Oamtilever (kse-ntilfvaj:). Also 7 camdi-, 7-9 
oanti-, 8-9 eantaliTer, 8 eantaliever, 8-9 can- 
talever, [The spelling candilpoer found in the 
17th c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
Sp. [can dehaxo de la viga, mutilus super quern 
capita trabium imponuntur, a corbel in masonry * 
(Minsheu Voc, Hisp. 1617), naturally suggests 
some such Sp. phrase as can de llevar, ‘ modillion 
for carrying or bearing^: but of this there is 
actually no trace. On the other hand the name 
* flying lever bridge * used in A treatise on Bridge- 
building by T. Pope, New York, 1811, for what is 
now called a * cantilever bridge’, and the term 
‘framed lever* used for cantilever in Tred gold’s 
Carpentry 1828, indicate thdit lever in its ordinary 
mechanical sense, is part of the word. For the 


first part we then think of Cant sb.'^, but as to the 
meaning in which that word might be here used, 
or the nature of the combination in canii-lever or 
canta-l&ver, no satisfactory suggestion can be 
offered. (Smyth Sailor s fVord-bh,, has canting- 
liv7’e =» console-bracket. )] 

1 . Arch, A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
breadth and more than twice its depth, which 
projects from the wall of a building for the support 
of a balcony, the upper members of a cornice, 
eaves of a house, etc. ; also attrib., as in cantilever 
cornice, principle. 

1667 pRiMATT City 4 " C. Build. 71 For Candilivers about 
eighteen inches deep and eight inches broad, handsomly 
carved with flowers. 1740 Pineda Span.-Eng, Did., Can, 
a dog. , In architecture, the end of timber or stone jutting 
out of a wall, on which in old buildings the beams used to 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1759 B. Martin E 

311 Wainscot Galleries round it, sustained by Cantilevers. 
18^ Latest Nevus 26 Sept. 14 A plan . .for widening London 
Bridge by, .forming footways upon cantilevers and brackets 
external to the road. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 421 Each 
architrave, each niche within the wall, Each cantilever, 
moulding, tooth or ball. 1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 11/2 
The cantilever principle in its first development. 

2 . In Bridge-buildmg. A projecting support or 
arm of great length, two of which, stretching out 
from adjacent piers, are used to support a girder 
which unites them and completes the span ; also 
aitrib., as in cantilever arzn, bridge, etc. 

[x8rx T. Pope Treatise on Bridge-Puilding (N. York) 
froutisp. Flying lever bridge.] 18^ E. Clark Britannia 
<S* Conway Bridges 1. 276 The .semi-beam or cantilever has 
to support half the weight of the beam suspended from its 
extremity [A / p. 44 * bracket arch ' is used}. 1867 B. Baker 
in Engineering 111 . ^:^QiLong Span-Bridgesilihc ciintT.lQVtr 
girder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
independent girder. 188a American XV. 70 A combination 
of two cantilevers with a central girder. 1887 Hazelfs A nn. 
Cycl. 174/2 The main feature [of the Forth Bridge] will be 
the extraordinary spans, for a rigid structure, ora third of 
a mile in length, each of which is made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet of girder. 

Cantilie, var. of Cantily adv. 

CautilLate (ksemtilt^tb v. [f. L. cantilldt- 
ppL stem of caniilld-re ‘to sing low, to hum* 
(Lewis and Short), f. caniare to sing : see -ate 3.] 
To chant ; to recite with musical tones : spec, ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jewish synagogues, 

1864 R. Lee Reform Ck, Scoil., Singing can hardly be 
said to be u.sed..in the Synagogues. Their cantillating 
much more resembles intoning, 

CantillatioxL (ksentil^J-Jan). [f. prec. ; see 
-ATION.] Chanting, intoning, musical recitation ; 
spec, that used in Jewish synagogues. 

1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat, 328 The kind of singing 
which musicians call cantillation, and which may be heard 
in every synagogue. 1879 Stainer Afww of Bible 158 The 
Arabs . . recite the Koran to a sort of irrregular chant or 
cantillation. 

Cantily (koe-n till), trt/zi. Sc. [f. Canty-f 
I n a canty manner, cheerfully, blithely, cheerily. 

X721 Ramsay Addr. Tmm Council Edim., And cantily 
Your supplicant shall sing, 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1. 200 A’ the bit bonny burdies are singing sae 
cantily. 

Caiitine, obs. form of Canteen. 

Camtmess (kae-ntines). Sc. [f. Canty a. 4 - 
-NESs ] The quality of being canty ; cheerfulness. 
CaULtiag' (ksemtigh vhl. sb.^ [f. CANT vlt^-y 
-TNG L] The action of the vb. Cant ; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about, a. tram, b. intr. 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789), Canting. ,the^ act of 
turning any thing about. ciSso Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 
105 Canting, the act of turning anything completely over, 
so that the under surface shall lie upwards. *865 Specif. 
Plimpton’s Patent No. 2190 These springs . . control the 
turning, tilting, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roller skate]. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. x. v. 262 
Friedrich Wilhelm is amazed at these sudden cantings of 
i Fortune’s wheel. 

fc. (See quot.) Obs. 

x(^4 N. Fairfax Bulk <§■ Selv. 102 It cannot well be call'd 
' motion. .But ’tis somewhat else that we have no right name 
I for, (unless skipping or canting may in a low sort speak it). 

j Ca'XLtingfy vhl. sb.^ [f. Cant -i--ingi.] 

1 . The practice of using thieves’ cant ; the secret 
language or jargon used by thieves, professional 
beggars, etc. ; see Cant 4 a. 

1567 Harman Caveat (i8to) 23 Their languag— which they 
term peddelars Frenche or Canting— began but within these 
XXX. yeeres. 1577 Harrison England 11. x. (18771 i. 218 
They [beggers] haue devised a language among themselues, 
which they name ‘canting’; but other ‘pedlers French', a 
speach compact thirtie yeares. 1641 Brome Jov, Crew n. 
wks X873 III. 392, I understand their canting, Cot- 

ton Espemon n. vii. 327 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
Cypher was call'd Floze, 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creto, 
Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Ro^es, 
Gypsies, Beggers, Thieves, etc. 1723 in New Cajti. Did. 

2 , The use of the special phraseology of a par- 
ticular class or subject (always contemptuous) ; 
jargon, gibberish ; see Cant sb.‘^ 4 b. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple of N. iv. iv, Pyc. She bears, Ar- 

f ent, three Leeks vert, In Canton Or, and tassel'd of the 
rst. Pen. Can. Is not this Canting ? 1631 Hobbes Leviaih. 
, 21 Hypostatical, tramsubstantiate, consubstantiate. .and the 
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like cantin.g' of S'cHoolenuen. s%3 PMl Tram. XTIl. .7^ 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Sccaps. 

attrib. iSia D' Israeli Calmn. Auth. The 

eanting dictionary of criticism. 

3 , ucireal or affected use of language ; s:pic> tite 
formal use of religious or pietistic phrases ;■ h3’'po.‘- 
critical talk ; see Cant 5 bj.-d. In .17th c. a,p- 
plied in ridiienle to the preaching of Presbyterians 
and Puritans; hence Canting coat, the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan minister, 

. i6ssi' Character En^l. in liarL Misc. X. ipi |The Pres- 
byterians] , . make an insipid, tedious, and iramethodical 
prayer, in phrases and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of canting : a term by which they 
do usually express the gibberish of beggars and vagabonds. 
16S7 Dryden Hind P, iii. 2312 Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting-eoat, 1698 Norris Praci. Disc, tgo Canting I call 
using Words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
1732 Sewel I/ist. Qsaihers (1795J il. vn. 23 T^dge, Leave 
your canting. ^ 1771 Smollett iPimpIu Ct. (1815.1 180 Here 
has been nothing but canting and praying since the fellow- 
entered the place. 1809 Svn. Smith tEks. U867J 1 . 141 They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 

CraaitiHg (ksemtiij),. vhL sk^ north, dial [£ 
Cant + »ino 1.] ■ Sale by auction. 

1651 .Ve7usteiter 22 hlay in * Mitten* State (1.743)68 

The Venetians made lately an edict that they should sell all 
the offices unthin the City, by -way of cantinge, to raj’se 
monies'. 1691 Ray N. C. IVds., Canting, ancito. 18*5 
Brockett A'. OwHtry 37 Canting, a sale by auction, 
proclaimed publicly on the spot where it is to take place. 
187s Robinson Whitby Gioss.(E,. D. S.) s.v., ‘ We wilQcall 
a canting/ hold a .sale. * A cannle-canting’ [—sale by inch 
of candle j. 

Canting, vM, sb.^ : see Cant 
C a’xitittg,.///. [£ Cant vJt. 4. 2.j 

■ 1 . That cants, tilts, ox turns over ; that stands or 
lies a-tilt ; slanting, sloping. 

*3877 Peacock; H.-W. Line. Ctoss,, sloping on 

a level, x88o Daily News iS Sept. 5/3 A Martin’s self- 
canting anchor. 

2 . Canting otnoin, coin : see Cjuot. and cf. 
Cantic gfiom. Cantmg-iivri : see Cantilever. 

x6«d Capt. Smith AccidL Vng'. Seamen 13 Ballast, kint- 
lage, canting coynejs, standing coynes. 6 Bailev, 

Ctmting-eeim, [in a Ship] are small, short: pieces of wood 
cut with a shaj|> ridge to lie between the caii»,and. prevent 
them from rolling one against another. 

€wniimg^ jhpla:^ [f. CANT«t.3-{-.mo2.] That 
cantH or uses cant 

1 . Speaking in a sing-song tone ; whining. 

x6a5 B. JoNSOM Staple &/N.i. v, An old Canting Beggar. 
*748 JDodsley Frecepior I. lutrod. 37 .Some have a 
smgmc or canting voice. *841 Borrow Eincali 1, iv. 11. 378 
The whining, canting tones peculiar to the gypsies. 

2. JS peaking the dialect of vagaboncis, etc. ; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect ; see- 
Cant sbi^ 4 e. (Blending with vhL sb. used atlrib.y 

1598 Grmndwork Coney-caich. 99 The manner of their 
canting speech, xdao Melton Asiraleg. 13 The Gypsies 
Gaming Tongue. 165^ B. E, Diet. Cant. Cretv, Canting’ 
CVem, Beggers, Gsrpsiw. x7*o Palmer Prmerbs 197 A 
canting catch that conunon rogues make use of 

3 . Of, prtaining to, or using the jihraseology or 
jargon of a .special class or subject. 

1689 M ASSiNCER Pktnre ii, it, lliis k no earning language 
Taught in your academy. ax6S9 Osborn Obserri’. j'nrks 
341 The cufstom of Universitie reit|uire.s . . ktiow.ledge in the 
Arts so calk'll, and a niridde mouthing of canting terms. 
a 1684 Roscommon Chest Old He. C&mmmu iKLi While I . . 
took for oracks that canting tribe Itoyers]. X704 J. Harris 
Lex. Teckn., Alkahest, one of tlie Canting Terms of the 
Afehyinists. 

4 . Given to using religious or pietistic language 
formally or aBectedly; hypocritical; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or pretensions. 

X603 PiaeiellHm &r(X Cremweli gt A letter, .fraught with 
hypocritical canting expressions. X703 Be Foe Short Way 
MK jyissmiers Misc, 430 you..lsiave set up your Canting 
Synagogues at our Church-Doors. xyS* Cowper Truth 
333 On holy ground Sometimes a canting hypocrite b found, 
x8^ Bwrtok Swt A hr, 1 . v, 349 A clamorous quack or 
canting fanatic. ■ ■ , ' 

5 . Jl:r. Canting amisz ^allusive arms (see 
ArgJiKiVK I b'. So ranting heraldry, herald, coat. 

*7*7 ‘S* Chambers Cyci. s.v. ^Canting Arms are 

tliose wdierein the figures bear an allusion to mt name of 
ihc family. 18*4 Scoit War. xiv, Canting heraldry. 1S30 
Monast. xxxiv, A device of a punning or canting herald. 
*853 Miss Camem 118771 IV. iiL 38 Boleyn — or 

the canting areas of a black bulT* bead. 

Sm F, IVi.tujAVE Norm. 4^ Sng. HI, 30 His descendants 
gave a very dcvi.T caiuiiig coat, a bridge crossing a con- 
veatbual wwiilitude of water. 

Hence Vm^nUngXy mip., 

*695 Whether PresersK Pretest* Peiig. Motive of Peval 
4 Sycoplimit Bivliits, .caritingly blow »s into Triumphs of 
*i’hankfiilise.t*s ami Joy. *740 Inal Mr. Wkiijtelds Spirit 
40 . RJ In a ^udcrlijg hour, as lie {Whitfiftkll cantingly ex- 
pres'-w^ it xS4oJlcx«4 in Aw Mmttkfy Mag. LX, 429 To 
morallw!, not tediously, !>oriiigIy, or cantingly. 

I Caatiaier., fFr. ; £ mnlim Cantwh.] A 
e«ritceii«k(t‘per. (The feminine in F. is ranlmibre.) 

*7«x L0f(f. Cm. No. 6001/3 The Can tinier acquaint ttl him 
ihiit neither Mr. Kaight mr the Serjeant .. were In Ms 

t Ca^Btiom* C^bs. fad. L. mmtiam’em singing, 
iwMiitalirtii, f. mnH ppl. Uun of emigre to aing.] 

L A 

*579 K* K. SpensePs Sltrph. Cal, Oct, Gloss., Slnfing a 


Cantiou of Colhis making, e x66o W habtom Fasts 4 F est. 
WksH*6a3) 17 The Ecclesiastical Caution thereon |Qum- 
quagesima] used, taken from Psalm 301. 

2. An incantation, charm, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ca/ition, a song or enchantment, 
a sorcery or charm. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syxt. i. iv. 349 
The Arcane Caution . . harps much upon this P oint. 

Ca-ntisli, a. rarg^K £f. Cant.^^.^ 4- -ishI.] 
Savouring of cant, 

x88o GrtAiUTWmTE Pwrjf-Day Png. 461 The phrenological 
use of the word is . . if not cant, at least cantish. 


OaHtitate, ». nonce-wd. [£ L. cantitdt-^ ppl# 
stem of cantitdre, freq., of cantare Xo sing.} intr. 
To sing as a bird. (Used contemptuously.) 

x8:|0k Fraser* s Mag. I. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers, 

Ca*3itity. nonce-wd. [£ Cant^A 3 + -ity.] Cant- 
ing quality ; cant, 

x8go Carlyle Latierday Pampk. yiii. 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cantity. 

Cantle (kgs'ntl), ^'^. Forms: 4-9 cantel,5~;f 
cantell, 6- cantle; also 4-5 fcantel, -tell, 5 
cantelle, -tylle, cFantel, 6 cantil, 7 kantle. 
[a, ONF. canal (in Central OF. chantek now 
chanieau) ~ Pr. cantel, med.L. cantell-us, dim. of 
cant^ canto, cantns comer. (,Du. kant has, among 
other senses, that of piece ’ or * cantle ’ of bread.)} 

1 1 . A nook or comer ; a comer-piece. Obs. 

C13S0 Magdalena InAltengl. Leg. (Horst maun) Open 
be hei3e hurst in a grene cantel. laxi/fpo Merte Artk. 4232 
The kyng with Calaburne knyghtly hym strykes The can- 
telle of be clere schelde he kerfes in sondyre. c 1420 A nturs 
of Art h. xli, He keruet of the cantel, chat couurt the knyBte, 
Thro his shild and his shildur. 1575 in Lanekanis Lei. 
(1871) 42 A rich skarlet mantell. With a-Ieauen kings beards 
bordred aboout . . and yet in a cantell Iz leaft a place, the 
twelth to make oout. 1605 Verstecan Dec, inietl. v. (1628} 
150 A nooke or comer being in our ancient language called 
a kant, or cantell. , » 

tb. A projecting comer or angle of land. Obs. 

1^3 Stanyhurst ALneis in. (Arfo.) 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. IL 87 Constrained to leave 
the sayd plaine, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 601 It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or Proanontory. 169a Luttrell 
Brief Pel. (1857) IL 613 A road to be made . . crosse a can- 
teil of land. 

»{r 2 , A corner or other portion cut or sliced off ; 
a shiver, a slice. Obs. 

c 1400 Melaym 1032 Thay hewe theire scheldes to thaire 
handis In cantells hyngand by. Syr Gener. 5034 Of his 
sheld 1103 of a grete cantel. X470-8S Malory Arthur 1. xvi, 
But the stroke of kynge Banfelle doune and carfe a cantel of 
the sheld. 1530 Palsgr. 302/2 Cantell or shyver, chofiteau. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vr, xlviiL 103 Their armours forged 
were of metalle fraile, On euery sicie, thereof huge cantels 
flies. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (x63x} 58 The English . . 
cut into Canties all that them withstood. 

3 , A .section, or segment, cut out of anything. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 60 Cantel, of what ener hyt be, 
quadra, mmutal. X574 ld.Ept.QmES Gueuards Ep. (X577) 
12 The vniuersall earth, which . . by the ambition of men 
hath bene diukled into cantel.s, 1596 Shaks. x Hen, IV, i. 
i, See, liow this Rjuer . . cuts me from the best of all my 
Lands, A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1653 
H. Cocan Died. Sic. 1 ig Those great cantles of the Marble, 
which . . they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. x8a3 
Lamb Last Ess, Elia, Super an. Mast 44r The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. 187X M. 
CoLtws Mrq. Merck. I. i. 8 It has always cut an awkward 
cantle out of my property. 

b. A thick slice or * cut * of bread, cheese, meat, 
or the like, 

<?X475 Vec. in Wr.-WSkker 773 Hee quadra, a cantel of 
brede. a X53S Skelton Elynour Punt. 439 A cantell of 
Essex chese. 15^ Huloet, Cantel or ririef of bread, 
minntal. 1627 Feltuam Low-Countr. 1x677) 46 A Cantle 
of green Oieese. 1737 Ozell Rabelais a, xxx. At the price 
of a cantk of breaa. 1804 Duncumb Herefords, Glass, (E. 
D. S. I, Cantle, a piece of bread or cheese. 


t c. A segment of a circle or sphere. Obs. 

XSSI Recorde Paikiv. Knmot 1. Bef., If that part he 
separate from the rest of the circle.. then ar both partes 
called canteiks. Ibid. Halfe globys and canteles of a 
globe. x6o6 Shaks. AnL ^ Cl. m. x. 6 The greater (Mantle 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. 

4 . A part, a portion (viewed as separate), 

4X3*5 &ORBKAM 33 Al t-liol Mot be thy schryfte, brother; 
Na^t tharof a kantel to a prest And a kantel to another. 

Chaucer P’m/s. T. 2x50 Kature hath nat take his 
bygynnyng Of no jmrtye ne cantel of a thing, But, of a 
thing that parfyt k and stable. *35* Lei. in Edw. VPs Lit. 
Rem. (1858) Ii. 418 That you ndght have sodbe a cantell of 
recreation., *577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. .Ep. Bed.,, Pe- 
rusing a canteft o,r parcel of the Irish historie that heere 
issueth. *636 Fkatly Clmds Mysi, xxxi. Time fe as 
it were a portion or cantle of eternity, i860 Gen. P, Thomf- 
SON Audi Ait. III. cxxxix. xx6 A, huge cantle of the folly. 

5 . The protuberant part at the back of a saddle ; 
the hind-bow. 

Greene Art Cmmy catch, il. 5 Hk sadle k made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters. 1652 Sir 
C, CoTTEREix Camamlra n. ii. 1*676) x^S Nai,!©^ it ^to the 
cantle of his Saddle. 1859 Art Tammg Horses vni. xao 
Young men should learn to leap into the saddle by placing 
both hands on the cantle, as the horse moves. 

b. Oatttl© bar : a bar in the saddle of a camel, 


in place of the cantle, 

x8^ W. Gregory Egypt I, 50 As the dromedary rises , . 
you . . are. . brought up by the caaatks-bar just ia your lower 
vertebra. 


F The , crown of the head. Sc. : [perh. from 
Du. a battlement, used fig. (Jam.).] 

1822 Scott Nigel ii, ‘ My cantle will stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down.** X847-78 Halliwell, Cantle, the head. 
Norihumb. Mod. To crack his cantle for him. 

* 7 . dial. (See quot.) 

. i8i,i WiLLAS W. Riding Yorksk. Gloss.,, Canties, the 
legs, chiefly in young animals. x847'-78 Halliwell, Cantle,, 
the leg of an animal. North. 

8. ? ' (Cf. SCANTLINO.)' 

1536 MS, Acc. St. Johis ffosp., Canterb,, To y« .sawers 
for sawyng ko[nltyll bord, 16x5 Ibid. Payd for suing of 
contellbordes and quarters. 1573 in L'pool Mimic.^ Pec. 
(1883) I. no A cantel of a chest board. 1693 J. Edwards 
Bks.O. 4* N. Test. 428 Cantle [in Heraldry] quasi Scafitling. 

0 . Comb, t cantle-meal, piecemeal ; cantle- 
piece, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. cant- 
piece (Cant 4), and F. chanteau ; cantle-wiNe 
adv., by cantles, in manner of a cantle (cf. CAOThJS 
£1.13). See also Cantbl-copb. 

c *479 Canton Bk. Curtasye (1841) 409 (Miitz.) Men gete 
it now by ^cantelmele. *699 J. Dickenson Trnl. Trav. 
46 The *CantIe-pieces of Sugar- Hogsheads. *548 Hall 
Citron., Hen, VIII, an. 12 (R.) His garment wasachemew 
of clothe of siluer, culpond with clothe of golde, ofdamaske 
^cantell wise. 

tCa’ntle, Obs. Also 6 cantel, kanteL 
[£ prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cut into quarters or portions, divide, 

*607 Dekker Wh.^ of Babylon i. L Wks. 1873 II. 193 ITiis 

vast Globe Terrestrial! should be cantled, Ana almost three 
parts ours, 16953 Dryden ftmenals Sat., For four times 
talking, if one piece thou take. That must be cantled, and 
the judge go snack. 

2 . To cantle out : to portion out, cut out. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dettt. xcii 570 Men are alwayes 
giuen to cantle out the poore folkes morsels as short as can 
be. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sf Selv. 64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantled out. 

3 . To piece together cantles of cloth. 

1548 Hall Ckron. (1809) 609 The garment was large 
plited verie thicke & canteled of very good intaile. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. Hen. VI/I, an. 6 Their apparell and bardes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of siluer, and crymsyn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 
f Ca'H.'to.e, v.'h Obs. rare. »= Soantle, to measure 
by a standard. 

*603 Haksnet Pop. Impost, 80 Thyroeus . . likely dooth 
Cantle all Exorcists by himselfe. 
t Ca*ntler. Obs. rare. App. « Canter sb?‘. 
t6ii Florid, Birrone, a cheater, a conycatdiing cantler. 
Cantless, a. rare. Void of cant. 

1885 Jeaffreson Peal Shelley IL 10. 

Caatlet (kie-ntlet). [f. Cantle rfe 4 -ET.] A 
small cantle, a fragment. 

a 1700 Dryden Fab. Ovid’s Met. xH. 180 Huge cantlets 
of his buckler strew pie ground. 1848 Kingsley Samfs 
Trag. L i. 201 To spoil a waggon-load of ash-staves. .And 
break a dozen fools' backs across their cantlets. 1849 C. 
BRONTii Shirley xxxiii, A cantlet of cold custard-pudding, 
t Ca'iitling’, Obs. rare. [app. £ Cant, Cantle; 

but cf, SCANTLINO.] 

1 . A small part, comer, section, or division. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv, 186 At Dooms-day a less 

cantimg of it than England, .will be enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it. 

2 . A support under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves, Cf. Cantic-quoin. 

x6*6 Surfl. & Ma,RKII. Comitr. Farm 611 A vessel! ., 
which hee shall cause to be set . . vpon a caniling. Ibid, 617 
Making two or three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe vpon his cantling. 
t Ca'Htly, adv. Sc. Sc north, [f. Cant g!. 4-LT^.] 
Boldly, briSciy, eagerly, energetically, cheerily. 

1352 Minot Poems v. 64 John of Aile of the Sluys . . Was 
comen into Cagent candy and kene. CX400 Destr. Troy 
6504 Then criet he full cantly jie knightes vpon. 

Canto (k 85 -nt<?), TL -os. [a. It. capita song, 
singing L. cantas, £ cmilre to sing,] 

■f 1 . A song, ballad. Obs, 

1603 G. Fletcher Death of Mima iii, To hcare a Canto of 
Elizae's death. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isi* vi, jxxvb^ 
Then should thy shepherd sing A thousand Canto's in thy 
heav’niy praise. *656 Blount Glossogr., Canto, a Song or 
Sonnet, iqxo Piet. Malice 12 The 'Canto, or' Poem' in 
Dogrell Rhime, 

2 . One of the divisions of a long poem ; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one *fit’. 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in ling, by Spenser.) 

*590 Sfenser F. Q. {heading) Canto I. *596 Ibid. iv. ii. 
54 The which, for length, I will not here pursew, But rather 
will reserve It for a canto new. 1603 Drayton Bar, Wan 
1, Ixvii. 8 As the next Canto fearfully shall tell. *759 Dil- 
woRTir Pope 20 This truly elegant piece in five cantos. 
1883 Lloyd Ehh %■ Flow 11 . X95 In the twelfth canto of the 
Pargatotio. 

|,| 3 . AA/x. [Ital.] See quot 1H79. 

4XX789 Burney Hist. Mm. fed. a) IL iv. 325 Canto, .the 
upper part or melody in a composition of mmiy parts. 1879 
Hullah in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 306 Technically canto . . is 
understood to represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor ; with tlie modern it k almost 
always the Soprano. 

II Canto formo (kamte U’xmd). Mtis. [It. D. 
Cantus fip^mus firm song, i.e. ‘the melody which 
remains firm to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint* 
(Grove Diet. Plus. I. 306).] 


CAWTOm, 


B3 


€ASTOB« 


S. * The simple nnadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the ehnrch’ (Grove) ; plain- 
song. b. Hence applied to any simple subject 
of the same character to which counterpoint is 
-added- 

X7S9 Burney Ilzsi. Mjzs, III. iii. 261 Making suppltca- 
tioiis to St. John in a fragment of simple melody, or Canto 
ferrno. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (x858:)253 His Divine Comedy 
. .is, in all senses, germinely a Song. In the very sound of 
it there is a canto fermo \ it proceeds as by a chant. 1879 
Grove Diet, Mus. I. 306 [Palestrina’s] motet ‘ Beams Lau- 
rentius’ is still more^ completely founded on the canto 
fermo, since the tune is sung throughout, .in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it. 

Cailtoli (kae’nlyn, kantp-n), sb^ [a. canton 
comer, portion of a country, part of a shield, etc. 
= It. cantom corner, angle, augmentative of canto 
■comer ; ..see Cant 

fl. A corner, an angle; a retreating corner, 
angle, or nook. Obs, 

1534 L». Berners Gold, Bk, M, Aurel, xv, When I kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. 1398 Yong Dinna 87 
The house was quadrant, and at euery Canton was reared 
vp a high and artificial! tower. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 73 
In the inmost uouke of the creeke, the very canton and 
angle of Bceotia^ is washed by the sea, 1:653 IJkquhart 
Rabelais i. xlviii, He. .with hxs Artillery began to thunder 
so terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her, An ordinary of a shield or escutcheon, 
being a square division less than a quarter, occupy- 
ing the upper usually dexter) corner of the shield. 

157a BossEWELL /lr/ww II. 39 Whan ye snail see anye 
token abated, by the dignitie of the Canton. i66a Evelyn 
Mem. (1857} I. 389 The King gave us [the Eoyal Society] 
the arms of England to be borne in a canton in our arms. 
1811:^ Regnl. reiat. to Service at Sea iv. i. 79 Merchant 
Ships are to carry a Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
a canton. 1864 Boutell Hez'aldry Hist. <!j* /V/. (ed, 3) 
2 d 8 Heirs of an heiress, who are not also heirs of their 
father, should bear on a Canton their father’s arms. 1873 
Ruskin Hassle’s N. | 235. 

b. ‘Also used for the angular spaces between 
the branches of a cross or saltier’ (Chambers Cyd). 

1830 E. Ca.y^rbell Did. Mil. Sc. s. v. Colours, The Second 
Colour, .is the St. George’s Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper Canton, the other three Cantons black. 

*^3. A quarter ; a division of anything; a piece, 
or part. €f. Cantle 2 - 4 . Obs. 

x6oi HotLAnn Pliny IL 434 A square piece or canton of 
the fish Tuny salted and condited. 1603 — Plutarch’s 
Mor. 462 If you regard number, all Greece, .is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answere one portion or canton of 
their [the Persians'] multitude. 163X Bkathwait ^V&imsies, 
Postmast. js^Hee.quaxters out his life into foure cantons, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and riding. 1686 Burnet '/’ ran . 
3 SS '(H) Another piewe of Holbein’s . .in which, in^ six^several 
canto.as, the .several parts of 'Our Saviour's Passion are 
represented. 1686 t,r, Chardin’s Tratn .405 How many 
Degrees are required to be a canton of thy knowledge? 

4. A subdivision of a country ; a small district. 

j6oi Holland Plbiy 1 . 36 The description by him made 

of all Italy, which be diuided into 11 Regions or Cantons. 
1603 Warner Albion’s Png’. Epit. (1612; 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen Kingdomes, Cantons or Colonies 
here erected. 1703 Png'. Theopkrasi. 319 Men who have 
been the refuse of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world. ^ 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Coll, hfass. Bay 
ii, (1765) 277 The Indians ,, divided into smaller _^cantons. 
*796 T. Jefferson IFr/A (1859? IV. 153 In the retired can- 
ton where I live, we know little of what is passing. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece L 343 Cyxiselus, king of Arcadia, or of 
some Arcadian canton. 

b. A parcel of ground ; a portion of space. 

*643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Mted. i. §15 There .are no 
Grotesques in nature: not any thing framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 1690 Locke // urn. 
Uud. IV. iii. § 24 This little Canton, I mean this System of 
our Sun. t^3 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. I, iSo 
AH the Fruits of the same season, should be placed in the 
same Canton, or Parcel of Ground, 

5. Spec. a. One of the several sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

16x1 Cotgr., Canton .. proper to Helvetia, or Switzer- 
land ; which, at this day con.sist.H of tliirteene such Cantonsl 
x63S Bacon Nobilify, Hss. (Arb.* 191 The SwitKeiN last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie of Religion, and of Can- 
tons. 1730 Lend. Gaz. No. 5860/r Benie, June 12 One 
of the Avoyers or Chief Magistrates of the Dinton. 1868 
G. Duff Pol. Surr*. 21 Pure democracy . . lias long existed 
in several of the small cantons. 

b. In France, a division of an arrondissement 
containing several communes, answering somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 

i6i:x Cotgr., Causon a Crmton, or Hundred ; a Precinct. 
1838 Penny CycL X. 43:6/1 'I'ha smallest judicial divisions 
are cantons, each of whicli - , in the rural districts compre- 
hends several communes . .The whole number of cantons in 
the kingdom is 2834. xSzfi W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s 
Hist. Ten K 1 . 50 An electoral college in each canton, 
tCa’utOU, Obs. [A variant form of Canto; 
perh. from confusing the Italian words canto comer, 
canto song, cautone comer, canzone song.] 

1. A song ;*« Canto i. 

3504 Zepktrm CanKwi ii, How many Cantons then, sent I 
to thee? 1601 .Shaks. Tvoel. N. 1. v. 289 Write loyal! Can- 
tons of contemned loue, Heyw’ood Bryt. Troy xii. 

xviii, They Cades and Cantons ring. 

2. » Canto 2 . 

3609 Heywood (title) Tmia Britanica, or Great Britaiaes 
Troy. A Poem deuided into XVI 1 . seuerall Cantons. 


C?aiit 02 l(km*nt^n,k^tp*n), 57 . Also 8 cfflntoo’n. : 
[Partly f. Canton sb.X, partly repr. F. caniomu-r 
to quarter, It. cantonare to canton, to corner, £ 

F. canton i It. cantone: to which the 17 th c. can- 
toon points.] 

1. trans. To quarter, divide : a. To divide (land) 
into portions ; to pait, share. Also with out. 

1598 Florio, Canionaz'e . .Also to canton. 1602 W. W atson 
Decacordon ba marg.. The lesuits are iolly feilowes to cap 
crownes, to canton Kangdoms. 1633-63 Heylin Cosmogr. 
m. (1673) 1 59/1 Cantoning his Estates amongst his children,. 
3^01 Db Foe^ True-born Eng. 1. 152 He Canton’d out the i 
Country to his Men, And ev^ Soldier was a Denizen. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. I. 287 The great lords, among whom the : 
country was cantoned. 1875 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ii. ; 
(ed. 3) 68 How contentedly they ‘cantoned’ out the world j 
amongst them. i 

b. spec. To subdivide into cantons or districts. 
1619 Sir D. Carleton in Reiat. Eng. ^ Germ. Ser.^ u. 
(1868)7 Follow the example of.. the Swisse, in cantoning 
themselves. 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece in. i. (17x5)2 Being ^ 
canton’d into a great number of States. 1713 Deehaw Pk^s.- j 
'TkeoL IV. X. 172 They., begun to be Cantoned into distinct i 
Nations. 1769 Blackstone Comm. TV. 403 Where any J 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establi.shments. | 
1851 Thirlwall Charge 16 note. Hereupon they [the bishops] j 
cantoned their great dioceses into Arcndeaconries. I 

e. iransf. To subdivide or cut out (generally). ; 
*bS3 Consul. Dissolv. Cri. Chancery 36 The cantoning or | 
cutting of the Courts at Westminster into so many County ! 
Courts, or parts. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 10. 303 When I 
they came to be.. canton'd out into curious aerial notions. ; 
1730 W ELTON Suffer. Son of God I. x . 253 Who canton their 
Devotions in Quadrature with the World. 

2. To divide (a part) from, or cut (it) out of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division, arch, or Obs. 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 63 To canton out a 
part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a Commission. x68i 
IVhoH Duty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Mankind canton’d from the whole world. ^1690 Locke 
Conduct Uztd. § 3 They canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world. 1741 Watts hnprov. 
Mind ix. Wks. <1813)63 They canton out to themselves a 
little Province in the intellectual world. 
t3. intr. (for 7'efl.) To sever or separate oneself, 
secede, withdraw ; Jig. to digress. Obs. 

x6n Cotgr,, Se Cantonner, to canton, or cantonnize, it ; 
to seuer themselues from the rest of their feilowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fortifie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart, c 1630 Drumm. op Havvth. Poems 56^1 Hold 
those suDjects too too wanton, [That] Under an old king dare 
canton. «I734 North Lives XL 92, I have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularities of 
this nature, 

4. tracts. To quarter (soldiers) ; to provide with 
quarters. {Pronounced k:Kntgii and k^ntJY'n.) 

xyoo Rycaut Hist. Turks HI. 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City. xj^xPhil. Trans.’/LLNll. 
xxviii. 104 The Greys were cantoon'd in the village of Vucht 
near Boisleduc. X755 Mem, Capt. P. Drake IL lii. 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that Neighbourhood. 
185s W. Sargent Braddock’s^ Exped. 142 An absurd plan 
for cantoning tiiem in small divisions adl over the country, 
b. y^*. To quarter, or locate iii detachments. 

*773 G. White Selbome xxxviii. 96 , 1 myself have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. Ibid. (1853) H* 207 The variegated 
breed of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
rt:i779 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. vi, 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attadmients to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 

5. intr. (for rejl.’) To quarter (oneself), take up 
cantonments or quarters. 

1697 Potter Antiq, Greece {17x3) !• hi. 10 His PcK^le .. 
canton’d up and down the Country. 1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 
^81/1 Our Army hath . . received Orders to canton, xl^i 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. IL 279 He. .cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta. 

6 . Pier. To furnish (a shield or cross) with a 
canton or cantons ; to furnish the cantons with ; 
to place in a canton. See also quot. 1688 . 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury i. viii. § 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cantoned, thereby shewing that the higher 
hath a Canton joined to iL 1737-5* Chambers Cyel. s. v., 
A cross argent, cantoned with four scallop-shells. 1864 Bou- 
TELL Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop, xxi. § 10 (ed. 3) 3x5 The cross of 
St. George cantoning m the ist quarter a sword erect gules. 

Cantonal (ksemtonal), a. [a. F. cantorial : see 
Canton and -al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a canton. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 4sd>ft In Switzerland .several of 
the cantonal governments werejparrics to the bargain, 1847 
Grote Greece xu xxxi. IV. 176 It is well known .. how un- 
alterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries. 1861 M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ. France 41 The formation of cantonal 
committees, to watch over the . .primary schools. 
Ca'XLtonalism, a cantonal system or principle. 
X873 Echo 13 Sept. 5/t. 1884 Contemp, Rev. June S87 The 
Vaudois Government . . has . . come b^Ck to Cantonaliana. 

Cantoued (see the vb.), ppL a. [f. Canton sb. 

and V. + -ED,] 

1. Formed or divided into cantons. 

x6ii Cotgr., Cantonni, cantonned, or cantonnized ; se- 
ueredfrom the rest of their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (17x1) 
195 Conform to the government of a republick and cantoned 
towns. X869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtiud Hist. Greece II. m. i, 
asQ The cantoned associations of Arcadia. 

2. Quartered in cantonments. 

1790 Bkatson Naval ^ Mil. Mem, I. x6g The army can- 
toned in the neighbourhood Dunkirk. 1877CLERY Min. 
Tad. ii. 20 Troops cantoned in and about the town. 


‘S. Arch. (See "quot) ■ 

*727-5* Chambers Cycl. i&7bG\\’iVTArch.G\oss,,Cantoned 
bm iding, owpuh.o&t s.ng\es are decorated with columns, 
pilaster.s, rustic groins, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

4. Her. See Canton v. 6. 

Cantoner. The inhabitant of a Canton. 

<21670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. <1693) 67 q'hese poor 
Cant oners t the Swiss] could not enjoy their own in quiet. 

Cantoning, sb. The action of the vb. 
Canton; \concr. a portion, fragment ipbsi). 

1633-63 Cosmogr. 1. (x^2) 190 The dismembring 

and cantoning of this fair Estate. 1635 Bp. Mountagu App. 
Csesarem 8 Popular cantonings of dismembred scripture. 
X844 ReguL ^ Ord. 73 Quartering, Billeting, and 

Cantoning of T roop-s. 

j| Ca'ntonist. [ad. Russ, kantonrst, from Fr.] 
The child of a (Russian) soldier in cantonment 
x%^ Fraser’s Mag, L. 481 The so-called military jcanton- 
ists supply a yearly contingent of recruits, of which it is irn- 
possibie to estimate the amount, 

Cantonite (ksemtonsit;. Min. [Named from 
Cmiton in Georgia, U. S. ; see -ite.] A variety 
of Covellite, in cubes, with a cubical cleavage. 

1858 Shepard Mtn. App. 3 Cantonite.. a dimorphic form 
of covelline. x868 Dana Min. 84. 

t Ca*ntonize, v. Obs. [f. Canton sb.i -i- -ms.] 

1. trans. To divide into portions or parts; *to 
parcel out into small divisions’ (J.) ; to form into 
cantons. 

1606 .Sylvester Du Bartas h. iv. hi, (ibgPi stxTfx ToCan- 
tonize the State. 1613 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 103 
And thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten persons of 
the English nation. 170X ATgumeut for //Virzo An un- 
warrantable i-eason for cantonizing the Spanish d'erri lories. 
1807 G, Chalmers Caledonia L 1. ii. 57 Those kindred 
countries were each cantonized into many triijes. 
b. To caniottize out\ to ^parate. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 8i8 God cantonized out 
for himself but Twelve Families or Tribes out of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. 

2. intr. To separate (oneself) into, or form, an 
independent community. Also io cantonize it. Obs. 

1605 Raleigh hitrod. Hist. Eng, 116931 6 Whether any 
parties did cantonize or were free Estates, or Ckimmon- 
wealths. 1611 [see Canton zk 3]. 1711 Shaftesb. Charm. 
iL §2 (1737) 1 . 1 13 To cantonize is natural ; when the Society 
grows va.s.t and bulky. 1809 Edin. Rev, Xlll* 458. 

3. trans. To canton (troops ) ; to locate. 

1626 T. H[awkins] tr. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 137 TheDiaeils 
and Furyes were cantonnized. c 3674 Scotland’ s G riev. under 
Lauderdale 36 Neither is he content to have thus cauton- 
ized tliose [ministers] that were licensed. 

ileuce Cantonized^/. a., Oantonizing vhl. sb. 
and///, a. 

1613 [see Cantoned i]. 2651 Davenant Gondihert (1673) 
Pref. 4 Their cantonizin^ in Tribes. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
n. § 2 (17371 1 . II 3 Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the State. 

Cantomment (k^ntp-nm^nt, -Dl’nment). Also 
8~9 oantoonment. [a. F. canionnenunt^ f. can- 
tonner : see Canton v. and -mknt.] 

1. The cantoning or quartering of troops. 

3757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 1. iii. (R.) No places of 
cantonment for soldiers. 

2. The place of lodging assigned to a section of 
a force when cantoned out ; also (often in plural) 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a more permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters ; ‘ ia 
India the permanent military stations are so 
termed ’ (Stooqueler Mil. Encycl.). 

X7Sb Genii. Mag. XXVi, 554 They repaired to their re> 
spective cantonments. 1777 W, Heath in Sparks Corr . 
Amer. (1853) L 338 Every purpose, .has been answered, 
by the troops in their pre.sent cantonment. 18x3 Welling- 
ton Let, in Gurw. Disp. XL 311 The distress of the Spanish 
troops, .induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 3844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1 . 
2S7 To withdraw from the cantonment to the Re.sidency. 
1844 ReguL Ord. Arxny 270 No Officer is on any account 
to sleep out of Crimp or Crintonments without leave. 

3. transf. Quarters ; places of occupation. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 166 All hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment. 1875 tr. Schmidfs 
Desc. ^ Dmzv. 227 The Mammalia, whose extraction may 
be inferred, .from a comparison of their present cantonments 
. , with the encampments of their former kindred. 

't* CaxitOO*IL. Obs. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a fine cording on one side and a smooth 
bright surface on the other. 

3688 Land. Gaz. No. 2328/4 A Cantoon grey cloth Bed, 
3864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. of Canton v., -ment. 

11 Cantor (kge'nt/j, -oj). Also 7 canter. [L. 
cantor singer, agent-noun f. can~ere to sing.] 
ti. A singer. Obs. 

3609 Douland Ornilh, MkroL 4_A Cantor, who doth., 
sing those things, which the Musitian . . doth set downc. 
1633 Brathw.ait Whimsies, Ballad-monger, 18 Stanza’s, 
which halt and hobble as lamely as that one-Iegg'd cantor 
that sings them. 3656 Blount Glossogr., Cantor, a singier. 
2. He whose duty it is to lead the singing in 
a church ; a precentor. 

3538 Leland I tin. V. 26 The Cantor of S. Davids. x6&b 
Fuller Worthies m. 155 Being Canter of that Church. 
a xySg Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2' III. ii, 255 The Cantor or 
1 Chanter who directs the singing in Lutheran churches, 


CAMTOB-COPB< 


84 


CANVASADO, 


Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 176 The pillars where the 
Cantors stand during service. 1887 Baden Powell in 
CA. Union Gaz. XVllT 145 A prose consists of a chorus, with 
intervening verses sung by cantors. 

Hence CamtorsMp. 

1884 JEdin. Rev. July 227 [Bach’s] appointment to the 
Cantorship at Leipzig. 

t Camtor-cope. Obs. (Cf. Cantel-copb.) 

S348 In Eng. Gild^s^ (1870) 233 Two ‘cant'" copes ’ of * hlewe 
satyn'. 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 721 Bee dalmaticHi a 
canturcope, 

i" CaiitOT6« Obs. [ad. . Du. kantoor (in Ger. 
kontor)i ad. F. comftoir .;in 15 -16th. c. also con- 
touer ) ; see CouKTBR.] Office, banking house. 

*673 Temple tte'm United Wks. 1731 1 . 71 The com- 

mon Revenue of particular Men lies much in the Cantores, 
either of the Generality, or the several Provinces, which 
are the Registries of these puhlick Debts. 1669 Child 
Disc. Trade (1694 62 They have since reduced it by placart 
to 3 per cent, as to their cantors, and all publick receipts. 
a io« Butler Rem. L 21 1 Like a Dutchman’s Money i’ tIT 
Cantore. .And whether he will ever get it out Into his own 
Possession is a Doubt. 

Cantorial (kjintoaTial), cantor al (kte-uto- 
raljj a. [f. on L. type ^cantori-us^ or f. Cantor 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to a cantor or precentor \ ap- 
plied to that side i^the north side) of the choir of 
a cathedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

179a Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/1 The pall bearers and execu- 
tors in the seats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
men and gentlemen on the cantorial side. 

Ca* 23 .tred« Eist. Forms :■ 4-5 candrede, 5 
eandrad, 5-7 oantrede, 6-9 cantred. [app. an 
adaptation of Cantrep, assimilated to the Eng, 
hundred^ A hundred ; a district containing a 
hundred townships, 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. L 343 A candrede is a 
contray hat conteyneh an hondred townes, 1480 Caxton 
Bescr. Brii. 20 Hundred and candred is all one. 1493 Act 
11 Ben. VII, xxxiv. Pieamb., Cantredes,comotes, huntlredes 
, .to the seid Castelles. . belongyng. *577 Holinshed Chron. 
11 . 10/a Meeth conteineth but sixteene cantreds. 1587 
Harrison England n. xix. (1877) i. 312 Essex hath in time 
past wholie beene forrest ground, except one cantred or 
hundred. x6xo Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 11. vii. 60 Two 
Knights Fees make a Cantred. 16x4 Speed Tkeat. Gt. 
Brit. Pref., The Shires divisions into Lathes, Hundreds, 
■Wapetitakes, and Cantreds. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 640 
The city of Wexford and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1875 
Stubbs Comt* Hist. 1 . iv, 63 The cantred of Howel dna 
may answer to the hundred of Edgar, 
t b. iransf. Ohs. 

*<6^4 K. Fairfax Bulkt^Selv. 139 That this.. is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 
Ca*3ltref, Also dial, oanthrif. [a. Welsh 
cant hundred town, place.] »« Cantbed. 

x< 5 o 6 Warner Alb, Eng. xv. xciii. fi6ial 375 Wales, that 
had neere as many Kings as Cantrefes in times fiast. i<Ss6 
Bixuint Glossogr.i Cantred or rather C aft t ref signifies an 
hundred villages, 1^7 Nat. Cyet. L 738 Ine county of 
Anglesey is divided into three cantrefs. 187s Robinson 
Whitby Gloss, tE. I>. S.l. ‘ I’ll whallop the whooal canthrif 
i«. fight the entire lot, 1887 Bldin. Rev. Jan. 75, 12,800 
erwT C saacres] formed the territoriai division called a cymwd 
and about double that number a cantrev. 

Caatadlp (kaa'ntrip). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
mod.Sc. word, of unknown origin : the orig. phrase 
appears to have been ‘to cast cantrips^ like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
perh. a perversion of some term of astrology. 

<JainieRon suggested *:«:«/ to turn over+wi/^ rope ; Mahn 
Icel gan frenzy, frantic gestures (which he renders * witch- 
craft a step.)! 

A s|.>eU or charm of necromancy or witchcraft ; 
a witches trick or mischievous device. Also : 
jocosely any playfully mischievous trick ; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant piece 
of conduct ; in phr. to play om a cantrip, 

X719 Ramsay Ep. Hamilton m. vi, Nor cantrapes cast to 
ken your fate. 1725 — Gent. She/h. ii. ii, A witch, that 
for sma' price, Can ca.st her cantnaips, and give me advice, 
X790 Burns 7 af» (yShanter, By some devilish cantrip 
slight Each in its. cauld hand held a light, x8x6 Scott 
Anti/, xliv 298, ‘ I think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to play him yon other cantrip.’ xSja Daily News 
syAug , (.)ur own young lady v.'as permitted no such cantrip.s, 
X884 Tennykon Bechet iji Save from some hateful cantnps 
of thine own. . 

€a2lt-»pa<r, Eant, 'A hand-must pole, fit 
for ixmking small masts or yards, booms, etc/ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

x6xx Rates fjam.) Cant-spars or fire-poles, the hundreth, 
xx/. ^*727 W, Mather Fug, Mads CofnP» 410 B'cr which 
they import , .Caricspares. 

Obs. lzd,med.L.caniMaria,^st.t. 
of mniariay Chantey, o.v.] « Chantey 3. 

%$0 Lelano //f«. I 4 And at the west end of the CMrehe 
Yarcle they made Lodguigs for tooCantuarie Fre.^tes. Ibid. 
I, 51 Ther is a Cantuark. 

vaaty* (km’utl), n. Sc, and mrtk, dial [A 
cimv. ol Cant a,, either native or of Low German 
origin: cf. Flem, and hO. kanligt similarly re- 
lated to iwitf there referred to.] Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome ; esp. in dV. manifesting gladness and 
cheerfuliiess ; in north of England rather *» lively, 
brisk, active : a. of person*, 

41x7*4 Gahrinnsie Man ii, H« grew canty, and she grew 
It'm, tyas Kamsav Gmt. Shepk, i. i, Til be mair canty wi’t, 


and ne’er cry dool. c 177S Mrs. Grant Roy*s Wi/ie, 0 ,she 
was a cantie quean, 17^ Burns To Dr. Blacklock, And 
are ye hale, and weel, and cantie? 1837 Dickens Ficilm 
(1847) 406/2 Three or four, .canty old Scotch fellows. 1845 
Emily Bronte Wuther. Heights xxii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a canty dame to the last. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss, s, v., * She’s a canty aud deeam for her years.’ 1866 
Carlyle Remin. E. Irving Canty, shrewd and witty 
fellows, when you set them talking. 

b. of things. 

*735 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii. Little love or canty cheer 
can come Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry toom. 1786 
Harvest Rigm Chambers Pop. Hum. Sc. Poems 34 
Till they do lilt some canty song. 1780 Burns y, Anderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, we’ve had wi’ ane anither. 

Canula, -lar, common var. of Cannula, -lab. 

Canun, early form of Canon 'i-. 

Canvas, canvass (kse*nvas), ^ 3 . Forms: 4-5 
eane-vas, 5 kaneuas, eanivas, 5-6 eanwas, 5-7 
cannas, 6 canvesse, eanues, (cannefas), 6-7 
canves, 6-8 canvase, (7 canuase, canvasse, 
canuasse, 8 dial, canvest, cannas, eanness), 
5- canvas, 7- canvass. [ME. canez/as, a- ONF. 
canems (Central OF. chanevas) == Pr. canahas, Sp. 
cafianiazo, It. canavacdo i—ldloi L. type ^canna- 
^ hempen f. cannabis \itmp. (From Lat. 
adjs. in -aceus were made, in Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of augm. and pejorative force, e.g. F. populus, 
poptldce-us, It. popolaccio, Eng. populace.) The 
word has entered into most of the European langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plural canvases (cf. at- 
lases) i.s, it will be seen, more etymological than canvass, 
and now predominates; this spelling is also better used in 
the verb with the literal sense of ‘ furnish or line with can- 
vas whence canvased, canvasing ; but the old derivative 
verb with sen.se ‘ to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes’, is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the verbal so. in turn derived from it, as ‘the 
electoral canvass 

1 . A strong or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or flax, used (in dificrent fonns) as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-paintings, formerly also for clothing, etc. 

X260 et seq. in Rogers Agric. 4 * Pr. II. 511. C1325 Coer 
de L. 2645 A melle he hadde . . Four sayles wer theretoo . . 
With canevas layd wel al bout, c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
570 Canevasium, Canevas. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Eim. 
Mon. (17141 19 A pore Cote under their uttermost Garment, 
made of grete Canvas. 1537 Bttry Wills (1850) 133 My 
best couerlett lyned wyth eanwas. 1608 Rowlands Humors 
Zook. Glasse 6Sattinand silke wa.s pawned longa goe, And 
now in canua.se, no knight can him knowe. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. {167$) Pref. 21 The fashion, that . . allows our 
Gallants to wear fine Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 
X87X Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Calypso.. brought him store Of 
canvass, which he fitly shaped to sails. 

b. Under canvas ; in a tent or tents. 

1864 Soc. Scimee Rev. ^7 A life under canvas in the finer 
seasons of the year. 187 . F. Griffiths Eng. Army i. 26 The 
residue lived ail the year round under canvas. 

2 . A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as t a. A sheet, covering or screen ; a filtering or 
bolting cloth ; a blind for a carriage window, 
etc. Obs. 

c 13&5 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4- T. 387 And on the 
floor y-cast a canevas [v. r. kaneuas, canvas]. X411 E. E. 
Wills 11882) 19 A reed bedde of worsteyd. .with a canvase, 
a matcras. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/2 There was acan- 
ua.s that hynge oner hy.s heed. 156* Hollybusk Ilotn . 
Apoih. 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiue water . . and laye it 
vpon the lyuer. 158* Hester Pkiorav. Seer, lu. xlii. 6r 
Straine it harde through a Canues. 1667 Sis R. Moray in 
Phil. Trans. 1 1 , 474 All the interposed Canvasses. 1754 Rich- 
ARMON Crandison <1812) I. 210 On the contrary side of the 
chariot Chis canvass being still up on that next me>. 178$ 
Mis-s Fielding Opheliail. xvih, A chariot .. having can- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water from being shipped ; hence canvas- 
length (see 8). 

Nrzvspaper. At the Farm he led by his forward can- 
vas. 1887 St. yames*s G. 28 Mar, 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about 1 5 ft.) separated the boats. 

3 . spec. As material for sails ; sail-cloth \ heme^ 
sails collectively. Under canvas ; with sails spread. 

1609 jsee Canvas-climber in BJ *645 Quarles Sot. Re- 
cant. vn. 88 Pilots that are wise Proportion out their Can- 
va.se to the skies. X697 Drvden Firg. Georg, i. 347 To 
spread the flying Canvass, Rigging ^ Seamamhip 1 . 
86 From No. x to 6 m termed double, and above No. 6 
single, canvas. *835 Sir J. Ross N,- PF, Pass, in. 32 We 
were obliged to reduce our canvas, c x86o H. Stuart Sea- 
matfsCateck. 52 Canvas ls made in lengths of 40 feet called 
holts. .The stoutest is called No. x, and so on in fineness to 
No. 8. x8^3 Black Pr. Tkmie xv, 242 The small boat was 
put under canvas again. 

4 . spec. As material on which oil-paintings are 
executed ; heftce, a piece of canvas prepared to 
receive a painting. 

X70S Tate VFarriouFs Welc. xxxiv, Then try your Skill : 
a well-prim’d Canvass stnetch,^ 1 tr. KeyslePs Trceo. 
(1760) il. 273 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wotia, *769 Junius Lett. xxx. 135 Mark in 
what ^manner the canvass is filled op. x8c® N, Nicholls 
Let. in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 43 A power , . of painting a 
scene, by judicious detail, as if it were on canvas. 

b. An oil-painting ; also, paintings collectively. 

1764 Goliosm, Trav. 137 The canvas glow’d beyond e’en 
Nature warm. 183s Lytton Riemi n. i. Receptacles for 
the immortal canvas of Italian . . Art. 1868 Ruskin Pol 


Econ. Art ii. 125 Cheques, .freely offered, for such and such 
canvasses. 1883 Athenceum No. 2866. 439 The most im- 
portant serial or cyclical group by Mr. E. Burne Jones . , 
consists of six canvases in all. 


Q . ftg . 

1768-78 TuckerX/. Nat. (3852) II. 422 Striving to imprint . . 
upon the imagination so much . . as her coarse canvass can 
take off. iSaa Hazlitt Tabled. II. iii. 47 The canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent. 1845 J. H. Newman 
Ess. Developm. Introd, 7 History . . does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details. 


II d. [French.] (See quots. and cf. Littre.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Canvas, is zXso used, among the 
French, for the model, or first words, whereon an air, or 
piece of music, is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish. The canvas of a song, is certain notes of the 
composer, which shew the poet the measure of the verses he 
is to make. Thus, Du Lot says, he has canvas for ten 
sonnets against the muses. 1730-6 in Bailey. 1849 in Smart. 
1864 in Webster. 

6. A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
sent the appearance of close and regular lattice- 
work, used lor working tapestry with the needle. 

1611 CoTGR., Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that semes women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purseworke, etc. 1753 (^hambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Working 
canvas, for botts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 

t6. Hawking, (An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is now obscure.) Cf. Canvas v, i. 

15S9 IS hsvcE. Pasguill Sf Mar, 10 Such canuaces made, such 
stales set, such traynes laide by the factious, to bring their 
Sweriours into contempt. 

7 . attrib. (or adj. ) a. Of canvas. 

1563 T, Gale Antidoi. ii. 49 Straine it through a newe 
canues clothe. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (R.) Barks . . with 
their canvass wings. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 165 Thick 
rising tents a canvass city build. 1856 Kane Arct, ExpL II, 
xvi. 167 Canvas moccasins, .for every one of the party. 

t b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf. Canvas-back 2. Ohs. 

X486 Bk. St. A Ibans A yij b, Hawkes haue white maill, 
Canuasmaill, or Rede maill. .Canuas mail! is betwene white 
maill and Iron maill. 

e. Pertaining to a canvas booth at a fair. 

i860 Mayhew Loud, Labour III. 131 A fair, or as we call 
it, a canvas clown. Ibid. 149 Strolling actons . . as long as 
they are acting in a booth, are called canvas actors. 

8. Comb., as canvas-breadth, -cutter, -dauber, 
-stretcher ; canvas-bag, a bag made of canvas ; 
also Mil it. (see quot. 1 70S) ; t canvas-climber, 
a sailor; canvas-length, (see 2 b above). 

1708 Kersey, ^Canvasdmgs or Earth-bags (in ForiH.) are 
Baggs fill’d with Earth, and us’d to raise [or repair] a Breast- 
work in haste. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist n. viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 27 (Jam.) The shade^ beneath a *Canue.ss- braid 
outthrow. 1608 Shaks. Per, iv. i, 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a ^Canuas-dynier. 1806 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold the *'Canvas-dauber ! 


Canvas (kse-nvas), v. Also canvass, [f. prec. 
sb. ; see also Canvass v., which has the same 


origin, but is unconnected in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. jFor spelling, see note to prec. sb.] 
f 1 . Hawking. To entangle or catch in a net (see 
Canvas sb. 6) ; also tranrf. and Jip Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. 230 (N.) As the canuist kite, doth feare 
the snare. 1576 Pettie Palace of Pleas,, hawke having 
bin once canvassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to 
strike againe at the stale. 15^ Lyly Eupkues 402 Some 
thing I should [xs8x would] not utter which happylye the 
itchying eares of young gentlemen would so canuas, that 
when I would call it in, I cannot, and so be caughte with 
the Torteise, when 1 would not. X653 E. Chisenhale Catk, 
//finf. 95 Unless he. .made a bait to fly at a Bi.shoprick, and 
being canvassed in Peters net, it stirred up .some atra bilis. 
1 2 . ? To stuff or pad cmi with canvas. Obs. 
x6o6 Chapman Mom. Olive Plays (18731 L 200 Heers 
wit canuast out ans coate into's Jacket. *630 J. Taylor 
(Water F.) PFks. n. fis/i Linnen Drapers but for transporta-, 
tion Could hardly Canuase out their occupation. 

3 . To cover, line, or furnish with canvas, 
xs^ [see below]. 1865, Dickens Christmas Bks.t Dr. 
Marigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over. x.88x Mrs, Praed Policy P, L 12.2 The .walls . were 
only canvased xS8s Manck. Guardian to Jan. ■ 6 More 
catto,n was still to be baled and canvassed. 

Hence Ca nvased ppl a. 

1556 Robinson tr. More's Utop.iArh') 80 nmrg.. Glazed or 
canua.sed winclowes. 1559 [see 2 above]. Daily Lews 
38 Mar., Canva.ssed verandahs. 


t Cauvasa'do, -ssa'do. Obs. Also cannas- 
sado, cantiazado, eanvissado, cartnisadOj-ssado, 
canvisado, -zado. [Cf. Canvass v., and Can- 
vass sb. 2 ; but in sense 2 , there was apparently 
confusion with Camisado, which might easily arise 
from the corrupt forms cammassado, cammsado, 
on one side, and cammas, cammes, catnwys, camies^ 
on the other.] 

1. A sudden attack. 

tjej&x J, Bell Haddon's Afisao. Osor. 381 That is wont to 
happen in a Canvizado or sodein skarmishe. 1593 Bacchus 
Bounty in Harl. Misc. (1809) IL 264 Which copperno.sed 
crue. assaulted with a fresh canuazado the citie of Vinosa. 
*599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 51 Which had the worst end of 
the staffe in that sea iourney or canuazada 

2. A * night attack a Camisado. 

a x6sB Breton Pilgr. Paradise 19 (D.) And in the night 
their sodaine canuassados. *605 Z. Jones tr. De LoyeFs 
Specters 57 Which came thus by night to give them the 
[can]vazaao, a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 79 The night 


cawvas^back:. 
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CANZOm, 


following the Moores gave a Canvasado upon don Orpas. 
2617 J» Moore Majf^e Mans Mortal, ii. v. 131 To glue the 
enemie a canvisado. 

3 . ?A kind of stroke in fencing: a counter- 
check direct. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits^ Dev, 312 The one of 
them preferring tlie canuizado, or counterchecke directly 
vnto the other. — A nsw. Darel To Rdr. 2 Giuing the Can- 
uisado of late to her Maiestles high Commission. 1603 
Heywood Troubles Q. EHz. Wks. 1874 I. 225 Holo, holo ! 
thou hast giuen me the canvissado. 

Canvas-liacli^ [f. Canvas sb, + Back 

1 . A back of a garment made of canvas ; hence 
^g. a reverse much inferior to the front. 

1605 Land. Prodigal m. I 243 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of red satin sleeves and a canvas back. 2668 Child 
Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 10 Many . .would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet ; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of them, , with canvas backs, <112734 North Exam. 

I. ii. r 83 , 1 thought it reasonable to bid Dedance to this bold 
Traducer, and turning him round, shew hi.s Canvas Back. 

2 . A North American duck {Fuligula valisne* 

so called from the colour of the back 
feathers. Called also more fully Canvas -back 
duck., and Canvas-backed dtick. 

411823 A. Wilson Foresters, Four large ducks The far- 
famed ‘ canvass-backs'. 28321 Blackw. Mag, May 846/2 The 
canvass-back stands alone. Ibid, The man who has feasted 
on canvass-back ducks, cannot philosophically be said to 
have lived in vain. 1839 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. I. i. 
20 He had never tasted a canvas-back duck. 

184a! Dickens A/ner, IFo/es {1850)79/1 The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks. 

Canvass, canvas (kse-nvas), v. Forms: 6 
kanivas^se, kanvas, 6-7 canuas(e, canvase, 
canuasse, canvass©, (6 canvass©, canvisse, can- 
ni! 30 , 7 canvise, canvisse, canvace), 6~8 canvas, 
6- canvass, [f. Canvas sb., in its former spelling 
canvass, and some of its special senses. The de- 
velopment of senses 1-5 is plain enough, starting 
from the literal notion of ‘ toss in a sheet’, whence 
* shake up, toss to and fro {agilare), discuss, etc.’ ; 
but that of the intrans. 6, which appears early, 
has not been explained. The two notions sub- 
sequently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting usages. 

Johnson .says *from canz/ass as it signifies a sieve': cf. 
Canvas sk 2 ; but no clear example of the vb. in the literal 
sense ‘ sift or winnow ’ has occurred. Yet Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of F. vmmer * to vanne or winnow , .also to course, 
chide, canuasse, bayt . . rake up scoffingly the faults or 
imperfections of others', affords an analogy for such a 
development; not so the case of berner ‘toyanne or win- 
now come, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue ta punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 2-4 below. 
With Johnson's derivation agrees his explanation ‘to try 
votes previously to the decisive act but this is not histon- 
cally the original .sense of 6, and is either a conjectural ex- 
planation, or at most a mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of discus.sing or investigating. The trans. sense in * to 
canvass the constituency' is quite late.] 
fL trans. To toss in a canvas sheet, etc., as 
a sport or punishment ; to blanket. Obs. 

1^08 Dk, Bmkhfds Acc, in Brewer Calendar 4gj To a 
child of the kitchen lieing kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Palsgr, 596, X kanvas a dogge or a matter, y> traFicque. 
2592 Shaks. I Hen. VI, i. iii, 36Ilecanuasthee in thy broad 
Cardinalls Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence [cf. 
2 Hen. IV, iL iv. 243]. 2622 Cotgr,, Berzter (see above). 

1 2 . iransf. To knock about, shake and shatter 
thoroughly ; to buffet ; to beat, batter, drub. Obs. 

2573 Rastell 12 yests of Widozo Edyih xu. H iij b, I 
should canuas thee, and make thee lame. 2377 Holin.shed 
Ckron. IV. 242 How lustiUe the English canons did canvass 
and batter his castell walks. 2622 W AumK A lA Eng. n, 
vii. 27 Hercules did canime so his carkas. 2643 Swj. of 
Supremacie, etc. 57 To play, .at the cudgels, to canvase one 
another with crosse blowes. 

tb. To subject to attack or assault. , Cf, Can- 
vass sb. 2 . Obs. 

1599 Hayward xsi Pf. Hen. IV, 53 The north parts were 
many times canvased, and . . almost consumed by the Scots. 

To buffet or ‘thrash’ (a person) in 
writing ; to criticize destructively and unsparingly. 

1590 (^iREKNE Fever too late {2600} 64 Some, .haue for their 
satincal inuectiues been wel canuased, i6ix Cotgr. s. v. 
Bernl, He hath beene throughly canvassed; ta phrase 
mo.st commonly applied to an ignorant or duU-headed 
fellow, that hath prouoked a learned penne, or ton^iue, to 
fall aboord him). 2628 Barnevelfs Apol, D ij, I leaue him 
to your learned penne : canuase him according to his merits. 

fh. To pull to pieces, criticize or discuss de- 
structively (a writing, etc.'). Obs. 

2577 Dullinger's Decades (2592) 265 Therfore did the 
Gentiles bait and canuase it too and fro with wonderful 
preatie qiiippes. 2]^ Nashe in Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 
Ded., Some desperate quipper will canvaze my proposed 
comparison. 2625 Luther* $ Comm, x Pet. v. 51 These words 
have been .so canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 

fig. To shake out or discuss (a subject or 
matter), so that its parts may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; to discuss, criticize, scimtinize fully. 

1530 Pat.sgr. 596/2 This mater hath be canvassed in dede. 
SS73 Cr. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 11 Sutch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvissid long ago. x 66 z J. Barorave Page 
Alex. K// 1x867 1 15 Canvacing many titles,^at length they 
pitched upon Eininency. x^s^Kicharosoh GrandisonixjZt) 
Vl. xvii. 67 They canvassed the matter, with . , much good- 
natured earnestness. 2798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. II. 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witne^es. 


2845 Disraeli Sybil (2863) 262 It was canvassed and criti- 
cised sentence by sentence. 2864 FraseVs Mag. Apr. 487 
Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed, 
fb. To investigate or examine physically, Obs. 
1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (2682) 105 Having thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned his course, 
tc. ‘To discuss’ (a dish). Obs. 

260a Return fr. Pamass. 11. vL (Arb.) 33, I inuited the 
hungry slaue, . to the canuasing of a Turkey pie. 
d. intr. To debate ; to discuss, 

1632 Heylyn St, George 40 That he should neyther can- 
vasse over idle Pamphlets, nor give beleefe to old wives 
Fables. 4:1766 Frances Sheridan Sidney Bidulpk (1767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir George’s 
letter. 2794 Godwin Cal. Williams 272, I canvassed for a 
moment whether I should make use of this. 2833 Marryat 
fac. Faith, xxxii, We sat there canvasising over the affair. 

©. trans. ?To scrutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. Canvasser d. 

2723 Burnet Own Time (1766)11. 282 The poll was dosed 
when the Court thought they had the majority : but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it : so they fell to 
canvass it. 

f 6 . ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to their expectations. Obs. 

^ x688 Evelyn Mem. (2857) HI. 289 The hero [William III] 
is now at St. James's. .By what I collect, the ambitiou.s and 
the covetous will be canvassed for places of honour, and rich 
employment. 

6 . intr. To solicit ; esp. to solicit votes or support 
previously to an election ; also, to solicit support, 
contributions, orders for goods, etc. (Johnson says 
‘ To try votes previously to the decisive act’.) 

a- 2555 Latimer Serm. <5* Rem. (2843) 296 This object is so 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for, .in so eager or rather 
so ardent a spirit, a 2626 Bacon ( J.) Elizabeth being to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of mat person she meant to ad- 
vance, 1660 PIammond Wks. IV. 510 (R.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no body else 
to canvass for it. x68x Temple Mem. nt, Wks. 1731 1 . 342 
Every one began to canvas for Elections in the ensuing Par- 
liament. 2726 Ayliffe Parerg. x 19 This crime of canvassing 
or solliciting for Church-Preferment 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, xv, She had begun to canvass with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak their votes. 1831 35 Brewster Newton 
II. xix. 21$ Unwilling to canvass personally for a .seat in 
the new Parliament. 

7. trans. f a. To sue for or solicit (a thing). Obs. 

2768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts Pref. 19 He . . was not 

likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court. <22774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Greece I. 75 Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
[‘ citizen of Athens 'J for themselves and their children. 

b. To sue or solicit (persons, a district) for 
votes, subscriptions, custom, orders, etc. ; esp. to 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the individual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means the number of one^s 
supporters. 

2812 Examiner 5 Oct. 638/t His inability to canvas the 
Livery in person. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 161 
Mr. raull, having canvassed unsuccessfully the borough of 
Westminster, ceased to be a member. 2833 Motley Dutch 
Rep. (1861) II. 293 His most trustworthy agent . . was now 
actively canvassing the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 236 Having can- 
vassed the town and county of Aberdeen [for], .adherents 
to the Covenant. 

Canvass (ksemvas), sb. Forms: 6 canvace, 7 
-uasse, -uase, -vase, 7-8 canvas, 7 - canvass, 
[f. prec. vb., the spelling of which it retains,] 
f 1. A shaking up ; a tossing up and down, Obs. 
2611 Cotgr., Demenie. ,& tumble tosse, canuasse. 

1 2. A shock ; esp. that of a sudden attack or 
surprise. Cf, Canvasado. 

2621 Cotgr., Camhade, a camisado, canuasj or cold Pie ; 
a suddain assaulting, or sur^risall of the enemie. 2627 F. E. 
Hist. Edw. II (1680) 69 Levies, .sufficient to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Army. 

-f b. In Fencing. «* Canvasado 3 . Obs. 
a 2642 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. 184 For it h the sorest 
canvase, that can be giuen an opposite, to beat him at his 
owne weapon. 

fS, Repulse, rejection (e.g. at an election, in a 
suit). Phrase, To have or receive the canvass. Obs. 

2622 Burton Anat Mel. i. ii. ni. xi, If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is in hell on the other side. Ibid. li. 
iii, VII. (1652) 332 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heart? It may be thou art not fit. 1626 
Shirley Brothers n. i, I have promised him As much as 
marriage comes to ; and I lose My honour if my Don re- 
ceive the canvas. 

f 4. Examination of the ^pxos and cons’ ; full 
discussion. 7 Obs. 

x6o8~12 Bp. Hall Bpisi.v, ^.(2627) 369 Learned canuases 
of the deime points of diuinitie. 4: 2687 H More Pre-exist. 
Soul Pref., I deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. 

5, The action or process of personally soliciting 
votes before an election ; including the notion of 
' ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
; didate may count upon. (Johnson makes it ‘ The 
i act of sifting voices, or tr^ng them previously to 
the decisive act of voting’, but of this, apart from 
the actual solicitation of vote% there is no clear 
evidence. The first quot is obscure, and may 
belong elsewheris, e. g. to Canvas sb. 6 .) 


[2613 Bacon Cunning, Ess. (Arb.) 435 There are some that 
are good in Canuasses Sc factions, that are otherwise weake 
men.] 2691 Wood Atk. Oxon. I./846 In the election., 
was the greatest canvas . . in the memory of Man. 278S 
Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland’ s Corr. (1861) II. 222 In 
short their success on the canvass quite astonished them. 
2791 Mackintosh Pari. Suffrage Wks. 1846 III. 229 Candi- 
dates and their . . agents in every street during an active 
canvass. 2844 Disraeli Conmgsby v. iv. 201 The results of 
the two canvasses were such as had been anticipated. 

aitrib. 2882 Daily News 21 Jan. 5/4 It had never been 
their custom to preserve canvass books. 

6 . A solicitation of suppoit, custom, etc, 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 219 The other mode of ecclesiastica! 
canvas, subjects them [bishoprics and^ cures] infinitely more 
surely and more generally to all the evil arts of low ambition, 
2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 78 One gentleman procured 
me nearly a hundred names for The Friend and . . took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his success in his can- 
vass. 1846 Prescott Ferd. Sf Is. 1 . vi. mo Plonours, which, 
had before been , . made the subject of a furious canvass. 

Caxiirassed(k 0 e*nvast),///. a. [f, Canvass z/.] 
Subjected to canvassing ; discussed. 

Mod. A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser- (kse-nvassj;). [f. Canvass zz.-f-EEi.] 
1. One who canvasses; see Canvass v. 1 - 5 . 

2399 Minsheu Sp. Did., Manteador, acanuasseror tosser 
in a blanket or sheet. 2628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argents 
254 These busie Canuassers of causes. 2648 W. Clement 
Relat. tjrObserv. 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 2799 Sheri- 
dan Pizarro m. iii. Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canva.s.ser in her temple's porch, 
b. One who canvasses electors for votes, 

4:2797 Burke (R.) As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election. 2833 Macaulay H/st. 
Eng. IV, 458 As a canvasser he was irresistible. 1869 Daily 
News 25 Jan., It has become practicable for an authorised 
canvasser to vitiate an election by excessive zeal. 

C. One who solicits custom, or goes about so- 
liciting orders, esp. in the book -trade, 

2863 Knight Pass. Working Life III. 18 Book-hawkers 
known as canvassers. 1879 Print. Trades JmL xxvin. 4 
One of the greatest nuisances of the day is the canvasser. 

d. U.S. ‘ One who examines the returns of votes 
for a public office’ (Webster) ; a scrutineer. 

2792 in Sparks Life <5- Writ. G. Mortis (xB:p) IH. 38 A ma- 
jority of the canva.ssers rejected the votes of three counties. 
Ca*Xivassiiig, vbt. sb. The action of the vb. 
Canvass, q.v. 

2365 Jewel RepL Harding (1612) 86 This errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures. 2577 Stany- 
hurst Desc. Irel. in HoHnsked VI. 25 Through the can- 
vasing of the town© merchants .. that famous Mart was 
supprest. 25^ Cooper Admon. 142 Such canuasing and 
working for Bishoprikes, 2606 Holland Sucton. 34 a, That 
pastime with us in some places called the c&nv&sing, and 
else where the vanning of dogs. 2623 R. C. 'Table Aiph. 
(ed. 3) Canuasing, narrowly searching out of any thing. 
2630 Shelton Quix, iv, v. II. 55 She told likewise all the 
Story of his Canvasing. 2733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 
x2x/2 He ,, after mu^ canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 2838 Dickens Nick, Nick. xvi. 121 At canvass 
ing or election time. 

t b. fllipt. const, for ‘ a-canvassing ’.) 

2682 Temple Mem. ni, (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliament. 

Camvassing, ppL a. That canvasses. 

. *579 J- Stubbes Gulf Ti], Such a rahlement of 

itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads, 28^ 
Knight Pass, Working Life lU. 28 The persevering ac- 
tivity of the agents of the canvassing booksellers. 

Cany (k^i'ni), [f. Cane j'A + -y.] 

1. Made or consisting of cane. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 439 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their canie Waggons light. 2738 Glover 
Leonidas iv. (R.) Scimitars., and cany bows, 1849 De 
Quincey Mail<oach IV. 343 The little cany carriage. 

2. ‘ Full of canes ’ (J. ); cane-like. 

2833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist, East. Borders I. 75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs. 

Canyculere, Canyon: see Cani-. 

Canyon (haamysn). Alsokanyon. [A phonetic 
spelling of Sp. caHon, designed to represent the 
proper spoken word ; cf. Canxon.] =:CaI 1 on. 

1862 R. Burton City of Saints ixj note. The Spanish 
canon— Americanised to kanyon — signifies a . . ravine of pe- 
culiar form, common in this part of America, 2863 Tvlor 
Early Hist, Man. iii. 39 Traversed a kanyon or ravine. 
1878 Black Green Past. xiii. 203 To explore the neighbour- 
ing canyons. 

Can yon? Cards. Also formerly can- ye? 
Now Can you one ? A ‘call’ at Long Whist ; 
when one side has already scored eight (‘ten’ 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he also 
has one, in which case, counting the majority of 
i honours, they would score two and win. 
i x68a Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 338 
! If either side are at eight groats he hath the benefit of call- 
ing can-ye, if he hath two honours in_ hts^ hand, and if the 
other answers one, the game is up, which is nine in all, but 
if he hath more than two he shews them, and then It is one 
and the same thing; but if he forgets to call after playing a 
trick, he loseth the advantage of can-ye for that deal, xjo^ 
Brit. Apollo II. No. 36, 2/2 The first are 8 Groats, which is 
generally call’d Can-you, the last are 6 Groats, which is 
generally call’d long Can-you. 

t Ca'UZOn.. Obs. [ad. It. canzone song : see next. 
In very common use in 1 7 th c.] A song. 


CAWZOMA. 

2590 Lodge Gold. Le^. ia Shaks. U^s. (Halliw,) 

VI. 37 My caiizon was written in no such humor. 1597 
!Middh;ton lyisdotn of Sol. Wks. V. 459 Deepest canzons of 
liunent. 1633 P. Fletcher Purj^U Jsl. 1. xiv, To frame 
Angelick strains, and canzons sing. 1687 Winstanley £i‘z/es 
J^oeis 99 A writer of. . canzons, and madrigals. 

II Canzona (kants^*na). [It; ckriv. form of 
: see next] 1 . = Canzone. 

2 . Musk: a. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, lor one or more yokes, 

b. An instrumental, piece written in the style of 
a madrigal, fc. Apparently an equivalent for 
sonata, ■ aa a piece of several movements. (Grove.) 

18S0 E. Pbout m Gmvt. Piet. Mm. L 306 A. cauzona by 
.Sebastian Bach may he found in. .his organ, works. 

II CanEOSe ikantsi?*n5'),. [It ■camom («■ Sp. 
mmian, Pr. eans&j camm, chanson) L. can- 
tiSn-em singing, song, £ cant- ppl. stem of can-B'c 
to sing.] In ItaL or Prov. Lit . : A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resemhling the madrigal 
but less strict in style. 

2590 Gue liWE Never, too tote f 1 6oot 3^ Francesco . . to try the 
finesse of his wit, with a poetical! furze, began thus to make 
a Canzone. <**789 Burney Hist hfm. led. 2' II. iv. 325 
'When the song is written on a grave or tragic subject, says 
he it is calied .Canzone. 1877 Mrs. Olii'kant Makers «?/ 
Ftor. iv, r,22 The B'lorentine public sang the great poeds 
canzones about the streets. 

CJa.liai 023 . 6 t (ka>nz(3ne't). [ad. It. camonetta 
( ^ Vx.causmeta^ Fr. chansonmite\ dim. of cansoi^tc,] 
A little or short song ; a vocal solo in more than 
Cine movement; now usually, a short song of a 
light and aiiy character. 

1593 T. Morley i title > Canzonets, or little short Songs to 
three Voyces. 2597 — Introd. Mus. x8o Canzonets, that is 
little shorte songs , . which is in composition of the musick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal.^ *615 G. Sanovs Tratf. 291 
The lake.s reechoing their continual cairzonets and the like. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry f Musie xiL 199 Tite common Song 
or Canzonette. 17931 S. Rogers Hal. Soag 118 The can- 
zonet and roundelay Sung in the silent greenwood .shade. 
2S47 Tennyson P’eess iv, 217 A rogue of canzonets and 
serenades. 18S0 W. H. Cummings in Grove Diet Mtts. 
2 . 306 Haydn has left us .some admirable canzonets grave 
and gay ; for example, ‘ Size never told her love \ 

Can-: see Can-. (In Spanish S is a distinct 
letter (called en-ye\ with its own alphabetical 
place, between K and O.) 
f CsbOrsduOu Obs. (exc. Misti) Also 4 kauersin, 
[a. OF. emrsm^ mmrsm,. conrsin^ etc., in med.L. 
emninif cadurcini^ caturcini, in Matt. Paris emur- 
«>«, an inhabitant of Cahors^ L. Caduremu,, in 
I^nguedoc, a famous seat of Italian money- 
changers and financiers in the ^fiddle Ages ; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender. Commonly men- 
tioned along with Lombards and Jew's. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange.] 

A banker or money-dealer from Cahors ; usurer. 
The Caorstns were expelled from England by Henry HI 
in 2240, readmitted on the intervention of the Pope in 2250, 
and again proscribed and imprisoned * on account of their 
unbounded and detestable u^ury ' in 1252. 

2»j59 Matt. Paris Citron, an. 2235 , Rolls Serd III. 328 
Caurstnorura pestis abarainanda- i&fi, an. 1253 V, 529 Qui 
tjudaei] si forte ah aliquibus Christianis plangereniur, ab 
amiuiis eorum Cahurshus siccis lacrimis deplorabantur.j 
2303 R. Brunne HandL Synm 5555 Okerers, and© kauer- 
syn». As wykfcede J>ey are as szT&&ym. x;^ .Aymb. 35 
^ he^3e men . . hyealdeh and sosteneh lewes and pe 
Caorsins, kae|> aad destruih )>e comraye. 
CaoutcMu (kairtjln). Chem. [f. Caoiitch-ou€ 
-f -IN.] A hydrocarlion, C)# H,e, contained in the 
oils produced by distillation of caoutchouc and 
gutla percha : one of the elements of coautchozuin. 

2863-7* WArrs Diet. Chem. I. 736 Caoutchm is a trans- 
parent, colourkss, mobile liquid, having an odour like that 
of oil of orange, 

Caoutc&otie (kaudjuk, kii'-), [a. F, emut- 
chouc (pron. kajzqtji:^ , ad. Carib cahucku (littrc).] 
1 . India-rubber, or Gum Elastic; the milky 
resinous jute of eextain trees in S, America, the 
IC Indies, and elsewhere, which coagulates on ex- 
po.sure to the air, and becomes highly elastic, and Is 
water i') roof ; it is now a most important substance 
in arts and manufactures. 

Hntnxiuccd ta B'ranc© earlj^*' in th© last century, but its 
origin was «ukru)i.vn till the visit of the French academicians 
to South America in 1735. (Ihey ascertained that it was 
the InspksatecI juice of a Brazilian tree, called by the natives 
///w'/; AfMi an ac£:oiirit of the discovery was sent to the 
academy by M. do la Comlarajne in 1736' {Pmnyfyet). 
ChieSy obtained from the Brazilian Si/ikma elasjiea (He- 
rm caonii'koMt} K .O. and E Indian Piem 

eimtka. Bat many other tropical plants, 

ApwfMm“r£^ Artomrfids. and otheris, yiew it in ctiosider- 
able quantiiy. Cheancally it is ^composed entirely of car- 
l«rt and iiydrogcn, but is not a sinipk proximate principle, 
but a Tuixuiw of iswltetanccs.. 

2775 PAP, Trmts. LXVLujSAn ehistic gum Ixittlc, other- 
wBe tiilled LiradeAm or moMt-e/iOMC. 2779 ihvi. LXIX. 
384, I take the tube ml of ii« phial, and ihrost it .. into a 
liPall iiioutcfr.'ws k, or elatisic gsiia Iwitk. *788-9 IIowamj 
PiiYtiil A«</4 I i'emti/iAotiC in natural liktory. .a 
very rhn.jJi; iTsjn..Vt?ry for erasing the strokes 

of bbiifc l«4ii penesK, and is popularly called rubber, and 
le.id-mtf'r. ^ BTnAiixy Ckfm, Manif iv. la* Cloth is 
rcw.'uni air-tLlii by i-awuwhonc xB^ Emerson Sec. 4 > 
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Sol., Work <Sr Days Wks, (BehnO III. 65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes . . 
and rain-proof coiits for all dimates? 2875 J. H. Bennet 
Shores Medit. i. i, 25 The secret of the lu.xuriant verdure 
fin the EuphorbiaJ . . is the existence of a kind of caoutchu 
in their white acrid juices. 

b. attrib, or in comb, 

2833 Brewster Nat, Plagic viii. 206 The country where 
the caoutchouc-tree was indigenous. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
iv. 38 Drinking . . out of my caoutchouc cup. 1861 Du 
CiiAiLLU Eqnat.A fr. x. 12 1 The native caoutchouc collectors. 
J&id. 222 The eaoutehouc-vine grows equally well. 

c. =* Waterproof * (clo^). 

*867 Cortth. Mag. Jan. 59 With the large hood of her 
caoutchouc heavy with snow. 

2 . Artificial Caoutchouc : a substance formed by 
adding to a solution of glue tungstic acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then bydrocbloric acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. Mineral C, : »= El atbrite, a hydro- 
carbon found at Castleton in Derbyshire, and else- 
where. Vukammi C . : caoutchouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphur, with which it unites and be- 
comes black and homy : see Vulcanite, 

2863- 72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 739 Sulphured or vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
veying water or ga.ses. 

CaoutcliOTicm (kau-tj^/sink Chem. [£ Ca- 
outchouc -f-TN.] A thin volatile oily liquid or 
empyreumatic oil, obtained from caoutchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Camtkhin and Isoprene. 

1863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. I. 739 Caoutchoucin .. forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins. 

Cap iksep), xAl Forms : 1 (cappa), cseppe, 3 
keppe, 4~6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp, 6- cap. 
[OE. ciPpfe, a. late L. cafpa ‘ cap * (It. cappa^ Pr., 
Sp., Pg. capa^ ONF. and Picard cape^ F. chape, all 
meaning * cloak, cape, or cope *). Isidore, a. 636, 
has (XIX. xxxL y,,jOe omamentis capitis feminarum) 
*cappa . .quia capitis ornamentiim est’ ; Diez. 
cites ccippa Irom a document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ‘ cappa mitra *. Med.L. used indiscriminately 
cappa and capa ^the latter, however, much more 
frequently), and commonly in the sense of * cloak, 
coi.>e ’ ; Ckron. Treverti anno 1146, has * caracalla 
(i.e. a long cloak with a hood) quam nunc capam 
vocamus The presumption is that the name was 
transferred from a woman’s cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘hood’ of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘cape ’ having such 
a hood, and thus to a prie>t*s ‘cope’. The sense 
‘ head-covering, cap, hat ’ was at an early period 
in Romanic appropriated by the dim. cappelhtm, 
^elltis, in It cappelh, Sp. caMo, Pr. capd, GF. 
capd, chapel, F. chapeau, ‘ hat . (The sense * little 
or short cloak* was retained by the fern. dim. 
cappdla, capella, It. cappdla, Pr., Pg. capdla, Sp. 
capiUa, ONF. capdle, F. chaplk. until this received 
the curiously- transferred sense Chapel, q. v.) 

An explanation of capa, from capere to take, ^quia quasi 
totura capiat bominem * because it takes as it were the whole 
man) is erroneously cited by Du Cai^e, and many after 
him, from Isidore. It is really from Papias 0 2053; and is 
manifestly a ‘ popular etymology * of a late a^e, after the 
application had passed from * cap ' to * cloak with a hocKi 
(Malm thinks that eappa may be of Iberian origin.) The 
evidence of OE. is important, since it points to two distinct 
L, types, viz. cappa twhich gave csuppe, cappe, cap), and 
capa which gave cdpe, cdpe\ thci latter is also witnessed by 
IceL klipa * cowled cloak, cloak with a hood ’ : see Cope. 

It looks as if cappa, the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted in Eng, (say from Italy) m it.s 7th c. sense, and gave 
caeppe, and that at a later time c&pa, so common in med.L., 
wa,s introtiuced specially for the ecelesksticai dress. The 
latter is not actually evidenced in OE., but it occurs in 
Layamon, and was in the language early enou gh to undergo 
the phonetic change of OE. d into ME. §. OHO. (late) had 
ckappa ‘cloak with a hood*; so MUG. kappe, Mt)u. cappe 
(iwtb rarely in sense ‘cap*) ; BwxiG. kappe, Du. kap ‘ cap*. 

Words to Ije distinguished are tn Cap, OE. csepPe, L. 
cappa ; ia) Cap, Sc. dial, form cd tlike tap, staf, for top, 
stop’; i^Cape, early BfE. form of retained in north, 
dial, and Sc. as cape, cmip \ct. early mE. and north.. pape. 
So. paip^pope\ ; 4* Cape, mod.Eng,, from F'. cape, Sp. capa 
cloak, the same word m origin as 3, but rc-introdweed in a 
new connexion ; {s^Cape, F. cap, It. headland ; 

OE. cep, copp top, summit, also cup ; ty) Cepe, early ME. 
edpe, leek kjpa, L. mpa. In ME. cape also -occasionally 
appears for cappe, cap.) 

I. A co%'ering for tbe bead. 

1 . A buod, a covering for tbe head. (Precise 
sense not definable; in first quot. still in Latin 
form.) 

<r*ooo A*)i.fric V&c. in Wr.-Wiikker 25a CapHubmi ttd 
capituiariiim, heafod-clah uel cappa. a 2200 Ags. Vm. 
ibid. 3»S Cap/a, aepiK. 

1 2 . A cloak with a bood ; a cape or cope. (But 
prob, ca/fa here is really Latin, and not OE.) 

a xaoo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-WCiIcker 200 Caracalla, cappa. 

S. A bead-dress for women, varying according 
to fasbion and taste. In later times a light cover- 
ing of muslin, or the like, for the bead, ordinarily 
w'orn indoors, or under a bonnet Cf. Mob-ca.p, 

a IMS Amr, B. 420 ?if yn .irmwen beon wimpel leas, beo^S 
bi warme kepfMen. Bhaks. Tam. Skr. rv, iii. 70- He 


CAP. 

haue no bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentlewomen 
•wears such caps as these. 1598 B. Jonson A'». Mam in 
Hnm. , Our great heads . . never were in safety Since our 
wive.s wore these little caps, c 2830 Mrs., Sherwood Hout 
ston Tracts HI. No. 67. 7 My lady’s maid .. with a fly cap, 
and a hat all puffed about with pea-green ribands., 2872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. g 253 The quaint cap surrounds .. the 
courtly and patient face. 2883 Lloyd Elb .y Floxv 11 . 201 
Count the nuns’ caps and, handkerchiefs. Plod. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps. 

4 . A head-dress of men and boys : commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinary male head-dress 
which is not called a ‘ hat from which it is dis- 
tinguished by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material ; also to a, number 
of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

2382 Wyclif Ex. xxiii. 24 [Men •vnth] caj)pis died, or 
steyued, in the heedisof hem. f2430 Freenuisotiry Cit^j'^htn 
thou contest by-fore a lords. . Hod or cappe that thou of do. 
<r245a Nominale in Wr.-Wiileker 735 Hie piliits, a cape. 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxix. 142 He toke of hfe cap 
and saluted the duke. 2553 Edkn 'Treat, New hid. (Arb.) 
22 Some [weare] high cappes lyke myters, of redde colonr, 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iH. vii. 3,5 Some followers of mine 
owne , , hurld vp their Caps, And . . cry’d, God saue King 
Richard, 266a Fuller Worthies iv. 50 The best caps were 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the CapfJers Chappel 
doth still remain. 1663 Butler Httd. i. in. 2152 Black Caps, 
underlaid with White, Give certain guess at inward Light. 
274Z Middleton Cicero HI. ix. 6 note, A Cap was always 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence it be- 
came the emblem of liberty. 1772 Hartford Mercnry' 
SnppL 28 Sept. 7/1 The Swedes were divided into two 
parties, distinguished by the names of Hats and Caps, 
Mod. Hats and caps of every shape. 

b. Used contextually instead of college cap (esp, 
in phrase cap and sown), night-cap, skull-cap, or 
other specific sense ; see e. 

2622 Cotgr., Calotte . , a little light cap, or night-cap, 
worne vnder a hat. a 1656 Bp. Hall Re7n. Wks. (1660) 242 
We hold the head uncovered if the liat be off, though tbe 
cap be on. 2807 Southey Esptdelia'.^ Lett. II. 63 The 
caps and tassels of the students. 1835 Hood Poetry, Prose, 
<5- Worse xxix, Judge l^ark appears dreadfully prosy While 
dooming to death in hi.s Cap. 2857 C. Bede Verdant 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
gown. Mod. Do we appear in cap and gowm ? Is it a cap- 
and-gown affair? 

c. A helmet or headpiece : also cap offence. 

2530 Palsgr. 202/2 Cappe of fen'.e, segretie de maiCle. 

2580 SiD.NEY Let. in Arb. Gamier 1 . 309 When you play at 
•weapons, I would have you get thick caps and bracers, 
2839 E. D. pLARKE 'J'rav. 50/x Their cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 1874 Boutell Arms 
^ Arm. ix. 261. 

d. ‘The ensign of the cardinalate’ (J.); a car- 
dinal’s biretta. 

1592 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, v. i. 33 If once be come to be a 
Cardinall Hee’l make his cap coequal with the Crowne, 
1666 Loud, Gaz. No. af/a The Pope expects more windfalls 
before he will give any Caps. 1670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals 
I. III. 74 He ptits on the red Cap upon their head.s . . with 
these words, EsU Cardinalis. 2795 Southey Vis. Maid 
0/ Orleans n. 276 These , . in scarlet, and in caps Like car- 
mnals, I .see. 2864 Burton Scot. Abr. II. i. 69 It would 
have proved, .as fatal- .as another such like cap. .had done 
to.. Cardinal Betotin. 

e. With some qualifying word, indicative of 

shape, origin, or character ; as BIiACK Cap, q. v. ; 
college cap, square cap, that worn by academies, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
trencher cap, or mortarboard, and in its earlier 
form is called in Scottish Universities the John 
Knox cap (see also Cater- cap) ; forked cap, a 
mitre ; i^iip (see quot.) ; f Monmouth cap 

(see quot 16^2 in 4): Scotch cap, the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland dres.s ; also various recent 
modifications of that pattern ; f spiced cap, V a 
cap lined with a blister for the head ; f statute 
cap, a cap of wool ordered by statute isce ipiot. 
1571) to be worn by citizens on holydays for the 
benefit of the cappers’ trade ; hence, cap of wool, 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or citizen. Also 
cricket-, polo-, football-cap. And see Cater-cap, 
Nightcau, Skiill-cap, etc. 

2514 B.miclav Cyt. Sf UploudysJt, ^2847) Tntrorl. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly i.s to mtdi. 2571 .-h'jf 13 liliz. xix, 
Euery person . . shall w’ear vpon the Sabb-Tth and holy day 
..vpon tlieir head a Cap of Wooll knit thicked and drcsscu 
in England. 2582 in W, H. 'Furner Select. Rec. Oxford 430 
Scottyshe cappe.s partelie colored. 2588 .Shaks. L. L. L. v. 
ii. 281 Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps. 
2599 — Hen. r\ IV. vii. 203 The Welchmen did good seivke 
. . wearing Leekes in their Monmouth cap.s. 2605 M ak.ston 
Dutch Cmtrfezatt ^N.t I'hough my husband be a citizen, 
and hl«s cap’s made of wool, yet I have wit. *689 R. 
Davies Jrnl. fi8s7» 52 Iqwa.s concluded, .to put on a spiced 
cap by order of Dr. Willis for amauro.sis. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxou. 1. 293 Sampson, .was an enemy . .to the square cap. 
273* Berkeley Alciphr. 1. 1 21 Philosophers in square caps 
and long gowns, 1752 Chambers CycL .s. v., Churchmen, 
and the members of universities . . wear scpiare caps, 2753 
Chambers VycL Snpp,, Cap or great Cap, a clcnomination 
of a kind of compendiuu.s bandage, serving for almost all 
occasions of the head, being in figure not unlike a helmet. 
187J Edm. Dniv. Calemlar J74 Cap of black silk velvet 
after the John Knox fashion. 2885 Comh. Mag. July, 
Court Royal, A silk cassock, red hood, and college cap. 

f. Cap of maintenance \ i«2) see M ai.xtenakce ; 
{b) A cap borne as one of the insignia of office 
before the sovereign of England at the coronation. 
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-and before mayors, of some cities.-; (c) m Her,. A - 
cap borne as a charge, or in place of a wreath, 
so cajl> of dignity!^ estate, honour, state. Cap 
of liberty or Phrygian bonnet : the conical cap 
given in the Roman times to slaves on emancipa- 
tion, and often used as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble. Cap ami bells-, the insignia of the 
fool or jester : cf. Fool’s Cap. Cap and feather 
days: the days of childhood. 

1489 Wriothesley Chron, (1875) I. 2 A capp of mayn- 
tenance brought from Rome to the Kinge. 1528 Tindale 
Obed. Chr, Man Wks. 1. 186 For their labour he [the pope] 
f iveth to some a rose ; to another a cap of maintenance. 
1610 Guillim Heralitry vi.y. u66o^ 400 This kind of Head* 
tire is called a Cap of dignity. xSaa Massinger City Mad. 

IV. i, The cap of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before him. 1663 Buteer Hud. i, in. 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Bauble. .Would put it to a second proof! 
1709 Addison Tatter No. 161 ■P4 The Genius of a Common- 
wealth, with the Cap of Liberty on her Head. 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng, HI. xqt 'I'he Earl of Surrey had re-assuraed 
them, putting over them . . a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 1766 Forny Heraldry (17871 Gloss., CA«- 
p€au,.m\ antient Cap of Dignity, formerly worn by No- 
bility, being made of crimson Velvet in the outside, and 
lined with fur. i8ai in Cobbett Rur. Rides (.X885) 1. 50 
Here I was got into the scenes of iny cap-and-feather days I 
sSs,! Layahd Nineveh 97 The head dress of the Persian 
Monarchs appears to have resembled tlie Phrygian Bonnet 
or the French Cap of Liberty. 1874 Boutell A rms A rm. 

X. 201 In this example [crested helm of King Richard II.] 
the lion-crest stands upon a ‘ cap of dignity*. 1884 Punch 
X Mar. 100 Where last lie shook the cap and bells, 

g. From the custom of uncovering the head 
(abridged to ‘ raising ’ or merely ‘ touching * the 
cap) in sign of reverence, respect, or courtesy, 
come many expressions, such as to come with cap 
in hand, t '^azik cap and ktzee, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, f with cap and courtship, ov 
■f cap azid curtsey ; and also the contextual use 
©f cap, for the raising of the cap, respectful salute. 

sglSs Golding Ozn'd's Met. i. (1593* 3 No man would crouch 
. . to Judge with cap in hand. 1573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk, 
(1884) 5 Neither afording me a word, nor a cap. 1581 Mar- 
beck Bk. of Notes 1 189 They shall have cappe and knee, and 
many gaye good morrowes in this lyfe. 1598 E. Gilpin 
Skial. 1.1878) 44 Cap and^^ courtship complements. 1600 
Holland Livy ix. xx. 32S They. . importuned them . .with 
cap and cursie. 1(675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 486 
Oh the caps, knees, and bows that Hainan had, 1679 
Vz-m Addr, Pr&t. i. 14 It [Apparel} opens Doors carries 
away the Cap and the Knee {'rom most otlier pretences. 
xToa Eng. Tkeophrast. 109^ A cap or a .smile perhaps will 
serve to gain us the reputation of the ow>osite Virnies. 1887 
Pall Mali G, 23 Feb. 3 Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government in Europe. 

h. . fg. (with some sense of top). 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv, iii. 363 I'hou art the Cap Of all the 
Fooles aliue. 

6. in names of plants, as Friar’s cap, Soldier’s 
CAP, Turk’s cap, for which see these words. 

f 6 . slang. (From the expression *to send round 
the cap (or hat) for an improvised collection’) 
= cap'znoney (see 19 ). Ohs, 

2S51 Eureka ; Set/uel Ld, Russell's Post Ba^ 21 What 
amount of Cap is realized out of an average field ? 

7. — nea(d; as in quot. 1659 9? 

combs, as fuddle-, huff-cap. 

8 . Short for Caf-papkr. 

X630 J. Taylok (.Water P. . il ^ks. <N.) Dunghill rags. .May 
be advanc’d aloft to sheets of cap. lyjji Cha.mbeks CycL 
&.V. Paper, Papers, .may be divided, .with regard to use . . 
into cap, cartridge, copy, etc. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, .s.v.. 
Flat cap IS 14X17 inches ; double cap is 17^X28 ; foolscap 
and legal cap are of various sizes. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
HI. 497 Under the characteristic names of coarse papers 
may be mentioned : Kent cap, 21 by iS ; bag cap, 19! by 24 ; 
Havon cap, 21 by 26; imperial cap, 22 4 by 29- 

9. Phrases, f To cast one's cap at : to show in- 
difference to, give up for lo.st. t To come, fall 
wider, tie in onds cap : to occur to, Ixi in one’s 
mind. I'o put on ones thinking or considermg 
cap-, to take time for thinking over something. 
The cap fiisi the description or remark suits or 
is felt to suit ■ a particular person). To pill caps : 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle together {? in a noisy 
or undignified way). To set one s cap at : (colloq.) 
said of a woman who sets herself to gain the 
affections of a man. f To have one s cap set, to 
have {enough) under one's cap : to be intoxicated. 
To throw up oties cap: i.e. in token of joy. f ^ 
your cap be of wool : as sure as your cap is of wool. 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, such as My 
cap is better at ease than my head, Ready as a bor- 
rffme fs cap, etc. 

iS6a J. Heywood Proro. <§- Epigr. fi867'» 136 My cap is 
Ixitter at ease then my hed. 1579 'Iomson Calvin's Senn. 
Tim. 824/2 Hailing cast their caps into y winde (as the 
prouerlHi is' thinke no harme can touch them. xsSai; Long 
Meg of Wesiminsier GA. i Vicar. . Fie make thee pay every 
farthing, if thy cap be of woolL 1593 Shaks. 3 //<*«. VI, 
n. i. 196 He that thtowes nor vp hLs cap for ioy. 1597 — 
os. Hen. IV, iL ii. 125 'Phe an.swer is as ready as a borrowers 
cap. x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Prendre, La pluye teprendra, he will 
be well whitled, his cap will be set. 1624 Br. Mount.\gu 
Gagg. 61 Ooe cast your cap then at Peter’s primacy from 
(Confirming his Brethren, a 1637 B. Jonson T. Tub 11. ii. [N.) 


Slip, you will answer it, an if yonr cap be of wool. 1657 
R- Ligon Earbadoes (1673) 42 They fall back, and put on 
their considering caps. ^¥1659 Osborn Observ. Turks 
(16731 Pref. 4 It lie.s not in my Cap to apprehend. 1719 D’Ur- 
zm Pills HI. 52 He. .ca-sts his Cap, At the Court and her 
Care.s. a 1734 North Ld. Guilford (^1808) I. 84 (D.) It fell 
not under every one’s cap to give so good advice. Ibid. 11. 

32 The reasons were special, and such as come not under 
every cap. 1755 Capt, P. Drake IL v. t88 Mr. Miller, 

to .show the Cap fitted him, made a Stroke with hLs Cane. . 
at me. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops io Conq. i, i, Instead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, I’ll . . set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult admirer. 
1785 Wolcott <P. Pindar) Ode to R. Als x, Wks. 1812 I. 

100 Our lofty Duchesses pull caps, And give each other’s 
reputation r^s. 1806 — Tristia. Wks. 18^12 V- 341 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull’d wigs, pull’d caps. 1816 
* Quiz ’ Grasui Master iii. 55 If the cap fits him, he may 
wear it. 1822 Byron fuan. xi. Ix.vx, Some, who once set 
their caps at cautious dukes. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1B42) I. 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair I. iii, That girl is set- 
ting her cap at you. 1839 De Quincev PFar Wks. IV. 272 
They could not have cau.sed a war by pulling caps with 
each other. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 38 If anybody 
shows himself offended, he’ll put the cap on for himself. 

II. Things of similar shape, position, or ixse. 

* Of things 'natural. \ 

10. a. A cap-like covering of any kind ; spec, 
the pi tens or head of a mushroom, the patella or 
small bone protecting the knee-joint i^Knee-cap) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A top 
stratum or layer, esp. when harder than that which 
it covers ; a capping, c. A cap-like top. 

1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixx.vi. (1495 653 Somme 
plantis beere sede in harde .shales and in cappys wytbout 
aboue the .shalys : as nottes and other suche. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 11.92 The little Cap of Air in the obtuse end 
of an Egge. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. vi. § 8 In a Nut . . 
tliere are three general Part.s, the Cap, Shell, and Pith. 
1678 Phil, Trans. XIL 1052 The Mine, .lies twenty yards 
under a surface or Cap of Earth. 1762 Hudson in ibid. LI I. 
496 Part of the base of one of the Fungi., rests on the 
pileus, or cap of the other. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. 
xxxi, A wound upon the cap of a man’s knee. 1791 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 108 'Phe merchantable Beds are universally 
covered with a Stratum called the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congeries of petrified sea-.shells. 1839 Murchison 
Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 516 I'he pi*esent form of the hills has 
alone been preserved by caps of .semi-conglomerate corn- 
stone. 1856 Longf. Twilight, Like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 15. 
lot On looking towards the jEggischom we found a [cloud] 
cap upon its crest. 1865 Lubbock Prek, Times xii. (1878) | 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

* * Of things artificial : general and technical. 

11. A cap-bhaped part forming or covering the 
top of various things, e. g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill, the 
outer covering of a bee-hive, an extra box or case 
added on the top of a hive, the upper half of a 
journal-box (the lower half being the pillmf. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634^ 39 'J’he Head [of the 
hivej is to be covered and l>ound fast with a Cap. 1674 
’RhS Smett. Silver Qo\\. xx4 The refining Furnace is covered 
with a thick cap of stone. 169^ Sir T. Blount Nat, Hist. 
293 Full of little Pit-Holes, like the Cap of a Thimble. 
1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII, 452 The cap of the receiver. 
1867 F. Fr.ancis Angling i. (18801 jo 'Fake off the cap of the 
float. 1881 Mechanic § 970 The roof should be ornamented 
at its very apex by a cap. 

b. The tire of lead and tin on the periphery of 
a glazing wheel. 

12 . A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything, 

E. g. of a magnetic nejpdle, a portable telescope, the lens 
of a camera; also the iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is connected with a working- 
beam ; the band of leather, etc. in a flail through which the 
mid Jle-baitd passes -Capling; the metal on the butt-end of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred canvas on the end of a ship 
rope ; an extra covering on the toe of a boot or shoe { — toe- 
cap' ; small pieces of leather used to confine temporai’y pins 
or bolts in carriages. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 6r Cappe of a fleyle, %neditentnvt, 
1530 Palsgr. 203/1 Cappe of a flairle. 1680 Loud. 
Gaz. No. X532/4 A Pair of French Pistols.. the Stocks of 
Maple, Silver Side-plates, and Silver Caps. 1747 Knight 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 658 These [magnetic] needles . . 
weighed, .with their caps 7 pennyweight. 1794 W. Felton 
Carriages (iSot) Gloss., Pole pin caps, etc. 1870 Eng. 
Mech. 18 Mar. 661/3 Designs . . suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 1876 Hiles Caiech, Organ iv. (18781 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] is a piece of hard wood at the lower end 
of the pipe, covering the block. 1879 Ca.ssell's Techn. 
Edtic. III. 99 When the camera has been placed in position 
. . the cap of the lens should be removed. 1885 Lavo Rep. 
XV. Queen’s B. Div. 359 A metal cap was put over the shaft 
. .The cap kept the shaft in its place, 

13. A cap-like covering ; a cover or case. 

E. g. a nipple or breast-cap ; the inner case, which en- 
closes the movements in some forms of watches ; in a can- 
nonss Apron ; the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. 

x$88 R- Holme Armoury iir. xii § 18 A Brest Cap, or 
Nipple Cap. .is made of silver in shape like an hat. 1704 
J- Harris Lex. 'Pechm. s.v.- Tliey call also that Piece of 
Lead which is put over the ’Touch-hole of a great Gun, to 
keep the Prime from being wasted or spilt, the Cap of the 
Gun. 1883 Leisure Ho, 244/a Sewing the * caps or covers, 
on to the bales [of wool]. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
Clockm. 4 The cap covers the escapement and balance, 
b. A small conical paper bag for holding 


gTOceries, etc., made by twisting up a sheet of 
paper ; a ^ cornet ’. 

14. =Gun cap, Tercussion cap: A cap-shaped 
piece of copper lined with a fulminating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in fire-arms. 

cxBz6 Wellington in Mem. R, Davenport-Hill 231 
* Croker, you may understand the battle of Waterloo, but 

I’ll be d d if you know anything of copper caps 1 * 

X844 Rigid. ^ Ord. Army xxosnofe. Copper caps [will be 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillings a thousand. sSfiS 
Sat Kev, No. 652 . 561/2 Sometimes the caps would not ex- 
plode ; sometimes there were no caps at all. Manch. 

Exam. 6 Jan. 5/2 The cap missed fire. 

15. A part laid horizontally or fiat along the 
top of various structures. 

E, g. a horizontal beam joining the heads of a row of 
piles in a timber bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in^ a 
frame, a plate ; the handrail of a balustrade, or of a stair rail- 
ing; the lintel of a door or window frame ; a piece of wood 
laid upon another in order to bring it up to a required 
height ; the hood-sheaves of a shock of corn. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ii703( 151 If the Board be too 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst with a 
Cap. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. xiii. § 78 The first Ls a 
Wall with a Cap or Head over the Door. 1790 W. Mar- 
shall Midi. Counties (E. D. S.) Ca/x, hoodsheaves of corn- 
shucks. CX850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 103 Caps, square 
pieces of oak, laid upon the upper blocks on which the ship 
is built, to receive the keel. 

16. Arch. The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts, 

E g. the capital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

1870 F, Wilson CA Ltndisf 50 The pillars are cylindrical; 
their caps primitively fluted. Ibid, no Its pillars .. from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. 

17. Naut. A strong thick block of wood, having 
two large holes through it, used to hold two 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth Sailor's 
lVord~bk.). Cap of a block ; see quot. 1 794 . 

1626 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Accid. 28 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 169a — Seaman’s Gram. xvi. 77 To 
terwer or strike the Flag, is to pull it down upon, the Csip. 
1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. ui. 583 The .. stay Drags the 
main top-inast by the cap away. 1794 Rigging ^ Seaman- 
ship L 150 Cap, a semi-circular projection from the sides 
and round the end of a block above the pin; through it 
two holes are bored . . through [which] the strap is passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 
132 Rigging all let go . . topsail yards down upon the caps. 
ciSfio H. 'irxVKM.T Seaman’s Cidech. 75 The lower caps are 
usually made of oak, with an iron baud round them. 

III. attrih. and in comb. 

18. General relations ; a. simple attrib., as cmp~ 
border, -box, -peak, -riband, -string, -strip, -wor- 
ship, -pocket, -pzdming', b. appositive, ‘formed 
or acting as a cap’, as cap- glass, -house, -piece, 
-roof, -sill-, c. olijective gen., as cap-knitter, 
-maker, -making, -setting-, d. adjs,, as capless, 
cap-ended, -roofed. 

1798 W, Felton Carriages (1801 ' I. 210 A ^Cap-Box is a 
case made convenient for carrying ladies^ head-dresses .safe, 
1^2 Vines Sachs' B&i. 145 Every such segment belonging 
to a root-cap is hence termed simply a *Cap-cell, 1^3, 
f rnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. n. 365 * Cap-ended, that is, having 
no gables. x66o Sharrocic vegetables 1 a Those that use 
^Cap-Glasses , . straw, litter, or the like. 1861 C, Innes 
Sk. Early Sc. Hist. 443 A square keep surmounted by a 
*cap-house. 1465 in Ripon Ck. Acts 120 Marjoria Claton, 
^cappeknytter. 1600 Hevwood Edw. IV, 1. n. ii, All kin^s 
or cap-knitters 1 *^o Galt Demon of Dest, viii. 53 His 
hoary hair streamed '*capless- c 1440 York biyst. xxiv, The 
*Cappeinakers. 1488 ^ Act 4 Hen. VII, ix, Katmakers and 
Kapmakers doth sell their hattes and cappes at suche an 
outrageous price. 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5182/4 The Cap- 
makers of Bewdley. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 405 Each 
pier is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a 
*cap-piece. 1844 Rigid. If Ord. Army 92 With a view to 
the preservation of the *Cap Pockets, they are , . to be car- 
ried inside the Pouch, over the Ammunition. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie xxh 112 A turret with a conical *cap- 
roof. 1882 Society 30 Dec. 12/2 Caught by a *cap-settiug 
woman. 1824 Miss Mjtford Village Ser, 11. (18631 263 
Beautiful, in spite of age, and *cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and spectacles. 1630 Sanderson Serin. II. 262 The knee- 
worship, and the *cap-worship, and the lip-worship tliey 
may have that are in worshipful places. 

19. Special combs. : 

t Cap-castle, the chief village of a district ; cap- 
bead [Mining), a top placed upon, an air-hox, 
used in sinking, etc. ; capland (see quot.) ; 
man, a cap-maker ; cap-money (see quot.) ; cap- 
pudding, a pudding containing plums or currants 
which form a black top or cap to it when it is 
served up ; cap-scuttle (see quot.) ; cap-sea (see 
quot.); cap-abeaf, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stock, also/%': ; cap-sbore (see quot.) ; cap-sick 
a., ? brain-sick, intoxicated ; cap-square, f -squire 
(see quot.). 

1664 Spelman S.V, Mef rccomiae, Et nos in Gallia Nar- 
bonensi Metrocomias nunc ^Capcastles appeilamu.s. 1819 
Edin. Rev. XXXII. 10 *Cap-Iand . . was held by the oaths 
of seven recognitors. 1647 m Rushw. Hist. Col. iv, II. 974 
Two Ibousand *Cap-Men from Bewdly. 1847-78 Halu- 
WELL, ^Capmoney, money gathered for the huntsman at 
the death of the fox. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealei 103 A 
1 *cap scuttle, a framing composed of coamings and head- 
l ledges rai.sed above the deck, with a flap or top which .shuts 
I closely over into a rabbet. 1880 Andrews Daring Voy. 135 
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Their course took them into the ‘*Cap Seas’, or ‘Rolling 
Forties’ of Sailors, to the south and eastward of theGrand 
Banks. iSgi H. Melville Wkak xlv. 296 The placing the 
'**’cap-sheaf to all this blundering business was reserved for 
..Gtivier. xSSa Nares SeojnansMji' \ fid. 6) 8 ‘^Capshore^ a 
support under the forepart of a lower cap. x6%g H. Hutton 
Follies Anai. 9, I could . . tell a tale should . . make 
them startle; fam themselves *cap-sick. x6xt Cotgr., 
Clavette . . also the ^Capsquire, or Foredocke of the car- 
riage of a Canon. 1704 J. Harris Lex, J'echn,, Cap-Sguares, 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the Carriage of 
a great Gun, and lock’d over the Trunnions of the Piece 
with an Iron Pin : Their use is to keep the Piece from flying 
out of the Carriage when 'tis shot off with its Mouth lying 
very low. 

t Oh, Also 6 cappe. [Etymology 

uncertain : not easily connected with prec., and 
being exclusively Eng., it cannot be the Scotch 
Cap a closed wooden vessel ; a cask. 

15x9 Horman Fulg. 19 Valantynys be put and shocked in 
a close vessell as is a cappe. ai6gst Wilkins ij.) A barrel 
or cap, whose cavity will contain eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

0ap (keep, kap), Se» Also 5 cop, 8-9 
caup. [app, a later Sc. form of cojf (as in tap^ 
top, etc.) :-“0E. copp cup, vessel, or ON. kopp^r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy ,* but the form 
caup„ unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
A med.L. caupus h, rendered by Aidfric ‘cuppe’,] 

1. A wooden bowl or dish, often with two ears 
or handles, formerly used as a drinking vessel. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc, (1733) I. 91 There will he . , 
brandy in stoups and in caps. CX730 Burt Lett. N. Scot!. 
<i8r8>l, 157 It is often drunk, .out of a cap. .a wooden dish 
with two ears or handles about the size of a tea-saucer and 
as shallow. 1785 Burn.s ffoty Fair xxiii, How drink gaed 
round, in cogs and caups. G. Macdonald F Falconer 
1.272 A good slice of swack cheese with a cap of ale, 
b. 7h kiss caps with : ‘ to drink out of the same 
vessel with ’ (Jam.) ; hence the kiss of a cap. To 
drink cap-ont : to empty : see Cop. Also proverb 
Between cap and lip, 

171:5 Let, in Wodrmu Corr. {1843^ 11. 115 They . , got not 
so much as the kiss of a caup. 1737 Ramsay Sc, Frov. 
(17761 S3 Gam.) Meikle may fa’ between the cap and the 
lip. x8x8 Scott Rok Roy xxix, ‘ Drink clean cap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand.’ 1879 Jamieson Sc, Diet, s.v., * I wadua 
kiss' caps wi' sic a fallow/ 

2. A measure of quantity : formerly Cop, q. v. 

X879 Jamibson Sc, Did,, Cap, Capfou\ Capfu\ the fourth 

part of a peck ; as a capfu' o' meal, salt, etc. 

B. Comk oap-al©, *a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale’ (Jam.); f cap-ambry, a cup- 
board: see Cop-. 

1864 A. McKay Ifisi, Kiltnamcck 163 Sandy brewed 
'Within his own premises the cap-ale. 

Cap p,^ [f.. Cap shJ] 

1. /rans. To provide or cover with a cap ; to put 
a cap on (a person, or his head) ; esp. as the sign 
of conferri'iiig a University degree (in Scotland). 
Also to cap about. 

*483 Catk, AngL 54 q!*© Cappe, cappare. a Skelton 
Fly Hour Rum, in /7arl. .Wirc.iMalh.i III. 470 With her 
clothes on her hed. .like an Kgj'ptian Capped aixjut, xSta 
Venner Fia Recta <1650) 302 Not by over much wrapping 
and capping the head. x88x /list. Clasffoto Ivi. 468 d'heir 
royal Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Smith M 
Country Folk 44 When . . he was capped, the town Gathered 
to .see him. 

b. To put a cap on (the nipple of a gun% 
x 8 s 5 Kane Aref. Expl, 1 . xxix. 387 While the men ivere 
loading and capping anew. 187® Baker Nik Trihm. xviii, 
318, Hiatl capped the nipples. 

2. To cover as with a cap or capping. 

x6oz Cjshhw Cornwall 115/2 When the top of Heng.sten is 
capped with a cloud. X69* T. HIalk] Acc. Nnv Inx’eHt. 82 
To Capp the Bolt-heads with Ixad, X750 Wf Ellis Mod. 
llushmdm. V. i. 28 Cap, to cover a sheaf at the top. 1853 I 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, L tog The turf has been ■ 
pared off to cap stone-dikes. ■ ! 

b. To cover at the end ; to protect the end of. 

1794 Sf Seamanship 1. 163 To Cap a rope, to 

cover the end with tarred canvas. x8a3 P. Nicholson 
Fract, Build, 264 The extremities of tieains, etc., have 
sometimes been capped with pitch. 1857 Chambers In- 
farm, Fcopie II. 70^1 Capping the end ol' the oar with the 
iuind has a very awkward appearance. 

B, I'd ibnn, or serve a?., a cap, covering, or top 
to ; to crown ; to overlie, He o.i the top of. ' 

xBoSJ. Baulow Coiumk w, 155 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling Jieight, 1830 Lvkll Frinc. Ceol. 1. 58 i 
T!i« basalts .^.cappjn 4 the hills. 1855 Heownino Fra Lippo \ 
Lippi, Lodipng with a friend . . In tfic houw that caps the i 
corner, 1878 B. 'Baylor Deukaiiom iv. iv, 160 One block 
Shall cap the pediment 

b. To serve as a cover or wrapping for, ? Ohs, 
1735 Pope Rp, Lady One common fate all inritatow 
simre, To save mince-pyes, and cap the grocer’s ware, 

4. To tivertop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat.' (At 
first mnih. diaO 

xSax Mgs. WiihELiw ^fVsfmld, Dial Pref. 9 He wod giv a 
Slipper, .if tlii-y cud ctip him wie oimy six words. 1^8 C* 
f /(vrr <18571 3^6 ‘ Wk*!! ! . . that caps the globe/ 
1857 GrH. P- I'liuMKcm Audi AH, I. xix, 68 There is one 
Htory, vhich ops all the records religious war ..can pro- 
1876 Gri-ln Short l/itt, ix. § 4 1882^ 6^7 Oates 
cap|M^<! revelations of Bedloe by charging the Queen 
Itcrvdf. .with knowledge of the plot. 

b, dial To pas.s tlie comprehension of; to 
pUK/lc, bring to one’s wit’s end. 


S736 Bailey, To Cap one, to put him to a non-plus. 1857 
Heavvsege Saul (i86g) 167 ’T would cap a monkey 'fo say 
what I have gathered. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial,, 
It caps me how t’ old man gets his work done. 

e. Hence phrases, To cap the climax, to cap all, 
X836 W. Irving Astoria III. 160 He capped the climax of 
this , . intelligence, by informing them that, etc. 1863 Cornh, 
Mag. VII. 323 As if to cap the climax of mismanagement. 

5. To cap an anecdote, prove7‘b, quotation, etc. : 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off ; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to try who can have 
the last word. To cap verses ; to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with another, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the first, or that rimes or 
otherwise corresponds with it. 

1584 I»EELE Arraignm, Paris iv. ii. (1829) 48 Sh’ath 
capt his answer in the cue. X590 Shaks, Hen. Y, lu vii. 
X24 Orleance, 111 will neuer sayd well. Const. 1 will cup 
that Prouerbe with, There is flatterie in friendship. x6o6 
Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (1607) Dab, Had he bin to .sit in 
the Consistory, only to cap voices, himself hauing no nega- 
tiue, etc. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 300 Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 1702 Eng. Tkeophrast, 59 He 
thinks the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Bews to 
cap verses. X74X Richardson Pamela (18241 I. 145 Don’t 
think we are capping compliments as we used to do verses 
at school. 1856 R. V AUGHAN Mystics (i86oi 1. 1. v. 32 Now 
you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your quotation with 
another, 

6 . To place or put on as or like a cap. 

x6ia T. James yesuits' Downef. 30 The lesuits are iolly 
fellowes to cap crownes. 1823 New Mojithly Mag. VH. 
494 The hood will just cap itself over the horse’s ears. 

1 7, To take away the cap from (a person). Obs. 
1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 92b, Boyes. .will saye . . Sir I wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus . . meanynge that he will take 
his cappe from him. 1693 W. Robertson PkraseoL Gen, 
gyn To cap one, or take away his hat. 

8 . intr. To take oft the cap in token of respect ; 
also, To cap it. Const, to (a person), whence 
indirect passive to be capped to. 

XS55 Bradford in Strype Reel. Mem. III. App. xlv. 
134 You mu.st cappe to him in all places. <2x564 Becon 
Humble Snpplic. in Prayers 11844) 238 They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and crouclied to. 1687 in Magd. Coll. <$• 
Jos. U (1886) 216 'Fhey have denied any power over them 
in that College, and do refuse to cap. 1863 Sala Capt. 
Danger. III. iv. 115 Soon I was well known and Capped to. 
b. tracts, (by omission of to). 

0:1593 U. Smith Serm. (1871) I. 205 How would they cap 
me if 1 were in velvets. X763-5 Churchill Author, Poems 
II. 2 And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis I. xviii, He and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. 

9. Of a horse : To cap the hock : to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

i8S6.5‘<a:/. Rett. 6 Mar. Horse-idiocy 327/2 Capable of ex- 
ercising, sufficient discretion . . to refrain from capping his 
own hocks. 

fCaiDy 27.2 Obs. [app. a. OF. cape-r to seize, 
take, cf. ri 7 /^ /bref de prise de corps ’ (Godef.) : 
see Cafe sb.^ But cf. also Capias, the name of a 
writ ; and Cafe vA, a. Da. kapen to take.] 

1. trans. To arrest. 

X589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. xx Cap him sirra, if he pay it 
not. ^ x6xx Bisaum. 8: Fl. ICnt. Bunting Pest, ni, Twelve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. 

2. ‘ To seize hy violence, to lay hold of what is 
not one’s own ’ (Jamieson). Mod. Sc. 

Cap, Obs. Sc. form of Cafe v. 

II Capa (ka'pa). [Sp. : see Cafe.] A Spanish 
cape or cloak. 

X787 J. Townsend Joum. Spamixggd) I. 335 The genteel 
young Spaniard in his capa. 1879 Bebrbohm Patagonia iv. 
62, I drew my head under my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. 

i* Oa.pabiTitate, v. Obs. To make capable ; to 
indicate the capabilities of (property). 

1780 W. WoTV in Cussans l/isi. Herts 104 Brown ,, 
whom Chambers may excel, But ne’er could capabilitate 
so 'Well. , 

CapabiH'ty > k^hpabidtti>, [f. Capable : see 
-bilify, -ITY. Of mod. English formation ; there 
is no similar w'ord in French.] The quality of 
being capable in various senses. 

T 1, The quality of haying room for any thing ; 
ability to receive or contain, Cf. Capacity. Ops. 

i6t6 Bullokar, Capability, an aptne«?se to containe or re- 
ceiue. 1627 HAKEWiLL/f/e?. 223 (R.) Discoursing of the arke 
and the capabilitie thereof. x(^ in Blount Glossogr. 

2. Power or ability in general, whether physical 
or mental ; capacity. 

x^y Golding De Mornay xv. 240 The abilitie or capa- 
bihtie that is in men to vnderstand things. x6oa Shaks. 
Ham. iv, iv. 38 He. ,^aue vs not That capability and god- 
like reason To fust m us vnused. 1825 M'Culloch Pol, 
Mean. II. ii. 125 Commodities, for the production of which 
they have no natural capability. *856 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol, hiq. I, iii. 91 The ca|^bihty of fixing the attention. 
B. Legal or moral qualification or capacity. 

X6S4 Bunvan Pilfr. II. 58 The Righteousness of his Man- 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie, ' 1846 G* 
I'hillh'S in Spurgeon Treas. Dew. Ps. cv. aa The capa- 
liility of binding is to be regarded as an evidence of 
authority. 

4. I'he quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 
ting of treatment, in any specified manner. ■ 


1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. II. xix. 331 If the 
ray . . have exactly the same capability or disposition to be 
retracted by the prism. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 246 
The charge has been very near capability of substantiation. 
1875 Jevons Money (1878J 40 The capability of a substance 
to receive such an impression. Ibid, The capability of a 
substance for being easily recognized. 2879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. L 166 The capability of rapid movement. 

5. (usually//.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 
perty ; a condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
of being converted or turned to use. Capability- 
man, one who makes it his business to discover 
the capabilities of estates. 

X778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 169 Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise. 2832 Disraeli Yng. Duke i. vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte, .was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. 2842 Emerson Nature viii. 
Meth. Nat, Wks. (Bohn) II. 221. 2^2 A. W. Ward 

Dickens ii. 23 It was only as the author proceeded that he 
recognised the capabilities of the character. (2887 G. B. 
Hill Boswell's Johtis. III. 400 note [‘Capability Brown '| 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he W'as asked to lay out had capabilities. 

CapaMe (k^i*p^t»’l), a. [a. F. capable ( = Pr. 
capable), ad. late L. capdbil-em (in early theological 
use : see Du Cange), irregularly £ L. cap-ire to 
take. The regular formation would have been 
capibilis ; perh. capdbilis was influenced by capax : 
Beda Lib. de Orthogr. has ^ capax, qui facile 
capit ; capabilis, qui facile capitur * (Du Cange) ; 
so Augustine, but Cassiodorus ir. 575 has it in the 
active sense == capax, as in the mod. langs.] 

1 1. Able to take in, receive, contain, or hold ; 
having room or capacity for. Const, of, for, or 
mf. Obs. 

2572 Digges Pantom. iv. xxy. Ggij, This transfygured, 
bodye is also capable of two internall spheres. 1601 T. 
Wright Passions (1620) 330 They are almost capable of a 
bushel of wheate. a 2628 Raleigh Lett, (1651 ) 87 The other 
five ships stand at Trinidado, having no other Port capable 
for them near Guiana. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 25 
Their Canoes . . are . . capable of three naked men. 2675 
Hobbes Odyssey ui. 450 I’he seat was large and capable of 
two. 2686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 246 Capable to lodge two 
hundred men. 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist, I1714) I. 431 The 
Moselle . . being not cajpable of Ships of Burden. 2775 
Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a wheel-carriage. 

tb. Able to take in with the mind or 
senses ; able to perceive or comprehend. Obs. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 26 Only those things be 

?ainted and grauen wherof our eies are capable. 2594 
looKER EccL Pol. 1. xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, both 
by vnderstanding and will, a i66z Heylin Laud i. 222 
The likeliest way to make them capable of the inconveniences 
they should run into. 2667 Milton P. L. vin. 31 Not 
capable her eare Of what was high, 
t 2. absol. Abie to hold much ; roomy, capacious. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. ii. 343 The rounde 
forme is most capable. 26x7 MoRvsoN/ri». in. 11. iii. 86 The 
hugest and most capable vessels in his Cellar. 1650 Ful- 
ler Pisgah n. ii. 75 That capable vessell of brass, 
t b. fg. Comprehensive. Obs. 

259a Nashe P, Pem'lesse ed. 2< 33 b, You make this 
word Daemon, a capable name of Gods, of men and of 
diuells. 2604 Shaks, 0th. in. iii, 459 Till that a capeable, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp. 
tJ. Able or fit to receive and be affected by ; open 
to, susceptible; f a. anything material. Obs. 

1622 Tourneur H //a 7V<2r.v,i. Wks. 1878 1 , 136 Ifany roots 
of life remaines within ’em Capable of Phisicke, feare 'em not 
ray Lord. 26x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 3 The hus- 
bandman must first break the land before it be made capa- 
ble of good .seed. 2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 . 263 Some 
have flesh, .salt, and flesh capable thereof, 
b, lathings immaterial, arch, 

2590 Greene Never too late (1600) 95 Mirimidas cares 
are not capable of any amorous persuasions, 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IF, i, i. 172 You were adms'd his flesh was capeable 
Of Wounds. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 283 Plis violence 
being such As wee, not capable of death or paine . .can repelL 
2858 Bushnisll Nat. Se Supemat. x. (1864) 314 To be capable 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
creature, 
c. absol. 

2602 Shaks, Ham. in. iv, 127 His forme and cause con- 
ioyu’d, preaching to stones, would make the'm capeable. 

4. Able to be affected by ; of a nature, or in a 
condition, to allow or admit of; admitting; sus- 
ceptible. Const, of, also absol. 

2597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ivii. x Infants which are not 
capable of instruction. 2652 Needham tr, Selden's' Mare 
CL It The .soil of a strange Citie is not capable of such 
a dedication, 2722 Addison Sped. No. 469 f 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Corruption. 27M Berkeley Alcipkr. 
vii. § 33 The being of a God is capable pf dear proof. 273® 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 1874 B 9^ It is easy to .see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. *794 
Sullivan Yiew N'at. I. 45 [A matter] capable of explanation* 
x868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I, 407 It, was a. system 
capable of very ready abuse, 2875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) 
V, 70 Men differ from the lower animals in that they ai4 
capable of musical discipline. 

5. Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 
for (some specified purpose or activity). Const. 
of % formerly also mf. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxxi. | s A qtiality which 
makttth capable of any function. 1634 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit. Wks. (tSoS) iii No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to apprehend this beauty. 27X» Steele Sped, No, 
264 ex How few there are capable of a religious, learned, 
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or philosophick Solitude. 1752 Johnson Rambt No. 207 1* 8 
Anything . . capable of giving happiness. i737''59 Miller 
Card, Dict.y The weaker trees being less capable to furnish 
a supply of nourishment. 1796 Bp. Watson A^ol. Bible 338 
You are capable of better things. 1863 E. Neale Anal. 
Th. 4 * Nat» 51 Animals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. IV. 91/3 A common 
compass-card, capable of free movement on a needle-point. 

b. In a bad sense: Having the effrontery, de- 
pravity, wickedness for. 

x68o S. Charnock in Spurgeon Trcas. JDaxf. Ps. x. 11 
The criminal capable to practise them. 1777 Burke Carr. 
(1844) II. 144 They who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries. 1867 B^reeman Jdorm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi, 417 Eadric was capable of every wickedness. 

6 . absoi. Havin|^ general capacity, intelligence, 
or ability; qnalihed, gifted, able, competent. 

%6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ni. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 
his Horse ; for that's the more capable creature. 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766; 1 . 31 The capablest man for bu.si» 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers ll. v. 294 Giving him, when capable, the whole 
management of all his domestic affairs.^ 1857 Mrs. Jameson 
JLeg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
guardian of the Mother and the Child. 1871 Blackie 
Phases i, 3 A more capable, .witness could not be desired, 
f 7. Having some external, esp. a legal, capacity 
or qualification ; qualified, entitled ; in Law^ 
qualified to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const, of, also absoL Ohs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear n. i. 87 Of my land . . He worke the 
meanes To make thee capable. 1610 Guilum Heraldry 11. 
V. {x66o) 65 Bastards are not capable of their B'athers 
patrimony. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 134 To keepe 
themselves from all legall pollution, that they might 
he capable of eating the passover. 1760 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Coll. Mass. ii. (1765) 327 Protestants .. were capable 
of being made freemen. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet* s. v. 
Capacity, An alien born, .is capable of personal estate; but 
he is not capable of lands of inheritance. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest VI. 534 The devisee must be a person capable at the 
death of the devisor. 

Ca‘pableiiess« [f. Capable + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being capable (in various 
senses); capability. 

XS87 Golding De Mornay xv. ('1617) 261 So it [the mind] 
should euermore haue brought the ability and capablenesse 
of it into act. 1594 Carew Hnarie's Exam. Wits{y(ixii\ 27 
Whereimto the.se ventricles seme, and their large or narrow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all shall bee told by 
vs, 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 289 Where there is no capable- 
nesse of faith, there ought to bee no baptisme. 1680 R. 
Mansel Narr. Popish Plot 7 She there examined his 
capableness for business. 1731 Bailey, Appeasableness, 
capablene.ss of being pacified. 

Capably (^k^i'pabli), adv. [f. Capable -b -ly 2.] 
In a capaole manner ; in a way that shows ca- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

1885 Manch.Exam, iS Mar. ^2 The details, .are. .freshly 
conceived and capably handled, 
f Capa'ce. Obs, [ad. L. capdx^ capdd-, f. trtz- 
pB'e to take. (See -aoious.) Ital. has capace, and 
there may have been a i 6 th c. F. oapace^ as the 
direct source,] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; * capacious ^ of. 

xSSS Cdl. Pole in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. x. 216 
The doctrine of tlie presence prevayling . . above mans 
reason.. may be capace of the same. 1658 Lennard tr. 
Ckarron's tVisd, in, xiv, § 36 <1670) 459 When they are 
great and capace of that whereunto they were instructed. 

tCapa*0|j^. Obs. rare, £f. L. capdei- (see 
prec.)i--py.3 *= Capacitate. 

a 1677 Barrow Senn. I, i, (R.) Capacifying us to enjoy . . 
all those good things. Ibid. (1823) IL xliv. 462 [To] enjoy 
the benems he is capacified and designed for. 
Capacious (kap^t jos). £ 1 . L. capdd- (see 
above) -r -ons : see -ACious,] 

1 1* Of such size as to take in or hold ; able to con- 
tain; having the capacity of ox /<? (with infinitive), 
x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1, vi. (R.) The ark . .was suiffi- 
ciently, capacious to contain of all. *824 Massinger Pari. 
Love nr. ii, There cannot be room in one lover's heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures, 
X634 Brereton Trav, <1844’ 154 A spacious harbour capa- 
cious of many thousand sail, 1656 Cowley Davideis iv, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive 'I’he va.st in- 
fusion ? Akenside Pleas. Imag. n. 244 Is t]^ short 

span Capacious of this universal frame? 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, eacn capacious 
of, at least, twenty gallons. 

2. Able to hold much ; roomy, spacious, wide, 
X634 Brereton 7 rav. (1844) 67 The Lutherans have . . a 
mighty congregation, and a capacious church. *636 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839)488 Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious ears, Norris Beatitudes 

(1694I I. 14 The Imjiortunity of such craving and capacious 
Appetites. 1700 Maidwell in Collect. lOxt Hist. Soc.) J. 
31 1 He will erect a capacious A nditorium. x8i8 Hazutt 
Eng, Poets iv, (1870) 93 The capacious soul of Shakspeare. 
X840 Dickens O. C, Shop iii, A pair of capacious shoes. 

Sir B. Brodik Psychol. Inq. 1 . ii. 64 There is no 
animal whose memory is equally capacious with that of man, 
187a Yeats Growth Comm. 202 Capacious quays, 

o. Qualified, adapted or disposed for the recep- 
tion of. arch. fOf capacity or qualified to do 
something {obs.). 

x6^ Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. II. 450 The more capacious 
he is to order al means and affaires in subservience to his 
end and designe. 165^ Poems in Burlesque so The girl 
began To grow capacious of a Man. 1709 Brit, Apollo 
IL No. 2. 3/1 Each Human Soul Capacious is to learn 
All Arts. X725 PorE Odyss, v, 330 For the future sails 


Supplied the cloth, capacious of the gales. Ibid, xxiii. 201 
Then posts, capacious of the frame, I raise. 1828-40 Sir 
W. F. Narier Penins. War vii. i. (Rtldg.) 1 . 328 A mind 
capacious of warlike affairs. ^ 1850 Mrs. Browning Pis, 
Poets eexliii, Their eyes capacious of renown. 

€apa*ciously, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
capacious manner, 

1818 in Todd. 1846 in Worcester. 

Caijaciousness (kap^i jasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being capacious ; the 
power of holding or containing ; largeness, roomi- 
ness, wide extent. Cf. Capacity. 

1642 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ 129 There is, .a greater 
capaciousnesse, vastnesse, and also quicknesse in his affec- 
tions. 1658 Rowland Mozt/efs Theat. Ins. 1109 What 
thou speakest of the capaciousness of the place. 1685 H. 
More Paralip. Prophet. 169 By reason of the vast differ- 
ence in their eapaciousnesses. ^ 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 41* It. 
yrnis. I. 297 The vast capaciousness within St. Peter’s is 
thrown away. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 98 We . . gain . . 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infinite love. 

Capacitate (kapse'sit^ j), v. [f. Capacity + 
-ate ; see -agitate and -ate 3 7.] 

1. trans. To endow with capacity for or to do 
(something) ; to render capable ; to qualify, fit. 

1657 Cromwell .S;*. 8 Apr. (Carlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction in them. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. ii. (i68t) 10 It capacitates all sorts of Land .. for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
Pref., He will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these directions, xyio Norris Ckr. Prnd. iv. 175 This 
Temper that naturally qualifies and capacitates us for Hap- 
piness. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. iii, (1872.) 32 Long 
and careful study . . capacitates him for his task. 

absol, 1692 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.), Chances (17x4') 177 
A Fund which might capacitate to make you Presents of 
my own. 

2. To make legally capable ; to qualify in law. 
1637 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all those who revolted from the parliament [to elect or 
be elected]. 1686 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 273, and March 
Came out a proclamation . .capacitating Papists to be chosen 
into all offices of trust. 4:1792 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 190 
To admit all the other sectaries to be capacitated equally 
with the members of the church of England. 

Hence Capa*citated ppl. Capa'citating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 417 The capacitating of man 
for converse with God. 1669 w, Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 
270 Being conveighed into a proper capacitated Matrix. 

Capacitati03X (kapsesit^‘*j 9 n). [noun of 
action f. prec. : see -ation.] A rendering capable. 

a 1858 De Quincey Miracles'^\&. VIII. 234 The. .super- 
natural birth, .was essential as a capacitation for the work 
to be performed. 

Capacity (kapae-siti). Also 5-6 -yte(e, 6-7 
-itie, (6 -ite, -itye, -asitiei. [ 15 th c. oapacytey 
a. F. capadti, ad. L. capadidt-em, noun of state f. 
capdXj capdd- able to take in : see -acity.] 

1 1. Ability to receive or contain ; bolding power. 
Ohs. (in general sense). 

1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xx. 179 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heuene. 1553 Eden Decades W. Ind. i. 1.^ (Arb.) 66 
Hauens of capacitie to harborowe greate nauies. Ibid. 
IV. ‘Arb.) 85 A potte of no bygger capacitie then to houlde 
them only. x6«>6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. viii. vz. 1702 
Eng. Theophrasi. 228 There is a certain degree of capacity 
in the greatest vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 


b. fig. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 5x3 That I may 
so drink of thee, according to my capacity, as I may live 
for ever. 1634 Bp. Hall Occas. Med. Wks. (1808) 195^ All 
favourable promises presuppose a capacity in the receiver. 
1843 Dk Quincey Wks. VI, 275 Men of genius have a larger 
capacity of happiness. 

c. Capacity for heat, moisture, etc. : tbe power 
of absorbing heat, etc. Capacity of a conductor 
(Electr.) : see quot. 

1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, 233 The great capacity of 
the arterial blood for heat. 1863 R. S. Gulley Pract. Tetegr, 
(1871)293 By the Capacity of a Condenser or Cable is meant 
its power to receive a charge. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capacity for moisture. 
1883 Watson & Burbury Math. The. Electr. ^ Magn. I. 
x6o The capacity of a conductor in presence of any other 
conductors Is the charge upon it required to raise it to unit 
potential, when all the other conductors have potential zero 

2- Hence, Content : f a. superficial. Area {obs.) ; 
b. cubic. Volume* solid content. Measure of ca- 
pacity : the measure applied to the content of a 
vessel, and to liquids, grain, or the like, which 
take the shape of that which holds them. 

X57X Digges Pantom. n. ix. You maye readely measure 
all equiangle figures, what capacitie . . soeuer they bee of. 
Ibid, iv.xxiv. Rules for theinuention of his capacitie super- 
ficial! and SoKde. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, n. (1736) 
18 'ITie present XJms were not of one Capacity, the Largest 
containing above a Gallon. 1697 Dampier Poy., Of a 
Capacity usually of a Gallon or more. x8i8 Faraday Exp. 
Fes. iv. xx A glass globe of the . , capacity . . of about 140 
cubic inches, 1866 Herschel Led. Sc. 192 Our 

ordinary measures of length, weight and capacity. 

d" 3 . A containing space, area, or volume. Obs. 

1649 "BurmB Eng. Improv. Impr.itSsi) 15s Into a long 
square . . or an Ovall Capacity, or else into a Circular plot, 
X756 Burke Subl ^ B, iv. ix, The whole capacity of the eye, 
vibrating in allits parts. 

t b, esp, A space of three dimensions ; a hollow 
space, a cavity. Obs. 

1541 R. Covi.h.’m Oalyenls Terap, 2 G ij. In diuiding y® 


tronke, .betwene the necke & the legges, is two great capa- 
cytees. X594T. B. La Primand. Er. Acad, 11. 216 I here 
are two capacities or holow places in the heart. 1662 Glan- 
vill Lux Orient, xiv. 129 Not , . a meer void capacity, for 
there are no such chasms in nature. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Teckty, Carcass, is an Iron Case, or hollow Capacity, about 
the bigness of a Bomb. 

+ c. fig. 

^ xS87 Golding De Mornay xv. 248 Influence that floweth 
into the capasitie of our vnderstanding. 1732 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 204 f 3, I will fill the whole capacity of my 
soul with enjoyment. 

4. Mental or intellectual receiving power; ability 
to grasp or take in impressions, ideas, knowledge. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gi. x After the capac5’'te of my lytel 
entendement . . I haue ordeyned this hook. 1380 Baret 
Alv, C 64 To apply himself to the capacitie of the scholer. 
X671 Milton Samson 1028 Capacity not raised to . . value 
what is best. X713 Berkeley Wks. III. 145 He wants ca- 
pacity to relish what true piety is. 1836 8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton 1 . 253 Faculty is active power; capacity is 

passive power. 

5. Active power or force of mind ; mental abil- 
ity, talent. 

1485 Caxton Paris V, Prol., My capacity is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling . . of such subjects. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to tread out so endless mazes. 1673 Marvell 
Corr. ccxi. Wks. i872"5 II- 413 Ready to . . serve them to 
the best of your capacity es. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 17 
?7 Tbe fellow was a person of diligence and capacity. 
1836 Ruskjn Mod. Paint. III. iv. x. § 22 Everlasting 
difference is set between one man’s capacity and another's. 

6 . gen. Tbe power, ability, or faculty lor any- 
thing in particular. Constr. of for, or inf. 

1647 JeR* Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 10 Enable him with the 
capacities of our Saviour and Lord. 1736 Butler 1. 

i. IQ We are endued with Capacities of action, of happiness 
and misery. 1749 Fielding Tojh Jones ix. vii, The capa- 
city of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Sophia, .seemed to 
have lost the capacity of loving, 1869 Buckle^ CivlHs, II. 
i. 5 As_ society advanced there arose a capacity for self- 
protection, 1883 Hatwe 8 Mar. 435 The means of deter- 
mining exact positions [in astronomy] and the capacity to 
reduce them. 

7. The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

x6s9 Whole Duty Man x. ii. 79 Several branches [of Jus- 
tice] answerable to those capacities of injury. 1669 Wor- 
lidge Syst. Agric. iii. 11681) 17 Of Wet Meadows or Land 
under that capacity of being overflown. 1669 Marvell tVm 
cxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 274 You have yet ..a capacity of 
straitning the project. 1719 De B'oe GVi/w 11 . v. 106 To 
deprive them of the capacity of ever returning. 1791 
Smeaton Edysione L. § 90 'I'hat there should be a level 
area, .or the capacity of making such a one. 1823 M'^CuL- 
LOCH Pol. Econ. I. 23 Countries possessed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. x8^ JDAUBEaY A tom, 7 'he. v, 
(ed. 2) 159 A capacity for infinite division. 

1 8 . Hence To be in, put into or out of a capa- 
city'. i.e. a position wiiich enables, or renders 
capable. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. n. vi. 17 He instantly, if 
he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his bosom. 1669 M ar- 
VELLCt^m cxxxi. Wks. 1872-5 IL 296 The House, .not. ,in a 
capacity to finish that bill before their meeting in Febroary, 
a X672 Wood Life (1848) 23 Being Just . . in capacity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes m ease and quietness, 
he died. X697 Damwer Voy. 1 . xiii- 352 The capacity we 
were then in, of settling ourselves at Mindanas. 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World >1840) 282 Not willing to put our- 
selves out of a capacity of planting further, iSc^, Duncan 
7 'rideni I. 185 Our Igalley] alone was in a capacity to 
begin the engagement. 

9. Position, condition, cbaracter, relation. 

a!i649 Chas. I. Wks. 29s He should be in a capacity of 

Honor. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. 9 In what capacity 
these Jews came over, I finde not. 1710 Pope Lett, in pVks, 
V. 84, I am. .dead in a natural capacity, .dead in a poetical 
capacity and dead in a civil capacity. 1747 Hervey 
Medit. «$• Coniempl. (x8i8) 266 The moon is . . ready 10 act 
in the capacity of a guide. X835 Buchanan Ch. EstablisEjn. 
i. 7 Channels through which the mind of a people, in their 
collective capacity, can be exi>reRsed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 364 The King, in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give. 1871 Smiles iv. (1876) iii. 

tb. Relation, tenor, sense (of words). Ohs, 

X720 Waterland Vind. Christ’s Dimn. 10a Irenaeus 
understood those Texts., in that Capacity, 

10. Law. Legal competency or qualification. 7F 
be in capacity x to be legally qualified. 

X480 Bury Wills (1850) 66 Capacite in the lawe to pur- 
chase, take, and resceyue. . possessiouns. a 1626 Bacon Use 
Co^n. Law (1636' 42 Persons attainted of felony or treason, 
have no capacity in them, to take, obtaine, or purchase, 
1641 Terms de la Ley 44 Capacitie is when a man, or bodie 
politicke or corporate is able to give or take lands or other 
things, or to sue actions. 1768 Blackstone Comm. IL 497 
The ecclesiastical court is the judge of every testator's capa- 
city. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. IL 406 The capacity of an 
! alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen. 

Capacks, var. of Capax a. Obs. 
t Capade (kap^f'd). [a. F. capade, f. cap head 
-h-ADE.J In Hat-making = sbl^ 12 . 

1797 P. Wakefield Mental Improv. (1801'i 1 . 85 'These 
pieces, or capades, as they are called, being formed in this 
manner. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts II. 784 The bat or capade. 
t Ca'pados. Obs. rare. [? F. "^cape b dos ‘ cape 
to back’ (but this does not appear in French 
Diets.). Halliwell says Captyhouse occurs in same 
sense in, MS. Arundel ' 249 , If. 88 .] ?A hood; a 
piece to protect the back of the neck. 


cap-A-pie. 

c *340 Cam. .«S* Cr.^ Kni. 186 'In 'fine wyse Of a kyngez ca- 
padosj |:>at doses his ‘swyre. IMd. sya, & 'sythen a crafty 
capados, dosed aloft. 

Cap-ambry '; see Cop. 

Cap-^pie '(l^^epapr), Also 6-9 cap (e- 
a-pe(^e, (7 capp-a-pae, cap a pea, capape(e, 
7~9 cap a pied, etc.\ [OF. cap a pie head to 
foot, itiod.F. de pied en eap-l From head to 
foot : in reference to arming or accoutring. 

1SZ3 hn. Berners I. ccccxvii. 730 Harnessed men 

cape a pe, lyke men of armes. 1556 J- Hkywood Spider ^ 


F, lii. 28 The rest all in bright harnesse i 
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Capa p€ 

Fpleer A:hi Eediv,^ Bermgarms i3:£67) I* 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-pas with undaunted courages. 
1650 Bupwer Anikrefiomei. Thus Capa peia is that 
(lalJant ' great. a:68a Buny an Ncfy IVtir 55 To arm. you 
with cap-a-pe for your body. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(17791) II. kiii. 204 There was no possibility of furnishing 
them cap-a-pee at Antwerp. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacn <§* 
Beg. Ari 240 Mounted and armed cap-a-pie. 

€apariS0'll v^apse'nsan). Also 7 caparisson, 
-izon, B -ason. [a. earlier F. caparasson, now 
caparafOUj a. Sp. caparason, Pg, trtz/tzraySi?, accord- 
ing to Littre, an aiigm, of med.L. caparo chaperon 
(a sort of cape worn by old women, etc.), deriv. of 
capa Cajpi. See also CodpEBisow.] 

1 . A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ; hous- 
ings, trappings ; also of other beasts of burden. 

Fulbkcke Pmidecies To esteeme. .a. horse by his 
trappinges and caparison. tSzj Lhmider Calista x. 210 
Seemg him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle. 1751 Johnson Ramld. No. 120 1* 6 He covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. 1:845 Stocquelkr 
Hafidhk, JSrit. India 11854) 3*^7 Elephants, with., rich 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks. 

t b, A k ind of defensive armour for a horse. Obs. 
1598 Hakluyt Foy. I. 62 Some of them liaue. . caparisons 
for their hor.ses made of leather, artificially doubled or 
trebled vpon their bodies. 1753 Chambers CycL s.v., An- 
tiently, the caparasons were a kind of iron armour, where- 
with norses were covered in battle. 

2 . tmnsf The dress and ornaments of men and 
woraeii ; equipment, outfit. Also_/y. 

ts^ Pa^^ttiirs Met, 4 Spangled and trapt with a full ca- 
pari.son of the ornaments of this present age. x6ix Shaks. 
Wint. T, w, ill ay. 1.634 Heyw’ood Zanc. HCtc/ies iv. 
Wks. 1874 IV, ■a«4.You. have, .furnisht her with all the Ca- 
parisons that she hath worne, 1749 Smollett Megicide m. 
IV. (E.) My heart groanes Beneath the gay caparison. 1868 
Milman St. Panes vl iia A. .rigidly restrictive caparison 
of the h'UJiiaa 'mind. 

Cap^ariS'OXt (kapje’rlsan), v. [a. F. caparas- 
som-Tf f. tlie sb.] tram. To put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Alsoy^f. 

*594 Shaks. MicM, 'V. iii. 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse, a 1797 W. Mason £p. Sir IV. Ckam' 
bers, O let the Muse attend thy inarch sublime And with 
thy prme capmson her rh3rnie. x8at» Byron Werner iw i, 
'He shall be straight caparison'd. 

Hence Oapamisoned ppL. a.j Capa'risoning 
vM. sk, ail'd ppL a. OapaTisonment, rare. 

x&>o Shaks, A. V, L. iii, ii. 205 Though I am caparison'd 
like a man. 3:&it3 Sir F. Cottincjton in Ellis Grig. Lett, u 
284 III. 142. 1841 Elpkinstone Hist, Itid. II. 343 Trains 
of caparisoned horses followed. 

CapartS, olw. form of Caper jAI 
f Capa'X, Obs. Also 6 capack(e)s. [a. OF, 
capax, a. L. capax^ f. capSre to take : cf. CaPacb, 
Capacious.] Of capacity ; able and ready to take 
or receive ; capable. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) VI, 361 They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thei were capax of 
conynge [Tkevlsa able to lerne]. 1483 Caxton 6Wd. Leg. 
sp/s Goo fight and be capax of perylles. 1491 — Idas 
Pair. iW. de W.t n. 282 a. Was capax and xedy to receyue 
the euerlxifttyng blysse. e *530 Rkdporoe Pta/ Wit 4- Sc. 
(1848 f 2 Yoong, paynefull, tractable and capax. 15^ J. 
liKYwooD Spider F. xv, 49 Sure I can no false knacks, 
Alas, master spyder, ye be to capacks. 
t Cap -bar, -barre. Sc. Obs. « Capstan bar. 
c 1550 A Sent Megist. (Jam.) Serving of sdiippb with cap- 
barres. 

t Ca*p-case« Obs, pf. Ca? sb.'^ or Cape 

1. A travelling-case, bag, or wallet (Represent- 
ing the modem poitmnnteau or carpet-bag.) 

*577 n.\rtRis<;N England ii. xvi. {1877) l 2S3 Feeling 
whedicT their aipcases or budgets be of anie weight or not, 
by taking them downe from their sadles. i63» T. Deloney 
y*. cP Meadmgi [He| turned back® and called for a capcase 
wduch lay in the Warehouse. 1S4* Hindk y. Bruem 122 
Thm many gamblers bring a Castle into a cap-case. 

2. A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
ca.se iL. ca/sa), Abo jfg. 

*SP 7 Mosley InirtMi. Mm. 164 Your two last b&iresyou 
bane roWe out of the cap-case of »me old* Organist. x6o8 
Dekkek BHm&n Lmnt Wks. 1884-5 III. 109 These Bawdy 
baskets . . walke with baskets or eapeases on tWr armes, 
wherein they aaiie laces, ptniios, needles* xifet Burton 
dmii. 3 fet iii. iv. 1. iiufisi) 645 S, .Philanus arm. .shut up 
in a silver ca|xase, ot 165 Boys I Fi'4r, 239 Wormes 
shall htue their camaao, and vnthrifty heires their cap- 
case. Mmounmn CImngeimg m. iv, ’’'i'wdll hardly 

buy a capt:a.¥ft far on*"* conscienco though, 
t Ca'|>*dates. ^ Perhaps Cape -dates^ (hTares). 
*5. . Patlmap ffmitk {Mo Take .. faalfe a quarter of 
cap iiaii'S. 

1 0 a»e (k<~ip', Oh* Also 4 tope, 6 Sc, 
mip* lori» of Cow retained in north, dial* 


m 

and Sc. CF. ONF. cape.'j A cloak with a hood ; 
a cloak or mantle generally; an ecclesiastical 
cope. 

c laoS Bay. 7,782 A cniht mid his capen [*250 cope]. Ibid. 
13097 He Bom ane cape U250 clokej of his ane cnihte. 
c 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 3523 Thou sal be ful fayne For to 
hald ray kapes sleue Whils I washe. 1423 Jas. I. Kinps 
Q. in. viii, There saw I stand, in capis wyde and lang, 
A full grete nowmer, but thair hudis all. CX450 Nominale 
in Wr.-W dicker 721 Hec capa^ a cape, cisao Treat, Ga* 
launt (W. de W.) xxviij So many capes as now be, & so few 
good preestes. 1561 in Imo. R. Wardr. Scotl. (1815) 156 
(Jam.) Nyne peces of caippis, chasubles, and tunicles. 

Cap© (k^ip), shp [i 6 th c. ad. F. cape {cappe)^ 
ad. Sp. capa or It. cappa^ in same sense. Cotgr., 
1611 , has ^ cape ^ a shorte and sleeueless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capiiehe 
behind it^] 

1 1* A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Ohs. 

i56s"78 Cooter Tkes&ur., Chdamys^ a cloke : a Spanish 
cape, 1580 Baret Alfw. C 63 A spaaishe capne : a doke 
with an hoode, 

2. The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an additional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shoulders 
(e.g. in old riding-cloaks, infants’ pelisses, etc.). 

XS96 Shaks. Tofn. Skr. iv. iii. 140 , 1 said a gowne . . With 
a small compast cape. *6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 199 Leaues 
..resembling the cape of a cloke. 18x8 Byron ynan t. 
cxxxiv, I'he mountains, .clap a white cape on their mantles 
blue. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth III, 39 Having the cape of 
[his riding cloak] drawn up. 

3. A separate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round the neck 
and falling over the shoulders as a protection 
against rain or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common use. 

[idix in Heath Grccers’ Comp. (1869) 92 Or any other 

f arraents, safe only a cape of veluet.] 17^ Johnson Idler 
fo. 49 f 3 He . . buttoned up his cape, and went forwards. 
X837 Hamvthorne Ihoicedold T. (1851) IL xH. tgo To see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slippery sidewalks, 
with .. quilted hood.s, boas, and sable capes. *86a Miss 
Yongk Ciess Kate vii. u88o) 70 Adelaide had meantime 
picked out a nice black silk cape. 1885 Law Rep. X4 
Queen* s B. Div. 274 Such rain as they . . caught in their 
oilskin csipes. Mod. A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
The fur capes at present worn by ladies. 

4. Comb., as cape-bonnet, -cloak, -coat. 

^216x3 Overbury A Wife {t6p&) 71 A picketooth in his 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. ^ xdpx Loud. Gaz, 
No. 2631/4 A thin flaxen Hair’d Man, with a black Hat . . 
a brown Frize Cape-Coat. 1870 Lowell Among 7ny Bks, 
Ser. i. (1873' 247 Decanting secrets out of the mouth of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cap© (k^ip), sbib [ad, F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr. cap or It rtt/p Romanic capo, for L. caput 
head. (The native Fr. repr. of Rom. capo is chef,')'\ 
1. A piece of laud jutting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

X386 Chaucer Prot 408 ffrom Gootlond to the Cape of 
ffynystere. 1555 Eden Decades W. Did. i. m, (Arb.) 75 
Inclosed on bothe sydes with capes or poyntes which re- 
ceaue the water. 15^ Hakluyt Foy, 1. 311 A cape oar 
headland called Sivetinoz. X63S N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 
II. xi. 189 A Promontorie . . whose extremity is called a cape. 
*799 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stnd. Nad. ill. 8 Between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good-Hope. 181a Byron Ch* 
Har. ir. xl, Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia’s cape afar. 

transf. 4 fig , sS$a B, Taylor Ebdorado xxxvii. (i86a ) 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains, i860 Ruskin 
xUod. Paint, V. Pnef. 6 Pieces of paper . . eaten away . . in 
capes and bays of fragile decay, 

2. 7'he Cape : some familiar headland ; esp. the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. Hence 
familiarly for Cape Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
{colony) 7ume, wool, funds, etc, 

1667 Milton P, L. ii. 642 Through the wide Ethiopian 
to the Cape. x686 Lmd, Gaz. No, 2180/4 ll»e 25th of 
June they all sailed from the Cape. cxBoo Southey /«- 
script, xl, Vessels which must else have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Hyper- 
borean Sea. a 1845 Hood Public Din, ii, Bucellas made 
handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 1884 Fork Her. 
23 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markm . . Capes are without improve- 
ment. 1884 Pall Mali G. t Oct 5/2 Cap«» . . were practi- 
cally unsaleable at the li^girming of tins week, investors 
fighiing shy of the stock of a cotoy whose future, etc. 
Mod. tie has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep-farnung. 

3. C^e fily-away (sec quot.), 

*769 Faiconer Diet. Marine \xi^ Terre de beurre, 
ca{K! fly-away, a cant-phrase applied to any illusive appear- 
ance of land in the horizontal dfouds. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
WorddSk., Cape Bdy-amay^ a doud-baak ou^ the horizon, 
mistaken for land, which disappears as the ship advances* 

4. attrik a. in sense 2 , as in Cape boor, region, 
wifze, etc. ; esp. in numerous names of animals, 
plants, etc. found at tbe Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-eater, ask, htdger, ebony, heath, 
marmot, etc. ; Cape clouds (see quot) ; Cape elk, 
the Eland ; Gape-gooseberry', ptdescens; 

Cape-ben, a small kind of Albatross ; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia jdon'da ; Cape pigeon, a Petrel. 

x8a» Borrowes Emycl. V. 623/2 A *cape boor bestows no 
mom labour on his farm than li absolutely necessary. sMo 
Agnes Gibrrhk Sun, Mmn ^ S. 269 T 1 » famous Magel- 
lanic Clouds m the southern heavens. Sometimes they are 
called the *Cape Clouds. x88o ‘SilverSc Africa {ed. 
p 140 The *Cape Gooseberry a spedes of iwatcr cherry* 


' vKBmmMf . 

*775 Balrymple in PMZ. Tram. LXVIIL 408 An unconii* 
raon birdlike *Cape hen. 1760 Ecus ibicL LI. 932 The 
■“■Cape Jasmine, .is the most rare and beautiful shrub, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gardens,^ sSgi 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 200 Albatrosses and *Cape_ Pigeons 
about. 1797 Holckoft 'Stolberg's Trav. III. Ixxxiv. (ed. 2) 
351, 1 have seen it drunk, .for red ’^Gape wine. 

b. attrih. and in comb, in other senses ; as 
cape-wise adv. ; Cape weed, Roccella tmctoj'ia ^ a 
dye lichen, obtained from the Cape de Verde 
Islands’ ( 1 866 ). 

1849 THOREAU Week Concord Rio. 207 I jutted over the 
stream cape-wise. 

tCape, Old Law. [a. OF sb. fem., ad. 
L. cape imperat oi capere to take.] A judicial writ 
(now abolished) relative to a plea of lands or 
tenements ; so named from its first word. Divided 
into cape magnum, or the grand cape, and cape 
parmmi, or petit cape. 

[1392 Briiton in. i. § 4 A respouns par le graunt Cape et 
par fe petit, transl. To answer by the great and little 
Capel\ 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, i, xii, 55 Replevyne 
of land upon a grand cape in olde time. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley s. v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
petit Cape after . . By the grand Cape the tenant is sum- 
moned to answer to the default, and over to the demandant ; 
Petit Cape summoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
onely. 1706 in Phillips. 

t Cape, sh.^ Obs. exc. dial. [var. of Caf (sec 
10 b). Cf. also Cope, Copestone.] Top. 

1650 Howell Girajfi’s Rev. Naples 22 To negotiate with 
the cape leaders of the people. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. 
(ed. 2) 1 . 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘cape-sod’, or 
first-turned spit. 18x2 H, E. Strickland Agric. E. Riding 
99 Turning the cape-sod, and planting the quickwood. 

+ Cape, Naut. Obs. Also 5-7 cap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. cap cape, also ‘ the 
forepart of a ship, in relation to the direction 
which it is following, as porter le cap au nord”’ 
(Littre).] intr. To head, keep a course, bear up ; 
to drift. Said of sailors and of ship. 

CIS®® Dunbar in Maitland Poems 133 (Jam.) That ye man 
cap be wind and waw. 15x3 Douglas AEneis 11. viiL 125 
The port quham to we cappit was full large. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 1 . 124 Sum with ane torss la capand on the 
wynd. 1627 Cai'T. Smith Seaman * s Gram, ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes. 1730-6^ Bailey, Cap . . 
used of a ship, in the Trials of the running or setting of 
currents. X867 Smyth SailoFs IVordmbk. s.v., How does 
she cape ? How does she lie her course t 
Hence Ca’ping vbl. sb. 

XS94 Davis Seaman * s Secrets (1607’) The ship.. may 
make her way 2 or 3 points from her caping. 

t Cape, Obs. [a. mod.Du. kapen to take, 
pilfer, phmder ; te kaap varen to go a privateer- 
ing : see Capee sbA Cf. also Cap : but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexion.] 
To take or seize as a privateer ; also, to go a priva- 
teering. Flence Gaped ppi, a., Ga'ping vbl. $b. 

1676 Row Supp. Blair* s AutoMog. xi. (1848) 489 Some of 
our grandees get much by their caping. 1721 Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scotl. L 220 (Jam.) Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privateering upon the Dutch. 
X7S9 Fount AINU ALL Decismts L 80 (Jam.) 'The buyers of 
OeU^d goods in England are not liable in restitution. 
Cape, var. of Kep to catch. 
a z8oz^ Lanckin x. in Child Ballads iv. 332/2 A bason. .To 
c;i^ this ladie’s blood. 

Gape, Sc. f. Cope ; occas. var. Cap sb. 

Caped (k^ipt), a. [f. Cape sbJ^ y -ed Having 
a cape ; clad in a cape. 

c 1550 Pride ^ Abuse Worn, no in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 239 
A caped cassoc, Moche lyke a players gowne. 1589 Pa^e 
w. Hatchet D ijb, In a cap'de cloake. New Sped. 
L 4/1 The treble-caped great coat and belt. 1859 Sala Tw. 
round Clock (i86x» 362 A hadkney coachman's many-caped 
coat. x886 T. Hardy in Atkmmtm 16 Oct, 501/3 Quaintly 
attired in caped' 'cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes. 

Gaped, ///. <2. ; see Cape 
Capeli (k^'p’l). Min. Also caple. A com- 
posite stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, 
occurring in the walls of tin and. copper lodses 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

180X Hitchins in Phil. Trans. XCI. i6z The copper 
lode is filled with layers of ore and stony matter, the latter 
of which is here [in Cornwall] called Caple. 

tCapel^, oappell. Akh. Obs. [ad. L. 
capella, app. so used in med-L. by alchemists ; see 
Du Cange.] ?A kind of large cracible. 

X5a7 Andrew Brimsxoyhe * s Distyll. Waters A ij a, Ye 
must have cappeliys of whyte claye. .comonly halfe a yerde 
wyde and depe. Ibid. A ij b, As brode and ionge as the 
cappeli or fomays is. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Supp. IL 
Plate 12 Cappels. (i»Bx Raymond Mining Gloss., Capella, 
Spanish, cupelling furnace.] 

Capel variant of Cable, Obs., a horse. 
Capelet (kse’pSlet). Also oapellet. [a* F* 
capdet, Picard for chapekt, from the resemblance 
to a wreath.] A wen-Hke swelling on the heel of 
a horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

x73*-x8oo Bailey, CaPeM, 1775 Ash, CafeUi. *798 
OsBALDisTONE Brit. Sportsm. 93/a Capeilet, in horses, a 
particular swelling to which they are subject. *847 in 
Craig. *864 in Webster. 

Capelet, obs. form of Chaplet. 

Gapelia, caplim (kse^pSlin, kse-plin). Also 
7 capline, -ling, 7-9 capeling, 8 -elan, caplein. 
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CAPEBWAITB. 


9 capalaxi. [ *« Fr. capdan, caplan, Sp. capelan.l 
A small fish very similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and much used as a 
bait for cod. 

1620 J. Mason Newfoundland s, June hath Capline a fish 
much resembling Smeltes in forme and eating. 1623 
bourne Ne^v/oundland 8 The Riuers..are stored with.. 
Launce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts. Ibid. 89 Capeling. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp,^ Capelan. x8a3 in W. Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (,1885) I. 397 Innumerable small fry slip down unper- 
ceived, like caplins down the throats ot the sharks. s86i 
Hulme tr. Motiuin-'Tandofi n. in, i. 10a Other Gadoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. 1861 L. Ill Icebergs 53 
Four or five whales . . were feeding upon the Capelin. 

Capeline (koe-peUn'). In 5 capleyne, 9 ca- 
pelliiie, cappeline, [a. F. capelmcy ad. It. (or 
med.L.) cap(p)dUna little hat, dim. of cappella 
(see Chapel), dim. of eap(p)a Cap, Cape.] 

1. 'A small skull-cap ol iron worn by archers 
in the Middle A^es’ (hkairholt). Oh. (exc. I/zsl.), 

cM'jci Henry IVailace in. 88 A steylle capleyne in his bonet 
but mar. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 204 The skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines {temp.^ Edw. IV,]. 

2 . Surg. A bandage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet. 

1706 in Phillips. 1731 F/iiL Trans. XLVIl. xl. 270, I 
bound the head with a strong capeline. note. A bandage 
peculiar to the head. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp . , Capeline, 
a kind of bandage used by the French surgeons in cases of 
amputations ; consisting of a roller with two equal heads. 

3. A lady’s hat ; also, a woollen hood of loose 
texture, worn by ladies in going to or from an 
evening entertainment. [From mod.Fr,] 

1^775 Ash, Capeline (from the French', a woman's hat 
adorned with feathers.] 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey Ixix. 
412 She, .drew the. .capeline, .over her head. 


jlCapella(kape-la). [L. she-goat.] Proper 

name of a star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 

*682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 121 The time might come 
when capella, a noble northern star, would have its motion 
in the ajquator. *868 Lockyer £lem. Astron, Ixii. 24 We 
read, .that Capella, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capella: see Chapel. 

t Cape*Ilaue« Obs* [ad. late and med. L. 
iapeilduHs. Cf. It. lappcHanOf !F. capelan^ chape- 
lain chaplain.] a. A keeiier of the sacred relics, 
b. One who olTiciates in a chapel ; a chaplain. 

a xfifix Fuller, The dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, subsacrist, capeflane, ostiary. 1827 Genii. Mag, 
XCVII. 541 At that time forty shillings a year was a 
common stipend for a capellane. 

Capelline, var. of Capeline. 

CapelO’cracy. [f. Gr. Kanrjkos shop-keeper -h 
•Kparia rale.] The shopkeeping ‘ interest ’ or class. 

X84X Lytton NL <§■ Morn. (1851) 236 A milliner's house 
(shop, to outward appearance, it was not), evincing, .its de- 
gree above the Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neo- 
logism, by a brass plate, X8S3 — My Novel i Hoppe), The 
triumph of the cai«locracy. 

tCa’pe-me-rckaut. Oh, Also Cap-, [app. 
an adaptation of some Ibreign title in cap or capo^ 
meaning ‘ head merchant’ or * head of the traders’.] 
An old. name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
also the head merchant in a factory. (Smyth.') 

16x3 PURCHAS Filgr., Descr. India 11864) 136 'Fhe Cape- 
Merchant Floris performed a, worthy exploit. 1627 Cart. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. viii. 34 The Cape-merchant or 
Purser hatli the charge of all the Carragasoune or mer- 
chandize. 1697 Dammer Voy. 1 1729) I. 272 Cape-Merchant, 
or Super-Cargo of Capt, Swan’s Ship. 1708 Kersey, 
Cap-Mcrekaut. xyzx~x8co in Bailey. 

b. 

1581 J. Iladdon’s A njntf. Osor. 138 b. They . . did 

admitte Grace lobe cape marchaunt las It were; with Free- 
will. 1639 Fuli.er Holy IVar 19 The French .. were the 
cape-merchants in this adventure (Crusades]. i649t Selden 
Laws ling. n. vii. !i739) 39 The King .shewed himself the 
Cape-Merchant of the world. 


Caper sb.^ Forms : a. with -s in sing, 

and pL 4 caperis, 4-6 cap(p)aris, -es, 6-7 oa- 
peres, -ers, -ars, eappars ; without -r in sing. 
6 9 caper, 7 capar ; 7. (from Fr.) 5 -7 capres. 
[Mii. caperis, mperes, a. L. capparis^ a. Gr. mtt- 
irnpis ; in OF, caspres, mod.Fr. cdpre. It. capper 0, 
The final s being treated as the plural sign, esp. in 
sense 2, was at length dropped in the singular. 
Cf. F. capres in Littre.] 

1 . A shrub {Capparis spinosa' in habit of growth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 


rocky places in the South of Europe, 

1382 Wyclif Picc'ics. xii. 5 Tiie erbe caperis [1^88 capparis] 
shai be scatered. xsSr Turner Herbal H lij b, Capers 
is a pricky bushe. 1578 Lytk Dodoens vi. xviii, 680 Ihe 
Caper is a prickley plant or bush almost lyke the Bramble. 
1597 Gerard Herbal ii. cccxxxi. 806 It is generally called 
Cappers in most languages *, in English Cappers, Caper, and 
Capers. x688 R. VimMO, Armoury n, 102/2 Capers hath a 
weak woody stalk, xysx Chambers CycL, Caper, Cap- 
parts. x88x Comh. Mag. Mar. 315 In sheltered nooks the 
cimer hangs her beautiful purpureal .snowy bloom. 

2 . (usiully in pi.) The flower- buds of the same, 
gathered for pickling. 

z48x~9o Howard Housek. Bks. (1841) 311 He bout for 
my Lord, .xxij, Ib, capres. 1566 Gascoigne Stepposes, Wks. 
11587) 58, I will go into the towne and buy orange.s, olives, 
and cappers. xd4x Suckling Let. 56 The Capers which 
will make my Lord of Dorset goe from the Table. *732 


Arbuthnot Rules of Diet I. 244 Capers, astringent and 
diuretic. 2882 Garden 9 Sept, 233/ c "The Capers of commerce 
are the flower-buds gathered while in a young state. 

3. CapMcme, Capuchin Capers, English Capers \ 

the seed-vessels of the Nasturtium {Tropsedum 
maju$\ see Capucine), or of the Caper Spurge 
{^Euphorbia gathered for pickling ; also 

the plants themselves. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 189 Capu- 
cine-Capers, or Nasturces, are annual Plants. X7ax-x8oo 
Bailey, Capuchin Capers, a plant called Nasturces. 1750 
Johnson RamhL No. 51 F 12 The art of making English 
Capers she has not yet persuaded herself to discover. 

4. A sort of scented tea. 

1864 W. Wood Wds, about Tea lo Scented Teas, .a clo.se 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper, 1883 Daily 
News 27 July 6/8 Tea. ..scented Caper 5d. to is. oid. 

5. attrib., as in caper-berry, -bush, -plant, -same, 
-shrub, -tree ; also caper-bean — bean-caper (see 
Bean) ; caper-bush, caper-plant, caper-spnrge, 
different names of Euphorbia Lathyris', caper- 
tree, Busbeckia arborea of New South Wales. 

X885 Bible (R. V.) Eccles. xii. 5 The ^caper-berry shall fail. 
1673 Ray Trav. (1738) II. 14, I found nothing by the way 
but a few ^Caper-bushes. 1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. 
Abr. 209 The rocks on the [Spanish] coast .. abound 
with samphire, .vetch, caper bush. 1882 A. J. C. Hare in 
Gd. IVords Mar. 185 The beautiful *caper plant, which is 
the hyssop of Scripture. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights 
of Kings Wks. 1S12 II. 431 Dear as, to Legs of Mutton, 
*Caper-Sauce. 1609 Bible iDouay) Eccles. xii. 5 The *caper- 
tree shal be destroyed. 

Caper (k^’i’poi), sb.^ [^■PP* abbreviated from 
Capeiole sb. : Florio has It. ‘ capriola a capriole 
or caper in dancing Cf. the vb. ; also cab from 
cabrioht.'\ A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid ; a frisky movement, esp, in dancing \ said 
also of horses ; fig. a fantastic proceeding or freak. 

1592 Greene Upst. Court, in Harl. Mtse. (MMh.) II. 248 
You, Maister Usher of the daundng schoole. .stand upon 
your tricks and capers. x6oo Smaks. A. Y.L. 11. iv. 55 We 
that are true Louers, runne into strange capers- 17x2 Pope 
Sped. No. 408 f 5 An Hour in Secret, wherein he had his 
Frisks and Capers. 1856 Olmstsd Slave States 68 Jane 
[a horse] gave a little sympathizing caper. 

b. 7b cut a caper or capers', to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantastically, t 7b cut a 
caper on nothing : to be hanged. 

1601 SiiAKS. Twel. N. I. iii. 129 And. Faith, lean cut 
a caper. To. And I can cut the mutton too't. i^x Wood 
Aih. Oxon. II. 7262 By his high dancing and cutting of Ca- 
pers . . he did - . sprain a vein. 1708 Mo TTiiux Rabelais iv. 
xvi, Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpole-land had 
been made to cut a Caper on nothing. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 4 f 8 He can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. 
x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey v, xv. 260 Executing .splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2. Comb, caper-ent, the cutting of a caper ; 
caper-cutting a., that cuts capers; caper- wit- 
ted a., of frivolous or unsteady mind. 

<21626 Fletcher Lot>e's PHgr., My poor child.. Your 
caper-cutting son has run away with, a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
WilUams I. 227 (D, » Whatsoever any caper-witted man 
may observe. 187S Browning Aristoplu Apol. 361 Those 
flute-girls— trash who. .fed eye with caper-cuts, 
t Ca'pe^f Obs. exc. Mist. [a. mod.Du. 
kaper privateer, corsair, f. kapen, E.Fris. kapen to 
take away, steal, rob, plunder (see Capjb ».‘-^).] 

I. A piivateer (also caper-vessel) ; the captain of 
a privateer ; a corsair. 

16S7C0LVIL Whigs SuppUc.{.tG^^ 23 Capers bringing in 
their prizes, Commons cursing new excises. 1666 Lamont 
Diary 243 Divers persons contributed to the reaking 
out of smaller Vessels to be capers. 1667 Ibid. 246 A 
caper vessel . . did spleit on upon the Sands, x^^ Treaty 
in Magens Insurances U755‘ II. 447 The Captains and 
Capers shall . . give good and sufficient Security. 1821 Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda, .ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. 

fig. i7X9D'Urfev Pills V. 349 Wit Oipers, play Sharpers, 
loud Bullies. 

t2. A captor, seizer. Sc. Obs. 

X7S9 Fount AiNH ALL Decisions I. 333 (Jam.) The oft de- 
bated cause of the Capers of the two prize Danish ships . - 
tliat they were free .ships, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

Caper sb.^ Sc. Also kaper. [a. 

Gael, ceapaire piece of bread and butter,] *A 
piece of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it ^ (Jamieson). 

i8xs Clan A Bin 1. 21 1 (Jam.) Hugh.. I gave you a 
kaper, and a crogan of milk. x8x8 Trial Sons of Ro& Roy 
107 She gave the deponent bread, butter, and cheese, 
which they call a caper. 

Caper (k^i-paj), sb.^ slang. (See quotJ 

x8si Mayhew Land Labour 1. 287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls). 

Caper (k^’pai), [app. abbreviated from 
Capbiole V . : Florio has It. * eapriolare to caper 
or capriole Cf. the sb.] inir. To dance or leap 
in a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment ; to 
prance as a horse. Also with abotfi, away. 

1588 Shaks, L. L. L. V. ii. 1x3 The third he caper’d, and 
cried AH goes well. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. iu (1643) 22X 
As if it danced or capered up and down. 1691 Boyle Wks. 

II, 282 (R.) Dancing and capering like a kid. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 445 The complete horseman . . may 
let him sometimes prance and^caper and curvet. xSoa 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I, viit. 50 A number of people 


capering about. 1847 Barham Ingol. Leg. (1877) 168 
Capering away in a Spanish bolero. 1859 Tennyson Elaitte 
788. Making a roan horse caper and curvet For pleasure, 
b. transf. and fig. of a singer or singing bird. 
a 1593 Smith Serm. 1. 410 A nightingale . .quavers and 
capers and trebles. 1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 88 
The Italians . . caper with their voyces. 1850 Elackie 
AEschyhis I. Pref. 6 The old Hellenic dialect can caper 
gracefully through movements, that, .would twist our Eng. 
lish tongue into, .dislocation, 
t Caper, Z'. ObsP [f. Capeb To privateer. 
See Caperer and Capering. ' 
t Ca'perate, Obs. [f. L. caperdt- ppl. stem 
of eaperd-re in same sense.] a. trans. To wrinkle, 
b. intr. To frown. Hence Ca*perated///. a. 

x6a3 CocKERAM, Caperate, to frowne. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 372 Its pill more crasse, rugous, and cape- 
rated. 1731 Bailey II. Caperated, wrinkled like a goat’s 
horn. 1775 in Ash. 

Capercailye, eapercailssie (ksepoikei-lyi,/ 

-k^Jzi). Sc. Forms; 6-9 capercailye, -Hie, -ly, 
-le, capercalse, -ealye, -calaeane (-callzie), 7 
-keUy, 7-9 -caley, -cally, 8 -coille, -colze, -colly^ 
(cobberkely), 9 capercailzie, -kayle, caiper- 
eaillie, [Corruption of the Gael, name caputt 
coille (kapol kp*ly<?) great cock {lit. horse) oi the 
wood ((Ttf/ZZ? = genitive of wood). The A for 
is a 16 th c. Sc. way of representing / mouilU, 
as in Sc. spul^e, Fr. cspouilh spoil, and is properly 
represented by lyl\ 

The ^Yood-grouse {Tetrao urogallus), the largest 
of European gallinaceous birds ; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
where, after having become extinct, it has again 
been introduced from Scandinavia. 

1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . Introd. 42 Caper- 
cailye, ane foul mair than ane ravin quhilk leiffis allanerlie 
of barkis of treis. 1596 J . Dalrymple tr. L eslie's Hist. ScoiL 
(1885) 39 The Capercal^e. .with the vulgar peple, the horse 
of the forest. 1630-36 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earl. Sutkd., 
In these fforests. .ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, 
capercaleys. 1C1730 Burt Lett. N. ScotL nZiS) II. 71 The 
Cobberkely which is sometimes called a wild turkey. ^ 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scoil. XX. 307 ( Inveme.ss) The caper coille or 
wild turkey was seen in Glenmoriston about 40 years ago. 
1799 R. Jamieson Ballad, Ld. Kenneth Ellinour, The 
Caiper-caillie and Tarmachin, Craw’d crouse on hill and 
muir. 1830 Lyell Princ. Ceol. (1875) II. in. xlii. 460 The 
larger capercailzies . . had been quite destroyed. 1884 Q,* 
Victoria More Leaves 50 Saw a capercailzie, of which there 
are many here. 

t Ca*perclaw, variant of Clapperclaw. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 60 His Bishopdome was reason- 
ably caperclawed. 

Caper-cotisiji, corruption of Cater-corsin. 
tCaj^erdewsi©, caperdo*cliy. Oh. [app. 
corruptions of Cappadochio.] The stocks ; prison. 

z6oo Heywood I Edw. IF, iv. iv, Wks, 1874 1 . 72 My 
son’s in Dybel here, in Caperdochy, itha gaol Ibid, u I. 
86 He’s in Capperdochy, Ned, in Stafford Jail, for a rob- 
bery. 1663 Butler Hud. i. ii, 832, I here engage myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewsie. 

Caperer (k(?hp 9 r 9 Jt). [f. Caper z'. 'F-erI.] 

1. One who capers. 

1693 Dryden Jtivetial, The nimble caperer on the cord. 
x8ia Byron Waltz x, Columbia’s caperers to tlie warlike 
whoop. 

2 . A caddis-fly {Phryganecl ) ; from its flight. ^ 

x8ss Kingsley Glancus (1878) 208 Caperers and sandflies, 

1863 — Water-bab. So Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn-coloured wings, with long legs and horns, 
t Caperer ~ Caper sb.\ privateer, 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Auiobiog. xii. (1848) 508 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 

■F Ca'perliay,' v. Oh. p f. Caper v. + Hay a 
kind of country-dance.] 

1600 Look About Vbu in Hazl. DodsleyYlh 421 Come, 
c;werhay, .set all at six and seven. 

Caperik, var. of Caprike, 

Caperixtg' (k^i-p»rig), vbL sb.’^ [f. CAPER a + 
-INGM Frolicsome dancing or leaping. 

Marston Sco. Fillanu 193 To shew his spring 
skiU. 1793 W, Roberts Looker-on No, 84 The leaping ana 
capering she (the hare] displays. x868 H klps Realmah x y» 
; (1876) 410 Not to be indulged in caperings of their own. 
i' *1* Ca'periiig’, sbP Obs, [f. Capeb .'».^^+ 
-ING 1.] Privateering. 

X676 W. Row Contn, BlaiFs Autobiog. xii. {1848) 491 The 
Scots capering did not a little irritate the Dutch. 

Ca'perisig, ppfi O- [4 Caper v. -f -ing^.] 
That capers, dancing. 

XS9S Markham Sir R. Griniule xxiv, A winde-taught ca- 
pring Ship. 1597 I^J^ Ft. Ret. fr. Pamass. v. i. 1418 A 
capnnge page. 1698 Rowe Amh. Sieprn. ProL m Nor 
capering monsieur from Active France, 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth u, 'Itiose gallants, with their capering horses. 
Hence Ca'peringrly adv, 

164X Brome yeo. Crew i. Wks. 1873 HI. 366 Most crows* 
Etttxst capringly. ■ ■ 

Caperis, -es, obs. ff. of Caper shiX, the plant. 
Capemait© (kap^'jn^isit). Also 6 capar- 
naite. [f. Capernemm a town of Galilee + -ite.] 
An inhabitant of Capernaum ; hence (with refer- 
ence to John vi. 53 ) A controversial designation 
for a believer in transubstantiation. 
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capilliporm:. 


Hence f CaperamltaB. sd., Capesrnai’tie a., Ca- 
pe:mai*tical a., Cape^mai-tically ad-v,, t€a- 
perna'itisli a.^ f Cape*rnize v, (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the i6th & 17th c.) 

R.mi.EY Deierm. Sacr ament (2841) 175 They 
■which affirm transubstantiation are indeed right Sacramen- 
taries and Capernaites. Heskini Pari. 217 

To be Caparnaites. 1642 JRogers Naaman 230 Cnlh 
ing them Capernaits and Carnall. 2661 S. Fisher Spir, 
Verities Rev, Wks. (167a) 851 No High-climbing Caper- 
naites. .can ever soar high enough to enter. 1642 Milton 
Antmadv, (1851) 234 O raceof Capernaitans. . capable onely 
of loaves and belly-cheere ! 18^ tr. HagenbacKs Hist, 

Ckn Hocir.ll, 338 Cardinal Humbert was carried so far., 
as to interpret the phrase [This is my body] in the grossest 
Capernaitic manner. 2882-3 Schaff Reiig^, Encycl, III. 2368 
The carnal Capernaitic misunderstanding. 1^3-87 Foxe 
A. ^ M, (1684) II. 7/2 The absurd, gross, and Capernaitical 
opinion of the new Schoolmen, a x 6 s 6 Bp. Hall Rem, IVks, 
(x66o) loa They will admit of [no] other then agrosse caper- 
naiticall sence. 2640 Sir E. Bering Saer, (16441 41 
Forbear this carnall barbarisme of eating our Saviours body 
thus Capernaitically. 2643 Herle Aymv. to Feme ^ A 
Capernaitish following the King for loaves. 2624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xxL 98 Did he determen we should hereby 
Capernize & Nicodemize, to., make doubt of Gods power? 
Capemoitie (ksepajnoi-til, sb. Sc, [Etymo- 
logy unknown,] Head, noddle. Hence perhaps 
Oapernoi’ty a,^ Caperaoi'ted. a,, * crabbed, irrit- 
able, peevish* (Jam.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle-headed, wrong-headed ; 
also CaperiLoi’tediiess. 

27x9 W, Hamilton ii. in Ramsay's Wbs,) I thought I 
shou’d turn capernoited. 2769 Herd Se, Songs 11 , 23 She is 
. , Sae caisornoytie, and sae bonny. 2829 St. Patrick III. 42 
(Jam.) His capernoitie's no cure the bizzin' yet wi’ the sight 
of the Loch fairies. 2824 Scott Redgauntht ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and non.sense. 2832-53 Wkistle-Binhie (Sc. 
Songs) Ser. 11, Of the stark aquavitse they baith lo’ed a 
drappie, And when capernutie then aye unco happy. 
Caperoil©, -oilie. * 5 ^. The Heath-pea {Oro- 
bus tuberosus\ or Carmble. 

2TOS Statist Acc. Scot/. {Lanark) XV. 8 (Jam.) Carameile 
or Caperoiles— the root so much u.$ed in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians. 

Caperon, obs. var. of Chaperon a hood. 
Capersome (k^i'pojsi^m), a. [f. Caper 21.+ 
-SOMB.J Given or inclined to capering. 

2^ Aird Life Z>. Moir in MoiVs Wks. I. 29 We are in a 
frivolous capersome humour. 2857 Heavvsegb Saulfi>t^ 
a»6 I’ve never seen a cat. .more capersome. 

Crapes (k^ips), sb, pi. north, dial, and Sc. 
a. Grains of corn to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
sufficiently ground j c. Flakes of meal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been suffi- 
ciently dried. (Jamieson.) 

2642 t!»^srFarm, Bks. { 2856) 103 The chaffe, capes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken off. 2790 
Morrison Poems 110 Wi’ capes, the mill she gard them ring 
. , Then Goodie wi’ her tentie paw, Did capes an* seeds the 
gether ca*. 1796 W. Marshall Vorksk. (ed. 2) L 362 To 
separate the chaff, the capes, and the grain. 2^7-78 Halli- 
■WELL, Capes^ ears of com broken off In thrashing. 

Capestsm, obs. form of Capstan. 

Oapeston©, north, form of Copestons. 

Capet, obs, form of Capot 
Capfnl (kse-pful). [f. Cap sb, + -pul.] As 
much as a cap will contain, .<4 capful of wind 
{JVaut.) : * a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
ft vessel, and passes off’ (Smyth Saiior^s Word^bk.), 
171^ Be Foe Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa'n’t you, 
last night, when it blew but a cap-full of wind ? 2852 I-ongf. 
Cold. Leg, V, At Sea, I was whistling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our jsail, 2.8^ C Eobinson N. S, 
Wales 44 When down the, shaft one' night he picked up a 
capful .of quartz worth £ 20, 

Caphta* -e, obs. forms of Caffa, Coffee. 
t Cap 3 ia*r, Obs. [In F. mpkar, a. Arab, 
khafdrah defence, premium for defence or protec- 
tion, f. khafara to protect, patronize.] See quot. 

X703. Maundrell foum. Jems. (1732) 4 A place where 
we paid our first Caphar. Ibid. 219 The excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men. 2752 Chambers Cycl., 
Caphar, a toll, or duty imposed by the Turks on the Chris- 
tian merchants, who carry or send merdiandise from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem. ■ . ■■ ■ 

Capliamaism [f. Cafkama- 

urn, Aramaic form of Capernaum The 
doctrine of the Capernaites, Also f CaplLa-rnaitei 

»* Capienaitk 

2620 Blount Glossorr., Capkamaiis, 2706 tr. DupMs 
JScel, Hist, xStk C, IL V. 25 The impious Capharnites, 
tm SoUTHKV in a Rm XXXVII. 227 Bishop Ricci .. 
would have taxed him with Capharnaisin, 

Capbtan^ Capiai, var. of Caftan, Cabiai. 
f Caspian, a. Obs. raro'-~K Of or belonging to 
the Cap of Good Hope. 

*7^ Medlev Kolberds CapeG, Hope IL So Capkn wine, 
jl Capias (k«*piaes). Law. [JL capias * thou 
inayest take’.] A writ or process commanding 
the officer to take the body of the person named in 
it, that is, to arrest him ; also called writ ofeepias. 

ITie term Capim includes writs of various kinds ; Capias 
ad resp&ndemum, to enforce attendance at court ; Capias 
sat/spmmdum, after judgement, to imprison the de- 
fendant, until the plaintiffs dSm is satisfied; Capias ut/a- 


gatum, to arrest an outlawed person ; Capias in Wither- 
nam, to seize the cattle or goods of any one who has made 
an unlawful distraint tsee Withernam). 

1467 in E ng. Gilds ( 1870) 390 That no seriaunt take , . for ser- 
vynge of a capias eny thynge but in maner folowynge. 2543 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 14 Payde for ij capias. . 
v\d, 2622 Fletcher Span. Cur. v, ii, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 2648 Prynne Flea, for Lords 52 
Walter Clerke . . was arrested . . upon a Capias U tlagatum. 
1682 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I* 234 If his lordships had 
not appeared, a capias in Withernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed. 1689 Hickeringill 
Modest Jng. ii. 17 Excommunications, Capias’s, Fines, 
and Imprisonments. 2812 Combe (Dr, Sjmtax) Picturesque 
XXV, Near Clifford's-Inn appear’d to stand Of Capiases an 
ugly band. 2865 Dublin Univ. Mag. I. 563 A distinguished 
general officer . . who was just going out to India and who 
had been stopped by a capias, 

Capibara, var. of Capybaea. 

Capidan, obs. form of Cafitan. 

fCa’pidoee, ca*pydois. Sc. Obs. [perhaps 
the same as Capados.] 

2548 A herd, Regist. V. 20 (Jam.) Vij capidocis of velvet. 
Mod. Sc, Capie-dossie, a hairy cap. 

Capie-hole : see Cappy-hole. 

Oapil, -pill, -pyl, var. of Caple, Obs., a horse. 

CapillaceoUS (ksepil^f^Jos). [f. L. capilldce-us 
hairy, hair-like, f. hair : see-ACEOUS.] Of 

the nature of, or resembling hair; hair- like, thread- 
like. Cf. Capillaby 5. Hence Capilla ceously 
adv. ; Capilla-ceo-muTtifld a., divided into many 
hair-like fi laments. 

2732-7 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 2858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 
CapillaceoUS, so slender that it may be compared with the 
hairs of animals. 2877 F. E. Holme Wild FI. Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup, — Submerged leaves capillaceo-multifid. 

II Capillaire (ksepfleT). [F. capillaire maiden- 
hair fern, ad. L. capilldris of hair, capillaris 
herba the maidenhair.] A syrup or infusion 
of maidenhair fern {Adiantum capillus Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillaire. 

2754 Connoisseur No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 27^2 Boswell Johnson (2831J1 1 . 482 He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 2794 Martyn Rousseau* s 
B ot. xxxii. 492 True Maiden-hair, which is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire. 2852 T. Moore Brit 
Ferns (1864) 17 Capillaire . . is prepared by pouring boiliiig 
syrup over the fronds, and flavouring the infusion with 
oraime flowers. 

t Capi'Uament. Obs, [ad. L, capillammt-tim 
the hair collectively, f. capillus hair. Cf. F. ca- 
pillament.’l An organic structure, presenting a 
slender and hair-like appearance ; a hair-like fibre, 
filament ; one of the ultimate ramifications of the 
root of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

2682 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks, Gloss., Capillamenis, 
small hairy threds of the N erves. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet 
I. S.V. A tided s Tongue, The Root is small, and divided into a 
few Capillaments. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. i. i. p 5. 17 
The Nerves are rather solid Capillaraents than small Tubuh, 
2785 Reid Int Powers 83 Capiliament.s of the optic nerve. 

t b. Bot. A filament ; a stamen. Obs. 

c 2720 (Quincy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 
grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned with little 
herbs at the top, are called capillaments, 2727 A. Hamilton 
Hew Acc, E. Ind. IL xxxix, 81 Fruit., with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. 2752 Chambers CycL, Capilla- 
ments, more usually called stamina, 

t Ca|ii’llar, a. Obs. Also 7 capillaare. Jad. 
L. capuidr-is of or pertaining to hair, f, capillus 
hair: cf. F. capillaire, 14th c. in JLittr^.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like. 

1 .S* Capillary 5. 

2602 Holland Pliny Tl. 227 No root at all these Capillar 
hearhes haue. Ibid. 232 Poly tricha & Callitrica (both capil- 
lare herbsi. 

2. «= Capillary 3. 

2612 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks, ^1653) 22 The cutis, .hath 
many capillar veines in it. 2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 
X. 96 The chyle . . sticks in the Capillar veins. 

3. = Capillary a. 

A. Rmn Ckirurg. xxii. s6a If the chink [in fractured 
skull] be only capillar, and hard to be scene . . the Chimr- 
geon may be excused. 2693 Fvelyn De la Quint Compl, 
Card. 1 . 7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. 

Capillazimeter (kapidari-mi'toi). [f. JL, ca- 
piliari-s *f -METFB,] An instrument for determin- 
ing the strength of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attraction. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Meek, 2882 in Syd. Sot. Lex. 

Capillarxness, -ariotis, etc. : see after Capil- 
lary, ■ 

Capillarity (ksepilse-riti). [ad. F. capUlariti, 
f. L. mpilldrds Capillary -i- -ity.] Capillary 
quality ; esp. that of exerting capillary attraction 
or repulsion. Also, capillaiy attraction. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Hat. Phil. 234 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity as it is sometimes -called. 28^ Daubeny 
Atom, The, (ed. a) 315 Theaffinky ofcapUIaoty .. which 
acts solely brt ween the surfaces of the attracting body and 
of that which combines with it 2882 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geal. 111. L iv. § 2. 299 The j^wer pcx^piessed by water of pene- 
trating rocks, in virtue of the porosity and capillarity. 

CsbpiULaxy (kag-pilarf, kaprlari), a, and sb. [f. 
L, capilldris ; see Capillab and -aey 2.] 


A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with hair. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Capillary, of or like hair. 2853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary .surface. 2863 
Possibilities of Great 182 [A whisker] shooting its capillary 
herbage in a curving direction across the cheek. 2885 
Truth II June 932/1 It is as good for the dentists as for 
the capillary artists. 

%. Hair- like ; resembling a hair in tenuity. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 All diaper'd or branched 
over with pure white capillary little veins. 2704 Swift 
Mech, Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 294 Certain capillary 
Nerves. 1742 H. Baker Microsc, u. v. 86 This Dunghill- 
Water abounds, .with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex- 
treamly active. 2812 Pinkerton Petral. I. 261 Capillary 
virgin silver. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot 11. 182 Lesser He« 
losciad, submerged leaves, with capillary segments. 

3. Having a very minute or hair-iike internal 
diameter; as a capillary tube or vessel, 

2664 Power Exp, Philos, n. 142 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or Tube, open at both ends. ^ 166I9 W. Simpson 
Hydrol, Chym. 297 Rain-water . . meeting with capillary 
veins (as I may calf them) or small pores [in the rocks]. 2742 

H. Baker Microsc. n. x. 132 The Blood .. in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. 1819 Playfair Nat Phil. 

I. igi 'Ihe reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rises only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube. x8yx B. Stewart Pleat § 16 A tube of glass 
. .which has a capillary bore. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking place in, capillary 
vessels or capillaries. For Capillary Attraction, 
Repulsion, see those words. 

x8<^ ditle) An Examination of M. La Place’s Theory of 
Capillary Action. 2831 Brewster Optics iv. 30 A drop of 
the fluid.. will be retained by the force of capillary attrac- 
tion, 2836 Todd CycL Anat 1 . 77/2 The capillary system 
, . becomes infinitely less extendeti. 

t 5. See quots. Obs. (^Cf. B. 3.) 

c 2720 Quincy (J.), Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are 
such as have no main stalk or stem, but gro'W to the ground, 
as hairs on the head ; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v., Capillary plants amount to 
much the same with what are denominated acaulose plants, 

B. sb. 

1 1. Anything resembling a hair or collection of 
hairs. Obs. 

2697 Evelyn Numism. vi. 214 As it were Capillaries, hairy 
Lines and tender Rays. 

2. A capillary vessel. Cf. A. 3. esp. One of a 
number of extremely minute blood- ves.sels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

2667 Phil. Trans. IL 512 The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
and Veins. 2744 Berkeley Siris § Mercury, .may justly 
be suspected of hurting the fine capillaries. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Phil. 11 , xxi. 420 Secreted by the fine capila- 
ries . . in the bodies of plants and animals. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat, x. 406 Minute tubes, capillaries, which convey 
the blood to the tissues. 

t3. Bot. A name given apparently at first to 
the Maidenhair P'em, Adiantum capillus Veneris 
(in ancient Lat. Capillus Veneris and herba capil- 
laris\ and thence to other ferns or allied plants. 

[2578 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixviii. 4c^ Apuleius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and Crinita.] 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 351 Somekindeofthe capillaries, which are very 
small plants and only grow upon wals and stony places. 
2692 Ray Disc, n. iv. (17321 191 The leaves of Ferns and 
other Capillaries. 2752 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The ancients 
thought that the capillaries were all without seed, 
f D. Any stemless or acaulous plant. Obs. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hart, (1729) 2x7 Ail Fibrous Plants .. 
Also the Capillaries ; Matricaria, violets, Primroses, etc. 
may now be transplanted. 2675 — Terra (2729)45 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordures. 

Hence t CapiTla-riness = Capillarity ; t Ca- 
pillaTious a. « Capillary ; also CapiUa-rian. a. 
mnee-wd. 

277S Ash^ Capillariness, the state of being capillary. [Also 
in mod. Diets.] 2750 G, Hughes Barbados Its. .capil- 
larious, fringy branches are divided into . . smaller ones. 
2825 Lamb in Life ^ Lett xv. (Wks. 18651 443, I call all 
gocid Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. 
Capillate (kse-pi^t), [nd. L. capilldt-us 
haiiy, f. capilBus hsXix see -ate 2 .] Pumished 
with hair. 

2882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

t Capilla’tioil, Obs. rare. |ad. H., capilld- 
tidn-em, t capilldtus hairy, f. capillus hair.] I'he 
state or condition of being hairy or hair-like ; 
hence, ' comr. a. a hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ; b. a capillary fracture of the skull. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 110 Nor is the humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure caplllations, but in 
a vesicle or little bladder. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Capil- 
iatim, hairiness, a making a thiM hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn,, Capillation . . is a 
Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 
which yet often proves mortal. ■ 2752 in Chambers. 
f Capi‘llatuif©. Obs. rare, [ad, L, capilla- 
/iPz-ns in same sense.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Capillature, a frizHng of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the head. 2722-2800 in Bailey ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Cibpilliform (kapidif^im), [t L. capill~us + 
-FORM.],, Having' the form of a hair; hair-shaped. 
283s Bindley Imtrod, jBo/, '( 1848) 'll. 104 Long capilliforra 
I pedioels. • 
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f| Capillitill.m (ksepili'Jiym). Bot. [a. L. ca- | 
fillithm the hair collectively, f, capillus^ En- 
tangled filamentary matter in fimgals, bearing 
sporidia. {T'reas. Bot. 1866.) 

287% CoQK& Fnngi (1874) 34 spinulose projections 
from the capiUitium. .are the remains of pedicels. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs" Bot. 255 The mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate Capillitium, 

CapillO*ses and sb, [ad. L. capillos-us 
full of hair, f. capUlus^ A. adj\ Full of hair, 
hairy. In mod. Diets. 

B. sk Min. A synonym (in Chapman 1843) for 
Millerite or sulphide of nickel, also called capik 
lary pyrites. (Dana Min. 57.) 
t Ca’pilmute, ca-balmute. Sc. Law. Obs. 
[app. f. capitf CAPhE, Gable horse + mute^ Moot, 
pleading, plea. The synonym cattelmute is f. 
Cattle.] The form of legal action by which the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtained restoration. 

Quoniam AHctchiammia x. Note (Jam.) Forma controver- 
sise vulgo appellatur capibnute^ cabahnute^ vel cattelmute ; 
nam mote vel mute significat placitum, querelam, etc. 

t Capilota'de. Obs. Also 7-8 capirotade, 
-ados. [a. F. capHotade, formerly capirotade^ in 
Rabelais cabirotade^ ad. Sp. capirotata (cf. It. cap- 
perottato)j according to Littrd f. capirote hood, as 
if * a dish with a hood but Scheler and others 
doubt this.] A kind of dish (see quot.) ; fig. a 
cooked-up story, hash, medley. 

1611 CoTGR., Capirotade^ Capirotadoe, or stued meat, 
compounded of Veale, Capon, Chicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and layed upon several beds of Cheese. 1606 
Philup-s, CapHotade t a stew'd meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, carcasses of Capons, Partridges, etc. X705 Van- 
brugh Con/ed. in. ii. What a capilotade of a story 's here 1 
2731-1800 Bailey, Capirotade. .Minc’d Meat. 

Gaping, vbl. sk^ see Cape v. i, and Coping. 
Capisten, obs. form of Capstan. 
t Capi'strate, Obs. rare. [ad. L. capistrat- 
ppl. stem of capisirdre to halter, f. capistmm 
halter.] trans. * To halter, muzzle, or tye * 
(Cockeram 2623). 

Also 1656 in Blount Glossogr, x’jzt-t'&oo in Bailey. 

Capital (kaepital), rAi Forms; 3 capitale, 

5 capital, 6-7 capitell, -el, (7 capitull, -ol), 7- 
capital. [Answers to L. capUell-um in same sense 
(dim. of caput head, or rather of its dim. capiiu- 
lum\ and its representatives, It. capitello, OF. 
capitelj ckapitel, now chapiteau ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj. Capital, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influence 
favoured capiielj) in the 17th c.] 

1 . The head or top of a column or pillar. 

c xapo Land Cokaygiu 69 in E, E. P. {28621 258 pe pilers . . 
Wi|> harlas, and capitale Of grene jaspe and rede corale. 
1413 Lyx>g. Pyigr. Sowte iv, xxxvi. (24831 83 The legges ben 
as it were pylers . . the knees ben the capitals and the feete 
the bases. 1563 Shuts Archit. Bjb, In the Capitel, was 
set Voluta. . for an ornature and garnishment of the Capitell. 
2604 Drayton Owle 6^ From the Base, up to the Capitell. 
1660 Bu)omb Archit. E a, Corinthian Capital!. 2670 Las- 
SELS Voy. Italy II, 257 Four great Pillars . . adorned with 
Capitels . . of brasse guilt. 2747 Scheme Equip. Men of IVar 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
be expressed. 1852 Ruskin Stones Pen. (28745 1. vii. 72 A 
capital is only the cornice of a column, 

2 . The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc. 

271S Desaguliers Fires Impr. 79 Such a Capital will 

wholly hinder the Wind from gomg^ into the Chimney. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Capital of a lanthom . . 
Capital of a mill, fikm Henry Epit. Ckem. (2808) 248 An 
alembic, covered with its capital 

*11 S. A chapter of a book, (for Capitle.) 

28x9 Scott humhoe xxxvii, Holy St. Bernard in the rule 
of our. .profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc. 

Capital, sbP : see B. under the adj. 

Capital (ksepitM), a. and sb:i^ Forms: 3-4 
capitale, 5-7 capitallle, 5-6 oapytal(l, 7 capi- 
toll, 4- capital, [a. F. capital (rath c.), ad. L. 
capifdlds., in legal and ecclesiastical use. The 
actual F. descendant of the L. word is cheptel 
(pronounced cketel).'] 

A. ctdj. I. Relating to the head, 
f 1 . Of or pertaining to the head or top. Obs, 
a xzz'^Ancr. K, 258 Wibuten eddren capitalen pet bledden 
on his hefde, 24S6 Bk. St. Albajzs^ Her. F j, Sparris. .put 
. . by the mauer of an hede, and ij syche sparris ionyt togedyr 
make a capitall sygne. 26x6 Chapman HomePs Batrachom, 

Q Their parts capitall They hid. 2667 Milton P. L.xiu 3S3 
His [the Serpent’s] capital bruise. 26M R. Holme Anmuty 
m. xiii. 34 A Pillar Composed in the Capital part. 

2 , Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life, 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 284^ To haue capytal sentence 

6 be beheded. 1582 Lambarde Eiren. 1. xii. (1588)67 Capital! 
(or deadly) punishment is done sundry wayes, 2770 Lang- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 182/2 Cimon. .narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence. iSw Spectator 29 Dec. 2487 We never 
remember a capital verdict upon such insufficient evidence, 

b. Punishable by death. 

25*6 Frith Purgat. 201 Whosoever hath committed a 
capital crime, Stkadung Serm. \ 2692) 268 The Egyp- 
tians made it Capital to affirm that their God Apis was 
dead, a 2745 Swift Wks, (2842) IL 254 Guilty of a capital 


crime. 2827 Hallam Const Hist, (1876) III. xvil. 330 It 
was capital to preach even in houses. 

t c. Of persons ; Dealing with capital crimes ; 
also, capitally condemned. Obs. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 106 They, as Capytall 
ludges, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. 1632 
Gouge Gods Arrows m. § 60. 295 Putting capitall malefac- 
tors to death. 2644 Prynne Check to Britan. 4 An impeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent, 
td. Fatal. Obs. 

12x626 Bacon (J.) War, which is capital to thousands. 
270X Collier M. Antoninus ii In the Rei^n of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was sometimes Capital to 
the Owner. 

e. Roman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 
1838 Arnold Hist, Rome (1846) I. xiv. 289 The punish- 
ment of a libeller involved in its, diminutio capitis ^ and was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 

1 3 . Said of an enemy or enmity ; Deadly, 
mortal. Obs. 

237s Barbour Bruce in, 2 The lord off lorne . , That wes 
capitale ennyray To the king. 2302 Arnolde Chron. {1821) 
283 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for euer. 2670 
Cotton Espernon i. lu. 109 The Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. (i8o6j IV. Uv. 162 The 
capital enemy of their country. 

4. fig. Of defects, errors, and the like : Fatal, 
vitally injurious, most serious, radical. (Passing 
into sense 6 d.) 

2538 Starkey England 228 You have notyd such [faults] 
as be most capytal 2582 Mulcaster Positio7ts xxxiii. 
(2887)122 Immoderate exercise., a very capitall enemie to 
health. 2622 T. Taylor Cormn. Titus ii. 10 (16x9) 429 It 
is more capitall to smite the master then a strangen 1734 
tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist, (1827) II. n. 34 Hannibal's stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct. 2855 Pres- 
cott Philipp Ilf II. V. (1857) 249 In the outset, he seems to 
have fallen into a capital error. 

II. Standing at the head. lit. zxi^fig. 

6 . Of words and letters : f Standing at the head 
of a page, or at the beginning of a line or para- 
graph, initial {obs.). Capital letters : letters of the 
form and relative size used in this position. 
c 2392 Chaucer A strol. 8 This same bordure is devyded 
..with 23 lettres capitals, 2432-50 tr. Higden Ser.) 
IV. 299 The capitalle letters, .expresse this sentence. 2490 
Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge. .of thepsalmesandchapytres. .ben alle mayde 
fayre. 25% Powel Lloyds Cambria 9 It is easy for the C. 
Capitall to creepe in. 266a Pepys Diary ii June, To have 
the capitall words wrote with red ink. 2676 Moxon Print. 
Lett. 20 Use a Capital Letter, .in all Proper Names. i8ix 
J. Bannatine in Monthly Mag. XXXIy. 420 One very 
modern improvement in writing and printing, .dropping the 
capital letters, except in the beginning of sentences, etc. 

6 . Chief; head-: a. of persons, arch, or Obs. 
cx^S WvNTOUN Cron. vi. xix. 37 Of Jjis Lawch are thre 
capytale. 2462-82 Liber Niger Edw. I Pin Housek. Ord. 
73 This sergeaunt, capitall Battler. 2330 Test. Ebor. (Sur. 
tees) V. 293 Capital Sanctes under God of the aforsaid 
kirkes. 2624 T. Adams DrveVs Baotq. 213 Diseases, which 
be Deaths capitall Chirurgions. dt^zLond. Gaz, No. 1866/4 
The Mayor, Aldermen, Bayliff, Capital Burgesses, and 
Commonalty of. . Waymouth. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. , 
Capital lord . . the lord of the fee. 1810 in Risdon's Surv, 
Devon 426 A Mayor, assisted by 18 capital burgesses. 

b. of mansions, estates, towns, and cities. 
Capital manor', one held in capitCf or directly 
from the King. Capital messuage : that occupied 
by the owner of a property containing several 
messuages. Capital town or Capital sb. 
(see B. a below). 

*539 31 Hen. VI II. v, The saide manour of Hampton 

courte shall . . be the chiefe and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. 2601 Holland Pliny 
1. 125 From thence, .to the capitoll towne of the Arachosians, 
^25 miles. 2643 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 406. 275 The heire 
IS not compellable to assigne unto his mother . . the capitall 
messuage which was his Fathers. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 
924 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City. Ibid. 
XI. 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All generations. 27^ Blackstonb 
Comm. II. 22^ The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
cipal feud of his father’s possessions. I774T.WARTON^ff/. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 28 Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some capital monastery. 1809 Bawden tr. Domesday Bk, 
589 The Abbot of Westminster claims all this because the 
capital manor is given to St. Peter. 

t c. of skips : ‘ Of the line * ; first-rate. Ohs. 

26M Land, Gaz. No. 2397/4 'The Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 Leagues from the Shore. 2766 Smollett 
Hist. Eng, {1804) V. 248 Of these capital ships (those of the 
line), 17 were stationed in the East Indies. 

d. of other things. 

a 25^ More De quat. Novtss. Wks. 83/2, Ii. capitall vyces, 
that is to wit enuye and couityce. 25^7 J. Payne Royal 
Exch, 44 Love ys the capitall affection m men and wemen. 
1672 Milton Samson ^4 To win from me My capital secret. 
2749 Chesterf. Lett. II. clxxxv, x8p The Last Supper, by 
Paul Veronese . . is reckoned his capital performance. 287a 
R. W. Dale Commandnt.q The old traditions, .made Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. 

e. less strictly. Main, leadmg, weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. 

1734 A. Collins Gr. Ckr. Relig. ao Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers. 1767 Gooch Treat, Wounds 182 
These preparatory rules, Muerally necessary before any 
capital operation, Priestley Led. Hist. i. i. 5 

All history has a capital advantage over every work of 
fiction. 2793 W. %ows,ws:s Looker-on No. 47 He. .espoused 
the daughter of a capi^ grocer. 2828 Hazlitt Eng. Poets 
VI. (2870) 146 So capital and undeniable a proof of the 
authors talents. 


7 . In mod. use ; Excellent, ‘ first-rate Often 
as an exclamation of approval. 

2763 Ld. Radnor in Priv. Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 
85 The Hobbema is also a very capital picture. 2792 ‘ G. 
Gambado* Ann. Horsem. yi. (2809)91 He dears everything 
with his fore legs in a capital style. 1835 T, Hook G. Gur- 
ney I, ii, Nobody said capital, or even good, or even toler- 
able. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 26 He was a capital 
companion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 100 Capital, 
Socrates ; by the gods, that is truly good, 

8. Of or pertaining to the original funds of a 
trader, company, or corporation ; principal ; hencef 
serving as a basis for financial and other opera- 
tions. 

2709 Land. Gaz. No. 4534/1 An Act for Enlarging the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of England. 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N.\. i. LX. 98 The capital stock of Great Britain was 
not diminished even by the enormous expense of the late 
war. 2823 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 42 Compelled, .to 
encroach largely upon its capital fund. 1884 Ld. Selbornk 
in Law Rep. 25 Chanc. Div. 689 She may commute into 
a coital sum . . the benefit given to her . . by way of annuity. 

III. t Capital lye : the first or strongest 
alkaline solution employed in the process of soap- 
making. Obs. [Cf. F. capitel in same sense, med. 
L. capitellum ‘aqua saponis vet lixivium’, It, 
capitello ‘ lie to wash and skoure with ’ (Florio). 
So that strictly this is a distinct word.] 

2704 Worlidge Did. Rust, ef Urb. s.v. Soap^ The Magis- 
tral or Capital Lye . . is so strong, that an Egg will swim 
therein. 2732 Bailey, Capital Lees, are tho strong Lees, 
made by Soap-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. sb. [Several elliptical uses of the adjective.] 

1 . A capital letter. Hence To speak in capitals : 
i. e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

2649 G. Daniel Trmarch.,Rich.II, exvii, Noe Character 
so small, But through that Glass appeares a Capitall. 1676 
Moxon Print. Lett. 5 A, B, C,_etc. are Capitals. 2733 
Swift On Poetry 99 When in Capitals exprest, The dullest 
reader smokes the jest. 1872 L. W. Lockhart Fair to See 
I. 4 (Hoppe) ‘And I am 1’ cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensign, speaking in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew's 
harp. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI, Ixviii. 147 The Service- 
book; was amply decorated with pictorial capitals. 

2 . A capital town or city ; the head town of a 
country, province or state. 

2667 Milton P. L. i. 756 Pandsemonium, the high Capita! 
Of Satan and his Peers. 1750 Johnson Ramhl, No. 49 F 4 
He that, like Cmsar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 2853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. ni. ix. 225 § 2 A constant round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capital. 

3 . A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce, The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which they enter into business and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated ; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders, b. Pol. Mcon. 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 

E any, or community, used as a fund for carrying on 
esh production ; wealth in any form used to help 
in producing more wealth. 

[2612 Cotgr., Capital, wealth, worth ; a stocke, a man's 
principall, or chiefe, substance.} 2630-9 Wotton Lett. 4- 
Treat. 459 (K. O.) 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rek vn. (2847) 
442/t Such anticipations upon all kinds of receipts for monies 
borrowed and already spent, that they had no capital for 
future security. 2737-52 Chambers Cycl.z.v., Power given 
by Parliament to the South-Sea Company to increase their 
capital. 2790 Burke Fr, Rev. 52 You began ill . . You set 
up your trade without a capital, 2312)3 Bentham Eniandp, 
CoL Wks. 2843 IV. 412 In i^roportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its dispo.sal, will.. be the quantity 
of its trade. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 442 The gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
2835 McCulloch Pol. Econ. ii. ii. 73 The accumulation, .of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of ca^iital or stock. Ibid. 114 Credit, .enables those 
who have capitals, .to lend them to those who are desirous 
to obtain them. 2863 Fenn Eng, ^ For. Funds zS Bank 
Stock.. is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 287^ Helps Soc. Press, iii. 34 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capital 
to ensure himself a living. 

e. Fixed capital', that which remains in the 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Circulating^ floating capital', that 
which is constantly changing bands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) 1. 11. i. 276 His capital is 
continually going from him in one shape, and returning to him 
in another. Such capitals - . may . . be called circulating 
capitals.^ 2833 MoCulloch Pol. Econ. n. ii. 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools? 
d. fig. ; also phrase. To make capital out ofi to 
j turn to account. 

2847 Helps Friends in C. (2852) I. 28 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XXV. (1869) IV. 314 He tried to make, .political capital 
out of the desolation of his house. 2865 Mrs. Riddell G. 
Geith II. ii. 26 The quietest, most conciliating manners that 
ever a man made capital out of. 2^3 Stevenson Dr. 
Jekyll i. 8 If you choose to make capital out of this accident. 

4 . Fortif. (See quot.) 

I 2706 Phillips, Capital, the line . . drawn either from the 
I angle of the Polygon to the point of the Bastion, or from 
, the point of the Bastion to the middle of the Go^e. 2833 
1 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl., Capital . . is an imaginary line 
I bisecting the salient angle of a work. 
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: 1 5, (See quot) Oh. \ 

'^799 G. Smith Laborat. 1. 3:88 One part of capital or cream 
clay. 

, Capital (k'8e*pital), v. [f. tbe sb,] tram. To 
fornish or adorn with a capital. 

sSgE RusiCiN Stones Ven. I. ix. § 20 They shod and capi- 
lakd the mouldings till they looked like a group of shafts. 

Capitalei. (kse-pitald), ppl. a. [f. Capital sk 
+ a, Furnished with a capital b. 

Supplied with capital (Chiedy in comb.') 

X803 Ann. Rm. I, 383/x The. .sluggish proceedings of an 
under-capitaled community. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. 
i. § vj All Romanesque, massy-capitaled buildings. 1853 
C. Bronte Villeite xx. (D.) The white column capitalM 
with gilding. i 

Capitalhood (kse-pitalhud), [f. Capital sb.^ -i- I 
-HOOD.] The condition of being a capital city. i 
18^ ExaminerT-s N ov. 743 Her [Florence’s] half forgotten i 
dreams of capital-hood are more than realized. 
Garpitalism (kge-pit^ii^z’m). [f. Capital sh.^ -b 
-ISM.J The condition of possessing capital ; the 
position of a capitalist ; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists. 

1834 Tuackemav Newcomes 11 75 The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florae. ^ 1877 A. Douai Better 
Times 10 This institution of private capitalism is of a 
comparatively recent origin. 1884 Pall Mall G. ii Sept. 6/1 
A loophole for capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 

Capitalist (kje-pitalisi;), [f. Capital j5.2 + 
-IST.J One who has accumulated capital ; one 
who has capital available for employment in 
financial or industrial enterprises. Also atirib. 

*7921 A. Young Trom. France 529 A gross evil of these 
dhect imposts is, that of moneyed men, or capitalist. s, escap- 
ing all taxation. 1823 Coleridge Table-t. 27 Apr., The 
poor-rates are the consideration paid by . . capitalists for 
having labour at demand. 1843 JDisraeu Sybil (1863) 95 
“[^e capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense wealth; we 
sink, lower and lower ; lower than the beasts of burthen. 
1867 J. B. Quest, /or Re/d. Farit. 213 The capi- 

tali.st class. 

Capitali’stic, [f- Capitalist + -ic.] Of 

or pertaining to capitalists. 

*877 A. Douai Better Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
capitalistic production. *884 Christian U nion (Af. F.) 24 Apr. 
290 The sutistitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 
Capitalizatioxi. (kae.-pitabiztfijbn), [f. Capi- 

TALlZB-f-ATIOK.] 

1. The action of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value, 

z86o Sat. Rm. IX. 3/2 Her creditors, .agreed to the capi- 
talization of their ovemue dividends. i88< Sir H. Cotton 
in Lwm Rep. 30 Chanc. Div. 243 The profits . . were to^be 
capitalized, and she was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization. 

% Conversion Into a capital city. 

1865 Fail Mali G* 9 Oct, 10 Florence is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

3. The action of pnnting in capitals, 

x 8(S4 in Webster, etc. 

GapitaliK0 (kae’pitHbiz), 71, [f. Capital sb.^ 

+ -IZE.] 

1. tram. To convert into capital. 

1868 Rogers Fol, Econ. xxiii. (cd. 3) ^07 Notes bearing 
interest* to be subsequently capitalised into a funded debt. 
*885 Sir E, Kay in Ltem Times Rep. LII, 369/2 The com- 
pany were authorised.. to capitalise the reserve fund. 

*878 N.^Amer. Mm, CXXVIL 241 They should 
teach us to capitalize our philosophy. 

3. To convert (a periodical income or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time. 

2836 7V«v« 22 Jan., As totheproject of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. xM.i Gen. P. Thompson Audi AH* 
III. cxlv, 131 The hundred millions . . must be, as the term 
learnt in France I think is, capitalized. 

3* To print in capitals, nonce-use. 

Whipple Ess. 4* Rev. It 264 Capitalizing the names 
of abstract qualities. ■ 

Hence Ca'pitalized Oapitalizar (kse'pita- 
loi:z9i) sb.j Ca'pitalizing: vbl. sb. 

1863 Gladstone B'manc. Sfatem. 33 The capitalized value 
of the income. zl 3 ®o A ileatik Monthly Dec, 849 The ad- 
ministrator^^of capital and labour is not a mere middleman ; 
he is a capitalizer. i88« W, B. Wieden S^. Emo Eabor 
a8 SmaJI farmers , . are almost always capitalizem. 18B0 
Ail(mik hfonikly Dec. 848 Capitalmng; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capital. 
GapitiJldss (k®e'pitSijbs), a. [f, Cahtal sk 
-b-LB-HS.] Without capita! ; having no capital 
x866 Crump Banhinf ii, 65 Dishonest speculation which 
thoroughly bad and capitalless houses have practised. 

CamtaHy ikge*p!tS!i), [f. Capital a. + 

-LY sC] In a capital manaer* 

I. In a manner involving loss of ■ life, as in . Ta 
or accuse capiiaiif. 

*6«9 N. Brent tr. Sarpfs /fist Come. Trmt (S676I 410 
lliORc that are infected with Heresie ought to be proceeded 
j^gadnsi!: capitally* Br. Patrick Comm. Gen* xlii, 15 He 
was punished capitally. *74* Middlstok Cicero I. v. 378 
The |>eo|>k could nm condemn, nor even try a man capitally- 
s%7 riiwjLWALL Grme IV. xxxv. 396 He was capitwiy im- 
peaclwtl 


2. Fatally, seriously. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. c, 394 So capitally bad. 174s 
Richardson Pamela II. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
the Conceited, and the Thoughtless, err capitally. 1835 I. 
Taylor Spir. Despot, ix. 376 Those who are capitally . . in 
fault. 

3. Principally, mainly, eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 586 The commerce.. so 
far as it depended on that ai tide, which was very capitally 
too. 1836 Foster in Life 4* Corr, (1846) II. 304 Capitally 
fantastic, witty, and brilliant. 

4. Excellently, admirably. 

1750 Warburton Jzdian Wks. 1811 VIII. 90 The action 
too was capitally interesting. xSto Scott Let. in Lockhart 
(1842) 191 Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 331 You understand me capitally, 
Socrates. 

5. In capital letters : in large characters. 

17SS Young Ce7ttmtr^ vi. Wks, IV. 259 In heaven’s, .effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the Dignity of Man. 

Oa'pitalness, [f. Capital a. h- -ness.] The 
condition or fact of being capital. 
l6zi Cotgr., Capiialiiti capitalnesse ; or a capitall fact. 

II Oapitan (kapita-n, kse'pit^n). Also 8 capi- 
dan, ( 7-8 captain.). [Sp. cafilan Cattain.] 
Mostly attrih.y as in Capitan (or Captain) Pacha, 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
capitan galley = next. 

[1688 Land. Gaz. No. xyzofz The Captain Bas.sa or Ivord 
Adrniral. vwj ibid. No. 4336/6 The Captain Pasha will go 
. . with the Gaflies . . into the Archipelago.] 1755 Smollett 

? uix, (1803) II. 150, I rowed in the capitan galley of the 
hree I.anthorns at Navarino. 1835 Willis Pencillings 
II. v. 96 He was formerly capitan pasha, or adiniral-in-chief 
of the fleet, a 1849 J. C, Mangan Poems (1859) 182 Many 
a C^xtan, and bey. 

I) Capitana (kapita-na). [It., sp., and Pg. 
capitana in same sense, prop, adj., fern, of capitan, 
- 0 , qualifying nave ‘ ship * or other word.] The 
chief or admiral’s ship. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the Gallies 
of Naples. . was in a great storm cast away. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II, V. 315 Algiers lost . . their Capitana or Admiral. 
1843 Prescott Mexico 11. iv. (1864) 87 Orders were given . . 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral’s ship. 

Ca*pitanate. [ad. It. capHanato.l The office 
of a Capital] o. 

1818 J. C. Hobhouse Hist. Xllustr. 523 Ye.. were. .in- 
jured first by what was called a Senate,' then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Capitalize, obs. form of Captain. 

IlCapitauo (kapita*m?). [It. ;«= Captain.] A 
captain, headman, or chief. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 283 The Prasfcctus otherwise called 
the Capitano . . over all their [Venitian] forces. 1705 Ad- 
dison Italy 87 The chief officers of the commonwealth 
are the two Capitaneos. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
xxo, I made him a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz. 1847 Disrabu Tancredv. viii. 

CapitaneiWf ^ see Captainky. 

Capitate (km'pit^r’t), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
capitUt-us headed, f. caput ^ capit- head : cf. next, 
and see -ate^ 2 .] 

1. Having a distinct head, knob-headed, 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., Gudgin, capx- 
I tate and not capitate. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, 274 
[The Pistil] capitate, forming a little round head. 18^ 
Dana Zooph. 135 Tentacles long and capitate. 

2. Bot, Having the inflorescence in a close 
tenninal cluster or head, as in composite flowers. 

x686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 285 The capitate Herb, whose 
flowers are fistular, 1794 Martyn Roussearts Bot. x. 103 
Capitate flowers like the thtstles. 1^1 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI* V. 298 Dense-headed Rush, or Capitate Rush. 

Hence Ca'pitated///. a., with same meaning. 
1^ Grew Anal. Flowers App. § 15 Without Stalk.Sj that 
is, Capitated, 'as in Scabious, 1763 Ekret in Phil. 1 ram. 
LHt 132 Having a globular or capitated stigma. 
Capitate (kae*pittffl:), v. Math. [f. as prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Cayley Mem. Semhmartanism Amer. Jml.Matk. 
VII I. ro We capitate a symbol by prefixing to it a number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it : 
thus S 53 tn&y be capitated into 5552* 6552, etc. 
Capitation (kaepit^*Jhn), [ad. L. capitation- 
em (sense 2 ), f. caput, capit- head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb, : see prec. and 
-ATION.] 

1. The counting of heads or persons. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World ti. 418 This law of capitation. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 360 For not performing 
the commandement of God concerning capitation. 

2, a. The levying of a tax or charge by tbe head, 
i. e. upon each person. I?. A tax or fee paid for 
each head ; a tax, o. A pajrment or fee of so 
much per head from pupils, etc. 

1641 Ewks {title), Speech, touching the Bill of a Capi- 
tation or Poll-money* 1696 hVTtmhi. Brief Rel. JiSs?) 
IV, 156 To make the whole capitation about $ millions. 
1745 Fielding True Pair. Wks. 177S IX, 317 Demand- 
ing two railHons, to be immediately raised by capita- 
tion. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 281 According to the 
last capitation, there were 166*871: Jews in Poland . . who 
paid the tax. Ibid. 46^ All other religions are. .included in 
this system of toleration, on paying a certain capitation. 
Mod. Tbt Head ^ Masters salary, paid partly by a capita- 
tion on each pupil. 


3. Attrih. and Comb., as capitatiomcomumpHon, 
-tax', also t capitation-drugget;, stuff, etc, (see 
quots.) ; capitation grant, a grant of a certain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditions, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. 

1886 Pall Mall Q, 19 Oct., We find, .the average ^capita- 
tion consumption of tobacco about 8 lb. 3 oz. 1690 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, ‘^Capitation-Drugget, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Tax of that Name. i86a Sat. Reif. 
IS Mar., It would be quite possible to merge several of the 
existing grants [for education] into a single ^capitation 
grant. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, *Capi- 
tation Stufe, and Shalloons. 1776 Adam Smith IF. N. 
(1869) II. V. ii. 466 *Capitatioii taxes are levied at little ex- 
pense. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 112 A capitation 
tax upon pilgrims to the temple of Jagannath. 1701 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3740/4 An Olive ^Capitation Wastcoat. 

Capit'ativej a*, ff. L capitat- (seeprec.)+-lVE,] 
Reckoned by the head ; ‘ per head 

1879 Gladstone in Cent. Sept. 571 The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce. 

t Ca’pitaynate, *SV. Obs. [f. capitayn, obs. £ 
Captain + -ate 1 ] A captainship. 

IS93 1 ^®® Diary (1842) 43 Jan. 7th I receyved letters from 
the Lord Lasky from his capitaynate in Livonia. 

11 Ca'pite (k 06 ' pit/). L., ablat, of caput head, 
occurring in the phrase tenere in capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief ; whence tenant, tenure in 
capite, and attrib. uses, as capite-lands, and the 
treatment of capite in Law Diets, as * The name of 
a tenure (abolished by Act 12 Chas. II, xxiv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown 

1616 Bullokar s.v. Capite, a tenure, when a man holdeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his crowne. a 1626 
Bacon Use Cotn. Law {1636) 39 If a man be seized of capite 
lands and soccage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole. 1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 291 A single rood of 
capite-land will bring the whole estate into wardship. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenure that holdeth im- 
mediatly of the King, as of his Crowne. 1755 in Johnson. 

t Capite-berne. Sc. Obs. Alsocapy-. [app. f. 
cappit, Capped or Caped + Fr. * berne a kind of 
Moorish garment, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare’ (Cotgr,).] Perh. a cape or hood. 

S4.73 Bcc. Ld. Treas.Scoil, I, 29, ij^ elne ofblak for a 
clok and capiteberne for the Quene. **474 Ibid. 22, 
elne of satyne^ to lyne a cipiberne of the Kingis clok. Hid. 
24, V quarteris of vellus to lyne a capitbirne for a riding 
gowne to the King. 

Capiteld, -^e, -il, obs. ff. Capital, Capitlb. 

Oapitellate (kapi’telrit), a. [f. L. capitellum 
(see next) - 4 - -ate ^ 2.] Furnished with a capitel- 
liim or small head j terminating in a small knob, 
Cf. Capitate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 240 Stigma capitellate. 

il Capite’Utim. [L. dim. of caput (or its dim. 
capitulum) head.] A little head. In Bhys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerus or upper arm. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 148 A rounded prominence, 
called the capitellum, which joins the outer bone of the 
fore-arm or radius. 

t Caqpitle. Ohs. Also 4-5 itil, -ytle, -itel©. 
[a. CNF. capitle L. capitulum, dim. of caput 
head. Another form of Chapitle, chapter.] 

1. ? A chapter ; or ? a capital city. 

1340 Ayenb. 43 pe zenne of ham jzet . . purcbaceh )?e stryfs 
and he werres in cites o]>er ine capiteles, ojier betuene |>e 
he^e men. 

2. A chapter of a book (or the like). 

1340 Ayenb. i pise byeh W capiteles of h« hoc uol^inde, 
iCZ3i^ Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 134 As tellib h® Gospel of 
Joon in he same capitle. C1430 lvdg. Bochas i. x. (1554) 
20b, In this Capitle ied. chapitle) [Bochas] gan direct 
his stile I'o write the story. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 61 
Capytle, or chapytle, or captur, capitulum. 

3. A summary. 

1382 Wyclif Hebr. viii. x Forsotbe a capitle vpon tho 
thingis that ben seid. 1388 Ibid. (Gloss) A capitil, that Is 
a schort comprehending of many thingis. 

Capitol (kse'pit^). Forms: 4 capitole, (-hole, 
-oly^, 4-5 capit-, capytoile, -olio, 7 capitoll, 
7 - capitol. [ME. capitolu, capitoile, a. ONF. 

Parisian capitoile ( - It. capitolio),^^. h. 
capitdlium, a derivative of caput head. The mocl.F. 
capiiok and Eng, capitol are new adaptations of 
the L,] 

1. Literally, A citadel, on 'the head or top of a 
hill esp* I'he great national temple of Rome,.' 
dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Saturnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
line) Mill; sometimes applied to the whole hill 
including the arx or citadel 

1375 Barbour Bruce I. 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he [Caesar] Throw thaim of his consaill priue, Slayne. 
c *386 Chaucer Monkes T. 713 This lulius to the capitolie 
[z/.r. capitolye, capithole, capitoile] went. ? ex 1400 Morte 
Arth. ^ At Rome . . Appere . . In h€ kydd capytoile before 
he kyng selvyne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 10 Brenus . . wanne and 
conqiierid to Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. x6os 
Shaks. ftd. C. i. iii* 36 Comes Caesar to the Capitoll 
to morrow? 167s Milton P. R. iv. 47 There the Capitol 
thou seest. .On the Tarpeian rock. 1838 Arnold Rome I. 
315 The commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 


CAPITOSE, 
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CABITOIiUM, 


. b. transf. and fig. 

(C? 1630 Drumm. of JtlAWTH. Poenis Wks. fi7ix) 29 The spot- 
less spirits of light . . Greet their great victor in his capitol. 
x68a Sir T.^ Browne Ckr. Mor. 26 Triumphs not leading 
xtp into Capitols, but up into the highest heavens. 175s 
Chambers CycL s.v., Antiently the name capitol was-.ap- 
plied to all the^principal temples, in most of the colonies. 

2. U. S. ‘ The edifice occupied by the congress 
of the United States in their deliberations. Also, 
in some states, the state-house, or house in which 
the legislature holds its sessions ’ (Webster). 

2843 Penny CycL XXVII. 98 The president's house is 
situated at the opposite extremity of Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol. 

Hence Capito-lian, Capi'toline a.y of or per- 
taining to the Capitol ; Capitoline games : games 
in honour of Capitoline Jove, 

2618 Holyday Juvmai 142 He could not add the capi- 
tolxan oaken garland to the Alban olive garland. ^2822 
Shelley Liberty vii, Gold profaned thy eapitolian throne. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 508 Amraonian Jove, or Capitoline, 
was seen. ^ *ac 1789 Burney Hist, Mus. (ed. 2) II, i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] . . the Capitoline games 
were abolished, 

Capitol(l, obs. form of Capital. 

Capitose (kaepitJu-s), a. [f. L. caput ^ capita 
head + -osB-J a. Having a large head, b. Obstin- 
ate, headstrong, 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

j} Capitoill (kapit?d). [F. capitotd, a. Pr. 
capital : -late L. capitoHum^ for capiiuhnn chapter, 
town -halt] A name given to the municipal 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

*7S3 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour 
IV. 243 'I'iieir eschevins were called capitouls. 2818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 347 The capitouls of Toulouse pretend 
to an extravagant antiquity. 

t Capitoillate. Oos. Also eapitolat, -ulate. 
[ad. Fr. capitouiat, f. capitouli see prec.] a. The 
dignity of a capitoul. b. A ward or quarter of a 
city presided over by a capitoul. 

2586 T. B. La Primattd. Pr. Acad. (1589) 591 The Stats 
yeerely held in the Provinces,^ the Mairalties of townes, 
Shreevalties, Consulships, Capitolats, & Church- wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty. 2753 Chambers 
CycL Supp. s.v., I'holouse is now divided into eight capitu- 
lates or quarters. 

Capitulant (kapi-ti/n^nt). [a. F. capitulant, 
pr. ppie, of capitukr to Capitulate.] One who 
capitulates. 

.*®3S>:S7 Alison Hist. Europe xxvii. f 90 Gaining pos.ses- 
sion of the fortress which the capitulants held. 
Capitiilar (kapi'ti/Hni), a. and sk [ad. metl. 
L, ci^itutdrds adj„ capituldre sb., f. capitulum in 
its various senses : see below.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

16x2 CoTGR., Capitutaire, capitular ; of, or belonging to, 
a chapter. ^ 2652 Life leather Sarpi in a ca- 
pitular act ion. . should be sent forth two Aiio.stolical Briefs. 
1747 Carte Hisi.^ I. 787 Seizing the temporalities of 
bishops and capitular bodies, 2862 A. B, Hope Eng. 
Cathedr, x^th C. 182 Some of the old cathedrals had been 
served by chapters of canon.s, others by inonk.s— all were 
hereafter to be capitular. 

2. Fhys. Of or pertaining to a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. Capitulum 2 . 

2872 Mivart EJem, Anai. 28 The first of these articular 
sources is termed ‘capitular*, 2882 — Cn:/ 37 One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. Bat. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
docs, 2846 Worcester cites Loudon ; and in mod. Diets 

B. sh. [various elliptical uses of the adj.] 

T. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

2726 Ayliffe Farergon 201 The Chapter may.. make De- 
crees and Statutes which shall bind the Ch.-ipter itself and 
all its Members or Capitulars, 2762 Sterne Tr. Skandy 
(1802) IV. 20 The dean of Strashurg .. the capitulars and 
domiciiiars (.capitularly assembled^ . . all wished, etc. 

2. «= Capitulary B 2. 

x66o Jek. 'Faylor Rule Conscience iv. i. (R.l 7’he c.apitu1ar 
of Charles the Great joyns dicing and drunkenne.ss to- 
gether. 2752 Chambers Cyci. s.v,, In tliese capitulars did 
the whole French jurisprudence antiently consist. 2809-20 
Coleridge Friend ii8i8j I. 142 Nothing gives us a better 
notion of the . . French monarchy, than the third capitular 
of the year 81 1. 

S. ? A law or statute of a chapter, or of an ec- 
clesiastical council ; a canon ; also fig. 

a. 1667 Jkr. 'Favlor Senn, (1.6781 90 Our Blessed Saviour 
made those capitulars and canons of ^Religion. 2721-2800 
Bailey, Cnpitutars, ordinances or injunctions of kinj^s or 
bishops, about Eccle.siastical Affairs. 2752 Chambers CycL, 
Capitular or capitulary, denotes an act passed in a chapter, 
either of knights, canons, or religious. 

4. ? A heading or title of a chapter. 

1846-7 IvIa.s,kell Pit. I. p. liv, Here must be men- 
tioned a Capitular which not untrevuiently is to l.>e met with 
in MSS, of the New Testament in English . Here begyn- 
nythe a rule, that telHth in whiche chapitris of the bible.. 
ye mown fynd the episilis and the gospels’. 

t Cafpi’tiHaxIy, mIp. Oh. [f. Capitulaeo. 

+ -LY “-] In the form of, or as, a chapter. 

2702 Acc. Transact. Present Coievocatiou 5 The Dean and 
Prebendarys .. meeting Capitularly in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. 2722 Swift Let. Mr. .SV. yohn 11 May (R.) You could 
do nothing but when all three were capitularly met. X761 
Isee.CARlTULAE B. ■ 


Capitulary (kapi-tiz^lari), a. and sb. [ad. 
nied.L. capituldritis, -turn in same senses ; F. 
capUtilaire. Cf. Capitular.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter. 

2774 T. Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry III. § 35 (R.) The 
register of the capitulary acts of York Cathedral. 2861 
Times 23 May {Milan), The Capitulary Vicar has prohibited 
the clergy from taking part in the approaching national fete. 

B. sb, 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. ? Ohs, 

2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) III. 298 The grand dean 

• .adjourned the chapter- .and retired with 22 capitularies. 

2. A collection of ordinances (in mod.L. called 
capztula), especially those macie on their own 
authority by the Frankish kings. 

2650 Elderfield Tythes 211 And the capitularies [say] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 2747 Carte 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 240 Enjoined by the capitularies of Charle- 
Mague. 2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 54 We 
have also an ordinance of 829, the Capitulary of Worms, 
2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. 10 Germany, exxept in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. 

2824-9 Landor Jmag. Conv., Southey ^ Parson 1. All that 
portion of our metre . .ranged under the capitulary of lyric, 

t Capi*tulate, ppi- at. Obs. [ad. med. L. 
capituldUus, pa, pple. of capituldre ‘ capltulis ali- 
quid distinguere ’ (,Du Cange), to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capitulum head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of caput head.] 

Reduced to heads ; agreed or laid down in a 
number of distinct heads or items ; stipulated. 

2528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . ^ It is capitu- 
late between the king's highness and the French king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 1574 Hellowes Gtteuards 
(t- 577 ) *9 it was a law made and capitulate by the 
Lawyers. 2^ Holland Ln>y xxiv. yi, 512 It was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that.. the river Himera, etc. 

Capitulate (kapidiz/kit), v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed : see -ati S.j 
fl- trans. To draw up in chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to specify, enumerate. Obs. 

1593 Lodge Win. Longbeard Eijb, The lawes. .which we 
capitulate at sea are not.. used on lande. 2608 Topsell 
Serpents 600 The places of serpents abode being thus 
generally capitulated. CX645 Howell Lett. (1678) 216. 
1678 Marvell Def. Wks. 2875 IV. 282TheD1scour.se 
. . capitulates that Mr. Howe should by efficacious intend 
infalilbility, etc. 
fb. intr. 

2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 81 For an assay., of his 
pen, he capitulated on the births of monsters. 

’f‘2. intr. To draw up articles of agreement ; to 
arrange or propose terms ; to treat, bargain, parley. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Pten. IV, in. H 120 Percy, Northumberland, 
..Mortimer, Capitulate agjainst vs. 2618 Sir T, Lake in 
Fortesene Papers 38 He did not intend to capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Call Unconv. siiC7 Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. ^ 2697 Dampier Voy. (2729) I. 220 The 
Spaniards . . capitulated day after day to prolong time. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (iStxj VII. 344 It had the ap- 
pearance of meanly capitulating with you, z8i^ Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp, Xll. 355 We must not capitulate with 
mutiny in any shape. 2820 Southey Ess, (2832 1 1 . 322 Those 
magistrates, . who capitulated with the. .agricultural rioters, 
and . .acceded to the demands cf a mob, 

t b. With various constructions : To make con- 
ditions, stipulate, agree. Obs. 

2580 North Plutarch (2676) 965 Plemminius. .did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia iv. (2590) 432 To capitulate what tenements they 
should have. i6oz^ Segar Hon. Mil. Civil in. xiii. 126 
Two gentlemen capitulate to fight on horseback. 2715 De 
FoeHou. <$• fust. (2842; 16, I capitulate for so much justice 
as to explain myself. 2818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst, iv. 
The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

“t 3. trans. a. To make terms about, agree upon 
the terms of ; to formulate, arrange for, conclude, 
b. To make the subject of negotiation. Obs. 

2593 Ixidge JFwjt. Longbeard Fijb,A peace lately capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagobert, kinge of France and GrimoaldL 
a 1649 Cras I. Was. 230 He had no Commission . .to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. 1662 Webster Thra.. 
cian Wonder ii. i. How dare you, sir, capitulate the cause ? 

4. intr. To make terms of surrender ; to sur- 
render or yield on stipulated terms, in opposition 
to surrendering at discretion. The ordinary use ; 
said of a general, force, garrison, fortress, town, etc. 

2689 Luttrell Bri^ReLi%Bs 7 ) L 547 The 12th, the duke 
of Gourdon beat a parly, and desired to capitulate. 2703 
Loud. Gaz. 4160/3 The Castle of Mittau began to capitulate 
the 24th instant. 1769 Robertson Ckas. V, Y, v. 439 Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trevulci to capitulate. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time in. 260 Washington, .after defend- 
ing himself one day, capitulates. 

jig. 2724 SPfct. No. 566 r 8, I still pursued, and,^ about 
two o'clock this afternoon, she thought fit to capitulate. 
2842-4 Emerson Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 21 , 1 am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
b. trans. To surrender upon terms. 

2847 R. Hamilton Rew. ^ Punishm. vL (1853) 264 We 
cannot capitulate the premises. 2870 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., 
The new Minister, .seems, .disposed to the policy of capitu- 
lating France. 

Flence Capi^tnlabed ppl, a, Capiimlatmg 
vbl. sb. SiXiA ppl. a. 

x$86 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 332 A Cosmbate capitulated, 
that is to wit, a Combate, wheriu are set down© . . diuers 


Articles or conditions, as to the manner of the battaile. 
2634 Earl Orrery Partkenissa (1676) 281 This capitulating 
Tray tor. 2753 Smollett Cf. Fathom (2784) 25472 He put 
on his capitulating face. 

Capitulation. (kapi^tiz^Ds -Jon), [a. F. capitu-> 
lation, ad. med.L. capiiuldtion-em, n. of action f. 
capiitildre to draw up under heads.] The action 
of the verb Cafitolate. 

f 1. The action of arranging in chapters or heads ; 
a portion of a work so arranged. Obs. 

1613 R. C. TaMe Alph. (ed. 3) CapiUdation, dxstinguish- 
ir^ by parts, bringing to hands [? heads], 

a. A Statement of the heads of a subject ; sum- 
mation, summary, enumeration ; cf. recapitulation. 

2579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (2599) This is the capitula- 

tion and summe of them [the conditions of a convention]. 
1638 Heywood Port Piety 264, 1 should but spend paper in 
a meere capitulation of their names. 2882 Stevenson Men 
^ 224 Capitulation is not description. 

t3. The making of terms, or of a bargain or 
agreement ; stipulation. Obs. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Paesie (Arb.) 298 In conuersation 
simple, in capitulation .subtill and mistrastfulL 2647 Clar- 
endon Hist. Reb. vl /1843) 347/2. 2721 Strype EccL Mem. 

I. 1. xii. 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should do. 

tb. //. Articles or terms of a treaty, stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Obs. 

2580 North Plutarch (1676) 377 The capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were the.se. 1667 Treaty in 
Magens Insurances II, 530 The Kings of Great Britain and 
Spam shall . . keep . . all and singular the Capitulations 
in this present Treaty agreed. 1721 Strype EccL Mem. 

II. I. xxvii. 222 Soldiers .. had been paid for their service 
. . according^ to their capitulations. 2728 Morgan Hist. 
Algiers II. iv. 285 The Capitulations between his Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally, 

f e. An agreement on specified terms, a cove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Obs. 

*535 Gardiner in Strype EccL Mein. I. 11. Ixv, 162 In. 
case.. any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitulation by force of the emperor. 1642 Bridge Wound. 
Consc. Cured i 4. 29 Then the Doctor comes to the matter 
of capitulation or covenant. 2691 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(2857) II. 212 The French at Moils had already broke their 
capitulation with the burghers. 2798 Dallas Amer. Law 
Rep. II. 459 'rhe rights which descended to him in con- 
sequence of his father’s original capitulation. 2843 Pres- 
cott Mexico VH. iv. (1864) 444 The terms of his [Columbus] 
original ‘ capitulation ' with the crown. 

d. spec, (a.) The agreement or conditions sworn 
to by the former German emperors at their election. 
{bi) The agreements made by the Swiss cantons 
with foreign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took service under them, {c.) The 
articles by which the Porte gave special immunities 
and privileges to French subjects ; extended subse- 
quently to those of other nations. 

2622 Prot. Princes in Rushw. Hist. Cell. I. 74 As was 
agreed upon in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Law of the Empire. 2756 Nugent Gr, Tour II. 26 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 472 EurojJean merchants live here in .. 
splendour and safety . , owing to particular capitulations 
with the Porte. 2863 Kinglake Cnwfls (2876) L viii. 216. 
1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. 209 The system of 
military capitulations . . by the Cantons. 1884 Twiss Law 
Nations I. 463 It may be doubted whether the term * Ca- 

f itulations * came into use before the Treaty of 2535 between 
'ranee and the Porte. 

4. The making of terms for surrender ; the action 
of surrendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms. 

26150 Cromwell Let. 28 Dec. (Carlyle) The gentlemen you 
desire . . to treat and conclude of the capitulation, 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, V. iv. 407 Clement . . was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk L 
L i. 17 In Greece to offer earth and water was the sign of 
capitulation. Mod. The capitulation of Metz, 
b. The instrument containing the terras. 

1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. 111 . 9, I. .enclose the capitula;- 
tions of Breda and Gertruydenberg. x849r5o Alison Hist. 
Europe VI I L Iv. § 34. 590 At daybreak the capitulation was 
signed.^ 

Capi*tllIator« [agent-noun in L form, from 
Capitulatis V.} One who capitulates. 

26x2 CoTGR., Capiiuleur, a capitulator. 1632 in Sher- 
wood J 2846 in Worcester; and in mod. Diets. 
0apitlllatO3?y (kapi-tizHato^n), a. [f, as prec. 
F-OBT.] Of or pertaining to capitulation; cf. 
recapitulatory. 

1833 Lamb Elia (iSdo'i 243 In their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments ? 

Capitule, -till, obs. ff. Cafitle, Capital. 
il Capitulum (kapi-tizHt>m). [L. ; dim. oi caput 
head.] A little head or knob. 

1. EccL A short * lesson ‘ from Scripture. 

2753 in Chambers CycL Supp. 2885 M'^Ckie Sketches ^ 
StzuL ag The last page of the capitula of St. John’s Gospel. 

2. JFviys. ‘ A protuberance of bone received into 
a hollow portion of another bone ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2753 in Chambers CycL Supp. 2882 Mi\’aht Cat 37 They 
articulate with the heads, or the capitula, of the ribs. 

3. Bot. ‘ A close head of sessile flowers. Also 
a term vaguely applied among fungals to the re- 
ceptacle, pileus, or peridium ’ ( Treas. Bot.). 

2722-28^ Bailey, Capitulum [among Botanists] is the 
Head or Flowring Top of any Plant. 2830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst.Bot, 206 The neutral florets, .being quite open in very 


Mb: 


CAPKm- '' 

many capittila, i86x S. Thomson Wild Flowers i. (ed, -j.) 91 
The flower-head or capitulum of such a plant as the daisy. 
4 . Zooi. The body of a barnacle together with 
the case containing it ; so called from its forming 
a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

387s Nicholson Palmont. 152 At its free extremity the 
peduncle hears the ‘capitulum 

Capivara, var. of Captbaea. 

■ Capivi, var. of Copaiba. 

CapMn (kse-pkin). nonce-wd, [f. Cap sh, + 
-KiN.J A little cap. 

3844 Blackw. Mag. LVI, 2x5 The small mannikins had . . 
thrown down their broad brown capkins. 

Caplaa, obs. form of Capelin. 

€a*plej> eapul. Oh. exc. dial Forms: a. 4-5 
eapel, 4-6 capil, 5 capylla, 5-6 eapill, 6 capyl, 
4-7 caple. 0 > 4-9 capialj 5 oapnlle, 5-6 capnll. 
In Drayton cauple, [ME. -f/, -7/, -til cor- 
responds to IceL kapall (for kapai-r) nag, hack, 
mare ; also to It. capall capuUh.oi’S^, mare, Gael. 
capaU mare, the relations between which are un- 
certain ; the ultimate source is prob. L. cahall-us 
horse, hack. See also Caball, and its variants. 

Not in Old Irish (Windisch) : Manx has cabby I, Welsh 
ce^yl (Davies, not in Pughe', Cornish cenil kevil kejdyl 
(also in place names as Nankevil^ Penkevil\ Breton cavat 
(in Lagadeuc's Catholicon 1499, and in Rostrenen 3732, not 
in Legonidec). These forms point to no common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr., and 
perh. Eng. The Irish cafall was evidently directly from 
L, cabaUus. The Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents after 33th c., and may be directly from L., or 
perh. immed- through Irish. The immediate source of the 
ME. word is not determined.] 

A horse ; in ME. chiefly poetical ; now only dial, 
c 33^ Land Cokaygxte 32 in E. E, P. (1862) 157 Hors, no 
capil, kowe, no ox. ^3325 E. E.AlUt. P, B. 1254 Pay wer 
cagged and kast on capeles al bare. 136a Langl. F. PL 
A IV. 22 penne Concience on his Capul Carieth forp Faste. 

3386 Chaucer Frerds T. 254 Bothe hey and Cart and eek 
hise caples thre. c *440 Promp. Parv.Lxf% Capul, or caple, 
horse, caballm, c 3475 RaufCoil^ear 1S4 The ane of 50W 
my Capill ta, The vther his [the king's] Coursour alswa, 
3547 Salesbory Welsh Dici.t KepkylL a capulU x6oo 
Houand Livy ni. vii. x:^s notet Grasse and food, for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. 3603 Drayton Bar. Warres vi. I, Phoebus 
tooke his lab'ring Teame . . To wash his Cauples in the 
Ocean Streame. 3670 Ray Proverbs 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire. 3799 R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads (3806; 1 , 233 < Jam.) And hark I what 
capul nickered proud ? 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxviii, I will 
get me. ,my neighbour Butlian's good capuL 
%. A name lor a hen. rare. 

c 3460 Tenmeley Myst. 09 Sely Capyll, cure hen, both to 
andfeShekakyls. 

Caple, variant of Capel. 

Capleyne, obs. form of Capeline. 

Caplia, capling (k^plin, -ligh [f.^ Cap.] 
The cap of leather on a flail, through which the 
thongs pass that connect the swinge! and staff. 

3688 R. Holme Armostry ni. 333/1 The Cap-lings of a 
Flail or Threshal , , are the strong double Leathers made 
fast to the top of the Hand-staff and the top of the Swiple. 
3704 in WoRuoGE I}ici. RmU ei Urh, s.v. Flail. 3727 in 
Bkaoley Fam. Diet s.v. Flail. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of Capelin, a small fish. 
Capnite (kse'pnoit). Min. [in Ger. FCapnit 
(Brelthaupt 1841), f. Kdpmk(m Hungary) + -ite.] 
A variety of Smithsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron. xSiJSin Dana Min. 

Ca^llOJMLaBiCliy (kse’pnomsensi). [f, Qt. mxrvSs 
smoke -f/tarrefa divination, Cf. F. capmmancie 
(in i6th c. capnomantiei\ Divination by smoke. 

x6io Healey A'lf. Ang. City of God 294 Divination . . was 
done . . by smoake, Capnomancy. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) Pref., Tho.se thin and curious arts, capnomancy, au- 
gury, Sooth saying, 3883 Stewart Neih. Lociutber xxxiv. 
206 In books on. .divination it is called Capnomancy. 

Capnomor (kmpntym^i). Ckem. [f. Gr. tcawros 
smoke •!-(?) fiopa, Doric for poipa part.] A colour- 
less transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the 
coiLstituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar, 
3838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 736 Capnomore . . 
Wiis discovered by Reichenbach,. .and was so named by him 
, , becau.se it exists in the smoke of organic bodies. 3^3-79 
Watts Dki. Chem, I. 741 Capnomor is contained, together 
with creosote and another oil, in the portion of wood-tar 
which is soluble in potash, 

jjCa'poc, ^A fme short-stapled cotton wool, 
used in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
lanquins, etc/ (Simmonds 1858). See Kapok. 

3730. Beawks Lex MercaL (1752; 817 Capoc (a sort of very 
fine Cotton). 

t CapO'Clie, irans, Ok,rare~’~^, Meaning 
uncertSn : Johiison suggests * perhaps to strip 
off the hood 4 t Capouche ; it might also be a 
sportive use of Cabcjche v. 

36(54 Butlkr liud. fi. ii. 529 We still have . , Capoched 
led. x^!^Am o’er-reach'dl wur Rabbins of the Synod And 
gnapt their Canons with a Why-not. 

ffCapo*€cMa. [It.; fern, of capocckio silly, 
simple {atpocm^ cajwekio ‘^shallow skonce, log- 
gerliwl ^ Florioi) ; ht. * blockhead *, f. capo head.] 
'Tiieobaltfs corretilon of the reading ckipmkiSt in 
i&^Hhaks. 7 y, 4 Cniv. ii, 13* Fob x) Alaspoore wretch: 
a |w,we cliiixx'hia. 
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Capon (k^hpan), sb. Forms : i, 3 capun, 4 
capoun, (kapomi, cHapoii), 4-6 capon©, 5 oa- 
pim(©, (capvne), capoone, 4- capon. [OE. 
capun, ad. L. capon-em in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capun, capon (F, chapon, Pr. and Sp. capon, 
It. cappone), which prob. reinforced the Eng. word,] 

1 . A castrated cock. 

<7 3000 j®LFRic Foc. ill Wr.-Wulckcr 332 Capo, capun. 
GalUnaccus, capun. c xzgo Bestiary 390 in O. E. Misc. 13 
De coc and te capun. a 3300 Floriz 4 M 260 Bute he also 
capun beo idi3t, 3377 Langl. P. PL B. iv. 38 For a dozeine 
chickenes Or many capones. 3398 Trkvisa Barth. De 
P. R. xn. xviii. (1495) 425 The capon is a cocke made as it 
were female by keruynge away of nis gendringe stones. 3483 
Caxton Reynard 26 He. .hadde toforehym asfattecapone 
as a man myght fynde. 3598 Barckley Felic. Man i. (3603) 
33 Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
x6oo Shaks. .^ 4 . Y. L. ii. vii. 154 The lustice In faire round 
belly, with ^od Capon lin'd, a 3704 T. Brown Whs. (1760) 
III, 26(D.)^'o truck, .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner. 3847 Barham Ingol. Leg. (1877) 161 On 
capon.s fine they daily dine. 3865 Livingstone Zambesi 
X. 2i 6 Some fine fax capons. 

b. formerly used in payment of rent in kind. 

149s Act XT ffen, VII, xl. Preamb., xl. acres of wood xVti. 
rent and the rent of L. capons. 3523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccccxlvii. 789 They gadered vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynge.s in his townes. 

C. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 

3543 U DALL Erasm. A popk. 307 b, [He] came flyngino; home 
to Roome again as wyse as a capon. 3551 T. Wilson 
Logike II Some [men] are capones by kinde, and so blunt 
by nature, that no arte at all can whet them, Shaks. 

Com. Err, in. i. 32 Mome, .. Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 

f 2 . transf. A eunuch. 

3594 Carew Iltmrtds Exam. Wits [16x6)279 Of a 1000 
such capons who addict themselues to their booke, none 
attaineth to anie perfection, euen in musicke (which is their 
ordinarie profession). 1605 Tryall Ckev. ii. i. in Bullen O. 
PI. [1884) in. 289. 3693 D'Urfey.^ 4 // for Money 
be a Capon in Christendom, I'll make thee one. 

3 . Humorously applied to various fish; esp. a 
red-herring. 

<f 3640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885' 319 The Sole 
wee call our Seuverne Capon. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Yarniouih’^Capont a Red Herring. 1739 Ramsay Hamil- 
ton ii. iii, A Glasgow capon and a fadge Ye thought a feast. 
1833 W. Tennant Ansier F. iv. Each to his jaws A good 
Crail's c:^n holds [fiote ‘a dried haddock ']. x847--78 Hal- 
LiWELL, Capon, a red-herring. Kent. 

F 4 i. A billet-doux. Cf. F. poulet ' a chicken ; 
also, a loue-letter, or loiie-message’ (Cotgr.), Obs. 

158S Shaks. L, L. L. iv, i. $6 O thy letter, thy letter .. 
Boyet, you can carue, Breake vp this Capon. 

6 . Comb.,zs capon-brotk, -flesh \ capon-crammed, 
-like, -lined adjs. ; capon - beer, ? capon-broth 
made with beer; capon-bell, the passing-bell 
(Halliwell cites Dekker) ; f oapon-eote, a house 
for keeping capons ; capon-jnstice, a corrupt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons ; 
capon-money, money in commutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; + capon’s-feather, the feather of 
a capon ; also. Common Columbine {Aquilegia 
vulgaris')', f capon*s -tail, a plant, Valeriana 
pyrenaica ; capon’s-tail grass, Festuca Myurus 
(Britten and Holland). 

1636 Bacon Sylva §411 Drink incoiporate with Flesh or 
roots {as in *Capon-beer &c,) will nounsh more easily. 3691 
T, H[ale] Acc. New Invent, 78 If the Alderman thought 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in ^Caj^n- 
broth. 3393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 136 Hue hadde a childe 
in the *chapon-cote. 1597 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. m. 
ii, 1214 His mawe must be '“Capon crambd each day. 
aj6Sz Heylin Hist. Ref. (1S49) L 212 (D.) Salcot of Salis- 
bury [otherwise called Capon] . . redeems his peace . . by 
making long leases of the best of his farms and manors ; 
known afterwards most commonly by the name of ^Capon's 
feathens. 1847-78 Halliwell, Capones feather, the herb 
columbine, c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 662 Caro sfadonia, 
*capuneflesche. c<*/<wa:z«Pi2, caponflesche. <3 1639 Ward 
Serm. (1862) 128 {D.) Judges that judge for reward, and .say 
with shame, ‘ Bring you , such as the country calls *capon 
justices. 3836 R. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 150 A portly, 
*capon-lined burgomaster. 1714 Land. Gas. No. 5246/3 In 
Arrear to the Corporation of Portsmouth, for Town-Rents, 
Reliefs, *Capon-Money or other Dues, i^ Turner Names 
if Herbes, Phu is called in engUshe setwal, of other some 
■^^pones tayle, 3598 Florid, A mantilla, the herbe Vale- 
rian, Capons taile or Setwall. i^ Gerard Herbal i. xxii. 
29 My friend, .gave it the title. .^Capons-taile Gracce. 

C#a*p03l^ V. [f. prec. ; F, chaponneri\ irans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Ca*- 
poxied///. a., Ca'poning vhl sh. 

36514 Massinger Renegado i. i, Had it been discovered, I 
had been caponed. 36<^ R, L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (170-8) 
584 Nothing but a Capon'd, a thing unman’d, could ever, 
etc. *693 Dryden yuvenaVs Sat. vi. 487. x886 N. Zealand 
Her. t June 2/6 The caponing of male fowl birds. 

t CJa'POliet- Ohs. [f. Capon + -et : prob. OF ; 
mod.F.lias chaponneaul\ A little or young capon. 

1570 Levins Manip. 93 A caponet, of capon, capunculus. 
3619 H. Hutton Follies Ami* [3842) 2x To shelter the 
scorcht caponet or hen. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, lix. 
(1737I 243' Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 

Capoideir (kaepdnl«»*i). Also oapojuiere, ca- 
poaaidre, kapomer. [a. F. caponnilre, ad. Sp. 
capmera in same sense ; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. capm Capon. Many modem writers have 
used the French form.] 


CAPFABIK'B. 

* A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose either of sheltering commu.. 
nication with outworks or of affording a flanking 
fire to the ditch in which it stands’ (Stocqueler 
Mil Diet. 1853). 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1858/6 A Retrenchment . . which we 
still maintain, to cover the Caponiers we have in the Ditch. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Caponniere. 1772 Simes Mil. 
Guide, Caponier. 3830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc., 
Caponilre. 3863 Kinglake Crimea {x2>^p III. v. 364 Of 
its eight angles, every other one was supplied with a little 
bastion or caponiere. 3879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV, 138/2 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the dit<mes of permanent works on the polygonal 
system. 1882 St. yarned s Gaz. 6 Feb., Strong caponiers for 
flanking the ditches, 

Capoaiize (k<?i'p3nioz), v. [f. Capon sb. + -ize.] 
trans. To make a capon of; to castrate. 

3654 Gayton Fest. Notes iv. ii. 180 [To] dishonour a Cock 
of his spurrs : that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. ^ 3736 Bailey Housek. Diet. 140 These bustards 
may likewise be caponiz’d, as well as turkeys, to make them 
la^er. 3859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnl. R. <?. -S’, 
XXIX. 350 The habit of caponizing cattle and poultry pre- 
vailed, .before the arrival of the Arabs. 

Capoone, obs. form of Capon. 

II Caporal (kap<7ra‘l). [a. Sp. and F. caporall\ 

tl. A corporal. {Sp.) 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres n. i. 23 Of the best approued 
souldiers to chuse for Caporals. Ibid. Gloss, 249 Cabo de 
esquadra or Caporal 1 , a Spanish word, is the head or chiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a small number of souldiers. 

2 . A kind of (superior) tobacco. (Fr.) 

3850 Thackeray Pendennis Ixix. (1885) 680 Couldn’t find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some Caporal. 

Caporcianite (kapp-jjanoit). Min. [f. Monte 
de Caporciano in Tuscany + -ite.] A variety of 
Laumontite. 

1868 Dana Min. 399 Caporcianite occurs in pearly mono- 
clinic crystals of a flesh-red color. 

Capot (kap^*t, formerly k^'pst), sbi^ Also 7 
capet. [a. F. capot (t always mute) ‘ said of the 
player who fails to make a trick’, also * the stroke 
by which a player is made capof (Littre).] 

In Piquet. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player (which scores 40). 

1653 RoyciU Game Piegnei 32 Which of them soever 
wins all the Cards, . .he shall reckon B'ourty ; and this is 
called a C^ot. 1674 Cotton CompL Gamester vi. (1676) 87 
{Picket) A Capet. 1700 Farquhar Const. Couple ii. 11. 1, The 
Capot at Piquet. 1823 Lamb Elia, Mrs. Battle (1853) 55 
She would ridicule the pedantry of the terms— such as pique 
— repique — the capot— they savoured (she thought) of affec- 
tation, 

11 Capot (kapt?), sb,^ [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 
Cape.J« Capote. 

X77S R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) 1 . 195 Wrapped 
in their thick capots or loose coats. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket. 

Capot (kapp't), V. [f. Capot sb)- : formerly 
accented on first syllable.] trans. In Piquet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

1653 Royall Game Picquei 43 And so by this meanes he 
come to be Capotted. 1(559 Shttffiing, Cutting, 4- Deal. 3, 

I have thrown out all my best Cards - . so I may very well 
be capetted. 1700 Farquhar Const. Corfle n. i. i, 1 have 
capotted her my self two or three times in an evening. 1838 
Scott Rob Roy x,^He hazarded everything for the chance of 
piemeing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary. 

D, transf. To * score off’ (a person) heavily. 
Also as an imprecation Capot me ! 

1649 Dr. Denton to Sir R. Vemey 15 Oct., If it be to 
come in by a Privy Seal . . I doubt you will be capotted, 
1760 Foote Minor i. i, Capot me, but those lads abroad are 
pretty fellows. 

Ca*potai2ie, a. [? Fr,] perh. « Capote 2. ^ 

1823 Scott xxxiii, She laid aside her travelling 

cloak and capotaine hat. 

Capote (kap<?tt-t). [a. F. capote, a fern, form, 
answering to capot masc., dim. of cape Cape.] 

1. a, A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worn by soldiers, sailors, travellers, etc. 
b. A loLg mantle reaching to the feet, worn by 
women. 

1832 Byron Ck. Har. u. lii, The little shepherd in his 
white capote, ' 1836 W. Irving Astoria!. 76 Emerging 
like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and, 'blankets. 
3854 Thackeray Newcomes IL 299 The ladies came down, 

f retty capotes on. 1857 Emerson Poems 97 Frocks and 
louses, 'capes, xapotes, 1877 Kinglake Crimea 'VI, vi. 94 
His troops m their sombre 'capotes. 

2 . A close-fitting hat of cap-like form. 

3882 Societ;^ 14 Oct. 24/3 Some ■ of. 'the capites have .Imd 
their dimensions reduced to such ’ a • degree'' as ■ to.^attain 
merely the form of a 'skull-cap. 3886 Si. yarned s Gaz, 25 
Sept. 3i/i New bonnet and capote shapes. 

tCapOH'cli.. Obs* , A variant of Cap 0 O.hi, a, 
hood or cowl. 

3592 Chetfle Kinde-IIaris Dr. (i84i> 47 Conueying a 
massy sault vnder his capouch. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Capouche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. 1742 J arvis 
Quix. i. IV. xxix. u88si 171 He. .put on him a grey capouch, 
3783 Ain.s worth Lat Diet, (Mortll) ii, Capitmin, as some 
■say, a hood, a' capouch. 

OapoHn,. obs. ''form of Capon. : ' 

Cappadin© (ksc’p^din, -dfn). [perhaps from 
Cafade.] > A sort of silk flock or waste obtained 
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CAPBIGCIO, 


from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled off’ 
(Simmonds 1858). 

1678 Phillips, Cappadine^ is a kind of Silk whereof the 
shagg of some kind of Ruggs is made, in Bailey. 

t Cappado*cMo« Ohs, Also Caperdewsie, 
-DOGHY, q. [Nares suggested 'a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country *the king, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money’. 
But this reason seems far-fetched.] * A cant name 
for prison ’ (Naresl ; perhaps rather, the stocks. 

^(to^ W. S. Puritan in Supp, Shaks. 11 . 510 (N.) How, 
captain Idle? my old aunts son, my dear kinsman, in Cap- 
padochio? 

Cappagh (kse-pah A place near Cork, in 
Ireland; whence Cappagh or Cappah brown, a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. 

1875 VwB Diet, Arts 2 . 896 Vandyke, Cappah and Co- 
logne Browns. 

€ap-|»aper (k0e-pip^i:poj). [See below.] 

1 . A kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently varied from time to time. 

1577 Richmond. Wills (18531 269, Vj quare of capp paper, 
xij^L, xij quaire of paper. 1583 J. Higins Jnnmd Nomeu-’ 
clator 6 (N. ) Packe paper or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 
cers., use to wrappe their ware in. 16^^ A Ithorp MS. in 
Simpkinson IVashingtons Introd. 6$, 4 quire of cappe paper 
to pack up y*-* plate, 00 01 04, 1693 Robertson Phraseol, 
Gen, 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocers wrap 
their ware. X745 Stukeley Corr, I. 371 Send it to me by 
the carrier, tyed up in a bit of cap-paper, a 1847 Mrs, 
Sherwood Lady of Manor IS! . xxiv. 92 She was offering to 
Henry a small parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock JV. W. Line, Gloss, (E. D. S.) Cap-paper, a whity- 
brown, thin paper, such as milliners fold their wares in. 

1 2 . Used as filter-paper. Obs, 

1634 Bate Mysi, Nature ^ Art 30 Strain them through 
a cap paper. X667 Boyle Orig. Fortnes ^ Qual., Glasse 
Funnel lin’d with Cap-paper. 1704 J. Harris Lea. Teckn, 
s. V. Causikk, Then filtrate through Cap-paper. 1788 With- 
ering in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII, 321 Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3 . A size or kind of writing paper. 

1854 Landor Lett. A merican 52 Meanwhile on what cap- ! 
paper were employed the uaseasoned crow-quills of the 
Continent 1 1875 ure Diet, Arts 111 . 494. 1874 Knight 
Meeh. Diet,, Cap-paper, i. a kind of writing paper. Ruled 
with blue lines, and folding on the back, it is foolscap ; with 
red lines to formp margin on the left hand, and made to 
fold on the top, it is legal cap. 2. A size of paper from 
7I X 12 to 8|r X 14. 

[Probably, senses i and 3 are quite distinct in origin. 
Sense i has been conjectured to have originated in the use 
to which the paper was put, as a ‘ cap ’ to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the paper caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have^ been named from^ the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain size. Cf. also Foolscap.] 
f Oa*ppardj, a. Obs. [Cf. Caperate.] 

1653 Plat Card, Eden no A Peare. .graffed upon a white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 
Capparid (kae’parid), Bot, [f. I., capparis the 
caper : see -id.] A plant akin to the Caper ; one 
of the Capparidacem. 

Capparida*ceous, a., of the natural order Cap- 
paridacete, of which the Caper is the type. {Cap- 
paridacem is erroneously formed for Capparacem.] 
Livingstone yrttl. xii. (1873) 1 . 316 A species of Cap- 
paridaceous fruit. 

Cappedy capt (ksept),///. a, [f. Cap sb. and 

W + -ID.] 

1 . Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defen.sive armour. 

c 1370 Wyclip Agst. Friers (1608) 30 Capped Friars, 
that beene called Maisters of Divinitie. *401 Pol. Poems 
(1850) II, 107 Aske thi cappid maistres. 1587 FuLWELuZ/ife’ 
will to L, in Hazl. Dodsley 111 . 321 Where learn’d you to 
stand capp'd before a judge? x&y J. Chamberlayne St, 
Gt. Brit, ni. X, (1743) »43 Anciently it was not permitted 
to any Subject to be so much as capped in presence of the 
King of England. 1859 Jefhson Brittany xvi, 269 Crowds 
of white-capped laundresses. 

h. Having a natural cap or head-covering. 

X704 WoRLiDGE Diet, Rust, et Urb, s, v. Fishing Flies, 
The Steel-Fly, .capt about with the Feathers of a Peacocks- 
tml. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet, (MoreB; i. s. v. Lark, The 

capped, or chit, lark. 

■ 

'.'■xfigo' R. Vaughan Mystics (i8do^ I, vi. i. 150 The friar . . 
went cappedwith' the ' name of Brother Brimstone ever after. 

2 , Covered on the top as with a cap ; crowned. 
xfixo Shaks." Temp, iv, • 152 The Clowd-capt Towres. 

x6^.' Boyle . .Zx/, Hisi, Cold xix, (R.)' Savoy, and the 
■ neighbouring countries . .have mountains almost perpetually 
capped "with snow. ' x8x6 Byron Ck, Har, 111.^ Ixxxvj, 
Darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 'Precipitously 
steep. X878, Huxley Physiogr, 25 London clay capped by 
Lower Bagshot sand. . 

'h. fig. 

c x6o5 Montgomerie Fly ting 624 Great fraud . . Cappit 
with quyet conceit. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men iv. Montaigne 
Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 338 You axe bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions. 

e. Having the surface caked or hardened into 
a crust, died. 

xjS/o W. Ellis Mod, Hushemdm, m. i. 78 (E.D. S.)When 
heavy rains presently .succeed . .the surface is apt to become 
what we call capped. 1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I L 
89 He found the surface slightly bound {called here capt). 


3. Fitted with a cap, as a ship’s mast with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstone with a piece of steel 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm with a percussion cap. 

1S7S Laneham Let. {1871) 38 A payr of capped Shefifeld 
kniuez. 1613 M. Ridley Afagw. Bodies 3 Artificially capped 
and armed with Steele, or iron. 1667 H. Oldenburg in 
Phil. 7 'ram. II. 423 The two pieces [of Load-stone].. un- 
capped as well as cajpped. 1685 Boyle Ejfeets of Mot. iv. 

38 The Load-stone vigorous, .and well capped. 1803 
Ckrofu IX. 329 All the lower and upper masts up, capped, 
rigged overhead. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 4/2 The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4. Of a horse’s hocks : Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. Capelet. 

1831 Youatt Horse xvii. (1847) 3^^. Capped Hock . . is sel- 
dom accompanied by laraene.ss. Ibid. (1872) 392 A horse . . 
with a capped hock is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

5. dial. Puzzled, beaten, 

6 . Capped Quartz, a variety of crystallized 
quartz, embedded in a matrix of compact quartz. 

Capped, eappit, Sc. var. of Copped, crabbed. 
Cappe'lenite. Min, A silico- borate of 
yttrium and barium, from Norway. 

x886 Amer. ^rnl. Science Mar. 230 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color, 

Cappoline, var. of Capeline. 

Capper (kse-pai), Also 6 cappar. [f. 
Cap sb. and v. + -erI.] 

1 1. A capmaker. Obs. 

1389 Eng. Gilds (i87o> 12 Philippo atte V3me, Cappere, ciui 
Londonie. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, ix, No hatter nor cap- 
per, .[shall] put to sell any hatte . , above the price of xxd. 
1374 D'^dlow Chttrchw. Acc. (Camden) 158 Richarde 
Philipes, capper. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. 
(1876} 14 He . . br3mgeth wytli him . . a Capper of the same 
towne. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Improv. i6z The benefit 
that may come, .to the Cappers of Bewdley. 1805 Lucock 
Nat. Wool 6j In the reign of Elizabeth the cappers made a 
violent struggle to counteract the trade of their rivals. 

2. One who caps ; in various senses of the verb. 

1587 Golding De Momay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 

flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. 1850 L. 
Hunt A utobiog, 100 An excellent capper of verses. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Capper, an extinguisher. 

3. dial. A person or thing who ‘ caps’ or * beats ’ 
all others ; a thing which ‘ beats* one’s compre- 
hension. 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1840) 13 Neayan 
knas what it means, it 's a capper. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cmnbld. Ball. 52 Then at dancin, O he was a capper! 
1868 E. Waugh in Lane. Gloss. That’s a capper of a tale, 
as heaw ! 1877 Holderness Gloss. It’s a capper wheear mah 
knife’s gone teeah. 

Capper, Sc. var. of Copper. 

Capper- : See Caper-. 

Cappie (kse'pi). Sc. [dim. of Cap sb.^ 

1. A small drinking vessel. 

1824 Scott SI. Ronans xiv, I think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning. 

2. ‘ A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 
formerly drunk by the middling classes * (Jamieson). 

Capping {kse-pig), vhl.sb. [f. Cap zi.l + -inqI.] 

1. The action of the vb. Cap in various senses. 

1392 Greene Groatsw. Wit (X617) ^ Schollers . . receiued 

(after long capping and reuerence) a sixepenny reward. x6oa 
! Return Jr . Parnass. 1. iv. (Arb.) 17 Letts leaue this cap- 
ping of rimes. 17x7 De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. n. 45 The 
Bishop , .would have proved that Capping, or pulling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, were synonimous. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rotnola 1. xvi. (1880) 1 , 225 To be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. 1883 Athenaeum ^ Nov. 364/1 A cap- 
ping of the Cervantic with the Rabelaisian ^int. 1885 M. 
Pattison Mem. 57 In the thought of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of ‘ capping* I omitted the ceremony al- 
together. 

b. spec. The putting of a gun-cap upon a gun, 
etc. Also attrib. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the capping position. i8(^ Cornh. Mag. Sept. 345 A 
capping system, .entails a loss of not less than fifty per cent, 
in rapidity. x88i Greener Gun 105 The best capping 
breech-loader ever invented. 

c. The cei'emony of conferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 

2. Cap-making; the capper’s trade. 

1662 Fuller Worthies, Wales 49 Capping anciently set 
fifteen distinct Callings on work. 

3. That with which au 3 rthing is capped, covered 
at the top, or overlaid. 

X713 Land. ^ Country Brew, iii. (X743) 207 Under its Cap- 
ping offresh Malt. xj^zPhii. Trouts. 37^ The upper 

plate of lead which served as a capping to the junction of 
the hip with the ridge of the roof. 1832 De la Beche 
Geol. Man. 409 It is here without that great capping of the 
oolitic group. x8so Leitch tr. MUllePs Anc. Art 3x6 A 
truncated pillar . . with base and capping. xBpS Huxley 
Physiogr. 25 The capping of sand .. of insignificant thick- 
ness. 

4. attrib. and Comb.., as capping-sheaf, -stone ; 
eapping-leather, leather from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made ; capping-plane {Join- 
ery), a plane for working the upper surface of the 
balnstrade on a staircase; capping - woollen, 
woollen stuff for cap-making. 

X64X Best Farm. Bm. (X856) 142 *Cappinge leather is soe 
deare. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
^Capping-sheaves, the hood-sheaves of a ‘stock* of com. 
* Capping-stones, the coping stones of a wall or other 


building. sgSS Fardle Facions ii. ix. 198 Rounde about 
these sparres thei straine *cappyng wollen. 

Cappilig (kic’piq), a. [f. Cap + -isg 2 .] 

That caps, that makes an obeisance. 

1602 Breton Mother's Bless. Ixii. (D.) A smoothing 
tongue, a capping knee. 

Cappiice, obs. form of Capuchb. 

Cappy I kse'pi), [f. Cap -f -x^.] Character- 
ized by a cap ; like a cap. 

x86s Rev. 24 June 758/1 Hairless and cappy age. 
1865 Mrs. Whitney Gaywortkys i. 10 Cappy headdress. 
’tCa'ppy-llole. ‘Ter. Also capie-liole, cop- 
pihool, coppielioall. A school boys* game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

x6o3 Session Rec. Ayr 24 Mar., To summon Thomas Smal 
for playing at y« coppihool in the Kirk-door. ^ c 1675 A. 
Peden Lord’s Trump. (Jam.) Adam played it [his stock] at 
the Capie-hole one morning with the Devil at two or three 
throws at the game, x’jzz Life Sc. Rogxte 7 in Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) Tl. 304, I was. .readier at. .Cappy Hole than 
at my Book. 

Caprate (li‘s&pxeh). Chem. [f. Capr-io-i— ate^.] 

A salt of capric acid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 273/1 In order to procure capric 
acid, caprate of barytes is first obtained. 1863-79 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1 . 742 The caprates are mostly diflicultly soluble 
in water. 

Capreall, eapreol, obs. forms of Capriole. 
Caprel, corruption of Capriole. 
t Ca‘pr0Ol(e. Obs. [ad. L. capreolus (in same 
senses), dim. of capreus roe, f. caper goat.] 

1. A kind of deer ; a roebuck or variety of it. 

i6ss Moufet & Benn. HealtEs Improv. (1746) 155 Of all 

Venison, Roebuck and Capreol beareth away the Bell. 

2. A tendril. [Cf. It. capriolo.'] 

tw8 Lyte Dodoeus v. xxx. 589 A kind of Cucumber, .full 
of (Japreoles or clasping tendrelles. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet H. s. V. Sallet, The Capreols, Tendrelsand Claspers of 
Vines. 

Capreolate 0^^pxidle% kaprf’dUJt), a. Bot, 
[ad. L. '^capreoldt-us (cf. capreoldtint), f. capreolus : 
see Capreol.] Furnished with tendrils. 

1737-59 Miller Card. Diet., Capreolate plants ..svEn 
plants as twist and climb upon others, by means of Tendrils. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-hk. 401 Capriolate, bearing a tendril. 

Capreoliue (kaprriJ'bin), a. Zool. [f. L. ca- 
preol-m roebuck + -INB.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervidje. 

1835 SwAiNsoN Quadrupeds 1 299 The CapreoUne group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

Capres, obs. form of Caper 
+ Capret. Obs. [Cf. It. capretto, capretta kid, 
fawn, aim. of capro, capra goat : in rr. ch&uret^ 
chevrette. (Ferh. in med.L.)] A roe. 

1382 Wyclif Deui. xii. 15 As capret and hert thow sbalt 
eete. — a Sam. ii. 18 Ceertis Asahel was^ a moost swift 
renner, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in wodis. 
t Capre*ttie. Obs, rare—'^. [Some corruption of 
F. capriot or It. capriccio, or irreg. formation from 
Caper.] A fantastic motion of some kind. 

1 1575 Laneham Lei. (1871) 18 By an Italian, such feats of 

j agihtiee . . gambaud, soomersauts, caprettiez and flights, 
Capric (k^*prik), a. [f. L. caper, capr-um 
goat -h - 10 * Cf. F. capriquei\ 

1, Of or belonging to a goat {nonce-use), 

i88x Academy No. 491. 252 Capric and porcine flesh. 

2. Chem. a. Capnc acid (Cjo Hao P 2 ), a fatty 
acid obtained fi'om butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
etc. : a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as rutic 
acid, the name preferred by various chemists, who 
would apply capric to what is otherwise called 
caprylic. (Formerly sometimes capHnic acid). 

XB36 Penny Cycl. VI. 273/1 Capric acid c:tystaUizes in small 
needles. x8S3 F. Hall in Ledlie’s Misc. II. 183 The odour 
in question . . may possibly be influenced by the formation 
of capric acid, a much more pungent substance than the 
caproic acid of the fair subject. 

b. Capric series : the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, capric aldehyde, etc. 

From same source Ca*pramide, the primary 
amide of capric acid (formerly called Ca’prin- 
ami;de). Ca'prone, the ketone of the capric 
series. Also Caprate, Capryl, q.v. 

11 Capriccio (kaprzTtJ?). Also 7 caprichio, 
capritio, 7-8 capricio. [a. It. capriccio sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. f. capro goat, as if 
‘ the skip or frisk of a goat ’ (in Sp. caprichd) :--L. 
type '^capriceus. (For the sense cf. Capriole.)] 

1. A sudden sportive or fantastic motion ; a prank, 
trick, caper. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. Addr._i6 Tbe shrfu, windings, 
and unexpected C:^richios of distressed Nature. 1693 
Bentley A theism, Boyle Led. v, 9 All the various Machins 
and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ca- 
pricio’s quite contrary to their proper Structures. ^ 2761 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) I. xxiii. 117 To have . . viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched her loose in her frisks, her 
gambols, her capricios. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Ser. ii, v. (1865) 
267 Magnificent were thy capriedos on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! 

1 2. = Caprice i. Obs. 

1601 Shaks A IDs Well il iii. 310 Will this Caprichio hold 
in thee, art sure ? a 1634 Chapman To Pan, In quite oppos’de 


CAPBICCIOSO* 

caprlcdos. 1686 W. de Britaine Httm, Prud, § xx. 92 The 
Capricio's of Fortune. 3:690 Locke timn. Und. iv. xvi. §11 
A thousand odd Reasons, or Caprichio's, Men's Minds are 
acted by. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798)379 Another little 
capriccio^of . . the late Adam Smith, 1824 Scott Jiedpwntlef 
Let, V, Folks who. .partake of their fantastic capriccios. 

3 . A thing or work of fancy ; = Capkice 2. 

3:678 CuDWORTH hitelL Sysi. i. iii, [They] look upon the 
piastick life of nature as a figment or phantastick Capritio, 
z 8 ^ Heber yrnl. (ed. 2) II. xxi. 353 It is a mere capriccio, 
with no merit^ except its carving. 2873 Symohds Gri\ 
Poets xi. ^90 These exquisite little capncci, engraved by 
Greek artists upon gems. 

h. Mime, A name variously applied (see 
Grove s.v.) but usually denoting a composition of 
lively character, and more or less free in form. 

1696 Phillips, Caj^riceio's are pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and Painting, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
success than observation of the Rules of Art. 1789 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Suifj. Painters 42 Still is that voice, of late so 
strong, That mmiy a sweet Capriccio sung. 1843 E. Holmes 
Mozart 135 This is not a prelude . . but a capriccio to try a 
piano. iSSa Statham in Grove Diet, Phis. 1 . 225/1 His 
next published work, the * Capriccio in D minor'. 

li Capriccioso (kapivttp'-st?), a. Musk. [It., 
f. eap'imo P -oso « -00 s.] A direction in music 
to denote a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (kaprl*s). [a. (^after 1660) F. caprice, 
It, capriccio \ see Capriccio, and CAiuticH, which 
both preceded this. About 1700 caprice a 
usual accentuation ; Pope rimed the word with 

1 . A sudden change or turn of the mind without 
apparent or adequate motive ; a desire or opinion 
arbitrarily or fantastically formed ; a freak, whim, 
mere fancy. 

2667 G. Djgby Elvira v. in Haxl. Dodsley XV, 82 Depen- 
dent on the wild caprice of others. 1673 .Dryden Pfarr. P 
id Mode IV. iy, Riu). Now I have the oddest thought . . 
Pielan'. This is the strangest caprice in you. 2727 Swiet 
GnUiver iiL.iJ. 192 The caprices of ^ woman-kind are not 
limited by climate or nation, 1732 Pove Ess. Pfan 11. 239 
That counter-works each folly and caprice ; I'hat disappoints 
th' effect of ey'ry vi.ee. ■ 2776 Adam Smith fK N. 1 , 11. 1. x. 
146 He was liable to be removed . . at the caprice of any 
church- warden, *856 Frouoe //ist. Eng", <1858) I. ii, jao 
The restraint which ordinary persons.. are able to impose 
on their caprices, 

b.' The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours; capriciousness. 

X709 Pope Ess, Crtt 287 Critics of less judgment than 
■caprice. 17x2 Addison Sped, .No. 43s § t The Folly, Ex- 
travagance, and Caprice of the present .Age. xyaS Young 
Eme P'ame vii. 161 Say, Britain 1 whence this caprice of 
thy sons? xBs$ M acaulay //ist, Eng‘, IV. 43.3 There was 
something appalling in the union of such boundkas power 
and such Doundkss 'caprice, 
e; trmsf, of things. 

x74|jS Ausm*s Fb/, ii. ii. (eti, ®) 378 The vessel, .left to the 
caprice of the winds and waves. ■ *793 T. Bedooes Catarrh 
rso This caprice .of our c^limate. ' *867 Frek.man Korsn, 
Cenq. (1.876 JT. iii. 1.36 By a caprice of language. 

% A work of irregular' and sportive istO'Cy. 

1721 Bailey, Capnmk, Caprice , .z\m a particu.lar Piece 
■of Musick, .Painting and Poetry. *838 H.allam Hist, 'Lit, 
L i. . iii, § 82. 199 Extravagant combinations of fancy^ 
caprices rapid and sportive as the .animal from wMch they 
take their n.ame. 

b. 'Mmic, ~ Capexccto 3 b. 

s88o E. PnouT in Grove Did. Plus. s. v.. Capriccio^ In the 
present day the word Caprice is usuallj’. .applied to a piece 
of music constructed either on original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or rondo-form las in JMendeis- 
sohn's ‘Three Cajirices/ op. 33, or Sterndale Bennett’s 
Caprice in E*, or to a brilUaat transcription of one or more 
subjects by other composers. 

3 . A kind of scarf so called. 

1838 Workxoomads Guide, A kind of scar^" made of broad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

t Ca*pricerve, Ohs, rare—^, [ad. mod.L. 
capricerva the antelope, f. capra she-goat -t cerva 
hind.] 'fhe antelope. 

i66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min, 28 Caprkerve . . The 
flesh of the last is not very pleasant, 
t Capri’cll, Obs, [ad. It. capriccio ; see above. 
This adapted form of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. caprice.^ ==« C.tPKicoio, Capbioje. 

1656 Blcaint Glossogr,, Caprichio, Caprich, an humour, 
fancy, toy in ones head, a giddy thought, 1664 Butlkr Hud, 
II. i. 18 'i’ill drawing blood o' th’ Dames, like Witches 
Th’ are forthwith cur'd of their Capriches, 1698 S. Clark 
Scr/pt.^yust. Introd.B ij, If once we give way to theCaprich, 
Luxury and intemperance of a wanton Fancy herein, 
Capriebio, caprieio, obs. ff. Capbiocio. 
CJapricioTls (kSpri-Jos), a. Also 7 -ichiotts, 
-iftioua. [ad. F. caprickux, ad. It, capriccioso 
{ S|>, raprif/m &) ; see above. The by-form m-- 
frkkmts belongs to the corresp. forms of the sb.] 
fl. Characterized by play of wit or fancy; 
humorous, fen tasric, * conceited’. Ohs. 

X594CAKEW i/tmrtds Exam, IPits rsj iD,iTh« inventive 
wit.s are temwtd In the Tusiam tongue caprieiou.s (capriciuso) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea* 
wm: in the open and easy plains, but loves to caper along 
the hill-top'.. i6tK» SuAKti. A. F, Z. iii.pii 8, I am heere 
with liiee, ai»«l thy Gottt.s. as the most capricious Poet honest 
Ouid was among the Gotheii. ^ tjxo Huaftesb. CViarac, 
U7 57 III, i4!c ri« rapriaoox Point, and Play of Words. 

2. Full of, subject to, or charaeferker! by ca- 
price; guitlcil by wMwi or fancy rather than by 
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judgement or settled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 
some. 

160s Camden Erne. 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Caprichious. 1644 Eng: Tears in Hard d/zkr. (Malh.) 
V. 450 The monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capricious mechanick takes to himself. 1753 Johnson Hd- 
venturer No. xii rS Oar estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious. 1833 J . Rennie A Iph. Angling 49 We have 
known the salmon, .so capricious as often to prefer a fancy 
fly. 1884 Lciiv Times Eep. lo May 325/1 The defendants' 
refusal was not capricious, but a bona fide exercise of their 
judgment. 

ii. iransf. Of things: Subject to change or irre- 
gularity, so as to appear ungoverned by law. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. vii. (1865) 283 The capricious hue.s 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. 2830 
Lyell Princ, Geol, (1875) II. n. xlix.617 The capricious dis- 
tiilyitjon of coral reefs.^ 1874 Helps Soc, Press, vi. 75 The 
vicissitudes of a capricious climate, 187S Tait Sc .Stewart 
Unseen Univ. iv. §118 To give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious side movement 

Capriciously ikapri-Jsslij, adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J In a capricious iiiarmer, according to ca- 
price ; arbitrarily. 

2746 Hervev Pledit, (2818) 23 One is^ tempted^ to exclaim 
against the King of Terrors, and call him capriciously cruel. 
2772 Junius Lett, xlviii 250 A power arbitrarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied. ^ 1853 Rane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. 
(1856) 217 This ice-opening was instructive .. because it 
t.aiight . . us . . how capriciously in.secure was our position, 
x8^ Freeman H'orm. Conq. {1876) JI. App. 663 How ca- 
priciously Scottish and Northumbrian aflairs are entered 
or not entered in our national annal.s. 

Capriciousness (kapri-Jasnes). Also 7 ca- 
prichioiisaess(,e, caprytehyousnes. [f. as prec. 

■+ -NESS.] The quality of being capricious. 

2617 Markham Caval. n. 53 Inuented.. to showe ca- 
prytehyousnes of cunning mens braines. 2671 Dryden 
Evening’s Love iv. i, You have a just Exception against the 
Capricliiousness of Destiny, 2752 Fielding Amelia iv. v, 
From nothing better than a capriciousness in his friend’s 
temper. 2828 D’Israew Ckas. /, I. xi. 302 The capricious- ; 
ness of popular favour. 1863 Geo. Eliot Eon tola vi, I 
. .niarvel at the capriciousness of my daughter’s memory. 

Capricora. (kse-prik/inh [a. F. capricome or 
ad. L. capricormts * goat-horned’ (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. caper, cap rum gcpit r cornu hom ; cf. Gr. 
aly^ieepcus. The Latin form also is common in 
English books in sense i,] 

1 , Astron, a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
He-Goat, lying between Sagittarius and Aquarius, 
b. The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or winter solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 2 1 st ol December. 7 'ropic of Capricorn : 
the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

c 2392 Chaucer Asird, i. .§ 27 Wiche decUnacioun . . is 33 
degrees & $0 Minutes, as wel in ^cancer as in Capricome. 
X43P Lvog. Chrau* Troy ProL, Whose iordshyp cheifest is 
in Capricome. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xsacm. i. (2845 ■ i 6 t : 
Whan golden Phebus in. the Capricome Gan to ascend fast 
unto Aquary. 2598 J' DayiS' Seamans Seer. n. 5 What is 
the Tropick of Capricorn? 2'667 Milton P, L. x, 677 As 
deep as Capricome. 2687 Dryden Hind P P, in. 598 That 
very morn 'I’he Sun was entered into Capricorn. . 2833 
[.see Cancer a]. 1^7 Denison Astron, without MatE 37 
'rhe tropic of Capricorn, which the sun reaches in our winter 
and the southern midsummer.' 
f 2 . A * g'Oat-homed^ animal ; ? a 'Chamois. Obs. 
2646 Evelyn Diary (C'handos) 189 He shew'd two heads 
and homes of the true capricome, which animal he told us 
was frequently kill’d among the iH'Ountaines.' ; 

3 . Capricorn beetle ; a name given to beetles of 
the genus Ceram byx. 

1700 Ring Transaetioneer 18 A Scarlet Batterfiy, an Ash- 
coloured Capricorn. 2782 Smeathmam in Phil. Trans. 
LXXl. 168 notoy The Caterpillar of a large Capricorn 
Beetle, or Goat Chafer. 2828 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL IV. 
xlix. 517 In the wood itself may be found the Anobidm and 
the Capricorn beetles. 

? Humorously used fax capriccio^ with a refer- 
ence to horn (as in next verb 
1612 Chapman Widoxvs T. in Dodsley Have 

you no other Capricorns in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. 

t Csii'picicom., v. Obs.rare-’^. [f. prec. sb.] 
Hans. To fit with (goat’s) horns ; to horn. 

1665 B* B Comment. 2 Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
..Who us’d to Capricorn her Husband's head, 
t Caprico*rnif^» v. Ohs. rare-^, [f. as prec. 
-k-FV.] = prec, 

2622 CoRYA'q Crudities (1776) 40 So consequently they 
should be capricornified, 

CaprzcoTiiity. nonec-wd. [f. as prec. -f -ityJ 
Goat-horned or he-goat quality. 

1837 Eraser's Mag. XV. 227 Billy [a goat], as if i^rceiving 
some indefinite symptoms of capncornxty about him. 

Oaprid (kiU’prid), a. Zool. [f. inod.L. caprid-se^ 
f. caper goat : see -ii>.] Of or belonging to the 
CapriclcB or goat tribe, 

2864 in Webster.' 

Capri’iicate, v. [f. L. caprificare; see next 
and -ATE trans. To ripen by caprification. 

.(In mod, Die.ts.) 

C?aprificati 03 i (k^'prifikF^Jan). [ad. 'L.^ca- 
prifkalim-em, b. of action £ caprificare ‘ to ripen j 
figs by the stinging of the gall -insect’, £ caprificus > 


CAPBlOIiB. 

the wild fig-tree (f. capers capr-um goat -f ficus 
fig-tree, fig).] 

I. A process resorted to for ripening figs by means 
of the puncture of insects produced on the wild 
fig {Caprificus), or by puncturing them artificially. 

‘According to the investigations of modern .science,^ it is 
proved to be not only unneces.sary but positively injurious." 
(R. Thompson in Treas. Bot.) 

2601 Holland P/zVz^ I. 54s As touching the ripening of 
Figges by Caprification, true it is, that there be certain 
flies like gnats engender in greene figs, which are the occa- 
sion thereof. 2751 PkiL Trans. XLVII. 271 The effects of 
caprification in fig-trees. 2794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1802) 
II. 411 Caprification, or the piercing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is said to ripen them sooner. 1835 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) II. 217 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and caprification. ^ 2870 A. L. Adams Nile^ V. Malta 
107 The Maltese practice caprification extensively, by at- 
taching the fruit of the wild fig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated trees. 

*!( 2 . Erroneously used for ; Artificial fertilization. 

2836 Penny Cycl. VI. 273 This kind of caprification.. 
practised with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
by Herodotus. 1859 R. Burton Centr.Afr. in Jrnl. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 368_§ 2 Bees ,. performing an important part.. 
bjT ma.scuIation or caprification, and the conveyance of pol- 
len. 2879 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. I. 243/2 An artificial 
means of ensuring fertilisation, .a small feather is inserted 
and turned round in the cavity. This operation is called 
caprification. 

tCa*prifi.g« Obs. rare'~'^. [pd.'h, capriftc-us: 
cf. h'.caprifiguieril The wild fig. 

c 1430 Pallad, on Hush. iv. 589 Sum men sette amonge 
hem caprifige Tree ' that it nede not for remedie To honge 
on every tree that trees fige. 1866 'Treas* Bot, Pgz A wild 
sort called the Caprifig, [see Carrify. ] 

Caprifoil (kre-piifoil). Also 6 caprifole, 
-foly. [ad. med.L. caprifolium ‘goat -leaf’ or 
honeysuckle ; cf. It. capriJogUo, F. clkvrefiuilk.J 

a. Old name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine ; 

b. English name for plants of the N.O. Capri- 
foliacem, including the honeysuckle. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens in. H. 391 Called.. in Englishe Hony- 
siickle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprifoyle, 2596 Spenser 
E'. Q. 111. vi, 44 Eglantine and Caprifole emong. 2597 
Gerard Herbal n. cccxxviil 891 Called in English Honi- 
suckle and Caprifoly. 2678 Phillips, CaptifoUe. 1849 
Johns P'orest Trees II. 440 Capiifoils, Caprifoliacese, 

Caprifoliaceoiis (ktEjprifd’udii^'Jas), a, Bot. 
[see -ous ; cf. F. capHfoliacii\ Belonging to the 
N.O. Caprifoliacem (see prec.). 

285a 1 ’h. Ro.ss Humboldt's Trav, I. vi, 212 The family of 
the honeysuckle, or caprifoliaceoiis plants. 

Capriform (kse-prif^im), a, {i.L. caper, caprif)- 
goat + -FOKM. J G oat-shaped . 

1847 in Craig. 2847 Carpen i er ZooL § 267 The Capriform 
Antelopes are more widely diffused, 

tCa*pri:fy, Obs. rare-^. [f. L. caprificare: 
on the analogy of vbs. in fkdre see -fy.] To 
ripen by caprification. 

£•2430 Pallad, on Hush, iv, 593 In Juyn, as sonne is hiest, 
to caprifie The fig-tree is, that is to signific The figges grene 
of caprifigtree rende With tree made like a sawe on hem 
suspende, 

Oapxigeiioiis (kapri-d^enos), a. [f. L. caprk 
gen-us (£ capr{£)- goat + -genus produced by, of 
the kind of) + -ous.J Produced by a goat ; of the 
goat kind. 

2732 in Bailey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets. 

tCa*prik(e. Obs, Also 6 oapryck, caperiR, 
A kind of wine. 

€ 24^ J. Russell Bk. Nurture 120 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
125 Greke, Malevesyn, Caprik, & Clarey. ■ 23*4 Barclay 

Cyt. f Upiondyskm. 36 Musqadell, Caprike, Romney, and 
Malvesy. 2587 Harrison England ii. vi. (2S77) 1. 149 Ca- 
P'rike, Clareie, .and Malmesie. 

.■'■tCa*pril. Obs, [cf. Capbfole.] ?AwildgO'at. 

23x4 Exam. Cokeye More xs in' Cketham Mis€. VL,S>um. 
caprik of Reddyf were wyld and wold not be diyven. 

.'' 'Capriii'e' (ka''proin, -in), a, [ad. L. caprimm, 
f. caper .goat ;. cf. F. caprin.'] . Of or pertaining to 
', a goat ;' goat-like. 

1607 Topskll Four-/- Beasts (1673) 228 These eyes, .their 
colour varieth as it doth in Men, according to the caprine 
and glazie humour. 2660 Gacden Brounrtg 236 Tliat 
which in their Physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine. 
2824 J. hB'CuLLOcTi Highl. Bcotl. II. 310 The Caprine 
population ha.s undergone the .same revolution. 2847 Car- 
penter Zool, §267 Other Caprine Antelopes (often desig- 
nated as Goatsji are found in Asia. 

Capring, -ly, obs. ff. Capeeikg, -by. 

Caprrnic, a. Chem. [f. L, caprin-us cst a goat, 
Capeine +■ -ic.] In Caprinic acid ; an older name 
for Capric acid. 

C286SJ. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 333/2. 

[Capriny, V mispr. for Cafring. 

a 1687 C. Cotton Mneid n. Burlesqued Pref., As frolick- 
soine as a capriny Monsieur.] 

Capriole (km-priifful), sb. Also 6 capreall, y 
capreol, capriollle, (caprel), 7-8 capriol. [a. 
F. capriole (now cabriole) ‘a caper’, or ad. It. 
capriola * a fawn, a kid, a young hind ; also, a 
capriole or caper in dancing, also a Capriole or 
Goat’s leap that cunning riders teach their horses * 
i (Florio), dim. of capra she-goat L. capra : cf# 
i caprea, capreolus, applied to wild goats, etc.] 
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1 . A leap or caper, as in dancing. 

1594 Davies Orchestra in Arb. Garner’Sfi 40 With lofty 
turns and caprioles in the air. 1630 B. Jonson Cklcn-idia 
Wks. (1692) 657/2 Ixion. .does nothing but cut capreols, fetch 
friskals, and lead lavoltaes with the Lamiae. 1760 Foote 
Minoru (17SX) 15 Italy [has] equip’d him with capriols and 
cantatas. 1833-4 De Quincey Caesars (1862; IX. 107 All 
possible evolutions of caprioles and pirouettes. 

1599 Makston Sco\ Fz'itanie 111. iu 225 Hisheeles doe 
caper . . His very soule, his intellectual Is nothing but a 
mincing capreall. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (16751 326 In 
the Capreois of our own fancy. 1833 HAwraoitNE BHtke- 
dale Rom. ix, Permitting no caprioles of fancy. 

2 . Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
■without advancing, the hind legs being jerked out 
together at the height of the leap. 

c 1605 Montgomerie Flyting 509 While ky kest caprels 
behind with their heeles. 1617 Markham CavaL n, 239 
That sault which . . Italians call Caprioll, and wee heere in 
England the Goates leape. a 1634 Randolph Poems., Thy 
Pegasus, in his admir’d careere Curvets no capreols of non- 
sence here. 1814 Scott Wash viii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E. L. Anderson Horse- 
mamhip ii.xvii. 153 The Capriole, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements. 

3 . A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 

1736 Connoisseur '^Q,. 112 (1774) IV. 58 'I'he milliner told 
me , . that the name of thi.s ornament . . was a Capriole or 
Cabriale._^ 1864 in Webster. 

Capi?iol0 (koe'priiJi-l), v. [f. prec. sb., or di- 
rectly from It. capriolare ‘to caper, to capriole’ 
(Florio).] intr. To leap, skip, caper. Also said 
of horses (and their riders) ; andy?^>'. 

*580 .Sidney, etc. Ps. cxiv. (R.l Hillocks, why capreold 
ye, as wanton by their dammes We capreoll see the lusty 
lambs, 1690 Crowne Eng. P'rier in. 20 If you had been 
starv’d you wou’d not have caprioU’d with your witty con- 
ceits. 1788 Dibdin 31 ns. 'Pour xc. 365 Leap, .skip, and 
pound would poor Ap Hugh, And capriole, and caper too, 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. i. vii. x. 220 Rascality, 
caprioling on horses from the Royal Stud, 

Hence Caprioding vhL sb. and ppl. a. 
x6a8 Le G rys tr. Barclay's A rgenis 4 1 'I'o have their stables 
full, .of capreoling Honse^ iSai 1 )e Quincey Whs. {1863) 
XIII. 121 The wild. .dancing, waltzing, caprioling, .of the 
chamois. 1824 Scott Redgaimtlet let. xii, In the midst 
of her exuberant caprioling. 

Capriole, obs. var. of Capeeole. 

-f Ca'prioiis, a, Obs. rare’~^. (See quot.) 

S623 CoCKERAM, Caprious, a goatish desire, lustfull. 
Ca*priped, a. [ad. L. capripes^ -pedenif f. capegf 
mpt\i}- goat tpes foot.] Goat-footed. 

^30-6 Bailey, Capripede ; and in mod. Diets. 

Capritio, -ious, obs. ff. Capiiiocio, Capricious. 
Ca’prizaiit, Ot. Med. [ad. medical L. capri- 
zdns {pnlsus)t f. eaper goat.] Of the pulse : 

* Bounding*, uneven in motion. 

1730- 6 Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ca'prissate, V. Med. [c£ prec.] ‘To leap 
like a goat ; a term applied to the pulse * (Crabb 
Techn. Diet. 1823). 

Caproic (kapr<?«*ik), a. Chem. [f. L. caper, 
mpr- goat (from its smell) + ’■oic, -10 ; in form 
purposely varied from Capric, with which it is 
associated. Capronic was another form used by 
some.] 

1 . Caproic addi a peculiar acid found along 
with the capric and butyric acids in butter, etc. ; 
chemically also called normal caproic or pentyU 
formic acid; this and iso-caprozc or isopeniyl- 
formic acid being forms of the hexoic acids 
(Q Hi 2 Oah the monatomic monobasic or fatty 
acids of the hexyl series. 

x839“47 ToimCycl. Anai. I T. 359/1 The butyric, c.Tproic, 
and capric acids. 1873 Wati'.s P'osvnes'^ Chem. 686 Caproic 
Acid is produced by the action of alkalis on amyl cyanide. 

% Caproic series : the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproic acid, or containing the 
radical caproyl ; as caproic alcohol, caproic alde- 
hyde, caproic ethers, etc. 

From same source 0a'proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. ■Ca’proon.e, the ketone of the caproic series. 
Cm'pmyl or, Ca'pronyl, C# Hn O, the radical of 
the caproic series ; whence Ca*proyXami:ne, etc. 

1843 Day tr. Simon's A nim.C hem, I. 76 Nearly the whole 
of the caprnate .salt is deposited. Watts P'emmed 

Chem. 687 I'hc metallic caproates are soluble and crystal- 
.lisable. ■ ■" 

tCa'pron'*. Obs. Also chappron, (capon), 
[a. F. capron, NF. dial, form of chapcrozi hood.] 
A hood. Capron hardy [F.»“boId hood or cap; 
cf. mad-cap, wild-cap, etc,] : an appellation for 
an impudent fellow. 

c 1460 Bk. Curtesye\Ox\Ci MS.)lxvi. fi868) 46 To his soue- 
reyneChappron [Caxton capron] har^nobonet lu.st avale. 
1^6 Bale Eng, Votaries n. (1530) 67 The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their botes. 1361 Awde- 
LAY Frat. Vacab. 12 This kn.ave with his cap on his head 
lyke Capon isardy, wyll syt downe by hi.s Maister. Ji6ti 
CoTGB., Vn Chaperon fait i'en veux, a notable whipster 
or twigger ; a good one, I ■W'arrant her.] 

11 Capron Obs. [F. capron, caperon : see 
Littrd.j A sort of strawberry, 

3:693 Dvelyn De la Quint. Compl, Card. Gloss., Caprons, 
Straw-beiry Plants that have large Velvet I>eaves, and bear 
large Whitish Straw-berries which have but a faint taste. 


Caproae. Chem. See under Caprio, I 

CaprO'iaic. Chem. An early variant of Caproic. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. Y. 392/1 A variety of volatile fatty 
acids. . known under the names of. .caprylic, capronic, capric 
and vaccinic acids, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 333/2. 
Oaproone, caproyl : see Caproic. 
t Oapruch. Obs. ? = Caprice, caprice. 

1634 Shirley Example 11. i, A mental tiphon, a windy 
Capruch. 

t Cap3ra.*XLCle. Ohs. rare'-''-, [ad. L. capruncu- 
lunii] An earthen vessel. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 489 The vessels jn a 
Pharmacopoly. .are Bottles, Capruncles, etc, 

Capryck, caprytehyous, etc. ; see Capri-. 
Capryl (kse-pril). Chem. [f. Capr-io (acid) -f- 
-YL.] Applied by some to the radical (Cjo H19 O) 
of capric or rutic acid ; by others to the radical 
(Cg H,t O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Caprylyl. In the latter sense it appears in 
Ca*prylami:de, the amide of the caprylic series ; 
Oa-prylate, a salt of caprylic acid ; Capryloni- 
trile, etc, 

Capry-lic,/?. Client, [f. as prec. -l- -IC.] 

Capiylic acid (Cg HisOa) : a fatty acid of a faint 
but unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, etc. ; one of tlie octylic or 
8-carbon fatty acids. So caprylic series, etc. 

1845 Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 75 Two of these 
acid.s, the capryllic and vaccinic, were discovered only a 
few months ago. 1839 [see Capronic]. 1873 Watts Fowms' 
Chem. 638. 

Caps. A printers’ abbreviation of capitals, 
capital letters. 

1830 Thackeray Pemiennis xxxii, We’ll have that in large 
Caps., Bungay, my boy. 

t Capse. Obs. rare. [a. OF. capse, ad. L. capsa 
box.] A coffer, chest 

1447 Bokenham Scyniys 100 In a capse of sylvyer it for to 
close. 

!! Capsictim (kse’psiki>m), Bot. [mod. L. 
(Tournefort) of uncertain composition. Linnteus 
explained it from Gr. Kavrav ‘ to bite * (rather ‘ to 
gulp down ’) ; but it is generally referred to L. 
capsa case, as if named from the pods. In either 
case the formation is etymologically irregular.] 

1 . A genus of tropical plants or shnibs (N.O. 
Solanacese), characterized by their hot pungent 
capsules and seeds. 

The common annual cap.sicum or Guinea Pepper (C. an- 
nnunt), and Spur Pepper (Cy>v/:/«c<’«4') p*'<^duce the chillies 
of commerce, the chief source of Cayenne pepper. Other 
species are Bird Pepper (C. baccaimii), Beil Pepper (C. gros- 
sinu), Goat Pepper {C. Jruticosum), etc. 

[1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. .Capsicum Indicum. .and the like rare and exotic Plants.] 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, xvl (1813) 264 Capsicum is 
sometimes raised for its young pods to pickle. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiL 351 The capsicum with its red- 
hot berries rose in embowering masses. 

2 . The fruit of the capsicum ; esp. the prepared 
fruit of Capsicum fastigiatum, an active stimulant, 
used chiefly as a condiment. 

X723 Bradley Fam. Diet. 11. s.v. Sallei, The Indian 
Capsicum superlatively hot and burning. 1787 J. Collins 
in Med. Commun. II. 372 The active ingredient .. is the 
capsicum. x8oi Med. yrnl. V. 425 The gangrenous dis- 

S osition of the throat was only checked by capsicum.^ 1^5 
)ARwm Voy. JYai. xiii. (1852) 279 After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value ; then capsicum. 

Hence Ca’psicine, Chem., the active principle 
extracted from the capsules of capsicum. 

1831 J. Davies Manual^ 3Iat. 3/ed. i6x Capsicine. .when 
perfectly pure, is tasteless, inodorous, and crystalHze.s in acicn - 
lar fragment.^. 1866 Treas. Bot. it.xg/x A peculiaracrid fluid 
called capsicin, which is so pungent that half a grain of it 
volatilised in a large room, causes all who respire the con- 
tained air to cough and sneeze. 1863-79 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 747 Capsicine. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 85 
The name of Capsicin has been applied by different ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, and to their combination, 
but should, .be dropped, as having no definite meaning. 

Capsizal (k^psax-zal). [f. Capstzr v. + -al 
II. 5 .] The act of capsizing ; an upset. 

1881 W. C. Russell Sailor's Sweeih. III. v. 2x8, 1 was 
none the worse for my capsizal. 1882 FraseVs Mag. XXV, 
687 To protect, .against all risks of farther * capsizals’. 
Capsize (k^psoi-z^, sb. [f. next] « prec. 

1807 E. S. Barrett X// the Talents 62 Shou’d he get a 
capcLse. How. .could he rise? 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide- 
de-C. xxxviii, We escaped a capsize. 1882 Hares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 152 In the event of a capsize they, .will float. 

Capsize (,k^psoi*z), v. [Origin unknown ; app, 
originally a sailor’s expression : not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, nor in Todd 1 81 8, The first element 
may possibly be Cap sb.^ ^ 

(Prof, Skeat suggests corruption of Sp. cdbezar *to nod, 
pitch as a ship*, or of capuzar in ^capuzar un baxel, to sink 
a ship by the head *, from cabeza, coho head.)] 

1 . trans. To upset, overturn {esp. on the water). 
1788 Dibdin Mus. Tour xxxv. 142, 1 began to think, with 
the sailors below, that there was certainly a chance of ‘ our 
being capsized*. X803 Rees Cycl., Capsize, in Naval Lan- 
guage to upset or turn over anything. 1823 Byron Juan 
IX. xviii. What if carrying sail capsize the boat ? 1847-78 
Halliweix, Capsize, to move a hogshead or other vessel 
forward by turning it alternately on the heads. Somerset. 


1870 E. Peacock Raf Skirl IL 286 He . . capsized the 
stool on which he had been seated. 

Jig. 1833 Marry at J\ Simpte xvii, 1 was capsized . . when 
I looked at the house. 

2 . intr. (for reJC) To be upset or overturned. 

1803 A. Duncan Mariner's Ckron. IV. 75 The captain . . 
expre.ssed his surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy sea, without capsizing. 
s88a Hares Seamanship (ed. 6) 240 The sail . . will capsize 
behind the top-gallant sail. 

Hence Capsrzed///. a., Capsi-zing vhl. sb., etc. 
1882 Daily News 1 June 3/6 She fell in with a capsized 
vessel, apparently a schooner. 

Capstan (kse'pstfoi). ^ Forms : a. 4 capstan, 
5-6 capstayne, 6 capestan, d - 7 oapstain( e, 
-sten, 7-8 -staixe, 7 -stone, -stang, 7- capstan ; 
i8. 7 capsterne, 7-«9 -stern, (7 capstorm) ; 7. 7-8 
capstand ; 5 . 7-8 capstall ; see also CARSTRiNa, 
[either a. F. cabestan, also in 16th, c. capestan 
(Littre), or else directly from the source of the 
Fr., viz. Pr. cabestan, earlier cabestran (Cat. cabes- 
trant, Sp. cabestrante, -estanie, cabresiante, Pg. 
cabrestante) :~L. '^capistrdnt- pr. pple. of capistrd- 
re (Pr. cabestrar), to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-nm (It. capestro, Sp. cabestro, Pg. cabresio, 
Pr. cabesire, F. cheveire) halter, f. cap-cre to lake 
hold of. 

The Fr. cabestan is not known to us earlier than Palsgr. 
1530; since the word occurs in Eng. in i4thc., it may have 
been learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcelona 
at the time of the Crusades. In Pg., capistrtmi and its 
derivatives have the r transposed, cabresio ‘halter’, nauti- 
cally ‘ ropes, cables belonging to the bow.sprit cahresteiro 
‘halter-maker’, cabrestante ; the last is also the approved 
form in mod. literary Sp. ; this form gave ri.se to the un- 
tenable conjecture that the derivation was from cabra goat 
■^estanie ‘ standing ingeniou.sly supported by the known 
application of the name of the goat in various languages 
(cabria, chevre, bock, etc.), to various mechanical devices. 
I’he attempt to find a meaning in the word, in English, 
produced many popular perversions of the second element, 
as Stain, stone, stand, stall, stern, storm, siring* Other 
names were capstock, and cablestock.\ 

1 . A piece of mechanism, working on the principle 
of the wheel and axle, on a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or levers inserted 
in horizontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
ratus is made to revolve and wind up a cable round 
its cylinder or barrel ; it is used especially on board 
ship I'or weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, etc., and for raising weights out of 
quarries, mines, coal-pits (ste Gin), and the like. 

Double capstan, one that has two barrels on different 
decks, so as to be worked by two sets of men. Phrases, 
To heave at ike capstan, to man the capstan, to bring the 
cable to the capstan ; to rig the capstan, to insert the bans, 
etc. ; to pawl the capstan, to drop the pawls or catches 
into their sockets .so as to prevent recoil, when heaving is 
stopped ; to come up the capstan, to slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking back ; to surge the cap- 
stan, to .slacken the rope while heaving so as to prevent 
riding or fouling. 

a. forms capstan, -stain, -sten, -stone, -slang, 
c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P, B. 418 pe arc . . with-outen . . kable 
ober capstan to clyppe to her ankrez. r-isoo Cocke LoreU's 
B. (1843) 12 Some wounde at y ’ capstayne . . Some stode at 
y ' slynge. 1530 Palsgr. 607/2 Let go your cape.stan . . las- 
ckez vosire cabestan. <2x608 Sir !F, Vere Comm. 28 The 
Cap-.stain being too strong for my men. 1615 MS. Acc, 
St. John's Nosp. Canterh., Anyorne pynne for the capsten. 
1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 16 The weighing of Anchors 
by the Capstone is also new. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 132 With our capstens [we] .stretched the two 
byghtes. i63t3 T. James Voy. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Capstang, to heaue in our Cable. 1706 PhillU'S, Capstan, 
Capstand or Capstern . .Q.ox()A up Capstan, or Launce out 
the Capstan, when the Sea-men would have the Cable that 
they heave by .slacked. 1729 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 196 A Cap.stane, or upright Shaft, drawn round 
by Horses. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. vii. (ed. 3) 48 In 
mines it is sometimes necessary to raise or lower great 
weights by capstans. 

/ 3 . forms capstei’n, -storm. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia r. 14 The men , , were throwne 
from the Capstern, by the breaking of a barre. 1670 Dry- 
den Tempest 1. i, Hand.s down ! Manyour Main -Capstorm. 
1739 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 521 The capstern of the ship. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine To come up the Cap- 

stern, is to let go the rope which they had been heaving. 
1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii. 45 Mind j'ou leave all your 
pistols on capstern. 

7. form capstand. 

1616 Bullokar, Capstand, an instrument to wind up things 
of great weight, some call it a Crane. _ 1791 Smeaton Edy'- 
stone L, § 154, I tried them by a strain from the Capstand. 
5 . form capstan. 

1610 PIolland Camden's Brit. i. 318 Enforced to worfce 
their vessels to land by a Capstall or Crane. *7x4 Sticelk 
'The Lover (1723)190 Anchors, Cables, Rudders . . Capstals. 

2 . attrih. and Comb., as capstan-bar, -barrel, 
-heaver ; capstan-headed adj. ; capstan-house, 
see quot. ; capstan.- s-wifter, ‘ a rope passed liori- 
zontally through notches in the outer ends of the 
bar . . the intent is to steady the men, and to give 
room for a greater number to assist, by manning 
the swift ers both within and without ’ (Smyth), 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 7 Holes thorow which you 
put your ^Capstaine barre.s, for as many men as can stand 
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at them to thrust it about, and is called manning the Cap- 
staine. 1798 Capt. Miller in Nicolas Nelsmt (1846) 
¥11. Introd. 157 They dropped under the capstan-bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 2706 Phillips s.^v., *Capsian- 
Barrel is the main part of the whole piece. X790 Roy in 
Phil. Trans. LXXX. 147 ^Capstan-headed screws. S7px 
Bkntham PanopL ir. 115 The *capstern-heaver would be 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
1809 C. Milward in Naval Chron. XXII. 309 The mess- 
room door of the '^capstan-house. X863 Barry Dockyard 
Econ, lot Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boxes, etc., are manufactured, 
repaired, and stored. 

t Cay stock. Ohs. [Cf. Capstan and Cable- 
STOCK.h « Capstan. 

155* Recoroe Paihn). Knowl, Pref,, To sette forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate showe 
of Geometries arte. ' 

Cap-stone ■ (ksje'pst^un). [f. Cap + Stone.] 

1. A stone which caps or crowns: a. the top- 
stone. Also^^, 

1:68s Graciads Courtie^ s Orac, 150 Here is the fair occa- 
sion . , to put the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 179* 
Smeaton Edystone L, § 293 They had put on the cap-stone 
of the stair-head. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. Char. xvii. 
447 The capstone to his revelry is when he accepts FalstafF's 
pledge to a bumper. 

b. The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen. 

185X op. Wilson Prek.Atm, (1863) II. 9 Much greater 
mechanical skill . , was required to. . upheave the capstone of 
the Cromlech on to the upright trilith. 1879 Lubbock 
Pol. *§• Ednc. ix. 157 A dolmen, .of which only the capstone 
now remains, 

c. Coping-Stone, coping. 

X665 Land. Gaz. No. 6/1 The Sea here threw up several 
Capstones and Keys, i8a8^-4i Tytler Hist. Scoi. (1864) I, 
137 So near the walls as to be able to fix their movable 
bridges on the capstone. 

a. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

1791 Smeaton Edyslme Z,. § 108 Were it not for these 
cavities, the cap-stone would not readily be worked. 

2 . Geol. A fossil Echinite of the genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap-like shape. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 92 By the Country people called 
commonly Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the sides. 

Capstone, obs. form of Capstan. 
t Caystriug*. A perversion of Capstan. 

X609 HEVwoooiJrfZ Tn>y (N.) Some to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare. 1655 Heywood & Rowley Port. 
Land A iSm iv. iii, Part of their Capstring too I with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard. 

Caysular (kse-psiz?!^), a. [ad. mod.L. capu- 
f. capsuhi see Cai>sule and -abI.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule. 

[1679 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) 196 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis ferruginea.] X730-6 Bailey, Capsular ^ pertain- 
ing to a coffer, chest or casket, 17^ Hartley Ohserz/. Man 

I. il vii. P74, 845 The cap.sular Ligaments of the Joints. 
1794 Martyn Eousseads Bot.XMu 175 A berry covered with 
a capsular .shell. 1831 R. KmxCloguefs Anal. 766 Cap- 
sular Lymphatics . . come from the supra-rena! capsules, 
i82ia--44 Good Study Med. (ed. 4)111. 167 Capsular cataracts 
are those' in which the front, or back, of the cajisule of the 
lens is alone affected. 2845 Lindley Sck. Bot. iv. (1858) 37 
Fruit berried or capsular. 

t Ga'psulaxy, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. capsuldrP 
s^T=sirtr/T?r/(f 7 r?> (see prec.).] «prec. 

x6xs Crooks Body 0/ Man 360 A small braunch from the 
Axillary veine which they call the Capsulary or purse- 
braunch. X646 Si« T. Bsow'ne Pseud. Ep. 172 A capsulary 
rei;eption of the breast bone. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Capsulata tkse*psitH/t), a. Bot. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L, capsulatus^ f, capsula : see -ate Fur- 
nishc<l with or enclosed iu a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule ; capsuled. 

1668 Wilkins AVa/ Char, ri, 102 Capsulate herbs. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. irs/r Capsulate Pods [are] little 
short seed Vessels.^ 1803 Rees Cycl. s.v., Capsulate plants 
. . bear their .seed.s in short capsufai. 

t Oa-pstdated, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] ssprec, 
X646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. X04 The .seed of plants 
lockt up and c.T,p;;ulated in their hu.sKS. x6d4 Power Blxp. 
Philos. I. 40, X737-S9 Miller Card. Dict.y Capsuiated 
Plants. 

Gapstila'tioii, Med. [f. Capsule v. + -ation,] 

^ l‘hc enclosure of a drug in a capsule to render it 
more convenient or more plea.sant in administra- 
tion * {Syd. Soc. Xex. )* 

Capsul# (kai’psf^d). Also 7 eapsnl; and. in 
l*atin ibnn capsula, pi. -m. fa. F. eapsukt ad. 
JL. mpsuia small box or case, dim. of eapsa box, 
repository,] 

I I. mi. A little case or receptacle. Oh. 

t$SM 'UR9U1IART TVtwf/Wks. (1834)833 Brought their dis- 
orderly raised spirits into their former capsuls. 17x3 Der- 
iiAM Pkysdtkgoi^ X. note i ?R.) The little cases or capsules 
which c intaiii the seed in tins species [the fenil. 

% P/iys. A membranous integument or envelope j 
a bag or sric, 

a xte RabiiaiS rn. xxxi, 86a The left Capsul of 

the IfeiirL 173S Med. Ess. 4* Observ. (ed. a) I¥. 193 When 
4|»Mik Lopentd the Crystalline escapes. Abkr- 
Ki'.TiiV Sufif. (Ms. 13 The tumour will ..acquire for itself 
* kind cap^ale. x8® Owkn Skel "Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the eyr-hall, k a fibrous memhnine, 1866 iiuxLEYAAjT, 
V. 'file othules [of the kidiwyj. .terminate in dilatations., 
tiilknl itldipiphum capsules. 

3. AV/. a. A dry deldscent seed-vessel, contain- 


ing one or more cells, and opening when ripe by 
the separation of its valves, b. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles in Fungi. 

X693 Leeuwenhoek in PMl. Trans. XVII. 706 So soon as 
the Capsula breaks upon the ripening of the Seed. 1776 
Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) 1. 96 A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves opening 
length-ways. 1830 Lindley Nai. Syst, Bot. xSa The de- 
hiscence of their capsule. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when ripe, burst open if touched. 

4. Che7n. A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. 

1727-31 Chambers CycLy Capsula^ in chjunistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan ; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire. X727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Distilling^ Two 
Bars of Iron .. to support the Retort or Capsula. 1853 
Gregory Inorg. Chem. x8i If we heat a capsule of platinum 
a little beyond 2i2‘>, and drop water into it. ^ 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics III. v. III A small capsule containing water. 

5 . Bfed. A small envelope of gelatine to enclose 
a dose of nauseous medicine. 

187s H, Wood Therap. (1879 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be given in gelatine capsules. 

6. A metallic cap or cover for a bottle. 

1838 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

7 . A percussion cap ; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. [Fr.] In mod. Diets. 

Cai'pSTlIe, V. [f, prec.] trans. To furnish or 
close (,a bottle, etc.) with a capsule or metallic cover. 
Hence Ca’psuled ppL iz,, Oa'psuling sb., etc. 
1859 All Year Round No. 30. 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour tubes. 1886 Brit. Manuf. Export JmL i Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 

Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb, forms of L. cap- 
sula, Capsule ; as in Capsnli-ferous a., bearing 
capsules. Ca'psxiliform a., having the form of 
a capsule. CapstOi-gesiotis a., giving origin to 
capsules. Caspstao-lenti'cnlar a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 474. 430 Variously formed 
capsulaeform organs. 1870 Hooker AVwiAA’/mi: 471 Lyco- 
podium Selago. .leaves erect.. upper capsuliferous, 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 125 The so-called capsulo-genous 
glands. 1875 Walton Dis. Eye 741 Traumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-lenticular. 

Capt, var, of Capped ///, a. 
t CSi’ptable, a. Obs. [ad. L. captdbilis, f. 
captdre to catch at (see Captate).] Liable or open 
to be caught or taken. 

1649 J. Ecliston tr. Behmen’s Episi. xv. (1886) 12 Our 
precious life, .lying captabie to both (i. e. heaven and hell]. 

Captain (kae'pten), sb. Forms : a. 4-5 capi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, 5 capytayn, -tein, 
capeteigne, 5-6 capi-,capytayne,5--7 capitaine, 
6 eapitau, 7 Sc. capitane ; 4-5 capteyn, 5 

-tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc. -tane, 
5- captain. [ME. capitain, a. late OF. (14th c.) 
capitaim, capitain, ad. late L. capitdne-us capitdn- 
t(s adj. * chief, principal*, sb. ‘chief, headman*, 
f. caput, capiT head. 

Had L. capitdneus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been catain, chatain (: — 
captdneum); being of somewhat later (lo-ixthc. origin) the 
actual OF. form was caia-nie, caiaigfte, chataigne ; a still 
later {i2th c.) semipopular form, preserving the intertonic 
2 of capitaneus, was ckevetaine {vthtricei l^g. Chieftain). 
Capitaine was again a much later adaptation of the L.] 

I. A chief or headman. 

1 . One who stands at the head of others and 
leads them, or exercises authority over them; a 
headman, chief, or leader. Kow only as fig. use 
of S[>ecial senses. 

S <ri38o Wyclif De Bccles. ix. Sel. Wks. HI. 360 It were 
ocp to obeLhe to Petre, and )>&t sich a captein were in h® 
hirche. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 231 Thou hast ben cai>y- 
tayn ayenst the fayth, 1334 More Picus Wks. 21 Christ 
our lorde and soueraine captayne, x6n Bible Heb. ii. 10 
The Captaine of their saluation. x6i^ tr. Erasnms* Morise 
Enc. 50 Homer, that Captain of all Poetry. 1873 Jowett 
Plato. '{ed. 2) III. 489 He [Homer] is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company. 

2 . csp. A military leader; a commanderof a body 
of troops, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vnr. 52 Thai off the castell. .tauld it 
to thair capitane. x4St> W, Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett* 4 
Peris Brusy was cheffe capteyn. 1335 Coverdale Jndg. i. x 
Who shall . . be oure Captayne of warre against y« Cananites? 
1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. n. ii. 130 That in the C^taine's 
but a choilericke word. Which in the Souldicr is fiat bias- 
phemle. x6i8 Bolton Florus 11. xviii. xsn Such as the 
Captaine is, such is the Souldicr. 1671 Milton Samson 
165 X Lords, ladie.s, captains, couasellors, or priests. 1738 
Johnson Rambl. No. 190 r 2 The captains of thousands 
awaited his commands. x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 200 
Of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and the most 
abhorred, 

3 . A military leader of skill and experience ; an 
able general or commander; a strategist. 

X590 A Cope The History of two most noble Cap- 
taynes of the World, Anniball and Scipio, 1689 Evelyn 
Mem. (18571 HI, 297 Authors of sects, great captains and 
politicians, xyox Swift Contests in Athens ^ Rome Wks. 
1755 IL 1. 18 Miltiades . . is reckoned to have been the first 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. x8^ 
Macaui^ay Sir W. Temple, Ess. jL.) Condd and Turenne 
will always be considered as captains of. a very different 
order from the invincible Lewis. 1868 Freeman Norm. 


Cong'. (1876) II. X. 477 The world first fully learned how- 
great a captain England had in her future King, 

II. The head of a division. 

4 . gm. A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or the like. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 323 Folk, i>at weren f?e 
fendis capteyns in killing of martiris. 1335 Coverdale 
I Macc. XV. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see coost. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 108 O thou, whose 
Captaine I account my selfe . . Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticement. 1609 Bible (Douay) Lament, i. comm.. His 
capitaine Nabuzardan spoyled a!. s6xx Bible Deut. i. 15 
Captaines ouer fifties, and captaines ouer tennes, and officers 
among your tribes. 1830 Sparks Biog. S. Cabot in 109 On 
Cabot's arrival, .he gave him the title of his Captain. 

5 . spec. In the army : The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or foot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artillery, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The grade is the third 
in order of promotion, 

1367 Con/ed. Popish Prmces in Strype Ann. RejT. L ii. 1, 
538 The principall lievetenaunts and capytaines. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres 11, i. 15 Regiment [divided] into 
companies, ouer every company a Captaine. X64X Sc. 
Acts (1870/ V. App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
ellis and Majoris - . desyring the pay of ane captaine. 1814 
Scott Wav. v, Captain Waverley of the — — regiment of 
dragoons, 1845 S. Poesam Ranks' s Hist. Ref. IL 347 Who 
had now risen to the rank of captain. 

6. The officer who commands a man-of-war. In 
the British navy, the title of an officer who ranks 
between a rear-admiral or a commodore and a 
commander. The title is also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the Fleet : an officer, temporarily appointed by 
the admiralty, who acts as adjutant-general of a naval force, 
carries out all orders issued by the commander-in-chief, but 
whose special duty it is to keep up the discipline of the fleet ; 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captam of the 
Port : an officer of the Board of Health who ‘controls the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the anchorage, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority. Hence, the port-captain is quite another officer ' 
(Smyth Sailofs Word-bk.). 

1554 Eden Decades W. Ind. vii. (Arb.) 375 This capitayne 
Wyndam, puttyng furth of his shyp at Porchmouth. 1^93 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 107 This Villaine heere, Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen i The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maister to what Port he will go. 1743 Observ. Cone. 
Navy 26 A Captain of a Man of War of the Line, is equal 
in Rank to a Colonel. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 194 
Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1836 Marry at 
Mzdsh. Easy xxii. The captain of the frigate. 

b. Applied to the chief sailor oi a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as captain of the forecastle, 
captain of the hold, captain of the maintop, etc. 

180X Naval Chron. VI. 103 He was captam of a gun at 
theBattle^of the Nile. 1833 Marry at /. Simple 11. vii, 
The captain of the main-top was there with two other sailors. 
x8^9 I. Griffiths Artzl Man. (1862) 208, No. t, the Cap- 
tain [of a gun] commands, attends the breech, primes, 
points, and fires. 1882 Navy List July 459 Captain of 
(Duarter-deck Men, Captam of the Forecastle, Captain of 
the Foretop, Captain of the Hold, etc. 

7 . Ihe master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel. 

X704 Addison Italy 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 144 The persons 
who take the charge of keel-boats are also Captains. 1838 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
in the ship. 1873 Morley Rousseau IL 55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

8. The superintendent or manager of a mine (in 
Cornwall, etc.), 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall xo/i Their ouerseer, whome they 
terme their Captaine. 1737 Borlase in Phil. Trans. L. 504 
This very intelligent captain of the mine observes, etc, 183* 
Leisure Ho. 632 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 16. 

9 . The foreman of a company of workmen or of 
a workshop in various trades, (Cf. also 6 b.) 

x886 Newspaper, D. H,, ‘captain' of Messrs. Davies' 
[tailors'] shop, said that he never saw a coat worse made. 

10 . The head boy of a school, or of a form 
in it. 

X706 sped. No. 307 r 13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
good a Memory as the Captain of the F orm. 1730 Eioniana 
X, 156 There was a speech made by the captain. 1823 
Scott in. Lockhart (18391 • *49 schoolboy who writes 

himself Captam of Giggleswick School.^ X864 Blackw. 
Mag, XCVl. 226 (Hopj^) The late captain of Harrow. , 
gives it as his opinion that the small houses have their 
necessary advantages. 

11 . In Cricket, Football, and other sports: The 
leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

X837 Hughes Tom Brown i. v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters [at foot-ball]. Ibid, u. viii, And then 
the Captam of the eleven . .what a post is his in our School 
world, 1865 {title) The Rob Roy on the Jordan .. By J. 
Maegregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club. 1884 liar- 
peVs Mag. Jan. 299/1 They [bowling club] have a captain, 
and a treasurer, 

12 . As a term of address (without implying any 
office or rank), familiar or slang. Cf, *gozfemor\ 

1607 Shaks. Timon ir. ix. 76 Why how now Captaine? 
what do you in this wise Company ? i6ix — Wimt. T*, i, iL 
122 Come Captaine, We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, 
Captaine. x86a Russell Diary, North S. 1, xiii. pp All 
the people who addressed me by name prefixed ‘ Major' of 
‘ Colonel ' . ‘ Captain ’ is very low . .The conductor who took 
out tickets was called ‘ Captain 
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III. 13. A name for the Grey Gurnard. f 

[ci53o Andrewe Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk* (1868) 232 

Capitaius is a lytel fisshe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouthe.J 1810 P. Neill B'ishes 14 (Jam.) Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner. — It is known by a variety of other names, as Cap- 
tain, Hardhead, etc. 

IV. 14. Comb,^ as captain-crafi^ •commandmit^ 
’hacktim, -sharp ; captain’s biscuit, a hard variety 
of fancy biscuit ; f captam-paclia ; see Capitan, 

1844 Dickens Mar. Chuz, v. (C. D.) 53 He took a ^Cap- 
tain’s biscuit. 1639 Fuller Warm. xxiv. (1840 162 
There were some mysteries in the *cai>tain-craft. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hisl. (7. S. IV. XV. 419 Commissioned- .as *captain- 
commandant for Pittsburg. 2877 Major Discov. Pr. Blenry 
X. 13T Prince Henry.. gave Cabral the rank of ^Captain 
Donatary. 1690 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, * Captain-hoc hum ^ 
a Fighting, Blustering, Bully. Ibid. Cap tain-sharp, a 
great Cheat; also a Huffing, yet Sneaking, Cowardly 
Bully. 

t Captain (kps-pten), 0^^. [In part perh. 
ad. med. L. capitdnms chief, principal ; but in 
many cases not to be distinguished from an attrib. 
use of prec. sb.] Chief, principal, leading, head-. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. ii. B, He lays it to the captaine 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. 2566 T. Stapleton Bet, 
Ufiir. yeiueil iv. 50 A manifest and Captain Untruthe. 
1582 Mulcaster Positions xxxiii. (2887) 221 Sound sleepe, 
the captaine cause of good digestion, c 2600 Shaks. Somt. 
Hi, Like stones of worth . . Or captain jewels in the car- 
canet.^ 2635 R. Bolton Com/. AJ/l, Consc. iv. 182 Some 
Captaine and Commanding sinne. 

Captam (km*pten), v. [f, the sb.] a. tram. 
To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 

2598 Barret Theor, Warres n. i. 24 Captained as we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. 1700 
SouTHERNE P'ate 0/ Capua i. i, This head-long rout . . Is 
captain’d, headed, and led on by some, 2825 Southey 
Roderick xiv. 103 Who called them to the field, who cap- 
tained them. 2^5 Manch, Even. News 29 May 2/4 Lord 
Harris captained the team. 1885 Sat. Rev. 4 July 2/2. 
b. intr. 

1672 Dryden Even. Love 19 As if I were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders. 

Captaimey (ka-ptensiX [f. Captain sh. + -oy 
( cf. aldermamy ) ; after infancy, lieutenancy, etc., 
in which the suffix, really -j, is apparently -cy.J 

1. The post or position of captain, 

18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xvi, The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 275 Enlisted, under Heaven’s 
captaincy, Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/2 Mr, G.. .after seven 
years of captaincy duties, retires from the post. 

2. The action or control of a captain ; general- 
ship. 

2850 Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph. i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast captainless soldiers under due captaincy. 
2864 Wendell Phillips in Boston (Mass.) Commonw. 27 
May, We have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the head quarters of the army. 

3. The district under the rule of a captain (e. g. 
in Brazil). [ = Sp. capitctftiai] 

xSax Southey Lett, (1856) Ill.^ass Disputes and divisions 
between the great captaincies will be the. next step. 

Captainess (kse’ptenes). [f. Captain sb.-^ 
-ESS. Cf. F, capiiainesse in sense 3.] 

1. A female captain or commander. (Formerly 
frequent.) 

2465 Maro. Paston Lett. 502 IL 2^, I had lever, .to be 
captensse here then at Caster. 2582 Sidney Asir. <§• Stella 
Ixxxviii, From my dear Captainnesse to run away. 26s® 
XIsB'um. Ann, vi. 334 A Company of woemen whose Cap- 
tainesse was Archidamia,. 2864, B.. Burton Dakome II. 
7S note, The captainesses of the life-guards, 
f 2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Obs, 
ifi'OO Holland Livy xxxv. xxvl 903 The rest of the lleete 
having lost their captainesse { Pretoria nave amissa], 

Captain Ciemeral, captam-geaeral. [= 
F. capitam giniral, Sp. capitan gemral.\ Chief 
commander of a force ; commander-in-chief of an 
army {pbs. in Eng. use). Also the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 

vyii^Summ. Teroueme in Rel. Ant. I, 327 The Lord Pont 
'Dereroy, capeteyn. generall. x6o<S Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. n. iii. 
279 Honour’d Captaine Generali of the Grecian Armie, 
Agamemnon. 1708 Proclam. 30 Dec. in Lond, Gm, No. 
4503/1 John Duke of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. 2777 Watson Philip II (2839) 159 The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province, 2809 Wel- 
lington Lei. in Gurw. Disp. V,^ 3 Appointing me one of 
the Captains General of the Spani^ armies. 2845 Darwin 
Voy, Nat. i. (2879) 3 It is here the governors and captain- 
generals of the islands have been buried. 

Ca*ptaiilll0SSy Ct. Without a captaiu, 

2586 W^ARNER Alh. Eng. HI. xix. {R.) But captainless Con- 
fusedly they deale. 2796 Southey yoan of A rc vni. 587 (R.) 
All captainless, 111 marshalled. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. 
Parnph. i. 43 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outcast ‘ soldiers ’ . . must needs become banditti. 

. 0apt®da*'H61lt0*najDLti. A military officer 
who commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tain’s rank, and lieutenant's pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) 

(2x6^8 Cromwell in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. II. 278 My 
captain-lieutenant slew him. 27;45 Ohserv. Cone. Navy 48 
In the Army there are Captain-Lieutenants whose Commis- 
sions are superiour to all other Lieutenants and inferiour 
to Captains. 2770 Davies in Phil. Trans. LX. 187 Tho. 
Davies, Captain Lieutenant of Artillery. cx88o Grant 
Hist. India I. Ivi. 289/2 Captain-lieutenant Clark . . was 
struck on the breast by a spent ball. 


i* Ca*ptaiiily, Ohs. Befitting a captain. I 
3^397 J- Payne Exch. 34 Endowed wth courrage 

and Captaynely knowlege. 

Captain-pasha : see Capitan. 
t Ca'ptainry* Obs. Also 6 eapitanry, -ery. 
[ad. F. capitainerie, in med.L. capitaneria (Matt. 
Paris) : see Captain sh, and -by.] 

The office of captain, captaincy ; a district under 
a captain, 

2536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. I. 276 The king of Pichtis , . 
proinittit . . to geif the capitanry of Camelon to him. c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottiej Chron. Scot. (1728) 51 Under the Cap- 
tainry and Government of James Hamilton. 2577 Holin- 
^ivemChron. I rel. an. 1568 iR.) Fearing that their capteinries 
should be taken away. 1762 tr. Busekinfs Syst. Geog. III. 
740 The capitanery of Luggarus. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 

1. 749 The 16 captainries, into whicli this country is divided. 

Ca-ptamsliip. [h Captain sb. + -ship.] 

1. The office, position, authority or rank of a 
captain ; command ership; leadership. 

^:i465 Eng Ckron, (Camd. Soc.) 70 To dyscharge hym 
[Capteyn ol Caleys] of the capteynshyppe. 2495 Act xi 
Hen. K//, xxxiii. § 25 The Captainshippe of the Castell of 
Aberw.stoyth. 2542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 234 a, He was 
putte from the capitaineship of a compaignie of horsemen. 
2643 Power Pari. 11. 63 The Earle of Warwick was 

elected to the Captainship of Calice. 2752 Carte Hist. 
Eng. III. 223 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. 2842 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It. I si. II. 250 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..then under the captain- 
ship of Lando, a German. | 

2. The dignity or personality of a captain. 
humorous ; cf. lordship. 

26x2 Barrey Ram Alley in HazL Dodsley X. 324 Is this 
the fittest place Your captainship can find to puff in? 1622 
Chapman Widowes T, in Dodsley (1780) VI. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther, c 2817 Hogg 
Tales Sf Sk. VI. 254, I advise your lordship, your captain- 
ship, and your besiegership. 

3. A district under the rule of a captain. 

[transl, Sp. & Pg, capitania.l 

2680 Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 258 The Portugueses enjoy 
. . the Captain.ships of Para, etc. 2823 Waterton Wand, 
S. Amer. u. ii. 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 

4. Skill in perfonning the part of captain or 
leader, * skill in the military trade ’ ( J.), 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. ni. xiii. 8 The itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship. 

11 Ca'ptal. Obs. [Pr. L. capitdl-is.} An old 
title of rank in the south of France = chief, captain, 
as in the famed Captal de Buck, here referred to : 

*59® Wyrlev Annotie 259 Truth and courage bold That 
Chandos, and the Captall true did hold, 
t Ca'ptat©, V. Obs. [f. L. captdU ppl. stem 
of capture to catch at, freq. of cap^re to take, seize.] 
tram. To catch at, strive to obtain, seek after. 

2628 Hobbes Thucyd. i. xxii. note, [They] recited their 
histories to captate glory. ^ 1639 Gauden Tears Church 255 
(D.) Condescending oft . . in order to estate the love and 
civil favour of people. 2672 True Non-Conf. Pref., I do not 
captate the empty praise of an affected modesty. 

Captation (k^ptj'*|'3n). [a. L. captdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. capt&re (see prec.) ; cf. F. captation.^ 
A catching at, an endeavour to gy%,esp. by address 
or art ; the making of ad captandum appeals. 

2323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 813 With proper captacyouns 
of benevolence. 2623 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 31, Captation, 

P rocuring, purchasing. zSzB Bp. 'B.ali. Quo Vadis xv. 700 
leuer generation was so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of wils [cf. L. capiatio testamenti] amongst thmr 
owne, or of soules amongst strangers. i4|8 Eikon Bos. 207 
Popular captations whi^ some men use m their speeches. 
1$^ Blount Glossogr., Captation., subtilty to get favour, 

I a cunning endeavor to get a thing. 2873 Daily News 28 
July 4/7 To induce candidates to rely, .less on the arts of 
political captation, 

tCapt©. Obs. [ad. L. taking, com- 

prehension, capacity, f. capt- ppl. stem of cap-dre 
to take.] Capacity, comprehension, 

2342 Udall Erasm. Apoph, Pref. 23 b, Heipe the weake 
and tendre capte of the vnleamed reader. 321b, A 

mery conceipte to those that are of capte to take it. 

Captioa (koe’pj^ii)* Also 4 capeioxin. [ad. L. 
captwn-em taking, f. capt- ppl. stem of capere to 
take. Cf. OF. capeion, -tion.] 

1. Taking, catching, seizure, capture, noze/ rare. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Peter ii. 22 Beestes, kyndeli in to capeioun 
[Vulg. in capiionem}, or takinge. i6to Sess. A dmir. 18 Feb. 
in Beawes Lex Mercat. 238 A caption in order to an adjudi- 
cation. 2689 Treaty in Magens Insurances (2755) II. 472 
Ships present at the Caption. 2823 Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 
24 To handle is to exercise the instrument of caption. 288^ 
Pall Mall G, 3 June 16/2 (Advt.) Mineral water .. an im- 
proved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided. 

b. Zau/, Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process, {esp. in Scotch law.) 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table, 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of ane debtour. 1635 Pagitt Christianop'. in. 
(1636) 35 Letters of Caption sent forth against the said Pre- 
bend, 2702 J. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. ii. hi. x. (1743) 
434 The last step, .is called a caption, which is a warrant to 
seize the debtor’s person, 1739 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. Y® 
Day and Cause of his Caption and Detention. 282 . Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., Sentenced by letters of horning and cap- 
tion. 1837 New Month. Mag. XLVII. 310 The caption of 
some of the most violent appeased the riot, 
f 2. The action of cavilling or taking exception ; 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captious argu- 
ment ; a quibble, sophism. (L. captio.) Obs. 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learning ii. xiv. t; 6. 53 The degenerate 
and corrupt vse is for Caption and contradiction. 2622-62 
Heyhn Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 2/1 Not to spend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. 2653 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. 
84 How causelesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker, a 2734 North Z.2W I. 365 
He . . showing them the proclamation, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

8. Zaw. ‘ That part of a legal instrument, as a 
commission, indictment, etc., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
executed’ (Tomlins 1809). This ap- 

pears to be short for ‘ certificate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
* making or execution ’ of this certificate. 

1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Caption {Captio), When a 
Commission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scribed to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Com- 
mission was executed, that is called _ the Caption . 1790 

Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1. 231 The time from which they 
are bound : whether from the caption or from the inrolment 
of the recognizance. 2828 Cu.ms's. Digest V. 123 Unless 
the caption of such fine be before one of the justices or 
barons. 1883 J. Woodcock in Law Times LXXIX, 23V2 
A customary tenant, .must attend before the steward to be 
sworn to the caption. 

The foregoing is sometimes explained as ‘ the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, commission, or indictment’, whence 
comes 

4. The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U. S.) 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Caption This legal term is 
used in the newspapers where an Englishman would say 
title, head-, or heading. 2834 N. 4 Q. Ser. i. IX. 245/1 [A 
review] having three works as the caption of the article. 
2863 Grosart Palme'ds Mem. Introd. 21 Prof. De Morgan 
. . delighting the readers of the Athenmum with the treasures 
of his. .reading, under the caption,* A Budget of Paradoxes’, 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 121 A short article . . in-, 
this journal under the caption * Galvanic Music 

Captious (k8e*pJ^s), a. Forms : 4, 6 capeious, 
5 -cyows, 6 -tius, 7 -tiose, 6- captions, [ad. F. 
captieux or L. captios-us fallacious, sophistical, f. 
caption-em (see Caption).] 

1. Apt to catch or take one in ; fitted to ensnare 
or perplex in argument ; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subtlety ; fallacious, sophistical. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys 7 At Caimbrygge. .Where wyttys 
be manye ryht cajpeyows And subtyl. 2330 Palsgr. 107/x 
Capeious, crafty in worses to take one in a trap, captieux, 
2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 23 a, Wherfore they 
went vnto Icsus, & moued vnto hym this capeious ijuestion. 
2677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iii 32 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Que.stions. 1784 Cowper Tirocinium 903 A captious 
question, sir, and yours is one, Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 2872 Elackie Four Phases i, 113 By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other people, 

tb. Crafty. Obs, 

2390 SwiNBURN Testaments 147 This former kinde of 
disposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
peareth to be made in hope of gaine, and is therefore 
prqperlie tearmed captious. 2608 Topsell Serpents 779 
Spiders . . have given themselves . . to captious taking at 
advantage, watching and espying their prey. 

2. Apt to catch at faults or take exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II. 13 pes wordis ben sojTeli 
seid ajens alle capeious men, 2538 Coverdalb N. T, Prol., 
The world is captious, and many there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amend one. 2562 Eden tr. Cortes' 
Arte de Navigar Pref. ad fin., Enemies to vertue^& 
captious of other mens doinges. 16^ Fuller Ch. Hist, 

\ Pref., To cut off all occasions of Cavill from captious per- 
sons. 1804 Med. yml.'Xll. 359 The objections of the 
captious. 2863 Trollope Belton Est. vi* 60 He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. 

3. In various nonce-uses. 

t a. Able to take in or contain, capacious. Ohs. 
2^1 Shaks. A IPs Well 1. iii . 208 Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Siue, I still poure in the waters of my loue And 
lacke not to loose still. 

fb. Alluring, taking, plausible. Oh. 

2776 Sir P. Francis in Mem, (2867) II. 55 The proposition 
was captious, and if made at an earlier period, might have 
been listened to by some of us, 
c. humorous. ? 

2808 W. Irving Kttickerh. (1861') 234 Little captious .short 
pipes, two inches in length, which, .could be stuck in one 
comer of the mouth. 

Captiously (kse-pjasli), adzt, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a captious manner, 

*539 Bible (Great) Luke xi. 53 The lawears and the 
Pharyses began, .capciously to aske him many thynges. 
2563-87 Foxe.< 4. 4 M. (1684) III. 239 Captiously asking 
often of Bradford a direct answer concerning Oaths. 2657 
J. Smith Myst, Rhet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 
a saying is captiously taken and turned to another sense. 
xSxa J. & H. Smith Rej. Addr, x. (1873) 96 Objections . . 
captiously urged. 2866 G. Macdonald Aum-. Q. NeighB. 
xxiii. (1878) 413 The father . . had been behaving captiously 
and unjustly to his son, 

Captiousuess (kse-pjosnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Captious quality or disposition. 

*545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke (2548) 72 a, The mali- 
cious capeiousnesse of the Pharisees and of the Scribes 2664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. loi Who put questions, .for captious- 
ness, contention and a conceited hope of puzzling him. 
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CAPTITEE. 


CAPTIVABIiB. 


z75o Johnson No. 74 F 5 Xhe captiousness of old 

a^e. ^1861 Sat AV't/. 30 Nov, 562 [He] sometimes pushes 
his ciiticism to the length of captiousness, 

f CaptiiraMe, a. Oh. ^nre-K [f. Captive 
+ -ABLE.j That can be taken captive. 

1675 H. More in R. Ward (3710) 244 If we find our 
selves Captivable by them. 

t Capti*van,C©. Also -aunce. Oh. rare. 
\i. Y. captimr IQ CAi^TiVE + -ANCE.] « Captiva- 
tion, Captivity. 

iSSffi Spenser F. ^. m. vn. 45 That wofull squyre Whom 
he had reskevved from captivannce. I did. v. vi. 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discour.se of 
Ins captivance sad. 

Captwate (koeptivtfit), v. [f. late L. captivate 
PpL stem of captmlre to take captive, f. capitvus 
Captive ; cf. T. captimr and Captive z/.] 

’f‘1. irans. To make captive, take prisoner, cap- 
ture. 06s, Of arek. 


<?* 55 S Hakpsfielo DimrceHen. VIII (1878) t 86 The Em- 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang:, T, m. 209 Croesus . . when he was cap- 
tivated by Cyrus. 176S C. Beatty Two Mouths* Tour it 
The Indians.^. killed and captivated all. 1796 Morse A mer, 
Geog. I. 428 They were mostly taken or de.stroyed by the 
enemy, and their seamen captivated. iSas Bro. Jojiathan 
III. 86 The British, .captured or captivated four successive 
patroles, 

f b. To capture, secure, hold captive (animals 
and things). Oh. 

1595 Locrine in. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners. .Shall all 
be captivated with this hand. 1613 Puechas Pilgr. I. 
vt. i, 466 Another captivateth his legges with a Kope. 
1696 Xryon d/fstf. i. 6 There this dark furious Spirit is hid 
or captivated. 

t2. fig. To make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, subjugate (the mind, mental attri- 
butes, etc.) Const, io. Ohs. exc. as passing into 3 , 
Frith Disput PurgaioryitZ^^S xx8 Let us ever cap- 
tivate our reason unto that, 1603 B'lorio Montaigne wh’^a^ 
189, I captivate more easily uiy conceits under the auc- 
toritie of ancient opinions, i^xt Bible Pref. 116 They 
that are wise, had rather haue their iudgements at Ubertie 
in differences of readings, then to be captiuated to one. 
1698 Norris Pract Dish. (1707) IV. 269 That requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Obedience of Faith. 1838 
J. Halley in Life !i84S; 163 Lord, subdue me to thyself; 
captivate me to thyself. 

B. esp. *' To overpower with excellence ' (J.) : to 
enthrall with charm or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fascinate, enamour, enchant, charm. 

*535 CovERDALR Juditk xvi. 9 Hir bewtye captyuated his 
mynde. i^Skaks. Vm. «§• Ad. 281 This I do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair breeder that is standing by. x 66 $ Boyle 
Occas. Rifi. VI. X, (R.) Princesses, .who captivate by proxy. 
x^i%kimt&onGtiardi<mlAo. ni Wisdom., so captivates him 
with her ap^arance, that he gives himself up to her. x-fiA 
Beattie Mimtr. n, xxxvi, Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng. *814 Scott xiv^ The sort of beauty 
or 'merit, which captivate.^ a romantic imagination in early 
youth. ' i8»8 DTsraeli Chas, /, L v. 92 A tale . . to cap- 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation, 
t Ca'pMvati©, ///- nf. Oh. Also d “7 -at. [ad* 
L. mptwdt^Ms : see prec.] — Captivated, blence 
f Ca'ptivately adv,^ in captive condition or fonn. 

1556 J- Hevwood Spider ^ F.\r.xva. 12 Before nor since 
my sunrance captiuatHe, 1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Ansrw. 
Osar. 137b, It is bond, ^rvile and altogether captivate. 
IS9X Shake, i /ten. VI, v. iii. 107 Tush, women fiaue bene 
captiuate ere now. x 6 xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 247 
That Arlce In Balaims temple Captivate, x 57 t True Non- 
Cm/. 427 His Majestte,.was so possessed and csiptivat by 
a design. 

Ca*ptiTOfe 0 dl,///. d. [f. prec. vb. + -ED.] Made 
captive, enthralled. 

x62x Molle Camerar, IJv. Lihr. Ded., This captiuated 
and exhausted Kingdome. 1536 Featly Clasns Myst. xiii. 
183 To release your long captivated attention. _ x^ South 
12 Serm. Ub97* 1- S94 The Victorious Philistines were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. 1750 Be awes Lex Mercat. 
11752) 213 The Captor must exhibit all the .. captivated 
mariners to be examined- Mod. A captivated admirer. 


Captivater, obs. f. Captivatob. 
CaptiTating' ik8e’ptiv<?Jtig), vH. sk The action 
of the verb Cah'IVATe. 


x6a3 Hart Arrmgnm. Ur. Ped., The captivating of the 
French King. 1^9 Pearson Creed 11839) 354 By captivat- 
ing he ascended. 

Ca’ptivatingV ///. That captivates, takes 

ca|>tive, or cnthnifls. (See the vb.) 

X675 H. More in E. Ward (17101244 The Captiwatlng 
Desires of the Animal Life. idgKi Baxter ICingd, Ckrm 
i, 11691) 6 Their Persecuting,, Captivating .. Enemies, 
« 17XX Ken Hymmik. Poet. Wks. 17®* HE ®r3 When cap- 
tivstting Death he captive led. xyya Wilkw Corr. fx8c^) 
IV. iii9 Mrs. (Jarrick h .. the most cultivating of the 
whole ekek, tMA Freeman N'orm. Cm^, (*^76) IL viii, atg 
IKe tale is one of the most captivating m the whole range 
of laoRMtlc 'htttory. 

lienee Oiip. 

tWSx Tempie Bar III. 533 The child is captivatingly 
nuKlelletl x«| E. C. Clmton (>Meem 0/ Song IL 326 
Never did she sing or act more captivatingly. 


C»lltiwtioa',fe«ptivl^i*|3nk [ad, L. mpttm.^ 
iilm-em, u. of nciion 1 captipire to Captivatk.] 

1. The action of taking or holding captive ; the 
fact or state of teing taken or held captive ; now 
of the atteutiont mind, fancy, affections. 
*6x0 Hi'. A LEY St A mg. City o/Givi 7*3 In the seaventith 
ulwr their cuptivutioa they fi.e. JewsJ returned home. 


12x636 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. {1660^ 21 No small part of our 
servitude lyes in the captivation, of our understanding. X7SX 
Johnson Rambl, No. 147 Fs By some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous, .and opened the re- 
served. x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxiv. 129 It was a 
case of mutual captivation. X878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ 
49 They are bound, not in captivity, but in captivation. 

2 . A captivating influence, a fascination. 

1824 Scott St. Ranads xviii, Lady Penelope threw out 
the captivations of her wit. 

Captivative (,kae*ptiv<?Riv), a. [f. L. caplwdt- 
(see above) + -Ive.] Fitted or tending to capti- 
vate, 

X772 J. Ross Winierdine Rocks 42 The warbling tenants 
of tne Grove, Which captivative trill the voice of love. 

Captivator 7 ^1®° 

[f. Captivate v f -ob.] One who captivates. 

1631: Baxter Inf, Bapt. 151 Captiyaters of the best of their 
Brethren. 1690 — Kingd. Christ ii. (1691) 41 Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater. 1862 F. Haix Hindu Philos. 
Syst, 62 Nature is both the captivator and the emancipator 
of the soul. 

Captive (k?e'ptiv), a. and sk Also 4-5 cap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yuo. [a. F. captifi -ive^ ad. L. 
captw-us taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. capt-us 
taken : see -ive. Cf. Caitiff.] 

A. adj. (In early use, and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb. are hardly separable.) 

1 . Taken prisoner in war, or by force; kept in 
confinement or bondage. 

(c:x374 Chaucer Troylus in. 333 Stocked in prison .. 
Captive to cniell king Agamemnon, 1535 Coverdale Ezra 
X. 6 Put out from the congregacion ot the captiue. i6xr 
Bible 2 Macc. viii. 10 To make so much money of the cap- 
tiue lewes, a 1700 Dryden Pal. Arc. 1. 511 Nor hopes 
die captive lord his liberty. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit 
iv, (1878) 128 Kings were captive in England’s capital. 

b. transf. Said of animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e. g. a captive lark ; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon. 

e. I'o lead, take, hold captive', perh. this was 
orig. the sb., as in to take prisonery but it remains 
unchanged in the pi. 

[1382 Wyclif 2 Chroti. xxx. 9 Their lordis that hem laddyn 
caityf.] 1535 Coverdale ‘per. xxii. xi In the place, where 
vnto he is Ted captyue, 1575 Laneham Let (1871 132 Many 
led captiue for triumph. x6ix Bible Gen. xiv. 14 His brother 
was taken captiue. x8o6 A. Knox Rem, I. 33 Temptations 
by which, .we were led captive. 1884 Gustafson Found. 
Death i, led. 3) 4 Setting free the waters they had held captive. 

2 . fig. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 

X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. I 80 My Womans heart, 

Grossely grew captiue to his honey words. x6ox — Alls 
Wett V. iii. 17 Whose words all eares took captiue. 

S. Of or belonging to a captive. 

1390 Spenser F. g. 1. vii. 49 That he my captive languor 
should redeeme. 1671 Milton Samson 1603, 1 sorrowed at | 
his captive state. 

If 4 . Used for Caitiff a. or sb. 

1634 Malory's A rthur(i8x6) II. 239, I am the most wretch 
and captive of the world, 

B. sk 

1 . A person taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages ; one taken and held in confinement. 

7 a 1400 Morte Arlh. *580 To comone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 1494 Fabyan iv, Ixvii. 45 To be a 
Captyue or a prysoner to y® Komaynes. x6xx Bible Dan. 
ii, 25 A man of the captiues of ludah. 17x3 Young Force 
Relig. i. (1757) S3 But whither is the captive borne away, 
The beauteous captive, from thechearfulday? 
fg. C1600 Shaks. Sonn, Ixvi, And captiue -good at- 
tending Captaine ill. 

b. transf. Said of an animal or thing. 

1820 Hoyles Games Impr. 313 He fa piece at draughts] 
becomes king and is crowned by placing one of the captives 
upon him. 1883 Pali Mall G. 7 Feb. 3/3 The balloon com- 
mittee at Chatham is only busy with * captives 

2 . fig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
pei^onal influence, ox the like. 

xjpi Lansdowne Beauty Law (R.) The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives lost, and loves invok’d in vain. 

0. tomb, captive-like a, and adv, 

T. Watson Poems Ixxul ( Arb.) 109 The winged boy 
, .led him captiuelyke from all delight. 

Captive (kae*ptiv), v. arch, [a, F. captive-r 
(15th c. ) :—L. captwdre, f. capit'chus Captivj® a. 

In very common use in x6-i8th c.; rare in 19th. Orig. 
pronounced captvve, as still in Milton ; but cefpilmy used 
by Shaks., and frequent in 17th c., alone survives.] 

To take captive, bring into captivity : a. lit. 

CX430 Lydc, Min. Poems 3jB Thei hym captived, 
wherry he was y-Iore. H. CtAmAU Brig/e Bible i. 

gt Tigiath Pileeser had before tyme captived them (the 
Israelites], Shaks. Hen. F, ii. iv. 55 When Cressy 

battel! fatally was stnxeke, And all our princes captiu’d. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. n. {1852) App 2x7 They butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. lyso Burke 
Vind. Nat Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 8 And their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captived. 1828 W. Taylor SurtK Germ. 
Poetry 1. aooThusnelda has been captived by the Romans. 

b. fig. To captivate, enthrall (the understanding* 
«sason, affections, will, etc.). 

x5*8 Moke Heresyes t. Wks. i6gfx To captiue and sub- 
dewe oure vnderstandyng. xs^i J. Bell Haddmis Ansnf. 
Osor. 14a b, Freewill biing c»ptived lath no power to worke 
anything but sinne. atg/^ SoumvarELi. Peter's Comply 
0 women I woe to men ; traps for thdir falls . .Rarth’s neces- 
sary ills, captiving thrws, tf*6o5 Rowley Birth Merl n. 
ii. 305 That face. .Capriv’d my 'isenses. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. ii, Bijb, Captiving them with manyfold *»e- 


monies. c 1720 Prior (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives all. 1761 Churchill 
Eosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear. 

Hence Oa'ptived///. a., Ca'ptiviiig ppl. a., etc. 
1501 Horsey Trav. (1857) 182 To by and redeme divers. . 
of those captived people. X596 Spenser F. Q. m. i. 2 But 
the captiv’a h crasia he sent . . a nigher way. 1613 Purch as 
Pilgr. I. I. xvii. 79 The Philistins placed the Captived Arke 
in Dagon’s Temple. 1671 Milton Samson 33. 1724 Ramsay 
'J'ea-t Misc. (1733 > II. 125 My captiv’d fancy. 1798 Monthly 
Mag. VI. 99 The captived king Zedekiah. 

t Ca*ptivei2ie2lt« Obs. rare [f. Captive v. 

+ -MENT, or a. obs. F. captivement, f. capiiverl\, 

A taking captive, captivity. 

17x4 ‘ Nestor Iron.side ' Orig. Canto Spenser xxv, And 
eas’d the Pain of her sad Captivement. 

t Captiirer. Obs. [f. Captive v. + -ek.] One 
who takes captive ; a captor. 

X613 Forbes On Rev. 200 The captiuers are captiued. 
1640 Featly Reinolds in Fuller Abel Retiiv, (18671 II. 222 
Without captiver both are captive led. 

Captivity (kjepti vlti). Also 4 (captyuide), 
4-6 captyuyte, 6-7 captiuitie. [perh. a. F. 
captiviti, ad. L. captwitas, -tdtemy f. capitv-us 
captive. The OF. was chetivete: as Littre has 
capHvite only from 15th c., the ME. may have been 
direct ad. Lat.] 

1 . The condition of a captive ; the state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueror ; some- 
times spec, that of the Jew^s at Babylon. 

^1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. x6i 2 pat ca3t watz in ]?« capr 
tyuide in cuntre of lues. trisSo Wyclif Wicket (1828; 2 
They shall fail, .into captyvyte manye da^'^es. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 328 There were many cristen men.. put,' 
in captyuyte. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hoi. VI, iv. v. 13 To set him 
free from his Captiuitie. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i.vi." 

§ 8 How durst Ezra, .after the Captivity, profane so sacred 
a thing? 1794 Sullivan View Nat. Ii. 238 Their several 
captivities, dispersions, and desolations, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 13s A captivity implies a removal of the inhabitants, 
b. of a captive animal. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 305 A malicious joy in these 
call-birds to bring the wild ones into the same state of cap- 
tivity. 

2 . fig. The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. 

1538 Starkey England 31 Wyseconseyl may at the lest., 
restore the wyl out of such captyvyte. _ 1532 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. 1 1884) 38 I'he miserable captivitie of the devil. 1603, 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, iv. §12 Disciples do owe unto masters 
. . not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity, i6ix 
Bible 2 Cor. x. 5 Bringing into captiuitie euery thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 1631 Hobbf.s Leviath. m, xxxii. 
196 By the captivity of our understanding is. .meant a Sub- 
mission, .of the Will to Obedience. 1714 Addison Cato ni, 

1. (L.) The strong, the brave, the virtuous, the wise Sink in 
the soft captivity together. 

1 3 , Those who are in captivity ; captives col- 
lectively. (A Hebraism.) Obs. To had captivity 
captive : a Scriptural phrase used in Judges v, 1 2, 
Ts. Ixviii. 19 in the sense of ‘lead off one’s captives 
in triumph ’ ; but often taken (after Eph. iv. 8) in 
the sense ‘ to lead away into captivity those who 
have held others in bondage *. 

1526 Tindale Eph, iv, 8 He is gone vp an hye, and hath 
ledde captivitie captive [Wyclif, ledde caitifte caitif}. 1:597 
Hooker Eccl. Pot v, Ixxviii § 9 He led^ captivity captive. 
x6xx Bible fiidg. v, 12 Leade thy captiutie captiue, thou 
sonne of Abinoam {1382 Wyclif, Tak thi chaytyues ; X388 
thi prisoneris ; 1535 Coverd. Catch hem f catched thee, 
thou son of Abinoam]. — Dan. vi. zs That Daniel which 
Is of the captiuity of the children of ludah. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. x88 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire. 

Captor (kse’ptai, -oi). [a. L. captor, agent-n. 
f. cap-ire to take (see Caftbre) ; cf. F. capteurl\ 

I. One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize ; 
spec, (in i8th c.) one who makes a capture at sea. 

1688 Miege Gt Fr. Did., Captor, cclui qui a fait la prise. 
17x2 Ad xo Anne xxvi. § 113 Her Majesty’s Declaratioa 
made in favour of the Captors of prizes. 1722 Caft. Ogle 
in Land. Gas. No. 6091/3, 1 being Captor, was disqualified, 
*755 Maoens Insurances L 487 Before the Ship or 'Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor. x8os Southey Madoc^ m 
Azi. xviii, Ririd ..Close on the captons, with avenging 
sword, Follow’d right on. xSyx Blackie P'oi4r Phases 1. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens. 
t 2 . A censor. (Cf. caption.*) Sc. Obs. 

X646 Row Hist Kirk {1842) x86 lliere were captors ap« 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers uttered. 
Captress (kje’ptrus). rare. [f. CAPTOE*f-XSS.| 
A female captor. 

X867 Pall Mall G. 21 Feb. 3 He has followed his captress 
with heavy heart and sickly .smile. 

Ca.pfctirabl6 (k»*ptiiirEbl), a. [f. Caki?uei«». 

+ -ABLE.] enable of being captured. 

X865 Carlyle Frsdk. Gt. IX, xx. iii. 36 Breslau capturable. 
1876 Tinsley's Mag, XIX. 109 Less capturable than the 
sieepiiag weasel. 

Capture (kse*ptiui), sk [a. F, capture (i6th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. captura taking, seizings f. capl- 
ppL stem of cap-ire to take : see -ukeJ 
1 . The fact of seizing or taking forcibly, or by 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken ; catch- 
ing ; seizure; arrest ; esp. the seizing as a prize. 

x54x~» in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 257* Remission to John 
Lausone, .for his capture and apprehension. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Capture, a capture or taking, 17x3 Guardian No. 139 
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Being concerned in several captures, he brought home with 
him an estate of about twelve thousand pounds. %84i El- 
PHiNSTONE //zj/. Ind. II, 197 After Akber’s capture of 
Ahraednagar. 1848 Arnould dfzzn Insur, ii866) II. ni. ii. 
706 Ca^^ure is the forcible taking of a ship, etc. in time of 
war, with a view to appro|iriating it as prize. 1873 Morley 
I^otisseati II. 124 The primitive usages of., marriages by 
capture, purchase, and the I'est. 

2. The prize, prey, or booty so taken. 

3706 in PniLUPS. ^ 1750 Beawes Jllercai. {xj$d) S13 
It IS allowable to bring a dubious capture into port. 177s 
Johnson IVesi. I si. Whs. X. 399 Produces a plentiful capture 
of herrings. Mod. He had been butterfly-hunting, and 
now exhibited his captures. 

Ca*ptlire, V, [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. capture-r. 
Not in Joiinson 1755-73 ; replaces Captive z;.] 

trans. To make a capture of ; to take prisoner ; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to seize 
as a prize in war. . 

1795 Southey ybzzzz of A rcm. 121 His bravest Chiefs Or 
slam or captured. 18x4 Weeungton Let in Gurw, Disp. 
XII. 8 The value of the property so captured. 1850 Pres- 
cott peril \l. 175 To disperse the enemy, and, if possible, 
to capture tlieir leader. X879 Lubbock Set. Led. i. 5 To 
caj^ture small aquatic animals. 

Jig. 1873 Black Pr. Thnkxvm. 281 As if women were to 
be captured by millinery! 1882 PIinsdale Garfield ^ 
Educ. I. 60 He took great pleasui'e in ‘capturing l>oys’, as 
he called it. 

Hence Oa*ptured ppl. a . ; Ga*pturmg ppL a,, etc. 

179s Southey Joanof Arew. 168 Of evei-y captured town 
the keys Restore. ^ 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 337 Should 
all the captured pieces not be taken off the board. 1853 
Macaulay HlsL Eng. IV, 240 The English . . turned the 
captured guns against the shore, 1800 Li>. Spencer in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson 118451 IV. 225 note^ The capturing 
Squadron. 1864 Mormng Star z Feb., The capturing of 
vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 

Capturer (kjE'piiurojk One who captures. 

xZzo Hoyle's Games impr. 357 The capturer in that case 
is forfeited or huffed. 1829 J. Knapp frnl. Nat. 1^9 A 
very skilful capturer of these animals. 1884 O'Donovan 
Story of Plerv i. 17 The capturer of Schamyl. 

Oaptyhowse, obs. var. of Capados. 
il Capticcio (kapz/ttjz?). Ohs. rare. [a. It. 
eappuccia {capuccio in Florio).] *Capuche. 

1396 Spenser F. Q, in. xii. 10 In a discolour'd cote of 
straunge disguyse. That at his backe a brode capuccio had. 

Capuclie (kapt^-J, kapzrtj). Also 7 oapuoh, 
-•ace, cappaee. See also Capuuch. [a. F. capuche 
(also capuce'), ad. It. cappuccio (= Sp. capuc/w), 
augm. of cappa : see Cap, Capk.] The hood of a 
cloak ; spee. that of the Capuchin monks. 

ax6oo Aberdeen Eegistcr (Jam.) Ane sie [i.e. say] ca- 
pusche. 1611 CoTGR., Capnclwn^ a Capuche; a Monks 
Cowle, or Hood, .also, the hood of a cloak e. 1638 Cleve- 
land Rusiick Ramp. Wks. (1687} 424 His Hood or Capuch 
(which was a part of the Cloak . . and served to cover the 
Head). 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. 11. 46 He put his 
Cappuce or Cowle upon his head. 1726 Cavallier Mem. 
1. 49 Nothingelse was to be seen there but Cassocks and 
Capuches. 1:843 J ames Forest Daysi 1847) 105 A jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown back. 

Hence Capu'chod a., hooded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. lii, 236 They are differ- 
ently cucullated or capuched upon the head and. backe. 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr.^ Capuched, hooded. 

CJapUclliB (kje'piz^tjin, ktep/ijim), sk (and aN 
drib.) Also -me. [a. i6th c. F. capuchin (now 
capucm), ad. It. capuccim^ f. capuccio^ capuche 
hood : see above.] 

I. A friar of the order of St, Francis, of the new 
rule of 1528. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 1535, and confirmed to 
them by Tope Clement VII. in 1528. 

1399 Marston Sco, Vilianie x. it. 178 When impropriat 

f entles will turn Capuchine, 1603 Bp. Hall Serm. v. 5 
lore strict and Capuchin- like. *7x2 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 
I. 163 The invention of Friar Auge the Capuchin. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (1785I I. 63/2 He .. traversed .. 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. ll. S. IL xi, 494 'I'he Capuchin missionary. 

2 . ^ A female garment, consisting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
friars ; whence its name ’ (J.). 

[2706 tr. Ctess D'Aunofs Trav. $ Wrapping up their 
Heads in their Hooded-Gowns, they seemed to me to be 
Thieves disguised in Capuchins.] 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1775 HI. 72 I'he young lady had on her hat 
and capuchin, 1732 — Cmmit Cara. Jml. 9 May, With- 
in my memory the ladies . . covered their lovely necks 
with a Cloak; this was exchanged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the 
neckatee, the neckatee by the capuchine, which hath now- 
stood its ground a long time. 1858 'Fhackerav Virgin, 
377 * 

b. == Capuche, hood. 

1834 PlanchA Brit. Costume 322 In. .1752 we find a suc- 
cessor to the hood in the capuchin. 1887 Comh. Mag. 
Mar. 266 Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging 
midway down the back, is the uncouth capuchin. 

3 . A plant, impatiens. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 322 nie Capuchine or Balsa- 
mine [Impatiens]. .introduced to Jamaica m^y years aga 

4 . Capucliin monkey, an American monkey 
ifCebus capucinus) with black hair at the back of 
the head, looking something like a cowl ; Capu- 
chin pigeon, a sub- variety of the Jacobin pigeon, 
with a range of inverted feathers on the back of 
the head, suggesting a cowl or hood. 


S78S J. E. Smith in Leisure Ho. (1S83) June 353/2 The 
Capuchin monkey . . whose horrid yeliings are intolerable 
to the ears. *853 H, Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. i. 
II The movements of the little Capuchin monkey. 1833 
Owen Skel. ^ Teeth 300 Capucin-monkey iCebus). 

*73S J« Moore Columb in Tegetmeier Pigeons xvi, (1867) 
146 Under the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes^ to a 
breed which is evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacobine, 

6. CapuchiiTs beard, a variety of endive used 
for salad ; Capuchine capers, see Caper sb.^ 3. 

1861 Delamer Kitch. Card, ni Barbe de Capucin, or 
Capuchin’s Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
during winter and early spring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

II CapucliOll. Obs. [Fr. ; augm. of capuche 
hood.J A hood ; a kind of head-dress. 

1604 E. Kj.D' Acosta's Hist. Indies ivl xii. 245 An earthen 
vesseil, like to . . a capnehon or hoode. 2613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3) Capuehon, a hoode or coule. 1834 Planch^ 
Brk. Costume 120 'fhe capuchon, instead of being worn as 
a cowl, was sometimes twisted into a fanciful ibrm and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modern toque. 

t Capu'eian, -u*ceian. Obs. = Capuchin. 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat, vi . i . 198 And dieth like a starv’d 
Cappucien, 1643 Quarles Sol. Recant, u. 2 T* abjure de- 
light, and turn Capuccian. 

11 Capuciue tkap?7szh). Obs. £Fr. ; fern, of ca^ 
puciii : see Capuchin.] 

1 . The French name of the Tropteolnm (fnajus 
and minus) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nasturtium. Capucine capers : the 
pickled seeds of this plant. 

1693-1721 [see Caper sh. ’ 3]. 17x9 London & Wise Compl. 
Card, i, 289 Violet Capuclii.s, or Nasturces Camamils. 

2 . The dark orange colour of these flowers. 

1791 Hamilton Dyeing IL ii. 352 To make 

these colours incline to mor-dore and capucine. 

Capul J, obs. form of Caple, horse, 

Capillet lk 2 e*piz?h t). » Capelet. 

1848 Johnson Sport sm. Cycl. 104 Capulet., or Capped 
Hock. 

Ca*pulin. * The Mexican Cherry’ (Webster). 

Capun, obs. form of Capon. 

Capusche, obs. Sc. form of Capuche. 

11 Caput (k0e*p2?t). [L. ; « head.] 

1 . Sometimes used in technical language instead 
of the vernacular ‘head’ or ‘top’; esp. in Anat, 
In Bot. the peridiiim of certain fungi. 

1 2. Short for Caput mortuum, q.v. 

t 3 . The former niling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

1716 Kennet in Monk Life Bentley (1833) h 4^3 The 
Cajiut, as they call them, complain much of a breach of 
their privilege, that it was not laid before them preparatory 
to its being laid before the Senate. 1797 Cambridge Unw. 
Cal. 144 Tne vice-chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of laws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of arts, and 
a non-regent master of arts, form the caput. 'Fhey are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 1823 I.,amb Elia u86o) 16 Your caputs, 
and heads of colleges care less than any body else. 1830 
Br. Monk Life Bentley (i833» 1. 423 The . . mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the Heads of Colleges. 

4 . Occas. used in certain L, phrases in Astron.^ 
etc., as Caput Draconis, i.e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco ; Caput Medusm, the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Perseus ; also a species of fossil 
Pentaainite ; caput radicis, the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch, Hen. V, Ixxxii, In-esolution, 
doth as Dreadful! rise As Caput Algot in Nativities. 

11 Ca*put luo rtuum. [JL. ; «= dead head.] 

f 1 , A death’s head, a skull. Obs. 

x6s8 R. Franck Aijr/Zz. Mem. ixZoij) 133 Fancying,, he 
lived now in his grave, and every object z. Caput Mortuum. 

2 . Alch. and Chem. The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, ‘ good for nothing but to be flung away, 
all vertue bein^ extracted’ (Willis 1681). 

t$4z French Distill, i. (1651) 4 Adde the Caput MoHmim, 
of Vitriall, or Aqua fortis. 1^2 R. Mathew U71I. Alch. 
§ 89, 133 Take out die Retort with the Capud. 1741 Compl. 
Earn. Piece i. iu 80 Take, .the Caput Mortuum of the Scull 
of a Man i Dram. X794 Sullivan View Nat. 1. 135 Earth, 
or. .caput mortuum.. v& the last element of all bodies which 
Can be no farther altered by any art whatsoever. 

3 . ^g. Worthless residue. 

a X711 Edmmid Poet. Wks. 1721 H. 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin enga|;e, God has the Caput 
Mortuum of his Age. 18x2 Examiner 5 Oct. 633/1 The 
caput mortuum of the Addington administration. 1876 A 
m. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. xz^. The Pietists., 
hailed it as the caput mortuum of the speculative, .school. 

Capylbara (kaepiba-ra). Also capibara. [A 
native name in Brazil.] The largest extant rodent 
quadruped {Ifydrochcerus Capyhara), nearly allied 
to the Guinea-pig; it lives about the rivers of 
tropical S. America. Cf. Cabial 

*774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. (1862) I. in. iiL 350 The capi- 
bara resembles a hog of about two years old . . Some natu- 
ralists have called it the water-hog- 1849 Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. X5S The food of tne capybara consists ex- 
clusively of grass and vqi'etables, as water-melons, gourds, 
etc. x^a Th. Ross tn Humboldt's Trasf. IL xviiL 168 A 
herd of capybaras which was crossing the river. 

Capy-: see Capi-. 

Capyl, obs. form of Caple, horse. 


CAM. 

Ca’pyouSy Obs. [f. L, cap-ere to take.] 

»= Capable. 

(CS430 Lydg. Lyfonr Ladye xlv. ii. (Caxton) The wonder- 
fullest and most meruaylous [things]. .Wherof no wyght by 
kynde is capyous. 

€ar (kar), sbi^ Forms : 4-7 oarre, (5 Sc, 
eaar), 7-8 oarr, 6- car. IME. carre, a. ONF. 
car7'-e late L, carra, a parallel form to carrtis, 
carrum (whence It., Sp. carro, Pr. car, char, 
ONF. car, F. char, ME. Char), a kind of 2-wheeled 
wagon for transporting burdens. The L. was a. 
OCelt. *karr-os, *karr-om, whence Olr. (also mod. 
It. and Gael.) cusrrmasc. ‘wagon, chariot,' O Welsh 
carr, Welsh car, Manx carr, Bret. harr. 

(Late L. carra also gave WOtr, carra fern., in OHG. 
charra, Ger. kaire, MDu. carre, Du. kar fern., Sw. karra. 
Da. karre.)^ 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : 

a. generally — a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, 
truck, etc. (Now little used in this wide sense.) 

X3S2 Wyclif Isa. Ixvi. 16 His foure horsid carres [13^ 
charis]. exAfia Maundev. xi. (1839) 3:30 Ne Hors ne Carre 
nouther, c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 62 Carre, carte, carrus, cur-- 
rus. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV xzz For cariage . . 
of the Kinge.s carre.. from Grenewiche. x6oo Holland 
Livy XXV. xiii. 556 They sent little above forty carres 
\vehicula\, i6it Bible x Esdras v. 35 They gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees from Libanus. 17^ 
Beawes Lex Mercai. (1752) 399 Merchants, and others thzu; 
use Carrs or Carts. 

b. Since i6th c. chiefly poetic, with associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour ; applied also 
to the fabled chariot of Phaethon or the sun, and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, night, time, 
are figured to ride in their grand procession. Also 
in prose, a chariot of war, triumph, or pageantry. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. x Phoebus fiery carre In hast was 
climbing up the Easterne hill. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v, 
iii. 20 The weary Sun . . by the bright 'Tract of his fiery 
carre. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 65 Four times [he] cross’d 
the Carr of Night. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 795 To 
draw the Carr of love s Imperial Queen. 173^ Glover 
Leonidas in. 133 The king aroise. ‘No more; prepare 
my car.' 1758 Johnson Idkr lAo. 51 p 9 A slave was placed 
on the triumphal car. 1832 Tennyson Ode Wellington 53 
And a reverent people behold The towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1833 Robertson Senn, Ser. ni. vii. 93 Whose body 
opposing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
beneath its monstrous wheels. 

c. Spec. Applied locally and at special periods 
to various vehicles in particular ; also with de-^ 
fining words, as Irish car, etc. 

1376 Act 18 Eliz. X. § 4 Cars or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing .. Highways. 1704 Worlidce Did. Rust, et 
Urb. s. V. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars, 1716 
Lend. Caz. No. 5446/2 Carts, Drays, Carrs and Waggons. 
1824-7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 240 The common Irish. 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster. .The Irish 
‘jaunting car’ [is a] wholly distinct and superior vehicle. 
1838 Murray's^ Handbk. N. Germany 318 A Russian, Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. Mod. In some 
provincial towns (e. Birmingham) ‘car' means a four- 
wheeled hackney carriage, ‘ cab ’ meaning a hansom. 

d. . tracts/. A miniature carriage or truck used 
in experiments, etc. 

183* Brewster Nat. Magic hr. (1833) 87 The living: object 
AB, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all be placed in 
a moveable car for the purpose of producing the variations 
in the size of the phantasms. 

2 , ^ In the United States the term has become 
restricted almost entirely to vebicies designed for 
travelling on railways’ (in Great Britain known 
as carriages, trucks, wagons, etc,), or to those 
used on tramways. Hence in U. S. passenger-car, 
sleeping-car, cml-car, freight-car, petroleum-car, 
provision-car, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of street tramways. 

X837 Ht. "hirnTm^hX} Soc. Amer. IL 181^ During my last 
trip on the Columbia and Bhiladelphia rail road, a lady in 
the car had a shawl burned to destruction on her shoulders. 
X850 Lyell z3td Visit U. S. IL xio Here we.. entered the 
cars of a railway built on piles, 1834 Thoreau Walden iv. 
(1886) 113 For the last half-hour I have heard the ratrie of 
railroad-cars. 1879 Harlan Eyesight viii. 109 Straining 
the accommodative apparatus of the eye by reading in a 
car or carriage. Mod. On account of the snow, the cars on 
the tramways in London ceased running at eight o’clock. 

’fS. Formerly extended to a sleigh or hurdle 
without wheels. Obs. (So in Gaelic.) 

CX40D Maundev. xi. 130 Thei let carye here vitaylle upon 
the yse, with carres that have no wheeles, that thei clepen 
sdeyes. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 263 On a caar wnlikly 
thai him cast. 

4 . The part of a balloon in which aeronauts sit, 

X794 G. Adams NaL ^ Exp. Philos, HI, xxxui. 404 (Of 
Air Balloons) To this a sort of carr, or rather boat, was sus- 
pended by ropes. 1822 iMisoNdc. I. 171 The car, or 

boat, is made of wicker-work covered with leather. 1825 in 
Hone Every-day Bk, L 443 Mr. Graham . . seated himself 
in the car of his vehicle. 

1 6 . The seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. i. li. None nam’d the stars, 
the r3orth Carres constant race, Dryden Virg. Georg, 

i. zio I'he Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

6 . Comb., as car-borne ; chiefly attrib., a.s car- 
boy, -driver, -gear, -nail, -ring, -wheel, etc., etc. ; 
and esp. in U. S. in sense 2 (where carriage-, truck-. 
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wagon- are used in Britain), car-axU^ -htffer, 
-conductor^ -couplings -door, -heater, -lamp, -seat, 
-spring, -starter, -wheel, -window, etc., etc. ; car- 
’fu.1, as many or as mucli as a car will hold. Also 
Carman, etc. 

1837 Heber tr. Pindar v. 4 "^Car-borne Psaumis. *833 
G. Downes Leii* Cmit. Countries 1 . 207 An occasional *car- 
fuH of priests. ®8o8 Anderson Cumbld, Ball, /1819) 43 
The ^car-gear at Durdar she wan, 1605 Sylvester Du 
Marias i. iv. 11641) 32/2 *Car>nails fastned in a wheels. 
11801 Southey Thalaha xn. xiii, And clench’d the '*car.rings 
endlong and athwait, i88s Chicago Times 14 May, The 
employes of the Grand Trunk *car shops are on strike. 
,*8% Western Daily Press 2 Apr. 5/7 A *car-washer in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway, 

Car sb:^ I see Cabb. 

: Sc. Also kar, ker. [a, Gael, cearr 

wrong, awkward, It. cearr left-handed, wrong, 
c&arr-lamhach left-handed, Manx kiare in laue- 
chiare ldi hand.] 

a. Left, sinister : commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed. b. Awkward; perverse; wrong ; sinister. 
^ r 1420 Anturs Artk. xlviii. With a cast of the carhonde, 
in a cantelle he strikes. C1450 Wisdom Solomon in Ratis 
Raving The visdome of the wysman is in his rycht hand, 
and the foly of the fnl in his kere hand, 1548 ComJ>l. Scotl. 
115 He resauit the vryting in his kar hand. 1597 Skene 
Mxp Wds. s. V. Hebdomas, Vpon the ker and wrung side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Fngga. 1808-79 Jamieson s. v., 
Jf yon meet a car-handit person, or one who has flat soles. 
Ibid. Sc. Prov. You’ll go a car gate yet. 

Car, V. [f. Car trans. To place or carry 
in a car. 7 o car it (colloq.) : to go by car. 

1791 E. Darwin Boi. Card, 1. 119 Car’d on the foam your 
glimmering legion rides. 1861 E. Forbes in Life xiv. 501 
The ladies ana I prepared to car it to Killarney. 
t Ca'ralb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. carab-us (see Dn 
Cange) *a small wicker- boat covered with raw 
hide^ : cf. Gr. ttdpa^os * a kind of light ship 
English writers appear to have identified it with 
Ir, corrach, Corraoh.] (See quot.) 

1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) VL 389 pe Scottyshe 
men. .took a carabum, jiat Ls a schippe i-made but of tweie 
hydes and an half. x6xo Holland Camden* s Brit, n, 228 
Devout men, that in a Carab (or Carogh ) made of two tanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed out of Ireland into Cornwall, 

Caraoe, obs. form of Carob. 

Ca*raMd, cara'bidaiL. Ent. [f. mod.L. pi. 
cdrabidm, f. L. carahus a kind of crab, used in 
Zooi. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
Udm, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

*835 Kirby Hab. 4* Inst. Anim, II. xx. 359 Evidently be- 
longing to the Carabidlans. x88o D'Albertis New^ Guinea 
I. 369, A large number of insects, especially carabids, 
tCarabia (kae'rabin). Obs. Also 6-7 car- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 carbeene, carabine, carrabin. 
See also Carbine, the weapon: the two words 
have been taken as one in English, [a. F. carabm 
(l6th c, in Littr^), of disputed origin : Roquefort 
alleges an earlier calabrin, according to Dies, 
t calabre an mcimt engine of war, the name cala- 
hrin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire-arms; but Littre 
inclines to see in it a transl. of Calabrhms Cala- 
brian, 

Calabre, also Pr. and OSp., is regarded by Diez as repr. 
snedL. ckadahula an engine for throwing .stones, .earlier 
caiabola, a. Gr. xarapioMj overthrow, destruction,] 

A mounted musketeer ; a carabineer. (See 1611.) 
1390 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) xg Much like to Carbines or 
Horsemen readie to y« warre. 159* Sir J. Smyth k Insir. 
Milit. 202 Musters of Carabins or Argolettiexs. x6ii 
CoTGK., Carabin, a Carabine or Carbeene ; an Arguebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and seruing on 
horsebacke. x6z$ Markham SoutdiePs Acad. 42 Hargo- 
busseirs, or Carbines. x6*6 T. H- Caussin’s Holy Crt. 266 
1 o leaue it, like a Carbine, who hath shot of his pistoll X73S 
Carte Ormonde 1 . 97 A troop of horse which consisted.. of 
sixty Carabins. (Not in Johnson 1755.) [*885 R. Burton 
loor Nights I, 202 note, Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, barristers and carabins.] 

b. (See quot. ; cf. free lancel)^ 
x8x6 Stmm Hist. Cards 234 Carabin a term used at the 
game of lansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two. .and then ceases to play. 
€a 3 pal>imeer (kse^rlbiniri), carlimeer^(kaj- 
bin!**j). Also cambixtier. [a. F. carabinier, t 
carabine Cabbinb.] A soldier who c&xnt& a 
carbine. (The 6th Dragoon Guards are distinctively 
called 77i<? Carabineers.) 

167a T, Venn Milit* Observ.vl *5 That the Harquehurier 
md Carabinier lie often exercised to shoot bullets at a 
mark, lyax Bailey Carabimers, horse-mea who carry 
Carabines, xBtg Rees Cjcl &, v, , Formerly, all regiments of 
ligist aitned horse were called Carabineers. *82M3 Byron 
Let.toMoom *3 July, I have heard no more of the cara- 
Mniers. 1873 Dmif Murs 17 Sept, 5/4 Yesterday, fivt Cara^ 
Hneens. .gitve evidence in favour of the Claimant. 
Carafioid# «. Em. [f. h. drabus (see Ca- 
jiABio) + -oii>.] Like or related to the genus 
Caralms id beetles. 

,kwT5ka‘I). [a. F* caracal, a. Turkish 
^arak-tpiiap £ garak black + qtdak 
eari A feline animal {Piiis caracal Vmni) found in 
iio/tliem Africa and south-western Asia ; it belongs 


to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the * lynx’ of the ancients. 

X760 Phil. Trans. (1809) XI. 474 note. The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) 1 . XV. i. 381 The siagush, or, as Mr. Buffon 
names it, the caracal. 1834 Jardine Felinse 251 The cara- 
cal has always been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by the ancients as possessing such wonderful power of 
sight. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 218/2 The Caracals hunt in 
packs like the wild dogs. 

It Caracara (karaka*ra). Also carcara. [See 
quot.] Name for the South American birds of 
the Folyborinm, an aberrant sub-family of the 
p'akonidse, with affinities toward the Vultures. 

*838 Penny Cycl, X. 168 Maregrave was the first to in- 
troduce into Europe the name of Caracara, the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry. 

Caracature, obs. f. Caricature. 

Carack, var. of Carrack, a ship. 

Caracol (k0e*rakpl), caracole ('ktml), sb. Also 
7 caragolo, carrocol. [a. F. caracol, caracole, ad. 
It. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad, Sp,(and Pg.) 
caracol snail, periwinkle, spiral shell, also winding 
stair ; in sense i Cat. has caragol. It. also caragallo. 
Ulterior derivation doubtful : see Diez and Skeat.] 
1 1 , A spiral shell. Obs. 

162a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea. (3847) 94 Certaxne shels, like 
those of mother of pearles, which are brought out of the 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caracoles. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A term sometimes applied to a stair- 
case in the form of a helix or spiral ’ (Gwilt'). 

i7ax-i8oo Bailey, Caracol. X7S3 in Chambers Cycl. 
Stipp 1823 in Crabb I'echn. Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

3 . A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Littr6 gives the sense 
in Fr. as ^ a succession of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigzag course’, 
which appears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng. also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of its meaning: see 
next. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. i. (1668) 21 In the Art of 
Horsemanship, there are divers and sundry turns . . those 
we call Caragolo. 1643 Slingsby Diary (1830) 103 Now was 
Sr W“‘ Constable crept out of Hull w“ their Horse making 
their Carrocols upon y* woulds. a 1670 Earl Orrery Guz- 
man iv, '^at a Caracole he made, when you fac’d about. 
*793 OsBALDiSTONE Brit. Sbortsm. g/^jx They sometimes 
ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. x8io Encycl. 
Brit.Kd. 4)V. 171 In the army, the horse always makes 
a caracol after each discharge, in order to pass the rear 
of the squadron. 18*5 Scott Talism. xxviii, The Scottish 
knight . , made his courser carry him in a succession of 
caracoles to his station. *863 Thornbury True as Steel I, 
145 Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

OaTaCOl, caracole, SZ. [a. F. caracole r, It. 
caracollare to caracol, wheel about : see prec.] 

1 . intr. Of a horseman or horse : To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for *to 
caper about’. Also transf. of other animals. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Caracol, to cast themselvs into a 
round ring, as souldxers do, *71^ Sportsman’s Diet., To 
caracol is to go in the form of half rounds. ^ X813 Scott 
Trierm. n. xix, Now caracoled the steeds in air. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine ii, The Captain on his . . steed cara- 
colling majestically, x86r G. Meredith Evan Harr. xli. 
466 Once that sound used to set me caracoling before an 
aWeet multitude. 

2. trans. To make (a horse) caracol. 

1835 W. Irving T&ur Prairies 44 He was fond of ca.ra.col- 
ling his horse. 1845 Saunders Cab. Piet., Chaucer 82 The 
youthful knight. .caracoUed his horse along the pavement. 
Hence Oa-raooling, -colling vbl. sb. and ppL a. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I, 1. vn. vi. 20s Caracoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miall Nonconf. HI, aog We crave in- 
dulgence for a little caracolling. 

Ca^racoler, *coller. [£ prec. + -EBi.] One 
who caracols. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (3:857) 1 . 1. vn. ri. 205 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed oy caracolers. a86x Sat. Rev. 27 
Apr. 421/1 The trained caracoller of Batty’s circus. 

II Caracoli* Obs. [? the Carib name.] A mixed 
metal or alloy formerly used by the natives of the 
Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 
mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and i of 
gold. Chambers Cycl. Supp. 175$. 

II CJaraeore. [Also in F. caracore, Sp. cara- 
cora.J *A sort of vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles'* (Littre). 

X794 Rigging & SeamansMp I, 240 Caracores arc light 
vessels used by the natives of Borneo . . and by the Dutch 
as guarda costas in those latitudes. 

t€aract, carect, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-6 
earaele, careote, 4-7 oarect, 5 karect, 6 car- 
mete, karecte, carreot, 7 caraot, carract. See 
also <3 haeaot. [ME. caracte, cared, OF. caracies 
carecte fern., mract masc-, coixespond to L, types 
‘^ckarmia, -um, app. a. Gr, 

‘ graven, impressed as a mark taken absol. as «# 
character. Caracia occurs in Pr. rendering cha- 
racterem in the Vulg,, Reu. xiii. 15 : possibly the 
form arose only in Romanic from L. chardcterll 
1 . A mark, sign, or Charactbe, 


S377 Langl. P. PI. B. XXL 80 porw carectus hat cryst 
wrot. 1382 Wyclif Rev. xiv. ri If ony man toke the ca- 
recte of his [the beast’s] name, c 1449 Pecock Repr, ii. v. 
166 Sum seable cros or mark or carect. 2570 Billingsley 
Euclid II. V, 68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
3587 Golding De Mornay iii. 37 The Egiptians. .described 
him [God] in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 56 In all his dres- 
sings, caracts, titles, formes. 1655 Trapp Comm, x Cor. 
X. 21 An altar, .which must have its prints and carects. 

^ec. 1S30PALSGR. 203 Y Carracte in prickesong, minime. 
2 . Spec. A magical character or symbol ; a charm. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 57 Whan that a man ..With his 
carecte him [a seipent] wolde enchaunte. Ibid. III. 138 
Of sorcerie the caractes, 1522 Skelton Why nat to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 
tCaract, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. med.L. 
carandre ivl Dvl Caxige.l 
trans. To mark (with a sign or letter). 

1662 Fuller Worthies i. 61 We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem : for Remove. 

Caract(e, obs. form of Carrack and Carat, 
Caraeter, -ere, earlier spelling of Character. 
Carafe (kara-f). Also caraff, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe = It. caraffa (Neapol, carrafa a measure of 
liquids), Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. carrabba. 
According to Littr^ identified by Mohl with Pers. 

qardbah * a large flagon ’ (see Carboy) ; but 
Dozy refers it to Arabic jS* gharafa to draw or 
lift water : cf. the derivatives ghuruf little 

cup, ( ghirdf a great and full measure of 

dry things ; < gharrdf having much water, 

ghirdf ah a draught, etc., no one of which 
however exactly answers to the Romanic forms.] 

A glass water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 
The word has long been in common use in Scotl. ; in Eng- 
land it is of later appearance, and often treated as still 
French. Also vulgarly corrupted to craft, croft. 

*786 Lounger (1787) II. 178 Called for a., carnff of 
water. 1845 Thackeray in Fraser’s Mag. Nov., Carafies, 
with the tumblers, .placed over them. 1851 Art Jml. 
Catal. Eahib.gx A Water-caraft and Tumbler, i860 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. i. (ed. 7)260 [With old-fashioned Scotch people] 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is placed upon 
the table was a caraff (Fr. carafe). 1861 Trafford City ^ 
Sub. L 28 On the table stood a croft of water, surmounted 
by a tumbler. 1868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty glass. 

Carage, obs. form of Carriage. 

Carag(h(©en, var. of Carrageen’. 

Carain(e, -ing, obs. forms of Carrion. 
Carak(e, obs. form of Carrack, a ship. 
Caral(ie, caralde, obs. forms of Carol. 
Caramba. «= Cabambola. 

*866 Treas. Boi., Averrhoa Caramholn, the Caramha, 
j| Carambola. [a. Pg. (and mod.Lat) caram- 
hola. Several Portuguese writers of the i6th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar : 
Molesworth has Mahratti haranbal; Forbes Wat- 
son has a tiindi name karmal, Singhalese and 
Hindi kdma-ranga, Skr. karma-ranga. (Marsden 
has Malay karambil coco-nut.) Linnseiis took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin.] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid, ob- 
scurely lo-ribbed) of a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Carambola, (N.O. Oxalidacem) ; also 
the tree itself. 

*598 tr. Linsekoien’s Voy. 96 note, The fruite which the 
Malabars and Portingales call Carambolas, is in Decan 
called Canmrtx, in Canar Camarix and Carabeli. il®7 
Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 The carambola and the Otaheite 
apple. 

Caxambole (kse*rambd«l), sb. Milliards, [a. 
F, carambole, ad, Sp. carambola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick : derivation 
tinknown. As the word is in Pg. identical in 
form with the prec., suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 
fa. In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (But it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English use.) 
f b. The game in which this ball is used, Obs. 
0. The stroke otherwise called a Cannon. 

xf^s, C. Jones Hoylis Games Imfr. 205 Billiards^. .Caram- 
bo/e, is played with three BalK one being red which is neu- 
tral, .llie chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called a Carambole. X788 
J. Beaufort ibid. iii. 195 Carambole is a game newly iiitro- 
troduced from France. Ibid* tg6 The Russian' carambole 
. . has still more lately been introduced. *8ao Hoy Us Games 
impr* 371 Each of the hazards and the carambole counts 
two. laid. 372 Which stroke, called a carambole. or carom. 

Bohn’s Hcmdbk. Games 519 If with his own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
{formerly carofH or carambole). 

d. attrih., as in carambole game « b. 

X807 in N. 4* Q. (i886t 27 Feb. 367. 3:820 Hoyle’s Games 
Impr. 371 The Red or winning and losing carambole game, 
1850 Bohn’s Handbk* Games 544 The (Carambole Games 
, .are played with three halls. 

Cairailllboley [a, F. caramhok-r, i. caram- 
hok ; see prec.] inir. To make a carambole or 
cannon at billiards. Hence Oa*raniboliiig 
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1775 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Jm^r. 205 Seven nxay be 

S lined in one Stroke, by caramboling and putting in both 
alls. i8zo Hoyle's Games / mpr. 380 If the striker caram- 
boles and holes both the red and his adversary’s ball, he 
gains seven points. 1870 Daily Ne%vs 6 Oct., A good deal 
of . . domino-playing, and caramboling at billiards. 

Carameile ; see Cakmele. 

Caramel (k^e-ramei), s&. [a. F. caramel^ ad. 
Sp. (.It., Pg.) caramelOj of uncertain origin. 

Scheler suggests thiafe; the Sp. represents L. calamelhis 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; Mahn thinks it 
from med.L. cannamella sugar-cane : an Arabic source is 
conjectured by Littre.j 

A black or brown porous substance obtained by 
heating sugar to about 210° C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ; burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirits, etc. b. A kind of * candy ’ 
or sweet. Q. atirib, caramel wabiuts. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Sugar, When it is boiled to 
Caramel, it breaks and cracks, c 1^5 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. I, 413/1 High-dried malt . . contains a substance termed 
caramel. 1884 Philadelphia Times Sept., An article so 
generally a favorite with all classes as caramels. They are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc. 

Hence Ca*ramel Oa'ramelize v. [cf. F. cara-- 
miliser\ b^ans. and inir., to turn into caramel. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v, Apple, Let it boil so long 
till the Sugar be red enough and caramel'd. 1842 Penny 
CycL XXIII. 230/1 By caramelizing^ the syrup. 1883 
Kno^uledge 20 July 36/1 Partial carbonisation, or ‘caramel- 
ising'. 

ilCaramoiissal, carmousal. Ohs. Also 
caramousal, -mnsall, -mosil; carmasal, car- 
mizale, earm-usol. [In It. ‘ caramusdli, a kind of 
ship in Ormuz, caramusalino, a kind of pinnace or 
bark’ (Florio), caramussdle, a Turkish merchant- 
man (Baretti), Sp. caramuzal ‘transport vessel used 
by the Moors ’ (Velasquez), F. carmoussal ‘ a kind 
of Turkish .ship’ (Colgr.), i6th c. L. caratmissallus, 
Turkish qardmusdl a kind of ship 

(Meninski 1680, Zenker 1866). {Kara-mussalis 
also the name of a place in the Gulf of Nicomedia 
near the Bosphorus.)] A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 17th c. 

Thos. Hyde Notes on Pent sot's Trav. (1691I says (p. 81) 
‘navis cujus prora ac puppLs sunt elevatiora quam media 
pars ’ : cf. the description of the old Caravel. 

[1565 Hieron. Comes Alexandrinus Comment, de hello 
in insulam Melitam (in Du Cange, and Jal) Tria navigia 
qum vulgo appellant Caramussalos ; minora sunt autem 
onerariis navibus, et figura prope ovali.] 1587 Saunders 
Voy* Tripoli in Hakluyt Voy. 11. 187, 1 and sixe more, .were 
sent forth in a Galeot to take a Greekish Carmosell. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turkes (1621) 1329 There were two gallies, 
a caramoussal, and a Greeke brigandine. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 1 1670) 20 Turkish Carmasals and Gallies. 1628 Digby 
Voy. Medii. (1868) 33, I made her for a carmizale. i6sx 
Howell Venice 195 Som Gallies and Caramusalls that 
carried passenger.^ upon a Pilgrimage to Mecha. 1656 
Bhouur Glossogr., Carmasal, carmusol. 1668 Wilkins Peal 
Char. n. xi, 280 (jtaleot, Caramosil, Carrack, Caravel. 1^6 
Phillips, Carmousal, a Turkish shijp with a very high 
poop. xyzx~t8oo Bailey, Caramonsel, and Carmousal. 

li CaraBHt, carauna (kara-nya, -se-na). Also 
7 -agna. [a. Sp. carafla, from the native name.] 
A resin obtained from a West Indian tree, Bur- 
sera acuminata (N.O. Amyridacese). 

x6i6 Bullokar, Caramm, Phillips, Caranna, 

a Gum coming from the West-Indies, good for the Tooth- 
ach, if applyed to the Temples. 171a tr. Pomefs Hist* 
Drugs L T98 It is call’d Caranna Gummi, or Caragna. 

Caraux, earanto • see Coran to. 
li CJarasiXikse'r^gks). [mod.L.; m"^.caranguel\ 
A genus of fishes of the family Scoinheridm. C, 
Traekurus the Scad or Horse-mackerel. 

X836 Penny Cycl. VI. 278/2.^ 1854 Badham Halieui. 227 
At Rome , . during L.ent . . this caranx is often seen, heard, 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. 

Caranye, obs. form of Carrion. 

Ca’rap. [from the native name.] Carap oil : 
an oil obtained from the seeds of the Carapa guia- 
nensis, a large tree found in Guiana. 

c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil x866 Treas. Boi. I. 220 s. v. Carapa, 
By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called Carap oil 
or Crab oil, suitable for burning in lamps.. In, this country 
it hardens into a solid fat 

Carapace (kse-rapifis). [a. mod.F, carapace^ 
ad. Sp- carapacho upper ^ell of a tortoise: of 
doubtful origin; taken by Barcia as a by-form of 
by metathesis for caparazm caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of capara, 
-0, in med.L. a hood, a covering of the head and 
shoulders, f, L. Carr.] 

The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of crus- 
taceans, Extended to the hard case investing the 
body in some other animals, as certain Infusoria, 
X836 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 202/1 If the carapace is raised 
in a crab. x8s4 H. Miller Sck. ^ Sekm, x. (1857) ’I’be 
carapace of some tall tortoise. 1878 Bell GegenbaueVs 
Comp. Anat. 38 A continuous covering for the body, like 
tlie carapace of the Arthropoda. 

fig. i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breah/.-t. il, Nothing., 
could have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 
Hence Ca'rapaced a. 

x8f6 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, xix. 357 Carapaced turtles. 


Carapasc. *= Carapace. 1 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. I V.. 10/2 Amoebse; endowed with 
a power of constructing for themselves a carapax or shelly 
covering. 1862 Dana Man, Geol. 345 Turtles or Chelonians. 
Body having a carapax, or shell. 

Carat (kse-rat). Forms: 6 caraote, carette, 
carret, (carrotte'i, charect, 6-7 kareot(e, oar- 
reet, 6-g earact, 7 caratt, karat, eharat, char- 
act, charract, (corrat, carack, carrack), 7-8 
carrat, carract, 7- carat, [a. F. carat, ad. It. 
carato'. cf. Sp. and Pg. quilaie, earlier qtnrate, 
a. Arab. qirdt (and qirrdt) ‘weight of 4 

grams’, acc, to Freytag ad. Gr. /e^pdriov ‘little 
horn, fruit of carob or locust tree, a weight ~ ^ 
of an obol Isidore (xvi. xxv. 10) has ‘ ceratum 
oboli pars media est, habeas siliquam unam et 
semis ’ ; but originally the Gr. lecpdnov was iden- 
tical with the L. siliqua, and was called ihmiliqua 
Grseca. (Formerly confounded with caract ysxzkxk, 
sign, character : see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the carat represents 
the Roman siliqua, as ^ of the golden solidus of (Zlonstan- 
tine, which was of an ounce : hence the various values 
into which and enter or originally entered.] 

1 1 . The seed or ‘ bean ’ of the carob-tree. Ohs. 
i6ox Holland Pliny 1. 447 The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1846 Bindley Veg, Kingd. (1853) 550.] 

2 . A measure of weight used for diamonds and 
other precious stones, originally of an ounce, 
or 3^ grains, but now equal to about xir of an 
ounce troy, or 3-^ grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. It is divided into 4 caj^at- 
grains. Also attrib., as in a one-carat diamoiui. 

XS7S Laneham Let. (i8yz) 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
lers by their Garrets let them cast, and they can. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 225 The.se pearles are prised according 
to the caracts which they weigh, euery caract is 4 graines. 
1667 E. King in Phil, Trans, ll. 429 A Diamond of 10 
Carats, x^y^ Land. Gaz. No. xjpial^ Lost, .aparcel of Rough 
Diamonds . . containing 38 Caracks f, 1743 S. Madden 
BoulteVs Mon. (1745) 57 Augmenting Carracts vastly raise 
Th' advancing Value of the Diamond’s Blaze. 1750 Beawes 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 873 The Jewellers divide the Ounce into 
152 Parts, or (karats, and these into Grains, whereof four 
make a Carat. 1868 Seyd Bullion 146 Six carats are equal 
to 19 grains Troy weight. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 A 
one carat diamond. 1887 Whitaker's A Im. 362 The jewel- 
lery ounce is divided into 151^ carats and 600 pearl-grains. 

3 . A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold ; e.g. if the mass 
contain 22 parts of pure gold and 2 of alloy, it is 
said to be 22 carats fine, or gold of 22 carats. 
Also attrib. with numeral, as 22-carat gold. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 211 The golde is 
of .xxii. caractes or better in fynesse. 1575-6 Act 18 
FAiz, XV, No.. Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Garrottes. 1627 Donne Serm. clvU. Wks. 1839 VI. 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold, .of innumerable Carats. 1676 
B. W[iLLis] Man. Gcldsm.^ 57 In his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master] sets it down by Carracts and Carract- 
grains, 1722 Lond, Gaz. No. 6059/2 The Gold, .will be of 
the Standard of 22 Carrats. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 
(1806) I. 129 It is said to be 22 caracts fine. 1820 G. Carey 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
suppo.sed to be divided into twenty four parts, called carats. 
fig, 1581 Sidney AjtM ^ Stella xvi, Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

t b. The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weight of gold, and—T^ of some weight (see the etymology), 
survived in dictionaries, arithmetical works, etc., but these 
have erroneously taken it as ^ of an ounce (= i scruple', 
and of a pound Troy (s=^ oz. ) ; also as 4 of an ounce. 

1552 Huloet, Scruple, a certayne measuer called a cha- 
rect, whereof thre make a dramme. 1558 Wards tr. A lexis* 
Seer. (1568) 49 a, Take Damaskene Roses . .an unce, Lignum 
Aloes, Galanga, Bengewyne, of eche of them a carette. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Carat is the third part of an ounce. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne Gt.Brit. i. (1684) 12 The pound 
weight or 12 Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 24 parts 
which are called carrats so that each carrat is 10 penny 
weight troy, or half an ounce. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery*s 
Chym. I, i. 75 A Carat of Gold is properly the weight of one 
Scruple. 175s Gentl. Mag, XXV. 361 weigh a small vial 
which holds about 4 ounces , . fill it with water, and weigh, 
that. .i-i28th of the whole.. is called a caract. 185a A 
Rvland Assay Gold ^ S. 28 The ounce containing 24 
carats. 

f 4 . Worth, value ; estimate, Ohs. 

(Here a confusion with Caract character, is evident.) 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 162 Thou best of Gold, art 
worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Charract, is more pre- 
cious. 1598 B. JoNSON Bv. Man in Hum. in. iii. 22 No 
beautie, no ; you are of too good caract, To be left so, 
without a guard. 1650 Howell Girajfils Pev. Naples 125 
Antbority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
specially one of a base carat. ^ x68o Butler (1759) 
11. 14 Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract. 

liCaratcll (kara-tj). [Arab. khardy 

tribute.] The tribute or poll-tax levied by the 
Turks on their Christian subjects. 

168a Wheler foum. Greece VI. 479 The Inhabitants were 
all run away, not being able to pay their Caratch. 1753 
Han WAV Trav. (1762) 11. v. iii. 138 The abolition of the 
carak, imposed on the sunnis. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Greece (1825) 11. 7 They pay . . caratch or tribute money. 
X796 H. Hunter tr.St. Pierre * s Stud, Nat. {xygg) III. 481 
The carach or tribute is paid only by the Greeks. 

Caraus : see Cabousb. 


CABAVAMSBBAI. 

Caravan (kaeTav^n, kserav^-n). Also 6 oa- 
rouan, 7 carrauan, caman, karavan, 8 karra- 

wan. [In i6thc. carouan, a. Pers. karvudn, 

in same sense. Found in med.L. cawana (Hove- 
den), caravanna, caravenna (Matt. Paris), and F. 
carva7ie, from Crusading times, but app. not in 
Eng. before i6th c. The form caravan was per- 
haps caravane from French,] 

1 . A company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
in the East or northern Africa, travelling together 
for the sake of security, esp. through the desert. 
Also attrib., as in caravan route, 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. IL 1. 204 The maner and order which 
the Garouan obserueth in marching. i6ox W. Parry Sher- 
ley's Trav. 23 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men in a company. 1602 Warner A lb. Eng, xi. Ixvi. 
(1612) 282 Their Marebants trauailing by Carauan, that 
is, Great Droues of laden Camels. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
122 Brought ouer-land by Caruan from Mecha. 1760 
Goldsm. Cit. W. xxii, He. .hired himself as a camel-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the desert. 1761 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy iv. (1770) 62 (D.) From thence by karrawans 
to Goptos. 1872 Yeats Growth Cofnm. 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1873 Longf, Kofnbalu 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan. 

t "b. Thieved cant. An object of plunder. Obs. 

1^ Sh ADWELL Sgr. A Isatia i. i, Thy cousin here is the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long time. 1690 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Caravan, a good round Sum of 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it. 

2 . A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, esp. of 
merchant vessels, with their convoy. 

1605-74 Camden Pern. 493 The sinking of the great Gale- 
asse of the Saracens, the taking of their Convoy, which, .is 
called a Caravana. 1654 Fuller Comm. Ruth (1868) 119 
A caravan, .sailing in the vast ocean. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2177/2 News of the rencounter between Signior Venier, 
Captain Extraordinary of the Ships of this State, and the 
Turkish Caravan, 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Sea 
Caravans . .conveyed by ships of war. 
b. (See quots.) 

X727-51 Chambers Cycl,, Caravan is also an appellation 

S iven to the voyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
lalta are obliged to make at sea, against the Turks and 
Corsairs. 1858 W.^ Porter Hist. Knts. Malta II. xx. 209 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
to complete four caravans, or cruises of six months each. 

3 . transf, A troop of people going in company 
[so in Fr.] ; a company in motion. Also Jig. 

i66y Milton P. L. vii. 428 [Birds] rang’d in figure wedge 
thir way . . and set forth Their Aierie Caravan, 1681 Cotton 
Poet, wks. U765) 332 We a Caravan of dead Folks were. 
1683 Argum./or 4/«m«4[Arians, Socinians, etc.] may asso- 
ciate in a Caravan, but cannot joyn in the Communion of a 
Church. 17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 223 We got out be- 
fore eleven, a noble caravan or us. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them. 

4 . A covered carriage or cart : In 1 7-1 8th c. 
applied to a private or public covered vehicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 
(now shortened to van ) ; hence early in 19th c. to a 
third class ‘ covered carriage ’ on a railway ; now, 
usually, a house on wheels, e.g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or (according to 
recent fashion) a party on a pleasure tour; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, etc. 

1674 Bxiovm: Glossogr., Caravan or Kaxmzxi . .sl'sx> of late 
corruptly used with us fora kind of Waggon to carry passen- 

f ers to and from London. 16^ Lond Gaz. No. 2450/4 A 
'air easie going Caravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Brass Work, good Seats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will carry 18 Persons. 1741 Act 14 Geo. 1 1, xUi. § 5 
Nothing in this act shall., extend.. to Caravans or the 
covered Carriages of Noblemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. [So 1751 24 Geo. 11, xliii. | 5.] 1754 Con- 
noisseur "No. 25 We should laugh at a nobleman who., 
should , . be content to have his family dragged to his 
country seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1797 Be- 
wick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 369 One of these birds which was 
kept in a caravan. 1823 Mechanids Mag. No. 19. 290 
The steam-engine employs its force to impel the caravans. . 
and coaches. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 272 Several 
caravans containing wild beasts, and other spectacles. 1872 
Browning Fifine iv. 5 A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels. xS86 W. G. Stables Cruise oj Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. Ibid. 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life. 

Hence Caravanee'r, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. Ca:rava*3ii3Lg vbl. sb., 
travelling by caravan or house on wheels. Ca:ra« 
va'nist, one who practises this mode of making 
a tour. Carava-nnisli a., resembling or smacking 
of a caravan. 

X768 E, Buys Diet, Terms of Art, Caroeveutier, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, com- 
monly used in the Caravans in the East. 1885 Chr. Leader 
5 Nov. 680 Caravaning in Scotland, 1887 Pall Mall G. 
19 Sept. 6/1 The caravanist reverses matters . . every night 
finds him encamped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland. 
1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. ii. § 15 Great diligences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of Horses, 

Caravance, obs. form of Calavance, 
Caravanserai^ -era, -ary (kseravse-nserai, 
-era, -eri). B'orms : (6 cauarzara), 7 carauan- 
Sara, car(r)avaixs-raw, karavan serai, quer- 
vanseray, 8 caravanserie, 8-9 caravansera, 
-sary, 9 caravansery, (caravensary), 8- cara- 
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CABBOH*: 


vanserai. [ult, a. Per, karwatt-saraiy t karwdn 
caravan + ^«r£zJ, or palace, mansion, 

iim. In F. caravamirat^ Pg. caravanfa?'a. The 
endings •arj/^ are due to popular analogy,] 

A kind of inn in Eastern countries where cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with, a spacious court in the middle. 

*S1SHS> Hakluvt Voy. 11. i. 196 We lay in one of the great 
Cauarzaras [‘i cariianzaras], that were built by Mahomet 
Bassha with so many goodly commodities. 1615 tr. De Mon- 
fitrfs Surv. E. Ind, 8 The Sophie hath caused to bee erected 
certaine. .huge lodgings, .called Carmmn-sara or Surroyes, 
for the benen^t of Carauans. 1634 Sir T. Herbert I'rav. 
51 Where is a Carravans-raw. Wheler yoitrn. Greece 
II. X92 Publick Buildings they call Karavan Serais^, or 
Kerns, 1687 tr. JDe Theuemts Trav. in. i. v, 8, I went to 
lodge in a Quervanseray. syia Addison S^ect. No. 289 ? 9 
A house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, is not a Palace but a 
Caravansary. 1708 T. hlmmcK Hindostmt iv. hi. (1820) II. 
252 The birth of Christ [in}, .the stable of the caravansera 
. .in the lowly village of Bethlehem, i8ox Southey Tkalaba 
V. viii, Not in sumptuous Caravansery. 1855 Milman Lai. 

' Chr. (i 864)_IV, vii. vi. 170 in Jerusalem there were public 
ci'iravansaries. 

b. tramf. and 7%: 

1760 Sterne Serm. Yorick HI. 17 What provision the 
Author of our being has prepared, .how many caravanseras 
of rest 1 180S Foster Ess. i. vii. 88 The man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions. 1864 Sala in 
JDaily Tel. 13 Oct., The palatial caravanserais of New 
York. . 

Hence Caravaxise'rial 12. 

18;^ Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Hotels, .at Saratoga 
Springs land] their caravanserial congeners in other parts 
of the United States. 

Cairavel (kae*ravel). Naut. Forms ; 6 cara- 
nelle, 6~7 -veil, 7 -vail, 8-9 -val, 6- caravel ; 
see also Cartel, [a. F. caramlle (16th c. in 
Littr^ — in earlier F. caruelk).i ad. It. caravelia 
(Sp. carabela^ Fg. caravela\ prob. dim. of Sp. 
caraba ; cf. late h. carahitSj Gr, Kapa^os a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore xix. i. 26 explains Carahts as * parva scapha ex 
viminefacta, quascontectacrudo corio genus navigii praebet 

1 . A kind of ship ; variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries. 

a. The same as Cartel, which was the earlier 
vernacular form ; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written caravel^ like b and c. 
In later times applied to b. The Portuguese cara- 
mlu, a small ship with lateen sails ; e. The Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian caravelia. 

*5*7 R. Thorne in HakL Divers Voy. (1582) B iv b, A flote 
of three shippes and a caraueil that went from this citie. 
IS55 Eden Decades JV. Ind.^ htUrpr, (Arb.) 45 A Carauel 
or Cemtet. Ibid. i. 1. {Arb. jds Light marchaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniarde.s czUCaranelas. 1600 
Holland Livy xkviil viii. d73'Three Galleacesor Caravels. 
*64* Fuller Haly Pro/, Si. 11. xxL 13S The King of 
Spain, .sent a Caravall of advlso to the West Indies. X738 
Earl Sandwich in Naval CArm, {1799) IL 324 The 
fTiirklsh] Caravels or frigates under forty gun.s. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marim (17891 Caravelie, a small square-sterned 
Portuguese ves.sel, navigated with lateen sails ; and esteemed 
very expeditious. ijg6 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 463 Cara- 
vellas [Turkish war-vessels]. *843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
L 22X The vessel, .in which Cortes himself went, was of a 
hundred tons’ burden ..the remainder w'ere caravels and 
open brigantines, 1848 W, Irving Columbus 1, 123 Two of 
them were liglit barks, called Caravels. .They are delineated 
as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up high 
at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins. 

2 . The floating mollusc lanthina. 

xj<yj Sloane yamaical. 7 What seamen call a Caraval or 
Portuguese Man of War. ■ 

Caraway (.kse-raw^O- Forms : (5-7 carway), 
6 caraway \.e, carowaye, -weie, 6 -7 careway(e, 
carawey, 7 carrowaye, 7-9^ carraway, 5- 
caraway. [B'rom med.L. carm^ or some allied 
Komanic form : cf. B'., It., Sp. carvi (whence Sc. 
carvy, krvie)t OSp. akaravea, akaraJimyaf Fg. 

aicaravia^ akorovia, a. Arab. bjjySdl akkarmmya 

or Ncanviyd : cf. Gr. mpoVf mpeov (in L. carum^ 
carat m Pliny \ forms however which could not 
immediately give the Arabic.] 

1, An umbelliferous plant {Camm Carui)*. its 
small fruits, commonly called * caraway-seeds’, are 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, etc., and yield a volatile oil. 

e *440 Prom/. Par:*. 63 Caraway herbe, carway, sic sen- 
bitur in campo iornm. 1 'urneh l/erbal H iv b, Caru- 
waytw.,tlie potiraries call it carMl. 2^79 Langham Card. 
liealiA 116331 125 Carway breaketh winde. 1794, Martyn 
Pimsseafis mi. xvii. 236 Carraway hasnopropennvolucre. 
i&6* Dklamicr Kiick, Card. 124 Caraway js the object of 
field cttlnirc in Eh«x, and on other stiff soils. 

t % The fruit or' ’ of the caraway ; also a 
»wetlmeat or confection containing caraway-seeds. 
Ch. exc a*i Kc. CaHtt. 

*S57 SJ’‘a<5er Yeriue in D&hesMk. (1B68) 343 Blsketes 
or Cirs.waye\ jk^^Cocah liAvm Neaitk (16361 102 I'o 
e.a 1 ar.swuytrr* or Bihkets*, or some other kinde of Comfits 
h y/'tlar with Appltn. Skaks. 2 Hen. J Y, 
V hi, 3 Wf will fute a la*;t y«‘ares Pippin of my owne graf- 
wish a tibli of CarrawayeA. Melton Asirol 75 


A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Carrowayes. t6zo Venner 
Yia Ecctayii. 162 In meates, I prefer the Carewayes before 
. . Fennel-seeds. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. s The 
Caraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3 . Comb., as caraway-comfit, a sweetmeat con- 
taining caraway- seeds ; caraway- seed (seei); 
also atirib., as in caraway-seed biscuit. 

2710 Steele Tatler No. 245 f 2 One Silver gilt [box] of 
a large Size for Cashu and ^Carraway Comfits. 1548 Tur- 
ner Names 0/ Herbes s. v,, Ye may use *carawey .seede or 
carot seede. i6a6 Bacon Syiva § 54 Adding a little Coriander- 
seed and Carraway seed. 16^ Phil. Trans. XVIII. 212 
Oyl of Cami-Seeds. 1836-7 Uickens Sk. Boz C1850) 141/2 
Some sweet carrawayseed biscuits. 

tCarawimple. Obs. (,Cf. Carriwitchet.) 

1672 Eachard Lett. 2 A meer fiction, .a dream, device, 
and carawimple. 

Carayiie, obs. form of Carrion. 

Carb-, Ckem. Combining form of Carbon, 
used (instead of Car bo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as 

Carballylic (or tricarhallylic') acid [Allyl], a 
3 -basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic tricyanide; its salts are Carba-llylates. 
Ca'rhanil [Anil], an amido -derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, COixN-CeHs, 
a mobile liquid with a pungent odour; hence 
Carbanilamide, NHg-CO-NH-Cc Cartoanilic 
acid, HO-CO-NH-Ce Hj, Carbanilide, CO = 

2 ; N H-Cg H 5). Ca ‘rbazol [Azo- -f -ol] , an amido- 
phenyl, 2 Ce H4 = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Carhazo'tic acid [Azotic], an earlier name of 
Picric acid ; its salts are Carha'zotates. 

1873 Townes' Chem. 730 Carballylic Acid is produced by 
the action of nascent hydrogen on aconitic acid. Ibid. The 
carballylates of the alkali-metals are easily soluble in water. 
1877 Ibid. 11. $6 Carbazol crystallizes in shining laminae. 
1881 AiAenssotm 14 May 658/3 ‘On some Carbazol Com- 
pounds'. 1836-9 1 ODD Cycl. Anat. II. 405 The properties 
..closely resemble the carbazotates, 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 93 A peculiar acid, called Carbazotic. 1883 
Ckamh. Trnl. 226 A jyellow, intensely bitter mass . . known 
also as Carbazotic Acid. 

CarTbagej see Cabbage, Garbage. 
Carlbamide (kaubamsid). Chetn. [f. Carb- + 
Amide.] Analytical name of the organic com- 
pound Urea, CO-aCNHj), as a primary diamide 
of Carbonyl. Hence Sulpho-carhamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS takes the place of CO. 

Also Carba*mic [see Amic] tz., related to car- 
bamide, as in Carbamic acid, CO-NHj-OH, Car- 
bamic ethers. CaTbamate, a salt of carbamic 
acid, as Ammonium carbamate, CO-NHo-O-NH*. 

2863 Mansfield Salts 367 The compound ‘ Carbamide ’ is 
not yet known in the separate state. 1877 Watts Fosmied 
Ckem. 11. 391 Carbamide or Urea, .was the finst instance of 
the artificial formation of a product of the living organism. 
2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxv. 382 Carbamic AcidL 
t Ca'rberry, V. Sc. Obs. [? f. Carberry Hill 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.] trans. 
? To defeat, get the better of, 

1692 Babell 551 We, for all tbeCouncell’s threat.s. On that 
day neither pray nor preach.. By which we doe the state 
Carberrie. 

Carbide (ka-ibaid). Ckem. [f. Carb- -f -ide,] 
A compound of carbon with an element, as hy- 
drogen or a metal, as Iron carbide', less usual 
than the older equivalent carburet. 

e 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 308/2 ITie combinations of 
sulphur with metals are termed sulphides of ^carbon, 
carbides. 2879 Atkenseum 6 Sept. 312/2 Native iron car- 
bides of Greenland. 2879 G. Prescott.^. Telephone 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondary products. 
Carbinado, obs. spelling of Carbonado. 
Carbine (kauboin), ca*rabine# Also 7 ear- 
(r)abin, 8 carrabme. [In 17th c. carabine, a. ¥. 
carabine y in It,, Sip.,&nd Pg.carabina, the weapon 
of the Carabin, q.v.] 

A kind of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used 
by the cavalry and other troops ; ‘ a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the musket’ (J.), 
1605 Vkrstegah Dec. Intel I . i. (2628) 23 The names of 
Lances, ' Carabines, pykes, ■ muskets. 1640 T. Carew On 
Death K, Sweden. (R.) The thunder of their carabins, c 2645 
Howell The Vote ii. No pistolls or some rare-i^ring carra- 
bins. 2660 H. More Mysf. Godl. v, xvi. xSq Discharging 
their carbines. 2722 De^ Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 182, 
I discharged - . my carabin twice. 2799 Earl Ancram in 
Trans. Ro% Soc. Edin. (28031 V. 240, I had a carabine 
made at Drogheda. 2815 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
XH. 34S, 1 will apply for the Carbines for your Cavalty. 
2S58 Greener Gunnery 399. Double rifled carbines can be 
constructed of so light a weight that their exclusive use for 
cavalry is not far distant. 2859 Jefhson Brii ferny x. 152 
His doubk-barrelled carabine . . slung over his shoulder. 

b. Camb.f as carbine-ball, -lock, ^pro^, -shot. 
2643 CronmelTs Lett. Sr Sp. App. 29 July, Retreating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy. 2655, Meq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Itw. I 44 A Brest-plate ■. . of Oarabine-proof. 
i7»x De Wots. Mem. Cavalier (184.0^ 66 A salvo of carbine- 
shot 180a Wellington in Gurw. Disp, 1 . 380 Ordering . . 
20,000 carbine balls to be cast, 2824 Byron Ctmedri. viL 
24 Free from nist, My carbine lock. 

Carbinol iM'Mnpl). Chem. ff. Carbof + -ol 
( the ending of alcohol, used to indicate an analo- 


gous compound).] A generic name introduced 
by Kolbe z- 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. 

Simple Cardinal is methyl alcohol or wood spirit (taken as 
COH. H:i), a compound of i atom of carbon with i of hy- 
droxyl OH, and 3 of replaceable hydrogen, anyone or more 
of which may be replaced by the same number of alcohol 
radicals, the name or names of which are prefixed. When 
only one hydrogen atom is replaced, the carbinol is a 
‘primary alcohol’, a% ■methyl carbinol COH.H2.CH3= 
ethyl or ordinary alcohol, C2H5OH ; ethyl carbinol COH, 
H2.C2H5= propyl alcohol C3H7OH. When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the ‘ secondary 
alcohols’ as dimethyl c«?'fi/«<?/COH.H.(CH3)2=secondary 
propyl alcohol CsHsO; metkyl-propylcarbinol COH.H. 
CH3.C3H7. When all three atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the ‘tertiary alcohols’, as 
irimethyl carbinol COH. (CHs 3= tertiary butyl alcohol 
CiHjoOH, dimethyl -ethyl -carbinol COH.<CH3).vC2H5. 
The nomenclature of the_ complicated members as carbinols 
is more simple and definite than as alcohols. 

CarMiiyl (kaubinil). Chem. [f. Carbon - f - yl, 
as in ethyl, etc.] A term for the alcohol radicals 
of the corresponding carbinols, as Dimethyl car- 
binyliodideC{Cll,)^ddl. (Watts.) 

Carbo-. Chem. Combining form of Carbon, 
used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. 

2810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) I. 468 The bi-sulphuret of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be capable of. . forming 
compounds which may be called Carbo-Sulphurets.^ 2873 
Foivned Chem. 823 Carbo-cresylic and Cresotic Acids are 
formed .simultaneously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cre.sol. 

Carbo-hydrate (kaubt?ih3i'dr<sT). Chem. [f. 
CARBo--h Hydrate, q.v.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugat's proper (CjaHaaOu), Grape-sugars or Glu- 
coses (Ca H,2 Oa), and Amylases, comprising starch 
and woody fibre (Cg Hjo Og). 

2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 303. 2876 tr. XVagnePs Gen. 
Pathol. 531 Carbo-hydrates and fats serve chiefly to the pro- 
duction of heat, and of vital force, 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 
668 Cell- walls and .starch-grains . . consist mainly of carbo- 
hydrates insoluble in water. 

Carbokull, obs. form of Carbuncle. 
Carbolate (kaubM^k). Clmn. [f. Caebol-ic 
- f -ATE.] A salt of carbolic acid ; a phenate. 

287s H. Wood Tkerap. (iSyg* 628 An alkaline carbolate. 
1876 Bartholow Med. (1879)523 Carbolic acid exists 
in the blood, probably, as a carbolate. 

So Ca'rbolated ppL a., made into a carbolate ; 
impregnated with carbolic acid, carbolized. 

2^ Sat. Reeo. 7 June 760/2 Cotton-wool . .moistened with 
carholated oil. 26^4 Health Exhib. Caial. 62/1 Concen- 
trated Carbolated Creosote Disinfecting Fluid. 

Carbolic ikaibglik), a, Ckem. [f. Carb- - f - ol, 
the ending of alcohol, benzol + -ic.] In Carbolic 
acid, a substance more systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, CgHs'OH, a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcohol (consisting of benzol 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white deliquescent crystals, melting 
at 35° to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and is much used as a disinfectant Hence carbolic 
soap, etc. 

c 2865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. iiS^a The acid of creo.sote, 
or carbolic acid. 1863 Ld. Bury in Morn. Star. 6 Nov. 
Cow.sheds were carefully clean.sed and wa.shed with gas-tar, 
carbolic acid, and water. 1881 Lubbock in Nature 405 
Some substance capable of killing the germs, without being 
itself too potent a caustic . . Dilute carbolic acid fulfilled 
these conditions. 2872 16 i.kzyi A d%>. Phaeton 
lady doubted the efficacy of carbolic soap. 

Carbolize (ka-ibi^loiz), v. [f. prec. + -ize.] 
tram. To impregnate with carbolic acid. Hence 
CaTbolizod ///. a. 

2870 Daily News 24 Oct., Fine hemp or tow carbolised 
with crystallised carbolic acid. 28^ W. H- Stone in Times • 
30 Oct. 9/6 A small tent of carbolked game, to prevent the 
dispersion of poisonous membrane. 

Carbon (kaab^n, -an), [ad, 'W. carbom {sscmQ 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L. car bo, carbon- ent' 
coal, charcoal.] 

1 . Ckem. One of the non- metallic elements, 
very abundant in nature, occurring uncorabined in 
three allotropic forms — two crystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), and 
in combination in carbonic acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and nearly all organic compounds 
(thence often called ‘the carbon compounds’). 
Carbon (symbol Cl is a tetrad ; atomic weight 12. 

1789 Priestley in PhiL Trans. LXXIX. 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the French chemists 
call carbons. 2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xii. 
496 Their carbo7ine is supposed to be the remaining part of 
charcoal after it has been divested of earth and fixed salts. 
2820 Henry A'/m. Chejn. (1826! I. 335 The diamond . . was 
first .shown by Guyton to contain carbon. 1823 Sir H. 
Davy AgHc. Chetn. ii. (1824) 46 Carbon is considered as the 
pure matter of charcoal i%6 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. 
IV. 352 Is man's body mere carbon 28^2 R. H. Patterson 
; Ess. Hist. Art B Carbon . . in its amorphous state, is 
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charcoal; when crystallised in prisms, it becomes black 
and opaque graphite; and when crystallised in octohe- 
drons, it is etherealised into the limpid and transparent 
diamond. 

2. Electr. A pencil of fine charcoal (usually made 
of condensed lamp-black), used in one form of the 
electric light. Two of these are placed with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
vanic electricity transmitted through them renders 
the carbon points intensely luminous. 

Also sometimes used for the delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric light. 

ci86q Faraday Forces NaL-, Electric L. 184 The light is 
essentially given by the carbons. 1879 G. Prescott Sjl, 
Telephone 403 The light, .is soon extinguished by the burn- 
ing or wasting away of the carbons. 

B. attrib, a. In general sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charcoal or coal, or some form of 
carbon ; spec, carbon printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process introduced by Poitevin in 1855 , 
producing peimanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 
of lamp-black. 

x8o8 J. Barlow Cohimh. v. 669 When at his word the car. 
bon clouds shall rise, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, III. 326 
The perfecting of a carbon process has been the work of con- 
siderable time. Ne^mpaper^ The majority of the works 
shown are permanent carbon photographs. 

b. Che?n,, as in carbon compounds, etc., and 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, CO 2 , system- 
atic name of carbonic acid gas ; Carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, a highly poisonous gas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas ; etc. 

1859^ Roscoe Elem, Chem, xxvli. (1874) 289 Organic 
Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the carbon com- 
pounds. 1873! Foianes* Ckem, 161 Carbon Dioxide, or Cap 
conic Oxide, is always produced when charcoal buriLS in air 
or oxygen gas. Jbid. 263 Carbon Monoxide is a combustible 
gas. 

e. Electr., as in carbon light, points, poles, etc. 
1872 tr. ScheUen's Spectr. Anal, 30 As soon as the current 
passes through the carbon-poles the electric arc is formed. 
Ibid. 33 To reach the carbon holders. Ibid. 74 Instead of 
the carbon-cylinder thick rods or wires of zink. .may be em- 
ployed. 1875 H AMERTON IntelL Lifewi, iii. 238 The light that 
plays between the wedded intelligences as the electric light 
burns between two carbon points.^ 1879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 39 C is a carbon transmitter included with bat- 
tery B in the primary circuit. 

Carbonaceous tkllibon^-Jas), a. [f. L. car- 
bm-em charcoal, coal + -aceous.] 

1. Of the nature of coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carbon ; coaly. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet’s Dyeing I. 8 It destroys the 
carbonaceous or coaly matter. 1863 Possibil. Creation 53 
Manchester would soon be enveloped in a great carbon- 
aceous fog, 187a Yeats Techn. Hist Comm. loi Bellows, 
chimneys, and carbonaceous fuel were certainly employed 
by the ancients. 

2. Chem, Of or pertaining to the chemical ele- 
ment carbon ; consisting of or containing carbon. 

1794 Sullivan Flew JSiatL 243 The acid is decomposed, 
the carbonaceous principle combines, and i.s fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxigene is thrown off. 1794 G. Adams 
Hat ^ Ejrp. Philos. I. xii. 497 Carbonaceous inflammable 
gas. 1807 Allen & Pepys in Phil. Trans. LX. 268 To 
consume certain known quantities of diamond and other 
carbonaceous substances in oxygene gas. 1879 Christian 
World 19 Dec. 814/1 Food, .is m;we up of two constituents, 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heat-producing part. 

S, GeoL Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. 

1833 Dyell Prim, Geol. III. 222 In one part of the series, 
carbonaceous shales occur. 187a W. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 
208 Carbonaceous markings 01 plants. 1878 Green Coal i. 27 
The beds . . more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 

t Caa?boiia*d 6 , eh. Obs. [a. F. earbonade, * a 
rasher on the coales ^ (Cotgr.).J »*Caebonado. 

i%i Massinger Bdeeve m you I, iv. iii, I was tolde that 
I had fleshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that I were 
hungrie, I might freelye Eate mine owne carbonades. 

t €arboiia*de, Obs, £f* the sb.] «Cae- 

BOMADO.P, 

2629 Massinger Picture ii. i, With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them, Sir T. Herbert T rav. 

ISO Carbonaded or rosted in the fire. 1655 Francion i-m. 
73 The Gyants, who carbonaded one another as small as 
minced' meat 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. xxv. 106 
[I’ll} carbonade and broil the traitress. 

Hence f Garbona*ding vbl sb. 

1599 Nashe Lent To have the scorching 

and carbonading of it. 1673 Ray Joum. L<yw-C.\vjz^) 1 . 350 
Their roasting differs not much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading. 1736 Bailey HouseJu Diet. 156, Carbonading, 

T C8iir]>OIl0i*do, sb. Obs, Also 7 carbinado, 
charbonado. [ad. Sp. carbonada * a Carbonado 
on the coles * (Minsheu) = It. carhonata, F. carbon- 
ade (Cotgrave) ; see -ado.] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grilled or broiled upon 
the coals. Often transf 
1386 Marlowe tsi Pt Tanthirl. iv. iv, 47, I will make 
thee slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and eat 
them. 1591 Lylv Sapho n. iii. 175 If I venture . . to eate a 
rasher on the coales, a carbonado. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v, 
199 He scotcht him, and notcht him like a carbinado. 1651 
Markham Eng. Hausw. 70 Charbonadoes. 16 ^ Heylin 
Surv. France 72 A suit of Turkic grogram . . cut with long 
slashes or carbonado's. 1636 LLlAms.Antid. Ath, in. iu. 


They made goodly Carbonado's of Witches, 2687 B. Ran- 
dolph Arckipel. 19 His Buttocks were like unto Carbonados. 

Carb022.a*do tkaih< 7 n^‘-d^), v. arch. [f. prec.J 

1. irans. To make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill, 

x6ii Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 268 How she long’d to eate 
Adders heads, and Toads carbonado’d. <71630 Jackson 
Creed iv. evii. Wks. 1844 III. 10^ Having . . lastly his raw 1 
bulk broiled or carbonadoed quick. 1679 Hist Jetzer 5 
The colour of his face was as if it had been newly Carbana- 
doed, and laid upon a Gridiron. i8zo Scoit Monast xvi, 

On a level with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed. 1823 [see Carbonari]. 

Jig. 1647 Ward Siutp. Cobler 62 Wkuse heart hath been 
long carbonado'd, .in flames of affection towards you. 1672 
R. Wild Poet Liceut 27 Raw men you were, raw still you 
are, I Do scarce believe you’I carbonado'd die. 

b. quasi-tWr. (.from elliptic use of gerund). 

167s J. Smith Chr. Relig. App, 11. 7 His Arm not to shntg, 
while it w’as carbonadoing, with that live Coal that fell into 
his Sleeve. 1863 Thornbury True as Steel III. 2 While 
some venison stakes, dipped in wine and spiced, were car- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. i7'ii7isf. To cut, slash, hack- 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 20 , 1 am the man will deliuer 
him to thee to be scotcht and carbonadoed. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear ii. ii. 41 Draw, you Rogue, or lie so carbonado your 
shanks. 1630 Bulwer A nthropomet. 259 Barbarous Gallants 
..slash and carbonado their Bodies. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (i 822> I. 58, I would flea him, carbonado him. 1832 
W. \xvmo Alhambra 11 . 166 He. .has been, .so cut up and 
carbonadoed that he is a kind of walking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona-doed ppl. a., Carbona-doiiig vbl sb. 
i6ot Shaks. All’s Well iv. v, 107 Your carbinado’d face. 
1613 Markham Eng. Housenv. 11. ii. (166S.) 78 The manner of 
carbonadoing. 1635 Quarles Embl. i. v. (1718) 2i 'To broil 
the carbonado’d hearts of men. 1633 Gurnall Ckr. in A rm. 

II. 223 Satan's plundering him of his estate . . carbonadoing 
(as I may say) his body with sores and boiles (which were 
as so many deep slashes in his_flesh). 

11 Carbonari (.karb<?naT/), sb. pi. Rarely in 
sing, carbonaro. [It.; pi. of carbonaro collier, 
charcoal-burner, an appellation assumed by the 
society.] The members of a secret political asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occupation under Murat, with the de- 
sign of introducing a republican government. 

1823 Byron Age Bronze xii, Have Carbonaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enough? 1840 Marry at Olla 
Podr. (Rtldg.) 245 The Carbonari had become formidable 
in Italy. 1870 Disraeli Lothair viii. 33 How they can_ be 
got together, I marvel : priests and philosophers, legitimists 
and carbonari 1 18^ W. Cory Mod. Eng. H ist 1 . 148 note. 

In 1799 ..when driven to the forest of the Abruzzi they 
[republicans] are believed to have disguised themselves as 
charcoal-burners. In the course of twenty years the name 
Carbonari was borne by a society, or confederate societies, 
ranging all over Italy. 

Hence Carbona rism, the political principles of 
the Carbonari, ox {transf.) of similar revolutionists. 

1832 Athenseum No. 243. 399 A touch of carbonari-ism. 
1857 Sat. Rev. III. 51/1. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 487 His | 
subjects . . were almost all imbued with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism. 

Carbonate (.ka'jbon^),^^. Also 8 -9 earbonat. 
[a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. earhondtum ‘a carbon- 
ated (product) *, f. Cakbon or L. carbdn-em + -ate 
I c. Cf. Carbonated.] 

1. Chem. A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with a base or basic oxide. These constitute a 
very numerous class of bodies, some of which, e. g. 
Carbonate of lime, CaCOj, exist in great quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid (the hydrate^ CHsOs = 2 HO . CO, 
contains two atoms of replaceable hydrogen, there exist 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Normal Carbonates in which 
both atoms of H are replaced by a metal, and Hydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only one atom of H is so replaced. 
Thus normal sodium carbonate (carbonate of soda) 
2Na0.C0, hydrogen sodium carbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) HO.NaO.CO. 

1794 Pearson in Phil Treens. LXXXIV. 394 Carbonate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with effervescence, in the 
liquid, 1794 G. Adams Hat. «§• Exp. Philos. I. App. 546 
The alkaline carbonats are soluble in water. 1807MARCET 
in Phil Trans, XCVIL 308 Common earbonat of magnesia. 
1876 Page AdiK Text-bk. Geol iii. 70 The alkalis and alka- 
line carbonates attack many rocks with great facility, 1876 
Harley Mat Med. ^4$ Clarbonate of lead has been known 
from the highest antiquity. 

2. ellipt, *The common term in the West for 
ores containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate of lead. They are sometimes earthy or 
ochre ous (soft carbonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (hard carbonates) * (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.'). 

Carboxiate (ka-abon^^t), [f. prec, ; cf, F. 
carbonater.J 

1, trans. To burn to carbon, char. Carbonize. 

1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 744 Witches .. were carbonated 
in the fire because they unreasonably resisted drowning 
in the milliTme. 

2, Chem. To form into a carbonate. Tt>. To im- 
pregnate with carbonic acid gas, to aerate. 

1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 237 Caustic alkali . . be- 
coming itself carbonated by means of the water. 1853 W. 

, Gregory Inorg, Chem, 279 The slow action of air, moisture, 


and the vapour of acetic acid on thin sheets of lead, by 
which the metal is oxidised and carbonated. 

t Carbonate, v.'-^ Obs. [var. ot Carbonade zi.J 
«= Carbonado z;. Hence Carbonated <r. 

1629 GAULE Holy Madn. 255 To carbonate his b lesh. 1673 
Evelyn Terra (1729) 22 How men carbonate and cut .so 
many Rills, and narrow Trenches irregularly crossing one 
another, to drain their Meadows. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 
580 iD.) Antiepiscopall Preachers .. being loth to be Car- 
bonated or Crucified Christians. 

Carbonated (kaubonrited), a. [f. mod.L. 
carbondtus, -um, or F. carbonati, f. L. carbon-cm ; 
see Carbon.] 

f 1. Reduced to carbon, carbonized ; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon. (Cf. Carbonate v.^ j.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 249 Coal, and bituminous and 
carbonated wood. 1823 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 883 
Blacksmiths are super-carbonated. 

i' 2. Chemically combined with carbon ; Car- 
BUBETTED. Obs. 

1797 Henry in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 402 The heavy 
inflammable air . . is termed, in the new nomenclature, 
carbonated hydrogenous gas. Ibid. 409 The carbonated 
hydrogen. 1803 Brande ibid. XCVL 96 Mixed ga.ses, 
consisting chiefly of carbonic acid and carbonated hy- 
drogen. 

3. Chemically combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N.B. Carbonate of lime, soda, ammonia, etc. were orig- 
inally called carbonated lime, soda, ammonia. 

1803 Sir H. Davy iu Phil. Trans. XCilL 269 The car- 
bonated alkalis. 1805 W. Saunders IVtin. Waters 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the earthy 
salts by double affinity. Ibid. 50 Carbonated soda is readily 
procured. Jbid. 280 A wine pint of I^yrmont water contains — 
Of oxyd of iron *56 ; carbonated lime 4*46 ; carbonated 
magnesia 10*03. *808 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 135 This 

water,, will efiervesce with carbonated alkalis, Pall 

Mall G, 16 Dec. ii/i To separate the carbonated lead from 
what remains of the metallic. 

4. Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 
gas. 

1838 Geikie Hist Boulder viii. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonated water. 1S75 Ure Diet Arts 111 . 1098 
Acidulous or carbonated watens are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of ga.s, 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol ii. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Carboua’tion. [f- Carbonate v. 4- -ion.] 
Formation of a carbonate ; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

1881 Daily Hems 6 June 3/2 Defecation of the beet juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic acid. 

+ Carboned, ppl a. Obs.-^ «= Carbonaded 
(for which it may be a misprint). 

1660-1 Pepys Diary i Jan., Where we had a calf’s head 
carboned, but it was raw, we could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kaib^-nik), a. them. [f. Carbon, 
or its L. source ca? Imi-eni •+■ -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to carbon, esp. in certain 
chemical names, as Carbonic acid, a name origin- 
ally given to the gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO 2 , formerly also known as fixed air, the 
gas which is formed in the ordinary combustion of 
carbon, disengaged from fermenting liquors, given 
out in the breathing of animals, and largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, constituting the choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, but the 
name Carbonic acid is applied in chemistry to the 
hydrate or compound GH 2 O 3 supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the carbonates are the salts. 

car bon monoxide, QO. 

1791 E. Darwin Boi, Gard. i. 82 note. The various kinds 
of acids, as Carbonic acid (or fixed air). 1793 T. Beddoes 
Calculus 234 It returns to the lungs surcharged with car- 
bonic-hydrogene air. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. 1 . 232 This 
aerial, or carbonic acid. 1^94 J. Hutton Philos Light, 4’C. 
161 The azotic and carbonic air. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, 
Philos. 105 An_ inflammable gas, called carbonic oxide, 
which burns with a blue flame. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. i. {1878) 4 The carbonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cooke 
Hew Chem. 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbonic dioxide. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
I, 383 The expired air may be cool, and is deficient in 
carbonic anhydride, 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 

1872 Aitkin Sc, 4 * Pract Med. II. 73s Carbonic narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, retard the heart’s action. 

2. Of coal or charcoal ; of the Carbonari. (Also 
jA) 

1819 H. Bosk Dessert 421 Come sirare the heat of our 
carbonic fire. 1821 Byron To Moore 19 Sept., The cause 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics. 

Carboniferous (kaiboni-feros), a, [f. L. 
carbon-em coal, Carbon -f -fer bearing -f -ous. 
Cf. mod,F. carbonifbrel\ 

1. Producing coal. Applied in Geol. to the ex- 
tensive and thick series of palaeozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Carboni- 
ferous System or Formation, lying next above the 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
or Carboniferous Limestone; also to the rocks, 
fossils, etc., of this formation, and to the age of 
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geological time, the Carboniferous Age, Era, or 
Period, during which these strata were deposited, 
and the luxuriant vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. 

1799 Kikwan Geot, Ess, 290 By carboniferous soils, I mean 
the various sorts of earth or stone among or under which 
coal is usually found. 1802 Playfair lllustr. Huiton. The, 
152 The facts which Mr. Kirwan produces in treating of 
what he calls carboniferous soils. 183a Lyell Princ, Geo£, 
(1875) 11 . in. xlv. 529 The Scar Limestone, a member of the 
carboniferous senes. 1842 H. Miller O, K, Sandsi. x. 
(ed. 2) 224 During the vastly»extended term of the car- 
boniferous period. 1837 - P'irst Imfir. i. 14 Deep in the 
carboniferous ocean. X851 Richardson GeoL i. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. 18S1 A- 
Ramsay in Nature 419 The Apalachian chain is chiefly of 
post-Carboniferous date. 

% jocularly. Coal-bearing, carrying coals. 
i86s Daily Tel. 20 July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters. .One speaker suggested 
. .the expulsion of the carboniferous brawlers. 

CarbO'mfica tiosi, [N oun of action f. next.] 
Conversion into coal. 

X883 Standard 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbonification. 

Carbonify (,karbf?*nifai), v. [f. L. carbm-em 
coal + -Fy : on L. type car botiif care trans. To 
convert into coal or charcoal, to Carbonize. 

, Hmce Oarbomifled pfl. a, 

1803 Med. Jrnl, IX. 371 The phenomenon of Scintillation 
produced by the concussion of carbonified wood. 

Carbonigenous (kaiboni'd,^en9s), t?. [f, L. 
carbm-em r -genus bom, bearing + -OUS.] Pro- 
ducing or developing carbon. 

x86s Readertt() A^t. 477/3 A carbonigenous era composed 
of stemmy heybage^and productive trees, 
CarboniaiatiOB. (kaubon9iz<?kjbn). [f. next + 
-ATiON.] a. Conversion into (mere) carbon, char- 
coal, or coke. b. Charging with carbon or car- 
bonic acid. c. Combining chemically with carbon ; 
Carboeization. 

1804 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCiy* 390 Vegetable 
matter in an incipient state of carbonization. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. L 351 The heat of the tuff, . was proved by the 
carbonization of the timber, corn, papyrus-rolls, .there dis- 
covered. X87S H, Wood Therap, (1879* 182 These changes 
of the blood , . its secondary exces.sive carbonization. 2875 
Ure Diet. Arts HI. SpptSteeb The carbonimtion or con- 
version is effected, aS; it were, in layers, 

Carlhoidze (kaubonaiz), d. [f. Carbon + -tze.] 

1. trans. To convert into mere carbon j to reduce 
to charcoal or coke. 

2806 HATCHETTin Phil. TranslXSCNl. note, Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were only superficially carbonized by 
the sulphuric acid, 28x6 J. Laurence in Monthly Mag 
XLII. 298 Diamond, .we can carbonize that precious gem, 
and prove it to be. charcoal.^ 2870 F. Pore Electr, Tel. iv. 
{187a) 44 A flash of . . electricity frequently carbonizes the 
p^er between the plates. 

H. To carburet or carburize, arch. 

.[see Carbonized}. 1875 Urb Diet Arts III, 899 
(Steel) The combination of the carbon with the iron, .extends 
from on© lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 
3. To cover with charco.al, lamp black, etc. 

See Carbonized. 

Hence CaTbonizing vbl, sb. andy^/. a. 

2S67 Morning Star l Ayg 5 The men ^employed in the 
carbonising departments in the gas factories. 

CaThoniKed, a. [f. prec. +-kd.] 1. Con- 
verted Into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. 

2858 Gbikie Hist. Botdder iv. 53 A , . mass of carbonized 
matter. 1863 Q. Rer>. 380 In the lAke of Constance, .have 
been found . . carbonised wheat, grains of barley, etc. 

2. «Caeboretted, CAEBo.Erzm aT'ri., 

x8o8 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCVni. 285 Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagnant water. 2873 Ure Dict.ArtsTi\. 
899 Steel so produced being more cartxmized on the surface 
than at the centre of tlie bar. 

3. Covered or prepared with carbon so as to yield 
a copy of anything written over it 

2883 Daily Nezus 19 Sept. 7/1 To keep an account of the 
sales and receipts, .and, by means of carbonised papers, to 
make duplicate copies. 

Ca-rbonless, a. Void of carbon. 

2850 pyasePs Mag. XLL 29s The carbonless.. hydrogen. 
Carbono'iaeter, [f. Carbon + -(o)m[itee,] 
An instrument for testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid. 2864 in Webster. 

t Caa? 1 } 03 l 0 *S 6 , a, Obs. rare"~K [f. L. carbon^ 
em + -osB.] Of the character of coal. 

2822 Pinkerton Peiral. 1 , 249 Weight, from carbonose to 
gran hose. 

CmhoMom (ks-ibonos), a. [£ Carbon +• 
-00s : peril, after F. mrimmtx.J Of the nature 
of or containing carbon. 

2794 G. Adams Nat 4 * Philos. I. xl 4S3 Acarbonous 
substance, which w daseng«Tged from the blood in the lungs, 
xM$ Mansfiki .0 Salts §01 We ..see the epibasic attadi- 
ment for metal salts, which is so strongly marked in H^N, 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. 

Caxtionyl (ka'jbdnil), Chem. [f. Carbon + 
substance, base.] A name for 
the divalent compounti radical CO (known in the 
free stale as carb&m monoxide or carbonic oxide gas) 
coiisiticrcc! as a constituent of urea, alloxan, 
creatlfb etc. Also aiirib., m in carbonyl series, 
iwn/juMd, cMoride, etc., and in comb., as sulfko- 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. 

2869 Roscoe Elein. Ckem. xxxv. 381 Carbonyl- chloride is 
formed when dry carbonyl and dry chlorine gases are 
brought together in sunlight. 1880 Libr, Univ, Kuowl. 
VII I. 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 

Carboxyl (kaib^ ksil). Chem. [f. Carbon + 
OXi^YGEN) ■+• -YL »= substance.] A name given to the 
monad group -CO-OH, contained in all the fatty 
acids; thus Pormic acid is H— CO-OH, Acetic 
acid CH 3 -CO.OH, Butyric acid Hr-CO-OH. 

2869 Roscoe Ekm. Chem, 346 Carboxyl we thus regard 
as contained in all the fatty acids : it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kingzett Auim, Chem. 23 Hydro- 
gen is replaced by a monad carboxyl group. 

Carboy (kauboi). Also 8 karboy. [Evidently 
a corruption of Pers. iu\j3 qarabah, qarrdbah, ‘ a 
large flagon ’ (for wine, rose-water, etc.) : see the 
quots. Kaempfer (loc, cit) Ogives an exact etch- 
ing of a carboy’ (Yule).] 

A large globular bottle, of green or blue glass, 
covered with basket-work lor protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

[171a Kaempfer A Exot.^l^fd.) [Referring to the 
wine trade of Shiraz} Va.sa vitrea, alia sunt majora, ampul- 
lacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, quae vocant Karabh 
..Venit Karaba una apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro 
carius.} 17S3 Hanway Tnzr/. 1 . 254, I delivered a present 
. .of oranges and lemons . . and 6 Karboys of Ispahan wine. 
2800 Symes Emb. to Az>a 488 1 Y.) Six corababs of rose-water. 
2813 Milbourne Orient. Comm. II. 330 ( Y.) Carboy of Rose- 
water. 2838 Poe A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 106 A carboy 
containing nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine, 2883 Thnes 7 Apr., Two carboys were . . found to 
contain nitro-glycerine. 

Hence OaTPoyed ppl. a., put into a carboy. 

1855 Erased s Mag. LI. 536 Shrimps and aiiemones live In 
water carboyed many miles off shore. 

Carbuncle (ka’ib2?qkl). P'onns: a. 3-4 chtar- 
bncle, -bokel, 3-5 -bode, (3 -bugle), 4 -bokyll, 
-buk:el(le, 5 -bokill, -bokell, 6 cherbukkill ; 

5 carbokyl, -bokull, (? 6 -bode) ; 7. 5 daar- 
boncle, -bonkkel, -bounole, 5-6 -bunde ; 
5 . (4 carbunculum), 5 karboncle, carbunade, 
5~6 oarbonde, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunekle, 7 
-bunkle, 4- carbunde. [ME. charhucle, -bode, 
a. central OF. -boude, oi charbunde, 

in ONF, carbunde, carboude («Pr. carbunde, 
carbundo, {ptcarhonco, ^ carboncot),Vi. carbonchio) 
:--L. carbuncul-us small coal, carbuncle stone, 
red tumour, dim. of carbo coal. At a later period 
the forms in char- were displaced by carboude, 
•bunde, which came nearer to the Lat. ; these 
alone occur in the medical sense. 

The mod.F. escarbonde is a by-form with a prefix es- 
(L, exS, which goes back also to the i ith c. Cotgr. has also 
carboude; charhoucle remains in rural use for ‘smut of 
corn * ( Littrd). Prob. both the change of -bunde to -boucle, 
and the prefixed es- were owing to popular etymology.} 

1 . (P'ormerly often more fully carbunde-stone) : 
A name variously applied to precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour ; the carbuncles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varieties) were 
probably sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets ; 
in the Middle Ages and later, besides being a name 
for the ruby, the term was esp. applied to a myth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark ; in mod. 
lapidary work the term is applied to the garnet 
when cut en cabochon, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stone to 
be seen. . ■ 

\ a. ' cxz^o Half Meid. 43 Alswa' as &. charhucle is betere 
■ Fen a iacinet x\>& euene of hare cunde. ■« 1300 Floriz <§-, Bl. 
234 On he Yitr anouen-on Is' a charbugle ston., . c 2400 Desir. 

, T'roy ,3170 Chaundelers full chefe, ,& charbokill ston'es. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 74 A charbokell . . whiche 
stone full precyous was shinyng as a torche that brenneth, 
B. 0x4. . Sir BeuesiMS. C.)Tn the hylte was a carbokull 
[v.r. charbokyil] stone. <rx47S Piet Voc. in Wr.“WiiIcker 
769 Hie carboculits^ a carbokyistone. 

w. c 2400 Maundev. xxii. 239 A rubye and a charboncle 
of half a fote long, c 1430 Lydg. Ciwrle 4- Byrde xxxviii, 
The white Charbonkkel that rolleth in wave. 

d. ez2o$ Land Cokaygne 90 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 }>er is 
. . Carbunde and astiune, Smaragde, lugre and prassiune. 
24S1 Caxton Myrr. n, vii 79 Carbonde, the whiche by 
nyght ..shyneth as a cole Drennyng. 2567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest s The Carbuncle, .giueth hght, but especially in the 
night sea.son. 1624 Raleigh Hist World i. 96 The He- 
brewes , . suppose that the Arke was lightened by a Carbuncle. 
ZCX69X Boyle Wks. I 790 iR.) There are very learned men, 
who iplausibly enough) deny that there are any carbuncles 
or shining stones at all 2787 Glover Atkenaid m. (R.) 
Carbuncles, gems of native hght, Emitting splendour. 1826 
Cleaveland Min. 296 The carbuncle of the ancients was 
probably a garnet. 2866 Kingsley Hereto, viii. 138 They 
were all lighted by a single carbuncle. 

t jftg. applied to a thing or person of re- 
splendent quality. Obs. 

C2430 Lydg. Bochas in. lx. (1554) 81 b, Charboncle of 
armes i inirrour of poHcie 1 2523 Douglas AEneis Prol. 7 
Thow peirles perle . . Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tree. <:i63o Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x2) i 
The wandhing carbuncles which shine from higE 

e. Carbuncle as a substance; also resplen- 
dent substance. 
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2423 Lydg. Pylgr. v. ill (1483) 93 This other world whiche 
thou seest sowen with sterres of Charbouncle. 2667 Milton 
P, L. IX. 500 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyes. 2847 Emerson Meft iii. SwedenborgWks. (Bohn) 

I. 313 If you will have pure carbon, carbunde, or diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. 

2. Her. A carbuncle borne in a shield, and 
hence, a charge or bearing representing a carbuncle 
with its rays ; = Escabbuncie. 

c 2386 ChaucerA'iV Thopas 160 His sheeld . . And tEerin 
was a bores hed, A charboncle \v.r. charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] beside, ‘i a 1400 Morse A rth. 2523 Acharboclein}>e 
cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes. 2357 N. A rthur {Coplaxid) 
V. ix, Griffons of golde in sable charbuncle y® chefe of 
syluer. 257* Bossewell Amtorie 11. 55 b, The field is 
parted per Pale Nebule, Cmboncle and Diamonde. 2727 
m Chambers Cycl. 2730-6 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

3. Med. An inflammatory, circumscribed, ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core ; an anthrax. 

[2398 Trevisa, Barth. De P. R. vn, lix. (1495) 275 Antrax 
. . is callyd also Carbunculus.] 2530 Palsgr. 157 Vnechar- 
boncle, a carbonde, a sore pestylenciall 2562 Bulleyn Bk. 
Shnples, ^c. i&b, [It] healeth Antrax, called the Car- 
buncle. 2605 Shaks. Lear n . iv. 227 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted blood, a 1691 
Boyle Wks. III. 676 (R.) Which turned to a pestilential 
carbuncle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
1859 Times 20 Apr. 8/2 I’he original complaint of the King 
of Naples was carbuncle (anthrax). 

b. A red spot or pimple on the nose or face 
caused by habits of intemperance. 

1682 N, 0 . Boiieau's Lutrm 1. 87 Her Nose, emboss'd 
with Carbuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Flam- 
boy shine. 2709 Addison Tatler No. 131 f 5 The Council 
for the Brewers had a Face . . inflamed . . with Carbuncles. 
1830 James Damley (1846)25 Sundry carbuncles illumirv- 
ated his countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face. , 
not otherwise very amiable, 

4:- trans/. 

280s Naval Chron. XIV, 368 The description of the car- 
buncles and the cotyledons [of a cuttle-fish}. 
f5, (See quots.) Obs. 

1S77 HeresbacEs Hush. (1586) 17 b, Carbuncle, 

that IS ground over heated and parched with the sunne; 
which will burne the rootes of whatsoever commeth in it. 
[1601 Holland Pliny I. <03 The hot earth, called .. Cax- 
bunculus, which vseth to burn the come sown thempon.] 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as carbuncle-face, -nose, 
-tumour*, carbuncle-stone : see i above. 

2638 Rowland Mou/efs Theat /wj.gzS Their sting . . causeth 
a carbuncle tumor. 2690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Carbuncle- 
Face, very Red and full of large Pimples. 2720 Tatler No, 
260 F7 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive Rate. 
2864 Daily Tel. 27 Mar., A carbunde ring on his finger. 
CarbuBCled (ka*jb 2 ?qkTd), i?, [f. prec.] 

1. Set or adorned with carbuncles. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. viii. 28 Carbunkled Like holy 
Phoebus Carre. 

2. Affected with a carbuncle or carbuncles ; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a carbuncle. 

2664 Brome Good fellow in Songs <f- Poems 155 A car- 
bunded face Saves a tedious race, For the Indies about 
us we carry. 271^ Steele & Svfirr Tatler No. 66 p 4 
Our Friend is to drink till he is carbunded and Tun-bellied. 
184s Mr ALL Nonconf. V. 181 Look at that carbunded nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

3. transf. 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 368 The carbunded appendages 
[in a cuttle-fish} might be tentacles. 

t4. (Cf. Carbuncle 5 .) Obs. 

*577 Googe HeresbacEs Husb. (1586) 24 Carbunckled 
[land], that is burnt with the sonne, rotten, and mossie. 

Crar1jtiaicis.lar (kajbz^'qkiz^lai), a. [f. L. car- 
buncul-us Carbuncle + -ar 1 .] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais IL 78 Who ow'd the carbuncular 
Richness of their Phyz to. .Drinking. 1754 Walpole Lett 
H. Mann No. 252 (1834) III, 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
blood as carried off my brother. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
viii, Sticking his fork into a carbuncular potatoe. i88a 
Pop. Sci. Monthly 422 Carbuncular germs in the soil 
Ca^bU'llCXlla'tey a. [ad. mod.L. carbunculdt- 
us, i. carbuncul-us'. see -ate ^.] Having car- 
buncles, ‘like to carbuncle, tuberculate* {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Carbii'nculated a. 

xB$o in Mayuk Exp. Lex. xB^ Blaektv. Mag. lull, gj 
Their carbunculated physiognomies. 

F Garbu'iictilate, v. Obs. [f, as prec. : see 
-ATEfl.J ‘To bume like a coale ■ (Cockeram 1623 ). 
+ Obs, [ad. L. carbuncu- 

IdHon-em a disQzse oi carbuncuid-re to 

have carbunculus or blasting. J (See quots.) 

4: 2673 Caryl in Spurgeon Treas* Dav. Ps, cxivii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts . . scorch the tender fruits, which . . is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting, 2704 J, Harris 
Lex. Techn., Carbunculation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of Trees and Plants, either by excessive 
Heat, .or else by excessive Cold. 2735 in Johnson, eta 
t CarbU'acialixie, <1. Obs. rare'~^^. [th.car- 
buncul-us y -mTS.: cf. carbunculosuspger) land 
containing red toph-stone.] 

1:2420 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 272 Black erthe is apte, and 
londe carbunculyne, And ragstoon all to rapte is for hem 
digne, 

CarbU’llCUlotlSj a. [ad. L. carbunculds-us, 
i. carbuncul-us Carbuncle: see -ous.] Of, abound- 
ing in, or of the nature of carbuncles. 
i6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 405 Pestilential or 
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.Carbunculous spots. x 88 z Mozley Remin, I. ix. 6 g An 
angry eye, and a carbuncuious complexion. 
tCarlllire. Obs. Ckem, [a. F. cdrbzire, f. 
Carbon : see -UKE.] =*= Carburet. 

S790 Wedgwood in Pkil, Trans. LXXX. 319' Lavoisier 
. .mentions a carbure of zinc also, and says that both these 
carbures are called plumbago, or black-lead. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborat. I. Pref. 6 Black lead is well known to be a com- 
pound of iron ; called carbure of iron. 

Carburet (ka'ibiuret),^^. Chem, [LCarb-on-i- 
-UBET, q. v.J A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another element ; 
Carbide. 

1795 Peaeson in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 335 A compound 
of iron and carbon . . which in the new system is denominated 
a carburet of iron. i8zo Faraday Res. xvi. 68 Pure steel . . 
and good iron mixed with charcoal powder were heated in- 
tensely for a long time, .they formed carburets, 1836 Mac- 
GiLLivRAY tr. Humboldt* s Trav. ii. 33 Carburet of iron, 
which gives the green colour to the parenchyma of plants. 

Ca*r burets [f. prec.] trans. To combine (any 
element) chemically with carbon ; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Ca*rbure:tting, 
-eting, vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1869 JSn£;. Meek. 31 Dec. 379/1 A small gas -making 
machine, founded upon the principle of the carburetting of 
the atmospheric air, ^ Ibid. It feeds the . . vessel in wliich is 
placed the carburetting element. 

Carburetted, -eted i^ka-ibiure^ted), ppl a. 
Chem, [f. prec. + -ED.] Combined with carbon, 
as in Carburetted hydrogen, the * fire-damp* of 
miners, and chief consiituent of coal-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or holding carbon in solution. 

i8o2 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 37 Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 306 Car- 
buretted hydrogene, .is the gas evolved in stagnant waters. 
1836 Todd CycL Anat, 1 . 60/2 Animal fat is chiefly a .. 
highly carburetted hydrate of oxygen. 1861 Smiles Engine 
eers II. 227 He suggested, . the employment of carburetted 
hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. x88i P. Smyth in Nature 430 The existence there 
of carburetted gas of some kind. 

€a*rburettor, - etter. [f. prec. v. + -or, 
-ER. j That which carburets ; spec, an apparatus for 
charging hydrogen, coal-gas, or atmospheric air, 
with carbon, by passing it through or over a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power. 

1866 Morning Star 21 Sept. 5/3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 
is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 
burettor is placed in the course of the_pipe supplying it. 
1882 Echo 20 Jan. 1/5 The hydrogen is passed through 
carburetters, and is stored in holders, 

Carburiza’tiou. [noun of action f. next ; 
see -ATION-] The process of combining an element 
or substance with carbon, as in the conversion of 
wrought iron into steel. 

1864 Reader 9 Apr. 450 The degree of carburization is 
re|:uiated by the addition of ‘ Spiegeleisen ' — a material con- 
taining a known quantity of carbon. 1881^ Metal World 
133/1 The history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
isation of iron, from the work of Clonet at the end of last 
century to that of Margueritte in 1856. 

Carburize i kaubiursiz). [f. F. carbure carburet 
-I- -lEB,] trans. To combine with carbon or a carbon 
compound ; used esp. of the process of imparting 
carbon to wrought iron in making cement steel ; 
also *= Carburet zi. 

Carcage, Sc. form of Carcase. 

1477 Charter Jas. /// in Hist, Edinburgh 1. 1. (1753) S 
The No!t-Market of Carcages and Mutone. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis XI. v. 35 Full mony carcage of thir oxin greyt. 

11 Carcajou (kaTkag^/). [Fr. of K. America, 
app. of Indian origin.] 

1 , A name given in N. America to the Glutton 
or Wolverene {Gulo luscus), 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1862) I. iv. iii. 425 The glutton 
. . in the north of Europe^^ and Siberia, as in the northern 
parts of America, where it has the name of the carcajou. 
1796 Morse A^rnr. Geog. 1 . 396 The Wolverene, called in 
Canada the Carcajou, and hunters the Beaver eater. 
1863 Ld, Milton & Cheadle N. W. P^s. vii. 103 The fur- 
hunter’s greatest enemy is the. .wolverine or carcajou,^ 

* 11 2 . According to Littrd, Webster, and the Diets, 
generally, * The American badger {Metes Lahra- 
dorica) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N. 
America ( Apparently some error.) Also errone- 
ously applied by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. 

1839 Cjc/ XIV. 231/1 The mistake of Charlevoix 

in applying' to it' [the Canadian Lynx] the appellation of 
Carcajou . . has produced some confusion of synonymes 
amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W, King Sportsman 
4 Nat. in Canada i. 16 The name * Carcajou * is erroneous 
as applied to this , animal . [tlie Canadian Lynx].. 
CarcaJee .Sk, Also in Jamieson 

car©-, ker^. [First part as in Gabe-Sundat, 
Ger. Kar'jreitag^ etc.] A kind of small cake 
baked with eggs, and eaten on Fastem’s Een 
(Shrove Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kercahev a cake made of bldod and oat- 
meal, formerly used in the south of Scotland. 
(Jamieson). 

iSid Scott Aniiq. xxvi, The dame was still busy broiling 
cjir-cakes on the girdle. 18x8 — Hrt, Midi, xxix, They 
arena that bad at girdles for carcakes neither. 18x8 Hogg 
Brownie of Bodsh. L 277 (Jam.) Ye’ll crush the poor auid 
body as braid as a blood-kercake. 
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tCarcau. Ohs. Forms: 6 Sc, earkanne, 
(carcant), 6-7 carquan, 7 carkan, carkeyn©, 6-8 
carcan. [a. F. carcan (in OF. also quercant, 
cherchant, charchant, Pr. carcan^ late L. carcan- 
num. It. carcame), f. Teut. ; cf. OHG. quercka 
(fern.), ON. kverk, in comb, kverha- throat.] 

1 . An iron collar used for punishment. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. iv. D iij b, Carcans 
for blasphemers, chaynes for sclaues. 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines 236 A fetter to put on their feete, very hard to be 
opened, like to a carquan. X777 Brand Pop, Aniiq, (1849) 
HI. 309 An iron collar or carcan. 

2 . An ornamental collar or necklace; »*next. 

1539 Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 299 

New.3eris Giftis, in chen^eis, tabullatis, ringis, stanis, car- 
kannis. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxin. xii, Carquans and such 
ornaments for their shooes of silver. 1603 — Plutareh’s 
Mot. 215 The gorgeous trappings and capparisons, the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 Strype Cran- 
mer App. iii. 7 One carkeyne of gold antique warke. 

Carcanet (ka-ikanet). arch. Forms : 6 kark- 
nett, garganet, 7 earckarLet(t, -kenet, -quenet, 
-conet, -kanetk, 7-8 carknet, 7-9 earkanet, 6- 
carcanet. [f. prec. -f -et, dim. suffix. 

(NoFr. carcofzet appears to Rerecorded, but it is difficult 
to believe that the word was entirely of Eng. formation.)] 

1. An ornamental collar or necklace, usually of 
gold or set with jewels- arch. 

(App. obs. from c 1670 to loth c.) 

c 1530 in Gutch ColL Cur. II. 3x3 A Karknett for my Lorde 
of Richemount. 1542 P'cess Mary's Jewels in Madden 
Privy Purse Exp. 180 A carckanet. Ibid. 198 Item a kar- 
kenet. 1572 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q, Eliz. I. 
323 One riche earkanet or collor of golde, haveing in it two 
emeraldes. 1583 Stan yhurst ASneis i. 25 Thee pearle and 
gould crowns . . with garganet heauy e. 1601 H olland Pliny 
1 . 357 To weare costly pearies and rich stones in carkanets 
about our necke. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exeinp. ii. vii. 36 A gold chaine, or a carkenet of pearle. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. ni. 204 A Carcanet of Gold. 
x8i5 Moore Lalla R. (1850) 56 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs. .Hung carcanets of orient gems, \erroneotisly 
1863 Sala Capt. Danger. I. i. 5 The Don wears jewelled 
rings and carcanets on all his fingers.] 

t b. A similar ornament for the head, Ohs. 
x6ii Cotgr., Fermaillei, a Carkanet, or border of gold, 
etc., such as Gentlewomen weare about their heads. 1630 
Mabston Ant. Mel. n. i. ii, Curled haires, hung full of 
sparkling carcanets. 1822 Scott Nigel v. His high-crowned 
grey hat . . encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies. 

2 . iransf and Jig. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 148 For thy Carcanets of 
pearle, shalt thou have Carcanets of Spiders. 1648 Her- 
rick Hesper. (38691 I. 43 Making a carkanet Of maiden- 
flowers. 1830 T ENNYSON A deline v, A carcanet of rays. 1876 
Macfarren Harmony vi. (ed. 2) 191 This a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears. 

Htnce Oa*rcane:ted <3!., furnished with a carcanet. 
a 1652 Bromb City Wit iv. i, Her lip painted, her neck 
carkanetted. 

Casn'Cass, carcase (kaukas), Forms: a. 
4 careays, karkeis, 4-6 ©areas, 5 carkoys, 
5-6 earkes, 5-7 carkeis, -keys, -kas. / 3 . 6 car- 
kaee, carckesse, karkaise, 6-7 karcasse, car- 
cass©, -kasse, -kesse, -keise, 7 -caise, -kase, 
karcase, 7-8 oarkass, 8 carkess, 6- carcase, 
7- carcass. [Of this we have two types : a. ME. 
carkoys, -cays, -keis (which survived to i6th c. and 
even to 1611 as carkeis, ^eys), a. Anglo F. carcois, 
carcas (in Central OF. charcos, charcois, charchois, 
charquois, still dial, in W. of France) answering 
to med.L. carcosium (see Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense i) ; iS, i6th c, carcasse, later carcase, 
carcass, a. i6th c. Fr. carcasse, ad. It. carcassa (,Pg. 
carcassa, Sp. carcasa) ^carcass’. The 16-1 7th c. 
forms carkaise, -keise, -kesse, are app, a mixture 
of a and In mod. spelling carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common : the Dictionaries 
from Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents many difficulties : see 
Diez, Littrd, Scheler, SkeaL It is to be noted however that 
OF. carcois, med.L. carcosium, must app. be separated from 
OF. targuais quiver (repr, med.Gr. rapKd<noi>, evidently 
ad. Pers. (Arab., Turk, iarhask quiver, arrow-case\ al- 
though some confusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod.F. carquois\fxn(Xi 15th c.), It. carcasso&nd iurcasso, 
Pgi carcaz quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it must also be 
separated from the 17th c. F. carquois in sense ‘mast-head’, 
repr. L. carchesium. But the actual derivation of carcosium, 
carcassa, and their mutual relation remains quite uncer- 
tain. Diez’s suggestion of L flesh, and It, ccuso chest, 

breast, or cassa case, trunk, is untenable lor carcosium, and 
not very likely for carcassa.] 

1 . The dead body of man or beast ; but no 
longer (since V 1750) used, in ordinary language, 
of the human corpse, exc. in contempt (see 3). 
With butchers, it means the whole trunk of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of the head, 
limbs, and offaL 

a. [1299 Lib, Custum. I. 392 (Godef.1 Le carcois de boef. 
1321 Ibid. 304 Le carcas de porke. 1314 Sir R. Clifford 
in Hist, Lett, ^c. (Rolls 1873) 228 Carcois de beef sale, xx. 
carcois de moton,] 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. Z7\ Wormes. .sal .. emw on 
bat stynkand carcays, 1388 Wyclif Ex. xxi. 35 The kar- 
; keis (1382 careyn] of tlie deed oxe. ^1400 Ywaine 4 r Gaw. 


CABCASS, 

470 A Karcas of Saynt Martyne. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Carkeys, corpus, cadaver, c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 570 
Carcosium, a cai'koys. 1530 Palsgr. 203/1 Carkes of a 
foule, granche, a X535 More Whs. 190 (,R,) Setting hys 
carcas m a gay shrine, & then kissing his bare scalpe.^ iSSS 
Eden Decades W. Ind. 1 Arb.) 56 Lefte theyr carkeses in the 
wildernesse, iS7S Briejf Disc. Troubl. P'ranckford (xZj\ 6 ) 
195 No skermishe, where some . . left not their karkaises in 
the felde. x6ii Bible Judg^. xiv. 8 A swarme of Bees, and 
honie in the carkeis of the Lion. — 2 Kmgs xx. 37 The car- 
keise of lezebel. 1630 Loito Banians 11 That he might 
strowe .. the earth with dead carkeyses. 

A 1528 Roy (18451 A dedde stynkynge carkace. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 19 His carcasse on rockish 
pinnacle hanged. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in, ii. 64 Tde 
rather giue his carkasse to my hounds. x6so Milton Lett. 
State wks. 1738 II. 160 That the breathless Carcass may 
be deliver’d to his Friends. X663 Flagellum or O. Crom- 
well (1672) 120 On the 17th December his Carcasse was 
landed at IBristol. 1727 Swift Gulliver i. viii. 90 The car- 
casses of an hundred oxen. 1750 Johnson Rambl. I^o. 33 
f' 4 Famine who scattered the ground everywhere with 
carcases. X835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 124 To bring home 
the carcass of the doe. a 1849 H. Coleridge Poems (1850) 
II. 362 She wept O’er the new-ransom’d carcase of her. . 
Hector. 1873 J evons Money (3878) 6 A carcase of meat, 
tb. Said of part of a dead body. Obs. rare. 

1663 Gerbier C<3M?«<?/Bva, The carcass of his head on a 
Pole. 

f 2 . The living body considered in its material 
nature. Obs. exc. as in 3. 

1406 OccLEVE Misrule 350 My carkeis repleet with hevy- 
nesse. 1571 Digges Pantom. Pi-ef. A iij, This man not- 
withstanding he wex*e imprisoned in a mortall carkasse . . 
yet his diuine minde, etc, u;36i8 Raleigh MaJiomet 9 
His Trances proceeded through the weaknesse of his earthly 
Carcase, a 3683 Oldham Poems (L.>, Was ne’er so fair a 
creature For earthly carcass had a heavenly feature, 16. . 
R. L’Estrange tj.t, He that finds himself in any distress, 
either of carcass or of fortune. X701 Collier tr. M. A urel. 
57 The Declension of your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not affect you. 3717 J. Fox Wanderer 
No. 32 {3718) 77 The injur’d Animal only sought to secure 
his little Carcase from farther danger. 

3 . In later times, in application to the human 
body, dead or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a term of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

[1528 Roy Sat. (3845) Fye on his carkes bothe quyeke and 
dead. 1563-87 Foxe A, ^ M. (1684) III. 115 Laden with a 
heavier lump of this vile carcase.] x ^36 W arner A lb. Eng. 
II. vii. 27 Hercule.s did canuase so his carkas. 1602 South 
Serm. IV. ii. (R.) He thinks that l^rovidence fills his purse, 
and his barnes, only to pamper his own carcass. 1775 Adair 
Amer.Ind. 265 That they might shed blood, like wolves, 
without hazarding their own carcases, 3827 Pollok 
Course T. vn, The miser drew His carcass forth, and 
gnashed his teeth, and howled. 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . il 
47 Cloak and tunic and whatever else Covers thy carcass. 

4 . Anything from which the *life*, ‘soul*, 
or essence is goi.e ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 
‘ corpse *, ‘ skeleton*. 

1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempl. v. Quails Manna (1628) 909 
The carkasse of the sacrament cannot giue life; but the 
soule of it. a 16x7 Hieron Whs. II. 484 Hee is but. .almost 
a Christian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
sheath. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. h. 348 No better 
than a counterfeit or carcasse of true patience, a 1763 Shen- 
STONE Ess, 19 The mere carcase of nobility. 1883 Bright 
in Edin. Daily Rev. 15 June 3/1 The corrupt carcase of an 
old commercial body. 

atirib. 1612 T. ’1 aylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few. 

6. transf. The decaying skeleton of a vessel or 
edifice ; a ruin* 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i 6 The Goodwins, .very dan- 
gerous fiat, and fatall, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship, lye buried. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship 3 In the very 
Apex and top thereof [M*' Ararat], there is still to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, resembling a Darke Cloud . . by 
the Natives . . held, to be the still remaining carkasse of the 
Arke of Noah, i^a Fuller Worthies {xZao) 11 . 505 The 
carcass of a castle. 1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh. Mill 43 
The carcase of a dismantled and deserted house. 

6. The naked framework or ‘ shell ’ of a building 
before it is plastered, etc., the * skeleton * of a 
ship ; see quots. 

x^3 Gerbier Counsel 67 Oaken Carcasse. 1677 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. (3703) 159 Carcass is (as it werej the Skel- 
leton of an House, before it is Lath’d and Plastered. 1704 
Worlidge Rust, et Urb.s.v. Wind-Mill, Thei Body 
or Carcase, or outside of the Mill, 1823 P, Nicholson 
Pract. Build, zzi Carcase of a the naked walls, 

and the rough timber-work, .before the building is plastered 
or the floors laid. X865 Daily Tel. 38 Oct. 7/3 They get the 
land on a ground-rent, and ‘run up’ carcases with money 
borrowed. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Carcass of a 
skip, the ribs, with keel, stem, and stern-post, after the 
planks are stripped off. 

7 . Mil. A spherical iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having three holes 
through which the flame blazes ; fired from a 
mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Formerly also of other shape and 
material; see quot. 175X. 

(In this sense regularly spelt carcass.) 

1684 Land. Gaz. No, 1980/1 To attack that place with 
Bombs and Carcasses. 173X J. Gray Gunnery dq Bombs, 
granadoes, carcasses, and other shot. 1751 Chambers CycL, 
Carcasse, or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, rarely circular ; consisting of a shell, or case, some- 
times of iron, with holes ; but more commonly of a coarse 
i strong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; 

filled with combustible matters. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. 
\ Meftt. I. 322 The carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls, .fired 
[ into the town, had little or no efiect 18x0 Wellington 


CARCASS, 
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GARB, 


Lei. m Gurw. Disp. VI. 577 No opportunity of trying the 
24 puund carcasses which you have been so kind as to offer 
him, 1859^ F. Grifiuths /! rtf//. Man. 1 1862 1 86 Carcasses . . 
the hame from which is. .neaidy une.xtinguishable. 

B. Comb., as carcass-carrier -less, 4 ike adj. ; 
carcass- butcixer, a butcher who sells meat by the 
carcass; also fig. ccf.BOTCHEE i b); carcass-floor- 
ing, -rooting {Arc/i.), the framework of timber 
which supports the boarGlmg of the floor or roof 
(see 6) ; carcass-shell «» sense 7. 

vj’j^Gentl. Ma^. XLIII. 509 The trades of the fell-monger 
and '’carcase-butcher are intolerable. S833 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exegc. III, 446 An exercise of despotic power 
such as is not usual among the carcase- butchers of the con- 
tinent. 1837 Whittock Bk. 'I raths 11842) 81 When the 
bullock is killed, .skinned, and dressed, the carca.ss butcher 
sells it to the retail butcher. 1609 Davies in Farr’s T. F. 
(1848) 182 ‘ Cast out your dead T the ■^carcase-carrier cries. 
1736 H. W.^[.i'OLE C&rr.iiZ^f) I. 7 Headles.s carcases and 
‘^carcaseles.s lieads. 154B yDALi., etc, Ermm. Far, Mark 
ii 20 b, The *kurkaslyke .sicke man. x8a3 P. N igholson 
F^rmt. Bnild. 582 Carcase raa/iug, that which supports 
the covering by a grated frame of timber- work. 
CaTCass, [f. pi ec. sb., sense 6.J irans. To 
put up the carcass of 1, a building). Hence OaT- 
cassing z<bi. .^b. 

1881 Mechanic § 163. 56 Battens, deals and pknk.s for car- 
cassiiig and rough purposes. 18S6 Standard 18 May 3/5 
Buildings which were to be carcassed by the 34th of 
January. 

Carcassed (ka-Aast), fpL a, [f. Cabcass .r/A] 
1 1. Tiiniecl into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Obs. 
a 1603 T. CARTwitiOHT Cou/iti. F/iem. N. T. (1618) Pref. 3 
As vnto Vitellius, the dead citizen w’a.s alwayes of good 
sauour, so vnto you, the dead and carcased soules are of 
pleasant smell. 

2 . Having a carcass. (In parasynthetio comb.), 
vjz^Lond. Gas. No. 6318/3 A grey Mare .. strong car- 
ca.s.sea. 

Carcat, var. of Carkket, carcanet. 

ig.. Songs CW/r?;/^(i849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
jhals ijeidis 1 

Ca-reedony : see Cabghepony. 
t Carccir, w- Sc. Obs. [a. OF, carcere-r, ad. L. 
carcerdre, f, career prison.] irans. To imprison. 

Sir R. GoRViOif If isi. Ear/d. 0/ SuiherL (1813) 
406 This Felton had bein tuyse ctirceired by the Duke, 
Garcel (ka isel). [f. proper name of inventor, 
a Frenchman, early in 19th c.] CarceUlamp, a 
lamp in which the oil is pumped up to the wick 
by clockwork. Called also the Premh or me- 
chankai lamp. 

1845 Mechmifis Mag. xun. 402 One of the most de- 
serving of notice is the improved carcel lamp. 1:1865 
LeTiiKBV in Circ. Sc. 1 . 105/x Colza oil is generally con- 
sumed in the Carcel or French lamp. i88x bliss Bhaodon 
Aspb. V. 60 In the bright white Ijglit of the carcel lamps. 
tCa'rcela^©. Obs.-^^ [i&d. mul.L. carce/agium 
* qiiod , . carceris custodi preestatur ab incarcerato 
pro victu et potu qui ei subministrantur’ (Du Cange 
s, ,v. Carcerariuni). Cf. Bip.cdrcel prison, carcel- 
age prison fees, i\ L. career.] * Prison fees ’ (J.). 

t 6 j^ ^ 'FmctiPS, Careekage, the Fee.s of a Pri.son, 172X 
Bailev, Prison- Fees. 1755 Johnson, Carcelage. 

iSo in mod- Dict.s.i 

t Ca'rceral, a. Obs. [ad. L. carcerdlis, f. car- 
eer prison.] Of or belonging to a prison. 

*563-^7 Fonk a. ^ M. (15961 L 605/2 Released from his 
carceral indurance, x6s6 in Blocnt, 1678-96 in Phileiks. 

Carcerate (kausdrifk v w. [f. JL. carcerd/- ppl. 
stem eareerdre to imprison; see -ateo.] Irans, 
To imprison, incarcerate, confine. 

1839 F. Barha.m a damns Exid 19 Living souls .. car- 
ceraied in matter, 

Carcera'tioai- [n. of action f. prec. ; see 
-AtiO.Nkj Imprisonment, incarceration. 

1870 I'lioLun'E Vicar ofi Bullh. 91 I’alking ol .. the in- 
ja^tice of carceratiou widiout evidence of guilt. 

OaTcerist. nome-'ivd. [f. L. career + -IST.J 
One who advocates or has to do with prisons. 

xQzt Svn. SMi i n lVks,>x 8 $^'S I. 338/r How comes our loyal 
amxmat to forget all the.se sorts of tides t 
CaTCfirule (ka‘rseri«l), Bol. [acl. mod.L. car- 
eer ulus, dim. of career prison, taken as ceil] 
(See qiiot.) 

1870 Bkktleit 309 The Carcemie is a superior, many- 

Cf.'Ilcd fruit, each cell being dry, indehiscent, and one or 
few-seeded. 1875 Benhett & Dveu tr. Sacks" B&t. n, v, 537, 
t CaTcheiioiiy, carcedony- Obs. [ad. L. 

earckctiimiHs {carlmncuins) a oriHianfc precious 
Kfone from Carthage (Pliny), £ Gr. Kapxvjblor 
Carthage, Some MSS. read mpxv^ instead of 
Chai,cepony in J^ep. xxi. 19 : the two 
words were evidently confused.] 

*678 Pfiti,i.«rs, Catxtdmy, see Cakedonie. lyssx-iSoo 
Bailkv, Varckedmj), a. kind of Carbuncle, a precious Stone. 
Carchef, ola. form of Kkechief. 
Garciaology (kaisinp-ldd.^i). Zool [f. Gr. 
mpmpm crali F -kofiia : see -boor.] That part of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crustaceans, 
llt*iice C«.!Vol»olo’giciid a., Oaroltto'log’i.tft. 
s%# Dana in 1592 The Carcinologica! collections 

, .in tlir UiiitMl Slate*'., xSMkij. Wh'isteh, Caremidogy, tBf$- 
Ih-Nt IH NT Farmski's 7. Af/iemeMm jjufymfx 

Tlit Ch.ilkiiifrt. .co»!«l iiev«T afford So operate for the con- 
chwiwijij-t, « cAicitjofogiftl, or khihy0loft5i.t. .separately. 


II Carcinoma (kaisiu J U*ma) . PI carcino’mata. 
[L-, a. Gr. KapKivcufm. {-par-), the disease cancer, 
f. mpKivos crab ; cf. Cancer.] 

1 . Med. The disease Cancer. 

* This word has been applied by authors in other ways. 
Indolent non-malignant tumours, [and] those forms only 
of cancer in which the structure re.sembles brain matter, 
have been thus called.. By some. .restricted to the early 
stages only of cancer ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

172X Bailey, Carcinoma, the Cancer before it comes to an 
Ulcer. X7SX Chambers CycL, Carcinoxna, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. X805 Med. Jrnl. 
XXV. 83 Possessing a similar life with carcinoma, and multi- 
plying m the same naanner, 1878 T. Bryant Fract. Sttrg. 
1 . 99 Secondary carcinomata can only be produced by the 
direct propagation of the epithelial cells. 

1 2. Med. A disease ol the cornea. Obs. 

1731 Bailey, Carcinoma . .hl Disease in the horny Coat of 
the Eye. X753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Carcmonia is . .used 
to denote a disorder of the tunica cornea of the eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3 . Bot. ‘ A disease in trees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding and ulcerating the sur- 
rounding parts’ ( 7 Km. Bot.). 

+ Carcmo:matO'Se, Obs. [f. as next-t- 
-OSB.] —next. 

1740 Tollman in Phil. Trans. XLI. 304 The Flesh was 
hard, and, as it were, carcinomatose. 

Carcinomatous (kaisindu-matos, -Tmatus), 

a. A/ed. [f, L. ca/rindmat- (see Carcinoma) + 
-ous.] Characterised by, or of the nature of, car*; 
cinoma. 

xjooFhil. Trans. XX II. 478 The growth of carcinomatous 
Tumours. X753 Scots Mag. XV. 51 With carcenomatous 
eye. 1847-9 Todd Cyct. Anai. IV. 430/2 Carcinomatous 
degeneration. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerz*. Dis. 191 The car- 
cinomatou.s growth. 

11 Carcinosis (kaisinJu-sis). Aled. [mod.L. £ 
Gr. mpKLPos crab, cancer; see -osis.] *The pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 282 In so-called general 
carcinosis, many small cancerous nodules may appear in 
the various organs and tissues of the body, 1876 tr. IVag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol. 131 'Tuberculosis, carcinosis, etc., not 
ari.sing from an exterior cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious diseases. 

Carelff, var. of Cark w. 

Carckesse, obs. form of Carcass. 

II Carcoon (kaJk^ 7 •n^. Anglo- htd. Also -koon. 
[Mahratti karkim clerk, a. Pers. kdr-kun operator, 
manager, £ Mr action, work, business.] A clerk. 

1803 Wellington Lei. in Gurw. II. 161 A carkoon 
whom he sent to me this morning. 1816 Klphinstone in 
Rex*. (3884! 374 The carcoou who brought it missed the 

etachrnent. x%8 Beveridge Hist. hidialW.wn. i. 267 
‘ He laboured*, say.s Duff, ‘as assiduously as any carcoon 
under his government.* 

Card (kajd), sbiX [a. F. cards teasel -head, 
wool -card (15th c. in littrd,>; app. ad. Sp. or 
It. carda thistle, teasel, card, a deriv. fern, form 
from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Pg.,) cardo masc., 
thistle : — med.L. ca^’dm ; — L, carduus thistle. 
Adopted in WG. as *karda, OHG. charta (wk. 
fern.), MHG. ckarte, MLG. karde, MDu. caerde, 
Du. kaarde, Gcr. karde (from LG.). In Eng., the 
related verb (Card = 2 ) occurs in the 14th c. 

The Romanic sense, ‘ teassel ’, does not seem to occur in 
English, unless in the comb, card-gatherer =■ card-thistle- 
gatherer.\ 

1 . t a. An implement for raising a nap on cloth, 
consisting of teasel-heads set in a frame (t?^r.). 

b. An iron instrument with teeth, or (later') a wire 
brush C^-ee 2 a, bb used for the same purpose. 

[X40X See 3. Some of the early quots. in 2 may belong 
here.] xRii-xz Act 3 Hen. VlII, vx. § i The Walker and 
Fuller, .snail not rowe nor werke any Clothe or Webbe with 
any Gardes. 1550 Act 3-4 Edxo. VI, it, No Person shall, .oc- 
cupy any yron cards or pickards, in rowing of any set cloth, 
16x1 Cotgr,, Applaneur de draps, the Cldathworker ; who 
with his thistle cards doth smooth and stroake down clothes. 
x8x9 Rees Cycl. s.v. Cloth, The instruments used in this 
operation [dre.ssing doth] are the wire cards, and teazels. 

2 . a. An instrument with iron teeth, used in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc., one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the other fastened to a ‘ stock’ or 
support, b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose, consisting of a strip of leather, 
vulcanized rubber, or similar material, into which 
short steel wires are inserted. These strips are 
fixed on a flat surfaces or on the cylinder of a 
carding-machine, and the wool is passed between 
two sets of them working with each other. 

Also with defining prefix as hand-card, stock-card, taw- 
card, wooMard, etc. 

140X [see 3I. 1418 Bury Wills (x8^S) 3 As-signo Sibin 
Chekyneye seruienti mee ..Jpar de wollecombes, j. kern- 
byngstok ; j. rot j. par de cardes- c 1440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Garde, wommanys instrument, cardus, 1483 Act x Rich. 
Ill, xii. § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realm . , Cards for Wooll. X548 R. Crowley in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. i. 142 Honest matrons brought to the neeiW 
rock and card.s. 1563 -87 Foxe A. 4- M, (16841 III, 747 it 
is no Womans matter, at Cards and Tow, 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Ilxtsb. <1623^ 125 Take a Wool-Carde and. .combe off 
all the scurfe and filth from the Swines backe. 1757 Dyee 


Fleece ni. (R.) Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spi-ead in 
soft flakes. . 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. n. 58 With wiry 
teeth revolving cards release The tangled k-nots. i8sx Art 
yrnl. Illnst. Caial. p. iy*Vi From the lap machine, the 
cotton, passes to the carding engines, or cards. 

3 . atti'ib. and Comb., as card-boa 7 'd, -I'oom, -stock, 
-tack, -wire ; also card-can, the receptacle into 
which tlie carded cotton or wool falls ; card-cloth., 
the leather or indiarubber backing of a card ; 
hence ca 7 'd-clothing card-end, the soft mass or 
rope or fibre delivered by the carding machine ; 
card-gatherer, a gatherer of carding-thistles or 
teasels ; card-maker, one who makes cards for 
combing wool, etc. ; card-tenter, one who attends 
to a carding-machine ; card- thistle, the teasel. 

1688 R. Holme Ar7nory ni.ix. sSsThe thii-d is a *Card 
Board or Leaf ..as yet without Leather or Teeth. 1796 
Morse A7ner. Geog. I. 403 In manufacturing card-boards, 
card-tacks, and finishing the cards. 1887 Manch. Guard. 
26 Feb. 12 Frame pulleys, ^card cans. 1851 A^d ymtl. 
Jllnsi, Caial. p. To make *card-cloth, hides of leather 
are cut up into strips. ^ 1^4 R, Arnold Cotton /«;«. 29 
The card end’, .deposits itself in circular tin ‘pots', 1725 
Lond. Gas, No. 6400/6 James Hand, late of Lyneham in 
the County of Wilts, *Cardgatherer. X40X Pol. Poexns 
(18591 IL 109 Carpenters ne .sowters, ^card- makers ne 
powchers. 1483 Act t Rich. HI, xii. § i Founders, 
Cardmakers, Hurers, W^yremongeps. 1596 Shaks. Taw. 
Shr, Induct, ii. 20 Christopher Slie .. by byrth a Pedler, 
by education a Cardmaker. 1885 Manch, Eaam. 24 
July 5/1 An appeal has been is.sued by the ^cardi-oom hands 
to the trade unionists of the country. 1562 Rich7no7td. 
Wills (3853) 156 *Cardstocks, iij*. Stockcards and hancle 
cards, lij*. X85X Art y'rnL I Rust. Caial. p. v**/t The 
carding depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
any. .skill in the. .*card-tenters. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ix. 
521 The *Cardthistel or Teasel is of two sortes, the tame 
and the wild. 1597 ^et y^Eliz. xiii, Their trade, .of Card-, 
making and drawing of ^Gardwyer. 

Card (ka-id), sb.-^ Also 5-7 cards. See also 
Cart sbi'i‘, Chart sbi^ [An altered representative 
of F. ca 7 ie (14th c. in Littre in sense ‘ playing- 
card’), ad. It. caf'ta, in same sense (cf. quot. 1816 
in 1), a specific use of It. carta paper, leaf of 
paper, leaflet ;—L. chaiia \garta) papyrus leaf, 
paper, ad. Gr. l^af of papyrus, leaf, tbin 

plate; perh. of Egyptian origin, (It does not 
appear how the Eng. form came to be ca 7 'de, in- 
stead of ca 7 ie, which was established in Sc.) 

The native Fi*. repr. of L. carta was charie ; after the in- 
troduction of carte from Ital. it was gradually extended to 
other .senses, belonging to charie (as in chart e blanche), or 
to med.L., It., or Sp. carta, as tho.se of map, chart, card. 
The Eng. word ha.s had a parallel history; the shape and 
stiffnes.s of a playing-card being generally present to mind 
in ihe later extensions of the word.] 

I. 1 . One of a ‘ pack * or set of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard, used in playing games of 
chance, or chance and skill combined : now called 
more play ing-caf'ds. Unless otherwise 

indicated by the context, always referring in this 
sense to the particular species of cards which are 
marked with * pips* or conventional figures of four 
different kinds or ‘suits’, called severally 
clubs, hearts, and diatnmds. The ‘ pack ’ consists 
of 4 ‘suits’, each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
respectively i, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of one 
form, and the remaining 3 have habited figures 
called ‘King*, * Queen* and ‘Knave*, whence 
they are called Court (i.e. coat) or pictwr-cards. 
(The earliest sense in B'r. and English.) 

"i axipao Chester PI. n. (1847' 83 Usinge cardes, dice, and 
cupes .smalle. 1463 Act 4 Edw. JV, iv. § i That no Mer- 
chant. .shall bring, send nor conuey .. Chessemen, playing 
Carde.s. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 29 Tell 
thy carde.s, and then tell me what thou hast wonne. X577 
NoRTHXiRooKE Dicing XXX The Kin^.s and Coate cardes that 
we use nowe were in olde time the images of idols and false 
gods, x^ Hay any Work Aiij b. Cards, .though they bee 
without homes . . are parlous beast.s. _ 1650 Sir E. Nicholas 
in AC Papers (t886) 1 . 192 If a Presbiterian or Scotch court 
card were trumpe. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Cards for half-a-crown. 18x6 Singer Hist. 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being^ in common use 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 
X858 O. W. Holmes Atk, Breakfi T. (1883) 251 Turn up 
the faces of your picture-cards ! 

One of the tablets in the game of ‘dominoes . 
iBao Hoy Ids Games Impr. 182 At the commencement of 
the game [of Domino], the cards (as they are called) are 
shuffled with their faces on the table. 

Tb. A home {cmtle) &fi cards ; built by children 
in their play ; hence applied fig. to any insecure 
or unsulitantial scheme, system, etc, 

1641 Milton Wks. 1738 L 18 Painted Battlernents 

..of Prelatiy, which want but one puff of the King’s to 
blow them down like a past-board House built of Court- 
Cards. 1645 Bi*. Hall Rented. Discontent. 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling of their house of Cards. 
1665 -9 Boyle Occas. Refi. xv. xviii. (1675' 275 As children 
oftentimes do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of pains to build fine Ca.'itles with them, they them- 
selves afterwards ruine them with their Breath.^ ' 

G. pL A game or games played with cards ; 
card- playing. Phrase, To play cards or at cards 
(Sc. at the cards) ; a game ad or of cards ; formerly, 
^ on the cards. 


CARD. 


Ill 
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2484 Marg. P ASTON Ltti. 881 III. 314 Pleyng at tlie 
tabyllys, and schesse and cards. 150® Privy Pursa Exp, 
Eliz. York (1830) 84 Item to the Quenes grace . . for hure 
disporte at carde.s this Crismas. 1589 Hay any Work A iij b, 
Our brother Westchester had as Hue playe twentie nobles 
in a night, at Priemeero on the cards. i66i-~a Pepys Diary 
13 Jan-, My aunt Wight and my wife to card.s. 1699 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, A’uave-Moddy, a Game on the Cards. 
17x5 De Foe Pa 7 U. Distrnct. i. iii. (1841) 1. 63 Spend no 
more precious time at Cards, Armais of Gmning 

Every thing that can be done upon the cards by the most 
expert joueurs. 1787 T. Jefferson Corr. {1830)95 After 
supper, cards ; and after cards, bed, i8a6 J. Wilson Noct. 
A} 7 ibr. XXV, While an occasional evening away . . at an in- 
nocent and cheerful game at cards. 

2 . In many fig. phrases arising out of the game : 

a. (in sm^.) from technical terms of play, 
t Card of ten : one that has ten pips, a ^ ten ’ ; 
from its function in some game appears to come the 
phrase To face {prag) it out xvith a card of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put on a bold front, t Cooling card: 
app. a term of some unknown game, applied fg. 
or pimningly to anything that ‘ cools * a person’s 
passion or enthusiasm, Facing card : ? card 
often. Leading card : a card which determines 
the ‘suit’ which must be played by those who 
follow the hrst player; fig. ‘an example or pre- 
cedent’ {Diet. Cant. Crew 1690). Loose card (see 
qiiot,). 

1542 Brinklow Compl. xix. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his ma.sters sake, or els bragg it owt with a carde of x. 
1579 Lyly Euphues {Arb.) 105 A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cooling carde for Philautus. 1580 Ibid. 320 All 
louers (.he onelye excepted,) are cooled with a carde of teene 
Cteane]. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 84 There all is 
raarr d : there lies a cooling card- 1600 Breton Pasqnill's 
Mad-cap (1626) D ij b, Feede their humours with a Card of 
Tenne. 1606 SirG. Goosecappe ii. i. in Bullen 0 . Pi. (1884} 
III, 37 For temper sake they must needs have a cooling 
carde plaid upon them. 1621 Jas. I Answ. Commons in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11659) J- Sz God sent us a Cooling-card 
this year for that heat, a 1624 Br. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 
33 If yee (goe away] for these facing-cardes of multitudes 
or chaire, vnhappy are yee. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
474 prunkenne.s.s being the leading Card to all Evils. 1690 
ii E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Cooling Card, cold comfort, no 
hope. 1706 Hearne Collect. (1885) 1 . 164 A great Duke 

a Leading Card) has su Inscrib’d 30,000/. 1820 Hoyle's 

Games Impr. 49 Loose card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the properest to throw away. 

b. Szire card : an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will ensure success. Similarly with 
other adjs., as good, safe, likely, doubtful, etc., and 
in phrases, io play one'' s best card^ to have played 
one's last card, etc. 

1579 Lyly Enphnes iittyS) Kiv, A cleere conscience is a 
sure card. 1389 R. Harvey Plain Perc. la To get a sure 
card on their side, either calles for lustice. x6oS Tryall 
Chev. V. ii.in Bullen 0 . PL -18841 HI. 343 Here’s Cavaiiero 
Bovvyer, Core and Nod. .sound cards. 2649 Selden Laws 
Eng, i. XV. (1739) 28 It cannot be denied that the Pope and 
Kings were good Cards in those days. Ibid, xlvii. 78 The 
Bishop.. had formerly no other Cards to shew but that of 
the Canon. 1690 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A sure Card, 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. 1707 J. Stevens Qne- 
vedo*s Com. IVks. iijogi 164 Is this the Service I am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul 1 f mixst turn a new Card. 17x1 Brit, 
Apollo IL No. X02. 3/2 Don Gimcrack his last Card has 
plaid, 174a F lELDiNG y. Andrews iv, iii, We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice Frolick.^ 1753 
Young i. Wks. 1757 lY. 123 All their objections to 

Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have. 1763 Ft. Brooke Lady J. MandevUle 
inBaxbauld We7i7^/i>/x(t82o)XXVn. 23 Poor fellow! 
I pity him ; but marriage is his only card. 18x1 Welling- 
ton Let, in Gurw. Disp, VOL 454 The Prince d’Aremberg 
. .is too great a Card to give up for the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz. i8xa J. Bellingham in Examiner 25 May 336/1, I 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. 1826 
Scott Woodst. HI. xiv. 358 No card seemed to turn up 
favourable to the royal cause, 

c. mod. slang, [app. suggested bysucli expres- 
sions as sure card, etc. ; see prec.J, applied to a 
person, with adj. (as knowing, old, queer, etc.) 
indicating some eccentricity or peculiarity. 

x836Dickens,S'^. Boz 264 Hoppe) Mr.Thorap Potter whose 
great aim it was to be considered as a ‘knowing card xSsa 
.—Bleak H. 1 1 . 77 But such an old card as this. 1873 Black: 
Pr, Thule x. 151 You are the most romantic card I know. 

d. (in pi.) from the comparison of any enter- 
prise to a game of cards, as 7 b play ones cards 
welly badly, etc. Also To throw or flizig up one's 
cards : to abandon a j^roject. To show one's cards : 
to reveal one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources, 
t To have or go in with good cards : to have good 
grounds for expecting success, f To cast or count 
one's cards: to reckon up one’s chances, take 
stock of one’s position. \ Cards and cards (see 
quot. 1584). See also Cut, Deal, Shuffle vbs. ; 
Thump. 

*577 Holinshed citron. IV. 207 Choosing rather to die in 
battel! (if hap Lid so cut their cards'. X58X Campion in 
Confer, n. (1584) U iv, I would I might be suffered to shewe 
my cardes, 1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, xiv. viii 31 1 
Calculating and casting his cards in this maner. X384 B, R, 
Herodotus i b, It was cardes and cardes betwene them, 
the one beyng full meete and quit with the other, c 1390 
Marlowe Massac. Paris i ii, Since thou hast all the cards 
within thy hands, .deal thyself a King. 1397 xstPt. Rei.frl 


Pamiass. iv. i. 1373 Let ns caste our cards before wee goe. 
i62x Quarles Argaitis^P, (1678^ 1x9 Araphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, They went in upon 
farre better Cardes to ouerthrow King Henry, then King 
Henry had to ouerthrow King Richard. 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot, I, ii. §155. X14 There being nothing unwritten, 
which can goe in upon halfe so faire cards. 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, in. 86 And let thy wisdome play Bad Cards with 
best advantage. 1664 B'loddan F. iv, 32 Our Cards we had 
both need to count and cast, 1688 W. Darrel Ignatiusjto 
Phanat. 18 If I cannot oppose more weighty Reasons to the 
contraiy, I'll fling up ray Cards. 1710 Suhst. of Late Conf 
3 The Cards run so much against him. 

e. On the cards, t tnet of the caz'ds : within {of 
outside) the range of probability. 

On the cards appears to mean with Dickens * liable to 
turn up as any thing in the game may when the cards are 
turned up. But it is very possible that the phrase origin- 
ated with Cartomancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to the issues of enterprises. Other sources have also been 
conjectured. 

18x3 Sir R, Wilson Diary II. 40 It is notout of the cards 
that we might do more. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xx, ‘ If 
in short, if anything turns up.' By way of going in for any- 
thing that might be on the cards, I call to mind that Mr. 
Micawber. .composed a petition to the House of Commons. 
1852 — Bleak H. iv, It don’t come out altogether so plain 
as to please me, but it’s on the cards. 1865 Ckriuick Fredk. 
Gt. (1873) V. 303 Lest ascalade of Prag should be on the 
cards. 1868 Mill Etigl. (J- IreL, It was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France. Mod. It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House, 
fll. 3. A map or plan ; = Chabt sb.i Obs. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Divers Voy. (15S2) B iv b, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde. Ibid. C ij a, The first 
lande from the sayd beginning of the carde towards the 
Orient is certaine Ilandes of the Canaries. 1555 Eden 
Decades W. Hid. ( Arb.) 43 Of the vniuersall carde & newe 
worlde. 1370 J. Campion in Arb. Garner L 53 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly see by the Card. 1577 Eden 
& WiLLES Hist. Trav. If Ortelius generall Carde of 
the world be true. 1591 Burghley Let. in Union Corr. 88 
The best particular cardes of Normandie and Picardie. 
1602 Shaks. Haiti, v. ii. 1x4. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. 
xxiii. §46 (1873)246 Not only that general map of the world 
. . but many other more particular cards. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgak V. XX. 183 Such an elbow appears not in the late 
cardes of this country. 

tb. Card of the Sea, LLarineFs Card or Sea 
Card ; = Chart 1 b. Obs. 

1334 bn, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. R vij,'What pro- 
fitte is it to the mariner to know the carde of the see. 1335 
E DEN Decades W. Hid, 11. x. ' Arb.) 1 34 Manye of those mappes 
which are commonly cauled the shipmans cardes or cardes 
of the sea. 1304 Blundevil Bxerc. yii, xxvii. (ed. 7) 690 
The Mariners Card, .is none other thing but a description 
. .of the places that be in the Sea or in the land next adioyn- 
ing to the Sea, as Points, Capes, Bayes. X613 Puuchas Ptlgr. 
vm. ii. 729 Pirats .. robbing him .. forced him to sustame 
himselfe with making of Sea-Carde.s. 1649 G. Daniel Trin^ 
arch.. Rich. II, cccx, Harry.. by his Card knew how farr 
on His Voyage he might be. 1678 Phillips, Card, a Sea- 
Map . . Vulgarly so called for Chart. x72X~x8oo in Bailey. 
[Not in Johnson.] 

4. The circular piece of stiff paper on -vV-hich 
the 32 points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. ' 

x6th c. quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3 b ‘ chart '. Possibly the compass-card was at 
first so called rather because it was^ regarded as a sort of 
* chart ’ than on account of its material. 

[1335 Eden Decades W. Ind. 11. vii.lArb.) 127 Knowleage 
of the sea carde & compasse.] 1605 Shaks. Much. i. iii. 
17 All the Quarters that they know 1 ’ th’ Ship-mans Card. 
1656 J. Harrington Oceana 11700) 140 What Seajnan casts 
away his Card, because it has four and twenty Points of the 
Compass ? 1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 98 On Life's vast ocean 
diversely we sail, Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
lySt Chambers Cycl. &.v. Compels, The flower de lis, 
wherewith all nations still distinguish the north point of the 
card. 1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 133 At noon it [the Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north by true card. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs Word-bk. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. PoL 1, rifiiri 5 That Law. .is the Card 
to guide the World by. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxix. 
382 Let us . . carefully stcere by the Card of God's word. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. a Peter ii, Pref., Our apostle . . 
recommended the holy scriptures to us . .as^ our card and 
compass. 1786 Burns To Mount. Daisy vii, 39 Unskilful 
he to note the card Of prudent lore, 

e. To speak by the card : to express oneself with 
care and nicety ; to be exact to a point. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v, i. 149 Wee must speake by the Carde, 
or equiuocation will vndoe vs. 1875 Jowett P/h/a ted. 2) 
IV. 3X5, I speak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words. 

HI. 6. gen. A flat piece of stiff paper or thin 
pasteboard, usually rectangular; used as a surface 
to write or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ * s Viet. 1. xv. There hung the . . 
Card Where good and bad and life and death were painted. 
1622 Peacham xiii. (1634) 129 My booke. .will 

teach you the use of colours for Limning . . the manner of 
preparing your card. 1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett. iii. (1724) 
VI. 415 If we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
[i. e. as a substitute for coin]. Southey Ep. A . Cun- 

ningham, Thou.. didst wilfully Publish upon a card, as 
Robert Southey’s, A face . . as like Tom F ool's. Mod. Cards 
hearing the names of the prize-winners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. 

6. In many specific applications (in most of 
which small size, not greatly exceeding that of a 
playing card, is implied) : 

a. A small sheet on whiclt a letter or message 


may be written ; hence formerly a short letter, 
note, or message, whether literally on a card or 
otherwise. Recently the use of actual cards for 
this purpose has been revived, whence Post-card, 
(in U. S. postal card ) . So znessage-caz'd, correspond- 
ence-card. 

1396 CoLSE (1880) X73 With scoffing cardes she 
doth vs load. 1781 Cowper Lei. to Newton 4 Oct., Send 
Dr. Johnson.. my poems, accompanied with a handsome 
card. 1784 — Task 11. 384 Never at his books Or whh bis 
pen, .save when he scrawls a card. 1797 Encycl. Brit. IL 
432/2 These . . are to be noted down - . upon a large mes- 
sage-card. i%3 Morley Rousseau II. 289 Hume was the 
friend of Walpole, and had given Rousseau a card of in- 
troduction to him. Mod. Send me a card to let me know 
of your arrival. I’ll drop you a card when I hear from him. 

b. conveying an invitation to a party, a ball, 
etc.; or serving as a ticket of admission to an 
exhibition or entertainment, as evidence of mem- 
bership in a society; or the like. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 80, I can't resist the 
curiosity I have to know if you received a card on this oc- 
casion ? 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixix, All country gentlemen 
..May drop in without cards. 1876 World V. No. 114- 17 
Astonished by an invitation to dinner, which she declines, 
and then by card.s for parties, which she refuses. Mod. Advi. 
House to he sold . . Cards to view may be obtained of the 
auctioneer. 

c. bearing a person’s written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb. indicating the special purpose, as (a} PLsiting 
card: used chiefly for presentation on making a 
call, or to be left in token that a call has been 
made. Phrase, To leave a card on (a person). 
(b) Wedding caz'ds : bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegoom, and sent as a notification of 
the wedding, {c) Business card : see Business 24 . 

1795 S. Rogers Words for Mrs. Siddons 51 A thousand 
cards a day at doors to leave. 1848 Thackeray Bk. of Snobs 
xxviii. (L. j Our first cards were to Carabas House. — V m. 
Fair HI. 178 (Hoppe) The Scape tradesmen . . left their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new household. 1833 
O. W. Holmes Poems 160 Brattle Street and Temple Place. 
Were interchanging cards 1 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits fu 
Manners Wks. iBohm II. 47 If he^[an Englishman] give 
you his private address on a card, it is like an avowM of 
friendship. Mod. tie called, and sent up his card. 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as birthday, 
Christmas, Eastez-, New Year cards, printed with 
ornamental designs, etc. to be sent (on the occa- 
sions indicated) as an expression of compliments 
or good wishes ; collectmg caz'ds, on which small 
donations received by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions are recorded ; menu cards, etc. 

a 1869 E. Garrett Ocenp. Retired Life vii. 133 A Christ-^ 
mas card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box. 

e. A programme, official or not, of the ‘ events ’i 
at races, regattas, and the like. 

Mod. Here’s the c’rect card, sir ! 

7. transf U. S. A published note, containing a‘ 
short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 
(Webster.) 

1887 Chr, Leader 21 July 462 When news reached the' 
saloon keepers that a prohibitory law had been passed, they 
published the following card : ‘To all prohibitionists/ etc. ' 

8 . A large rectangular piece of pasteboard con-I 
taining an advertisement, or the lil<e, for placing, 
in a window, hanging on a wall, etc. So window- 
card, show-caz'd, eta 

9. Comm, (more ivUij pattern- card, sazziple-card') 
Sometimes simply a sheet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port-' 
folio, on which samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers. 

10. LHech. One of the perforated pasteboards or 
sheet metal plates in the Jacquard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabrics. 

X831 G. Porter SUk Manuf. 252 Figure weaving- .These 
fixed cards thus become substitutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving card slips. 1839 Encycl. Brit. 
XIIL 1:43 Since 1841. .scarcely a machine has been worked 
without the ornaments being applied by means of cards. 

11. slang or colloq. ‘ The card ’ : ‘ the correct 

thing the Ticket, q. v. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Lab. II. 47 (Hoppe) I've got tor. 
often for a great coat, and higher and lower . . but loy. is 
alK>ut the card for a good thing. 

TSf. attzdb. and Comb. 

12 . attrih. wNh prefixed numeral in names of 
games (sense i), as tkz'ee-card monte, tzdek, five- 
card, eight-caz'd cribhage : see the sbs. 

13. General combs., as (sense i b) card-castle, 
-house ; (sense 2 ) card assembly, box, -cheat, -cheat- 
ing, -maker, -making, -meetizzg, -party, -player, 
-fiaying, -room, -table-, card-devoted adj. ; (sense 6 c) 
card-basket, -tz'ay^ 

1731 Smollett Per. Pk. (1779) III. Ixxxiii. 285 Our hero 
forthwith repaired to a *card-asserably . 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) II. 76 A mere intellectual *card-castle. X839 Sala Tw. 
round Clock 153 Skittle sharps, *card-cheats, ‘ duffers’ and 
ring droppers. 160® Dekker Belman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 
III. X3r This *card-cheating. .is called Batt fowling. 1784 
Cowper Task iv. 229 Sit pupils in the school Of *card-de- 
voted time. X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. u {1863) 14 
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ICnocIcing down the rest of the line lilce a nest of *card* 
houses. as% J* Rastell Cmfwt. Jewell's Serm. 2 "^Karde- 
makers, tapsters, jailers. 1694 Jumr irnLL Brie/ Kei. (1857) 
III. 381 Mr. Whitfeild, the late kings cardmaker. 2733 
Berkeley Akipkr, ii. §2 This idle amusement [gaming] 
employs the card-maker. 273* Chambers CycL s. v. Cei7'ds, 
The great letters, in our old manuscripts . , are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of '^‘card-making. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 11863) 196 He belonged 
. .to every *card-meeting of decent gentility. 1777 Johnson 
in BoAimllll, 574, 1 advised Mrs. Thraie who has no "'^card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening. 1840 Marry at Poor J'ack Ii, She. . 
was considered quite a catch at card -parties, 1389 Hay any 
Work Aiijb, what, a bishop .such a *cardplaier? 1816 
Singer Hist, Cards 38 Ferdinand V. . . promulgated more 
severe laws and penal ties against Card-players. 1577 N orth- 
IBBOOKE Dicing (1843) 14a What say you to ^carde playing? 
1848 Macaulay En^, I. 255 Most of the time which 
he could save, .was spent in racing, cardpiaying, and cqck- 
fighting. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. I. air Who is that 
standing near the *card-room door ? 1713 Addison Gnaj’dian 
No. 120 (Jod.) There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the '*card table. 2783 Cowper Lei, io Hew~ 
ton 19 Mar., The card-table, .is covered with green baize. 
14:. Special combs. : card-caso, a case for carry- 
ing visiting cards ; card-catalogue, a catalogue 
(of a library, etc.) in which each item is entered on 
a separate card ; f card-couuy-catcliing, t card- 
gospeller, nome~wds, (see qiiots.)*, tcard-lioldex, 
one who holds the cards for a great personage ■while 
he is playing; also 7%*. ; f card-man (see 3), a 
maker of maps or charts ; f card-match, a piece 
of card dipped in melted sulphur ; also^/f^. ; oard- 
money, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards ; card-paper = Caedboakd ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards ; card- 
rack, a rack for holding business or visiting cards ; 
card-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards ; card-sharping, the practices of a card- 
sharper ; *1* card-work. Also Caubboaud. 

183s Marryat Olla Podr. viii, Again drawing out hi.** 
*card-case. 2870 Miss Buhxjman R, Lynne I. xiv. 235 
Margaret took out her card-case. 2878 H, Stevens (of Ver- 
mont) {iUk) Photo-Bibliography, ora word on printed "^Card 
Catalogues of old rare heautitu! and costlybooks. .Six .sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles. 2392 Greene De/ Conuy- 
eaick, Wks, 1881-3 XI, 76 Let mee vse it for an excuse of 
our *Car<i Conny-catching : for when wee meet a country 
Farmer with a full gur.se, a miserable miser . . we hold it a 
deuotion to make him a Conny, in that he is a Caterpillar 
to others. 2530 Latimer Ser/n. Siamjord L 269 Among 
so great a number of gospellers, some are *card-go.spelIers, 
some are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers, a 1639 Os- 
TORN /i’w.r’4 Deai'k Wks. {16731 677 With what Circunuspec- 
tiort Princes ought to play their Game, since Coun.sellors 
their *Card-holders, are not seldome Cheaters. 2623 Lisle 
Df* Barias 92 The poet followeth Mercator, Ortelius and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of our tirae.s. 2673 
[R. Leigh] Tramp* Rek. 102 Ciying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or ^Card-Matche.'s and Save-alls, 2730 Fielding Tom 
Tktmk 11* vi, Where are those eye.s, those card-matches of 
loi’e. 2760 in Hone Every-day Bk. I L 1628 Two of the lady's 
servants, .agreed, .to dispose of the *card money. 1838 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Lofm xvii, 114 For. .orna- 
ments of her person, pocket-money, card-money, charities, 
or any other objects. 1777 M udge in Phil, Trans, LX V 1 1 . 
336 There must, .be two other circular pieces of *card-paper 
ciit out. 2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (2863) 260 A 
house of card-paper would be the -solider refuge. x8zfi Ibid. 
Ser, n. <1863* 34a Painted .shells and roses, .on %ard-racks 
and hand-screens. 2859 Sala Tiv, round Clock 336 German 
swindlers and ^card-sharpens, 2887 Edna Lyall Dmmmn 
xvi. 183 Bewmre of pickpockets and cardsharpers dressed as 
gentlemen. 2870 Daily News^ 20 Apr., Two men . . were 
charged with, .*card-sharpin,g in a railway carriage. 1633 

H. CoGAN Pinto's Trav, xxxix. {166 p 157, 12 Ballisters of 
the wood of Camphire , . wreathed about with silver in the 
fiishion of *Card-work. 

fCard, Ohs, See also C itaeb. [y.’^.canfg, 
in same sense ; cf. Sp. car do, lit. ‘thistle’, used as a 
name of the artichoke, from its thistle-Hke flower.] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 
Cynara Scolymus, blanched for table use. b* 
The prepared midrib of a variety of white beet, 
2658 Evelyn Fr, Card. (1675) 205 If you would have them 
abounci in fair cards, you must keep them w'ell hous’d. 2704 
Colled* Voy. ^ 7 rav. HI. 34/1 They pare it like a Lettice, 
or Artichoke Card. 1727 Bradley Fam, Did,, Cardes i 
'Phey are of two Sorts, vw. Gardes of Beet and Gardes of 
Artichoke ; those of the Beet are . . the Stalks or Ribs. 

t shA Ohs, [Cf. Char, also ^Cardtti, Sc., 

a kind of trout found in Lochleven, probably the 
char’ {Jam,).] Some sort of fish, 
r x&i© J. Smvth Humir, Berkeley 319 A Cod, a Card. 
CSarcl (kiiitl), Also 4 karde, 5 oardyB. 
[f, Caei> sk^, or, perliap.s rather a, F. carder ; in 
our qnots. the vb. appears earlier than the sb,] 

I . trans. To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 

by combing out impurities and parting and straight- 
ening the fd/res with a card. Also with oW, and 
ahsol Also, fTo dress doth with teasels or 
cards see CARBiA’ 2. fTo remove (im- 

purities) from flax. etc. witli cards (okX 

Langl, P. Id, C. X. 80 Bope to karck and to kembe. 
f 2440 I-*romp, Pan^. 62 Cardyn wolk, otr/o* 2447 Boken- 
H\M demtys ir8S7* 294 To spyrinyn and cardyn she hadde 
no j.liuiije. *3^ Iuiln AVwi /xd,(Arh.) n The men 

m; and cunki and make clothe. 2577 Oor«E HeresbacHs 
Hmk I. 39 Swiitt* UhC agayne to carde of the knoppes 


[of fiax] with an iron Combe. 266* Hickeringxll To- 
piaica 31 Thei Natives, card out this Rind into a kind of 
course Tow. a 2687 Petty Pol. Aritk, (1690) 19 Cloth must 
be cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves. 2757 Dyer Fleece 111. (R.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer fiake. _ 2804 Earl Lauderd. Pzibl. 
Wealth (1819) App. 409 Machines which at once clean, card, 
and reduce the cotton into a state adapted for spinning. 

, ^377 Langl. P. pi. B. x. 18 Wisdome and wittenovir 

is nou5t worth a carse. But if it he carded with coueytise as 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 2786 Burns Wks, 11 . 45 , 1 
inclose you two poems I have carded and spun since I past 
Glenhuck. 

b. transf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, To 
card ttp (dial.) : see qiiot. 

i 6 o 3 Topsell Serpents 786 As for separating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or suting their stuffe, they [a kind of 
spiders] are very bunglers to the first mentioned. 1829 
Family Libr, I. 70 The bees, .carded it with their feet into 
a felted mass. 2876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D . S.) s. v., 'Po 
‘card up’ a hearthstone is. .merely to separate and remove 
the ashe.s and cinders. To ‘ card up ’ a room mean.s, to put 
it generally to rights. 

f 2 . To stir and mix with cards (see quot. 1607) ; 
to stir together, to mix. Obs. 

2391 G. Fletcher R usse Commw. (1857) 92 They drinke 
milke or warme blood, and for the most part carde them 
both together, 2592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) II. 241 You Tom Tapster, .carde yourheere. .halfe 
smal & halfe strong. 2607 Topsell P'our/. Beasts 277 
As for his diet, let it be warm ma.slies, .sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly carded with a p.air of V^{qol-cards. 1633 
pAGiTT Christicuiogr, 1. iii. (1636) 233 Wine, carded to- 
gether with a little warme water. 
fiet’ *397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, ni. ii. 62 The skipping King. . 
carded his State, Mingled his Royaltie with Carping Foole.s. 
1627 Feltham Resolves ii. xliii, Calm discussions do card 
affections into one another, 
f 3 . To comb or cleanse (of impurities). Obs. 

1622 Shelton Qnix, 1. vi. 1 . 42 'Tis necessary that this 
Book be carded and purged of certain base things. 

4 . To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

2356 Chron, Gr, Friars (1852) 74 For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a payer of carddes soche as doth carde wolle 
with-alle. 2603 Florio (1634)393 With Gardes 

and Teazels, .he made him to be carded, .untill he died of 
it. 2827 Q. Rev. XXXV. 87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was taken prisoner, and carded to death. 1882 W. E. 
F0R.STER in Standard 23 Jan., ‘Card’ him — that is to say, 
an iron comb u.sed for agricultural purposes is applied to 
the man’s naked body. 

6. Sc* ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson^, [cf. Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely’, carda ‘a severe 
reprimand ’.] 

C^d (ksLid), ».2 [f. Card sb.^1 
f 1. intr. To play at cards ; to play one’s cards. 
Also, to card it. To card a rest : to set up a Rest 
( in Primero) ; Jig. to stand to one’s point. 

2548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (1868) 25 Thei hauke, thei 
hunt, thei card, thei dyce. 2613 Sherley Trav. 136 You shall 
hazard to Card ill, that play to please one by displeasing 
another, a 2627 Bayne OnEph. 1. (2658) 166 Many that live 
revelling, carding, dicing. 2637 Heywood Royal King n. ii. 
Wks. J874VL 32 Will you card A rest for this? 1728 Fielding 
Loi'e in sev. Masks Wks. 177s 1 . 43 La-sses, that sleep all 
the morning, dress all the afternoon, and card it all night. 
2766 Anstey Bath Guide xiv. 6 Brother Simkin’s grown a 
Rakehell, Cards and dance.s ev’ry Day. 

’\lo. trans. 7b card away, 
a 2620 |. Dyke Divers Sel, Serm. (1640) 269 It may bee 
they card and dice it [their trouble] away, 

2. tram. {U. S.) To send a message by post-card 
to a person. Cf. Wire v, 

2S7S in Neivspaper, Fulcitus carded almost daily his friend 
Ruisseaux. 2880 {from a letter) Will you card to me here 
an answer to my friend the professor’s question? ^ 

3. To fix on a card. (Frequent colloq. in trades 
where pattern-cards are used : see Card sbA o.) 

2884 Harped s Mag, OcL 522/2 They are carded* and boxed 
in cotton-wool. 

Cardakew, var. of Cardecd, Obs* 

II Cardamiue (kajdse*min/, ka*Adaraain). Hot. 
[mod.Lat, (Linnaeus), a. Gr. Kapdapuvrj some cress- 
like plant, f. ArdpSa/iov cress: cf. F. cardamine.'] 
A genus of cruciferous plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratensis) ; 
Meadow-cress. 

in Chambers O’rf.tFN/A Tweed aj'Tht 

slender cardamine, first lilac hued, Then growing white and 
pure. 2882 Garden 22 Apr, 284/1 A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. 

Cardamom (ka*Ad^^m), Forms: 6-8 car- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -danaon(e, (9 
cardemon), 7-9 cardamnm, 7- cardamom, [ad. 
L, cardambmum, a. Gr, mpdbfiWfiou, {. K 6 .pdapi.ov 
cress + dpimpov Amoicum ; cf. F. cardamomei\ 

A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of various 
species of Amomum and Ekttaria (N.O. Zingk 
beraceoe), natives of the lEast ladies and China ; 
used in medicine as a stomachic, and also for 
flavouring sauces and curries. (Rarely applied to 
the plant from which the spice is obtained.) The 
only kind included in the British pharmacopoeia 
is the Malabar cardamom, obtained from E. Car- 
dam&mtm. Tb. Also occa.s, applied to the cap- 
sules of A* MeUgmtta of Western Africa/usually 
called Grains of Paradise, 


[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxixi. (1493) 623 
Cardomomum helpyth ayenst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1533 Eden 7'reat. New Ind. (Arb.) 15 
There begin spyces to be found as ginger . . Cardamome, 
Cassia. 2379 Langham Gao'd, Health (1633) 122 Car- 
damom, or Graines of Paradise, are good to be drunke 
against the falling sicknesse. 1712 tx.Pomei's HEt. Dmigs 
I. 21 The lesser Cardamome is enclos’d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child's Finger. 2799 Southey Nondvser. iii. 
Wks. III. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, till he roar For 
cardamum, 2842 Elphinstone Hist. India 1. 11 Pepper and 
cardaraums grow in abundance on the western coast. 2870 
Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 15 1 Cardamoms are shipped to 
this country from Ceylon. 

aitrib. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. {1790) 183 Powdered 
cardamum seeds. jBB^Athen^um 21 July 75/1 Cardamom 
garden.? in Coor^. 

t Carda’SllC- Math. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c, 
Cardanic equation-, a cubic equation (for which 
Cardan discovered a general method of solution), 
xC&tifPMl. Trans. XIV. S7S A cardan ick .Equation. 

Ca'rdljoard. [f. Card sbA + Board.] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
atirib. in cardboard box, etc. 

1858 in SiMMONDs. 1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 309 The 
rooms in which the portraits are gummed on cardboard and 
packed up. 2879 Print. Trades Trnl. xxvin, 16 They 
are printed on stout, fine cardboard. 

t Carde. Obs. Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings. The explanation 
in quot. 1882 does not suit quot. 1295, which in- 
dicates a linen material. 

[2295 Du Cange s.v., Visitatio Tbesaurariae S. Pauli Lond. 

. .linea una Carda Indici colons, .similiter Carda Indacum 
zona de filo . . XJnum velum Quadragesimale de Carde croceo 
et Indico. 2396 Mem. (Surtees! III. 124 In card emp. 

pro coopertorio Corporis Xpi. in die Corporis Xpi. 2s. 2402 
Will o/Furneux (Somerset Ho.) Gounam de nigro Burneto 
duppheat cum Carde.] 2426 E. E. Wills (1882) 76 A blewe 
bedde of Tapecery . . & a selour with curteyns of carde. [2882 
Beck Draped s Did., Carda, Cardmes, an inferior silk, .sup- 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used for linings. Fourpence an ell was 
aid in 1278 for 119 ells of carda, for thirty-four surcoats to 
e used in a tournament.] 

Carde, perhaps »= Carder. But cf. Cairo, 
Card 3 c. 

2372 in W. H. Turner Rec* Oxf. 341 No fuller, .may 
kepe. .in their houses journeymen, otherwise called cardes. 
tCa'rdeCH. Obs. Also 7 cardicu©, -akew, 
-ecu©, -ekue, -eque, -ecew, -escue. [a. F. quart 
d'*ecu quarter of an icu (usually englished ‘ crown ’),] 
An old French silver coin, worth -j of the gold icu^ 
or 15 sous tournois. 

In 1580, when the silver quart dlicu was first struck, the 
value of the gold €cu is .said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Larou.sse s. v. Ecii), whence the cardecu w’ould be worth 
about 2/i| by a gold standard. English writers of 17th c. 
make it -about r/6. 

2605 Tryall Chev, 111. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) HI* 3^5 
There’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy. 2606 Chap- 
man Mans. D' Olive Plays (1873) k 202, 1 could neuer yet 
finger one Cardicue of her bountie. 1611 Cokyat Crudities 
60, I compounded with them fora cardakew. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies i. 95 In the Court of France, the Kings Jester 
moved to have . . a Cardescue of every one who carried a 
Watch about him, and cared not how he employed his Time. 
2727 W. Mather Yng. Mails Comp. 236 Silver . , Old Car- 
decus. .value \s. bd. 1 farthing. X829 Scott Ivankoe xxxii. 
The bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. 

Carded (kaudM), ppL a* [f. Card v. + -id.] 

1 . Dressed with a card, or by a carding machine. 
2547 Boorde Brev, Health ccdxx, 119 Stuffe it with 

carded wolle or cotton. 3:858 Longf. M. Standish iii. 44 
The carded wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee. 

2 . Supplied or furnished with a card. 

2322 Test. Ebor* (Surtees) V. 140 My cardyd and my best 
compas.s. 

"fo. Mixed, or adulterated by mixing. Also jig. 
2396 Nashe Saffron. Walden 99 Being constrained to be- 
take him to carded ale. a 2623 Fletcher Worn, Prize iv, 
i V. { R.) Mine is . . Such a strange carded cunningness. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 46 To be drunk either alone or Carded with 
some other Beer. 

Il CardeL Alsokardel [a.d. Dn. hardee/, qmr- 
dee/.] A hogshead containing in 1 7th c. 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. See Qhardeel. 

2694 Ace. Sev, Late Voy, (1711) II, 278 The Train-oyl runs 
into the Warehouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels, .A Carde! or Hogshead holds 64 Gallons. 
Ibid. 11 Cutting the^ ^eat pieces of fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardels with them. 1857 Polar Seas ^ Regions 
(ed. 20) 461 The Butch took 57,590 whales, yielding 
Sdo$,5g6 quardeelen of oil , . A quardeel of oil contains . , 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs. ff, CARDmAL. 
Cai^der i f ka-ido-i). [f. Card t/.i '+ -er ^.J 
1. One who cards wool, etc. ; one who attends 
to a carding machine. 

4? 2450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 692 Carpeirix, a, carder, 
2314 Act 6 Hen. VIII, ix. § i The Carder and Spinner to 
deliver. .Yam of the same Wooll 2623 Shake. Hen. VIII, 
1. ii. 33 The Clothiers, .haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, 
Fullers, Weauers. 2723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6380/13 Charles 
Banton .. Spinner and Carder. 2862 Atheneeum 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, grinders, carders, hacklers. 

"b. A species of wild bee, Bombus muscorum ; 
so called from its tearing moss into shreds for 
the constraction of its nest. Cf. Card z/.i i b. 
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2854 H. Miller Sch. 4* Schm, (1838) 68 There were the 
buff-coloured carders, that erected over their honey-jars 
domes of moss. 1868 Wood Homes without H. xxiv. 465 
Carder Bees, .prepare the materials for their nest in a man- 
ner similar to that , .employed in carding cotton-wool. 

2 . See quot. Cf, Card z/.i 4. 

x8*a Ge^d. Mag. Mar. 282/2 Persons who call themselves 
Carders, from the instrument they use (a wool card) to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the regulation of 
the price of land [in Ireland] 1833 Mar. Edgeworth 
Love 4 " L. n. iii. iD.) Cardens and thrashers, and oak-boys, 
and white boys, and peep o' day boys. 

tCa'rder ^, Oh. Also 6 cardar. [f. Cardz/.^ 

4 -EB.] A card-player. 

c SS30 Hickescorner in Singer Hist. Cards 251 Walk- 
ers by nyght . . and joly carders. 1580 Lupton Siquila 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 308 p 6 The Carders . . never begin 
to play till the French-Dances are finished, 
il Ca’rdia. Amt. IGi.mpUa heart, also * car- 
diac orifice of the stomach ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
so in mod.F.] The npper or cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, where the oesophagus enters it. 

1782 W. Heberden C<?wwz. XXV. 11806) 140 From the fauces 
to the cardia. 1880 Huxley Cray~Fish ii. 52 In a man's 
stomach the opening by which the gullet communicates 
with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiac (ka'-idi^k), a. (and sbP) Forms: 5 
oardiake, 7 -aque, -acke, 7-8 -ack, 8- cardiac, 
[a. F. cardiaque of the heart, ad. L. cardzacus, 
a. Gr. mp 5 ia/c 6 Sf f. mpdia heart.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 

physiologically, or pathologically, f Cardiac 
passion [L. cardiaca passio ] : * an old name for 
cardialgia or heartburn ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; but I 
app. ori^. palintation of the heart. ' 

160X Holland F/iuj' 1 1 . 153 The Cardiacke passion, which 
is a feeblenesse and tremblin|: of the heart. 1629 Chapman | 
Juvenal v. 65 His longing friend . .blown in fume up with a 
cardiack fit. 2726 Mourn Anat. Nerves (1741) 74 The Car- 
diac Nerves. 1810 Encycl. Brit, ^ed, 4) V. 177 Cardialgia. . 
better known by the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat.l. 192/1 The cardiac arteries arise 
from the aorta close to its origin. 1883 Nature 15 Mar. 
468 The cardiac action became stronger. 

2 . * Applied to medicines supposed to invigorate 
the heart’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; cordial, strengthening. 

2662 Evelyn Fumi/ug, Misc. iii. (1805) 241 Strawberries, 
whose very leaves . . emit a cardiaque & most refreshing 
halitus. X718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 77 Whatsoever raises 
the Spirits, and gives sudden Strength, .is term’d Cardiack, 
or Cordial, as comforting the Heart. 2744 Berkeley Siris 
§ 64 The storaachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 
this fountain, 2807 in G. Gregory Diet. Arts. 

3 . Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart. 

2748 tr. Vegetiud Disiemp. Horses 50 Such [Horses] as 
have the Head-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac. x8^ Kane Ard. Bxpl. II. 30 We both suffered 
from cardiac symptoms. 

4 . Anat, Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region of the stomach, or to some 
organ connected with it. Cf. Cabdia. 

2843 J. Wilkinson tr. Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. I. ii. 70 
The cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 1866 Huxley 
Pkys. vi» 1x869) x66 Its [the stomach’s] left end is produced 
into an enlar^^ement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, is called the cardiac dilatation. The opening 
of thcOTlIet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture. 
6. Heart-shaped (in cardiac wheel Hbabt-oam). 
1864 in Webster, 

B. sk 

fl. A disease or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart ; ? =« cardiac passion (see A. i). 

z;x45o Desir. Jerus.^ Addit. MS, 10036, f. 29^ Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake, X468 
Meduiia in Catk. Angl. 54 Cardiaca; quidam morbus^ 
a cardy ake. X483 Cath. A ngl. 54 A Cardiaky lie or cardiake, 
cardia, cardiaca, 

2. A medicine supposed to stimulate the heart, 
a cordial. ' ■ Also fig. ' . . . 

1746 Berkeley wd Lei, Tar-waier | 6 This medicine of 
tar- water worketh . . as a.. cardiac. x%af^ Man in Moon 
(x8o4J 65 No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile invention 
of modern dramatists mixed up . . to please an audience ? 

1 ! Cardi'aca. Obs. [Lat. ; short for cardiaca 
passio ~ cardiac passion ; see Cabdiao A. i, 
(^1375 ? Barbour St. Margarete 10 Vertuyse, .Agayne ane 
II, callyt cardiaca, is6x Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 19 b, 
Cardiaca is a disease of trembling of the harte. 

t Cardi'acal, a. ? Obs. Also 5 cardyaele, 7 
cardiacall. [f. as Cardiac + -AL.] 

1 . as Cardiac A. i. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 9 The cardyacle passyouu. 
2620 Venner Via Recta vn, 1x3 The Cardiacall Passion 
proceeding of choler. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2 . « Cardiac A, 2. 

2620 Venner Via Recta vL xo6 Cardiacall medicines. *727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Bezoar Stone, The great cardiacal 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed. 

3 . « Cardiac A. 3. 

2748 tr. Vegdius” Disimtp. Horses X35 They, .turn mad, 
funous, phrensieal, and cardiacal. 

Cardiac©. ‘ A precious stone in the shape of a 
heart.' 

2730 -6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1846 in Worcester. 


t€ardiacle. Obs. Also 4 cardiaMll, 5 -kyll, 
oardyakyll(e. [ad. L. cardiaca, OF. cardiaque, 
perh. with excrescent Ae as in chronicle, treacle 
(OF. triacle from L. thBdaca), assimilated to sbs. 
in 'aclei\ — Cardiaca, cardiac passion. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. XX. 81 Coughes, and cardlacales, 
crampes, and tothaches. c 1386 Chaucer Pardoneres Prol. 

4* T. 27 , 1 have almost y-caught a cardiacle. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxii. (14951 246 There is dowble 
maner of Cardiacle. c 1485 Di^by Myst. (18S2) in. 1363 pe 
lentyll lelopher a-^ens pe cardyakylles wrech. 

Oardiagrapny, erron. f. Cardiography. 
Cardial (kaudial), a. rare. [f. Gr. mpBi-a heart 
+ -AL; etymologically irregular.] Pertaining to 
the heart ; == Cardiac A. i. 

1868 Duncan Insect. IVorld Introd. 14X The cardial por- 
tion of the dorsal vessel. 1887 Sala in Illust. Land. News 
Apr. 402 Everyone whose cardial arrangements are not as 
ard as the nether millstone. 

Cardialgic (kajdi,ae*ld.^ik), a. [ad. Gr. Kap- 
biaKymbs ; cf. F. cardialgique : see prec.] 

I . Pertaining to cardialgia. 

i62oVenner Via Recta vii. 124 They ..helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the storaacke. Ibid. viii. 188. 
fig. {nonce-ttse.) Producing * heart-ache*. 

18x7 Coleridge Own 'Pintes (1850) III. 951 Twice as 
many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, etc. 

Cardialgy (kaudiiseldgi). Med. [ad. mod.L. 
cardialgia (also used), a. Gr. fcapBiaKyia heartburn, 
f. mptia heart + eiXyos pain ; cf. F. cardialgic.'} 

The disease or affection popularly known as 
‘ heartburn * (because anciently referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac orifice of the stomach, often 
accompanying indigestion. 

x6ss Pkys. Did., Cardialgia. Heart-burning. S710 T. 
Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 414 Effectual against . . Car- 
dialgy. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did, s. v. Stomach, The Car- 
dialgia or gnawing at the Stomach. xSo'^Med. yml.lX.. 144 
Mr. H. P. M. had been frequently affected with cardialgies. 

Cardiform (kaudif^jm), a. [f. Card sk'^ (or 
F. carde) -f -form.] Resembling a wool-card : I 
applied to the teeth of certain fishes : see quot. 

1875 Blake Zool, 191 When, .with their points bent back, 
they are cardlike or cardiform. 

Cardigan (kaudigan). [Named from the Earl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(1855).] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

x868 Rowe in Gd. Words 699/1 Rubbing, .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigan. 1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. I. 278, I 
bought a cardigan for myself, .and some thick socks. 1^3 
Daily Nervs 22 Oct. y/x Jersey frocks and Cardigans. 

t Cardimelecn. Obs. [f. Gr. napU-a heart -t* 

Heb. melek king.] 'A supposed active 

principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

168^ Pkil.^ Trans. XIV. 704 Vice-rwes residing in the 
Principal Viscera as in Provinces . . Cardimelech in the 
heart. 

Cardinal (kaudinal), a. Forms : 4 cardinal©, 

5 -enale, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inall, 4 -inal. [a, F. 
cardinal, ad. L. cardindl-is pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, f. cardo, cardin-em hinge. 

The specific applications in Eng. (found also in other mod. 
European langs.) follow those of the Latin word (classical 
or post-classical). The analogy of cardinal winds (L. venti 
cardinales), whence cardined points, etc., led to a certain 
association of the adj. with the numhex /our, as in cardinal 
virtues, cardinal humours.), 

I From fig. uses of the Latin adj. 

1 . gen. On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of special 
importance. (Almost always of abstract things.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 62 Cardenale, cardinalis. 1593 
Nashe Christ * s T. 36b,For thecardinall iudgement against 
it a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 94 The 
cardinall grace, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore upon its hinges. 1650 R. Cell Serm. 8 Aug. 19 Ye 
read of . . four cardinal Angels. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 

II. 629 One of the above cardinal crimes [theft, adultery, 
murder], 2821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I- 316 One cardinal 
fault which pervades the work. x868 Gladstone Juv. 
Mundi i. (tSyo) 5 A cardinal ar^^iment for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. XV. (ed. 5) 245 To that position three cardinal duties 
were attached. 

2 . Cardinal virtues (Lat. virtutes cardinales) : 
in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, accoxmted the four chief 
* natural ’ virtues as distinguished from the * theo- 
logical' virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Some 
modern writers include these, and speak of ‘ seven ’ 

i cardinal virtues ; so the ^ seven cardinal sins 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10008 pas er four vertus principals, pe 
^ilk man clepes cardinals . . pat es rightwisnes, and meth, 
For-sight, and strenght. ^ 1340 AyenB. 123 Zeueo]?re uirtues 
I huer-of J>e jjri byep yclieped godliche and be uour byep 
y-cleped cardinals, cx^qo Hors, Shepe, ^ G. (x^z2) 5 Tho 
foure vertues callyd cardynalL 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) II The vertues caxdynall, with the vertues moralL 
1611 Shaks. Hen, VIII, ni, L 103, I thought ye , . two 
j reuerend Cardinall Vertues, But Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
I hearts I feare ye, 1649 Roberts Clavis BibL 363 The 4 


chief cardinal vertues- 1852 Mrs. Jameson Madonna 
(1857) 94 The seven cardinal virtues. 1875 H. E. Manning 
Mission H. Ghost x. 266 The four Cardinal virtues are 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 

b. Cardinal virtues also occurs in the general 
sense (i'). 

1640 Watts Bacon's. Adv. Learn. Pref. 33 A separate his-* 
tory of their virtues : we mean, such as in nature may be ac- 
counted Cardinall. X651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xiii. 63 Force, 
and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. ^ X749 
Fielding Tom Jones 103 That cardinal virtue, patience. 
1855 Bain Senses ^ Inf. n. § ii (1864) 217 in every kind of 
expression clearness is a cai’dinal virtue. 

3 . Cardinal number (Arith. ) : a number which 
answers the question ‘how many?'; one of the 
primitive or ‘natural* numbers two, three, 
etc.), as distinguished from the Ordirad numbers 
{first, second, third, etc.). 

1591 Percivall 5^. .DzVA B iijh, The numerals are either 
Cardinall, that is, principall, vpon which the rest depend, 
etc. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 328 Adverbs Cardinals; 
as semel, bis, ter, etc. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 277 
Three is a cardinal number. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. 
Met. (1847} I. 45/1. Numerals are commonly divided into 
cardinal and ordinal. 

4 . Cardinal points ; a. the four points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direction of 
the earth’s two poles {cardines), and of sunrise 
and sunset respectively ; the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical ; the north, south, east, and west points. Car- 
dinal winds : the four chief or main winds which 
blow from these points. 

XS49 Compl, Scot. vi. (t872) 61 Ther is iiij. callit vyndis 
cardinal. 1643 Parables on Times 15 All the winds in the 
compasse, both collateral! and cardinall. 6*2645 Howell 
Lett. U650) II. 26 They, .subdivided the four cardinal winds 
to two and thirty. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts f Sc. 
111. ii. 179 Four of them are called the Cardinal Points.* 

5. the South ; W,'the West ; N, the North ; the East. , 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. 1862 Raw- 
LiNsoN Anc. Mon. I. v. 96 The angles of the building 
exactly face the four cardinal points. 

f b. of the ecliptic : Astral, and Astron. The 
tv'o equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic ; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
comus, called also cardinal signs. Also, in a horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth 
Houses ' (Bailey). Obs. 

XS94BLUNDEVIL Exerc. in. i. xvi. (ed. 7) 311 The two Equi- 
noxes, and the two Solstices, are commonly called the foure 
cardinall or principall points. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. Wks. (1686) 235 The cardinal intersections of the zo- 
diack. 1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. 

I c. of the prime vertical: * Astrol. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir^ 
(Webster) ; « cardines (see Caedo). 

6 . Phys. 

t Cardinal humours ; * an old term for four principal 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile.* 
Cardinal veins : ‘the venous trunks, .which transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the Wolffian bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Similar veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
■These are sometimes called^ anterior cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins * {Syd. Soc, Lexi). 

6. In R. C. Ch, Cardinal bishop, priest, deacon : 
a rendering of Lat. episcopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinalis’, see Cardinal sh., which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this sense. Also 
{Hisfi) Cardinal church : rendering of ecclesia 
cardinalis, the name given in early times to the prin- 
cipal or ‘ parish ' churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘ oratories ' subordinate to them. 

1670 G. H. Hist Cardinals 1. in. 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply’d afterwards to the persons that Go- 
vern'd them. Ibid. 72 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. 

II. 7 , Zool. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A nai. 1. 708/1 The part of the shell . . upon 
which the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 2850 
T>KViKGeol. App. i. 6gx The cardinal area is nearly wanting. 
1862 — Man. Geol. x8o The insertions uv'the cardinal muscle. 

III. [fi (Jabdinal .9^.] 8. Of the colour of 

a cardinal’s cassock ; deep scarlet. 

X879 Daily News 13 June 2/2 A black satin dress with 
‘cardinal* trimmings. 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 309/2 Single 
Dahlias, .fine deep cardinal. 1887 Sat. Reo.x Jan. 19 The 
young lady in cardinal hose and a scarlet hood. 

Cardlkal (kaudinal), sk Forms : 4 oa^rdenal, 
-ynal(le, -marl, {pi. -inaus), 5 -mail©, 5-6 
-ynall, 6 -enall, (cartdenall), 6-7 -inall, 2- 
cardinal. [absol. uses of prec., after those of 
cardinalis in later Latin.] 

I. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives.^ 
1 . One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope’s 
council, or the sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the pope has been restricted since 
the third Lateran council in 1173. 
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^ Tlie cardinals hold the highest rank next to the pope, who 
IS chosen from their number.^ CSee Cardinal 6.} 
xiaS jE. CfirpH.f On jjes ilces gaeres sende se papa of 
Rome to oise^ lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. XZ97 R. 
Glouc, 476 Tueie cardinals the pope him sende iwis, 1393 
Langl. /\ PI C, xxn. 415 Ich knew neuere cardinal |>at he 
ne cam fro |>e pope. C1538 Starkey E^igland iv. 124 Hys 
College of Cardynallys. 1613 Shaks. Hm. VI JI^ i. i. 51 
The right Reuerend Cardinall of Yorke. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb, I. I. 23 Rochel . . was then straitly besieged by 
the Cardinal Richelieu. 178Z Priestley Comtpt Ckr. 11 . 
X. 251 Cardinals .. have the rank of princes in the Church. 
S845 S. Austin tr. Ranke’s Hist. L 341 The Council 
..prescribed to Cardinal Raimund very strict conditions. 

b. Preceding other titles, indicating dignities 
held by one who is also a cardinal. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Canimais i. in. 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Padretne. lUd. 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 

Land. Ga.z. No. 4525/1 In the Cardinal-Legate’s Coach. 
X783 Watson FhUip HI (1839) 225 The cardinal-arch- 
bishop went himself to Rome. 

te. 7%e cardinaV s blessing X a blessing merely 
without any further advantage. Ohs. 

*702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. vn. 32 What will they merit 
but the Cardinal’s Blessing who will take no w^arning ? 1:758 
JoRTiN kHasm, L 53 A gift, which, in all probabiliw, would 
never be worth more than a Cardinal’s Blessing, 
t Name of a variety of apple. Ohs. 

X664 Evelyn A'a/. Hort. 11729) 223 Apples.. Lording- 
Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, Winter Chestnut. 

A short cloak wom by ladies^ originally of 
scarlet cloth with a hood, 

*^ 745 . Mrs. Delany Li/e Corr. (1861) II. 3S2 You are 
capering about in your fine cardinals. 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna i. lii. 193 My cardinal & veil are in her room. xSad 
Miss Mitford VUiage Ser. 11. (1863) 451 The thickest and 
brightest red cardinal that ever came out of a woollen- 
draper’s .shop. tSgS Tilackeray Virgin, xxxii. (.1878) 248. 

4. » Cardinal-bird ; see 7 . 

lygd P. Browne Jamaica 467 The Cardinal. This bird is 
frequently imported from South Carolina. x8sx Vay. Mati- 
Htiusiv.. j 60 The cardinal, though .scarcely larger than a 
bullfinch, is conspicuous for his bright scarlet plumage. 

B. slang. * Mulled red wine 

II. 6 . In plural (for the adj. with a sb. pL). -* 
cardinal points, winds, virtues, numbers, muscles, etc. 

X3g^ Trevisa Barth, be P. R. viii. vi, (1495) 304 The 
endes of this lyne that hyghte Axis ben pyghte in the poles 
and hyghte Cardinales. 1735 P, Gordon Geog. Anat.^ It is 
impossible to distingukb properly in it any one of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass ; nay, or .so much as two of 
the four cardinals themselves, 1768 Tucker Li. Nat. 11852) 
1 L ^02 Philosophy . . classes the virtues under the four 
cardinals of prudence, fortitude, temperance, and ju.stice. 
1816 J. SifUTif Sc. <1 Art II. 183 Each segment between the 
several cardinals and their compound.s, is subdivided into 
four equal portions. X84X-71 T. R. Jones /fwiw. Kingd. 
553 Three pairs Iqf muscles] ..denominated respectively 
‘adductors’, ‘ cardinals and ‘ accessory cardinals’. xSyx 
Roby Lai. Gram. L443 The genitive plural of the cardinals 
and distributives. 

III. 7. Comb, (all in sense 1 ), as cardinal^ 
making vbL sb, ; cardinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing-bird {Cardinalis mrgp 
fdamts) with scarlet plumage ; cardinal's (f car- 
dinal) hat, the red hat wom by a cardinal, taken 
typically for his dignity or office ; cardinal lace, 
the name of a modem pattern of lace ; cardinal 
spider (see quot.). Also CABDiNAb- flower. 

x8o* Binglev Amm, JBwg. (1813) II. 161 The ^Cardinal 
Grosbeak . . is an inhabitant of several parts of North 
Axnericx ifi®5 Lady Brassey In Trades 432 Cardinal 
gros-beaks {Petyius Cardinalis) are a kind of Virginian 
nightingale, Bale Tkre Lames 1225 And as moch 

bcsyde.s he had not longe afore For a ‘•'Cardynall hatte. 
X83S G. Dow^NiiS Lett. C&nt. Ceuniries 1 . 349 The devices 
of a cock and a Cardinal’s hat. 1881 Daily Ne^ms 13 Sept. 
3/5 *CardinaI laces are still wanted. x662f Fuller IVartkies 
<1840) I, iv. idThis custom of *cardinal-making. 1883 Wood 
an Gd. IVords Dec. 762/1 The common House-spider, .some- 
times grows to an enormous size, and it is then known by 
the name of the ^Cardinal Spider. 

Cardiaalat© (ka'jdinalifit).. sk [a. F, mrdin- 
alat (It. cardimlato), ad. med.L. cardinalatus\ 
see -ATE^.] The office or dignity of a cardinal ; 
the rank of a cardinal church. 

164s Kvsclyn Mem. (1857) b Bearing also the title of 
a Cardinulate. X716 Pope Lei. to Srmft 20 June, I have 
not the hmt hopes of the Cardinalat- xBw James Leuis 
XI V^ n. 105 The refusal, .to nominate Be Ketz to theCar- 
difialate. . 

f Ca»*rdmalate, ’p- Obs. Also <> -itc. ff. 

C A RI 31 N A h sk + -ATE K] 

Irms. I'o raise to the rank of cardinal* 

X577 IfoLiNSUKD Ckrm. III. X167A Polydor . . afRrmeth 
him to be canlinalSted by^Pope Nicholas 5, xbtm Bp. Hall 
Han. Man Ckr^ie t. xxi. 116381763 Panormitau was car* 
dinalatcd by an rntruding Pope, 

Cadfliilial-flower. [From its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinalis robe or hat. (In PL ear-- 
dmak rongei tho eardimle bleued^} The Scarlet 
I,obclla ' L. eardmaiisX a native of North America, 
cultivated for the spleiidcmr of its blossoms, b. 
/Hue mrdimililfmmr i (rare) for L. sfph7iliea. 

1698 Pmivkr I» I 7 dl TrafiS. XX. 405 American Scarlet 
CardiiabFI.jwer. *767 J, A»ERCEOMWK^ii’». Man Ais mom 
GarJ, 333 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 

jt/tUt'd trilie . .Vrlmson cantina! flower. xSm J. Davies 
PJunualJIif. Jfed 741 Blue L«!«lia, or Blue Cardinal 
|.’|nw4T. I.dhditi xv/kdifka. Lossinc Hadsm 9 The 
«sii|ib,;»difl Canlinui flower, . glowing like a flame, 


Cardinsvlic, ot. rare. [f. Cardixaii sb. -f -ic,] 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So CardinaTical a. 

X650 A. B. Mniat. Polemo 32 The Cardinalical party, (I 
mean the Jesuitical). 1886 Fobtnum in Archaeol. L. 120 
Some bronze casts from other cardinalic seals. 

Ca'rdmalitsh., a- rme-K [see -ISrI.] Sa- 
vouring of a cardinal. 

1624 T. Scott Apkar. State 13 It not onely sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyeth next vnder.^ 
Ca'rdilialiism* [see -ism : in F. cardinalisme.1 
The institution or system of cardinals. _ 

1670 G. H. Hist, Cardhials 1. ii. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
its form and essence from the Power of the Pope. 1849 
Clough Remains 1 . 148 Papa Pfyffer (my landlord) 
rotests against cardmali.sm loudly. 

a*rd.ilLali:st. Hist, [see -tst. In F. car^ 
dinaliste, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 
arin,] A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal. 

Applied esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
the Dutch revolt from the Spanish rule in the i6th c. 

1650 R. Stapylton Stradds Lmv-C. IVarres iv. 81 The fac- 
tion of the Cardinalists. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. L 390 
They stigmatized all who refused to enter into their league 
as cardinalists. 

Cardmalitial (ka:jdinMi'Jial), «. [f. L. type 
^cardindlici-us (cf. It. cardinalizio, F. cardinalice ) : 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to cardinals as a class.^ _ 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. i. 108 The Cardinalitial 
Authority is great. X716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 96 
Renewing his attack against the Jesuits, .with the aforesaid 
cardinalitial success. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 70 All 
the other cardinalitial robes. 

CardinalitiaM. (kaudinali-pan), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AN.] » prec. 

1716 M. Davies Athett. Brit. III. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinalitian eminency. 1770 Babretti Jour 7 t. Genoa IX. 
68 Badajoz. .is no very cardinalitian residence. x866 Daily 
Tel. 30 Oct.. The Cardinalitian discourse, 
t Cardina*lity. Obs. [f. on L. type ‘^cardind- 
Utds : see -DT.J Condition of a cardinal ; car- 
dinalate. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. exevi. [cxcii.] 605 All his 
Cardynalles to be putte out of their Cardynalyties. 16x6 
Brent tr. Sar/Vs Counc. Trent (1676) 615 The Archbishop 
of Otranto, and others, who aimed at the Cardinality. 

t Ca’rdijiali ze, V. Obs. [a. ibth c, F. 

dinaliser : see -IZE.] 

1. trans. To raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

x6t6 R. SheliX)N Surv. Miracles Ch. Rome 306 His carnall 

kinred, whereof, he hath, .cardanalized diuers, 

2. humorously. To make scarlet. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxix, Crayfi.shes, which are 
cardinalised with boyling. 

(kaudinali), adv. [f. Cardinal a. 
-H -lyJ^.] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 
x866 P. G. Medd in Ch. World 348 That cardinally 
important subject. 1874 Mori.ey Compromise <1886) 36 
Our own [age] is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition. 

Humorous perversion of carnally (cf. cardinal 
sins), 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman Cardinally giuen, might haue bin accus’d 
in fornication. 

t Ca*rdilialri-c. Obs. [see-KiC; cf. bishopric.] 
*> Cardinalate. 

1688 R. HoL 5 viE Armoury 11, 37 Lesser dignities, as, Car- 
dinalricks, archbishoprics, etc. 

OardixtalslLip (ka*jdinaljip). [f. Cardinal sk 
+ -SHIP.] The state or office of a cardinal ; tenure 
of office of a cardinal. 

1537 ?Tindale Exp. St. John 64 All his doctrine .. of 
benefyees . . cardinalships. X651 Reliq. Wotton. 656 (R.) 
During the time of his cardinaiship./ 1783 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. II. 332 In elevating foreign prelates to the car- 
dinalships. xBjs Aihenmtm % June 713/1 Montalto's car- 
dinalship was passed in worries. 

f CaTdine, a. Obs. [Badly f. Gr. mpBi-a + -ine.] 

« Cardiac. 

17^ Whytt Vital Motions in Phil. Troms. LX. 34 The 
cardiac nerves, 

Cardbiaes, pL of Cardo. 

Carddllgf (ka-jdiq\ vbl. sk'i- Also 5 gardyng. 
[f. Card z/.t + -ing l ; with the form gardyng cf, 
OF, gmrder carder (Littre Suppl,).] 

1. The dressing of wool, cotton, etc. with cards 
or in a carding-machine. 

X46S in Ripon Ch. A cts (1882V 134 Spynnyng et cardyng 
in festo 55 . Mathi, a x^s Hal, Poems (iSsg) IL 284 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As mychc for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng. X727 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. xlvii. {1841 tlL 189 
The carding is generally done by hired servants, Art 

Jml. Hlusi. Catal, p. v**/* The carding depends more on 
the quality of the cards thiui upon any attention cmt skill in 
die operatives. 

h. concr. The carded product. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) J70 The fibres of the 
cotton, .when sufficiently combed are called card bags. 

2. Torturing with wool-combs. Cf. Card 4 . 
x8a8 Heber Joum. India IIL 348 The wodc of carding, . 

murder and robbery, goes on as systetnaticaljy, 

3 . attrib. (sense i), zs m carding-fylindeTf ‘■mill, 
-room ; carding-engine, -machine, a machine 
for combing or cleansing wool or ostton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylinders and a hollow shell similarly 
set with cards. 


i860 Smiles Self-help lu 35 One of the first, .to adopt the 
*carding cylinder. X795 Editt. Advertiser 6 Jan. 15/3 The 
whole Cotton Machinery, .consisting of five common *card- 
ing engines, etc. 1835 Ure Philos. Matittf. in Towards 
one end of thi.s floor are distributed the carding-engines. 
1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 72 A fulling-mill, a ^carding, 
mill, and a mill for bruising flax-seed. 1834 Mrs. Gaskell 
Noi'th ^-S. xiii, I began to work in a '’''carding room soon 
after, and the fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me. 

Caxding', Hd. sk’i [f. Card z^.^ + 'IngL;] 
Card-playing. Also attrib, 

X495 Act IX Hen- VIL ii. § 5 Where disyng, cai-dyng, 
teny.s pleiyng . . shalbe u.sed. XS94 Bp. King Jonas 1618) 
125 To erect dicing and cardinghou.ses. 1654 Trapp 
Job xxxi. 22 In Carding and Dicing he had often wished 
himself hanged if it were not so and so. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 24 J une 2 The sole . . income was derived from the carding. 
Cabrding (kaudig), ppl. a. [f. Card zf.^ + 
-ING -.] That cards ; as in Carding Bee ^ Carder 
Bee (see Carder 1 1 h). 

x8o2 Bingley Aitbn. JBiog. (1813) III, 288 The Carding 
Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 

Cardio* (ka'Jdiii?- ; with dissyllabic endings 
ka-idijp*-), combining form of Gr. /rapSia heart, as 
in Ca'rdiogrraph. (-graf), [Gr. -jpdfos writing, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiogrrapliy writing], a. 

in anatomy, * a description of the heart ’ (Craig) ; 
b. ^ the application and use of the cardiograph * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiologry (-p'lod^i), [Gr, 
-hoyia discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the heart. Cardiometer {-p'mltQx), [Gr. -iiirpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart’s action ; also Jig. ; hence Oardio- 
metrical (-^me'trikal), a. Cardiometry (-fj'metri’), 
[Gr, -jj.erpia measurement], ‘the measurement of 
the size of the heart by percussion and auscultation ’ 
{Syd. Soc, Lex,). Cardiopathy (-p*pa|)i), [Gr. 
-■naOia suffering], disease of the heart. 

1870 S. Gee Ansculi. ^ Percuss, iii. 48 The ^Cardi- 
ograph is an instrument invented by Chauyeau and Marcy 
whereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
regi.stered. 1847 Craig, "^Cardiology, i860 Reade Cloister 
<5- H, II. 334, I called little Kate’s hand a '^Kardiometer, or 
heart-measurer, because it graduated emotion, and pinched 
by scale. 1875 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 151 The. .beat will 
influence the mercurial column of the cardiometer. 1878 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. 423 Careful *cardiometrical .studies 
showing that the arterial pressure is not seriously affected. 
1885 Laficei 1 Aug. 219/2 The commonest age at which the 
^cardiopathy manifests itself, .is from forty to forty-six. 

i'Cia>*rdiog 5110 :St. Obs. [ad. Gr. mpBioyploarrj^, 
f. mptia heart + -yvuarTjs knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. 

1652 Urquhart Je^vel Wks. (18341 276 As if they were his 
cardiognosts, and fully versed in his intentions. 

So f Ca'rdiogrno'stic, a. and sb. { « prec.). 

1640 Sir E. Dering Carmelite (16^1)39 You will make the 
Saints to be Gnosticks indeed, Cardiognosticks ! 164^ True 
Informer 40 Greater Kardiognostick.s than Gcri Almightie. 
r x^5 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 436 The omniscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 1656 in Blount Gloss ogr. 
Cardioid (kaudiioid). Math. Also-oide. [ad. 
Gr. Kapdio€iBr}s heart-shaped, f. mpUay eWos form.] 
A curve somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumference of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the circle at different 
points, and such that the length of each line pn each side of 
the point of intersection is equal to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these lines will trace out a car- 
dioid, having its cusp at the fixed point. The cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle rolling round the circumference of another equal to it. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp., The Cardioide. x8sa 
Salmon Higher PL Curve (1879) H* 44, The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called the cardioide. X879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 04 We have . . the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal size. The curve in 
this case is called the Cardioid. 

CardipllOBia (kardifffa*nia), [f. Gr, mpS^la 
heart -b -cpcovla, f. (pcovq voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by the Rev. John Newton 
( 1781 ), intended to mean 'utterance of the heart’, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. 

178X J. Newton (title) Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart. x88x Contemp. Rev. 330 The work [In MemoriamJ 
. .became at once a text-book and a cardipbonia. 
Cardita (ka'idoit). ZooL A genus of molluscs 
(Cardita) of the family Cyprinidm,^ [So in Fr.] 
1852 Th. Ross tr, Humboldts Tran, I. vi, 204 The cardites, 
the turbinites, the ostracites» and shells of small dimension, 
l}Cai?ditis (kaidoi'tis). Med. [roodX. f. Gr, 
mpMa + -ms.] Indammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart. 

1783 Cullen Wks. (1827) II. 69 Carditis and Pericarditis, 
or the inflammations of the heart and Pericardium. X836' 9 
Todd Cycl. Anal. IL 637/1 True carditis seems to be 
generally admitted to be rare. 

H Cardo (ka-rdo). PL cardines (ka-idinzz). 
[L. cardo hinge ; adopted in some special senses.] 
1 1. Astrol. in //.= Cardinal points. Ohs. ^ 
tMtx Digges Panimn. s. xxix. liij, 'llie foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon, a 1625 Fletcher RoUo iv. ii, How 
are the cardines? 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vn. xv. 341 


CARDOON. 

Starres and Planets do most potently act in the Cardines 
of the Celestiall Theme, of which I mum Cceli is one. 

f 2 . A ‘ hinge turning-pomt Obs. 

<3! 1638 Meoe IVks. 1. xxvl. log The main Cardo and 
hinge of Repentance. x6s7 Colvil (169s) 

89 This is the Cardo of the Dispute. 

S. Co 7 ich. The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

*755 Genii. Mag, XXV. 31. 1789 G. White Selhome 
{1853 III. 19 The cardo passing for a head and mouth. 
2877 Huxley Anal. Inv. An. vii.429 The cardines. 

Oardoo'Gr. Sc. [f. vb. carcioo^ cardow^ curdow^ 
expl. by Jamieson as ‘ To mend old clothes, patch, 
botch ’ : of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Lockhart ScotiaZ'ig^'^ll. 217 A little hunchbacked 
tailor, .one of the race who creep from homestead to home- 
stead., the great gossips and newsmen of the parish,— in 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers. 

Cardoon (ka.id?rn). Forms : 5 cardoun, 7-8 
car don, 7- cardo on. Also i 3 . 7-9 chardon, 8 
char do on. [a, i6th c. F. cardoji cardoon, ad. 
It. cardmc (or Sp. cardoJi) great thistle, teasel, 
cardoon, angin. of cardo x—h, cardus^ carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In origin, the 
same word as F. cha^'don thistle, the northern 
form of which, cardon^ had appeared in ME. as 
Cabdoun,] 

A composite plant ( Cynara Cardtm€ulus)y closely 
allied to the Artichoke (,see qnot. 1845); a native 
of the south of Europe and north of Africa, and 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, esp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (By Cotgrave applied 
also to the similar Cakd of the Artichoke.) 

The cardoon was prob. first cultivated in Northern France 
in the i6th or ‘/end of 15th) c. ; it is mentioned by Parkin- 
son [Panidisns 16291 under the name of Carduus esculentns 
(F,dible Thlstlei, and i.s said in 7'reas. Bot. to have been 
first cultivated in England in 1656. 

1611 CoTGH., .spaces left for Cardoons betweene 

roives of Qnyons. Ilnd.y CardonSy Cardoones ; the stalkes of 
Artichokes, or of the white thistle, buried in the ground, or 
otherwi.se vsed, to get them a whitenesse excellent meat). 
2640 Parkinson 7%eai. Bat, 974 The Cretanes u.se their 
wilde Artichoke in the same manner that the Italians, 
Sp.aniards and French u.se their Cardui or Chardons. 2658 
Evelyn Fr. Gard.iiS^s 162 The Spanish chardons. 1796 
C. Marshall G iw/tvz. xx. 11813 '4 Blanch, .endive, beet, and 
chardons by tying. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. {18731 119 
Botanists are now generally agreed that the cardoon and 
the artichoke are varieties of one plant. 2882 Mrs. Reeve 
Cookery iiomek. xxv. ^25 Cardoons, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in Blngland. 

II Cardo'phagus. 7 ioncc<vd. PI. -gi. [f. Gr. 
xapdos (L. cardims') thistle + -<payosi -eater.] A 
thistle-eater, i. e. donkey. 

1857 Thackeray P 7 rgm, xix. (D.) Kick and abuse him, 
you who have never brayed ; bin bear with him, all honest 
fellow-cardophagi. 

tCardoiFll. Obs. [a. CNF. = central 

'^.chardon thistle = Pr. iran/tf, It. car done, augm. 
of Romanic cardo L. cardus, car dims thistle : cf. 
Cardoon.] A thistle. 

c 2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 645 Cardo, cardoun. 

d Cardue* Ohs, [ad. iv. cardims.'] A thistle. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Kings xiv. 9 The cardue, that is a lo7v 
eerke and ful of thornes [2382 thistill], of the Liban sente to 
the cedre. — ■ 2 Ckron. xxv, 18 A caidue, ether a tasil 
[2382 the thistil}. 

t Ca'rdtieE Obs, [ad. I.. carduelis^ A gold- 
finch* 

2372 Bossewell Armorie in. 22 On a wreathe d*Or and 
Sable, a Carducii volante, beaked aad legged Argente. 

Cardumome, obs. form of Cardamom. 

tCardus. Obs. rare^K 

1716 Load. Gaz. No. 5481/4 The Pannel with red Cardus 
near the Crupper. 

II Carduas (ka*jcli?/,i/s). The Latin word for 
* thistle formerly sometimes used in Eng. as the 
name of the Cardttus bcncdktus or Blessed Thistle ; 
esp. athdb,, as in t car dims posset, water. 

2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxvi. (i495'» 625 
Carduus ben thysteis grete ami .smale. 2599 Shaks. Mitch 
Ado in. iv. 73 Get you some of this di.still’d carduus bene- 
dictus and lay it to your heart, a 2613 Ovekbury A Wife 
(2638) 204 He utters a mo.st aliominable deiile of Carduus 
■water. 2647 Ashm<5LE .Diary 305 Taking a carduus 
posset at night, and sweating upon it. 1789 W, Buchan 
Dom. Med. { 17901 677 Infusion of Carduus, Infuse an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus. 

Cardyacle, eardynal : see Caroi-. 

Care (ke^o'', sb.^ Forms : i cam, ceam, 2-4 
kar(e, 4 car, 3- care. fCommon Tent.: OE. 
cai'H, ceai-n-Q^. cara, OliG. char a, MliG. kar, 
Goth, kara, trouble, grief, care, ON. kdr {x-^kanO, 
gen. karar, bed of trouble or sickness OTeut 
ketrd-. (In no way related to L. curaf] 

1 1. IMentai suffering, sorro%v, grief, trouble. Obs. 

Becnoulf 1303 (Gr.) Ceam waes ^eniwocl j!;eworden in 
wicim. Hymn to God 33 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 259 

Bring us ut of wo and kare. a 1300 Cursor M. 3212 Sara 
. .de^ed . . and Abraham for hir hadde care. Ibid. 3612 par 
i lig her now, In bedd o care {Trin. woj. 2330 R. Brunne 
Citron. {Rolls! 3204 pys body 30 w bar wip wo & kare ! 
c 1430 Syr. Gener. 7256 Comen be is to doo vs care, c 2440 
Prmtp. Pant. 62 Care, tristicia. 13. . Frere <S* Boye 23 in 
Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 36 Ruer she dyde the lytell boye care. 
As fer forth as she dorste. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 5 
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Him to recomfort in his greatest care, 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Sorroxves succeed. When one is passed another 
care we have. Thus woe succeeds a woe. 2728 Pope Iliad 
xvii. 89 His words infix'd unutterable care Deep in great 
Hector's souL 

J'b. Utterance of sorrow ; lamentation, mourn- 
ing. Clothing of care \ mourning-dress. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags, Ps. Ixxviii. ii Geonge for gnornendra care 
\gemitus\ a 2300 Cursor M. 10419 Sco tok on hir cie]?ing 

0 care. Ibid. 20444, I se leuedi ma sli care. 

2 . Burdened state of mind arising from fear, 
doubt, or concern about anything ; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in //. anxieties, 
solicitudes, •f' Withouten cai'e x without doubt, 
t To be in care: to be troubled, anxious, concerned. 

ctooo Ags. Cosp. Luke xxi. 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc- 
ennesse and ]?lses lifes carum. a 2240 Sawles Warde in 
Cott, Horn. 255 Ich habbe J>cruore sar care. C1297 R. 
Glouc. 457 Of he of Cnestre 3e ne dorre abbe non 
care. C2320 Cast. Lone 1509 O God hit is, wib-outen 
care, Of alle schaftes schuppare. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 
170 pel beop cumbred in care ‘ and cunnen not out-crepe. 
c 1420 Sir A madace xxxi, Gode Sirs, haue je no care. 
2576 Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.)6x In my glasse .. I can 
perceive how kingdomes breed but care. 2393 Shaks. 

2 Hen. FI, n. iv, 4 So Cares and loyes abound as Seasons 
fleet. 2682 N. O. Boileails Luirin iv, 332 BVetting Care, 
that kills a Cat I 1714 T. Ellwood A ntohiog. (176^) 92, I was 
in care how to speak with some Friend about it. 1796-7 
Coleridge Poems 2862) 2 The sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care. 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 222 Cast all your cares 
on God. 18^ Illust. Land. News 27 Sept. 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman. 

B. Serious or grave mental attention ; the charg- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; heed, 
heedfulnes'i, attention, regard ; caution, pains. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 40 Nis |>e nan caru (2160 care] 
pcet min swustiir let me aenlipie benian. 2348 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. xxvi. 1 16 Buryed with the busy care of 
a noble man. 1380 Lyly Enphues ! Arb.) 320 Dost thou now- 
commit Idolatne with them with-out care? 2626 R. C, 
Timed Wkls. v. 1673 Many . . only vse their care In dainty 
banquetes. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 792 His Mother's 
Precepts he performs with Care. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 431 
Rose or carnation was below ray care. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth 1 1860) Introd. 10 Mustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 17 1 
As a parrot turns . . And takes a lady's finger with all care. 

b. Const, of {arch.\, for, and inf. Here, and in 
C,, the sense may pass, esp. in negative constnic- 
tion, to Regard aiising from desire or estimation, 
liking, inclination to or for. 

C2400 Destr. Troy 427 Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1590 Greene Poems (xS6i) 295 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1623 Llsle AElfric on O, ^ 
N. T. J udg., They worshipped the God of heaven with care of 
his commandements. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, i. xii. 52 Man, 
which looks too far before him, in the care of future time. 
1703 I. Norris in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 82 They stand in 
care of nobody's censure. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. xxxviii, 
If any care for what is here Survive in .spirits render’d free. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. (1880) Introd. 8 Public spirit., 
its essence is care for a common good. 

c. To have a care, t keep a care, take care. 

1388 Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii, 51 1 We wall turne it finely off 
sir, w'e wil take .some care. 1590 — Mids. N. iv. u 15 Good 
Mounsieur haue a care the hony bag bi’eake not. 2596 
— Tam. Shr. i. i, 191 He tooke some care To get her cun- 
ning Schooleraasters to instruct her. x6io — 7^emp. ii. i. 
301 If of life you keep a care, Shake off slumber and be- 
ware. 1677 Moxon Meek, Exerc. {170^)^21 You must take 
great care, that the Solid Ball . .be. .exactly Spherical. 2^7 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 160 Take a timely Care to bring 
the Truants back. 2819 Byron yuan i. xlii, For native 
Spanish she had no great care. 2876 Black Madcap P”. 
xviii. 161 ‘ Have a care, Jack I’ Peter called out. 

4 . Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
presentation, or guidance. In the address of a 
letter or package ^ care of 

CX400 Destr. Troy 6xg6 Noble knightes all, Vnder care of 
two kynges. 2360 Bible (Genev.) 2 Cor. xi. 28, I . , have the 
care of all the Churches. 2647-8 Cottrell Davilds Hist. 
Fr. {1678) 4 He left the Care of the whole Enterprize. 1710 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 67 Upon the Evangelical Priest- 
hood., is incumbent .. to take on them the Care of their 
Souls. 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I 99 , 1 commend thee to the 
care of God. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxiil. 230 
‘ I’ll take her under my care.’ 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho., 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krook. 1873 Jevons Money 
(1878) 207 The ship-master, .is obliged to retain the identical 
cases committed to his care. 

b. Hence To have the care of, take care of, etc. 

Te,7gtQU^cmCalmd s Serm. Tim. ft, fa O Lorde, . 1 thanke 
thee, for that thou vouchsafest to haue care vppon so 
wretched a creature as I am, 2382 N. T- (Rhem.) Luke x, 
32 [He] brought him into an Inne, and tooke care of him. 
1622 Bible Pref. 2 It doth certainely belong vnto Kings to 
haue care of Religion. 1620 Shelton Quix. HI. xxxiii. 240, 

1 desired this Waiting-woman to have a Care on him. 
2712 Addison Sped, No. 37 F4 She has no Children to take 
care of. 2847 'Tennyson Princ. va. 60 She had the care of 
Lady Ida’s youth. 2875 Jowett {,ed. 2) 1 . 273 You 
take care of your money. 

6 . An object or matter of care, concern, or solici- 
tude. 

1390 Spenser F. O. ii. x. 37 Gathered the Princes . . To 
taken counsel! of their common cares. 2634 Bp. Hall, 
Occas. Med. § 123 The main care of any creature is self- 
presenmtion. 1732 Berkeley AMphr.i. § 2. 1750 Gray 

Elegy vi, Or busy housewife ply her evening care, 1822 
Byron Ch. Har. i. ix, Pomp and power alone are woman’s 
care. 1833 Tennyson 7 'o Maurice, Come, when no graver 
cares employ. X875 Jgwett Plato ted. 2) I. 298 He could 
not himself spare the time from car^ of state. 


CAME, 

b. of persons and things. CL ^ youthful charge K 

2697 Dryden Virg, Past. ii. 59 Come to my longing 
Arms, my lovely Care. 1704 Poi^e Messiah 49 The good 
shepherd tends his fleecy care, 2733 Somerville Chase 
II. 465 Each 'wmtchful Eye Fi.x’d on his youthful Care. 1863 
Aytoun in 7 'alcs fr. Blackwood IX. 39 Wintry frosts shall 
never see The rose that is my care ! 

6. Comb, a, attrib., as care-line, -wrinkle ; b. 
objective, {a.') with pr. ppios. forming adjs., as 
care-bewitching, -bringing, -charming, -defying, 
-droivning, -eluding ; {h.') with vbl. sbs. or agent- 
nouns forming sbs,, as care-eharmer, -killing, etc. ; 
C. instrumental, as care-accloyed, -crazed, -crossed, 
-encumbered, fraught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-scorched, -tired, -imud, -untroubled, -wounded, 
etc., and esp. care-worn ; also care-bed, a bed 
of suffering or grief ; f care-weed, mourning atti*e. 
Also Care-taker, -TA iciND, etc. 

1396 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. DraJee (1S81) 81 Poore ^^’care- 
accloyed pilgrime traveler, a 1400 Sir Pcrc. Ixvii, The 
kyng to '^Carebedd es gane. 2768 Ross Helenore 56 (Jam.) 
In care-bed lair for three Iang_ hours she lay. 1645 Qu.yrles 
Sol. Recant, vii. 5 *Care-bewitching sweets- 2397 Drayton 
Mortimer. 72 Brest with a *care-bi'inging Crowne. 2392 
Daniel Wks. (1717) 425 *Care-Charmer Sleep, Son 

of the sable Night. 2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 184 A 
■*^'care-crazed mother of a many sonnes.^ 2876 M. Arnold 
Lit. «§• Dogma 249 *Care - crossed, toil-stained millions. 
2802 Lamb Corr. cxliii. (1870) ^76 *Care-drowning night, 
2730 Thomson Autumn 605 With every gentle ^'care-eluding 
art. 2841- 6 Longf. Bridge xii, Thousands of ‘^care-en- 
cumbered men. 1833 Willis Pencillings II. Ivii. 140 Their 
*care-fi*aught profession. 1880 Burton Q. Anne III. xiy. 
II Whispers and *care-Iaden looks. 2603 Dekker Grissilt 
Wks, tSS6 V. 1 15 Coy dames, who .. Fly the *care-pined 
hearts that sue to them. 2620 Histriom, in. 68 Cast water 
on the *care-scorcht face. 2393 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 
92 My *care-tun'd tongue. 2611 A. Stafford Niobe n. 242 
(T.) [The nightingale] begins to carol out her care-tuned 
musick. 2794 Burns Wks. IV. 279 *Care.untroubi’d, joy- 
surrounded. c 2500 Dunbar 7'ua Mariif Went. 422, I go to 
the kirk, cled in *cair weid. 2828 Carlyle Misc.nZsi) L 
229 His *careworn heart. 2836 Dickens Lett. 11880) I. 443 
A face too careworn for her years. 1882 7'hrce in Norway 
xix. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 1627 May 
Lucan v. (T.) Cornelia, his *care-wounded brea.st clasping* 

t Care, sb:^ Ohs. Some kind of stuff. (Ferh. 
the same word as Cary.) 

2429 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 420 A ru.sset cloke, lynd w‘ care 
aboute y ' schuldyrs. u 2440 Sir Eglam. Ixxi, Thys lady 
was in care cladd. 

Care (keoj), sb.^ The name for the Mountain 
Ash, in the south-west of Flngland. 

2849 Kingsley in Life 1 . 173 (D.) Of old Dartmoor was a 
forest . . its hill-sides clothed with birch, oak, and ‘ care 
1880 W. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Care, the mountain ash. 

Care (keoj), v. Forms : i carian, eearian, 
2-3 carien, 3-4 car, kar, 4- care. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. carian cai'bn, OHG. cJiarhn, -in, MHG. 
caren, karn, Goth, kardn OTeut. ^karijan to 
mourn, sorrow, have trouble, trouble oneself, f, 
^kard- Care 

* 1 * 1 . To sorrow or grieve. Obs. 

axo(x> Crist 277 {Gr.) Hwmt beraurnest Su ceari^iende. 
a 2173 0//. Horn. 243 J?a cearodon ha sunder halsan. c xzyo 
Hali Meld. 27 Moni ping schal ham wraSSen . . ant makie 
to carien. 2350 Will, Pa:/(?r7(!4 3i82 Whi carestow ? sede be 
quene. c 1400 Pol, Poems (1859 U. 4 The lond. .for defalte 
of help hath longe cared. 2530 Palsgr. 475/1 , 1 care for his 
losses, fe me chagrine de ses pertes. 

fb. To mourn, lament. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 32x2 Sarra, .deid. .and abraham can for 
hir car. c 1386 Chaucer 7\ 2156 Lat hym care and 

wepe and wryng and waille. 

2 . t a. To be troubled, uneasy, or anxious {obsf 
b. To feel concern (great or little), be concerned, 
trouble oneself, feel interest. Now only with for, 

Beowulf 1536 Na [man] yinb his lif cearaiS. a 1223 Ancr. 
R. 48 Sore raei ano 5 'er of hire fluht carien. c 2300 Bekei 
1573 hch wole sigge..'whi ich carie so. C1340 Cursor 
M. 21675 (Fairf.n I care mare for a-nob&r biug- C2460 
7'owneley Myst. 88 {Matz) Ye nede not to care if ye folow 
my sawe. 2335 Coverdale x Sam. ix. 20 As for the Asses 
. .care not thou for them for they are founde. 2593 Shaks. 
2 Hen, VI, III. i. 173 Those that care to keepe your royall 
Penson. 1621 Bible 2 Sam. xviii. 3 Neither if halfe of 
vs die will they care for vs. 1856^ Froude Hist. Eng. 
(18581 1 . V. 421 He cared only. . for his own intere.sts. 2861 
Faber Hymn, Sweet Saviour,* Labour is sweet, for Thou 
hast toiled ; And care is light, for Thou hast cared. 

e. To be careful, to take care. Now only dial. 

a. 1393 H. SumiSerm, (1637) It is not enough to hear© 
but you must care how' you heare ; it is not enough to pray, 
but you must care how you pray. Ibid. (1866) II. 47 Let 
them which are down care to rise. 2883 HarpePs Mag. 
Jan. 200/2 Unless a man cares to fall her right, she’ll break 
all up, 

3 . To care for : to take thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with indirect pass. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 5 He wile carien for hire. 2377 Langl. 
P.Pl. B. II. 16 1 Panne cared pei for caplus to kairen hem 
}>ider. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. 17, I am poore & in 
mysery, but the Lorde careth for me. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. 
i. 79 Who care for you like Fathers ? 1676 Hale Contempt. 
1, 183 He careth for us that knows what i.s fittest for us. 
2838 Geo. Eliot Sc. Cleric. Life, yanet's Rep. xxv. 328 In- 
finite Love was caring for her, 2887 Maitch. Guard. 14 
Apr. 7 The child had . . been well cared for. 

4 . In negative and conditional construction : a. 
A’bt to care passes from the notion of ‘not to trouble 
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CAREEB, 


oneself’, to those of ^ not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deference or attention, to pay no re- 
spect, be indifferent Const, etc. 

<71489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 139, I departed fro 
my londe poure & exyled but I dyd not care for it. 1535 
Coverdale MatL x.xii. 16 Master we knowe that thou . . 
carest for no man. 3 :S 9'5 Spenser F. Q, n. ii. 18 Ne ought he 
car’d whom he endamaged By tortious wrong. 1610 Skaics. 
Tejup. r. i, 18 What cares these roarers for the name of 
King?^ 3:633 P. Fletcher Phc> Ed. v. 28 B'ull little caren 
they To make their milkie mothers bleating stay. 1711: 
Steele Sped. No. 145 The young Man is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar .say, needs not care for any body. 1748 Thomson 
Cnst. ludol. n, nit 1 care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
4*1774 Goldsm. y/w/. Greece II. 61 This important pass, 
which Philip did not care attempting to force. tBx 6 J. 
Wilson C/yj ^F/a£^ne 11. iv. 174 In thy embrace what do 
I care for death. 1871: Morley Voltaire (1878) 3 Men had 
almost cea.sed to care whether there be any moral order or 
not, 1875 JowETT iV<3t/<7 (ed. 2) III. X3 Cephalus appears 
not to care about riches. Lloyd ^ FI. 1 . 18 , 1 don’t 
care what people .say. 

{a. ) with some strengthening word, as a pin^ a 
button t a straw, a rush, a Jig, a farthing, a rap, etc. 

1590 Spenser F.Q, i, ii. 12 He. .cared not ior God or man 
a point. _ 1633 Marmvon Fine Compmi. 11. i. 68, I do not 
care a pin for her, 1709 Steele Tailer'^o. §0, I do not 
care a larthing for you. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. Pv. xlvi, Not 
that I care tiiree damns what figure I may cut, 1828 Thau.- 
maturgm 23 If for the truth you care a button, 1836 B. 
Vaughan Mystics 11860) L 4 A subject . . for which not ten 
of your friends care a straw. 1876 Geo, Eliot Daft. Der. 
236, I don’t care a toss where you are. Ibid. 21 1 You sup- 

f ose I care a damn for that ? 1880 Spurgeon Treas. Dav, 
1. 4 Pharisees care not a fig for the Lord’s hearing them, 
{b.) Sc. To care na by : not to care about (if). 
1788 E. PiCKEN Poems I. 189 ^Jam.) Alake, she cared na 
by. <a!X796 Burns My Nannie O. viii, Come weal, come 
woe, I care na by. 

b. Not to mind (something proposed) ; to have 
no disinclination or objection, be disposed to. Now 
only with if, though. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/. (Tl. de W. 1,531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tythe.s, with Cayn, careth not to le. 5 e the eternall rychesse 
of heuen,^ cifioo Marlowe Dido tv. v, So you’ll love me, I 
care not if I do. 1397 Shaks. a Heft. IV,i. ii. 142, I care 
not if I be your Physitian. i6ix Flobio, Scrdca il fuse . . a 
Ught-heeied trull that cares not to home hir hu.sband. 1646 
Row 1842 >334 We care not to lett you see what 

we wrot up to the King. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
V. 265 Will you eat, or drink, frieiidt, . I dont care if I do. 
X84X Gresley C I don’t care if 1 go with you for 

once. 

6. To have a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 
neg. or interrog. constructions (‘ not to regard ’ as 
ill 4 a) ; now also in affirmative, but usually as the 
alternative or negative of an implied negation, 
a. To have a regard, liking, or inclination for 
(a thing) ; to be inclined or disposed tOf to think 
k worth while to do, 

1560 A. h. tr. Caivids Fonre Serm. iii, (R.) PTe cared for 
nothing more then that kynde of lyfe. 1631 Gouge Cod' s 
A rroufs m, § 4. 189 Malice . .onejy careth to .satisfie its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Damweh Voy. I. ix. 275 We . . 
baked of these Roots . . but none of us greatly cared for 
them. • 1762 Goldsm. Nash 12 He never cared to give 
money. 1868 J. H. Blunt A^<yC Ck. Eng. I. 9,8 iPew cared 
for reformation ; many cared for destruction. 1875 Jowp:tt 
Plato ed, 2) III. 51 1 They become rulers in their own city 
if they care to be. 1883 H, Wace Gospel PVtin. ii. 36 1 ’hc 
main positions for which a Christian writer cares to contend. 

b. To have regard, fundnessj or attachment 
(a personX 

c x$3o Ld- Berners Arlh. Lyi. Pryt. (1814)244 , 1 care not 
for hym that is ayenst my heart. 1390 Lodge Enphttes 
Gold. Leg. {1887) 163 Creep not to her that cares not for 
thee. XO57 Eigon Barbadoes 47 He never card much 
for her afterward. 1730 Lady Hervev in £k. of Days IL 
299, I dread to see people I care fur quite easy and happy. 
X878 Mrs. Wood Pomeroy Ab. I, vi. 93 She was sure she 
cared for the lord at heart. 

6. // ans. in various senses : t a. To cause care 
to, ttoulde {pbs.). t b. To care for, regard (obs.). 
C. To take care of, guard, preserve with care (dia/.). 

ft’ 1230 //a// Mdd. 29 Lute! farf Jye carien for ]?ia anes 
liuoucO, J c 138S CuAUCKB T. 1 12 Nay ther of care 

timenoght <juud Nicholas. 4*1420 //rtf/tvww (1822) 13 The 
day is comcn of Catyfnes all those to care that ar uncieyn. 
c X36S LindI'Sav ■ Pitscottie Chnm. 301 ijam.) He cares you 
not in his just <iurirrel], xfiia Jas. I in KlHs Or/g. Lett. 1. 
266 III, 106 Vc liitill ctre youre olde freindis. 1628 B'ei.t- 
iiAM EesoL'cs L 76 L) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
iheiu but on fu'^tivals. x88x J^Irs. P. O’Lonoghue Ladies 
on ///v.vtA vi. 84 If you care your things . . it is surprising 
how lung they may be made to serve. 

Care, var. of C hark, Obs. 

O-irea-ge (>ce quot.). t?for Cakuage.] ^ 

1704 WuiiLiivH-: .Diet, Fust, d Urb,, Careage is a term 
sometime used iu Agriculture, and signifies the Ploughing 
of Groiiml, ifitlT r ordinary ; or extraordinary. 1727 so in 
BiAOLEV fmn. J)ki. 

Careatidss : see CABYATia 
•f Csi»re-aW3i»yi» phr. and sb. Obs. 
s. An ixclainatioii of rnerrtnunt or recklessness ; 

* care begone I away with ctirel ’ Hence, a reckless 
fellow, roi^4ertT. b. Sometiiing that diives away 
cart* a pwi on caraway, quot. 3633X 
a4|0 Ptvmp Panh 61 Care-awoy, sorovrie«, iristicia 
pr. 't ul 1471 Rii'Lev Comp. A kk v. xxxvi. in Ashm. 11652) 

1 j;7 i lay Ilhl airiMv/ny, lat the cup go roiinde. XS7S hi EW- 
7 ON ir, Lc0m:ysCem//r.r. 99 !).'» wanton yonkers ami wil- 
fij}! Ciirrawaycfi. FaACMCE Lawiers Ltg. i. xix. 71 b. 


False forsworn© knaves, desperate careawaies. 1:3633 T. 
Adams PVhs. (1862) IL 466(D.) If worldly troubles come too 
fast upon a man, he hath a herb called care-away. 

Gareekfe, earect, careke, obs. ff. Cabback. 
t CaTe«clot 3 l. Obs. exc. J/ist. Also 6 carke- 
clotk. [Etymology uncertain : 

Palsgrave’s ‘ carde, clothe (?read carde^-dothe) for brides' 
seems to be the same word, and, if not merely a blunder, would 
seem to point to identity of the first element with Carde. 
Some have conjectured F. carre sb. or carri adj., square ; 
the word can hardly be Care h though that sense has 
been played on.] 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. med. L. jttgalis, for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 
ample of 4th c., showing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and the shoulders of the bridegroonr. 

2330 Palsgr. 203/1 Carde, clothe for brides : they lie. 
the French] use none. 3534 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furnit. 
(2866) 204 A care cloth of siJke dornex. 1530 in Surrey Ck. 
Goods (2869) 42 A care cloth of silk. 355a Ibid. 12 Item a 
carke clothe. Ibid. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. 2339 
Fabyan VII. 726 Thei cam foorthe, and kneled before the 
altare all the mas.se tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
1634 W. Whateley (title) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony. 2878 Rock TVjt/. 
Fal>r. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held over the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt for the nuptial ble.ssing. 
Careen (karrn), sb. Naut. Also 6-7 carine, 
7 car ene, eareene, 8 oreen, [a. F. carbne fern., keel, 
in phrases such as en caf'bne=^^ on the careen’, 
helped by the use of the verb.] 

1 . The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. On [upon) the careen ; turned over on 
one side for repairing, or by stress of weather, etc. 

3391 Hon. Actions B. Glemkafu, Which compeld them 
to lie vpon the carine, to stop their leakes. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seamo-ds Gram. ii. 23 Breaming her . . either in 
a dry dock or vpon her Careene. c 2645 Howell Lett. L 
L xxviii, Manjf Gallies, and Galeasses . . either in Cours, 
at Anchor, in Dock, or upon the Carine. 1652 — Venice 
36 She hath bin so often trimmd, putt upon the Cariiie, 
and metamorphosed. 3678 Loud. Gaz. No. 2359/4 The 
Algierine . . had so great a hole made in her, that [s]he 
was brought to her Carene. 1707 Ibid, No. 4380/2 We 
saw him on the Careen [from being struck between wind 
and water]. 3769 Falconer Did. Mar hie (1789! L iij b, 
When a .ship is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of 
her. 1798 Na7Htl Chron. (1799^ 1 . 171 A broadside, which 
laid him on a creen. 1836 Mareyat Pirate iii. The [ship] 
righted from her careen. 

2. The process of careening : see the vb. 

2722 W. Rogers Voy.ixjiZ) 2J^ The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

3 . A careening over. (See the vb. 4.) 

2880 L. Wallace Ben-Huri. i. 6 The charm [of the camel] 
is not . . in the movement, the noiseless stepping, or the 
broad careen. 

Careen (karrn), ??. Naut. Forms; 6-7 ca- 
rene, 7 carine, (careene, carreene, caren, car- 
rine, 7-8 carreen, 8 creen), 7-^ careen, [cor- 
responds to mod.F. carSner, earlier cariner, Sp. 
carenar, It. carenare, f. F. carhie, fop. or It, carena 
keel L. carina keel. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear; it may 
even have been f. the sb. : the Fr., Sp., It. verb is not in 
Cotgr., Minsheu, Florio.i] 

1 . trans. To turn (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to clean, caulk, 
etc. la ship so turned over). 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1820) III, A fit place to carene the 
sliip, i6a8 Digby Voy Medit.txZfiZ) 56 To stay att Milo to 
carine and fitt her. 2682 Wheler Pourn. Greece i. 28 A 
Fountain of Pitch . . with which they caren Vessels. 2687 
B- Randolph ArchipeL 21 To carine his ship. 2747 Col. 
kecords Penn. V. 71 His Sloop cou’d not go to Sea without 
being Careen’d. 2849 Irving Columbus III. 25 Finding 
a convenient harbor, .be unloaded and careened his vessels. 
fig. 2763 H. Walpole Corr. (2837; IL 289 After an Irish 
voyage I do not wonder you want careening. 

tD. transf. liumorously To ca^-eett a wig. 

2675 Characrer Town Gallant 5 He, .pulls out his Comb, 
Carreens his Wigg. 1702 Ping. Theopkrasi. 53 He [the 
beau] is two long hours careening his wig. 2702 P*oet 
Banted d 48 Swiming Line careend with Flies. 

2. absoL 

2697 Dampier Voy. X. xvi. 443 A fine small Cove . . fit to 
Careen in, 2790 Bkatson Nav. Mil. Mem, 1 . 227 The 
Commodore . , informed the Captains, that his orders were 
. , to careen, and refit, x&zx Byron fuan ni. xx. He hit 
his ship . . With orders to the people to careen. 
fg. 2737 M. Green Spleen - 1807) 273 Once in seven years 
seen At Bath or Tunbridge, to c areen. 1874.%/. Eev. 
19 Jan. (Hoppe) We got him safe to Eskmount . . There he 
is at present, careening, and the ladies take the best care 
possiwe of him. 

b. Said of the skip itself. 

3667 Lmtd. Gas. No. 245/3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were since forced to unlade and Carine. 3670 Marvell 
Lei. Mayor Hull Wks. I. 15s Liberty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of his ports. ^ 3720 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 5S27/2 The Barfieur. .is now carreening. 

B. tram. To cause (a shij>) to heel over. 

1833 M- Scott 7 V« Cringle xii. {2859) 281 Do 3’'ou mean 
to careen the ship that you have all run to the starboard 
side? 2836 Marryat Pirate xi, The heavy blows of the 
seas upon the sides of the vessel careened and shook her, 

4 * tntr. * A ship is said to careen when she in- 
clines to one side, or lies over when sailing on a 
wind ’ (Smyth Saih/s Word^bk.). 


a 1763 Shenstone Love ^ Hon. 99 The fleet careen’d, the 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling .sails. 2762^ Falconer 
Shipwr. n. 32 Careening as if never more to right. 2863 
Dicey Federal St. I. 4 The ship staggered, careened, and 
reeled, as wave after wave came thundering on her. 2883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is strong 
then the yachts careen over to the very verge of safety. 

Careenage (karfned,?). [f. Cakeen v. + -age ; 
cf. F, carenage!\ a. The careening of a ship ; 
sliipt. the expense of this. b. A careening-place 
(cf. anchorage). 

In sense b the Fr. carinage is much used, esp. in W, 
Indies, and part.s of N. America. 

1794 Sir j. Jervis in Naval. Chron. X. 462 The Asia and 
Zebra were appointed, .to enter the careenage. 2829 Lond. 
Encycl. V. 262 Careenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 284s 
Orderson Creoleana v. 45 The whole line of the carenage 
being . . one continuous sloping bank of slime. 

attrib. 1877 Kinglake Crimea V. ii. 372 [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine. 

Careening, 'vbl. sb. [f. as prec . -ing i.] 
Tire action of the verb Cabebn. 

x668 in Wilkins EeaL Char. 283. 3692 in Cdpt. Smith* s 
Seamads Gram, xvi. 76 Careening^ is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 
2S33 BiiEWSTER Nat. Plagic. vi. 141 They were greatly 
heeled -to on one side, or in the position called careening. 

attrib. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1 . iii, 38 A good careening 
place. 2790 Beatson Nav. <$• Mil. Mem. II. 52 The ca- 
reening-wharfs, etc. are entirely decayed. 

Career (kaii®*j), sb. Forms: 6-7 carriere, 
career©, (6 carire, -eire, carrire), 6-8 earier(e, 
carrier, -eer, 7 earrere, carer©, (carrear, -eere, 
-eir, careir), 6- career, [a. F. carrUre race- 
course ; also career, in various senses; — It., Pr, 
carriera, Sp. carrera road, career:— late L. car^ 
rdria \Z)ia) carriage-road, road, f. carr-us wagon. 

The normal Central Fr. repr. of late L. carraria is OP. 
ckarriere, still usual in the dialects ; it i.s not clear whether 
carribre is northern, or influenced by It. or Pr.] 
fl. The ground on which a race is run, a race- 
course ; also, the space within the barrier at a 
tournament, b. transf. The course over which 
any person or thing passes ; road, path way. Ohs, 
2580 Sidney A rcadia (i6sa) 286 It wa.s fit for him to go to 
the other end of the Career. 2642 Howell Lor. I'rav. 
(Arb.v 46 In the earrere to Her mines, a 2649 Drumm. of 
Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Row.se Mernmon’s mother. , 
That she thy [Pheebus’] career may with roses spread. 2652 
Howell Venice 39 Since the Portuguais found out the 
carreer to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 2752 
Chambers Cyd., Career, or Carter, in the manage, a place 
inclosed with a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

* 1 ' 2 . Of a horse : A short gallop at full speed 
(often in phr. to pass a career). Also a charge, 
encounter (at a tournament or in battle). Obs. 

1572 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 239 Seven tall men .. 
made sundry Carreers and brave Turnaments. 2592 Har- 
iNGTON Orl. Fur. xxxviii. 35 (N.) To stop, to start, to pass 
carier. 2598 Barret Theor. IVarresv. ii. 142 The Lanciers 
. . ought to know how to manage well a horse, run a good 
carrier, etc. 2627 Markham Caval. il 203 To passe a 
Cariere, is but to runne with strength and courage such a 
conuenient course as is meete for his ability. 2667 Milton 
P. L. I. 766 Mortal combat or carreer with Lance. 2752 
Chambers CycL, Career. . is also used for the race, or course 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 
paces. 2764 Harmer Obsero. xxvii. vi. 284 Horses, .walking 
in state and running in full career. 

t b. * The short turning of a nimble horse, now 
this way, nowe that w^ay’ (Baret Almarie) ; transf. 
a frisk, gambol. Obs. 

2577 Holinshed III. 809/2 Manie a horsse raised 

on high with carrier, gallop, turne, and stop. 25^ 2nd 
Eep, L'ansius in Thoms Pr. Rom. 12858) III. 338 Careers 
and gambalds. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, n. i. 132 The king is a 
good king, but . . he pa-sses some humors, and can-eeres. 

3 . By extension : A running, course (usually im- 
plying swift motion) ; formerly [like Fr. carrUre\ 
applied spec, to the course of the sun or a star 
through the heavens. Also abstr. Full speed, 
impetus : chiefly in phrases like in full career, 
f to take, give \oneself or some thing) career, dc., 
which were originally terms of horsemanship (see 2). 

C1534 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. ' 2846) I. 55 Theie . . tooke 
privilie there carier abowte, and violentlie assailed the tents 
of there adversaries. 2592 Spenser Ruins Time xvi, As. ye 
see fell Boreas. .To stop his wearie edriere suddenly, 2626 
T, 'B.Cam-sidsHolyCrt. 31 Dolphins, .leapeand bound with 
full earrere in the tumultuous waues.^ 2667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 353 The Sun. .was hasting now with prone carreer To 
th’ Ocean lies. « 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 HI. 35 
Sooner may we.. stop the Sun in his carriere. ^2762 Fal- 
coner Shipwr. ir. 258 Vast torrents force a terrible career. 
2S20 Scott Lady of L. in. xiii. Stretch onward on thy 
fleet career ! 2863 Mary Howitt tr. F.. Bremer* s i>reece II. 
xvi. 237 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl., Career, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour of the bird, about one hundred and twenty yards. 

4 . fig. (from 2 and 3) Rapid and continuous 
*cour.se of action, uninteriupted procedure V(J.'; 
formerly also, The height, * full swing’ of a person s 
activity. 

2599 Shaks. Much Adow. iii. 250 Shall quips and sen- 
tences, .awe a roan from the careere of his humour? 26x2 
— Wind. 7 ’. L ii, 286 Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, 
with a sigh. 2603 Flokio Alontaigue 1. ix. (1632) 15 He 


GAREEB. 

takes a hundred times more cariere and libertle unto him- 
selfe, than hee did for others. X643 W. Burton Beloved 
City 57 Antichrist, in the full course and carrdre of his 
happynesse, 1663 Cowley Verse$ 4- Ess, (1669) 35 Swift as 
light Thoughts their empty Carriere run. 167s Traherne 
Chr, Ethics xxv. 389 puickly stopt in his careir of vertue. 
173a WoLLASTON 7 iV/f^. Mat. ix. 174 Not to permit the reins 
to our passions, or give them their full carreer. 1767 For- 
DYCE Serm. Yng, IVmten. II. viii. 29 A . . beauty , . in the 
career of her conquests. 1848 Macaulay /si. Eng, IL 599 
In the full career of success. 

6. A person’s course or progress through life 
(or a distinct portion of life), when publicly 
conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable inci- 
dents ; similarly with reference to a nation, a 
political party, etc- b. In mod. language (after 
Fr. carrihre] freq. used for : A course of professional 
life or employment, which affords opportunity for 
progress or advancement in the world. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw, Disp, II. ^24 A more difficult 
negotiation than you have ever had in your diplomatic 
career. iSig Scribbleomania aoo That great statesman’s 
public career, i860 Motley Netherl, (1868) I. i. 7 A history 
. . which records the career of France, Prussia, etc. 18^ 
Geo. Eliot E. Holt 20 Harold must go and make a career 
for himself. 1884 Contemp, Rev. XL VI. 99 An artist, even 
in the humblest rank, had a career before him. 

Career (kaii® .i\ v. For forms see the sb. 

1 1 * intr. To take a short gallop, to ‘ pass a 
career ’ ; to charge (at a tournament) ; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse) ; also 
fig. Also with cognate object. Obs, 

1594 W iLLOBiE A visa F ij , Snamelesse Callets . . That . . can 
carire the whores rebound, To straine at first, and after 
yeeld. 3t6ii Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, ix. xv. 52 His horse of a 
fierce courage carrierd as he went. 1673 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 87 How we Tilt and Career, 

2 . iransf, and fig. To gallop, run or move 
at full speed. (Also to career it.) 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 87 If ’s tongue doth not career 't 
above his wit. 1679 Sc, Fasquils ii868) 248 Episcopie 
must quit the cause, And let old Jack carrear boys. 1793 
Southey Joan of Arc 1. 368 When Desolation royally 
careers Over thy wretched country. 1833 Scott Peveril 
V, The little Julian was careering about the room for the 
amusement of his infant friend. i%i Hotiseh. Narrative 13 
Two heavy seas, .careered towards one anotlier. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning A ur, Leigh in. 331 Sap , . Careering through atree. 

8. trans. To make (a horse) career. 

1839 W. Irving Conq. Granada Ixxxiii. (1856) 450 A Moor 
is born . , to career the steed, .and launch the javelin. 

4 . To move swiftly over. i.Cf. ^run the streets'* i) 
1830 W. Phillips Mi. Sinai i, 47 In living clouds career- 
ing the expanse, These fleck the firmament. 

Hence Caree*rer, Oaree'rinff vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a,y Caree'riug’Iy adv. 

1844 Blackw, Mag. 691 Careerers of the skies I 1627 Bp. 
Hall Heav. vpon Earth vii. 80 All . . fall to plunging and 
careering. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 66 The mad 
careering of the storm. 1599 Nashe Stuffe {yZ'ji) 

48 The careeringest billow. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 756 
Careering Fires. 1838 De Quincev Wks. XIV. 295 Huge 
careering leaps. 1833 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 272,1 came 
down waveringly, careeringly, flourishingly. 

Carefox, obs, form of Carfax. 

Carefal (kevi-jful), a. Forms : i carfull, cear- 
ful, 3, 5 karefuU, 4-5 earful, 6 Sc, cairfull, 3- | 
careful, [OE. earful, cearfutj f. caru care + -pul.] 

1 1 . Full of grief ; mournful, sorrowful ; also (of 
cries, etc. ), expressing sorrow. Obs. 

^1000 SquPs Address 15 Cleopaj? jjonne swa cearful . . se 

f aest to Sam duste. ^:x3o5 Lay. 16761 Duden of claSes 
arefulle cnihtes. t:x394 P. PI. Crede 441 pey crieden alle 
o cry a careful! note. ^ 14^0-83 Malory A! (1816) 1 . 161 

A careful widow wringing her hands and making gre^ 
sorrow, c 1303 Dunbar 7 'ua mariit Wem. 418 My clokis 
thai ar caerfuU in colour of sabxll. 1392 Daniel CompL 
Rosamond, Her Tears upon her Cheeks (poor careful Girl !)» 
XS99 Parismus ii. (1661) 26 To . . ease her careful heart. 

2 . Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern ; 
anxious, troubled, solicitous, concerned, arch, 

<31000 Guthlac (Or.) Cwaedon cearfulle Cri.ste latJe to 
GuS>lace. a 1300 Cursor M. 23116 paa care-ful eth sal be to 
kene. c 1400 Ro7oland ^ Ot. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. 1333 Coverdale Tobias v, 12 That I make 
the not carefull, I am Arnrias, 1383 N. T, (Rhem.) Matt. 
VI. 34 Be not careful therefore for the morrow, x6o6 
Marston Fawm in. Wks. (1856) 63 Necessarie as sleepe To 
carefull man. 1714 Steele A rriv* Ulysses, The King arose, 
and beat his careful Breast. 1814 Byron Lara i. xx, It is a 
sight the careful brow might smooth. 

8. Full of care or concern attentive to the 
interests of taking good care of. 

a xeyoo: Lambeth Ps, xxxix. 18 (Bosw.) Drihten earful oS 5 e 
yrnhydig is mines. ^ X53S Coverdale 2 Macc. xv. 19 They 
that were in the citfc were most carefull for those which 
were to fight. X333 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 357 A woman ..which was to me a carefull creature. 
1390 Shaks. Err, i. i. 79 My wife more carefull for the 
latter-borne. 1394 — Rich. JII, 11 ii. 96 Bethinke you like 
a careful! Mother Of the young Prince your sonne, 173a 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 13 Then careful Heav'n suppiy'd two 
sorts of men. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 47 She .. 
stretch'd forth her careful hands To ease the burthen. 1830 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom*sC, vL 38 Be careful of the horses, 
Sam. .don’t ride them too fast. 

4 . Applying care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has to do ; heedful, painstaking, attentive 
to one’s work ; circumspect, watchful, cautious. 

CX030 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 172 Cnriosus, carful. 1383 
Golding Calvin on Deut. xxii. 129 That they should be the 


iir 

earnester and carefuller in teaching their children. 1588 
Shaks. Titus A . iv. iii. 21 Goe get you gone, and pray be 
carefull all, And leaue you not a man of warre vnsearcht. 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. i. vii, 29 The carefullest Ambassador 
may perhaps swerve from his message. 1843 Graves in 
Encycl, Metrop. (1847)11. 7^2/1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a careful and learned antiquary. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. 

§ 22. 155, I felt just sufficient fear to render me careful. 
1878 Morluy Crit. Misc. 192 None the less careful, minute, 
patient, .systematic, in examining a policy. 

b. Const, to do a thing, that a thing be done, or 
with relative clause. 

1579 Lyly Euphues 1 Arb.) 144 The master would be more 
carefull what he did teach. 1622 Sparrow ^-6. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 40 Careful to maintain the ancient usage. 1677 
Moxon Mech. Exere, {1703) 48 Be very careful that the 
Spindle stand exactly Perpendicular. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlviii, 252 He was careful not to assume any of those powers. 
1830 Hoyle’s Games Impr, 431 Be careful that they are 
neither thrown about nor changed. 1836 Macgillivray 
tx. Humboldt’s Trav, 290 Both males and females are careful 
to ornament their persons with paint. 

fS. Applying care to avoid; on one’s guard 
against, cautious, wary. Obs. 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
ferre, but careful to offende. 1666 Spurstowe Spin. Chym. 
(1668) 217 Be more careful of doing anything to lose your 
Peace. X71Z Steele Sped. No. 118 p 2 Orestilla is . . par- 
ticularly careful of new Acquaintance. 1728 R. Morris 
Anc. Archit. gx Ever careful of acting so indiscreetly, 
d 6. Causing trouble or fear, dreadful. Obs, 

<ri34O“70 Alex, Bind. 158 Careful cocodrillus. .]?e king 
lette. c 1505 Dunbar Gold. Targe 243 So carefull was the 
crak. 1332 Lyndesay Monarche 5747 Herode. .With mony 
vther cairfull Kyng. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 133 
The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde. 

7 . a. Of things: Fraught or attended with 
son'ow, trouble, or anxiety. Ohs, or arch, 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 17 1 On be careful dai ban he cume '5 ' 
al middeneard to demen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3632 Ar ^at 
he deled in car-ful bedd. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle ii. xliv. 
(1859) 50 Alas I the careful tyme that euer we were con- 
ceyued. 1377 tr. Bttllinger’s Decades \x$g3t) 6^ He casteth 
him . .into a careful and miserable exile. 1634 Ford Perkin 
Warb. in. ii, Paths which lead, .to a careful throne, 18x4 
Southey Roderick xv, He upon his careful couch. 

b. Showing care, done or performed with care. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. m xxxii. 198 By wise, .interpreta- 
tion, and carefull ratiocination. 1756-7 tx.KeyslePs Trav. 
(1760) III. 2^5 After a careful survey of this place. ^ X797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 59 A careful examination of 
the specimin. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, L 617 Careful 
watch was kept all night. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 41* Fi. 1 . 32 His 
drawing was careful. 

Oarefolly (ke9'ifuli\ adv, [OE. carful~Hce\ 
see prec. and -LY”^.] In a careful manner; with 
care : in various senses of the adj. ; now chiefly, 
Heedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

a 1000 in Thorpe La^vs II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don car- 
fiillice Godes benunga. a 1300 Cursor M, p. 989. 333 Ful 
carfully me-think be bis way walk. 1393 Lancl, P. PI. 

C. xxin. 201 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
fully. X33X Rop>inson tr. More’s Utop, (Arb.) 147 Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
1339 Morwyng Evonym. 7, I began carefully to muse. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. u. ii. 8 Let it be your charge. .To attend the 
Emperours person carefully. X710-X1 Swift Lett. (1766-8) 
III. 95, I waikt plaguy carefully, for fear of sliding, avjzh 
Collier fj.) Envy, how carefully does it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? X856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . v. 
429 The parliament, in asserting the freedom of England, 
i carefully chose their language. 1875 Jowett Plato <ed. 2) 
III. 160 We must examine carefully the character of his 
proposals. 

Carefulness (kea*ifulnes). [OE. carfulnysi 
see Careful and -ness.] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

a. Solicitude, anxiety, concern, arch. b. Heed- 
fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, caution. 
a 1000 in Thorne Horn, II. 280 (Bosw.) Godes cwydas sind 
to smeagenne mid raicelre carfulnysse. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 
III. 210 Briwasniman :5estreon miS carfulnysse ge[tacna‘S], 
C1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 Mi'6 carfulnesse haldan b^-s bebo- 
dan. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxvipl. 2 Eate the bred ofeare- 
fulnesse. 1353 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices i. (1558) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. i. § 3 (1873' 8 There groweth careful- 
ness and trouble of mind, 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T, 
I Cor. vii. 32 Carefulness about the World is so bad a thing. 
1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 213 The face . .full of thought and care- 
fulness. 1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia x6 You may rely 
upon the carefulness of my observation. 1865 Monsell 
Hymn, \0 Worship the Lord’ ii, Ikow at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness. 

Carein(e, obs. form of Caerion. 

Careing : see under Care Sunday. 

1783 Newark Fairixi 'Bxwcid. Pop. Antiq. {xZqct^ I. 67 Care- 
ing Fair will be held on Friday before Careing Sunday, 

Carek, obs. form of Carraok. 

Garel, -eld, obs- form of Carol, Carrell. 
Careless (kee’iles), a. \p^.carlias, repr.OTeiit. 
type *karalaus : see Care sb, and -less.] The 
opposite of Careful in its various senses, 
tl. Free from care, anxietyj or apprehension, 
(Since 1650 arch,, poetic, oinonct^word.) 

a xooo Rule Ben. 2 (i^sw.) He on Sam dome freoh and 
carleas bib- o 1203 Lay. 12478 Nu we ma3en to jere careles 
wunien here, a 1223 Amr. R. 246 pe kastel is wel kareleas 
a^ean his unwines. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm.Par. Matt. 
ix. 6 Depart in peace with a quyet and careles mynde. 
x6ii Bible Judg. xviii. 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
maner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure. [1671 Milton 
P.iJ.iv. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 1705 


CA'EM^CY. 

Pope Ep. Miss Blount 11 Thus wisely careless, innocently 
gay. 1816 J. Wilson C//y i. i. 352 That book, 

With whose worn leaves the careless infant plays. 1837 
Hughes Tom Brown, The may-fly is the carelessest fly that 
dances . .by English rivers.) 

2. Unconcerned ; not caring or troubling one- 
self ; not solicitous, regardless ; having no care of 
about, or t to, 

<2X000 Caedmon’s Exod. 151 (Gr.) Wulfas sungon, car- 
leasan deop c 1203 Lay. 19658 penne weoren heo care-laese 
of Costantines cunne. 1579 Euphues (Arb.) 144 See- 
ing the father carelesse what they learne, he is also secure 
what he teacheth. 1383 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 14S A 
governor like to Moses, .not careless to be zealous in God's 
cause. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. ii. 79 And come to 
Padua carelesse^ of your life. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. 
i. ii. (1668) xoGingle the. .stirrops about his ears, to make 
him careless of the noise. 1^7 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
ly. 504 'Tis Aristseus ..Who to his careless Mother makes 
his Moan. 1727 De Foe Eng. Tradesm, (1841) I. vii. 48 
Careless of the event of things. 1770 Goldsm. PHI. 161 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. x8oo Words w. 
Michael 28, I was yet a Boy Careless of book.s. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 859 Careless what he said. 1847 tr, 

J. De Vega’s JrnL Tour iii. 18 Quite resigned and careless 
about the ioss._ 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ FI. II. 202 ‘ Not at all' 

. .said Frank, in one of his most careless tones. 

3. Not taking due care, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, negligent, thought- 
less ; inaccurate, 

1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 195 As farre be they carelesse 
from honour as they be from awe. 1579 Thynne A nimadv. 
(1865) 6 By cure carelesse . . printers of Englande. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 25 It is natural for careless writers 
to run into faults they never think of. 1805 Wordsw. Pre- 
lude XIII. (1851) 276 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all To careless eyes. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (18S6) 29 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne. 

4. Of things : 

t a. Uncared for, untended {obs.) ; 1b. Arranged 
or uttered without art ; artless, unstudied, nbglige 
{archJj\ c. {esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1390 Marlowe Hero ^ L.i, A. country maid, Whose care- 
less hair. .Glistered with dew. 1396 Spenser F, Q. tv. iv. 
38 Their many wounds and carelesse harmes. x6os Shaks. 
Macb. r. iv. ii To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d 
As ’twere a carelesse Trifle. x66o Stanley Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 32/2 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover i. (1747 ) 12 My Sword - . does it hang 
careless? 1706 Pope Lett, Wks. 1736 V. 52, I have seen., 
women . . look better in a careless night-gown . . than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest^for a ball, a X763 Shenstone Wks, 
(1764) I. 128 My limbs with careless ease reclin’d. 1768 
Beattie Minstr, ir. vi, One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme. X798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend Care- 
less my course, yet not without design. Mod, Nothing 
could show better the contrast between careful and careless 
work. 

! 5. quasi-adv. 

1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 447 The dripping sail is 
careless tied Around the painted mast. X855 Tennyson To 
M aurice 15, A careless-order’d garden. 

Carelessly (ke»*ilesli), adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2.] 
In a careless manner, without care; without ap- 
prehension [obs .) ; without attention, art, or study ; 
(now esp.) heedlessly, thoughtlessl}^, negligently. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst iv, xyHi, (1634) 711 Evill 
men . .more carelesly follow their owne lusts. 1392 Greene 
Groatstv. Wit (1617) 39 The one carelesly skiping, the other 
carefully prying. 16x1 Bible Ezek. xxxix. 6 Among them 
that dwell carelesly in the yles. — Zeph, ii, 15 This is the 
reioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. 1667 Oldenburg in 
Phil, Trans, II. 432 Course Hemp, carelesly twisted. 1726 
Addison Dial. Medals ii. 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
1747 Berkeley Let Wks. 1871 IV. 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. 1847 Helps Friends in C. (1851) L 7 
Looking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly, X876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. HI, xxxviL 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of man. 

Carelessness (ke®ulesnes). [OE. carUasnes : 
see Careless and -ness.] The quality or state of 
being void of care, or of taking no care ; freedom 
from trouble or anxiety {obs .) ; heedlessness, in- 
attention, thoughtlessness, negligence, indifference. 

<;xooo uiElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker vja Securitas, kar- 
leasnes. xs6t T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, m, 204 Consider 
how great is our carelesnesse, or drowsinesse, or sluggish* 
nesse. XS97 Dookee EccL Pol. v. Ixyiii. § 9 Carelessness to 
whom we impart the mysteries of Christ. 16x3 R. C. Table 
AlphCpziL. -gs Secttriiie, carelesnesse, feare of nothing. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 148 The Stoicks . . patience 
. . was . . onely a . . wretched carelessnesse. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks, 1874 II. 97 Men do indeed resent what is occa- 
sioned through carelessness, 1823 Lamb .£//<» (i860) 21 1 
With what ineffable careles.sness would he twirl his gold 
chain ! 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § ix.^ 144 Accidental 
carelessnesses of measurement or of execution. 

Ca*relesswi:se, adv. In a careless way. 

1880 Emma Marshall Mem. Tronbl. Times 15 With a 
violet velvet cloak thrown carelesswise over his shoulder. 
Caren, obs. form of Carrion. 

Carenage : see Careenage. 
t Carenayre, Obs. rare-^^. fad. h. carenaria 
vessel for making carmum : see Carene^.] 

C1420 Pallad. on Husb. viii. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke it cures v to and froo. 

tCarCHCy. Obs.rare~~^. [ad. med.L. 
f. carer e to lack ; cf. Fr. carence, li.carenzia^ The 
state of being without ; wantingness, want. 

1653 Bp. RiaiARDSON Observ, O. T, 185 (L.) This sense oi 
dereliction and carency of Divine favour. 
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CABEOUE. 


•i'Care'He'^.. , Oh. rare—'^. [ad. L.' caramm, 
a. Gr. Ardpofwi^.] A sweet wine boiled down. 

^ € 1420 Paiiad. m Htcsii. xr. 484 Defrut, carene, and sape, 
in oon manere of must is made. 

t Carene ^ ■ Obs. rare-' b [ad. med.L. carma a 
forty days^ fast, also a remission of siicb fast ; ac- 
cording; to Du Cange formed from qzmdragma or 
quarantena. Cf. Quadragesima, Quarantine.] 
A forty days’ fast; a remission or indulgence 
from forty days of fasting. ? «= Carentanb. 

1647 Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. iv. § 4 (R.) Were you 
well advis’d ? it may be your Quadragenes are not Carenes, 
that is, are not a quitting the severest penances of fasting 
so long on bread and water. 

t Carene 'b Oh, rare'~'^. [a.,F. carhte keel 
L. <rtz/7«£t.] (See qiiot.) 

%*lS& GeutL Mag. XXV. 31 Carene, the bottom or heel of 
a shell, when in its natural situation, as that part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. 

Carene, obs, form of Carbef. 
t Carentaixe. Ob$. [Cl It. quarantana, ^ena, 
-ina, Vt. quaraniena^ carantmayY. qtiarantaine^ 
med.L. quarantena collection of 40, space of 40 
days ; f. Romanic quaranta (:— L. quadraginta) 
forty + -ana, F. -aine (see dozen) A group of 40 ; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ indulgence. 

1647 Taylor P/ssuas. Popery x. § 3 (R.) In the church 
of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for every day in the 
year 2800 years of pardon, besides 14,014 Carentanes, which 
in one year amount to more than 1,000,000, 

Carer (ke«T^^j), [1 Care One who cares. 

xfioi Norris Fraei. Disc. 185 The immoderate Carcns for 
the World. iSgo Browning Christm, Eve x66 A carer for 
none of it, a Gallio ? 

Carerie, var, of Career: perh. erroneous. 

5^599 Porter Angry Worn, Ainngd.{iZ4c%i 123 Giueroome 
and let us have this hot carerie. 

Caresay, obs. f. Kersey, a cloth, 
t Ca^resome, a. Obs. In 6 Se. cairsum. [f. 
Care sb. + -some,] Troublesome, burdensome. 

1535 SnwAUT Cron. Scot. IL 58S He fell in sic trubill war 
cairsum for to tell. 

Caress i^karc'S^, .rA Also 7 oarresse, caresse, 
(eharesse). [a. F* earesseyi 6 th c. ad. It. carezza 
:~late L. *cdritm„ t cdrus dear,] An action of 
endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan- 
dishment. . 

|i6n CoTGR., Cnw-ftf, a cheering, cherishing . . hugging . . 
making much of,] 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living yi. xiv. 
<R,) All the cares.ses and sweetness of love. 1667 Milton 
jP, L. vni. 56 Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses. 
*774 GoLasM. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 52 The goat .. easily 
attaches itself to man, and seems sensible of his caresses. 
*863 Geo. Eliot Rmiola n, xxxii. (i88o! I. 386 She felt his 
caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

b./^. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh, I. ix. q 8 The Scots made all 
the Caresses to many of the English. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarck. Hen. V, ■ cclxxi, *T' wer in vaine To frame 
Carresses of Discourse. *750 Johnson RambL No. 77 ? 2 
When the gifts and ixiresses of mankind shall recorn.pense the 
toils of study, lyfit-a Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) V. Ixx.^ 233 
The caresses of faction, and the allurements of popularity. 
Caress (kare-s), v, ■ [a. F, caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad. It. carezzare, f. carezza ; see prec.] 

1 . irans. To treat affectionately or blandisbingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly; to fondle. 

X697DAMP1ER Roy.iijzi^ I.359(/x(f«(sf/«jff'I1hena£ivescaress 
them. 27 j:6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. i. xiil 46 She 
caressed me a.s if I had been her daughter. 1851 Longf, 
Co/d. Leg, VL Cott. Odenwaldy My very hands .seem to 
caress her. 1870 E. Peacock Ra/f Skirl. III. 141 Isabel! 
was caressing the fawn, 
b. transf. undfig. 

C1746 HKRvriY Pfedii. (1818) 561 Fondly caressing this 
little llower. 1853 C. Bronte Villeiteyivf, (3855' 128 Acacia- 
boughs caresssed its panes. 1870 Ixjwell Among my JSks. 
Ser. H. <1873) 195 Its prolonged echoe.s caress the ear. 

2. jdg, 'Po treat with kindness or favour, pet, 
make much of. arc/i. 

tSslBi ’MtLTohi Lett. State Wks. 1738 IL 230 For the Sweet- 
ness of his Disposition caress’d by all Men. rCSa Ad dr. 
fr. Chester in Lend. Caz. No. 1764/4 fWe] do further re- 
.solve and promise ixot to Caress or Encourage any person 
wlio shall obstinately persist in courses di.sHked by Your 
Majesty. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. xv. 2S7 Sultan SuHmari 
highly caressed a Person, concerning whom he had heard 
so much. 1:740 JoHN.<iON Blake'W)ss. iV. 359 Without being 
niiich countenanced or caressed by his superiors, 177X R. 
Hknky Hist. Gt. Brit, IL 5 The poets of the north were 
..greatly caressed by mir Anglo-Saxon kings. x8<h A. 
Du'ncan Mariner s Chron, II. 237, ttgli Frfeman Norm. 
Cong, IV. xviii. 128 Willuam was thus Busy ixi half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects. 

To Ureat Oh. 

i6f0t Htjnm-y Brkemoik (1840) 409 Lambert, .caressed his 
fiokliers with an entertainment at his own house. *699 
'P, Cock MAN 'Pulij/s i}^ees (1706) 199 Sums, .daily thrown 
away £t> (mress the I^eople. 

.3/ aimi,' 

1683 D, A. Art ofCofKvrse 96 To treat with your Friend 
M a Serpeiii: carcK-dng with the 'fail, xysa Johnson RamM. 
Ko avH'Hi f 1 5 Some . . olTeud when they design to cturess. 
,*875 U. 'I’avlok Emui 1 . v. 2x4 She slept while we were 

cares'dng, 

Care'ssable, ran-’K [f. Caress .,4- 

Timt may be caressed. 

jnSiSs G, MACKr Nzm ReLg. Sto/e i. (1685) 16 The most 

CEM'Cwahle of opiidotis. 


Caressant (kare*sant), a. rare and poetic, [a. 
F. caressant) pr. pple.] Caressing, fondling. 

1861 Temple & Trevor Tannkdmer 12 The caressant airs 
of Heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catulhis xxv. 10 Those tender 
hands caressant. 

Care'SSer. [see - erI.] One who caresses, 
i&sa Beddoes Brides* Trag. iiL v, Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. 

Caressing,, "Vh. sh. and ppl. a. [f. Caress z/.j 
A, vbL sb. 'fhe action of the verb Caress. 
“B. ppl. a. That caresses ; fondling, endearing. 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 69 In caressing of Christ by 
some pretty attributes, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrofls Com. 
Rom. ^1775) 1 . 153 The same civility and caressing expres- 
sions. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 441 His caressing 
manners. 

Hence Care’ssingly in a caressing manner. 
1834 Mrs. Hemans in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 634 A ^ight 
rill wound Caressingly about the holy ground, a 1845 Hood 
Cupid Greyh. , Passing his hand caressingly over her curls. 

Care*ssive, <2. [f- Caress tj . -h-ive ; formed 
after words like express-ivef\ Flabitually caress- 
ing ; of the nature of a caress. 

i8oi Monthly Mag. XII. 98 Diminutives easily acquire a 
caressive character. z88o Harper's Mog, 909 Much cares- 
sive handling. 

Care Sunday. ‘Sir. Also cair-. [German 
has the coxrcts^. kar-freitag (in MHG, karvriiac, 
kartac) Good Friday, and kanuoche (also in 
MHG.) Passion week ; ka7'-sonniagrcpy>tQxs not to 
be in use. OHG. char a, OE. cant. Care in its 
earlier sense of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 

' According to Bellenden, Sunday immediately 
preceding Good Friday ; but now generally used 
for the 6fth in Lent’ (Jamie.son). 

1536 Bellenden Cz'on. Scot. (1821) II. 497 Thus entrit 
Prince James in Scotland ; and come, on Care Sonday, in 
Lentern, to Edinburgh [Boeth. dominicae passionis ob- 
viam. 1538 A herd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Betuixt this & Cair 
Sonday. aiS7S Blum. Ocem^r. (1833) 23 Lestit quhill carls 
sonday in Lentrone. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 415 Care, 
or Carle Sunday is the fifth Sunday in Lent. 

t Caresweet. Obs. An old name for Gentian. 

axz^7 Sinon. Bartkol. (A need. Oxon.} 22 Gentiana, 
baldemoyne, careswete, idem. 

Caresye, obs. f. Kersey, a cloth. 

Caret tkae-ret, ke®-ret). [L. caret (there) is 
wanting, f. carere to be in want of.] 

A mark ( a ) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (written above or in the 
margin) has been omitted in that place. 

17Z0 W. Mather Yng. Man's Co77ip.(x727'y 38 That which 
is called Caret (that is to say in English, it is wanting) 
markt with a Latine Circumflex, thus (*) which is to shew 
where a Word forgotten, .and placed above the Line, is to 
comein. 1824 J. Johnson Typo^. II. viiL 218 Shouldaletter 
have been omitted, a caret is put at the place. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. (1886) 301 Like the carets on a proof-sheeL 

Caret, obs. form of Carrot. 

Ca're-ta:k6r. [f- Care + Taker, f. Take 
v."] One who takes care of a thing, place, or 
person ; one put in charge of anything. 

1858 M. PoRTEOUS .SV>7//<rr Johnny 17 The souter’s wife . . 
was servant to Gilbert Brown . . and , . acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes his daughter. 18^ W. G. Wills Lije's 
Foreshad. IL xviL 205 The caretaker of the house met them, 
hat in hand. 1869 Daily News 19 July, The votes of Par- 
liament to the caretakers of the parks. 

b. esp. in Ireland, a person put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evicted, 

1868 Thnes 24 Junex2 (Irish Correspt.) Three companions 
assaulted the caretaker. 1887 Iliust, Land. News 29 Jan. 

1 13 The evicted tenants were readmitted as caretakers. 

Ca're-ta Mng, vbL sb. [f. as prec. -k-iNaL] 
fa. Anxiety (i^/^r.). b. Taking care^^ 

162^ K- Long tr. Barclay's Argents xv. viii, 266 Shee was 
very ill, both by caretaking and sicknesse. 1765 Sterne 
7 'r. Shandy VIII. xx, The want of caretaking of me. 

So Care-taMng ppl. a., that takes care, careful. 
1825 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (18851 H- ta Industrious and 
care-taking creatures reduced to beggary by bank-paper. 

Carete, -ette, obs. fF. Cart sbP, Carte, Carat. 
Careway, obs. form of Caraway, 

Carew, var. of Carub, Ohs., a measure of land, 
t Care- worm. Obs. [? error for Fareworm. J 
1598 W. PHiLLn*s Linschofents Voy. (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepe any Paper or Bookes from wormes, which are 
like care wormes, but they doe often spoile and consume 
many Pauers and euidences of great importance. 

}| Caresc ke®'reks). i?p/. PL carices (ke»*risfz). 
[L. mrex sedge.] A large genus, N.O. typeracese, 
comprising various grassy-looking plants ; a sedge. 

X398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R.xvn. xxxv, (i495> 624Carix, 
Sedge is an herbe moost harde and sharpe. *833 J. Hodg- 
son m J. Raine Mem, (X858) IL 305 Narrow haughs edged 
with carexes. 1834 Mudie Brit. Birds ( X8411 11 . 27 Carex, 
and stunted rushes. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (X878) 56 
Not counting grasses and carices, 

Careyn e, obs. form of Carriox, 
t Carf. Obs. exc. dial In 1 cyrf, 4i:yrf,k:erfe, 
4-7 oarfe, 5 oarffe, (OE. had cfr/ fern, repr. 
OTeut. kurbjb- from ablaut stem of Carve zt. Cf. 
MHG. kerbe^ MLG. and MBu. kerve, Du. kerf 
fern. Thence ME. kptf, kerfe% the later form 
may be modihed after the vb., in OE. uorfan\ cf, 
LG. karjli 


1 . Cutting, a cut, incision ; a wound ; a fisstire. 

a looo Rule St. Benet 28 (Bosw.) Cyrf abscissio. c X340 
Gaw. <§• Gr. Kni. 372 Kepe be cosyn. -bat bou on kyrf sette. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 152 With sondry kerfe and portreture. 
?<2ti4oo Morte Artk. 2714 And whene b® carffes ware 
dene, bay clede them a5ayne. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 64 
A thin horde with a sHtt or carfe m the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vin. (1593) 205 Tlie 
bloud came spinning from the carfe. 1639 31 S^. Acc. Si. 
John's Hosp. Canierb., For sawinge of a carfe in a peice 
of timber, ij^f. 1^7-78 Halliwell, Car/, the breadth of 
one cutting in a rick of hay. Kent. 2879 Jamieson, Ca?/, 
a cut in timber, for admitting another piece. Dumjr. 

2 . ? The cut part at the end of a piece of wood. 

1502 Arnolde Chroju 97 liij fote pf assise be syde the 

carf. 1342 3 Act 34-5 Heti. FHl, iii, Euerie shyde of tal- 
wood to conteyne in length .iiii. foote of assise at least, be- 
syde the carfe. 1799 S. Freeman Ojf. 1 51 All cord wood 
for sale shall be four feet long, including half of the cai-f, 
Carf, obs. pa. t. of Carve 

Carfax, -fox (kaufaUcs, -f^ks). Forms : 4 
carfuks, cartbuk, 5 carfowgh, eaxfoukes, 6-7 
carfox, 7 carfoix, carefox, 8 cairfax, 5- carfax. 
[ME. carfuks, ~fouk, repr. an earlier caz'reforcis, 
furcs, corresp. to Pr. carreforc, OF. carrefar/, 
four (mod.F. carrefour) L. quadrifurc-ns 
four-forked, f. qtiadri- - qualuor four p-furca fork. 

As the F. bad lost the final c before the 12th c., it is not 
quite clear how this came into Eng. ; — po.ssibly from the 
Latin form — it could hardly be from the Provencal. I'lie 
total absence of the r in Eng. is also notable, esp. as fork 
was a well-known word from OE. times. But notwith- 
standing these and^ other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears to be beyond doubt.] 

1 . A place where four roads or streets meet. 
(Sometimes extended to more than four.) 

1357 Loudon City Rec., Lett.Bk. G 72 Item qe nul Pulter 
nautre denzein de la Citee^ nestoise as Carfuks del leden- 
halle ouesqz conyns volatil nautre Pulletrie pur vendre. 
C1440 Prouip. Parv. 62 Cartehowse [z'. n Carfax, or Car- 
fausj, guadri'oinm, c x\%q Merlin xvii. 273 Thei enbusshed 
hem a-gein a carfowgh pcai-fowrgh] of vj weyes. ^1500 
P'artenay 1819 No place ther had, neither carfoukes |Fr. 
carre/ours] non. 1662 Phillips, Catr/ox, guast, guatre- 
four, or a place parted into four w^es, a market place in 
Oxford, [ed. 1678 Carfax.] 1886 C. W, Bardsley Jim's 
Psalm 17 He comes to a country carfax. Four roads meet, 

2 . Hence, the proper name of a place formed 
by the intersection of two principal streets in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Exeter.' 

Z527 Will of iV. Secoll of Stanton Harcouri (Somerset 
Ho.) My house in Eynesham before the Carfaxe. 1580 
VowELL Exeter (17651 6 The Conduit at Quatrefois or 
Carfox. c 1630 Rlsdon Surv. Devon § 107 (t8io) 104 Four 
. . streets . . do all meet in the midst of the city, called 
comiptly Carfox. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Carefox, a mar- 
ket place in Oxford so called. 1673 Will ofH. Ellis of H or., 
sham iSomerset Ho. 1 Scarfolkes. 1693 J. Edwards Bhs. of 
0 . 4* N. T. 1 . 429 Carfax, .the place where Four Ways meet 
in Oxford. 1709 Heakne Collect. 24 July, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo Cairfax. 1751 S. Whatley Ettg. Gazeieer Exeter 
(Devon), Here are 4 principal streets.. all centering in the 
middle of the City, which is therefore called Carfox, t88o 
Sussex Gloss. (E. D. S.) I'lie Carfax at Hor.sham. x886 
T. N orthy Hist. Exeter xjii. 66 They were taken to Exeter 
and executed at the Carfoix. 

F 3 . (In form carfouk) : Used to render med.L. 
quadrivium, in the academic sense of the four 
‘ arts arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
(cf. Art 7). Oh. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vi. xiv. Rolls Ser. VI L 69 |>at car- 
fouk ich leve {illud quadrivium atnitto}, but he [Gerebertus] 
drank b<irof bat he passed al obere. 

“t Carfe. Obs. [? error for Carse ] 
i704WoRLiDGEi7z<n‘. Rust.et Grb„ Caffe, &\gmfiGS.Gro\ind 
unbroken in Husbandry. 1721 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 
Carfe, sb. : see Carf. 

Carferal (kauf^rall [f. the first syllables of 
ear-don, fer-rzmt {iron), 2.nd al-umina, of which 
substances it is compounded.] (See qiiots.) 

1881 Nature XXV. 62 The powers of carferal, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sew- 
age. 1884 Health Exkib. Catal. 65/1 Carferal, a new . . 
filtering material compounded of alumina, iron and carbon, 
tCa’rfle, Ohs. rare-^\ A verb applied to 
one of the operations in preparing flax for spinning, 
REVISA Barth, De P. R. xvh- xcvii. sTollemache 
MS.) It [fia.x] is knokked and bete, breyed and carfled j«/, 
X.W5 carfiyd], rodded and gnodded, ribbed and becchelid. 

Carfoix, -ouk(es, -owgli, -ox : see Cabfax- 
t Ca*r£oiLr, carrefour. Oh. In 5 qiiare-, 
quarfour, d quar©-, quarrefoure, 6-8 carfonr, 
6- carrefour, carri-. [a. F. can'efour, in 13th c. 
quarrefouri see Carfax.] A place where four 
ways meet, a ‘carfax’. .('Formerly quite 'naturalized,, 
but now treated only as French.} 

1477 Caxton Jason 28 In alle the quarefours of the cyte. 
14^ — Eneydos xxvii. 100 By the grete quarfours and by 
wayes. 1502 Ord. Cry. den Men (W. de W. 1506) v, ii. 362 In 
a quarefoure of a towne. 1600 Holland Lhy xxvii, iv. 628 
Neere unto the carrefour or cro.sse waie [compitum] of Anag- 
nia. Ibid, xxxvni. xxxvi. 1005 In all quarrefours or cros.se 
streets of the citie. 1601 — Pliny L 59 Rome . . containeth . . 
265 Crosse streets or carfours. 1652 Evelyn State France 
Misc. {1805)93 You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
ri73o Burt Lett, N. Scotl. (i8i8j I. 22 It [Glasgow] has 
a carrifmir, where stands the cross. <fri 734 North 

Exam. HL vii. f 86. 572 Their Seat was in a Sort of Carfour 
at Chancery- Lane End, , 

Carfuffle, variant of CuBFOTFi-% 


CAEGA. 

■, f{ Cla*1?ga^« In 8 cargo, cargau. [Sp. carga load, 
cogn. with F. charge^ It. carica^ f. caruare^ in late 
L. carricdre to load : see Charge, Cargo.] A 
“ load ’ as a measure of weight (see qiiots.). 

x^zz yihi.Y'^ATS.s Anc. Lazv-Merch, 26 They account also by 
Cargaos of 400'*^ smal weight. X704 J. Harris Techn. 
S.V. IVeight, At Antwerp ,. The carga, or charge, 400 1, 
which is two Bales of 200 1 . each, for an Horse to carry. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy, (1718) 199 Each Cargau 81 Pound 
weight. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Carga also denotes a 
weight used in Spain and Turky, amounting to about 
300 English pounds. 1830 Prescott Peru IL. 103 Two 
hundred cargas, or loads of gold. 

tfCaxga^. OA'. [Sp. charge.] (Seeqiiot.) 
1623 Markham Satddkrs Acad. 60 [Of] the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet . . (which we generally call 
Poynts of Warre) there are sixe .The fift is Carga, C 5 arga, 
or an alarum, Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(like Lightning) flyes vpon his enemie. 

t CaTgason.,' car^ajsoai, Oi>s. Forms: 6-7 
(9) cargasoii, 7 cargazon, oargosoon, car(r)a- 
gasonne, (eargaison). [a. Sp. cargazon Coad of 
a ship, cargo double augin. i^azo, -ott) of carga^ 
cargo load : cf. F. eargaison.] 

1. The cargo or freight of a ship. 

1583 J. Newbery LA.^ in Arb. Garner HI. 172 There i 
should come in euery ship the fourth part of her cargason 
in money. 1626 Cai-t. Smith Accid. Yng. Scammz The 
Cape-merchant and Purser hath the charge of all the Cara- 
gasoune or Merchandize, c 1643 Howell Lett in. vi, Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes{x(i-ji)2> 
That part of the Cargosoon that was consign’d for that 
place. 1722 De Foe CoL yar/fe (1840) 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money enough for any eargaison. 1882 Myers 
Renew. Youth 65 They lade thy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain large.ss the golden cargason. 
fig. 

1623 Dohhe Serm. Wks. 1839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
ballast of our .ship , .but zeal is the very freight, the carga- 
son, the merchandise itself. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Complements and Cringes. 0x64.5 
— Lett. 1. xi, My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours. 

2 . An inventory of goods shipped, a bill of 
lading. ( wSo F. eargaison.] 

15M Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 217^ These Marchants as .soone 
as they are come on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their busi- 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the fardles and packs, 

Carge, obs. Sc. form of Charge sk 

^•1470 HE:fCRY Wallace vni. 396 He had leuer haiff had 
him at his large . . than off fyne gold to carge [yd. 1370 
charge] Mor than in Troy was fund. 

Carged, carging : see Cargued. 

Cargo ^ (ka'igi?). Also 8 cargoe. PI. cargoes. 
£i 7th c. a. Sp. cargo loading, burthen, or perhaps 
carga load, freight, cargo, in It. carico, caidca, 
med.L. carrictim^ carrica load, f. late L, carricdre 
to load, £ carrus Car : see Charge.] 

1 . The freight or lading of a ship, a ship-load. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadaes 8 As we had Cause to su.spect 

him for the Cask, so wee had for the Cargo, 1697 Pollex- 
FEN Disc, Trade «$• Coyri ix6 The Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about 60000/. 1703 
Land. Gaz. No. 4151/4 The Catharine Maurice . . with her 
Cargo of Brown Sugar and Ginger, 1725 De Yoy. 
round World (1840) 7 We had a very rich cargo on board. 
X796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 321 The specie was leaving 
the country in cargoes. 1840 R, Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballast. 

fb, A bill of lading. (C£ Cargason 2.) 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., A cargo or Bill of lading or 
list of goods, mercium caialogus. vjzx Bailey, Cargo.. 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a Ship. 

2. Irnnsf. (ct/oad). (see qiiot 1690.) 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cargo, a good round Sum 

of Money about a Man. 1714 H. Grove Speet.No. 558 1*5 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his Back. <21762 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. xciv. 15s, I am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) n. 
xxxi, A cargo of novels. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv, Six 
were intended for riding, and four for carrying cargoe.s. 

S. Comb., chiefly attrib., as cargo-boat, -book, 
liner, -port (an opening in the side of a ship for 
delivering cargo), -ship, -steamer. 

1839 l^l Mar. M ag. {i860) VI 1 . 8 Cargo boats conveying 
goods to Canton from Ships. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
m.f Cargo-book, show.s the mark, number, quality, and (if 
measurement good-s) the dimensions of such packages of a 
ship's cargo. y8®4 Si. James's Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/1 The own- 
ers of cargoships and steamers. 

See also Garga. 

,tea-rg0 2, Obs. [Both of the following uses 
seem explicable from the senses of the Sp. 
carga burden, load, weight, bundle, fardie, truss, 
etc. ; but they appear earlier than the prec., and 
have no contact with it in' Eng. 

There is however no evidence that cargo was so used in 
Sp. The suggestion that the exclamation was meant for 
the Sp. canTjo, appears phonetically out of the question, 
as does that of its being for It. coraggio (k< 7 ra*ddjAJ 

1 . A contemptuous term applied to a person. 

1602 B. JoNsoN Poeiast. v. in, A couple of condemn'd 

caitiue calumnious Cargo’s. 

2 . As an exclamation or imprecation. 

3:607 G. Wilkins Miseries Enf. Marr, iv. in Hazl. Dods- 
ley IX, 533 But cargo I my fiddlestick cannot play without 
rosin. 3613 Albuniaz. in (1780) VII. 251 Twenty 

pound a year For three good lives? Cargo i hm Trincalo I 
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Ca-rgoose. [app. f. Carr sb.^ + Goose : the 
bird breeds in meres and fens ; cf. earn swallow i\ 

A name for the Crested Grebe. 

1677 Charleton Exerc. de Nomin. Animal. 107 Avis 
qusedam anate paulo major.. agri Cestrensis incolis (ubi 
frequens est) a Cargoes dicta. 3789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France IL 232 Why there are no., cargeese upon these 
lakes nobody informs me. 3879 Johns Brit. Birds 609/2. 
t Cargiiedy cargedy a. Naut. Obs. [? cf. F. 
carguerlo charge, lade (Cotgr.).] In High-cargued 
or -carged ; which is found also in the form high- 
charged, and appears to be the same high-carved. 
The original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged (-cadged) has been suggested: cf. Cage 4c, 
Cage-work 2. 

_ 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 105 The Persian galleys, be- 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of stereage. 1391 
Raleigh Last Fight Rev.{h.x\r.) 19 So huge and high carged 
was the Spanish Ship. 

So (high.) Cargeing vbl. sb. \ 

^ 1618 Raleigh Lett. (1651) 131 I'he high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many ill qualities, 
f Cariacare. Obs. Put for the Vulgate cari- 
carum ‘of dried figs’ (1 Sam. xxv. 18). [L. cdrica^ 
3483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 67/1, ii C masses of cariacares. 

Carian, obs. form of Carrion. 
t Ca'idatCy v. Obs. [f. Cari-es + -ate, prob. 
after F, carter : see -ate.] trans. To affect with 
caries or decay. 

Hence Ca'riated ///, a., decayed, carious. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 24 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. x. 139 And 
cariate the very bones. 3758 J. S. Le Dran's Ohserv. Surg. 
(1771) 20 The Hole of the Cariated Alveol. 

Caria*tie, a . : for Caryatidic. 

1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. (1818) 107 Cariatic 
columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Cariatid, -al, etc. : see Caryatid. 

Carib (kse-rib). In 6 pi. caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. [a. Sp. caribe : see Cannibal.] One of 
the native race which occupied the southern islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery : in earlier 
times often used with the connotation of cannibal. 

*535 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. i. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, whiche 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesche. 3578 T. N. tr. 
Conq. W. India 4 Others .. looking for death, and to be 
eaten of the Cariues. 1602 Metarnorph. Tabacco tCollier) 
10 Which at the Caribes banquet gouern’st all, And gently 
rul’st the sturdiest Caniball. 1876 Bancroft H ist. U. S. 
VI. xlii. 259 The oppressed and en.slaved Caribs. 

Hence Oa'ribal a, (after cannibal') ; Caribbe*azi 
a. and sb., applied to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between tbem and the main- 
land; Caribee* (*= Carib). 

3849 Carlyle Disc. Nigger Question 37 Under the in- 
competent Caribal (what we call ‘Cannibal') possessors. 
3719 De Foe Crusoe (yZiZ) 319 Their battles with the Carib- 
beans. Ibid. (1858) 320 How 300 Caribbees came and in- 
vaded them. 3777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 449 
A Caribbean canoe. Ibid. II . 450 The Caribbees still use 
two distinct languages. 

Caribou, cariboo (kjerib/ 7 *)- Also carr-. 
[Canadian F. caribou : prob. of native American 
origin.] The North- American Reindeer. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {xZ6‘2) I. n. v. 336 The North 
Americans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. i (1864) 11 Deer and 
carribou, or reindeer, are taken here in the winter.^ 3879 
Ld. Dunraven in xgtk C. July 63 'Ihe American Cariboo is 
identical with the reindeer of Europe. 

11 Carica'do. Obs. Also carr-. [prob. £ It. 
caricare to load, caricata a loading : see -ado.] 
A movement in fencing. 

3595 Saviolo Fraciice'Yxiz., You maie vse a caricado. 
3399 Marston Sat. 227 The carricado, with th' enbrocata. 
t CaricatU'ra. Ohs. Also 8 carri-, carra-, 
8-9 cara-. [It. ; lit ‘charge’, ‘loading’, f. cari- 
care to charge, load, exaggerate. Superseded in 
English by caricatured] 

1. Caricature i. 

^1682 Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracis 'zqj Pieces and 
Draughts in Caricatura. 1690 Sir 7 ', Brozme's Let. to 
Friend § 10 note. When men's faces are drawn with resem- 
blance to some other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatura. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv, I 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print shops, 1829 
CvvussmGHAM Brit. Paint. I. 187 Heidegger . . had a face 
beyond the reach of caricatura, 

2. CAErCATURB 2, 

373a Hughes Sped. No, 537 r 2 Those burlesque Pictures, 
which the Italians call Caracaiura's ; where the Art con- 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted Proportions and aggra- 
vated Features, some distinguishing Likene.ss of the Per- 
son. 3733 Chesterf. Lett. 10 May, Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas. 38x4 J. CAVvemva Calcograpk. The 
multiplicity of caracaturas of my person already appeared, 
b. « Cabioatukb 2 b, 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. v. § ao Nothing is easier than to 
make a Caricatura (as the Painters call it) of ai^ Profession 
upon Earth. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope TI. viii, 42 A 
caricatura of Cowley. 1783 W. F. Martyn Mag. IL 
172 Their plays being mere extravagant caricaturas. 

= Caricature 3 . 

3752 {title) Lusus Naturse, or Carracaturas of the present 
Age. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 11 . 333 Everything 
appears to me a caricatura of Londom 1809 (?• Rev. I. 347 
j Who can believe such a caricatura . . ever existed % 


CABICOUS, 

4 . attrib. 

1680 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend § 10 What Caricatura 
Draughts Death makes upon pined Faces. 3682 — Chr. 
Mor. iiu 14 Caricatura representations. 

Caricatural (k^TikatiuoTal), a. [f. Carica- 
ture + -AL.] Of the nature of caricature, resem- 
bling a caricature. 

3883 Daily News 4 May 5/4 This caricatural biography 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 1882 Illustr. Loud. News 25 Mar. 
278 To adorn the boulevards by their caricatural presence. 

Caricature (kse-rikatiueJi), sb. [a. F. cari- 
cature, ad. It. caricatura, w^hich it has super- 
seded in English. The stress was, and is often 
still, on u, esp. in the verb and derivatives cari- 
caiuring, etc.] 

1 . In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of persons or things by exaggeration of their most 
characteristic and strifang features. 

1827 Macaulay Machiav., Ess. (3851) I. 50 The best por- 
traits are perhaps those in virhich there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. 1850 Leitch tr. Milller's Anc. Art § 33. 4 A 
thorough destniction of beauty and regularity by exagge- 
rated characterizing is caricature. 3863 W right ( title , His- 
tory of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 
b. transf. of literary description, etc. 

3873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. i. 5 Stories .. which . . 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in his 
character. 

2 . A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
which the characteristic features of the original are 
exaggerated with ludicrous effect. 

3748 H. Walpole Let. G. Montagu 25 July, They look 
like caricature.s done to expose them, xy^ Stoker in Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 207 A pleasant caricature of 
Lady Archer is lately come out._ 3826 Syd. Smith VYks. 
(1859) 11 . 88/1 You may draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 3883 Lloyd ^< 5 /; St F'lenv^ II. 128 His marked 
features stood out so strongly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. 

b. trims/, of literary or ideal representation. 

3736 Connoisseur No. 114 Their ideal caricatures have 
perhaps often repre.sented me lodged at lea.st three stories 
from the ground. 3843-44 Emerson Ess. Norn. ^ Realism 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 254 If you criticise a fine genius, the odds 
are that you are , . censuring your own caricature of him. 
3853 Marsden Early Purit. 245 An early Puritan comes 
down to us as a distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
represented in the next century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies. 

3 . An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1767 Sir T. Meredith \xi Bur'ke's Corr. (1844) 1 . 129 You 
are a caricature of St. I'komas, not to believe, till you saw, 
what I could do in an election. 1839 W. Irving Wolfert's 
R. (1855) 166 Where they were .served with a caricature of 
French cookery. 3860 Smiles Self-Help ix. 251 The monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4 :. attrib. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) ito A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow. ^ 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xl. 365 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Caricature (see prec.)j 'V. [£ the sb. Cf. F. 
caricature}'.] 

trans. To represent or portray in caricature ; to 
make a grotesque likeness of. 

3762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Faint. IV. iv. (R.> 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form of a canonical bear. 1760 Lyttelton Dial. 
Dead IV, He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand. 1833 Ruskin Stones Yen. (1874) I, 
App. 398 The appointed fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to caricature whatever they imitated, 
b. transf. and fg. To burlesque. 

3749 Smollett Gz/ A*/. 431 It would be caricaturing the 
peerage to confer it on me. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. 
vii. (1873) 307 The Faith once given to the saints is griev- 
ously caricatured. 

tience (from sb. and vb.) Caricatu’rable a . ; 
Caricatured//'/, a . ; fCaricaturely adv. ; “tCa- 
ricaturer ( = Caricaturist) ; CaricatTi.ria.g vbl. 
sb. : Caricaturislx a. (For pronnne. see the sb.) 

1^6 Rev. 31 July 170 A grotesque and caricaturable 
ugliness. 18x3 Examiner 5 Apr. 223/1 Those caricatured 
rogues which give eclat to celebrated plays. 1863 Public 
Opin. 28 Jan. 304 It is the caricatured crinolines that have 
brought their originals into disfavour. 17S9MACKLIN Love 
a la Mode u i. (17931 10 His manner ., has something so 
caricaturely risible in it. 3738 Motithly Rev. 319 The most 
eminent Caracaturers of these times. Ibid. x\ll the humour- 
ous effects of the fashionable manner of Caracaturing, 3859 
Dickens T. Tzoo Cities n. xiv, With beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and infinite caricaturing of w'oe. 
18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 401 Either that . . they are rude or 
weak, caricaturLsh or insufficient. 

Ca ricatuTist- [£ Caricature + -ikt ; or a, 
F. caricattiristed] One who practises caricature. 

3798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne i, 8 Exaggeration is also the 
art of caricaturists. 3863 Wright Hist. Caricature xxvm. 
r (a, 8^5) 480 Gillray was, beyond all others, the great political 
caricaturist of lus age. 1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Or. IL 
ix. 156 Aristophanes, .was a brilliant caricaturist. 

Carxees, plural of Carex, sedge. 

Carick(e, carik(e, obs. forms of CarRxICK. 
Carico'grapliy. [f. Carex, m7'zV-+-(o)GRAPHY, 
after pure Gr. compounds.] A description of the 
genus Carex and its species. 

1846 in Worcester. 3864 Webster cites Dewey. 
Caricoas (kse'rikos), a. [£ L. cdrica a kind of 
dry fig + -ous.] Resembling a fig. 
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i:730-<S Bailey, Caricous (with Surgeons) a swell- j 

Ing resembling the figure of a fig. xys® iu Chambers CycL 
*847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Carie. Obs. perhaps CaERY sh. load. 

<ri3oo Kn Alis, 669s With besauns, a thousand camaiks; 

Y wol geve the gymmes, and byghes, Ten thousand caries. 

Garie^n, obs. form of Carry v.y Care v. 

rare~~^, [f. Caries + -ed. Cf. 

F. ca7'ze,\ Affected with caries, decayed. 

1884 Vern. Lee Eu^hor, 1 . 181 Unfleshed, caried carcases. 

Carien, obs, form of Careion. 

Caries (ke^Tiifz). [L. caries. Cf. F. carui\ 
a. Pathol, Decay of the bones or teeth, b. 
Bot. Decay of vegetable tissue. ^ 

1634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg-, xix. ay The excremen- 
titious humours . , to wit the matter of the Caries. 1655 Cul- 
PEBPER Rk/eriws 11. xv. 89 A Caries or foulness of the Bone. 
tZ^TomCycL Ami. L 746/1 Caries.. attacks the cranium 
in common with the rest of the osseous system. i 8 S 9 J* 
Tomes Denial Surg. 305 The enamel and the dentine are 
the tissues, .affected by caries. 

Hence f CaTiea’d. ppl. a. 

*634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xxix. (1678) 689 His 
kg all ulcered, and ail the hones cariez’d and rotten. 

11 Carillon (kaTzlyoh, -z‘yoh). [Fr. ; t ‘ med.L. 
qiiadi^ilim-ein a quaternary, because carillons were 
formerly rang on four bells ’ (Litlr^) ; cf. It. quad- 
^a crue, troupe, compinie’ (Florio) ; but 
some think iht carillon was orig. the melody.] 

1 . ‘ A set of bells so hung and arranged as to be 
capable of being played upon either by manual 
action or by machinery’ (Grove). 

1836 Fcim. Tour S. Holland iir A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1854 Badham Haheut. 
377 Adjust to each a little carillon of bells. xSya Lllacombe 
Bells of Ch. X. 349 There are in the tower of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp two Carillons . . accords or harmonies of lour 
and six notes can be played on them. 

2 . An air or melody played on the bells. 

1803 Rees Cycly Carillons^ a species of chimes frequent 
in the Low Countries, played on a number of bells. 1873 
Longf. EUzabeih Pref. 8r When ceased the httk carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower The important transit ot 
the hour. 1879 Dowden Southey iv. 83 Flanders . . where 
the carillons ripple from old spires. 

3 . A musical instrument, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal of bells. 

18x9 Rees Cyd. VI, Carillmy is likewise the name of a 
small keyed instrument to imitate a peal of hand bells. 
xStS Hiles Catech, Organ x. (1878) 9^ The Canllon lin the 
organ] is a series of sonorous steel bars. i88x C, A. Ld wards 
Organs iiZ In Mr. Holmes’ organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon are all three commanded from the fourth clavier. 
Hence !1 CarilloniaeTi-r. [Fr.] ^ 

x*rjz Burney Pres. Si. Pitts, 15 The Canllonneur was 
literally at work, and hard work indeed it must be. ^ 
Haweis Musk 4 - Mor. nr. iii. 472 T'he best living canllon- 
neurs. 1879 Grove Did. Mus. L 593 As canlloneur his 
duties were to play, .to keep the chimes m tune and to set 
fresh tunes, .on the drum of the carillon. 

It CSfrina (kS.r^i'na), Zool. and Boi. [L. car'ztza 
keel] Applied to various structures of the form 
of a keel or ridge; esp. a. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; b. the 
median ridge on the mericerp of an umbelliferous 
fruit; c. the medinn ridge on the sternum of 
birds ; d. the dorsal single plate of the shell of 
Cirripecles ; e. the vertebral column of an embryo. 
{Svd. Soc. Lex.) , ^ , 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcckn.y Carinay is a Term msed . . 
by the Anatomists for the first Rudiments of the intire 
Vertebrae, as they appear in a Chicken’s Lmbryo. .because 
it is crooked in the form of the Keel of a Ship. X774 Garden 
in Phil. 'Pram. LXV. 104 This cariria, or keel, is very dis- 
tinguishable . . by its thinness, its apparent laxness. 1828 
Stark Klem.NaLHisi. U. 187 Dorsal carma prolonged and 
pointed. 1843 Gray Sirud. Boi. (1880) 185 In a Papiliona- 
ceous Corolla, .the two anterior (petals]. . partly cohering to 
form a prow-shaped body, the Carina or Keel. X872 Nichol- 
son Paheont. 151 The compartment at the end_of the shell 
where the animal thru.stsout itscirrated limbs, is called the 
‘ Carina k 1872 Oliver Ekm. BoL App. 304 Aim roundish, 
converging, .shorter than the compressed, curved canna. 

Cariual (karnimal), a. Zool. and Bot. [i prec. 
4- -Ah.] rtntaiuing to the carina ; see prec. 

1873 NicnoL.soN PaLeont. 151 The carinal Margin. ^1873 
Oi ivFR Idem. Bot. 5L 181 The carinal ridges are opposite 10 
t'he stamens. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 293 ihe 
carinal and the rostral compartments. 

ij Gaarisiaslia (ka*riue»**ria). Zool. [f. carma 
keel] A genii.s cjf lieteropodous Molluscs, hav- 
ing tfie heart and liver protected by a small and 
delicate shell of glassy transluccncy, known to 
collectors as Glass Nautilus and Venus’s Slipper. 

184.7 CARPKHTEit ZtwL Dawson Earth and 

iHun W, 76 TliO'-,e singular inolluscuu.s i,wnnmcrs by fin or 

float known to zoologists as. .Carinartas. , „ . r 3 t 

CfpriBate (kiuTin/t), a, Zool. and Bot. lad. D. 
rarmaf-usy I mrlmTre: see next, and -ate-,] 
Furnished with a Caihka or ridge ; keeled. ^ 
*78* Kekr in Phil. Tram, LX XL 374 1 lie back is cari- 
mmi the bHIy flat. *876 Harley Mlai. Mlcd. 39* heaves 

liiiear. .smooth, cluinnclcd a!»ove,p:arii«ate below. 

Hence Cari»a*to-, com it. I L. carnmins. , 

g gi ri Dana Zoopk. (18481 327 Lobes carinato-angular. Joai. 
if';n Kxie!ior(>ft«i..ttudy carinato-Htrialc „ 

CJariaate v. Zool and Lot. [f. D- 

mrituii- ppL stetn of mrmare to lumish wit.T a 


keel (or shell), f. carma keel : see -ate 8.] ^ trans. 
To furnish with a carina, keel, or central ridge. 

Hence Ca-riaiated ppl. a., keeled, ridged; ^ 
Carinate a. ; Oa^riuLating* ppl. a., ? forming a 
carina ; €ariaia-tion, a keei-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling a keel. „ „ . 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XX. 324 The Stalk is 
round and carinated. 1880 Watson in Jml, Ltnn.Soc. Xy. 
No. 84, 228 Two threads whose prominence 
nates each whorl. 1788 Gray in Phil. Tram, LXXIX. 28 
Carinated scales, .a character of venomous Serpents. 1040 
Dana Zooph. 384 The twelve large cannatmg lamellae. 
Watson in Jrul. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. lU Each whorl . . 
projects in an angular carination, 1881 — iota. No. 87. 41 1: 
The line of the tubercles forms a rather acute cannation. 
’tCarine. Obs. [a, F. carine L. carhza.\ Keel. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.y Carinsy the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Hotvel. 1678 in Phillips. 

Carine, obs. form of Careen. 

Carinsf (kea-rin), vbl. sb. [f. Care v. +-ingLj 
T he action of the verb Cane. 

1543 Grimalde Cicero's Ojfces n. (1558) 87 No painful- 
nesse, no diligenccj no caring. X607 Hikron Wks, L 3*8 
A caring and studying to prooue what is the good will of 
God. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. vi. xxxy, Damtie joyes 
laugh at white-headed caring, a 1797 H. Walpole Lett. 
1. 39 (L.) If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the god of caring for one. 

Carino-, comb, form ol Caetna, keel. 

1872 Nicholson Palaeoni. 151 The one nearest the carina, 
*carino-laterar, 

Cariocli, obs. form of Caeochb. 

Carion, obs. form of Carrion. 
tCario-se, Obs. rare-K [pA.'L. canos-usy 
{. cariesl\ « Cartou.s. . 

176a Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LIL 585 The os calcis, 
and astragalus, are both of them cariose. 

Cariosity (ka-‘ri|/7-siti). Pathol, [ad. mod.L. 
catidsitat-enzy i. cariosus rotten, carious.] Carious 
state or condition ; a carious formation. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. xviU 130 Moist medicaments ate 
not to bee applied to bone-s, because they cause canqsitie. 
1746 AmMiQ in Phil. 'Pratts. XLIV. 199 A. .Cariosity in 
the Body of the Os Humeri, ^ ^ 

Carious (ke'^uios), a. [ad. F. carzeux (rath c. 
in Par6), or L. cazdos-us, i. caries : see -ous.] 

1. Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc. : Affected with 

caries, decayed. , . 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, iv- ly. 309 Finding the 
bone carious. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. RPed. 357 A rmten or 
carioiLS tooth. 1831 Youatt Horse viu. (1847) 202 Carious 
or hollow teeth are occasionally . .seen, 

2 . transf. Decayed ; rotten with dry rot. 

1530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 295 My cariouse bodye to be be- 
ride in the Trenyte qweir. 1832 Peg. Subst. Pood 49 1 he . . 
carious grains are . . often housed with the sound gram. 
1842 BlacEw. Mag. LI. 286 Fire racing along the old carious 
timbers. *848 Ruskin Plod. Paint. 1 . Pref. 37 1 he earth 
yields and Ambles beneath his foot . . (or its substance is 
white, hollow, and carious. 

Hence Cariousness. , . . . 

18x8 Art Present Feet 116 A cariousness which has ren- 
dered the amputation of one or more toes . . necessary, 
t CaritaWy, =«CharitabIiY. 

xKVi More Debdl. Salem Wks. 073/1 To do otherwise 
truly and caritably their duty. IPerh. only a misprint.] 


ruly and caritaoiy tneir outy. ircru. 

Caritative (kmTit<?5tiv), a. [f, L. carztat-ent 
charity + -IVE.] Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
dency. Cf. Charitative. , 

1884 M. Kaufmann in Cd. Words 617 Thus by a carita- 
tive system’ — a term first introduced into text books of 
political economists by Wagner~to secure social peace. 

F Ca'SfTfey* Obs. [ad. L». cdritdSy -dtetzZf f. cat us 
dear. Cf. Charity, Cherty.] Dearness, dearth. 

IS30 St, Papers Hen. VIip 1 . 367 A gret emystye in Ralye 
of ail maner of grayn. 1620 V enner k ta k ^da ui. 36 Not- 
withstanding the raritie and caritie of it. 1056 Blount 
Glossogr.y Carityy dearth, scarcity, dearness. 

Cariune, obs. form of Carrion. 

Cark (kaik), sh. Obs. ox arch. Also 4-5 carke, 
kark(e. [a, AF. karkcy karky a northern F. form 
of carchOy charchCy hearing the same relation to 
karkierjcarchier, charchier (see next), that charge 

does to chargier. , - ^ . 

The pretended OE. ^cearcy carcy care and its deriva- 
tives in Bosworth are baseless figments. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic.] 

1 1 . (?) A load ; a weight of 3 or 4 cwt. Obs. 

a X30O f Riley Lib. A lb. {1859) ^23 De Scawinga, Qe toutz 
les avers des queux serra prys custume par karke, doit ie 
karke poysera iiii centaines . . kark du grem m centames,] 
J473 Ada Audit. 31 (JamD, li tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
a pok of madyr. a iSo® Arnolde Chrm. {18111 99 A karke 
7pepS. Akarkofg^^er. The kark therof 

wey iij. C. cxSSoSiR J. Balfour U 754) 87 (Jam.) 

B'or ane hundreth carkes of kelles at the enme ij, at the 
furthcoming ii. 1*^37 Cowell /nierj^.i Carhe seemeth to 
be a quantity of wool! whereof thirtie make a Sarpler, 27 H 
VI cap. 2. fsome error — the word there is sackes.] Hence 
in Termesde la Leyy Blount, Phillip^ JBailey, etc.) 

1 2 . Charge, burden of responsibility. Obs , 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20790 (Cote.) He wil aoght tak pe cark 

charge] on him. CX330 Arth. Ih MerL 2952 This 
Lh seuen saunfall, The cark hadde of katayf. 
Gmmlyn 760, I see that al the cark sc^l fallen on myn 
heed. ^Xi58o Babington Exp. LorePs Prayer 14S 

Thera that haue any great cark vpon tbeir hands. 

a. That which burdens the spirit, trouble ; heme, 
troubled state of mind, distress, anxiety ; anxious 
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solicitude, labour, or toil. (In later use generally 
coupled with care.^ arch. . r j • 

c lias E. E. A Hit. P. B. 4 Fayre formez my^t he fynde m 
forlblering his speche & in he contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. Ibid. C. 265 He knew vche a cace [? care] and kmk pat 
hym lymped. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 13s He quath. .hue 
thousand to be hospitale, for be^ ytert in karke. C1449 
Pecock Repr. in. xv. 377 'This seid cark and caring & 
attendaunce is miche more in a man for that he hatn wyt 
& children. 1342 Boorde Dyetary v. (1870) 240 Euer m 
carcke & care, for his purse wyll euer be bare. 1567 Drant 
Horace Epist. n. ii, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyle, such soking carke, and spyte. 2390 Sfenser P. Q. 

1. 1. 44 Downe did lay His heavie head, devoid e of careful 
carke. 1626 Massinger Rom, Actor n . i, What then follows 
all your carke & caring ? 1639 H. Ainsworth Annot. Ps. 

X 4 He woundeth himselfe with his greedy carke. X84S- 6 
Longf. Nttremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. 

t 4 :. Care, heed, pains. Obs. 

i4Sa Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 78 The gret carke that they 
had of her riches .. and imoderate carke of her kynnefolke. 
1S49 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Phil. iii. i, I haue with 
muche carke and care oftentymes warned you. XS7 | Wool- 
ton Chr. Man. 66 The cark & care whmh Gods Spirit . . 
i taketh that justice may overcome. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
■ i. xxiv. (1632) 61 The carke and care men tooke about good 
husbandry. r t 

Cark (kark), v. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n, 
karke-n, is identical in form with ONF. carkier, 
karkier, carquier, qarkkry later (and mod. Pic.) 
carker (in other dials, carder, carchier, charchier') 
to load, buixlen -.-late L. caredre, contr. f. carricare 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate lorm 
chargier, in ONF. carguer, cargier, to Charge).] 
y 1 , tratzs. To load, burden; also, to charge or 
impose as a charge upon. Obs. ^ 

« 1300 Cursor M. 8253 (0011.) It was sua karkid karked, 
C. cherged, T. charged], ilka bow, wid lef, and flour, and 
fruit, enow. Ibid. 23002 pai sal haue na might yp to win, 
Sua heui carked of hair .sin, 1330 Brunne Chron. iio 
Anober oth . .be clergie did him karke. 1340 Ayenb. xsZ pe 
ilke. .bet na^t ne hej? bote bane nhicke y-carkedmiid zenne 
dyadlich. Ibid. 142 pe milde herten y-caiked mid bornes of 

ssarpnesse of penonce. X393 Langl. / 1 G. iv. 472 onal 
nober kyng ne kny^t , . Ouer-cark be comune. 

2 . To burden with care, burden as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 
Obs. or arch . ; but see Carking ppl, a. 
a X300 Cursor M, 5654 l?an bai ware carked iv.r, fillud] m 
bat kind [Egypt] wit care. Ibid. 23994 (Gott.) Bot carked. 
fc. charked, F. carkid] sua i was wid care. Ibid. 24233 
pou cark be noght sa fast wit car. ^1330 A rtk. ^ Merl. 
4464 The king Cradelman Was soure carked and alle his 
man. 1830 Tennyson Dirge 8 Thee nor carketh care nor 

^ To be anxious, be full of anxious thought, 

fret oneself ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 
Obs. or arch. „ , . , , 

*1400 in Wright Lyric P.%vi. 54 For '“7? 
ant care. 1530 Palsgr. 476 , 1 carke, I care, I take thoimht, 
% chagrine. xsgfi Abp. Parker Psalter xxxvi ArgL, How 
he careth and carkth for his ly their gayne. 1580 Tusser 
Hnsb.K^Z^Z) 209 To carke [ed. i 573 carp] and care, and euer 
bare . . What life it is. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xix. 
X. 136 Constantius . . sat carking [L. curantem} fXiA musing 
upon the matter. 1649 Blithe Eng. Dnpfpsu Impr. (1652) 
70 He need neither Moyle nor Carke as he did before, a 1677 
Barrow Wks. 17x6 L 54 A covetous man . carking 

about his bags. 173® Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 20 Old Buba- 
ls ctnrvmcr. and cheatinsT, that his 


about ms Dags, 173a ...a 

lion in the city is carking, starving, and cheating,^ that ms 
son may drink, game, and keep mistre.sses. X848 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke's Song for sluggards cark and moil ( 

1 4. In weakened sense (cl. Care v) : To take 
thought or care, busy oneself. Obs. 

atoje Joseph A rim. 30 pei carke for here herbarwe. 
c lAZoPallad. on Husb. iv. 701 b'or boles eke now tyme is 
forto kark. 1602 2nd Pt. Rdurnfr, Pernass.ni. v. ' Arb.) 47 
Our doting sires, Carked and cared to haue vs lettered. 1003 
End. Mourn. Garm. in Select, fr. HarL Mtsc, (xjgz) 207 
To cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot tend themselves. 

1 6 . ? (Morris explains ‘ to produce ’,) Obs. rare. 
1340 Ayenb. 230 A donghel bet ne carkeb* .bote bornes and 
netlen. L, 

Cark- in various words : see Garc-. 
Carke-cloth: see Care-cloth. 
fCaTket- Obs. Also 6-7 carcat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. Carcanet, rar-iwA] »Carcanet, 

IS-. Songs Costume (1849)9^ Thair colte, carats, and 
hals beidi^ *s8o Hollyband Treas, 
autre bague pendant au col, a coUer or carket. ito3 Phf 
lotus xxrai, For to decoir ane Carkat craif That cumlie 
Collour bane. x8i4 Discipline III. 26 (Jam.) There .s a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds. ^ 

t Ca-rkful, Obs. \ [f. Cark sb. + -eul.] Full 
of care or trouble ; anxious. ,, j 

r i449 Pecock Repr. in. xv. 377 Ouer thouBtful and ouer 
carkful. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 60 Ouer carkefulle 
ofhys bodely helbe. . 

Obs. ox arch. [f. Cark v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Cark ; grieving, 
being anxious ; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. ^ 
xtt8?G0L.DiNo Calvin on Deut. cxxxun. 844 They which 
are inaried . , must needes be giuen uuer to many cares 
and carkings. « 1839 W. Whateley Prototypes i. vi. (1640) 
73 Without any further carking and perplexity of mmd 
^^59 GentL CalL v. 4x4 Tbose carkings and solicitudes to 
wSch needier persons are expend. *691 .1 avlor 

Behmens Tkreef Life xyii. 312 Distrustful 
toiling 1861 P. Young Daily Read, ccxvi. 75 With ali 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 
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CarHng (Ika-Jkig), ///. a. Oh. or arcL [f. as 
prec. That carks. 

1 , An attribute of care, or the like : Burdening, 
distressing, grieving, wearing, fretting. 

<?iS6s T. Robinson Mary Ma^d, Ixviii, Solace in her 
hrest no place can finde, For carkzng care doth all delights 
together binde. 1748 Thomson Cast. IndoL 11. i, Ate up 
with carking care & penurie. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixiv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

% Of persons : a. Fretting, anxious j b. Toiling, 
moiling ; C. Miserly, niggardly. 

1567 Brant Horace Epist. ii. C iij, Duke Nestor, sillie 
carking segge. 1579 Twyne Physicke agst. Fort. ii. Ixxxiii. 
266 a, A labouryng and carkyng man, whose lyfe ought to 
be a patterne of all quietnesse, 1600 Heywood i Edw.IF^ 
Wks. 1874 1 . 21 Whose recreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
scars, Thicker than any carking craftsmans score. 1720 
Welton Sn^er. Son oj^ God II. xv. 402 Who are so ex- 
tremely carking and caring about this Life. 1748 Richard- 
son (iSii) VIII. Ixxi. 33X Immensely rich and 

immensely carking. 1750 Berkeley Patriotism § 22 1 bycus 
is a carking, griping, clqsefisted fellow. 1789 D. Davidson 
Seasons 62. (Jam.) List’ning to the chirp O* wandring mouse, 
or moudy’.s carkin hoke. 

t Ca-rMugly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
Anxiously, Iretiully, solicitously. 

1611 CoTGR., Chagrinementt pensiuely, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts ir Be ye not 
anxiously, distrustfully, carkingly careful for the things of 
this life. 1636 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. xvi. 193 Neither 
immoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them up. 
s66o S. Fisher Rtisticks Alann Wks. (1670) 326 Your .. 
false I'ranslations ye are so carkingly careful of. 

Carl, carle ika.il), sbX Also 4-7 karl(e, 5 
karll, 6 carril, cairls, earll. [a. ON. karl (Sw. 
Da. kart) man, male, freeman, man of the people ; 
found in OE., from the lime of the Danish kings, 
in hiis-carl^ later also in buise-carl, and carlman, 
but not as a separate word. ON. karl=OB.G. 
charal, karl, MHO. karl:—QTt\xt, type ^karlo-z, 
OHG. had also charlo, MHG. charle, karle 
OTeut. type ^karlon-. Besides these the LG. 
dialects have an ablaut form repr. an OTeut. type 
*kerio-z^ viz. OE. ceorl (from cerl), MDu. kerel, 
kerle, Du. kerel, MLG. kerle {ythtnct mod G. kerl), 
Bris. tzerl : see Chukl. The form karl appears 
as the proper name Karl, OE. Ca 7 'l, L. Cai'olus, 
Fr. and Eng. Charles : cf. Chaeles’ Wain.] 

1 . A man of the common people ; more particu- 
larly a countryman, a husbandman, arch. 

[1000 See House-c.arl, Bus-carl, Carman uJ. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 226 Stalwart karli.s . . and wycht. 
Jbid. X. 158 He wes a .stout carle and a sture. «r 2386 
Chaucer ProL 545 The Mellere was a stout carl for the 
none.s. 1:1425 Wyntoun Crofi. vin. xi. 90 Thai sparyt 
nowther carl na page, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carle or 
chorle, rusiktis, c 1450 JSterlin xi. 167 They saugh come 
a grete karl thourgh the medowes. 2509 Barclay Skip of 
FoolesMs'^os 159 Fy® rurall carles, awake I say and rise. 
c 2S5o6m J . 'BALVovns.Praciicks 510 ( Jam. )Cairles,and men 
of mean conditioun. 2532 Huloet, Churle or carle of the 
countrey, rusticus. 2757 Dyer Fleece n. 435 They clothe 
the mountain carl or mariner. 2820 Scott Monast. xvii, It 
seems a.s if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened a 
gentleman. 2822 Joanna ’^hxui.ye.Malconts Heir xii. 2 By 
lord and by carle forgot. 2876 Morris Sigurd 11. 87 And 
kings of the caries are these. 

t b. esp. A bondman, a villain ; cf. Chcel. Obs. 
(after 1500 blending with prec.) 

a 2300 Cursor M, 29444 toJ>er . es woman, carl o feild, 
and child }?at es wit-in eild. c 2400 Cato's Morals 313 in 
Cursor M. p. 1673 If }jou haue carlis bo^t to serue ie in ]>i 
}303t, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Carle or chorle, bondeman 
or woman, sertms nativus, seroa nativa. c 2440 York 
Myst, XI. iQi We are harde halden here als carls vndir J)e 
kyng. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 248/2 He tormented a 
uylayn or a carle for the couetyse of hys good. 2330 Palsgr. 
203/2 Carle, chorle, uilain. ^ 2549 CompL Scot, xvii. 144 
The discriptione of ane vilaine iquhilk ve cal ane carl in 
our scottis langagek [2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 
(1862) 140 The oath of a- . king's thane, being of equal avail 
with, that of .six carles or peasants.} 

2 . Hence, A fellow of low birth or rude manners ; 
a base fellow ; a churl. In later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 
chiedy with appropriate epithets. Sc. (k^rl ) or arch. 

a x$qo Cursor M. 23808 ‘ pou carl, qui brekes pou vr lau.* 
1:1323 E. E. A Hit. A B, 876 An out-comlyng, a carle, we 
kytte of pyn heued. c 2400 Yvjaine Gaw. 559 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn. 2476 Sir J, Paston Lett. III, 163 
They weer ffrowarde karlys. 2326 Skelton Magnyf, 2844 
A knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. 2349 Compl. 
Scotl. xvii. 146 Thai that var vicius &: couuardis, var reput 
for vilainis ande carlis. 2397 xst Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
y. L 2479 Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattm sute, 2728 
Thomson Hymn to May (R.), I deem that carl, by beauty's 
pow'r unmov'd Hated of heav'n. 2818 Scott Hri. Midi, 
xvii, ‘ Y e donnard caile 2829 — Demonol. iv. 123 Wrinkled 
carles and' odious hags. 2882_ Miss Fothergill KUh ^ K. 
xiii, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him. 

b. Spec. One who is churlish or mean in money 
matters ; a grabber ; a niggard. Now only Sc. 

2542 Brinklow Compl, ii. (1874) 9 Another rich covetos 
carl, 2564 Becon Jewell of foye Wks. n. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. 2393 T. Nashe Christ* s T. 
53 None is so much the thieues mark as the myser and 
the Carle. 2S97-'8 Bp. Hall Sat. ii. iv. 34 The liberal man 
should Hue, and carle should die. 2642 Rogers Haaman 
354, I will not say, as a Carle lately did, of great wealth, I 
shall dye a beggar. i730' 6 Bailey s.v,, An old Carle, an 
old doting, covetous hunks, a surly niggard. 2733 Richard- 


son Grandison (1781) II. xxxvi. 342 Mercantile carle. 2837 
R. Nicoll Poems (2843^ 90 He was a carle in his day, And 
siccar bargains he could male, 

3 . Without any specific reference to rank or 

manners, but usually including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometimes of roughness ; =» 
Fellow. Sc. [Cf. 2373-86 in 2.] 

a 1330 ChrisHs Kirke Gr. xxi. The carlis with clubbis coud 
udir quell. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. 1. xxxi. 
74 If he be a lusty Carle. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 
I. 84 The night was cauld, the carle was wat. 2794 Burns 
The Carles of Dysart, Up wi' the carles o’ Dysart, And the 
lads o' Bubkhaven, 2798 Wordsw. P. Bell i. xvii, He was 
a carl as wild and rude As ever hue-and-cry pursued. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vii, The town hold me a hot-headed 
carle. 1857 J. Wilson Chr. North I. 156 A rosy-cheeked 
carle, upwards of six feet high. 2838 M. Porteous Soutef 
Johnny 7 A blither cantier cai'l. 

b. Sc. To play carl again : * to return a stroke, 
to give as much as one receives ’ (Jamieson). 

2862 in Hislop Prop. Scotl. 161 Play carle wi’ me again. 

4 . « Carl hemp, q. v. 

6, attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib. or in 
apposition : That is or acts as a carl ; knavish. 

c 2430 Erie of Tolous 1081 Thou carle inonke, wyth all thy 
gynne . . Hur sorowe schalt thou not cees. 2393 Pkele Order 
Garter Wks. 1829 II. 238 The carl Oblivion stol’n from 
Letheslake. 

b. In sense of * male ’, as carl cat, carl crab ; 
earl doddie, a flowering stalk of ribgrass, scabious, 
etc. (cf. curl doddy ) ; also Carl hemp. Cabman 2. 

(The asserted occurrence of carl-catt, carlftc^ol, etc. in 
OE. appears to be an error : they have not been found by 
us even in ME.) 

c 2603 Montgomerie Flyting 670 Carle cats weepe vinegar 
with their eine. 2692 Ray N. C. JVds. (E, D. S.) Carl-cat, 
a boar or he-cat. 2803 Sir R. Sibbald Fife 132 (Jam.) The 
common sea-crah. .the male they call the Carle crab. 2868 
G. Macdonald R, Falconer I. 65 ‘ He kneipit their heids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies 

Carl, sbP dial. [Cf. Carl z'.^] 

1 . - Cabling 2. 

2875 Robinson Whiih^f Gloss. (E. D. S.) Carlings or Carls. 
are gray peas steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat. .'They are eaten on the second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called * Care Sunday ’. 

2 . Carl Sunday = Carling or Care Sunday. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 130/1 The 5 Sunday in Lent 

called Carle Sunday; 2788 Marshall E. Yorksh. (E. D, S.) 
s. V. Carlings, The Sunday next but one before Easter, 
which is called Carl-Sunday. 

Carl, [?f. CABL.f^. 1 ] 
tl. intr, (?)To act or behave like a carl; to 
talk with a gruff, snarling voice, to snarl. Still dial. 

2602 Return fr. Parnass v. iv. (Arb.) 72 Nought can great 
Furor do, but barke and howle,^ And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towze the world, Like a great swine. 2622 
IBurton a nai. Mel. i. ii. i. v. (T652) 60 They Carle many 
times as they .sit, and talk to themselves, they are angry, 
waspish. 287s Robinson Whitby Gloss. Carl, to snarl. 

2 . tram. To provide or suit with a male. Sc. 

2807 Knickbie Wayside Coit. 277 (Jam.) If she could get 
herself but carl’d. .She wi’ her din ne’er deav’d the warld, 

Carl, dial. [Of uncertain origin. 

(Perh. a back-formation from Carling^ ‘parched peas*, 
taken as a participial form.)} 

trans. To prepare as carlings ; to parch (peas) ; 
to birsle or bristle. Hence Car led ppl. a. 

2621 CoTGR. s. V. Groule, Febves grouHes, parched or 
carled Beanes. 1862 Leeds Dial. 263 Carled peas, grey 
peas steeped ail night in water and fried the following day 
with butter- 2863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., The sun 
carls the hay and makes it crackiy, Jbid., T’ground is 
sumpy underneath, bat carled on top. 

Carlage, obs. Sc. var. of Caelish a. 

Ca'rlet. [ad. F. carrelet, in same sense, dim. of 
carrel, carreau file: — Romanic *qzmdrello, dim. 
of quadroi^L. quadrum square.] A file of tri- 
angular section, two sides being single-cut, and 
one smooth ; used by comb-makers. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 385/2 Combmakers Tools , . 
a Carlett. .three square, whereof the smooth side is up, and 
one of the Teeth side seen. 1874 in Knight Diet. Meek . ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

[Carlet in Richardson, etc., a mistake for 
Carlel, i. e. (the earl of ) Carlisle, in the following : 

1630 Drayton Barons Warres iv. 7 That craftie Carlel 
closely apprehended.} 

Carl kemp. Also 6 clrurle hempe, charle 
]iera.p. [from Carl sb.^ in sense *male’;. but 
the name was actually given in ibthc. to what is 
now known to be the female plant (being the 
robuster and coarser). 

(So in med.L., and other langs. ; the popular error was 
pointed out by Ray Hist. 12686) 1 . 159 ‘ Mas robustior (haec 
nobis foemina. dicitur quia prolificdf, also by Linnaeus 
Amoenitates (1746) I. 329; and fully discussed by Blair, 
Botan. Essays 

1 . The female or seed-bearing hemp plant, which 
is of stronger growth, and produces a coarser fibre. 

2323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 146 Thy female hempe must be 
pulled from the churle hempe, for that beareth no sede .. 
The churle hempe beareth sede. . the hemp therof is not soo 

f ood as the female hempe. 2573 Tusser Husb. (2878) 32 
iarle hempe, left greene, now pluck Vjp cleene. 2597 
Gerardk Herbal ccxxvii 572 The male is called Charle 
Hempe, and Winter Hempe. The female Barren Hempe, 
and Sommer Hempe. 2692 Ray N. C. Wds. (E. D. S.) s.v., 
Nostrates dicunt karl-catprofelemasculo, et karl-hemppro 


cannabo major! vel masculo. 2877 E. Peacock JY.- W. Line. 
Gloss, lE.D. S.) The carl or male hemp was used for ropes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures ; the fimble, or 
female hemp, was applied to . . domestic purposes. 
fg, 2722 Kelly 6‘c. Prop. 373 (Jam.) You have a stalk of 
carle hemp in you ; — spoken to sturdy and stubborn boys. 
2789 Burns To Blacklock, Come Firm Resolve, ta!ce thou 
the van, Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man. 

2 . Also called shortly carl. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 113 The fimble to spin and the 
karl for hir seede. 2577 Googe HereshacFs Husb. (1586) 
39 b, The female orfirble Hempe is first pulled up, afterward 
the male or the carle, when his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 
(In mod. Trade and other Diets.) 

Ca*rlie. Sc. [f. Carl sh.t 4 -is = -y '^.] A little 
carl, a man short of stature, 

2697 Cleland Poems 68 (Jam.) Some peevish clownish 
carlie. 2822 Galt6’?> A, Wylie 1 . 40 (Jam.) Andrew settled 
into a little gash carlie, remarkable chiefly for a straight- 
forward simplicity. 

t CaTlin. Obs. Also carline. [a.’F. carlin, 
ad. It. carlino, f. Carlo Charles, the name of several 
rulers, esp. Carlo I, 1266.] ‘A small silver coin 
current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about 
four-pence English’ (Chambers Cy cl. Stipp.), 01, 
in later times, twopence. 

2705 Hickeringill Priesi-Cr. n. 1.7 The Pardon will cost 
. . a Dukat and 5 Gross or . . 5 Carlins. 1799 SiR T. Trou- 
BRiDGE in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) III. 329 Sailors, .all 
driven into the gun-boats without a carline. 2828 Hobhouse 
Hist. Illust. Ch. Harold 542, 26 pence of the ancient small 
money (now, worth a carline). 

Carline -ing (kaulin). Chiefly Forms: 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 carlyi:g, 6 9 caiiing, carlin, 
earline. [Northern ME. ke 7 'ling, a. ON. kerlmg 
woman, esp. old woman, fern, of Karl (with um- 
laut and -ing, Norse form of -in, -en). Carlin is 
assimilated to Carl, and in the ending follows the 
Sc. pronunciation of -ing as -m, as in morniit, 
Jiittm\ etc. In Sc. commonly (kg*rl/n).] 

A woman, esp. an old one ; often implying con- 
tempt or disparagement, like Carl sb.^ 2. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22056 pe tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
pe toper hir hand-womman kerling. 1 1375? Barbour .S’/. 
Theodera ax Thru flatry Of kerlyngis, \jat in mony wyse 
^ung raene betresis oft-syse. 1502 IDouglas Pal. Hon. 2942 
vnto the nimphe I maid a busteous braid, Carling \yi.r. 
Carline] (quod I) quhat was 5one. 1630 B. Jonson Next) 
Inn V. i, Why . , sold’st him then to me . , for ten shillings, 
carlin ? 1722 Arbuthnot John Bull n. iv, says} There’s 
no living with that old carline his mother. 2787 Borns 
To J. Sxnitk, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, _ 1820 
Tannahill When John and 77te were married, Myminnie, 
cankert carling, Would gi’e us nocht ava. 2827 Scott 
Chron, Canong, In trod. {1863^ 242 It was but about a young 
cateran and an auld carline. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 
in. IV. 56 Good wife . .Thou art a sturdy carline yet, 
b. Applied particularly to a witch or one 
charged with being such. 

2528 Lyndesay Drcme 45 Off the reid Etin and the gyir 
carlyng. 1535 Stewart Scot. II. 524 How King 

Duffois was witchit be . . ane Witche Carling that duelt in 
Forres, a 1700 in Sc.Pasguils{,tZC^\ 4 tA: A witches son, shame 
fa’ his face Sa carling lyke. 2790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, 
The carlin caught her by the rump, And left poor Maggie 
scarce a stump, a 2835 Hogg Witch of Fife lix, The kerlyngs 
drank of the bishop's wyne Quhill they scentit the morning 
wynde. 

Carline ^ (kaulin). [a. F. carline, Sp., It., and 
med.L. carlina, reputed to be for Carolina, from 
the emperor Karl or Carolus Magnus (^Charle- 
magne) — ‘Herba quam Carolinam vocant, quod 
Magno quondam Carolo divinitus ostensa fuerit, 
adversus pestiferam luem salutaris ’ (Ruelle ^ 1525 
in Du Cange),] 

A genus of Composite plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally called Carline 
Thistle. The common species {Carlina vulgaris') 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygrometric involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower. 

2578 Lyte IV. IxviL 529 Carline Thistel 

White Caroline Thistel, Ibid. 530 They call it Gar- 
lina, or Carolina, bycause of Charlemaigne Emperour of 
the Romaynes, vnto whom an Angel first shewed this 
Thistel, as they say when his armie was .striken with the 
pestilence. Jbid., The roote of Carline boyled in wyne, is 
very good .. against the Sciatica, 1603 Timme Quersit. 
in. 277 The rootes of angelica, of the Carline-thistle. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 282 Carline-thistle. 1879 
Lubbock Sa. Led. xi, 36 The heads of the common carline 
, . present a sort of thicket, which must offer an almost im- 
penetrable harrier to ants. 

Carline and sb. Also Caroline. Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used. 

2820 Hoyle*s Ga7nes hnpr. 372 The Caroline or Carline 
me is played either on a round or square table with five 
11 s, two white, one red, another blue, and the Caroline ball 
yellow, 2863 Pardon Hoyle's Games 408 The carline holed 
in a centre pocket scores six. 

Carling^, carline (kauliq, -lin). [Of un- 
certain etymology : in mod. F. carlingue ‘ the step 
of a mast, the peece of timber whereinto the foot 
thereof enters ’ (Cotgr.), (according to Littre from 
English) ; Pg., Sp., It. carlinga. Icel. kerling (in 
the pulur)i as if the same word as Carline t,] , 
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1 . Mtut, One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lying fore and aft under the deck 
of a ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
beams. '‘On and athwart these the ledges rest, 
whereon the planks of the deck and other portions 
of carpentry are made fast ’ (Smyth IVord-bk.). 

1611 CoTGB. s. V. .(4 iVwrs, Our Ship-wrights name them 
Comings^ or Carlings, 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grain. 
ii. 7 Carlings . . lieth along the ship from beame to beame. 
1775 Fauch Da/s Dwing Vess. 5 These stanchions were 
again supported with cross beams or curlings in the middle 
of the chamber. _ 1804. A. Duncan Mariner's Ckron. 11 , 325 
The first explosion . , struck them against the carlings of 
the upper deck, so as to stun them. 1840 R. Dana Bejl 
Mast xxxL 119 The water dropping from the beams and 
carlines, c 1850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 103 The carlings 
by the side of, and for the support of the mitst . . are much 
larger than the rest. 1863 Times 19 hlar. 14/a Iron carliiies. 

2. dial, (see qiiot.). 

1875 Robinson IVkitby Gloss.^ Carlin^ or CareUn, the 
portable beam beneath a hatcliway in the floor, for giving 
cross-support to the hatch- lid. 

3 . Carling-kixes, a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship’s side to the hatchway, serv- 
ing to sustain the deck between the two. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 30 Carling-knees, 
for the Dauid. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram, ii. 7 The Carling 
knees, .comes thwart the .ship from the sides of the Hatches 
way. 1704 in J. Harris Lex Techn. 1867 in Smyth. 
Curling - (ka'rliq). In 6 carline, 7 earlin. 
[Possibly L care in Care-Sunday + -ling. Peas, parched, 
or otherwise prepared, appear to have been long a.ssociated 
with Lent ; see Brand ‘ Mid-Lent Sunday', and Palsgrave 
652, *I parche pesyn, as folkes use in Lent, je grasle des 
poysi This being so, Carl w.- would be from cariing,\ 

1. (See qtiots. } 

136a Turner Herbal n. 93 a, The perched or burstled 
peasen which ar called in Northumberland Caiiine.s. a 1724 
in Ramsay 7 'ead. Mise. (1733) L 90 There lads and las.ses 
. . Will feast . . On syljows, and rifarts and carlings. e 1746 
J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Dane. Dial, Glo.ss,, Carlings^ 
peaii boiled on Care-Sunday. 1875 [see Carl i]. 

2 . Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, on 
which it was customary to eat parched peas. 

<r i68o in Law Mem, 191 JProte.Ht of the Gibbites] 
They solemnly renounce, .‘old wives fables and bye words, 
as Palm-Sunday, Carlin-Sunday. .etc.* 1777 Ukand Pop, 
Antit/. (1849) L 112, 1786 Gentleman’s Mug.^ In Norih- 
umlierland the day i.s called Carling Sunday. The yeo- 
manry .. steep pea.s, and afterwards parch them, and eat 
, them on the afternoon of that day, calling them carlings, 
1:823 Hone EvetyMay Bk. L 378 Care Sunday is the fifth 
Sunday from Shrove Tuesday . . It is ai.so called Carle 
Sunday, and in some parts Carling Sunday. 

Oarliiig^, var. of Cakltne. 
tCarlip. Oh rare~~^. ? A species of fire-arm. 
1659 Unhappy Marksman in HarL Misc, (1812) IV. 7 (D.) 
The carlip is but short, wanting some inches of a yard in 
the barret. 

Carlisli (kaulij'), a. Also 3 karl-. [f. CabIi 
sbl 4- -ISH 1 .] Of or pertaining to a carl or carls ; 
churlish, clowni.sh, vulgar, coarse; rude, mean. 
Hence Oa^rlisliziess. 

^2x240 WoftMuge in Coii. Horn, 2*^3 Ne me neauer 
mi luue nohwer to sette okarlische binges, c 1375 Barbour 
Troy-bk. i. 86 Hyme lykiserare to be Carlychebanecurtase. 
e 1440 Tramp. Pam. 77 Chorlysche or carly-sche, rusHcatms, 
axsoa Colkdhie Smt> 11. 513 (Jam. i This carlage man, this 
foirsaid Colkeibe- 1342 Uoall Erasm, Ap&ph. X79b, At 
suche a carlishe aun.swer. 153a Huloet, Carlishnes or 
churl y.shnes, rnsiicitas. ax62^ Bp. M. Smyth Serm. 245 
When a poore Dauid, as it were, would borrow a sheep of 
carlish .Nabal. 1803 W. S. Rose tr. AmmUs ek C* 78 Two 
C'lrlish knights stood by. 

Carlism (ka*jliz’ra\ [a. F. carlisme, Sp, car^ 
lismo, f. Carlos Charles 4- -is.'vr.] Attachment to 
Bon Carlos, second son of Charles IV of Spain, 
and his heirs, as the legitimate successors of Fer- 
dinand VII (died iS33j,to the exclusion of the 
daughter of the latter, and her heirs; Spanish 
legitimism. So Carlist an adherent of Bon 
Carlos ;«(//., pertaining to Carlism. 

x8$o,^Inn. Reg. 287 I'he Carlists were in fact the party 
of the Churcli. 1834 Genii. Mag. CIV. i. 97 Mttoria, the 
seat of Carlism, 1836 Gen. q'noMBSON Brv. Legion v. 130 
Lest the eloquence of the Cariist had been of a nature to in- 
duce the Cliristino to desert. 1873 Spectator Aug, 1061/3 
'1‘lie delinquencies of some fixjli.sli, partisans of Carlism. 

•f Carllein. Obs. [? for carlings £ 

Cakl t/aI -f -iJNo, or ? -ING.] A little carl. 

ex46o 'Pomneiey Mysi. 146 Herod. ShuJd a carllein, a 
knafe, hot of oune yere age, Thus make me to rafeV 
Carioe, -lock, -lokfe, obs, E of Chaklock. 
Oarlock .ka'-d/k;. [a. Russ. toV/f/e isinglass; 

in F. also ear/ork.] Isinglass from the bladder of 
the sturgeon, iniporteil from Russia. 

1768 in K, Buys Diet. 7 'erMs o/Ari. 18x9 in Pantohgia ; 
anl in mod. ]>ictiL 

tC?a*riot* Oh. ran—'^. [f. Carl .rAf + -0T.] 

A churl, carl, peasant. 

ifoo Sh\es. A. /.. ill. V. 108 He hath bought the 
and the buunds I'hat the old Carlot once was 

Alasier of. 

Carlovillgism (kSiBvi-nd.gianX a. [ad. F. 

(or carliregiaM^ after Morotfmgian {(. 
B/itovJs Another form is Cakolix GIAN,] 

ilflonging to the secomi dynasty of French kings, 
fouiided by Car! or Karl the Gi eat (Charlemagne), 


1781 Gibbon Decl, ^ E. xlix, The Carlovingian Sceptre 
was transmitted .. in a lineal descent of four generations. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Arc/iit. I. 45 The weakne.ss of the 
Carlovingian monarchsL 

Carlsbad twins. 'Large felspar crystals which 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stituted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of some parts of Corn- 
wall ’ (Ure Mid. Arts). 

Carlylisisi (kaikrliz’m). [f. the name of 
ThomasCarlyle(i 793-1881) 4- -ism.] a. The char- 
acteristic literary manner or teachings of Carlyle, 
b. A mannerism of Carlyle (chiefly in language 
or style). 

X841 Fraser’s Mag. XXV. 722 It is Carlyleism in manner, 
but not in matter. 1881 Aiheneewn 9 Apr. 488/3 Fighting 
the good fight of liberty against tyranny, Christian kindness 
against Carlylism. i^x N. K Nation XXXII. 231 The 
emptines.s, or, to use a Carlylism, the ‘ putrescent cant ’ of 
most of the talk. 

So also Carlylean, -ei'an, -ian a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle ; jA, an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Carlyle’se, the literary style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Carlyle’sgue iz., Carlylia*aa, Car- 
lyTite, etc. 

1878 Morley Carlyle 188 Two conspicuous qualities of 
Carlylean doctrine. 18^ Ilhist. Land. News^ 3 Sept. 243/2 
Thence the Carlyleian gigmanity. X878T. Sinclair Moimt 
104 Cariylians are good guides, if there are no better. X838 
Sat. Rev. V. 414/1 1'he Quarterly will . . talk Kingsleyism, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese. ^ x886 F. Harrison Choice 
Bks, 181 The finest Carlylese is never equal to the finest 
English. x866 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 414 His letters, .took a 
curiously Carlylesque tone. 1865 Sat. Rev. it Nov. 607 
The Carlylites retort that Mr. Disraeli is ‘ a Jew 

i] Carmagnole (,karraany<?d). [Fr. carmagnole 
a kind of dress much worn in France during the 
Revolution of 1789 ; also in senses given below.] 

1 . Name of a lively song and dance, popular 
among the Frencb revolutionists in 1793. 

1827 ^QQTt Napoleon Prose Wks. 1835 II. 99 note. 1837 
Carlyle/'V, Rev. (1857' n. v. xi. 82 puke Brunswick is 
not dancing carmagnoles, but has his diill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar IVitu. Hist. v. 189 That liberty which has for 
her lullaby the carmagnole. 

2 . A nickname for a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army ; applied by Burns to the devil, as 
the author of mischief or ruin. 

1796 Burns Poem on Li/Cy That curst carmagnole, auld 
Satan. 1823 Galt Entail III. xii. 1 15 Switching away the 
heads of tlie thistles . . as if they had been Parisian car- 
magnols. 

The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the French revolutionary army. 

i860 'Times 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much cultivated by the newspaper and 
pamphlet writers of the first Revolution. 

fCarmalle. Oh, rare~^. ? Carmelite, 

c 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. 11, 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? Yea gredy carmaUes, As 
any carniarante. 

CarmaiL ^ (ka'jm^n). [f. Car sb, 4* Man.] A 
man who drives a car ; a carter, carrier. Also 
name of one of the London City Companies. 

1580 Baret Alv, C 146 A carman or carter. 1398 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. m. ii, Serue..m Thames-street, 
or at Custome-house key, in a duill warre against the car- 
men. 1663 Gerbier Cminsel 26 Tliat no Car-men turne or 
tumble down their Bricks. 1735 in Swift’s Lett. (1768) IV. 
141, I promise., to send the paper by the carman. 1880 
'Times 15 Nov, 6/a The carman who drove me. .to Ballinroe. 
1887 PVkitaker’s Aim. 309 The fee for taking up freedom 
by purchase in, the Carmen*s Company is;«C9 iS<?- 
t CaTBiaja.^, Obs. Also 2 caTlman, 4 car- 
manne, careman. [a, ON. karmamiy var. of 
karlmann (in nom, karwaUr) male, man, £ kard 
man, male 4 - mann man.] A man, an adult male. 

1133 O, E. Chron.y^z. nainen lu ha men.. carl men and 
wimen. a 1300 Cursor M. 27166 Quar he carman be, woman, 
or barn, c isaS Meir. Horn. 156 Simeon hiht the carmanne 
And the womman was cald dam Anne, lax/^oo Marie 
A rtk. 957 Carefulle caremane, thow carpez to lowde. 
Garmasal, var. Caramoossal, Obs. 
f Oarme, sb. and a. Obs. Also 4 karme. [a. 
"F. carme •.^Carmel.'] = Carmblite. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 353 Carmes seien }?®^t hei 
weren bifore be tyme Crist was born. C1394 P. 
PL Crede^ 340 Two frere karmes wih a full coppe. 1479 Will 
qfStongkioni^om&cstt Ho.' Preres mynors, freres carmes. 
*333 C&mpL too late Maryed (N.i A grey friar, Jacsobin, or 
a Carm, 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 130 This Order of 
Carmes, or Carmelites. 1797 A rchaeoL Xll L 272 Discalced 
Carmes at Tongres. 

Ga'rmele. Sc. Also car&meile. [a. Gael. 
cairnieal, corra-meiligy It.cara mealay ' heath-pea, 
wild licorice ’.] The Heath Pea {Lathyrus ma^ 
crorrhizm),^ leguminous British plant with an 
edible tuberous root. 

1771 Shaw in Pennant Tour Scotl. (1769) App. 310 <'Jam.) 
One root, .which we call cannele. .grows in heaths and birch 
woods to the bigness of a large nut . . I have often seen it 
dried, and kept for journeys thmugh hills where no^pro- 
visioias could be had. 1S84 Miller Plani~n.y Carameile. 

fOafTMBMn^ ct> and sb. Oh. rare. [a. OFr, 
mrmelmy ad. L. carmelm-usil »= Carmelite. 
Hence ako Ca'rmeliness. rare. 

163* Weever A me. Fan. Mon, 139 There were likewise 
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Carmelin or Carmelinesse Nunnes here in England. 1653 
Franc ton vi. 14. 

t Ca nsaelitan, Ct. and sb, Obs. = next. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec, (1632) 67 The CarmeUtans and 
Augustines. 1736 J. Serges Popery Enemy Script. 50 note,^ 

A Carmelitan Monk. 

Carsnelite (ka*jmHsit),jA and a. [a. F. car~ 
melite L. Carmelites, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 

1 . A member of an order of mendicant friars 
(called also, from the white cloak which forms 
part of their dress, White Friars), who derive their 
origin from a colony founded on Mount Carmel 
by Berthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th. century. 
Also attrib., or as adj. 

^ The order was introduced into Europe in the 13th c., and 
in the 16th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
barefooted Carmelites, were distinguished by the severity 
of their rule. 

C1500 Dunbar Freir/s of Berwik "zs The Jacobene freiris 
of the quhyt hew, The Carmeieitis and the monkis eik. 1503 
Test. Ebor, (1869) IV. 239 To the Freerres Carmelites a 
certayne of bookes. 1648 Milton Observ, A rt Peace (1851) 
572 Most grave and reverend Carmelites. x’j^-ytx.Keysler’s 
'Prav.\xj6o) HI. 81 The above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
1766 Entick London IV. 281 The church of the White- 
friars, or Carmelites, stood on the south side of Fleet- 
street. 1823 Lingard Hist, Eng. VX. 301 Pallavicino, a 
Carmelite friar. 

'h 2 . A variety of pear. Obs. 

1704W0RLIDGE Dici.Rnst. et Urh., Carmelite, Is a large 
flat Pear, one side gray, and on the other a little tinged 
with red. . It is ripe in March. 1753 in Johnson. 

3 . A fine woollen stuff, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colour: perh. = Fr. carmeline ‘wool 
of the vicugna ’ (a species of llama'), Littre. 

1828 J. T. Smith Nollekins I. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple brown. 1859 
Lady’s Tour Monte Rosa 7 Every lady.. should have a 
dress of some light woollen material such as carmelite or 
alpaca. 1873 Miss Braddon Sir, <!• Pilgr. i. vii. 77 [She] 
put on her Puritan hat, and sober gray carmelite gown. 

Ca*rmeli teSS. A female Cannelite. 

1669 WoODHEAD M. 'Peresaii. xxx. 183 The life of St. Ann, 
a Carmelitess. 

t Ca'rminate, V. Obs. [f. L. cdrmindt- ppl. 
stem of edrmin-dre to card (wool), £ carmen a 
card for wool + -ate 3. C£ It. carminare ‘to card 
or teazel I wool, also to make grosse humors fine 
and tliin ’ (Florio). Cf. Carminative.] 
trans. Of medicines : To expel (wind) from the 
stomach or bowels. 

j6oi Holland Plifty xxvi- viii, To carminate or dissolve 
ventosities. ibid. (1634) Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more fine and thin the grosse humours, .a terme. .borrowed 
from those that card wooll. 1653 Pkys, Diet, s. v., Car- 
minating medicines, are such as do break wind. 

^1 To card wool, etc. (Only in Diets.) 

X613 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3) Carminate, to card wool, 
or deuide. 1623 Cockeram, Carminate, to spin. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Carminate, to card wool, or hatchel flax, 
to sever the |;ood from the bad. 

t Carmina'tica. Obs. fare-^, [noun of 
action, f. carmtindre to make verses, f. carmen 
verse, song.] Charming, incantation. 

1620 Melton A strolog . 80 Seducing and blinding the igno- 
rant. .by Incantations, Carminations, Annual Observations. 

Carminative ika-rminijitiv), a. and.fA [f. L. 
edrmindh ppl. stem of carminare to card + -IVE. 

‘ A medical term from the old theory of humours. The 
object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and relax the gross humours from_ whence 
the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.’ 
Wedgwood.] 

A. adj. Of medicines, etc. : Having the quality 
of expelling flatulence. 

1655 \x\ Phys. Diet. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 224 F 8 The 
Carminitive Wind-expelling Pills. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 
S5S Fennel . . The seeds . . supposed to be stomachic and 
carminative. 1873 H. Wood 'Phrap. ^879] 291 Chloroform 
..exerts, .a stimulant carminative action. 

B. sb. A carminative medicine or agent. 

1671 Salmon Syn, Med. in. xvi. 366 Carminatives are such. 
zs by a heating, rare and Anodyne quality expeH winde. 
X731 Svvih'T Sirephon <§• C , Carminative and Diuretick, Will 
damp all Passion Sympathetick. 1807 Med. frnl. XVII* 
s6d Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 
CarmirtB (ka*.imin), sb, and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
carmin, in med.L. car mln-us, contvsicted from 
carmesl/hus, £ Sp. carmesi Crimson, a. Arab 
qinnazl ' crimson V £ qinniz, Kermes, 
Alkermes, tbe scarlet grain insect.] 

1 . A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal, b. Chem, The colouring matter 
of cochineal; *= Cabminio a<r£/. 

le 1450 Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon) 93 Dacca. ,de qua et urinja 
humana fit carminum.] xytz'tx. Pomefs Hist. Drtdgs It is 
of no other use that I know of . . but to make Carmine. 
1736 Connoisseur No. no Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and carmine. 1791 Hamilton Bertkollet' s Dyeing II. n, 
III. iii. 180 Carmine is the lake obtained from cochineal by 
means of alum. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot, 39 Weak acetic 
solution of carmine [has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasm. 

2 . transf. As the name of a colour. 

*799 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud Nat. 1. 583 The azitre 
insect deposited in a goblet of carmine. rSaS'SouTHEY Ep. 
Cunningham, To give his cheeks that deep carmine en- 
grain’d. 1870 Emma Marshall C. 30 A sky 
where amber melted into the softest carmine. 
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3. &. att jib. OT Ks adj. Of this colour; de 6 p | 
crimson. Carmine Spar ** Caeminite. b. in 
comb.., qualifying other adjs. of colour, as car mine- 
crimson, -purple, etc. 

^737"S9 f** Miller Gard.^ Diet., Ancliusa . . 2 . . Perennial 
wild Borage with a Carmine Flower. 1845 Darw'in Voy* 
Nat. i. (1873 14 A most beautiful carmine-red fibrous matter. 
Garden x Apr. 210/1 The fine bright carmine flowers 
of this plant. / bid. 21 Oct. 354/1 Bracts of a bright carmine-. 
crimson colour. 14 Oct. 347/2 Dahlias . . rich carmine-purple. 

Carminic cJ^aimi-nik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + 
-ic.J Carminic acid : the colouring matter of 
cochineal ; =Caemine i b, 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 791 The latter is called carmine, 
cochinelliu, pr carminic acid. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 368/3 
Carminic acid^and Tyrian purple. 

CaTminite. Min. An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmine to tile-red. 
1854 in Dana iJf/;/. 410. 

Carmizale, carmousal, var. Caeamoussal, 
fCarmot. Akh. Name for the substance of 
which the ‘ philosopher’s stone ’ was supposed to 
consist. 1831 in Mayne; and in recent Diets. 

Carmtiiclie, -usehe, obs. Sc. ff. Skikmish. 
£F r. escarmouche, ] 

IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 243 With countering 
and with carmuiches also. Ibid. 11 . 6x0 With greit scrym- 
myng and carnuische euerie da. 

Carnmsol, var. Caeamoossal, Obs. 

Cam, came, var. of Caikn. 

11 Camac . ka-mEek). rare. [in F. comae, Pg. 
corndca, supposed to be of Indian origin, but not 
now found in any Indian vernacular. (Dr. Rost, 
quoted in Yule, suggests Singhalese kurawa ele- 
phant-stud + nay aka leader ; others propose, for 
the first part, Skr. kari elephant.)] The driver 
of an elephant, a mahout. 

Collect. Iky. iChurchill) IIL 825 h Old Elephants . . 
oftentime.s kill their Car/mk or Guides. 1727 A, Hamilton 
Nexo Acc,^ E. Ind. II. xli. no Going to the River to be 
wa.shed, with his Carnack, or Rider on hi.s Back, a 1832 in 
Lyell /’WiS-. Geol. xxxv. II, 43 The elephant only allows 
himself to be led by the carnac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C. Bock Temples ^ Eiep/t. 22 The carnac or driver 
was quite unable to control the beast. 

t Ca'madiue. Obs. Also carnatine, camar- 
dine. [ad. It. caj'nadino *a carnation colour’ 
(Florio) ; cf. carnalo ‘ the hue or colour of one’s 
skin and flesh’ (Floriob ‘complexion’ (Baretti), 
f. came flesh : came, carnat-o, carnat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. Cf. Incarnadine.] 

* Red, or carnation colour ; or a stuff of that 
colour’ (Nares). 

1398 Tofte (i8So) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Carnatine. a 1627 Middleton Any Thirty for Q. Life 
Com. (N.) Grograms, sattiiLS, velvet fine, The rosy coloured 
carnardine. [*847-78 Halliwell, Carnadim, the carna- 
tion.] 

Caxuag'e (kamed^). [a. F. caj-nage (i 6 th c. 
in Littre), ad. It. carnaggio ‘carnage, slaughter, 
murther ; also all manner of flesh meate ’ (Florio 
1611 ):— late L. carnaticum flesh- meat, also, the 
flesh-meat supplied by tenants to their feudal lords. 

OFr. had the corresp. word chamage, ONF. carnage, 
‘flesh of animals, meat, feast of fle.sh, season or day during 
which flesh is eaten ' ; it stills exi.sts dialectally.l 
fi. (See quots.) T/iJa (only in Diets.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein 'tis lawful to eat flesh. Also a term in Venery, 
signifying: that flesh which is given the dogs after hunting 
xmz so m Phillips, xjzi-xSoo Bailey, Carriage, Fle^ 
that is given to Dogs after the Chace. 

2. Carcases collectively: a heap of dead bodies, 
esp. of men slain in battle. ? Obs, (or confused 
with next). 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 268 Such a .sent I [Death] draw Of 
carnage, prey innumerable. 1714 Gay Trivia ii. 471 As 
vultures o'er a camp . . Snuff up the future carnage of the 
fight. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {x'nC\ IL 124 The animals 
of the forest , . mostly live upon accidental carnage. 1842 
Barham Ingold. Leg., Black Matisqueimre, Where those, 
who scorn'd to fly or yield In one promiscuous carnage He. 

3. The slaughter of a great number, esp, of men ; 
butchery, massacre. 

Frequent in Holland, then rare till late in the i8th c. 

1600 Holland Livy u. 16 The carnage and execution was 
no lesse after the conflict than during the fight. 1601 — 
Pliny viL vii, Such as delight only in carnage and blqudshed. 
1696 pHiLLip.s, Carnage, z. great .slaughter. 1776 Gibbon 
Bed fy F. I, xiii. 281 A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, 18x3' Byron Br. Abydos h. xx, Mark'! 
where his carnage and his conquests cease 1 He makes a 
solitude, and calls it— peace ! 
b. Slaughter personified. 

1814 Byron Lara ii. x, Carnage smiled upon her daily 
dead, 1816 WoRDSW. 'Tkanksgiv, Ode viii, Yea, Carnage 
is Thy daughter. 

4. Comb., as carnage-Jield, -lover; carnage- 
coloured, -covered, -loving adjs. 

X721 Cibber Refusal 11, These Carnage Lovers have such 
a Meanness in their Souls, x8oo Campbell Pleas. Hopetyt 
Carnage-cover'd fields. 1826 E, Irving Babylon 1 . it. 
The dragon, carnage-coloured, signifies Rome. Ibid. 11 . 
vi. 131 The carnage-loving character of the infidel Anti- 
christ. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rert. (1857) III. ii. vr. viii. i2t 
One of those Carnage-fields, such as you read of by the 
name ‘ Glorious Victory ; 


' Camaged (ka-medsd), a. [f. prec. + -ED 2.] 
Strewn with carnage or slaughtered bodies. 

179S Southey Joan of Arc ix, iD.) Look yonder to that 
carnagecl plain. 185a D. Moir Castle of Time xvi, Death's 
vultures crowd o’er carnaged Ascalon. 

Camaill, obs. Sc. form of Carnal a. 
t Carnal, sh.'^ Obs. [Presumably for F. corneille 
crow : but there may be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carnal adj,] ? A crow, 

17., * Carnal^ Craue^ i. in Child Ballads ir. iv. (1885) 
8/1 In argument I chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane, 
t Carnal, sb.^ Obs. A perversion of cardinal, 
a 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. 11. 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? 1543 Becon Pol. Warre 
Pref., One . . an Engli.she man borne daunceth now like a 
Traytoure in a Carnalles wede at Rome. 1598 Barkcley 
Felic. Man (1631) 51 This Cardinall . . or rather Carnall and 
his Brother were both extremely in love with. one woman. 
Carnal (ka*mal), a. Forms : 5 Sc. carnaill, 
5-6 carnell, 6 karnale, 5-7 carnall, 5 - carnal, 
[ad. L, carnal-is fleshly (in Tertullian and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in med.L. as an 
attribute of relationship, as frater or soror carnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng. in 1 5 th c. The theological sense appears 
equally early, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
repr. is charnel : see Charnel,] 

1 1. Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi, 1348 Bot Inglissmen him seruit 
of carnaill fud, *555 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xHv. 
125 Look not you for it with carnal eyes. 1579 Fulke 
Refnt. Rastel 745 Tbe Lutheranes admitte the carnall 
presence. 16^8 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 22 Carnal Interr- 
ment or burying. 1847 tr. St. Ausc. on Psalm xhr. Ill, 240 
The Church which coming from the Gentiles did not con- 
sent to carnal circumcision. 

1 2. Related ‘ in blood * according to the flesh ’. 

<:i45o Merlht vii. iiy Noble knyghtes .. many of hem 

camel) frendes. 1490 Caxton to Die 8 His wyf, his 
chyldren, Sc his frendes carnall. 1509 Barclay S/tip of 
Footes (1570] 181 Christ our Sauiour . . His carnall mother 
benignly did honour, X598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 66 Two carnall 
brothers. 

3. Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 84 Myghty soferauns of carnal 
ternptacion. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 148 b, 
Blynded with sensualite & carnall pleasure. 1670 Walton 
Hooker 33 The visible carnal sins of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, and the like. _ 1829 Southey A ll for Love iv, To 
carnal wishes would it [Heaven] turn The mortified intent ? 
b. Sexual. 

1450 Merlin i. xj That myght haue childe with-owte 
carnall knowynge of man. 1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 25 b, 
Without wedioiAe and carnal copulation. 1667 Milton 
P, L. rx. ror3 That false fruit, . Carnal desire inflaming. 1686 
Col. Rec. Penn, I. 176 He was accused of having Carnall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law’s woman Servant. 

4. Not spiritual, in a negative sense ; material, 
temporal, secular. 

1483 [see Charnel]. ^1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570) D ij a, Suche one in carnell troubles can no displeasoUr 
finde. 1611 Bible Rom. xv. 27 Their duetie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 1781 Gibbon Bed, fe 
F. xxviii. § 5 III, 80 Judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. 1839 
Stonekouse Axholme 207 [Wesley] began to doubt the 
utility, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies. 

fh. as sb. in pi. ‘ Carnal things’, temporal or 
worldly goods. [Rendering roL aapKim, or Vulg. 
carjzalia, in Horn. xv. 27 , i Cor, ix. ii.] Obs. 

1607 S, Collins Serm. (r6o8) 89 They haue aduanced , . 
the spirtualls of other men, with the loss, .of their own 
carnalis. 1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 10 Euery man . , that 
is made partaker of the Minister’s Spirituals, must render 
Carnals, Ibid. 14 Spirituals doe well deserue carnals. 

5. Not spiritual, in a privative sense ; unregene- 
rate, unsanctifiecl, worldly. 

exsto More Dedv, All faithfull people are rather 
spirituall then carnall. 1326 Tindale Rom. vii. 14 The 
lawe is spiritual^ but I am carnall IWyclh’’ fleisehli], 1611 
Bible viii. 7 The carnall minde is enmitie against 

God. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 2x2 Had not. doubt And carnal 
fear that day dimm’d Adams ej’-e. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 494 FI To abstain from all Appearances of Mirth and 
PIeasantry,'which were looked upon as the Marks of a 
Carnal Mind. 1863 Mozley Mirac. iii. 65 To a carnal 
imagination an invisible world is a contradiction in terms— 
another world besides the whole world. 

f 6 . Carnivorous bloody, murderous. Ohs. 

1594 Shaks. RieJt. Ill, IV. IV. 56 This carnall curre Preyes 
on the i.ssue of his mothers body. 

7. Comb., as carnal-minded adj., -mindedness ; 
carnal seenritan [f. carnal security; sense 5 ], etc. 

1664 H, More Antid. Idol. x. 123 Abusing the credulous 
and *carnal-minded. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 105 This must 
needes condemne our *carhall raindednesse, 1849 Hare 
Par, Serm. (1849) II. 30 Spiritual pride .. is apt to settle 
down into carnalmind^ne^ 1627 Bernard Isle op Man 
1 8 One Mr, Outside, in the inside a ■‘'carnall Secaritan, a 
fellow that will come to his Church. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. 1X2 A most ■*carnall-spirituall exposition. x8i8 Scott 
HrI. Midi, xii, This *cam^-witted scholar, as he had in 
his pride termed Butler. 

*1* Oa’mal, Obs. rare. [f. Carnal a.J a. 
trans. To make carnal, fill with sensuality, ;b. 
ifitr. To have carnal intercourse . 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relfg, Med. lu § 7 This was the 
Temper of that Lecher that camal’d with a Statua, > a 1633 
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G. Daniel iii. 90 The Lust of Tyrants . . carnalis the 
world at Will. ' . ' 

, rare. [f. Carnal -f -ise.] ' The 

practice of what is carnal ; sensualism. 

1864 Times XI Aug. 6 There is a degree, .of carnalisiri, 
so to speak, in all this. 1876 M, Davies Unorth. Land, iig 
lb avoid the Charyhdis of carnalism, there is no need to 
seek the Scylla of Quietism. 

t Ca'Sfnalisto Obs. .[f. as prec. -i- -IST ; cf. 
sensualist. \ A habitual follower of carnal things ; 
a ‘ fleshly-minded ’ or imsplritual man. 

1621 Burton Hwzxif. Mel. in. iv. n. i. (1651) 685 Meercar-' 
nalists, fleshly minded men. 1659 Eng. Univ, Distract. 
21 Shallow headed, narrow-hearted Garnalistsare pusled in 
it. x8z<s; Lend. Encycl. V. 172 A Carnalite is a worldly- 
minded man ; acarnalist seems to be some shades darker in 
character. 

t Ca’rualite. Obs. [f, as prec. + -ITE.] «»» preCi 

*573 Anderson Exp. Benedictns 7 b (L,), We feare not 
what the pope or any other carnalite can do against us. 

Carnality (kaJnas'liti). [ad. h. carndlitas 
(Augustine), f. carndl4$. Cf. F. charnaHtil\ 

1. The state of being flesh. ; fleshly conditions 
fleshliness ; fleshiness. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (184X') 114 Parfyte God and parfyte man, 
Kavyng alle schape of chyldly carnalite. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 15311 82 b, This vertue toke from Hely the pro- 
phete all carnalite, and made hym apte. - to be lyfted up to 
god in the fyry chare. 1646 SiR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
V. 240 His carnallity and corporall existence. x88i Daily 
News 31 Jan. 2/1 The carnality of Nana’s beauty, which 
would have been to the taste of Rubens. 

2. a. Sensuality, indulgence of the ‘flesh’ or 
body with its appetites, b. Carnal intercourse, 

CX440 Gesta Rom. i. xlvi. 158 Thow hast slepte to longe in 
the slepe of carnalite, 1483 Caxton Cato D iij, In car- 
nalitees and in many vyces delectable and swete to the 
persone. 1675 Baxter Catk. Tkeol. 11. ix. 200 He may 
give up himself to lewd carnality. 1720 QtZY Equivocatim, 
Marriage at best Is but carnality profest. 1866 J. Murphy 
Comjn. Ex. xxiii. 24 To bury all moral feeling in the grave 
of carnality. 

3. a. The state of being unspiritual or unre- 
generate; unspiritiiality, worldliness. b. concr. A 
carnal thing, action, etc. 

i483CAXTONfroZ!f.Z.^^.i29/i Manydooalmessesthatabyde 
in theyr carnalytees. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
xix, 154 b, The carnalitie of the lawe. x66o Ingelo Benti- 
voHo I. (3682) 90 He exploded Reason as a nicer Carnality. 

Cbahnock A ttrib. God iiSu) 1 . 252 Sjpirituality is the 

f enius of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 
Iarteev Obserzu Man n. iii. §2. 234 Mankind .. tending 
ever from Carnality to Spirituality. 1731 Bp. Lavington 
Enthus. Method. ^ Papists Comp. (1754) II. X55 The 
most infamous Carnalities. 18^ H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg, 
X. (18571 153 The deadness and carnality of the church at 
this. .time. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek ^ F. 254 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle.# 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality. 

Carnalize (ka-mabiz), v, [f. Carnal a, -f 

-IZE.] 

1. trans. To make carnal ; to rob of spirituality J 
to sensualize. Hence Oa'rzialized ppl. a, 

1683 J. Scott Chr. Life i, § 2 A sensual and camaKzedl 
spirit. 1753 Ydd'iHQ Centaur vL (X7S7} IV. 264 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. 1850 M<^Cosh Biv. Govt. (3852) 21 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent* 
ing it in symbol. 1884 Miss Gobbe in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
803 It will not merely belittle life, it will carnalize it, to take 
Religion out of it. 

+ 2 To act carnally, have carnal inter- 
course. Obs. 

1706 T. Baker Tunhr. Walks n. i, Tell him you are sorry 
you shou'd carnalize without his consent. 

Ca’rnaUite. Min. [Named (by H. Ross 1856 ) 
after Vpn Carnall of the Prussian mines (Dana).] 
A hydrous chloride of potassium and magnesium, 
occurring as a milk-white mineral (but often red- 
dish fiom admixture of oxide of iron and organic 
matter) in the salt mines in I’mssia and Persia^ 
It is now an important source of potash. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-hk. Gw/, xvi, 305 A series of sali- 
ferous strata . . carnalHte, kieserite, etc, 1882 Playfair in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 335 Potash, .now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit, in such inexhaustible quantity. 

Carnally (kaunali), adv. [f. Carnal a.-k 

-LY=^.] 

1 . Corporeally, bodily ‘ in the flesh *. 

*539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (i823't43 That ChrlsCe... 
shall reygne with all his sayntes here in erthe carnally. 1361 
T. Norton Calvm's Inst. i. 25 Men do not beleue that God 
is among them, vnlesse he shew himself carnally present. 
1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe iv. i. Wks. 1873 49 What 

sales the deuill . , for Ime sure thou art carnally possest 
with him. X847 De Quincey Sp. MU. Nun Wks. III. 21 
Gross men, carnally deaf from eating garlic and onions. 

2. In the way of carnal intercourse. 

X474 Caxton Chesse 114 He knewehys doughters camelly. 
*S33~4 .ricif 25 Hen. VIII, xii, To the whiche prince Arthur, 
the said lady Catherine was lawfully marled, and by him 
carnallie knowen. c.xfiio Female Saints (1886) 180 Some 
may thinke perhaps that . . he vsed her carnallie. x6xx Bible 
Lev, xviii. 20. i686 Col. Rec. Pmn. L 176 Being Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servant. 

' 3. la an unspiritual manner ; as a ‘ carnal ’ or 
unregenerate person ; ‘ according to the flesh 
1327 TxmikLBBoeti Treat, (1848) 43 Because either of us 
looked carnally for him. 1x361 T. Norton .Ca/wVx Inst. i, xL 
(1634) 38 They carnally worshipped God in stocks anci stones, 
i6it Bible Rom. viii.' 6 TO be carnally minded, is death. 
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x6Bs Baxter Paraj>hr, Mark xii. 24 Carnal Men think car- 
nally of things Heavenly. 1:714 Nelson Bull xxxvs, 
Either spiritually or carnally. 

Ca*r 2 i®l 2 iesS» [f. Carnal (aj, + -ness.] Carnal 
quality or state ; nnspirituality ; sensuality. 

1549 CovKRDALE Mrosm, Par. Bom. viii. 10 Ye haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and begunne now to be spirituall. 
1646 P. 'Bvlkts.lky Gospel Cov. i. 20 The carnalnesse and 
Hcentiousnesse of the lives of Christians. 

Garnardine, erron. form of Carnadine.- 
t Carnary (ka*inarl). Ods. [ad. med.L. car-^ 
ndrium in same sense/ in ancient L. a place for 
flesh, a larder, etc., neut. of carndrius belonging to 
flesh, f. carOi carn-em fi&Bh.. In F. charnier^ 

A charnel or charnel-house : also attrib. 

Leland /ifm. III. 59 The Catnarie Chapelle in the 
Cinutery. Jbid. 100 A fair Chapelle on the North side of 
S. Mary Ahbay Chirch. .under it is a Vault for a Carnarie. 
Camassial (kainse-sial),^. {sh.) Cotnpar alive 
Amt. [f. F. carnivorous ~Pr. carm- 

cier, med.L, carnacerim butcher, bourreaii, f. L. 
type '^carndce-us oi or pertaining to flesh, f. carn-efu 
flesh + -AL.] 

A. adj. ‘ Relating to flesh eating ’ {Syd. See. 
Zex.) ; used of certain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh. E. as sb. A 
tooth adapted for eating flesh. 

- 849 ~S» Todd Cyel. Anai. IV. 907/1 The tooth . . has a . . 
carnassial modification of form. Ibid, 91 1/2 The fourth pre- 
molar is the carnassial tooth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc, 

(«f 1865) II. 109/2 The lower carnassials of the lion. 1875 
Blake ZooL 78 The carnassial apparatus of these predaceous 
jmarsupials. 

Camatine, var. Carnadine, carnation-colour. 
TCa^fnailioii.^. Obs. [a. OF. carnation^ -acion 
incarnation (perh.aphetic form).] =« Incarnation. 
CX410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) pe secund 
Adame cryste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
nacioun, 1570-87 Holinshed Scot, Ckron. (1806) I. 39s He 
■was slain the year of the carnation 1057. 1710 Hopkins 
Wks.Titi iRJ The..temporarcarnation of the Son of God. 

(kam^^-Jon), and a. [ad. L. 
earndtidn^em (in C^slius Aurelianus ^420 in sense 
* fleshiness, corpulence ’), f. carn-em flesh ; cf. F, 
carnation^ and It. camagioni * the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh * (Florio).] 

A. sh. L t a. The colour of human ‘flesh’ or 
skin j flesh-colour (pbsi ) ; b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used for a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower, 

c 1535 Dewes Introd, Fr„ in Palsgr. 921 Carnatyon, 
fmtmn. xspj B. Googe Heresback’s Husb. n. <1586) 67 Some 
of them ghtter , , with a deepe purple, and some with a 
passing beautiful! Carnation. 1590 Shaks, Hm. P", ii. iii. 
35 A could neuer abide Carnation, "^twas a Colour he neuer 
fik’d, i6*a Peach am Compi. Genii, xiii. 129 Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and complexion. 166a Phillips, 
Cantaiion, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh. 1827 
Lytton Pelham iii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation, 1863 Miss^Braddon ElectnoPs Viet. HI. yiii, 
108 The pink-blossom tint of her cheeks was intensified into 
vivid carnation. 

2 , pL ‘Flesh tints’ in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. 

1704 J. HaEris Lex, Techn.y Carnation^ is a Term in 
Painting, signifying such Parts of an Human Body as are 
drawn naked . . or what express the bare Flesh ; and •when 
this isdone Natural, Bold, and Strong, andps well coloured, 
they say of the Painter, that his Carnation is very good, 
31760 Goldsm. at, W. xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations, 
and draperies! i8ia Examiner ss$ May 327/1 He has 
been . . less happy than usual in his carnations. 

B. Name of a variety of cherry. 

1664 Evelyn Fal* Hart, (1729) 210 Cherries ; Carnations, 
Morelia. *^7 J. Abercrombie Ev, Man oztm Card. (1803) 
674/3: , Cherries, early May, Carnation, Amber, *846 J. 
Baxter, Libr, Pract Agric, 1 . 163. 

B. ^adj. [attrib. use of the sb. in sense i.] t®'* 
Flesh-coloured (obs.) ; h. rose pink. See A. i. 

'Cooper Thesanr.f Camostts candor^ a carnation 
whitenesse. 1578, Lyte Dodoem n.'lvi. 217 |The flowers of 
theorchisareb .of a carnation or fleshlycolour like the colour 
of mans body. *588 Shaks. L. L. L. m. i, 146 How much 
Carnation Ribbon may a man buy? 1607 Topsbll Pour-f* 
Beasts 3:3 A certain four-footed beast of a yellowish-carna- 
tion colour. Ibid, 23s lOf Horses] the chief colours are 
these; hay, white, carnation, golden, rus.set, mouse-colour, 
flea-bitten, spotted, pale and black, 1653 H, CoGm Pmtds 
Troth li. § I. 20a in a Carnation Satin Suit. x8ao Scorr 
Monast, xvi, Hanging garters of carnation silk. 1824 Byron 
ymm xvi xciii, Juan grew carnation with vexation. ' 

^g, *647 Ward Simp. Cobler B6 To sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases. 

C. Comb.^ as carnatim-eo/onred, -painted ndjs, 

*596 N ASHE Sadron Walden 64 When these Italionate 

carnation painted horses tayles were in^ fashion. 1786 tr. 
Beekf&rds Vatkek 99 His superb carnation-coloured tent. 
CaMatioa ^ Also 6 incanta^ 

cyon, ooron-, cornation. [Some 1 6th c. authors 
give one form of the name as eoronaiionj 
rently from its i 6 th c. specific name, Zeimiea 
mromrietf in allusion to its use in chaplets (cf. 
Campion), or from ‘the floures . * dented or toothed 
aboue . , like to a littell crownet ’ (Lyte). On the 
other hand, Turner calls the plant an incarnacyon, 
Lyte has eantaimt as well as ca-rmatim^ and 
Gerarde expressly identifies it with the colour 


' carnation *. Prior takes coronation as the original 
form, and Britten and Holland think his opinion 
‘ probably correct 

One or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carnation is alone found after 1600, and has apparently 
even modified the later application of ‘carnation* as a 
colour-name : the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour : as Lyte says, ‘ some be of colour white, some car- 
nation or of aliuely flesshe colour, some be of a cieare or 
bright redde, some of a darke or dcepe redde, arid some 
speckled’.] 

The general name for the cultivated varieties of 
the Glove-pink {JDiantJms caryophyllus), 

1538 T urner Libelltts Aiij, Betonica altilis siue coronaria, 
que a quibu.sdam uocatur cariophillatum, est herba quam 
uernacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut 
an Incarnacyon. xsyS Lyte Dodoens n. vii. 156 In English 
garden Giilofers, Cloaue gillofers, and_ the greatest and 
brauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Cornations. 
Ibid, 154 Vetonica altilis. Carnations, and the double cloaue 
Gillofers. XS79 Spenser Skepk. Cal, Apr. 138 Bring Corona., 
tions, and Sops in wine, Worne of Paramoures. 1597 
Gerard Herbal ii. clxxii. 473 The great Carnation Gilio- 
flower. .flowers of an excellent sweete smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colour, whereof it tooke bis name. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. IV. iv. 82 Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vors. 
X779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, The striped Carnation, and the 
guarded rose. 1814 Wordsw. Exctirs. i. 757 Carnations, 
once Prized for surpassing beauty. 1861 Miss P-s^ktx Flower, 
PI. 1 . 207 Clove-Pmk, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly-flower. 

attrib. 1631 Milton Epit. Mch^ness Winchester 37 The 
pride of her carnation train. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat, (1799) III. 107 Basilicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled the sweetest of perfumes. 

Camationed (kamEJ'Jsnd), a. [f. prec. 4 - -ED 2 .] 
fa. Flesh-coloured b. reddened, made ruddy. 

1649 Lovelace Lucasta 12 (L.) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts carnation’d wan. x833 
Bvkon Manfr. 11. ii. 18 Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s 
cheek. 1876 T. Hardy Hojid Ethelb, II. xxxv.76 Her hair 
getting frizzed and her cheeks carnationed by the wind. 

Carnaval, obs. var. of Carnival. 
tCarne’ity. Obs rare^K [f. L. came-us 
of flesh + -ITY.J The state or quality of being flesh. 

x69t G. Keith sLnd Narr, Proc. TurtiePs Hall 31 Flesh 
is a Substance, Carneity is but a Mode or Quality of it. 

f Ca*mel. Obs. Also 4 karnel. [a. ONF. 
camel (Cotgr. carnead), var, of kernd, in OF. 
crenel', see Kernel.] An early variant of the 
word Kernel, Crbnell, battlement, embrasure. 

c 1320 Cast. Loue 695 J>e camels so stondeJ> vp-riht, Wei 
i-planed and feir i-dxht. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1382 With 
koynt carneles aboue, comen ful dene, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace {Rolls) X035 pey wyjjynne stode in karneles, 
Wyharblastes schotten ageyn quarels. ^1340 Cursor M, 
(Trin. & X.aud MSS.) pis caste! .. with carneles is hit set 
ill! wele, 136a Langl. P, PI. A. vi. 78 pe camels bep of 
Cristendom. .brutaget with pe bileeue. 

Camel, obs. f. Kernel (of fruit). 

[Camel, camel-work, error for camel, Car- 
vel, Carvel-wore, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blount, Harris, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc.] j 
f Cameled, <35. Obs, [f. CARNEL-f -ed ^. cf. 
F. * carnets imbattled, having battlements ’ (Cotgr.) 
and Carnilate.] Embattled. 

<r 13530 R. Brunne Chron, Wace fRolls) 14646 Castels 
aboute }>e toun dide make, Bretaxed & cameled. 

Carnelian (kamrlian). Forms: 7-8 came- 
lion, 9 carnelian. [A variant of Cornelian, 
altered under the influence of medX. carneolus 
Carneol, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
carn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing ‘ flesh- 
coloured ’.] Cornelian ; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-white variety of chalcedony. 

1^5 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth (T.) The common 
carneiion has its name from its flesh colour.. which is, in 
some of these stones, paler, when it is called the female 
carneiion; in others deeper, called the male. 1789 Mrs. 
P10221 Joum. France II. 335 Carnelions much amaze one 
in so northern a latitude, ^ 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ 
Art It. 463 The carneiion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
different shades. 1861 C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 5 The 
Carnelian is a semi-transparent quartz of a dull red colour, 
arranged often in different shades, 
f Ca*2meU» Sc. Obs. [According to Jamieson, 
dim. of earn h.Qzpij ‘ A heap * (Jamieson). 

1536 Bellenden Cn>«. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 40 Ane caraell 
of stanis, Band togidder in maner of ane croun. 

t Ca*meol L Obs. [ad. med.L. cameol-us cor- 
nelian ; dim. of L. cameus fleshy, with the sense 
of ‘slightly flesh-coloured’; but perh. an altera- 
tion of the forms in corn- under the influence of 
this supposed derivation.] *=CoenI!LIan. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P E, xvi. xxxiii. {X495I 563 Car- 
neolus is a red stoon and dymme. .yf it is hanged aboutq a 
mannys necke. .in st^fes it alayth wrathes. xjdB Kersey, 
Carmol, a precious Stone. 1731 in Bailey, voL IL 
t Ca’meol Obs, Some (? fleshy-leaved) plant. 
1678 Littleton Lat, Diet,, Cameol, an herb, acesu 1708 
Kersey, Cameol, a kind of Herb. [Hence in Bailey, 1731.] 
CameotlS (ka'Jn^as), a* [f, L. carne-us fleshy 
flesh) + -on s.] 

1 . Consisting of flesh, fleshy, 
tST^ Banister Hist. Man iv, 45 a. Of caraeous and Mus- 
culous substance, x66* VvujRUt Worthies m. 98 All their 
[carps’] mouths are Temgues, as filled with a Cameous 
substance, 1836 Todd Cyel, Amt I. 575/1 The cameous 
•parts of the fishes. 


t 2 . Flesh-coloured, pale red. Obs. 

1673 RKY Tourti. Low C, 466 The one with a carneom^ 
the other with a blew flower. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401. 

Carney jr ’^ Obs. [perh. connected in some 
way with L. caro, carn-em flesh ; F. acharnS would 
be in ONF. acarne, but evidence is wanting.] (See 
quot) 

1678 Phillips, Carney, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that they cannot eat. 
Hence in Bailey, Chambers CycL Supp., and mod- Diets. 
Camey, v. : see Caeny. 

CarniferoUS (kainrferos), «. rare—K [f. L. 
carn-em flesh -h -ferous.] Flesh-bearing. 

X841 L, Hunt (1864') 27 There is also a milk tree; 
hut we nowhere find a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree. 

llCarSlifex (kauuifeks). Obs. exc. Mist. [L. 
carnifex, carnific-em, f. carn-em flesh + -/ex, -ficem, 
maker, f. fac- (in comb, -fic-) make, making ; in 
ancient L. ‘executioner’, but in med.L. often 
‘ butcher ’ (the trade), e. g. 

1521 Crt. Rolls of Northall, Middx, [Presentment] quod 
Johannes Swy cote est carnifex et vendit carnem corruptam. 
x66x Fvllkh Worthies 1. iiB4o) 4gj.} 

An executioner. 

1561 Godly Q. Hester (1873'' 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Aman. 1617 Middleton Fair^Quar. iv. iv, Let 
the carnifexes scour their throats. 1823 Scott Nigel v. The 
carnifex, or executioner there. 1882 J. Martineau Spinoza 
21 The chief carnifex undertaking the high-born folks. 

f Carni’ficate. Obs. [f L. cami/c-dre to exe- 
cute: see prec.] ‘To hang’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Camiiicatioil (ka:.mifik^J-j3n). [sb. of action 
f. Cabnify : see -fication,] 

1 1 . The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Obs. 
a 1734 North Lives HI. 224 If a wound was . . come to 
carniheation. 

2 . Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh ; esp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the foetus. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Snrg. (1771) 351 The Carni- 
fication of the Bone. X834 J. Forbes tr. Laennec's Dis. Chest 
1S3 The lung has entirely lost its crepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence and weight altogether 
resembling tho.se of liver .. modern anatomists have named 
this condition of the organ hepatization or carnification. 
1881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Carnificaiion of the hmg, a term ap- 
plied by Laennec to simple conden.sation of the lung, with- 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathery, in- 
elastic, and having the appearance of muscle; it is the 
condition which is found in the foetal lung, etc. 

3 . The conversion of bread into flesh by transub- 
stantiation. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 418 Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnification. 1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous wafer in which the miracle of carnification had 
been manifested. 

+ Ca rililEce. Ohs. rare"''^. [ad. L. ^earniji- 
cium execution, butchery, f. carnifex, ficem ; cf. 
officium, office, etc.] Butchery, murder, torture. 

16^7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 45^0 It . . were carnifice to 
adhibite sixty of them [Spanish Flies]. 

CamiUcial (k^nifi Jal), a. [f. as prec. -i* -al.] 
Belonging to an executioner, or to a butcher ; 
butcherly. 

1632 Lithgow Toiall Disc. B ij a, I bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 1822 Scott Nigel xxx, By the blow 
of ray adversary’s weapon, .and not by any carnificial knife. 
1863 N, 4* Q. Ser. in. IV. 482 The carnificial curiosity of 
Selwyn and Boswell. 1882 Pall Mall G. j Dec. 2 The 
carnificial view of the uses of the Cattle Show. 

t Carnificine, sb. and a. Obs. rare'~‘^, fad. 
L. carnifiema the executioner’s office, '^carmfici- 
nus adj., f. carnifex, -icem : see above.] 

A. sb. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Carnificine, the place of execu- 
tio^the office of hangman. 1678 in Pi illifs. 

B. adj. Of the executioner ; butcherly. 

i68x Baxter ApoL Nonconf, Min, 201 Set up this Carni- 
ficine trade. 

Carnify (ka-mifsi), v. [On type of F. '^carm* 
fie-r, L. camified-re to execute: see Carnifex.] 
Hence OaTnified, Ca'rnifymg ppl. a. and vbl. sb. 
1 . To make or convert into flesh. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 37. 89 All these crea- 
tures, .are hut the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely carnified in our selvp, 1826 
Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 415 The miraculous image, or 
carnified and bleeding host. 

b. Pathol, To alter (bone or other tissue) so 
that it becomes of the structure of flesh : cf. Gae- 
NIFICATION 2. possive. Also intr. To 

undergo this alteration. 

*746 Amyand in P/«7* yVzKw. XLIV. 205 The Bone is 
carnified, that is, turned into Flesh. *830 R. Knox J’/- 
clard's Anai, 158 The nails soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect homy tissue. i86a H. Fuller Dis. Lungs ii The 
lung is carnified and reduced to a small inelastic mass, 

J‘ 2 . irans. and intr. To generate flesh. Obs. 

1639 T. DE Grey Compi. Horseman (1656I 341 That the 
carnifying flesh may heale the better. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. (J.) In inferiour faculties I walk, I see, I hear, 
I digest, I sanguify, I carnify, 1704 Wgrlidge Diet, Rmt, 
et urb.s.v, Burttings, Heal the Sore with your carnifying 
and healing Salves. *829 Lond. Encycl, V. 174 To Carnify 
Is to generate flesh. 

f 3 , ‘ To quarter or cut in pieces . , , to torment 
Blount 1656. [Only a Latinism.] 
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t CaTllilates V. Oi>s. rare, [f. medX. J 
nellare^ quernelldre (Keenellate) ; cf. ^. carnele 
* imbattled, having battlements ^ (Cotgr.) ; see 
Caenel, and Crenellate.] To Kernel, Cre- 
NELLATE, or fumisli with battlements. 

1577 Harrison England n. xix. {1878) i. 310 It is not law- 
ful! for anie subject to carnilate, that is, build stone houses. 

Carnival (ka'inival). -Forms : 6 carnoval, 
oarnevale, 7 came vail, carni vail, 7-8 carnaval, 
7- carnival, [a. It. carnevale^ carnovale (whence 
F. carnaval)i evidently related to the med.L. 
(ii-~i 2th c.) liQ-TUQS ca^yzekvarium, carnilevarza, 
eamikmmeny cited by Carpentier in additions to 
Du Cange. These appear to originate in a L. 
Harnem kvdre^ or It. ^carzte kvare (^with infinitive 
used subst. as in il levar del sole sunrise), meaning 
‘the putting away or removal of flesh (as food) 
the name being originally proper to the eve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. appears 

to have come through the intermediate carnekvakf 
cited by Carpentier i'rom a document of 1 1 30. 

The history of the word is illustrated by the parallel med, 
L. name carnem laxare icited by Carpentier from a charter 
of 1050', corresp. to It. "^carne lasciare ‘leaving or forsak- 
ing flesh’, whence, app. by contraction, the modern car^ 
nasciale carmvale. Carnem laxare, *carne lasciare^ 
‘^carnelasctale,carnuscialc, form a series exactly parallel to 
’^carnem lettare, *carne levare, carnelevale, carnevale. 
Other names having a similar Reference are, for Shrove 
Tn&^^do.y, carnlcaplton ‘flesh-taking’, and carnivora [dies] t 
for Lent or its beginning, carnifrivium^ ca 7 -nisprivmm^ 
privicarnium^ f privare to deprive. In all these, ‘ flesh ’ 
means vteat^ and that it was understood to mean the 
same in carnelevare is shown by many early quotations 
in, Du Cange; e. g. in a MS. of beg. of 13th c. ‘De 
ludo Carnelevar. In Dominica dimissionis carnis,* etc. 
Also ‘Dominica ad vel ante carries toUendas’; with which 
compare the Spanish carnes iolendasd We 
must therefore entirely reject the suggestion founded on 
another sense of levarcy 'to relieve, ease', that carnelc- 
variimt meant ‘the solace of the flesh (i. e. body)' before 
the austerities of Lent. The explanations ‘ farewell flesh, 
farewell to flesh ’ (from L. z/ale) found already in Florio, 
and ‘ down with flesh V (from F, aval)y belong to the domain 
of popular etymolog5^ (Cf. Dr. Chance in N. f Q, s. 7 1 V. 82.)] 

1 . The season immediately preceding Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries 
to revelry and riotous amusement, Shrove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season. High Carnivalv the 
revelry of the Carnival at its height. 

Originally (according to Tommaseo and Bellini) ‘ the day 
preceding the first of Lent ' ; commonly extended to the last 
three days or the whole week before Lent ; in France it 
comprises yendi gras^ DimaztcJte grasy Lundi gras and 
Mardi gras, i. e. Thursday before Quinquagesirna, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Monday, and Shrove Tuesday ; in a 
still wider .sense it includes ‘ the time of entertainments 
intervening between ‘Twelfth-day’ (or Boxing Day; and 
Ash Wednesday ' i Littrd ■. 

Mid Lent Carnival iCarnaval de la mLcarhne)\ a 
festivity held on the middle Thursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact that the first half of that season is at an end. 

1549 Thomas Hist, Italie 85 a, In theyr Carnoual time 
(whiche we call shroftide). 1565 Jew^el. RePl. Harding 
Wks. (i 6 og\ 4 The Italians . . contrary to the Portuise, call 
the first weeke in Lent the Carneuale. 163a Massinger 
City Mad. iv.iv, After a carnival Lent ever Lllows. 1646 
Evelyn Diary Shrovetide, when all the world repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and madnesse of the Carnevall. 
1739 Gray Let. to West 16 Nov., This Carnival lasts only 
from Christmas to Lent ; one half of the remaining part of 
the year is past in remembering the last, the other in ex- 

f ecting the future Carnival 1756 Nugent Gr, Tour^ Italy 
IL 88 The carnival is the season devoted intirely to plea- 
sure, and begins the second holiday after Christmas. 1763 
J, Brown Poetry <§• Mus. 202 The Carnaval is, in many 
Circumstances, almost a Transcript of the ancient Satur- 
nalia of Rome. xSxy Byron Beppo yi, 1873 Mokley Rous- 
seau 1. ao8 Like distracted masks in high carnival x886 
Fall Mall G. 3 Apr. 10/2 A tragical finale to the gaieties^of 
the Mid-Lenten Carnival .. The Carnival of the Mi-Ca- 
r£*me. .is the great festival of the Parisian blanchisseuses. 

2 . Any season or course of feasting, riotous 
revelry, or indulgence. 

*598 ToFTE\ri/^« (1880) 102 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Lone is past, Now comes the Lent of ray long Hate. *649 
Ter. Taylor Gt, Exemp. ii, xii. 93 To avoid , . freer revel- 
lings, carnivals and balls, 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VH. 
xxvii, During that carnival of sporting, 1816 Byron Siege 
of Cor. xvi, He saw the lean dogs . .Hold o'er the dead their 
carnival 1870 Lowell Stud^ Wind. (1886) 348 It was a 
carnival of intellect without faitli. 

' S. atlrik 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone iv. ii. (1616) 498 For your car- 
niuale concupiscence [cf. Cotg«. Carnavalee], % 6 xx Coryat 
Crudities 315 Carnival Shows in Italy like Shrove-Tuesday 
ones in England . . Their Carniuall day . . is obsemed amongst 
them in the same manner as our Shroue-tuesday with vs in 
England. 1709 Steele 'Patler No, f 2 Both of them 
were at a Play in a Carnival Evening, i&o Coleridge 
Wallemt, iv. ii, This is a carnival night. 

Hence Ca r33.ival©’SQ.Tie characteristic, or of 
the style, of the carnival. 

179X H. WALPor.E in yrttls. Corr. Miss Be'rry 1. 
289 Your [letter] w'hets no reply, being merely carnivalesque. 
1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 374 This unique and car- 
nivalesque drama. i865 Reader 1 Sept. 760 [The Lord 
Mayor] in ^rand carnivalesque pomp. 

II Carnivora (kaim*v6ra), sh. pi. Zoot [L. 
carnivora (sc. aziimalia) flesh -eating (animals) ; 
see Carnivorous.] 


• A large order of flesh-eating Mammalia, including 
among others the feline, canine, and ursine families. 
(For a singular, see Carnivore.) Also, some- 
times applied to orders or groups of other animals, 
e. g. to a large family of pentamerous beetles. 

1830 Bennett Gardens Zool, Soc. 99 The most typical 
group of the Carnivora. 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 645 The 
aquatic Carnivora [Beetle.'^] - . live during their larva and 
perfect states in water. 1865 Daily Tel, 7/2 In a land like 
Hindustan . . what a veritable power the great carnivora are. 

Ca:rjiivora*city. nonce-wd. [f. L. flesh. 

cd.carmvo 7 ’ous!\ Appetite for flesh. 
1730 Pope Lei. Gay i3 Aug., Wondring at the superior 
carni-voracity of our friend. 

Carnivore (kaunivo®!). [a. F. carnivore^ ad. 
L. carnivor-us flesh-eating.] A carnivorous animal ; 
one of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant, 
1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 86/i The .. talons .. 
enable the carnivore to seize the prey. i88x G. Allen 
Vignettes i. 5 Fighting with their teeth, like carnivores. 
*884 Pall Mall G, 14 July 5 Great tropical carnivores like 
the beautiful Sarracenias, with their ingeniously devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their living tomb. 

Carnivorous (kami-voros), a. [f. L. carnk 
vor-us (f. carnk flesh + -vorus devouring) -f- -ous.] 

1 . Eating or fee<ling on flesh ; applied to those 
animals which naturally prey on other animals, 
and spec, to the order Carnivora. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. x. Many there are . . 
which eate no salt at all, as all carnivorous animals. 

Exp. Philos. \. d In all Flyes, more conspicu- 
ously in Carnivorous or Flesh-Flyes. 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds (1847) I- Introd, 9 Birds may be distinguished, like 
quadrupeds, into granivorous and carnivorous. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Proineth. Bd.. Poems(i8so) 1. 187 Zeus's winged 
hound, The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 Darwin V oy, 
Hat. i. (1852) 34 The carnivorous beetles or Carabidas. 
*879 Wallace Australctsia iii. 56 Carnivorous marsupials 
preying upon the other groups. 

2 . Bot. Applied to those plants which absorb 
and digest animal substances as food. 

x868 Sci. Opinion i. 16 The highly interesting carnivorous 
plants. 1878 M‘^Nab Bot. iv, (1883' 95 Some plants . .obtain 
a part of [their nitrogenous food] in a peculiar manner. 
These are the so-called carnivorous plants. 

8. Med. Applied to caustics as destructive of 
flesh, x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Oarsuvorotislya^fz/., Caruivorousuiess. 
1837 Marry AT Dog-Fiend xxxviii, The sow . . was car- 
nivorousiy inclined. X858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 446 He 
dined carnivorously. 1856 Chanih, yWz/, V. 133 Carnivor- 
ousness is an aberration of humanity, and a semi-return to 
the diet of beasts. 

t Camoggin. Ohs. [a. Welsh cyrniogyn a 
piggin, dim. of cyrniawg homed (Ow'en I’ughe) ; 
perh. in reference to the longer stave left pro- 
jecting as a handle.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Camogan (Brit.), a little kind of 
a wooden dish with hoops, a Piggin. [Hence in Phillips, 
Kersey, & Bailey.] 1683 Wit ^ Drollery 203 (N.) That 
county [Wale.>] yeilds flannel, carnoggins, Store of Meth- 
eglin in thy waggons. 

Cakrnose (kaj[n<?«’s\ a. [ad. L. cazmds-us 
abounding in flesh, fleshy, f. caro^ carn-em flesh.] 
Consisting of or resembling flesh ; fleshy. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 59 a, Y« Cypres tre and the 
Tamarisk haue carnose or flesshy leues. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iii. 122 The mortification of some carnose part. 
X73X Massey in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 217 Two short 
carnose Antennae, x8s4 Badham Halieut. 77 (Cartilaginous 
fish . . are carnose in fibre and difficult to digest. 
Oamosity (kam^ *siti). [a. F . camositS ( 1 4th c. 
in Littre, with parallel forms in Pr., Sp., It), f. 
L. carn 6 s~us fleshy : see -Ity.] 

1 1 . Fleshiness ; pulpiness ; flesh or pulp. Ohs. 
X533 Elyot Cast. Helthe i. 2 Carnositie or fieshynes, etc. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xv. iii. I. 431 They erre . . that they sup- 
pose an Oliue the more grown it is in carnositie, to be the 
fuller of oile. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 670 Their 
[Golden Apples'] carnosity is very sapid and sweet, 

2 . A morbid fleshy growth, a canmcle. 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. 280 If an eye be diseased with 
blerednes. .or any swelling carnosity bred upon it. 1618 
Fletcher Chances x\\. i, What’s good for a Carnosity in the 
bladder? 175X Stack in Phil, j'rans. XLVIL 328 Stric- 
tures and carnosities of the urethra. 1810 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed. 4) V. 189 Carnosities are very difficult of cure. 

t Tb- fig' Oihs. 

x6i3 Spelman De non tenter. Eccl. (1668) 105 Overgrown 
with so hard a carnosity, as it requireth strong and potent 
corrosives to make an entrance. 1689 N. Lee Cleve 
IV. i, Your thoughts are swell’d with a Carnosity. 

CamOBO- (kam^u'Si?), combining form of L. 
camosus, used in sense ‘carnose and . . ‘with 
carnous modification ’ ; as in carttoso-Jibrous^ car- 
noso-suberose, etc. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 644 Camoso-tuherose. x866 Berkeley 
in Intell. Ohserv. No. 50, 96 The camoso-fibrous stem. 
Carnous (ka'inos), a. ? Obs. [ad, L. carnds-us 
fleshy, f. earn- flesh : see -ous.] 

1 . Consisting of or abounding in flesh ; fleshy. 

X577 VicARY Engliskm. Treas. Kj, A carnous pannicle. 
« x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 17 A fair and 

carnous state of Body. 1694 J. Turner in Phil. Trans. 
XVHI, 17 Much more like a Sceleton than a carnous Sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Drank Observ. Surg. (1771) 24 All 
the Parts, both carnous and osseous. 1783 Pott Chirterg. 
11.63. ■ 


2 . Of fruits, roots, etc. : Pulpy, fleshy. 

160X Holland Pliny xv. iii, [The] stones and carnous 
matter [of olives]. Ibid, IL 19 The roots of some be car- 
nous and fleshie. .namely of the Beet. 1679 Plot Staf- 
fordsh. (1686) 109 Such [Herbs] as have a carnous substance, 
and will never become lignous. 
t CarilOll.*se« Obs. Also 7 -noose, -nose. 
‘The base-ring about the breech of a gun’ (Kersey). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 32 Her carnooze or 
base ring at her britch. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 65 
Carnouse . . is the greatest circle about her britch, 1678 
VmiAJivSy Carnose. 1708 in Kersey. 173X in Bailey. 
Caruy, carney (ka'ini). v. dial. coUoq. 
[Widely diffused in midland and southern dialects, 
from Whitby to Cornwall, but origin unknown. = 
(There have been numerous conjectures, e.g. Teferring to 
caro^ cartiem flesh, or edra dear, but no evidence. Cf. 
blarneypi 

a. inlr. To act in a wheedling or coaxing 
manner, b. irans. To wheedle, coax, cajole. 
Hence CaTnying ppt a. ; also Garny ‘soft, 
hypocritical language’ 1874). 

x8ix Willan West Riding Wds. (E. D. S.) Camy, to 
flatter, to coax. 1836-49 Smart, Carnyv.n., to interlard 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment. 
{Colloqi) 185 . Household Wds., That earn eying old woman 
. . who is pulling Mr. S. by the arm. 1867 A. Sketchley in 
Cassell’s Mag. I. 479/2 Them ’umhugs that carneys over 
good ladies and gets reglar supported. 1870 Reade Put 
yourself II. v. 91 ‘ Well, sir,' said Cole, in a canxeying voice, 

Caroacli, obs. form of Caboche. 

Carob (k£e*r^b). Forms: 6-7 caroTbe, carrob, 

7 carabe, 9 carubbe, caroub, 6- carob. [a. F. 
carohCy carrohe (also carrouhcy carruhe) Cotgr. 
(now caroube')y corresp. to It. carrubo, Sp. garrt^Oy 

algarroho, a. Arab. {al) kharruhahy in 

Pers. khimuh, ‘ beun-pods, carobs ’.] 

1 . The friiit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
{Ceratonia siliqua^y Carob-tree, a native of the 
Levant ; a long flat horn-like pod containing 
numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. Also 
called carob-bcan, caivb-pod. 

Generally identified with the ‘ husks ' eaten by the prodigal 
in the parable, Luke xv. 16 ; and by some taken to be the 
‘locusts' eaten by John the Baptist, whence the names 
Locust-pods, and St. fokn’s Bread. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes s.v. Siliqua, It may be 
called in english a Carobe tree, and the fruite Carobes or 
Carobbeanes. 1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Algarrova, Ca- 
robes, or S. Johns bread. 1601 Holland Phny IL 172 As 
for those Carobs or Cods of Syria. x68a Wheler Journ. 
Greece vi. 424 riSgina hath . . abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or Carobs. 1880 V. L. Cameron Our Future 
Highzv, I.ii. 28 The carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. 1886 A, H. Church Food Grains Ind. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to i foot in length, and about 
1 inch broad. 

2 . The tree, more fully called carob-tree. 

1548 [see i]. X568 Turner Herbal^ m. 20 The leafe is 
lyke unto Carobe, or saint Johannis breadis tre. 1685 
Baxter Parnphr. Luke xv. 15 They would not let him fill 
his Belly with the Cods of the Carabe Tree, which was the 
swines meat. 184a L. S. Costello Pilgr. Auvergne I. 45 
Where the tall carob’s branches spread, c 1854 Stanley 
Sinai Pal. ii, (1858) 146 The large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ‘Carob j common apparently in the 
forests of Galilee. x886 A. H. Church Food Grains Ind. 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about the 
year 1840. 

Caroce, obs. form of Carosse ; cf. next. 
Caro'clbey sb. arch. Forms: 6-7 oa3:Tocli(e, 
7 caroc]i(e, caroacb., carioch, 9 caroch.©, car- 
rocli. [a. i6th c. F. carroche, ad. It. carroccioy -ia, 
augmentatives of carro chariot :--L. carrus\ see 
Cab. Cf. the parallel word Caeosse.] 

The 17th c. name of a coach or chariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 
modern ‘ carriage’ for town use. Ohs. exc. Mist. 

1301 Percivall Sp. Diet., Carrucha, a carroch, a coche. 
x6oo Dekker Sev. Sins ii. (Arb.) 20 They harnessed the 
Grand Signiors Caroach. x 6 xo HoLLAHti Cajudett’s Brit, i, 
42 To ride in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. i6ix Coryat 
Crudities 85 Seven or eight stately Carochs of great per- 
sonages, 1614 Cook Tu Quoque in Dodsley VI 1. 28 The 
keeping of a coach For country, and a carroch for London. 
1671 F. Phillips y? eg". Necess. 213 He did in . . 1666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcastles Footmen thewearingof black Vel- 
vet Caps whilst they attend his Caroch. 1678 Butler 
Hud. Ill, m. 211 To mount two wheel’d Carroches. [1822 
Scott Nigel i, The court ladies . . when visiting his shop in 
their caroches. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs ii, When the 
caroches of the nobles had set down their owners.] 

b. Used to represent It. carroccio, the car of 
state which accompanied the army of an Italian 
republic and bore the standard. 

X840 Browning Sordello 1. 263 We shut . . in , . all noises 
but The carroch’s booming, 

c. aft?db. (trade name of a kind of tricj^cle). 

188s Bazaar 30 Mar. 1274/3, 4610. Caroche Gem, central 

gear, front steerer. .44 in. Caroche tricycle, rear steerer, 
t Caro'clie, V. Obs. [f. the sb. ; or ad. It. 
carrocciarey carozzare, F. carrosser ‘to ride in a 
caroch ’.] a. intr. To ride or travel in a caroche. 
b. trans. To convey in a caroche. Hence Ca- 
ro ‘ched ppl. a.y seated or driven in a caroche. 

x6i8 Wither Motto (1633) kut he and 's whore 

Carrocht a Furlong are, the Coach man may For sennight 
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after let liis Horses play. . 1619 Bp, Williams Serm, Ap * 
parell To Caroacli it abroad, to. go out and see. 
<636 Heywood ChaUenge i. i. Wks. 1874 V. 12 Came bee on 
horse-backe or Caroach^’t ? x6$o A, B. Mutat. Fokmo 30, 
I speedily caroatcht thither. 

Caroigne, obs. form of CAHEionr. 

Carol (kae-rsl), .r/;. 3 forms: 4-6 lcarol(e, ka- 
roUe, carole, 4-7' oaroll(e, 4-9 carrol^l, 5 (ea*- 
reld), caronl, 5-6 caral(,le, carowl, 6 oarralle, 
icaril, oaryl, carrell, karrel, 7 karil, (carrold), 
4~' carol, [a. OF. carok^ also liar-, char-y guar-, 
qmr-y kerok, -oik, in all the senses in which it 
occurs in Eng. (exc. 3) ; still in French dialects. 
(Marne caroU dance, f8te, joy; Swiss Rom. coraula, 
wrauloy round dance, dance - song, ball, 

round dance (Godef.), Pr. ssid. li. caroia •, Old 
pr. also cQrola. The ulterior et3inology of OF. 
carok and its accompanying vb. caroler, is iiU'^ 
certain ; nor is it clear whether the vb. or the sb, 
takes priority etymologically. There are many 
indications that the first syllable had originallyrti- 
(see Diez, 1878, p. 539, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms V; hence Romanic etymologists gCner- 
ally agree with Diez, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gr.-L. chorus, and its derivatives chorea, cho- 
ranks , etc. : cf. esp* * corblar ml coreiar, coreas 
ducere'' quoted by Diez from P'aidit Gram. Prov., 
of 1 3th c. W ackernagel would take the vb.- (corau- 
Izm ‘ conculcare'* to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
rivative of the sb. cor aula, chqraula, ckorattks, the 
finteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming * ring * to be the original sense of 
the sb., has proposed as its source 'h, corolla ^ little 
crown, coronet, garland ’. In any case, a Celtic 
origin i& out of the question : Welsh carol (Christ- 
tnas) carol, and vb. caroli to sing carols, are from 
English (Rhjl’s), and Breton koroU dance, korolli 
to dance, koroller dancer, are from P'rench. The 
arrangement of the senses here followed is tentative-] 
I. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 
tl.A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; 
? a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step, arch, 
a Cursor M. 7601 O J^air karol suilk was l)e sang. 
c 1:300 K. Alls, 1845 Faire is carole of maide gent, Botlie in 
haiie and eke in tent 1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Sytme 3460 
Wymmen. .jiat bqrwe cloj>es yn^carol to go. ^1330 Arth, 
^ MerL 17221 Miri time it is in may . » Damisds carols 
ledeth. 1387 Tkevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 123 He saw a 
mayden . . dannsynge in a carrole among oj^er luaydouns. 
X394 Gower Cmf, III. 365 With harpe and lute and with 
citoie, The love daunce and the carole . . A softe pas they 
daunce and trede. c 14*0 Chron. Vilod, 1022 And daunceden 
with a caralle |>e chirche abou5t, 1^3 Caik. Angl, 54 A 
Caralle, eorea, chorus, pecten, i6ia Drayton Poly-olb, xi, 
In carrolds as they course. x6i6 Bullokar, Carol, a song, 
sometimes a dance. 1865 Tylor Early Hist* Man. vi. 113 
The circles of upright stones..have suggested the idea of a 
ring-dance, and the story has shaped itself., that such a 
ring was a party of girls who were turned into stone for 
dancing carols on a Sunday. 1866 Enoel Nat, Mus. viii. 
2;jr3 We iearn that the term Carole was applied by the 
1 rouv&res to a dance in which the performers moved slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the time. 1867 Losgf. Danids 
ParadtXhiiv. rd Tho,se carols dancing in different measure. 

Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature. Ohs. [So in 
mod-F. dial. » * f£*te, joie 

a 3:300 Cursor M. 28146 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, ic 
haue b«-haldyn and ledde in ways. 1340 Ayenh. 71 Oure 
blisse is ywent in-to wop, oure karoles^nto zorsje. C1340 
4 6 'n 43 lusted ful lolile f?ise gentyle kni3tes, 

Sy|>en kayred to he court, caroles to make. 1^3 Caxton 
C* de la Tour Cij, To be att fe«tes, Joustes, and carolles. 

c. A company or band of singers, a choir, 
(? Or simply * assembly, company ’ as in Godefroy 
^assemblee, cercle, reunion’.) Obs* 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. stszlt Thassembles of maxtirs, the 
CouenteS' of Confessours, , the Carolles of Virgyns. 

A song ; originally* that to which they' danced. ' 
Jfow usually, a song of a joyous strain; often 
transf. to the joyous warbling of birds. 

1303 R. Bronne Ha-ftdl. Synne 9043 f>ys ys he karolle hat 
hey sunge. *393 Gower Cattf. 1 . 133 And eke he can carolles 
make, Roundel, balade and virelay. c *440 PrOrnp, Parv* 
92 Caral, songe [P, carollj, palinodiuni [H* Psalmodium]. 

, . Caroolyn, or synge carowlys. 1393 Sfenser Epithal. 259 
'fhe whiles the maydens doe iheyr carroll sing. 

SiiAKS. A. K L. V. iil 27 1 ‘his Carroll they began that houre, 
With a hey and a bo, ik a hey nonino. cxjsp Shenstone 
Ekgy ix, 'i'o sing soft carrols to your lovely dames. *800 
WoBtusw. Hari-kap IFeii it. xv. He heard the birds their ' 
moming carols smg. a 28*4 Campbell Head Eagk 99 The 
iife-like carol of tht laric, 

3 . a. A song or hymn of religious joy. 

» X547 Surrey /Eneit'l u. 300 Children, and maides, that 
holly carolles sang, 16*$ Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.s §05 
Vet, euen in the bid Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
H«irpe, you shall huare as many Herselike Ayre.s, as Carols. 
3:830 'J‘KHNtSON IJream Pdir IVom, 245 ^ Glory to God’ she 
sang, and past afar. . Losing her carol 1 stood pensively, 
b. esp, A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ- . 
mas In celebration of the Nativity. Rarely applied' 
to hymns on certain other festal occasions. 


rgoa Prh. Purse Exp. EUz. York (1830) 83 Item to 
Cornishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristinas day. 1521 
W. BE WoRDE (titk), Christmasse Carolles. 1530 Palsgr. 
203/r Carole a song, chnneon de noel. 5573 TussEr Htisb. 
(1878) 70 A Christmas CaroU of the birth of Christ ypon 
the time of King Salamon. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 102 
No night is now with hymne or caroll blest. 1641 J. Jack- 
son 'Trtie Evang, T. ui. 175 The Dity of that hymne, or 
Caroll, Iwas] Peace on earth. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 367. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry dxvvCx. (1840) II. 397 
I’hese coronation carols were customary. 1806-7 J; Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life ii, 29 Screaming and 

bellowing Christmas carols under your window, 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 371 Singing hymns before 
the doors of houses, and new year’s carols in the villages. 

II. A ring, and related senses, (perh. ought to 
bel.) 

•f 4 . A ring or circle, e. g. of Standing stones. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. IFace in Hearne Pref. R. B. 194 
pis joretons reeged about j?e feld, pe karole of the stones be- 
held, Many tyme 3ede j?am about. Ibid. 195 Whan he had 
gon alle aboute Within pe karole & withoute. C1470 Hard- 
ing Chron. Ixx. x, Within [the] Giauntes Carole, that so 
ther hight, The [Stone hengles] that nowe so named been. 

[All these instances refer to Stonehenge, also called the 
Giants' Dance', cf. quot. 1865 in sensei; but Du Cange 
has instances of a very different kind, e,g. ‘Unum annu- 
lUm cum saphyro magno, et karola in circuitu 7 lapiduni 
et 8 perlarum’.J 

A precinct, a space enclosed by rails, etc. See 
Du Cange. 

+ 5 . A small enclosure or 'study’ in a cloister. 
[See numerous OF. examples in Godefroy, and quot. from 
Premonstrat, Statutes in Du Cange ‘ in claustro carolae vei 
hujusmodi scriptoria’.] 

1593 Descr. Monmnenis, SfC.Ch. Durham §41(1842) 70 
In every wyndowe three Pewes or Carrells, where every one 
of the old monks had his carrell, severall by himselfe, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of 
Cloister, and there .studyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell all the after nonne. 1721 Bailey, Carrel, a 
Closet or Pen in a Monastery. 1810 Acc. Gloucester Cath., 
The ten divisions for the windows in the^ south cloister are 
divided into twenty carrols ; tvvo carrols in each window ; — 
their width four feet, 

b. Carokwindo'mi ? a bay-window. 
cx6oo Jwp Acc. Comp. Carpenters 00.'^ In 1572 the Car- 
penters Company of the City of London ordered a caroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallerie. 

1 6 . A chain, j So F. gttarok, two examples in 
Godef. ; see also Du Cange.] 
c 1425 Seven Sag, (P.) 2885 Scho putte ilke resche in other, 
And made a karole in a stounde, The ton hende touched 
to grounde, And the othir scho helde on heygh. 

T. Comb, and atlrib., as carol-song, carol-wise ; 
carol-chanting ppl. adj. 

(7 x385 Ch.aucer L. G. W.ooxiCamh. MS.) And songyn as 
it were in carolewyse. 1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 1^7 
Let those lament who lust, He sing a carroll song for ob- 
sequy. x6oi Chester Love's Mart* (x8?8} 5 And carroll- 
chanting birds are sudden mute. 

Carol (kse'rol, -ol), v* For forms see prec. [a. 
OF. caroler, f. carole ; see prec. The derivative 
forms in -ed, -ing, -er, are now most commonly 
spelt (in England) with U {carolled, etc.) though for 
no good reason : cf. F. caroler, carolant, caroleur.'\ 
f 1 . intr. To dance in a ring to the accompani- 
ment of song ; to dance and sing, make merry. Obs, 
a X300 Cursor M. 7600 [par] karold [Gb'ii. dauncid] wdm- 
men be h® wai. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9041 pese 
wommen gede and tollede here oute Wyp hem to karolle pe’ 
cherche aboute. Ibid. 9138 pese men pat 5ede so karol- 
lande Alle Pat ^ere hancle yn hande. cx^tso Rom. Rose 810, 

I wolde have karoled right fayn, As man that was to daunce 
right blithe, exsso Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
•yzj Ladyes and damoyselles did carowle and sing. 

2 . To sing, orig. in accompaniment to a dance. 
Now usually; To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly 

c 1369 Chaucer Detke Blaunche 848 , 1 sawe her daunce so 
comely, Carol and sing so swetely 1393 Gower Conf HI. 
30 If she carole upon a .songe, Wnan 1 it here, I am so fed. 
c 1440 Promp. Para, 62 Caroolyn, or synge carowlys [P. 
carallyn], psalmodio. 1579 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Feb,, Tho 
wouldest thou learne to caroll of love. 1633 R Fletcher 
Pise. "Eel. xi. i, And carol lowd of love, and loves delight. 
179X CowpER Jllaui xviii. 712 Carolling to it with a slender 
voice. 1853 De Quincey Sp. PIil. Nun viii. 17 Juvenal's 
qualification for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
robbers. 

b. ironically. 

^ X440 J. Shirley Detke K. fames (1818) xS Sirs the spows, 
is foundon, wherfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght liaf 
carold here. 

c, transf. of the warbling of birds, etc. 

* 59 $ Spenser Epithal. 79 Hark, how the cheerfull birds 
do chaunt .. And carroU of Loves praise. 1768 Beattie 
J fzjwrjfr. i; V, Where the grey linnets carol from the hill 
1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies, merrily carol the gales. 

S. tram, a., with cognate object. 

* 57 $ Lanekam Lei. (1871) 60 Then carroll I vp a song 
withall 1589 Greene Mmaphon t Arb.! 37 To carroll out this 
roundelay, 17x8 PmoR zndHymn Callimachus { R.) Hover- 
ing swans . . carol sounds harmanious. 1797 Philanthrope 
No. 25 Many a feather’d warbler .. Carroin the melodious 
lay. x85W Tennyson Elaine 700 Caroiling as he went A 
true-love ballad, ^ 

b. To sing of, celebrate, in song. 

1634 Milton Comus Z^^ The shepherds . . Carol her good- 
ness loud in rustic lays. X683 Chalkkill Tkealma 4 CL 
40 Shepherds Swains still Carol out her Fame. X774 Westm* 
Mag. 11* 374 The Muse That carrol’d Sir John HUU 


CaroTatMne* Afin. [f. Karolathm Silesia.] 
A variety of Allophane, found in rounded balls of 
a honey-yellow colour at Zabize in Upper Silesia. 
1858 in Dana Min. 500. 

Caroler^ -oiler (km'roLvr)., [f.CABoLz/. + -erI-.] 
One who carols ; a carol-singer ; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Berespord 3 liseries Hum. Life ii. (1826) 29 
‘Sunt et mihi carmina’ . . says the carol ler- 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cajueos IIL xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 

some alms for the carollers. 

t CaTOlet. Obs. rare-'^. [dim. of Carol ; 
see -ET.] A little carol or song. 

*593 Drayton 6'/z<<'//a Carl, vii, Repeat a carowlet in rime. 
}1 CErolin (k?e’r()'iin). [Ger. Karolin, f. L. Ca^'ol- 
tts Charles ] The name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wiirtembnrg ; the Bava- 
rain carolin was worth aoj. 4-231/. sterling, that of 
Wiirtembnrg 20A 

x8zi in Kelly Cambist, 1847 in M‘*Culloch Did. 
Comm. 326. 

Carolina (kmrd'bi'naU The name (after Charles 

11. ) of a North American colony, now forming two 
states (North C. and South C.) of the American 
Union ; hence applied to the Sweet Potato (see 
quot.), and used in the names of various plants 
and animals, as Carolina ash, osprey, whiting ; also 
Carolina Allspice, the flowering shrub Calycait- 
ihus fioHdiis ; Carolina Pink, Spigclia Alarilan- 
dica, also called Indian Pink, of which the root is 
an active anthelmintic. See also Caroline a. 2. 

*734 Mortimer Nat. Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans. 
XXXV I XL 317 Alburnns Americatius, the Caroliria-Whit- 
ing. 1884 Century 3/ag. Jan. 442/1 Ibe sweet potato was 
adopted from the aborigines in all the Southern colonies, 
and it is yet known in the market as the ‘ Carolina 1866 
Treas. Bot. 203 Carolina Allspice or Sweet-scented shrub. 

Ca'roline, sb. [see Cakoun, Cablin.] A 
name of coins of various countries and of different 
values ; sometimes «= Carlin E, or Carolin. 

*555 Kden Decades IP". Ind. (Arb.) 195 A rounde plate of 
syluer as brode as tlie coyne cauled a Corolyne. 1709 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4571/2 ' Naples \ A Captain is to receive five Caro- 
lines a Day. 1717 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 578 
The clergy of Ischia get each a Caroline a mass. 1783 W. 
F. Martyn Geoi* Mag. 11 . 78 (Stvedeu] A Caroline, (about 
one shilling and two-pence value’. 1865 Athenmmi No. 
1953. 448/2 The forty golden Carolines with which the 
Grand-Duke . . repaid the dedication. 

Caroline (kfeT<?loin), a. [f. Ca^'ol-us Charles.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to Charles ; esp. a. of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne) ; b. of Charles I. and II. 
of England, or their period. 

165a N EEDHAM tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 322 Under the Caroline 
kings. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 314 The village of 
Cansbad . . as well as . . the Caroline Waters (named afterj 
the emperor Charles IV. in 1370. 1839 Hallam Hist. 

Lit. IV. IV. V. § 22. 234 Waller has a more uniform elegance 
. . than any [other] of the Caroline era, 1874 B'. Hall in 
N. Amer. Rev. CXIX. 3x0 Our Caroline divines, 1884 
Courthope Addison 1. 20 The Caroline dramatists. 

1 2 . Applied in end of 17th c. to a fashion of hat 

1687 Lottd. Gaz. No. 2246/4, 25 black Hats, commonly 

called Caroline. 1695 Ibid. No. 3119/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17. .wears, .a Carolina Hat. 

Caroling, -oiling (kse-roliq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Carol v. -t- -ing U] I'he action of the vb. Carol. 

C1300 A”. Alis. 104s At theo fe.ste was trumpyng . . Carol- 
yng, and turneieyng. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 
T. 792 Was never, .lady lustier in carolynge, 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . cc-vix. 279 On a Sonday after dyner .. 
ther was great daun.syng and karolynge. 1596 Spenser 
Heav. Beauty 265 Carolings Of Gods high piai.se. a 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. 1 . 8a tL.' The sweet carolings of As 
you tike it. 1853 C. Bronte /'’///(r/A’ xxiv. (1876) 256. 

Caroling, -oiling, ppl. a. That carols. ^ 

1867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin 1 . i. 5 Carolling music of 
birds. x88o Atlantic Monthly Sept. 329 The singer’s carol- 
ing lips are dust. 

Caroli’ngian, a « Carlovingtan, q.v. 

i88x A thsnseum N o. 2803. 86/2 The accessories pre.serve 
something that is Carolingian. 1882-3 Schaff Rdig. En- 
cycl. HI. 1777^ Ornaments of the Carolingian period. 

Carolrnian, <*. [fl mtd.h. Carolmus of 
Charles ; and its derivative Carolina.l 
a. Belonging to Charles the Great, b. Belougiug 
to one or both of the Carolinas in U. S. Also sb. 

1847 Secret Soc. Mid. Ages 321 The Fehm-Gerichte . . 
named . . Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (as was be- 
lieved 1 instituted by Charles the Great. 1775 Adair Amer, 
Ind. 226 Sharp ana cold to a Carolinian. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist, U. S. IV. xlvii. 228 It became the pride of native 
Carolinians not to accept a seat in [the king’s council], 
Carolrtic, Arch. Erroneous f. Corollitio, 
1842-76 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., CarolUic column, one with 
a foliated shaft. 

Carolus ikaeT^i^s), [f. Carolus, Latinized form 
of Karl, Charles.] A gold piece struck in the 
reign of Charles I. j originally valued at hos., but 
afterwards at 23^. The name has been given to 
various other, coins bearing 'Carolus ’ as the name 
of the monarch ; e. g. a Carohis dollar. 

1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 2258/4 A Boy about 18 years old . . 
Run away with . .5 Carolus pieces of Gold. 1753 Richard- 
son Grandison (1781) 11 . xx. 216, 120 Carolus’s were also in 
this purse. 1855 Macaulay jdisf. Eng. IV. 400 Every 
trader had bis own strong box. .and, .told down the arowns 
and. Caroluses on his own counter. 
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CMfOlU, csarroisi (kssTSm). An abbreviation 
of Carambole, applied to the stroke so called in 
Billiards ; now corrupted to Cannon sif.^ 7. 

A. 

1779 C. Jones jFf(}yle*s Games Impr. 260 Which stroke is 
called a Carambole, or for shortness*, aCarrom. 1826 Hoyle 
impr, 396 A carombole or carom. 1850 Bohn Handbk. 
Games 519 A canon {formerly or caronibole), 1872 

Mark Twain imtoe. Abr. xii. 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of caroms. 

B. vIk [trmzsf. in qiiots.') 

1:860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/, -i. 67 She glartced from 
every human contact, and ‘caromed* from one relation to 
another. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Mar. 494/2 A single stone 
was made to ‘ carom '. 

Garomel, variant of Caramel. 

Ca*rOB. J "bark* * A synonym of true Angtis- 
tura bark [ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1833 TH.jRoss tr. Humboldt^ s Trath III. xxv. znote, The 
trade carried on , . in the Carony bark, which is the bene- 
ficial bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

•tCaroo’n^, carroo*n, earoo'me. Obs. 
[Etymol. obscure. Derivation from Car or F. 
airre has been conjectured ; cf. also OF. mrran 
paving tile : was the impost originally levied to 
defray paving ?] 'A licence by the Lord Mayor of 
London to keep a cart’ (Wharton Latv Lex. i860). 

1720 Slo7t/s Sjirv. ied. Strype 1754) 11 . v. xviii. 389/1 If 
the yearly Rent of 17s. 41/. a piece be not paid to the said 
President and governors, the Caroon, that is, the License of 
such person so wanting or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 
pended. 1730 6 Bailey, Carroon^ a Rent received for the 
Privilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London. 
1800 CoLQUHouN Comm. 'Thames xi. 331 To regulate and 
control Carroons or privileged Carts. i%a E. V. Williams 
Executors ^ Adm. I. 531 A caroome, or a license by the 
Mayor of London to keep a cart. 

Garooa ^ Ckar/ 7 -n), [Etymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares li.eaor,dim.eaoran,t\e rowan-tree berry; 
but there is no connexion.)] A species of cherry. 
X838 in SiiviMONDS iJict. Trade. 

Caross, var. Kaross, an African cloak of skins. 
tCarO'SSe. Obs. Also in 7 caroce. [a. F. 
carosse {now earrmse^, ad, It. earosza^ augmentative 
of carro chariot, etc. : cf. the parallel Caroche.] 
A carriage, a Caroche. 

1598 Flokio, Carroccia , .Si caroce, a coche, a chariot. 
x6o8 Chapman Byrods Trag. Plays (1873) 11 . 297 The 
Carosse of the Marquis of Rhosny Conducted him along to 
th* Arcenall. 1637 Colvil Whigs Sttp/dic. 89 And when 
ye travel in carosses, Ye will salute the high-way crosses. 

il Caroteei, -e*l. [possibly ad. Arab. 
qirtdi, collective of qirtdlat, qartillat ass’s burden, 
basket, fruit-basket.] * The commercial name for 
a tierce or cask, in which dried fruit and some 
other commoditits are packed, which usually 
averages about 7 cwt.’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade). 

X704 WoRLitxjE Diet. Bust, ei Urb.^ Caroteei of Cloves 
4 to 5 C. Weight ; Currants 5 to 9 C. ; Malt about 3 C. 
X721 Bajley, Caroieelt a quantity of some Comipodities ; 
as of Cloves, from 4 to 5 Hundred Weight. 

Carotic (kar^-tik), a. Pathol, and Fhys. [ad. 
Gr. Kapoorticos stupefying, soporific, f. leapovv to 
stupefy. Cf. F. carotiqitei\ 

1 . a. * Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction ’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.), b. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to stupor or earns ; in a state of earns. 

1684 tr. BonePs Merc, Conipii. xvi. 567 He was thought to 
be carotick, but he was not .so; for at length he awaked. 
288X Syd. Soc, Lex., Caroiic sleep, profound drowsiness. 

2 . —Carotid, {rare.) 

1636 Ridgley Praci. Physic 53 The temporal muscle, and 
the Carotick Arterie.s. 1843 J, Wilkinson Smedenboig' s 
A nim. Kingd. 1 . ii. 85 The cranial or carotic blood. 

Carotid (kaip'tid ),<?. and .f A [acl.Gr./^a/?<wrtS-€S', 
f. mpovr Ho plunge into deep sleep, to stupefy’, 
because compression of these arteries is said to 
produce cams or stupor. (Galen.)] 

A. adj. Epithet of the two great arteries, one 
on either side of the neck, which supply blood to 
the head. 

Each of tho two primitive carotid arteries afterwards 
divides into two branches, called the external and internal 
respectively. 1667 E. King in Phil. Trans. IL 450 Which 
made me open the Carotid Artery. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. 193 It had passed beneath, and torn the internal carotid 
artery. X831 R, Knox Cloquet's Anat. 649 Ihey iLScend.. 
to the upper part of the larynx, where they divide into the 
external carotid and the internal carotid arteries. 

b. Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid arteries ; 
e. g, carotid canal, the tunnel through the temporal 
bone which gives passage to the internal carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves {carotid plexus). 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 26 Nearer to the apex of 
the bone is a large oval opening, the carotid foramen. 1877 
Burnet Ear 88 The carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture. .of the canals in or about the tympanum. 

B, sh. A carotid artery. 

174X Monro Anat . (ed. y 90 The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotid.s. i8wS Med. yrnl. XV. 477 Alter the 
incision into the carotid of a horse. 1862 Calverley V erses 
Tr. 46 With ve.st blood-spotted, and cut carotid. 

+ Caro*tidal, a. Ohs. [f. prec. -i - al.] -'prec. 
1664 Power Bxp. Philos. 1. ^ Tlie carotidal^ Arteries. 
1737 Bracken Parr/ery^I763) 83 The Blood which is brought 
to the Brain by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries. 


Carotideaji (kser^i-dian), a. [f. as prec. + 
-EAN. (if. F. carotidien-l «prec. 

1836-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 285/5 He would exclude 
the Vidian nerve, or at least its carotidean branch. 

CaroU'ba' (karzrba). A variant of Carob (tree), 
following the Arabic form of the word. 

1856 J. H. Newman CalUsta (1885) 330 A few olives and 
caroubas. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. ix. 233 The so- 
called * Forest * of Carmel . . with dwarf oak, bay, carouba. 
1884 Harped s Mag. 209/1 Looking at the carouba-trees. 

Caroul, obs. form of Carol. 

Carousal (karawzal). [f. Carouse v. + -al ; 
but the formation may have been aided by the 
misunderstanding of carousel, and its association 
with Carouse zi.] A fit of carousing, a drinking- 
feast or carouse ; revelry in drinking. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIL xliii. (R.) The swains were 
preparing for a carousal. 1801 Southey TkeUdba vi. xxviii. 
Sounds of carousal came, and song. 1814 Byron Lara i. 
yii, Join'd the carousals of the ^eat and gay. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 324 The Germans were celebrated for 
their hospitality. . and their carousals. 

Erroneously put for Carousel q. v. 
t CaroU'se, adv. Obs. Also garaus, carous. 
[a. Ger. gar aus, in gar-aus trinken to drink * all 
out to empty the bowl. Cf. All out, the English 
phrase in same sense. In 16th c. F., Rabelais has 
boire carrous et allnzi] In tlie phrase To drink, 
quaff {pledge one) carouse : i. e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. i. 18 The tiplinge sottes at mid- 
night which to quaflfe carow.se do vse. 1586 T. B. tr. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 193 Rather than they wil refuse 
to drink carouse. 1600 Rowlands Lett, Humozirs Blood 
(1874* 43 His hostesse pledg’d him not carouse \rime house]. 
1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvn. i, Some againe drink- 
ing garaus. 1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. (1684) 40. 

Carouse (karau-z), sA B'orms : (6 garouse), 
6-7 carous, car(r)owse, -ouse, 7 car(r)ousse, 
carrouze, (caraus, garaus, -ausse, karausse), 
7~9 carouze, 6- carouse. [The prec. adv. in 
phrase to drink carouse, taken for obj. of the vb. : 
cf. F. tine carrousse, Sp. carauz, also from Ger, 
The word formerly rimed with house, mouse ; the 
the pronunciation (-auz) appeared first in the vb., 
01660 (cf. grass, graze, advice, advise, etc.), and 
subsequently, spread to sense 3 of the sb., taken as 
a deriv. of the vb.] 

1 1 . The action or fashion of * drinking carouse’. 
1339 Mirr. Mag. 610 (R.) Lyaeus fruitful cup with full 
carowse Went round about. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours 
Blood vii. (1874) ^3 Drinke some braue health ypon the 
Dutch carouse . . Or visit Shorditch, for a bawdie house. 
161X Rich Honest. Age 11844) Introd. 19 Their best was, I 
drinke to you, and I pledge yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse. 
f 2 . A cupful drunk ^ all out ’, a full draught of 
liquor, a full bumper to one's health, a toast. Ohs. 
bef. 1 700 (but used by Scott). 

1594 Drayton Ideas vii, Quaffing Carowses in this costly 
Wine. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. t. ii. 277 Quaffe carowses to 
our Mistresse health. i6ri Rowland {1843) 

13, L .will drinke a healths carouse. x6ii Cotgr., Carous, 
a carousse of drinke. 1617 Moryson Itin. in. ii. iii. 86 All 
which garaus.ses he must drinke. 1674 Milton Moscov. 
Wks. 173S II. X45 The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
Carouse to the Queen's Health. 1813 Scott Rokeby i. vii, 
Quaff the full carouze. 

3 . A drinking bout ; a carousal ; carousing. 

1690 W. Walker Idiamai. Anglo~Lat. 228 Bas-sus at the 
Thracian carbwse. 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 480 The early feast 
and late carouse. 2833 Ht. Martin eau Manch. Strike i. 8 
To go to the Spread-eagle and have a carouse. X851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg,, Refectory ad fin., What means this revel and 
carou.se? 

Carouse (karawz), V. Forms: 6 karous, 
garouse, carous, 6 7 carrouse, eaT(r)o‘wse, 7 
garousse, carrowze, -ouze, 7-8 carowze, -ouze, 
6- carouse, [f. Carouse adv . : cf. F. carottsser 
i Ho quaff, swill, carouse it ’ (Cotgr.).] 

I . mtr. To drink ‘ all out’, drink freely and 
repeatedly. So to carouse it. 

1367 Horace Ep. xiv, I that in tune and out of 

time, haroust it without measure, 1396 Raleigh Discor. 
Guiana 64 Some, .garousedofhis wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1 . 349 To quaffe 
and cax'ouse again vpon it more lustily. 1636 Blount Glos- 
to drink all out. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Ace. E. Ind. L xv. 173 To procure Wine and carouze with 
him, which they did, and he got beastly drunk. X779 John- 
son L. P., Thomson Wks. IV. 167 Thomson .. carousing 
with lord Hertford and his friends. 1827 Pollock Course 
T. IV, Drinking from the well of life, And yet carousing 
in the cup of death. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. vi. 102. 

b. To drink a bumper to (any^ one), to drink 
health or success 

1383 Stubbes Anal. Abus, 107 Swilling, gulling 

and catowsing from one to another. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 

II. i, 92 , 1 carouse to Prisius, and brinch you mas Sperantius. 
1604 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 300 (2nd Qo.) The Queene Carow.ses 
[ist Qo. drink^s] to thy fortune Hamlet. 

t 2 - trans.. To drink off or np, to drain, to quaff, 
to swill to drink (a health). Obs. 

1380 Lyly Eupkues f Arb.) 432 The Glasses wher-in you 
carouse your wine. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 55 Roderigo . . 
To Desdemona hath to night Carrows’d Potations, pottle- 
deepe. 16x7 Moryson Itin. in. 162 Some Gentlewomen 


were so free in this excesse, as they would, .garousse health 
after health with men. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 168 To 
Carrouze strong Drink, Brandy, Wine. 174a Young Nt. 
yy^.v. S4S Egypt’s wanton queen, Carousing gems. 

“to-' A”*' ) . 

1589 R, Harvey PL Perc. 23 Carrouse vp your owne 
quarrels in the cup. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 20 Why 
doe we thus ., carouse full Bowles Of hoyling anguish? 
x66o W. Secker Notisuch Prof 11 If the Cup be lawfitl we 
must not carouze it. 

Carousel (karz^zei). Also 9 carrousel, [a. 
F. carrousel, ad. It. carosello, garosello ^ix,Y\xA 
of joust or feat on horseback ’. Litt re takes It. 
carosello or garosello as dim. of garoso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, i. gar a quarrel, strife; but this is 
doubtful, and possibly the etymological form was 
carro sella, from cam'o chariot.)] 

*• A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadrilles) distinguished by their 
liveries and dresses, engaged in various plays and 
exercises ; to this were often added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments ’ (Littr6). 

1650 Marvell Death Ld. Hastings, Before the Crystal 
Palace where he dwells The Armed Angels hold their 
Carousels. i68d Land. Gaz. No. 2117/4 A great carousel is 
preparing here [Paris] against Easter, 1697 Drvden Virg. 
AEneidv. (1806) III. 131 This Game, these Carousels Asca- 
nius taught. 1753 Hanway 'prav. (1762) l.vn. xc. 414 The 
carousel, the expence of which amounted to seventy thou- 
sand crowns. 1839 James Louis JCIF, HI. 27 Those 
carousels and mock -fights. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.Vl. 
XVI. vi. 187 Carrousel . . is, in fact, a kind of superb be- 
tailored running at the ring. 

H Many writers employing the word historically, 
have eiToneou.sly identified it with carousal. 

1709 Steele Toiler No. 33 F 10 A Carousal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the first Quality . . ran for the Prize. 1762 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. 1 . 35 His fine taste in dress, 
festivals, and carou.sals. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) II. 28 A royal carousal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 23 
The young king loitered for weeks at Calais, spending his 
time in carousals and entertainments. 1858 Planche 
D'Atdnofs Fairy T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
carousals, and a thousand other things. 

Caroiiser (karau'zoi). One who carouses. 

1396 Raleigh Discoz>. Guicuia (1848) 64 The greate.st 
garousers and drunkards of the world. 1598 R, Barckley 
Felic. Man 1. (.1603) 24 Carowsers that will match Nero. 
1732 Ld. Lansdowne 'To Garik (R.) The bold carquser and 
advent’rous dame. 1849 W. Irving Mahomed viii. (1853) 
27 The noise brought the carousers from their tents. 

Carousing (karau-ziq), vhl. sb. The action of 
the verb Carouse. Often attrib. 

1583 Stanvhurst AEneis ni, (Arb.) 81 They kept a myrry 
carousing. 1392 Nashe P.Penilesse {.ed, 2) 23 b, Downe to 
y® bottome of his carrowsing cups. 1617 Moryson liin. 
m. II. 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor. 1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour, 
Germ. 11 . 2oB At Vienna, Their chief diver.sion is feasting 
and carousing. 1861 Ramsay iii. 62, 

Carou'siug, ppl. a. That carouses. Hence 
Carowsiugly adv. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. ii. (1634) 188 Our carowsing 
tospot German souldiers. 1704 Rowe Glysses 11. i. 955 
These Carousing Lovers. x8^ Craig, Carousmgly. 1873 
Myers 58. 

Carowaye, -weie, obs. ff. Caraway. 

Carowl, carowse, obs. f. Carol, Carouse, 
Caroygne, -oyne, obs. ff. Caeeion. 

Carp (kaip), Also 5-7 carpe. FI. carp, 
formerly carps, [a. OF. carpe (Sp. carpal) late 
L. carpa (Brachet cites Cassiodoms tz 575 * destinet 
: carpam Danubius ’). The same name (modified 
in termination, etc.) appears in Romanic, Celtic^ 
Teutonic, and Slavonic: cf. esp. OHG. charphq, 
MLG. karpe masc. pointing to a possible WGer. 
^karpo. But the original source is unknown.] 

1 . A freshwater fish, Cyprinus carpio, the type of 
the family Cyprinidm ; introduced into England as 
early as the i4th.c., and commtonly bred in ponds. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carpe, fysche, carpus. 14& 
Mami. f Househ, Exp. 561 My master putte into the said 
ponde, in gret carpes, xxj, 1384 R. ^cot Disc, Witcher, 
xni. x. 248 A hone taken out of a carps head, stancheth 
bloud. 1633 Walton Angler i. ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers : a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Uv. IL 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, said to be, some of them, eighty years 
of age. 1770 White Selbonie xl. 103 In this water are many 
carps, 1854 Badham Halievt. 257 That singular fleshy 
palate which is popularly but incorrectly known all oyer the 
world as ca^’s tongue. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii 
(x88o> 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds. 

2 . Applied to other species of the genus Cyprinus, 
or family Cyprinidse, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Irish, the Prussian or Crucian Carp {C, 
gibelio), the Norwegian Carp {Scarpmia norve-- 
gica), and others, 

1786 White Selborne xcviii, Gold and silver fishes . . Lin- 
naeus ranks . . under the genus of cyprinus or carp. 1847 
Carpenter ZooL § 567 The Cyprinidas or Carp tribe. 1883 
Fisheries Exhth. Catal. (ed. 4) 107 Collection of Stuffed .* 
Carp, Crucian Carp, Gold Carp. 

3 . Comb. 

x6^-x7o6 Phillips, Carp.stone, a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. 
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CABBEHTBY, 


Obs. rare. [f. Carp z^J] 

a. Discourse, b. Power of speech, c. Carping 
speech, cavil (with play on Carp 

<1:1335 R.E, AUit. Pn A. 883 In sounande notez a gentyl 
carpe. Ibid. B. 23 Kryst kydde hit hymseif in a carp onez. 
Ibid. B. X327 pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er his carp bi pe laste. 
z6i8 Mynshul Ess. Prism ist Ep. Bed. i, Carpes haue bin 
good cheap this Lent, for I haue had more than I desired 
for no thing. 

H Associated with Caek. 

1548 UoALL, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark viii. 57a, Their vayne 
and superfluous carpe and care. 

Carp (kaip), Also 4 karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
carpe. [Senses 1-3, chiefly in northern poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. ka-rpa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
appear to be derived from, or influenced by, L. 
€arpSre to pluck, to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 

'j^l. intr. To speak, talk. 

Woktmge in Cott, Horn. 287 Carpe toward ihesu 
and seie l>ise wordes. a 1300 Cursor M. App. Resurrect. 388 
Als bai^ come narre }>e castelle, to-geder carpand. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 829 The Kyng )?an full curtesly karpes agayne, 
1420 Siege Rouen m Archaeol. XXII. 381 Vnnethe 
thay myst brethe or carpe. 1470 Harding Ckron. Proem, x, 
Leonelf . , that wedded . . The erles daughter of Vister, as 
man do Karpe. 1570 Levins Manip. 33/3 To carpe, talke, 
coUoguif confabulari. X57S Turberv. Bk. Falconrie Epil. 
Aa iij, To carpe it fine with those that haue no guile, 

f b. To discourse in speech or writing. Obs. 

X350 Will. Palerne 216 J>e kowherdes bestes i carped of 
biyore. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxn. 199 Thus conscience of 
crist and of jje croys carpede. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. in. 
Prol. 26 (Jam.) Of thame .. Carpe we bot lityl. «i6o5 
Montgomerie Fly ting 575 Of his conditions to carp for a 
while. 

1 2 . irans. To speak, utter, say, tell. Obs. 

1350 Will. Palerne 503 To kaip )?e soJ?e. 1393 Gower 
Cor^* in. 325 To carpe Proverbes and demaundes sligh. 
<r 1400 Destr. Troy 4610 When Calcashis counsell had carpit 
to the end.^ X515 dV. Field 73 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 
2i 6 Our Knight full {of] courage carpeth these words. 

1 3 . intr. To sing or recite (as a minstrel) ; to 
sing (as a bird). Obs. 

c r43S Thomas ofErceH. 313 * To harpe or carpe, whare- 
so J?ou gose, Thomas, bou sallhafe be chose sothely ' : And 
he said© ‘harpynge kepe I none, B’or tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye XS15 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Civ/2 In 
goodly ditie or balade for to caipe. a 1538 Skelton Agst. 
comely Coyst. 13 In his gamut carp he can. c 1370 Thynme 
Pride Zeml* (1841) 8 Many was the bird did sweetly carpe 
Among the thornes. xBoa Lockmaben Harper vi\. in Scott 
Minstr. Scott. Bord. (j86o>94Thenaye he harped, and aye 
he carped Till a' the lordfings footed the floor, 
t 4 . Vituperatzvefy ; To talk much, to prate, 
chatter. Cfi Carpeb. Obs. 

13W Langl. P, PL B. x. 69 Clerkes, .catpen of god faste, 
and haue Ihkn] moche in b® mouthe. a xS2& Skelton Col. 
Cloute 549 Some . . Clatter &: carpe Of that herew. *530 
Palsgr. 476/1, I carpe (Lydgate), Je carsnette . .Th\s is a 
farre nortnen verbe. *^7 Praise Maistr. Ryce in ToiteTs 
Misc. ( Arb.) 202 Came Curiousness and carped out of frame. 

6. Spec. To talk querulously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

{Certain examples of this before the i6th c are wanting : 
the early ones may have merely the sense of i with con- 
textual colouring. Cf. Career.) 

1x377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 286 Ahasshed To blame vow or 
to greve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, N e cafle yow 
dumbe houndes. 140X Pol. Poemsii^S9) H* 77 Thou carpist 
also of oure coveitise, and sparist the sothe, 15x5 Barclay 
Egloges i, (1370) Aj, Some in Satyres against vices dare 
cai^e,] xsM Soul JohotnUobody in Strype Cranmer {1694) 
App. 139 They will currishly carp. isSx T. Norton CaL 
vm*s Inst. I. xiiL (1634) 49 Servetto carpeth, that God did 
beare the person of an Angell. 1655 Bigoes CompL Am- 
bass. 377 The King . . carpeth upon the marriage, a 1677 
B^k'^^cm'Serm. Malice ofSoc.^ In carping and harshly cen- 
suring . . their neighbours. xySs Burns o^nd Ep. Lapraik^ 
Ne^er ttudge an' carp, Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake, Char. xv. 386 The bulk of 
society did not assemble to carp and to cavil. 

b. Const, a/. 

1586 Thynne Conin. Holinshed Pref , Curionslie carping 
at my barrennes in writing. 1794 Burke Corr. IV. 235 
I’hat faction and; malice may not be able to carp at it. 
*879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 207 We will not 
carp at this great writer. 

f 6. trans. I'o find fault with, reprehend, take 
exception to. Obs. 

XS50 Cranmer Sacrament too a, Whiche my saiyng diners 

r orant persones . . did carpe and reprehende. 1582 N. 

(Rhem.) Liike vii. marg.f The Pharisees did, alwaies 
carpe Christ. 1598 Gkenkwsv Tacitm A nn. v. il {1622) 1 17 
Couertly carping the Consult Fufius. 1605 Camden Rem, 
(1637) 230 Carping whatsoever hath been done or said 
heretofore. xdyS II, Barclay ApoL Quakers iii. § vii, 87 
Our Adversaries shall have .nothing from :tlie.nce to carp. 

1 7 . intr. (?) "I'o censure ; to judge, discriminate. 
159X Tr&ub. kaigne K. John (i6ir) 21 Any one that 
knoweth how to carpe. Will scarcely iudge us both one 
coimtrey. borne. 

fS. (?) To contend, fight Obs. rare. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot, I,. 606 With.brandis^bricht that 
scher.and wer and scixarp So crueilie togidder did tha carp. 

II Associated with Cabk,^. v. 

rx45s Chnff Chacen. 135 Tivydale may carpe off care. 
S5»* WorM d* Child in HazI, Dodsiey I, 267 Ever he is 
carping^ of care. *670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1, it, 49 Poor 
drudgeing. . Priests that caij> and moyl all day long. tfo» 
Eng. 'Theopknist 312 Carping for the unprofitable goods of 
this worlds 


C»a>r|l, v.^ P ad. L. carph‘e to pluck, card.] 
(See quot.) Hence Carper, Carpluff vbl. sb, 

X835 XJre Philos. Manuf. 202 'Ike business to which chil- 
dren are first put in this business is carping ; that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who fits them into 
the rods and handles for dressing the cloth. The little 
carpers sit at this easy work. 

t Carpa*ciOTlS, a. Obs, rare-^. [f. Lat. car- 
pdre, taken in sense of Eng. C akp : after loquacious ^ 
rapacious^ etc. : see -acious.] Given to carping. 

*574 B* Scot Hop Card. (tS78) 62 Corrupt and hastye 
Judges, .carpacious Controllers, and, .impudent Scoffers. 

Carjpal (ka-jpal), a. Anat, [ad. mod.L. car- 
pdlis, i. carpus wrist.] Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist. 

X743 Bevan in Phil. Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy- 
losses’s formed in the small Joints, viz, carpal and meta- 
carpal Bones, 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 402 The posterior 
carpal artery is very small. x8oo Med. y-ntl. IV. 4x6 The 
articulation between the carpal and metacarpal bones. 1836 
Yarrell Hist. Birds I. 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing. 

b. sb. pi. =» Carpal bones. 

*835 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth i5The row of short bones joined 
with these are the ‘ carpals '. 

Carpar, -are, obs. f, Cabpeb. 

Carpel (ka*jpel). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. Kaprr-bi 
fruit, on type of mod.L. dim. "^carpellutn ; see -el, 
and cf. F. carpelh^ One of the divisions or cells 
of a compound pistil or fruit ; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

[18x7 Dunal Monogr. des Anonacles 13 II serait utile et 
commode d'avoir un mot particulier pour exprimer dans un 
fruit multiple, le fruit partiel resultant de chaque ovaire 
f^conde et ddveloppe ; je propose ici celui de carpe lie, car- 
pellum.} X83S Lindley Infrod. Bot. (1848) I. 372 Carpels 
are modified leaves. 18^ Gray Bot, § 547 It is convenient 
to have a name which shall designate a single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct simple pistil, or as an ele- 
ment of a compound pistil. For this purpose the name of 
Carpel has been devised, i88x G. Allen in Knowledge 
No. 4. 65 A little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. 

t Carpell. Obs. rare-- 

*593 Feele Edw, I (1829) 155 * God save her grace, & 
give our young prince [Edw. II] a carpell in their kind.' 

Carpellai^ (ka^jpeiari), a. Bot. [f. Carpel ; 
see -ARY, and cf. F. carpellaire.'\ Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a carpel. 

1830 Lindley Flat. Spfst. Bot. 216 The two carpellary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed. 1833 — Introd. Bot. 
(1848) I. 372 The carpellary theory of structure. 

t Carpenclotli, carpyncloth. Obs. [Cf. 
carpent obs. f. Carpet,] Probably carpet- cloth ; 
table-cloth or bed-covering of carpet. 

*577 Wills <5* Inv. H. C. (1835) k 4*4» Beddinge, iij car- 
pencfothes of tappestarye iiij/. xr.— ixij grenecarpyn clothes, 

f CarpeneL Obs. Some kind of faoric ; ? 

Carpmeal. 

*5*3 Act X4 Ar *5 Hen. VHJi xi, Clothes called carpenel 
whites, commonly made for lining of hosen. 

Carpent (ka*jp^at), a rare. [ad. med. L. 
carpent-are to cut or make as a carpenter ; cf. F. 
charpenter^ in the senses here given.] trans. To 
make as a carpenter; fig, to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. Hence Oa’rpentsd ppl. a. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ii. xiii. 231 Extended upon the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Cake. 1878 T. Sinclair 
Mount 75 With carpented ‘ Columbiads’, unfortunately he 
fPoe] condemned poetry not founded at all on the tour de 
force plan of little ambitious prosaic spirits. 

Oarpeiit(e, obs. (erroneous) f, Carpet. 
t Ca*rpe2i.tage. Ohs. [f. Carpent + -age.] 
Carpenters work, carpentry. 

x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., Barckoener, a certaine Beame 
of carpentage, 

Carpentarie, -ary, obs. f. Carpentry. 
Carpentaries. Obs. '^Qxh..)p[. otcarpentarie, 
-ary, as a variant form of Carpenter ; perh. for 
carpmtaris, pi. of form carpentar i see -AB^. 

Bk. St. Albans, Her. fj b, Carpentaries and makeris 
of bowses. 

Carpenter (kaupentoi), sb. Forms: 3 car- 
penter, (4 carpunter, $ -pentonr, -pynter, 
6 -pintor, (6k.) obarpenteir). [a. AngloFr. car- 
penterf O^F. mrpentier (F. charpeiztier Bx. 
carpentierf Sp. carpentero. It. carpentiero') z—IrIq 
L, carpentdri-us originally * carriage-maker *, f. 
carpent-um two-wheeled chariot, wagon. 

L. carpent-um was apj>. a- OCelt. ^carpentom, whence 
OIr. carpai, mod. Ir. & Gael, carbad chariot, 

litter, bier; prob. related to OCklt. ; see Car. 

Isidore xix, xxx, i says * Lignarius generaliter ligni opifex 
appellator, Cypentarius speciale nomen est. Carpentum 
entm solum facit.'] 

1 , * An artificer in wood ' (J.) ; as distinguished 
from a joiner, cabinet-maker, etc., one who does 
the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ships, etc. 

<71323 Coer de L. 5934 My fadyr n'as mason, ne carpen- 
tere. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 1 , 367 Of Bedalus h® 
carpunter. axepiaEeg. Rood (xS/i) 30 pat holi tre wasfairest 
}k>. .pe carpenters it letleladoun. c 1400 Destr, Troy 1597 
Caipentqurs, cotelers, coucheours fyn. xjy^^Act it Hen. 
VII, xxH. § I AmaisterShip Carpenter, .havyngmenundre 
hymu *348 Compl. Scot. v> Ane merchant, ane cordinar, 


charpenteirj X364 Bulleyn Dialogue (1886) 8 Suche Car- 
penter, suche chips. 1367 Brant Horace Ep. xiv, I'he 
carpintor dothe grudge. i6ix Bible Mark vi, 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1665-9 Boyle Occas. 
Refi. (1675) 376 Like the Carpentens that toyl’d to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
1833 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life III. iii. 31 Captain 
Gore is. .a capital working caipenter. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. (1874)1. App. 3S1 The trade which of all manual trades 
has been most honoured ; be for once a carpenter. 

2. fig. cf. ^ builder, constructor.* 

*393 Langl. P. PL B. x. 410 Carpenters vnder criste holy 
kirke to make. 1397 md Pt. Return fr. Pernass. iv. isl 
1722 The chiefe Carpenter of Sonets. 

b. JVaut. ‘ An officer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
her appurtenances ^ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk.'). 
Hence carpenter's creta, mate, yeoman, etc. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, viii. 35 The Carpenter 
and nis Mate. 1708 Royal Prod. 20 May in Lotid. Gaz, 
N0.4440/1 Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Carpenters Crews. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The carpenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to command on necessary 
occasions. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, The captain., 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4 . Short for carpenter-ant, carpenter-bee, etc. 

1883 Ktmvledge 13 July 20/1 [One specie-s of tree-ants] 

bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of which . . 
they are designated Carpenters. 

5 . attrib. and Conib., as carpenter-fashion, -shop, 
-theory. In possessive case, frequently designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenter's axe, chisel, clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4) ; 
carpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, Xylocopa, 
the females of which excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; f carpenter- 
grass, common Yarrow, Achillea Millefolium; 
carpenter's herb, common Self-heal, Fmnella 
vulgaris; erroneously, bugle and yarrow; car- 
penter’s measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot ; carpenter’s or carpenter-scene 
(Theat.), a. a scene introduced on the front of the 
stage to give the stage- carpenters time to arrange 
complicated scenery behind for the next act; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 
where the stage- carpenters are at work. 

xZ4\ Penny CycL XXIII. 635/1 The wings of the..*car. 
penter-bees are most frequently black, with a fine purple or 
violet gloss. x8S7 Sears A than. xil. 11858) 102 The idea of 
the universe as a building which . . God put up *carpenter- 
fashion. 1326 Gt. Herball (Britten & H. ) In some places 
is called ^Carpenter-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes. 1378 Lyte Dodoetis i. xc. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prunell, ^Carpenters herbe, Selfe heale & Hooke heale. z6i* 
CoTGR., Herbe au .Carpenters-hearbe, Sickle- 

worte, Hooke-heale, Selfe-heale. 1737 Ozell Rabelais {1Z07) 
H. 1 19 He should go search for some millefoil, commonly 
called the carpenter’s herb. i86x Miss Pratt Flower, PL IV, 
176. xybk^PhiL Trans. LVUI. 312 Secured in a tube from 
the wind, in the manner of ^carpenters levels. i736in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (i886j II. 147 A bounty of ten shillings 
a ton . . of *Carpenter's measure, i860 Cornhill Mag, Bee. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a ^carpenter's scene) when your play requires a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it. 1864 A ihensenm 
No. 1928, 506/2 Carpenter-scenes. 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. 
111/2 A Carpenter's Scene is generally a flat in the first 
grooves consisting of some murky picture or other. 1882 
Freeman in Longnt. Mag. 1 . 88 ‘ Barber-shop ‘ ^caroenter- 
shop'. 1688 R. Holme Armouvy in. ix. § 13 A Joyners 
Rule, .and a ^Carpenters Square. x86a H. Spencer First 
Princ. I. V. § 33 (1875) 120 He declines to accept the*car« 
pen ter theory of creation as the most worthy. 

CaTpenter, v. [f. prec.] 

intr. To do carpenter’s work, trans. To make 
by carpentry; to do carpenter’s work; to put 
together mechanically. 

ciBis Jane Austen Persnas. (1833) I. xi. 30X He drevr, 
he varnished, he carpentered. x86i Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 582 
The man who ploughs or carpenters sees a satisfactory fruit 
of his labours. 

Hence OaTpentered ppl. a., Ca'rpenteriiig 
vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. i. iv. iii. (D.) The Salle des Menus 
is all new carpentered. 1838 Dickens O. T wist liii, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. .the carpenter- 
ing business. ^ 1844 W, G. Wills in Pall Mall G. 28 July 
4/1 A playwright may take a month, .and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last. 1884 Black fud. Shaks. xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering. 

Carpentersliip. [see -shir.] The art or 
occupation, of a carpenter ; fig. workmanship. 

*574 With ALS 30 Carpentership, architectura. X883 
Blachw. Mag. July 98/2 One man gave up his carpentership. 

Carpentry (ka-ipentri). Also 4 oarpentari®. 
[a. Gjn F. carpenterie = F. charpenterie ( = Pr. Car- 
pentaria, Sp. carpinterid) L. Carpentaria (sc. 
fabrica) carriage-maker s workshop : cf. -by.] 

1 . The trade or art of a carpenter ; the art of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 178 Tooles of carpentrie. 1382 
Wyclif Ex. XXXV, 33 Werkis of carpentarye, 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners FroUs. I. cxx. 144 Two connyng men maisters in car- 
pentre, 1386 Ferne Gentriejz Carpentarie. .dealeth 
with wood, 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703) 1x7 It had been 
more proper for me in these Exercises to have introduced 
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Carpentry before Joinery. _ 2836 Emerson Nature, Sj^zrit, 
Wks. (Bohnj II. 166 Idealism is a hypothesis to account for 
nature by other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry. 2873 Roorkee CzV// E7tgmeer, I. iii. § 241 
Carpentry is the art of combining pieces of Timber for the 
support of any considerable weight or pressure. 

2 . Timber-work constnicted by the carpenter; 

® an assemblage of pieces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as are the 
pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc.’ (Gwilt). 

ISS 5 Fardle Facions i. iv. 46 3 'he chiefe citie..stondeth 
not by building of masonrie, & carpentrie as ours. s6i6 
Markham Cotmir. Fa'nn 333 Borne vp with carpentrie or 
frames of timber. 2770 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 335 
The carpentry of the roof, .is sheeted or covered with deals, 
2865 Carlyle vn. iii, Solid well-painted carpentry. 

3 . attrib. 

2750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 832 Carpentry Wood .. 
brought here from Lower Saxony. 1796 Morse Amer. 

I. 542 The inward carpentry-work. 

Carper ^ (ka-rpai). [f. Cabp 2;. +-}!:r 1.] One 
who carps, fa. A talker, prattler. Obs. b. A 
faiilt-finder, a caviller, a captious critic. 

c 2440 Promjf. Parv. 62 Carpare, fabulator, gartdaior. 
2347 Recorde Judic. Ur. Aiib, The besye brabling of 
curyouse carpers. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse {184X) 36 Every 
Duns will bee a carper, 1582 J. Bell Lfaddou’s Ausw. 
Osor. 501 A carper of other mens faultes. 2658 A. Fox 
Wttrtz’ Surg. Ep. Ded. 9 He will meet with very many 
Carpers and Cavilers. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 51 
That audacious carper at the works of God. 2868 Brown- 
ing PA’.vm. 2007 Carpers abound in this misjudging 

world. 

Carper 2. One who prepares teasels : see 

Carp zf .-' 

+ €arpese» Obs. rare-\ [a. i6th c. F. carcase, 
ad. jL. carpasuin, a, Gr. KdpTraaov.J A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by ancient authors. 

2398 Sylvester I>u Bartas ii. i. in. 261 The stifning 
Carpese, th’ eyes-- -foe Hemlock stinking. [2612 Cotgr., 
Carpase.l 

Carpet (ka-jpet), sh. Also 4 karpete, (6 eaar- 
penfc©;, 5~6 carpette, -pyte, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 earpife. [ME. carpeie^ varying with carpette, 
and in 16th c. carpytex from F. or medX., and 
this from It. OF. had carpite (13th c.), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod, F. carpette rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. from Fng.L Med.L. had carpita, 
carpeta, explained by Carpentier in Du Cange as 
' a kind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth ’ ; also carpetta. Florio has It. 
mrpetta ‘ a carpet for a table ’ ; mod. Ital. diets. 
carpita a coarse carpet ; La Crusca says * a coarse 
hanging for a table, made of rough woollen mate- 
rials, and of patches, of motley colours 
Carpita is etymologically identical with F. charpie (Pic. 
carpie. Latinized carpia 13th c.) * lint (for surgical purposes) 
procured by the unravelling of old linen,* the pa. pple. fem. 
of OF. cfiarpir to card wool, to unravel cloth & reduce it to 
threads, to tear to shreds, corresp. to It. carpire, pa. pple. 
carpito, repre.senting (with change of conjugation) L. car- 
pire to card, pick, pluck, tear, pull in pieces. The name 
carpita may have been originally given to a fabric formed 
of unravelled cloth, or of shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants carpeia, carpetta also occur in later med.L., 
doubtless from Italian carpetta, which assumes the form of 
a diminutive.] 

I. As a simple sb. 

•fin med.Lat. use, * A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
a garment of that cloth*. Carpentier cites, inter alia, 

2291 CanneUie Rule, Habeat unus^uisque frater unam 
(Darpitam, quod est nostrse Religionis signum, non de petiis 
consutam sed contextam [a carpet which is the distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed together of pieces (or patches) 
but woven together], 2293 U nam carpitam de panno serico 
veiluto [a carpet of silk velvet cloth]. 

tL A thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to 
cover tables, beds, etc, ; a table-cloth. Obs. 

1343 Sacrist's Roll Lichfield Caihed. {Derby sh. ArcJmoI. 
Trans.) 9 Item unus pannus qui vocatur Karpete. 1434 in 
Rogers Agrici^ Prices IT, 577. 2313 Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 283 Laye carpentes about the bedde. 2527 hw. 
Sir H. Guild/ord's Goods (MS. ■, A carpet of grene cloth for 
a ly till foulding table. %s6$B'oxEA.^M.&n.i55$Oct.,T'ht 
carpet or cloth, which lay upon the table whereat M. Ridley 
stood, was remoued. 3:642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. x. 
287 A Communion-table will imt catch cold with wanting a 
rich carpet. 2702 Land. Gaz, No. 3852/4 One green Cloth 
Carpet, with a small Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table, 2727-52 Chambers Cycl., Carpet, a sort of covering 
..to be spread on a table, trunk, an estrade, or even a 
passage, or floor, 2728 Newton Amended, To 

adorn their beds and tables with rich furniture and carpets. 

b. Ort the carpet (i. e. of the council table) : 
under consideration or discussion, [cf. F. sur le 
tapis.'\ „ 

2726 WoDRow Corr, (2843' III. 255 The great cry made for 
the people’s powers in election .. wliich is the case now upon 
the carpet. <«i734 North Lives Bred. 21 These three 
brothers, whose lives are upon the carpet before me. 2773 
R. Qekmes Spirit. Quix.x. xi. (D.)He. .contrived to bring 
another subject upon the carpet. x8oo Weems Washington 
xii {1877) 1^7 A que.stion of importance being on the carpet. 
2835 Motley A* IV, iii. (1866 1 604. 

2 . A similar fabric, generally worked in a pattern 
of divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling on, or 
(now usually) to cover a floor, or stair. Also the 
material, as in * a piece of carpet 


2438-60 Lib. de Aniig, Legih. cevi, Duas vestes vocatas 
Carpette sternendas coram fontera ecclesise. 24.. MS. 
Addit. dxisf. 106 a in Dotn. Archil, III. 107, lij chambres 
of pleasaunce . . all the floures covered with caipettes. 
1513 More Rich. Ill (1641) 439 On a carpit in a Ladies 
chamber. 2348 Hall Fdw. IP, 234 (R.) A prelate, more 
mete for a ladyes carpet, than for an ecdesiasticall pulpet. 
2380 Baret Alv. C 144 A carpet of Turky, Polymeta 
phrygia. 2682 Dryden Mac FL 92 No Persian carpets 
spread th’ imperial way. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 289 ?9 
The Dervise. .laid down his Wallet, and spread his Carpet 
after the Manner of the Eastern Nations. 2839 tr. Lamar- 
tine's Trav. East 155/1 [In] the mosques . . 1 found a small 
number of Turks, seated cross-legged, or kneeling on the ' 
carpets. 2862 Flor. Nightingale Nursing 61 A dirty 
carpet . . infects the [sick] room. 

b. Being, at first, chiefly a luxury of a lady’s 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury and effe- 
minacy (see esp. 6) ; also of the chamber, drawing 
room, or court, as opposed to the camp or field, 

2381 Styward Discip.To Rdr. 2 Whereby we maie 

not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
2630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 32 For the times began 
to be quick and active, and fitter for stronger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. Ibid, 40 They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the Camp, 

te. Knight of the carpet see quotations ; also 

** Carpet-knight. 

?iS47 in Strype Eccl. Mem. IT, 11. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dubbed by the King on Shrove Tuesday. 
[These were evidently Knights Bachelors ; the Ii.st follows 
that of the Knights ofi the Bath made at same time.] 
25S6 Ferne Biaz. Genirie 105 A Knight . . may be dubbed 
. . in the time of peace vpon the Carpet . . he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
regal! chaire of estate and the Gentleman, .raeeleth before 
his Soueraigne vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred . . for 
the Soueraignes footestoole. 2630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 47 A worse Christian tlian be was, & a better knight 
of the carpet than he should be. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
111. 57, 2 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth ; to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
as Soldiers are in the Field. 

d. To tvalk the carpet : said, of a servant sum- 
moned before the master or mistress for a repri- 
mand. (Cf. Carpet zf. 4.) 

2823 Galt Entail III, xxix. 278 Making .. her servants 
* walk the carpet 

S. fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carpet in smooth- 
ness, softness, or varied colouring. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. II, III. iii. 50 Vpon the Grassie Carpet 
of this Plaine. 1670 Evelyn Diary 22 July, At either end 
of the towne, upon the very carpet where the sports are 
celebrated. 2737 Dyer Fleece 1. 26 They. .The close-wov’n 
carpet graze, c 1834 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, ii. (2858) 122 The 
carpet of flowers, .on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4 . Short for carpeHnoth ; see 5. 

2836 R. Shield Pract, Hints 108 Those beautifully marked 
Geometrae called ‘carpets* by collectors. 2839 Siainton 
Butter f ^ Moths IL 73 In the month of May the * Carpets ’ 
enter on the scene. 2866 E. Newman Brit, Buiterf, ^ 
Moths 64 The Satin Carpet . . the Ringed Carpet. 

II. In combination or attributively, 

5 . Comb. a. attributive (pertaining to a carpet, 
or made of carpet), as carpet-cloth, -shoe, -web, 
-work ; b. objective, as carpet-beater, -beating, 
-dusting, -maker, -planner', c. instrumental, as 
carpet-covered adj. ; d. similative (resembling a 
carpet of smooth turf), as \ carpet-grass, 
t -ground, f -hill, f -walk, f -zvay ; also carpet- 
smooth, -woven adjs. Spec, combs, as carpet- 
bed {Gardening), a bed in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet; so carpet- 
bedding, -garden ; carpet-broom, -brush, one 
used for sweeping a carpet; carpet-dance, a 
dance on the carpet, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up for dancing on great occasions) ; 
carpet-moth, a name for several species of Geo- 
meter moths, from their variegated colouring; 
carpet-rod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet in 
its place, a stair-rod ; carpet-snake, a large Aus- 
tralian snake {Morelia variegat(£)^fti a variegated 
skin; see also quot. from Whitworth; carpet- 
weed, the genus Mollugo (N. O. Caryophyllacese), 
see also Carpet-bag, -knight. 

2836 '7 Dickens (1850)44/1 A jobbing-man — *car- 

pet-beater and so forth, 1883 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 4/1 The 

carpet beds*, where some intricate pattern is worked out 
in a variety of colours. Here no flower is allowed, the effect 
being due entirely to the colours of the leaves. 1615 
ChureJnv. Acc. Gi. Wigstone, Leicestersh. (Nichols 1797) 
249 New ■*Carpet.cloth for the communion table. 2833 T, 
Hook G. Gurney I. v. 84 Hard *carpet-covered benches. i86x 

T. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxiii. 198 On these occasions, it was 
of course a *carpet-dance. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. (Hoppe), 
A well-conducted automaton to come and play quadrilles 
for a carpet-dance. 2736 Mrs. Calderwood Jml. (1884) 
26 Fine *carpet-grass. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. 
(1706) 30 He will tread as boldly on Stones as on ^Carpet* 
ground. 2759 Dilworth 144 An ambling muse run- 
ning on a carpet-ground. 1732 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs, 
Delaney's A utobiog {1861) I. 376 This house lies on the top 
of a *ca^et hill, c 2500 Cocke LorelVs B. (1843) 9 Brouderers, 

. . and "^carpyte makers. 2863 Trafford World in Ck, I. 
90 Another corridor . . reduced upholsterers and *carpet 
planners to despair, Thackeray Van, Fair iii, She 

looked for one instant in his face, and then down at the 


*carpet rods, 28.^ Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xviii, 
^Carpet-smooth with grass and moss. 1863 Wood Nat. 
Hist, HI, 115 The Diamond Snake, .[and] The *Carpet 
Snake . . are variable in their colouring, 2864 GloLsgow 
Herald 12 Apr., An enormous carpet snake which . . was 
found to measure 12 feet 6 inches in length. 2885 G, C. Whit- 
worth Anglo-Ind. Diet., Carpet snake. . Loosely applied to 
any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other than a 
cobra or a dhaman , . most commonly the lycodon aulicus, 
2664 Evelyn Kal Hort. (1729) 201 Mow ^Carpet- walks. 
2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 549 To keep rank and file, .not 
to break order though all be not *Carpet-way. <22658 
Cleveland The Times 31 We . . Must not expect a Carpet 
way. 2884 Browning Ferisktah 128 A *carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom. 2611 W. Barksted Hirem (1876) 8t 
Ail the floore with *Carpet-worke was strawn. 2826 Jane 
Austen Emma i. x. 72 If I give up music, I shall take up 
carpet-work. 2768 Tucker AJ. Nat. (1852) II. 414 The 
^carpet- woven grass that beautifies our lawns. 

6. attrib. and Comb, arising out of sense 2 b, as 
carpet-consideration, courtship, friend, gentry , toy ; 
f carpet-man, f carpet-monger, one who fre- 
quents ladies’ boudoirs or carpeted chambers, one 
who deals in 'carpet-trade’; t carpet-trade, the 
occupations and amusements of the chamber or 
boudoir. Also Cabret-knight (q. v,), and many 
appellations akin to it (in which carpet implies 
haunting the chamber or boudoir), as carpet captain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire of dames q or modelled 

on it (with the sense of dilettantism, shirking of 
practical work, difficulty, or danger), as carpet geo- 
logist, poet, soldier, etc. 

2348 Hall Chrm. (1809) 153 Like a ^Carpet capitaine he 
. . removed his Campe & fled to Crespy. 2623 Cockeeam 
m, Paris, a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warriour. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxxii. 286 A *Carpet champion for a 
wanton dame. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. ni. iv. 258 He is knight 
dubb’d with vnhatch’d Rapier, and on *carpet considera- 
tion. 2636 Massinger Bashf. Lov.i. i, You are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but the sword. 2605 Play Stucley 
in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 201 , 1 am a soldier And hate the name 
of ^carpet-coward, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Valent, iv. ii, 
Have 1 lived Only to be a ^carpet-friend, for pleasure? 
2571 Fortescue Forest of Hist. 153 b, The daintie coward 
and *carpette man. 1399 Nashe Lent. Stt^elD^d., Any 
other ■^carpet-munger or primerose knight of Primero. 1392 
— F, Penilesse (N.) The. .insinuating curtesie of a *carpet- 
peere. 1834 Emerson Lett. Soc, Aims, Poet. ^ Imag, 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 167 Your ^carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse. 2869 Rawunson Anc. Hist, 470 No *carpet 
soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 Play Stucley in Sch, 
Shaks. (1878) 188 , 1 shall be thought ,. a coward, A sleepy 
dormouse, and a ^carpet sguire. 2660 Waterhouse Arms 
f Arm. 68 Adorned with rich Clothes, precious Jewels, and 
^Carpet toyes. 1582 Rich Farew, Milii. Profess, (N.) 
This noble duke had no maner of skill in carpet-trade, 
b. Sometimes passing into an adjective : 

<2 i63JjWard Senn. 219 (D.) Our strait-buttoned, caroet, 
and eneminate gentry. 18^ St, James's Gaz, 20 Apr. 4 The 
carpet markmanship which is the special fruit of Wimbledon. 
Carpet (ka*Jipet), v. [f. prec, sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover or spread with a carpet. 
Hence OaTpeted ppl. a. 

ax6zS Bacon New Ail., A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. 2812 Led.fr. Engl. 1. xiv. 361 
The room is carpeted. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley x. 342 She 
noiselessly paced, .the carpeted floor, i860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL 348 A sumptuous ship has 
floored and carpeted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2 . iransf. To cover or strew as with a eaipet. 

1728 Ramsay Ep. SomemnUe, Tliese deli^tful flowers, 

Which carpet the poetic fields. jZty }. F.Pennib Royal 
Minstr, v. 339 The yellow leaves That carpet autumn’s 
groves, 2863 Gossb Land and Sea (2874) 236 Clumps of 
pale primroses are caipieting the hollows. 

3 . To place on a carpet, rare, (Cf. pillow.') 

tBstt Byron Juan in. Ixvii, Haidee and Juan carpeted their 

feet On crimson satin. 

4 . colloq. To call (a servant) into the parlour, 

etc., to be reprimanded ; to reprimand, ‘ call over 
the coals ’. (^Cf. Carpet tA 2 d.) 

1840 H. CocKTON VaL Vox xU, They had done nothing 1 
Why were they carpeted? xBjx Dailp News 23 Sept., 
When they [Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annesley] were 
‘carpeted* [by the Jockey Club] to account for the sus- 
picious running of the mare Tarragona with Michel Grove. 

Catarpet-ba'g. A travelling bag, properly one 
made of carpet. 

2844 Disraeli Coningshy i. v. (R.) Coningsby . . had lost 
the key of his carpet-bag. 2838 Hawthorne Fr, <S- It. 
Jmls. (1872) 1 . 1 Our dozen trunks and half-dozen carpet- 
bags, being already packed and labelled. 

b. attrib., as in carpet-bag adventurer, govern- 
ment, rule (U. S. slang) : see next. 

2874 Erased s Mag. Aug. 155 The double curse of negro 
and carpet-bag rule. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 279 A 
ring composed of carpet-bag adventurers. 1886 Dicey Engl, 
Case agst, Hotne Rule 108 The so-called Carpet Bag Go- 
vernments, that is . . the rule of Northern adventurers who 
were kept in office throughout the South by the Negro Vote. 

Carpet-ba'gg’er. U. S. Political slang, [f. 
Carpet-bag + -eb.] A scornful appellation applied, 
after the American Civil War of 1861-5, to im- 
migrants from the Nortliern into the Southern 
I States, whose ' property qualification ’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpet-bag which 
they had brought with them. Hence, applied op- 
pro briously to all Northerners who went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or otherwise, to obtain 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to have no permanent or genuine 
connexion. 

Hence Carpet-toa’g'g'ery, Carpet-ba'g’g'ism. 

1868 i8 Sept., All * carpetbaggers * and ‘scala- 

wags’ are whites. The carpet baggers are iitumigrants from 
the North who have thrown themselves into local politics, 
and through their influence with the negroes obtained office. 
*872 Sj^ectaUraxSept. 1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, 1868, ‘ Carpet-baggers ’ and other adventurers who 
put themselves forward as the friends of the freedmen were 
everywhere successful. 1880 Gen. Grant in New York 
Her. 26 Oct,, See the prosperity and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these carpet baggers ! 
1881 Phiiada. Record No. 3459. a The ‘solid south’ is a 
protest against carpetbagism . .in the form of Northern men 
going down in person to take charge of Southern politics. 
1884 (Dakota) 'reller yx July, To abolish this in- 

famous system of territonal carpet-baggery, and to require 
all appointees to territorial offices to have been two years 
residents of the territory. Mod, Eng, Newsp, The electors 
have preferred the local man to a carpet-bagger from London. 

Carpeting i^ka-jpetig ), [f. CAEm’jAor 

+-IN<3-L] 

1 . The action of covering' (as) with carpet. 

2 . Material for carpets. 

1806-7 J. Beresforp Hum. Life ii. ix, This [is] 

carpeting compared with what follow.s. 1813 L. Hunt in 
Exarnifier 22 Feb. 11:4/1 Matting and carpeting have done 
much Jor the stone floor. 1833 Urk P/iiios. Mannf, 139 
In Wilton carpeting, there is both a linen warp and a 
worsted warp. 

3 . transf. A carpet- like covering- 

1883 Ceni^try Mag. Dec, 174/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowers. 1885 S. O. Jewett March hlmid xiv, The frayed 
whitish carpeting of their last year’s leaves. 

4. See CAiirki’ v, 4 . 

Mod. coUoq, * She received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting-’ 

Ca'rpet » laii-glit. [f. Caepet sb. 2 b-!- 
Knight.] Originally, perhaps = Knight of the 
Carpet (see Cakpet 2 c) ; but, usually, a contempt- 
uous term for a knight whose achievements belong 
to ' the carpet ’ (i, e. the lady’s boudoir, or car- 
peted chamber) instead of to the field of battle ; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modern use with less 
reference to the lady’s boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room with its avoidance of practical work. 

1376 Whetstone Rock of Regard 55 He con.suUs with 
carpet knights about curious masks- 1380 H. Gifford 
GUlqflimers (1875) 85 Yee curious Carpet knights that 
spend the time in sport & play. 1380 Barf.t A tv. B 956 
Those which serue abhominable andiilthy idlenesse, and as 
we vse to call them carpet knightes. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. 
Conckeiie, Mignon de couckeiiet a Carpet-Knight, one that 
euer loues to be in womens chambers. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Met. I. ii. n. ii. {1651) 75 As much valor is to be found in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Captains and 
Carpet Knights will make this good. 1719 D'U kfey Pitts 
(1872) IV. 276 Brave Carjjet Knights in Cupid's fights. 
18*0 Scott Ltidy o/L. v. xiv, I. .hold your valour light As 
that of some vain carpet-knight. iSfeo A. L. Windsor 
Eikka. vi. 297 Their authors had been no carpet-knights, 
but had lived and acted the lives of their heroes. 
0 a*rpetleSS, a. Without a carpet. 

1833 FraseYs Mag. XXL 631 In spite of carpetless floors, 
183^ Dickens NicE. Nick. xiv. (C. 0 . ed.) xoo The common 
stairs of this mansion •were hare and carpetless, 
Carpkolit© (ka'jfi^i'lpitb Min. \Qtt. karpk0- 
Mtk (vVerner 1819), f. Gr. Kafxf>os straw + xi&os 
stone,] A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. 

1S44 Phiulifs Mia. i8. 1868 Dana Mia. 419. 
Carpkology (kaifF'lod,^!). Med. Also in L. 
form carpbologia. [ad. Gr. mpfoKoyla (Galen), 
tjeapcfios twig, straw, bit ofwool + \ 4 yeivto collect] 
The movements of delirious patients, as if search- 
ing for or grasping at imaginary objects, or pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ; fioccilation. 

183a: in Mavne Eap. Lex. 1866 A, Flint Prlac. Med. 
(i8fc) 703 Subsultus, carphologia, and fumbling with the 
bed-clothes are frequent symptoms. x88o Med,. 'Pemp* 
yml. Jan., When carphoiogy has given place to a mere 
trerai>hng of the fingers. 

0 £ia?pllOSi‘dlerite« Min. [f, Gr. Ao/K^oystra'W 
•i-mdijpos iron-b-iTE.] A hydrous sulphate of iron 
with sand and gypsum, occurring as a straw- 
coloured mineral, found in reniform masses and 
incmstations, in Labrador. 

1830 Dana Mia. 45s. 

Cfarpid (kaupid). Bot. [In mod.I^. carpidmmt 
dim. Gr. type) of xapTTo$ fruit.] A synonym 
of CABPEh. 2880 Gray JM. TexLbk. 401. . 

Carpiaig’ '..ka-jpiijS vM. sbJ- The action of the 
verb Caef: fa. Speaking or saying ; speech, 
talk; faculty of speech. Obx. 

C2325 E. K. A ilk, P. B. 1550 Sone so |>g kynge for 
his care carping my^t wynne. <a!t4oo Reiig. Pieces fr. 
Tharakm MR. *1867^ 7 Ryghte sayeyng and carpyng of |c 
wordes. a 2400 Cop. Myst. (,1841:) Suche a carpynge is 
wnknijwe, . 

b. Censorious speech; cavilling, fault-finding, 
cafitious criticism. 

e *400 J krame Caw. ray This kene ka.rping of Syr ,Kay. 
*599 Mach Adorn, i 72 Such carpiftg' is not com-. 


mendable. 1697-1713 Leslie Short Method w. Deists, ^c. 
lit. All those little carpings. .that are made as to the passage 
through the Red Sea. 1868 Nettleship Browaingi. 49 
The alloy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping. 

Carping, The preparing of teasels : 

see Cake v.'^ 

CaTping, ppl. a. That carps ; fault-finding, 
censorious, captious. 

1581 Sidney ApoL PoetriedPNM) 48 Their carping dis- 
prayse. c 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i. 90 With enuious 
carping tongue. 1730 Ld. Lansdowne To Mem. Waller 
20 No carping critic interrupts his praise. 1863 Trollope 
Belton Est. xi. iso That carping spirit in which she had 
been wont to judge of his actions. 

*1| Confused with Caeking///. a. 

1580 T. Marshall in Farr’s dT. P. (1845) IL 3^2 With car- 
pyng cares did call and crie. a 3:703 BurKitt On N. T. 
Luke xii. 30 By our carping care. 

Hence Oa’rpingly adv., in a carping way. 

^579 J- Rogers {tiile\ An answer unto a wicked . . Libel 
made by Christopher VitelL .carpingly answering to certain 
points. 1377-86 Hohnshed Chroju Irel, (1808) VI. 13 
Through hLs procurement carpinglie published. 1735 in 
Johnson. 

Carpit(©, obs. form of Caepet. 
fCarples. Obs. rare-^K [? Cf. Caepell.] 

1537 Witt of IV. Watwya (.Somerset Ho.) A carplese of olde 
vvoie. 

tCarpmeal, Carptmeal, Obs. [from Ca?'t- 
md on Morecambe Bay.] (See quot.) 

161Q Aci^ Jos. /, xvi. § 2 All Cogware, Kendalles, course 
Cottons, and Carptnieales. .made within the said Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmerland, or within the said Townes 
and Parishes of Carptmeale, Hawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countie of Lancaster. 1677-1692 Coles, Carpe- 
meals. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rtist. et Urb., Carpmeals, a 
coarse kind of Cloth made in the North of England, and 
formerly mentioned. I know not whether the Name con- 
tinues still. 1799 Strutt Dress ^ Habits II. 195, 

CarpO-^, combining form of Gr. mpnos, Cak- 
pus, wrist, as in Carpo*cerite [Gr. /cfpas horn]. 
CasrpometacaTpaliz., * relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus’. Carpope*dal a., * relating to the 
hand and the foot ’ (in cmpopedal spasm ‘ a tenn 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and feet of children’). Oarpo‘podite, 
Uhe fifth basal joint of the hinder antennae of 
certain Arthropods {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ^ 

1877 Huxley Aaat. Inv. An. vi. 314 To its Inner portion 
the i.schiocerite is connected, bearing a merocerite and car- 
pocerite, while the last segment, or procerite, consists of a 
long multi-articulate filament. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Aaat. 
IL sioThe carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb enjoys motion 
forwards, backwards, inwards, and outwards. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. L 362 Carpopedal contractions, 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 94 The fifth segment is known as 
the Carpopodite. 

CarpO" combining form of Gr. xapwbs fruit, 
as in Ca'rpogone, Caxpogo aium Bot. [cf tzr- 
chegonium\ the female reproductive organ of Thal- 
lophytes which produces a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit ; Iience Carpogo'iiial a., relating to the 
carpogonium. Carpo*phagO'as a. Zool. [Gr. 
-(payos eating], fruit-eating. Ca'rpoplioreAW. [Gr. 
^(popos bearing, f. (pipeir to bearl, a prolongation 
of the axis of a flower, raising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Geraniacem zxA UmbeUiferm ; also, 
in Thallophytes, the stalk of a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit. Ca'rpopliyll Bot, [Gr. <pvXXov leaf], * the 
modified leaf which by its folding produces a carpel’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex,). Ca'rpospore Bot. (Gr. ciropos 
sowing, seed], in Thallophytes, the spore formed 
in a sporocarp or spore-fruit ; hence CarpospoTous 
a., applied to Algos which produce sporccarps or 
spore-fruits with carpospores. 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 236 The female organ [of Thallo- 
phytes] .. may be designated by the general term Carpo- 
gonium. Ibid. 292 The true fertile carpogonial bi-anches. 
1839-47 Todd Cyct. Aaat. III. 302/1 The Carpophagous 
Phalangers. 1870 Bentley Bot. 298 The axis is prolonged 
in theformofacolumellaorcarpophore. 1871 M.Cooke 
{1874) 168 A germ-like tube, which, without originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
material stored in the zygospore into a carpophore, or fruit- 
hearer, x88o Gray Bot. Text-hk. 401 CarpopkyU, literally 
fruit-leaf; synonym of Carpel. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. S67 
The carpospores are here precisely like the ordinary non- 
sexuat conidia, 3:887 Nature 21 Apr. 577/2 The carposporous 
forms of Algae- 

CarpOCra’tiaiL. A follower of Carpocrates 
of Alexandria (a.d. 120), who asserted the mor- 
tality of Christ’s body and the creation of the 
world by angels. Also tCarpo*oratite. 

X58S-7T. Rogers 39 .( 4 r/. (1607)65. t^^GitmsDmmonol. 
{1867) 138 The filthy Carpocratians, who taught that men 
must sin and do the will of all the devils, 1882-3 Schaff 
Retig. BncycL 11 . 880 The Antmomianism of the Caq^o- 
cratians. 1579 Confut. SmuCers yy> The Onostikes 

and Carpocratites haue Images painted in collours, 
OairpoHte (kavpiJ^laitk Also -lithe, [f. Gr. 
jvrtpiro- fruit 4- stone : see -biTE.} A fosHl or 
petrified fruit. 

X847 Craig, CarpolUe. x$sx Richardson Geot. 196 Can 

poiitkes, 

Caifpology (kajpF*lod.:?i). [f- Gr. xapirq- fruit 
.+ •‘Kqym : see -loot.] The part of botany which 


is concerned with the study of fruits. Hence 
Carpolo-g-ieal a., Carpolo-gically adv., Caxpo- 
logist. 

t8o6 Edia. Rev. VIII. 66 Those botanists, .are. .aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpology. Ibid. 67 A carpo*- 
logical tour in France, England and Holland. 1869 in Eng, 
Mech. 24 Dec. 370/2 Carpological specimens. *819 Cole- 
BROOKE in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIIL (1822) 46 That eminent 
carpologist. 

(1 Carpus (ka'Jpi^sL Anat. \jaodi.'L. carpus, a. 
Gr. KapTTos wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vertebrates of eight small bones, in birds 
of two. In man it forms the wMst ; in the horse, 
the knee. 

x6yp Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 295 From the Carpus to the 
end of the middle finger. 172(5 Monro Anat. (1741) 259 
The Hand is.. divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus and 
Fingers. 3:833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 91 The carpus, 
forming [in the horse] what by a sort of license is called the 
knee. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 417 Other small arteries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. 

Carquan, Carqiienet, obs. ff. Cakcaa% -et. 

Carr ^ (kai). dial. [Old Northumbrian carr 
rock.J A rock; now especially applied to insulated 
rocks off the Northumbrian and Scottish coasts. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 Se Se setimbres bus his 
ofer carr. Ibid, Mark xv. 46 Byrgien ]>mt wa;s geheawen 
of carre. 1856 Berwick Nat. Club III. 223 Fame Islands 
— The LHt Carres, modernized into Ottt Carres, are not far 
from Monkshouse, 

Carr car (kaj). local. Also 4 kerr, 5 ker, 6-7 
carre. [From ON. Cf. Ha. kxr, kfcvr pool, pond 
(e. g. gade-kser village pond), Sw, keerr fen, morass, 
marsh, moor, Norw. kjser, kjerr pool, marsh, wet 
copse, Xcel. kjarr copse-wood, brushwood, kJaiT- 
myrr marsh grown with brushwood.] 

1 . A pond or pool ; a bog or fen ; now, usually, 
wet boggy ground ; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the bog. 

c 1330 R. Brunne WaceCRoWs' 14574 Sire Thadok, 
erchebischop of ^ork, He liuede in kerres, as doJ> pe stork. 3:538 
Lkland Itin. V. 53 Thm Fenne. .hath many Carres of Waters 
in it. /bid. V. 122 There is a praty Car or Pole in Bishops 
Dale. 1556 Scatter Crt. Roll in E. Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Gloss. (E. D- S.) s. V., Euery inhabytant of Scotter shall put 
thergeyse in the carre. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 
46 Which pastures may be either high woods, commons, 
carres, or such like spacious pieces of ground. 1691 Ray 
N. C. Wds., Carre, a hollow place where water stands. 1843 
yrnl. Roy. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 293 These redeemed meadowiSj 
or carrs [Lincolnshire], .consist of an unctuous peat. 1880 
Times 17 Sept. 8/5 In the carrs and marishe.s both corn and 
turnips are under water. idSt Archseol. XLVI. 378 There 
are lands called cars in most of the neighbopring parishes. 
1887 York Herald 16 Apr. 2/1 Agistments in Everingham 
Carr. Horses and Cattle may be Pastured on the above 
Carr from 10th May to Old Michaelmas Day* 1887. 

2. A fen or bog grown up with low bushes, 
willows, alders, etc. ; a boggy or fenny copse. 

c 3:440 Promp. Parv, 272 Ker, where treys growyn be a 
watur or a fenn, cardeUim ; ker for aldyr, alnetum, 1681 
Worlidge Z>/W. Rust, et Urb,, Carre, woody moist boggy 
ground. 1691 Ray S. «§• E. C. Wds., Carre, a wood of 
alder, or other trees in a moist boggy place. 3:863 W: 
White East. Eng. IL 98 The larger i.slets are known as 
‘ carrs’, and ‘ alder carrs* to denote those on which the water- 
side tree grows thickly. 1874 N, e^ Q. Ser. v. L 132 In 
Norfolk . . osier or alder carrs. One is called the bird-carr 
from the fact of the black-headed gull breeding there. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) iix In the upper 
marshes, low copses, locally called ‘ carrs,’ are numerous. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as carr fir, oak, ■wood, 
timber and trees dug up in carrs; f carr-grave, 
t-graver, an officer appointed to attend to the 
carrs ; t carr-sick (see quot.) : carr swallow, a 
local name of the Black Tem {Sterna nigra). 
Also Cab(5oose. 

169X Ray N. C. Wds., Car-sick, the kennel, a word used 
in Sheffield. 1802 Montague Omitk. Diet, II, It is found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
is called at this last place Car-Swallow. 

Carr ^, car (kaj). local, [perh. identical with 
prec,] (See quot.) 

*679 Plot Stajfbrdsh. (i686) 146 Whether they can find 
any coal water, 1. e. an acid water having a Car, or yellow 
sediment, 1880 R. Holland in O. C. t^ F, Words (E. D. Sd 
77 The brown sediment (humate of iron) deposited in water 
from boggy ground is called cair in Cheshire. 

Hence Carr- water, Carry a. 

1875 Lane. Gloss. 70 Carr-waler, red peaty water. Carry, 
red, peaty. 1888 N. ^ Q, vii, V. 135. 

Carr, var, of Car. 

CarraBin, Carrat, etc. : see Cara-. 
Carraeature, obs. form of Caricature. 

+ Carracl:, carack (kse-rak). ’ Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 caryk(e, 5 carikke, careke, karik, 
carrik(ke, earryk(e, carrake, carryg, 5-7 carak, 
earackfe, carrike, carricke, 6 carak©, caryck, 
(caraete, carect), earrek(©, 6-7 carike, car- 
ick(©> careek(e, carraeke, oarreck(©, earrick, 
carrak, 7 (carraet), carraqn©, 7-8 (caract), 7-9 
caraek, carraok. [a. Of. carraque, caraqm^ 
medX. carraca, carrica, carica, Sp., Pg. carraca, It 
caracca {whence also MDu. kard'ke, now kraak)', 
of uncertain origin; see Hiez.] 
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A large ship of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
such as those formerly used by the Portuguese in 
trading with the East Indies ; a galleon. 

1:1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. Brodder than of a carryk 
carrik ', carik, carike, caryke] is the sayl. ^1422 
Hen. V. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 31 L 72 Maxsti'es for 
owr grete shippes, carrakes, barges, and balyngers. a 1422 
Toma ibid. 1 . 72 note, Ther be twey new Carrakas of makyng 
at Bartholem. X480 Caxton C 7 z?-on. Eng. ccxliii, With 3 
carrickes [v. r. carrikkes, Fabyan carykes] of Jene. 1^3 
Act I Eich. 11 L viii. Preamb., In Caraks, Galeis, and 
Shippes. t^^Act ii VII^ v. Preamb., Carryk is .. 
of other regions and Cuntreies. 1309-10 Act j Hen. VII I ^ 
XX. § I Any Carrek or Galey. 1312 Wriothesley 
(i8’/5) I. 7 A carike of France. 1523 Ld. Berners E'rom. I. 
xxvii. 41 Shyppes, careckes, and galyes. 1529 Rastell 
FastymeyHist. Brii.i%8xi) 250 Toke .hi. of the greattest of 
theyr Cary ekes. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) U V b, In greate carrackes. 1579 North Plutarch 338 
(R. \ One of the greatest carects or hulkes of the king. igSx 
I. Bell HaddoEs Answ. Osor. 459 A great Garrick would 
be skarce able to beare them all. *390 Shaks. Com. Err. 
in. ii. 140 Spaine, who sent whole Armadoes of Carrects. 1600 
Abp- Abbot Exp, yonak 146 The hugest mightiest Carickes 
that ever came on the water. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememh. 
vn. 1045 The Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine. 1653 
Heywood Fort, by Land iv. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 414 With any 
Carract that do’s trade for Spain. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
in, IX. 441 The wrack of the Garricks. 1703 De Foe Sp. 
Descent Misc. 130 Here a vast Carrack flies, while none 
pursue, i860 Motley Netherl. {1868) II. xvi. 283 Drake - . 
fell in with one of those famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called carracks. 

Carract, obs. form of Caeat. 

Carrageen, -glieen (koeTagm). Properly 
Carragbeeii moss. [From Carragheen near 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 

A kind of seaweed {Chrondus crispus), also 
called Irish moss^ common on the British coasts, 
of a cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
on boiling a nutritive demulcent jelly, used for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
use by Mr. Todhunter of Dublin. (See Reece’s 
Monthly Gazette of Healthy Jan. 1S31.) 

1834 Esther QmiJmHousekpVs Guide y] Carraghan moss 
. . in the time of the dreadful destitution in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the means of preserving many families from .starving. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11 . 323 Carrageen, commonly 
called Irish moss, introduced from Ireland as an article of 
food within the last ten yeans. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 156 
Carrageen moss, .is frequently employed instead of isinglass 
for the manufacture of blanc-mange and jellies. 

Hence Carragee-ain (Chem.), the form of Pectin 
found in Carragheen, 

Carraine, carran, carren, obs. flf. Careion. 
Carraile, -ell, obs. forms of Caeol. 

Carrat, Carraway : see Caeat, Caeawat. 
Carrawitchet : see Caebi-. 

Carreck(e, carrek(e, obs. ff. Caeeack. 
t Carre-erow. Oh . « Caebion Crow. 

x6ii CoTGR., Corbin, {carrion, or carre) crow. 

Carreet, carret, obs. forms of Caeat. 
CarreerL(e, Garrell, etc. : see Care-. 
Carrefour : see Caepoue. 
t CaTUel. Ohs. Also carele. A fabric men- 
tioned in the i6th and 17th c. 

1570 Bk. of Drapery^ in Beck DraPePs Diet. (1882) Car., 
rells, Currelles, [mentioned with bays, fustians, and mock- 
adoes, as] works mixed with silk, saietrie, or linen yarn. 
16x1 Bk. of Rates Qzm.) Carrels, the peece, conteining 15 
elnes, viij /. 1720 Sio^ds Surv, fed. Strype 1734) II. v. ix. 
266/1 There were Carells, Fustians, Blankets. 

OarriaMe, carryaMe (kse*riabl), a. [f. 
Cabby + -able.] That may be carried. 

x6xi Cotgr., Portaiisse, portatiue, portable, carryable. 
1887 Pall Mail <?. 10 June lo/i A simple motion, carryable 
by a simple majority. 

Carriage (kas-rid^). Forms : 4-7 cariage, 5 
karyage, 5-6 caryage, 5-7 carryage, {Sc. 5-7 
carage, 6 carraige), 6- carriage, [a. ONF. 
cariage, ^ in mod.F. charriage, Picard carriage 
action of conveying in a vehicle, f. carier, mod.F. 
charrier tO' carry (in a cart, etc.) : see -age.] 

T. The action of carrying. 

1 . Carrying or bearing from one place to another ; 

conveyance. ,, ■ ■ 

X388 Wyclif Gm. xlv. 19 That thei take waynes . . to the 
cariage [lafe kariying] of her little children, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv.:6z Caryage, vectnra, portagium, etc. 13^ Ld. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk.M. A urel, (1546) F b, The horse, that hathe 
. . passed his course of caryage, shoulde reste hym. 1626 
Bacon §103 Hie carriage of the Sounds. 1^3 tJ rqdhart 

'Rabelais 'm.Xn,. 422 Their Carriages by Wains and Carts 
of the Wines. 1725 De Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage. 1823 M‘’Culloch Pol. Econ. 
111. v. 284 For the expences of carriage as for those of pro- 
duction. 

b. with obj, genitive, or special reference to the 
object : — * being carried ^ 

161X Shaks. Cymb. in. iv* igo Least . . I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the Court, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. XX. 359 Trees, which, .lay there for carriage. 1826 Sir J. 
Sebright Obsero. Hawking (i8z8) 35 By constant ^caxiiage, 
not only by day, but also . . during a part of the night. 

2 . esp. Conveyance of merchandise ; commercial 
transport; traffic of transport ; carrying trade. 


*523 Fitzherb. Hush. § X28 The erthe swelleth & bolneth 
. . with treadynge, and specyally with caryage. 1347 Actx 
Edw. VI, v. 1 5 The cariage or conveyaunce of anny horses 
. . into Scotelande. 1684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 73 The 
Streets are made very convenient for all Carriage. 1727 De 
Foe Eng. Tradesjtu xxvL (1841) 1 . 260 Our river navigation 
is not to be named for carriage with the vast bulk of carriage 
by packhorses and by wagons, a 1797 Burke Late State 
Nation ( R.)The largest proportion of carriage had been 
engrossed by neutral nations. 1834 Southey Doctor xxiii. 
(1862) 52 The whole carriage of tiie northern counties . . 
was performed by pack-horses. 

1 3 . An impost on the transport of goods through 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carrier’s licence. Obs. 

[^1200 in Diigdale Motutsi. I. 310 Soluta et quieta de 
omnibus Geldis . . et lastagio et stallagio et carriagio.) 177X 
Antiq. Sarisb. 80 Free from Toll, Pontage, Passage, Pas- 
ture, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every other Custom. 

^* 4 . An obsolete service of carrying, or a pay- 
ment in lieu of the same, due by a tenant to his 
landlord or feudal superior, or imposed by autho- 
rity. Cf. Average sb.^ Obs. 

1^x386 Chaucer Pers. T. T 677 Distreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and cariages. x<^o Caxton Chron. Eng. eexxii. 
2x4 Touchyng vitails and also of caryages. 1349 Cojnpl. 
Scot. XV. 125, I am maid ane slaue of my body to ryn and 
rashe in arrage & carraige. 1571 Campion Mist. Irel. ii. viiL 
(1633) 102 The Irish imposition of Coyne, Livery, Cartings, 
carnages, loadings. 1611 Bible Pref. 2 He^ [Solomon] had 
. . troubled them with .some cariages- 1703 in Keble Bp. T. 
Wilson (1863) 194 To leave all such carriages, Boones and 
services on the same foot as already provided for by Law. 
1735 in United Presbyter. Mag. Apr. (1884) 156 To answer 
all carriages and days’ dargs exacted by the laird. 17S4- 
5:835 [see Average sb. ‘ ]. 

6. {ellipt. or contextually') The price, expense, 
or cost of carrying- 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Stipp., Carriage, also denotes the 
money or hire paid to a carrier, or other hearer of good.s. 
The carriage of letters is called postage. x866 Rogers 
Agric. 4- Prices I. xx. 504 Sometimes the carriage is given 
a.s a separate item. 

f 6. {contextually) Power, ability, or capacity 
for carrying ; (in quot. 1 588 quibblingly). Obs., 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. i. ii- 74 Sampson . . w^as a man of 
good carriage, great carriage ; for hee carried the Towne- 
gates on his backe like a porter. X740 Pineda Eng. Span. 
Diet, .s. V., A Beast of Carriage, a Ship of Carriage. 

7 . Arith. See Carry 7. 

1847 De Morgan Arithmet. Bks. Introd. 22 Proceed with 
each figure, and carriage, 
t 8. * Bearing’, course, direction. Obs. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. yi. 10 The in- 
sertion of many Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres. Ibid, xz The carriage of Fibres. 

9. The carrying of a fortress, etc. ; also ca^'riage 
away : cf. Carry 16, 46. 

1603 Knolles Mist. Turks (1631) 610 Solyman . . resolued 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of Austria, in 
good hope that by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities . . would without any resistance be yeelded vnto him. 

10 . Action of conducting, carrying out ; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Commw. (1603) 82 The whole j 
Government and carriage of aflaires. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 1 
Brit. X. i. (1632) 1241 A Proclamation against all griping j 
Monopolies, .and Protections . . as also against other abuses 
in other inferiour carriages. 1650 B. Discollim. 21 The car- 
riages or miscarriages of these affaires. 163* Needham tr. 
SeTden's Mare Cil Ep. Ded. x8 The carriage and conduct 
of this noble Enterprise. X876 Belfast News 22 Nov. 3/3 

Messrs. .solicitors, had the carriage of the sale. 1884 

Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/x^ The carriage of the order 
[for winding up a company] is given to the first petitioner. 

11 . The carrying (of a motion). 

1879 O’Connor Beaconsfeld 397 The consequence of the 
carnage of the motion would be tne expulsion of Lord John 
Russell from power. 

II. Manner of carrying ; conduct, behaviour. 

12 . Manner or way of carrying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body, or any part of it). 

i 162X Burton Anat. Mel. iil ii. in. iii. (1651) 470 ’Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 1653 Walton Angler i. v. The 
ill carriage of the line . . makes you lose your labour. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 150/1 A good Graver, .[must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand. 17x1 Budgell 
Sped. No. 67 r II An handsome can-iage of the body. iSzx 
De putNCEY in Page Life I. v. 97 A peculiar and graceful 
carriage of her head. 

13 . Manner of carrying one’s body ; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien. 

1596 Shaks. i Men. IV, 11. iv. 466 A goodly portly man . . 
of a most noble Carriage. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxviii § 3. 153 A stately carriage, far different from that 
he was wont to have. 1705 Addison Italy 45 A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. 
(X878) 135 He had the carriage of a military man. 

14 . Manner of conducting oneself socially ; de- 
meanour; deportment, behaviour. (Referring to 
manners.) arch. 

XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. iii.ii. 14 Teach sinne the carriage 
of a holy Saint, 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof Si. iii. xxi. 211 
Others have so scomfull a carriage. 16^ Dampier Voy. 
xiii. (1698) 372 A pretty ingenious young man . . of a very 
civil carriage and behaviour. X741 Middleton Cicero II. 
vii. 6 Her husbands peevishness and churlish carriage. 1818 
Byron I. Ixvi, Her very prudent carriage. 

b. Manner of acting to or towards others; 
treatmmt of others. 

1598 Hypocrites, Ess. (Arb.) 1x7 Their, .honest car- 

riage towardes men. 16x2 — Faction ibid, 83 The even 


carriage betweene two factions, proceedeth not alwaies of 
moderation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pse2td. Ep. i. x. (1686) 30 
Who can but laugh at the carriage of Ammon unto Alexander? 
1692 South 12 Sertn. (1697} 1 . 125 We have treated of mea's 
carriage to Christ in this world. X723 De Foe Vey. 
round W. <1840) 158 The affectionate carriage, of this poor 
woman to her infant. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. xii. 171 
Lucretia’s carriage towards her gave her little discomfort. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits vi. Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 48 
Nothing can be more delicate .. than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of the sexes. 

f e. (with pi.) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. i. ix, In all which rautuall 
carriages, we ought to be guided by those re.spects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
x68a Bunyan Holy War 338 After some mutual carriages 
of love. 1684 — Pilgr. ii. 6 All her unkind, unnatural, and 
ungodly carriages to her dear Friend. 

16 . Habitual conduct or behaviour. (Referring 
to morals cx character i) 

1588 Thynne Let. in Animadz/. (1865) Introd. 92 Makinge 
my actions the towchestone of the honest cariage of myself. 
1648 FIerrick Hesper., EpU. sober Matron, With blamelesse 
carnage I liv'd here. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 480 fz Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they would exempt from Ex- 
amination. X7S9 Sterne Tr. S handy {x8oz)l. vii. 14 A person 
of decent carriage. 1844 Dlsraeli Coningsby 11. 1. 50^ That 
irregular and unsettled carriage of public men which so 
perplexed the nation. 

b. Conduct or action in given circumstances. 

X387 Fleming Contn. Holimhed III, 1402/2 His fidelitie 
and good carriage in small thing.s. 1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 217 His cariage in relation to Gowrie’s Conspiracie. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel C iya. Negotiations .. wherein your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. 1868 Freeman Nomi. Conq. (1876) II. i.\:. 409 Harold’s 
energetic carriage in the Welsh campaign. 

tc. Short for *good carriage . (Also in sense 1 3.) 
1618 Fletcher Island P'cess n. i, One without carriage 
or common sense. ^ 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 
106 Protested his innocencye and carryage in that place. 
1666 Pepvs Diary 27 Sept., She is poor in clothes, and not 
bred to any carriage. 

i* 16 . A piece of conduct *, action ; proceeding. 
1609 Tourneur F%tn. Poems xzo His former carriages. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 244 All her actions & carriages 
are full of honor. 1696 Stillingfl. Serm. iv. 159 Men, 
sober, just, humble and meek in all their carriages, 

1 17 . Manner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair]. Obs» 

i6x2 Davies Why Ireland, ffC. (1747) 9 Touching the car- 
riage of the Martiall affaires from the seventeenth year, etc. 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Lord's Supp. xvii. To leave every man 
in the external carriages of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy. 1683 Evelyn Diary 13 July, Some dis- 
like of the present carnage of matters at Court. 

III. That which is carried. 

1 18 . Something carried ; a burden, a load. Oh^ 

1458 MS. Christ’s Hasp., Abingdon in Dom. ArcMt. HI. 

41 For cartis with cariage may goo & come. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. Iv, Their horses with caryages entred 
in : and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
1383 Babington Comniandm.{xy^o)332^ The pismire, .whose 
many little cariages - . make a great heape at last. 1598 Bar- 
ret Theor. Warres n. i. 27 The musket is a heauie cariage, 
and painfull to he handled. X607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
Ded. 5 When our backs be broak, they must take up the 
carriage. 1704 Worlidge Did, Rwi. ei Urb, s.v. Saddle, 

I To keep the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 
back. 

b. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 
1396-7 S. Finche irtApp. Hist. Croydon {1783) 152 We get 
in carriages of stone and bricke. 1704 Worlidge Did. 
Rust, et Urb. s.v., Carage of Lime_ is 64 Bushels. 1803 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl, 1 . 519 Bringing, .carriages of lime, 
Q.Jig. Burden, load. 

^txSSsUdall Royster D. in. ii, Mery Doth not love lade 
you? Cusi. I feele no such cariage. ^ 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
V. i. 3 Time Goes vpright with his carriage. 

T 19 . Baggage, (Originally collect . ; later often 
in pli) Ohs. a. The portable equipment of an 
army, L. impedimenta ; = Baggage 2. Sometimes 
including the whole baggage-train. 

X375 Barbour Brttce viii. 275 The cariage . . Behynd hym 
levyt he all still. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. zzBz They kaire to the 
karyage and take whate them likes. 1460 CAVCVLXvs.Chron. 
313 In the tyme of the batail al her cariage was stole be 
the Frenschmen. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holin^ 
shed II. 84/1 The cariage was dragging after the armie, 
and slenderlie manned. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. u 
xi. (1622) 21 The carriages inclosed in the middest [mediis 
ivipedimentis). i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. 43 The 
King . . had sent his maine Army to conduct the Carriages. 
i6xi Bible i Sam. xvii. 22 Dauid left his cariage in the 
hand of the keeper of the cariage. 1644 Slingsbv Diary 
1x836) 130 His carriage could not pass. 1655 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (1701) 1 16 To burn their Carriages and Tents, 
b. Movable or portable property ; baggage or 
luggage carried with one on a journey, etc. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camel! is, .gode. .to here charge and caryage of men. <:x423 
Three Kings Cologne 40 Euery kyng , . had with hym his 
cariage, Jjat is to seye heestys, as oxen and ichepe and o]?er 
beestis j^at longeth to mannys lyuyng and sustynaixnce. 1363 
Foxe a. <^M. (1583) 98S This Cardinall [Wolsey] . . hauing 
in his cariage Ixxx wagons. 1398 Hakluyt V ay. 1 , 94 Con- 
strained at euery baite to take downe my carriages and lift 
them up againe on sundry horses backs. 1611 Bible Ads 
xxi. 15 We tooke vp our cariages, & went vp to Hienisalem. 
1655 Francion ix. 2 A little waggon , . to be made here, to 
put my Carriages in it, which is too heavy for my Sumpter- 
horse. X743 R. Poole foum. France Moll. (1744) !• 

1 would greatly have lessen'd my Carriage, and my expence 
also thereby. 
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^• 20. Leaves and branches carried away by a ^ 
stag with his antlers when passing through a 
thicket or wood. Obs, 

s6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. If the Hart be 

tall and large, the cartages will also be somewhat large. 

^21. Meaning carried by words j burden, im- 
port, purport, bearing. Ohs, 
i6o«Shaks. Ham, i. i. 94 By the same cov'nant And car- 
riage of the article design’d. *607 Hieron Wks, I. 367 This 
was the question, as appeareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chapter. x6. . Time's Store-ho, 112 (L.) The Hebrew 
text hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying, 

^ In general use, 

■f 22. collect. Means of conveyance. Obs. 
c Merlin x. 144 On thetother side come all the cariage 
of the ionde, and brought vitaile. s6i3 Brinsley Lud. Lit, 
Introd. 16 Knowing langtia|:es to be the carryage of know- 
ledge, 17x0 Act g Anne xi.[x.] § 6 Letters and Packets, 
passing or repassing by the Carriage called the Penny-Post. 

Wellington Let, in Gurw. Disp, I. 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

t23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. Ohs. exc. in wheel carriage ; » next. 

15.. Dk, Her thumb. Household Bk. xlix. (1827) 386 Ther 
shall he a Caryage apontide at every Remevall for the 
Cariage of my; Lordes Childre Stuff. 1665 G. Havers .P. 
della Valle's Tran. E, India 90 One of those Carriages which 
the Portugals call Rete. .a net of cords ty'd at thehead and 
feet, and hanging down from a great Indian Cane. X740 
Johnson Drake Wks, IV. 441 The most useful animals of 
this country . , serving as carriages over rocks and moun- 
tains. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 23 Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriages. Ibid, z6 Apr., Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carnages. 1776 Adam Smith JV, H. (1869) 
11. V. i. 307 A high way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may , . 
be . . made and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages that make use of them. 1786 Burns Inventory, 
Wheel carriages I hae but few, Three carts . . ae auld 
wheelbarrow. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, {1872) III. 94 No 
wheel-carriage rolls this morning in these streets. 

1 24. A wheeled vehicle generally. Obs. or arch, 
1560 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1588) 41 Euery ten men of 
armes, should haue iiue carriages. i6sx Cotgr., Charroy, 
a cart, or other cariage, 1693 Pittingion Vestrp/ Bk. (Surtees) 
210 For mending the church gate that carriages comes in 
at, 2S, 6d. tyxx Land, Gass. No. 4933/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages. *741 Act Georg'e 11, xlii. § s Carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, employed only about Hus- 
banory, or carrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Straw, 
Corn. *757 GentL Mag. 528 Laws . . for , . regulating the 
drivers of carriages within this city [London]. 

25, A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from one for the transport of goods. Often 
in comb., as hackney-carriage, railway-carriage, 
travelling-carriage, etc. 

1706 Phillips, Carriage, also a kind of cover’d or close 
waggon. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, The master of 
the waggon . . fearing the captain and his lady would take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, etc. 1751 — Per. Pic, Hi. 
^heading). The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence . . Our Hero is captivated by a Lady in that Car- 
riage. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev* II. iv. v, Monsieur in a com- 
monplace travelling carriage is off N orthwards. 1875 Echo 
29 C)ct,, The Supervisor of Excise . . said that the word 
* carriage ’ as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods. 1884 Miss Braddon Iskmael xxix. Lolling in the 
corner of a railway carriage. 

spec. A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving ia ; especially an elegant four-wheeled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Car- 
riage and pair : one drawn by a pair of horses. 

This use began about the middle of the x8th c. ; coach was 
the word in earlier use, 

[t74* Act 14 Geo, //, xlii, § 5 The covered Carriages of 
noblemen and Gentlemen for their private use.] tjjt 
Smollett Humph, CL 24 May, The postilion behind, en- 
deavouring to stop the carriage. 15^ W. Felton {title), A 
Treatise on CamageSj comprehenaing Coaches, Chariots, 
Phaetons, Cumcles, Gigs, whiskies, etc. 1848 Thackeray 
Han, Fairv'm, A carriage and four splendid horses. 1879 
7'imes 27 Aug., The party drove off in a carriage and pair. 
18^ Miss Braddon Ishmotel xxxx, I wonder that you can 
drive in an open carriage in such weather. 

In technical use,- 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
ordnance is mounted ; a gun-carriage, 

■15^, WniTEHORNEMr/i? ■'IFam‘'{x588) 97 To make the j 
carriage ■ of ' the ■ artillery, .with the spokes of .y* wheele 
.•crooked, *603 Knolles // zxr. y.>, He commanded ! 
the great -ordamce to be laid upon' carriages, which before 
lay bound in great unweildy timber, xtw Phillips, Car- 
riages for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made'to the proportion of the Gundt is to 'Carry, lyjwS 
W. .Heath in Sparte Com Amer, Rev, (X853) ,f, 278, I 
should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 
sent forward. X874 Knight Did, Meek., 'S. v. Cannon, The 
gun .is ''mounted on a steel carriage weighing' 15. tons. ■' 

28, ■ Carriage-bmiding. The wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see qiiot. 2 794 b 

xjdx Official Descr, Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
c.aiTiage and l>ody is richly ornamented. 1794 W. Felton 
Cmriagesix^t) l. 39 Its [carriage’s] meaning is frequently 
confined to the under part only, on which the^body is 
placed. Ibid. 40 All four-wheeled carriages are divided into 
two parts— the upper and under carriage. The upper is the 
niiun one, on which the body is hung ; the under carriage 
Is the conductor, and turns by means of a lever . . The hind 
wheelfi are placed on the upper part; the fore wheels on . 
'llie imder. 


29. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
which move and carry some part of a machine. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury lii. Hi. X14/1 Several Parts of 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. X833 J. Holland Manuf, Metals II. 
229 The t3rpe carriage is caused to move steadily along. X879 
Cassells Techn. Edsec. IV. 395/2 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred spindles, .arranged upon the ‘carriage*, or 
movable part of the mule, 

30. t a. The loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Obs, (Perh. 
only an affectation.) 

i6oa ShAks. Ham, v. ii. 161 Ham. What call you the 
Carriages ? Osr. The Carriages, Sir, are the hangers. Ham, 
The p&ase would bee more Germaine to the matter ; If we 
could carry Cannon by our sides. 

b, 1847-78 Halliwell, Carriage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. (Far, dial.) 1879 in Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-hk. 

31. Agric, An artificial channel for conveying 
water for irrigation, drainage, etc. Obs, or dial. 
(Of. Caebiee 5.) 

xGba WoRUVGE Spot. Agric. Hi. § 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Carnage narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lesser Carriages, 
that issue all along from the main. 1679 Plot Staffiordsk. 
{z6B6) 356 Smaller carriages or trenches 40 or 50 yards 
asunder. 1704 Worlidge Did, Rust, et Urb. s. v. Drains, 
The lesser Drains must be made among the Carriages in 
the lowest places. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss.Cft, D. S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. 

32. = Bearing J-A 12 . b. A rail-chair. 

1783 Smeaton in PMl. Trans. LXXIX. 3 A piece of 
brass, or brass carriage, made to fit upon the vertical part 
of the meridian . , This piece of brass carries the spindle. 
1816 Specif, Losh <§• Stephenson! s Patent No. 4067. 6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails c, c placed in their carriages. 

C. Arch, ‘ The timber framework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported^(Gwilt). 

X823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 188 This additional 
woocl-work, which is necessary to the firmness and durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs. 

f 33. »= Portage. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Carriage \& also used to de- 
note a space of ground, over which the inhabitants of New 
France, and other colonies of North America.. are obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

IV. AUribttiivdy, and in Combination. 

84. General : fa. (used for carrying), as car- 
riage-beast, -Her, -bullock, cattle, etc. ; T b. (con- 
cerned with the baggage), as carriage - man, 
-master'’, C. (referring to vehicles, senses 23 - 26 , 
esp. 26 ), as carriage-blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
ing, -clock, -door, -exercise, -frame, -hecui, -ladder, 
-lamp, -road, -spring, -tax, -top, -wheel, -window, 

1548 Thomas ItaL Gram., Giumente, any ^cariage 
beastes. xfia^ Bingham Xenophon 28 Lay your baggage 
vpon the carnage-beasts, a 1825 Gay Goshawk xi. in Child 
BcUlccds IV. xcvi. (1886) 362/2 Rise up. .And mke her *car- 
riage-bier. 1837 Carlyle Fr. III. i. iv. 33 Pull up 
your ^carriage-blinds. 1803 Wellington Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. I. 399 Every ^carriage Bullock, .should have a saddle. 
X884 F. Britten WcUch <$• Clockm. 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in,.*carriage clocks, i860 W. G. Clark 
Vacat. Totir 52 Like a ^carriage-lamp. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce viii. 275 The *cariage-men and the pouerale. 1598 
Barret Them Warres iv. iii. xio The ^cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with cartes and cariages. 1798 Southey 
Eng. Eclog, I, A ^carriage road That sweeps conveniently 
from gate to gate. 18^ Phillibs Vesuv. viii. 208 Wide 
enough for a broad carriage-road. 1869 Nicholson ZooL 
xliil (1880) 390 In many Brachiopods the arms are sup- 
ported upon a more or less complicated internal calcareous 
framework or skeleton . . sometimes called the * carriage- 
spring apparatus*, xi^ Spectator % Mar. 518/1 Carriage- 
builders and others interested in the *Carnage-tax. 1853 
Douglas Milit. Bridges vH. 359 A very good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carriage wheel. 1856 
Emerson Eng. I'raits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 Two 
centuries ago . .the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles. 

35, Special comb. : carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on wheels; carriage-company, 
people who keep private carriages; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-wheeled vehicle, or for 
connecting the fore-carriage with the body ; car- 
riage dog, a coach-dog, a Dalmatian dog ; car- 
riage-drive, the roadway for carriages in private 
grounds, parks, etc, ; carriage-free a., free of 
charge for conveyance ; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore- wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round; 
t carriage-gun, a gun mounted on a carriage ; 
oarriage-Iiorse, f{a.) a horse used for carrying 
purposes; (A) one that runs in a carriage; ear- 
riage-house, a coach-house; carriage-lady (cf. 
carriage-company) ; carriage-lock, a brake for a 
carriage ; caririage-lubrioator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle ; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting pieces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 3 a c) ; carriage-step, a step or 
set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- 
riage ; f carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, 
carrying-trade ; carriage-way, that part of roads, 
etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic, 

x8S3 Douglas Milit. Bridges vi. 277 Neither bateaux, 


pontoons, nor *carriage-bridges can be convej'ed. 1833 
Chamb. No. 72. 155 Affluent merchants and trades- 
men . . vulgarly denominated ^carriage company. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes lx. (D. '1 No phrase more elegant and 
to my taste than that in which people are described as 
‘seeing a great deal of carriage-company*. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 221 The very *carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualized. 1863 Miss Braddon f. Marck- 
mont (Hoppe), A wretched equestrian making his way along 
the *carriage-drive, 1742 Woodroofe in Han way Trav. 
(1762) 1 . n. xvH. 76 The ship . . having six ^carriage guns of 
three pounders. 1804 A. Duncan Iridefitl. 261 A French 
privateer . . mounted 10 carriage guns and 9 swivels. 1596 
Danett tr. Comines 333 Their Estradiots tooke ail our ^car- 
riage horses. 1647 Lilly C7ir.^4f/?W. lyii. ^81 The Carriage- 
Horse attending the Army seem serviceable. 1883 Roe in 
HarpeTs Mag. Dec. 43/1 The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned *carriage-house. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, vii. 
V. (D.) No *'carriage-Iady . . but must dismount in the mud 
roads, .and walk. 1848 Dickens Dombey III. 21 1 (Hoppe), 

I put up the ■'^carriage-steps. 17x9 T. Gordon Cordial Loxu 
Spir. 274 These advantages . . will give us all the *carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, xlvi. 

§ 1 16 Whenever the width of the *carriageway in such street 
. .will allow thereof. 1873 Poste Getius iv. § 3 A right of 
horse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence CaTriagreful, as much or as many as a 
carriage will hold. Ca’rriag’eless a., without car- 
riage. Ca‘rriag*ewards adv., towards a carringe. 

1837 Marry at Olla Podr. xxxii, A carriagefull of child- 
ren. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xvHi. 244 A carriageful 
of luggage. x86i Trafford City «§• Suburb. I. 284 Accord- 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was . . fain to hand his 
sister., into a Tottenham omnibus. 1871 Daily News 2^ 
Feb,, Some men hurrying carriagewards. 

Carriageable (kje'rid^abl), a. [f. prec. : see 
-ABLE, and ci. marriageable 

1. Capable of being carried ; portable, rare. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. C hr. n. (1852) App. 196 What 

billets of wood were, .carriageable for them. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) loi Works of carriageable art. 

2 . practicable for wheeled carriages. 

18x3 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. XI. 44 There are 
only two carriageable roads across it. 1878 Fraser's Mag. 
XVII 1 . 699 . 1884 J. CoLBORNE H icks Pasha 276 Carriageable 
roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Carriaged (kmTid^d), a. [f. Carriage 4* -ed.] 
f a. Having a caixiage, deportment, bearing ; be- 
haved, mannered {obs.) ; b. furnished with car- 
riages. Only with qualifying adv., as handsonu-, 
ill-, many-, well-carriaged. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem, i. 131 A well cariaged man out- 
warmy. 1650 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm 57 Any fine- 
carriaged man under heaven. 1664 Pepys Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady . . and very well carriaged, and mighty dis- 
creet. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. A- brown bay Gelding 

..handsome carriaged. 1883 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/3 A . . 
many-carriaged excursion train. 1887 County Genii. 25 
June, Ihe (Queen’s guests were certainly well cr.rriaged. 

Ca'rrick be*M.d. Adut. [See Bend sb.'i- 3 . 
Carrick was a frequent variant of Cabback ship 
of burden ; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and interlacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. Bend, For a carick bend, lay the 
end of a rope or hawser across its standing part, etc. c x86o 
H. Stuart Seaman’s Caiech. 2 Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowline knot. 

Ca’rrick bi*tts« Naut. [app. f. carrick » Car- 
rack ship of burden (cf. prec.) + Bxtt(s, q. v.] 

1847 Craig, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 103 Carrick- 
bitts, the upright pieces of timber near the ends of the 
windlass, in which are the gudgeons for the spindles to 
work on : they are also called ‘ windlass-bitts 

Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of Carrack. 
Carried (kse-rid), ppl. a. [f. Carrt v. + -ed.] 
In various senses of Carry v. ; esp. 

1. Mil. Of arms : Held in the position described 
in Carry v. 36 . 

X853 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 28 Standing steady with 
carried arms. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 265 Remain with, 
their arms carried. 

2. Sc. ^ Transported’ or * carried away’ in mind ; 
rapt, abstracted ; not 'collected ^ 

1825-70 Jamieson s. v., Jenny’s gotten an heirscaip left 
her, and she’s just carryit about it. 1825 E. Irving Let. In 
Mrs. Oliphant 285 Sarah Evans, .was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind If you remember. 1832 Gloss, Waver ley 
Novels, Carried, in nubibus : having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand : having the 
wits gone ‘ a woobgathering *. 

Carrien, earrin©, -xag, obs. ff. Carrion. 
Carrier (kse-risi). Forms: 5 caryare, -our, 
5-6 -er, 6 cariar, -ier, carryar, 6-7 -er, 6- 
carrier. [f. Carry z'. + -EE^.] 

1. One who or that which carries, in various 
senses of the verb ; a bearer. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. Ixi. (1495) 178 A veyne is 
berer and c;^er of blode. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Caryare, 
vector, veditor. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 16 The 
sonne as the cheef caryer thereof [f. e. of light], x^ Baret 
A Iv, C 129 A carier of letters. 1592 Lei. Univ. Cambridgem. 
Payne Collier Annals Stage 1 . 292 The most ordinary car- 
riers and dispensers of the infection of the plague. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 13 Winds, .will drive The loaded. 
Carriers from their Ev’ning Hive. 184^,-57 G. Bird Hrin. 
Deposits 99 Blood-discs, the reputed carriers of oxygen. 1884 
Spectator 12 July 913/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 
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b. A bearer of a message, letter, etc. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. IV. iii. 86 What sayes lupiter I asTce 
thee? Why villaine art not thou the Carrier? 1598 — 
Merry IV. 11. ii. 141 This Puncke is one of Cupid’s Carriers. 
162s BvKTOij Anat. Mel, iii. ii. iii, The very carrier that 
comes from him to her is a most welcome guest, if he bring 
a letter. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist iv. viii, These birds are 
employed, .as the most expeditious carriers. 28. . Thack- 
eray Fatal Boots xi, Being a letter-carrier. 

C. slang. (See quot. ) 

1725 New Cant. Dict^ Carriers, a Sett of Rogues . . em- 
ploy’d to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at Inns, &c., 
in order to carry Information to their respective Gangs, of 
a booty in Prospect. 

d. 7 echn. Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmitters ; in Meek. esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe by which what is being turned is carried 
round in the machine. 

2838 Greener Gunnery 201 A carrier is then secured on 
a part of the plug that projects out of the breech-end of the 
barrel, and then put into the face-plate of the lathe, which 
carries it round. 1870 Tyndall Heat iv. § 1 14 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate sufficient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests. 1881 Maxwell Elecir. <§• Magn. 
1 . 295 The moveable conductors are called Carriers. 

2. One whose occupation it is to carry loads, 
a porter. Also in comb., as tmier-carrier ^ etc. 

C 1st Eng. B/c, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 Cariers that 
go with the olyphantes, and cary our harneys and vitales. 

MS. Acc. St 7 okn's Hosp., Canterb,, Paid for .. the 
hay makers & cariars. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury iii. 72/1 A 
Bearer or Carrier . . attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to carry their Goods, .on their Backs or Shoulders. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov., His carriei-s, thirty Malays, 
are following. 

8. spec. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 
ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, and at fixed times). The most familiar 
current sense. 

In the legal sense the term carrier or common carrier, 
include.s any person or a.ssociation of persons undertaking, 
for payment, the transport of good.s by land or water, as 
stage coach proprietors, railway companies, parcel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of ships, etc. 

X471 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 154 Rog. Brounfeld de Ebor’, 
caryour. cj$oo Cocke LorelPs B. (1843) 10 Carryers, car- 
ters, and horskepers. 2533 4 25 Hen. VI JI, viii, The 

poore cariers . . repairyn^ wekely and monthely to your 
citee of London. 2592 Grv:kne Art Conny-catch. in. 8, I 
haue^ . . a Cheese from my Vncle . . which I receiued of the 
Carrier. 2642 JDeclar. Lords and Comm. 32 Dec. 3 The 
robbing of the common Carriers and Trawnters. 2746 
Berkeley Wks. 1871 IV, 308 My wife.. sends you a 
present by the Cork carrier. 2774 Johnson Let. 29 Jan, in 
Boswell, If anything is too bulky for the post, let me have 
it by the earner. Mod. Inscription on Vans, etc. ; * The 
North Western Railway Company, carriers.’ 
j^g. 2383 Babington Commandm. (1590) 455 Our senses, 
the common carriers of conceits unto us. 

b. Applied to a nation or community who con- 
duct the commerce between distant parts of the 
world. 

1673 Temple Ohserv. Unit Prov. Wks. 1731 I, 60 Their 
Sea-men being, as they have properly been call’d, the com- 
mon Carriers of the World. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. 
ii. The Dutch were . . the great carriers of Europe. 2862 
Goschen For. Exch. 28 1 ne countiy which becomes the 
carrier for others, 2875 MerivaLe Gen. Hist. Rome xvii. 
{2877) 98 The Carthaginians made themselves the common 
earners of this vast population. 

4. A Cakkiee-hcbon ; also the breed of these, 
though not used for carrying purposes. 

1642 Wilkins Mercury xvi. (1707) 68 A smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a li^ht Body, and swift Flight . . called by the 
Name of Gamers. 1741 CompL Fam.-Piece m. 522 The 
Carriers [are valuable] for their swift Return home, if car- 
ried to a Distance, 2839 Darwin Orig. Spec, xi. (2873) 306 
Varieties between the rock-pigeon and the carrier. 1862 
Huxley Lect Wrkg. Men 205 ‘Homing’ birds.. used as 
carriers are not ‘ carriers’ in the fancy sense, 2867 Teget- 
MEIER Pigeons vii. 75. , , 

5. A conduit or drain for water, etc. Cf. Gae- 

EiAGE 31. 

2797 A. Young Agric, Suffolk 257 A carrier or master 
dram, into which all the single drains empty themselves . . 

I strongly recommend these carrier ditches to be open. 2^2 
Daily Nmvs 12 Oct,, Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
carriers. 2883 Pall Mail G* 16 Oct 4/2 This liquid . . is 
lifted by a sludge pump into an underground carrier and 
deposited in earth tanks. 

6. With advbs., as carrier about, on ; cf. Caeey v. 
2510 T. Hoby tr. Castiglime’s Courtyer 11. (1561) N iij b, 

No carier about of trifling newes. c 1661 Argyle*s Last 
Will, in Hart Misc. (1746) VHI. 30/2 A most indefa- 
tigable Carrier on of his Designs. 28^ in Law Times 
R^. 8 Mar, 45/2 The carriers on of the business, 

Y, Comb., as carrur-block, -pin ; cairrier-bird, 
applied to the pelican, the carrier-pigeon ; caar- 
arier-sbell, -trochius, a genus of molluscs, re- 
markable for the habit of attaching pieces of 
stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 

280X Southey Tkaiaba v, iv, And journeying onward, 
blest the ^Carrier Bird. 2830 Tennyton In Mem. xxy, But 
this it was that made me move As light as carrier-birds in 
air. 1881 Greener Gun 162 To throw the cartridges upon 
a *carrier-block in the rear. 2884 F. Britten JFlajfcA ^ 
Clockm. 104 Holes . . to receive the *carrier pin. 28^ 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 15 The^carrier-trochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of its habitation. 

Ca*rrier-pi*g‘e02i. [see prec. 4.] A breed of 
pigeons in which the instinct for finding the way 


home is very strongly developed, used for bearing 
communications or letters. Also fig. 

1647 Stapylton yuvenal66 Letters brought by carryer- 
pidgeons. 2630 — Strada's Low^C. Warres vn. 79 The 
antient invention of Carrier-Pidgeons. 2840 Bp. E. Stanley 
Birds v, Carrier Pigeons. These are a particular breed, 
which can be so trained, that when carried to great dis- 
tances from the place of their usual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their way back. 2871 Tegetmeier {title) 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon, a 2836 jLongf. Childr. Lords 
Supper 257 Prayer, .the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Carrine, obs. form of Caeeeh. 

Cas^sHlole (kaeTii^iul). Also cariole. [a, F. 
carriole small covered carriage, = Pr. carriol, car- 
7'iola, Sp. carriola, It. carriuola, med.L. carriola 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange), dim. 
of med.L. carra Cae.] 

1 . a. A small open carriage with a seat for a 
single person, b. A covered light cart. 

1834 Beckford Italy 1 . 65 These goddesses stepping into 
a car, vulgarly called a cariole. 2860 All Y. Round No. 
64. 334 Olniged to burn his carriole, or covered cart. 2868 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-hks. (2879) II. 42 Through the 
curtain of the cariole. 2878 Black Green Past xxxii. 257 
The people shot by us in the light little carrioles. 

2 . A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

2808 Pike Sources Mississ. i. 68, I rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. 2820 
; SiLLiMAN Tour Quebec 337 The Carriole, .gaily careers over 
I the frost-bound river. 2833 Chamb. Jrnl. No. 67 118 
I When ‘ beautified ’ with a little paint and a few trifling or- 
j naments the sledge assumes the name of cariole. 

Hence Ca*rrioling vbl. sb., riding in a carriole. 

2884 Sat ResK LVII. 636 Allcarloling is not of this agTee- 
able character. The tourist may now and again have to 
drive for many hours together through pine- woods, gloomy, 
monotonous, and empty of sound. 

CaXTion (kae'rian), sb. (and a.) Forms : a. 3 
caroine, caronye, (charoine), 4-5 caroigne, 
-oygme, -oyne, 5 karoyne, -oigne ; iS. 4 caraing, 
4~5 careyii(e, kareyne, 4-6 carayne, 5 caranye, 

5 6 careine, 6 eaxaine, carrayne, -eyme, kar- 
reine, 6-7 carraine ; y. 4 karyn, 4-6 caren, 
caryn(e, 6 carrine, 6-7 carren, carring, 7 car- 
ran ; d. 4 karynn, 4-6 cariune, earyon(e, 4-8 
carion, 5 caryonne, 5-<5 caryen, carien, car- 
rion, oarpyon, cariong, 6-7 carian, 6- carrion. 
[ME. caronye, caroine, a. ONF. caro'niS, later 
caroine, caroigne, in central OF. charoigne (mod. 
F. ckarogne, and in other sense carogne, Picard 
cafvne, carongne) *= Pr. caronha, It. carogtia, Sp. 
i carroHa, pointing to a Romanic type *cardnia, sup- 
posed to be a dexvv. oicaro flesh, but not regu- 
larly formed on the stem earn-. The phonetic 
I history of the English i 3 , and 8. forms is obscure.] 
A, sb. 

1 1 . A dead body ; a corpse or carcass. Ohs. 

<21225 Ancr, R. 84 pe baebitare .. bekeS mid his blake 
bile o ewike ebaroines as l>e bet is bes deofles corbin of 
belle. 1297 R. Glouc. 265 [They] slowe . . eygte hondred 
i & fourty men, & her caronyes [w. n caroines] to drowe. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22906 Ded J?ar gun his [a lion’s] caroigne 
I [t/. n carion, caroyne, careyn] li. cx^P^ Pol. Songs (x8^q) 

I 203 A vilir caraing nis ther nom 2382 Wyclif Hebr. ni. 

! 27 Whos careyns ben cast down in desert c 2386 Chau- 
cer Y. 2257 The careyne \v.r. careyn, caroyne, 

karoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 61 Caranye or careyn, cadaver. 2404 
Fabyan V. exxiv. 202 Y® cource of the riuer was let by the 
multitude of the ca:iyens or dede bodyes. 2590 L. Lloyd 
Diall Daies Oct. 51 The raven, .returned not, but fed upon 
the carrens. c 2645 Howell Lett. 1 . 1. xx, Dogs which . . 
eat the Carrens. 1728 Freedhinker No. 47. 342 The Raven, 

. . stay’d to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 2763 C. 
Johnston Reverie II. 235 They all flocked about him, 
croaking like so many ravens about a carrion. 

f b. ““ Applied to a dead man or corpse that 
* walks ’ or returns to earth. Obs. 

^:x43o Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 143 Blissid Austyn the 
careyn gan compelle, ‘ In Jhesu name . . What that thu art 
trewly for to telle’. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 274/3 Thenne 
the caryon broughte hym thyder to the gxaue. 

2 . Dead putrefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh 
unfit for food, from putrefaction or inherently. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6544 po ne vond, he atte laste No5t 
of horn bote caroyne. a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 20 
}>e deuyl. .fedis kaira wi]? k^un. c 2400 Desir. Troy 2972 
Caste vnto curres as caren to ete. 2430 Lydg. Chrem. Troy 
I. vii, Whan a be^t is tourned to careine. More 

Picus Wks, 2$ Vile carein and wretched wormes meate. 
2337 FioRTuGueuards Diall Pr.{xCig)6QZ/oi The wormes 
In carring. 2792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. 
4822 IL 457 Like flies in Carrion. 1837 M. Donovan Donu 
Ec(m. II. 227 The vulture . . feeds on putrid carrion. 

fb. ?>= Death. Ohs. 

2387 Trevisa Higden iv. xxxiii, perof cometh tweie manere 
of careyns, for we bee{>^ i-slowe wij? wepoun, o}>er we beeh 
adreent. [Hence 1494 in Fabyan.] 2481 Caxton Myrr. i. 
V. 28 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne. 

3 . iransf. Used (contemptuously) of a living 
human body \ cf. Caeoass (? obs I), t b. The 
fleshly nature of man, ‘ the flesh* in the Pauline 
sense (^>^j.). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B, XIV. 331 Ne noyther sherte ne 
shone . . To keure my caroigne. a 1450 Knt de la Tour 
xxvii, (x868) 39 To aome suche a carion as is youre body. 
1492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) 1. xxxv. 31 a, To leue 
thy careyne and folowe Ihesu Cryste. 1549 Compl. Scott 


xvii. 254 Our carions ande corporal natur . . is baytht vile 
ande infekkit. 2396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 38 Sky. My 
owne flesh and blood to rebel!. Sol. Out vpon it old car- 
rion, rebels it at these yeeres. 2832 Ht. M artineau Deme<‘ 
rara ii. 27 Much good may your tender mercies do your 
carrion. 

t 4. Used (contemptuously) of a living person, 
as no better than canion. Ohs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) x. § i It were better 
for a woman to be barren Than to bring forth a vile wicked 
carren. 1601 Shaks. Ttil. C. 11. i. 2^0 Priests and Cowards, 
and men Cautelous, Old feeble Carrions. 2662 Pepys Diary 
25 Sept., Pegg Kite, .will be. .a troublesome carrion to us 
executors. 

-fS. Used of animals: sometimes app. in sense 
‘ noxious beast ‘ vermin ’ ; sometimes merely 
‘ poor, wretched, or worthless beast*. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 142 Theeuill creatures 
ben wors than serpen tes, lyons or caraynes. 2362 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. Epigr. (1867) 119 Daws ar carren. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xvi. (2878) 35 Let carren & barren be shifted 
awaie. For best is the best, whatsoever you paie. 2634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosp, i. vi, The beasts^ of offence 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxeis. Ibid. i. viii. Having shewed 
you the most offensive carrions that belong to our Wilder- 
nesse. <21639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 227 
They [dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 

6. fig. Anything vile or corrupt ; f corrupt mass ; 
‘garbage’, ‘filth . 

1524 S. Fish Supplic. Begg. 18 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of euyll ageinst the ministres of iniquite. 2397 
xst Pt Return Parnass. v. i. 1455, 1 woulde prove it upon 
that carrion of thy witt. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (xByp 1 . 
21 Flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried I 
2870 Emerson Soc. 4^ Sot, Co7^rage Wltcs. (Bohn) III. 223 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history- 1879 Fboude Csesar xxiii. 402 
note, Roman fashionable society hated Csesar, and any car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

7. Consisting of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh. (Usually with some notion of contempt) 

a 2333 More De quat. Noviss. Wks; loi No man findeth 
fault, but carrieth his carien corse into y" quere, and.. 
burieth y® body boldly at the hie alter. 2583 Stanyhurst 
xEneis iii. (Arb.) 77 A stincking Foule carrayne sauoure. 
c 1613 Rowlands More Knaves 30 Some carion beast, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowes doe feast. x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph. 454 The carrion-remains should be entombed 
only in the bowels of vultures and dogs. 

t b. As an epithet of Death personified ; also 
of Charon. Ohs. 

1366 Adlington Apuleius 62 Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thou bearest, for thy passage. 
2587 Mirr. Mag. Q. Cordila xivii. 4 By bir elbowe canan 
death for me did watch. 2376 Farad. Dayniy Dev. (N.) 
Seeing no man then can death escape, .We ought not feare 
his carraine shape. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 63 A 
carrion death, Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
scroule. 

8. Applied in contempt to the living human 
body, as no better than carrion (cf. 3). 

*537 Surr. Northampton Prio^ in Prance Addit. Narr* 
Pop. Plot (1679) 3 ® Iti continual ingurgitations and farcyngs 
of our carayne Bodies. 1363 Homilies ii. Excess Appar. 
(1859) 326 Why pamperest thou that carreyne flesh so nye? 
*577 Stanyhurst Iret in Holinshed VI. 24 By the 
imbalming of their carian soules with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of holie writ. 2606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. iv. i. 72 For 
euery scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9. i‘8'* Carrion-lean, skeleton-like. Ohs. b. Rot- 
ten ; vile, loathsome; expressing disgust. 

1565 Harding Cmfut Apot, Yt will haue your spiritual 
Bankets so leane and Carrien. 1380 Hollyband Treas.Fr. 
Tong., Eslance, as chevaux eslancez, carren horses. 2645 -6 
Evelyn Diary 28 Jan., My base, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
ting carrion mule. 2633 Cogan Pintds Trav. xxu. § 3* 
79 Mounted on horses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tits 
that were nothing but skin and bone. 1826 in Cebbett 
Rur. Rides {iZ8s) II. 82 The foul, the stinking, the carrion 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ‘ country gen- 
tlemen’. 2867 N. 4* Q. Ser. in, XI. 32/2 Then she called 
me all sorts d carrion names. 

C. Comb. a. attributive with sense ‘having to 
do with, feeding on carrion*, as carnoti-bird, 
-chafer, -fiy, -hawk, -kite, -raven, -vulture *, 
objective and instrumental, as carrion-feeder, 
• nosing ppl. adj., -strewn pa, pple. ; e. similative, 
as carrion-like adj. or adv,, -scented ppl. adj. Also 
carrion-flower, a name for the genus Stapelia, 
dXso for Smilax herbacea, iiom the scent of their 
blossoms ; f carrion-lean a., lean as a wasting 
corpse or skeleton ; fig. meagre, very deficient ; 
T carrion-row, a place where inferior meat or 
offal was sold. Also Caerion grow. 

2830 Thirlwall Greece III. 237 Neither dogs, nor*car- 
rion-birds, would touch them . . so long as the pestilence 
lasted. 2816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xxiv. 386 
The *carrion-chafers, and others of the lamellicorn beetles. 
*853 J. Johnston Chem, Com. Life I. 332 The Stapelias are 
called ^carrion-flowers because of the disagreeable putrid 
odours they exhale. 2852 Thoreau Summer (2884) 1/23 The 
Smilax herbacea, carrion flower, a rank green vine. . It smells 
exactly like a dead rat in the wall, and apparently attracts 
flies like carrion. 1787 Best Angling {td. a) 224 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, *Carion or Down hill % comes on about 
the sixteenth of May, 2796 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sat Wks. 
1812 III, 395 Court-sycophants, the Carrion-flies, 
Hulme tr. Moquiu-Tandon 11. iv. i. 241 Larvse of the carrion 
fly, 2581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 234 Art thou so fond, 
with *carren kyte to haunt. 2342 Udall Erasm. Apopktk. 
245 b. Because it was so *caren leanc, 2354 J. Procter tn 
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VincenimsTo Rdr., How owgte and carrion-lean are to se. 
1581 J- Bell M addon s Answ. Osor. 133 So carrion leane in 
the knowledge of Scriptures. 160a FuLbecke tst Ft ParalL 
74 It is better to haue a declaration too copious thencarion- ■ 
leane. vjm Brjt. Apollo III. 18.2/1 He is so Carrion-lean. 
jdzoVenner Via Recta viii. 189 It maketh them *carran- 
like leane. 1:878 Tennyson Q, Mary iv. iii. 171 The *car- 
rion-nosing mongrel, ^ 1589 Cooper Adimn. 140 As *carren 
Rauens flye. . to stinking carcasses. 1728 Swift Anew. Me- 
mo rial Wks. i7SS_^V. n. 173 The di.strict in the several mar- 
ket.s, called *carrion-row. 1829 Scott A nne of G. ii, The 
huge ^carrion vulture floated past him. 

Cfatrioii crow* ■ [see prec.] A species of 
Crow ( Cervus Corone) smaller and more common 
than the Raven, and rather larger than the Kook, 
which feeds on carrion, small animals, poultry, etc. 
It is the ‘ Crow^ of most parts of England, and the 
‘ Corbie' of Scotland. 

1538 More Heresyes in. Wks. 225/2 We fare as doo the 
rauens and the carein crowes y* neuer rnedle with any quicke 
flesh. 1774 Goldsm. Ah/. Hist, III. 122 The Carrion 
Crow is less favored by mankind. J. Leyden Ld, 

Sonlis xliii, And they heard the cry, from the branches 
high, Of the hungry carrion crow. 

b. Applied by Dampier, Sloane,€tc., to a Vulture. 
1699 Dampier f ’dv. II. n, 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigne.ss of Ra veins ; they have bald Heads, 
and redish bald Necks like Turkey.s; and .. are often mis- 
taken for such. Ii>id. Some of the Carrion Crows are all 
over white.. The Logwood-Cutters call the white ones 
King Carrion Crows, 1802 Binglf.y Anim. Biog'. (1813,) 
II. 28 The/Carrion Vulture .. Synonyms. Vultur Aura. 
Linn. . .Carrion Crow. Sloane. 

f OarrioneTe. Ok. ? nonce-wd. [cf. F. saW^re 
saltcellar, pepper-box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or ol that which stinks like it. 

1648 Herrick Hesper, (Grosart) II. 184 Fie, quoth ray 
lady, what a stink is here? When 'twas her breath that 
was the carrionere. 

t CJa'jrrioaize, v. Ok, rare-^, [f. Carrion + 
-IZB.] tram. To turn into carrion, to corrupt. 

2593 NAsiiET^r/j/T T. (1613) 43 Her Heart, her Lungs. . 
al are carioniz’d and contaminated with surfets of selfe- 
will. 1623 CocKERAM, Carionized^ stinking. 

t Ca'ryioiily, a- and adv. Ok. Also 6 car- 

reiily. ff. CAREtioN + -ly.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of carrion ; corrupt, vile, 
loathsome. B. Oiiv, Like carrion. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) viii. § 6 Pampering 
his carrionly carkasse. Ihid. 7 The rumor of no vice 
stinketh more carrionly, then the name of lechery, 1573 
Tusser Hmh. (1878 > 52 Such pestilent .smell of a carrenly 
thin^. 1609 Bp, Barlow Answ. Nameless Caih, 68 A 
Camonly Curre, 

CaXTitcIl^ -»es (ka*ritj, -fz). Sc. [Carritches 
is a corruption of Catechize sb. F. catkhhc.^ which 
has been treated as a plural, with sing, carritek^ 
« Catechism. 

1761 Mem. Magopico 5 (Jam.) A blind woman . .taught him 
the A, B, C, and the Mother’s Carritch. a 2774 Fekgusson 
Poems <1789) 11 . 112 (Jam*). 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, xvi, 

I can say the single carritch, and the double carritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling. Mod, Sc. He knows 
the carritches thoroughly. 

b. Id give carritch : to take to task. 

1776 Herd Sc. Songs IL 219 (Jam.) The very first night 
the strife began, And she gae me my carriage. 

Hence Ca'rritcli v. trans.^XQ catechize. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems {xZip) 83 The Minister . , duly car- 
ritemn* the bairns. 

0.ar3dwi*tcliet,, carwi'tcliet. Forms : 7 
c»rwMch.et, -wMtehet, -wichet, eorwhiohet, 
7-9 osprwitcliet, 8 caTrawitchet, oarry-whiicli- 
it, carry witeliet, 9 carwhicMt, carriwxtchet. 
[Derivation unknown. Dn Fitzedward Hall in Mod^ 
Eng. asks ‘can it be a corruption of F. cQlificketV'\ 
A pun, quibble ; a hoaxing question or conun- 
drum. 

1614 B. J omoN Barth. Fair v. i. ( 163 1) 69 All the fowle i’ the 
Fayre, I meane, all the dirt in Srnithfield, (that ’s one of 
Master Littlewit's Carwhitchets now). 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Whs. (N.) I)evice.s . . of planting the Ik of Dogs 
with "whiblins, corwhichets, mushromes and tobacco.' ,16^ 
Dryden Wild Gall. 1. i, A bare Clinch will serve the turn ; 
a Carvvichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Punn. 1669 Butler 
Refn. 11 . 120 Carwitchets, Clenches and Quibbles. <21743 
Savage Antkor to be let § 4, 1 . .deal in clinches, puns, .and 
carry- which-it.s. c 1750 Arbuthnot Dissert. Dumpling (Nd 
Conundrums, and carrawitchets, — ^at which the king laughed 
till his .sides crackt. 1:822 Scott Nigel xiii, Mortally 
wounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the Mermaid, 
1874 Plane; D. Carritaiickel, a hoaxing, puzzling question. . 
as ‘ How far is it from the first of July to London Bridge?' 

Carrob, CarroeIi(e : see Caeob, Cauoohb. 
Carrogii, erroneous f. CaKBAGH, coracle. 
Carrol(l, -old, obs. ff. Carol. 

Carralllte (ktcT^oit). Min. [Named from 
Carroll Co* Maryland, where found.] A variety 
of cobalt pyrites containing copper. 

Man. Min. tZi. 

Carrom, van of Caeom, Cabamboee*. 
CJarrOBiad© (kmibn^t-db Mil. [t.^Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland (where originally cast) 

4 -Ai® ] A short piece of ordnance, usually of 
large calibre, having a chamber for . the , 'powder 
like a mortar: chiefly used on shipboard,.^ . 

tSaid in N. Af 5th Ser. IL 247 1x855) to be the invention 
of Oea. KobL Melville.) 


1779 Admiralty Mbmie 16 July (. 3 /i'. Record Off.\ Ex- 
periments having lately been made . . of the utility of small 
pieces of cannon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy . , having recommended the use of them. 1781 
Genii. Mag. LI. 4S5 Trials were made of an hundred pound 
carronade, mounted on a battery at Leith. 1809 Welling- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. IV. 439 You have omitted to re- 
quire carriages for the carronade.s. 1833 Marry at P. Simple 
(1863) 131 Our large boats had carronades mounted in their 
bows. 1858 Greener Gunnery 67 Carronades . . short . . 
ordnance without trunnions, but fastened by a loop under 
the reinforce. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 61 The manu- 
facture of carronades or *■ smashers ’ at the Carron works. 

attrib. 1833 Marryat F. Shnple (1863) 52 To take a seat 
upon the carronade slides. 

CarrOH oil. [From Carron ironworks, where 
much used.] A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime water Soc. Lex.\ 

1884 Chamb. ymi. 4 Oct 655/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Carron oil spread on lint. 

Carroon, variant of Gaboon L 

Carrot (kse rot). Forms : 6 caret, earete, 
carette, carot, carote, carotte, 6-7 carret, 7 
earrat, earroote, 7— carrot, [a. F. carotte L. 
car Ota ; ad. Gr. Kapoor 6v ? f, fcapd head, top. (Cf. 
KscpaXocrbv, headed, said of plants, as garlic-^] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Eauctts Carotet) 
having a large, tapering root, which in cultivation 
is bright red, fleshy, sweet, and edible. 

1538 Turner Libellus^ Daucus creticus . . mihi uidetur 
anglis esse, Wylde carot. iSjj .8 — Names of Herbes 60 
Carettes growe in al countreis in plentie. 1563-78 Cooper 
Tkesaur.y Carota , . the wilde caret. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seails Bot. xvii. 232 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 
1833 Veg. Subst. P'ood^yi Unsuccessful attempts to change 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one. 

2 . Usually, the edible root itself. 

1533 Elyot Cast HeltkefxsA'S'^ 28 Parsnepes and carettes 
. . do nourishe with better iuyee than the other rootes. 1634 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 26 Parse- 
nipps and carrootes. 1776 Johnson in Boswell (1887) II. 
439 You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot, 
J783 CowPER Epit. Hare., Slic’d carrot pleas'd him well. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 244 The quantity of nutritive matter 
. ,m the whole weight of carrot, being 98 parts in looo. 
b. Something shaped like a carrot ; a plug. 

1646 Sir j. Temple Irish Rebell. 106 The Rebels . . put a 
gag or carret in the said Master Binghatn’s mouth. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ.i. 17, I, .presented him with two car- 
rots of tobacco. 

3 . ft. Applied humorously or derisively to ‘red * 
or ‘ carroty ’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 
(In the latter case used like a proper name.) 

ci68s Yrtg. Mads Counsellourj Roxh. Ball. II. 559 The 
Carrots Fd like to forgot, which is the worst colour of all. 
X685 S. Wesley Maggots 57 The Ancients .. Pure Carrots 
calrd pure threads of beaten gold. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Cretv, CarrotSy Red hair'd People. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 
I. i, Jack Gauge, the exciseman, has ta’en to his caiTots. 
*876 Mrs. Molesworth ititle) ‘ Carrots,’ Just a little boy. 

4 . atirib. or as adj. «CABROTy. V Obs. 

1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 28 If I had said your head 
was Red, I had not been such a Liar neither ; it was direct 
Carrot. ci68o Roxburgh Ball. (1886) VI. 219 The Carrot 
pate be sure you hate, tor she’l be true to no man. X710 
Palmer Proverbs X14 To picture Judas with . . a squint 
eye . . a carrot beard. ^ 1877 Blackie Wise Men 95 The 
roving Scythian, with his carrot curls. 

5. Comb.y as carrot-coloured, -eating, -headed, 
-fated adjs., carrot-fiy, -poultice, -root, -seed ; car- 
rot-tree, an umbelliferous shrub {Monizia edulis) 
with an edible root, found in Beserta Grande, an 
uninhabited island S.E. of Madeira. 

u: 16^ Cleveland Smectyrnn.^i Robson and French., 
tire their *Carret-Bunch. 1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1935/4 
A ^Carrot coloured Beard and Hair. 1673 Davenant 
Newsfr. Plymouth {1673^ 13 These *CaiTOt-eating Dutch. 
1882 Garden i Apr. 219/1 The *Carrot By{Psila rosse) is one 
of the true flies. 17x9 D'Urfey Pills II. 323 Confound the 
*Carrot Fated Jade. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 349 The 
*^carrot poultice, .would perhaps be useful. 1595 Househ. 
Bk. Earl CuTnbrld. in Whitaker Hist. Craven (18x2! 320 
Pd. for vi cabishes, and some *caret roots bought at Hull, 
xxs. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 187 Carrot Root 
. .has been employed in decoction as a stimulant. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 242 *Carrot-seed is raised . . in Essex. 1866 
Treas. Bot H. 750 The *CaiTot-tree, has a crooked woody 
stem one to four feet high. .The orchil-gatherers and fisher- 
men* .eat the roots. 

Oa^rrotiness. [f.CABBOTY+-NEss.] Carroty 
quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair* (J.). 

1730-6 Bailey, Carotiness. 1755 in Johnson, 

Cawoting, vbl sb. (See quot.) 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knomd. VII, 357^ Furs intended for 
felting, .are treated with a solutionof nitrate of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secretage. 

Carroty (kmToti), a. [f. C abbot + -y l.] Like 
a carrot in colour, red; said of hair. Also, of 
persons : red-haired. 

1696 Tutchin Find. Ode v. x8 Long was his Chin, and 
carotty his Beard. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. ro6 , 1 have 
never met with any North-Briton, Dane, or any other, more 
carotty and freckled, 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xiv. 
(18045 77, I had parted with those carroty locks. 1828 Dis- 
raeli VR}. Greyyi. i, 276 Long, carroty hair. 

b. Comb, as carroty-haired, -headed, -polled. 

17^ Wolcott (P. Pindar) Hair Potuder Wk&. 1812 III, 
285 Poor Garroty-poHed Phyllis. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack 
viii, A carroty-beaded boy. 1856 Thackeray Christmas 
Bks, 251 That carroty-haired Angelica. 

Carroiise, -ouase, -owse, obs, ff. Caeobse. 


t Ga’rrow. Ok, [Ir, cerrbach imcA. spelling 
cearrbkaek ) gambler. See O'Donovan’s 'Tribes and 
Customs of Hy Many , 104, 1 22, where other Anglo- 
Irish spellings are given.] (See quots.) 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
karrowes, that proffer to plaie at cards all the yeare_ long. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 527/1 There is am 
other, .much more lewd and dishonest, and that L, of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-mens houses, living onely upon cardes and 
dice. 1829 Scott Antiq. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Irish itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 

Carry (kte-ri), v. Forms: 4-5 carie, carye^ 
cary, 5-6 earrie, carry, [a. ONF. carie-r, 
mocLPic. /■tzmV'P— Central F. chaffer, chamer 
late L. carricare to cart, convey in a car, f. 
carr-usCtB.. 

An earlier L. carricare in semse of ‘load’, became car- 
care, cargare, whence OF. charchte?', chargier : see 
Charge. After this, was formed 3. ntvf carricare in sense 
of ‘ transport in a cart’, which gave OF. carter, charier. 
Ultimately therefore carry has the same etymology as Cark, 
Charge, and Cargo.) 

From the radical meaning which includes at once ‘to re- 
move or tran.sport ’, and ‘ to .support or bear up’, arise two 
main divisions, in one of which (I.) ‘removal’ is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be eliminated, as in 4, 5, and 
several of the fig. senses ; while in the other 1 1 L) ‘ sufiport ’ is 
the prominent notion, and ‘ motion ' (though usually retained) 
may entirely disappear. Cf. ‘ Do not leave the carpet-bag 
here ; carry it up stairs ', with ‘ Do not drag it along the 
floor; carry it’. For the former take is now largely sub- 
stituted. 

I. To transport, convey while bearing up. 

* Of literal motion or transference in space. 

1 . trans. To convey, originally by cart or wagon, 
hence in any vehicle, by ship, on horseback, etc. 

[c 1320 in Dugdale ATo^fn'j/. (i66x) II. 102 De libero transitu 
cum plaustris carectis & equis . . cariandi decinias suas et 
alia bona sua.) 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 13987 He. . 
dide |>em carie to per centres, & byried J>em at here cites. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xiv, Vpon cartis he shal doo 
carye wyth hym. 1538 Starkey England 65 To the hole 
destructyon . . of al other caryd in theyr schyp. x6ii Bible 
Gen. xlii. 19 Carry come for the famine of your houses. — 

2 Kings ix. 28 His seruants caried him in a charet to 
lerusalem. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840; I. ii. 18, I carried 
about 40/. in . . toy.s. 

spec. a. To bear a corpse to burial, b. To 
carry corn from the harvest field to the stackyard. 

1466 J. Pastern’s Funeral in Let. II. 268 Ceven to Martyn 
Savage, .awaytyng upon my master at London be vii. dayes 
before that he was caryed, iif. xd. [1526 Pilgr. Perf. ( W, 
de W, 1531) 23 After that he. repeth it, byndeth it, shocketh 
it, and at the last caryeth it home to his barne.] i8ox^ Bp. 
OF Lincoln in G. Rose Diaries ,x%ifo I. 427 Our wheat is all 
carried. X85X H. Mayo Pop. Supersi. (ed. 2) 170 It is a 
field of wheat, but it has been cut and carried, 
e. absol. Said e. g. of a carrier. 

^1631 Milton ( 7 /^ Univ. Carrier vl. 18 If I maj’n’t carry, 
sure I’ll ne’er be fetched. • Mod. The common carrier who 
carries between London and Totteridge. 

2 . To bear from one place to another by bodily 
effort ; to go bearing up or supporting. So to 
fetch and carfy. To carry Coals (fig.) ; see Coal. 

C‘X34o-70 Alex. <§• Dind. 725 Je* .carien by costum corn to 
hure temple, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1280 Y saugh him 
carien a wyndmelTe. c 1386 — Prol. 130 Wei coude she carie 
a inorsel. <rx449 Pecock Repr. i. vi. 30 His apostlis 
. . wolden aftirward carie fischjs in paniers. 15x1 xst Eng, 
Bk. Amer.iAxh.) Introd. 32/2 He [gryff on] wyll well cary in 
his neste an oxe. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 90 Hee will 
carry this Island home in his pocket. Ibid. in. i. 25 He 
beare your Logges . . He carry it to the pile. x6xi Bible 
I Kings xxi. 10 Carie him out, and stone him. — Isa. xl, 
IX He shall gather the lambes with his arme, and earrie 
them in his bosorae. 17x1 Steele Spect.lSo. 41 r 6 Honey- 
comb . . carried off his Handkerchief full of Brushes. 179X 
‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. iv. {1809)83 A horse . . which 
does not can-y me at all in the same way he did the man I 
bought him of. x8i6 Scott Guy M. xxiii, ‘ Dumple could 
carry six folk, if his back was lang eneugb.’ 1884 Miss 
Br ADDON Ishmacl iv. The lad . . carried the youngest on 
his shoulder across the sands. 

b. falconry. To bear a bawk upon tbe fist 

X826 Sir j. Sebright Obsera, Hawking {xB’zB) 35 The’‘ 
passage-hawk, when first taken, must be carried all 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. 1881 E. B. 
Michell Falconty in Min. in Macm. Mag. Nov, 39 He 
[the young hawk) is ‘ carried ' for some hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accustomed to 
their presence. 

C. absol. t To carry double : said of a horse 
with saddle and pillion. See also quot 1677. 

*577 Holinshed Chron. HI. 813/1 They were put to carie 
and draw. X59X Shaks. Two Gent, iil i. 274 Shee can fetch 
and carry : why a horse can doe no more ; nay a horse can- 
not fetch, but onely carry. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat., 
Hunting (1706) 17 When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost sometimes, and then it sticks to her Feet, we say, 
she Carryeth, 1678 Butler Httd. in. i. 560 A Beast. .Which 
carries double, c 1720 Prior A Ima in, To go and come, to 
fetch and carry. 1862 Huxley Lect Wrkg. Men 105 The 
Carrier [pigeon], I learn, .does not ‘ carry’. 

3 . Also said of a cart, wagon, railway train, 
ship, bicycle, or other vehicle ; so running water 
caiTies bodies floating on it, or suspended in it^ 
wind carries leaves, balloons, slates, etc. 

r377 Lancl. P. PL B. xix. 326 A carte hy^te crlstendome 
to carie Pieres sheues. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 88 And 
floating straight, obedient to tbe streame. Was carried 
wards Corinth. 1652 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar,, Flinging |t 
into a rapid streame, it. .carried away the sand. etc. 189^ 


CABBY. 

Med. Jrnl. X. 363 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri- 
tion. Mod. This tricycle has carried me five thousand miles. 

4. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, news, 
and the like). (Without reference to weight). 

£•1340-70 Alex. 4- Dind, 184 And bad him in haste To he 
king..carien his sonde. xS9i Shaks. 'liw Gent. i. i. 112 
Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall serue me for carrying 
your Letter. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas in .V. Papers iCamd.) 

1. 53 He being dessigned to carry that newes. 1670 Milton 
P. L. V. 870 These tidings carrie to th’ anointed King. 1820 
Hoyle*sGmnes hnpr, 467 On such complaint being carried 
to any one of the stewards. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. v. 
600 The news, .had been carried to the Earl of Pembroke. 

5. To conduct, escort, lead, ‘take’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to tlie mode of transit ; 
to ‘take’ (a horse, a ship) to a place, a given 
distance, etc. Now arch, and dial. 

X513 Douglas Mneis xni. i. 57 The Troianis. .by power 
of hie J ove ar hiddir cary. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 79 
Carieng with them the Archbishop. i6n Bible 2 Kings lx. 

2 Look out there Jehu, .and carry him to an inner Chamber. 
x6S9''6o P epys Diary 27 Feb, , My landlord carried us through 
a very old hospital. 1723 De Foe Poy. round World (1840) 

2 He that can carry a ship to Lisbon may with the same 
ease carry it round the world. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(■*752) 795 The Japonese Pilots, .come aboard and carry the 
Vessel into Port. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 6 P9 The lady 
carried her hor.se a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
1^71 Franklin Antobio^. Wks. 1S40 L 7 My father carried 
his wife with three children to New England. 1818 E. 
Burt's Lett. N. ScotL 1. 66 noie^ The Scots . . talk of . . 
getting on the back of a cart-horse, and carrying him to 
grass. 1822 J. Flint Lett. A mer. 264 (Americanisms) Cany 
the horse to water. 1861 Ramsay Remm. Ser. ii. iv. 51 
‘ Carry any ladies that call up stairs.' 1886 Burton Arab, 
A/Vj. (abridged ed.t I. 286 As soon as it was dusk, the slave- 
girl came to him and carried him to the house. 

b. esp. To take by force, as a prisoner or captive. 

1584 Powel Lloyd* s Cambria 93 Caried him towards the 

ships. 1588 Pittington Vestry Bk, (Surtees) 27 Nicolas 
Yonger was carried to Littleburne about the rogge nionie. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 97 Go carry Sir lohn FalstafFe 
to the Fleete. 1665 Pepys Diary 10 Aug., My she-cosen 
Porter . . to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
Tower. 1799 S, Freeman T(ntm Off. 99 Apprehend and 
carry him before a justice. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
423 A body of constables . . carried off the actors to prison. 

c. in Backgammon. 

1820 Hoyle's Games hnpr. 294 Directions how to carry 
your men home. Ibid. 296 Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from your adversary’s ace-point, as far as he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit. 

6 . To cany all before one *. (i. e.) like a body 
moving with irresistible force and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

1672 R. Wild Poet. Li cent. 35 Some men there be that 
carry all before ’em, L. Hunt Jar Honey vii. 81 That, 
indeed, carries everything, even truth itself, before it. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage viii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. 

b. To shoot down, ‘ bring to the ground 
1853 H. CoGAN Pinto's Trav. xHx. § r. 190 Having dis- 
covered this ^ame [wild boars], we got as near to them as we 
could, and discharging amongst them, we carried two of 
them to the ground. 

7. To transfer (a number, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations of arithmetic. 

17^ Hutton Course Math. (1806) 1. 23 To carry as many 
to the next figure as were borrowed before. Ibid. <1827) I. 
x6i The I to carry from the decimals is set down. 1825 in 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides (1885) II. 33 You are to put down the 
4 and carry 2. 

b. To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another. 

1745 De Fo/s Engl. Tradesm. {1841) II. 41 This carrying 
things from the journal, .to the ledger.. is called posting. 

8 . A channel, drain, pipe, etc. is said to carry 
water or other liquid or fluid, sound, etc. 

160S Holland P/fwjK VI. xxviij When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible streame it is called Tigris. 1607 Top- 
sell Fourf, Beasts 389 The voice of a man canyed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. 1749 Fielding Tom Tones i. 
iv, A constant cascade not carried down a regular flight of 
steps. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. {1752) 733 The Canal . . 
serves to carry the water. . to this city. 1878 Holbrook Hyg, 
Brain 55 The nerve filaments carry the will. 1886 La'w 
Times LXXXI. 59/2 A §-inch sewer, which carried the 
drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. 

0. A bow, a gun, or the like is said to carry an 
arrow, a ball, or other missile to a specified dis- 
tance or in a specified way. Usually absol . ; and 
iransf, ory%; 

1830 Healey Theophrasf. 19 Hee, that saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry levell. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Melig. Med. ii. § 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but . . their pens 
carry farther, and give a lowder report than thunder. 1644 
Nye Gunnery (1670) 4 After you nave made one shot, and 
find the Peece carry just oyer the Mark. 1869 Phillips 
Vesw. viii. 226 About as high as a crossbow can carry. 
tByo IjmntL Study Wind. 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true. ■ . . . ^ . 

10. The wind is said to carry a ship along, 
which it drives or impels over 
iSad Tindale A cfs xxvii. 17 We let doune a vessell and soo 
were caryed. *365-78 Cooper Thesaur, s,v. Nauis^ The 
sHppe fleeteth beyng caryed with winde and sale. *590 
Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. no Her part. .Was carried with more 
speed before the winde. 172a Wollaston Relijg, Hat. v. 99 
The wind, which cames one into the port, drives another 
back to sea. S737 Pope Horace's Epist, i. vi. 7a Where 
winds can carry, or where waves can roll. 
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11. To cause to go or come. 

a. The impelling moral cause or motive is said 
to cany one to a place. 

1876 Green Short Hist.y. § i (1882) 213 Amission carried 
him [Chaucer] in early life to Italy. 

b. A march, journey, a space traversed, is said 
to caryy one to a point. 

1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. ri876i IV. xviii. 240 The great 
march which carried Harold from London to Stamford 
bridge, 

12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is said to 
carry one to that point. 

1703 Burchett Naval Trans, iv. xxi. (1720^ 553 They in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so much streighten’d 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana. 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I V, 695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which . . was to carry the nation through the summer, 

13. fig. To continue to have with or beside one, 
as one moves on ; to ‘take with ’ one. 

1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ^ Port, xxxv, A hollow- 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuez. ^ Ibid. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with us, on the 
left hand. 1840 Marry at Poor Jack xlvii, We made sail, 
carrying with us three-fourths of the flood. 1857 Merc. Mar. 
Mag, (1858; V. 9, 1 carried a steady Trade [wind], all sail set. 

14. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of 
work) in the same direction to a specified distance, 
or in a given direction. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 112 Ne yet the mone, that she carie 
Her cours alonge upon the heven. 1704 Worlidge Did. 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Lapis Calam., They should carry Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines. 1715 Desaguliers 
Fires hnpr, 32 Such a Pipe may be carried into a Bed and 
warm it. 1772 Hist. Rochester 28 [They] did not carry this 
tower to the height it now is. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 424 The man 
who. .could carry a wall from sea to sea. 

b. fig. of things immaterial : as in to carry to 
excess, too far, etc. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 119 1P 5 This kind of Good-manners 
was perhaps carried to an Excess. 1728 T. Sheridan Persms 
V. (1739) 67 The highest, and most generous Notions of 
Friendship. How high does Cicero carry it in his first 
Book of Laws, 1878 Morley Crit, Misc. Ser. i. 194 He 
carries the process a step further. 

* * With notion (f taking away by force. 

15. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prize), succeed in obtaining: also to carry off. 
(F. emporter.) Cf. 17 . 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 254 He would misse it [the consul- 
ship], rather then carry it But by the suite of the Gentry to 
him. s6ii CoTGR., . . any Portsale, Outrope.. 

wherein he that bids most for a thing is to carrie it. 1625 
Bacon Friendsh., Ess. (Arb.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Frend of his. 1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 
69 He alwaies fights alone, and alone carries the victory. 
<217x6 South xzSerm, {tjij) VI. 379 Consider . . what the 
Issue may be, if the Tempter should cany thy Choice. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 312 He had carried the 
prize at the Olympic games. 1862 Merivale Rom, Emp. 
(1871) V. xlii. 169 He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. 

b. Hence To carry it : to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, ‘ win the day’, ‘ bear the palm\ 
1580 North Plutarch 621 Caesar carried it by much. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. lu. ii. 70. i6ox — All's W, iv. i. 30 It 
must bee a very plausiue inuention that carries it. 2647 W. 
Browne Polex. n. 08 Love carried it from Jealousie, 1690 
Locke Hum. Una. iv. xviii. § 8 Revelation . . must carry 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 181 The name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other [name]. 1870 Goulburn Cathedral 
Syst. i. 7 Where the two come into collision, the second 
must carry it over the first. 

C. So To carry the day. 

a 1685 N. Lockyer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 15 
He returns, and then his people carry the day. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 429 The French King had. .said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. xix. 59 The phrase had carried the day. 

16. To take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship, etc.). 

1601 Shaks. All's W. ni. vii. 19 The Count. .Layes downe 
his wanton Siedge before her beautie, Resolue to carrie her. 
1622 Bacon Hen. Vlt, Wks. 3:857-62 VI. 129 The town would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Govt. Venice lot Dying 
of pure indignation that he could not carry the Town. X703 
Burchett Naval Treats, iii. xix, (1720) 384 Lawson . . 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that he had like to have 
carried him. 1797 Sir J. Jervis in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy's gun-boats, 
Bancroft HUt, U^S. V. x, 444 Home directed eight regi- 
ments , . to carry this position. 

b. fig. and transf. (Often with mixture of senses.) 
X622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer Pref,, To court the affec- 
tions and - .by their help, to carry the understanding. 1868 
i Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 340 They were words 
which at once carried the whole assembly with them. 1884. 
Reade Perilous Seer, fim. Always kept his temper and car- 
ried everybody, especially the chaplain.^ 

17. To gain victory for, to be victorious or suc- 
cessful against opposition with (a matter or mea- 
sure for which one contends). Hence such phrases 
as to carry ends candidate \ ta carry («win) an 
election, etc. 

a 1619 FoTHERBY.<4/A<f<wir. 1. 1. § 5. 7 Arguments, .sufficient 
to carry the matter. *715^ Burnet Own Time II. 9 If the 
King would have acted with the spirit that he sometimes 
puts on, they might have carried their business. 1723 Wod- 
Row Corr, (1843)111. 9 Several of the elders.. have carried 
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a call for Mr. John Hepburn. *848 Macaulay Hist. - Eng . 
IL I2S The government had been unable^^to carry its 
measures, 1870 Stanhope Hist. II. xiii. 17S They 

carried their candidates in the centres of popular election, 
b. frequent, in phrase To carry ond s point \ cf. 1 ^. 
2699 Bentley Phal. 429 If I can carry this Single Point. 
1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 HI. 416 The surest way of 
carrying his point. 1885 Mrs. Macquoid X £»?«><? III. u. ai 
She had carried her point with her husband. 

18. esp. To carry a motion in a meeting, a hill 
in a legislative assembly, etc. : to get it passed ot 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes, 

1666 Marvell Corr. fix. Wks. 3872-5 II. rg8 Upon division 
of the House . . ’twas caryed for the provisos being com- 
mitted. x68a N. O. Boiieau's Lutrin iv. 147 Let faithful 
tellers take the Poll, and note The Ay's and Noe's ; And if 
we carry 't, then Sir I Down goes the Innovation, once agen 
Sir I 1837 Thirl WALL Greece IV. xxx. 135 This motion was 
carried, probably by a very small majority, 1863 Cox 
Instil. I. viii. 100 The second Reform Bill was carried by a 
large majority. Mod. The remaining clauses were carried 
unanimously. 

Sit Jie * Offiguratim transference. 

19. In a variety of figurative uses taken from 1 
or 2 , the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but from 
or into a sphere of thought or action == take, con- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to go- 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531! 29 b, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, he shall neuer dye, 
17x3 Berkeley Whs. III. 189 If we carry our thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world. 1754 Erskine Prine. Sc, 
Law{xZ<xp 257 Heritable rights may be carried from the 
debtor to the creditor either by, etc, 1818 Cruise Digest 
III. 45 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the House of Lords. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment] carried into politics, over-turned the government. 
1885 Act. 48 4 ’ 49 Wet. 1. § 25 Ail sums received, .shall be 
carried to the consolidated loans fund. 

1662 Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect ^tk Sund. after Epiph., 
Such strength and protection as shall . . carry us through, all 
temptations, a 1778 Chatham Lett. Nephew i. 3, I will 
recommend to Mr. Leech to carry you quite through Vir- 
gil's jEneid. 1781 Burke Corr, (18441 IL 438 The grand 
principles of justice and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xviii. 280 The perfect independence 
of that gentle young lady . .might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feelings; to incline, 
move, urge, sway, influence. Now usually carry 
away ; cf. 46 b. 

1577 St. A ug. Mamtell (Longmans) 62 The soule. .is caried 
with desirousnes, drawen with longyng. *596 Spensf.r 
F. Q. iv. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale. x6ox F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 335 Subiect to flatterers, who carried him to 
their pleasure. x6o8 Golding Epii. Frossard's Chron. ni. 
152 The king, .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sorte as he both neglected and hated his vnckles in respect 
of him. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ir. ii. vi. i. (1651) 291 We 
should moderate our selves, but we are furiously carryed. 
X715 Burnet Ovm Time I. 556 That idleness to which 
youth is naturally carried. <2 1844 Campbell ‘ How delicious 
is the winning' lii, Just as fate or fancy carries. 

21. To he carried : to be rapt, to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head turned. Ohs, 
exc. Sc. 

1561 T. ISovaonCalvm'sTnsi. i. ix. § 1 They are not caried 
with such giddinesse [tan/d vertigine raptariT iSay Scott 
Sttrg. Dau. iii, If their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the foolish people., took of them. 

it St * 'Pq conduct {a business), 

22. To conduct, manage (a business or affair), 
arch. Now usually to cany on. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N. in. ii. 240 This sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled. 1599 ■— Much Ado iv. i. 212 This wel 
carried, shall. .Change slander to remorse. 1607-ia Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, 4 rc. (Arb.) 395 When Discordes,_ and quar- 
rells , . are carryed openly. 1612 — - Vain-glopf ibid. 462 If 
they haue neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they 
that carry it. 1715 Burnet Tzzvf II. 193 The elections 
were carried with great heat. 1845 Browning Soul's Trag, 
(1868) 23 So will you epry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down, etc, 

fb. Hence To carry it x to conduct matters, 
behave, act. Obs. 

tfiox Shaks. Twel. N. ni. iv. 150 We may carry it thus for 
our pleasure. 1625-6 Shirley Maidls Rein lu. i, She will 
cany* it so, that Velasco shall be suspected- 1671 Flavel 
Fount, Life W.g The Lord seemed to carry it as one at a 
distance from his Son. 1742 Richardson Pamela HI. 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiff and formal. 

C. with extension To cat'ry into effect, execution, 
practice, etc. (Cf. next.) 

*73’:-59 Miller Card. Diet. Pref., Carrying this into 
practice. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) 1. 483 [Theyl 
were appointed to carry it into execution. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iv, He would find it difficult to carry it^ into 
execution. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (X876} IV. xviii. 123 
He did not tarry long in carrying his purpose into effect 
***** intr. or absolute uses implying motion. 
1 23. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed. 
1362 Langl, P. pi. a. Prol, 28 Coueyte not in cuntre to 
carien [some B, MSS. have kairen] aboute. Ibid, iv, 22 
Thanne Conscience on his capul carieth forth faste. 1359 ■— 
Rich. Redeless m. 301 Whanne realles reraeveth and lidith 
thoru tounes, And carieth ouer contre. £:x45o Henryson 
Mor. Fail. 58, I tuke my dub and homeward could I carie, 
So ferlying as I had scene ane Fary. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
VIII. iv. 100 In faaist Hercules com at hand Wyth furios 
mynd careing ouyr the land. Ibid, xii.xu 136 Lat ws follow 
that way, and thiddir cary. 
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24. Falconry. To fly away with tlie game ox 
quarry, [so Fr. charrier?^ 

1615 Latham F<ttconry {x^y^)xj>^ Affirming that Doves will 
make Haggards carry : which is not so, for this is idlenesse 
and want of skill in their keepers, that causes them to 
Carry. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Rec?'eai.{xjo(i) IL 49 Should 
she be guilty of Carrying, yet by this means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Error. 1826 Sm J. Sebright 
Ohserv. HmoHng {1828) 8 Less disposed to carry, i. e. to fly 
away with the game ; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined. 

II. To support, sustain. 

* With more reference to motion. 

26. To hold, hold up, sustain, while moving on 
or marching ; to bear. To carry weight (in Horse- 
racing) ’, i.e, such additional weight as equalises 
the competitors, 

aS^3 Foxe <§• 73 The myracles of the foresayde 

Heienus . . how he caried burning coales in his lap. 178a Cow- 
miSL John Gilpin, "He carries weight!’ "He rides a 
race !' 1818 Scott Rob Roy \\\^ ‘You ride four stone lighter 
than I.’ "Very well; but I am content to carry weight.’ 
1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington. Ci Warriors carry the war- 
rior’s pall. 

26, To hear, wear, hold up, or sustain, as one 
moves about ; habitually to bear about with one 
(e. g. any ornament, ensign, personal adjunct; also 
a name or other distinction). 

C1380 Wycuf Sel. Whs, III. 266 Carie a swerd in a 
Ecaberge, 1601 Holland Pliny xxxvn. vii, Rubies of India 
. . which carry the name also of Carcliedonij. 1631 W eever 
Anc. Fun, Mon. 149 Deacons, for a difference from the 
Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth.^ 1631 Gouge 
God*s Arrows V. §11. 421 More fit., to carrie a bush-bill 
rather then a battell-axe. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans. 
HI. xix, (1720) 3^ The victorious Fleet . .under the Command 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who carried the Standard. 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 46 We do not know whether they 
axe to carry arms. Mod. He carries a snuff-box, 

b. To bear within one, contain. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. vii, My sadde body my bevy 
hert did cary. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ixvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new rum than he could cari^. x88o 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which carry 
silver. 

c. To be pregnant with. 

X776 Johnson in Boswell (1831) HI. 458 Mrs. Thrale is 
big, and fancie-s that she carries a boy. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises (1827) II. 361 The mother supposed to be now car- 
rying a third child. 

2V. To bear about (mentally) ; to have or keep 
in the mind. 

1583 Babington Commandm. 315 0 let us carrie some 
greater care to observe His will- 1602 Carew Cornwall 
J07/1, 1 carried once a purpose, to build a little woodden 
bamqueting house. 1709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 91 We 
ought to carry that distinction in our thoughts. 1878 
Morley Crii. Misc. Ser. 1. 193 To carry ever with us the 
unmarked, yet living tradition, 

28. To bear as a character, mark, attribute, or 
property ; to exhibit, display : a. to the senses. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 2 Whiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good, true and perfitte Couler. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. 1. L 46 That Lady trew, Whose semblance 
she did carrie under feigned hew. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts Isa. xL 15 That baye . . carries the forme of a tongue. 
1671 Milton Samson 1073 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Foal^ 
The same Shape he carries at a Month, he will carry at six 
Year.s old, 179* Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI, 30 Any writer 
who has earned marks of a deranged understanding. *873 
Holland A. Bonnie, xv. 236 Both carried grave faces, 
h. to the mind. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poosie HI. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 Rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indecencie. 
*597 Mobley Inirod. Mus. 76 Make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. Ibid, 114 These 
■waies of double descant carie some difficultie, *877 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 45 Something that carries a kind of 
anaWy to Sense. 1893 M'cm. Ct, Teckely Ep. Ded. 6 At 
this Day they carnr the highest Value, 1845 Stephen 
LawS' Eng, If. 576 The liability . . may at first sight carry 
the air of nardship. ■ 

f c. To bear (afiection, respect, etc,) io^ towards. 

*598 Barret Theor. Warres 0. i. 19 He ought to carie 

S eat , respect vnto the Sergeant Maior. *605 Verstegan 
ec. Intell v. frdaS) X47The naturall affection they carried 
vnto the Countiy-men, *709' 'Steele Tatter No. 1 12 ? 2 To 
carry an universal Benevolence towards eve^ Thing that 
has Life. ,12 *718 Penn Whs. (xyad) 1 . 538;The Over-fondness 
some carry to, their Opinion, , 

d* So, To car^y weighty authority f md the like. 
In /o earry conmeiion there is a mixture of notions. 

x'iSis Shaks. Hen. VI I P in. ti. '233 'Words -cannot carrie 
Authority so weighty, *<Sda Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr* 11. vii. 
§ 2 Such as do not carry an immutable oHigation along 
with them.^ x 6 ^x T. H[ale 3 Acc. New Invent. 13 The Navy 
Officers, witli whom it carries so much weight. *729 Butler 
Serm. iii. Wks. 1874 IL 33 Conscience . , carries its ow'n 
authority with it. 1870 K Peacock Ralf SMrL HI. 192 
The voice aImo,$t earned conviction. 

29. To bear or convey (a meaning, sense, etc.). 
x 6 sx Hobbes Lmmih. m, xxxiv. -207 The sense, they 
1 words] carry in the Scripture. sSS-i Tylor Antkrop. vi. 
a 62 The root, which carries the sense . , is, followed '.by suf- 
fixes strung on to modify it. 

30. To bear implicitly or as a consequence; to 

Involve. . 

i&Sm Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr. n. vi. § s Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. *7x7 Col, Rec. ^PennClll. Understood to 
Clarry their assent along with it, *835 I- Taylor Spir. 
Despot, iv, 168 I'he determination of |thc$e f uestionsj car- 


ries. .tbe question of ecclesiastical polity. *877 "E. Conder 
Boss. Faith ii* 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 
consequences. 

31. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest., a bill 
to carry grace. 

1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 313 Corn carries a 
price, Annona cara est. 1711 Land. Gaz. No. 4870/4 Notes 
carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 11. 
XXX, A contract, which carries interest. *767 A. Young 
Farmer's Lett. People, These little farms carry twenty 
shillings . . an acre. 1866 Crump Banking v. 104 Bills or 
notes on demand carry no gmee. 

* * With chief ref erence to manner. 

32 . To hold (the body, head, etc.) up in a certain 
way. 

1583 Babington Commandm. (1590) 352 Till hee and his 
counsell have brought his maintainers to carie but a small 
port. 1619 R. West Bk. Demean, in Babees Bk. (1868) 295 
To carry up the body faire, is decent. 1723 S. Morland 
Spec. Dai. Diet. 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Head so high. 1724 Land. Gaz. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
. .a Mare, .does not carry her Tail well. 

b. said of a ship. 

*796 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 223* The 
Captain gets on. .and carries a good helm. 1:836 Marryat 
Pirate iii, ‘ How doe.s she carry her helm, Matthew ? ’ in- 
quired Oswald - . ‘ Spoke a-weather ’. 

C. absol. 

xZzgLond. Encycl.Y. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his neck is arched, and he holds his head high. 

33. ref. To comport, demean, behave oneself. 
Also of conduct. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Chrisfs Ch. 253 To carrie himselfe for 
a Presbyter. *653 H. Cogan Pinto's Trav. xv. § 3. 49 Let 
us carry ourselves in such sort, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Enemies. 17*9 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 86 Carry- 
ing themselves very rudely. *847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 

B. I. iii. 43 The way in which sheep carry themselves on 
abrupt and saltatory occasions. 1876 G. Eliot Dan. Der. 
V. xxxvi. 331 She carried herself with a wonderful air. 

b. of conduct or behaviour to ox towards others. 
arch, or Obs. 

1594 T, B. La Primatid. Fr. Acad. n. Seneca, How to 
cary our selues towardes our neighbours.^ 1668 Pepys 
Diary 4 Nov,, The Duke of York do . . carry himself wonder- 
full submissive to the King. 1714 Ellwood A utobiog. 74 
My Sisters, .carried themselves very kindly to me. 

fc. intr. {^ior reft.) To behave. Obs. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 95 He craved the advise 
of the Assemblie how to carie in the mater. 1673 O. Walker 
Education 285 It is an action of very great Prudence to 
carry even between adulation and sowreness. 1726 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) HI. 269, I hope the youth will carry so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers. 

1 84. To carry a hand {over, upon, id ) : to treat 
in a specified way; so to carry an eye on ; to watch, 
oversee. Obs. 

1596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 22 We must cany a 
very short hand over our affection.s. 1622 Massinger, etc. 
Old Laws n. ii, I’ll carry an even hand to all the world. 
*633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 2:^ To carrie a strict 
hand upon the Commissaries. *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. I. Viii. 30 If any man . . shall carry a wary eye on . . many 
other. 1723 S. Morland Spec. Lai, Diet. 12 To Carry a 
severe Hand over any one. 

f 35. To wield ; to carry a {greaf) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence. Obs. 

*598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 22 The Lieutenant . . in 
the absence of his Captaine, carieth his roome, charge and 
command. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Dan. xL 4 To 
carry that sway and greatnesse w®^ that great monarch 
bore before them, <1x645 Howell Lett. (1678) 205 My Lord 
Wentworth . . carries a mighty stroke at Court. x^6 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. x, Though Sulphur seem to car^ 
the master stroak. *651 Culpepper Asirol. Judgem. Dis. 
(1658) 6 The time of the year carries a great stroke in this 
businesse. 

86. Mil. To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting, 

xf^ Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813)239 Carry swords! 
Eyes — ^right 1 1833 Ibid, i, 60 The men remain at * Carry 
Swords till ordered to ‘ Slope *. xS^^ Regut. ^ Ord. A rmy 
265 Reliefs are to carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who are dressed in their Uniforms. *859 F. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) *52 The officers recover and carry 
swords. 

* * * With chief reference to sustaining. 

37, To carry sail', said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. [F, charrier de la voUei) 

*631 Massinger Emperor o/E. vt. iii, You cany too much 
sail for your small bark. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans, v. 
xiii. {1720) 641 The Adventure, .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy xxvi. 103 * I 
fea^sir, we cannot carry the mainsail much longer.* 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxl xtg No one could say mat he was 
slow to carry sail. 

38. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 530 Cany Camomile, or Wilde 

Thyme . . upon sticks, as you do Hops upon Poles. X83X 
Brewster Optics x. 93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could cany xi Roman pounds,^ X85X Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I' *• 3 ® Main arches, .carried by. .pillars. 1875 Buck- 
land Logfk. 59 The thick ridn which carries the hair, 
b. said of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §435 They will put forth many, and 
so carry more Shoots vpon a Stemme. X7xa tr. Pomei's 
Hut Drugs I. 2 This Plant . . carries its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters on its Top. x&i8 Steuart Planters G. 
368 The Trees of the present year, .all carried a healthy leaf 
tB9, To bear, endure, rtake’ (anything grievous). 

1583 Babington Commandm. (1590) 431 He is a slave to 
the thing that hegapeth for, and to m^e up his mouth he 
will cary any thing* x6o$ Buaj&s. Dear xii. ii. 48 Mans 


Nature cannot carry Thaffliction nor the feare. x679-x7x5 
Burnet Hist. Re/. 351 Queen Anne did not carry her death 
so decently. 

40. To bear as a crop; to sustain, support 
(cattle). 

X799 j* Robertson Agric. Perth 166 The foot of every 
brook . . carries amazing crops of lint. *846 Grote Greece 
(1862) Il.xvi. 395 The cold central plain did not carry the 
olive, 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 
. .which is said to carry 600 head of cattle. 

41. To support (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.); to give validity to. 

183s I. Taylor S^ir. Despot. \xi. 298 The end being of in- 
finite moment carries all means and makes all lawful. 1885 
G. Denman in Law Times' Rep. LIIL 785/1 It is impossible 
to say that any one case is so in point as to carry this case. 

42. Cards. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while those of another are thrown out. 

1744 Hoyle Piquet ii. 9 Which of these suits are you to 
carry? 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 121 {Piquet), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, eight and 
ten of clubs, also the ace, knave, seven, eight and ten of 
diamonds, etc., carry the ace, knave, etc. 

t43. To have (specified dimensions), Obs. [So 
F. porter, ‘ avoir telle dimension ’.] 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 574 Another Obeliske, which car- 
ried in length a hundred foot wanting one. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 382 The height of the West arched roofe 
. .carrieth an hundred and two foot. X670 Lassels Voy. Italy 
(1695) II, 60 The walls shew you what compass it carried. 

III. Combined with adverbs. 

See also the preceding senses and the adverbs foi 
non- specialized combinations* 

44. Carry about. 

a. See senses i-s, and About, 

Mod. It is too valuable to carry about with you. 

b. trans. To move or drive hither and thither. 

1539 Bible (Great) Ephes. iv, 14 Caryed aboute with euery 

wynde of doctrine. 1611 — Hebr. xiii. 9 Be not caried about 
with diuers and strange doctrines. 

t C' To cause to revolve, set in motion. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Bxerc. (1703) 180 Wheels turn’d with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to carry the Work about. 

46. Carry aloug^. See senses of Caret and 
Along. 

*833 Chamb. /ml. No. 70. 141 A stone bridge carrying 
along the road from Peebles to Selkirk. 

46. Carry away. 

a. trans. =• carry off, a. 

[cx6oo Shaks. Sonn, Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Without 
all bail shall carry me away.] VbogEijoBXO Montaigne {xt'yz) 
432 A popular sickenesse. .carried away an infinite number 
of persons. 

b. To move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. 

1570 Huloet, This thing rauished or caried me awaye, 
whether I would or no. 158^ Golding De Mornay Pref. i 
Their reason is caried awaie and ouermaistered by the 
course of the world. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 151 ? 2 
Woman-kind . . are carried away with eve^ Thing that is 
showy. 1879 Froude Csesar xvii. 275 Carried away by the 
general enthusiasm for liberty. 

c. To break off and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage ; and intr. Chiefly Naut. 

*537 Wriothesley Chron, (1875) 1 . 61 Carriinge a parte of 
the house awaye with him. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans. 
V. xxii. (1720) p3 The best Bouer Ancher carried away with a 
Shot, c X7S0 Narrative Byron's Voy. 4 (L.) We carried away 
our mizen-mast. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 Her jib- 
boom ran between our . . masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. 1853 Kane Grinneil Exp. iii. (1856) 27 We ran 
into an iceberg . . and carried away our jib-boom. 1867 
Smyth SailoVs Word-bk. s.v,, That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. 1S81 Daily News 9 June 5/4 Some- 
thing may carry away on board the leading boat, 

fd. To win, gain for oneself, or as one would 
have it. Obs. 

1581 Nowell & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Ciiij, His wordes. , 
were [not] of sufficient credite to cai^ away such a matter. 
*633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Hebr. ii. 2 Every transgression 
. . carryed away a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
God. 1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 157 Whoever keeps 
in Reserve a Body of Men. .rarely misses to carry away the 
victory. 

T e. To carry it away : to have the advantage, 
carry the day, Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. xni, vi. (1622) 187 This 
opinion carried it away. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 377 Do 
the Boyes carry it away?^ *633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
Matt. xxvi. 25 Doe not thinke^ that either thy secrecy or 
inmudence can carry it away without notice, 

47. Carry hack. 

trans. To take back in time by process of thought 
or retrospective action, 

*722 De Foe Plague (1756) 221 None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop. *876 Onmvi Short Hist, 
ii. § 7 (1882' 95 The legend, .carries us back to the times of 
our own j(Elfred. 

48. Carry forth. See simple senses and Foeth. 

49. Carryforward. 

trans. To transfer from one column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to the next account. 

1839 Reply Lockhart's Pamph. 97 Carry forward 41.478 

* 5 ^. 5<4 

50. Carry in. See senses 1 - 5 , and In adv. 

61. Carry off, 

a. trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 

€ x68o Temple Health ^ Long L, Wks. 1770 III. 275 Gld 
Parr..might have .. gone further, if the change of country 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him offi 
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tjm Addison Tailer No. 221 p 2 A Fever, which . , at last 
carried him off. 1878 ’& weajs.y Stein III. 559 A serious cold, 
which in seven days carried him off, 

b. To win (the prize, honours, etc.: cf. 15); 
to carry it off. 

1828 Scott M. Perth vi, Some of those who think 
they carry it off through the height of their plumed bonnets. 
s88a Pebody Eng. Journaihm vii, 57 The North Briton 
carried off the palm, 

C. To cause to pass. ; to take away the adverse 
effect of; to render passable. 

S71S Burnet Own Time 11 . 177 They promised.. to carry 
off his impeachment with a mild censure. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola i. iii, A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixeit 
HI. 152, I have not enough diamonds to carry off black 
velvet. 

d. To bear it out, face or brave it out. 
a X704 R. L'Estrange (J.) If a man carries it off, there is so i 
much money saved. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll i. (ed. 2) 8 
Frightened too. .but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 
B 2 . Carry on. 

a. trans. To continue or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 377 To carry on the 
solemn jest. 1774 T. Bryant My t hoi. I. 374 Which., 
assisted to carry on the mistake. ^858 Trench Parables i. 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the work which he had 
. .begun. X876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5 (1882) 511 Poetic 
Satire had become fashionable in Hall . . and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. n. iii. 174 He . . carries on the 

streame of his dispose, Without obseruance or respect of any. 
1707 Floyer Pulse-^Watch 32 The Circulation will be car- 
ry'd on more rarely. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. viii, They 
car^ on no connexion of argument. 18x3 Jane Austen 
Pride Prej. xii. 232 The conversation was carried on. 
1836 Brewster Mart. Sc. ir. ii. (ed. 3) 125 We at the same 
time carried on a regular series of observations. 1877 
Brockbtt Cross <5- Cr. 34 The conflict which has been car- 
ried on for nearly three hundred years. 

c. To practise continuously or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecute. 

1644 Slingsby Diary (1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success. X7ia Addison Sped. No. 305 
p s The last War, which had been carried on so successfully. 
X748 A nsofCs Voy. i. v. (ed. 2) 61 Besides the battery men- 
tioned above, there are three other forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour. 1791 Smeaton Edysione L. § loi 
Plan for carrying on the works. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 
day. x88^ Ld. Coleridge in Law Times Rep. 8 Mar. 43/1 
Bnckmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on. 

d. intr. (Naut.) To continue one’s course, 
move on. 

x83a Blackxv. Mag. Aw. 643 Carry on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none. x8^ R, Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 125 As 
we were going before it [the gale], we could carry on. 1853 
De Qviucey Sp. Mil. Nun wks. III. 35 She carried on, as 
sailors say, under easy sail. 

e. To continue a course of conduct or relations ; 
esp. (colloq.) to behave or * go on ’ in some con- 
spicuous way which one does not more minutely 
characterize. 

1856 WHYTE-MELViLLEiTtf/fl' Cov. iii, HowLady Carmine's 
eldest daughter is carrjdng on with young Thriftless. X863 
Bates Nat. Amazon vii. (1864) 195 More drinking is then 
necessary, .and thus they carry on for many days in succes- 
sion. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll iv. (ed. 2) 37 Stamping 
with his foot , . and carrying on (as the maid described it) 
like a madman, 

63 , Carary omt, (See senses 1-5, and Out.) 

t a. trans. To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Obs. 

XS99 Davies Imntori. Soul xxxv. (L.) These things trans- 
port and carry out the mind, 1639 Harvey^ in Carlyle 
Cromwell (1872) V. x. 154 His reg^uests, wherein his heart 
was so carried out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion; 
to carry into practice or to logical consequences 
or inferences. 

160S Shaks. Leary, i. 61 Hardly shall I carry out my 
side, Her husband being aliue. ^ 1840 FrasePs Mag. XXII. 
317 His jackass brother.. ‘carried out as the phrase now 
IS, the principle so far that it drove him from the throne. 
1836 Froude tfist. Eng. (1838) I. ii. 117 Henry . . proceeded 
to carry out his father^s ultimate intentions. 187^ Jowett 
Plato’s Crito (ed. 2) I. 391 The law which requires a sen- 
tence to be carried out. xl^g Sir H. Cotton in Law Rep, 
30 Chanc. 13, 1 do not think that the cases . . carry out the 
proposition for which he has cited them. 

c. To carry out onis hat (in Cricket) : to leave 
tbe wickets (esp. at tbe close of the game) without 
being ^ but^ 

^ X859 Af// T, Round No. 13. 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats. 

d. trans. To bear out (a corpse) for burial. 

1526 TmDALK Acts y. 6 And the yonge men roose yp . . 

and caryed him out, and buryed him [so 1611]. x8^a Ten- 
nyson MayQ.f New YeaPs Eve 42 When I have said good- 
night for evermore, And you see me carried out from the 
threshold of the door. 

64. Carryover, 

a, trans. To influence (any one) to pass over to 
the other side. 

x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 64 To carry over a 
regiment or two would do more harm than good. Ibid, xxii, 
Marlborough had promised to carry over the army, Russell 
to carry over the fleet. 


b. To carry to a new account ; to keep over to 
the next settling day on the Stock Exchange ; to 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 
its settlement is due ; also said of the debtors. 

174s De Foe’s Engl. Tradesm. (1841) II. 19 Carried over 
£,xo xes. zd, 1839 Reply Lockhart’s Pamph, 13 Balance 
carried over 2932 4f. 4<f. 1880 Stasidard 15 Dec, The 
charge for ‘ carrying over ' English Railways advanced in 
the later hours, 11^7 Daily News 26 Feb. 6 The smaller 
brokers and dealers were * carried over* on sufferance. 

65. Carry tlirougli.. 

trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 
culties, or a crisis ; to prosecute to the natural end, 
x6os Shaks. Lear i. iv. 3 My good intent May carry, 
through it selfe to that full issue For which I raiz'd my 
likenesse. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 67/2 It is by similar 
means that conservative meetings, .may be carried through 
in every part of the country. 1&3 tr. Y. Hugo’s Miserabjes 
viii. (ed. 7) 163 Impudence had carried him through before 
now, 1874 Act yf ^ 38 Vic. xciv. § 10 Such petition shall 
be presented, published and carried through. 

66. Carry up. 

a. trans. To continue (building, etc.) to a given 
height 

X705 Stanhope Paraph, 1. 80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
House. 1747 Col, Rec. Penn. V. 61 So much of the Build- 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. 566 Where walls, .are to be carried up. 

b. To bring up (one portion of a series or subject ) 
so as to preserve its due relation to the rest. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilg. iii. march forth . . by 

two and two. Father Thunder himselfe carrying vp the 
reare. x8x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India IL v. iii. 392 Unable to 
carry up its payment to the level of the taxation, 
e. To trace back in time. 

1677 Hall Prim. Orig. Man, 11. ii, He carries up the 
Egyptian Dynasties before the Flood. 1862 Stanley yew. 
Ch. (1877) k iv. 64 The feud . . is carried up by them to the 
feud between Joseph and his brethren. 

t d. To bear, holding up ; to hold up. Obs. 

1563 Foxe a. 4* M, (1596) 66/2 She was caned up from 
drowning. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII^ iv. i. 51 She that carries 
vp the Traine. 1685 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857; 1. 340 These 
six persons following carried up the pall. 

e, == Carry over or fo'rward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts. 

Carry (koe'ri), [f. prec. in various unconnected 
applications, of dialectal or technical origin.] 

1 . A means of transport ; a vehicle, b. spec. 
‘A two-wheeled barrow* (Jamieson). Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1605 Stowe Ann. 1272 On the last of March, Henry 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to Tyborne in 
a carry. 1820 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
asked the loan of her carrie. 1863 Atkinson Danby Pro- 
vinc.f Carry, a kind of waggon with solid floor but un- 
lanked sides . , Used for carting stone, wood, etc., and in 
ay and harvest time. 1887 Scott. Leader 20 May 4 One 
of the. .horses, .started, violently throwing Wilson on to the 
front of the ‘ carry*. 

C. (See quot.) 

x88x Antrim ^ Down Gloss. (E. D. S.) Carry, a weir or 
mill-lead. 

1 2 . Falconry. Manner of carrying. Obs. 
x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 00 Shee is a buz- 
zard ; shee is of a bad carry, he can m^e her do nothing. 

3 . The position required by the command to 
' carry arms * ; cf. Caret v. 36. 

X833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. xyo The lance to be brought 
to the ‘ Carry *. 

4. The range (of a gun) ; cf. Carry v. 9 . 

1838 Mayne Reid Oceola Ixx^i, Our position was beyond 
the ‘ carry * of their guns. 

6 . A portage between navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. U. S, and Canada. Cf. Carriage. 

%86oAll Y. Round Ido. 75. 588 We crossed the carry at 
day-break. 1884 Harper’s Mag. June 125/1 Boats came to 
St, Louis from Montrem with but few ‘ portages 'or * carries *, 
6. The drift of the clouds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Sc. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriady. 870 Still towering, till the faith- 
less currents change. And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. 1828 J. Wilson in Blackw, Mag, XXlV. 293 
The clouds are driving fast aloft in a carry from the sea. 
1837 R. White Madeira 170 The direction of the wind . . 
registered from the * carry * of the lower strata of clouds, 
b. The clouds collectively, firmament, sky. 

1788 PicKEN Poems 60 (Jam.), I min', .sin* he used to speel 
Aboon the carry. 1807-10 Tannahill Sleeping, Maggie, 
Mirk and rainy is the night, No a stam in a’ the carry, 

Carry-aU, carzyaU (kse-riigl). U. S, It 
Carry v. + All : app. altered by ‘ popular ety- 
mology * from Carriole.] A light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled and capable of 
holding several persons. 

*837 Ht. Martineau Soc* Amer. (1839)1. 276 We mounted 
our carry-ail, a carriage which holds four. X831 Haw- 
thorne Twice-told 71 1. xvL 249 A four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty j^irls. xSSa 
Howells in Longm. Mag. 1. 45 The neighbouring fanner- 
folks in buggies and carryalls. 

b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlett). 
Cf. Carriole 3. 

e. transf. That which carries everything one has. 
1884 J. Habberton Miy Friend Moses 216 A haversack; 
could he find one of these carry-alls. 

+ Ca'3?ry-castle- Obs. A descriptive term for 
an elephant, which carries a castle. 


1398 SYi.yis.stmL Du Barfas t. vi. (1603) 193 The scalie 
Dragon, being else too low For th’ Elephant, vp a thicke 
Tree doth goe.. To watch the Carrie-Castell. 1399 T. 
M[oufet] Silkewormes 4* Flies 34 To see a Norway whale, 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile. 

Carryg, obs. var. of Caerack. 

Carrying (k^*rijig), vbL sh. 

1. The action of the vb. Carry in various senses. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 62 Caryynge, X521 in Bury Wills 
(1850) 123 Item fo’^ carieng of tyraber. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming, a 17x9 Addison (J.), In the carry- 
ing of our main point. 1769 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec, 
(1886) II- 220 The slave carrying and limitation Bills, 
c X863 Circ. Sc. 435/1 In subtraction the carrying can never 
amount to more than i. 

; 2. with advb. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxv. § 3 The carrying him forth 
upon a bier. 1611 IdmiM Matt. i. 17 Vntill the carrying 
away into Babylon. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 
There are many things . . worth the carying away. 171X 
Addison Sped. No. 73 T 5 The carrying on of Traflick, the 
Administration of Justice. 1729 in Picton V pool Munic, 
Rec, (1886) II. 87 The carrying on the building, 

3 . An act of carrying ; that which is carried. 
Carryings-on (pL) : questionable or outrd pro- 
ceedings, flirtations, frolics ; cf. Carry v. 52 e. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. n. 556 Is this the end To which these 
Carryings-on did tend? 1821 Byron Foscari 11- i. 305 Your 
midnight carryings off and drownings. 18.. Peter Cram 
in Knickerbocker Mag. (Bartlett) Wherever there were 
singin* schools, there would be carryings-on. c 1863 Circ, 
Sc. I, 510/2 The can-yings from the rejected decimals are 
to be taken account of. 

4. attrib,, as m carrying corporation, horse, power , 
vessel ; carrying-place, a place where goods, etc. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(cf. Carriage, Carry sbi) ; carrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, esp. over sea 
between different countries. 

c K440 Promp. Parv. 62 Caryynge vesselle, or instrument 
of caryynge. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. n. v. 377 The 
coal trade., employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England. ^86 W. Grayson in Sparks Corr, Amer, 
Rev. (1853) IV. 133 The navigable waters and the carrying- 
places between them are made common highways. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U, S. V. liii. 124 The shortest carrying- 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead River. 1878 F. Wil.* 
LIAMS Midi. Railw. 157 A monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 133 If a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying power. 
1887 Manch, Guard. 2 Apr. 7 Business of a carrying cor- 
poration. 

H Examples of the passage of the vbl. sb. into a 
gerund, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion a, as in ‘ the ark was a building *. 

X684 y. Pefer^s Siege of Vienna 4 The Fortifications., 
which were vigorously carrying on by Count Staremberg, 
X736 Butler Anal, ii, iv. 186 A mysterious Oeconomy, 
which has been carrying on from the Time the World came 
into, etc. 1742 Jarvis Quix. i. iii. viii. {heading) Several 
unfortunate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 1777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarh. ii. i, I met a -wounded peer carrying off. i8i5 Jan® 
Austen Emma ii. xviii, 266 Tea was carrying round. 1849 
Grote Greece (1862) V. Ixi. 338 The operations now carry, 
ing on in Chios. 

Ca'rryin^j ppl, ct. That carries : see Carey v, 
1627 Feltham Resolves i. liii, The carrying stream is 

f reater, than the bringing one. ^ 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
ourteen high-class weight-carrying hunters. 

Carryke, obs. variant of C arrack. 
t Oarry-lmave, Obs. A common prostitute. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P. ) Wks. (N. ) Our hyreling hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry- whores. 

Carryon, obs. form of Cabriok, 
t Ca*ri?y-tale» Obs. A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 

1577 Holinshed Ckron, III. X062/1 By reason of carietales 
and flatterers, the loue continued not long, 1388 Shaks. 
L, L. L. V. ii. 463 Some carry-tale, some please-man. 
x6i9 Sclatkr Expos, i Thess. (X630) 131 We haue our 
carry-tales .. to acquaint vs with their priuate actions & 
speeches. <2x632 Broke Queen ii. vi, Wks. 1873 II, 35, 
I can be here no carry-Tale. 1824 Lond, Encycl, Y. 192. 

Carsay, carsey, obs. ff. of Kersey. 

Carse (kais, Sc. kgrs). Sc, Forms : 4 kerss, 
6 cars, carse, [Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carres, carrs, cars, pi, 
of Carr sb,^ fen, low wet land. 

This suits the sense : the early quotations^ speak of the 
kerss as full of pools and mires : Trivet describes the Carse 
of Falkirk in time of Edwd. I. as loca palustria (Jam.). 
The suppression of the vowel of the plural is^ phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the (s) sound instead of its 
change to (z) is seen also in pence, dice, mice, truce (the 
latter also, like carse, made into a singular). Cf. also the 
change of Pteres, Peres to Piers, Pierce. The difficulty is 
that no early examples of kerris or carres are found in Sc. ; 
in Barbour the word is already kerss. The Welsh cars 
‘marsh * suits the sense, but presents a difficulty in the vowel, 
as well as in the geographi<^ localization of the word.] 
The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 
of some Scottish rivers : 

* Thus all the flat lands, on the north side of Tay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse of Cowrie ; those 
on the Forth, the Carse of Stirling, and the Carse of Fal- 
kirk ’ (j am,). The name appears to have originally referred 
to their wet fenny character, but is now associated with 
their rich fertility. 
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1375 Barbour xii. 392 Thai herbry it tliame that nycht 

■Boune in the kerss . . in the kerss pollis [spools] ther war. 
s^S35 Stewart Crm, Scat, 11 . 554 Into the cars of Gowrie 
quhair tha la. 1:657 Colvil JVkigs SuppHc. too When mires 
§:rew hard, like toasted bread, That men might throitgh the 
Carses ride. 1:787 Burns Let, G. Hamilton 28 Aug., The 
windings of Forth through the rich carse of Stirling, and 
skirting the equally rich carse of Falkirk. xQzz Southey 
After King^s l^isif Scoil. i, Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile , carse. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. iii. 83 The 
haughs or carses on the borders of the rivers. ^ 
b, attrib. 

Statist , Acc. Scoil. XIX. 448 What lies next the 
river is carse clay. 1806 Beauties Scoil. HI. 52 

The soil, .formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of canse-ground. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxii. 287 
The great carse-lands of the estuaries. x88i Ailoa Adver~ 
User No, 1617. 2/1 Carse farmer-s have, .got their fallow 
wheat sown., : . ^ 

■ Cart (kaJt), Forms: ^-7 carte, (3 karte, 
3--4 kart), 6 (obart©), Sc. cairfc, 3- cart. [OE» 
had cml neiit., pi. cralu, app. related to Da. krat 
neat, 'hind part of a cart ’ (which is, however, only 
mod. Du. and suspected to be of recent adoption). 
Some compare OHG. crallOy crezzOf masc., MHG. 
kratte^ kretze (m. and f.) basket, hamper, panier, 
mod.G. dial, kratze fern., basket (cf. Crate), and 
suppose that 0£. crmt was prop, a cart of basket- 
work, but of this there is no actual evidence. ON. 
had kart-r masc. * cart generally considered to be 
cognate with the OE. word ; and since the ME. 
was always cart{e, and never cral^ its direct 
source appears to have been the ON., rather than 
the OE. word. 

If MB. cart(e had merely arisen by metathesis of r from 
OE, cr^L we should expect some overlapping of forms as 
in the case of brld, bird ; one may note, however, that OE. 
craet-w&n exists xn mod. Welsh as cartwen. Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into most of the Celtic langs. ; but is there 
palpably a foreign word ] 

f i. A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Obs. 
laSooCor/us Gloss.y Carruca (MS. carcura\ craeL c 1000 
AClfric Gen. 1 . 0 He haefde. .cratu and ridende men. c 1050 
Gioss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 426/6 In carruca on crsete.] 
c laoo Ormin 48 Alls iff JxejB karrte waerenn off wbeless 
fowwrc. <riaos Lay. 11396 Mid carte he [Aldolf} for to 
Eundene. a 1300 Cursor M. 6220 He . . cuppel did his 
cartes all. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixvii. *8 J?e kart of 

f od is ten thowsand manyfald. 138a Wyclif Matt. Prol., 
'hey ben as foure whelis in the foure horsid carte of the 
lord, c X384 Chaucer H* Fame 943 Pheton wolde lede 
Algatc hys Fader Carte. <rjc44o Promp. Pare. 62 Cart, 
biga^ reda, quadriga. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. -jzlz 
Smattion hadf xl M. Packes for the horses of his cartes, 
chasea and curres. *596 Spenser P. Q. v. viii. 34 On every 
side of his embatteld cart. i6oa Shaks. Ham. in. li. 165 Full 
thirtie Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes salt 
Wash, and Tellus Orbed ground. 

2. sjfec. A strong vehicle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in farming operations, and 
for carrying heavy goods of various kinds. (Dis- 
tinguished from a wagon^ which has four wheels.) 

xnyj R. Glouc. (1724) 189 So gret charge . . Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors mydde alle gode. c 1325 E. E. A llii. P. 
1259 To cayre at |je kart & }>e kuy mylke. c 1386 Chaucer 
Nmms Pr. T, 200 A carte ful of donge ther shalt thou see. 

3:450 Merlin li, 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wey..in 
cartes. 1523 FxxZHERa Hmb. § 19 Any wodde, cole, or 
tymbre to cary . . with thy charte or wayne. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. n, ni, vn. 350 As good horses draw in 

carts as coaches, iflas J. Taylor (Water P.) World on 
WheeUs (1630) 235 A, Cart is the Embleme of a Man, and a 
Coach is the Figure of a Beast : for as man hath two legges, 
a ca,rt hath two wheeles, 1847 Emerson Poems,. Monadnoc, 
Their talismans are ploughs and carts. ■ 1877 Pace De 
■Quince^' I. vii 128 A common fe-rmer's cart,, was brought 
b. With various sbs. indicating its use, as 
baggage-, dung-, dust-^ harvest-, hay-, luggage-cart, 
etc., or the animal that draws it, as donkey -cart. 

S64* in Ihornbury Haunted London (1865) 385 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart and cover 1710 Brit. 

Apollo HI. No. 26. 3/2, 1 , .was Poyson'd with Night-Carts. 
1791 * G. GAMBAm' Ann. Horsan. v. (1800)89 Ona hay, pea, 
Or dust cart. Ibid, xv. 126 Some Mackerel carts on the 
road. 180* Med. fr^iLHllL 52 Conveyed here on the 
baggage cart. : 1849 Robertson Serm. .Set. i..ii, fiSdd) 23 
Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road.. 

t c. Formerly used for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop; also for the 
public exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp. 
lewd women, Cf. Cart, v. 2, Caet’s-tail. Obs. 

t6m4MEYWOOT> Captures. V. hi. in Bullen O. PI. IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. x68a! 
Dryden Loyal Bro. Prol. 34 Like thief and parson in a 
Tyburn-cart. 1708 in Picton Vpool Munic, Rec. <i886j 11 . 
81 That Margt Justice be whipt next day att a cart's 
arse, and , .Jane Justice be carryed in the cart at the same 
time from the Exchange_Jo Jane Justice’s hou.se. 1800 
GovEmmm Piccolom. i. xii, Your windows and balconies all 
forestall'd To see him on the executioner’s cart. i86x 
Thackeray LmeloL’^ (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
halter and traversing the cart, .but she^for ever declined tu 
drop the handkcrchiefaod have the business over. 

S. A two- wheeled vehicle of lighter or more 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by one home 
at a rapid pace. Often specified as spring-cart 
(which varies least from 3), mail cart, milage cart*, 
also Doo«oaht, Tax(ed) Cart, q.v. ^ . 

X&sg Act 4 Geo, IF, xcv. § 39 Any . . chaise, curricle, gig, 
chair, or taxed cart. *835 Sm G. Stephen Adv, in Search. 


Horse ii. 34 Tradesmen who require light carts for the con- 
veyance of their goods. 1848 Thackeray LU. 1 Nov., A 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cart to Blenheim. Mod. He 
met me at the station with his village' cart ■ ‘ 

^ 4 . Some kind of transport vessel, error.) 

1568 C. Watson Polyh. i. 26 After the third Navy came 
the carts [ta? iTTjnjyous] and foists in which their horses 
were transported. 

6 . Proverbs and Ph?*ases. To set ca put the cart 
before the horse: to reverse the natural or proper 
order, f To be left out of the carfs tail : (see 
quot.). To keep cart on wheels: ?'to keep 
straight ’, or ‘ to keep things going’. 

[1340 Ayetib, 243 Moche uolk of religion zette]? be zuob 
be-uore be oksen.] 1520 Whittinton Fzdg. (x$ctj) z That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
imitacyon before preceptes. a 1541 Wyatt Defence 263 It 
is a common proverb, ‘ I am left out of the carts tail,’ and 
it is taken upon packing gear together for carriage, that it 
is evil taken heed to, or negligently, .slips out of the 
cart, and is lost. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila v. 5 Lest 
I set the horse behinde the cart. 1^9 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie (Arb.) 181 We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the house, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we 
name it the Prepo.sterous. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 244 May 
not an Asse know, when the Cart drawes the Horse? 1611 
CoTGR. s, V. Oye, The cart leads the horse ; the young in- 
struct the old. 1662 Newcome Diary (1849) 56, I must 
waike closer with God or I cannot keep cart on wheeles. 

6- Comb., as cart-driver (formerly also « chariot- 
eer), -filler, -gelding, -grease, -hafuess, -horse, 
-jade, -maker, -pitch, -road, -room, -rope, -shed, 
-thill, -track {-tract) ; cart-aver {Scl) a cart-liorse 
(see Aver sb. 3) ; f cart-band, ? the tire of a 
cart-wheel ; cart-'body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load (see Body 8 b) ; f cart-bote, 
-boot {Feudal SysL), an allowance of wood to a 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Boot sb.'^ 
5 b) ; t cart-bread (see quot. ) ; f cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tree from wear ; 
t cart-gat© = Cart-way ; f cart-gun, ? a cannon 
mounted on a carriage; cart-head, the front of a 
cart (cf. Caet’s-taie) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ; called also 
lead-trees ; cart-man, a man who drives a cart ; 
tcart-nave, ?the nave of a cart-wheel; f cart- 
piece, ? — cart-gun*, '^Qecr%-xitt = cart-rut; cart- 
road = Cart-way ; cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a cart ; nence 
cart-rutted a. ; cart-saddle, the small saddle 
placed on the back of a cart- or carriage-horse 
to support the shafts ; also f as v, trans., to put a 
cart-saddle on, to yoke; f cart-.ipur, -spirn, a 
cart-track [OE. spor track ; cf. Spoor] ; f cart- 
staff, the shaft of a cart ; also applied to other 
parts of a cart ; f cart- taker, the officer who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service ; so t cart- 
taking ; cart-tire, the tire of a cart-wheel ; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone; a 
cart-rut ; cart-warping (see qnot.). See also 
Caet-pol, -horse, -house, -loah, -tail, -way, 

-WHEEL, -WHIP, -WRIGHT. 

^ 1822 Scott Pirate i v. Thee? rles and the *cart-avers . . make 
it all ; and the carles and the cart-avers eat it all. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 54 A*carte b TxMcruUa. 1594 West Symbol, iu 
Chancerie § 88 Surrender, .the said tenement and premisses 
. . with sufficient *cartbote, heybote, and hedgebote, 1726 
Pcixxerz Parerg. 506 If a man cuts Trees for. .Cartboot, 
Ploughboot and Fireboot. 1581 Baret Alv. C 149 Bread 
solde in markets in London ; *cart bread. _ 1446 Wills ^ 
Inv, N. C. (1835) T. 9S» J carecta cum rods iiij hopis et vixj 
*cartecloutez, 1622 F. Markham - 5 ^. War hi. x. 119 
Nailes for Tyers, and. all other purposes. .Spunges, Chaines, 
Cart-clouts, Weights. z6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. viii, 
A Prince? nay an Incendiary .. a Stage-plaier, a *Cart- 
driuer. c 1^05 Dunbar Compl. to King 25 Chaff-midden 
churls coming off *cart-fillaris. *594 Manch. Crt. Leei 
Rec. (1885) ll- There hath bene a *Cartgate . . betwixte 
the landes. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 644 *Cart-grease 
must be used. 1550 Hall Chron. 18 Hen. VIII, 156 The 
Cardinal ..had there *cart gonnes ready charged. 1818 
Scott Hi. Midi xvM, Mending his *cart-hame$s. 1812 
W. Tennant Ansier F. ix. On his “^cart-head, sits the 
goodman. 1580 Sidney Arcadia With al his 

clownes, hoist vpon such *cart-jades, so furnished, etc. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. f 5 Andi a *carte ladder beh indie whan 
he shall carye eyther come or kyddes or such other.. 
Theyr waynes haue carte ladders bothe behynde and 
before. 1:727 Bradley Fam. Did. l. s.v. Cart, The Cart- 
Leathers. 2753 Chambers Cyct Supp. s. v. Cart, Cart- 
ladders, the crooked pieces set over the wheels to keep 
hay and straw loaden off them. 1580 North Plutarch 
138 *Cart-makers . . Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1719-54 W. 
Sewel Eng.-Dutch Did. Sleeper,ThB *Cart-men at 
London. i8ot W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 212 A cartman 
driving full-tilt through Broadway. 1881 Eclw 28 Jan. 4/3 
Embezzlement by a Cartman. 188a Atlantic Monthly 
XLIX. 678 Nearly all thecartmen and porters are negroes. 
^1450 Fi?<?.inWr.-WflIcker 628 T£mpana*csLTtena.v&. <11670 
Spalding Trmh. Chas. 1 , 14 May, Thair cam. .tua utlier 
iron ’^cart peices to the schoir. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. 
Man. he. 255 Well smeared with *cart-pitch and tar. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Rick. II, clxxxv, Revenue run’s 
faire,.The other *Cart-Ritt holds but for a while. 1868 
Holme Lee.B. Godfrey xxx. 157 A *cart-road which plunged 
deep into a wxd. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. (1 863) 
445 A miniature farm-yard, with, stabling for two, *cart- 


room for ope. 1535 Coverdale ha. v. 1 8 Wo vnto vayne per. 
sonnes, .that drawe . . synne as it were with a *cart rope. 
1623 Massinger Bondman i, iii, , A cart-rope Shall not 
bind me at home. 1659 Gauden Bromnrig (.16601 162 He 
drew all . . not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xi, I will have his meaning 
from him.. if I should drag it out with cart-ropes. 1823 
Lamb Elia, Oxford in Vac. 319 The .. quill, that has 
plodded .. among the *cart-rucks of figures and ciphers. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 351 The earth taken from a 
*cart-rut where a wheele hath gon. 1669 Woodhead .SA 
Teresa n. xxxv. 233 lb puli the coaches out of the cart- 
rotes. 1821 Clare Fill. Minsir, 1 . 135 The cart-rut rippled 
down With the burden of the rain. 1881, Foynter Among 
}li/ls 1 . 153 A. steep, *cart-rutted lane. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. 
B. n. 179 *Cartesadel the comissarie, Ourecartshal he lede. 
1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2777/4 A black punch Gelding, .gall’d 
with the Cart-Sacldlebn the off side. 1483 Cath. Angl. 55 
A *carte spurre, orhita. 1528 Si. Papers Hen. Fill, IV. 
496 It haith chaunced me . . to take a fall of my horse, and 
to bi-eke my left arme, overthuart a caftspirn. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 2198 5 e bejjmen betiteigt to ssofle &to spade 
To *cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp. s.v. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. 1455 in llouseh. Ord. (17901 24 *Carte Takers — 
Richard Rede, etc. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. I, ii Purveyors, 
cart-takers, and such insolent officers. 1782 S. Pegge Cur. 
Misc. (1818) 33 The King’s Cart-takers, a post which is now 
in being though out of use. 1671 F. Philipps A’d.'i'. Necess. 
46 To be freed from Pourveyance and *Cart-taking. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 493 The French white Ash. .will bend 
well for *cart-thills and fellies. Ibid. II. 365 Snailes (such 
. .as are found betweene two *cart-tractsv 1827 Miss Mit- 
ford Fillage Ser. r. {1S63 6oThe roads through the coppice 
. . have the appearance of mere cart-tracks. 1839 Stonehouse 
Axholtne 43 Another method by which the sediment of the 
Trent water is made highly beneficial to the adjoining land 
. .is termed cart warping the alluvial .soil being led on 
the land during a hard frost or in very dry weather. 

Cart ',kait), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To carry or convey in a cart ; also fig. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cartyn or lede wythe a carte, 
carrzu'o. 1663 Aron-bimn. 7 When the Ark was to be 
Carted to the City of David. 1807 De Quincey in Page 
Life I. vii. 129 We were all carted to the little town. 1864 
J. H. Newman A^oL 31, I hereby cart away as so much 
rubbish, the impertinence.s, with which the Pamphlet swarms, 
t b. To mount on a cart or carriage. Ohs, 

1550 Hall Chron. 5 Hen. Fill, 27 The pece of ordinaunce 
was raysed & carted, and furthe was it caried. 

1 2 . spec. To carry in a cart through the streets, 
by way of punishment or public exposure (esp. as 
the punishment of a bawd). Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 55 Leaue shall you haue to 
court her at your pleasure. Cm To cart her rather. She’s 
to rough for mee. 1607 Dekker, &c. Nortlvw. Hoe 1. iii. 
Wks. 1873 III. 13, I was neuer Carted (but in haruest I neuer 
whipt but at Schoole. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. 1. 81 Demo- 
critus ne'er laugh’d so loud, To see Bawds carted through 
the crowd. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. i. 150 Vice, .lifts her 
scarlet head, And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 1812 
Crabbe T. of Hall i. (D.) Suspected, tried, condemned, and 
carted in a day. 

3 - intr. or ah sol. To work with a cart ; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vi. 62 Hit by-come)? for. .knaues vn- 
crouned to cart and to worche. 1463 Marg, Paston Lett. 
480 II. 143 Your grey hors, .nowthyr ryght good to plowe 
nor to carte. 1707 J. Mortimer Husb. \L.) Oxen are not 
so good, .where you have occasion to cart much. 

Ca'rtable, a. [f. Cart sb. or v. + -able.] 
That can be carted ; that can be traversed by carts. 

1684^ Phil. Trans. XVII. 744 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of the way Cartable. 

Cartaceo-us : see Chart aceous a. papery, 
t Cartafila'go, -pMla*gO. Obs. Given by 
Turner as an English name ol Gnaphalhim sylva- 
ticum or FUago gemianica. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. (1568) Ijb, Centunculus [cudweed] 

. . in englyshe in some places cr.rtaphilago. 1562 Ibid. 11. 1 1 b, 
Cottenweede . . I thinke that the herbe which is called in 
Englande Cartafilago is a certain kynde of the same herbe. 
X578 Lyte I. Ixii. 90 Called of Turner. .Cartaphilago. 

Cartag^e (ka-atedg). [f. Cart sb. or 7/. -{- -age.] 
The process of conveying by cart ; the price paid 
for this. 

1428 in Heath Grocers* Comp. {1869) 6 For chalke and 
stoon and cartage £ 18 5<rf. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 
327 Cartage of the Sugars from the Keys to the Warehouse. 
1878 F. Williams Midi Railw. 297 The proposed line 
would free the streets, .from an enormou.s amount of cartage. 

Cartage, obs. form of Cartridge. 

Oartall, obs. form of Cartel. 

Carte ^ (kaJt, kart). Forms : 4- carte, 6 cart, 
(caret©), Sc. cairt. [a. F, carte card L. carta, 
charta paper : adopted at two different times ; first 
in ME. in branch I; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs, (exc. perhaps m cartes 'playing- 
cards’), from mod.Fr. in branch II.] 

I. fl. ?A treatise, exposition of a science, 
of astrology), dfo. 

1393 Gower Conf. Ill- 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [z. e. Canis Minor] taketh of Marte. 1560 
ed. of ChaucePs A sir ol 249/2 In any carts \ed. Skeat tretis] 
of the Astrolabie that I have yseene, there ben some conclu- 
sions, that, etc. 

f 2 . A chart, map, plan, diagram. Also fig. Obs. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) Introd. 15 The Copye of a 
Carete cumpasyng theCircuet of the Worlde. XS58 Treas. 
Acc. in Lauder Tractate (1864) Pref. 8 For paynting of the 
vii Planetis, of the kart, with the rest of the convoy xvi li. 
1578 Invent. (1815) 237 (Jam.) Tua litle cairtxs of the yle of 
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CART-HORSE. 


Malt. 1669 Marvell Wks. 1872-5 II. 273 A cart of the 
flats and sands that we meet with at Court. 1670 Cotton 
Espermn ir. vii. 333 Very expert in the Geographical Cart. 
1683 Weekly Memorial 85 Having referred his readers to 
the common Sea-carts, .for the situation of the island, 
f 3 . A charter ; a legal ‘ paper’ or document. Oh, 

. 1:1449 Pecock Repr. 402 Cartis or chartouris conteyning 
the formes of Beuyng the seid greet endewing, 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat (1867) 155 Though these outlandish sins 
have of late been naturalized and made free denizens of 
England ; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4 . Sc. A playing-card ; pi, the game of cards. 

1497 Sc, Treas, Acc, in Pitcairn Crim, Trials I. iry 
Augt. 7, Item, giflfen to king to play at j?e Cards with }>e 
Spanyartis, at Noreme, xx Vnicorms. a 1555 Lyndesay 
Tragedy Playng at cartis, and Dyse. 1785 Burns Epist. 
Davie viii, Tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts ! iTo say aught 
less wad wrang the cartes). 1816 Scott Aniiq, xv, ‘ Take a 
hand at the cartes till the guderaan comes hame.’ 

jj II. 6. A bill of fare, 

1818 Moore Fudges Fam, Paris '\\\, 6 The Carte at old 
Very’s. 1850 Tn acker ay Pendennis xlvi, The carte was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose her 
favourite dish. 1856 Kane Expl, I. xxix. 3S7 Our 

carte is comprised in three lines — bread, beef, pork. 

6. Short for Cabte-de-v SITE. 

1861 Dickens Lett. led. 2) II. 148, I think the ‘cartes* 
are all liked. 1867 Yati<:s BlackSheep II. 292 (Hoppe) Mr. 
F^ekon had some letters yesterday . . and there was a carte 
of his son in ’em. 

€arte ^ (kaat). Fencing. [(Also written 
QUABa\E) : a. F. qnarie, ad. It. quarta fourth. 

First introduced in the form qiiarte ; in i8th c. naturalized 
as carte; recent writers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert to qaarte.] 

A position in fencing ; one of the eight parries 
and two usual guards of the small-sword. See 
quot. 1861. 

1707 Sir W. Hope Method, of Fencing 15 The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
Tierce Guards. 17^ Steele Tatler No. 26 r* 11 Questions 
about the Words Cart and Terce, and other Terms of 
Fencers. 1809 Roland Fencing 37 In parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will parry both parades, 
provided you turn your wrist in its proper position for each 
parade, 1840 Barham Ingol, Leg., Tragedy iv, He thrust 
carte and tierce Uncommonly fierce. 1861 G. Chapman 
Foil Practice ii Quarte — The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined to the left, the finger-nails turned 
up (slightlyi, 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 137 No carte- 
and-tierce Observes the grinning fencer, 
b. as vb. (nonce-word). 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 41/1 I’ll carte and terce 
you, you scoundrel. 

11 CJarte Manclie (kart blafij). Also 8 chart 
hianch, charte blanche. [Fr. (formerly charte 
blanche) : *= blank paper.] 

1 . A blank paper given to any one on which to 
write his own conditions. 

X707 Ld. Raby in Hearne Collect. (i886) II. 43 Who sent 
Chart Blanch to make a Peace. 1712 Addison Spect, No. 
299 P 2, 1 threw her a Charte Blanche, as our News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her own Terms. 1864 
Kirk Ckns. Boldll. nr. ii. 154 Louis .. returned a carte 
blanche which was filled up with the government of Guienne 
and a long list of inferior posts and emoluments, 
b. III. Blank paper. 

1:790 Burke B'r. Rev. Wks. V. 285, I cannot conceive how 
any man can. .consider his country as nothing but carte 
blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases. 

2 . Hence fig. Full discretionary power granted. 

1766 Chestkrf. Lett, cccc. (1792} IV. 235 Mr. Pitt, who 
had carte blanche ^ven him, named every one of them. 
1809 'Windham Let. in Speeches Parl. {i%xz) L 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans. 1861 A. 
B. Hope Cathedr. xgthC. 1Z5, 1 may venture to assume 
carte blanche in arguing the impossibility of basilican re- 
vival. 1879 Lond, Soc. Christm, No. 47/1 Our good easy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

3 . Piquet, A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The French is avoir cartes blanches to have blank 
cards ; the earlier Eng, was blank or blanche.) 

[1651 Royal Game Picquet 6 If he - . find that he hath 
never a Coat Card in his hand, he saies, . I have a Blanche. 
1659 Shuffling, Cutting, ^ Deal. 7, I am blanck. 1676 
Goiton Compl. Gamester vi. 88 Picket) He that hath 
a Blank . . his Blank shall hinder the other Picy . . and 
Repicy.] 1820 Hoyle's Games hnpr. 112 Carte Blanche, 
means a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten. 1850 Bohn’s Hcmdbk. Games 200. 
xZZz Laws of Piquet Law xviii, Carte blanche .» scores 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique, 

Carted (ka*ited), ppL a. [f. Cart v. + -ed i.] 
Carried in a cart ; spec, as a punishment. 

1683 SoAME & Dryden tr. Boileau’s Art Poetry {h.) 
Thespis . . with his carted actors. 1692 Southerne Wives 
Excuse II. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish’d for the 
sins of the people, c 1730 Swift Clad in Brown Wks. 1755 
IV. I. 263 Old carted bawds such garments wear. 

li Carte-de-visite (kaTtidi?,vfzrt). PI. cartes- 
de-visit©. [Fr. ;= visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted on a card, 3^ by 
inches; so called from the purpose for which tliey 
were first projiosed. 

1861 N. ^ Q. Ser. 11. XII. 322/2 A carte de visite in old 
times. In these days of cartes de visite, etc. 1869 Eng. 
Meek. 17 Dec. 328/2 The former style of cartes-de-visxte. 
1873 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light iv, 36 The collodion process . . 
acquired an immense impetus through the introduction of 
cartes de visite. Ibid. vi. 53 The Carte de visite was intro- 
duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 . . and has been diflfused 
over the whole earth. 


Cartel (ka*4tel), sb. Forms : a. 6-7 cartell, 

7 -all, 7- -eL /S. 6 chartale, -ell, 6-7 -el. [a. 

F. cartel, ad. It. cartello (-“Sp. cartel, med.L. 
cartellus), dim. of carta paper, letter, bill. (The 
fern. dim. cartella has a different sense.!] 

1 . A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

1360 Sir T. Chaloner Let. 15 Jan. in Froude Hist. 
Eng. VI, 313 Our professed enemies .. instead of cartels of 
defiance, will send us solemn letters of congratulation. 1398 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. v. 89 , 1 should send him 
a chartel presently. 1650 Jef. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 8 
Xerxes . . sent a chartel of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos. 1769 Robertson Chas. V (1813) V. 431 He . . sent 
back the herald with a cartel of defiance, DTsraeh 

Amen. Lit. (1867) 454 To the unknown libeller . . Sir Philip 
Sidney . . designed to send a cartel of defiance. 1880 S. 
Cox Comm. Job 213 Job breaks out into this brief cartel 
of defiance, 

1 2 . A slanderous writing, a libel. Obs. 

1390 Davidson Reply Bancroft in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 516 
That calumnious chartale, fraughted with as many lies 
almost as it hath lines, 1600 O. E. Reply Libel Ep. Ded. 5 
One of our friends doth only term it a chartell or Hbell. 

3 . A written agreement relating to the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners, etc. ; such exchange itself. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. ix. 335 The agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded. 1715 Burnet Time an. 1659 (R.) By a cartel 
that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners 
were to be redeemed at a set price. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11 . 
483 A cartel being soon after established for the exchange 
of prisoners. 1809 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 69, 

I shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 184. 

b. -cartel-ship see quot. 1769. 

:i;769 Falconer Did. Marine Cartel, a ship com- 

missioned in time of war to exchange the prisoners of any 
two hostile powers ; also to carry any particular proposal 
from one to another. 179S in Nicolas Disp. Nelson {184,5) II. 

38 Three Cartels are expected from Toulon with sick pri- 
soners. 1813 Examiner 10 May 304/2 He was coming home 
in the carteh 

4 . gen. A paper or card, bearing writing or 
printing ; a tablet. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. viii. 68 Covering them with 
Husks. .Films, Cartels, Shells. .Rinds. 1762-71 H. Wal- 
pole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. {xqZ6) I. 210 He ordered a cartel 
with some Greek verses . . to be affixed to the frame [of a 
portrait]. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 324 Wipe such 
visionings From the Fancy’s cartel. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
HistA. xiii. 584 To send in a cartel or report of the number 
of knights’ fees. 

5 . attrib., as in cartel ship, a skip employed in 
exchanging prisoners ; see 3, 3 b. 

1757 'Wesley Wks. ixZja) II. 425 Some hundred English, 
who had been prisoners in France, were landed at Penzance, 
by a cartel ship. 1826 Kent Comm. 69 The .same interdic- 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Hence f Cartel v. irans., to serve with a chal- 
lenge ; t Ca*rteller, f Ca’rtelist, one who chal- 
lenges ; Ca'rtelling vbl. sb . , making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoners. 

1398 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. iv, Come hither, you 
shall chartel him. 1611 Florio, Cariellante, a challenger, 
a carteller. a 1679 Earl Orrery Guzman iii. The Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which . . has been call’d, 
by the Cartelists, d la Bouteville. ^ 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. V. xix. ix. 628 No more exchan^ng or cartelling. 
Carter^ (ka-itoi). Also 3-6 cartare, 4 karter, 

5 carter©, 6-8 cartar. [f. Cart sb. + -er 1. 
(Littre and Cotgr. have F. chartier va this sense in 
1 6-1 7 th c.)] 

f 1 . The driver of a chariot ; a charioteer. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21287 carter self is iesus crist. c 1374 

Chaucer BoeiJu v. iv. 163 As men seen pe karter worken in 
}>e tournynge . . of hys kartes or charlottes. 1313 Douglas 
Mneis xn. viii. 60 Metiscus the cartar. That Turnus chayr 
had for to rewle on hand. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 264 This .constellation is also named Auriga the 
Cartar. 1380 Baret Alv. C 150 A chariot man, a carter. 

2 . One who drives a cart. 

azzso Owl ^ Night. 1184 Drah to the ewa]? cartare. 
1463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 226 The carteris that browt hame 
the sayd yryu. 1549 Olde Erasm. Par, Ephes. Prol. C ij, 
As vnraete for this - .as a carter of hashandry to be a earner 
at a noble mans table. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 432 A 
piece of Buffaloe-hide, shaped like our Carters Frocks. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 194 The carters drive along the streets 
smacking a tune with their whips, 

b. As a type of low birth or breeding ; a rude, 
uncultured man, a clown. (Common in i6th c.) 

1309 Barclay Ship of Fooles Pref., Why are they [poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a dayes whiche 
vnderstonde nat them? 1381 J. Bell H addons Answ. 
Osor, 3 h. There is no Carter but knoweth it. 1389 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie i. xx. (Arb.) 57 Continence in a kingj is 
of ^eater merit, then in a carter. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. iii. (18491 L 322 A man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent of a carter. 

f 3 . ? Some kind of missile, (fibs. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 8 Heaving . . round 
and doubleheaded partridges, crows, and_ carters. 

4 . More folly Oarter-fish. : a kind of fiat-fish 
( Pleuronectes megastomci), otherwise called Whiff. 

1884 James's Gaz. 18 Jmi. 6/1 The carter, etc... belong 
to that strange family of fish. 

tCa*rter2. Sc. Obs. Also cairtax. [f. Carte l- 
4 4- -brI.] a card-player. 

1366 Knox Hist. R^. Wks. r^6 I. 34s Tables, whairof 
sum. .used to seme for dtunkardis, dysaris, and carteris. 
Carter, obs. form of Charter. 


Carter-cap (Nashe) : «*=Cater-cap, collegian, 
t Cai'rterlikej ii:. and fzr/z;, Obs. [f. Carter 1 
+ Like tt.] Like a carter ; rude(ly, clownish(ly. 

1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Courtyer i. I iij, Rude and 
cartarlyke singing. 1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong*, 
Roturiirement, carters like. 1678 Flamsteed in Baily 
Acc* Flamsteed 117 That you should think me of that 
carter-like temper that I cannot move without a goad, 
t Ca’rterlyj a. & adv. Obs. [f. as prec. -f -ly.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a carter ; clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 

S519 Horman Vulg. 280 A carterly or a rebaud songe. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb. l 40 Diogenes a philosopher, yet 
who more carterly? 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Charterie, A carterlie, 
or churlish tricke. 1644 SiR E. Dering Prop. Sacr. E iiij b. 
This is carterly language. 

B. adv. In a rude or boorish manner. 

tS 53 GRiMALDE,Cfr^n?'s Offices i. {1558) 57 We must. .take 
hede . . that . . nothing blockishly or carterly wee d j. XS93 
Nashe Lett. CotfuL 57 Not the most exquisite thing that is, 
but the Counsel Table Asse Richard Clarke, may so Carterly 
deride. 1398 F'lorio, Villanamente. .clounishlie, carterly, 
basely, inciuilie. 

Cartesian (kaitrzian, -gian!, (jA) [ad. 
mod.L Cartesidnus, f. Cartesius, latinized form of 
the name of Fene Descartes, the famous French 
philosopher and mathematician (1596-1650).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Descartes, or to his 
philosophy or mathematical methods. 

1636 H. More Antid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 18 So perfectly 
agreeable, to the Cartesian Philosophy. 1691-8 Norris 
Prad. Dzsc. (i7ii)TII. 128 When 1 happen to fall into that 
Cartesian doubt and perplexity. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
HI. iii. § 86 Cogito ; Ergo sum, this famous enthymem^ of the 
Cartesian philosophy. 1854 Scoffer n in Orrs Circ, Sc. 
Chem. 73 Varying the form of lenses from sections of spheres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des- 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals. 1882 M inchin 
Unipl. Kinemai. 20 The Cartesian equation of the curve, 
b. Cartesian, devil, C, diver : a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float in a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight elastjc covering. This 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compressed, and more water forced through a small aperture 
into the figure, which consequently sinks, to rise again when 
the external pressure is removed. 

1731 Phil. Trans. XXXVI 1 . 79 The Glass for shewing 
the Experiment with the Cartesian Devils. 

B. sb. A follower of Descartes ; one who accepts 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others, 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. 59 The Cartesians and some others . , 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 10 ? 4 The Carte.sian who denies 
that his horse feels the spur. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. ni. 
iii. § Z6note, This word [Ego], introduced by the Germans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Cartesians, 
Carte’siauism, the philosojihy of Descartes. 

1636 H. MoaE Antid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that which now deserves to be called Cartesianism, 
for Des-Cartes his so happily recovering it again into view, 
1870 Athenyetim 3 Dec. 716 Cartesianism, if logically fol- 
lowed into its conclusions, surely lands us in Spinozism. 
Cartful (ka-jtful). [see -ful.] As much or 
as many as a cart will hold. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 158 Causte of the kytes a 
cartfull at ones. 1433 Maeg. Paston Lett. I. 256 This 
day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey, 3:463 Mann, 
Househ. Exp. 316 Payd for a cartfolle of charcolle vj^r. 
1651 Reliq. Wotton. 614 (R.) Wood, .at twenty-five crowns 
the cart-full. i86g J. Brown Horse Subs. (ed. 3) 143 A 
cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 

II CarthamiiS (ka-jJ^amtis), Also 7 oartamns, 
8 carthame. [mod.L. carthamus (in F. carthame), 
ad. Arab. qartum, qirtim, in same sense.] 

A small genus of annual composite plants ; esp. 

C. tinctoriits (Safflower or Bastard Saffron), culti- 
vated from southern Europe to China, the flowers 
of which yield red and yellow dyes. lb. The florets 
used in the mass as a dye, and as a drug. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes, Cnecus , . is called . .in 
englishe Bastarde saflron or mocke-saflVon. .The PpticarieS 
call thys herbe carthamus. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 317 
No precious drug is more adulterated [than Saflron] with. 
Cartamus. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Country’s [Java’s] Growth. -Carthame lor Bastard 
Saffron), 1814 Sib H. Davy Agric. Chem. 146 The Car- 
thamus contains a red and a yellow colouring matter., 
from the red, rouge is prepared. 

Hence Cartba'mic a., as in Carthamic acid, the 
same as Ca*rt 3 iamin, the red colouring matter of 
safflower, C, 4 H10O7, 

1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies Carthamin. This 
. . Dobereiner considers as an acid, to which he has given 
the name of carthamic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chenu 
I. 808 The carthamin is precipitated in red fliocks. 
fCartholic. Obs. A derisive perversion of 
Catholic. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) .ri’e/jr xi. Annot. 324 Some Heretikes 
of this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes. 

Ca'rt-llO^rse. A horse used to draw a cart- 
(In first quot. transl. bigalis ‘horse drawing two- 
wheeled chariot’. Now, a large thick-set horse 
used for heavy work.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xli. (1495) 802 Chary- 
otte horse were orde3med and halowed to the sonne, and 
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carte horse were halowyd to the mone, 1483 Caih. Angl. 
55 A carte hors; veredus, caballus. 1535 CoverdAle 
2: Kings iv. 26 Salomoa had fortye thousande cart horses, 
and twolue thousands horsmen, 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
lV(frld on Wheeies Wks, 11. 235/2 Scarse any CoacKhorse 
in the world doth know any letter in the Books, when as 
euery Carthorse doth know the letter G very vnderstand- 
Ingly. 1813 Macaula-y in Life ^ Lett. (1880) 1 . 48, I will 
work like a cart-horse. 

t CartllOUSl. Obs. [ = Ger. kartaime, kartane, 
ad. It. and med.L. quartana^ which, as well as the 
former Ger. transi. viertelsbilchse ^quarter-gnu’, 
designated originally ‘ a 25-pounder cannon in re- 
lation to the largest siege-pieces of 100 lbs.’ 
(Kluge). Also Cabtow, q. v.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon ; 
recent writers identify it (app. through some error) 
'^xih^^camton-royal. See also Caetow, CuRTAhL. 

184,9 Mem. Kirhaldy Gr. xxviii. 335 These consisted of 
one cannon- royal or carthoun (a 48 pounder), two sakers, 
etc. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Carthoun^ the ancient 
cannon royal, carrying a 66 lb. ball, 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. I. 446 Cannon royal or carthoun 48 pounds. 

Cart“li.onse (kaTtihaus). 

1 . A shed or outhouse in which carts are kept. 
1483 Caih. Angl, 54 A Carte hows, carectarea. 1805 
Forsyth Beaniies Scotl. 11 . 230 The barn, cart-house, and 
granary (formed] the third side. 

1 2 . (kautjhairs) A house on wheels. Obs, 
z6ox R. Johnson Kingd. f Commw, (1603) 161 Moving 
houses, built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage .. they 
plant these cart-houses verie orderUe in a ranke. 

Oarthouse, obs. corrupt f. Cartouche, 
Carthusian (kaij:i?2*zian, -.:5Jan), a. and sh. 
Earlier forms were Charthous, Ohartous, Cartu- 
sier. [ad. L. Cartusimi-us^ Carticsiensis, ‘ from 
the Catzersiani mozites^ or from Catorisszum^ 
Calurissium, Chalrousse^ a village in Dauphine, 
near w'hich their first monastery w'as founded’ 
(Littr^). In F. shartzrzzx, OF. sharlszzs, ~ous. 

Most English dictionaries erroneously explain their name 
from la Grande- Chartreuse, their chief convent, near Gre- 
noble; hut this is really named after the order; see 
Charter-house.] 

1 . a. adj. Of or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Dauphine, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1086, remarkable for the severity of their rule. b. 
sb. A monk of this order. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanons ne 
Charthous ]?at in chirche serueth. x$z6 Piigr. Ferf iW. 
de W, 1531) 26 b, The order of the cartusiensys. 1536 Bel- 
LENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821; II. 299 He. . deitacnartour [? -ous] 
monk. 1563-87 Foxe yl. ^ M. 11 . 375 The house of the 
Carthusian monks. 1605 SrowAnn. SS9 The religion of the 
the Cartusiers, 1633 Massinger Guardian in. i, Live, like 
a Carthusian, on poor-John. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv. 
In the Carthusian con vent. 1847 Sir J. Stephen £ccl. Bie>i, 
(1830) 113 The Carthusians with their self-immolations. 

2 . a. adj. Of the ‘Charterhouse’ School, founded 
on the site of a Carthusian monastery in London, 
b. sb. A scholar of the Charterhouse School. 

i860 All K R&ziitd No. 66. 367 There is plenty of wace 
for the Carthusians to play in. 1864 Blackw. Ma^. XCVI. 
449 (Hoppe! Carthusians regard their old school with loyalty 
and gratitude. 

Cartilage (ka*itiled,^). [a. F. cartilage (i6t!i c, 
in Littr^), ad. L. gristle.] 

1. A firm elastic fiexible tissue, of a whitish trans- 
lucent colour, in vertebrate animals ; gristle. 

Temporary cartilage is that which occurs only in very 
early life, and sttbsec|uently ossifies or changes to bone ; 
perznanent cartilage is that which permanently retains its 
character, e.g. the articular cartilage which coats the 
ends of bones at the joints, and the membrani/orm cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of cavities. 

1541 R, Copland Guydorts Quest Chirurg.^ What is 
cartylage? ..It is a substaunce as it were of the kynde of 
bones, but it is softer or sowpler than the bone is. 1633 R 
Yh’&’tcamPurple I$l. iv. 44 note^ The winde-pipe. .is framed 
partly of cartilage, or grisly matter. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 
r. iii. 15 What at first was cartilage ..gradually becomes 
bone, 2873 M ivart Elem. A nat h. 2^ The adjacent surfaces 
of bones are coated with smooth cartilage. 

b. A structure,' or formation consisting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part ; as the cartilages of the ribs, 
,'2541' R. 'Copland Gnydm*s Quest. Ckiruzx.r'Tlh.et bones,' 
grysties, or cartilages, the synewes. 1827 F, Cooper Prairie 
''ll.'.'i. 3, 'Ornaments:.. .pendant from the cartilages of his 
ears. 

1 2 . Applied to the coats of an onion. Obs, 

' * 5^3 Hyll Art Garden. (15^3) '131 The. .number of carti- 
lages, with the which the bodie [of an onion] is included. 

S. Comb.^ m cartilage-corpuscle J -like 
1S47T00D Cycl. Azmi. JV. 518/1 Thecartilage-liketendon. 
1876'tr. PFagmr's Gen. Pathol. 154 Bone ana cartilage-cor- 
puscles. . . 

Cairbilagimeai!.* rare . , A cartilaginous fish. 
183s Kirby I/ab, ^ Inst Aziim. IJ. xxl 38S Cartilagi- 
neans in which (the skeleton] is cartilaginous. 

t€artilagi*sa.eo'0.s, a. Obs. /Also f -ious. 
[£ L. cariil(lgine-us (f, mrtikigm-em" cartilage) 
saCARTILAOINOnS. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pstmd. Ep. in. xix, The Lamprey hath 
..{or tlie spine or back-bone, a cartilagineous substance. 
Phil. 7 >ww. XVII, 930 Cartilagineous Fishes. 

Cartilaginificatioii (kautiMd^imifiklJ'jfbn), 

[So in mod.Fr. : f. L. cartiidgizii- stem of cariiid^ 
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cartilage ; see -ftcation. Cf. ossification. "I The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. 

1:842 E. Wilson Azzat Vade M. 5 The semi-opaque 
jelly becomes dense, transparent, and homogeneous, the 
change . . constituting cartila^nification. 1847-9 T odd Cycl. 
Azzat. IV. 131/r Some alterations of texture, .(the so-called 
cartilaginification and ossification). 

Cai^ilagmifoirm (ka:itilad,^i*ni^j:m), a. [f. 
as prec. ; see -form.] Resembling cartilage. 

1830 R. Knox Btclaras Azzat 238 Cartilaginiform liga- 
mentous organs. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 249/r This 
remarkable structure , . called by the older anatomists . . 
cartilaginiform ligament. 

Cartila^inoid kaitilae’d 2;inoid) , a. [f. as prec. ; 
see -oiD.] Of the form or nature of cartilage. 

1859 Todd Cycl, Azzat. V. 517/1 A cartilaginoid thicken- 
ing of the periosteum. i88x E. R. Lankester in ^rnl. 
3ficrosc.Sc. Jan. 131 Ahomogeneouscartilaginoidsubstance. 

CarliilaginOTXS (kartilse-d^inss), a. [ad, F. 
caz’tilagineux^ or L. cartildginos-us^ f. cai'tildgm-em 
cartilage : see -ous.] 

1 , Of the nature of, or consisting of, cartilage. 

1541 R. Copland Guydozts Quest. Chirurg., The places 

about the lachrymall. .and the palpebres neyghbours carty- 
lagynouses. 1710 Steele & Addison Tatler No, 260 r 5 
The Gristle or Cartilaginous Substance. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. viii. 278 In the Sturgeon the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool. Cartilaginous fishes: an order ol fishes 
having a cartilaginous skeleton. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Eaz-th yi. (1723)271 Fish, .of 
the cartilaginous and squammose. .kinds. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. III. 57 Many of the cartilaginous fish are viviparous. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 579. 

2 . Bot. Of the texture of cartilage. 

xfrjT Qwju Anat. Seeds iv. § 22 The Inner Cover [of the 
Seed] is also Cartilaginous or Homey. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 137 Albumen . . between horny and cartilaginous. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 80 (Holly] leaves glossy . . with 
waved spinous cartilaginous margins. 

Carting (ka- itiq), vbl. sbX [f. Cart v. + -ing i.] 
The action of conveying in a Cart. In specific 
senses : a. exposure to public ignominy in a cart ; 
b. the transport of coal underground to the shaft. 

iS 54 Martin Marriage of Pziestes LL ij h (L.) In carting, 
and ploughing. 1587 Golding De 3forzzav xii. (1617) 188 
Haddest thou once shamed him by the pillory or by cart- 
ing. 164a T. Taylor God^s yudgem. n. iv. 57 Scarce a 
monthely Sessions . . without hanging and carting. 1645 
Mercurhts Anti- Brit, ii Aug. ii Have you ever, at a Cart- 
ing, seen People throw rotten eggs ? 

t Ca*rting, vbl. sbA Sc. Obs. [f. Carte i 4 -b 
-ING k] Card-playing. 

X53S Stewart Cron.. Scot, III. 345 Sic carting, dysing, 
hur^me, and hariatrie. 1536 Bellenden Crozz. Scot II. 
167 The young men. .followit dising and carting. 

Ca*rt«load. The load which, a cart can carry. 
a 1300 Havelok 895 A carte lode Of segges, laxes, ofplayces 
brode, Of grete laumprees, and of eles. 1626 Bernard Isle 
of Man {1627) 3:65 David.. that gaue..33oo Cartload of 
Treasure for the building of the Temple, 1^1 S. Marshall 
Peace-Offering Above three and thirtie thousand cart- 
load of silver. 1757 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) II. 322 The 
many thousand cart-loads of earth or sand, taken out of the 
catacombs. 1870 Emerson Faryziing Wks. (Bohn) III. 6i 
See what the farmer accomplishes by a cartload of tiles, 
b. Often fig. for a large quantity, ‘ load,’ ‘heap 
1^77 Holinshed Chroft, II. 123 Whole cart lodes of com- 
plaints and greevances. 1645 PhOUTv Heresiogr. {1647) 158 
The Anabaptists brought Cart-loads of lyes to maintaine 
their. .opinions. 1789 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode 
vii. Wks. 1812 II. 230 Of fun you rob him of cart-loads. 
Ca>rtOgraplLer (kaat^*grafoj). Also charto-. 
[f. F. carte card, chart, or L. charta., carta (a. Gr. 
X<^pT?7, paper + Gr. -ypci<p-os writer 

+ -ER 1 ; cf. geographer. The ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be '^xaproypbAzoi) ; but the other is com- 
moner, and perh. preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronunciation of ch- in chart 
One who makes or compiles charts or maps. 

1863 Reader 12 Dec. 705/3 Each cartographer only de- 
lineated one lake, 18^ liAUGHTON Phys. Geog. vi. 308 
The speculations of chartographers, 1885 Aikezzmuzn 29 
Aug. 274/2 No> cartographer since the 15th. century had 
ventured to indicate it. 

Cartographic (kaJt<7grse’fik), a. Also charto-. 
[f. as prec. + -10.] Of or pertaining to cartography. 
So Cartogfra'piical, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. 

1885 Academy 19 Sept., A good specimen of. .cartographic 
work. 1880 Ibid, xi Dec. 428 The carto^aphicai art being 
only in its infancy. ^ 1881 Nature XXIV. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartograpHcal matter. 

Cartograpliy (kaitp-grafi). Also charto-, 
[f. as prec. *f*Gr. -ypacfzta writing; as if ad. Gr. 
*X<x.proypafia.'} The drawing of charts or maps. 
1859 R, Burton Centr. Afr, in yml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
28 The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 
1850 J. R. J ackson itztle)f A Manual of Geographical Science 
. .I%rt I . . Chartography. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1177/1 
A clever piece of cartography. 

CartomaBiCy (fca'Jtmsemsi). [£. It, carta in 
sense * playing-card * -b Gr. pavyda divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards, 

1371 Tylor Prizn, Cult. 1. 114 Cartomancy, the art of for- 
tune-telling with packs of cards. 1886 Newcastle Weekly 
Ckron. 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest iwork on 
cartomancy was written or compiled by Francesco Mar- 
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colinl, and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomancy was very 
fashionable in England during the eighteentn century. 
Numbers of young ladies used to consult the cards to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 

Carton (ka-itsn). [app. a. F. cartozi papier, 
m^che, pasteboard, f, caz-te: see Cartoon.] In 
rifle practice : A white disc or circle within the 
bull’s-eye of a target ; also a shot which strikes 
this; attrib. idA in carton-target. 

1864 Daily Tel. 15 July, Captain Heaton, out of 27 shots 
. . made 26 bull's-eyes, of which 13 were cartons . . These 
Swiss carton targets, at which the Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were, .crowded during the days 

Cartoon (kaitw*n), sb. Also 8 carton, car- 
tone, [a. F. cartozt or (its source) It. cartone^ 
augm. of caz'ta paper.] 

1 , A drawing on stout paper, made as a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

1671 Evelyn Diary 18 Jan., I perceived him [Gibbon], 
carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto. 1683 
Ibid. 9 May, To ask whether he [the Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with any of his cartoons and other drawings of 
Raphael. 1697 G Hatton Corz\ (18781 II. 229 But yo sight 
best pleased me was y® cartoons by Raphael, w®** are far 
beyond all y® paintings I ever saw. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
226 f 1 The Cartons in Her Majesty's Gallery at Hampton- 
Court. a 1721 Prior Alztza iii. 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, with a groan, etc, 1762-71 
H. Walpole Veriue’sAztecd. Paint.(xj^) 1 . 240. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 24 The set of cartoons for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. 1867 Even. Standard 14 F eb., 
Coloured cartoons for church windows in stained glass. 

2 . A full-page illuslTation in a paper or period- 
ical; esp. applied to those in the comic papers 
relating to current events. 

1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet, xl, One of Mr. Leech's 
most genial cartoons. 1879 Print. Trades yrzil. xxix. 8 
The cartoons bearing on colonial politics. 

Cartoo'n, v. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . trans. To design, as a cartoon -sense i); to 
make a preparatory sketch or tracing of. 

1887 Atheztseum 12 Mar. 348/1 The mental cartooning that 
foreshadowed those masterpieces. Ibid, 348/3 Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this story, and immediately the subject 
for ‘ Michael Scott's Wooing' was ‘mentally cartooned'. 

2 . To represent by a cartoon (sense 2) ; to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridicule. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Police Judge xxu. 194 They 
make bold to cartoon, .the goodly profession of the law. 

Cartoo'uist. An artist who draws cartoons. 

x88o Daily News 28 Dec. 3/1. 1883 Glasgow Her. 12 
July, The cartoonist of the comic papers. 

t Cartoo'se, Ohs. 1. var. of Cartouse. 

2. Of doubtful meaning ; cf. Cartouse and Car- 

TOUSH. 

1607 Dekker, etc. Northw. Hoe ni. i. Wks. 1873 HI. 37 
A dose sleeue with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouclie (kait^-J). Also (7 catouche, 
carthouse, 8 catoocti), 7-9 eartouch. See also 
Cartouse, Cartridge, [a. F, cartouche fern. ‘ the 
cornet of paper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
they retaile ; also, a Cartouch, or full charge, for 
a pistoll put vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc.’ (Cotgr.). Cazdochet 

a cartridge, or roll (in Architecture) ’ (Cotgr.) : the 
latter is in mod.Fr. cartouche ^ masc. a. It. cartoccio 
‘a coffin of paper ’ (B'lorio), a ‘ cornet ’ of paper, 
augmentative f. carta:— rntdil.,. carta, L, chazda 
paper ; see Carte 1, Chart.] 

I. —Yt. cartouche itm, 

1 . a. Mil. A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
etc., containing the charge of powder and shot for 
a gun or pistol ; a cartridge. ? Ohs. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

1611 Cotgr. [see above]. 1625 J. Glanvill Voy. Cadiz 20 
To fill Carthouses of powder. 166a Phillips, Cartouch (Fr,), 
a charge of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, called 
also a Carthrage [ed. x^S : also sometimes mistakenly used 
for Carthrage]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cartoziche, 
the same with Cartridge. ^18 J. Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. II. xxi. § 24 A little Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use in making Squibs in common Fire- Works. 
1725 De Fob Voy. roundW. (1840) 257 A harquebuss. .with 
cartouches, powder and ball. ^ 1850 yihzzmi Roy. ^ Repub. 

37 Women were rivals in the enthusiasm., they pre- 
pared cartouches. 

f b. A case of wood, pasteboard, etc,, containing 
iron balls, to be fired from a cannon or howitzer, 

1611: Cotgr,, Cartouche, also, a peece of pastboord or 
thick paper stuffed (in a round or pudding like forme) with 
bullets, eta, and to be shot out of a great peece. x6g$ Paris 
Rel. Batt. Landen 19 Whose Cannon play'd upon them 
with Cartouches, yjm Simes Mil, Medley, Cartouch, a 
case of wood., holding about four hundred musquet-halls, 
besides six or eight balls of iron. 

C, ^Cartridge-box. 

i8o8 J. Barlow Cqluzzib. vii. 595 No cramm'd cartouch 
their belted back attires. 

if ‘ A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 
soldier.’ (In mod. Diets., but app. purely Fr.) 

IX. cartouche 

2 . Arch. a. A corbel, mutule, or modillion. 
The earlier form was Cartouse, q. v. f Obs. 
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1726 R. Neve Builders Diet. (1736^ Cartooses<f Cartmizes^ 
or as some call *tta.Cartoucheszxt the same as Modilions . . 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House . . ornaments re- 
presenting scrolls of paper : But most commonly are flat 
Members with Wavings for a device. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Verhie' s Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 50 Three cartouches to 
support the balcony, 1830 Parker Gloss. Arckit. [see 2 c]. 

B. Any ornament in the form of a scroll, as the 
volute of an Ionic capital. 

1611 CoTGR., Volute, .the writhen circle, or curie tuft that 
..sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Rowle, Cartridge, or Carthouse. 3:66a 
Phillips, Cartouch (F.) . , a Roll, with which they adorn 
the Cornish of a Pillar. 1708 N'ew View Land. II. 489/2 A 
white marble monument adorn’d with Cartouches. 1789 
P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (i8i8j 105 Twisted columns, 
which are called cartouches. 

e. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled 
up ; a drawing or figure of the same, for the title 
of a map, or the like ; a drawn framing of an en- 
graving, etc. Often allrib. 

J. Granger Lett. (1805) 69 The roof- of this church 
is painted in cartouches or compartments. 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr. I. 540 The print itself has a large cartouche 
oval frame, with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
four corners. 1850 Parker Gloss. Archit., Cartouche Car- 
toTichgy F., a terra adopted from the^ French for a tablet, 
either for ornament or to receive an inscription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica xiii. 146 Panels edged with 
cartouche ornament. 

3 . Her. The oval escntcheon of the Pope and 
* churchmen of noble descent \ 

s8a8 Berry Did. Heraldry {1830) Cartouche^ is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in Italy place their armorial bearings. 

4 . Archseol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figures in Egyptian hieroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
racters expressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 G- May 118 (Egypt. Anii^.) It was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of oval ring, called 
by Champollion a cartouche. 3850 La yard Nineveh x. 2.^6 
Between the fligures is a cartouche containing a name m 
hieroglyphics. 

III. Comb, (from sense i) as cartouche-box 
Cartridge-box. 

1697 Dampieu Voy. 1 . 231 Some, .that had not waxt up their 
Cartrage or Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder. 1711 
Land. Gaz. No. 4S50/3, 3 Chests Catooch Boxes. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (176211. vn. xciii. 429. 1808 Regul. Sendee 

at Sea vii, ii. § 28. 223 He. .is to be very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes. 

tCartou'Se. Obs. Also 7-8-oose,-ouze,-oese. 
[A variant of Cartouche, or ad. It. cartoccio ; for- 
merly appropriated to the architectural sense,] 

1 . A modillion or corbel ; = Cartouche 2 a. 

1611: CoTGR., Modillon, a cartridge or cartoose, a foulding 

bracket or corbell. 1624 Wotton in Reliq. (1672') 25 In the 
Cornice both Dentelli and Modiglioni (our artizans call them 
Teeth and Cartouzes). 1660 Bloome Archit. A a, HBdils, 
that which we commonly call in English a cartouse. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 43 Masons put stone Cartoeses in the top 
of the inside walls, which are bearers to the Summers. 1726 
[see Cartouche a]- 

2 . A volute ; see Cartouche 2 b. 

CarfeoU'Sll. dial Sc. [According to Jamieson 

f. F. courte short, and housse * a short mantle of 
course cloth wome in all weather by coimtrey 
women about their head and shoulders^ (Cotgr.). 
Du Cange has houcia curia of date 1.^60.] 

A kind of ‘ bed-gown ’ worn by working women 
in parts of Scotland, e. g. Fife. ( Jamieson.) 
tCartow*. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. i6th c. Flem. 
harlou’we * genus bombardse maioris, vulgo cat'- 
iuna et quartana, Ger. cartaun. It. courtaun'* 
(Kilian) ; meaning * quarter-cannon ’ (Carthoun). 
The Flemish word and the form curtail ‘a great gun* 
mentioned by Hall, suggest F. quartaut^ in the i6th c. 
quariauli, the measure of a fourth of a bushel, which Littrd 
refers to med.L, quart&le : but no evidence of the applica- 
tion of the F, word to a gun has been found. Cartow was 
apparently sometimes associated in the 17th c. with cari^ as 
if the same as mrt-pkcei ' i.e. carriage-gun.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. See also Carthoun. 

3650 Row A zV,^(3842)5i 9 June35. .The Covenanters 
Lords, .had. .with them tuo great cartowes and some lesser 
field-peeces. a 3670 Spalding Trouh. Chas. I {3830) I. 309 
Two cartowis or quarter canons, haveing the bullet to about 
84 pound weight each. Ibid. IL 228 On Tuy.sday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fra Montrois to Abir- 
dene be sea: bot thair wheilles wes hakit and hewin by the 
Gordouns, as ye have hard. Thair cam also tua uther iron 
cart peices to the schoir. 

Cartre, obs. form of Charter. 

Cartridge (ka*Jtrid5). Forms: 6-7 cartage, 
7 cartrage, -radge, -rege, cartliaridge, (carta- 
iage), cartmee, 7-8 cartbrage, 8 cartpouche, 
7- cartridge. [A corruption of Cartouche, q. v. 
ibr other forms and examples.] 

1 . Mil. The case in which the exact charge of 
powder for fire-arms is made up ; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flannel, serge, metal, etc., 
according to its use. Generally, for small-arms, 
the cartridge contains the bullet as well as the 


powder (called distinctively a ball-cartridge) ; if 
it contains no ball, it is a blank cartridge. 

3579 Digges Siratiot. 336 Cases of Haileshot in manner 
of Cartages. 3633 Florio, Scamtizzo^ a cartage so called of 
gunners. 362$ Markham Souldiers Accid. 42 Cartalages 
..for this or any other peece on horsebacks. 3626 Capt. 
Smith Acad. Yng. Sea^nenz The Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the . . Spunges, Cartrages, Armes. 3644 Nye 
Gunnery i. (1647) 38 Canvas or strong paper, to make 
Cartredges. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cartouche (Fr.), a 
charge of powder and shot ready made up in a paper we 
corruptly call it a cartage. 3665 Phil. Trans. I. 84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gunpowder. 3677 Earl Orrery Art of PFar 
58 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 Phillips, 
Carthrage. .a bag of Canvas, .of such a depth as to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece : Also a 
Charge of Powder and Shot made ready in a Paper for any 
smaller Gun. 3702 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. (ed. 20) 
369 Ordnance, .with cartrouches and ball for service. 3868 i 
Regul. 4 “ Ord. Anny § 630 a, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and 60 rounds of blank Cartridge. 3887 Murray's Mag. 
Aug. 381 The famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him [Mr. Forster], 
b. transf. and jig. 

3673 Marvell Reh, Transp. ii. 382 *Tis pity that you. .did 
not . . fill the cartridges or distribute them to each magis- 
trate according to his calibre. 3679 Plot Staffordsh. 1 1686) 
223 Pellets or Cartrages of the same forme, .made not of the 
leaves of the same tree.. but plainly of the Rose. 1826 
Sheridan in Skeridaniana^ Every line is a cartridge of wit 
in itself 387a Lever Ld. KUgobbin Ixvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one's last cartridge, 
f e. = Cartridge-box. Obs. 

3627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 They haue also 
Cartrages or rather cases for Cartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe the Cartrages in. 3704 J- Harris Bex. Techn. s.v., 
There are also Tin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

1 2 . Arch. a. A modillion or corbel ; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital ; c. A tablet represent- 
ing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up ; « 
Cartouche 2 a, b, c. Obs. 

x6xz Cotgr., Cartoche as cartouche y also a Cartridge or 
roll in architecture). 3756 Nugent Gr. Toury France IV. 
go The cartridges in the cieling are also by [Le Brun]. 

3 . (See quot.) 

3747 Hooson Miner's Did. E ib, When the Miner haums 
a Pick, there is always some of the Haum comes through 
the Eye on the other Side. . that part he calls the Cartridge. 

4 . attrib. and in comb., as cartridge-bag, a flan- 
nel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder for 
a cannon ; cartridge-belt, a belt having pockets 
for cartridges ; cartridge-box, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges ; the case in which a soldier 
carries his supply of cartridges, also see quot. 1867 ; 
cartridge-case, {ai)^ cartridge-box', (A) the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartridge ; cart- 
ridge-filler, (t2.) one who fills cartridges ; {bi) an 
appliance for charging cartridge-cases with the 
proper quantity of powder ; cartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc. ; caitridge- 
shot, shot contained in cartridges. 

3699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. iv. 70 The Soldiers have each a 
^Cartage Box, covered with leather. 1802 Home Hist. Reb. 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box, were delivered to 
each volunteer, 3867 Smyth Sailor's Wqrd-bk., Cartridge- 
box, acylindrical wooden box. .just containing one cartridge, 
and used for its safe conveyance from the magazine to the 
gun. .The term is loosely applied to the ammunition-pouch. 
3769 Falconer Diet. Marine {xqZg'\ Lanteme. .a ^cartridge- 
case, to carry the cartridges from the ship’s magazine to the 
artillery. xSj^ J. B. Norton Topics q xhe *cartridge-cry 
. . did not originate with the sepoys. 3873 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. vi. 8 Every collier and ^cartridge-fiiller is as fit for 
Elysium as any heathen could be. 1732 Act 30 Anne in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5038/3 Paper called . . '’‘^Cartridge Paper. 
3739 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XLI.750 Fine Paper pasted 
on Cartridge-paper, or Two Papers pasted together. 3^ 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2544/3 Major la Borde was kill’d with 
*Carthrage-shot from the last Cannon that was fired. 1753 
Hanway Trav. {1762) II. 306 note. These [swivel guns or 
harquebuses] carried cartnuge-shot to a great distance. 

Cart’s-tail. Rarely cart-tail. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offenders were tied to be 
whipped through the streets. Hence Cart’s-tail- 
ing vbl, sb., Cart^s-tailabl© a. nonce-wds. 

1563-87 Foxe A.SfM. (3596) 3868/3 They. . should be tyed to 
a Carts tayle, and be whipped three market dayes through 
the City. 3642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll m.{xqzx\VI , 

He shall be whipped from thence at a Cart’s-Tayl. 3753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cart, Bawds and other male- 
factors are whipped at the Cart’s tmL 1856 Froude Hist, 
Eng. i. {L.)The rough remedy of the cart-tail. 

1808 Southey Let. 22 Nov., Your phrase of * eking out * 
is cart’s-tailable without benefit of clergy. Ibid. I am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. 

t CaTtnary, clia*rtTiary, Obs. [ad. med, L. 

cartuarium^cartularium.'] ssnext. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. (3539) Pref., The other small bokes, 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chartuary. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. ii. i. it (3743)333 The cartuary 
of Kelsoe. a 3754 Carte in Gutch Of/. Cur. II. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers. 

Oazrtiilaxry (ka*jti^ari)- Also spelt Chartu- 
LARY, q. V. [ad. med.L. cart-, chartuldrium, f. L. 
car tula, chartula, dim, oi carta, charia, a paper, 
writing, charter ; see Chart and -ary, Cf. F. 
cartulaire {i4ih 

^ A place wheue, papers or records are kept’ (J.) ; 


whence the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, etc.) ; or the book in which they 
are entered ; a register. 

3543 R. Copland Guydou's FortmiL Tij, Taken at the 
cartulary of mayster Peter [of Bonaco]. 1633 W eever A nc. 
Fun. Mon. xiv. 99 Those cartularies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sacred structures. 3761 Hume Hist. Eng. x. 

I. 217 An action, .in which, .the King of France’s cartula^ 
and records, .were taken. 3848 H. Miller First hnpr. in. 
(1857) 37 The Cartulary of Moray— contains the Constitu- 
tiones Lyncolnienses. s868 Freeman Nonn. Conq. (1876) 

II. App. 528 The cartulary of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Eadward is called ‘rex'. 

t CaTtware. Obs. [see Ware.] A team of 
horses ; used by Harrison 1577 in the sense 
of Carucate Oj.jugum). 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (3867) 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors by. 3563 Golding Oy/c/’jr Met. ii. 
(1593' 32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way, 3577 Harrison in Holinshed Descr. Brit. 
I. X. marg.. For Hide they used the word Carucate or Cart- 
ware, or Teme. — England ii, xix. (1877) 1. 309 So manie 
hundred acres . . called m some places of the realrae, carru- 
cats or cartwares. 

Cart-way (ka*itw^i). 

A way along which a cart can be driven ; some- 
times = highway, as in the phrase * common as 
the cart-way ’ ; but now usually a rough road on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other spring- vehicle. 

1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. III. 127 Heo is.. As Comuyn as he 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 3532-3 Ad 24 Hen. VIII, 
V, Any common high way, cartway, horseway, or foteway. 
3590 H. SwiNBURN Testaments 162 Albeit the wife were as 
common as the Cart-waie. 1673 in Ansted Channel Isl. i. 
iv. {3862) 78 There is a cartway cut by art down to the sea, 
3725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Copse, Where the Woods are 
large, it is best to have a Cart-way along the Middle of 
them. 1768 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 442 Every cartway 
leading to any market-town must be made twenty feet wide 
at the least. 3824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, leading to the little farms. 

Ca*rt-wheel. 

1 . The wheel of a cart. 

<ri386 Chaucer Somki. T. 540 Twelf spokes hath a cart 
whel comunly. 3585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. n. i. 152 A drye 
cart wheel . . cryeth and complayneth, vnder a small burden. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards. 

2 . humourously said of a large coin, as a crown 
or dollar. 

3867 A. Sketchley In Cassell's Mag. zytnji He , . says 
‘This 'ere cart wheel’s a duflfer’. 3885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 195 The old Spanish doubloons, .by irreverent 
travellers from the United States termed ‘cartwheels’. 

3 . To turn cart-wheels : to execute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel ; also Catherine-tvheels. 
(Street-boys do this by the side of a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance coppers thrown to them.) 

3864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., I saw a little, .blackguard 
boy turning * cartwheels * in front of the Clifton House. 

Ca*rt-wllip. A whip used in driving a cart, a 
long heavy horse- whip. 

3733 Lond. Gaz. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
Cart Whips. 1823 Canning in Ann. Reg. (1824) 129/3 Driv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart- whip. 

Hence Cart-wMp v., to flog with a cart- whip. 
3788 Dibdin Mms. Tour liv. 222 They are cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty, i&x% Edin. Rev. XIX. 
341 After a cart-whipping, .he was carried to a sick-house, 

Cartwrig^llt (ka-Jtiroit). [f. Cart sb. + 
Wright.] A carpenter who makes carts. 

34.. York Myst. Introd. 26. 3483 CatH. Angl. 5S..A 

Cartewright, caradareus. 3589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biijb, 
Be a ship-wright, cart-wright, or tibum-wright. a 3639 
Fotherby Atheom, n. i. § 8. 393 Some, Kousewrights; 
some. Shipwrights; some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
loyners of smaller workes. 3820 Carlyle (1857) 1 . 
268 As essential, .as the millwright or Cartwright, 

Hence Ca'xtwri|fli.tin.g, doing Cartwright’s work. 
3850 Marg. Fuller LHe without 4 within (i86o) 324 The 
blacksmithing, cartwrighting .. and grain-grinding. 

CsL'xty, a. /am. [f. Gart jA 1 + -y.] Of the 
breed and build of a cart horse. 

1863 Reader 7 Nov. 529 The early illuminators' variations 
of a few podgy fat-calved knights, and the carty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden, 3875 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit, 
sports II. III. i. 523 Well-bred but very strong and carty. 
tCa'ruage. Old Law. (erron. spelt carv- 
ag©). [a. ONF. carnage, in mod.F. charruage, 

on L. type ^carrucdiicum ; but actually made in 
med.L, carruedgium, and car{/)udgiumi\ 

1 . Ploughing. 

3610 Folkingham Art of Survey i. vii. 34 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Carnage and Scaphage. Carnage com- 
prehends all sorts of plowing of Grounds. Jhid.x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles craue Carnage. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury in, 333/2 Carvage is Plowing of Ground. 

2. =Caruoagb. 

[3664 Spelman Gloss. 126 Carucagium, alias caruagium, 
est tributi genus quod singulis aratris. .imponitur.] 

3630 Folkingham Art ^Survey in. iv. 71 Infeoffing with 
Toll, implies Freedome from Custome, etc. With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carues, 3643 Termes de la Ley 47 A pri- 
viledge by which a man is freed from Carvage. 3670 
Blount Law Did. s.v. Carrucate. 3700 Tyrrell 
Eng. II, 711 The late unreasonable Carvage or Tax in his 
Diocese. 3846 Dugdalets Monast. HI. 303/3 He desired 
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the convent to lend him their aiinual carucatage, caruca- | 
giuin, or carvage. 

Camcag'es carmcage (kse-ri/^kedg). Feudal 
Syst. (Also 6 chamgage.) [ad. rnedX. 
mgium ( ■« ONF. caruage^ F. charruage)^ f. med.. 
Ja, carrilca plough. (If of Latin age, the type 
would have been ’^carrucdiictwi ; but the word 
was of later origin, after F. medX. -dgium, 
had become familiar formatives : see -agb.)] 

A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 
tS77 Holtoshed Ckrm.y John an. 1200 (R.') The dutie called 
■charugage, that was, three shillings of euerie plough-land. 
1592 Stow 271 The same time King Henry [III] 

tooke Carucage, that is two Marks of Silver of every Knights 
Fee, towards the Marriage of His Sister Isabell to the Em- 
perour. i6ix Speed Hist Gt, Brit ix. ix. $8 After the taking 
of Bedford, he had Carrucage, that is, two shillings vpon 
euery Ploughland. 1700 Tyrrell Hzst Mng, II. 851 The 
King had granted him . , a Garucage of Two Shillings on 
each Plough-Land. 1875 Stubbs Const Hist I. xi. 382 
iHanegeld] was in very nearly the same form reproduced 
under the title of Carucage by the ministers of Kichard I. 

t Carucate, carmcate (km*ri2/k<?5t). Feudal 
Syst [ad. med.L. ear{r)iicdla plough-gate 
plough-land, f. car(r)i{ca plough (see Caeue). 
The ONF. regular repr. of carrumta was 
mriTjuie^ central F. char{7')uee : see -ate I. 

"h, carriicu (f. carr-ns Car) was originally ‘a sort of state 
coach or chariot ’ ; this sense is still found anno 700 * carruca 
in qua sedere consuevi’ (see Diez); but in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense carruca-, 
carruf^a, caz'rua appear in the Salic and Allemannic Laws. 
Cf. the S.W, Eng. wagon’.] 

A measure of land, varying with the nature of the 
soil, etc., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its team of 8 oxen) in a year ; a 
plough-land. 

The acreage of the carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in three arable common 
fields the carucate, according toFlHa, contained 180 acres; 
60 for fallow, _ 60 for winter corn, and 60 for spring corn. If 
the land lay in 2 fields the carucate consisted of 160 acres, 

80 for fallow, and 80 for tillage. Commonly only the land 
under plough in any one year was reckoned, the fallow being 
thrown into common pasturage. Hence in ancient deeds the 
normal carucate is either 120 acres or 80 acres by the 
Norman number (5 score to the hundred) and 144 acres or 
96 acres by the English number (6 score to the hundred). — 
Rev. /, Taylor. 

[1086 Domesday Bk. Hampsh. (Du Cilange) In dominio 
sunt 2 carucaise. c iipo Chart. Rich, J (Du Cange) Vig;inti 
carrucatas terrae sdhcet unicuique carrucatae sexaginta 
acrasterr®.] 14321-50 tr. Htgden 1. xlix. (Rolls) II. 91 Which 
alle William Conquerour kynge of Englonde causede to be 
describede, and the hides and carucates of londe to be 
measurede [ei ger hydas seu carucatas dunetiri\. *577 
Harrison England n. xix- (1877) i. 309 So manie hundred 
acres or families (or as they haue been alwaies called in some 
places of the realme, carrucats or cartwares). 1614 Stow 
AnnahsWilL /, an. 1080. 118 How many carucates of lande, 
how many plough-lands. F1630 Risdon Surv. Devon 
§295 (i8io) 305 Some hold a hide and a carucate to be all 
one, but not of any certain content, commonly said to be 
so much land as a plough can. plough in a year. 1788 
Kelham Domesday Bk. 168 (T.) Twelve carucates of land 
make one hide. 1841 Tytler Hist Scot. (1879) 1. 284 
A bovate. .contained eighteen acres ; a carucate contained 
eight bovates; and eight carucates made a knight’s fee. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hisi. I. x. 302 The old English hide 
was cut down to the acreage of the Norman carucate. 
t Ca«*r'aclk. Obs. rarg-K [ad. med.L. car'^r)uca, 
as occasionally used for carucdta, like mod.B'. 
eharrm in sense of charru^el\ —Carucate. ^ 

1627 Speed England Abr, xxviii. § 3 These Parishes 
are measured by Hides, and Carucks, or Plough-lands. 

T Canae. Old Law. Also 6 earewe, (7- 
errm. carve), [a. ONF, earue (mod,F. charrue 
car ruga. It. carruca) :-SL. carruca (med.L. 
carruca. carruga^ carrudif used already in the Salic 
Law in the sense ' plough k See note to Carucate. 

. charrue is both plough and plough-land 
(or carucate), whence the Eng. use. 

The spelling carve is a blunder of transcription, after 
the differentiation of w and owing to the fact that v was 
right before e in most words, e. g. carve, starve, serve.\ 

A plough-land or Carucate. 

[xapa Britton iit. xxi. § i Une came de terre ove les apur- 
tenaunces (one carucate of lande with the appurtunences. ] 
*598 Norden Spec.Frit M’sex 1. 5 The vsuall account of 
lande at this day in Englande is by' acres, yardes, carewes, 
hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and counties. 1610' 
Folicingh AM A ri o/Surtrey u. vii. 60 A Plow-land or Carue 
of land, is said to'' containe 4' Yard-land at 30 acres 'to- 
the 'Yard-land, ' x6*8 .-Coke On Liit 173 b, -If a man, bee- 
seised in fee of a .carue, of Land by iust title. t64z W. Bird 
Mag* Hon. 155 A Carve of land, or Plow 'land, . 1670 Bilount 
Zmv Diet, Carmcate or Carve of Hand. 

,Ca 5 ?''lillcle (karip'gk’l., kse'rt^rik’l). , Also 9 ea^ 
ranoiH©, and 8-9 In Lat. form oaxuncula. [ad. 

1 6th c, F. caruncuk 'a little peace of flesh*, 
Cotgr. {mod.F., carmcule), ad. L. camncula^ dim. 
of carCf camem- flesh.] ' 

l."A'-small fleshy, excrescence : applied 'in ,Ana- 
'tomy to certain natural'formation,.s,as the lachrymal 
and ' urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turfcey- 
codCj,' etc. ■ In FedMLdotmtTlj a'pplied. to a .stric- 
ture. 

* 5 x 5 Grooke Body of Man' T43' Caruncles or teats, with 
wry fine perforations .. opening into, .the pipes of .the 


Vreters. t66x Lovell Hist. Antm. 4- Min. Introd., A 
caruncle like a tongue. 1688 R. Holme Arznoury ii. 306/t 
The Caruncles fare] knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the 
Bill , . as in Turky-cocks. 1720 Becket in Phil. Traits. 
XXXL SI A Caruncle in the Urethra. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat 4 Exp. Philos. 11. xvii. 255 At the inner corner of the 
eye. .stands a caruncle. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man H, xii. 
13 The fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds. 

2 . Bot. ‘ An excrescence at or about the hilura 
of certain seeds ^ (Gray). 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 144 Having a remarkable 
tumour, called a caruncula, at one end of the seeds. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 328 Cuticle brown, caruncle large. 

Hence Carunoled n 5 .=CAR 03 fcirLATE, 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 366 Seeds camncled, 

Caruncular (kartt*gkkH^), a. [on type of 
L. *canmculdr-is, F. caronculaire ; see prec. and 
-AR.] Of the nature of or resembling a caruncle. 

1847 In Craig. 

CarU'ncillatey a. [ad. modX. camnculdtus, 
f. caruncula (see prec. and -ate ^ 2) : cf. F. caron- 
culH] Having a caruncle or caruncles. 

*835 Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) II. 31 The umbilicus . . 
is said to be. .carunculate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 326 
Euphorbiaceae. .seeds carunculate. 

CarU‘llCT3.1ated, 05. [f.asprec. + -ed.] «prec. 

1804 Bewick Brit Birds (1847) II. 285 A naked, red, 
warty, or carunculated skin. 18^ Darwin Animals 4 PL 
I. V. 139 The skin over the nostrils swollen and often camn- 
culated or wattled. 

CarU'nciiloxiS, [*=F. carojiculeux, on L. 
type ^cartmculds-us.l = prec. 1847 ia Craig. 

(1 Caras (kee'rus). Med. [med. L. carus, L. 
caros, a, Gr. K&pos heavy sleep, torpor.] A term 
applied to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
sensibility ; esp. * the fourth and extremest degree 
of insensibility, the others being sopor, coma, and 
lethargy ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Phillips, Caros, a disease in the Head which is 
caused by an over full stomach and want of concoction. 
1696 — Caros, or Carus, a Sleep wherein the person affected 
being pull’d, pinch'd and call'd, scarce shews any sign of 
hearing or feeling, X78a Heberden Comm. Ixix. {1806) 340 
Paralytic debility of the senses and intellect , . as carus, 
coma, lethargy. 

Caruway, obs, form of Caraway. 

Carvage^ bad spelling of Caruage, ploughing. 

Carve (kaiv), v. Forms : i ceorfan, 2 keruen, 
2-3 keoruen, 3 keorfen, (ciirueii), 4 cerue, 4-6 
keruo, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 karve, 5- carve. Pa. t. 
a. 1 cearf, 3-5 carf, 3 kerf, (subj. kume), 4 
karf, karue, came, oorne, 4-5 carfe, 5 kerue, 
earflf; pi. i ciarfon, 3-4 coru6(n, 4 corwen. 
fl. 4 kerue t, 5 carft, 5- carved. Pa. pple. a. 

I corfen, 3-4 i-eomeu, 3-6 eoruen, 4 coruun, 
korutm, ykoruen, corn, caruen, kerue, 4-5 
(y)corue, (y) coruyn, 5 coruene, 6 keruen, 6, 
9 carven ; 5 keruyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 

[Common Teut. : OE. str. vb. ceorfan, ceaif 
pi. curfon, corven, corresp. to OFris. kerva, 
MDu. and Du. keruen, MHG. and mod.G. 
kerben, to notch, carve, (pa. pple. gehirben occurs 
in MHG., in Niederrheinisch) ; not known in 
OHG. or Gothic: OTeut. type '^kerfan, karf pi. 
kurbwn, kortan. Cf. also Icel. kyrfa to carve, 
Da. karve to notch, indent, Sw. karfwa to notch, 
carve. The Teut. word is generally held to be 
cognate with Gr. ypa<p-€tv to write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave; pointing to an Aryan grpk-. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in all the mod. langs, but the pa. pple. carven is 
still used as an archaic form. 

The normal mod. repr. of ceorf- would be cherve : c was 
prob. retained here by influence of curfon, corven. The ar 
for earlier er is as in Arbour, bark, etc.] 

I. +1. trans. To Cut : formerly the ordinary 
word for that action in all its varieties. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Hine sylfnemid stanum ceor- 
fende. c X200 Tfin. Coll. Horn. 87 To keraen |>at fel biforen 
on his strenende lime. «i3oo Cursor M. 7241 Quils samp- 
son slepped . . His hare sco kerf, c *325 E. E. A Hit, P. A. 40 
Quen corne is eoruen with, crokez kene. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prioresses T, 159 Ther he with throte ykomen lay. 

Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Kerve appuls overtwert and cast 
Jjerin, c 1450 Bk. CuHasye 765 in Babees Bk,, With brede 
y-coru3*n. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit 45 They wolde .. 
pricke and kerue her owne bodyes. 1560 ed. of Chaucers 
Boeih. I. 198 b/2 They, .corven and renten my clothes. 

f b. With various extensions, as of keruen, Xo 
cut off ; to carve (a limb) from axlj one ; to carve 
asunder, in two, in or to pieces ; to carve fp. knight) 
^ his armour. Obs. 

ctooo i®LFRic Lev. viii. 20 His curfon Sone ram call to 
sticceon. c loaS O. E. Chron. an- 10x4 He cearf of heora 
handa mid heora nosa. xayj R. Glouc. (1810) 560 Sir Wiliam. 
Mautmuem Carf him of fet & honde* c X325 Chron. Eng. 
757 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 301 Hys legges hy corven of 
anon, 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 244 pe dede body ]>eCi] 
britten on four quarters com. 138* Wycljf xiv. x 

Wymmen with chijld of it ben eoruen out. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knts. y. iSsSTho washecorvenoutofhisharncys, ri4oo 
Desfr, Troy 9468 He karve hit of cleane. Ibid. 9832 He 
Wiles our knightes, kernes hom in sender, c'143^ Syr 
Genet. (Roxb.) 4223 Laces and striuges he kerue on twoo. 


' CABVB. ' 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 222 He carf hym asondre in the 
myddes. 

t < 5 . fg. Ohs. (with influence of other senses). 
ri23o Halt Meid. 17 peo j?at habbiS frara ham icoruen 
flesches lustes. 138 . Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 231 A 
sworde sharpe , . to kerve awey synne. c 1386 Chaucer 
Monkes T. 467 His estate fortune fro him carf. 
f d. intit or absol. Obs. 

axzz^ Alter. R. 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne pe spade ne 
dulue. .hwo kepte ham uorte holden? CX3X4 Guy Warm. 
(A.) 4066 Thai corwen purch liuer and purch lunge. <?x4oo 
Destr. Troy 6674 He . . Coi-ve euyn at the kyng with a kene 
sword. X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii, xi, Y ’ lyue f carueth 
through the centre. ^ 1513 Douglas Mneis xii. v. 217 Onto 
hys chyn the edge did carvin doun. 
t 2 . trans. To cleave (as by cutting). Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 1547 As a coltour in clay cerues 
po forces. ^:i374 Chaucer Age 21 No ship yit 

karf the wawes grene. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas n. xvii. (1554) 
56 a, A great hyl. . carf on twain, Not farre asi^e from the 
towne. 1604 T, Wright Passions v. § 2. 170 The filing of 
iron . . almost all men . . abhorre to heare . .for that the aire so 
earned, punisheth and fretteth the heart. 
i* 3 . a. To circumcise, b. To castrate (a cock). 
c 1420 Circumcision ( Twtdale's Vis. 86) The chylde was 
corve therwith. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxi.x. 252 Gene- 
rally of fowle the carued is better than the other, of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 280 
If they be once carued and made capons they crow no more. 
X678 Littleton Lat. Diet., To carve as cockrels are carved, 

4 . To cut (a way or passage). Also fig. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 The shippes . . carfe waie 
in the water. 1813 Byron Giaour xxxv, To such let others 
carve their way. 1856 Rkwe- Arct Exp. II. xxiii. 232 The 
axe was indispensable to carve our path through the hum- 
mocks. 1865 HorxAND Plain T. iii. 1x5 It is by work 
that man carves his way to that measure of power. 

II. To cut artistically or ornamentally. 

5 . trans. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, out of stone, in ivory, etc.) ; to 
make or shape artistically by cutting. 

axQoo Rood 66 (Gr.) Curfon hie Sset moldern of beorhtan 
stane. <:X420 Chron, Vilod. 292 He..carff welle ymagus 
and peynted bothe. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xl. 20 Morouer 
shal the ymage maker.. carue therout an ymage. 2:1700 
Dryden (J.) And carv’d in iv’ry such a maid so fair. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 1. viii, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 207 
Each column has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. 

b. 'Fo fashion (a material) into some shape by 
cutting, chiselling, or sculpturing. 

*535 Coverdale Wisd. xiii. 13 He carueth it [wood] dili- 
gently . . and . . fashioneth it after the similitude of a man. 
17.. Bentley (J.) Had Democrates really carved mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander the Great. 

6. To cut or engrave figures, either in relief or 
intaglio, on {in, into) a surface. 

c 1250 Gen. Ijr Ex. 2700 He carf in two gummes of pris Two 
likenesses, c 1386 Chaucer Milleres T. 132 Witn. Powles 
wyndowes corven on his schoo.s. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
219/1 Thistory of her was . . entayled & eoruen in the 
sepulcre. 154a Udall tr. Erasm. Apogh. 332 b, An other 
[chaire of estate] with whippes kerued in it.^ 1600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. HI. xi. 9 Carue on euery Tree, The faire, the chaste, 
and vnexpressiue shee. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. vi. (x8si) 
77 To carve into his flesh the mark of that strict and pure 
cov’nant. c 1800 Smrnxx Retrospect, Some idle hind Carves 
his rude name within a sapling’s rind. 1807 Wolfe Bur. 
Sir y. Moore viii, We carved not a line and we raised not a 
stone. 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, stone, etc.) with 
figures so cut on or in the surface. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1^5 Which [gate] that so wel 
corven wa& £’*394 P. PL Crede 161 J>e piieres weren.. 
queynteli i-coruen wip curiouse knottes, 1570 Levins 
Manip, ^4/21 To carve wood, insculpere. 16x1 Bible 
1 Kings VI. 29 Hee carued all the walles of the house round 
about with carued figures of Chembims. 1698 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. H, 632 Nor Box .. smooth-grained .. which curious 
Hands may kerve. 1703 Maundrell foum., Jerus. {xTgz) 
77 Carv'd in such a manner, as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot.^ 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art 138 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. 1875 Longf. Masq. Pandora v, Yon 
oaken chest, carven with figures. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^FL 
H. 84 Sarcophagi carved with old Christian emblems. 

7 . intr. ox absol. To cut figures or designs; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver’s art. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 12 b, Kaman the stone . . is easie 
to be engrauen and carued in. 1591 Harington Orl. P'nr. 
H. xxxih, He that carves and drawes with equall praise, 
184X -4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. i/|7 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted. *858 
Gladstone Homer L 14 Where other poets sketch, Homer 
draws ; and where they draw he carves, 

III. 8. intr. To cut up meat at table, f To 
carve to : to serve, ‘help ’ (any one at a meal). 

a 1300 K. Horn. 233 Tech him. .Biuore me to kerue, And 
of the cupe seme, c 1386 Chaucer ProL 100 He . . carf bifora 
his fader at the table. 1484 Caxton Chyualry 17 Euery 
man that wylle come to knyghthode hytn behoueth to lerne 
in his yougthe to kerue at the table. <5:1530 Ld. Berners 
Artk. Lyt, Bryt (1814) 283 There Gouernar carued to the 
lady ryght goodly with his knyfe. 1625 Sanderson Serm. 
(i68i) I. 133 Give them from your own, but do not carve 
them from another’s trencher. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. in. v. 
(*675) *S2 Upon his being Carv'd to at a Feast. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver ii. iii. 122 A bit of meat . . out of which I carved 
for myself. 1751 Chesterf, Lett ccxi, A man who tells 
you gravely that he cannot carve. x85 B Q. Victoria Life 
HiM, 148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 

D. trans. e. g. To carve a fotvl, a joint, etc. 

C XSZ9 Frith Antith. (1829) 301 Men to carve his [Pope’s| 
morsels. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado v. i. 157 A calues head 


CABVE, 
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CABY, 


and a Capon, tlie which if I doe not carue most curiously, 
say my knife's naught, ci6n Chapman Iliad ix. (R.) Till 
I had. .(^rued thee tendrest meate. i86s Trollope Belton 
Est. xxiv. 286 Captain Aylmer, .would have carved the 
roast fowl with much more skill. 

9 . Ar. a. intr. To help or serve (oneself or ! 
others) at one’s own discretion, to do at one’s ; 
pleasure, indulge oneself. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, 1. Hi. 20 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Carue for himselfe. s6o2 Warner All. Eng, 
IX. li. (1612) 232 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people . . vnto their owne Affections earn’d. 1633 
Bp. Mall Hard Texts 581 /i’hey shall carve themselves of 
your punishment, and their owne advancement at their 
pleasure. 16^9 — ■ Cases Consc, h. x. (1654) 159 Thus to 
carve himselfe of Justice, is .. to violate lawfull authority. 
1691 Locke Money 1727 11 . 35 When some common 
and great Distress, .emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed Force. 

tb. tram. To apportion at discretion, to assign 
as one’s portion or lot, to take at one’s pleasure. 

1578 Banister Hzst, Man iv. 51 Be sapient therfore 
Reader, .not captious in earning a fault. 1650 Hobbes He 
Corp, Pol. 35 Where every man carveth out his own right, 
it hath the same effect, as if there were no right at alL 
x_66z Fuller Worthies (1840) I. iv. 18 Carving a good por- 
tion of honour to themselves. 174a Middleton Cicero I. r. 
33 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 17SS Young 
Centaur ii. (1737) IV. 159 God’s promises are better than 
anything we can carve for ourselves. 

10 . To cut Up or subdivide. 

1711 Shaftesb. Characi. ^1737) III. 112 Our second head 
we shou'd again subdivide into firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. 1818 Cruise Digrest. VI. 379 The testator . . has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . I. 25 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
187s SruBBs CVwif, Hist. 1 . v. 97 The Country was carved 
into equal districts. 

11 . The alliterative phrase cut and carve goes 
back to tbe 14th c. when the two words were 
equivalent, and cut was beginning to take the 
place of carve : it is st ill used, though mostly Jig., 
and prob. carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some of the extant senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. v. Ixiv, (1495I 181 The 
skynne is callyd cutis in latyn, for it.. is ofte kytte and 
coruen. Hid. xvii. cii. 667 Bowes of mirra ben kerue and 
kytte and slytte. CX400 Rom. Rose 1887 This arwe was 
kene grounde, As ony rasour that is founde, To kutte and 
kerve. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Hivinitie ii, Which with 
the edge of wit they cut and carve. 1799 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre' sShtd. Nat. (ed. 2) I. Introd. 8 Mr. L. T. Rede. . 
proceeds to cut and carve me down into, .a careful abridge- 
ment. x8x2 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xix. 72 To 
the last he’d cut and carve. 

12 . To cat've out : a. (in Legal lang.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 21 To carue out his whole 
maintenance out of their estates. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
IL 107 The fee-simple, .is generally vested and resides in 
some person or other ; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § 2. 215 The 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
expression of the lawyers, ‘carved out of’, that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and different from it. 1879 Castle 
Law Rating 66 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his occupation. x88s Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 255 A lease 
..carved out of a terra created by a lease of the 27th of 
June, 1797. 

b. tramf. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 

I and 4 .) 

160S Shaks. Mach. j. il 19 Braue Macbeth - . with his 
brandisht Steele . . earn'd out his passage. 1695 Black- 
more Pr. A rih. vn, 579 The valiant . . carve out to 
themselves propitious Fate. 17x6-7 Bentley Serm. xi. 
^4 Carving out his own satisfaction in every object of 
Desire. 18^ Freeman Norm. Conq. <1876) I. vi. 465 Roger 
now sought to carve out a dominion for himself. 1^4 
Blackie SelTCulL 77 Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. 1873 Mc Laren Serm. Ser. 11. viii, 144 
No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords. 

^\^. Jig. (with reference to speech) Schmidt sug- 
gests ‘ To show great courtesy and affability Obs. 

Shaks. L. L. L, v, il 323 He can carue too, and 
Kspe : Why this is he That kist away his hand in courtesie. 
Merry W. i. iii 49 Shee discourses: shee carues; 
she giues theleere of inuitation, 

Carrey sk^ [f. the vb.] An act or stroke of 
.Carving., , SeenlsO'' C aef. 

Mod. Give It a carve. 

Carve, erroneous spelling of Caebb ploughland, 
Ca^tnred (kaivd, -ed),///. a. [f. Carve v. + 
-ID I.] Cut, sculptured, engraved; see the vb. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. {W. de W. 1531) 192 b^ No kerned ne 
grauen ydoll. 2393 Shaks. Rich. //, in. iii, 152 A payre of 
Carued Saints. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixxiv. 6 They breake downe 
the carued work© thereof. i66a Fuller Worthies {1840) 
HI. x88 The carved chapel of Wainscot 1822 Procter 
(B. Cornwall) Flood of Tkess. ii. 102 Phidias — whose 
carved thoughts Threw beauty o'er the years of Pericles, 
1870 Bryant Iliad I. m. 100 At rest on his carved couch. 

h. JVaut. High-carved \ = htgh-cargued\ 

see Caeoded, and Carving. 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (i7oi.) W4/1 The 
difference in the Built of Ships, betwixt a flush Deck and 
high Carv’d. X667 Land. Gaz. No. X70/4 Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved ships. 

Carrel (ka-rvel). Naut. Forms: 5 icervel, 
-ylej 5 cartiyll, 5 -7 carvell, 6 eamile, kamell, 


6-7 carvill, 7 carvile, -eile, karval, 6-7, 9 car- 
vel ; see also Caravel, [a. OF. caruelle, kirvelle 
(i6th c. in Littre) : see CaRxVVEL. Carvel was the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th c., and still 
continues to be so, so far as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb, carvel-btdlt, etc.] 

The ordinary name from the 15th to the 17th c., 
of a somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, but also mentioned as 
French and English. (Rarely mentioned after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usually 
written fumw/, ^iX.ocxno^.'^ .caravelle, Vg^.caravela.) 

1462 Rep. Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett. II. 93 In to 
Scotland ward in a kervyle of Depe. 1494 Fabyan vn. 447 
Of y® Englyshe men. .ii. barkys, and a caruyll : thewhiche 
thre small shyppys escaped by theyr delyuer Saylynge. 
1313 Douglas Mneis viii. ii. 61 The payntit carvellis fleting 
throu the flude. 1573 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 Hoouiids 
harroing after [the deer], az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1590 Greene B'r. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Alexandria drugs, Fetch’d by carvels /rom 
j®gypt’s richest streights. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. viii. 11. 729 
Thus Columbus is set forth with three Caruels at the 
King’s charges. 1622 Hey lin Costnogr. iv. (1682) 29 An in- 
finite number of karvals and small Boats. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman’s Gram. ix. 40 A Caruell whose sailes stand like a 
I paire of Tailers sheeres. 1631 Heywood Fair Maid of W . 

I. IV. i. Wks. 1874 II, 313 It did me good To see the Spanish 
Carveile vaile her top Vnto my Maiden Flag. 1686 Loud. 
Gaz. No, 2201/1 Besides . . they have 9 or 10 Carvels or 
small Frigats, from 18 to 6 Guns. 1830 James Damley 
XXXV. 154 From the biggest man-of-war to the meanest 
carvel. 1854 H. Miller Sck. ^ Sekm. iii. (1857) 42 All sorts 
of barques and carvels, .correctly drawn on the slate. 

t 2 . a. The Paper Nautilus or Argonaut, b. 
The floating mollusc lanthina. c. A jelly-fish 
(Afedusa). Obs. 

1657 R. Ligon Barhetdoes 6 This little Fish, the Carvill, 
ri.seth to the top of the sea. .and there, .raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his voyage. 1688 J. Clayton Virginia in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 783 In the Sea I saw many little things which 
the Seamen call Carvels.. they Swim like a small Sheeps 
Bladder above the Water, downwards there are long Fibrous 
Strings, some whereof I have found near half a 3’'ard long. 
1^0 J, Banister Virginia ibid. 671 The Nautilus or Carvil 
(as the Sailors call it). [1707 Sloane Jamaica L 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern Latitude, I first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.] 

3 . Comb, carvel-built, (JVaut.) applied to a 
vessel * the planks of which are all flush and 
smooth, the edges laid close to each other . . in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap each other* (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.), So 
carvel-planked a., carvel-work. 

1678 Phillips [erroneously] Camel-work, the building of 
ships first with their 'Timbers, and after bring on their 
planks. 17^ Capt. Miller in Nicolas JDisf Nelson VII. 
clix, The pains I had taken to get carver-built boats. 1805 
Mariner’s Diet., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the common method of planking vessels by 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking them to 
make them water tight. 1839 M^'Clintock PPy. Foxii^ix) 
249 She had been originally ‘carvel* built 18^ R. C. 
Leslie Sea-painter’s Log xi. 252 The heavy carvel-planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 

Carveu (ka*iv*n),///. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
Carve v. : in ME. corven ; carven occurs in 16th c., 
but its present use is a 19th c. revival, orig. poetical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose.] = Carved. 

1530 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 336 Of arte he had J?® 
maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
IL xi, The corae knottes. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xix. 114 
Graued werk or coraun werk. 1528 More Heresyes 1. 
Wks. 1 17/2 Hys yraage painted or caruen. 1820 Keats St. 
Agnes xxiv, Garland^ with carven imageries. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh rv. 1004 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 Dowden Southey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

CaSTVeiie (ka*jtvfn). Chem. A hydro-carbon 
Cio Hie found in oil of Caraway. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 578 Carvene boils at 343®, 

Carver (ka*iv9i). [f. Carve v . + -er i.j 

1 . gen. One who carves or cuts. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. 1398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. v. xx, <1495) 123 
Of the teeth some ben keruers. j&>3 Bacon Adv. Learn- 
ing (1873) 56 A carver or a divider of cummin seed. 

2 . Spec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor : most frequently (when not otherwise 
qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knis. T. 1041 Ne portreyour, ne kerver of 
ymages. 1495 Act xx Hen, VII, xxii f 1 A Freemason . . 
Tyler, Plommer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. 1589 Pur- 
TENHAM JSng. Poesie (Arb.) 3x1 The painter or keruers craft. 
1605 TryallChev. iv. L in Bulien O. PL III. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape . . iu white alabaster. W54 
Dodsley Agric. n. (R.) Smooth linden best obeys The 
carver’s chissel. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hax^er. Z840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Death xvii, Its foreman, a carver and gilder, 
t b. attrik (A tree) used for carving. 

1390 Spenser F . Q . i, l 9 The carver holme, the maple 
seldom inly sound. 

3 . One who carves at table. 

x43a-3o tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. Whom the kynges 
kerver hurte score, a 1430 in Eng. Gi^{x%qS) 446 To here 
his swerd & be his keruere tofore him. 1509-10 Act x 
Hen. VIII, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers Carvouts and Sewers; 
1670 Lassels Voy, Italy 1 . x 6 Sev^al carvers cut all 


the meat at a side table. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. First 

Carver, and Brother to the Empress. Mod. An expert 
carver. 

b. A carving knife, A pair of cai'vers ; a carv- 
ing knife and fork. 

1840 Thackeray Catherine ii. You had got the carver out 
of her hand. 

f 4:- Jig. One who assigns any one his ‘ portion *. 
f To be om's own carver ; to take or choose for 
oneself at one’s own discretion. Obs. 

1379 Lyly Euplmes (Arb.) 53 In this poynte I meane not 
to be mine owne earner. 1598 — Moth. Bombie (HalHw.) 
Neither father nor mother, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husband, 1383 Babington Commafidm. 343 
That everie souldier should be his ovrae carver and take 
what he can get. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. PVorld v. v. § 7. 1 L 
59s Plainly told them, that the Romans would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thought good. 1643 Bp. 
Mall Con tent at ion 39 Wee are ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made u.s, knows what is fit for us. « 1714 Abp. J. 
Sharp Serm. I. i. (R.) Pie himself, w^ere he to be the carver 
of his fortunes . . would chuse for himself. 1797 Holcroft 
Siolberg’s Trav. li. (ed. 2) 250 Peter . . has . . been the carver 
of his own fortune. 

Ca*rversM;^« [see -ship.] The office of 
carver (to the king). 

1830 Nicolas in Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz, York 192/1 He 
was. .protected in the enjoyment of the carvership. 

CaTvery. nonce-wd. [see -eey.] a. Meat to 
be carved, b. Carved or sculptured work, 

1839 New Monthly Mag. IN. X29 The tin was lifted from 
his share of the carvery. 1845 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides 
(1877) 23 O' ercanopied with perforated carvery. 

Garvey, -vie, var. of Sc. Carvy. 

Carving (ka*ivig), vbl. sk [f. Carve v.J 

1. I'he action of the verb Carve, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vh., cannng is now usually restricted 

to work in wood, ivory, etc., sculpture being used of work 
in stone, and chasing of work in metal. 

<2x223 After, R. 344 Of keorfunge, oSer of hurtunge. 
a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. H om. 207 In urabe keoruunge. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 264 Kervynge of mete. 1330 Elvot 
Gov.l viii, He shulde be . . enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. i. 26 Caruing and painting 
are the giftes of God. <21613 Overbury Ckarac., Very 
woman. Her wrie little finger bewraies carving, X64X 
Milton Ch. Govt. (1851) 118 To say Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and partly of mans own carving. 1768 
Priv. Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. i^r-4 Emerson Ess,, Hist, 
Wks. L 5 The value which is given to wood by carving. 

2 . Carved work ; a canned figure or design. 

c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 1302 More to tellen . . Nc of 
compasses ne of kervynges. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Sion i, Wood, .embellished with flowers and carvings. 1826 
Scott Woodst, i, The carving on the reading-desk, 1867 
Lady Herbert Impress, Spain 20 The choir . . is very rich 
in carving. 

3 . Naut. High-carving \ see Carved b. 

a 1642 Monson Naval Tracis (Churchill) HI, 322/x A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull high built, 
has a great advantage of a galley, .if she [sc, the galley] be 
desperately forced to board the same ship, she will not 
he able to enter her, in respect of her heighth and high, 
carving. 

4 . attrih. and in comb., as earving-board, -fork, 
-knife, -machine, -machinery, -table, -tool, etc. 

£'X450 Bk. Curiasye 673 in Babees Bk., Two kerusmg 
knyfes. 1303 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 96 A 
payre of carving knyves. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks y\\. 
§ 3 Shoemakers, .make use 01 it [sallow] for their Carving- 
boards. 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1332/4, 1 silver carving fork. 
1680 Ibid. No. 14^/4 A great Carving Spoon. 1875 Ure 
Hid, Arts 1 . 739 The most perfect carving machine., made 
for strictly artistic works. Ibid. The carving machinery 
. .invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1845. 

Ca'irvingy ///• ti. [f. as prec. + -ing ^ j That 
carves or cuts ; cutting, sharp. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 212 Scherpe & keoruinde wordes. c 1400 
Hestr. Troy 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lydg, 
Pylgr. Sowle m. i. (1483) 50 Sharp keruyng rasours. 

•f CCblTVist. Ohs, Falconry. A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age to be carried on the fist. 

1677 N. (Jox Gent. Recreat. n. (1706) 21 The fourth [Falcon] 
is termed Murzarolt (the latest term is Carvlst, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they are so called January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and till the middle of May, during 
which time they must be kept on the Fist. 1704 Worudge 
Did. Rust, et Urb. s.v. X720-1800 in Bailey. 

Carvy (ka*ivi). Also 7 carvi, 7- carvie, 9 
carvey. Sc. form of Carbawat, esp. (in //.) in 
sense 2, small confections containing cairaway 
seeds. 

<2x648 Digby Closet Open.{x6qx) 149 If you shew a few 
carvi comfits on the top, it will not be amiss, 1689 A. Hay 
tr- St. Germain’s R. Physic 58 (Jam.) Seeds of the four 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annise, Carvie, Cumin, Fennel. 180a 
I Agric. Sura. Peebles 397 (Jam.) A small handful of camo- 
mile flowers, two tea-spoonfuls of anise-seeds, and as much 
carvey-seeds. 1820 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 14 (Jam.) She had 
preserved, since the great tea-drinking . . the remainder of the 
two ounces of carvey, bought for that memorable occasion. 

Carway, obs, form of Caraway. 
Carwhichet, -witehet, var. Carbiwitchbt. ■ 
Cairwi'dgaon. ? = Carbiwitchet. 

<2x626 Middleton Mayor ofQueenh.^. i, 2 nd Player.Tht 
Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon, Simon. Hty- 
day 1 what names are these? 2 nd. PI. New names of late. 

t Cary. Ohs. Some textile fabric. Cf. Care sh.% 
rx394 P. PL Credo 422 His cote was of a cloute pat c^ 
y-called. 
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Caryatid (kseriiaslid). ArcA. PI. •usually in L. I 
form caryatides ; also caryatids, and [erron.) 

8 careatides, 9 caryatid©, [ad. L. caryatid^es, 

a. Gr. mpvdrtSes, pi. of Carydtis, Kapvans a 
priestess of Artemis at Caryae {Kapvai a village in 
Laconia), also a female figure as below.] 

A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature. Also attrib.^ as in caryatid Jigttres. 

1563 Shuts Archii, Biija, Ymages, figured like ■women, . 
named Cariatides. . for pillers. 1679 Confinement^ a Poem 9 
Alas, the Order solely is, That of the captiv’d Cariatides. 
1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece {iZizs) II, 86 The entablature 
is supported by women, called caryatides. The Greeks . . 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the common 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity the 
women, whom they compelled to retain their dress ..in a 
state of servitude. 1804 Ann. JRez).!!. 351 To place like 
caryatids our perfection in our supportance. 1844 Disraeli 
Conms;shy vii. viii, 275 Caryatides carved in dark oak. *846 
Ellis Elgin Mark 11 . 39 Caryatid figures. 1847 Tenny- 
son Prim. IV. 183 Two great statues, Art And Science, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Carya'tidal, Caryatide*an, Caryati'dlc 
adjs., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

Genii. Mag. III. 192/2 Cariatidal statues. 1865 E. 
C. (Layton Cruel Fort. 1 . 143 Caryatidean attitudes. aSSi 
O’Donovan Merv Oasis xxxvii. (1882) 11 . 126 Caryatidic 
aTOcndages of the architecture of my residence. 

Carycke, earyk(e, obs. ff. Caueack. 

Caryen, caryne, ea^on, obs. ff. Caeeion. 

(karsifinsit). Min. [f. Gr. mpiiv-oi 
nut-brown.] A lead-manganese-calcium arsenate. 
1887 Dana Man, Min. 234. 

CaryopkyllaceOTLS (kseiritjfiltf^i-Jiss), a. Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. Caryophyllacem^ f. caryophyllus (ad. 
Gr. mpvbfpvKKov^ the clove-pink.] 

a. Belonging to the N.O, Caryophyllacese., b. 
Applied to a corolla having five petals with long 
claws, as in the clove-pink. 

183s LiNDLF,Y/«frtf'<£ Boi. {1848) I- 335 A caryophyllaceous 
[corolla] has long, narrow, distant claws. 

t Caiyo-pEyllate, 2'. Ohs.-^ [f. as prec.+ 
-ATE.] To flavour with cloves. Hence Caryo- 
phyllated ///, a. 

1641 French Distill, iv. (1651) 99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllated. 

Catryopkyileons, a. Bot. «Cabyophtlla- 
cmm, a. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau^s Bot. xix. 272 Caryophylleous 
plants. 

}iCary<msis(kaerip*psis). Bot. Pl.-ides (-idJz). 
[mod*L., fTGr. Kdpv-ov nut + appearance.] A 
smallone-seededdryindehiscentfmitjwhosepericarp 
adheres to the seed throughout so as to form one 
body with it, as in wheat and other kinds of com. 

iSsp Lindley Nat Syst Bot. 6 Dry nuts or caiyopsides. 
187a Ouver Elem. Bot. 11. 278 In Barley and Oats, the 
pale, or the pale and flowering glume, adhere to the cary- 
opsis, after the time of flowering. 

Cas, obs. form of Case sb. 
f Cas* ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Ellesmere and two other MSS. 
have tas heap.) 

c X386 Chaucer JfCnts. T. 147 (Harl., Corpus, Petw, 
Lansd.) To ranssake in the cjaasofke bodies dede [so 11 . 151 
162 J ^re Bari, has chaas]. 

Ca. Sa, (ka sa). Law. The usual abbreviation 
efi capias ad satisfaciendum (see Capias). 

1796 J. Anstby PieadePs G. (1803) 70 [He] conceives that 
Ca Sa*s are vexatious. And shudders at a Fieri facias. 
1864 Daily Tel. 30 Aug., The bankrupt had not only been 
arrested on a ca. sa. but on a capias, and the proper course 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. tZB^Duhlin 
Univ. Mag. L 562 IVe got a ca. sa. against you, Captain. 

Oasakene, obs. form of Cassakin. 

Casal (k^i'sal), a. [f, Cask + -aIi.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. 

x83jj. J.^ M. M«Culloch Eng. Gram. 57 noie^ The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive. 

II Casal, casale. [It. casaky f. casa house.] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

XS06 Guylfordb Pilgr. (1851) 56 We landed .. and wente 
to.suche casaleS'.as we 'founde, and xefresshed us. ■ x8*o 
CoLERiDCfE Friend. (1818) III. 325c A venerable old man, 
■.belonging to one- of the distant casals.' i834'F,,.F, Head 
Bubbles 0/ Brumen rw People who had come from the 
most remote casals [in 'Malta] to see" -the execution", 
Casaiiaat('e, o bs, form of Casescatb. 

. Casamiartar, var. Cassumorae a medical root. 

, t CasaM. Ohs. - 'Casirgs. . 

*4^ Pynsom Promp. Partf.f Casard netes do,nge [igid W. 
boMfum. 

, Casaraep, casava; .see Cass-* 
t Obs. A term of reproach (addressed 

'in places quoted" to Mary Magdalene). 

c X440 York Mysf. xxxiv. 194' Go home, "casbalde' with 
clowte, C1450 Towneley' Myst '213 Go home, thou "cas- 
.bald, with that clowte. ■. ■ 

Cascabel (ka-skabel). Forms: 7 cashable, 
caaa<sabel(l,."'9.cascabl0, 7- casoabel [a. Sp. 
cascabei little round 'bell, child^s rattle, rattlesnake.; 
which has been conjectured to ' be connected' with 
L, smheiium a 'kind' of castanet played -with the 
foot : see Diez,] ■ ■ 


1 . Gunnery. Formerly the knob or pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon ; now the whole rear part 
behind the base ring, including knob and base. 

1639 R. "WuR-D Animadv. Warre 129 The Center of the 
pummell or Cashable of the Peece. 1672 W, P. Compl. 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 1795 Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 
439 A circular cavity . . to receive the cascabei of the gun. 
t797 Rumford ibid. LXXXVII. 240 A cannon of metal - . 
placed vertically upon its cascabei. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
9 Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and touchhole. 1864 
Daily Tel. 25 May, The knob of the cascable. 
t b. called also cascabei deck. Obs, 

1669 S. Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xi. 48 (On engraving 
M a Gun) Casacabell deck. 1706 Phillips. Cascabei^ the 
Pummel or hindermost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun, by some called the Cascabel-deck. 
j| 2 . A rattle-snake ,* also its rattle. [Sp.] 

1760-72 tr. yuan ^ Ullods Voy, S. Amem I. vii. 60 The 
cascabei or rattle-snake, .at the end of its tail is the cascabei 
or rattle. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. iy. 152 
The Cascabei, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Ca«scade (kassk^**d), sb. Also 7 eascata, cas- 
cate, caskade. [a. F. cascade^ ad. It. cascata fall, 
f. cascare to fall ; see -adb.] 

1 - A waterfall, a. Usually, a small waterfall *, 
esp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct., Divers springs of water, arti- 
ficial Cascades. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy ii. 315 The foun- 
tains, the Cascaiets, the Grottos, the Girandolas, and the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 1 . 1 1 
The underwork of an artificial cascade. x8o8 Pike Sotirces 
Missies, i. App, 50 Springs which form small cascades as 
they tumble over the cliffs. 1873 <>. C. Davies Mount, and 
Mere xiii. loi For a quarter of a mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades, 

t b. Formerly in a wider sense. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 21:51 On this side of the Cascata’s 
of the Nile. Ray loum. E070 C. 105 A great Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene- 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 1 . 99 Great spouts or caskades of water. 1718 Rowe 
Ode King's Birik-D. vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2. transf and fig. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 2. 20 The ice cascade. 1869 
Phillips Vesuv. iii. 70 Forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade [of red-hot ashes, etc.], 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. P. 389 Anti-social force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules. 

b. A pyrotechnic device imitating a fall of water. 

c. A loose wavy fall or ruffle of lace, etc. 

1882 World ai June 18/1 [The jacket] had a sailor collar 
. .and cascade of lace down the front. 1885 New York 
Weekly Sun 13 May 6/5 Morning dresses.. are made dressy 
with profuse use of ribbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

d. Electr. Charge by cascade: a method of 
charging a series of insulated Leyden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the first with the knob 
of the next, and so on; the last outer coating being 
connected with the ground. 

1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 89 Called the charge by cascade. 

3 . Comb., as cascade-garden. 

a 1667 Cowley Greatness (1684) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or Cascade-Gardens. 

Cascade (ksesk^^d), v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To fall or pour in a cascade. 

1702 S. P[arker] tr. TulWs De Ftnihus 70 Wines. .Cas- 
kading from a mi^ty Goblet. 1732-48 De Foe, &c. Tour 
Gt, Brit. II- 218 (D.) In the middle of a large octagon piece 
of water stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for a Jet- 
d'-Eau to cascade from the top of it. 1791 Smeaton Edy-- 
stone L. § 100 The waves cascade through this gap. 1830 
Lykll Princ. Geol. (1875) II. ii. xxvi. 34 A much more 
copious stream of melted matter, had cascaded down the 
same height and overflowed the plain below. »88o Miss 
Bird ya/anl, 123 A vigorous mountain torrent cascading 
its way between rocky walls. 

b. transf. (Cf. Cascade sh. 2 c.) 

*86x Thackeray Philip xix. 258 Who wore a large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist-coat. 

C. vulgar. To vomit. ? Obs. 

[X571 Smollett Humph. CL III. 4 Oct. iii. She cascaded 
in his urn.] 1805 Naval Chron. XV. 35 , 1 had cascaded two 
or three times. X847 ” 7 ® Halliwell, Cascade, to vomit. 
Var. dud. [Webster says ; Colloq. or vulgar in Amer.] 

2 . trans. To pour, like a cascade, nonce-use. 

? X796 Coleridge Lett jErf/xV* (1884) 21 The Monthly 
has caiaracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it. 

Hence Casca’ding vhl. sb. 

X79X Smeaton Edystone L* § 100 The cascading of the 
water through the gully before mentioned. 

t Cascaa. [a, obs. F. cascamll (See quots.) 
X696 Phillips, Cascans, in Fortification, Wells digg’d to 
clear the Mines from Water. X704J, Harris Lex Teckn., 
Cascam. .is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is 
convey’d, to give Air to the Enemies Mine. xjzt-tZoQ m 
Bailey. 

11 Cascaara (ka*skara). [Sp. cdscara bark.] A 
bark canoe (in Spanish America). 

1882 Atketmum 4 Feh. 155/2 Birch-bark canoes, dug- 
outs, cedar canoes, balsas, woodskins, and cascaras. 
Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 The ca^cara of the Caripuna. . or the 
coracle of the Mandi^s and the Welsh, 

Cascazilla (kaeskM-Ia). [a. Sp. cascarillay 
dim. of cascara rind, bark. In F. cascarille .1 The 
bitter aromatic bark of the plant Croton eleuteriay 
used as a tonic. Also called cascarilla bark. 


x686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2186/1, 200 thousa'nd pounds of the 
Bark of Trees, called Cascarilla. X759 B, Stillingfl. tr. 
Beyerstein's Physic in Misc. Tracts (1762) 210 They use the 
cascarilla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver- 
ings. x826 Good Bk. Nat. (3834) 1 . 191 The cascarilla 
balk and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in 
some part or other. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 234. 

Hence Cascarillin, a bitter substance (C12 Hjs O^) 
obtained from cascarilla bark. 

X875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 83 Cascarillin, a neutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. 

f Casceis. Sc, Obs. Some article of attire. 
tSiB Invent (1835) 231 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pasmentit 
with silvir. 

f CascMelawis. Sc. pi. Obs. Alsocasche- 
lawes. 

[Cosmo Sketches 0/ Early Sc. Hist compares 

lavis=~(pz.&\. glas’lamh handcuff; this has suggested the 
possibility of formation from Oz-tl. caisg (kafk) restrain 4 - 
(lav) hand, or that the derivation includes cas foot 
(genitive coise, k<7‘J<^) and lamh. But these are merely con- 
jectures. The torture, however, appears to have been allied 
to that called ‘ the three smalls,’ in Gaelic folk-lore.] 

An instrument of torture, said to have been in- 
vented by the * Master of Orkney V in 1596. Its 
action appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 
gether the body and limbs of the victim, and hold 
him in this cramped position. 

(An unlucky ‘shot’ at a derivation, hazarded by Dr. 
Jamieson [* It might he deduced from Teut. kausse, kousse 
(Fr. chausse) a stocking, and laww tepidus q. the warm 
hose’], although absolutely pre-scientific and worthless, is 
the sole foundation for the imaginary description of this 
‘ frightful machine adopted by hlr. Lecky, Hist. Rat (3865) 

I. 142. The assumption that it was in legal use is equally 
baseless ; all the references are to legal proceedings against 
those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

1596 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. ii. 375 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the space of fourtie-aucht houris, compellit 
to mak the said pretendit Confessioune. Ibid. I. 376 He 
being kepit in the caschielawis ellewin dayis and ellewin 
nychtis ; tuyise in the day, be the space of fourtene dayis, 
callit in the buites. [1607 Indictment of Master of Orkney 
in Sc. Acts (18x6) IV. 396/2 Novo et inusitato crudelitatis 
tormento a se invento vulgo lie caschelawes.] 1599 Oct.) 
Regr. of Privy Council 0/ Scotl. VI. 49 Without ony offens 
or fault committit be him [he] patt him to tortour in ane 
instrument nameit the caschielawis, and held him thairin 
the space of twa houris, drawing his body, nek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the boundis of ane span. 

II Caschronx (ka‘sxrt>m). Also cascrome, 
-croim, casschron, [(^ael. cas foot, crom, chrom, 
crooked.] An instrument of tillage formerly used in 
the Scottish Highlands, called also * foot-plough 
x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. 513 Thecascroim or crooked spade is 
almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants 
in labouring the ground. 18^ J. Walker Hist Hebrides 
4- Highl. Scot, I. 370 The cascrome, or crook made. 1824 
M'’Culloch Higkl. 4- W. I si. Scotl. IV, 297 Dugald who 
drives at the Cfaschrom. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 375 
An instrument called the cas-chrom — literally the * crooked- 
foot ’ . . was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

II Casco. [Sp. casco hull, hulk.] a. The hull 
of a ship. b. A kind of boat used at Manila in 
lading and unlading ships. 

*755 Magens Insurances II. 211 Upon the Casco as it is 
call’d or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (k^Js)j sb^- Forms : 3-5 cas, (4 cais, 
caice, eass), 4-5 caas, caace, 4-6 cace, kaoe, 6 
Sc. caice, 4- case. [ME. cas, caas, a. OF. cas in 
same sense L. cdsu-s, cassu-s fall, chance, occur- 
rence, case, f. stem cas- of cadPre to fall.] 

1 1 . A thing that befalls or happens to any one ; 
an event, occurrence, hap, or chance. 

a 122$ Ancr, R. 340 Swuch cas and swuch auenture biti- 
meS to summe monne. X297 F. Glouc. (38101 24 par fore 
me clepude pat Water po Homber. .for pe cas pat Homber 
. . per ynne a-dreynt was. c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 1698 In 
lasse while pan pat was Might falle mani wonder cas. 1373 
Barbour Bruce in. 592 The Erie off the leuenax was, I can 
nocht tell aow throw quhat cass, Lewyt behynd. <rx384 
Chaucer H. Fame, 254 How Eneas tolde Dido every caas 
That hym was tyd upon the see. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. f 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 38 For doute of sodeyn Casys, which 
mowe fal to hym, Spenser F. Q, i. be. 26, I you 
I recount a ruefull cace. 

t b. A deed, a thing. Obs. 

xa97 R. Glouc. (1810) 282 pys gode kyng and he dude pys 
gode cas. c 1340 Cursor M. 1497 (Fairf.) Quen caym had 
done pat sari cas [G. & T. dede, C. plight], exssa Ld. 
Berners if clxiv. (1883) 646 Such a kyng traytoure that 
bathe done suche a case [ed, x6oi deedej 

* 1 * 2 . Chance, hazard, hap. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 24 Case fell, pat this Kyng Was with 
siknes of-sought. 1373 Barbour Bruce ii. 24 He tauld hys 
brodyr halyly . . how he chapyt wes throw cass, c 1440 
Geeta Rom. ML 230 (Hark MS.) Fel cas, that ther was a 
kny^t namid andronicus. 1483 Caxton Leg, 237/3 
And thus by caase of fortune,. she toke the body of the 
prothomartir. 

f b. Chiefly in phrases ; by {be, bl) case, of case, 
on, upon case = perchance, perhaps ’ ; so Pebcase. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1810^ i4oGorlois, erl ofCornewail, perforp 
com hi cas. c 1340 Ayenh, 70 And be cas hit is pet Salomon 
zayp, CX37S ? Barbour St. Andreas 249 Syne eftirhapnyt 
of case. 1387 llR-ExmKHigden (Rolls) I. 13 On cas 'iforsan\ 
despised of envious men and proude. c X4210 Chron. Vilod. 
220 Upon a day hit fell by case. 13x3 Douglas Mneis i. 
vi. 99 The sebippis that on caice war redy thair. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus i. 692 In argument I and that gentill 
man Fell heir on case. 
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3. An instance or example of the occurrence or 
existence of a thing (fact, circumstance, etc.). 

ax'^oo Cursor M. 26679 In j^at case man most nede seen 
quani wit lie did |>at foli. c 1340 Ayenb. 42 pet hi ham loki 
uram pise zenne me pri cas. 0x400 Apol. LoU. 79 In pis 
cas he schai not be cursid. C1449 Pecock Repr. 243 In 
manye Caasis. 1581 Marbeck Bk, Notes case shall 
bee this : My . . neighbour . . is so oppressed with povertie, 
that he is not able to paie. 1651 PXobbes Leviath. m, xH. 
265 In a certain case that rarely happens. 1769 yunius 
Lett, xvi. 70 Some case or cases, strictly in point, must be 
produced. 1872 Helps Aumi. <§• Mast. i. u375) 15 The 
most recent case within my knowledge. 

4. llte case'. The actual state or position of 
matters ; the fact. It is not the case : it is not the 
fact, it is not what actually is or happens. 

c 1:400 Destr. Troy 12025 Euen the couenand to kepe, 
as j?e cas was, pat bertat hom pe toun. 1463 Btory IVilts 
(1850) 29, I wil the seid iiji'. iiijcjf. go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth. Bacon (J.) Here was the 

case; an army of English, wasted and tired with a long 
winter's siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves - . fresh and in vigour. 1650 Jer. Taylor 
Holy Living \}.) He hath no need to use them, as the case 
now stands. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. i. 4 This is the case 
not only with men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life 11. vii. 8 The case 
with me is the reverse. i838 Sir L. W. Cave in Law Tunes 
Rep. IjII. 627/2 A shorty consideration of the different sec- 
tions will show that this is not the case. 

b. A State of matters relating to a particular 
person or thing. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withoute 
reson is and was. a 1586 Sidney g ,) Well do I find each 
man most wise in his own case. 16S0 Burnet Roch- 
ester (1692) 30 What sense this noble Lord had of their Case 
when he came at last seriously to reflect upon his own. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 108 ir 7 Will Wimble's is the Case 
ot many a younger Brother of a great Family. 1726 Gay 
Fablesy Hare ^ many Friends 41 And when a lady’s in the 
case, Y ou know all other things give place. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 178 But. .he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules, 
t e. All a case ; all one. Obs. 

Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit 341 He that swears by 
Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, 
it is all a case. ^ x666 Bunyan Grace Ab. f 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me in this, all is as a case to me, a 1704 R. 
L'Estrange (J.) Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me. 

6. Condition, state (of circumstances external or 
internal), plight. In good case : well off. 

c 1300 K. A Its, 4428 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this strong fyghtyng cas. He mette with Dalmadas. 1482 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. eexlix. 3x9 Our enbassatours came 
home ageyne in werse caas than they wente. 1529 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1140/1 He, .neuer leaueth his ser- 
uantes in case of a coumfortlesse Orphanes. 1335 Coverdale 
Hosea iv. 3 Therfore shal the londe be in a miserable case. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xl, 14 When thou art in good case 
show mercie unto me. x6xi — Ex. v. 19 And the officers 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in euillcase. 
161:4 Raleigh Hist. World 111 . 80 Thereby leaving their old 
enemies in case of much contempt and disabilitie. X693 W. 
Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 315 In good case for estate, 
heatus, X782 CowPER Gilpin xlviii, But stop and eat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. 187s Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) L 281 And now I know not what virtue is, and you 
seem to be in the same case. 

b. esp. Physical condition, as in good (arch.) ; 
also simply, in case, out of case (?obs,)- 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comjn. Min. Bk. ('1855! 60 Or- 
daines . . that William keip the horss in good caice. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos.^ (1701) 121/t By this means their 
Horses are the better in Case, but the worse for Service. 
1674 Diary of W. Cunnmgham (1887) 3 The houses are 
out of case. 1693 W, Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 315 In 
good case for flesh, ptnguis. X704 Swift Batt. Bks. \x^^x) 
231 Their Horses large, but extreamely out of Case. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet, yockey..mo that brings Horses into 
Case. 175s Johnson s. v., In ludicrous language, In casein 
lusty or fat. x8o8 Scott Marm. i. xxi. Our Norham vicar 
, . Is all too well in case to ride. 

e. In case to or for : in a condition or position 
to or for ; prepared, ready, arch.^ 

[x46x Poston Lett. 430 II. 77 Sche is in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of damages.] 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
exxx. 157 We be nat in case to do any great dede of armes. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 29, 1 am in case to xustle a Con- 
stable. 1633 H. CoGAN Pintds Trav. yiii. § 2. 23 When 
thou art in better case to hear me I will tell thee. 1663 
Butler Hud. t. ni. 745 Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In Case for Action, now be here, Miss Mitford Fit- 
iage Str. 1, {1863) 70 Even if they escaped hanging for that 
exploit, X should greatly doubt their being in case to at- 
tempt another. 1^ Carlyle Fredk. VII. xvni. ix. 261 
Breslau ; which is in no case to resist and be bombarded. 
Law, ‘The State of facts juridically con- 
sidered^ (J.). a. A cause or suit brought into 
court for decision, b. A statement of the facts of 
any matter sub judice, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of a higher court, c. A cause which has been 
leading case, one that has settled some 
important point and is frequently cited as a prece- 
dent. , ■ : y 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxvl 510 The pope gaue 
the duke full puyssance. .reseruyng eertayne cases papall, 
the which he myght natgyue, 1332 Huloet s. st. Preindice, 
As the ruled cases and matters of the lawe be called boke- 
cases. 1602 Shaks, Ham. v. i. 108 Why mi^ht not that bee 
the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Qmddits now? his 
Quillets? his Cases? x62x-3x Laud Serm. (1847) 204 This 
..is a great leading case for Kings. 1689 Tryal Bps. 26 
This being a Case of the greatest Consequence, peradven- 
ture, that ever was in the Westminster Hall. 17x0 Pride aux 


Orig, Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged Cases have ever 
had the like authority. 1863 H. Cox Instit. ii. ix. 524 If 
the justices refuse to state a case, application may be made 
to the Queen’s Bench for a rule commanding them to do so. 
1877 {title') Leading Cases_ done into English. 1886 Daily 
News 17 July 2/1 There is a very strong Bar engaged in 
the case. 

d. The case as presented or ‘ put * to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit ; hence, the sum of 
the grounds on which he rests his claim. Also 
fg. as in to /stake out one's case, a case. 

[X373 Barbour Bruce i. 52 And othir sumnyt all that cass 
And said that he thair king suld be That war in als ner 
degre,] 1596 Drayton Legends iv. 40 My doubtfull Case to 

J )lead. 1602 •zitdPt Retume fr.Pernass. iv. u. 1647 Till at 
ength, per varies casus, by putting the case so often, they 
make their client so lanke, that, etc. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commnn. Introd. 7 I'his is a breviate of our case. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 Shake- 
speare has made out a strong case for Shyiock. 1883 Lmo 
Times 00 Oct. 407/2 A litigant without a case. 1883 Law 
Rep. 29 Cha7ic. Div. 452 If he abandoned the point it must be 
assumed that he had no case. Mod. This concluded the 
case for the prosecution. ‘That is our case, my lord.' 

e. A form of procedure in the Common Law : 
see quots. Obs. in England. 

X390 Shaks, Com. Err. iv. ii. 42. 1591 Lambarde Arch. 
(1635) 61 Suits at the Common Law, for remedie in Cases, 
where no proper helpe was formerly knowne . . called the 
Action or W rit upon the Case. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1617) 
656 We should shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas of the crown. X63X Star 
Chamb. Cases (1886) 77 The plaintiffihad brought an action 
of the case against Rickby. 1768 Blackstone in. 122 Actiofi 
upon tiu case. This action of trespass, or trangression, on 
the case, is an universal remedy given for all personal wrongs 
and injuries without force . . so called because the plaintiffs 
whole case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the 
original writ. 1863 H. Cox hisiit. n. ix. 523 Action of tres- 
pass on the Case, so called from the words in consmdli casn 
. . in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho- 
rizes such actions . . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. 

7. Case of Conscience : A practical question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt ; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples of faith and obedience to one’s duty in a par- 
ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl. of L. casus conscientise (F. cas de €onscience\ 
according to Ames (1576-1633), ‘ called casus, because it is 
wont to happen or occur {cadere) in life ; and casus con- 
scientise, because when it happens, conscience ought to give a 
judgement with the greatest carefulness These cases or 
questions are divided into two classes, (i) those which con- 
cern a man’s state before God, (2) those which concern his 
actions in that state. It is mainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer. 

ia 1400 Astexanus Stim/ftade casibzis Conscie7iti^{x46g).'\ 
1592 W, Perkins (title), A Case of Conscience, the greatest 
that euer was ; How a Man may knowe whether he be the 
Child of God or no : resolued by the Worde of God. x6oS 
Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xxv. § 21 In this part I commend 
much the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
[1633 in Ellis Orig. Lett ii. 309 I V. 5 note. He [Cromwell] 
hoped . . to have had some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience : but instead of that they had made the matter 
more doubtful .. than it was before.] 1660 Jer. Taylor 
(title\ Ductor Dubitantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all her general measures; serving as a g^reat instru- 
ment for the determination of cases of conscience. 1851 
Robertson Senn. Ser. rv. xii. L 81^ This epistle [ist to 
Corinthians] is one of Christian Casuistry, or the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly . . artificial community, 

8 . Med. a. The condition of disease in a person. 
1709 Toiler No. 121 p i It is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
case. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his case, and tell all his symptoms. 
18^ Macaulay Hist Eng. 1. 441 The fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king’s case. 

b. An instance of disease, or other condition re- 
quiring medical treatment ; ‘ a record of the pro- 
gress of disease in an individual ’ {^Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

ijyt Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 256 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv’d. 1758 Gooch 
(pills). Cases and Practical Remarks in Surges. 1804 
AbernethyYi^?^. Ohserv. {title), A classification of Tumours, 
with cases to illustrate the history of each species. xS^x 
Dixon W. Penn xxiii. (1872) 207 At Deal they snipped a case 
of small-pox. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial 11 . 325 Nothing else 
could teach him that patients are not cases but persons. 
1881 Brit Med. Jrnl. 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of ulcerated legs pass through my wards annually, 

c. U. S. slang, of persons : A * specimen ^ cure 
1848-60 Bartlett Diet Amer., Case, a character, a queer 
one ; as ‘ That Sol Haddock is a case * What a hard case 
he is meaning a reckless scapegrace, maiwaissnfet 1884 
P, Roe in HarpePs Mag. May 022/2 There was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of a man. .But the wife is a case. 

0. Grammar. [L. casus used to translate Gr. 
TTrSinj lit. * falling, fall *. 

By Aristotle irrSuns was applied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended form of the simple oiojtwi or (i.©. the 
nominative of nouns, the present indicative of verbs), such 
as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due to gender and comparison, also the derived adverb 
(e. g. Stxafcoi? was a Tn-woty pf Stxaios), the other tenses and 
moods of the verb, including also its interrogative form. 
'The grammarians, following Ae Stoics, restricted TrrwcriY to 
nouns, and included the nominative under the designation.] 
a. In inflected languages, one of the varied forms 
of a substantive, adjective, orpronoun, whichexpress 


the varied relations in which it may stand to some 
other word in the sentence, e.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a pre- 
position, etc. b. But as many modern languages 
have nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
case is sometimes loosely used for the /'elation itself, 
whether indicated I y distinct form or not. 

Thus, by a mixture of the two notions, in modern English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three cases, nonii- 
naiive, objective, and possessive ; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latter entirely formal ; in modern F reach to 
have two (or three) cases, cas-sujet and (the latter 

subdivided into direct and indirect), which are in the noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one case-form, some have four {&. g. its, les, leur, eux). 
Thus also, in quot. 1824, ‘ nominative ' case is loosely used 
ioT szebject, 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. IV. 339 [As] adiectif and^substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in kynde in cas and in numbre. 
<;x44o Gesta Rozzi. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) And so we ban the 
nominatif case. 1330 Palsgr. Introd, 30 But thre cases, 
nominatyve, accusatyve and oblique as yV, me, moy. xs8x 
Sidney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Those cumbersome diiferences 
of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and Tenses. 1398 Shaks. 
Merzy W. iv. i. 46 Well: what is your Accusatiue-case ? 
1612 Brinsley Pos. Paris (1669) 5 What is a Case ? Every 
severall ending of a Noun in the declining of it. 1731 Harris 
Herznes ii. iii, (1786) 273 Whatever we maybe told of Cases 
in modern Languages, there are in fact no such things. 
1824 L. Murray Gz'azzt. I. 341 To err, is the infinitive mood, 
and the nominative case to the verb ‘ is 1868 Browning 
Ring^ Bk. VHi. 965 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
with proper case. 

II. Phrases. 

tio. In case ; a. in the event, in fact (cf. 3 ), 
(See also 3 , 5 b, for a different sense.) 

xy^-'jo Alex, fy Dhid. 228 For more may hit in cas 50U 
menske j>an greue. <ri384 Wychf Set Wks. 111 . 377 In 
veyn preyer.s of ypocrites, )>2.t in caas ben dampned devels, 
c X449 Pecock Repr. u. xiv. 231 Thou3 in caas it can not be 
founde special! witnessid hi Holi Scripture, 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 2 Except in case whan you vnder- 
stande not y*' ye rede therin. 1629 W. Sclater Exp. 2 
Thess. 75. 

b. as conjunction (with sentence) ; in the event 
or contingency that, if it should prove or happen 
that, if. 

c: 1400 Maundev. xviii. xgx In cas that he had ony Werre 
a5enst ony other Kyng aboute him. 1418 E. E. Wills 
25 Yn case I deye. 1354 Philpot Exam. ^ Writ (1842) 327 
In case one sudden chance . . had not interrupted me. 1596 
Spenser Slate Irel. 12, I would tell you in case you would 
not challenge me anon. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc, (184Q 
324 In case his leg be set, he flings, flounces, .unjointing it 
again by his misemployed mettle. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 195 To be in readiness in case anything should happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. 1864 D. Mitchell 
Stor. 76 In case his papers were not all right. 

C. lest, in provision against the case that. 

X588 A. King Canisius\ Catech. 152 Thou sail pay him 
the price of his labour . . incaice he cry to God agains the. 
Mod. Take your umbrella, in case it should rain, 
d. In case of : in the event of. 

^ 1736 Butler Aztal. r. iii. 70 Obnoxious to it [punishment] 
in case of a discovery. X745 P. Thomas yml. Anson’s Voy. 
6 s All the Ships had Orders . . in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhazzibra I. 90 More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arm.*;, in case of attack, 
fll. If case be that', if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. So if case. Obs. 

3^535 Coverdale Job xxxi. 38 But yf case be that my londe 
crie agaynst me. — fer. xxxviii. 17 Yf case be, that 
thou wilt go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynces, 
154X R. Copland Guydozt’s Quest. Ckirurg., It ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case be that the pacyente were faynte 
herted. xsp3 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 34 If case some one 
of you would flye from vs. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P. ) Wks, 
(N.) If case a begger be old, weake or ill. 

12. To put or set the case, formerly to put or set 
case, {that) : to propound a hypothetical instance 
or illustration, to suppose. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotelte, Set- 
tyng of cases, a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Princ, X058, X putte 
cas . .Thow were yfalle in indigent povert. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
iv. 10 (Harl MS,), I sette cas, jz&t a thefe make an hole in a 
hous. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Semzz, Tim. 142/2 Let vs put 
the case that nothing Ls sought for. 1634 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. Ep. Ded. , Put case the Turke should invade Italy. 
1731 Jortin Serm. (1771) III. 39 Either there is a future 
state, or there is not. Put the case that there is not. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem, xxxv, O me, what profits it to put An 
idle case? 

13. I/i any case : by any means {obs.) ; at all 
events, anyhow. I/t {fby, ffor) no case', by no 
means (? obs. in this sense). 

axi^fyO Alexander x^pot. How he ml^t couir in any cas 
to come to J>e cite. Ibid. 2350 pat pai suld corde be na 
cas vnto pe kingis hestis. ^1440 Ipoznydozt 355 But she 
kowde wete for no case Whens he come ne what he was. 
X577 B. Googe tr. HeresbcecKs Hush. i. X2 b, Varro 

wyll in any case have two courtes- 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 
V. ii. 25 Let not Harry know In any case, the offer of the 
King. i6ri Bible Matt v. 20 Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdome of heauen. Mod. In any case you had 
better hear what he has to say. 

III. 14. Comb., as case-ending, form (sense 8 ) ; 
case-book, a book containing an account of legal 
or medical cases ; i* case- divinity, casuistry ; 
case-law, the law settled by decided cases ; i* case- 
putter, one who puts cases or the (legal) case; 
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so f ease-putting, stating of a legal case, the 
mking of hypotheses. 

1763s Canning in Pmt. Register ixZofi 459 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob— I’ll close up my *case-book. 1862 Burton 
Bk.-ktinier ii. 129, I know not whether May gents’ .. can 
feel any pleasure in wandering over the case-books. i6a8 
Bia YlKiA. Righteous Mamm. 721 That which law and *case- 
diuinity .speakes of life. 1642 Fuller <§■ Prof. St. ii. 
X. 90 In Ca.se-divinity Protestants are defective. 1874 Sayce 
CofHpar, Pkilcl. vii 286 The so called ^case-ending in -a. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. iii. 41 A ^case-form of a com- 
pounded adjective. 1861 Mainis Auc. Law (1870) 13 Eng- 
lish *case-law is sometimes spoken of as unwritten. 1871 
Markby Elem. Law 1x885') 5^ English ca.se law does for us 
what the Roman law does for the rest of Western Europe. 
1885 Lara Times LXXIX., 153/r The unwieldy mass of 
case-law which now cumbers every practitioner’s shelves. 
s68i Otway SeMier's Pert. 11. i, He’s a tatter’d worm-eaten 
*ca.se-putter; some call him Lawyer. 1645 Milton Teirack. 
(1851) 159 Some heroick maglstrat, whose mind .. dares 
lead Jiim both to know and to do without their frivolous 
*ca.se-putting. 1687 R. L'Estrange A7mv. Piss, tzt The 
Case-putting-Humour goes on still too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Better in his Third Supposition. 

Oase Forms : 4- case ; also 4 cas, 

caas, kase, 4 6 cass, 5 kace, 5-6 casse, 6 
cais. [a. ONF. msse, in central OF. chasce^ ckassey 
mod.F, chtisss (~It L. case, re- 

ceptacle,! cap-^re to take, Fold.] 

1 . A thing fitted to container enclose something 
else ; a receptacle or holder; a box, chest, bag, 
sheath, covering, etc.; spec, in very early use (as 
in OF.) a reliquary. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 216x7 And ilk paskes . . wnt-vten case. . 
j>is cros was men Jj^n wont to se. 1375 Barbour Bimcexx. 
^04 Ane cass of siluir fyne. c 1386 Chaucer Kjzts, T. 1500 
The arwes in the caas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvn. c.xxvi, (1495^ 686 Of russhes ben made..cuppys and 
ca-sses and baskettes to kepe in lettres and other thynges. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 269/1 Race, or casse for pynnys, cap~ 
cella. 1597 Shaks. a Bleu, I hi. il 331 The Case of' a 
Treble Hoeljoy was a Mansion for him. a x6^ Wotton 
(J. l, A fair case for books. 1859 Tennyson Elauie 973 Full 
meekly rose the maid, Stript off the case, and gave the 
naked shield, 1872 E. Yates Castawajf I. la (Hoppe) 
Lighting a cigar and handing his case to his friend. 

b. 'with various substantives or adjs. indicating 
special use or purpose; e. g. kook-case, card-case, 
cigar-case, etc. (for which see their first element). 
*382 Wyclif Isa. xxii. 6 And Elam; toe an are we caas. 

/7/!F, Ch. Goads Stags. 46 Ij corpora? casys of sylke 
with Tj corporases. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ni. ii. 45 A 
paire of bootes that Iiaue beene candle-ca.ses. Mod. A col- 
lector of plants with bis botanical case. 

0. A box or frame in which choice or delicate 
plants are grown, e. g, fern-case, Wardian case. 

1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. (17291 205 The least size of 
Cases ought to be of sixteen Inches, .supported from the 
Ground with Knobs or Feet four Inches. 1704 Worlidce 
Piet. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases, .during March. ' 1842 Tennyson 41 xi, Squares 

of tropic .summer shut And warm’d in crystal cases. 

% The outer protective or covering part of any- 
thing, as the case of a watch, a fire- work, a sausage ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or receptacle ; 
e. g. a seed-vessel, the ‘ case ’ of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (14951 155 The blood 
sholde be brent but yf the superfiuyte therof had place 
within the caas of the galle. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 147 
Lear. Read. ' Clou. What, with the Case of eyes ? 161.1 — 
Wiiit. T. V, ii. 14. ^ 1605 Timme Quersit. 111.(178 All the 
kindes of poppey, with their .ca.ses which containe the seed. 
2660 Boyle Nerw Exp. Phys.-Meck. xxvii. 206 We took a 
Watch, whose Case we open’d. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 89 
This Insect leaves two Coats, .in the Theca or Case. i6gx 
I<.AYCreaiio/t t J. *, Other caterpillars produced maggots, that 
immediately made themselves up in cases. 1856 Kane ^ nr/. 
E.vpl. I L VI. 70 This solid case of nine-foot ice. 1870 Emer- 
.soN Soc. <§• Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 41 The care which covers 
the seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases. 

b. So in comb., as clock-case, pilltm-case, waick- 
case ; seed-case, pupa- case i mQChOG'K., QiOi. 

1848 C. A, J OH NS iPk. at Lizard 29S The unusual hardness 
of the seed-case. • 
e. , spec. 

xB6g Eng, Meeh..24 Dec. 354/1 Galls are of two kinds, 
called respect! velyjgvrZ/j and eases. Galls are more or less 
solid or ligneous, and contain one insect. Cases are hollow 
and horny, comprising a (£:<7/i777j7 of iii-sects. 

d. jBook-kmdmg. ( = Book case.) The boards 
and back, cloth-covered or otherwise, in which 
books are 'cased * or ‘ bound in cloth \ and which 
are often prepared and issued to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, etc. Also a cover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphlets, 
etc., without binding, so that they can be arranged 
among books in a library. 

1868 E. AmimiProspectus o/Efxg. Reprmts\ Handsome, 
casvs, in best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
six of the ‘Reprints’. One shilling each. Gloth 

cases, gilt-Iettcred, for binding the volume will be, issued 
until the December number. 

S. fig. The body . as enclosing the^soul, etc,). 
r547-''64 Baulowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) ii. 6 The body . . 
imt cum; & sepulchre of the .soule. 1606 Shaks. Ant gr Cl. 
jv. XV. 89 This ca.se of that huge Spirit now is cold., 1883 
j. Gilmouk Miwgoh xviii.^214. The bo-dyis me,rely,the case 
or.shril in which thc.soullives* 

fb. The exterior (of a man). Oh. ' 


s6ss Fuller Ch, Mist. vin. i. § 26 On the inside thereof 
walked the proper case of a man well habited. 

f 4 . The skin or hide of an animal. Oh. 

<35 £569 K1NGES.MYLL Moots Mst vi. (1580) 31 Everyman.? 
skinne is the case of a sinner. i57sTurberv. Venerie Ixxii. 
198 His [Raynard’s] case will serueto fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowne. 1633 Costlie Whore n. ii. in Bullen O. 
PL IV, For Hares and Asses weare the lion’s ca.se. 1704 
WorlidgeZ?2V/. Rust, ei Urb. s.v. WildEatfho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warm. 

b. Applied to clothes or garments. Oh. 

IS93 Nashe Christ's T. 73 b, Our garments (which are 
cases and couers for our bodies'). 1597 ist PL Reiuntpr. 
P amass, i. i. 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
Barbarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of headpeeces 
all-to-be-wrought. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. xL § 21 [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow countrymen. 2667 Dryden Ind. E^nperorn. ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, His Limbs all cover’d with a shining Case. 

5 . The frame in which a door or window is set ; 
cf. Staib-casb. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 44 That doore cases, .he made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well proportioned 
window cases be. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 248, I 
made a formal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk, I f. 25 Affixed to the outer door- 
case. CjW\i.T Archit.CPiOS&.,Case of a Stair, the wall 

surrounding a staircase. 

6, ‘ The outer part of a house or building ’ (J.) ; 
the shell or carcass. 

1677 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. i. in. 75 That case or Scele- 
ton of the World. Ibid, 76 The case or Fabrick of the 
House. £704 WoRLiDGE D/c/. Ri^sL et Urb. s . y . Oak, 
The rough-grain’d body of a stubbed Oak, is fittest for the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and such Engines. 1704 Addison 
Italy 147 The Case of the Holy House is nobly dessign’d. 
1876 Gwilt A rehit Gloss., Crw..is also a term used to 
denote the carcass of a house. 

b. Masonry. ‘ An outside facing of a building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Knight /)A/. 1874). 

C. In the following some have suggested influ- 
ence of It. casa house. 

a 1678 Marvell (1875) III. 497 Anet, .That Charles 
himself might chase To Caresbrook’s narrow case. 1690 
B. %. Diet. Cant. Crew, Case, a House, Shop, or Ware- 
house. 3-7.30~6 Bailey, .a house where thieves, pick- 

{ jockets, whores, house-breakers, highway-men, and all the 
oose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink, .and revel, 

7 . A box or chest with its proper contents ; often 
of definite character (e.g. a case of surgical instru- 
ments, a dressing-case) ; or of determinate quantity, 
as a case of glass, f Case of drawers \ chest of 
drawers {ohf 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VII I, xiv, For euew case of veluet 
conteinyng .xiiii. pieces of veluet v,jr. x686Lond, Gaz. No. 
2118/4 Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Cases of Drawers. 
ip4 WoRLiDGE Piet, Rust et Urb., Case ; this of 
Normandy-Glass is 120 Foot, 1745 P. Thomas Tpil. 
Anson’s Voy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. I. 556 Cases of arms from 
Holland. *883 Fisheries Exhih. Caial. 217 Nail set cases, 
dre.?sing cases, .work cases, writing cases, 
b. H ence (or from 8), A set. 

X599 Shaks. Hen. V, m. ii. 5 The knocks are too hot : and 
for mine owne part, I haue^ not a Case of Liues. 1824 
Scott /?^z^- 27 ^Ai//?/ch.xvii, Cicely, .displayed a case of teeth 
which might have rivalled ivory. 

8. A case of pistols {dags') : a couple, brace. So 
f a case of rapiers. Also transf. A brace, a pair. 

2579 Lane. Wills {i860) II. 126 One case of py-stolles . . a 
case [of] dagges. e 1590 Marlowe Faust vi, I have run 
up and down the world with this case of rapiers. 1398 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Man m Hum. Pref. 82 An inseparable case of 
coxcombs, city-borne; The Gemini or Twins of foppery. 
1667 Earl Orrery State Lett (1743) IL 118 A hundred 
case of pistols, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont Cowtiries 1 . 
304 [He] discharged in the act a case of pistols. 

»|‘b. ?One of a pair, the fellow to another. 

1623 Fletcher Maid of Mill w. ii, The other is the case 
of this.',' ■ 

8. Ffinting. The receptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, divided into com- 
partments for the various letters, figures, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor has two such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., the lower the small letters, ordinary 
spaces, etc. 

1588 Marprel. Ep. (Arb.] 22 His Letters melted, with 
cases and other tooles defaced. 1637 Decree Star Ckamb. 
31 July § 23 That no Master-printer shall imploy either to 
worke at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen]. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. i. 9 The compositor is materially 
retarded by moving from one case to another. x 2 ZoPrinting 
Trades Tml, No. 32. 25 Many eminent journalists began 
life at a' compositor % case. " 

, 10 '.' .Short 'for : 

■xibkq Loud. Gaz. No, 160/4 Being all laden below with 
.double 'and barrs, and, above with Case,' and,. Baggs. 1810 
W'ELUNGTON' Let, IB Guxw. Disp. SlX, 151 Let there be 20 
rounds of Case for each gun. 1879 A thenmem t Nov. 556/3 
The fire of case from the Russian batteries. 

11 . Mining, (see quot.) 

3881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Case, a small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. 

12 . Comb., as case-maker, -plant, -spring, -tree, 
-wing; case-bay, in (see quot); case- 

man {Printing), one who works at the case, a 
compositor ; case-paper, ? a corruption of Casse- 
paper; t eswse-pepper, a species of Capsicum 
(prob C. baccatum) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


in which printers’ cases are kept ; case-room, the 
compositors’ room ; ease-'work, ' a book glued on 
the back and stuck into a "case” previously pre- 
pared ’ (Knight). Also Case-bottle, -worm, etc. 

1876 Gwilt Arc/tit Gloss., *Case Bays, the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring . , The extent of 
the case-bays should not exceed ten feet. ri4So Vac. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 688 Hie cassarius, a *casmaker. 3664 Pepys 
Diary (1879) rid. 36 Thence to my case-maker for my stone 
case. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Case-maker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 2615 
Markham Eng. Honse^v. n. 1. (3668126 Seven corns of *case 
pepper. 1675 Evelyn Terra (3729) 45 Exoticks and choicer 
^Case Plants. 1884 F. Britten Watch. ^ Clock fu. 47 [He] 
fixes the *case springs in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case. 3664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 339 To 
shelter Orange and other tender *Case-trees from the parch- 
ing Sun. 1770-4 A. Hunter Ess. (1803) III. 100 

The elytra, or *case wings are of a reddish brown colour. 
Case, sb.^ Also case-char. A fish of the 
family Salmonidx, 

1751 S. 'W HATLEY Engl. Gazetteer ( Winafider M eer. There 
is a fish very much like it [the char] (but of another species, 
supposed to be X\\c casc)ca}hcd. torgoch, <ycred.beUy. 1769 
Pennant ZooL III. 260 The jaws in the Case Charr are 
perfectly even. 

Case, (See quot.) 

3854 Chafitb. Tml. I. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the sperm-whale is composed of soft parts, called junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat ; and the case is a delicate 
fluid, yielding spermaceti in large proportion. 

■fCase, ’vP Obs. [f. Case j/;.i 12.] sCl trans. 
To put or bring forward as a supposition, b. 
intr. = To put cases (see Case sbl^ 12). 

3647 Ward Simp. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it, part it, and part it ; now it, and then it, punc- 
tually, 3687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Diss. 21 For this way 
of Casing a Matter, has the Force of Asserting it. a 3704 
— (J.) They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and laying distinctions before him. 

Case (kFis), z^.2 [f. Case sb.^'] 

1 . E'afzs. To enclose in a case; to put up in a 
case or box ; to incase, surround 7 vitk. 

157s Turberv. Falconrie 163 When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1608 Shaks. 
Pericles Y. i. 112 Her eyes as iewell-Hke, and cast as richly. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 30 Long wings, like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and cased within the former. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. i. viii. 313 A great quantity of snow and 
sleet, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails. 1825 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1524 The felloes are cased in brass. 
1856 Kane Al nr/. Expl. I. xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales— all now cased in ice. 1876 Smiles Sc, Natur. 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, 1 procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased them. 

b. with Mp, over. 

*S 93 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 163 Like a cunning Instrument 
cas’d vp. 3733 Guardian No. 95. 3743-3 Wesley Tml. 
(3749) 95 The sleet . . froze as it fell, and cased us over pre- 
sently. 18x5 Sir W. Grant in G, Rose Diaries 11860) II. 
522 He insisted on having them cased up, and sent back. 

c. To cover or clothe with the hide of an animal, 
etc. (Chiefly said with reference to armour.) 

3383 Stanyhurst Mneis n. (Arb.) 66 With lion his yellow 
darck skyn my carcase I cased. 3596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, ii. 
ii. 55 Case ye, case ye ; on with your vizards. 1613 Hey- 
WOOD Silver Age in, 1 . Wks. 1874 III. 129 Yet I ere night 
will case me in his skin. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 535 They 
case their limbs in brass ; to arms they run. 1834 Patmore 
Angelin Ho. i, iii. 5. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 40 Men 
cased in iron from head to foot. 

d. fg. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. m. iii. 387 If thou would’st not en- 
tombe thy selfe aliue, And case thy reputation in thy Tent 
3871 Black IE Four Phases 1 , 127 A people . . cased in the 
hard panoply of unreasoned tradition. 

2 . Technical uses. 

a. Building. To cover the outside of a building 
with a facing of different material. 

370a W. J. BruyEs Voy. Levant Ixiii. 235 It is_a Building 
Cased with great Free-Stone. 1^34 BuildeVs Diet., Casing 
of Timber-Work, is the Plaistenng a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
with the Corner of a Trowel, .to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone, a 1733 Arbuthnot ( J Then they began to 
case their houses with marble. 1876 Gwilt Arckit. ( 51 oss. 
S.V., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality. 

b. Book-binding. To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ' case * or cover. 

c. To line (a shaft, tube, etc.). 

3879 Cassell’s Teckn. Educ. IV. 337/1 The shaft is sunk 
as in ordinary mines, cased with timber. 

d. Glass-fnakmg. c:pxot?>l) 

1849 Pellatt Curios. Glass-making 74 The modem prac- 
tice of casing flint glass with one or more thin coatings of 
intensely coloured glass. Ibid. 114 The principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass. 

e. dial. (See quot) 

3813 A. Young AgHc. Essex 1 . 261 The whole was clover ; 
part of it was what is called cased, in June, that is, made a 
bastard fallow ; tempered as they call it in Norfolk ; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean_^ plougn it shal- 
low; then it was roved across ; then stitched up, and 
ploughed once more. 

3 . To furnish or fiit with cases (cf. shelved). 

3884 Athenmzim 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 

(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good stratigraphical series. 

f 4 t. To strip of the case or skin ; to skin. Obs. 

3601 Shaks. All’s Well in. vi. iii Weele make you some 
sport with the Foxe er« we case him. 1634 Sir T, Herbert 


' CASEABIiE. 

Trav, 212 The Bats, some case like Rabbets. *796 Mrs. 
Glasse vi. 126 Take a full grown hare and let it 

hang four or five days before you case it. 1803 Rees Cycl, 
s.v. Casing, They say, flay a deer, case a hare. 

Ca'SeaMej <3!. -SV. Obs. Also 6 caieeable, 7 
casible. [f. Case sb^ + -able. Cf. cJianceable.} 
Able orliableto happen, possible ; natural in the case. 

£■3565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) (1728) 115 No 

man can say, it is hot caieeable to ane man to fall in ane 
offence, et 1662 R. Baillie Lett, (1775) 1. 185 (Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very caseable, more din was made by our people 
than I could have wished. 3671 True Non-Conf. 97 As is i 
very casible. 

Caseate (ki?‘’S2:Vit). C//m. [f. L. cheese 

+ - ATE A] A salt of caseic acid. 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem, II. 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitter taste mixed with that of cheese. 

CaseSitioB. {ke S2 i(?i Jon), [f. I^. caseat-tts , treated 
with cheese : see -ation.] a. Tne coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese, b. Pathol. ‘A form 
of fatty degeneration of morbid products . . in 
which the structure . . is converted into a soft 
yellowish cheesy material ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (i83o) 162 Caseation of the 
products of lobar pneumonitis. 1876 Bristowe The. <5* Tract. 
Med. (ed. 2) 64 A tendency to . . that form of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. 

Case-bottle (kF'-sb^T’l). [f. Case 

a. A bottle, often square, made to fit into a case 
with others, b. A bottle protected by a case. 

1719 Be Foe (1840) I. vi. 108, I filled a large square 

case-bottle with water. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, A case- 
bottle of bi’andy. 3831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v, (1858} 244 
Under their anus, sword, hanger, and case-bottle. 

Cased poet. k6~‘sed), ppl. a. [f. Case 

V. + -ED.] Enclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc. (see the verb), 

359s Shaks. John III. i. 259 Thou maist hold.. A cased 
Lion by the raortall paw. 1634 Breketon TraiK (1844 ii 
Adorned over mantle-tree with birds cased. xSg^Acc. Sezf. 
Late Voy. i. < 1711) 38 The Armadillo is cased over the Body 
with a shell, 3849 Pellatt Curios. Glass~7nakmg 115 
Cased coloured glass for windows. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Cased Sash those which have their interior 

vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-barden (k^i-S|ha:.id’n), v. [f. CASEi-i^.^i 
(in locative constr.) 4- Harden v ] traas. 

1 . To harden on the surface ; spec, to convert 
iron superficially into steel by partial cementation. 

1677 Moxon Meek. E.verc. (1703) 56 Rasps have formerly 
been made of Iron and Case-hardned, because it makes the 
outside of them hard. 3864 Daily Tel. 11 Aug., Till the 
ship-men find .some way of case-hardening their plates. 3883 
Greener Gim. 253 Some work is case-hardened by plunging 
when at a red heat into a solution of prussiate of potass. 

%. Jig. To harden in constitution or spirit, so as 
to render insensible to external impressions. 

3733 Steele Guardian No. 95 § 15 Adieu, old fellow. , e'en 
get thyself case-harden’d. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 
26 Oct , In order to case-harden the constitution. 3871 R. 
H. Hutton Ess. (1877) L 300 He can so ea.sily case-harden 
his spirit against the supernatural pain. 

Ca*Se-lia rdened, ///. a. Hardened on the 
surface, a. lit. 

1693 Loud. Gaz, No. 2624/4 A small screwed Case-hardened 
Lock. 3833 J. Holland Manvf. Metals 1. 288 The method 
will succeed well with case-hardened goods. 

b. transf. and 7?r. 

3769 Falco.ner Diet. Marme (1789) Aaa2, A case- 
hardened or weather-beaten tar. 3836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy V, Eventually, I car:d nothing for a flogging. I had 
become case-hardened, 1863 Mrs. C. Clarice Shaks. Char. 
xiii. 328 The callous and case-hardened of the old world. 
Ca'se-ba rdenmg, Vbl sb. The process ex- 
pressed by the verb Case-harden, a, lit, 

1677 Moxon Meek. Kxerc. 54 The manner of case-harden- 
ing is this. 'I'ake cow-hom or hoof, etc. 1816 J. Smith 
Pa?iora>na .SV.<5- Art 1. 8 I'he depth of the steel induced by 
case-hardening. 1866 Iavingstone Jrnl iv. (1873) I. 89 
They are unarquainted with the process of case-hardening, 
b. iransf. cxxAfig. 

3755 Genti. Mag. XXV. 60 Absolutely nece.ssary for the 
further case-har<.leuing our hero. 3813 Scott Let. in Lock- 
kart (18391 IV. 128 A few years of. . oppression would bring 
us back to the same ca.se-harclening in body and sentiment. 
Caseic ' kd’ srik' , cz. Chem. [f. cheese 

-I- -10. j In Caseic acid, a synonym ot Lactic acid ; 
also {ph.^. ) ^ Caproic acid. 

1840 Henry Elefu. Chem. II. 448 Caseic acid is of the 
colour and con.sistence of syrup . . and ha.s an acid bitter 
taste mixed with that of cheese, c 1865 J. Wylde in Ctre. 
Sc. I. 333/1 Caseic, sudoric, and capric acids. 

Caseifoinsi (kFbsz'.iffum), a. [f. L. case US 
cheese ; see -fokm.] Having tlie fonn of cheese. 

1847 -9 Todd Qr/. .4 [Tuberculous matter] 
of two materials," the one soft, friable, and caseiform. 

Casein Chem. vl^w^'fectly -ine.) 

[f. L. case-us cheese -f -in.] A substance belonging 
to the clas.s of Proteids or Albuminoids, forming 
one of the chief constituents of milk ; chemically 
identical with the L.egumin (also called vegetable 
casein), of the seeds of leguminous plants. Casein 
is coagulated by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

3841 Loud. E'tin. ^ Dub. Jrnl. Dec. No. 126 Vegetable 
Caseine. 3845 6 G. Day tr. S/moHs Anim. Chem. II. 55 
However mucli the nutriment of the mother may vary, no 
great influence in thereby exerted on the relative quantities 
of citsein and sugar. 1^3 Wvntkr SuH. Brains 4 - Liss.. 
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Fi/ig. tS7 Casein, or cheese, exists more abundantly in 
peas and beans than it does in milk itself. 3869 Roscoe 
Elym. Chem. 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in milk and cheese. 

b. Jocularly for ‘ the cheese*, ^the correct thing *. 
3856 Kingsley Let. May (B.) Horn minnow looks like a 
gudgeon, which is the pure caseine. 

Case-buife CkJ»*s,n9if ). [f. C ase 4- Knife.] 

a. A knife carried in a case or sheath ; a hunter’s 
knife, b. * A large kitchen or table knife’ (Craig). 

1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1721 II. 34 The King always 
acts with a great case-knife stuck in his girdle. 1732 Ar- 
BUTHNOT John Bull (1727J 306 He pulled out a case-knife . . 
and threatened to cut his own throat. 3833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metals II. 5 The description of knife . . used for 
cutting food, or a case-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. 3841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 
126 A dagger or case-knife is . . now more commonly worn. 

Ca'seless, a. Without a case. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Pol, Judge xii. 70 A caseless day. 
What better condition of acoiirt than to be without business? 

Casemate (kF‘*Siin^ t). Forms: 6 * 7 casamat(t, 
casamate, (6 cassamate, 7 casemat, cazimate), 

6 - casemate, [d'he actual form is a. F. casemate 
(in 1 6th c. also chasmate, casmate, -matte) ; the 
earlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata. It. casamatta. 
Of these the first element is app. Sp. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain. Diez mentions 
It. matta in dial, sense * pseudo- also Sicilian 
niatta dark. Wedgwood, comparing the Eng. 
equivalent * slaughter-house suggests Sp. malar 
‘ to kill, slaughter’, but it is difficult on this theory 
to account for the form of the word.] 

1 . Fortif. A vaulted chamber built in the thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a fortress, with embrasures 
for the defence of the place; * a bomb-proof vault, 
generally under the ramparts of a fortress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
(Stocqueler 1853). f b. An embrasure G}bs.). 

The original sense is thus given by Barret Theor. IVarres 
(1598) Gloss. : ‘ Casautatia, a Spanish wwd, doth signifie a 
slaughter-house, and is a place built low vnder the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriuing .vntq the height of the ditch, seruing 
to scowre the ditch, annoying the enemy when he entreth 
into the ditch to skale the wall.’ The Sp. and It. is ex- 
plained in the same words by Percivall and Florio ; the 
latter adds as an English equivalent canotitde, i. e. Cannon- 
ERY, loop-hole, embrasure. 

157S Gascoigne in Turberv. VetierieVt^I. Aiv, Plotformes, 
Loopes and (Dasamats, deuised by W'arlike men. 158^ Ivk 
Fortif. 26 Casemate, .any.. edifice that may be made in the 
ditch to defend the ditch by. 1591 Garrard ylrif IVarre 
160 As curtaines or bulwarkes with their casamates do 
flancke a fortresse. sdkjo Dymmok Ireland (1843') 38 Their 
correspondency hindered by the cas.samates in the ditch. 
1620 Bekker Dreaiiie i860) 12 Forts, gabions, palizadoes, 
cazimates. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila * s Hist. Fr. (1678) 527 
Raising new Forts, and making new Casarnats. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Casemate. 1790 jBeatson Nav, 4- Mil- Mem. 
App. 138 The fort has good casemates. 1859 F. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 248 Casemates, or vaulted batteries, are 
made bomb-proof- 3877 W. Thomson Cruise Challenger L 
19 Galleries in the solid rock, forming a kind of casemate, 
t c. fig. ? Batteries. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, vir. 441 Of Thunder, Tempest, 
Meteors, Lightning, Snow, Chasemates, Trajections, of 
Plaile, Raine. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A hollow moulding, such as the ca- 

(GwiIt); = C.VSEMENT I. 

3611 Cotgr., Nasselle . . a hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. 

Hence Ca'Semated a., provided with casemates ; 
iransf. strongly fortified. 

3751 Smollett Per. Pic. xvii, Casemated as he was, the 
instrument cut sheer even to the bone [of his skull]. 3853 
Ord. 4 ' Regul. R. Ejig. iv. 18 Casemated Barracks, and Hos- 
pitals. 1870 Daily Nevjs 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 200 feet high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 

Casement (k^*'sment, k^^'z-l. Also 5 cas- 
ment, 6 casemund, cazement, 7 kesment. [app. 
ad. med.L. casamentum, in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame ; cf. OF. enchacement 'cadre’; or 
? of Eng. fonnation, from Case sbt^ or vi^ Sense 
I is peril, a distinct word.] 

1 . Arch, A hollow moulding, a cavelto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter-round ; = Casemate 2. 

3430 LydG. Chron. Troy ii. xi, The ryche coyning, the lusty 
tablementes,Uinettes ronningincaseraentes. a 1490 Botoner 
in Gwilt Arckii.g^B [Names of mouldings on .sketch], A 
cors wythoute ; a casement, a bowtelle . . a casement wyth 
Levys . . a casment wyth trayler of Levys. x66o Bloome 
Archit. Aa, Scotia, a hollow casement. 1677 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. {Tjopi ’zCS) A Cavetto, or Casement. 1875 Gwilt 
A rckit. § 2531 The cavetto ; . By workmen it is frequently 
called a casement, 

2 . A frame or sash forming a window or part of 
a window, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the frame in which it is fixed. (The 
usual sense.) From the early pronunciation popu- 
lar etymology made a form gase- gazement, 

1556 Spider ■ 4 r FI. Ech copweb. .she 

full defaces: Nowem seene in casemunds, nor casemund 
cases. X575 Turberv. Venerie xxxv. 91 Where casements 
neede not opened be. 3590 Shaks. Mills. N. iti. i. 57 Why 
then may you leaue a casement of the ^eat chamber window 
open. 3S9 S Barnfield Cassandra, iii, Through her light 
cazements cleare, He [Phoeb,u.s] stole a kisse. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta Introd. 5. 1662 J, Bargkave Pape Alex. VII 


CASE-WOBM, 

(1867) X32 The kesment being taken away, dr a pahnel of 
glass broken. 1704 Worlidge Did. Rust, et Urk s.v. 
GreePi-Houses, Some use Glass-doors, Casements, or Chases, 
1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 138, I seldom opened the Case- 
ments. 3822 W. Irving Braceh. Hall i. 5 Wh.en I throw 
open my jingling casement. 3879 Sir G. Scott Lect.^ 
Archit. 1 . 229 If a window were beyond the width of a 
single casement, a small pillar was often interposed, 
tb. App. used by Gerbier for whidotv-frame. 

1662 Gerbier Prmc. xZ Windows to be fitted in woodden- 
Casements. 1663 — Counsel 95 Shutters . . framed . . to the 
witdth and height of the stone casement of the window. 

Q. fig. (cf. tuindoxo.) 

3642 R Carfenter Experiences vluxx, 182 Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vanitie. 
1693 Ray Creation ii, (R.) By these casements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. 1696 J. Edwards Ex- 
istence 4- Provid. Cod XL 29 The clear and pellucid casements 
of the body to let light in. 

3 . -fa. ? •aeCASE sb:^ I. Ohs. 

1668 Lane. hP/Y/s (3884) 165, I give to my Grand-child ,, 
one great Cupboard and a little one wee call a casement. , 
b. Casing, covering. 

1689 Swift Ode to Tejnple, Some ('tis said) for their de-* 
fence Have worn a casement o’er their skin. 1862 Lytton 
Sir. Stmy 13 'I he mailed knight, .in his casement of iron. 

4 . ? Corruption of Casemate. ■ 

1772 SiMKS Mil. G^tide, Casenmit, is a bomb-proof w'ork 
made under the ramxjart. 

5 . attrib. 

3789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Frajice II. 120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. x8o5Wordsw. Waggoner l 
76 Those casement panes. 

Hence Ca'semeiited a., furnished with casements. 
3841 Hor. Smith Pioneyed PIa7i I. iii. 51 Its panelled 
rooms, and casemented windows. 3885 T. Mozley Re7nin. 
Toxv7is, Vill. < 5 - Schools 343 A large irregular room . . with 
little casemented windows. 

Caseous (kp'Bfys), a. [f. L. rzzjr^- 7 /jr cheese 4- 

-ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 

_ 3661 Lovell Hist. A7iim, <§• Plin. 3 The Asses [milk] hav- 
ing more serum and lesse of the caseous, or cheesy matter, 
1783 Kerr in Phil. Tra7is. LXXI. 380 [It] forms a coagu- 
lum with the caseous part of the milk. 1881 Daily Tel, 
23 Feb,, Not Parmesan, but some inexpensive and whole- 
some caseous product. 

b. humorously. Abounding in cheese ; fond of 
cheese. 

3807-8 Syd. Smith Ply77dey*s Lett. Wks. 3859 II. 168/1 
A universal state of disaffection among that caseous and 
wrathful people [the Welsh]. 1859 Sala Tw. romui Clock 
(1861) 271 Parma, in which caseous Italian city, etc. 

2 Pathol. Resembling cheese in appearance. 

3753 CnAMBER.s Cycl. Supp. s. v., Cataracts are by .some 
divided into milky, and caseous, differing only in the degree 
of hardness or consistence. 3804 Abernethy Sfirg, Obse7ri>. 
I. 43 Cysts, .containing a kind of caseous substance. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 5 The formation of caseous 
deposits . . in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 

t Caser. Obs. 

3585 Wills Din. N. C. (i860) 112, j caser, j chair and a 
launce, x%d. 

Casern, -e (kazoMn). Mit. Also cazern. 
[a. caserne, ai Sp. (and Pg.) caserna^ f. cas&. 
house: Littre compares cava, cavernai] One of a 
series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town for the 
accommodation of troops ; also a barrack. 

3696 Phillips Cazer7ts. 3703 Lofid. Gaz. No. 3913/2 
They set fire to their Caserns. 1716 Prot. MercuTy 3 Aug. 3 
q'o build Cazernes or Barracks m Hide Park. 3858 Beve* 
RIDGE Hist, hidia I. iiL xi. 638 All the tents and temporary 
caserns were blown to pieces. 3863 Kinglake C^'mtea (1877) 
IV. xiii. 314 The fronting walls of the cazern were in 
some places destroyed. 1867 Smyth Sailin's IVord-bk., 
Casc7'7ies . . correctly small lodgments erected between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town, to ease the inhahit- 
ants by quartering soldiers there. 

Case-shot (kF^-sJ^tV Mit. [f. Casej-Zl’-'F 
Shot.] a collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fiie from a cannon; canister shot. Its 
composition and fashion have changed from time 
to time. Also, a shrapnel-shell, or spherical iron 
case cemtaining a number of bullets. 

362$- 8 Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 1601 (R.) A contimiall 
storm . of chain-shot and case-.shot. 3627 Capt. Smith Seci- 
7nan'sG7-a7n. xiv. 66 A Case is made of two peeces of hollow 
wood ioyned together like two halfe Cartrages fit to put into 
the bore of a Peece, and a case shot is any kinde of small 
Bullets, Nailes, old iron, or the like to put into the case to 
shoot out of the Ordnances. 1769 Falconer Diet. Mai'itte 
\ <1789) M m b, Case-shot, .is formed by putting a great quan- 
tity of musket-bullets into a cylindrical tin-box called a 
canister. 1877 Clery Min. Tact. xi. 334 Case-shot is ser- 
viceable against troops under the same conditions. 

Caseway, var. of Causeway. 

Ca*se-Weed. Also 6 casse-weede, 7 cass- 
weed. [f. Case st?.- 4- Weed.] An old name for 
Shepherd's Purse {Capsetta Bursa pasioris^. 

1378 Lyte DodoeTts 1. Iv. 81 In English Shepherds purse, 
Scrippe, or Pouche : and of some Casseweede. 3597 Ge- 
rard Herbal xxiii. § 2 215 Called, .in the North part of 
England . . Caseweede. 1879 Prior Pla7tt~7i., Case-weed, or 
casse-iveed, in allusion to its little pur.se-like capsules. 

Ca'se-worm. [f. Case 4- Worm j/^.] A 
caddis-worm ; see (Jaddts Plence, case-worm 
Jty caddis-fly, phryganea. 

x6o6S. Gardiner A-Jiglinggs The case-worme, the dewe- 
worme, the gentile. i68i CpiethaM A 7 tgle 7 '^s Vade- 7 n. iv, 


CASH. 

§ XI /'j689)4o Cod-bait, Cadis-worm, Cad-bait or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Bait. iSa6 Kirbv & Sp. EntomoL 
(1828) n. xxiil 300 Those caseworm-flies that are remark- 
able for their long antennse. 1836-39 Todd CycL 11 . 865/1. 
Casli (koej), [ad. F. casse ‘a box, case, 
chest, to Carrie or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash or counter' (Cotgr.), or its source It. cassa 
‘a chest, . . also, a merchants cashe or counter’ 
(Florio 1598) L. capsa coffer, Case. Mod.F. 
has Sp. casca^ Vg. caixa\ the phonetic his- 

tory of the Eng, word is not clear; the earliest 
known instances have €ash\ the sense ‘money’ 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs j 

d* 1. A chest or box for money ; a cash-box, till. 
1598 Florio, and 2611 Cotgr. [see above] a Marchants 
cash, or counter, a 16x7 Winwood Memorials III. a8i ^T.) 
20,000/. are known to be in her cash, 1673 Temple United 
Protf. ii, (R.) This bank is properly a general cash, where 
every man lodges his mony. «i^3 Uequhart Rabelais 
in. xli. 342 They had . .emptied their own Cashes and Coffers 
of. .Coin, a 1734 North Lives III. 387 He always carried 
a cash on purpose for them [the lieggars]. 

■f b. A sum of money. Ohs. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 20 As the Land and Per- 
sonal Security is fx this day, no living man . . can take a 
great Ca.sh into his hands, and pay six in the hundred for 
it, 1707 C. N. Poem on Union 19 A flowing Cash, an 
Universal Trade.^ 1715 Burnet Oimi Time (1766/ 1 . 327 
There was a considerable cash in his hands, partly for the 
pay of his men. lygz Hume Ess. «§• Treat, {ijtj) I. 372 No 
inerchant thinks it necessary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash. 

2 . Money ; in the form of coin, ready money, 
a. Formerly in literary and general use ; but now 
only commercial isee b), or consciously used as a 
sort of commercial slang. 

1396 Nashe Walden io6 He put his hand in his 

pocket but., not to pluck out anie cash. 1661 Needham 
Mist. Eng. Rebellion 48 For a twelve months cash. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 188. 1686 Burnet Trav. ii. (1750) 95 There 
was great store of Cash and many Jewels in the House. 
1734 Swift DrapiePs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. 55 Very near as 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in those days. 
*727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xlv. 149 Bees-wax 
is the current Cash in that Country. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cfcilhi II. iii. (17831 187 Where’s the cash? who’s to pay the 
piper ‘f 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. in. xv. 124 The quantity 
of circulating cash in different nations. 1810 Sir A. Bos- 
well Edinburgh 155 Those who have cash, come here to 
syend. 1838 Greener Gunnery 231 Let but .some individual, 
with the head and the cash, try the experiment. 

b. As a term of banking and commerce, used 
to signify, in its strictest sense, specie ; also, less 
strictly, bank-notes which can at once be con- 
verted into specie, and are therefore taken as ^cash’, 
in opposition to bills or other securities. Also in 
the phrases hard eash, ready cash, cash in hand. 

^B 99 Shaics. Hen. F, ir. i. 120 Nym. I shall haue my 
Noble? Pist. In cash, most iustty payd. 1641 Trnls. Ho. 
Commons II. 23s Three hundred Pound.s ready Cash. 1696 
Luttrell Brief Re 1 . (1857! IV. 100 Only bilhs or note.s, and 
not cash. 1733 Scots Mag. Oct. 512/1 He had then but 
little cash in hand. 1782 T. Pickering in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev, (18531 III. 512 These notes are not received 
there a.s cash, but only as pledges. 18x7 Pari, Debates 1528 
On and after the ist October next, the Bank will be ready 
to pay cash for their notes of every description, dated prior 
to the j.st Jan. 1817. 1837 W. fyviNG Capt, Bonneville 

{1849) 38 He required hard cash in return for .some corn. 
1852 M' Culloch Comm. Did.y Cash) in commerce, means 
the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper in an individual’s po.ssession. 1883 Manck. 
Exam. 21 July 5/2 To pay down the price in ready cash. 
fig. vjx^ Burnet Own Time (1766) L 266 He had the 
most learning in ready ca.sh of any he ever knew, 
f e. Minted coin, cinrent coin. Oh, 

1614 T. Adams DeviTs Bang. 205 To buy leaden trasb, 
with golden cash, Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 92 

The current Cash being computed .. to want half its 
Standard Weight. — Lozmr. Interest Clipping had left 
none but light running ca.sh. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
XV. (17371 60 A few crept Pieces of White Cash. 

d. It is also the regular term for ‘money’ in 
Book-keeping. See cash account in 3. 

1651 in Index Royalists ilndex Soc.) 18 The said treasurers 
or their clerk of the cash. 1875 Foste Gains iii- § 131 The 
entry of a person a.s debtor to cash does not constitute an 
obligation, but is evidence of an obligation. 

e. Phrases. Out of cash) in cask. 

1593 Pkele IuJw. / (1830) 57 Now the Friar is out of cash 
flive nobles, God knows how he shall come into cash again, 
1609 Rowl.ands Doctor Merriemi. 23 If once 1 doe begin 
perctiiue 'J'hut out of cash they bee. 175^ W, Stewart in 
Reds Mag. (1753) Sept. 445/2 He was not in cash, and could 
not send the five pounds. 177* Smollett Humph, Cl. 
(1815I1 157 With his credit when he is out of cash, 1848 
'i’li.'icKicRAY Rnobs xxxvi. He bets, .freely when he is in ca.sh. 
3 . attrib. and Comb., as cask-box, -chest, -remit- 
tance ; cash-account (sue qiiot.) ; cash-book, in 
J>Qok keeping, a book in v hich is entered a record 
of casii paid and received ; cash-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who carries the money received by 
the s-tlesman from a customer to the cashier, and 
hring.s back the change ; cash-credit (see quot.) ; 
f cash-house, a coiniiing-house ; .cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a trea,siirer, a cashier ; 
cash-payment, payment in ready .money, spec, 
the payment of cash for govemm.e.nt paper money 
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or bank-notes ; cash-price, the price at which 
an article is sold for ready money ; cash-sale, a 
sale for ready money; t cash-weight (see quot.). 

1832 kI«CuLL0CH Comm. Did., pCash account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the 
concern are drawn on the other.. .Cash account, in banking, 
is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given 
security for their repayment. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merck. 371 To keepe an orderly *Cash Booke of all the 
moneys receiued and payed out. 1873 Poste Gains ni. 410 
The Roman account-book, he supposes, was essentially a 
Cash-book. 1864 Skeat Ukland's Poems 85 That on the 
*cash-box watchful sits. 1(549 0. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. 
V) ccxcviii, *Cash-catchers is a Trade to ravish Clownes. 
1719 W. Wood Snrv. Trade 335 It [money] must lie dead 
in the *Cash-Chest. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 Over- 
drawn accounts, or, as they are sometimes called, cash- 
credits 1879 Birmingk. Weekly Post 8 Feb. 1/4 The same 
discount that most tradesmen will gladly allow to a *cash 
customer. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 11 The oppressor 
doth more hurt sitting silently in his *cash house. 1626 
RaleigPs Ghost in Harl, Plisc. (Malh.) III. 539 Gondoraar 
. .chief ^cash -keeper for the order of Alcantara. 1703 Van- 
brugh Confed. i. ii, Her Ca-sh-Keeper ’s out of humour, he 
says he has no money. 1803 Earn. Rev. II. 102 The statute 
of 1797 for stopping t le *cash. payments. 1852 M' Culloch 
Taxation n. xi. 380/1 When the currency recovered its 
value, and cash pay ment.s were resumed. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 35 Iron money could not be used in cash pay- 
ments at the present day. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 143 
The employment of bills in the di.scharge of debts, whereby 
*cash remittances are avoided. i7S<^ Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(17521 874 Genoa has - .Cash Weights, for Plate and Coin. 

Casll (ksej), sb.^ [ad. (ultimately ) Tamil kdsu 
(‘ or perhaps some Konkani form of it’), name of 
a small coin, or weight of money :~Skr. karsha 
‘ a weight of silver or gold equal to 4^ of a tula’ 
(Williams) ; Singhalese coin. The early Por- 
tuguese writers represented the native word by 
cas, casse, caxa, the Fr, by cas, the Eng- by cass: 
the existing Pg. caixa and Eng. cash are due to 
a natural confusion witlr Cash Al From an early 
date the Portuguese applied (probably on 

the same analogy) to the small money of other 
foreign nations, such, as that of the Malay Islands, 
and especially the Chinese, which was also natu- 
rally made into cash in English. (Yule.)] 

A name applied by Europeans to various coins 
of low value in the East Indies and China ; esp. 

a. The basis of the monetary system which 
prevailed in Southern India up to 1818; in this 
system 80 cash = i fanam, 42 fanams « i star 
pagoda (about yx. 8i/.), 

b. The Chinese le and tsien, coins made of an 
alloy of copper and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre whereby they are strung on cords ; of 
these 1000 made a tael or Hang. 

1598 tr. Linschoteds Voy. 34 (Y.) Certaine copper mynt 
called Caixa . . in the middle whereof is a hole to hang it 
on a string. z 6 gg Dampier Foy. II. x. iv. 72 A fine Coat, or 
about 1000 Cash, a.s 'tis called, which is a summ about the 
value of a Dollar. Ibid. vH. 131 1 he Money-changers. . here 
[Achin], as at Tonquin..sit in the markets, .with leaden 
Money called Cash, which is a name that is generally given 
to small money in all these Countreys ; but the Cash here 
is.. Lead, or Block Tin. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. II. xli. 109 At Atcheen they have a small Coin of 
Leaden Money called Cash. 

a. 171X Lockver Trade in IndiaZ <Y.) Doodosand Cash 
are Copper Coins. X7X8 Propag. Gospel in East II. 52 ^Y.) 
Cass, a very small coin ; eighty whereof make one Fano. 
1766 J. H. Grose Voy. E.Ind. \.a%aCii) 80 casches make 
a fanam or '^d. sterling. *790 Cornwallis Let. to E. p. 
Holland (Y.), I think that every Cash , . of that ill-judged 
saving may cost the Company a crore of rupees. 1871 
Mateer Travancore 109 Ihe smallest coin in use is the 
copper Kasu, called by Europeans ‘cash’, equal in value to 
one nineteenth of a penny, 

b. 1750 Beawes (1752) 793 The Caches (a 

Copper Aloney of Hainam and Canton. 177X J. R. Forster 
tr. OsbeePs Voy. I. 262 Kas, which the Chinese call Lax, is 
the only current coin which is struck in China- 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N, Guinea 280 The China cash at Magindano . . 
have holes as in China. 1873 Jevons Money 11878) 58 The 
Chinese cash are well known to he round disks of a kind of 
brass, with a square hole in the centre, 

f COiSh, Obs. rare'”^. [f. Cash A 
dismissal or disbanding of troops. 

x6i7 Moryson /// w. II. m, i. 241 His Company of foote, 
reduced lately in a general cash to 150. 

tCaslL, Obs. [var. of Cass v .] trans. To 
di.sband, dismiss, etc. » Cashier i. 

1564 Golding (1570) 63 He cashed the old soul- 

diers, and supplied their roumes with yong beginners, 1598 
Barret Tkeor. Warresii.l, 20 If the Companie bedissohied 
or casht. i6ot R, Johnson Kingd, ^ Commvo. (1603) 177 
The cashed soldier is ever ready to follow any faction. 1632 
Le Gbys Velleius aori That both Caesar and Ponipey should 
cast {corrected in Errata to ‘cash*] of their armies. 1829 
Land, Encycl. V. 21:4 Cask or Cashier. , is now mostly used 
to express the breaking of an officer. 

Casli (kaej), [f. Cash ^A^] trans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, money 
order, etc.) ; to convert into cash. 

x8ix Moose Let. J. Carry if lAov., Get two bills upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. *833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley tkeB. l i. 14 Anybody in London whom she could 
ask to get it ca.sbed for her. *863 Fawcett Pal, Ecan. 111. 


CASHIEB. 

ix. (1876) 4i5_D. gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
count-house in France. Mod. Will you cash me a cheque 
for a few pounds ? 

Cashee : see Cassia 2 

1! Casiiel (km-shel). Irish Antiq, [ = Irish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. L. castdl-um fort- 
let.] (See quot.) 

184s Petrie 421 All separate edifices, 

surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall. 1883 Stokes in 
Contemp. Rev. May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
West cashels such as he finds in Egypt. A cashel is a 
strong fence or ring- wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, e.g, at Glendalough. 

Casher, var. of Cosher frish Hist.), 
tCasIietB Sc. Obs. Also casset. [a. F. cachet 
seal.] A seal ; = Cachet. 

1609 Sc. Acts 20 pas. VI) xiv, Past his Heigbnes Cashet, 
Register and ordinare scales, a 1662 R. BaillieL<?//. (1775) 
I. 364 (Jam.) Lanerk had sent letters under the cashet to 
many noblemen, 1706 Act 6 Anne xL Art. xxiv, The privy 
seal signet, casset signet of the Justiciary Court, etc. 

Cashew (kaj??). Also 8 casheu, 9 cashoe, 
oaju ; also Acajou, q. v. [ad. acajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian acajoha (Littre).] 

1 . Caslmv-tree, a large tree {Anacarditim occi- 
dentale) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
{cashew-nut) placed on the end of a thickened 
fleshy pear-shaped receptacle {cashew-apple), popu- 
larly taken for the ‘ fruit’. 

The shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an extremely acrid black oil, which is 
rendered harmless by roasting the nuts before eating. The 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors from the 
attacks of white ants. The receptacle has an acid flavour. 

1703 Dam pier Voy. 111 . New Holland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit as big as a Pippin, pretty long, and bigger near the 
Stemb than at the other end. .The Seed of this Fruit grows 
at the end of it ; 'ris of an Oli ve Colour shaped like a Bean. 
1756 P. Browne pamaica 226 The Cashew Tree . . The al- 
mond or kernel is of a delicate taste. 1796 Stedman Suri- 
nam 11 . xxii 139 The real acajow or cashew nuts. 1832 F. 
A, Neale Resia. Siam xii, 194 The cashoe-nut and apple. 
c 1863 Letheby in Circ, Sc. I. 106/1 Caju apple oil. 

2 . Cashe w-bird, the name given in the West 
Indies to an insessorial bird, 7 'anagra zena. 

1832 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt* s Trav. 11 . xviii, 172 The 
curassaosand cashew-bird.s. .going down several times a-day 
to the river to allay their thirst. 

Cashiclaws, misreading of Caschtelaws. 
Cashier (ka^JIau), sh. Also 7 eassier, casheer, 
-ire, [ad. F. catssier treasurer (Cotgr.) ; in Du. 
eassier : see Cash and -ier.] One who has charge 
of the cash of a bank or mercantile firm, paying and 
receiving money, and keeping the cash account, 

1596 lA Ksnis. Saffron Walden g'] The Cashiers or Prouidi- 
tores for lame Souldiours. 13^ B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. II. i, I haue made him my Cashier, And giu’n him, 
who had none, a surname, Cash. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. n. 
iv. 95 They tooke young youths of that Nation [the Dutch] 
to be their Ca.ssiers. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed 1. ii, Go to 
my Cashier, let him give you .six and fifty pound. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. iL.) To accept the place of 
cashier of the excise. i 
't b. A money-dealer. Obs. 

1643 T. Violet Declar. Bullion 9 Many Gold-smiths 
and (Jasheers of London, a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith. ix. {1691} 
no It was observed by the general consent of Cashiers. 
Hence CasMe*rsliip. 

1884 25 Oct, 422/2. 

Cashier (kaji®*!), Zt. Forms: 6 casseir, 6-7 
casseer' e, casheer(e, cashdere, 7 cassir, -i9r(e, 
-ere, caszier, easier, caohier, cashieere, casli- 
er(e, 7-8 cashire, casheir(e, 6- cashier. [i6th c. 
a. Flem. or Du. casser-en, in same sense : Kilian 
has kasseren dc krie^hslieden, exauctorare milites, 
to disband soldiers, and kasseren een testament, 
rescindere testamentum, to rescind a will ; cf. Ger. 
kassiren ; and, for the sense, Cabs v., Cash v,^ 

Fr. verbs adopted in Du. and Ger. frequently retain the 
inf. -er, -ir, as part of the stem, but few of these have been 
adopted in Eng. Cow/ziVr probably dates to the campaign 
in the Netherlandsof 1585. Theinstance quoted by Richard- 
son from Sti*ype Eccl. Mem. II. App. EE. of 1549 
existence : see Cass «:.] 

1 . trans. To dismiss from service or fellowship. 

fa. Jfil, To discharge, break Up, disband 
(troops). 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. L 63 Our men must not . . depart and 
casseir their bandes, or separate themselues asunder. 1380 
North Plutarch 923 He could not abide very fat men, but 
cashiered a whole band of them for that oau.se onely. 1604 
E. Grimstone Hist, Siege Ostend 188 He h ath casriered and 
dismissed about 600 men. 1625 Chas. 1 . in Ellis Grig, Lett. 
I. 319 III. 211 To easier my Monsers. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece lu. v. (1715) 53 Power to cashire any of the Common 
Soldiers. 1734 tr. Rollids Anc. Hist. 1827) VI. xv. § 17. 291 
He returns .suddenly into his tent, ca.shiers his old gard. 
b. generally. Obs. (< xc. as in 2 b). 

1^92 Greene Groaisnu. IFzV 28 Hee was casseerde by Xa- 
milia that had coosened him of all. xbzo Histrio-m.m. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their traines. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon* sAdv. Learn, gj?. Those points . .which. . 
quite casseere them from the communion and fellowship of 
the faithful!. *649 Milton Eikon. iv. (Bohn) 351 By him 
nicknamed and cashiered for a mongrel parliament, 1716 
Addison Freeholder No. ii (1751) 65 The Ladies .. have 
already cashiered several Of their Followers. 1791 Gowper 
Odyss. XIX. 405 That man shall be cashiered Hence instant* 
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2. To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority ; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permanent exclusion from, 
the service.) a. Mil. 

1599 Sandys EuropcX Spec. (1632’) 131 The Pope ..it is 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours who..hoIde 
ranke among them. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 381. 2624 Hey- 
wooD Gunaik. ix. 442 The King . . not onely cashiered them 
from their commaunds, but banished them his kingdome. 
2763 Act 4 Geo. ///, ii. § 22 Such Military Officer shall .. 
be deemed and taken to be ipso facto cashired. 1830 E. 
Campbell Diet. JMil. Sc., Caskiered, when an Officer is 
ordered by_ His Majesty, or sentenced by a Court-Martial, 
to be dismissed the Service, he is said to be cashiered. 18^9 
SEGvin Black For. xiii, 225 All the officers who took part in 
the capitulation, were cashiered or otherwise punished, 
b. transf. and 7%. 

2609 C. Butler Fern, Mon. (1634) 3 But if they [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm . . 
they will not be quiet till one of them be cassiered. a 1639 
W. Whateley {‘roiotypes r. xix. {16401 227 When pride is 
thus cashiered by the entering in of true humiliation, thei*e 
it no longer raigneth. c 1640 in Sc. Pasquils (1868 1 126 That 
Lad who late rewl’d all. Now cashier’d goes, most like to 
catch a fall. 1650 A. A[scham] Reply Sanderson 13 If he 
had a King to day, he would go neer to cachier him to 
morrow. 1789 B els ham Ess, II. xl. 503 The people have a 
right to cashier their Governors for misconduct. 2793 Ln. 
Sheffield in Corr. Ld. Auckland (1861' II. 496 When a 
majority of the people thought another kind of Government 
preferable they undoubtedly had a right to cashier the 
King. 1839 Syd. Smith Let. SmgletonVlVs. 1859 II. 267/2 
You are cashiered and confiscated before you can look about 
you. 

3. To disc<ard, get rid of, cast off, put away, lay 
aside, dismiss, banish (a thing). 

1603 ILvrsnet Pop. Impost. 28 Let them cassier those old 
Monuments of Ethnick prophane learning. i6a8 Prynne 
Love Lockes 16^ To casheere their Ruffianly Haire. 1641 
Milton Ck. Discip n. (1851) 56 To cashier, and cut away 
from the publick body the noysum, and diseased tumor of 
Prelacie. 2656 Trapp Comm. Hebr. x. 26 Others .. have 
. . cashiered this Epistle out of the canon. 2775 Sheridan 
Rivals II. i, 1 shall . . cashier the huncing-frock. 2848 H. 
Rogers Es-v. {1878* 1. vi. 282 All reject . . some dialogues 
(though . , they are not quite agreed . . which they are to 
cashier). 

1 4. To make void, annul, do away with. 0/fs. 
2596 H. Clapham Briefe Bible i. 58 They see the very 
ground of all their hope, cashierde, & quasht. 1602 R 
Godwin Bps. Eng. 174 As for the election . . he caused the 
same to be cassired and made void. 2650 Baxter Saints’ 
R. IV. xii. (1662) 772 This Argument would certainly cashier 
all Spiritual obedience. 

5. To deprive of. {rare.') 

2668 Child Disc. Trade (1694I Pref. 26 How it comes to 
pass that the Dutch low interest has not cashiered us of 
these trades. 283s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, rv. 156 To 
cashier the ministers of religion of all dignity and power. 

H ‘In the slang of Bardolph it seems to mean: 
to ease a person of his cash’ (Schmidt b 
2598 Shaks. Mirrry JV. i. i. 184, I say the Gentleman . . 
being fap, sir, was tas they say) casheerd. 

Hence Cmhie'TQd. ppl. a,, CashisTing vhL sb. 
c 2605 Rowley Birth Merl. in. v. 325 Hath re-united all 
his cashier’d troops. 2628 Earle Microcosm,, Flatterer 68 
Makes him doubt hi.s casheering. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib.xxi. (1821) 214 The cashiering of flue hundred Foot. 
2634 Heyvvood Mayden-head /iii’/i.i.Wks. 1874 1^* He 
return’d me home A Cashierd Captaine. 2826 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. n, (1863) 326 From the first cashiering of 
my blue ribands. 2844 Disraeli Coningsby\i,Y\\i. 24S The 
cause of fallen dynasties and a cashiered nobility. 

CasMerer (kajDToi). [f. prec. vb. 

One who cashiers or dismisses from office. 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 98 The heroic band of cashierers of 
monarch.s. 2807 Ann. Rev. V. 186 The cashierers of their 
dynasties. 

CJasMermeiit (kaji-»'iment). [f. Cashier v. 
+ -MENT.j The action of cashiering ; dismissal. 
2636 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. § 766 By the cashierment of 
the son. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. X. xxi.vii. 145 Friedrich .. 
continued his salutary cashierment of the wigged Gentle^ 
■men. ' 

CasMess (kse-Jlcs), a. [f. Cash + -less.] 
Without cash, penniless, impecunious. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. ix. iv. 432 Friedrich . , being 
totally cashless. 2874 M asson Chaiterion i. ii. 28 Drawn 
up by Chatterton in a cashless moment. 

t Caslima'rie. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. chasse-marJe 
a rippier (Cotgr.), f chasser to drive in haste 
(in PNF. mcher) ■¥ marie tide, fresh hsh.] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish from the sea-coast to 
market in the inland country. (Jamieson.) 

4: 1600 Z-^. Bp. St, Andrmis in Sc. Poems i6/// C. fiSoi) 
328 (Jam.) Lyk a court of auld cashmarles Or cadyers coming 
'to ane fair. 

CasltKiere (kse'JmDi/ kaejmi u). Also cash- 
iR90r, cachemire, -mere. {Cashmere Kmh-- 
name of a kingdom in the Western Hima- 
layas, used attrib.] 

a. More fully Cashmere shawl A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmere 
goat and the wdkl goat of Tibet, b. The mate- 
rial of which Cashmere shawls are made. C. Also 
applied to a woollen fabric made in France and 
England in imitation of the true cashmere. 

2823 J. W. Croker Diary ii Jan., She . . and LadyEliz. 
were dressed in rich cashmeres . . the wide borders of the 
shawls making the flounce of the gown. 2827 Lytton 


Pelham (L.) If you can bring me a Cachemire shawl . , 
Perhaps you could get my old friend Madame de — to 
choose the Cachemire. a 2843 Hood Desert-Born ii, In 
yellow folds voluminous she wore her long cachemere. 2860 
L.merson Cond. Life i. FateWksi. (Bohn. II. 312 You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere. 2884 Health Exhib, Catal. 35/2 Kashmir 
(a substitute for flannel). 

Caslimerette (kse:Jm^re*t). [f. prec. + -ITTE.] 
A fabric made in imitation of cashmere, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies’ dresses. 

1886 York Herald 20 Aug. 3/1 All-Wool French Cash- 
merettes. 

Cashou, casba, obs. ff. Cachoh. 
x^-xLond. Gaz. No. 2800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and Cashu, to be eaten. 2720 Steele N0. 245 F2 

Cashu and Carraway Comfits. 

Casible, Casica, obs. ff. Caseablb, Cacique. 
Casimire, -inet, var. Cassimeee, Cassihette. 
Ca'Sixi^, sb, 7iorth. dial. Usually in pi. ; also 6 
casen, 9 cazzan, eassons, cazzons. (See quots.) 

1526 Promp, Parv. (W, de W,), Casen [2499 casard, netes 
donge], bozetum. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 322 
Casings or Co^vblakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for few el 
as it IS in many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 

D. Waterland Scripture Find. iii. 94 (T.) Dried casings, to 
bake his bread with. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 105 
Stackin’ peats and cassons aback o’ th' laithe. 2875 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss,, Cazzons, cattle-dung. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Cazzan, a dried cow's dung, formerly used for fuel. 

Casing (k^i-sig ), vbl. sb, ff. Case + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb to Case. 

2573 Turberv. Venerie'2Z(^'Iume hisskinne over his eares 
all alongst the bodie . . this is called casing. 2868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (18761 II. viii. 249 By skilful reproduction of 
earlier forms or by no less skilful casing of an earlier shell. 

2. concr. Something that encases. 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kane Arct. 

E. vpl. II. vi, 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron casing 
[of ice]. 1867 F. Francis Angling vx. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another complete casing. 

b. Building, (cf. Case 2 a.) 

2792 Smeaton Edystone L. § 47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then begun from the rock. 
c 2834 St.anlev Sinai 4- Pal. i. (1858) 99 Wells, .deeply built 
with marble casings round their mouths. 

c. in various technical uses (see quots.L 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Casing (Metal-worMnf), the 
middle wall of a blast-furnace . . {Shipbuilding.) The cylin- 
drical curb around a steamboat funnel, protecting the deck 
from the heat . . {Blasting ) A wooden tunnel for powder 
hose in blasting, 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Casing 
(Cornwall) i. A partition or brattice, made of casing-plank, 
in a shaft. 2. (Pacific slope) Casings are zones of material 
altered by vein-action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Ca*siM.g, [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
encases or incloses. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. in. iv. 23 As broad, and generallas the 
casing ayre, 2823 S. Rogers Columbus vi. 44 High-hung 
in forests to the casing snows. 

Casino (kasrxio . [a. It. casino small house, 
dim. of casa house L. casa cottage.] 

II 1. A pleasure-house, a summer-house (in Italy). 
2832 B’ness Bunsf.n in Hare Life I. ix. 375 An old ac- 
quaintance of many years’ standing, who possesses a casino 
in a delightful situation out of the town. 2833 G. Downes 
Lett. Cant. Countries I. 372 It is separated from the sea 
only by a casino of the king's. 

2. A public room used for social meetings ; a 
club-house ; esp. a public music or dancing saloon. 

2789 Mrs. Piozzi fourn. Prance 1. 160 The nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-hou-se, and casino. 2838 Murray's 
Haudbk. N. Germany 205 In all the principal German towns, 
Societies corresponding nearly with a London club, and, 
known by such names as the Casino, Museum, Harmonie, 
or the like, are to be found. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
(L.) That kind of company . . which nightly fills casinos 
and dancing rooms. 1870 Swinburne Ess. e^Stud.^Z^^ 
94 This poor hireling of the streets and casinos. 

A game of cards : see Cassino. 
t Ca*sitiv0, a. Obs. rare-^ k Having cases. 

2653 Urquhart fe^vel Wks. (1834) 201 Each casitive or 
personal part of speech is endued with all the numbers. 
CSiSllZ (kask), sb. Also 6-7 caske. [app. a. F. 
casque masc. ‘the head-peece tearmed a caske’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘ a caske or burganet, also 
a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galley cup’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks de- 
rived from cascar to break into pieces, with the 
original sense of ‘ something broken, sherd’. The 
meaning ‘head-piece, burgonet’ coincides with 
sense 4 (in later times also casque, as in 

French) ; but sense i appears only in Eng., and 
its origin is not clear. Cf. also Casket.] 

1. The general term for a wooden vessel of a 
cylindrical form, usually bulging in the middle, 
and of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with flat 
ends or ‘ heads’ ; a barrel. Cf. Barbel sb. i. 

[2536 56 cited in Risers Agric. 4- Prices III. 167/1. 574A- 
2348 cited from ProcLEdw. VI, inStrypeZ^fc/. Mem.VL. 293.] 
*557 TottelVs Misc. XAxhii 153 New wine will search to finde 
a vent, Although the ca.skebe neuer so strong, 1633 1'-Ji ames 
Voy. 80 With our Caske to Buoy her off. 2660 S. Fishf.r 
RusHcks Alarm'Nk%. {t(m'^ Empty Casks, that ever 
sound the loudest among their shallow Waters. 1708 J. 
PHiHFs CzV<mx. (R.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 


his dder cask. 2816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <?• Art II. 824 
This cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the bottom. 2833 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges 246 Let the 
bung diameter of a cask be 34 inches, its head diameter 27 
inches, and its length 50 inches. 

t b. collect. Casks collectively ; ‘ the commodity 
or provision of casks’ (J.). Obs. 

2398 Hakluyt Voy. I, 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to make caske, we have 
laden in these ships 140 tunnes emptie caske, that is 94 
tunnes shaleen caske, and 46 tunnes whole, 1693 Land, Gaz. 
No. 3109/3 Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guns, and 
several Cask. 1743 P. Thomas frnl, Anson’s Voy. 2B 
We righted her by shifting some of our full Cask and Iron 
Ballast. 

C. A cask and its contents ; hence as a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, time, and 
commodity. 

2727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A cask of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 2740 Somerville Hohbinol i. (1749) 
X17 To broach his mellow Cask. 2733 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. 
(1777) I. 228 Negroes - .sell .. their wives and mistresses, 
fora cask of brandy. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric.\E^.T>,%) 
Cask of cider, usually i to gallons. 1BB7 Whitaker's Al- 
manack 408 In 1885 British Guiana exported of molasses 
20,349 casks. 

2398 E. GiLViV! Skial. (1878)45 Philosophy Hauing so well 
fore-season’d thy minds caske. ?ci6oo Distracted Emp. 
IV. iii. in Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 237 A verye windye caske 
of emptynes.^ 2837 Heavysege .Siz?// (1869) 2xf^ Ye binding 
hoops that hind the cask o’ the soul. 

t 3. a, = Casket, b. Case, shell. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in.Ji. 409 A Jewell lockt into the 
wofuTlst Caske That euer did containe a thing of worth. 
1646 R. Baillie Anabapt. (1647) 150 Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy the kirnell and the pearl, 
2647 Ward Simp, Cobler 28 Continually putting up English- 
women into Out-landish caskes [ = garments]. 2650 Fuller 
Pisgah I. iv. 10 Wax, the cask of honey. 2727 A- Hamilton 
Next) Acc. E, Ind. 1. xxiv. 296 The Fibres of the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 

-f 4. A head-piece or helmet ; ** Casque. Obs. 
2580 Sidney Arcadia 11. 325 A strong caske - . with which 
he covered his head. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres v, ii, 142 
A strong cask with his open visier, 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 
v. ii. 169. a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, ^as, V. Wks. 
(1711) 105 Their casks, corslets, and vantbraces. 1696 [see 
Casque]. 1776 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 11870) 4 The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses made of strong leather. 

■fb. as a type of military life or authority. 

2607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vii. 43 Nature, .not mooumg From th* 
Caske to th' Cushion. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as cask-maker cask- like aclj. 
2308 E. Gitnn Skial. (1878) 64 Empty caske like minds, 
1836 Kahe Arct. ExpL I. xvii. 209 Old cask-staves. 1886 
PaU Mall G. 21 Sept, 2/1 The ordinary cask butter from, 
Cork market. 

Cask (kask), vX trans, [f, prec.] To put into 
a cask (or obs. a casket, box). 

1563 Act $ EUz. v. § 6 Any Herring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and casked. 2396 Nashe Saffron Walden 
Wks. (C?rosart( III. 204 Doctor Perne is caskt vp in lead, 
and cannot arise to plead for himselfe. 1749 Wealth Gt. 
Britain 55 They are . . cashing . . the fish 2879 Baring- 
Gould Germany II. 86 Cashing this costly drink for men. 

Hence Casked ///. a. Oasking vbl. sb. (also 
casks collectively ; in pi, wines in casks.) 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia in, xi. 86 Searching our casked 
come. 2792 Smeaton Edystone L, § 206 What (quantity of 
cashing would hold a given quantity of burnt lime was a 
matter untried. 

t Cask, v.^ Obs. rare~^, [? ad. Sp, cascar.J 
? To crack, break in pieces. 

2600 Weakest to Me? If W/ (1628) (N.) This hand Now 
shaking with the palsie, caske the bever Of my proud foe. 

Caskable, obs. form of Cascabel, 

Caskade, obs. form of Cascade. 
t Caskanet. Ofv. Also eascanet, -kenet, 
-kinet, casknet. [Made up by some confusion of 
casket and eax-kanet, carcanet'. peril, orig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine word.] 
A word common in the 17th c., which some 
appear to have identified with CaRCANET, others 
to have used in the sense Casket. 

1607 Lingua in Hazl. Dodslep IX. 426 Such stir with 
sticks and combs, cascanets, dressings . .neckla(:es,carcanets, 
rebatoes. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. iv. i. (1631) 520 A 
chain of Pearl, a eascanet of Jewels. 2633 WebsteE 
Devils Laxv Case 1. ii. Reach me the caskanet. 1638 Lane. 
Wills (1861) III. 2c>o A caskenett w'-*' red stones in iL 2641 
W, Cartwright Siege n. vi, The sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskiriet. ^2645 Howell (,1650' 11. 208 Wherasyou 
please to call it the cabinet that holds the Jewell of our 
times, you may rather term it a wicker casknet that keeps 
a Jet ring. 2632 — Venice 134 Onely women might weare 
a small Casknet about their necks. 2693 W. Freke Set. 
Ess. xxxii. 198 The Diamond that is true Brilliant . . needs 
nothing of the Golden Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it. 

Casket (ka’sket), sb.^ Also 6 caskytt, 7 cas- 
cate, 9 casquet. [Of uncertain etymology ; the 
form suggests a dim, of Cask ; but casket in fact 
occurs earlier than cask, and is without precedent 
as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. 

F. casquet is quoted by Littre only of i6th c. in sense 
‘light helmet', which is also the sense of Sp. casqueie. 
Skeat conjectures that casket may have been corrupted from 
Fr. cassette ‘ small casket, chest, cabinet’, etc , dim of casse 
box, chest, Case ; this would give the sense, but evidence 
of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting. Moreover 
Littre has F. cassette only from i6th c,, when it may have 
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CASSEGBAIK’IAK*. 


been adopted from It. cdssetta ; there is no trace of it m 
Eng. in 15th or 3:6th cO 

1. A snaall box or ebest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itself often of valuable 
material; and richly ornamentecL 

1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 379 The same quayer to he put 
in a Doxe called a Casket. 1471 J. Paston Lett. 670 III. 7 
Syche othyr wryghtynges ana stuff; as was in iny kasket. 
1530 Pai-Sgr. 203/x Casket or hamper, sscrayn. 1370 in 
Arnot Hist. Edinhttrgh 30 The confident of the Earl of 
.Bothwell . . delivered to the Earls servant his Casket of 
.letters. 1506 Shaks. Merck. K ii, vii. 18. 171s Pope Rape 
Lock 1. 133 This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 1876 
Humphrey Cwx ColL Man. i, 6 A richly carved casket of 
ivory. 

f b. Money-box or * chest’ (? pseudo-artT/^!). 

1832 L. Hunt Ai'/xt-r (1850) 357 An order on the 

King’s casket for a thousand pounds. 

%. fig. ; 

2395 Shaks. *^ohn V. i. 40 They found him dead .. An 
empty Casket, where the le well of life, .was rob'd and tane 
away. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. A iij b, Ransack this 
Cascate (therefore) where you’l find Plenty of Jewels to 
adorn the Mind. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude v. 11850) 113 A 
volume.. Poor earthly Casket of immortal verse. iSza 
Hazlitt Table-t. II. x. 223, I unlock the casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used as the title of a selection of 
musical or literary * gems’. 

1830 (/2V4') Casket of Modern and Popular Songs. *871 
iiiile) Casquet of Gems for the Pianoforte. 1877 {title) 
Casquet of Literature. 

3 . A coffin- U. S. 

1870 Corresp, in New Yorh^ In America a coffin is called 
a casket. 1881 Times 24 Sept. 6 {New York Corresp.) Here 
the casket will be placed on the train for Cleveland. 1883 
•— 6 Aug. 5 Members , . mounted guai-d and stood around 
the casket in the funeral coach. 

. Gasket, sb:^, obs. form of Casquet, a helmet 
Casket, another form of Gasket. 

Ca'Sket, [f. Casket tram. To enclose 

or put up in a casket. Hence Ca'sketed ///. a. 

x6ojt Shaks. All's PFell 11. v. 26, 1 have writ my letters, 
casketted my treasure. 1603 Har.snet Pop. Impost. 82 The 
Priests themselves doe full devoutly Casket upas homelie 
<& brayed wares as these. 163d Heywood Challenge v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V, 77 'I'hisMirrour, which lie casket, As my best 
jewell. xSaz W. Irving Braceb. Hall , 1845) 32 The beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls. 

Casle, var. of Casule Obs,., chasuble. 

CaSQ^ue (haskk [a. F. casque, ad. Sp. casco in 
same sense : see Cask jA.] 

1, A piece ofarmour to cover the head ; a helmet. 
A term applied very loosely to all kinds of mili- 
tary head-pieces, and now only historical, poetical, 
or foreign. Formerly written Cask. 

1580 - 1649 [see Cas ic sb. 4}. X696 PHiLLrp.s, Casqtte, a helmet. 
*7x4 Gay Trivia in. 363 The fireman sweats beneath his 
crooked arms, A leathern casque his vent’rous head defends. 
X791 CowPER Iliad HI. 37§ They shook them in a brazen 
castiue. 1842 Tennyson Gatalaui i My good blade carves 
the casques of men. 1877 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/4 The 
mitre-like casques of the Paulo ff Guard regiment. 

2 . transf. a. Bot. The upper lip of the corolla of 
certain Lahialm ; also the upper divi.sion of the 
perigone of orchids, b. ZooL A helmet-like struc- 
ture, as in the cassowary, the toucans. 

1790 R. Bland in Med. Commun, IL 456 A very small 
part of the bony ca.sque. ^ 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. iv. 
43 The casque or upper lip arched in order to cover the rest 
of the flower. 1871 Darwin Desc.Man IL xiii, 72 In Bn- 
ceros corrngatns, the whole beak and immense ca.sque are 
coloured more conspicuously in the male. 
t 3 . (See quut.) 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Casque, in natural history, a 
name given to a kind of murex, called the helmet-shell. 

Casq,iied, //f. a. [f. prec. + -id Having 
a casque on. 

i8j6 Scott a nii^, vi, Clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted 
and casqued- 

.ko'sket, kask/). Also 7 casket, [a. 
F. casquet, dim. of casque ; see Casque, Cask 
sb.'] A light and open helmet or casque. 

x6ix CoTGR., Casque, the head-peece tearmed a caske, or 
casket. Ctm/nrt, the same ; or, a little one. 1649 I-dve- 
LAcic Poems ■■ 1659) % He tooke A Sword and Casket. X864 
Bu'RTOn .Scot Ahr. I. ii. 85 A .spread eagle argent, membered 
and I jeaked, poised on a ca.squet of the same. 

Casquet, var. of Casket, a box. 

Casquetel kasketed). [f. CAHQtiET + dim. suff. 
-el. x\}.)p. nut ill Fr.] ^ A small open helmet of 
a liglit kind, without beaver or visor, having a 
projecting iirnbril, and flexible plates to cover the 
neck behind’ (Kairholt). 

S795 .Soin iHcv yoan o/Arc ix. 230 With a light and un- 
phaned casqtietei She helm’d her head. *834 Planche 
Brit. Costume 193 Cascptetels or steel caps, .are seen in the 
illuminations of this reign ( Hen. VI j. 

' II Casquatte (koskelb [Fr. ; fern, oi ca.squet, 
dim. of ca.TqHe Casque.] A head-dress resem- 
bling a cascpic. 

1840 r.. S. t.kisi’F.M.o .Summ. amo/igst Borages fl. 206 His 
long irc.sses wererjonfined by an eastern-looking ca.squette. 

Cass sk, short for Cassiko, q.v. 
t Cass, u. Ok', fad. L. emsus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cak.s 2;. 'i'he worfl in quot 1549 may 
fjt* meant for F. fWj/j*.] a. Dismissed, cashiered, 
b. Void, niilL 


1349 Frot. Somerset to Sir P. Hoby di, kvi%. Ccf. 
Strype Eccl, Mem. II. App. EE ), The Ruffens among them 
and Souldyeres Cases wh. be the chefe doeres. at 1631 Cal- 
derwood///jA Kirk 1843) II. 228 The sentence pronounced 
by the said Bishop of Rosse against the said James, in posna 
contumacim, to be casse and null. 

t Cass, V. Obs. exc. Sc. [a. F. casser to break, 
annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. guassare to dash or break in pieces, 
which appears also to have in later times an- 
nexed, the senses ofL. cassare to bring to nought, 
annul, f. casstts empty, void, vain. The latter 
W'ould have given, in F., ckasser, . Also in form 
Cash ; see Quash, and cf. Cashier, also Cast z/.] 

1, To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
Sc, Laiv.) 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 153 Whan this eleccion came to the 
Pope, he ca.s.sed it. Acts Hen. VIII, xix, Preamb., 

His lettres patentes . . cassed and made voyde. 1330-66 
Hist. Estate Scot, in Misc. IPodrorv Soc, (1844) 57 That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 57 That brieve is 
nulle, and maybe cassen. 1687 Royal Proclani. 12 P'eb. 
in Land. Gaz. No. 2221/4 We .. Do therefore, with Advice 
and Consent aforesaid, Cass. Annul and Discharge all Oaths 
whatsoever, c x^oo in Sc. Pasqjdls a 868) 185 Young Stairs 
. . the King entic’d To cass the laws. 1851 Orig. Paroch. 
Scot. I 333 Pope Benedict Xlll-.had cassed and annulled 
all annexations of churches. 

2. To discharge, dismiss ; disband, cashier. 

(In this .sen.se the pa. pple. was completely confused 

with cast from Cast v. 27.) 

1330 [see Gassing below], 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5* 
Cotnmw. 200 When he casseth any gouernor of hi.s prouince, 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl, Valentin. 11. iii, Pontiu.s, you are cast. 
1622 62 Heyhn Cosmogr. 111. ^673) 136/1 Constantine the 
Great had cassed the Prsetorian Souldiers. 1709 StryRe 
A. R. In trod. §2. 20 To discharge and casse many others. 

Flence Gassed///, a., Gassing vbL sb. and ///. a. 

1330 Prol. 4 Ed7v. VI in N. Q. ii Oct. (1856) 287 Vntill 
the daie of their cassyng and dismts-sion. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Malandrin, a cassed souldior. 1638 in Sc. Pas^utls {xS6B) 
32 Gassing actsofParlament. x8^ Outram Lyrics {1824) 14 
An evendown cas.sih’ o' the bargain. 

Cass, obs. form ot CASE.f/A 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. A variant of 

Cassava. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704’) 4:§^o/2 We 
shall not want a sufficient quantity of Maiz and Cassado. 
1661 Hickeringill yamalcrt 74 His Bread and drink both 
made of one root are, Cassawder call’d, cook’d by the 
womens care. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 349 Cas.sava, Cas- 
sada, or Cassadar, *771 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1778 I. 
n. 125 'Phe insipid bread made of the ca.ssada-root. 1S02 
Naval Chron, vIII. 149 A kind of bread .. called cassada, 
or cassavi. X826 Kirby (Sk St*. Entomol. x. (1828) I. 337 ' 2 ’he 
larvae, .feed on the indigo and cas.sada. 1873 Act 36 37 

Vic, Ixxxviii. Sched. i, An extraordinary quantity of ., 
manioc, or cassada, commonly called farinha. 

attrih. 1750 G. Hughe.s Barbados 249 The poisonous 
Cassado juice. 1713 Derham Phys.-T'heol. sg 'The Cassada- 
Plant unprepared poisoueth. 

t Cassade. Obs. rare^K 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxii, Some wolde haue . . An 
hawberion of late wrought cassade I’hat with weight he be 
not oner lade. 

Cassadoiie : see Cas.sidoine. 

tCassaldn. Obs. Also casakene. [a. F. 
casaquin (in ‘ajerkin, a mandillidn’, 

Florio’i dim, oi casaqtte (or according to Lagarde, 
its source) : see Cassock,] == Cassock i, 2 . 

1560 Aberdeen Regist, V. 24 ijam.) Ane casakene of dam- 
mass with pesmentis of snuir& lang buttownis of the samen. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard.xve.Kxsgg' d^^ He caused hi.s people 
to put vpon their cassakins the red crosse. 1613 Sylvester 
St. Lewis 544 (,D.) To turn the skins to Cassakins of Gold. 

t Cassall. Obs. rare. [Derivation uncertain : cf. 
Cat. caxal, Pr. dials, caissal, cay sal tooth, grinder.] 
? A wisdom-tooth. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chlrutg. {jS79^ rS 
Howe many tethe ought euery persone to naue?..two 
douales, two quadruples .viij, molares, and two cassalk.s 
{L. caysales). 1348 Vicarv Anat. AIan..ix5fj F iij b, Two 
Cannines, eyght Morales, and two Cansales [?causales 3 . 

Cassamate, obs. form of Casemate. 

t Cassan.. Obs, Thieves^ cant, [cf. L. cascus, 
Du. kaas, MDu. kdseb\ Cheese. 

1367 Harman Caveat 83 Cassau, cheese. 1641 Brome 
JomCre^oii, Wks. 1873 XU. 388 Here’s RufFpeck and Casson, 
and all of the best. 

ff Cassaut, a. Obs. rare. [F. cassant breaking : 
\AtXje\ra% poires cassantes.'l Brittle; friable. 

1723 Bradley Dkt. s.v. Pear, the Pulp is Sugary 
and Juicy, has a vinous Taste, and is cassant, 

l!€assareep (kajsMpk Also casser 'po, 
cassaripa, -ripe, -reb. [Of Carib origin : Mar- 
tins Gloss. Brhil gives G alibi (Island Caiib) 
cassiripS, * radix Manihot raspata ciwr/r/. caxirl, 
cachiri, * potus e radice fermentnta Manihot Aypi’ 
(the sweet manihot).] ‘The inspissated juice of 
the cassava, which is h^hly antiseptic, and forms 
the basis of the West Indian pep|>er-pot * {Treas. 
Bot,), 

1832 Veg, Subst. Pood 155 The juice of bitter cassava . . 
boiled with meat and seasoned ,, forms a favourite .soup, 
called by the Brazilians casserepo. 18^ Whateley in Life 
(18661 If. 290 The mfspissated juice of the Ca.ssava is called 
Cafssaripa. 1839^1// Y. Romd No. 32. 125 Casareep . .being 
also a powerful antiseptic. 1882 Standard 14 Dec. 5/3 The 
cassareb .. the chief ingredient in the famous ‘pepper pot’. 


t Oassate, /<^. ///<?. andt?. Obs. [ad. L. rtzrxtT/- 
tts, pa. pple. of cassare i see next] = Cassed. 

15x9 .Horman Vulg. 204 b, This testament is cassaj and an- 
nullea. 1634 Hammond Answ. Animadv. Jguat. ii. § 1. 27 
A voyd or cassate hope. 1639 — On Ps. Ixxvii. 10 God’s 
mercies were forgotten, and his promises cassate. 

t Ca'Ssate, Obs. Also 6-7 cassat. [f. L. 
cassdt- ppl. stem of cassd-re ; see Cass v. and 
-ATE 3.] = Cass 

1312 Act 4 Hen. VIII, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng . . reversed adnulled repelled cassated and made 
voyde, etc, 1611 Speed IHst.Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 584 
I’he Pope , . did cassate his Election. ax6xg Daniel Coll. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 142 Why should he not cassat those 
Charters? 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 64 This I hope 
doth not cassate what we have said, but rather corroborate, 
1744 J. Lewis Pecockez^^ That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution. 

Hence Cassating 

1636 Trapp Comm. Hehr. vii. 18 For there is verily a dis- 
annulling . . an outing, cassating, expunging. 

Cassation (kaes<?**J^n). [ad. late L. cassdtiBn- 
em, 11. of action f. cassare ; see Cass v. So in F.] 

I . The action of making null or void ; cancella- 
tion, abrogation. 

Court of Cassation {fx, Conr de cassat ion\ in France, 
the appellation of the supreme court of appeal, as having 
the power in the last resort to alter, or c.nncel, or quash 
{casser) decisions of the other courts which are wrong in 
form or law. 

C1423 Wyntoun Cron, ix xxiii. 70 Quhen of Jjir Electi- 
ownys IVa fell sic Cassatiownys. 1611 Cotgr., Cassation, 
a cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking, a 1619 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 112 There was no cassation of the 
first [election]. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 369 Under 
penalty of Cassation and being mulct. 1850 Alison Hist. 
E,urope II. vi. § 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. 1. ii. 
(x866) 81 By a general cassation of all their constitutions. 

F 2 . Dismissal of a soldier ; cashiering. Obs. 
x6o2 Segar Hon. Mil. ^ Civ. xxv. 32 Cassation causary or 
reasonable, in consideration of sicknesse or disability, etc. 
..Cassation ignominious, was' for some offence, etc. 
Cassava (.k^sawa). Forms : a. 6-7 casavi, 
7-9 cassavi, cassavy, -vie, -via, (caeavz) ,* P. 7 
cazava, 7-9 cassava, 8-9 casava ; 7. 8-9 cas- 
save ; see also Cassada. [In F. cassave, Pg. cas- 
save, Sp. casabe, cacabe, all from the Taino language 
of Hayti, where it is variously given as cagdbi, 
casavi, caz ’bhi, cassdve ( see Peter Martyr). Sever al 
of these forms have been at times used in Eng- 
lish.] 

1 . A plant, called also by its Brazilian name 
Mandioc,yI/i2:/2/7zi?/ uiilissima {If^.O.Muphot biacetJt), 
two varieties (or species) of which are extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical America, 
as also in Africa, for their fleshy tuberous roots, 
which ‘ yield the greatest portion of the daily food 
of the natives of tropical America’. 

I'he root of the Sweet Cassava {M. A ipi\ is wholesome 
and is commonly prepared as a vegetable , the root of the 
Bitter Cassava contains a most virulent poisonous juice, 
which is however highly volatile, and is expelled by heat. 

iSSS Eden Decades IV, Ind. i. vii. (Arb.) 93 They had only 
Cazibi, that i.s suche rootes whereof they npke theyr breade. 
1624 Capt, Smith Virginia i. 10 Ca.ssavia growes in Ma* 
rishes. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (i6-}3) 31 [Bread] made 
of the flower of Mayes and Cassavie mixed together. 171X 
in A. Duncan MarineVs Chron. (1803) HI. 315 Sweet cas- 
save and green plantain roasted. 17^ Stedman Surinam 

II. xviii, Plantains and sweet ca.ssavas roasted, a 18x8 M. 
G. Lewis Jrnl. IV. Ind. ( 1834' 212 'Phe bitter cassava, unless 
the juice is carefully pre.ssed out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2 . The niuritious starch or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc by grating them, and 
pressing out the juice ,* the bread made from tliis. 

A prepared form of cassava flotxr is Tapioca. 

1377 Frampton Joyfnll Newes 103 The Casaui is the 
bread .. made of an Hearbe that the Indians dooe call 
Yuca. i6oo’ Haki.uyt Voy. (1810) HI. 462 Cassaui, a 
kinde of breade made of root.s. 1613 Purchas Pilgr, I. vin. 
ii. 616 Bread of a great roote called Yuca, which they name 
Cacavi. X633 Gerard's llei-bat 1543 (L.) 'I'he Indian bread 
called Caxava. X7$<>ld>\su\ym Lex IJercat,\x'-^3Q. 754 Manioc 
of who.se Root.s Cassave is made 1828 W. 1 kvixg Columbus 
(x848'i I. 160 A kind of bread called cassava. 

3. altrib. and Comb. 

1777 Robertson Hist, Amer. ^1783) II, 430 The inhabit- 
ants . , had none but Cassava bread, 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal 1 59/1 Cassave Bread. 1796 Stedman I J. 

XX. 96 We pa.ssed through two old cassava fields. 18^6 
Macgillivray tr. Ilmnboldt's 'Prav. xviii. 257 0 cupied m 
preparing cas.sava- flour. 1837 M, Donovan Dom. Econ. 
il. 325 'Phe sweet cas.sava plant is free from any noxious 
property, 1719 De Foe CVzasw (1840 I. vii. 1x6, 1 searched 
ior the ca.ssave root. 

Cassaware, etc , obs. ff. Cassowaby. 
Cassaydown, cassedon(ne, var Cas.sidoine. 
fCassQ. Obs. rare. [cf. OF. casye oak.] 

1523 FjTZHERB. Hush, § 130 Dyuers apple tree.s that haue 
knottes in the bowe.s as casses or wydes. 

CasS 3 , obs. form of Case sb. 

Cassegraiuian (kms/grji-nian), a. Applied 
to a modification of the Gregorian reflecting tele- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M, Cassegrain. 

1813 Kater in Phil. Trems. No., 206 {title) On the light 
of the Cassegrainian 'rele,scope, comparf'd with that of the 
Uregorian. 1831 Brewster Optics xlii. 352 The Ca.ss©« 
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grainian telescope . . differs from the Gregorian only in 
having its small speculum, .convex instead of concave. 

Casseer^e, casseir, obs. ff. CASHijsii. 

Casse paper^ cassie-. ^[perh. repr. a Fr. 
papier casse broken paper.] Tire paper of the 
two outside quires of a ream. 

idSS R. Holme Armoury iii. 120/1 Cassie Quires, are 
the two out side Quires in a Ream, called also Cording 
Quires. Cassie Paper, are Quires made up by Paper-makei-s 
of Torn, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets. 
1825 Hone Euery-day Bk. I. 1139. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade., Casse-pafer, broken or damaged paper. 

tCasser. OOs~^ [l. Cass z;. t-erI.] One 
who ‘ casses^ 

1611 CoTGR., Quasseiir, squasher, casser, canceller. 

' Casseriam. (ka^sl^-riaa), tz. [According to Syd. 
Soc. Lex. from Giuiio Casserio of Piacenza, 1545- 
1616.] Gasserian (or Gasserian) ganglion : the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade Mec. 407 It arises from the 
upper angle of the Casserian ganglion, 

II Casserole (koeserju-l). [Fr.=«It. casserola, 
,Sp. cacerola ; the radical form is app. seen in Sp. 
cazOi F. casse ^an open-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in’ (Cotgr.) ; but its actual history is ob- 
scure; cf. F. cassole. It. cazzuola, Sp. cazuela, 
mentioned under Cassolette.] 

1 , A kind of stew-pan. 

1725 Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Roach, Roaches may . . be 
dress’d in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon Visits Mouast. 342 
Not a scrap of furniture, not even a pipkin or a Cas.serole. 

2 . The edging or outer portion of certain dressed 
dishes. 

1706 Phillips, Casserole . . a Loaf stuff’d with a Hash of 
roasted Pallets, Chickens, etc., and dress'd in a Stew-Pan 
of the .same Bigness with the Loaf ; also a kind of Soop or 
Potage of Rice, etc. with a Ragoo. 1730-6 in Bailey. 1852 
]S!e^t> Syst. Cookery 126 Casserol or Rice Edging for a Cux'rie 
or Fricassee. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, CasseroUe , . a 
bordering of rice to a dish. Mod. Diets, have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 
potato, baked, in which meats are served at table. Such 
meats are said to be served * en casserole*. 

iiCaSSett© (kase't), [Fr., dim. of casse or 
caisse (cf. Case), ad. It. cassettai\ A casket. 

1:793 Southey Life <4 Corr. (1849) f* * 9 *^ had 

weather, take out my casette and write to you. 1807 — 
Espriella's Lett. (iSi4> I. 83 One purchase I ventured to 
make, that of a travelling caissette. 1881 Contemp, Rev. J une 
926 The robbery of Barone-ss Von Meyerdorff ’s Cassette, 
b. Photogr. (see quot.), 

187s tr. VogePs Chem, Light v. 42 For the purpose of 
transporting the plate,. the photographer employs a little 
flat box called the cassette. 

Cassey. Pavement : see Causey. 

£ri7ii Blackwell in Burton Hist. Scot. 11 . 42, I shall be 
free of the cassey stones of London. 

tCassbe. Obs. Also Caxes. [See Key.] 
The wild chervil, Anthriscus sylvestris ; also 
vaguely applied to other Umbelliferous plants. 

1548 Turner Names of^ Herbes 54 Myrrhis, is called in 
Cambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockecheruel. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens v. liii. 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxes. 
This herbe is called, .in Engli.she,as Turner sayth, Casshes, 
or Caxes, bycause Spinsters use the stemmes . . for quilles 
and Caxes, to winde yarne upon. 1^0 Parkinson Theatr. 
Bot . ! Br. & Holl. \ Caxes or Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casshe, obs. form of Cache. 

Cassia 1 (k£e*sia). Also (4 chasee), 4-7 easia. 
[a. L. casia (cassia\ a. Cr. tcaaia, ad. Heb. ny^lfp 
qtsts.dh *a bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic, so called from being stripped off (f. y'ifp 
qdtsao. to cut off, strip off bark) *, Gesenius. 
Wyclifs word points to an OF. form with chl\ 

X. An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bark 
■obtained from Cinnamomum Cassia ; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in flavour, and cheaper than 
the true cinnamon. More fully r A 

1000 Ags. Fs, xliv. io [xlv. 8] Myrre, and gutta, and cassia 
dropiaS of pinum elaSum. 1382 V/yclif Ex. xxx. 24 Tak 
to thee swete smellynge thingis, .of chasee [1388 casia] fyve 
himdryd sides. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvii. x xviu. 
(X49S 621 Though men vse to wryte and to sowne Cassia 
wyth dowble S yet it sholde be wryten and sowned wyth 
00 syng’.e S.— Casia and not Cassia. 1533 E»en Treat. 
Neuf /nd. (Arb.tis Spyces. .as ginger, pepper,, mirabolanes, 
Cardamome, Cassia. 1611 Bible /V. xlv. 8 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrbe, and aloes, and cassia, i6a6 Bacon 
§ 620 Cassia, which is now the substitute of Cinna- 
mon. 1693 Sir T. Blount //«/. 41 You may call the 
thicker Bark Cas.sia, and the thinner Cinnamon. 1871 tr, 
SckelieEs Spectr. Aual. § 41. 162 The spectrum, .obtained 
from oil of cassia. , 

b. Also distinguished from 4, as cassia lignea. 

1398 Trevisa De F. R. xvii. xxvii. 0495^ 620 That 

one manere Cassia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Cassia lignea. .Cassia lignea is the rynde of a lytyll tree. 
1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4146/4 Fine Cinnamon 12 Bales, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia Ligna 153 Bales. 1883 Daily Dews 
II Oct. 2/7 Of 1,600 boxes Cassia Lignea offered. 

2 . The tree itself, Cinnamo?mtin Cassia. 

' J ^553 Eden Treat. New hid. ■; Arh. 1 8 A great wood of Pre- 
cious trees, some of Cinomome & Cassia. i6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 373 Casia or Canell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon comes. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 347 Ca.ssia . . is a native of . . the south of 
Asia. .The bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. 


S. poet. A fragrant shrub of plant. This is 
partly a rhetorical use of the word from the Pible 
\Ps, xlv. 8), partly a reference to the casia of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as 
'a fragrant, shrub-like plant, mezereon’, thought 
by some to be Osyris alba Linn., by Prof. Daubeny 
to be Daphne Gnidmm. 

*S 94 Greene Glasse 135 This offering of,, 

myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield. 1616 Bullokar, s.v. 
Casia, Poets understand often by it some sweet-smelling 
herbe. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 293 Through Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets. 1697 Dryden Vh’g. Georg, iv. 430 Beneath 
his Body, broken Boughs and Thyme, And pleasing Casia 
just renew’d in prime, a 1821 Keats Epist. 271 And inter- 
twined the cassia’s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4 . Bot. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminosse) distributed in numerous species 
over the warmer regions of the earth. The leaflets 
of several species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senna leaves. I'he name Cassia Jistula 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
species, the Pudding Pipe tree, a native of India, 
but cultivated in Northern Africa, the West Indies, 
etc., which produces the cassia containing 
a pulp used as a laxative. Thence botanists have 
extended the name to the genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxviii. fi493’> 621 Cassia 
fistula is the fruyte of an certen tree that beryth longe sede 
. . the mery within is blacke and moyst and swete and is 
medlyd wyth certen whyte greynes. 1385 Lloyd Treas. 
Health Hv, Lentyl, roses, Licorise & a lytle of Cas.sia- 
fistula. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 97/1 Cassia., the 
Flowers are yellow, many growing together on a long stalk. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3940^^ Their Cargo's^ consisting of . . 
Lignum Vitae, Molosses, Cashia Fistula, bhruff, etc. 1789 
W. Buchan Dom. AIed. ixwo] 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may be dissolved in boiling water. 1866 Livingstone 
jfrnl. ix. I. 235 Cassias and another tree, .are now in flower, 
b. Any medicinal product obtained from this. 

1343 Traheron Vigo’s Ckirurg. ix. 256 Purge the norice 
with cassia or manna. i6yi Salmon Syn. Med. iii. Ixxxiii. 
726 Gentlypurge with Cassiamixed with turpentine. 1727-51: 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.j Cassia of the islands . . is sent from 
the Antilles ; where it is produced in such abundance, that 
the vessels, in their home voyages?, use it as ballast, 1796 
Stedman Surinam II. xxv. 225 The cas.sia, a shining hard 
yellow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
long . . with a black soft pulp as sweet as honey : this is 
considered as a very safe laxative. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb., as cassia-bark, lignea | 
(see above, i) ; cassia fistula (see 4) ; cassia- 
buds, the unexpanded buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Cinnamomttm aroinaticum, used 
like cinnamon or cloves ; cassia-oil, common oil ; 
of cinnamon; cassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia jdsiula (see 4) ; cassia-stick tree, a name 
of ; cassia-tree (see 2). 

1831-9 Hooker in Manual Sc. Bnq. 426 An inferior kind 
of ^Cassia Buds known as Lovengoopor is found at Madras. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 222 The *Cassia-stick Tree . . 
The pulp that surrounds the seeds . . is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 266 On the hills we 
saw a great many *cassia trees. 1811 A. T. Thomson Lond, 
Disp. (1818) 225 The *cassia tree is a native of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. 

t Cassia Obs. Also cashee. (See quots.) 
1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 11 . 572 Mr. Wightman . . 
has cast 2 cassia brass guns of 7 foot long, to throw bombs 
of 10 inches diameter. Ibid. HI. 28 A tiyall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes. .before his majestic in Hyde park. 
Ibid. III. 03, 6 brass cashee pieces .. to shoot granado’s 
thro’ the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. 

Cassideous (ksesi’dfi^s), a. Bot. [f. L, cassid- 
em helmet + -Eous.] Helmet-shaped, helmet-like. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. <1848) I. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
Cassidiform (ksesi*difj^im\ a. [on L. type 
cassidiform-is : see prec.] Helmet-shaped. 
i866 Intell. Observ. 134 The large cassidiforra Thymalus. 

t Cassidoine, -done, -dony L Obs. Forms: 
a. 4 cassidoin, casydoyn, 7 eassidom(e ; 5 

cassedon(iie, 5-6 cassidon, 6 cassaydown, 
cassa-, cassidone, -en; 7. 7 oassidonie, 8 cas- 
sidony ; S. 6 oasyldon, cassilden. [a. OF. cassi- 
doine, a semi-popular foim oi cakidoine, calcedoine, 
ad. L. chalceddnim {lapis) a stone of Chalcedon : 
see Chalcedony.] « Chalcedony. ^ 

41 1300 Florh 4 Bl. 286 Suhke riche cassidoines, And Jar 
cinctes and topaces- 4ri323 E. £C. AlUt. P.^. T^Tt Casy- 
doynes, & crysolytes, & clere rubies. 1488 Jnv. Jas. Ill, 
in Tytler Hist. Scot. 11864' II. 392 A collar of cassedomis. 
1300 Inv. in Ann. Reg. 11768) 135 A pair of beads ten stones, 
cassidems. 1503 JVill of Both (Somerset Ho. A peyre of 
bedes of Ca.syldon. <ri530 in Gutch Cur. II. 297 A 
garnysshing for a Sake for aCassadone, 1534 in Eng. Ck. 
Fumiture 195 Item x bedes oflamhre & ij cassildens 

with a .stryng of silk. 1348 Will of Dame M. Kingston 
(Somerset Ho.\ A paire of beades of Cassaydown. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 454 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie and Crystall. Ibid. 605 In these crystals as 
well as in Ca.ssidoins. i6n Cotgr., Cassidonie, a cassy 
donie ; a ba,se, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
shine like fire. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cassidony,^ 
name given by the Italians and Germans to a sort of beads 
made of the yellow and red clialcedony. 


aitrib. 1601 Holland Pliny IT. 603 These rich Cassidoine 
vessels [called in Latine Murrhina] from out of the Leuant. 

Cassidony^ (kos'sidsni). Bot. [Of iinceitain 
etymology : suggestions are that it is the same 
word as prec., or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner’.s guess that it might be a corruption cd^Stoechas 
sidonius labours under the fatal objection that no such 
name is known. J 

I . The \An.ntLavandtda Stoechas, French lavender. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens n. Ixxxyli. 266 It is called .. in Eng- 
lish French Lauender, Cassidonie, and of some Lauender 
gentle. 1597 Gerard ( 1633) 586 (L.i English.. 
Cassidonie ; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do call it ‘ Cast me down 1629 Parkinson Kitchen 
Gard. i. vii. 471 Cassidonie is a small kinde of Lauender, 
but differing both in forme & :qualitie. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 43 Cassidony or French Layander. 
1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. App., and in mod. Diets. 

2 ‘ Mountain br Golden L assidony : names used 
for the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. App. {Gnaphalium Stceclias Treas. Bot.) 
Cassie, ~y (kse'si I . dial. Also cazzie, cosie. 

[ * Icel. ‘ kass, mod. kassi a case, large box, creel’.] 

A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness. 

1693 Wallace Orkney 34 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
called Cassies, in which they keep and transport their Corn. 
1793 Statist. Acc. ScotNW. 524 Straw cazzies which were 
used as sacks for carrying Victual. Ibid. X. 23 (Jam.) Straw 
creels called cassies, made very compactly of long oat straw. 
1880 Times 30 Sept., A peculiar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘ cassy’. The ‘ cassy’ is strapped to the shoul- 
ders in such a way as to leave the hand.s free. 

Oassier(e, eassir, obs. ff. Cashier v. 
Cassilden: see Cassidoine. 

Cassimere [kse-simiej). Also 8 kassimere, 

9 casimire. [in F. casimir pmQX recent’), Sp. 
casimiro, Ger. kasimir. Another form of Cash- 
mere ; the country w^as called Keshitmtr by Marco 
Polo, Queximir hy Barros, Kachemire by Bernier, 
Cassimer by Herbert 1665.] 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men’s 
clothes. Cf., Kerseymere. 

[1704 Dryden Ayrungz. ni. i. (Y.) The Queen of Cassimere, 
1784 in Seton-Karr Sel. Calcutta Gaz. I, 47 (Y.) For sale 
— superfine cambrics and edgings . . scarlet and blue Kassi- 
meres. 1814 J. Forbes Orient. 31 em. III. 177 (Y.) The 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.] 

1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 259 The favourite Riding-Dress is 
a light-coloured Cassimere, lined with different coloured silks. 
1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1826) 77 His white cassimere 
small clothes. 1822 Byron Juan ix, xliu, Brilliant breeches 
. . Of yellow casimire. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 

II, 421 Coatings, cassimeresj, hosiery, 1843 Carlyle Past 
<§• Pres. (1858) 203 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scotch-plaid. 

Cassin, obs. Sc. f. Chmm pa. pple. of Castz^. 

II Cassine. Obs. [F. cassine (loth c. in Littre), 
repr. late L. casslna hut, farin-hbtise (dim. of cassa^ 
casa cottage) ; cf. It. ca!,inol\ 

^ In the military language, a farm-house, where 
a number of soldiers have posted themselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1755). 

1708 Kersey, Cassine, a Country Farm-House in Italy, 
such as are occasionally fortify’d to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. xqzo Lond. Gaz. No. 591 5/1 The Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their Colours there . . a Cassine before 
a Half-Moon that covered our Centre. 

Cassinette (ksesinet). Also casinet/, [? A 
factitious name suggested by cassimere.'] A light 
mixed cloth, a modification of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
wool and silk. 

1846 in Worcester, X863 Digey Fedeii-al Si. 1 . 255 Casinet 
pants, and yellow gauntlet gloves. 1881 Echo 2 I'eb. 1/5 
' Scarlet woollen blankets pay 31 per cent, on their value 
, . ca.ssinetts, 135 per cent. 

Gassing: see Cass z'. 

Cassmiau. (ksesi-nian'), a. [f. proper name 
Cassini + -ian.] Of or pertaining to C. I). Cassini 
(1625-1712'), or his descendants, a celebrated 
: family of French astronomers, or to their scientific 
; researches. ^ Cassinian ovals. « Cassinotd. 

1726 tr. Gregory’s, Astron. I. 394 This Cassinian Hypo- 
thesis. .has this Physical Disadvantage. 1886 Academy 10 
I July 29/2 The curve of sines, the cassinian oval, the catenary, 
and such like turves. 1882 Minchin Uttipl. Kinemat, 204 
One of the Ca.s.smian ellipses. 

Cassinite. Min. A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium. 

1875^/4/?. ofPa.g'^ The more laminate, .bluish green feld- 
spar, the cassinite, is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co. (Pa.) 

Cassino (kasriu?). Also casino. [Another 
form of Casino.] A game at cards in which 
; the ten of diamonds, called great cassim (or great 
cass) counts two points, and the two of spades, 
called little cassino (or little cass) counts one; 
eleven points constituting the game. Also attHb., 
as cassino table. 

1792 V/. Roberts Looker-on (1794) L 250 A large party at 
Faro and Cassino was made . .at a great hou.se in Piccadilly. 
i8oo Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 245 A whist and a casino 
table. i8n — Sense Ss- Sens. ii. u 122 Lady Middleton pro- 
posed a rubber of Cassino to the others. 1811 E. Nares 
Thinks / to myself (1 81 6) 1 1. 132 (D.) Two whist, cassino, or 
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quadrille tables will dispose of four couple . . Great cass, 
little ctissj, and the spades. Ma'am. 

CassilLOid(kse'si: ioid). Geom. [a. V xassinoide'. 
see CASsmiAKand -om.] A curve which Cassini 
wished to substitute for the ellipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements ; an oval having two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
sum being constant as in the ellipse). 

Cassioberry (kae-si^jbeTi). The ii*uit of 
Vilnmtmn CassioheiTy-btish, 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp. App., Cassioherry-tree., in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants called by Linnteus 
Cttssim. 1864. in Webster. 1884 in Miller Plant-n. 

Cassiope'ian, a. Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
northern constellations. (In this constellation a 
brilliant new star appeared in 1572, which subse- 
quently disappeared again.) 

<?i63o Drumm. OF Hawth. Wks. (x7iil ss And if 

perhaps no Cassiopeian spark (Which in the north did thy 
first rising mark) Shine oVe thy hearse. 

Cassi^Tie, obs. form oi Caoique. Also, a name 
of the Mocking Bird of Guiana. 

1825 Waterton Wand. S.Amer. n. (1887) 167 The Cas- 
sique is gregarious . . he goes by no other name than that 
of mocking-bird amongst the colonists. 1826 Svo. Smith 
W ks. (1850) II. 78 The cassique, in size, is larger than the 
starling ; he courts the society of man, 

Cassit : see Chased. 

Cassiterite (kasi*t^roit), Min. [f. Gr. Kaucrt- 
Tfpoff tin + ”1TE.] Native stannic dioxide, the most 
common ore of tin, occurring in various forms, as 
tin stone, wood tin, toadVeye tin, stream tin. 

1858 SHERARDif/w. 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a variety of cassiterite, 2873 F&7VHes’ Chein. 

445 Dioxide, or Stannic Oxide, occurs native as tin-stone 
or cassiterite. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 148. 

0assi;terota*3italite. Min. [f. as prec. + 
Tantalite.J a variety of tantalite in which part 
of the tantaiic acid is replaced by stannic acid. 

2850 Dana Mtu, 403 The tantalite from Finbo ..(cassitero- 
tantalite) contains much oxide of tin. 

Cassius (kse'sii^s). Name of a German physi- 
cian of 17th c. ; whence Purple of Cassius, a 
splendid purple pigment ; see quot. 

<?i86s J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 373/2 The purple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of chloride of gold by 
means of the chloride of tin, is employed for the purpose of 
colouring China ware. It is termed in the arts, the ‘ purple 
powder of Cassius'. 1869 Roscoe Fdem, Ckem, 252 A 
splendid purple colour called purple of cassius. 

Cassock (kse'ssk), so. Forms : a. 6-7 cas- 
sacke, 7 cassack, (cass-, casaqiie) ; 6 oas- 

sok©, oassooke, (8-9 cassoo), 6- cassock, [a. 
F, cosaque *a cassocke, mandilion, long coat’, 
i6th c. in Littrd, (corresp. to Sp, and Pg. cosaca, * a 
souldiers cassocke, a frock, a horsemans coat 
Minsheu, It. casacca frocke, a horse-mans 
cote, a long cote; also a habitation or dwelling’ 
Florio), The military use is the original ; the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have arisen in Eng- 
lish, in the 1 7th century. 

If the It, is the original, and casacca- * cassock' the same 
casacca * dwelling’ (see above), then it is a deriv. of 
casa house (as if ‘ a gai-ment that covers like a house ' : cf. 
Casule, Chasuble); but the identification is doubtful. 
The Dict.de Trevonx suggests that cosaque Is, a variant of 
Cosaque Cossack, from whom the military cassock might 
take its name. tAgairie {G&tting. Gelekrte Anzeiger, 15 
Apr. 1887, 238) maintains that F. casaque is a back-forma- 
tion from casaquin (by incorrectly viewing the latter as a 
dimin. form), and that casaquin, It, casacchino, was a cor- 
ruption of Arab. kazdyafzd, ad. Pers. 

kazhajand, a padded jerkin, or acton, t ^ ^ 

^a/raw silk, silk floss + a-^and stuffed. The word 

kasag&n actually occurs in MHG* as ‘ riding-cloak ' reit- 
tock^ Schade), and gmygan in OF. as pa&ed jerkin or 
vest' (CJodef,), but the relation of these to cascdquin and 
has yet tO' be settled.] ' 

1 1 . A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in 16 -1 7th c. ; also that of a horseman or rider in 
the 17th c. (‘A name given to the cloaks wwn 
by musketeers and gardes du corps’, LittrA) Obs. 

■' '*574 Lmic, Lieutenancy n. (1859) *37 Also a Cassocke of 
. the same motley. *5^0 Baret A Iv. C:t64 A cassocke : also 
a sou Id i ours cloke, sagum. *598. B. Jonson Ev, Maniit 
Hum. iL V, He will neuer come within. . the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a musket-rest againe. {Cf. F, rendre le cmaque,\ 
*6oi Shaks. Aids Weil iv. iii. 191. 1609 Tourneur Fun. 
Poeme Wks, 1878 1 . 199 Brave Vere we^ by his scarlet 
cassock known. 2638 Shirlev Mari. Soldier ii. i in Bullen 
O, PI. I. 190 A Sol<iadoCiL‘'Sacke of Scarlet, ifiSyE. CwAM- 
berlavnk .!V/, 67 , B?-it, i. ni. iv, (17431 173 Upon a Cloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock. 2699 Ludlow Mem, (ijft) 384 
Monk’s army was , . thought to deserve the fool’s coat rather 
than thesoldier'.s casaque. [1826 Scott Woodsi. HI. xi, 318 
ilie coarse frieze-cassock of the private soldier. ] 
t 2 . A kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to garments worn by 
both sexes. 

a. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 
c XSS® O Barnsley ^ <$• Abuse 0 / Women .xi^ :A 
caped cassock much like a pl.tyers gown. Udall 

Royster l>. (Arb.) 35 We shall go iu our frenche hoodes 


euery day, In our silke cassocks fresh and gay, 2589 Put- 
tenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a 
bridal! in her cassock of mockado. 2590 Greene Poems 
{1600 ( 1 12 Her taffata cassock might you see Tucked up 
aboue her knee. 

b. as worn by men : mentioned as worn by 
rustics, shepheras, sailors ; also by usurers, poor 
scholars, etc. 

3^390 Greene Nener too late (1600) 93 Corji^don in his 
gray cas.socke and Manalcas..in his shepheardes cloake. 
2598 Barnfield Conscience Coz’et, 12 Clad in a Cas. 
sock, lyke a V.surer. 1602 Holland Pliny xxxw. vi. IL 
491 [The statue] of Romulus is vdihout any coat or cas- 
socke at all (est sine tunica J. 2603 — Const. 4- Canons Eccl. 
§ 74 Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar- like apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet and hose, 
without coats or cassocks. 161a Dekker If not good PL 
Wks. 2873 HI. 276 Greater SchoUers languish in beggei-y : 
And in thin thred-bare cassacks weare out their age. 2624 
Cart. Smith FirginiaVl. 231 Two or three old Iron things 
. .bound vp in a Sailers canuase Cassocke. 2628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. IV. 1765 Those many siikenrDoctors, who 
did here In shining^ satten Cassocks late appeare. ^ (2825 
Scott Talism. xxiii, The cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour.] 

3 . A garment worn by clergymen. 

a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic worn by 
Anglican clergymen, originally along with and 
under the gown ; but, in recent times, also under 
the shortened surplice, and sometimes- by ^ Iligh- 
Church ’ clergymen, like the soutane of Roman 
Catholic priests, apart from these, vestments, as a 
kind of ecclesiastical garb. Also, '.sometimes worn 
by vergers, choristers, aird others engaged in eccle- 
siastical functions. See quots. 

In this sense, which appears to date from the Restoration, 
it seems to be the continuation of the scholar's cassock, in 
sen.se * ; it had probably some reference to the canon of 60 
years before, requiring clergymen not to appear in public 
‘ without coats or cassocks ’ ^see sense 2). 

2663 Kilugrew Parsed s Wedding (Fairh.) He was so 
poor and despicable, he could not avow his calling for 
want of a cassock. 2666 Fkxvs Diary 27 Sept., I .. to 
speak for a cloak and ca.ssock for my brother . . and I will 
have him in a canonical dress. 1708 Swift Baucis «§• P/iil. 
121 His waistcoat to a cassoc grew And both assum’d a 
sable hue. 1710 20 C. Wheatley On Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1720) X 10 Made fit and dose to the Body like a Cassock. 
2727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iii. (1840) 24 I r the Devil should 
put on the gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the 
Coat and the Cord. 2728 Pope Dxme. u. 326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, and vest. 275s Johnson, Cassock, a 
close garment ; now, generally, that which clergymen wear 
under their gowns. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg, in. 862 He 
knew no better than his cassock which. 1849 Rock Ch, 0/ 
Fathers II. vl §9 The old English cassock differed in its 
shape very little, if anything, from the same kind of robe 
still worn by the Catholic priesthood. 1854 Hook Church 
Direct., Cassock . . the under dress of all orders of _ the 
clergy: it resembles a long coat, with a single upright 
collar. 1866 Direct, Angl. led. 3) 352^ Cassock, the garment 
worn by ecclesiastics under their official vestments : u.sually 
b'ack, and for Bishops purple. 1866 C. Yl klkzk Ritual, 
Reason Why 35 The Cassock is a long coat buttoning over 
the breast, and reaching to ’he feet.^ It is confined at the 
waist by a broad sash called the cincture. The collar is 
made to fasten right round the throat. 1870 Disraeli 
Lot hair v. 13 One or two curates in cassocks. 

b. Used to render F. soutane, L. suhtaneuni-, 
the ^ frock ’ of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 

2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (2799) 

136 A tall man dressed in a blue cassock . . an ecclesiastical 
missionary of the island, 2824 Heber yrnL (1828) 1 . iii. 76 
A tall stout ecclesiastic, with.. a long black cassoc.^ 2S59 
Jephson Briitany vi. 69 A short stout man. .dressed in cas- 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. 

c. A short, light, double-breasted coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in length, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Geneva gown by presbyterian and other ministers. 

Scotch Newspaper. He has been presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. 

4 . a. As a mark of the clerical office, esp. that 
of a clergyman of the Church of England, 

2687 Duyden Hind ^ P. ni, 232 And quit the cassock for 
the canting coat. 2769 Robertson Chas. F, VL vi. 224 
During the war, he laid a-side the cassoc. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, II 217 The scarf and cassock could hardly ap- 
pear there without calling forth sneers. 

b. A wearer of a cassock; esp, a clergyman. 

2628 Bp. Earle Microcosm, {Fairholt) A vulgar-spirited 
man. .one that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
2^49 G, Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ceexliii. But the Gray 
Cassock makes a double noyse. 2859 Thackeray Firgin. v, 
[He] had a suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon, 

5 . attrib. 

1587 Fleming Conf, HolmshedlTi.yLqfx Yeomen, .appar- 
elled in cassocke coats, and Venetian hose of crimson veluet. 

Ca'SSOClly [f- prec. 3.] To dress in a cas- 
sock. Hence Cassocked ppL a, 

2780 Cow'PER Progr. Err, 211 A cassocked huntsman, and 
a fiddling priest, 2853 M. Arnold Neckan xii, A cassock’d 
priest rode by. 2883 Times 855/3 The occasion was 
taken advantage of to cassock and surplice the choir. 

t Cassol6# Obs, rare [a. idth c. F. eassole 
' coffin, box Cotgr., prob. ad. Prov, cassolo, dim, 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod,ld , cassoUe 
‘ little pan ’ : see next.'s] A box or case. 


2590 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk, Physicke 343/2 We must 
appiye thereon a freshe playster, and must sett the Legge 
in a Cassole, or case . . and let it rest therin. 

Cassolette \k8es£>le-t I. Also 7 easolette, 7-9 
cassolet, [a. F. cassolette dim. of cassole, -olte, 

‘ little pan dim. of casse ‘ pan.* Cat. cassa, It. 
cazza, fire pan (Florio). Cp. Sp. cazo, cazuela, 
cazoleia', mQd.h, caza, cazia, cazola, cazeota. See 
Diez, Littre, and Du Cange.] 

1 . A vessel in which perfumes are burned. 

1657 liOULiiiSo)x,Reno7/s Disp. 213 Put in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassolet. 2726 Diet. 
Rust. (ed. 3) s, V. Cassolet, a small Vessel us’d in the Burn- 
ing of Pastils^ or other odours. 1834 Beckford Italy II. 
43 Silver braziers and cassolettes diffusing a very pleasant 
perfume, a 1847 Mrs. Sherw'Ood Lady of Manor IV. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, w'hich, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the perfumes of the East. 

2 . A box for perfumes with a perforated cover to 
allow of their diffusion. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, Eng., Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 94/1 
Aromatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 

t Casson. Obs. [a. U'ith c. F. casson, now 
caisson chest : see Caisson.] A chest. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. 607 Twelve Cassons or Chests. 

Casson, var. of Casing. 

t Cassonade. Obs. [a. F. cassonade, f. casson 
chest, case : cf. Cassons.J Unrefined cane-sugar 
imported in boxes or casks; brown or moist sugar. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 224 Another kind of Sugar 
..which the vulgar call Cassonade or Castonade. 2725 
Bradley Fajtt. Did. s.v. Sugar, The Cassonade is nothing 
but Muscovadoe that has been purify'd with the Whites of 
Eggs and Lime-Water. 1810 Eucycl. Brit. led. 4 V. 239 Cas- 
sonade, in commerce, cask-sugar, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the first purification, but which has not yet 
been refined. 

tCassons, cassyns. Obs. fperh. a. F. casson 
‘ shapeless loaf of fine sugar ’ (Littre), f, casson 
case, chest : cf. prec.] V Sugar in some form. 

[2443 in Rogers Agric. Prices 526/3 Cassons 6 lb. at /8.] 
2469 Ord. I)h. Clarence in Househ. Ord. (1790) 103 Item, 
Cassyns 300 Ib. at ii d. 

Cassoon (kas? 7 *n). [ad. It. casone, or OF. 
casson large chest, mod.F. caisso7t.'\ An occasional 
variant of Caisson : a. an ammunition chest ; 
b. Arch, a sunken panel. (« Caisson i a, 3.) 

2799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 3/1 Twelve brass field pieces 
three pounders with their cassoons. 2830 Leitch Muller's 
Anc. Art § 53. 27 The ornamental forms of the cassoons 
((}>aTi>o)uara, lacunaria). 

Cassowary (kae-s^weri). Forms : a. 7 casso-> 
cassaware, 9 cassowar ; /S. 7 cassawarway, 
-waraway, cassa-, cassiowary, 8 cassuary, 
(easuari), 7- cassowary, [a. Malay kasudrJ or 
kasavari (Yule). In F. casoar^Xt. casuario, mod. 
L. casudrius. The earliest Eng. form was app. 
through Du. or F.] 

1 . A genus of large cursorial birds, related to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as far as New Guinea. They stand about 
five feet high ; the wings are of no use for flight, 
but are furnished with stiff featherless quills, like 
spines, which serve for combat or defence. 

‘ Named Emeu by the early Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Emeu vulgo Casoaris (the latter appearing to be the 
Malay appellation) of Bontius.' Penny Cycl. XXIII. 142/2, 
(See Emeu.) 

16x1 Coryat Crudities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ney-hens the Cassawarway moreiovtr.. {Margin, An East 
Indian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. Walker). 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 21 From the 
tit-mouse to the estrich or cassawaraway. 265$ More A nUd, 
A th. II. xi. (1712) 74 In the Cassoware or Emeu. 2690 Locke 
(J.), The relation betw'een dam and chick, between the two 
cassiowaries in St. James's Park. 2729 Dampieds Foy. IV. 
I. 266 The Cassawaris is about the bigness of a large Vir- 
ginia Turkey. 2772 Weekly Mag, 25 June ^86/1 The 
easuari is black, and in size equal to an ostrich. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 39 The Cassowary is a bird which 
was first brought . . into EurojJe by the Dutch from Java. 
1801 Southey Tkalaba vir. xviii, Large as the hairy Casso- 
war was that o'ershadowing Bird. 2880 Haughton Pkys, 
Geog. vi. 263 Papua is the proper centre of the Casso- 
waries. 

2 . Mew Holland Cassowary \ 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 142 British naturalists . . now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary. 

ii Cassumu'uar. Med; ' Also ,' :casmnxiiiar, 
-muniar, oasmunar. [app. a conuption of some 
eastern name.] The tuberous root of an East 
Indian plant (apparently Curcuma aromatica 
Salisb., C, Zedoaria Roxb.) ; it is warm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginger, and is used in hyster- 
ical, epileptic and paralytic affections, (Cf. 
Zedoaey.) 

2693 Pechey {title) Some Observations made upon the 
Root Casmunar, brought from the East Indies. 2700 
Sloank in Phil. Trans. 'ZlKll. 580 A root made great 
use of. .in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases, .called 
Cassimwmiar. 2728 Qumev Compl, Disp. gz Casamunar is 
lately come into use. 2753 Chambers Cjfc/. Supp. App„ 
Cassumniar. .a root approaching to the nature of zeodaty, 
2885 Dymock Feg. Mat, Med, 0/ Ind, 770 Identical with 
the Cassumunar described by Pereira, 

Cass- weed : see Case- WEED, 



CAST- 

Cast (l^ast), s^. [f. the vb.] 

I. The act of casting or throwing (simply). 

1. A throw of a missile, a bowl, or other object 
i^8a Wyclif Numb. xxxv. 17 If a stoon he throwe, and 
•with the cast [1388 strook] sleeth. C3:42S Wyntoun Croru 
viii. xxxii. 140 The fyrst kast that it [the engyne] kest, 
bot ane, It hyt the towre a mery strak. 3:365 78 Cooper 
T/iesaur., lactus, a throwe . . or cast. 3:609 C. Butler Fern. 
Mott. 1. 1.1623 > C ij , One or other spying him . . will haue a cast 
at him. Connoissettr'^o. 129 At bowls, if any one is 

near winning the game, he never fails, in the next cast, to 
mistake his bias. s86o Eaierson Cond. Life^ Pmoer Wks. 
(Bohn; II. 332 The opponent has the sun and wind, and, in 
every cast, the choice of weapon and mark. 1868 Daily 
Tel. 7 Sept., Counting a cast with the right hand and 
another with left as one throw. 

b. Considered, as a performance, with reference 
to its quality. A inmsuring cast : a competitive 
throw at a mark in which the results are so close 
as to require measurement. 

£■3:400 Smudom Bab. 2603 The shotte, the caste was so 
stronge Syr Bryer was slayn there. 3567 Harman Caveat 
46 They coulde not agree vpon a caste. 3647 Fuller Good 
Th. in Worse T. (.1843) 96 Is it a measuring ca.st whether it 
he lawful or no? 3655 — Ch. Hist. vii. 407 Yet was their 
precedencze no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye. 1676 Wycherley Pl.-^Dealer 1. i. 4 My 
Brother and I were quarrelling about a Cast. 3816 Scott 
Antiq. (1879' II. no The disputed cast was a drawn one, ^ 
fig. 1660 Ingelo Bentivolio <y Urania 11, (1682) 20 It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see. .how proud they grow, 
e. The distance which anything can be thrown. 
1387 Trevisa HigdenijZt'S) I. 215 Filers as hi3 as a stones 
cast. £3400 Maundev. viii. 92 A Stones cast fro that 
Chapelle, is another Chapelle. 3611 Bible L-uke xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen frorn them about a stones cast. 3671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, \i>e. as high as a 
man can conveniently throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
3870 Bryant Homer II. xxin. 344 He fell as far behind As a 
quoit’s cast. 

d. Manner or way of throwing (e.g. seed). 

3677 Plot Nat. Hist. O.r/ordsk. 246 In Sowing they have 
their several methods, viz., the single Cast, the double 
Cast. 3707 T. Mortimer Husb. (J.) Some . . sow wheat or 
rye. .with a broad cast, some only with a single cast. 

1 2. The delivery of a blow, a stroke. Ohs. 

[Cf. 338a in I.] £1420 Aniurs of Art k. xlviii, With a 
cast of the car-honde. 1530 Palsgr. 563/1 He had thought 
to gyue me a caste with a horse combe. 

3. Spec. A throw of dice ; the achievement of 
the throw. Phrase, Ta set, stake ufon a cast. 

3509 Barclay Ship of Fooles (1570) 309 That playeth for 
money. .And on his felowes caste taketh onely heede. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, V. iv. 9. 3631 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xviii. U632) 936 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast away 
for hast. 3643 Milton Ch. Discip. i. (3851) 32 ’Tis no win- 
ning cast. 1648 — Observ. Art, Peace (3853) 579. 3777 
Robertson Hist, Amer. (3783) II. 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are staked, .upon a single ca.st. 3820 Hoyle’s Games 
Impr, 303 To hit the one, that cast [of dice] must be eight. 

to. AT- 

a 3300 Cursor M. 25480 On domesdai he-for iustise, kar all 
es casten on a cast. 3692 Bentley Boyle Lect. v. 364 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human Bodies 
to a Cast of this Chance. 3761 Sterne TV. Shandy m. 59, 

I was my father’s last stake, .he had been unfortunate in his 
three first great casts for me. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
III. 423 Neither Rosen nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast.^ 3879 Fsoude Ceesarxxv. 430 It was the 
last cast of the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. 

4. A throw or stroke of fortune ; hence, iQi'iwat, 
chance, opportunity ; lot, fate. Ohs. or dial. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 6205 Him suld ban reu his cast kat kis 
folk was fra him past, c 3450 Erie Tolous 452 To reste hym 
there he toke hys caste. 3513 Douglas ASneis ix. v. 34 
Glaid of this cast, seand thair tyme maste gane. a x6o$ 
Montgomerie Flyiing 340 Cauld be her cast. 3722 W. 
Hamilton Wallace 323 (Jam.) Black be their cast! great 
rogues. 3820 Scott Monast. iv, Before the death of Walter 
Avenel, haly be his cast! 3873 Browning Balaust. 2038 
Now that one cast of fortune changes all 1 

f b. Plence (or from 3 ), At the last cast : at the 
last shift, in extremities, near to death or ruin. 

c 3449 Pecock Repr, 338 Into tyme he be at his last Caste, 
3549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxix (3583! 03 Thou hast my 
lyfe restor'd When I was at last cast. 3635 Bp. M. Smyth 
Pref Babington's Wks., Having the plague about him, and 
being at the last cast. 3637 Collins Def Bp. Ely 540, 

I retume to him, who is now at his last casts. 1700 J. 
Wellwood Mem. 251 As the last Cast for their Liberty they 
applied to the Prince of Orange. 

0. A throw of the sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, etc. 

1636 B. JoNSON T'hn'j/ Poems 92 And Pikes (run into thy 
net) As loth the second dra^^ht or cast to stay, 3662 Ful- 
ler (384oyl. 442 'The next cast shall he no less 

than fourteen or fifteen fathom water. 3805 A. Duncan 
Manner’s Chron, HI. 290 We had less water every cast of 
the lead. 3824 Scott Red-gauntlet Let. vi, He couldna help 
taking a cast [with the fishing rod]. 1848 Life Normandy 
(1863) 11 . 205 He had not made above half a dozen casts be- 
fore he called out * I have one ! ’ 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. 
ii. 99 The right to a cast of a net was a feudal privilege. 
3868 Carpenter in Sci. Opin. (3869^ 6 Jan. 175/3 A cast of 
the dredge was therefore taken at this point. 

b. That whicli is so cast, or used in casting ; 
now spec, in Angling. 

3556 J. Heywood Spider Sf FI. (N.) In eche weake place 
is woven a weaving cast, 3883 Century Mag. 378 Very killing 
fiies, and a cast admirably suited to the state of the water. 
1887 Illust, Land. News 2 July 27/1 It is a mistake to coil 
up the fly casts in the tackle book. 

c. Angling, A spot suited for casting the line. 

3823 Scott Peveril xi, He chose . .with an angler’s eye, the 
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most promising casts. 3867 F. Francis Angling i, (1880) ' 
43 It is so.easy to pass good casts. 

6 . A throwing or turning of the eye in any 
direction ; a glance, a look, expression, ? Ohs. 

ct32SB^’E:.Allit.P.B.qt% He conueyen hym con with 
cast of his yge. 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs 1. §41. 66 Pas- 
sion will soone manifest itselfe. .by a fierce cast of his eyes. 
3632 Milton Penseroso 43 With a sad, leaden, downward 
cast. 3663 Origen’s Opin. in Phosnix (xj2X) 1. 5 A direct 
View of him without so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
3768 Sterne (1778) I. 163, I had given a cast 

with my eye into half a dozen shops. 

7. A * lift ’ in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his way. Alsu ^g. 

1630 J. Taylor tWater P.) Wks, (N.', I o’r the water will 
giue thee a cast, 3743 Richardson Pamela II. 88 If. .you 
are for the Village, I’ll give you a Cast. 1787 Genii. Mag. 
Sept. 819/2 They met with some good-natured waggoners, 
who gave them a cast. 1822 Nesv Monthly Mag.^ IV. 103, 

I should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mails. ^ 1883 
L. B. Walford Nan Sf other St. II. 26 So you can't give a 
cast to this lassie? Well, I must take her on myself, 
t 8, Cast of the hand : a helping turn. Sc. Ohs. 
3637 S. Rutherford Zt'/ri cxxix. (1883) 238 A right cast of 
his holy and gracious hand. 3775 Gtdhrie's 7 'rial 82_ To 
delay their soul-business, hoping for such a cast of Christ’s 
hand in .the;end. 

9. 7 %-. ‘ A stroke, a touch’ (J.), specimen, 

^ taste esp. A cast of one's office. 
aiSS3 Udall Royster D. {Arh.) 39 Shall I go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe a cast ? 1575 Laneham in N ichols 
Progr. Q. Elis. 1 . 438 Bringing with them a cast of their 
office, by courtly mean. 3589 Greene Arcadia (3616)32 
Shew vs a cast of your cunning. 1625 Sanderson Serm. 
Ps. cvi. 30 Do not show a cast of thy office for the promise 
or hope of a reward. 3673 Ans7V. Seasofi. Disc, 4 This 
Dutchman has scribled and thrown amongst us (as a cast 
of his office) this bone of Division. 3676 Wycherley Pt. 
Dealer iv. i. (1678) 53 If you hate Verses, I’ll give you a cast 
of my Politics in Prose. 3699 Bentley Phal. 360 To re- 
ceive this as a Cast of his Rhetoric. 3749 Wesley Wks. 
(1872I IX. 12 Now, Sir, give us a cast of your office. 3832 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (3852) 248 Whose only cast of 
surgery is blood-letting. 

t iO. Said of a bow : ? Casting power, ? elasti- 
city, ? flexibility, Obs. Cf. Casting ppl. a. i a. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk. I. (Arb.) 28 Two bowes that I haue, 
wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte ; the other is a lugge slowe of cast, 
folowing the string. Ibid. n. 316 A faste and harde woode 
. .stronge and myghtye of cast. 

II. The act of throwing down, off, etc. 

11. A throw in wrestling ; a fall ; an overthrow 
or defeat, arch. 

3375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 323 He thoucht to cowir his 
cast, c 3400 Gamelyn 248 Shal it be holde for a cast ? 3530 
Palsgr. 379 Sombresault, a tumblyng caste, a 1607 Descr. 
Cleveland in Topog. ^ Geneal. (38531 IL without 

hazard of a breaknecke tumblinge caste, 
f 12. Bringing forth young, laying of eggs. ? Ohs. 
3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 349 After the first cast, 
there remaine successive conceptions. 

III, What is thrown ; the quantity thrown. 

13. A throwing (< 3 /‘anything); the quantity throvm. 
c 3450 Bk. Czirtasye in Babees Bk. ( 1868) 305 j>ay schyn 

haue two cast of hay. 3483 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 36 
Bruyn receyued of hem many a caste of stones. 3523 Fitz- 
HERB. Husb. § II How many ca-stes of come euery lande 
ought to haue. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 6.6 A cast of 
scatter’d dust. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp , Cast, 
wax-chandlers, denotes a laddleful of melted wax, poui-ed on 
rile wicks of candles made by the laddie. 1797 W. Macro 
in A Young Agric. Suffolk /ft Drawing the land over with a 
heavy harrow when only one cast, or half the seed is sown. 

14. Hawking. The number of hawks cast off at 
a time ; a couple ; also of other birds. 

c 1470 Hors, Shepe, 4- G. (1822) 31 A caste of hawkes of the 
tour. 1530 Palsgr. 203/3 Caste of haukes, niee doiseaux. 
1562 PiLKiNGTON Exp. ubadioJi v. Wks. (1842^ 255 A kennel 
of hounds or a cast of hawks, £1611 Chapman Iliad xvi. 
406 As, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
3615 — Odyss. xxii. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast off 
at some game. 1826 Sir J. Sebright Observ. Hawking 
(1828) 41 A cast of falcons is always flown at a rook. 1852 
R. F. Burton Falconry in V, Indusv. 60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ‘ casts'. 1881 E. B. Michell in 
Macm. Mag. Nov. 41 An exceptionally good cast of female 
merlins. 

15. The quantity of bread or ale made at one 
time {phsl ) ; a certain quantity of clay made into 
flower-pots. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ym. xvj. Two cast of bread, with 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls. 1538 'l&KX.'& Comedie of 
Nat. (N.) If the bruar please me nat, The cast shall fall 
down flat And never haue any strength. 1587 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877) i. 154 Of the flower of one bushell . . 
they make fortie cast of manchet. 1636 B, Jonson Discov. 
ix. 163 An elephant, in 1630. .was every day flowed twelve 
cast of bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. 3802 W. Forsyth Fruit TV^^^viii. (3824^ 210 
[Flower] pots are denominated by the number contained in 
what the potters call a cast. 

16. So many (herrings, etc.) as are thrown into 
a vessel at once, a ‘ warp ’ ; a set of three or four. 

3577 Holinshed Chron. III. 9x4/2 A cast of red herrings. 
1808 Jamieson s.v., Acastofherrings, haddocks, oysters, etc. ; 
four in number. S. 3884 F. Pollock in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
159/1 Three fish=onecast(as much as can be held inonehand). 

tl7. A set or suit of other things. Ohs. (exc. as 
in 5 b). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 140 With courthe cast of cot- 
armour abufe. 3591 Percivall Sp. Diet . , Sartal de cuentos, 
a cast of counters, a 1650 Cleveland Surv. World vi, A 
cast of Lackeys, and a Lady-bird. 


CAST. 

i-b, (?) A standard size or quantity of wood in 
a billet Ohs. 

1542-3 Act 34 4* 35 Hen, VIII, iii, Euerie byllette to be 
onely of one cast and not aboue. 3553 Act 7 Edw. f V, vii. 

§ 2 Everj’ Billet named to be a Cast, to contain ten Inches 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four- 
teene inches about. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

18. A second swarm of bees thrown off by a hive 
in one season. 

1662 Fuller Worthies i. 22 Though only old Stocks of 
Bees were kept, without either Casts or tSwarmes. 1664 
Evelyn Hal. H art. (1729)207 1 .00k to your Bees f^ur Swarms 
and Ca.sts. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Rellg. Appeal 1. 36 The 
Swann, that hived in Plato’s mouth . . was a Cast of the 
School of the Prophets. 1777 Terrier in Briscoe Old Not- 
tinghamsh. I. 37 Every swarm of Bees sixpence, and eveiy 
Cast. .threepence. 3825 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 647, 
187s J. Hunter Man. Bee-keeping (ed. 2192 If lighter, .they 
would probably be casts or second swarms. 

19. What is tin-own up from the crop by a hawk 
or other bird of prey. Also, the convoluted earth 
thrown out by an earthworm ; or sand on the sea- 
shore by the lug-worrn. 

1793 White (1853) 382 Earth-worms make their 

casts most in mild weather. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 
849 Where the two contrived their daughter’s good Lies the 
hawk’s cast. 1880 Huxley Cray-F'ish ii. 67 As a hawk or an 
owl rejects his casts. 

20. a. The number of lambs produced in a 
season, b. The yield of corn (?£ 7 /v.v. 

1787 Marshall E. Norfolk (E. D. S.) Cast, yield ; applied 
to corn crops. 18S7 Scott. Leader 10 Aug. 4 To estimate 
what the result of the year’s cast [of lambs] will amotmt to. 

V. f 21 . A burden cast or laid upon people ; 
an impost, a charge, Ohs. 

1597 Cartmel Ch. Acc. in Stockdale Ann. Carimel 36 A 
caste or laye should bee forthwith had throughout all the 
parish to the value of twenty marks. 1619 in N. Riding 
Rec. (1884) II. 209 Paying castes imposed on him by the 
parishe for . . the po’jre. 1696 Let. W. Cunningham in 
Diary (1887) Introd. 36 Not putting jrou to the pains of a 
Cast or Act of Imposition. 

VI. 22. Calculation, reckoning; an act of 
calculation ; techn. the addition of the columns of 
an account. 

3575 Laneham Lei. (1871' 56 By great cast & cost. Mod. 
If the account does not balance now, there must be an 
error in the cast. 

b. Conjecture, forecast. 

3519 St, Papers Hen. VIII, I. 4 Lettres devised by the 
prudent caste of Your Grace. 1877 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 221 
That . . must he taken into account in any casts a-head. 

VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device. 

-f 23. Device, purpose, design, aim. Ohs. 

£3325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 1162 Out of bat caste I watzhy- 
calt. £1440 Bcme Flor. 1406 1'hus then ys my caste. 35x3 
Douglas Aineis viri. Prol 20 Thair is na sege for na schame 
that schrinkis at short. May he cum to his cast. <21529 
Skelton Dk. Albany loi Such trechery . . Is all your cast. 
3532 Hervet Nenopkon’s Househ. (1768) 61 Teche me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

T 24. A contrivance, device, artifice, trick. Ohs. 
£3340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxix. 10 Ydell & swykil kastes 
about erthly thynge. £1386 Chaucer Knts. 7V 1610 The 
derke tresoun, and the castes olde, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. n. xx. <1495) 48 Tlie preuy werkes and false castes 
ofSathanas. £1470 Vimiisci Wallace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ek had mony cast. 1513 DovGhAS rEneis i. Prol. 255 
Quent and curious castis poeticall, Perfyte similitudes and 
examplis all. 1530 Palsgr. 658, I playe a caste of legyer 
demayne. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. xi. 26 Subtile 
sleights and juggling casts [prmtigiis}. 
f b. Skill, art. Ohs. 

£3320 Seuyn Sag. 2x03 (W.) We beth mazouns quemte of 
cast. 

VIII. Iform into which a thing is thrown; 
disposition, arrangement. 

t25. Plan, design; shape, conformation, of a 
building, etc. Ohs. 

a 3300 Floriz 4- Bl. 338 To makie a tur after bis cast. 
£1330 R. Brunne Chron. /(?•'£!££ (Rolls) 8735 dicle masons 
diuise a cast What werk myghte lengest last, c 1384 Chaucer 

H. Fame 1178 The caste, crafte, and curiositie Necan I not 
to you devise. 1509 Fisher Wks. 1 1876' 270 His buyldynges 
. .after the newest cast. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24 
My onely endeuour shalbe to show you that in a rough cast. 

28. Theat. The assignment of the parts in a 
play to the several actors ; the part assigned to 
any actor {obs ,') ; the set of actors to whom the 
parts of a particular play are assigned, 

1633 Brathwait (title'', Whimzies : or a new Cast of Char- 
acters. 1732 T. Fuller Gnomol. 115 If thy Cast be bad, 
mend it with good Play. 1795 T. W ilkinson Wand. Patentee 

I. 61 Played several characters . , hut did not please in the 
lovers, in which cast I wanted Mr. Kniveton. 1798 Epitaph 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 390 To play a comic cast of 
characters in this great theatre— the World. 3876 World Y, 
No. 116. 3 The best representatives for the complete cast of 
a comedy. 3880 Dramatic List 219 The cast included the 
following admirable players. 1880 Manck. Guard, 20 Dec., 
He had Drought together ‘an unusually powerful cast’. 

t b. Hence, To speak in a manls cast : to speak 
during his part ; to interrupt. Obs. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 274 If I may speak in your 
cast, quoth Issida. Ibid. 412 The Lady Flauia speaking in 
his cast, proceeded in this manner. 1633 Cotgr., Entre- 
Parle^nent, an interruption, a speaking in a mans cast. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 46 As when the minde is filled with busi* 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, spoken in a mans cast. 
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27 . Painting. Tlie adjustment of draperies in art. 
1784 J. Barky Led. Art (1848) 187 The several textures 
, .afford an extensive variety in the cast and manner of their 
several foldings. 1859 f^iULLicic & Times Faint. 201 The 
‘cast' or adjustment of draperies is made the abject of a 
special course of study. 

23 . The form into which any work is thrown. 

1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1 . ii. 34 Some of Ald- 
helin’.s verses are exactly in this cast. 1865 M Arnold 
Ess. Crit. iv. (1875; 152 The turn of the phrase, .the happy 
cast and flow of the sentence. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
Pref. 7 The compendious cast of the work. 

IX. Casting metal, etc. ; mould; model, 

■t 29 . Casting or founding (of cannon, etc.). Obs. 
1602 Shaks. Haw. i. i. 73 And why such dayly Cast of 
Brazon Cannon. 

iiO. A model made by running some liquid or 
foi-cing some soft substance into a mould or shape. 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the original ; more usually to the copy 
of the original moulded in this. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 240 Plotter roosted, tin caste 
de gely fliorisshyd, creues deudose. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
(Cliandos) 175 My purchases of books, pictures, castes. 
a 1763 Shenstone Lett, cvii, A most excellent figure, and 
I shall wish much to get a good cast of it. 1777 Johnson in 
Boswell (1831) TV. 63 Direction to send you a cast of my 
head. 1869 Phillips Vestw. ii. 38 A cast in plaster of Paris. 
1872 Ellacombe Bells of Ch. i, 9 note., Taking therefrom a 
cast to constitute the outer mould for the bell. 1875 Fort- 
NLiM Maiolica ix. 77 The Alhambra vase was copied . . after 
a cast and photographs. 

b. A model of a fossil organism formed by 
mineral matter which has filled up the cavity 
originally occupied by the organism itself. 

1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man iii. 38 Casts of sponges orfu- 
coicfs. 1881 Lubbock in Nature N o. 6x8. 408 The green .sands 
of the geologist are largely made up of casts offoraminifera. 
1881 Huxley ibid. No. 6ig. 453 Their solid substance may 
bedis.solved away entirely, or replaced by mineral matter, 
until nothing is left of the original hut a cast, an impres.sion. 

C. Path. * k mould of an interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules in kidney 
disease, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ etc. 
{Syd, Sac, Lex.). 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. iii. 223 Urinary depo-sits^’as casts, 
epithelium, crystahs). 3:880 Webster Bupgl. s. y., Renal 
easts (Med.), microscopic bodies found in the urine of per- 
sons affected with disease of the kidneys. 

1 3 i. (See quots.) 

1726 R. Neve BnildePs Did,., These casts are Pipes of 
Wax proportion'd to the Bigness of the Work. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.., Cast, among plumbers, denotes a 
little brazen funnel, at one end of a mould, for casting pipes 
without soldering, by means of which the melted metal^ is 
poured into the mould. Ildd., Ca.st also denotes^ a cylin- 
drical piece of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwi.se, used 
by the founders in sand to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby the metal may be conveyed to the different 
pieces intended to be cast, 

32 ./§*. Mould. 

1709 Taller No. 28 P 3 The true Cast or Mould in which 
you may be .sure to know him. 3:761^ Churchill Roscityi 
Poems 117691 1 . 47 In whate’er cast his character was laid. 
Self .still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 

X. A twist, or turn. 

S 3 . A permanent twist or turn, e.sp. to one side; 
a warp. Cast of the eye : a slight squint. 

1505 F, Marsin, etc. Mmt. Hen. F 7 / (1858) 278 He hathea 
Kteil caste with his kfte eye. 1635 Qi.Mi:\\*mi'&Lady Mother 
II. i. My lady has? got a cast of her eye. *677 Land. Caz. 
No. j25r/4 Trots all, and hath a Cast in her Gallop with 
her Off leg before. Ibid. No. 1x83/4 Very small Eyes, with a 
stiuint or cast with one of them, 17X0 Steele Tatter No. 
120 f 4 Her eyes . . had odd Casts in them. 1723 Ramsay 
Genth Shepk. in. iv, Which gi'es their sauls a cast, That 
turns them downright beggars at the last. 18x6 Scott Old 
Mort.vfrkcs&t of eye which, without being actually oblkme, 
approached nearly to a .squint. 1823 Waterton IVana. S. 
Anier. i. (xSSyi 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipej in an 
oblique position, lest it should receive a cast, 

34 . A bearing in some direction; inclination of 
one’s.' route. , ' . 

X768 Ross Helenore 79 (Jam.) Gang east, but ay some 
northward hald your cast. 

XI. Dash or shade of colour. 

[I t i.s difficult to .say whether the original notion was that 
of da.shing in an admixture or ‘ eye^ of some .colour, or 
associated with casting a shade.! 

■ 35 . A *. dash' of some .colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed 'With another ; tinge, hue ; shade. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iir. i, 83 Thus the natiue hew of Reso- 
lution Is sicklied or'e with the pale Cast of Thought. lyxa 
Sped, No. 425 P s A Robe,. of a yellowish Ca.st. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 66 Of a gray colour with a cast of green. 
1791 Hamilton BertJwtfd's Dyeing II. n. iv. i. 264 The 
effect . . is to give the colour a gold ca.st. 1822 Wordsw. 
Seen. Lakes iii. u823> 70 The colour of the house ought, -to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the .soil. 1841 Catlin 
N. Amer. lud. II. Iviii. (1844) 227^ The teeth of the Indians 
. , are not white, having a yellowish cast, 
b. fig. Hue, ringe, shade, of guilt, conduct, etc. 
iSss'Fju-low'es tr. hlilton's ^nd Def 245 What follows is 
of a more shocking and atrocious cast. 1762 New Dial, of 
Dead 30 'The crime was of such a deep and malignant cast. 
179X IJoswKtJ. Johnson {xZxtiS 1, Introd. 4 Of a dark un- 
cliaritahle cast. 18x5 Scribbleamania iiSb, His thoughts 
of tfie .sombre cast, 1820 W. Irving Sketch' Bk. I. 
341 His couatemmee assumed a deeper cast of dejection. • 
36 . A ^ dash ’ of some ingredient or quality. ' 

1662 Fru.KR ll'or/hies 499 This mungrel name 

sfccuicih tu have in Jt an eye or cast of Greek and Latin. 


1768 Sterne Sent, Joitrn. (1778) I. 102 La Fleur had a 
small cast of the coxcomb. 1816 Scott i, A counten- 

ance in which habitual gravity was enlightened by a cast of 
ironical humour. 1823 — Peveril xiii, Julian, who had in 
his disposition some cast of the romantic. 1835 Milm.-vn 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv. iv. 270 The wild cast of religious 
adventure in his life. 

XII. Sort, kind, style, quality, stamp, type, as 
determined by characteristics. 

This section, which is of modern use, and chiefly since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
going senses, VIII.-XL, one or more of these being promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment. Thus the 
notions of cotformation, mould, turn, inclhtation, colour- 
ing, comp UxLoti, quality, appear all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. 

37. in reference to outward form, configuration, 
iotmmre, esp. in phrase cast of features, which 
sometimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1633 Walton Angler xi. 198 This fish is of a fine ca.st and 
handsome shape. 1727 Pope, &c., Art Sinking 93 The 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, which distinguishes all writers of 
this kind. 18x6 Scott Antiq. i, His countenance was of 
the true Scottish cast. i8x6 J. Scott Vis. P'aris 36 The 
general cast of feature is the same. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863) 139 An officer, with a very sinister cast of j 
countenance. 1837 Disraeli Venetia ni. i. x6q A cast of fea- 
tures delicately moulded. 1879 Harlan ii. 27 The 

pictures of Mephistopheles owe much of their devilish cast 
to the twitching upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

38 . in reference to the mind or character. 

171X Addison Sped. No. 106 p 6 This Cast of Mind., 
renders his Conversation highly agreeable. X764 Reid /«- 
qm'ry vi. § t He must have a very strange cast of under- 
standing who can seriously doubt, etc. 1798 Ferriar 
Iltnsir. Sterne iii. 62 Nothing is more seductive, .to minds 
of this cast. 1803 Foster Ess. i. ii. 21 A strongly individual 
ca.st of character. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp.SWl. Ixiii. 2 
Hi-s character was not of the severe and antique cast. 1836 
I. Taylor Phys. The. Another Life Minds of philosophic 
casL 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. 148 The professions 
so naturally share., the cast of ideas of the aristocracy. 

b. with the notion of ‘bent’ or ‘turn’ emi^hasized. 

X711 Budgell Sped. No. 197 P 2 The business men are 

chiefly conversant in, does not only give a certain cast or 
turn to their minds. 1711 Addison wid. No. 163 p 10 The 
Mind that hath any Ca.st towards Devotion. 1743 J. Mason 
SelfKtmuL i. vii. (18531 51 Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the Turn or (^ast of his Mind. ^ 1782 Paine Let. 
Abbe Raynel (17911 44 The present condition of the world. . 
has given a new cast to the mind of man. 

c. with the notion of ‘ tinge ' or ‘ colouring * 
emphasized. 

S 9 CowpER Lett. r4 Nov., My mind hasalways a melan- 
/ cast, and is like .some pools . . which though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless on a bright 
d^ reflect the sunbeams. 

89 . in reference to actions. 

1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 09 p 16 A cast of talk, peculiar 
to their own fraternity. Ibid. No. 181 p 10, 1 had now wholly 
changed the cast of my behaviour. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. 
ii. 23 His language has acquired a certain obsolete cast. 
1817 Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 499 Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit, IL II. viL § 36. 31 x The reflections are usually of 
a moral cast. 

40 . Kind, sort, style; 'stamp, type’: a. of 
persons. App. there has here often been vague 
association with Caste (formerly spelt cast). 

Marvell Transp. IL 361 'The design of you and 
those of your cast has been. . against all theforraign Churches. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ^ P, iii, I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. 
{1757] loi As if men now were 01 another cast, They meanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
216 Better than twenty humble Servants of Mr. Murray’s 
Cast. 1776 Gibbon Decline F. I. ix. 180 Heroines of 
such a cast may claim our admiration. 1829 Scott in 
Croker P. (1884) IL xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast. 1842 J. H. Newsman Ess. iiZjx) 
il. 376 Here is a man of the cast of Hooker and Butler. 

D. of animals, or things. 

1772-^ Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1290 Farther up the hills, it 
[the soil] is of a grey totmh cast. 1785 Burke Ag A .rim?/ j 
debts 1842 I. 3x8 Crimes of the same blood, family, 
and cast. 1802 Huntington Bank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, very spotted, and of the tabby cast. 

XIII. 41 , Hunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in different directions in search of a lost 
scent. 

e xBsp C. WiCKSTED in R. Eg-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
(1883) 226 Those sons of old Bedford . . So quick at a cast, 
and so ready to turn. 18^ R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
fi883> 4 BViends, gentlemen, foxhunters, pray now. Hold 
hard, let 'em make their own cast, i86x G. Berkeley 
Sportsm. W. Prairies xviii. 3x1 No cast that I could make, 
or the hound in his sagacity imagine, could recover her line 
again. 1883 Dk. Beaufort & M. Morris Hnniing CS>zA.m. 
labr.) ii. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own 
cast before you make yours, 
to. jig. 

X846 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs (iSSs) No, xx. v. 53 
How his Muse o’er the field made each season a cast. 

XIV. 42 . Comb, (in some cases perh. the verb 
- stem) : a% casNmaker \ cast-fly, a fly for angling ; 

; cast-hole (see quot.V; cast-honse (see quot). 
i68x Chetham AngleVs Vude-m. ii. § ii (1689V 12 Your 
line for Dub-fly, Cast-fly or Artificial fly, 1747 Hooson 
Mined s Did. Eij, Cutting a Square Hole, about a Yard 
every way^ throwing out the Earth as far as he can with his 
Spade, which will l>e . . about three Y^ards Deep, and this 
Is called a Cast-hole. 1877 Symonds in Academy 3 Nov. 
419/2 As a cast -maker uses plaster of Paris. X889 Times 10 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when, .swept from the floors of the cast- 
houses are packed Jn sacks by the pressure of machinery. 
1881 Minmg Gloss., Cast-ho2ese, the building in 

which pigs or ingots are cast. 

Cast (,kast), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. east. 

Forms : Infinitive 3-5 casten, (5 castin, -yn), 
kaste(n, kesfce(ii, 6 caste, 3- east. Pa. t. 3-5 
caste, k;ast(e, 3-7 kest(e, (5, 6 cest, Jkiste, 
keist, kyste), 7 Sc. cuist, 8 Atr. coost, 3- cast ; 
also 4-7 easted, 4-5 -id(e. Fa. f pie. iHd north. 
casten, -in, -yn, 4-6 caste, kast(e, kest(©, (4 
icast), 6 Sc, cassin, -yn, caissen, 4- cast ; also 
4-6 castid. [ME. cast-en, a. ON. kasta wk. vb. 
to cast, thre.w (Icel. and Sw. kasta, Da. haste, North 
Fris. kastin) : cf. kds ijkasu), kostr iy—kastuz), pile, 
heap thrown up, which has been compared with L. 
gerere (ges-) gestus. It took in ME. the place of 
OE. •weoipan (see WAEPb and has now in turn 
been largely superseded in ordinaiy language and 
in the simple literal sense by Theow, q. v. ‘ Cast it. 
into the pond ’has an archaic effect in comparison 
with ‘ Hu ow it into the pond ’. But it is in ordinary 
use in various figurative and specific senses, and 
in many adverbial combinations, as cast aboutl\ 
General arrangement". I. To throw. II. To throw down, 
overthrow, defeat, convict, condemn. III. To throw off 
so as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard. IV. To throw 
up (earth) with a spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc.). V. To 
put or place with haste or lorce, throw into prison, into a 
state of rage, sleep, etc. VI, To reckon, calculate, forecast, 
VII. To revolve in the mind, devise, contrive, purpose. 
VI IL To dispose, arrange, allot the parts in a play, IX. 
To cast metal, etc. X. To turn, twist, warp, veer, incline, 
XI- To plaster, daub. XII. Hunting and liawking 
senses, those of doubtful position, and phrases. XIII* 
Adverbial combinations. 

I. The simple action : To throw. 

1. trans. To project (anything) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the arms, a 
vessel, or the like ; to Theow (which is now the 
ordinary equivalent) ; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 41 Ha [pride] ca.st hire fader sone seha 
iboren wes fram he hehste heuene in to helle grunde. c 1275 
Lay. 191Q Corineus .. caste hineadun mid )?e cleue. a X300 
Cursor M. 20962 His hand . . he schok and in jje fir hirl)>e 
nederj kest. c 1340 Ibid. 19461 (Fairf. ) |?e witnes sulde be-gyn 
he first stane for to caste, c 1450 Merlin iii. 42 Pendragon 
caste in fier, and brente vp Vortiger. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes lor Certayn men beyng at a wyndow 
keste water vpon him. 1S9S Shaks. John v. i. 39 They 
found him dead, and cast into the streets. 1611 Bible John. 
viil. 7 Hee that is without sinne among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 195 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. 1678 N. Wan- 
ley Wojid, Lit. World v, ii. § 86. 473/1 He would cast a 
Horse-man’s Mace, .farther than any other of his Court. 
1704 J Harris Lex, Techn. s. v. Baile, Casting the water by 
hand out of a Boat. 1829 Hood Eug. Aram xxi, I took the 
dreary body up And cast it in a stream. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . i. 300 Men_fell_ to play at casting of the 
stone ; And strong men cast it mighty of their hands. 1887 
Cortik. Mag.,^ Gaverocks i. 7 ‘ Take my rein ’ said the girl. . 
casting the reins towards him. 

fb. absol. Also, To aim, deliver a blow. Obs. or 
arch. 

c 1340 Ga 7 V. 4- Gr. Knt. 1901 pe wy5e . . braydez out pe br^^t 
bronde, & at he best castez, 

CS.fig. 

axyfi Hampole Psalter 498 pan kest behynd hi bake all 
my synnys. (triS4x Wyatt Poet. Wks, {1861) 83 From my 
heart I cest That, I had first determin'd for the best, 

T. Taylor God's Jndg. 1. 1. xv. 49 Hee. .doth, .cast behind 
his backe the grace of God’s spirit. 1704 Pope Windsor 
For. 173 Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 

d. t cast seed. Now chiefly fig. 

1577 B. Googe Hereshack's Husb. i. (1586) 24 b, Neither 
can it be certaynely appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to be Cjxst uppon an acre. 1611 Bible Eccles. xi. i 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters- 1861 T. Trollope La 
Beata IL 73 (Hoppe) These hints had not been cast on 
barren ground. 1864 Tennyson Flower, Once in a golden 
hour I cast to earth a seed. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. Also ahsol. 
Hence t To cast a chance {obs.^. 

1438 MS. Christ's Hosp. Abingd. in Dom. Archit.Ul. 42 
They cockid for cartes, & cast for her chisyng._ 1363-78 
Coomvi Thesaur., Friiillus, a little boxe to cast dice on the 
table. 1393 Southwell YVz. Death 22 God casteth the 
dice, and giueth vs our chaunce, a 1628 F. Greville 
Sidney (1652) 58 He might . .cast a chance for all our goodes, 
lives, and liberties, X820 Hoyle’s Games Impr. 362 Any 
throw which the caster may be going to cast. 

f. To deposit (a voting paper or ticket) ; to 
give (a vote), 

X87X Smiles Charctc. xAxZqth 273 The immense majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch. x88s Conr 
temp. Rev, Jphe 886 Inability . . to read the ballot they arc 
expected to cast. 

T 8^- To cast cross and pile : to toss np a coin as 
a way of casting lots, Obs. 

163(7 T. Brian Pisse-proph. (1679) 164 He should notwith- 
standing cast cross and pile which of these [remediesl he 
should appoint, c 1643 Vox Turturis 23 They had a Cus- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 
[as we do) or cast crosse and pile. 

b, to : see Lot, 

i.. fig. To cause to fall or happen. 

1633 Bp. ^Kix Hard Texts 46 Pray yfc that this flight of 
yours, .be not cast upon such a time. 
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f 2. Formerly said also of military engines,' bows, 
and the like, wbich. , throw • or shoot projectiles ; , 
often ahsol, (like /«? shoot). Also of the general or 
soldiers. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9890 |)is castel. .It es hei sett a-pon 
crag. .]?an na maner engine o were Mai cast jjar-til it for to 
dere. Coer de L. 4116 The engyne was hente..A I 

gret ston into the toun was keste. 1330 R. Buunnp. Chron. : 
(1810) 165 Bothe day & nyght unto toiire he kast. 1382 
Wyclif 2 xiii. 17 Helise .seyde, kast anarowe; and ' 

he kest. 1544 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 117 So that he be. . 
spedye ynough for far casting. 1599 Thynn’e 
(1865) 41 The trepeget must nedes also be one in.strumente 
to cast stone.s.^ 1609 Bible (Douay) i Mate. vi. 51 Ar- ' 
baiists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. 

3. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like ; esp, 
in cast ashore Cf. oast azvay, 726 . 

1611 Bible Acts xxvii, 26 Howbeit we must be cast vpon 
a certaine Hand. 1618 M. Baret Horsc7nanship i. 4 Ari- 
stippus trauailing to Rhodes by Sea, was cast a-land by 
shipwracke. 1634 Herbert 7>v?7/. 21 The wind blowing 
strongly, w'e were cast upon the .shoales, .of Mozambique. 

4. Said of any similar motion however pro- 
duced. arch. (In quot, used ahsol.) 

1340 Ayenb. 66 Ase he wy5te Ipet ual}? ine hot weter het 
kest hyer and ]>er, and scoldeh alle ho het byeh hor aboute. 

3. re^. To throw oneself, (not colloq.) 

1330 k. Brunne (1810) 274 pam to ke.Ht smertly to h® 
as.saute. i579ToM.soNCn:/r7w’A'di>zv//. 7 '/;;/. 203/2 Not shew- 
ing themselues too muche, nor casting t’nernselues at ran- 
dome. 1621 Bible /ViVC 2 He casteth himselfe headlong 
vpon x->ikes. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, viii. § 2. 23, 

I cast myself at the feet of the Elephant whereupon the King 
rode. 2693 Mem. Ct. Teckely n. 121 1 'o cast themselves on 
any other side upon the Emperor’s Lands. 2714 ELLWOOD 
Auiobiog. 14 At length I found Mean.s to cast my .self into 
the Company of the Daughter. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) IV. s. v. Alcyo7ie, Alcyone .. hearing of her hus- 
band's death, cast herself into the sea. 2832 Tennyson 
Mariana in S. 27 Low on her knees herself she cast. 

'fb. intr. \im rcjl.^ Ohs. 

C2300 St. Branda^i 5x7 Ther-over [A. .rock] the see caste 
i-lome. 

6. 'Fo throw forth (a net, fishing line, hook, or 
the like, also the sounding lead, an anchor). 

a 2300 K. Ilorft 1014 Hi strike seil. And ankere gunne 
oaste. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531)1 33 b, He casteth his 
nettes in vayne before them y' be as byrdes full flygge. 
253S Coverdai.e Acts xxvii. 28 They cast out the leade & 
founde it twentye feddoms. 2620 B. Jonson A Ich. 11. i, The 
Temple Church, there 1 have cast my angle. 2652-7 T. 
Barker Art of Angthrg (1820) 6 You can cast your flye. 
Be sure you be casting alwayes down the stream. ii^4 
Evelyn Navig. ^ Comtn. § 34. 101 Those of Flanders, who 
never presum'd to cast a Net without Permission. 1798 
Cart. Berry in Nicola.s Disp. Nelson 51 Hauling 

the braces, etc. , i>reparatory to our casting anchor. 2855 
Macaulay iJisL Eng,^ III. 353 Some angler casting his dy 
on the foam of the river. 2860 Pusey Mm. Froph. 413 
Shall he, .cast lus emptied net, unceasingly, 
b. Ilawking. Jo cast a Iw'e, 
i68z Drydkn Epilogue King ttf (Globes 457 Methinks 
some vizard mask 1 see Ca.st out her lure Jrom the mid gal- 
lery. 2704 WoRLiDGE Diet. Rust. €t Urb. s. V, Faulcojiy 
Cast the Lure so n- ar her, that she may catch it within 
the length of her lease. 

C. m/r. (for of an anebor. 

1646 H, I^awrence Angels 171 Our anchor casts 

deepe in heaven. 

1. 7k cast an eye, glance, look, etc. Still in 
common use. 

<22225 Amr, R.^ To kesten kang eien upon 5unge 
wumraen, <22300 Cursor M. 25952 [Jesus] Jan turnd him 
a-bute on petre his hei he kest. o 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1852 As she felle adoun she kaste hir loke.^ a 2450 Knt. de 
ki Tour 57 For a leude loke that he kiste on Barsaba. 
2577 B. Googk lleresbacA's Husk in. (15861 124 Horses, .if 
they cast their looke upon their belly. 2605 Shaks. Lear 
IV. vi. 13 How fearefull And dizie 'tls to ca.st one.s eyes .so 
low, 2^2 Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. Ded. 2 Cast your eye 
OB the matter contained in it. 2697 F>kvi>en Kirg. Georg. 
IV. 708 Th' unwary Lover cast his Eye.s behind.^ 2732 
Lebiard Setkos 11 . ix. 302 My family have ca.st their eyes 
on an excellent person. 1812 J. WitijoN Isle of Palms m. 
866 They cast their eyes around the isle. x8i6 .Scott A ntiq. 
xiiv, I have sometimes thought that have cast your 
eye.s upon Miss Wardour. 1863 G. Eliot Rosnola i, vi. 
(i88o* L 97 He cast a keen glance of surprise at the group 
before him. 

fb. Formerly, also, To cast a thought, a ref ection 
upon ; to cast one's hearty ajfcctions, etc. (now, to 
set ) ; also, to cast love, favour, a fancy tmto. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (iStoi 15X pe kyng in hys .syde ys herte al 
up hym caste, c 2385 Chaucer L. C. IK 1878 Ther as they 
kaste hir hert, there it dwelleth. 2470-85 Malory Art/mr 
(1816) I. 36 The king cast great love unto her. 2540 Hyrdf. 
tr. Fives* Instr. Chr. IFom. (1592* M iv, Men never cast 
any favor to a woman but for .some good profite. 2602 
Holland L 64 An harlot tliat Anniball cast a fancie 

vnto. 4:2665 Mrs, FIutchinson Mem. Col. H. g A rich 
widow., cast her affection.s on him. 1736 Butler Anal. i. 
iii. 64 Who casts a tran.sient reflection upon the Subject, 
f 8 . To emit, give out, send forth (light, dark- 
ness, fire, heat, cold, an odour). Ohs. (exc. as in 9 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23218 Euer it brennes dal and night, 
hot neuermare it castes light. C1340 Gaw. Cr. lOit. 
2002 Clowdes kesten kenly colde to |>e erthe. 2523 
Douglas AEneis xiii, Prol. 68 Hornyt Lucyne castand bot 
dyiu Jycht. 2637 Rutherford Lett, clxxxx <1862) L 436 
How ioon can he with his flint cast fire, 2667 Milton F. L 

1. 1S3 Voyd of light Save what the glimmering of these livid 
flame.s Cast.s pale and dreadful. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth (J.) This , .casts a sulphureous smell, 2704 Worlidge 
Diet. Rust, et Urb. s. v. EftgMnd, Coal . . casts, .a greater 


heat, and is more lasting. 274a 'PoT^ Dunc. w. 539 Turned 
to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes, 

0, To throw or cause to fall (light, etc.) 07t or 
over any object, or in some particular direction. 
Now chiefly in cast a shadow {on). 

« 2300 Cursor M. 9925 It castes lem ouer al sa bright, |>at 
reches to pe dunjon light. Ibid. 10060 pe grace pat of hir 
brestis Ouer all pis world pat grace it kestis. 1535 Cover- 
dale fudith ix. 8 Castinge a thick darcknes before them. 
1634 Bp, Hall Occas. Medit. Wks. (i8o8) 109 The sun 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upon her opposed face. Ibid, xxxii. 134 On the sight of a 
dark lantern . . he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast before him. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 97 Or 
round a quaker's beaver cast a glory. 1752 J. Gill Trinity 
iii. 72 Though they do not prove the doctrine of the Trinity, 
yet they cast some light upon it. 1801 Campbell Lochiel 
56 Coming events cast their shadows before. 1830 Tenny- 
son Poems 79 There is no bright form Doth not cast a shade, 
2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. iv. 33 Every shadow which 
one casts on the next, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § i6._io6 A pine- 
fire was . , casting its red light upon the surrounding objects, 
fb. intr,ifov7'ef.) Ohs. 

2^2 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant, ir. 254, I. .find., 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cast at D. 1704 
Worlidge Rust, et Urb. s. v. Lovo Bell, The light 

will cast a great distance before you very broad, 

c. To cast (a thing) hito the shade ; usually fg. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 2 May 4/7 Internal taxation . . is so 
excessive . . as to cast even an illiberal tariff into the shade. 

1 10. To loss (the head), to shrug (the shoulders). 
d 222$ Leg. Kath. 1351 pe keiser kaste his heaued, as wod 
mon, of wreSSe. r 1430 How Gd. IViJf 61 in Babees Bk. 
(1869) 39 Braundische not with pin heed, pi schuldris pou ne 
caste, c 2500 Cocke Lorell's B. (2843) 8 I'han Cocke cast a 
.syde his hede. 2792 Burns Duncan Gray Maggie coost 
her heed fu' heigh. 

II. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 

11. To throw down, throw on the ground. 

24S1 Caxton Reynard (Arb. I3 The wulf caste his glove to 
fight with the foxe. 17SS Johnson Diet. s. v., The king was 
cast from his throne. 2^1 Thackeray Four Georges iii. 
176 Low he lies, .who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw (a beast ; on its back or side. The 
pa. pple. is used of a sheep or other beast that 
has got upon its back, and is unable to rise. 

2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husk 111.(2586(133 For kibed 
heeles, take and cast him, and binde his legges fast 
together. 2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 313 Cast the 
Horse.. and with that Oyl rub the Splent. 1810 Treat, 
Choice, Buying, SfC., Lh'e Stock 63 The animal is first cast, 
or thrown, and his legs bound. 2882 Romanes Anhn. In- 
icll. 448 A collie which . . would run off to seek any sheep 
that might be cast, and . . assist it to rise. 2886 Sat. Rev. 

6 Mar. 327 Granted , .that it is a triumph of ingenuity [for a 
horse] to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn. 

13. To throw to the ground, esp. in wrestling ; 
fig. to overthrow (an antagonist). a7rk. or dial. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 25672 pe feindes fraistes me ful fast, wele 
i hope i sal paim cast, c 1400^ Gamelyn 245 And kaste him 
on the lefte syde that tlire ribbes tobrak. c 2489 Caxton 
S. Aymon i. 55 Guenes. .easted hym ded to the erth. 2580 
Lyly Euphues {Arb. > 158 Either she should sit fast, or else I 
should cast her. 1605 Shaks. Macb .11, iii, 46 1’hough he 
tooke vp my Legges sometime, yet I made a shift to cast 
him, ^ a 1615 BrieueCron. Rrlis of Ross (7850) i He had sic 
ciaft in wrasling, that he cuist all men that assikeit him. 
1887 Cornh. Mag., Gaverocksi. 6 His father .. tripped up 
his heels, and cast him sprawling on his back. 

14. To defeat in an action at law. 

1542 Brinklow Compl. viii. (1874V 22 The promoter payth 
no charges though he be cast. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. 
20 Their cause thereby was cast by their own confession. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. li. 4 What ever suite thou wagest 
against me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 Fielding 
Temple Beau Wks. 1755 I. 119, I have resolved never to go 
to law with a beggar or a lord : the one will never be cast, 
and the other you will get nothing by casting. 2818 Jas. 
'Fiiix. Brit. India I. u. iv. 144 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein 
he is cast. 1854 H Miller Sch. ^ Schm. xxii. {2857) 495 
I’he magistrates were cast in damages. 

fl 6 . To defeat in competition. Chiefly in pas- 
sive. Ohs. or dial. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City 0/ God 6 Shee [/.<£*. Juno] was 
cast, in the contention of beauty, by the judgement of Paris,: 
1628 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxil Wks. (1677.) Juno was 
content with her beauty, till the Trojan Youth cast her, by 
advancing Venus. 16^ Burnet Traxt. 1.(1750' $6 A Man 
may have more than two thirds sure, and yet be cast in a 
Competition. 

f 16. To find or declare guilty; to convict. Ohs. 

2536 Sir J. Russell 12 May in Lisle PapersTll. 35 
This 4 &y,Mr. Norris and such other as you know are cast; 
and the Queen shadl go to her judgment on Monday next. 
2649 Milton Eikon. 25 The Commons by farr the greater 
number cast him : the Lords agreed to the Sentence. x66o 
Stanley Hist, Philos. (2702) 90/2 Socrates was cast by 282 
voices, a 2714 Burnet Own Time {xjS6) I. 33 When it went 
to the vote seven acquitted but eight cast him. 2849 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixvii. VIII. 463 There was no man . . who might 
not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 

1 17. To condemn. Const. (the penalty), 
2567 Jewel Hef. Apol. C2612) 207 Thinke you, he would 
determine matters, before he knew them : So might he cast 
Christ, and quit Barabbas. 2649 Lovelace Poems (1659) 
255 As a pdsoner hew cast Who sleeps in chaines that night 
his last. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xv. 202 Strangways and 
his crew . . were . . all cast to suffer death, a 2714 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) II. 49 He was cast ; and he prepared 
himself very seriously for death. 2772 Mackenzie Man 
World ii. xxil (1823) 495, I was tried for the crime, & 
was cast for tifansportaitaon. 2826 J. H. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw. Newgate Cal,, Cast for death for privately stealing. 


h. fig. and traiisf To condemn. 

ax27$ A rim. 127 ‘What, mon?' quap pe kyng 

‘ pou castest piseluen.' 1567 Harman Caveat 88 The 
learned lawes do quite or do cast. Such suttile searchers, 
1606 DEKKEfe A’m ISVwx 1. (Arb.) 15 Thy last will, at the last 
day, will he an Inditement to cast thee. 1669 Penn NO 
Cross i. § 10 (1682) 17 That, .thy unsutable & un-Christ -like 
life may not cast thee at that great assize of the world. 

III. To throw off, out, away : with stress on 
the notion of getting quit of or losing. 

18. To throw off. Of a horse : To cast his rider 
(arch, or dial.), to cast a shoe (the ordinary^ phrase)^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27067 Quen man has casten his birthing 
o sin pat on him forwit lai. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Like the hors that castethe his^ maistre._ 2596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 30 To stumble, that his rider nigh Jie 
cast. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. n. xxiii. 12739) 108 Having 
once won the Saddle, he is loth to be cast, a 2700 Trooper's 
Proph, in Sc. Pasquils 271 Sir Presbyter, ye spur 

Your speavie mear too fast .. Your covenant she’ll cast. 
2816 Scott A ntiq, i, One of the horses had cast a fore-foot 
shoe, 2822 Bewick Mem. One may socn get^what one 
will never cast. 2840 Thackeray Catherine vii, The horse 
had cast a shoe. 

fb. Of a pen, etc. : To shed (ink, colour). 

2639 Fuller Holy War n. xxvi. p 647) 76 His penne will 
seldom cast ink when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court. . 2716 Horneck Crucif Jesus 597 If the 
Pencil in his Hand should, .cast no Colour. 

19. To throw off (clothes). Now chiefly dial. 
(esp. Sc.\ except where it has the sense of ‘ dis- 
card ^ == throw off for good or for the season, 
cease to wear. Cf. cast off {f(^h). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22527 Of he kest al to his serk. 16- - 
Drvden (J.), When I begin, In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of sm, 2711 Addison Sped. No. 98 F i They have 
cast their Head-dresse.s in order to surprise us. 2787 Burns 
Amor. War, Till Suthrons raise, an’ coost their clalse Be- 
hind him in a raw, man. 2845 Hood Mermaid of Marg. i, 
The widow comes , . to cast her weeds. Old maxim. Cast 
not a clout till May be out 

20. To throw off in process of growth {esp. the 
skin, as reptiles, catei pillars) ; also (somewhat 
arch, or dial.^ to shed (hair, horns, teeth, leaves), 

2486 Bk. St. A Bans E iv b, At saynt andrew day his hornys 
he will cast. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. Irel. (2808) VI. 
331 As the woolfe which often casteth his haires but neuer 
changeth his conditions. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 732 The 
Creatures that cast their Skin are, the Snake, the Vi]per, the 
Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, etc. 2649 Selden 
Laxvs Eng. i. xlvii. (1739) 77 The Eagle had cast its Feathers, 
and could towre no more. 1676 Walton's A ngler iv. (186^) 
62 Some hollies or oaks are longer before they cast their 
leaves. 2678 Butler m. 11. 649. 1704 Woblidge D/VA 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Oxen, He will cast his two foremost 
Teeth in ten Months of his first Year. 2789 W kite Selbome 

11. xlvi, A skin or coat, which must be cast before the insect 
can arrive at its perfect state. 1802 Strutt Sports P. i. 
ii. 33 At the moulting time, when they cast their feathers. 

t b. To give birth to, bear (young) ; to lay 
(eggs), deposit (spawn). Ohs. ox dial. 

2587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 161 Shee was the fairest 
hewde . . that ever kinde Had cast. 2653 Walton Angler t. 
26 There be divers fishes that cast their spawne on flags and 
stones. 2722 Addison Sped. No, 220 r 5 Some Creatures 
cast their Eggs as Chance directs them, 2769 Herd Coll. 
Sc. Songs ll. 7 Four-and-twenty gude milk kye , . a’ cast 
in ae year. 2774 Goldsm. Anim. Nat, {1776) IV, 174 They, 
make a second departure in March to cast their young, 
t c. To void (excrements). Ohs. 

1704 Worlidge Did. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Badger, One 
[sort] casteth his Fiants long like a Fox. Ibid. s,.v. Wolf. 
Hunting, The Bitch casteth her Flaunts commonly in tlxe 
; midst of the High-way. 

d. To ‘ yield ’ (as com), dial. 

2879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk, 'Ow did that 
w’eat cast as yo’ wun thrashin'? Middlin’ like . . it dunna 
cast like it did last 'ear. 

21. esp. To throw off, or shed, or drop, out of 
due season ; to give birth to or bear prematurely- 
(In common use of animals, fruit-trees.) 

1477 Norton Ord. A Ich. v. in Ashm. Theat. Ckem. (2652) 
72 A Mare wpH cast her Foale, 2523 Fitzherb, Husk § 69, 
Lesse hurte . . to haue his cowe caste her calfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her lambe, 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par, X Cor. xv. 8 An vnseasonable borne apostle .. lyke 
an vnperfite chyld, rather caste, than wel borne. 15^ 
FLtosm&cm England 11. xxi, The spring maketh him that 
drinketh it to cast all his teeth, 2^2 Return fr, Pamass. 

III. V. (Arb.) 46 It was a terrible feare that made vs cast our 
haire. 16x1 Bible Rev. vl 13 Asa figge tree casteth her vn- 
timely figs when she is shaken of a mighty winde. 2627 J. 
Moore Mappe Mans Mortal, in. iii. 199 The Elephant 
(being cours^) casteth her precious tooth and so escapeth. 
2658 UssHER Ann. vL 220 Darius his wife, .cast the child of 
which she went, and died. i88z Garden 268/3 Nature may 
. . relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 

22. Of bees : To tbrow off (a swarm) ; generally 
ahsol. to swarm. (The ordinary term in Sc.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 122 At the tyme that they shall 
cast the swarme. Ibid. In June and July they do moost 
comynlycast. 2577 B.Googe Heresbach's Husk in. (2586) 
188 b, From the fifth Ides of May, till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast meyr swarmes, 2609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. v. <1623) I iv, A good stocke doth . j 
vsually cast twise, a prime swarme, and an after swarme, 
1747 Maxwell Bee Master 34 (Jam.) A hive, which to ap- 
pearance was ready to cast. 

t23. Of plants: To throw out (branches or 
shoots). Ohs. 

2340 Ayenb. 32 zenne his a to kuead rote het kest uele 
kueade bo^es. 1631 Markham Weald of Kent 11. i. (1668) 
II The former Marie, .is but a dead, Clod, .nor casteth any 
profitable grass at all. 
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24 . To cast colour', to lose colour, become pale, 
fade, esp. by the action of light. Also ahsol in 
mod, dial. use. 

<^2350 Will. Palerne 882 He cast al his colour and H- 
com pale. ^ ?«i4oo Morte Arth. 118 The kynge keste 
colours, .with crouelle lates. Mod. Sc. Avery good colour, 
if it do not cast, 

25 . To throw up from within ; to vomit. To 
cast the gorge', to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, only ofhawks or other 
birds (exc. isfza/,). 

a 2300 Cursor M, 26783 pai paim to pair hlthes fest als 
hand to |>at he forwit kest. 1398 Barth. De P. R. 

3Cvn. xciii. (x495j 661 The sede of clete helpith theym whyche 
castyth blood, i486 Bk. .St. Albans Cvij, Ye se yowre 
hawke nesyng and Castyng wat thorogh her Hostrellis. 
*535 Lyndesay 4355 Till scho^had castin ane cuppill 

of quarts. 1607 Zhaks. 'Pimon iv. iii, 40. 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11 . V. iii. § x8. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
him cast his gorge. 1768 Ross Helenore 56 (Jam. ) Gut and 
ga’ she keest wr braking strange. 1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. 

I. 324/2 The undigestible parts of the prey of the Owl . . are 
regularly cast or regurgitated from the stomach. 

h. absol. Mho Jig. 

rx44o PromJ>. Parv. 63 Castyn or brakyn [/sT. as man owt 
thestomack]. 1493 (W. de W. 1515) 52 He might 
not receyue y« sacrament for castynge. 1607 Topsell 
Fmtr-f. Beasts 278 These feathers will .make him to cast 
immediately at the nose. 1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. v. 

X xo. 173s Pope Donne’s Sat. iv, 157 Like a big wife, at sight 
of loathsome meat Ready to cast. 1850 Frasv-As Mag. 557 
The swallow casts after the fashion of a hawk or owl. 
fig. X632 Rutherford Lett, xxiii. (1862) I. 91 Let your 
soul, .cast at all things and disdain them, except one only. 
a i66s W. Guthrie Serm. Mark viii. (1709) 25 (Jam.) They 
have broken the covenant, casten at his ordinances, 
c. Said also of the sea, a volcano, etc. 

*592 No-body fy Some-b. (1878) 296 All the chimneyes shall 
cast smoake at once. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 106 The hill 
Chimasra, which casteth flames of fire euery night. x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. n. i. 251 We all were sea-swallow^, though, 
some cast againe. 

f 20. To ejaculate, utter (words), heave (a sigh). 
a 1300 Cursor M, 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son ouerthuert. 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
(1810) 295 pe kest all suilk a crie, pat men mot here a myle. 
CX4SO Sir Bems (MS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smell And he keste vp a gret yell, c 1489 Caxton Somes of 
Aymon. (1885) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 
casted agrete sighe, 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock iil 157 Not 
louder shouts to pitying Heav’n are cast. 

27. To throw or set aside, reject, discard ; esp. 
to set aside as disqualified; to reject (horses) as 
unfit ; to dismiss (soldiers, etc.). 

tin this sense the pa. pple. ran together with that of 
Cass v. (sense a\ so that about 1600 cast may be either.] 
a X37S Joseph A rim. 703 Forte cristene pe folk, and casten 
pe fmse, 1587 Turberv. Trag. T> (1837) 52 No more must 
all Cupidos knyghtes be cast because of some. [1604 E. 
Qtsamam Siege ^ Ostende He hath cast and dismist so 
many olde expenmented Captaines.] i6c^ Shaks. Otk. r. i. 
150 The State. . Cannot with safetie cast him. [16x4 Raleigh 
Hisi. World IL v, iv. § 5. 523 Many Companies . . of forrein 
Auxiliaries are presently cast.] 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
HI. VI. § 26 This Child, .was. .near being excluded, .and ’£i.s 
certain a Figure a little more oddly turn’d had cast him. 
17x310 Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL 78 If that [Revelation] be 
once casten, we shall fall upon no other, 1817 Keatingk 
7 ran. II. 103 The number of horses cast from the cavalry. 
1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. vl /iSs/) X14 He determined 
that Cousin George should be cast in the examination. 1872 
Anieros ii. 9 No more thoup:ht of rejecting him as a suitor, 
than a trainer would of casting a colt for showing temper. 

% Improperly for Cass, to make void. 

1717 WoDROw Corr. (1845) II. 331 It is nothing . .less . .than 
a total casting and making void the patrons^ power in all 
time coming. 

IV. To throw Up with a Spade or shovel. 

28. To throw up (earth, etc.) whence the cur- 
rent northern use in to cast sods, turf, peat', to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

X4OT in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scoil. 1 . 364 To the monk that 
castis the gardin. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. §13 Let him caste 
his barley-erthe, and shortly after rygge It agayne. x6i6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Farfn 307 It being vsed to be 
cast and tilled with thicker raising.s of the earth. 1663 
Spalding Trmih. Chas. / (*792) 1 . 166 (Jam.) Peats and 
fire was very scarce, through want of servants to cast and 
win them. Ibid. 2x6 The servants, who should have casten 
the peats. 1799^ J, Robertson Agric. Perth 131 To be pre- 
served always in the .same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
separates them, and ploughing round ana round, till the two 
ridges be finished, i860 J, b. Campbell Tales W. Higkl. 

II, 36 The Laird was getting his peats cast. Mod. Sc. 
Casting divots on the edge of the common. 

b* To shovel coal from the keels into the collier 
(vessels) ; 'See Castee 2 b, •' 

■ xSSa J,. Green Tales ^ Ballads Wearside (1883)' 223 He 
had commenced tO'Cast at two ■o’clock in the morning.^ 
f 29. To dig or '.clear out (a ditch or the like), 
throwing the soil up on the edges. Obs. 

X48i~90 H award Hotiseh. Bks. (1841) 21 For casting the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.jr, viij.</, 1522 Jif.S*.y 3 cc. Si. John's 
Hasp,, Canterb.f Paied for castyng of xxj roddis of dykyng. 
xKjiAct x8 Fiiz, x. § 7 No Person . .shall cast or scour any 
JDiich and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Highway. 
*579 Twyne Phis, agst.Fort* i. xc. xii b, .Thou hast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thou hast plashed hedges, x6tf 
Collins Do/. Bp. Fly Aiija, I will not draine the fence, 
or stand ca.sting the ponde. ' 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v, 
vi. § 7 A newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. . 

f SO. To' form by throwing -up, to) raise ■ (a 
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mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Obs. See 
CastupiS^d). 

1593 Alihorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
36 Payde for casting the causey iijj?. jd. 1603 Knolles 
/list. Turks (1621) 526 He commanded . . the broken passages 
to be cast even. 1608 Shaks, Per. i. i. 100 The blind Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heauen. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xix. 32 
The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, .nor cast 
[Coverdale dygge] a bank against it. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
67 s Pioneers , . to trench a field Or cast a rampart. 

V. To put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or’ power,, so that the effect resembles throwing. 

31 . To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usually throw.') 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3152 pe child he kest a-pon an ass. Ibid. 
5441 He kest a-boute bam ai)?er arm. ax^oo H aveloh 2448 
[They] keste him on a scabbed mere. 1526 Tindale Matt. 
xxvi. 12 She casted this oyntment on my body. 1335 Cover- 
dale Acts xii. 8 Cast thy mantle aboute the, and folowe 
me. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 87 Against 
that man who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In- 
terdict is allowed him who . . may be endamaged thereby. 
1667 Milton P. L. 1, 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
cast. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm.^ III. v. 117 To be cast 
on the world, and to see life, .is a variety. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 1609 She cast her Arms about him. 1861 S. Wilber- 
FORCE Agaihos, Tent in PL (1865} 151 My guide cast on my 
shoulders a beautiful mantle. 

b. jig. Of care, blame, or the like, 
rx^oo Apol. Loll. 82 Who., hat in ]?e l^st our of his de)? 
kastib not al his bisines & his affeccoun in to God. 1483 Cax- 
ton <?. de la Tour F vij, Sentence of dethe was cast on her. 
*577 R* Googe Heresbadls Httsb. 1. (X586) 7 b, Businesse 
. . which they would be lothe to beare themselves, they 
cast all uppon his backe. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
n. 253 Casting ungratefully on Moses all their misadven- 
tures. 1751 JoRTiN SerfH. (17711 II. ii. 34 Let us cast our 
cares upon him. 1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 

III. ix. 137 Do not fancy . . that I cast the slightest blame 
on my . . father. 1883 Lano Rep. 11 Queen's B. 593 The 
imputation cast upon Mr, M. was altogether unfounded. 

32 . To throw or put into prison. 

a X225 Si. Marker. 4 Ant het hire casten into ewarterne. 
ns X300 Havelok 1784 pe obre shal ich kesten In feteres. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13072 In prisoun heroude dud him cast, 
xs^^ Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 383 The ane was es- 
caipit, and the uthir in vyle preassoun cassin. x6o8 Gold- 
ing Efit. Frossard's Ckron. i. 34 The Pope, .cast this fryer 
in prison. x6ii Bible John \\\. 24 John was not yet cast 
into prison, 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 513 They were 
being taken away to be cast into hell. 

t 33 . To put, or cause to fall, into (a state or 
condition, e.g. sleep, rage). Obs. or arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10100 pis^ caitif casten in care. Ibid, 
T2941 In glotoni he wend him cast. ^ 1400 Destr. Troy 
11311 The kyng at his karping cast was in ire. C1440 
York Myst, xvL 36 Be they kyngi.s or knyghtis, in care je 
J?aim cast. cx^$ Harp^ield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 
289 Being cast in love with a wanton maid. x6ix Bible 
Ps. Ixxvi. 6 Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleepe. 1630 T. Vaughan Antkrop. Theom. 37 His Fall., 
did cast a-sleep bis Intellectual! Faculties. 1(^7 Dampier 
Voy. I. xix. 500 Our continuing wet for the last two days, 
cast us all into Fevers. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 79 r i 
This cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

f b. To deliver, set free, bring out ^(a state). 
a X300 Cursor M. 5289 He has me cast of al mi care. 
Ibid. 25705 Has kyd pi merci mare To man-kind for to cast 
o care. 

t 34 . To set (a person) to {upon) some action. 
Also refl. To set oneself with resolution. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus t 624 He that . . casteth hym to 
no bisyne.s.se. .shal falle in-to pouerte. ^■1430 Lydg. Chickev. 
^ Bycorne^ Bycorne castith hym to devoure Alle humble 
men. X470'83 Malory Arthur {x8TS) II. 371, I cast me 
never to be married. 1333 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 48 In 
time of pec^ he kest him to find occasioun of weir, c 1363 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Jas. //, The Earl of 
Douglas cast himself for to be stark against the King. 
*579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 189 To this this Oake cast 
him to replie Well as bee couth. i66a More Antid. Athe- 
ism II. vi. {J712) 57 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtue of those (plants). 

i* 35 . To add, throw in, as an addition to. Obs. 
<7x380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 274 pis childhede is 
betere ^if vertues be castid b^rto. c 14^ Pecock Repr v, 
viii. 528 A religion caste to the la we of kinde. 1328 More 
Heresy es 11. Wks. 197/2 AH other thinges. .shal be cast vnto 
vs. 1534 Philpot Exam. <5- Writ. (1842) 365 Not so bold 
that he would east anything to the institution of Christ. 

36 . To bestow, confer, allot, arch, or obs. 

*6x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit, 285 God . . wil cast learning 
vpon them so far as shall be good- a 1626 Bacon Use Com. 
Law <1635) 25 Leaving it to goe ms the law casteth it) upon 
the heire. 1^9 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Descent, An heir 
is he upon whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor. 

VI. To reckon, calculate. 

37 , To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sum of various numbers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the manipulation of which the word pro- 
bably refers. 

a. intr. Formerly in the phrases to cast in or 
at accotmts. Now, To add a column of figures. 
X330 R, Brunne Chron. iiBxo) 135 If any man in dede wille 
keste in a countes. <7x340 C«rx<7r App. (Edinb. MS.) 
20834 Qua wel can caste sal finde it euin. a 1360 Song 
Yesterday 66 in E. B. P. (1862) 135. And in vr hertes 
acountescast Day bi day. X38. Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif 1 38 To cast at pe co«nte.s. 1842 Tennyson A udley 
Cri. 43 Who would cast and balance at^a dc^k ? X884 Law 
Times 23 Oct. 4x9/2 A resort to the court in order that, .a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


b. trans. To reckon up, sum up ; now tech- 
nically, to add up a (column of figures or amounts). 

cx-^oSSi. Edm7md 22s in E. E. P. (1862) 77 His flgours 
drou3 aldai & his numbre caste. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810'' 248 pei.. Examend )?am & cast ilk amountment. 
C1340 Cursor M. 22062 (Fairf.) To be laused atte pe laste 
quen pa pousande 3ere ware caste. 1496 Dives ^ Pa^ip. 
(W. de W. ) 1. XXV. 62/1 They that calculen & casten yeres 
dayes & monethes. 1326 Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 133 
The marchaunt . . vseth euery nyght to cast his boke. c 1390 
Marlowe Jew Malta i. ii, This ten years tribute . . we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1624 Bedell Lett. xii. 
161 Review it, and cast it ouer again e. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th, IV. 240 Archangels fail’d to cast the mighty sum. 1805 
Naval Chron. XI V. 341 The books were cast and .. ad- 
justed. 1886 Law^ 7 'imes LXXX, 165/2 Every column 
cast before the bill is left for taxation. 

c. esp. in to cast accotmts, originally to sum up 
or reckon accounts (so to cast reckonings) ', now, to 
perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic, 

i399,Langl. Rich. Redeles ni. 279 Caste all pe countis pat 
pe kyng holdith. 1329 More Stipplic. Soules Wks. 294/x 
Folke that will learn to cast accoumpt. 1530 Palsgr. 477/x, 
I caste an accomptes, after the comen maner, with counters, 
je compte par ject. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaur., Abaculus. . 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckonings with. 1574 Hellowes Gueztara's Ep. (1584) 
85 The count being wel cast, the wood costes as deare 
as the dressing. X581 J. Bell H addon's Ansxo. Osor. 
44 h, You cast your accomptes amisse in your numbryng. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 26/1 Counters used in cast- 
ing accounts . . sometimes stand for a great number, some- 
times for a lesser. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi. (1857) 66 They 
can read, write, and cast accounts. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. iv. 3 To be taught to read, and write, and cast ac- 
counts. 

'fSS. To reckon, calculate, estimate. Obs. 

a X300 C^trsorM. 8^7$ pe king did cast wit scantliun, And 
did makal pe timber bun. 1475 Bk. Noblesse After as it 
may be cast it was .cc.iiij’'*xj. yere. 1542 75 Recorde Gr. 
A rtes 78 Then will I caste the whole charge of one monethes 
commons at Oxforde. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstine 2 a, 
Wisely casting the inconuenience that might redound here- 
by vpon himself, a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis 
in. (1704) 341/2 He must be . . perfect in Casting the Tides. 
1666 Pepys Diary 29 Oct. 
fb. absol. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Knis. T. 1313 Of flue and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 48 Yoor iewellers 
by their Carret.s let them ca-st. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 1x5 
It is as proper to our Age To cast beyond our selves in our 
Opinionf). 1633 Ford ' /zVjp i. ii, You need not cast 
upon the dearth of flesh. 

S9. To calculate astrologically, as to cast a 
figure, horoscope, nativity, etc. ; also absol. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 25 [He] cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone To do viage. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 1 roy 
1 . vi, She gan anone to casten and deuyse When that the 
moone on heauen would aryse. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 
5x1 Or cast a figure for a bishoprick. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel, Democr. {1676' 36/1 For casting a Nativity. ^ X667 
Dryden -S’/?* j)/. A/ar-zr// Epil. , We by tomorrow will our 
Fortune cast. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 257 Casting 
figures and preventing the butter from coming when they 
churn. 1841 Brewster Mart. Sc. m. ii. (1856) 181 Drawing 
an income from ca.sting nativitie.s. 1835 E. Smkdley Occult 
Sc. 312 Cardan, .has cast the horoscope of our Saviour. 
t b. To interpret (a dream). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif xH. 15 , 1 sawg sweuens, ne there is that 
opnith, the which I haue herd the most wiseli to caste. 
^40. To cast water', to diagnose disease by the 
inspection of (urine). Also fig. Obs. or dial. 

^ 1380 hvw Euphtces ' Arb.) 296 An Italian [physician], .cast- 
ing my water . . commaunded the chamber to be voyded. ts,8g 
Greene Menaphon 'Arb.) 35 Able to cast his disease without 
his water. 1399 W. Goddard Mastiff-Whelp xlvi. Dij b, 
Your vrine. .I’le truly cast, and tell you your disease. 1605 
Shaks. Mach. v. iii. 50 If thou could’st Doctor, cast The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady (T.), I had it of a Jew, and a great rabbi, Who 
every morning cast his cup of white-wine With sugar. 1647 
Cleveland Char. Lotid.-Dium. 2 It casts the water of the 
State, ever since it staled bloud. 1706 Hearne Collect. (1883) 
1 , 189, I don't cast Water now, but Accounts. 1877 E, Pea- 
cock N.-W, Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v., A person is said to 
cast^ another’s water who pretends to discover diseases by 
the inspection of urine. 

*p 41. To calculate or conjecture as to the future ; 
to anticipate, Fobecast : a. z'w/n (sometimes with 
subord. cl.) To cast beyond the moon : to conjec- 
ture wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 1148 Thoo gan I in myn hert 
cast That they were molte awey with hetc. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls* VI. 137 As fer forp as we conne caste, 
1330 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 92 As far as may 
be cast or imagiened. 1359 Mirr. Mag, 529 Beyond the 
moone when I began to cast., what place might be pro- 
cur’d. 1562 J. Heywood Pnjz/, ^Epigr. (1867) 158 He casth 
beyonde the moone . great diuersitie Betweene far castyng 
and wise castyng, may be. 1388 Greene Pandosto (1843^ 8 
[She] began to cast beeyond the moone . . which way she 
should offend her husband. ^ 1399 Montgomerie Cherry Tf 
SI. 524 He sail nevir schaip to sayle the se, That for all 
perrils castis. 1607 Hevwood TFbwztzz Wks. 1874 IL 
138 But oh, I talke of things impossible, And cast beyond 
the moone. x6s8 Ussher Ann. 309 Every man cast in his 
mind, that Eumenes would be all in all. 

’’i'b. trans., as in to cast danger, peril, the worst. 

rx4oo Destr. Troy 259 He. .the kynges couetous cast not 
before, c 1449 Pecock 1. xi. 53 Thanne y erel is castid. 
1494 Fabyan vi. clxxxii. 181 The kynge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of bis kynde request. 1530 Pai.sgr. 476/2 It 
is wysdome to cast afore what may come after. 1332 Hervbt 
JCenophon's Househ. (1768' 22 Man can not caste theym 
afore hande. 1553 Eden Treat. New Did. (Arb.) 9 To cast® 
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the worste, yf they should perishe in this viage. 1627 E. 

F. Hist. Edw. II, 126 With a world of melancholy thought 
he casts the danger. 

VII. To resolve in the mind, devise, contrive, 
purpose, plan. 

f 42, To revolve in one^s mind, debate with 
oneself, consider, ponder, deliberate. Obs. or dial. 

a. intr. often with subordinate clause. 

a 1340 Psalter xiii. 2 |)ai kast & studis how hai 

moght doe in dede jsat j>ai hat wickedly thoght. 2393 
QawEVt. Con/. III. 161 He caste and hath compassed ofte, 
How he his prince might plese. c 2449 Pecock Pej»r. v. vi. 

518 Thei schulen desire and caste and . . be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxiii. 199 They caste. . 
how they myght breng hym out of prison. 1549 Coverdale 
Erastn. Par. Phil. i. 23, I haue cast what is best for me. 
1600 Holland Livy x. xlv. 383 Men began to cast in their 
minds., how they should do. <21634 Chapman Alphons, 
Wks. 1873 III. 202 They ward, they watch, they cast, and 
they conspire. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World vi. xxvii. 

§ 4. 61X/2, 1 lay still, .casting and discoursing with ray self, 
whether I waked or was in a dream. 

'f'b. trans. Ohs. ox dial. 

2530 Palsgr. 477/2, I have caste many thynges in my 
mynde, sythe the mater began. 2577 PIanmer Anc, Eccl, 
Hist. (1619) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe, 
c 2390 Marlowe Fansi. v. 26 Cast no more doubts, a 2719 
Addison (J.), I have lately^ been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. To machinate, contrive, devise, scheme, 
f a. intr. Const, with inf. (or clatise). Obs. 

C1323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1455 To compas and kest to haf 
hem dene wro5t. (C2380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. Ill, 439 Ante- 
crist hah cast to be knyttid wi)? kyngis. 2393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. 1. 143 [Thei] Caste }>at comune sholde hure 
comunes fynde. CX4B0 Lonehch Grail Ivi, 150 Oure londis 
they casten to wasten ful pleyn. 2590 Marlowe Edw. 1 1 , 

V. ii, Edmund casts to work his liberty. 2397 Morley 
Introd. Mtis. 77, I thought I should haue gone^rnadde, with 
casting and deuising. 2622 Beaum. & Fl. King <5- No K. 
nr. 48 A strange Land, where mothers cast to poyson Their 
only Sons. 1622-3 Hall Contempl. O. T. xx. Athaliah «§• 

J. 16 She straight casts for the kingdom of Judah. 2653 
Walton Angler iv. 109 Before you begin to angle, cast 
to have the wind on your back. 

b. trans. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.). 
2382 Wyclif Gen, xHi. 21 Ne thi .seruauntis eny thing 
casten [2388 ymaginen] of evil, c 1420 — Esther Prol. 
(MS. M.) He [Aman] castide the deeth of Mardochee. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 2181 Be hyt nevyr so .slylye caste, c 2390 Mar- 
lowe Jew Malta v. ii. I’ll set Malta free ; And thus we 
cast it. 2613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain n. ii, To cast Acheape 
way how they may be all destroyed. 2833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh. Bd. Poems (1850) 1 . 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for my feet, 
f c. Phrase. To cast cotmsel. 

^•2460 Play Sacram. 224 After ward more counselle 
among vs shall [be] caste. 2596 Spenser State Irel. i Good 
plottes devised, & wise Councels cast already. 

t44. To design, purpose, intend, determine 
do a thing). Obs. 

238. Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doih ou^t in 
hicfdis and ^it hecastib to be in apert. 2398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R, xv.xii. (Tollemache MS.), I wonder bat bou castes 
[153s purposeste] to fy3te with women, c 2430 Hymn Pirg. 
(1867 1 X06 He bat casteb, wib conscience clere. To kepe, 
wel Cristes Comaundement. c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1444 
Whan I am more of elde I cast my armes forto welde. 2367 
Drant Horace’s Epist. i, ii, C v, That owner, .hauing riches 
competent, doth cast to vse theim well. 2633 Walton 
Angler ’in. 70 That has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here too. 2660 Lassels Fop. Italy I. 67 We cast to 
be there at the solemne entry, which this Duke made for 
his new Spouse. 2808 Scott Marw. iv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had cast To stop him. 

tb. To cast oneself one s admce\ to form a 
design, purpose. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur (1817) II. 61 As yet I caste me not 
to marye in this countrey. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccccxlvii. 789 This lorde of Destornay dyde cast his aduyee 
to get agayne Andwarpe. 

VIII, To put ^ into shape ’ or into order ; to 
dispose, arrange. 

(Some senses originally belonging here, have prob, been 
subsequently influenced by IX since that became a lead- 
ing sense of the vb.) 

To put into shape, dispose, arrange,^ or 
order ; to lay out in order, plan, devise : a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

<2 2300 Cursor M. 9947 A tron of iuor graid, Craftili casten 
wit compass, c x^t^Sir Beues 4610 A faire chapel of marbel 
fin, ]?at was ikast wib queint engin. c 2320 Cast. Love 807 
breo bayles . . i-cast w‘ cumpas and walled abouten. c 23^ 
Chaucer .^, Fame 2170 Ne coude casten no compace S wich 
another for to make, c 2440 Promp* Paru. 63, Caste warke 
or dysposyn, dispono, 2563 Shvxe Archti. Biij b. Ye must 

furst haue knowlaige how to cast your ground plotte, 2577 

B. Googe Heresbach's Husk in. (1586) 162 b, Let your 
nestes and lodginges, both for laiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast. 2396-7 S. Finche m Hist. Croydon 
(1783) 253 Tlie measure of the ground -.that the plotte 
might be caste square. 2622 Bible Pref. 8 They did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such comely 
fashion. Ai.iOLE, Ferine sAnecd. Paint. 

IV. 276. 

fb. things not material. (Cf. 52 .) Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1976 pan byhoved us our lyf 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war b® last, c 243^ Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.l 2310 So thei can here iournes cast. 2589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
1597 Morley Ititrod. Mus. 151 Y® musicke is so to be cast 
as the point bee not offensiue. , , 

46. a. To dispose or arrange in divisions j to 
divide or 'throw' into divisions. 


2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 432 Alle mans lyfe casten may 
be . . in j?is partes thre. 1622-32 Heylin Cosmogr. lu. 
(1673) 62/1 Constantine cast it into three provinces. 1689 
Burnet Tracts I. 69 They were cast into little States, 
according to the different Valleys which they inhabited. 
1720 Steele & Add. Tatter No. 253 F 4» I shall cast what I 
have to say under Two principal Heads. 2833 T. Walker 
Original li. (2887)22 By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great distinction, 

b. To ‘throw' into a (particular) form. 

2722 ADDisoN\F/i?xrA No. $ p 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 2854 H. Miller 
Schm. XX. (.1857) 437 Casting my facts . . into- a series of 
letters. 

47 Pamting. fa- To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours). Obs. 

2367 Jewel Def. Apol. (2611) 274 M. Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, that will not bee hidde. 
2379 Lyly Eupkties (Arb.) 37 Cunning Paintens who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackest ground. 2396 Spenser 
F. Q. i. VII. I Cast her colours To seeme like Truth. 2633 
T. Adams Comm, 2 Peter 5 Some painters are so skiliul 
in casting their colours, and c^n paint a fire so lively, that 
at the first blush you would think it to be a fire indeed, 
b. To dispose (the draperies in a painting). 

2706 Art 0/ Painting 30 To set or cast a Drapei^r. 

2813 Examiner % Feb. 90/2 The draperies are cast with 
much ease. 

48. Theat. To allot (the parts of a play) to the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) for the parts, 

2722 Addison Sped. No. 219 F 12 Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 2737 F ielding H ist. Reg. ni, Apollo. 

Is there anything to be done? Pro7npter. Yes, Sir, this 
play to be cast. 2809 Malkin Gil. Bl. (Rtldg.) 372 They 
. . wanting a boy . . to personate the young King of Leon, 
cast me for the part. 2864 Realtfi 30 Mar. 8 The piece is 
very strongly cast, and . . was most creditably performed. 
2866 Mark Lemon Wait for End xxviii. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the stage) a most 
interesting mother. 2873 MacREAdy Rentin. 125 The part 
of Hermione was cast to Mrs. Egerton. 
b. 1: transf 

2763 Chesterfield Lett, ccclxxii. IV. 292 You will have 
known, .from the office, that the departments are not cast 
as you wished. 

IX. To cast (molten') metal ; to found. Now 
one of the most used literal senses. 

1 49. To throw (anything plastic or fluid) into 
a particular shape. Obs. in general sense. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 22941 p>e potter . . whenne he fordob his 
new vessel he casteb soone al in a bal a bettre for to make. 
1693 J. Beaumont On Bujyiei’s The. Earth, i. 23 A fluid 
mass always casts it self into a smooth and spherical Sur- 
face. 

60. To form (metal, or the like) into a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 
where it is allowed to cool or harden. 

151a Act 4 Hen. Fill, viii. § 7 Untrue or deceivable 
Metal . . of Tin or Pewter . . wheresoever it be cast . . or 
wrought. 2546 in W. H. Turner Select Rec.^ Oxford 182 
For takyng doune the leade . . and castyng hit into sowes. 
*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 29 They . . melte it & 
caste it fyrste into masses or wedges. 1382 Act 23 Eliz. 
viii. § 2 Every Piece of Wax . . so melted and cast. 2728 
Woodward Fossils (J.), It . . will not run thin, so as to cast 
and mould. 2730 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 694 The 
several Species of Metals, cast and wrought here. 2824 
Lett.fr. England HI. Ixxv. 342 A large collection, - have. . 
been cast into candlesticks and warming pans. 

51. To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, etc. into a mould ; to found. 

2496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to thebrassin gun. 2335 Coverdale JSx. 
XXV. 12 Cast foure rynges of golde. 23. . Lindesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot. 212 Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Borthwick, the Master-Gunner. 
2668-9 Pepys Diary X Mar., Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in plaister. x6rj Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 35 
You must Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 2753 Ho- 
garth Anal. Beauip 10 A figure cast in soft wax. 2834 
Lytton Pompeii i. li, Buckets of bronze, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. 2832 D. Wilson Preh. An7t. (1863} I. ii. ii. 
345 A mould of serpen tine, .and another of granite intended 
to cast ornamented celts of two sizes. 

62. fig. 

2393 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 8 All cast according to 
that mould which Calvin had made. ^ 2606 Day Isle of Gulls 
III. i. 24 Let’s cast our inventions in a new mould. 2672 
Evelyn Mem.{xZsi) III. 230 Hereafter to cast it into other 
languages. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 40 F 1 Several of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cast in the same 
Form. 2844 Emerson Ess. Self Reliance 'NV?.. (Bohn) I. 
28 Is the parent better than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? 2876— ^ Soc. Aims, Poet. ^ 
hnag. III. 258 Our habit of casting our facts into rhyme to 
remember them the better. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to warpi—^OY,, 
weorpan to throw, and throw:— Old,, prdwan to 
twist, turn.] 

63. Of timber, etc. : To warp, a, intr. 

2544 Ascham Toxoph. fArb.) 28 My goode bowe dene 
cast on the one side. 2641 Best Farttz. Bks. (1856) 212 
When oake cometh to dry, it will shrink, cast, drawe a 
nayle. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (2681) 239 If you lay 
them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or .shrink, or cast. 
2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703^ ito Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture, .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness. 2882 Eng. 
Mechanic 23 Dec. 368 In consequence of the liability of 
this wood to cast. 

b. trans. (only in 

X64X Best Farm. Bks. (2856) 222 To prevent them [theire 
pikes] from beinge casten. 2717 Tabor in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 552 They [bridcsl were very firm, and not in the least 


Warp’d or Cast in Burning.^ 2726 R. Neve BuildeFs 
Diet. (ed. 3) s. v., A Piece of Timber . , is said to Cast or to 
be Cast when . . it alters its Flatness. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude (1882) I, 237 The old tile roof is cast by age, 
and twisted into all varieties of curvature. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 497 Cast, warped— said of sprung timber, 
t 54. intr. To turn in one’s course. Obs. 

£^2450 Bk, Curtasye B abees Bk.{x'&6Z) 309 No]>er to 

harme chyide ne best, V/ith castyng, turnyng west ne est. 
1600 Roxb. Ball. (1887) VI. 404 The birds of Heauen the 
nearest way-haue flowne, And under earth the monies do® 
cast arighL 

b. To veer, turn. 

1672 Land. Gaz. No, 580/2 Which causing a mistake at 
Helm, the ship cast a contrary way. 2798 Capt. Miller in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) V II. Introd. 259 We cast so as 
to open the view of our broadside to her. 288a Nares Sea^ 
maztship (ed. 6) 199 Prepare for casting to port. 1883 W, 

C. Russell Strange Foy. I. xiv. 208 The wind has so got 
hold of her that she won’t cast one way or the other. 

c. tf'ans. To bring (a ship) round. 

2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Jib . . It’s effort in 
casting the ship, or turning her head to leeward is very 
powerful, 2836 Marryat Three Cult, i, Her foresail is 
loose, all ready to cast her. 

55. To turn (the scale or balance). Obs. or arch. 
Cf. casting-vote. 

2597-8 Bacon Faction, Ess. (Arb.) 83 When matters have 
stuck long in ballancinge, the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them.^ 2637 Rutherford Lett, ccliii. (1862) I, 353 
One grain-weight less would have casten the balance, 1667 
Naphtali ixjSi) x^g Such advantages do preponderate and 
cast the scales. ^ 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke sig. I, He cast 
the Scales against Arrius. 2837 J. H. N ewman Proph. 
Ofice Ch. 212 Nor can we cast the balance between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages, 
t 56. intr. To have an inclination ; to incline, 
slope, slant ; to lie away. Obs. 

2599 Sandys Europm Spec. (1632) 293 'Their Countries 
casting so much as they doe towards the North are out of 
his way. 2787 Best Angling 2) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts, 

XI. i 67. To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on; to plaster, daub. Obs, Cf. Rocjgh-oast. 

2377 Harrison England ii. xii. (1877) i. 233 They . .cast it 
all ouer with [thicke] claie to keepe out the wind. 2663 
Spalding Troub. Chas. I, II. 63 (Jam.) Our minister.. kest 
with lime that part where the back of the altar stood, that 
it should not be kent. 

XII. Senses of doubtful position, and phrases. 
•fSS. To tie or make (a knot) : also to catch. 

(in a cord, etc.), to entangle. Obs. 

2392 Drayton in Farr’s S. P. (2845) 1 . 133 'The bar’d steed 
with his rider. .Whose foot in his caparison is cast, a 2603 
Montgomerie Sonn. xxxvii, I can not chuse ; my kinsh is 
not to cast. 2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 320 Of hurts 
in the legs, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar. 2637 Rutherford Lett, exxii. (1862) I, 304 When 
Christ casteth a knot, all the world cannot loose it. 1691 
Ray Creation u. (1704) 316 Cast a strait Ligature upon that 
part of the Artery. 2823 Jamieson Diet, s v. KBtsch, To 
cast a kinsch, to cast a single knot on the end of a rope, or 
of a web ; a term commonly used by weavers. 

5 9 . Hawking. To cast a hawk : in various senses : 
cf. V, III, and see quots. 

c 2430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 296 Ye shull say cast 
your hawke thereto [to her game], and say not lete flee. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Aijb, Bere thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. Ibid. Avj b, Ye shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, and noq set youre hawke 
vppon the perch. Ibid. B vj, Whan she is cast to a fowle, 
she fleith a waywarde as thogh she knewe nott the fowle. 
2625 Latham Falconry Gloss., To cczst a Hawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from bating or striuing, when you administer any 
thing vnto her. 2623 Fletcher Maid in Mill iii. ii, If you 
had. .handled her as men do unrnan'd hawks, Cast her, and 
mail’d her up in good clean linen. 2704 Worlidge Did. 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Eyess, It will be proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk . . Casting your Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the needle through her Eye-lid. 

60. Hunting intr. Of dogs (or buntsmen) : To 
spread out and search, in different directions for a 
lost scent. Of. cast about. 

2704 Worlidge Diet. Rmt. ei Urb. s.v. Hare-hunting, 
So will they [Greyhounds] soon learn to cast for it at a 
doubling or default. 2846 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
xiii. (1883) 36 Whenever check'd, whenever crost. Still never 
deem the quarry lost ; Cast forward first . . Cast far and near, 
cast all around, Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
Ibid. xliv. 129, I can only backwards cast, or Blow my horn 
and take 'em home. 2863 Whyte-Melville Gladiators I. 
233 Like a hound., casting forward upon a vague specula- 
tion. 2883 Dk, Beaufort & M. Morris Hu7iting\^z.dm. 
Libr.) ii. 80 When they [harriers] come to a check , . let them 
swing and cast;, .only when they are utterly non-plussed 
should the huntsman go to their assistance. Ibid. 87 In 
casting, do not be afraid to cast forward in the first instance. 

b. transf. and fig. To cast about one : to look 
about (mentally), 

2823 Scott Peveril vii, I cast round the thicket. 2825 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. I, 292, I remember the old squire and 
his sporting chaplain casting home on spent horses. ^ 2867 
Howells Ital. fotim. 277 Spinabello cast about him to 
find a suitable husband for her. 2879 Browning Pheidipp. 
28 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 190/1 He casts about him for 
the wherewithal to meet the .. expenditure. 

61. trans. To cast hounds: to ‘throw off’, put 
on the scent. 

1781 P. Beckford Huntingfi^d) 263 When he casts hi® 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle. 
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CAST, 


CAST, 


’ 62, infr. {Sc^ Of the sky : To clear of clouds. 
|Cf. overcasL 

K768 Ross Helenore 58 (Jam.) The sky now casts an’ syne 
;wi’ thrapples clear, The birds about begin to mak their cheer. 

63, trans. To cast loose ; to unfasten or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; said esp. of 
a boat, or the like ; also to east adrift, fig. 

1582-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 85 All the people were cassin 
sa louse, and were become of sic dissoiuit myndis. 1660 
J. Guthrie in (1846) 240 The Lords Day disregarded 
and casten loose. Adm. Hawke in Naval Ckrm. VII. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the squadron loose. 1805 
A. Duncan Mariners Ckron. HI. 353 The captain ordered 
the boat to be cast loose. Ibid. 354 The boat . . turned 
bottom ^upwards, her lashings being cast loose. Ihid. 
IV. 27 The boat was Veered astern, and soon after cast 
adrift,_ r8s6 Dove Logic Ck. Taitk v. i. ii. 284 The smallest 
possibility of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loose from its moral obligation. 1884 Mehalah ii. 27 
She . . cast loose, and began to row. 

To cast clean : to cleanse. To east open : to 
©pen suddenly, * throw open * : also to open a way 
through. 

1522 World ^ Child in HazL Dadsley I. 256 From sloth 
clean you cast. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 474 There- 
fore will I cast open the frontiers of Moah. 1663 Spalding 
Troiib, Chits. / (1792) I. 126 (Jam.) The watchword. -being 
heard, the gates are casten open." 

65. f To cast {any one) in the teeth : to reproach 
or upbraid him {withy that) ohs. ; later consirnc- 
tion to cast (a things in ends teeth. 

1526 Tindale Tames i. 5 Which geveth to all men. .with- 
outen doublenes, and casteth no man in the teth [idit up- 
braideth not], 1530 Palsgk, 764/2, 1 caste him in the tethe or 
in the nose. Homilies n. Repentance iii. (1859) 346 That 
we shall never be ca.st in the teeth with them. 1578 Timme 
Calvin on Gen. 254 He casteth the Jews in the teeth that 
their fathers served .strange Gods. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
30 He cast them in the teeth with their former injurious 
casting him out. 

b. x^z J .Mkvwoou Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867)36 Deuiseth to 
cast in my teeth Checks. 1579 Lyly Enpkues (Arb.) 125 
The trecheries of his parents . . will be cast in his teeth. 
*611 Bible Matt, xxyii. 44. 1675 Brooks Golden Key Wks. 
1867 V. 328 Gpd . . will never hit him in the teeth with his 
former enormities, nor never cast in his dish his old wicked- 
nesses, X7X6H0RNECK Crucijf. yesm 33 Strangers cast it in 
his Teeth so often, Where is now* thy God? *875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. lox, I would not have you cast in my teeth 
that I am a haughty Aexonian. 

•f 66. To cast onds wits : to exercise or apply 
one’s wits. Obs. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy ti428p'an bai comynd in the cas, castjm 
hpr writes. 15 . . Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot.y Cast 
hb ingine to set a remedy thereto. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s 
Semi. Tim. 236/2 If the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wit yi* way. 

•f* 67. To cast their heads {together) ; to unite in 
consultation. Obs.f nesw put, lay heads together. 

*53S CovEKDALE ProL Sibley Occasion to cast their heads 
together, and to make provision for thepoor. 1577 Patericke 
Agst, Mackiavell They of the nobilitie all casting their 
heads, and employing their abilities for their gentleman. 

68. cast eggs: a. to beat them up ; b. ' to 
drop them for the purpose of divination^ tfain.). 

a 1825 MS. Poem (Jam.) By. .casting eggs. They think for 
to divine their lot. Receipts Cookery 7 0 am.) Mix with 
it ten eggs well cast. Ibid. 8 Cast nine eggs and mix them 
with a Chopin of sweet milk. 

69. To cast a clod bettoeen (Sc.) ; to widen the 
breach between, f To cast galmoundis {^c .) : to 
cut capers. To cast a {point of) traverse : (see 
quots.). f To cast stones against the wind ; to 
labour in vain. Also To cast ambs-acct amkor, a 
hone, cantraips, cavel, a damp, damper, an essoin 
(excuse), lotSy a spell ; for which see those words. 

1529 Lyndesay A 7 «^i 8 i Castand gal moundis with 

bendis and beckis. 1657 R. Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 43, I 
grew weary of casting stones gainst the wind. 170!^ J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., Cast a Point of Traverse, in Naviga- 
tion, signifies, to prick down on a chart the Point of a Com- 
any Land hears from you, or to find on what Point the 
Ship bears at any instant, or what way tlie 'Ship has made, 
*768 Ross Helenore 105 (Jam.) Betweesh themsae by .cast- 
ing of a, clod- ■ zS 6 f Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., ■ To : cast a 
traverse, to calculate and lay ofif the courses and distances 
ru.n over upon a chart... 

XIII. In combination with adverbs. 

'70. Cast about. ■, 

a. trans: See simple senses and About tztfv. 

1648 Herrick Ilesper. (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cast 
about. r697 Dryden Virg, Past. iv. 73 Begin, .tocast about 
Thy Infant Eyes. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) SnbJ. for 
Paint. 69 She cast about her eyes in thought profound. 

b. intr. To turn about. Naut, To change the 
course, to go on the other tack. Cf. 54, 

XS9X Raleigh Last R'ight Rev. (Arb.) 19 Perswaded , . to. 
cut ais maine saile, and cast about. i6xx Bible xli 14 
The people . . cast about and returned, and wmit into 
Johanan. *635 L». Lindsey in Sir W. ..Monson Naval 
Tracts 111.(1704) ^5/1 if I cast about in the night, 1 will 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance, a 17x6 Sc. P&sqniU (1868) 277 
Prone to cast about to th’ other shore. 

e. To go this way and that in search for game, 
a lost scent, etc., orig. a hunting locution. Cf. 60. 

*S7STurbehv, Venerie x1.t2o Huntesmen may caste about 
in the moste conuenient moyst places, and - . vpder some 
btjshe or shade, 1607 ToraEtL P'our-f. Beasts tii Dogs 
will cast about for the game, as a disputant, doth for the 
truth. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i, vii, There is .nothing 


for it but to cast about for the scent. 1879 Stevenson Tray. 
Cevennes 166, 1 began to cast about for a place to camp in. 


^•fid' 

1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 22, I cast about for all 
circumstances that may revive my Memory, 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. vi. § 32 They 'who cast about for difficulties will be 
sure to find or make them. 1875 E. 'NHiTBLifeyt Ghrifi 
iiL xix. (1878)252 Casting about for some explanation of the 


Atonement. 

e. To consider, contrive, devise means, lay 
plans. Const, with inf. or clause. Cf. 42, 43. 

CX590 Marlowe few Malta n. ii, Like a cunning Jew 
so cast about, That ye be both made sure. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. 'Turks (1621) 428 The Turkes bein^ mo in number, 
cast about to han encloased them. 1677 Yarranton 
Improv. 18 Now he casts about how to preseri^e himself 
from the Storm. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks, (1711) 248 She cast 
about to change her Shape. X712 Sped. No. 524 f 9, I was 
casting about within myself what I should do. 1861 S. 
Wilberfoece Agathos, Tent m PL (1865) 141 , 1 cast about 
in my mind how I should speak to him. 

71. Oast aside. 


a. trans. See simple senses and Aside. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 803 For on entering He had 
cast the curtains of their seat aside. 

b. To throw aside from use, discard. 

4XX420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 319 He ..cast our holy 
cristen feithe aside. 1605 Skaks. Macb. 1. vii, 35 Worne now 
in their newest glosse Not cast aside so soone. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, ill. 664 A Snake . . has cast his Slough 
aside. 1885 Manch. Exam, ii Nov. 3/3 Purchased for 
railway reading and then carelessly cast aside. 

72. Cast away. 


a, trans. See simple senses and Away. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1954 Lok bal cast a way >e blod. X388 
Wyclif xxi. 15 Sche castide awei the child vndur a 
tre. XS49 CompL Scot. iiL 28 The file, .is vorne ande cassin 
auaye. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 125 To cast the bag 
away from him. , 

b. esp.y^^n To put from one, part with, forcibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

a X300 Cursor M. 25675 (Gatt.) Mi soru i cast away. 1382 
Wyclif Ezek. xvi. 45 Phi modir, which castide a wei hit 
husboond and hir sones. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxih. 24 
Two kynreddes had the Lorde chosen and those same two 
hath he ca.st awaye. 16x3 Answ. Uncasing 0/ Machiav. 
Fb, All Cards and Dice .. discard and cast away. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. i f 10 Hope is not wholly to be cast 
away. x8i2 Landor Ct. fulian 11, iv. 27 Egilona .. casts 
away, Indifferent or estranged the marriage-bond. 

t c. To thrust, push, turn or drive away. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5688 Come hirdes and awai ham kest. 
c 1340 Ibid. 14332 (IVin.) pe graue lid awey bet kLst. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour vi. 9 Her husbonde kiste away his 


herte from hi.s wyff. 

d. To throw away, i. e. in waste or loss ; to 


spend uselessly, waste wantonly, squander, ruin. 

1530 Palsgs. 477/1 Thou wylte caste away thyselfe and 
need nat. 1595 Shaks, John ii. 334 France, hast thou yet 
more blood to cast away? 1629 Shirley Wedding v. ii, 
What d’ ye mean To cast yourself away ? X713 Addison 
Cato V. ii, Our father will not cast away a life So needful to 
us all. 1885 Wingfield B. Pkilpot 1 . hi. 43 Never with my 
consent shall you thus be cast away. 

e. To wreck (a ship) ; to throw upon the 
siiore, to strand. Also trans/. and fig. 

1596 Shaks. MereJu V. m. i. 105 Anthonio . . Hath an 
Argosie cast away comming from TripoUs. 16. . Sackville 
(J.) Our fears tempestuous grow, And cast our hopes away. 
1667 E- Chamberlavne Si. Gt. Brit. (1684) 141 Goods float- 
ing on the Sea, and Goods cast away by the Sea on the 
Shore. 1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the 
Gallies of Naples . . was in a great storm cast, away. 17x7 
Act 4 Geo. /, xii, If any owner . . shall . . wilfully cast away 
burn or otherwise destroy the ship. 1779 Arnot Hist. 
Edinb. 98 The very next day, the vessel was cast away in 
the Forth. 1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very great, being cast away on a barren place. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 47 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay 
up, high and dry. 1864 Tennyson Arden 714 Enoch, 
poor man, was cast away and lost. 

73. Cast hack. 


a. trans. See simple senses aud Back. fb. 
? To put or thrust back, repulse, defeat {obs.) ; ? to 
leave behind, f e. To throw behind, hold or 
drag back, impede {obs.). d. intr. To go back 
over the same course, revert. 

e 1450 Bcfctiis, Laud MS. 559 fol. 9, ij . That in here lawe 
were holden wys For to despute with Sidrak, But he caste 
hem all a bakke And ouercome all here reasoun. 1622 R. 
Preston Godly Mads Inquis. ii. 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked feete will cast backward, xt^x Milton Samson 337 
Mine|feet}, cast back with age, Came lagging after. 1862 
Mrs, Riddle City ^ Suburb 197 (Hoppe) You cast back for 
hundreds of years, and rake up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had m my life. Ibid. 202, I think there mu-st have 
been a dreadftil mi.salliance somewhere in our genealogy, 
and that you have cast back to it. 

74. Cast 'bebind. 


a. trans. See simple senses and Behind, b. 
* To leave behind in a race * (J.)- 
x6. - Dryden ( J.) You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. 
1714 "EuciNOon Auiobiog. (1765) 85 We were so far cast be- 
hind the Trooper that we had lost both sight and hearing 
of him. 173s Somerville Chase in. 464 Tho' far he cast the 
ling'ring Pack behind. 1850 Browning Easter Day xxvii. 
The mind So miserably cast behind To gain what ht^ been 
wis^ lost. 

1 7b. Cast by. To throw; aside from use. Obs. 
1592 Shaks, Rom. «?• ymuL 1- i. icso Verona’s ancient Citi- 
zens Cast by their Graue beseeming Chmament. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex.. u. 3x9 That gre^ heart, .cast by the scepter 


of Gheneoa. 1690 Locke (J.) Men . . cast by the votes and 
opinions of the rest of mankind as not worthy of reckoning. 

76. Oast down. 

a. See senses 11-13 and Dowj^. 

^1300 Cursor M. 23720 Dame fortune tiirnes } an hir quele 
And castes vs dun. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxx. 3 Pride 
kastes men down. 1530 Palsgr. 477/^ Who wolde have 
thought that so iyteli a felowe coulde have caste him downe. 
3^535 Coverdale Zrt/WFwL ii. i As for the honore of Israel, 
he hath casten it downe from heauen. 1565-78 Cooper 
Tkesaur s>.y. Abjiceo, He ..cast himselfe downe a long in 
the grasse. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 15. 101 The blocks 
which had been cast down from the summit, 1885 Creighton 
Age q/Eliz. 22 Henry yill delighted to show that he could 
cast down and could raise up. 

b. trans. To overthrow, demolish (a building). 

CX230 Hali Meld. 5 And warped eauer toward tis tur for 

to hasten hit adun. 0x300 Cursor M. 16705 pou said hat 
hou suld cast it iho temple] dim and ras it f.e thrid dai. 
c 1425 Wyntoun (,'><?«- VII. viii. 90 The castelle than onTwed- 
mouth made , . Wes tretyd to be castyn down. 1572 Lament. 
Lady ScotL ln Sc. Poems 16th C. IL 247, I se ^ourtempills 
cassin downe. 1637 S. Rutherford Lett. cxlv. (1S81) 267 
Bulwarks are often Casten down. 

c. To bend and turn downward (the head, face, 
the gaze of the eyes). 

CX374 Chaucer Booth. 1. i. 7 bus pis compaygnie of muses 
I-blamed casten wro^ely cli ere adoun ward to j?e er|?e. 
^1533 Ld. Berners Huou li. 172 Huon .. spake no worde 
but cast downe his hede. 1752 Johnson RambL No. 190 
F X Every eye was cast dow'n before him, 1873 Black Pr. 
'Thule iv. 6 q Sheila cast down her eye.s, and said nothing, 

d. To deject in spirits, disappoint, dispirit. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. == downcast 

1382 WvcLiF ‘lob xl. 28 And alle men seende he shal ben 
kast down. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 6 For the oppressed 
king i am cast downe. 17XX Addlson Sped. No. 256 f 8 
How often Ls the Ambitious Man cast down and disap- 
pointed, if he receives no^ Praise where he expected it? 
1775 Sheridan Rivals v. iii, Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don't 
be ca.st down. 1853 G. Rawson Hymn ‘ hi the dark ^ 
cloudy Day’, Comfort me, I am ca.st down. 

77. Castfortb- 

a. trans. See simple senses and Fouth. 

1667 Milton P. L, ii. 889 The gates. .like a Furnace mouth 
cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. i. 1x711) 114, I caused the Lead to be cast 
forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 1704 
WoRLiDGE Did. Rust. s.v. Withering, This will not only 
cau.se her to cast forth her latter Burden, but dead Calf. 

b. To throw or put out of doors, company, etc., 
expel, eject, 

1382 Wyclif fer. xxxvi. 30 His careyn shal be cast fortlx 
at the hete bi the dai. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , 1. iii. To 
be cast forth in the common ayre. 1596 .Spenser F. Q. vi. 
xii. 15 That litle Infant, .which forth she kest. x6ii Bible 
Nehem. xiii. 8 , 1 cast foorth all the houshold stufife of Tobiah 
out of the chamber. 

'h e. To throw out (roots, branches). Obs. 

1611 Bible Hose a xiv. 5 Hee shall grow as the lillie, and 
cast foorth his rootes as Lebanon. 

78. Cast in. 

a. tracts. See simple senses and In. b. fig. 
To throw in (as an addition, or something extra ). 

x688 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. n. i. 86 "We shall 
treat of the Dugs of Women, casting in between while, 
wherein those of hlen differ therefrom. 1682 Dryden 
Relig. Laid 283 'Twere worth both Testaments, aud cast 
in the creed. 

c. To cast in onis lot among or %mtJi : to be- 
come a partner with, to share the fortunes of. 

1535 Coverdai-E Prov. i. 14 Cast in thy lott araonge us. 
x8x6 ScOtt D/rf Mori, xx. Numbers of these men . . prepared 
to cast in their lot with the victors of Loudon-hill. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, (L.) Baxter cast in his lot with his 
pro.scribed friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted 
the parsonage of Kidderminster. 

t d. To choohc partners at cards. Ohs. 

174X Richardson Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and Miss 
Boroughs and my master were together. 

79. Castoff. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Off, b. To 
throw off (clothes or anything worn), 
e;x4oo Destr. Troy 12661 Palomydon . . cast of his clothis 
cantly & wele. 0x4.00 Maundev. v. 41 A woman rriyghte 
wel passe there, withouten ca.styngeof of hire Clothes, 1609 
Bp. Barlow y4At.s2</. Nameless Catk, 274 Them bee casteth 
off as the fellow- .did his spectacles, x6ot Dam pier Voy. I, 
vii. 165 In a weeks time the Tree casts off her old Robes. 

O. fig. To throw off as clothes, a yoke, etc. 

X597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 The (jhristiau religion 
they had not utterly ca.st off. 16^ hi ii.ton P. L. v. 786 I'd 
cast off this Yoke, 1690 Locke (j j Disown and ca.st off a 
rule. 1751 Jortin Serm. n^^xN. i. 11 Casting of the belief 
of the true God. a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. iv. 
179 National habits and opinions cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. 

^.ftg. To put from one^discarcl, abandon, disown. 
xS|5 Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 45 Thy mother, .that hath cast 
of hir houszbonde and hir children. 1611 Bible Ps. Ixxi. 9 
Cast me not off in the time of old age. x6. . Dryden (J.) 
To c^t off my father when I am great. 1713 Addison Cato 
lit. vii, When I have gone thus far, I’d cast her off. 1850 
Ht, Martineau Hist. Eng. Peace IL v. xvii. 455 [The 
Prince] did make the other [Bmmmell] the fashion, and then 
cast him off. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 1. viii. (.1878) 72 
To be cast off by God may be to peri.sh. 

e. flaivking and Htmiing. To throw off (the 
couplings of hounds) ; to slip (dogs) ; to let fly 
(hawks). 

1602 znd Pi. Return fr. P amass, u. v. (Arb.) 32 Another 
company of houndes . . had their couples cast off, x6ii 
Cotgr., Ajetterun oiseau, to cast, or whistle, ofiF a hawke; 
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t& .. let Jier file. 11577 N. Cox Genih Recreai, 1.11706'' 42 
i¥ou mSiy then cast off your young Hounds. 1735 Be Foe 
Voy, round W. 1840) 274 Just as a huntsman casts off his 
hounds. 1774 Goldsm. Retal, 107 He cast off his friends, 

■as a huntsman his pack, For he knev$r when he pleas’d he 
could whistle them ba.k. i8z6 Sir J. Sebright Obsero. 
Emoking (iSzSj 26 Wiien a magpie is seen at a distance, a ; 
hawk is immediately to he cast off. 

f f. To throw off, as vapour, or the like; to 
xun off melted metal. Ohs. 

1674 Rmelt. Silver 115 The Lead - . is cast off hy the 
Mowing of the bellows. 1692 — r Discourses xi- ^1732) 80 
ITae ocean doth evaporate and cast off to the dry Land. 
1704 WoRLiDGE Dict.Enst. et Urb. s.v. Calaminaris, They 
east not off above twice in 24 hours. 

g. I\ aut. To loosen azid throw off (a rope, sail, 
etc.), to let go, let loose ; to loosen (a vessel) from 
a mooring. Also intr. for rejl. 

1669 Stukmy Mariner's^ Mag. 1. ii. 17 It is like to over- 
blow. . cast off the Top-sail Sheets. 1745 P. Thomas yrnl. 
Ansods Voy. 146 On the 2^- there being little Wind and 
variable, we cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her again in 7'ow. 1779 h'oKREST Doy. jV. G?dnea 252 Cast 

off, and rowed down the river. 1805 A. Duncan Mariners 
Chron, IV. 29 One of the crew, .jumped on shore and east 
off the stern-fast of the boat. 1806 — Kelson 30 La Minerve 
.. cast off the prize. 1853 Kani^ Griuneil Kxp. xvi. (1856) 
124 We cast off again about 7 a.m. 1855 RussEll IVar 47 
The gaskets cast off the fore topsail. 

h. JJancing. 

1760 Goi.dsm. at. Wo?dd xxviii, She . . makes one in a 
country dance, with, .one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to a cornei'-cupboard. 

i. Knitting. I'o take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a selvedge. Cf. 58. 

1880 Plain hiiitingy ^-c. ii I’o cast off which is done by 
knitting t wo loops and pulling the fir.st made loop over the 
last. 1887 Fancy IVork-baskei No. 4. 62 Cast off 5 stitches 
in the usual way. 

SO. Cast on. 

a. trims. To throw on (a plaid, or shawl) ; to 
put on I clothes). 

1813 W. Beattie Fruits of Time (1871) 25 The young man 
now cast on his plaid. 

b. I'o make the initial loops or stitches on the 
wires in knitting. Cf. 58. 

1840 in WestmrhL Gloss. 1887 Fancy IVork-baskei No. 

4- 62 Cast on 83 stitches. Mod. Will you cast on a stock- 
ing for me? 

8i. Cast out. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Out. 

CX200 'J'rin. Coll. Bom. 177 pe se flouweS hi Caste'S nt 
hat water of hire .stede into Ipat loud. 153s Coverdalb 
JLament. i. x? Sion casteth out hir honde.s, and there is no 
man to comibrte her. i67H,Kay Allom IVork Wkltby 12^ 
After the second water is drawn off they cast out the Mine. 
1697 I ■^ AM PIER Voy. L iii. 64 When we see them, we cast 
out a Line and Hook, a 17x9 Addison (J.) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerous terms against the lords. 

b. To drive out forcibly, to expel, make an 
outcast, /it. Sind j^g. 

1297 R. Glouc. 375 He caste oute of horn & hous of hys 
men gret route. 4^x340 Hampole Prose Tr.xj When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayne joy and .sorowe es casten owte 
©f |>e herte. 13S. Wyclif Serm. Set Wks. II. 67 I>ei token 
Cnst and kesten him out of Jeru.salem. 1382 — Mark ix. 
37 Maistir, we syjen sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1488 Caxton Chast. Coddes Chyld. 42 Yf thou cast 
us out sende us in to a herde of hogges. 1637 Rotherford 
Lett. Ixxxv, (X862) 1. 217 Christ now casten out of His in- 
heritance. 16% Milton P. L. 1. 37 His Pride Had cast 
him out from Heav'n. 1884 Ckr. World 9 Oct. 766/3 Fear 
easts out love, just as constantly as love casts out fear. 

c. To throw out of one’s house, one’s keeping 
or preservation ; 10 fling away ; to thrust out of 
doors, society, etc, 

X388 Wyclif Jdtatt. v. 13 To no thing it is worth ouere, no 
but that it be cast out. 1533 Coverdale ,y>r. xxxvi. 30 
His deed eorse shalbe cast out. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 5 Whom the cruelty of unnatural parents casjeth out. 
X730 Thomson Autunm 47 Raiser of human kind I by 
Nature cast Naked, and helpless out amid the Woods. 1887 
Academy, 4 June 391 A sorceress, .cast out by her own 
father for her infamous conduct. 

t d. To stt forth by power, set free, deliver. Ohs. 
a 1300 Fall 4- Pass. 96 in F. E. P. (X862) 15 Of ph vte 
he ham cast an bro5t ham to heuen ly^t. 4:1400 Mandev. 
Voy. xxi. 225 God.. wolde casten liem out ofservage. 4:1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynian ix, 226 Good lorde. .that dydest 
cast danyell out fro the lyons. 

e. To eject from the mouth, to vomit. Also 
trmisf. and ahsol. Cf. 25. arch. 

1388 WvcLiF fob XX. 15 He schal caste fo. r. spue] out the 
richessis, which he deuouricle, 1483 Caxton Gold. leg. 
306/3 What he ete ordranke alweye he vomyted and casted 
oute. 1561 Hollybusii Bom. Apoth. 15a, He that hath a 
drye cough and doth not caste out. x6ix Bible Isa. xxvi. 
19 The earth shall cast out the dead. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. Casting, In the morning .she [the hawk] will have cast 
them [pellets of cotton] out. 

f. intr. To disagree, cpiarrel, fall out. Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1730 A. Ramsay Mercury hi Q. Peace, The gods coost out, 
as story j aes. i85r Mrs. Ouehant Marg Maitlami 180 To 
be together but one week.. and to cast out in the time. 
1861 Ramsay Rem in, vi. (ed. 18 213 He's gane to mak four 
men agree Wha ne’er cast out. 1877 E. Peacock N.- 
W. Line. Gloss. ^E. D. S.) They cast out wi’ one another 
six year sin'. 

82 . Cast over. See simple senses and Over, 
a. trans. To turn over in one’s thought, dial. 
1877 E. Peacock N.-IV.. Line. Gloss, (E. X). I’ve been 
castin’ ower i' my head what you said. 


j 88. Cast up. 

a. See simple senses and. Up. 

c 1340 Gam. ^ Gr. Knt. X192 Ho. .stet to his hedde Kest 
vp he cortyn & creped with-iune. , 153s Coverdale Ps. lix. 
[lx.] 4 A token. , yi^ they may e cast it vp in the treuth. 
Ibid, A’ uth iii. 2 Boos oure kynsman . . casteth up barly 
now this night in his barne. 1577 B. Googe HeresbncEs 
Husb. Ill, (1586) 181 b, A little dust cast up on hie. 

tb. To vomit. Cf. 25, Ohs. QT dial. {^To cast 
tip ond s accotints is used humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Caxton Curial 6 We ete so gredyly . .that otherwhyle 
we caste it vp agayn. 1397 Shake. 2 Ben. IV, i. iii. g6. 
1629 Earle Microcosm. lArb.) 80 As in a uauseeating 
stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp. 1633 Rogers 
Treat. Sacraments ii. ta A pemtentiall trial!, by which a 
beleever. .searches himselfe and casts up his gorge that he 
might . , return to God. 1704 Worlidge Diet. s.v. Bear, 
Which she eats and casts up again to her young ones, and 
so feeds them. 1735 M. Poole Dial. 128 The very Body 
of Christ, .may be cast up by Vomit. 1808 R. Anderson 
Cnmbrtd. Ball. 26 I’he breyde she kest up her accounts In 
Rachel’s lap. 

e. Said of the action of the sea. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xlvii. (1495] 569 Some 
precyous .stone.s ben cast vp out of the grete see. 1356 
Chron. Gr. P'riars 1 1852 ■ 46 Grete men and women of Spany- 
arddes . . ware drownyd and lost and gast up. x6ii Bible 
Isa. Ivii. 20 The troubled sea, when it cannot re.st, whose 
waters cast vp myre and dirt. 1883 Manch. Guard. x8 Oct. 

4/7 Yesterday the body of a man. .was cast up at Southport. 

d. To throw, turn up or raise suddenly (the 
eyes, the head ; formerly also, the nose, arms, etc.h 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn ye. 1335 Coverdale Ezek. viij. ij Purposely to ca.st 
vp their nose.s vpon me. 1590 Lodge Mupkues Gold. Leg. 
(1887) 21 Casting up his hand he felt hair on his face. 1704 
Worlidge Diet. Rust. s.v. Bridle, To make him Rein 
well and not cast up his Head. 1859 Sala I'-w. round Clock 
39 His eyes, .cast up to count the peaches on the wall. 

e. To throw up (with a shovel), to foim by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, etc.). 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes {1621' 737 To cast up new 
fortilications within. x6xi Bible Isa. ivii. 14 Cast yee vp, 
cast yee vp ; prepare the way. 1618 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 17 
The way. .was cast up by the Patriarchs. 1721 JDe Foe 
Mem. CuxWA'r (1840) 99 I'wo hundred [men} had orders to 
cast up a large ravelin. 1783 Watson Philip /// (1839' 67 
Casting up entrenchments to .secure hLs troops. 1881 Rus- 
sell Haigs ii. 35 To cast up a barrier between them and 
the aggressive inhabitants. 

fi. To dig up, to dig. Ohs. 

_ 1660 Sharhock Vegetables 100 This he onely did by cast- 
ing up their i!ie.sts. 

fg. To shake or toss up. Ohs. 

^$S 7 Seager .5k//. Vertue 62 in BaJbees Bk. (186SI 338 
To cast vp thy bed It shalbe thy parte, Els may they say 
that beastly thou art. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 75 
The hearb sodden with 03Te, and after cast vp in glister 
forme, doth put awaj^ the paines. 

t h. To * tiu*ow up ’ ; give up, abandon. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 478/2 She hath ben lus soverayne lady, this 
teiine yeres, and nowe he casteth her up. 1340 Hyrde tr. 
Vives* Instr.Ckr. Worn. U592' NJ, Men have dispised & 
cast them [mistresses] up. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(1792) 11. 115 (Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. i 

i. To rake up and utter as a reproach ; to cast 
in one’s teetli. .SV. and north, dial, (or in lit. Eng. 
by northern writers). 

x6o4 Glasgoitr Kirk Sess. Rec, in Hist. Glasgow xviL (x8Sx) 
X49 I'o speak ill of the dead or to cast up their demerits. 
16091 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath, 12 To cast vp such 
a disastrou.s example in his Majesties teeth. 1723 IIamsay 
Gentl. Sheph. in. ii. Unless ye may cast up that she’s but 
poor. 1823 Ann. Reg. 21 Mar., No one shall cast up to me, 
that I killed my father. 1848 Mrs. Cask ell M. Barton 
XXV, But we shall ne’er cast it up against you. 1864 Tenny- 
son North. Fortner (Old Style , But a cost oop, thot a did, 
'boot Bessy Marris’s bame. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
II. xxxi. 274 It was to be hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she bad been going out as a governess. 

j. '1 o add up, reckon up, calculate. 

*539 Househ. Ord. in Thynne' s Animadv. (1865) Introd. 33 

The Clerke of the Greencloth shall.. cast up all the par- 
ticular Breifment.s of the House. 1600 Holland Livy 
XxxHi. xlvii. 850 After he had cast up the bookes. 1660 
Pepys Diary lo Dec,, Did go to ca,st up how my cash 
stands. 1704 J- Harris Ar-f. /V4:/z//. s.v. A ^4i4r/4j, sometimes 
significs. .a Table of Numbers for casting up Accounts. 
1849 Grote Greecen. IxviiLtxBba) yi. 149 An arithmetician, 
ma^’. .ca.st-up incorrectly, by design. 1873 did 36 ^ 37 
Vic. Ixxi. § 30 The returning officer . . shall . . cast up and 
ascertain the number of valid votes given to each person. 

k. intr. To ^ turn up ’ ; emerge into view ; to 
come up as it were accidentally. Sc. and north. 

1723 WoDROW. «x 843’'IIL 16 It will he strengthening 

to our brethren to have our sentiments on what casts up 
among them. 1733 Stewarts' 7 'rfal App. 128 If Allan Breck 
did not soon cast up in the country. 1824 Scott Redgaunt- 
let Let, xi, If the money cast up. 186^ Burton Scot A hr. 
II. iL 183 Another countryman, and Je.suitpriestnow casts up^ 

l . Of the weather, the day : To clear up [cf. 62;; 
also, Of clouds : To gather for a storm, etc. Sc. 

1825 Jamieson S.V,, Ifs castin* up, the sky is beginning 
to clear, after rain. Mod. It's casting up for a storm. 

Cast (kast), ppL a. [see Cast v.J 
1 . Thrown, that has been thrown. See the vb. 
1621 Quarles Argalus^ (16781 24 Her liveless hands 
did, by degrees, Raise her cast body. 1859 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 196 An eclipse is a vast cast shadow. 

T 2 . Condemned ; beaten in a law suit. Obs. 

*577 Holinshed Chron. HI. S65/2 About foure of the 
clocke he was brought as a cast man to the Tower; 164a 
Milton Apol. Smect. Sitting, .upon his poore 

cast adversaries both aS a Judge and Party. 


B. Cashiered, dismissed from office (obsi) ; dis- 
carded, cast off. {Cast captain 'wsls u-pf. orig. 
cassed captain ; this led to other uses.) 

1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 HI. 74 A new 
trade come up for ca^t gentlewomen. 1622 Fletcher 5/«:«. 
Cur. 1. i. 25 The Sonne Of a poore ea.st-Captaiii. 1636 
Healey Tkeopkrast. 33 Some cast Captaine, or cassierd 
Souldier. X672 Dryden Secret Love t. ii, If thou should’st 
prove one of my cast mistresses. 1753 Walpole Corr. ^^37) 

I. 258 It is sung by some cast .singers. 

4 . Of horses, etc. : Rejected, as unfit for service, 
broken down. 

X580 North Plutarch 291 To keep cast Horses. 1633 H. 
Cog AN Pinto's Trav. x. | 1. 30 Put a grasing like a cast 
horse. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 376 The sale of Cast 
Horses. 

5 . Of garments : Thrcmm aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. ' Now usually Cast-opp, 

1597 ■^^* Return fr. Parndss. in. L 967 A moste lousie 
caste sute of his. 16x1 Jer. xxxviiL Ti Old cast elouteB. 
<zx7X9 Addison Drummer i, i, A wardrobe for my Lady's 
cast deaths. 1828 Scott F". M. Perth xxx. It is not for 
Rothsay to wear your cast garments, Sir John* 

6 . gen. Thrown off, disused, worn out, aban- 
doned, forsaken. Now usually Cast-off. 

X397 Bp- Hall Sat, vi. i, In Margent of some old cast 
bill. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, IV. i. 23 With ca.sted slough, 
and fre.sh legeritie. x6ooi — A. V. L, iii. iv. 17 A paire of 
east lips of Diana. 

7 . Thrown up with the spade. 

1487 Nezmninsier Cartul. {1878' 263 An olde casten dike. 
*593 Tell-irothe' s N. K Gift 42 Fortified with deepe cast- 
raueiinges. 

8. Of metal, etc. : Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden in a mould. See also Cast-ieoh. 

*535 Coverdale Isa xlviii. 5 My earned or ca.st jnnage. 
Lttdlow Ckurckw. Acc. (Carad ) 19 Item, for xx !i. of 
cast lede. .xx d. 1692 in Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 11, 
xiv. 1 1 1 A Cast- Bullet of Iron. 1763 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. 1794 Rigging 4* Seamattsh. I. 
154 Sheaves are made of cast metal., 1824 W. Irving Sal- 
mag, 203 His learned distinction.s between wrought scis.sors 
and those of cast-steel. 1831 Carlyle /i’lnrif. A av. (1838) 20 
Proposal for a Cast-metal King. 1831 Mayhew Land. 
Labour II. t 8 Hoppej Before cast glass was so common. 

9 . Cookery. ^Whipped’, curded. 

*597 Sk. Cookerie 46 How to make caste creame. 
i* xO. Calculated, planned. Ohs. 
cr4oo Destr. Troy 10448 He . . Neuer kyld nokyng. .but 
with cast treson. 

11 . Like the verb, it may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, Cast-by,. Cast-off. 

1380 Sidney -rircrt/f/'/r (16221 321 With smiling and cast-vp 
looke. 1645 Rutherford Tryal & TrL Faith [1845) *% 
A cast-down mourner. 1653 H. Cogan Pinids Trav. li. 

§ X. 20X With cast down looks, and tears in their eyes. 
X834 Marry AT Faiihf. iii, Cast up wrecks. 

+ Cast, a- Ohs. [ad. L. cast-usl^. Chaste. 

CX430 Lydg. Lyfe St. Albm (1534) Cij, To serue Diana 
that was the cast goddesse That Venus had with them non 
intraunce. 

Castable (ka-stabl), sh. rare. [f. Cast v.] 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

1821 Trans. Soc, Arts XXXIX. 101 tOf an improved 
bullet mould and nipper for bullets). .When the castable is 
removed by means of the common cutter . . a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. 

Castagnet, obs* form of Castanet, 
tCastaTdiek, castaTdy. [ad.med. 

L. castaldKitm, castaldia, variants of gastaldictim, 
gastaldia, office of Cue: gastaldus or castaldus (lx. 
castalddy manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth, gas- 
tald-s (found in comp.) occupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the Longobards, etc., 
but never in English use.] 
i6«3 Cockeram, Cmialdy, Stewardshipi 1678 96 Phillips, 
Castaldy, or Castaldick, a Stewardship; itamCastalditis, 
a word received for Latin. i72i~t8oo Bailey, Castdldick, 
Castaldy, a Stewardship^ Old Word. 

Castalia (ksestplia), Castalie, -ly (kae-s- 

tali). [L. Castalia, Gr. KacrTnAla, pr. name.] 
Proper name of a spring on Mount Parnassus, 
sacred to the Muses ; often used allusively. 

1391 Spenser Virg. Gnat, 23 The. .waues ofo.Castaly. 
1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorph. IxxxviL (1878) 172 
Conuert each riuer to pure Castalie. 1748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. II. xxi. And brought them to another Castalie. 1E47 
Tennyson Pnne. iv. 275, I led you then to all the Cas- 
talies. 

Casta'Iian, a. [f. L. Castali-us of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. Hence t Casta-Iianist. 

i6o2 Metanmrph. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The Castalian 
Muse.s. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 274 Th’ inspir’d Castalian 
Spring. 17S3 CowPER Task in. 25i^Lips wet tvith Castalian 
dews. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 53 This made the 
Castalian ist or poet of yore, to be esteemed. 

tCastane, -anie, -ayae. Obs. Also 4 
casteynle, kasteyne, 5, castany, 6 kastainy. 
[a. ONF. castame, casiaine (mod.F. chAtaigtte) 
L. castanea chestnut.] A chestnut. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvn. IxxxviiL (Tollemachc 
MS.) Kasteynes [1535 Casteyns] brede]? .swellynge yf men 
eteh to many b^rof. Ibid. xvii. Ixxxvhi. (1405) 656 The 
casteyne tree is a grete tree and an highe. .Suene trees ben 
callyd Castanie. Ibid, exxii. 684 The colour of a castane. 
/rx44o Profttp, Pars. 73, Castany [1499 chesteynek frate or 
tre. 148a Caxton Ovids Met. xiu. xv, 'lliou shalt have 
also castaynes grete plente. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 48 
The Kastainy is a tree of good high growth. 
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Castamean, a. . lu 8 -ian. [f. as next + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the chestnut 

3738 Yov's.g Lom of Fame (1741) 65 Since apes can roast 
the choice castanian nut. 

CastaiieoilS (ksest^i-nft^s), <z. [f. L, castane-us 
(f. castanea) + -ous.] Chestnut-coloured. 

1688 R, Holme n, 31 1/2. 1848 Froc. Berw, 

NaL Club 11 . No. 6. 336 Legs, .dirty castaneous white. 

Castanet (ka*stanet, -ane*t). Also (7 castan- 
netta, castanieta, caatinetta), 7-8 castagnet, 
9 castinet, (castagnette). [ad. Sp, caslaMela 
(or its Ft, adaptation castagnette), dim. of castafia 
L. caslama chastmt See quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consisting of a small concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, used by the Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing ; a pair of them, 
Listened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 
the hand, and struck with the middle finger. 

1647 St AVYLT on fuveiftal 240, Castmellas, IcnackerSt of 
the form of chesnuts used , . by the Spaniards in their dances. 
X64S Gags iVesi Ind. xi (1655) 37 Dancing with their Cas- 
tannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 1665 Dryden Indian 
Entp, IV. ill, Two Spaniards, .dance a saraband with casta- 
niet;as. *697 Ctess D'Aunofs Traiu (1706121 They play 
admirable well on the Castagnets. 1700 Congreve IVay oj' 
World IV. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets, a 1754 Fielding Pleas, of Town Wks, 1775 

I. 2x4 A Blackamore lady, who comes to present you with 
a Saraband and castanets. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. 
(Morel!) 11. s. v. Testa,, Like the Spanish castagnets. 1828 

Maltese Air Gaily sounds the castanet, Beating 
time to bounding feet. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 181 
The tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the clicking of 
castanets. 1843 Lever J. Hinton liii, The chink of the 
castanet and the proud step of the fandago echoed around 
us.^ 1850 Leitch Mftller's Anc. Art §425 A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

f Castar, Obs. [? for Caster in some sense.] 
1570 Wills ^ Itm. H, C. {1835) 341, X mylke skelues vs. a 
castar for lyinge cheases of ija 

Castaway (ka-staw^i), a. and sb. [f. Cast v. 
-f- Away.] 

, A. adj. Thrown away, cast off, rejected ; re- 
probate ; * useless, of no value ’ (J.). 

1542 Brinklow Comjtl. xvL 41 Masteries and ca.staway 
courtyers. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 57 Certains cast- 
away vowes, how much he would doe for her sake. 1614 
Raleigh Hist, World (j[.) We . . only remember, at our 
castaway leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul. 1818 Scott 
Hri. Midi, xxxi, If 1 had minded . . I had never been the 
cast-away creature that I am. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
GeoL XX. 4x3 Castaway bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox. 

b. Cast adrift, stranded. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine ixjZds, Cast away, the state 
of a ship which is lost., on a lee-shore, bank, or shallow. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 75 A young lady and a mass 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London. 

B. sb. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate, 

1526 Twdale 2 Cor xiiL 5 Knowe ye not. .how that Jesus 
Christ is in you excepte ye be castawayes [Cranmer cast a 
wayes, Coverd. cast awayes, Rkem. Sc x6xx reprobates). 
1563 Homilies ii. Passion ii. (1850) 419 Plaine reprobates 
and castawaies, being perpetually damned to the everlasting 
paines of hell-fire, 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ir. ii. 6 Why 
do you . . call vs Orphans, Wretches, Castawayes. 1611 
Bible x Cor. ix. 27. X829 Southey All for Zoz/e ii, ‘Dost 
thou. .For ever pledge thyself to me?*. .‘I do; so help me, 
Satan ! ' said The wilful castaway. 1871 E, Burr Ad Fidem 
xi. 220 Castaways from God. 

b. esp. One cast adrift at sea; a shipwrecked 
man. Also fig, (from both senses) One cast adrift 
upon the world, or by society, an outcast. 

1799 CowTEE (title), The Castaway. x8i6 J. Wilson 07 / 
of Plague r. iii. 92 A lone castaway upon the sea. 1835 
Marryat Jac. Faithf. xviii, Those who. .leave it fyouth] to 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-away. 
1865 Swinburne Felise 80 [Such things] As the sea fe^s on, 
wreck and stray and castaway. 1869 Lecky Mor. II, 

i, 36 The moral wellbeing of the castaways of Society, 
1870 Times 27 Aug. 4/4 The visit of Her Majesty's ship 
Blanche to the Aucklana Islands in search of the castaways 
of the Motoaka. 

Oastayne, var. of Castanr Obs., chestnut. 
Ca'St-by, A person or thing cast aside 
and neglected. 

1818 Scott Hrf. xx, Wha could tak interest in sic 
a cast-bye as I am now. 1877 E. Peacock: H.^-W. Zinc, 
Gloss. (E, D. S,), These ritualists are bringing in all sorts of 
old things which I thought had been cast-bys ever since 
Popery was done away with. 

Caste (kast). Forms : 6-9 oast, 6, 8- caste, 
fad.. Sp. and' Fg. casia ^mzt, lineage, .breed ’ '(Min- 
sheu); orig. .'according tO'Diez ^'pure or unmixed 
(stock or breed) \ £ casta fern, of rnsT/t?:— L. cast'' 
tis -a pure, unpolluted (see Chaste). App. at first 
from Sp, ; but in its Indian application from the 
Portuguese, who had so applied it about the middle 
of the i6thc. (Garcia 1563). The current spelling 
(after F. caste, which appears in the Academie^s 
Diet, of 1740 , is hardly found before 1800 • it 
was previously written cast, and app. often assumed 
to be merely a particular application of CxsTTiii.] 

I I . A race, stock, or breed {of men). Obs, in 
general sense. 


XS 3 S, Fard/e Facions }i, i. tiS The Nabatheens. .Their 
caste is wittye in winning of substaunce. 1596 Raleigh 
Disc, Guiana (1887) 134 One sort of people called Tinitiuas, 
but of two casts as they term them. *615 Bedwell Arab. 
Trudg., Beni, A family, nation, kinred, or cast as they call 
it. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 5/1 Who are a cast 
of Men that are their Doctors. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. 
§ 2 All the various casts or sects of the sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol, II. 328 There is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Bontas. 

b. For Spanish casta, applied in South America, 
to the 8everal mixed breeds between Europeans, 
Indians, and Negroes. 

*760 tr. yuan <4 Ulloa’s Voy. S, A mer. (1772) I. r. iv. 29 The 
inhabitants may be divided into different casts or tribes, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians. Ibid. II. vii. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other casts, proceeding from the mixture of all 
three. Ibid. II. vin. vui. 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, most of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all perceivable by their complexion. 

C. Breed of animals. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. 205 (Elefkanis) Both males 
and females are divided into two casts, by the natives of 
Bengal, viz. the koomareah and the merghee. 

2. Spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in India has from time imme- 
morial been divided ; the members of each caste 
being socially equal, having the same religious 
rites, and generally following the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intercourse with tho.se of another. 

The original casts were four ; ist, Brahmans or priestly 
caste; 2nd, the Kskairiyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; 4th, the Sudras, or artisans and 
labourers. These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an immense multitude, almost every occupation 
or variety of occupation having now its special caste. 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others. 
1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1. 485 (Y.) The Banians kill nothing : 
There are thirtie and oad severall casts of these. 1630 
Lord Banians jz (Y.) The common Bramane hath eighty- 
two Casts or Tribes. 1766 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Ind. I. 
201 (Y.) The distinction of the Gentoos into their tribes or 
casts. 1782 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 7 The illustrious and 
sacred caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) III, 792 Her mother, .had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to the practice of her caste, xSoo Wellington Zet. in 
Gurw. Disp. I. 125 They are of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
^1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 4* Lady Gloss, s. v., The 
natives of India are divided into various ranks, called casts. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill British India 1. ii. ii, 182 The Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or caste.s, 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst, viii, 244 The problem of the origin of castes. 

b. transf. A hereditary class resembling those 
of India. Jig. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon. 468 The peasant’s 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting: ov his cast. i8i5 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. Introd. 18 Likely to unite the learned casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. 1833 Tennyson 
Lady Clara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 1839 Tkirlwall Greece 
1. 119 An ancient priestly caste. 1832 Disraeli Ld. G. 
Benhnck xxiv. 497 The peculiar and chosen race touch the 
bands of all the .scum and low castes of Europe. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 136 The feudal 
system survives in , . the social barriers which confine patron- 
age and promotion to a caste, 

c. transf. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) r6 The castes are con- 
nected together by finely graduated varieties. Ibid. viii. 
(1873) 230 The castes, moreover, do not commonly graduate 
into each other. 

3. The system or basis of this division among 
the Hindoos ; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, or renounce caste. 

[1796 In Ann. Rev. (1803) I. 212/1 (Low as it was) he 
should lose his cast.) 1811 Mrs. Sherwood Henry ^ 
Bearer 63 He has lost caste for becoming a Christian. 
x8s8 Max Muller Chips (x88o) II. xxvii. 302 In India 
caste, in one form or other, has existed from the earliest 
times. 1858 Jf. B. Norton Topics x8i The stationary Insti- 
tutions of India, especially that of caste. 

b. gen. and fig. A system of rigid social dis- 
tinctions in a community ; to lose caste \ to lose 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

18x6 Times in Hone Every-day Bk. 9x8 Loss of cast in 
society, 1828 Mlss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 65 A 
natural fear of losing caste among her neighbours. 1841 
Myers Cedk. Th. tv. 423 [Christianity) exorcises the spirit 
of caste. 1870 ’Eueesoh Soc. ff- Solit. Civiliz, Wks. <Bohn) 
in, 9 The diffusion of knowledge, overrunning all the old 
barriei^ of caste, 1882 Hinsdale Garfeld 4* Educ. 11, 240 
In this country there are no classes in the British sense of 
that word,— no impassable barriers of caste. 

4 . attrib, and in comb., as caste feeling, system ; 
caste'Hdden adj. See also Half-oaste. 

1840 Arnold Let, m Life Corr. (1844) I L ix. 200 The 
caste system is an insuperable difficulty. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadeon. Org. § 4, 73 By the abolition of the rank of ‘ noble- 
man’, .the last remnant of the caste system will be swept 
away. 1873 Hamerton IntelL Life vuu i. 279 The caste- 
feeling in one class or another. 

Hence Casteliood, the condition of belonging to 
a caste ; Castism, a system resembling caste ; 
Oasteless a., devoid of castes. 


1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 464 Even the out- 
casts — those who had fallen or been expelled from castehood 
— band themselves together in castes of their own. i88x J. 
Kerr (title\ Essays on Castism and Sectism. ^ 1886 Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 103 The dominion of a busy, roving, casteless 
nation. 

t Caste, V. Obs. rare. [A doublet of Chaste 
V.; a. ONF. casHer (mod..F . chbtier'.’-'h. castigdre.1 
To chasten, chastise. 

c X200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 137 Mid softnesse he castede |?e 
sinfulle. 

t Ca*sted, ppl- a,. Obs, [see Cast An 
earlier form of Cast. 

1509 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 23 With casted slough, and 
fresh legeritie. 

Casteel, -el, -ell(e, obs. ff. Castle. 

Castelan, var. Castilian 2 Obs., a coin. 
Castelet, variant of Castellet, 

Castellan (ka-stelan). Forms : 4-5 castellin, 
-elleyn, 4-7 castellaine, 5 7 castelane, 7, 9 
castellane, castelyn, castelain, castelan, 7- 
castellan. See also Chatelain. [ME. castelain 

a. ONF. castelain imod.F. cMtelazn^Fv. and Sp. 
castellan, It. castellano) L. casteliazz-us, f. castel- 
lum castle, the current form is refashioned after 
L. or Sp.] The governor or constable of a castle. 

1393 Gower Cortf. 1. 184 Of this castell was castellaine 
Elda the kinges chamberlaine. i:i43o /S)'r Gener. (Roxh.) 
273s The Castelleyn I'hat of the prison was wardeyn. 
X59X Garrard Art Warre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellane to leave his Castle. 1641 Termes de la Ley 47. 
1678 Lottd. Gaz. N o. 1286/2 The Comptroller and Castelyn 
of the Princes Hof to continue. ^ 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. t. 
5 His Father being James Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovia. 
1827 F. Cooper Prairie 1 . xii. 178 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
(1845) I. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kalinjar and 
Ajaygerh. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § i (18821 129 The 
piety of the Norman Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford). 

Hence Castellansliip. 

188s J. H. Round in Diet. Nat. Biog. IV. 33/1 He was. . 
restored to his shrievalty and castellanship. 

Castellany (ka-stelanih [ad. med, L. (Pr., 
It., Sp.) castellania, f. castelldtt-us i see above. 
(In mod.F. chdteUenief\ The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan ; the lordship of a castle, or the 
district belonging to a castle. 

[1357 in Sir T, D. Hardy Syllab. Rymefs Foedera 1 . 392 
The castelanny of Reule shall be committed only to Eng- 
lishmen.) x6^ Phillips, the Lordship of a 

Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nugent Gr, Tour, Neiherl. 1. 292 The country round 
about Ipres, called the castellany, or castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town. X788 Kelham Domesday Bk. 147 (T.) Earl 
Allan has within his castellany . . 200 manors. 1849 tr. 
V. Hugo's HunHiback 162 The seven castellanies of the 
viscounty of Paris, 

Castellar (k^stedai), a, [f. L. castell-um 
castle -f-AR. (L. had caste lldri-us.)] Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a castle. 

1789 H. Walpole Lett. IV. 480 (D.) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. x88i Palgrave Vis, of Eng. 153 The entire 
disappearance of the castellar element from our country- 
houses. 

t Ca*stellate, jA Obs. rare—'^. [ad. med.L. 
castelldt-us ‘ castellanise districtus * (Du Cange).] 
The district belonging to a castle. 

1809 Bawdwen tr. Domesday Bk. 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Poictou. 

Ua’Stellate, rare. [ad. med.L. castellat-us^ 
fortified as a castle : see next.] = Castellated. 

1830 W. Phillips Sinai 1. 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around Grotesquely castellate, 1834 Disraeli Rev, 
Epick II. xix, Heights castellate. 

Castellate (kse'steLit), v. [f. med.L. castel- 
Idre to build or fortify as a castle, f. castellum 
Castle: see -ate*>.] a. trans. To build in the 
manner of a castle; to build with battlements. 

b. intr. {nonce ’Use.) To grow into a castle. 

1831 J. Wilson Unimore i. 77 Clouds slowly castellating 
in a calm. 1840 H. Taylor Autobiog, (xZ'&s\ I. xx. 321 
The citizen who castellates a Villa at Richmond. 

Castellated (kse’stek’ted), ppL a. [f, med.L- 
casteUdt-us(f>t^zf>cdvd) +-BD, (Earlierthanthe vb.)] 
1. Built like a castle ; having battlements. 

X679 Plot Staffordsk, (1686) 448 A Castellated mansion. 
xSag J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) IL 165 Large ad- 
ditions, .in the ca.steUated style. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
IV. V. (L.) It was a castellated building, immense and mag- 
nificent. x86o Hawthorne Marb. Faun (1878) IL xv. 173 
On the top of Hadrian’s castellated tomb. 

b. transf. Formed like a castle, castle-like. 
1762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Famt. {x'i% 3 ) VI , 
140 Rocks and precipices and castellated mountains. X839- 
40 W, Irving Wolfert’s R. (1855) 271 Stately dames, with 
castellated locks and towering plumes. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 
. .and the more castellated form of Morumbwa. 

•f* 2 . ‘ Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 
cistern.^ Obs. [cf, L. reservoir for water.] 

1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) L The first 

cistern of Lead castellated with stone in the city of London 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. Ibid. ii. yiii. 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street, 1766 Entick London IV. 66 It [a 
conduit] was casteUated with stone and cisterned with lead. 


CASTEIiLATIOW. 


CASTING, 


3 . Furnished or dotted with castles, * castled’, 
x8o8 R. Porter 7 >»z/. Sk. JRt/ss, ^ Swed. (1813) I. iv. 30 
This castellated island. sSzs Byron ^uan x. Ixi, The 
castellated Rhine. i86a S. Lucas Secularia. 78 History, 
like the Rhine, passes through a castellated region. 

■ 4 . Lodged or ensconced in a castle, rare. 

1837 Landor Wks. (1846) n. 317 His unbiassed justice., 
struck horror into the heart of every castellated felon. 

. Castellation (ksesteli^^'/an). [ad. med. L. 
castelldtion-em, n. of action f. castelld-re : see aboye 
and -ATION.] The building of castles; the fur- 
nishing of a house with battlements; concr. a 
fortified or castellated structure ; a battlement. 

iSiS in Todd. 1853 H. Jenkins^ Colchest. Castle^ The 
whole system of Norman castellation. 1858 Lmd. Rev. 
Oct. 123 We are treading, as it were, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon], 1861 Miss 
Beaufort Sep24lchres II, xx. 176 The castellations 

and battlements of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint as to be quite ludicrous. 

Ca*stellet, -elet- [a. ONF. castekt (mod.F. 
cMtelet\ dim. of caste I {chdteau) castle. See also 
Chatelbt,] a small castle. 

€ 1320 .SV?cf'i»*5'<2^.(W.)27S4Withseuen Soudans biset, Wal 
and gate and castelet. 41325 Coer de L. 7010 Ryghte off 
Jaffa castellette. 1538 Leland Itin. II. 35 A strong Pile or 
Castelet, 1772 Pennant Tours Scott. {1774I 68 The battle- 
mentt d top of their castelet. 1841 Archseol. XXIX. 30 
(D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 
become desirable. 1846 D. W. Pughe tiarlech Castle 
Tradition notes the spot as the site of a castelet. 

f Castellion, obs. form of Castellan. 

41430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 3128 Tho the castellion he 
cleped ner And bad haue him to the tour ageyn. 
Ca'SteUite. Min. A silicate containing tita- 
nic acid and near to titanite and sphene. (Dana.) 
Castelry : see Castlert. 
t Casten, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial. 
eassen. A by- form of Cast pa. pple. after strong 
pples. like washen. 

1493 Will of Franke (Somerset Ho.) A casten kercher. iS 35 
Coverdale Nahum i. 14 The carued and c^ten ymages. 
a 15^ Rolland CrU Venus n. 307 They will me call ane 
cassin Courticiane. 1825 Brockett N. Country Gloss. 38, 

C assent cast off ; as ‘ cassen clothes ’. 

Caster (ka'stoj). [f. Cast v. + -er i.] 

1 . One who casts, in various senses of the verb. 

1382 Wycuf Prov. xxiii. 7 In licnesse of a deuynour and 

of a fals castere. 1552 Huloet, Brayder or caster in teeth, 
*553 * Mary Sess, 3 viii. § i Forcers of Wools, Casters 

of Wools, and Sorters of Wools. 1580 Baret Alv. C 171 A 
caster of lottes, sortitor. 1598 Florio, Abbachieret caster 
of accountes. i6ix Cotgr., Mathematicient a caster of 
Natiuities. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 117 The caster of the 
first stone. 1669 Etheredge Love in Tub n. iii, The Caster 
wins if he fling above Ten with Doublets upon three dice. 
a 1719 Addison (J.), Set up for a caster of fortunate figures. 
1840 Thackeray Catherine iii, Three to two against the 
caster [of dice]. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vni. 
iii. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makers of cunning toys. 
1885 Harper's Mag. 776/1 The caster stands on a platform. 
Athenaeum 414 Artificial casters of the evil eye, 

D. also with adverb following. 

41340 Cursor M. 16703 (Trin.) Heil J^ou temple^ caster 
doun. 160X Deacon & Walker Spirits and Dtv. To Rdr. 

36 A coniurour or caster foorth of spirits and diuels. 1617 i 
S. Collins Bp. Ely ^4 They are made to be casters 
on of the perfume. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxvi, The 
caster-up of sums. 

2 . spec. a. One who casts metal ; a founder. 

*535 Coverdale fer. x 14 Confunded be all casters of 

ymages. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 31 Architect, Sculptor, and 
Caster in Brass. 1865 Mr. Cowper in Parlt. 12 May, The 
model of the first lion is completed, and nowin the hands of 
the casters. 1884 W. M, Fenn Sweet Mace HI. vi. 84 Woe 
to the caster of cannon. _ . 

b. One employed in shovelling or 'casting 
coals from the keels into the ships (on the Wear). 
1815 J, Sykes Local Records (iSsa-sj) A number of mis- 

f tided persons, principally keelmen and casters on the 
iver Wear. 18^ McCulloch Acc. Brit. Emp. (i 8 s 4 > I* 
601 Keel-men, coal-boatmen, casters, and trimmers. 1861 
Act 24 ^ 2$ Viet. c. § 40 Whosoever shall ..prevent any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from working at his lawful 
trade. i88a J. Green Tales ^ Ballads ofWearside (1885) 
229 The first coal staiths .. erected at Sunderland ..1815; 
but the keelmen and casters . . pulled them to the ground. 
1888 Sunderland Daily Echo 22 Mar. 2/5 Casters and 
trimmers . . their work was to cast the coals from the keels 
into the ships. 

3 . ' A cloke ’ (Harman), "i Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 
Togemans. 1609 Dbkkbr Lanihome f Ccotdle-L. W ks. 1885 
III. 199. 1640 W. M. Wandering Jew (1857) 22 A poore 
Alehouse is your Inne..a Plimouth cloake your Caster. 
36^ in B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, 3725 in New Cant, Diet. 
4. colloq. [f. Chm ppl. «. + -ee 1, as in deader 
. =s, Cast 'One, .. , , 

1859 Lang Wand. India 144 The horse which drew the 
buggy had been a caster , . a horse considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public auction, 
after being branded with the letter R on the near shoulder. 

6. See Castor. 

Casteyn(e, var. of Castane Obs., chestnut. 
tCasticaL Obs. [?for castifleal.'] 'Making 
chaste, pure or continent’ (Blount Glosso^r. 1656). 
t Castifica*ti 031 . Obs. rare-^. [as if ad. L. 
^castificdtidn~em, f. L. casiijkdre to purify, f. casius 
chaste.] A making chaste, pnrification ; chastity. 
1653 J Taylor Serm, at Gold. Grove (3678) 226 Let no 
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impure spirit defile the virgin purities and castifications of 
the soul. 

t Ca*stigable, a. Obs rare, [see next and 
-ABLE,] To be chastised, deserving of chastise- 
ment. 

37x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever. 

Castigate (k 0 e*stig<f‘t), v. [f. L. casitgdk ppl. 
stem of castzgd-re to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
castus pure, chaste) + -ate 3. See Chastise.] 

1 . trans. To chastise, correct, inflict corrective 
punishment on ; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline, to chasten ; now usually, to punish or 
rebuke severely. 

3607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 240 If thou didst put this soure 
cold habit on To castigate thy pride, 'twere well. 3665 
Glanvill .S'44^4. Sci. 167 He., that cannot castigate his 
passions. 3865 Mozlev Mirac, vii. 291 It has only . .casti- 
gated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 1873 

H. Spencer Stud, Sociol. vii. 370 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred^ pens. 3878 S. Cox Salv. 
Mundi vi. (ed. 3) 142 Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. 

2 . To correct, revise, and emend (a literary 
work). 

3666 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 190 Seneca’s tragedies., 
have • . been castigated abroad by several learned hands. 
a 3742 Bentley Lett. 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars. 

1 3 . transf. To chasten or subdue (in intensity). 
3653 H. More Conject. Cabhal. (1713) 174 Morning is .. a 
parcel of that full Day which was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the^dark 
Matter into a moderate Matutine Splendour. 3662 Glan- 
viLL Lux Orient, xiv. (T.) Being so castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air again. 3669 
W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 112 If the narcotick Sulphur 
was castigated. 

Hence Ca’stigated ji^/. a., chastened. 

3728 Young Love Fame v. (1757) 336 The modest look, the 
castigated grace. 3784 J. Barry LecL Art vi. (1848) 228 
This happily castigated style of design. 1787 Burns 
U7tco Guid IV, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop. 

f Castigate, Obs. [ad. "L. casizgat-us, pa. 
pple. of castzgdre : see prec. vb. and -ate ^.] Sub- 
dued, chastened, moderated ; revised and emended. 

3640 H. More Antipsychop. Pref., Being supprest or very 
much castigate and kept under. 3678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. 

I. V. 673 Seeming more cautious and castigate. 1837 H allam 
Hist. Lit. in. iv. § 14 The later editions - .are castigate. 

Hence f Castigately adv. 

1707 Humfrey Jusiif Baxter. 8 They have spoken many 
times , . not castigately as they ought. 

Castigation (ksestig^^'/an). [ad. L. castigd- 
tidn-em correction, chastisement, n. of action f. 
castzgd-re ; see Castigate 
fl. Chastisement, corrective punishment or dis- 
cipline, correction, chastening. Obs, 
c 1397 Chaucer Lack Stedf 26 Shewe for)?e ]>y swerde of 
castigacioune. 3509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castycacyon. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (3632) j 
433 He also inuested them . . with the power of the ho^ 
Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin. ^ 3634 Sir T. | 
Herbert Trav. 35 Carroon is not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 143 Castiga- 
tion is defined the curation of the soul from sin. 

b. In modem use ; Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ' flagellation 
3640 Bp. Hall Bpisc. 11. § 20. 20X It is enough for me to 
leave him to the castigation of Bellarmine. 1759 Dilworth 
Pope 77 The most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our langu^e. 3833 Mrq. Londonderry Sp. Ho. Lords 
23 May, He has given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Lords on that side of the House. 3844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, India (1845) 1 . 73 Holkar then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 38;^ Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scot. II. V. 207 Smart castigation is in our opinion much 
preferable to fool’s cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2 . Correction, emendation (of a book, etc.). 

(Txfixx Chapman i. (R.) To oppose his arrogant and 
ignorant castigations. 3643 Vind. Smectymnuus 32 A casti- 

f ation of the Liturgie. 1^3 J- Howell {title), French and 
English Dictionaiy, with another English and French, .with 
accurate castigations throughout the whole work. 1756 
Johnson in Boswell (3833) I. 307 He submitted that work to 
my castigation ; and I remember I blotted agreat many 
lines. 3882 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ck. Eng. 11, 76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation, 
f 3 , Purification. Obs. rare. 

36x5 Crooke Body of Man 325 [The air in the lungs] 
vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee admitted to 
the heart. 

1 4 , Correction, subduing, moderating. Obs. rare, 
xfyyj Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix 222 Floods and Con- 
flagrations . . either for the Castigation of the Excesses of 
Generation . . or to the total Dissolution thereof. 

Ca*stiga=tive, eastzgdt-; see 

above, and -ATIVE.] =Castioatort. 

*641 Sir F, Wortley Truth Asserted xx A coercive and 
castigative power* 

Castigfator (k3?-stig<?*taj). [a. L. castzgdtar, 

agent-noun f. castzgdre ; see Castigate.] 

One who castigates ; see the verb. 

16x8 R. Houlder Bamevells APol. Fijh (T.) The Latin 
castigator hath observed that the Dutch copy is cor- 
rupted and faulty here. ^ *873 Svmonds Grk. Poets iv. 108 
A sincere castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. 3878 
T. H. Gray ChinaXi, xvui, 60 The beggar received his pun- 
ishment without a murmur, his castigator being . . the head 


of his clan. 3885 H. Morley Introd. Montaigne's Ess, 
(Rtldg.) 20 The Pope’s castigator of books. 

Castigatory (kse-stigatsri), a. (sb.) [f. L. 
castzgdtdrius, f. castigator : see prec. and -ory.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to a castigator or to casti- 
gation; chastising, corrective, punitive. 

36x3 T. Godwin Rom. Antig.ixt^z) 187 The corporall pun- 
ishments are either . . Capitall . . or Castigatory, such cor- 
rections as serued for the humbling and reforming of the 
offender. 1675 Baxter Catk. Theol. 1. 1 . 108 The sin itself 
is castigatory, and hath such like effects. 3866 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Mar. ii The castigatory measures in which our soldiers 
and sailors . . were subsequently employed. 

sb. An instrument of chastisement Obs. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 1 . 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xiii. (R.) A cer- 
tain engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatory, 
or cucking stool. 

Castile soap (kastrl sJR’p). Formerly castle- 
soap. [from Castile, a province of Spain, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda. 
There are two kinds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spanish soap. 

1636 B. JoNsoN Devil an Assv. iii, Foam at the mouth. 

A little castle-soap Will do ’t to rub your lips. 164s French 
Distill. (i6sz} V. IS 3 You may make candles of Castle-sope. 
3710 Lond. Gaz. No. Castile marbled Soap. 3712 

Addison Sped. No. 458 ? i A word or two upon the present 
Duties on Castle-soap. 3766 Entick London IV. 86 White 
soap in hard cakes, called Castile soap. 1866 Mrs. Riddell 
Roxefor W. xxix, Like Castile soap, .generally mottled. 

t Casti'lian, sb.i Obs. Also -illian. [A 
variant or doublet of Castellan : cf. next ; also 
med.L. ‘ castellanus, castelli incola’ (Du Cange).] 
One living in or belonging to a castle ; one of the 
garrison of a castle. Applied e. g. to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 1547, and frequent 
during the cml war of the 17th c. 

3570-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 389 In which 
action also the adverse part forgot not to requite the cas- 
tillians. 3828-43 Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) III. 51 The Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth . , declaring that 
their only object was to gain time to revictual the castle. 
3649 Jr)zl. Siege of Pontefract Cast. 106 We were upon 
treaty with the castillians. c 3665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
(1838) 70/1 Now the name of cavalier was no more remem- 
bered, Castilian being the term of reproach with which they 
branded all the governor’s friends. 

Castilian (k^stiflian), a. and sh.'^ [in sensei, 
ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to the Spanish pro- 
vince of Castile {Castella, so called from the 
numerous forts erected by Alfonso I for its defence)]. 
1 . Of or pertaining to Castile ; a native of Cas- 
tile ; the language of that province, hence, standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect, 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 393 The old Castilians are 
laborious. 3822 EL Digby Broadst. Hon. 1 . 219 Willing to 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ‘ every man is the son of 
his own works ’. 3860 A U Y. Round No. 68. 41^ The Cas- 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spam from the 
field. ^ 3867 Lady Herbert Impress. Spain 122 Whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish perfectly intelligible. 

1 2 . A Spanish gold coin worth about ^s, ster- 
ling. Obs. 

3526 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 238 Barres of golde. • 
of such byggenesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth Castilians 1577 Castelan] or du cades of golde. 
[x^6 Prescott Ferd, II. ix. 463 Two hundred thousand 
Castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla .3 
3 . Castilian furnace : a lead-smelting furnace 
first used in Spain (but invented by an Englishman 
named Goundry), which is specially adapted for 
the treatment of ores of low produce. It is ar- 
ranged so as to run off a constant stream of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succeed each other as 
they are filled. 

1875 Ure Did. Arts III. 62. Ibid. 74 The slag-hearth . . 
might in many cases be advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace. 

CasirilHte. Min. [from proper name Castilhl\ 
A sulphide of copper, zinc, and lead from Mexico. 
DmB.Mzn.iSSS. 

t Ca’S’fciuioaiy. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. eastimo- 
nia purity, chastity ; ceremonial purity, f. cast-zts 
chaste ; see -mony.] ^ Chastity, purity. 

3490 Caxton ix. 37 To make foul the holy pur- 

pose of thy castymonye by thuntrue note of lykryke and 
slypper luxurye. 

Casting^ (ka-stig), vhl. sb. [f. Cast + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Cast in various senses. 

1 . trans. Throwing, throwing up ; ejection, 
vomiting ; calculation ; swarming (of bees) ; ar- 
ranging, etc. 

xgjs Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxxiii. (3495) 690 
Juys of leke to drynke ayenst castynge of blood. 3493 tsee 
Cast v. 25 b]. 3540 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 280 Pamenntt 
of viij It. . . for castynge and makyng of y-’ thyrd helL 3542 
Ludlow Churckw. Acc. (Camden Soc.) 3 3 The castynge of 
a new peise for the clocke, 1557 Recorde Whetsi. Rivb, 
Trust not to my castynge, 36x5 Latham Falconry (1633) 
23 So great casting and long fasting maketh her to dye. 
3626 Bacon Sylva (J.) Every casting of the skin. *657 W*. 
Coles Adam in Eden cxvi. 167 CWhortle-benies]. .do some- 
what bind the belly, and stay casting and loadiings. 1668 
Markham Way to Wealth 77 In me time of casting [of 
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bees].' Ainsworth Lai* Dki. (Morell) i, The casting of 
a deer’s head. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Pmt, ii. ii. 68 Casting 
of the bar is, .one part, of an hero's education. xSzs Hone 
Every -day Bk* 1 . 172 A scheme to teach the casting of nati- 
vities. 1^5 M. Arnolo Ess* CriL (1875) 36 A new casting 
of that story.^ *872 Yooatt Horse (ed, W. Watson) xxii. 456 
We are no friends to the casting of horses, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 

b. with adverbs, . 

xiM Ayenb. 15 |>e jzixte kestinge out of the i!ke bo3e is 
wyhstondinge. 1382 Wyclip ii, 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glorie. 1S49 'hKnmm. Serm. v. (Arb.l 157 
A casting away of God. Hollyband Treas. Fr, Xon^^ 
Delaissement, a forsaking, _a casting off. R. Blair 

Grave 550 Nor anxious casting-up of what might be. 1769 
Wilkes' Cfjrr. 11803) !• ^2*65 “"fhe casting up of the books, .by 
tihe, sheriffs* , 1845-6 TaENCH^iY'wZs'. LecL Ser. 11. v. 220 A 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin.^ 1871 Walfor© 
Insurance CyeL 1 . 460 Casting away of ships— an offence of 
very frequent occurrence. 

2 . inir. Also with adv. 

1575 Turberv. Fi?«wV xl. 120 If they cannot make it out 
at the first casting about. *690 Locke Hum. Und. i. ii, All 
Reasoning is search, and casting about. 17^ Filing 4r 
Seamanship II, 247 Casting^ xh^ motion of falling off, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on either side of the ship. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 221 Castinr or Warping^ 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wood. 1856 
Ruskim Mod. Paint. III. iv. v. § 13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 

cmcr. a. Any product of casting in a mould; 
an object in cast metal, b. The convoluted earth 
cast up by worms, c. Vomit ; ssp. the excrement- 
itious su&tances cast up by hawks and the like ; 
also in Falconry^ ‘ anything given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whetJier it be fllaimel, 
thrommes, feathers, or such like * (Latham FaL 
1615). 

1388 WycLiF 2 Pet. ii. 22 The hound turnede a^en to his 
castyng. rx430 Bk. Havukynr in Ret. Ant. I. 297 An 
hawke that hath casting, and may not cast, i486 Bk. 
St. Albans Aiij b, Looke that hir castyng be plumage. 
*558 Bp. Watson Seven Sacrmn. x. 5 S A dogge tumeth 
back to eate agayne his castynge. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaur. 

5. V. Crusia-t Covered with - .the playster of a wall or rough 
casting. 1618 Beaum. & Fl. Loyal Subj. in. v, The oneiy 
casting for a crazie conscience* 1657 Rumsey Org. Salutis 
iv. (1659) 24 All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. 1704 Worlioge Diet. Rmt. et Urh. s.v. Ger- 
faulcon, Since they are crafty Birds, .instead of cotton, give 
'em a Casting of 1 W* 1869 Er^. Meek. 3 Dec. 274/2 The 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould. 
*874 Wood Nat. Hist. 28a I n the * castings ’ of this specie have 
been found the remains of mice. 1881 Darwin Veg. Mould 
9 Earth-worms abound. .Their castings may be seen in ex- 
traordinary numbers on commons. 1884 Lww Times Rep. 
LI. 536/a Means by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4. oljfHbf. and in Comb., as casting-darts, -house, 
-line, -net, -shovel, -time, etc. ; also easting-box, 
f (<a:,) a dice-box {pbsl) ; {b.) a box used in taking 
a cast for stereotyping ; f casting-coimters //., 
counteis used in calculation or reckoning ; f east- 
ing-sbeet (see quot.) ; f casting-top, a peg-top. 

1616 MoLvmY Persius stx Cogmng forth a die Out of the 
small-neck’d *casting-box. xBSoPrini. Times 15 Mar, 61/1 
The matrix must be allowed to dry without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. The casting-box, slightly 
heated, is generally used in such cases, a 1529 Skelton 
Vox popuU, Thes are the vpstaryfentylmen With *castinge 
cownteres and ther pen. i6*a T, James Corrupt. Script. 
IV. I Vsing them, as Merchants doe their casting counters, 
sometimes they stand for pounds, sometimes for shillings, 
sometimes for pence. i6aa Bacon Hen. VII, They 
would not bring him in amongst the Rin^ Casting- 
Counters. 1883 Pall Mail G. 30 June 3/2 Morice’s bronze 
statue of the Republic - . was transported last night . . 
from the *^cas ting-house. 1873 Echo 30 Sept., Busy . . reno- 
vating ^casting lines, assorting hooks, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) 2 . 52 Threw *Casting-nets, with equal Cunning at her 
[the moon] To catch her with, and pull hra: out o’ th’ Water. 
2859 Lang Wand. Jnd. 310 A clear stream called the Ram 
Gunga, in which we caught a quantity of fish with a casting- 
net. 26I44 Bury Wills 186, I doe give with my owne 
hands vnto Alice my wife, my *castinge sheet. 1805 W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 299 To have the grain 
cleaned by means of the *casting-shoveL 1668 Markham 
Way to Wealth 77 Too little hives procure bees, in ^casting 
time . . to cast before they be ripe. 1637 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden x 6 g The fruit is in forme like a *casting-Top, 

6. Casting-bottle, a bottle for sprinkling per- 
fumed waters ; a vinaigrette. So f casting-glaas. 

C1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II, 342 A Cheyne and Howke 
fer twoo casting Bottellis. 1544 Privy Purse Exp. Feess 
Mary (1830) 144 Item my lady Battler a Casting-glasse and 
a Smoke. 1602 B. Jonson Ev. Mart out Hum. iv. (N.) His 
civet and hb casting-glass Have helpt him to a place among 
the rest. 1638 Ford Famies r. ii, 127 Enter Secco, sprinkling 
his hat and face with a casting bottle. 1883 J. Payne iooi 
Mis. VI, 211 .A casting-bottle lull of rose water. 

' l 3 a»sMll.g (ka*stiQ), ppL a. [f. Cast v. + -iKi3r2.| 
1 , That casts, in various senses of the vb, 
a, ,^tmm.'Ot a bow, etc. : Throwing, shooting 
(see also quot 1483). ■, b. intr. Of bees; Swarm- 
ing* . . ■ . 

a tym Cursor M. 26020 bis reuth es like a ca^aud gin. 
*483 Caik. Angl 55 Castynge as a howe, jfexibilis. *4^ 
Caxton Htgden v. xiv. (1527) 2or A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. 1545 Ascham Toxopk. i. (Arb.) 29 Excqjt 
they be. .vnSent like a good casting bowe. ijs6s~^ Coofkr 
Tkesemr. Acer art us, a strong or quicke casting bowe. 1627 
Drayton A g incourt »8 Like easting Bees that they .arise 
iaswarmefc. ^ 


2 , That turns the scale, deciding, decisive (see 
Cast v. 55), as in casting voice, vote, weight. 

1622 in Heath Grocers* Comp. {xZbg) loi There can be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or ball. i!^6 Sm T. Browne 
Pseiid, Ep. 231 Which . . containe within themselves the 
casting act, and a power to command the conclusion. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 141 Even the Herbs of the Field 

f ive a casting vote against Atheism, 171 1 Steele Sped. 

To. 17 f 3 The President to have the casting yoice. 1735 
PopE_ Prol. Sat. XTj That casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness. 1828 DIsraeli CJias. I, I. vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 783 The question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 

Cast iron, cast-rron. [see Cast ppl. tt.] 

1 . Iron run in a molten state into moulds where 
it has cooled and hardened. 

1664 Evelyn Hal, Hort. (1729) 232 The . . Pipes .* should 
they be of the best Cast Iron, 2665 D. Dudley Meialhim 
Martis 31 Give me leave to mention that there be three 
sorts of cast iron. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 164 For the 
back of chimneys . . they use a sort of cast-iron. 2588 Alder- 
son Ess. Fevers If the ingenious workers of Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to this Article, Iron Bedsteads 
might be supplied. 2822 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 392 
The process for reducing cast iron into malleable iron called 
blooming. 1869 Roscoe Eletn. Chem. 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured, .chiefly from clay ironstone. 

2. attrib. {commonly hyphenedi) 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11, xiv. iio A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Inches Diameter. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 104, I took a. .shallow cast iron pot, 1816 
Gent I . Mag. LXXXVI. ii. 424 We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
Cast-Iron Boats, Cast-Iron Roads. 1881 Metal World 21 
May 28/2 Cast iron fences of much elaboration of pattern. 

D. jdg. Hard, insensible to fatigue ; rigid, stem, 
unbending ; hard-and-fast unyielding, wanting 
in pliancy or adaptiveness, {hyphened.) 

2830 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admin. 11 . 27 He 
[Wellington] was esteemed a cast-iron Statesman. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 19 His look . . of that cast-iron 
gravity frequent enough among our own Chancery suitors. 
2856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Those eupeptic study- 
ing mills, _ the cast-iron men. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. 
159 He laid down.. no cast-iron theorem, to which circum- 
stances must be fitted as they rose. 1876 Lubbock in Cou- 
temp. Rev. June 80 It is very undesirable to lay down 
cast-iron rules of this kind. 2886 C. D. Warner Summer 
in Garden er What a man needs in gardening is a cast- 
iron back, with a hinge in it. 

Castle (ka's’i), sb. Forms : i~6 castel, (4 
castill, caastel, kastell, castele, 4-5 castelle), 
4-7 castell, (5 castyUe, -ille, caysteile), 6~ 
castle. [Taken into Eng. at two different times ; 
(i) bef. 1000, castel neut. (pi. casteKj, castelu), 
ad. L. casteU-um in the Vulgate, rendering Khpr) 
tillage* of the Greek; (2) 1:1050-1070 castel 
masc. (pi. castelas) a. ONF. castel (mod.F. chdieau) 

* castle ’:—L. casiellum in sense ‘fort, fortress’. 
(Under the influence of this, castel village also be- 
came masc. by 1 2th c.) L. castellum was dim. of 
castrum fort ; for the later sense ‘ village * Du 
Cange quotes an ancient glossary * Castellum, mu- 
nidpium, Klofaj ' ; compare the later use oi castrum, 
castra for * town ’ : cf. Chjestiib.] 

I. From Latin. 

fl. Used to render L. castellum of the Vulgate 
(Gr. Ktjopjf), village. Obs. 

This continued in Bible translations and quotations till the 
26th c., but was probably often understood in sense 3. 
Thus the author of Cursor Mundi evidently thought that 
Bethany * the castel of Mary and her sister Martha was 
like the castle of an English feudal lord- 
C2000 Agy. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 2 FaraS on kset castel {Hatton 
to l^am castelle]. — M ark vi. 6 He J>a castel be-ferde. — Luke 
ix. 12 ]>®t big farun on ]?as castelu & on has tunas [Hatton 
on J>^s castelles]. c 2275 Lamb. Bom. 3 GoS in i?ane castel. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14132 pis lazarus. . Had sisters . . A castel 
was bath his and pairs. 238 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. L 
197 Jesus wente aboute . . bop to more^ places and lesse, as 
atees and castellis . . Castels ben undirstonden litil touns, 
138a — Luke xix. 30 Go 3e in to the castel, which is a^ens 
30U. 1515 W, DE Words Inform. Pylgrymes Evij, Fro 
Karnes is xij myles to the castell of Emaus. a 2564 Becon 
Christ's Ckron. (2844) 547 He entered into a certain castle, 
where a certain woman called Martha made him a dinner. 
t 2 . pi. Used to render L. castra camp. Obs. 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter Ixxvii. 28 la imd par kastelles feilen 
}>ai. <21340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 5 If castels be set 
agaynes me . . Kastels are conspiracyons of dure foes. 1388 
Wyclif Leu. xxiv. 14 Lede out the hlasfemere without the 
castels [1382 tentis]. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 58/a The 
Angel of god wente to fore the castellis of Isranel. 

ll. From Freuck 

3 . A large building or set of buildings fortified 
for defence against an enemy ; a fortress, strong- 
hold. Retained &s a name for large mansions or 
country houses, which were formerly feudal castles, 
but not, like F. chdteau, transferred to this senso. 

aterjs 0 . E. Chfvn. (iAVih MS.) an. 1048 pa baefdon pa 
welia» men gewroht »nne castel on Hereforiiscire. Ibid. 
an. 2069 Se ©orl Wsfltleof. -and, Eadgar a^Seling . .pa castelas 
^ewunnan. 12 2254 Ibid. sea. 2140 He beset heom til hi 
aiauen ^ here cas£l«. a xzats Ancr. R. 62 peo hwile pmt 
me. . wiffutea asaii€^ pene casteL *297 R. Glouc. (1810 540 
Tho the barons adde the toun, and the castel the king. 
c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 477 A castel al of lime and ston. 
*393 Gower Coitf. L 184 Of this castell was castellaine Elda 
the kinges diamheriaine. 2424 Poston Lett. I, 25 At 
the comyng «€ .. the Due of Ntxrfolk fro his Ca-stell of 


Framyngham. 2584 Vommi. Lhyd! s Cambria 3 The cities, 
townes, Castels and villages. 2597 Rick. II, 111. iii. 

52 This castles tatter’d battlements. 2621 Bible i Ckron.. 
xi. 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 2638 Dk. Hamilton in 
H. Papers (1S80) 12 Itt is imposabill to put ani of itt in to 
Edtinlburlgh] Castell. 1756-7 tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) 1 . 
406 The old castle of Pisa. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 New men prove an overmatch 
for the landowner, and the mill buys out the castle. Mod. 
The Round Tower of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle is 
still a fortress. 

b. A model or similitude of a castle, made in 
any material ; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
plied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) 

1637 Massinger Gt, Duke Flor. iv. ii, Sit down and eat 
some sugar-plums. Here’s a castle Of march-pane too. 

2641 G, Caveftdisfis Life Wolsey in Select. Hurl. Misc. 
(1793) 103 The officers brought into the house a casteel of 
fine manchet. Mod. The whole collapsed like a castle 
cards. 

e. Loosely applied to a large building. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 10/2 The Duchess of Teck- ; 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle ’ at Hawkhurst yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Barnardo’s homes. 

d. I'he Castle, in reference to Ireland, means 
specifically Dublin Castle, as the seat of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the authority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib. as in Castle influence, Castle govomment, 
etc. So also Castleism, the officialism of Dublin 
Castle. 

2735 Mrs. Sican in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 129 Our Irish 
ladies made a fine appearance the birth-day at the castle. 
c 1795 Burke Corr. 1,1844) IV. 321 The constant meddling of 
the bishops and the clergy with the Castle, and of the Castle 
with them, will infallibly set them ill with their own body. 
1800 Grattan Speech in Irish Ho. Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, with the Castle at your head, to the tomb of 
Charlernont . . and erase bis epitaph. 2813 O'Connell 
Speech 24 Dec., A newspaper in the pay of the Castle. 2843 
Madden United Irishm. 11 . xvii. 367 Hired spies, informei-s, 
and witnesses kept in the pay of the Castle. ^ 2880 A. M. 
Sullivan New IreL xxii. 267 The Castle raised a petty 
squabble with the prison board as to the expense. 2887 
Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 4/1 So long as the whole machineiy” 
of Castle government is . . anti-popular , . such elements of 
popular government as exist will be anti-Castle. 1887 R. 
Wallace Sp. Ho. 7 June, The unauthorised tyranny 

which was the animating spirit of Dublin Castleism. 

e. PJirase. An {English)mans house his castle., 

[1567 Staunforde Plees del Coron 14 b, Ma meason est a, 
moy come mon castel hors de quel le ley ne moy arta a fuer.], 
2^ Lambard Eiren. ii. vii. 257 Our law calleth a man’s, 
house, his castle, meaning that he may defend himselfe; 
therein. 2600-26 Coke 5 Rep. 91 b, The house of every man 
is to him as his Castle and Fortresse, as well for his defence 
against injury and violence, as for his repose. 2856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. I Bohn) IX. 73 The house is 
a castle which the King cannot enter.^ 2868 Freeman 
Norm. Co 7 tq. (1876) 1 1 , vii. 128 An Englishman’s house is 
his castle. 

4 . flg. (or allegorical), * Stronghold, fortress 
€ 1300 Cursor M. 9881 ]?is castel es o luue and grace. 
c 2320 (title). Her byginet a tretys }?at is yclept Castel off. 
loue. 1477 Earl. Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 64 Suffi^unce is 
a castell that kepeth wyse men from euyl werkis. 2533 
Elyot (riV/tf), The Castel of Helth, 2552 Records {**//?),. 
The Castle of Knowledge, 2783Cowfer Task v. 525 Seeing 
the old castle of the .state so assail’d. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. 
L xxvi. (2865) 222 Shake not the castles of his pride. 

6. poet, or rhetorical for : A large ship (esp. of 
war) ; usually with some attribute. 

2642 Howell (Arb.) 46 Great Britaine. .having 

so many invincible castles in motion (I meane Her Ships), 
2695 Blackmore Pr. A rtk. v. 224 The floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide. iSzi Shelley Hellas 24 Our winged-castles 
[fly] from their merchant ships. 2856 Emerson Eng.t Traits 
viii.^ Wks. ( Bohn) II. 63 These sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles. 

6. A small wooden tower used for defence in 
warfare ; a tower borne on the back of an elephant. ‘ 
c 1380 Sir Feritmb. 3252 To f?e castel ]?at was ymad of treo 
al }jat host he bro5te, c Maundev. xviii. lOi The Gas- 
telles of Tree.. that craftily ben sett up on the Olifantes' 
Bakkes, for to fyghten ajen hire Enemyes, 1489 Caxton 
Fayies of A. i. xxiv. 77 The girdell that helde vpthe castell 

S pon theyre backes. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. lx. 167 
yttynge in a castell ..On an olyphauntes backe. 2843' 
Macaulay Propk. of Capys xxiv, The beast on whom the 
Castle With all its guards dpth stand. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cofiq. (1876) II. 624 The temporary towers. .used 
in the military art of the time . .sometimes called castles, 
b. A tower in general. ; 

2642 Howell Trav. f Arb.) 77 There is a Castle iff 
the grand Caire in Egypt called the Niloscope, where there 
stands a Pillar. 

7 . A tower or elevated structure on Che 

deck of a ship. Cf. Forbcastle. Ohs. 

? a 1400 Morte Artlu 3627 The toppe-c^telles he stuffede 
with toyelys. c 2460 Towneley Myst. 27 The helme and the 
castelle also wille I [Noah] take. 2532 Eden Decades W. 
Hid. L III. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. 2622 Cotgr., Gaillard, the 
round house, or hinder castle, of a ship. 

8 . Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or Roman earthworks, as Ahbotsbury Castle be- 
tween Weymouth and Bridport, Maiden Castle at 
Dorchester, Round Castle near Oxford, Yarnbury 
Castle, etc. 


CASTLE, 
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CASTOCE, 


C/iess. One of tibe pieces, made to represent 
a castle ; also called a Rook. 

[x6io Guillim Beraldrie iv. xiii. {16x1) They [the 
Rooks] stand in the vttermost corners of the Chesbord, as 
irontier Castles.] a 16^ Drumm. of Hawti?. Fam. 

Wks. (1711) 146 Here is a king defended h;^ a lady, two 
bishops, two knights, at the end of the lists, with two rooks, 
fortresses, or castles. _ 1847 Staunton Hattd^k. 5 

The Rook, or Castle is next in power to the Queen. 

“flO. * A kind of close helmet’ (^Nares) : hut 
perh. only a^^. use. Obs> 

'1S77.H0LINSHED 11 . 815 Then, .entred Sir Thomas | 

Kneuet, in a castell of cole black, and ouer the castell was 
written The dolorous castell. Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 

187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

11 . Castle in the air, visionary project or 
scheme,, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
1575, varied occasionally with castle in the skies ^ 
and the like; castle in Spain — cMteau en 
Espagnel is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modern writers. Castle alone is 
also used where the allusion is obvious ; cf. Castle- 
BFILDEE,' -BUILDING. ' ' , ^ 

[As to the Fr. fairs des cMieanx en Espagne (found in 
J3thc.) see Littrd; since it varied with cMtemcx en Asie^ 
en ABanie, it appears that the phrase at bottom meant only 
to build castles in a foreign country where one bad no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken as the nearest 
Moorish country to Christendom, or perhaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.] 
c 1400 Eom, Ease 257^ Thou shalt make castels thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vayne. 1475 Cax- 
ToN jfason 19 He began to make castellis in Spaygne as 
loners doo. 157$ Gascoigne Steel Gl. 55 (Arb.) Things are 
thought, which neuer yet were wrought, And castels huylt 
aboue in lofty skies. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 171 They 
built Ca.stles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. (1594! 182 Some . . 
have their wittes a wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly 
to say, are building of castles in Spaine. 1590 Greene Orl. 
Fur. (X599) 16 In conceite builde castles in the skie. 1611 ] 
CoTGR., Fairs des chasteaux en Espaigne^ to build castles 
in the aire (say web 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. iii. i, ii. 
(1651) 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie. 
CX630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 42. 2 Strange castles 
builded in the skies. X738 Keill Anim. Oecon. Pref. 27 
To explain Nature by Theories . . is only building Castles 
in the Air. a 1763 Shenstone Odes (ip'ds) 237 To plan frail 
castles in the skies. 1829 Marryat P'. Mildmay xvi, I 
built castles till bed-time, i860 Motley Netherl. IV. 282 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the castles 
in Spain into the air. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs fy Lawg. vi, 

. 4) X20 In looking back to the castles of earliest boyhood. 
1871 M. Collins Plrg. «§• Merck. II. vii. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain. 

12. Comb.f as castle-battlement^ -court, -ditch, 
-gate, -guardian, -wall; castle-horn, -buttressed, 
-crowned adjs. : also f castle-boon, an unpaid ser- 
vice due to a castle from neighbouring owners or ten- 
ants ; see Boon 6 ; t castle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose; Castle-chamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuarts ; t castle-cloud, a castle-like 
cloud, a cumulus t f castle-come-down, used by 
Foxe for ruin, total destruction ; castle-garth, ? a 
yard or enclosure belonging to a castle ; f castle- 
gillidow er, the plant Matthiola incana ; t castle- 
li^nnter, one who builds castles in the air ; 
•i castle-monger, one who builds or owns castles; 
4 castle-soap, see Castile soap ; t castle-stead 
(see quot.) ; castle-top, a tall humming top (still 
in north, dial.) ; castle-town, a town defended 
by a castle ; also {Sc.) a collection of houses lying 
near or under a castle ; castle wards towards 

the castle; castle-wick ** Castleship; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also Castle - builbeb. 


- GUARD, -WABD, -WISE. 

[15. . Plumptm Carr. Introd. 20 They and their tenants 
were to be quit of *Castell-boone and of drink-money for 
the foresters, upon payment of a rent of four ishillings a year.] 
1848 Kingsley Sainfs Trag. ii. iii. The *castle-boni brat 
is a senator bora, Or a saint, if religion’s in vogue. X628 
Coke On Litt. 127 a, Bote signifieth amerciament or com- 
pensation, or sometimes freedom from the same, as *castle- 
bote. X648 Art. of Peace betw. Ormond ^ Irish xxi, Per- 
sons, .authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
regulate the Court of *Castle-chamber. x686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies n. ii. 160 Hot arid dry, misty air, *castle clouds. 
1563-87 Foxe M. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges of 
such ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1815 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, Man and guard the 
*castle.court. 1610 ilfzm 776 That ancient ^castle- 


crowned hill. 0147s in Wr.-Wiilcker 784. 19 

lisiia, a *castylledyche. X598 Shaks. Merry JV. v. n. i 
Wee'll couch i’th Castle-ditch. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. xi. 6 
Seuen of the name against the *castle-gate..he did closely 
place. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, Eng. 1 . 
bard’s *castlegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valo^. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens n. iv. 152 The great ^CasteH or stocke 
Gillofer. 1597 Gerarde Herbal cxiv. 373 Castle Gilloflower. 
1752 Berkeley Lett, in Wks. IV. 334 We have not the 
transports of your *castle-hunters ; but our lives me cmm 
and serene. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. ii. 53 p.) The 
Bishops (being the greatest *castle-mongers m tlmt age', 
very stubborn, and not easily to be ordered. x82q Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) I. 274 A deep tragedy of the *Castle-fapectre 

sort. 1678 1706 Phillips, anciently u^d for 

any Fortress or Bulwark. [Also in Kersey, and BAiLp 
X721-18003. 1768-74 Tuocer Lt. Nat. (thsd) 11 . 633 The 


kites, and marbles, and *castle tops he was fond of then. 
1665 Select, fr. Hart. Misc. (X793) 169 This was a ♦castle- 
town, andi of great strength. i$6i4 Glasgow Her. 16 May, 
These cothouses were often called the Castletoun, because 
they belonged to or lay near the castle. CX175 Lamb. 
Horn. 141 Alse an *castel wal. 1815 Scott Ld. tf Isles iv. 
viii. That lovely lady sate and wept Upon the castle-wail. 
1831 J. Wilson Vnimore vL 313 He moves ♦Castle-wards. 
x6ii Cotgr., Ckastelienze, n ♦Castle-wicke, a castleship, 
X448 R. Glouc. (1810) 450 {MS. College of Arms) That suclie 
♦castellwerk was nat semyi^ to Religion. 1846 Wright 
Ess. Mid. Ages I. v. 195 Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle-works. 

Castle (ka-s’l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To inclose or place in, or as in, a 
castle ; also jig. f To inclose (a cistern, etc.) 
within a building {obs. ; cf. Castellated 2). Also 
castle up, etc. 

1587 Fleming Cont. HoHnsked III. x 354/1 The conducting 
of Thames water, cesterning the s::me in lead, and castelling 
with stone. 1611 Florio, Castellare, to encastle, to Castle. 
1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Introd. iv. § x (1669) 13/2 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (X714) I. 449 The first Cistern Castled 
with Stone was the great Conduit 


____ ^ _ uit in West-Cheap. X792 

W. Roberts Looker-on No. 30 After having castled himself 
up, as it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 Browning 
Pr. Hohenst. 116 Some fierce tribe, castled on the moun- 
tain peak. 

^ 2 . To ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Pers. T. T 371 Bake metes and dish metes 
. .peynted and castelled with papir. 
tJ. Chess, a. mtr. To bring the castle or rook up 
to the square next the king, and move the king to 
the other side of the castle. Also said of the king. 

1656 Beale Chess 8 He [the king] may change (or Castle) 
with this Rooke, that is, he may goe two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke. .causing the Rooke to stand next to 
him on mther side. 1820 Hoylds Games Impr. 210 If you 
have your choice on which side to castle. 1847 Staunton 
Ckess-pL kandbk. ig If he castle on the Queen’s side, he 
plays his King to Q. B.’s square, and Q.’s rook to Q.’s sq. 
The object of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
. .into better play. 1^0 Hareiy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Chess 
38 He can move only one square at a time except when he 
castles, whidi he may do once during each game, 
b. trans. 

1820 Hoyle's Games Impr, "2.02 Castle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 C. R. Markham in Mctcm. Mag. No. 103- 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to castle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Oa'stling vbl. sb. 

X813 Monthly Rev. LXXII. 355 His games are drawn up 
as if Castling was not in use. 1880 Bofs own Bk, 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 
Ca*stl6-l>Ui:lder. One who builds castles ; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air (see 
C ASTLB sb. 1 1 ), a day-dreamer, a visionary schemer. 

X7X1 Steele Sped. No. 167 F 3 One of that Species of 
Men.. denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth for a Fonndation. 1822 Irving Braceb. 
Hall II. 36, I have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers 
and castle-builders. 

So Ca*stle-'bm:ldi3ig 'ubl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Ca'stle- 
Imilt ppl. a. 

X740 Cheyne Regim. Pref, 7 Enthusiasm, Romanceing, and 
Castle-building. 1750 1. 223 (T.) Castle-building, or 

the scienceof aerial architecture. 1833HT. Berke- 

ley the B. I. i, II The castle-huilding father bestowed almost 
all his thoughts for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
x^-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. -xxxm. I1859) II. 272 
Reverie or Castle-building, is a kind of waking draam. 
1841 Orderson Creol. xx. 242 Castle-built schemes. 1850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke xxvi. loi As I lay castle-building. 

Castled (ka-s’ld), ppl a. [f. Castle + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a castle or castles. 

1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 282 John of Killing- 
worth, bora in that castelled village. 1676- Dryden Au- 
reng-z. i. i. 119 Castl’d Elephants o’erlook the town. 1808 
Scott Marm. i. i. Day set onNorham’'s castled steep. 1839 
Longf. Flowers i, One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine. 

2 . Built in the style of a castle, castellated. 

X789 Macneill Poet. Wks. (1812) I. 82 [Thou] view’st 
sublime her castled towers. 1877 M. Arnold K ruth of 
Man Poems II. 160 In the castled house. .Which sheltered 
their childhood. . ^ 

3 . Inclosed or placed in a castle. 

1821 Joanna Baxllie Leg., Wallace xlyill, Rush’d 
Stirling’s castled warriors to the plain. 

Castle-gnard, Also 6-7 -gard(e. 

1 . The guard of a castle. 

2 . Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a feudal tenant was bound, when required, to 
defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such sei^ice. 

1576 Dambarde Ferasnh. Kent (1826) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde [at Dover] . .was with the assent of King Henrie 
the third converted into a paiment of money, 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit, l 345 Lands in Kent . . to be held 
in Castle-gard. x628 Coke. On Litt. 87 a. The tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another to doe Castle-gard, 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 815 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
to give Money for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in his 
own Person, 1779 Lo. Lyttelton (T.) One species of 
knight-service was castle-guard. ^ r -l - 

3 . A tax originally in commutation of this 
service ; also the territory chargeable therewith. 

1576 Lambarde Perxmb. Kent (1826) 140. 1641 Tertms 
de la. Ley 48 Castiegard is an imposition layd upon such. - 
as dwell within a certain compasse of any Castle, to the 


maintenance of sach as watch^ and wsad the (^stle. It is 
sometimes vsed for the circuit itselfe, which is inhabited by 
such as are subject to this seruice. x888 Arch&ol. Rev.t. 

57 In Pevensey Rape much of the land round the Castle 
was wardable, i. e. paid Castle-guard or Castle- ward. 

atirib. X704 WcfRUTiGn Diet. Rust, et Urk, Castle- 
guard-rents ; are Rents paid by those that dwell within 
the Precincts of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the same. 1888 A rchxol. Rev. I. 

57 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape were held 
by Castle-guard tenure. The Earl of Chichester, as owner 
of Hastings Castle, still receives Castle-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, etc. 

' Ca'stle-like, a. and cuiv. 

A. adj. 1 , Like a castle. 2 . Of or pertaining 
to a castle, castellar, 

1611 Cotgr., Chastelain, the Lord . . of a territorie, vnto 
which Castle-like Jurisdiction and Royalties belong. . 

B. adv. After the manner of a castle. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1.769 A stately house built 
Castlelike. 

tCa'stlery, eastelry. Obs. [f.: castel, 
Caetle sb. 4 -EEY ; or ad. OF. castelerie, chastelerie 
territory belonging to a castle, med.L. castellaria 
in same sense.] The government or jurisdiction 
of a castle ; the territory subject to it. 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 116 The Castelry which he 
and his ancestors have of Baynards Castle. ^ 1877 G. T. 
Clark in ArchseoL Camhr. 121 Both are mentioped, .as the 
seats of a Castelry, a sort of honour or superior lordship 
attached to the castle. 

t Ca’stlesMp. Ohs. =prec.^ 

1598 Florio, Castellania, a castleship, the privileges or 
territories of a castle. 1611 Cotgr., Ckastellenie,^ a Castle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a Castleship. 

Castle-soap, obs. f. Castile soap. 

■f Ca*stlet. Obs. [A var. of Castellet, as- 
similated to Castle : see -et.] A small eastle. 

1538 Leland Itin. (T.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
and brick. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 587 It hath 
in this Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Ca'stleward. 

1 1 . The warden of a castle. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxviii, 129 (Jam.) The Cas- 
tel wartis on the Marche herde say, etc. 

2 , Feudal Sy St. * Castle-guard 2, 3. 

XS76 LAMBARDEp’ffr2;«5. Kent (1826) 140 The lande beeing 
charged with tenne shillings (called Castlewards) for every 
Warder that it was bound to finde. x6ii Cotgr. s. v. 
Chastelain, Castlewicke or castleward, x6id Buixokar, 
Castleward, a payment made by some dwelling within a 
certaine compasse of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and ward the Castle. Also the Circuke of 
land which oweth this Seruice. 1704 in Worlidge Diet. 
Rust. 1756 [see Castellany]. 1888 [see Castle- guard 3]. 


t 3 . dS’ ? Defence. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 ^ Selv. 4a The main Castleward £0 
riirowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes. 
Ca'shlewise^ (tdv. In the manner of a castle. 
c 1600 Norden spec. Brit., Cormo. {X728) S 5 An auntient 
bowse castlewise buylded. 1831 Btachw. Mag. XXX. 478 
Clouds . . piled . . about him castlewise. 
f CastllxL^ (ka*stliq), sb, Obs. [f. CAST ppl. a. 
or sb. + dim. suffix -LING.} 

1 . The offspring of an untimely birth, an abor- 

tion. . , 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Avort&n, that which 
is brought forth before the tyme, a castling. x6xi Cotgr^ 
Cade I, a castling, a staraeling. X646 SirT. Browne 
Ep. 84 We should rather relie upon the urine in a Castlings 
bladder. 1664 Butler Hud. n. ii. 539 Castling Foies of 
Bal’am’s Ais. 1704 Worlidge Diet, Rust, et Urb. s. v. 
Wet-Glover, Castling skins, .are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2 . The second (or third) swarm which leaves a 
hive in the season ; * Cast sb. 18. Also transf. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) S» r? [queen bees], whereof 
one went forth with the prime swarm, 5 were brought out 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth with the Castling. 1622-62- Hevlin Cosznogr. (1674) 
Introd. 6/r Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of some other Swarm. 
1630 J. Levett Order. Bees (1634) 27 When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as some call it ). 1662 Stillingfl. 
Grig. Sacr. in. iv. § ii. 562 Not to have been that ancient 
people bat rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling* (ka'sliq), iifbl. sb. : see Castle v. 
t Cast-me-down. Obs. A popular corruption 
of Cassidony {Lavandula stccchas). 

1597 Gerard Herbal ii. clxxx. 470 Some simple peop^ 
imitating the said name doe call it Castte me downe. 1678 
Littleton Lat. Diet., Cassidony, vulg. cast-me-down, or 
French lavender, Stcechas. , , at 

Castock (ka‘stf?k). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 eaule stok, 5 cale stok, caustooke, 5-6 cal- 
stok, 6 calstock(©. £f. cal, KLale + Stock : the 
vowel being shortened and the I at length lost 
before the consonant group: in mod. Sc. further 
reduced to casid, casta. Uncombined, it remains 
kale-stock, kail-stockl The stalk or stem of a 

cabbage. . 

1398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R. xvii.xxii. (MS.\ Men may 
eraffe on a bete stok, as men do]? on a caule stok [1495 
caustocke]. ^1425 Foe. mWT.-Wu\dkQr644FoC7nagudere, 
calstok. 1483 Cafh. Angl. 51 A cale stok, maguderis. xpa 
Skelton Why Nat to Court 350 Nat worth a shyttel-^ke, 
Nat worth, a sowre calstocke. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zwn s Flowers 
(185s) 72 The Killings, Herrings, Castocks. 17^ Jrnl. 
Lond. to Portsmouth in Poems Buchan Dial, s As 

freugh as kaill-castacks. 1808-79 Jamieson, Castock, eas- 
tack, custocj ofteu kail-castock. 




CAST-Om 

Ca’St-offj ///. d5. and si/J [f. Cast ///, a,J 

A, ppL a. Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded : as clothes, a favourite, a lover, etc. 

3:746 W. Thomfson R,N. a dvoc, (1757) 40 Cast-offHunters, 
turn'd upon tlie Road for Post Chaise Service. X755 Cm- 
noisseur No. 80 A cast-off suit of my wife’s. xSog w. Irving 
Knickerb. fi86i) 139 To strut at his heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes. S840 Mill Dtss, ^ Disc. (1859) I, 235 The cast- 
off extravagances' of Goethe and Schiller. x 8 ^ Stanley 
A mold (1858) I. iv. 169 The worn and cast-off skin. 2853 
Rogers Ed. Faith 44 To array your thoughts in the tatters 
of the cast-off Bible. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. (For the plural 
cast-offs is more according to analogy.) 

274X Richardson Pamela 1. 49 And how. .must they have 
look'd, like old Cast-offs. 1850 Blackie Msckylus L 82 
. Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself a cast-off. 
2867 SMYTaSailof^sWord’bh.tCdst-offSf landsmen’s clothes. 
187a Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvii. 7 The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs. 1884 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 607 Our horses, casts-off from the flat. 

€ast-off, sb.^ Gunnery, [f. Cast 4- Off.] 
The ‘ twist ’ of a gun-stock, the extent to which 
the stock is thrown laterally out of the line of the 
longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

x88i Greener Gun 249 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off. Ibid. 432 The ohiect 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels iu a line 
with the shooter's eye. 

Castor^ (ka*st3i). Also d eastotir, 7 -er, [a. F. 
castor (i6th c.) and 1 ^. castor, a. Gr. Kaarcop beaver, 
prob, a foreign word. Cf. Skr. kastun musk.] 

1 . The beaver. (Now rarely used). 

[1398 Trevisa Barlk, De P. R. xvin. xxix. (1495'' jZg The 
Castor hyght Fyber also.] 1547 Boorde Introd* Knowl. 
vi. 141 Ther [in Norway] be many castours and whyte 
beares. x 6 xz Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 87 Cleere Tivy . .Which 
of thy Castors once, but now canst onlie boast The Sal- 
mons. 1666 Dryd'Evi Ann. Mirab. xxv, Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 
822 Skins, especially Castor. 1875 U re Did. A rts s.v., The 
sacs are cut off from the castors when they are killed- 

2 . A reddish-brown unctuous substance, haying 
a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, obtained 
from two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ,* castoreum. 

26ox Holland 11. 430 Two drams, .is thought to be 
a sufficient dose of Castor. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, EJ>. 
ISO. 1693 Phil. 7V<ww. XVII, 935 Castor he proves to Be 
the Scent-bags adjoyning to the Intestinum Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 1750 Mrs. 
Belany Auiobiog. 4- Corr. (1861) II. 550 Your letters, .have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 91 Bezoar, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animals. 1834 J, Forbes Laenneds Dis. 
Chest jBs Musk and castor, .give more speedy relief. 1875 
XJre Diet. Arts s.v.. Chemists, .have examined castor, and 
found it to be composed of a resin, a fatty substance, a 
volatile oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 
salts. 

3 . A hat, orig. either of beaver's fur, or intended 
to be taken as such ; in the end of the 17^^ 
beginning of iSth c. distinguished from * beaver 
and said to be of rabbit’s fur j at that time also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly collo^. or slan^. 
Cf. Beaver 3. (So in Fr.) 

1640 in Entick Lmdon 11 . 175 Bever hats, Bemi-casters, 
x6$6 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr. Aiija, In London many 
of the Tradesmen have new Dialects. .The Haberdasher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, Codevec, or Castor, 
x<^S Land. Gas. No. 1031/4 A parcel of Hats, being Mens, 
Womens, and Boyes, Castors. x68o Ibid. No. 1513/4 A 
thick short boy . . with a . . gray caster hat. 1688 Ibid. N 0. 
2363/4, 2 black Hats, one a Beaver, the other a new Caster. 

R. Holme Armoury m. 129/t Of Hats . . the Caster . . 
is made of Coney WooU mixt with Polony Woolly 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 46 r i His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock'd in Front. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(3752)578 The Manufactures of this Shire [Derby] are .. 
some Felt, Olastor, and Beaver Hats. xj68 Sterne Sent, 
Journ. (1774) 1. 133. 1827 Scott Chron. Can. Ser, i. Introd. 
lii, A white castor on my head. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist 
xxv. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xiii. 193 His coat and castor 
having been detained at the public-house in pledge. 

4. 'A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats’ (Webster). 

5 . Oil of castor. (Littrd has huiU de castor in 
sense of castoreum from Par6 c 1 550.) 

X727~si Chambers Cycl. s. v, Cmtoreum,, They draw an 
oil from it called Of/ 4yC<wjfi3r. 

C?ast02f ^ (ka'storV Also casteT. [A variant of' 
'Caster, f. Cast v. (in sense, i *to' throw’, and 54 
* to' turn or veer ’) -h -m. The 'spelling in, -or prob. 
arose primarily 'from confusion, and from missing 
the actual derivation ; but' it Is now predominant, 
though, one might write pepper-caster.} 

1 , A small vessel .with' a 'perforated top, from 
which to cast, dr .sprinkle pepper, . sugar, or the 
like,. in the form, of powder; extends to other 
vessels used"'to-.contam'' condiments 'at,' table, as 'in 
a set of cas'tors.’, i.e. 'the .'castors and cruets usual 
in a cruet-stand. 

x$y 6 LoHd. Gax No. 1079/4 Stole Six Salts, A Sugar 
Castar. A Pepper Caster. A Mustard Pot 1682 Ibid. 
No. 1591/4 One Sett of- Casters. i8ok Jekyll^ Tears of 
Cruets, The Sugar Castor Wilberforce supplied. .1809 R. 
ItmGfmn Inimd . TmiA 84 A Silver Set of Castors. 2836 
hiAMBYAT 3/idsh. Easy ix. Put before our hero a tin bread- 
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basket . . and the pepper-castor, 1862 Dickens in All K 
Round IV. 461 The table-cloth and spoons and castors. 

2 , A small solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of each leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be turned in any direction without lifting. 

2748 Mrs. Montagu in Doran Lady of last Cent. (1873) 
Like a slate-bed running on castors. 2^ Sir W. Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 492 An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a stand, with casters. 1833 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xi. 269 The machine runs on casters. 2872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxv. 345 You can't have castors on old oak 
chairs. 2873 J. Richards JVood-worhing Factories 42 
Trucks with casters. 

Hence Ca*storlessa5.,and G(yaPcs.cctstor-maker,Cic. 
2690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2539/4 Charles Mansell, a Caster- 
maker. 2883 J. Payn Thicker than Water H. xx. 29 Chairs 
rickety and castorless. 

Ca'Stor In Greek mythology, name of one 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tyndarus 
and Leda, brothers of Helena ; represented in the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins, of which 
Castor is the first, and Pollux the second star. 

2526 Tindale Acts xxviii. ir A ship of Alexandry, which 
had wyntred in the Yle, whose ba<^e was Castor and 
Pollux. 2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 38 Truth and Peace are 
the Castor and Pollux of the Gospell. ^ 1868 Lockyer 
Heavens (ed. 3) 350 note, Castor is a binary system to 
which, .doubtless belong a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two others. 

2 , A name given to the phenomenon called also 
Corposant or St. Elmo’s Fire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they were called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a storm. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii. (1737) 77 He had seen 
Castor at the Main-yard-arm. 2769 Falconer Diet. M arine 
(17S9), Feu Saint-Elme, a corposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. 

Castor’^ (ka'staj). [perh. some corruption of 
Castane, or L. eastanea chestnut, in F. chataigne.} 
(See quot, and cf. Chestnut. 1 

1888 Brit. Med, Jrttl, 25 Feb., The singular patch of hard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. 1888 Veterinarian May 304 Another organ in 
process of disappearance is that piece of horn inside the fore- 
arm, where it is termed the chestnut j and that inside the 
hock, where it is termed the castor; it corresponds to the 
finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
five-toed ancestor of the horse. 

Castor Min. See Castorptb. 

[| Castoreum (ksestoaTzl^m). [L. castoreum, f. 
castor Also Fr. casfortumi] « Castor 1 2. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xxix. (1495) 791 Cas- 
torium helpy th ayenst many syknesses. 2585 Lloyd T reas. 
Health Civ, Anoynta the cares, eyes and nodle with myrth, 
storax, Castoreum. 2626 Bacon Sylva 602 The parts of 
Beasts putrified (as Castoreum and Musk). 2673 Phil. 
Trans. VIII. 6136 The art of driving away and sinking 
Whales by Castoreum. 2869 Roscoe Elem. Chenu 404 The 
castoreum contained in a gland of the heaver. 

Hence castoreum oil, resin, chemical products of 
castoreum. 

2863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 815. 

CastoTial, a. mnee-wd. [f. Castor l 3.] Per- 
taining to a hat {Jocose). 

2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 2 A graduated arc , . by 
which he meted out to each his rightful share of castorial 
consideration. 

Ca'storiiL. Chem. [f. Castor i -h -in.] A 
crystalline substance obtained from castoreum. 

1831: J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. agz Castorine is, ac- 
cording to M. Bizio, the active principle of castor. 1861 
Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon ii. m. ii. 121. 187a Watts 

Diet. Chem. 1 , 815 The mother liquor deposits crystals of 
castoriiL 

Ca*storite. Min. [This mineral and another 
closely associated with it were at first fancifully 
named Castor and Pollux^ A variety of Petalite 
occurring in distinct transparent crystals. 

2868 Dana Min. 230 Petalite occurs.. on Elba (castorite) 
in detached crystals. 

Castor oil (ka*st3i oM). [Origin of name 
uncertain : it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took the place of the drug castor, or 
perh. of oil of castor (see Castor i 5), in use 
in midwifery, etc., and thus popularly assumed its 
name. So / Castor oil pills ’ is now a popular 
name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castor oil.] 

A pale yellow oil obtained from the seeds of 
Picinus communis or Palma Christi (N.O. Euphor- 
biacem), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste; 
used in medicine as a purgative, and in some parts 
of the world in lamps. 

I7ij6 P. Canvane {tiile\ Dissertation on the Oleum Palm® 
Christi. .commonly calltm Castor OiL 1799 Med. Jml. 1. 
468 A very useful medicine, where the stomach will bear it, 
is castor oil. 1803 Ibid. X. 492 His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil 2^ Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 205 Castor- 
oil is obtained by expression from the seeds without heat, 
hence it is called * cold-drawn castor oil I 
fg. 2873 Tristram Moetb xv, 282 The canebrake tops . . 
are * castor-oil to camels* stomachs'. 

h. attrib., as in castor-oil plant or tree. 

284s Darwin Vcy. Nat. xxi. (2852) 402 An occasional green 
castor-oil plant .. may be met with. 2857 Livingstone 
drav. XV. 272 The Palina-Christi, or castor-oil-plant. 



t Ca*st 03 ?y, Obs. [ad. L. castoreum in OF. 
castoire, castore.} Castoreum:. Also ‘a colour 
extracted from castoreum (Godef.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vn. xiv, (1495) 233 The 
pacyent shall vse sage and castory . . to helpe the palsey. 
2586 CoGAN Haven Health xxxxx.{jd>f}) 56 Castory (that is, 
the stones of the beast Castoreum). 2596 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
ix. 41 Overlayd with fayre vermillion or pure castory. 2634 
Harington Salerne Regim. 132 Castorie hath many Ver- 
tues. 2657 Coles Adam in Eden ix, Sage, Castory, 
Lavender, .cure members infected with the Palsxe. 
Castral (kse-stral), a. [f. L. castra camp (pi. 
of castrum fortl + -al.] Belonging to the camp. 

1844 Kinglake ESthen xxiii. (1878) 308 The castral life of 
the Arabs. 

CastrametatiOB. (kseistramfr^^-Jan). [a. F, 
castramitation (i6th c.), f. h. castra metd-ri to 
measure or lay out a camp.] 

a. The art or science of laying out a camp. b. 
concr. The outline of a camp traced out {pbsi), 

2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 404 Choul's discourse of the 
Castrametation of the Romans, Ibid. 406 That entrench- 
ment . . has been one of these Roman Castrametations, 
2816 Scott Antiq. i, Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castrametation. 2843 
W. Ramsay in Smith* s Gr. <§• Rom. Antiq. (1848) 244/2 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (kse'str^Jt), {sbi) \y.di.‘h.castrdt-us 
pa. pple. of castrare; see the vb.] 

A. adj. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 

2704 J. Harris Z.^4:. Techn., Androgynus, an Hermaph- 
rodite, or one who is Castrate or Effeminate. 1754 Watson 
in Pkil.^ Trans. XLVIII. 873 But the castrate fish . . were 
always in season. 2880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 402 Castrate, 
said of a stamen which wants the anther. 

t B. sb. A castrated man, a eunuch. Ohs. (=* 
F. castrat, It. castrato.) 

2639 G* Daniel Ecclus. xxx. 61 The Imperfect Castrate. 
2692 T. Hkyrick Misc. Poems 31 The Castrate’s sneaking 
looks. 

Castrate (kse*str^ff), v. [f. L. castrat- ppl. 
stem of castrare to castrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. : see -ate 3 .] 

1 . trans. To remove the testicles of; to geld, 
emasculate. 

1623 [see Castrated]. 2633 Bp. Morton Discharge Im- 
put. Romish Party 138 (T.) Origen — having read that 
scripture, ‘ There be some that castrate themselves for the 
kingdom of God ’..he did castrate himself. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 113 Toeunuchateor castrate themselves. 
1782 Gibbon Decl. <$• Fall II. 90. 2831 Youatt Horse ii. 
(2847) 19 The Barb. — ^They are never castrated, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate, .the beast of the Prophet. 

b. Bot. To remove the anthers (or the pistil) of 
(a flower) before fecundation. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 236 A plant, to be 
hybridised, must be castrated. 
t 2 . Gardening. To prune, remove superfluous 
suckers from. Obs. 

2658 Evelyn Fr. Card, (1675) 255 When your strawberries 
shoot their strings, you must castrate them. 2753 Chambers 
CycL Supp., Castrating .. in speaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with pruning or pinching. 

1 8 . transf. 2xAfig. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Obs. 

2554 T. Martin Marriage of Priesies Y i b (T.) Ye cas- 
trate the desires of the flesh. <21670 Hacket Abp. WU- 
liams It. (1692) 181 Every subsequent action of that Parlia- 
ment did castrate their hope. 2670 W, Simpson Hydrol. 
Ess. 223 Whether they [mineral waters] do not , . sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner become 
castrated thereby. 

b. To mutilate, * cut down Obs. 

2728 Morgan Algiers I. ill 56 The noble kingdom of Nu- 
midia was so castrated, that it dwindled away to the 
Eastern Province of the Algerines. 

4 . To mutilate (a book, etc.) by removing a 
sheet or portion of it; esp. to remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. 

2627 Let. in Crt. ^ Times Chas. I. (1848) L 295 An Oxford 
man. .had his sermon perused and castrated before he came 
there. 2721 Addison Sped, No, 179 F 5 The following letter, 
which I have castrated in some places. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Castrating a book. 1753 Warburton 
Late Prelate {xZog) 136 The letter., is castrated of one of 
its most curious anecdotes. 2791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 
III. 210 Talking of Rochester s Poems, he said, he had 
given them to Mr, Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
poets. 2816 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 33 Gifford is at his 
old work of castrating my reviews. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets xi. 344 The monk Planudes amended, castrated - .and 
remodelled, .the Greek Anthology of Cephalas. 

Hence Oa'strated ppl. a. (in lit, and fig. 
senses). 

1613 R. C. Tcdtle Alph. (ed. 3), Castrated, dimin- 

ished. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 224 Castrated 
animals, .are longer lived. 1792-2824 D’ Israeli Cur, Lit., 
Bible This castrated copy of the Bible. x8a8 Southey 

Ess. (2832) IL 417, 2872 Darwin Desc. Man II. xvil 247 
The horns are not developed, .in the castrated male. 

Castration (ksestr^i-Jan). [a. F. castralion, or 
ad. L. castrdtidn-em, n. of action f. castrare to 
castrate.] The action of castrating, in various senses. 
1 . The removing of the testicles ; gelding. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 92 Now . . is goode castracion 
Of Htel boles. i6w Topsell Four f. Beasts 37. 1714 

Mandeville FaA Bees {t 733 ) II. 102 That castration pre- 
serves and strengthens the voice. 2875 Blake Zool, 30 
Castration produces diminution in size of the horns. 


CASTRATO. 
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CASUALTY. 


i* 2 - The act of taking away a portion of the 
honey from the hive. Obs. [Cf. L. castrare alve- 
aria (Palladius) ; Fr. chdtrer une ruche,'] 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husk xi. 267 Castracion the been have 
efte this moone. 1623 Butler Fern. Mon. x. (1623) Vj, 
Exsection or castration . . is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes* part being left for the Bees prouision. 
f 3 . Mutilation, ‘ cutting down Obs. 

1728 Morgan Algiers 1. List Subscribersy Near 100.. 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 

, . I almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration. 

4 . The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary work ; expurgation. Also concr. 

J79S-1824 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II, 448 A partial 
suppression, or castration of passages, .fatal to the cause of 
truth. 1806 in HoUnshed's Scot. Chron. 1. 7 In this second 
edition, several sheets . . were castrated for containing some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth, .but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

11 Castrato (kastra*t<9). PL castrati. [Ital. ; 
pa. pple. of castrare used substantively L. ^<2^- 
trare to castrate.] A male singer castrated in 
boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

1763 J. Brown Sf Mus. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 

(who hath laboured at this Refinement through his whole 
Life). *879 E, Gosse Lit. N. Europe 147 The Italian Opera 
, .with its gang of castrati. 

Castrator (ksestr^’-toi). [a. L. castraiOTi i. 
castrare^ One who castrates ; see the vb. 

1818 Southey (1856) III. 93 The reviewal of ‘Evelyn’s 

Memoirs* (part of which goes to the grand castrator with 
this letter). 

Castrel, another form of Kestrel, a hawk. 
i-Castremsial, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. cas- 
trensFs belonging to a camp (f. castra camp) + 
•AL.] **next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 44 According unto 
military marches, or castrensiall mansions. 

CastreBSian (ksestremsian^, a. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a camp : camp-. 

X657 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vifid, 261 Castrensian or 
Camp Feavers, 1776 Kentish Trav. Compan. 144 The cas- 
trensian amphitheatre. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. 
iv. 125 No castrensian remains. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars 
Wks. IX. 102 A mere military title, .purely castrensian. 
Castro’Bieter, nonce-wd. [f. L. castra camp 
+ Gr. in L. -metrai measurer.] A surveyor 

of (ancient) camps. 

x8S7 J. Raine Mem. J. Hodgson I. 138 Not merely as an 
archaeologist or castrometer, but as an agriculturist. 

Casual (kse*.;5*s2al, km'ziwal), a. {sb^ Also 4-5 
casuel, 5“7 -all. [a. F. casuel^ ad. L. cdsudFis 
depending on chance, f. cdsu-s : see Case 
1 , Subject to, depending on, or produced by 
chance ; accidental, fortuitous. 

4:1374 < 5 haucer Troylus iv. 391 It is but casuel plesaunce. 
C1440 Gesta jRom. 40 (Harl. MS.) By a casuel happe or by 
chaunce I was ny dreynt. 1590 Swinburn Testaments 
132 Of conditions. .Some be casuall, such as are not in the 
power of that man to whome they are imposed, but either 
jn the power of some other thing, or penson, so that the 
cuent thereof is to vs vncertaine. 1614 Raleigh H ist. World 
(J.) That which seemeth most casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 Dryden 
Tyran. Love in. i, Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought. 1672 Covent Card. Drollery 
231* His words like casual Atoms made a thoupiht. 1705 
Paraphr. n.497 How casual soever things, .may 
appear, yet there is One who ruleth over all. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. vi. 113 The Improvement, .was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progression. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Lect, ii. 52 Are these differences merely casual and 
accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose ? 
tb). Non-essential; « Accidental 3. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barik. De P. R. iv. iv. (1495) 84 Some pro- 
prvnees . .ben secundary and casuall. 1655-00 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 196/1 It is Principle of the Platonists, that 
every created thing hath a three-fold being ; Casual, F ormal, 
participated. 

f o. Used, like of untoward events. 

C1386 [cf. Casually 1 b.]. xS77 Holinshed Chroti. 1. 
130/1 In Ethelbertstime the citie of Canturburie was burned 
by casuall fire. 1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 222 
Naturall death, which few attaine unto, but are prevented 
by death casuall. 1667 Milton P. L> xi. 566 Where casual 
fire Had wasted woods. 1758 Johnson Idler TSq. at 9 
Who, by a casual hurt . . lie pining in want and anguish. 

2 . Occurring or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, uncertain, unsettled. 

c 1460 Fortescue a bs. ^ Lim. Mon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
Extraordynary chargys ar so casuel, th^ no Man may 
knowe them in certeynte. c i52!S“3«> Quai. Hovm. 

Wks. 80/2 We call no sicknes by that name, but such as be 
casual and come and goe, 1647 Clarendon Hi^> Reb. 1, 
1. 5 Both the known and casual Revenue 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. IV xxi. 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain or casual. x8i8 Cruise Digest HI. 437 An 
escheat is a casual profit, guod accidit domino esc eventu 
et ex insperato, 1876 Grote EtK Fragm. v. 174 Not for 
a casual period but for a complete lifetime. _ ^ 

3 . Occurring or brought about without dpgn 
©r premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 
'as it chances’. 

1667 Milton P. L . tx. 223 What wonder if . . object neW 
Casual discourse draw’on, 4x1674 Clarendon Hist. Keo. 
(J.) The commissioners entertained themselves . . in general 
and casual discourses. *72* De Foe Col. yiirA (1840) 245 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Sullivan Vteio Nat. 
I. 07 Anaxagoras, .would seem to have had more than a 
casual glimpse of truth. *8^3 Burton Bk, Hunter 17 A 


mere casual spectator. 1864 D. Mitchell Sev. Star. 70, I 
made some casual remark about the weather. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. xiL- 263 1*11 mix with *em in a casual way. 

1 4. Liable to happen ; incidental to. Obs.^ 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 275 (HarL MS.) Of such men it is to 
dred, for casuall vengeaunce. 4:1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. (1728) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 284 When they 
dissent, which in all persons is casuall. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug, City of God \. viii. 14 Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendeth not to their good. 4:1645 
Howell Lett. U650) II. 121. 

1 5. Subject to chance or accident ; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Obs. fb. Liable to. Obs. 

(Cf. mod.F. use oi casuel iox fragile, censured by Littn^.) 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1219/1 Landes seme 
not so casual as money is or plate. 1568 Abf. Parker 
Corr. (1853)325, I carry about me such a casual body. iS* • 
Vaux Content. Mind ysx Par ad. Dainty /?<WZ4:^^ (1576) The 
body . . to a million of mishaps Is casual every hour. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 100 Your brace of vnprizeable Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other Casuall. 1620 
Markham F'arew, Husk (1625) 127 Of all Graine it [Oats] 
is least casuall. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 200 In 
case, .the weather prove casual. 1727 Swift State Irel. 
Wks. 1755 V. II. 166 A trade casual, corrupted and at rnercy. 
1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 272 If the security is 
casual. ^ ^ 

6 . Of persons or their actions : Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, unmethodical, haphazard, 

‘ happy-go-lucky colloq. or slang. 

[1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife, fyc. in. Wks. 1778 III. 457 
Sane. Wilt thou lend me any? Cac, Not a farthing, cap- 
tain ; Captains are casual things.] 1883 Durham Untv. 
Jrnl. 24 Mar., A ‘ casual ’ man is one whose manner of life 
is altogether the sport of chance. 1886 W, Hooper 
Academic Life 10 He takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

7. Casuistic. Obs. rare. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 114 The Casual Divinity 
of the Jesuites. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Osiander 
. .has published a system of casual theology, containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of conscience. 

8. Confused with Causal. Obs, 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 314 We must put in the 
casuall word Fear not Abram : bycause I am thy buckler. 
1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but is that which the . . Lawgiver thought 
meet . . to make requisite thereto. 

9. In such phrases as casual labour er^ one who 
does casual or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; casual foor, those occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esp. those not permanently in- 
mates of workhouses, etc., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3 b) ; casttal 'ward^ a ward 
reserved for such occasional relief. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 85 a, If wee cannot keepe and 
chernsh the casuall poore amongst vs, 1849 Bright Irel., 
Sp. (1876) 164 For the support of the Irish casual poor. 
18^ Mayhew Loud. Labour III. 382 (Hoppe) He con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every union. 1876 
Green Stray Stud. 17 The bulk of its population consi^ed 
of casual labourers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Och 1/2 The 
casual wards in the central parts of the metropolis. 

10. Latv. Casual ejector, the defendant in the 
fictitious action formerly allowed for the purpose 
of determining a title to land. 

The casual ejector, a fictitious person, was stated to have 
ejected the plaintiff from the land, which (as was state(L he 
held on lease of the person actually claiming the land. The 
action involved the proving of the lessor’s right to grant the 
lease, and so incidentally determined his title to the land. 

*768 Blackstone Comm. III. 202 The lessee is entitled to 
his action of ejectment against the tenant, or this casual 
ejector, whichever it was that ousted him. 

B. sb, 

f 1. A casual event, a chance. (Chiefly in pi.) 
1566 Drant Horace's Sat. v. Civ, To sterte up in astrologie 
the casuals of men. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 162 Provi- 
dence is in the ordering of casuals as well as fatals. 

2. A casual revenue or income ; see sense 2 above. 
*825 T, Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 103 The tithes 

and casuals of the Clergy. 

3. colloq. A casual workman ; a casual visitor, etc. 
i860 Mayhew Land. Labour II, 246 (Hoppe) The casuals 

being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands . .once 
or twice a week. 1878 Hallberger's III. Mag. 32 (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and casuals [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks], 1880 Blackmore Erema h. (Hoppe), 
Not a farthing did his lordship ever pay . . to support hiS 
casual [bastard]. 1 r, 

b, A casual pauper ; a casual ward, bee sense 

9 above. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. ii The guardians of Marylebone 
had to admit 800 or 900 casuals a week into their work- 
house. i86s Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 69* *866 J. Greenwood 
in Pall Mall G, Feb., A night in a workhouse, by an 
amateur casu al. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct.^ x/2 The accom- 
modation in casuals and workhouses. Ibid. This ward . . 
holds ninety ^about the usual number for a London casual. 

4. Mil. Cf. Casualty 2 b. 

*853 Stoc<3UELer Mint. EncycL 53 Casuals, or Casualties, 
a term, .signifying men that are dead (since first enlisted}) 
or have been discharged, or have deserted. 

G. A t casttal-wise ^ 2 : 4 / 2 ;., casually. 

1601 Chester Lovds Mart, cxlviii. If any happen casuall- 
wise to dye, 

C£ii*su 8 blisiii> |[f. Casual + -ISM.] a, A state 
of things in which chance reigns, b. The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance. 


1873 Coniemp. Rev. XXL 187 The most arbitrary casual- 
ism in place of the orderliness of law. 1882-3 Schaff 
Relig. EncycL HI. 1949 From infidelity and scepticism 
sprung materialism . . sensualism, and casualism. 

Ca*siialist» [f. as prec. i- -1ST.] 

tl. -Casuist. Obs. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. App. 39 Divers interpretations 
out of the Casualists. 

2 . One who holds the doctrine 01 casualism. 

*t Casua'lity. Obs. [a. F. medX. 

cdsualitas, f. cdsudlis ; see Casual. The form now 
used is Casualty.] 

1 , Chance ; the state of being 'casuar ; a chance 
or casual occurrence, contingency ; esp. an unfop 
tunate occurrence, accident, casualty. 

1540 Raynald Birth Man. 1. 11^1634) 19 By ^cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuahty. 1574 tr. Marlorat s 
Apbcalips 16 Nothing happeneth by casuahtie. 161S 
Raleigh Royal Navy 19 More subject to c_^uahtie and 
danger. 1:679 Hobbes Behemoth Wks, (1840) YI. Mere 
contingency, casuality, and fortune. $792 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 7 (1794) 1 . 86 Superior to common casuahties. 

2 . A casual or incidental charge or source ot in- 
come ; = Casualty 4. 

4:1568 Murray in Love-leii. Mary Q. Scots App. (1824) 

21 1 The intromissioun or disponyng upoun hir propertie, 
casuahties, or quhatsumever thing pertening, or that ouy 
wayis might pertene, to hir. 1607 Davies ist l^t. Earl 
Salisbury (1787) 242 An allowance out of the fines and 
casuahties of that county, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, 
fas. r Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-governour in 
distribution of casuahties and ruling the country. 

Ca*siially (see Casual), adv. Also 4-5 casu- 
elly, 5 caswelly. [f. Casual + -ly ^.] 

1 . By chance ; accidentally. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. X447 Bokenham (1835) 

174 He homward ayen . . Hys journe took, and caswelly To 
the hyl he neyhyd. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, xii, By chance 
negligently or casually. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydnot. 11. 

9 The Monument of Childerick.. casually discovered riiree 
years past. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual ^Thnt 
Matter barely put into Motion, and then left to itself should 
Casually constitute this beautiful and orderly world. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 102 If the Clouds moved casually, 
fb. Accidentally (= by a mischance). Ohs, 
c 1386 Chaucer Nonne Pr. T. 281 Casuelly the schippes 
bothom rent. 1576 Lambarde Peramk Kent (1826) 151 
In a fire that casuallie consumed the Popes owne chamber. 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 38 Basilius . . was 
. . casually killed by a Stag. ^ . . 

2. Without design or previous intention ; as it 
happens or happened ; by mere chance. ^ 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl, 205 Casually going over the 
bredge . . I dyd mete with ix Englyshe . . parsons. 1627 
Lisander^ Cal. ii. 24 With whom Lisander casually being. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rek {1702) I. iv. 294 All men, who. . 
had been casually present in the Hall. 1823 Lamb Eha 
Ser. II. (1865) 246 He casually looketh in about dinner-time. 

3 . Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1697 Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 366 *rhe Joint Answers of the 

Quakes.. is not only Casually mention’d, but particularly 
insisted upon. 1794 Paley Evid. i. iii. (1817) 53 Grounds 
of argument . . casually and undesignedly disclosed. 18^5 
Bain Senses <5* Ini. iii. ii. § 14 A word casually spoken, .will 
often revive a stream of recollections. 1862 Stanley few, 
Ch. (1877) 1 . xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned, 

If ? (jausally. 

1661 Bramhall fust Find. I 5 The Papacy, .is become. . 
in a great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty.. of 
. .^1 the greater schismes in Chnstendome. 

Ca*sualness. rare, [f. Casual 4- -ness,] 
Casual state or quality. (See Casual 5, 6.) 

i88a Sat. Rev. No. 1393. 45 Stacks of umbrellas and bales 
of neglected great coats which in Scotland Yard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualness of man. 

Casualty (kse-g Wialti, kae'zit^iEti). Also 5 
caswelte. [ad. L. casudlitas, on model of forms 
like royalty, fealty, penalty ; the fuller form was 
Casuality : cf. speciality, special-ty ; see -ty.] 

1 . Chance, accident (as a state of things). ? Ohs. 

1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xxii, Were it causit throu hevinly 

Influence Off goddis will, or othir casualtee. c 1500 Merck. 
4- Son in Halliw. Nugx P. 23, I have seyn men bothe ryse 
and falle, hyt ys but caswelte ! 1548 Wriothesley Chron. 
(1877) II. 6 Sainct Annes church . . brente by casualtie of 
fire. 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes in. xxxix. (1640) 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty almost they light upon a very 
good servant. 1779 Johnson Pope Wks. lY. 17 Combina- 
tions of skilful genius with happy casualty. 1856 Kane A ret, 
Expl. I. 398 Of too much worth to be left to casualty. 

2 . A chance occurrence, an accident; esp. an 

unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disaster, 
b. MU, Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on service, by death, deser- 
tion, etc. ^ 

1494 Fabyan VH. 336 By syknesse and other casueltyes, he 
loste moche of his people. *530 Wolsey in Ellis Orig, 
Lett, II. II. 30 Ifany casueltie of deth. .chau need unto hym. 
1539 Taverner Erasnu Prov. (1552) *6 Betwene the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come many casualties. j6o8 Shaks. 
Per. V. i. 94. *6ia Rowlands Knaue Harts 29 Losses on 
Land, and casualties at Seas. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb, 
(1840) 20 Many sad casualties were caused by these meet- 
ings . . Arms and legs were often broken, as well as spears. 
17*7 Swift Country Post Wks. 1755 HI* I* *78 Several 
casualties have happened this week, and the bill of mortahty 
is very much increased. *779 Johnson L. P • Wks. 1816 XI. 
7^^ He that runs against Time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. 1810 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Dtsp, V 1 . 
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480 Not enough to provide for the casualties of the service. 
s86x Lond. Rev. x6 Feb. 168 The annual loss of property 
from casualties on our coast. 

1 3 . State of subjection tocbance (see Casual 5) ; 
liability to accident ; precariousness, uncertainty. 

iS03~4 19 XXV, Preamb., The casueltie of 

this worlde is suche & lyfe as uacertayne, etc. iSS^ Bp. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. xvi. 104 The casualtie of cure frayle 
life. *6iS8 Marvell Corr. civ, Wks. 1872-5 11 . 260 Because 
of the distance of our lodgings and the casualty of finding 
one another. iSia Monthly Rev. LXVII, 529 The casualty 
of public office, its distribution by accidenm allotment .. 
tended to form a gambling spirit. 

t concr. A thing subject to cliance. Obs. 

1667 pRiMATT ^ C. Build. 6 Mines, .in England, are 
for the most part very great casualties. 

4 . A casual or incidental charge or payment ; 
spec, in Sc. Law, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrence of certain casual events. 
Casualty of Wards i feudal incidents accruing to 
superiors in ward holdings. 

X5»9 W. Fkamkeleyn in Flddes Wotsey fiysd) IT. 166 
Worthe two hundrethe markes a yere of standyng rents by- 
sids casualties. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power ParL n. 57 The 
Cnauncellor. .alleaging that the King was much endebted, 
and that he had neede retaine such casualties to himselfe. 
*725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6378/3 His Majesty’s Land Rents and 
Casualties in Scotland. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817) 
225 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 
xSSy Pa/fMall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right ..the casualty of 
composition on the estate passing to a singular successor, 
was so irregular in its incidence, and so arbitrary, that it 
has been so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addition to the value 
of the feudal superior’s income, 

6. Mining. (See qiiot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Casualty, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
hy washing in the stamping-mills, etc., separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the crazing mill. [In 
Phil. Trans. ( 1678) XII . 952, and Bradley Font. Diet* (1725) 
cdXl^6. causalty. ’I 

6, attriky as in casualty ward, the ward in a hos-' 
pita! In which accidents are treated. 

1836-7 Dickens . 51 ^. .^<02 (18501 147/1 We were conducted 
to the casualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barihol. 
Hasp. Rep. XXL 89 The casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 

H Erroneous for Causality ; cf. Casual 8. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. {1670) 296 The same thing may he 
both a sign and a cause. .And therefore when the stars are 
called si^as, their casualty is not excluded. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous Its casualty is that of an objec- 

tive cau.se . , that operates only as it is apprehended. 

i Casuarma (kae:si«^iami-na}. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
casuarius cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 

A genus of curious trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails (M^mseta), natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The Australian species is 
known as Beef -wood, and * Oak \ 

1806 Noevai Chron. XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the castmrina, 1866 Treas. Bot 237 The Fiji Islanders 
eat human fiesh with forks made of the hard wood of a 
casuarina. 1883 Sunday Mag. Sept 547/1 Splendid date- 
palms. .lofty Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypti. 

Casuist [kse-zi^^iist, k£e',^Wiist). £a. F. casuists 
(Sp. casuista. It casista), f. L. cdsu-s case : see 
-1ST,] A theologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or donbtfnl ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
sinister application : see Casuistey.) 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. iv. v. (1616) 576 To talke with a 
Casuist abcHit his diuorce. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal Pref., 
Like an exact casuist does he not make conscience man's 
keeper and judge 1 1663 Cowi-ey Cutter Colem. St. iii. v, 
Like cunning Casubsts as all Lovers are. a s668 Denham 
Progr. Learning 118 Casuists, like cock.s, struck out each 
other’s eyes. 1732 Pore Ep. Badhursi 2 Who shall decide, 
when Doctors disagree And soundest Casuists doubt, Eke 
you and me? 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 359, 1836 H, Rogers 

y. Howe iii. (1863) 71 Provided we state a real reason, .it E 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound to state every 
reason. 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng. IV, 566 Casuists 
willing and competent to soothe his consckuce with so- 
;phism'S. 

Hence fCa'suist v., to play the casuist ; Ca’sti- 
istess, a female casuist ; t Oa’suistly adv., ac- 
cording to the principles of casuists. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. xx, (1851) 119 We never leave sub- 
tilizing and casuisting. 1650 B. DiscolUminium 7 Dn- 
casuistly or unconscientiously asserted. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crzt. V. (1875^ 219 No casuistess in the gay Science. 

Casuistic bksezi^^ii'stik), a. [f. prec. + -io,] « 
next. (Often with a sinister application; see 
Casuistry.) 

1660 Gatoen Brownrig 208 All points and parts of Re- 
ligion, Dograatick, Polemick, Practick, Casuistick. 18x6 
Monthly Ma-g. XLII. 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument. 187a Tulloch Ration. Tkeol. I, vi, 
353 Those casuistic tendencies which., gave complexion to 
liLs IJeremy Taylor's] tlieological culture. 1875 I. G. Smith 
Diet. Ckr. Antiq. s.v. Celibaty^ The great casuistic Epistle 
£i Corinthians], 

Casmstical (ksezi^Cirstikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to casuists or casuistry ; relating 
to the solving of cases of conscience. _ 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 617 His Casuisticall^ Sermon, 
wherem the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a c^e 
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of con.science touching Fasting. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man n, ui. 293 The endless Subtleties and Intricacies 
of Casuistical Divinity. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) V. 
201 We talked of the casuistical question, * Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth ? ' 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

Casuis tically, adv. [f. prec, + -LYii.] In a 
casuistical manner; sophistically. 

1678 Cudworth Dstell. Syst. i. v. 898 Themselves are 
necessitated , . Casuistically to allow, etc. 1691 Wood A tk, 
Oxon. II. 282 [Jeremy Taylor] obtained in that house much 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically. 1856 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may be casuistically brought to bear against 
theology. 

Casuistry (kse-zl^iistri, ka:'5’«-). [f. Casuist 
+ -RT. App. at first contemptuous — * the casuist’s 
trade ’ ; cf. sophistry , Jesuitry, foolery. A term of 
more respectful application would prob. have been 
casuism : Fr. has la casuistique, as if ‘ casuistics ’.] 

The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience^ 
applying the general rules of religion and morality 
to particular instances in which * circumstances 
alter cases \ or in which there appears to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of dealing 
with difficult cases of duty ; sophistry. 

1725 Pope Rape Lock v. 122 Cages for gnats . . and tomes 
of casuistiy. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot, (1749') ^7*^ Casu- 
istry- . destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and effaces the essential difference between right and 
wrong. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 359 The science of casuis- 
try . . has been termed not inaptly the ^ art of quibbling 
with God*. 184X Emerson Lect. the Twtes WkL (Bohn) 
H. 254 The Temperance-question,. is a gymnastic train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. 1862 
Mill Utilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistry. 
1887 Fowler Princ. Morals 11. vi. 247 Granted that duties 
may clash, or that general rules may be modified hy special 
circumstances, it is surely most important to determine be- 
forehand, as far as we can, what those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of clashing duties, which should yield to 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
^Casuistry" or the attempt to ^resolve cases of conscience’ 
proposes to itself. 

2 . A register or record of (medical) cases. 

1883 J. W. Legg in Barihol. Hosp. Rep. XIX. 202 Nor 
can 1 find any similar case in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-books. 

t Capsule. Obs. exc. Hist. Also in 6 casle. 
[OE. casul, also OF. cctsule, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa cottage), used in late L. for *a vestment 
covering the , whole person’ ('casula est vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa*, Isidore 
XIX. xxiv. 1 7).] =«Chasuble. 

n:xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 196 Byrrum, casul. 1557 
Wilis f Inv. N. C. (1:835) 159 Item more a casle of geld 
price viij 4 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 207/1 His [the 
archbishop of York’s] casule, chhner, and rochet. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Casule, or Planet, one of those attires 
wherewith the Priest is vested, when he says Mass. 1824 
Southey Bk. ofCh. (1841) 2x1 Plucked the priestly casule 
from his hack. 

t Ca’SXire- Ohs. rare. [f. L. cds- ppl. stem of 
cadere to fall-h -UBE (as if ad. 1 ^ *cdsura).'l Ca- 
dence, rhythm. 

1565 Calfhill A nsw, T reat Crosse (1846) 298 (D.) Allured 
with the pleasant ensure of the metre. 

J 1 Oa'STLS. Obs. fL. casus fall, HlUng.] Each 
of the segments of the base of a triangle cat off by 
a perpendicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

1571 Digges Pantom. ii. xxiv. Piijb, Diuide both the 
Casus, that is to say, BD, and DC the distance of eyther 
Angle from the perpendicular. 

daswelly, -elte, obs, ff. Casually, Casualty. 

Casydoyn, caeyMon : see Cassidoinb, obs. 
var. of Chalcedony. 

Cat (kset), jAI Forms: icatte,catt, 2-7 eatt, 
4-6 catta, (3-7 kat, 6 katt©), i- cat. [The 
ikE. and mod. triz/ corresponds at once to OE. 
cat and ONF. cat The name is common Eu- 
ropean of unknown origin: found in Lat. and 
Gr. in i-4th c., and in flie modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far hack as their records go. Byzaiitine 
Or. had/ciiTra (in Csesarius c^go) and later wdTros, 
as familiar terms » atkovfws ; mod.Gr. has 7dTa 
from Ital. Latin had catta in Martial a 100, 
and in the Old Latin Bible version {* Itala% 
where it renders mkovpos. Palladius, 2 cggQ} 
has >catus, elsewhere scanned cdtus (Iliwis and 
Short), and prob. in both cases properly mttus. 
From caltuSy cotta, came all the Romanic forms, 
It. gntto, Sp., Pg. gato, Cat. gat, Pr. cot, OJSfF. cat, 
F. chat, with corresponding feminines goto, 
cata, cate, chate, chatte. The Teutonic forms re- 
corded are OE. cat, catt, ON. kbtt-r {i—kattud) 
masc., genit. kattar {Bw. koU, Da. hat ) ; also OE, 
catte ?fem., WGer. *hatto (MLG. hatte, MDu. katte, 
kat,.^ Du. to, also Sw. kottd), OHG. chamd (MtIG., 
mod.G. hot&e) fern.; OHG, had also chataro, 
MHG. hatero, hater, mod,G. and Du. hater, fee-cat 


CAT. 

The OTeut. types of these would he^hattuz masc., 
^hattbn- fem., ^hat{a)zon- masc. ; but as no form 
of the word is preserved in Gothic, it is not certain 
that it goes back to the OTent. period. It was 
at least WGer. 400-450. It is also in Celtic ; 
OIt. cat mRsc., Gael, cat com., Welsh and Cornish 
catk f., Breton haz, Vannes hacL m. Also in Sla- 
vonic, with type hot - : OSlav. hop ha t, Biilg. 
hotha, Slovenish hot m., Russ, hot m., kotchkd, 
koskka f., Pol. hot {koezur m.), Boh. hot m., kotha 
i., Sorabian kotka', also Li ih. kate', Finnish 
katti. 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not fix the original source. History points to 
Egypt as the earliest home of the domestic cat, and the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter; Martin's 
attribute might Incline us to a Slavonic or Teutonic origin : 
4:75 Martial xiii. 69 Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit 
Umbria cattas. az^o Barzich vi. 21 Itala’) Noctuse et 
hirundines et ayes, similiter et catt® [LXX. koI oi fttAoupoi|i 

I. The animal. 

1 . A well-known camivorous quadruped {Felis 
donzesticus) which has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. 

aSoo Corpus Gloss. 863 Fellus (Jelis), catte. atooo 
Mlpric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 120 Muriceps, uel 7mmo, mu- 
rilegus, catt. c *050 Gloss, ibid. 445 Muriceps, cat. a 1225 
Ancr. R, 416 Ne schulen habben no best, bute kat one. 
tri3oo R. Aiis. 5275 By nighth ais a cat hy seeth. <7x386 
Chaucer Wi/ds Prol. 34S Who so wolde senge thecattes 
skin, Than wol the cat wel dwellen in hire in. ci^zo 
Andrews Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk, (i 863 ) 224 The mouse 
hounter or catte is an onclene beste, & a poyson ennemy to 
all myse. 1556 Chron. Grey Fr. (1852) 88 Item.. was a 
katte hong>'d on the gallos in Cheppe clothed lyke a preste. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 315 The Cat will mew, and Dogge 
will haue his day. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Mouse, 
He watcht me as a Cat does a Mouse. 1752 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 188 ? 12 Purring like a cat. 1^2 A. Fon- 
blanque Engl, under q Admin. <1837) II. 272 The ruffians 
who threw dead dogs and dead cats at the Duke, 

b. The male or he-cat (formerly also hoar-cat, 
ram-cat) is now colloquially called Tozn-cat (see 
Tom) ; formerly and still in north Engl, and Sc. 
Gib-cat (see Gib) ; the female or ske-cat was for- 
merly also doe-cot. 

c *400 Rom. Rose 6207 Gibbe our cat That awaiteth mice 
and rattes to killen. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 22 To 
call Phylyp agayne. Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1506 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 83, I am as Melancholy as a Gyb- 
Cat. 1607-1797 [See Boar-cat]. 1611 Cotgr., Chate, a 
she-cat or doe-cat. 1667 Pepys Diary 29 Nov., Our 
young gibb-cat did leap down our stairs . . at two leaps. 
1749 Coles Eng, Lat. Diet., A gib-cat, mas. 

Life <S* Adih of a Cat iv, Tom the Cat is born of poor but 
honest parents. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Gib cat, a 
northern name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbert. 
179* Huddesford Salmagundi (1793) 141 Cats . . of titles 
obsolete or yet in use, Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. 1795 Wolcott tp. Pindax), Peter's Pensiofz, (flapping 
their dead ram-cats in holy ground. 1839 [see 130.] Tom-cat; 

c. 'Wild Cat, Felis Catus, the only represen- 
tative of the feline genus found native in Great 
Britain ; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some considered a distinct species. 

c 1400 in Cod. Dipl. IV. 236 For hare, and foxe, and wild 
cattes. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 23 The church 
is no wylde cat: it will stande still X847 Carpenter 
Zo0l. % 190 The Wild Cat . . is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of England, the wD<^y 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2 . fig. As a term of contempt for a human being ; 
esp. one who scratches like a cat; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 102 HweSer k® czx. of belle claurede euer 
toward hire. 1601 Shaks. Alts Well m. iii. 295 A pox upon 
him for me, he's more and more ,a Cat. 1607 — Cor, iv. ii, 
34 ’Twas you incenst the rable-Cats. 1763 Mrs. Brooke 
Lady J. Mandeville (1782) II. 72 An old cat.. who is a 
famous proficient in scandal. _ 1778 Johnson in Boswell 
(1887) III. 246 She was a speaking cat, ,1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xii, His mother called me an old cat. 

f b, slang. A prostitute. Obs. 

[X40X Pol. Poems II. 113 Be ware of Cristis curse, and of 
cattis tailis.] 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 468 Wdntonnes. Hay ! 
as ane brydlit cat, I brank. 1670 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Cat, a common Whore. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 
217 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. 

3 . Zool. Extended (usually in pi.) to the members 

of the genus including the lion, tiger, panther, 

leopard, etc. ; the feline animals or cat-kind, cat 
tribe. It enters into the name of some of these, 
as the tiger-cat of South America. 

X607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals^ 
Linxes, or Tygers, had been all of the kinde of Cats. 1796 
STEDivtAN Surinam II. xviii. 31 The tyger-cat is a very 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning; 
1834 M<^Murtrie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 68 Of all the 
Camaria the Cats are the most completely and powerfully 
armed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 430/2 Leopards, the name 
by which the greater spotted cats are known. 

4 . With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals of similar appearance, as 
musk-cod, pole-cat, etc. ; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-cat (Canf), an owl 
(cf. Fr. chcLt-huant ) ; sea-cat, the Wolf-^h. 

1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (.Arb.) 25 In this region are 
fbunde many muske cattes. 1600 Shaks. A . Y . L . wl ii. 70 
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Ciuet is . . the verie vncleanly flmce of a cat, s6o| — 

111. iv, 109 Thou ow'st,.the Cat, no perfume. 16^ 13 . 

Diet Cant Crew s-v. Flutter., An Owl is a Fiymg-Cat. 1859 
Yarrell Brit Fishes (ed. 3) II. 384 The wolf-fish, sea-wo f, 
sea-cat, Scotland. Ibid. 385 The savage Sea-cat is speedily 
rendered incapable of doing further harm. 1870 
Bo/s Arm. 'Rtldg.) 628 The polecat had pounced upon the 
bait . . Between the two [dogs] the cat was Killed. 
h. Short for Catplsh i b. 

1706 Stedmam Surinam II. xviii. 60 The spotted-cat. .this 
fish IS formed not unlike a pike. i848-’6o Bartke^ Diet 
Amer. s.v. Catfish, .is also called by the name of Horned- 
pout. Bull-head, Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 
f 6. Short for Cat-skin, cat’s fur. Ohs. 

s6e6 Sheph. Kakndar xxvii, Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be good and wholesome. 
1677 Hoebes Homer 148 And from him then they took lus 
cap of cat, 

II. Transferred senses. ^ • v 

6 , A movable pent-honse used in early times by 
besiegers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifications, also called cat-house \ cf. Belfry, 
Sow. In OF, chat-chastel (Cotgr.), med.L. cattus. 

(Caxton has barbed cat : otherwise little^ evidence ap- 
pears of its use in Eng., except by modern historians trans- 
lating Lat. cattus or Fr. chat) , 

24S0 [see Barbed-cat]. 1605 [see m 18]. i 833 

Southey Naval Hist. Flng. L 85 Machines which, under 
the names of ‘ Cats ’ and ‘ Sows were used in sieges, i860 
Reade Cloister ^ H. xliii. (D.) A strong pent-house, which 
they called a cat! 1885 C. W. Oman 

moat could be filled, and the cat brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications. /. i.* 

f b, A lofty work used in fortifications and 
sieges; a Cavalier. Obs. a 

i6z8 Wither Brit Rememb. ^.1304 A warlike Fort , A 
new rais’d Mount, or some fire-spit ting Cat. “ 

TERELL Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 5^4 
raised on purpose to plant pnnon om Some call * 

165a Honoria Sf Mam. 1. 11, Of turnpikes, flankers, 

cats, and counter-scarps. 

7 . Naut. Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear of the bow; chiefly “Cat-head, but also 
used for the cat-purchase and the cat-fall (see lo,- 
j6z6 Capt. Smith Accid.Yng. Seamen 12 The g^jcastle 
. .the Cat, Catshead and Cates holes. 1627 — 

Gram. ii. 11 The Cat is also a short peece 
right ouer the Hawse. 1670 Dbyden i- V 

Catt, haul Catt. 1769 Falconer 

is. .a. .strong tackle, or complication of pulhes, <^0 hook and 

T* ' - i82< H. Gascoigne 


weiaht they Av By Sticking-out more Cable they supply- 
x86oH. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 The cat, for lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through the foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block. 1864 S. Ferguson Forging A nchor vi, A shap^Y on® 
he is. and strong, as e’er from cat was cast. 1867 
SailoFs Wd.-bk. 173 When the cat is hooked and cable 
enough* veered and stoppered, the anchor hangs below the 
cat-head. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 31S Cat a projecting jpiece 
of wood or iron to which sheets or halyards are made fast. 

8. Short for Cat-o’-rine-tails. 

1788 Falconbridge Slave Tr. 40 A cat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, made ot a 
rope three inches and a half in circumference, and about 
eighteen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three-or 
more knots upon each branch). 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
SubJ. for Paint Wks. 1812 II. 149 This Cats a cousm- 
gerin^ to the Knout. 1824 Order in Cont^il in Ann. 
Re^, 11824) hiph Any whip, cat, stick, or other s^ like 
instrument. 1^6 A. Fonblanque Life 4 r Lahoup u. (1874) 
210 The Duke’s professional prejudice makes him cling to 
the cat. 

9. A double tripod with six legs, formed by 
three bars joined in the middle and so placed that 
it always rests on three legs, as a cat is said always 
to land on its feet. 

1806 Ann. Reg. 960 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the articles called cats or dogs, upon which things are 
placed before the fire. 1826 Scott m S. Gibson Remm. 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, with a 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
xO..* ‘M'toc ^MTKwwnnn m Ltfe YL 88 There was 


plate pi toasr anu uun-cr, *■ » j.—./ 7/- 

There are also at least a couple of * cats , stands for open 
fireplaces. 

10. A term used in various games. 

a. A small piece of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, etc. ; it is hit at one 
end by the cat-stick,^ and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a side stroke. 

i<qS Floeio, Lippoy a trap or cat, such as cMdren play at, 
itxQZ'j Middleton Worn, beware Worn, i. ii. Prithee, layup 
my cat and cat-stick safe. <21652 Brome New Acad. iv. i. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, oMls.^t 
and catsticks. 1801 Strutt Sports and Past. loi (£4.) ihe 
cat is about six inches in length, and an inch and 
two inches in diameter, and diminished from the middle to 
both ends, in the manner of a double cone. 

b. The game itself ; tip-cat. 

1626 in Windsor 4 * Eton Gaz* {1886) 6 Mar. 4/S 
Catt in the Parke medow, 1653 J. Taylor (Water 
Joum. Wales (1859) 26 The lawful and laudable games oj 
trapp, catt, stool-ball, racket, etc. 1801 Stru^ Sports Sf 
PaH. II. iii. loi. 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 61 He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of cat. 
t e. The cat-stick. Obs. 
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X636 Divine Trag. lately 23 Sundiy youths playing 

at Catt on the Lords day, two of them fell out, and the oue 
hitting the other under the eare with his catt, he therwith 
fell downe for dead. r 

d. The stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson^ 

an allusion to a play called Cat i the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. /- . •> 

e. In names of games i Cat and trap^ Cat t 

the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-and-Dog 3. : 

xSq8 Florio, Gaita orba, a kinde of Christmas game cal ed 
hltmle is the cat 1611 Cotgr., Martinet .the game ^led 
Cat and Trap. 1837-40 H aliburton Clockm.K 1862)442 What 
do you say to a game at. .odd and even, wild cat ancRcoon, 
or somethin’ or another? 1825-79 Jamieson Dict.y Cat tn 
the Hole, a game played by boys. v 

11. ‘ A mess of coarse meal, clay, etc., placed in 
dove-cotes, to allure strangers ’ (Halliwell). More 

fully salt-cat. ^ ^ a c u 

x 64 Worlidge Syst Agric. ix. § 2 (1681) 177 A Salt-Cat 
..which makes the Pigeons much affect the place, and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainment, 

III. Phrases. 

12. To turn the cat m the pan : f to reverse 
the order of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what they really 
are ; to turn a thing right about. Obs. _ ^ 

[Origin unknown : the suggestion that cat was originally 
Cate does not agree with the history of that word.] 

1532 Use Dice Play (1850) 18 These vile cheaters turned 
the cat in the pan, giving to divers yile, patching thefts, an 
honest & goodly title, calling it by the name of a law. 

<. i536-4o/’f&-r. T. 692 in Thynne Ammadv.^TAp a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘ turnyng the cate in the pane . 
IS 43 Becon Invect agsf. Swearing Wks. (1843) 353 God 
sSh. ‘ Cry. cease not’, but they turn cat in the pan, and 
say, ‘ Cease, cry not 157* Huloet (L.) A subtile turning 
the catte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 
purpose. *576 Newton tr. Lemnies Complex. (1633) 208 
Turning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-du-mame. 1619 
H. Hutton Follie's Anat 31 I’l, with the proverbe, Tume 
the cat V th’ band, 

b. To change one’s position, change sides, from 
motives of interest, etc. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif vii. 91 How do they 
shriuke? yea, how fouly do they . . turne cat in pan, and 
become themselves persecuters of other? 1^5 Crowne 
City Polit II. i, Come, Sirrah, you are a Viliam, have 
turn’d Cat-in-pan, and are a Tory, a 1720 Song, Vzcar of 
Bray, 1 turned the cat in pan once more, And so became a 
Whig, sir. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxv, ‘ 0 , this precious 
Basil will turn cat in pan with any man*. 

13. a. A cat may look at a king : there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a superior, b. Care killed the cat*, care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial cat, nine lives, c. Enough to make a cat 
speak : said of something very extraordinary (fre- 
quently of very good drmk). ^ d. To jerkt shoot, 
whip the cat : to vomit, especially from too much 
driiik. e. To see {watch) which way the cat , 
jumps : i. e. what direction events are taking, f. 

To fight like Mlkennycats: to engage in a mutually 
destructive struggle. To hell the cat. To hang the 
bell about the cafs neck : see Bell v. and sb. To 
let the cat mt of the bag% to disclose a guarded 
secret* see Bag. To gnn lfke a Cheshtre cat (see 
N. & Q. 1852 V. 402 ). g. Cat and monkey trick 
(cf. Cat’s-paw). 

a. 1562 J. Heywood Prav. 4r Epigr. <1867) 57 A cat maie 
looke on a king, ye know. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(x6oo) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 1730-6 Bailey 

A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons. 

b. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epi^. (186^ 162 A woman 
hath nyne lyues like a cat. I 59 ® shaks. Rom, 4* in. 
i. 81 Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine 
Hues. 1599 — ' Much Ado v. i. 133 Though care kil d a c^, 
thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 1682 N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin iv. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat I 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. (1862) 331 He had, as they 
say, as many Lives as a Cat. x886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 322/a 

That Arab cat-o’-nine-lives, Osman Digna. 

C. [1600 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 86 Here is that which will 


g. 1856' Olmsted Slave States 494 So successfully was 
tins cat-and-monkey trick performed. 

14, To draw through the water with a cat, also 
to whip the cat : to practise a practical joke, thus 
described by Grose : 

‘ A trick often practised on ignorant country fellows, by 
laying a wager with them that they may be pulled through 
a pond by a cat ; the bet being made, a rope is fastened* 
round the waist of the person to be catted, and the end 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a pack-thread, and three or four sturdy fellows are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat ; these on a si^ial given, 
seize the end of the cord, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water.’ , 

1614 B. Jonson Barthol. Fair i. iv. (N.), 1 11 be drawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at borne. 1682 
in Land. Gaz. No, 1725/3 We hope, sir, that this Nation 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 
by the very same Cat. 1690 B. E. Diet. Canting Crew, 
Catting, drawing a Fellow through a Pond with a Cat. 
178s Grose Diet. Vulgar T. Cat^Mpping. 
Halliwell s. v. W/iip-the-Cat. 1876 Times 13 Aug., 
Drawing a cat through the Lea [Trial for manslaughter at 
Central CriminM Court 10 Aug. 1876]. a888 N. 4 * Q* Ber. 
vH. V. 31a . , 

15. In many other proverbs and phrases, 

£X45o Henryson Mor. Fab, 65 It is ane olde Dog . . diat 
thou begyles, Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat. 
exS3o Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 66 Wysdome is 
greate if the cat neuer touched mylke. a XS35 More Wks. 
241 (R.) It was alway that y® cat winked whan her eye was 
oute, 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 47 The catte 
fyshe eate, but she wyl not her feete wette, 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prm. < 5 - Epigr. (1S67) 10 When all candels be out, all 
cats be grey. 1577 Holinshed Chron. II. 731 1 he Eng- 
lishmen in those daies were cats not to be caught without 
mittens. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. li. 109 If the Cat will 
after kinde, so be sure will Rosalinde. 1652 Culpepper 
Astral. Judgem. Disfi&S^) 1x4 The disease will stay An 
one state as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 3^665 
Pepys Diary 14 Aug., The king shall not be able to whip a 
cat but I mean to be at the tayle of it. Motteux- 

Rabelais V. vii, As analogous as Chalk and Cheesy or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel ! Smollett Humph. CLll. 

8 June, At London, lam pent up in frowzy l^gmp, where 
there is not room enough to swing a cat. 1887 r alt Mall 
G. 17 Oct. 2/2 They play a cat-and-mouse game with hm 
for some time. 

XV, Attrib. and Comb. 

16. attrib. Of or pertaining; to cats; cat- like.. 
(Often Hyphened, as in next.) 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Of Ane Blak moir 8 Quhon hir schort 
catt noiss vp skippis. 1720 Stovls Surv. i,ed. Strype '1754) 
I. 1. xvi, 84/x One lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat Lions in the said lower. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Htst. 
(X776) III. 249 Animals of the cat kind. 1839-47 ToddCj^A 
Anat. 4- Phys. III. 302/t In the . . cat-tribe, there is a cse- 
cum, though it is simple and short 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. I, viii, Mouldy little plantation or cat-preserve. xMi 
Mivart Cat 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 
cats, perfectly understand the cat-mind. 

17, (general comb. : a. attributive, ^ cat-holt 

daitd, -scratch, -show, -speech ; b. objective, as cat- 
catcher, -hauling, -killer \ c. pamsynthetic, as cat- 
eyed, -faced, -footed; also adv. 

1592 G. Harvey 8 Instead of thunderboltes 
shooteth nothing but dogboites or ^catboltes. X799 Southey 
Nojidescr. v. Rare music I I would rather hear ""^t-imurt- 
ship Under my bed-room window in the night 1613 
LANDS Four Knaves i(x 843 ) 42 Night-Raven, and such 
eyed Fowle. <2x700 Dryden Lucretius iv. (R.) If cat-ey d, 
then a Pallas is their love. x8x6 ‘Quiz* GrW Master 
VIII. 2X2 Some *cat-fac’d General. xS9^ E. GiLPm/<ltz^, 
(1878) 52 *C;at-footed for slie pace, and without sound. 1S47 
Tennyson Princ, l 103 , 1 stole. .Cat-footed thro' the town,. 


c. IIOOO OHAKS. J-emy. ii. w. « n-rr ttt 

riue language to you cat.] 1719 D Urfey PtllsUl. 273 
Old Liquor able to m^e a Cat speak. X839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xii, It’s enough to make a Tom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head. 

d. 1609 Armin Maids of More-cl. (1880) 70 He baste their 
bellies and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat wth our 
three whippes. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Broad Cormor. 
T(^s. ni. sA You may not say hee s drunke . . For though he 
be as drunke as any rat He hath but catcht a fox, or whipt 
the Cat. 1830 Marryat Kinfs Own xxxu, I m cursedly 

tio shoot the cat. ^ . 

©. 1827 Scott in Croker Pap. (1884) I. xi, 319 Had I time, 
I believe I would come to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 289 He . . understood 
so well which side Ms bread was buttered, and which way 
the cat jumped. X885 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 1/2 The Op- 
position is as much devoted to the cult of the jumping cat 
as are the Liberals. , .... 

f, 1770-1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 91 fD.) Lo 1 l^e a 
Cheshire cat our court will grin. 1855 Thackeray New- 
comes xxiv. (D.b Mr. Newcome says. .‘That woman gnns 
like a Cheshire cat ** 


bare shoulders, and lorcimy araggea aj me mu uuvv« 
back . . of the prostrate slave. x88o A tlantic Monthly June 
737 It is merely a *cat-scratch. 1883 E. M. Baton Dtct. 
Boston, Mass. 304 ^Cat-shows, dog-^hows. 1789 Wm-corr 
(P. Pindar) SubJ. for Paint. Wks. 18x2 II. 187 As if wth know- 
ledge of *Cat-speech endued, a 184S Hood Irish Schoolm. 
xvi. (1871) 191 CUmbeth, *catwise, on some London roof, 

18, Special comb. : cat-and-clay straw, 

and clay worked together into pretty large rolls 
and laid between the wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls ; cat-back, Naut. (see cat-rope) ; cat- 
beam {Naut.), the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in a ship (see Beak-head 3 and Cat-head i); 
cat-blasb. {diall) = Cat-laf ; cat-block {Naut.), 
a two- or three-fold block forming part of the 
cat-tadde; cat -brain {dial.), a soil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat -brier, 
an American name for Smilax {Treas. Botl)% cat- 
chop, a plant, Mesemhrycmthemumfelinum% cat- 
ooHops (if/i?/.), cat’s-meat ; cat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; oat-face {U.Sl), a mark in lumber-wood 
(see quot.) ; cat-fall {NauL), in the cat-tadde, 
the rope between the cat-blodc and the sheaves in 
the cat-head ; cat-, eat’s-gold (Ger. katzengold, 
Sw. kattguld), a yellowish variety of mica (cf. Cat- 
silvee) ; 'feat-harrow (ik.), a nursery game, 
played by pulling crossing loops of thread, cat- 
saw ; cat-haw {dial.), the fruit of the hawthorn ; 
cat-hook {Naut.), the hook on the cat-block by 
which it is connected with the anchor when the 
latter is to be catted; cat-house (see 6 above) j 
cat-ice, cat’s ice, thin ice of a milky white ap-r 
pearance in shadow places, from under which the 
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water lias receded ; cat-in-clover, BirdVfoot Tre- 
foil, Lotus corniculatus\ cat -keys, cat’s -keys, 
cats and keys {^dial.\ the fruit of the ash-tree, 
culver-keys ; cat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on 
the sloping roofs of houses ; t cat-leap (see quot.) ; 
also ihe distance a cat leaps ; cat-mallison (see 
quots.) ; cat-nap, a short nap while sitting ; cat- 
owl, a North American species of owl; feat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see Cat-call i) ; cat-purchase 
{Naut^) cat-tackle \ cat-rope {Naut.), f («.) =* 
cat-fall \ Xbl) /a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about; also cat-hack-rope'* (Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bL); cat-salt, ‘a beautifully granulated kind of 
common salt . . formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine’ (Chambers Cycl, Supp,); cat-saw *== cat- 
harrow ; cat-scaup, -scalp {dial.\ an ironstone 
nodule (see Cat-head 2) ; cat-sleep — cat-nap ; 
t eat-sloe, the Wild Sloe ; cat-squirrel, ial) the 
common squirrel (dial) , ip.) the grey American 
squirrel ; cat-steps, * the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable ’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps ; cat-stopper (Naut), the cat-head stopper 
(see Cat-head i) ; f c^'t-suceory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-tackle {JSlaut), the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cat-head (see Cat-head i) ; cat- 
thyme, a species of Teucrium, which causes 
sneezing; cat-trail (iffa:/.), the Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; cat-tree, -wood, 
the Spindle-tree ; cat-whin idiall)^ a name of va- 
rious plants as Dog-rose, Burnet-rose, etc. ; f 
wort s= Catmint ; t oat-wralling : see Cateb- 
WAULiNG. Also Cat-and-Dog, Cat-oall, etc. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jml. (1884) 18 [The cottage] was 
built of timber stoops, and what we call ‘‘^cat and clay walls. 
1833 Frasev^s Mag, VIII, 410 The cat-and-clay hovels . . 
given place to neat.. cottages. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
(ed. d) gx *Cat-backs. .are led through leading blocks. 
c 1830 Fudim. Navig. (Weale) 95 *Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head 
Beam. 1877 E. Peacock N-JV. Line. Gloss. <E. D. S.) 
s. V., You call this tea maybe, I call it sore *cat-blash. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) F iij. The *Cat.block is em- 
ployed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head. *840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxiii.68 The cat-block being as much as a 
man could lift. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686)345 The *Cat- 
brain, i. e. a sort of barren clay and stone mixt. 1879 Miss 
ACKSON Shropsh. IVord-bk., Cat-brain^ a rough clayey 
ind of soil full of stone. *875 Emerson Lett. ^ Sec. 
Aims iv. 117 A clump of alders, with *cat-briers. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., *Catcollop, cat’s meat, more particularly 
the inmeats of animals. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 
E ij, *Catdirt-Clay [is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mixed widi joynts that are whiter than the 
Clay Itself. 1794 Sullivan Fiew Nat. II. 153 Cat-dirt, 
channel, &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava. 1879 Lum- 
berman’s Gass. 3 Dec., IrOgs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places .. the cat face or knots. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) Liv, A rope called the *cat-fall.. communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii. 
97 All hands tallied on to the cat-fall. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 175 The cat-fall . .is rove through a sheave 
in the cathead. 17^ tr, Buschinfs Syst. Geogfi. 4a *Cats- 
gold, which is semi-transparent. 1776 Seiferth Gellerfs 
Meted, Chym. 10 Cat-gold . . So the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. 1529 Lyn- 
'DTS.SKY Campiaynt -^0% Thay gan to draw at the ^cat harrow. 
172a Kelly Se. Prov. 329 (Jam.) They draw the Cat Har- 
row ; that is, they thwart one another, 1605 Camden R em. 
(1657) ao6 This ^cat-house answerable to the cattus men- 
tioned by Vegetius, was used in the siege of Bedford castle 
in the time of King Henry the third. 1840 L, Ritchie 
Windsor Cast. 215 The gattus or cat house, the belfry 
and sow . . were covered machines, used to protect soldiers 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. x8% Daily News 
to Nov. 5/7 The worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the *catice in shallows. 1695 Westmacot 
Script. Herb. 180 The Sycomore with us. .leaves an imper- 
fect Fruit, called Pods, or *Cat-keys, 1883 Standard 23 
Feb. 3/6 A ^cat ladder, twelve feet in length [wasl placed 
on the roof, i6it Cotcjr. s.v, Sauli du chat, the 

*cat-leape ; a certaine tricke done by Tumblers, andvaulters 
upon a table set aslope against a wall. xj^3 Will o/Isab, 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ho.) One doughe trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, alys ^Cattmaddeson.^ 1781 J. 
Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) Catmallisons, the 
cupboards round the chimneys in the north, where they pre- 
serve their dried beef and provisions, 1856 KAne Arct. 
Expl. II. iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day . . 
but carefully waking every hour. 1885 N, K Weekly Sun 
13 May 2/7 Catnaps were caught in the chairs as the players 
sat. *854 Thoreau Walden xv, (1886) 271 An unmistakable 
*cat-owl.. with the most harsh and tremendous voice., 
responded. 1694 ^ L'Estrangb clxxvL(i7i4^ 190 

Put them [f. Songsters] out of their Road once, and they 
are Meer ^(lAt-Pipes and Dunces. 1627 Capt. Smith Sece- 
man*s Gram, vi- 28 The *Cat rope is to hale vp the Cat. 
*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy of Landsk. Wks. i. 8i/x. 
*723 Brown in Phil. Tmw. XXXII. 354 The Liquor, .will 
crystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in 
much larger Shoots; and this they call *Cat-Salt, or Salt- 
Cats. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 748 Lymmgton cat-salt 
1728 Woodward Fossils (J.) The nodules , . found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 
them *catscaups. *837 Miss Sedgwick Live ^ let Z* (1876) 
63 Roused from Her "cat-sleep by the unwonted noise. *578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. xlvii. •jux The fruite . - growing upon the 
blacke thome, is called ACatte Slose, and Snakes. 1587 
M, Grove Pelops ^ Hipp. (rSyS) 124 Change . . For grapes 
mostpure his cat sloes sower frute. 1882 Sc. Gossip 
361 The following is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the vicinity of Whitby .. **Catswerrir squirrel. 1833 
Fraser's Mog, VIII. 399 He sought refuge on the top of 


his master’s house, and, sidling up the *cat-steps, disap- 
peared with his prize. 1715 Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 231 Blew *Cat-Succory. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
XV, 40 The *cat-tackle-faU was strung along. <21450 A Iphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 27 Calamentnm magis, ^catwort. Jbid. 125 
Nepta, cat wort. 

19 . Comb, with cafs : a. cat’s-earriage (»S'^.), 
the game of king’s - cushion ; f cat’s - pellet, 

•f* oat*s-play, ? tip-cat or some other game with a 
cat (see 10 above) ; cat’s-ptirr, a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart in certain heart-diseases ; 
cat’s-tooth. (see quot.). Also Cat’s - cradle, 
-EYE, -HAIE, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. 

1609 Manchester Crt. Leei Rec, (1886^ I. 248 A game or 
games vsed in the towneof Manchest*’ called giddye guddye 
or *catts pallett. 1648 Brit. Bellman in Harl. Misc. VII, 
625 (D.) Who beats the boys from cat’s-pellet and stool-ball ? 
1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev, (1708) 179 They had been 
either at *Cats-play, or Cuffs. 1776 Woulfe in Phil. Tratis. 
LXVI, 620 *Cat’s tooth, white lead ore, from Ireland. 

b. esp. in plant-names : eat’s-claw, {a.) Common 
Kidney- Vetch, Anthyllis vuhieraria ; ipl) « Cat- 
in-clover ii%y, cat’s-ear, (^r.) the book-name of the 
genus Jfypochferis ; p.) Mountain Everlasting, An- 
iennaria dioica ; f cat’s-grass ; cat’s-milk, a 
species of spurge, Sun-spurge, Euphorbia helio- 
scopia ; f cat’s-spear. Reed-mace, Typha laiifolia. 
Also Cat’s-eye, -foot, -tail, etc. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 204 *Cat’s claws. This little 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Week Lizard 310 Hippockseris maculata. Spotted *Cat’s- | 
ear. c 1450 A Ip hi ta (Anecd. Oxon. ) 38 Centinodiiim, swy ne- 
grece uel *cattesgres. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL V. 5 
Sun Spurge . . Country people call it . . *Cat’s milk . . it is 
a troublesome weed. 

tCat, sb."^ Also catt. Obs. exc. in Comb. [Origin- 
ally, the same word as prec. ; Du Cange has catta 
'navis species’, aS&ogatus of date c 1 175 ; OF. chaz, 
chat, catz (see Jal, and Godef.); but the relation 
between these and the Eng. word, and the reason 
of the name, do not appear.] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-east coast of 
England ; see Falconer’s description (quot 1769). 

1699 in Did. Nat. Biogr. VIII. 305/1, I was made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admiralty for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masts. 1747 (Dec. 4) J. Gambier to 
Secretai^ A dm’ Ity (MS.) Drove a new catt of near 500 tons 
on the Barrough Sand. *759 Adm. Saunders in Naval 
Chron. XI 11 . 439 Two Cats, armed and loaded with pro- 
visions. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cat, a ship 
employed in the Coal trade, formed from the Norwegian 
model. It is distinguished by a narrow stem, projecting 
quarters, a deep waist, and by having no . .figure[head]. 
These vessels are generally built remarkably strong, and 
cany from four to six hundred tons, Chatte, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 1704 
Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of Europe, with three masts and a bow- 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship ; having, however, 
pole-masts and no top-gallant sails, czSas J. Dugdale New 
Brit. Trav. iv. 303 Certain vessels, called Ipswich Cats of 
lame tonnage . . formerly employed in the coal-trade here. 

(The name is unknown to the oldest of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newcastle faged 82), and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the latter, however, remem- 
bers to have heard as a hoy the joke * Do you know when 
the mouse caught the cat? * (the Mouse being a sand-bank 
in the Thames) ; and several remember the expression cat- 
built in the early part of the century. The last * cat-built ’ 
ship is said to have been lost more than 30 years ago.) 

Heuce (perh.) cat-boat, a kind 01 sailing-boat 
having the mast placed veiy forward and rigged 
with one sail ; cat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water ; 
so cat-rigged adj. ; cat-built (see above), 

1867 F. Ludlow Little Bro. 96 The cat-rig boat, .carries 
a main-sail only and is a favourite on the Shrewsbury river. 
x'S&y Harper's Mag. Aug, 444/2 Victories of which cat- 
boats might be ashamed. 1^5 Sat. Rev. 3 Jan. ii/i Open 
boats of one jib and mainsail and cat varieties. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 10 Sept, 2/5 A couple of trim-looking catboats . . 
were dropped astern at a great rate ..The catboatman is 
ambitious. 

Cat (kaet), v. [f. Cat 

1 . Naut. (trans.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it’s ring, and thereby pull 
it up close to the cat-head. 1833 M, Scott Tom CHngle Xi. 
(1859) 80 Lend a hand to cat the anchor. 1882 Nares 
mansh^ (ed. 6) 203 The cable, .will, .clear itself in catting. 

b. To cat aw fish : to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head and secure it to the ship’s side. 

*808 Regul. Service at Sea v. iv. § 25 Never, .to give her 
head-wayunlill the anchors are catted andfished. 1881 W.C. 
ll.mm^i.SmloPsSweeth. 1 . iii. 59 Everything was now snug 
forward, the anchor catted and fished, and the decks clear. 

2 . To'dmw through a water with a cat*; see 
Cat 14. 

8. To flog with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1865 Spectator 18 Noy. X271/1 Thirty of them were lashed 
to a gun, and catted with fifty lashes each, 

4 :. dial, and colloq. To Vomit. See To shoot the 
cat (Cat sb.'^ 13 d). 

Hence Cartted ppl. a. ; Cartting vbl sb. 

Cata* (kata-), eat-, eath-* [Gr. Kara-, mr-, 
m$-f a preposition used in comp, with the senses a. 


down (locally) ; b. down (of diminution, reduction, 
consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘ up ’ ; e. 
implying disparagement or abuse («ww-); d. 
inferior, subsidiary ; e. down upon, against (as 
blows fall) ; f. against and reflected back, hence, 
answering to, according to, alongside of, each to 
each ; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; b. hence, like Eng. be-, making a verb 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which cata- enters ; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made in 
Greek, others follow or extend Greek analogies.] 
Gataba’llitive, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. uara^ak- 
Ketv to cast down.] Tending to throw down. 

1815 T. Peacock Headlong Hall. 79 A machine containing 
a peculiar catabalHtive quality, 
t Cataba’ptist. Obs. [ad.. Qr. Kara^armarris 
'coined by Gregory Nazianzen as opp. to Bair- 
TLcrrijs ’ (L. and S.) ; f. uard down + Bairriariis one 
who dips, baptizer.] 

' One that abuseth or depraveth, or is an adversary 
to the sacrament of Baptism’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). A nickname of ifl-i/th c. for any one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

x56i T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which denie that we be rightly baptised, because 
we were baptised by wicked men and idolaters in the Popish 
Kingdome. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc,^ n. vii, 128 The receiv- 
ing of Infants to holy Baptisme is a matter of so high 
consequence, that we justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
heresie, for denying it. 1642 Featly Dippers Dipt 23 
(R.) They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 
the preposition /cara and fianrc^bi, signifying an abuser or 
prophaner of baptism. 1725 tr. Dupms Eccl. Hist. I. vi. iL 
227 The Anabaptists, whom he calls Catabaptists. 1864 
Mem. W. Bull ii. (1865) 27 He was a Catabaptist, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only 
to Jews and Pagans. 

So J- Cataba'ptism ; d* Oata'baptl*stical a. ; 
t Cataba-ptistry [cf. Anabaptistry], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. 

^ 1S74 Whitgift Def. Answ. 111. Wks. 1851 1 . 368 Neither 
is this any title of ‘ catabaptistry 1655 J, Goodwin {title}, 
Cata-Baptism ; or new Baptism waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away. 1661 Gauden Consid. 12 The Liturgy, .vindi- 
cates the . , Catholick use of Infant Bap tiara against the 
Anabapti.stical novelty and Catabaptistical perverseness. 

II Catabasion Gbse-zipn). [Gr. Kara^daiov.'] A 
place for relics under the altar of a Greek church. 
1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. (Also in mod. Diets.) 
Catabatic (-bsertik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. Kara 0 a- 
rmbs affording an easy descent, f. Kara^alveiv to go 
down.] 'Descending or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its termination * {Syd.Soc. Lex. 1881). 

11 Catabiba*zon. Astro! Obs. [Gr. uara^i* 
^a^ 6 v bringing down, lowering.] (See quot.) 

1696 in Phillips. 1721-1800 in Bailey, 1751 Chambers 
Cycl., Catahibazon, in Astronomy, the moon's descending 
node ; called also Dragon's Tail. 

Catacathartic ; see Catocathartio. 
t Cataeartbolic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cata- 
in sense of perversion.] Catholic by a perversion 
of the name. 

1608 Bp. King Serm, 25 Let. .Catholique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be a prouerbe. 

Catacaustic (ksetakg'stik), a. and sh. [mod. 
f. Gr. Kara- back, again (as in catoptrics) + xava- 
TtK-Ss Caustic. So F. catacaustiquel\ Catacaustic 
(curve) ; a Caustic curve formed by reflexion. 

1708 Kersey, Catacaustick Curve, 1721 Bailey, Cata- 
cazisticks, causticks by Reflection. 1751 Chambers Cyc! 
s. v. Caustic, Every curve has its twofold caustic : accord- 
ingly, caustics are divided intocatacaustics and diacaustics, 
in G. Gregory DzkA Arts. 

Catachese, -ise, var. of Catechhse, -ize. 

II Cataebresis (kaetakrrsis). Also 7 kata-, 
cate-, [a. L. catachresis, a. Gr. Kardxpycns misuse 
(of a word), f. mraxpijaOai to misuse, £ Kard 
with sense of perversion + xPV<sOai to use.] 
Improper use of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it does not properly denote ; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or metaphor. 

*589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 190 marg., Cata- 
chresis or the Figure of abuse. *605 J. Dove Confut. 
Atheism 81 *1110 three famous Lakes, .which are commonly 
by the figure catachresis called seas. *662 Fuller Wor- 
thies in. 185 The general Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a good blow, good piece, etc.). 1810 Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 3) III. 221 The proverb is current by a misuse, or a 
catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools. 

Catacbrestic (ksetakre'stik, -f-stik), a. [ad. 
Gr. KaraxprjariKbs misused, misapplied : see prec.] 
Of the nature of catachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 
applied, wrested from its proper meaning. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Catachrestical, Caiachrestique, 
abusive, as when one word is improperly put for another. 
172S J. Reynolds View ^ Death x. Go Doating, fond 
Philosophy, With all thy CJatachrestic Names. *8i8 Hal- 
LAM Mid. Ages (1872) III. 238 The phrase is, so to say, 
catachrestic, not used in a proper sense. 

Catacbre*stical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Having to do with catachresis ; also »= prec. 


CATACHKESTICALLY. 
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x6o9 Bp. Barlow Nameless Cath. 156 This.. Mis- 

begotten Catachresticall companion. 1651 Baxter Inf, 
Bapt, 88 An abusive Catechresticall sence. 1695 HuMFpv 
Mediocria 35 Justification fro7n a law, and not by it, is a 
Catechrestical speech. 1884 C. A. Briggs Bibl. Study 355 
Hyperboles, analogies, and loose catachrestical expressions. 

Cataclire'sticallyj adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
la a catachrestic manner ; by improper use of 
language or terms. 

<;x6qo Tipton iv. iii. 67. 1603 Sir C. Heydon ynd, 
Asirol, xviii. 375 He would catachrestically, or improperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr, iv. li. (.1852) 49 The churches (as they were 
catechrestically called^. J. H. Newman 274 And 
(to speak catachrestically ) they are most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .most prepared to leave it. 

CataclltllOSliail (kxtakjj^nnian), a, [f. Gr. 
Ko.rax^^'^^os subterranean, f. /forti down, under + 
yQovios of the ground, f. ground + -ian.] 

Subterranean. 

1888 Rhys Hibberi Led, 131 Pluto., was always., a 
chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So OataoMlaoiiic a, 

1884 Atkenseum 8 Mar. 314/3 In theTakashima coal-mine 
..an underground, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 

Cataclasm (kae'tMaez’m). [ad. Gr. Ararci- 
ArXacT/ta breakage, f. Kara-nKav to break down, 
break off.] A break or disruption. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 201 The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Doctor cxxiii. (1862) 304 
The history of the human race is but a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe which it inhabits. 1870 Bowen 
Logic ix, 30X To suppose that there was any Cataclasra, any 
violent disruption of what is the usual course of nature. 
Hence Cataclas'mic a, 

s888 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccles. 37 Something 
abrupt, violent, cataclasmic. 

Caitaclysm (kaetakliz’m). Also 7 -clisme. 
[a. F. catadys7ne (i6th c. in Littre), ad. Gr. /cara- 
Mvor/ids deluge (also fig,\ f. /caTa-zcAufeit' to deluge, 
f. Kara down •+ KXv^-fiv to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and general flood of water, a deluge ; 
€sp. the Noachian deluge, the Flood. 

In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various phenomena; hence used va^ely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conditions. 

1637 Heywood Roy. Ship 3 More soules. .then perisht in 
the first Vniversall Cataclisme. x66o R. Coke Power ^ 
SubJ. 91 Mankind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them, 1833 Lyell Prtnc, 
GeoL III. 101 For the proofs of these general cataclysms 
we have searched in vain. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cont, II, ii. $2 The accumulated waters, .will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force of a cataclysm. 1879 tr. Haec- 
keTs EvoL Man I. iv. 77 The hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes. 

2. Jig , ; esp. a political or social upheaval whicri 
sweeps away the old order of things. 

1633 True Trojans n. i in Hazl. Dodsiey'KTl. 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood. 1633 T. Adams Exp, 

2 Peter ii. 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. *861 Sat, Rev. 20 July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. i88a 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck, Eng. II. 108 In the general up- 
heaval of doctrine, - during the Reformation cataclysm. 

CSataclyssnal (ksetakli'zmal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL : (f. abysmal.\ == Cataclysmic. 

i8S7 Page Adi). Text-bk. Geol. xviii. (1876) 337 It is never 
cataclysmal save over the most partial and isolated tracts. 
X862 D, Wilson Preh. Man itS6^) I. iii. 50, 1 could detect 
nothing., indicating cataclysmal action. , . 

fg. 188a Q. Rev. July 273 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting for . . It is a cataclysmal catas- 
trophe. i88s Spectator 19 Dec. 1693 [He] is too old to stand 
the shock of such a cataclysmal enlightenment. 

Cataclysmatist (kaitaklrzmatist). rare-K 
[f. Gr. KaTa/cKvfffMf -fiur os (taken as — KaraKXvffpos 
Cataclysm) + -ist.] = Cataclysmist. 

i8ss Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. § 645 It is mpifest, say 
the cataclysmatists, that though the two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc. 

So Cataclysma'tio a. = Cataclysmal. 

1883 Merivale White Pilgr,, Hackef Fast dying out are 
man’s later appearances, Cataclysmatic geologies gone. 

Cataclysmic (ksetakli'zmik), a* [f. Cata- 
clysm + -10, Cf. F. caiaclysmique^ Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

i8si Kingsley Yeast Epil., What if the method whereon 
things have proceeded since the Creation were, .a cataclys- 
mic method f 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. ss^The old geolo- 
gists regarded these changes, .as sudden and catwmmic. 

Cataclysmist (ksetakli-zmist). [f. Cata- 

CLYSM + -IST.] One who adopts the hypothesis 01 

cataclysms in Geology ; a ‘ catastrophist*. 

iBBy A thenaeum 24. Sept. 410/3 In 1865^ the battle of the 

* Uniformitarians’ and ‘ Cataclysmists , Sub-aerialists and 

* Marinists V was still raging. 

Cataclystic, «• rare-\ [f. Gr. type Wa*At>- 

CTiic-oSf f. KCLTafcXv^eiv (see above).] Cataclysmic. 
1864 Reader No. 88. 298/2 The cataclystic geology. 
Catacomb (kae’tak^^m). [y.. F.catacomife,&a. 
It. catacomba (-Pr. caihacumha,%^. catacumha) 
:-late L. Catacumbas, a name of which even the 
original application is uncertain : see below.] 

1. A subterranean place for the burial of the 
dead, consisting of galleries or passages with re- 
cesses excavated in their sides for tombs. 


a. Representing the Latin catacumbas {catecum^ } 
pas\ or (?) ad catacumbas, used as early as the 
5th c. in connexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or near which the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited : this is the only sense in 
which the word occurs in English before the 1 7th c. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 193 Eal folc Romwara befeng ba licho- 
man on haere stowe Catacumbe J?y wege )?e hate Appia. 
1483 (Paxton Gold. Leg. 119/1 Whan thou hast wasshed it 
[ray body] thou shall burye it at Cathacombes by the ap- 
postlis. Ibid. 205/2 The grekes . . threwe ,the bodyes [of 
the two apostles] in a pitte at catacumbas. 1636 Abp. 
W’lLLiAMS Holy Table (1637) 220 The famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrell composition, half Greek, 
half Latin, and signifying as much as near the Tombs), a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1756-7 tr. Key s^ 
ler's Trav. (1760) II. 207 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down into the Roman catacombs. 2854 Gdl. Wiseman 
Fabiola ii. ii. The cemetery of St. Sebastian [among] other 
names had that of Ad Catacumbas l th^ m&2xmz this 
word is completely unknown. 1870 W. B. Marriott Test. 
Catacombs i Catacombs— this name properly applies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St, Sebastian. 

b. In later times applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovered in 1578). In 
the singular applied to a single crypt or gallery. 

x66a J. Baroraxts. Pope Alex. VII {xZCj) 121 Ten miles, 
almost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow caves, streets, rooms, cnappells, finely 
painted, etc., which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombs. 1683-4 Robinson in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 479 
Those Quanies became Catacombes, 2709 Steele Tailer 
No. 129 F 7 There has lately been found an Humane Tooth 
in a Catecomb [at Rome]. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. C^. 

I. IV. 395 It was.. after the discovery of the Catacombs. 
1842 W. Spalding Italy It. I si. II. 35 Sextus, bifb^) of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs. 1870 W. B. Mar- 
riott ititle\ Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art, 1876 E. Venables in Did. 
Chr. Antiq. 3x3/2 The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution (. .though not to the extent ij^opmarly 
credited). Ibid. 314/1 At the entrance of the Jewish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

C. Extended to similar works elsewhere, as at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, etc. 

1705 Berkeley Cave of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. ^8 
Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
27x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlvil 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Egyptian catacombs. 273a Lediard 
Setkos II. IX. 327 Bury the king’s corpse in the catacombs 
of Utica. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 271 Under the 
mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. x8^8 
R. Vaughan Ess. Rem. I. 5 The Necropolis, with its 
Catacombs. 286a Stanley yew. Ch. (1877) I. xv. 290. 

2. In a wider sense, ai>plied to any subterranean 
receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Paris, which are worked-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also Jig. place of entombment of former 
races of animals, etc. 

2836 Penny Cycl. VI. 350/2 The catacombs of Paris could 
not be called catacombs with anypropriety until very recent 
times, when, by a decree of the French government, all the 
churchyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterran^n quarries, 
where they are now arranged in a manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (2879) 80 This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

3. transj. A place arranged with crypts and re- 
cesses, like the catacombs. 

2884 HarpePs Mag. Nov, 828/1 These are, indeed, cata- 
combs of books, with lettered avenues. 

b. Spec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 
for storing wine. 

1795 Edin. Adz<ert, 2 Jan. 2/1 One half of the sunk flat 
or cellars, neatly laid out and furnished with catacombs. 
2816 Scott Old Mart, ix, He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb. 

[Note. — ^The name regularly applied to the Roman cata- 
combs during the first four centuries, when they were in use, 
as well as during the succeeding four or five centuries, while 
they were still objects of attention and care, was coemeterium. 
Catacumbas, catecumbas, appears in the 4th (?), 5th, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Coemeterium Catacumbas, or shortly Cata^ 
cumbas. In other cases Catacumbas appears to be used, as 
name of the locality, or perhaps of the part of the Appian 
Way, in which this cemetery lay. The earliest instances are : 

rtf4oo Inscr, in OrelU 4575 Comparaui, .uiuus in pita- 
cum[b]as a[d] lumenarem a [f]ossore . . 422 [or ? 354] 

MaHyroUgy (Bucher ad Canon. Pasch. 237) Ddosiizo 
mariyrum. .Decimo tertio Kalendas Februarij, Fabiani m 
Callisti et Sebastiani in Catacumbas. . . Tertio Kalendas 
lulij, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense. a 600 (List of 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia. <x6oo Greg. Magn. Epist. iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
Inlocoqui didtur catacumbas collocata sunt. <2700 Inu 
peria Cesarttm (Eccard Corp. Hist. Med. Mv. I. 31) Maxen- 
tius [a.d. 311] Termas in Palatio fecit et Circum in Cate- 
cumpas. ^705 Bmda De Sex AEt. Mund, ad ann, 43^7 
Damasus. .fecit basilicatn. .aliam in catacumbas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta apostolorum Petri ^et Pauli, a 900 
Anastasius Hcuiriemi. § 343 In loco qui appellatur cata- 
cumbas ubi corpus bead Sebastiani martyris cum aius 
q^uiescit. a 2300 De Mtrabil. Roinse, Coemetena Calisti 
juxta Catacumbas. , 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the name originally belonged to the cemetery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 
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Some of the other cemeteries were named from their 
locality, e.g. Ostiense, Ad Septem Columbas, Ad Duos 
Lauros (names of taverns), but most from a personal name 
&%Calistz, DomiUllm,Cyriacse. Th&woxA catacumbaswm 
in later times treated as an acc. pi, with nom. sing, cata^ 
cumba', but in earlier use it appears to be invariable. To 
account for this, some have surmised that the fuU name was 
Ad Catacumbas, others that it was itself a Greek phrase 
Kara xvjtxjSav- The recorded meanings of Gr. kuV^i? are ‘ the 
hollow of a vessel, a drinking vessel, cup, or bowl (whence 
a possibility that Kara, fcvjx^as was the name of a tavern) j a 
boat, L, cymba', a knapsack, wallet’. But the question 
how a Greek phrase was likely to become the name of 
something near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifestly futile ; still more profitless are 
conjectures that the word might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Latin, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, which may be seen in works or articles treating of the 
Catacombs. There appear to be no examples of the appli- 
cation of the word to the other Roman subterranean ceme- 
teries in ancient times, though catacumba m ^ax&nt\y 
used by Joannes Diaconus (9th c.) of those of Naples: see 
Du Cange. But the actual extension of the name belongs 
to modern times, since the discovery of (Subterranean Rome ,| 
Cataeombisli (ksetakJumif), a. nonce-wd. 
Savouring of the catacombs. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 242 The smell . . is dull, dead,— 
almost catacombish. 

CatacoroUa (kaeJtakiJrp-la). Bot. ^ [f. Cata- 
+ Coboll A.] ‘ An additional corolla, either inside 
or outside the natural one ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Catacoustics (kaetakau-stiks). [mod. f. 
Cata- in sense ‘ against and back from ’ + Acous- 
tics. In F. cafacoustique. Cf. Catopteics.] 

1. A name for the science of reflected sounds. 

2683 Phil. Trans. XIV, 473 Hearing may be divided into 

Direct, Refracted, and Reflex’d, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Cata- 
cousticks. 2722 in Bailey. 2752 in Chambers Cycl. In all 
mod. Diets. 

2. (See quot.) . 

2803 Rees Cycl., Catacoustics 2x0 Icoutes or 

from distance to distance in front of the glacis of a fortified 
place. r/- t .. 

Catacnm'bal (k0etak2?*mbal), a. rare. [f. late 
L. catacumba (see Catacomb) + -AL,] Of or re- 
sembling a catacomb. 

2865 Littledale North Side Altar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches, .{a) the Catacumbal form, (b) the Basilican, 

CatadULoptric (kse:taidaii^‘ptrik), a. [f. 
Cata- in Catoptkio + Diopteic. Cf. F. catadt- 
cptrzquei} Pertaining to or involving both the 
reflexion and the refraction of light. 

2723 Hadley in Phil. Trans, {title), An Account of the 
Catadioptric or Reflecting Telescope, made by him. 2759 
Gentl. Mag. 72 Mr. Dollond’s new catadioptric Micrometen 
2866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric apparatus, m which 
lenses are combined with totally reflecting prisms. 

So CataOio-ptrics, the science of catadioptnc 
phenomena. 

2755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 30 A.. work on Catadioptncs, 
which he began about the year 1723. 

Catadioftrical, a. =pTeo. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4004 An Accompt of a NewC^adi- 
optrical Telescope invented by Mr, Newton. xe^S Ibzd. XIX. 
215 Catoptrical or Dioptrical or Cata- dioptrical Machines. 
2832 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 86 The apparatus, .may be 
called the catadioptrical phantasmagoria, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadrome (kse*tadr^«im). [ad. Gr. «:aTd- 
bpofjtos (L. catadromus) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f. dp6fios race, course.] 
tl. A course or lists for tilting, Obs,"^^ 

2623 CocKERAM, Catadrome, a tilt-yard. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Catadrome, a place where they run with horses, 
for prize; a Tilt-yard. 

2. (See quot.) . 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Catadrome, an engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 2874 Knight Did. Mech., Catadrome. 
OatadromOIXS (katse-dr^mas), a. [f. Gx.Kar&* 
bpopLOi (f. Kard down -l- -5/>o/xoy running) + -ous, 
Cf. Auadeomous.] 

1. Zool. Of fishes : Descending periodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn ; as the Eel. 

2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
may be . . catadromous or such as reside in fresh waters. 

2. Bof. (See quot) . . ; .v. 

2882 J. G. Baker in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde's classifi- 
cation of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous senes 
according as to whether their lowest secondary branches 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pmnse. 

t Ga'tadupe. Ohs. Also 7 “dou-P> 'CLnpa. 
[a. F, cadadozipe, cafadupe, ad. L. catadupa (pi.), 
ad. Gr, /earddovvot (pi.) the cataracts of the Nile, 
f. /card down + Soviros thud, heavy sound of falling, 
doviri-€Lv to sound heavy, fall with a thud. (But 
see Liddell and Scott)] 

1. A cataract or waterfall, orig. those of the Nile. 
2596 Lodge WiTs Miserie (N.) Slen of my science in the 
catadupe of my knowledge, I nourish the crocodile of thy 
conceit. 266a Fuller Worthies iii. 142 In the River Caun 
in this County, there be two Catadupae or Waterfalls. 2682 
Chetham Angler's Yade-m. ii. § i (1689') in At Kilgarran 
upon the Tivy. .is a Catadoup, or very high Cataract. 2708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxiv, The Catadupes of the Nde m 
Ethiopia. 2755 J. Ismay in, Yorksh. N. 4 r Q, I- 206 The 
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CATAEALQUE. 

daflis across the ri ver axe in the nature of Cataracts^ and are 
a sort of catadupcs. 

2. [L. Catadupi^ The dwellers by the 
cataracts of the Nile. 

k6o7 Brewer in. vii (R.) The Egyptian Cata- 

dupes never heard the roaring of the fall of Nilus because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. 

' Catafal<|,ts.0 (kse-tafaelk), catafaTco* Also 
8 -falch, 9 -falc, -falk. [a. , catafalque, ad. 

It. catafalco (which also occurs in English) ; in Pr. 
cadafalcs, cadafaus, OCat. cadafal, 3 p. cadafaiso, 
cadahalso, cadalso, ONF. caafaus ifsx r^g. -/aut), 
OF. chaafaus {faut), chafault, chafauld, whence 
QiW y&scafautf eschafaut, mod.F, khafaud, Idng. 
ScAi’S’OLD ; in medi. variously found as catcfaltuSf 
cadafaldus, cadaffak, cadapallus, cadaphallus, cha- 
fallus. Of unknown derivation; even the orig. 
form is uncertain ; F. pointing to fald- at fait-, 
It. to yh/tr-, Sp. to fals (see Scafipold.) 

The derivation proposed by Piez is entirely discarded 
(see Rommia 1 . 490). M. Paul Meyer thinks the first ele- 
ment may be the Gr. (cara- which was sometimes used in 
med-L. in sense ‘beside', ‘alongside' {Romania IL 80). 

cddafals or chaafaus in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls^ and projecting from them on both sides. 
Thence the besieged commanded assailants beneath'.] 

1 . * A Stage or platform, erected by way of honour 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage * (Littre) ; ‘ a temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, and used in 
funeral ceremonies ’ (Gwilt). 

t64x Evelyn jDiaiy (xByz) 36 In the middle of it was the 
hearse or catafalco of the late Arch-Dutchesse. 1643 — 
Mem. (1857) 1 . 46 In the nave of the church lies the cata- 
falque, or hearse, of Louis XI IL^ X766 Ann. Register 58 
The supposed corpse was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scaffold, erected from the bottom to the top of 
the church and illuminated all over with wax candies. 1760 
PococK Tour Scotl. (1881) 242 A sort of small wooden Cata- 
falch placed over the tomb. 1831 Landor Fra Rupert 
Wks, 1846 II. 579 Never drops one but catafalc and canopy 
Are ready for him. 1834 Genii. Mag. CIV, l 104 A rich 
catafalque was erected in the centre, in which the remains 
of the Marshal were deposited during the service, 

2 . A movable structure of this kind ; a kind of 
open hearse or funeral car. 

1853 Browning Statue ^ Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was ^ut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. t864 Bait^ 
Tel, 16 Sept., The open hearse—one of th.e most cxtraordi- 
liary catafalcoes ever seen upon wheels, 

3 . transf {^humorous.) 

1876 Geo, Euot Ban. Ber, 1. iii, The black and yellow 
catafalque known as * the best bed 
t Cataglo*ttism« Obsr-^ \z..ld*cataghiiisme 
‘akisse or kissing with the tongue * (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr* mrayhSoTTLCFfia, *iafi6s * a lascivious kiss*.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., CaiaftotOsm, a kissing with die 
tongue. Cotgr, ^ 1678 Phillips, Caiaglottism, a thrusting 
out the tongue in kissing, 

t Catagly-pMc. Obs.rare-K [f.Gr.type 
*MarayXv(ptK~6s, f. mTa.-rfKv<pciv to carve otit, 
groove.] Of carving out or incising. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xli. Carv'd in Cataglyphick 
liVork [d ouvrage caiagly^he\. 

Catagxaa'tiC/ tJ?. and sb. Med. [a. F. catag- 
matiqm (Cotgr.), f. Gr, udrayjxa, -aros breakage, 
ffiacture, f. Kar^jidvai to break, shatter.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fractures or their 
medical treatment, 

1684 tr. JSonefs Merc, Compii. vii, 230^ [The stump after 
amputation) being every day covered with dry thread and 
a catagmatic Powder. 16.. Wiseman Surg. (J.), I put on. 
a catagmatick emplaster. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Catagmaiick Medicines, are such as axe used to help to 
consolidate Broken Bones. 1881 in Sgd. Soc. Lex. 

B. quasi-j*^. A medicine havmg the property of 
healing fractures. 

1657 Phys. Diet., CaiagmatickSi, medicines to consolidate, 
or knit together broken bones. 1731 in Chambers O'x/, ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Bo f Oatag'Baa'tioal, a. 

1637 Tomlinson RenotCs Bisf, 123 Of them that apply 
Cat;^matical Plaisters to all diseases. 

t Ca’tagrapll. [ad. Gr. Karaypeup-os 

drawn in outline, t /eara~yp 6 .<peiv to delineate.] 
1636 BLonm Glcssegr., Catagre^h, the first draught or 
delineation of a picture. lyax in Bailey, etc. 

a, Obs. A variant of Cathaian, a 
man of Cathay or China ; 'used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thieving of those 
people ’ (Nares) ; ? a thief, SGOundrel, Wackguard. 

[r377 Eden ^ Willes Hist. Trm, 237 The Cathaian 
kyng is woont to graunt free accesse vnto . . forreiners.] 
*598 Merry W. 11. i, 148, 1 will not heleeue such a 

OLtalan, though the Priest o th' Towne commended him 
for a true man. *601 — Twel. N, tt. iii. So My Lady’s a 
Catayan. 1630 Dekker and^ Ft. Honest Wk. Wks. 1873 
II. 143 He m^e a wild Cataine of forty such i hang him, 
he's an Asse. *640 Davenant Love ^ Hon. FLmg 
him, bold Catalan, he indites finely. 

Cstal(l0, obs. f. Caotle, 

Catalaa (kse-tal«n>, <2:. and .fA 
Of or belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once an independent 
principality, sb, A native of Catalonia ; the 


language of Catalonia, a dialect of Provencal or 
Langue, d’Oc, with affinities towards Spanish, 

*4^ Caxton Ckron. Eng. cclvi. (1482) 334 Pope Calyxte 
the iii was a Catalane. a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1861) 
V. 97 xhe Catalans had risen in rebellion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-furnace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neighbouring districts. 

3:88s Raymond Mining Gloss., Catalan forge, a forge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a loup 
of wrought iron ; a bloomary. 

Cat^ectic (ksetale'ktik), a. Pros. [ad. late 
Li catalectic-us, a. Gr. KaraXijKTLKos leaving off, in- 
complete, f. Kara-Ri^yuv to leave off, stop. Cf. F. 
catahcHquel\ Of a verse: Incomplete in its syl- 
lables ; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

15^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsie (Arb.) 142 The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two .sortes, which 
they called Catalecticke and Acatalecricke . . the catalectik 
or maymed verse, 1883 tr. Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 155 The 
catalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry. 

t Ca'talects, sb, pi. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cata- 
lecta (see below), a. Gr. ^Kar&k^Kra, f. KardKiyeiv 
to reckon in the list of, reckon among. Cf. F. 
catalectes, and Analecta.] In sense of L. catalecta, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 
Vergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

x6io IioLi.K-^in Camden's Brit. (1:637) 10 That grammarian 
whom Virgil in his catalects so tauriteth. Ibid. 46 Joseph 
Scaliger, in his Catalects, hath saved.. certain verses of a 
most learned poet. 

Cataleney, corrupt, of cataletnpsy, Catalepsy. 
Catalepsy (kse'talepsi). Also 4-6 -lempsie, 
-lencie. [ad. med.L. catalepsia, f. Gr. KardXrj^is 
a seizing upon (see next) ; the L. form cafalepsis 
was formerly in common use. In F. catalepsik\ 

1 . Med. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. Be P. R. vii. x. (1495) 229 There ben 
thre manere of Epilency..Epilencia..Analempsia. .Catha- 
lempsia. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health Ixiv. 27 b, The Cata- 
lency which is one of the kyndes of the fallynge sickenes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. 200 Apoplexies, Catalepsies, 
and Coma's. 1732 Arbuthnot 366 There is 

a Disease of the same kind call’d a Catalepsis. 1866 A. 
Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 839 Catalepsy , .is evidently allied 
to one of the forms of hysteria. 

2 . Philos. Comprehension, apprehension. 

[1380 North Plutarch (1676' 446 The old Academick.s 

hold, that . a man may certainly know and commehend 
something, and called that Catalepsin.] 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Catalepsie, occupation, deprehension, knowledge. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (18671 I. 365 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of Catalepsy, 
or Apprehension. 

Cataleptic (ksetale'ptik), a. (and sh,') [ad. late 
L. cataleptic-us, a. Gr. fcaraXTj’irrtKbs cataleptic, f. 
mraXriirT-bi seized, f. KardKapRavuv to seize upon.] 

A. adj. 1 , Med. a. Affected by catalepsy. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. in. 86 Galen . . allows 

Malmsey-wine to Cataleptick persons. j86a Lytton Sir, 
Story IL 224 A cataleptic or ecstatic patient. i8^ Comh. 
Mag. Sept. 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic subject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

lb. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1801) I. 325 Reverie is a disease 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth 
Love 4 " L. III. xHv. 171 The cataleptic ngidity of his figure 
relaxed. t86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. i. 7 Silas's cataleptic 
fit ocairred during the prayer-meeting. 

2 . Philos. Pertaining to apprehension. 

1847 Lewes Philos. (1867) l-SSS Of true phantasrns, 
some are cataleptic (apprehensive) and others non-cataleptic. 

. .The cataleptic phantasm is that which is impressed by an 
object that exists. 

B. sb. One affected by catalepsy. 

1851 H. Mayo Pop. Suferst. (ed. 2) 118 The cataleptic ap- 
prehends or perceives directly the objects around her. 1862 
J. Cunningham in Macm. Mag. Apr. 514 There have been 
cataleptics, .who had two distinct currents of existence. 

Hence {in Med.) Catale*ptiform, Catale'ptoid, 
adjs., resembling catalepsy. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. ^ Phys. IV, 693/1 This con- 
traction . . may keep it [the hmbl fixed in a cataleptiform 
manner. x88i Sgd. Soc. Lex., Cataleptoid, 

OatallactlC (ksttd\s^‘ktik),a. [ad. Gr. tcaraX- 
XafctifcSs (not recorded in this sense), f. /taraXXdor^ 
trav to change, exchange.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to exchange (see B.). 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 133 The perfect operation of 
cataliactic science . , Do away with these, and catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B. sb.pl. A proposed name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the ' science of exchanges *. 

1831 Whately Led. Pol. Econ. i. (1855) 4 The name of 
Political Economy . . Hie name I should have preferred as 
the most descriptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
is that of Catallactics, or the * Science of Exchanges 186a 
Ruskin Unto this Last 132 The Science of Exchange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of ‘ Catallactics 
considered as one of gain, is. .simply nugatory. 

Hence CAtalla'otically byway of exchange. 
1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 155 You may grow for your 
neighbour, .grapes or grapeshot ; he will alsoi^tallactically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
what you have sown. 


Catalogic (kcetaV-d^ik, -If?*gik), gj. [f. Cata- 
logue + -ic.j Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a 
catalogue. So Catalo*gical a. 

1882 Aihensenm g Sept. 331/1 The former [article] is * pre- 
scientific', the latter too catalogic. 

Catalogist, variant of Catalogutst. 
Catalogistie (kin.-tabd^i-stik), a. rare. Of or 
pertaining to cataloguing. 

1840 W. H. Mill Ajplic. Pantk. Princ. (1861) 29 In the 
Sankhya or Catalogistic school of philosophy. 

t Catalogize (kse-tal^id^siiz, -g^i^z). Ohs. [f. 
Gr. KaraXoyi^-^oQm to count up, recount, reckon 
among ; wdth the meaning partly from tliis, and 
partly from Catalogue + -ize. Cf. Cataloguize.] 

1 . To reckon up. 

1602 Carew Cormvall As the Welshmen catalogize 
Ap Rice, etc., .vntili they end in the highest of the stock* 

2. To enumerate or insert in a catalogue. 

1632 W. Lithgow Tot all Disc. 320 He deserueth to be 
Catalogued as founder of this kingdome. 1660 S. Fisher 
Rnstidis Alartn Wks. (1679) 505 Sure enough the man 
Catalogized all these together out of his Concordance. 2663 
MoxoN Tutor to Asiron. i. (1686 19 Which, .may be Cata- 
logised either for the memory of the Observer, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity. 

Catalogue (kee-taVg), sh. Forms : 5 cateloge, 
cathaloge, catbolog, cattologue, 7 cathalogue, 
6, 9 catalog, 6- catalogue, [a. F. catalogue, and 
ad. late L. catalogue, a. Gr. Kordkoyos register, list, 
catalogue, f. nardkkyHV to choose, pick out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list, etc., f. /card down + 
Kly-eiv to pick, choose, reckon up, etc.] 

1 . A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Obs. or arch. 

1460 Capgrave Ckron. 71 And than was Cyriacns Pope, 
but. .he is not put in the Cateloge of Popes. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 295/4 He was . . set to the Cathaloge of martirs. 
o 1333 Dewes liitrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 936 They be noted . . 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 1387 in "EXhs Orig. Lett. 
11. 229 III. 133 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart, 1630 Wadswqrth Sp. Pilgr. vii. 72 A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaries, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. 1660 {title), Englands Glory, Or, an Exact 
Catalogue of the Lords of His Maiesties most Honourable 
Privy CounceL 1711 Addison Sped. No. 74 t 10 In the 
Catalogue of the Slain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest ancient Poets. 1839 Yeowell 
Brit. Ch, xi. (1847) 127 In some of the catalogues of the 
bishops,' St. Petrock is mentioned as the first, 
b. fig. List, roll, series, etc. 

1390 Barrow & Greenwood in Conferences 41 Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wlierof you accuse vs. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. 

1. iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. 1719 Young Revenge n. i, I have 
turn'd o’er the catalogue of woes. 1792 Burgess in Corr. 

I Ld. Auckland (1861) II. 438 To fill up the catalogue of 
their calamities. 1824 Travers Disc. Eye 325 The frightful 
catalogue of disasters which the spirit of controversy pro- 
mulgates. 

2 . Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or enumeration, by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 

; by the addition of brief particulars, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like. 

1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 227 Home, and to my chamber, 
and there finished my Catalogue of books. 1676 Lister 
in Rajs Corr. (1848) 124 , 1 am well pleasfed your Catalogue 
of Plants is again to be printed. 1727 Swift Gulliver iii. 
iii. 196 They have made a catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars. 18^ Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
(1849) 416 The firet catalogue of double stars, in which their 
places and relative positions are given. 1870 L'Estrange 
Miss Mitford I. v, 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Booksellers’ Catalogue as to the Parish Register. Mod. 
{title), llVo London Catalogue of British Plants. The 
British Museum Catalogue. 

Catalogue Ck£e-tal^?g), v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
cataloguer.] 

1. trans. To make a catalogue or list of; to 
enumerate in catalogue form. 

1598 Chapman Iliad n. Argt., Beta, .catalogues the navall 
knights. <21612 Harington C^. 80 iT.) He so 

cancelled, or catalogued, and scattered our hooks. 1703 
Prowse in Heame Collect. (1885) I. 10, I am . . busie in 
Catalogueing his Books. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Fid. 1 . h 3 , 1 would rather not catalogue her other features 
too minutely. 1884 Lasv Times 3 May ii/i [He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture. zBlm Pall Mall G. 15 
Jan. 6/2 While engaged in cataloguing a library, 

2 . To inscribe or insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 

1635 Heywood Land. Sinus Sal. Wks. 1874 IV. 298 
Amongst SchoIIars (In which number I may Catalogue your 
Lordship), *762-71 H. Walpole Anecd. Paint. III. i. (R.) 
If religion is thrown into the quarrel, the most innocent 
acts are catalogued with sins. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne II. iii. 64 He had catalogued Dicky Blake as a fool, 
1886 Late Times LXXX. 165/1 The book.. was catalogued 
under the author’s name only. 

3 . absoL 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv, (1612) 212 And here occa- 
sion apteth that we catmogue a while. 

Hence Oa‘talogued/ji^/. a., Oa'talogming z'W. sb. 
XMS Burke Regie. Peace iy. Wks^ IX. 102 Their studied, 
deliberated, catalogued files of murders, 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Hat. Phil, yg Mineralogy ceased to be,, a mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 

Catalogtier (k0e-t%jgai). [f. prec. + -l5B. C£ 
1 Y. catalogumr.J One who catalogues. 


CATAIiOaUIST. 


fa&i D'Israeli a mm. Lit. (1867) lao ']fte |)en of a slum- O 
be^g cataloguer. 1849 Warwick Foei s Pleas. (1853) 1 
42 An accurate cataloguer of his flowers. 1884 ^ 

Ma^. Nov. 828/1 Girls, .trained as cataloguers and library ai 

^Ca^tSojguisIi, d. nonce-wd. ^ [see -ISH.] Sa- ai 
voltring of a catalogue- ' ^ 

1791 T. Twining Country Clergym, (1882) 148 Dry, prosaic j.. 

and cataloguish [verses]. ^ u 

[fv Catalogue + -ist-j »* 9 

Catalogueb. ^ , , . . ^ 

i860 All Y. Round II. 252 Our old friend the catalogmst * 

. .when he gets into the Chamber of Horrors. 1883 M. fit - 

F. Collins You play me false xii. 85 She did_all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguist, at the famous table. 

Cataloguisse (kse'tal^gGi-z). [f. Catalogue + ^ 

•ize; cf. Catalogizb.] trans. To Catalogue. 

2$oo Bp. Barlow Answ* Nameless Cath. 22 He shml be 
denounced an Heretike, and so Cataloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguized, the swarmes of Gnats, Tlies 
and Snakes. i8ao Shelley <^852) 522 More c 

. . than I am able To cataloguize in this verse of mine. t 

llCatalpa (katseipa). Bot. [From the Ian- j 
guage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. bignonioides in 1*126. ^ ' 

A genus of trees (N. 0 . Bignomacead), natives ^ 
of N. America, W- Indies, Japan and China, < 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles < 
of trumpet-shaped flowers. Two species, known 
also as Indian Bean, and St. Domingo or hrench 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also atirib. < 

1731-48 Catesby Nat. Hist. Florida (1754) I. 49 JJe 
Catalpa Tree. 1794 M.hV.’ViiA Rousseau s Bot. xxu. 317 rne , 

Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
heart shaped. 1856 Bryant Winds i, Before you the catal- 
pa’s blossoms flew, i860 Gosse yit<? 7 «. Nat. Hist. 174 i be ^ 
large white blossoms of a catalpa tree . . just under my 
window. „ V., j* 

Catalysis (katsedisis). [a. Gr. fcaraKvcrts dis- 
solution (e. g. of a government), f. fcarakviiv to 
dissolve, f. Kara down + Ad-eiv to loosen.] 
fl. Dissolution, destruction, ruin. Obs.rarf 
165s Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of piety to which we are reduced. 1660 J er. 
Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. iv, The sad catalysis did come, and 
swept away eleven hundred thousand of the napon. 

2 . Chem. The name given by Berzelius to the 
effect produced in facilitating a chemical reaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also called contact 

action. . ^ 

1S36 Berzelius in Edin, Netv Phil. jrnl. AaI. 223 
Many bodies, .have the property of exerting on other bodies 
an action which is very different from chemical afniuty. iJy 
means of this action they produce decomposiuon in homes, 
and form new compounds into the composition of which 
they do not enter. This new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic nature . . I shall . . 
call it catalytic power. I shall also call Catalysis tlm de- 
composition of bodies by this force. 1842 W. Gkove Corr. 
Pkys. Forces Pref. 12, I am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Catalysis depend upon voltaic action. 
CXS65 in Circ. Sc, I. 83/1 By means ofwhat has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is. .converted into acetic acid. 

Catalysotype (ksetali'&ytsip). Photogr. [f. 
pxec. + Gr. rbnos Type.] A picture produced by a 
calotype process using iodide of iron : see quot. 

1843 R. Hunt Man. Phoiop-. 80 It would seem as if the 
salt of silver, being slightly affected by the light, sets up a 
catalytic action, which is extended to the salts of iron . . 1 he 
catalVis which then takes place has induced me to name 
this process . . the Catalysotype. X854 Scoffern m Orrs 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 85. ^ V 1 1 

Catalytic (ksetah tik), «. [ad. Gr. «araXvT«- 
ds able to dissolve, f. KarbXvats Catalysis.] Ur 
tbe nature of, or pertaining to, catalysis 5 having 

the power of acting by catalys^. ^ ^ ^ 

1836 [see Catalysis 2]. 1839-47 Todd III. 

rt.’ik. *842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 That the in- 
creased electrolytic power of water . .depends upon a cata- 

Ivtic effect. 1861 Times 26 Oct. 6/s Bodies known ^ catalytic 
ients. 1876 tr. Schutzenbergerk Ferment. 43 The theory 
of catalytic forces . . maintained by Berzelius. 

Hence Catalytically in a catalytic manner, 

by catalytic action. .r.., • • - - j 

1844 Simonas Anim. Chem. L 19 . Fihrm is stated 

to have the power of decomposing bmoxide of hydrogen 

(kse^tamarsem, katse-maran). Also 
y cattamaram, 8 eatamoran, kattamaran, 9 
catamaxraAi. [ad. Tamil kdlfd-waPCLfrt tree 
or wood {katta tie, bond ; maram wood.] 

1 A kind of raft or float, consisting of two, three 
or more logs tied together side by side, the iniddle 
one being longer than the others; used in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel coast, 

for communication with the shore. Also applied 

to similar craft used in the West Indies for short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size iised^ off 
the coast of South America; as well as to a kind ot 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 
side, used on tbe St. Lawrence and its tnbutarip. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I vi. 143 The smaller sort of 
. .are more governable than the other . . This sort Floats 
are used in many places both in the East and West Indies. 


On the Coast of CoromandeL .they call them ^ 

These are but one Log, or two, sometimes of a sort of li:i,nt . 

Wood. so sm^l,that®^ey car^ bat one : 

and breech are always in the Water. Fryer j \ 

hMia d- P. 24 (Y.) Coasting along some Cattaroarans, made 

after us. 1779 Forrest A* 263 Rafts of bam- - 

boo like the catamarans on the coast of Cor^andel. 1794 
RilnTg l Smmanskip I. 242 BaZsas or Catamaran ^ < 

raft made of the tranks of the balsa - . g ] 

used by the Indians, .in South Arnerica. Ihe largest have 
9 trunks of 70 or 80 feet in length, are from 20 to 24 Jeet 
wide and from 20 to 25 tons burthen. 1804 A. Duncan 
iner^sChron. III. 112 We saw two ophe 
ing towards us, wnth three black men on each. 1834 
cfoKTER OrUnt. Ann. i. + The ' 

about ten feet long by eighteen inches broad. ^ 

25 Oct. (D.) The fan of her screw propeller came in contact , 
with a floating catamaran. 

1^3 ^Filiteries Eahih. Catal. 47 Tumble overboard Life- 

raft. Reversible Catamaran principle. 

t 2 . Applied to a kind ot fire-ship or instrument 
of naval warfare resembling the modern torpedo ; 
esf. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napoleon s 
intended invasion of England. Obs. ^ 

i8o4CAw7z.m.4777/.A^^. 419/2 Thisundertaking commonly 
known by the appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
1809 N^^al Ckron. XXII. 4p The 
maran. 1882 Allardyce m Aiheneeum 26 Aug. 268/2 He 
experimented with Fulton's ‘catamarans “^he prototwes 
of the modern fish torpedoes — against the Boulogne flotilla. 

1822 Byron in Moore Life V. 319 If you have any 
political catamarans to explode, this is f. 

Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 480 He is .. the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3 . Applied to a cross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, esp. a woman, colloq. [? Associated with 
185, Maeryat jP. Simple vi. The cursed drunken old 
caf^araS i&(S LvrrON Harold iv. i68 To dre^ that 
catamaran in mail. i8«8 M. Coixws Amte Page II. M3 
That old catamaran of a maiden aunt ot ms. 

Oa^tamara’ii, w. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. j i o 
blow up with a catamaran. KXsoJig. 

x820 H. Matthews Diary Invalid (1835} 288^ In fact, 
Napoleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one icroulement has already taken place. 

11 Catamenia (kaetamfnia), Phys. [Gr. ■ 

Karafxrjvia menses, properly neut. pi. of mrafirivios 
monthly, f. tdv month.] The menstrual discharge. ■ 
1744-64 Smellie Midwif. 1 . 107 If the Catamenia do not 
flow at the stated time the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chlorosis. 1845 G. Day Simons Antm. Chem. 1 . 271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 

Catamenial (ksetamz nial), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Pertaining to the catamenia ; menstrual. 

x84i Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 314 The Catamenial 
discharge. 1859 Todd Cycl. A >iat. V . 662/2 The catamenial 
period and interval together occupy a .space of one lunar 

Oatamrdiate, z/. Ohs. \i. Gx. Kara^xub d-Hv 
to despise.] ‘ To put bne^ to open shame and 
punishment for some notorious offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Catamite (kjeffamoit). [ad. L. Cafamltzis 
corrupt form of Ganymedes name of Jupiter's 
cup-bearer; also, a catamite.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

1593 Drayton Moon-Calf 1753 II- 484 His smooth- 
chin’d .. catamite. 1601 Holland Pliny I. iii Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain Catamites and shametull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great there. 1699 
Bentley PhaL 417 Agatho himself. . was a Catamite. 1795 
T. Taylor Apuleius-vm. (1822} 185 A certain young man. . 
a common catamite. ^ »• / -r 

Hence Oa tamited, Oa’tamitmg fpl adjs. (as it 
from a vb. catamite). 

1624 Hey WOOD Captives 11. ii, Tliat ould catamiting can- 
kervrorme. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece I, i. xxyi, The cata- 
mited Boy shall have no Action issued out against him. 
Catamoxmt (ktetamaunt). [Shortened from 
Catamountaie.] , 

fl. =Catamountain; a pard or panther. Obs. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 5 With clea’s or tallons (like a 
; Catamounf). t730-6 Bailey O/zc^) a Mon- 
grel, or wild Cat. . 

2 . A common name in U. S. of the puma or 
cougar iJPelis coitcoloi^^ also called Panther, 
i Painter, and Mountain (or American) Lion. 

. -xxr Trh#i r-nHsimniint seems to 
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1432-50 tr. (Rolls) I. 159 [In Ethiopia] eattes of 

the mownteyne {pardi}. 1526 Tindale xiiu 2 And the 
beast which I sawe was lyke a Catt ofl" the Mountayne. 
S498 G. Gifford Disc. Relig. 134 The black Moore cannot 
change his hew, nor the cat of the niountaine her spots. 170E 
Land. Gaz. No. 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-amountant, 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 262 'rhe Catamountain, or 
Ocelot, is one of the fiercest . . animals in the world. _ 1840 
Ainsworth Tower of Lond. (1S64) 163 Mous^ches, bmtling 
like the whiskers of a cat-a-mountain. 1865 Carlyle ^edh. 
Gt. Vi. XVI. vii. 2X1^ He springs upon the throat of Hirsch 
like a cat-o’-mountain. _ 

2. transf. A wild man from the mountains. 
x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Cust. Country i. i. 400 To a wild fellow 

that would worry her . . To the rude claws of such a cat-o - 
mountain. 1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 14 To bragg tmeerly 
on the dependance o’ these crafty Catamountaines'*. 184s 
Lytton Zanoni iv. vi, These wild cats-a-mountain I 

3 . attrib. 

ifigS Shaks. Merry IV. 11, ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountaine- 
lookes, your red-lattice phrases. aiZ^r Cai^lyle Mtsc. 1. 
20 Boisterous outlaws with huge whiskers, and the most 
cat-o’-mountain aspect. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. 
II. vii. 220 Animated with a terocious cat-o-mountam spirit. 

f Catana-dromous, a. Obs. ZooL [f. mod.L. 
catanadj'omi (Gesner), f. Gr. Kara down -f ava. up 
-h running.] An epithet preferred by some 

early naturalists to Anadbomous. 

[1743 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Anadromous . .^orat nsemei 
word Catanadromi in the same sense.] Hence in some 
mod. Diets. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. , ^ 

1. Keterring to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals : attrib. Full of strife; inhar- 
monious; quarrelsome, „ , 

1479 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 He .. shall see them 
agree like Dogges and Cattes. a 1745 Swift 
They keep at Staines the old Blue Boar, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. i8ai Scott Kenilw.n, Married he 
was.. and a cat-and-dog life she led with 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I- 96 The fast-smking Old Times 
itc t-nrul-doR- oDDonent thc Ncw limes. 


iraiiiLci, aiiu Aviv/uj-j. ^ 

1794 S. Williams Vermont 86 "nie catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the ancients called Lynx. *825 
Bro. Jonathan I. 109 A wild beast ..I sayl twarnt a 
cattermount tho', was it? 1855 O. W. Holmes 193 

The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians rad as 
deer. 1870 Emerson Soc. fSolit.., Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 108 The hunter is not alarmed by bears, catemounts, or 

* , — in, T . . . -VT . T., 'D.i.nn.cvrUronici hArarann/l 


ill. loa xne nunter is uut — , -- 

wolves. 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3 In Pennsylvania, bears and 
catamounts are so numerous.. in Pike county as to be a 

perfect nuisance to the farmers. , . yi 

Catamotmtam, cat o" motmtam (kseta- 
mau-nten, -<?imau*uten). Forms : 5-7 cat of the 
mountain, 6-7 cat of mountain, 7 '"^ catamoim- 
tain(e, (8 oat-amountant), 6- cat o mountmn, 
7- cat-a-mountain, [Bpp- of English formation : 
it does not appear that the ME. ‘ cat of the moun- 
tain ’ was a translation from another language.] 

1. A name applied originally to the leopard or 
panther ; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot {Fehs 
fardalis)^ and by others to species of Tiger-cat. 
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newspaper, its cat-and-dog opponent the l^ew limes. 
1867 Trollope Ckron. Basset 1. xliii. 384 They . . were 
gracious, .and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurditie^ 

2 . To rain cats and dogs : to rain very heavily. 
Also attrib., raining heavily. 

X738 Swift Polite Conv. n. (D.), I know Sir John wiU go, 
thAgh he was sure it would rain cats and dogs. 1819 
Shelley Let. to Peacock 25 Feb., It began raining cats 
and dogs. 1849 Thackeray in Scribners Mag. 1 . 551/1 
Pouring with rain, .and the most dismal, - cat and dog day. 

3 . A game played with a piece of wood called a 
cat (cf. Cat sb> 10 a.] and a club called a dog. 

x8o8 in Jamieson. 1884 Public^ Opinion s Sept. 301/2 
Cat and dog is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it. 

Hence Cat-and-doggish a. 

1B7B Cornh. Mag. XXXVII 1. 648 To live under the same 
roof, a cat-and-doggish life. 

t Cata:ntiphra’stical, a. Obs. rare . [f. 

Gr. Kaf &vri<ppactiv by antiphrais ; cf. Antiphras- 
TlCAL.j » ANTIPHRASTIO. 

164s J. Goodwin Innocency ^ Tr. Triumph, may m 
that this argument is figurative and cat-antiphrasticall . 
And so, by confusions, disorders, etc, he means peuce, umtie 
and concord amongst men. 

Catapaix (ksetapsenL [ad. med.L, catafan-us 
cate-, cati-\ in F. catapan\ according to Littre, 
f. Gr. Kar^rcavco rSbv d^LcojiaToxv (be who is) placed 
over the dignities.] The officer who governed 
Calabria and Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Catapan or Caiipan,y. name the 
later Greeks, about the twelfth century, gave the governor 
of their dominions in Italy. 1832 tr. Sismondi s 1 tal. h ep. 
i. 24 From time to time . . a catapan, or other magistrate, 
was sent. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) III. yi. 11. 428 
The Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo lA. 
had retired in despair. 

t Ca'tapaSlML- Ohs. Pled. [ad. Gr. /raTairacr/ta 
(‘Paulus riEgineta vii. 15 ’> Syd. Soc. Lex.), f. 
Karanbccr-Hv to besprinkle, strew over .] * A fo^er 
term .. for any dry medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). _ 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 20X Odoriferous Powders 
..strewed upon cloaths are properly called Catapasms. 
1678-96 in Phillips. 1818 in 'Todd, *849 in Smart. 

Catapeltic, a. (s»-) ««-■>. [a. Gr. icara- 

w€\riK-6s pertaining to a Catapult.] A. adj. 

' Pertaining to a catapult. !B. sb. A catapult. 

1849 in Smart (adf). 1864 in Webster iodf and sb.\ 
Catapetaloas (ksetape-tabs), a. Bot. [t. Gr. 
mra each to each + rriraXov PETAL + -OUS.J 
Having the petals ' united only by cohesion with 
united stamens, as in Mallow’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
401), 1847 in Craig. 

11 Catapetasma (ksetapftae-zma). [Gr. nara- 
rtkracitja curtain, veil, the veil of the temple, 
fcaraireTavvv-vai to spread out over.] 1 he curtain 
at the chancel-screen, veiling the altar from the 
' congregation, in the Greek Church. 

' 1708 W. Tooke Catherine II (ed. 2) II. v. 85 On the roof, 

ov4^he catapetasma and holy doors, is a representation of 
the supreme being. ^ ^ ^ e. 

c Catapho nio, a. [f. Gr. aoTi voice, 

f sound + -10. Cf. Caxacovstios.] Pertaining to 
cataphonics. 1“ med. DictA 
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CatapSiouLics (ksetaf^'niks), sb. pi. The science 
of reflected sounds :== Catacoustics. 

168^ Pkil. Tram. XIV, 473 Unless we call them Cata- 
phonicks. 1839 Rees CycL^ Cata/hamcs, in Music, synony- 
mous with catacaustics, 

fOa-taphor, Obs. \mQ 6 xc^"L. cataphora, com% 
a. Gr. mra^op-a^ a bringing down, a lethargic 
attack.] * A deep or dead sleep ’ (Blount 1656). 
Cataplhract (ksetafraskt). [In sense i, ad. L. 
cataphractes^ a. Gx, mra^p&Krrjs coat of mail; in 
2, ad. L. cataphractus^ Gr. mTa<ppa/cros clad in 
full armour ; f. Karafpdaixeiv to clothe in mail.] 

•f 1. An ancient coat of mail. Obs. 
tS$t Savilb Taa'jlm i. Ixxix. (1501)44 CataphractSf 
a kind of harnish. .composed of iron plates or stiffe bend- 
lether, 1855 lx, Lahartis Arts Mid, A^^es iv. 10:7 The 
ancient cataphract, the military habit of the patricians. 
jdg-. 1627 Feltham Pesolves ir. viii, Virtue is a Cata- 
phract: for in vain we arm one Limb, while the other is 
without a defence. 

b. Z20/. ‘ The armor of plate covering some 
fishes.* Webster cites Dana. 

2 . A soldier in full armour. 

i^xMivvoxi Samson 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 18x4 H. Busk Fugit, 
Pieces x'j’i Around, in panoply complete, Grim cataphracts 
await. 

H Catachrestically for Cataract, 

3581 SiDNEY\^/tf/'. Poetrie 72 Borne so neere the 

dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot heare the 
Plannet-like Murick of Poetrie. 1603 Sir C. Heydon y-ud. 
Asirol. To Rdr, 7 As he were borne neere the dull making 
cataphract of Nilus, 

Hence Ca'tapliracted ZooL covered with a 
scaly or horny armour ; Cataplira'ctio a.y ‘ per- 
taining to or resembling a cataphract* (Webster). 

x88i Syd. Sac, Lex.y Caiapkracted^ covered with a horny 
skin, as with a scaly cuira.ss. 

t CaiiapliragBl, Obs. rare, [ad. Gr. type 
*mrd<ppayp(.a, f. as prec.] Defensive covering or 
coating. 

X656 J. Serjeant tr. W/uids Peripatei. Inst, 380 The left 
side . . necessarily participates more of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other member of the exteriour Cataphragm. 
Cataplxrygfian (ksetafri’dg^an), a, and sb. Ck, 
Hist, One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Montanus ; a Montanist; 
so called because they originated in Phrygia. 

1585-7 Rogers y^Art, 65 The . . Cataphrygians . . who held 
how Christ not in body but in soul ascended into heaven, 
1750 Lardner Wks. (1838; III. 90. 

Cataphyllary (ksetafi-lari), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Kark down, degraded + ^vKKov leaf + -aby.] Cata~ 
pkyllary leaves : the colourless or brownish scales 
found on various parts of plants, esp. underground, 
regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

1875 Bennett & Tver Sacks’ Bot. i. iii. 193 Scale- or 
^ Cataphyllary-Leaves’ are usually produced on underground 
shoots.. although they also frequently occur above ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-buds of woody 
plants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc.'. 

t Cataphysic, a- Obs, [f. Gr. Kark down, 
against, etc. s nature+-ic.] Contrary to nature. 
So Cataphysics sb. pL (nonce-wd.) ; see quot. 

1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. A ij, The wildnesse. .of their 
Cataphysicks (for Metaphysicks it is not) their affirmatives 
and negatives are neither natural, nor above, nor besides 
nature, but against it x6$l&'BLOvV(TGlos5o^.iCatapkysick, 
against nature. 

Catapliy* sical, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Against nature, unnatural ; infra-natural. 

1839 De Quincey Autobiog, Sk. Wks. 1 . 337 lU.) A visual 
obj’ect, falling under hyper-physical or cata-physical laws. 
Ihid. n. V. 251 Some artists, .have given to Sir Walter 
Scott a pile of forehead which is unpleasin^ and cataphysi- 
cal, in fact a caricature of any thing., seen m nature. 

Cataplasm (kse'taplaez’m). Med, [a. F. cata^ 
plasmCy ad. L. cataplasnm, a. Gr. mraTTKaapLa poul- 
tice, f. Kara-TrXkffaHv to plaster over, apply a 
plaster.] A poultice ; formerly also a plaster, 

1563 T, Galb Antidoi. i. i. 2 Cataplasmes made wth the 
iuse of these herbes, and with floure. 1602 Shaks. Ham, 
IV. vii. 144, 161a WOODALL S-urg, Mate Wks. (16^) go A 
Cataplasme made of bread crums, milk, and a little Saffron. 
xlizS CocviBBAU CataAlasmcy a plaister, compounded of 
certaine oyntments to cure sores, c 1720 Gibson Farriers 
JDisp. xiii. (1734) 261 Some make a distinction between 
Poultlse and Cataplasm. x866 S. Thomson Diet. Xhm, 
Med, 356 The well known mustard plaster or Cataplasm. 

■■■ ' 

1622 Fletcher Sfanisk Cur. iv. v, This Cataplasm of a 
well-cozened Lawyer. 1796 Burke ReMc, Peace Wks. 
VIII. 13s The emollient cataplasms of robbery and confis- 
cation. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Bxerc. (x84e) I. 462 En- 
deavour has been made to provide a cataplasm. 

Catapla'siBic, [f. prec.+-io.] Of the nature 
of a cataplasm. So Catapla'smical 
1530 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 259/2 A Cataplasmicall 
Satyre . . very profitable to cure the irapostumes of vice. 

Moyle Sea Chyrurg, 11. xxviii. 84 To make it into a 
Cataplasraick consistence. 

Calsaple'CliiCy [mod. ad, Gr. /earaTrXrjKrife-os 
fitted to strike or be stricken down: see Cata- 
plexy.] Of or pertaining to cataplexy. 

1883 Romanes Meat, Bvol, Anim, xviii. 309 Such an 
animal as a wood-louse or death-watch, which fall into a 
kataplectic state immediately on being alarmed. 


Catapleiite (kaetaplroit). Min. [Named 1850, 
f. (Ir. /card together with+nAerov more + -lTE, 
because it occurs along with several other minerals.] 
A hydrous silicate of zirconium and sodium ; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish- brown 
colour. 1854 Dana Min. (x868) 401. 

Cataplexy (km-tapleksi). [In Ger. kataplexie, 
mod. f. Gr. mTkirXtj^cs (Hippocrates) stupefaction, 
f. /carairXrfcra-etu to strike down with terror or the 
like.] The temporary paralysis or hypnotic state 
in animals when ‘shamming death*. 

1883 Romanes Afent. Evol. A film, xviii. 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals . . showed 
that fright is a strong predisposing cause of ‘ Kataplexy or 
mesmeric sleep in animals . .He ascribes the shamming dead 
of insects to the exclusive influence of kataplexy. 

t Catapo'dially. Obs. nonce-%vd. [? f. Gr. 
mrk 7ro8a(y close behind, immediately after.] 
c 1600 Timon iv, iii. (1842) 66 The moone may bee taken 
4 manner of waies ; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially. 

t Catapre-sbyter. Ohs. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. 
Kara against + PiiESBYTEE.] A presbyter cata- 
chrestically so called ; or an opposition-presbyter. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch, 429 (D.) Various factions., 
have each their Anti-Ministers, their Cata-Presbyters, or 
counter-preachers bandying one against the other. 

t Catapuce. Obs. Herb. [a. F. catapuce ; in 
It. calapmisa, med.L. caiaputia : cf. L. catapotium^ 
Gr. KaiaiTbriov that which can be gulped down, 
pill, bolus (whence It. catapotio, Florio).] Lesser 
Spurge Euphorbia Lathyris. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nonne Pr. T. 145 Of catapus or of gaytre 
beriis. [1791 Huddesford Salntag. (1793) 140 Without 
purge or catapotium. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xx. 
284 Called Broad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.) 

Catapult (ksetap^lt). Forms: 6 catapelt, 
-pulte, 6- catapnlta (only in sense i), 7- cata- 
pult. [a. F. catapulte or L. calapulta, a. Gr. Kara- 
iTikrijs catapult, prob. f. kolto. against + -jrdAAfitv 
to hurl, cast, poise (a missile).] 

1 . An ancient military engine for discharging 
darts, stones, or other missiles ; the motive power 
being obtained by a strong lever working on an 
axis, which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly released. 

The ballisia and catapuUa were originally distinct, the for- 
mer being used for throwing stones, etc., and the latter for 
darts ; but afterwards the names were used synonymously, 
1377 Hanmer- 4 »c. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 495 The great hollow 
Catapelts which shoote the darts from aloft. 1599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875' 41 The Ramme..farr different in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 
206 When a catapult was fiirst seen at Lacedemon, Archi- 
medes exclaimed : O Hercules, now manhood is come to an 
end. 1732 Lediard S ethos II. ix. 277 Catapulta’s and bat- 
tering rams. 1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy III. xxiv, May ray 
brains be knoexd out by a. -catapulta. 1795 Southey foan 
of Arc vin. 533 The catapults Drove there their dreadful 
darts. X829 W. Irving Granada (1850) 338 The mangled 
body of the Moor was . . thrown into the City from a cata- 
pult. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket-Afan. 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to peaceful purposes, the batting has been , . 
imi)roved. *878 B. Smith Carthage 392 The Matrons cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2 . An instrument consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 
used to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

187X A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 227 The holes seem 
to have been made by a catapult, 1887 Manch. Guard, 
7 May 9 He . . shot the bird with a catapult. Mod. The 
police have orders to seize all catapults. 

Hence CatapuTtio CatapultieT, one who 
works a catapult (cf. fusilier y etc.). 

1831 J. Wilson in Blacktn. Mag'. XXIX. 306 Balls are 
showered upon them,, from a hundred catapultic arms. 
1839 Helps Friends in C. Ser. ri. I. ii. 146 Flinging the 
ball with catapultic force. x86o Reade Cloister Sf H. xliiL 
(D.) The besiegers, .sent forward their sappers, pioneers, 
catapultiers, and crossbowmen. 

Catapult, V. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. To 
hurl as from a catapult, b. To shoot or shoot 
at with a catapult, c. intr. To discharge a cata- 
pult ; hence Catapulting vbl. sb. 

1848 Blackw. Mag, LXIII. 499 The throne itself was 
catapulted into the square, Daily Tel. 17 Feb., 

Lovely creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
into a net. 1881 Chequered Career 3 The lead , . we saved 
for catapulting, an amusement only indulged in by lower 
boys. 1883 D. Pryde Highways of Lit. li, 30 He [a boy] 
catapults sparrows. 

f Catapufc. Obs. [in med.L. and It, (Florio) 
catapulta ] (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armouiy ii. 420/2 The Catheter of some 
termed a Cataput, and Cataputia; it is an Instrument long, 
narrow and round . . it is to search a deep wound, and also . . 
to pour or squirt in liquid Oyntments and Salves. 

Cataract (kse-taxsekt), sb. Forms : 5 cata- 
racte, (eateracte, catterak, 6 catraete, cathar- 
aet, cataiTbacte. 6-7 catarract(e, 7 cattaraot, 
chateract, 8 cataract, 6- cataraok), 7- cataract, 
[a. F. cataracte (in senses 1-4, fi), ad. L. cataracta 
waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a. Gr. mTap{p)kfCTrjs 
down-rushing, a down rushing bird, a portcullis, 


waterfall, ?(in LXX) floodgate; i. mrapaaa-eiv 
to dash down, dash headlong, rush or fall headlong, 
as rain or a river, f. mP or nark down -b kpaaa^ or 
pa<T(f-€iv to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
Karappriyvh^vai to break down.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-Eng., is not in all respects 
clear.] 

fl. pi. The ‘flood-gates* of heaven, viewed as 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Gen. vij, 
II, viii. 2, where Heb, has lattices, windows, 
LXX KarappaKraiy Vulg. cataractm, the former 
prob., the latter certainly, = flood-gates, sluices ; 
hence also Fr. cataractes du del). This, the earliest 
use in Eng., is now Obs. 

1430 Lydg. ChroUi Troy ni. xxiv, It semed in the high 
heauen The Cataractes hadden be vndo. c 1460 Towneiey 
Myst. 32 (Matz.) Now ar the weders cest, and cataractes 
knyt. 1612 Brebewood Lang. 4 Relig. xiii. 137 To open 
the Cataracts of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
1636 Earl Monm. A dv. fr. Parnass. 93 That he would open 
the Chateracts of Heaven. 1667 Milton F. L. xt. 824. 
1684 Burnet Tk. Earth I. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open'd, 
t b. applied to waterspouts ; also transf. 

ZSS5 Eden Decades JV. Ind. (Arb.) 386 They say . .that in 
certeyne places of the sea, they sawe certeyne stremes of 
water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. .Sum phantasie that these shulde bee the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Noes fludde. 
1605 Shaks. Lear ni. ii. 2 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks ; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Hyrricano's spout. 
1634 Herbert 7 A long spout of stinking yaine Py- 

ramide wise, dissolved itselfe very neere us. This hidious 
Cataract. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 176 What if all'. .this 
Firmament Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fire, 

2 . A waterfall ; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice ; thus 
distinguished from a Cascade. 

[A rare sense in Gr., but common in L., where applied to 
the Cataracts of the Nile.] 

*594 Bp. King yonas (1618) 346 We see what catarrhactes 
and downe-falls there are by the rage of the water, j6ot 
Holland Pliny I. 98 The lowest cataract or fal of water 
[of the Nile], 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 88 Where Tivy 
falling down doth make a Cataract. 1723 De^ Foe Voy. 
round W, (1840) 343 A terrible noLse. .as of a mighty cata- 
ract, or waterfall. 1834 Mbs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sc. § 16 (1849) * 5* The great cataracts of the Oronoco. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece II. 185 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

b. transf. A violent downpour or nish of water. 
1634 Herbert Trav. 54 A violent storme of raine.. 
caused such a sudden Deluge and Cattaract, that a Carravan 
of two thousand Camels perisht. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 
II r. 290 From , on high huge Cataracts descend. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Locksley Hall iii. The hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. VI. i Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the streets 
into rivers. 

e. transf and Jig. (cf. flood), 

C1630 DRUMM. OF Hawth. Poems f)i And Tongues. .(Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heare). 1784 Cowper 
Task IV. 73 Cataracts of declamation thunder here. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. iii. v. 164 His cataract of black 
beard. Ibid. V. xni. iv. 44 Never came such a cataract of 
evil news on an Aulic Council before, 
t 3 . A portcullis ; also the grating of a window. 
Obs. [Prob. in Gr. earlier than sense i ; common 
in med.L. but rare in Eng.] 

[1360-1 MS. Vicars’ Roll York, In j cateracta facta ante 
hostium Will de Preston, 6«(.] 1636 Blount Clossogr,, Catec* 
racty a Portcullis. <**^3 Urquhart Rabelais in. Prol., 
Others . . assured the Port-culleys, fastned the Herses, 
Sarasinasks and Cataracts, 1833 Stocqueler Milit. En* 
cycl.y Cataract, a portcullis. 

4 . Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 
the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 
‘ producing more or less impairment of sight, but 
never complete blindness * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

[App. a fig. use of the sense portcullis. In Fr., the phy- 
sician A. Bard (C1550) has ‘cataracte ou coulisse’;^ and 
Cotgr. (1611) has coulisse ‘a portcullis . . also a weh in the 
eye , the notion being^ that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract obstructs^ vision, as the portcullis does a gateway. 
(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from the sense 
window-grating Du Cange.)] 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health Ixvi, 28 b, A Catharact, the 
which doth let a man to se perfytly. 1375 TUrberv. Fal-. 
conrie 235 Ther is a Cataract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelho 7 ieV s Bk.Physicke 
54/2 For Catarracts or Pearles of the Eyes. 1611 Florio, 
Catardita. .called a Cataract or a pin and web. 1782 W. 
Heberden Comm. Ixvi. (1806) 329 A cataract is always pre- 
ceded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 1791 
Boswell yohnson (1831) L 221 To understand that he would 
couch her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. 1822 Good Study 
of Med. (xZ44)Tii. 168 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain. 1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 40 Cataract is especi- 
ally transmissible in the female line. 
fig. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lew. (1641) 319 Those 
thicke Cataracts of earthly vanities are dii^ersed, a xnx 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 41 Your eyes thus 
dimly will Things Heav’nly see. Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free. 

fS. Ohs. rare, 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii, 1 . 401 Athwart those Cata- 
racts they break and bruise to very Trash the woody 
parcels. 

6 . Mech. A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 
the flow of water through an opening. 
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183a Babbage Econ^ Manuf. iii, (ed. 3) 27 Another very 
beautiful contrivance for regulating the number ol strokes 
made by a steam-engine . . is called the Cataract. 1861 K an- 
kine Eng. 58 A pump brake of a simple kind is ex- 

emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

t 7 , (See quot.) Ohs, 

7^1400 Rel, Ant, I. 9 Cataracta^ a catarac of the ethere, 
j. via subterranea. . . 

8. aitrib. and Comb.., as cataract 'patient ^ curls ^ 
wig, etc. ; cataract-like adj. ; cataract-wise adv. ; 
cataract-bird, an Australian bird (see ^ quot.) ; 
cataract-knife, cataract-needle, a knife and 
needle used in the extraction of cataract, or in 

couching. ■ , ^ . n j 

1868 Wood Homes ivithoui H. xu. 215 The bird, .is called 
the ^Cataract 'B{xd {Orig 7 na because it is a^ 

ways found where water-courses rush through rocky ground 
[in Australia]. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 21 No^, That 
beaming belle ,. with the ^Cataract curls, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. i. ii. 12 An avalanche pours *cataract-like over a ledge. 
168S R. Holme Armoury in. 390/2 A ^Cataract-needle, .is 
used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. 1S82 Good Study of Med. (1844) m* ^.^5 
A ^cataract patient sees a lighted candle as if it vrore in- 
volved in a cloud. 1870 Aihenmmi 31 Dec. 881 Boileau 
Despreaux himself, in his court suit and his ^cataract wig. 
1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh, Mill 39 The stream fell cata- 
ract-wise into a deep pool below. 

Cataract, v, ff. prec. sb.] 
a. trans. To pour like a cataract,^ to pour co- 
piously {nonce-use), b. intr. To fall in a cataract. 

1796 Coleridge in Biogr, Lit, App. (1847) II. 37® The 
Monthly has cataracted panegyric on me. Wilson 

in Blackia. Mag. XXXII. 125 No river .should cataract 
larger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warburton Crescent Js 
C ross (1845) I. 285 The whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself, .cataracting very respectably. 

Ca*taracted, ppk [f* Cataract sb. or v. 

-b -ED.] Having cataracts : poured in cataracts. 

1830 Blackw. Mai. XXVIH X46 ^ith rive« catara«ed 
among the mountains. 183a W 11.SON ibid, XXXI. 860 i ney 
look down into the cataracted abysses. 

t Cataraxtic, a, Obs. [f. Cataract + -ic.j 
Of the nature of a cataract (see senses 2 and 5 ol 
the sb, ). So Catara'ctical a. 

1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet s Th, Earth 1 . 56 Cataracti- 
calFalls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers, a 1693 Urqu- 
H ART Rabelais in, 1. 401 Certain Catarractick Instruments. 

Catara’Ctine, a. [f. as prec. + -ine.j = prec. 

1856 Kane Arct.Expl, I. 335 These cataractine glaciers. 

t Cataractist. Obs. [f. as prec. - h -ist.] a 
surgeon or practitioner who treats cataracts. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Archid. n. 140 According to the pre- 
scription of the Catarractists, or blind Doctors. 

Cataractous (kjntar^-ktos), a, Fathol. [i- 
Cataract 4* -ous.] Affected with cataract 
1824 Travers Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 319 The cataractous^ eye is 
not unfrequently amaurotic. 1875 H. Walton Dis, Lye 
743 In ordinary cataractous capsular opacity. 

Catarie, var. of Catery. 

CatarrhL (kata-i) , sb. F orms : 6 cattar, catta- 
rue, catarh, oatterbe, Sc. caterr, catter, 6-7 
catar, catarra, catarrbe, 7 catarr, catbar, ca- 
tbarre, catber, 7- catarrh, [a. F. catarme, 
in 15 th c. catcrre, i6th c. catar re ( - catar., Sp., 
It. catarro), ad. L. catarrh-us, ad. Gr. /rarappous run- 
ning down, rheum, f. Karappuv to flow down.J 
fl. The profuse discharge from nose and eyes 
which generally accompanies a cold, and which 
was formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a ‘running at the nose’. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. iv. (1495^ 

oTiri cTiie.rlvn(re thumours of the heed highte 


soluynge and shedynge thumours of the he^ high e 
Catarrus.3 iS33 Flyot Cast. Helih (1541) 23 b, 
be good ageinst Catars, or stilling out of the bed into 
the stomake. Ibid. 69 b, Catarres or reumes. *536 
Bellenden Cron. 46a (Jam.) In the nixt winter Julius 
Frontynus fell in gret infinnite be imoderat flux of catter. 

x<86 T. B. La Primaud.Er. Acad. ii. (1594} 304 Sodainely 
choked by catarrhes, which like to floods of wat^s, runne 
downewards. 1607 Topsell 272 The catar 

orrhume, -which, in ahorse, is c^fed the glaunders. ifeS 
in Blount Glossogr. 1794 6 E. Darwin ^».Ji8oi) I. 42S 
When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed simple catarrh. , „ . 

2 . Formerly also applied to : Cerebral eiiusion 
or haemorrhage ; apoplexy. Obs. ^ ^ 

iSSa Lyndesay 5117 Sura ar dissoluit suddantlye 

Be^attarae or be Poplesye. GuKcmrd. m. 

(1599) 142 King Charles dyed .. of a cattedie wHch the 
Fhisitians call apoplexie. 1708 Kersey, Catarrh ^ th 
Spinal Marrow, a jaliing-out of the Marrow of the Back- 
bone. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

3. Inflammation of a mucous membrane ; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of mucus, and often 
attended with sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common ‘ cold ’. , , I 

Often with qualifying word, as alconohe, bron- 
chial, chronic, gastric, uterine catarr h ; epidemic 
catarrh, influenza ; summer catarrh, hay-asthma. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 132 A ge- 
nerall sicknesse .. called the Cattai-re or murre. 1675 
Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. 

great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
many countries. 1771 Smollett Humphr. Cl. (1815) 107 
Rheumatisms, catarrhs, and consumptions, are caught in 


these nocturnal pastimes. E. G wv in I < 

I. 47 At Venice . .the common name of the disease, Russian ^ 
catarrh [influenza]. *797 M. Baillie (i^ 

117 The Symptoms which attend ca.tarrh are too generally 
known to require being mentioned. 1818 Moore to 

Earn. Paris vi. 17 1 Your cold, of course, is a catarrh. 1831 3 

Youatt Horse xii. (1847) 258 Various names .. influenz^ | 

distemper, catarrhal fever, and epidemic catarh. 18OT 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 338 So oppressed am I with this 

American catarrh, as they call it. ^ 

Catarrh, v. no7ice-wd. [f. prec.j To remove la 

or take by catarrh. 

1822 Lamb in Life ^ Lett. xii. (1837I *** As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed out of it [the War-Office] C 
into their freer graves. g' 

Catar rhaete, obs. form of Cataract. 
t CatarrhagO’gal, Obs. rare. [Implies a ^ 
sb. catarrhagogue, f. Catarrh sb. -1- -a7cu7os 
leading.] Carrying off catarrh. , f 

i6si Biggs New Disp. f 240 A catarragogall Remedy. 

Catarrhal (kata-ral), [f. Catarrh sb. + -al : ^ 

in mod.F. catarrhaL'l Of the nature of, or per- ^ 

taining to, catarrh. , „ , . o ? 

i6si Biggs New Disp. r 258 Catarrhall defects. 1787 t 

Genii. Mag Nov. 1020/2 Cmarrhal fevers have become 1 

more frequent. 1824 J. M' Cui-LOCH Hzghl. Scotl.\\i: I 93 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda. 1848 Kingsley ^ 
in FrasePs Mag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 

1870 Rolleston Anhn. Life Introd. xjgiote, A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. ^ 1 

Catarrhine, catarhme (kse taram), a. fool ^ 
[f. Gr. Kara alongside of + pis, pio-a nose, nostril. J 
Name of one of the two divisions of the older i 

Quadrumana, including those apes or monkeys, ( 

which have the nostrils close together, oblique, ; 

and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs , 

on all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world, b. as sb. A catarrhine monkey- 
1862 Dana Man. Geol. 422 note. The Catarrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. i»t)3 
Huxley Man’s Place Nat. i. 23 The man-like apes . . are 
what are called ‘ Catarrhine apes ; that is, their nostrils 
have a narrow partition, and look downwards. *881 opec- 
tator 2S Dec., Our common ancestor the catarrhine ape. 
t Cata-Mhish, «. Oh. [f. Catarbh 
-ishL] Of the nature of catarrh. . 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg ni. x. 114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of that Catarrish humour. 

t Cata*rrhOpOXlS, a. Obs. [f. Gr. Karappoir-os 
(f. Kara down + poirrj downward inclination) 4 - 
-ous.] Tending or moving downwards. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. x. 92 Why the same corro- 
sive humour should sometimes prove Anarrhopous . . ana 
otherwhiles Catarrhopous (flowing do\rawards). 

Cata-rrlious, a. ? Obs. [f. Catarrh + 
app. after 16th c. F. catarreux, catarrheux.j 
Pertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 

catarrh ; « Catarrhal. , t. 

i 6 <i Biggs Ne 7 v Disp. T 250 To excrete the catarrhous 
matter. 1782 Johnson in Boswell (1833) V. 29, I am now 
harassed by a catarrhous cough. 18x9 Rees LycL s. v., 
Cure for a catarrhous cough, .the inhalation of the vapour 
of warm water, ^ , 

t Cataru-mpant, (?) -rampant, a. nonce-wd. 
(humorous') : cl. Gr. Kara, cat and rampant. ^ 
1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander hope. .Their 
Cat-like Cause, that lusty Puss is mghTo hanging; not- 
withstanding that she is So Catarumpant now. 

! tCataskeua-stic, Obs. rare-K [ad.Gr. 

L tcaTaaKivaariKus constructive (in Aristotle Jvliet. 

J 2. 26, 3, opposed to KvriKos destructive), f* Kara- 
CK€vd^€iv to equip, prepare, construct, £ KaraaK€vri 
preparation.] Constructive. 

- 1645 J. G[oodwin] Innoc. ^ Truth Tri. 41 No occasion 

® to argue any thing . . in a cata.skeuastique or positive Way. 

I t CatasopMstry. Obs. rare-K [f. Sophjs- 
s TRY, after Gr. Kara<To<pi^i(f 6 ai to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, £ Kara down, etc. 4* aocfiiC-eaOai to 
I quibble, etc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

® 1609 J. Melvill Let. in Diary (1842) 782 Greater craft . . 

I and catasophistrie wer nevir usit. ^ 

Cataspilite (kate-spilait). [Named m 

I, 1867 £ Gr. mrdamXos spotted, defiled + -pE.J 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
^ manganese, etc. ; an ash-grey pearly mineral found 
in Sweden. x868Dana Ar»L403. 

llCatasta, [a. L. catasta scaffold, stage for 
le selling slaves, etc., also an engine of torture. 
According to Lewis and Short, £ Gr. xar^raais 
settling, putting down, fixed state, etc. (? Thence 
It. catasta funeral-pile, Pg. catasia stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).] 

a. Bist. A block on which slaves were exposed 
f for sale. b. Hist. A stage or bed of torture used 
in early Christian times, fc. Humorously or 
affectedly used for the stocks {phsi). 

x6so A B. Mutat. Polemo 12 What will money do 
with a Scot (now their Catasta is in readmep). 1664 Butler 
a. H«d. m. J, =38 In.cl<«e 


CATASTROPHE. 

Catastaltic, ct- Med. [ad. L. caiastaltic-us, 

a. Gr. KaraarakriKbs, £ KaraarikX€iv to repress, 
check.] Restraining, checking : formerly applied 
to astringent and styptic substances. 

1851 in Mayne. , 

11 Catastasis (katse-stasis). [Gr._ Karaaraais 
settling, appointment ; settled condition ; t. 
lardvai to set down, appoint, establish, settle ; i. 
/card down 4- ara- stand. In mod.F. catastase.^ 

1 . (See quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or L.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Catastasjs, third part o a 
Comedy, and signifies the state and full vigour^ of it. I ra- 
gedies and Comedies have four principal parts in *«spect of 
the matter treated of. i. Protasts. 2. Epitasis. 3. Catas- 
t^u Tcat^trophe. 1668 Dryden Dram. Poesy xa 
Arb. Garner III. 520 Thirdly, Catast^sis or Counter- 
turn, which destroys that expectation. 375* 

Cycl, Caiastasis..x!ae, third part of the 

being that wherein the intrigue is supported, c^ied on, 

and heightened till it be npe for the 

catastrophe. 1761 Sterne Trtst. Shandy r^.Slawkenb.TMe, 
The epitasis, wherein the action is more 
and heightened, till it arrives at its state or height calkd 
the catitasis. 3837 Carlyle Fr. (1872) IL vi. 1. 223 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasis or heightening. 

2. Rhet. 'rbe narrative part of a speech, visually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator sets forth 
the subject to be discussed. (In mod. Diets. y 
3 Med. ‘The state or condition of anything; 
constitution ; habit of body (la “od- 
+ Catastematic,. a- Oh. rare- . [ad. Or. 
KaraarrjpartKbs established, sedate, moderate, tran- 
quil (ill Ti^opij Karaarr^piariKi) moderate pleasure, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), £ Karaarrjfxa 
settlement, constitution, £ KaBtardvai ; see prec.j 
i6ss 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 134/2 Catastematick, 

permanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of (Jnef 

and a quiet void of all disturbance, which Epicurus held [to 

be our ultimate end]. 

Cataster. [ad. It. Sp., catastro.] = C.^astre. 

i8ss Milman Lat. Chrisiianip' lX. xxv. 1. 18 The vahia- 
tion of Pope Nicholas.the established cataster which had 
been acted on for above a century. _ 

Catasterism (katse^steriz’m). [ad. Gr. /car- 
aanpapLos a ‘placing among the stars; Kar- 
aarcpiapoL was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
consteUations ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; (ult.) £ Kara 
+ dariip star. Of. Asterism.] 
a. pi. The treatise mentioned above. D. a 
constellation. 

1803 G. S. Faber Cabirt II. 251 The remarkable assem- 
blage of catasterisms . . in the neighbourhcmd of the supposed 
shin of Tason. 1837 Whewell Hzsi. Induct. Sc. i. iv. § 1 
fu Thi ‘ Catasterisms ' of Eratosthenes, . were an enumera- 
tion of 47S of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are.^8S2TH. Humboldt’s Irav. 

Introd. 17 The cata.sterisms of their zodiac, _ 

Catastropkal (katse-str^^fal), a. [f. Cata- 
strophe 4- -a l.] Of the nature of a catastrophe; 

disastrous. , , 

1842 P. Scrobe Folcanos 6 The great cat^trophal earth- 
qiXofRiobamba. 1882 6 Feb., Mr. Proctor, 

after his catastrophal forebodings. 

Catastrophe fkate-str^fi). Also 7 oata- 
stroptiy. [a. Gr, Karaarpo^ij overturning, sudden 
turn, conclusion, £ Kara-ffrpixpHV to overturn, etc., 

. £ Kara down 4 - to turn.] - 

1 . ‘ The change or revolution which produces 
) the conclusion or final event of a dramatic piece 
(T.V. the denouement. . 

3, 1579 E. K. in Spettser's Sheph, Cal. May, Gloss., Tins tale 

! is m^ch like to that in Aesops fables, but the cat^trophe and 
ende is farre different. 1384 K. Scot 
X. 44 marg, A coraicall catastrophe, xfioa 
® fr. Parnass.il. i. (Arb.) 21 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 

0 strophe. 1616 R. C. rimed Whis. Burnct 

the protasis and catastrophe of my eptstle. *684 T. Burnet 
Th? Earth II. 157 That happy 

which is to crown the work. 1714 Gay JVhat dye call tt 
Pref They deny it to be Tragical, because its Catastrophe 
^ is a Wedding, a 1876 J. H. Nevvman Hzst. Sk, I. 


Hud. 11, I. 23 » An Close -r-- 

Cata.sta is but a pair of Stocks in English]. 3685 R 
Chr Life (1747) III. 01 How could they have sung in the 
midst ii Flames, smiled won Fac^, tnuin^hed upon 
WheelsandCatastaes. *853 Ri»*gsley xiu. (H 

Standing an hour on the catasta to be handled from head 
to foot in the minimum of clothing. 


is a Wedding. « 1876 J. H. Nevvman Htf. i. 1. iil 350 
Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2 * A final event ; a conclusion generally un- 
happy’ (J.); a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, upshot ; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

z6oi Shaks. All’s Well i. ii. 57 Oa the Catastrophe and 
heele of pastime When it was out. 1609 Armin Ital. T ^lor 
(1880) 194 Thinking to deuower And worke “^y Sph?; 
strophy. 1628 Mead in Ellis Ortg. Lett. i. 343 
was^the obscure catastrophe of that great man. 

VELL Rek. Transp. i. 251 Ihe late war, ^d its horrid 
catastrophe, 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet , A Cae-tutrophe or 
upshot of a business, catastrophe 

Algiers IL iii. 256 This catastrophe had the brave Barb^ 
rossa and all his vast Designs. 1783 Ld. Hailes 
Chr Ch. iv. 128 The catastrophe of th^ siege is well known, 
iS^w! Irving Mahomet IL 290 This miserable cata- 
strophe to a miserable career. ^ 

4 * b. humorously. The postenors. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , u. i. 66 Away you Scullion . . He 
tickle your catastrophe. ^ 

3 . An event producing a subversion 01 the order 
I or system of things. « *• „ j 

\ 1696 Month. Mercury VII. 91 The Consternation and <^n- 

fuSn . upon such a sudden Catastrophy. 1737 De tOE 
1 Hist. hk. Scot. (1844) 5 Her many Revolutions, Convulsions, 
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and Catastrophes. t%jx Farrar Witn. Hisi. lii. 92 God 
reveals His will not by sudden catastrophes and violent 
Itivolutions. 

b. esp. in GeoL A sudden and violent change in 
the physical order of things, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or convulsion affecting the 
earth’s surface, and the living beings upon it, by 
which some have supposed that the successive 
geological periods were suddenly brought to an 
end, (,Cf. Cataclysm, Catastbophjsm.) 

2832 X/YELL Prim. Geol. I. 80, II. 160. ^ 2838 Whewell 
Novum ^ Org. Renov. 25 (L.) Ihere are, in the pal^tiolo- 
gical sciences, two antagonist doctrines : catastrophes and 
uniformity. 1887 Spectator 7 May 626/1 No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountain -ranges originated in 
■catastrophes-', 

A A sudden disaster, wide-spread, very fatal, or 
signal. (In the application of exaggerated lan- 
guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

17^ Anson Voy. ni. it. {ed. 4) 429 Thus were we all . .re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe. 279S 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 289 The public catastrophe was 
actually completed by the actual recall of Lord F. 2833 
Motley Dutch Rep. (i86i) 11 . 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any . . recorded in those annals so jprolific 
in such catastrophes. 2836 Kane Arci. Expl. II. xiii. 132 
This fishery is fearfully hazardous; scarcely a year passes 
without a catastrophe. Mad. Our hoste.ss was immensely 
relieved that dinner had gone off without any catastrophe. 
My luggage has not anived : what a catastrophe ! 

CatastropMc (ksetastr^-fik), a. [ad. Gr. 
KamarpofiK’Zs, f, mraarpo^fij Catastbophe.] Gf 
the nature of, or belonging to, a catastrophe : esp. 
in the history of the earth or the universe. 

2837 Whew'ell Hist. Induct, (1857) III. 5^2 The sup- 
posed proofs of catastrophic transition. 1849 Murchison 
Siluriu XX. 492 A catastrophic destruction of such animals. 
1872 E. H. Plumptre in Pris. (1884) 348 Events 

which are not continuous, but catastrophic , . such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. 

Catastro^pMcal, [f. as prec. -h - al.] Re- 
ferring to, deling with, catastrophes ; also = prec. 

1826 Blackw.Mag. XIX. Pref. 24 Paragraphs circuitously 
approaching . . to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Cohtemp. 
Rev. XX VI I L 740 A, .disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force,— sudden, and catastrophical 

Hence Catastro'pMcally adv. 

2872 Bagehot Physics f Pol. (1876) 255 As soon as that 
repression was catastrophically removed. 

CatastropMsm (katse-str^fiz’m). [f. Catas- 
TOOPHE 3 + -ISM.] The theory that certain geo- 
logical and biological phenomena were caused by 
catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances 
of nature, rather than by continuous and uniform 
processes. 

1869 Huxley in Sci. Opinion sx Apr. 464/r By Catastro- 
phism I mean any form of geological speculation which . . 
supposes the operation of foi'ces different in their nature . , 
from those which we at present see in action. 2883 H. 
Drummond Nat. Daw in Spin W. 19 It was the Geology 
of Catastrophism. 

fig. 2883 Century Mag. XXXI. 68 The Craig household 
..was conducted on the theory of ‘ catastrophism ' rather 
than that of * uniform law*. 

CJatastropMst (katse'str^fist). GeeL [f. as 
prec. + “1ST-] One who holds the theory of catas- 
trophism; opposed to unifarmitarian. Msoattrik 
2837 Whewell Hisi. Induct. Sc. (2837) HI. 509 Geolo- 
gists who had been bred up in the catastrophist creed. 
2879 Spencer Data of Ethics iv. § 17 For a generation after 
geologists had become ^uniformitarians in Geology, they 
remained catastrophists in Biology. 2879 Lit. World 261/1 
We are still catastrophists in judging of history, 
t Cata'stropliize, Obs.—^ * To end a Comedy 
or the like ' (Cockeram 1623). 
f Oatastrophonical, a. {h nonsense word.) 
2605 Marston Dutch Court, ii, i, A sign© of good shaving, 
my catastrophonicall fine boy. 

f Catastrum. Obs.'^** [ad. Gr. HaTa^rptapa 
deck.] ^The decke or hatch of a ship ' (Cockeram). 

f CatatMe*ba. Obs. rare^^. pf. Gr. Kara- 
0 ki 0 - to press down.] Some fabulous monster. 

C2300 AT, Alts. 6^64 Anothear best ther is, of eovel kynde 
* .Catathleba is hire name. 

Catawampoms (k0etaw9-mp9s\ a. slang, 
chiefly U.S. Also eatawamptions (-Jos). [A 
humorous formation, the origin of which is lost : 
the first part of the word was perhaps suggested 
by catamount, or ? by words in Gr. Kara-."] Fierce, 
unsparing, destructive, (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning.) 

2836 Househ. Words XIII. 24S It had fallen a victim to 
the jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 
Hence Catawa'mpously, Catawa-mptiously 
culv.f ‘fiercely, eagerly. To be catawamptiously 
chawed up is to be completely demolished, utterly 
defeated' (Bartlett Diet. Amer^. 

1832 Lytton My Novel in Blaclmi. Mag.lIKXl. 434 To 
be catawampously champed up 18^3 chawed up] by a 
mercenary selfish cormorant of a capitalist. 2837 F. Doug- 
lass Speech (Bartlett) To take to our heels before three 
hundred thousand slaveholders, for fear of being catawamp- 
tiously chawed up ? 

So also Catawa’mpns sh., used vaguely for ^ fierce 
creature, vermin ’, or the like. 

2874 Collins Frances I. 162 The catawampuses you 


see about harvest time— they fly quite pretty in the air, buti 

0 my gracious, don't they sting 1 

Catawba (katp-ba). [From the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the Katahba 
Indians \ where the grape was first discovered.] 

[2775 kax\vt.Amer. Ind. 223 , 1 begin with the Katahba, be- 
cause their country is the most contiguous toCharles-Town.] 

a. An American species of grape( Vitis Labrusca), 
which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union, b. The light sparkling rich- 
fiavoiired wine made from this grape (first made 
c. 1830). More fully Catawba grape, wine. 

2857 l^^P' Comntiss. Patents Washmgton 433 The Ca- 
tawba is the grape generally planted in vineyards for the 
production of wine, c 2837 Longf. Birds of Passage, ‘ C/z- 
tavobot Wine For Catawba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bush to proclaim tt. 1864 Browning Shtdge, It was 
your own wine, sir, the good Champagne (I took it for Ca- 
tawba, you’re so kind). 1867 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 242 
Five thousand gallons of the still unvexed Catawba. 

Catayl(e, catayll(e, obs. ff. Cattle. 

t Catassa-ner. Ohs. rare—’^. 

2632 Shirley Ball v. i O the Catazaners, we turned 
there ! 

teat-band. Sc. Ohs. *A bar or iron for 
securing a door ; a chain drawn across a street 
for defence' (Jam.). The exact sense is doubtful. 

2630 Row Hist. Nirh {xS4d} 507 Also the toun. .made cat- 
hands of yron to hold off horses, brought the canons, .within 
the toune, See. <22670 Spalding Trotib. Chas. I (1829) 80 
To make preparations for defence, .to big up their own back 
gates, doses, and ports, have their catbands in readiness. 
2672 Acts of Sederunt 21 Feb. (Jam.) In case they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbird (kmtb^jd), [See quot. 1883.] An 
American thrush. {Mimus Carolinensis). 

2732 Mortimer mPhil, Trans. XXXVII. 275 Muscicapa 
vert ice nigro. The Cat-Bird. 2838 0 . _W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.~t. 230, 1 hear the whispering voice of Spring, The 
thrush's trill, the cat-bird's cry. a 2870 Lowell Poet. Whs. 
(2879) 38 The cat-bird croons in the iiiac-bush. 2885 Pall 
Mall G. 21 May 4/2 The ‘ cat-bird .derives its name from 
its ordinary cry of alarm, which somewhat resembles the 
mew of a cat. 

Catcall (k^ tkgl), sh. Also 8 catcal. [From 
the nocturnal cry or ‘ waul ’ of the cat.] 

1 . A squeaking instrument, or kind of whistle, 
used esp. in play-houses to express impatience or 
disapprobation. (See Spectator No. 361,) 

2639-60 Pepys Diary (2879) I. 67, I.. called on Adam 
Chard, and bought a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
2722 Addison Sped. No. 361 F 2 , 1 was very much surprised 
with the great Consort of Cat-calls, .to see so many Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes assembled together at a kind of 
Catterwawling. 273a Fielding Covent Card. Trag. 1. i, 

1 heard a tailor sitting by my side, Play on his catcal, and 
cry out, *Sad stuff!' 1753 Grafs Inn f ml. No. 62 A 
shrill toned Catcall, very proper to be used at the next 
new Tragedy. 2863 Lond. Rev. 30 Dea 687/2 That vilest 
of all the inventions of Tubal, the catcall 

2 . The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice ; a shrill screaming whistle. 

1749 Johnson Irene Pro!., Should partial cat-calls all his 
hopes confound He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
^^2764 hhOYD Authors Apol. Wks. 2774 1 , i Powerful cat- 
call from the pit 2827 Mar. Edgeworth Harrington (2833) 
82. 2882 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., In the face of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods '. 

3 . One who uses the instrument. 

2724 Budgell Sped, No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
headed a Party of Cat-cals. 

Catcall (kse'tk^l), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To sound a catcall, esp, at a theatre or 
similar place of amusement 

^34 Fielding Univ. Gallant Pro!, *Tis not the poet’s wit 
affords the jest. But who can catcall, hiss, or whistle best ? 
276a Canning in Poet, Register (1807) 455 Let them cat- 
call and hiss as they will 2820 Blackw, Mag. VIH, 5 Some 
catcalled, and some roared ‘ go on 

2. trans. To receive or assail with catcalls. 

a 2700 Dryden Prologue Pilgrim (R.) His cant, like mer^ 
Andrew's noble vein. Cat-calls the sects to draw them in 
again, 2843 Macaulay Mad. D*Arblay, Ess. (1854) 711/2 
Better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Hence Ca'tcalling vbL sh. ixrAppl. a. 

exfiSt Mad. D’Arblay in Macaulay Ess. (1887) 74S That 
hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle. 2864 Daily Tel. 9 Dec. , 
The gods indulg^ in their xisual habit of whistling and cat- 
calling. 1881 Ld. W. Pitt Lennox Plays, Players, I. 77 
A sound of hissing and cat-calling was now heard. 

Catcb, (ksetj), sbf Also 5 caccho, kache. 
Sc. each, 5-fi Sc, caich(e, 6 catche, cache, 
hatch, 7 Sc. caitehe, 7-9 (chiefly in sense 14) 
ketch, [f. the vb. (The senses are taken from 
different uses of the verb, and form no regular 
series among themselves.)] 

1 . The act or fact of catching in various senses ; 
see the vb. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia i. 91 She would faine the 

catch of Strephon flie. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Mich. II, 
Ixviii, Demands To Princes made in Catch of Rebel Hands. 
2722 De Foe CoL fack (1840) 203 She intended to have mO, 
if she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a catch. 
2870 Daily News 20 Sept, The French captured a German 
schooner, .and this wretched little catch calied forth an un- 
common deal of enthusiasm and cheering, 2884 J. Payn 
Thicker than W. vi. 42 There was a * catch' in her breath. 
2887 Blackw. Mag, Nov. 692 The young people . . play at 
catch with coloured balls. 


t b. To' lie (or In') at {the) catch, to lie {or be) 
upon the catch : to lie in wait ; to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing, esp. of catching a person’s words, finding 
fault, making objections, etc. Obs. 

2630 SvB&^'Brttised Reed xv. Wks. 2862 1 . 68 As one sitting 
at a catch for all advantages against them. 26<j2 Rogers 
Naamatt 528 As a prisoner . . always lies at the catch and 
opportunity to seeke his escape. 1636 H. More Aniid. 
A th. II. xi. § 7. 75 Scaliger lay at catch with him [Cardan] 
to take him tripping wherever he could. 174a Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 270, 1 saw he was upon the Catch, and 
look'd stedfastly upon me whenever I mov’d _my Lips. 2814 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xiv. 11879) 230 Miss M. is abso- 
lutely on the catch for a husband. 

2 . a. The catching of fish. b. The number of 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. 

2465 Mann. 4- Househ, Exp. 473 To axe of my lord of 
Duram in yifte the kache of Hangeford. ^1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric, Perth 377 The expence of fishing must be paid 
. .after which the benefit of the catch is supposed to accrue 
to the proprietors. 2873 Buckland Logfk. 12 The catch 
depends very much upon the weather. 2884 Stubbs’ Merc, 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 barrels. 

3 , Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
struck by the batsman, before it reaches the ground, 
and so putting him ‘ out'. 

2770 J. Love Cricket 17 Weymark unhappily misses a 
Catch. 2837 Dickens Pick%v. vii, At every bad attempt at 
a catch. ,he launched his personal displeasure at the head 
of the devoted individual in such denunciations as.. ‘now 
butter-fingers 2886 Gurney Phantasms of Living I. 562 
His mental condition after just missing a catch, 
b. transf. A player who catches well. 

Lillywhitd s Cricket Ann. 202 H. J. Ford; a safe 
catch in the long-field. 

t 4 . Sc. A chase, pursuit. Obs. 

C2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 83 Yee shall rew this race. 
What was the cause yee gaue mee sic a katch ? 

1 6 - Sc. Tennis. (Cf. Cachespel.) Obs. 

c 2475 Raiis Raving i. 2245 Ryne at baris, and at the ball. 
And at the caich play with all 1496 Treasurer's A cc. in 
Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) II. 261 note. To the king in Strive- 
lin, to play at the each. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 509 
James Stewart . . playand. .wes with his peiris all Than at 
the catche. 2335 Lyndesay Satyre 3421 Thocht I preich not, 
I can play at the caiche. 2399 James I Basil. Doron iii. 
11603) I2I Playing at the caitche or tennise. 

t 6. A trick. Obs. 

c 2430 Le'}-ne or be Lewd in Babees Bk. (2S68) 9 Warre 
Knavis cacches. 

1 7 . A catching or entangling question. Obs. 

2674 Fairfax Bulk f Selv. 86 The catch is so unphilo- 
sophical, that that which gainsays it most, is most true. 
1693 W. Freke Sel. Ess. xil 62 Most of their arguments 
. . are nothing but a few empty Catches in mere words. 

8 . Something intended to catch the attention, the 
popular fancy or demand, etc. 

2781 Cowper Lett. 5 Mar. Wks. (2876) 66 The passage you 
objected to I inserted merely by way of catch. 2872 S. S. 
Jordan in Ess. <5* Lyrics (1878) 204 This is a ha’penny catch. 

f 9 . A catching sight ; a glimpse, view. Obs. 

277s Johnson in Boswell (2831) IH. 258 Such houses as 
had any catch of the river. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 620 
[It] presents to the eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
smooth blue horizon. 

10 . concr. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece of mechanism, a door, etc. 

2520 Acc. St. fehn’s Hosp, Canterb., Paydfor alache 
and a cache and a stapylle Ijd. 1647 Ibid. 86 For a katch 
for my gate jd. 2644 Nye Gunnery 11670) 31 These catches, 
being either of steel or brass. xf&B Lond. Gaz. No, 2132/4 A 
pair of plain Pistols with . . one of the Catches broke off from 
the Lock. 1820 Philos. I. Mechanics ii. vi 25 (Libr. 
XJsef. Knowl.), The ratchet-wheel and catch. 1851 JUust, 
Lond. News 42 The derrick being supported by a catch or 
pall. 2882 Mallock Soc. Equality viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the engine. 

11 . That which is catight or is worth catching ; 
something gained ; an acquisition, 

2396 Shaics, Tam, Shr, IL i 333 No doubt but he hath got 
a quiet catch. 1606 — Tr, ^ Cr. n. i. 209 Hector shall 
haue a great catch, if he knocke out either of your braines ; 
he were as good cracke a fustic nut with no kernell. 2662 
Dryden Wild Gall. m. i, The Gentleman had got a great 
Catch of her, as they say. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. iv. ix. 
(1849) ^74 He would be a great catch to the settlement. 
2840 Marryat Poor Jack li, She . . was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties. 

1 12 . The point to be caught or seized. Ohs. 

2600 Holland Livy xxxiv. xxxii. 873 a, I will not use 
many words, - but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter. 

^ 13 . A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up ; ‘ a snatch ; a short interval of action ’ (J ). 

a 2626 Bacon (J.) All which notions are hut ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to mens 
observations, 26- . Locke <J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many 'intervals. 266s Glanvill Seeps. Set. i^io We 
retain a catch of these pretty stories. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 362 Down she sat, and sung a little Catch, 
and cry'd Hem I twice, 1830 T- Hamilton Cyril Thornton 
(1845) 78, 1 made speeches, and roared catches of songs, 

14 . Music, Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which sing the same melody, 
the second singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second line, and so with each 
successive singer ; a Round. ‘ The catch was for 
each succeeding singer to take up or catch his 
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part in time* (Grove). Subsequently specially 
applied to rounds in which the words are so ar- 
ranged as to produce ludicrous effects, one singer 
catching at the words of another. Also atirib. 
and in c&mb.» as catck-dzib, catch-^zmker. 

x6oi CoRNWALLYES Ess. ii. xiiiu (1631) 207 Like a singing 
catch, some are beginning wlien others are ending, a - 1613 
Overbury A Wife *1638) 217 The wakeful! ketches on 
Christmas Eve. [1625 ^Kcovi Masques ^ 7 Vz.,, Ess, tArb.) 
539 Seuerall Quires . . taking the V oice by Catches, Antheme 
wise.] 1636 Featly Cha/is My st xxvii. 343 Singing as it : 
were a catch, and taking the word one from another. 1721 
Addison Sped, No, 72 F 9 Several old Catches, which they 
sin^ at all Hours. 1802 Mar, Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) 

I. viii. 56. a 1859 Macaulay Biog. • 1867) 5 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chieHy remembered by his catches. 

X787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) upon Ode Wks. 1794 1 . 385 
no!e>^ Though not a Purcell a very pretty catch-maker. 
1807 W. Iimmo Salmag. (1824) 197 Straddle was. , a member 
of a catch-club. 

*[i' Sense obscure, 

1596 Shaks. I Hen,, IFy 11. iv. 252 Thou Horson obscene 
greasie Tallow Catch. 

Catcli- in comb. ; see after the vk 
t Cateli, sk^ Obs, Forms: 5-7 eaclie, 6 7 
catch, 7 katch, 7- Ketch, q. v. [ME. cache ; prob. 
f. Catch v. or sh}- The later ketch is analogous 
to keg for cagf kennel for cannel, etc. 

It may be the sb. Catch ^ (in ME. cach\e) in sense 4 * chase, 
pursuit’, as Yacht is Du. jagt^ja^ht ‘chase, pursuit’, for 
jetekisekip^ jagesekip, in reference to its swiftness.] 

A strongly-built vessel of the galiot order, usually 
two-masted, and of from loo to 250 tons burden. 
« Ketch. 

1481-90 Hotvard Homeh, Bks. (1841) 397 Rede oker to 
send be watyr with the sayd hoppes, in Ferdes cache of 
Brekemlynsey. 1361 Eden Art Navig, Pref., Fyshermen 
tliat go a trawiyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1580 
Sir R. Bingham xxi SpenseBs Wks. (Grosart) I. 468 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wynters. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia n. 23 The river, .is navigable, .with Catches and 
small Barkes 3p or 40 myles farther- 1625 J. Glanville 
Voy. Cadiz (1883) 1x6 Catches, being short and round built, 
bee verie apt to turne up and downe, and usefull to goe to 
and fro, and to carry messages between ship|) and shipp al- 
most with anie wind. 164a Nicholas Let. In Carte's CoU. 
(17351 80 Sir John Hotham hath lately apprehended . . one 
of the King^s caches, a 1693 Ueqdhart Rahelais m. lii 
429 Catches, Capers, and other Vessels, 
t Catch, obs. f, Kedge, small anchor. 

1791 Smeaton Edysione L. § 143 We immediately let go 
another small anchor or Catch - . paying out the hawser of 
the catch-anchor, 

t Catch, sbA Obs. = Ketch, ' Jack Ketch *. 

a 1672 Wood Life (1848) 234 When he had hanged about 
half an hour [he] was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 

Catch, a , : see Catch- (after the vh.\ 

Catch, (ksetj), Fa. t. and pple. caught 
(kpt). Forms : 2-4 caclie(n, 3 Orm. ksBchenn, 
keochen, 3-4 cacchen, 4 kachen, 4-5 kaohe, 
caeche, kacche, 4-6 each, catche, 5 kach, 
katche, caohehe, caheh, 5-6 cache, 6 Sc. 
caucht ; (also 3-4 keche, 5 kecche, ceche, 6 
fc©tcli(e), 6- catch, (9 dial, cotch). Fa. t. a. 

4 cached, hatched, 5 eacchid, -it, cacht, 

6- catched, 7-8 catch^d, catcht, A 3 Orm. 
cahhte, 3”4 cahte, canhte, 3-5 cajte, ka^te, 

4- 5 caujte, kau^te, (kaiifte), ca^t, kast, caust, 
kanjt, eawght, 5 eaghte, kaghte, cant©, eaght, 
kaght, kanght, coght, conght, 4-6 eanghte, 

5- canght ; (also 3 (bi) - kehte, keihte, 5 
keste, 6 keight.) Fa. ffk. a. 3 Orm. (bi)- 
csBchedd, 4-5 cached, -id, cacchit, katehed, 5 
eacebid, cachet, 5-6 caehit, kachit, 6 eacch- 
ide, catchte), 6-^9 catcht, catched, (7 catch’ t), 

7- 8 catch’d, (9 dial, eotcht, cotch*d). 0 . 3 (bi)~ 
kahht, ieaht, 4 eaht, canht, ycangt, ikanjt, 
kawht, cawgM, (kight), 4-5 ca^t, canst, conght, 

5 caght, kaght, (cant, keghet), (6 eanghte, y-, 
i-canght, cancht), 5- canght. [ME. cache~n^ 
cacche-nj a. ONF. cockier (3rd sing. pr. cache\ =- 
central OF. chacier^ later chassier, mod.F. chasser 
(Picard cacher') — Pr. cassar^ Sp. cazar (OSp. cak^ 
mr)y Pg. ca^arj It. cacciare late L, '^captidre, f. 
capt-us ‘taken captive*, which took in Romanic 
the place of L. captdre ‘ to strive to seize, seek to 
catc^ lie in wait for*, and in late use vendH 
‘to hunt, chase’, which is the sense in all the 
Romanic langs. This sense was also original in 
Eng . ; and continued in Scotch to i6th c. (see 
sense i) ; but for this the central OF. chacier, ehace 
was adopted in form ckace-n by 1 300, and catch 
was gradually confined to its present sense, which 
is unknown to PVench and the other langs., but is 
that of OE. laecc{e)an^ ME. lacchen^ lachen. With 
the latter, cachpi seems to have been very early 
treated as synonymous, and at length entirely took 
its place. Hence, app. the pa. t. cahte^ cauhte, 
eau^tSt caught^ like lahte, lauhte^ lau^te, laughtf 
which was used along with the regular cacched^ 
catchte^ catched^ and during the present century has 


superseded it in \ittr^ry u^(fX\orx^ catched ycofched 
is still widely prevalent in dial, or vulgar speech).] 

I. fl. trans. To chase, to drive. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. (§• Ex. 949 Gredi foueles felien Sor-bn . . abrara 
. .ka3te is [=them] wei. CX30S Disp. Mary Cross 102 in 
Leg. Rood 134 pe Jewes from pe cros ine kei3t. 1330 R- 
Brunne Citron. (tSio^ 120 Maid porgh b® Lundreis fro 
London is katehed. 138 . Wyclif Seryn. Sel. Wks. IL 364 
pis is vois made of pe fend bi which he cacchipon his carte. 
X440 York Myst. xlviii, 326 Caytiffis 5e cacched [ Townley 
Mysi. chaste] me feo j^oure 3ate. 1499 Promp. Parv. 58 
(Pynson) Catch yn 1x440 chasyn] or dryue forth bestis, 
mino. 1513 Douglas Mneu i. i- 4 Our laud and see cachit 
\JactaUis\ with mekle pyne. 

1 2 . intr. To chase, run, hasten ; to press on. \ 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B, 629 He cached to his cob-hous & 
a calf bryngez. iC‘1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 1794 Kysse me j 
now comly, & I schal each heben. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2014 | 
pai. .kachyn on kyndly, & paire course held. 1526 Skeeton 
Magn;^. 1513 Hercules . . with hys stubbome mace That 
made Cerberus to cache. i 

II. To capture, esp that which tries to escape ; ; 
hence, to ensnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get at, j 

fS. trans. To take forcible possession of, cap- j 
ture (a town, castle, ship, country, etc.). Obs. j 
c 1205 Lay, 4547 Monie scipen he per cahte. 1382 Wyclif j 
2 Kings xiv. 7 And he cau5te [1388 took] the place, that 
hatte Petra, in bateyl. 1:1400 Destr. Troy xiprj To cache j 
a castell pat was kene holdyn. Ibid. qj 66 Carles paire 
cuntre cacht as paii-e aune. 1535 Coverdale fudg. v. 12 
Catch him catched the, thou sonne of Abinoam. ^ ] 

4 . esp. To capture or lay hold of (that which j 
tries or would try to escape, as a man or animal). 
This may be done by superior speed and force, by 
surprise, by any snare or engine of capture, ('rhe 
proper word for this action, which is also its main 
sense, and lies at the base of most of the others.) 

c 120S Lay. 31501 gi{ he me mihte cacchen £1275 cache] he 
me wolde quellen. a 1223 Ancr. R. 294 Caplte nobis milpes 
paruulas. .keccheS us..pe3unge uoxes. ri32S Pol. So 9 igs 
152 He may scape ant we aren ever caht. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 185 They cowde nat . . Here capil cacche, it ran 
away so fast. — Melibeus f 212 He . .setteth a nette byfore 
his feet to cacchen him. 1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 258 As the 
tigre his time awalteth In hope for to cacche his pray. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 12993 purpost hym priuely . . at his 
corny ng to kacx:he hym olyue. i486 Bk.St. Albans E viij a, 
Theys houndes all Bayen and cryen when thay hym ceche 
shall. IS93 TelBtrothe's N. Y, Gift 35 The sihest crea- 
tures are seldome catcht in ordinary trappes. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. JSf. 11. iii. 6$ Some dogs will catch well. 1607 — Cor. 

I. iii. 66, I saw him run after a gilded Butterfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go againe, and after it againe. .& catcht 
it again. 1642 Rogers Naaman 375 He had fished all 
night and catcht nothing. 1672-5 C 5 omber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 91 Some silly Bird, .suddenly catcht in the Fowler’s 
snare. 171:3 C’tess Winchelsea Misc, Poems 96 Till think- 
ing Thee to’ve catched, Himself by thee was caught. 1716 
Let. in Wodrow Corr. <1843) II. 143 He catched four or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 14 Small birds . . canght in a singular 
manner. 1815 Montkly Mag. IK.X.’X.Vlll. 435 One might 
almost say they would come to be catched. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. V. 105 Like tender things that being caught feign 
death. 1866 N. Q. Ser. ni. IX. 498/1 True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

fg. X71S Burnet Own Time IL 43 He was early catched 
by the Jesuits and bred many years among them. 

6. Jig. To ensnare, entrap ; to deceive, ‘ take in’. 
138a Wyclif i Cor. iii. 19 , 1 schal, catche wyse men in her 

fell wysdom. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 189 Othir lordis he 
cacchid, or caute, with fayre wordes. 1611 Bible Mark 
xii. 13 To catch him in his words. 1654 Cromjvell Sp. 

4 Sept. (Carlyle) For few have beeai tmtched by the former 
mistakes. x6^ Bentley Pkal. 283 To see how Error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught here. 1887 
Mattck. Guard. S Mar. 8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don- .someone would be ‘ caught 
i* obtain by exertion (viewed as a race 

or chase) ; to attain, get possession of. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. vi. 12 Catche euerlastyng lyf [Tin- 
dale, CovERD. laye honde on ; Rhem. apprehend; 1611 lay 
hold on]. £1420 Metr. Lfe ST Kaik. iHsalUw.) 19 Many 
have there kaght ther heeleu 1561 Dads £r. Bulhnger on 
Apoc, (1573) 61 A feruent zeale to follow and catch thy 
saluation. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, hl in 179, I. .Torment 
my selfe, to catch the English Crowne. j6os — Mach. i. 
vii. 3 If th' Assassination Could- -catch With his surcease, 
Successe. 

fb. in a weaker sense ; To gain or obtain (e.g. 
money) by one’s own action. Obs. (Cff 29, 38.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B.xi. 168 For no icause to cacche siluer 
}>ere-by. 1393 Gower Conf. IL 202 Where they the profit 
mighten cacche. ciaso Bale K. fohan {%Z-fPi 17 Besydes 
what ye cacche for haiowed belles & purgatorye. 

7 . To overtake come up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usual^ to caiih up. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 31s Saile, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleete farre ofe 1678 Littleton Lat. 
Dici.y To oaten or overtake t>xx% msequor^ apprehendo. 
1791 ‘G. Gambado^ Ann. Horsem. itS He made 

a loose, .and catch'd them, within twenty yards of the end- 
ing post. X848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxvix, You’ll be 
down the river in no time, and catch Will, I’ll be bound. 

b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away) ; as in * to catch a train, a boat, the 
post, etc.’, where the idea of being in time enters 
in. (The opposite is to miss, lose.) 
j *8a6 Disraeu Viv. Grey jv. iiL 146, I was afraid my note 
might not have caught you, 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 
j I. xiii. 220, I shall beable to catch the SandgM^e train. 1872 
I Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (18791 232 The tourist may. . 

[ walk .. to the Bassenthiwaite station, and there catch the 


train. 1879 Daily Ne^os 1:2 Dec. 5/3 The popular pastime 
known as ‘ catching a train .The number of disappointed 
train -catchers, .reached a daily total of ten. Mod. I must 
finish my letter in time to catch the post. 

8. Said of rain, a storm, etc., which overtakes 
one before reaching one’s destination. Mostfre-: 
quently in the passive ; const, usually 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 317 F9 Caught in a Shower .. 
Returned home and dryed myself. ^ 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 33 F 19 Catched in a shower coming back. 1791 S'sxv.h.-' 
TQisk Edystojie L. § i ii The stone vessels, if catched by a 
storm, .retreat into Weymouth Harbour. Mod. We were 
caught in the rain. The rain caught xis just as we had 
reached the shoulder of the hill. 

9 . To come upon suddenly oriinexpectedly ; to 

surprise, detect (a person in or at some action, 
or something). 

x6xo B. JoNsoN A Ich. v. iii, What shall I doe ? I am 
catch’d. 1650 Baxter Saints’ Rest u. (1662) Pref. 1^5 Plis 
Adversaries would soon have catched him in it 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 466 F 3, I catched her once, .at Chuck- Farthing 
among the Boys. ^1734 North Exam. ni. viiL f 13, 591 
They will be caught napping. 1772 Johnson in i.Vww//viSx6l 
II, 162, I never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent. 1S61 
Dickens Gt. Expect, vii, My .sister catching him in the act 
1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Floiv II. 94 , 1 used to catch myself say-, 
ing ‘ Where's Frank?’ 

tio. To reach, attain, arrive at (a goal). Obs.^ 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 387 Till they the haven of Troie 
caught 

11 . To reach or get at (any one) with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. To hit (as opposed 
\o miss). (The part reached is introduced by 
some prep.) 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dmt. clvi. 965 Wee must not 
thinke to escape the scourges of God . . wee shall euer bee 
caught by the backe if God bee against vs. Genii. 

Mag. Dec. II. 587/2 In the act of catching the Saint with, 
the hot iron under the right ear. _ Manch. Exmn. 
10 Jan. s/t {The missile] caught him on the side of the 
head. Mod. She caught him a sounding box on the ear. 

III. To seize aiid keep hold of. 

12 . To take hold of suddenly or forcibly; to 
gi-asp, seize. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 102 HweSer jje cat of belle . , cauhte, mid 
his cleafres, hire heorte heaued? 01340 Cursor M. 18379 
Oure lord by the bond Adam cawght. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
13508 Wele his cosyn he knew, & kaght hym in arrays. 
1530 Palsgr. 723/2, I snappe at a thyng to catche it with 
ray tethe. 1596 Sfenser R. Q. iii. ii. 30 Betwixt her feeble 
armes her quickly keight. 1611 Biblf. Mait. -xxv. z^ lesus 
stretched foorth his hand, and caught him. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad II. 284 The Serpent catched ner by the wing. 
Goldsm. Vic. W.nxl, I caught the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arras. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream 49 The page Im 
caught her hand in his. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. iv, 
He may throw him, if he catches him fairly above the waist. 
\Z. Jig. To seize, seize on, lay hold on, affect 
violently. Obs. exc. as in 14. 

*382 Wyclif Micah iv. 0 Sorewe hath cachid thee. 1426 
Audelay Poems 13 Thai be cajt with covetyse. 1539 Tav- 
erner Erasin. Prov. 10 Whan.. the disease catcheth ones 
strength. 1601: Holland Pliny L 227 Beyond the nuer 
Ganges, .the people are caught with the Sun, and begin to 
be blackish. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iii. iii. 90 Perdition catch 
my Soule, But I do lone thee. C16310 Risdon Sum*. Devon 
§ 216 {2810) 225 You have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
caught you, 1789 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Expost, Odes iii,' 
Perdition catch the money-grasping wre^h I 

f b. intr. To catch to\ to seize on. Obs. rare~-^. 
01325 E. E. A lia, P. A. s® Fore careful colde ^at to me 
ca^t. 

14 :. Of fire: To seize on, lay hold of, attack. 

1734 tr. Rollin’ s Anc* Hist, (1827) I. 11, 392 Tim fire 
catched all the engines. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi. The 
flames were juit catching the bed. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. IV. XII. vi. 167 The fire caught many houses. 

b. intr. To seize on anything ; to be commn- 
nicated, spread ; alsoyff. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Ex. xxii. 6 If fire breake out, and catch 
in the thornes. *634 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. xxvi. Let but 
some spark of heretical opinion be let fall upon some, .busy 
spirit, it catcheth instantly. 1723 Addison Cato 11. vi. 37 Does 
the sedition catch from man to man, And run among their 
ranks? 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 136 The Fire that 
may chance to catch in the Chimney. 1814 Southey Carmen 
Triumph, xv. The flame hath caught, the flame is spread I 
flS. intr. To set in fairly, begin. Obs. rare. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. ii. 16S Rains when they once 
Catch, are apt to last. 

tie. trans. To fasten, attach. Ohs. rare~’^. 

* (71400 Destr, Troy 1077 Cogges with cablis [they] cachyn 

to londe. 

17 . To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, entangle J 
saui of merely physical action, 

1611 Bible Gen. xxii. 13 A Ramme caught in a thicket by 
his^ homes, 1644 Evelyn Diary (Chandos) 99 A chayre 
which catches any who sitts doune in it so as not to be able 
to stirr but. 16^ Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1721) II. 43 The 
Ships, .are often catcht between [the Ice-fields], and broken 
by them, 1734 tr. Rollin’ s Ro^n. Hist. III. 402 His arms 
were catched in the trunk of the trees, 
b. To fasten or hold with a catch. 
x88i Greener Gun t6o The Vernier is . . catched under 
the sliding bar, 

18 . intr. (for rejl.) To be laid hold of and de- 
tained ; to become entangled or fixed. 

2787 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsem, (2809) 22 His foot 
catching and hanging in. the stirrup. 1875 JTowett Plato 
(ed- 2) I. 64 The scythe end caught in the rigging, MofL 
The bolt would not catch. 

^ To catch hold : see 45* , 


CATCH- 


CATCH, 


IV. Less forcibly : To take. 

fia trans. To take hold of, to take. Often 
with offfforth^ etc. Obs, 

<7x325 E. E,A Uit. F. A. 237 [She] ca5te of her coroun of 
grete tresore. 238a Wyclip Prov, xxxi. 19 Hir fingris 
ca5ten the spindle. <72385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1850 Pryvely 
she kaught forthe a knyfe. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 291 He tho 
cought A yerde, which he bare on honde. .and smote hem. 
2605 Camden Refn. 18 So they called parchment which wee 
have catcht from the Latine Pergamenium. x6z6 Donne 
Serm. 37 And so the Roman Church hath catched a Tra^ 
and others a Con and a and an /«j and varied their 
poetry into a TransubstanUation and a Consuhstaittiaiion 
and the rest. 1667 Marvell Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
82 Strange reasons, .which must he catched or waived. 

“fb. In several uses (chiefly : To 
catch have/ courage y council^ the field \ to catch 
haste, Obs. 

cxyip Gmv.^ Gr^ Knt, 1118 Pay..Kysten ful coralyly, & 
kaSten her leue. c v^^oWilLPalemexo^^. <7 1386 Chaucer 
Pers. T. F 615 Agayns this, .synne of accidie . . schulden men 
, . manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel to doo. <7 1400 
Destr, Troy 3192 Counseil was kaght of knightes & oi?er. 
Ibid. 8285 Thre thousaund full }>ro ]?rang into batell .. 
kaghten the fild. 2513 Douglas Mmisiii. x. 51 The scherp 
dreide maide ws so to cache haist, 

20. ^^. To take, get (rest, sleep, breath, etc.). Ohs. 
in simple sense ; in mod. use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 
branch. 

<72325 Poem temp. Edw, I I (Percy) xxviii, For to cache 
his rest. <7 2330 Pol. Songs 331 Anon therafter he fondeth 
to kacche reste. 2393 Gower Conf. II. 112 That I may 
cacche slepe. 2523 Douglas /Eneis ix. v. 3 The othir 
bestis. .Ful sownd on sleip dyd cawcht thair rest. 1684 Gt. 
Frost 10 The prentices starved at home for want of coals To 
catch them a heat do flock thither in shoals. 2733 Pope Ess. 
Man in, 18 By turns we catch the vital breath, and die. 2821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 24 Old women, overpowered by 
heat . . Seeking . . the mole-hill seat, To tell their tales and 
catch their breath awhile. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
vii, Before she could catch a wink of sleep. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Eapl. II. 54 Catching cat-naps as I could in the day. 

V. To snatch. 

21. To lay hold of forcibly and take away ; to 
snatch, esp. in catch away^ catch q. v. 

c 2525 Voxpopuli 91 in Hazl. E. E.P. III. 271 All men. . 
Which can ketche any lande Out of the poore mans hande, 
*553 Grimalde Cicero*s Offices 111. (1558) 122 If euerj" one 
of us catche to himselfe the commodities of other. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 88 Upstart Passion.s catch the Govern- 
ment From Reason, 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 236 He .. 
hastily caught His bundle . . and went his way. 

t %%. intr. To make a sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch. Obs. exc. as in 23 , 

*597 J' King ^onas (1618) 188 It is not for vs to catch 
after death. 2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 83 How she [a 
cat] beggeth, playeth, leapeth,^ looketh, catcheth. 2642 R. 
Carpenter Experience v. xviii. 315 Catching and scraping 
for mony, 264a Fuller Holy and Prof. St. 11. x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it. 

b. fig. To carp, criticize. (Cf. also 5 .) 

2628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb. ) 43 He comes . . not to leame, 
but to catch. 

28, To catch at : to snatch at ; to make a quick 
or eager attempt to lay hold of ; often fig. (Also 
with indirect passive,') Cf. 25 b. 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. 11. xxvil, (1631) 20 Fearing^ they 
would be catcht at- 2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. v. li. 215 
Sawcie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets. 2722-33 
Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. App. xx. 57 We hunted for praise 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from al kind 
ofwickednes. 278a Cowper ig8 Catching at his rein, 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 


course. 

24. trans. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 
passing through the air, or in falling. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesu (Arb.) 239 We do . . catch the 
hall, .before it come to the ground. *684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 59 They might be catcht and sto^t .. in their 
descent. 1721 ADDisoN^e<7ANo. 260 T ii Tossing up Eggs, 
and catching them again without breaking them. 1734 
Sale Korccn 'PxCcm.. Disc. § i (Chandos) 3 To userain-water 
which they catch in cisterns. 28^9 Laws Cricket in * Bat * 
Cricket Man. {iZ$6) 56 A hall being caught, no run shall be 
reckoned. 1857 Hughes 11.1.(1882) 37/3. 1866 

G. Macdonald Ann. Qniei Netghb. xxx. (2878) 523 Find a 
basin or plate . .and put it to catch the drop here. 

x6ix Bible i Eings xx. 33 The men did diligently obserae 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 
catch it. 

0 . Cricket. To mtch {/t person) out ydXm 
to catch : to put (a batsman) font ’ by catching the 
ball when struck by his bat. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Man. (2850) 80 Newland.. 25 
cfaught by] Id, J. Sackville. 2850 Ibid. 46 If a striker is 
cau^t out, state the fieldsman’s name. 1883 in Daily Tel. 
15 May 2/7 Peate. . caught and howled Hearn. 

25. To lay bold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 

2543 Udall, etc. iJmsw. par. Matt. xxx. 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughte nowe an occasion. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Ep. Bed., We, .catched the Ojroortunity 

to write of old Things. 2734 Fielding Quix. in Eng. ii vr^ 
His design is to rob the house. If he could catch an oppor- 
tunity, <2x764 Lboyd VoUairds HenriadeW\<&. 1774 II, 
224 The Guises. .Catch’d the fair moment which his weak- 
ness gave. 2792 Smeaton Edystone L. § 278 The first 
opportunity he could catch after the violent storm. 

h. intr. with at. Cf. 23 - 
<72680 Beveridge -SV rw. (2729) 1 , 202 You catch at all op- 
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portunities. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley ike B. 1. iii, 49 
Martin caught at the idea. 

26. To catch one's breath : to check the breath 
suddenly ; see Beeath 5 b. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, iii. ii. 371 A greeuous sicknesse 
..That makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming, 2833, 1864 [see Breath 5 b], 2855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xiv. iv, I . . Felt a horror . . Prickle my skin and 
catch my breath. 2859 — Elaine 620 She caught her 
breath. 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking, (Now only 
with tip (53 d) ; colloq. ; cf, take up I) 

1670 Cotton Espernon in. xii. 623 Not that I do (he 
presently caught himself) in the least confess, etc. a 2726 
Penn lyks. 1 . App. 233 Saying one Day thus.. he imme- 
diately catch’d himself, and fell into this Reflection. 

28. A nail, hook, projecting comer, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing, and is stopped or retarded by it. ^ 

1734 tr. Rollids Anc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv, 380 His robe 
being catched by a bramble. 2792 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 250 Our stone vessels were liable to be catched by the 
keel in going out, 2880 Black White Wings 11 . i. 25 The 
back sweep of the oars sometimes caught the waves. 

VII. To get or take a thing passively, through 
being in its way. 

1 29. To receive, get, obtain, derive (from or by 
another’s action). Obs. exc. as in next. 

C2205 Lay. 10843 Hu he hauedeb^ti^ nome icaht. <22225 
Ancr. R. 254 Neuer jet i monne floe ne keihte he swuche 
byete, c 2350 Will. Paleme 5267 Sone J>ci cau5t cumfort. 
2393 Langl. P. PI. C. i. 134 J?e cardinales at court hatcau5t 
ban such a name, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comforth 
he caght of jjaire kynd speche. 

30. esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 
jurious or unpleasant). Now chiefly in colloquial 
language, esp. in phr. to catch one's death of cold 
(cf. 42 ), catch a mtschiefi and catch it (see 41 ). 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunteS efter pris, & keccheS 
lastunge. Ibid. 88 Wo is me bet he, ooer heo, habhe'S 
swuch word ikeiht 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 375 Rychard 
cajte Iper hys de)?. c 1330 Amis jr A mil. 2455 All that thei 
there lafte, Grete strokes there thei caufte. <7x420 Avow. 
A rih. xvi, As he hade keghet scathe. 1480 Caxton Ckron. 
Eng. eexliii. 290 Ther he caught deths wounde. 2537 W. 
T. Expos. Si. John 79 They be taken tardy and ketch a 
fall, a 2593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 148 Always climbing 
till we catch a fall. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, 111. ii. 23 
Fight closer, or, .you’le catch a Blow. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 
1. 84 He. .went by, and catcht no hurt. 27x2 Addison 
.^ect. No. 517 ir 2, lam afraid he caught his Death the last 
(jounty Sessions. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 40 , 1 will 
not allow Bell to catch her death of cold, 

81. To receive, incur, or contract, through ex- 
posure; as fto catch heat (obs.), to catch the 
breeze. (Cf. also to catch cold, 42 .) 

1297 R. Glouc. (2724) 28 J?er it cache]? hete. c 2369 Chaucer 
Deihe Blaunche 781 As a white walle or a table, .ys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wil theryn make. 2535 Cover- 
dale Matt. xiii. 6 Whan the Sonne arose it caught heate. 
2700 Addison Lett. Italy Wks. (1721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 2704 Woklidge Diet. Rust, et 
Urh. s, V. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
wet. 2764 Goldsm, Trav. 47 Ye lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale. 2848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxxiv, His 
face had caught.. the ghastly foreshadowing of Death. 
2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 231 [The] tops [of the hills] 
were catching the first rays of the rising sun. 

b. To catch the wind {JVdut.); to catch 
fire ; to catch frost, begin to freeze. 

Rigging ^ Seamansh. 1 1 . 392 Her sails begin to 
catch a-back. 2825 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 2378 The 
powder soon may catch. 2879 Jefferies Wild Life S. C. 382 
Causing the water to catch — that is, the slender, thread- 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. 2886 F. C Philips Jaek 4 r Three Jills I. 
vii, 96 We arrived at the lake to^ find it was caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

f 32. To conceive, become affected by or inspired 
with (a desire or emotion). Obs. exc. as in 34 . 

<?*385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1746 [He] caughte to this lady 
swira desyr. <7 x430 Lydg. Bochas 1, xiv. (15 w) 27 a, She 
caught an indignation, c 2570 Thynne Pride ^ Lowl. 
(1841) 5 Ixjve, or feare, Which any wight . . hath icaught. 
X715-20 Pope Iliad xv. 439 Presumptuous Troy, .catch’d 
new fury at the voice divine, 

33, To take or contract (a disease) ; to take by 
infection {pfot from). (See also to catch cold 42 .) 

2547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 126 If I do go barl^ged, I 
do each the coffe. 2602 Shaks, Twel. N. 1. v. 314 Euen so 
quickly may one catch the plague? 2622 — - Wisti. T.i. ii. 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it is caught Of you, 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 544 They . . the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion. 1747 Berkeley Tar-water in Plague Wks. 
HI. 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 2806 
Med. Jml, XV. 219 The small-pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring children. 

34, fig. To take up as by infection ; to acquire 
by sympathy or imitation ; to become imbued or 
infected with (accent, tone, spirit, etc.). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. H, 1. i. 2^ My tongue should catch 
your tongues sweet melodic. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 400 
Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, But catch 
the spreading notion of the town. 2747 Hervey Medii. ^ 
Coniempl. (1818) 203 Who can forbear catching the generm 
joy? 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. I. ii. 2x2 He seemed 
to have catched the same spirit with his subjects. 2848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix. She * caught the trick of grief, 
and sighed’. 2857 Maurice .S’/. L 3. 

VIII. To seize by the senses or intellect. 

35, To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


hear, see, etc., by an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. n. i. 70 Euery obiect that [his eye] 
doth catch. 2606 — Ant.fi Cl. i. ii. 144 Cleopatra catching 
hut the least noise of this, dies instantly. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. XX, Listening to catch the glorious sounds. 2833 
Hazlitt Table-t. II. iv.78 You cannot from the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says. 2837 
Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. (.1857) I. 24 It does not appear 
..easy to catch his exact meaning. 2848 Mrs. Gaskell 
M. Barton x. (2882) 26/2 Catching the state of the case 
with her quick . . eyes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 58, 
I only caught the words, ‘ Snail we let him off? ’ 

36. To apprehend so as to adopt or appropriate ; 
as, e.g. a musician ‘ catches ^ a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

2560 Shaks. Macb. i. v. 19 Thy nature . . is too full o’ th* 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest way. 
*753 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 1 * Str Christopher Wren 
who built the tower of the great gate-way at Christ Church 
has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do. 
2805 Scott Laxi Minstr. Introd. 87 When he caught the 
measure wild. 1883 Lloyd Ebb f FI. II, 256 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from life. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc. 

37. To arrest the attention of (a person) ; to 
captivate, charm. Cf. take, fetch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Dociops T. 127 So was he caught wi|> 
heaute of )?is mayde. 1623 Shaks.^ Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the King. <2x700 Dryden (J.) The soothing arts 
that catch the fair. 1771 Junius Lett. Ixi. 319 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 2850 Browning Easter-Day 
xxxiii, She still each method tries To catch me. 

b. To arrest (a faculty or organ of sense — atten- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, ear, etc.). 

2606 ^AKS. Tr. ^ Cr. in. iii. 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye. 1722 Hughes No. 467 f 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Dress. 2736 
Butler Anal. i. v. 131 Anyone of a thousand objects, catch- 
ing his eye. 2777 Sir W. Jones Seven Fount. 44 Melodious 
notes . . caught with sweet extasy his ravish’d heart. 2806 
Med. JrnlfET. 228, I hope this paper may catch his eye. 
2820 w. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 46 The figurative style of my 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Homes Abr. vii. 100 A rustle outside the 
door, .caught her excited ear. 2874 Blackie Self Cult. 24 
A card, with a few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. fig. To obtain, get (money, etc.) by attract- 
ing the popular fancy or by similar means ; with 
a mixture of senses 5 , fib, 24 and 37 . 

*377 tsee 6 b]. 266a Gerbier Princ. 17 The various de- 
vices of Smiths, to catch Money out of the Builders Purses. 
2833 Chamb. Jml. No. 72. 256 Every lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney’s purse. 2886 
Morley Voltaire 260 He sought to catch some crumb of 
praise. 

X. Phrases. 

39. Catch that catch may, catch as catch can, etc. : 
phrases expressing laying hold of in any way, each 
as he can. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 240 Was none in sight But cacche 
who that cacche might. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. 
(1867) 171 Catch that catch may. 16x1 Cotgk., Gr^e, 
graffe, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch may. 1626 
Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady r. i. Men, women, and all woo : 
catch that catch may. 2752 Johnson Rambl. No. 197 F 3 
In a world where all must catch that catch can. 

40. Catch me ! or catch me at it ! (sense 9 ) : a 
phrase expressing emphatically that one will never 
be found doing a thing, colloq. 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. v. iv. (1849) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly daffin. 2879 Miss Braddon Vixen Li. 15 
Catch me going to London ! exclaimed Vixen. x886 Mal- 
LocK Old Ord, Changes H. 58 He never did a stroke [of 
work] . , Catch him I 

41. To catch it : to get a thrashing or a scold- 
ing. colloq. 

2835 Marryat Jac, Faiihf. xxxviii, We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. 2&;8 Mrs, Gaskell M. Barton 
xxxi, 1 shall catch it down stairs, I know. 2873 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xvi. 218 He catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42. To catch cold : formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold ; now, to contract the ailment 
called a * cold ’ or catarrh, to * take cold \ Also, in 
this sense, to catch a cold. 

2591 Shaks. Two Geut. i. ii. 236 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 2670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 98 It was my 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold. 
272a Addison Sped. No. 527 F 1 The old man caught a cold 
at the county-sessions. 2734 Berkeley Wks. (1^71) IV. 217, 
I can hardly stir abroad without catching cold. 2776 John- 
son Lett. Mrs. Thrale (2788) I. 321 Mrs. Williams says that 
I have caught a cold this afternoon. 2862 Flor. N ightin- 
OALE Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. .People 
don’t catch cold in bed* 

43 . A person is said to catch the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, either fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 
thus arrests the glance of the other. 

1813 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prej. iii. 9 He looked for amo- 
xnent at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, etc. 2865 Trollope 
Belton Est. v. 48 Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled. 
2883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Fl. I. 22 Here he caught Pauline’s eye 
and stopped. Mod. Mr. A and Mr. B. rose together, but 
the latter managed to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

44. To catch fire (formerly also afire ) ; 

to become ignited, * take fire ’ ; fig. to become in- 
flamed or inspired (with passion, zeal, etc.). 
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1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xvii. 219 A candel Vat cauite hath 
fyre & blaseth. s6oi Holland Pimjf I. 45 In lUyncum. 
there is a cold spring, ouer which, if ye spread a^ clothes, 
they catch a fire and burne. 1734 Watts Reliq. 

160 His soul catched fire. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St Purres ^ 
Sttid. Nat (1799) 1. 480 But how comes it, that air and 
water, though agitated ever so much, never catch fire ? 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. I. 338, 1 have a hyperbolical tongue; 
it catches fire as it goes. 

45. To catch hold of {oh^. at, on) i to lay hold 
of, take hold of, seize, apprehend. Also^f^. 

1537 W. T. Expos. St. John 80 The deuel can ketch no 
hold on them. 1602 Carew Cornwall z a, They will still 
gripe fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 1606 G. 
w[oodcocke 1 Imtine 103 b, Which .. caught hold at the 
least occasion [that] might intrap him. 1611 Bible 2 i>am. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 1692 Washing- 
ton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. ii. (1851) 44 This saying you 
catch'd hold of, thinking it would make for your purpose. 
S710 De Foe Cmsoe xv. 251, I catched hold of Fri- 

day. X848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxxii. Catching hold 
of some rails. . ' . 

48. To catch a glimpse^ a sight of: to get a 
momentary or sudden view of. To catch sight of 
to come abruptly in view of, to see all at once. 

1825 Knapp & B aldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 378/1 My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxyi, She. . 
caught sight of what was going forward. 1848 Mrs. Gas- 
kell M. Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
face. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. I. 580 If once the tram- 
bands had caught sight of his well known face. 1851 Dixon 
W. Penn i. 11872) 2 He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds. 1873 Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 406 You catch a 
glimmer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland.^ 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 193, I caught a sight of him over their 
heads. 

To catch a Crab, a Tartar ; see these words. 
XI. combined with adverbs. 

47. Catch, away. 

t a. trans. To chase away. Obs. See i. 
c 1325 Metr. Horn. 151 Alle thar kache me away, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 57 Cachyn away, abigo. 

b. To seize and take away, snatch away. 
tfX325 E. E. A Hit P. B. 1275 pay [Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army] cajt away j>at condelestik. i6ix Bible Matt, ^ti* 

19 Then commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sowen. 1711 Sped. No. 524 p 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away, 
f 48. To catolifortli.. trans. To drive out. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2710 Caches furthe his cold wirdis. 
f49. Catclioff. trans. To snatch or take off. 
Obs. See 19 . „ 

c 1420 Anturs of Artk. xlix, Wilfulle Waynour Keate of 
hur curonalle. 

60. Catcb on. a. See i and 2 . 

b. inir. To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 
catch hold of. colloq. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 June, Now is the time to 
catch on in order to keep up with the procession. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Free Press 28 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
plan of salvation in sight, 

c. U.S. To apprehend; =* 35 . colloq. 

1884 Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune 18 July, He DidnT 
Catch-On to the Pronunciation. x88s J. Hawthorne Love 
or Name 97, I don’t think I catch on. 

d. To ‘ take make its way. colloq. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 1/2 A ^publisher never knows 
whetner a new hook will * catch on 

61. Catcbout. See i and 2 . b. Cricket: see j 
24 c. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 331 V® Inglis V® hatched 
out. 1340 A yenb. 171 Ase J>et hote weter cacheV Vane bond 
out of pe kechene. 

62. Catcli over. To freeze over : see 31 b. 

63. CatcliTip. 

a. trans. To raise or carry suddenly aloft. 

r 1325 E. E. A Hit P. C. 102 Cachen vp crossayl, cables 
Vay fasten. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. xii. 2 Caught vp to the third 
heauen. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 33, I saw many catch’d up 
and carried away into the Clouds. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott Ni.-Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 

c X400 Pesir. Troy 13027 He comaund the corse cacche vp 
onone. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. iL 532 A blanket in th' Alaram 
of feare caught vp. i8is Hist. Decasiro f Bat 1 . 112 She 
catched her feet up as if the floor burned her toes. 

c. To take up or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

x644 Milton (Arh.) 35 This project, .was catchtup 

by our Prelates. x868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. 1. 428 The 
tone of irreverence, .which his followers too often caught up. 
1887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 28% Catching up a popular 
neologism from the newspapers. 

d. To interrupt, stop, ‘ pull up . 

1840 Dickens Bartu R. xl, You catch me up so very short. 

e. To overtake. 

iSgS Kingsley PPestw. Ho xiv. (1871) 244 If they catch us 
up__as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 
we. i8S7 Trollope $ Clerks v. (1874) 55 We shall ^tch 
them up . . before they leave the park. 2883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
El. II. 242 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f. U.S. ‘Among travellers across the great 
prairies, the phrase means, to prepare the horses 
and mules for the march' (Bartlett Diet. Amer.). 
trans. and absol. 

xZ..N. y. spirit of Times ^ Frontier Th/tf (Bartlett), They 
. .stayed till about noon, catched up their fresh horses, etc. 
18. . Prairie Scenes (Bartlett), WeVe a long march before 
us ; so catdh up, and we '11 be oflf. 


in comb, and attrib. [Mainly the vb. 1 
used in phraseological combination, as caUh-all, \ 
* that can or will catch all ' ; or aftHb., as in catch 
phrase y catching phrase, ‘ phrase to catch ' ; but in 
sense 4 it may be the sb.] 

1. With sbs., etc., in objective relation. (The re- 
sulting combination is a sb.^ but capable also of 
being used attrib. or as adjl) 

1. In sense ‘one who or that which catches (what 
is expressed by the object)’, as catch-all^ ’\catck~bit^ 
catch'cloakj catch-coin., \ catch-credit, catch- 
fish, i catch fool, catch-plume, catch- shilling (cf. 
Catchpenny), catch-water (see quots.) ; f catch- 
dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; t catch- 
dotterel, ? a cheat, sharper ; catch-’em-alive-o, 
slang name for a ‘ fly-paper * for catching flies. 
(Primarily sbs. but sometimes also used attrib. or 
as adjs. : see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-water.) 

See also Catchply, Catchpenny, Catchpoll. 

Few of these are found before 1600. 
x866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 27 The general *catch-all and 
menagerie . , for alj. the family litter. 1875 Howells F ore- 
gone Concl. xviii. 296 A catch-all closet in the studio.^ i6ix 
CoTGR., Tirelupin, a *catch-bit or captious companion ; a 
scuruie fellow. 1679 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws (1840) 81 
Cheaters, cutpurses, picklocks, *catchcloaks, coiners of 
false money. x6ix Cotgr., Gripp argent, a *Catch-coyne; 
a greedie or couetous Judge. 1^29 Gaule Holy Moan. 80 
Hath made him a new kmde of *Catch-credit, of his old 
couer-shame. XS92 Greene Def. Conny^catek. (1859) 4 At 
I Dequoy, Mumchaunce, *Catch-dolt, Ourelebourse . . none 
j durst euer make compare with me for excellence. 1071 
Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 2 Impostors, *Catch-Dotterels, 
Fops, Tories. 1855 Dickens L. Dorrit (Hoppe) Sticky old 
Saints, with, .such coats of varnish that every holy person- 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in 
the vulgar tongue a *‘catch-’em-alive-o’. 1859 Sal a Tw. 
round Clock (1861) 163 Itinerant vendors of catch-'em- 
alive-o’s. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 53 Sons of some *catch- 
fish, or chief fencer. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 8 For 
pleasant *catch-fooles. .he spares not To sweare bee's care- 
lesse. a 1661 Holvday Juvenal, The retimus wore a feather 
in his crest : and so it might be render’d a *catch-plume. 
1815 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 402 (D.) The other article is 
upon a catch penny or rather *catch shilling ‘ Life of Wel- 
lington*. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 160 Intercepting or 
*catchwater drains. 1877 Ld. Hatherley in Law Rep. 
App. Cases II. 844 The weirs or catch waters are used to 
divert the water to the lades. 1879 CasselVs Techn. E^c. 
VII. 23 In catch- water meadows the water is allowed to flow 
on to the most elevated portion . . by means of a ‘ feeder '. 

Echo 9 Oct., *Catch-work, or running men, when with 
the threshing machines, received as much as 3^. a day. 

2. In sense ‘ to catch, the catching of (the object) , 
as catch-ball, catch-cold (also attrib.) \ hence catch- 
coldy adj. 

1631 J. Burges Ansro. Rejoined Pref. 70 You are as good 
at *catch-ball . . but you strike not so well. x88i Mrs. 
Holman Hunt Ckildr. Jerus. ^o Children.. playing catch- 
ball. 1824 J. McCulloch Highl. Scoil. HI. 192 Sufficient 
warranty tor this *catch cold. 1825 Scott Diary in Lock- 
hart (1839) VIII. 148 No man. .has less dread than I of the 
catch cold. 1884 Daily News x4 Nov. 5/4 Catch-cold 
weather. 1884 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 332/^1 1 am not a catch- 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. ^ 

3. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’; a. lit., 
as i* catch-hook, catch-lock ; catch-basin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
catch- drain, a drain or ditch, esp. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water ; also a drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the surplus 
water ; catch-meadow, ? a meadow iirigated by 
means of catch-drains ; catch-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc. ; also « catch- 
basin ; catch plate {Colliery), an iron plate for 
catching the safety hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding ; catch reservoir (cf. catch pit) ; 
catch siding, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carriage, etc. 
accidentally running back down the slope ; cateh- 

i work, the method of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-drains (see quot.). See also 
Catchweed. 

1834 Brit. Hush. I. 528 Where . . the plane of the prface 
. , presents a considerable descent, the *catch-drains instead 
of being carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. 1751 S. Whatley Eng. 
Qazeteer, Higham {Lek.\ Great *catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver, with links of a great gold chain. 1883 Reade in 
All y. Round % Oct. 126/2 His door, .closed with a *catch- 
lock. *843 Pusey in Jml. R. Agria Soc. IV. ir. 314 The 
’ worthless slope would be converted into *catch-meadovcf. 

‘ 1870 Echo 6 May 1/4 Forming a number of large *catch 

^ pits, and passing the water on its way to the river through 
them. 1882 CAn?;*. No. 420. 45 A slight slope to one 

comer, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
' the drainage. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/7 The force with 

J which the cage was hurl^ into the head gear was so great 

i that the bolts which fasten the ^‘catch-plate to the girders 
* 1 were torn away. 4 July ^4 To construct a *catchreser- 

I voir and pump into it water from the springs. 
f * b. Jig. iu sense * that catches or is meant to 
I catch the eye, ear, fancy, etc.* ; as catch idea, catch- 
line, catch phrase, catch sound. Catchword. (In 


this use, it is often treated as an independent adj. 
and written without hyphen.) 

1884 Chr. World 19 June 454/1 He has. .got hold of a few 
*catch-ideas. 1866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 146 What you 
wanted was two or three good *catch-lines for the eye to 
rest on. <xi8so Calhoun Wks. (1874) 2°^ The whole 

scheme, with ail its plausible *catch-phrases. 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr. Faith i. ii. 73 Catch phrases of this kind are 
sufficient to satisfy the simple. 1878 Page Roberts Law 
^ God 127 It is not the *catch-sound of a verse which has 
authority, but the divine spirit of God's revelation. 

4. More loosely ; as catch-crop, a crop got by 
catching or seizing an opportunity when the ground 
would otherwise He fallow between two regular or 
main crops ; hence catch-cropping, the raising 
of catch-crops ; f catch-land (see quot.) ; catch- 
match, a match which is ‘ a catch ’ or great ad- 
vantage to one of the parties ; catch- weight 
{Horse-racing). 

1884 Sir T. Acland in Pall Mall (?. 25 Feb. 2/1 ‘‘Catch 
crops rarely pay on a farm. 1887 Daily News 16 July 3/8 
‘ Catch-cropping’ . . is now coming to be looked upon as a 
mark of skilful and thrifty farming. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. 
Counir. Wds, Coll. 61 *Caich~land, land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what Parish it belongeth ; and the Minister 
that first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's vi, She made out her “catch-match, and 
she was miserable. 1820 /w^r. 477 General 

rules concerning Horse-racing. “Catch Weights are, each 
party to appoint any person to ride without weighing. 1872 
Pall MallG. i Aug. ii The ‘catch’ in ‘catch weight'— 
which is almost synonymous with ‘ chance weight ' — orig- 
inally applied only to the weight which was ‘caught’ as 
best it might be. 

Catcliable (kge'tjab’l), a. [f. Catch v. +* 
-ABLE.] That can be caught. 

a X695 Ld. Halifax (T.) The eagerness of a knave maketh 
him often as catchable as the ignorance of a fool. 1866 
Carlyle Remin. (x88i) IL 189 Both catchable and eligible. 
1870 Law Rep., Com. Pleas V. 670 A migratory fish, .m a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catebee*. nonce-wd, [f. Catch 77. + -ee.] One 
who is caught : the correlative of catcher. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 339 An uncomfortable * catch ' ; 
the old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher. 

Gatcber (kse-tjoi). [f. Catch v. (and 
1 1. One who chases or drives ; huntsman, driver, 
(Cf. Catch v. i.) Obs. rare. 

c 1340 Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 1139 penne kise cacheres pat coupe, 
cowpled her houndez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 57 Cahehare or 
d^vare, minaior, abactor. ^ ^ 

2. One who or that which catches, m various 
current senses of the verb. 

cxAoo Test. Love Prol., This booke. .is. .so drawe togider 
to maken the catchers [1560 calthers] therof ben the more 
ready to hent sentence. 1541 Paynell Catiline lU. 4 A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
IS53 Bale Vocaeyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 329 Deliuered 
from the snare of the catcher. 1562 J. Hbywood Prov. * 
Epigr. (1867) x8 The rough net is not the best catcher of 
burdis, X580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 219 The catcher now 
is caught. is^ Mirr. Mag., Rudacke v. 6 Watchers there- 
on . . And catchers thereat. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden s Hist. 
Eliz. n. an. 14. 143 What jests lewd catchers of words made. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 137 The natives catch them 
with bird-lime . . the catchers kill them immediately. 187a 
Daily News 13 July„ The name of a new bowler or catcher, 
1886 F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 122 The atti- 
tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game, 
b. techn. 

183a Ht. Martineau Hill Vail. iv. 61 Theroller and his 
catdier who stand on each side of the rolling machin^ j86i 
Smiles Workmen ! s Earn. 27 Rate of wages .. Rollers 
S los. od. . . Catchers to ditto £ x xos. od. 

3. One who sings in a catch. Obs. rare . 

X641 Brome Jo 7>. Crezv iv. i. Wks. 1873 III. 419 Where be 
my Catchers? Come a Round. 

4. Comb, catcher- warp, part of a loom. 

1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV, 390/2 The catcher-warps 
. .put in to hold down the chenille by its ‘ back-bone . 
CatcMy (kse-tjflri). [f. Catch 4- Fly ^.] 

; A name originally given by Gerard to Silene 
■ Armeria (see quot.) ; now used for Lychnis Vis- 
' carta and the various species oi Silene. 

* 1597 Gerard Herbal clxxvi. § x. 482, I have called it 

. Catchflie, or Lime woort, The whole plant, as wel leaues 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are couered ouer with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto Birde lime. 1656 
^ Coles Art ofSimpling ix. 29 Some have a viscous matter 

> adhering to it, as Catchfly. X741 Compl. Fam^Piece ii. iil 

362 Hardy annual Flowers, as. .sweet-scented Peas, Lobel s 
. Catch-fly. Ibid. 373 Double Catchfly. X776 Withering 

\ Bot. Arrangem. (1796) II. 413 Silene anghca, English 

i Catchfly. 1863 Baring Gould Iceland 192 Among the 

. pebbles grows the red alpine catchfly, 

S Catering (ksetpiq), vbl. si. [f. Catch z>.+ 
n -IHG- 1.] The action of the verb Catch, in varions 

senses* 

® 1297 k. Glouc. (1724) 26s So muche vyss hii ssolde hym 

L brynge, bat ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. 
L rx400 Destr. Troy 2281 Why couet we combraunse,^ or 

“ cachyng of harme? iS7 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvu. 7 

1 Craftines and hurtfull catchinges. 1653 VI Angler 

f ii. 48 The catching of a Trout. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 

^ 219 A quick catching of her breath. 

-g b. Spec. Twitching. 

r- X744 Wall in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 218, I found him de- 
lirious, with convulsive Catchings in the Tendons. X758 
o J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 302 Catchings and 
Cramps, Smollett Humph. Cl. (xSis) 199 Profound 

sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convulsion. 1870 
tt Bennett Baby May 13 Catchings up of legs and arms. 


CATECHESIS. 


■CATCHIE-a 

[f. as prec. ■ 

1. gm. I'hat catches, in various senses ; see the vb. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr, SmuU n. xlv. (1859) Nayles hoked, 

and catchyng. et^'^o Merlin xo6 Couetouseand tacchynge. 
SS97 J* King ^oitas (1618) 473 Busie and catching natures. 
X684 T. Burnet Tk. II. 66 Still more catching and 

more combustible. 1806-7 J. Berestokd Miseries Hum, 
Lifeyl. (1826) ^5 A charming morsel^ of the picturesque . . 
delicious catching lights on the principal objects. 

2 . spec. Of diseases ; Liable to be communicated 
from one person to another, infections. Also fig. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. i, i. 186 Sicknesseis catching. 1&2 
Fuller WortkieSy Warwicksh.y Bad Latin was a catching 
disease in that age. 1713 Steele Gtmrditm No. 24 Fas 
The virtues of men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
Carlyle Fr.Rev. ni. vi. iii. (L.) The assassin mood proves 
catching. 1885X^2^ LXXIX, 161/2 The mare was 

suffering from no catching disease. 

S. In an uncertain or precarious state, 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxi, Fields that haue been long time 
cloide With catching weather. ai6';oMACKisrcAdp.lVtlliams 
1. (1692) 114 Peace between the two kingdoms was but in a 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Mat. 
(1852)11. 93 When . . frequent showers double his charges, 
hb labour, his care., in a catching harvest. 183* Miss 
Mitford Village Set. v. (1863) 473 The weather - . was, oh 
the contrary, of that description which is termed * catching ^ 

4 . fig. Entrapping ; deceptive, * catchy 

1603 Knolles Mist. TwrZ’T (1638) 175 What to answer 
him vnto this his catching question, Burtorls Diary 

(1828) III. 334 This is an exceeding catching question. z88o 
Macalpin Moneylenders 289 Catching bargains with * ex- 
pectant hens" are set aside. 

5 . That catches the eye, the fancy, etc . ; attrac- 
tive, captivating, * taking 

1654 Burtotis piaryijA2Z) I. Introd. 26 These words were 
extremely catching to the generality of the House. 1816 
K.EAT1NGE Tram. II. 126 The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. 

Hence Ca'tcMngttess, catching quality. 

1635 Fuller Hist. Camh. 37 Carelesness of coals and can- 
dles, catchingness of Papers. 1884 Spectator No. 2903. 221 
The irresistible catchingness of Gay's ballads. 

Catchment (kse-tjment). [f. Catch + 
-MENT.J «= Catching,’ appropriated to the catch- 
ing and collection of the rainfall over a natural 
drainage area, in catchment basin, area, 

1847 J- HwvER Hydr. Engineer. 19 A great portion of the 
catchment basin is very little raised above the level of the 
lake. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 34 The catchment-basin is a 
term applied to all th at part of a river-basin from which rain 
is collected, and from which therefore the river is fed. 1881 
Times a Feb.,/ We have., eleven [rivers] with catchment 
basins exceeding a thousand square miles. 188^ Blacks^o. 
Mag. Jan. 109/1 A va.st catchment-area of encircling rock. 

Catehoo, variant of Cachou, Catechu. 

c 1760 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Ind. 1. 238 (Y.) What they call 
Catehoo, of a blackish granulated perfumed composition. 

Catchpenny (kje’tjpeni), sb, {a.) [f. Catch- i 
H- Penny. J 

1 . Something (esp. a publication) of little value, 
designed to attract purchasers. 

1760 Land. Mag. XXIX. 36 The general run of catch 
penny’s upon the subject. 1785 Wesley Whs. (1872) IV. 321 
The late pretty tale of her being the Emperor's daughter is 
doubtless a mere catch-penny, Goldstmihx.. 

133 You know already by the title that it is no more than a 
catch-penny. 

2 . attrtb. av adj* Designed to attract purchasers; 
got up merely to sell. 

X7S9 Goldsm. But led s Bern. Wks. 3837 IV. 467 One of those 
catchpenny subscription works. 385a L. Hunt A uiobiog. vi. 
(i860) 113 The catchpenny lyrics of Tom Dibdin. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Tkee. Such xiv. 257 Full of catch-penny devices and 
stagey attitudinising. 

Catchpole, -poll (kaetjpjnl). Forms; ?i 
Efficepol, esecoepol, 3-4 cacliepol, 4 cacchepol, 
4-5 kaeliepol(l, 4-6 catchepoil, 5 cacLepoll, 
caholipoUe, 6 catchepoHe, -pole, catcMpolle, 
catclipoule, catclipolle, 6-7 catebpol, 4-cateb" 
poll, 6~ catcbpole. [a. med.L. cacepcllus, ONF. 
^cackepol *= central OF. ckacepcl, chacipai, ckassi- 
pol, in medX. also cachepolus, chacepollus, chad-' 
pclluSy chassipuUus. (Du Cange), lit. ‘ chase-fowl 
one who hunts or chases fowls. The form of the 
word appears to indicate that it arose in Proven9al, 
where it -w ould he cassapd, or It, where it would be 
cacciapoUo. The OF. was apparently adapted from 
Pr. or med.L.' ■ ■ ■ 

A charter of 1107 fSt Kugues, Grenoble) has the word 
as a surname, *ego Franco cassat puUum\ *'egQ Franco de 
Biveu quern vocant easses pullum’, where the first ele- 
ment is the Provencal (and thence med.L.) verb mssrsye 
(:--.L.zrz^/2'i*ire) in 3ra pens, sing.' Of siuiilar names, Geraldus 
C azaporcs ‘ driver’ witnesses a charter of (St- 
Victor O'f Marseilles) ; Petrus Chaceporc, dericus regis Hen- 
rid III, witnesses a charter of 1246 (Bordeaux) ; Cach&leu 
Mpears as the older form of Chaeseloup * wolf-hunter*; 
Cackepmily in 1 sth c. Cachapeollsfi. pediculus louse, is the 
name ofa mill near Perjgueux. (P. Meyer.)I 
fl- A tax-gatherer, an exactor of taxes or im- 
posts ; a (Roman) publican, Obs, 

<21050 iEuFRic FiJC. m Wr.-W'iiicker iix ktece- 

|»1 \firinted%rt'Oo wol], ' zriiys. Lamb, Mom, 97 Matheus 
pet' wes cachepol k®ue 'he iwende'To god-spellere. 01500^ 
Cocke Lorelles B, (i843)'4.. Crystofer 'eatchefioll a crystes 
course '^derer." '2*1563 Fasting in Catechism, ^c. 

(1S44) 536 Wftat usurer, leaveth his usury?, .what catchpwale' 
his extortion? adxa-is. [see, /CATCHtOLESHiPj, ,1652; ,C 
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Stapylton Herodian xx, 167 Then all the Catohpole Officers 
were slain. 

2 . A petty officer of justice; a sheriffs. officer or 
sergeant, esp. a warrant officer who arrests for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 
Meter ; since i6th c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 Langl. wP. pi. B. xviii. 46 Cmci^gey quod a cacche- 
polle I warante hym a wicche. 1382 wyclif i Scefn.xh<.. 
20 Saul sente catchpollis [Vulg. lictores} for to take David. 
1393 Langl. P.Pl, C. xxi. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58 
Cahchpolle or pety-seriawnte, angarius, exceptor, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. 21 (Hark MS.) The Cachepollys And the 
mynistris of the Emperour mette with hem. 1596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden 9 As ready as any catchpoule. .to torment 
him. 1607-72 Cowell Interpr., Catckpole, though now it 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been used without reproach. 1668 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE Vis. Qnezf. (x^oS) 3 Your Algouazils (or Catch poles) 
and your Devils are both of an order. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. 
W. xcviii, llie catcbpole watches the man in debt.^ 1809 W. 
Irving f 1861) 81, I have a mortal antipathy to 

catchpolls, bumbailiffs, and little great men. 1841 Macaulay 
Biss.y Hastings (185^) ll. 623 Miserable catchpoles. .with 
Impey’s writs in their hands, 
b. atirib. and in comb. 

a 1643 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xlv. 2 The very 
catch-poll officers . . gave this testimony. i6ox Dozen/. Earl 
Huntington 1. iU. in Hazl. DodsUy Vlll. 118 Follow him, 
ye catchpole-bribed grooms. 1784 Cowper^ Task 11. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seize the sUpp’ry prey. 

Hence Ca’tcbpolery, catcbpallery [OF- ckassF 
poUerie, med.L. chacipollarid\ ; Ca'tcbpoleship ; 
Ca’tcbpoU V., a. mtr. to exercise the function of a 
catchpole; b. trans. only ixipasswcy to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole j Ca'tobpolling* vbl, sb. 

tsj6 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. {x(>3p 93 The fourth 
part of the goods, for their catchpolling, falleth to them, 
for their lot and .share. 1604 Dekker Honest Wk. xiL 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 A rescue (prentises) my meters catch- 
pol’d. 1612-13 Bp, Hall Contempl. M. T. iv. hi. (1833) 175 
This catchpole-ship of Zaccheus carried extortion in the 
face. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 2 A Devil 
catchpol’d, and not a Catchpole bedevil’d. 1835 FraseVs 
Mag. XIL 171 All the duns, bums, .and the other accursed 
componentsof that diabolical system called * Catchpollery 

f Catelipole, -iile, var. Cachespell, tennis. 

1663 Blair Auiobiog. i. (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole. 

Catcntip (kje-tj 27 p), catsup (kse*tst?p). [see 
Ketchup.] A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc., used as a sauce. More 
commonly Ketchup, 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Catchup, a high East-India 
Sauce. 1730 Swift Paneg.^ on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. i. 142 
And, for our home-bred bntish cheer, Botargo, catsup, and 
cayoer. 1751 Mrs. Glasse Cookery Bk. 309 It will taste 
like foreign Catchup. 183a Veg. Suhsi, Food 333 One. .ap- 
pKcation of mushrooms is . . converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup, 1845 Eliza Actoi* Mod. Cookery v. (1850) 
136 (Lfc) Walnut catsup. 1862 Macm. Mag.QcX.. 466 He found 
in mothery catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Catenweed (kse-tjwfd). Herb. [f. Catch v. + 
Weed,] Goose-grass OTCl&2.yeTs(GaMumAparme). 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrang^, (1796) II. 193 Catch- 
weed, Goose^ass, Cleavers, (Jlivers. x^i Miss Pratt 
Floxver. PI, HI. 154 Leaves, stems, and globular fruits are 
all bristly, and the latter often cling to the clothing .. thus 
it is called. .Catch weed. 

Catcliwoi^d (kse’tjw^rd). [f. Catch- 3 b -h 

WojftD.] 

L Printing. The first word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower corner of 
each page of a book^ below the last line. (Now 
rarely used.) 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, Catchword, with print- 
ers?, the word at the corner of the page under the last line, 
which is repeated at the top of the next page. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Love ^ L. iii. xxxvi. 22 In the last page, .the 
catch-words at the bottom were Countess Christina. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. I. 68 Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
1882 Grosart in SpefiseVs Wks. IV. 3/2 Catch-word is mis- 
printed. 

2 . A word so placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion ; spec. a. the word standing at the head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like; b. the 
rime word in verse ; c. the last word in an actor’s 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker ; a 
cue. 

c 1780 C. L1.0YD Rhyme (R.) More demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear Which stand like 
watchmen in the close To kee^ the verse from being prose. 
1863 Reorder 28 Nov. 638 A tick at the beginning and end 
of [the passage] and a line under the word show of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is. 1868 
C. Wordsworth in Spurgeon Treas. Dam. Fs. xxxiii. 1 This 
Psalm is coupled with the foregoing one by the catchword 
with wbich it opens. 1879 Directions to Readers for Diet,, 
Put the word as a catchword at the upper comer of the 
slip* 1884 26 Jan. 124/2 The arranging of the 

slips collected, .and the development of the various senses 
of every Catchword. 1885 Law p. Rev. 297 The Digester 
should, .revise every catch-word in the Reports. 

3 . A word caught up and repeated, esp. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf- catch” 
phrase under Catch- 3 b.) 

1795 Windham Speeches Pari. (1812) L 259 The Influence 
and dangerous tendency of these party catch-words. 181a 
Examiner 25 May 332/1 Pnblic virtue is only the catch- 
word of knav«a to daude fools. *%o Lowell Study Wind. 


106 Many of his phrases have become the catchwords of 
party politics, W. S.. Lilly Ettrop. Hist. 11 . 229 His 
hheAbbd Fauchet’s] catch- word [B’raternity], .has survived 
him. .as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol. 

Catcliy (kae’tji), a. coUoq. [f. Catch 11. + -t L] 

1 . Adapted to catch the attention or fancy; at- 
tractive, ‘ taking’. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 679 A catchy, stage-like effect. 
1885 Aihettaeimt 9 May 593 Catchy, titles. 1887 Ayrshire 
Post 4 June 5 The building is. .by no means, unduly strik- 
ing or ‘ catchy ’ to the eye, 

2 . That catches or entraps; deceptive. 

1885 Sir N. Lindlev in Lazv Times Rep. 482/1 The con- 
dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3 . Readily caught up. 

1881 Pall Mall Budget 29 April 12/2 A smaller number of 
catchy tunes. 1885 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 4/1 The music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
‘catchy’. 

4 . Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic. 

1872 Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. 137 (iatchy ejaculations of 
rapture. 1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 214 The wind . .was very 
catchy. 

6. Ar. * Merry, jocund’ (Jam.). 

1804 Tarras Poems 2 (Jam.) He, .langs To crack wi’ San’, 
and hear his catchie glees. 

t Ca'tcliike. Sc\ Ohs. [f. Cat + Clukb 

claw.] The plant Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1513 Douglas ASneis xri. Prol. 116 The clavyr, catcluke, 
and the cammamyld. <21568 in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetty 
{x8o 2) III. 203 (Jam.) Ane hat. .With eatciukes strynklit in 
that steid, And fynkill grein. 

Cate, usually in pi. cates (k^its), sh?~ Also 6 
caittes. [aphetized form of Agate : the original 
sense being ^ purchase ’.] 

fl. pi. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished from, and usually more delicate or 
dainty than, those of home production) ; in later 
use, sometimes merely = victuals, food. Obs. See 
Agate 2. 

1461-83 Ord. R. Househ. 38 Upon frydaye is made pay- 
mente for all manner of freshe cates. 1530 7'est. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 293 The vetulers howse . . wher I bought my 
caittes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark vi. 48 To by 
them cates to eate. 1579 Lyly Euphues, (Arb.) 132 Pur- 
vayour for his cates at home. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 
237 Bid them fall unto their frugal cates. 1658 Ussher 
Ann. VI. 300 Provision enough of corn, and salt, and water, 
but there was no store of fresh Cates to be had.^ 178a Han. 
More David n. 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xii. The cates 
which she had provided. 1866 Felton Anc. «§* Mod. Gr. I. 
n. iii. 321 Sprinkling with flour the boiling cates. 

b. Its frequent use with delicate, dainty, and 
the like, led to sense 2. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 152 For the desire of delicate 
cates. 1594 Barnfield Aff. Sheph. 1. vi, Where daintie 
Cates upon the Board were set. 1637 Nabbe Microcosm. 
in Dodsley IX. 146 All the ambrosian cates Art can devise 
for wanton appetite. 1729 Savage Wanderer i. 241 Sav'ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 Somerville Chase 
in. 126 Well fed with every nicer Cate. 

2 . Choice viands ; dainties, delicacies. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 92 The best fruits, what and 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. 1594 
Greene Look. Glass Wk& 1831 I. 122 These curious cates 
are gracious in my mine eye. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 11. i. 
190 Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of Kate- 
hall, my super-daintie Kate, For dainties are all Kates, and 
therefore Kate Take this Of me, Kate of my consolation. 
1652 C. Stapylton Herodian xv. 126 While he in Silks 
and Cates did much abound. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr, 
206 Whence oft with sugar’d cates she doth ’em greet. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair xxviii. 130 He fed her with cates as deli- 
cate as her lips. 

b. oecas. in : A viand, dainty. 

1634 Heywood Witches Lane. iir. i. Wks. 1874 lY. 204 
Taste of every cate. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 255 TP 3 'The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very Nature is a kind of conse- 
crated Cate. 1864 Sir F. PaLgrave Norm. Eng. III. 23 
The finest wheat-corn; then a cate or luxury. 1875 F. 1 . 
Scudamore Day Dreams 22 Though it is a toothsome cate. 

3. /^. 

1615 T. Adams Blache Devill 22. 1624 Massinger Bond- 
man, The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me. 
1633 Benlowes Pref. Verses in P. Fletcher's Purple Isl., 
Let Readers judge thy book : Such Cates, should rather 
please the Guest, than Cook. 

tCate, sb.^ Ohs. [Pg. cate, prob. ad. Hindu 
kath catechu.] The same as Catechu or Cutch. 

[1554 in Nunes; 1578 in d’Acosta (Yule).] 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 465 The preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with Catechu). 

t Cate, “V. Obs. [f. Cate To dress (food), 

1617 Hieron Wks, II. 51 The same meate cated one way 
content the stomake, which in some other fashion would 
not please, 

Cate, obs. f. Cat and Catty. 

tCatecHese. Obs. rare. In 7 cataoheso. [a. 
F, catkhese, ad. L, catechesis.'l s=next. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. x. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of his last Catachese. 

llOatechesis (ksetfkfsis). [L., a. Gr. ijrarif- 
Xyais instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f. 
Karrjxdi^ to instruct orally, orig. to resoxmd, sound 
amiss, ' din one’s ears f. Kara down, thoroughly, 
etc. 4- to sound, ring.] 

1 . Oral instruction given to catechumens ; cate- 
chizing. 

1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp, s. v.. In the antient churcii 
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catechize: 


CB-techesis was an instruction given, viva voce, either^ to 
cliildren, or adult Heathens, preparatory to their receiving 
of baptism. 1845 R. Hamilton PaJ>. Mduc. vi. (ed. 2) 135 
The little community shall become the Bible class and be 
addicted to a Bible catechesis; 

2. A book for catechetical instrnction, spec, the 
name of a work of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp. s. v., The catecheses of St. Cyril, 
are the principal work of that father. 1849 W. Fitzgerald 
tr. Whitaker's Disptti. 597 How far he is from approving 
unwritten traditions, he shews plainly in the fourth Cate- 
chesis. 

Cateolietic (kseti'ke*tik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
-tick. [ad. L. catecheiic-tiSf a. Gr. 

£ Karijxr^T-rjs: oral instructor ; deriv. as prec.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to catechesis ; accord- 
ing to the manner of a catechism. See Cate- 
CHETioAii I and 2 . 

1661 Fell X>n Hammond (R.) In the catechetick institu- 
tion of the youth of his parish, ax6'jz Wood Life{xZi\^) 
•24,2 net Of such sort a Catechetic Lecture must be. 170a : 
Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. (1727) 302 In the year 202 the ; 

S reat Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
chool in Alexandria. 17x8 Hickes & Nelson y. 

II. i. 6s Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1838 
Bushnell Ne7u Life 181 Catechetic orthodoxy. 

B. sb. mostly pi. catechetics. That part of 
Christian theology which treats of catechesis. 

1849 J. Brown f. E'isherii. 16 He answered his catechetics 
and chronological questions on the last half of the loth cen- 
tury. 1882 W. Blaikie Minist. o/Word 296 Ample tr^t- 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgies, Catechetics and Poimenics. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Relig. EncycLseXj Catechetics.. corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice. 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. (Gr. Karr]~ 

Xijrtxd.) 

1849 Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disput. 596 Cyril of 
Jerusalem.. in his Catechetics. 

Catecketical (kast/kedikal), 13!. Also 7 -call, 
[f. as prec. -4- -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with catechetics 
or catechesis; pertaining to instruction in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1624 Gataker Transuist. 43 To omit Cyril of Jerusalem 
his Catecheticall Sermons. 1702 Echard Eccl. Hist, {xjzo) 
pxs In this city was & famous catechetical school for train- 
ing persons up in divine knowledge. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. L 279 The great catechetical school of Alexandria, 
which claimed as its founder the Evangelist St. Mark. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church. 

1618 Hales Let. in Golden Rem. (1688) 386 There should 
be observed a three-fold Catechizing. - A third in the Church 
by Catechetical Sermons. 1726 Amherst Ternx Eil. xlix. 
266 A considerable sum to buy advowsons of livings, and to 
maintain a catechetical lecture. 1849 J. Brown J. Eisher 
ii, 17 note. To show that he preached catechetical doctrine. 

3. Resembling the method of instriiclion by 
questions and answers, as in the catechism ; * con- 
sisting of questions and answers/ (J.), 

1691 Bp. Worcester Charge 18 The true Grounds of Re- | 
Hgion; which are easiest learn’d, and understood, and 
remembered in the short Catechetical Way. 1704 Nelson ' 
Fesi, itf Fasts {xTifi ' 2 ted. 17 To throw the w’hole Subject 
. . into a catechetical Form. 1711 Addison Sped, No, 239 
r 3 Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary Question upon Questiop,^ till 
he had convinced him out of his own Mouth that his Opinions 
were wrong. 1845 R* Hamilton Pop. Ednc. iv. (ed. 2) 65 
Stout advocates of catechetical methods and forms. 

Hence Cateclie'tically adv.^ in a catechetical 
manner ; in the authoritative manner of a catechism, 
1730-6 in Bailey. ^ ^1834 Lamb Misc.^ Wks. (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, dogmatically and catechetically, who was the 
richest, .man that ever lived. 1842 G. S. Faber Provincial 
Lett, (1844) II. 28 All those who had been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised,^ 

Ca’tecMll. Clmn. A substance obtained from 
catechu, etc., after the removal of the tannin ; a 
white powder composed of very small silky needles. 

1833 Pharm. yrnl. XI I L 79 He has detected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Harley Mfat. Med. 641 The insoluble portion 
is a mass of acicular crystals, catechin. or catechuic acid- 

+ CatecMse (kse'tz'kiz). Obs. exc. dial. In 6 
eatecMs. [app. ad. F. catichese Catjbchesb, con- 
founded with the vb. Catechize, in F. catechise-r. 
The Sc. corruption rests upon a pro- 

nunciatiGn \ka*tl'tjiz) ; cf. F. (kateje*z).] ^ CxITE- 

CHESIS, ;CaTECHISM. , ^ ^ - 

X332 Abp. Hamilton (1884) 7 In the foure partis of 

this present Catechis. ibid. 12a In the thrid part of this 
Catechis, quhilk intraittis of the seviu sacramentis. ^ 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ceretn, n. ii. 13 For every particular 
head of Catechise. 1659 Gavoeh Tears 0/ Ck. 619 No 
Sermons, no Prayers, no Catechises. 1707 E. Ward Hnd. 
Rediv. I. vxir, And open all thy Peoples Eyes, To read 
th’ Assembly’s Catechise. 17x3 De Foe Earn. Instruct. 
1. i. (1841) 1. 1 3 You know your catechise. 1823 Bro. ymat&an 
III, 150 After the fashion of your . , Yankee, when he is .. 
teaching the ‘catechise’, [In mod. Eng. dialects, where 
generally treated as a corruption of 

b. in comb., as catechisefomt. 

1635 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. <'1669) 125/1 Fundamental 
Truths, or, as we call them, Catechise-points. 

Csitecllism (.kae'tikiz m). Forms : 6 (?) cat©- 
eiLyzon, catbecysme, cbatecMsme, <5-7 oate- 
cMsme, 6- cateebism. [ad. L. caiechismus (in 
med.L. also cathecismus), on Gr. type 


(n. of action f. fearrixiC‘-eiv) taken as = > 

see Catechesis, C£ F. catkhismel\ 

’f 1. Catechetical instruction ; catechesis. Obs. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men i. ii. (W. de W. 1506) 14 And that 
sulFyseth as now of the exorcysrae and cathecysnie. i57<) 
Fulkb Heskins* Pari. 407 The learners of Catechisme 
were dismissed after the Lessons that were read. 1600 
Shaks. a . Y. L. hi. ii. 241 To say I and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer in a Catechisme. 

2. An elementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer ; such a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the {Church') Caitchism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, used by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 

1309 J. Collet Foundat. Staf. St. PauTs Sch. in Lib. 
Cantab. (1853) 432/3 The maister shall.. first se, that they 
can saye the catechyzon [?-yzm]. I will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. [1540 Cranmer 
{title). Catechismus that is to say, a Shorte Instruction 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
profyte of Children and yong people.] 1349 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be 
learned of every child before he be brought to be confirmed 
of the Bishop. 1352 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane common instruction contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis quhilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and keip, to the plesour of God and tliair eternal 
salvation. 1597 Pilgr. Parnass. ni. 354 Twoo or three 
hundreth of cnatechismes of Jeneva’s printe. 1648 {title) 
The Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 1633 Walton Angler i. 31 That 
good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that is printed with the 
old Service Book, ax'ixx Ken Direct. Prayer (183S) 
339 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. 1^32 A. 
Mair {title). Brief Explication of the Asserablie’s Shorter 
Catechism. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) 1^ 
130 We can never see Christianity from the catechism. 

3. transf. A book of instruction in other subjects 
by question and answer. (In 1 7 th c, chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding ; 
its serious use and general extension came later.) 

a 163^ B. JoNSON Verses on Dra^tofCs Muse (R.) This 
book ! is a catechism to fight And will be bought of every 
lord and knight, That can but read. 1643 Heylin 
The Rebels Catechism. 1754 {title). The Freethinker's 
Catechism ; that is to say an Instructor, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 1795 
J. Rose [title), A Constitutional Catechism, adapted to all 
ranks and capacities. 1806 Dalbiac (title), A Military 
Catechi.sra for the use of young Officers. 1844 Regul. 
Ord. Army 127 These examinations are to be. .arranged in 
the order laid down in a ‘ Military Catechism ' which is ap- 
pended to the ‘ Regulations 18. . W. Pinnock, Catechisms 
of the Arts, Sciences, History, Religion, etc. 

4. Jig. A course of question and answer ; a series 
or form of interrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. i. 144 Honour is a meere 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catechisme. 1848-55 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 327 The catechism by which the lords 
lieutenants had been directed to test the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions. Mod. The 
candidate met the electors and was put through his 
catechisiiL 

5. attrib. 

1637 Heylin Anew. Burton xSj A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houres long. 

Oatechismal (ksetzki-zmal), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-AL ; there may have been a med.L. catechismdUsl\ 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

1819 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 64, I believe that 
the so-called Apostles* Creed was . . the catephismal rather 
than the baptismal creed, i860 Dora Greenwell Ess. 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces. 

f Catechismy. Obs. A variant of Catechism. 

1578 Richmond. Wills (1^3) 279 Absis [A. B. C-'s] and 
Catechismies, vlij^/. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 360 Let 
our catechismies. . beare witnesse of the same. 

CatecMst (kse-Hkist). [ad. L. catechista, ad. 
Gr. KaTT)Xi‘<^r’‘T]s he who catechizes, f, ttarrixiC'^iy 
to Catechize. In F. catechist One whose duty 
is to catechize ; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to a catechism, or by question and answer ; 
a native teacher in a mission church, 
axs63 Becon Hew Catech. (1844) 9 The office of the cate- 
chist was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine. 
XS97 Hooker Pol, v. Ixxviii. § 10 Catechists, Exorcists, 
Readers, and Singers. 1673 Ladfs Call. ii. 82, 1 do not 
say that the mistress should setup for a catechist or preacher. 
1723 Berriman Hist. Acc. Trinity 77 Clemens was the 
celebrated Schoolmaster and Catechist of Alexandria. 1876 
Davis Polaris Exp. Ji. 34 In the absence of the regular 
clergyman the catechist conducts the worship. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Nov. 5/2 The native catechist who accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. 

Catecllistie (ksetiki’stik), a. [f. on Gr. type 
t see prec. and -ic.] =next. 

1683 Cave Bcelesiasiid. 339 His [Cyril's] Catechistick Lec- 
tures. 1884 Craddock in Academy July 40/1 The cate- 
chistic terrors of the Last Day. 

CatecMstical (kaet/kr^tikal)? It. [f. as prec. 
‘ 4--AL.] Of or pertaining to tbe ojBfice, teaching, 

or method of instruction of a catechist, or of the 


catechism he expounds ; consisting of question and 
answer. Cf. Catechetical. 

1618 Hales Let. in Gold. Rem. (1688) 386 The custom is 
in Catechistical Sermons. .to take.. a portion of the Cate- 
chism for their Text and Theme. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) HI. 432 His flock was. .well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. i, i, (1852) 239 
He thrice went over the body of divinity in a catechistical 
way. iB3S,Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 641 The catechistical 
method. 

Hence €atec 1 ai*stioaIly adv. 

164s UssHER (title), A Body of Divinity, or The .summe 
and substance of Christian Religion ; Catechistically pro*^ 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer. 
1692 South VII. v. (R.) The principles of Christianity 

briefly and catechistically taught. 

CSatecMzahle (kse'ttei'-zabl), a. [see -able.} 
That may be catechized. 

iy72 Pennant Tota-s (1774) 352 Four thousand cate- 
chisable persons. 1867 H. ^com: Fasti Eccles. Scot. II. 439 
The parish contained 6 hundred and 20 catech isable persons. 

C?a*fcecMzati02l Also 7 - 

-sation. [ad, med.L. catechizdtidn-etn, n. of action, 
f. catechizdre to catechize ; cf. F. catichisafionl\ 
The action of catechizing. 

16. . Burnet Records ii. 1. No. 53 (R.> The catechization 
of young chaplains in the rudiments of our faith, a 1734 
North Lives II. 355 That they might be prepared for his 
future catechisations. x^li^ Daily News 17 Mar., The usual 
catechisation of Ministers [in Park.]. 

CatecMze (kse-tteiz),?^. Forms; ficathezize, 
(6 catheoyse, 7 catachise), 6 - catechise, 7 - 
-chize. [ad. L. catechiza-re, Tertullian (in med.L. 
also caiecizare, catezizare, caihezizare, in F. caii- 
chiser ( 16 th c. in Littre), Pr. caihezizar, Sp. caie-- 
quizar, It. catechizzare), f. Gr. Karr^xK''^^^ to in- 
struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
Kar 7 jx^^^(y to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct orally, f. tcara down, 
thoroughly + to sound, ring. The primary vb. 
is in N. T. ; the derivative, of later introduction, 
had only the technical ecclesiastical application.] 

1. /ra;w. To give systematic oral instruction ; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the elements of 
religion by repeating the instruction until it is 
learnt by heart, or (as always implied in modem, 
times) by the method of formal questions and 
answers ; to instmet by means of a catechism ; in 
the Church of England, to teach the catechism, 
esp. in preparation fox confirmation. 

X449 [see (Catechized]. X4. . in Anglia VIH. 164 A chile 
shulde be catecized, ]pnt is to seye enformed in J>e feith atte 
chirchedore. [*502 Ord. Crysten Men i. ii. iW. de W. 1506) 
13 Cathecyser is as moche to saye as to instruct or teche the 
fundacyons and artycles necessary of our holy fayth.] 2377 
tr, BullingeVs Decades (1592) 907 Pastour . . catechiseth, 
that is to say, insiructeth them that be yonglings in religion. 
1609 Holland Amm, Marcell., ChronoL E j a, Constan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from heaven, becommeth 
catechized in the Faith. 161 x Bible Prov. xxii. 6 Train up 
[marg. Catechise] a child in the way he should go. a 1639 
Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot L an. 1616 (,R.) That children 
should be carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops. 
a 1711 Kf.n Direct. Prayer'^ks. (1838 ' 341. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. iv. § 3, I . . was once upon a time catechised and 
tutored into the belief of a God. 1836 Hook in. Life I. 292 
To become a good catechist you must catechise, 
b. yff. {ironical.) 

1639 Fuller Warm, xx. (D.) Reclaimed with gentle 
means, not catechised with fire and fagot. 

1 2. To teach orally, instill (religious instruction), 

I a 1625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 1. 312 Their voices 
are well understood, catechising the first elements of religion. 

1 3. To instruct orally (in any subject), Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, To Rdr. 11676) 35/2 Such Visitor 

. . might . . root out atheism . . catechise gross ignorance, 
purge Italy of luxury and riot, 1623 Cockeram, Catechize; 
to instruct by mouth, 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 313 
Whether Herodotus were rightly Catechized and instructed 
in the Egyptian. Doctrine, .may very well be questioned. 

4. To examine with a catechism or in the manner 
of a theological catechism ; to question as to belief. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr, II. 78 And because Prudence would 
see how Christiana had brought up her children, she asked 
leave of her to Catechise them. ibid. 81 Come Matthew, 
.shall I also Catechise 3"ou? 1869 Daily News 22 Dec,, 
These gentlemen wanted Dr. Temple.. to admit their right 
to catechise him. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 228 He was 
closely catechized by a commission of members of the con- 
sistory. 

5. To question or interrogate systematically or 
at length ; esp. to question or examine with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

1604 Shaics, 0 th. n. iv. 16, I will Catechize the world for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by them answer, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Prophecy Wks. (1711)181 Armed vaga- 
bonds catechising every man by the purse. 1639 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 62 God.. catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 
potter's house, saying, O hou.se of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter? 1727 Swift To very yng. Lady, Cate- 
chising him where he has been. 1784 Cow per Task m. 203 
Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson stream meandring 
there. And catechise it well. 1847 Mrs,^ Sherwood Lady of 
Manor I. vUL 309 She was catechised without end ; perhaps 
she suffered corporeal chastisement. 1863 Emerson Thoreau 
Wks. (Bohn). HI. 334 Asking questions of Indians is like 
cat^diizing beavers and rabbits. 

Hence Ca'techized///. rz. , 

rz449 PECocicAV/r. iv. ii- 426 No man baptisid or <)ath«- 
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zized siS4oYoRKE Union Hon, Pref- Verses, Their cate- 
chised Childe. 1858 F. Paget Parish <$• Priest 70 He may 
he as heretical as he will, hut he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congregation. 

CatecMzer (kfettoizaj). One who cate- 
chizes, or teaches Tby a catechism ; a catechist ; one 
who interrogates systemaiically. 

^ c 1449 PECocKi?^jJr. IV. ii 427 The Baptiserand Cathezizer 
is a raynystre oonli undir God forto sette water on the 
persoon, 1613 R. C. Table Al^h, Catechiser^ that teacheth 
the principles of Christian religion, ifigr Wood A th. Oxon, 
1. 160 (R.) In 1550 he [Jewell] . . became a preacher and 
catechiser at Sunningwell, 1884 Pxam, 6 Dec. 5/4 

If the Tuesdays and Friday.s . .were given over to the cate- 
chisers. the public loss would he less. 

CatecIllKmg’ (kse’tz'koizig), •uhl. sk The 
action of the vb. Catbchize : a. in religion. 

T. Noeton Calvin* s Inst, iv. xix. (1634) 720 A Cate- 
chising, whereby children or they that were neere to the 
age of discretion did declare an account of their faith be- 
fore the Church. «;j633 W. Pemble Wks. 11633) 7. 1642 
FEA/rLY Dippers Dipt 36 iL.) Originally and properly cate- 
chizing [is] such a kind of teaching wherein the principles 
of religion, or of any art or science, are often inculcated, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of 
children or novices. « 1694 Tillotson Serin. 1. lii. iR.) 
That particular way of instruction . . called catechising. 1782 
Priestley Nat. <§> Rev, Relig. I. Pref. 24. 3:858 F. Paget 
Parish Priest 74 The mere propounding a string of 
Questions is not catechizing. Any fool can ask questions, 
b. generally, Examination by questioning. 

*599 Shaks- Much Ado iv. i. 79 What kinde of catechizing 
call you this ? To make you answer truly to your name. 
1825 Blackw. Mag, in Byron* s PVhs. (1846' 582/2 We should 
like to have the catechising of the.. man. 1880 Fowler 
Roche i, 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechizing, however searching, 
e. attinb, 0x1 ppL a. 

1581 J. Fields (z’/if/t'), Exposition of the Symbols, .gathered 
out of the catechising Sermons of G, O. Treuir, c 1590 Mar- 
lowe ^evu Malta ii. ii, As it were in catechising sort, To 
make me mindful of my mortal .sins. 161S J. Weight Acc. 
Lady y. Gray in Phenix ifjoZ) II. 30 This catechising Ar- 
gument between the Lady Jane and Mr. Feckenham. 

Cateclm -tjz/). [In. mod.L. catechu 

(also Ger. katecku, ad. Malay kachUf 

(Tamil, Telugu, Canarese kdcchUf kaycchu^ kdshu) 
catechu (of acacia). The direct representatives of 
the latter are Pg. cacho^ F. cachou ; the exact history 
of the form catechu is obscure. See also the other 
names Caohou, Cashou, Cate 2 , Cutoh.] 

A name given to several astringent substances, 
containing from 40 to 55 per cent, of tannin, which 
are obtained from the bark, wood, or fruits of various 
Eastern trees and shrubs. They are used in medi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dyeing. 

The name was apparently first applied un Europe) to the 
pale sort called also Gambier, obtained from the leaves and 
young shoots of Uncaida or Nauclea Gambir ; this is the 
Catechu of Pharmacy {Syd. Soc. Lex.) : when first brought 
to Europe in the 17th c. it was from its appearance believed 
to be an earth, and called Terra ^aponica. The dark sort 
obtained from the wood of Acacia Catechu, is more com- 
monly called CuTCH ; of this Pegu Catechu is a good variety. 
(There is doubt whether the connexion with Japan assumed 
in the name terra japonici is not purely imaginary, and 
owing to the Burmese name for Acacia Catechu, sha-pin, 
shabin, ox shaben,) 

[1654 Schroder Pharmacop, Medico-chym»(Lyom), Cate- 
chu . . Terra Suponica . . genus terras exoticae. (Y .) 1679 
Hagendornius iiitle), Tractatus Physico - Medicus de 
Catechu, seu Terra Japonica. ! 1683 Weekly Mem, Jngen. 

157 A history of Catechu, or Terra Japonica. 1741 Coiupl, 
B'am.-Piecei. x. 64, st Drams of choice Catechu or Japan 
Earth. 1805 C. Hatchett in Phil. Tram. XCV. 288 
Twenty grains of the common cutch or catechu being dis- 
solved, in nitric acid, 3:875 Ure Did. Arts I. 749 Gambir 
Catechu . .imported under the name of Gambir, from Singa- 
pore and some of the neighbouring islands.. In the trade 
It is disstinguished from the black catechu and cutch by the 
rmxxooi Terra Sfxpomca. 

b. Oatechu Acacia, -tree ; the Acacia Catechu. 

3831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 450 Catechu tree. 
3876 HmhEM! Mat. Med. 640 Catechu Acacia is a small 
tree, with straggling thorny branches, and hard, heavy, 
dark-redwood. 

Hence Ca^tecliuta'jaxiic acid, the tannic acid of 
catechu. 

X863--7S Watts Catechutannic acid softens 

when heated, and yields by distillation a yellow empyreu- 
matic oil 

CatecIlUic (k£eti'(t)j2?ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to catechu. Caiechtdc Catbchin. 

3838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies iia Of catechuic 
acid.^ 3875 H, Wood (1879) 29 It contains kino- 

taiinic and catechuic acid. 

CatecliUineil (k:£eti'kw7*m&). Also in 7 cate- 
chtimene, -eumen ; in L. form 6 cat/heeuiniiius ; 

6-7 catechumeni, -ini, 7 -any ; also 5 cathe- 
cumynys, 7 eatechumsnias. [ad. F .catechttmlne, 
SLd.h. catecMmeu-us, a. Gr. Karrjxovfxevod one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)’, pn pple. 
passive- of kottjx^ip : , see Catechesis. The Latin 
word was long retained: the modern form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till about 1700 ; 
the irregular pL in-/A*, occurs in 1 5th and I7thc.] 
1 . A new convert under instruction before bap- 
tism. Used in reference to the ancient church and 
in modem missionary churches. Sometimes ap- 


plied to young Christians generally, and especially 
to those preparing for the rite of confirmation. 

14. . Langl. P. pi. B. XI. 77 (MS. O.) Rather ban to bap- 
ti.se barneshatben cathecumyny.s [w. r. catekumeling]. 3502 
Ord. Crysten Men i. i. (W. de W. 3506) 9^ And they that 
duely were cathecuminus, y* is to saye instructe of the 
artycles of y’ fayth. 3581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 246 Theie 
sate amonge the Cathecumeni. c 3635 Lives Women-Saints 
(1886) 31 A Catechumene, or learner of the faith, c 3630 
Jackson Creed iv, 11. vii, One of their catechumenie^ 164a 
J. Ball Answ. to Can. I. 133 Thus they make their cate- 
chumine. 3651 Life ofColet in P'nllers Abel Rediv. 100 
One is for your Catechumany. 2662 Gunning Lent Fast 
106 Catechumens or Competentes. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
ix. 303 What brief and plain instructions ,S. Peter gives 
his catechumeni. a 3713 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 
384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 3837 J. H. New- 
man Par. Serm. ^1842) VI. xii. 186 Thousands, .who are not 
baptized, yet are virtually catechumens. 3878 Lady Her- 
bert tr. HUbners Ramble II. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with two catechumens, at the court of the Mikado. 

attrib. 1887 CorUemp. Rev. May 727 Driblets of religious 
teaching in catechumen classes and Sunday-schools. 

2. transf. One who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, science, art, etc. 

<33753 Bolingbroke Let. Windham (T.) The same lan- 
guage is still held to the catechumens in Jacobitism. 

Catedllimenate ikseti1-:iz?meii£it). [f. prec. 
■f -ATE I ; cf, F. catichumSnai^ a. Condition or 
position of a catechumen, b. A house for ca- 
techumens, 

3673 Cave Prim. Chr. j. viii. 218 Having passed through 
the state of the Catechumenate. 3865 W. Strickland 
Cath. Missions S. India 204 Those who enter the catechu- 
minates must be fed and supported for several days. 1878 
Q. Rev. Jan. 426 The catechumenate of Scripture is that of 
adults, 3885-6 Centr. Afr, Mission Rep. 40 Confirmation, 
Baptism, and admission to the catechumenate. 

Catecbumeilical (k3e:ti'ki«me*nikM), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ical.] Of or pertaining to catechumens. 

1790 J. Courtenay Philos. Reflect. 19 Have not these 
catechumen ical lectures been translated into all languages? 
1836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Elect. (1842) 155 The whole of 
his catechumenical and post-catechumenical instruction. 
Hence Catechumemically adv. 

3840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Regen. 398 The Living 
Word of Truth delivered to him catechuraenically. 

Catecliu’memsm. [f. as prec. 4 - -ism ] The 
condition of a catechumen. 

3840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Regen. 196 The preparatory 
stage of Catechumenism. 

t CatecliiL'iiieiiist. Obs. [f. as Catechumen 
+ -1ST.] = Catechumen. 

3629 Lynde Via tuta 155 Holy bread giuen to the Cate- 
chumenists. 3650 S. Clarke Bed. Hist.{.x6s4\ L 113 They 
took Ambrose, who was but a Catechuraenist. 1653 H. 
L'Estrange Smect.-mastix 33 Let us pray earnestly for 
the catechymenists. 

t Catedni'menize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans. To instruct as a catechumen. 

1676 Marvell Jl/n Smirke 24 Suppose, .that the [Ethio- 
pian] Treasurer were . .in so short a time, .catechumenized. 

Catecbii'mensllip. The position of a cate- 
chumen. 

1855 Cdl. Wiseman Fdbiola 361 To pass through the 
three stages of catechumenship. 

Cateehyzon, obs. f. Catechism. 

Oatecomb, obs. f. Catacomb. 

Categ’orem (kse'tigore^m, kate'gorem). Logic. 
[ad. Gr. jearTjyoprjfjLa accusation, (in logic) predicate, 
f, KOLT-qyopHv to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 
predicate; cf. mTijy op-os accuser, etc., f. Kara 
against + dyopi assembly, place of public speaking; 
efi dyoped-^iv to speak in public, harangue,] 
t a- = Pbedicate (obs. ). b. Acategorematieword. 
3588 Fraunce Lawlers Logike i. ii. lob, These general! 
heades of argumentes. .sometimes they are called Catego- 
remes.^ 3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (3701) yiii. Zeno xx. 
43 Univer.sally negative axioms are those, which consist of 
an universall negative particle, and a Categorem; as, No 
man walketh. 1864 Shedden Blent. Logic ii, Names are 
called categorematic words, or categorems. 

Categ'Orematic (kse-tig^rzmaeTik), a. Logic. 
[f. on Gr. type *Kar7}yoprjiMiriK6sy f. Karrjydprjfxa ; 
see prec. Cf F. catigor^matiqmi\ Of a word; 
Capable of being used by itself as a term. 

3827 Whateley Logic It is not every word that is 
categorematic, that is, capsible of being employed by itself 
as a term, 1846 Mill Logic i. ii. §2, 3863 Burton Bh. 
Hunter 2 If it be a question ivhether a terra is catego- 
rematic, or is of a quite opposite description., one may take 
up a very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. 

t Categorema'tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec.+ 
-AL.] - Categobical. Hence Categrorema-ti- 
caHy, adv. 

3654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. xi. § 14 Can there possibly 
be two categorematical, that is, positive substantial in- 
finites ? Ibid. xi. § 29 That some quantitative bodies should 
not he in a place, ^ or else that quantitative bodies were 
Categoreraatically infinite. 

Categoric (kset/gf^Tik), Jz. ^ Obs. fad. 
L. categoricus, a. Gr. m’rrjyopiKds accusatory, affir- 
mative, (later) categorical, f. xarriyy-os accuser ; 
see Categobem and -ic.] 

A. = Categobical. 

1678 Gale CrA Gentiles HI. 362 None is more categoric 
and positive in this than judicious Davenant. a 3693 Uh- 


quhart Rabelais in. xxxviii. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
gorick fool <21797 H. Walpole Mem. 6V£>. // (1S47) II. 
vii. 240 She gave him an evasive answer. He demanded a 
categoric one. 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or statement. 
3677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. Proem 12 A Dilemma .. 
consistes of a disjunctive syllogisme . . and two Categories. 
a 1734 North Exam. ii. v, p 146. 407 He . . comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and in 
Effect. 3839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 54S. 

Categorical vJ^aJti'gp-rikal), a. {sb.) [f. as 

prec. +-AL.] 

A. adf. 

1. Logic. Oi a proposition ; Asserting absolutely 
or positively ; not involving a condition or hypo- 
thesis; unqualified. Categorical syllogism: one 
consisting of categorical propositions. 

3598 Florio Caiegorico, categoricall, predicable. 1616 
Bullokar, Categoricall Axionie. 3638 Fisatly Transub. 
88 Of our simple categoricall proposition, there can bee 
but one true sense. 1724 Watts Logic (1736J 301 Most 
[conjunctive Syllogisms] may be transformed into cate- 
gorical Syllogisms. 1827 whateley Logic in Encycl. 
Metrof. (1845) 206/3 The divisicir of Propositions according 
to their substance ; viz. into categorical and hypothetical 
1837-S Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvi. (1866} L 294 As used 
originally by Aristotle, the term categorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative. By Theophrastus 
it was employed in tlve sense of absolute, . , opposed to con- 
ditional ; and in this signification it has continued to be 
employed by all subsequent logicians. 

b. gen. Of a statement vor him who makes it) : 
Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. 

<3x6x9 Fotherby Aiheom. 1. ix. § i (1622) 59 A simple and 
categoricall denying of it. 3657 Cromwell Sp. 3 Apr., You 
do necessitate my answer to be categorical. 3696 Luttrell 
.S rz^i?^/.U857)IV.83 On condition he give his categorical 
answer by the i8th instant. 1778 Mad, D'Arblay Diary, etc. 
(1842) 1. 1 16, I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
3866 Motley Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 The ratification of the 
Ghent treaty, .was in no wise distinct and categorical, hut 
was made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges. 

e. Categorical imperative : in the ethics of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command of the moral 
law, a law given by the pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

1827 Hare Guesses Sen ii. (2873) 337 [Kant] .spun a new 
[system of ethics] . . out of his categorical imperative. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith n. § 2. 117 The categorical im- 
perative of conscience. 3873 Farrar WHn. Hist. iv. 161 

* The Categorical imperative’ ^.Duty, Conscience, Thou must), 

2. Logic. Of or belonging to the categories. 

3837 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 66 [it] will apply . , to all the 

other eleven categorical forms. 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or syllogism. 

36x9 W. ScLATER Expos. I Thess. (1630) 439 Reduce thy 

Hypothesis to a Categoricall; thus lies thy Proposition. 
1827 Whateley Logic n. iv. §2 (L.) A hypothetical pro- 
position is defined to be two or more categoricals united 
by a copula. 3837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvi. ; 1866) I. 
303 The proximate canons by which Deductive Categoricals 
are regulated. 

Hence Oategrcricalness. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp, j. 58 To find out the reason 
of his own Categoricalness. Ibid. i. 192 The word of Mr. 
Bayes’s that he has made notorious is categoricalness. 

Categorically fksetzgp-rikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY ^.j In a categorical manner ; with absolute 
assertion, absolutely, positively, unconditionally. 

3603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1355 Of this particle or 
Conjunction Et, that is to say, If., nothing can be made 
nor categorically affirmed. 3635 Pagitt Chrisiianogr. 53 
Not one word Categorically, plainly, and distinctly set 
downe, by which Purgatory is taught, a 3676 Hale Let. 
from Dort (R.) Warn them today by all oiher answers, and 
at the next sessions categorically answer, whether they 
W'ould . . or no. 3874 Sidgwick Meth, Ethics, The cate- 
gorically imperative function. 1875 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
Ixxxi. 184 That every cause be resolved categorically by an 
Aye or a No. 

Categorist (kaei^orist). rare. [f. Cate- 
gorize : see -1ST.] a. One who categorizes or 
classifies, b. One who deals with the * categories ’. 

1847 Emerson Repres. Men, Swedenberg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
332 Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of planes,— 
a capital offence in so learned a categorist. 1857 Ckamb. 
Jrni. VIII. 294 Fencing cleverly, .with a categorist. 

Categoidze (koe-t/goroiz), v. [f. Category 4* 
-iZE ; cf. F . categoriser.'] trans. T 0 place in a 
category or categories ; to classify, 

3705 Hickeringill Priesi.cr. i. (1721) 43 Priest-craft has 
Categorized Sacrilege as the greatest Sin, next to the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 3883 Westm. Rev. July 99 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked. 
Hence Cartegorissartion., the action of categoriz- 
ing; classification. 

spectator 6 Nov., Lit. Supp. 3506 A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation of plant-forms under so 
called natural systems. 

Category (ksed/gori). [ad. L. categoria, a. Gr. 
mrrjyopia accusation, assertion, predication, abst. 
sb. from narriy op-os accuser, etc. : see Categobem.] 
1. Logic and Metaph. A term (meaning literally 

* predication * or ‘assertion’) given to certain 
general classes of terms, things, or notions ; the 
use being very different with different authors. 

a. Originally used by Aristotle, the nature and 
meaning of whose ten categories, or predicaments 
(as, after the Latin translation, they are also called) 
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has been disputed almost from his own day till the 
present ; some holding that they were ^ a classifica- 
tion of all the manners in which assertions may be 
made of the subject’, others that they were ‘an 
enumeration of all things capable of being named, 
the most extensive classes into which things could 
be distributed’, or again, that they were *the 
different kinds of notions corresponding to the 
definite forms of existence Hence many criticisms 
of Aristotle’s classification, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,’ proposed 
by the Stoics, and later philosophers, according as 
they viewed them logically or metaphysically. 

The ten ‘ categories ' or ‘ predicaments ’ of Aristotle were : 

X Substance or being (o()cri<t), 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (rrpo? Ti), 5 Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture 8 Having 

or possession (exew), 9 Action, 10 Passion. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Los^ike i. n. 10 b, These general! 
heades of argumentes . . sometimes . , are called Catego- 
remes, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 

f ories. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem 4 Objective 
deas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are^ reduced 
by the Aristoteleans . . to Ten Categories or Predicaments. 
1724 Watts Logic (1736) 25 The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called the ten Pi*edicaments or Categories of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourses 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Abp. Thomson 
Laws T/t. §97 Logicians in almost eyery_ age have en- 
deavoured to frame schemes of classification in which things 
should be arranged according to their real nature. To 
these the name of Categories, .has been given. 1858 Han- 
sel Bampton Ltd. iix. (ed- 4^ 49 Existence itself, that so- ; 
called highest category of thought. GKort. Aristotle 

I. 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
Ibid. 149 Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. i88a E. Wallace tr. Aristotle's 
Psychol. 5 The first point . . is to determine in which ®f the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is its gjeneric cha- 
racter — whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 
and real substance, or a quality, or a quantity, orany other 
of the categories, as they have been distinguished. 1883 Lid- 
dell & Scott Grk. Lex. s v., The categories are a classifi- 
cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the subject. 

b. Kant applied tbe term to : The pure a prioH 
conceptions of the understanding, which the mind 
applies (as forms or frames) to the matter of know- ] 
ledge received from sense^ in order to raise it into 
an intelligible notion or object of knowledge. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Disc. (1853) 26 The Predicaments of 
Aristotle are . . objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as understanding, .In reality, 
the whole Kantian Categories would be generally excluded 
from those of Aristotle, .as determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1856 Meiklejohn tr. Kant's 
Grit. Pure Reason 64 In this manner there arise exactly so 
many pure conceptions of the understanding, applying a 
priori to objects of intuition in general, as there are logical 
functions in all possible judgments . , These conceptions 
we shall, with Aristotle, call categories, our purpose being 
originally identical with his, notwithstanding the great 
diference in the execution. Table of the Categories, i. Of 
Quantity: Unity ^ Plurality, Totality. 2. Of Quality i 
Reality, Negation, Limitation. 3. 0/ Relation : Of In- 
herence and Subsistence {substantia et acddens\ of Caus- 
ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient). 4. Of Modality: 
Possibility — Impossibility, Existence — Non-existence, Ne- 
cessity — Contingence. 1877 E, Caird Philos. Kant ir. viii, 
342 Certain general conceptions which are principles of re- 
lation for all the manifold of sense, .these are the categories. 

2 . A predicament; a class to wbicb a certain 
predication or assertion applies. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. xxvi. 187 He that can- 
not near a thing, as being necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 185s Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV, 228 
Any offender who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax (ed. 17) 382 Lord 
Ravenel's case would hardly come under this category. 
1880 Nat. Respomib. Opium Trade 24 To place opium in 
the same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b. A class, or division, in any general scheme of 
classification. 

1660 Ter. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. v, Doubts, .must be de- 
rived from their several heads and categories. x8x8 Haz- 
LiTT Eng. Poets v. (1870) 129 With him there are but two 
moral categories, riches and poverty, 1836 Emerson Eng. 
TraitSy Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 24 We must use the popular 
category , .for convenience, and not as exact and final. 1871 
Tyndall ri’c. II. xiv, (1879) 349 The body., falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Ld. Granville Cmrw/tfz* 
in Pall Mall G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English . , have been taken from despatches recently received 
at the Foreign Office. . * category ^ for class. 

^ ‘ An accnsation.’ Obs. 

1613 in R. G. Table Alpk., and other 17th c. Diets, 
f Cateltumeliug- Obs. rare-^K [see -iiiRCl.] 
A (young) catechumen. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XI. 77 To baptise barnes J>at ben 
catekumelynges. 

Catel, obs. form of Cattle. 

Catelectrode (kset^le-ktn^ud). [f. Gr. mr& 
down + Electrode ; cf. Anelectrode.] The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery. 

11 Catelectrotonas (kse^Hlektr^^-t^n^s). Mfs. 
[mod. f. Gr. Kara down + riXcKrpov amber (see 
Electric) + r6vos strain, tension ; cf. Anelbctbo- 
TONUS.] A state of increased irritability produced 
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in a nerve near the negative pole of an electric cur- 
rent which traverses it. 

A. Flint Nerv. Syst. iu. xi6 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increaised, and this condition has been called 
catelectrotonus. 

Hence Ca^telectroto'uic a., pertaining to catelec- 
trotonus. i88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Catell, obs. form of Cattle, Kettle. 
t Ca*telles, a. Obs. [f. catek Cattle + -less.] 
Without property. 

X362 Langl. P. PI, A. x. 68 5 if. .\>ti ben pore or Catelles. 

Cateloge, obs. form of Catalooue. 

II Catena (katrna). [L. catena chain.] A 
chain, a connected series : 

a. (More fully catena fatrum) : A string or 
series of extracts from tne writings of the lathers, 
forming a commentary on some portion of Scrip- 
ture ; also, a chronological series of extracts to 
prove the existence of a continuous tradition on 
some point of doctrine. Also transf. 

1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 64 For a parochiall Minister. . 
to finish his circuit in. .a Harmony and a Catena. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth I. 261 The ancient glosses and catense 
upon scripture. 1858 R, Vaughan Ess. ^ Rev. L 29 The 
authorship of many, though assigned in the catenae to 
Origen, is. .open to question. 1862 Maurice Mor. ^ Met. 
Philos. IV. 192 A catena of opinions in favour of an ecclesi- 
astical system. 1882-3 Schaff Relig. Encycl. I. 4x9 The 
true catena consists merely of extracts from a . . number of 
exegetes. 

b. generally. ‘ Chain, string.* 

1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 303 The Mausoleum is mentioned 
as existing by a catena of writers reaching down to the 12th 
century of the Christian era. x868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 4 
Carried down in an unbroken catena of conscious observ- 
ance. 1883 Spectator 6 Oct. 1274 His speech is but a 
catena of Tory platitudes writ large, 1884 F. Harrison in 
x^jth. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catenarian i^ksetiheoTian), a. isb.') [f. L. ca- 
ienari~us Catenary (f. catena chain) + -an.] 

1. Math. Cate 7 tarian curve = Catenary. So 
caienariatt archy an arch of this shape ; catenai ian 
frinciplcy the principle of constructing a suspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

1751 Johnson Rambl, No. 179 T 8 The properties of the 
catenarian curve. 1788 T. Jefferson (1859) II. 547 

The catenarian arch, .its nature proves it to be in equilibrio 
in every point. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 107 
The new bridge constructed upon the catenarian principle, 
b. as sb. « Catenary. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 477 It may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. 

2. Of the nature of a chain, chainlike. 

1863 Lepsius' Stand. Alphabet 24 The Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten- 
arian series. 

Catenary (katrnari), sb. and a. [ad. L. cate- 
nari-us relating to a chain, f. catena chain.] 

A, sb. Math. [mod.L. catenaria.'] The curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixed points not in the same 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 546 Every part of a 
catenary is in perfect equilibrium. 17^ Hutton Course 
Math. {1828) II. 17s A heavy flexible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a hanging catenary. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. V. xvH. § 12 One of the most beautifully gradated 
natural curves — called the catenary. 

B. adj. 

1. Math. Catenary curve —Cahena'RY ; see A. 

1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 139 The parabolas of. .waterfalls 

and fountains, .the catenary curves of their falling festoons. 
1887 Hardy Woodlanders I. i. 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched, .forming a catenary curve. 

2. Relating to a catena or series. 

1835 I . Taylor Restor. Belief 221 By processes of catenary 
deduction. 

Catenate (kae*Hn<?it), v. [f. L, cafendt* ppl. 
stem of cat mare (f. catma chain) ; see -ate 3.] 

1, trans. To connect like the links of a chain, to 
link, to string together ; to form into a catena or 
series. Hence Ca*tenated, ///. a. 

1623 CocKERAM, Caiennate^ to chaine. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Catenate^ to link, chain or tie. 1794-6 E. Darwin 
Zoon. (1801) I. 112 If this activity be catenated with the 
diurnal circle of actions. axZjS J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
II. v. V. 477 He fused those catenated passages into one 
homogeneous comment. 1876 Maudsley Phys. Mind v. 308 
A transference of energy from one to another of the caten- 
ated cells. 

2. Jig. {humorously^ To bind as with a chain. 
178 , Mock Ode in Boswell fohnson (18x6) IV. 428 This 

gigantic catenated hy thy charms, A captive in thy 

aonbieni arms. 

Catenation (kset/n^ Jan). [ad. L. catendtidn- 
em>f f, catenare ; see prec. J 
1. A linking into a chain ; connexion like that 
between the links of a chain ; arrangement in a 
connected series ; connected succession. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. v. 21 A perfect and uni- 
versal! catenation of all essentials and rircumstantials. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 240. ^ 1634 ‘ Pal^mon * 
Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 
1 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 234 In the catenation of the objects 


. .constituting that universe. 1876 Maudsley Phys. Mind 
iii. 164 An association or catenation of movements. 
Catenulate (katf*ni^l<?t), a. [f. L. catemday 
dim. of catena’ di 3 .m + -ATE 2.] a. Bot Formed 
of parts united end to end like the links of a chain, 
b. ZooL Having on the surface a series of oblong 
tubercles resembling a chain. 

1880 Gray Bot, Texi-bk. 401. 

tCa'ter, jAI Obs. Forms: 5-7 catonr, -tor, 
-ter, (5 -tore, -tTir(e, kator, -toiir, 6 kater). 
[ME. catour^ aphetic form of acatour, Acater, q.v. 
Superseded before 1 700 by Cateeer.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘cates’; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the necessary purchases 
of provisions ; a Caterer, 
c 1400 Gamelyn 321, I am cure Catour Iv. r. Catur] and 
here oure Alther purse. 1481 Howa?'d Bouseh. Bks. (1841) 
17 My lords toke to the Kator, for Hossolde, xxvj. s. hij. _«f. 
13x2 MS. Acc. St. fohn's Hasp. Canterb.f Rec. for iij 
calvys off cater of Crystis Cherche. 1367 Maplet Gr, 
Forest 89 He is as good a meates man and Catour for him 
selfe as any thing living is. 1387 J. H armar tr; Bern's Serm. 
377 (T.) Their katers, butlers, and cooks. 2598 Barckley 
Felic. Man in. (16031 203 To eate of such a Caters provision. 
1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 29 The glutton makes God his 
cator, andhiraselfe the guest. 1621 Quarles Argalus 4- 
P, (1678)43 Th'impatient fist Of the false Cater, 
b. transf. and Jig. = ‘ Purveyor 
^1430 Lydgate Bochas vir. x. 19 (xssS) i6ib, Of his diete 
catour was scarsite. 1390 Greene Mourn. Gamz, (1616) 31 
The eye is loues Cator. 1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 
27. 1^3 Boyim Occas. Reji. (1675) 49 Many of the Beasts, 

and Birds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 

Cater (kF^'tsi, ksetai), sbA [ad, F. quaire 
four. See also Qdatre.] 
fl. Four. Obs. rare—K 

1533 T. Wilson 86 b, Theauditour. .cometh in with 

sise sould, and cater denere, for vi.j'. and 
1 2 . Four at dice or cards ; also eater-point. Obs. 
13x9 Horman Vulg. 280 b. Cater is a very good caste. 
1708 Kersey, Caterpoint, the Number Four, at Dice. 1721- 
i8co Bailey, Cater-point. 1730-6 — Cater^ four at cards 
or Dice. In Johnson ; and iu mod. Diets. 

b. Cafer-trey: the four and the three; hence, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

1^1x500 Chester PI. ii. ^1847) 56 Here is catter traye, 
Therfore goe thou thy waye. 1332 Dice Play (1830) 23 A 
well favoured die, that seeraeth good and square, yet is the 
forehead longer on the cater and tray than any other way. 
Ibid. 24 Such be also called bard cater tres, because, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down- 
wards, and turn up to the eye .sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844 15 The quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and euer since he hath quarrelled about cater- 
caps. x6o8 Dekker Belman Lend. Wks. 1884-5 HI- 
A Bale of bard Cater-Treas. c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. 
Trag. Barfiavelt v. it in Bullen O. PL II. 304. a 1700 Songs 
Land. Prentices 152 If any gallant haue with cater-tray, 
Play’d the wise-acre, and made all way. 

3 . Change-ringing. (See quot. 1878.) 

1872 Ellacombe Bells of Ch. H. 29 The very terms of the 
art are enough to frighten an amateur. Hunting, dodging 
. .caters, cinques, etc. 1878 Grove Diet. Music s, v., The 
name given by change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (k^^'tsi), ?:/.!- [f. CateejA^] 

1. intr. To act as ‘ cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions ; to provide a supply of food 

1600 Shaks. a. Y. L. ii. iii. 44 He that doth the Rauens 
feede. Yea prouidently caters for the Sparrow. 1713 Ad- 
dison Guardian No. 130 § 2 Androcles. .lived many days in 
this frightful solitude, the lion catering for him with great 
assiduity. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth xxxn, You were wont 
to love delicate fare — behold how I have catered for you. 
1833 Kingsley Hypatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both, 
b. absol. To buy or provide food. 

1822 Mair Lat. Dicf.j Ohsdno, to cater or buy in victuals. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley III. L 29 See if I donk cater judi- 
ciously, 
e. trans. 

a 1634 Randolph Poems (1638) 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine, a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege n. ii, 
And cater spiders for the queasie creature When it refuseth 
comfits. 1^6 Neale Seq. <|* Hyznns 190 He. .Catered the 
poorest of food. 

2. t 7 'ansf. and Jig. To occupy oneself in procuring 
or providing (requisites, things desired, etc.) for. 

1630 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm 10 To cater for heaven, 
to bring in custome for the Kingdome of God. 1700 Con- 
greve Way of World iii. v, What ! you are. .catering (says 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded officer. X789 Burns 
Let. R. Ainslie 6 Jan., I am still catering for Johnson’s 
publication. 1838-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. iv. vi. § 50 He 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 
Introd. 25 He does not cater for the pleasure of his jurors, 
b. occasionally const. \Ci. pander to.'] 
il^o Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national taste and vanity. 1860 Kingsley Misc. II. 102 
Nine years afterwards we find him. .catering to the low 
tastes of James I. 1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 711/x Machinery 
for catering to the wants of the profane and the dissolute. 

Cater (kFi-toi), v.^ dial. [f. Cater sb .2 or F. 
quatre four.] To place or set rhomboidally ; to 
cut, move, go, etc., diagonally. Hence Ca-tering, 
Ca’tered, ppl. a. 

*377 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. (1586) 69 b, 'The trees 
are set checkerwise and so catred [partim in quincuncem 
directis], as looke which way ye will, they lye level. Ibid, 
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71 Two sortes of this catred order Iqoincuiicialis ordinis 
daplicem ratlonem], one wherin. my trees st^d four® 
square like the chequer or Chessehord. 1873 
j2C> (Hoppe) ‘Cater’ across the rails [at a level crossing] 
ever so cleverly, you cannot escape jolt and jar. 1875 
Parish Dial.^ CaUringt slanting, from cometr to 

Comer/' 

Carter, ad-v. dial, [Related to prec.] Diagon~ 
ally. So Oa'tercross, Oateirways^ €a*terwise, 
adv. Also Ca'ter-cornered. 

187^ in. N. 4* Q- Ser, v, I, 361 (Surrey words) Caterways^ 
catering, to cross diagonally- 1S7S Parish Sussex Dial, 
s. V. Caiercross^ If you goos caterwise across the field 
you’ll find the stile, ^ 1878 Miss Jackson Skro^sh, Wd.- 
bh.^ Caier-corfiered., diagonal. A house .standing diagonally 
to the street would be cater -cornered. 1881 Le wester 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cater &x\d Cater- cornered^ diagonal; 
Diagonally,. To ‘cut cater’ in the case of velvet, cloth, 
etc,, is .. ‘cut on the cross’. Cater-snozzle^ to make an 
angle ; to ‘ mitre 

.Cater, obs- form of Cataurh. 

Catieraai (kasterm). P'orms : 6 !ketli.eri(a)ok, 
ketharm, eatlierem, 8 kettrin, (kaitrine), 9 ca- 
tkeran, katkeran, cateran. [Lowland Sc. 
tkerein^ heUrm, appears to represent Gael, cea- 
tkairne collective ‘ peasantiy*, whence ceatkaime^ 
dch ‘sturdy fellow, freebooter’ (M«AIpine) ; Cormac 
has Ir. ceithern,yd[^ch O’Donovan renders ' band of 
soldiers’, thence ‘ one of a band’. 

The th has long been mute in Celtic, and the Ir. ceiikern 
(Lforn) is phonetically represented hy Eng. K.erm. It is 
not easy to account for the preservation of the dental in 
I^owland Sc-, unless perh. through the intermediation of 
med-L. as in Bower’s caieranos, (Stokes refers cdthern to 
OIr. *keiiern, OCelt. ketema^ a fern. <2-stem.)] 

L fa. a collective sb. Common people of the 
Pliglilands in a troop or band, fighting men {phsl). 
Dence, b. One of a Highland band ; a Highland 
irregular fighting man, reiver, or marauder. 

137X-90 St at, 12 RobL JI (Jam. V Of Ketharines or Sor- 
neris. They quha travells as ketharans. .etand the cuntrie 
and..takaiid their gudis be force and violence. Eri43o 
Bower Contn, Fordun an. 1396 (Jam.) Per duos pestiferos 
eateranos et eorura sequaces. j c X50S, Dunbar Sir 7\ Nor- 
ray 13 Full many catherein he.s he cheist . . Amang thai 
dully glennis. 13 - - Scot. Field in Fumiv. Percy Fotio 
1. 219 There came at hiscotnmandement : ketherinckes full 
many from Orkney that lie, 1768 Ross Heleuore 120 (Jam.) 
Ask yon highland kettrin what they mean. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, vi, Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
eaterans. 183a BlacMv. Mag. 65/2 ‘Ihese overgrown pro- 
prietors with, their armies of catherans. 1887 Dk. Argyli. 
Scotl, as if Was II. 6 Plundering Caterans always ready to 
Sock to those who promised booty. 

2 . gen. Brigand, freebooter, marauder. 

X870 Lowell Study Wind. 216 The statecraft of an Itha- 
can cateran. x88o Mrq. Salisbury in Manck. Guard, 27 
Oct,, ITiey [the Montenegrins] are caterans, cattle-lifters. 
tCa’terbrawL Ods. [f. Catee four + 
Beawl sk^ a dance.] A kind of dance ; a parti- 
cular kind of ^ brawl 

t^S~6 Meg. Stationery Co,, Thomas Colwell for his ly- 
cense for prynting of a ballett intituled the Cater bralle.s, 
bothe wytty and mery. 1581 J, Bell H addon's Answ. 
Os&r. 303 b, You maypype uppe this kynde of caterhrawie, 
1584 Hand/. Pleasant Delights {title). Historic of Diana 
and Acteon, to the Quarter Braules. 1611 J. Davies Pref, 
Verses in Coryafs Crstdiites, And look©* as if he danced a 
CaterbralL a i6x8 — Exiasie Wks. (1876; 94 And footefine 
home-pipes, jigges, and caterbralls. 

tCa'tercap. [f. CaieEa.^.^ four, referring 
to the four-cornered top + Cap,] The sijuare cap 
worn by academics. Cf. Gap sb/ 4 e. Hence 
transf. A wearer of a catercap, a university m an. 

’ 1588 Marprel, E/ist, (Arb.) 44 You presbyter lohn Cater- 
cap are some man in the land. 1589 Nashk Almond/or F. 
5 a, They [Sir Peter and Sir Paul] were none of these Car- 
tercaps, Graduates, nor Doctors. Q<m Ath. Oxon. 

I. 228 He feareth neitherproud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 
Tyrannous Prelate, nor godless Catercap. 

Hence fCa'ter-capt, a., wearing a catercap, aca- 
demic. Obs. 

a 1669 Bp. H. Exms Poems ^ Ps. (1843) Pref. 50 A proud 
prelate . , and a most pragmaticall malignant against the 
parliaraent, as all his cater-capt companions also are, 
CateP-COUSiu (k^'t 0 J|ki 7 :z’n). [derivation and 
original literal meaning doubtful. 

The ordinary conjecture (since Skinner) has been that 
cater 1 % F. ffuatre four, use.d in the sense of ^uatrMme 
fourth, ‘from the ridiculousness of calling cousm or rela- 
tion to so remote a degree* (Johnson); but etymologically 
this receives no support from French (where quatre-cousin 
would^ be absurdly impossible’, nor from the Eng.^ use of 
''cetier in Cater sb.'^. Cater adv., or Catercap, nor is there 
any trace of the word having ever been quaterj quaire^ or 
■quarter'', moreover Johnson’s explanation seems hardly to 
suit early usage, however it may have influenced later u.se. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing cater to be the Eng. 
Cater rA* or wJ, and taking cater-cousins as originally 
those who were * cousins ' by being catered for or boarded 
together, or by catering for each Qihtx i ed. companimt lit. 
‘fellow bread-eater’. It would be easiest perfeps to ac- 
count for such a formation from the verb, but as there is 
not at -present -evidence that thiswa.s in-tise so early as' 1547, 
we must, consider the .possibility -that the derivation was 
, cater sb. d* cousin, perh. as =, ‘catering cousin.’: cf- ^p. 
'/oster/ather, -mother, -brother, -sister, etc.] ' , 

A term formerly applied to persons on terms 
of ^ cousinship intimate friendship, or familiarity 
with each' other, who,' though, not 'cousins by 
■'Wood, 'were- *-next- co-usms'-’-'in'' some. --'respect, .or 
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perhaps called each other 'cousin’ from some 
community of life, interests, or employments (cf. 
Cousin, to Call mtsins 1 7 b.). T& be (or bd made) 
cater coUmis'. to be good friends, to be oh the 
best of , terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shakspere), but without 
any distinct notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

1547 Latimer Serm, 4 (1845)425 Corrupt nature [is] 

against the will of God ; and so to be natural may seem to 
be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be diabolical. 
XS83 Stubbes Anat, Aims, 11. 24 Of Drapers I haue Httje 
to say, sauing that I thinke them cater cosins, or cosin 

f ermans to merchants. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 139 
lis Maiscer and he (sauing your worships reuerence) are 
scarce catercosins. 1598 R, Bhrnarb tr. 'I erence’s Andria 
v.ii, They are not now cater cousins \inimicitia est inter eosl. 
XS99 lSAm&Lent.Siu/eK^Z^i) 24 Not that It is sib, or cater- 
cousin to any mongrel Democratia. 1600 J. Darrell De- 
fection S. Harsnet 202 One falling out with her as she was 
at Meate had lyke to have been choaked-- untill Alice and 
shee were made Cater-cousins, and then loe she was as w-ell 
as might be. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman if A if. 

I. (1630) 62, 1 was not halfe Cater-cousins with him, because 
by his Meanes I had lost my Cloake. x6so A. B. Mutat. 
Polemo 8 Cats and Dogs will sooner be cater-cosins. 1680 
Dryden Kind Keefernx. L 1702 S. Parker tr. Tully’s De 
Finibus 247 The Stoicks are so far Cater-Cousins to these 
Philosophers, that they confine the Summum Bonum to 
Vertue. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 4 Eng. 11. 57 A 

Lay Rector,— -a lay Abbot's cater-cousin, at the present day. 
1876 Browning PaccMarotio 52 Proving you were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you ! 

Hence Oater-cousinsMp. 

1870 bmiYAi. Study Wind, ro2 There Is something nearer 
than cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both. 

Caterect, obs. form of Catakact. 

Caterer (kF^tarai). [f. Catee or y.i -h 
-eeI ; supplanting the earlier Catee jrA I (Some 
words in -erer seem to have been formed, not on 
verbs, but oh the earlier sbs. in -er, or perh. from 
the nouns of state in -eiy ; cf. fniitej-er, /ottIte7'er, 
sorcerer.)] 

1 . One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertainment, fete, etc. 

[X469 Catourer is printed in Househ. Ord. (1700) 97. But 
the ed. is untrastworthy, and this portion of the MS. is now 
lost.] 1592 Naske P. Peniiesseied. 2 21a, They drawe out 
a dinner with saliets, .and make Madona Nature their best 
Caterer. 159^ — Lent. Stu/fe (1871) 83 The Popes caterer 
. .asked what it was he had to .sell. 1630 Wadsworth S/. 
Pilgr, iii. 30 .Sr. Gerard Kemps brother, who is a Caterer to 
the Colledge. 1732 Johnson Rambl. No. 206 r 4 Thesuc- 
ce.<5sion of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them. 1S33 Marryat P. Simple xxviii. The marine officer 
.. was the gun-room caterer. 1872 City Press 20 Jan., 
The Tallow-chandlers’ Company dined at the hall. .Messrs. 
were the caterers. 

1S18 Brathwait Descr. Death, Death is worm’s caterer. 
ax’jxS South 32 Serm, II. 40 Nature is their Cook, and 
Necessity their Caterer. i746-7HERVEY JIfip(!f//.^ Conientpl. 
(iSiSi 143 AU nature is our caterer. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
371 Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

2 . gen. One who caters in any way for the re- 
quirements of others. 

1709 Steele, Tailer No. 46 r 2 A . Prince is no more to be 
his own Caterer in his Love, than in his Food, vr 2723 Mrs. 
< 3 enthvre Love at Vent. 1. i, I like no caterer in Love’s 
market. 1877 Manch. Guard. 26 Feb- 7 Caterers for public 
amusement. 1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Mar. 243/1 The 
dress caterers have all their plans laid for the summer. 
Hence Ca'tererskip, ptirveyorship. 

1830 Marryat Kings Ovm xl, Why don’t you give up the 
caterership? 

Cateress (ktf^'tares). [f. CATEBj^.Tt-i--Ess.] A 
female caterer; a woman who caters for others. 

2634 Milton Comus 764 She, good cateress. Means her 
provision only to the good. <2x683 Oldham Whs. <§r Mem. 
?i686) 52 A.S if whole Nature were your Cateress. a 1800 
Cowper Odyss. (ed. 2, 1802) II. 115 Food of all kinds. .The 
cat’ress of the royal house supplied. 1885 R, Burton loox 
Nts- I. 204 This dame, the cateress, hired me to carry a 
load. 

Caterfoile, -foyle, obs. ff. Quateefoil. 
Catering (k^ toriq^, vbL sb. [f. Catee -p 
-ING ^.] Purveying of food or other requisites. 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xx, I scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head. 1828 J. T. Rutt in Burton’s 
Diary ixSzB) III. x 6 $note, Diiigent,.cateringfortheintel- 
lectual palates of his readers. 

Caterpillar (kse'tojpiloi). Forms: 5 oat?- 
yrpel, 6 -pyllar, catirpiUer, 7 catterpiller, 7-8 
-pillar, 6- caterpiller, -pillar. \Caiyrpel, in 
Ftomp. Panr., may be merely an error of the 
scribe io^' catyrpelour (or ~er ) ; Palsgr. has the full 
form. Generally compared with the synonymous 
OF. chatcpelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy cat’ (cf. the 
Sc. name hairy woubit ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
OISFF. would be catepelose- This is a possible source, 
though no connexion is historically established : 
the hnal sibilant might be treated in Eng. as a pi. 
formative, and the supposed sing, cafepeh would 
be readily associated with the welLknown word 
piUer,pilmtr, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. This is 
illustrated • by the fact that in the %. ^etm, piller 
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and caterpiller are used synonymously in a large 
number of parallel passages (see sense 2). The 
regular earlier spelling was with -er ; the corrup- 
tion caterpillar (^? after pillar), occasional in 1 7 th c., 
was adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed. 

(Some think the word a direct compound oipiUer. Thet 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cat, is 
seen not only in the French word cited, but also in Lom- 
bard, gatta, gattola icat, kitten), ienfelskatz (devil’s 

cat>; cf. also ¥, cheni lie v . — cantcula little dog), Milan, 
can, cagnon (dog, pup) a silk- worm (Wedgwood’.,^ Cf. also 
: catkin, F. applied to things resembling hairy cater- 

pillars.)] 

1 . The larva of a butterfly or moth; sometimes 
extended to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, which are also hairy. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 63 Catyrpel, wyrm among fnite, 
erugo. 1530 Palsgr. 203/2 Catyrpyllar worme, chatte pel- 
ievse. 1533 CovERDALE Ps, Ixxviili]. 46 He gaue their frotes 
vnto the catirpiller. 1397 Shaks. Mich. II, lu. iv. 47 Her 
wholesome Hearbes Swarming with Caterpillers. 1611 
Bible /oel ii. 25 The canker worme, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmer w'orme. 1662 Lovell Hist. Anhn, ^ Mm. 
Introd., Catter-pillers, which turne into butter-flies. . 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. 11729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Cater- 
pillars. 2859 Tennyson Gtdnevere 33 The gardener’s hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar, x88o Earle 
Phiiol. Eng. Tongue fed. 3) 434 We know that the caterpiller 
and the butterfly are the same individual, 

2 . pg. A rapacious person ; an extortioner ; one 
who preys upon society. In early times distinctly 
transferred, and used synonymously with the earlier 
piller, but «afterwards only fig. with conscious re- 
ference to the literal sense. 

[1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 31 PillerLs, robberis, extorcio- 
ncris, 1539 Bible (Great! i Cor. vi. 10 Nether theues, 
nether couetouse. .nether pyllers. 1343 Joye On Daniel xi, 
Extortioner and pieller of the people, a 1570 Becon Jewel 
0/ Joye Wks. 1564 II. i6b, Pollers and pyllers of the con- 
trey.] 2541 Barnes Wks. {1573' AAaiij, The Augustine 
friers in London -. those Caterpillers and bloucldy beastes. 
1552 Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer v. 40 I'he children of 
thi.s worlde, as couetous persons, extorcioners, oppressours, 
catirifillers, userers. 1379 Gosson {title , The^ Schoole of 
Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, 
Pipers, Plaiers, 1 esters, and such like Caterpillers of a 
Common welth. 1631 Weeverj^w. /'><«. Mon.\xq Empson 
and Dudley icater-pillers of the common-wealth, hatefull to 
all good people). 1631 High Commission Cases {1886 259 
For his .saying against the officers that they are caterpillers 
I let that passe. 2696 Phillies s. y,, When we see a com- 
pany of Lacqueys at the tail of a coach, we say. There goes 
a Bunch of Caterpillers. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fil. xL 21 1 
Such nurseries of drones and catetpillars, to prey upon it. 
1826 Scott Lett. Mai. Malagr. ih 66 We have become the 
cateipillars of the island, instead of its pillars, 

3 . Blctek Caterpillar : a.. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation of it used 
as a bait in angling. 

1787 Angling (ed. 2) iijThe black Caterpillar comes 
on about the beginning of May . . if winds and clouds ap- 
pear, they then grow w’eak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the waters in great quantities. The wings are made from 
a feather out of a jay’s wing, the body of an ospich’s feather. 
1799 G. Laborat . 1 1. 303 Black-caterpillar-fly. 2848 

Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11 . No. 6. 329 The larva^of Ailiatia 
centifoloe . . named the nigger or black caterpillar, is an enemy 
. . much dreaded by the agriculturist . . In 1780 it was abund- 
I ant in Northumberland. 

4 . I/crb. A name given to the leguminous plants 
of the genus Scorpiums from the shape of their 
pods. b. By Gerard Myosotis palustris, the tnie 
Forget-me-not or Scorpion-grass, ‘is included in 
the same chapter and under the same name* 
(Britten and Holland 

X597 Gerard Herbal i. § 10. 267 Our English gentle- 
women and others do call it Caterpillers, of the similitude 
it hath with the shape of that canker worme called a cater- 
piller, _ 1672 W. Hughes Flower Card. (1683) 8^ Snails and 
Caterpillers ., raised from Seed sowed in April .. cannot 
properly be called Flowers, but they have very pretty 
heads. 1713 Peti ver M are Plants in Phil. T rans. XXVI 1 1. 
212 Prickley Catterpillars. 1730 G. Hughes Barbados 17a 
x866 Treas. Bot,, Caterpillar, a name for Scorpiurus. 

6. attrib. •B.nH Comb, : simple aftrib. Of, per- 

taining to, or resembling a caterpillar, b. cater- 
pillar-catclier, a sub-family of shrikes w’hich 
feed on caterpillars ; caterpillar-eater, {a.) the 
larva of an ichneumon fly ; ip.) *= caterpillar catcher", 
caterpillar-fly = 3 above ; caterpiBar-pIant = 4 
above; caterpillar-lifce a. 

BL 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, iv. (1878) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon stages. x8^ Fireside 7Vnsw. 95 Hie 

caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innumerabk legs 
across the flats of Charles. 

b. 1880 A. R. Waxxace IsL Life 407 *CatemiiIar- 
catchers . . abundant in the old-world tropics. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. s.v.,One of the species of these ^caterpillar 
eaters. x6ii Cotgr., CkenilU, * Caterpiller - like. 7862 
Ansted Channel IsL 11. ix. (ed. 2) 237 A fleshy, caterpilLar- 
like body. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 415/1 The CeblepjTin®, 
or ^Caterpillar Shrikes. 1847 Emerson Woodnotes i. Wk.s. 
(Bohn) I, 220 Pondering clouds, Grass-buds, and *cater- 
pillar-shrouds. 

Hence Ca'terpillared a., fitted with a caterpillar. 
1608 Topsell Serpents 671 iTie trout . . deceived with a 
caterpiilered hook. 

t Caterqiiibble. Obs. rare—^. 

2692 Long Vacation Ded. 2 Thou . . hadst such Magnifi- 
pent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundrums. 
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CATERVE. 

i* Cate*l?ire« Oh. rare—^. Is.. GF. caterve ' 
{Cotgr.), Sid. h. ca^erva.} A band, a company. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) m. xlv. 329 b/2 He 
sawe tweyne caterues & companyes of deuylles. 

Caterwaul (kas'taiwpl), sb. [see next ; tbe sb. | 
is app. from the vb.] The cry of the eat at Hit- 
ting time. Also transf. Any similar sound. 

S708 Bt'it. Apollo No. 73. 2/2 His softest Courtship’s like 
his Midnight Call, You’d swear it was not Talk, but Cater- 
waul. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poems 125 The lovely caterwaul, 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall, — These are our 
hymn. x88o Makk Twain Tramp Abr. I. 215 That varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwaul. 

Cateirwaill (ksetoiwpl), v. Forms : 4-5 cater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwaue, 6-S catter- 
wawl, -wall, 8 -wowl, y-9 -waiil, 7 -waule, 
eater wanle, -wawl, catterwrall, (catwrall), 8 
catterwaw, 6- caterwaul. [This occurs in the va- 
rious forms cate^'wrawe, -tuawe, -wrawlie, -wawle, 
•‘tmul. The second element appears separately in 
the vb. wratven used ( of a cat) by Caxton , wraivlen^ 
wraule of cats, squalling children, etc., frequent in 
Googe,Tusser, Holland, and others from c 1570 to 
1625 or later ; waul is of doubtful occurrence 
before 1600. The precise relation between these 
Is not clear ; all are prob. imitative of the sound, 
but whether the forms in -/ are formed on the 
others (cf. mew^ mewl, Ger. 7Hiauen, miaulen, and 
F". tniauler) is doubtful. 

Forms akin to wrawe, wraml in other langs. are Da. 
vraale, Sw. vr&la, to roar, bellow, bawl, Norw. dial, raia, 
in the north of Norway ‘to as a cat’, LG. wralen. 
(Bremen Wbeh.) .said of a stallion in heat, also of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘to be noisy and unruly”; cf. also Bavarian 
ration, rauelen ‘ to howl, whine said esp. of the cat, also 
Swi.ss ration, rdulen, the latter esp. of the cry of the cat 
•when in heat. ( IVr- becomes r- in HG. : an OE. *wrea 7 o- 
lian, ME. wrawlon would answer exactly to Bav. ratiolen.) 
The sense of the Ger. words also comes near the Eng., since 
both in Chaucer and in the transf. use of the i6-i7th c., 
the word was spec, applied to the cry and behaviour of the 
cat when ‘after kind ”• As to the -waul form, an exact LG. 
counterpart baitenmulen* {van Kindernlschreien und heu- 
Jen wie .streitende Katzen ’ is given by Schambach, GStiin^- 
isekes Grubenhagofl sches Idioiiken 1858, but its history is 
uncertain ; cf. also Icel. tuila. to wail. 

Cater is, of course, connected with Cat, but the form is 
not certainly explained : some would see in it a parallel to 
pu. and Ger. kater male cat, which may once have existed 
in OE. ; but the word appears too late to prove this. 
Others would take -er as some kind of suffix or connective 
merely.] 

1 . mtr. Of cats: To make the noise proper to 
them at rutting time. 

Prof. Skeat explains Caterzu[r)awet, in Chaucer, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE. on kunidS, a-hunting. 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's Prol, (Harl.) 354 If the cattes skyn 
be slyk and gay, forth she wil, er eny day be dawet, To 
schewe hir skyn, and goon a caterwrawet [so Corptis ; 5 
texts hav’e -'waived]. [1481 Caxton Reynard x. (Arb.) 22 
Thenne began he [Tybert the Cat] to wrawen . .and made a 
shrewde noyse. ] 1530 [see Caterwauling]. [XS96 Spenser 
P. Q. VI. xii. 47 Cats, that wrawling still do cry.] 1610 
CkesUr's Tri., Envy ^ L. 51 Oh it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling catterwalL 1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) 
Garre fs Gbost whs. II. 177/1 Dead midnight came, the 
Cats ”gan catterwaule. 1749 Fielding 'Tom ^ones 11. viix, 

A ncase, not unlike . . in shrillness, to cats, when cater- 
wauling, 1876 Smiles Sc. Natnn vi. (ed. 4) 100 Two cats. . 
caterwauling in the grave-yard. 

2 . transf. To utter a similar cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise ; to quarrel like cats. 

i6ai Burton Anal. Mol, i. ii. in. x. 11676) 66/2 ITiey will 
let them [children] caterwaule, sterue, begge and hang. 1651 
Cleveland Smectytn. 87 Thus might Religions Catterwaul 
and spight Which uses to Divorce, might once unite, a x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) II. 31 1 Those that are concerned 
in one another’s Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always catterwalling. X721 Mrs. Delany Autobwg.{x^tt) 

I. 276 They agreed to sing a duetto - . such catterwauling 
was never heard and we all laughed. 

3 . To be in heat; to be lecherous; to behave 
amorously or lasciviously ; to woo {emtemptuous). 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stnffe (1871) 89 The friars and monks 
caterwauled, from the abbots and priors to the novices. 
i6ai Burton Anai. Mel. ni. ii. i. ii. (x65i)445 She catter- 
wauls, and must have a stallion,, .she mu.st and will marry 
again. X713 Rowe Jane Shore Prol. i They caterwaul'd 
in no Romantick Ditty, Sighing for Phillis's, or CHoe’s 
Pity. 1730 Fielding Author's Farce Wks. 1775 1. 206 So, 
so, very fine: always together, always caterwauling. 1870 
[see Caterwauling vhL 2]* 

,Ca’terwaixler»^ , [f. prec. + -EBh] .One that 
caterwauls in quot.% 

nn774 Goldsm. tt. Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) h 
These two catter-wallers were accompanied by the organ, 
Ca'terwaulin.g’y vbl. sb. Forms : see prec., 
also 6-7 catterwaling, -wralling, (7 cat-wral- 
ling). [f. as prec. -I- -ING ^.] 

1 . The cry of cats at rutting time ; their rutting 
or heat. 

1530 Palsgr. 175 Larre des ckatz, the caterwawyng of 
Cattes. Ibid, 235/2 Katerwayng. X607 Topsell Four-f, 
Beasts 82 In the time of their lust i^commonly called cat- 
wralling) they are wilde and fierce, 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xvii. His .serenade, .as little regarded as the caterwauling of 
a cat in the gutter. 1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 150 
Thus, if owls were estabhshed at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cats, .would be le.ss necessary. 

b. To ga a caterwauling', to go 'after kind*. 


XS62 J. Heywood Frov. 4 Epig^r. {1867) 57 My cat gothe 
a eatterwawyng. 1577 B, Googe HeresbacF s limb. (15S6) 
156 b, They goe a catterwalling about Februarie. X582 ; 
Hester III, bcxxviii. ii3TheCatte. .isneuerin 

loue or goeth a catterwallyng, but in the coldest weather. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh- Farm 194. X737 Miller I 

Gard. Diet. s.y. Cataria, When they go a Cat ter- wauling. 

2 . Going after the opposite sex; lecherous motions 
or pursuits. 

1530 Palsgr. 829 A katerwa'vyng, agars. 1S32 More Con- 
fut. Wks. 342/1 Priestes, freres, monkesand nunnes 

. . may runne out a cater wa'wing. c 1555 H arpsfield Di- 
vorce Hen. VIII (1878) 275 To see old doting . . priests . . 
run a catterwawling. i6xx Cotgr., Alter d gars, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling. [See also garouage, iar, ^ etc.] 
X672 Wycherley Lmte in Wood ii. i, 'This new-fashioned 
cater-wauIing, this midnight coursing in the Park I X708 
Motteux Rewelais v. xxi-x. 

8, transf. Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 
1588 Shaks, Tit. A. IV, ii. 37. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in Hum. tv. ii, Why, you Munkies you, what a Catter- waling 
do you keep? 1612 U'EVLvas.TilfHotGood Plays 1873 III. 289 
Welsh harpes, Irish bag-pipes, Jeweytrompes, and french 
kitts. . their dambd eat ter-wral ling, frighted me away. X7X2 
Addison Sped. No. 361 Pi A kind of catter- wawlin^- . what- 
ever the musicians themselves might think of it. x8s3 
Kingsley Hypatia xviii. 212 There they are at it now, with 
their catterwauling, squealing, all together, 

4 . fig. Whining. 

1850 Clough Dipsyckus 11. iv. 152 These pitiful rebellions 
of the flesh. These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart. 
X870 Huxley iv. 69 Sensual caterwauling. 

Cat'tevWBiXUMlgf fpl- cl. That caterwauls. 
a 1652 Brome Covent Card. iv. i. Wks. 1873 IL 60 This may 
warne you out of such caterwaling company, 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. IL 702 Was no dispute a-foot between The Caterwaul- 
ing Brethren? 1791 G. Huddesford Saltnag. 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwauling age. c X834 p. U niomachia (i 875) 
23 Each caterwauling Tom consoles his spouse. 

fCa'tery^ Obs. Also 5 catarie. [Aphetic 
form of Acatery, a. OF. acatei'ie ; see Catek sbP 
and -Y 3.] The office concerned -with the supply 
of the provisions of the royal household. 

X455 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 21 Th” oflSce of the Catery. 
1S31 Dial. Laws of Eng. n. xHL (1638) X36 The Serjeant of 
the Catery shall satisfie all the debt, X779 Kelham 
Norman (T.) Serjeaunt de Vacaterie, seijeant of the catery. 
Cate 3 :*y> obs. form of Ca'ITEuy. 

Cates, provision.s, dainties : see Cate sbP 
tCatesnd (kat^t*ndh/iz. ///<?. Obs. [of implied 
vb. catesne catefie, ad. L. catenarel\ Enchained. 

xs66 Drant Horace's Sat. iv. B viij. Sum lyve catesnd in 
cupids chaines. 

}j Cate*xoelien. The Gr. phrase /car* 
par excellence, especially, 
a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 621 Infidelitie called in holy Scrip- 
ture .sinne catexochen. Ibid. 866 And this day is termed 
here catexochen the day. 

Cat-eyed : see Cat sh^- in comb. 

1 . A name given to various fishes ; particularly 
to : a,. The Anarrkicas or Wolf-fish. b. Several 
species of Fimelodtts, Nordi American fresh-water 
fish, esp. F. catiis, the common cat-fish ; f c. The 
Lophius or Fishing Frog. 

1620 J. Mason Newfoundland (1887) 152 What should I 
speake of. . crabbes, catfish, etc. ? x^7 Dampiejr Voy. 1. 14S 
The Catfish is much like a Whiting . . It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain small strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers. 1769 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. HI. 88 [Given as a synonym for the greater dogfish], 
1773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 96 Its head was 
flat and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish. 1803 Sibbald 
Hist. Fife x 7 x{}zsx\i) Lnpus marinus. .our fishers call it the 
sea-cat, or cat-fish. 1817-8 Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 286 
Saw a cat-fish in the market, just caught out of the river by 
a hook and line, 4 feet long and eighty pounds weight. X878 
Daily News 16 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish . . was placed in 
the tank, whereupon the bass immediately combined their 
forces and commenced an attack on the intruder, 

2 . The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod, 

1678 Phillips, Catfsh, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 
We.st Indies, so called from the Round -head, and large 
glaring Eyes, by which they are discovered in the Concavi- 
ties of the Rocks. 17^ Baker in Phil. Trans. L. 785 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Meditteranean . , A different 
species, .came from the West Indies, where it is called a 
Cat-fish. 1880 A ntrim ^ Down Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cat-fish, a 
cuttle fish, Sepia officinalis. 

Catgut (k3e*tg2?t). Forms: 7 catVguts, 8 
cat’ 8-gut, 8- catgut. [So in Du, kattedarni. So 
far as the name can be traced back, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though it is not 
I known that these were ever used for the purpose. 

I Cfi also Catling. 

i (Some have conjectured a humorous reference to the resem- 
i blance of the sound to caterwauling. )] 

I 1 . The dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also 
of the horse and ass ; used for the strings of musical 
instruments ; also as bands in lathes, clocks, etc. 

1599 Warn. Faire Worn. i. 9 What, yet more cats guts? 
oh, this filthy sound Stifl^ mine ears . . I'll cut your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thus to anger me 1 [1607 M ars- 
TON W/iat you will iii. t. in iY, * Q. (1886) 10 Apr., The 
musitions Hover with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds 
[fiddles] Tickling the dryed gutts of a mewing cat.] x68o Cot- 
ton in Singer ZffxA Cards{iSi 6 ) 334 Strung, or runupon cat's 
guts. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iil 357/1 Made of the Guts 
m Beasts as sheep, etc., though the generall name of it is Cats- 
, Guts. X780 CowTER Progr. Err. 126 With wire and catgut he 
i concludes the day, Quavering and semiquavering care away. 


1807-8 W. Irving (1824) 27 Sympathise at every 

twang of the cat-gut, as if he heard at that moment the 
wailings of the helpless animal that had been sacrificed 
to harmony. 1878 -Huxley Fkysiogr. 71 The effect of 
moisture upon catgut. 

2 . A violin; stringed instruments collectively. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 19. 2/2 Great Patron of Cat- 
guts. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol i, 142 Hark, from aloft 
his tortur’d Cat-gut squeals. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 30 
Drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. 

3. 'A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and used in the last century for lining and 
stiffening dress, particularly the skirts and sleeves 
of a coat * (Fairholt). 

173X Mrs. Delany Auiobiog, (1861) I. 282, I have not 
sent you any catgut for working handkerchiefs. 1823 Galt 
Entail I. i, 7 The vast head-dress of catgut and millinery. 

4 . Sea catgut: a slender cord-like sea-weed ; sea- 
lace, Chorda filum. 

5. attrib. Comb, as es,tgnt~somper, a con- 
temptuous designation of a violinist. 

1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. lyix Lofid. Gaz. No. 
4890/4 A Cats-gut string. 1723 Ibid. Wo. 6222/8 William 
Burridge, Catgut-ispinner. 1^6 Wolcott iP. Pindar) 7'ris. 
iia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold 1 the Cat-gut-scraper with his 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. 1832 W, 
Stephenson Gateshead Poems 23 Two^ nightly cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 Mamif. Metal 1 1, x 37 (Cabinet Cycl .) Trans- 
ferring the catgut band from one groove to the other. x88x 
Syd. Sac. Lex. s. v. Catheter, railway. It is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide. 

Catlia-, a former yar. of Cata-, e. g. cathaconih, 
cathalogue. 

Catbaaretie : see Catheretic. 

Cat-kammed (kse-tihm-md), a. [see Ham.] 
Having hams like those of the cat. 

169s Lofid, Gaz. No. 3120/4 Lost or stolen . . a brown bay 
Nag. .a little Cat -ham’d. x6^ Ibid. No. 3303/4 Lost, .one 
white Nag .. cut Tail'd, cat Hamm'd, fafien at the Crest 
with the Harness. 183X Youatt Horse ii. (1847) 30. 1880 

H. St.John Wild Coasts Niponvxn. 169 The Japanese pony 
is . . cat-bammed as a rule, big-headed. 
fCa'tharan. Obs. Also Catha-rian, CathaTe, 
[f. Gr. Ka^apoi, med.L. Cathari, ‘the pure^ the 
name assumed by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other sects later. Cf. F. Caihare.'] 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
a name applied to various sects, as the Novatians, 
Pauiicians, Waldenses ; also, like Cathaeist, to 
the English Puritans. So Cathari'nian. 

1574 Whitgift DefAnsw. i. Wks. 1851 I. 172 Puritans 
or Catharans, X585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) ^3? 1^® 
Catharans.. which think Gods people be regenerate into a 
pure and angelical state. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 
11. V. 24 I'he old Waldenses before us, were also named by 
their adversaries, Cathares or Puritanes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.j Catharians, were a branch of the Novatian Here- 
ticks. xoS7 ^ Gaule Sap. Just. 10 So [maintain] the Pighians 
and Catharinians. 

Catkarism (kse-pariz’m). [ad. N.-T. Gr. mQa-. 
ptorp-os purification, f. mSapL^civ to make clean,] 

1 . The doctrine of the Catharists. 

XS74 Whitgift Def. Answ, u Wks. 1851 L 174 That very 
perfection, .which you challenge unto yourselves.. well de- 
serveth the name of Catharism. 1575 T Cartwright and 
Replie, in Whitgift' s Wks.^ 1852 II. 61 Uncharitable sus- 
picion.s of papism, anabaptism, Catharism, Donatism, etc. 
1832 S. M.kYTi.Kmx Fa^is l^ Docimients 362 It was reported 
that he bad imbibed your Catharism. 1838 G. S. Faber 
An Inquiry 153 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Catharism. 

2. Chem. The process of making a surface chemi- 
cally clean. 

1869 Sci. Opin. 17 Mar. 3S0/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in which he applied the new term Catharism.. 
distinguishing between ‘ clean ” in its ordinary and its chemi- 
cal sense. 

Ca’tkarist. fad. med.L, r«//2tj:?'AAaj ( = Gr. 
KaOapKrrai, f. ica0apt(€iv to purify). Cf F'. Catka- 
risie.'l A Paulician or Manichaean ; also applied 
to similar sects ; cf Cathakan. 

t6oo O. E. Repl. Libel 11. iii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
much of their merits- i6id Donne Semn. Wks. 1839 VI. 103 
The Catharists thought no creature of God pure, and there- 
fore they brought in strange ceremonial purifications of 
those creatures. X630 Prynne Lame Giles 12 1'he Novati^ 
Catherist.^ 1645 Milton Teirack. (1851) 148 Like the vermjn 
of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him 
to molest, 1832 S. Maitland Facts <§■ Documents 431 Any 
i Catharist . . of whatever sect. 

Hence Catharistic a. 

X838 G. S. Faber An Inquiry 103 From the Pauiicians of 
the East to their Catharistic Successors in the West. 
tCa*tharite. [see CathaeanJ A puritan. 
*555 Bale in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xxxix. 108 Our 
, holy Communion hath not the face of a popish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly.. reported. 

Oatkarize (kmFaroiz), [ad. Gr. Ka&api(-€iv 
to make clean, purify, f uaBapos clean.] 

1 . trans. To purify (by some ceremony). 

1832 S. Maitland Facts 4 Documents 359 The unhappy 
person who is to be baptized or Catharized. 

2. To make chemically clean (see Cathabism 2 ). 
Hence Ca^tliarizaiiion. x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

f Catksurm. Obs. rat^e^^. [ad, Gr. mOappLs 
purification, purging, f. Ka&aip^iv to cleanse, purge, 
f. uafiapos clean.] A purging or purgation. 
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CATHBDBATIC. 


1678 CcjDwoRTH IntelL Sysi. 787 Those Ancients made use 
of Catharms, or Purgations to the same end and purpose. 

Oat-harpings : see Habpings. 
li Catkarsis (kaj)a-isis). Med. [mod.L., a. Gr, 
Kd$ap(ns cleansing, purging, f. mOalpeiv to cleanse, 
purge, f. fcadap6s clean.] Purgation of the excre- 
ments of the body; es^. evacuation of the bowels. 

1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 418 Causing vomiting, catharsis, or 
diabetes. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1S79) 449 The production 
of catharsis is the surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (kapautik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
cathariiic-us, a. Gr. mBaprmbs fit for cleansing, 
purgative ; see prec. Cf. F, cathartique.1 

A. adj. 

1. Med. Cleansing (the bowels), promoting eva- 
cuation, purgative. 

1612 WoodallA’?/?^. Mate^Vz. (1653' 351 Catharticke or 
purging: Medicines. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <§• Qual.y The 
purgative faculty of Rhubarb, Senna, and other Cathartick 
Vegetables. x8oi Med. yml. V. 220 An ounce of the com- 
mon cathartic salts. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 239 Honey’s 
not sweet, commended as cathartic. 

2. gen. (and Jig.') Cleansing, purifying, purging.^ 

1678 CuDWOKTH Syst. As this Earthy Body is 

washed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed by 
Cathartick Vapours. 1795 T. Taylor Apnieius (18221 364 
This philosophic death, .is effected by the cathartic or puri- 
fying virtues, 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. .Bohn) 
I. 104 We need books of this tart cathartic virtue, 

B. sb. A medicine which has the power of purg- 
ing or evacuativig ; a purgative. More strictly : 
'a medicine which is capable of producing the 
second grade of purgation, of which laxative is the 
first and cirastic the third’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1851 WiTTiE tr. Primrose’s PoJ Err. iv, 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gentle cathartick. 1768-7^ Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 147, It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves spare and light by cathartics. 
1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 208 A mild cathartic. 

t>- fig- 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 230 Lustrations and catharticks 
of the mind were sought for, 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 507 
f I Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the cath- 
artics or purgatives of the .soul, i860 Abp. Thomson Latvs 
Th. § 35 Logic, .is called the Cathartic of the Mind. 

Catha’rtical, a. [f. as prec. +-al.] =prec. 
1656 H. More Antid. Atk. Gen. Pref. 8 Not only 
to a Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical. 1680 Boyle 
Scepi. Chem.v. 336 Scarce any Elementary Salt is in small 
^[uantity Cathartical. 1822 Bincktv. Mag. XL 11^ A lead- 
ing article . . To Tories and to Whigs alike cathartical. 
Hence Catha'rbicaUy adv.^ CatUaTticalness. 
1816 T. Taylor m Pamphleteer Vlll. 48 Or it [the .soul] 
lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Saturnian 
kingdom. xj^a-6'Bm.'ExJiaihariicalness. .purging Quality. 
Hence in Johnson and m mod. Diets. 

Cat1ia*rtiiL. [see -in.] A bitter substance 
extracted from senna, and acting as a purgative. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 91 The active principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 
333 In examining the leaves of Senna, Lassaigne and Fenu- 
elle obtained a peculiar substance, to which they gave 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIL 
270 Cathartin. 

Cat-liead (kge'tjhed). Also 7 cat’s -head. 
MtuE A beam projecting almost horizontally at 
each side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without touching the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’s side ; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
outer end, and the inner end, which is called the 
cat’s-tail, fays down upon the cat-beam. 

The anchor is catted or raised to the cat-head by means 
of the caUfackk or cctiptirckaseyyPaxdi consi.sts of the cat- 
b'oek^ catjall^ and the sheaves in the cat-head ; the cat- 
block is furnished with a strong hook, the caUhooki which 
is hooked to the ring of the anchor by means of the cat-rope^ 
or cat-hack-rope ; vmen raised, the anchor is fastened by its 
ring to the cat-head with the cat-head-stopper or caU 
diaper. See also Cat sh. 7 and 18. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 12 The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes. 1679 Exec. Bnry 5 The Prisoner was 
. . .shooting at the Cat-head of his own ship as a mark. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) The cat-head serves to sus- 
pend the anchor cleAr of the bow. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 136 note, She ceased firing and waved a 
TTnion Jack at her cat-head, 1840 R. Dana Be/l Mast xv, 
40 The anchor came to the cat-head pretty slowly. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Skip Bm'ld. XV. 2^2 In order to reduce both 
the weight and the cost of the catheads ..box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. 

% dial. A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains, ' 

X670 W. Simpson Hydroi. Ess. 63 Usually called by them 
Doggers, or Catsheads. 1719 Strachey in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 970 Certain Lumps of Stone, .like a Caput mortuum 
not inflammable, called Cats-head. 1728 Woodward Fossils 
(J.) The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, seem 
to consist of a sort of iron stone. 

3. Mining, a. A small capstan (Simmonds iJtVA 
Trade 1858 ). b. A broad-bully hammer (Ray- 
mond 

Hence C?at- 3 iead 27 ., to cat the anchor. 

*874 Ckamh, Jrnl. xo Oct. 651/1 (Hoppej Let us cat-head 
our anchor, 

Catheeyser, -ysme, obs. f. Catechisee, -isM. 
f . Catbed, rare’^J. 

1677 N.Cox Genti. 1.(1706) 93 Give them [ConeysJ 


not too much green juicy meat, unless you intermix therwith 
what is dry. .otherwise they will be Cathed, or tun-belly'd. 

11 Catliedra (kaj>rdra, kae')?edra), [L. cathedra, 
a. Gr. KaBihpa chair ; esp. seat of a bishop, teacher’s 
or professor’s chair : f. Kara down -f- Ifi- sit,] 

1. The chair or .«;eat of a bishop in his church ; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

1829 Trial jf. PTartin (York) 35 The curtains of the 
cathedra were up on Sunday. 1863 J. R. Wallran Mem. 
Fountains Abhey 20 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 
the cathedra of York in 1114. 1866 J. H. Newman Let. 
to Pusey fed. 2) i0 Chrysostom, .was in close relations with 
the once Semi-arian Cathedra of Antioch. 

2. Latin phr. Ex cathedrd, ‘ from the chair i. e. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seat of 
office or professorial chair, with authority ; also 
used attrib. = officially uttered. So f in cathedrd. 

1635 Pagitt Chfistianogr. i. i. (1636) 23 And that he in 
cathedra cannot erre. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. Ep. 
A iv b, When they can neither say, that the Pope was mis- 
informed, or that he was not in Cathedra. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxii, He was a great lover of form, more especially 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra. 1820^ Byron Blues 
I. 150 Old Botherhy’s spouting ex-cathedra tone. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2^ I, 128 ex cathedrti, was determin- 
ing their several questions to them. *885 Manch. Exam, 
4 May 5/2 The President’s ex cathedrd judgment. 

t Cathedra-ical, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. prec. : 
ci. algebraical.} = Cathedral i. 

1676 Degge Parson’s Counsellor 284 (L.> To prove them 
one and the same with the cathedraical duty. 

Catbedral (kajirdral), a. [a. F. cathcdraly QX 
ad. (its source) med.L. catliedrdlis of or belonging 
to the (bishop’s) seat, f. cathedra ; see prec. (But 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

1, Of or pertaining to the bishop’s throne or see. 

a. esp. in cathedt^al church (formerly also church 
cathedral), the church which contains the bishop’s 
throne, the principal church of a diocese ;= Cathe- 
dral sb. [F. eglise cathedraU.} (It has been 
applied loosely to a collegiate or abbey church.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1734) 28* Atte heye chyrche ofWjm- 
chester, ys se was ydo, hat me clupede chyrche cathedral. 
a 1384 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 73 Pei maken men to 3eue here 
nedi Uflode to here cathedral chirches pat ban no nede. 
a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. 2906 The chapitre of a 
chirche cathedralle. 14^ Caxton Descr. Brit. 25 Boniface 
..songe in euery Cathedrall chirche of Wales a mas. ^ 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 344 To make sacrifices in the 
high places, in their Cathedral (Ilhurches at Bethel and at 
Dan. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. ii. 37 Me thought I sate 
in Seate of Maiesty, In the Cathedrall Church of We.st- 
minster. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxx, § ii Bishop.s and 
churches cathedral being sufficiently endowed with lands. 
184s M'Culloch Acc. Brit. (18^4) II. 277 The .several 
cathedral and collegiate churches m England and Wales. 

b. generally. 

1570 Levins Manip. 13 Cathedral, cathedralis. 16x3 R. 
C. Table A iph. (ed. 3% Cathedrall, chiefe in the Diocese. 
a 1640 Jackson Creed xn. xv, If in this cathedral constitu- 
tion he did not err. 1641 Milton Animadv. (tSsi) 207 
More savoury knowledge in one Lay-man, than in a dozen 
of Cathedrall Prelates. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 391/1 
The Broad, or Cathedral Beard . . because Bishop.s and 
Grave Men of the Church antiently did wear such_ Beards. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Relig, Encycl, HI. 2305 He foundhis cathe- 
dral chair full of thorns. 

2. Of or pertaining to the chair of office or autho- 
rity ; ex cathedrd : a. ecclesiastically. 

1638 Heywood Lucrece i. Wks. 1874 V. 170 Heere _we 
enthrone our selves, Cathedrall state Long .since detaind 
us, justly we resume. 1647^ Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. vvi. 
125 To dissent from any of his [the Pope’s] Cathedrall deter- 
minations is absolute heresy. 1886 Sat, Rev. 10 July 47/1 
The cathedral utterances of Leo XIII, 
b. professorially. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ir, iii. (1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a cathedrall master [F, cathedrauC\. i^S 
B. JoNsoN Volpone i. ii. (1616) 455 Hood an asse with 
reuerend purple. .And he shall pa.sse for a cathedrall Doctor. 
1618 Hales Let. in Gold. (1688' 423 The Schoolmens 
Conclusions and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Oracles and Articles of Faith. 1849 T. B. Shaw Outlines 
Eng. Lit. 299 The style is too uniformly didactic, cathedral, 
and declamatory. 

1 3. (See quots.) 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out of Date, Ancient. 1755 Johnson, Cathedral, in low 
phrase, antique, venerable, old. 

f In some cases, e. g. cathedral txmn, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original adjective, and 
the sb. used attributively : see next 3 . 

Catliedral (kaprdral), jA [originally 
church’. R , cathedrale.'] 

1. The principal church of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s cathedra or throne; usually remarkable 
for size and architectural beauty. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westminster.) 

1587 Harrison England n. i. (1877) r6 As the number 
of churches increased, so the repaireof the faithfull vnto the 
cathedrals did diminish. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Dvij a, 
The great Cathedralis of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in this 
Metropolitan City. *718 Lady M. W. Montague Let. to 
Pope 28 Sept., The great Cathedral of St^ John [in Lyons] 
is a good Gothic building. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
339 Cathedrals decorated by all the art and magnificence of 
the middle ages. 1852 Tennyson Ode WellinMoK ix, Lay 
your earthly fancies down, And in the vast cathedral leave 
him. 1861 A. B. Hope Ktitle), The English Cathedral. 


b. Taken as a type of the Episcopal system. 

1679 Establ. Test 11 They had.. ruin’d the Monarchy, 
and pull’d down the old Cathedral, without Establishing. . 
any Church at all 

2. jdg. Chief centre of authority and teaching. 

1643 Milton Divorce To Parlt., Our ancient Druides, by 
whom this Iland was the Cathedral of Philosophy to France, 
1651 Biggs New Disp. Pref. 5 Let England then keep that 
honour, .to be the Cathedral to other Nations. 

3. attrib. and Comb. , as cathedral air, chime, close, 
dorne, family, front, matt, music, service, spire, 
tower, town, walk (>= resembling an aisle in a 
cathedral ) ; cathedral-like, -wise advbs. 

1644 T. Hill Right Separation (1645) 34 This made 
■’^Cathedrall aire (for the most part) so impure. 184s 
Penny Cycl. s. v. Salishiry, There Is in the ’’"cathedral 
close a college or almshouse for ten clergymen’s widows. 
1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 155 Like some vast 
*cathedral-dome. 1740 in Swi/fs Lett. (1766) II. 264 When 
there is a place vacant in your family. . I mean your ’‘'cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams oxx tiuge ’’cathe- 
dral fronts of evepr age. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 
628 This Church is spatlous, beautifull, and built *Cathe- 
drall-like. 1694 Providence o/God 67 As ready and perfect 
in their Responses, as any *Cathedral-man whatever. 1880 
Grove Did. Mus,, * Cathedral Musk, music composed for 
use in English Cathedral Service since the Reformation. 
a 1704 Locke (J.) His constant and regular assisting at the 
■’’’cathedral service. 184a Tennyson Gardener’s Dan. 213 
The gray^cathedral towers Reveal’d their shining windows. 

/r 1859 Macaulay Nist. Efig. ixZ6i) V. 157 Visions of., 
closes in old ■’’'cathedral towns. 17. . Pope hnitat. Cowley 
13 Here aged trees ^Cathedral walks compose, a 1780 
Blackstone Farewell Muse 22 Aged elms. .In long cathe- 
dral walks extend. 1713 Steele No. 80 (1756; I. 

354 The service was performed *cathedral-wise. 

Hence Catlie:drale'sq,ue, Cathedralic, Catlie*- 
dralish, adjs., like a cathedral ; Cathe-dralized 
a., converted into a cathedral; Catlie*dralisiiig 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan. 2/2 Such magnificent minsters 
and cathedralesque churches as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimborne. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1^9) II. 
206 Almost cathedralic in its dimensions. 1840 Tuppek 
Let. in My life as Author (1886) 43 A large cathedralish 
church. 1885 G. N. Boardman ux Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec. 777 One large element of English religious character 
. .is, if I may coin a word, Cathedralism. 1861 A. B. Hope 
Eng.Caikedr. x(xth C, 178 The cathedralised abbey churches. 
Catliedraled (kaJrdrMd), a. [f. Cathedral 
sb. + -ED ^.] In various nonce-uses, as f a. Seated 
on a cathedra or throne ; b. Vaulted like a cathe- 
dral ; e. Adorned with or having a cathedral. 

1611 Heywood Gold. Age iii. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 37 The 
cittadell Where the Cathedral’d Saturne is enthron’d. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 125 Cathedralled caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. 1840 Frasef^s Mag. XXL 126 Cathedraled Bristol, 
castled Nottingham. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. III. xxi. 
106 Florence lay clear and cathedralled before us. 

tCatlhe’dralist. Ohs. [see -ist.] A sup- 
porter of the cathedral or episcopal system ; one 
of the clergy of a cathedral. 

1644 Jus Populi 12 We need not doubt this promissorwas 
some Cathedralist within orders, he does so shuffle Priests 
and Princes together. 1644 Jessop Angel 0/ Eph, 30 Our 
Cathedralists pretend the Church but meane the Bishops 
and themselves. 1661 Prynne Exub. in Com. Prayer 
Sober, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathedralists. 
Cathedra-rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. Tu. cathedra- 
ri-us { f. cathedral) + -AN.] Of or belonging to a 
cathedra or chair {pedantic). 

1830 Lytton Eugene A, 1.5 The traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter’s hasty abandonment of his cathedrarian ac- 
commodation, seized the vacant chair, 

t Caitliedrate, < 35 . Obs. rare-^^. [f. Cathedra 
+ -ATE ^.] Containing a cathedra or bishop’s seat. 
1536 in Atterbury /[<f(3f/4 xsted. RightsConvoc.(i7ox)App. 
43 You our said Bishops, .in your Gathedrate Churches. 

So f Catbedrated ppl. a., enthroned on the 
bishop’s seat ; installed in the professorial chair. 

1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 ( 1629)128 At length wee 

finde him [Antichrist] a Bishop Cathedrated in the Church. 
1654 R, Whitlock Observ. Manners Eng, 383^ (T.) With 
the cathedrated authority of a prselector or publick reader. 
Cat3x6dra"biCy «*and sh. [ad. med.L. cathe- 
drdticus, f. cathedra. Cf. F. cathidratiquel} 

1. Law. Pertaining to the bishop’s seat ; belong- 
ingto the episcopal see; in cathedratic payment^ 
imposition, right. 

1(^1 J. Stephens Procurations 85 This Cathedratick 

g ayment to the Bishop from the beneficed Clergie within 
is Dioecess. lUd. 97 This Cathedratick imposition. 1725 
tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. I. ii. iii 41 They gave the Bishop 
the Third Part of these Oblations, which was called the 
Ri^ht {droit catkidratigue}, 

% Pronounced ex cathedrd, or from the chair, 
authoritative. 

18. . Erased s Mag. ( 0 .) There is the prestige of antiquity 
which adds the authority of venerability to cathedratic 
precepts. 1871 T. A. Trollope Dumton Abb. II. xvii.^ 281 
‘Nothing is a matter of course!' said Mr. Burrows, in a 
very cathedratic manner. 

H. quasi-^A —cathedratic payment mt. Also 
in the L. form cathedrdticum (see Hu Cange). 

1670 Blount Law Diet., Cathedratick {Catkedraticum) 
is a Sum of os, paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argumentum subjectionis and ob honorem Cathedrae, 
1721 in Bailey. 1774 T. "Weet Antig. Furness itZos) 203 
'The cathedretzeum, .synodales, and the procurations of the 
apostolic see. 1846 M<*Cullock Acc* Brit. Empire (1854) 
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II. 305 The emolmnents of a [Roman Catholic] bishop arise 
from his parish, from licenses, and trom the cathedraticum. 

Catliedra'tical, a. and sd, = prec. 

/1 1670 Hacket Adji. IViiliams 11. (16921 54 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your cathedraticals and 
synodals also. 

Hence Cathedra*tically adv., authoritatively. 
tZz'&Edin. Rev, XLVIII. 505 The wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrati- 
caily to perform, with dogmatic certainty. 

tCatkers caytfier. Obs, exc. dial. [?a. 
Welsh cader chair, cradle, wooaen frame.] A 
cradle ; a scaffolding. 

1568 Ludlow Ckurchw. Ace. (Camden) 129 Paid for poles 
and hordes to make the cather for the steple. [Cf. 130 For 
makinge of a cradelle to goe about the steple.]^ 1750 J . Col- 
lier JVks. 66 {Lane. Gloss.) Th’ barn ot wur i* th’ keather. 
1859 E. Waugh ddld.] Kee^ th' keyther stirrin' gently. 

Gatheran, eatlierein: see Catekan. 
Catlieretic vksejiere tik), a. and sb. Med. 
Sometimes written cathaeretic. [ad. Gr. KaSm- 
p€Ti/c 6 s ^in Galen) destructive, consuming, f. m$ai- 
ptiv to take down, reduce, destroy (f. Hard down 
+ alpuv to take). Cf. F. cather eiique,\ Having 

power to destroy, reduce or consume ; corrosive. 
As sb. : An agent for consuming superfluous flesh : 
a name given to the milder caustics. 

1634 T. J OHNSON Parey's Chirnrg. xxvi. xviii. (1678) 640 
Some [Pyroticksj are termed Catheretick or corroding, for 
that they waste the proud flesh of an ulcerated, .part. 1713 
Loud. Country Brew. iv. 1743) 299 A hot pungent, acrid 
Matter, of a catheretic Nature, insomuch that, if applied 
Plaister-wise to the Skin, it will raise a Blistep 1887 Hob- 
LYN Med. Dict.y Cathosretics^ the milder caustics, as iodine, 
creasote, etc., also remedies which reduce superfluous flesh. 
So t Catliere'tical a — prec. 

X638 A. Read Chiritrg. ix. 66 Cathereticall medicaments. 
Catlierine (kte jiarin). Also Catharine, Kath-. 
[F. Catherine^ mod.L. Catharzna, earlier Katerina^ 
xepr. Gr. kiicaripiva name of the saint, subseq. 
assimilated in spelling to m&apbs pure.] The 
name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria ; whence a female Christian name. 

The name of a kind of carriage. 

1861 Ainslie Remiti. Se. Gentleman 172, I accompanied 
Miss Baillie to the review in her Catherine, a carriage nearly 
similar to a gig, but with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 
tection from the sun. [This was in Jamaica.] 

Catherine pear. A small and early variety of 
pear. Also a variety of plum. 

1641 Suckling Ballad on Wedding'SR\s.{j’jo(^)'yi Streaks 
of red were mingled there, Such as are on a Katherine 
Pear, The Side that’s next the Sun. i664_ Evelyn Kal. 
Hort, (.1729] 2^3 Catalogue of .. excellent Fruit Trees, Plums 
. .Damasq, Violet, Date, Catherine. 1720 Gay Pastorals 
iii, Catherine pears adorn my ruddy cheek. 1819 Crabbe 
T. of Hall X. 599 'Twas not the lighter red, that partly 
streaks The Catherine pear, that bri^iten’d o’er her cheeks. 
Catharine wheel. 

1 . The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from its circumference (in reference to the legend 
of iSt. Catherine’s martyrdom), esp. in Heraldry. 

[<2 1225 Leg. Kath. 1942 Hat parkin fowr hweoles, ant let 
J?urhdriuen prefter be spaken ant te felien mid irnenegadien.] 
1584 R. Scot Discov. XVitchcr. xn. xv. 206 Others likewise 
have (as they brag) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
1650 B. Discolliminiutn 17 Though they turn their Rowels 
into Katherine- wheeles till they have over- taken their Ends. 
X703 Land. Gaz. No. 3906/4 The Coat 2 Spread Eagles 
quarter’d with Catharine Wheels. i86j;^ Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, f Pop. xxi. led. 3) 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

aitrib. 1607 Webster Hortliw. Hoe m. i, A short Dutch 
waist, with a round Catherine-Wheel Fardmgale. 

2 . Arch. (Also Catherine-wheel window.) 
window or compartment of a window of a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (Gwilt). 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archii. xxxviii, A circular window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ‘ Catherine wheel’. 

3 . A kind of firework which rotates, while burn- 
ing, in the manner of a wheel, (Also called jizVz- 
wheel.) 

1760 Wilson in P>^z 7 . LI. 906 In the same manner 

that a Catherine-wheel is made to turn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to fizz. 
1836-7 Dickens (1850) 188/2 A noise like the first 

indication a Catherine- wheel gives of. .its going off. 

4 . iransf. andyf^, (chiefly from 3). Also aitrib. 
To turn Catherine-wheels \ to turn lateral summer- 
saults (-Cart-wheel 3). 

1861 Times 29 July, The Catherine wheel is busy throwing 
out sparks and fiery flashe.s all round the world, x^o 
Dowell Study Wind. (1886) 79 Catharine-wheei republics, 
always in revolution while the powder lasts. 1881 E. J, 
WoRBOisE Sissie xxiv, I have seen that boy put down his 
basket of medicine and turn ‘ Catherine wheels ’ in the 
street. 1887 .Sat. Rev. 16 July loo/i [Mr. Gale] admits that 
the * Catherine Wheel * style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to acquire a double break, 

feathering. Obs. -Catheter. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Tkerap. 2 H iij, Ye can nat 
wel vse a syring of bras y*- the grekes call Gathering, but 
yf ye knowe parfytely the posycyon. .of all the bladder. 
Ca'them. [Corruption of Catherine. Cf. ; 
1669 Dryden Bpil. Tyrannic Love 30 Here Nelly lies, 
who, though she lived a slattern, Yet died a princess, acting 
in St, Catherine.] 


A festival or merry-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. 25 ). So Catheming vhl. sb. 

1596 Forman Diary 27 § 3 At 4 I went first to see the 
garden catherne. 1730 Lamotte Mss. Poetry & Paint. 126 
(Brand) Young women meeting on the 25th of November, 
and making merry together, which they call Catherning. 

aitrib. [1476 Will qfScotton (Somerset Ho. ) A flatte pece 
of siluur called a Kateryn cupp.] 1849 Halliwell Pop. 
Rhymes (Brand), The Dean of Worcester informs me that 
the Chapter have a practice of preparing a rich bowl of 
wine and spices, called ‘The Cathern Bowl’, for the in- 
habitants of the college precincts upon that day [Nov. 25]. 

Cathern, obs. lorm of Cauldron. 

Cathetal (ksefAM), a. Also k-. [f. Cathetus 
-H-AL.] Pertaining to a cathetus; perpendicular. 
1874 tr. Lommels Light 64 The rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surface pass without deflection 
through the glass. 1880 Webster Supp. 

Catheter (kse-Ji/loj). Med. [a. L. catheter, a. 
Gr. Ka06T'Tjp anything let down into, a catheter, 
f. mOiivai to send or let down.] A long tubular 
instrument, of metal or caoutchouc, more or less 
curved at the end, for passing into the bladder 
in order to draw off urine, etc. ; a similar tube for 
use with other canals (e.g. the Eustachian catheter). 

1601 MAnmNGHAM Diary Feb. 23 A crooked instrumentcon- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter. 1684 R. Johnson 
Enchirid. Med. 11 1. xxiv. 275 Draw away the Urine with a 
Catheter. 1844 Dufton Deafness 43 Warm water . . may 
be injected, by means of a catheter introduced into the Eus- 
tachian tube, into the meatus. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 35. 

CcPtheteirisXKl. Med. [ad. L, catheterism-us 
(in Kersey 1708 21), a. Gr. uaB^rripia f. KoO^r-qp 
(see prec.).] The employment of a catheter. 

1721 Bailey Catheterism, the Operation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. 
A nat. III. 924/1. 1844 Dufton Deafness 71 Ttie application 
of catheterism to the Eustachian tube. 

So Ca'tketerize v. [cf. if. cathHeriserl, to employ 
a catheter ; Ca:tlieteriza*tion. 

1849 -52 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 1260/1 The patient . . had 
been frequently the subject of catheterization. 1874 Roosa 
Dis. Ear 38 Restoration of hearing by means of catheteriza- 
tion of the tube through the nose. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Catketerise, to introduce a catheter. 

Cathetometer ;,kseJ)Af?*mi'tai\ [f Gr. 
Cathetus -{- -METER. Cf. F. catketombtre.’] An 
instrument for measuring vertical distances, esp. 
small differences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 in Webster. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 6^ The dif- 
ference of level between the surface of mercury in the two 
tubes was read by means of a cathetometer. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 429 The Cathetometer is used for 
the accurate determination of differences of level. 

II Catketus (k3e’|i/tys). Also kath.-. [a. L. 
cathetus, a. Gr. «d0€Tos (sc. ypappef}) a perpendicu- 
lar line, fcddtros adj. * let down, perpendicular 
f. fcaOterai to let down.] A straight line falling 
perpendicularly on another straight line or surface. 

XS71 Digges Pantom. iv. Def. 20 It shal be named the 
Axis or Kathetus of that body. 1622 Peacham Gentl. 
Exerc. i. xL (i634> 38 . 16^ Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sc. 
Men (1841) 11 . 13 Having the cathetus of the first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the .sim- 
ple angle. 17SX Chambers Cyct. s.v., Cathetus of Incidence 
, .a right line drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to 
the reflecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirror* 
Cathetus of Reflexion, etc. 1817 Colebrooke Algebra 
59 The cdti or upright is the cathetus. 1875 Gwilt A rchit. 
Gloss. Cathetus, a perpendicular line passing through the 
centre of a cylindrical body as a baluster or a column. It 
is also a line falling perpendicularly, and passing through 
the centre or eye of the volute of the Ionic capital. 

Cathodal (kse'j^t^dal), a. Also kath-, [f. Gr. 

way down (see next) + -AL,] 

1 . Electr. Belonging to the cathode. 

1882 Athenxum 8 July 50/3 The character (anodal or 
kathodal) of the electric charge. 

2 . = Cathodic 2. 

1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
beneath the median line of the leaf ; but in Sphagnum be- 
neath its cathodal half. 

Cathode (kseT^^d). Electr. Also kath-. [ad. 
Gr. ndOohos a going down, way down, f. nard down 
+ o 5 os way.] a. The path by which an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the 
negative pole ; the point or surface in contact with 
the negative pole ; in electro-metallurgy the ob- 
ject to be electro plated, b. The negative pole. 
Opposed to anode : see Electrode. 

X834 Faraday Res. E/ectr. ixSsg) § 663 The cathode is 
that surface at which the current leaves the decomposing 
body, and is its positive extremity. 1839 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc, I, 100 The lower electrode formed the cathode. 
1870 R. Ferguson Electr 161 The poles .. are called elec- 
trodes. . the -^ole bein§ called the cathode. 1875 Ure Diet. 
A rts II. 219 Tne deposit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode, 1881 Metal World No. 9. 
X31 The object to be coppered is to be . . attached as a ca- 
thode. . when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. X883 E. H. Gordon E lecir. 4 r Magn, 
(ed. 2) II. 1 The electrode attached to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode. 

Cathodic (kajj^ dik), a. Also katb-. [f. as 
prec. -r -10.] 

1 . Phys. Of nerve force; Proceeding from a 
nerve-centre; efferent. 

1852 M. Hall Diastattk Nervous Sysi, (Mayne). 
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2 . Bot. (Of leaves arranged on the axis spirally.) 
Seequots. 

x882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 190 If the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leaves (as you ascend) is called 
the Kathodic, the left edge the anodic. Jbid. 199 So that 
. . all the segments are broader on the anodic than on the 
kathodic side. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. <§■ 
Ferns 238 Between the median and descending, or kathodic 
lateral bundle. 

Cat-hole J sh. Forms:, i cattbola, 7 catV 
bole, 7- cat-bole. 

+1. The hole or den of the wild cat. Obs, 

854 CharL JEthelwolfvn Cod. Dipl. V, 105 Of Sam wogan 
hlince on 6'a catthola; of 6an cattholan on Wenbeorhge. 

2 . A hole in a wall, door, etc., large enough to 
let a cat tli rough. 

42x625 Fletcher Mad Lo^teriu. ii, Is there ne'er a cat- 
hole Where I may creep through ? 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 
145 (Jam.) ‘He has left the key in the cat hole' to signify 
that a man has run away from his creditors. 1808 Med. 
frnl. XIX. 1 20 A large round ball, .which rolled along the 
floor of the room until it came to a cat-hole in the door. 

3 . Naut. One of the two holes at the stern of 
the ship, through which a cable or hawser can be 
passed for steadying or heaving the ship astern, etc- 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii, (1704) 346/1 
Cat-holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room, right with the 
Capstain, to heave the Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

4 . A deep pool in a river. 

1S83 Century Mag. 378 He seated himself at the edge of 
a deep pool, or ‘cat-hole’. 

Catholic (,k®'[) 61 ik), a, and sh. [a. F. catho- 
Uque (13th c. in Littre) ad. late L. catholic-us, 
a. Gr. KaBoXiicos general, universal, f. koBoXov 
(i.e, icaB" oKov) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
generally, universally, f. Kord concerning, in re- 
spect of, according to + oXos whole. (If immed, 
deiived from L. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
according to the regular analogy of words in -lO, 
have been accented catho’lic).\ 

I. In non- ecclesiastical use. 

1 . gen. Universal. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike i b, Catbolike being a greeke word 
signifietb nothing in English but universall or common. 
1613 R. C. Table Alph. ted. 3/ Catkolicke, vniuersall or 
generall. 1660 Ingelo Beniiv. ^ Ur. (1682) n, The Indis- 
putable Commands of a CathoHck Dictator in knowledge. 
1885 'Times (weekly ed.) ii Sept. 7/1 Science is truly 
catholic, and is bounded only by the universe. 

1 2 . In specific uses : a. Universally prevalent ; 
said e.g, of substances, actions, laws, principles, 
customs, conditions, etc. Ohs. 

156X T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iii. 248 This is to beholden 
for a catholike principle. 1615 Crooke Body pf Man 418 
It is a Catholicke jirinciple, Euery thing is preserued and 
refreshed with his like. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 
5 This is a common, but no catholique custome [among 
eesj for I have often, observed the contrary, ^ 1660 Shak- 
KOCK Vegetables 79 The universal and catholick order of 
all bulbous plants, is.. that about St. James' tyde they be 
taken out of the ground. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. 
ii. § 14 The Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
world. 1665 6 Fhil. IVans. I. 192 All Bodies are made of 
one Catholick matter common to them ajl. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1729) 10 There is but one Catholic homogeneous, 
fluid matter. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 112 This Catholick 
Principle of Gravitation. 1696 Edwards Exist. ^ Provid. 
God 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. 

t b. Universally applicable or efficient ; spec, of 
medicines, remedies. Qbs. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 43 It hath the 
prime place, for a Catholick medicine in exulcerations. 1621 
Burton A nat. Mel. 11. v. i. v. (16^1) 393 There is no Catho- 
like medicine to be had : that which helps one is pernitious 
to another. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz* Surg. iv. ii. 309 A Catho- 
lick Plaister, used for all wounds and stabs. X671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. iii. xlix. 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 
puz'ge. X691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 115 Fire . . which 
IS the only Catholick I)is.solvent. 1693 Slake in Phil. 
Trans, XVII. 906 Tho’ Spirit of Wine be a very Catholic 
Menstruum. X713 Lond. ^ Country Brew. iv. 11743) 261 
[Water] is the only Catholick Nourishment of all Vegetables, 
Animals, and Minerals.^ 1752 Hume Ess. (1777) II. ii 
Accurate and just reasoning is the only Catholic remedy. 

J* c. More loosely : Common, prevalent. Obs. 
1607 Dekker Northw, Hoe v. Wks, 1873 III. 74 What is 
more catholick i’ the city than for husbands daily for to for- 
give the nightly sins of their bedfellows? X631 Massinger 
Emper. of East iv. iv. The pox, sir. .Is the more catholic 
sickness. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 130 Hot beds are the 
most general and catholick help. 

'Y a. Entire, without exception. Obs. 

1^4 Evelyn Sylva 19 Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the Catholick Mistakes. 1671 Dryden Even. Love iv. i, 
A Ion, And, how fares my Son-in-law that lives there? Mel. 
In Catholick Health, Sir. 

3 . In current use : a. Of universal human in- 
terest or use ; touching the needs, interests, or 
sympathies of all men. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixvi. (1640) So are there some . . 
Catholique, universal Psalmes, that apply themselves to all 
necessities. 1704 Swift Mech. Operai. Spirit (17x1) 279 
All my Writings . . for universal Nature, and Mankind in 

f eneral. And of such Catholick Use I esteem this present 
)isquisition. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. in. v. § 4 Catholic 
poetry, by which 1 mean that which is good in all ages and 
countries. 1844 Emerson Lect, New Eng. Ref.W\%.(BSiiVL) 
I. 264 A grand phalanx of the best of the human race, 
banded for some catholic object. 1867 IdRpxiXiE Short Stud, 
363 What was of catholic rather than national interest. 
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b. Ha'dng sympatTaies witli, or embraciag, all : ^ 
said of men, their feelings, tastes, etc. ; aisoj^. of 
things. (Closely connected with 8.) 

158^ iv. i6 The stomach becommeth the | 

most Catholicke part in all the bodiej^cai-ying a more In- , 
clifFerent affection to what soever is receiued then anie part 
beside, 1817 CotESioGE jS/isg-. Lit, I. iv. 73 Others more i 
catholic in their taste. x6zo J, Parkinson Faradisns xxvi, ; 

2 IS Such as are Catholicke obseruers ©fall natures store. 
31833 Lamb Eliety Books f Read., I bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding. 1851 Carlyle Sterling^ 1. iv. 
(1872) 31 Of these two Universities, Cambridge is decidedly 
the more catholic (not Roman catholic, but Human catholic). ; 
1878 Stevenson Inland Voy., On these different mani- 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic looks. 1879 
Touegee Fool’s Brn xxxviii. 271 A man of unusually broad 
and catholic feeling. 

^. Catholic Episthx a name originally given to 
the 'general’ epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and the first of John, as not being addressed to 
particular churches or persons. The second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 
cluded among the number. 

It is not certain that this was the original sense of 
esno-JoAij mBoXiio), since some early writers appear to use it 
in the sease ‘genuine and accepted ’ {see Canonical) but 
the attribute has been understood in the sense ‘ encyclical ' 
or ‘ general ' since the loth or nth c. 

1582 N. T. (R/mn.) yames {heading) The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle. 1725 tr. Dnpins EccL Hist. 1 . v. 
69 The Encyclick, Circular, or Catholick Letters, were ad- 
dress’d to all Churches, or to all the Faithful. 1835 West- 
coTT Canon N. T. (1881) 395 It may be inferred^ that the 
seven Catholic Epistles were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century. 

II, In ecclesiastical use. 

The earlier history of this lies outside English, and may 
be found in such works as Smith's Hid. Christian Antiq. 
or in Lightfoot’s I. 398-400, ■605-607 ; IL 310-312. 

'H «aSf>^^Ky] eHKArjcrM ‘the catholic church’ or ‘church 
uni versa!', was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as distinguished from an individual congregation 
or ‘ particular body of Christians But to the primary idea 
of extension ‘the ideas of doctrine and unity' were super- 
added; and so the term came to connote the Church first 
as orthodox, in opposition to heretics, next as one_ his- 
toricalljr, in opposition to schismatics. Out of this widest 
qualitative sense arose a variety of subordinate senses ; it 
was applied, to the faith the Church held, to particular 
communities' or even individual members belonging to it, 
and especially in the East, to cathedrals as distinguished 
from parish churches, then later to parish churches as 
opposed to oratories or monastic chapels. After the separa- 
tion of East and West ‘ Catholic’ was assumed as its descrip- 
tive epithet by the Western or Latin Church, as ‘ Orthodox’ 
was by the Eastern or Greek. At the Reformation the 
term ‘ Catholic * was claimed as its exclusive right b>' the 
body remaining under the Roman obedience* in imposition 
to the ‘Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ National Churches. 
These, however, also retained the term, giving it, for the 
most part, a wider and more ideal or absolute sense, as the 
attribute of no single community, but only of the whole 
communion of the saved and saintly in all churches and 
ages. In England, it was claimed that the Church, even as 
Reformed, was the national branch of the ‘ Catholic Church ' 
in its proper hi.storical sense. As a consequence, in order to 
distinguish the unreformed Latin Church, its chosen epithet 
of ‘Catholic’ was further qualified by ‘Roman’; but see 
sense 7. On this analogy Anglo-Catholic has been used 
by some, since about 1835, of the Anglican Church. 

5 . Catholk Church, Church Catholic \ the 
Church universal, the whole body of Christians. 

1559 Injunctions by Queens Majesiie D iv. Ye shall praye 
for Christesholy Chatholique church, that is, for the whole 
congregation of Christian people, dispearsed throughout the 
whole worlde, and specially for the Church of England mid 
Irelande. 15^ -6x Scotch Conf. Faith xvi, Whiche Kirk is 
Catholikjthat is universall, becaus it conteanes the Elect of 
ail aiges, all realraes, naiionisj and tounges, be thai of 
the Jewis or be thai of the Gentiles, who have communioun 
and societie with God the Father, and with his Sone Christ 
Jesus, i6''o pRYNNE AntlArmin. 129 There is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the who le company of Gods Elect. 
1645 UssHER Body Div. {1647) 187 The Catholick Church, 
that is, God’s whole or universall Assembly. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 304 , 1 hope this learned man doth not take the 
particular Romane Church, for the Catholick Church- 1683 
Ken Ch. Catech.<, ^ Holy Cath. Ch.’ 3839 Yeow'ELL Atic. 
Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) no As members of the church catholic. 
Mod. In this sense many accept the article of the Creed, ‘ I 
believe In the holy catholic church’. 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian. 

i$79 Fulke Heskms’ Pari. 94 He can neuer prooue his 
reseruation to be cathoHke or vniversally allowed and prac- 
tised of the Church. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert Relig. 1. 10 
I'hat Church whose Doctrine is most Catholick and uni- 
versall must be the Catholick Church. 1657 CromwellJT/. 

3 Apr., Such a Catholic interest of the people of God. 1777 
Fletcher 7 iVc<?«rzZ. Wks. 1795 lY, 211 A great friend to 
a catholic gospel. 1807 Knox & Jebb Corn. I. 370 A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan ; that Js, 
from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, which 
in difFerent ages, different countries, and different churches, 
were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established 
liturgies. 1882 Y Early C/inT. 250 Christianity in 
all Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic 
—one and indivisible. 

6. As an epithet, applied to the Aucieht Churchy 
as it e.xisted undivided, prior to the separation of 
3 £ast and West, and of a church or churches stand- 
ing in historical continuity therewith, and claiming 
to he identical with it in doctrine, discipline, orders, 
and sacraments, {aj) After the sepamtion, as- 


sumed by the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically, {bj) After the 
Reformation in the 16th c. claimed as its exclu- 
sive title by that part of the Western Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (see 
7) ; but {cj) held by Anglicans not to be so limited, 
■but to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in England, alike of the 
Ancient and the Western Church- 
(Whatever the application, the implied sense is ‘ the Church 
or Churches which now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Christendom ’.) 

1532 More Cofi/ut. Thidale Wks. 690/1 The very name 
he sayth of cathoilke, is to sai vniuersal, gaue to ward y® 
getting of hys credence y* catholike church gret autoritye. 
«?JS34 Abp. Lee in Lingard Hist. Eng. (1855) V, i. 18/1 
note. So that . . the unitie of the faiethe and of the Catho- 
lique Chyrche Ibe] saved. 131^ Abe- Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 47 Quhilk catholike kirk is trewly represented in all 
general counsellis. i^i Hobbes Wks. 1S39 III. 

517 The Christians of that time Jbefore Constantine], except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics, C1670 Jer. Taylor 
Duty of Clergy ii. 4 The Catholic Church bath been too 
much and too soon divided, .but in things simply necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken ; all nations and all 
ages recite the Creed . , and all Churches have been governed 
by Bishops. 1704 Nelson Best, f Fasts vii. (1739} 538 The 
ancientest F.Tthers of the Catholick Church. 1834 Tracts 
for Times No. 61, We [English Church] are a branch of 
the Church Catholic. 18^ Hook Ch. Diet. s. v. Creed, There 
are three creeds recognised by the catholic church. Ibid. 
s. V. Tradition, The great deference paid by the Church of 
England as a branch of the Catholic Church to tradition. 
1866 Ld. Romilly in Law Rep. 3 Eq. 29 The Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which the Church of England is a 
branch. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch vi. m The people of 
the Oriental provinces, .putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. 

He 7 ice, Of or belonging to this Church j of the 
true apostolic Church, orthodox : 

a. Of belief, doctrine, etc. 

CX500 Melusine 11888) 31 My by]euc isasaCatholique by- 
leue oughte for to be. 2:1336 Cranmer PFks. (,iB44) I. 9 An 
explication and assertion of the true catholic faith in the 
matter of the sacrament, Bk.Com. Prayer, Athan. 
Crede, And the Catholike faithe is this : That we worship 
one God in trinitie, and trinitie in unitie, t634 Habington 
Casiara (Arb.) 112 The Catholique faith is the foundation on 
which he erects Religion. 18^ Tracts for Times No. 85 
vi, The Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship. 
1834 Hook Ch. Diet. %.v. Image worship. Protesting against 
Roman corruptions of the Catholic Faith, 

b. of persons : Holding the faith of this 
Church ; rightly believing, orthodox, (This and 
a. appear to be the earliest uses in English* The 
sb. is in 1425.) 

21300 Melusine {1888) 32 A man very catholoque & of 
good feitb. 1331 Elyot Govt. iii. xxiii. Wherein no good 
catholyke man wyil any thyngedoute, though they be mer- 
uaylous. 1552 Huloet, Catholyke or perfect Christian, 
ortkodoxus. 18^ Hook Ck. Did. s.v., In ecclesia.stical 
history, .a catholic Ch.n%iian denotes an orthodox Christian. 
1881 Freeman Hist. Geog. Eur. I. iv, loi The lands ruled 
either by the Catholic Frank or by the Arian Goth. 

C. Of the writers, fathers, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided church, or accepted by the 
orthodox historical church. 

1348 XJdall, etc. Erasjn, Par. Pref. 14 Whatsoeuer in any 
catholike wry ter is conteyned. 1393 Bilson Govt Christ's 
Ck. xi, What Pre.sbytery the primitiue Churches and Catho- 
like fathers did acknowledge. 184^ Tracts for Times No. 
86 V. § 3 What is popularity when it is opposi^i to Catliolic 
Antiquity? 

d. Of a particular body; Forming part of, or 
in communion with, this church. (Cf. Akglo- 
Catholic.) 

1833 Cruse Eusebius vi. xliii. 265 One bi.shop in a catholic 
church. 1854 Hook Ch. Diet s.v. Lights, We of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. Ibid. s.v. Catholic, A Catholic Church 
means a branch of this one great society, as the Church of 
England is said to be a (SthoUc Church ; the Gatholic 
Church includes all the Churches in the world under their 
legitimate Bishops. 

7 . As applied (since the Reformation) to the 
Church of Rome {Ecclesia aposiolica cathoUca 
Rornancij^Ydmm Catholic, q.v. (Opposed to 
frotestant. Reformed^ Evangilicak Lutheran^ 
Calvinisiic, tie.) 

Roman Catholic is the designation known to EnglxA 
law; but ‘ Catholic' is that in ordinary use on the continent 
of E urope, especially in the Latin countries ; hence historians 
frequently contrast * Catholic ’ and ‘ Protestant especially 
in reference to the continent; and, in familiar non-contro- 
versial use, ‘Catholic' is often said instead of Roman 
Catholic. . 

*554 (March) Q. Marfs Injunct, in Wilkins Concilia 
(1737) IV. 90 To remove them, and place catholic men 
in their rooms. atSSS J. Bradford in Foxe A. ft M, 
(1583) 1647 This Latine seruice is a playne marke of anti- 
christs Catholike Synagoge. 1363 IbioL 1844 The Catholike 
prelates of the Popes hand. 1588 Allen in Lin- 

gard /fzk/. *£“2^. (1855) VI. 358 She £Q. Eliz.] hath abolished 
the Catholic religion. x^zCKscem Corwwall 71 a, A matter 
practised . . as well by the reformed as Catholike Switzers, 
xfizo Fr. HuNTfriV/zr), Appeal to the King, proving that our 
Saviour was Author of the Catholic Roman Faith. 1622 
Rushw- CplI. {1659^ L 287 His Majesties Ro>nan Catho- 

lick-Suhjects. 1660 R. Coke Power Subj. 215 If the Pope 
would be Head of the Catholique Church, the King would 
be Head of the Church of England, 1790 Burkf. Fr. Rev, 


Wks. V. 60 Whether . . the catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. *843 S, Austin Ranke’s HisL 
Ref. II. 513 What was begun by the evangelical govern- 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner by the 
catholic. 1845 Bright Sp. Maynooth Grant x6 Apr., A 
Protestant soldiery, who, at the beck and command of a Pro- 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
1872 Freeman Sketch xni. 252 That the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased. 
Catholic or Prote.stant. 1873 Morley Rousseau 1 . 229 A 
Catholic country like France. 

tb. Catholic Seat 1=^ A-TsomoiAG See. Obs. 

In ancient times the KaBoKmdi Opovoi or catholic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

1363 Foxe A. ^M. (1583) 798 The proud, cruell, and bloudy 
rage of the Catholique Seat. 

e. Catholic King, his Catholic JMajesty : a title 
given to the kings of Spain. 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a.d. 767.) 

1333 Eden Decades W. Ind. To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 By the 
moste catholyke & puissaunt kynge Ferdinando. Ibid. 288 
Wheruppon I wente into Spayne to the Catholyke kynge, 
1388 Allen {title), Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England . . by the high and mightie kinge Catholike of 
Spaine. 1627 Sanderson Serm. I. 281 He that., hath 
better title tb the stile of most catholick king than any that 
ever yet bare it . . I mean the devil, the prince of this 
world. 1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover \v. i. t*]Q4 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3987/3 To wait upon his Catholick Majesty. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round W. {1840) 280 Does not his Catholic 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it? 
d. See also B. 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians; broadly charitable in religious mat- 
ters. (Cf. 3 b. which differs only in not being 
restricted to things ecclesiastical or religious.) 

1638 Baxter in H. Rogers f. Hoxoe iii. (1863^ 59 The Lord 
Protector is noted ms a man of a catholic spirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vii. 158 If such a temper was uni- 
versal, \ye might be all Catholic Christians, whatever church 
or particular profession we joined to, or joined in. 1734 
Wkti'S Reliq. Juv. (lySg) iss To see all the disciples of 
Christ grown up into such a catholic .spirit, as to be ready 
to worship God their common Father . . in the same as- 
sembly. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 80 A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. 

1 9 - iransf. Orthodox (applied e.g. to orthodox 
Mohammedans). Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. VII. vii. 575 They are not all Catholike 
Mahumetans. 1625 — Pilgrimesvx. i. § 3 By some they 
are accounted Catholique or true Mahumetans, and by 
others they are holden for heretiks. 

10 . Catholic {and) Apostolic Church', the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingites. (Seequots* 1861, • 
1867.) 

[j:8^7 Testimony to Bps., etc. 32 Tliat no section of the 
baptized bears the character of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.] z86i Norton Restor. Apostles a7id Proph. 
in Cath, Apostolic Ch. 150 In assuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church’ — we ar- 
rogate to ourselves nothing, for we do not appropriate it in 
any exclusive sense, 1867 Address in Miller Irvingism L 
5 Catholic and Apostolic Churches, a name which we have 
not assumed, and to which we have no exclusive right . . 
But it is the only nanie by which we can, without protest, 
suffer ourselves to be called. 1888 WhitakeFs A hnanac, 
Relig. Sects, Places . . certified to the Registrar-General on 
behalf of persons described as- .Catholic Apostolic Church, 
B. sb. 

L A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to be ‘ Catholic ’ in sense A. 6 ; e.g. an orthodox 
member of the Church before the disruption of 
East and West, as opposed to an Arian or other 
‘ heretic’ ; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Greek or any separating sect or community {e.g. 
the Lollards) ; of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the primitive Church. 

c 1^3 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvi. 63 He was a constant Ca- 
tholike AH Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1394 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. IV. § 5 Let the Church of Rome be what it will, 
..hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a thing . . in this present question greatly materiaL 
*5^7 j- Jones Presem, Bodie ^ Soule Ded., It is . . of the 
faithfull, Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeued. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Proemial Annot, Some of these bookes . . 
were sometimes doubted of by some Catholiques, and called 
Apochryphal. 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Bathers 241 An 
Edict bearing date the 27th of February (380),. That those 
who would profess it should be called Catholics, and 
the others Hereticks. 1854 Hook Ch. Diet s. v,, Let the 
member of the Church of England assert his right to tho 
name of Catholic, since he is the only person in England 
who has a right to that name. The English Roroani-st is a 
Roman Schismatic, and not a Catholic, i860 Froude 
Hist Eng. VI. 39, I must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist. Three quarters 
of the English people were Catholics ; that is, they w'ert 
attached to the hereditary and traditionary doctrines of the 
Church- 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch v. 102 He [Chlodwig] 
became, .not only a Christian but a Catholic, .all the other 
Teutonic Kings were Arians. 

2 . Spec. A member of the Roman Church. 

1570 B. (JooGE Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 60 Accounting here 
for Catholickes, themselves & all their traine. 1381 {title) 
A Checke or Reproofe of M. H owlet . . with an answere to 
the Reasons why Catholikes fas they are called) refuse to 
goe to Church. 1388 Allen Adtnon. in Lingard Hist. Eng, 
(1855) VI. 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her [Q, Eliz.] 
, own sect, and to all Catholics in the world most ridiculous. 

i6oa Bp. J. Rider {title), A caveat to Irish Catholicks. 1603 
I Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. (1612) 226 Euen Catholiques 
1 (that erred name doth please the Papists). x6xi Bible Pref, 
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The Catholicks (meaning Popish Romanists). S636 Featly 
Clavis Myst. xxxiv. 483 Other of the Pope his stoutest 
champions . . [say] we are sirnamed catholikes, therefore^ we 
are so. 1650 Sir E. N icholas in N. Papers u886) 1 . 180 That 
which has been proposed concerningethe Catholics. 17x9 De 
Foe Crmoe (1840) IL vi. 155, I am a Catholic of the Roman 
Church. 184s Bright 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank you infinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. 234 The 
religious wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country [France]. 1876 Green Short Hist, vii, § 4 The 
last hopes of the English Catholics were_ dispelled by the 
Queen’s refusal to take part in the Council of Trent. 

8 . Defined or limited by a word prefixed, as 
English CatholiCf 'f Popish Catholic^ Anglo-Ca- 
tholic, Roman Catholic, q. v. 

(See a dififerent use of English Catholics^ in sense 2 quot. 
1876,) . 

1577 Fulke (title), Two Treatises. .Answere of the Chris- 
tian Protestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho- 
licke. 1585 Sir W, Harbert (title). Letter to a Roman pre- 
tended Catholike. _ 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 597 Many rebels 
against her maiestie and popish catholiques. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Semn. (1840) III. xiv, q'he Holy Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments . . 
we are the English Catholics, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholics . . elsewhere are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1854 Kook Ch. Viet. s.v, Protestant, We tell the Papist 
that with respect to him we are Protestant ; we tell the Pro- 
testant Dissenter that in respect to him we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, Anglo-Catholics. 

b. German Catholic, Old Catholic : names taken 
by religious parties who separated from the Roman 
Catholic communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Council in 1870-71. 

X871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/1 The Old Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party in 
England. 

1 4 ~ Catholicos. Obs. 

x6i2 Brerewood Lang. ^ Pelig. xxiv. 213 The Catholick 
of Armenia. Ibid, 210 They acknowledge obedience .. to 
two Patriarchs of their own : whom they term Catholicks. 
1735 Johnson tr, Lobd s Abyssinia yyf Catholick like Patri- 
arch is no more than an empty Title without the Power. 

C. attrib. Of, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
of (Roman) Catholics. In Catholic Emancipation, 
etc. [In construction not distinct from the adj.] 
179X J.Milner (title), A short Pamphlet on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. X79S Duigenan (title). Speech on the Catholic Bill in 
the Irish House of Commons. 1803 Ld. H awkesbury (title). 
Speech in the Hou.se of Lords, loth of May on the Catholic 
Petition. 1809 Southey Ess. (1832) IL 301 For these people 
Catholic Emancipation can do nothing. 1878 Spencer 
Walpole Hist. Eng. IL vii. 143 The anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho- 
lic colleagues as to their regular opponents. Ibid, note. 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic 
statesmen, 

t CatllO'Iical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal j esp. belong- 
ing to the universal faith = Catholic 5 b, 6 a, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1331) 186 Y® catholicall or 
eenerall fayth of y ' chirche. 15^ Lauder Tractate 540 
The Potent Kyng of kyngis all Preserue all Prencis Ca- 
tholycall. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free yustif. 5 The 
Church Apostolicall and Catholicall. 1674 Horton Serm. 
Rom. viii. 277 The comforts of Religion and Christianity. , 
are Catholical and Universall. 

b. of medicines : = Catholic 2. 

1626 W. 'pKHKmi. Hidden Manna Wks. II. 377 But, like 
an Apothecaries drug, Catholical. 1644 N. Joceline (title). 
Parliament Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation .. containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations. 

Catbolically (ka|)^?'HkaH), adv, [f. prec. -f 

-LY,] In a catholic manner. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 197 They . . that in a 
true herte catholycally byleueth the same. 1829 Blackw, 
Mag, XXV. 153 He did catholically dread the very name 
of what they called reform. 1835 Motley Rep, I, 

304 To consent that his niece should live Catholically after 
the marriage. 1887 Times 7 Apr. 3/3 The Conservatives. . 
were more cathoHcally minded. 

So CatlLolicalnesE. 

1731 Bailey 11, Catholicahtess ,,heilrxs of a catholick 
spirit, universalness. 

t Cathodican, a. Obs. Catholic 7 c. 

1318 Dispatch in Ld- Berners Froiss. Pref. xs Whiche 
the king CathoHcans Cownsell goothe faste abowte to lette, 

0atIlO‘licat€« rare, IsLd.med.h.catholicdt-m.'} 
The jurisdiction of an Armtnmxi cathoHcms. 

1878 Stubbs (1886) 159 The Armenian 

Catholicos , . took refuge at Sis and founded there an inde- 
pendent or national Catholicate. 

Catliolicism (ka|)|f7*lisiz^m, k?e‘})olisiz’m). [f. 
Catholic + -ism. Cf. F. cathoUcisme.'] 

1 . The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

1636 'Ei.ovkj Glossogr,, CathoUcisme. .the orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. 'R.oxti. xi. 
Annot., Much less will God ever confine the Church and 
Covenant of peculiarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 
from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicism. 

b. usually of the Roman Catholic Church. 
i6i3"7 Purchas Pilgr., Descr. India (18641 131 Thomaean 
Christians. These Thomaeans are now, as the lesuites re- 
port, reduced to thdir CathoUcisme. 1779 Swinburne Tram. 
SpaFt XXIX, (T.) All the gipsies that 1 have conversed with 
assured me of their sound Catholicism. 1871 Morley VoU 
iaire i We may think of Voltairism . . as we think of 
Catholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. 


C. so Roman Catholicism, 

X870 Daily News 5 Dec,, Mrs. Craik can do justice to the 
earnest and beautiful side of Roman Catholicism, 1876 
Grant Burgh Sclu Scot, n. xiii. 412 The object . . being no 
doubt to ridicule Roman Catholicism. 

d. A trait, note, or act of a good Catholic. 
x6o9 T. Morton Anew. Higgons 2 Who hold it a Catho- 
Ucisme to brand me with only an imaginarie imputation. 
1842 G. S. Faber Pravinc. Lett. (1844) IL 286 Censure of 
what, .we have been led to deem genuine Catholicisms. 

1 2 . « Catholicity 4. Obs, 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. ii. Introd. (R.) This 
broken consent is not an infallible testimony of the Catho- 
licism of the Doctrine. 

3 . — Catholicity i. rare, 

1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. I. 434 All religions, .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and Catholicism is increasing. 

Camolicist (ka>p‘lisist). rare, [f. as prec- + 
- 1 ST.] An adherent or partisan of Catholicism. 

1812 Monthly Mag. XXXIII. We reproach a man by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, Catholicist. 

Catholicity (ksepoli-siti). [f. as prec. + -ity ; 
cf. F. catholiciti.'] Catholic quality or character. 

1 , The quality of being comprehensive in feeling, 
taste, sympathy, etc. ; freedom from sectarian ex- 
clusiveness or nan*owness. 

1843 Edin. Rev. Dec. 274 One of the greatest and most 
attractive characteristics of his mind — its catholicity. 1833 
H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. ii. (1878) 55 It is important to 
cultivate a true catholicity of taste. 188a J. Hawthorne 
Fort, Fool i. xxxi. Royalty itself could not compete with 
Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain- 
ments. 

b. of religious feeling. 

1841 Myers Gath. Th. iv. 435 This great princmle of 
Christian Brotherhood, .a stronger feeling of the true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mrs. Balfour IFrkg. Women 
(ed. 31 173 True Christian catholicityof spirit. 1882 Farrar 
in Contemp, Rev. XLIL 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. 

2 . Universal prevalence ; universality. 

1868^ Huxley Phys. Basis Life 137 , 1 share this catholicity 
of assimilation with other animals. 

3 . Of a church or doctrine: The character of 
being universally recognized or diffused. 

1843 tr. Mariottls Italy Past ^ Pr, {x848( I. 113 Uniyer- 
sality of dominion was now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship. 1843 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm, 
Introd. ( L.) An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude upon a dispute as to truth. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 3/1 Thus will the catholicity of our ; 
Church be at length realized. 

4 , The character of belonging to, or in accord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church. 

1830 Coleridge Tedtle Talk 6 June, In the first century, 
catholicity was the test of a book or epistle . . being canonical. 
184a PusEY Crisis Eng. Ch. 139 They wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity. 1868 G. 
Hardy in Guardian 29 Apr. 494 A sincere and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Church of England. 

b. spec, of the (Jhurch of Rome : The doctrine 
or faith of that Church, Catholicism. 

1847 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 175 The Swiss radicals . . 
know what Catholicity is. 1849 Southey Comm.El. Bk. 
Ser. II. 80 When the professors of (Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholicize (ka]>f?dis9iz, k 0 e')> 61 is 9 iz), v. In 
7 -ickise, -ikize. [f. as prec. + -IZE : in its earlier 
form f. Catkolickl\ 

1 . trans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 126 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholickise (as I may so say) the Church 
of Rome ..as the onely Catholick Church over the earth? 
1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 570 To catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. i8<^ Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 535 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romanists. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 281 It seemed .. 
before these secessions that, .nothing but time was needed to 
(Catholicize England. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] Church, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2 . intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholic, 
xfixi CoTGR., Caiholizer, to catholikize it . . become a 

Catholicke. 1833 W. Hazutt tr. Monstonls Israel of Alps 
xxvii. 194 All protestant foreij^ers settled in Piedmont are 
ordered to catholicize or to quit the country. 

Hence Catholicized ppl. a.. Catholicizing vhL 
sb. and ppl. a. 

i8a^ C. Butler Life Grotius App. 236 He is said to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it was termed, the Northern 
Part of Germany. x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5, 
299 The collision which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal party in Oxford, 1870 
Daily News 3 Oct., The forcible abduction and catholiciz- 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 337 
A catholicised liberalism, 

Catbolicly (kse’Jiolikli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 -IJ.] 

1 . Universally, with universal application. ? Obs, 

1631 Sir L. Cary Elegy on Donne (T.) No druggjst of the 

soul bestow'd on all So Catholicly a curing cordial, 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) 170 That Mariage is indissoluble, is 
not Catholickly true ; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery 
and for desertion, 

2 . In accordance with the faith or teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

134a Boorde Dgeiary xl, (1870) 302 That the sycke person 
may fynysshe his lyfe Catholyckely in the fayth of lesu 
Cryste. *383 W. Fulke Defence 63 The late new English 
Testament catholicly translated and printed at Rheims. 
1679 Everard popish Plot x, I was one of her privatest 


Friends, and Catholickly affected.^ t8^ Cdl. Wiseman, 
Ess. II. 377 We own we do not see it, if viewed Catholicly. 
b. so Roman Catholicly. 

1793 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. Ixviii. 250 You 
are either run Roman Catholicly devout or take me to 
be so. 

t Ca*tll0liC21.ess« ? Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 -ness.]- 
Catholic quality, catholicity. 

1603 A. WoTTON Answ. Pop. Articles 34 Neither can yon 
reasonably thinke, that the catholicknesse of the Church, 
requires a continuall being in all places at once, 1633 T- 
Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 6 The catholicness of their doctrine. 
1664 More Inig. 284 Their, -pretence to Catholickness 
or Universality, 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 10 (R,)Xhus 
one may judg of the catholikness, which Romanists brag ofi 

CatlloTico-. Combiniug form of Catholic. 
1864 Burton Scot. Ahr, II. i, 69 To advance the Catholico* 
Pontifical interest in Great Britain. 

CatllolicOB. (kappdik^n). [a. i6th e. F. catholi-^ 
con, -cum, a. L. catholicum, or Qx. mOoKmov adj., 
neut sing., universal.] 

1 . An electuary supposed to be capable of evacu- 
ating all humonrs ; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic; panacea, arch, [Used in Fr., in i6th c. by 
Ambrose Pard ; its earlier history does not appear.] 
1611 Bible Pref. 3 Men talke much .. of Catholicon the 
drugge, that it is in stead of all purges. 2642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 11. § 9 Death is the cure of all diseases. There 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy I know but this. 2732- 
69 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. 364 A Catholicon, 

and good for every thing. xZdB,Med. yml. XIX. 338 Nor 
do I mean to assert, that it is such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other adjuvants. 1833 Chamh, fml. No. 62. 73 A 
little plaister is his catholicon for all evils. 

M' 

1632 Gouge God's Arrows 1. § 66. 209 The spiritual Catho- 
licon, that generall remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer. 2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. (1654) IL 29 A good 
wife is a Catholicon, or universal remedy for all the evils 
that happen in life, a 2734 North Life Ld. Kpr, Guildford 
(1742) 1 . 224 He. -SO made his Wit a Catholicon, or Shield, to 
cover all his weak Places and Infirmities. 2832 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 274 The panacea for all moral and political 
evils— the true and only catholicon. 1839 Jowett Bp. 
Romans, Atonement ^ Satif. § 3 To assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, under which 
the weak points of theology may receive protection, 
t 2 . a. A universal formula. Obs. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

1 In the latter sense applied by J ohannes de Balbis de Janua, 
as the title of his celebrated Latin (grammar and Dictionary, 
the Catholicon cx Summa, made in 1286; whence in, later 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and some 
vernacular, e.g. the Catholicon Anglicum, an English-Latm 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 2647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Propk.’iid, 
131 Neither one sense nor other can be obtruded for an 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instead of all. 
2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. i. § 90. 79 The CathoU- 
con of John Balbi, a Genoese monk . . consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary. 1865 Way Promp. 
Parw. Pref. 23 The student of mediaeval antiquities will 
find in the Catholicon an auxiliary rarely to be consulted 
without advantage and instruction. Ibid. 64 The valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited as the * Catholi- 
con Anglicum 

Ii Catbolicos (kaj^^'lik^s), [a. Gr. m 0 o\tK 6 si 
see Catholic sb. 4.] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

2623 Purchas Pilgrims ii, 1269 The Armenians . , hauing 
a Primate of their owne whom they calle a Catholicon. 2878 
Stubbs 17 Lect. Study of Hist, (2886) 259 The Armenian 
Catholicos . .took refuge at Sis- 1883 Daily News 20 July 
3/3 Certain rights affecting the election of the Catholicos. 

t Ca'tliolicsMp. Obs. [f. Catholic 4 -shir] 
= Catholicity, 

2633 Chisenhale Caih. Hist. lo The Doctors Arguments 
. .concerningRomes Catholiqueship. 2674 Staveley 
Horseleach^y. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
CathoHcship thereof. 

Catbolog, obs. form of Catalogue. 

Catkood (kse-tihud). [f. Cat 4 -hood, after 
manhood, etc.] The state of a (full grown) cat. 

2792 Huddesford Salmag. 140 Sent . . In prime of Cat- 
hood to the Catacomb. 2834-43 Southey Doctor xxv. (D.) 
My kitten should never attain to cathood. 

Ca’-throL Sc, [f. c(d , Call, in sense * drive ’4 
Through *A great disturbance* (Jamieson). 

2826 Scott Aniiq, xxiv. There was siccan a ca'-thro', as 
the like was never seen, 1828 — Hrt. Mid. xvi. Ye never 
saw sic a ca'throw. 

Catif, caitiff©, obs. ff. Caitifp. 

CatilinOf [ad. L, CatHinai] The name of 
a Roman who conspired against his country B.c. 63 ; 
sometimes taken as the type of a profligate con- 
spirator, Hence CatilirLa’xiazi, f CatUimarj sh, 
and a., f Ca'tilinism. 

2592 O. Harvey in Kzi&hcStrocnge News Wks. 2883 11.26^ 
2594 Ff, King fonas (26x8) 290 The. .vneompassionate style 
of these Catilinary dispositions. 1621 CoxoE., Caiilintsme, 
Catilinisme, conspiracie. 2774 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg, 
(1775) 71/2 Catalmes at home who ought to be dri^ged, 
forth to public disgrace and punishment. 1798 G. Ellis 
in Anti-yacobm 12 Feb. 63 The Catiline of modern times 
[Fox], xSys Symonds Renaiss. in Italy I. vi. 319 The Cati- 
linarian nots of Tiburrio. 

t Catillate, v, Obs.'^° [f. L. catilldL ppl. stem 
of caiilld-re to lick a plate, f. catillus dish, plate.] 
*T6 licke dishes* (Cockeram 1623). 

Cation (kseti/n). Electr. [a, Gr. xaribv (a 
thing) going down, neut. of pr. pple. of nar-ihai 
to go down, f. Karh down 4 1 - go.] The name 
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CATKINo' 

given by Faraday to an electro-positive element, 
whicb in electro-chemical decompositions is e volved 
at the cathode. Opposed to 

1834 Faradav Ees. Electr. \ 1839) § 655, I require a term 
to express those bodies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles.. I propose to distin- 
guish such bodies by calling those anions which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing to the 
cathode, cations, 1839 Grove in Corr. Phys. Forces 238 
The cations of the electrolytes. 1885 Watson & Burbury 
Math, Th. Elect. ^ Magnt. 1 . 231. 

CatMa (kse’tkin). Bot. Also 6 catteken, 
catken, 8-9 katkin. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
katteken * kitten’ and ‘catkin’ of hazel, willow, 
etc. (in Dodoens), dim. oi katte cat. The i6th c. 
L. catulus, F. chaton (f. £hat\ and Ger. katzchen^ 
have the same two senses ; the being named 
from its soft downy appearance : cf. Catling 4.] 
A unisexual inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetalous flowers ranged in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a cylindrical, downy* 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
off in a single piece after flowering or ripening; 
as in the willow, birch, poplar, pine, hazel, etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; an amentum. (Called by 
Turner 1568 tagge^ and by various 16-1 7th c, 
writers agUB) 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. Iviii. 733 Leaues spring foorth after 
the Catkins, agglettes, or blowinges. Ibid. Ixvii. 743^ Withy 
. . his flower or blossona is lyke a fiine throm or thicke set 
veluet heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it openeth is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chatton, 
Kitekin or Catteken. i6ix Cotgr., Chattons^ the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet, (J.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowers or katkins. zSzx Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree. x86o Gosse Eom. Nai, 
Hist,I> The willows, .are gay with their pendant catkins. 
Hence Oatkined^/. tr. 

x866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt 2 The bushy hedgerows . . 
shrouded the grassy borders . . with catkined hazels. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 78 Catkined trees, whose blos.soms are 
only tufts and dust. 

Cat-lap (kse tl^p). slang, or dial. [Cf. Sbaks. 
Temp.Ji. i. 288 ‘They’ll take suggestion as the 
cat laps milk’.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap ; con- 
temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

1785 Cart, Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue., Cat-La^, tea, called 
also scandal broth. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard. .You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 186$ Miss Braddon Sir fasper xxvii. 282 The clerk 
only muttered, ‘ Oh, d — -n ! nobody wants your catlap !' 

Catless (kse-tles), a, [£ Cat sh, + -less.] 
Having no cat 

1:758 Autohiog. Corr, (1861) III. 503, I, 

alas 1 am catless ! s8s8 Chamk fml, IX. 338 We returned 
to a catless fireside. 

Caif-H&e, (adv.^ Like a cat, or that of a 
cat ; esp. stealthy, noiseless of tread. 

^ x6oo SHAKS... 4 . KZr.iv.iii, 116 ALyonnesse..Laycowch- 
ing head on ground, with catlike watch. 1789 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) SubJ. for Painters 18 Hugging her husband in 
her cat-like clutches.^ 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859) 11 . 
384 A ferocious-looking, cat-like head. 1866 Comk, Mag, 
Aug, 222 With stealthy, cat-like steps. 

Catling (ksetliq ). Also 7 catlin. [f. Cat sh. 
+ *LrNG, dim. suffix. The connexion of sense 3 
does hot appear : perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1 . A little cat ; a kitten. 

0x630 Brumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 50 Never 
cat nor catling I shall find. 1791 Huooesford Salmag, 
3^4 Cats and Catlings of ignoble line. x866 Ld, Osborne 
Educ. Children 23 The fate of the brother and sister catlings. 

2 . Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like; ‘the 
smallest-sized lute-strings’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

[1592 ShaKs. Rom. ^ Jul. IV. V. 132 {To Musician^ What 
say you Simon Catling?] x* 5 o 6 Tr. ^ Cr, in. iii. 306 Vn- 
lesse the Fidler Apollo get his sinewesto make catlings on. 
X708 Kerse"^ Catlings or Catlins, a sort of small Cat-gut 
Strings for Musical Instruments. 1:721 C, KmG Brit. Merck. 
I. 284 Lutestrings, Catlings, Minikings. 1812 J. Smyth 
Pract. Customs 53 Catlings are small strings for fiddles and 
Other musical instrument.s. ^ 1833 Act 3^4 PFill. IV, Ivi, 
Catlings, the Gross, containing 12 Bozen Knots, 
b. iransf. (//.) Stringed instruments, 

1652 Benlowes The^k. m. H, Still Tort’ring the deep 
mouth’d Catlins, till Hoarse-thundring Diapasons should 
the whole room fill. 

Surg, ‘A long, narrow, double-edged, sbarp- 
pointed, straight knife for performing amputa- 
tions ’(.S)'^.*St?tr.Z<?.a7.). 

x6%x'Wooi)Kt.i.Surg. Mate’Wks,{i6sz) a Of the dismera- 
bring knife, and of the Catling .. Whatsoever the Catling 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by reason of their 
greatnesse, etc. x^MoyLK Sea Chyrurg. ii. i. 25 With 
your Catling divide the Vessels between the bonej;,^ 1824 
Ann, Reg, C&ron, 16 Jan, 9/1 Sir Astley [Cooper], .with the 
li m b in one hand, and the catling in the other, commenced 
the operation, 

f 4 , « Catkjn. (But possibly a misprint) Oh. 
1665-76 Ray Flora 221 The flowers [of mulberry] are 
downy Catlins, which turn into berries. X704 Harris (J.), 
Catling, The down or moss growing about walnut-trees, 
resembling the hair of a cat. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson, and mod. Bicts.' ' 

Catlinite. Mm. [Named by C, T. Jackson, 
1839, after Geo. Catlin, the famous delineator of 
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the American Indians.] The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indians, a kind of indurated red 
clay occurring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation. (Dana.) 

x8s8 Dana Min. 252. 1883 Barter in Amer. Naturalist 
July, Catlinite : its antiquity as a material for Tobacco pipes. 
Catmint (kse*tmint). Also cats-mint, 7 cata- 
mint. [f. Cat Mint ; cf. med.L. herba catti, 
cataria, F. herbe du chat, G. katzenmiinze, Du. 
kattekruid. See quot. 1776.] A labiate plant, 
Nepeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, naturalized in North America. 
Also taken as the English name of the genus. 

€ 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 557 Nepta, kattesminte. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens n. Ixvi. 248 The third kinde [of Calamynte] is 
now called in English Neppe, and Cat mynte. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal ocuyi. § 1. 553 Cat Mint or Nep groweth high. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. //zj/. i.1776) HI. 206 The cat . . is excessively 
fond of some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 
..wears them out. 1834 J. Forbes LzttfwwcrV Dis. Chest 
64s Aromatics are also exceedingly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-mint. 1882 Gr. Allen Colours Flenvers 
ii. 55 Ground-ivy. .is bright blue ; catmint, .pale blue. 

Catnache. rare. Apparently a corruption of 
catananche {C. cseruled), the Blue Succory, a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, of the south of Europe. 

X803 Wheat ^ Weeds in Poet. Monitor With star-like 
rays, and sky-like blue . . The catnache blue may serve to 
name The proud, conceited, flirting dame. 

Cat-nip. [f. Cat + Nep.] The common name 
in U. S. of Catmint. 

X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 189 (Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or catnip. 1807 W. Irving Salmasr. (1824) 
144 The healing qualities of hoarhound, catnip and penny- 
royal. 1852 Hawthorne Bliihedale Rom. I. iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. x86i Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr*s Jsl. 20 A 
. . tea-pot, which fumed strongly of catnip-tea. 

11 Catoblepas. Zool. [L. catdblepas, Gr. mrSo- 
{. mrm downwards + pXeir-nv to look ; see 
quots.] In ancient authors, some African animal, 
‘ perhaps a species of buffalo, or the gnu, a species 
of antelope’ (Lewis 8c Short, s.v.'). Now made 
the name of a genus including the Gnu. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvin. xvi, (1495) 776 A wylde 
beest that hyghte Catoblefas and hath a lytyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangynge alway to- 
warde the erth. 1587 Golding De Momay xvu 299 Y* eye 
of the beast of JEgipt which killeth those whom it looketh 
vpon. Marg. The catopleb and also the cockatryce. 1601 
Holland Pliny viii. xxi, A wild beast, called Catoblepes. 
x6x3 Purchas I.vi. L467 The Catoblepas is said to 
bee of like venemous nature. x6i6 Bullokar, Caioblepa, 
a strange beast.. some thinke it to bee the Basiliske, or 
Cockatnee. 1725 Vqv^ Odyss. xi. 777, note {^8, 1753), In 
the same region the Catoblepon is found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes are so fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathiartic (ksestiykajiautik), a. and sb. 
[mod, 1 . Gr. «dr<u downwards + mdapriKos Ca- 
THABTio ; cf. Anooathabtio. Also formerly cata-.'] 
A. adf. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. B. sb. A purgative medicine. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Catacatharticks, are Medi- 
cines that purge downwards . . Cato-cathartick Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. X7ai Bailey, Catacaihartic. 

IjCatochO (kse'tjkf), Med, Obs. [Gr. mroxh 
catalepsy (Galen), f. mrex^iv to hold down, take 
possession of, seize.] »= next. 

1656 Ridgley Pract, Physic 53 It differs, .from a Catoche, 
because in Carus the eyes are shut. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse^ Watch jag The Pulse in the Catoche remain’d entire. 

IfCatocllXlS (ksetJk^s). Med, [Gr. naroxos 
(Galen) « Karoxii ; see prec.] ‘ An old term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, but with rigidity of the limbs ; also, for 
coma-vigil’ (.^Z 

1656 H. More Aniid. Ath, i. xi. (1712) 35 The Nerves . . 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catalepsis or Ca- 
tochus. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. a) 81 A second 
[kind of spasm] is catochus. 

j) Catogan. [F.] =* Cadogan. 

1885 N. y. Weekly Sun 29 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on 
the top of the head and form it into a catogan loop in the 
napn of the neck, as ultra-fashionable women are arranging 
their coiffure at this moment. 

Catogenic (kset^id^e-nik), a. [mod. f. Gr. nkrta 
downwards + race, kind, sort -1- -10.] Per- 
taining to decomposition. 

X878 Lawrence tr. Cotids Rocks Class. 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogenic transmutation from 
brown hematite. 

Oat o’moniitaiii : see Catamountain. 
i: Catoxi* Also cathon. [a. F. Caton, 

ad. L. Caten-em, Cata.] The Disticha de moribus 
attributed to Dionysius Cato, a book of etbics in 
Latin verse, of the 3rd or 4th c., much esteemed 
in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 

rx46o Towneley Myst, 94 It semys by youre Laton Ye 
have lerd youre Caton. 1481-3 Caxton Bk, for Trav. in 
Profnp, Parv. 63 George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, etc. oures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents. 
148^ ■— Cato (ad fin.) Here fynyssheth this present book 
whiche is sayd or called Cathon. 

CatOHiaxL (kat<?a*nian), a. and sb, fad. L. 
Cat^mdn~us, i. Cato n&me of several celebrated 


CATOPTROMAHCT. 

Romans, esp. Gato the Censor, and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remarkable for the severity of 
their manners.] 

A. ac^'. Pertainingto or resembling Cato ; severe, 
stern, austere. B. sb. A follower of Cato. 

1534 Ld Berners Gold. Bk. M. Attrel, (1546) B ij, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiens. 1676 R. Dixon Two 
Test. 246 Be not.. morose, sullen.. nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirits. 1851 S. Judd Margaret ii. (1871.) g Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

So Cato*nic a., Oato’nically adv., Ca*tonism ; 
also Ca'toism. 

X792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 21 'I am weary of conjec- 
tures’ — but I do not mean to end them Catonically [z.i?. 
by suicide]. 1837 Syd. Smith Ballot Wks. 1859 1 1 . 309/2 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism. 1850 James 
Old Oak Chest 1 . 119 The age of Catoism is passed away. 
1883 Austin Dobson Fielding v. 131 The Catonic 
Thwackum drinks considerably more. 

Cat“0’-Sli*ll.e-tails, sh. Also 8 catanine- 
tails, cat-and-nine-tails, 8-9 cat-of-iiine-tails, 
(9 cat with nine tails), [see Cat 8 : prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its ‘ scratching ’ the back.] 

1 . A whip with nine knotted lashes ; till 1881 an 
authorized instrument of punishment in the 
British navy and army. 

X695 Congreve Love for L, (L.) If you should give such 
language at sea, you’d have a cat-o’-nine-tails laid cross 
your shoulders. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo*s Com. Wks. 
{jjog) 208 He hung up the Catanine-tails. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxvii. To whip him up with the Cat-and-nine- 
tails. 1763 Chron. in A?in. Reg. 90/2 The plaintiff received 
300 lashes with a cat o’ nine tails. i8o6- 7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826; xn. xxv, You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-nine-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 97 The 
disgusting operation of flaying a man alive with a cat-o*- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily News 14 Aug. 5/2 A fac-siniile of a 
cat-o'-nine-tails, .was exhibited. 

fig. a 1726 Vanbrugh False Friend Prol. (T.) You awful 
cat-o'-nine-tails to the stage. 

aitrib. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IIX. 99 
What is your cat-of-nine-tails man, in a battle or a storm ? 

2 . A bulrush. (U. S.). 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aui. Breakf, T. (1883^ 246 It swayed 
back and forward like a cat-o’-nine-tails >bulrush) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 Harper's Mag, Dec. loo/i A mossy 
bank with overhanging fern.-? and cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Hence Cat-o’-nine-tail, v. {htimorous\. 
xyg6 Southey in Life {1849^ b 272 Must man be cat-a- 
ninetailed by care, until he shields himself in a shroud ? 

Catopleb : see Catoblefas. 
tCatoptic. Obs. rare. [? f. Gr. /cdToirros to 
be seen, visible + -ic.] ?One skilled in optics. 

1605 Z. Jones LoyePs Spectres 27 This do the Catoptikes 
themselves teach. 1656 Blount Glossogr. Catopticks, pro- 
fessors of the Opticks or art speculative. 

Catoptric (k«tf?*ptrik), a. t/^.) [ad. Gr. /rar- 
ovTpLKvs of or in a mirror, f. Karmtpov mirror, f. 
Kard against -k bw- see + -rpov suffix ol instrument.] 
A. adj. Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 
optical reflexion. 

a 1774 Goldsm. Exper. Phil. (1776) II. 340 There have 
been catoptric instruments formed for the aniu.sement 
of philosophers. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 425 The tele- 
scope to which the catoptric micrometer is applied. 1831 
Brewster Optics xli. 338 This catoptric lens, as it may be 
called. 1838 Proc, Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye. 1862 Ansted Channel I si. i. ii. 
33 The light-houses each having a catoptric light of the 
first order. X867-77 G. Chambers Astron.vn. i. 606. 

"B. sb. 1. pL Catoptrics (formerly in sing.')x 
That part of Optics which treats of reflexion. 

1570 Dee Math. Prsef 20 That part hereof, which dealeth 
with Glasses, .is called Catoptrike. 1587 Golding DeAftJrzzay 
XXV. 447 He must gather together the Beames of the Skie 
in a mirrour, which they call Alchemusie, according to the 
rules of Catoptrik. x^j Phil. Trans. II. 626 The Gatop- 
tricks, that have for their object, Rays Reflected. 1700 
Gregory in Collect. {Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 321 Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks. Where the effects of Mirrors and glasses are 
shewed. 1864 Burton II. i. 126. 

1 2 . An instrument or apparatus for producing 
effects by reflexion. Obs. 

x62x Burton XI Mel. i. Hi. iii. (ifisi'Jaii ’Tis ordmarie 
to see strange uncouth figures by Catoptricks. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 8 Nov., With Dutch patience, he shew’d us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, magnetical experiments. 

Catoptrical (k^t^’ptrikal), a. [f, as pxec. + 
*AL.] Relating to a mirror or to reflexion ; •* 
prec. Hence Catoptrically £zZz/. 

1696 Phil, Trans. XIX. 215 The Power of Catoptrical or 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 1754 XLVllI. 
622 Philosophers began to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments. 1819 H. Busk Tea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars, 1870 Eng, 501/3 It may be used catoptrically. 

Catoptromancy (k^tgptr Jm^nsi). [f. Gr. 

KdrovTpov mirror + /zavTcfa divination; see -mancy.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pil^r. I. iv. V. 310 Catoptromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses. « i693_ UrqU- 
HART Rabelais in. xxv. 207 Catoptromancy . . held in such 
account by the Emperor Didius Julianus. 1758 Reg., 
Charac. 275/2 He. .understands all the mysteries of. .catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occasions. 185^ Smedley Occult. Sci, 
321 Catoptromancy a of divination by the mirror, 

Hence Catoptromamtio 


OAT’S-CBADLE. 
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CATTLE. 


f Oator(e, -tour, var. of Cater, Oh. 
CaVs-cradle« Also cat-cradle. [Origin 
probably fanciful : the guess that it ^may have 
been ’ cratch-cradle is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each other’s fingers an intertwined 
cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

1768 Tucker Lt. (1852) I. 388 An ingenious play 

they call cat’s cradle ; one ties the two ends of a packthread 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a gridiron, 
the first takes it from him again in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names I forget, it being so many years since 
I played at it myself. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Christ's Hosp.^i^ 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles. 
1867 Trollope Chrofu Barset II. Ixvii. 246 Old Mr. Hard- 
ing. .was in bed playing cat's-cradle with Posy. 

aitTih. 1824. Eciitt, JRev, X.L. 84 One of thbse^ cats- 
cradle reasoners who never see a decided advantage in any 
thing but indecision. 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The 
senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance. 
Ca*t’s-eye- sense 2, prob. a translation : 
cf. F. mil de chat. It. occhi de gatti, Pg. olhos de 
gatos, Ger. katzenauge, etc.] 

1 . The eye of a cat ; a cat-like eye. 

iSSS Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 266 Stones lyke vnto 
cattes eyes. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Chat, Oeildechat..Q.c&t-€iyt, 
or sight that is as good by night as in the day. 

2 . A precious stone, a variety of chalcedonic 
quartz, veiy hard and transparent, which, when cut 
en cabochon, displays, on being held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 
pupil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come from 
Ceylon and Malabar. 

[iSS 5 Eden Decades W. Ind. fArb.) 265 They bore a fine 
hole in these [diamonds] throughe the myddest, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of a catte.] a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 
226 It [Ceylon] bringeth foorth great store of Christall Cats 
eyes, or Ochi de Gati. 1704 Collect. Voy. ^Churchill) III. 
657/1 Called Olhos de Gatos, i. e. Cats-eyes, by the Portu- 
gueses. 1798 Greville in Phil. Tracts. LXXXVIII. 414 
Reflection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varie- 
ties to the cat’s eye, star-stone, sun-stone, etc. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 70 Confined his purchases to a large cat's-e/e 
ring. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 1 . 1. i. 37 The Cat's-eye is one 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud. 

3 . A rural name of the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamscdrys ; also of the Forget-me-not, 
and various other small bright flowers. 

1817 Keats Calidore, The glow Of the wild cat’s eyes. 
1861 Miss Flower. PI. IV. 96. 

Cat’s-foot. 

1 . The foot of a cat ; fused lit. in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 
foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnuts out 
of the burning coals. 

(The story is told by some of a monkey belonging to Pope 
Julius IL, 1503-13 ; see N. ^ Q, Ser, vi. VII. 286.) 

[X623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlj. ir. 107 lo 
take the Cat by the foote, and therewith to rake the coales 
out of the Ouen.] cx66i Argyle's Last Will in Hart. 
Misc. (1746) VIXI. 30/1 Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat’s Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Fire. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brouncker, which I make use of as 
a monkey do the cat’s foot. <:x68o Humane Prudence 
(1717) 2x4 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat's Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire, 
f 2 . Hencey?^. = Cat’s-paw 2. Ohs. 

1675 Penn Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 40 It is the Interest 
of (J’overnours . . not to be the Cat’s FooU 1693 T. Pitts 
West. Mariyrol. (1705) 7. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, 
Tool, .the Creature of any Cause, .or Cat’s Foot. 

3 . A plant : a. Ground-ivy, Nepeta Glechoma. 
b. Mountain Cudweed, Antennaria dioica. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. ccc. 705 In English ground luie.. 
Tunehoofe, and Cats foote. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obsery. 
Surg. (1771) 122 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
Poppies, Cat's-foot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair* 1775 
Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1777) L 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats- Foot. 1878 in Britten & Holl. Plant-n. [Still used 
in both senses.] 

Cat’s liair, cat-liair, [f. Cat + Hair, in 

poil de chat 

f 1 . A kind of tumour or sore. Ohs. 

1552 Huloet, Cattes heere .. 1562 Turner 

Herbal n. (1568) 64b, Cresses, .driueth furth. .sores such as 
one is called Cattis hare. 1385 Lloyd Treas. Health T iv, 
The sore y*^ is called a cattes heare & brekinge out in the 
fingers. 161X Cotgr., Poll de chat, a Cats haire. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Farm 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called cat-haires or comes. 

2 . Sc. a. ‘ The down on the face of boys, before 
the beard grows’, b* ‘The thin hair that often 
grows On the bodies of persons in bad health ’ 
Qfamieson). 

Cat’s-bead. 1 . * A kind of apple’ (J.). 

16x7 Rider, A Cats head, Pomum decumanum. 
WoRLiDGE Cyder 207 The Cats head, by some called 
the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple. 1767 Abercrom- 
bie Ev. Man oxen Gard. (1803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees. 
Apples . . French rennet. Cat's head, Leather-coat russet. 

2 . An ornament in Norman architecture. 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. (ed. 5) xxiii, The doorway. . 
combines the zigzag, and cat’s-head with the tooth orna- 
ment. 1853 A. P.S. Diet, of Arch, I, Bird's Head orna- 
ment, sometimes called Bird’s beak head, and Cafs head 
molding . . decoration consisting of conventional heads of 


monsters generally terminating in a beard formed of one 
or more other heads, of foliage, or of beaks. 

3 . See Cat-head. 

■f Cat-silver. Obs. [In Ger. Katzensilber, 

Sw. kattsilfver. Mod.L, argentum felium ; perh. 
with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 
Mica with a silvery appearance. 

1383 J. Higins tr. yunius' NomenclatorOAi) Hujus species 
est et . . mica . . Cat silver. 1677 Plot Ocefordsh. 72 Whence 
I rather concluded it to be argentum felium, or Cat-silver, 
but that it would not shine in the dark. 1729 Woodward 
Fossils i J.) Catsilver. .is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silvery, and the black. 1776 Seifebth Gellert's 
Metal. Chym. 10 Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of. .silver. 

CatsHn, cat-sMn (km-tskin). 

1 . The skin of the cat (wild or tame), used for 
fur, etc. Chiefly attnb. 

1^2 Land. Gaz. No. 2805/4, 2 Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour’d Purse. ^ 1805 Scott Lei. in Lockhart 
Lifew^y^ 249 If Mrs. Ellis takes afancy for cat-skinfur, 
now is the time. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 

228 We want no more wars for cat-skins. 

2 . t a. Short for a catskin bag {pbsl). b, slang. 

An inferior kind of silk-hat. 

x6oo Heywood 2 Edw. IV, in. iii, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Heres her cat-skin till she come. 1857 Hughes Tom Brenvn 
I. V, Tom is arrayed, .in a regulation cat-skin at seven-and- 
sixpence. 

Cat’s-meat (k£e*tsmzt). The flesh of horses, 
etc., prepared and sold by street dealers as food for 
domestic cats. Also attrib., as in Cat' s-meat-mait. 

1393 Nashe Strange News Ep, Ded. Wks. 1883-4 IL 180 
We haue cattes meate and dogges meate inou^h for these 
mungrels. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. in. i, I will cry 
broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 1826 in Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 861, I saw her pass with her cats-meat barrow. 
1836 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Purveyor of cat’s-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 1836 E. Howard E. Reefer Ivi, 

A parcel of. .dogs, .following the catsmeat-rnan’s barrow. 

f Cai'tsOf slang. Obs. Also catzo. [a. It. 
cazzo, membrum virile, also word of exclamation : 
Florio says ‘ also as Cazzica, interjection, ‘ what ! 
gods me 1 god forbid ! tush ! ’] Frequent in 17th c. 
in the Italian senses; also = Rogue, scamp. Cf. 
the later Gadso. 

x6o2 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hum. n. x. Nimble-spirited 
Catso’s, that ha’ their euasions at pleasure. x6o6 Wily 
beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 285 Cunningly temporise 
with this cunning Catso. 1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. I, 99 
Catzo. X653 Urquhart Rahelaisx. 39 Catso. 1671 Hay- 
market Hectors in Roxb. Ballads (1883) IV. 521 Catzo. 
X708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. Cat-so ! let us. .drink. 

Cat’s pa-w, ca t’s-paw. 

1 . The paw of a cat ; fig. that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

182X Keats Isabel xvii, These Florentines . . In hungry 
pride and gainful cowardice . . Quick cat’s-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

2 . A person used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier Cat’s-foot. 

[x6s7 M. Hawke Killing is Murder, These he useth as 
the Monkey did the Cars paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the fire.] X78S Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Tool, cat’s paw, 
1817 in Churchyard's Ckippes 165 note, Bothwell was 
merely the cat’s-paw of Murray, Morton, and Maitland. 
1837 Richardson s.v. Cat, Cat's-paw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon 
I. 105, I am not going to be made a cat’s paw of. 1883 
A^nerican VI. 245 Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts for those publishers. 

3 . Naut. A slight and local breeze, which shows 
itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789], Cats-paw, a light air 
of wind perceived - . by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly, and then decays. 
1835 Marryat ^ac. Faitkf. xxxix, Cat's-paws of wind,^ as 
they call them, flew across the water here and there, ruffling 
its smooth surface, iSgx Longf. Gol. Leg. v. At Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat*s-paw;s. 

4 . JShaut, ‘ A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
order to hook a tackle on them both ’ (Smyth). 

1794 [implied in vb., q.v.]. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 

xxxiii. X25 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the down-haul. ^ c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 34 
Make a cat’s-paw in the fall of the luffi 

Ca t’s-paw, [f. prec. sb.] 

Nctut. a. Of the wind ; To ruffle slightly and in 
part the surface of water, b. To make a catspaw 
in the bight of a rope ; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

1794 Rigging Seamansh. I. 217 A. luff-tackle is cats- 
pawed to the other end of the sheet* 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. ix. (1856) 69 The surface of the sea at this time was 
cat Vpawed as far as could he seen. 

Cat’s tail, cai;’s-tail. Also cat-tail. 

1 . The tail of a cat ; a fur for the neck, so called. 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkes and 

sables, cat-tayls, and folyshe fathers to fil the realm full of 
such baggage. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ivi, 730^ Yellowe 
ragged things compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 
the tree, likesmal Cattes tayles. 1731-7 Miller Diet., 
Catkins, .join’d together in Form of a Rope or Cat's-tail. 

2 . A name given to several plants from the re- 
semblance of parts to the tail of a cat. 

•fa.? The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 
cxe^ Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 68 Flosmus ..tapsus bar- 
batus . . angl. feltwort uel cattestayl. *483 Catk. AngLf^ 
A Cattyle [v.r. Catalle], lanugo, herba est. 


b. The Reed-Mace, Typha latifoUa y irmx the 
long cylindrical furry spikes which form its fruit. 

1548 Turner Names <f Herbes jg It is called in englishe 
cattes tayle or reed-mace. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. liii. 512 
Typha palustris, Reede Mace, Cattes tayle, or Water torche. 
Ibid. 513 This plant yeeldeth his cattes tayles. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal (1633) 46 (L.). 1612 Drayton Poly-oib. xx, Cat- 

tails . . which from the sedge doth grow. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. xxviii. 430 The greater, or broad-leaved 
Cat’s-tail, otherwise called Reed-Mace. 1873 Miss Brough- 
ton Nancy II. 109 The tall cat’s tails, and all the flags, stand 
absolutely motionless. 

G. HhQ }loTS&-i2d\, Equisetum. 

1552 Huloet, Cattes tayle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, cauda equina, equisetum. 1649 Blithe Eng.Improv. 
Impr. {1652) 26 So bad and boggy it was that . . it bore 
nothing but Cattayles. 1880 Jefferies GA .STsteiftf 25 She 
pulled the ‘ cat’s- tails as she learned to call the horse- 
tails, to see the stem part at the joints. 

t d. Viper’s JBugloss, Echium vulgare. e. 
Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus. f. Horse-tail 
Rush, Eriopkorunt vaginatum. g. = Cat’s-tail 
grass (see 3). 

1338 Turner Lihellus, Cattes tayle, xS 5 * 

Herbal i. (1568) 29 Thys herbe is called in some places of 
Englande cattys tayles, in other places wylde buglose. 
178^ D. Davidson Poems xo (Jam.) The cat-tails whiten 
through the verdant bog: All vivifying Nature does her 
work. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. France II. 229 Slopes all 
flourishing with cat’s-tail and poppy. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville 1 1849) 329. i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PL VI. 63 
Alpine Cat’s-tail. 

3 . Cat's-tail grass : the name of the genus 
Phlmm ; esp. F. pratense, one of the earliest and 
most productive of British grasses, Timothy Grass. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. viii. ii Great Cats-taile Grasse 
hath very small roots. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xiii. 
^33 [Of] Cat’s-tail grass . . the spike . . seems rough, 1863 
Bauing-Gould Icelcatd 242 Among the marshes I found the 
alpine catstail grass, 

4 . A catkin. 

[Cf. 1578 in I.] x6ii Cotgr., Minans, Cat-tailes, or Cat- 
kins : the long aglet-like buds of nut-trees. 1636 Dugard 
Gate Lat. Uni. § 1 19 In the Hazel the Cats-tail [breaketh 
out] before the budding. 1721 Bailey, Cats-tail, a Sub- 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, Pines, etc. 1875 Parish 
Sifssex Dial., Cats Tails, the male blossom of hazel or 
willow. 

5 . Naut. The inner end of the Cat-head (sense i). 
Ca't-stick. A stick or bat used in the games 

of tip-cat and trap-ball. 

a 1626 Massinger Women beware W. i. ix. Prithee, lay up 
my cat and cat-stick safe, a 1652 Bromb New Acad. in. ii. 
Wks. 1S73 II. 61 That gall their hands with stool-balls, or 
their Cat-sticks. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Catstick, 
used by Boies at Trap-ball. 1721 Mrs. Centlivre Perpl, 
Lovers iii, E’gad my legs are fall’n away to catsticks ! 
1748 Richardson Clarissa {18x1) IV. iv. x6 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, clubs, and catsticks. 

Catsup = Catchup and Ketchup. 
f CattSmute. Sc. Law. Obs. See Capilmute. 
Catter, catterhe, obs. Sc. forms of Cataebh. 
Catterpillar, -wall, -waul, etc. : see Catee-. 
Ca*ttery (kse'tsri). Also 8 eatery, [f. Cat 
+ -ERY.] An establishment of cats. 

X791 Huddesford Salmag., Death Dick 133 Enshrin'd 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Matron. 1830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 171 All the royal Cattery of Cats’ Eden. 
x834~43 — Doctor 684 (D.) An evil fortune attended all 
our attempts at re-establishing a cattery. 

t Ca’ttiugy vbl. sb. Obs. Also 7 eating, 
catemg. [as if f. vb. cat^ Caterwauling; going 
after the opposite sex {contemptuously'), 
x68x CoLviL Whigps SuPpl. (T605) xi6 The language us'd 
by Catts, When in the Night they go a Cating. ^1684 
Elegy Lady Stair vsx Law Mem, U8i8) 228 (Jam.) A 
strange unluckie fate. .Which sent her [a cat] thusa cateing 
into hell. 1723 New Cant, Diet., Catting, Whoring. 

^ Also in other senses of Cat v., q.v. 

Cuttish. (kse'tij), < 2 . [f. Cat jAI -p-ishI.] Be- 
longing to or resembling a cat ; feline, 

1598 Florio, Gattino. of a cat kinde, cattish. <71630 
Drumm. of Hawth, Phillis m Death of Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) 50 Vengeance falling on the cattish race. x8i8 Lamb 
Prime Dorus s All her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Blackie Wise Mm 95 Flaring cattish eyes. ^ 

Cattle (kae't’l), sb. Forms: 3-5 (occas. o) 
c'atel, (4 cadel, catil, catele, cathel, Ratel, -ell, 
ketele, 4-5 (occas. 6-7) catell, catelle, 4-6 
catayl, 5 catail, catayll(e, catal, -ale, 5-8 -all) ; 
6-8 cattel, cattell, (6-7 cattal, -all, cattaile, 6 
eattayle) ; 7- cattle. See also Chattel. [ME. 
catel, a. ONF. catel (== central OF. chatel, Pr. 
captal, capdal) late L. captdle, L. capitate, neuter 
of the adj. capiidlis head-, principal. Capital, used 
subst. in mediseval times in the sense ' principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, property ’ ; cf. mod. 
Eng. Capital — stock in trade. Thus Papias has 
^capitate, caput pecunise, capitis summa’, the Ca- 
tholicon Uapitale, pecunia*. Under the feudal 
system the application was confined to movable 
property or wealth, as being the only ‘ personal ' 
property, and in English it was more and more 
identified with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock’, which was almost the only use after 1500, 
exc. in the technical phrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals) ’ which survived till the i7thc. In legal 
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Anglo-Frencli, tHe Norman €atei was sxi|jer- 
seded at an early period by tlie Parisian ckakl\ 
this contiimed to be used in the earlier arid wider 
sense (subject however to legal definition), and 
has in modern times passed into a certain current 
use as Chattel, so that the phrase just cited is 
now also since i6th c. ‘ goods and chattels 
Down to 1500 the typical spelling was catei; in 
the i6thc. this became cattd, caiteil; only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt cattle* As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, hence, 
never in the earlier sense, it would be possible to 
treat this sense as a separate word Catelf property ; 
but on the other hand the modern sense has all 
the forms catel, catteKJy cattle^ according to date, 
and the history is better elucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. Chattel, however, 
as a distinct modern form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF, (besides the cA- forms, for which see Chattel) had, 
according to dialect and date, the forms cutely Aatel, catkeh 
cat&ult Miff//. Hence the ME. variants cathel^ catait, 
The Norman word was again latinized as catelbm, 
catallum^ the latter esp. current in English law-Latiii, 
whence the forms caial{l^ cattalyl^ so frequent in i5-i6thc., 
esp. in the legal phrase ‘ goods and cattals 

♦fl. Property, article of property, chattel. Ohs, 
(Forms catel^ cattel{2.) 

f 1 , Property, substance ,* strictly personal pro- 
perty or estate, wealth, goods. Ohs. 

cxzys Lay. 30673 He nam tonnes fgode) and h^t catel 
[iao5 aihte] dude (^erj ine. a *300 Sarmun 46 in E. E. E. 
(1862} 6 Sib )?at be world nis no^t and catel nis bot vanite, 
1(^1300 Cursor M. 27934 It wastes bodi and als catel Iv.r. 
Letele]. c x$t$ Mcir. Horn, (1862) 131 An unseli knafe That 
wald gladli katei have. 1387 Trevisa Higdon, vi. ix, 
Clerkes. . spende the catayle of holy chyrche in other places 
at theyr owne wide, la 1400 Manuale Sarish..^ S^onsalia 
in Masked Mon. Rit. (1882) I. 58 With all my worldely 
cathel I theendowe. Rolig. Pieces /r. TAornion-MS. 

(1867) 6 Robes or reches or ober catell. CZ440 Promp. Parv. 
63 Catelle [ K . catal], caiatmn, census. 1495 W. be Wohde 
cd. Barth. De P. R. in. iii. 57 By ioue of worldly catall. 
f b. Money; esp. capital, as distinct from interest. 
C1330 Amis ^Amil. 3855 AI her catel than was spent 
Saue tvelf pans, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 6 He b^^ 
noght his katei til okyre. i34o/ljm3. 36 pet hi habhe huet 
cas yualle : hire catel sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/^ 
Fader I haue wonne nothyng but haue lost your catayll. 

^Q.jfig. Ohs. 

1388 WycuF Ecclus. XXX. is No catel is aboue the catel 
txsSa monee] of helthe of bodi. c 1400 Maundev. ProL 2 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter Ransoum ne myghte he 
put for us then his blessede body. 

f d. Sometimes used in conjunction with other 
terms for * property ’ : see 3. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rods) I, 229 pey >at . . gadereb 
money and com and catel of oper men. 1393 Gower Conf. 
11 . 128 Of golde, of catel, or of londe. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 
116 Ober catell ob«r dob to coveren wib our bones. 

e. fig. Rubbish, trash, (But cf. i Cor. ix. 9.) 
1643 Milton Divorce iv.(i8si) 28 Certainly not the meere 
motion of carnail lust, not the meer goad of a sensitive 
desire ; God does not principally take care for such catted. 

f 2. As an individual sing. « Chattel, with coP 
lective pi. originally in association with ‘goods’ or 
other pi. noun, Obs. 

This use was evidently derived from law-Latin, in which 
caiallum, catalla- were so used. Cf. cum suis caiallis 
omnibus mohilibus^ cited by Du Cange, from Leg. Edw. 
Coetf. p. 894, and the phrase wfe/f«J Co;‘<i//«?«thebest chattel, 
droit de meilleur cateL the heriot, Hid. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 Sapience . . can not 
be lost as other catalles and wordely goodes may. x5oa 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 245 The residew of alle my goodis, 
catelH.s, and dettis. 1641 Termes de la Ley 4^ Catals com- 
prehend in it selfe all goods mooveable & unmooveable, 
except such as are in nature of freehold. .Catals are either 
read or personaU. 1644 yV/x Fopuli 37 The^ condition of a 
slave is worse than of a beast or any inanimate Cattels. 
17*0 Stovds Surv* (ed. Strype 1754) 11 . v. xxvi. 457/x That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and C)atalls. 
t (see I c.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. in. xv, 203 They setten in ad- 
uenture so dere a catell as is. , the lyffe. 1567 Wills ^ Inv. 
N. C. (1835) I- 273 Superstitions and feyned cattells onlye 
deuised to iilud the symple and vnlerned, 

B. Often used in the phrase Goods and catiel\ 
later more frequently goods and catiels^ of which 
the extant form i% goods and chattels ', see Chattel. 

As in this sense the form cattals is .specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of a legal Anglo-Lat. bona et catalla^ 
Du Cange quotes from Leg. Edw. Conf. c. 35 Cum deci- 
mis omnium terraram, ac bonorum aliorura sive catadonim. 

c 1430 Freentasonry 468 Take here goodes and here cat- 
telle unto the kynges bond, everydelfe. 1436 Test. Ehor. 
(iSss) Ih 7^ residewe of all my godes and my catell. 
14^ in Poston Lett, 493 IL 167 The administracion of the 
goods and catell. x^iQS Act xx Ben. VII. xlv, Xondes, 
teneraentes, godes, cataii, and all other the premysses. 

3:4x8 A*. E. Wills (xBBs:} 35 The Residue of alle my Godes 
and , my Catallys mebles, ■ 1450, ln„ Paston Lets. 107 , 1 . 144 
Whiche riotous ;^ple . . bare awey alle the goodes and 
catalx. ^ '1454 In Ellis Orig. Lett. .31. ■ 3S I. i2t And toke 
godes and' catals. xgaS' in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oa-. 
ford 61 .Y«' goods or'Catella of y* said' schollers. 1S97 sst 
Ft.Retumfr.Faimass.a, i. 185 It’s all the ■ goods, and 
cattels thy father lefte thee. x66o R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 
an All. contributions, to the 'see of'Rome , , were 'forbidden 
upon pain of forfeiture of ail'the goods and cattals for ever. 


*[[ The transition to sense 4 is Seen in the following i 

1529 Frith Pisile to Chr. Reader ib Commaunded to de- 
stroye the kynge of Araelech and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kinges lifTe &y“ fayrest goodes &catelles, makinge 
sacrifice with them. 1547 Bomilies i. Falling from God 1, 
y*'he should kyl al the amalechites, and destroye them clerely 
with their goodes and cattals ; yet he. .saued. .all the chief 
of their cattail \jed. iS74 luis cattel, cattell], therwith to 
make sacrifice. 

II. Live stock. (Forms catel, cattePf, cattle.) 
4 . A collective name for live animals held as 
property, or reared to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, wool, etc. 

The application of the term has varied greatly, according 
to the circumstances of time and place, and has included 
camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, swine, etc. The tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the term to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in many combinations. 
As this sense was originally comprised under i, distinct 
instances before 1500 are scarce. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6002 Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell, Dun 
ban deid all bair catell. 1375 Barbour Bruce xviii. 274 Bot 
cattell haf tlial fundyn nane, Qutane a kow that wes haltand. 

€ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xUL 8 And tyl all catale pasture 
gwde. 1523 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 37 Shepe in myne opynyon 
is the mooste profytablest cattell that any man can haue. 
1335 Fisher Wks. 1. (1876) 391 When hee goeth to hys 
pasture.^ to see hys Cattayle. iS77 h* Googe HeresbacEs 
Husb. (1586) 125 b, The Camel is cheefly used in y east 
parts, which some suppose to be the serviceablest cattell for 
man that is. Ibid. 153 b. The Dogge (though the Lawyer 
alloweth him not in the number of cattelj and though he 
yeeldes of himselfe no profile, yet is he . . to be esteemed. 
1580 Sidney A rcadia in, 400 Blithe were the common cat- 
tell of the field. 1604 E. G[rimston] D' Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies ni. xri. 170 There are great numbers of cattell, 
especially swine. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the countrey do give thereof to their cattel. 
1650 Sxi\x.vM. Pisgahw. ii. 80 How came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jews . . to keep such a company of useless 
cattell [=:swine 3 ? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 590 Is 
Wool thy Care ? Let not thy Cattle go . . where Burs 
and Thistles grow, 1741-2 Act 15 4- 16 Geo. //, xxxiv, 
By cattle, in this act,^ is to be understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, and lamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. 
People 297 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the master's 
eye. a 1836 Longf. Psalm of Life, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle. Be a hero in the strife. 1875 Jevons >/£>«<?>' (1878) 89 
The former use of cattle as a medium of exchange. 

tb. Extended to fowls, bees, etc. Obs. or arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1 . 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascend e, Ne wicked worme this catell [bees] for to 
offende. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush, (15861 163 
I wilnot refuse to shew you somwhat also of my feathered 
cattel. 158^ R. Harvey PI. Perc. 17 Take heed, thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not, 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s 
Guzman D’Alf. 1. 139 In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, 
Hens, and Chickens, and the like. 1830 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) IL 129 Among all manner of bovine, swinish and 
featlxered cattle. 

c. Now usually confined to, or understood of, 
bovine animals. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. x. (Arb.) 104 Neat or cattail 
becoome of bygger stature. 1370 Levins Manip. 55 Cattel, 
bovesy jumeuia. 1605 Camden Rem. x Replenished with 
cattell both tame and wilde. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 57 
Their Horse and Cattel. 1736 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 7^ Fair 
for the sale of black cattle once a fortnight . . There is be- 
longing to Chiliingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind of wild cattle which are all white. xBop Penny CpcL 
VI, 378/2 In the usual acceptation of the word [cattle] it is 
confined to the ox. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 224 Such as a Carrier makes 
his Cattle wear, And hangs for Pendents in a Horse’s Ear. 
*733 Fielding Qtttx. in Eng. i. iii, Your worship’s cattle 
are saddled. 1730 Coventry Pompey Liti. 11. iv. (1785) 58/1 
He kept a phaeton chaise, and four ‘ bay cattle 1826 
Scott Woadst. xxxii. 1833 Sir G. Stephen .SViinrA of 
Horse ii. 34 All the disabled cattle of the summer stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and so forth. 1886 J. S. Winter 
In Quarters, To cast reflections unfavorable to . , the color 
of their uniform, the class of their cattle. 

e. Applied by slaveholders to their slaves. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Unde Tom’s C. xxxiii. What have any 
of you cussed cattle to do with thinking what’s right? 

&. Used also as an ordinary plural of number. 
f b. rarefy as a singular ^ beast, ox, etc. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 123 We found there in 
all one hundred twentie eight cattell. 1723 Minute Bk. 
Soc. Antiq. (Brand s.v. Funerals), A hundr^ black cattle 
are killed. 1796 W. MAStsuAhi. VorhsA. (ed. 2j I, 158 A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit , . throws the chief 
part of its weight upon its fore feet. 

6. With attributes ; Meat cattle, homed cattle i 
oxen, bovine animals. Mach cattle i ‘oxen, bulls, 
and cows ’ ( J.) ; prob. at first properly applied to 
the black breeds found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and other districts, to which it is still 
by some restricted, but as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to have a 
general application. 

*S 3 S CovERDALE I Iv. 23 Ten fat oxen, and twenty 

small catell, and an hundreth shepe. 1701 Col. Rec. Penn. 
IL 27 That there shall be no neat Cattle kill’d. xizS Mitt, 
BookSoc. Aniip 21 Jaly(Brand', After the body [of a High- 
land chief] i.<> interred, a hundred black cattle and two or 
three hundred sheep are killed for the entertainment of the 
company. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s..'v. Cattle, Black 
Cattle more particularly denotes the cow kind. These are 
also denominated neat cattle. X78X Gibbon Decl. 4- A. II. 


xlii. 555 Their sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerous. 1803 J. Bristed Pedest. Tour 11 . 450 We now 
turned due west over the mountains, and. .met some black- 
cattle drovers. 1813 .Scott 6'?<rjv -(If • iv, Green pastures, ten- 
anted chiefly by herd.s of black cattle, then the staple com- 
modity of the country. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 378/2 [Cattle] 
In the usual acceptation . . is confined to the ox, or what 
is called black cattle or horned cattle. But as many varie- 
ties are not^ black, and several have no horns, the name 
neat cattle is more appropriate. 1864 D. Mitchell Wet 
Days at Ed^ew. 257 Known for his stock of neat cattle. 
1868 G. Duff jP< 34 Ywm Z09 The horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. 

7. In various extended uses ; mostly contemp- 
tuous : a. of vermin, insects, and the like. ? Obs. 

16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Fartn 170 In the holes 
of this wicked cattell [Rats]. Ibid. 318 Lkards and ser- 
pents, and other noysome cattell. a 1636 Bp. Hall Imns. 
World III. iii, Doth he fetch frogs out of Nilus?. . they can 
store Egypt with loathsome cattle as well as he. 1639 T. 
De Gray Compl. Horsem. 100 It hath caused the Horse to 
voyd many of these bad Cattle [worms]. 1673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. II. vii. 169 Flie.s, Wasps, and .such little Cattel. 1685 
R. Burton Eng. Emp, Amer. iv. 86 Tame Cattel they 
have none except lice. 

b. of men and women, with reference to various 
preceding senses, arch. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 We haue infinite Poets, 
and Piper-s, and suche peeuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
landp, that Hue by merne begging. 1600 Shaks. A. V. Z. 
III. ii. 435 Boyes and women are, . cattle of this colour. 1682 
Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., The Dutchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, 

. .concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid as Jewells 
. . could make them. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Sad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. 
Doubts II To have con.sulted astrologers and such like 
cattle. 1823 Scott Peveril xx, To sweep this north country 
of such like cattle [priests]. 

III. Attrib. and Comb, (all belonging to branch 
II, and referring mainly to bovine animals). 

8 . General relations : a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal sb. or agent noun, as cattle-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -farming, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

1827 Whately Logic in Encyd. Metrop. (18451 234/'x Bake- 
well, the celebrated ^cattle-breeder. 1877 tr. Tiele’s Hist. 
Relig. 17 Without neglecting ‘‘•'cattle-breeding and agri- 
culture. 1824 Miss Mitford_ Ser. 1.11863) 103 A 

nch and liberal “cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood. 1878 
Simpson ScA. Shaks. I. 60 If “cattle-driving was to be in- 
terpreted as levying war. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
Iv. 260 The object of “cattle-farming is chiefly breeding. 
1886 Fall Mall G. 8 May i/i Executing the just judg- 
ment of offended Heaven upon '“cattle-houghers, traitors, 
and a.ssas.rin.s. 1831 Southey (1856) IV. 217 B — ..is 
literally a “cattle jobber. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 
37 '“Cattle-rearing formed an important branch of E^ptian 
agriculture. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 404 The renown of “cattle- 
stealers. 

b. attrib., as cattle-cabbage, -close, -culture, 
-dropping, farm, -feed, -food, -herd, -market, -park, 
-pen, -show, -trade, -trough, etc. ; (connected with 
the transport of cattle), as cattle siding, -steamer, 
-train, -truck, -wagon, etc. ; e. instmmental and 
parasynthetic, as cattle- specked, -sprent, etc. ; d. 
cattle-farm vb. {rare). 

1863 Miss Cary Ball. ^ Lyrics 5 She . . found him In the 
dusty “cattle-clo.se. 1886 Bazaar 18 Oct. 415 We devote 
the greate.st attention to oyster-culture, bee-cxilture, “cattle- 
culture. 1810 F. Clater Ctitle), Every Man his own ‘‘Cattle 
Doctor. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxiv. (1884) 
267 In a place where “cattle-droppings were abundant. i88z 
Mrs. Praed Policy 4* A. I. 51 He “cattle-farms a few 
thousand acres. 1832 Hx. Martineau D enter ara iii. 34 We 
have the “cattle- feed to gather. 1821 in Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1885) I. 29 My . . system of “cattle-food husbandry. 
1844 Marg. Fuller Woman xgik C. (1862) 45 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or a weaver solely than Ulysses 
for a “cattle-herd. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xvi, Pens for 
beasts : and other indications of a “cattle-market. 18x3 
Wellington Let. in Gurw. X. 428 If., our “Cattle 
parks are to be plundered with impunity. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. in. i. ii, Hurled in thither as into “cattle-pens, 
1870 Daily News 23 Apr,, The “cattle sidings have been 
lately set apart for goods waggons. 1876 Geo. Ei-iot Dan. 
Der. vni. Ixiv. 574 She saw the “cat tie- specked fields. 1800 
Hurdis Favourite Vill. 195 Its “cattle-sprent enclosures. 
xdS^Fortn.Rezj. i Aug. 188 If the “cattle-truck and “cattle- 
steamer had not brought some inveterate plague. 1887 
Whitaker’s Almanack 98 On ist June 1886 there were in 
London 633 “cattle-troughs and 394 drinking - fotintaiiLS. 
x86oW. G. Clark in Vacat. 62, I found a train of 

empty trucks and “cattle waggons just starting. 

9 . Special combs. : eattle-bell, a bell borne by 
the leader of a herd of cattle ; cattle-feeder, a me- 
chanical arrangement for regulating the supply of 
food to cattle ; cattle^gate, a ‘ walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, beast-gate ; cattle-leader, a nose-ring 
to lead dangerous cattle ; cattle-lifter, a marauder 
or robber who practises the stealing of cattle ; so 
cattle-lifting ', cattle-piece, a painting represent- 
ing cattle ; cattle-post, -ranche, -range, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, etc., occupied 
for the pasturing of cattle; cattle-pump, a con- 
trivance by which cattle coming to drink, are 
made to raise the water out of the well; cattle- 
raik (-&.), ‘ a common, or extensive pasture, where 
cattle feed at large’ (Jam.) ; cattle-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also CATTLE-auABij- 
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.1872 ElIacombe Bells of Ch. vii. 154 Judging from . . its 
size, may it not be considered to have been a *cattle bell? 

1817 W. Selvvyn Law Nisi Pr ms II. 663 Ejectment for 10 
acres of pasture and *cattlegates, with their appurtenances, 
in a close, called, etc. in Yorkshire. 1880 J. Williams 
Rights CotmnoJi ^3 The phrase cattle gate^ or beast gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the soil . . by putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owners. ^ 18^ Froude 
Hist. Eng. V. 195 The services of the mountain *cattle-Iifter 
yrere made valuable to Exeter. ^ s86o G. H. K. in Vacai. 
Toitr. 158 His every tradition pointed to *cattle-lifting as an 
honourable pursuit, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. vi. 

264 From that time *cattle-pieces become frequent. .Cuyp's 
are the best. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xi. 223 Mosele- 
katse’s principal *cattle-posts. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb. 

11/2 The “cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed. 
1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold ^cattle- 
runk 1857 Livingstone Trav. xii. 220 N umbers of ^cattle- 
stations, .are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Black Green 
Past. xiii. 100 Riding along a *cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and golden-yellow plains: of Colorado. 

Ciittle-gnard; A wide and deep trench cut 
across a railway (under the rails), on each side of 
a level crossing, to prevent cattle from straying 
along the line ; a ‘ cow-pit (In U. 

1843 in Edwards’ Chancery Cases III. 489 The first cattle 
guards he saw were in one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
six. 1881 Chicago Tmtes 14 May, The night was . . dark, and 
in groping along the track the negro fell into a cattle-guard. 
Ca*ttleist. A cattle-painter. 

1834 J. Wilson in Blacbiu. Mag. XXXVI. 11 In company 
with Hills the celebrated cattleist. 

Ca*ttleless, Devoid of cattle. Cf.CATErxES. 
1851 Mechi ‘ziid Paper on Brit. Agric, 40 Poverty-stricken 
and cattleless districts. 

Ga’ttieman. A man who attends to cattle ; 
a rearer of cattle on a ranche or run. 

1878 E. C- G. Murray Round about France 298 You 
promised me one, answered the cattleman, Boston 

(Mas.s,) Jrnl. 26 July 2/3 His proclamation ordering the 
removal of the cattlemen. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 leb. 
xt}z The cattle men cannot legally keep the sheep men 
off their ranges. Under these circumstances, the cattle 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in many parts 
of the United States. 

Ca*ttle-pia:gTXe. A highly contagious disease 
affecting cattle, characterized by running from the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrhea, and emphysema 
before death ; rinderpest. 

s866 Titnes i Jan. Summary 1865 The appearance of the 
cattle plague in Great Britain . . Down to the middle of 
December 50,000 reported cases of cattle disease had in the 
great majority of cases ended fatally. 1866 Bright Sp. 
Reform 13 March, [He] said that I, even in the matter of 
the cattle plague, set class against class. 

Ca'ttlish, a. Pertaining to cattle. 

1877 Tinsley's Mag. XXL 503 Fresh hay, clover, or some 
other cattlish delicacy. 

Cattologue, obs. var. of Catalogue. 

Catty (k<e*ti). Also 7 catte, cate, 8 katty, 
[Malay- Javanese Mtlf katt : see Caddy.] A weight 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago, equal 
to 16 taels, i.e. lb. avoird., or 625 grammes. 

[153s Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 259 They receaued in 
Gamble . . For xvii. Cathyls of quicke syluer, one Eahar.] 
155^ W. Phillips tr. Linschoten's Prav. Ind. 34 iY.> Everie 
Catte is as much as 20 Portlngall ounces. 1604 Capt. J. 
Davis in Purchas L 123 (Y.) Their pound they call a Ca^. 
1609 Keeling ibid. 1 . 199 ( Y.’) One cattie of spice. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. viii § i He gave me two Cates of 
Gold. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. yii. 132, 100 Catty make a 
Pecul, which is 132 1 . English weight. 1771 J. R. Forster 
P. Osbeck's Voy. 1 . 262 A Katty or Chinese Kann is i lb. 
of half ounce. 1813 W. Milburn Orient. Comm. 11 . 496 
Bringals 3 eandareen per catty, 1857 R. Tqu'e.s Anier. in 
Japan 399 Water at the rate of six-hundred copper cash. . 
for 1000 Catties. 

ilCatur. Obs. [Original language unknown: 
Portuguese writers call them catures : Capt. Bur- 
ton has suggested identity with Arab. kaiJreli, a 
small craft,’ but this seems phonetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifies the catur of Calicut with 
the Arab. Almadia. Some would see in catur 
the source of Cuttee.] 

‘Alight rowing vessel used on the coast ofMala- 
bar in the early days of the Portuguese’ (Yule) ; 
according to Jal, a vessel 60 to 65 feet long, 
sharp at both ends and curving back, having both 
sails and oars. 

i6S3 H. CoGAN tx. Pintds Trav.^v\. Meanwhile a 
Catur arrived from the Town of Din with a Letter. 1680 
Dryden A'iiiwr IV. {18211 200 They found a good 

bark of those they call catur, besides seven old foysts. 

Cature, var. of Cater. 

: CatTall, var. Cotwal, police officer (in India). 
Ca't-witted, O'* Small-minded, obstinate, and 
spiteful. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. 76 Catwitted, dissolute, foolish. 
:j8o4 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 84 A silly proud cat- 
witted full. 1862 Leis. Hours in Tenon 18 Multitudes of 
men are what in Scotland is called catwitted. .It implies a 
combination of littleness of nature, small self-conceit, readi- 
ness to take offence, determination^ in Uttle things to have 
one’s own way, and general impracticability. 1864 Carly’LE 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 260 Very cat-witted woman. 

t Catzerie. Ohs. rare. [V f. Catso + -bey.] 

1592 Marlowe Jew Malta iv. v, Who . . looks Like one 
that is imploy’d in Catzerie and crosbiting. 


I! CsbUllC©’!!.. [Iy. caipin dim. of cap ; or ? dim. 
of Ir. cdba cap, head-covering.] An Irish hat. 

1831-4 Lover Leg ^ Stories 306 Pull off your caubeen and 
sit down. 1859 F.Mahoney BeL Father Prout 73 A huge 
black crape round his ‘caubeen*. 1877 A. M. Sullivan 
New Irel. xi. 128 English men and women who think all 
Irishmen wear ‘ Caubeens ’ with pipes stuck in the rim. 

CaUGasiaUi (kpk^i 'J^an), a. and sb. [f. Caucas- 
us name of a mountain range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian -i- - ian.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caucasus; a name given by 
Blumenbach {a i8oo) to the ‘white’ race of man- 
kind, which he derived from the region of the 
Caucasus. Hence sb. A member of this family, 
an Indo-European. (Now practically discarded.) 

1807 W, Lawrence Short Syst. Compar. Anat. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. | 141 Those nations tcommonly termed 
Caucasian) which in the form of their skulls and other 
physical characters resemble Europeans. 1861 Hulme 
Moquin-Tandon i. vi. 36 Three varieties or principal races 
— Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Caueht, obs. Sc. f. Catch, Caught. 

Caucion, -cioun, -eyon, obs. ff. Cautiok. 
Caucus (kp-kss). [Arose in New England: 
origin obscure. 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U. S. before 1724 » 
quotations go back to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon {H ist. 
Amer, Rev.)covld obtain no ‘.satisfactory account of the 
origin of the name ’. Mr. Pickering, in 1816, as a mere guess, 
thought it ‘ not improbable that caucus might be a corruption 
of caulkers’ y the word “ meetings ” being understood For 

this, and the more detailed statement quoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
sound; and the word was actually in use before the date 
(1770) of the event mentioned in Webster. Dr. J. H. Trum- 
bull .Proc. Amer. Pkilol. Assoc. 1872) has suggested pos- 
sible derivation from an Algonkin word caiP -cau-as' u, which 
occurs in Capt. Smith's Virginia 23, as Caw-cawaassongh 
‘ one who advises, urges, encourages from a vb. meaning 
primarily ‘to talk to , hence ‘to give counsel, advise, en- 
courage’, and ‘to urge, promote, incite to action’. ^ For 
such a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and sense, and it is stated that Indian names 
were commonly taken by clubs and secret associations in 
New England ; but there appears to be no direct evidence.] 
1 . In U. S. A private meeting of the leaders or 
representatives of a political party, previous to an 
election or to a general meeting of the party, to 
select candidates for office, or to concmt other 
measures for the furthering of party interests ; 
opprobriously, a meeting of ‘ wire-pullers ’. 

1763 J. Adams Diary Feb. Wk.s. 11 . 144 iBartlett) This 
day learned that the caucus club meets, at certain times, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 17^ Gordon Hist. A mer. 
Rev. 1 . 240 (Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel 
Adams's father, and twenty others . . used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power. 1800 Kendall Trav. I. 
XV. 174 A caucus is a political, and what is in practice the 
same thing, a party meeting; but it is not a popular 
meeting . . It is in caucuses ttiat it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be instructed to vote, and by what course 
of politics the party may be secured. 1818 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1869) 271 Caucus, the cant word of the Americans. 
1847 in Craig, a 1850 Calhoun Wks. I. 41 Party organ- 
ization, and party caucuses. 1853 Lytton My Novel xn. 
xii. (D.), I think of taking a hint from. .America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses: nothing like 'em, 1833 Motley 
Dutch Rep. I. 360 The meeting was, in fact, what we should 
call a caucus, rather than a general gathering. 1870 Lowell 
one my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 98 In the Greek epic, the gods 


A mong my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 98 

are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates. 

U. in reference to other countries. 

1886 New Zealand Her. i June 4/5 The Auckland members 
are to have a caucus this morning, to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the appropriation. 

2 . In English newspapers since 1878, generally 
misused, and applied opprobriously to a committee 
or organization charged with seeking to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, but 
which is, in fact, usually a representative committee 
popularly elected for the purpose of securing con- 
certed political action in a constituency. 

It was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Birmingham 
Liberal ‘ Six Hundred and thence to those which were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere ; the^ implication 
beingthat tliis was an introduction of ‘ the American .system ’ 
into English politics, which deserved to be branded with an 
American name. But the name was grote,squely misapplied : 
in American use, a caucus is a meeting ; English newspapers 
apply the caucus to an organization or system. Such or- 

f anizations have since been, in one form or another, adopted 
y all parties; scad caucus is now a term, which partlzans 
fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 
for their own. . , , ,. . . , 

1878 Times 31 July 10/4 The policy of the politicians of 
the Midland capital will bring upon us the ‘ caucus’ with 
all its evils, .llie introduction and progress of the caucus 
system among us. J. Chamberlain Lei. ibid, i Aug. 8/1 
The ‘ Birmingham system’. .1 observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister [Ld, Beaconsfield] have adopted 
the word ‘caucus' to derignate our organization. Cor- 
respondent J ibid,., To secure their election as members of a 
* caucus 1879 Times 30 Jan. 9/2 The Southwark Caucu.s. 
1882 Sat. Rev. 29 Apr., When he Im made it impossible 
for any man to obtain a seat in Parliament except by dmt 
of the Caucus. Jbid. 27 May, ‘ Government by Caucus. 1 he 
English Liberal Associations with their ruling committees. . 
Ibid. 21 Oct., Mr. Davkt represents Communism and the 
Caucus. 1883 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Apr. 4/7 A ms- 


tory of the Tory Caucus . .would go a long way back, 

Fortn. Rev. June 831 The Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that . . employed by the Liberals. 

3. attrib. and comb. 

1763 [see i]. 1879 ChuewsuL White Bl in U. S. 63 'The 
caucus system which prevails in America in regard to elec- 
tions. 1878 Black Green Past. xvi. 128 He was accustomed 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meetings, private in- 
fluence. x88z Q. Rev. Oct. 56 The Caucus-mongers have 
not given any reflection to this point. 1884 S at. hev.s July 
9/1 Whatever the real feeling . . it is . . obvious thaL the 
Caucus-mongers are going the preci.se way to ^scure it. 

CaU'CUS, 'V. [£ the sb.] a. intr. 1 o hold a 

caucus ; b. trans. To control or ‘ work’ by caucuses. 

1830 Carlyle Laiter-d. Pamph. i. 24 Men tl^t sit idly 
caucusing and ballotboxing on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2894. 2 They, too, had 
conferred or caucused. 1885 Si. James's Gaz.jzrJSoy. 3 
They were to be caucussed, gerrymandered and bullied into 
silence by a pack of provincial wirepullers. 

Hence Caucusing, vbl. sb. 

1788 W. Hist. Amer. Rev, 216 note, Caucusing 

; means electioneering. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
Instead of caucusing, paragraphing . .promising, and lying» 
as with us. 1868 Daily Neivs 2 Dec., They [Conservatives] 
have recently been wheedled by caucusing into household 
suffrage. 1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 410/2 To take to class- 
baiting and to Caucussing. !• T. T 

Also (in the abusive vocabulary of English party 
politics), Can-cusable tr., Caifctisdom, ^ Cau- 
cusee r, Can'cuser, Caucn sian, CaiicusifiecL- 
1883 Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 329/1 Counties, now hardly by 
any means caucusable, are to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Caucus. Ibid. 24 Jan. 301/2 Gnashing of teeth 
in Caucusdom. 1884 Ibid. No. 1476- i§o/i Their own place- 
men and Caucuseers. 1888 Ibid. xZ Feb. 203 A thorough- 
going Caucuser, a machine politician. 1886 Ibtd.. No. 1597* 
773/2 Peace and good-will even among Caucussians. 1888 
Ibid. 21 Mar. 375/2 Nothing Caucusian is alien from Air. 
Chamberlain. 1883 Earl Wemyss Sp. Ho. Lords 18 May, 
They [the Peers] did not inhale the mephitic and caucmsi- 
fied atmosphere which elsewhere numbed the senses and 
paralyzed independent action. 

Caudal tkp'dal), a. Zool. [ad. mod. L, cau- 
dal-is, f. catida tail.] Of or belonging to the tail ; 
situated in or near the tail ; of the nature of a tail. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 30 Three drops of the 
bloud out of the caudale veine of a boor Cat. 1769 Pen- 
nant Zool. HI. 126 It wanted the pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 445 Its body 
is round, having as yet no appearance of caudal appendage.s. 
1849 Murchison Siluria xii. 303 The superior and inferior 
spines of the caudal vertebrae. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man L 
viii. 269 The male, .bird, remarkable for his caudal plumes. 
1872 Nicholson Palseont. 3x2 The caudal fin or tail, 
b. quasi-ri^. caudal fin, vertebra, etc.) 

1834 M^ Murtrie Cuvier's A nim. Kingd. 202 The ventrals 
and caudal are wanting. 1834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) 11 . 
63/1 It continues marking off' the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other caudals. 

Caudally (kp-dali), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
caudal Ihshion ; in the manner of a tail. 

1881 Athenaeum 10 Dec. 782/3 Ehe centres whence are 
derived and caudally continued the homologues of the 
vertebrate myelon. 

Caudate (kp'dfiff), a. [ad. L» cauddt-us, f. 
cazida tail ; see -ATE.] 

1. tiaving a tail, tailed. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv. 259 How comate, crinite, 
caudate starres are fram’d. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ 
Min. In trod., Birds .. black, ceruleous, caudate, cristate. 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4 ", Eriar iv. {1844J 180 A 
caudate variety of the human species. 

2. PErnished with a structure or appendage re- 
sembling a tail : a. Zool. 

1839 47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 647/2 Caudate nerve- 
vesicles. 1847-9 ibid. I'V. 120 The caudate cell is held to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wail of 
a spherical cell. 1834 Woodward Moltusca 11. 283 The 
caudate species of Trigonia. 
b. Bot. 

1830 in Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1851 T. Moore Brit, 
Ferns (1864) 66 The very much attenuated apices of the 
fronds and their pinna:, which are. .what is called caudate. 
i88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Caudate, furnished with . . a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a tail. 

Cau*dated, a. [f. as prec, + -ED.] »= prec. 

1829 E. Jesse Jrnl, Nat. 114 Its caudated seeds. 
Cauda’tion. nonce-wd. [f. L. cauda tail 4 - 
-ATION.] The furnishing of a tail ; tailed condition. 

x8s7 RijAde Never too late Ixxvi. (D.) For a single moment 
he really suspected premature caudation had been inflicted 
on him for his crimes. 

tCaude. Obs. rare’~^. [ad.'L. eauda.'] A tnil. 
1572 Bossewell a rmorie ii. 41 b, The Caude, or Taile of 
this Prelate his Lyon, is- .of a bright blewe colour. 

[Caude in Eclogue 1589 (.Narcs); Dyce 

reads laudes.'] _ 

fCaudebeck. Obs. In 7 cawdebink. [a. r. 
caudebec, a kind of woollen chapeau, so called 
from Caudebec in Normandy ( Littre).] ^See quots.) 

1680 W. Cunningham Diary 30 July (1887^ 116 For a black 
Cawdebink hat /06 o o [Scots], 1708 Kersey Caudebec (F.), 
asort of light Hat, finst made at Caudebec, a Town of 
Normandy in France B Caudeheck. 1755 

Johnson, Caiedebeck f cites Phillips), 1847-78 Halliwell 
Diet,, Caudebec, a French hat, worn in England about 1700. 
Cauderoun, etc. obs. ff. Cauldron. 
ilCaudex (kq-deks). Bot. PI. caudices 
(k9-disfz). [L. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 
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tree.] *The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root ’ ( Treas. Bot, 1 866) : esp. applied to the 
stem of palms, ferns, and the like. 

1830 Lindley Nat. S:yst. Bot, 280 Some [Palms] have a 
low caudex. .others exhibit a towering stem. 1831 T. Moore 
Brit. Ferns (1864) 7 The stem of a Fern forms either an 
upright stock, called a caudex, . .or it extends horizontally 
, . and forms what is called a rhizome. 

Caudicle (kp-dikT). Bot. [ad. L. *caudiculus^ 
dim. of caudex ; see prec. Also in the erroneous 
L. form.] The small stalk-like appendage to the 
polUnia or pollen -masses o f orchids. 

1830 Lindley Nai. Sysi. Bot, 265 Pollen masses with a 
caudicula. tB^z Gray Struct. Bot. vi. iv. ( i88o> 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 2839 Darwin Orig. Sjtec. vii. {1878) 195 A mass of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 
t OaU'die. Obs. rare-^K 

1596 Shaks. I Nen. IVy i , iu. 251 Why what a caudie 
deafe of curtesie, This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me [Mod. edd. read candy], 

Caudie, variant of Caddie. 

CaudiforiU (kg*difpj:m\ a. Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
caudiformisy i. cauda tail; see -pobm.] Tail- 
shaped, resembling a tail. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anai. HI. 699/1 A caudiform pro- 
longation of the upper portion. 1856-8 W. Clarke Van 
der Hoemn*s Zool. I. 642 Branckipus^ abdomen caudiform. 

Caudl© (k^’d’l), sb. Forms : 3-6 caudel, 
4~7 ea'Wdel(l, 5 cawdelle, cawdille, 5-6 cau- 
delle, 5-7 caudell, (6 oadle, cawdale), 7“^ 
oawdle, (8 Sc, caddel), 6- candle, [a. ONF. 
caudel ( — central OF. chaudel, mod.F. chaudeauy.^ 
med.L. caldellum, dXm. of caldum^ calidum (neut. 
of calduSy calidus warm) hot drink’.] 

1 . A warm drink consisting of thin gmel, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in childbed ; 
also to their visitors. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1824) 561 As me seib, wan ich am ded, 
make me a caudel. 136a Langl, P. PI, A. v. 205 Glotoun 
was a gret cheri . . and cowhede vp a cawdel in clementes 
lappe. € 1400 Beryn 431 Sit and ete b® cawdell . . bat was 
made With sugir and with swete wyne. ? 1483 Caxton Bk. 
for Trav.y Potages, caudell for the seke, ckaudel, 1540 
Raynald Man n. x. (1634) 152 It is a common vsage 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Ote- 
meale. xsjo Levihs Manijfi. g A csidls, ^otwncula ouacea. 
x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and the yolk 
of an egge, 1642 Fuller Jdoly ^ Prof. St. n. xxi. 137 They 
cast out of their ship . . much suger, and packs of spices, 
making a caudle of the sea round about. 1639-60 Pepvs 
Diary (18791 1 , 8$ Went to bed and got a caudle made me, 
and sleep upon it very well. 1763 London Chron. 29 Aug. 
202 The resort of different ranks of people at St. James’s to 
receive the Queen's Caudle is now very great. 1853 
Thackeray Newcomes I. go She went to see the grocer’s 
wife on an interestin|; occa.sion, and won the heart of the 
family by tasting their caudle. 

t b. Caudle of hemp-seedy hempen caudle (ironic- 
ally) ; =* hanging. Obs. 

1^8 Marprel. Epist. (1843) 22 He hath prooued you to 
haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of 
neckweed, 1593 Shaks, z Hen. Vf iv, vii. 95 Ye shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet. 

2 . Comb, caudle-cup. 

x6S7 Yiotoxi Lpool Munic. Rec, (1883) I, ^53 One 
Cawdell Cupp with a top. 1672 Davenant News Jr. Ply- 
mouth vje^^Ymi.m^o Jon. WHld vii, A pint 

silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. xSzo D. 
Turner Tour Normandy II. 150 The odd mixture of caudle- 
cup, compliment and courtly flattery. 

Candle (k^-dl), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To administer a candle to. 

1607 Timou iv. iiL 226 Will the cold brooke Can- 

died with Ice, cawdie thy Mornm|f taste. 1672 Davenant 
Love 4r Mon. (1673) 256 Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 
That lies in of her first Child. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI I. 
438 [They] have caudled and beflannelled themselves, 

2 . To mix, as in a candle. 

1790 H, Boyd in Poet. Register{iBc&) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate and pure ; Not caudled for our taste with dregs 
terrene. X843 Carlyle (1871) V. 44 His High- 

ness has inextricably caudled the two together. 

S, To talk over, lecture (a busband). [A nonce- 
nse from * Mrs. Caudle s Curtain Lectures ’.] 

1843 Taifs Mag. X II. 482 The mother is easily convinced 
, .she must CaucTle her husband, into the same conviction. 

Cando- (kp’dt?'), combining form from L. cauda 
tail, as in Cando-fe*moral a. pertaining to the tail 
and the thigh (of a bat; see qnot.). 

1834 Owen in C ire. Sc. (1865) 11 . 86/1 An., appendage., 
which helps to sustain the caudo-femoral membrane. 

Caiidren, -dron, etc., obs. ff. Caoldeon. 
Cauel(l)acioii, -tion : obs. ff. Cayillation'. 
f Catif. Obs. [Prob. illiterate form of CoRF, 
basket.] (See quot.) 

1 16621 Blount Glossogr. CauJ, a little trunk or chest 
with holes in it, wherein ITshermen keep Fish alive in the 
water, ready for use. (Hence in Coles, Phillips, Kersey, 
Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.) 

Oaitf, Sc. f. Caef^, Chaff; dial. f. Corf. 

1862 in Hislop Prov, Scot. 28 A wamefu 's a wamefu' wer't 
but o’ bare cauf. 

Oaufee, obs. form of Coffee. 

Caude, variant' of CoFFLE.' 

Catiffce, cau^t, oaubt^ obs. ff. Caught, 


(l^pt), pa. t. and pa. pple. of Catch v. 
Gaxiilero ; see Cavalier. 

Cauk (kpk), sb. Obs, and dial. Also 5-6 oalls:(e, 
7-8 cauke, (8 ealk, 9 caulk, cawk). [Cf, Du. 
kalkj MDu. calc ; OHG. chalch, MHG. calchy calc, 
mod.G. kalk\ also OE, cealc {\—*cselCf *calc)\ 
see Chalk. It is not clear whether calk, cauk is 
simply the northern form of Chalk, or adopted 
independently from Du. or l.ow German.] 

1 , «= Chalk {dial.). F 2 . Lime. Obs. 3 . ? Calc 
spar. 4 . Barytes, or heavy spar : see Cawk. 

(The quotations cannot easily be separated, but 1653-1729 
are app, in sense 4.) 

c X440 Promj>, Pant. 58 Calke or chalke, erye, calx, creta. 
C147S Voc. in Wr-Wuleker 769 Hec cals, a calkestone. 
1483 Cath. A ngl. 51 Calke, creta, calx, 1336 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . Introd. 19 This He wes calUt Albion., 
fra the quhit montanis thairof, full of calk. X641 French 
Distill, v. (1651) 154 Take very strong lime, such as the 
dyer-s use, and call cauke. 1633 Manlove Lead-mines 265 
(E. D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Daulings 
and Pees. x684'S Boyle Min. fVaters 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Cauke, Sulphur, Orpiment, Arsenick. X690 De 
la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 212 Four-squair bitts of fock, 
slate and cauk, set in curious figueres. 1724 Ramsay Tea-i. 
Misc. (1733) I. 87 Wi’ cauk and keel I'll win your bread. 
X729 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 31 Cauk . . Dr. 
Woodward says is a coarse talky Spar. x8i6 W. Smith 
Strata Ident. 10 A singular variety . . is there called red 
caulk. xSsr Tapping Gloss. Manlove' s Chron. (E. D. S.) 
Calk, calc^ cattke, or calcareous spar, is the base mineral 
constituting with brownhen, etc. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 

t Cauk, v.^ Obs. Also 5 kauke, 6-7 cawk. 
[a ONF. caukier, cauquer (mod.Picard coker, F. 
edeher) L. calcar e to tread.] intr. To tread, to 
copulate as birds. Hence Oau'king vbl. sb. 

((Juots. 1486-1575 are difficult : cACawk v. to call as some 
birds.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xi. 350 Some bryddes at l>e bille 
}>orwgh brethynge conceyued; And some kauked. X393 
Ibid. C. XV. 162 He [kynde] tauhte \>e tortle to trede, ^e 
pokok to cauke. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans A ij a, Ha wkis. . in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1373 Turberv. Fal- 
conrie 21 When the Eagle beginneth to growe to lyking 
neare cawking or calling time. 1673 Phii. Trans. X. 466 
Her natural male dares not sit by her [the Peregrine falcon] 

. .but only in cawking time. X704 Worlidge Did. Rust, 
et Urb. Caiuking-time, by this in the Art of Faulconry is 
meant Hawk’s treading-cime. 

Cauk, cawk, vA Sc. To Chalk. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. i, I’ll cawk my face, .and 
shake my head. 1862 in Hislop^ Prov, Scot. 223 Ye’re 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

Cauk, variant of Calk vA, to rough-shoe. 
Caukin, -en, obs, forms of Calkin. 

1372 Mascal Govt. Cattle (1627) 157 Make the outside of 
the shooe alwayes with a caukin. x6i7 Markham Caval. 
VI. 61 If he be for_ the . . draught, chiefly in paued streets, 
then, instead of thick spunges, deep caukens are more com- 
modious. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 324/2 A Patten 
Shooe. .hath both Caukins to secure sore Heels. 

Cauking’, caulMng (kp*kig), vbl sb. Archil 
2xACarp. Also cocking. [Cf. Cock 27.2, Cocket.] 

i7ax-42 Bailey, Cauking, in Architecture, signifies Dove- 
tailing a Cro.ss [1782-go a-cross]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 . 506 Cauking (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which cross-timbers 
are secured together, Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon wall-plates. 1876 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss. , 
Caulking or Cocking,^ the mode of fixing the tie-beams of a 
roof or the binding joists of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, var. of Cawkt a. 

Caul (k^l), sb.^ Forms: 4-6 calle, 6 caull(e, 
6-7 call, cal, kail, cattle, cawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7- caul. See also Kell. [a. 
F. cale a kind of small cap or head-dress.] 

1 . A kind of close-fitting cap, worn by women ; 
a net for the hair ; a netted cap or head-dress, 
often richly ornamented. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

a X327 Pol Softgs (1839) 158 Heo . . scrynketh for shome, 
ant shoraeth for men, Un- comely under calle. £’1374 
Chaucer Troylus m. 725 And raakyn hym a howe [hood] 
above a calle. £ X39X ^ — Asirol. 1, § 19 A maner krokede 
strikes, .like to the werk of a womanes calle. c 1430 Foe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 607 Reticulum, a calle. 1530 Palscr. 202/2 
Call for Maydens, retz de soye. x^7 Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 
20X On her head a caule of gold she ware. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy, (1 810) III. 524 Feathers, and cals of net worke. 1^7 
De la Pryme (Surtees) 125 Having opend a coffin 

they found a skelHton, and, about the skull, an antient caul, 
which was a sort of cap or comet that women wore formerly 
on their heads. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. etc. 92 With 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Caul From Head as naked 
as the Billiard-ball. 2834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 114 The 
hair, .gathered up behind into a caul of golden network. 
f b. The netted substructure of a wig. Obs. 

xigxLond. Gaz, No. 2897/4 A. . Perriwig. .with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of X76X Sterne Tr. Shandy III. 
xxxiii, He . . in.serted his hand . . between his head and the 
cawl of his wig. 1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bozzy ^ F. 
Wks. 1812 I. 363 To the foretop of his Wig . . Down to the 
very net-work, named the Caul. 

C. The hinder portion of a woman’s cap. 

1740-6X Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. ixB&x) HI. 400 Her 
cap. .had a very good effect with a pompon ; and behind, 
where you may suppose the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1798 Jane Austen Lett. 1 . 177 , 1 took the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me its cawl. i8sx Mayhew Land. Lodi. I. 387 Net for 
making caps and ‘ cauls which are the plain portion at the 
back, to be trimmed or edged according to the purchaser's 


taste. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. Trotd. i. xii. 6f 
The peculiar net cap, with its high caul and neat little border. 

1 2 , A net for wrapping something in; any 
ornamental network. Obs. 

X4$x~go Moward Mouseh. Bks. (1841) 339 Item for nj. callis 
iiijni'. ob. XSS2 Lw. Churches of Surrey 73 A calle for the 
pyx. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ivii. 732 Agreene thicke huske 
. .under the same, .certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes. 1634 Herbert Yroiz/. 199 The women . .weare a 
large long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as a garment 
hides them wholy. x68x Grew Museum (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrought into a caul 
of pack-thread. 

1 3 . A spider’s web. Obs. 

1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 462 Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is tome. 1398 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. i. iv. (1641) 104/1 The low-rooft broken wals 
(Instead of Arras) hung with Spiders cauls. X631 Brath- 
WAiT Whimzies, A Imanack-maker, His shelves . . are subtilly 
inter-woven with spiders caules. 

Jg. 1394 W. Percy Ccelza iv. in Arb. Garner VI. 141 
What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefulness? 
t 4 :. Anat. Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membranes of the brain. Caul of the heart-. 
app. the pericardium; also fig. (from Hosea xiii. 8; 
ci. Joelii. if). in general sense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. iii. (1495 * 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 12 Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the fleshe. 1610 Barrough 
Meih. Physick iv. i. (1639) 216 The plure or kail that girdeth 
in the ribbes. x6ii Bible Hosea xiii. 8, I ..will rent the 
kail of their heart. 1684 tr. Bone f s Merc. Compit. ni. H2 
Worms are bred in the heart and in its CauL 
fig> X579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 63 Who so is blinded with 
the caule of beautie. 1636 Featly Clatds Mysi, ii. 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kail over my conscience. 1643 
S. Marshall Let. 15 Their long conversing with God-dam- 
mee's hath . . drawn such a kawl over their hearts, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. 

5 . spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the epiploon or omentum. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, and the 
two kydneers. c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. {1790) 
442 Wynde horn in the calle of the swyne. 1611 Cotgr., 
A Izatin, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels are lapt. 
1713 Chesrlden Anat. in. iv. (i726) 159 Omentum, or Cawl, 
is a fine membrane larded with fat, somewhat like net- 
work. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xi. The omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, is an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. 

b. The amnion or inner membrane inclosing 
the foetus before birth ; esp. this or a portion of it 
sometimes enveloping the head of the child at birth, 
superstitiously regarded as of good omen, and 
supposed to be a preservative against drowning. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health cccxix. 103 b, A skyn or a call 
in the whiche a chylde doth lye in the mothers bely. r6io 
B. JovisonAlch. i. ii. (i6i6' 613 Yo’ were borne with a caule 
o” your head. 1798 Morton Seer, worth know. i. 9 (L.) 
W"she not born with a cawl? 2826 Sea-Spell, In 
his p juch confidingly He wore a baby’s caul. 2849 Dickens 
Dav. Copf. i, I was born with a caul, which was advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen 
guineas. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as (senses i and 2) caul 
fringe, silk, work; ^caul-visarded adj. ; (sense 
5 a) caul fat. 

1882 Daily Tel. 29 Aug. 5/1 When oleomargarine is made 
from *caul fat. 1653 H. Cogan Pinto's Trav, xxxii. (1663) 
129 A cloth of state of white damask . . with a deep *cawi 
frenge of green silk and gold. 2483 Ad x Rich. Ill, x. § i 
Laces, *calle sylk or coleyn silk throwen or wrought. 2393 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 146 Masker-like *cawle-visarded. 
2577 Harrison England ii. xv. (1877) i. 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers . . in *caulworke. 1830 J ames Damley 
XXV. 114/1 Here stood a frame for caul work. 

f Caul, Obs. [ad. L. caulis, in Or. mvX 6 ^ 
stem, stalk, esp. cabbage-stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OE. in sense i, in forms caul, cawl, caw el: see 
also Cawel, Cole, Kale.] 

1 . A cabbage. Also in comb, caul-stock, a cab- 
bage-stalk, Castock. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd.l. 240 Genim l>ysse wyrte croppas |>b 
man bras.sicam siluaticam, & o^rum naman caul nemnej?. 
a xxoo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 323 (Plant ’bizmes Caula,vel 
magudaris, caul. cxz6$ Foe. ibid. 559 Caulus, cholet, 
kaul. 2398 (see Castock]. 2390 R. Payne Descr. IreL 
(1841)9 The profite of the swine, winter milke, caules. 2727 
Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts. 

2 . Stem, stalk. 

£1420 Pallad, on Hush, xi. 381 Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of malowe agrest. 

tCaul, sb.^ Obs.—^ [ad. L. caulse opening, 
sheepfold.] A sheepfold. 

2483 Cath, A ngl. 56 A Caule, caula. 1370 Levins Manip. 

a A caule, pen, caula. 2691 RayA. c. iVds. (E. D. S,) 
wtl, chars [cohors}. 

Caul, pa. F. cale, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like, inserted under an object to level 
it or steady it : of uncertain origin ; cf. L. cdla piece 
or billet of wood, and see Littr 4 .] (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Did. Mech, 1 . 506 Caul, a heated board used 
in laying down large veneers. Its heat keeps up the fluidity 
of the glue until all that is superfluous has been pressed out 
at the edges. i88x Mechanic § 596. 277 An instrument the 
shape of the curve, .called a ‘caul '. 

Cauld (kgUll, sb. Sc. Also caiil, A weir on a 
river to divert the water into a mill-lead. 

2803 Scott Last Minstr. 11. xiii, note, He commanded 
him to build a cauld or dam-head across the Tweed at 
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Kelso. s8i8 Law-case (Jam.), Right to fish from the head 
of the Black Pool, down to the caul or dam-dyke of Milnbie. 

1830 Proc. Benv, Nat. Club I. 104 The whole of the water 
was . diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 
Cauld, V. Sc. [f. prec.] trans. To provide 

with a canid ; to dam. 

1886 J. Russei-l Remin. Yarrow ix. 294 The stones were 
handy for caulding the river. 

GaiiM, Sc. form of Cold, t?. and sb. 

Cauldrife Idrif), a. Sc. [f. cauld cold + 

-EIFJB, <1«V.] 

1 . Having a tendency to cold, chilly, a. Of 
things: Causing the sensation of cold. b. Of 
persons : Susceptible to cold. 

1768 -Koss Helenore 142 (Jam.) ’T has been a cauldriffe 
day. a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1845) 5 Auld Reekie, .bield 
for raony a cauldrife soul. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842; 108 
Through it the blast sae cauldrife does gae. 

2 . fig. Cold or chilling in feeling or manner. 

«i774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 75 Jam.) She tholes.. 

the taunt o’ cauldrife joes. 1825 Ln. Cockburn Mem. 238 
[Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

' Hence CauTdrifeaiess. 

a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) h 442 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldron, caldron (kg-ldron). Forms: 3 
caudroun, 4 cauderonn, cawdroun, caudren, 
(gandroun), 4-5 ea-wdrone, -run, 4-7 caudron, 

5 cawdren, -derowne, -durne, -tron, caudryn, 
Calderon, 5-6 caldrone, 5-7 cawdron, 6 caud-, 
cauld-, cautherne, 5- caldron, 6 cauldron. See 
also Chaldeon. [ME. caud(e)ron, ~oun, a. AF. 
and ONI. caud fjron, -oun, corresp. to central OF. 
chaud{e)ron, Sp. calderon, It. calderone, augmenta- 
tive oi^caldario, *caldeido:--I.calddrmm)iQt-hzX\i, 
of which the pi. calddria exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
caldeira, Sp. caldera, Pr. caudiera, NF. cattdiere, 

F. chaudibre kettle. The / is a later insertion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
gradually been recognised in pronunciation: Sc. 
has still caudron, catSron. The spelling cauldron 
decidedly preponderates in modern use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured caldron.l 
1 . A large kettle or boiler. 

€ 1300 St. Brandan 158 Hi . . soden hem fisch in a caudroun. 
(:i320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2460 A gret boiland cauderoun. 
1382 Wyclif EccIus. xiii. 3 What shal comune the caudron 
to the pot ? 1387 E. E. IVills 11882) 2 pe gaudroun in pe 
kechyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (149S) 
933 A caudren is a vessel of kechen. £1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 662, Hoc caldarium, caldron, c 1440 Anc. Cookery 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 433 Sethe it in a pot . . or in a cawdron. 
c Gesta Rom, 381 ( Add. MS.) A Cawderowne full of j 
wellyng piche and brymstone. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. ii. 

14 The Cauldron, or ketell, or panne, or pot. 1536 Im>. in 
French Shaks. Geneal. (1869) 471 In the kitchen , . ij. ca- 
thernes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 11852) 30 Thys yere [1521] 
was a man soddyne in a cautherne in Smythfelde. .because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. 1605 Shaks. Much. iv. 
i. II Double, double, toile and trouble, Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (.1632) 
686 Fiue hundred Cawdrons made of beasts skins. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 280 Some steep their Seed, and 
some in Cauldrons boil. 1723 Pope Odyss. xv. 151 These 
will the caldron, these the tripod give. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 289 For the poisoners of the soul there was the 
stake, for the poisoners of the body, the boiling cauldron. 
1873 B. Taylor Faust I. vi. 100 A great caldron, under 
which a fire is burning. 

jhg. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chttz. (C.D. ed.) 173 Chance con- 
tributions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2 . iransf. A natural formation suggesting a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a con- 
tained fluid. 

[1413 Lyog. Pylgr. Sowle in. x. (1483) 56 This is cleped 
the Caudron and the pytte of helle.] a 1763 Shenstone 
Wks. (1764) L 23 Vesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar. 1787 
IBurns Fall of F^ers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And still, below, the horrid caldron boils. 1^5 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii, (1852) 375 Deluges of. .lava which 
have flowed.. over the ruins of the great caldrons. 1872 
Blackie Hays Highl. 9 The cauldron of the sea. 

VdRrldxQJlf v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron, 

1791 E. T>Armm Bot. Card. 1. 129 Where. .Cauldron’d in 
rock, innocuous Lava burns. 1808 J. Barlow in. 

252 Dark fiend that , .cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 
Gaul(e, obs. forna of Call. 
t Oaiiled, 0 h$. rare-"^. [f. Gaul 
4 -ED ^.] Having or adorned with a caul. 

X393 Langl. P. pi. C. xvil 35T In riche robes rajest he 
waTketh, Y-called and ycrymyled. 

Cauler, obs. Sc. var. of Caller a. 
Caulescent {kgle'sent), a. [f. L. caulHs- stalk, 
after arborescent, etc.] Acquiring or growing to 
a stem or stalk ; spec, in Bot. having an obvious 
stem growing above the ground. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
cf the caulescent or stalky kind. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 154 Half-shrubby caulescent plants. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous and 
lobate. 1881 Baker in fml. Linn. Soc. XVIIl. 280 A 
bulbous caulescent herb. 


Caulf, -ed, obs. forms of Calp^, Calved. 
Caulgartlie, var. of Calgaeth. 

3570 Levins Manip. 34 The caulgarthe, herhariu 7 n. 
Caulicle (kp’likT). Bot. [ad. L. cauliculus, dim. 
of cautis stalk.] A little stalk or stem ; spec. a. 

‘ the initial stalk or stem in an embryo, the radicle’ 
(Gray) ; b. a small stem proceeding from a bud 
formed at the neck of a root, without the previous 
production of a leaf; C.the stipe of certain fungals, 

1637 Phys. Diet., Caulicles, little stalks, Gray 

Struct. Bot. ii. 10 Caulicle or Radicle. Ibid. iii. 40 The 
initial stem, the caulicle. 1882 Vines iVzf/w' Bot. 448 The 
foot caulicle) of the young plant [Salvinia]. 

Caulicole (kpJiktful). Arch. [a. I.cauhcole, ad. 

It. cauUcolo, ad. L. cauliculus, all in same sense ; see 
next.] pL * The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks* (Gwilt). 

i8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 179 These volutes 
spring out of small twisted husks placed between the leaves 
of the second row, called caulicoles. 1848 Rickman A rchit, 

39 The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. 

CaulicoloU3 (kpli'kJ'los), a. Bot. [f, L. caul-is 
stem + -cola inhabitant + -ous.] ‘ Applied to para- 
sitical phanerogamous plants that draw their 
nourishment by means of lateral suckers on their 
stems’, as the Dodder {Syd. Soc. Lex. i88i). 
Caulicule (kgiikizd), Bot. [a. F. cauHcule, 
ad. L. cauliculus ; see next.] (See quot.) 

1835 Introd. Bot. (184S) IL 61 The imaginaiy 

line of division between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule. 1870 Bentley Bot. 335 The point of union 
of the base oHhe plumule with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule o^tigelle. ^ 

il Cauliculus (kpli'ki^^l-ys). [L. dim. of caulis 
stem.] in = Caulicle, Caulicule ; in Archil. 

= Caulicole. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 116 Embryo very large . . 
with a long 2-edged cauliculus, having two small cotyledons 
at the top. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1 . 84 Points 
of resemblance to the Corinthian capital, as the cauliculi. 

Cauliferous (kpliTeras), a. Bot. [f. L. cauli-s 
stem + -for bearing + -ous.] Producing or having 
a stem or stalk. 

1708-21 Kersey, Cauli/erotis Plants are such as have a 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp, s. v., Perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage. 1753 
in Johnson ; and in subseq. Diets. 

CaulifLorous (kplifloaTos), a. Bot. [f. Ij. caul-is 
stem + -flor-us flowering + -ous.] Having flowers 
on the stem. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauliflower (kp-liflau®j), sb. Forms ; a. 6 
colieflorie, 6-7 cole-fLory, -florie, 7 eoly-flory, 
coley-florey, colliflory. h, 7 coleflower, colly- 
flowre, coly-, canly-, caully-, cawly-flower, 

7 8 coUyflower, colliflower, 8- cauliflower. 
[The 1 6th c. cole foorye, colie-florie, was app. cor- 
rupted from the mod.L. cauli-flora or I. chou-flori, 
cho'U-feuri, assimilated to Eng. Cole. (The L. 
and F. both mean ‘ flowered cole or cabbage’ : cf. 
Cer. blumenkohl, Du. bloemkool ‘flower-cole*. Cf. 
also It. cavolfiore, pi. cavoli {caoli) fori, Sp. 
coliflor. The later colly-flower and cauliflower 
are assimilated to flower, and to the L. cauliflora. 
So mod.F. has made chou-fleui'i into chou-fleur 
‘ cole-flower’.] 

1 . One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
{Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora), the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 

a. 1597 Gerard Herbal xxxvi. 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie. Ibid. 316 Cole-flory is called in Latin 
Cauliflora. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 , 26 There grow out of 
the same coleworte other fine colliflories (if I may so say). 
1610 W, Folkingham Art of Survey i. xi. 37 The Coley- 
florey, Rape-cole, Muske-melon. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
(1650) 186 Cole-fiorie exceedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. 1621-6 Bacon Sylva § 484 Lettuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoake. 1659 R. Lovell Herbal 104 Cole-florie. 

/B. 1623 G. Sandys Ovids Met. vin, (3626) 167 Pier 
husband gathers coleflowrs, with their leaues. 3634 Al- 
thorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
20 collyflowres 00 13 oa 3647 R. Stapylton fuve^ial 70 
What smells oth’ lampe dawhes thy pale colyflowers. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. 11729) 3^ Early Cauly-flower. Ibid. 
212 Sow . . Cawly-flowers for Winter Plants. 3688 R. Holme 
Armoury n. The Cole-flower or Colliflower. 3734 
Mrs. Pendarves va, Mrs. Delany’s Om {3861) I. 478 For 
dinner, .boiled leg of lamb and loin fried, collyflowers and 
carrots. 1W73 Smollett Hutnph. Cl. vLi ) They scarce know 
a crab from a cauliflower. 3769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. Take the closest and whitest colly- 
flowers you can get. 3832 Veg. Siibst. Food 265 The Cauli- 
flower. . brought mto England from the island of Cyprus. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., as cauliflower e:s.oTe- 
scenoeygvowth (Pathol.), terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths that are developed in the form 
of a stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to each other or crowded, e.g. acinous 
glands, villous tumours, etc.; cauliflower wig, 
a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. 

3832 Veg. Subst. Food 266 Cauliflower seed obtained froitt 
England is the most esteemed in Holland. 17S3 London 
Mag. (.Fairholt), £Names of wigs] The pigeon’s wing, the 


comet, the cauliflower, etc. 3833 A. Fonblanque Eng. 
under 7 Admm. (1837) II. 382 He [a Bishop] had cauliflower 
wig, apron, shovel hat. 3882 Daily Tel. 6 Sept. 5/4 Under 
the good Queen Anne the ‘cauliflower’ wig came into 
clerical fashion. Ibid. 10 Oct. 5/4 This gave the porter a 
fine frothy or cauliflower head. 

CanTiflower, p. rare, [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

? To powder (a wig). 

3799 Southey Nondescr. vi, Some Barber’s leathern pow- 
der-bag Wherewith he feathers, frosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctor grave. 3845 Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. In. 249 To trim the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs. 

Cailliform '(k^dif^jm), a. [f. L. caul-is stem 
+ -EORM.] Stem-shaped, Stem-like. 

3847 in Craig. 

Catllill (k§*lin). Chem. [f. L. caul-is cabbage 
+ -IN.] The colouring principle of red cabbage. 

3883 in Ztf.r. 

CauTinar, -ary, [Bad formations.] =next. 

3853 Richardson Geol. vii. 203 They are caulinar, borne 
on the stem. 3870 Bentley Bot. 17 1 When they remain as 
little leaflets on each side of the base of the petiole, but 
quite distinct from it, they are called caulinary. 

Ganline (k^doin), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. caulmus, 
f. caulis stalk, j Of or belonging to the stem. 

1756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 835 Cauline leaves. 3807 J. 

E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 130 The Flower-stalk is . . cauline, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem. 1842 
Gray Struct. Bot. iii. (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. 1870 Hooker Stud. P'iora 21 
Cauline leaves sessile auricled. 3884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary’s Phaner. ^ P'erns 340 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

llOatllis (kqdis). PL caules (k§dzz). [Lat, 
stem, stalk ; in Gr. zcauXos.] 

1 . Arch. Each of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a Corinthian 
capital. 

3563 Shute Archit. D iij b, Voluta . . which goeth out of 
Caulis. 3876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Caulicoly, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the porinthian capital springing, 
out from the four greater or principal caules or stalks. 

2 . Bot. The stalk or stem of a plant, esp. of a 
herbaceous plant in its natural state. 

3870 Bentley Bot. loi It is called a caulis in plants which 
are herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (kqk), sb. Naut. slang. [? f. Caulk tz.] 

A dram, a ‘ drop ’ of liquor ; =■ Caulker 3. 

3833 Marryat P. Simple {1863) 265, I had no time to 
take a caulk if I was inclined. 3880 Mrs. Parr Ada^n «§• E, 
xxxii. 443 I’ve a had a bit o' a caulk, but not a drap more. 

Caulk, var. of Cauk chalk, Cawk barytes. 
Caulk, calk (k§k), zz. Forms: 5 eaulke, 
kalke, 5-7 calke, 7 ealck(e, kauk, (chalk), 8 
cawke, 7- caulk, calk. [In 1 5th c. calke, eaulke 
(the same word as Cauk v.\ a. OF. cauquer to 
tread, to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound ;—L. calc are to tread, stamp, press close 
together, press in. The prevailing spelling for a 
century back has been catilk, though dictionaries 
retain from Johnson.] 

trans. To stop up the seams of (a ship, etc.) 
by driving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
resin being afterwards poured on, so as to prevent 
leaking. 

? a 1500 Chester Plays i. (1843) 47 , 1 will goe gaither slyche 
The shippe for to eaulke and pyche. 1552 Huloet, Botes 
or shyppes calked with towgh. iSSS Decades W. 

Ind. IV. vUi. (Arb. i 174 To calke shyppes. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
W. India 313 The Vergantines were calked with Towe and 
Gotten Wooll. 3631 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. La<fy ni. i, 
You smell as if you were new calk’d. <21638 Raleigh 
Royal Navy 27 Ocum wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 3638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. v. 334 How kauk’d 
& trim’d y ‘ Ship may be. 36^7 Dampier F<y/. (1698) I. x. 295 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships, with the husk of the Coco-nut. 3708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier 2/^ Like as a Ship or Vessel is Cawked 
on the Ocean. 3738 Steele Fish-pool 181 Were her hold. . 
well caulked down. 3779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 283 The 
vessel wanting to be fresh calked. 3803 in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1845) IV. 417 They have been caulked and fitted for 
service, 3^0 R. Dana Bef Mast xxvi. 87. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Exp I, IL XXV. 247 They were to be calked and swelled, 
1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-httild, ii. 45 The butts of the plates 
can be efficiently caulked before the angle-iron is secured 
to the bottono. 

2 . To Stop up the crevices of (windows, etc.). 

3609 B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. I. i. The windores close shut, 
and calk’d. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Fruitery, Win- 
dows., ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper and well caulk'd. 3796 MoKss- Amer. Geog.ll. yj, 
The windows are caulked up against winter. 3884 Gilmour 
Mongols iv. 41 These houses , . are log-built, the seams 
being caulked with moss. 

fig. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11. ii, The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. 

8. Naut. slang, a, trans. To stop, * shut up . 
b. intr. To sleep. 

3836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ixx, I can’t sleep, Rattlln, and 
tarnation glad am I to see that you can’t caulk either. 38^ 
Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. 373 Caulk, to lie down on decK 
and sleep, with clothes on. 3881 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Free Z. II. 131 To caulk his banter, I asked him, etc. 
Canlkage (kpkedg). rare~^. [f. Caulk v .+ 
-AGE ; cf. cordagel] Material for caulking a ship. 

3745 P. Thomas yrnl. Ansott’s Voy. 171 From the Husk 
covering the Shell of the Nut. .they make Caulkage. 
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■ Caiilkeii,>ar. ofCALKm.- 

1883 Ckane Smithy ^ Forge 47 Ciiulkens. .general on the 
kind shoes in London^ and many parts, for heavy work. 
•Caulker (kJ’ksiV’' Forms: ' 5 -' calker, 6 oaw- 
ker, 7 - caulker- [f. Caulk' z'.’+-eb'1.]" 

1. One wiiose work it is to caulk skips, 

J49S Act, II Hen. VII, xxii. § i A maister Calker by the 
day iiijd. 15525 Huloet, Calkers betle, or malle to dryue in 
towe. 1611 Bible Ezek. xxvii. 9, 27. 1653 1 ^* Cog AN tr. 
PintFs Trazf. xvu 55 One was a ship wright, and the other 
a Caulker. 1780 Coxe Et^ss: Disc. 107 Old cordage fit for 
caulker's use. sSoz Naval Chron. VII. 370 The. .caulkers 
continued at their work. 

t A taol for caulking, ? a caulking-iron. Obs. 
1^3 Richmond. Wills (1853)43 lij pajnre of pynsowrs, vid. 
.. ij cawkers, fjjg Naval Chron. (1799J 1 * I***’ 

shivered two caulkers to pieces. 

slang. A dram, a ^ drop’ of liquor. [? some- 
thing * to keep out the wet’.] 

1808 J. Mavne Siller Gun 89 (Jam.) The magistrates wi' 
loyal din, Tak aff their cau’kers. 1832-53 Whisile-binkie 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. nr. 89 Wf here tak’ a caulker, and there 
tak’ a horn, a 1854 J. WitsoN Trees, Neither you nor I . . 
can be much the worse . . of a caulker of whiskey. 

4. slang. Anything surprising or incredible ; cf. 
crammer. 

Caulker, var. of Calker 2 . 

CaulMsig’ (kp’kiq), 7)bl. $b. [f. Caulk w.] 

1. The action of the verb Caulk. Also Jig. 
148X-90 Hoavard Hottseh. Bks. <1841) 70 To the Spanyard 

for kaikyng iiijnC. 1577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 224 b, 
Lycour. .lyke vnto pytche. .very commodious for the calk- 
yng of shyppes. 1(^2 in Ca^t. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram, i, 
XVI. 76 Caulking, is driving of Ockham, Span-hair, and 
the like into all the seams of the Ship, to kee|5 out Water. 
*884 Law Times 10 May 26/2 Repairs of caulking. 

2 . attrib. and in comb., as caulking- chisel, a 
chisel for closing the seams between iron plates ; 
caulkiug-iron, an instrument resembling a chisel 
used for driving the oakum into the seams of 
ships ; caulking - mallet, a mallet for driving 
this. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, ii, 13 A calking Iron 
and a Mallet. 1666 Drtoen Ann. Mirab. cxivi, Their left- 
hand does the calking-iron guide, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. (1861) V. 75 [Peter the Great] wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet. Catmh. Mag. 
Jan. 41 Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and ship- 
builders’' yards. 

Gaulmig : see also Caukino. 

CauHy-flower, obs. var. of Caulielower. 
Caulm, var. of Calm sb.^^ mould. 

Caulme, obs. form of Calm sbX ? Heat of the 
day or weather. 

1570 Levins Manip. 44 The Caulme, sudum, cauma. 
Caulo- (kj'ltf), combining form of Gr. mvkh (or 
L. cauiis) stem of a plant, forming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as Caulohulto, 
a leaf- bearing or floriferous stem swollen at the 
base, as in Ranunculus hulbosus, and many or- 
chids. OaTiloca*rpic,CaiilocarpoTisa. IGi. mpv6s 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its stem and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees. Caulorlii'zous c:. [Gr. root], 
sending forth roots from the stem. Canlosarc =* 
caulobulb. Caulota'adLs [Gr, rd^ts arrangement 
(after /ij/Z/bto/.f')], (see quot). 

1880 Gray Boi. Text-hk. 401 Caulocarpic, applied to 
plants which live to flower and fructify more than once or 
mdefinitely- 1835-6* Hekslow (cited by Webster for 
caidocarpous) i88a T. Hick in Boi. 297 The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
. .for these the term canlotaxis will be found convenient. 
Caulome (kg'liJ'im). Boi. [f. Gr. mvKos stem, 
after rhizome, Gr. (f. to strike root) ; 

see -OME. Also in Gricco-Latin form caulo/m.^ 
The general name for the leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member morpho- 
logically corresponding to these. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Boi. i. iii. 129 Applying a 
common name to all those parts which bear leaves ; they 
may be termed Stem-structures (Caulomesj) or simply Axes. 
1883 G. Allen in Nature 492 A central axis or caulome. 
Hence Canlo'mie a., belonging to a caulome. 
tSSo^Nah/re XXIII. 159 The bundles, .belonging to the 
roots spring partly out of the caulomic vascular ring, 
Caiilp, var. of Caup sb. Obs, 
fC&U’ljf a. Obs. rare. [f. Caul r/Ai-h-Yk] 
Of the nature of a caul, 

*6*5 Crooke Body of Man 94 Immediately vnder these 
Cipresse .wings .. or, ‘Cauly cobwebs, ,app,eareth the M.azeor 
labyrinth of the guts- 

Canly flower, obs. van of Gauliflowee. 

■ Gaum, van of- C alm and Came sk ■ 

Gaum, V. Sc. ‘ To whiten with Camstone * 
' (Jamieson).. 

y GauiHLa (kp'ma). Med. [L., a. Gr. Kavpa 
buriiing heat.] The burning heat of a fever. 

1811 Hooper 3 fed. Diet, x88o in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Gaumatic (k^mmflk). Med. [f. Gr. uavpa, 
Kmjmr- burning heat + -lo,] Relating to the burn- 
ing heat of a fever. 

tZSSct m Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 

■■ Gaumbre, obs., form of Chamber, 


Gaum stane, van of Camstone. 

183* in Hone Year Bk, 1127 A multifarious variety of 
articles, such as. .sand, caum stane, herrings. 

Gaun- : see Caf- ; Gaunged, see Changed. 
Caimter. dial, and Mining, [app. a deriv. of 
Cant sb.^ or v:^\ but the value of the -er is 
doubtful- App. diffused in Mining use from 
Cornwall.] 

A. as sb. (or 'labsol. use of adjl)\ a. (also 
oaunter-lode), a lode crossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cross-vein. 

*8*0 J. T. in Risdmt’s Sztrv, Devon p. xiii, Besides the east 
and west veins, others are found which run either north or 
south, or on points of the compass between these ; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Cannterdode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins. *88* Raymond Mining Gloss. 
b. (See quot) 

1880 W. Cornwall Gloss , Counter, a cross-handed Mow. 

B. adj. (or *i attrib.') Crossing, cross, transverse. 

1880 Prospectus of IV. Fro7tthio Bolivia Gold Mining 

Co. 3 The several lodes . . have a strike, .crossed by a great 
number of caunter branches, or feeders. 

t Gauntereotte. Obs. [Cf Cantel-cope, Can- 
TORdoPK.] A kind of ecclesiastical vestment. 

*552-3 luv. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfeld IV. 26 
Itm. V. albes, ij cauntercottes, iiij alterclothes. 

t Caup, caulp. ‘Sk. Obs. [Of doubtful deriva- 
tion : ON. kaup stipulation, wages, pay, suits the 
form, and perhaps the sense ; but a Celtic origin 
would a priori be expected.] (See quot- 1597 .) 

1489 Act Jas.IV § 18 Certaine Gentlemen, .heads 
of kin in Galloway hes vsed to take Caupes. *597 Skene 
De verb, sigiiif, Caupes, Calpes, in Galloway and Car- 
rier, signifie.s ane gift, sik as horse, or vther thing, quhilk 
ane man in his awin life-time, & liege poustie giues to his 
Maister, or to onie vther man, that is greatest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head & chiefeof the clan, for 
his maintenance & protection, like as for the samin effect and 
cause, sindrie persons payis Black-maill to thieues, or main- 
teiners of thieues, contrair the laws of this realme. Bot in 
the lies and Hie-lande of this Realme, the Calpes are pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirfore,^ after his 
decease. Swa the Here5elde is payed he provision of the 
Law : and Calpe is given be speciall paction and obligation, 
baith the ane and the vther, after the decease of the debtor. 
Ane notable oppression is vsed in taking vp of the Caupe- 
*609 — Reg. Maj. xxiii. 137 Caupes sould not be taken be 
gentlemen, and heads of the kin in Galloway, and Carrick, 
vnder the paine of oppression. 16*7 Act Jas. VI, xxi. The 
Vnlawfull taking from them, after their deceisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best aucht, whether it be Oxe, 
hleare. Horse, or Cowe. *885 Edin. Rev. Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant, 
Gaup, var. of Cap a bowl. 

Cauplie, cauph-liouse : see Coffee,. house. 
Oauple, variant of Caple, a horse, 
t Cau’poxiate, ’O. Obs. [f. L. caupomt- ppl. 
stem of caupondri to traffic or trade in, f. caupon- 
em retail tradesman, huckster, innkeeper.] 

1. inir. To sell liquor or victuals, keep a victual- 
ling-house. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr.i 1721 in Bailey; *755 in John- 
son ; and in mod. Diets, 

% tram. To deal like a huckster with ; to traffic 
in for the sake of gain. Jig. [so L* caupondri.'] 

*653 Gauden Hierasp. 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handling the Scriptures deceitfully, i6|^ Blount Glossogr. 
S.V., To cauponate a war, to make war for money. 1715 
Bentley Senn. x, 360 All the Privileges of the gospel 
truck’d and cauponated by Popery, 
tCaupona'tion. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ation.] 
Petty dealing or trafficking ; tricky or unfoir deal- 
ing ; mixing of liquors, adulteration. 

2EtSSS Latimer ^ Rem, {xZ\^ 348 Some would 

preach the truth of God . - without cauponation, and adul- 
teration of the Word. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. 9^ Falsifi- 
cation or <to v.se the Apostles Wordesi cauponation and 
adulteration of Gods word. 1675 R. Vaughan Coinage 2 
A .second use of Cauponation. *7*5 Bentley Serm. x. 346 
Expose their corruptions and cauponations of the Gospel, 
t Caxl’poZLize, Obs. [f. L. caupon-em (see 
Cauponate) + -izE.] 

1. intr. To act as victualler, huckster, or sutler. 

*765 Wakburton Lett, late Prelate fi8o8i No. 171 The 

wealth of our rich rogues, who cauponised to the Armies in 
Germany in this last war, 

2. tram. To traffic in like a retail dealer or 
tavern-keeper ; to mix and adulterate for gain. 

^ *652Gaule Magnsirom.Ho Rdr,, To the great dishonour- 
ing of God . . despising of the Spirit, cauponizing of the 
Word. *77* Wesley (1872) V. 459 We do not caupon- 
ize, mix, adulterate, or soften it [the word of God|. 

Caure. Sc. Bad spelling of eder, for cauver, 
calver, calves : see Calf. 

1806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 286 (Jam.) The came 
did haig, the queis low. *868 G. Macdonald R. Fakomr 
I. 41 V^a ever heard o’ caure at this time o’ the year? 

Caurie, caury, obs. forms of Cowry, 
Gaursin, -yii, var. of Caorsin, 
t Caury-nmury . Obs. Also cawry-mawry, 
oaupi-mamfl ? A kind of coarse, rough material. 

1287 in Rogers Hist. Agric. ^ Prices II. 536/4 [Linen and 
Clothing] T[? Cjaursmaurs. *362 LANGL.jP. jP/. A. ¥. 62, 
I-clo)>ed in A Caurimauri [w. n caury maury, cawrymawry, 
Icaurymaury] I couhe him not discreue. <*1529 Skelton 
Eiymur Rum. 149 Some loke strawry, S<aaecawry-TOawry. 


fj Catl.*sa« The h. word for Cause, occas. used 
in Eng., esp. in the phrases causa causans a causing 
cause, i. e. a primary or original cause ; causa 
cmisata a caused cause, a secondary or interme- 
diate cause ; vei^a catisa a true or real cause. 

IT *420 Chron. Vilod. 428 For he was causa of his brotheris 
deythe. *659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 461 Among the Logi- 
cians there are two causes; there is Causa causans, and 
Causa Causata. The Causa causans . . is not the Warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, for that is Causa causata. 

CausaMe (kp-zab’l), a. rare. [f. Cause z?. -I- 
-able.] That may be caused. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. m. xxi, That.. which is 
naturally causable. Ibid, vii, vi. The Deluge . . being not 
possibly causable from natural! showres above, or watery 
eruptions below. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1 . 43 The 
fibrous contractions oecame causable by volition. 

Hence Causa'foi'lity, 

*88* Nature No. 6x6. 372 The causability of tubercle. 

Causal (kq-zal), a. {sb.) [ad. L. causa lis re- 
lating to a cause, f. causa cause : cf. F. cattsal.] ■ 

1. Of or relating to a cause or causes. 

1570 Billingsley Euclidxi. def.xii. 316 Acausall definition 
geuen by the Cause efficient. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, 
iv. 268 The independence of the Divine Essence as to ai 
causes and causal limitation. 1858 Whewell Noznmt Org. 
Renov. lai (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal section 
in each science of phenomena. 

2. Of the nature of a cause ; acting as a cause. 

1642 Viezt) of Print. Book hit, Obserz'ai. 12 This peoples 

election . . hath no causall influx . . into the Regall power 
conveyed. *672 H, More Biief Reply 262 A.s being a 
means to this end, and, therefore, Causal thereto. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the Pre- 
science is not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual. *858 Mansel Bampion Lect. ii. (ed. 4) 34 The 
condition of causal activity. 1881 P, Brooks Candle of 
Lord lox One supreme cau.sal God. 

3. Of the nature of cause and effect. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. iii. iii. (1712) 91 Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceremonies and the ensuing Tem- 
pests. 1712 Blackmore Creation 225 The links of all the 
causal chain. 1855 H. Si'ENCer Princ, Psychol. ixZ'jd) I. 
IV, vii. 463 The causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured by other connexions. 1856 Emerson Traits, 
Lit. Wk.s. (Bohn) II, 109 That,. the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only 
as consecutive, not at all as causal. 

4. Gram, and Logic. Expressing a cause. Causal 
proposition', see quot. 1724 * 

<ri53o More Anszv. Frith Wks. 840/2 Thoughe I woulde 
graunt this causale proposicion. a 1638 Mede Wks. 1. xix. 
(1672) 70 A causal or conditional Conjunction. *655 Gur- 
NALL Ckr.in Arm. i. § 2 {x6Lg) 59/1 The words are coupled 
to the precedent with that causal particle For, 1724 
Watts Logic 167 Causal propositions are, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, houses were 
not built, that they might be destroyed. *870 Jebb Sopho- 
cles’ Electra ted. 2) 8/2 Pjjp^ and .are causal datives. 

B. as a. A causal conjunction or particle. 
*530 Palsgr-, 148 Some [conjunctions] be causales & .serve 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater spoken 
of before is expressed. 1750 Harris Hermes ii. (1786} 245 
Causals subjoin causes to effects, 
b. A thing implying a cause. 

1652 W, ScLATER Civil Magist. (1653} 25 Causalls they are 
, . casual they are not, 

Causality (kpzsediti). [mod, f. on L, type 
^causdlitds, f. cattsdl-is Causal + -Ity.] 

1. Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon yud, Astrol. «. 69 When they are 
called signes, their causalitie is not excluded. *649 Jer. 
Taylor Life Christ ii. x. vii. f 6 Faith is the beginning 
grace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the other, xtkfi Cudworth Intell. Syst. 750 A Power or Caus- 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Made to Be. 3^48 Hartley Observ. Man ii. i, F 16. 67 To 
ascribe a real Causality to Free-will. *875 Grindon 
u. 14 Nature has no independent activity, no causality of 
its own. 

2. The operation or relation of cause and effect ; 
‘the law of mind which makes it necessary to 
recognise power adequate to account for every oc- 
cmrence^ {B'/eming's Hocab.jP/tilos.iSHjy. 

164a O. Sedgwick E England’s Preserv, 10 Byway of order 
only, and not by causality. *8x7 Coleridge Lit. 62 
The law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton xxxix (1859) IL 

376 The nature and genealogy of the notion of Causality. 
x86o Emerson Cottd. Life ii.(i86i) 34 A belief in causality, 
or .strict connection between every trifle and the principle 
of being - . characterizes all valuable minds. 1870 Bowen 
Logic X. 333 The necessary laws of Causality and I'ime. 

3. Phrenology. The mental faculty of tracing 
effects to causes. 

1874 Blackie Self Cult. 6 The quality of mind, which 
. - phrenologists call causality. 

Ii 4. An excuse. (? Not Eng.) 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Causality, Causation, an excuse, 
essoyning or pretence. 

Causally (k^-zali), adv. [f. Causal + -ly^.] 
In a causal way, with causal force ; in the manner 
of, or as being the cause ; by way of cause and effect. 

GX638 Mede Wks. i. xxiv. (1672) 91 Kai is . . to be taken 
here [Luke iu 14] for a conjunction caasal . . Or both cau- 
sally and gratulatorily. 1634 Rainbow Xzz/o'zzr (1635' 22 
It cannot be said to be causally perishing. i640"4 Sir S. 
D'Ewes in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ni. (1692) I. 314 The. .Elector 
of Saxony is causally guilty . . of those Calamities and 
Slaughters. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 523 From the death 
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of Patroclus to the death of Hector is an entirely new move- 
jnent, though causally bound . . to that antecedent, a 1847 
CuALMBRS FosiA, Wks. (1847)1. 22 He was appeased caus- 
ally and efficiently by Ood, yet proximately and inter- 
mediately by the presents . .laid before him. 
t CstU’sailts <2. Obs. [ad; L. causans, pr. pple. 
of causdre to cause.] Causing, acting as a cause. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 464 Every second cause, 
whether causant or conservant. 

‘ t Caifsariljs adv. Obs. [f. CAusARt 4 - -ry 2.] 
By reason of a legally recognized cause. 

*651 W. G. tr. Cmmt s Inst., 38 There is also a Guardian 
simply and ojiginally so called, and a Guardian by acci- 
dent, from the cause of custody .. Causarily, is he who for 
that he hath the custody of his own Tenant being yet an 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
Tenant to his Ward. 

t CaU'Sary, Obs. [ad. L. causaH-us dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. causa 
cause, reason. In med. L. used more widely.] 
Haying good and sufficient cause. Causary dis- 
mission dh. causmia missio')i orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

Hon.Mil. Sf Civ. 1. viii. ii Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordamed,_ That vnto euery Veteran hauing 
honestly serued. .twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
dismission [causaria missio] should be granted. 
tCaU'Sate, «. {sb.) Obs. Also caussate. [ad. 
med L. oausdt-us, pa. pple. of causdre to Cause.] 

A. adj. Caused, due to a cause. B. sb. A 
thing caused, an effect. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 103 A conscientionall, accidental! 
event . . but no appropriate, causate, and observate experi- ] 
ment. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rket. A vij b. The Caussate, 
..depends upon the Cause, as having its being thence. 
Catisa'te, V. rare. [f. med.L. causdt- ppl. stem 
of causdre \ see -ate 3 .] a. irans. To cause, 
originate, b. intr. To originate. 

1835 Bailey Fesius {1854) S3S That Divinity . . Wherein 
all things authentic do causate. 1833 — Mystic 135 When 
. . unnumbered times . . Have passed, shall God . . another 
world causate. 

Csitisatiou (kgz^i’Jon). [ad. L, causdtidn-em 
excuse, pretext, used in med.jL. in sense ‘ action of 
causing^, f. med.L. causdre. Cf. F. causation,'] 

1 . The action of causing ; production of an effect. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Fsgnd. Bp. 1. xi, Ascribing effects 
thereunto [to the stars] of independent causations. j6g$ 
(Congreve Love for L. iii. xi. 59 Albertus Magnus . . says it 
[Astrology] teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Causes of things. C1790 Reid Let. in Wks. I. 76/1 
The thing most essential to causation in its proper meaning 
—to wit, efficiency— is wanting. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
293 It sometimes happens that we are punished for our 
faults by incidents, in the caussation of which these faults 
had no share. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. i The cau.sa- 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure. 

b. The operation of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1739 Hume Hutnan Nat. i. iv, Cousins in the fourth degree 
are connected by causation. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 
(1861) 13 To detect , . some latent chain of causation. 1831 
Blakey Free Will 198 All that we know pf physical causa- 
tion is, that one thing precedes another in a regular order 
of sequence, i860 Emerson Cond. Li/e^ Fates (i86i) ap A 
man. .looks like a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation. 
1883 A. Barratt Fbys. Metempiric 85 The broad relation . . 
between noumena and their phenomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived as one of Efficient Causation, not the mere 
sequence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

H 2 . An excuse. (L. causaiio ; ?not Eng.) ^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Causation, an excuse, essoyning or 
pretence. 166a Phillips, Causation (Lat.), an excusing, or 
alleadging of a cause. 

Hence Caiisa*tiojiisi», the theory or principle 
of universal causation ; Causa-tioaist, one who 
believes in this theory or principle. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, MotUaigne'^Rys. (Bohn) 1 . 345 
We are natural conservers and causationists, and reject a 
sour dumpish unbelief, i860 — Cond. Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing— they were causationists. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by law. 

Causative (kg-zativ), a. Also 5 -if©, [a. F. 
cmsatif, ad, L. causdttsius ; see Cause v. and -ive.] 

1 . Effective as a cause, productive ^(an effect). 

a 14*0 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. 3848 It of his dethe was 

verray causatife. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 255 The 
Proces Causative That ei^r folowit effective.^ 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, ii. viii. § 1 That, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects. 1830 Coleridge Rem. kiZ fi) HI. 1 
That which is essentially causative of all being must be 
causative of its own. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc.^ex. 11. 321 
A superhuman causative agency. 

b. elUft. Of causation, of the existence of a 
causative agency. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Pbys. Forces {td. 6) ^ Hypothetical 
currents were supposed, for the purpose of carrying out the 
causative view. 

2 . Gram. Expressing a cause or causation ; 
— Causal 4. Also as sb., a causative word. 

C1600 SwiNBURN Spousals (1686) 149 These words .. 
are to be understood causative. 1750-1 Student II. 308 
(T.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether hipkel . . can 
properly be said, in general ..to be causative- 1824 J. 
Gilchrist EtymoL Interp. 150 Lay is manifestly the 
causative of Lie. 1879 Whitney S^. Gram. § 540 The 
pcondary or derivative conjugations are.. the passive, the 
intensive, the desiderative, the causative. iMd. 607 This 
stem. . has to a great extent a causative value. 


Hence Cawsatweiiess, 0 atisati*vity, the fact 
of being causative, causative quality. 

1846 O. Brownson Wks. VI. 167 He is the causativeness 
of all and of each. 1836 J. H. Newman Callista 67 The 
egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, 
and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 
the egg. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 208 Its causa- 
tivity is accounted for by erroneous imputation. 

Causatively (kgzativH), adv. [f. prec. + 
*ly 2.] In a causative manner ; by way of causa- 
tion, by acting as a cause, b. Gram. In a causa- 
tive sense, as expressing cause. 

1634 Warren Unbelievers 45 Christ hath causatively 
removed by his death the guilt of sin. 1750-1 Student 
II. 308 (T.) Several conjugations .. whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, causatively, or absolutely. : 1824 
De Quincey Pol. Boon. Dial. v. (i860) 353 Gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direction on its course. 

II Causa^tor. Obs. causator^ L causdre 

to Cause.] One who causes, a causer. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. i. x. The indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

II CaXLSa’trix. Obs. [fern, of prec. ; see -trix.] 

A female causer. 

1650 Paradoxes Prol. 14 Nature.. the prime 

and proxime Causatrix of all Sanation. 

11 Causa-tum, [med.L.] That which is caused ; 
the product of causation. 

1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 24 An effect is the causatum, 
the incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions. 

Cause (kgz), sb. Also 4-6 cawse, 4-7 Sc. 
causs, 5 -6 Sc. cans, 5 Sc. caws, 6 causse, 6-7 
cans. [a. F. cause ( =■ Pr., Sp., It. causa), ad. L. 
causa, caussa. The latter came down in living use 
as It., Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cose, F. chose matter, 
thing (a sense which causa has in the Salic Law, 
in Gregory of Tours, and the Capitularies). At 
a later period the med.L. causa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living languages, 
in the form causa, cause ; in Fr. from the 1 3th c.] 

I. General senses. 

1 . That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect are correlative terms. 

C1315 Shoreham 1 17 Cause of alle thyse dignyte .. Was 
Codes owene grace. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. 
XXV. (1495)^ 362 The cause of nyghte is shadowe of the 
erthe that is bytwene vs and the sonne. c 1400 Test. Love 
11. (1560) 283/2 Every cause of a cause i.s cause of thing 
caused. 1549 Compi. Scot. (1801) 234 The philosophour 
sais that the cause of ane thing is of mair efficacite nor is 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rouse Heav. 
Univ. X. (1702) 143 To produce effects beyond the cause; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all thy Woes. 1751 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 141 F I The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 1827 Pollok Course of T. v, These 
were the occasion, not the cause, of joy. 1879 Lockyer 
Blent. Astron. iiL 83 The Sun’s heat and the Earth’s rotation 
are, in the main, the causes of all atmospheric disturbances, 
b. as philosophically defined. 

1656 tr. Hobbes* Blem. Philos, n. ix. (1839) 121 A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, is the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents how many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together ; which when they are all supposed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is 
produced at the same instant, c 1790 Reid Wks. I. 76/1 We 
have no ground to ascribe efficiency to natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with the effect. But we still call them 
causes, including^ nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction. Jbid. 77/x In the strict philosophical 
sense, I take a cause to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions. 1846 Mill Logic {rZsd) iii. v. § s We may define. . 
the cause of a phenomenon, to be the antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic 
xxviii. 239 By the Cause of an event we mean the circum- 
! stances which must have preceded in order that the event 
should happen. 

2 . A person or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense : one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

C1374 Chaucer And. ^ Arc. 257 paughe hat yee fus 
Causelesse Cause be Of my dedely aduersitee. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Semt. C’iess Richmond (1708) 28 , 1 am, sayth 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the Body, and I am also 
the veray Cause of lyfe unto the Soule. 1340 Hyrde tr. 
Vives* Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Gv, Howe much mischiefe 
such women bee cause of. 1611 Bible i Chron. xxi. 3 
Why will hee bee a cause of trespasse to Israel? 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 73 The Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 1^ Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 92 
The Laws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature’s Cause. 
1713 Berkeley Hylas ^ P. ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 104 ‘ My youth *, she said, * was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause.’ 1839 — Enid 87 Am I the 
cause, I the poor cause that men Reproach you ? 

3 . A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moving a person to action ; ground of action ; 
reason for action, motive. 

<2x223 Ancr. R. 320 Cause is hwi hit dudest, oSer 
huipe herto, oSer huruh hwon hit bigon. 1340 Ayenb. 42 
H uanne J>e seruises byej? y-do uor onclenliche cause, c 1460 
Fortescue <5* Lim. Man. (1714) 67 Movyd therto by 
non other Cause, save only drede of his Rebellion. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W- 1531) i The cause why we name 


this treatyse y'’ pilgrymage of perfeccion; 1373 Laneham 
AcL (1871) 3 Az r haue good cauz to think. 1592 West 
Symbol. 1. § 55 (1632) The consideration of instruments is 
the tootiue cause, for which the Instruments are made. 
1653 Comp. Clark The said F. R. as well for the con- 
siderations aforesaid as also.. for divers other good causes 
and considerations . . doth for himself and his Heirs cove- 
nant. 1678 Cudwoetk Iniell. Syst. (1837) I. 77 To give just 
cause of suspicion. 1785 Reid Lei, in Wks. 1 . 65/2 A reason 
.. is often called a cause 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. 

§ 4 (18821 129 The causes which drew students and teachers 
within the walls of Oxford. 

b. In a pregnant sense : Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; esp. in to have cause, have 
no cause, with cause, withotit cause’, so to show 
cause, esp. in Eng. Law, to argue against the con- 
firmation of a ‘ rule nisi ’ or other provisionally 
granted order or judgement. 

137s Barbour Bruce ix. 25, I had gret causs hym for to 
.slay. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. in. vii. They . . kepen hit 

withouten ony cause, r 1440 York Mysi.xvi, 49 For fadir, 
vnkyndnes je kythe j>em no cause. 1320 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 26 To. .shew a cause why he ou^ht not 
to be . . disfranchised. 1549 Bk. Com. Prater, Matrimony, 

If any of you know cause, or just impediment, why these 
two persons should not be joined together. 1361 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin’s Inst. i. xvii. § 1 Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to yeeld cause of his doings. 1611 Bible Pref 9 To 
amend it where he saw cause. 15147 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 88 
The Government of Pennsylvania had not seen cause yet to 
contribute something towards it. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 265 Upon good cause shewn to the court. 1^5 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. I. n. vi. 84 The Order got into its wider troubles 
..with Christian neighbours.. who did not love it, and for 
cause. 1867 Law Ref. 2 Q. B. 360 A rule was obtained., 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff. . Hayes, Serjt., and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 1873 Jowett P/n/c (ed. 2) III, 
347 If a man has cause of offence against another. 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Queen’s B. 597 The j^laintiff has been defamed, 
and has prima facie a cause of action. 

e. Catise why : ‘ reason why reason. Some- 
times used interrogatively, or conjunctively : Why, 
for the reason that, for this reason. Obs. exc. dial. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3526 God wate wele be cause 
why. c 1386 Chaucer Sgrs. T. 177 And cause why? for they 
kan nat the craft. C1440 Gesia Rom. viii. 21 (Hari. MS.) 
He is ^Ity of my dethe, and I shalle telle^you cause why. 
c 1449 Pecock. Repr. ii. xni. 222 Cause whi God wole 5eue 
his gracts . . is this. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
V. 42 There is no cause why to cut off these membres. 
1381 Campion in Confer, i. (1584) C b, You must consider., 
the cau.se why. 1836 Kingsley LeL in Life xiv. (1879) II. 
21 Such a view . . as tourist never saw, nor will see, ’case 
why, he can’t find it. [Cf. Cause conj.\ 

1 4 . The object of action; purpose, end. Oh. txss. 
in b. Final cause : a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a transl. of 
Aristotle’s fourth cause, rh oS tvtna or t^Xos, the 
end or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the cause of the act; esf. applied in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or end of the 
arrangements of the universe. 

C1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 386 This Markys hath hire 
spoused with a ryng Broght for the same cause. 1514 Bar- 
clay Cyt. Uplondyshm (1847) p. xlix,^ Then all be fooles 
. . Which with glad mindes use courting for such caus& 
1593 Hunnis Joseph 59 For to sojourne in the land, is 
j cause we come to thee. 

! b- 1587 Golding De Mornay x. 149 Let us consequently 
see the final cause : that is to wit, how and to what ende he 
guydeth it. c 1660 Boyle Disquis. Final Causes § i Those 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 
the naturalist, .either that, with Epicurus, they think, .it is 
improper and vain to seek for final causes in the effects of 
chance : or . . with Descartes, that . . it is rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God] 
proposed to Himself in His actings about His creatures. 
1691 Ray Creation i. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motions of the Earth . . upon Axes not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
TO /SeArtcTTov, because it was best it should be so. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) I. 24 The efficient as well as the 
final causes of travelling. 1837 Buckle Civilis, 1 . viii. 541 
Descartes, .was, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes. 1881 B. Sanderson in Nature No. 619. 439 The 
final cause of an animal . . is muscular action, because it 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its external 
relations. 

6 . In the preceding senses, with various defining 
attributes. 

The four causes of Aristotle were the eMcietti cause, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a thing is produced ; 
the formal (see quot. 1678) ; the material, the elements or 
matter from which it is produced ; xlsxe: final, the purpose or 
end for which it is produced (see 4 b). The First Cause, the 
original cause or Creator of the Universe ; secondary causes, 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Occctsional 
causes in Cartesian philosophy : see Occasional, -ism. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 87 He clepeth god the firste cause. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xvii. (1495) 61 The 
cause efficient of the syghte is the vertue of the soule that 
hyghte animalis. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (1835) i 
The fyrste is what, the secunde is why, In wych two wurdys, 
. . The foure causys comprehended be. 1586 T. B. La 
Przmaud. Fr, Acad. (1589) 667 The Philosophers propound 
fewer causes of everie thing. The efficient, the materiall, the 
formall, and the finall cause, 1646 H. Lawrence Commun. 
Angels 31 His [God’s] essence (which is the efficient, finalL 
and exemplary cause of all things). 1656 Ben Israel VindL 
Jud. in Phenix (1708) II. 409 The Knowledg of the one 
first Cause. 1678 Hobbes Decameron ii. 15 Another they 
call the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of the 
thing caused : as when they say. Four equal Angles and 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure. 1726 
Ayliffe Parerg. 147 There are seven (Jauses consider’d iu 
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Judgment, viz. tKe Material, Efficient, and Formal Cause ; 
and likewise a Natural, Substantial, and Accidental Cause ; 
and lastly a Final Cause* 1733 Pope £ss. Man iii. i The 
Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
174JB Dunciad iv. 644 Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven 
before, Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 1845 
CoRRiE Theol, in EncycL Metrop, 858/1 The main object 
of Theology is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this First Great Cause. iSs® Mansel Bampion Lect^ 
H. (ed. 4'i 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none. i86» H. 
Spencer First Prim, i. ii. § 12 (187SV37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose some Cause, but also a first Cause. 

6. From £he general senses arise various phrases : 
f a. By the cause that*, for the reason that; 

with the purpose that, to the end that, in order 
the cause of \ by reason of, on account of. 
Obs, Hence bi-cause, BECA,tiSB, q.v. 

C1386 Chaucer Knts, T. 2488 Be j?e cape J>at Jjei scholde 
rise Erly . . Vnto her reste went J>ei att nihte. a 1430 Kni. 
de la Tour it Thei had in hem no shame nor drede by the 
cause thei were so used. CX460 Fortescue ^ Lim. 
Mm. (1714) 138 Which by the Cause therof lyvyn in the 
gretter penurye. 

t b. B'or cause that : for the reason that ( Be- 
cause A. i, B.i). For cause of \ by reason of, on 
account of (— Because A. 2 a); for the sake of 
(« Because A. 2 b). Obs. 

Wyntoun Cron. vii. vii. 205 For caws )?at he past 
til Twlows. X47S Caxton Jason 67 Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batailles that he had. 14^ — Chron. 
Eng. ccxxM. 214 And al he did for cause of spences and for 
to gadre tresour. *335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 334 For 
cans that iha no wald Resist the wrang. XS78 Sc. Poems 
xUh C. II. 134 For cause his faith was constantly In Christes 
blude. 

f c. For my {his, etc.) cause : on my (his, etc.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Obs. 

c 1430 Merlin 15 Ye shull neuer be Juged to deth for my 
cause, c 1500 Lancelot 339S, I wald not . . for my causs, that 
such o knycht suld dee. 1607 Topsell Four../. Beasts 134 
I have described and set him out in this manner . . which I 
did for use and customs cause. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. vii. 12 
I did it not for his cause that had done the wrong. 

% See also Cause conj. 

II. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Digest, ‘ causa’ sometimes means * the facts of the 
case.’) 

7 . Lam. The matter about which a person goes 
to law ; the case of one party in a suit. Hence 
to plead a cause. (Cf. 18^3 in 3 b.) 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9362 ke ri’^te of is cause. C1300 
Beket 1043 To bringe this cause of holi churche tofore the 
Pope. C1400 Maundev. xvL 172 Bothe partyes writen 
here Causes in 2 Billes, 1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng 
of a cause for his client. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 6 The 
judges before whom .. the deter minacion of his cause 
resteth. idxs Bible Ex. xxii. 9 The cause of both parties 
shall come before the ludges. 1760 Goldsmith Cii. W. 
xcviii, He that has most opinions is most likely to carry 
his cause. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I, 218 
Would to heaven my son could have, .such a trial 1 And. . 
that I might plead his cause 1 
h.jig. 

(7x489 Caxtqvi Sonnes ofAymonxxsx. 545 Ye can speke 
shrewdly wythoute a cause lawfull. 1568 Bible (Bishops') 
Ps. XXXV. X Pleads thou my cause O Lord. x6ix Bible 
Pref, 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause. 

8. Law. A subject of litigation ; a matter before 
a court for decision ; an action, process, suit ; ~ 
Case sb^ 6 . 

^1323 B. E. A Hit. P. A. 701 To corte ..per alle cure 
causez schal be tryed. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. ixZxo) 128 
In alle manere cause he sought pe right in skille. 13^9 
Langl. Rick Redeles m. 318 To ben of conceill for causis 
that in the court hangit. 1495 Act rx Hen. VI T, xxiv. § i 
In any accion or cause personell. 1529 Rastell 
Hist. Fr. (1811) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent. 
163a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. s This caus could 
not by any pretens bee brought into judgment. X73a 
Rambl. No. 201 ? ii He was summoned as an 
evidence in a cause of great importance, _ *790 Burke 

Fr. Rev. 302 The governing power, which, in the midst of 
a cause, or on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decision. 1879 Carpenter Meni. Phys. 11. x. 436 
Further proceedings having been taken in a cause which 
he had heard some years previously. 

b. Hence (Sc.) Fay or hour of cause*, i.e. of 
trial ; also and transf. 

1818 Scott iYr/. xxiv, Whisperm^ to Plumdamas 
that he would meet him at Mac Croskie’s .. in the hour of 
cause. x8aa — Nigel xxxvii, I will be with you in the hour 
of cause. . 

c. Matter in dispute, an affair to be decided. 

C Lancelot 1405 Ther god hymeiself hath ton the 
causs on bond. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 289 What coun- 
saile giue you in this weightie cause? 1665 Manley Grotiui 
L<rm-C. frarrs 2S3, Reaay to decide the cause by Battel. 

+ 9 . Contextually, and in translating L. causa or 
Gr, airia, it sometimes has or approaches the sense 
* charge, accusation, blame 

Cursor M. x668x (Laud) The cawse of his deth they 
wroght Abovyn his hed. 138a Wyclip Acts xxv. 27 For 
to sende a boundun man, and not to signifie the cause of 
him. 1494 Fabyan vii. 494 Many .. whiche laye there [in 
the' prisons] 'for, great" causes' and crymes, cisso Cheke 
Matt, xxiii. 37 pei set his cans in writing over his hed. 
i( 5 os Shaks* Lear tv, Vu iii, I pardon that mans life. 
What was thy cause? Adultery? 

f b. To be in cause : to be to blame. Obs. 
c 1400 Apoi. Loll. 25 Prelats mai sore drede, pat her vniust 
Be. iuil willy cursing be in cause whi pe puple dredip not 
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cursing, c X400 Ro^n. Rose 4525 Who was in cause . . But 
hir silte? 1635 R. N. tr, Camden's Hist, Eiis. i. iv. 38 Shee 
herselfe is in cause that I cannot satisfie her. 

t iO. gen. A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. Case sb.^ 1). 
Obs. (exc. dial.') 

1373 Barbour Bruce in. 302 His causs 3eid fra ill to wer. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 85 Wisdom is . . Above all other 
thing to knowe In loves cause and elles where. 14. . Tun- 
dale's Vis. 100 His frendys by sybbe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 65 
Commute alle thy causes to god. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1295 
The cause craves haste. x6ss-6o Stanley Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 65 Pericles . . could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from secret abstrusive things to publick popular causes. 
1880 W, Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cause, case. ‘ If that’s 
the cause I must work later.* 

b. Phrases. If cause were, in cause. Obs. exc. 
dial. (Cf. Case jAI 3, 10, II.) 

c X400 Rom. Rose 5295 He . . shulde it fulfille . . Except 
oonly in cause twoo. 1523 Fitzherb, Si^rv. 10 b, In that 
cause the lorde of the boner or manere may take a distresse 
for his rentes homages. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812)!. 
314 We are bounde to ayde him, in cause that he requyre 
. . vs so to do. 1634 Malory' s Artfmr 11. Ixiv. 402 If cause 
were that they had to do with Sir Launcelot. ^ X696 Stil- 
LiNGFL. 12 Serm. i. 7, I may say . . as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. 

C. Seal of cause*, charter of incorporation. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. III. 260 The incorporation 
of Fleshers [of (Glasgow] obtained their charter or seal of 
cause in 1580. 

11. That side of a question or controversy which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party ; a movement which calls forth the efforts of 
its supporters. (Spec, applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan * cause ’.) 

138X Savile Tacitus* Hist. iii. xxv. (1591) 129 It was the 
..publicke act of the cause. xs88 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 
36 Terming the cause by the name of Anabaptisterie. 1595 
Shaks. Jmit in. iv. 12 Such temperate order in so fierce a 
cause. x66o Bibl. Fanatica in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 
jt/t A. pious Brother, and a real Assertorof the good old 
Cause, 1678 Butler Hud. in. n. 545 Zeal . . made the 
(iihurch and State and Laws Submit t' old Iron and the 
Cause. 1703 Addison Italy Bed., Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your Lordship’s 
Interest and Authority. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xni, 
iii, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, etc. 1792 Burke Corr. (X844) BI. 472 No cause in 
the world can. .be more clear in my eyes, .than that of the 
Poles. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 275 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth's men affected to 
style the interests of their little faction. 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause . . To perish. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb, 2/7 We should be traitors 
to the cause we profess to nave taken in hand. 

b. Hence To make common cause {with) : to 
join in behalf of a common object. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India (1845) b Before they 
made common cause with either French or English. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 101 The two parties, .united their 
strength in a common cause. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. 
Bremer's Greece II. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with Thessaly. 

C. Hence applied colloquially in some religious 
bodies, to their ‘ cause ’ as embodied in a particular 
local organization, enterprise, mission, or church. 

Mod, Several new causes have been started in the county 
during the year. The Baptists have a flourishing cause in 
the village. 

f 12. Disease, sickness. Obs. [A sense, simply 
transferred from late L., as to the origin of which 
see the Latin Diets. In Eng. often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly.] 

[1490 Caxton How to Die 2 What some euer mater or 
cause be layd to him . . he oughte to suffre and receyue it 
pacyently. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. xrii, I your 
cause can nothing remedy.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not be mimstred except in desperate 
causes. 1583 Lloyd Treats. Health Fiij, In a hote cause, 
lettis made in a playster is much worth. 1601 Shaks. All’s 
iVell ii. i. 1 14 Toucht With that malignant cause. 1607 — 
Ccr. HI. i, 235 Leaue vs to cure this Cause. 

III. Comb., as cause-monger, -Tenderer, -seeking 
adj., causewise adv. ; caxxse-book, a book in which 
legal causes are entered ; cause-list, a list of causes 
to be tried. 

1883 Law Timed Rep, LII. 574/2 The cause was re- 
entered in the *cause-book. 1837 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 491 
These *cause-mongers go also to the .storehouse of their 
fancy. axBrgj B. Jonson Eng. Gram,, a *cause-ren- 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one, 1877 
Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. 2/4 He has been described 
by the German Lichtenberg as * das rastlose Ursachenthier * 
—-the restless *cause-seeking animal. 1869 Act 32^ Viet, 
c. 91 Sched. X, I./2 Accounts of various suitors kept ^ause- 
wise. 

Cause (Loz), Also 5 cawse, cawes, 6 
causse. [ad. med.L. causdre, as used, by the 
Schoolmen, in sense ‘efficere*. (Classical L. had 
only causari (later causdre) to plead causes, give 
reasons or excuses. Hence also It. causare, Sp. 
cauzar, F. causer, all in same sense as Eng.] 

1. trans. To be the cause of; to effect, bring 
about, produce, induce, make. 

c 1340 Hamtole Prose Tr, viii. 17 A fantasye caused of 
trubbiyng of ]>e brayne. 1393 Gower Cmf. III. 107 They 
[the stars] causen many a wonder To theclimats, that stond 
hem under, c 1430 Chev. Assigne 39 His moder . .^at cawsed 
moche sorowe. *326 Pilgr* Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 
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That . . oftentymes causeth heresy e.s & errours. 2^7 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, in. 763 A Drench of Wine,, the Patient's 
Death did cause. 1704 Goldsm, Trav. 430 How small of 
all that human hearts endure, That part which laws or kings 
can cause or cure. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of their empire . . was caused by the loss of freedom 
and the growth of despotism. 

b. Const, object and inf. with (formerly also 
without) to. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 1x4 It causeth. .A man to be subtil 
of wit. ^2483 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 543 How durst thou 
. .to be so bold To cawse hym dy? iSS* Abp. Hamilton 
Caiech. (1884) 34 It sall ^use the cum in great dangeir, 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. n. iii, Take heed, you doe not cause 
the blessing leaue you. 2612 Bible Amos viii. 9, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. II. iv. 73, I caused him bleed oftner then once. 2667 
Milton P. L. iv. 216 Out of the fertil ground he caus'd to 
grow All trees. 184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces xo It is 
the gravitation of the water which causes it to flow. 

c. with obj. and inf. pass. 

1494 Fabyan i. iii. 10 They, .caused great fyres to be made. 
15^ Coverdale Ps. civ. [cv.] 20 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered. 2596 Spenser F. Q. in. i. 42 She 
caused them be led . , Into abowre. 1678 Wanley IVond. Lit. 
Wofddv. ii. § 84. 472/2 He. .caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangled in nis presence. 2822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Sysi. nr. 127 To cause a statement in writing, .to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place. 

f d. with inf simply, as to cause make, to have 
or get (something) ma(ie, cause (it) to be made. 
(Cf. Y. fairs faire, etc.) Obs. ? exc. Sc. 

2535 Coverdale x Kings ii. 36 The kynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. /, 
Wks. (1711) 5 The king., caused abolish the indictment. 
<2x693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xliv. 358 She caused kill 
them. 17S3 Scots Mag. Feb. 91/2 The directors had caused 
prepare the draught. 2820 Mair Tyro's Diet. (ed. 10) 5 
Numa caused make eleven more [shields] of the same form, 

e. with obj. sentence, arch. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 108 That causeth why that some 
passe Her due cours to-fore another, c 2510 VirgiHus in 
Thoms Prose Ro7n, 23 She caused workemen shulde make 
the walles ageyne. i6ix Bible John xi. 37 Could not this 
man . . haue caused that euen this man should not haue 
died ? 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 93 This caus'd, that 
many died frequently, .in the Streets suddenly. 

f 2 . To actuate, move, force, drive (an agent) to 
(some action or emotion). Obs. 

CX400 Desir. Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
cleane yre. Syr Try ant. 641 Grete nede cawsyth 

bur therto. 

1 3 . As vb. of incomplete predication : To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf. L. efheere.) 

2376 Baker Jewell of Health 90 a, If oftener it shall be 
dystilled, it is then caused the effectuouser. Ibid, 113 a, It 
causeth them also most white. 2379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 

f 4 . To give reasons or excuses [=sL. causdrt], 

2396 Spenser F. Q. in. ix. 26 He, to shifte^ their curious 
request, Gan causen why she could not come in place. 

Cause, rare—\ [a. F. cause-r to talk, chat.] 
To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

2839 Bailey Festus xxvii. (1848) 321, I have caused face 
to face with elements. 

t Cause, Obs, rare. ? To cast or shed. 

(rx42o Pallad. on Husb, iv. 86s Thaire myddel teeth 
aboue at two yere age Thai cause, at yeres iin an other 
gage. Ere yeres six gothe the gomes stronge, The caused 
first at yeres vi are even. 

Cause, ’cause, eon/, Obs. exc. dial. [An 
elliptic use of prec. sb. for because (dial, a-cause)^ 
fl. (with (y^)^ Because of, on account of. 

1313 Bradshaw St. Werhurge (1848) 184 Churches, .were 
gyuen To god and saynt Werburge cause of deuocion. 

2 . « Because. Since 1600 often written 
now only dial,, or vulgar ; also spelt cos, coz, cuZf 
case, etc. 

2536 Lauder Tractate 295 5 e suld not chuse thame cause 
3e lufe thame. 2392 M arlowe Jew Malta iv. ii. 1535 Do you 
mean to strangle me? Yes, cause you use to confess. 2634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. x6p It was the more terrible, cause 
hee hadseene Mecha, anci never after lied. 1633 in Walton 
Angler xi. 2x8, I cannot hate thee [Musick], ’cause the 
Angels love thee. i68z N. 0 . Boileau’s Lutrin 11. Argt., 
’Cause he had left her in the Lurch. 1711 E. Ward Vulgus 
Brit. XL 121 ’Cause none will credit what they say. 18. , 
Prout in Burrowes Rem. 267 All for what ? 'Kase his 
courage was good. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 411/2 Jason 
pitied her ’cause she was lonesome. 

Cau'sed, ppl. a. Affected by causes. 

287s Holyoake Co-oper. Eng. 1 . 333 No mad, devil-born 
will, but a caused will, obedient to the laws of evidence. 
Caused^GSS (k§*zMnes). rare. [f. prec. -f 
-NESS.] (See quot.) 

2829 Jas, Mill Hum. Mind 11, xiv. (1869) 43 In abstract 
discourse effect [means] the same as would be meant by 
causedness. 

Causeful (kp-zful), a. rare. \i. Cause sh.r 
-eul] fa. Showing or yielding a cause or 
reason. Obs. b. Having (good) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-grounded, c. That is a cause 
of, productive, fruitful of. 

<7 x400 Test. Love iii, (1560) 298/2 Withouten causefull 
evidence, mistrust in jealousie should not be weued. 2386 
Sidney <5* Stella (1622) 575 Yet waile thy selfe, and 
waile with causefull teares. 1623 Sherley Trav. Persia 7 
His causefull indignation. 1849 D. Jerrold Man of Money 
Wks. 1864 IV. 95 More causeful of blood and tears than the 
hammer of Thor. 

tCaU'SeflLlly,>?^z'. Obs. rare, [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
With (good) cause, with reason. 
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CAUSEY, 


x6is T. Adams Dexnl 68 If we thrive not in. .Godli- 

ijes, wee may causefully call our sanctity into question. 

Causeless (kg-zles), a, [f. Cause sb. + 

-LESS.] 

1. Having no antecedent cause : a. fortuitous ; 
h. not to be explained by any natural cause ; e. 
antecedent to all causes. 

CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 731 Crete God above That 
knoweth that none act is causeles. 1601 Shaks. AlVs Weil 
II. iii. 3 They say miracles are past, and we^ haue our 
Philosophical! persons, to make moderne and familiar things 
supernatural! and causelesse. 1712 Blackmobe Creation i. 
18 His causeless power, the cause of all things known. 

2. Of persons ; That has no cause or excuse for 
his action {obs.) ; that has no cause at law. 

£■1374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 229 Nowe is he Fals, ellas ! 
and Causelesse, And of my woo he is so rewthelesse. 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Epist. vii. t6i Love causelesse still, doth 
aggravate his cause. 1607 Bp. Hall Ps. vii, If L.Doe 
good unto my causeless foe That thirsted for my overthrow. 

3. Of acts, etc. : Without cause; for which there 
is no justifying cause or reason ; groundless. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 27472 Condampnit for ane 
causles cryme, But _ony fait. x587Turberv. Trag. 71 (1837) 

29 The causelesse rigour of the cruell Dame. 1597 Hooker 
Bed. Pol. V. Ixv. § 16 And so delivered them from causele.ss 
blame, 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks, 1738 I. 387 A causeless 
and most unjust Civil War. ax’jxx Ken Hymns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 348 He ne’re inflicts a causeless Pain. 
1852 Hawthorne Tanglewood T., Dragon’s Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. 

B. As adv. or in quasi-adverbial construction. 
(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 2, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis i. 779 What may this he, That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse ? a 1400-50 A lexander 
3190 Than kest bam twa of his kni^tis him causeles to spill. 
c 1440 Partonope 4923^ He hath betrayed me Causeles, 1533 
More Debell. Salem i. Wks. 934/2 My selfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte. a 1555 Lyndesay Trag. 
II Murdreist at Rome, causles and creuellie. 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstine’s Hist. 93 b, The causles banished 
men. i6ix Bible i Sam. xxv. 31 Either that thou hast 
shed blood causelesse, i6;7i Milton Samson 701 [They] 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

Cau'selessly, ad'V. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] In a 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

1561 T. Norton Calvids hist, i. xviii. § i Who dare say 
that men are caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
God . . sitteth stil ? Ibid. iv. vi. § 16 Our aduersaries doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly boast of the consent. 162a 
Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 433 If an honest man. .become 
insoluent .. casually and causelesly in himselfe. 1875 
Whitney Li/e Lang. v. 97 Words . . which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoided. _ 1880 Muirhead 
Gains 1, § 53 Any one causelessly killing his slave. 
Cau'selessness. Causeless quality or nature. 
ax 66 o Hammond Wks. (1674) I. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions, 
t Oaivsely, Obs. rare'-^. ? Causally. 
c X440 Pecock Repr. iv. ix. 474 Ther of cometh causeli 
nedis ml myche yuel. 

Causer i (kp'zsi). Al?o 5-6 cawser. [f. Cause 
S 7.1 + -BRI.] He who or that which causes ; the 
agent by whom or which an effect is produced, 
t First Causer : God. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mother of God 12 Causer of pees, stynter of 
wo & stryf. c 1420 Occleve To Dk. York 62 Out upon 
pryde, causer of my wo ! 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 2 h, Who 
was i?e fy rst causer of all thy nges, 1538 Lel and I tin. V I IL 

30 Olde Erie Thomas, .was Cawser that new Quier of the 
Collegiate Churche. .was newly reedified. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbacUs Hmb. (1586) 190b, It is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant sleepes. 16^ J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 

X Neither are Tartarous humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirmities. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. Ixxxix. 
383 Thou the causer of all these shocking scenes ! 1821 Byron 
Sardan. ii. i. 3<^ Bel. I trust there is no cause. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps, But many causers. 1866 J, Murphy Comm. 
Ex, XV. 2 Jehovah is . . the constant Causer of all effects. 

t Causer 2, cawser. Obs. [Can this be f. 
cause y Causey, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall ? 

The W. Cornwall Gloss, has ‘ cos’sendy cos’sened, ham- 
mered into shape ' ; but it is difficult to see any connexion,] 
C 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 589, Jnenssorinm, a causer, 
quidam malleolus est. c 1450 Metr, Voc, ibid. 627, In- 
enssoria, cawser. 

t €au"seress. Obs. A female causer. 

1631 Celestina iv. 54 Thou false Witch, thou Causeresse of 
secret errors. 

11 Causeuse (kozS’z), [F., fem, of causeuriond. 
of talking or conversation.] A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. 

1883 A. G. Hardy jfei a Worn. 165 She sat down on 
the low causeuse in the window. 

Causeway (kg-zw^^), Forms : 5 cawc© 
wey, cawoy wey, 6-8 causey-way ; 6- cause- 
way, causeway; also 6-7 eausway, 7 caws- 
way, cows way, (caused-, cawsedway), easse- 
way, caseway, eaulsway. [In 15th c, 
cauce-we/y caucy-wey, f. cauciy caucy Causey + 
Way. The compound has to a great extent 
taken the place of the simple causey, which, where 
it survives in local use, is apt to be treated as 
a corruption of this. On the other hand, ety- 
mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway 
was merely a corruption of causey . 1 

1 . A road formed on a ‘ causey * or mound ; a 
-raised road across a low or wet place, or piece of 


water ; formerly also applied to a mole or landing- j 
pier running into the sea or a river ; = Causey 2. I 
The Giant’s Causeway (or Causey) : a natural formation ! 
in county Antrim, Ireland, consisting of a collection of 
basaltic columns extending like a mole or pier into the sea. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, 64 Cawcewey ilC. H. cavuce, 1499 
cawey wey], calceium. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. xi. v. 
(16331 81 Edified sundiy Castles, cawswayes, and bridges. 
a 1619 Daniel Hist. Eng. (16211 28 Finding the case- 
way long and the bridge narrow. 1643 Kvelyn Diary 
12 Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway and a bridge 
built over a small river. 1651 Jer. Taylor Course Serm. 

I. yiii. 95 Dig down the Causey way es. 1662 Fuller Wor- 

thies I. 34 Builders of Bridges . . and makers of Caused- 
waies, or Causways (which are Bridges over dirt). 1666 
Pepys Diary s Jan., The . . running out of causeways into 
the river. 17^ Amer. Geog. II. 425 Narrow cause- 

ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for. .foot 
passengers. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 244 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the bog. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksh. ix. 244 Roman roads .. traversing the., 
marshy ground by causeways. 

fig. 1642 S. Ash Refuge most Oppressed 25 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast up such a caus-way to Heaven. 

2. A highway ; usually a paved way, such as 
existed before the introduction of macadamization. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, esp. the Rorhan roads, the military- 
roads of the 1 7th c., etc. ; = Causey 3, 4. 

16x1 Coryat Crudities 53 Betwixt Nevers and Moulins 
was a goodly faire pitched casse-way. 1611 Speed Theat. 
Gt. Brit. xxii. (1614) 43/2 That ancient causey-way, which 
is called Watling Street. 1708 Luttrell Brief Rel. 30 Sept., 
To encamp on the causey ways of Dovay and Arras. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 36 r 6 The Confederate Army extends 
. .on the Causeway between Tournay and Lisle, to Epain. 
1726 Swift Wks. 1841 II. 596 Gallop a foundered 

horse ten miles upon a causeway and get home safe. 1851 D. 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. ii. 55 The Roman road 
popularly styled the Fishwives' causeway. _ i860 Froude 
H. E. VI. 177 The road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
expected to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 

b. fig. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. in. v. 22 Much I mervailed. To see so 
large a caus-way in his head. i^6 J. Hall Horse Vac. 56 
These are Cause- wayes of ambition as well as fame, 1649 

J. H. Motim to Pari. 14 What directer caus-way could you 
finde to the aggrandization of your owne glory? 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 76 Who hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal Virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3. Put for Causey in other senses. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, I. .care not which side of the 
causeway ray daughter and I walk upon, so we may keep 
our road in peace and quietness. 1853 Reade Chr. fohn- 
sione 175 She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 170 
A causeway has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progre.ss of the sea. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. ix. viii, (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 

Causeway (kp-zw^^), z/. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chiefly as a (supposed) anglicizing of Causey v. 

1740 Williams in Phil. Trans. XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter . . causwayed with small stones laid edge- 
ways. 1814 Scott in Lockhart (1839) IV. 191 The streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed. 1848 H. Miller 
First Impr. xi. (1857) 175 Quartz pebbles, used in cause- 
waying footways. 1854 — Sch. Schm. xii. (1858) 267 A 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor. 

2 , To fill up, or cross, with a raised causeway. 

1870 Daily News 24 Sept., They were causewaying the 

approaches to the timber platform with grassy sods. 1887 
E. D. Morgan in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. IX. 237 The worst 
parts had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hence Cau'sewayed///. a., Oau’sewaying vbl. 
sb. (Mostly for causeyed, ’ing.) 

1865 Daily Tel. 28 Nov. 7/3 Ten miles along the cause- 
wayed track. 1876 Page Advd. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 136 
Their extensive use in causewaying and macadamising. 
1882 R. Munro Sc. Lake Dwellings 22 What maybe called 
a rough, loose causewaying of stones. 

Causey (k§'z^i, -zi, kq-s^O, Forms : 4 eauee, 
kauce, cause, canci, 4-6 causei, 4-7 ca-wse, 5 
caulce, cals©, 5-7 cansy, 5-8 cawsey, 6 ca-acey, 
caucie, cansie, cawsey, cansay, calsey, causeie, 
6-7 eawsy, calcey, calceis. Sc. calsay, 7 caus- 
sey, cawsie, Sc. casey, 6- causey. Also 5 
cauchie, cawchie; chaucie. [ME. cauci, a. 

ONF. (Norman) caucie, cauciie (Picard 

cauchie from cauchiee, Parisian chauciie occas. 
chaucie, now ckaussee caussada, Sp. calzada 
late L. calcedta, calciata, in Du Cange (who has 
also via calciata, littus calciatum, cheminus cal- 
ciatus ; prob. £ a late E. cdlcidre ^ to stamp with 
the heels, to tread recorded by Du Cange. The 
meaning would then be a mound or dam made firm 
by stamping or treading down. 

This is strengthened by the fact that cdlcidre in med.L. 
interchanges with calcdre to * tread, stamp and that cal- 
c&ia, calcdium are actually found instead of calciata, cal- 
ci&ium ; also caUdgium for the droit de ckaussie or road- 
toll. The Romanic forms are (necessarily) identical with 
those derived from L. cadeedre to shoe (It. calzare, Sp. 
calzar. Cat. calsar, Pr. catissar, OF. cauchier, caucier, 
ckauciery F. chausser), whence some have suggested the 
meaning ‘shod way’, whatever this might be. Diez and 
others have conjectured a vb. of type *calcedre, or *cal- 
cidre, from calx, calcem ‘lime’, and taken calcedta as 
something built or formed with lime ; but there is no trace 
of such a sense in any language. Other med. L. forms were 
calcea mound, high way, paved way, also calceia, calce- 


ium, calceia, all app. formed on the French, The OF. forms 
in -ie (from end of 12th c ), represent earlier ones in -iie\ the 
Anglo- F. would be caucie, cauci.} 

+ 1. A mound, embankment or dam, to retain 
the water of a river or pond. Obs. 

[CX170 Charier Hen, II, in Dugdale Monasi. (1683) L 914 
Terra quam vivaria sua et calciae suae occupabunt.] c 1330 
Arth. ^ Merl.jTS^ Opon a cauci hi a broke. 1509-10 Act 
1 Hen. VIII, ix. Preamb., A Cawsey extendyng a Myle. , 
ynclosyth the Water of themys from the Kingeshygh Waye. 
160X Holland Pliny vi. xxvii. I. 139 Spasines . . opposed 
mightie dams and cz-usieis ioppositis inolibus} against those 
riuers. 1611 Cotgr., Ckaussie, the causey, banke, or damme 
of a pond or of a riuer. 1745 P. Thomas yrnl. Anson’s 
Voy. 187 These Causeys, .are of no little Use, both to keep 
in the Waters of these Canals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Goldsm. Hist. (1862) 

I. VI. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes ten. . feet thick, 
at the foundation. 

2 . A raised way formed on a mound, across a 
hollow, esp. low wet ground, a bog, marsh, lake, 
arm of the sea, etc, ; a raised footway by the side 
of a carriage road liable to be submerged in wet 
weather. More fully called causeyway, now 
Causeway ; causey being now less used. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3088 porow myres, 
by lies & vales He made brugges and causes. — Chron, 
Langt.{x%xo) 183 Was jjer non entre..Bot a streite kauce, 
at be end a drauht brigge. £-i4So Merlin 380 At the 
foote of the castell was ainaras. .and thereto was noon entre 
saf a litill cawchie that was narrowe and straite. Ibid. 
604 Ahoue this marasse was a chaucie . . of the hrede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. 1577 Holinshed 
Chron. III. S30 He. .made a continuall causie of timber ouer 
the marshes from Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. i. xiii. {1622) 25 Hauing..cast 
bridges and causeyes {pontes^ue et aggeres} ouer the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 E. G[rimston] 
D’ A costa’s Hist. Indies y. xiii. 362 There was in the midst 
of the Lake where the Cittie of Mexico is built, foure large 
cawseies in crosse, i6xi Bible Prov. xv. 19 The way of 
the righteous is made plaine. Marg, Hebr. is raised vp 
as a causey. ^ 1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647.) 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway is a passage made by art of Earth, Gravel, 
Stones and such like, .through surrounded grounds. 1643 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. II. 509 A Stone-Causey thorow 
a Bogg. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. Pisa 268 Castel d'Ovo, 
built on a rock in the Sea, having an artificial Caussey or 
Mole leading to it from the shore, ^ri7io Hearne Gloss. 
Langtoft’s^ Chron., Kauce, causey, .commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Bank, raised in Marshy Ground for 
Foot passage, tho’ even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Passage are also known by this name,_ such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon’s Study in Oxford (Abingdon Road]. 1853 
Bryant Let. 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 
pavement of hewn stone, has been lately made over the 
low grounds , . as the new Appian way. i860 J. P, Ken- 
nedy Horse Shoe R. xii. 139 A swamp, .rendered passable 
by a causey of timber. 1877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss, 
+ b. The solid mounding at the ends of a bridge. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccccxiii. 721 He and his men 
were by the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 
+ c. Sometimes applied to an arched viaduct. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. n. 127 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a caussey supported with arches. 

t d. Sometimes app. a row of stepping stones. 

1^8 Yong Dianatn, jx Vpon a fine causey of stones most 
artificiallie laide in order, they passed all ouer into the 
Hand [vnas piedras . . puestas in orden}. 

t©. The Gianfs Causey: see Causeway. Obs, 

181X Pinkerton PetreU. II. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant's causey in Ireland, 
f 3 . Hence, A highway (as originally raised and 
paved). Applied esp. to the Roman roads, and 
still given as a proper name to some considered 
Roman, as the Devil's Camey (or Causeway) in 
Northumberland. Otherwise Obs. 

1495 Will of Bp. of Llandajf Ho.\ Vie Reg- 

vulgariter Cawsey. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, xvii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
church. 1577 Eden & Willes Hist, Trav. 254 They de- 
termined also to make three causeys or hygh wayes by land, 
1606 HoLLANp Sneton. xg To make a cawsie or high- way, 
form the Adriatick Sea, by the ridge or side of the Apen- 
nine hill. 1670 Milton P, L. x, 416 Satan went down The 
causey to Hell-gate. 1704 Hearne Duct. iVfsA (1714) 1. 372 
The (-awsey, c^led Via Appia. _ 1708 J. Chamberlayne St, 
Gt. Brit, II. i. ii. (1743) 305 Evident footsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Military Way. 17x3 Steele No. 

31, 202 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 

L-A-. 

*574 Whitgift Def Aunsw. m. Wks. 1851 1. 322 To walk 
3n the broad and beaten way, as it were the common causey 
of the commandment, rather than an outpathof the example. 

4 . esp. A paved way ; the paved part of a way. 
Still dial. 

1430 £. E. Wills (1882) 8s To the causy atte Wyke, iiij/. 
1527 Test. Ehor (Surtees) V. 228 To the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and caucey. 1530 Palsgr. 203/2 Causey in a 
hye way, chxasee. 1572 Huloet, A caucie or a waye paued, 
agger solidus, ckemin paue de pieres, ckaucee, *577 Hel- 
LOWES Giteuara’s Chron. 29 He made a paued Calsey, 
being a broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halfe, 
1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. m. xxi, (1591) 12 b, He com- 
manded the third Legion to make stand vpon the cawsey of 
the Posthumian way [in ipso aggere vise Postumiand}. 
1659 Louth Ck, Acc, iv. 286 (Peacock N.-W. Line. G/<wj.) 
For paving the causey in the church-yard. 1768 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1852) I. 634 To turn her upon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rock^pointed causey of punish- 
ment, Holdemess Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cawsey.. a raised 

I and paved side-walk, or one across a fold-yard, but often 
, any foot path. 1877 E. Peacock N.-W, Line, Gloss. (E. 

I D. S.), Causey, a footpath, especially when made of fiag- 
1 stones or paved with cobbles. 
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5 . esp. A street, or part of a street, paved with 
cobbles or small boulders (or blocks of trap or 
granite), as distinguished from dag-stones ; a 
street pavement. Ghiefly 

I'he whole street may be a causey; or the road- way may 
be causey, while the side walks are flagged, or the side walks 
causey and the centre macadamized. 

Crmwt of ihe camey : the centre or highest part of the 
pavement, as most public, conspicuous, or honourable. 

iS35/Stewart Crm. Scot, III. 561 Throw all the toun, 
Quhair on the stairis and all the calsay wnder, Rycht mony 
stude that tyme on him to wunder. c 1538 Lyndesav Agst. 
Syde Tailis 30 Quhare euer thay go it may be sene How 
kirk and calsay thay soup dene. 1577 Hanmbr Anc, EccL 
Hist, 11619) 423 'i’he .streete commonly called the great 
Cawsy. *384 J. Carmichael, Lett in Misc. Wodr. Soc. 
(18441 435 A great bragging between them in the cakay of 
Edinburgh. 1387 m Northern N, <§• O. I. 8^ Fraynch Cal- 
say Makers to repair Calsayes in the Kowgaitt. 1611 Bible 
I Chron., xxvi. 16 By the causey of the going vp [1568 The 
paved streate that goeth vpwarde]. 1633 Ruthehfokd 
Lett. (1862} I, 149 Truth will yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland. 1630 Row Hist Kirk sii The croun, 
scepter, and sword of honour, .which, .the Noblemen them- 
selves carried up the casey of Edinburgh, a 1774 Fergus- 
soN Election Poems 13845) 42 Glower round the cawsey, up 
and down. 1820 Scott Abbot xvii. 1823 Galt Entail III. 
X. 95 It could ne’er be expected that I would let them be 
married on the crown-o’-the-causey. 1840 Browning Sor- 
dello V. Wks. li. 398 This companion slips On the smooth 
causey. 1848 S. Bamforo Early Days ix. (1859) 98 A 
neatly paved footpath and a causey for carts. 

6. A piece of pavement (of cobbles, as dis- 
tingfuished from flags), a paved area. Chiefly Sc. 

X4BX-90 Hotvard Househ, Bks. (1841) 505 To Robt. Buk- 
ton for the makyng of the causey at the stabill dore.^ 1633 
T. James Voy. 60 We made a Hearth or Causie in the 
middle of the house. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 98 Rogues 
have taken up the causey or pavement before a doore, 
x88o Antrim ^ Dcnun Gloss. (E, B. S.), Cawsey, cassy, the 
paved or hard-beaten place in front of or round about a 
farmhouse. 

7 . attrih. and Comh,, as caitsey-chaner, ’■crown 
(see 5), Hamp, -makcr^ -makings ^saint, -side ; 
t calsay-paiker ( 5 f.), a street-walker. 

1786 Burns Brigs o/Ayr 157 To whom our moderns are 
but *causey-cleaners. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 105 
He keeps the *causey-crown. 1378 Glasgow Town Council 
Proc xxx Hist Glasgow fiSSi) 133 The expense of the *cal- 
say-nraking. a 1553 Lyndesay Trc^. 378 Off *calsay- 
paikaris, nor of pubiycauls. 1862 in Hislop’s Prozn Scot 
83 He’s a ■‘^causey saint and a house deil, x6S2 Culpepper 
Eng Phasic. 41 By a ^Causey side in the middle of a held 
by Paddington. 

Cau'Sey, v. Chiefly Sc. and dial. [f. the sh.] 
To pave with small stones. Hence Oau’seying 
vbLsb. 

1538 Leland ///«. IV. 126 Martin Bridge, .well causled 
with Stone at both Endes. 1396 Wills Inv, N. C. (i860) 
IL 341 To the mendinge and cawsiinge with stonnes, of 
heighe-wayes. 1638 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1852) III. 496 
By clearing the fennes . . and soe comprehending cawsing, 
paving, drayning, eta 17^ Monthly Kev. 631 Where the 
bottom is clay, or where it is causeyed. 182a Scott Nigel 
iii, These London kirkyards are causeyed with through 
stanes, 1877 Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E. I). S.), 
Causey, to pave, * We mun hev our court-yard causied’, 
fCausidic. Obs. [see next.] * A lawyer, 
attumey, aduocate, or procter^ (Cockeram 1623). 

1636 Blount Glossogr.t Causidick, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor. 

Hence Causidioade (as title of a poem). 

*743 (.titjc) Causidicade. A Panegyri-Satird- . . Poem. 
Causidical (k§zi*dikal), a. [f. X,. causidic-us 
pleader, counsel, (f. causa OLiise + -dicus saying, 
telling) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of 
legal causes. 

a X797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I. xvi. 241 His 
foul tongue and causidical boldness . . offered him as a 
proper tool to (the] Court. 1796 J. Anstey Pleaded s Guide 
(1803) 86 A bold Causidical appearance. 1^0 G. S. Faber 
Ckrisi's Disc. Capertiaurn Introd. 29 Causidical dexterity 
. .employed, .to make, .the worse appear the better cause. 
Causing (k§-zig), vbl. sh. The action of the 
vb. Cause. (Now chiefly genindial.) 

1631 Hobbes Levlaih^ x. xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. 

CatL'Siug^y ppl. a. That causes. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind xlv. § 2 (1869) 43 * Cause * in 
these eases is a short name for ‘causing object’. 1883 
Hatpeds Mag. Nov. 878 The causing cause of the building. 
Hence 

1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mhtd xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Causingness.'' 

Causion, obs. form of Caution. 
t CaU’SOa. Obs, [a. med-L. causon burning 
fever (Du Cange), a. Gr. /cahaw burning heat, £ 
leat- : see Caustic.] ? Inflammation, 7 heartburn. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) vii. xli. 254 
Somtyine Colerahyghte Causon, for it brennyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres, 1661 Lovell Af is/. Anim. ^ 
Min, stoz Some apply it against the heart, to help causons, 
andEeate. ■ ■ / 

Csfclistlic (kg'stik), a. and rA [ad, H,. caustic-MS 
a. Gr. xavariwus capable, of burning, caustic, f. 
mtHTT-hs burnt, burnable, f. (future «av(r-) to 
burn. . caustiquel\ 

A. I. Burning, corrosive, destructive of 

organic tissue. 


*S 5 S Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 229 Albeit the water 
of the sea haue a certeyne caustike qualitie ageyast poyson. 
1363 T. Gale A^itidot. 1. vii. 3 Causticke medicynes which 
doe remoue, and take away fylthines in vlcers. 1605 I'iisime 
Quersit. 1. vi. 25 Causticke and burning simples. 1727 
Bradley Earn. Diet I. s.v. Go?erdy legs. This Stone, .from 
its .. cau stick or burning Quality, alone destroys Warts. 
1863-72 Watts Chem. Diet. I, 818 In the old language of 
surgery, caustics were divided into the actual, such as red- 
hot iron and moxa, and the potential, such as strong alka- 
lis, acids, nitrate of silver, 

b. Caustic bougie : a bougie armed with a piece 
of caustic. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 480 Caustic bougies, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of removing stinctures. 1805 Ibid. 
XIV, 474 The superiority of the caustic over the common 
bougie. 

e. Chem. Caustic alkali : a name given to the 
hydrates of potassium and sodium, called caustic 
potash (KHO) and caustic soda (NaHO) respec- 
tively ; catistic ’volatile alkali or caustic ammonia, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; caustic lime, 
quick lime (CaO). 

1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 143 These flies, 
thus dried, .yield a great deal of volatile caustic-salt. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing I. i. i. v. 80 Caustic alkali 
tinges the infusion of galls of adark red. i8ix A. T. Thom- 
son Lend. Disp. (1818) 564 Take . . w'ater of caustic kali, 
nine fluid ounces. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. (1814) 
21 Lime applied in its Caustic state acquires its hardness 
and dumbility, by absorbing the aerial acid. i843_Todd 
& Bowman Pkys. Anat. I. 102 Add solution of caustic am- 
monia, 1869R0SCOE Elem. Chem. 200 Potassium hydroxide 
or Caustic potash . , is a white substance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful cautery, destroying 
the skin. 1876 Harley if a/. Med. 147 Caustic Soda, 

d. gen. Burning. {ra?g.) 

X863 Possibil. Creation 148 At the tops of mountains . . 
the sun’s rays are capable of producing very caustic results. 

2, Jig. That makes the mind to smart ; said of 
language, wit, humour, and, by extension, of per- 
sons ; sharp, bitter, cutting, biting, sarcastic. 

[Not in Johnson 1755-] 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. (I..) 
And mirth he has a particular knack in extracting from his 
guests, let their humour be never so caustic or refractory, 
1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, His shrewd, caustic, and some- 
what satirical remarks. 1842 Macaulay Fredk. Gt., Ess. 
(1877) 677 Those who smarted under his caustic jokes. 
X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xi. xviii. 147 Well, ma, I think 
you are more caustic than Amy. 

3. Math. Epithet of a curved surface formed by 
the ultimate intersection of luminous rays proceed- 
ing from a single point and reflected or refracted 
from a curved surface ; also of the curve formed 
by a plane section of a caustic surface. A caustic 
by reflexion is called a catacaustic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

[So called because the intensity of the light, and con- 
sequently of the heat, is in general greater at a point on 
this surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become sufficiently intense to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. IPat focus of a con- 
cave mirror is the cusp of its caustic for incident parallel 
rays.l 

1727-31 Chambers CycL, Caustic curve, in the higher 
geometry, a curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the rays of light reflected or refracted from some other 
curve. 1869 Tyndall Notes on Light § lox The interior 
surface of a common drinking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the glass be nearly filled with milk, and alighted candle 
placed beside it, a caustic curve will be drawn on the surface 
of the milk. Ibid. § 166 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces formed by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays. 

B. sh. 

1. A substance wbich bums and destroys 
living tissue when brought in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic : nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

1382 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. vii. 8 Costicke . . beeyng 
laid on the sore doeth mortefie it c 1600 B. Jonson Elegy 
Lady Paw lei (R.) Put Your hottest causticks to, bume, lance, 
or cut. X722 De Foe Plague {1884) in They burnt them 
with Causticks. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. (L.) He ap- 
plied caustic to the wart. 1800 Med. fml. III. 290 The 
application of lunar caustic to strictures. 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sight V. 52 Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic. 

*633 Austin Medii. 197 With his Causticks of Repentance, 
he charitably burnt out, and purged the ^corruptions of 
Mens consciences. 1817 Scott Wav. xx. Pride. . applies its 
caustic as an useful though severe remedy. 1832 L. Hunt 
Bacchus in Tusc. 221 , 1 should like to see a snake . . fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic ujion that sordid villain, 

2. Math. *= Caustic curve or surface ; cf. A. 3 . 

Chambers ^cl. s.v., Every curve has its twofold 
caustic. 1743 Trqsts. XLII, 343 In the next place, 
the Caustics, by Reflexion and Refraction, are determined- 
1869 Tyndall Notes on Light | xoo When a large fraction 
of the spherical surface is employed ^ a mirror, the rays 
are not all collected to a point ; their intersections, .form a 
luminous surface, .called a caustic ((Jerman, Brennflache), 
tCaWStical, a. Obs^ [£ prec.+-AL.] Of 
caustic nature or operation. 

rx66o Wiseman Surg. (J.) If extirpation be safe, the best 
way will be by causti^ medidnes or escarotieks. 170* E. 
Baynasd Cold Baths xt. (1709) 237 The Caustical Salts, 
CaTJSticaUy(kf*stWli),<j 5 ^^^ [f.prec,+-LY2.] 
In a caustic manner. 

* Bat ' Cricket Man, too A writer, .caustically re- 
marked. 1876 E, Mellor Friesth. v. 201 Their diver- 


gences of opinion have been caustically likened . . to the 
foxes which Samson bound, which, though united at their 
tails, were wide apart in their bodies, and widest of all at 
their heads. 

CaTi’stioate, v. [f. Caustic + -ate 3.] 

tracts. To render caustic; == Causticize. Hence 
Oau’sticated ppl. a. 

1790 Wedgwood in Phil. Traiis. LXXX. 3x3 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. 

So Caix'Sticator, one who applies, or advocates 
the application of, caustic. 

1800 Med. yrnl. III. 480 When radical cures have been 
confidently promised by the causticators- 

Caiisticity (kgsti-siti). [f- Caustic + -ity. 
Cf. F. causticite.'] 

1 . Caustic quality; burning pungent taste; the 
property of destroying or con*oc!ing organic tissue. 

1772 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXIL 254 Free from caus- 
ticity. X791 Macie ibid. LXXXI. 375 This solution had 
an alkaline taste, but seemingly with little, If any, causticity. 
1802 Playfair lUusir, Hutton. The. 523 The causticity 
produced in limestone by exposure to fire. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst, Bot. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, are the 
general characters of this suspicious order. 

2 . Jig. of speech or humour. 

1783 H. Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossoyy II. 220, I . . en- 
deavoured to repair my causticity. 18x6 Scott A ntig xiii, 
With his usual dry causticity of humour. x866 Freer 
Regency Anne of A.^ I. i. 20 The duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue. 

OaXLSticize (kp'stisoiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
-h-TZE.] trans. To render caustic. 
i88x Nature XXIII. 236 On causdeising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

Oansticly (kg*stikli), adv. rare. [f. Caustio 
a. y -LY -.] In a caustic manner. 

1870 A thenmmi 31 Dec. 878 He touched causticly the im- 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

CaxL'sticness. rare. = Causticity. 

^31 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Caustive, Caustok, obs. ff. Costive, Castock:. 
Causy, variant form of Causey. 
t Caut, V. Obs. See quot. 

x688 R. Holme Amnoury 11, 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
which word is taken from the sound of his voice. 

CaLit(e, obs. f. caught : see Catch v. 
t Cau'tely cb. Obs. or a 7 'ch. Forms : 4 cautell, 
Oiorth. cawteile), 4-7 cautil(e, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 cawtel(le, 5-7 oauteU(e, 6 cautill, {Sc. 
canteiD, 4-7 cautele, 4-7 (9) cautel. [a. Y.cau-. 
Hie (13th c. in Littr6), ad. L. cautela of Roman 
Law (whence also Pr., Sp., It. cautela) precaution, 
f. cant- ppl. stem of cavere to take heed.] 

1 . A crafty device, artifice, stratagem ; a trick, 
sleight, deceit 

138. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 6 Make knowe to k® 
peple the cautelis of Anticrist. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr, Sowle 
n. lx. (1859) 57 Techinge me^ for to caste sleyghtes and 
cauteles. 1549 CompL Scot, xiv, xi8 Be ane subtile cauteil 
thai gart pausanias seruitur pas to the tempil. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. xxL § 9 The fraudes, cautels, impostures, 
and vices of euery profession. 1611 Cotgr., Cautelle, a 
wile, cauteil, sleight. 

b. Applied to things material. 

C Z440 Gesta Rom. 123 (Harl. MS.) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of iij cautils; scil. of an honest 
Garlonde of Rede Rosys. 1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, vii, 
No . . person . . with any deuise or engine made of heare, 
canuas, or with any other cautele shall ,, take any frie, 
spawne, or broode of yeles. 

2 . Cunning, craftiness, wiliness, trickery. 

C137S Barbour Troy.bk. n. 114 A, what to be wys mane 
rytht weie It geynes to haue \>o cawteile That he be not the 
forspekere. c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 303 But knewen men her 
cautel & her queynt wordes, l>ei wolde worchypen hem 
nou5t but a litel. 1548 Act 2 <§■ 3 Edw. VI, xxiv. § 1 Thieves, 
which . . by Craft and Cautele do escape from the same 
without Punishment, c 1580 Hatton in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) 11 . xlv. 289 Be free from cawtell. 

3 . Caution, wariness, heedfulness. 

Elyot Gov. l iv, There is required to be therein [in 
their heartsl moche cautele and sobrenesse. xsS 5 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 186 With great cautele least any 
parte of their legges or feete bee seene. 16x3 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 78 As I would preserue my selfe with more 
cautel heereafter, 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II, 170 
To entertain them in mutual cautele and suspicion. 

4 . A precaution ; in Law, etc., an exception, re- 
striction, or reservation made for precaution's sake. 

XS41 Elyot Image Gov. 37 One meruailouse cauteil he 
vsed, that is to saie, one man was not oftentymes in that 
truste of espial. *563 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 202/2 Without 
cautels & exceptions, 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie yAthl) fp 
Revlis and cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in Scottis 
Poesie. 1586 Fulke Agst. Allen 418 (T.) For cautele and 
provision against the like sins. ^ 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. iiu nii. 191 Which negative Excommunication, is , . 
either a bare punishment, or a cauteil and animadversion. 
1861 C. W. Goodwin Mosaic Cosmog, in Ess, 4- Rev. nog 
With such limitations, cautels and equivocations. 

b. Heel. A caution or direction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments ; esp. in cautels 
of the Mass. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (157 p 308/2 Why doe not hy this reason 
your owne priestes abstayne from the wine, seeing that this 
perill may also chaunce to them, as your cautelles of y« 
Masse doe graunt. 1638 FEATLY-F/rKr/. Lyndom. 1.61 The 
cautels of the Masse appoint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, being drunk before, cast up the host. 1^1 R. B. K. 
Parallel Liturgy m Massdjh. 59 As we may see in these two 
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cautels of the Masse. 2880 Edm. Kev. Apr. 286 The re- 
ception on the part of certain Ritualists of the Roman 
‘ Cautels ’ for the celebration of the Mass. 

As <z^^'. -=Cautelous. . ^ 

1606 G. WfooDCocKE] tr. Ivstine’s Hist. 108 Mistrusting 
himselfe to be deceiued by some cautel treason. x6i6 
Bullokar, Cautek, warie, circumspect. 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecdus. xii. 31 Be circumspect and Cautele to thy foe. 

tCaU'telj V. Obs. rare-^. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
Ob'. cmitele7% catiteUcr ‘to deceiue, beguile, cousen ’ 
(Cotgr.),] trmts. To devise cunningly or craftily. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 62 It was wisely cauteled by 
the penner of these savoury Miracles . . why Sara. ..should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 
f Oautelayre. [Formation obscure: cf. 

Cauteb and Cdlteler.] A knife-shaped instru- 
ment for cautery. 

1541 R. Ccxi;i.mviGuydonIs Quest. Chiriirg.{x’Sl^ 49 They 
be applyed to the lachrymalls to consume the superfluous 
flesh, and [it] is done with a small actuall cautelayre. Lyke- 
wise to the temples with a cautelayre to close the veynes. 

t Cau*teIoilS, Obs. or arch. Also 6~7 can.- 
tiloiis, 7- ulous. [a. F. cautdeux (Pr, cauteloSy 
cautelosd), on L. type ^cauteldsus^ f. cautela\ 
see prec. and -ous.] 

1 . Full of cautels ; deceitfiil, crafty, artful, wily. 

138 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 223 Ypocritis ben cautel- 

ious for to take men in wordis. c 1430 Henryson M or. Fab. 

16 The Foxe seemes craftie and cautelous. 1509 Barclay 
Ship o/Fooles (1370! 13 falshood liuing, and by wayes 
cautelous. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 33 Your Sonne . , caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 1661 Morgan Sph. 
Gentry 11. iii. 36 An Adder or Snake - .signifying his cautu- 
lous devises and deceivable policies. 1840 Browning Sor-> 
dello IV. 364 Cautelous Old Redbeard. 

2 . Cautious, wary, heedful, circumspect. 

1574 Hellowes Giieuarais Ep. (1584) 30S, 1 doe, .approve, 
that men with their wives be cautelous. 261a Woodall 
Stirg. Mate Wks. (1653) asgTliat they be exceeding cautel- 
ous and warie in the inward use^ of all Mineral medicines. 
4*2734 North Lives III. 52 This makes ail dealing with 
them very nice and cautelous. 2829 Scott HrL Midi. 
Proleg., I have been cautelous in quoting mine authorities, 
b. Const, ofj inf.j or clause. 

2625 Kin^s Instr. E. Drummond in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
{1659 » I. 162 You must be cautelous not to proceed any 
further in this business. 2628 Fel'I'HAM Resolves i. xxiii. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To be more cautelous of him. 2639 R. Ver- 
NEY in F. Papers (1853) 225 They are very cautelous bow 
they let any thinge of this nature passe. 2670 Baxter Cw?*-? 
Ch.-Div. 343 To be cautelous what wife we choose, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 283 We are to be cautelous of 
meddling with controversies. 

i‘ Cau'telously, ctdv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LT 
In a cautelous manner. 

1 . Craftily, deceitfully, artfully. 

147S Caxton Jason 87 Your uncle hath sent you hether 
cautelously. .to thende that he might obteyne your royame. 
2509 Act I Hen. VUh v. § S As much Moneyas the Goods 
. .(so cautelously customed) amounted unto. ^ x6io Donne 
Pseudo-Mart. x. 264 Falsely and cautelously insinuated. 

2 . Cautiously, warily, circumspectly. 

2610 Holland Camden's Frit. Pref., I have beene so 
sparing and cautelously forecasting in my coniectures. 2683 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. x. 16 Be wise to carry your 
selves inoffensively and cautelously. 2692 Covt. Grace Con- 
ditional 49 He expresseth himself very cautelously. 

t Cau-telOTlsness. Obs. [f. as pree. + -ness.] 
Cautelous quality : a. craftiness ; b. wariness. 

1384 R. Scot Disconf. Witcher, xv, xlii. 395 Be they with 
never so much cautelousnesse and subtill circumspection 
clouded. « 2624 Bp. M. Smith (1632) 156 For caute- 

lousnesse to lookeere we leape. 2637 Baxter Present In. 

39 A very great cautelousness. .would be necessary. 

tCau-telty, oauti-lity, Obs. rare. [ad. 
OF. cauHliti, f. cautHei see Cautee and -ity. 
For tbe contracted form cf. subiililyi subtlely.l 
= Cautelousness. 

1354 Bale Declar. Bonner's A rticles in Strype EecL Mem. 
III. I. xvi. 139 Such covered cautelty. 2567 'Prial. Treas. 
(1850) 22 Circes, the witche, with her craftie cautihtie. 

Camter (kp-toi). Also 6-7 eantere. [a. F. 
cauDre (Pr. cauteri, Sp. and It. cauterid), ad. L. 
cattferiuntj Gr. branding iron; or a. 

Gr, Kavriip branding iron, f. mi-uv to burn.] «» 
Cautery i (to which 1534 may really belong).^ 
2334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) S vj, The 
fistula, where against thou hast giuen cautere. 1542 K. 

Copland So^How many be 

there of actual cauters .. ? C ri. Gentiles ii.iv. 

240 Having their conscience cauterised or marqued with a 
cauter. 2864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The liberal^ppbance of 
the actual cauter, i. e. the red-hot iron- 1^2 Syd. SoCm 
Lex.., Canter, an instrument for applying the actual cautery. 
Also, a liniment or application of a caustic character. 
Caut^rant (kp-terant), sb. and a. fas if f. a 
Fr. ^cauterer to cauter : ch Cautbbing.] 

A. sb. A cauterizing substance. 

*846 Worcester cites Loudon, 

B. adj. ‘ Relating to a cautery or to caustic, 
or having the properties of either ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

t Oauteriacation. Obs. = Cauteeization. 
2542 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chimirg. (1579) .48 
What is cauterification ?. . It is an operation made with 
fire artificially. _ 

+ Cau-tering, Ois. [f. as Cadtbraki 

•+-ING .] =Cauteeizing. {Kho aftrib. OX ppL a.) 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., CauteriscUion, the 
searing vp of a wounde, called by the Surgeons Cautering. 
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2688 R- Holme Armoury m. 324/2 The second is termed a 
Canting Iron, or a Cautering Iron, or Searing Iron. 
t€au-terism- Obs. [f. after Cauteeize : see 
-TSM.] The application of cautery. 

1640 Chilmead tx. Ferrand's Lave Mela7ich.^^'eC^Ii^ox(\& 
use the cauterisms on the legs. 1688 H. W harton Enihus. 
Ch. of Rome 91 Necessitated to admit a Cautensm. 

t Cau*teri5sate, ’V. Obs. rare *. [f. lateL. 
cauteHzdre ; see -ate 3.] = Cauterize. 

2576 Baker Jeaoell of Health 104 a, If it toucheth the 
fleshe, it doth cauterizate or burne. t 

Cailt6rizai«ioxi. (kp^teraiziTLJonb Ih 6 oau- 
terysaoyon. [n* of action f. Cauteeize v. : see 
-ation. Cf. F'. cauterisation^^ The action of 
cauterizing, the application of cautery, 

2342 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chimirg., Cauteprsa- 
cyon, .is an operacyon made w'' fyre artyfyeymiy in y body 
of man for certayne vtylytees. 1607 Topsell Four-f. B etuis 
333 Of Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
potential. 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 53 Cautei-izatioii with 
the solid nitrate of silver. ^ ^ r t? 

Ca<iiteriz6 (kp n. Also -ise. [ — i* 

cauteriser, ad. late L, cautenzdre to bum or brand 
with a hot iron, f. cauterium, ad. Gr- Kavrrjpiov 
branding-iron.] 

1. Med. trans. To bum or sear with a hot iron 

or a caustic. ^ ^ , 

2341 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chbmrp. After that 
they be cauterised ye must apply on the s^'d places oyle ot 
Roses. 2623 Massinger Botuiman x. xu, Old festered sores 
Must be lanced to the quick, and cauterized. 173S Somer- 
ville Chase iv. 283. 2800 tr. Larranjges Chym. II. 34° 

The acetic acid . . is . . so caustic, that it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin. 2863 Public Opinion 28 Jan. 96 1 he boy s 
wound was cauterized and he is doing well. _ 
fie. 1824-0 Landor Jmag. Conv. (1846) II. 222 The un- 
soundness of doctrine is not cut off or cauterised. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. II. 39 To suppose that he could cau- 
terize out heresy. 

b. absol. . 

1363 T. Gale Antidot. n. 77 Thys water . wyl cmderise 
like an whote yron. « 1631 Donne Serm.m. z6z Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the same Physitian. 

+ 2. To brand with a hot iron. Obs. 

2392 Percxvall sp. Diet., Cauterizado, ttyrVtd^it\i a hot 
yren, or cauterised. 2684 

fxdypi 191 Fugitive Slaves are Marked and Cauterized with 
^^^^"fei^'^DAMiEL Civ. Warres '7”- 

Brine home his Reputation Cautens d With th idle Mark of 
Srving Others Lust. 2619 J. Taylor (Water P.) S co. Base- 
ness Wks. n, 36, I will Satyrize, cauterize, and stigmatize 

all the whole kennell of curres. 

8. fig. To ‘ sear deaden, render ipensible (the 
conscience, feelings, etc. b In allusion to i Tim. 
iv. 2 KG/cavTijpiaa fiii'cnv rrju Wiav cvvHhiqaLV ‘ having 
their conscience seared with a hot tron 
i<86 T* Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11 . 
conscience was so cauterised. 1623 Bac^ 


conscience was so caurerisea. ....... 

Hypocrites; which are euer Handling Holy Things, but 
without Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized 111 
the End. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 141 When once 
conscience is by frequent repetition of sms, (mutensed, 
dispirited, and made senselesse. 1807 Southey Espriella s 
Lett. (1814) 11. 103 Custom soon cauterizes human^ sym- 
pathy. 2874 PusEY Lent. Serm. 139 The true conscience, 
untill it is cauterised, will , . rebel against the false. 
Cauterised (.kpteroizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Burnt by cautery ; seared. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. v. (1632) 203 A guiltle-cauter- 
ized conscience. 1651 Biggs Hew Disp. P 243 The^ cauterized 
or wounded part. 2635 R. Younge Agst. Drwi^rds 6 An 
habituated, infatuated, incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 

Cauterizing (kQ'teroiziq'l, vbl. sb. [f, as prec. 

+ -ING Burning with a hot iron or a caustic. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

2342 R. CoPhA-m Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg. (Baker 2579) 
<0 To be kept open after the cauterising. iS§S Fden 
Decades W. Ind. n. iv. (Arb.) 119 By cauterising with 
hotte Irens. 2607 Shaks. v. i. 236- ^ 1720 W. Gib- 

son FarriePs Guide n. Ivl (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed by an Instrument made hot, or by corrosive or 
burning Medicines. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 435/2 No 
pain is excited by. .cauterizing a bone, 
b. attrib.y as in cauterizing iron. 

2375 Turberv. Falconrie a6i With a cauterizing yron. 
2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. I. s.v. Cauterizing i»str., A. 
cauterizing Button, to burn and sear the Head. 1E50 W , 
Irving Mahomed's Success, xlii. (1853) 19:^ The sight of the 
fire and cauterising irons again deterred him. 
Cau'terizing,#/.®. That cauteries 
2626 Bacon Sylva §729 No marvel though Canthandes 
have such a Corrosive and Cauterizing quality. 

Cautery (kp'tm). l.. cauterium brand- 
ing-iron, cautery, ad. Gr. Kavrripiov branding- 
iron : see Cauter.] , . , . 

1. A heated metallic instrument used for burning 
or searing organic tissue ; also a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same purpose. The former is 
called an actual, the latter a potential, cautery, 
x343 Traherom Vigo's Chirurg., Ulcers 241 Let the hone 
be bored through, with a quadrate pointed cautene. 2599 
A. M. tr. GdbelhouePs Bk. Physicke 312/1 A httle knobbe 
or tumor, which then with a glowing sjluer Cauterye we 
must Cauterise. 2636 Ridgley Praei. PAywc 326 Let the 
Chirurgion hold a great actual Cautery in his hand, 2689 
Moyle Chyrurg. ii. i. ‘26 Apply Buttons ^med with 
..your Potential Cautry. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
xlvl Bramwell prescribed the actual cautery, and put the 
pokir in the fire. 2878 Teuwson Q. Mary lit. tv. 223 The 
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mad bite Must have the cautery, 2882 Syd, Soc, Lex. s. v., 
Practically the term cautery is confined to the actual; a 
heated metallic instrument. ^ ^ 1. ■ 

% The operation of cauterizing, the applicatiou 
of a cauterizing agent, [cf. abst. sbs. in -ery.] 

2375 Turberv. Falconrie 282 Cawterie to be bestowed 
upon hawkes. 2607 Topsell Four-f. hearts 333 T he poten- 
tial cautery is done by applying unto the grieved place some 
medicine corrosive, putrifactive, or caustick. 2022 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. iv. iii. s 2676] 238/1 Cauteries or searings with 
hot yrons. 2758 ]. S. Le Dran's Obs^>. Surg. (1771) 19 
To consume the Excrescence, .both by Potential and Actual 
Cautery. 2862 Reade Cloister <5* H. 1 , 343 f^Y 

blood and money, in flebotomy and cautery. 

Jig. ^1834 Coleridge, Who. . With actual cautery staunch d 
the Church's wounds. 2833 Cdl. Wiseman IU. 5 To 
apply this actual cautery to the body of the Spanish Church, 
t 3 . An eschar made by cauterizing, [bo Gr.J 
1651 N. Biggs Hew Disp. T 239 Cauteries or permanent 

wounds are thought to be. .related to it. 

11 Caiitb, cant. [Hind. Mth catechu.] One 
of the Indian names of CuTCH or Catechu, occa- 
sionally used in commerce. . « 

1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade, Cauih, a name in Canara 
for the Terra Japonica of commerce. 

Cautherne, obs. form of Cauldron, 

Cautie, var. of Cauty. Ohs. 

Caiitil(e, Cautility, Cautilous, variants of 
Cautel, -ty, -ous. 

Cau-tmg-iron, Shortened form^ oi cauter- 
zV;^-zm2 (See Cautering). cauterizing-iron. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 324/2 A Cauting Iron, or a 

Cautering Iron. x-jo 8 Kersey, Cauting -Iron, a ia.mar s 

Iron to Cauterize. 1722-2800 in Bailey. 2847 in Craig. 

Caution Forms 3 haacyon, 

3-6 caueion, 4 eancioun, 5 caweion, 5-6 cau- 
cyoD, 6 caweyon, causion. Sc. cautiouii, 7 
oawtiou, 6- caution, [a. F. caution security, 
surety:— L. caulidn-em taking heed, heedfulness, 
caution; bond, security, f. cant- ppl- stem of 
cavh'C to beware, take heed. The earlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in i6~i7th c. that the 
original L. sense, as a quality, was introduced.] 

1 . Security given for the performance of soine 
engagement; bail; a guarantee, a pledge. Stril 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in caution-money ; see 0. 

Bond of caution (Sc. Law) : a security given by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perform a 
certain act. ^ , ..t. 

2297 R. Glouc. Chron. (iSio) 506 The kyng suor vpe the 
hoc, and caucion vend god, That he al clanliche to the 
popes loking stod. C2300 K. Alls. 2811 Kaucyon they 
nofde geve, no bidde. 1413 Lvdg, Pyl?r. Sowle t. xvii. 
(xSsQi 18 He lie may. . oblyge hym self, ne ley caucyon to 
pursme forth his accyon. 2531 in Turner Select. Kec. 
Oxford 09^:0 put yn caweyon or gage that he schall not 
sewe the .scoller. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes itSzx) 
1284 Sufficient recognizance or caution sealed with his owne 
hand. 2652 Hobbes Liberty L Wks. (1841) II. 13 The con- 
queror may. .compel the conquered, .to give caution of his 
future obedience, a 2728 Penn {17®^^ 1,668 Our Cau- 
tion is as large as the Man that Swears. 2726 Ayliffb 
Parerg. 25 He . . ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that he will persevere in the Prosecution. 2798 m 
Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1 . 107 These views are answered 
here, .with as good caution as m Enpiland. 2876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl, 11. iii. 132 To remain m ward until he find 
caution not to contravene the act of council. 

h. The persoa who becomes security, a surety. 

Obs. exc. Sc. tt 

m86 Let. Earle Leyeesier 23 By Othe, Bonds or Hostages, 


L . ee . r..arie ijteycesher ssj \./vuv, 
as cautions for her good and loyal demeanour. 2587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinsked HI. 1584/2 Release of the bonds & 
hostages that should be giuen for cautions^ in that benalie, 
1627 Rutherford Lett. i. (1862) 1, 35 [Christ] becomes cau- 
tion to His B'ather for all such as resolve and promise to 
serve Him. 2636 Cowley Pind. Odes (2687) 3 What God 
(alas) will Caution be, For living Man’s Secunrie. 1685 
Cerrsov, Montaigne Pi. i54 Any for whose intentions they 
would become absolute caution. 2826 J. Wilson JNoct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 214 For whom you had been caution, 
t c. An obligation, a bond. Obs. 

228. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. L 22 Take H caucioumand 
sette soone and wryte fifty barellis. [So 1388 Wyclif 

xvi. 6 ; 2382 obligacioun.] 

d. = Caution-money: see 6. 

2830 Bp. Monk Life Bentley 12833’! II. 107 For some time 
after his degradation the disputations in theology were 
entirely dispensed with, on the payment of caution. 

+ 2. A saving clause ; a proviso. Obs. 
a 1393 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. S We pray for health, and 
wealth, and honour . . and life, with a caution, If it be Gods 
will. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxvi, § 6 It staiMeA there- 
fore with these cautions firm and trim. 1626 Sir Docwra 
in Fortesc. Palmers (1871) 18 The office shold be divided in 
twoe, but with this special! cawtion, that our charges shold 
be kWte aparte. 2667 Milton P. L. y. 513- *693 Wood- 
WARD Ahif. Hist. Earth 1. (27*3) 8, I advance nothing from 
any Observation that was not made with this Caution. 

3 . A word of warning ; a caveat, monition ; a 
hint or advice to anyone to take heed. 

2603 Shaks. Mach. iv. i- 73 What ere thou art, for thy 
good caution thanks. .2623 Cockeram, Caution^-Caueat, a 
warning. i66x Bbamhall Just Vind. ix. 13 Not by way of 
censure, but of caution, 2 792 ( tit le) A Caution to (gentlemen, 
who use Sheridan’'s Dictionary. 2853 M acaulay Hist. 

IV. 659 Measures for conveying to his rival a caution which 

perhaps might still arrive in time. . ^ - 

T). Mil. An explanation previous to the word ot 
command ; a preliminary word of command. 
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CAVALCADE. 


t’j^ Insir. ^ Reg, Cavalry (1813) 103 The squadron leader 
will give a loud caution that the doubling is to be made 
either successively, or by the whole squadron at once. 
3:859 F. Griffiths Artil. (1862) 30 The commanding 
officer will give the caution,yWw company squares. 

c. An occurrence, act, or fact, which, conveys a 
warning, (Somewhat coUoq, : cf. ^ warning^) 

3:878 Fr. Kemble Girlhoodl. i. 14 The totally^iflferent 
character imparted by a helmet, or a garland of roses, to 
the same set of features, is a ‘ caution ’ to irregular beauties. 

d. slang. (Of U. S. origin.) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment ; an 
extraordinary thing or person. 

1855 C. F. Hoffman Winter West 234 (Bartlett) The way 
the icy blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution. 
3859 All Y. Round No. 22. 520 One man . . whose perform- 
ance was what the Americans call ‘ a caution 1868 H. C. 
Johnson Argent. Alps gs The first fifteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 3870 
M. Collins Vivian III. ii. 26 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a * caution 

4. The taking of heed; ‘provident care, wari- 
ness against evil’ (J.), as a kind or quality of con- 
duct; cautiousness, heedfulness, circumspectness, 
prudence in regard to danger. 

^ 1651 Relzq. Woiton. xx Solicitudes, .which kept the Earle 
in extream and continuall caution. 3664 Evelyn Ral. Hort, 
(3729) 197 Uncover, .your choicest Plants, but with Caution, 
3^7 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 703 By little Caution, and 
much Love betray’d. 3719 Young Revenge v. ii, A rage 
In which the wise with caution will engage. 3^29 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 7 Caution to avoid being 
mistaken. 3855 Milm A tt Zat. Ckr. III. vi, in. 453 God- 
frey. . had learned caution by his eventful life ; it had de- 
generated into craft. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. 139 
Caution is not always good policy. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 6 (1882) 405 The caution and hesitation of Philip. 
t5. (with pL'). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding ; a precaution. Ohs. 

1605 Shaks._ Mach. in. vi. ^4 That might Aduise 
him to a Caution t’ bold what distance His wisedome can 
prouide. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp, i. xlvii, (16821 161. 
3693 T. HIalk] A cc. New Invent. 26 The neglect of ordinary 
Cautions. 1768 H. Walpole Hist, Doubts 21 [Something] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the first 
overt act of the new reign. 1801 Med, JmL V. 157 By 
due attention to those cautions in the practice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. 

6. attrib.f as caution money, money deposited 
as a security for good conduct, esp. by a student 
on entering a college, or an Inn of Court ; t cau- 
tion town « Cautionaey town. 

1665 Sur%K AM Netherl, 340 They delivered us the Cau- 
tion-Towns we Had taken. 3842 Arnold in Life <§• Corr. (1844) 
IL X. 305 The Colleges take care to secure themselves by 
requiring caution money. tv. L. Blands Hist. Ten V, 
IL 633 No freedom of the press, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant sum of caution money. 

Cailiion (kg'Jsn), q/. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. cau^ 
iUnmTf med.L. cautidnare'\ 

1 1. intr. To give a caution or warning- Ohs. 

164X J. Jackson True Evang. T. in, x66 It was cautioned 

in the Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
367S Cudworth Intell. Spst. Pref., We have Caution’d 
concerning it, in the Book it self. 

1 2. To provide with a ‘caution ’or saving clause; 
to guard. Ohs. 

3655 Fuller CAATzjA ix. Iv, §4 Such Prophesy xngs. .might 
he . . discreetly cautioned and moderated. 3681 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. II, 7 It was^ added, to caution this, that the 
person . . should do nothing . .without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

3. To advise or charge (a person) to take heed ; 
to warn. To caution oneself', to take heed, take 
precautions. Usual const, against, or to with 
3683 lx>mAW Mured s Rites Run. To Rdr, 4 In. .caution- 
ing us against a too late expectation of finding it. <2 3694 
Tillotson Wks. I. V. (R.) Cautioning us to take heed least 
we be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness. 3702 
Eng, Theophrasi. 313 If a Man .. do not caution himself 
agmnst the Snares, etc. 3845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 28 
Don Quixote cautions Sancho to he moderate in his food. 
3857 Buckle CzViSa. I. xiv, 535 He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know- 
ledge. 

Hence Oaii’tioned, Cau'tionmg, ppL adjs. 
c 1720 Prior (J.) To our caution’d soul. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) 1 . xxxviii. 284 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satirizing observer. 1863 Geo, Eliot Romola 
HI. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
doubts. 

tCaTi*tioiial, Ohs. [f. Caution + -al.] 
Of the nature of a caution ; warning, cautionary. 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Cautional, Cautionary, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or warinesS; 3660 Wither {i?zif/A Specu- 
lum Speculativum. . with Cautional Expressions made there- 
upon. 3692 Somu Serm. IX. v, (R.) With this cautional 
observation. 

t Can-tionarily, adv, Ohs. [f. next + -ly 2 .] 
In a cautionary manner ; as a caution. 

Wither Xord^s Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tended, without purposing ought in opposition to what is 
believed by others. 17^ Herald 11 , 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily guarded against the practices. 

Cautioaiary (k 9 *J»nari), a. {sh,) [f. L. type 
^.cautimdri-us'iy see Caution sh. and -aey l ; cf. 
ld.cautionnairel\ 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a pledge or 
security; held in pledge, or as a security or hos- 
tage. Now chiefly .^2 jA or 


3597 Sir F. Vere Comm. (1657) 70 The ordinary Garrison 
of the cautionary towns, 3633 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 
(1632) 556 That, .all his cautionary Lords should be released. 
3659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 3 The Town of Flushing, the 
Castle of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 
were held by way of caution from the United Provinces, to 
insure their dependency upon England, the King resolved 
to render up, as being meerly cautionary. 3696 Southerne 
Oroomko iv. ii, And I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 1829 Southey 
More (1831) II. 95 As a nation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses . . in a friendly territory. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 140 To bring Affghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties. 3860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 1 . 
iv. 131 The cautionaiy towns were^ to be restored. 3883 
Scotsman 9 May 6/7 Cautionary obligations undertaken. 

f 2. Marked by caution, cautious. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1873) 11. xxi. § 5 Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 
quireth. 3649 Selden Laws Eng. n. vi, (1739) 34 The 
Prelates cautionary way of proceeding. 3806-31 A. Knox 
Rem. (1844) I. 79 This cautionary conduct. 

8, Of the nature of, or conveying, a caution or 
admonition ; warning, admonitory. 

3638 Rouse Heav. Univ. R.ixyod) x^ An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter, 3733 Steele Tatler No. 273 Many 
cautionary precepts for my future conduct. 1806 Knox 
& Jebb Corr. I. 255 A long cautionary letter against 
the pernicious influence of philosophy and poetry. 3%o L. 
Hunt Antobiog. v. (i860) 107 It had a cautionary effect. 
3884 Cyclistd Tour. Club Gaz. Dec. 362/1 Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. 

f 4. Of the nature of a provision against evil or 
danger ; precautionary. Ohs. 

3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 33. 520 Cicero, .makes 
a Law for them, .but with a cautionary provision, that, etc. 
3772- 84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1980 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. 3826 R. Peters in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1 . 
88 He pursued such cautionary measures. 

t b. Furnished with precautions. Ohs. 

3684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 65 These ways are made cautionary 
enough, .by these Posts and Ditch and Chain. 

t B. sb. a. A security, b. A personal security, 
a surety. Ohs. 

1655 L’Estrange Chas. /, 121 Two his Head Towns .should 
be left to the King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven- 
ants. 3655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 370 The Duke, .would 
become cautionary for the due observation of the same. 

Cautionary, var, of Cautionby. 
t Cau'tionate, a, Ohs, [ad. med. L. cau- 
tiondt-us (see next).] Cautious, cautionary. 

1616 W, Sclater Serm. 28 To make you cautionate how 
yee fall by example of like iniustice.^ <23626 — Three 
Serm. (1629) 32 With cautionate distinction affirmed. 

Hence f Cau'tionately a., t Carvtionateness. 

1619 W. Sclater Expos, x These. (1630) 33 No sinnes 
should he more cautionately watched against. 3619 — 
Ibid. 569 This cautionatenes in God’s children. 1626 — 
Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 81 Adiuringthemtocautionatenesse. 
1653 W. Sclater (Son) Fun. Serzn. (1654) 23 Though it 
be (cautionately understood) thus possible. 

tCau'tionate, it. Ohs. [f. med.L, cauHondt- 
ppl. stem of cautzondre, F, cautionner : see -atb 
To take or apply precautions ; to furnish or guard 
with ‘cautions’ or provisos. Hence Cau'tion- 
ated, Oau’tionating adJs. 

3623 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 176 Practising freely, yea 
teaching lawfulnesse of cautionated vsurie. 1654 Trapp 
Comm, Ps. xxxiii. i That cautionating counsel of Bernard. 
1655 — Marrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 842/2 It is cautionated 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. 3658-9 in 
Bztrt on’s Diary {iBzZ) HI. 143 To cautionate any prejudice 
that can he upon our rights and liberties, by a general 
question. Ibid. 200 If you cautionate it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated. 

Cautioner (kg'Jonoi). Also 7 Sc. catiounar 
(usually ki^'Janai). [f. Caution sh. and v. + -er i.] 

1. Sc. Law. One who gives or becomes security 
for another ; a surety ; = Caution b. 

<: is 65 L1NDF.SAY (Pitscottie) CAr<7«. Scot. (1728) 8 He be- 
came cautioner that such enormities . . should not be com- 
mitted in time coming. 3633 Rutherford Lett. xix. (1862) 
1 . 79 J esus, as the Cautioner, is bound for us. a 1662 Heylin 
Laud (167 j) 299 (D.) That no Presbyter should hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever, 
3846 Laing in Knox’s Wks. 1 . 345 note, Patrick Murray . . 
became cautioner for William Harlaw, and was amerciated 
for his non-appearance to underly the law. 3846 T, Chal- 
mers On Romans xxi, Should an able Cautioner liquidate 
the whole. 1884 Sir E. E. Kay in Law T imes Rep. LI. 21/1 
The case of a cautioner to the hank for one of their agents. 

2. One who cautions or warns. 

In mod. Diets. 

’t Cau'tiouist. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. Caution + 
-1ST.] One who affects caution. 

<2 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (3659) 33 Like some over-provi- 
dent Cautionists, 

Cautionizo, v. Obs, ?‘To promote caution 
in anything ’ (Latham) ; ?to take ‘ caution’ or 
security of, to render cautionary (cf. Caution- 
ary i). 

But it may be a misprint for cantonize, the reading in ed. 
1638 : ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Continuation), and ed. 
1687, IL 974, however, have cautionize, 

1633 Contn. Knolles’ Hist. Turks 1414 The captain of the 
lanizaries rose and slew the Bassa, burnt the Mufti and all 
his kin, and gaue his daughter in mariage to one Aslan 
Begh, a pretender to the antient inheritance of a bordering 
prouince, to cautionize that part. 

Oau’tionless, £f. Caution sh. + -less.] 
Without caution. 

3792-7 Geddes Judges xsim. q (R.) The people . . dwelled 


careless, quiet and cautionless. 3859 Chamh, Jml.yCi. 315 
Playing a wild game, in a reckless, cautionless way. 
Cailtioillliieilt (k^'Janment). [a. Y , cauiionne- 
ment : ste -ment.] ='Caution i. 

1815 Ann. Reg., 415 French subjects . . who have 

paid sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries. 

Cautionry (kg-Janri). Sc. La%v, Also -ary, 
erie. [f. Cautioner -h -y : see -ery, -by.] The 
position of a cautioner, suretyship. Bond of cau- 
tionry. «=hond of caution', see Caution sb. i. 

3636 Rutherford Lett. lix. (1862) I. 159 Christ’s act of 
cautionary. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Mm. Bk. (1855) 
74 Johne Makniollan . . cautioner for David Makmollan . . 
presentit the said David and protests to be liberatit of his 
cautionerie. 1630 Acts Chas. I (1814) VI. 267 (Jam.) Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 3754 Erskjne 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 297 Bonds of cautionary. 

Cautions (kp'Jos), a. [f. Caution (as if from 
L. '^cautios-us, not used) : see -tious.] 

Distinguished or marked by caution; heedful, 
wary, careful, circumspect: said of persons, their 
conduct, and acts. (In quot. 1640 perh. ‘Fearlul, 
over-prudent, timorous ’.) 

<2 1640 Massinger (W.) You shall be received at a postern 
door, if you be not cautious, by one whose touch would 
make old Nestor young, 3665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 52 
Where deep and enquiring spirits differ, I judge I have 
reason to be cautious. x6qx Milton Samson 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill. 1718 Free-thinker No. 20. 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to Trust every 
Man so far as we can see Him._ 1795 Southey Joan of A rc 
III. 18 Urging on their way with cautious speed. 1833-48 
H. Coleridge N. Worthies (1852) I. 9 He seems to have 
been a much more cautious man. 1842 H. Rogers Inirod, 
Burke’s Works 1842 1 . 22 Further than a cautious policy 
would warrant. 3872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience. 

b. Const. <y‘’(obs.), how, lest, to with inf {Cau- 
iiozis to was formerly used where cautious not to 
is now in use : cf. Careful.) 

(3667 Milton P. L. ix. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night return’d . . cautious of day. 3709 Hearne Collect. ( 1886) 
II. 241 The late exposition . , has made me cautious how I 
enter upon new Experiments. 3725 Pope Odyss. iv. 207 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear, His purple garment 
veil’d the falling tear. 3752 Johnson Rambl. No. 208 F 9 
Cautious lest this offence should be . , committed. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 28 Cautious not to exceed it. 3779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 71, I was very cautious of touching upon 
what had happened that morning. 1820 Hoyle's Games 
hnpr. 5 Be cautious how you trump out. 1823 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. m. {3871) 119 The act. .is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a measure. 

Cautiously (k$*j9sli), adv. [f. prec. 4- -LY 2 .] 
In a cautious manner, with caution ; warily, heed- 
fully, carefully, circumspectly. 

3664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 396 Uncover also Arti- 
choaks cautiously, and by degrees. 3699 Benixey Phal. 131 
Pie cautiously says, that he often uses the Excerpta. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. F. IL 137 He cautiously suppressed his 
grief and resentment. i%6 Green Short Hist. viii. § 3 
(1882) 488 Cautiously and tentatively they were introducing 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xiv. 
(1878) 243 Opening the curtains cautiously. 

Cautiousness (k^'Jbsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being cautious ; 
wariness, heedfulness, caution. 
x6^Z Eikon Bos, (1824) 64, I could not but approve their 

f enerous con.$tancy and cautiousnesse. 37x2 Addison Sped. 
lo, 399 F 7 We should always act with great Cautiousness 
and Circumspection. 3887 Laxo Times LXXXII. 205/2 A 
cautiousness which is hardly distinguishable from timidity. 

jj Cantor. Obs.’-^ [L^^b] ‘ He that foresee th or 
bewareth’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cautulous, obs. form of Cautelous. 
t CaU'ty, a. Ohs. rare. Also cautie. [app. f. 
F. cazti, cattle ( = It. Sp. cazito), or L. caut-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavere 
to bewai e ; with Eng. ending -Y.] Cautious, wary. 

3579 E. Hake Newes Powles Chzirchy. Hj, O cawty cut- 
throate. Ibid. Evijb, Our cawtie countrey Gentlemen. 
3610 Mirr. Mag. 754 (R.) With cautie observation. 

Cauve, dial, form of Calve, Calf. 

Cauyll, obs. form of Cavil. 

Cauzee, cauzy, var. f. Kazi, Mohammedan 
judge in India, Indian Cadi. 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesia. 

II Cava. Phys, Short for Vena cava. 

[3683 tr. Willis’ Rem.Med. Wks.Voc., Cava vena, the groRt 
liver-vein going thorow the body.] 3809 Med. Jrnl. XXL 
270 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
3866 Huxley Phys. ii. (1869) 57 Will reach the right auricle 
by the superior cava. 

Cavajar, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavalcade (ksevMk^i'd), sb. Also 6 caval- 
gada, 7 cavalcado, cavalcata, cavelcade, (8 
erron, calvaoade). [a. F. cavalcade (i6th c. in 
Littrd)^ ad. Pr. cavalcada or It, cavalcata ( == Sp. 
cabalgada, Pg. cavalgata), f. cavalcar '.’-late L. 
cabal Hcdre to ride on horseback, f. cahallus hoi^e ; 
see -ADE. The native F. form of the word was r//<f- 
vauchie, whence also ME. Chivachie.] 
ti. A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Ohs. 
iSox Unton Corr. (1847) 257 , 1 am nowe attendinge uppon 
the Kinge in this cavalcade he maketh towards the Duke 
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of Parma. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 141 To make 
Caualgadas, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 
1604 Jas. I Counterbl. (Arb.) 110 To make some sudden 
Caualcado vpon your enemies. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 
vn. II. 215 He had with some Troops, made a Cavalcade 
or two into the West 

Jig. 1697 Sfiake in Grass fed. a'y 289 Being thrown into 
Gaol for that his Blasphemous Cavelcade. 

2 . A procession on horseback, csp. on a festive 
or solemn occasion. Also loosely used for a pro- 
cession of carriages, mxh. or ? Obs. 

1644 Evelyn (1857) 1 - 102 Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope. 1683 Brit. Spec. 260 
His Majesty . . made a Glorious and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. 1687 Gaz. No. 2250/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavalcata . . wherein he was Ac- 
companied by 14 of the Sacred Colledge on Mules. 1762-71 
H, Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. fij^Sd) HI. 97 The 
Icing's cavalcade through the gates of the city the day before 
his coronation. 

concr. A company of riders on the march or 
in procession. 

a 1700 Dryden Pal, «§• Arc. iii, 540 The following caval- 
cade . . Proceed by titles marshal’d in degree. 1703-14 Sc. 
Pasquils (1868) 347 He and his noble Cavalcade design To 
right their native Country. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vaihek (1868) 
25 The cavalcade set forward. 1853 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1871) XI. xix. 206 From Chester the Cavalcade set out for 
London. 1869 Hook Lives A bps. II. ii. 93 He evidently 
expected to meet a large cavalcade. 

4 . transf. and Jig, * Procession *. 

1670 Caveat Conventiclers 9, I desired him to raise this 
Devil before me ; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole procession of the Cavalcade, 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xiii, He made a Cavalcade of his Devils .. 
through the Town. 1855 J. Forbes Tour Mont Blanc 117 
The cows were taken to the valley . . and I regretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so 
si^ular a cavalcade. 

Cavalca'de, V. [f. prec. sb. ; in F. cavalcader^ 
intr. To ride in a cavalcade, esp. in procession or 
in company with others. Hence Cavalca'ding 
vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 Map of Trav. High Ch. Apostle 6 His mighty great 
Cavalcading. 1771 P. Parsons Nevmtarket I. 113 The 
hero . . cavalcaded it through a large breach made in the 
walls, in an open chariot. 1816 Keatinge Trav. H. i A 
large party of horse men was cavalcading. .in celebration of 
a wedding. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. in, vi. 71 Tumult 
of charioteering and cavalcading. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
17s 'The host . . homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 

tCavalet- Obs. [ad. It. cavalletto ‘a stay, 
a prop, a tressell’ (Floriol, dim. of cavallo horse. 
Cavakt was also in 1 6-1 7th c. French in sense of 
* a long hollow sticke, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes ’ 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr. form of the word is 
€hevaleti\ (See quot.) 

x66z Merret tr. NerCs Art of Glass 243 [In an annealing 
furnace] there’s a round hole through which the flame and 
heat passeth into the tower ; this hole is call’d Occhio or 
L%imeUa^ having an Iron ring encircling it call’d the Cavalet 
or Crown. Ibid, xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet. 

Cavalier (ksevalXa'j), sb. and a. Forms: 6 
cauallere, (cabbaleer, caueelere), 6-7 cavallier, 

7 cavalier©, -leer(e, cavaglier, (by perversion) 
caviler, Sc, cavaleire, cavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, cauilero, caua- 
leiro, 6~7 eavaliero, 7 cavalero, 8 cavalliero. 
[Originally adopted in the form cavallero, eavaliero, 
etc. from Sp., with occasional use of the It. and 
Pg. forms. The actual form cavalier is a. F. cava- 
lier (i6th c. in Littr^), ad. It. cavaliere, f. cavallo 
horse ’¥-iere, a termination often occurring in 
Italian for L. -arius. The late L. caballdHus 
{-c'rius) ‘ horseman * gave Sp. caballero (OSp. 
cav-\ Vg. cavalleiro, Pr. cavallier, ONF. cavailler, 
cavaler, OF. and F* chevalier^ whence also Eng. 
Chevalieb.] 

A. sb. 

1 , A horseman, a horse-soldier ; a knight. 

[c 1470 Hors, Shepe, ^ G. (1822) 3 In duche a rider is called 
a Knyght, Ar^on tonge doth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie Is named of worship & toke begynnyng Of 
spores of gold and chiefly of rydyng. ^ *598 Barrist Tkeor. 
JVarres Gloss. 249 Cauaglere, an Italian word, .signifieth a 
Gentleman seruingon horsebacke.] 1600 Hakluyt Pay. III. 
691 That so many cavalleros should all faile in this one 
attempt. 1640-1 Kirkcudhr. Wdr-Comm. Mzn. Bk. (1855) 51 
That all brave cavaleires will tak the business to hart. 1656 
Blount Cavalier, Cavalero, a knight or gentle- 

man, serving on horseback, a man of arms. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) II. 526 Of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot-soldiers. 1807 Sm R. Wilson yml. 2 July, 
I returned, .decked with mud ; but as my horse was seen to 
fall I did not appear as a dishonoured cavalier. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. III. 97 A mute wonder held The Trojan cavaliers. 

2 . A gentleman trained to arms, ‘a gay sprightly 
military man ’ (J.) ; gen. a courtly gentleman, a 
gallant. (Like gallant, also applied about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) 

1589 PasquiVs Ret. Aiij, How now Caualiero, are you 
come to Scripture ? 1593 Prodigal Son iii. 103 Our guest 
is a free-handed Cavalier. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen.^ IV, v. iii. 62 
lie drinke to M. Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. 1599 Warn. Faire Worn. n. 589 Some swagger- 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. Call we them 
Cabbaleers ? masse, they be Canniballes. x6oo Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood 3 Humours is late crown’d king of 


Cftueeleres. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang: T, nr. xqp, The 
tidings . . brought not to cavalliers, but to quiet and simple 
Shepherds. x6si Lfe Father Sarpi 25 Signor Al- 

phonso Antomini a Cavaglier of the most sublime vertues. 
1670 Cotton Espemon i. iv. 170 Some little dispute , . which 
had oblig’d him to seek the satisfaction of a Cavalier. 1777 
Garrick Prol. Sheridan’s Sch. Scand., He’ll fight— that's 
write— a cavalliero true. 1867 Emerson May -day Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 413 To greet staid ancient cavaliers. 

b. A gentleman attending upon or escorting a 
lady, a ‘ gallant \ a * squire * (^cf. 5) ; a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

1732 Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. II. ix. ii. 213 The rest 
of the cavaliers and ladies. 1765 Sterne Tristr. ShafMy 
vri. xlui, I’ll take a dance, said I.. we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
1825 Lytton Zicci 34 He wants to be your cavalier, not 
your husband. 1829 — Disowned 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
will be our cavalier, [1^7 Thackeray Mrs. Perkins's 
Ball, Cavalier seul, This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.] 

c. As a title or term of address. 

1589 Nashe {title), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
liero Pasquill, etc. XS98 Shaks. Merry W. ii. iii. 77 Caua- 
leiro Slender, goe you through the Towne to Frogmore. 

8. A name given to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war between him and the Par- 
liament ; a 1 7th c. Royalist. 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the swash-bucklers 
on the king’s side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
CaVALIERISH, -ISM. 

1641-2 [.see quot. 1651]. 1642 D'EwEsilf.?. fourn. 10 Jan. 

1641 iHarl. MS. 162 If. 312 b) Certain Hamletters .. in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gone in thither. 

1642 Ld. Kimboliod s Sp. in Pari. 4 (not authentic) 111 

affected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. 164a 
(June 10} Propositions of Parlt. in Clarendon v. (1702H. 504 
Several sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 1642 Petition. Lords Com. 17 June 
in Rushw. Coll. iii. (1721) I. 631 That your Majesty . . 
would please to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the Cavaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or Affection to the publick Good, their 
Language and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and War. 1642 Chas. I Answ. Petition 17 June 13 The 
language and behaviour of the Cavaliers (a word by 
what mi.stake soever it seemes much in disfavour). 1643 
C at al. Pamphlets Harl.Libr. xxiii. xoi/i No. 325 A Perfect 
Declaration of the barbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in bis Majesty’s 
Army. 1631 Lilly Monarchy 107 [Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during Christmas of 1641-2] The Courtiers againe, 
wearing long Haire and locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these men [the Puritans] Cavaliers ; and so 
after this broken lan^age had been used a while, all that 
adhered unto the ParTament were termed Round-heads ; all 
that tooke part or appeared for his Majestic, Cavaliers, few 
of the vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier. 1636 
Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. 1636 R. Lane in Hatton Corr. (1878) 14 The poore 
cavilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. 1711 Addi- 
son No. 125 r I When the Feuds ran high between the 

Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 1864 H. Spencer Illusir. 
Univ. Progr. 62 The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their principles. 

4 . Fortijication. * A work generally raised within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the rest of the works ... to command all the 
adjacent works and country round ' (Stocqueler), 
1360 Whitehorne Ord. Souldours 18 b, Cavaliers or 

platformes. 1590 Marlowe znd Pt. Tamburl. 11. iv. 102 
Raise cavalieros higher than the clouds, And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven, *598 Barret Theor. Warres 
V. i. X26 These Caualleres ought in no wise to be made within 
the bulwarkes. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1. 1, 23 He rais’d by 
the industry of an Italian Engineer, a Cavalier. 1799 Baird 
in Owen Disp. Wellesley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were , . in the possession 
of our troops, i860 Times 3 Nov. 7/6 In the centre of 
the front face, .is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 
guns. 

II 5 . Cavalier-servant, or in It. form cavaliere- 
servente (F. cavalier-servanty. a man who devotes 
himself wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed slave, either from love or from gratitude. 
Hence cavalier servittide, cavaliere-serventism 
(nonce-formations). 

1817 Byron Beppo xl. *8ao —qLet. Wks. (1846) 153/1 The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude. 1823 — 'guan 
IX. li, Which hovers oft about some married beauties, Called 
* Cavalier Servente’. 1878 FraseVs Mag. XVIII. 38 
Neither married life nor conventional cavaliere-serventism 
was prolific of inspiration. 

B. aftrib. ot adj. d*!- Gallant. Obs. 

A 1641 SvcKiAma Fragm. Aurea (1648) 94 The people are 
naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 

fb. Of things : Fine, ‘ brave gallant I Obs. 
1670 Lassels Vqy. Italy I. 130 One of the most cavalier 
curiositys a man can see in Italy. 

2 . a. Careless in manner, off-hand, free and easy, 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious. ^ 

1637 Hawke Killing is M. To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xxxvii. 25 This 
cavalier declaration of the young man. 1817 Mar. Edge- 
worth Ormond xiv. (1832) 149 Very cavalier, indeed, to go 
out to walk, without waiting to see us. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VI. xyi. xv, 314 This cavalier tone from an un- 
known person, .did not please me. 

3 . In reference to the 17th c. : Royalist. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby iii. iii. (L.) An old Cavalier 


family, s86S Q. Rev. 259 Robert South was the very type 
of a Cavalier preacher in the proper sense of the term. 

4. aftrib. and Comb., yss cavalier riding habit, 
oavalier-liat, a hat with a feather worn by 
ladies in imitation of those worn by the Royalists 
in the time of Charles I ; oavalier-poet (applied 
to Lovelace). 

1666 Evelyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habite, hat and feather, and horseman's 
coate. i860 %K\.K Make Your Game 151 (Hoppe) Ladies 
with ravishing bonnets and cavalier-hats. 1879 M'Carthy 
Own Tunes (Hoppe) The fine lines of the cavalier-poet, 
which remind his mistress that he could not love her so 
much, loved he not honour more. 

Hence Oavalie‘a:ess(w<3/it:<?-wt/.) ; €avali©*rsMp., 
1872 Mark Twain Innoc, at Home xxi. (Hoppe) Every 
street was . . packed with charging cavaliers and cavalier- 
esses. ^1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 60 Did 
I cashier the new vocation of my caualiership ? 1396 — 
Sajfron- Walden 1883-4 III. 133 His Caualiership . . 
is lewder by nine score times than his Poetry, 

Cavalie’r, v. [f. prec. sb,] a. intr. To play 
the cavalier, b. trans. To act as cavalier or 
escort to (a lady). Hence Cavalie'ring vbl. sb. 

1594 Nashe Terrors Night Wks. 1883-4 HI. 279 Bride- 
well or Newgate prooue the ende of your caueleerin^. 
1693 Shadwell Volunteers i. i, I must fly from the Uni- 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering. 1748-61 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VIL 171 Cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
persons of distinction. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xvi. 427 From his cavaliering the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 
CavalieTing,///. ^ 3 !. [f. prec. + -mo 

Playing the cavalier ; haughty, domineering. 

1642 J. Goodwin {title), Anti-Cavalierism. .for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
1647 J. Hare St. Edw. Ghost in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 

? ir/2 An haughty and cavaliering Nation. 1680 Hon. Cava- 
ier XI A bold Cavaliering Gentleman. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xxvii, Some old cavaliering Baron. 

Cavalie'risli, a. [f. Cavalieb 4- -ish i.] 
a. Like a cavalier, b. spec. Of the cavaliers 
of Charles I. Hence Cavali©‘risli3iess- 
x$/m Myst. Two funtas 15 The Countrey, . fearing these 
Cavaliers are kept on free- quarter by a Cavaleerish party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 1657-8 Scott in Burton’s 
Diary <1828) II. 383 , 1 hope I shall never be suspected to be 
Cavalierish. 1698 Ludlow Mem, II. 168 (R.) The cavalier- 
ish party, who were very numerous, i860 All Y. Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishness of that highwayman. 

Cavalie'rism. [f. Cavalieb sb. + -ism.] The 
practice or principles of cavaliers, esp. of the ad- 
herents of (Charles I ; an expression characteristic 
of the Cavalier party. 

164a Bridge Serm. Norfolk Volunteers 6 There is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Cavalierisme, which hath no 
true courage ; such a Cavalier was Rabshakeh. 1643 Herlb 
A nsiv. Feme 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal’d . .Rebels 
and Traytors (the ordinary cavaleerismes of the times). 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, When wine and cavalierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1791-1824 D’Israeu Cur. 
Lit. (i866> 287/2 Various kinds of ranting cavalierism. 

Cavalierly (ksevalio'jli), a. [f. as prec. + -ltI.] 
Characteristic of a cavalier ; knightly ; haughty. 
1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career IL yi 88 Withacava- 
I lierly charm in the sullen brows she lifted. Ibid. Ill, 
xi. 196 Tuckham's figure was . .neither cavalierly nor kingly. 
1879 — Egoist I. ix. 154 He had a cavalierly style. 

Cavaiie'rly, ctdv. [f. Cavalier a. + -ly 2 .] 
f 1 . Finely, magnificently, *■ bravely Obs. 

1670 Lassels Italy {1698 > 1 . 24 A stately room, than which 
nothing can be more cavalierly furnished. 

2 . With haughty carelessness, disdainfully. 

1718 Free-thinker lAo. 76, 147 Pamphilus engages in 
Friendships, and in Enmities, vety Cavalierly, 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man iv. i, You treat me very cavalierly. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey i, v. 10 He bowed cavalierly to Mr. Dal- 
las. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 377 Those who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavaliero, -sMp : see Cavalier. 
Cavallard (kavalaud). U. S. dial. Also 
caviarde. [corruption of cavallade, ad. Sp. irtrto/- 
(kabhaUadha), in Texas and New Mexico.] ‘A 
term used, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 
or mules * (Bartlett). 

18.. Scenes in Rocky Mtns. 80 (Bartl.) Our whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules. i8. . Stray 
Yankee in Texas 97 (Barth) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erie, -ery, obs. ff. Cavalry. 
tCavallerice. Obs. \2A.\t.cavallerizza,(^-^. 
cahalkrizd) riding-school, f. cavallo horse. (Du 
Cange has med.L. cabalkHtia service with a 
horse.)] Horsemanship. 

1607 MIarkham {titU\ Cavelarice or the English Horse- 
man. Ibid. 1. (16171 41 Least, .some other man might come 
and deny my Cavallarice. 

t Cava‘llerize. Ohs. rare-'^. [ad. It. caval- 
lerizzo (Sp. caballerizo) riding-master.] A riding- 
master, professor of horsemanship. 

*633 XJrquhart Rabelais i. xxiii, The cavallerize [Fr. 
voliigeur’l of Ferrara was but as an Ape compared to him. 
Oavally (kavsedi). Also 7-9 oavaUo, 8 ca- 
vaUe, cavaly, [ad. Sp. and Pg. cavalla. It. 
cavallo mackerel; also applied to the hoi^e- 
mackerel of various tropical seas. Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cyhium cabcdla given to 
species of horse-mackerel.] 



OAVAlMt. 


CAVE. 


A name given by tbe' 17th c. navigators to 
various species of tropical , fish, known also as 
■horse-mackeiel. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 213 The rest are Breame, Tench, 
Trowte Cavalloes. 1657 R. Ligon Barh{uioes (1673) 12 
Fish, .of various kinds. .Snappers, grey and red ; Cavallos, 
Carpians, etc. Dampier Foy, I, The chiefest Fish are 
Bonetas, Snooks, Cavally's. 1772-84 Cook Voy, (17^0) V. 
1695 We also caught . . a great quantity of ii.sh, principally 
consisting of cavallies. 1803 T. Winterbottom Sierra. 
Zeone j. IV, 69 They have . . snappers, mullets, cavallies, 
1847 Sir J. Ross Fay, Ani arctic Reg-^ 11 . 117 A kind of 
mackarel, called yellow tail, and sometimes cavallo. 1SS7 
'IZat, Hist, Notes (fr. Leisure Ho,) No. 15, 131 The Kuku- 
kina, or young cavally, when caught on the nook .. utters 
an imperfect guttural sound like “ Ak, ak 

Cavalify (ksewalrih Forms : 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 eavallery, cavalary, chavallery, cavel- 
lerie, eavelrie, 7- cavalry. [In 16-1 7 th c. caval' 
hryy a. F. cmalkrie (i6th e, in Littr^), ad. It. 
valkria ( = 'Bv.cavalarza^ Sp. caballeria) :~Romanic 
tj^Qcabatlari'a,i.h,cai>andrnishox^emm. See-ERY. 
(The native Fr. form of the word was chevakrie, 
vihtUQ.t'Etkg. chivalry.) Massinger (1652) accented 
cava'Uery, but other spellings appear to indicate 
m'vaiieiy, whence also ca'vahy in the middle of 
the I7tlx c. (See also Chav aijLery, Chivalry.)] 
f 1 . Horsemanship ; chivalry. 0 /zs, 

139* Harington Ori, Fur, 266 note.^ The like.st to him for 
armes and cavallarie (as we terme it). 1623 Markham 
SauldieFs Accid. i, The Cavallarie or Formes of Trayning 
of Horse-Troope-s. 1644 Milton Educ, Wks. (1847) 101 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lassels Foy. Italy (i6g8) II. 
265 They tilt and use other sports of cavalry, 
f 2 . Knighthood ; an order of chivalry. Oh. 

1601 Holland Fliuy II, 460 Cicero .. re-established the 
Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their former estate 
and place. 1616 Sir N. Brent tr. Sar^i's Hist, Counc, 
Trent (1676) 366 To institute a Religion of an hundred 
persons, like unto a Cavalarj'. ^ x 6 z $ Fletcher Fair Maid 
HI, i. 37 To keep off the Cavelrie and Gentry. 163a Brome 
Court Begg. n. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 207 All The cavalry of Court, 
S, The collective name for horse-soldiers ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 
troops. Opposed to infantry. 

(Usually construed with plural vb., exc. a cavalry^ which 
has pi. cavalries.) 

1391 Garrard Art Warre 225 The companies of the 
couragious Cavallerie. 1398 Barret Theor. IVnrres v. i. 
141. 1603 Hollai^d Pluiarck's Mar 1245 The cavallery 
of the XhebanesL x 6 zz Bacon Heft, Flly 74 You may haue 
a good Cauallerie, but neuer good stable Bands of Foot, 
163a Massinger Maid of Hon, 11. iii, I, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavallery. 1644 Milton Ednc. 

137 Two Troops of Cavalry. 1663 Manley Groiiud Low.- 
C, Warre 355 The Cavallery belonging to the United 
States, 1714 Burnet Own, Timezti. 1694 <R.) They sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc, (1842) III. 127 A .struggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself m condition for 
action longest. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, I. 592 The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number. 

1 b. transf Horses, horeemen, etc., collectively. 
1684 Dk. Beaufort* s Progr. Wales (1864) 17 Leading 
horses to supply accidents and defects in the coach-cavalry. 
1792 A. Young Trav. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself. 1870 Bisraeu Loihair,, Troops of 
social cavalry cantered - .in morning ride.s. 1S81 Duffield 
Don Qmx. XI, 550 Donkeys.. the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maids. 

e. (See quot.) 

1820 Hoyle's Games Impr, 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. JUd, 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be considered as Cavalry, and the flat 
pieces as Infantry. Jhid..^ A king may not be taken back- 
wards by Cavalry or Infantry unless they have been to king. 
4 . attrih. and Comb, 

1799 Insir. ty Reg, Cavalyy (iSis) 266 The pitnciples of all 
cavalry evolutions. 1837 Ht. Martineau .Soc. Amer, III- 
X44 On cavalry days, when guests are invited to dine with 
the regiment. 1852 Grote Greece ii, Ixxvi. X. 77 A cavalry- 
soldier, .was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites^ i860 
Gen. P. Thompson . 4 Alt, III. cxix. 61 Cavalry-men on 
both sides. i86x Times 22 Oct., A blue cavalry jacket. 
1872 MoRLEV Fi?//«z>if (1886) 163 A daring cavalry-charge. 
Cavasli, *ass~KAVASS, Turkish, police officer. 
tCairated, a. Obs, rare-^’^. cavdNus 

hollowed + -ED : cf. excavated,} Hollowed. 

1731-7 Miller Gard^ Diet* s. v. €otyled.onf lih.& Leaves 
' ..are cavated. 

(1 Oavatina (kavatrna). Mus* ptal] A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out a second strain and repeat ; ‘ frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, forming part of a grand 
scena or movement ' (Grove), 

1836 Dickens 5 /^. BozyC. D. ed.) 203 The popular cava- 
tina* Bid me discourse h 1843 E. Holmes Mozart a6 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart, 
f [ad. L. cavdtim-em, f. 

to hollow.] (See qnot) 

xyax Bailey, Cmation, & hollowing' the Ground for Cel- 
larage. (x73i:-i8oo 'Cavation, a making hollow.] 

Cavayer, obs. form of CAvrABE. 
f Oav‘a,'^zion, j 4 rch, Obs,^^ l&d. It cavazime 
(^ cavamentay il mvare) hollowing. Phillips’ 
entry is derived from a passage in Palladio Quattro 
Lib. d, Architeit.X, vii (where, however, ed. 1601 
has muaiimte). Bailey, 1721, has both 
and cmazioH } in 1731-42 the latter is also entered 
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zz mvdHbn, bnt in 1761 and later edd. it is again 
madt cavazion. The folios 1730 and 1736 have 
only cavazion., in which they are followed by 
Johnson.] (See quot) 

x6g8 Phillips, Cavazion, a Term in Art Architecture, being 
the hollowing, or underdigging of the earth for cellarage, 
allowed to be the sixth part of the highth of the whole 
Fabrick. 1721-1800 Bailey, Cavazion, in Architecture, is 
the digging away the Earth for the Foundation of a Build- 
ing. [Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. ; not in Gwilt.] 

Cave (ke"‘v), sb,^ Also 4 kaave, 4-5 kave. 
[a. F. cave L. cava, pi. of cavtim a hollow (place), 
neuter of cavus hollow.] 

1 . A hollow place opening more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground ; a cavern, den, habitation 
in the earth. 

c X220 Bestiary 251 Cane 50 [the ant] haue?J to crepen in. 
a x'yio Cursor M, 2915 In a caue he [Lot] hid him J>are 
And his dohutris. CX340 Ibid, 12341 (Trin.) To ]?e leones 
caue [Cott., Gett, coue] he ^ode. c 13S0 Will. Palerne 25 
pat litel child listely lorked out of his caue. c 1383 Chaucer 
L.G. W, 2307 And to a kaave pryvyly hym spedde. 1494 
Fabvan rv. Ixxv. 52 The Piets and Scottes beganne to 
brake out of theyr Dennes and Caues. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Sam, xxii. i Dauid. .fled vnto the caue of Adullam. 1560 
J EWELL Serm. Pauls Cross A iv, The T ample . . was become 
a cave of theues. 1667 Milton P. L, iv, 454 A murmuring 
sound Of waters issu’d from a Cave. 1823 W. Buck land 
Relig. Diiuv. 3 Caves in limestone are usually connected 
with fissures of the rock. 

b. Idols 0/ the Cave (idola specus) : see Idol. 

F 2 . gen, A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 

1605 Bacon A dv. Learn, ir. v. § 3 Are not the Organs of the 
sences of one kinde with the Organs of Reflexion. .the 
Rare with a Caue or Straight determined and bounded? 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 172 Some creep into the 
caves of hollow trees, 1626 Bacon § 272 The Caue 

of the Eare doth hold off the Sound a little from the 
Organ. Ibid. § 282 So is the Eare a sinuous Caue. 

8. Glass-making. The ash-pit of a glass-furnace. 

187s Ure Did. Ads II, 656 The furnace is thrown over 
an ash-pit, or cave as it is called, 

4 . Political slang. The secession of a small body 
of politicians from their party on some special 
question ; the malcontent body so seceding : sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright’s use of * cave of Adullam ’ 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal party 
in t 866 ; see Adullamite. 

1^6 BmentSf (1876) 349 The right hon. gentleman, .has 
retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adul- 
lam, and he has called about him * every one that was in 
distress and eve^ one that was discontented 1884 Daily 
News 19 Feb., There is no expectation of what Mr. Bright 
has taught all English politicians to call a ‘ Cave 1887 
Standard 30 Mar. 5/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coercion Cave in the Conservative ranks. 1887 Sir W, 
Harcourt in Daily News ax Oct. 6/1 They [the Dissentient 
I..iberals] are a cave, as it used to be called, and the 
danger of a cave was long ago pointed out that all the 
footsteps led into the cave, and none out of it. 

6. atirib. and Comb., as cave-keeper; cave* 
guarded, -keeping, -like, -lodged, -loving adjs. ; 
cave-breccia {GeoD, breccia deposited in caves; 
cave-deposit {Geoli), any geological formation 
deposited in caves ; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte ; spec, applied to {a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves; (A) the Bohemian Brethren, a religious 
sect formed from the remains of the Hussites in 
the 1 5th c., so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persecution ; cave-earth {GeoL), a layer of 
earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmite ; cave-fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves ; 

cave-dweller cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground ; cave-spider, the spider 
Segestria cellaris Latr. ; cave-swallow, a West- 
Indian species of swallow {Hirundo poccilomd) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves. 
Also in names of extinct animals whose remains 
are found in caves, as cave-bear, -hyena, -lion, -tiger, 

1863 Lubbock Preh, Times 2^ The remains of the *cave- 
bear are abundant in Central Europe. 1866 Laing Prek. 
Rem, Caitkfi. 64 Men . .contemporaries of the cave-bear and 
tiger. 1863 Lyell Antig, Man i The occasional occurrence 
..of the bones of man ..in *cave-breccias and stalactites. 
,1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 243 The animal was essentially 
a *cave-d Weller. 1873 Geikie Gt, Ice Age xxix, 41 1 This 
ancient deposit rests upon a second *cave-earth or breccia. 
1863 Lubbock Preh, Times 244 To question, .the value of 
what may be called *cave-evidence. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hohenst. 145 Found like those famed *cave-fish to lack eye 
And organ for the upper maj^itudes, 1884 Longm. Mag. 
Mar. 527 The blind cave-fish being., probably the descend- 
ants of species which once lived above ground. 1S74 Daw- 
kins {title), *Cave Hunting. cx6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
298, I thought I was a *Caue-keeper, 1393 — Lucr. 1250 
^Caue-keeping euils that obscurely sleepe. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. 1 . xxix. 380 This *cave-like abode. ^1630 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 33 *Cave-loving 
E echo, daughter of the air. 1863 Lubbock Preh. Times x. 
25s These ancient *Cave-inen. 18;^ Darwin Orig. Spec. 
V, (1878) 1x0 One of the blind anitn^s, namely, the *cave- 
rat. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 257 These *cave-researches 
appear to have been conducted with care. 1863 Tylor 
Early Hist, Man. 196 The Drifl: series of stone implements 
passe.s into the *Cave series. 1^1 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandm n. v. ii. 260 The *Cave-Spider. .is very common in 


France and Italy. 1863 Lubbock Preh. Times The 
cave-hymna, and *cave-tiger, are found a.ssociated with 
the l/rsrts spelaeus in the caverns. 

t Cave, sbP Obs. [? fbr cavie, cavey, Cavy.] 
Colloquial abbreviation of Cavalieb. 

1661 A. Brome 139 Then the Roundheads and Caves 
agree. 

t Cave, Obs. or dial, [f. Cave z/.^] An 
unwieldy toss of the bead, or of a limb. 

1808 J AMiESON, Cave, a stroke, a push ; a toss — as signify- 
ing to throw up the head. It is applied to the action of an 
ox or cow. Ibid,, Naive, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep, up, it denotes climbing. 

tCave, ct. Obs. [a. F. cave hollow, ad. L. 
cavus.} liollow, concave. Of the moon: Waning 
(L. hma cava Plin.). Of a month : Having less 
than the usual number of days (late L. mensis cavus). 

1540-64 RayNald 61 Stocks, .made, .caue 

or holowe in the middes. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. 
Acad. II. 356 The . . great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine. 1657 Tomlinson RenoiCs Disp. 264 Its flowers are 
albid and cave like a scale. 1670 Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men{xZif\) II. 97 As if the parallax caused the 
moon to be really cave. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. r, i. vii. 19 
If the Month were Cave or Lame of 29 Days only. 

Cave (k?^v), vf [f. Cave sbd in various casual 
applications.] Hence Caved ppL a. 

1. irans. To hollow, hollow out, excavate, make 
into a cave. Cf. Cave (zVz) vl^ 

1541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. 2Dj, Is it possyble .. 
that an vlcere caued may growe togyther . . To cure caned 
vlceres. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 33 Vnder a steepe hilles 
side, .where the mouldred earth had cav'd the banke. 1861 
Holme Lee Tttflongo 35 As if the gr'ound were caved full 
of hollow galleries. 

2 . intr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb, iv. ii. 138 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hunt heere. 1828 D. Moir m Blactiu, Mag. 368 In the 
same lair the tame beast and the wild Together caved. 

B. tf'ans. To place or inclose as in a cave. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. Ixxxiii, They Who in oppres- 
sion’.? darkness caved had dwelt. 

4 . hitr. To form a political * cave ’ or cabal. 
i88i L'pool Mercury 13 Jan. 5/4 The feeling that (to use 
a new verb, now heard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave' 
would be ungenerous. 

Cave (k^iv), vA Also 6 Sc. caue, cawe, 9 dial. 
keave, keve, kaive, kayve. [This includes 
several senses of uncertain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhaps only apparent. They 
are taken here chronologically.] 

1 . intr. To fall as a thing does when overturned ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with ffver, 
back over. Sc. (Cf. Cave z^.S) 

1313 Douglas Mneis xi. xiii. 43 He cawis our \ed. 1553 
cauis ouer], furth bokand stremys of blade. «i6i4 J. 
Melvill Diary 32 (Jam.) Sitting down on a bedside, he 
caves back over so that his feet stack out stiff and dead. 

2 . trans. To tilt and overturn ; to upset, 

1834 Bampton Lane. Gloss, 2), Kay%m, tQ upset, to 
turn over. ‘ He’s keyvt his cart.* 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Cave, to turn over; to tilt up, so as to 
empty. ‘ Now then, look afore yo’, or yo’n cave that bouk 
o’er an* sheed all the milk.’ 1882 Lane. Gloss. 171 Kayve, 
to overturn, to upset. Kayvt, upset, turned over, 

3 . To stick up in a tilted position. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 45 To sette nine of the 
.sheaues with, .theire toppes cauen vp soe that they stande 
just fower square, hauinge three sheaues on euery side, and 
one in the midst. 

4 - To toss or push (any part of the body) in a 
ponderous awkward way. 

1808 Jamieson, Cave, keve, to push, to drive backward 
and forward. To cave the head, to toss it in a haughty 
or awkward way (like a horse or cow). Ibid., Naive, to 
toss the fore leg, to rear (as a horse, a goat). Batiffsh. 

6. inir. (in same sense.) 

1697 W. Cleland Poems 66 (Jam.) Uji starts a priest . . 
And did not ceese to cave and paut While clyred back was 
prickt and gald. 1802 R. Anderson Cnmbrld. Ball. 25 
Sawney . . A^ whornpeype danc’d, and keav’d and pranc’d. 
— 81 The laird’s daft son..keaves as he wad wurry me. 
1847-78 Halliweix, Keave, to plunge, to struggle. Cumbld. 
Cave (k^V), v.^ [Usually cave in'. ■. in meaning 
identical with the dial. Calve in (q. v.), and perh. 
phonetically descended from it (cf. ha penny from 
halfpenny)', but even if so, it has certainly been 
associated with other senses of cave ; cf. esp. Gave 
z ^.1 ‘ to hollow Cave v,^ ‘ to fall all of a heap 
(All the earliest instances of cave in, in print, are from 
America, and its literary use ^pears to have arisen there : 
but, as the word is §iv€n as East Anglian by Forby, 1830, 
is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is generally con- 
jectured to have reach^ the^ U.S. from East Anglia. Its 
history requires further investigation,)] 

1 . To cave in : to fall in over a hollow, as the 
earth on the side of a pit or cutting ; to fall in in 
a concave form, as when the front of a vertical 
section of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 
forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 
the higher part. Chiefly coUoq. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 398 The cellars are walled 
with brick . . to prevent the loose sand from caving in, 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 196 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. (i860), To cave in, said of the earth, 
which falls down when digging into a bank. 1863 Kingslet 
Water Bab. viii. 312 'The roof caved in bodily. 1883 MamJu 
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Cnard. i8 Oct. 4/7 Two brothers. .wer6 at work, .dismap- i 
tHng an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was partially buried. 

% Jig. wlloq. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapse. 

S837-40 Halliburton Sam Slick, Hmn.JSat. 55 (Bartlett) 

He was a plucky fellow, and warn’t a goin’ to cave in that 
way. 1848 New York Tribtme 4 Mar. (Bartl.), [They] wdl 
cave in.. though they talk loud against it now. 1851 T. 
Parker Wks. (1863-71) Vil. 372 Politician after politician 
‘caved in’ and collapsed. 1856 Kane A ret. ExpL II. 

04 He felt so much better that he got up at six : but he 
caved in soon after. 1859 H. Kingsley (r. Hamlyn xxvin. 
(D.), A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yards. 1880 J. Martineau 
Bonr$ Tk. II. 268 The Romans .. found their empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 
132/1 In the end Government caved in, and unconditioU' 
ally agreed to inquiry. 

D. without 77^. 

1863 Reade Hard Cask 1 . 287 ‘ Now I cave.* ^ 

S. trans. (causal) To smash or ' bash in. rare, 
1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. v. 115 , 1 should like 
to cave his head in. 

Hence Oave-ia $b. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 6 Sept, The most e.xtensive 
cave-in that has occurred in this region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ground settling from four to six feet. 
[‘Common in Suffolk.’ F. HalL] 
ir CaiT© (ki^-v), Also dial, keave, keeave, 
Obs, and dial, form of Chave, to separate chaff 
and empty ears from the corn. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. i. 996 A place high, plain and 
pux-e When nede is therto cave upon thi come. 133° 
Palsgr. 479, I cave come, Jescoux le grain. 1669 Woh- 
LiDGE Sysi, Agric, (i68t) 323 To Cave, or Chave, is with a 
large Rake, or such like Instrument, to divide the greater 
from the lesser ; as the larger Chaff from the Corn or smaller 
Chaff. Also larger coals from the lesser. 1835 IVhtiby 
Gloss., To Keave, to rake the short straws and ears from 
wheat on the barn floor. 

Hence Caving vbl, sb., the action of separating 
the chaff, etc., from corn ; cavings, the chaff or ears 
thus separated. Comb, caving-rake, -riddle. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. x2x They [young trees] will serve 
for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes . . and such other 
like uses. 1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric, II. 298 Ihe 
short chaffy substance thus .separated, is in .some districts 
termed cavings. 1863 Comh. Mag. July 33 In the Midland 
districts, ears of corn when thrashed are..‘cavvins . 1877 
Peacock N.-W'. Line. Gloss. {E. D. S.), Cavings, refuse bits 
of straw and dirt mixed with small corn, after threshing. 
Caving-rake, a rake used for separating the long bits of straw 
from corn before dressing. Caving-riddle, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the com from the bits of short 
straw which have come down the machine with it. 
Caveacb. (kavrtj), sb. [a. Sp. escabeche (Min- 
sheu escavcche') pickle for fish.j Mackerel pickled 
in a certain way ; so called in the West Indies. 

1822 Female Instructor 422 Caveack,^ mackarel, cut up, 
seasoned with spices and .salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, and when cold covered up in ajar. 
Caveaxb, V. [f. prec, sb.] To pickle mackerel 
or other fish according to a West Indian method. 

1730 E. Smith Compl* House^aife 96 Mackrel to caveache. 
X778 Mrs, Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. 50 To caveach Soles. 

Cavear, -re, -ree, -ri, -ry, obs. ff. Caviare. 
Caveat (k^i-vfi^t), sb. Also 6 caviate, 6-7 
caveate. [L. caveat let him beware, 3rd sing, 
pres. subj. of caver e to beware. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 118 If he be tame, and haue hen 
rydden vpon, than Caueat emptor, beware the b3'er.] 

1 . La%v. A process in court (originally in ecclesi- 
astical courts) to suspend proceedings ; a notice 
given by some party to the proper officer not to 
take a certain step until the party giving the notice 
has been heard in opposition. Phrase, To enter 
OT Jut in a caveat : also Jig. see 2 b. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 45 A Caveat they found entred 
in the Bishops Office, by a ( 5 entleraan, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a Title. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Caveat, used among the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and a competition ariseth for the Executonship, or Adminis- 
tratorship, the party concerned enters a Caveat, to prevent 
or admonish others from intermedling. 1667 Marvell Corr. 
cxiv.Wks. 1872-5 1 1 . 273 , 1 entered caveats both at Mr. Attur- 
ny’sand Mr.Sollicitor’s. 1726 AYLiFFEPa7"^r^»-. 14s A Caveat 
in Law. .is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Eccle- 
siastical Judge, .notifying to him that he ought to beware 
how heacts in such orsuch an Affair. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
V. 95 x'S&kLaw Rep. 9 Probate Div. 23 The. .defendant, 
one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2 . transf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

1557 Recosde Wheist. Y ii)hf A caueat, to be ware of to 
rooche confidence. 1583 Stanyhurst Hineis iii. (Art.) 85 
Such od caueats, as I to the frendlye can vtter. 1646 
: S.BoLxon Arraignm.E^rr, 50 A Caveat to you how you 
live. 1631 WiTTiE tr. Primrose' s Pop. Err. iv. 248 Those 
feveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people. 
X712 Budgell Sped. No. 365 P 1, I design this Paper ^ a 
Caveat to the Fair Sex. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) IV. 
448 A caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes. x8s3 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. v. ui. 
531 With this caveat let us now pass . . to more complex 
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A Prof. St.i. xii. 37 She enters a sUent caveat by a blush. 
1755 Yovno Centaur i. Wks. 1757 W. 116 Putting in a 
caveat against the ridicule of infidels. 1873 E* White 
Li/e in Christ n. x. 11878) 108 To enter a caveat against a 
misconception. 

d* 3 . A condition previously laid down ; a proviso, 
reservation ; = Caution sb. 2. Obs. ^ 
xKjg Fulke Heskins' Pari. 370 M. Heskins fon^leth out 
the matter with a foolish caueat, that . . he suffreth not 
violence. 1648 Gage West Ind. xxi. (1655) 196 Some were 
offered me for nothing, with this caveat, that. .1 must, etc. 
+ 4 . A precaution ; == Caution sb. 5. Obs. ^ 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 539 A chiefest 
caveat and provision in the reformation of the North mus 
be to keep out those Scotte,s. 1612 Brinsley Lxt. 54 - 
Let them vse this caueat especially ; that they take but 
little at a time. 1^3 Burroughes Hosea ix. {1652} 

3x0 God laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. _ . 

5 . CL S. Talent Laivs. ‘ A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications respecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter" (Webster). 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by Gray. 

Caveat (kt"^-vz,£et', v. [f. prec. sb.J 

To enter a caveat or caution 
Obs. 


f 1. trans. 


against, b. To serve with a <^veat,^ 


t Ca*vel, Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 kevell. 
[Gf uncertain derivation : Jamieson suggests that 
it is the ON. kejii (the same word as in ptec.) used 
first in the literal sense of ‘ stick, piece of wood ", 
and then applied contemptuously to a man, * as 
the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow a lang rung, a 
stiff old man an auld stock ’.] 

1 . Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(But it may be in sense 2.) , 

a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. vii, The kensy cleikit to the 

caveli, But, lord, than how thay luggit. 

2 . ‘ A low fellow’ (Jamieson). 

^1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 152 A kevell, corpulent of 
stature. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 2217 Ye, wilte thou, 
hangman? I .say, thou caveli. 1533 Lyndesay 
2863 Ane caveli quhilk was never at the scale. 1706-11 
in Watson’s Coll. Sc. Poejns iii. 50 (Jam.) The Bride about the 
Ring she skipped, Till out starts Carle and Cavel. _ 
f Ca'vel, ^- Obs. icxc. dial. [1 . Cavel 
a. intr. To cast lots, b. titans. To allot, ap- 
portion. Hence Oa*veUing S'/?/. 3 “/^ 

C137S Barbour St. Georgis xoi Quhene pe maste party Of 
be folk distroyt war vtrely Be sic cuttis and cawelynge. 
1632 in Stonehouse Axhobne SXS39) 91 Lands lying m the 
Isle of Axholme . , which . . were cavelled out, and allotted 
to every Participant. 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc.^x^^ 
Ham.) After the cavelling of the water in April. 1850 N. « 5 f 
Q. Ser. I. J. 473/2- ^ 1887 R. O. a. 


b. To Jut in or enter a caveat (in senses 2 Sc 3). 

XS77 tr. BulUnge'ds Decades (1592) 405 It pleased the 
goodnesse of God by giuing the law to put in a caueat. .for 
the tranquilitie of mankinde. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi. 
xxiv. 602 They should put in a caveat, that he might have 
no libertie to warre upon the ^Etolians. 1642 Fuller Holy 


1661 Mrq. Argyle Last Sp. 27 May in Naphtak^^Z,! 
would caveat this. 1707 Col. Rec. lenn. II, 347 Charged 
or Caveated the M '. of the Rolls that he should make out 
no Exemplification or Coppy thereof. 

2 . intr. To enter a caveat. 

In mod. Diets. , . , , , . 

3 . Fencing, {intr.) To shift ones sword from 
one side to’the other of one’s adversary’s sword, to 
‘ disengage Hence Oaveating vbl. sb. 

1652 UrQUhart ye 7 velYlV 5 . (1834) ^74 I? case the adver- 
sary after a Jinda, going to the parade, discover his breast 
to caveat. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre7v, Caveatmg, or 
Disengaging, slipping the Adversary sSwoi*d, when /is 
going to bind or secure one’s own. 1707 Hwe N^v Method 
Fencing ^2 This Contre-Caveating . . is a Circular Parade, 
that is, a Man in performing it, forms wRh his Sword not 
only one, but sometimes (according as his Adversary giall 
Caveat or shun it) two or three Circles. 1753 Ch ambers Cycl. 
Siipp., Caveaiing is so necessary a motion in fencing, that 
without it, there could be scarce any offensive part. 

Caveator (k<?**vzVht 3 . 0 * C^* Caveat + -or.] 

One who enters a caveat; see Caveat sb. i , 5. 

x88t Set. American Circular, After a Caveat has been 
filed the Patent Office will not issue a patent for the same 
invention to any other person without giving notice to the 
Caveator. 1883 La^v Times LXXIX. 331/1 F ourteen days 
notice is given to the caveator. 

Caveer, obs. form of Caviare. 

Ca*vel, sb)- north, dial. Forms: 4-8 cavil, 
cavel, 5 kevelle. Sc. Jl. caflis, 6 Sc. caiiill, -yll, 
-eill, 7 caveli, Sc kavil, ? 8 Sc. kevel, kevil, 8 
Sc. kavel, 9 north, dial, kyeval, -el, etc. [Iden- 
tical with Du. kavel lot, parcel {kavelen to cast 
lots, parcel out by lot), MDn. cdvcle lot, MLG. 
and MG. kavele ‘ little stick (inscribed with runes) 
for casting lots ’ Franck. Usually identified with 
ON. kajii piece cut off, piece, \nl,kejli cylinder, 
stick, piece of wood ; but the connexion is not 
fully traced,] 

1 . A lot (that is cast). Now applied in the 
Northumberland collieries to the lots which are 
cast from time to time to determine in which 
^ bord ’ each miner shall hew till the next cavelling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18907, pan kest Jjai cauel IGQtt. caueles ; 
Fair/, lottis; Trin. lottes] bam emell. Ibid. 21x57 
Als po cauel on him fell. ZZ1400 Sir Perc. 142 Sone ke- 
velles did thay caste. 1313 Douglas eEneis i. viii. 27 Be 
cut or cavil that pleid sone partid was. 1333 Ghv R icht Way 
(1887) 41 And thay suld cast cauels apone his kot [=coat]. 
^1:1783 Gil Brenton xlviii. in Child Ballads 1. 69/1 The cavil 
it did on me fa. 1832 Mining Gloss. 123, Kavels, lots cast 
by the men at stated periods for the different working places, 
b. The response of an oracle [transl, Lat. 3-i7rjr]. 
1313 Dougias Mneis iv. vii. 31 The kavillis of Lida, 
e. Jig. One’s lot in life or in marriage, dial. 

X768 Ross Helenore x2%{)zxa.b, I should be right content 
For the kind cavel that to me was lent. 1826 T. Wilson 
Pitman's Pay. i. xlviii. To please raa dowly cavel. Ibid. 
III. Ixvi, When Sail was for ma kyeval drawn, 
t 2 . Lot or share, in any joint pri\dlege, liability, 
or the like. Obs. or ? Sc. 

<71400 tr. Leges Quatuor Burgorum xiii, He .sail not 
have lot nor cavill equallie with burgessis dwelland within 
the burgh, 1609 Srbne Reg. Maj. Table 82 Lot, cut, and 
cavill, hes place in ane half dacker of hides. 

3 . A division or share of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land, 

X652 in Stonehouse AxhalmeixZ^f^ 93 Part of the cavells 
of 91 acres under Epworth. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Ckas. I 
(1792^ 1 . 230/1 (Jam.) 40 chalders of victual and silver rent 
out of the bishops kaviL 1700 De la Pryme Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having _ every field, ing, close, 
mested, croft, cavel, intack, etc., in the whole parish in it. 
1799 J. Robertson 62 The first deviation from 

run-ng was by dividing the farms into kavels or kenches, 
by which every field.. was split down into as many lots as 
there were tenants. 1803 State, Leslie of Ptnois, etc, 
17 (Jam.) The Town and Bishop feued out this fishing in 
shares, six of them called the King's cavil, and the other 
six the Bishop’s caviL 1856 Besfs Farm, Bks. 128 note. 


*. -f/a/— / -- -- Hkslop m letter 2 Awg,, 

Each collier draws his cavel, and the number on his tmket 
is the number of the ‘ bord ' at which he must hew for a 
stated period, till another cavelling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs. forms of Cavil, 

Cavel, cavil, var. of Kevel (in a ship). 
Cavelet (k^i-vlet). rare. A miniature cave. 

1864 Linnet's Trial II. m. iii. 4 Pbe aperture of <me of 
those supplemental cavelets. 1885 Chamb. yrul. 314 Open- 
ings in the rocks to tiny cavelets. 

Caveiing, obs. f. Caviiaing. 

Cavelleir, obs. f. Cavalier. 

Cavellerie, cavelry, obs. ff. Cavalry. 
f Cavenard. Obs. Perhaps the same as Catn- 
ARD (? error for cayenard). 

c 1300 Havelok 2389 Hede cauenard I Wat dos thu here 
at this pathe ? o t 

Cavendisll (kse-v^ndij ). [see quot. i» 44 -J 

1 . Tobacco softened and pressed into solid cakes. 

1839 (in a file of prices of Messrs. Grant, Chambers, St Co., 

London, of this date. It is not in their circular of i824(. 
X843 Hints to P'roshmen (Oxford 8 He has smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the steadfast impre.ssion that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 1844 An.stie in Rep. Comm. (Ho. of Com- 
mons) Tobacco Trade Q. 33 ‘ Cavendish’ is a species of to- 
bacco reckoned by the Excise under the general denomina- 
tion of Roll. . 1 suppose the name is taken from the name of 
the maker in America. I know of no other reason for the 
name. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (x886) 70 Men . . re^ 
it . . daily, just as they smoke cavendish. 1886 Pall M all G. 
tg June 6/1 The cakes are. .submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the end a substance is obtained of great solidjtj^ 
and which cuts like black marble. This is the cavendish 
which army men, artists, and others affect. 

2 . Assumed name of the author (H. Jones) of a 
treatise on Whist (1862) ; often used allusively. 

X878 H. H. Gibbs in B. Price Pract. Pol Econ.^ Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his fingers’ end-s, who sits 
down to play a rubber without seeing his cards. 

Caver (k^^'voi). Mining. ? Obs. [App, f. 
Cave.] One who goes * about the mines to beg 
or steal ore from the miners’ coes, or to steal their 
Stowes’ (Tapping Gloss. Manloves Chron,). 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 117 To keep in av^e Such as 
be cavers, or do rob men’s Coes. 1678-96 Phillips, Cavers 
(a word used by Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, 
Sj, Sauntle [Is] the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers 
find in a Morning by Purchasing. 

Cavexe, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavern iksewsin), Also 4-7 cauerne, 5-6 
kauerne. [a. F. caverne cave, ad. L. caverna 
cave, den, cavity, f. cav-iis hollow : see -ern.] 

1 . A hollow place under ground ; a subterranean 
(or subniatine) cavity ; a cave. 

The Fr. caverne is the exact equivalent of Eng. cave ; F. 
cave is a subterranean hollow generally, a cellar, etc. In 
Eng., cave is, the ordinary commonplace term, caverjt is 
vaguer and more rhetorical, usually vvith associations of 
vastness, or indefiniteness of extent or limits. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. ix. 82 pe crikes and pe cauernes 
of pe see yhidd in pe floodes. 139® Trevtsa Barth. De P. 
R. xiv. Ivi. ( 1495) 487 In cauernes myes and crepynge wormes 
make theyr dennes and nestes. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
IV. xxxi, In rochys harde, and in kauernes lowe. x6oi 
Shaks. JuL C. n. I 80 Where wilt thou [conspiracie] finde 
a Cauerne darke enough To ma.ske thy monstrous Vi.sage ? 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 268 In hollow Caverns Ver- 
mine make abode. 1732 Johnson Rambl. No. 33 r 5, I 
will teach you to. .bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
tains metals. 1794 Sullivan Yiew Nat. 1 , 23 Mountains of 
the earth, the caverns of the ocean. 1795 Southey foan of 
Arc 1. 2Q3 A .spacious cavern, hewn amid The entrails of 
the earth. 1813 Moore Lalla R. viii, Terrific caverns 
gave Dark welcome to each stormy wave. 1862 Stanley 
ydo. Ch. 1 . XV. 300 Va.st caverns open in the mountain side. 
1 2 . Applied to the cavity of the ear, the frontal 
sinus, etc. ; also to interstices between particles. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 263 The cauerne and structure of the 
Eare. 1729 Shelvocke A rtillery 11. 108 Being reduced to 
a fine Meal, it [Gunpowder] loses all its little Caverns or 
Pores. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med, {1790) 463 The small 
spungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead. 
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8. attrib, and Conib,^ as cave7'n’-doof, -houses 
-pagoda^ ’-temple, -well ; cavernliold, nonce-wd, 
after household ; cairern-limestone, ' the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Kentucky, so called from tke 
innumerable caves which its hard strata contain’ 
(Bartlett); cavern-like 02:. 

iS^z De la Beche Geol. Man. 181 The theoretical con- 
clusions that have been deduced from *cavern bones. 1733 
Pope Odyss. ix. 22 [They] croud the *cavern-door. 2791 
Odyss. IX. 434 Like whelps against his *cavern- 
floor he dashed them. 1873 M. Collins Miranda I. 183 
The various rude household or *cavernhold implements 
•which the Troglodyte had used, 1858 Hawthorne Pr. ^ 
It. yrnts. i 1872) L 30 A *cavern-like gloom. 2856 Emerson 
Pn^. Traits xvi. Wks. (Bohn) IL 123 The gates of the old 
■^^cavern temples, 

Cairersi (kse’vain), z'. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trims. To enclose or ensconce as in a cavern. 

C1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 215 (iSio) 225 The river is 

gathered into such a strelght. .that it seemeth to cavern 
Itself, 180s Southey in Azt. xui, Now the child 

From light and life is cavern’d. 1822 Byron Werner 11. ii. 
351 Sickness sits cavern’d in his hollow eye. 

2 . To hollow out, so as to form a cavern. 

1853 Kane Grmnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 438 The sharpness 
and boldness of the lines where they were caverned and 
cloven down, i860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 421 The dungeons . . dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling- .people, 1887 Scribners Mag. II. 452 Places of exit 
of the caverning streams. 

3 . intr. To lurk in a cavern ; to den. 

x86o S. Dobell in Macnt. Mag. Aug. 326 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Daemons. 
OBiUQ’TllSil, dr. rare. [f. L. caverna cavern + 
-AL.j Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cavern. 

1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri II. 266 Hades may be the caver- 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the earth. 1816 
— Ofig. Pagmi Idol. 1 . p. Ixx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavernal door. 

Oavemed (ksewamd), ppl. a. [f. Cavern.] 

1 . Having caverns ; hollowed out into caverns. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad ir. 852 Antron's watry dens, and 

cavern’d ground. 1814 Words w, Excurs. iv. 1161 Blind 
recesses of the caverned rocks. 

2 . Formed as or like a cavern. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. vii. Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. 

3 . Enclosed or ensconced in a cavern. 

1734 Pope Ess. Man tv. 42 No cavem’d Hermit rests 
self-satisfied. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser, ni. xi. 140 There 
is rest on the surface of the caverned lake. 

Cavemous (kEew^inos), a. [ad. L. cavemos- 
us (in It. cavermso, Pr. caveruosy F. caverneux), 
in same sense, t camma r see Cavern and -oua.] 

1. Abounding in caverns. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835') 108 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous. Woodward Nat. Bisi. Earth in. i, 

(1723) 158 These Countryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous. 1730 Warburton JuUanii, vi. tR.) The town 
and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare ana cavernous 
rock. *833 Phillips Rivers Yorksk, iii.ui The moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous. 

2 . Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices ; having a porous texture; hollow in the 
middle. (Cf. Cavsen sh. 2.) 

1397 Lowe Chirurg. {1634) 116 It [cancer] is hard, un- 
equall, and cavernous, or hollow. 1731 Bailey, Cavernous 
Ulcer is an Ulcer whose Entrance is straight, and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter. 1811 Pinkerton Peiral. IL403 The cavern- 
ous pumice-stone of Lipari. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
302 The Human Spleen has no true cavernous structure. 
1876 T. Hardy Hand of Etkelberta 1 . 118 Till the fire had 
grown haggard and cavernous. 

3 . Of the nature of or resembling a cavern ; hollow. 

1830 Lyell Prim. Geol. I. 261 Some huge cavernous 

apertures into which the sea flows, i86§ E. C. Clayton 
Cruel Pori, III. 75 His thickeyebrows casting deep shadows 
on his cavernous eyes. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. laxiv, 
(1856) 193 The cavernous recess of its cliffs. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a cavern. 

1833 I. Taylor Fanat. iv. 84 This cavernous inspiration. 
1839 Bailey (1852) 142 Cavernous darkness. 

Hence Ca'vexnously dtt#., in a cavernous way. 
Blachw. LXVI. 420 A rock that was cavern- 
ously hollow at the base. 1883 G. Meredith Diana II. 
xii. 277 The Fates, .were then beginning cavernously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

Cavermlated (kavo’jniz^kkM), t?. [f. as 

next + -ATE d + -Bii) I,] Formed into a minute 
cavity ; .also =next.' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . 

, 1873 Qu AIN Anai. II, 102 The newly formed bone and., 
its cavernulated structure. 

Cavernwlous (kavo^mizHas}, or. [f. L. ca- 
vemula, dim. of caverna cavern, cavity + -ous.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous. 

1737 Lewis in Pkii. Trans. I. 154 The mass, .turned out 
cavernulous and brittle. 1803 J. Black Led. Ckein. TIL 
326 (L.) Copper will not cast either solid or tenacious, but 
is cavernulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavessosi (kmwessn) . ' F orms : 6 , cauetzan, 
y eavozan ; cavoehin ; 7-9 caveson, 8 cavezon, 
(eavesioa, 9 cavason), 7- cav’esson. [a. F. 
cavern, ad. It. augmentative of cavezza 

halter (cf. Sp. cabezon shirt-collar). Ital. had 
another derivative form, cavezzana, whence the 
■earlier, Eng.' fotm cavezan. ■■■'Diez .'associates , It./ 


cavezza, OF. chevece, with. Sp. caheza, Pr. cabeissa 
head, repr. L. capitia, irom capitium ‘ head-cover- 
ing later ‘ the opening in a tunic for the head ’.] 
A kind of nose- band of iron, leather, or wood, 
* fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it occasions ’ 
(Stocqueler Mil. Encycl.). 

1398 Florio, Cauezzana, q. ca.VL^tzKXi. or headstraine, ifiii 
CoTGR., Camorre, a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose. — Cavefon, a cauechin, 
or cauesson, for a horses nose. 1618 M. Baret Horseman- 
ship Cures 38 Extreame commanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. 1649 Daniel Trinarch. Author 17 That 
Pegasus . . which others rather chuse to ride rather in a Cave- 
son. 5723 Bradley Fam. Did. 1 . s. v. Colt^ The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose. 1840 
Blain Encycl. Rur. Sports 287 The cavesson is the finst 
active restraint applied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gambler's 
Dream III, 201 No more chance with them than a polt in a 
cavason. 1873 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports n. 1. viii. 451, 

II Cairetto ^kave-tt^?). Arch. [It. cavelto, dim. 
of cavo, f. hollow: see Cave.] ‘A 

hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 
of a circle. It is principally used in cornices * 
{Gwilt Encycl. Archil.). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 268 We will describe a 
Gavetto. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 174 The 
bedmould should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwilt Encycl. ArcMt. 805 The cavetto, zmmtk, or 
hollow is chiefly used as a crowning moulding . . By work- 
men it is frequently called a casmtent. 

Carey, Cavialy, var. of Cavie, Caviare. 
Carezan, -zon, obs. ff. Cavesson. 

Caviar, oariare (see below). Forms: 6 
chauiale, 7 cavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 caveari, cave- 
ary, (cauearee), cauiarie, 7-8 caviary; cave- 
ar(e, caveer, (7 gaueare, cavere, cavajar, ca- 
vayer, 8 eavier, fcavia); 7- caviare, caviar. 
[Of uncertain origin, found in Turkish as 

khdvydr\ in Italian in i6th c. as caviale (whence 
1 6th c. F*. cavlal, Sp. cavial, i6th c. Eng. cavialy), 
also as caviaro, whence F, and Pg. caviar. 

C It has no root in Turkish, and has not the look of a 
Turkish word, Redhouse in his MS. Thesaurus marks it 
as Italian-Turkish, looking upon it as borrowed from 
Italian.’ Prof, Ch. Rieu.) 

In English occurring with great variety of spelling 
and pronunciation, after Italian and French, with 
various native modifications. Originally, cavid'ly, 
-dde, -aerie, -d're was of 4 syllables, with accent on 
the penult, as in Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to 3 syllables, by slurring -id-, as -yd-, and later 
with the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
early as 1625, the final -e, in caviare, caveare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 
giving caviar, cavear (cf. F, caviar), pronounced 
(^kaviiau, -e®‘j), sometimes (kaviyau, -ye^'i), and 
perh. also with accent shifted (kawiai, -iw, -y^x). 
About 1 700, prevalent forms were cavea'r, cavee'r, 
riming with prepare, and cheer ; the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only one in com- 
mon use in the end of the i 8th c., for Walker, 1 797, 
who spells caviare and pronounces (kavl®*!), says, 
‘Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 
should be altered, .the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Caviare ; though Buchanan and Bailey, in compliance 
with pronunciation, spell it Caveer, W. Johnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a less usual spelling, Cavkrf 
Smart (1846) pronounces (kaviyeau), Webster has 
the accent on first syllable (ksewiiai) ; prevalent 
pronunciations in England at present are kaviiaM, 
kaviya'j, which are etymologically the best, also 
(kaviic^’j;), and as in Smart. Shakspere’s cavia'rie, 
and Swift’s are recognized archaic forms.] 

1 . The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the east of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish. 
a. cavialy, caviarie, and allied forms : 
iSgi G. Fletcher Russe Cmnmw. (1857) 12 Of Ickary or 
cavery, a great quanlitie is made ypon the river of Volgha. 
1598 Epiilario H ij, To dre.sse a kind of meat of the spawne 
of Sturgions, called Chauiale. a 1612 Harington Epigr. 
in. (1633.) 33 Yet eatst thou Ringoes and potato Rootes And 
Gaueare, but it litle bootes. «i6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Passion, 
Madm. v. 353 (N.) Laugh— -wide— loud — and vary— - . One 
that ne’er tasted caveare. 1616 Bullokar, Catu aree, 
strange meate like blacke sope. xdso Skelton Quix. IV. 
xiii. 103 Black Meat called Caviary, made of Fishes Eggs. 
x6z6 Bacon Sylz/a § 835 Red-Herrings, Caueary, Parmizan, 
&c. 1639 Nabbes Springs Glory, Anchoves & Caveary. 
1653 Moufet & Benuzt Health's Improv. 264 As 

for Cavialy. .the Italian Proverb willeuerhe true.^.He that 
eateth of Cavialies, Eateth Salt, pung, and Flies. 1702 
W. J. tr. Bruyn's Poy. Levant xlii. 170 They eat it . . like 
Caviary. 1721-1800 BA\LET,Ca'viary [1731-61 also Cavee’r], 
E. caviare, caviar, &tc., oi z OT 2 syllzbltz. 
t6zo E. BLomr Observ. ^ Disc. ilil.), That the only deli- 
cacies be mushrooms, caveare, or snails. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Vir^nia m. 211 Cauiare and Puttargo. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 1. 34s Caveiir, and twenty such like babies. 
1663 R. Head Hie et Ubique 24 JPotargo, Cavere, Olives and 
such like. 1673 BAv youm, Lozo-C. II. 353 The red Cavear 
. .made of the eggs or roe. .of the Cyprinus. 1680 Morden 
Geog. Red. {1685) 62 Oyl and Cavayer about Volga. Ibid. 
77 Three or 400 weight of Caveer. *698 J, CrnLL Muscovy 


163 (N.) Caviare, or cavajar (by the Russians called ikary). 
1708 M-ottecx. Rabelais iv. xviii, Pots of Cavier. 1708 W. 
King Cookery {1807) 73 What lord of old, would bid his cook 
repare Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare ? 1730 
wiFT Panegyr. Dean, And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of A ngling i. xxxii. 74 A sort of Edible which they call 
Cavear, or Kavia. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) IL 1. vi. 
267 A kind of cavier. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. vn. 236 
What the Rus.sians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. II . 189 The roe is made into a caviare. 
1833 Soyer Pantroph. 217 Caviar of an inferior quality, 
2870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 325 Russian caviare. 

b. The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 
literary quotation and allusion. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 457 For the Play I remember 
pleas'd not the Million, 'twas Cauiarie to the Generali : but 
It wms..an excellent Play. 1822 Hazlitt Men <§• Mann. 
Ser. 11.^ lii. (1869 ) 77 Nothing goes down with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude. 1827 Scott Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfights and creaghs. .would have 
been caviare to his companion. 1847 Barham Ingold. Leg., 
St. DunstaUf lAxe fare to which i allude, With as good 
table-beer as ever was brewed, Was all ‘ caviare to the 
multitude'.^ 1880 Literary World 13 Feb. 100/2 They .. 
will be considered caviare to the general public. 
Cavicora (kcewik^m). Zool, [f. L. cavus 
hollow + cornu horn.] A quadruped having hollow 
horns : one of a iTimAy {^Cavicornici) of Ruminants, 
Cavie (k^^-vi). Sc. Aho cavey, cavy. [app. a. 
MDu. kevie, Du. or Flem. kevie, i6th c. Flem. also 
kavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corresp. to OHG. 
chevia, VillG. kevje, Ger. kdjig, kdfich cage:— 
WGer. kavia str. fern., a. late L. ^cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, etc., f. cavus hollow.] 

A hen-coop ; a house for fowls. 

1736 Mrs. Calderwood yml. v. (1884) 142 It is just like 
a cavy full of men, instead of hens. 2803 J. Nicol Poems 
II. 90 (Jam.) Nor duck, nor turkie-cavie enter'd. 1808 
Mayne Siller Gun 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cock in his ain 
cavie. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv. Cooped up in a 
convent, like a kain-hen in a cavey. 

Cavier, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavil (kse vil ), sb. [f. the verb.] 

1 , A captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 

2570 Levins Manip. 124 A cauill, calmnnia. 2581 J. 

Bell H addon's Ausw, Osor. 336/2, I come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all respectes as untrue 
and frivolous, 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11, i. 392 That's but 
a cauill. 2656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 2845 VII. 227 The 
ninth objection is an egregious cavil. 2733 Berkeley 
Free-thinking in Math. § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 2830 Gladstone Glean. 
V. xliv. 200 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes. 

2 . The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how .subject the 

best things have been unto cavil. 2611 Bible Pref init., 
If there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not finde a hole, will make one). 2729 Butler Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 9 The first seems . . the least liable to 
cavil and dispute. 2860 Motley NetherL ixZhZ) I, v. 2^4 
His measures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. {2876) IL viii. 283 There was no 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 

1 3 . [cf h. cavilla.] A flout, gibe, jeer. Obs. 
1625 Chapman Odyss. xxn. 235 Eumteus on his just in- 
fliction pass’d This pleasureable cavil. 

A. Comb., Q.S cavil-proof Kdj. 

2633 Fuller Ch, Hist. in. viii § 12 James, .granted them, 
a new Corporation Cavill-proof against all exceptions. 
Cavil (kse-vil), Also 6-7 cavel(l. [a. OF. 
cavill-er \i 4 fQ. <x. in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
‘to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake oner 
thwartly ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. cavilldri (whence also 
It. cavUlare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. cavillar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason captiously, 
i. cavilla a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions’ (J.) ; to object, dispute, or find fault im- 
fairly or without good reason. Goxx%t. at, about 
(formerly also against, with, on). 

2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 29 h, Wheras ye 
can not thwarte and cauyll in the thynges you see doen 
before your iyes. 2364 Brief Exam. ■’^* '^ * * iij b, Men 
dyd not cauill agaynst theyr whyte vestures. 1596 Shaks, 
I Hen, IV, III, 1. 140 But in the way of Bargaine . . He 
cauill on the ninth part of a hayre. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mtts. 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion: 1635 Swan Spec. M. i. ^ 3 (2643 » 24 
After this manner, such mockers reasoned and cavilled 
with S. Peter. x64z Rogers Naaman 8 He .. who ca- 
velled against the Prophet. 1730 Warburton Lett, late 
Prelate {180^) 61 Without finding anything considerable 
to cavil with you upon, 2798 Malthus Popul. (2878) 88 
When the harvest is over they cavil about losses. a xBsz 
Webster Wks. (1877) VI. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity, .cavil about sects and schisms. 2872 Rossetti 
Dante at Ver. liii, To cavil in the weight bf bread And to 
see purse-thieves gibbeted. 2884 SiR W. Brett in Law 
Times Rep. LI. 530/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. 
fb. with object-clause. Obs, 

2570 Billingsley Fw/zb? 1. ix, 29 He may cauill that the 
hed of the equilater triangle shall not fall betwene the two 
right lines. 2714 Gay What d' ye call it Brel, They cavil 
at it as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to Pastoral 
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2 . trans. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Ans^v. Osor. 232/2 This were 
perhappes not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled. 
xSzi 13 p. Mountagu Diatribse 422 Nor can you cauill hiin 
for leauing out the word. 1667 Milton P. L, x. 759 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1750 
Warburton IV/as. (iSiiiyill. 96 The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, decisive as it is, hath been cavilled. 187S H. 

E. Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. 256 There are men whose 
intellectual pride cavils and perverts , . every truth of the 
revelation of God. 

f b. ■with away, out'. To do away with, bring 
out, by cavilling. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 294 His seventh section 
labours to cavill out the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. Jenkyn Serm. 28 ’Tis this 
which doth cavill away our peace and holinesse. 

■f 3 . in sense of L. cavillari. Obs.~^ 

1570 Levins Manip. 126 Cauil, cahimniari, cmiillctri. 
1613 R. C. Table A Iph, (ed. 3), Cauill, to iest, scoffe, or 
reason subtilly. 1616 in Bullokar. 

Cavil, variant of Kevel (in a ship). 

Cavil(l, var. of Cavel, lot. 

Cavillation (kaeviliFi-J^n). Forms: 4 kaue- 
lacion, 4-6 ca-ael(l)acion, (-acyoun, etc.), 4-7 
cau-, ca'vil(l)-, ca'vyl(l)aGion, 6 ean.el(l)ation, 7 
cavilation, 5- cavillation. [a. F. oavillation 
(13th c. camtlacion in Littre\ ad. L cavilldtidn-em 
a jeering, scoffing, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. cavillari (see Cavil 2>.).] Cavilling. 

1 . f a. In early use, esp. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings ; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defraud; hence, 
chicanery, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Obs. 

c X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2275 Naw)?er fyked I, ne fla5e, 
freke, quen ]?ou myntest, Ne kest no kauelacion. 138. 
Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 198 Ne cavyllacion ne procuratour 
schal be here. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859) ^2 
Yf lawes be keped stably withoute ony cauyllacions, or fals 
fauoure of persones. a 1500 Songs Carols i Wright) 66 
(Matz.) Was not Adam. .Arystotyil, Vergyll, by a womans 
cavylacion Browt to iniquy te and to mych woo ? 1549 Compl. 
Scot. 167 Aye inuentand cauillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef ther nychtbours heretagis. 1631 Bp. Webbe Quietn. 
(1657) 190 If these accusations, .are mere .surmises or forged 
cavilations. X636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged cavillations [haunt] the courts of justice, 
b. == CAVILLXi^O. 

c 1540 Life of Fisker'W\ss>. n. (1887) Introd. 41 Lest some 
cavillacion might in time arise about this matter. 167X 
TrueNon-Cotf. 120 Those who have cleared this point above 
cavillation. <21734 North Exam. ii. v. 132 We have 
instead of a Narration, a World of Cavillation. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit, 1 1 , ii. iii. § 16. 112 A good deal more 
follows in the same sophistical style of cavillation. | 

e. — Cavil i. arch. 

1533 More A nsw. Frith Wks. 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Goddes wordes ; with cauillacions grounded vpon goddes 
other wordes. 1540 Raynald Byrtk Man (1634) Prol. 9 
"With diuers other such like cauillations and reasons. 
c 164s Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 468 Left-handed Arguments, 
approaching the nature of cavillations. 1866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. VI. ij. 797 Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
not dislocated by cavillations and sinister interpolations. 

1 2. = L. cavillatio, a jeering, scoffing. Obs.-~ ® 
1633 Cockeram II, Merry Taunts, Cauillations. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Cavillation, a mock or je.st. 

t Ca’villatorry, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
'^cavilldtori-us of a cavilldior Caviller (agent sb. 
f. cavillari ) : see -oRY.] Of the nature of cavilling. 

1641 Answ. to Find. Smecijymnuus Pref. 10 The con- 
tradiction they would raise., is meerly cavjllatory. 1643 
Prynne «S<75!L PoTuer Pari, iv. 14 These Cavillatory Objec- 
tions against the Parliaments proceedings. 

Ca*'5nll€r (ksewiloi). [f. Cavil v, -f-er.] One 
who cavils; a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. 

1S74 Whitgift Def. Aunsw, 420 (R.) You are hut a shift- 
ing cauiller. 1667 Phil. Tram. fl. 505 Of greater moment 
than perhaps Detractors and Cavillers imagine. 1739 John- 
son Rasselas xxx, That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. 1^9 Spurgeon 
y. Ploughm. Talk 17 Cavillers . . find fault for the sake of 
showing off their deep knowledge. 

Ca’^lling (kse'viliq), vhl. sb. [f, as prec-H- 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb to Cavil ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

1565-78 Cooper Tkesaur., Capiio in verbis, captious 
cavilling in wordes. 1656 Artif. Handsomeness 66 These 
..fall to cavillings and menacings. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 361 Bottomless cavillings _ and questionings about 
written laws, 1857 Buckle Ctvilis, I. 751 It is not such 
petty cavilling which can destroy an European reputation. 
Ca*¥illi 31 g', ///. a. [f, as prec. -t- -ing 2.] ^ That 
cavils, captious; fraudulent, sophistical 

{pbsi). 

1578 Banister Hist. Maniv. 63 To shunne. .the cauelyng 
tauntes of straungers. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones n. 
204 The caueling aduersarie, the enimie of mankind. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac, Hib. iii. (1821) 258 They did use to buy old 
caveling titles, i^i Hartcliffe Virtues 239 An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a Cavelling Logician. 1693 Bentley Boy^ 
Led. iv. 116. 1835 Willis Pencillings II. xxxix. 18 The 
most cavilling mind must applaud their devoted sense of 
duty. 

Hence Cavillin^ly adv., in a cavilling manner ; 
Cavillingmess, the disposition to cavil. 


1563 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 46/1 Nero and Domitian.. 
cauillinglie obiected against our doctrine. 1642 J. Eaton 
Free yustif. 273 As they likewise cavillingly object. 1818 
Todd Cavillingness. 

t Ca'^rillous, a. Obs. [ad. L. cavillds-us (f. 
cavilla : see Cavil and -ousi ; or ad. OF. cavil leus, 
-eux in same sense.] Full of cavils or cavilling ; 

(of persons) apt to cavil. 

1573 Buchanan Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. 
Mary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shift it off hy cavil- 
lous expounding. 1577 HelloWES Gueuara's Chron. 330 
Bassian was . . also more cauillous and troublesome. 1645 
Digby Man's Soul Cavillous scruples, and wild 
doubts. 1736 Ayliffe Parerg. 56 Cavillous and unfaithful 
Advocates, by whose Fraud and Iniquity, Justice is de- 
stroy’d. 1851 Gallenga tr. MarriottPs Italy 354 The 
war-ministry were lukewarm, cavillous, impracticable. 

Hence t Ca'vHlo'asly ; CaviiloTisness, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiiL (16^41 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto us a device of their owne braine. 
1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace {1^5%) 559 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg'd against us, 

[Cavilon, mistake for cavison = CAYES,fiOiis, 
a 1641 Suckling Brennoralt m. i. Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs.] 

t Ca'vilsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. Cavil + -some.] 

Of the nature of cavil, cavilling. 

1611 W. Sclater Key (1629) 270 In despight of all cauil- 
some premisses. 1621 — Tythes (1623) i None except cauil- 
sorae contradiction, 

Cavin (kse'vin). Mil. [a. F. cavim—OF. ca- 
vain, f. L. cavus hollow.] A hollow way or natural 
hollow, sufficiently capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate their approach to a fortress. 

1708 in Kersey ; in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 
Caving (^k^i'viq), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Cave v.'^ -i- -ingI.] 
The action of Cave v.^ 

1867 Jean Ingelow Story of Doom yi. 23 The moon hath 
grown again in heaven, After her caving. 

Ca'Ving, 'vbl. sbA [f. Cave z /.51 + -ing i.] The 
action of Cave ///. and fig. ; caving in. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in fapan xiv, 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are driven in along the cuttings, to prevent the earth 
from caving. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 7/4 There will be 
such a caving-in and bulging-out of worthless party walls. 
1870 Echo xx Nov., The public regard it suspiciously. They 
seem to think it the prelude to ‘ caving in'. 

Caving, -ings, caving-rake : see Cave v.‘^ 
Ca'ving, ppL a. [f. Cave v. + -ing i^.] F orm- 
ing caves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out beneath. 

1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. 11 , 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and an advancing sand-bar . . on the other, a 1877 
OuiDA Tricotrin I. 350 The deep slopes of caving cliffs, 
Cavish : see under Cavy sb.^ 

Cavitary (kaewitaril, a. and sb. [f, L. cavitas 
hollow, cavity + -ary ; cf. voluntas, voluntary 
1 1 . Having a cavity : used as an epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinct mouth and 
anus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vet's cavi- 
taires, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also | 
as sb. Obs. 

1835 Kirby HoF. <5* Inst. Anmi. I. xi. 319 The Infusories 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author i Cuvier). 
1836-9 Todd Cycl.Anat. II. 117/1 A third order of Cavitary 
Entozoa. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 751/2 The cavitary intes- 
tinal worms {ccelelmintha). 

2 . Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 

1861 PIuLME tr. Moguin-Tandon ii. vix. xiii. 397 A small 
cavitary vesicle. 1878 l^TSLh GegetibaueVs Comp. Anat. 51 
The hollow cavitary system whiem forms the haemal passages. 

Cavitied (kse-vitid), ppl. a. [f. next P-ED.] 
Having cavities. 
a 1864 Owen is cited by Webster. 

Cavity (kge-viti). Also 6 canyte, caultie. 
[a. F. cavitif in 13th c. caveti, ( = It. cavith, Sp. 
cavidad), on L. type '^cavitdt-em (prob. in late L. 
or Romanic), f. cav-us hollow ; see -ITY.] 
tl. Hollowness. Obs. rare. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. HI. 565 (R.) The fire of an oven 
. . into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made more 
intense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. 

2 . A hollow place ; a void or empty space within 
a solid body. 

1541 R. Copland Terap. 2 Dj, Before that the 

cauyte be replete with flesshe. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1022 The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) I. 24 
Within or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con- 
vexity. 1841-71 T. R. d<^WE.s Anim. Kingd. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities—Mammalia and 
Birds. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ck. (1877) I. viii. 159 ‘ The well', 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth by the art of man.^ 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 192 Little cavities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 

3 . Tn naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the vessel ’ (Smyth Sailor s Word-hki). 

exSso Rudim. Navig. tWeale) 104 Centre M Cavity, or of 
Displacement, the centre of that part of the ship's body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre of the ver- 
tical force that the water exerts to support the vessel. 

Cavolinite (k3ev<7lrn3it). Min. [Named 1826, 
after Cavolini, an Italian naturalist : see -ite.] A 
variety of nephelite, found on Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. 
xZitIb Amer. yrxd* Sc.'dLX. 2(10. 


II CaV0“rilie*V©. [It. (ka-vt? rzlye*v^?) = hollow 
reiiei.j A style of relief in which the highest 
portions of the figures are on a level with the 
general surface ; much used in Egyptian sculpture. 

Cavort (kav/Mt), U.s. vulgar. [Etymology 
uncertain, Bartlett says, a conuption of ettrvet. 

The Slang Did. 1874 has ‘ Cavaulting, in vulgar phrase 
equivalent to “horsing”; Lingua Franca cavolta. From 
this comes the Americanism “cavorting” running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless manner’. But these 
statements require verification. Webster (Suppl.) conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar to dig, excavate, paw as a horse ; which 
has nothing to recommend it.] _ 

intr. To curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, bound : 
said of a horse, or rider, and hence transf. 
a 1848 Major Jones's Courtsk. 41 'Bartlett) A whole gang 
. . came ridin' up, and reinin’ in, and prancin’ and cavortin’. 

— Georgia Scenes ibid., On horseback .. he cavorted most 
magnanimously. 1843-4 Haliburton xv, 

(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastur’ . , snortin’, cavortin’, attitu- 
dinizin’ of himself. 1873 Bailey Xz/^ in Danbury 58 For 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. Ibid, no A snapping and cracking, and general 
cavorting of hemlock timber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 B. Harte Carq. Woods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last half-hour. 

■f Csb’VOUSji < 3 ^- Obs. {yd.. 1 ^. cavds~us, f. cav-us ^ 
-tmi, hollow: see -ous.] Hollow, concave. 

1698 Molyneux in Phil. Tram. XX, 217 One of the joints 
of the Causway , . is Cavous, both at Top and Bottom. 
X717 J. Fox Wanderer No. 14 What Snout was ever so 
cavous. .unless that of a Death’s Head ? 1750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 58 Large cavous Icicles, which hung down. 

t€a*vy, -ey, sb.'^ Obs. A familiar or con- 
tempLuous abbreviation of Cavalier, t,Cf. Cab, 
sb:-^, Cave sbP.) Hence Cavish a. 

1645 Relat. Defeat to Skellum Greenvile 4 (D.) In the 
meane while .. were at least sixty great gunnes shot off, 
which beat up the dirt bravely about the Cavies eares, 
1650 A. B. Mutat, Polemo 15 The Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundhead, for some 
money to be chirpingly drunk. 1664 A. Brome Poems 124 
The Roundheads and Caveys no more shall be named. 
1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 29 'Ihe Cavish Remora's of this 
Nation shall have their bellies full of rebelling and jarres. 

Cavy (k^’*vi), sb.^ [modification of Cabiai, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. through 
Sp. or Pg.) Also Fr. cavie, vsxo^.'L. cavia.'] 

A rodent of the genus Cavia or family Cavidse, 
all natives of America, of which the Guinea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief species. 

1796 Stedman Stirinam II. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy 
. .or Indian Coney, is also very common in Surinam. 18x3 
Bingley Anini. Biog. 1 . 356 Ot the Cavy tribe. The Cavies 
have, in each jaw, two wedge-shaped front teeth, and eight 
grinders. 1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ.l\. 95 The Javan 
Cavy.. is not found in Java, but inhabits Surinam. *83® 
Penny Cycl. XI. 480/2 Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy. 

Ca*vy, sbi^ dial. Corruption of Peccavt. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Vorksh. Dial., She begged cavy, and 
he lorgave her. , „ ..v .. . 

't* Ca*vy, ct. Obs. [f. Cave 4--y b] Of the 
nature of a cave. 

1614 Chapman Odyss. ix. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
house. 

Cavy, variant of Cavie, hen-coop. 

OakW (k§), ini. and jA Also y kaw. [Imitative.] 

1. A representation of the cry of a rook or crow. 

1676 Etheredge Man if Mode v. ii. (1684) 80 Methinks I 

hear the hateful noise Of Rooks already— Kaw—Kaw— 
Kaw. c 1780 CowPER V, Church, army, physic, 

law . . Is no concern at all of his, And says— what says he? 
— caw. 1797 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Maid of Moor ii, The 
hoarse crow croaked caw ! caw ! caw 1 
attrib. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 138 A monotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2. sb. The cry or call of a rook, crow, raven, etc. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab.p’j The dastard crow , . With 

her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. iSao Keats 
Fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw, Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1878 J. Buller New Zeal. i. Introd. 17 The song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

^ Caw (kp), V, Also 7 kaw. 

! 1. intr. Of rooks, crows, ravens, etc. : To utter 

their natural cry. 

t 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 22 Russed-pated choughes.. 

(Rising and cawing at the guns report). 16.. Locke (J.), 
, Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests. <11800 
\ Coleridge Raven, Round and round flew the Raven, and 

» cawed to the blast. x8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 195 

[ The rooks cawed from the . . tree tops. 

- 2. transf. Of persons : To make a similar sound, 

3 or one contemptuously likened to it, 

^ 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet E ij b, Like dawes, you will be 

» cawing a bout Churches. 1756 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 381 
* He cawed and cawed, but could utter nothing, hardly three 
® words together. 

3 . trans. To caw out', to utter with cawing. 

J. 1616 Holyday Persius 323 [Thou] Hoarsly crow-like 

f caw'st out some idle thing. 

tlence Cawing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
f 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past i. v, The early rising Crow 
7 with clam'rous kawing. 1670 J. Claridge Sheph. of Ban- 
bury's Rules iii, The cawing of ravens. 1784 Cowper Task 
I, 203 Cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, a 1861 
: Clou<;h Lond. Idyll 19 The cawing birds above. 

{ Caw, var. of Coe, the rot in sheep. 

Caw, var. of cal. Sc. form of Call v. 

Caw me, caw tiiee : see Ka v. ; cf. Claw v. 
Cawation, humorous for cawing : see -ation. 
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Caweion, eawdel, etc : see Cau-. 

Cawdi©, -dy, obs. ff. of Gaddib. 

Cawed, var, of Coed, affected witli sheep-rot. 
tCaweL [OE. mtuei, cawl, cazil, ad. L. 
caul-is cabbage : see Caul, Cole, Kale.] Cab- 
bage, cole, kale. Also in conib.^ t cawel-hert, a 
name applied to the hare ; f cawei-wurm, a 
caterpillar, kaleworm, 

<2X000 in Wr.-Wulcker 202 cawel, ciooo 

^Elfric Voc. ibid. 121 caweiwurm. tfiooo Sax. 

Leechd. II. 336 Sele him etan gesodenne cawel. Ibid. II. 
240 Wild cawel. Ibid. 1 . jot) On cawles {v.r. caules] leaf. 
a 1325 Names Hare in KeL Ant. I. 134 In the worshipe of 
the hare - .The cawel-hert, the worttroppere. 

Cawel : see also Cawl, fish-creel. 

Gawepys : seeCHAVEPYs, 

Cawes, obs. form of Cause. 

Cawf, Sc. form of Calf \ Chaff. 

Cawght, etc. : see Cau-. 

Cawks sb.^ Also cawke, (8 calk, 9 eank, 
caulk). [A variant spelling of Cauk.] 

1 . ‘ A miner’s term for native sulphate of barium ’ 
(Watts DiN. Ckem.\ or heavy spar. 

[see Cauk]. 1676 J. Beaumont in Phil. Trans. 
XI. 731 The Stones, .move in Vinegar . .sending forth bub- 
bles, as I hnd Cawk will very freely. 1722 Phil. 'Trans. 
Abr. II. 553 Cawk is a ponderous white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 1783 Withering in Phil. Trans. LXXI V, 
307 Te^'ra portderosa Vitriolaia-, Calk or Cauk. x8o6 
Gazetteer Scoil. 398 In a matrix of sulphate of barytes or 
cawk. 1811 Pinkerton LP^' i'ra/. 11 . 574 The ,. cauk-spar, 
since called barytes. *813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (18x5) 
289 The matrix . . is caulk or the sulphat of barytes. 1877 
OuiDA Puck III. 25 , 1 picked him out an atom of cawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue-John. 

2, Cauk, chalk. 

Cawk (kpk), sbl-^ [Imitative.] The cry of some 
birds, rooks, divers, etc. 

1856 KhHE Arct. Exfl. I. xxi. 269 These last flew very 
high, emitting at regular intervals their reed-Uke ricawkb 
1879 EFFERiES Wild Life in S. C. 276 Those [rooks] that 
are diving utter a gurgling sound like the usual cawk pro- 
longed — ^^caW'Wouk 
Hence Cawk v. 

1761 Life J. Churchman <1780) 297, I thought I saw also 
the raven fly, cawking, to and fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. of Cauk, Caulk. 

Cawker, variant of Caulkeb ; also of Calker'-. 

xZuft Sco'nr Monasi. xxxiv, The shoe was made by old 
Eckie, . I would swear to the curve of the cawker. 

Cawkin, obs. f. Calkin. 

Cawky (kg-ki), a. Also cauky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk sb.^ + -yJ Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Perhaps also « Chalky. ) 

1676 J. Beaumont in Trans. XL 730 A white Cawky 
stone, 1729 Woodward Fossils f J ), A white opaque cauky 

g >ar, shot or pointed. Hooson Miners Diet. Sj, 

aukey ore. ibid. s. v. Brassilr Veins that are Caukey. 

t Cawl (kgl). Obs. exc, dial. In 1 cawel, 
(eouel, ceawl), 6-9 eawell, (9 cowel(l, -all), 
1-9 cawl. [OE. cawl, ceawl, basket.] A basket ; 
in Tuodern Cornish dialect, a fish-basket or creel. 

a 700 Ejbinal Gloss. 30^ Corvis {corbis\ couel. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 513 Corbus i-zip), cauuel, 4893 K. jElfred Oros. 
IV. viii. § 4 pset folc . . heora cawlas afyiled hmfdon. C950 
Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xiv. aoTuoelf ceawlasSserascreadunga 
fullo [Mark vi, 43 ceaulas]. cioSo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
365 Coruis, cawel. 1568 Wills ^ Inv, N. C. (1835) 285 One 
almerye and a eawell w'^ a cownter [Here the meaning is 
doubtful]. 1865 EsquisoS Cornwall 136 Women, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorser called a cowel . . bear the 
enormous loads of fish from the boats to the beach. 1880 
Miss Courtnev IV. Cortvw. Gloss. D. %i), Ctnuall, 
Cawell a basket to hold fish, carried by the fish-wives. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 293 A Lamprey Cawl. A 
Lamprey Basket. 

Cawi(e, obs. form of Caul ^ and 2, Cawel. 
Cawlewort : perh, var. of Colewort, q. v, 
iS4* R. Copland Guydods Formul. Y iij, Plasters of 
mountpyller of red cawleworts soden lye of asshes. 

Oawm^e, obs. form of Calm. 

Il Cawsiey, oawuy (kg*ni), [a. llzmil kani 
property, land (Yule).J A measure of land used 
in the Madras Presidency : about if acre. The 
systematic spelling is 

x8o7 E. Buchanan Mysore, etc, I. 6 (Y .) The proper canay 
would only contain 43,77'8 feet. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
224, 17,673 cawnies consisted of irrigated land. 

(I Cawc[11.aw (kp-kwgk [Native name in Cree,] 
The Urson or Canadian Porcupine Eretkhon dor- 
satum, spines are used by the Indians as 

ornaments, 

xZifiPmny Cycl. XVIII. 4x5/2 The . . Canada Porcupine 
of Forster , . Cawquaw of the Cree Indians ; and Ooketook 
of the Esquimaux. , . 

Cawr-, caws-, eawt- : see Cau-. 
jj Caxa, eaxe©, obs. ff. CashjA'^ ; cf. ^g.caixa. 
Chambers s. v.. Old caxas. .nearly the same 
with the caches of China, and the cassies of Japan, typfi 
Morse A men Geog". II. 503 The caxee . . is made of a white 
metal of alxiut the siae of our farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle, 
t Caxoa ^ (ksekson). [? from the personal sur- 
name Caxon,] A kina of wig, now obsolete. 

X73<S CAwriiom Poe:fns (X771) 77 Though that trim artist, 
barber Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 1 
176a Gent/* Mag: 233'. I've let my hair , grow, and have j 


thrown off my caxon. 179X Huddesford Salrnag. in 
The worthies at Rag Fair old caxons who barter. 2828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 34 The caxon worn 
by the then Archbishop of Canterijury. 1834 Southev 
Doctor cxii. (1862) 270 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
. . I cannot but honestly denominate a caxon. 

11 CaxOH ? Obs. [OSp. caxon, now cajon 
(kaxam), augm. of now cajatZsm, chest ; cf. 
Fr. caisson Caisson, It. casom Cassoon.] A ca?e 
or chest of ores prepared to be refined. 

1669 Earl Sandwich tr. Barbed s Art Mettals 11. xii. 37 
He shall certainly know what Silver the Caxon contains. 
Ibid. 40 How much materials they are to put into a Caxon 
or Chest, 1674 Phil, 7 'ram. IX. 21a What he is to do 
before he incorporates the Caxon for refining. 2775 in Ash ; 
and in mod. technical Diets. 

II A misprint of this as caxou in Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by Todd and later Diets. 
Caxton (kjn kston). [f. the proper name.] 

1 . ellipt. A book printed by William Caxton (died 
1492), the first English printer. 

xSii Dibdin Bihliom. (ed. Z‘. 502 From so many Caxton.s. . 
it would be difficult to select a few, which, etc. 2S70 W. 
Blades Ktitle) How to tell a Caxton. 

2 . A variety of printing-type, imitating that first 
used in England by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1855 (for his reprint of the Chess 
book). 

Hence Caxtomiau a., of or pertaining to Caxton. 
2811 Dibdin Bihliom. (ed. 2 ' 499 The love of black-letter 
lore and Caxtonian typography. 

t Ca'xy. Obs. raz^e—^. (?) A dim. of Caxon i. 

1729 Dulcinead 8 His Caxy's powder’d ev'ry Day. 

Cay (k^^, kr). Also Key ’i, q. v. [ad. Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barrier-reef, OF', cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. caium. Diez cites from the 
pseudo-Isidore Gl, kai * cancellse kaij * cancelli 
bars, barriers ; and refers it to Celtic cae, pi. caiou 
^munimenta’ in Oxf. glosses. Cf. Welsh cae 
hedge, Breton kai embankment. The sense with 
which it was applied to the reefs, was thus that of 
*■ bars, barriers ’. Grig, the same word as Quay, 
q. V. In 17th c. Eng., key was pronounced kay 
(k^^), whence, by assimilation, rqy was also written 
key, spelling now usual in the West Indies. 

A low insular bank of sand, mud, rock, coral, etc. ; 
a sandbank ; a range of low-lying reefs or rocks ; 
orig. applied to such islets around the coast and 
islands of Spanish America. 

2707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . Introd. 86 Called by the 
Spaniards Cayos, whence by corruption comes the English 
word Keys. 27^ Falconer Diet Marine (1789), Caies, a 
ridge of rocks, or sand -banks ; called in the vve.st Indies, 
keys. 2790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. I. 134 The misfor- 
tune to lose the Tyger on a cayo near the island of Tortuga. 
2858 in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 159 The Light on Bush Cay 
[Florida], i860 Ibid. VI 1 . 72 A beacon . . has been erected on 
this Cay [in Australia]. x8^j Act 36 37 Viet, c- 6 Preamb., 
The islands and cays commonly known and designated as 
the ‘Caicos Islands’. 1884 LittelTs Living Age 674 The 
entrance, .is protected by cays or coral reefs. 

Cayak, var. of Kayak, Esquimaux canoe. 
Cayenne (k^hem, kaiiem). Forms: 8 cayan, 
kayan., kian, kyan ; also chian, chyau. [In its 
actual form, referred to Cayenne, the chief town of 
French Guiana (fotmded 1634) J ^PP* 

only popular etymology, as the name in Tupi 
(Brazilian) is given by Martini, p. 419, as kyynha, 
qidynha, also quiya. Gul. Piso, De Indim utrius- 
que Me Nat et Med. (1658) has ^ qviya sive Piper 
Brasiliensis. The name Cayenne Pepper is un- 
known to French, and the Ger. Cayenne-pfeffer is 
prob, from Eng. (The somewhat archaic pro- 
uunc. (koi:an') survives frona the earlier form.)] 
(Also called Cayenm pepper'). A very pungent 
powder obtained from the dried and ground pods 
and seeds of various species of Capsicum, esp. 
C. annuum 2 .xA C. frutescens, of South America; 
used as a condiment in cookery and as a stimu- 
lant in medicine ; formerly called Guinea pepper, 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 177 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11 . 447 Her 
mouth had been so heated with Chian, xjSz European 
Mag. II. 68 His temper hot as Kayan, taste uncouth. 1782 
ScHOTTE in Phil, Trans. LXXHI. 93 Se^oned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mbs. Glasse Cookery iii. 28 Put to 
it. .chyan, salt . . and a little lemon juice. i8c^ W. Irvino 
Knickerb. (1861) 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull detail 
of history. 2823 Byron Dm Juan x. Ixxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. 

2784 New Sped. vii. 4/2 If you season it with a little 
Kyan of Scandal. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (2876) 
216 Jokes— the cayenne of conversation and the salt of life. 
i88d Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 328/2 The cayenne pepper of incen- 
diary speeches, 

Caye'Hlied, ppl* a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Seasoued 
with cayenne ; fig. spiced, hot. 

1803 Lamb in Final Mem. Wks. (1865) 225 , 1 have left 
off cayenned eggs. 1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 290 The 
panegyric is very handsomely cayenned. 187a E. Yates 
Castaway (Hoppe), There were devilled biscuits and 
cayenned legs of poultry. 


Gayer, obs. form of Quire (of a book). 

Gayle, obs. form of Kale, cabbage. 

Gayles, obs. form of Kaylks, ninepins. 
Caylewey, var. form of Calewey, Obs., a pear. 
Cayleyasi (k<?Jii|an), a. Sc sb. Aiath. [Named 
after Prof. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 
certain curve of the third or Irigner order. 

2852 Salmon Higher Pi. Cum>es v. (1879) ^51 The 
Cayleyan may also be considered as the envelope of lines 
which are cut in involution by the polar conics 01 a cubic. 
Caym, obs. fonn of Cain. 

Cayman, caiman (k^J-man). Forms: 7 
caimain, 9 kay-, kaiman. [In Sp. and Pg. cai- 
man, F. caiman, app. from Carib. Martini, 
Galibi (^Mainland Carib) Diet, has ‘ croco- 

dilus ’; Rochefort (4:1660) lies Antilies 22 ‘ le 
crocodile que les insiilaires nomment cayeman. 
Littre cites Carib Acay oilman ‘crocodile’, from 
Diet. Pr. Cara'ibe of P. Raymond Breton, 1661. 

Very positive statements, however, assert the word to be 
African, from Congo ; Pigafetta 1598 drans. in Yule.) says In 
this river (Zaire or Congo', .mighty great crocodile.s, which 
the country people there call caiman.’ And Cuvier Rlgm 
Animal, Sanri (transl.) IX. 196 says *The slaves on their 
arrival from Africa, at sight of a crocodile, gave it imme- 
diately the name of cayman. It would appear from this 
that it was the negroes who spread the name throughout 
America*. But as Bontius 1631 (cited by Yule) says Cayman 
is the name ‘ per totam Indiam’ (i.e, the East Indies', the 
name appears to be one of those like anaconda and bom, 
boma, which the Portuguese or Spaniards very early caught 
up in one part of the world, and naturalized in another.'] 

A name applied to some large saurians of the 
crocodile family, a. The genus of these confined 
to America, and distinguished from the true croco- 
diles mainly by the shortness and roundness of the 
muzzle, and the inferior development of the webs 
between the toes ; also called Alliuator, b. esp. 
The species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chiefly A. palpcbrosns and trigon- 
atus, as distinguished from A. Lucius, the North 
American species, to which the term alligator is 
more particularly applied, c. Loosely applied to 
all large American saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles; and sometimes extended even to 
those of Africa or Asia. 

1577 B'rampton Joyfuil Newes H, (1596) 73 b, Caimanes, 
that are called Lagartos [in New Granada]. 2648 Gage 
West Ind, xii. (1655) 45 The great Lisarts, or (^laimaiiiiJ 
[on same Page, Caymanes]. 1668 Phil. Trans. III. 703 
The Stone in the Stomach of a Cayman or Crocodile. 
1699 Dampier Voy. 11 . 11. li. 75 At the Isle Grand Cay- 
manes, there are Crocodiles, but no Alligators. At Pines 
by Cuba, there are abundance of Crocodiles, but I can- 
not say there are no Alligators . . Both kinds are called 
Caymanes by the Spaniards. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 
67 The crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman or 
alligator. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. vii. 145 The alligator 
or cayman (as called by the natives and negroes). Ibid. 146 
That [name] which the Indians called them by, viz. the 
cayman. 1831 Tyerman & Bennet Voy. II. liii. 523 They 
[native fishermen in Madagascar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the alUgaton for their property. 2836 
Macgillivray tr. Hmnboiafs 'Trav. xxiii, 324 He cannot 
bathe on account of the caymans. _ 1885 Stevenson Dyna- 
miter where the caiman lies ready to devour us. 

tCaynard. Obs. [a. F. cagnard sluggard 
(according to Littre, f. It. cagna bitch, fern, of 
cane dog) : see -ard.] A lazy fellow, a sluggard ; 
a term of reproach. 

1303 R. Brunne HandL Syjtne 8300 A kaynarde ande a 
olde folle. a 1320 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. (1842) no This 
croked caynard sore he is a-dred, c 1386 Chaucer Wy/’s 
Prol. 235 See, olde caynard, is this thin array? 

tCayolac, cayelac, eayolaque, Obs. [Ma- 
lay kayu wood, laka the wood of Myristica iners 
(or ? Tanarius major') used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See quots.) 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s China 41 Euerie morning and 
euening they do offer vnto their Idolles franken,sence, ben- 
iamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque. 1625 Porchas 
Pilgrims HI, 177 (Y.) A sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercai. (2752) 704 [Car- 
goes on return from Siam to Canton carry] Caye-lkc . . for 
burning before their Pageds. 2858 Simmonds Dzc/. Trade, 
Cayelac, an aromatic wood obtained in Siam. 

Cayr(©, var. Cair v. Obs. to turn, go. 

Cayro: see CoiR. 

Caysel. Obs. Some plant. 
axgif Sinon. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Brasica, caysel 
secundum quosdam. Ibid. 26 Hamms, caysel. 

Cayser, obs. var, of KAfSER. 

Caytef, -tif, etc., obs. ff. Caitiff, 

Cay use (kaiyz2's), D.S. heal. [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] ‘A common Indian pony* {Scribner's 
Mag. II. 510). 

x^% Blackiv. Mag. Dec. 768, I stopped to let the old 
cayuse re.st. 2885 Century Mag. N ov. 33 As firm a seat , . 
as any cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse. 

Gaz, Tkiems' cant [cL 'Dii, MDu. Mse, 
L. Cheese. (ifi CASSAN. 

2812 J, H. Vaux Flash Diet, Caz, cheeze; As good as 
caz, is a phrase signifying that any projected fraud or rob- 
bery may be easily and certainly accomplished. 

Cazee, eazy, var, Kazi, Indian Cadi or judge. 


CAZIMI, 
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CECUTIElfCY. 


Cazern, var. of Casern. 

CaisiM, obs. form of Cassava. 

Cazimate, obs. form of Casemate. 

11 CBt'zimi, Astrol. Obs. * Among the Arabian 
astronomers the center or middle of the sun’ 
(Chambers CycL SupJ).'). In cazimi : said of a 
planet when distant not more than 17 minutes, 
or half its apparent diameter, from the sun. 

16x4 Tomkis Albunmzar in Dodsley VII. 17X (N.) I[ll 
find the cuspe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Cazimi. 1632 City Mad. n. ii, Saturn out of all 

dignities .. and Venus in the south angle elevated above 
him, in cazini of the sun, declare rule, preeminence, and 
absolute sovereign ty, in women. 1647 Lilly Ckr. Astral, 
xix. 113 A Planet is . . in the heart of the Sunne, or in Cazimi, 
when he is not removed from him 17 min. [Hence in Phil- 
lips, Kersey, Bailey, etc.] 

Cazique, var. of Cacique. 

Oazzan, cazzons: see Casing. 

Ce- in OE. words, has become Ch- or K-, q. v. 
No modern word in is of Old English origin. 

Cb (sf), name of the letter C. Cf. Cbe. 

Oe, obs. spelling of Sea, See, and in many words 
for Se- q. V. 

Ceace, obs. form of Cease zf. 

Ceal, obs. form of Seal, Ceil. 

!! CeanotJlXlS (sf|an^u-]>i^s). [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
iei.avwdos ‘ a kind of thistle ’ (Liddell nnd Scotp.] 
Red-root ; a genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the order Rhamnacem, The species C. ameri- 
canus, cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘ New Jersey Tea ’. 

1882 Garden 25 Feb. 129/2 The plant . . grew against a 
south wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ceanothus. 

Gear, Ceare, Cearment, obs. ff. Sear, Cere, 
Cerement, 

Cearge, var. of Ciergb, Obs..^ wax candle. 
Cearse, var, of Searce, Obs., sieve. 

+ Oea*sa'ble. Ohs. rare. In 6 -yble. [f. 
Cease v. + -able.] Liable to ceasing. Never 
ceasabki unceasing. 

1510-20 Compl. too late maryed (1862) 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy byble Offens [have I] done to God never 
ceasyble. 

Cease (sfs), v. Forms : 4-5 cess-en, cese, 4-6 
cess©, 6- oease. Also 4 sess3, ceesse, ceoe, 
sees, sesce, 4-5 ce©s(e, sesse, 4-6 ses(e, 5 seoe, 
c©oyii,ceyss©,seace, seasse, seeoe,sees(©,s0ysse, 
secyn, sesyn, Sc. ceiss, seiss, 5-6 ceasse, 6 
ceace, seas(e, seyse. [ME. cesse-n, a. F. cesse-r 
( =» Pr. cessar, sessar, Sp. cesar, Pg. cessar, It. ces- 
sare') L. cessar e to give over, stop, freq. oicedhe, 
cess-uni to yield. Some of the obs. senses and 
constructions appear to be after L. cessdre^ 

I. Intransitive. 

1 . Of persons and other agents : To stop, give over, 
discontinue, desist {from, formerly ^ aii action) ; 
to come to the end or to an intermission of a 
state or condition of ‘ being, doing, or suffering ’. 
Formerly, cease i^was used, like leave off. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio’l 316 J>e kyng .. teld his 
barons how, ]>3l nede behoued him ses. tf'1340 Hampole 
Prase Tr. 10 pat we sesse of all vyces. 138. Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. III. 302 Bi J?is amortysyng pei wolen nevere cesse. 
c 1440 Yark Mysi. xxii, 155 Sees of thy sawes, ]k)u Sathanas. 
1509 Fisher Wks. i. (1876) S9 He . . neuer seaseth tyll it 
comes vnto the hyest parte of the soule. 1509 Barclay 
Ship a/Fooles (1874) I. 97 Cease of your Foly. 16x1 Bible 
lonah i. 15 The sea ceased from her raging. 1651 Hobbes 
Levzath. 11. xxvlil. 165 Are either Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being so. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters 52 Sisters, 
cease ; the work is done. 1832 Tennyson Latas-eaters 6$ 
Fold our wings, And cease from wanderings, 
b. Const, inf. with to. 

X38. ’W'HC'LiF Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 139 }>ei wolen not. .ceesse 
toanoye hem silf in bilding of hye housis. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 232 They seaced not to fy^ht. 1584 Greene A r- 
basta i, Cease off to inquire farther in the case. 1702 Pope 
Sapko 259 I’ll, .either cease to live, or cease to love I 1876 
Green Short Hist, iii. § 2. {1882) 120 An excommunicate 
king had ceased to be a Christian. 

C. with pr. pple. expressing the action, after 
I4. cessare agens, used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion of the construction of Gr. rrahofim. This 
construction coincides in form with 6 b, which see. 

f 2 . »■* Cease from action : to rest, take rest, be or 
remain at rest. Obs. Gf. Ceasing vbl. sb. 

1382 lashzia xiv, 15 The loond ceesside fro 

bataylis. 1483 Vulg.abs TerenHo 13 b, Thow sesyste no 
tyme nor takist no hede to thy selfe.^ iS^S Douglas .Mneis 
vni. i. 59 The nycht come, and all thing levand seisst. ■ 1535 
Coverdale 2 Esdr. xv. 22 My swerde shal not ceasse oner 
them, that shed the innocent bloude. 1635-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 326/2 Matter .. will cease if none 
move it. 

3 . Of actions, feelings, phenomena, etc. : To come 
to an end, be at an end. Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary he ; but some of the examples 
may be rather passive of 5, 6, or 7. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6032 Prai for me now, moyses ]pi lauerd 
to do pis thoner ses. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 434 But 
cesyd cause, aie cecith malady. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 
H. xli. (1859) 46 Now is al theyr noious labour secyd. 1535 


Coverdale Ps. Ixxxivlv], 3 O God cure Saialoure . . let 
thine anger ceasse from vs. 1541 Elyot Jznage G<nf. 91. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 67 It must be so; for Miracles 
are ceast. 1620 tr, Boccaccids Decanieran 77 The modest 
murmure of the Assistants was ceased. ^6 H. Hunter 
tr. 6'A Pierre's Sized. Nat. (1799' II. 4*8 The tomb of his 
adversary will cease to be honoured. x8x9 Moztthlp Mag, 
XLVIII. 30 The noise was ceas’d Of all the angelic ring. 
1879 Froude Ceesarxvt. 21 1 The influx of Germans on the 
Rhine must cease. 

f 4 . = Cease to exist ; to come to an end, fail, 
become extinct, pass away. Obs. 

X382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxiv. 25, I shal make for to ceese the 
werst beestis fro the erthe. X393 Gower Cozf. II. 189 All 
moral vertu ceseth. X586 Tkynne in Azdmadv. <1865) 
Introd. 74 Concerning the high constables of England, 
which office ceassed and tooke end at the duke of Bucking- 
ham. 1611 Bible Dezit. xv. ix The poore shall neuer cease 
out of the land. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 20 When 
this Priesthood ceased, the Law.. must cease also. 

II. T ransitive. 

t 5 . To put a stop to (the action of others, a 
state or condition of things'!, to stop. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 9 Thus was cessed the debate Of 
love. C1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 6 He myghte oure dedly 
werre cesse. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlv. 265 Sese this tem- 
pest and this torment That we ben now inne, I.ord. 1534 
More On the Passion WTcs. 1300/2 The Pharisies woulde 
haue had hym ceace y® voice of the people hymself. 16x0 
Barrough Meth. Physick 1. xxxix. (1639) 62 Sapa..doth 
cease paine much more then sweet wine. 1629 Milton Ode 
Nativity 45 He, her fears to cease. Sent down the meek- 
eyed Peace. X691 E. Taylor tr. Behznett's Threefold Life 
xviii. 313 A dead man’s sence is ceased. 

6. To leave off, discontinue (one’s own action ; 
formerly also, one’s anger or other passions), 
c 1410 Sir Cleges 297 Sese your angrye mode ! 1528 
Impeach. Wolsey 178 m Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 357 
Seas thyne insaciat covetous mynde. x54^ Udall Erasfn. 

Pref. 4 a, God of his mercie was willing to ceasse his 
wrath and vengeaunce. 1604 E. Grimston Siege of Ostend 
X99 Whereby he might be constrayned. .to cease the dayly 
alarmes which hee gaue. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. ii, Cease your 
funning, a 1744 Pope Dying Chr. to Soul v. 5 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 1751 Johnson RaznbL No. 127 
TP 6 Others have ceased their curiosity. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps 3 To cease, for a little while, our endeavours, 

b. with vbl. sb. as obj. 

The vbl. sb. represents an earlier pr. pple. : see x c. 

1382 'N\cuv Ephes. i. 16, 1 . .cee.sse not doynge thankyngis 
[Vulg. nozt cesso graiias agens\ for you, c 1440 Gcsta Rozn. 

34 (Harl. MS.), pei cessid neuer drinking by >e space of iij. 
days or iiij. a 1533 bo. Berners Hzton xciii. 301 Desyre 
of hym in my name to sease fyghtynge. 16x1 Bible Nzintb. 
viii. 25 From the age of fiftie yeeres they .shall cease waiting 
upon the service thereof, i860 Tyndall Glac. 215 Through- 
out the entire measurement the snow never ceased falling. 

c. Mil. Cease fire ; a word of command. 

1847 Infcentry Man. (X854) 87 The fire is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease, Ibid. 89 The Cease firing has 
sounded, 1859 Musketry Instr. 56 At the conclusion of the 
practice . . the bugler is to sound the ‘ cease fire ’. 1884 
Daily News 14 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cease-fire’ presently sounded, 
f 7 . To cause (an agent) to leave off {qf^ action) ; 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Obs. | 

CX320 Seuyn Sag. 781 (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. <ri3z5 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 391 Sesez childer of 
her sok, soghe hem so neuer. 1475 Caxton fason 66 b, 
Ysiphile .. cessed herself of her iamentacions. 1480 — 
Chz'on. Eng. ccxlii. 282 They wold haue done moche harme 
..nadde the maire..seced hem with fayre wordes. 1526 
Tindale A[ city xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had ceased 
the people. ^11560 Rolland CrA Vemes i. 5 Eolus. .ceissit 
swyith the small foulis of their sang. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys 
Serm. (X841) 61 The . . Lord of our tranquillity hath ceased 
the waves of the sea. 

Cease (s^s), sb. Also 4 ses, 5 ceasse. [a. 
OY. ces, ft cesser', see prec.] = Ceasing, Cessa- 
tion. Obs. exc. in the still occasional Without 
cease, without end, incessantly. (Cft F. sa?ts cesse.) 

C1330 Arth. ^ Merl. 3188 Of swiche bataile nas no ses 
To the night fram amemorwe. 1490 CaxtoN Eneydos xvi. 
64 The other he made to watche without ceasse. _ 1583 
Stubbes Anai. Abus. u. 57 They brought the world into a 
woonderfull perplexitie and cease. i6m Shaks. Ham. in. 
iii. 15 The cease of Maiestie dies not alone. 1662 R. 
Mathew Uni. Alck. § 99. 163 Which instantly hath caused 
cease of pain. 1798 Log Vanguard 2 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1845) HI- 54, 55 minutes past 2, a total c^se of 
firing. 1877 E. CoNDER Bos. Faith ii. 65 We. .think of 
space as . . extending without cease in all directions. 1880 
A Mitchell What is Cisfilis. 183 It is without cease and 
every where undergoing change. 

Cease, obs. ft of Cess, Seize. 
t Ceased, ppl-> ct. Obs. [ft Cease v. + -ed.] 
That has come to an end. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices h. fiSS^^ 81 The stinges of 
ceased libertie bee sharper than of libertie continued. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. in. xv, With never ceas’d dissension. 

Ceaseless (srsl^), a. [ft Cease sb, + -less.] 
Withont ceasing, unceasing, uninterrupted. 

1586 Marlowe ist Pi. Tamburl. v. j, Make our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears. X593 Shaks. Lucr. g6j Thou 
ceaseless lackey to eternity, Goldsm. Trav. 9 With 

ceaseless pain. X843 Arnold Hist. Rome III. 145 We .. 
listen to their deep and ceaseless roar. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X. 3x4 Ceaseless beating of the spray. 

Hence Cea*selessly adv., without ceasing, in- 
cessantly ; Cea selessness, ceaseless quality. 

1593 Drayton Ecl^. x. 16 And me with Imte, yet ce^- 
lesly pursue. X869 Freeman Norm. Cong.^ (1876) III. xil 
I 2S Every sort of dama:^ was ceaselessly inflicted on the 
country around. • iByy lLEGGE Confucius 309 To entire 
sincerity there belongs ceaselessness. 


t Cea‘Sei?. Obs. In 6 seaser, -onr. [ft Cease 
V. + -Eiil.j One who stops or puts a stop to. 

1509 Hawes Examp. Virt. xi. 195 O kynge of loue, and 
seaser of debate. Ibid. xiii. 249 O amyable kynge, seasour 
of debate. 

Ceasing (sfsig), vbl. sb. [ft Cease 7 ;. + -ingL] 

1. The action of the verb Cease, in its various 
senses; cessation. PVithout ceasing', incessantly. 

zE 1340 Hampole Pjrrt//^?'cxUv.[cxlv.]2 Ilkday wi|70utences- 
synge. .i sail loue^e. i49oCAXTON.S?-!<Vi:/^yxxxvi.i26Thenne 
gaffe the kynge seassy ng to hys wordes. 1592 Green e 
Conziy -catch, m. 19 The time of ceissing betweene the 
seuerall toyes and fancies hee plaied. 1611 Bible 1 7 hess. 
V. 17 Pray without ceasing, 1745 Warburton Remarks 
Occas. Refl. 11. (R.) Spencer.. did not mean by abrogation 
a ceasing, but an alteration. 1862 Trench Poems, f ustin 
Mart. II The ceasing of this painful breath. 

2 . Comb, t ceasing-day, day of rest, sabbath. 
1382 Wyclif Lev. xxiii, 4 Thes ben the holy cesyng daies 

of the Lord. 

Ceasyble : see Ceas ABLE. 

Cebaeic, Cebal, obs. ff. Sebacic, Sable. 
Cebadilla: see Cevadilla. 


t Cebe'll. Music. Obs. csT Hist. See qnot 
1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Music (1853I II. 706 We meet 
also among the compositions of the English masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles II, with^ an air 
called the Cebell . . it appears to have been an air in duple 
time of four bars or measures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer, .the several strains are alternately 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the musical scale. 

Cebine [srhain), a. [ft Ceb-us + -ine : in mod. 

L. cebmus'. see below.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebus is the type. 
1863 Huxley Mails PI. Nat. ii. 80 Some of the Cebine apes. 

Ceboceplialic (sJ:bt7isi'f8e-lik),tz. [ft Gr. 

monkey + fcecpaX-fj head + -ic.] Monkey-headed. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 235 A cebocephalic caprine monster. 
tCebratane. Obs. [ad. Sp. cebratana, cerba- 
tana of same meaning, app, ad, Arab, (and Pers.) 
xAUa-y zabatdna, sabatana blowing tube 

for shooting birds (for which Pledro de Alcala has 
zarbatdfia, Dozy) ; also found in sarabatana. 
It. cerbottana, Fr. sarbatane, sarbacam.'\ 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. 

1671 in Skinner ii. [who says it occurs only in a Diet.]. 
1708-20 Kersey, Cebraian, a Trunk to shoot at Birds with 
Clay-pellets. 1775 in Ash. 

II Cebus (srbws). [mod.L. a. Gr. fcsjBos.J A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys^ inhabiting the forests 
of S. America, including the Sapajous. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. (1864)253, The White Cebus 
..inhabited the forests on the opposite side of the river. 
X871 Darwin Desc. Man (x88s) 70 Thus Rene^ger observed 
an American Monkey (a Cebu.s) carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Cee, Cecch-in, obs. forms of Sick, Sequin. 
Cece, obs. form of Cease. 
t Ce'ceril. Obs. [? ft Cb ^ C + cepl Cerill a. 
Cedilla.] The letter C with a cedilla (9). ^ 

1753 Chambers Cgcl. Supp. s.v. Cedilla, The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceceril. 

Ceebe, CeebeUe, obs. ff. Catch Satchel. 
Cecias, var. of CiECiAS, north-east wind. 

Cecils (se’silz), * A name for hashed beef ” 
(Simmonds Diet. T7'ade). Minced meat, crurabs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley,^ etc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with, 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

18x9 New Sysi. Dom, Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress . , 
Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc. . . make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey's egg, with an egg ; 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fry them of a yellow 
brown. 1831 Ne%u Sysi. Cookery 51 To dress the same 
[cold beef] called Cecils. 

Cecily, obs. form of Cicely. 

Ceeions, obs. form of Sessions. 

Cecity (sf*siti). arch. Also 6 cecite, -tie, 6-9 
eeecity. [ad- L. csecitds, f. blind; cf. F. 

ckitS. See -ity.] Blindness. (Usually fig.) 

1528 Roy Sat. (1845% To leade men in blynde cecite. 
a 1600 Hooker Serm. iii. Wks. 1845 III. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 353 
The cecity of superstition. 1848 Blcuikw. Mag. LXIII. 64 
His cecity was perhaps no absolute impediment to the disi 
charge of his pastoral duties. i88z M. Arnold Ode W estm. 
Abbey, After light’s term, a term of cecity. 

Cecog^aph. (srk<?graf). [ft L. eseem blind + 
Gr. ypaxl)€iv to write.] A writing apparatus for 
the blind. 

i8sx Catalogue ofExhtb. HI. 1187 Two pieces of appar- 
atus called ‘ cecographo ’ for writing in black characters 
and small hand. X874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cecograph, 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind ; a chiragon. 
Cecutn, var. of CiEOUM, the blind-gut. 
Oecutiency (sfki^-fiensi). [ft L. csecutienU 
pr. ppl. stem of cmutire to be blind, ft csecus 
blind. See -enoy.] A tendency to blindness | 
partial blindness. , . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psezed. Ep. ni. xviii. 152 There is m 
them [moles] no cecity, yet more then a cecutiency. 1^ 
in Blount Glossogr. 175S iu Johnson. 1881 Syd. Soc. 

dimness of vision, , t 
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+ C©Ctl'tie2lts a. Oh.'~^ [f. as prec.] Partially 
blind, dim-sighted. S7ai-i8oo in Bailey. 

Ced, obs. form of Seed. 

Cedar (srdai). Forms: i coder, -or, 3-6 
cedre, (4 eedri), 4-5 cedir, -ur, -yr, (cyder, 
-yr, sydyr), 6 coder, 6- cedar. [ME. c'edre, a. 
OF, cedre, ^d. L. cedrus^ ad. Gr. fcidpos ; (the OF. 
repr. of cedrus would have cierre). OE. ceder 
was directly ad. Lat.] 

1. A well-known evergreen conifer, the Pinus 
Cedrus of Linnmus, Abzes Cedrus, Cedrus Lihani 
of other botanists, called Cedar of Lebanon from its 
most famous early locality. 

c xooo Ags, Fs. xxviiifix]. 5 Se God bryc^S ]pa. bean ceder 
on Libano. ut$oo Cursor M. 1379 fader in cedre ]?ou 
sal take, A tre of heght, l^at has no make. « 1300 £. B. 
Ps. ciii. i6 pe cedres of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand. 1358 Trevisa De P. P. xvii. xxiii. 

(Tollem. MS.) The cedre is moste hy^e tre, lady and <juene 
of all tren. a 1320 Myrr. Ozir Ladye 28a Cedre, is a tree. . 
so durable that yt^rotteth neuer. 1560 Bible iGenev.) Soni; 
of Solomon i. 17 The beames of our house are cedars and 
our rafters of fine. 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. iil 45 Marcus 
we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. *725 Berkeley Prof. 
Wks. III. 222 Tall cedars that sheltered their orange trees 
from the north wind, c 1854 Stanley Sznaz ly Pal. ii. (1858) 
240 To them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awful 
work of G o d. 

lb. The wood of this tree. 

<21300 Cursor M. 8007 Wandis. .Of cydyr, pyne, and of 
cypress, c 1400 Maundev. ii. 10 Cedre may not, in Erthene 
in Watre, rote. 1430 Lydg. Chroti, Tray 11. xi, The tym- 
bre . . Was halfe of Cedre as I reherse can. 1697 Dryden 
Vlrg. Georg, iii. 626 With Smoak of burning Cedar .scent 
thy Walls. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Cedar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 11. 331 In halls Of Lebanonian 
cedar. 

2. Applied to the genus Cedrtts,, or siibgenus of 
Abies, Which contains beside the Cedar of Leban- 
on, the Mount Atlas or Silvery Cedar {A. or C. 
atlantua) and the Deodara or Indian Cedar {A. 
or C. Deodara), The distinguishing character of 
the cedars consists in the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, and the erect cones with 
their carpels separating from the axis. 

3. Applied, with or without distinguishing epithet, 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar: including species Cedrela, Jtmiferus, 
Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, etc. : e. g. Barbadoes, 
Bermuda, Canazy, FeziciCwood, Prickly, Virginia 
Bedf White Cedar, which are species of Jumper; 
Barbadoes Bastard, Brazilian, Chinese, East 
Indian, Paisa, Honduras, Jamaica, Bed Austro^ 
Han, Singapore, West Indian Cedar, which are 
species of Cedrela ; British Colmnbian, Cali- 
fornian, White Cedar, which are Thujas; Btts- 
saeo, Goa, Oregon White, Port Orford White 

which are Cypresses. Bastard Cedar, in 
different countries, applied to species of Cedrela, 
Dysoxylon, Guazuma, Idea, The * cedar* used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of Jtmiperus 
bermudiazia and mrginiana, which also yield Oil 
of Cedar. Also Cap© Cedar, Widdringtonia 
juniperoides ; Dominica C., Bigtionia Leticoxylonx 
Incense 0., Libocedrus ; Japan C., Cryptomeria 
japonica ; Queensland C.,, Pentaceras australis ; 
Red Californian C., Libocedrus decurrens ; Rus- 
sian O., Pinus Cembra; Water 0 .,Chafnsecy-paris, 
1703 Art*s Improv. I. 26 Above all, is commended, tbe 
Oil of Cedar, or that of Juniper. 1725 Sloane Jcmtaica II. 
128 Cedar Tree UtmipeTus Barhadensis). .It has a reddish, 
not close but lax, odoriferous wood. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp. s. V., The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica 
is a spurious sort. Cedar cups, .are made out of the wood 
of the bastard cedar. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 13 The 
cedar [Cedrela odorata] and mahogany , . may be raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lands. 1794 Martvn 
Rousseatls Bot. xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is. .imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 
151 The main production [of the Great Di.smal Swamp] has 
been of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, at the North. 187a Oliver Blem. Bot. ii. 247 
The wood of Juniperus virginiana is commonly used for 
‘ lead pencils*, under the name of Red Cedar. 1880 ‘ Silver 
& Co.* S. Africa itd. 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 
. . and this is the only locality in which the tree is found. 
4 i. attrib. and Comb,, as cedar beam (OE. ^tree), 
forest, -nut, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -rail, shade, 
-swamp, top, -free, -wood ; cedar-coloured, -like 
adjs. ; also cedar-bird, the American Wax-wing, 
Ampelis carolmensis,^ species of Chatterer haunt- 
ing cedar-trees; cedax-nut, the seed of Pinus 
Cembra. 

ctcxxii Ags. Ps. ciu[iv]. 16 Cwice *ceder-beamas, Ipa. pu 
cnSlice sylfa gesettest. 1611 Bible x Bdztgs vh. 2 With 
Cedar beames upon the pillars. 1:871 Lowell Study Wind. 
(1886) 7 A flock of ^cedar-birds comes. 1883 Century Mag. 
Sept. 686/a Three nests of the cedar-bird . . in a single 
orchard. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 154 A *cedar canoe, 
1807 YancouvEr Agric. Devon 36 A '^cedar-coloured 
soil equally well-stapled, l8o» Southey Thalaba 1. xxii, 
The woodman’s axe Open’d the *cedar-forest to the sun. 
1631 B. JoNSOM JTe^o Inn m. i. fR.) His tall And growing 
gravity so *Cedar-Hke. ■ i$63 Mrs. Armmon Tartar 


Steppes 57 Each lady having a plate in her hand filled with 
*cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating. 
2878 Morley Diderot II. 48 The atmo.sphere of the *cedar- 
parlour. t6ii Bible i Kings vii. 2 Foure rowes of *Cedar 
pillars. ^ 1836 Olmsted Slave States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of cedar-rails are sent to 
New York. <22833 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Househ., The 
Indian knows his place of rest, Far in the cedar shade. 
2876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, xiv. 267 The pine-barrens 
and *cedar-swamps of America. 1592 Shaks. Ven. Sy A d. 
858 "^Cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold, c xooo Ags. 
Ps. xxviiifixj. 5 pass Codes word bryc]> *cedor-treowu. 
i6ji Bible xxiv, 6 As Cedar trees beside the waters. 

— Bzra iii. 7 Cedar trees from Lebanon. 1719 De Foe 
Crzisoe (1840) 1. xvi. 272, I pitched upon a .. cedar-tree. 
i6%i Bible i Ckron. xxii. 4 They of Tyre, brought much 
■^Cedar wood to Dauid. 1887 Wkita&ePs Almanack 442 
Among the chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar-wood. 

Cedared (srd3.id\ ppl. a. rare. [f. Cedae -h 
-ED 2.] Furnished with cedars. 

1820 Keats St. Agnes xxx, Cedar’d Lebanon. 1864 
Lowell T'rrt:?'. 146 Cedared solitudes. 

t Ce'darly, <2. Obs. rare~^. Cedar-like. 

1633 T. Adams Ajtyi. z Peter Hi. 18 Cedarly tallness. 

CedarB. (sf-do-m ), a. poet. [f. Cedar - f -Enr.] 

Of or pertaining to cedar-trees ; made of cedar. 

1634 tlLiisovi Comus 988 West winds . . About the cedara 
alleys fling. . cassia’s balmy smells. 1816 Coleridge Kubla 
Kkdfi, Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 1836 
Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh v, 510 He cut his cedarn 
poems, fine As sketch ers do their pencils. 1859 Tennyson 
Bnid X36 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

t Ce'dary, a. In 7 cedry. [f. Cedar -i- -y ^ : 
cf. sugary, watery.'} Having the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva n. in. § 2 (T.) That which comes from 
Bergen being, .of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
much before the white. 1847 in Craig, Cedry. 

Cede (szd),zi. Also 7 ced. [a. F. cide-r c. 
in Littre), ad. L. ceddre to give way, yield, retreat. 
(? or directly from L.'i] 

f l. intr. To give way, give place, yield to. 

1633 W. Struther True Happiness 42 It is a great ^ift of 
Goa to seek God : It is second to no gift, because it is the 
first ; It succeedeth no grace, which hath no precedent, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all. 1673 0. 
Walker Bdzwation 266 In controversies let the master 
sometimes cede to his servant, cxfiys Sc. Pas f nils (1868) 
184 He only ceds to him [his father] in pedantrie. 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 264 [Let] private concerns always 
cede to the common good. 

t2. Of possessions : To pass over fa. Obs. 

1736 Shenstone Rttidd Abbey Wks. 1764 1. 317 This fair 
domain /Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
monks libidinous. 

3. trans. To give up, grant ; to yield, surrender : 
esp.Xo give up a portion of territory. 

1734 A. Drummond Trav. 256 T.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race, 1:787 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (iSso) II. 316 This cow has been ceded to me as 
a favor. 1798 "Wellington in Gurw. Disf. I. 8 The pro- 
vinces which Ld. Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
to the Company.^ 1823 J. Marshall Coitsi. 0 pm, i iSso) 269 
HLs most Christian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Britain, all Nova Scoti^ etc. 

'Bmce CQ'ded ppl a. 

1844 Wilson Brit. India II. 11. xii. 545 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces, TvijE Anglo-Ind. Gloss., Ceded 
Districts, a name applied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of the Tungabbadra 
river, which was ceded to the Company by the Nixam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan. 

Cedent (sf*dent), a. and sb. [ad. 'L. cMent-em, 
pr. ppie. of to Cede.] 
t A. as adj. * Giving place, departing, yielding L 
Obs. rare~~^. 1636 in Blount 
B. jA Rom. Sc Sc. Law. One who assigns pro- 
perty to another. 

iS’<r. Acts Jos. VI (xsg?'^ § 145 The cedent remainis 
Rebelle and at the Horne, 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 345 Letters of diligence, which have been issued in the 
name of the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee’s name. 1818 Colebrooke Oblzg. by Co?i- 
tracts l. zio Tho right passes . . from the cedent to the ces- 
sionary. [x8^ Muibhead Ulpian xix. § 9 Cession in court 
. . is accomplished by cooperation of three persons,— the 
cedent, the vindicant, and the addicent.] 

Ceder (sfdoi). rare. [f. Cede + -EB L] One 
who cedes (territory or possessionY 
^ xBSrj Daily News ii May 5/3 Ceder of the infinitely more 
important position at Zulficar. 

CediIl£S» (sldi-laL [a. Sp. cedilla zediglia, 
on h. *zeticula, dim. of zeta the letter z ; see 
quot. 1878.] A mark (^) derived from the letter 51, 
written, especially in French and Portuguese (for- 
merly also in Spanish) words, under G to show 
that it has the ‘ soft ’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the 'hard* sotmdwould he normal, as 
before a, 0, u. An earlier form was Ceeilla. 

Chambers 1753 takes cedilla as the letter c with the sub- 
script mark ; printers still sometimes use it in this sense. 

X599 Minsheu Span. Gram. 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
it thus, p, called 9 Cerilla, or p Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arabique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supf., Cedilla... denotesa sort of small <r, 
to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, as 9. . . 
The cedilla is called by some of our printers a ceceril, 
1878 Kitchin tr. Bracked s Fr. Diet. s.v., The cedilla was 
a a, placed first -by the side of, afterwards underneath the 
letter affected. 


1! Ge'dinata, sb. pi. [mod.L., a. Gr. ArcSywflra 
sb.pl.] (Seequots.) Flence tOe’dmatous ix. Obs. 

1715 Kersey, Cedmata (G.), humours falling down upon 
the joynts, especially about the Hips. 1736 in Bailey. 
1773 in Ash. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cedmata, old name for 
chronic pains of the joints, particularly the hip-joint. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedr-us cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. Ce-drene, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(C32 H21) found in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon, 
t Ce’clria, a name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, sometimes to the pitch or resin, but properly 
to the crude tears of the cedar. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Cedriret, a product obtained by Reichenbach from 
the tar of beechwood, said to crystallize in fine 
needles. Ce'drium = 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 926 Thai thurle a nutte, & 
stuffe it so withinne With brymstoon, chaf, & cedria. 
XS79 Langham Card. Health (1633) 127 Cedi'ia, the liquor 
of Cedar swageth toqtliach being put therein. 1847 Craig, 
Cedriret ciy^stallises into a kind of net- work, composed of red 
crystals. 1708-13 Kersey, Cedrium. 

Cedrat, -ate (srdret). [a. F. cidrat, ad. It. 
cedrato, f. cedro {:—L. ciWus) citron.] A variety 
of the citron or lemon. 

1781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 399 The cedrats are so 
large as sometimes to weigh more than six pounds. 1783 
Hamilton in Phil. Tram. LXXIIl. 195 The agrume (the 
general name of all kind of orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
bergamot-trees). 1847 Craig, Cedrate Lemon, a variety . , 
with round smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 

t Cedrated, ppl Ct. Obs.~' ® [f. modX. cedrdt- 
us -r -ED.] ' Anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 

trees* (Bailey 1736). 

*775 iia Ash. 

II Ce'dre. Obs. [Fr., ad. It. cedro citron.] =» 
Cedkat. 

1712 tr, Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 150 That which bears the 
Name of the Cedre or Bourgamot. 1708-13 Kersey, Cedre 
(F.), a kind of Citron, or Lemon. 

1! Cedrela (sidrLla). [mod.L., a. Sp. cedrela, 
dim. of cedro, cedra Cedab, In F. cidrell} A genus 
of large trees, common in the West Indies, Hindo- 
stan, and Australia, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. 

1836 NIacgiluvray tr. Humholdfs Trav. xiv. 169 The 
thick forest abounding in Cedrelas. 1871 Mateer Travan- 
core 98 Febrifuges, such as the bark, .of Cedrela. 

Cedrelaceous (szdrH<f‘*j3s), a. Bot. [f. mod, 
L. cedrela + -aceous.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
Cedre lacem, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 
Spanisli Main. 

II Cedrelate- Obs. rare. [L. cedrelate, Gr. 
Kedpskdrij, f. Kibp-os cedar + kRdrrj pine- tree.] (See 
quots.) 

1601 Holland Pliny I, 388 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kindes. . . Some cal this Cedar, Cedrelate : whereof 
Cometh the best Rosin. 1736 Bailey, Cedrelate, the large 
sort of cedar, which grows as hig^ as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does. 1775 in Ash. 

Ce’drm. Chem. The crystalline active principle 
of cedron seeds. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. s. v,, The fruit [of Cedronj^ after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a crystaUisable 
substance cedrin, 

Cedrilie (srdrin, -oin), a. [ad. L. cedrin us of 
cedar.] Of or pertaining to cedar. 

1736 Bailey, Cedrine. a 1794 Sir W. Jones Tales (1807) 
*79 Iv’ry roofs, and cedrine floors. 

Ce’toon. a. A small tree of New Granada 
{Simaba Cedron, Iil.. O. Simarubacesi). "h. The 
fruit of this tree. Aim atirib. 

1839 Mkrcx Prairie Trav. iv. 131 Cedron., is a (nut that 
grows on the Isthmus of Panama . . said to be an infallible 
antidote to serpent-bites. 1866 Treas. Bot.xasg The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cedron seeds .. are employed as a remedy for the bites of 
serpents, for hydrophobia, and for intermittent fevers. 

Cedry, obs. f. Cedaby. 

11 Ce'dula- Obs. [Sp. cedula (])£*dzria), Sched- 
ule, q.v.] A permit or order issued by the 
Spanish government; also applied to securities 
issued by some of the S, American governments. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6323/2 The King of Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company’s annual Ship. 1739 King*s 
Declar. War agst. Spain in Beatson Nav. ^ Mil Mem, 
(1790) I. App, 10 Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
and cedulas issued, signed by the said King [of Spain]. 

Gedule, early spelling of ScHEDDLE. 

’t' Ce*di3.0XlS, ct. Ohs. rare^^. [f. L. cssdutts, i. 
cmd-ere to fell : see -uous.] Suitable for felling. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 2 These [trees] we shall divide 
into the greater and more ceduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
17^ Bailey, Ceduous, as ceduous trees, such as axe us'd to 
be cut or lopp’d. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

Cedyr, obs. form of Cideb. 

€ee (sz). Name of the letter G. a. See quot. 
1542. b. A term formerly current in the Univer- 
sities for a certain quantity of beer. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries A vj b, G, a cee, the xvj. part 
of a penny, q, a kewe, tbe viij. [part], 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm. (Arh.) 38 Hee [old College Butler] domineers ouer 
Fresh-men ..and puzzles them with strange language of 


CEE SFuma. 


CEIiAHBIHB, 


Cues, and Cees, and some broken Latine. 1635 isi Pf. 
Jerotiimo in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 367 Hast thou ., suck’d 
Philosophy, ate cues, drank cees ? 

Cee, obs. form of Sea, See. 

Cee springs C-sprilxg, Coach-building. A 
spring, shaped like the letter C, used to support 
the body of a carriage. 

1:794 W. Felton Carriages fiSoi) I. 72 Named according: 
to their shape . . the S, the C, the . . grasshopper spring. 
1825 Every-day Bk. I. 1525 The springs .. differ not 
from the present fashionable C spring. 1878 Mrs. Edwardes 
Jet jciii. 568 Her ambition is bounded by a brougham on 
C springs. 1884 Times 30 Oct. (Advt.) 13/5 An elegant light 
patent landau, brougham, patent cee-spring Princess Vic- 
toria and mail phaeton. 

Oeede, obs. form of Cede, Seed. 

Ceekenesse, obs. form of Sickness. 

Oeeli^es obs. ff. Ceil v.. Cell, Seal, Sele, 
time. 

Oeeldam, celdom, obs. ff. Seldom. 

Ceeler, var. of Celuee, Obs. 

Ceem, obs. f. Seam, Seem. 

Ceene, var. of Sene Obs., synod. 

Ceerche, Oeerelo, obs. ff. Search, Circle. 
Ceere, obs, foim of Cere v. 

Geese, eeesse, obs. ff. Cease, Seize. 

Cege, Oegge, obs. ff. Siege, Sedge. 

11 Ceiba (,s3rba). [Sp. (]>^i-ba) ; possibly 
of native West Indian origin.] The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton- tree of the W. Indies, Eriodendron 
anfraciuosum {Bo 7 ?ibax Ceibd). (Miller.) 

181Z S. Rogers Columbus x. 157 Ceiba, and Indian fig, 
and plane sublime. 18^3 Prescott Mexico ii. iv. (1864) 92 
He gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree 
which grew in the place . 1832 Th. Ross tr. if umboldt's T rav. 
II, xvi, 3 The ceiba with its large yellow flowers. 1879 
Boddam-Whettham Roraima 63 One who . . kneels before 
an oak as the wild Indian doe.s before his ceiba. 

Ceil (sfl), poet.i'are. [f. next] == Ceiling. 
(Cf. the earlier Cyll.) 

1840 Galt Demon Dest. vti. 48 The awning clouds were 
as a cavern’s ceil. i86t Bentley Ballads 47 As the figures 
we see in an arabesque. .In Gothic vaulted ceils. 

Ceil, ciel (Sfi), v. Forms : 5 ceel-yn, selyn, 
6 seele, sele, cele, oyle, syle, {Sc. syill), 6-7 
seel(e, 7 seil(e, siel, ceal, seal, 7- ciel, ceil. [Of 
ceil V. (recorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), ceiled, with the cognate sb. found 
as Cyll in sense of ^canopy’ ^1500, celure, 
found as sylhire, sylure 7 a 1400, the derivation is 
doubtful. The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in French are scanty. 

Three sources have been suggested : (i") L. cUdre, F. celer 
(iith c. in Littrd) to hide, conceal, cover up ; (2) L. caildre 
to carve, engrave in relief ; (3) L. caelum sky, vault of heaven. 
If L. celdre could be shown to have acquired in late L. or 
Romanic the simple sense of ‘cover’, it would suitably 
explain the Eng, words in all their uses ; but such is not 
the case, and in jparticular, F. celer does not appear to ap- 
proach the required sense. In favour of L. cseldre (cf. 
cieler Godef.) there are certainly early quotations (see sense 
1, and Ceiling i) in which ‘carve’, ‘carving’, is a possible 
sense ; but nothing of the kind occurs under Celure, and 
if ceil ever meant ‘carve ’ this sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of Celure. On the 
other hand we have the known fact that med.L. caelum. It. 
cielo, F.ciel, acquired the sense of* canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a bed, etc.’ ; and there are traces of a derived vb. caeldre 
to canopy or vault, whence casldtum, cceldtdra, in senses 
identical with or derived from cselum. Difficulties are that 
while ceil v. and celure were so common in i5-i6th c. 
English, and can hardly be connected with L. exc. through 
Fr., their occurrence in OF. itself is extremely rare : a single 
instance of delee pa. pple. i with variants celse, chelee, cou- 
wr/«') has been noted in Chrestien de Troyes, Y wain (ed. 
FSrster 964). It is possible that ^celedre, ^celure L. 
cmldtdra was common in Anglo-French, and thence passed 
into English, but the whole subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certain 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng. words from 
cselum, cid, canopy. See Celure.] 

1 1 * trans. ? To furnish with a canopy, hangings, 
or a screen. Cf. Celure, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 65 Ceelyn wythe syllure, ce^. Ibid. 
452 Selyn wythe sylure, cdo, 

+ 2 . To cover with a lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, etc. (the interior roof or walls of 
a house or apartment) ; to wainscot. ^ Obs. 

1428 in Heath (1869) 6 The seidepariore. .lat- 

tizid, glazid and selyd. 1519 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Panu 
6s These wallys shal be celyd with cypruese. The rofe shall 
be celed vautwyse and with cheker work. 1:335 Coverdale 
2 Chron. iii. 5 The greate house syled he with Pyne tre, 
and ouerlayed it with the best goide. [Wy€Lif covered ; 
x6ii sieled ; Vulg. texiti Heb. has same word ngrr for 
hQlh. sykd aaxd ouerlayed.y 1538 Leland VII. 87 
Fine greynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. 1599 Minsheu 
,.9/. Diet., Enyessar, to seele or plaister houses. ? a 1600 
Aberd. Reg. (Jam. s.v. Sile), To syill the kirk. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Plancher, to seele or close, with boards. 

Jig. rS98 Sylvester Du Barias i. ii. (1641) 18/2 This proud 
Palace where we rule and dwel . . had fali’n long since, 
Had't not been siel’d-round with moist Elements. 1615 
Wither Sheph. Hunt., Juvenil. (163^419 A Bower. -Seil’d 
so close, with boughes all greene Tytan cannot pry be- 
tweene. . 

b. To overlay (with gold, marble, etc.),^ 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 571 Slitting marble into thin 
plates, therewith tocouerand seel as it were the outsides of 
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walls. 1628 Wither Retnemb. 181 Their Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. 

3 . esp. To line the roof of, provide or construct 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment) ; 
usually, to plaster the roof. Cf. Ceiling 5. 

1319 [see 2]. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 346 The Church is 
very Lofty, and Cealed with Irish Oak. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour, Germany II. 333 The rooms are wainscoted and cieled 
with ash of Poland. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 517 Every 
apartment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1839 Jephson Brittany iii. 27 The nave has just been ceiled 
in wood. 

Jig. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Ins. xxxiv. 317 Enormous 
precipices wall it in ; the clear blue ceils it over. 

4 . Naut. To line (a ship, or a compartment in 
a ship). Cf. Ceiling 4 b. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Neve Invent. 8$ The Bread -room . . 
being seeled with Lead [on p. 84 the words used are ‘ lined 
with lead ']. 

Ceile, var. of Sele, Obs., time, happiness. 
Ceiled, cieled (sHd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
f 1 . Having the interior [roof or walls) overlaid 
or lined with wood, etc. ; wainscoted. Obs. exc. 
Naut. ; see Ceil 4. 

1539 Bible iTaverner Haggai i. 4 Ye your selues can fynd 
tyme to dwell in syled houses. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ 
Epigr (1867' X79 Walles, Som seeld, some hangd. <21617 
Hieron Wks. 640 The., large chambers, sieled with 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. 16x1 Bible Haggai 
i. 4 Is it time for you, O yee, to dwell in your sieled [1633 
cieled] houses? 1833 Kane Grimiell Exp. ii. (1856) 20 The 
entire interior was lined, ceiled, with cork. 

2 . Having the roof covered or plastered inter- 
nally, so as to conceal the rafters, etc. ; provided 
with a ceiling. 

1872 Bret Harte Prose ^ P. I. 159 The dark platform, 
which led to another low-ceiled room. 1872 Daily Ne%vs 
3 Oct. 5 The kitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted room. 

3 . transf. and fig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas vii. v. (1554) 169 a, With plate of 

gold cyled, y* shone full shene. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartons 
(1608) 232 The arches starry seeld. Where th’ all-creator 
hath disposed well The Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of Celure, Obs. 

Ceiling, cieling (sfdig), jA Forms: 4 
celyng, (6 sel-, sil-, syling), 6-7 seeling, 7 ceel- 
ing, 7-8 siel(e)ing, 6- cieling, 7- ceiling, [f. 
prec. + -ING ^.] 

I. The action of the verb Ceil. 

f 1 . The action of lining (the roof or walls of) an 
apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 
2:>laster, etc. Obs. exc. Natit. 

(The sense ‘ carving ’ is possible in the two earliest quots.) 
1497 Acc. Ld. Treas. I. 357 (Jam. s.v. Siling) Item, to the 
kervour that tuk in task the siling of the chapel, in part of 
payment, ij lib. xiiij^. x$xg Horman 243 Vautynge, 
and celynge, with cunnyng caruynge and peyntynge . . 
ornatteth wondersly lordys howsis. 1627^ Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 There remames nothing, .but onely 
seeling the Cabins. z688 R. Holme A rmou:^ in. X4g/s 
Seileing is House Painting where^ Plaister Walls are made 
to look like Wainscate or outlandish Timber. 

2 . esp. The lining of the roof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, usually, with 
lath and plaster. 

1764 Harmer Observ. iii. 90 Their cieling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them, 1801 Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 88 Plasterers' 
work , .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. concretely. 

t 3 . A screen of tapestry, a curtain. Obs. 
c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiiicker 626 Celynge, velamen. 1548 
Hall Chron. (14 Ediv. IV) 1. 232 b, The Frenche kyng .. 
caused the lord of Countay. .with the lord of Argenton. .to 
stande secretly behynd a sely ng or a hangyng in his chamber 
. .so that what soever were purposed to hym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might easely se, and facile heare the 
same.^ 1377 tr. Bullhiger's Decades (1592) 342 He is the 
curtain e and seeling, the rafter and ornament of his church. 
1632 Sanderson 12 Serm. 343 Creepeth in betweene the 
walls and seelings. 

1 4 . The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room ; panelling; wainscoting. Obs. Cf. Ceil v. 2. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1231 ]?e celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguld. 1355 Far die Facions 
II. i. 1 17 They haue — cieliimes, voultinges, dores and gates 
couered with siluer. 1598 Florio, Cielo, the seeling, vpper- 
face or rooffe of a house. x6x2 Bacon Ess. Vain-glory (A rb. ) 
464 Varnish, that makes Seelings not onely Shine, but Last. 
1632 Vestry Bks. (Surtees^ 187 Five yeards and a halfe of 
square sealing to the orgaine frame. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(1844) 67 They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are faced with some neat sieleing. 

b. Naut. The inside planking of a ship’s bottom, 
carried up to the lowest deck ; ==Foot-waling. 

1^33 T. James Voyage 50 In the runne of her., he cut 
away the sealing. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 117 
Their ceiling was dammed up with a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 
783 Cutting, .the Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Leak. 1749 Waddell Hid. XLVI. 112 Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). X772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) I. 203 Between the inside lining of the ship's bottom, 
which is called the cieling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eighteen inches. 1^9 Sir 
E. Reed Ship Build, xix. 424 The Liverpool rule . . states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be laid in hatches. 

5 . esp. The undercovering of a roof or floor, con- 
cealing the timbers; the plaster of the top of a room. 


1533 Coverdale Song oJ Sol. i. 17 Y'^ sylinges of oiira 
house are of Cedre tre, & cure balkes of Cypresse. xsoS 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, iv. xv, 1x622) 133 Betweene the 
roofe and the seeling, the three Senators, .hid themselues. 
16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet., It [my cottage] doth 
adore thee with the seeling low. 1667 Primatt City <§■ C. 
Builder 67 Every hundred of Laths cover six yards of Ceel- 
ing or Partitioning. x7i6-8_Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
1. xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood .. inlaid or 
painted with flowers. 173X Fielding Grtib Si. Op. i. xi, Do‘.st 
thou not expect the cieling to fall down on thy head for so 
notorious a lie ? 1874 Parker / llust. Gothic Archii. 1, iii. 53 
At Canterbury . . the choir itself had a flat boarded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Diet. Mus. I. X72 The water had found its way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6 . transf. zn^ fig. 

1396 Drayton Leg. i. 344 The Brow of Heav’n . , The 
gorgeous Seeling of th’ immortall Frame. 16x4 T. Adams 
Devifs Bang. 315 You that haue neglected heauen, which 
God hath made your more glorious seeling, c 1630 Drumm, 
OP Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 322 Those boundless bounds 
where stars do move, The deling of the christal round 
above. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I- 203 The rose's blush- 
ing bloom, Loveliest cieling of the bower. 

7 . Co 77 ib., mostly attrib., as ceiling-board, -joist, 
-relievo, -shy, -work; also ceiling-wards Sidv. 

<7x320 Mem. Ripon{SnrtQes)Jll. 202 Johanni Henryson.. 
sawyngseylyng: hordes per iij dies etdi.,2xd. i53SCoverdale 
Ps. Ixxiii. [Ixxiv.] 6 They cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y“ Sanctuary with by lies & axe.s. 1663 Gerbier Co7msel 
68 Seeling Joyses on Cellaring. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
A covering of plaster over laths nailed, where there is no 
Upper room, on joists for the purpose : hence called ceiling 
joists. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg li. 4 Nothing but gold! 

. .On the walls, .the ceiling-sky. 1850 Leitch tr. Mdller’s 
Anc. Art % 402. 537 A Nereid, .in a ceiling-relievo at Pal- 
myra. 1879 Daily News 21 Aug. 3/1 These princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look ceiling- wards. 

Ceilinged (sf’liigd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Having a ceiling ; also ceilinged-off, cut off by a 
cieling. 

18. . WoRDSw. Miscelt. Sonn. r. xv. Cell, .with purpureal 
shell Ceilinged and roofed. 1862 Owen I. 80 A low, black, 
ceilinged room. 1884 W. Ur wick NoftconJ. in Herts 190 
The massive roof of solid oak beams, ceilinged off. 
tCeinte. Ohs. Also 4 seynt, 5 ceynt© ; also 
Saint, Sain, q.v. [a, OF. ceint^ ceinct:—'L. cinclus 
in same sense f. cinglfre to gird.] A girdle ; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

CX340 Cursor M. 793 (Add. MS.) Abowte hure myddel a 
seynt sche sou^t. c 1386 Chaucer Pi'ol. 329 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 
v. V. (1859) 76 These Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
were . . ^ra with ceyntes of gold. X530 Palsgr, 268/2 
Seynt of a gyrdell, tissu. 

11 CeintuTe. rare. [F. ceinture (sghtwr):— 
L. cinctura, f. cing^re to gird.] = Cinctuke. 

1836 Thackeray Christm. Bks.ixZ^2)% A simple white 
muslin dress and blue ceinture. 

Ceiss, eeize, obs. forms of Cease, Seize. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs. form of Seek. 

Cekyr, obs. form of Sicker, sure, 
t Cela*de, eela*te, obs. ff. Salade, helmet 

16x1 Florio, Bacinetio, a skull or celate [X398 sallet] or 
such head-piece. Celata, a morion, a celade [X398 sallat]. 

Celadine, obs. and dial var. of Celandine. 
Celadon (sedad^^n). [a. f. celctdon ; according 
to Littre the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’Urf^’s romance of Jstreei] The 
name of a pale shade of green resembling that of 
the willow. Also attrib. B.nd ns adj, 
x^8 E. Buys Diet. Terms of Art, Cd^on, a Sea-green 
Colour. 1857 Locker Lond. Lyrics, My Neighb, Rose iii, 
I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1876 R. 
Burton Gorilla L. 1. 125 A cool green-blue, a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the Drain. 1877 Longf. 
in HarpeVs Mag. Dec., A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains, And beautiful with cdladon. 

Ce*ladonite. Min. [Named 1847, f. prec. 
and -ITB.] Green earth of Verona (Dana) ; a 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. 

1868 Dana Min. {1880) 463 Celadonite, colour deep-olive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

CelaudiBe (sedandain). Forms : 4celydoine, 
-oyne, 5 celydon, -oun, celidoyne, 6 celidone, 
oelandyne, selandine, 5-7 celondine, sellon- 
dine, salandine, sal-, sail-, selendyne, -ine, 
solydyne, 6-7 colendine, 8, 9 dial, celadine, 6- 
celandine. See also Celidony i. [ME. celydoine, 
a. OF. celidoine late L. celidonia, Lat. chelidonia 
{-onium), ad. Gr. i. swallow. 

In reference to the name, ancient writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the arrival of the swallows, 
and withered at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. 1601 in i a) was 
probably suggested by the name. For the intrusive n cf. 
messenger, passenger.\ 

1 . The name of two distinct plants, bearing 
yellow flowers; by the old herbalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (prob- 
ably correctly) with the greater and lesser cheli- 
donia ’ of ancient writers. 

a. Common or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium 
majus (N.O. Papaveracese) ; called by Lyte swallow- 
wort. Its thick yellow juice was formerly sup- 
posed to be a powerful remedy for weak sight. 


OBLABEHT. 

1310 in Wright’s L^iric P. 26 With celydoyne ant sange. 
s:3^3 Gower Coh/. III. 131 His [z.i?. Ariel’s] herbe also. . Is 
celidoine freshe and grene. c 1430 Bk. Hwwkyng in ReL 
Ant, 1. 297 'Take the jus of salendyne. CX4S0 Nomtnale 
in Wr.'Wulcker 712, Hec celutomay celydoun. 1486 Bk, 
St, Albans B iv b, Take the Juce of Salandyne and wete a 
morcell of flesh therin. 5538 Turner Lite litis,, Celendyne. 
*549 Compl. Scot, vi, 67, 1 sau celidone, that isgude to help 
the sycht of the ene. 1562 Turner Herbal ii, 15 h, The 
iuice of Selendine maketh the eysight clere. Hol- 

ILAND Plmy 224 The great Ceiendine, called in Greek 
Ghelidonia> for that the old Swallows with the helpe of 
this hearb helpe their young ones to see again. 1651 Biggs 
New Disfi, y 79 Celandin weepeth a golden juice. 1872 
Oliver Rlein. Bot. ii. 135 The juice of Conimon Celandine 
is of a bright orange colour. 

b. Small or Lesser Celandine, the Pilewort or 
Figwort, Ranunculus R'icaria, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xx. 32 The small Celandyne was so 
called, bycause that it beginneth to spring and tofloure, at 
the comming of the Swallowes. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Coimtr, Fartn xgj The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 Ash, Celadme, the name of a plant, pilewort, 
chelidonium. 1803W0RDSW. To Small Celandine, 'T)\&cds, 
a flower that shall be mine, 'Tis the little Celandine. 1859 
Lewes Seaside Stud. 1S9 The dog-violet and the celandine 
are gay with colour. 

t Brave Celandine ; applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltka palustris. Obs, 

1578 Lyte Vodoensi, xx. 31 There is another herbe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and floures, the which we 
may call Marsh Marygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3. Tree-oelandine ; Bocconia frtitescens oi the 
W, Indies. {Treas. Botl) 

Celaresit (sriee*rentL Logic, [A Latin word 
( = ‘ they might hide *) taken as a mnemonic.] A 
term designating the second mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative. 

1351 T. Wilson Logique Gvijb, In Celarent we se 
twise E, whereby we are taught that the argument , . must 
haue two vniuersall negative.^, and one vniuersall aflirma- 
tive. 1589 Marprel. ENt- Eiiij h, The inoode aaswereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hatchet E b. You shall not flnde such reasons, they bee all 
in celarent, and dare not shewe their heads. tSSa Mallock 
Soc, Equality vi. 138 We cannot prove it in Barbara, Cela- 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate : see Celade. 

Celatiou (s^r'Jan). Also 6 Sc, -ionne. [f. L. 
celdre to conceal : see -ation.] Concealment j esp. 
in LaWy concealment of birth or pregnancy. 

.S'ff. ActsixBx^] 573 (Jam.) In occultatioun and cela- 
tioune of the premissis. Syd, Soc. Lex,, Celaiion, the 

concealment of pregnancy or parturition. 

Celature vsrlatiiu). Also 7 caslature. [ad. 
L. cmlatura, f. cssld-re to emboss, engrave.] a. 
Embossing, b. concr. Embossed work, an em- 
bossed figure. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxviii, With craftye archys 
reysed wonder dene . - So memey lous was the celature. 1627 
Hakewill Apol. {1630) 372 These celatures in their drinking 
cups were so fram'd, that they might put them on or take 
them off at pleasure. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp. x. § 17 
They admitted even in the utensils of the Church some 
celatures and engravings. 1650 Fuller Pisgnh in, v. 367 
Nor was ail this flouretry, and other celature of the cedar, 
lo.st labour. [In Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 
Celde, obs. pa. t. of Sell. 

Oelder, -re, Celdoia,obs. ff. Chaldee, Seldom. 
tCele, sb. Med. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. ni^Kri ; cf. 
Bubonocele, Entebocelb, etc.] (See quots.) 

1708-15 Kersey, Cele, a swelling in any part of the Body, 
especially the Groin. 1753 Chambers CycL Stipp., Cele, in 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from a rupture or hernia. 1775 in Ash. 
1811 Hooper Med. Diet, Ceie, a tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. 1881 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

tCele, V. Obs, [a. F. celer :—h, ce/dre.] tmns. 
To hide, conceal, keep secret. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Totir H v b, None ought to cele or 
by de nothynge fro his frend y f it be his prouffy te and honour. 
<*1550 Form, f-urament in Balfour Praciicks (1754) 23 
(Jam.) Your counsall celand that ye schaw me. 

Cele, var. of Ceil, Seal, Sele, Obs.^ happiness. 
Cele, obs. form of Chill 

t Obs. rare’^'^. [Humor- 
ously f. L. superb of ceUber cele- 

brated.] Very or most celebrated. 

175s Tucker Li, iViiA (1852) I. 475 The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the sun. 
t C?e*l®teable, d Obs, rare. [a. F. cSUbrdbk, 
ad.L. cekbrdbilis^i. cekbrare to celebrate.] Worthy 
to be made famous. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iii. ix. 84, I mot graunten. ,|>at |>is 
hing oe ry^t celebrahle by clernesse of renoun and noblesse. 
IV, vii. 147 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard trauaile, 
Celebraat (sedibrant). [a. F. cMibrant, or L, 
ceUbrant-emi oi cekbrdrel\ One who 

celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; esp, 
the priest who officiates at the eucharist, 

, ''1839 Axholme 'S26 The piscina should he 

situated' near' the celebrant. ' i'863 J. C. Mokison St, Ber^ 
nard h. v. 255 They. . .answered the prayers recited by the 
celebrant. 1883 Ch. Times 9 Noy. 807/1 There cannot be 
more than one celebrant or one chief consecrator, 

t Celebrate, ppl '"ot* ■ Obs. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
L. cekbrdi-us, pa. pple. of ceMird're. to Celebbam, 
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f. L. ceUbr-em honoured by a ^eat assembly, etc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites ; observed with due 
formality; solemnly held. (Chiefly as pa. pple.; 
cf. Celebrate ».) 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch, v. in Ashm, (1652) 148 Nor thy 
Conjunccion of them [be] perfytly celebrat. 1520 Sir R. 
Elvot Will in Elyofs Gov. (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, cliii. 183 The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was celebrate, 
thenglysshmen toke the towne of Guynes. 1564 Brief 
Exam, ***** iij, Who brought in mariages to be celebrate 
in Churches ? 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

1538 Starkey England 212 Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our. . tempullys. 1:574-7 Hellowes Gueuards Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 28 Numantia and Sagunto were . . muche renoumed 
and celebrate in Spaine. 1680 Hickes Spirit of Popery 35 
Vicar was a most Zealous, and Celebrate Professor. 

8 . Consecrated, dedicated. (Cf, Celebbate v. 2 l) 

1632 W. Lithgow Totall Disc. 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brate to Apollo and the Muses. 

Hence t CeTebrateness. 

173%-d in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Celebrate (Se-l/bi^it), v, [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed. See. -ate fl.] 

(1656 'Bluuvx Glossogr.^ Celebrate, to frequent, to solemnize 
with an Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other time with great solemnity.) 

1. trans. To perform publicly and in due form 
(any religions ceremony, a marriage, a funeral, 
etc.) ; to hold (a church council) ; to solemnize. 

1564 (t£tle\ A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of Trent, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowells Catech. (1853) 115 
What form is to be kept in celebrating the divine mysteries. 
1574 LifeqothAbp, Canterbury Bjh, The Archhissh^p 
himselfe,.celebratinge the holy communion. 1662 OJ^ce 
Holy Commtm.y 2nd Exhort. 1 1844) § 345, 1 intend, by God’s 
grace, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 1772 Pennant 
Tours Scot I, (1774) 300 A couple were in pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials celebrated. 1840 Arnold Hist. 
Rome II. 346 Fabius celebrated his funeral, and pronounced 
his funeral oration. 

b. absol. (with the eucharist as implied object). 

*534 ffi Picton Upool, Mtmic, Rec. (1883) 1. 26 The foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lancaster, to celebrate there for 
the soules of him and his ancestors. 1628 P. Smart Vanitie 
Popish Cerent. 33 No side at which any Minister can stand 
to celebrate. t^2 Kington Fredk. 11 ^ IL xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence. 

t c. transf. To execute, enter into (a contract ,* 
cf. Sp. cekbrarun contratd ) ; to perform (an opera- 
tion; cf. quot. 1471 s.v. Celebrate///, al). Obs, 

1592 West Symbol. 1. 1. § 13 The thing . . may be in one 
place, and the contract celebrated and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Mere. Cotnpit. xvni. 646 Bleeding must . . 
he celebrated in an Inflammation of the parts, 
f 2. To consecrate by religious rites. Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. WUchxr. iv. viii. 65 Virgine parch- 
ment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 

3. To observe with solemn rites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religious ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1360 Bible (Genev,)A<?v. xxiii, 32 From euen to euen shall 
ye celebrate [Wycl. halowe, Coverd. kepe] your Sabbath. 
XS9X Shaks. I Hen. VI. i. vi. 14 Feast and banquet in the 
open streets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath ^uen vs. 
1672 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. i, With Pomp and Sports 
my Love I celebrate. 1697—- Vzrg. Georg. 1.466 Celebrate 
the mighty Mother's Day. 2737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible ix. 
(1840) 1. 376 The Feast of Tabernacles being then celebrat- 
ing. 1841 Lkhe Arab. Nts. 1. 71 The Minor Festival., 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 

4. To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 
abroad. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, Ixviii. § 8 Whose name . . we 
cel eorate with due honour. 1660 Barrow Euclid (1714) 
IPref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated ^ all men. 
1738 Wesley Hymn^ When to the Temple ii, The stones 
themselves would find a Voice, To celeh^te his Praise. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc ix. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate. 1856 Bryant Hymn to Death 72 
And celebrates his shame in open day. 

6 . To Speak the praises of, extol, publish the 
fame of. 

t6ii Bible Jsa. xxxviii. 18 Death cannot celebrate thee. 
1667 Milton P. L. u. 241 Could we Stand in his presence. . 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl’d Hymnsf 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Josephus' vi.vi. (1733) 139 Neither did 

the People forget to celebrate themselves all this while. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 513 ? 6 There is a noble Hymn in 
French, which Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very 
fine one. *875 JowETTjP/(*if<7 III. He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountains for their number and size and beauty. 
Celebrated (sed/brcHed), ///. a. [f. prec + 
-ED.] 

1. Performed with customary rites. 

1586 Marlowe tsi Pt. Tamhurl. v. i. ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. 

2. Much talked about, famed, renowned. 

1665-9 ^YLE Occas, Refl. (1675) Ded., Those Celebrated 

ladies, .taught their Children to Sway those Rulers of the 
World. 1717 IL^dy M. W. Montague Lett. IL xlvi. 33 This 
is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated building. 
1827 Southey Inscript, xliii, In many a cselebrated fight 
With Rodney [be] had Hs part 1855 Maury Phys. Geog, 
Sea xviiL (i860) § 768 Neither India, nor the East coasts 
of Africa . . are celebrated for their fish. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. ^ SoliL Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 30 'V^o prosper, 
like the celebrated schoolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupil. 


CEIaEBBITY. 

Hence f Celebratednesss. 

1731-6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

CeTebrating, "vdl. sb. . [f. ■ Celebrate v. + 
-ING l.J a. Observing with due ceremony, solemn 
observance, b. Praising or extolling. 

XS91 Percivall Sp. Dict.i Celebracton^ celebrating. 161X 
Bible 2 Mace. v. 26 Hee slewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. 1667 Pepys Diary VI. 108. 
1671 L. Addison West Barbary in Southey Com.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. II. (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their tillage 
from, .the due celebrating of their Easter. 

Celebration (sel/br<?^‘j9n). [ad. L. cekbt-dHon- 
em^ noun of action f. celebra-re to Celebrate.] 

1. The performance of a solemn ceremony ; spec, 
the action of celebrating the eucharist. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia He laboured to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. 1662 Office Holy Commun. 
Rubric •yrd Exhort. (1844) §34^ *fhe Celebration of the 
Communion. 1678 Wanley Lit. Vkorid v. iii. § 9. 

474/1 Telesphorus . , instituted . . the celebration of three 
Masses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1756-7 tr. pCeysler's 
Trav, (1760) III, 393 Epitaph on a lady who dropt down 
dead, during the celebration of her nuptials. 1829 Southey 
All for Love iv, The Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebration. Mod. She has gone to early celebra- 
tion. 

2. The observing of a feast, day, or special 
season; the honouring or recognizing of an event 
by religious ceremonies, festivities, etc. 

1529 More Supplic. Souls Wks. 318/2 <3ur sauiour hymself 
went to the celebracion of that same feast, c 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VII L IV. i. 10 They are euer forward In Celebration 
of this day. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh day of the week. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) J; 151 Picture and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1838) I. i. 46 Celebration of 
Easter. 

8. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 
in pi. laudatory speeches. 

<1x674 Clarendon (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular celebration. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 104 Fio 
Have never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 1779 •— L. P., Prior Wks. III. 132 
The Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. 

f4. — Celebrity ; renown. Obs. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs viii, The vulgar have a title . . to 
convey the honour of celebration to a saying. 1779 Johnson 
L. P.., Pope Wks. IV. 44 That house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured so much celebration. 

Cele’brative (se*l/brritiv), a. rare'^'^. [f. Ce- 
lebrate V. + -IVE.] Pertaining to celebration. 

*834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 707 Walking in 
..procession on the day celebrative of Reform. 

6 ele*brator Cserii'bivitoi). In 7-8 -ter. [a. T. 
cdebrffitor, agent-n. f. cekbrd-re ; formerly in -EE, 
as an English agent-n. f. Celebrate 

One who celebrates (see senses of Celebrate z/.), 

1609 B. Jonson Masq, Queens^ ad fin., I know no worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of who were the cele- 
braters. X617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 340 He will set 
himselfe to bee a publisher and a celebrater^^of his righteous- 
nesse. 1624 A. Darcie Birth Heresies iii. 12 To demand 
of the Celebrater some flesh. 17, . Pope Lei. Mrs. Fertnor^ 
I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity than a 
celebrater of your beauty. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. ii, 
(i86o) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe and of my friend 
Horne, his congeni^ celebrater. 

tCeTelbre, d Obs. ra^^e-^K [a. F. dkbre, or 
ad. L. cekber, -brem.'] Well-known, public. 

*539 Hen. VIII. Let. to Wyatt (R.) Barking preachers so 
slaunderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 

FCeTebre, -er, v. Obs. [a. F, cdSrer, ad. L. 
cekbrarel] To Celebrate. 

1475 Caxton Jason 76 The mystery of the flees of 
golde shal hyely be celebrerd. 1483 — ■ Leg. 422/2 

The solempnyte of thys glorious Saynt is celebred the xvii 
day of the kalendys of auguste. Ibid, 432/4 Whan he was 
preest he celebred as dayly. 

Celebrious (s/le'brias), a. [f. L. celehri-s + 
-ous ; cf. alacrious, (Accounted ohs. by Johnson.)] 

Fl. Of a place or assembly ; Thronged, fre- 
quented; hence, of a ceremony, festival, etc. : 
Attended or observed by throngs ; festive. 

*555 Cranmer in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. l xxx. 236, 1 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and roost 
celebrious sacrifice. 1627 J. Carter Exp, Serm. on Mount 
54 The most celebrious places of the (iitie, as the Syna- 
gogues, or streets, a 1638 Mede To Tkuzxjr Wks. iv. Ixvi, 
841, I see no reason why the Lord’s-day should not be a 
celebrious Day when the Lord reigneth. a 1680 Butler 
i?m.(i75Q) L 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
. .before this celebrious and renowned Assembly. 

2, Well-known, famous, renowned, arch, eye dial. 

x6o8 Bp. J. King Serm.St. Maries, Oxf 15 Make his death 
. , renowned and celebrious to the world. 1674 Evelyn 
Navig. ^ Comm. Misc. Writ. 638 The most celebrious ex- 
peditions that have been made, a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. 
Fi. 31 Men, celebrious in public Affairs. ci86o Imp. 
Gazetteer Scot!. I. 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes . . rendered Cumnock not a little celebrious. 

Hence f Cele'^brioTisly az/©., in a celebrious or 
famous manner ; with great celebration. + €ele*- 
'briousiiess, renown, fame (J.). 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i § 10 The day for the Coro- 
nation., was celebriously kept 1755 Johnson, Celebri- 
ously, -ness\ and in later Diets. 

Celebrity (s^e-brati). [ad. L. cekbrUat-em^ 
i, cekbr~em lamous, thronged ; cf. F. cilibriti^ 
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CELESTIEBTTB. 


i* 1 . Due observance of rites and ceremonies ; 
pomp, solemnity. Obs. 

1612 Brerewood <5- Relig. Pref. 6 Their general 

synods . . they have frequently held with great celebrity, 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 585 Whose body . . was re- 
moued with all celebritie, and enshrined. 

A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 

2609 Holland A mm, MarcelL CkrmoL As 

touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Bp. Hall C/m Moder. 9/2 Small cheer in comparison 
of that which he prepared for the celebrity of his son 
Isaac's weaning. 2653 L'Estrange Chas. /, 6 The celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funerall would be over. 1661 S. Stone 
{title) Sermon at St. Paul’s, 20 Oct.. .At the first Celebrity 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mytkol. I. 61 It generally shewed itself at times, 
when a celebrity was held. 

3 . The condition of being much extolled or 
talked about ; famousness, notoriety. 

1600 Hooker EccL PoL vn. viii. § 8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 1731 John- 
son Rambl, No. 165 f 6, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in proportion to my celebrity. 1838 Arnold 
I. 332 Recommended to public notice by the celebrity of 
their family. 1863 M. Arnold in Macm. Mag. 7 Jan. 255 
They [Spinoza’s successors] had celebrity, Spinoza ha.s lame. 

4 ;. concr. A person of celebrity ; a celebrated 
person : a public character. 

1849 Miss Mulock OgUvies ii, Did you see any of those 
‘celebrities,’ as you call them? 1838 Emerson Traits 
xi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 86 One of the celebrities of wealth and 
fashion confessed . . that, etc. ^ 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Land. 99 Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of London. 

+ Ce‘Ie"br011S, O.. Obs. [f. L. celebr-em -h-ovs, 
Cf, Celebeious.J Famous, well-known. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies To Rdr., A people at this 
day celebrous and famous for their Gouernement. 1637 
■Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 317 The vulgar [Balm] is most 
celebrous. 1678 Pref. Rob. Hood in Thoms Prose Rom, 
<1858) II. Celebrous for the yielding of excellent whetstones. 
Celection, obs. form of SEf-ECTiON. 

Celendyne, obs. form of Celandine. 

Celer, var. Celuee, and Soler, upper room. 
Celerer, obs. form of Cellaker. 

Celeriac (s/leTi^k). [Derivative of Celery ; 
the last syllable has not been explained ; the word 
does not appear to be known outside of English.] 

A turnip-rooted variety of the garden celery. 

1743 Land. ^ Coimtiy Bre7it. u. Advt., Italian Brocoli, 
Spanish Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign 
Kitchen Vegetables. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xv. (1813) 
232 Celeriac requires a rich soil. i8di Delamer Kitch. 
Gard, 82 Celeriac is easier and less expensive of culture 
than celery. 1883 St. . James's Gaz. 20 Dec. 5/2 There is 
likewise, though far too little known, the celeriac. 

+ CeleTiOTlS, Obs. rare~^. [f. h. cekrz-s, 
swift + -OUS. Cf. celebrioiis^ Swift, fleet. 

1632 W. Lithgow Totall Disc. 357 The most celerious in 
flying or following, of all the cursares in Turkey. 

f Celeripedeaii, sb. and a. Obs.’^^ ff. L. cek- 
riped-eni swift-footed {f. celer foot) 
-t-EAN.] ‘A swift footman’ (Cockeramb 
1623 in CocKERAM. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Celeripedean^ 
swift footed, nimble heel’d. 

Celerity (sneTiti). Also 3-6 col-, selerite, 

6 celeryte, cel-, seleritio. [ME, celerile, a. F, 
ciliriti, ad. L. ceteriidt-em^ f celer swift] 

1 . Swiftness, speed. Now chiefly (as distinguished 
from •velocity) with reference to the movements or 
actions of living beings. | 

1483 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig Lett, 11, 39 I. 123 The same 
with all celerite entendeth for to ordeigne and provide 
. .for his sayd cousyn. XS31 Elyot Gov. i, xxii, The mean 
..between sloth and celerity, commonly called speediness. 
1391 Horsey Trav. {1857) 229, I speed ray bu.ssynes with as 
much seleritie as I can. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 82 
The cats followed with the same celerity and agility. 1691 
"SLay Creation i. (1704) 72 Whirl’d round about the Earth 
daily with incredible celerity. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 
177 r 3 My quickness of apprehension, and celerity of reply. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 323 
A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible. Mod. The celerity of the squirrel’s move- 
ments. 

1 2 . A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocity 1 ) Obs. 

1734 Berkeley Analyst § 4 The fluxions are celerities, 
not proportional to the finite increment.s, 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. 1 1. 383 To _ that center . . there is supposed a de- 
scent, in various celerities. 

Celery (sederi). Also 7 oellery, 7-8 selleri, 
-F, 8 sallary, -ery, cel^ri. [a. F, cMeri (not in 
Cotgr.l, according to Littre a. dial. It. sellari^ pi. 
oi sellaro (Brescian literary It. se dano), 

repr. Gr. trlXivov parsley.] 

An umbelliferous plant graveolem) cul- 

tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable ; in its wild form (Small age) 
indigenous in some parts of England. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1669) 34 February, Sow in the 
beginning. .Sellery. 1673 Ray Journ. LcrwC. ifCBiltalian 
food) Selleri . . the young shoots whereof they eat raw with 
oyl and pepper. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 256 Parsley 
and Celery both contain a pungent Salt and Oil. 1753 
HanwaV Trav. (1762) I. iv. Ivii. 263 Poor devotees, who 
. . subsi.st upon wild sallary. 1832 veg, Subst. Food 190 
Celery, .in its wild state, .known by the name of smallage. 
1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 183 Celery . . is only wholesome 
when blanched. 


attrih. 

2719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 203 We earth our 
Cellery Plants quite up, with Earth taken from the high- 
rais’d Path-ways. 2838 Wood Homes without H. xiy. 299 
Of the Diptera the Celeiy’- Fly {Tefhritis onopordinis) is a 
good example. 2882 Garden 14 Jan. 23/3 For beauty of 
barring the Celery fly may compare with most. 

t €ele*st, a. Obs. [a. F. celeste, or ad. L. cm- 
testis, i. cmhtm heaven,] Heavenly, celestial. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sky; *= Celestial i. 
t Blue celest : sky-blue [Fr. bleu celeste'll (obs.). 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 89 The circulatioun of the 
sonc celes[t]. ^549 Scot* 47 Considir the circus of 

the spere celest. x3^ "I". Hudson Judith, Her utmost robe 
was colour blew celest. 

2 . Of or pertaining to heaven ; = Celestial 2, 3. 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 455 Licoure of grace above, a 

thyng celest. 1349 Compl. Scot. ^5 Eftir this sueit celest 
armonye, tha began to dance. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. 
hi. 145 Augustin observed in Paul, .a celeste Eloquence. 
Celeste (sHe-st). [mod. a. Y. celeste \ see prec.j 

1 . The name of a colour, sky-blue : see prec. 

2882 Porcelain Wks. Worcester The. .mauve. Celeste, 

and other enamels present an interesting series. 

2 . a, (short for •voix celeste) : The name of a stop 
on the organ or harmaninm. b. A name for a 
certain form of the soft pedal on a piano. 

1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 683/1 The use of the celeste 
pedal was indicated by Hummel with a special sign. 
x886 Daily News 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stops . . Diapason, melodia, viola, celeste. 

Cel6Stial (szTe'stial), a. and sb. Also 5-7 
-tiall(e, -tyal(.le, 6-8 ecel-, ceelestialT, (7 ce- 
lestall, selestiall). [a. OV. celestial, -el (=^ It. 
celestiale, Sp. celestial), I L. cmlesti-s of same 
meaning, f. cmlum sky, heaven ; see -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to tire sky or material 
heavens. Celestial globe, map : one representing 
the heavens, f Celestial •water : solution of copper 
sulphate, used in opthalraia (see quot. 1758). 

CX39Z Chaucer Astrol. ii. § 2 To know the altitude of the 
soniie or of othre celestial bodies. X482 Caxton Myrr. in. 
xxiii 184 This heuene Celestyall, whyche is aboue alle the 
other. 1397 Hooker Fed. Pol. v. Ixix. § 2 Years, days, hours, 
minutes . . all grow from celestial motion. X664 Marvell 
OrnlVks. 1872-5 IL 120 The influence of the cmlestial I 
luminaries ..is suspended. ^1721 Keu-l tr. Maupertuts 
Diss (1734' 6r The Ccelestial Bodies that turn about an 
Axis. 1738 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1772) A a iv, 
Sky-coloured, or celestial Water.. For Distempers in the 
Eyes it must be well diluted. X879 Lockyer Flem. Astron. 
iv. xxvi. 145 The celestial sphere— the name given to the 
apparent vault of the sky. 

2 . Of or pertaining to heaven, as the abode 01 
God [or of the heathen gods), of angels, and of 
glorified spirits. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 460 Of the goddjLS celestials. 
c 1386 — Prioressc's T. 129 Folwyng ever in oon The white 
lomb celestial. 1494 Fabyan 6 To the lorde that is Celes- 
tyall, I wyll nowe crye. 1526 Tindale Luke xi. 13 Howe 
moche more shall youre Father celestial!. i6sx C. Cart- 
wright Cei’t. Rclig. I, 2=,2 Some by Angell there under- 
.stand not a caelestiall .spirit, but a messenger. 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 168 f 10 His celestial protectress thought him 
not sufficiently secured. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. U877; I. 

V. 93 Not in any outward form, human or celestial. 

D. In comb, (nonce-wds.) 

<21743 Savage ^^bs. 1 1, 100 (Jod.) Celestial-hinted thoughts 
gay hopes inspir’d. 1843 Garble Past Pr. (xSsSj 92 
Alive and miraculous, celestial-infernal. 

3. Of a divine or heavenly nature. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I ij, To whome he gaf celes- 
tyals and erthely goodes. 1338 Starkey England 207 He 
[Christ! cam to make perfayt man.. by Hys celestyal and 
dyvyne doctryne. i68x Drvden Abs. ^ Ackit. 306 Desire 
of Pow'r . . is of Ccelestial Seed. 1794 Sullivan Viao Nat. 

1 1. 449 'The celestial dew of knowledge. 1866 Neale 
Sequences H. xzj To fortify the parting soul with that 
celestial Food. 

b. Divinely excellent or beautiful, divine, 
heavenly ; also in co?nb., as quasi-at/z'. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xiii. So heauenly fay re and so 
celestyall. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Celestiall, 
heauenly, diuine, passing excellent, a 2704 T. Brown Sat. 
Afitients Wks. 1730 1. 24 The celestial beauties, which we 
find in the writings of these incomfiarable men. 2723 
Guardian No. 4 F5 A new sort of Stile.. which is above 
the suhlime, and may be called the Celestial. 2723 Pore 
Odyss. 1. 149 His bloomy face Glowing ccelestial-sweet. 

4 . The Celestial Empire : a translation of one 
of the native names for China. So Celestial Em- 
peror', and humorously celestial =* Chinese. 

* 2824-9 Landor Wks. (2868) II. 217 England was devising 
schemes, .to the detriment of the Celestial Empire. 

6. Jocularly applied to a ‘pug’ nose, which 
turns up at the tip. 

6. quasW^. iysx pit) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes, 

2382 N. T. (Rhera.) Hebr. be. 23 It is neces.sarie therfore 
that the examplers of the cselestials be cleansed with these. 
2632 Gaule Magastro7n. 122 Inferior things doe obey their 
celestials. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1821) VIII. 399 
Never was. .goddess so easily stript of her celestials I 
B. sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of heaven. 

2573 Tviotne jFneidx. (R-) King loue from golden throne 
vprose, Whom home to heauenly court celestials garding al 
i did close, 1713 Guardiofi No, 7 ? i Diana ., or any other 


Celestial who owes her being to poetry. 2730 Johnson 
Rafnbl. No. 22 F i Of age to be received into the apart- 
ments of the other celestials. 1869 Si-ukgeon Treas.Dazu 
Ps. xix. 3. 

lo. Jig. A heavenly beirg. 

2874 Bl-ackie Self-CtdL You will require steps to 
mount up to shake hands with these Celestials. 1S85 19M 
Cent. July 48 From the parson's daughter up to the celes- 
tials behind Spiers and Pond’s counters. . 

2 . A subject of the Celestial Empire ; a Chinese. 

2863 Russell Diary Didia II. 172 (Hoppe) The China- 
patterned lands W'hich connect India with the country of 
the Celestials. 1884 Christm. Graphic 7/2 The Celestial 
inclined his head in grave courtesy. 

Cele*stialite. Min, [f. Celestial + -ite.] ‘A. 
suiph-hydrocarbon found in certain meteorites’ 
(Dana (18S4) App. iii ). 

Celestiality (sne:sti,ffi-llti). [f. as prec. + 
-ity.] 

1 . Heavenly quality ; heavenliness, 

187s Browning A ristoph. Apol. 96 But, throw off hap’s 
celestiality. 2884 F. A. Paley Ch, Restorer 56 The celes- 
tiality of countenance has never been equalled. 

2 . A Celestial ■^Chinese) dignitary, humorous. 

2824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. (1846) IL iiS His celes- 
tiality then waved his hand. [So often in L.] 

Celestialize (srie'stiabiz j z/. [f. Celestial + 
-IZE.] irans. To make celestial. Hence Gele*s- 
tialized ppL a. 

1826 Southey xaQ.Rezi. XXXIII. 390 Celestialized hu- 
manity. 2830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 863 Was there ever 
a face in this world so celestialized by smiles? 

Celestially I si'Ie'stiali), [-ly^.] a. In 

a heavenly manner, b. As from a heavenly 
source. C. After the manner of celestial beings. 

2494 Fabyan iv. Ixxv. 54 Thou [Queue celestyall] Art to 
the hyghest loyned celestyally. 2329 More Comf. agst. 
Trib. IL 1171/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
mon, spake of heauen .. .so celestially, that muche of his 
audyence wdth the swete sounde therof, beganne to . . fal a 
siepe. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol. ii. {1617) 62 1 hat super- 
natural! and celestially reuealed Truth. 163^ Flecknoe 
A//??". (1670) 71 They seem to be celestially inspir'd. 2848 
Thackeray Lei. i Nov,, These pretty brats, .sing.. celes- 
tially. i860 Ld. Lytton Lzicile u. 1. § i. 5 Celesitially naked, 

: — new queen of the world. .Summer stands. 

Cele'stialness. [see -ness.] Heavenliness. 
1731 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Cele'stiasi. Obs. ••= Celestixne sb.'^ a. 

2532 More Confui. Barnes vm. Wks, 798/2 Austine spake 
. . against.. heretikes called Pelagianes, and Celestianes., 
t Cele’Stical, a. Obs. [f. L. cmlesH-s + -ICAL ; 
cf. agresticall] (Jelestial, heavenly. 

riS3o Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. (1814') 297 Hie and 
mighty King of Paradise celestical ! 2609 Bible (Douay) 

204 The celestical God, maker of the whole world. 169S 
Tryon Dreams x. 294 All celestical vertues, 

t Celestien, cl. Obs. rare. [a. OF, ceUsfienx— 
L. type cmlesti-dnus, f. cmlest-is : see Celest.] 

= Celestial. 

c 1330 Owain Miles 146 That is paradis celestien ; Ther-in 
com bot Cristen men. 

i* Cele'Stify, Obs. rare, [f, L. emhsti-s + -ey ; 
cf. OF. celestijier.'] irans. To make heavenly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 231 That heaven were but 
earth celestified. 1636 Blount Glassogr., Celesiify, to make 
celestial, heavenly or excellent. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Temns 
of Art, Celesiify, to communicate or endue with the Pro- 
perties of Heaven. 

t Ce’lestine, a. and slO Ohs. [a. QW .celestin, 
ad. 'L. cmlesttnms, f. heavenly : see -INE.] 

a= Celestial a. and sb. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 62 A bright hevenly sterre, 
Monge celestynes reigneng. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. 
xi, Lyke Dyane clere in her spere celestyne. 1509 — Conv. 
Szoearers 42 Both god and man in loy celestyne. 

Celestine (se-lestsin, din, s/le'stin), [ad. 
L. Cmlestinus, f. the proper names Cmlesfim and 
Cmkstmus.'] 

a. One of a sect (called also Celestians) named 
after Cmlestius, an associate of Pelagius, in the 
5th c. b. One of a refonned branch of the Bene- 
dictines, founded by Celesline V. in the i$th c. 

1530 Palscr. 203/2 Celestyn a man of religion, celestin. 
1577 Vautroullier Luther on Ep. Gal. 165 No Monke, no 
Carthusian, no Celestine bruseth the head of the Serpent. 
1686 Serjeant Hist. Monast. Conveniious 27 The Celes- 
tines [wear] Skie Colour or Blew. 1836 Penny ^ Cycl. VI. 
22/2 Buonafede. .entered the order of the Celestines was 
elected general, .in 1777. 

Celestine (se-leslin\ sh.^ Min. Also cfieles- 
tine, -in. [named 1 798 : ? ad. It. celcsiino sky- 
blue; cf. Celeste.] A mineral : the same as Celes- 
TITE. Also, formerly applied to a blue alabaster.' 

2804 R. Jameson Sysi. Min. 1. 606 Cele.stine has also been 
found crystallized. i8ti Pinkerton Pefrat. 1 . 502 The ala- 
baster called anydrous is of several colours, white, ro.se, 
grey, and even blue, ■which is called^ celestine, a name now 
strictly belonging to a kind of strontian, 1815 W. Phillips 
Outl. Min. <5- Geol . ; 2818) 25 Strontian combined with sul- 
phuric acid. -has obtained the name of ccelestine from its 
delicate tint of light blue colour, 
t Cele:stme-t(te. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 
2774 H. Walpole Let. Sir W. Hamilton 19 June, I heard 
a new instrument yesterday. . It is a copulation of a harpsi- 
cord and a violin ; one hand strikes the keys and the other 
draws the bow. .The instrument is so small it stands on a 
table, and is called a Celestinette, 
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CELL. 


OELBSTIOFS. 

t Cel©*stioiis, ct. Oh. [f. L. cmksH^s + -oua.] 

s= Celestial. 

1543 Primer Hen, VI II^ In the heart ravishment celes- 
tious. <31691 Boyle IVks. II. 257 (R.J A book, ennobled by 
its author with many celestious lights. 

Celestite (.se*le3t3it, SiTle'stait), 3 fm, [Altered 
by Dana from Celestine : see ~ite,] A mineral; 
native -sulphate of strontia, SrO. SO3, so called 
from the sky-blue colour it sometimes presents.^ 
Baryto-celestite^ Calcio-celestiiei varieties containing 
baryta and lime respectively. 

1854 Dana Min. (i88oi 620 Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
of iron . . Celestite is usually associated with limestone, 

Cele*stitiide- : [f. C J)LBstis + -tube, after 
altitude, etc.] «= Cblestiality 2. humorous. 

1824-9 Laudor WMs. (1868J I. 492 Would your Celestitude 
[King of Aval believe it 1 the whole company wept. 

t uele-stly, a. Oh. ~ Cblbst a. 2. 

1400 Cot/. Myst. 303 Thou makyst hym desyre 

thyngys celestly. 

Cele=sto'baTite. Min. [see Celestite and 
Bakite.] a variety of Barite containing much 
sulphate of strontia. i863 Dana Min. (1880} 617, 

t Cedestrisie, celstine. Oh. [app. ad. 
It. cikst7'inOycehstino 2, garment of sky-blue cloth 
(Tommaseo).] A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 Warde/ls Acc. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. C3869) 419 
The clothing murrey and plunket celstyne. 1483 Act 1 
Rich. HI, c. 8 § 18 Cloth called Vervise, otherwise called 
Plonkeis, Tttrkius, or Celestrines. 

t Cele'tomy, bad form of Celotomy, 

11 CeleU'Sma. Obs. rare, [late L. celeusma, a. 
Gr. Ke\w<Tfm., £ /ceXev-ai' to order.] A watchword, 
battle-cry ; the call of the signalman who gives 
the time to rowers. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 17 Curse ye Meroa, or such like 
Celeusmds. 3684 Def. Case oj Consc. cone. Symbol, iviih 
Rome II, 1 cannot but wonder, at your adventuring into 
the World this other Celeusma. 17S3 Chambers CycL 
Supp, s, v., Hymns and psalms were sung in vessels by way 
of celeusma, in which the words amen and hallelujah were 
frequently repeated. 

Celiac, var. of Cgbliac. 

Celibacy (seTibasi). Also 7 coelebacy. [f. 
L. mlibdtus in same sense, f. cseleh, cmlib-em un- 
married, single: see -act 3. {Cselebs, and its 
noun of state cmlibaius, are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

1663 AronMmn. 54 St. Paul’s advice for coilebacy, or 
single life. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. ii, The celibacy of 
priests was introduced into the English System by Dunstan. 
3791 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. xxiv. 387 Even ill assorted 
marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr* St. Pierre’s Stud. Rat. {1799) III. 681 Celibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. 1855 Milman 
LaU Chr. ^1864) II. in. vii. 149 With Gregory celibacy was 
the perfection of human nature. 

Celibatair(e tsedibate >u). rare. [a. F. cili- 
haiaire, f. cSlibat »= Celibate sbl^ + -aire^ repr. L. 
*dnus‘, see -ary.] A bachelor; one who is 
vowed to celibacy. 

1817 W. Godwin Mandeville II. 268 (D.) While the de- 
spairing celibataire descanted on liis ‘ whole course of love.” 
1839 J. Rogers Antipapopr. xv. § 3. 317 If the priesthood 
individually incline to celibate, let them be celibatairs. 
Celibatairiau (sedibateaTian), a. and sk [f. 
Celibate sb.^ + -arian ; cf. F. cSlibatairel\ 

A. adj. Characterized by, or characteristic of, 
celibacy; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

1S39 Darley Inirod, Beau/n. ^ PL Whs. 1. 10 An act so 
lirtle in accord with the Queen's celibatarian prejudices. 
1849 Fraser’s Mag-. XL. 137 He had vegetated twenty years 
in the celibatarian dignities of his fellowship. 1848 Clough 
Amours de Voy. iiL 183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phrase, ' 

B. jA One who lives in or advocates celibacy. 
1863 Sala in Temple BnrYU. 546 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind. 
1867 H. C. Lea Smerd. Celibacy 168 So ardent a celiba- 
tarian as Aldheim. 

Crelibat© sb.'^ arch. Also 7 ceeli- 

bate, cselibat. [ad, F. celibat, ad, L, cmlibdtus '. 
see above.] State of celibacy ; order of celi- 
bates.: ^ 

1614 J< King Vitis Palat. zx Solitude and celibate, a 
single monasticke life agreeath not to it, *673 Ray Joum. 
Low C., Malta 319 Hildebrand, .the great introducer of the 
Celibate of Priests, a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 
II. 238 Despairing, I in Celibate would live, 1869 J. Rogers 
Antipapopr, xv. § x Has taken care of the celibate of the 
clergy. 1874 H. Reynolds John Bapt lil. f a. iB 3> 
jdg. *862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xlii. 173 The long 
cehoate of German intelligence may seem ^designed by a 
superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible mrtility. 

Hence CfeliTba'tio a:., of or pertaining to celibacy ; 
0©*li1batist, a professed supporter of celibacy; 
Ce’Iibatoryfw^) = •Celibatarian.^ , 

388s Echo It Apr. 1/6 The remnant of ’ celibatic supersti- 
tion ’ which even now hangs around some of our academical 
establishments. 1883 Jeaffreson Real Shellev I. 20 Com- 
pensation for the loss of celibatic freedom. *829 Blackw, 
Mag. XXVI. 758 Elisabeth, .was herself a celibatist. 3841 
L. HuNTAV^r iL (1864) 5 A lone lodger, a celibatory. 

CSelibat© (se’Iib^*t), iz. and cselih-em 

mimarried + -ate (not on L. analogy) : see -ate^^ 2.] 
A. adj. Unmarried, single; bound not to marry. 


1829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 148 If celibate, to lay by 
sufficient for his old age. 1863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhood in 
Gd. PVords 493 The celibate girls.. would scarcely fail to 
become.. a community. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
§ 5. 205 The present anomalous position of the celibate 
tutor-fellow. 3882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 505 He [Jesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate over the 
wedded life. 

B, sb. One who leads a single life, a confirmed 
bachelor or spinster ; one bound not to marry, 

1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 26 The proof may be very 
convincing to celibates. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II, 619 App., 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Hence Oelibateness, Celibateship, »«• Celi- 
bacy. *775 in Ash. 

CeTibate, ». nonce~wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. 

1659 Evelyn Gold. Bk. St. Chrysostom Misc. Writ. 1x4 
That thou shouldst coelibat him. .and make him a monk. 

t Ce lic, d. Obs. In 6 cselick. [ad. late L. 
cmlic~us, f. cselum heaven.] ~ next. 

1652 Sparke (1663) 341 Yet all their caelick 

strains would fall too low. 

t Ce'lical, cl. Obs. Also 6 -icall, -ycalle. [f. 
as prec. +-AL,] Heavenly, celestial. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 42 Phebus . . defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werbnrge (1848) 213 Euer contynuynge in 
doctrine celicall. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis iii. (Arb.) 89 By 
stars, .by the ayre, by the celical houshold. 

Celidography [seliclp-grafi). [f. Gr. /ciyX/s 
Krjktdu-s spot + -ypaepia writing. In F. celido- 
graphiel\ A description of the spots in the sun 
or planets. 

[^7S3 Chambers CycL Supp. has Celidograpkia from 
Bianchini 1729.) 3775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Ce'lidony Ohs. P'orms : i celeponie, cyle- 
penie, 5 cely-, seladony, celidoyne, celydoine, 
-dotin, 6 celedonio. [ad. med.L. celedonia (in 
Pliny cheltdonid) and OF. celidoine ; cf. Celan- 
dine.] —Celandine. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. HI. 41 Nim .celejionian moran. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xlvi. (Tollem. MS.) By pe 
iuce of celidony swalowes y^en tumej? a5en to jje firste 
state, yf l?ey ben hurte or put oute. <^1440 Projnp. Parv. 
65/2 Celydony, herbe, celidonia. a 1450 A Iphiia (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 36 Celidonia. .gall, et angl. celidoyne. C1450 Nomi.. 
nale in Wr.-Wuleker 7x2 Hec celidonia, C147S 

Voc. ibid. 786 Hec seladonia, a seladony, 1307 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 37 Celedonie . . beareth a Saffron coloured flower. 
1607 Topsell Fourj. Beasts 278 To bloud-shotten eyes it 
is good . . to wash them with the juyee of celidony. 

t Ce'lidcny^. Obs, [ad. late L. celidonms (in 
Pliny chelidonius), ad. Gr. x^hhbvio^ {XiOos), f. 
XeXibujv swallow : see quot. 1621.] A stone fabled 
to be found in the belly of a swallow : see quots. 
Cf. Fr. chilidoine ‘ pierre precieuse : petits cailloiix 
appartenant aux agates; on dit aussi pierres 
d’hirondelle* (Littre). 

[1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. z^2!z Xn the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Celidonius, which 
if it be lapped in a faire cloath, and tied to the right arme, 
will cure lunaticks and mad men.] idSi Sir H. Vane’s 
Foliticks g The Celedonie Stone, whose property it i.s to 
lose all its power and vertue, unless it be rub’d with gold. 

Celine, a. [irregularly f. Gr. tcoiXia belly : cf. 
CcBLiAC.] * Belonging to the belly.* 

In mod. Diets. 

t Celrvagous, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. after F. 
cel wage (Rabelais'!, on L. type "^cxlwag-tis, f. 
cseLum sky + vag-us wandering + -00s.] Straying 
heavenwards. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii, By two celivagous 
Filopendulums. 

Cell (sel), .f 3 .l Forms : 2 cell {pi. -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 S8ll(e, 7 cel), 5- cell. [ME. celle, 
a, OF*, celle L. cella a small apartment, esp. one 
of several such in the same building, used e.g. for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison cell ; also cell 
of a honeycomb; in late L. also a monk’s or 
hermit’s cell. The late OE. cell pi. cellcts may have 
been directly ad. L. 

The adoption of old and development of new senses in 
English, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
and chronological orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
be the earliest, while 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. 

{Some would connect L. cella with cera wax, regarding 
‘ cell of a honeycomb ' as the original sense,)] 

1. A small apartment, room, or dwelling. 

t X. A store-closet. (In early quots. after 

of theVulg.). Obs. 

a 3225 A ncr. R. j 52 He scheawede }>e celles of his aromaz. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxix. 2 He shewed to them the selle cf 
spices. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ti. 45 [They]..carieng 
it into their celles, and gamers at home, keep it. 

2 . A monastery or nunnery, generally of small 
size, dependent on some larger house. [A frequent 
med.L. sense of cella {see X)n Cange).] 

In the first quot, app. =:* monastery Hn general. 

atx^x O. E, Chron. an. 1129 Pa priores, muneces and 
canonias |?a waeron on ealle pa cefla.s on Engla land. 1297 
R, Glouc. (1724) 233 In }>e CTty of Bangor a gret hous J?er 
was, pat were vnder seue cellen [z/. r. vii celles]. c *330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 267 A monke of a celle bare him wele 
hat tide, c *394 P. PL Credo 334 We maden oure celles To 
ben in cyties y-set to sty^tle pe people. 1534 Ad z6 


Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 8 'There be diuers celles apperteining to 
monasteries and priories. 1651 N. Bacon Contn, Hist. Disc, 
xvii. 147 The Norman and French Cells were in his Prede- 
cessor’s time seised under this color. 3772 Pennant Tours 
Scotl. (1774) 61 The house was once a cell to the Abby, 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. App.^ 680 There was a 
priory of Lapley, which was a cell to Saint Remigius. 

3 . A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by a hermit or other solitary. 

C1305 Life Si. Dtmstan 6oin E. E. P. (1862) 36 A priuei 
smypl^e bi his celle he gan him biseo. 1362 Langl. P. PL 
A, Prol. 28 Ancres and Hermytes pat holdep hem in heore 
Celle.s. 1393 Ibid. C. xvm. 7 Suche eremites, .in here selles 
lyueden Wi)j-oute borwynge oj ler beggynge bote of god one. 
c 3440 Promp. Parv. 65 Celle or stodyynge howse [3499 cell 
or stody hows], cella. 1592 Shaks. <§• JuL 11. iv. 393 
She shall at Frier Lawrence Cell Be shriu'd and married. 
a 1764 R. Lloyd Ode Oblivion, Thou who delightest still 
to dwell By some hoar and moss-grown cell. 1875 H. E. 
Manning Mission H. Ghost vii. 186 Whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. 

3450-3530 Myrr. Our Ladye 275 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryste. 3593 Shaks. Lucr. 881 In thy shady cell, 
where none may spy him. Sits sin. 1645 Waller Dw. 
Love vi (R.) The soul contending to that light to fly From 
her dark cell. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Cell when Nature rests. 3757 Gray Epi- 
taph Mrs. Clarke, A Heart, within whose sacred cell The 
peaceful Virtues lov’d to dwell, 

e. poet. A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 
Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wild beast. 

3577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 11 What meaneth 
this Cell, .at the entrance? This is syr, my Bayliffes lodg- 
ing, 1 lay him by the Gate, that he may see who goeth in 
and out, 1624 Quarles Sion’s Son/i., See how kings’ courts 
surmount poore shepheards’ cels. 3647 Herrick Thanks- 
giving to God, Lord, thou hast given me a cell Wherein to 
dwell. 3735 Somerville Chase in, 222 All the Race Car- 
nivorous . . retire Into their darksome Cells. sSso Scott 
Lady of L. 11. xxxvii. Like hunted stag, in mountain 
cell. 

d. Applied in poetry to the grave (often with 
some notion of sense 4). 

3750 Gray Elegy iv. Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 3843 Neale 
Hymm for Sick 49 Nor dreaming of the narrow cell. 3877 
Bryant Among Trees 49 Their last rest, Their little cells 
within the burial-place. 

4 . One of a number of small apartments in a 
building, serving as the dwelling of a single person : 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like. For- 
merly, also in an almshouse. 

1340 Ayenb. zOj per byej? Monekes uor claustres and uor 
strayte cellen. C3394 P. PL Credebo pei. .[lurken] in her 
selles, [And] wynnen werldliche god. 3462 Hull Trinity 
House Rec , Paide for xHii sawne board boght for th’ mak- 
yng of the Celles of th’ said Trenyte House. . iiijji, ijd, 3483 
Cath. Angl. 56 A Celle, cella, ^ ceilula, conclaue. 3522 Hnll 
Trinity House Rec., praisels In Agnes Brekhan’s Sel 
prassyd by John Wyssby, etc. . .iiijjr. 3526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence 
in her cell. 3644 Hull Corporation Bks. 13 Apr., All such 
goodes and household stufife as they should . . use in their 
seuerall cells or rooms. 3663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (1669) 
70 The Chartreux wants the warning of a Bell To call him 
to the duties of his Cell. 3859 Jephson Brittany xiil zzo 
In passing along. . 1 saw the cells of the sisterhood. 

D. in a prison ; formerly, also in a madhouse. 
Coiidemned cell', a cell occupied, by one who is 
condemned to death. 

1722 De Foe CoL Jack (1840) 166 The cells in Newgate. 
3777 J. Howard State ofPris. {3792) 213 The rooms and 
cells [of Old Newgate] were .so close, as to be alinost con- 
stant .seats of disease. 1830 Crabbe Borough xxiii, Here 
separate cells awhile in miseiy keep Two doom’d to suffer. 
3828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 234 Tasso pines in the cell of a 
madhouse. 3SS4 Griffiths Chron. Newgate 360 Hence 
there was a terrible accumulation of prisoners in the con- 
demned cells. 

1 5 . A small private room. Obs. ra?'e. 
xy\,o-go Alisatmder 525 Nectanabus. .passed in his Paleis 
too a priuie sell, c 14^ J. Russell Bk, Nurture in Babees 
Bk. (i863) 128 Serue hit [ypocras] forth with wafurs bothe 
in chambur & celle. 

6. Archit. — Cella (see also q a). 

3842-75 Gwii.t a rchit.. Gloss. Cell, in ancient architec- 
ture the part of a temple within the walls. 

II. One of the compartments into which any- 
thing is divided. 

7 . gene 7 ^ally. e. g. a compartment of a dove-cot 
or the like (so in Eat.), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

3577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. (1586) 169 For the tame 
Piglon.s..they make . , certaine hollowe roomes, and celles 
for them. 1727 Pope Art Sinking 115 Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. 

8. One of the compartments in the comb of wax 
made by bees. [So L. 

3577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. (1586) 375 b, Their 
Goames that they make are wrought full of holes, which 
holes, .are their Celles . . these Celles they doe all fill with 
Honie. 3609 C. Butler Fern, Mon. (1634' 57 Dis Com con- 
teineth about six Cels of Se bignes and fashion of 8e Bees 
Cels. 1720 Watts Hymn, How doth the little busy bee. 
How skilfully she builds her cell, How neat she spreads the 
wax. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 70 The cells of 
the bee.s are perfect hexagons. 3836 Kirby 8 l Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) 368. 387s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III, 306 A bee- 

keeper would cut out the cells of drones. 

9 . One of a number of spaces into which, a surface 
is divided by linear partitions : spec, 

dk. m Archit. (see quot.) 


CEIiL. 

1830 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 5) I. 116 The term vault- 
ing cell is applied by Mr. Whewell to the hollow space be- 
tween the principal ribs of a vaulted roof. 

b. Entoni. ^ The space between the nerves of 
the wings of insects.^ 1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

10. Electr. Originally, one of the compartments 
of the wooden trough of Cniickshank’s voltaic 
battery ; afterwards applied to the vessel (in 
DanielFs or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in fluid. Now, 
usually, a simple voltaic apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when several 
cells are united they constitute a battery. 

*828 Oxf. Cycl. III. S2X The plates [in Children’s battery] 
are. .immersed in the cells of a trough. 1848 Walker Man. 
Electr. 329 A single cell of this battery is represented in fig. 
142. It consists essentially of a copper cell A, etc. 1882 
Watts Chem. IL 425 In Daniell’s battery, each cell 
consists of a copper cylinder. Ibid. 428 The two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm. 

III. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in organ- 
ized bodies, or \transf^ in mineral products. 

11. generally, a. Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having functions, as the ventricles of the heart, 
the loculi of the ovary in plants, etc. (In modern 
scientific language seldom used.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. xcix. (1495) 665 The 
greynes of poniegarnades ben ordenyd in theyr owne selles. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxiii. T74 After them certayne hollow 
little huskes or Celles. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts no 
They [bitches] bring forth many at a time— sometime five, 
seven, nine, or twelve ; for so many cels hath the female in 
her womb. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 85/i_ The Cell is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or coars . . in the Fruit, 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Tec/m. s. v. Conifero7is^ In which Cone 
are many Seeds, and when they are ripe the several Cells 
or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out. 1751 Chambers Cycl.^ The name is also given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie. 1776 Withering Bot. A rrangem. (xjgS) 
1 . 320 Capsule roundish, with as many cells as there are 
styles. 184s Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 16 The interior of 
the ovary is called the cell. 

b. Applied to minute cavities or interstices in 
tbe structure of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc. 

1819 Paniologia s.v., Cellular membrane . . by means of 
the communication of the cells of this membrane . . the 
butchers blow up their veal. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. 
(1852) 493 The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in size towards the exterior • . the outside crust of 
finely cellular lava. 1836 W oodward Fossil Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal section.^ exhibit a cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. i. 41 Cellular or areolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamell®, which by their interlacement intercept a 
number of open spaces termed cells. 

C. Cells of the brain : the imaginary cavities or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the seats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘pigeon-holes^ for the reception of 
knowledge. \More scientifically, the ventricles 
of the brain were called cells.) Obs. exc.jig. 

1393 Gower Con/. IL 176 Of a man The wit . . Is in the 
celles of the brain. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. ii, So feble 
was his celle retentife. 1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. 
Chirurg.y Howe many celles hath the brayne after his 
length. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. iii, §5 History,, 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the 
mind of man ; which is that of the memory, c 1720 Prior 
(J.) The brain contains ten thousand cells, In each some 
active fancy dwells. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 11 It [the 
sound] opens all the cells Where Mem’ry slept. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes 4r Leg. vii. (1857] 88 The corre.sponding cells 
of understanding and memory. 

12. In modem Biology', The ultimate element in 
organic structures ; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usually in a membranous invest- 
ment. Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell. 

The history of this sense appears to begin with Grew, who 
observed and described the cells of plants. lSeethei7-i8thc. 
qnots. that follow.) But the determination of the relation 
of these cells to the living organism belongs to the present 
century. 

1672-3 Grew Anai. Plants (1682) 64 The Microscope . , 
shews that these Pores are all, in a manner, Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. 173X Chambers Cycf Cells/xn anatomy, are 
little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or other matters, are 
lodged J called also loculi^ cellttlse^ etc. X770 Sir J. Hill 
Constr. Timber see that cell in its true nature : it is 

an oval Bladder or Bleb. 

1843 Oh'i tt. Simon' sAnim. Chem.l. 212 The general action 
of the hepatic cells. 1831 Carpenter Maji^. Pkys, fed. 2) 7 We 
shall hereafter see that a cell, or closed vesicle, formed of a 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, may be regarded as 
the simplest form of a living body. 18^ Bain Senses fy Ini. 
I, ii. § 4 The countless millions of nerve cells. 1861 Hulme 
tr. Moquin-Tandon ii. i. 40 They are accordingly true vesi- 
cles ; and on that account . . the name of * blood cells ' is to 
be preferred. 1866 A. Flint Med. (1880) 39 The modern 

conception of a cell is based, not upon its etymological sig- 
nificance, but upon the presence in it of living matter or 
protopla.sm. Even formless clumps of protoplasm are some- 
times^ called cells. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) IL xii. 
264 The yeast-plant . . is an assemblage of living cell.s. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot, § 4^5 These component parts .. take one 
common name, that of Cells. 

13. The cup-like cavity occupied by an individual 
polype in a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes 
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and Polyzoa. Also, a simple shell of one of the 
P'oraminifera. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1053 This horny tube is enlarged 
at certain points into sheaths or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes ; within these the individuals can retract them- 
selves. Ibid. 1054 The cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these [branched stems] like the minute leaflets of mosses. 
1853 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 73 Each polype cell is edged 
with whip-like spines. 1835 Gosse Man. Marine Zool. 1 . 1 1 
Lagena : Cell calcareous, single, globular, with a long ex- 
ternal tubular neck. Ibid. 21 Serttdaria ; Corallum plant- 
like. .cells vase-like, .alternate, or in pairs. 

IV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14. a. generally. 

1727 A. Hamilton Ne^v Acc. E. Ind. II. liv. 287 Wells of 
Fire, that continually burn in their own Cells. 

tl>‘ The brass socket in which the lenses of 
a microscope, etc. are mounted. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Microscope^ Object- 
Glasses . . fix'd in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 1784 Her- 
scHEL in PhiL Trans. LXXV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or speculum a little in its cell. 

c. Microscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built up upon, a glass slide, for the purpose of 
receiving an object for microscopical observa- 
tion. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. x88i Carpenter Microscope v. 
(ed. 6) 216 Where large shallow cells with flat bottoms are 
required (as for mounting Zoophytes, small Medusae, etc.). 

V. 16. attrib. and Comb. a. (in senses 3, 4) as 
cell-gallery^ ’‘grati7ig\ cell-bred zE}. b. (in sense 
12), as ceU actio7ty -aggregate ^ -body, -cavity y -cleav- 
agCy -division, -evolution, -fibre, -form, -forma- 
tio7t, -fusion, -genesis, -germ, -g^'owth, -life, -mass, 
-membrane, -7?tultiplicatio?t, -nucleus, -pigment, 
-plate, -proliferatio7iy -sap, -stage, -substafice, -wall. 

1847-9 Todd Cyd, Anat. IV. 101/2 '*Celi-action then 
must have some influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 16 A 
subordinate part of the *cell-body. 1728 Pope Dtmciad 11. 
356 A low-born, *cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 1847-9 
I'oDD Cycl. Anat. IV. 442/1 Between the cell- wall and the 
*cell-cavity. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 762 The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected with *celI-division is in general in- 
dependent of light. Ibid. 16 This mode of *cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell. 1872 Aitken Sc. <5* Pract. Med. (ed. 6) IL 1054 Other 
*cell-forms occur in the urine. 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. 17 
Postsc., The *Cell-Galleries are . . perfectly commanded by 
every station in the Inspection-part. Ibid. 55 Postsc., The 
other [;^arty] immediately within the ^Cell-grating. 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 9/1 Minute cells are formed . . which 
may be called reproductive *cell-germs. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
19 The *ceU-membrane of young cells is very thin. 1833 
Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) I. 34 *Cell-nuclei occur in all 
classes and orders of plants. 1^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 

X 1 7/1 The only true black *cell-pigment. 1882 Vines Sccchs* 
Bot. 18 A row of granules now makes its appearance, .this 
is the *cell-plate. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 
45 The first tendency is to the active production of cells,— 
*cell-proIiferation or germination as it is termed. 1847-9 
ToxiTiCycl. Anat.VI . 102/1 The*ceU-wall must be the seat 
of endosmosis and exosmosis. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cel I- walls. 

fOell, jr^.2 Obs. 7‘a7'e~~K Erroneous f. Caul. 

1607 Topsell Pour-/. Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 
is gathered from the caul or cell. 

tCell, 2^. Obs. rare. [f. Cell a. U’ans. 
To shut up in a cell, b. intr. To dwell in a cell. 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. (R.) A recluse from the 
world, And celled under ground, 1592 Wyrley 
96 An Abbey strong .. Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious moode. 

Cell, obs. form of Sell, Sill. 

II Celia (se'la). [Lat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portico and other external 
structures ; = Cell 6. 

^ 1676 F. Vernon in Phil. Trans. XI. 578 The length of 
its cella is but 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. I. 24 It consisted of a cella, flanked by a double row 
of pillars. 1878 B. Taylor in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
118 The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide. 
Cellseform., erron. form of Cellieoem. 

Cellar (se-lsi), .fA Foi-nas: 3-5 C8ler(e, 4-6 
seler, 4-7 celler, (5 celar), 5-7 seller, 6-7 
sellar, (7 seller), 7- cellar. [ME. celer, a. Anglo- 
F. celer, OF, celier {mod.'F. cellier) L. celldrhmi 
set of cells, receptacle for food, f. cella Cell.] 
fl. A store-house or store-room, whether above 
or below ground, for provisions ; a granary, buttery, 
or pantry, Obs. exc. dial, in fish-cellar ; see qirot. 
1848 ; cf. also coal'cellar, wine-cellar, 
axzzs A ncr.R. 214 He stikeS euer iSe celere, oSer i' 5 e 
[ kuchene. a x^oo Cursor M. 4676 Sikeu commanded [ioseph] 

I him-selue Depe selers for to delue. ax^ 4 Q Ham pole Psalter 
1 Gxliii. IS ]?aire celers fulriftand- C137S < 9 . E. Prayers in 
Ret. Ant. 1 . 40 The kyng hath led me in to a wyn-celer. 

I 1382 WycLiP Luke xii. 24 Biholde 30 crowis . . to whiche is 
1 no celer, nether beeme, and God fedith hem. c 1420 Liber 
\ Cocorum Kepe hit fro ayre . . In cofer, or huche or 

I .seler merke. *483 Cath. Angl. $6 A Celler, cellarium. .etc. 

I vbi a butry. 1483 Caxtohi Esope sh, He fonde the celer 
i open . . and hath eten al the fyg^ges. c 1535 Dewes Introd. 

I Ir. in Palsgr. 1031 Brynge this gentilman to the seller & 
I make him good chere. 1598 Florio, Cella . . a seller or 
butterie. 1663 Ck)WLBY Verses <$- Ess. (1669) 131 Sellars 
and Granaries in vain we fill. With all the bounteous Sum- 
; mers store. t84S C. A. Johns PVeek at Lhard 41 Here 
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is a fish-cellar . . a place for salting, keeping, and storing 
away pilchards. 

fb. Obs. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter \x, 12 Of |>e awtere of my hert 
and b® celere of my consyens cumes all b^^t i kyndel in bl 
luf. 1387 Trevisa. Higden (Rolls) I, 77 Paradys . . was pe 
celer and place of all fairenesse. 1480 Cambrue Epit. 64 in 
Map's Poems (1841) App., God . . Made that lond . . To be 
selere of all hele. 1563 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 393 
A man. .being brought by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true vnderstanding, and interpret- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures, 

2. An underground room or vault. 

This sense occurs contextually in some of the earlier 
quots. ; it is impossible to determine at what period the 
notion of ‘ store-room ' began to give place to that of ‘ under- 
ground chamber'. Cotgr. i6ix has it as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 16x7 gives as its equivalents Fr. cave 
and Lat. hypogaetim, 

[1331 LUerse Caniuar. (Rolls) I. 400 Nostre celer de nostre 
novele meson de piere en Chepe.] t'1330 R. Brunne 
Wace (Rolls.) 2068 In Londone he dide hure kepe Vnder 
erthe in a seler depe. 1430 Merlin 125 In roches or in 
seleres under er the. 1383 Stubbes 11. 29 In a 

moj'st seller,_vnderneath the grounde. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. viii, (182X) 572 They were constrayned to retyre 
into the Sellers. 1787 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 123 A fine 
piece of mo.saic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Morley Ro7isseau I. 41 After . . six weeks . . passed in 
the garret or cellar of his rude patroness. 1877 Bryant 
Song 0 / 7'ower vii, In. .the damp cellar’s stifling air, 
f b. tra^isf Applied to the grave. Obs, 
c X350 Lacy Wyl Bttckds Test., I bequeth mi body to the 
colde seler. 

e. With defining words prefixed, as beer-, coal-, 
%vhie-cellar, which see under their initial element. 

3. Often for wine-cellar ; hence transf the con- 
tents of the wine-cellar, a person’s stock of wines. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIIR c. 12. § 10 The sergeant of the sellar 
.. shall also be than and there redy with a pot of redde 
wine. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ir. ii. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by th' sea-side. 1706-7 Farquhar Sirat. i. i, I 

have now in my Cellar Ten Tun of the best Ale in Staf- 
fordshire. 1841 Emerson Led. Co^iserv. Wks. (Bohn) IL 
274 O conservatism ! your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines. Mod. He gives very good dinners, but I 
don't think much of his cellar, 
t4. A box, a case; esp. for holding bottles; a 
case of bottles. (For Salt-cellar cf. Salee, of 
which -cellar is a corruption.) Ohs. 

1632 B. JoNSON Mapi. Lady ui. i. (D.) Run for the cellar 
of strong waters quickly. 1627 Capt, Smith Seafrran's 
Gram. xiii. 61 Boy fetch my cellar of bottles. 1667 Pepys 
Diary i Apr., His wife afterwards did. .give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling. 

6. for SoLER, upper-room. 
a X300 Cjtrsor M. 15208 He pam lent . . A celer in at ete. 
1432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) HI. 285 Goenge to a hie parte 
of the seller [solar ii] or chamber. 

6. attrib. and Cofnb., as cellar-bin, -door, -keeper, 
etc. ; cellarless adj. ; also cellar-book, a book con- 
taining an account of the stock of wines, etc. in 
a cellar ; cellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 
the surface of the ground, opening into a cellar ; 
cellar-kitchen, a kitchen below the ground- floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physic, wine; cellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
entrance-hole of a coal-cellar ; cellar-slug, a large 
striped slug found in cellars ; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as if through, cellars. 

1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ F'l. I. 2 Its *cellar. bins— someone else’s 
patent. x8. . Thackeray ( 0 .) He overhauled the butler's 
*cellar-book. 1684 Gi. Frost {1844) 14 Their carelessly 
leaving open *sellar door. 1697 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav. 
(X706) 193 It is as big as a Cellar-door key. 1884 T. W. Hime 
Public Health 57 Prohibition of occupying of ^'Cellar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily Ne^vs 10 J an. 6/7 Injuries received . . in 
falling over the *-cellar-flap. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Cillero, a *celler-keeper. 1864 E. Burritt Walk John 
O'Gr. 3x0 All the damp low *cellarless cottages. 1793 J. 
Beresford in Looker-on No. 54 Cow-heel and such *celiar- 
messes. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 542 Fine Air .. good 
Kitchin and ^Cellar Physick. 1881 Daily News 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant was legally liable in having his ^cellar plate 
unfastened. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 579/2 A fine e.vample of 
the ^cellar slug. 1867 Howells Ital. /ourn. 47 The effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks is that of a 
continuous *ceHarway, 

CellSir (se‘l9j), V. [f. prec. sb.] ti'ans. To put 
into a cellar ; to store up as in a cellar. Also, To 
cellar in, and fig. 

r6. . Cotton, There underground a magazine Of sovereign 
juice is cellared in. 1677 R. Cary ChronoL i. i. i vii. 23 
They had ended their Vintage . . and were ready to Seller 
their Wine. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again ii. 17 His 
sympathies . . cellared in the depths of his own mind. 1883 
Law Times LXXX. 191/r A pipe of port wine, which was 
cellared for the plaintiffs. 18^ A thenaeum 3 July 18/2. 

Cellar, var. of Celure, Obs. 

Cellarage (seflared^). Also 6-7 -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredge, -idge. [f. Cellar sh. 4- -age.] 
1 . Provision of cellars ; cellar accommodation ; 
cellars collectively. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v, 151 Come one, you here this fellow 
in the selleredge Consent to sweare. 1662 Gekbier Princ. 
(1665) 36 Nor ought the Kitchin or other Offices and Sel- 
leridge . . to be so placed as they may prove prejudicial! to 
the Court. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, I. s.v. Building, 
A good Ascent . . makes a House wholesome, and yields 
Conveniency for good Cellarage. 1835 Dickens Do^^rit 
407/2 The old house had had famous cellerage. 
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■ Tb. transf. 

j86s E. Burritt lVal?e Lands E. 349 Cornwall . . has 
almost everything m its cellarage except coal. 3:878 Bayne 
Purit. RnK v. 365 Counting in its ranks Coke and Selden, 
each with extensive cellarage of brain. [Cf. Cell ii c.] 

2 . f a. A feudal or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar {obs.) b. Charge for 
the use of a cellar or storehouse, f c. Money col- 
lected from banqueters at a Lord Mayor’s Feast; 
see quot. 1825. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VI II, c. 10 The Bailifwike of Toppsam 
with the Selerage and Cranage and the Warren of Cones 
within the same. 1526 Ord. R. Honseh, (1790) 395 Cellar- 
idge, Cranage, Sponage, Romage, and Carnage of Wine. 
xj6z tr, BnsckmPs Sysi. Geog. F. 666 The excise and toll 
is collected by the King’s officers, but the cellerage there 
by the magistrate to whom it belong.^. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 122 Paid cellerage ^3 5s. 3825111 Hone 
Ewjy-day JS^, J. 3335 This was termed cellarage, and was 
divided between the yeoman of the cellar and the butler. 

Cellared ( seiord) , ppL a. [f. Cellak sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] That is stored or housed in a cellar. 
Cellared ^.sh i fish prepared in a fish-cellar; cf. 
quot 1848 in Cellar rA i. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 54 The greater part of 
the cellared fish are exported. 1855 I. Taylor Res tor. 
Belie/iiZsG) 298 Cellared wretchedness, and disease. 

Cellarer (se-lorai). But Forms ; 4-6 cell-, 
celerer(e, 6 selerer, 7 csllerar, 6- cellarer. 
[ME. ceierer, cellerer, a. Anglo-Fr. celcrer^ for 
OF. eelerier, f. celier Cellar.] 

The officer in a monastery, or similar establish- 
ment, who had charge of the cellar and provisions. 

n!t3oo Vox ^ Wolf 59 Ac we.ste hit houre cellerer, He 
wolde rone after the 3onge. c 3386 Chaucer Monkes Pro! 
48 Thou art . , Som worthy .se.xteyn, or som Celerer. 3483 
Caxton Leg. 349/1 He comanded yet to the celerer 
to gyue it [the oil] to a poure man. 1523 Test. Ebor. • Surtees) 
V. 331 Laurence Clerke, raaister .sellerar of th’abbay of 
Whalley. 3662 Fuller Wartkres L 236 Bred a 

monk in Bury Abbey, and the Cellerar thereof. 1820 Scott 
Monast, x, The cellarer will bestow on each a grace-cup 
and a morsel as ye pass the buttery. 3866 Rogers Agric. 
^ Prices L xxv. 627. 

Cellaress (se*lares\ Hist. [f. prec. : see -ess.] 
A woiman {e.g. nun) who had charge of the 
cellar. 

180Z Fosbroke Brit. Mmiach. x. (1843) The Cellaress 
of the Gilbertine Nuns. 3825 %QmT Betrothed xvii. The 
Venerable Mother might be seen, .now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her cellaress. 

Cellaret (selore-tl. [f. Cellar sh. -t- -et,] 
a. A case of cabinet-work made to hold wine- 
bottles, etc, b. A sideboard with compartments 
for the same purpose. 

i8o6”7 J- Bere.sford Miseries Hum. Life xx. ^1826) 243 
With venturous hand.s At the cellaret .stand-s, Where she 
picks out .so handy Rum, Holland.s, and Brandy. 1825 T. 
CosNETT Pooimads Direct. Sj Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Thackeray Ravenruring vii, Under the 
iadeboard stands a cellaret. 1870 I)israei-i Lothair xxxii. 

Oe'Uarhood. nonee-wd. [see -hood.] The con- 
dition of being a cellar. 

1859 Sala Tw^ round Clock (iSeil 361 How it [Evaas’s 
supper-room] emerged from a state of brawling night cellar- 
hood, to the dignity of a harmonic meeting. 

Cellaring (sedorig), sh. [f. Cellar sh. and v. 
+ -ing 1 .] 1 . = Cellarage I. 

3632 Spelman Hist. Sacrilege (1846) soo Sir Roger having 
digged the cellaring of his new house. 179a A. Young 
Trav. France 158 A wine press and ample cellaring. 3798 
T. Morton Seer, worth Know. iii. 4 (L.) Roomy cellaring 
and commodious attics. 

2 . 7 ji}L sb. Placing in a cellar. 
iSBi Laiv Times LXXX. 193/1 In the careless cellaring 
of a pipe of port wine. 

f Ce*llarist, Obs."^^ [f. Cellar jA + -is'r.] 
He who keeps the cellar or buttery ; the butler in 
a religious house or monastery. 

^23-1800 in Bailey. Hence in Johnson, Webster, etc. 
Cellarity. mnee-wd. The condition of living 
iu' a' cellar. ■ 

1847 Lewes A/'f.r/. II. 618 Cellarity, when 

long pent up, k inimical to Life. 

Cellarman (se’loim^n). A man who has 
charge of a cellar ; spec, the keeper of the Cellar- 
tavern in old Newgate. Also 
1658 Rowland Moufets Theat. Ins. 920 The Greek Poets 
make tliem [dronesl'to be the Bees celiarmen, or water- 
bearers, 1772 J.ACKsoN in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 33 Through 
the inattention of the cellarman. 1857 Stanley 3 Iem. 
Canierb. ii. 58 One of the celiarmen of the Priory. 1870 
J>aily Hews 27 Dec., The wine in bottle, I was told by the 
cellarman, is not for sale. 1884 Griffiths C/iw/. Newgate 
5 The ‘cellannc-n’ were selected prisoners who could .sell 
candles at their own prices, and got a percentage upon the 
liquors consumed. 

Cedlarotis, a. humorous. Of or pertaining to 
a cellar.' ■ „ ■ ' y: , •: - ■ 

3860 Dickicns Uncamm. Trav. ix. (1861) 133 A little side 
door ., stood open, and disclosed certain cellarous steps. 
1867 ■— Ail Round, ('ArLtm. No., No Thorough/. 15 
Vendale. .went down for a cellarous stroll, 
t Cedlat, obs. form of Salade, sort of helmet. 
3508 Barret Tkeor. Warres in. i, 32 Armed with a skull 
or emse CcIIat for the head. (See also Celade.) 

. Collate (sed^it), [f, on h. type ceUdNuSy 
£ I'ei/a : cf. camidtus tailed, £ eauaa.'} ■ Celled, 


having cells. Chiefly in comb,, as tinicellate one- 
celled. multicellate many-celled. 

Cellated (se-l^itcd), ppl. a. [£ prec. + -ed ; cf, 
cj'enated, serrated., etc.] Made in the form of 
cells; furnished with or divided into cells; celled. 

3847 Todd Cyct, Anat. IV. 451/1 The cellated cavities 
of the placenta.^ 1:884. Health Exkib. Catal. 73/2 The 
ovens for these kitcheners are cellated. 

Celled (seld), ppt a. [£ Cell + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with cells ; arranged or constructed 
ill the form of cells. Often with some defining 
word prefixed, as single-, one-, two-celled. Also fig. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) II. 397 Lychnis 
Caps[ule] 1-3, or 5-celled. 3843-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Anat. 
iv. i L.) The single-celled plant. 3854 S. Thomson Wild El. 
1. (ed. 4) 65 Anthers . . one-celled. 1855 Bailey Mystic 8 
Heaven’s azure world-hive, ceiled with stars. 

2 - Enclosed or ensconced in a cell. 

1650 tr. Bacotls Life 4* Death 58 The spirits . . seem scat- 
tered over their whole bodie, rather than Celled. 3820 
Keats Fancy, Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep Meagre 
from its celled sleep. 1850 D. Moir Hour of Thought v, 
The monk in hood, With book and rood, And nun in cell’d 
contrition. 

Cellendre : see Coriander. 

Cellepore (sed/pSej). fad. mod L. cellepora 
(Linnmus), £ cella Cell, after inadrepora Madre- 
pore.] A genus of Polyzoa consisting of a group 
of vase-like chmnbers with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also aitrib. 

Hence f Celleporite (see quot). 

1831 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 435 Zoophytes, .abound in com- 
mon limestone. .Among them may also be classed the inille- 
porite, the celleporite. 3852 Th. Kos.s tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
I. V. 184 Their interior is filled with fossil madrepores and 
cellepores. 1855 Kingsley Glaucns 123 There are a 
few other true cellepore corals round the coast. 

Celier, cellery, var. Cellar, Celure, Celery. 
Celli, obs. var. of Selly, Silly. 

Oelli'COloxiS, a. [£ celli- comb, form of L. 
cella y -cola inhabitant -f -ous.] * Living in cells 
or cavities’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S81). 

Celliferous (seli-feros), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -perols.] Bearing or producing cells. 

3754 Ellis in Phil. Trans. XLVIll. 633 Those . . coral- 
lines, which I call celliferous, _ from their having rows of 
cells dispos’d in plant-Uke ramifications. 

Celliform (sedif^jm), a. Erroneously cells©-, 
[f as prec. + -FORM.] Cell-shaped. 

1859 I’oDD Cycl. Anat. V. 503/2 Cellaeform termination of 
a nervous twig. 3877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. ii. 90 Cellse- 
form bodies of a bright yellow colour. 

CeTlite. [a. F. celHte, ad. med.L. cellita, £ 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In pi. 
An order of lay brothers hospitallers, called also 
Bongans or Alexandrins, founded ri3oo; they 
took a special care of madmen. They are now 
united to the order of Servites. (Littr6.) 

3882 Athenmum 26 Aug 273/1 A ‘ Missale Parvum ’ from 
the convent of the Cellites of (jhent. 

f CeTl-keeper. Ohs. [£ Cell jAI i.] A cel- 
lar-keeper or cellarer. 

1598 Florio, Cellaro, a butler, or cell keeper. 

'Cello (tje*L). [shortened £ Violoncello.] 

3883 Macm. Mag. XLIII. 435 In less than a quarter of an 
hour two ’cellos made their appearance. iBBz Athenmum 
9 Dec. 782/3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso . . in seven parts (four 
violins, viola, cello, and harpsichord) published in 1739. 

Celloid (se-loid), [f. Cell + -oid.] Having 
the appearance of a cell, cell-like. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1108/3 The epithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect celloid particles, 3861 N. Syd. Soc. 
Vear-bk. 336 There are certain nuclean or celloid bodies. 

Cellular (se*li?Hai>, a. (& shi). [ad. mod.L. 
celluldris, £ cellula little cell (dim. of cellcC) ; or 
perh. ad, F. cellulaire : in P". cellule has entirely 
taken the place of celle, and its derivatives take the 
place of those of cella both in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by cells or 
small apartments for single occupants. 

3823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xi. (3865) 308 A poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIL 
139 The cellular vans employed for the transport of criminals. 
3S68 Browning Ring Bk. ix. xsoo Leave these [gauds] for 
cellular seclusion. 1872 Daily News 13 July, The cellular 
system [of convict discipline] as it is establi.shed in Belgium. 

2 . Containing a number of cells, small corupart- 
ments, or cavities ; porous. Cellular pyrites : a 
variety of Marcasite ; Cellular quartz, etc. 

1836 AceUM Chem. Tests (3818) 166 Calcareous cellular 
stones. 1834 Sir G. Bell Hand 292 The skull of the giraffe 
. . is cellular and thin and light as a paper case. 3845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. ix. < 3879) 180, 1 bad noticed the presence of 
a few small pebbles of a very cellular basalt. 1868 Dana 
Mm. 75 Marcasite. .in cellular specimens. 

3 . Phys. Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(see Ceu:. sb.^, 1 1-13), As an epithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to mseular. See also B. 

Cellttlar imtie, in Animal Physiology, a synonym of 
areolar or comtecUve tissue; also formerly called cellular 
membra^w; hence celluZar^membranous^ Cellular 

pathology \ a term introduced by Virchow in 1858; ‘ the doc- 
trine of the origin of disease in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure, of sonae or other of the ultimate 
cells of which the body is composed ’ ; the 


CELLUMTIS. 

study of morbid changes in the cells or ultimate elements 
of organic tissues. 

J^7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cellular, or Cellulose, an 
appellation given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines ; in which fat is often found. 3773 Gepitl. Mag. 
XLIII, 345 A twisted worm, sometimes six feet long, which 
introduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the cellular 
membrane. 1799 Sovrn^Y No fidescr. iii, My very cellular 
membrane will be changed, I shall be negrofied. 1830 
Lindley N'at. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Vegetables which have 
no flowers . . are. .Cellular. 3863 N. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk 334 
Virchow- — Cellular Pathology and Physiological Thera- 
peutics, 187s Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 33 Cellular plants, 
as, for e.xample, mosses and lichens. 1876 Qvaw A nat. led. 
8. II. 53 If we make a cut through the skin and proceed to 
raise it from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by a soft filamentous substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity .. This is the substance 
known by the names of ‘cellular’, ‘areolar’, ‘filamentous’, 

‘ connective and ‘ reticular ’ tissue ; it used formerly to 
be commonly called ‘cellular membrane’. 3876 Bryant 
PracL Surgery (ed. 2) 1 . 33 The deep cellular-membranous 
syphilitic sore. 

b. Of or pertaining to cells, 

180S W- Saunders Min. Waters, This cellular effusion 
soon di.sappears. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 510/1 A very 
thin albuminous fluid . .often termed the cellular serosity. 

B. sb. pi. Cellular plants (in Lat. form Cellu- 
lares) ; those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellular expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the reproductive organs. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in reference to their markedly 
cellular structure ; but only the humblest orders 
of these are entirely cellular. 

[3830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 3 The presence of flowers, 
of spiral- vessels, and of cuticular stomata, will at all times 
di.stinguish these [VascPi lares] from Cellulares, or flowerless 
plants.] 1879 Cassell’s Techn.Educ. I. 54 The least organ- 
ised plants are termed celhilars. 

Cellnlarity (seli^i^lse riti). [£ Cellular + 
-ITY.J Cellular quality or condition. 

183s Lindley httrod. Bot. (1848*. I. 358 Mirbel however 
disputes the cellularity of the extine. ^ 3853-9 Darwin in 
Adm. Man. Sc. Enq. 293 The composition, thickness, and 
degree of cellularity of any lava-.stream. 

t Ceilulary, ? a. Ohs. rare~~^. [f. H cellula 
(cf. Cellule) + -ary.] ? Of the nature of a cell. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vni. cii, The good father, with an 
humble thought, Bred in a ceilulary, low retire. 

Cellulate (se liz^l^it), a. [£ L. cellula, Cellule 
4- -ATE 2 2.] Composed of or containing cells. 
Hence CeTlulate v. trans,, to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular. CeTlulated ppl. a. = Cellu- 
late ; Cellula’tion, development of cells. 

a 3693 Urquhart Rabelais w. i, Matrixes. .Architectonic- 
ally cellulated. 3836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 763/3 A vertical 
section . . exhibited a mass . . cellulated or porous. 3839-47 
Ibid. III. 568/1 A section of it, as it thus cellulates the 
neck. 1854 J. Hogg Microsc. n. ii. (3867) 382 Melosira 
crihosa, marine, orbicular, cellulate. 1859 Ibid, V. 474/2 A 
process of . . cellulation takes place. 

Cellule (se-li^/l). Also 7 cellul. [ad. L. cel- 
htla,cF\m..Qi cella sb. 'l 

1 1 . A small compartment ; a pigeon-hole. Also 
fig. ; cf. Cell sbd 1 1 c. Obs. 

3652 Urquhart yetml Wks. (1834) 293, I could have fir* 
reted out of topick celluls such variety of ai-guments. a 1693 
— Rabelais hi. xxxiii. 240 The Celluls of his Brain. 3764 
Foote Patron 11. i, A kind of bureau ; where, in separate 
cellules, my different knowledge, .is stor’d. ^ x8z8j. Brown 
Psyche 212 So liquor aids myself— -like rain, It ope.s the 
cellules of the brain. 1819 H. Busk Banquet ni. 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, closets of the brain. 

2 . Phys. A minute cell (Cell ii) or 
cavity. 

(In Fr. the dim. cellule is used in .sen.se of Cell sh.''^ 12.) 

3830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 237 Cellular tissue, which. . 
offers an instance of reticulated cellules. 1857 _H. Miller 
Test. Rocks xi. 493 Both possess discs on the side of their 
cellules. 3869 Gillmore Rept. fy Birds Introd. 2 In bird.s, 
the lungs are .spongy, the cavity of the air-bags becoming 
obliterated by the multiplication of vascular cellules. 

3 . Zool. (See quot.) 

3848 T>AXKZooph. ii. 36 note. By cellule, as hereafter used, 
the minute pores of the coralium will be referred to. 

Cellulic (selia/'lik), a. [f. Cellule -f -Ic.] Of 
or pertaining to cellules or cells. Cellulic acid', a 
name given by Fremy to an acid supposed to be pro- 
duced by the action of acids or , alkalis on cell 
walls of vegetables, {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Celluliferoiis (seli^lrferoS), IZ. [L PL. celhtla 
-h-FEHOUs.] Bearing or produGing cellules. 

3828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 436 Expansions flattened 
. .celluliferous on the external surface, 3849 Murchison 
Silunaix. 387 Two or four very broad celluliferous plants. 

Cellulin (se'lij!^lin). Chem. [f. Cellule -f -in.] 
a. -= Cellulose, b. The form of cellulose 
found in animal bodies. 

1854 J. Hogg Microsc. n. i. (1867’) 257 Composed of cellulin, 
a material allied to the cellulose of vegetable tissues. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 18 The membrane, .consist.s of the substance 
called cellulose or cellulin. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 712 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. 

II Cellulitis (selizrioi’tis). Med. [mod.L. £ L. 
cellula == Cellule + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
cellular or areolar tissue. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

r86s Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 690 Orbital cellulitis. *878 
T. Bryant Pretet. Surg. I. 50 No attempt is made to distin- 
guish between it [erysipelas] and cellulitis. 
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used as a comb, form of Gellule, j 
t. celiula (for the form cf. Bulbo-) forming prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of Cellular: e.g. cel- 
hilo-adipose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly celhdo-fibrous^ -muscular^ -tendinous^ 
-vascular ; cellulo-cutaneous, pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue ; ccl- 
hdo-mei?ibramus ^ to the " cellular mem- 
brane’; cellulose rms, pertaining jointly to the 
* cellular ’ and f serous ’ membranes. 

S835 l.W'DVE.y Introd. Boi. (1848) I. 140 The disorganised 
cellulo- vascular structure. 1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 12/2 
A fibrous or cellulo-fibrous expansion. 1836 Ibid. l. 178/2 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphd before and behind that : 
intestine. 1847 - 9 I bid. IV. 126/1 The cellulo - muscular 
structure.^ of the limbs. 1857 Bullock tr. Cazeatix' Mzd- 
wif. Ap A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 27 Sores or ulcers, .of a cellulo- 
membranou.s kind. Ibid. I, 51 Cellulo-cutaneous forms of 
the disease. 

Celluloid (sedi/Hoid), a. [f. L. cellula (see 
above) + -oiB.] Having the form or appearance 
of cells. 

Celluloid (se’li 2 noid), sb. [loosely f. Cel- 
LUL-osE sb. + - 01 D .3 

A pyroxylin plastic composed of nitrocellulose 
and camphor, much used as a substitute for ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented m Gt, Britain 
in April 1871, as a material for dental plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxyline 
(gun-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic pressure. It may then 
be moulded by heat and pressure to any shape, and it 
becomes hard, elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish. 
(The Specification of Hyatt’s first British patent 1,1871, No. 
1025) does not contain the name.) 

1871 Brit. Jml. Dental Sc. XIV. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
which it is composed. 1872 Specif. Hyatfs Patent No. 3101 
The. .manufacture of pyroxyline or soluble cotton into a 
solid (which is herein denominated ‘ celluloid 1881 Chamh. 
Jrnl. No. 909. 349 Celluloid, .is an imitation ivoiy composed 
of collodion and camphor. 1882 Whitaker's Almanack 
375/2 One of the most recent u.ses of the celluloid is for 
making type and engravers’ blocks for printing fi'om. 

Cellulose a. & sb. [ad. mod. L. 

cellulds-us, f. cellula., Cellule.] 

A. adj. Consisting of an aggregate of * cells’ 
or small cavities ; full of minute cavities. 

1733 [see Cellular 3.] 175^ Manduit in Phil. Trans. 
X LIX. 206 The base is of a stiffer and more cellulose tex- 
ture. 1854 Woodward Mollnsca ii. 241 One_ .small modiola 
makes its hole in the cellulose tunic of Ascidians. 

B. sb. [a.F. cellulose.'] One of the Amyloses. 
A substance, also called lignin, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs to some extent in the animal body. 
It is amorphous, tasteless, inodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritions, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introduced by 
Payen, has become the type of the other chemical 
terms in -osE. Also attrib., as in cellulose tuall. 

1835 Lindley Inirod. 5<32f.(i848) I. 6 The organic basis of 
the elementary organs is called cellulose. 1^9 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. (18741 4®3 f^nn Cotton, .is a substitudon pro- 
duct, being cellulose in which three atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by NO3, and is called triniirosellulose. 1875 
Darwin Insectiv, PI. vi. 125 The gastric juice of animals 
does not attack cellulose. 1877 Watts Fcwnes* Chem. II. 
207 Cellulose . . in fine^ linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely compo.sed of it. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bet. 13 In the 
cell-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 

Hence Celluilo'sic, of the nature of cellulose. 

1881 Nature XXV. 168 Cellulosic substances in their 
different isomeric states. 

Cellulo*sity. [f. as prec. + -TTY.] The quality 
or condition of being cellulose ; also concr. a cel- 
lulose structure. 

1839-47 Todd Cyc/. Anai. III. 1002/1 The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose cellulosity. 
*834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (18651 H. 72/1 The cut surfaces 
will demonstrate the. .cellulosity of the divided bones. 

CellTiloiis (se-lis(H9s), a. [f. Cellule + 
-ous. Cf. Fr. celluletix.] == Cellulose a.; con- 
sisting of a single cell or an aggregate of cells. 

iBao Med. yrtil.JV. 276 To know whether the most solid, 
compact . . stony part of a bone were cellulous. 18^9-47 
Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 253/1 Cellulous hydatids are simple 
bags containing fluid. *8^ Dana Crust, i. 164 Hand and 
carpus with a cellulous surface. 

Celo’logy (silfj'lodgi). [f. Gr. kIiKij tumour 
+ -(o)LOGY,j That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Celondine, obs. fonn of Celandine. 
t Celo‘Stoiny. Obs. [ad. Gr. fcoiXoarofxta, f. 
uoTXos hollow + CTO pa mouth.] Hollowness of 
voice ; speaking with the mouth hollow. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Celostomy, when one speaks hollow 
in the mouth. 

CelO'tomy. Surg. Also ke-. [ad. Gr. K-qXa- 
rofiia, f. KTjXr} rupture + -rofua cutting.] The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting down 


and dividing the stricture. So CeTotome, ‘the 
knife or instrument for performing celotomy’. 
1847 in Craig. 1878 Bryant Surgery, Kelotomy. 

Ceiour, van of Celuee, Obf 
t Celse, a. Obs. ra7’e~~'^. [ad. L. cels-tis lofty.] 
Lofty, exalted. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (.1737) V. 233 Ample Munificence, 
and Office celse. 

tCelsitiade (se'lsitiwd). Obs. (exc. /tunm'ous). 
Also 6 selcitud, 7 celc-, celsittid. [a. F. celsi- 
titde, ad. L. celsitndo lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of honour, f. celsus lofty.] 

1. Lofty position, high rank ; dignity, eminence. 
c 1450 Crt. of Lm>e Ixxxviii, Honour to thee. - Goddess of 

love, and to thy celsitude. 1500-20 Dunbar Gladethe tho2ie 
Queyne 7 Joy be and grace onto thi Selcitud ! 1563 Foxe 
A.ijr (1596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pope. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 15 See what Celsitud of 
honor Plinius secundus attributeth to Traiane. 1680 tr. 
Bucha7ian’s De fure Regni (i68p) 63 It doth over-shadow 
them all with the Top of its Celsitude. 

b. As a title or form of address; ^Highnes-s. 
1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 177, I beseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Exerce thi strenth. 1683 F. Spence Ho. Medici 
265 His Celsitude gave him men to guard him. 

2. Loftiness, exaltation ; exalted character. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) II. 294 Whose . . celsitude 

of mind no man may sufficiently express. ^ x6o7 SekoL Disc, 
agst. Atiiichr. 185 Such a celsitude of spirit, a 1761 W. Law 
Behmefi’s Wks. (1765) 14 Sensibility, Finding, and Celsi- 
tude. 

3. Height, tallness. (Now himiorousl) 

1678 Phillips, Celsitude, tallness, heighth. 1721-1800 
Bailey, CelsiUtde, Highness, Height, Talness. 1824 Scott 
Kedgatmtlei ch. i, Peter Peebles, in his usual plenitude of 
wig and celsitude of hat. 

tCelsity. Obs.-^ [f. L. -i- - ity.] = 

prec. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Celt ^ (selt). Also Kelt (kelt). [a. F. Celte, 
ad. L. Celia, sing, of Celtx, in Gr. KcAtol (A later 
Gr, KkXrai, in btrabo, etc., was probably from L. 
Celtx.) For conjectures as to a possible deriva- 
tion, see Rhys, Celtic Britain (it> 84 ) 2 .] 

1. IPisL Applied to the ancient peoples of 
Western Europe, called by the Greeks KcAtoi, 
Kkkrai, and by the Romans Celtx. 

The KeXrot of the Greeks, also called^ raXarai, Galatm, 
appear to have been the Gauls and their (continental) kin 
as a whole; bjr Csesar the name Celtse was restricted to 
the people of middle Gaul {Gallia Celtica), but most other 
Roman writers used it of all the Galli or Gauls, including 
the peoples in Spain and Upper Italy believed to be of the 
same language and race; the ancients apparently never 
extended the name to the Britons. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 251 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like the Graecians and Celts. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Celt, one horn in Gaul. 1782 Warton Hist. 
Kidding ton 67 (T.) This obstinate war between the in.sular 
Britons and the continental Celts. ^ 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII. 41 1 The Celts advanced within five or six days’ march 
of his camp. 

2. A general name applied in modern times to 
peoples speaking languages akin to those of the 
ancient Galli, including the Bretons in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the British Isles. 

This modern u.se began in French, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls : with the recognition of 
linguistic affinities it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Celtic has thus become a name for one of the great branches 
of the Aryan family of languages (see Celtic) ; and the 
name Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
(or is descended from those who spoke) any Celtic language. 
But it is not certain that these constitute one race ethno- 
logically ; it is generally held that they represent at_ least 
two * races ’, markedly differing in physical characteristics. 
Popular notions, however, associate ‘ race ’ with language, 
and it is common to speak of the ‘ Celts * and ‘ Celtic race ’ 
as an ethnological unity having certain supposed physical 
and moral characteristics, especially as distinguished from 
‘ Saxon ’ or ‘ Teuton 

[1703 Pezron {title), Antiquitd de la Nation et de la 
lan^e des Celtes. 17^ Jones {tr. of Pezron'^, Antiquities 
of Nations, more particularly of the Celtae or Gauls, taken 
to be originally the same people as our ancient Britains. 
1737 Tindal tr. RapifCs Hist, Eng. Introd. 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celtae or Gauls,] 1773 Mc Queen in 
Boswell yoknson Sept. 18, As they [Scythians] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia 
Minor and Skye. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Celts from Italy and Gaul. 1851 D. Wilson Prek. 
Ann. (1863) II. IV. i. 182 The Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest among the Aryan races. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race (Bohn) II. 21 If that be true., that 
Celts^ love luffty of power, and Saxons the representative 
principle. 

Hence Ce’ltified < 2 . {nonce-wd.'), made Celtic 
in fashion or garb. CeTtisli a., Celt-like, some- 
what Celtic. CeTtism, the distinctive character 
of the Celt. CeTtist, one who studies the Celtic 
languages- Celtizai:ioiL, a making Celtic ; con- 
version to being Celtic. 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx. 4^ Sir Walter’s Celtified page- 
antry. 1866 M. Arnold in Cornh. Mag. Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. Ibid. May 547 Celtism is. .everywhere 
manifest still in the French nation. Ibid. Mar. 289 This is 
a very different matter from the political and social Celtiza- 


tion of which certain enthusiasts dream. A ikenmnm 

17 Jan. 86/1 The name of a French Celtist, 

Celt^ (selt). [ad. (reputed) Lat. celt-es (or 
? celie, ? celtis) ‘ stone-cbisel, sculptor’s chisel 
The received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has in 
fob xix. 24 stylo ferreo, et plnnibi lamma, vei celte scul- 
pantur in silice’, but, though this is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read eerie ‘surely’. 
Some hold cerde to be the original reading (representing 
"ly'j of the Heb., ‘ for ever ’ of the Eng,, which is not ex- 
pressed by the LXX\ and take celte as an erroneous alter- 
ation of some kind ; others think celte a genuine word, and 
suppose that it was originally a marginal gloss on siyio, 
which was erroneously taken into the text, and subsequently 
altered to certe by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. But the independent evidence for a word c flies or 
celte is slender. The ‘vetus inscriptio Romas’, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and celte in it is app. from 
the Vulgate. One of the miscellaneous undated glosses in 
the Glossarium C. Labbai (Stephens’ Thesaurus) is ‘rAu- 
^sLov Celte but this is proh. later than the V ulgate variant 
reading, and maybe founded on it. l,ater also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonius Epist. vii. 3 iA need. Oxon., 
Class. Ser. I. v.p. xi.and 50) ^ Hoc caHum, ut hoc celte, celtis, 
instrumentum est quo caelatur,’ which shows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. Celies occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urkundenbuch 
far die Geschichte des Niederrkeins, JI. 331 tanno 1267) 

* meatum seu transitu m . . ex fovea capituli Coloniensis, ad 
educendum celtes seu fracmina lapidum per viam eandem’, 
and II. 382 (anno 1319) ‘quod nulli frangentes lapides seu 
alii quicumque proicient seu mittent celtes seu alia frag- 
menta in ipsam foveam Here the meaning is ‘ pieces or 
fragments, ? chips’, of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Welsh, maeft celit, with the 
a.ssumed meaning ‘flint stone’, occurs in the Triads of 
Wisdom (i6“i7th c.), in Myv. Arch. III.^ 246; axid ceilt x& 
also said to be (or to have been; known in Breconshire, in 
the .sense of ‘.shell’ of a nut, etc.; but the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged senses help the 
question little. In any case, celtes, whatever its orgin and 
character, was assumed, on the authority of the Vulgate, to 
he a genuine word ; and, as such, the term wa.s admitted 
into the technical vocabulary of Archaiology, about 1700. 

‘ In Beger’s Thesamnts Brandenburg icus 1696 a bronze celt 
adapted for in.sertion in its baft is described under the name 
of celtes’ (LI. Jewitt Halfkottrs among Eng. Antiq. 1877, 
p. 32'. Apparently the general adoption of the word by 
antiquaries was influenced by a fancied etymological con- 
nexion with Celt’ : thus the Grand Diet, of Larousse 
explains it as ‘ sorte de hache gauloise en bronze ’.] 

An implement with chisel-shaped edge, of bronze 
or stone (but sometimes of iron), found among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of purposes, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, and perhaps as a weapon of war. 
Some specimens in bronze are flat, others flanged, 
others winged, others have sockets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like ansx or loops, 
1713 A. Pennecuik Descr. Tweeddale 203 note (Jam.), 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt. 
1732-69 De Foe TourGt. Brit. 1 . 309 In the great long 
Barrow, farthest North from Stone-henge . .was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts. 1796 Pearson in 
Phil Traits, LXXXVI. 428 Most probably celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) 
1. 1, i. 3 The. .stone hatchets, called Celts, found in our peat 
bogs. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. it. iv. 383 The 
Bronze celt . . is found in various sizes and degrees m orna- 
ment. 1866 Laing Preh. Rem. Caithn. 40 The hammers or 
celts are almost all natural stones from the beach. ^ 1878 
W. H. Dall Later Preh. Matt 8 A .skeleton interred in the 
earth, together with the remains of a small iron celt, 
b. Comb., celt-maker. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times^ 17 The celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we do ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle might pass. 

t Celter. Obs. A woollen fabric. 

1397 in JeaflVeson Middlesex County Rec. L 240. 
Celtic (seTtik), a. Also Keltic (ke*itik). [a. 
F. celtique or ad. L. celtic-us of the Celts.] 

1. Hist. & Archxol. Of or belonging to the 
ancient Celtse and their presumed congeners. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Celtique, pertaining to the people 
of Gaul, 1667 Milton P. L, 1.521 Who. -ore the Celtic 
[Fields] roam'd the utmost Isles. 1736-7 tr. Keyslers Tray. 
(1760) I. Introd. 10 Fragments of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Paris. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. 3 Drawing a Celtic sword from beneath his garments. 
1880 Boyd Dawkins Early Man in Britain xii. 344 Various 
carvings in spirals, concentric circles, flamboyants and zig- 
zags, forming part of the prehistoric series defined by Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic. 1884 Rhys Celtic Brit. 2 Britain 
was con.sidered to be outside the Celtic world. 

2. Epithet of the langiiages and peoples akin to 
the ancient Celtic ; particularly, of the great branch 
of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the ancient languages which 
they represent. Also absol. - Celtic tongue. 

1707 E. Lluyd Archaeol, Brit. Pref. C, The Latin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [cf. p. 290]. 1739 D. Malcolm 
(title), Collection of Letters, .in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in illustrating the antiquities of the 
British Isles. 1764 Rowx, Jones (title). An English, Celtic, 
Greek, and Latm-English Lexicon. 1839 Kfaghtlrv Hist. 
Eng. I. 78 Beneath them [Norsemen] were the Celtic princes. 

Stanley Arnold’s Life Sf Corr. I. v, 245 note. Feud- 
ality is especially Keltic and barbarian. 1846 Mc Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire {1854 » 1 . 317 The people, .being of Scan- 
dinavian, and not (Celtic origin. 1851 D. Wilson Preh, 
Ann. (1863) II. n. iii. 366 Bronze weapons . . of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal — to these the term 
Celtic brass is often applied. xSsg Jephson Brittany x, t 
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[The peasant-girll relates the Celtic fairy-tale, or the 
mediaeval legend. 1871 Tylok Prim. Cult. I. 40 The 
keeping up of an old Keltic art. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
in. iv. 351 The Norman-Irish and Cel tic- Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by common sorrows. 1886 W. St okes 
Trans. PMloL Soc. 202 The Neo-Celtic verb substan- 
tive. Ibid. 2x8 In Old-Celtic bald. 219 The forms must in 
proto-celtic have ended in vowels. 242 Both forms in 
Celtic are toneless proclitics. 

Hence GeTtically in Celtic fashion, f Cel- 
ticam a. ~ Cjbltio ; s/dc of Gallia Celtica. Celti- 
cism, (a.) a Celtic custom or expression ; 
devotion to Celtic customs. Oelti*city, Celtic 
quality or character. Celtieize 7/., a. brans, to 
put into a Celtic form ; to adapt to Celtic use ; 
b. in/r. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

x6o7 Topsell P'otir-jp. Beasts 162, I wrote these things, 
and dedicated the Celtican spoils. 1837 FrasePs Mag. XV. 
556 Fin Mac Cowl, or, to spell him more Celtically, Fioun 
Mac Cumhail. 1855 Milman Lat.Ckr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 
225 note, His Celticism appears from his obstinate adherence 
to the ancient British usa^e about Easter. 1882 G. Allen 
in Nature Sttuiies 175 This element [Euskarian] was Cel- 
ticized, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts, 1883-6 
Whitley Stokes Celtic Deal. 43 The Novara inscription, 
the celticity of which cannot possibly he doubted. 

Celtiiied, Celtisb, etc. : see Celt sb.'^ 

Celto-y combining form of Celt 1 [after Greek 
analogies], as in Oeltologist, Celtologue, a 
student of the Celtic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Celtoma'niac, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; es^. one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Celtopbil, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. Celto- 
Bomau, relating to a mixture of Celtic and 
Roman ; etc. 

1887 Athe7tsewn 3 Sept. 30^/2 The issue of these facsimiles 
[of Irish MSS,] has vastly lightened the labours of Celto- 
logists. 1886 Acade77iy 27 Mar. 223y^2 The most rising of 
the French Celtologues. 1883 American VII. 6 I'he Celto- 
maniac .wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. 1886 Life Sir R. Christisan IL xvii. 453 A 
Celtophil whom no born Gaul surpasses for Celtic lore and 
zeal. 

tCe*lxi3?e. Forms; 4 oelmre, selure, 

cylour, 4-5 sytoe, 5 celour, -ar, seler, selowyr, 
silour, sylour, syilune, sillour, siller, 5-6 
selour, 6 celLer, cellar, seller, ceiler, [The 
derivation presents many points of obscurity, some 
of which are touched on under the related Ceil v.y 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Celure presupposes an OF. or AF. 
'^ceUure. *cbiure^ answering to L. cse-f cU(itura\ 
cebztrf if a genuine form, might answer to an OF, 
*celeoir, ^celoir — l^. celdidriwn ; both these L. 
forms occur in raed.L., chiefly in sense ‘ canopy 
and both are in ME, Vocabularies glossed by 
celure \ but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. The L. words were of 
course derivatives of cseldre or celdre : see Ceil.] 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, etc., or 
carried above the Host during a procession. Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tapestry of a wall, a 
screen of drapery. Mood celure : a canopy over 
the rood. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 76 Guenore . . Dressed on he dere 
dies, .a selure hir ouer. 1418 B. E. IViils $6 A bed of Lyn 
wit a hool silour and Couerlet. . also a bed of red and grene 
dinii Selour- a X440 Sir Degreof. 1474 Hur bede was off 
aszui-e With testur and celure. C X440 Promp. Parv. 456 
Sylure, of vaile [v.r. of a walle] or a nother thynge, cda- 
tura, celmnen, c 1450 Foe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 571 Celatorium^ 
a celour or a coverlet, c 1450 Bh. Curiasye 445 va Babees 
uSdSs 313 Two beddys. .pat henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. c 147s Voc. in Wr.TWiilcker 776 Hoc supralectum, 
a selowyr. xi^^ Ca.ih. Angl, 340 A Sjdour, anabatruni 
[‘anabatmm, cortina ’ icnrt&m) Gloss, in Du Cange, ed. 
1883], 1494 Willof Sclatter (Somerset Ho.), Two celars 
of ooke oon of them to be sette ouer the aulter. c 14^4 Art. 
Hen. Vn in Housebn Ord. (1790) 126 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over. 1520 Lane. Wills I. 38, 
I bequethe unto the roode seller off Manchester xla 1325 
Ld. Berners AnJAjr. II. clvii. [cliu.]434 The lytter had a 
ceiler of a thynne fyrie clothe of sylke. 1527 Ibid. I. 33 My 
body to be buryed in the Churche off Croston under the 
rode celier afore the chancel* 1530 Falsgr. 203/2 Cellar 
for a bedde, del de lit. 1533 Lane. Wills 1 . 105 One seller 
& tester of reede and greene seye curtens of the same. 

. ■ f ? =Ceili.kg 4, 5. ^ ^ . " _ , ^ 

c 1394 P. PI Crede 201 As a greet chirche . • wih semlich 
selure y-set on lofte. c 14.00 Maundev. xxii. zpg Of gold 
& Sylver,.he maketh cylours, Pyleres, & Paumentes, 
in his'Paiays. ' ■ 

Hence fCeTured///. a., canopied ; overarched, 
'[CeTiiring, (« 7 /<?mj!^)=^CELUBE i. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt, viii, Celured eke alofte With 
bowys grene. 1531^ Wills 4 ‘ Biv. N. C. (18351 1 . 184 Another 
pre.ssoure with a portall and y ’ sillering in the parler. 

Ceiwylly, var. of Selwtlly. Obsf 
Cely, var. of Sily ^z. Oh. blessed. 

Celycalle, var. of Gelical <2 
Ceiydoine, -doii, -doizii, var. fiVCELiDOVY. 
•COBlfealist {se'mbalist'l rare. [f. It. 

eembaloy properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated from clamcemhalo) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part : see -ist.] 


One who plays the pianoforte in an orchestra. 

187s E, Graeme Beetkewen ii. {1876) 21 Ludwig was ap- 
pointed cembalist at the orchestra, i.e. to preside at the 
pianoforte. 1878 Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 

Ceme, obs. form of Seam, measure of corn. 
Geme, -yn, eemely, -nesse, obs. ff. Seem-. 
Oemelyn, obs, var. of Semble v. Obs. 
Cemenary, obs. var. of Seminary. 

Cemeat tsfme'nt, sement), sb. Forms ; 3-5 
syment, 4 siment, 5-7 cy-, sement, 5 scyment, 
symonde, 6 soiment, symunt, 6-7 ciment, 7 
seiment, symond, cemente, coement, 8 sce- 
ment, 6 ~ cement. [ME. cyment, a. OF. ciment 
(=«Pr. cimen^ Sp., Pg. cimento) csement-um 
(in late L. cimentum ), contr. for coedimentum 
rough, unhewn stone, chip, lit. ‘ cutting ‘ produce 
of cutting or chipping f. cmdere to cut. In 
1 6th c. altered to cement after the L. form. The 
pronunciation cement is found from 14th c., but 
is now almost superseded by cezne'nt, after the 
vb. 

The name appears to have been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tiles, etc. mixed with lime to form a setting 
mortar, and at length to the mortar or plaster so formed, 
whence it pa.ssed into the modern sense of strong setting 
mortar, or of mortar generally, however made.] 

1 . A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building firmly together, to cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which being applied in 
a soft and pasty state, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency; esf. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcination of a natural or artificial 
mixture of calcareous and argillaceous matter. 

Hydraulic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dock-wallsj etc. Roman cement^ like all the hy- 
draulic cements, is an argillaceous lime. Portland cement 
is so called because it resembles in colour the Portland 
stone. It is prepared by calcining a mixture of the clayey 
mud of the Thames with a proper proportion of chalk 
(Ure). 

c 1300 K. Alis. 6177 A clay. .Strong so yren, ston, or sy- 
ment. c 1320 Scuyn Sag. tW.) 2125 The nr. .falsed the si- 
ment, and the ston. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xxiv. vToilem. MS ', Lyme, .is a ston brente ; by medlynge 
herof with sonde and water sement is made, c 1420 Pallad. 
on H usb. VI. 190 This .scyment, bryk, stoon, cley togeSer 
drie. ^1440 York Mysi. viii. 102 Sadly sette it with sy- 
monde fyne. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold Bk. M. A urel. (1546) 
Hvj, With diuers stones and one ciment. 1662 Gerbier 
Princ. 20 Their Lime . . composed a Seiment, which 
joyned with Stone 1 or Brick) made an inseparable union. 
X712 Blackmore Creation i. 230 For want of cement strong 
enough to bind The structure fast, jwgi Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 172 Nothing in the way of Cement would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
become hard- 1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build, 329 Ce- 
ment, or mortar, is a preparation of lime and sand, mixed 
with water. 1831 Richardson Geol. 361 Ovate nodules of 
argillaceous limestone . . named septaria . . extensively used 
for cement. 1862 Darwin Orchids^ i. 15 Setting 

like a cement hard and dry in a few minutesVtime. 

2 . gezt. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state to the surfaces of solid bodies to make 
them cohere firmly. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 852, Whan stone pottes be 
broken, what is better to glew them againe . . like the Sy- 
munt made of Cheese. 1641 Festry Bks. (Surtees) 191 Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond for mending the 
fount stone broken by the Scotts. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
ii. 97 No Air could pierce the Coement, that luted the Glass 
and Lead-Pipe together, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 3 The fluids of the animal itself furnish the cement. 
1839-60 0RB Diet. Arts s,v. (L. , The diamond cement .. 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinglass soaked in water . . to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, and resin mastic are added. 
1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 48 The cement generally 
used by engravers ..to fit their work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of plaster of Paris, and one of resin. 

b. Any uniting medium or substance, rare. 

1604 E. G[rimston] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. iii. ii Any 
other ciment or uniting to the earth then the Element of 
water. 1794 Sullivan Fie%v Nat, I. 466 The quantity of 
air discharged from metals, is supposed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together. 

Q. Jig. A principle of union, 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• C/. in. ii. 29 The peece of Vertue 
which is sec Betwixt v.s, as the Cyment of our loueTo keepe 
it builded. 1607 Chapman BussyD’Amb, (1613) K iij b, But 
Friendship is the Sement of two mindes. 1742 R. Blair 
Grave 88 Friendship I mysterious cement of the soul 1 1826 
E. Imvna Babylon I. in, 246 Faith is the cement of all 
domestic and social union, xZ^si'BkowRO'e Pkyskslii Pol. 
(1876) 184 Custom was in early days the cement of society. 

3 . transf. A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other purpose ; e.g. for stopping teeth. 

X489 Caxton Fapies of A. n. xxxv. 152 Staues of drye 
wode all holowe withinne and full of fyre of cyment of oyle 
and of towe. 1623 W. Beale' s Patent in Ahridgm, Specif. 
{1862) I Certen compounded stuffes and waters called *, 
cement or dressing for shippes. x88z Syd. Soc. Lex.., Ce* 
mentf a term applied to certain soft compounds used for 
stopping of carious teeth. 

4 . JP/iys. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth. 

x&$9-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 865/t ‘Cement* always 
closely corresponds in texture with the osseous tissue, 1835 
Owen Skel. ^ Teeth T04. 1872 Mivart Eletn. Anat. 250 
The cement invests the fang. 


5. Mining. (See quot.) 

1881 'R.hVMovio Minijig Gloss.y Cement {AnstteMz and Pa- 
cific), gravel firmly held in a silicious matrix, or the matrix 
itself. 

0 . at t rib. and Comb., as cement-covered, -form- 
ing ; cement-cell, a Cell (14 c) formed of a 
ring of cement ; cement-copper ( see quot.) ; ce- 
ment-dnet {Zool.), a duct in Cirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘cement’ by 
which the animal attaches itself ; cement-gland, 
the gland at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement ; cement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); cement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is made ; cement wall, ce- 
ment-water (see quots.). 

i88i Carpenter Microscope 214 A * ^cement-cell ' answers 
this purpose very well. 1881 Raymond Gloss., 

’^Cement-copper, copper precipitated from solution. 1849-32 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 896/2 The *cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1853 Owen Skel. <§• Teeth 292 The enamel 
organ and ^'cement-forming capsule. 1871 T. R. J ones A nim. 
Kingd. 498 In each of the antennae there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the *ceraent-gland). 
x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., * Cement-gold, gold precipi- 
tated in fine particles from solution. Ibid. *Ceinejii- silver, 
silver precipitated from solution, usually by copper. Ibid, s.v. 
Steel, Blister or*cement-steel is made by carburizing wrought 
iron bars by packing them in charcoal powder and heating 
without access of air, 1863 A. Ramsay Fhys. Geog. xxxv. 
{1878) 61 1 ^Cement stones are also found., in the Eocene 
strata. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 824 The Blue Lias cement- 
stones are considered the strongest water-limes of this 
country. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 457/1 A ^Cement 
Wall . . is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. 1762 tn Buschings^ Syst. Geog. 1 . 50 
*Cement-Waters, that contain the vitriolic copper; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of copper. 

Hence Ceme-ntless a., devoid of cement. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 12 Rough with, 
cementless and jagged brick. 

Cement s/memt), Z'. Forms: 4 syment, 4-7 
cyment, 7 ciment, simment, 7- cement, [f. 
prec. sb. Cf. F. cimenterl\ 

1 . trans. To unite (solid bodies) with cement. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 9068 Alle manere of precyouse 

stanes sere, Cymented with gold, c 1400 Maundev. xxvi. 
268 Of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel symented. 
1624 Hevwood Gnnaik. n. 92 I'he pallace of Cyrus . . the 
stones of which were simmented together with gold. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <l^ F. III. 80 Large stones . . firmly cemented 
with lead and iron. 1872 Yrahcs Growth Comm. 24 Bricks 
. .cemented with bitumen. 

b. timisf. To unite as with cement; to cause 
to cohere firmly. 

x66o Sharrock Fegeiables 71 That the buds, .may be fast 
cemented before frosts return. X727 Swift City Shower, 
Dust cemented by the rain, 1878 Huxlp:y Physiogr. 190 
The molten matter, .cements the loo.se ashes and cinders 
into a compact mass. 

c. Alchemy. (See Cementing vhl. sb.) 

2. fg. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. ii. i. 48 How the feare of vs May 
Ciment their diuisions. 1663 Manley G^vtius* Low-C. 
Warrs 677 The Common- wealth, which had been built and 
cemented with the blood of their Fathers and Kinred. 1761 
Hume Hist, Eng. 1 . ii. 39 The kingdoms of the Heptai’chy 
. .seemed to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . vi. 455 The alliance 
was cemented by a treaty of marriage. 

3 . To apply cement to (a surface) ; to coat or 
line with cement, so as lo make water-tight. 

1886 Law Times LXXXI. 60/t To cleanse, level, and 
cement the bottom of the pool. 

4 . mtr. {fox rejl.). To cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stick. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 259 Morter doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 
a 1709 Atkins Pari. <§• Pol. Tracts (1734) igx Iron n^ixed 
with Clay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
1739 Sharp Surg. (J.), [The parts of a wound] will, .cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. 
fg, 1660 Bonde Scut. Reg. 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a Snakes tail. xq6i~z H ume Hist. Eng. 
(1806' V. Ixvi. 47 The allies, .were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. 1801 T. Jefferson Hf it. 1x830) 
HI. 465 They will, .cement and form one mass with us. 
Cexaeaital (sz'memtal), a. Fhys. [f. Cement 
sb. + -AL.j Relating to the cement of the teeth. 
1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 927/2 The cemental tubuli. 
t Ceanentary. <9/v. \i, JL. cxmentdri-us 

stone-mason ; see Cement and -aey.] (See quot.) 

1386 Ferne Blaz. G0drie 72 Architecture , . douldeth. it 
selfe.._into two kindes : the first, called Cementarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of .stone' : the other 
Carpentarie. x688 R, Holme Ammury in, 68/1. 
CeaneBtation (szm&t^i-Jan). [f. Cement v. 

-{--ATTON.] 

1 . The action or process of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion thus produced. 
Also fig. 

11660 Sharrock Vegetables 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafted place. . 
till the cementation be made and confirmed. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess, 109 Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
. .from , ■ concretion, cementation, x8i8 Scoresby in Aim. 
Reg,, Ckron. 543 The cementation, .of the pieces of a closely 
aggregated pack [ofice]. 1836 M-MicRYKr Midsk. Easy xxxvii, 
To this inequality, .society owes its firmest cementation. 
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2 . ^ The process by which one solid is made to 
penetrate and combine with another at a high tem- 
perature so as to change the properties of one of 
them, without liquefaction taking place’ (Watts 
Diet. Chem.\ 

i5g4 Plat yewell-ho. in. 86 Cementations, _ Blaunchers, 
and Citrinations. 1605 Timme Qnersit. i. xiii. 61 Their 
colours may be taken away by cementation and reuerbera- 
tion. 1663 R. Mathew i/«/. Alck. § loi. 165 Make a good 
fire of Charcole about it, which is called a Wheel-fire of 
cementation. 1696 Phillips, Cementation^ in Ghymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by laying plates of Gold 
in the midst of Pouders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos’d 
in a close stop’d Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation. 
1730 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 593 Gold, .could not be separated 
from the Platina. .either by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with Lead and Antimony. 1818 Fara- 
day Res. xvi. (.1820) 65 An attempt . . to procure the alloy 

of steel with .silver by cementation : a small piece of steel 
wrapped in silver leaf, .was put into a crucible. 

b. spec, ^ The conversion of iron into steel by 
absorption of carbon . . . from a mass of ground 
charcoal in which it lies embedded while exposed 
to strong ignition ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Sfain (1781) 142 Steel is made 
by fusion or cementation. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- 
Art 1. 4 If the cementation be continued too long, the steel 
becomes porous . . and incapable of being welded. _ 1863 
Y ear-bk. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a thorough in- i 
vestigation. 

S. The process of encasing or lining with cement. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 Cementation as a substitute 
for cremation .. Encase the body in cement, .and you remove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 

Cesue'aitatory, a. [f. on analogy of prec. as 
if from a L. vb. ^emmentdre : see -ory.] Of cement- 
ing quality ; pertaining to cementation. 

1828-33 Webster, Cementatory^ cementing; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. 

CeBieaiter (s/memtai). [f. Cement v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which cements. 

a 1755 Locke (J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
strument and cementer of society [but the accepted reading 
in Hum. Und. iii. i. inii. is ‘ common tie 1816 J. Law- 
rence in Monthly Mag, XLIL 296 Salts, the , . cementers 
of all elementary bodies. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 

I. 242 The cementers and raelters affect more or less mystery 
in their methods. 

Ceme*3itiiig, sh, [f. Cement v. + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of uniting with or as with cement. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 241 The Cementing or 

joining of Tiles, as well as Ericks together. 1868 E. Ed- 
wards Raleigh I. viii. 122 The cementing of an old friend- 
ship, 

2 . Alchemy. = Cementation 2. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prol, 4* T. 264 Oure cement- 
ynge and fermentacioun. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xiv, i, Mysticall termes of art ; as (fora ta,st) their subliming, 
amalgaming . . cementing. 1684 Boyle Porousn. Bod. vii. 
108 [Copper] put into a Crucible or Cementing Pot. 
Ceme'nting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
That cements or unites firmly ; lit, 

1803 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 27 Without the help 
of any cementing substances. 18^ Robertson Lecttires ii. 
50 The cementing principle of society. 

Cementitious (Sfmentfjos), a. rare. [An- 
swering in form to L. csemenitcius of the nature of 
unhewn stones ; but referred in sense to the modern 
Cement.] Of the nature of cement. 

1838-33 in Webster. 1883 Times 24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious matter. 

11 Cementura. Lat. form of Cement ; occas. 
used in some senses, esp. 4. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wk.s. (1653) 268 Cementum is 
a mineral matter like lute, .wherewith metals spred over are 
reverberated to cement. 1842 E, Wilson Anai. Fade M. 
53 The cortical substance, or cementura . . of the tooth. 1859 

J. Tomes Denial Surg. (1873) 40 The cementum or the 
enamel forming the common investment. 

Cemeterial (semi'ti'^Tial), IZ, Also 7 cemi- 
terial(l, coemetsrial. [f. on L. type ^ccemeteridP 
fj, f. coemeteri-mn CEMETERY ; see -al,] Belong- 
ing or relating to a cemetery. 

1606 W. Birnie {title\ The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending 
to perswade Cemiteriall Civilitie. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, iii. 40 The Cemiteriall Cels of ancient Christians. 
1833 D. Rock {1851) 535 The cemeterial chapels 

in the catacombs. 1831 D. Preh. Ann. U863) I. iii. 

67 Cemeterial tumuli. 

Cemetery ^se*m^tM). Forms : 5 cymytery, 
-torye, cymitory, cymetorye, cimiteri, 6 eimi- 
torie, -tory, cenaitorie, ecemiteri, 6-7 cemi- 
terie, 7 cemitory, cynae-, cimitery, soemeterie, 
cyme-, cymitier, 7-8 coeme-, coemitery, 8 
cemitery, ceme-, cceimtary> 8- cemetery, [ad. 
L. ccemeterium, ad. Gv. /coifxrjr'^pLov dormitory, 
(in Christian writers') burial-ground.] 

A place, usually a ground, set apart for the 
burial of the dead. 

a. Originally applied to the Roman underground 
cemeteries or Catacombs. 

[1387 Trevisa AT igden (Rolls) V. 65 A chirche hawe at Rome 
. .hatte cimitorium calixty.] 1460 Capgrave Chron. 67 Ani- 
cetus, .was biried in the cymytery of Kalixt. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 37/2 He ordeyned the Cimiteri where 
many a thousande martyrs is buryed. a 1638 Mede VFks, 
HI. (1672; 679 Had the Christians long before used to keep 


their Assemblies at the Ccemiteries and Monuments of their 
Martyrs. 1841 W, Spalding Italy ^ It, I si, II. 37 Beyond 
which there extend, in every one of the cemeteries, galleries 
choked up. 1833 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola ii. ii, The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a while. 

t b. The consecrated enclosure round a church ; 
a churchyard. Obs. 

31483 Caxton Chas, Gt. 243 Two cymytoyres or chirche- 
yerde.s. 1330-1 A ct 22 Hen. VIII^ c. 14 Any parishe churche, 
Cimitorie, or other lyke halowed place. 160s F. Godwin 
B^s. of Eng, 321 [He] was buried in the Cemitory or church- 
yard of his owne church. 1644 Evelyn Mem. ^1857) !. 73 
About this cathedral is a very spacious cemetery. 1771 
Aniiq. Sarisb. 74. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 172 The place 

on which the buildings of the Parliament Square stand was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

c. A burial-ground generally ; now esp. a 
large public park or ground laid out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not being the 
‘yard’ of any church. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. v. vii. 411, I saw a certaine Cosmx- 
terium or burying-place, then which I had never scene a 
fairer sight. 1711 Addison Sfiect. No. 00 F 2 It is for this 
Reason tsays Platoi that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Ccemiteries. 1753 XLVIII. 337 A 
public coemetery. .was highly requisite. 1841 Lane A rab. j 
Nts. I. 71 'I'he women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ El. II. 119, I .should 
have been in the Protestant Cemetery at Puerto Blanco, j 
Mod. He was buried in Abney Park Cemetery. 

1704 Swift Bait. Bks , It is with libraries as with other 
emmeteries. 1873 O. W. Holmes Poet. Break/. T. ii, 70 
The old folios that .fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of pa.st transactions of which he is the sexton. 1886 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlv. 7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence. 

Cemiterie, obs. form of Scimitar. 

Gemmed, ME. form of kembed, combed. 
Cemster, var. of Kempster, Obs, 

Cemy, var. of Semy, Obs. 

Cenacle (se*nakT). [a. F. cinacle, ad. L. cend’- 
cuhini dining-room, f. cena the mid-day or after- 
noon meal, ‘dinner’, ‘supper’; in the Vulgate used 
of the ‘ upper room ’ in which the Last Supper was 
eaten, whence its chief use in the modern langs. 
Also used in Latin form.] 

A supping room ; an upper chamber ; esp. the 
upper room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in which the apostles met after the Ascension. 

^1x400 Cov. Myst. (18411 17 In Hierusalem were gaderyd 
xij opynly To the Cenacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328/3 
A fayr Cenacle honestly arayea with al maner of deyntes. 
1491 — Vitas Pair, (W. de W. » iii. xix. (14951 322 h/2 Danyell 
the prophete . .was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god deuoutly. 1858 Faber Xavier 220 A new tongue . . 
added to the maiw ancient ones which . . had first found 
expression in the Cenacle of Judea. 

Cenautliy (sihsemlii). Bot, [as if ad. Gr. 
*K€uav6ia, f. nevos empty + dvOos flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 
x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Cena'tion, Obs. [ad. L. cendtidn-em dining- 
room (etymologically, noun of action from cendre 
to dine, sup,)] Dining, supping. 

XS99 A. M. tr. GaljelhouePs Bk. Physicke 42/2 Your cena- 
tione must be moderate and sober, and your sleepe suffi- 
ciente. 1646 Sir T. Idmenyxe. Pseud. Ep, vi. vii. 309 The 
roomes of coenation in the Summer. 

t Ce'natory, a. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. cend- 
torius pertaining to dinner.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 206 The Romans 
washed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment. 

Cenee, var. of Cense sbP Obs., census, tribute, 
t Ce'nclirme, cenebris. Obs. [ad. Gr. 
K&'^XPv^ris, L. cenchris, f. millet.] 

A kind of snake mentioned by the ancients: ‘a 
serpent with millet-like protuberances on the skin* 
(Liddell & Scott). (Hence, in mod. Zook, Cen- 
chrina, a genus of the Rattlesnake family.) 

1608 Topsell Serpents 743 Of the Millet or Cenchrine. 
1627 May Lucan ix. 819 The Cenchris . .Whose speckled 
belly with nine spots is dect. 

Cend, obs. form of Send, 

Cendal, -el, var. of Sendal, a silken stuif. 
t Cendiary. Obs. rare. Short for Incendiary. 

1624 T. Scott and Pt. Vox Pop. x6 The onely Boutefeu 
and Cendiarie of the world. 

Cendleing, obs. form of Kindling. 

a 1547 Earl Surrey ASneid ii. 919 (Virg. 11. 697), Which 
full bright cendleing a furrow, shone, By a long tract appoint- 
ing us the way. 

II Cendre. [F. cendre cinder, ash, cendre ash- 
colourerl, as in bleu'cendrl.’] Ash-. 
x8oS Med. Jrnl. XIV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. 

Cendyn, -ynge, obs. form of Send, -ing, 

T Gene, Obs. [a. F. cine the Last Supper, the 
Communion :—L. mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinner, supper.] 

The Last Supper ; also - Cene Thursday, the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten, Maundy 
Thursday. 

c 1320 R, Brunne AfJfzfzV. nil Certys, sayd petyr, }>ys ny^t 
at J>e cene. 138a Wyclif Rev . ProL, That in the cene on 


his brest he shulde lyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. 
XXX. ^1495) 364 Lente lastyth to the Cene of our lord that is 
Shere thursdaye. 1483 Caxton Gold. 329/4 He had 
be wasshen of the kynges honde on Cenethursdaye. 1491 
— Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495' i. xlil. 7ob/i The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zozimas. .tooke a chaiys. 

Cene, obs. f. of Seen, and var. Sene Obs., synod, 
t Genefe*ctory, Obs. rare — [corrept ad. 
L. scenofactorius (Vulg.) pertaining to tent-making, 
f. Gr. cKTivT} tent : see Factory.] Tent- making; 
also app. as sb. tent-maker. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xviii. 3 Thei weren of cenefectorie [v.r, 
cenefectoryes] craft [X388 of roopmakeris craft; Vulg. sceno- 
factorise artis\ that is, to make hilingis to trauelinge men. 

Cenereous, -itious, erron. ff. of Gin-. 

Ceneth, obs. form of Zenith. 
tCengle. Qhs. rare-^. [n. cengle:—'L. 
cingulum girdle, f. cing~ere to giid.] A girdle. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. \ W. de W. 1495) 19 Gyrde with 
a cengle . . He made cengles and coverynges of feves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countree. 

Cengylle, obs. form of Single. 
t Cenkanter, a. Obs. 

irx54o Pilgrim’s T. 708 in Thynnis Animadv. hyp. (1865) 
97 And leuis the slechy podell, full of frogis, to the old cen- 
kanter phariziecall dogis. 

Cenobite, -itic, cenobinm : see Cce-. 
Cenogamy, community of wives ; see Cceno-. 
t Cenopbe (-t>f^). Obs. Corrupt ad. late L. 
scempegia, a. Gr. (rKrjvoTn^yia pitching of tents, 
(in LXX.) the Feast of Tabernacles. 

ZZ1300 Cursor M. 14563 ^ssa. heild ]je Juus- A fest man 
clepes cenophe. [139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxiii. 
(14951 369 Cenophegia is afeest amonge the Ebrewes. -callyd 
Pytehynge of tentes.] 

Ceuotapb. (semdtaf). In 7- aphe. [a. F. 
ce 7 totaphe (i6th c.) ad. L. cenotaphhim, or its 
original, Gr. K^vorcupiov, i. k€v 6 s empty + 7 d<pos 
tomb. The L. & Gr. pi. cenotaphia has also been 
used in Eng.] An empty tomb ; a sepulchral 
monument erected in honour of a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary tomhe which was erected in Isthmus. £-1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 254 tiSio) 262 Sir John Sully, .hath 
here a cenotaphe. X725 Pope Odyss. iv. 794 To Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame. axBsg 
Macaulay Biog. 11867) 74 Some of Goldsmith’s friends .. 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

b. In etjmological sense of ‘empty sepulchre’ 
(whence one has risen), Aho jdg. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 19 To see him [Christ] in 
his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his Coenotaphe, 
or Sepulchre. 1820 Shelley Cloud 81, I silently laugh at 
my own cenotaph. 1878 G. Macdonald Si. George «§• Si, 
M. 5 Turning her hack on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

CenotapMc (sent?t£e*fik), a, [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a cenotaph, 

I 1873 J. Fergusson Rude Stone Moti, ii. 49 The larger 
! circles were cenotaphic. 

‘ Cenozoic, var. spelling of CiENO-, Cainozoio. 

I Censar(e, obs. form of Censer. 

t Cense, sb.'^ Obs. Also 4cens, 4-5 sense, 

4- 6 sence. [Shortened form of ME. encens, In- 
cense.] Incense. 

axyjS fosepk Arim. 290 With sencers .. and a viole of 
sence. vgizW'iCiXF Smig of Sol. iv. 6 The hil of cens [1388 
encense]. 14. . Masse {Tundale’s Vis. 150), iij. kyngis . . 
There offorde golde, sense, and myrrre. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 66 Cense or incense or rychelle. 13x3 Douglas 
j^neis IV. viii. 95 On the altaris birnand full of sence The 
sacrifice scho offerit. 1340 btv. Worcester Priory in Greene 
Hist. Worcester II. App, 5 A navett to putt cense yn. 
tCense, Obs. Also 6~8 cens, 7 cenee. 
[a, OF. cense (mod.F. cens) z^'L. registration 
of citizens, property, etc., census, f. censer e to es- 
timate, rate, assess, etc.] 

1 . A tax or tribute ; = Census 2. 

1324 .5*^. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 374 The pention and cense, 
which the Frenche King payd before the warns. 1382 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. xvii. 25 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tribute or cense ? 1661 J. Stephens Procura- 
tions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
. .from the inferiour Clergie. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 
i. 3 Which . . yielded no Cens, Kent, or Service in Money. 
1763 Burn Eccl. Law (1797) III. 12a 

2 . = Census 1, 3. 

*533 Bellenden Az'iyy iv.(i822) 3i6_Mony yens eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, estimacioun of men, be thare 
gudis. x6oo Holland Livy i. xlii. 30 He [Servius Tullius] 
devised and ordained the Cense. 1720 S tow’s Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) 1. 1. i. 3/1 In the year 1636. .Sir Edward Brom- 
field then Mayor took occasion, .to make a Cense or Com- 
putation of the people who were, .found to be 700,000. 
b. An enumeration or list (of things'). 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 279 In all the Cense of Here- 
ditary diseases. 

3 . Rating, taken as determining position or rank ; 
‘ rate ’ ; income. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11.111.(1677)264 More resplendent 
in their robe.s, than others of a larger cense. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov. ii6gz) 713/1 A man whose estate ana cense.. you 
are familiarwith. 1630 Elderfield Tyihes 298 A person of 
cense and possession. 

Cense (sens), z/.l Forms: 4-6 sense, 5 soenoe, 

5- 6 senod, 5- cense, [f. Cense sbA (OF. cense)^ 


CEK-SORSHIP. 


CEESK 

or shortened (in Eng. or Fr.) from Enoense, Fi 
mcenser^ 

^ 1, irans. To perfume with odours from burning 
incense ; to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
esp. by way of worship or honour. 

£■1386 QnK\}cs.v. Milleres 71 155 This Absolon. .Goth with 
a senser on the haly day. Sensing the wyves of the parisch 
fast, 2447 Bokcnham Siyntys U835) 49 In the temple., 
hem to scence bothe dene and pure. 1536 Wriothesley 
Ckron, {1875) I. 59 With ^ . sensers to sense the Kinge and 
Queene as they rode by them. 1:^2 J. Bell Maddmi’s 
A nsw. Osar. 309 b, To cense them with Frankencense. 2675 
J. Smith C/ir. Relig. Appeal i. 17 He was censed in his 
Cratch by the Wise-men of the East. 1700 Dryden Ovid’s 
Mid. xii. 362 The Salii .sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. 2726-8 Lady M. W, Montague Lett. 
I. xxxvii. 1 41 Two Slaves kneeling censed my hair, clothes, 
and handkerchief. xSix H. Martyn in Sargent (2881) 
289 The prie.st . . at the time of incense censed me four 
times. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 12877! IV. xvii. 189, 

Jig. _i88t _E. Purcell xxx Academy 22 Jan. 56 The reverent 
adulation with which the authoress censes her she- Ritualist, 
b. transf. To fill os with the smoke of incense. 
2886 jPac// Mall G. 7 Sept. 4/2 Clouds waving, dreamily 
cense the air continually. 

f2. intr. To burn or offer incense. Obs. 

/r244o Promp. Parti. 66 Censyn or ca.ste ]>t sensere, 
ihiirtjico. C2449 Pecock Repr. 269 It is not leeful and 
expedient that inen . . cense bifore hem. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 27i;‘'2 That they shold sacrefyse and sence tofore 
the goddes. 2563-87 Foxe yi. ^ M. (1596) 279/2. 1670 
Cotton Espernon ni. xn. 617 The man that cen.s’d at 
yesper!5. 2732 Neal Hist. Ptirit. l, 34 Censing and kneel- 
ing before them [iraage.s] is allowed. 

+ Cense, 2^.^ Ohs. [ad. L. censere to estimate, 
rate, assess, be of opinion, etc. Cf. Cense j/?.-] 

1 . trans. To judge, estimate, reckon. 

2606 Warner Alb. En^. xie. To Rdr., And most—what 
but for Nods doe cen.se Saints, senselesse of more Recom- 
pence. 2697 Evelyn Numism. ii. 22 The Saracens who 
likewise are to be censed among the Barbarous. 

2 . To take a census of, assess, 

a 1729 Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. u. ii, Augustu.s Caesar 
had ordered the whole Empire to be censed or ta.'ced. 

Censer (semsoi), j/a 'I Forms; 4-5 censere, 
4-6 sensor, sencer, 5 censonr, censare, sensoer, 
sensure, 5-6 censure, 6 censar, senssour, 6-7 
sensor, 7-8 censor, 4- censer. [In sense i, a. 
OF. unsier {semer), shortened from encmsier 
Encenseb type incensaHumt f. incens-um 
Incense. (Mod. F. has encemoir'.—X^. type rncetu 
sSrium.') In Eng. the word would coincide with 
an agent-noun from Cense v. encmseur.'] 

1 . A vessel in, which incense is burnt ; a thurible. 

^22250 Meid Maregreie Ixxv, Cherubim ant serafin. .Mid 

tapres ant mid sensens. 2382 Wvcur Rev. viii. 3 Another 
aurigel. .hauynge a golden censer, c 1386 [see Cense v. ‘ i]. 
1449 Cknrchw. Acc. St. GeargCf Stamford (Nichols 1797) 
132 To the said chirch I bequethe a peyre of censouns of 
sylver . . for frankincense. 2483 Cuih. Angl. 330 A Sen- 
sure, batllltis, ihurihdum. 2552-3 ImK Ck. Goods SfaP^s. 
in Ann. Lichfield IV, 5 A sen.sor of brasse. 15^3 Eden 
Treat. Neto Ind. (Arb.) 27 The Prieste taketh his senser 
with burning coles. 2584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 97 
Though he haue no censure, no odours, a 2629 Fotherby 
Atkeom, i. xi. § 4 1x662) xi6 Who maketh. .his Caldron, his 
Sensor. 2667 Milton P, L. xi. 24 Prayers, .in this Golden 
Censer, mixt With Incense. 1726-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. 1 . xxxvii. 246 Four fair slaves, .with Silver 
Censers in their hands. 1842 Tennyson Hi, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swing.s, And solemn chaunts 
resound between. 1888 Church Times 8 June 507 Then let 
the priest receive the Censer from the Gospeller- 
Jig. 2871 Macduff Me7n. Paimos xviii, 242 The flower 
, . was swinging its tiny censers with their fragrant perfumes. 

b. app. = Cassolette. (The commentators 
are not agreed as to what exactly is referred to.) 

1596 Smaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 91 Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash, Like to a Censor in a barbers 
shoppe. 2597 — « Men. / v. iv. 2a 

2 . One who perfumes with incense. 

1670 Cotton Espernon in. xii. 6x7 The Censor was soon 
aware of the accident. 

3 . Comb.^ as emtser-hox^ -Jot ; ccnserless adj. 

2622 CoRYAT Cr'/^nf/if/V.'ir 229 The Priest’s Clarke. -perfumeth 

the people with his Censor-boxe. 1827 W. G. S. Excurs. 
Village Curate 142 No incense now breathed over its 
censerles.s altar. xSyo J)israeu Latkair xlvl. 246 If Popery 
were only ju.st the sign of the crass, and music, and censer- 
pots, .I’d be free to leave them alone. 

t CeBser sb.^ Obs. [f. Cense sb.^ 4- -eb : cf. 
Censure 7 b ; and Censarzi, villeins paying cense, 
in Domesday, and in Du Cange from various 
sources.] One wi(o pays cense or Lcensure 
2692-2723 Blount Law Did. s. v. Censure^ in divers 
Manors in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of Ml Resiants 
therein above the Age of sixteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lord, to pay ihf per Poll, and Id per. An. ever after, as 
Cert-money or Common Fine : and these thus sworn are 
called Censefs. [2729- See Censure jA 7 b.j 

f Censer, Obs. rare'~^\ In f Qm.Boic. [f. 

prec. sb.] ==Cense 2. 

1625 PuKCHAS Pilgrintes n. 7416 The Priest went round 
about the Altar three times. The first time hee censored. 
Censer, obs. form of Cbnsurb, 
f Censerie, incorrect reading* for TENSEBrii, q.v, 
(tallage or tax exacted by lords from their teiiants) 
in,, Cbrm. '(Laud: MS.) 'an. 1137'- see ■€. 
Hummer Saxon Ckronicks (18S9) II. 309-310. 
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Censery (sems^ri). rare’^^, [fi Censer ; see 
-ERY.] Incense, , 

1823 Beddoes Rozn, Lily (x8si) 247 Echo ...Soft spreading 
her wild harmony, Like a tress of smoking censerjG 

Censing (se-nsig), zf/d. sb.^ [f. Cense zi.i 4 
-ING- i.] The burning or offering of incense. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) Censinge, thurificatio. 2556 
Chron. Gr. P'riais (2852) 36 Item this same yere [15483 was 
put downe..the sensyng at Powlles at Wytsontyde. 2608 
Bp. Hall Episi. i. i, 14 Your vncleanly vnetions, your cross- 
ings, creepings, censings, sprinklings. 1706 tr. Dupin’ s EccL 
Hist. x6th C. II. tv. XX. 333 There were no Censings, nor 
any Peace given at the Mass, 

cojub. Besant & Rice Ckapt. of FL ii. x. fiSSa) t88 
Posterity will continue to wave the censmg-pot and send up 
wreaths of spicy smoke. 

tCe*nsiiig, z)bl. sb.^ Cbs. [f. Cense 
-ING k] Estimating, rating, assessing. 

1692 O, Walker Hist. lUust. 149 Servius Tullius . . was 
the first that ordain’d the censing or valuing of the People. 

t Cension. Obs. [ad. L. censidn-em taxing, 
f. censere ; see Cense Assessment, rating. 

2613 Bp. Hall Cotitemfl. N. T. 1. iii, God intended this 
cension . .that Christ might be born where he should. 

Censive (semsiv), a. [ad. med.L. censwus 
subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives cezisivct terra)y 
f. census assessed, rated, f. censere.'] (See quot.) 

2878 G. R. Marriott tr. Laveleye's Prim. Property 227 
In the feudal system, there were, .military tenure and cen- 
sive tenure .. ‘censive’ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 

Censor (semsdr, -ar), sb. Forms : 5-6 sensour, 
6 sensor, 6-7 censour, h- censor, [a. L. censor y 
f. ; see Cense 2/. ] 

1. The title of two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who drew up the register or census of the citizens, 
etc,, and had the supervision of public morals. 

2533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 323 In this yere began the 
office of censouris. 1607 Shaks. Car. n, iii. 252 Twice being 
Censor. 2742 Middleton 1 . 117 These Censors were 

the guardians of the discipline and manners of the City. 
1838-43 Arnold //Ari Rome III. xliv. 272 Censors, to whom 
the duty of making out the roll of the senate, .belonged. 

2. transf. One who exercises official or officious 
supervision over morals and conduct. 

2592 Greene Upsi. Courtier vex Hart. Mhc. (Malh.) II. 
224 A severe sensor to such as offend the law. 1622 Mas- 
singer, etc. Old Law v. i, Cleanthes .. for his manifest 
virtues, we make such judge and censor of youth. 2776 
Gibbon Decl. P'. I. xx. 564 The bishop was the perpetual 
censor of the morals of his people. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxiv, Regarding his father as a rigid censor. 2872 J. 
Duncan Colloquia Perip. 218 Punch is a censor, but not 
censorious. 

b. spec. An official in some countries whose 
duty it is to inspect all books, journals, dramatic 
pieces, etc., befoie publication, to secure that they 
shall contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offen- 
sive to the government. 

2644 Milton A reap. (Arb.) 56 He . . must appear in print 
like a pUnie with his guardian, and his censors hand on the 
back of his title, to be his bayl and suretye that he is no 
idiot or seducer. 2732 Fielding Coveni Card. frnL No, 

3 A record in the censor’s office, 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. 
Pierre's Stud. Mat. (1799) III. ^ prevailed so far as to 
have it submitted to the inspection of a Cen-sor. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. l. 203 Information .. received with can- 
tion by the censors of the press. 2872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886' T40 A man of letters whose life was tormented by 
censors of the press. 

C. In Universities and Colleges, the title of 
various officials. 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the official 
Head of the Non-collegiate or ‘Unattached’ Students; in 
the Royal College of Physicians, the officers who grant 
licenses. 

2692 Wood Ath. Oxoti. II. 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sck. Scott, n. iv. 146 The providing of Censors and ex- 
aminers. 2885 Oaf. Univ. Calendar oRtx The [Non-col- 
legiate] Students are under the supervision of the Censor, 
who is charged with the care of their conduct and studies. 
2885 Med. Directory s.v. Coll, of Physicians^ All other 
candidates for Membership shall be examined on the sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 
the College. 

di. U.S. (See quot.) 

[2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. xv. 257 The Censors 
and moderators to decide controuersies in matters of state.] 
1794 S. Williams Vermmtyg^EcoixnCii of censors, to con- 
sist of thirteen persons to be elected by the people every 
seventh year. The duty assigned to them is^ to inquire 
Whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate. 2876 
Bancroft Hist. If. S. V. xxii. 577 Once in seven years an 
elective council of censors was tojake care that freedom and 
the constitution were preserved in purity. 

3. t a. Oii€ who judges or criticizes (obs.). b. 
esp. One who censures or blames; an adverse critic ; 
one given to fault-finding. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie ii. vi. 299 Hence, thou mis- 
ludging Censor. 1625 Crooke Bod^p of Man 502 Re- 
ferred or brought hereunto as vnto their ludge and Censor- 
2632 Qoooie, God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censures of diverse censora. 2751 J ohnson M amhl N o* 
172 r 5 Nor can the most . . steady rectitude escape blame 
ffora censors, who have no inclination to approve. 28^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 66x Not.. understood either by 
eulogists or by censors. 2868 M. Pattison Acddem* Org. 

4 A defence of the Universities against their censors. 

Qe*nsor, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To act 
as censor to ; see Censoe 2 h- 


1882 H. Foley Eng. Society of JestisM 11 . Introd.35 
The Fathers were constantly engaged by the Inquisitors m 
censoring books infected with heresy. 

Censor, obs. form of Censer. 

Censorate (semsort^t) . [f. Censor sb. -t- -ate i .] 
The institution of censors, 

1863 Alcock Capa. Tycooti I. 66 The justly lauded cen- 
sorate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of Censurer. 

Censoress (semsores). A female censor. 

2779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842)!. 157, I am to pass for 
a censoress now. 

Censoidal (sens 6 '»Tial), [f. L. censdri-us 
of or pertaining to the Censor 4- -al : so in F.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a censor 
(see Censor I, 2). 

2772 Junius Lett. Pref., While this censorial power is 
maintained. 2792 Burke App. Whigs 'SN\s. 1842 L 525 
The censorial inspection of the publick eye. 2820 Bentham 
Packing fl>2x) 26^. 1865 Merivale RottL Emp. V 111 . Ixvii, 
301 The fathers listened with censorial gravity. 2880 Muir- 
head Gains ii. § 226 note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the censorial register at 100,000 asses. 

f 2. Of persons : Like a censor; censoiious. Obs. 

2592 Nashe Sir. Mewes Ciij, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censoriall. 2596 — Saffron Walden 
Ep. Ded., The .. censoriall animaduertiser of vagrant 
rnoustachios. ' 

Censorian (sens 5 ®Tian), a. Also 7-9 -ean. 
[f. as prec. 4 -AN.] —prec. 

2598 Marston ii. 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 

Boore, Doe farre off honour that Censorian seate. 2618 
Bolton Flortis . 1636) 59 Fabricius, using Censorian severity. 
2742 Middleton Cicero I. 118 This Censorian animadver- 
sion. 2852 Ld. Cockbubn Jeffrey I. 180 It exercises.. a 
censorian and corrective authority over all the evils, and 
all affairs, of the church. 

t b. as sb. == Censor. Ohs. 

2598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 154 When pitty Priscians Will 
needs step vp to be Censorians. 

t CenSOTical, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. as prec.+ 
-ICAL, after Greek derivatives like historicaly rhe- 
torical : cf. oratorical^] — prec. 

1589 Pasquds Ret. B itijb, They think.. to carrie all 
away with censoricall lookes, with gogling the eye. 

Censorious (sensSe^rios), a [f. L. censdri-us 
pertaining to a censor (f. censor \ see Censor) 4 
-ous : cf. OF. censorietixl] 

1. Addicted to censure ; severely critical ; fault- 
finding. Const. of\ i-QUy upon (obs.). 

1536 St. Trials, Anne Boleyn iHarl. MS.)(R.), I intreate 
him to judge favourably, .and not rashly to admit any cen- 
sorious conceit. 2605 Camden Rem. 5 Which you must 
not reade with a censorious eye. 1646 Fuller Womided 
Consc. (2841) 288 Those who are most indulgent to their 
own, are most censorious of others’ sins. 167a Marvell 
Reh. 7 'ransp. i. 199 ’I'is possible that the Nonconformists 
..may be too censorious of others. 17x1 Steele Spect, 
No. S3 TP 5 At a Loss to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
World, axqzo Sheffield iDk. Buckhm.) Whs. (2753) L 
233 Such is the mode of these censorious days, The art is 
lost of knowing how to praise. 2766 Anstey Bath Guide 
xii. 6 Bath is a very cen.sorious Place. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 . 261 He is not censorious and does not censure him. 

*1- 2. Befitting a censor ; grave, severe. Obs. 

1636 B. JoNsoN Discov. ix. (1692) 183 His [Bacon’s] lan- 
guage (where he could spare or pass by a je.st‘) was nobly 
censorious. a x6Bo Hammond Wks. IV. 614 (R.) To take 
upon them, .a solemn censorious raajestick garb. 

Ceuso'riously, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY ^.] In a 
censorious manner. 

2679 L. Addison Mahomet 128 (T.) To animadvert too 
censoriously upon their carriage, a 1691 Boyle Wks. II. 
304 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 

Censoriousuess (sensoa-riosnesL [f. prec. 4 
-NESS.] The quality of being censorious or severely 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

2652 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 2Zt. 1653 — Chr. Concord 103 
God will cause men to abhorre that cen.soriousness of their 
Brethren. ^09 Addison T'nYf*??' No. 102 rs All Females 
addicted to Cen.soriousne.ss and Detraction. ^ 2750 Johnson 
Rambl No. 50 IP 12 Another vice of age . . is severity and 
censoriousness, 1828 Hallam Mid. A^es (1841) I. iii. 300 
The bold censoriousness of republican historians. 

Censorium, obs. erroneous form of Sensobium:, 
Ce’nsorize, v. rare. [f. Censor 4 -ize.] 
trans. To act as censor over. 

2860 Sat. Rev. IX. 144/2 Thinks that God's cause is helped 
by insulting women, .and censorizing clergymen. 

Censor sMp (semsdijip). [see - ship.] 

1. The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 

1600 Holland Livy 264 (R.) To stand for a censorship; 

28^ Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 362 The dignity of the cen-sor*. 
ship was. .lessened by the ^Emilian law. 

2 . gen. The office or function of a censor (see 
Censor sb. 2); official supervision. 

2592 Pebcivall Sp. Diet., Cetisnra, the censorship or 
iudgement. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. ri. iii. (28511 257 Other 
thing then a Christian censorship. 2856 Fhoude Hist. 
Eng, I. 292 There was no censorship upon speech. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 42 If I were a lawgiver, I would 
exercise a censorship over the poets. 

b. spec, of the press : see Censor sb. 2 b. 

2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (2876) III. xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publica- 
tions . . bore witness to the inefficacy of its restrictions. 1842 
W. Spalding Italy 4 ; It. Isl III. 80 In the middle of 
1806, p decree of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
sorship should be instituted. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Engi 
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CBMSITAIi; 


IV ';4o The law which subjected the press to a censorship. 
iSj& Grekn S/iori Hist. viii. § 5 (1882) 514 The censorship 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press. 

c. as a university or college office. ^ 

1880 T. Fowler Locke ii. 12 The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy . . he appears never to have held. 

C©iisour, obs. f. Censee, Censob, Censuee. ^ 
Censmal (se-nsi«/al), a. [ad. late L. censualis, 
f. census : see Census.] 

1. Of or relating to a census. 

1613 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 153 He caused the whole 
realm to be described in a censuai roll [Domesday]. lyss 
T. Gale Rejl. Wall's Inf. Baptism 470 The censiml rolls 
of Augustus. 1843 Stocqueler Haitdbk. Brit. India (1854) 
xzs The. .systematic investigator into censuai truth, 
f 2. ? Subject to tax or tribute ; see Cense 
2741 T. Robinson Gavelkind i. 3 Censuai or Rent-Service 

t Censiir. Ohs. [app. corruption of F , smtgsure, 
Picard fonn of sangsue^ A leech. 

2397 howE Ckirurg. (1634) 155 Applying of censurs or 
bloud-suckers. ^ rc 

CeBSiimMe (se-nsiurab’l, -Jiurab’l), [lCen- 
SUBE z?. 4* -ABLE.] Subject to formal censure; 
worthy of censure; blaraable, culpable; to be 

found fault with. . ttt or t 

1633 Wentworth in Ellis Or ig. Lett. n. 276 HI. 280, 1 
doubte he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle. Chamber. 1644 Bp. Maxwell 
Chr. Kings i. 12 The Pope was deposable (not onely censur- 
ablel by a Councell. 1693 ApoL Clergy Scot. 35 Ready to 
censure what is not justly censureable. 17^1 Johnson 
Ranibl No. T73 f 13 There is no kind of impertinence mwe 
justly censurable. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 264 On 
the declared ground of censurable misconduct. 

Hence Oemsurableueiss, Cemsurabi'lity, the 
quality of being censurable ; CemsuraWy adv., in 

a censurable manner. _ 

2634 R. Whitlock Mann, of English 493 (T.) This and 
divers other are alike in their censurableness by the un* 
skilfull. 18x9 A beiliard HeL 321 Its uncharitablene.ss Is 
full of censurableness. 1884 Philadelphia Public Led^r 
17 Apr., The fact . . adds to their censurability. 1828 
DTsraeli Chas. /, I. vi. 186 That Charles I. was censur- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these priests. 1883 Mamh. 
Exam. 20 July 5/1 No one was. .censurably responsible. 
Ce*nsural, (®. rare. [f. Censuke 7+;-^^.] 

2708 Kersey, Censuraly belonging to Valuations, or As- 
sessments. 1721-1800 in Bailey ; vol. II. Cmsural 
Booky a register of taxations. 

Ce'BSuraite. [f. Censube ^-f-ATEf.] A cen- 
sorial body. , . r 

1803 Ann. Reg. 643 The Censurate ls a committee of 
twenty-one members, nominated by the colleges . . It shall 
re.side at Cremona. 

Censure (se-nsiui, sb. Also 4“-7 

sensure, 5 sensonr, 6 censoure, censer, [a. F. 
censurty ad. L. censura (so in It., Fr., Sp., Fg.) 
censorship, judgement, f. mts- ppl. stem of cense-reA^ 
tl. A judicial sentence; esp. a condemnatory 

judgement. Obs. ' , 4 . 

C1470 Harding Chron. clxiii. iii, He should it haue by 
execucion due, By sensours of theyr churche ^id hole sen- 
tence. 1347-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos, iii. (Palfr.) 6 Ac- 
cording to the infallible censure of God. 1637 Laud ^Utlef 
Speech in the Starr-Chamber at the Censure of Bastwick, 
Burton and Prinn. 1647 ^ 5 H® 

brou'^ht to.. the House of Lords to receive his Censure. 
271a Bp. T. Wilson in Keble Ax>ix. (2863) 295 A person. . 
is ordered to be dragged after a boat at Douglas . . and the 
Governor is desired to give his order for soldiers and a ^at 
to execute this censure. 1727 Swirr Gulliver 1. vn. 82 The 
council thought the loss of your eyes too easy a censure. 

b. spec. * A spiritual punishment inflicted _ by 
some ecclesiastical Judge.’ Ayliffe. (The earliest 
recorded sense.) ^ 

238. Sel. Wks. III. 361 Censures bat pe fend 

blowij?, as ben suspendingis, enterditingis, cursingis, and rei- 
singis of croiserie. 1494 Fabyan vi. gIxvl 161 Hepurch^ya 
agayne hym the censures of holy churche, & accursed me 
sayde Bawdewyn. a 1694 Tillotson Serm. I. xxv. (R.) 
The publick censures of the church. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
155. 1843 Graves in Encycl. Metrop. 784/1 The deprivation 
of spiritual advantages, and the censures of the Church, 
t Si. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). Ohs. 

XI5S3 Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VIII {1878' 81 Reasons 
. . to underprop , . the Censures . . of the said umversitip. 
1623 UssHER Anszv. Jesuit 305 The Interlineane Bible 
approued by the Censure of the Vniyersitie of Louam. 
t3* Judgement; opinion, esp. expressed 

opinion ; criticism. Obs. or arch. 

1376 Raleigh Pref. Verses Gascoigne's Steel Gl.y To 
write ray censure of this booke. 1594 Shaks. Rich. IllyU. 
iL 144. c x6ii Chapman Iliad xni. 655 But, for me, 1 11 
relate Only my censure what’s our best. 2624 Heywood 
Gunaik. v. 251 Give me thy free and true censure. 1649 
Bp. FIall Cases Consc. Pref., Though unworthy to P^^^ismy 
censure on such a subject. 27x3-20 Pope Iliad ni. 288 Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. ^ 1803 Foster Ess. u. iv, 
164 The collective censure of mankind, 

4. Spec. An adverse judgement, unfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong : expression of dis- 
approval or condemnation. [The usual sense.) 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iil ii. 197 No might great- 
nesse in mortality can censure scape. 2606-33 Bp.. Hall 
Occas. Medit (1851) xs They, that,, upon the heanng of 
one part, rashly pass their .sentence,,whether of, acquittal 
or censure, 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 23 An author ought to 


receive with an equal modesty both the Praise and censure 
of other People. 17x3 Swift On Himself y Vices of the 
graver sort, Tobacco, censure, .pride and port, 1748 Anson 
PPy. H. X. ted. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
seems liable to very great censure. 1844 Emerson Led. 
Yng. Amer. Wks. (Bahn\ II. 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure. ^ , 

5. Censorship; the office or action of a censor, 
a. Of the ancient Roman censors {g=fL. censurd)\ 
dho concr. {obs A). 

1534 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. {x$46) Ciij, The 
Censure, whoe gouerned Rome. 2398 Barckley Pelic. Man 
(1631) 609 Plinie said to his master Trajan— the We of a 
Prince is a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, the 
line and the forme of an honest life. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
£mp. {iZ65) IV. xxxiil 86 The ceusure of Caraillus .. was 
celebrated. Ibid. xxxv. 200 The censure or prefecture of 
manners. 

b. Of any official supervisor, e.g. of the . censor 
of the press. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the censure of the Surveyor. 1887 Pall 
MallG. T$ Nov. 14/1 It is.. not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censure. ^ , 

6 . Correction; critical recension or revision 
of a literary work. rare. 


01 a lixciaiy wuin.. 

1613 R. C. Table. Alph. (ed. 3% Censure, correction, or 
reformation. 1837-8 Hallam Hist. ZzA (1855) 1 . 386 So 
arduous a task as the thorough cen.sure of the Vulgate text, 
f 7. An assessment, a tax. Obs. (Cf. Cense sb.^) 
2641 Sched. GHevancesm Rushw. Hist. Coll.m. (1602) I. 
221 By reason, .of extream Usage and Censures, Merchants 
are beggar’d. 

b. (See quot) ? 0 /^j. 

^1547 Oust. Manors Brminton (MS. penes R. Dymond, 
Esq.), Tenants having ther chyldern in howshold with theym 
under their governaunce and charge not to be presented for 
a Censur tyll tyrae that they do be of full age by statute 
and put owte in huy.s from theem for wagys or otherwise to 
be maried then after that they be presented^ for censur. 
2691-1713 Blount Law Diet. 2729-62 G. Jjy:oB Law 
Diet., Censure, a custom called by this name, observed in 
divers, manors in Cornwall and Devon, where all persons 
residing therein above the age of sixteen are cited to swear 
fealty to the lord, and to pay ii^4 per poll, and id. per aim. 
ever after ; and these thus sworn are called censers. 1768 Ji.. 
Buys Did. Terms of Art. 1797 ■ Tomlins Law Did. 

- se-Djiiu),^. ^ """""" 


C©IlSUre (se'nsiiij, [a. F. censure~r 

(i6th c. in Littr^), f. censure sb.] 
fL irans. To form or give a ‘ censure or 
opinion of ; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, criticize, judge. Obs. , 

2390 Greene Never too late (1600^ 32 No further euidence 
came to censure the allegation. 1592 Nodody <§• Some.b. 
(1878) 280 Penise our evidence and censure it According to 
your wisdome, x6ox Shaks. C. m. iL x6. 164* Car- 
penter Experience i, xiiL 56 The mouth ..censuring all 
that passes, by the taste. 1729 Franklin .Sw. Wks. 1840 
IL 276 As this essay is wrote and published with haste . . I 
hope I shall be censured with candor. 

f2. With complemenlal adj. or phrase: To 
judge (an object) to be {of such a kind). Obs. 

1307 Sm R. Cecil in ElHs Orig. Lett. 1. 234* I am con- 
tented in this to be censured idle. 16x0 H istrwm. yi. 137 
We censure thy advice as oracles. 2619 Let. m Eng,^ ^ 
Germ. (1865), I . . censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb, v, 704 They ensure 
me unkinde or impudent. 1646 Fuller Wounded Cmsc. 
{1841) 288 Eli. .censured Hannah . . to be drunk wim wme, 
1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 283 Censuring it to be done 
by the Instinct of the Devil. ^ . 

1 3. To form or give an opinion ; to judge, esti- 
mate. Obs. a. inlr. with of or (rarely) on. 

2389 Warner ^ /A Eng. vii. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censure of your vncles tyrame. 1391 shaks. 
T7vo Gent. i. ii. 19. *607 Heywood Worn. litMe w.Aindn. 

Wks. 1874 IL X04 Most severely censur’d on. 1618 Latham 
tmd Bk. Falconry {1633) 14S Censure better of me. x68a 
Otway Venice Pres. m. i, Oh thou too rashly censur st of 
my louel , , s i 

fb. with subord. cl, ipt pron.) as object 
x<o8 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. il(x64i> 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. 1609 Heywood 
Brit. Trov in. xii, Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer. 2^3 Webster Duck. Malfey in. 1, Your graver 
heads., what censure they? 1652 H. Bell Xx. Luther s 
C olloq. 2o 3 We ought to censure and hold that we are 
justified by faith. 

+ C. Obs. ^ 

2623 FIeywood Silver Age ni. Wks. 1874 HI. 162 Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure? 1709 Pope Ess, Lrit, 0 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

•f* 4., To pronounce judicial sentence on ; to sen- 
tence to. Obs. . T t- . 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. ii. 1. 29 When I, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne ludgement patteme out 
my death, 1628 Bolton Florus {1636) 261 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason. 1621 Slingsby Diary \ xZ30) 
316 My lord chancellor [Bacon] was this daie censured to go 
to the tower duringe the Kinges pleasure. 2624 Capt. Smith 
VirHnia v. 193 Some were censured to the whipping post. 
2682 Eng. Elect. Sherijfs 27 He was censured .. to be de- 
graded of all Honours and Titles, 
f b. To adjudge to bo. Obs, 

2640 Yorke Union Hon. an. 2215 King Johns covenant 
was censured to be void. . 

6 . To pronounce an adverse judgement on, ex- 
press disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 

2396 Drayton Legends 1.409 Duke 
stc^, For Disobedience and unnatural! Pride. ^1625 Bacon 
Ess. Followers 4- Fr. (Arb.) 39 Wpu d not Censure. ^ 
Speake ill of a Man. c 2720 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 24 Dis- 


courses, .which instead of being censured, were universatiy 
approved. 1779 Johnson L, A Wks. 1816 K. 158 He was 
censured as covetous. 2828 Whately Rhet. m Encycl. 
Metrop. Their ill-success will probablyTead them to 

censure the proposed method. 

t 'b. With-^: To charge (a person) with''(some 
fault). Ohs. 

2634 Jackson Creed vn. xxvii, This .. writer sometimes 
censures the seventy interpreters of ignorance in the Hebrew 
tongue. 1633 Ashwell Fides Apost, 58 [He] might be not 
undeservedly censured of Arrogancy. 

Q. AN 'Nh subord. clause. ra7'e, 

2833 F. W. Newman Odes Horace rather lament 

than censure that he had no inward strength to combat cir» 
cumstances so unfavourable. . 

d. absoL 

1702 J, Chamberlayne Si. Gi. Brit, it. 11. iii. (2743) 35 ^ 
They , .proceed accordingly to censure or commend, as they 
find cause, a 2763 Shenstone Wks. (1764) 54 The souls 

. .That never flatter’d, injur’d, censur'd, strove. 

fB. trans. To exercise censorship OY&t. Obs, 
ra 7 'e. (Cf. Censubb sb. 5 .)^ 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn, it. xxiii, § 49 How the practice, 
profession, and erudition of law is to be censured and 
governed. 

Censure, ol s. form of Censer. 

Ce’nsurelesSf rare. £f. Censure sb. + 
-LESS.] Without censure, 

1683 PoRDAGE Myst. Div. To Rdr. 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord cometn. 
Censurer (semsiuroj:, -J’uroi). Also 6 eeh- 
sorer. [f. Censure v. 4 - -er i.] One who censures, 
t l- = Censor sb. i, 2 . Obs. 

1386 T. B. La Primatid. Fr. A cad, (1589} 206 Cato, being 
the Censurer of the election. 2621 Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot.Sg 
Some to be censurers of the manners of the people, 
t 2. A judge, a critic- Obs. 

1575-83 ABP. SAmYB Serm. (184X) 106 To be favourable 
censurers of our brethren. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 434 
How can I. .bee a just and equall censurer of such divine 
beauties? 2661 Origeds Opin. in Plmnix (1721) 1. 81 As 
candid and equal a Censurer as you are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. To Rdr., Like to 
malicious censorers. a 2674 Clarendon Hist, Reb.ixjzQ) 
HI. XL 184 A free Speaker and Censurer of their affected 
behaviour. 2724 Swift Riddle, I’m too profuse, some 
cens'rer-s cry. 1731 Johnson Rambl. No. 165 F 7 My op^ 
ponents and censurers tacitly confessing mcir despam 
2882 A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 205 That Dickens had such 
a manner his most supercilious censurer will readily allow. 

CemsuTesMp, =Cbnsobship. , 

1606 Holland Sueton. 50 Hee had not the honourable 
title of Censureship. 2621 Speed Hist. Gt. Erif. ix. xvi. §54 
To begin his vsurped censureship and dictature. .2833 
Reeve tr. De Tocpteville's Democr. in Amer. I. vi. 238 
The censureship of the laws. • 

sb. [f. Censure v , + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Censure. . 

1399 MarSton Sco. Villanie *66 Each quaint fashion- 
monger. .Tainting thy lines with his lewd censunng. 16^ 
A7dff. Handsom. {1662) 2 The secret censurings or back- 
biting whispers of some. 1683 J- Scott Chr, Life vu. (*747/ 
HI. 443 The Power of censunng. 

■ C/e'BSTiring, Ppl* d. [f. as- prec. ■+■ ^ing- 2 .j 
T hat censures. . . 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL v. ii. S7 The showtmg Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 2638 Brome A niipodes Introd. ^ 

To censuring Criticks. 17*8 R. Morris Ess. Anc. ArchU* 
p. xiii. The censuring Part of Mankind. 

f Oeasti-riotis, tz. Ohs. = Censorious. 

2604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 8. 143 Amgned at the 
tribunall of euery . , censnrious Aristarchs ynderetanding. 
2684 Baxter Answ. TheoL Dial. 22 Censurious disputes. 

tCe’BStixist- U* Censure + - 1 ST.] A 

professed or systematic censurer. 

2627-8 Feltham Resolves, The captious and mtical cen- 
surist. 2642 I. U. Petit agst Pocklingtm 5 He centres 
the Censurist for bold and impious, 2670 G. M. tr. 
Cardinals t?-' 

fCe’iaSUry- Obs, [irreg. i,\a, censuray or 
censurey with the ending of injmjy perjury, etc.| 
Censure sb. i b. 

1494 Fabyan vn. 363 He thretened hym with the censunes 
of the Churche. 2323 Ld. Berners 1- «cxlu. 358 

That he shulde constreyne by censunes of the Churche. 

Census (se-nsi/s), sb. [L. census registering ol 
Roman citizens and their property, registered 
property, wealth, f. censd'e to rate, assess, estimate.] 
1, The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for purposes of taxation. 

1634 Preston New Covt. 337 If there should be a Census 
of men, as one may so say, .as there was wont to 1^ among 
the Romans. 1646 J. Benbrigge t'sura Acc, 28 dhe first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate. 2781 
Gibbon Decl^F. 11. 63 An accurate census, or survey, w^ 
the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion wlu<^ ^ 
every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
sen4e. x88o Muxrhead Gains 469 Entry of the name of 
a slave, by his owmer's authority, in the census, .was one 
■of the Civil modes of freeing him. 

1 2. Applied to certain taxes, esp. a capitation 

or poll-tax. Obs. . , j 

2613 PuRCHAs/"/4?r. J. TV. XVI. 373 What is properly caled 
Census, the poll-money of his subjects. 2756 Nugeot 
Montesquieu's Spir. Laws (2758) II. xxx. xv. 370 What they 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the bond- 
men. 2818 Hallam Mid. ' Ages (1872) I, 326 He P^d ,a 
capitation tax or census to tbe .state. 2828-^ Tytler HuU 
Scot, i; 270 l^ensions from the census of their burgesses,. , 
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CEirTAUIlY, 


3 , An official enumeration of the population of a 
country or district, with various statistics relating 
to them. Also aif/n'A 

A census of the population has been taken eve:^ tenth year 
since 1790 in the United States of America, since 1791 in 
France, and since 1801 in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest census was in 1813, since which it has been taken 
simultaneously with that of Great Britain. 

1769 Goldsm. Afljw. (1786) 11 . ns The census, . or 
numbering the fjeople. sj8g U. S. i. § 9 No capit- 

ation or other direct tax shall he laid unless in proportion 
in' the census or enumeration [of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken.- i8a» J. MARSHALL;(;<?!«wzf.^^^ 

Sts A census exhibiting the numbers of the respective 
states. 1846 M^-Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire <1854) I. 448 
Summary Account of the Population . . at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1836 Froude Hist, En^. 
(2858) I. i. 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. 

b. atirib.^^s'm census return', census-paper, a 
paper left at each house, to be filled up with the 
names, ages, etc., of the inmates, and returned to 
the enumerators on the day of taking the census. 

1846 M‘’CuLtocH Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 611 The 
number given in the census returns. 

Ce'HSUS, V, rare. [f. prec, sb.] trans. To 
take a census of, enumerate in a census. 
i88r Times 1 1 Apr. , The visitors were called to be censused. 

(sent), [a. F. cent hundred, or ad. L, 
centum or It. ceiito. (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as cent may be a contraction 
of centime, centesimuin^ or other equivalent of 
'hundredth’.)] 

f 1 . ? A hundred. Iz.F.cent.'] Oh. 

a 1400 Octouian 1463 Hy[s] massengers. .hroght with hem 
many stout cent Of greet lordynges. 

2 , Per cent', for (in, to) every hundred; used in 
stating a proportion ; esp. of the rate of interest. 

[Perh. at first in the It. form per cmto ‘for a hundred'; 
then pseudo-Iatinized as per centum (which could not have 
been used in Latin). Whether is merely an ab- 

breviation of this, or is more or less due to the French 
cent, ‘ for a hundred ’, is not clear.] 

13^ Gresham in Ellis Orig, Leit.ii. 182 II. 314 Th' interest 
of xij. per cent by the yeare; *583 J. Newbery Let. in 
Purchas Pilgr, 11, 11625) 1643 llie exchange . . Is sixtie per 
cento. *635 Austin Medit. 240 Not as heere ten or fifteene 
per Centum. 1663 Gerbibr tomsel These Deales are 
..sold from foure pound per. Cent, to six pound per. Cent. 

Pepys Diary 30 Aug., By that means my 10 per cent 
will continue to me the longer, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
vi. (1691) 99 The Interest thereof was , within this fifty years, 
at to/, per Cent, forty years ago, at 8/. and now at 6/. 1720 
Lmd. Gas. No. 5825/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen- 
tum per Diem. *843 J. A. Smith Product. Farming 153 
The ash of the turnip bulb contains t 64 per cent, of soda. 
*846 M<'Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 403 During 
the 16 years ending with 1850, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 13 per cent. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 54 People fancy that, if they get 25 per cent, more 
money wages, they must be 25 per cent, more wealthy. 
x888 Resol, Ho. Comm. 6 July, That the Con-solidated Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, etc. 

b. Three { four, Jive, etc.) percents = three (etc.) 
per cent stocks, i. e. public securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also aitrib. 

i&sz Byron ^uan xi. Ixxvii, Where are those martyred 
saints the five per cents? 1828 Southey Ep* A, Cunnings 
kam. Of loans, of omnium, and of three per cents. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell ^ Adv. Scotl. xiv. (1855) 128 Her 

four-per-cents, were conveyed to her nephew. iSife J. MoR- 
ley Burke s^x A charge on the four and a half i>er cent, 
fund. 

c. Cent per cent ; a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal iu amount to the principal ; loosely, 
a proportion which approaches this. 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 71 To gaine no more, but 
Cento por cento, c 1677 Marvell Growth Popery 38 Pay 
Cent, per Cent, more than the things are worth. 1703 Mrs. 
Centlivre Gamester i, 0 , impudence, she calls Cent per 
Cent fair dealing. 1709 %. Vi. Life Donna Rosina 36 The 
Cargo he had brought home at Cent per Cent profit, 17. . 
Burns Cure for all Care Hi, There centum per centum, the 
cit with his purse, 182a T. Mitcheli. A risioph. 11 . 127 
Hence with your registers, your cents-per-cent. 3:884 Times 
[weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 15/2 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sold for nearly cent, per cent, in Scotland. 

3 - A hundredth. ? 

1683 J. Warner in Boyle Hist. Air xvu. (1692} 134 The 
Mercury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch, 

4 . In various monetary systems the term used 
for the hundredth part of a standard unit. 

a- In United States of America (also in Canada, 
British Guiana, and many other British colonies) : 
The hundredth part of a dollar ; a copper (or nickel) 
coin of this value, nearly equal to a half-penny of 
Great Britain. (Often taken as the type of the 
smallest current coin ; whence such expressions as 
* I don’t care a cent for/.) 

Apparently the first mention of cent occurs in the letter 
of Robert Morris to the U.S. Congress in 1782, suggesting 
that the American monetary unit should he the of a 
dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or of a dollar 
[about 3f<i'. Eng.) should be made, and called s.cent. This 
proposal was not taken up; hut it may have suggested the 
name * cent ' for the coin of a dollar, ordained by the 
Continental Congres.s on 8 August 35^6 (see quot.). There 
exists, however, an American copper token, commonly 
called the Washington cent, hearing on one side a head in 


a wreath with the legend ‘ Washington and Independence \ 
and date ‘ 2783'; on the other the words ‘One Cent’, and 
the exergue But it is not certain that 1783 represents 

the date of issue ; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1789, the date 1783 being merely that of the conclusion 
of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 
the cent, or of a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts were 

kept in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spanish piastre or piece of eight reals, called by the colonists 
• ‘dollar'rwas- WQr.th,7J. 6d. 90 pence of the money of account 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes communicated 
by the late Prof. J. W, Andrews of-Marietta Coll., Ohio. ) 

178a Morris in Sparks Life ^ Writ, 1832) 1 . 275 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
he called a Cent. 1786 Ord. Continent. Congress, U. S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes, Dollars. 1804 Mitchell in 
Naval Ckron. XIII. 160 Seamen pay twenty Cents. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 11 . 45 To pause at any paltry 
consideration of dollars aqd cents. 1863 Fr. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 40, I will give a cent to every little boy 
or girl. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining sss 
Potatoes, 6 cents, per pound ; sugar, 20 to 30 cents. 

b. The hundredth part of the florin of the 
Netherlands. 

c. A (French) centime, 

rSio Naval Chron. XXIV. 302, 47 francs 20 cents. 1831 
J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. in A chair without cushion, 
two cents ; a chair with cusmon, four cents, 
t Cent Obs. Forms : 6-7 satint, saint, 
cente, 7 sent, 6- cent. [‘Called cent, because 
100 was the game’ [Nares). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec,, but prob. taken inde- 
pendently from some Romanic lang. No evidence 
of such a name in Fr., Sp., or It., has however 
been produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a conjecture.] 

1 . An old game at cards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembled piquet, with 
one hundred as the point that won the game. 
(See Nares, and Singer Hist. Flaying Cards 267.) 

3:332 Dice Play ' 1850 12 Because I alleged igaorance [of 
dice] . . we fell to saunt, five games a crown. 1376 Househ. 
Bk. Ld. North in Nichols Progr, Q Eiiz. II. 244 Lost at 
Saint. . isr. 1377 Northbrooke Dicing \ 1S43) 9 To play — 
post, cente, glebe, or such other games. 1394 Carew 
Hu arte’ s Exam. Wits (i6i6) 112 Playing at Cent, and at 
Triumph, though not so far forth as the Primer© of Al- 
maigne. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood iii. 58 He 
hath Gardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt; or 
whatsoeuer name. 3:608 M achin & Markh. Dumb Knight 
in Dodsley IV. 483 (N.) It is not saint, hut cent, taken from 
hundreds. 1611 CoTGE.yMariage. .a game at cards reseni- 
blinE (somewhat) our Saint. 1636 Davenant Wits in Dods^ 
ley (1780) VIII. 419 Whilst their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Denny in Ann. Duhrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who their states have marr’d, That Game befitts 
them, for they must discard. 

2 . A particular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1768 B ELLECOUR A cad. of Play 90 You are first to distribute 
twenty Counters and nine Fish to each Player; and re- 
member that each Fish is worth twenty Counters, and is 
called a Cent. You will then agree on the value of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, ten, twenty or thirty pence. 1878 
H- H. Gibbs Ombre 8 The larger round counters which used 
to he called Cents count as twenty points. 

3 . Comb, t cent-foot, a game at cards. 

[1579 Gosson Sch. AbuseiKxy^Yss Suche playing at foote 
Saunt without Gardes.] 1640 Brathwait Boulster Lect. 
163 Playes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit. CX630 — Bamabecs yml. (1818) 53 At 
Cent-foot I often moved her to love me whom I loved. 

Centa^e (se-nteds). [f. CentI + -age.] Rate 
by the hundred; =PEE-CEiffTAGE (which is now 
the usual term). 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 271 It is proper to add 
this centage to the aggregate sum of the rent. 1807 Southey 
EsPriella's Lett. (1814) Xl. 69 He stipulated for a centage 
upon the clear increase of revenue above a certain sum. 
1809 R. Langford Jntrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centage 
or sum paid to a broker. 1832 Chalmers Pol. Econ. viii. 
245 There is scarcely any centage of taxation, however 
great, that would discourage cultivation. 

t Centaine, -ayue. Obs. rare. [a. F. cen- 
iaine, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena) L. cen- 
tma neut. pL, a hundred things each.] A company 
of a hundred. 

1360 Daus ix. Sleidane’s Comm. 281 h. He should ayde 
hym . . with certen centaynes of horsemen. 

Cental (se*ntal). [f. L. ceni-um a hundred, 

*1 qSx&x quintal, or ■^txHx.dual, plurall\ A weight 
of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool cornmarket on i Feb. 
1859 and legalized by an Order in Council issued 
4 Feb. 1879. 

(The name was proposed by Mr. Danson, a barrister.) 

1870 AiheTmum 8 Oct. 470/3; Some years ago the corn 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the adoption of one common 
measure. The result was that the cental of 100 lb, avoir- 
dupois was unanimously agreed to in that town, 1883 
Times 9 Mar., A short Bill which has been introduced this 
session . . to render the use of the cental compulsory in all 
dealings in corn and the dry products thereof, , 1887 
Mall G. 5 Aug. 7/1 The price having reached the abnormal 
figure of 2 dels. 17 c. per cental 

Ceiitapee, -pie, obs. var, of CsafTiPUDB. 
Centaur Forms : (4-5//. centanros, 

-rus, 4 centawry), 4-5 seutawre, 5-7 cen.- 
taure, 6 eeiiture, 5- centaur, [ad. L. centaur- 


us, a. Gr. Kevravpus in same sense ; of unsettled 
origin : see Liddell & Scott] 

1 . Mythol, A fabulous creature, with the head, 
trunk, and arms of a man, joined to the body and 
legs of a horse. In early Greek literature the 
name appears as that of a savage race of Thessaly, 
supposed by some to have been the first expert 
riders the Greeks were acquainted with, and hence 
to ‘have given rise to the subsequent fables. 

is-r386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 109 Off Hercules.. He of Cen- 
tauros leyde the boost adoun. 1475 Caxton fasou 8 These 
Centaurs were an C men that alway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe the countreye of thessaylle. 3:475 Bk. Noblesse 
(i860) 21 He made tame the proude beestis clepid Centauru.s, 
that be halfe man and halfe best 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
India 44 Thinking that he hadde bin a Centaure and that 
the Horse and man was all one incorporate. 3:601 Hol- 
land PZ/Vy/ I. 189 The Thessalians called Centaures, in- 
habiting neere to the mountain Pelius, %vere the first that 
fought on_ horseback. 1616 Bullokar, Centaures, People 
of Thessalie. 1680 H. More A pocal. A poc. 88 Such monsters 
as are usually called Centaures. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
11 . 177 Many.. have held the mammouth to be as fabulous 
as the centaur. 3:883 Mag. of Art Sept. 443/1 The shaggy 
centaur, all beast in mood and well-nigh all beast in form. 

2 . fig. a. All unnatural hibrid creation, b. An 
intimate union of two diverse natures. 

3:606 Dekker Seth Sins vn. (Arb. s 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe diuell). 
1641 Milton Anhnadv. 11851) 243 Make our selves rather 
the Bastards, or the Centaurs of their spiritual! fornications. 
1820 Byron ftiajt v. clviii, Why don't they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral centaur, man and wife? 
1883 W. J. Stillman in Century Mag. Oct 826 Master and 
servant.. a kind of social Centaur, a .single brain and a 
double body. 

3 . One of the southern constellations. 

[1551 Recorde Knowl. (1556) 270 There standeth 
the centaure Chiron.. he hath in him 37 starres.] 1667 
Milton P L. x. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion .stearing. 1836 
Penny CycL VI. 414/2 From Ptolemy's catalogue, it is 
evident that he con.sidered the Centaur a.s holding the wolf 
. . in one hand, and a thyrsus in the other. 

1 4 . A kind of ship. Obs. 

x6z2 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 173 To describe the 
diuersitie of ships, as Carnacks, (>.alIeons, Galea.sses, Gal- 
leys, Centaureis, ships of Warre, Flyboats, Busses, and all 
other kind of ships and vessells. 

6. attrib. and Comb,, 2.% centaur-power •, centaur- 
like adj, 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 115 A.s if Centaur-like he had 
heene one peece with the horse. 173^ Sterne J'r. Shandy 
i. X, The horse was as good as the rider deserved . . they 
were— centaur-like— both of a piece. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Der. I . vii. 123 The thrill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which belong to human kind. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-words) Ce'xttaurdom, the 
estate of centaurs (cf. quot. 1883 2 b). Centaur- 

e'sqiie a,, in the style of a centaur. Cemtanress, 
a female centaur. Centati'rial a., pertaining to 
centaurs. Centau rian a., C©aitati*ric a., of the 
nature of a centaur. Ce’ntaurize v., to behave 
brutally like a centaur. 

1883 W.^ J. Stillman in Century Mag, Oct, 826 Refusing 
to recognize Centaurdom as the highest human good. 1842 
Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets i6o Something centaur- 
esque and of twofold nature. 1734 Young Centaur Ded., 
All but Centauresses are prudes with you. 1841-4 Anthon 
Classic. Diet. s.v, Ctf«j?<*z^;z7, [Buttmann] supposes Hippo- 
damia to have been a Centauress, married to the prince of 
the Lapithse. 1883 W. J. Stillman in Century Mag. Oct. 
826 The Isluest blood being that of him whose remote fore- 
fathers did but follow the original centaurial proposition of 
taking all they wanted wherever they found it. Ibid, 827 
This very class which I have in no disparaging sense termed 
Centauric, the aristocracy, where social independence has 
reached its highest. 1846 Mozley Ess. (1878) 1 . 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his. .centaurian image of an evangelising 
sceptic.^ 1816 G. S. Faber Orig, Pag. Idol. II. 491 The 
centauric form of Chivan, 1755 Young Centaur if, Time 
was, when to centaurize was less ridiculous. 

Centaury (se-ntpri, -ari). Forms ; (i cen- 
taurie, 4-5 centauria), 4-5 centaure, *ture, 
sentaurye, 5 centary(e, -torye, 6 sentorye, 
centuary, 6-7 centorie, centanrie, (7 ceutry), 
6-9 centory, 6- centanry. [ad. centaur ea, 

-ia, iox L. ceniattreum, or centaurion, a. Gr. mv- 
rabpuov, ox mvrwbpLov, f. ArfiVTavpoY Centaur.] 

1 , A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centaur ; two species were distinguished , Centaurion 
majus, and C. minus lepton). The herbalists 
identified these (probably correctly) with two 
Gentianaceous plants, More or Yellow Centaiiry 
ifCklora perfoliatd), and Common or Lesser Cen- 
taury {Erythrtea Centaureum). Hence Centaury 
is sometimes used as the book-name for all the 
species of Erythrsea. 

[cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 186 Nim centaurian ]?aet is fel- 
terre sume hataS . . eorS geallan.] c 1386 Chaucer Nonne 
Pr. T. 143 Take youre laxatyues Of lawriol Centaure 
[w. r, sentaurye, Centure] and ffumetere. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 56 Centary, centauria, felterre, 1542 LinAcre 
Maced s Herbal in Prior Plant-n. s. v., More Centory or 
Earthgall hath..yelowe flowers. 1551 Turner Herbal i. 
Ija, Centaurium minus, that is the les centaury .. our 
common centory in england, is an herbe lyke vnto organe, 
or wyid marierum, or saynt Johnes worte. 1399 A. M. tr* 
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CEMTEHABIAIi. 

GaheVtomf^s Bk. Fhysicke 138/1 Joyle Sentorye in wine, 

& drinck therof warme. 1^1 Holland Flmy %xv. 

The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the Centaure las the report goeth) was cured. 1688 
R Holme A rrftoury n. 97/2 Yellow Centor>' hath the leaves 
seven or eight on a side. 2784 Twamley Dairying 1 14 Cen- 
taury, lesser centaury or gentian, is an extream bitter plant. 
1862 Miss Pratt I*' lower, PL IV. 8 Common Centaury 
. . a pretty and frequent plant on heaths. 

attrib. 2647 Sir R. Fanshawe tr. Guarmt s Pastor Ftdo 
(1676) 190 Squeesing out The juice, and mingling it with 
Centry root. ^ ^ , 

2. By i6th c. herbalists, Great Centaury was 
(by some confusion) applied to a composite plant 
or plants ; and to the genus containing thpe the 
name Centaurea was appropriated by Linnseus. 
Great Centaury oi Turner was C. Rhapontica^ 
of Lyte and his successors, C, Scabiosa, and ^ Cen- 
taury ^ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian^ Black, Corn, 
Erect, Mealy, Mountain Centaury, 

1552 Turner Herbal i. I j a, Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum . . the seed is like wyld safforne wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 2578 Lyte Dodoens n. ix. 323 1 he great 
Centorie . . The flowers be of small hearie threddes or 
thrommes, of a lyght blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out of the scalye knoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
X74I CompL Fam. Piece n. iii. 386. 2794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's BoL xxvi. 401 The Great or Officinal Centaury .. 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. r. / / ^ • 

3. American Centaury, a name for Sabbatta, a 

genus of North American herbs of the Gentian 
family, esp. S. angularis, ^ 

1832 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury. .This plant is a pure bitter, justly held m estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge. 

Hence Oe-ntaurin, Cemtaurite, names proposed 
for the bitter substance existing in the leaves of 
Erythrsea Centaureum\ formerly also for the 
Cnicin or bitter principle of many Composite. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
be given to the bitter substance w'hich exists in the leaves 
of the centaurea benedicta. 

CentenaTial, a- rare. 
or pertaining to a centenary. 

2847 Jllust. Bond. He^vs 18 Dec. 408/3 In 1788, the cen- 
tennarial day was kept up with great pomp. 

Centenarian, (sentihes'rian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
centendri-us containing a hundred, of a hundred 
years old (f. centait a hundred each, f. centum a 
hundred) + an.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the age of a hundred years. 
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[f. as next + al.] Of 


2849 Miss Mulock Ogilmes xii. (2873) 90 The shrixid 
of its centenarian fabricator. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ch. 
Eng. I. 276 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
2872 Echo 25 Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. ^ 
id. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 

2864 Realm 13 Apr. 7 One of Burns’ centenarian bards. 

B. sh. A person a hundred years old. 

1846 in Worcester. 2856 Sat. Rev. II. 210/1 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. 2877 Wallace Ritssia 
viii. 123 From the new born babe to the centenarian. 

Hence Ceatena-riaiiisin, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. ^ ^ 

2873 Around Oxford 104 Several cases of centenarianism 
have been known at Woodstock. 2882 Pop. Science Monthly 
XX. 200 Facts concerning centenarianism are. .abundant. 

t Centena’rious, a. Obs.'-^ [f. as Centen- 
AKIAN -f-ous.] =Centenahy 
2730-6 Bailey Cenienarious, belonging to 100 years. 1775 
in Ash. 

Ceiite*narize, v. To honour with a centenary 
celebration. Hence Gentemarized ppl. a. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 25 July 9 We shall soon have as many 
centenarized heroes as. .canonized saints. 

Ceiit©3l0wcy (see below), a. and sb. Also 6 
centsnaire, 7 csntinary. [ad. L. centmdri-us 
* consisting of^ or ‘containing a hundred’, hence 
‘ of a hundred years old * (a sense not actually 
recorded in ancient Lat., though the corresp. sense 
occurs with the other words of the same class, 
from mcmdrius of twenty years, to nondgendrius 
of ninety years old); f. centem a hundred each, 
f. r^wifw»z hundred. In F. centmaire. 

The regularly analogous pronunciation is (se‘nt?narb cf. 
rnillenaTy , culinary, promontory ; but some sajr sentz'nari'*; 
cfl catenary oiSssx^, with less reason, (sente 'nari), as if the 
word were centennary, and connected with centennium,\ 

A adj. 

1, Of or pertaining to the space of a hundred 
■ : years.; /: 

2^7 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 92 Gentenary 
years returned but seldom. 2688 Answ. Talon's Plea 30 
The Centinary possession, as they call it, or the enjoyment 
for many Ages can make no prescription agmnst Sove- 
reignty. c 2822 Fuseli Lect. Art iv. (1848) 452 During the 
course of nearly a centenary practice. _ 2830 Bp. Monk 
Life Bentley (1833) L 190 The University of Frankfort .. 
having resolved to celebrate the centenary anniversary 
of its foundation. 2857 H. Miller Test. Rocks x. 410 
Dividing the total thickness of the bed by the centenary 
elevation. 

2. gen. Of or belonging to a hundred. 

2768 E. Buys Bict. Teims of Art, Centenary, belonging 
to an Hundred. 1824 Heber Tynl. ix. (ed. 2) I. 267 The 
centenary and millesimal way in which the Hindoos ex- 
press themselves. 


3. Relating to the division of a county called 
a ‘hundred’. 

2837 Sir F, Palgrave Merck. ^ Friar ii. (2S44) 33 Marco 
ascertained that they were the * sworn centenary deputies 
a phrase by which I suppose he means the jurors who 
answered for and represented the several Hundreds. 2879 
Green Read. Eng. Hist, xxiii. 215. 

B. sb. 

-f*!. A weight of a hundred pounds. Obs. [—late 
L. ceniendriumi\ 

[<7636 Isidore Orig. xvi. xxv. 23 Centenarium. numeri 
nomen est, eo quod centum librarum porideris sit. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxx, 12495 > 939 Centen- 
arium is the name of a nombre for it conteyneth an hundryd 
pounde,] 2598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 134, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 2656 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. § 536 A 
hundred pound make a Centenary, or hundred-pound 
waight. 1722 Perquisite-Monger n The Loan of only ten 
(jold Centenaries. 2788 Gibbon t)ecl. 4* R- (2846) V . liii. 

256 Their pay. .computed at thirty-four centenaries of gold. 

2. A Space, duration, or age of one hundred 
years ; a centennium or century. 

1607 R. C. tr, H. Estienne's World ^ Wanders 229 We 
haue scene sundry strange things in this last centenary of 
the world. 2627 Hakewill Apol. iv. 49 If we should allow 
but one inch of decrease in the growth of men for every 
Centenary. 2865 De Morgan Paradoxes (1872) 12 [The 
editorial system] has grown up in the last centenary^ — a 
word I may u.se to signify; the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ambiguity of century. 2884 Birmingh. 
Weekly Post 6 Dec. 3/4 Mr. John Hogben . . on Sunday 
completed his centenary. 

3. A centennial anniversary ; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium. 

2788 A nn. Reg. 220 Among the clubs of London who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 2839 T. 
Jackson (title\. The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 
2859 7 2 Jan. 26 The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 2885 Pall Mall G. 20 June 3/2 The [Handel] 
festival is one full year before its time, owing to the present 
rage for centenaries. This is the second centenary of 
Handel’s birth. , 

4. A centenarian, rare. [=»L, '^centendrius, F. 
centenaired\ 

2834-43 Southey Doctor cxxxii, Centenaries, he thought, 
must have been ravens and tortoises, 

6 . [See quot.) 

2700 Sir H. Chauncy Hist. Antiq. Herts. (1826^ I. 52 
Every Hundred was govern’d by a particular officer, called 
a Centenary or a Hundredary. 

Hence Centenary v. 

2888 Scottish Leader 9 Apr. 4 Those who had already 
monuments enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not available might have a new monument. 

Centence, obs. form of Sentence, 

Centenier (semtemai). Forms : 4 centener, 

6 centenyer, sentener, 6-7 centiner, -ere, 7 
centinier, 6- centenier. [a, F. ceniemer %—Jj. 
centendrius (see Centenary), in 4th c. used for 
‘ a centurion *.] 
f 1 . A centurion. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 19907 A centener, Cornelius. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cccxlix. 559 He . . ordayned and made 
secretely capitayns of the whyte hattes, as Senteners, and 
Muquateners. 2577 Hellowes Gueuards Gold. Ep. 178 
Pilate . . sent . . a Centenier to discouer a truth. 2580 North 
Plutarch 961 Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this Legation. 
2^3 Florio Montaigne ii. xxxiv. (2632) 415 His [Csesar's] 
Centeniers offered him . . to find him a man at Armes. 

1 2. = Cbnturian. Obs. 

Time's Store House 29 (L.) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurions. 

3. A police-officer in Jersey. 

286a Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2' 522 Each parish 
has also two centeniers, except St. Heliers, where there 
are six. 2880 Jersey Weekly Express 23 Nov, ^2 Charged 
by Centenier George C. Godfray with having been picked 
up dead drunk in the Royal Hall, Peter-street, 

Centennial (sente-nial), a. (sb.) [f. (after 

bmtnial, etc.) on L. type ^centennium (f. centum 
a hundred + annus year) + -al.] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred y^rs, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ standing ; 
a hundred years old ; completing a hundred years; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. Cen- 
tennial State (U. S.) : appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the centennial year of the 
existence of the United States ( 1876 ). 

a 2797 Mason PaJtinodia x. (R.) To her alone I rais'd my 
strain. On her centennial day. 2826 Monthly Rev. LXXX. 
304 The deciduous willow, and the centennial oak. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. x. ii, The blossom is so brief; as of 
some centennial cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours, 2872 Longf. Div. Trag. ni. 
iv, This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches. 2874 Motley Bameveld II. xiii. 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. 2882 Geikie in Macm. Mag. 
XLIV. 233 (Wyoming) But for the protrusion of this wedge 
the ‘Centennial State’ would have been a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural territory. 2882 Hinsdale Garfield ^ Ednc. 
II. 411 That I would meet her in the Centennial summer. 

B. as sb. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 
tion; a centenary. 

1876 Howells, The Centennial is what every one calls 
the great fair now open at Philadelphia. 2876 Daily Hews 
9 Nov. 5/2 America has been of late very much centennial- 
fsed— that is the word in use now since the great celebra- 
tion of this year. Centennials have been got up all over 
the States. 


Hence CeBtemnlalize v. nonce-wd . : see pree. 

[f. (on L. analogy) L. cent-um 
hundreds- annus of .biennium, millennium.^ 

A space of a hundred years, a century. 

Centers see Cent ee. 

Center, var. of Centore, Cincture. 

Centerie, obs. form of Sanctuary. 

1600 C. Sutton Disce Mori xiii. (1846; 104 note, In time 
of need no surer centerie. 

Centering, centreing (srntorig), vbl. sb. 
Also centring, [f. center, Centre v. + -ing l ; the 
’ Spelling on the analogy of settle, etc. would be 
centring, but as the word is of 3 syllables, center- 
ing (more rarely centreing) is generally used, esp. 
in technical senses.] 

1. See Centring. 

2. A placing in the centre or making central; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidence ; spec, the setting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the same straight line. 

1768 E. Buys Did, Terms of Art, Centering of an Optick- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is exactly 
in the Middle. 1831 Brewster Optics xUii. 358 The . . risk 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lenses 
not being in the same straight line. 2881 Edin. Rev. Oct, 
537 Mr. (kirter recommends that people should look to the 
centreing of their spectacles for themselves. 1883 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 2/2 When the ring rotates at high speed, 
any slight error of centring tends to injure the ring. 

3. Arch. ‘The temporary woodwork or fram- 
iner, whereon any vaulted work is constructed’ 
(Gwilt). 

a 2766 Parentalia in Entick London (1766) IV. 206 Both 
centering and scaffolding. 2862 Smiles Engineers II. 182 
The centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 
built. 2879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Arckit. II. 294 The use 
of continuous timber centering. ^ 2885 Ruskin Prwter. iii. 
Well-made centreings . . made this model, .attractive. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as centering motion, punch 
(sense 2 ), stone (sense 3 ). 

1855 I. Taylor Restor. Belief 238 A centering-stone of 
that structure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world, 2883 Knowledge 27 Apr. i, Second- 
ary stage with centering motion [in a microscope]. 2884 F. 
Britten Watch <§• Clockm. 14S Another spring . . carrying 
a fine centreing punch. 

Centesimal (sente'sim^H, a. and sb. [f. 
L. centesimus hundredth, centesima (^pars) hun- 
dredth (part), f. centum hundred + -ae, Cf. 
decimally 

A. adj. 1 1. Hundred-fold. Obs. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 40 This^ centessimal 
incT&ast [Matt. xiii. 23]. .this centessimal fructification. 

2. Relating to division into hundredths. Cen- 
tesiiM' thermometer = Centigrade thermometer. 

i8o9' Troughton in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 135 The cen- 
tesimal division of the quadrant. 2822-6 Playfair Nat, 


Phil. (1819) I. 247 When the centesimal thermometer is 
used. 285a Th. Ross tr. Humboldt' s Trav. L i. 23 At great 
depths the thermometer marks 7 or 8 centesimal degrees. 

3. Relating to fractions of a hundred ; calculated 
according to percentage. 

2829 C. Welch Wesl. Polity 234 The centesimal ratio of 
increase. 

B. sb. A hundredth part ; the second figure after 
the decimal point, 'i Obs. 

1608 Derham irx Phil. 'Trans. XX. 47 The Height of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Gentesimals. 
2727 Arbuthnot Anc. Coifts, ^c. (J.) The neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the cube. 

Centesimally (sente-simali), adv. [f. prec. 

-h-LY^.] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a hundred. 

2832 Nat. Philos. II. Thermom, <§• Pyrom. L 9 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Celsius, .divided centesimally the thermometer 
knowuair.by his name. 2869 Daily News 13 Sept., I have 
. .giveiF the result of my examination in ounces and also 
centesimally. ^ _ 

Ceutesimaiie (sente*sim^it), v. [f. L. cen- 
tesimdre (f. centesimus hundredth) : see -ate K 
Cfi decimate.'] To select every hundredth person 
for punishment. So OeBte'simation. 

2660 J ER. Taylor Duct. Duhit. ii. 122 (X*.) Sometimes the 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in .. Julius 
Capitolinus, who also mentions a centesiraation. ^ 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v,, Macrinus sometimes decinmted 
and sometimes centesimated the soldiers. 27^ E. Buys 
Diet. Terms of Art, Centesbnation, a milder kind ot mili- 
tary Punishment, .when only every hundredth Man is exe- 
cuted. 2839 De Quincey Wks. (1862) VII. 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate. 
tCe'Utesm. Obs. Also 5 centysme, 7 cen- 
tesm© ; also 8 in Lat. form centesima. [a. OF. 
centiesme (prob. in Anglo-F. centesme, centisme), 
mod.F. centihme, centime centesim-um hun- 
dredth.] A hundredth part. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. The centysme of the 

goodes of the forsayd bysshop. 2635 Gellibrand Varta- 
tion Magn. Needle 2 The Horizon.. divided «ito 300 parts, 
and each part subdivided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 
2827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 
the Logarithms of the sines, tangents, and secants, to every 
degree, and centesra, or 200th part of a degree. 

Centessence. nonce-wd. [f. L. centum hun- 
dred + Essence, after quintessence (the proper 
analogue of which would be centesimessence)i] 
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TBe Hundredtli essence, tlie essence a Imndred 
times distiiledi ’ 

! S87S M. Collins Mr^. ^ Merck. II. vL i6r The— qwintes* 
sence, shall I say?— no, the.centessence of nightmare. 

t Ce*Iltgraire» Obs. [ad. Ger. centgraj] zmt- 
grafj i. MHG. zente, a district originally of 100 
hamlets, ad. late L. cettia, It. cinfa, in same sense : 
see. pn Cange. The Gentgraf was the president of 
the Centgerichte, which administered hhe criininal 
law in these districts.] Used by Seiden as trans- 
lation of OE. htmdredes eaidor the presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred ; also^ to render Ger. 
Centp'‘af , Zentgraf. 

■ 1649 Selden Lwms Eng. 1. xxv. He was (per eminentiam), 
called the Centgrave or Lord of the Hundred, xyda tr, 
Bttschinps S:yst. Geog. V. 474 Over which is. .a Centgrave 
whose business it is to look to the criminal jurisdiction. 
'Ceati-, combining form of L. centum hxmdiXtA, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as of an are, etc. 

s8io Naval Ckron. 'K'K.lY. 301 Centkr, square meter. 
Ibid. , Centistere = 0-2920 cubic feet. 

OenticrpitOUS, a. rare—*^. [f. L. ceniicipit- 
(f. centum -f caput head) + -ous.] Hundred-headed. 
s730-d in Bailry ; 177s in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
CeBtrfidons, a. rare-^. [f. L. ce 7 ttifid-us (f. 
centum •{■Jindere to split, divide) + -ous,] 

'Bivided into an hundred parts or ways.’ 

X73p-6in Bailey; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

‘Cexitifo ’lions, [f. centifoH-us 

(as in Rosa centifoUa the hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage rosel -{■ -ous.] Hundred-leaved. 

*730-6 in Bailey ; 17SS in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Centigrade (se'ntigr«?id), a, [a. F. centigradef 
f. L. centum + gradus step, degree.] Having a 
hundred degrees ; usually applied to Celsius’s 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. (Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

181a Edin. Rev. XX. 196 This thermometer is exactly 
the same with what has been since called in France the 
Centigrade. x^S6o All F. Rcund No. 43. 391 A tempera- 
ture of 120®. .centigrade. *878 Huxley Physiogr. 151 The 
centigrade scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country. 1881 NaUtre XXIII. 47,6 The 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. 

Cexitigrainiue (se’ntigrsem, Fr. sahtzgram). 
[P'. centigramme : see Centi- and Gramme.} In 
the Metric ^stem, a weight equal to xSir ^ 
gramme, or *1543248 of a grain troy. 

1801 Dupe^ Neolog. Fr. Diet 73 Dldgramme . . equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Mann/. Metal II. 123 (Cab. Cycl.) 
One cenugramme of bruised gunpowder. 
Centuingued, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. centum^ 
tongue -h -ED.] Hundred-tongued. 

1859 Sala Gaslight D. ix. 105 Centilingued Rumour. 
Centilitre (semtilzloi, Fr. sahtzlztr). [F'. cen- 
tilitre: see Centi- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to of a 
litre, or -61028 of a cubic inch. 

• 1801 Dupr^ Neolog. Fr. Diet, 42 Ceniiliire . . is the hun- 
dredth part of the litre. 1883 Pall MedlG. 31 Oct. 4/1 How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be filled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine? 

Cesxtillioii (senti-ly^n). [f. L. centum hun- 
dred + die termination of million: cf. Billion.] 
The hundredth power of a million ; a number 
which would be denoted by i followed by 600 
ciphers, tience OeatiTHoaitli. 

185a Taifs Mag, XIX. 473 There existed not a centil- 
lionth of the blessing. 

. CeutiTo^uy. \pjdL.X».*centilpquium, i. centum 
+ loqui to speak.] Name of a work attributed to 
Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisms of 
astrology. 

*588 J[ohn] H[arvey) Disc. Probleme 113 This is the true 
. .doctrine ofPtolomey as may appear, .by hLs Aphoristicall 
Centiloquie. *621 Burton Anat. Mel. r. liL 1. iii. *635 
Person Varieties ii. ^ Hali the Jew his commentary, 
upon the centiloquy of Ptoloniee. 

It Centime (sahtrm). [Fr. OF. centismCf cen^ 
centFsimus hundredth: see Centesm.] 
A French coin of the value of xfir of a franc. 

*8qi: Dupr^ Neolog. Fr. Diet 42 A piece of five centimes 
is equal to a sou. i8*6 J. Scott Ffir. Paris 99 A centime, 
or the tenth part of a halfoenny. *868 Miss Mulock in 
Maem. Mag. MQ. 103. 44/2 Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes', the ..bottle, 

b. transf. Any coin whose value is of that 
of the standard. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life vi. 79 The soldo being the 
centime of the florin- 

Cetttioiotlfe (semtimz'tni, Fr. sahtfmf tr). [F. 
ieniimUre , : • ' see , C enti- ' and Mitre.].' ■ '. In ' the 
Metric system, a measure of length equal to 
of a metre, or *3937 (nearly f ) of an inch. 

■ , *801 DupRife Neolag. Fr*. Diet ^43 CeniimHre . . is the hun- 
dredth part of the metre. *809 Nwval Ckron. XXII. 363 
Its . , diameter did not exceed a centimetre. x86$ Reader 
Feb. 162/3 It amounts. 'to about eighty cubic centimetres. 
Centiaary, obs. form.of CiNTENARy. 


Centinel, -er, obs. ff. Sentinel, Centenier. 
t Cesitmcdy. Obs, [ad. L. centimdia {/terba) 
some unknown plant, f. centum hundred + nodus 
knot, a IF. centmode. “I The plant Knotgrass 

{Polygonum avic2dare\ 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixvii. 98 Knot grasse.. The first 
kinde is called.. in Shoppes Ceutumnodia.] *6*1 Cotgr., 
Herbe noute, Centinodie, Kiiotgrasse. 

Centipedal (senti-pz'dal , a. [f. L. centtim -1- 
ped- foot + -AL.] Of one hundred (metrical) feet. 

*879 G. Meredith Egoist II. vi. 136 Your uncertainty . . 
would only be e.xtended were the line centipedal. i88z 
Washburn Early Ettg. Lit. vii. 153 Conversation made 
up of all the largest centipedal words in Webster. 
Cesitipede (semlipid). Also 7 centapee, 8 
centapie, centipes, 8 9 eentipee, 9 (in Diets.) 
eentiped. [ad. L. centipeda centipede, f, centum 
^-pes {ped-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. ¥, centipbde: centipie, centapee, in W.Indies 
and early navigators was prob. from Sp.] 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many feet, constituting the order 
Cheilopoda of the class Myriapoda. Those of 
tropical countries are very venomous. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 381 There be Latine writers who 
call thi.s worme Centipeda, as if it had an hundred feet. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. T41 Some .. with many 
legs, even to the number of an bundled, as JuU Scolopen- 
drse, or such as are termed centipedes. 1697 Dampier ^ 
(1720) I. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English 40 Legs . . 
Their Sting or Bite is more raging than a Scorpion. 1727 
A. Hamilton Nei.v Acc. E. Tnd, II. xxxix. 89 [He] was bit 
in the Calf of the Leg by a Centipee. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 426 The Centapie is reckoned very venomous. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (iSoi) I- 261, I once saw a worm 
..and observed a centipes hanging at its tail. 1799 G. 
Hamilton Ixi Asiatic Res. II. 339 Stung by a scorpion, or 
centipee. *835 Kirby Hob. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of the giant centipede . . more than a foot long. 
*^7 Carpenter Zool. § 823 The Centipede and other car- 
nivorous Myriapods, possessing strong and active limbs, 
varying in number from fifteen to twenty-one pairs. 

attrio. 187s tr. Ziemsseds Cycl, of Med. 111 . 539 In the 
case of Centipede bite.s. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1866 Thoreau Yankee in Canada i. 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centipede of a man. 1867 F. Francis Angling v\x. (1880) 
262 The line will make ‘ centipedes ’ on the water. 

Centipllime (se*ntiplz 7 m), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
centum + pluma feather.] Having a hundred 
feathers ; applied to a moth whose wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-like segments. 

1875 Blackmore Alice Lorr. I. xviii. 196 Like a centi- 
plume moth in a spider’s web. 

f Oe:ntireli*gioijLS, a. Obs. nenue-wd. [f. as 
prec. + Religious.] Of a hundred religions. 

1630 B. Discollim. 28, I could demonstrate it to be Hetero- 
geneous . . Pluranimous, Versipellous, Centireligious 
Centner (semtnoi). [a. Ger. centner, ad. L. 
centendrius relating to a hundred.] 

1 . A measure of weight used in Germany. 

*683 Phil. Trans. XIII. too A centner or hundred weight. 
*753 Hanway Trav. (1762)1. vir, Ixxxviii. 408, 120 [Pounds] 
I centner. *86* Leeds Mercury 2 ISTov., The Furstenberg 
works use about 10,000 centners of cast iron . , and produce 
yearly from 80,000 to 100,000 centners of raw iron. *875 Ure 
Diet. Arts I. 756 The Zollverein Centner contains x 10-231 
English lbs. avoirdupois. 

t 2 . Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the Cental. 

t86z Rep. Set Part Comm. Weights <$• Meas. (Evidence 
of Prof. Leone Levi) § 37. 

S. Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Hundred, Centner in 
metallurgy and assaying is a weight divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 
parts. .The centner of the metallurgists contains an hundred 
pounds, the centner of the assayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 

Ceuta (semt^). Also 7 centon. [a. L. cento, 
centon-em, pi. centdnes, of patchwork, 

also the title of a poem (as the cento nuptialis of 
Ausonius) made up of various verses. In It. centone, 
F. centon. Orig. with L. pi. centones ; afterwards 
centoes, now usually centos ; the F. and It. forms 
of the sing, have also been used,] 

1 1. A piece of patchwork ; a patched garment. 
x6io Healey A-ug. City of Goa {1620) 605 Centones 
are peeces of doath of diuerse colours; vsed anyway, on 
the back, or on the bed. i6a8 Shirley Witty Fair 11. ii, 
His app^el is a cento. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
ii. § 13 There is under these <>ntoes and miserable outsides 
. ,a soule of the same alloy with our owne. 

2 . * A composition formed by joining sci'aps 
from other authors’ (J.). 

s6oS Camden Rem. (1614) 14 (Juilted . . out of shreds of 
diners Poets, such as Schollers do call a Centa *646 Jer. 
Taylor ApoL Liturgy Pref. 1 16 A very Cento composed out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries, Manuals, and Por- 
tuises of the Roman Church. *730 A. Gordon Maffels 
Amfhith. 95 They affected a kind of Medley or Cento. 
iSSa Farrar Early Chr. I. 554 A cento of Scripture 
phrases. ... ' 

b. more loosely: cf. * string’, ‘rigmarole’. 

T. Jefferson Cott. Wks. 1839 I. 264 Henry’s map 
of Virginia is a mere cento of blunders. *&» Hazutt 
Tabled. II. viii. 194 A cento of sounding common-places. 


3 . transfi. (of persons, etc.) Ohs. 

' 1626 W.ScLATER Expos. 2 T/«m. (1629) 158 Amongst the 
many Centones of reuolters of Poperie. 1647 Sanderson 
Serm. ll. 217 Tlie Moabites and the Agarens, Gebal and 
Ammon . .a cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations. 

Hence Cemtoigum (also Cemtonism) ; Cen- 
to'nical a., of the nature of a cento ; Cemtoiz© 
V., to make into a cento. 

C1618 E. Bolton Hypercr. in Haslewood Aftc. Crii, Ess. 
(i8ir) II. 237 The vast vulgar Tomes procured for the most 
part by the husbandry of Printers., in their tumultuary and 
centonical writings, do seem to resemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. *838-9 B. alum Hist. Lit 1 . 1. iij. 
§80 Not too ambitiously chosen, norin the manner called 
centonism, /bid. viii. § 2 Tassoni has ridiculed its centonism, 
ors'tudious incorporation of lines from Petrarch. 1842 Mrs. 
Browning Gn Chr. Poets 24 The tragedy is. . a specunen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of one 
work to the construction of another, /bid. 54 Eudocia.. 
thought good to extend her sceptre, .over Homer’s poems, 
and cento-ize them into an epic on the Saviour’s life. *839 
Sat. Rev. VIII. 257/1 Warton seems to have imagined 
the text of Comus, Lycidas, etc., to have been little more 
than a centonism of borrowed thoughts. 

t CeiltO'Clllated, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
centocul-tis (f. centum + oculuseyo) + -ate^I -4 -edL] 
Hundred-eyed. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. i. The Centoculated Argus. 
1660 Charac. Italy 3 His Bastards that closed the Eyelids 
of centoculated Argus. 

t Cemtoner, Obs. [A variant of centener, Cen- 
tenier.] 

1610 Holland tr. Camdeds Brit. r. 275 Every of them 
hath their severall Centoner, as one would say Centurion. 
1659 E. Leigh Eng. Descr. 85 The whole country [Isle of 
Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
their several Centoner or Centurion. 

Centorie, -tory, obs. ff. Centaury. 

Ce’Xltrad, adv. Phys. [as if ad. QT.^Khrpdbe 
to the centre, f. Kbvrpor centre, after viKoBe home- 
wards, f. OLKOs home.] To or towards the centre. 

1803 J. Barclay Ne^o Anat. NomencL X839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. Ill, 726/2 The change travels no further cen- 
trad than the same point. 

Central (se-ntral), a. [ad. L. centrdlds central, 
f. centrum Centre : cf. F. cmiral.’} 

1. Of or pertaining to the centre or middle ; 
situated in, proceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centie. 

*647 H. More Songo/Smli. n. iii, Or else his inward life 
And Cen trail rains do fairly him compell Within himself. 
*658 SirT. Browne Hydriot. (1736) Introd. 1 Even such as 
hope to rise again, would not be content with central Inter- 
ment. *664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 2 Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the probe entred. 
a xyzo J. Hughes Ecstasy (R.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll’d. *837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Schol. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 186 One central fire.. flaming now put of 
the lips of Etna, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § *5. 310 The 
quicker central flow [of a glacier], 

b. Applied to a city, quarter, building, etc., 
situated in the heart of its district, where popu- 
lation is densest or trade busiest. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 2 Roads to the less central Cities. 
1814 WoKDsw. Excurs. vin. 221 Palmyra, central in the 
desert. *86* Swinhoe N. China Camp. 7 The island . . 
from its central position would form a good clepdt for 
troops. Mod. The point of departure was the Central 
Station, Manchester.^ To let, convenient business premises 
in a good central position. 

c. Belonging to the party that holds a position 
midway between the two extremes ( cf. Centre 1 5). 

i860 Froude Hist. Eng. VL 75 The ultra-faction among 
the Protestants became now powerless. The central mul- 
titude, whose belief was undefined, etc. 

2. fig. Belonging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant point or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; hence, chief, principal, 
leading, dominant. 

1647 H. More SongofSoultv, xlvi, The most profound and 
centrall euergie, The vei'y selfnesse of the soul. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N.l. 1. vii. 60 The natural price, .is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all commodities are 
continually gravitating. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 

I. 800 Every turn still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 187s JowETT (ed. 2)11. 423 Odj'sseus is the 
central figure of the one poem. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 

II , 438 Love is the very central command of Ghristianity. 

b. Of a governing body, association, etc. : Con- 
trolling all branches of the organization from one 
common centre ; opposeii to local. 

*809 Wellington Let, in Gurw, V. 3, I am very 
semsible of the value of the approbation of the Central 
Junta. *846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire \ IL 313 
In 1811 the different district societies were incorporated as 
members of a central association. *863 Bright Sp. Amer. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. *888 Gladstone in Spect. $62/% To 
commence not with local but with central institutions. 


S. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol, applied to affections of parts of the body 
caused by lesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, as distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion. 

*863 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 88 (title) On Central Paraly- 
sis. *872 W. Aitken ScL ^ Pr. Med. (ed. 6' II. 360 Reflex 
symptoms may be j^resent in central anaesthesia, but they 
are entirely absent in peripheral anaesthesia. *875 Gamgee 
tr. Hermands Physiol, xi. 467 The- central end-organs of 
nerve-fibres are contained in certain structures, which are 
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called * the central organs of the nervous system *, xZp 
Foster FkysioL iii. 75 A sensitive Oell on the surface of the 
body connected by means of a sensory nei-ve -vyith the 
internal automatic central nervous cell, ' 

4. In various phrases : 

Math,, etc.: Central curm (CiJwzV), a curve having 
a centre ; central eclipse, an eclipse in wliich the 
centres of the sun and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; central force, z. force attracting to 
or repelling from a centre ; so central orbit (?ee 
quot.) ; t ^see quot) ; central section, 

a section passing through the centre. 

1684 T. Barker Geometr. Key 6 The central rule. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., CentrahRule, \t, a nile found 
out.. by.. Mr. Tho. Baker.. whereby he finds the Center 
of a Circle designed to cut the Parabola in as many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real Roots. 
x8oi Hutton Course Jlfa^ A. {1828) 11. 224 The .subject of 
central force.s. 1846 J. Joyce Set. Dialog, xv, A central 
eclipse, i860 Salmon Conic Sect. x. (18791 143 The ellipse 
and hyperbola are hence often classed together as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non-central curve. 
186s P. T. Main IniroiL Plane Astron. i. U879’ 5 Every 
central section of a sphere is called a great circle. i88z 
Minchin Unipl.Kinemat. 63 Central Orbit, .an orbit de- 
scribed by a moving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre. 

§. Central fire-, applied attrib. to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occupies a central 
position, instead of being di.sposed around the 
periphery of the hanged capsule. 

1881 (jREENER Gun 202 The employment of a central-fire 
cap. Itf/d. 204 The central-lire cartridge. 1884 St. 
James's Gaz. 18 Jan. 5/1 Exploded by central -fire action. 

fl Centrale [Latin.] Short 

for 0$ cent rale, one of the bones of the carpus. 

187Z Mivart Elem. AnaL 169 The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous part of the carpus. 1S78 
Bell tr. Gegenbauers Comp. Anat. 482 A cent, rale, also, 
is not unfrequently present. 

Centralism (seuitraliz’m). [f, Cjentral + 
A centralizing system, centralization. 

1837 Calhoun IVks. II. 638 The tendency of our system to 
centralism, with its ruinous consequences. Ibid. 650. 1^6 
Athenseum 2 Jan. 16 'I'he power of the provinces, .destined 
to put an end to the centralism of the capital. 1870 Daily 
Kews 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperial centralism. 
Centralist (se-ntralist), [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
An upholder of centralization. Also attrib. 

Realm 13 July 4 The Austrian centralists, 1871 
Daily News 21 Sept., The Emperor . . would gladly . . con- 
tent both the Centralists and the Separati.st.s. 1870 Ob- 
serx^er 9 Oct., The Con.stitutional, centralist party. • , 
Hence Oentrali'Stic a. rare. 

1864 Realm 15 June 3 The strangely-centralistic .speech 
of the Hungarian magnate. 

Centrality (sentraediti). [f. Central + -itt ; 
in mod.F. cenlralitei\ 

.1, The quality or lact of being central; central 
ijature or position ; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality : line (on the earth’s 
surface) along which an eclipse is central. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iv. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of tb’ Universall soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 213 The 
centrMity of the sun. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul 364 I'he 
centrality of its position . . made it a great commercial em- 
porium. 1882 A the7tmim 2 Dec. 789 The line of centrality 
IS confined to the South Pacific Ocean. 


'h. fig. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 129 That Cen- 
trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully .satisfied 
in himself, 1844 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. iii, 85 Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or ovenset. 
i86zW. M.RossEiTiin Aug. 195 Clear grasp 

of ideas, centrality of purpose. 

2. Phys. [so F. centralitii] ‘ A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the nervous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves ; it 
is used in contradistinction to condiicrivity ’ {6yd. 
Soc.Lecc.). 

Gejitralization (semtrabize'i-Jon, -iz?s*|^n). 

[f. Centkalize -{- -AT iON, or ad. F. centralisation.'} 
1. The action of centralizing ox fact of being 
centralized ; gathering to a centre, 

1801 DuPRis Neolog. Fr. Did. 44 Such is the effect of the 
centralization of government, x8^ -6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
763/2 This tendency to centralisation is still more con- 
spicuous in the Phyllosoma. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. 
§ 2. 164 It is as the centralisation and protectress of this 
kicred influence that Architecture is to be regarded. ^ 1869 
Mill Liberty 204 The greatest possible centralization of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre. 


%.esp. 'fhe concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, etc. are di- 
rectly responsible. , ^ 

. [See 1801 in i.] xZzz. Ann. Reg. II, 793 Centralization 
— that ferocious hydra which has preyed upon. .Europe 
for a centui^. 1836 Bp. of Exeter Chargy 33. 'I’he vice of 
modern legislation. centralization ' as it is called ; _a xyord 
not more strange to our language, than the practice .. is 
foreign to our ancient habits and feelings. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon I. 38 To combine happily the principles of 
local self-government and, centralisation. 

Centralize ^se•ntral^iz), zi. Also rise. [f. 
Central 4 - -ize, or ad. F. eentraliser.} 


1 . intr. To come’ together at a centre ; to form 
a centre ; to concentrate. 

1800 Monthly Mag. VIII. 598 A pew Popery, or Catholic 
Patriarchate . . which is now to centralise at Mohilow;, or 
Petersburg, 1859 Sat. VIII. 72/1 Art has a tendency 
to centralize. i^S HarpePs Mag. Apr. 764 The eyes . . 
flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. 

2 . trans. To bring to a centre, locate in a centre, 
make central % esp. to concentrate (administrative 
powers) in a single head or centre, instead of dis- 
tributing them among local departments ; to sub- 
ject to centralization. 

iSoi DuPRii Neolog, Fr. Did. 44 To centralize the welfare 
by depurating the committees of false patriots. 1834 
Arnold Let. in Life ^ Corr. (1844) I. vii. 381 If ever 
the question of National education comes definitely before 
the government, I am very desirous of their not ‘cen- 
tralizing’ too much, but availing themselves of the existing 
machinery. 1839 48 Bailey Festus 30/1 Draw tb thy soul. 
And centralize the rays which are around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, iv. 59 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 1x886) 238 
England was centralised earlier than any other European 
nation. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 5/1 The functions 
that are now centralised in the Government departments 
in London. 

S. To give or assign a centre to. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Veit. I. i. 22 The transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date 1180. 

Centralized (se*ntra!oizd), j)//. a. [f. prec. + 
-edI.] Made central, referred to a centre. 

184Z Penny Cycl. XXIV. 270/x A centralised system of 
government. 187$ Maine Hist. Insti l, ii The formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. 1885 A tkenyum 
18 Apr. 503 '3 In these days of centralized administration. 
Centralizer (se-ntrabizm). [f. as prec. + -Eu.] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Pai'isk 421 The centralizers ‘only 
wait the word ’ to establish such a system. 1876 N. Amer. 
Rev. 360 As strong a centralizer as Jefferson. 
Ceil'tralizing (serntrabiziq), vbl. sh. The 
action of the verb CRNTRALizh. Also attrib. 

184s J- H. Newman Ess. Developm. 17 1 The centralising 
process by which the See of St. Peter became the Head_ of 
Christendom. 1883 J. Sim e 544 The centralizing 

shadowed, out in these new arrangements. 

Centralizing, ///. tz. [f. as prec, + -ing 2.] 
That centralizes. 

1846 Grote Greece it. iii. II. 399 Destitute of any cen- 
tralising city. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. v. 280 
The will is the grand centralizing element. 
Centrallassite (sentralse-srit). [Named 

1859 ; f. Or. KevTpov centre + aXKaatr^eiv to change 
-f-iTE, because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre.] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 

1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min. 68. 
i Centrally (se*ntrali), adv. [f. Central +-ly 2 .] 
In a central manner or position ; in or with regard 
to the centre, 

1647 H. yioKzSongof Soul iii, n. xxxiii, Sith.all forms 
in our soul W counite And centrally lie there. 1753 
; Scots Mag. Sept. 457/2 The sun will be centrally and 
totally ecrip.sed. , i86a M- Hopkins Hawaii 3 Situated 
somewhat centrally. 1869 Phillips Vesm>. x. 274 An 
octahedron , or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Centralness (semtralnes). [f. as prec. -h 
-NESS.] Central position, centrality. 

x88i P. Brooks Candle of Lord 5 Certmn philosophies . . 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rob him of his centralness. Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 

6/x Sites . . mainly determined by centralness of situation. 

t Centra'tion. Obs. raj-e. [ad. med.L. cen- 
t ratio.'} Centering ; placing in the centre. 

1647 H- More Song of Soul 11. iii. ii. viii. What needs 
that numerous clos’d centration, Like wastefull sand ytost 
with boisterous inundation? 1730-6 Bailey, 

(with Paracelsiansi the principal root or foundation of any 
Thing ; as God is the Centre of the Universe. 

Centre, center (semtoi), sh. and a. Forms: 
4-5 sentre, 6 eentur, (centure, centrie, centry), 
6- center, 4- centre, [a. F. centre (It., Sp. 
centra), ad. L. centr-nm : see Centrum below. 

The prevalent spelling from i6tli to i8th c. was center, 
in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc. ; so the 
early dictionaries,' Cotgr. centre, F., a center Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey z^2x~ 
1802; but the technical volume of Bailey (Vol. 11 .) 1727-31 
and the folio 1730-36, have centre ; ‘an interleaved copy of the 
folio of 1730 was the foundation of John.son’s Dictionary’, 
which followed it in spelling centre ; this has been generally 
adopted in Great Britain, while center is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I. The centre of a circle, of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction; and connected uses. 

1 . The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circle or sphere, equally 
distant from all points on the circumference. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. v. 132 pe .sterres of arctour 
y tourned neye to pe souereyne centre or point, c 1391 — As- 
tral. i. § 4. c 1400 Maundev. xvii. 185 Aboute the poynt of the 
gret Compas, that is dept the Centre. .Aik the Lynes meeten 
at the Centre. X4X3 Lydg. Fylgr.. Sowle x. iii (i4S3^ -4 The 
Centre of the erthe was wonder, derck- 1570 Billings- 
ley Eiuclid XI. xiv. 3x6 The centre of a Sphere is that 
poynt which is also, the centre, of the semicircle. , 1591 


Morley Inirod. Mns. xZ His signe is a whole drkle with 
a prick or point in the , center or middle, thus 0. 1613 

R. Q, Table Alph. (ed. 3), Centre, middest of any round 
thing or circle. 1651, Hobbes Leviaik. iv. xlvi. 375 The 
center of the Earth is the place of Rest. 2683 oalmon 
Doron Med. i. 91 From the Center to the Girciimference, 
1774 M- Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 23 The Lines ,. will 
intersect each, other in . . the Center of the Circle. iSzz 
Imison .Sir. ^ Art I. 15 They are all drawn towards 'the 
center of the earth. 3879 Lockver Elem. Astron, vii. xli. 

239 A circle is a figure bounded by a curved line, all the 
points in which are the same distance from a , point within 
the circle called the centre. 

'h.fig. , 

s6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxlvl, Poore souk the center of my 
sinfull earth. <2x631 Donne Poems 7 This bed thy 
center is, these wals thy spheare. 1836 Emerson A«]iwr(?v. 
Wks. (Bohn) T I. 157 The moral law lies a.t the centre of 
nature, and radiates to the circumference. 

2 . ellipt. a. The centre of tbe earth. 

.X38. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 356 As J^e sentre is 
lowest of alle hingis. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 159, I will 
finde Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeede 
Within the Center. 16x1 Tourneur At jf A. Trag, iv, iii, 

I will search the Center but Ik find out the murderer. 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1, xvi, With the feeling of an Engli.sh 
freeholder, that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. 

b. The earth itself, as the supposed centre of 
the universe. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. i. iii 85 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 74 As far removM from God 
and light of Heav’n As from the Center thrice to tb* utmo.st 
Pole. 

t 3 . The prick or dot in the middle of a circle ; 
the hole pricked by the stationary point of a pair 
of compasses, [ef. Gr. n^urpoy.] Obs. ^ 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, i. § 18 The centre bat standith a- 
Middes the narwest cerck is ckped the senyth. 1551 
Recorde Paihw. KnowL 1. Def., When a pricke standeth 
in the middell of a circle_(a.s no circle can be made by com- 
pas.se without it i then is it called a centre. — Cast. Knowl. 
(,1556) TO Although the earthe in it selfe liaue a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison to the _ firmameilt, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke. 

t b. Astrol. The sharp ppint or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the ‘ rete ’ 
of an astrolabe. Obs. 

, c 1386 Chaucer FrankL T. 549 ISTe hise rootes ne hise 
othere geeris As been his centris and hise Argumentz. 
C1301 — Astrol. i. % 21 Of whiche sterres the smak poynt 
is cleped the Centre. Ibid. u. § ig Set the Sentre of the 
sterre vp-on the est Orisonte. 

4 . The point, pivot, axis, or line round which 
a body turns or revolves ; the fixed or mimoving 
centre, of rotation or revolution. 

<^1386 Chaucer Squieres T. 14 Of hi.s corage as any 
Centre stable. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 534 As a rock Of 
adamant, and as a centre, firm. 3677 Moxon Meek. Exer, 
(1703) 177 The Pole may move upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Center. X717 S. Clarke Leibnitz's 'grd Paper § 17 
If God would cause a Body to move free in the AEther 
round about a certain fixed Centre. 3825 J, Nicholson 
Operat. Meek. 777 Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheel. 3837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. (1872) HI. v. v. 197 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 
6 . A particular form of bearing adjustable in the 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entering into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it supports. In 
the lathe, long works are supported either at one 
or both ends upon ‘ centres ' 

[3680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. No. x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw [z. e. the ‘ centre ’] and Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.l 3797 Trans. Soc. Arts XV. 273 The 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform . . between two 
centers. 3879 Holtzapffel Turning iv. 47 The crank 
[shaftl has been made to run in bearings, on centers. Ibid, 
tv. 93 The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers , . called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
dimensions of all lathes. Ibid. iv. 99 The five-inch centre 
lathe., ' 

6 . a. The point round which, things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 
point of concentration for its surroundings. 

» 3685 pRiDKAUX Lett. ix 8 js) 146 We live here remote from 

y« center of affairs. 37x2 Steele S/ed. No. 474 § i The 
Center of Business and Pleasure. 3796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierrds Stud. Nat. <1799) II. 492 The centre of all the 
powers of the kingdom. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. 
i. I The great centres of old Italian life, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. 1883 Gilmour Mongolsxxxn. 366 The officers 
I I at the nearest military centres. 

e I b. A point towards which things tend, move, 
or are attracted. 

[3606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. ii. no The strong base and 
building of my loue Is as the very Center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.] _ 3626 Donne Serm. iv. 31 A 
center of Reverence, .to which all reverence flowed. 1653 
Walton Angler il 63 Viewing the Silver streams glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuous Sea. ^ 3827 
PoLLOK Course T. v, Centre to which all being gravitates. 
3850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixiv, The centre of a world’s 
desire. ■ , 

c. A point from which things, influences, etc, 
emanate, proceed, or originate. Esp. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7). 

3738 Glover Leonidas vi. 250 The center of corruption. 
38x2 Sir H. JyKrt Chem. Philos. 195 The light . . proceeds 
in right lines or rays from the luminous body as a center. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. ,(1885) 322 The question of 
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single or multiple centres of creation. 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. i. 10 Diffused from a single geographical centre, 
187® W. AiTKEN^Scf. 4* Pr. Med. (ed. 6) H. 60 All new cells 
proceed from ‘centres of nutrition', from, other cells, or 
from the nuclei of them. *876 Mozley Univ. Serm. ix. 188 
Sick lives are centres of improving and refining influence, 
nerve-centre. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 998 A number of ganglia or dis- 
tinct centres of nervous action. From these diverging 
filaments are sent off, which are distributed to the various 
organs, 1869 Huxley Pkpfs. xi. 297 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is . , a vaso-motor centre for the 
head and face. i88s Syd. Sec. Lex. s.v. Centre, visual. 
Destruction of this centre on one side causes complete, but 
temporary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

'b. Short for centre of ossificatmi (see 16 )* 

1876 Quain Anat. {t.6.. 8) 1 . 19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebra] appear about the 7th week. 

8 . The narae giyen to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called head-centre. 

186s Ann. Re^. 178 In the language of the party he was 
termed the ‘Head Centre’ of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9. The part of a target between the ‘ bnU’s-eye ’ 
and the ‘ outer’, b. ellip. The hitting of this, 

1887 Whitakeds Almanack S40 In this case a bull’s-eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an outer two. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. Geom. The point at equal distances from 
the extremities of a line, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from all points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (centre 
of magnitude) ; the central or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Centre of a conic section'. 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which ^ all 
diameters intersect each other; the centre 0/ an ellipse 
or kyperdola, is the point midway between the two foci ; that 
of a parabola is at infinity ; centre of a his;her curve, the 
point in which two diameters meet; centre of a dial, the 
part in which the gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. 1 . 262 Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid ; 
or a middle point dividing them so that some certain effects 
are equal on all sides of it. >840 Lardner Geom. 91 Lines 
drawn from the centre to the angles of the polygon. 

11. ^en. The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. 

1591 Shake, i Hen. VI. 11, ii. 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centura of this cursed Towne. <7x645 Howell 
Lett. VI, 86 Though they dwelt in the center of Spain not 
far from Toledo. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. vi, Full in 
the center of the grove. X776 Withering Boi. A rrangem. 
{1796) 1 . 20$ Florets all fertile, those of the center smaller. 
X78X CowPER Verses A. Selkirk 3 From the centre all round 
to the sea, x8i6 Scott Anti^. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay, 1878 Morley Carlyle 175 The puni- 
ness of man in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 
1880 ScrikieVs Mag. June 221 The centers of the great 
gummy logs. 

b, fig. (or of things not material). 

16*8 T. Spencer Logick 169 Predication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logicke. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 3x7 
If the Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus Wks. L 71 There is an inmost centre in us 
all, Where truth abides in fulness. X846 Prescott Perd. 
4- Is. L Introd. 27 Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre. 

C. Centre of a dastion : ‘ ^olnt in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
capital line commences, and which is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure* (C. James). 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fg. See also Centre of gravity, of 
inertia in 16 . 

t:i39i Chaucer Astrol. i. § 2 Hit [the ring] disturbeth 
nat the instrument to hangen aftur his rihte centre. x668 
Temple in C. Em. Lett. 127 Things drawn out of 
their center are not to ne moved without much force, or 
skill, or time ; but, to make their return to their center 
again, there is required but little of either. 1704 Swift 
Batt^ Bks, (171XV 230 By his own unhappy Weight and 
Tendency towards his Center, i860 Emerson Cond. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 384 If the man is off his centre, the eyes 
show it. 

IZ, ArcMt. A temporary framework supporting 
any superstructure ; now spec, the wooden support 
and ‘mould’ upon which an arch or dome is 
supported while building. 

i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. it. i. 102 In those Foundations 
which 1 build vpon, The Centre is not bigge enough to 
beare A SchooIe-Boj-'es Top. 1630 Prynne 
113 This.. is the onely center vpon which the whole fabricke 
is erected. xSaR P. Nicholson i^r<z<7i. 338 Centres, 

the frame of timber-work for supporting arches during their 
erection. T86x Smiles Engineers U. 182 The centres span- 
ning the, .width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 
14. iW* a. The main body of troops occupying 
the space between the two wings, b. ‘The divi- 
sion of a fieet between the van and the rear of the 
line of battle, and between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing * ( Adm. Smyth). 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Centre, a French 
word, is the middle of a battell, or other things. 17x0 
Steele Tatter No. 2m f 8 One [body] to be commanded 
by himself in the Center. 1769 Robertson F,in. xii. 

386 Brought some pieces of cannon to bear upon their center. 
187X Smiles Charac. I (1876) 17 At the combat of Yera, 
when the. Spanish centre was"broke,n. . ■ , , , 

c. The middle man of any^ rank of soldiers, or 
an imaginary point in the middle of any body of 
soldiers, ‘ Centre of a battalion on parade : the 


middle, where an interval is left for the colours ; 
of an encampment, it is the main street ; and on a 
march, is an interval for the baggage ; when it is 
so placed * (C. James). 

1672 Venn Mil. 4* Mar. Discipline i. T27 Secondly, 
wheelings on the midst for Center), I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper to a circular body than to a 
square. 1796 Instr. Cavalry Ci8i3> 226 The squadron will 
receive the word Center Dress. 183a Prop. Reg. Instr, 
Cavalry n. 33 Their Centres and Lefts move up. 

15. Politics. In the French Chamber (which 
is arranged in the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions who occupy the 
central benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre : divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also transferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated; and to the politics of other countries. 
In Germany the Centre is the Catholic or Ultra- 
montane party. 

(This use originated in the French National Assembly of 
1789, in which the nobles as a body took the position of 
honour on the President's right, and the Third Estate sat 
on his left. The significance of these positions, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vi, ii, Answered, from, Right side, 
from Centre and Left, by inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Times Summ. of Vear. The Leri Centre has withdrawn m 
some degree from its alliance with the I.e{t, and overtures 
are from day to day on both sides tendered and rejected 
by the two divisions which form the Centre- Ibid, The party 
which is known in [the German] Parliament as the Catholic 
Centre. 1884 Bertha M. Gardiner Fr. Rev. iiL 52. 

III. 16. Phrases, 

Centre of attack {Mil.)', ‘when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and the lines of attack are 
carried upon three capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the half-moon, is styled the center of 
attack' (C. James . . 

Centre of aitradimt {Physics^ : the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by the action of centripetal force ; 
i fir.') the object or point which attracts attention, interest, 

or curiosity. r * r- 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacement, of immer- 
sion : the mean centre of that part of a ship or floating 
body, which is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversion : the point in a body about which it 
turns or tends to turn when force is applied at a given point. 

Centre of curvature : see Curvature. 

Centre of friction i that point in the base of a body on 
which it revolves when put in rapid rotation, e.g. the point 
of the peg of a top. . , 

Centre of gravity ong. ^centre of attraction ; afterwards, 
and still popularly (see quot. 1879) ^centre of mass', in the 
case of a single body or a system of bodies rigidly connected, 
the point about which all the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
remain at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration : the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revolving body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of inertia : zscemre of gravity or mass. 

Centre of magnitude : == sense to. 

Centre of mass : that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal. 

Centre of motion : the point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts move round it. 

Centre of oscillation : the point of a body suspended by an 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be performed in the time actually taken. 

Centre of ossification : the point (or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immature bone in which 
theDone salts are first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole bone is ossified. 

Centre of percussion : in a moving body, that point 
where the percussion or stroke is greatest, in which the 
whole percutient force of the body is supposed to be col- 
lected. 

Centre of pressure X the point at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect as when 
distributed. 

* 7 ® 7 ~S* Chambers Cyd.. Center of Gravitation or "^At- 
traction. 1796 Hutton Math. Did.. Centre of "^Conver- 
sion. a terra first used by M. Parent. 1659 Leak Water- 
wks. 4 They fall towards their centre of *gravity in the 
Water. X704 J. Harris Lex Techn, s. v. Earth. 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun properly by 
her own Centre, but by the Common Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon. 182a Imison Sc. Art 1 . 44g 
The centre of gravity is that point in which the w'eight of a 
body may be supposed to be collected. 183X Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre-ofgravity of the Dniverse. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Did. I. 269 The distance of the centre of *gwation, 
from the point of suspension, is a mean proportional between 
those of gravity and oscillation. xZzg Nat. Philos. 1 . Hy- 
draulics lii. 28 (Usef. Knowl, Soc.), The point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, (which, in revolving bodies, is 
called the centre of gyration). 1879 Thomson & Tait iVtXif. 
Phil. 1 . 1. § 230 The Centre of ^Inertia or Mass is thus a per- 
fectly definite point in every body, or group of bodies. The 
terra Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
for it. X70 Hutton Math. Did. 1 , 267 Centre off*^magni- 
tude is . . the same as the centre of gravity in horaogeneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism. xYaj-si Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. V., If the weights P and Q revolve about the 
point N, so that when P descends, Q ascends, N is said to 
be the Center of* Motion. Ibid. He found, in this case, the 
distance of the centre of *osciIlation, from the axis in a 
circle, to be S of the diameter. 1796 Hutton Math. Did, 
I. 267 Centre of oscillation . . in a compound pendulum, its 


distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
of a simple pendulum whose oscillations are isochronal with 
those of the compound ones. ^ 1867 J. Marshall Physiol. 
II. 6sx The cranial bones begin by one or more flat radiat- 
ing centres of ^ossification. 1869 Huxley Physiol, xii. 32X 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifica- 
tion. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The center of * percus- 
sion is the same with the center of gravity, if all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with a parallel motion. 
1796 Hutton Math. Did. 1 . 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about a fixed point, the centre of percussion is the 
same with the centre of oscillation. Ibid. The centre of 
"^Pressure of a fluid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied equal and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it will just sustain it. 

IV^. attrib. and in co7nb. 

17 . attrib. or quasi-tzi^’. Of or pertaining to the 
centre, central. Hence Cbntremost. 

X79r Bentham Panopt. i. Poster, gg The: center one of the 
S uppermost Cells. 1796 Instr. ^ Regal. Cavaliy (xZi$) 
233 Trumpeters and music are behind the center interval. 
1829 1 . Taylor Enthns. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
system, i860 J. Kennedy Shoe R. Ivii. 586 The 
centre division of the assailing army. 1879 R. K. Douglas 
Confucianism iv. 92 The centre figures of his philosophy, 
lo. Obvious combinations: zs centre-arbor. Ime. 
-pin. -pinion, -point, -table, -truth, etc. Also centre- 
ward, centre-wise advs. 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 266 The *centre arbor 
. .turns once in an hour. 1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 202 The 
distance between the *centre-pin and blade. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. 303 In order to fix the centre-pin 
of the trephine. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 * Clockm. 266 The 
teeth round the barrel drive the ^centre-pinion. 1648 Be. 
Hall Sel, Th. § 22 What a mere *centrepomt the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. 1866 
Liddon Bampton Led. v, (1875) 253 Christ is the centre- 
point of the history and hopes of man. x868 Holme Lee B. 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He. .remained standing by the ‘‘centre- 
table. 1858 Sears A than. 11. xi. 24s The “centre-truth in 
his system of doctrines. 1843 Carlyle Past <$• Pr. 1. ii, At 
all moments it is moving “centreward. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself “centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise, 

19. Special combs. : ceatre-cMsel, a pointed 
cold-chisel ; centre-chnek, a kind of chuck for a 
lathe; centre-drill, ‘a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe-centres* 
(Weale) ; centre-fire fire (see Central 
4 ); also athdb.. as in centre-fire ca^-tridge*. 
t centre-fish, a mollusc allied to the limpet; 
centre-latbe, a turning-lathe in which the work is 
supported or held by centres (sense 5) ; centre- 
piece, a piece in the centre of anything ; spec, an 
ornamental piece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc., an epergne ; centre-punch, a 
punch with a conical point for marking the centre 
of work to be turned in the lathe, or the centre of 
a hole to be drilled ; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in connexion 
with a cogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the ascent or descent of steep inclines ; also 
attrib. ; centre-saw, a kind of circular saw which 
cuts round timber in sections meeting in the 
centre, for spokes, pick-handles, etc. ; centre- 
-second(s, applied to a seconds hand on a clock 
or watch mounted on the centre arbor, and com- 
pleting its revolution in one minute ; also to a 
clock, etc. having such a seconds hand ; centre- 
split (see quot.) ; centre-valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifiers ; centre-velic, see Velio ; 
centre-wheel, the third wheel of a watch in some 
kinds of movements. 

1863 Smiles Indust. Biog. 247 His self-adjusting double 
driving “centre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded him their silver medal in 1828. x668 Wilkins 

Real Char. n. v. §2. 130 Univalv.s; having but one Shell 
.. being unmoved .. i Limpet, “Center fish. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s.v. Turning. Lathes are. .called “centre lathes where 
the work is supported at both ends. 1879 Holtz apffel 
Turning iv. 99. 1836 Disraeli H. Temple vi. vi. (Hoppe) 
A bouquet which might have served for the “centre-piece 
of a dinner table. 1854 lllnst. Land. News 18 Mar. 259/r 
The., testimonial is a silver centre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-formed figures repre- 
senting Peace, etc. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- tt. Jrfils. 11 , 
100 With screws, .and a .silver centre-piece. 1879 Holtz- 
APFFEL Tumingw, 192 A steel “center punch is driven into 
the flat end, 1874 Knight Did. Mech. s. v., Another form 
of “center-rail railway. Ibid. s. y., The largest “centre- 
.second clock . . is the turret-clock for the Bombay Harbour 
Board [with] a dial 8^ feet in diameter. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch 4 - Clockm, 49 [A] Centre Seconds, .[is] a long seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a watch dial, Daily 

Ne7vs IS Oct. s/6 They are made of ‘ “centre splits Good, 
honest hides . . are skilfully .split into three skins, and the 
centre one, having no grain, and being of a soft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless capable of being made to assume the 
guise of .serviceable leather. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4- 
Clockm. 266 The “centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion. . • 

Centre, center (se-ntm), v. [f. Centre sh. 
or a. F. ceittre-r. In 17 th and i 8 th c. often spelt 
center, still prevalent in U. S. Cf. Centering.] 

I. intr. 

1 1. To rest as on a fixed centre or pivot ; to re- 
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pose. Ods. (as a distinct sense, though it often 
colours 2). 

2622 Bacon Ci^sar Wks. (Bolxn) 503 He . . admitted none 
to his intimacies, but such whose whole expectations cen- 
tered upon him. 1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) Where there 
is no visible tmth wherein to centre. 16^ Bunyan Holy 
Ciiie 97 Here centreth Luke the Evangelist, here centreth 
Jude. 1708 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc, Plem, X. 268 He 
assures me he intends to centre with us, and end his 
days in that country. 1719 W. Wood Surv, 'Prade 144 We 
have a Balance . . to the value of 1,750,000/. which centers 
and remains among us, 

't‘b. To unite, agree. Ohs. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon tlie same Proposal. 1657 Reeve 
Gods Plea 5 Let us both center together in this qualifica- 
tion. 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre; to be 
concentrated as at a centre ; *to be collected to a 
point’ (J.), to gather or collect as round a centre ; 
to be placed as at a centre ; to move or turn 
round as a centre. Often with a mixture of notions, 
including that of sense i. 

1691-8 Norris Disc, IV. 186 He that makes him- 
self his End, that Centers and Terminates in himself. 1736 
Butler A nal, n. vii. 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should center. 1764 Goldsm, Trav, 
424 That bliss which only centres in the mind, 1763 
Blackstone Comm. I. 208 In his person also centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs. 1777 Robertson Hist, 
Amer. (1778) II. vii. 272 The supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person. 1781 Cowper Convers. 134 His sole 
opinion. .Centering at last in having none at all. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog, I. 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. x8i8 Cruise Digest VI. 550 If 
the whole property should center in one person. 1823 J, 
B ADCOCK Dom, Amusem. 20 All three tubes afterwards 
centre in one. 1867 Hales in Percy Folio 1 . 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres, 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. viii. 262 It is around the King . . that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. V. § 4 (.1882) 246 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the young sovereign. 

t o. To converge (on) as a centre. Ohs. 

1789 H. Walpole Reinin. viii, 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 
II. trans. 

4. To place or fix in the centre ; to provide or 
mark with a centre. 

1610 G. Fletcher^ Christ’s Viet. (R.) Where the sun 
centres himself by right. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 228 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses . . One foot he 
center’d, and the other turn’d. 1887 Knox Little Broken 
Vo7V 9 A plot of smooth green grass . . centred by a basin in 
which there is a continual plash of falling water. 

1 5. To fix to^ repose upon.^ as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Obs. (But often colouring 6.) 

1623 Ailesbury Sertn. (1624) 2 Man. .doth center his rest- 
lesse motions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Daniel THnarch.^ Hen, V^ xxxv, Men centVed 
to Selfe- Interest and lock’t To their wild Causes. 1721 
Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt.^ Brit. Wks. III. 205 Centering 
all our cares upon private interest. 

6. To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
bring, or direct, as to a centre ; to concentrate in^ 
on. To be centred in or on has often a shade of 
sense 5. 

1702 Pope Sapko 50 Once In her arms you center’d all 
your joy. 1776 Goldsm. Hannch of Ven.^ While thus I de- 
bated, in reverie centred. ^ 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
2pi Each of these centered in himself a variety of occupa- 
tions. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixii. 179 All his hopes 
were henceforth centred in Antigonus. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, I. xiii. 606 The process of centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the^ itinerant justices. 1878 
Black Green Past, xxxvii. 295 As if her whole thoughts had 
been centred on the Falls. 

7. In various technical uses : To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre; to find the centre of; to grind 
(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre, 

1703 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 109 
If this [the object glass] be not correctly centered .. that 
is, if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the cell, in 
which it is fixed. X7<>6 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 289 Cassini 
the younger has a discourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the object glass of a large telescope. 1831 
Brewster Optics xH. 339 When the aperture was well 
centered. ito8 Lockyer Blem. A sir on. § 518 It is of the 
last importance, .that it should he correctly centred, — that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. 

Ce'ntre-Mt. [see Bit 6.] An instrument 
turning on a projecting centre-point, used for mak- 
ing cylindrical holes. (Noted as a burglar’s tool.) 

_ 1794 Rigging^ Seamamh. I, x^o Centre-hit., a bit, having 
in the middle of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to cut horizontally, and a sharp tooth on 
the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 A, Fonblanque 
Eng. nnd. 7 Admin, ',1837) 11 . 315 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits available for robbery, 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xix, ‘ None,’ said Sikes. *’Cept a centre-bit and 
a boy.’ X84S Darwin Voy. Nat, xviii. (18521 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter’s centre- 
bit. 1835 Tennyson Maud i. j. xi, And Sleep must lie 
down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits Grind on the 
wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights. 1857 Reade 
Never too late ii. (D.) His Intelligence bored like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. 

Centre-board (semtsjbo^jd). In a flat- 
bottomed sailing- boat, a movable board or plate 
of iron, which can be lowered through the keel in 


deep water to prevent lee-way and increase the 
stability under canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat ; often attrih. as in 
centre-board boatj cutter, b. Short for centre- 
board boat. 

1867 J. MacGregor Voy. Alone Rob Roy (1868) 93 All 
rigs and all sizes there were even to a great centre board 
cutter, 1881 Times 19 Jan. 8/2 Mr. Young went, .to cross 
the bay in a centre-hoard boat. 1883 HaipeVs Mag. Aug. 
443/2 Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed. Ibid. 449A The centre-board is generally 
lowered. x886 Times 25 Oct. 13 {Article) A week in a 
Centre-hoard. 

Centred, centered (se-ntaid), ppL a. [f. 
Cjeni'RE V. or sb. + -ed,] 

1, Placed at the centre or in a central position. 

1590 Spenser Muiopot. 19 Betwixt the centred earth, 

and azure skies. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 403 
They were..easie of Access from all Parts; center’d be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. x8m Tennyson Timbuctoo, A 
center’d glory-circled memory, Divinest Atalantis. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of support or 
equilibrium ; furnished with a centre. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. //, ccxcvii, Soe may a 
Centred Rocke Bee made a Tennis-ball. 1^7 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare all his dogmas. x8so Tennyson 
In Mem. lix, My centred passion cannot move. Nor will it 
lessen from to-day. 

3, Brought together to a centre, concentrated. 

X805 Southey Madoc in Azt. xxii, There to collect their 

strength, and thence with centered numbers urge the war, 

4. Having a centre : also in comb., as in deep- 
centred, etc. 

t Ceiltre'ity. [app. formed after words like 
corporeity, spontaneity, which rest upon L. adjs. 
in -etis ; but there was no L. centreus^ The fact 
of being the centre ; central quality. 

X642-7 More Song of Soul,Psychatkan. iii. n. xx, In every 
thing compost Each part of th* essence its centreity Keejis 
to it self. Ibid. ii. App. xiv, So do these Atomes change their 
energies. Themselves unchanged, into new Centreities. 
Ibid. n. n. iii. xiv. Ibid. n. ni. n. xx. Trees. . they want their 
fixed centreities, 

Cemtreless, a- [see -less.] Witliout a 
centre. 

1836 Ferrier Inst. Meiaph.^ ly. xviii. 138 A centreless 
circle is absolutely incogitable in itself. 

Ce-ntrement. nonce-wd. [see -ment.] The 
action of centring ; that in or about which any- 
thing is centred. 

x8. . Stevenson Comh. Mag., Falling in Love, That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God's creation. 

Ce’lltremost, rare, [a superlative form 
from Centre 17 ; cf. middlemost, topmost^ Most 
central; midmost. 

1866 Neale Sequences ^ H. 146 The spice-fields . . that 
girdle the centremost mountain. 1871 Joaquin Miller 
Songs of Italy (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. 

Ceutress (serntres). [f. Centre sb. (sense 8) 
4--ESS-] A female * (head) centre’. 

1866 Morning Star 6 Mar. 6/1 Head centress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood. 

Cexitric (se ntrik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. tccvrptK-os 
pertaining to the centre, f. K^vrpov ; see Centrum.] 

1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

f X390 Marlowe Faustusvi, The substance of this centric 
earth. 1394 xst Pt. Contention iv. 18 To pierce the bowels 
of this Centricke earth. ^1631 Donne (1650) 33 

Some that have deeper digg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique happinesse doth lie. 1642 H. More 
So7ig ^Soul I. II. xvi, Centrick all like one pellucid Sun. 
1802 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Elder Bro. i. Centric in Lon- 
don noise. .Proud Covent (warden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation 11. (R.) Orbs centric and ex- 

centrick he prepares. 1830 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan iv, 
Stung to life by centric forces. 1884 Bower Sl Scott De 
Barfs Pkaner. ^ Ferns 406 In the first type, which may 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve centre. 

1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. «§> Praci. Med. (ed. 5) I. 570 

When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
cord itself, he calls the disease centric tetanus. 1873 
F. E. Anstie in E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ, xio A non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy. 1870 Carpenter Menl. 
Phys. I. il § 73. 77 Movements, .simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 

B. quasi-j^i>. A circle or circular orbit with the 
earth in its centre. 

1667 Milton P . L . viil 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Eccentric scribl’d o’re, Cycle and Epicycle. 

1764 Lloyd Wks. ixyj^Ml- 154 Talk of words little under- 
stood, Centric, eccentric, epicycle. 

Cesitric^ (se*ntrikal), a. [f. as ^rec. + -al.] 

1. Situated at or in the centre or middle ; cen- 
tral ; = Centric 1. 

174X Mqxhiro A nal. Nerz>es (ed. 3) 42 In the Centrical Part 
of the optic Nerve. 1768 Whitefield Let. Gov. Wright 27 
The late addition of the two Floridas renders Georgia more 
centrical. 1803 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. II. 208 
To leave the infantry in a centrical situation. 1864 Guthrie 
in Gd. Words 5x0 Situated in a centrical part of the town. 
fg. a 1639 Osborn Ess. iii. (1673) 566 It is not unlikely to 
have been the Primary and Centrical Sin. 

2. Of or pertaining to a centre. 


1837 Whewell Induct. Sc, II. vi. ii. § 2. 30 A cer- 
tain extension of the centrical medium. 1876 F. Brodie in 
G. Chambers Astron, 325 The second centrical envelope [of 
the comet] just embraced both these eccentric envelopes. 

Cemtricaiity^ [f. prec. -j- - ityJ Central 
position; centrality. 

1777 Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossofy 1 . 261 Its cen- 
tricality made it very agreeable. 

Centrically (se*ntrikali), adv. [f. as prec. 4- 

-LY^.] 

1. In a central position ; centrally. 

X799 Med. Jml. II. 44S The bone is seldom fractured, 
unless the ball strikes centrically. 1810 Wellington Let, 
in Gurw. Disp.'Sll. 297 In the pine wood.. where they will 
be more centrically situated. 18x7 Edin. Rev. XXIX. 50 
Centrically and commodiously situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centres. 

x882 Geikie Text-bk.Geol fv. 11,507 A pile of balls stand- 
ing exactly centrically one upon the other, an arrangement 
which seems hardly possible, 

Ce'Htricaliiess. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] , 
‘ Situation in the centre’ (Craig 1847). 
Centsdeity (sentri-siti). [mod. f. Centric + 
-ITY ; cf. eccentricity Centric quality or position ; 
relation to a centre. 

1826 Kirby & Entom. XxZz2^ IV. xxxvii. 6 Gives a de- 
cided character of centridty to the whole nervous system. 
X854 J. Hogg Microsc, i. iii. {1867) 164 First, their cen- 
tric! ty, and secondly the fittest condensation of the light to 
he employed. X879 Rutley Stud. Rocks vii. 57 In order 
to get proper centneity in the movement. 

Centrifugal (sentri'fiz^gal), a. [f, mod.L. 
centrifug-us (Newton, f. centrum oENcct -fugtis 
fleeing, avoiding) + -al. (Cf. Centripetal). In 
mod.F. centrifuge 

1. Flying or tending to fly off from the centre as 

a. Centrifugal force, also centrifugal tendency : 
the force with which a body moving round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre ; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this. 

(‘ Centrifugal force ’ is really Inertia.) 

[1687 Newton Principia Sect. 11. Pro]^. iv. Schol., Haec 
est vis centrifuga, qua corpus urget circulum ; et huic 
mqualis est vis contraria.] ax^jax Kuucl Maupertuis’ Diss. 
(1734) 5 It is under the Equator that the Centrifugal Force 
is greatest. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bolm) I. a 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 1833 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea i. (i860) 3 At the height of 26,000 miles from 
the earth, the centrifugal force would counteract gravity. 
x866 Airy Pop. Astron. 241 The centrifugal tendency is 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not at all at the 
poles. 1876 Routledge Discov. 7 If . . the velocity of the 
engine increases, the balls diverge from increased centri- 
fugal force. 

b. fg. or transf. 

1S17 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. xiL 275, 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) L 93 A process of evolution, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv, 
21 So strong are the centrifugal forces in Spain. 

c. Centrifugal current : * applied to that ar- 
rangement of a battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which the positive pole is the nearer to 
the centre...ofthe nervous system’ {Syd. Soc. Lest.), 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed : as f centri- 
fugal bellows, a fan or blowing machine; cen- 
trifugal filter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar ; centrifugal gun, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially ; centrifugal 
machine, gen. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employed ; spec, a machine, also called a 
hydro-extractor, for drying yarn, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrifugal force; centrifugal mill. Barker’s 
mill ; centridigal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the fluid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre ; there are many forms of it ; centrifugal 
dresser, etc. 

1765 Gentl. Mag. 555 This centrifugal machine. 1803 
Banks Power Machines 41 Centrifugal machine or Erskine’s 
centrifugal pump. X807 T, Young Nat, Philos. 1 . 781 The 
centrifugal bellows. By the revolution of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is discharged at B. 1874 Knight 
Dict.Mech. 514 Le Demour’s centrifugal pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kind. Ibid. 515 Andrew’s cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail’s shell. 1884 Bath 
Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being carried through . . de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

3. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the lateral ones suc- 
cessively after ; inflorescence terminal or definite, 
b. Of an embryo: Having the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the fruit e. Said of the order 
of cell division. 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Boi. 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 277 
Labiatae . . Flowers solitary or in axillary opposite centri- 
fugal cymes. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Pkaner. 
4* Ferns 545 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initi^ cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance he distinguished, .termed the 
centripetal and centrifugal forms. 
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4. Phys, Of nerve-fibres : Conveying impulses 
from a ‘ centre’ (see Centime sh, 7 a) ; efferent. 

1855 H. SPENcpR (1872) I. V. vi. 568 The 

eentre. .from which issue through, centrifugal nerves motor 
impulses. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 20 The proper- 
ties of centrifugal fibres. 

Ceutrrfagalize, ' v. ' [f. prec. + -ize.] trans. 
To impart a centriftigal motion to. 

1879 CasseWs Techn. Ednc. IV. 395/2 Would not that 
ocean, .be also centrifugalised or driven outwards? 
Centri'fsigaHsr, ad'v. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a eelntrifiigal maimer; from the interior or 
centre towards the exterior. 

1819 Busk Vesiriad vi. 955 Heinm’d skirts centri- 
fugally through Concentric orbits, glitter’d as they flew, 
1833 Sir C. Bell JV/rwri' Prelim. Disc. (1874) 17 The nervous 
agency which excites the muscles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or centrifugaUy, 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
(ed. 61 II. vl 76 The British Association then, .pushes know- 
ledge centrifugaUy outwards. 1876 Daily Pews 27 Get. 
5/6 When a shell explodes the splinters fly centrifugaUy 
upwards. 

Centri’fit^ate, w, rare. [f. as Centbifugaei 
-f-ateS: cf. L. vbs. in -fiedre from -fietts. Cf. 
mod.F.cmlriy’ug'er in same sense.] znlr. To move 
away from the centre ; to disperse. 

187^ Mrs. Whitney /ns. vii. 88 To meet again 

at the great focus, before we centrifugated off again upon 
our diverse tracks, 

Ce’Sltrifilg’ej a. and s 3 . [a. F. cenirifTigg 
centrifugal.] A. adj. « Centrieugal. 

»8oi Fuskh Lect, A rt iii. {1848) 408 The projectne and 
centrifuge qualities of the system. 

B. sb. A centrifugal machine ; spec, one for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

31887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, 2/2 Two of the Danish centri- 
fuges, which have a rotaw motion equal to 4,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. They, .effect an instantaneous partition of 
the cream from the milk. *887 Scot. Leader 29 Sept. 4 
His dairymaid^ are- Danish centrifuges. 

Ce2itri'fii.geace, -fk’gieace. rare. [f. L. 
^centrifug-tis : cf. bemficeiUia £ beneJiC’Us.’] 

18^ Emerson Repr. Men i. Uses Gi.Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
285 The centripetence augments the centrifugence. X870 
— See. 4 * SoUt, vi. rso A hoarding to check the spending; 
a centripetence equal to the centrifugence. *^3 S. Wain- 
WRiGHT Sci. Sophisms vii, 114 As congelation is a property 
of water, or centrifugience of gas. 

tCeaitri’fil^OUS, tz. Obs. [f. mod.L. centra 
ftig‘Us (see abovd) + -ous.] ^ « Centrifugal. 

1709 Brit. ApoUo II, No. 77. ijx Their Centripetous Mo- 
tion, .detracts^ from, their Can truugous Motion. 
tCe'Htrilie* Obs. [a. F, eenirine, ad. Gr. 
KwrplvTjs in same sense.] The Spiny Shark or Ray. 

1661 Lovell I/ist. Anim. 4 Min. 233 Flesh. . like that 
of a Centrine, the hardest of all fi.she.s, and of evil juyee. 

Centrinel, -onel, obs. variants of Sentinel. 

a XS93 Marlowe Dido n. j. 323 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels. 1598 Yong Diana 120 The gate . . 
was opened to them out of hand by the Centrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Centrings -ering, -reing (semtarig), M. 

sh. [£ Centre s^. + -jNG h] 

1. The action of the verb Centre ; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre, 

1667 Milton P, L. ix. 109 As God in Heav’n Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thou [Earth] Centring recea-Zst from 
all those Orbs, a 1732 Attekbury (J.) The visible centring 
of all the old prophecies in the person of Christ. 

Z-S. See Centering. 

Centring, -ering, ^reing, ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 2.] That centres. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 157 All-circling point, all centring 
sphere, The world's one, round, eternal year. 

Centripetal (sen tri-p^tal), di. [fimod.D. cen~ 
tripet-us (Newton) centre-seeking + -al. With 
mod.L. cenirifugus, centripetus, cf. Isid. xii. vui. 
9 ‘ mnsca liicipeta, blatta Incifiiga est ’ ; kef'edipeta, 
lucripeta also occur in L. Cf. mod.F, centripMe.'] 
L Tending toward the centre ; the opposite of 
centrifugal. 

, a. Centripetal force : . a force which draws or 
impels a body toward some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a counterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion; for this the name 
tripetai tendency is substituted by some. 

Principia Defin. v, Vim conatui illi con- 
trariam . . Ceniripetam appello.] ijog No. 43 1*7 

Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces, by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies describe an 
exact Ellipsis. 1764 Reid /ngniry li.^ § 9 Centripetal force 
is put for the cause, which we conceive to be some power 
or virtue in the centre or central body. 1841--4 [see Cen- 
trifugal r}. 186S Lockyer Elem. Asiron, 306 Were the 
centrifugai tendency to cease, the centripetal force would 
he uncontrolled, and the bexly would fall upon the attract- 
ing mass. 

h. fg. B.nd transf, 

xtyxx Kek o/w Wks. 1721 IV. 419 They Unwing’d, as 
swiftly flew the spacious way, By their centripotal con- 
nat’ral Force, To their Triune, co-amiable Source, ^1763 
Skensxone Ess. xiz Indolence is a kind of centripetal 
force. 1870 Gladstone Glean, iv. vi. 202 While centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. ^ 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action : as centripetal 
press, centripetal'pump, 


i87j!|. Rnight D/cA Mech., Centripetal pnmp . .m on& 
form it is the exact converse of the Barker Mill. . 

3 . Pot.' Tending or developing from without 
toward the centre. CentHpetal inflorescence i 

in which the lowest or outermost flowers blossom 
first, as in. spikes and umbels; also called ihdeter^ 
minate or mdejinite. 

3870 Hooker Stnd. Flora 384 Compc«itae . . Inflorescence 
a centripetal head of many small flowers. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. V. 145 The Indefinite or Indeterminate type of 
inflorescence has been called Centripetal, because . . the 
evolution is seen to proceed from circumference to centre. 
i88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 536 The acropetal or centripetal 
order of succession of the floral leaves. 

4 . Biol. a. Proceeding from the exterior to, the 
interior or centre, b. Of nerves : Conveying an 
impulse from the periphery to the* cenire’; afferent. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 763/1 The law of centripetal 
development. iSgs Owen Skel. 4- Teeth 131 As the centri- 

g etal calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 
orn-shaped cones. 1877 Roberts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 
1 . 52 The centripetal or sensory nerves. 

Centri'petally, adv. [£ prec. + -LY2.] in 
a centripetal manner or direction; from the ex- 
terior towards the interior or centre. 

1834 R- Owen in Circ, Sc. 11865) U- Slh- Ossification . . 
proceeds centripetally. 1881 Pennsylv. Sch. yrtU. XXX. 
86 While the adult may be educated centrifugaUy, the child 
must be educated centripetally. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
JBary's P hatter. 362 The development . . begins at the peri- 
phery of the ring, and in general proceeds centripetally. 

Centri'petence. [f- on L. type ^centripeten- 
fia ; cf. centrifzigence. In mod.F. €Cittripetencei\ 
Centripetal motion or action. 

1847 [see Centrifugence], *867 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. 
Aims vii. (18751 179 , 1 shall never believe that.centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless mind heats and meliorates, 
as well as the surface and soil of the globe. 

CentrLpetency- [f. asprec. 4 --ency.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 

1846 Worcester cites 

t Centripetous, a. Obs. [£ mod.L. centric 
pet-us (see Centripetal) -i- -ous.] = Centripetal. 
^09 [see Centrifugous]. 

Centri<3.ue, obs. form of Centric. 

Centrist (se-ntrist). [a. F. centriste, f. centre 
Centre: see -1ST.] Polit. A member of the 
Centre Party (in France). 

1872 Daily Ne^vs 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
'Centrists’. x8BzPall Mall G. 3iJan.,AcIosegame was then 
being played between the Centrists and M. Gambetta. 
Contro- (senti’t?). Stem of L. centrum and Gr. 
HiPTpov, used as a combining form, with senses ‘cen- 
tre, central, centrally’; as Centroa-cinaar a., of or 
belongingt o thecentre of an acinus (of the pancreas). 
Centroclimal a. {Ceol,), see qiiots, Centrodo’rsal 
a.f of or belonging to the centre of the back. 
CentroUmead {Geomi), see quots. Ceatrolimeal 
a.f applied to a series of lines converging to a centre. 
CeatrostaTtic d;. {Med,), ‘ applied by Hall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in the spinal centre ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Ceatrosto-matons a. (Zool), having 
the mouth perfectly central, as a star-fish. Ceatro- 
syaxme-trical a. {Crystalli), having Ceatrosy‘m- 
metry, symmetry to a point or centre, 

1881 JmL Microsc, Sc. Jan. 115 The centroacinar cells 
of Langerhaus. 1876 Pkksz Adv. Text-hk. Geol. iv. 83 
When strata dip . . to a common centre, they are said to be 
centroclinal. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. ix. § 3, 347 They have 
a centroclinal dip or form a basin. 1878 tr, GegenbanePs 
CotHp. Anat. 218 The centro-dorsal plate. 1880 Carpenter 
in prnl. Linn, Soc. XV. 193 A specimen with a more regular 
centrodorsal and pointed muscle-plates. 1814 P. Nicholson 
in Trans. Soc. Arts XXXII. 67 An instrument of my in- 
vention called a centro-Unead, for drawing lines to inacces- 
sible vanishing points in perspective. 1878 Stanley Draw^ 
ing Insir. 169 The centrolinead was invented by Peter 
Nicholson, a man of ^eat geometrical ingenuity. 1878 Gur- 
ney CrysiaUogr. if* \n idxei Anorthic system ..a holohedral 
form can only be centro-syraraetrical. Ibid. 36 The crystal 
can only possess symmetry to a point or centro-sjmmetry. 

Oentrobaric (sentrdbserik), a. [f. Centro- -H 
Gr. &dp-os weight + -ic.] 

1 . Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

Ceniroharic method {Maih/s : a method of determining the 
area of a surface, or the volume of a solid, generated by the 
revolution of a line or surface respectively a^ut a fixed 
axis, on the principle that the superficies or solid so formed 
j is equal to the product of the generating line or surface^and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity; sometimes 
called the tfu'orem of Papfrtts. 

1727-51 in C\\oxdcrir% Cycl. ^.'^. Centrobaryc Meilwd. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., Centrobaric method. 

2 . See quot 

1867 Thomson & Thvt Nat. Philos. (1883) § 534 If the 
action of . . gravit;^ on a rigid body is reducible to a single 
force in a line passing always through one point fixed rela- 
tively to the body , . that point is called its centre of gravity, 
arid the body is called a centrobaric body. 1885 Watson & 
Burbury Math. The. Electr. ^ Magfi. I. 64 A body vvhich 
has the same potential at all points outside of itself, as if its 
mass were collected at a point O within it. Is a centrobaric 
body, and O its centre. It fcdlows . . that if a body be centro- 
baric, its centre is its centre inertia. 

So Centro'ba’rical a:. 

1704 J. Kmms Lex, Techn., €etitrobarycat,h. what re^ 


lates to the Center of Gravity. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Tenm 
of Art, Centrobarical. 

Centrode (se‘utm«(i). [f. Gr. alvrpos' 

or L. cemrtim Centre + hUs path. (The earlier 
proposed name was Centroid.)] (See quot.) 

1878 Clifford Elements of Dynamic 1. 136. 1882 Min- 
CHiN Unipl. Kinemat. 39 A locus traced out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode . . We sha.!l 
have therefore, in all cases, both a body centrode and 
a space centrode. 1884 Atketisettm 15 Sept. 339/2 Instan- 
taneous centres and centrodes are not introduced till a late 
stage, link work and teeth of wheels being discussed without 
their aid. 

CJentrodO'HtoilS, d. [f. Gr. neurpov sharp 
point + obooT- tooth 4* -ous.] * Having sharp and 
subulate teeth ’ -Fijr. Z<?Ar.). 

Centroid (serntroidj. Afath. [f. Centre (or 
its source) -h-oiD,] 

1 . wt Centrode. [In this sense introduced bj 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 1876, on the analogy of 
cycloid and other names of curves, but subsequently 
abandoned for 

1876 A. B, W. Kennedy tr. Reuleaux's Theoret. King-, 
mat, xZ'jbS. Kens. Mus. Catal. No. 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dioids. With second disc and centroid. A t/ienmtm 
13 Sept. 339/2 The author erroneously calls the loci of the 
instantaneous centre ‘centroids', a term which has become 
appropriated in a very different sense. 1886 A. B. W. 
KENisEoy.Mc’ch. of Machln. 4g (note). 

2 . Centie of mass, or of gravity. 

1882 Minch IN Unipl. Kinemat, g6 To find., the position 
of tlie Centroid (‘centre of gravity h of any plane areiu 

t Ce-ntron, sb, Obs. ? The plant centaury. 

1570 Levins Manip. 163 Centron, centazirwn. 

Centronel ; see Centrinel. 

Centronote (se-ntri^iulLt). [a. F. centronote, 
ad. mod.L. centrmiotus, f. Gr. Kivrpov sharp point, 
spine + fcDtos back.] A genus of fishes {Centro- 
noftts) having a spur-like prickle pointing forwards 
in the back. 

1836 Blacktv. Mag. XXXIX. 306 The thorny lophoderme 
of a centronote or .stickleback, 

li OeBtrum (semiriJm). [.L. centrum Centre 
of rotation, etc., a. Gr. neurpov sharp point, a goad, 
a peg, the stationary point of a pair of com passes; 
f. same root as fcevri-eiu to prick, goad, stab, etc.] 

The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Atiimal Phys . : The body of a vertebra ; the soli 4 
part to which the arches and processes are attached. 

x8^ R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 62/2 The centrums 
coalesce. 1869 Gillmore Re/t. <§■ Birds Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebrae, forming a series of separate centrums, de^ly cupped 
at both ends. *870 Rolle.ston Anim. Life 5 The articu- 
late ends of their centra. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. 29. 

tCent^, Obs. [f. Centre ; the ending is 
not explained.] 

1 . Centre, middle, midst. 

^ 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, ii. 5 This country is scituate as 
it were in the centric, or midst of others. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, V. ii. n This foule Swine Is now euen in the 
Gentry of this Isle. 

2. I'he centre or centering of a bridge. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm, (1678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
Gentries or w'ooden Frames, set under Arche.s, till they be 
strong hy theirown weight and consolidation to stand alone. 
ax834. Coleridge Lit. Rem. I.. 342 Gentries ..put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than until the 
latter are consolidated. 

t Ceutary, Also sentry. \y..F.centri 

centred.] 

i486 Bk.St. Albans, Her. Bivb, A Cootarmure. .sentiy 
of dyuer.se colowris. 

Gentry, obs. form of Sentry, Centaury. 

Centuary, obs, var. Centaury. 

Ii CentillU. [L.] A hundred : see Cent. , 

I! Ceutu'iQivir. Rom. Antiq. pL Gentu*m^ 
viri. cc 7 it 2 im hundred, mri men.] (In//.) 
A body of judges appointed by the prsetor 
to decide common causes among the Roman 
people. They were elected out of the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each tribe, which made the 
number one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘the Hundred Men ’, which 
name they retained even when increased under the 
emperors to 180. 

i6qi B. Jonson Poetaster (T.) Thou art one of the centutti- 
viri, old boy, art not ? 

Oenttimviral (sen t27*m viral), a. [f. L. ce?^- 
tumvirdl-isy f. prec. : see -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the centumviri. 

« 3:693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxix, That Centumviral 
Court. 1821 Lockhart Valerius 1 . v. 75 The appearance 
he had made the day before in the Centumviral Court. 1880 
M uiRHEAD tr. Gains iv. § 15 note, 

Ceutumvirate (sent27*mvin“t). ff. on L. type 
*centumvirdt-us (cf. trmmvirdhis), f. centumvir : 
see above, and -ate L] 

1 . The office of the Roman centumviri, or the 
body of these collectively* 

1737-51 Chambers CycL, Ceniumvirate, among the Ro- 
mans, a court of one hundred magistrates or judges. 1765 
C. Smart Pkcedrus m. ix. iBohn) 503 Th' accusers take the 
woman straight, And drag to the centumvirate. 
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2 . A body of loo men. 

lyds Sterne Tr. Shandy in. xx, Finding food and rai- 
ment ail that term for a centum virate of the profession. 

Cesitlipla'tioii. [n.' of action 1 Centuple: ■ 
see -ATION.] Multiplication a hundred-fold, . 

2641 W. Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. ScL Mm (1841) 1 . 47 
, The decupktion, or, if need be, centuplation of the bars. 

■ Ceiltlipl© (se*ntw^p’r),:ij. centMpUyzA. 

L. ceniup-lus, in late use for centuplex, f. centum 
hundred -ir //zV- fold. Cf. double j treble, quadruple , 1 
A hundred-fold. 

i6og B. JoNSON SiJ. Worn. 11. i. It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. 1639 Massinger Unnat, Combat, i. i, I wish' his 
strength were centuple. 1674 Petty Disc, Royal Soc, log 
Of Centuple value. 5829 Carlyle Misc, fiSsy) 11 . 10 To ^ 
more than centuple that sum. 1S44 Emerson Ess. Set. ii. 
i, (1876) 12 The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. 

06Sltlipl6 (sfi'nti^^p’l), V. [a. h\ eentuple-r, or f. 
on L. type ’^centupldre^centuplicdre on analogy of 
quccdrupldre, i. centupl-us see prec.] tram. To 
multiply or increase a hundredfold. Hence Cen- 
tnpled///. 

1607 Chapman BttssyD'Amb, Plays (1S73'' II, 27 And shall 
your royall bountie Centuple. 1614 in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dazf. Ps. cxxvi. 5 All that you have lost shall be centupled 
to you. 1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. Ixix, Behold, and 
centuple their joyes. _ a 1687 Petty Pol.Arith,(i6go) 2 The 
same Land being built upon may centuple the Rent. 18x2 
Examiner 19 Oct. 666/x Which . . would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 Every stroke of the steam-piston 
, . doubles, quadruples, centuples the Duke's capital. 

Centuplicate (sentiw'plik/t), a, and sb. [ad. 
L. cenhtplicdDus, -um pa. pple. : see next.} 
Hundred fold. (Cf. duplicate a. and sb.) 

1835 Tait's Mag. II. 579 Pie received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin copy, with - . a big patent centuplicate lock. 1882 
Sat. Rev. LI 11 . 585 Ready for telegraphic transmission in 
centuplicate. 

Centu'plicate, [f. L. ceniuplicat- ppl. 
stem of centuplicdre, £ centupUc- {centuplex') a 
hundred fold : see above.] «= Centuple v. Hence, 
Centu'plicated ppl. a. 

£1645 Howell Lett, iv. ii, I perform’d the civilities 
you enjoyn’d me to your frencis here, who return you the 
like centuplicated. 1654 Coicaine Dianea 11. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicated, x^ E. Diet. Terms of 
Art, Centuplicated, made an Hundredfold. 
CeutU'plica'tioa, [n. of acti(jn, f. L. centu- 
plicare!\ Multiplication a hundred fold. 

i88x Bl.^ckmorb Ckristenvell xnGd. Words May 291 When 
a man is in a hurry, .every little thing that can converge to 
a confluence of tangles turns its whole vitality to tliat cen- 
tuplication sprinted centumplication]. 
t Ce'Utuply, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. centzipli- 
cd-re, on analogy of multiply, etc.] = Centuplicate. 

1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate i. ii, Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon myself, I could be patient. 

CeiittL‘ply, adzt. [f. Centuple a. + -ly 2.] A 
hundred-fold. 

1876 Browning PaccMarotio 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o'er a diadem. 

t Ce'UtTire, ce*nter. Obs. [ad. It. Centura, 
or F. ceiniurei\ A waist-belt, girdle, or Cincture. 

1595 Shaks. IV. iii. 155 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest f 1624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xii. 51 The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 
Ceutuxial (sentiu'»-rial) , a. [ad. L. centuridlds, 
£ centuria : see Century and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a century (senses i, 2). 

x6io Healey Si. Aug. City of God 8x The kings being 

casheered out of Rome by the great Centuriall Parliament. 
1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 185 The Suffrage in the 
Centurial Assemblys. iSgx D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 

II, in. ii. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. tZio Atkeneeum ji I>eiC, 'jZx. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 71 Quadrangles mossy with 

centurial associations. 1877 Bp. S. Butcher Mccl. Calendar 
XXX. 36 In any two consecutive centurial years, the ist of 
January in^ the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 
January I in the other. 

t Cesiteriaa. Obs. [£ on L. type *centu- 
ridn-us, f. centuria c&ntuiyt see -AN.] af. An 
officer appointed over each hundred, b. (?) A 
hundred (a division of a county), 

1641 in Harl. (MalH.) V. 47 Those earls . . divided 
them [each county] into centurians or hundreds; and in 
every hundred was appointed a centurian or constable. 

•^ See' also Centurion. 

t CentUTiate, Obs. [ad. L. centuridt-us 
pa. pple. of centurid-re : see next.] In centuriaie 
assemblies, translating T. comitia eenturiata, a 
meeting in which all Qie Roman people voted by 
centuries (see Century 2). 

x6oo Holland Livy vi. xH. 247^ In the Centuriate assem- 
blies holden by degrees, and Curiat-meetings by the wardes 
and parishes. 

+ Centuriate^ Ohs. rare. [f. L. centuridt- 
ppL stem of centurid-re, to divide into centuries, 
£ centuria Century.] 'To divide into bands of 
hundreds’ (Bailey 1721). 

Centuriator (sentiuo-ri^itaj). [a. L. cen- 
turidtor, n. of action £ centwidre to Centuriate.] 
pi. (usually Centuriafors of Magdeburg) ; A name 


given to a number of Protestant divines who in the 
i6th c. compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. For- 
merly called Centurists. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Dttci. Dubit. n. iii, The innumerable 
errors in the matter which have been observed by the cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg. 1706 tr. Dupin' sEccl. Hist. 16th C. 
II. V. 9'3 He particularly answers- the Objections of the 
Centuriators. 1883 /W/ Mall G. i Sept. 1/2 The pains- 
taking criticism of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Centurie, obs. f. Sanctuary, Century. 

165s Fuller €h. Hist. vr. ii. Prime Oncers § 17 Sanctu- 
ariuin, or the Centurie, wherein Debtours taking refuge 
from their Creditours. .lived, .in all security. 

Centuried (se-ntiurid), a. [£ Century + -ed 2.] 
Established for centuries ; centuries old. 

1820 Byron Proph. Dante iii. 62 This centuried eclipse of 
woe. 1831 Blachw, Mag. XXIX, 226 Its centuried roots 
gave way. 

t Ce‘Utlirilie« Obs. [ad. It. centurino 'a little 
girdle or. waist band ’ (Florio), dim. of Centura 
belt, girdle L. cinctura Cincture ] A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

1721 Cibber Lovis Last Shift w, ^e Cravat string, the 
Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash..the long 
Sleeve, the Plume, and full Peruke, were all created, .by me. 
Centurion (sentiu^Tion). Also 4 -ioim, -ien, 
-yone, centorioTin, 6 centurian. [a. F. centu- 
rion (1 2th c. in Littre) or ad. L. centuria, -dnem, 
i. centuria Century. The L. centuria is found 
unchanged in the Wyclifhte versions, and other 
works of i^th-igth c.] 

1 . The commander of a century in the Roman 
army. 

c 1275 Passion oitr Lord in O. E. Misc. 485 pet iseyh cen- 
turio pat per bisydes stod. 1382 WycLiF^f^jr xxi. 32 Kny^tis 
takun to, and centuriouns [1388 centuriens]. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 2 Corneli centurio, 5et vneristund, is clensid wih pe 
Hooli Goost. c X440 Gesta. Rom. Iviii. 241 (Harl. MS.) The 
Emperoure. .seide to his centurio, pat he .shulde feche that 
knygt. x^zs Tindale Matt. viii. 5 marg. note. Whom I 
call sometime a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 47 The Centurions . . to 
be on foot at an houres warning. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. xiiL 223 To seize and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. 

2 . tramf. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

138a Wyclif Dezit. i 15, I haue ordeynd hem princes, and 

tribunes, and centuriouns, andquynquagenaryes,and denes. 
1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. l ii. (Arb.) 72 He sent forth 
dyuers other Centurians with their hundrethes. exq^p Burt 
Lett. N.Scotl.ixBxS) II.24 One of the centurions, or captains 
of a hundred is said to strip his other tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

t Centlirist. Obs. [ad, L. centuria -i- - ibt.J 

a= Genturiatob. 

1636 Unbishop. Timothy ^ Tit. 15 Making the Succession 
of Bishops, .as questionable as the Centurists orders. 1652 
Sparke Prim. Devoi. (1663) 81 The centurists acknowledge 
this gesture the most ancient, 1686 Catholic Representer 
II. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists. 
Century (semtiiiri). Also 6-7 -ie. [a. F. 
centurie or ad. L. centuria, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hrmdred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 orders into wbicb Servius 
Tullius divided the Roman people.] 

1 . Rom. Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of 100 men ; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

1S33 Bellenden Livy i, (1822) 24 The first centurie of thir 
horsmen war namit Ramnenses. 1600 Holland Livy i. 
xiii. XI Three centuries of gentlemen or knights. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. i. vii. 3 If I do send, dispatch Those Centuries 
to our ayd. 1613 T. Godwin Exp. Rom. Antiq. (1658) 257 
Every cohors containing 3 maniples, every maniple two 
centuries, every century^ an hundred soldiers. X838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. i. 25 The thirty centuries which 
made up the legion. iSsoMerivale Rom. F.,mp. ILxv. 199 
The whole body of the legionaries, century by century, 
b. transf. Any bo% of 100 men or soldiers. 
i$x2-5 Hall Cotitempl. O. T. xix. i. As many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldiers. 1839 De Quincey 
Casuistry^ Wks. VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
men . . firing from windows, must have made prodigious 
havoc. 

2 . Hist. One of the 193 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the comitia centuriata. 

z6o4 Edmonds Ohserv.Cei$aFsCo7itm. 11. 3 The people be- 
ing deuided first into their Tribes, and then into their classes 
and centuries. i63t Heywoqd London's fus. Hon. Ded., 
Censors. . set a rate vpon euery mans estate, registring their 
names, and placing them in a fit century. iSjso Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1^5) IV, xxxii. 4 Assembled in their centuries, 
the Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies 
of the republic, 

transf. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 647 None could 
ever fail in distinguishing the classes [the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each. 

3 . A group of a hundred things; a hundred, arch. 

*SSi8 J- Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 104 A Centurie of 

sowltyring passions, xdxi Shaks. Cytnh. iv. ii. 391 When with 
wild wood-leaues and weeds I ha' strew’d his graue And on 
it said a Century of prayers. 1672 Manley CovaeVs Interpr. 
Pref., Some Centuries of words therein totally omitted. 
1737-40 H. Carey The Musical Century in One 


Hundred English Ballads, 1855 Browning One Word 
More, Rafael made a century of sonnets. 1867 Boyd Oakw. 
Old HI, Printing centuries of copies. In the usual pamphlet- 
form. 

b. A hundred/ points’ in the score of a game. 
1884 York Herald 23 Aug. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made exactly half the number. 
1884 St. fames' s Gaz. 29 May 5/2 Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Barnes each scored upwards of a century in the same 
innings. 

4 . A period of 100 years; originally expressed 
in full a ' century of years 

1626 W. Sclater Expos, cl Thess. (1629) 109 In as few 
centuries of yeeres after the floud. C1645 Yicm's.Vi. Lett. 
(i6so> II. 6 About the fatter end of the fast century of 
yeers. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. § 9 By that pro- 
portion .. it would amount to many thousands within a 
Century. <zi69x Boyle (J.h Though our joys, after some 
centuries of years, may seem to have grown older. 1727 
A- Hamilton Nem Acc. E. Ind. I. Introd. 19 One tntire 
Century would be too short a Time to learn them all. x849-jSo 
Alison Hist. Europe I. i. § 71. 115 Not years, but centuries 
must elapse during the apprenticeship to liberty. 

5 . Each of the successive periods of 100 years, 
reckoning from a received chronological epoch, 
esp. from the assumed date of the birth of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the year 
A.D. loo were, the first centztry of the Christian 
Era; those from iSoi to 1900 inclusive are the 
nineteenth century. 

a 163S Mede Wks. II. i. (R.) Through everyone of the first 
three centuries. 1649 S, Clark Marrow Eccl. Hist. Ep. 
Chr. Rdr., Here [the Learned, etc.] shall see in -what Cen- 
turies, Ages and Places the famousest Lights of the Church. 

. .have flourished. 1771 ftmini Lett. liv. 284 The rebellion 
in the last century. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. (X84X) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century, Latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome. 1846 Knight Pass. WoT'king Life 1 , S t* 
18 The learned had settled, after a vast deal of popular con- 
troversy, that the century had its beginning on the ist of 
January, 1801, and not on the ist of January, 1800. 185* 
Tennyson Ode Welliftgton 142 Thro' the centuries let a 
people's voice. .Attest their great commander’s claim. 1872 
Morley Voltaire (xBZ6) 4 Voltaire may stand for the name 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

■f 6. A ‘ hundred as a division of a county, rare, 
1611 Speed Tkeat. Gt, Brit. ii. 3/2 Elfred . . ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds, 

1 7. A hundred in numeration ; one of the figures 
expressing 'the hundreds’. Obs. 

1773 Horsley in Phil. Trans, LXIV. 299 Collect the cor- 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathom in 
the approximate height. 

8, pi. The Church History of the Centuriators 
of Magdeburg, divided into centuries. 

1606 Earl Northampton in True 4* Perf .^ Relation 
Vviijb, The iudgement of the Centuries in this circum- 
stance concerning Childericke. 

9. Comb, as century-plant, the Agave or 
American Aloe ; century-writer «Cektueiator ; 
century-clock, century-drcled adj. 

^ 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (16291 202 In euery age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obsemed by the century- 
writers. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in, iv. 79 The 
Centurie- writers make out of Dionysius, .his Epistle, .that 
the Custome of the Church of Alexandria, .was, etc, 1684 
Baxter Catk. Communion 36 Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. 18.. Whiitier Skip-btiilders iii, The century- 
circled oak. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^Sol, xii. 255 Not know 
that the century-clock had struck seventy instead of twenty. 
1884 Harped s Mag. Jan. 193/2 The great gray-blue swords 
of the century-plant. 

Hence centuryism, as in nineteenth-century ism, 
a characteristic of the 19th century. 

18&1 Aihenseutn No. 2836. 277 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
tujnrisms of Le Bailly. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Lane. Tretets Civil Wars 223 Walk to the Deans- 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encouragements to prop up their hearts. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scotl. I. II. 87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment. 

Centui^, obs. form of Centaury. 

Ceny. Obs. [ad. F. signs. Sign.] »=Sign. 

I c 1440 Promp. Parv. 66 Ceny, or tokyn, signum. Ibid. 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, texera. 

\ Cenytli, obs. form of Zenith. 

; Oeol, the OE. original of Keel, q.v. 

Ceorl (kyeerl, tje^rl), the OK original of Churl ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form : An Old English 
freeman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a thane or nobleman, on the other to the ser- 
vile classes. 

a 1000 Laws ofEth, vii. 21 (Thorpe I. 334) We witan Sset 
Jjurh Godes "ufiz, Jfirael wearj> to |;>€3ene, and ceorl weark to 
eorle. x6xi Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. ii. (1614 ■ 4/t Ceorie or 
Churle of their yeomaniy condition. 1650 Elderfield 
Tytkes 85 Every ceprle or husbandman. 1735-8 Boling- 
broke Parties 193 The Ceorles were Freemen to all In- 
tents and Purposes. *761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . App. i. 95 If 
the person killed be a clown or ceorie, 18^ Freeman Norm. 
Cong, (ed. 3) I. iii 97 The ceorl was . . sinking into the vil- 
lain. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. viii 132 In England 
all who did not become thanes were classed as ceorls. 
Cex^a'ceous, cae-, a. ? Obs. [f. L. c^pa, eepa, 
onion ; see -aoeous.] Of the nature of an onion. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 305 Scilla is caepacious, 
Ceplialalg^ic (sefalseTd^ik), a. {sb.) [£ next 
+ - 10 .] 
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A. Of, pertainmg to, or affected with, 
head-ache. B. A medicine for head-ache. 

S727 Swift GuUiver in. vL 216 Administer to each of 
them, .cephalalgics. (In mod. Diets.) 

CeplialalgJ (se-faiseld^i). Forms: deepha- 
large, 7 -alge, 7-8 -algie, 8-9 -algy. Also 
7- cephalalgia, [ad. L. cephalalgia, a. Gr. 
K€(paXa\yia{{omd also as cepkalargia, fes(paXapyia), 
f. K€<pa\i} h.QSid ■¥ pain, ache, f. dkyos pain; 

cf. F. cephalalgie. Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L, form.] Head-ache. 

x^7 Boorde Brev. HmUh Xxsm. 29 Cephalarge or an 
universal peyne in the head. 1607 Topsell Four-f,^ Beasts 
61 He is troubled with a Cephalalgie ; that is, a pain in his 
head. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 75 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia’s. 1681 tr. WUUd Rem, Med. 

Voc., Cephalalge, the head-ach. 182a l^ew Monthly 
Mag. V. no Dividinji their discourses into heads . . which 
always aflaicts me with a Cephalal^. 1878 Habebshon 
Dis. Abdomen 5 In indigestion, we find cephalalgia, 
li Ceplialamtliiiiin. Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. ««- 
-h dvBos flower.] * Name by L. C. Richard 
for the compound flower of Linnaeus, the head or 
capitiilum of modern botanists* Soc. Lex.). 

1880 Gray Bot. Text~bk, 401 Cephalanthium. .A synonym 
ofANTHODIUM. 

Hence Oephalamthous, a. Bot. having flowers 
united in heads, as in the Compositse. 

Cephalartie, a., [? shortened from Cemalo- 
CATHAETio.] ‘ Having power to purge or clear 
the head * Soc. Lex,). 

II Cepliala'spis. Palmnt. [modX., f. Gr. 
/c€(pa\h +d(X 7 rk shield, buckler.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 
having a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head : also called buckler-heads. 

H. Miller O. R. Sandst. vii. fed. 2) idx The Cephal- 
aspis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system. 
Hence Cephala'spean, Ceplialaspi*deau adjs. 
1854 Miller^VtA ^ Schm. xxiv, (1857^527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too . .greatly puzzled me. 1872 W. Symonds 
Rec. Rocks vL 202 The little Cephalaspidean fish. 
Ceplialate (.se’faUt). Zool. [t Qi. K«pa\ii 
4- -ATE Cf. F, cipkeUi adj.] A mollusc having 
a distinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division {Cephalata). 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 155 The ordina]^ MoIIusks are 
usually divided into.. The Cephalates, having a head. 

Cephaleoaomancy, improp. form for Oepha- 
lo'nomamoy. [f. Cephalo- + Gr. ovo-s ass -f 
^vT€ia divination.] ^ Cephalotmncy (in Ceph- 
ALO-) : see quot. 

1652 Gaule Marastrom. 165 Cephaleonomancy, [pretend- 
ing to divine] by broyling of an Asses head. 18^ Southey 
JBsprielMs Lett. (1814) III. 28 Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art of divination by an ass's head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in England. 

Cephalic (s^faedik), a. {sb.) [a. F. cephaligue, 
ad. L. cephaiicuSf a. Gr. K€<l>aRiK 6 $ belonging to 
the head, f. head.] 

1 , Of or pertaining to the head, situated in the 
head ; of the nature of a head, 
a. Phfs. and Biol 

Cephalic ariety z the common carotid artery on either 
side. Cephalic ganglia : the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ous chord in Arthropoda and Mollusca, answering to the 
brain of higher animals* Cephalic index : a number indi- 
cating the ratio of the transverse to the longitudinal dia- 
meter of the skull. Cephalic-median (or median cephalic) 
vein : ‘ the outer . . division of the median vein which joins 
with the radial vein to form the cephalic vein ’ iSyd. Soc. 
Lex.). Cephalic the principal vein of the arm, so 

called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve disorders of the head. 

XS99 A. M. tr. GabelhoueFs Bk. Pkysicke 1/2 The C^ha- 
lick vayne on the hande, hehinde the thumbe. 1681 tr. WtlUd 
Rem, Med, JVks. Voc., Cephalic arterie consists of two 
branches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head. 1766 G. Canning Anti-Lmretim v. epx 
Order reigns in each cephalick cefi. x8^ Todd Cycl. Anai. 

I . 763/1 Each pair is a counterpart of . . every other pair, 
without even excei>ting the cephalic ganglion. 1852 Dana 
Crust. L 34 There is sometimes a cephalic segment, 1866 
Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 83 The cephalic index 1871 
Darwin I. X. 370 A single cephalic horn. 1872 W. 

’R.Greg Bmgmasu.8$notef Barren marriages., so frequent 
among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 
Tb, in general sense. (Chiefly humorous.) 
atfis© Bulwer Antkropomei. i. (1653) 2 The first Cepha- 
Hque Fashion-mongers .. so called, because there were 
found many Macrocephali, that is, such Long Heads, as no 
other Nation had the like. *837 Syd. Smith Let. Singleton, 
The objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
small-tooth combs. 1844 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) 
II. 382 The Cephalic Teraphim of the Rabbins. <2x845 Barham 
Ingot. Leg. (1876) 370 Spinning away on his cephdic pivot, 
a. Curing or relieving disorders of the head. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physic 169 With Cephalick powders. 
1707 Farquhar Beauxf Strat. nr. i, Shall I send to your 
Mother, Child, for a little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the Seals of your Feet ? 1776 Withering A rrangem. 

(1796) I. 270 The plants . . are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
solvent. 18x3 Mar. Edgeworth jPisr/nw. I. xx. 351 He 
ordered some cephalic snuff to be administered. 

M./sb.' I., A cephalic remedy. 

X656 Ridgley Pract, Physic Conserve of Roses , , min- 

f led with hot Cephalicks,'' 1756 ?.■ Browne ' 1 17, 

t is a gentle cephalic and diaphoretic ' 


2 . cephalic snuff. 

x8a8 Blackw. Mag. X 2 CI 11 . 182 Take a pinch of cephalic 
from the little agate box. 1834 Beckford Italy II. 165 A 
pinch of her best cephalic 

t Oeplialical, Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
s= prec., in various senses. 

1599 A. M. tr. GahelkottePs Bk. Physicke 54/1 Phle- 
botomize also the Cephalicalle vayne. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ 
Surg. ni. vi. 234 The medicine must be Cephalical. 

Hence Ceplia'lically adv., in relation to the head. 
1852 Dana Crust, u. 1412 Number of annuli cephalically 
absorbed. 1874 — Text-Bk. Geol. 342 Improvement in the 
, .organs of the head, that is, cephalically. 
Cephali'stic, a. rare, [f. Gr. + -IST + 

-10.] Pertaining to the head. Improper synonym 

of Cephalic. 

18.. I. Taylor (in Ogilvie) A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. 

li Cephalitis I,sefal9i*tis). Med. [f. Gr. m<pa\ii 
•+■ -iTis.j * Inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes ; all inflammatory conditions of the 
central neiwous system * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x8ii Hooper Med, Diet, 1888 F. Vachet Infanticide 
4 Deaths.. ascribed to convulsions, cephalitis, meningitis. 

Cephalization (se:fal9iz^*jbn). Biol. [f. as 
if from a vb. ’^cephalize (f. Gr. /ce^aAi? -f- -IZE) -f 
“ATION ; cf. specialization.'] A term introduced 
by Dana to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the body. 

1864 Q, yml. Sc, I. 523 Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of his memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the principle of Cephalization. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. III. 632 Degrees of cephalization may 
be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia. 

So Ce'phaliased a., organized with a head, having 
the head developed. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 596 Cephallzed species. 
C©phalo-(se*faH‘}, combining form of Gr. xifakb 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words : 

a. in combinations, such as ce^plialo-bram- 
cMate a. [see Branchiate], having gills upon the 
head ; ce:pIialo-catlia*rtic a., ‘purging the head* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; cep-'lialo-extraxtor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foetus by the head ; ce^phalo* 
hu’meral a. [see Humeral], name of a muscle in 
the horse and other animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of the stemo-cleido-mastoid in man ; 
oe:plialo-o*xbltai a. [see Orbital], see quot.; 
cesplmlo-pharyngeai a. [see Pharyngeal], re- 
lating to the head and pharynx; oe-'plxalo- 
rhiaclii'diaii a. [Gr. pax^s spine], belonging to 
the head and the spine, cerebro-spinal ; oe^pbaXo- 
spi'nad a.f bad synonym of prec, 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce'plialocele 

[see Cele], a tumour in the head. Ce*plialo- 
graph. [Gr, -ypaepos writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head may be reproduced 
on paper. Ceph.alO‘grraphy [Gr. -ypatpia writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Ce:plialolim« 
mo*meter [Gr. atfm blood + /iIt/joh measure], an 
instrument for measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. Cephalologfy, ‘ a treatise on the 
head* (Syd Soc. Lex.), f C©*pliaioma:iicy [Gr. 
fjLavTcta divination], divination by means of a head 
(see quot,). Ce phalomaut [Gr. fjukvns diviner], 
a professor of cephalomancy. Cephaio’ineter 
[Gr. fiirpov measure]. Van instrument formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition ; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the different angles of the 
skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cephalo'phoxotis a. 
[Gr. -(popos bearing], having a distinct head, 
applied to the Cephalates among molluscs, Ce- 
plialo'ptexo'as a. [Gr. wrkpov wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Oephalostad; [Gr. 
orarbs standing], a head-rest; an instrument for fix- 
ing the head during an operation. C^plialo'steffite 
[Gr. arbyeiv to cover closely + -ite], ‘ the anterior 
division of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Fodophthalmia'' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). C©:plxalota*xns 
[L. taxus yerw], Bot., a genus of Conifers, called 
Cluster-flowered Yew, natives of N. China and 
Japan. C©*plialoto:m© [Gr. -ropLos adj., cutting], 
‘an instrument for cutting or breaking down the 
head of the feetus in the operation of embryotomy * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Ceplialoijomlst [see -ist], one 
skilled in cephalotomy. Cepliaao-tomy [Gr. -to- 
fxia sb*, cutting], the dissection of the head; also, 
the operation mentioned under cepkalotome. C©:- 
plialotra*ctor, a term for fhe midwifery forceps, 
Oe'phalotri:!)© [Gr. rpi^uv to rub, bruise], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Ca’plialotrljpsy 
[Gr, rubbing, bruising], the operation of 

crushing the head of the foetus with a cephalo- 
tribe, in cases of difficult delivery. 

1871 W. A, Hammond Dis. Nero. Syst. $6 Experiments 


with the ^cephalo-hsemometer. i88x Mivart 137 The 
origin of the *cephalo-humeraL a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
ni. XXV, *Cephaiomancy, often practised amongst the High 
Germans in their boiling of an Asses Head upon burn- 
ing Coals, i860 Reade Eighth Commandm. 202 The 
*cephalqmant is he who opposes a priori reasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, present or accessible. 1878 
Bartley tr. Topinard's Anthrop. ii. iii, 296 A special 
*cephal6meter. Ibid. ii. ii, 232 The sum of the volume 
of both orbits thus obtained he compares with the cere- 
bral capacity. This is the *cephalo-orbital index. S839-' 
47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 945/2 This aponeurosis, named 
*cepha!o-pharyngeal. Ibid. V. 106/1 The *cephaIorachidian 
fluid. 1870 Rolle.ston A nim. Life The anterior portion 
of the carapace is called the *cephalostegite. 1883 Harpers 
Mag, Apr. 726/2 A ^cephalotaxus — a yew-like Japanese 
plant — with very fight foliage. 1869 Eng. Meek, 19 Mar. 
577/2 A *cephalotomist and neurologist. 1836 -9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 332/2 The necessity of performing ^cephalotomy, 

1860 Churchill Midwifery^ 366 M. Baudeloque junr. has 
invented an instrument which he calls a ‘ *cephalotribe 
x^ Leishman Midwife ^ xxxii, *Cephalotripsy. 

CeplialoM (se*Ialoid), a. [a. Gr. mcpaXonBris 
head-shaped ; see -OID.] Shaped like a head ; ‘iu 
Bot, having the appearance of a capitulum \ 

1847 in Craig, 

Cepbalopod (se*fal%^d). fprob. a. mod.F. 
cephalopode, -es, ad. mod.L. cephalopoda : see next.] 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

1826 Kirby & Spence Entojnol. (18281 IV. xlv. 243 The 
Cephalopods have no smell. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
I. 519/2 Cephalopods resembling the Nautilus. x88i Modern 
Rev. II. No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

I! Cephalopoda (sefal^^-pAla), sb. pi Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Keepakb head-fiTous (iroS-) foot. 
For the sing, cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 

The most highly organized class of Mollusca, 
characterized by a distinct head with ‘ arms * or 
tentacles attached to it ; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerous fossil species. 

x8o2 Med. jfml. VIIL 372 The cuttlefish, one of the 
cephalopoda. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 230 The Cepha- 
lopoda have . . their locomotive organs arranged round the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. 

Hence Ceplialo'podal, Ce:ph.alopo'dic adJs. ~ 
next. ; Cephado'podau a., in same sense ; sb. — 
Cephalopod. 

1885 A. Stewart Twixt Ben Nevis 4- Gl iii. 25 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion. 1854 Huxley in 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 447 It takes on the c^halopodic 
form. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 390 The cepha- 
lopodic character. 

Cephalopodous (sefaV*p^d9s), a. [f. prec.+ 
-ous!] Belonging to the Cephalopoda ; pertaining 
to or characteristic of a cephalopod. 

1833 Blac^. Mag. XXXIV. 392. 1877 Huxley Anat, 
Inv. An. viii. 528 1 ne apparent resemblances between the 
cwhalodous and the vertebrate eye. 

Ceplialoty -ote (sedal^t, -^>ut). Chem. [in F. 
cephalote, f. Gr. Ke<pakb head.] ‘ A name applied 
by Couerbe to a yellow elastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

Cephalotliorax (seffab>o®T2eks). Zool. [f, 
Gr. Ki<pakb head + Thorax; see quot. 1835.] 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 
nida and Crustacea (as common spiders and ciabs). 

1835 Kirby Hob. ^ Inst. A nim. The head and trunk 
forming together what he [Latreillelnamesacephalothorax. 

1861 J. Blackwall Hist, Spiders 1 . Introd, x Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have a cephalo-thorax. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
Fish 19 The fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. 

Hence Ce:plialotliora'cic a. 

1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 260 The King-Crabs . . have 
the body covered with a large cephalo-thoracic shield. 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 290/1 The cephalo-thoracic division. 

OepiialotLS (se’fabs), [f. Gr, K£<paK-rj head 

+ -ous.] « Cephalate. 

X874CARPENTER Meni. Phys. i. ii. (1879) 49 In the Cephal- 
ous MoIIusks, we always find a pair of ganglia situated in 
the head. 

i Ce’plieil. Obs. [a. Or. KTjcpbv drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee, 

[x6oi Holiand Pliny I. 3x8 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Cephenes.] 1609 C. Butler Fem. 

I. (1623) C iij. They will, .call out the Drones, yea and 

f ull out the Cephens that are shut vp in the cells. 1657 S. 
'URCHAS Fol. Flying-Ins. 21 They lay their Cephen-seeds 
in a wide comb by themselves. 

Oepiworous, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. onion + 
-vor-us devouring -h -ous.] F ceding on onions. 
1864 Webster cites Sterling for cepe^/orous. 

Cepotapll (sf'p£>taf ). rare. [ad. Gx. rnimr a- 
ipiov, f. KTjTTos garden -f rbepos tomb.] (See quot.) 

1846 C. Maitland Ch. in Catacombs iii. 67 The word^ ce- 
potaph is derived from the Greek KTt}rrord<piov, sl tomb in a 
garden. A.s the cinerary urns octmpied but little space, .the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the garden 
or courtyard of the house. 

t Ce’pons, Obs. [f. L. coepa, cepa onion 4 - 
-OUS.] Like an onion ; bulbous. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 265 Its root is cepous, 
crass and white. 

t Ce’ptioiiable, a. Obs. rare‘s Shortened 
form of Exceptionable. 

1702 Eng. Tkeopkrast, 23 Judges in their own case, being 
suspected of Partiality, are therefore ceptionable. 
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Cepture, -tyr, obs. forms of Sceptbi, 
Ceraceous a. [f. L. cera ^^iL + 

-ACEOUS.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 3S9 Ceraceous injections. 
1796 De Serra mPhil. Tram. LX'XXVl. 502 An aggre- 
gate of solid parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 

Cera-ginouSs a. p f, next.]^ 

*657 Tomlinson Renot/sDisp. 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort . . which he refers to ceraginous honey. 

CeragO [f. h. ara wax.] Bee-bread. 

1839 in Crabb ; also in later Diets. 

Cerain (sla-r^iin). Chem. [f. L. ch^a wax + -in.] 

^ A name applied by Boudet and Boissenot to the 
portion of beeswax* which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to their statement, is not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiefly 
impure myricin ’ (Watts Dtc^. C/tem.). 

Ceral (si«Tal), a. [f. (in sense i) Cere, or 
(in sense 2) L. cer~a + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to the Cere of a bird’s bill, 

1874 CouES Birds N.-VV. 605 Cerai longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. 

2 . Relating to wax. 

1883 S. Wainwright Set. Sophisms ix. 181 Plad Mr. Dar- 
win lived two thousand year.s ago, his cerai experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shafts of Aristophanes. 

Cerame*aii, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. nepafievs a 
potter + -AN.] Of or pertaining to a potter. 

1783 Burney in Parr's Wks. (1828) VII. 3S6, I praised 
Potter’s Ode exceedingly, even when I had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramean criticisms. 

Ceramic (s^T^-mik), a. {sb.) Also keramic. 
[ad. Gr. fcepafxifebs of or for pottery, Kepafiixrj 
{rix^rj) the potter s art, pottery, f. KipapLos potter’s 
earth, pottery. Cf. F. ceramiqtte^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to pottery, esp. as an art. 

[Not in Craig 1847.] 1850 J. Marryat Pottery 4* Pore. 

Introd., The Plastic or Keramic \ed. 1868 Ceramic] Art. 
xSSz Thornbury Turner 245 About 1775 Mr. Wedgwood 
..began to introduce high art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Academy 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 

2 . As sb. in pi. The ceramic art, the art of 
making pottery. 

1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 30 Writers on ceramics. 
S879 Academy 38 { Article) Recent Ceramics. 

Ceramist (se-ramist). Also keramist. [f. 
Cebam-IO + -1ST.] One skilled in making pottery ; 
a ceramic artist. 

x8ss tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. A^rcs viii. 287 The Kera- 
mists of Pesaro. 1863 E. Meteyard Wedj§yvood 1. 63 
The Italian ceramists. 1873 Fortnum Maiolica xi. 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of Urbania. 

’f OeTamite. Obs. [a. F. ceramite (Cotgr.), in 
both senses, ad. Gr. /fepaftms, f. K(pap.os{sQe above).] 
1636 Blount Glossogr.y Ceramitey a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. v, A kind of I 
Potters Earth, which is called Ceramite. 

Ceramo’grapliy. [f. Gr. Kkpapos + -ypaepia 
writing: see -graph!.] The historical descrip- 
tion of pottery. 

x8S3 C. T. Newton £ss. Archseol. 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special interest. 
Cerargyrite (s2Ta-Jd3ir9it). Min. [improperly 
f. Gr. mpa% {fee par-) homA- dpyvpos silver + -ITE.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

1868 Dana Min. 115 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being contracted to cerargyrite. 

Cerasin (se*rasin). C^em. [f. L.csmsuscheTTy- 
tree + -IN.] The insoluble portion of the gum 
which exudes from the cherry, and other trees. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in the same state with cerasin. 1834 Bal- 
four Bot. 29. 

t CeTasine. Min. Obs. 

1852 C. Shepard AfzV/. 441 An old name for both mendipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly not separated. 
Ce'va,8ite. Min. Another form of Ceeasine. 

: 1844 Dana A/ z«. 275- ^ ^ v , 

t Cerast(e. Obs. [a. F. clrasu (Cotgr.), ad, 
L, cerastes, a. Gr. K€p&ar7}S.\ =* next, 

1572 Bossewell Armorie ii. 62 b, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d’ Argent, This is an horned Serpente, as 
Isidore saithe. 1608 Topsell Serpents Cerasts and 

lean Haemorrhs are ever lame. 

11 Cerastes Zool. [L. cerastes, 2.. 

Gr. horned, a homed serpent, f. kipa^ 

horn.] A genus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having a projecting 
scale or ‘horn ’ above each eye ; the homed viper. 
Early and poetic uses are drawn vaguely from 
Bliny, and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a species of the same genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxxl 794 Cerastes is 
an homid serpent. X39X Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1641) 
51/1 Th’ horned Cerastes, th’ Alexandrian Skink. 1623 K. 
1 a>ng tr. Barclay's Argenis i. iii. 10 Like the new-horn d 
Cerastes, violent. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 525 Cerastes 
hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, a 1711 Ken Hymnoth. 
Wks. 1721 III, 20 As hom’d Cerastes wont to . , watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. *814 Cary Dante's Jnf. ^ 42 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of hair, and their fierce 
temples bound. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. iii. 107 The true 
Cerastes or Homed Viper is a native of Northern Africa. 
Cerato (si®t<?1), Med. Also 7 cerat. [ad. L. 
cerdtum cerate, neut. pa. pple. of cerdre to cover 


with wax, which seems to -have in use varied with 
cerdtum, a, Gr. krjpetirov cerate, neut. of fcrjpcarbs 
waxed, covered with wax, f. /erjpovi^ to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. cJrat (in Cotgr.), in j6th c. cJrct-l 
A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients.^ 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. viii. 199 The description 
of Oyntraents, Cerates, Playsters,_ etc. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's llieat. Ins. 916 It [wax] is also the ground of all 
Cerats and Plaisters. 1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 

294 Fixed oils unite with wax, and form . .cei-ates. 
Ce’rated, a. [f. L. cerdt-us waxed (see prec.) 

+ -ED.] ‘ Waxed, covered with wax’ (J.), 

1730-6 in Bailey ; thence in Johnson and later Diets, 
t Ce'afatisie, a. Obs.~*^ [ad. L. cerat ina, or Gr. 
Kepariurjs ‘the fallacy called the Horns, thus 
stated in Diog. L. vii. 187, ei n ohte wiri^aXt^, 
rovTo feepara Be ovte U 7 r€ 0 a\er fcipara apa 

IX€iy’, If you have not cast a thing (away), you 
have it: but you have not cast horns; therefore 
you have horns.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ceratiney as ceratine ar^ments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments, 1678-96 Phillips, 
Ceraiine, Horny, as Ceratine Arguments, Horny and subtile 
Arguments. 1721--1800 Bailey (from Blount). ^ 

deratilXOUS (sirse’tinss), a. [f. Gr. tcepanvos 
of horn, homy (f. kipas horn) + -ODS.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

1881 Athenaeum 18 June 818/1 The existence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleton. . 

t Ceration. Obs. [ad. med.L. cerdtidn-em, m 
F. ciration, noun of action f. L. cerdre to smear 
with wax, to wax.] ‘ Alchemical term for the 
action of covering any thing with wax, or of softening 
a hard substance . .not capable of being liquefied; j 
also, the fixation of mercury’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

1610 B. JoNSON AUh. 11. V, Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations of mettalls in the wqrke. .Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution. .Calcination, Ceration, and Fixation, 1678 
R. R[ussKLL](r^^/?rn. 1. 4. xviii. 139 Ceration is the mollifi- 
cation of an hard Thing not fusible unto Liquefaction. 1721- 
1800 Bailey, Ceration, among Chyinists, the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl.y Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing. 

Oeratite (se-ratoit). [f. Gr. nepar- horn 
+ -iTi.] A fossil Cephalopod, with a discoidal shell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 Ansted Anc. World vii. 119 Among the cuttle fish, . 
there is a curious example, .known as the Ceratite. 

II Ceratium Bot. [L. ceratium *= 

siliqua, a. Gr. kepdnov carob-bean, lit. little horn, 
dim. of klpas horn : the application is modern.] 

A long slender one-celled many-seeded superior 
fruit, shaped like a siliqua, but having placentae 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma. 

1880 Gray Bot. Teat-bh. 402 Ceratium, a siliquiform cap- 
sule, such as that of Corydalis, Cleome, etc. 

t Cerative, Obs. [f. L. cerdt- ppl. stem of 
cerdre to wax ; see -ive.] That causes ceration. 
Also as sb. a cerative substance. 

1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 51 Oil it self, the cerative of 
all Elements. 1678 R. R[ussell] tr, Geber iv. xxin. 269 
Our other Philosophical Cerative Water. ^ 

Ceirato- (se'ratd?), combining form of Gr. kepas, 
K€paT‘ hom, used chiefly to denote relation to a 
cornu or hom, as of the hyoid bone, or to the 
cornea ; as in Cerato-brancliial (-brge’gkial), a. 
Anal. [Gr. 0 pdyxi<i gills], epithet of one of the 
main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia ; where there are only two 
segments the lower is the cerato-branchial. Ce- 
ratocele (-sfl), Pathol. [Gr. ki^Kri tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato- 
glossal (-glp'sal), a. Anat. [Gr. yXwffca tongue], 
pertaining to the cerato-glossus muscle. Cerato- 
glossus (-gVs»s), ‘ that part of the hyoglossus 
muscle which arises from the cornu of the hyoid 
bone ’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). Cerato-liyal (-hoi-al), a. 
[see Hyoid], the part of the hyoid ar(i in mam- 
mals below the styloid process. Cerato-hyoid 
(-hoi-oid), epithet of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.), CexatopliylloTis, a. [Gr. 

Xov leaf], hom-leaved ; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves. Ceiratopliyte (-foit), Zool. [Gr. 
qmrbv plant; cf. zoophyte\, a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of which has the appearance of 
wood or hom. Ce-ratoplasty (-plsejsti), Med. 
[Gr. TrX&aaeiv to fonn, mould], ‘the artificial 
restoration of the cornea Ce'ratostome (-stJum), 
Bot. [Gr. arbpia mouth], ‘ a peritheeium with an 
elongated and firm- walled neck Ce*ratotojn.e 
(-td^m), [Gr. -to/ios cutting], *a knife for dividing 
the comea .1 (J^d. Soc. Zex.), 

1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1144/2 Each arch, .consists 
of a short inferior piece , . surmounted by a long, curved 
piece, the cerato-branchial. x88o Gunther Fishes 58 The 
next much longer cme, the ceratobranchial. 1849-32 Todd 
Cycl Anat. IV. 1150/2 , 1 would suggest the name of Cerato- 
glossal for it. Ibid. 1133/* The cerato-glossus ansmg from 
the greater cornua. Ibid. J144/1 Two long and stout cylin- 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyals, 1834 R, Owen in Ctrc.;Sc* 


{c. 1165) II. 52/1 The ceratohyal part of the hffimapophysis. 
1849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 1 150/2 A cerai o-hyoid passing 
from the posterior cornua to the uro-hyal. 

Ce‘rature« ? Obs. [ad. L. cerdtura a waxing, 
f. to wax.] The application of a cerate. 

1730-6 Bailey, Cerature, a dressing. 

Ceraumics (s^rg-niks), sb. pi. rare. [f. Gr. 
jfcepavvos thunderbolt -i- -ICS : see -ic.] That branch 
of physics which treats of heat and electricity. 

In mod. Diets. ^ r i ^ 

’t Cerauniise (sirg'noit), Obs. [ad. Gr. nepav^ 
virrjs (Xieos), f. fcepawbs thunderbolt.] ‘Thunder- 
stone ’ : applied by some early mineralogists to 
a meteorite or to meteoric iron ; by others to be- 
lemnites, and to flint arrow-heads of prehistoric 
times viewed as ‘ thunder-bolts ’. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 10 Ceraunite (used as a sy- 
nonym of meteoric iron or stone), 1822 P . Cleveland Min. 

269 Ceraunite, or thunderstone often belongs to jasper. 

CerauuoSCOpe |sA9’n(^ski?ap). [ad. Gr. /c«- 
pavuoo KOTTHov a machine for producing stage- 
thunder.] An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their mysteries to imitate thunder and lightning. 

1827 Moore Epicurean (1830) 220 Imitations of the 
noise of earthquake and thunder, .by means of the Ceraun- 
osCope, and other such contrivances. 

jjCerbas. Obs. A supposed tree of vast cir- 
cumference, formerly rumoured to grow in the 
West Indies. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. i. (1641) 86/1 Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
I the same. 1623 Cockeram in, Cerbas, an Indean tree 
[ fifteene fathom about. 

Cerberean (saibl»*rian), a, Improp. -ian. [L. 
Cerbere-us, f. Cerberds.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Cerhexic. 

1628 M. IjhXUO^Syon's Plea 24 Such Cerberean Porters ; 
as shut the gates upon Christs Friends, and intertain his 
foes, 1667 Milton P. L. n. 655 A cry of PI ell Hounds 
never ceasing bark’d With wide Cerberean mouths. IJ732 
Swift Cassiuns ^ P., But hark, The loud Cerberian triple 
bark. 1787 Mad. D'Arblay i?zV3:?:F (1842) lib 4to By no 
means so much disconcerted as by a similar Cerberic detec- 
tion. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. x. (1870) 90 Cerberean 
whelps of feud and slander. 

Cerberus (sauber^s). [Lat., a. Gr. Kipfiepos.j 
In Greek and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog which guarded the entrance of 
the infernal regions, represented as having three 
heads. Used allusively, esp. in phrase, to give a 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his mouths for the 
moment; cf. ASneid Vl. 41^). 

c 1386 Chaucer Mofikes T. 112 He drew out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. 1513 Douglas Mneis vi. vi, 69 Cerberus, 
the hidduus hund ..Guham til the prophetes. .A sop stepit 
intill hunny. . gan cast. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 2 Melan- 
choly, of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born. 1640 Sir 
E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 14 Dec. v. 14 A three-fold Chimaera, 
a monster to our Lawes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1693 
Congreve Love for L. i. iv. 17 If I can give that Cerberus 
a sop, I shall be at rest for one Day. 1773 Foote Nabob i, 
There is but one way of managing here ; I must give the 
Cerberus a sop, I suppose. 1825 Hor. Smith Gaiiies ^ 
Grav.y I will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to Cerberus. 

b. attrib. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 6 We keep more than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden rules of female delicacy. 

il Ccrcaria (sarke^uia). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
KipKoi tail] A kind of trematode worm or fluke 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole, 
found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs. 
Formerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 

X84X-71 T. R, Jones Anim. Kingd. 159 In these yellow 
worms, which are about 2 lines long . . the Cercariae, which 
are the larvae of the actual Flukes, are developed. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Ann. iv. 204 The Cercaria has a long 
tail with lateral membranous expansions. 

Hence Cercarial, Cercariaa, Cerca riform 
adjs. 

1876 Beneden Anim. Parasites 45 This trematode passes 
its cercarial life freely in the sea. 1^6-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 113/2 The Cercarian tribe. 1869 Nicholson ZooL xxiv. 
(1880) 237 In many cases the larvae are * cercariiform ’ or 
‘tailed'. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. iy, 205 Havmg 
undergone no Cercarian metamorphosis. Ibid. xii. 675 Tlie 
Trematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Cerce, obs. f. Sbarce to sift. 

fCerceauS- Obs.rare~^. [a. OF. cerceau-s 
L. circelhis, dim. of circus, circulus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.] A hoop. 

1340 Ayenb. 159 Hi went ayen ase de}> Jze cerceaus. 

ItCercelle. Obs. [OF. cercelle (mod.F. sar* 
celle), med.L. cercellai-OL. querquedulal^ The 
teal duck, 

1387 Trevisa Higden I. 371 Seynt Colman his hriddes .. 
beej> i-cleped cercelles [Higden cercellae) and come> home- 
J liche to manis honde. 

Cerde, obs. form of Circle. 

Oercomonad (S 5 jk^^*nad). Zool. [ad. inod.L. 
cercomonas, f. Gr. nlpKot tail + fiovds : see Monad,] 
An infusorial entozoon of the genus Cercomonas. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moguin- Tandon il vn. 407 The Cerco- 
monads are extremely active. ^ _ 

H Cercopitiiecus (S3uk<9pi>r*k2?s). Zool. [L. 
cercopithecus, a. Gr. teepteoirWrfKos a long-tailed 
monkey, f. nepkos tail + wlBrjkos ape.] A genus 
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of long- tailed monke}^ found in Africa, having i 
cheek-pouclies, and callosities on the buttocks. > 
Hence 0 er©opitltie*coid a., akin to this genus. I 
1572: Bossewell ^ n. 48 Twoo Apes Cercopetikes i 

combattante. 1883 Nmi York Nation 29 Slar. 281/1 A cer- i 
copithecoid monkey. 

Cerd. CL CAmjy, L. cerdo. 

xBBs Sketokes ^ Stnd. The family furnished 

cerds or artificers to the monastery. 

Cere sk. Ornith. Also 5, 7, 9 sere, 9 

sear. [a. cNe wax, cere L. ccra wax; also 
in med.L. in this sense.] 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils are 
pierced. It is supposed to be an organ of touch. 

[c 1230 Fridericus Ilf De Fakonibm n. a)u Ganges, Pars 
ilia corii. , ubi suat nares, quam vocamus ceram.] i486 Bk. 
St. A lbans A viij a, The skynne afaowt your hawkys Jeegis 
& her fbte is callyd the Serys of her leggis & here fete, 
1610 Gvii-tm Nera/drjf m. XX, (i66o) 223 The Yollow be- 
tween the Beak and the Eys lof a Hawk] is called the 
Sere, 1767 C. White Selborne 9 Sept., With regard to the 
falco , , its cere and feet were yellow. 1852 Burton Fal- 
conry viii. 76 A splendid goshawk with .. bright 

yellow sear. 1875 Blake 98 The nostrils are placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

Cere (slox), '57. Forms: ■ 5-7 sere, 6 .ceare, 
eeere, (oerre), 6-7 sear, 7 seare, 4- cere. [a. 
F. ctrerz-^L. cerare to wax, f. cera wax.] 
f l. irans. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aynwn vii, 173 Mawgys. .toke a 
threde of sylke and cered it well. 1580 Hollyband 7reas, 
Fr. Tong f BongieTf to ceare veluet, or any silk cloth- 1601 
Holland PUny II. 425 If the vessells be sered with wax 
2 , a. To wrap in a cerecloth, To anoint 

with spices, etc. ; also (app.) to embalm 
c 1465 Eng. Ckron. (3:856) 21 He leet close and .sere him in 
lynne cloth alle save the visage. 14^ Fabyan 160 Y® corps 
. . to be seryd and enoynted with ryche and precyous 
bawmys. 1^5 Fardle Facions i. v. 78 Then do thei ceare 
it [the bodye] oner with, mirrhe and cinamome. 1557 K. 
Arthur GN* Copland) v. viii, Ceere them in thre score folde 
of ceered cloth. cis8o J, Hooker SirPn CareTVva Archseol. 
XXVIII. 144 His body beingeunbowelled andthroughtlye 
seared, he was then chested. 1608 Tourneur Rev., Trag. 

I. ii, The bowel’d Corps May be seard in. 1790 Pennant 
TaurScotl. Ill, 284 The body- .was embalmed, cered and 
wrapped in lead. 

tc. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin) ; to seal 
up (in lead, or the like). Obs. 

1525 Fd. Berners Frviss. IL ccxxviCxxii]. 706 His body 
was enbaumed and seared in lead and couered. 
dL.fig. 

1611 Shaks. Cymh. i. L ii6 Seare vp my embraceraents from 
a next, With bonds of death. 1818 Shelley Julian 41* 
Mad. 437 Fet the silent jears Be closed and cered over their 
memory. 

Cere, obs. form of Sebe. 

Cereal (sI»Tfial), a. and Sb. [ad. L. Cerealis 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture: 
cf. mod.F. cirAz/^.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to com or edible grain. 
1818 Colebrookb Imjtori. Colon. Com 20 Wheat .. is, of 
ail the cereal seeds, the best adapted to the making of bread. 
1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. M. Bord. F 19 The sylvan and 
cereal grounds of Blanerne. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot, ii. 276 
Corn-producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereaks. 

IB. sb. (usually in //, ; also in Lat. form cereaOa.) 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Gramimcesa or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human food ; commonly comprised 
under the name earn or grain. (Sometimes ex- 
tended to cultivated leguminous plants.) 

1832 Veg. Subsi. Food 10 The chief com-plants, or cerealta, 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. 186S 
Darwin Anim. ^ PL I. ix- 318 The slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereals. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. iv. 54 
The cultivation of this cereal. 

*11 Used to render L. Cerealia, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. 

1600 Holland Livy xxx. xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
Generali . . exhibited th* games called Cereales .. to the 
honour of Ceres. 

Hence CexeaTto, CeTeu'Ue a^s . ; Ce-readism 

mgetarianuff^). 

5849 Thoreau Concord Rio. 233 These cerealian 

blossoms expanded. x88i Academy i Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frugiferous region. 18^ G. J. Holyoake in 
Co-operaime N&Ws 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
tarianism, or rather ceresiiism, is making, everywhere. 
C©reallll (shrmlin). CJum. [mod. f. prec. + 
-IN.] A nitrogenous substance found in bran, 
closely resembling diastase. 

j86i Tjmwcj? 26 Oct. 6/5 The internal coat of the wheaten 
grain, .is an infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk would indicate . . This substance, which 
has been named .by the discoverer [M, M&ge Mouries] *ce- 
lealine 'has a mos^ powerful solvent 'action in the presence 
of warmth and moisture in gluten and starch. *883 Know- 
ledge 10 Aug. 93/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids this peculiar property Csweetne^k ■ ■ 

■ t Cereatioti©, '<$'* Oh. ~ Cekeal a. ,■ , _ 

i(Zi68» Sir T, Browne (1686) j6 Any edulious or 

cerealious" Grains, 

tCSeuel^i. Obs. Phys. Also-eH. lyA.'h.cerebd’- 
ium (cC, OB', B'. arzmzt).] =.Cbesbellum, 
1621 Burton Anai. Mel. ii. i. , n. iv. The Cembell or little 
braine and raarrowe of the ' back-bone. 1713 Dirham Phys. - 

■ Theoi, (1727) 320 The' 'Base oi the 'Brain and CerebelL *819 


H. Busk Tea 28 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the cerebel. 1836 A Walker 
Beauty in Worn. 158 The thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cerebel. 

Cerelbellar ($erebe'lai), tz. Phys. [f. next 4 - 
-AK.J Of or pertaining to the cerebellum. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquefs Anat. 752 The inferior cerebellar 
veins. x8S5 Bain Senses Ijfini. lu iv. § n The other move- 
ments may be cerebellar. . 

So Cerehe'Hio a. 

1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 279/1 The cerebellic promin- 
ence. 

11 Cesrebellimi (ser/be-l^im). phys. [L. ars- 
bellum^ dim. of cerebrum brain; in ancient Lat. 
used only in sense ‘small brain’, and in Romanic 
substituted for the lost primitive cef‘ebrum ; cf. It. 
ce^'vello, Cat. cervell, Idi. ceinjel, OF. cervel mod.F. ! 
cerveaUf also (from pi. cerebella)^ OF. cervde^ I 
mod.F. cerveile, brain. But the medijeval trans- I 
lators of Galen and Aristotle used cerebellum to : 
render the as distinguished from the 

ky/ci<paXov or cerebrum. For this sense the Ro- 
manic langs. have formed a secondary dim. B'. | 
cervelet^ It. cervelletto. 

Galen, irepi avar, eirtyep. {Kuhn 714) has hnioBop Se Xeyeiv 
eyKt^aAoi'U iyKpdpioP^ TrapeyKndxlAiSa ^cat^epet ovSeV, which 
the Old Latin transl. renders ‘ posterius cerebrum, vocesne 
cerebellum, Encranium, vel parencephalidem, nihil interest ’.] 
The little or hinder brain ; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior part of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrum, and above 
the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- 
brum, into two ‘ hemispheres one on each side. 

1565 J. Hall A nat. iii. i. The fourth [ventricle] is behynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Latyne by diminu- 
tion Cerebellum, and of the Grecians Parencephalis. 161$ 
Crooke Body of Man 432 The Cerebellum that is, the backe- 
ward or after-braine. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 302 His placing 
the Spirits to serve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that serve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is a 
noble and useful discovery, xyqZ Anatom. Dial, ii. (1785) 
57 Wounds hi the Cerebellum ^ . are mortal. 1855 Bain 
Senses Ini. i. iL | 18 The cerebellum is looked upon as 
the centre of the higher order of combined actions. 
Cerebral (se'iTbralb a, (and sb.') [a. F. cirN 

bral, f. on L. type ^cerebralis, f. cerebru?n : see -al.] 

1 , Pertaining or relating to the brain, of to the 
cerebrum ; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, e.g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemi- 
spheres : the two great divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerves : the twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
which arise from the brain, 

1816 W. Lawrence Comp. Anat. 500 (L.) If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres- 1858 
O. W, Holmes Aui. Break/. T. xii. 116 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. 1871 W. A. Hammond Dif. Nervous SysL 
33 Cerebral congestion. Ibid. 74 Cerebral hasmorrhage. 1875 
Lyell Princ. GeoL IL in- xliii. 491 Man’s superior cerebral 
development. 

2 . Cerebral letters*, a name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by retracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. : Also as sb. 

1803 CoLEBRooK Gram.Semskr. Lang, 24 A dental conso- 
nant. .being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) ^is changed to the corresponding cerebral. 1857 
Monier Williams Sanskr. Gram. i. pThe . .cerebrals should 
be - .produced by turning back the tip of the tongue towards 
the palate, or top of the head igerebrum). 1879 Whitney 
S anskr. Gram. § 45 Lingual series.. They are called by the 
grammarians murdhanyaf^ literally * head sounds, capitals, 
cephalics'; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by * cerebrals k 

Hence Ce’rebraiism, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain ; 
Ce’rebralist, one who holds this theoiy. Ce-'re- 
bxaliza'tioa, a making a consonant ‘cerebral’ 
{ci. labmlizdiion, palatalization). 

1881 N. Potter in Trans. Victoria Inst. XIT. 63 Bain”* 
groiKjphysioiogical cerebralism, 

f Cferebraoid, Obs. Corruption of Saeaband- 

*677 E. . Ravenscroft Wrangling Lov. (H.) The song 
ended, a cerebrand is danc’d. 

Cerebrate (seT^'bwef^t), sb. Chem, A salt of 
cerebric acid, 

aeSya J. H- Bennett Texi-bk. PhysioL lit. 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate of lime, etc. 
Ce*reforate, rartf. [app. f. next] Toper- 
form by ‘cerebration;’ to S;ubject to brain-action 
(esp- unconscious or mechanic^). 

1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 205 To say that a man cere- 
brates a thing more quickly than he could calculate it. 

Cerebration (serTbr?i*j9n). [f. C. cerebrum 
brain + -ation.] Brain-a^tion. First used by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in the phrase unconscious cere- 
brationy to express that actim of the brain which, 
though unaccompanied by consciousness, produces 
results which might have been produced by- 
thought 

*833 Carrentee PAvj. (ed, 4} § 8m It is difficult to find 
an appropriate term for this cla^ of operations. .The desig- 
nation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less objectionable 
than any other. 1866 Argyli. Re^ Lam vL (1871) 282 
There are philosophers who appear to thwk. .that thought 


is in some measure explained when it is called Cerebration. 
3:869 Daily Netvs is July, An example of what physioio- 
gfists call reflex cerebration. 

Hence Cerebra'tional a. 

1874 Contemp. Rev. 206 The cerebrational assumption. 

Cerebric (sere'brik), a. [f. L. ce 7 yb 7 'um + -iCll 
Pertaining to the brain ; esp. in Ce 7 'eb) i€ acid 
{Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 

1839-47 I'oDD CycL Anat. III. 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purified, is white, and is in the form_ of crystalline grains. 
1883 A 77 ierican VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as a cerebric habit. 

CSerebriform (S^re-brif^rm), a. [f. 'L. co'ebi'um 
+ -FORM : cf. B". cereb 7 ifo 7 ymI\ Resembling the 
brain in form or texture ; encephaloid. 

1834 J. Forbes Laetmeds Dis. Chest 365 Their penetration 
of the cerebriform matter. ^ 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848; 616 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 

Cerebri'fllgal, a. [f. as prec. + L. -ftig-us flee- 
ing -1- -AL.] An epithet of nerve-fibres which run 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and convey 
cerebral impulses outward. 

So CJerebri-petal epithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

1879 Syd. Sop. Lex. 

CeJCehviu (seT/brin). Chem. Also -ine. [f, 
as prec. + -iisr.] A name that has been applied to 
several substances obtained from brain ; esp. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (See 
Watts Chem. Diet., and Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

1830 R. Knox Bedards A nat. 332 M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
stance, which is named cerebrine. 187S Kingzett Anim. 
Chem. 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebrine. 

jl Cerebritis (ser/brsi-tis). Path, [f. L. cere- 
b 7 'um -t -iTis.] Inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. 

1866 A. Flint Prmtr. Med. (1880) 717. 1878 A. Hamil- 
ton Ndv. Dis. 105 Duringa cerebritis. .a number of serious 
muscular distortions of a permanent character may ensue, 

Cerebro- (se*r/brt?), combining form of L. ce 7 'e- 
b 7 m?n brain ; as in cerebro-ca-rdiac relating 
to the brain and heart ; cerebro-ocalax, relating 
to the brain and the eye ; cerebxo-thoracic, re- 
lating to the brain and thorax ; cerehro-visceral, 
relating to the brain and viscera. Also Cerebro- 
spinal. b. Also used to form several hybrid 
derivatives, of which the second element is Greek ; 
as Cerebrology (-pdodgi), [see -loot], mnee-avd.y 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebro^ 
meter (-p-m/tor), [see -meter], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cerebropath^ir 
(-p-pa]>i), [Gr, suffering], ‘the series of 

hypochrondriacal and otlier symptoms of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cere*broscope (-skJup), nonce- 
wd.f after horoscope (see quot.). Cerebro'seopy 
(-p’sk^'pi), [Gr. -VKOTTm examination, £ okosshv to 
look, examine], the use of the ophthalmoscope 
to determine the state of the retina and deduce the 
condition of the brain. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1881 Set. American XLV, No. 3. 36 Cerebrology 
criminals. 1875 H. Wood Therap.ix^j^) 278 By means of 
a cerebrometer set into the skull of the dog. 1849-321 
Todd CycL Anat. IV. xAS 9 h The cerebro-ocular conges^- 
tion. xZ^^ Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 658 A material ingredient 
in casting the cerebroscope. 1836 Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 206/2 
The [first] ganglion, .may be termed cerebro-thoracic. 183* 
You ATT Horse xiii. (1847) 287 The cerebro-visceral nerve, 

Cerebroid (se*r/broid), a. [f. L. cerebr-um + 
-DID.] Resembling or akin to brain ; brainlike. 

1854 WoooynhXD Mollusca ii. 182 The labial nerve, which 
comes from the front margin of the cerebroid, 1870 Rol- 
LESTQN Anim. Life 53 A.. Cord is seen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the. .ganglion. 

Cerebrol (seT/brpI), Chem. [a. mod.F. cirh 
broly f. L, cerebrum \rcNv!xl\ ‘ An oily reddish sub- 
stance . . obtained by Couerbe from brain ’ (Watts 
Diet. Chem.). 1872 [see Cerebrot], 

CerebrO'ee, Ct. ra^'e. [ad, L, cerebrosus head- 
strong, passionate, f, cerebru 7 n brain.] ‘ Brain- 
sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 172^). 
Hence t Cerebro-sity. 

a 1386 Sidney IVanst. Play Wks, (1674) 622^ (D.) Till I 
have endoctrinated your plumbeous cerebrosities. 1647-8 
Wood Life {1848) 36 To admit . . a meer frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeoms cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuities. 1656 Heylin Extrofieus 
! Vap. 38. 

Oerebro-spinal (sesrrbn7isp3i‘nal),^z. [f. Cere- 
BRO- (see above) + Spinal.] Relating to the 
1 brain and spinal cord. 

Cerebrospinal axis : the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the central or main part of the cerebrospinal 
sysiemythei chief of the two great nerve-systems of verte- 
brates. Cerebrospmal fluid', a serous fluid occupying 
the space between the arachnoid membrane and Pia mater. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xxxvii, 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree may be said to be double. 
1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 723/2 The cerebro-spinal axis, 
1806 Huxley Pkys^ xi. (1S69) 283 The nervous apparatus 
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consists of two sets of nerves and nerve-centres. .These are 
the cerebro-spiiiai system and the sympathetic system. 

CereTbrot, -ote (se-i^^biTt, CMm, [a. 

mod.F. ciribrote, f. L. cerebrum brain, after cipha- 
lote^ * Brain-fat ^ : * a substance containing sulphur 
and phosphorus, which Couerbe obtained by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
ethereal extracts of the brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Fremy it is merely a mixture of cerebric acid 
with small quantities of cerebrate of potassium and 
brain-albumin’ (Watts). Cf. Cephalot. 

1839-47 Todd CycL Anat, III. 643/2 The following: consti- 
tuents [of the brain] are enumerated . . 3. cholesterim ; 4, 
cerebrote, 1845 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. 187a 
H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiol, in. 49s Other substances 
ve been found m Brain, termed cerebrin, cerebrol, and 
cerebrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance. 

!| Cerebrum (se'ri'bri^m). Anat. [L. cerehrtim 
brain] The brain proper; the convoluted mass 
of nervous matter forming the anterior, and, in the 
higher vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and fills nearly the 
whole cavity of the skull. 

x6i5 Ost-ooKB. Body of Man 475 It filleth almost the whole 
Scull ; and this is properly called Cerebrum or the Braine. 
X718 Prior Alma ni. 155 Surprise my readers, whilst 1 tell 
’em Of cerebrum and Cerebellwu. 1855 H. Si’encer Princ, 
Psychol. (1872) I. 62 nolff^ The cerebrum is generally re- 
cognised as the chief organ of mind. 1879 Calderwood 
Mind Brain ii. 10 Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the brain proper, or cerebrum. 

d- Cere-candle. Obs. [see Cere rA] A wax 
candle. 

1633 T. Randolph Jealo7ts Lov. v. vi, Who in thy Temple 
Will light a Cere-Candie, 

Ceareclotli (sia*iklp}?), sb. Also 6-8 s©ar(e-, 

7 osar(©-. [App. originally cered cloth : see Ceeed.] 
Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter : 

1. used for wrapping a dead body in ; a waxed 
winding-sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

[1475-1608 see Cered.] 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 
27 Inuoluinge with cere clothe & pouderinge with spyces the 
body. 1596 Shaics. Merch. V. n. vii. 51. 1678 Wycherley 
Pl.-Dealer ii. i. Thou Bag of Mummy, that wou’dst fall 
asunder, if 'twere not for thy Cere-cloaths. 1868 Stanley 
Westm, Abb. iii. 142 The wax of the king's cerecloth re- 
newed. 

Jig-. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
nastic, .spirit which now kept.. all learning. .wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. 

d* 2. used as a plaster in surgery ; a Cerate. 

X547 Boorde Brez>. Health xlvii. 22 b, For aches and pejme 
in the mrmes use scare clothes. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. 
X. i i623)Ziij, ACere-cloth to refresh the wearied Sinewes 
and tired Muscles. 1625 Donne Serm. 663 A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all bruises. 1667 Pepys Diary 14 July, I .. 
■did sprain my right foot . . To bed, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to my mot. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) I. 121, l am 
at present more fit lor a searcloth than .such conversation. 
1818 Art Preserv. Feet 148 Fix the cere-cloth close to the 
surrounding skin. 

3. for various other uses, esp. as a waterproof 
•or protective material. 

1540 Wyatt Lei. Wks. fi8i6) Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein. 1658 Evelyn 
Fr. Card. (1:675) Cerecloth to cover the clefts of your 
trees. 1764 BEarmer Observ. v. v. 213 A thing like an horse 
litter, .covered all over with sear-cloth, 1844 Pugin Gloss. 
Bed. Ornament 53 Cerecloatk^ a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated altar-stone to protect it from desecration. 

+ CBTeolotll, V. Obs. [f. prec, sb.] 
irans, a. To apply a 'cerecloth* or cerate to. 
fo. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

1620 Shelton Quix. n. liii, I must seare-cloth myself : for 
I beleeve all my Ribs are bruised. 1638 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, ii. 31 The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely cereclothed. 1666 Drvden Ann. 
Mirah. cxlviii, Some , . sear-cloth Masts with strong Tar- 
pawling coats. 

Cered (si»jd\ ppl. a. [f. Cere vl\ Smeared, 
a.nointed, saturated, or rendered waterproof, with 
wax, esp. in Cered cloth : = Cerecloth. 
c 13&S Chaucer Chan. Vem. Frol. «§• T. 255 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol. 1475 Canton Jason ( 1477) 114 b, Her 
epistle which she rapped in a cered cloth 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VI If c. 12. § 12 Seared clothes, sufficient for the sur- 

f eon to occupie about the sameexecucion. 1608 Tourneur 
\ev. Trag. i. ii. The faults of great men through their 
searde clotlies breake. 1634 Malory's Arthur (1826) I. 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
■dale, and then laid them in chests of lead. 1821 Joanna 
Baillie Metr. Leg.^ Colu7n. Ixii, His cered corse lies 
here, ' ■ 

Cereiore, -owre, obs. forms of Searcher. 
Cereless (si»-iles), a. [£. Ceee 5 -A + -less.] 
Of birds : Without a cere. 

1866 Wood Nat. Hist. (1874) 283 The Passeres, distin- 
guished by their cere-less and pointed beak. 

Ceremesit (sla'iment), P'orms; 7 cerment, 
•9 cerement, cearment, searment. [a. F. cire- 
ment ' a waxing, a searing ; a dressing, closing, 
-covering, or mingling with wax* (Cotgr.h f- cirer 
to wax : cf. also Cere v. in sense 2, to wrap (a 
corpse) in a waxed cloth or shroud. Always 
•concretely in Eng. : cf. covering^ wrap^ wrappings 


shroud, and similar vbl. sbs. (Sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced se'r^- after ceremony. 'll 
Almost always 'm. pi . : Waxed wrappings for the 
dead ; loosely, grave-clothes generally. Rarely in 
sing. = cerecloth ; winding-sheet, shroud. (App. 
caught up by modem writers from Shakspere, and 
used in the same loose rhetorical way as urUi 
ashes, etc.) 

i6oa Shaks. Hatn. i. iv. 48 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xliii, The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst 
his bloody cerements. 1825 — TcUism. iv, Like a voice 
proceeding from the cearraents of a corpse, a 184$ Hood 
Bridge Sighs 10 Look at her garments Clinging like cere- 
ments. 1836 Mrs. Brow'Ning Poet's Vow, Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement’s roll. 1856 Ca- 
PERN Poems 144 In her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib. 1877 A. B. Edwards Nile hr. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths. 

jftg. (Chiefly in leference to 'bursting cere- 
ments ’ or similar notions.) 

1804 W. Austin Leti.fr, London 87 Prior.. the only one 
who burst the cearments of servitude and rose to eminence. 
1821 Byron Two Fosc. in. L 81 Just men’s groans Will burst 
all cerement, even a living grave’s. 1879 Farrar .S’/. Paul 
I. 5 The man who loosed Christianity from the cerements 
of Judaism. 

2 . The action of 'cering* a dead body or its 
covering ; the wax used. rare. 

1868 Stanley Westm. Abb. iii. 142 The renewal of the 
cerement ceased. (Cf. Cerecloth i, 1868.) 

3 . Waxy coating generally, rare. 

i860 All Y. Round No. 47. 493 The very lips seemed stiff 
with cerement, and the skins that were not hard red, were of 
a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Hence Cerement v., to wrap in cerements. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 308/1 Ceremented in inodorous fallacies. 

Ceremonial (seTfmJu-nial), a. and sb. Forms: 

4 cerimonial, -yal, cerymonial, (sermonyal), 

5 ceremonyalle, ceiymonyal, 5-7 ceremoniall, 

6 ceremonyall, cerimoniall, 5- ceremonial, 
[ad. L. caerimonidlHs (3rd c.), f. esyrimonia : see 
-AL. So mod.F. ciremonial (i6th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Relating to, consisting of, or characterized by 
ceremonies ; of the nature of a ceremony or rite ; 
ritual; formal. 

138 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 57 Kepyng of be Sabot 
was sumwhat a comandement and .sumwhat cerymonial, 
to figure bat Christ shuld reste in be tombe al be satirdai. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 302/1 To accomplysshe the com- 
maundementes ceremonyalles of the fey the. 1545 Brinklow 
Lament. {xZjpuZ'j A vayne^supersticious cerimoniall Masse. 
1596 Shaks. Tarn. S hr. in. ii. 6 The ceremoniall rites of mar- 
riage. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 288 A curate that 
will keep the ceremonial law. ^ 1755 Adair A mer. Ind. 106 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. 1853 Robertson 
Serm. iv. xix. (1876) 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by customs. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxvi. 316 
The head lama, .in his most imposing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the formalities of 
social intercourse. 

1549 Gompl. Scot. xvii. 145 Ther vas no ceremonial reuerens 
nor stait, quha suld pas befor or behynd. 1750 Johnson 
Rarnbl. No. i F 2 Such ceremonial modes of entrance. 
1851 Dixon W. Penn xxiv. (1872) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners. 

*b 2 . Of persons : Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual ; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness; formal, ceremonious. Obs. 

1^79 Fulke Conf. Sanders 550 A ceremoniall and super- 
stitious man. 1599 Ettropee Spec. (1632M52 very 

magnificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportement. 
1653 Milton Hirelings'W&s,. (1851) 357 They quote Am- 
brose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doctors, 

B. sb. 

f l. A ceremonial commandmait or ordinance. 
1382 Wyclif Prol. Bible ii, The old testament is departid 
..into moral comaundementis, iudicials, and cerimonyals. 
c 1449 Pbcock Repr. v. viii, 526 God ordeyned the ceremo- 
nialis and the iudicialis. .to the lewis. 1621 R. Johnson 
Way to Glory If> then, tythes be neither ceremonials nor 
judicials, they must needes be morals, 

2 . A prescribed system of ceremonies ; a series 

of rites or formalities observed on any occasion ; 
a ritual, A rite or ceremony. 

1672-9 Temple Mem. ii, I remember no other points of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of thb assembly, 1750 JoK'iiSoa Rambl. No. 78. 
r 6 To adjust the ceremonial of death. 1830 D’Israeh 
Chas. I, 111. X, 214 The ceremonial prescribed in the An- 
glican service. 1840 G. S, Faber Regen. 150 The use of 
water is not a mere empty ceremonial. iMo M‘*'Carthv 
Own Times IV. lix, 308 No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more misdiievous. 

3 . A usage of formal courtesy or politeness ; the 
observance of conventional forms in social inter- 
course ; = Ceremony 2 , 3 . 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. viii. The two ladies, .after 
very short previous ceremonials, fell to^ business. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., Maintaining a ceremonial 
more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
German Elector. 1858 Giadstone Homer II. ii. 69 We do 
not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. 

1 4. A robe or garment worn on some cere- 
monial occasion ; «= Ceeimont 4 , Ohs. 
c idio Sir J. Melv«i. Mem. <1827) laa The ceremony [the 


installation of Lord Robert Dudley as Earl of Leicester] took 
place at Westminster, herself [Elizabeth] helping to put on 
his ceremonial. 

S. A*. C. Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this. 

^ 16x2 , E, Gri.mstone tr. MattHeds Heroyh Life i. 31 This 
is a History, not a Ceremoniall. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. 
s. V., The Roman ceremonial was first published by the 
bishop of Corcyra in 1516. 

C©rem 02 lialisill (seriinffamializ’m). [f. prec. 

-f -ISM.] Addiction to or fondness for external 
ceremonies in religion ; ritualism, 

1854. Taifs Mag. XXI. 269 A priesthood, submission to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and an imposing ceremonialism. 
2:859 Jowett Ep. St. Paul (ed, 2) IL 385 The ceremonial- 
ism of the age. .passed by a sort of contagion from one race 
to another, from Paganism or Judaism to Christianity. 2879 
A. B. Hope in 'Trans. St. Pauls Eccl. Soc. (1885) 1 . 1 That 
newer movement, .called Ritualism, but which ought more 
properly to he called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremomalist (seifm^^n-nialist). [f. as prec. 
-f-iST.] One addicted to external ceremonies in 
religion ; a ritualist. 

1682 and Plea for Nonconf. 69 The Ceremonialists, that 
preached Circumcision. 2882 Contemp. Rev. XLII. 

The ceremonialist in his church is the enthusiast in his 
parish. 

t Ceremonia’lity. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Ceremonial character or quality. 

i6ai W. Sclater Tythes (1623) Some accessories of Caere- 
monialitie and ludicialitie also perhaps annexed thereto. 
1660^ Jer, Taylor Duct. Dubit. n. ii, The whole cere- 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

Ceremo’malize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -izE.] 
trans. To render ceremonial or ritualistic. 

1858 Masson Milton I. 346 To ceremonialise the Church 
to the full extent of his [Laud's] wishes. 

Ceremonially [serfmffu*niali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY^.] In a ceremonial manner; in rela- 
tion to ceremonies or the ceremonial law. 

1643 Milton Docir. Divorce y, David, .did eat the Shew- 
bread, .which was ceremonially unlawful, as&jg T. GooDf 
WIN Wks. IV. IV. 168 (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 1872 J. Murphy Comm. Lev. vi xi Ceremonially 
or essentially holy. 

t Ceremo'nialness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
-h-NESS.] Ceremonial quality, eeremoniality. 

^^ x679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. 166 (R.) The Circumcision 
and the Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremonialness 
annexed to them, the institution of typifying Christ to come. 

t CeremO'niary. Obs. [on L. type caerimoni- 
drhtmi see -aeyI B. 2 , and cf. antiphonaty’y 
breviaiy, etc.] A directory or rule of ceremony. 

xSjj Jewell Def. Apol. (161 x) 593 Your owne Ceremo- 
niarie of Rome telleth you, that Abbats haue right .. to 
determine and subscribe in Councell, as well as Bishops. 

t Ceremo’niate, v. Obs, [f. Ceremony + 
-ATE 3 ; perh. alter L. caeremoniari, -atus, to treat 
with ceremony, worship.] trans. To celebrate 
with a ceremony ; to observe as a ceremony. 

16^ L’Estrange C/injT. I (1655) a To ceremoniate his dis- 
mission agreeable to his reception. Ibid. 20 Ceremonlated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, it representeth 
itself a serious vanity. x6S9 Alliance Div. Ojf. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated, 

t CeremoTiieal, tr. Ohs. rare. « Ceremonial. 

a 1626 W. Sclater Expos. Rom. iv. (1650) 3 Abraham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by any work CeremonicalL i66x 
K. W. Conf. Charac. (i860) 55 Xealous sacrificers in their 
ceremonicall works. 

t Ce’remoailess, tr* rare~^. [f. Cere- 
mony + -LESS.] Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. adii (1632) 619 That . . mascu- 
line and ceremomlesse manor of life. 

Creremouious (serfm^n-uios), a. [ad. F. f/r/- 
manieux, or L. cserimonibsus^ f. emrimmia Cere- 
mony : see -ous.] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites ; = Ceremonial, formal. 

1555 Eden Decades IF. (Arb.) 57 The ceremonious lawe 
of Moises. 1602 Segar Hon. Mil. <5- in. xlvii. § i. 182 
When he should haue been anointed with the holy oile, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Plome. 160^ Sir 
T- Herbert Trav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the Coro- 
nation. afjzo Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) T 
S3 Ty’d in Hymen’s ceremonious chain. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 443 Ceremoniou-s Observances. 

2. Full of ceremony; accompanied with rites, 
religious or showy. 

161 X Shaks. Wint. T. iii. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, solemne, and vn-earthly It was F th' offring. 
1658 Manton Exp. Jude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
1805 Southey Modoc in Azt. v, The pomp of ceremonious 
woe. 1883 Manck. Exam. 14 Dec. 5/2 A statue has been 
raised to him . .and there was a ceremonious unveiling. 

3. According to prescribed or customary forma- 
lities or punctilios. 

1593 Shaks. Rick. II, i. iii. 50 Let vs take a ceremonious 
leaue , . of our seuerall friends. ? 1650 Don. Bellianis 36 Words 
of ceremonious thanks. 2759 Johnson Idler No. 50 T 10 
Either in friendly or ceremonious condolence. 2780 Cowper 
Lett. 12 July, To enter a room . . with a most ceremonious 
bow. 2863 M ary Howitt tr. F. BremePs Greece II. xi, 
His . . somewhat ceremonious politeness. 

4. According to the Ceremonial Law. Obs. 
1656 S. Winter Serm. 120 The holiness of children, whieffi 
some say was ceremonious. 

. 5, Of persons : Addicted to ritual observances 
; given to ceremony; punctilious in observance 


CBBEMOHIOUSLY, 


CEKIBG, 


of fomalitxeSj esp. those of intercourse between 
ranks or persons, 

KSSS l^hiM Vocacyon. in Hart Misc. QA^iSh.'] I. 337 [The 
earlier monks and hermits] were sumwhat ceremoniouse, 
hut these [later corrupt monks] altogether superstitiouse. 
i&xt Burton Anat. Met 1. ii. iv. vu, Wholly ceremonious 
about titles, degrees, inscriptions. 1667-8 Pepys 
I Jan., To see the different humours of the gamesters to 
change their luck when it is bad, how ceremonious they are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places, etc. 1829 K. Digby 
Broadst, Hon. 1 . 223 The ceremonious and ungrateful cour. 
tiers of Vienna. 

Ceremomouslyj [f. prec. + 2 .] in 

a ceremonious manner ; formally, in due form ; 
with strict observance of formalities ; t in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law {obs^. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, v, i. 37 Ceremoniously let vs pre- 
pare Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. 1621 
w. ScjLATER (1623) 225 Tithes. . caeremoniously, not 

morally, payable. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb.{xZifi) hxt It 
was never ceremoniously consecrated, 1791 Boswell 
son (1831) L 21 Scrupulously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them. 

■ Ceremo'niousaiess- [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Ceremonious quality; addiction to ceremonies; 
strict observance of formalities. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Bent, xlviii. 286 This consisteth 
not in bare ceremoniousnesse hut it lyeth altogether in the 
heart. 1666 Pepys Diary ii July, The Ceremoniousnesse 
of the King of Spayne. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 177 The general characteristics Df theHamhurghersare 
complaisance, cereraoniousne.ss, and frugality. 1^3 Bor- 
row xlviii. (1872) 278 With much stiffness and 

ceremoniousness. 1884 Manck. Exam. 7 June 4/6 The ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

t CeTeinonize, 2'. [f. Ceremojjy + -ize.] 

intr. To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. n. 380 We must ceremonize 
[trails, ceremoniandum est] according to God’s Word onely. 
at6iS3 Sparke Prim.. Devot. (ed. 3) 542 Without staying to. . 
ceremonize with his relations. 

CerexU-Ouy (se-riinani). Forms : 4 ceri-, 
eery-, ceremoy3i(e, cerymone, pi. -nis; 4-5 
sermony(e, -ie, serimonie, 4-6 ceri-, eery-, 
eery-, serf-, fieremony(e, -ie, 5 ceri-, eery-, 
serymonijj 6 cerimonie, 6-7 ceremonye, -ie, 
6 ~ ceremony, -ies ; earlier -yes. (Sf. 6 sere- 
mons). [ME, cetymonye^ sery-^ prob. a. OF. eery- 
monied serimonUd 1 cerlmoined ad. L. emrimonia 
sacredness, sanctity ; awe, reverence ; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectures as to derivation of which 
see the Lat. Diets, and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
•moym prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants: cf. 
the F. ending -moin from L. -mbmimy and pairs 
Yikt gloriid gloircy etc., and see -mony. In med.L. 
often spelt cere - ; since i 6 th c. this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . An outward rite or observance, religious or 
held sacred ; the performance of some solemn act 
according to prescribed form ; a solemnity. 

CX380 VvYCLiF Set Wks. III. 431 And cerimonyes of y® 
olde lawe, hetere )>an j7es, ben tauht to he left hi lore of 
Poul, Bible Gen. xxvi. 5 I'hat Abraham . . wolde 

holde my seremonyes and lawis. — Deut. iv. 8 Ceremoyns 
and ry3twis dorois. X447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 11 It 
was doon in ful solemne wyse And with many a cerymonye. 
c Bewes Introd. Fr. in Pa-lsgr. 1067 The ceremonyes 
of the Masse. *349 Compl.Scot. AJed. 7 Ensens to mak the 
seremons of his sacrefeis. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 55 
Some Satire. .Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. 1611 
Bible Nnmh. ix. 3 According to all the ceremonies thereof 
shall ye keepe it. 1641 ‘ Smectvmnuus ’ Vind. Anew. § 13. 
163 It is ordinarily said. No Ceremony, no Bishop. *710 
Answ. Sacheverells Semi. 7 Old antiquated Ceremonies. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 161/2 The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Csere . .and hence those rites 
were called, Ceremonies. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 40 They re;^eated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. 

’h. disparagingly. A rite or observance regarded 
as merely formal or external ; an empty form, 
f Sometimes regarded as s3maboUc or typical. 

zrissB Firth Wks. (1573) 38 Shal we be- 

come Jewes and go backe to the shadow and ceremonie, 1 
sith we haue the body and signification whiche is Christ ? I 
t 6 zx Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11. (1676) 197/1 It is non ens, j 
a meer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 163* j 
J. Burges Answ. Rejoined 29 A Ceremony Is an outward j 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refer- | 
cnee to some other thing to the substance whereof it doth 1 
not^ belong. 1693 Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 420 There is no obli- j 
gation to use the seal. It is onlie a Ceremonie. X84X ! 
Thirlwall Greece (i844) VIII. Ixii. 241 The custom had 
probably been long a mere ceremony, 

e. loosely. Applied to a thing done in a formal 
or ceremonious way ; a stately formality. 

x8o* Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) Lis Thank 
God, the ceremony of dinner is over. j 

2 . A formal act or observance, expressive of 
deference or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 
blished by custom in social intercourse; a usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. 

c 1386 Chaucer Squire's T. 507 This god of loue. .Doeth 
so hise ceryiaonyes and obeisances. 1538 More Heresy es 
1. Wks. 107/2 Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
the serimonyes in disputacion marreth much of the matter. 
1507-8 Bacon Ess. Cerem. 4 Resp, (Arh.) 26/1 Ceremonies 
..be not to bee omitted to straungers and strange natures. 
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1778 Miss Burney Evelina vii, I seldom use the ceremony 
of waiting for answers. 

3. (without a or pll) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things : a, in refer- 
ence to matters of religion or state: Performance 
of rites, ceremonial observance. 

S759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. iv. 266 Intmsted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone. X771 Jutims Lett. Iv. 
273 A true and hearty Christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (1876) 76 Ceremony 
. . all that is considered necessary by many in religion and 
friendship. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 97 The national temperament deeply enjoys the un- 
broken order and tradition of its church ; the liturgy, cere- 
mony, architecture. 

b. Precise observance of conventional forms of 
deference or respect; formality, ceremoniousiiess. 
Without ceremony', off-hand, unceremoniously. 
To stand upon ceremony : to insist upon the punc- 
tilious observances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere’s use in 5 .) 

1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 243 III. 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as towardis straingeris. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 111. iv, 36 The sawce to meate is Ceremony. X709 
Steele Tatler No. 21 F 8 Without further Ceremony, I 
will go on to relate a singular Adventure. 1798 Jane 
Austen Nortkang, Ab. viii, I never stand upon ceremony 
with such people. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom 4- Lugg. 11. 
vi. 1 13 Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of 
the room. 1866 G, Macdonald A nn. Q. Neighb. xxv. {1878) 
436, I was shown with much ceremony . . into the presence 
of two ladies. 

f c. Ceremonious respect or regard, 

1607 Topsell Foiir-f. Beasts 264 The Romans had the 
Equestrial Statues in great reverence and ceremony, 1675 
tr. Machiavelli's Wks. (1675) 25S Oliveretto having paid 
his ceremony fell in with the rest. 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, state, arch. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. i. 256 What haue Kings, that Pri- 
uates haue not too, Saue ceremonie. 1710 Land. Gaz.l^Q. 
4742/2 He was brought in Ceremony from the Princess- 
Royal’s Apartment. 1859 Tennyson Enid 297 His dress 
a suit of fray’d magnificence, Once fit for feasts of ceremony. 

4. concr. An external accessory or symbolical 
‘ attribute ^ of worship, state, or pomp. Obs. 

1581 %\mm Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 47 AEneas ., carrying 
away his religious ceremonies. 1601 Shaks. jut C. 1. 1. 70 
Disrobe the Images If you do finde them deckt with Cere- 
monies. 1603 — Afezts. AT, 11. ii. 59. t 6 os 7 oum. Earl 
Nottingk. in Hart Misc. (Malh.) II. 553 Dukes of especial 
name bearing divers ceremonies . . as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by another, the chrism by 
another. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. xliv, 454 The ceremonies 
of cap and surplice. 

1 6. A portent, omen : (drawn from the per- 
formance of some riieh Obs. 

160X Shaks. Jut C. ii. i. 197 He is Superstitious growne 
of late, Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies. Ibid. 11. ii. 13, I 
neuer stood on Ceremonies, Yet now they fright me. 

6 , Master of the ceremonies : the person who 
superintends the ceremonies observed in a place 
of state or on some public occasion. 

1662 Gerbier Princ. 11665) Ded., My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the Kin^confirmed unto me during 
my life. 174S Smollett Rod. Rand. Iv, Mr. Nash, .com- 
monly attends in this place -.as master of the ceremonies. 
1798 Northcbfig. Ab. I. iii, The master of the 

ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
man as a partner, x888 Court Guided H. M. Household, 
Master of Ceremonies. General Sir F. Seymour. 

1. Comb.d as ceremotzy-monger. 
x68x in Roxb. Bat (1886) VI. 3 A Ceremony-Monger, 
who rails at Dissenters, And damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters, 17x0 Answ. Sackeverelts Serm. 6 
The rigid Ceremony-mongers did hate the Religious part 
of the Nation. 

t CeTemony, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To sancrify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quarles Embt v. viii.lxviS) 278 If. . Hymen’s bands 
Have ceremonied your unequal hands. 1636 S. H. Gold. 
Law ^6 Call'd and ceremony’d like a King. 
tCeTeole. Obs. pf. L. cera wax + oleum 
oil ; or ? ad.L. cereol-us wax-coloured.] A cerate 
of wax and oil. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 123 Whence it is called 
ceratum or more properly cereole. 

Cereolite. Min. obs. var. of Cbuolite. 

18x4 Allan Min. Nomen. 10. 1835 Shepard Min, 120. 
CereOUS (sI^tz'iOs), zz. [f. X,. cere-us waxen 
+ -ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 
x6qx Holland Pliny II. 135 That cereous substance Pro- 
polis. 1634 Gayton Fest. Notes ii. v. 52 What is worth his 
observation, goes into his cereous tables. 1679 Sir T. 
Browne Wks. (1852) III, 459 The hones of a dead body 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. 1803-4 Syd. Smith in 
Aihenmtm /i884> iS Oct. 490/3 The room ..is lighted up 
, .and in this cereous galaxy, etc. 

Ce*rei?. [f. Cerb One who ceres (a corpse). 
1387 Golding De Momay xxii . 339 The Cearer of dead 
folks. 

Oererite, Cererium; see Cebite, Cerium-. 
(The former name is used xa \}si% Brit. Mus. Catal. 
of Minerals 1) 

II OereilS (si»'rzj»s), Bot. [L. cereus waxen, 
resembling wax, f. wax.] A large genus of 
cactuses, natives of tropical America, remarkable 
for their singularity of form and the beauty of 
their dowers ; the Torch-thistle. 


1730 Stack in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 462 This Cereus.. 
exposed in open air all Summer, grew without pushing forth 
Branches. 1767 J . Abercrombie Ev. Man own Card. { 1 803) 
382 The tenderer sorts of cereuses. X844 Tupper Heart 
IV. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the night-blowing 
Cereus. x87a Reade Put yourself y i^'C. IL xi. 173. 
Cereiise, obs. form of Ceeuse. 

Cerevi'siali [f. L. cerevisia beer + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to beer. 

1862 [see Cervisial]. 

Cerevi’sious, a. nonce-wd. <«= prec. 

X841 Fras. Mag. XXIV. 26 Those flasks of Falemian, and 
cans cerevicious. 

t CeTfoil. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cerfoily F. 
cerfeuily ad. L. cserefolium (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. (which Columella has as 

ch8erephyllu7ii)l\ *= Chervil, q.v. 

[ciafiS Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557, Cerfolium (Anglo-Fr.), 
cerfoil, villen.] X4. . Med. Receipts in Ret Ant. I. 55 Tak 
confery . . cerfoyle, herbe Robert, ambrose, etc. <: x42o 
Pallaa. on Htisb. x. 158 Parsnepe and cerfoile also forth 
may stande. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Cerge, variant of Cierge, Obs., taper. 

Cergyn, obs. form of Search. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. ^T/x Cergyn, scrutor, rimor. 

Ceriatly, var. of Seriatly adv. Obs. in order. 
Ceriawnt, obs. form of Sergeant, Serjeant. 
Ceric (si»-rik), rz.l Chetn. [f. Cee-ium 4 - -ic.] 
Of or belonging to cerium ; applied to compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Cezdc 
oxide d CeOa, ceric (or cerkmi) salts. 

1863-79 Watts Diet. Ckem. I. 834 Ceric fluoride . . is a 
yellow precipitate. 1879 Ibid, ^rd Supp. 421 Normal and 
basic ceric salts. ^ 1873 Waits Fownes' Chem, 380 The 
ceric compounds, in which it is apparently trivalent. 

Ceric tsi®-rik), afi‘ Chezn. [f. L. cerat Gr. 
KTipbs wax -f- -1C.] Chemically related to wax; as 
in Ceric acidy a brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating cerin with nitric acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 1045 An acid . . to 
which we may give the name of ceric acid. 

Ceriferous (sMTeros), a. [f. L. type ^cerifer 
(f. cera + -fer bearing) +■ -OUS; cf. F. €irifhrel\ 
Producing wax. 

Cerigerous (s^ii'dgerss), a. [f. L. cer-a Cere 
+ -ger bearing + -ous ; cf. F*. ciriglre.1 Of the 
beak of a bird : Furnished with a cere. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zoot IL 423 Bill .. 
thick, cerigerous at the base. 

tCerigO, -^on. Obs. rare, [see quot. 1753; 
and cf. F . sangue opossum, from Brazilian pari- 
gueya (Littre). Florio has It. cerigone (explained 
as in Kersey) /which in form looks like an augmen- 
tative of cei'igo ‘ clerk, shaveling ’.] The opossum. 

1708 Kersey, CerigoUd an American wild Beast having a 
Skin under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to carry its 
Young Ones. X721-1800 in Bailey, 1733 Chambers Cyct 
Supp. s. V., The Americans in some places call this animal 
in their language carigueya j and it is probable that this 
name cerigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name. 

t Ceri’lla. Obs. [Sp. rm 7 /<at, variant of cedillay 
due to interchange of d and r ; also in 1 7th c. F\ 
cerille (Cotgr.).] »= Cedilla. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet, Gram.d C before a o u like k 
. .if the nature of the word require any other pronunciation, 
it is noted with a little taile, as 9, and is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian z. a 1646 J. Gregory Ter- 
rest. Globe in Posikuma (1650) 268 The A9ores, or Azores, 
for so the cerilla will endure to bee pronounced. 1708 Kersey, 
Cerilla (in the Art of Printing), a Mark set under the Letter 
9 in French and Spanish, to shew that it is to be pronounc’d 
as an 1863 Miss Sewell Ckr. Names i. 32 The mark is 
called' a cedilla or cerilla. 

Cerimony, -moyn, -monial, etc., obs. ff. 
Ceremony, Ceremonial. 

Cerin (si®Tin). Chem. [f. L. wax + -in.] 
1 . ‘A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork, (Cork contains from i *8 to 
2*5 per cent, of waxy matter.) Watts Chem. 
t a. ‘ A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol ; 
according to Brodie.. .merely impure cerotxc acid 
1830 Daubeny a tom. The. viii. 258 Pure bees-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principles, the one . . most readily 
dissolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. i86x 
Hulme tr. Moguin-Tctiidon n. iii. 2x0 Wax contains three 
distinct^ principles-^viz. cerine, myridne, and ceroleine. 
The cerine, or ceroticacid, forms the greatest part. c x86s 
Letheby in Circ. Sc. L 98/1 About twenty-two per cent of 
a peculiar fatty acid (cerotic). .formerly named 
Cerine (sF^’rain). Min. [f. Cek-ium + -INE ; 
named (in Swedish) by Hisinger in 1815.] A 
variety of the mineral Allanite or cerium-epidote. 

18x4 Allan Min. Nomen. s. v. Cerium, Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. 1868 Dana Min. (1S80) 286 s.v. Allanite „ 
Cez'iwe is the same thing, .subtranslucent in thin splinters. 
Ibid. 289 Cerine occurs at Bastnzls in Sweden. 

Cering (sl9*rig), vbl. sb. [f. Cere z;. + -ingL] 

1 . Waxing, covering with wax. 

Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 125 For rede threde, 
cennge, sowing. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaur., Ceraturat a 
dressing with waxe, searing. 

2. attrib.y as in cering-candle, cering-cloth. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. I V (1836) 121 For ceryng can- 
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deir at ii tymes vd. 2502 Prh. Purse Exp, EHz, York 
(1830^ 83 Searing candelles for the awter clothys, 1530 
Palsgr. 470/2, I ceare a garment of sylke or velvet, as a 
taylour doth with a ceryng caudell, yencire. 2545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.> 109 Take a searynge cloth made of fine 
virgin waxe and Deres sewet, and put nexte your fynger. 
2^6 tr. Chardin’s Trav. 154 A little Searing Candle. 
Cerinin (sI^Tinin). Cheni, [f. Gr. K-fipiv-os 
waxy + -IN,] ‘A waxy fat whicli forms about 18 
per cent, of the lignite of Garstewitz near Merse- 
berg’ (Watts Chan,). 

Ce'ldnit©* Min. [f. as prec. + -ite : named 
1859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

2862 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min. 69. 

CerintMan (siri-nj>ian), a. and \i. Cerin- 
thus + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Church (ca.d. 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus was a man and 
the Christ an aeon who entered into Jesus. B, sh. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthus. 

1576 Hanmer a 7 ^0. EccL Hist. (1585) 57 Cerinthus, 
founder of the Cerinthian here.sie. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 
Ai't. (1607) 48 They .. which either deny or impugn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Cerinthians. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1882) 766 Any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord. 
Ceriore, -iowre, obs, ff. of Searcheb. 

Ceripll (se'rif). [Deriv. obscure. A writer in 
N.& Q.% May ’69 suggests Du. and Flem. schreef 
line, stroke {sch7'eve ‘linea; norma, et terminus^ 
Kilian), which fairly suits sense and form; but 
historical evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French form of sans-ceriph is not accounted for.] 
One of the fine lines of a letter, esp. the fine ‘ hair- 
line ' at the top or bottom of capitals, as of I ; 
hence sans-ceriph a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lines, as in TH 1 S. See Serif. 

1830 in Figgins Spec. Printing Types, Sans-cerif. 1833 
in Blake & Stephenson Printing Types, Nonpareil sans- 
surryphs. 1841 Savage Diet. Print. 163. 1876 Phonetic 
Jml. 20 Sept. 454/1 The capital C in sans-ceriph type is 
too much like G» 

II Cerise (s^rf*z), a. and sb. [a. F. cerise cherry, 
rouge-cerise cherry-red.] Name of a light bright 
clear red, resembling that of some cherries. 

1858 Times 30 Nov. 10/2 Well-dressed beauties, .in all the 
glowing grandeur of ceri.se and blue. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
25 Oct. 10 Gladiateur's colours are blue and red, and Nu’s 
are cerise (which is very like red) and blue. x8fe Garden 
3 June 395/1 The colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose. 
CSerite Hsi^Tait). Min. [Named 1804: has 
Cerium + -ite.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (of which it is the chief source). 

Found as yet only in an abandoned copper mine at BastnSs 
near Riddarhyttan in Westmanniand, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
also in short six-sided prisms, ^ It contains also the rare 
metals Lanthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Yttrium, Called by Klaproth 
2804 W. Nicholson yml. Nat. Phil. XII. 105 {title) 
Experiments on a Mineral formerly called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found. 182a 
Sir H. Davy Ckefn, Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and which has been called cerite. 2837-68 in Dana 
Min. 2885 Erni Min. 317 Color of cerite, reddish-gray. 

b. Cerite metals : cerium, didymium, and lan- 
thanum (Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). 
CSe'riiie^. Palxont. [a. F, cirite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithium, name of the genus.] A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluscs. Also attrib. 

1821 Pinkerton Peiral. I. 497 Some of the marl beds 
contain cardites . . cerites or screws. 2852 Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. I. v. 284 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is sometimes mixed with sandstone.^ 
Cerium (si9‘riym). Chem. [Named by Hisin- 
ger and Berzelius, along with its source cerite, after 
the planet Ceres, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking facts in physical 
science. The ending is as in and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 1807, changed the 
names to ceiemim and cererite /lest they should 
appear to be derived from cera, Krjpbs wsx\ but 
the change was not accepted (Dana).] 

One of the chemical elements : a rare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called Cerite ; it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and takes a higb polish, 
which it retains in dry air, but in moist air it be- 
comes covered with coloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6-63 
to 6-73. Atomic weight 138 ; symbol Ce. 

2804 W. Nicholson yr^il. Nat. Phil. VS.* 290 {title) Ac- 
count of Cerium, a New Metal found in a Mineral Sub- 
stance from Bastnas in Sweden. 1808 Henry Epit. Chefn. 
(ed. s) 266 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium ; and the mineral 
that contains it is termed Cerite. x8xz Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 433 Cerium had not been obtained in the metallic 
form till I succeeded in reducing some oxide sent me by M. 
Berzelius, by means of potassium . . [forming] a deep gray 


metallic powder, which became brown by oxidation. 2844- 
68 Dana Min. 414 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oxyd 
of cerium contained the new vaeXzS. lanthanum, and in 2842 
another new metal didymium. A. H. Church in 

Chei7t. News XII. 122 A new British mineral containing 
cerium. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 757 Cerium has also been 
detected by Prof. Church in a Cornish mineral. 

b. attrib . : in cerium cotnpounds, group (of 
metals), etc. =Cerio1. 

2879 Watts Diet. Chem. 2nd Supp. 273 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts. Ibid. 3rd Su^p. 420 A piece of cerium 
wire burns with even greater brilliancy than magnesium. 
2^6 Roscoe Elent. Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group. 
Cerke, variant of Seek, Obs., a shirt. 

c 2380 Sir Ferwnb. 2449 AI naked, .safhir cerke. 

Germocination, -trix, etc. : see See-. 

Gem (s 5 m),zi.l [ad. L. cem-ere ^to separate, 
to decide in judicial language ‘ to resolve to 
enter upon an inheritance ’, * to make known this 
determination ’, ‘ to enter upon an inheritance * 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for: To declare acceptance of an in- 
heritance. Hence Ce*rning vbL sb. ^ 

1880 Muirhead Gains ii. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. . . I enter upon and cern to his inheritance. — 
Ulpian xxii. § 25 A stranger heir, if he be instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by cerning. 

So OexiiitTire, formal declaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed on L. 
analogies : the L. is cretio?^ 
x88o Muirhead Ulpia 7 t^ xxii. § 28 To cem is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. _ — Gains ii. § 482 Cer- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-clause. 

f Cern, Obs. rare~~^. Short for Concern. 
2596 Shaks. Tain. Shr. v. i. 77 What cernes it you, if I 
weare Pearle and gold. 

t Ceme, sb, Obs. rai'e. [a. F. ceme circle 
L. circin-us circle, deriv. of circus circle.] A circle ; 
an enceinte. 

1393 Gower Coftf. III. 46 With Cernes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth ofte upon tlie grounde, Makend his 
invocation, c 1450 Merlin 309 Merlin, .made a cerne with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. 

Ceme (ssm), v. rare. [a. F. cerne-r to encircle, 
surround L. circindre, f. circin-us : see the sb.] 
trans. To surround, invest. 

2857 Sir. F. PALGRAVEiVbr?^. ^ Eng. II. 548 The cavalry 
occupied the undulating valleys, .and they cerned the lofty 
fortress on all sides. 

f Ce*rniele. Obs. rare, [ad. med.L. cemteu- 
lum sieve, f. cernPre to sift.] A sieve. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 559 Dates .. must be 
brayed . . then traj ected through a cermcle. 

CemuoxLS (s§*mi«iOs), a. [f. L. cernu-us in- 
clined forwards f -ous.] Bowing downwards ; in 
Bot. of a flower : Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding. 

2653 J. Hall Paradoxes 48 That very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lownesse of beasts. Penny Cycl. V. 252 {Bot. 

Terms) Cerituous, drooping. 2853 G. J ohnston Nat. H ist. 
E. Bord. I. 42 The flowers are cernuous after their blow. 
Cero- comb, form of L. cera or Gt. Krjpos wax ; 
as in cero-mastio, cero-mimene, cero-resin. 
Also the first element in many derivatives. 

2804 Hatchett in Phil, Trans. XCIV. 215 Lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin. 2828 S. F. Giuy Operat. Chem. 
805 Ceromimene, or prepared stearine, is brilliant, white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A. J. Butler Coptic Ck. Egypt 
11 . i. 28 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Ce*rofer. rare. [repr. Gr. K7]po(f>6pos wax- 
taper-bearer, and medX. ceHforus and c^oferd- 
rius formed on the Gr., with influence oilj.fer-re, 
-fer : the pure L. form would be cerifer.l A wax- 
taper-bearer ; an acolyte. 

2884 W. H. R Jones Registers. Osmundii. Gloss, ipjr An 
engraving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers. 

Ceroferary (s/rp-ferari). rare. Also cero- 
plierary. a. =Cbroper [inF.Ciirpferaire.'] b. 
A candlestick, candelabrum [=« L. ceroferdriurn\. 

[Isidore Orig. vii. xii, 29 Acolythi Graece, Latine cero- 
ferarii dicuntur, a deportandis cereis, quando legendum 
est Evangellum, aut sacrificium offerendum 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixi. (2495} 898 They that serue in 
chyrehes of wexe candyls ben callyd Cerqferarii\ 0x650 
Fuller is cited by Webster for sense a ; sense b is given 
without quotation in mod. Diets, ^ 

Cerograpliy (szr^'grafi), [ad. Gr. mjpoypcupia 
painting witn wax, encaustic painting, £ wax 
+ '^pacf>ia writing,] Writing or painting on or in 
wax. a. Applied to the encaustic painting of 
the ancients, b. * Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of copper, firom which a stereotype plate is 
taken ' (Webster, 1856). 

So Ce-rograpli, a writing or engraving on wax; 
an encaustic painting. Oerogra'pliic, -ical, a., 
pertaining to cerography. Cero'gTaphlst, one 
skilled in cerography. 

1393 B. Barnes Parfhen, ^ P. in Arb, Gamer V. 465 
Which Cerography In unknown character of Victory, Nature 
hath set. 2731 Bailey Vol. It, Cerography, a painting or 
writing in wax. 1846 S. E. Morse Geography Title, Illus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps. Ibid. Pref. 
5 The new art of Cerography is ajiplied for the first time to 
the illustration of a work of this kind. 


Geroleill (s;^rJu*l/iin). Chem, cera wz.il 

-f Olein.] A soft substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax with boiling alcohol. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandonii. in. 210. 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 793 Cerolein forms about 5 per cent, of wax, and 
gives to it the appropriate colour and odour, 

Cerolite (si®*r<ybit). Min. Also fcerolite, [ad. , 
kerolith (Breithaupt 1823), f. Gt. Krjpos wax + 
\t6os stone : see -lite.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feel. 

2S68 DanaATzVa (1880) 470 Breithaupt unites deweylite to 
cerolite. 

llGeroUiS* (s/riTh'ma). [Lat. cerdma ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, etc., a. Gr. 
KTipcopia anything made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. Kfjpovv to wax,] ‘ An apartment in the Gym- 
nasia and baths of the ancients, where the bathers 
and wrestlers were anointed^ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy (sls'nfmsensi). [a. F. ciromancie, 
med.L. ceromantia, f. Gr. Ktipbs wax + p.avrda 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by dropping melted wax into water. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 165-6. 2656 Blount Glosso^r., 
Ceromanty, divination or sooth-saying by wax put into 
water, a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais in. xxv, By ceromancy, 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thou shaft 
see the. .lively representation of thy future wife. 

Ceroxnel (si»*r^mel). [a. F. ciromel, f. h, cera 
wax + nul honey.] A mixture of wax and honey, 

* used as an application to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid" 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

f Cero'neous, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. cero- 
neum an ointment chiefly composed of wax.] 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

2657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 123 They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore, .called ceroneous, 

Ceroo‘31. ‘The American mode of spelling 
Seroon, a bale or package made of skins ’ (Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade 1858). 

Ceropberary : see Ceroferary. 

Ceroplstst (sI®T4>plsest). rare. [ad. Gr. tctiph- 
K\a(sros moulded in wax; see next.] A mould in 
wax, etc. ; also attrib. 

287a De Morgan Budg. Paradoxes^ 149 He ^spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it h^ taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 

Geroplastic (sl9r£>plae‘stik), a. [a. Gr. KtjpO" 
vKaaruebs relating to modelling in wax, f. lajpbs 
wax + TcXatraeiv to form, mould, nhaarbs moulded.] 

1 . Of or relating to modelling in wax. 

1801 Monthly Mag. XII. 423 The first application of 
ceroplastic to anatomical science. 2855 tr. Labarte’s Arts 
Mid. Ages i. 37 The ceroplastic art. 1882 Daily Tel, 27 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men. .of the Time. 

2. Ceroplastics sb., the art of modelling in wax ; 
concr. waxworks. 

2883 Daily TeL 27 Mar., A permanent Museum of Cero- 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition. 1884 
Ibid. 14 July s/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. 

So Ce-roplasty, ‘ the making of anatomical 
models in wdsD (JSyd. Soc. Lex.), 

Gerosin. (si®*r<fein). Chem. [£ L. *cerbs-us waxy 
-f -iN.] A wax-like substance obtained by scrap- 
ing the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 97/2 A wax-like substance, 
named cerosine by Dumas, is. .obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane, 

Geroso-. Chem. Combining form of Cerous 
2863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 834 Ceroso-ceric Oxide . . 
may be regarded as a compound of cerous and ceric oxide. 
1873 — Fownes' Chem. 380 The ceroso-ceric compounds, of 
intermediate composition, 2879 — Diet. Chem., -^rd Srlpp. 
421 The brown-red hexagonal [sulphur] salt remains also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new atomic weight. 

t Cerote- Obs. Also cerot. [ad. L. cerotum, 
a. Gr. /cT/poiToi' waxed, f. Krjpo- to wax.] ~ Cerate. 

2563 Turner Herbal ii. 30b, The roote.. is good for 
brused places and wyth a cerote or treat made of waxe. 
2562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 64 b, Sondrie oyntementes and 
Cerots. 160a Holland Pliny^ ‘ Wds. of Art Cerote is of a 
middle nature between an ointment and a piastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other. 2669 W . Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 364 Added to cerots and plaisters. 

Cerotic (sfrp-tik). Chem. [f, Gr. Ktjpoir-bv (see 
prec.) + -10.] In Cerotic acid, CarHwOz, ‘the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
is soluble in boiling alcohol " (Watts Diet. Chem.). 
See Cbrin. Its salts are called Ce*rotates. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. 258 As cerin forms a 
soap with potass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic. 2873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 695 
Cerotic Acid is the essential constituent of cerin. 

So Ce-rotene, an olefine (C 27 Ha^) obtained by 
the dry distillation of Chinese wax ; Ce*rotin, 
hydrate of ceryl, C^r Has O ; Oe'rotyl, == Cbrtl. 

2850 Daubeny viii. 258 Mr. Brodie. .also de- 

tected in a species of wax from China a substance, .which 
he calls cerotin. c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 98/1 Chinese 
wax . . is made up of cerotic acid and an alcohol named 
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0xMe'^e^ eerotjft *869 Roscoe ■Chem.-y^ Cerotyl 
Alcohol, is <jontaine<i in Chinese wax. , 

.CeacoHS (si«*ras),. a.^ Chem. [f. Ceb-iU 3 ^ + -ousj 
Of the nature of Cerium ; applied , to chemical 
compounds in which cerium combines as a triad, 
as in €£ri>us salts ; Cerous chloride^ Ge CI3, Cerms 
axtde, Cca O3. Cerous silicate^ Ccg 813 O13.' 

*® 63 “ 7 ® Watts Dici.^ Chan. 1 . 834 Cerous fluoride is ob- 
tained as a Hvhite precipitate by adding an alkaline fluoride 
to a cerous salt. Ihid^ 835 Cerous silicate exists in nature as 
Conte.; the phosphate as Monazite, Edwardsite, Cryptplite, 
and Phosphocerite ; the carbonate in Parisite. 

Cerous (si®‘r8Sb a:t> Ormth. [f. Cebe or 
L. cera->r -ous.] Of the nature of a cere. 

. 1869 Gillmoee Introd. igo In the Goo^, 

we And the bill, .covered at the base with a cerous skin. 

Cerre, o bs. form of Cere v. 
f Cerr6“tree» Oh, rare-^'^, l&d, lL. cerrus, 
a kind of oak + Teeb.] A species of oak: the 
'i'lirkey Odk. (Quercus Cerris)^ or the Holm pah 
(Q. Ikx)^ 

X577 'B. G00G1& MereshacBs Htish. (1586) 102 b, An other 
Mast bearing Oke there is . . a kinde whereof some thinke 
the Cerre tree, to be, called in Latine Cen-us. 
f Ce'rrial, a. Obs, Also cerial, serriale. 
[a. Olt. cereaU.^ i. eerro {cero) evergreen oak, L. 
hrfus Turkey or bitter oak ; see -al-] Of or ^^er- 
taining to evergreen oak. 

C1386 Chaucer Knts, T. 1432 A coroune of a grene 00k 
(perial \v,r, serial; Boccaccio Teseide^ Corona di querzia 
cerealej. a 1500 Flmver ^ Leaf xxx, Chapelets fresh of 
okes serrial, Newly sprong. \a xjoo DRynEW Flmver <5* 
Leaf 2Z4 Branches. .Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak.] 

tCerse, cers, eerss, v. SedObs. [cf. OF. 
cereer, dial. var. of cercher (Seaech), chercherl\ 
An obsolete variant of Seaech v, 

1503 Acts ykr. /Kfi8i4) 242. (Jam.), To eerss the salaris 
and passaris forth of the Realme. 15x6 in Pitcairn Crim, 
Trials I. 265* To cerse and sseik George Howme, 1533 
Bellenden Lit/y V. (182a) 414 The two men sail cers the 
bukis of Sibilla. 

Cerse, obs. f. Searce to sift. 
t€ert, adv. Obs, [a. OF. eert adj. and adv.:— 
L. eert-us sure, settled, determined, eerie surely, 
certainly. The adj. use does not appear in Eng. 
(exc. as in 2), and prob. the adverbial use is mixed 
up with that of Certes.J 

1 . Certainly, cartes, of a trudi. 

<7x300 K, Alls. 5803 So hy ben delited in that art That 
we^ ne ben hy neuere, cert. ct^yiA rth. ^ Merl, 3569 
Thir while the knightes cert Were y-went into desert. 

2 . Phrase. In cert \ of a certainty, in trath. 

^X44o Lamnfat 297 , 1 dar well say yn sert. 

Certain (souten, -t’n), a., sb . , and adv. F orms : 

a, 3-6eert0in, -eyn, (-eine, -eyne), 4-7 certen, 
4-6 certayii(©, 4-7 certain©, 4- certain; (also 
4“5 certan, 4-6 -tane, 5-6 certyn, 7 certaint, 
certien) ; J 3 . 4-6 s©rteyn(©, 5-6 serten, 4-5 ser- 
tan, -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
-tayne, 8 dial, sartan. [a. OF. certain ( = Pr. 
r<?r/<ZM, Sp. and It. certand), repr. late L. or Ro- 
manic type certdn-usy certdti-Oy f. eert-us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cern-Ire to 
decide, determine, etc. The sense-development 
had taken place already with L. certus. The 
comparative and superlative, certainer^ certainest^ 
are of common occurrence up to the middle of 
iSth c., but are now seldom used.] 

I* 1 . Determined, fixed, settled ; not variable or 
fluctuating ; unfailing. To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as a certain day, a day certain. 

Certmn price ; in Foreign Ex<^nges, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which the value is expressed by a varying 
sum in another. 

1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 378 To a man to here hcTnore a 
certejm rente by be gere. x4fii-83 Lib. Niger Ed<w. IF 
in Ord, F. Househ. (X790) 18 A formal and convenient cus- 
tume more certayne than was used byfore his tyme, 1^7 
Morley Introd. Mus, 6 Musicke is included in no certaine 
bounds. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 5 That which 
produce th any certain eflect. 16x1 Bible 1 Cor. iv. ii We 
.. haue no certaine dwelling place. X63X Weever Anc, 
Fitn. Mon. 384 The number of them hath not beene cer- 
taine in our dayes : at this time there are about sixty and 
eight, .in former ages, they were but twelue. ^ 1670 Milton 
■ Btsi.Eng, 11. 500 Wandering up and down without certsun 
seat. X74X T. Robinson Gavemnd v.yg A Fair or Market 
with Toll certain. xSiy W. Selwyn Lem NM Frius II. 
fidg Apartments were taken * for 12 months certain, and six 
'months’ notice afterwards 184s Stephen Laws Bt^. 11 . 
XU Payment of money on a day certain. 1866 Crump 
BmUng^ vil 146 Paris^ Is said to give to Loudon the ‘ un- 
certain ^for the ‘certain’ price, when a [varying] number 
of francs and cents are exchanged for the B sterling, 
b. Definite, exact, precise, arch, 

*393 Gower Conf III. 143 So that his word be .. so cer- 
teine, That in him be no double speche. <xxS4i Wyatt 
Lei, in Whs. (x86x ) lxitr<yd. 22 The certain time how long 
I tarried ■ after.. I ''remember, not. 1676 Marvell Gen, 
Counc. Wks. 1875 IV, tS2 The answer is now much shorter 
and certainer. 1736 Butler Anal. i. L Wks. 1874 L 21 No 
means of determining, .what is the certain bulk of the living 
being each man cans himself. 1788 J. Powell Devises 
<1827) II. 75 It is of more importance that rules of this 
description should be certain. 


2 . Sure, unerring, not liable to fail; to be de- 
pended upoii ; wholly tirastwort.hy or reliable. 

a 139Q Cursor M. 12785 To bring fra iohn certan ti}>and. 
c Guy Warw, (A.) 900 His stede That certeyne w;^ 
and; gode at mede, c 1325 Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some wys clerk and sertayn ieche . . For to 
loke hys uryn., ififir T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 12 The 
lighter and certainer mark to know him by. 1650 R. Stapvl- 
TON Stradds Lo-zV'C. Warres viu 40, 1 have no more, nor 
no certainer intelligence then othei-s. 175a J ohnson Ramhl. 
No. 203 P 2 To repose upon real facts, and certain experience. 
X834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys, Sc, xv, (1849) 141 A 
certain indication of a coming tempest 

b. Sure to come or follow ; inevitable. 

a J^oo C terser PL 23732 Es nathing certainur ]?an dede, 
Ne vneertainner jjan es ^ tide. 1396 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 24 
Fearfull more of shame Then of the certeine perill he stood 
in. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 20 Those certaine tortures, 
he had doubtlesse received, had he stood upon his Justi- 
fication. 1669 Shadwell Royal Sheph. v, Such . . Do 
bn themselves the certain’st ruin bring. X884 Gustaf- 
son Pxef. 6 Truth’s laborious but certain 

advance. 

C. Sure in its operation or effects; 'unfailing; 
that always produces the expected effect^ (J.). 

^ 1636 E* D ACRES tr. MachzaveTs Disc, Livy 11 . 593 There 
is no truer nor certainer way, than to make them <!oe some 
foule act against him. <2x754 R. Mead(J.\ I have often 
wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper. X771 Lett, ymmts Ixi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege is the certain means to lose^ it. 1809 Roland 
Fencmg-8o To give any certain directions to deceive the 
adversary would be impossible. 

3 . Established as a truth or fact to be absolutely 
received, depended, or relied upon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in question j indubit- 
able, sure. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2273 Hit semes more sertain, sothely, 
to me.. Hit may negh vs with noy. 1548 Udall, etc. 
JErasm. Par. Mark xiii. 29 It is muche certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer folow- 
eth after wynter. 1605 Shaks. macb. ii. iv. 15 Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine), .Turn'd wilde 
in nature. i6xx Bible Deut. xiii. 14 Then shalt thou en- 

? uire. .and .. if it be trueth, and the thing certaine, etc. 1690 
.ocKE Hum. Und. IV. xviii. § 4 Whatsoever Truth we come 
to the clear discovery of. from the . . Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, thsm those which 
are convey'd to us by Traditional Revelation. 17015 S. 
Clarke Being 4- Attrib. of God (R.), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the world ^29 Butler Sertu. 
Wks. 1874 II. 199 It is certain that effects must have a 
cause. x;;^x Hume Hist. Eng. III. xlvi. 13 A fact as cer- 
tain as it appears incredible. 2856 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith 
Introd. § 2. 3 We can conceive nothing more absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 1877 E. Conder Bos. F'aith iv. 
175 It appears to me not only conceivable, but probable, if 
not certain. 

4 . Of persons ; Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible; having no doubt ; assured; sure («' sub- 
jectively certain *). Const, of z. thing, that it is so. 

Morally certain : so sure that one is morally justified in 
acting upon the conviction, 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. m. 77 pei txmbrede not so hye, Ne 
boujte none Borgages, beo ge certeyne, 138, Wyclif Sel. 
Whs. ni. 362 We ben certein J>at crist may not axe opxr 
obedience. 1382 — Rom, xv. 14 , 1 my silf am certeyn of 
gou, for and ge gou silf ben ful of loue. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 
4 Cl. iL ii. I know you could not lacke, 1 am certaine 
on't. x64S Earl (Glamorgan Let, 28 Nov. in Carte MSS., 
I am merrily certain a total assent from the Nuncio shall 
be declared to the propositions for peace. 1679 Penn Ad dr. 
Prat, iL X46 A man can never be Certain of that, about 
which he has not the Liberty of Examining, Understanding, 
or Judging : Confident (I confess) he may be; but that’s 
quite another thing than being Certain. X796 H. Huni'er 
tr. St.Pierre*s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 . 6 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those beings. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, (1871) II. IV. vii 148 Besides one is not sure, only 
morally-certain. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xxi, I am 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

'j* 5 . Bleuding senses I and 4. Obs, 
a. Confirmed by experience or practice ; well* 
founded, well-grounded ; fully established. 

<7x340 Cursor M. (Fairf.), Wricande fra stede to 
stede in mare certain faij? )?en l>ax ware are. 1393 Gower 
Corf. 1 . j8o Whan they ben of the feith certein, They gone 
to Barbarie ayein. Ibid.^ III. 303 He taught her till she 
was certeine Of harpe, citole and of note. 14S3 CaxtoN 
Gold. Leg. X59/1 He was certeyn in the doctryne of the 
gospel. 

fb. Self-determined, resolved; steadfast. (Cf. 
IL. certus mori.) Obs. 

1667 Milton F, L, ix. 953 However I with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death Consort 
with thee. 1672 Marvell C<?m cevii. 1872-5 IL 408 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
X690 Locw&Hum. Und, il xxi. § 48 The certainer such De- 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. 

6. By a change of construction, a person or 
agent is said to be certain to do a thing, when the 
fact that he will do it is certain. The use thus 
attaches itself logically to i, and in such a sentence 
as ' the town is certain to be taken certain might 
be referred to that sense. 

1653 Walton Angler ii. 49 II be as cerlmn to make him 
a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him. 1868 E. Ei> 
WARDS Raleigh I. xxiii. 537 The trath that honest and un- 
selfish labour is just as certain to ^nw as it is to live. 
MznL We are certria to meet him in the course of our 
rambles. 


II, 7. Used to define things which the mind 
definite y individual izies or particularizes from the 
general mass, but Tvhich may be left without 
further identification in description; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does not choose 
further to identify or specify them : in sing-. == a 
particular, in pi. = some particular, some definite. 

Difierent as this^ seems to be from sense i, it is hardly 
separable from it in a large number of examples : thus, in 
the first which follows, the hour was quite ‘ certain ’ or 
* fixed but it is not communicated to the reader ; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is concerned, quite in- 
definite ; it may have been, as far as he knows, at any 
hour ; though, fact, it was at a particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8933 Ilk dai a certain bore I par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. 138. Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 220 
How religious men shouide kepe certayne Articles. X393 
Gower Cotf. II, x6 A certain ile, which Paphos Men depe. 
X483 Caxton G. L . 242/1 Saynt domynyk spak to the pryour 
. . of certeyne mater, jfoad Tindale Johnxx. i A certayne 
man was sicke, named Lazarus. 1536 Wriothesley Ckron. 
(1875) I. 6t In Aprill 1536, certen comyssions were sente 
into the weste country'e. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. v. 152 
The rootes be covered with certayne scales. x6oo F. 
Walker Sp. Mandetnlie 18 b, Theyr garments are made 
of a certaine fine woll, like Bombast. 1603 Shaks. Pleas, 
for M. V. i. 120 For certaine words he spake against your 
Grace. 1651 Hobbes Leyiaih. 11. xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain men distinguished from the rest. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 173 P 3 There are certain faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets. 
1711 Addison Sped, No. 37 P 1 A Letter .. directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call by the Name of Leonora. 
S744 Berkeley Siris § 1 In certain parts of America, Tar- 
water is made, 1805 Med.^ XlV. 437 The Reports 
which certain public associations have circulated. 18^ 
Ruskin Paint. III. ly. vh § x Everything that is 
natural is, within certain limits, right. 187S jEvoNSil/<7«^ 
(1878) 5 If a certain quantity of beef be given for a certain 
quantity of corn. x8;^_ M. Arnold Equality, PJixed Ess. 
65 Certain races and nations, are on certain lines pre-eminent 
and representative. 1887 ( Police Notice) ‘ Whereas certain 
per-sons unknown did, on the night of , feloniously enter’, 
etc. 

fb. Some certain: some particular, some... 
which might be particularized. Obs. 

1561 Hoby tr. Casiigiione's Courtyer (1577) T viij b, In 
case some certayne Circe .should tourne into wilde beastes 
al the French Kings subiecte.s. XS91 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. 
V. 6 A man is . . neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be paid. 1599 — Heti. V, l i. 87 His true Titles to 
some certaine Dukedomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Seat of France. 1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 189 Lust, 
thro' some certain strainers well refin’d, Is gentle love. 

fc. With pi. sb., often (like some) referring to 
number; usually; Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. 

<7x400 Destr. Troy 10947 'There |>ai fourmyt a fest. .Serten 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. 1582 G. Martin in Fulke 
Defence (1843) 229 You abu.se the people for certain years, 
with false translations. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, 
Eliz. X 'The death of Queen Maiy having been certaine 
hours concealed. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. m. 192 
In Rome . . he was certain months in the character of Am- 
bassador. 

d. Of positive yet restricted (or of positive even 
^restricted) quantity, amount, or degree ; of some 
extent at least. 

1538 Starkey England 13 Ther ys a certyn equyte and 
justyce among^ al natyonys and pepul. 17H Addison Sped, 
No. 106 T 6 His Virtues, .are as it were tinged by a certain 
Extravagance. 1763 Fr. Bkookf. Lady MandevUle in Bar- 
bauld Brit. Novelists (1820) XXVII. 22 A prodigious pas- 
sion for people of a certain rank, a phrase of which she is 
peculiarly fond. Ibid. 63 , 1 knew her rage for title, tinsel, 
and ‘people of a certain rank’. 1810 G, Rose Diaries 
(i860) IL 476 Mr. Perceval . . found a certain improvement 
in him, 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 131 He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse, .with the Gonfalqn- 
iere Capponi. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 123 The ice is dis- 
integrated to a certain depth. 1875 J evons Money {xZ^Z) 1 17 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business. 

e. Sometimes euphemistically : Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to define. A certain age: 
an age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specified too minutely ; 
usually, referring to some age between forty and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) 

x7^ Lady Featherstonhaugh in Lady Chatterton Mem. 
Ld, Gambier (186x1 1 , ii. 25 Some very handsome ladies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 180^ Jane 
Porter Thaddezts x.xviii, At the epoch, called a certain age, 
she found herself an old maid. 18x7 Byron Beppo xxii, She 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a certain age. Which yet the most Uncertain age 
appears. 1822 — fuan vi. Ixix, A lady of a ‘ certain age 
which means Certainly aged. 1840 Dickens Bam, Rudge 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and* 
perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
an uncertain, as with ladies of a certain, age. 188a Howells 
Out of Question, His feet are set rather wide apart in the 
fashion of gentlemen approaching a certain weight, 

f. With a proper name, it implies that the per- 
son so indicated is presumed to be unknown 
except by name *= ‘ a certain person called ’ or 
'calling himself’ ; hence often conveying a slight 
shade of disdain. 

1785 CowPER 5 Feb., A certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has hired the house of Mr. Small . . for a hunting seat. 
1833 Southey Ae//. (1856) IV. 348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin French writes to me from New Orleans. xSt® 
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Miss l. V. 139 Mrs. Raggett broaglit 

with her a certain Miss Lucy. . . 

B. quasi-J^. or ellipL What is certain* 

I. f i. Fixed, settled, or appointed condition, 

order, etc. ; certainty. Obs. ■ . . 

3J377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 1 53 It is an vnresonable Religioun 
jyat hath ri^te nougte of certeyne. 2393 Gower 
251 But every time hath his certain . 1631 T. Powell 1 mn 
All Trades 146 Having no such pensions in certaine. 

'I* 2. Certain state of matters, fact, or, account ; 
that which may be relied on ; certainty. Qbs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 27001 Sant paule sais of vr last dai, 
Es nan raai certain per-of sai. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
(1816) II. 362 That knight that hurt him knew the very 
certain that he had hurt Sir Launcelot. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huoft cxliii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowe the sartayne 
which waye the emperours nephue shulde come. 1399 Sb aks. 
Hen. F, n. i. 16, That's the certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr's^./'. Jos. /(i848> 169 Honour, beantie, nor desire 
of golde, Cannot the certaine of their death withhold, 
b. Por certain^ in certain^ etc. ; see 7-10 below, 
f state of mental certainty, ceTtitude. Ohs. 

138. Wyclif SeL Wks. HI. 339 But as God wole of hitt 
hingis, bat we knowun hem not in certein. 1398 Gower 
Conj: HI, 348 I hove In none certein betwene the two. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur h&jj) IL 290 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of naturel colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 1323 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxxxiii. 326 As than 
they were nat in certayne yf they shulde passe that way. 
Ibid. (1812) 1. 464 It is of certayne that we shall conquere you, 

II. 1 4. A definite qnan tity or amount (1^). Obs. 
£:x3Sd Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4r T. 471 Biseching him 

to lene him a certeyn Of gold, c X449 Pecock in. xni. 
358 He 5af a certein of possessioun. 1322 MS. Acc.St. 
John's Hasp., Canterh., Paied for a certen orbryk by the 
lumpe. 15^ Grenewey Tacitus* Germmiie iii. (1622J 264 
To pay a certaine of come, or cattell, or apparelL 

t h. ellipt. A fixed or definite sum of money- 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 39 For bes he bam bisouht, to 
gyf bam a certeyn. 1401 Pol. Poems (185^) IL 81 Ne non 
suffragies selle for a certeyn bi sere. 1503 A. E. Wills 
135 A perpetual searteyn - . to be distribute to xij powre 
persons on seynt Brices day. rsfS Foxe A Sf M. (1596) 
180/2 The preests paieng a certeine to the King. 
t5. A definite (restricted) number things). ^ 
c *374 Chaucer Troy bus in. 547 She to soper come. .With 
a certeyn of her owne men. 1462 J. Daubeney in Paston 
Lett. 452 II. 102 Ye wolle late me have a serteyn of your 
bulloks for the vetelyng of the Barge. *547 in Strype EccL 
Mem. IL 11. App. D 24 A certen of the wysest . .men. 1549 
Coy FF UAi R Erasm. Par, x Peter iii. zolPnt of for a certayn 
of yeares. i6ax Ph. Piscip. Ch. Scot. 9 A certaine of the 
nobilitie were convened. 

f b. Occasionally without ofi cf. A. 7 . Obs. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xiv. 13 A certayne noble 
knightis . . she kept styl about her. 1348 U dall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John 119 b, After 1 haue taried a certayne dayes 
among them. 

t e. elUpt. A fixed number of prayers or masses. 
[1431 in Png'. Gilds (1870' 278 Hiscerteyntee [144S certeypl 
of messes.] 1466 Fun. J. Paston in Lett, II. 271 fo the said 
parson for acerteyn unto Mighelraessenext after the said yere 
dayj viii^. viii^f. X498 Will of J. Burgh (Somemet Ho.}, 1 


queith xxxs. iiijd. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. viii. 126. 

eUipt. h restricted number of persons; 
some, Obs. 

1532 More Coftfui. Tindale *Wks. 6ri/x God chooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketh. 1541 Paynell Catilinexxvii. 47 
They chose out a certayne, whiche shulde besyege Pompeys 
house. . , ' 

0. Closely related to this is the current (though 
somewhat archaic) use without a, both followed 
by of and absolutely, which may also he treated 
as a pronominal or absolute use of sense 7 in A. 

a. of persons. 

ri4oo Pestr. Troy 1709 Ector., and certen hym with. 
1430 W, SoMNER in Four C. Eng. Lett. 3 He sente . . certyn 
letters to certyn of his trustid men, isot Tindale Acts xu. 

1 To vexe certayne [Wyclif sum men] of the congrega- 
cion. XS38 Starkey England 54 Polytyke rule . . may 
be other vnder a prynce, commyn conseyl of certayn, or 
vnder the hole multytude. 1601^ Shaks. Jul. C. i. iii. 122, 

I haue mou'd already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans. 1611 Bible Pref. x Certaine, which would be 
counted pillars of the State. 

b. of things. 

1841 Myers Caih. Th, iii. § 17. 62 Certain of the Psalms, 
1835 Tyizx'ms Dorrit ui, Mrs. Clennam dipped certain of 
the rusks and ate them ; while the old woman buttered cer- 
tain other of the rusks. 

HI. Phrases. 

7- For certain ; formerly (and still dial,') also 
for a certain : as a certainty, assuredly. [ = F .pour 
certain, Littr^.] 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2901 Sir, for sertayn. That wald I 
here and that ful fayn* 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. U54b) Biij, For certaine al the fruites cometh not 
togither. 1607 Topsell Serpents 625 It was reported for a 
certain, that a Viper entring into a Mans mouth, etc. *611 
Bible Jer, xxvi. 15 But know ye for certaine. That, etc. 
1646 Cromwell Let. 10 Aug. , I hear for certain that Ormond 
has concluded a peace with the Rebels. 1707 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. (1715) ir. v. He meant the Butcher, for a 
certain. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell i. § 16. 39 
He was for certain a most useful Member. 18. . Southey 
Roprecht iv, Roprecht for certain is not dead I 
i 8. In certain : in truth, certainly, truly. Obs. 
[Cf. OF. h certain, Dewes.] 

^1340 Cursor M. 11577 (Laud^, This was b® somme in 
certayn Of the childryn bat were slayne. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour G iij, For in certayne he hath leyd thre egges. 


£•1489 r— Sonnes of Aymoh i. 52 In certeyn the duke of 
Aygremounte is ryghtmyghty. xaAt^Petronillayj (Pynsom, 
And .she fulfylled his byddynge in certeyn Withoute grutch- 
inge of virgynall mekenesse, 

9. Of a certain inarch.), formerly of ceHain : as 
a matter of certainty, ceitainly, assuredly. [ = OF. 
de certain, Dewes.] To this may belong Caxton’s 
a certain', but this may be from Fr. i,cf. 8 ). 

c 1485 Pigby Miyst. (1882) il 229, I know of a certayn. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Ckyld. 46 Yf we knew a certen 
that suche men deyed wythout repentaunce. SS7S Brtejf 
Pise. Troub. Frmickford 97 It began to be nmttred od cer- 
teyne that the Magistrate, etc. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. iy. 

1 12 They, .who of certain report, that, etc. 1828 Scott lu 
M. Perth iv. Of a certain, those whingers are pretty toys. 

C. adv. 1. Certainly, of a truth, assuredly. 
(Mostly Certainly 4.) 

1330 R, Brunne Chron. (iSio) 82 My hoke sais certayn, 
bat he gaf neuer bat rede. <7x386 Chaucer Prol. yjs -4^*^ 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. ?<2 1400 Arthur 
501 pus worschup god dude certeyn To Englond, bat pu 
was Bretayn. 1309 Hawes Examp. Virt. x. igx It bren- 
neth hote lyke fyre certeyn. 1396 Shaks. F , ii, vi. 

29 Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed. 1704 Rowe 
l/lyss. IV. i. 176S She is lo.st—most certain-gone irrevoc- 
able. 

2. With certainty, surely. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxiii. 20 As tbei ben to sekinge sum 
thing certeynere {v.r. and 1388 more certeynly of him]. 
a 1734 North Lives II. 346 There is no place, .in which an 
ingenious person comes sooner and certainer to preferment, 
than in the Turkish Court. 

3. Emphasiziug sooth, true, sure. Obs. or dial, 
a 1300 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 205 Certain sothe. £tx593 H. 
Smith Wks. 1 1867) II. 40X Being most undoubted and certain 
true. 1804 Southey in Robberds Metn. W. Taylor I. 482 
You will, I am certain-sure, be well pleased. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Pial., Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

t Certain, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : cf. OF. 
certainer, and Ascertain.] trans. To make cer- 
tain ; to certify. Hence Certaining vhl. sb.^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26973 Bot if bat it be suilk a thing bat 
bou wat of na certanyiig- 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. 
cclxx. 401 He certeyned them how he wolde ryde forthe. 

Certainly Cs§*Jtenli), adv. [t Certain a. + 

-LY ^.] 

1. In a manner that is certain ; in a way that 
may be surely depended on ; with certainty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16232 (GQtt.), Gode men quat es ban 5'*^*' 
dome, sais me sertainli \Cott. certanli]. 1309 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XXIV. viii, Nor yet the handes fele nothyng certaynly. 
1649 Bounds Publ. Obed, 17 Those things are certainlyer 
knownetoms. 1793 Wollaston in PAiV. LXXXlIL 

150 'Phis was made more certainly steady. 1863 Fr. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 37, 1 can not ascertain very certainly. 1873 
Jevons Money <1878) 44 The earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly known. 

b. With certainty as to quality, amount, etc. ; 
definitely, precisely, exactly, ’i Ohs. 

c 1460 Fortescue Albs. & Litn, Mon. (1714) ^ Tire Kyngs 
Werks [fortifications], of which the yerely Expensis may 
not certeynly be estemyd. 1588 Lambarde Eiren. 11. ii. 110 
To take sufficient Suertie, in a summe certainly prescribed. 
a 1626 Bacon Use Com. Law 12 Except the punishment be 
certainly appointed by special! Statutes. 

2- Without fail, unfailingly, infallibly. ^ 

<21300 Cursor M. 9270 (G5tt..), *Jfesse’, he said, *of his 


rotyng Certaynly a wand suld spring.' c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2 tHarl. MS.), If thou do not, certenly thy ymage shalle 
be smytene, and thou bothe. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 189 
The Lord will . . certenly recompence them their sinne into ] 
their bosome. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 > 5 Merchants 
. .who call in as certainly as they go to 'Change. 1813 
Southey March Moscow 4 Morbleu ! Parbleu 1 And he’ll 
certainly march to Moscow ! 

b. Fixedly, so as not to he altered. 

1591 Shaks. xHen. F/, v. i. 37 Therefore are we certainly 
resolu’d, To draw conditions of a friendly peace. 1704 
Rowe Ulyss. v. i. 2041 Tis certainly decreed, Fix'd as that 
Law by which Imperial Jove Ordams . . to Good or Evil. 

3. With subjective certitude, with assurance, 
surely. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5834 And! certainli bou vnderstand Al 
that bou draus vte o flod It sal be tumd al iii-to blod. 
c 1450 Lonelich ^r<*// xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
certeinly ? 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 1 1661 ) 10 What 
he Commands he accepts most certainly, c 1680 Beveridge 
Serm. (1729] I. 364 There is nothing that we know more 
certainly in this world, than that we know nothing certainly 
of the other, hut what we are taught by God himself. Mod. 
You ought not to speak so certainly about it. 

4. Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Without doubt ; in truth and fact \ of a certainty ; 
assuredly, undoubtedly, unquestionably. Cer- 
tainly there are drawbacks may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain that) there are drawbacks. 
Sometimes it expresses an admission of an oppo- 
nent’s contention, to be followed by ‘ but *, etc. 
Often it conveys a strong assent or affirmative 
reply, as in ‘You were present?^ ‘Certainly.* 

‘ Can you recommend him ? * ‘ Certainly.* 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17495 sertainli, bat soth it es. £:i3SO 
Will. Palertte 2653 But sertenli on bobe sides was slayn 
muche puple. c 1430 Loneuch Grail xxxi. 152 ^it was that 
schipe . . Anoured with diuers iowellis certeinle. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. m. i. 126 Anthonio is certainely vndone, 
i6<h Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 191 Snow . . certainly rots, 
and bursts your early-set Anemonies. X712 Addison SpecL 
No. 405 l» 3 If the Gods were to talk with Men, they would 


certainly speak in Plato’s Stile. ,1732 Hume Ess. <5- Treat. 
(X777) I. 91 Machiavel was certainly a great genius. 1781 
7 nal of Ld. Gl'Gordon 8 One of Lord George’s Counsel 
applied to the Court . . to permit the prisoner to sit down. 

Lord Mansfield answered, ‘ Yes ! Certainly ! x8oi Foster 
in Life » (1846; I. 129,. I have: certainly learnt much. 

X873 Jevons 3Ioney .1878 1 16 We might certainly employ 

one substance as a medium of exchange. 

. t Ce'rtalttuess. Obs. rare. ■ [f. Certain + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being certain. 

*57 * Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixii. X2 He commendeth the 
certeinnes therof. Minsheu, Certeza, certainty 

or certainnesse, assurance, surety.^ 

Certaisity (so*jt&iti). Forms : 4 eertaynte, 
-teynts, -tante, 5 certeyntee, -tente, 
-tainte, 6 certaynete, sertente, -tinfey, scer- 
tayntie, certentie, -teynty, -tie, certeintie, 
-tayntie, -taynetye, -tainety, 6-7 certaintie, 
(certainetie, -ty), 7 certenty, teinty, 6- cer- 
tainty. [a. Anglo-Fr. certeintf OF. cerfaineti 
(~Pr. certanetat, OSp.m'/£Z«<?t/£t£/), onL. or Rom. 
certanitdt-e{ni’. see Ceiitain and - ty.] 

X. That which is certain; the certain state of 
matters, the fact, the truth ; a certain account. ? Obs. 

[rzga Britton iv. viii. § 2 Et si ele dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd une doute dount la certeinte fet a en- 
quere del ordinarie.] 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 25 
Right story can me not ken, j e certeynte wliat spelhs. 
X489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1 . xxi. 65 As we maybe mf<mrmea 
and knowe the certeynte therof. 1363 Gravtoh Chron. 
Edw. /, an. 8 (R.t, The king . . woulde tlierevnto gene no 
credlte vntill he had sent thether, and rece^'ued the cer- 
taintie. x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. u. § xo We have 
then no certainty at all , . of any certain l^ecords . . unless 
they be contained in those sacred imscriptions from whence 
RIanetho took his history. 

2. A fact or thing certain or sure (with pL) 
i6ri Shaks. Cymh. 1. vi. 96 For Certainties Either are 
past remedie.s; or timely knowing. The remedy then borne. 
xfA^Contempl. State Man 1. vii. 11699 75 It being not then 
a suspicion, but an apparent certainty that Death will come. 
lyixXjADY M* "W. Montague Ixxxix. i35» X would not 
advise you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainty. 177S 
Strahan in Boswell Johnson xlviii. Small certainties _are 
the bane of men of talents. Mod. To surrender a certainty 
for a mere prospect. 

1 3. Assurance, surety, pledge. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8218 He hadde .seyde hym 
liys certeynte. 1330 — Chron. iiSio 69 My brqber delyuer 
bou me, ray neuow b<^u me grante, & hold w certeynte, 
and salle hold couenante. 1423 Sc. Acts ^a.^. J 1x596) § 62 
Bot gif that man haue ane letter or certainetie of the Lord 
of that land, .for quhat cause he cumrais in this Realme. 

4. The quality or fact of being (objectively) 
certain. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7837 J>^re es ay blyf^ulle cer« 
tayntd. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. gi The Stages., 
without whose ayme there is no certaintie. 1738 Keill 
Afiim.(Econ. Pref. 26 Geometry, which truly boasts the 
Beauty of Certainty. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 3 The 
Evangelist distinguishes between what we now term cer- 
titude— or the belief of the mind— and certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truths believed in. 

5. The quality or state of being subjectively cer- 
tain ; assurance, confidence ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; v= Certitulb. Moral certainty % see 
Certain 4 

£11x340 Hampole Psalter vi. i The seven psalmes. .by- 
gynny.s all in sorrow, .and bit ter nes of forthynkynge, and 
bai end in certaynte of pardoun, 1393 Gower Conf I. 43 
For love is blinde and may nought se, Forthy may no cer- 
teinte Be setteupon his jugement. 1601 Shaks, All 
IL L 172 Vpon thy certainty and confidence. What darst 
thou venter? xhepr Burd. lssach.\n Phenix {ijoZ IL 276 
That this is truth, 1 am as much assur’d of, as moral Cer- 
tainty can assure any Man of moral Tlruth. 1711 Add-on 
Sped. No. 101 ? 7 This is all we can affirm with any Cer- 
tainty of his Person and Character. 1837 Hallam i/wA 
Lit. III. ill I 93 The soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab, 
3(,Cab. Cycl. Nat. Philos.), Our moral certainty of the fact, 
b. with pi. . . 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. v. § 8 If a man will begin with 
certainties, hee .shall end in doubts, 
t 0. A certain or definite number or quantity, Obs. 
1431 in Eng. Gilds (18701 278 The vicarye. .schal haue 
iiijr. and iiijiif. for his certeyntee of messes. i6ox F . Tate 
Househ. Ord. Edw. II, § it (1876) ii Setting downe the 
certenti of the price. Ibid. § 51. 35 By reson of tl^ cer- 
tenty which is theron assesed. 1603 Daniel Dej. Khtme 
Poems (i7i7> 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is infinite. 

7. For, {in, a,t obs.), of to {a) certainty', as a 
matter of certainty, beyond doubt, assuredly. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5435 They wene to have in certeynte Of 
hertly freendis so grete noumbre. c 1460 Fortescue Aps.^' 
<§■ Lim. Mon. {17x4) 47 The Kyngs Extraordynary chargys 
ar so ca.sael, that no Man may knowe them in certeynte, 
Pilgr. Perf ^W.deW. issi; ^ Nopersonemay knowe 
for certeynly, whether he haue it or not. *5 ®^® North 
Plutarch (1676) 26 It is of certainty that her proper imme 
was Nicostrata. 1611 Bible Joshua xxiii. 13 Know for a 
certainety, that the Lord your God, etc. — Pan. 11. 8, 1 
know of certeinty tliEt ye would gaine the time. aibsS 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (.Arb.) 24 This will be of certainty 
—that, etc. 1665 Marvell Corr. IL Wks. 1&72-5 II. 287 
But pray tell us once more in certainty whether it must 
consequently make 600 li a Yeare. 1789 TriJierfAa. 33. 
420 Since music has become the rage, all our ladies must 
at a certainty, learn this sweet language. 1S20 Scott 
Abbot xix, Thou restless boy— Thou hast quicksilver m the 
veins of thee to a certainty. 1873 Mrs. Oliphant Innocent 
ix. One or other will fall in love with her to a certainty. 
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f Certa'tioil, Oh, [ad. L. certdtion-em, f. 

to contend, etc.] Contention, strife. 
xS73_Forrest Theoph, qi 6 Man. .Shall have assiste in, that 
certation, 1623 Cockeram, Ceriaiion^ strife. 

H In the following it appears to be « Certifica- 
tion. 

cv^ Blowbols Test. m Halliw. Nnsse P. 'z. He gaf me 
many a good, certacion, With right and holsom, predicacion. 
[Gertelle, erron. f. Cerchjlm, teal.] 

Ceirtes (So’itez), adv. arch. Forms : 4-5 sertes, 
sertis, 4-7 certis, 4-5 certys, 5 certus, 6 cer- 
teys0# certesse, (51-7 certs, 3- cartes. [ME. 
certes\ d. OY , certes, more fully a cartes, according 
to Littrd;— L. a certis from certain (grounds), 
certainly. Cf. OSp. certas, Cat. certes. 

In French now pronounced (sert*) ; in Eng, usually 
dissyllabic, but, from 1300, occasionally found as a mono- 
syllable, spelt cert nr certs, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to he so pronounced when written certes. See Cert.] 

Of a truth, of a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to confirm a statement. (‘An old word’ 
(J.) ; used chiefly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

<21250 Oivl Night, 1769 Certes cwah ule )>at is soK 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4907 * Sertes said ^&i, * leue lauerdinges, 
Haue we noght]>an o j^e kinges. 138. Wycuf Senn. Sel. 
Wks. I. 6 Certis noon but the lord of }>is feeste. c 1386 
Chaucer Knts, T, 64 ffor certes [v. r, certus] lord ther is 
noon of vs alle, That she ne hath been a duchesse or a 
queene. <:'X449 Pts,cock Mepr. i. ii. 8 Wherfore certis if 
eny man can be sikir, etc. £:j:SS 7 in Hazl. E, P, III. 
121 Many a man certesse. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. i. iii. 29 
Then certes was the famous Corduban Never but half so 
high tragedian. 1600 Tourneur Transf, Met, xxxiii, Yet 
certis, if the naked truth I say, 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandp 
<iSo2) II. xix. 240 Then certes the soul does not inhabit 
there. 2802 Wordsw. Stmizas in Castie Indolence vi, And 
certes not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, I, 1. 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. 

f j3. monosyllabic. Ohs. 

C1300 K. Alis. 1359 He thonkid alle therof, certes, And 
start anon withoute smert. CX400 Apol. Loll. 13 Certs to 
his I sey hei owe bof>e to curse & wari. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, 1. i. 48 As you guesse ; One certes, that promises no 
Element. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat, David^s Sin (1S67) 
213 This, certs, I know. Ibid, David's Pun, 237 But certs 
I know that such mistake their ground. 

Certie, certy (s&*iti, Sc, seTti). Sc. [In my 
certies, which, is in use as well as my certie, the 
word may be identical with certes, taken as a plural 
sb. , of which certie would be the assumed singular. 
But the history of the phrase is not clear ; and it 
is difficult to say whether by my certy {certes) is 
genuine, or merely a literary ‘improvement’.] 
Chiefly in phrase, my certie, as an ejaculation : 
By my faith, in good troth. 

[Some have suggested a corruption of the Y. mats certes 

* but certainly*; of this there is no evidence,] 

18x4 Saxon 4 Gael I. 80 (Jam.) By my certy. ye shake 
your fit wi’ the youngest o’ them. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, 

* My certie t few ever wrought for siccan aday’s wage.’ 1820 
— Abbot xvii, By my certes, I will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel or revel, 1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag, 
IV. ii. X12 Certie, we were in luck. 1870 Blackmore Maid 
ofSk, 156 My certy, no low curiosity is this. 

CertiSaBle (soutifoijabl), a. [f. Certify + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being certified. 

1846 Grote Greece i. xviii. I. 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 1859 Mill Dissert ^ Disc, II. 543 To arrive at so 
considerable an amount of positive and certifiable results. 

Certrficate, ///. Obs, [ad. med.L. ceriifi-' 
cat-us, pa, pple. : see next] Certified, assured. 

X547 Homilies i. Faith i. (1850) 38 A certificate and sure 
looking for them. 1560 in Hazl. E, P. P, IV. 175 Chryst . . 
Which is our brother by proue certyficate. 

Certificate j-A Also 5-8 -at, 5 

cert-, sextyfycate. [a. F. certificat, or ad. med.L. 
certijicdium thing certified, a subst use of pa. 
pple. of certijicdre to CERTIFY, In sense i it 
appears to answer to a L, sb. in -dtus (4th deck)] 
f l. The action or fact of certifying or giving 
assurance ; certification. Ohs, 
cte^ St, Ursula (Roxh.) A j, Wastynge the church with 
force and cruelte So sayeth the cronycles for our certyfycate. 
15^5 Eden Decades W.Ind. (Arb.) 259 For the better cer- 
tificat therof he consyderd the stations of the moone, 
f 2 . The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 
tification, attestation. 

147a Marg. Paston Lett, 705 III. 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei be disposid for certificate of the 
knyghtes, tJ^$ Aci ii Hen. F 7 /, c. ro § i Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the seid Writtes. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dam's Comm. 95 a, Before they make certificat home to 
their cities. Homilies ii. Repentance 1. (1859) 534 

For a certificate, and assurance thereof. 1661 J. Stephens 
Procurations 30 Since the Certificate of their value into 
the Exchequer about the 26 of H. 8. 

3 . A document wherein a fact is formally certi- 
fied or. attested..',.'-',;' 

[Xi}47 in Paston Lett. I. 64 Comme il apparest par le 
certificat a eulx par nous donnd] i48t>-go Plumpton Corr, 
91 Send up the sayd wrytts with his sertyfycat. ^ 1593 
Greene Connf-catch. ii. $ Whobuyeth a horse without 
this certificat or proof©, shalbe within the nature of fellony. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I, 182 Six men brought a certificate 
that they had liued an hundred yeares apiece. 164a Two 
Ord. Lords ^ Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 


.. of the quantity of Gunpowder. 2722 De Foe Plague 
(1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health . . for, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro’ the 
Towns. 1763 Brit, Mag, IV, 174 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall he removed, etc., without a 
certificate. 1790 J. Huntingforp {title). The Forging and 
counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants' Characters. 1824 
Scott Si. Ronati's xxv, My father’s contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. 18^ Simmonds Did. Trade 
s. V., A certificate of origin is a Castom-House document, 
testifying to particular articles being the growth of a British 
colony. 1887 WhitakeV s Almanack 368 A certificate of 
birth, marriage, or death costs one penny, 

b. esp. A document certifying the status or 
acquirements of the bearer, or his fulfilment of 
conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way ; hence, often equal to licence.^ 

X549 Compl. Scot, xi. 95 Nane of them sal cum vitht in 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out ane certificat fra the 
sc[h]eref. 1593 N ashb Foure Lett, Cotifut. 19 A Certificate 
(such as rogues haue) from the head men of the Parish. 
x6is tr. De Montjfari's Surv. E. Indies^ 8 IHe] must bring 
back a good certificat from the Captaine of the Carauan. 
i8i6 Trial Berkeley Poachers 29 Allen makes no secret 
of his shooting ; he takes out a certificate. 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. (Hoppe;, I am now admitted .on the roll of 
attornies, and have taken out my certificate, X863 Illust. 
Lend. News zi Nov. (Hoppe) The suspension of Captain 
Stone’s certificate for six months. 1874 Apr. 499 

(Hoppe) The vessel was licensed to carry only twenty pas- 
sengers ; but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade between Mediterranean ports. 

c. In a more general sense : Anything which has 
the force or effect of the preceding ; a certification. 

X718 Freethinker No. 76. 146 Admit no Opinions but 
such as come recommended with proper Certificates. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a 
final certificate. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 191 Bills of ex- 
change, which are signs or certificates of debt. 

d. Bankrupt's certificate : (see quot. 1858). 

1707 Land, Gaz. No. 4342/4 His Certificate will be con- 
firmed as the Act directs. 185$ Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., 
A bankrupt’s certificate is the legal document issued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and. .is permitted to recommence his trading 
operations. 

4 . Law. A writing made in one court, by which 
notice of its proceedings is given to another, usually 
by way of transcript. Trial by certificate : a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts as certified 
by another court, or by any proper authority, de- 
cides the point at issue. 

1607-72 Cowell Interpr., A Certificate of the Cause of 
Attaint is a tramscript made briefly, and in few w'ords, by 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc. to the Court of the Kinges 
Bench, containing the tenor and effect of every Indictment 
2768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 333 When the Issue is whether 
a person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the proper officer, in writing, under his seal. 
2828 Cruise Digest II. 300 The Judges certified that Mr. 
Bromfield took a vested estate in fee simple . . The Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certificate. 

6. attrib,, as in ceHificate goods (see 3, quot. 
1858). 

2710 Land, Getz, No. 4674 An Act. .for better preventing 
Frauds in Drawbacks tmon Certificate Goods. 2720 Act 8 
Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4701/2 Persons, who. .cause.. to 
be re-landed such Tobacco, and other Certificate-Goods. 

Certificate (S9iti'ffk<fit), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irans. To attest (a fact) by a certificate. 

2. To furnish (a person) with a certificate. {To 
certificate out ofv cf. Ae( 5 UE v. 8, 9.) 

2818 Todd, Certificate, a word of very recent date, sig- 
nifying to give a certificate to a person, that he has passed 
a particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 256 The homely 
stock of love that had never been examined or certificated 
out of her. 2870 Daily News la Nov., To register and 
certificate mid wives, x^x New Eng. Jml, Education 
XIV. 345 The teacher ..was certificated for one of the 
lower grades. 

8. To license or authorize by certificate. 

1884 Mamh. Exam. 9 Sept. 5/3 Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certificated to carry. 
Hence Oorti'fioated, Oerti'fieating. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. I. ix. 365 Apprentice or servant 
to such certificated person. 2858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, one who is freed from his liabilities, 
and holds a certificate from the Bankruptcy Court, 2864 
Bp, of Lincolds Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained and 
certificated teachers, Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 22 It 
does not parade this certificating character upon its title- 
p^e. 

Certification (slTtifik^^-Jan). [a. F, certificat 
tion, or ad. med.L, ceriificdtion-em, n. of action f. 
certifiedret see Certify v. and -ation.] The 
action of certifying or fact of being certified j the 
form in which this is embodied. 

1. Information making one certain of a fact, etc, ; 
certain notification or notice. 

<71440 Gesta Rom. xlv. 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ridinge that othere kni^t had certificacione. 1683 E, 
Hooker Prtf. Pordagds mystic Div. ^ .Style it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 
cation, Certification, Declaration, or ifyouwil Information. 

2. Sc. Law, Notice to ia party of what is de- 
manded of him, certifying him of the consequences 
of his non-compliance. 

2634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 42 That such.. he ad- 


monished to return to his Majestie’s obedience ; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptousUe refuise, the spirituall sword 
shall be used aganis them. 1679 Roy. Proclam. ^ Edinb. 

4 May in Hickes Spir. Popery (1680) 62 With Certification 
to such of the said Tenants, Cottars and Servants as shall 
be absent, they shall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. 2679-1724 Burnet Hist. Ref., With this certifica- 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. 

8. The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
truth of anything ; attestation. 

153a More Confut. Barnes vwi. Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers, .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie. 1865 Mozley Mirac, iv. 81 That final 
certification of these great truths w'hich will be given in 
another world. 2882 J, H. Ingram in Poe’s Wks. L Mem. 
20 He obtained a certification of the fact from several com- 
panions. 

tb.-CEETIFICATE 4 . 0 ^.?. 

2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 22 a, It shalbee tried by the 
certificacion of the constable of the kings host. 

1 4 . Law. A process of obtaining an examination 
or alteration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight fy 
alleged. Obs. 

(2292 Britton iv. ix. § 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
qe par atteynte.] 1641 Termes de la Lipf 4g Cevtificiition 
of Assise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
examine or review a matter passed by Assise before any 
Justices. 

6. The action of making (a person) certain or 
sure ; assurance. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. 4- Rem. (1845) 364, I read in scrip- 
ture of two certifications : one to the Romans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacem habemus. 1577 tr. Bultifige^s Decades (1592) 
35 They call that v\i)fKi<f>6fnt}fjLa, which we call a certifica- 
tion, as when a thing by perswasions is so beate into our 
minds, that after that we neuer doubt anye more, a 1638 
Mede Wks, I. liii. 309 This Assurance or Certification .. 
comes in the third place, not in the first, 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate. 
2882 Pkilada. Record No. 3470. i $15000 to he expended 
for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. 2885 
in 19M Cent. May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification. Mod. The certification of elementary teachers, 

+ 7 - A certified statement, a certificate. Obs, 
a 1^63 Bale Sel. Wks. (z8^^) go This certification .. is 
untruly forged against him. 2630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. 
iv. 33 Hauing taken a false certification from the gouernor 
of (Jallis, that the ship . . belonged thereunto, 2772 Earl 
Malmesbury Diaries 4* Corr.i 1844) I. 79 As soon as the 
Certifications can be signed and exchanged between the 
Courts. 

Certijftcator (ssiti'fikijitsj). [Agent-noun, in 
L. form, f. certifiedre x see Certify and -tor. In 
F. certificateur (i6th c.}.] The giver of a certifi- 
cate; a Certifier. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XXI. 480 We hastily copied the name 
of the cenificator for that of the inventor. 

t Certi=£lcato*rial, a, Obs. = next. 

270a Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 30 These Certificatorial 
I^etters from the Bishop. 

Certi£lcatory (soiti-fikatori), a. and sb. [ad, 
medX. certifiedtorius , f. certifiedtor : see -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the function of certifying; of 
the nature of a certificate. Letter certificatory 
(transl. of med.L. certificatoria littera) : a certi- 
ficate, a written testimonial. 

2520 Sir R. Wingfield in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 59 1 . 167 
The manner of the delivery, .of the Kyngs Lettres certifi- 
catory. 2563-87 Foxe a. M. (1596) 2‘ZTf^ The king . . 
sent abrode his letters certificatorie. 2627 J. Carter Expos. 
Serm, Mount 66 He maketh our forgiving of others . . the 
certificatory cause (if I may so speake). 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. in. in. y, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory 
Carte de Civisme, signed by Section-President, 
t B. sb. Short for letter certificatory. Obs. 

269s Kennett Par, Aniiq. ix. 647 To return their Certi- 
ficatories before they had duely publish’d their Citations. 
2702 Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 29 The Bishop of London 
presented his Certificatory or Return, upon Execution of 
the Archbishop’s Mandate, 

Certified (soutifaid),///. a. [f. Certify w.] 
Made certain; assured; certainly informed; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a certificate. 

2621 Cotgr., Ceriifii, certified, assured, ascertained. 
1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. ii. 9 , 1 must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District . . for the certified cause of death. 
M^'Carthy Own Times Iii. (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
a lawyer, a doctor, a certified schoolmaster, 1880 Webster 
Supp., Certified check, a bank-check, the validity of which 
is certified by the bank on which it is drawn. 1883 J. 
Russell Nexo Bduc, Code 37 An elementary teacher, .in.. 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Reformatories. 

Certifier (soutifoioi). [f. Certify v. + -er i.] 
One who certifies ; the giver of a certificate. 

1598 Florio, Certificatore, an assurer, a certifier. 2687 
A. Farmer in Magd, Coll. A- fas. II (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Braboume, the other Certifier. 2885 in xgth Cent, 
May 858 Each certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. 

Certify (sS’Jtifai), V. Forms : 4-7 certifl©, 
-fye, 4-6 certyfye, 5-6 certefie, -fye,6 certyfLe, 
7 certefy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifie), 6- certify, 
[a. F. certifie-r, in 13th c. certefier, ad. med.L. 
certifiedre, f. cert-us certain + fiedre : see -FY.] 

1. trans. To make (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certain, attest in an authoritative manner; to 
give certain information of. (Often with clause as 
object) 
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S330 R. Bhunne Ckron. { 1810) 249 |>is was certified & sikere. 
1393 Gower Conf, I. 192 Though we such thing .. Upon 
our trouthe certifie. C1400 Destr. Troy 12715 He certifiet 
sothely in his sad lettur, pat Agamynon had goten to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. c York Myst. 
XXX. 46 Nowe saye itt save may ye saffely For I will cer- 
lefie pe same. 0x530 Ld. Berners .<4 J 9 ry;f. (1814) 

32 To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell ; and 
thanshal ye know, hy her owne mouthe. 1603 Holland 
FbdardCs Mor. 282 (R.) [ToI certifie that Arion was alive 
and safe. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 29 To certify this 
remark I may mention the case of a man. x86<j J. Rennedy 
Rob of Bowl sa. no We may certify what we have seen 
to his Lordship. 

2. To declare or attest by a formal or legal cer- 
tificate. (Often Mix^ compL inf,, or object clause,^ 
146X R. Calle in Pasion Lett. 420 II. 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges JeJ^che 
inssurrecions land] congregacions ayenste me. 1483 Act 
I Rich. Ill, c. 7 § 2 The said Justices . . to certify the same 
Proclamation to the Kings Justices of the Common Pleas. 
t65x N. Bacon Cent. Hist. Disc. xxii. 180 In case of sick- 
ness, or other good cause, sertified and allowed by the 
Captain. 1768 Blackstone Cotmu. III. 214 Unless the 
judge shall certify under his hand that the freehold or title 
of the land came chiefly in question. 1788 Franklin I 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 222 The proper officers, comparing 
every article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
1801 in Med. Tml (1804) XII. 444 This is to certify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. 120 It was certified 
hy the Court of King’s Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modern case. 1883 Law Times i6_ May 38/1 1 he magis- 
trate confidently reversed the previous medical opinion, 
and certified the man as not insane. 

b. U.S. Banking. To certify a cheque : see qnot. 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ^ crossing there is a process known as certify- 
ing’ a cheque. The teller puts his initials in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrument and the 
fact of the drawer having sufficient funds in the hands 01 
the bank to meet it. 1880 [see Certified]. 

8 . To make (a person) certain or sure (of ^ 
matter) ; to assure, inform certainly ; to give (a 
person) legal or formal attestation (of). _ 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. Co^isc, 6846 Pilat sent dl Tyberius . . 
to certifie hym of pis cas. «fi 44 o Gesta Rom. xlv. 175 
<Harl. MS.) Was certifijd of the dethe of the cockes. 1535 
Coverdale yob xii. 8 Speake. .to the fyshes of the see, and 
they shal certifie the. 1581 B. Riche Parew. MiUtagie 
Prof. 58 Certifying his mother the truthe which he had 
learned. 167S Pennsylv. Archives I. 32 these are to 
Certifye all whom it may concerne. X76S H. Walpole 
Lett. (1861 ) IV. 334 The next post will probably certify you 
of his death. X707 Southey in Life 11849) 3 ^? 

what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness ot society 
. .1 have long felt certified in my own mind. 

b. with clause as second object. 

H.. Mofin. 4 - Househ. ExA 564, I. -sertefynge aowe I 
was late, .a monge lyte worschepeful folke. xszo i indale 
Rofn, viii, 16 The same sprete certifieth cure sprete that, we 
are the Sonnes of God. 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. PI, 11. in. 32, 

I goe to certifie her Talbot’s here. 1631 W. G. tr. Cowels 
Imt. 237 The Sheriff is to make his return, and certefy 
the Ju.stices. whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chattells. X878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 56 The following 

letter certified Cecil that. .White was not to inhent all. 

c. rejl. To make oneself certain, inform- one- 
self certainly ; to ascertain. , , . „ 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. {1810) III. 470 After hee had fully 
certified himselfe of the riches abouesayd. 1853 Maxwell 
Let. in Life x. (1882) 308, I hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of * friend’s wife ' I am to have. 
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4. intr. To make certification; to testify 
vouch for, 

16*3 Bacon Plantations, Ess. (Arb.) 531 They will ..be 
Lazie. .and spend Victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
Certifie ouer to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
Plantation. ^ -.tt t'u 

1829 Southey in For. Renf. 4 " Coni. 31 isc, IL. 49 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. 1874 A. 

5. Taylor Med. Jurisfr. IxiL (ed. 9' 707 One of the medical 
men certifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

Hence UeTtifying ^< 5 ., certification. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 43 By . . certefienge of 
cheueteynes of londes, it was i-founde. 

t Certionate, v, Obs, [Du Cange has ceriion- 
are Vsecurum reddere’ ; but the word looks like 
a mistake for certioraUl] *= Cbrtiobatb. 

t5^Sc. Acts Mary The partie defendar aucht 

and suld be warnit of the said continewatioun, and certionat 
of the last day affixlt be vertew thairof. 

Certiorari ys^-sihore^'r^i). Law. [L. certiorari 
* to be certified, informed, apprized, shown V which 
occurs in the original Latin of the words of the 
writ, * we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record should by you be certifed to us 
A writ, issuing from a superior court, upon the 
complaint of a party that he has not received justice 
in an inferior court, or cannot have an impartial 
trial, by which the records of the cause are called 
up for trial in the superior court. 

1333 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 By no wryt 
of error of certiorare. 164* ymls. Ho, Commons II. 162 
Upon what Grounds they issued forth those ■Certioranes. 
1649 Fuller yust Man’s Pun. 16 If one conceive himself 
wronged in the Hundred . . he may by a ceHwraxi, w an 
accedas ad curiam, remove it to the King s-Bench Com- 
mon-Pleas. 1693 Congreve Doub, Dealer n. iv, 1 II lirJc 
him with a certiorari. 17x2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
He talks of nothing but . .replevins, superse^ass, certio- 
rari’s, writs f error, etc. x^x Times (weekly ed.) ix June 


3/4 The Court granted the rule nisi iot the removal here by 
writ of certiorari, 

Cortiorate (so'jjiortf^t), 27 . [f. L. oertiora-re to 
certify certidrem facer i ) ; see -ate.] trans. To 
certify, inform authoritatively. 

Z637 Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerem. Ep. B iij, We certiorate 
you.. that.. you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare. 1820 Byron in Moore X 442, 1 . . should like to be 
certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice. 1833 Blcickw. 
Mag, LXXIII. 133 The juveniles .. are wont to certiorate 
mamma when the footstalks are tall enough for tmtlets. 

t Ce^rtiora'tion. Obs. [noun of action f. L. 
certiorare I see prec. and -ation.] A making 
certain or sure ; certification. 

1653 M ANTON Exp. y antes ii. 21 Fittest to receive the wit- 
ness and cer deration of the Spirit. 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. 3) 3 An oath then is for confirmation, a.nd certioration. 
Certitude (S3*jtiti27d). { 3 ..¥.certitudecert^inis, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certitildinem (in 
S. Gregory, Boethius, etc.), f. L. cert-us certain.] 

1. Subjective certainty ; the state of being certain 
or sure of anything; assured conviction of the 
mind that the facts are so and so ; absence of doubt 
or hesitation ; assurance, confidence. (There has 
been a growing tendency since the time of Hobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically founded, is practically useful.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 183 Whichc chiMer..not 
knowenge their feders in certitude. 1554 Knox Godly Let. 

A iij. You wolde knowe the tyme, and what certitude 1 haue 
here off. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, Necess. <5- Ch. (1841) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that whmh it 
knows to be, or that it shall be. 169^ Phil, T'ztzwx. XXI. 

359 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that in which the Mind of 
Man entirely acquiesces, requiring no further Assurance. 
X727 Chambers Cycl., Certitnde, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhesion of the mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
to it. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 80 My argument is. .that 
certitude was a habit of mind, that certainty was a quality 
of propositions. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 3 The Evan- 
gelist distinguishes between what we now term certitude— 
or the belief of the mind— and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in. 1883 Froude Short S tud. 

IV. II. V. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. 

b. A feeling of certainty m a particular case; 
the opposite of a doubt. With a and pi. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 89 To sound the truth of 
the Electors and Peoples affections, which they found entire, 
and with that certitude returne, 16x7 Donne cxxxvui. 

V. 476 Delude themselves with imaginary Certitudes of 
Salvation. ^1643 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 4 Heaven., 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitudes. 

2. Objective certainty. 1 0bs, 

1338 Bale God’s Promises in Dodsley (1780) I. 9 They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the certytude. c iS4‘> PUgr, 
Tale 50 in Tkynne's Animadv, (1865 > App. i. For a-mongst 
an hundreth— this is of certitude. 1655-60 Stanley Htst. 
Philos. 11701) 180/2 Science, .hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in things certain and stable. 1790 Morris 
in Sparks Life 4- Writ, 11832) II. no It will be very lon^ 
before political subjects will be reduced to geometric certi- 
tude. 1836 P. E. Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the utmost conceivable certitude. 

fb. Fixedness, permanency; invariableness. Obs. 
1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546? Mmvjb, 
Thou sawest neuer certitude in the loue of a woman. 1605 
Camden Rem. 37 That there is an Orthotes or certitude of 
names among all Nation.s. 

c. Sureness of action, execution, or event ; un- 
failing quality. 

1397 Lowe Chinirg. (1634) 139 The excellency of it [the 
eye] is knowne in the certitude of the actions. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 375 That certitude which it hath in effecting 
any thing. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 107 A method, 
how, by a constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 91 
Expressed with masterly certitude. 1886 Swinburne m 
Athenaeum 10 July 49/1 Trust in the certitude of compen- 
satory justice. 

t Cert-mouey. Law. Obs. [Cowel says quasi 
certa moneta ’ ; but cert appears to be from certuni 
letse. or pro certo leiat,B.s in the quotations.] 

A common fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tenants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, /rt? 
certo Letse, for the certain keeping of the Leet, 
x(iKyi-x^<]2, in Cowel Interpr. 1670 Blount Law Diet. 
S.V., The Manner of Hook, in Dorsetshire, pays Cert-money 
to the Hundred of Egerdon. This in ancient Records is 
called Cerium Letse. 1708 in Kersey; in Bailey, etc. 
Certs, obs. yar. of Cbetes. 

Certy, var, of Cbetib sb. 

Ceruce, obs. form of Cejrusb. 

Cemle a. Also cse-. [ad. L. cse- 

rul-us ==cseruleus\>\xi&'. see Cbbblean.] A poetical 
equivalent of Cbuxjleak. 

XS9X Spenser Virg. Gnat 164 A foord Whose caerule 
streame. .Crept under mosse as greene as any goord. i6io 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. iii. 5 Pellucid Onyx, 
cerule Tarqueis. 1757 Dyer Fleece n. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the cerule stream Glides with white sails. 
1832 FrasePs Mag. XLVI. 165 Those fir-clad hills, so softly 
pencilled ’gainst the cerule sky ! _ 

b. quasi-^^. (in quot. accented ceru'le). 

1830 W. Philups Mt. Sinai iv. 336 The Eternal .. Dis- 
persed his pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven, 
f CeruTeal, rt. Obs.rare’^Y [see - al.] —next. 
I X634 Sir T. Herbert Tmw. 196 They paint themselues 
1 from top to toe with a cseruleall colour. 


Cerulean, (s/rarli^n), a. Also ' [f. L. 

csemle-us dark blue, dark green, applied to the 
sky, the sea (Mediterranean), but occas. to leaves, 
fields : cf. Welsh glas. In the mod. langs. always 
taken as deep blue.] Of the colour of the cloud- 
less sky, pure deep blue, azure. Chiefly poetic. 
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X667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 71 For Painting the best 
Cerulian or Blew colour in Oyl 6^, a yard. 1677 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 129 (T.) Mosques and hummums with their 
cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. 1693 Blackmore 
iv. 83 He spread the pure Cerulean Fields on high. X72S 
Pope Odyss. vm. 284 We. .through caerulian billows plough 
the way. 179X Cowper Iliad n. 545 Her eyes cemlean 
rolled. 1847 Emerson Threnody Wks. (.Bohn) 1 . 487 W ithm 
the air’s cerulean round. 

b. humorous a. 7. 

X831 Cat’s Tail 28 Being cerulean (which so much the 
ion is). 

B. quasi-J'^. (ellipt). 

1. Cerulean colour or hue. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. 39 Tinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine azure. 1835 New Monthly Mag. 299 The 
sl^ was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 

2, humorous. A blue-stocking, a ‘ blue 

1821 Byron Juan iv. cviii, O ye, who make the fortunes 
of all books ! Benign Ceruleans of the second sex ! 

t Ceruleated, ppk a. Obs. [f. L. cserule-us 

■f -ATS ■+■ -ED.] Made cerulean, coloured blue. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 119 Azure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated. 1680 Morden Geog. Reel., Persia 
(1685) 385 Cupoloes curiously caeruleated with a feigned 
Turquoise. . ^ n 

Cemlein (s/rz7*lf|in), Cemliu (siQ'rzzIm). 
Also cse-. [f, L. €‘<yrule-us blue + -IN.] t a. An 
intensely blue substance obtained frorn indigo- b. 

A deep bine substance contained in many es- 
sential oils, a’ so called azulene. 

1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 281 Cerulin appeared 
to consist of I atom of indigo -I- 4 atoms of water. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 200 He gave the name of 
cerulin, from its blue colour, to the soluble indigo contained 
in it, and that of ceruleo-sulphates to the salts. 1872 Watts 
Diet. Chem. IV. 185 An oily compound of a very deep blue 
colour called caerulein. 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex., Caemtlezn, 
same as Azulene. 

combining form of L, cmrule-us, in 
the names of various chemical compounds, as 
ceruleo sulphuHc acid ceruleo-lactin, tto. 

xSxo Henry Elem. Chem, {1840’ II. 281 Ceruleo-sulphate 
of Potassa. 1838 Ceruleo-sulphate [see Cerulein], 1873 
Ure Did. Arts XL 906 s.v. Indigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigotic, sulphindyhc, 
or caeruleo-sulphuric acid have been applied [W atts dll. 258) 
calls this Sulphocmrulic acid]. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem., 
snd Supp. 276 Ceruleolactin, a hydrated aluminium phos- 
phate. .found in botryoidal and reniform masses. 

b. Ceruleo- nasal : humorous for Blue-nose 2. 

1838 O. W. Holmes De Sauty, i:Ci\ me, O Provincial; 
speak, Ceruleo-nasal. 

t Ceni'leous, a. Obs. Also cmruleous, 8 -lous. 

[f. L. cxrule-tis Ceeulean + -ous.] =* Cerulean. 

x37S Laneham Let.'.iZ’jx'i 10 A Poet, .in a long cemleoous 
garment. X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ni. ^ 1 he havens 
are pure, bright, ceruleous. 1680 Boyle Ax/m Chem. 
Princ. 11. 100. 1717 Phil. Trans. XXX. 569 The Pyrmont 
Waters excell all.. in its bright Caeruhous Lustre. 
Cerulescent (si’^ri^Sfle-sent), a. Also ep-. 
[as if ad. L. ^ catrulescenDem pple., becoming 

blue, f. cseruleus^ Tending to cerulean. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Caerulesceni, sky blue. 1881 yrnl. 
Bot. X. XI3 The gelatina-hymenea is caerulesceut, then 
slightly tawny with iodine. „ 

II CeiiileTiiJi, cae- (sl'rwi/it^m). [neut. of l. 
cserttleus.'] (See quots.) 

1859 Times 28 Dec. 2/2 tAdvi.) Caemlemn, a new pema,- 
nent colour, prepared for the use of artists. xSysURE Diet. 
Arts 1 . 570 Caemleum . .consisting of stannate oi protoxide 
of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

Cera-lic, Chem. Also cse-. [f. L. cml-us 
•blue + -ic.] In cerulic acid (see quot ). 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Caerulic acid, an acid of coffee, by 
some regarded as an oxidation product of caffetannic acid, 
i* Cenili^fiLCy Ohs. rare~^. [as if ad. 'LPeserU’- 
making blue, f. cs^ruFushluo-k fictdmdkmg.'\ 

‘ Having the power to produce a blue colour’ (j.)r 
170X Grew Cosm. Sacr. 11. ii. (R.), The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and others. 

Cerulin : see Cerulein. 
i‘ Ce'rulous, cl- Ohs. rare. [f. L. cserul-tts^ 
blue + -ous.] "“Ceruleous, 
t63i Raleigh’s Ghost 44 [Flowers] cerulous or blewisM 1717 
Slare in Phil. Trans. XXX. 565 A Cerulous azure Blue. 

Cerumen (si'ri^’men). [a. mod. (or ? med.) L, 
cerumen, i. L. wax,orad. Gx.tcrjpovpevos formed 
of wax. Also mod. F. ciru7nen.'\ The yellow 
wax-like secretion in the external canal of the ear. 

174* Monro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 25 The Cerumen of the 
Ears is of a watry Consistence. *844 Dufton Deafness 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 

CerTimini’feroilS, a. [f. mod.L. cerumen, 
-inis (see prec.) + -ferous.] Producing cerumen. 
Ceruminous (s/'r«-minos), a. [f. mod.L. 
cerilmin- stem of cerumen (see prec.) + -ous.] ^ Of, 
or of the nature of, cerumen ; chiefly in ceruminous 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the ear. 
* 1801 Cooper in Phil. Trans. XCL 447 A discharge from 
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the ceniminous glands. 1834 Mason Good SH^dy Med. 
(ed. 41 11 . 105 [The discharge] then ceases and is succeeded 
hy a copious ceruminous secretion. 

CemiSC (,si®‘n/s, s/r/2’s). Forms: 4, 7 ceruee^ 
4, 6 8 erase, 6 cerease, 6-9 cerusse/ 7~9 cemss, 
(7 ceras), 5- cemse. [a. F. cirttse [Pr, 

Sp, cerma, It. eerussd), or ad. X,. cerussa ceriiscj 
according to Vossius peril, for a possible Gr. icq- 
povaaa (coiitr. f. {cqpoiacra) waxy, f. tcqpos wax.] 

1 . A name for White Lead, a mixture or com- 
pound of carbonate and hydrate of lead (usually 
2 Pb CO3 + Pb Ha ; largely used as a white 
paint, formerly also in medicine for ointments, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 630 Boras, Ceruce \v. r. senise], ne 
oille of Tartre noon . .That hym myghte helpen. a ipfio in 
M.£. Misc. (18551 72 To temper ceruse, 1585 Lloyd Treas. 
PlecUik Fj, Cerusse dropped into thyne eyes taketh away 
the paine and cleareth the eyes, idzi Burton Anat. Mel. 
II. ii. I. i, Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters, whjch 
run through leaden pipes,. for that unctuous ceruse, which 
causeth dj'senteries and fluxes, Phil. 7'rans. XLV, 

107 A Phial coated within and without with Ceruse, i. e. the 
Calx of Lead. x8o8 Henry Chem. 308 The insolu- 
bility of the cerus.se ih boiling distilled^ vinegar. 1873 A. 
W. Williamson Chem. % 168 Until a thick crust of ceruse 
is formed over the surface of the lead. 

b. esp. as a paint or cosmetic for the skin ; often 
used vaguely. 

1519 Horman Vtd§. 169 They W'byte theyr face, neche, 
and pappis with cerusse, 1603 B. Jonson Sejmius n. i, ’Tis 
the sun. Hath given some little taint unto the ceruse : You 
should have used of the white oil I gave you. 16383 Mas- 
singer V. ii, Your ladyship looks pale; But I, 

your doctor, have a cemse for you. i6s3_Manton Exf>. 
James i. 23 The artificial cerusse and varnish of the face. 
i:d64 Butler Hud. n. i. 608 Others make Posies of her 
Cheeks.. In which the Lilly, and the Rose, For Indian 
I.ake, and Ceruse goes- jjSi^ Conmissettr No. 5 At Paris 
the face of every lady you meet is besmeared with unguent, 
ceruss, and plaister. iSaa Byron Jttajt xi. xlviii, Youth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims, a 1839 
Macaulay Johnson. 84 Johnson . . whose eye-sight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. 

2 . The native carbonate of lead. ; «= Cebtssitb. 
fS. Ceruse of antimony % * a preparation of the 

regiilns of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
spirit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise * (Chambers Cycl. Stipp. i 753 '* 

1692 Boyle YY/#/. Air xxxviii. 2^3 A Parcel of his own 
Ceruss of Antimony. J7S4HUXHAM vsxPhil. Tram.'JAMXll. 

vt CeafUSe, ‘Z'. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] To paint 
(the face) with ceruse. Hence Cerused ppl. a. 

x6zss Fletcher Sf. Curate v. i, I dare tell you To your 
new ceruz'd folio ^ cerviz’dj face, what I have spoken 

Freely behind your back. 162a — Sea idoy, [T.)> What 
ladies cheek, Though cems'd over, comes near it. 
Denham Direct. FaiuL iv. viil, Vermilion this mans guilt, 
cem.se his fears. 

tCeru'SSal, «Z. Obs. rare-'’^, [f. L, eerussay 

Cebuse + -AL.] Of or pertaining to ceruse. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 120 The distill’d waters in the 
leaden stills, .partake of a saturnine cerus-sal quality. 

Cemssite, cerasite (sp-ri^soit). Min. [f. 
L. Cebusb + -ITE. (Named 1845.)] Native 

carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

1850 Dana Min. 498 Cerusite isomorph with aiagonite. 
1883 Erni Min. 262 Color of cerussite, white. 

Oeruyee, eeruyn, etc., obs. If, Sjjevice, Sebve. 
Cervalet ; see Cebyblat. 

Cerva-ntliropy, nome-wd. [f. L. cerv-us stag 
+ Gr. dvOponr-os man, after lyc(mthropyf\ 

1839 Gentl. Mag. Nov. 490/1 It shewed itself by cerv- 
anthropy, for he [Actason] fancied himself turned into a 
stag. _ 

Cervazitic (ssivga-ntik), a, [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author of Don Quixote.] Characteristic 
of or resembling the style of Cervantes. So Cer- 
va'Htist, a student or admirer of Cervantes, 

17S9 Sterne TV. Shetndy (1802’) 1 . xii. 48 It was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone. 1^2 Traill 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy b of course the Cervantic centre of the 
whole. 1881 Atkenseum 19 Nov. 665/2 Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Cervantists of his time. 

Cenrautite (saivsemt^it). Min. [Named 1856, 
from Cervantes (in Galicia, Spain W -ITI.] A 
native tetroxide of antimony (Sb^OA or com- 
bination of antimonious and antimonic oxides, 
called also found as a crust or 

powder, or in pale yellow acieular ciystals. 

1868 in Dana. 

Cervawiate, obs. f. Sebvant, 

Ii Cervelafc (sfry^la). Also cervelas, cervalet. 
[OF. (mod F. cervei!as)y p. kind of short 

thick sausage, hence applied to the musical instru- 
ment, ad. cervellata 

1 . (See quots.) 

1708 Kersev, Cervetas (F.\ a large kind ofsautsage. *730-6 
Bailey, Cervetas, Cervelat (in Cookery) a large sort of 
Sausage, eaten cold, or in Slices. *773 so Ash. 

2 . [A.ho cervalet) A short reed ihusical instra- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in, tone. 

1:864 Webster cites Warren. 

Cenrieal (souvikal, ssjvoi'kal), a. fPkys. [f. 
L. ty^ ^cervtcdlds (cf. bolster)^ pertaining 

to the neck, f. cervix y -ids; cf. 'E, cervical^ 


1 . Of or belonging to the cervix or neck. 
x68i tr, Willis* Rew, Med. Whs. Voc., Cervical, belonging 
to the neck. 1741 Monro (ed. 21 106 They serve for the 

Passage of the cervical Veins. *834 J, Forbes tr.Laemieds 
Dis. Chest 327 The mesenteric or cervical glands. 1866 
Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 109 A horse's skull with its 
upper cervical vertebrae. 

b. Used in regard to other stnictures; see Cebvix. 
s86o Tanner Pregnancy ii. 54 A plug of viscid cervical 
mucus. 

2 - as = Cervical nerve, vertebra, etc. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds L 369 The phrenic nerve is 
derived from the cervicals. *875 Blake ZooL 2 The cervicals 
are 7 in number. 

Cervice, obs. form of Sbevice. 

Cesrncide (sSuvisaid). rare. [ad. med. L. 
ce-i'vicida, f. L. cerv-us stag : see -CIDE.] The kill- 
ing of a deer. 

[Cf. r 1x96 W. Novoburg Hist. Rer, Anglic, i. ill (Rolls) 
I. 30 [Hen. I], .in publicis animadversionibus cervicidas ab 
homicidis parum discernebat.] *864 Webster cites B. 
Tavlor. ^ 

Cervico- (saivai'ki?), P/iys, Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix, ncis neck, as in cexvi:co- 
hra'cMal a., belonging to the neck and arm ; 
cervi:co-bra*2icMal a., belonging to the branchiae 
and the neck ; cervi:co-fa*cial a., belonging to 
the neck and face ; cervi;co-sca*pular a., belong- 
ing to the neck and the shoulder-bone, etc. 

x 2 y 6 -gt Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 292/1 A branch of the inferior 
or cervico-faciaf division. ^ x842 E. Wilson Anat. Pads 
M. 401 The Cervico-facial divides into a number of branches. 
1872 W. Aitken Sci. < 5 * Pr. Med. (,ed. 6j II, 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among the sensory twigs of 
the brachial plexus. 

Cervicose (ssavikd’u-sL a. rare—^. [ad. L. 
cervicds^us obstinate, f. cervix, -ids neck; see -ose.] 

‘ Having a hard, strong neck' Soc. Lex. 1881). 
Cervicxilate (ssavidchH^), a. nz/v~®. [f. L. 

cervicul-a, dim, of cervix 4 - * Having a 
little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Cervine (ssuvoin), a. [ad. L, cemm-us, f. 
cervus, cerva deer. In F. cervm.'] Of or belonging 
to <leer, or to the family Cervicke ; of the nature of 
or resembling deer. Also = cervine animal. 

1832 Frasers Mag, VI, X40 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at the Easter hunt. *858 Beve- 
ridge Hist. India L Introd. ii The Nepal stag, and many 
other varieties of the cervine tribe. x8& Dawkins Early 
Meat iv, 88 The cervine antler . , becomes more complex, 
b. Of a deep tawny colour (see quot). 

1866 Trees. Bot., Cerzane, deep tawny, such as the dark 
part of a lion's hide. 

Cervise, obs. form of Sbrvicb. 

Cervi'sial, a. humorous, [f. L. cervisia {cere- 
visia) beer -f- -al.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

xjf. . Mock Ode in Boswell Johnson (i8i6> IV. 428 Cer- 
visial coctor’s viduate dame. i86a Temple Bar IV. 472 
Differences, .aoent sundry cervisial shortcomings between 
her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts. 

!1 Cervix (so'xviks). Phys. [L.] The neck, 
esp. the back part of the neck. Hence applied to 
a similar part in various organs, as the neck of the 
womb {cervix uteri), of the bladder {cervix vesicse), 
of the thigh-bone {cervix femoris), and of a tooth 
{cervix dentis, * the line of junction between the 
crown and the fang *). 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed, 3^ 278 The Cerznx of the Os 
Femoris has a j|Teat many large Holes. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 387/1 The cervix of the bladder is of a compressed 
conical form. x86o Tanner Pregnancy ii. 78. 

Cervyce, cervyse, obs. ff. Service. 
tCervylle, V. Obs.-** {ct Old. escerveler, f. 
cervelle the brains.] To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hence Oervyller, one who does this. 

Cath. Angl. 57 To Ceruylle, excerebrare. Ibid. A 
Ceruyller, excerebrator. 

Ceryl (sF*ril). Chem. [f. Gr. Kripbs wax -f -tl.] 
The hypothetic radical (€37 H55) of Ceryl or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, HfigO, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79° C., obtained from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Hence CeTylene 
[see -ene], the same as Cebotene \Czt H54) ; 
Ceiy*lic a , of ceryl. 

1873 Watts Fawned Chem, 6jo C^ryl Alcohol is obtained 
from Chinese wax. .This wax consists mainly of ceryl cero- 
tate. Ibid, (1877) II. 303 Ceryl cerotate .. yields cerotic 
acid and cerylenehy dry distillation. *879' — Diet, Chem. 
I. 838 A solution of cerotate of potassium is obtained hold- 
ing cerylic alcohol in suspension. .The hydrate of ceryl,. 
forms a waxy substance melting at 79® C. 

Gerymony, -moyn, etc,, obs. S. Ceremony. 
Ceryn, Ceryows, obs. ff. Seab, Siaious, 
Cesar, «ean, etc. : see CiE-. 

Cesare (srzarf). Zo^c. [med.L.] A mnemonic 
term for the first mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
a universal affirmative. 

*588 Fraunce Lawters Lag. 105 h. *838 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic xxii. I. 434 In the Second Figure the first mood 
is Cesare, of which the formula is; — No P is M But all 
S are M ; Therefore, no S is P. . 


Cesare, obs. f. Sicer, strong drink. 
Cesarbwitss, var. of CzABowiTZ. 

Cese, cesse, obs. ffi of Cease. 

Ceserera, var. of Siseeara, a hard blow, 
t Cesil- Obs, Some kind of fur. 

*492 Will of Borne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne . . furrid w® 
Cesili wombes. 

Cesment, var. of Cessment, 
t Cesolfa. Obs. [f. C, sot, fa, names of musical 
notes : cf. Effatil.'] The name of a musical note, 
the treble C, which was sol of the 6th hexachord 
and fa of the 7 th. Cf. A be, 

a 1323 Old Eng. Sofig in Rel. Ant. I, 291 The song of the 
cesoua dos me syken sare. 

Cesone, obs. fonn of Season, Seisin. 
tCe'Spitate- Obs. rare-**, [ad. med.L. 
tdre to stumble, ‘ said esp. of a horse ’ (Du Cange) ; 
f. L. €^spit-e77i turf.] (See quots.) 

x6z^ CocKERAM, CespitaU, to stumble. *678 Phillips, 
Cespitate, to stumble, as it were to hit ones loot against a 
Turf. 

+ Cespita'tioUn Obs. [f. as prec. ; see -ation,] 
Stumbling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 
x6S^R.BAiLLiEi9zjrjr?/fl:jr2W Vind. » 1655)1 Mr. Cottons clear 
cespitation on the thre.shoid.^ *634 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxiii, 
3 Wherein I may walk . . without cessation or cespitation. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 128 An instantaneous 
Asthma, together with a cespitation of the animal Spirits. 
CeSpititious (sespiti'Jss), a. [f. h. csespiti- 
d-us made of turf + -ous.] Made of turf, turfen. 

17, . Gough (T.) Height and breadth of the cespitidous 
ramparts. 1867 Burton Hist. Scot. (1873) I. i. 33 It is 
called acespititious wall. 1880 — Reign Q. Anne III. xiv, 
50 Redoubts or bastions, called ‘ csespititious as made out 
of the materials available on the spot. 

Cespitose (se:spit^ “-s ), a. Also CiESPiTOSE, q. v. 
Turly, growing in dense tults or clumps. 

1793 T. Martyn Lang. Botany s. v. CespUosa planta, A 
cespitose or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
usually forming a close thick carpet. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. II. 432 Cespitose: branches .short, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. 11848) 71 Crowded cespitose clumps. 
i88z Vines Sacks’ Bot. 380 Small cespitose Mosses which 
are very leafy and much branched. 

Cespito so-, ccBHpito'so-, combining f. of prec. 
— in a cespitose manner, cespitose and — . 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 470 Arborescent or cespitoso 
arborescent. Ibid. 4^ Between the proper cespitose Madre- 
ores, and^ the cesjutoso-arboriform. Ibid. 325 Cespito.so- 
emispberical. Ibid, 504 Cespitoso-ramose, 

Cespitous (se'spitcs). a. [f. L. aespit-em turf 
-h -ous : cf. niod.F. cespiteux, -euse in same sense.] 
Turfy, csespitose. 

*832 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 

Cess (ses), A1soSess(e. [The etymological 
spelling is Sess, aphetic f. Assess sb. in same sense : 
the spelling rm, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the etymology, has been more or less established 
in some senses,] 

1 . An assessment, tax, or levy ; in various spec.. 
applications. 

a. A rate levied by local authority and for local 
purposes. Now superseded in general English use 
by rate, but frequent dial, ; in Ireland it is still 
the official term. Church cess; see quot. 1868. 

*331 Act 22 Hen. VI II, c, 3 § i Diuers and .sundry Cesses, 
Scots, and I'axes. *380 North Plutarch (1676) 73 To ap- 
point . . what time the Sess should continue. *642 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of 2d. pound, 
19s. id. ob. 42*743 Swift Whs. liB^x) II. 49 Unless when 
the parish cess was gathered. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(18761111. xviii. 374 A cess or permanent composition for evety 
plough-land. 1847 Barham Ingal. Leg. {1877) 206 There's 
the rent and the rates and the sesses. 183* Ht. Martineau' 
Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. ix. 35 The lories were disposed 
to uphold the dues of the Church, even to the last penny of 
Church-cess. 1863 Possibil. Creation 93 We have our world 
lit up regularly without any lamp cess being levied. 1868 
Pall Mail G. 29 June 3/1 The Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c. 37 - .abolished, .the church vestry cess, as church rates in 
Ireland were then called. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Oyir, a parochial or municipal rate. 

b. Scotland. The laud tax, 

1662 Sc. Acts (1820) VII, 409 Act in favour of [the Earls 
of Queen-sberry and Annandale] for payment of a moneths 
Cesse advanced by them for the Shire of Dumfreis. 1678 
Ibid. VIIL 221. *70* J. Law Counc. 7 'rade 133 Ail 

extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hearth-money, and such 
like grievous and unequal dutys. 1702 Lend. Gas. No. 
3824/2 An Act [Scotland] for a Supply of Ten Months and 
halfs Cess upon Land-Rents, received the Royal Assent. 
c 1706 in Sc. PasquiE (1868 1 388 From paying us our Darien 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. 1 1 , c. 50 § 2 Their respective proportions of His 
Majesty's cess or land tax. 

C. India. A tax levied for a specific object; 
often with prefixed word defining the object. 

*8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
133 Various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the, 
land, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cul- 
tivatorv xSB^ Contemp. Rev. Oct. 584 Imposing additional 
taxes, .such as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. 

f 2 . Ireland. The obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the household of the lord deputy with 
provisions at prices * assessed ' or fixed by govern- 
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ment; lienee loosely used for military exactions 
generally. Obs. Msi. 

1571 Campion Hist. Ireland 11. x. (1633) 126 WitK sesse 
and souldiours. 1586 jf. Hooker Girald. Irei. in Holinshed 
II. 144/2 Cesse is . . a prerogatiue of the prince, to impose 
>'pon the coiintrie a certeine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and horsse, to be delinered at a reasonable price 
called the queen’s price, to all and euerie such souldiors ^ 
she is contented to be at charge withall, and so much as is 
thought competent for the lord deputies house, Spen- 
ser IreL 56. 1612 Davies Why Ireland^ (1787) 

20 By their continual cess and extortion [p. 159 sess of sol- 
diers]. 1628 tr. Camden’s Hist. EUz. ii. 116881 219 Ceass. . 
is an Exaction of Victuals at a certain Rate or Price . . for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie’s Houshold and 
Oarrison-souldiers. 2809 Tomlins Law Did., Cesse or 
cease in Ireland, .for soldiers in garrison. 

1 3. Assessment, valuation, estimation. In phrase 
out of all cesse. Obs. 

1588 MarpreL Epit. 49 This, .ouerthroweth the puritans 
out of all cesse. 1396 Shaks. i Hen, IV , n. i. 8 The poore 
lade is wrung in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4. Comb., 2 S cess-gatherer, -payer \ 08 ss-tax = 2 . 
1877 E. Peacock Line. Gioss. (E. D. S.) Cess- 

geiherer, ont who gathers a local tax. ‘John Lockwood, th’ 
cess-getherer’s been for th’ Court o’ Sewers rate.’ 1880 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 135 ilrelaftd) The associated cess-payers are not 
chosen by election. 1882 J. Taylor .Vr. Covenanters 180 
Renwick was brought to trial for teaching that it was un- 
lawiul to pay the cess-tax. 

t Cess, sblt^ Obs. == Decease, q.v. 

1419 Will of (Somerset Ho.! After >e cesse of her. 

Obs. [var. of Cease : cf. Cess 

1. Cessation, interruption. 

1703 De Foe Orig. Penver People Misc. 135 If Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Government and Ihrones 
become Vacant, to this Original all Power . . returns. 

2. “CesseB'3. 

1689 Proposals in ^th Coll. Pape7-s Pres. Juticitire of 
A fairs x This is a Cess of that nature that requires a J udg- 
ment to be made upon it. 

tcess, sb.i Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology un- 
certain.] 

1. A peat-bog ; also a piece of peat, a turf. 

1636 R. James Her Lane. 308 Y® deepe Lowe spongie 
mosses yet remembrance keepe Of Noah’s flood : on num- 
bers infinite Of firre trees swaines doe in their cesses light. 
1847 Jml. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. xoo This substance .. is dug 
and dried into small sods called ‘ turfs ’ or ‘ cesses ’ for fuel. 

2. ‘ A space of ground lying between a drain or 
river and the foot of its bank ’ (E. Peacock JV.-IV. 
Line. Gloss., E.D.S.); a haugh. b. "The fore- 
shore of a drain or river ’ {Ibid.). 

Ancholme Navigation Notice in E. Peacock iV.-^ 1 
Littc. Gloss, s. V., The occupiers of the land adjoining the 
cesses of the Navigation . . are authorized to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon. 

Cess jses), sb.5 Anglo-Irish. [? for success, or 
from Cess 1 sense 2.] in phrase had cess to - ‘ bad 
luck to, evil befall ^ 

1859 Punch 17 Dec. Carlisle and Russell — bad cess to 
their clan 1 18^ Lover ^ Stories (.ed. 10) 313 Bad 
cess to you, can’t you say what you’re bid. 

tCess (sesb Obs. Mist. Also 5-8 Sess, 

6 cease, oeasse. [Etymologically spelt Sess, 
aphetic f. Assess ; see Cess I 

1. trans. To determine the amount of (a tax, fine, i 
or contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 
which articles are to be sold) ; = Assess v. i. 

1523 La Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvii. 663 As soone as the 
kyng was departed fro Paris, the commons rose in harnesse, 
and slewe all those that had ceassed the aydes. iS 3 *“^ 
Act 23 Hm. VIII, c. 4 § 5 The same rates and prices to be 
named and cessed by them and euery of them by their dis- 
crecions. C1590 in Seer. Mem. Earl Leicester (1706^ 74 
Compelling the tenant topayhimnewrent & what he cesseth. 
ci6x3 Social Condii. People Anglesey {i860) 21 In some 
parts of the countrey, this mite was never cessed; in other 
parts it was cessed, but never leavied. 1764 R, Burn / fxVif. 
Poor Laws 73 To sess, tax, and limit upon every such 
obstinate person, what sum the said person shall pay weekly. 

2 . To impose (taxation, a fine, etc.) upon (a per- 
son or community) ; « Assess 10 . 2. 

1495 Ad IX Hen. VII, iv, Suche fynes and amerdamentis 
as upon them shalbe cessid. 1612 in Picton Vpool Mumc. 
Rec. (1883) 1 * tji Biverse fynes and Amerciaments cessed 
upon him in Mr. Maior’s Court. 

Ireland. Xo impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity who are to support them , at a fixed rate. 

1612 Davies Why Irela7td, <^c. (1787) 142 There was no 
means to maintain the army but by cessing the soldiers 
upon the subject, as the Irish were wont to impose their 
bonaught. 1880 Burton Reigft Q. A nne 11 . xvii. 178 N one 
. . shall cosher, lodge, or ce® themselves upon the inhabit- 
ants. . 

4. To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to a contribution, tax, or fine ; to rate, to tax ; 
= Assess v. 3 . Also (Ireland ) To subject to mili- 
tary exactions or requisitions ; cf. Cess sb.'^ 2. 

1494 Fabyan VII,' 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at greuouse fynys. 1523 Lo, Berners Froiss. I. ci. 
121 Yf I wolde sore cease you, ye shulde payme xxx. or 
x\. M. scutes. Ibid. I. ccclxxxvii 664 With their owne 
good wylles they ceased theymselfe to paye wekely a tenne 
thousande florence. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. iv. ii, A 
man of two thousand a-year is not cess’d at so many 
weapoiw as he has on. 1652 T. May Old Couple in Dodsley 
<1780) X. 504, I shall be . . sess'd More to the poor. 1738 
Hist, View Qrt, Excheg. il 21 If he did not come at 
all, then he was cessed for all the bands he held. . 


Froude Hist. Eng. II. vil (L.V The English garrisons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath and Dublin. 

§. To estimate officially the taxable value of 
(property, land, etc.) ; to rate ; «= Assess v. 4 . 

1598 Stow Sttrv. xv. (1603) 130 To the fifteene it is cessed 
at foure pound tea shillings. 

tCeSS, Obs. Also 6 sese. [Variant of 
Cease v . ; after special senses of OF. cesser.)^ 

1. intr. To cease to perform a legal duty: cf. 

Cessavit. 

IS5S Perkins Prof. Bh. v. § 374 (1642) 162 If there bee 
Lord Mesne and Tenant and the 'I'enant doth cesse. Ibid. 

§ 389. 168 If. . the Tenant take a wife and afterwards cesseth. 
1670 Blount Latu Did. s.v. Cessor, Where it is said the 
Tenant cesseth. .the Tenant ceaseth to do what he ought. 
1741 T. Robinson ii. vl 253 If a Tenant cessed 

to pay his Rent for two Yeat^- 

2. trans. To cede, give up, surrender. 

1323 Ld. Berners F^viss. I. ccxii. 259 They [are] to trans- 
port, cesse, and leaue eche kyng to other perpetuelly, al the 
right that they ought to haue in all these sayd thynges. 
Ibid. 258 We transport and sese all the right that we might 
have in any of these thynges. 

t Ce’SSSbXL'by < 3 !. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cessdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of cessdre to Cease.] That ceases to act ; 
characterized by cessation or intermission, tience 
Ce-ssautly adv., intermittently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mount ague Detiont Ess. Ep. Ded., Such a way 
a.s renders even this cessant state in some sort active. 1701 
Howe Occas. Conformity Wks, (1834) 183/1 As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons shall allow. 1746 
Parsons va Phil. Ti'dns. XLIV. 44, I personally knew a 
Gentleman, .who cessantly winked with one Eye. 

t Ce’SSate, “V. Obs. rare. [f. L. cessdt-, ppl. 
stem of cessdre to Cease.] trans. To make to 
cease ; to put an end to. 

1701 Beverley Apoc.Qnest. 33 That Variety of Barbarous 
Nations, their taking Rome, Cessating the Western Empire. 

Cessation (sesJi Jan j. [ad. L. cessdtidn-em, 
n. ot action f. cessdre to Cease. Practically treated 
as n. of action from Eng. cease ; see -ation.] 

1, Ceasing, discontinuance, stoppage ; either per- 
manent or temporary. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 107 Withowte cessacion They crye. 
1380 North Plutarch (1676 985 The Cessation of the 
Oracles. 1613 G. Sandvs Trav. 7 The cessation of traf. 
ficke with the Mahometans. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclays \ 
Argenis 128 These are, as it were cessations from Armes, 
with which sometimes wee doe beguile our common griefs. 
1641 Baker Chron. Hen. VI an. i45o(R.) Jack Cade affirm- 
ing no cessation of arms, unless the King in person would 
hear the grievances of the subject. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 
387 A long cessation of discourse ensu'd. 1748 Anson V oyage 
in. i. 301 The cessation of the storm. 1S76 Grant Bujgh 
Sell. Scatl. II. V. 182 Cessation from work in all the schools. 

f b. ellipt. » Cessation of or from arms (see in 
prec.) : suspension of hostilities ; armistice, truce : 
also in comb, as cessation-breaker. Obs. 

1643 Kmfs Cab. Opened in Select. Plarleian Misc. (1793) 
353 The eminent inevitable necessity, which caused me to 
make the Irish cessation. 1653 Holcroft Procopius ii. 46 
They gave Hostages for observing the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde if. 285 To join with general Preston for 
suppressing and reducing the cessatiombreakers. 1755 — 
Hist. Eng. IV. 479 After the cessation for that county 
[Cheshire] and Lancashire had been annulled. 
f 2. A ceasing to hold office. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Ch 7 'on. 272 On Mihclmesse day, the Kyng 
..red the Act of his Cessacion before these lordis. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episc. 11. § 12 If any Bishop .. shall there keep 
him gainst this, decreed Cessation, Let him . . be barred 
from Communion. 

f 3. Desistence from action ; inactivity, idleness. 
1603 Florio Montaigne wi. x. (1632) 576 They accuse my 
cessation, when as all the world was convicted of too much, 
doing. 1613 R. C. Tahle Alph., Cessation, rest, idleness. 
1697DRY0EN Virg. Georg, i. 109 The s^ent Earth may gather 
heart again ; And, better’d by Cessation, bear the Oi'ain. 

11 Cessavit (sesif^-vit). [Lat. ^id sing. perf. o£ 
cessdre = Cease v .. Cess i.] A writ so called, 
originating in Stat. 6 Edw. I. and abolished by 3 
and 4 Wm. IV. (See quot. andef. Cbssz'.^, Cesser.) 

iSSS Perkins Prof. Bk. v. | 389 The Lord bringeth a 
Cessavit and doth recover. 1641 Termes de la Ley 50, 
1768 Blackstone Comm. II L 232 The writ of cessavit : 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester . .and of Westm. 2 
.. when a man who holds lands of a lord by rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform His services for two 
years together. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet s.v., If the lord 
distrains pending the writ of cessavit against his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

Cesse, obs. form of Cease, .Seise. 

Cessement* var. of Cessment. Obs. 

Cesser ise'S^i). Also 6 ceasser, 6 , 9 (incor- 
: rectly) cessor. [a. F. cesser to cease ; the infin. 
being used subst. as in trover, mismmerl\ 

1, Law. Ceasing qof a tenant) to pay rent, or 
perform legal duties, for the space of twO' years. 

1531 Dial, Laws of Eng. iLxxxiv. <1638) 122 The sufler- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by his 
ceasser: 1353 Perkins Prof Bk. v. § 389 (1642) 168 The 
cessor doth not lye in any act done by the husband; 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind iv. 42 The Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his Tenant. 1755 Carte HisU Eng. IV. 21 Upon 
a Cesser in the king's case, no receipt for 100 years together 
would make it good or hinder the «tate from being 
avoided. . '1. , . 

2. A. coming to an end ; ce$sation, temciihation. 

,1809 Tomlins Law INdU Cessure, or cesser, ceasing. 


, CBSSIOW.; . : 

giving over; or departing from. 1844 ’Nivlikus Real 
Prop. 11877) 412 If a proviso for cesser of the term should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. i88| 

J. Payne iooi Nts. III. 172 Wherefore it is God’s gift 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune- 1884 Lo. 
Coleridge in Law Times Rep. 8 _Mar. 48/1 There is a con? 
dition in the charter-party providing for a cesser of the 
liability of the charterers as soon as the cargo is on board.* 
•fS. Vacation of office, abdication ; —Cession 2 .. 
1689 Proposals in ^ih Coll. Papers Pres, j-tmet. Af. 

X This seems to be a Cesser of thi.s Government, and may 
amount to as much as if he had died. 1689 Coiisid, Succes- 
sion ^ A lleg. 6 To comprehend all kinds of Cesser from 
the Government, whether by Death or otherwise. 

Cesser, var. of Cessor, Sessor. 

[Cesshery, error for Cosheey. 
c'xsSo J. Hooker Sir P. Car&jv in ArchmoL XXVIH. 134 
Cessheries and cesses, and suche other Ireshe custoraes.] 

t CessiM’lity- Obs. [f. next : see -ITY.] The 
quality of being eessible ; yieldingness. 

X645 Digby Nat Bodies ix. (1658,5 92 If the subject strucken 
be of a proportionate cessibility, it seemeth to dull and 
deaden the stroke. 1658 R. White tr. Digby’ s Potvd. 
Symp. (1660 27 The density, and figure, of the descending 
body acting upon the cessibility of the medium. 

t Ce'SSiMe, a. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. ^ces'- 
sibilis, f. cess-us, pa. pple. of coder e to yield ; see 
-IBLE. Cf. 1 6th c. eessible ‘that may be given 
up’.] Yielding ; ready lo yield or give way. 

1645 Digby Sat Bodies ix. (1658 93 If the parts of the 
strucken body be so easily eessible, as without difficulty 
the stroke can divide them, then it enters into such a body. 
Cessing (se-sig), vbl. sb.'^ Obs. exc. Hist, [f, 
Cessz/.i +-ING h] The levying of a cess ; rating. 

1882 J. I'aylor Sc. Covetianters 50 Finings and cessings 
for causes for which there are no warrants. 

t Ce’ssiu^j 'vbl. sbi^ Obs. [f. Cess -f -ing i.] 

I. The ceasing to perform legal duties ; «= Ces- 
ser I. 

x37o~6 Lam bar de Peramb. Kent (1826) 498 The Lord, 
after such a Cessing, ought . . to seelce . . whether any dis; 
tresse may be found upon the Tenement, or No. 1641 
Temms de la Ley 17s By this word Gavelet the Lord shall 
have the land for the cessing of the Tenant. 

I 2. Cession, surrender, abdication. . 
i 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 328 The peple woundred 
of the cesyng and resygnyng of pope feiix to nycholas* 

3. Stopping, stoppage. 

131a Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. xgPreamb , Oureseid holye Fadeir 
. .for the cessyng of the seid Scisme and errours hath, .sent 
for ayde. .into cure seid Sovereign Lorde. ^ 

11 Cessio bonorum (L. ‘ cession of goods ) = 
Cession 3 b : in Sc. Law, a legal proceeding by 
which a debtor is entitled to be Iree from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his creditors.^ 

Sc. Ne%vspr, [heading) Bankruptcies and Cessio Bonorum. 
Cession (se’Jan). [a. F. cession, ad. L. cession- 
em, f. cessus, pa. pple- of cH^re to yield.] 

1 1. The action of giving way or yielding : a. to 
physical force or pressure. Obs. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 354 They both [Flame and Air] have 
quickness of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike: 
x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech, i. ^ It is the equal 
pressure of the Air on all sides upon the Bodies that are in 
It, which causes the easie Cession of its parts, 1693 Tyrrell 
Law of Nat. 52 That Cession or giving place to each other, 
which is so necessary for the performance of their motioris. 

t b. to moral force, persuasion, or temptation. 
1607 Schol. Disc, agst A ntichr. 11. vi. 50 Certaine cessions 
of the godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certaine 
things imposed on them. x6ia Bacon Vain-glory, Ess. 
(Arb.) 464 Excusations, cessions, modesty it seUe well go-* 
uem^, are but arts of ostentation, 

*t*2. The vacating of an office either by retire- 
ment or death ; a ceasing to hold office. Obs. 

x6o8 Bp. J. King Serm. S. Mary’s Oxf. 5 There are two per- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and accordingly two partes, first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply of the other. 1683 Brit. Spec. 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and greater Monarchies created, X718 Hickes & Nelson 

J. Kettlewell i. ix. 31 The Fellowship, .vacant by the Ces; 
sion of Mr. John Radcliffe. X738 Warburton Div. LegcU, 
(1741) II. 408 The cession was in consequence of his [God’s] 
own declaration to Samuel. 

b. Eccl. Law. ‘ One manner of vacating or void- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice ’ ; see quots. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 50 When an Ecclesiasticali person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage taketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise not 
qualified, .their first Benefices are. .said to become void by 
cession. 1809 TomLins Law^ Did., Cession, in the case of 
bishops does not take place till consecration. 

3. The action of ceding, or surrendering to 
another, rights, property or anything to which one 
has a title or claim ; also giving up anything in 
compliance with a demand ; concession. 

c Promp. Paro. 67 Cessyone, cessio. c 1600 Swin- 
BURN Spousals (x686) 179 Who . . hath no direct action . . 
without Cession, or grant first made by the Proctor. 1773 
Johnson in (1831) III. 106 Not. .that you had per- 

■ sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 458 They will make great 
cessions to the people, rather than small ones to the parlia- 
ment. 1848 Arnould iJZrr. Insur. jii. \i. _ixZ66) II. 858 If 
notice of abandonment haye been duly, given, a deed of 
i cession, or formal transfer, is unnecessary, x807 Freeman 
i Norm. Cong. (1876^ I.iv. 238 Notwithstanding his former 
cession of his rights. 
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b. Civil Law. The voUintaiy surrender by a 
debtor of all his effects to his creditors. (L. cessio 
bomrutn.') 

*622 Malynes Anc. Law-M^rck. 429 The manner of 
Cedere bonis, or to make cession of goods, is verie hain^s, 
and of wonderfull disgrace. 2751 Chambers C^ycl. s- v,, The 
Cession originally carried with it a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the person to wear a green cap or bonnet.^ 1768 
Blackstone Comm. H. 473, I mean the law of cession, in- 
troduced by the Christian emperors ; whereby^ if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded up, all his fortune to his creditors, he was 
secured from being dragged to a gaol. ^ ^ 

C. The ceding, giving up, or 'handing over of 
a portion of territory to another ruler or state. 
Sometimes concr. a portion of territory surrendered. 

1678 Temple Lei. Ld. Treasurer Sept. iR.) To write 
. .about the. .cession of Maestricht. 177a Pennant Tortrs 
Scotl. (1774) 207 Content to make a cession of the islands to 
Alexander III. 1803 Wellington in Gurw.^fr^. 1 . 
624 The troop.s which are hereafter to occupy the Marhatta 
cessions to the southward. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brd, Comi. 
App. iii. 432 All treaties for any cession or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. 2879 Lubbock 
Addr. Pol.fy Edtic. i. 9 We reluctantly consented to accept 
the cession of the Fiji Islands, 
f Misused for CissATiOK-. 

ctSoo K. White Mem. (2837) 407 A golden age and its 
cession. 

11 Oessionarre. [F., f. = prec. J —next 3. 

2881 Lmly Tel. i Feb., The party interested, his succes- 
sors, cessionaires, or legal representatives. 

Cessiosiaxy (se'Janaii). [ad. med.L. cession- 
dri-us, i.lj. cessio {bomrum) yielding up of goods; 
see -AEY.] 

1. A bankrupt who makes cessh bomrum. Obs. 
idii CoTGR., Cessionnaire^ a cessionarie ; one that aban- 
dons, or giues vp his goods, .who though hee looseth his 
credit thereby, yet is hee not held so base as a bankrupt 
2633 Sherwood, A cessionarie Bankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in open court, cessionaire. [Similarly in Bailey, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets, as adj.'\ 2694 Falle yersey iv. 

1 12 The last Creditor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or put himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2. One to whom an assignment has been legally 
made ; an assignee. 

27S4 Erskine Princ, Sc, Laxv (38091 342 He who grants 
the assignation is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionary. 2828 Colebrooke Obltg. 
Cotiiracis L 220 The right passes . . from the cedent to the 
cessionary. 2880 Muirhead Gains 11. § 35 The cessionary 
becomes heir just as if the inheritance had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

t Ce*Ssioaier, Sc. Obs. Also 0-7 -arj -ar®* 
[f. as prec.] The person to whom a cession of pro- 
perty is legally made ; an assignee ; »= Cessionary. 

2491 A eta Domiu. A udii. 158 { J am.) As Cessionare and as- 
signay to Schir Andrew Purves. 2565 Aberdeen S.eg .^. 20 
(Jam.) His assignay, cessionar & donatour. 26s* 2 . Boyd 
xn Ziofis Flowers (1855) App. 24A My lawful cessioners and 
a.ssigneyes. 

t Ce*ssive» [f. L. ppl. stem 

of cedhe to yield + -IVE.] Of a yielding quality. 

1678 R. Russell. Geber in. n. i. x. 168 Softness by Sul- 
phur b Cessive, but Softness by Argentrive is Extensive, 
t Ce^SSmeZL't. Obs. Also 6 eesm-, 7 ceas-, 
ceassement. [var. spelling of Sessmbny, aphetic 
1 Assessment.] = Assessment. 

c 1540-2660 [see Sessment]. 1584 Vesiry Mks. (Surtees) 
26 Item receaved a cesment for mending the leades, xnjy. 
vj^. 2623 R. C. Table Alj^A- <e< 3 . 3) Cesseme^. tnbute, 
2622 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. ii. xii. 223 TheTholousans 
. . made a great ceassement of money, which was gathwed 
and leuied, but with great difficultie. 1635 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees' 97 A ceasment of sex penns a pound. 2645 Mar- 
iifCs Echo in Prynne Discav. New Blazing-Stars 44 Is it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Cessements, and oppressions 
whatsoever. 2722-33 Strype Eccl. Mem. IL i. n. 11. 261 
To put their said order and ce.ssement in writing, 
f Ce'SSOri. 03^. Also 6-ar, -er. [f. Cbsst;.! 
-f -ER, -OR.] One who determines the amount of 
a cess ; « Assessor 3 a. 

1565-78 Cooper Tkesaur.^ Censor^ a cessar; one that 
valueth or mustreth, 2580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong 
Censeurt & Cesser. 2580 North Plutarch [X676) 221 The 
Sessors of the People. 2596 Spenser State Irel. 505 The 

corruption of victuallers, cessors and purveyors. 

CeSSOr ^ (se’s^J, -aj). Law. [f. Cess ^.2 4- -or.] 
%7ZT-Ss- Chambers Cycl., Cessor, in law, one dilatory, and 
delinquent in his duty or .service, and is liable to have the 
writ CerjrniWii/ brought against him. 2809 Tomlins Law Diet, 
Cessor, erron. f. Cesser. 

Cesspip© (se’Stpoip). [f. cess in Cesspool + 
Biee.] a pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

■ Cesspit (se-sjpit). [f. as prec. 4- Pit.] *= A pit 
for the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

2864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 440 The deep^ cesspwl 
system i.s bad enough, but the middens or cesspite of the 
cotton districts are a very great deal worse. 28^ Lem 
Times Reports 29 Apr. 230/2 The defendajiL owning one 
wellj began to use it as a cesspit, Melbourne Dad/ 

Telegra^ih A sum . . flung yearly into the cesspit of this 
■ ■ single vice 1 ; _ 

Cesspool (se'Sip5l)L Forms 7 cest-, 9 sus-, 
S0SS-, 8" cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation. 

The iGtm. cesberalUTi'a& suggested connexion or popular 
confusion, with Suspiral breathing hole, air-holcj ventilator, 
q. V. The form cestpooL if genuine (compared with the dial . 
*cisL a cesspool * in Halliwell i lias suggested that the initial 
element may be a contraction <£ cesiemi Cistern, or at 


least that it has at some time been associated by 
etymology with that word. Prof, Skeat compares the form 
suspool with the dial, words sttss ‘ hogwash', soss ‘ anything 
dirty or muddy’ (Halliwell) ; others have proposed deriva- 
tion from Cess sb,^ bog. More suitable is that from It. cesso 
privy i:— L. secessus place of retirement, privy, drain', esp. 
as this is also commonly used for cessino the solid contents 
of the cesso^ ‘ materie grosse che si cavano dalle cloache 
delle case, che servano per ingrasso dei terreni ’ (T.a Crusca). 
The spelling sess-pool taken with the essential meaning of 
a * pool for the retention of sediment might indicate con- 
nexion with L. sedere, $ess-um in sense ‘to sink, settle 
down’. But all these are merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence.] ^ 

1. A small well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 
the sand or gravel earned by the stream. 

[1583 in Bacon Annalls of Jpswiche (1884) Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of fifthe by the brooke.] 

2672 Act Common Council Land. 27 Oct. p 5. 18 A Fall or 
Cestpool of convenient bigness shall be made . . to every 
Grate of the Common Sewer, .to receive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
2823 P. Nicholson Praci. Bttild. 592/2 Sesspool, or Cess- 
pool^ a deep hole or well, under the mouth of a drain, for 
the reception of sediment, etc., by which the drain might he 
choked. 

2. A well sunk to receive the soil from a water- 
closet, kitchen sink, etc. : properly one which retains 
the solid matter, and allows the liquid to escape. 

It is sometimes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a dram 
formed to carry off the surplus water from near the top of 
it. (Gwilt.) . , , „ - 

x’jfizFkU. Trans. LXXII. 564 We estimated the fall of 
the drain, from the eastern sink . . to its termination in the 
cess-pool .. at two feet. 2815 T. Forster Atmospheric 
Phenom. (ed. 2) 350 The smell of drains and suspools. 2850 
Kingsley /A Locke (yZ7(» ii The horrible stench of the 
cesspools. 2860 Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 98 [It will] 
render harmless the most offensive cesspool or dram, 
b. (See quot.) 

1872 Daily News 16 Dec., In Yorkshire effluvium-traps 
are frequently called cess-pools. 2883 Pabkes Praci. Hy- 
giene (ed. 6) X. 367 The common Mason’s or dip-trap and 
the notorious D trap both of which are simply cess-pools. 

3. fig. (Cf. sink^ common sewer, etc.) 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.iii.v. i. (L.) The cesspool of agio, now 
in a time of paper money, works with a vivacity unexampled. 
1864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral ce.sspool for Eni 


235 Seneca, .speaks of 
lienee Cesspoolag-© 


;land. 1879 Farrar St. Pafi (1883) 
.ome as a cesspool of iniquity. 

[cf. drainage, sewer age\. 


1851 Mayhew Lend. Lab, (ed. 2) II. 491 (Hoppe) Two 
modes of removing the wet refuse of the Metropolis, .sewer- 
age and .. cesspoolage. By the system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a household is collected in an adjacent tank, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
some other part. 

t Ce’ssure. Obs. rare. [f. Cess va 4* -ueb.] 
a. Cessation, end. b. = Cesser. 

2607 W. S. Purttan i. (L.) Since the cessure of the wars, 

I have spent a hundred crowns out of purse. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet, s, V, Cessavit, In other cases the heir may not 
bring this writ for cessure in the time of his ancestor. 

Cessyone, obs. form of Session, 

Cest, ceste. [a- F. cesle, ad. L. cestus.’] 

CestusL 

2577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) iro Of Cestes or 
Wedding Girdles. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas, Magmf. 
049 And thy brest Gird’st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
2675 Cotton Poet. Wks.\xfii\ 203 Mercury. .Whips me 
away her am’rous cest. 2^8 Phillips, Cest, a Marriage 
Girdle. 2746 Collins Ode Poet. Character, Ta whom prepar d 
and batff d in heaven. The cest of amplest power ls given. 
2^ FraseVs Mag. XXVL 80 The Graces’ charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her flower-tipp’d breast. 

t Ceste. Obs. la. ¥, cesle.'] == Cestus 2. 

2616 Holyday Persius 322 They did array their arms and 
hands with the cestes, which were made of the hide of the 
buffle. .fill’d with lead within. 

Cesterii(e, obs. form of Cistern. 
t Cestes. Obs. rare-^. The game of chess. 

2578 Flobio First Fruites 8, I can play at Gardes, at 
Dyse, at Tables, at Cestes [It. scacchi\. 

Cestoid (se'stoid), a. and sh. Also cestode. 
[mod. f. L, cest-us (see Cestus i) 4--0TD. Cf. F. 
cestdide, and mod.L. Cesfoideay^v&x to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 

A. adj. Ribbon-like ; a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the tape-worm. 

1836-0 Todd Cycl. Afuti. 1 % 137/2 'llic ovaries in the 
most simple of the Cestoid worms ..are situated in the 
centre of each joint. 1864 JntelL Ohserv. No. 33. 296 
Cestoid parasites are not common amongst reptiles. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 237 The cestode many- jointed 
tapeworms. 

]B. sb. A worm of this kind. Also attrib. The 
modX. Oestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 4fli/a The Cestoid order of Entozoa, 
2859 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 27/2 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animals. 2870 Rolleston Life 252 Not being 

developed except in the cestoid stage. 2876 Beneden 
Anim. Parasites 90 Different Cestoidea, or tape-worms. 
tCe*stOil. Obs. [^'F. ceston in same sense; 
deriv. of ceste, Cestus 1,] CestusL 
2583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 220 Venus . . Posth^te to 
haue God Vulcan’s ayde, Soldo him her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithalL 2584 ^EEiXArraignm. Pams in. vi, Mercury. 
Venus, give me your pledge, V enus. My ceston, or my 


fan, or both? c 2622 Chapman /AW xiv. iSi. 264S Herrick 
Hesper., Oberotis Palace, Citherea’s ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. 

!! Cestracion (sestr^i'sipn). Zool. [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier ; cf. Gr. marpa name ot a kind 
of fish, also Kkarpos sharpness, and d/ct} point.] A 
kind of shark now peculiar to Australia ; the Port 
Jackson shark. It has sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavement-like teeth behind, and has a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

1876 Page Adv. Teat-bk. Geol xvii, 320 Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

CestraciOHt (sestr^^'sipnt), sb. and a. Zool. 

[f. prec.: d. anodon, etc.] Belonging to 

the family of fishes of which the Cestracion is the 
representative. Used also as sb. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 589 The teeth, .not so much flat- 
tened as those of the Cestracionts. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 

276 The (jestraciont family of sharks. 1863 A. Ramsay l^ys. 
Geog. xiv. 230 Many of the Placoids are Cestraciont fish, 

f Ce-stred, se-stred, ffl a. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
OK.feostrodfM'E. fesired darkened: seeTmsTER.] 
Obscured, made dark. 

«23oo .E. A". lxxiii[iv]. 20 Ful-filled er bai >a pat 

sestrede er [Vulg. obscurati sunt\ in mirkenes Of ertne. 
Ibid, cxxxviii[ix]. 12 For mirkenesses, alle pat be, Noght 
cestred sal be \non obscurabuntur\ fra J?®* 

Cestren, -oti, obs. ff. Cistern. 

Cestrian (se’strian),a. CesterpC easier, 

forms of Chester A Of or pertaining to the 
city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

2703 J. Philips Splendid Skilling, A Cargo of famed 
Cestnan Cheese. 2805 Southey Modoc in Azt. xviii, Holy 
Dee Through Cestrian pastures rolls his tamer stream. 

II Ce'striu. Obs. [F. cestrin ' a kind of yellow 
stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

The original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotrine aloe, med.L. 
aloes cicatrina.} 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11, xxi, Her Patenotres. .made of 
a kind of yellow stone called Cestrin. ^ , 

tCe-stuan, a. OAj. [f. Cestu-s 2+-an.] Of 
or pertaining to a boxer’s cestus. 

2711 Brit Apollo III. No. 144. e/i To prevent Cestuan 
Knocks and Bruises. 

Cestui (se-stwf). Also 6 8 cestuy, pi. ces- 
tuis. [AF., OF. cestui (demonstr. pron.) that 
person, or ig. only accusative (nom. cest) late L. 
ecce istum, with analogical final after cui, lui ; cf. 
celui.] A person, or the person (who), he (who). 
Only in phrases: 

Cestui qtie iqui) trtist, cestui que use, more fully 
cestui a que use {^al use de qui) le trust est crii', 
the person for whose benefiit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cestui {a) que vie : he on whose life land is held, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
hereditaments are granted. 

Cestui que is also used attrib. as sh., and cestui 
que use as the name of a procedure. 

2555 Perkins Prof. Bk. viii. § 579 When freehold or in- 
heritance of Lands, tenements, etc... are devised by cestuy 
que use. 2670 Blount Law Diet., Cestui qui vie (in true 
French, Cestui a vie de qui), is he for whose life any Land 
or Tenement is granted. 1^24 Act 23 Anne c. 23 § 4 in 
Oaf. 4- Camb. Mnactm. 61 Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyque trust of the 
advowson. 2789 Bentham Princ. Legist xviii. | 25 note. 
The phrase in full length would run in some such manner 
as this, cestuy al use de qui le trust est cr66 ; he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust is called by the Roman Law fidei-comrais- 
sarius. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Cestui que use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfeoffed of lands or tenements. 
2844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 20 The person for whose 
life the land is holden is called the cestui que^vie. 2853 
Wharton Pennsylv. Digest 11 . 781 If a tru.stee invest trust 
money in land, the cestui qui trust may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Bk. 

Prop, Law xxi. 159 There are few social questions of more 
importance than . . the relation between trustees and their 
cestuis que trust, .or the persons for whom they are trustees, 
2859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. II. Hi. 79 A great many 
cestuique trusts. 

il Cestus ^ (se*st»s). Also cestos. [L. cestus, 
ad. Gr. leectrh ; properly vbl. adj., ‘ stitched ’.] 

A belt or girdle for the waist ; particularly that 
worn by a bride in ancient times. 

*577 Bullinger's Decades (2592) 236 For Cestus signi- 
fieth the Marriage girdle which the Bride did weare. 2736 
Bailey {Folio\ Cestus, a Marriage-girdle, that of old Times 
the Bride used to wear, and the Bridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 2778 Sir N. Wraxall North. Courts 
(Warsaw) The princess wore round her waist a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad : it is the zone of the Greeks 
and is still worn in Wallachia. 2870 L’Estrange Miss 
Mitford I. ii. 40 To complete the set of amethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, a cestus for the waist, 
b. Spec. That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

-- .. iousloveof 


, 1709 Steele & Addison Tatter 

No. 147 T 3. 272a Addison No. 425 p 4 Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus. 2850 Leitch tr. MullePs Anc. Art § 376. 474 
She also appears half-draped, girding herself with the cestus, 
on coins of Domitian. 
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s:6ss J er* Tavlor Holy Dying Hi. § 6 (L.) As soon as 
that cestus [of lust and wanton appetite], that lascivious 
eirdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gi. IX. xxl iii. 295 The brightest jewel in 
the cestus of Polish Liberty is this right of confederating. 

llCestnS^ (se-stJPs). [a. L. commonly 

regarded as anomalously f. cued^e to strike ; perh. 
it was an incorrect spelling oi cestus girdle, band, 
ligature : see prec.] 

A contrivance consisting of thongs of bull-hide, 
loaded with strips of iron and lead, and wound 
round the hands. Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give greater weight to the blows. 
■^1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hisi, (1827) L 76 The Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with brass, lead, or iron. 1791 Cowper Iliad xxin. 
774 For thou shalt wield The caestus . .^never again. 1807 
KoBiNSON A rchmol. Grmca nx. xx. 323 The hands and arms 
of the combatants were, , surrounded with thongs of leather 
called cestus. 1870 Bryant Iliad IL xxiii. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No more the cestus. 

Cestvaen, var. of Cistvaen. 

Cesun, obs. form of Season, Seisin. 

Cesure : see C/ESUKa. 

Oet.,f.L. cetuS) Gr. «^ros whale, is used to form 
names of a series of chemical substances derived 
from spermaceti, i. e. sperma ceti whale’s sperm. 
The chief are Cetan© (^srt^hn), the paraffin of the 
hexdecyl or cetyl series, Ci« H34, a colourless liquid, i 
Oeten© (srtfm), the olehne of the same series 
(C16 Haa\ formerly called Cetylene^ a colourless oily 
liquid. 0©*tio a., of the whale, or of spermaceti : 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of cetin, but 
which has been ascertained to be only a mixture of 
margaric acid and cetin. Getiu (sf*tim\ im- 
properly cetinej a white crystalline fatty substance 
(CsjHsiO) forming the essential part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Cetin© (S2't9in), the ethine or acetylene member 
of the cetyl series (CieHso] also called Hexdecine, 
and formerly Cetenykne, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (sf Til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(CisHga), assumed to exist in Cede acid, and the 
other members of the Ceiylf or Cetylic series ; 
among these are Cetyl or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substance (CieHgs'OH), also called 
ethal ; cetyl hydride = Cetane \ cetyl-salt any salt of 
cetyl, as cetyl-acetate, cetyl-palmitate. Ce-tyla- 
mi^n© (see quot.). Ce'tylate, a compound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cetylate. Ce'ty- 
len© = Cete7ie. Cetylic a., of cetyl, as in Cetylic 
alcohol, Cetylic acid—Cetic acid. 

1871 Watts Diet. Chevt. 1st Supp. 421 *Cetane or Cetyl 
hydride is one of the constituents of American petroleum. 
1884 Athenaeum 699/1 Cetane (boiling at 278^1. 1838 T, 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Peligot by the name of 
*cetene. It is a colourless oily liquid, which stains paper. 
i8a6 Henry Blem. Chem. 1840) IL 405 Cheyreul separated 
a substance, which he terms *cetic acid. It xs a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as spermaceti. 1836 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIX. 310 One of three acids, either the oleic, 
margaritic, or cetic ; the first being contained in oils, the 
second in animal fats, the third in spermaceti. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 234/1 It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in white crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it ^Cetlne. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cetin. 1876 Harley Med. 
794 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 
head of the sperm whale. 1868 Roylb & Headland Mai. 
Med. {^d. 51 750 Ethal is also called Cetylic Alcohol, for it 
seems to be the hydrated oxide of a radical called *cetyle. 
1873 Watts Fotmtes' Chem, 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ethal, is 
a white crystalline mass, which melts at about 50°. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii. ^ed. 2' 22^ Spermaceti is a com-^ 
pound of cetylic acid with the oxide of cetyle. 1863-79 
Watts Diet. C^m. X. 840 *Cetylamines . . bases formed by 


the substitution of cetyl in place of hydrogen in a molecule 
of ammonia. 1880 Athenaeum 27 Nov. 713/1 The authors 
..have thus prepared aluminic methylate. .*cetylate, etc. 

1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1 . 6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527°. c 186s Letheby in Ctre. Sc. I. 97/2 A fatty acid 
(y cetylic), which fuses at 131°. 

II Cetacea sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L., 

f. cetus, a. Gr. k^os whale ; see -ace a.] 

The order of marine Mammalia containing the 
whales and their congeners. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 151 The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (ed. 3) ito In the 
Cetacea . . we have mammalia unprovided with hind feet, 

1865 Gosse Land <$• Sea (1874) 168 [Forarainifers and Dia- 
toms] constitute the principal sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea. 

Cetacean (s^t^i'J'an\ a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. 

-b -AN (see -acean), forming a sing, to prec.] 

A. ddj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. i. 722 Fragments of other cetacean 
bones. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ii. 49 The 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. 

B. An animal belonging to the Cetacea i^to which 
word this supplies a singular). 

1836 Todd Cyct. Anat. I. 562/2 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 

Cetaceous (szT^i-Jss), a. Zool. Also 7 csta- 
eious, (erron.) setaceous. [f. as prec.; see 
-ACEOtJS.] Belonging to the order Cetacea ; of the 
whale kind, of the nature of the whale. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 203 Cetacious and carti- 
lagineous fishes. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-^Meck. Di- 

f ress. 370 Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous , . have not 
Lespiration, properly so call'd. 1759 B. Stillingfleet 
Misc. Tracts (1762) 84 The cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth their young alive, and suckle them. 
1803 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 19 The Cetaceous Ani- 
mals . . Linnaeus’s seventh Order of Mammalia. 

transf. 1863 B. Taylor Home ^ Ahr. Ser, n. 418, I sus- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness behind this repose. 

t Ce’taries, sb. pi. Obs. [app. ad. L. ceidrius 
pertaining to fish, sb. a fishmonger, f. cetus sea- 
monster, whale.] Provisions of the nature of fish. 

1661 Lovell Anim. ^ Min. 196 Cows, Asses, Dqggs, 
Dog-fishes, and all cetaries salted have made many Idiots. 

Ccte^ (S2t). [a. OF. cete, fern., ad. L. cetus 

whale, in pi. cete neut. a. Gr. Ki\rr], whales: 
see quot. 1802.] A whale, a sea-monster. 

c 1330 Bestiary 513 in 0 . E. Misc. 16 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles luke6. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xni. xxvi. 
(1495) 463 The whale is callyd Cete. 1803 Bingley Anim. 
Biog. (1813) L 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 Badham Halieui. 
205 This real cete of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had. .a girth of sixteen feet. 

t Cete-^ Obs. [possibly ad.L. ccetus (in med. 
spelling cetus', meeting, assembly, company.] A 
* company ^ of badgers. 

1486 Bk. Si. A Ibans F vj a, A Cete of Graies. 1801 Strutt 
Sports <5* Past. i. i. 19. [1886 Standard 13 Oct., Keeping 
what the old writers used to call a * cete of badgers’.] 
Ccteuc, Chem.'. see Get-. 

Ceteosaur, -us (srt^Vsg®!, -Sp^’i^s). Palxont. 
[ad. mod.L. ceteosaurus, f. Gr. ^tos (gen. kt^t^o-s) 
whale -f aav(>os lizard.] A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk. 

1872 Carpenter in Gd. TFords 700 In. .[the great Oolitic 
formation] we have remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the 
Cetiosaurusl 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 433 The 
Ceteosaur \ Whale- lizard; was probably the largest reptile. . 
which has ever existed, 

Ceteracll (seTeraek). Bot. Also 6 cetrac, 
6-7 citteracli(©, 7 ceteratche, cetraclie. [a. 
med.L. ceterach, ceterah (Du Cange), in F. citirac. 
It. cetracca, citracca, med. Gr. Kirapau ; the origin 
has been variously sought in Arabic and in Celtic,] 
A genus of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with scales among which the sori 
are hidden. One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C. officinarum. Scale-fern or Miltwaste 
(formerly Grammitis) is a native of Britain. 


C H, a consonantal digraph, which in various 
languages (e. g. Welsh, Spanish, Bohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, placed in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
but in its characteristic and proper sound (tj) which 
it has in all native words, it practically adds an 
additional symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz. those in chyle, 
and charnpa^ne, which might be expressed other- 
wise by k and sh ; and that in loch, which occurs 
only in Scotch, Welsh, or foreign words. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as ©, 4 >, were similarly re- 
presented by TH, PH). In Latin practice, how- 
ever, simple c was often substituted, e. g. 
charta, carta, x®tp€</&uAAov, ckmrephyllum, cxre- 
folium, and this represented the actual pronun- 
ciation, for in the development of the Romanic 
languages, ch in popularized words was treated 


precisely as c. But in these languages, the symbol 
ch has been laid hold of for various purposes. 
In Italian it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of c before the 
vowels i and ^r, where c itself stands for (tJ), as 
in archi (ark/) pL oi arco, chi (kt) t-^'Li pfui. In 
very early French, it also occurs in the writing of 
some dialects, or some scribes, with the value of 
(k) ; but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
palatalized sound which Central Old French de- 
veloped from original c (k) before a, as in L. car- 
rus, cams, causa, OF. char, chier, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the other hand, developed 
from c before e and i, as in chertain, cockier, cherise, 
where Central Old French, had c (=ts), ce^dain, 
chacier, cerise. The symbol ch was not used (or 
only accidentally) in OE. ; for, although the sound 
(tJ) was already developed in English before the 
loth c., it was still written jr(^), as in ceosan. ceaster, 
fecc(p)an. But at the Norman Conquest, the symbol 


CH. 

s5Si Turner Herbal i. E va, The leues of Ceterach .. 
made hote in vynegre, and dronken of. .waste vp the my It. 
S56S-78 Cooper I'hesaur. s.v. Scolopendrium, That the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixvii. 408 
This herbe is called, .in English Scaleferne. .Ceterach, and 
Myltewaste. Anat. Mel. ii. iv. 1. Iii, Cete- 

ratche, Mugwort, Liuerwort, xd&^Harper*s Mag. Jan. 209/1 
We searched for ferns, finding the rusty ceterach. 

Cetewale, obs. form of Setwall. 

•f Getliegraiide. Obs. [OF. cete grande great 
whale.] A whale. 

c 1320 Bestiary in O. E. Misc. 16 Natura cetegrandie. 
Cethegrande is a fis Se moste Sat in water is. 

Cethyn, obs. form of Seethe. 

Cetic,, Cetin, Cetine : see Get-. 

Cetieide (sf -tisaid). nonce-wd. [f. L. cetus 
-ciDE, slayer, as in homicide^ A whale-killer. 

1836 Southey in Life ^ Corr. (1849-50) VI. 317 At Killer- 
ton we met Scoresby the Cetieide. 

Cetology (sztfjdod^i ). rare, [f. L. cetus or Gr. 
fcrjros y -koyia : see -logy.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. Hence Cetolo’gioal a., 
of or pertaining to cetology ; CetoTogist, one 
versed in cetology. 

1831 H. Melville Whale xxxi. 147 To project the draught 
of a systematization of cetology. 

Ceton, obs. form of Seton. 

Cetotolit© (s/t^'t^oit). Palseont. [f Gr. e^tos 
whale + oSj(ftjr-) ear -t- PlBos stone (see -lite).] A 
name given to fossil ear-bones, found with associ- 
ated cetaceous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they are extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 

Cetrac, obs. form of Ceterach, scale-fern. 
Oetrarin. (setrarin, sr-). Che?n. [f. mod.L. 
cetraria, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. cetra 
targe, small shield of leather, so called from the 
shape of the apothecia.] A white crystalline sub- 
stance (C18 Hie Cg) forming the bitter principle of 
Iceland moss \^Cetraria islandica). Also called 
C©traric (szltrse’iik) acid. 

1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 98 A peculiar astrin- 
gent principle in it called cetrann. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 
1886 Lancet 15 May 938/2 Large do.ses or extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it [the secretion of bile]. 

Cette, eettyn, -ynge, obs. ff. Set, Setting. 
Cetyl, eetylene, cetylic, etc. : see Get-. 
Cevsbdic (s/v0e’dik), a. Chem. [f. next + -10 ; 
cf. F. cSvadiqueI\ In cevadic acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in cevadilla. Also called sabadillic acid, 
1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 5 ' 680. 

II Cevadiila, cebadidla. Also Sabadilla. 
[a. Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada barley.] The 
seeds of Asagrsea officinalis, a Mexican plant of 
N.O. Melanthacem. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cevadilla, in botany, a name 
used by some authors for.. Indian caustic barley, 1866 
Treas. Bot. g8 Cebadilla seeds were formerly used to destroy 
vermin. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 391 Cevadilla was known 
to Monardes in 1573. 

Cevene, -yn, etc., obs. ff. Sisven, etc. 

Cevy, var. of City, Obs,, a kind of black sauce, 
Cewe, ceware, obs. ff. Sew, Sewer, 

C0x(e, cextene, caxty, obs. ff. Six, -teen, -ty. 
Cexteyne, eextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, Sacristy. 
Ceyl(e, obs. f. Sail. 

Ceylle, var. of Sei e, Obs., bliss. 

Ceyloaite, ceylanite (srlanait). Min. [a. 
F. ceylanite, i. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon; see -ite.] 
A ferruginous variety of spinel from Ceylon ; Iron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

x8oa Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 31S The stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. LaMetherie. .is also sometimes found in 
the sand of Ceylon. 1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. 79 The 
ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 Dana Min. 174 
Ceylonite, or iron-magnesia spinel. 


ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, richesse, but 
also in the OE, words as in cheosen, Chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digraph has ever since been 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (tJ) to (J), as in 
chief, chef, OF. (if'gf) now (Jgf), Eng. chief (tjff). 
Where the c was originally double, and after a 
short vowel, the early writing was cch, but subse- 
quently tch, as in OE. wrecc^e)a, ME. wrecche, now 
wretch. After a long vowel, simple ch is used, as 
in coach, teach, brooch ; but sometimes (from various 
historical causes) simple ch occurs after a short 
vowel, as in rich, much, and tch (rarely) after a long 
vowel, as in aitch. After a consonant (preserved or 
lost) simple ch is used, as in perch, which, such. 

The sound (tJ) also occurs in Slavonic and many 
non-European languages, and is usually spelt ch 
in words thence taken into English, as in chabouk, 
chark, cheetah, chintz, chouse. 


CH. 

CH has the sonnd of (k) in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew through. Greek) directly, or 
through Latin, Italian, or French, as in 
chimera^ chirograph^, chyle, MechahiU, Only in a 
few of these, which were popular words in Ro- 
manic, e. g. chertib, archbishop, does the (tj) sound 
occur. 

GH has the sound of sh (J ) in words from modem 
French ; occasioiially in words really from Old 
French, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from modern French, as chivalry, champaign, 

CH has also the value of a guttural spirant (x) ; 
but this is not a native English sound, and is only 
used in English in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, Celtic, Dutch, German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental words, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OE., but was there written (and 
as in hurh, riht \ for this the Norman scribes 
substituted the digraph^>-/z {burgh, which is 

still retained, though the sound was lost in the 
i6 “1 7th century. The same digraph is used to 
represent the Irish guttural spirant in lough, 
Monaghan, curragh; but the Celtic languages 
themselves use ck (as in Welsh Machynlleth and 
Gaelic r/n;r/2£3:w), and this is followed in l..owland 
Scotch, as in loch, pibroch, brock, tocher. The Old 
Teutonic languages generally used h or hh ibr this 
sound, as in Goth, mahts, OS. and OHG. maht, 
OE. meaht% but ch {vajtljkh) was introduced ini- 
tially, in Upper German, for the affricated sound 
of c {k) as ckamara (kxa*mara), chirihha, chakh, 
whence it was extended to the spirant (x), and 
gradually substituted for the earlier OHG. spelling 
h, hh ; so that this is now regularly written ch in 
German and Dutch: cf, Goth, ahiau, OS. and 
Q'BGs. ahto, OE. eahta, mod.G. and Du. acht eight. 
The same symbol is used for this sound in most 
Slavonic languages which use the Roman alphabet, 
and thus sometimes in the Romanization of Russian 
X {Cher sort, Astrackan), and also of the kindred 
sounds in some Eastern languages (where however 
kh is more general) ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into English spelling, though 
the mere English reader usually pronounces it as (k). 
As OE. Cyo)-, has regularly become ch-, 
these constitute one imjsortant section of the CH- 
words in modem English ; another consists of the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. Of the 
rest, the chief are those derived from Gr. words in 
X-» directly, or through L. (Italian, French) r/e-. 
The remainder consist of a few words from Sla- 
vonic or non-European languages, or of onomato- 
poeic origin. 

CH initial interchanges with C, K, SH, Since 
Old Northern French retained the m-, which Cen- 
tral French changed to cka-, che-^y French words 
were often adopted in English in both forms, usu- 
ally first from Northern (Norman) French, and 
afterwards from Central French. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both, of these have 
survived, see e, g, Caiwfp, Camel, Campion, 
Champion, Cannel, Channel, Canal, Chalice, 
Champ, Catch, Chase, Chaoche, Cattle, Chat- 
TEL. The Northern English also in certain cases 
resisted the palatalization of OE. e, or took the 
parallel k form of Norse or Xx>w German : hence 
northern caf, Cauk, Kirk, Carl, Keeslep, beside 
southern Chapp, Chalk, Church, Churl, Chees- 
LEP. Cf. on the other hand Kentish ckalf- Calp. 
Confusion between ch, sck, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e. g. sckin — CHIN, chmer ~ Shiver. This 
was sometimes graphical, but partly also dialectal ; 
there are varieties of northern dialect which still 
use initial (0 for (tl). Variant forms like Chaco, 
Shako, Chagrin, Shagreen, champoo. Shampoo, 
aje of more recent, and chiefly of phonetic origin, 
t CIl# ^X^^ prorudial, Obs. Aphetic form of ick, 
southern form of the first personal pronoun 
I, occurring before verbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, or w ; chiefly with auxiliary verbs, but also 
with others ; as in chatn (tjam), (earlier ichani) I 
am, cha, cham [tBpCitT ichabbe') I have, chad 1 had, 
chard I heard, chill I will, chold, chud I would, 
chote I wot, etc. 

Found in remains of s. e. (Kentish^ dial, in i6th and early 
17th c., in s. w, dialect i d-i 8th c , and often introduced in 
specimens of dialect speech in the dramatists. Now obso- 
lete ; though ntckzU=^\ will, and utchjf^l, were still heard 
in 187s, in remote parts of Somersetshire. (See Prince 
h. L. Bonaparte in Phil Soc. Trans, 1875-6 p. 580.) Utchy 
corresponds to the 16th c. Che ; see further under Ich, 

Jc 1420 Chron, Vilod. 136, I cham J>e pylgrym. lUd,, Do 
as ychave be rede.] 1328 yiam. -Meresyes iv. Wks. 278/1 
An olde sage father foie in Kente-.said, ye masters, say 
eueiy man what he wil ; cha marked thiS' matter' wel as som. 
other. IMd, , By my fayth maysters <jQod he. .by , the, masse 
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cholde twere a faire fish pole. IMd,, Nay byr Ladye mas- 
ters, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. CSS30 Redfoude Plzy Wit Sc, (1848) 29 Ohi 
cham a-cold, 31 Chyllgotell my moother. 1338 Bale 

Thre Lowes 297 Cha caute a corage of slouth. ^1533 
Udall Royster D. i. iii, Chad not so much, i chotte not 
whan : Nere since chwas born. 1573 J. Still Gamm. 
Gnrton i. iii, Chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no 
neede. 1599 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. III. 85 Jesu I how 
cham berayed. 1603 Shaks. Lear tv. vi. 239 Chill not let 

* 0 Zir . . and ’chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of my life. 1633 
i. JoNSox, Tale of Tub i. i, ’Cham no man’s wife. But reso- 
lute Hilts. 1635 Brome Sparagus Card. iv. v. Wks. 1873 
HI. 185 Then zay cha bewrai’d the house I coame on. 
£'x645 T. Davies Sornersetsk. Marls CompL 2 (El worthy 
Exmoor Scolding.] ’Chill sell my cart, — 'C ham sure that 
made vs slaues to be. 16^ Wilkins Real Char, 4 A 
Western man [would speak it] thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E. D. S.) 104 Now 
chave a-zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a-eat ye. 

II Clia. Also tcha, ehati, chaw. [Chinese (Man- 
darin) rA’iZ tea. Also in earlier It. cia(Flono), Russ. 
Ichal tea.] The name of Tea in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chinese, which was occasionally used in 
English at the first introduction of the beverage. 
(Some now apply it as a name to the special fonn 
of rolled tea used in Central Asia.) 

1616 Cocks Diary L 215 (Y. ', I sent . . a silver chaw pot 
and a fan to Capt. China wife. ^ 1655 tr. Semedof China 
19 Cha is a leaf of a tree in China, about the bigness of 
Mirtle. Glossogr.,Cha„ [Hence in Phillips, 

Kersey, Bailey.] 1638 Mercttrius Folit. 30 Sept. {Advi.) 
That excellent , .drink called bytheChineansTcha, by other 
nations Tay alias Tee. 1742 Bailey, Cka, Tea, which the 
Chinese steeping in Water, use as their common Drink. 
1885 Ogilvie, Cka (Hind.), a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
bacco, which goes to the interior of Asia. 

Cha, Obs., 1 have : see Ch pr'on. 

ChaaTe, obs. form of Chafe. 

Chaalainy, var. of CalamyI, Obs. 

Chaan, chaapt, obs. ff. KhanI, Chafed. 
Chaar, ehaarmer, obs. ff. Chair, Charmer. 
f Chaas. Obs, Variant of Cas, ? overthrow, 
fallen mass. 

^1386 Chaucer Knis, T. idafHarl. MS.) Out of the chaas 
the pilours han hem torn [3 MSS. taas, 3 caasj. 

Cnaas, obs. f. Chase ; obs. pa. t. of Choose. 
Chaast, obs. form of Chaste. 

Chabazite, cbabasite (kse-bazoit). Min. 
Also chataasie, -zie. [A blundered name, which 
ought to be Ohalazite ; cited by Dana as first used, 
in form cAabazie, by Bose hntic, Journ. d'* Hist, 
N. 1780, 11. 1 81 ; formed on 3 -^ erro- 

neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
Greek treatise AiSind or Uepl XiBorv (of the pseudo- 
Orpheus a 400), up to the publication of the ed. 
of Tyrwhitt in 1781. The actual Gr. word is 
XaXd^i€, vocative of yoXafios, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms Lidos, 

in Latin chaldzius lapis, and chalazias (Pliny) ; the 
meaning being * hail-stone \ f. Gr. x^La(a hail ; so 
called from its form and colour (Pliny). The 
erroneous form disappeared a hundred years ago 
from Gr. lexicons and editions, but has been re- 
tained in the vocabulary of the mineralogists.] 

A colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring, 
widely distributed, in glassy rhombohedral, almost 
cubic crystals, composed chiefly of silica, alumina 
and lime- 

1804 Revf. III. 311 The chabasie [correspondsj to 

the Zeolytes called cubic. 1814 Allah hliu. Nomen. 
Chabasie. Cubic zeolite. 1822 Cleaveland Mitt. 392 Cry- 
stals of chabazie are sometimes attached to the interior of 
geodes of agate. 1843 Portlock GeoL 219 Chabazite . . ex- 
tending throughout ml the basaltic area. 1850 Dana Geol. 
ix. 513 Chabazite occurs in the hills.. in small unmodified 
rhombohedrons. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. xr. 305 The beautiful 
natrolites and chabasites, which occupy cavities in basalt at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 

Chabbo: I chabbe is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial, for ichahbe — ich habbe, I have. 

II CRaBliS ( Jablf). Also 8 chablee. [Fr., f. 
the name of the small town Ckablis (Yonne), near 
which it is made.] A celebrated white French, 
wine. 

z668 Shadwell Sullen Lov. v, Have your cellar full of 
Champaign, Chablee, Burgundy. cxCtn^ Oldham Paraphr. 
Boracis Odes i. xxxi, Their Manto, Champagnes, Chablis, 
Frontiniacs tell. 1844 Browning Card. Fancies u, iv, A 
loaf. Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 

ClLa*‘bot. Her. ALo chalbot. [a. F. chahot 
(the Milieris Thumb, also Herd), earlier F. cahot 
(see Cabot).] The fish called Milleris Thumb. 
16x0 Guillim Heraldrie in. xxiH. 170 He beareth Or, three 
Chalbots Gules. . AChalbotfish seemeth tohaue the shape of 
aGoumard. 1688 R. Holme Acad. Arm. 11. xv. No. 32 
He beareth Azure, a Bui- Head Fida, proper .. with us it is 
most known by tue term . . Millers Thumb ; Gull, and a 
Chabot. 1708 Kersey, Chalboi or Ckcebot (In Heraldry), 
a Fish having a ^eat Ifead, commonly call'd a Bull-head, 
or Miller’s-Thurnb. So 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

11 Cbaboiiky -bxiic (tja-buk). [Pers. and Urdu 
CjbLv chabukd\ A (Persian) horse- whip. Formerly 
commonly anglidzed as Chawbook, q. v. 
i8rS Moore Harem, Concerning., the 


CHACONNE. 

chabuk, as connected therewith. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau. 
xiv, Said Tippoq * Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe 
into tatters on his back with your chabouks*. 

Chacal, obs. form of Jackal. 

Chac-cliao, [From the sound.] An instrument 
of noise used by negroe.s in the West Indies. 

‘ 1870 Kingsley in Gd. Words May 317 The Indian shot. , 
which the Negro grows . . because its liard seed put into a 
bladder furnishe.s him with that detestable mu.sical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies niglitly that 
equally detestable instrument the tom-tom. 

t Cbacelie, v. Obs. [a. south-Norman F. cha- 
ckier (3rd sing, chache) == north-Norm. and Pic. 
cacMer, and central OF. chacier ; thus, a doublet 
of Catch and Chase.] a. « Chase ; b. = Catch. 

1362 Langl. P. PI, A- n. 180 And gif ge chacche lygere let 
him not a-skape. 138 . Wyclif Wks.fxZ^o) 293 Charite 
chacchib men to |7is iust jugement. Ibid. 431 Lawe &skile 
chacchip men to gyue to trewe prestis bes dymes. a i4oo-’So 
Alexander 748 Cure, for hi kene carpe chache nowe a 
schame. Ibid. 4227 We migt sum connynge per cas chach 
of goure wordis. 

Chaee, obs. f. Chase ; obs. pa. t. of Choose. 
Cliacen, obs. form of Chasten. 

Chack (tjask), z/.i In 6 chak. [In sense i 
imitative of the sound and action ; cf. clack ; senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 

1 . Sc. To snap with the teeth; to squeeze or 
crush with a snap of the jaws or by the sudden shut- 
ting of a window, door, drawer, or the like ; also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
clack, clatter, click. 

1313 Douglas JEneis xn. xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftis 
at hym makis a snak The byt oft falgeis for ocht he do 
mycht And chakkis waist togiddir his wapynnis wycht. 
1536 Bellenden Cron.. Scot. (i8ai) IL 390 The calschakkit 
to suddanlie, but ony motion or werk of mortall creaturis. 
1697 Cleland Poems 35 (Jam.) Some’s teeth for cold did 
chack and chatter. 1801 Hogg Scot. Pastoral 23 (Jam.) 
For . . chackin' mice, and houkiii’ moudies, His match was 
never made. 

2 . * Used of a horse that beats upon the hand 
when his head is not steady ; but he tosses up his 
nose, and shakes it all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle' (Bailey Vol. IL 1731; 
and repeated in mod. Diets.). ? Obs, 

Cliack (tjsek), sb. Sc. [f. prec., or of parallel 
formation.] 

1 . The act of chacldng (in sense i). 

2 . A ‘ bite’ (of food) ; a snack. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, ‘ [An] invitation to come back 
and take part o' his family-chack, at ane preceesely.' 1824 
— Redgamtilet Let. ix, He . . gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends. 1830 Galt Lautrie T. iv. x. (1849) 181 Take a 
chack of supper, 1852 Carlyle Let. 20 Sept., Glad to get 
to the inn. .and there procure some chack of dinner. 

3 . A local name of the Wheat-ear, also called 
(from its note) Chack-bird, Chacker, Stone- 
CHACKER and Check. 

1804 Tarras Poems to (Jam.) Death — trailt him aff i’ his 
dank car, A.s dead ’.s a chackart. 1803 Barry Orkney 308 
(Jam.) The White Ear— here denominated the chack. 

Chack, Sc. f. Check v. 

t Cha’ckstone. Obs. (See qnot.) Cf, mod. 
Sc. Chuokiestane. 

16x1 Cotgr., C<z///(£r2f(f(r«, achackestone,or littlefiintstone. 
1 { Chacma vtjae*kmi). A kind of baboon {Cym- 
cephaius porcarius) found in S. Africa. 

X833 Penny CycL III. 229/2 The Chacma, so called from 
the Hottentot word T'Chackarama, the aboriginal name of 
this baboon in South Africa . . when full grown, is equa( in 
size, and much superior in strength, to a common English 
ma-stiff. Ibid. 230A A full-grown chacma is more than a 
match for two good dogs. 1833 Mayne Reid Bush Boys 
447 Totty dispersing the Chacmas. 

Chaco (Jse'kt?). Also ohako, and more usually 
Shako, q.v. [a. Magyar csdkS (tjak^*); in Ger. 
ischaka, ¥t. schako {lAttxQ ).1 A military cap of 
cloth and leather, formerly worn by the infantry 
in the British army, having the form of a truncated 
cone with a peak in front. 

x'&zB Soldier's Album ii Snatching up my chaco, I flew 
to the street. 1840 i Sept., The cumbersome bear- 

skin cap . . is to be discontinued, and replaced by a smart 
chaco. x8si Ord. <$• Rcgul. R. Engineers § 24. 119 The 
Scales of the Chaco are to he worn under the chin on all 
Pai*ades and Duties under Arms. x8(56 Army <5* A^a-vy G. 
20 Sept, The chaco is reported as quite unsuited to the 
climate and hot sun. 

11 Oliaconne {faka-n, tjskgn). Afus. Also 7-8 
ohacon, 8 chacoon, 9 ehacona. [Fr. chaconne, 
ad. Sp. ckacona, according to Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chmtm pretty.] 

An obsolete dance, or the music to which it was 
danced, moderately slow, and usually in 3-4 time, 
‘The chaconne served as finale to a ballet or an 
opera : it is no longer in use’ (Littrd). 

1683 Dryden Albion 4 A. n, Chacon, Two Nymphs and 
Triton sing. 1692 Southerne Wives Excuse i. i, The 
Sonatas and the Chacons which I know. lyzx-iSoo Bailey, 
Chaconne, chacoon, a sort of Saraband Dance, the Measure 
of which is always Triple 3'ime. 1774 Westm. Mag. IL 
316 A chaconne, executed by eight principal dancers with 
great ease and ability, X878 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk. 23 leb. 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment was 
added to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. 


CHAB-¥ABTHIHG, 


CHA¥EB. 


Cliad, I had *. see Ch 

Cliad, var. of Shad, a fish. • 

t Gfcad-fartlimg’- Obs. [app. from aame of 
St. Chad, patron saint of Lichfield.] (^See qnot.) 

C1588 Coimn,-pL hk. R. Colmnbell^ Darley Hall^ Derbysh, 
[Diocese of Lichfield] in ReL Ant. I. 255 A dewtye belong- , 
ing of oulde tyme to the churches. Every hotise payd at 
Easter, .j farthynge called a waxfajthinge, and another 
called a chaddfartliinge . . the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
fonte for christining of children and for oyle and creame 
to anoyle sicke folkes wyth. 1806 Harwood Hist. Lichfield 
109 Called Whitsun-farthings or Pentecostals, because it 
was usually given on Midlent or Whitsunday ; and at Lich- 
field it was called Chad-pennies or Chad-Jarthings, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral, 

Olmd-peBnies, ‘ pennies paid at the cathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 
in aid of the repairs ’ (Brewer Diet. Phr, & Fable). 
x8o6 [see prec,]. 

Cliadloek, var. f. Charlock. 

Clisefle, early ME. f. Chayel, now Jowl* 

Cliaer, eliaere, obs. if. Chae, Chaie. 

II dlsetodOH i^fio6.0x). Zool. Also ch-sato- 
dont. [mod L. £ Gr. hair-i-d 5 ovs (oSovt-) 
tooth.] A Linnsean genus of spiny-finned fishes 
(modem family Chseiodontidse), remarkable for 
Aeir bristle-like teeth and bright colours. 

<ri75o Hist. A mm. 273 (Jod.) The chsetodon varie- 
gated with longitudinal lines and a forked tail. This is a 
native of the American ocean. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
{17901 VI. i. 302 (Jod. ) Thechsetodon or catfish. 1854 Owen 
in Circ. Sc. '■1865} IL 95/1 iJetiform teeth are common in 
the fishes thence called Chajtodonts. 1887 T. Martin in 
Blackm. Mag. Sept, 402 The prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer fish. 

Clisetoplioroiis (kft^>-fbros),^ a. Zool. [fi Gr. | 
xaitr?; hair, mane + -<^o/)-oy bearing + -ous: after ' 
mod.L. chiJtftophora.'] Bristle-bearing ; applied to 
‘the Annelids which have bristle- bearing foot- 
tubercles, such as tube-worms and sand-worms; 
and also those which have locomotive bristles, 
such as earth-worms ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. v. 218 Such segmented In- 
vertebrates as the chaetophorous Annelida. 

Chsetopod (krti7p^?d). Zool. [f. mod,L. chseto- 
poda neut. pL, f. as prec. + u-ous (iroS-) foot.] 
Belonging to the order Chmtopoda of Annelids, 
marine worms, with bristle- bearing feet. 

1864 Webster s.v. Lug-worm cites Baird, A cliaetopod 
worm. 

CBaf, obs, fonn of Chaff sb.^ 

€lia‘fasit, a. Her. [f. Chafe v. -h -ant L] Ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as enraged or 
furious. 

1847 Heraldry (Parker ', Chafmii^ enraged, 

applied to the wild boar. 

Chafar(e, -ayre, obs. ff. Chaffee. 

Chafe (tji^f),^» Forms: 4 cLanfe-n, ebawffe, 
chafen, 4-6 cliaujffe, 5 eiiawfe, 4-6 chauf, 
cliafife, 5-7 ebanfe, 6 chaafe, caff^e, obafen, 
6-9 ebaff, 5~ ebafe. Pa. t. & pple. 4 obauftede, 
ebanfld, cbefede, ebanffit, 4-6 ebaufed, ebauf- 
fed, 5 ebaufet, ebanffid, ebaffyd, 6 cafted, 
cbafde, ebaffee, ebanffe, cbaflld, 7 ebaft, 5-9 
ebafted, 5- ebafed. [ME. ehaufe-n, a. OF. 
chauf e-Ty mod. chauffer to warin = Fr. calfar^ It. 
calefare'.-A2X.o L. or Rom. ^calefdre, contr. fromL. 
catefach-e to heat, make warm, i. calere to be warm 
-f facere to make. In Eng. the diphthong was, 
as in other AF. words, reduced to long (a), and this 
in regular phonetic course to • H.. gauge ^ sefe^ 
Palpjt^ ckamber.1 

I. Transitive senses. 

-fl. To warm, heat. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xliv. 15 He toe of hem, and is chaufed 
[1388 warmed], c 1420 A hturs of A rlh. xxxv, A schimnay 
of charcole, to chaufen the knyste. c 1440 A nc. Cookery in 
ffousek. Ord. 455 Chauf hit over the fyre. 1525 

Lord Berners Froissart cxvi[xii]. 333 His hedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason with hote coles, c 1533 
Dewes Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. 940 To caffe or warme, 
cMuffer. a 1377 Gascoigne Duke Bellum inexp. Wks. 
(1587) 123 Whose grease hath molt all cafFed as it was. 
160X Holland Fliny 11 . 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
of the bodie, 1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 331 Waxe 
when it is chafed will take an impression. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Tramp.. L 86 It cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath chafed so cool a Salamander. 

1 2 . fig, To inflame (the feelings), excite, warm, 
beat. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. /». B. 128 pat he wolde . . cherisch hem 
alle with his cfaer, & chaufen her loye. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C, XV. 68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man 
opere. 1483 Kni. de la Four(x%C&) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whiche kyndeleth and chauffeth the amerous hertes. 
^rxSoo Melusine (1888) 22 Kaymondyn, whiche was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf. i5S3 Brende Q. Curtins Uyij, 
When he was chafed with drinking. 1682 Bunvan Holy 
War 81 Their continuing in rebellion did but chafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains. 169* Hartcuffe Virtues 
70 The use now made of it [Dancing]* -serves only to chaff 
the Blood. 1716 Horkeck Crucif. Jestis 9 The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 

3 . To rub with the band esp. to rub (a person’s 
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limbs, etc.) in order to restore warmtb or sen- ; 
S'ation. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 68 Chafyn or nxbbyn,^fi:<7. 1331 T. 
Wilson Logike 10 Waxe chaufed with the handes is niade 
softer. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 122 The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1719 Be Foe Crusoe ; 
(1840) 1 . xvi, 284 He took his arms , . and cnafed and rubbed 
them with his hands. 1842 Tennyson MortedlArth. 211 
She . . laid his head upon her lap . . and chafed ids hands. ; 
1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 290 They . .bore her home, 
and chafed he tender limbs. 

absol. 1742 Fielding n.v, She fell to chafing 

more violently, 1879 Browning Ix^an Iv. 54 Chafe away, ; 
keep chafing, for she moans : She's coming to 1 
4 . To rub so as to abrade or injure the surface ; 
to fret, gall. . 

1326 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 256 All his ioyntes were 
* . losed . .his body so chafed, a 1547 Surrey Mneid iv. 53s 
With their [ants’] travaile chafed is eche pathe. 1602 
Vestry JBks. (.Surtee.s) 136 Wiche old book was frett and 
chafed. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.&.v.y Seamen say.. 
The Cable is chafed in the Hawse, when it is fretted or 
begun to be worn out there, 1787 ‘G, Gambado’ Acad. 
Horsem. (1809) 31 The- flap of your saddle . , chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breecheA 1836 Kane 
Arct. Exp I, IL xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed. 
1861 Flo. Nightingale 92 How easily its tender 

skin gets chafed. 

b. With some mixture of sense 10 (to rage, fume) . 
1813 Scott Rokeby'w. vii, He.. May view [the torrent] 
chafe her waves to spray, O’er every rock. 

6. fig. To heat or ruffle in temper ; to vex, irritate. 
1400 Arthur 95 Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothe. 
1489 Caxton B'ayies ofA.x. xxiv. 75 To theym that be fyrst 
chaffed and angry. 1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 97 Whan the ' 
see was well chafted and. .ayenst them sore moeued. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 243, I chafe you if I tarrle. Let 
me go. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xvii, 8. N. R. tr. Cam- 

dens Hist. Eliz. 1. 73 Being frustrate ofnis hope, and sore 1 
chafed in minde. 18x3 Hogg Qjtehls Wake 313 The youth 
was chaffed, and with disdain Refused to touch his harp 
again, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lix, 267 To chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature. 

1 6 . To. scold. Obs. 

<71483 E. E. Misc. (18551 II For his hyre he doth me 
chawfe. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI, vii. (Arb.) 197 
We wyll. .cnyde, braule, fume, chaufe, and backbite them. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. vi. 104 The Parret . . 
being Ijeaten and chaffed, returneth to its owne naturall 
voice, c 1677 Temple in Courtenay Mem. (1836) I. 499 The 
King . . chafing us for .spending him so much money, and 
doing nothing. 

b. slang. (See quot.; an ironical use of 1 or 3 
or other prec. sense: cf. Anoint.) 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 36. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Cmt', C/2«/?, well beaten or bang’d, 

II. Intransitive senses. I 

t 7 . To become warm or hot Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvin. 49 Then grace sholde growe 
. . And charite, pat child is now sholde chaufen of him-self. 
c 1430 Merlin 283 The day be-gan to chauffe, and the sonne 
was risen right high. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. II. 
ciii. [xeix.] 301 The dayes chafed meruaylously, for it was 
aboute mydsomer. 1581 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 
407 He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales. 

f 8. ? To spoil by heating, to undergo decompo- 
sition (? by heating or rubbing). Obs. 

%aT.Apo Morte Arth.oryyi They bussch^d] and bawmede 
paire honourliche kynges, Sewed theme in sendelle sexti 
faulde aftire, Lappede them in lede, lesse that they schulde 
Chawnge or chawffe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xcv. 
(1634) 169 Then Imd them in chests of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour, 

9 . To rub; to press or strike with friction {ony 

upoHy against). (Often with mixture of other 
notions,: cf. 10 c.) ^ 

1603 Shaks- Lear iv, vi. 21 The murmuring Surge, That 
on th' vnnumbred idle Pebble chafe.s. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., Seamen say, a Rope chafes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubbing against any rough and hard thing. 1803 Scott 
Last Minstr. u xii, Is it the roar of Teviot's tide. That 
chafes against the scaur's red side? 1835 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 599 If the currents chafe upon it. 1861 
Holland Less. Lifi^ xiii. 178 As a caged bear chafes . . 
against the walls of his cell. 

10 . fig. To wax warm (in temper) ; to be angry, 
to rage ; now usnally, to display irritation of tem- 
per and impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
fuming, fretting, and worrying; oneself or others. 

1323 Ld, Berners Proiss. II. cxxiiL [cxix.] 348 If ye fynde 
hym harde and highe of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 1335 Joye Apol. Tindale 32 The man began 
to fume and chaafe. 1381 J. Bell Haddods Answ, Osor. 
26b, Though you. .chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him. 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Church-Porch liii, Calm- 
nesse is great advantage: he that lets Another chafe, 
may warm him at his fire : Mark all his wandrings, and 
enjoy his frets. 1760 Sterne TV. Shandy II. 93, I never 
chaff, but take the good and the bad as they fall in my 
road. 179X CowPER Iliad 1. 172 Let the loser chafe. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IL 78 The wilder adventurers 
. . had chafed at his advice. 1843 Prescott Mexico vn. i 
(1864) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affront. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chaff, to chafe 
or chaffer, to quarrel. ‘They diaff'd at teean t'other varry 
sairly.* 1879 Froude- Caesar xv- 246 T’he aristocratic party 
could but cnafe in impotent rage, 
b. with complement. 

a 1361 G. Cavendish Wolsey (18231 1 . 220 He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly. 

C. Of the sea, etc : To fret, rage, or funiq; 
(Sometimes with a tinge, of sense 9.) 

16x1 Shaks. Wint, T. m. uL 89 , 1 would you did but see 


how it chafes, how it rages, how it takes vp the shore. 

1822 Procter (B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. i. 477 The 
great sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 
Their sounding manes. 1840 Thirlwall Greece YU. liv. 

35 Their conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves. 1840 Dickens Rttdge Ixiii, Chafi,ng like an 

angry sea, the crowd pressed after thenL 

Cliafe (tji?‘f), sb. Also 6 ch-aiife, ohanff, f 
chaff, [f. pree. vb.] 

1 . Heat of mind or temper ; rage, passion, fury ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘ temper’, arch. 

1331 Ascham Lett. Wks. 1865 1. 11. 312 The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe. 1366 T. Stapleton Ret. Vntr, Jewell 
iv. 105 The Emperour answered in a great chafe, a xS93 
H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) 1. 176 He went away like_ Naaman 
in a chafe, a 1693 U rquh art jff ni. xxviu. 238 A 
March- Hare was never in such a Chaff as I am. «i703 
Burkitt iV. T". Rom. xi. 15 That.. I might see them 
at last believe for anger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven in a holy chafe. 1823 ScoTTPeveril xxi, Into what 

an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself ! 1825 

baiting w. in Houlsion Tracts I. xxviii. To take bulls by 
the nose, and put them in a bit of a chafe. 

2 . Rubbing, fretting, friction. 

1848 Kingsley v9<zz;2(f’^ Trag. i. i. 84 The chafe Comes not 
by wearing chains, but feeling them. 1876 R. Burton 
Gorilla L, I. 71 Causing painful chafes and sores. 18S2 
N ARES Seanmnskip (ed. 6) 66 They catch the chafe of the sail. 

3 . A chafing against restraints. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. ii His utterances are. .marked 
already with a restlessness of spirit, and move with a chafe 
and impetuosity of rhythm, that seem to bode revolt. 

4 . Comb. tchafe-gaU (see quot.); i-ebafe-^ 
cbaff-halter, cf. Chase-. Also Chafe-wax, etc.; 

X678 A. LiTTLETONXzijf. Diet., Intertrigo .. a galling^ ip 
a man or beast by going, riding, or rubbing of one thing 
against another ; achafegall. 1704 Worlidge DzV^. 
s. V. Bridle, Chaff-Halter, a Woman’s Bridle is the saniej 
only it's double Rained. 

Cliafed (tj^^ft), ppl. a. Also cliaiif(f)ed, 
chanft, chaf’d, ciiaft, etc. [f. Chafe v. + -ed 1 .] 
Heated ; rubbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexed i 
<7 1330 Arth. 4* MerL jx4,5 Vp he lepe with chaufed blod. 
1583 Stanyhurst ARneis i, (1880) 20 On coast thee chauft 
flud is hurled. 1590 Spenser P. Q. i. iii. 33 When his [the 
horse’s] hot rider spurd his chauffed side. 1393 Shaks. 3 
Hett, VI, IL V. 126 Warwicke rages like a chafed Bull. 1642 
H. More Song tf Soul 1. 1. li, His chafed feet, and the long 
way to town. 1764 Churchill The AnthorWlc^. 1774 IL 
180 The chafd blood flies mounting to his cheeks. 1791 
Cowper Iliad in. 263 Some chafed and angry idiot. 18x6 
Shelley Alastor 322 The white ridges of the chafed sea. 

Chafer chaffer tjse-foi). Forms; 

I ceafor, cefer, 5 cheaffer, chaner, 7- chafer, 
chaffer. [OE. cefer corresponds to OS* (MDu. and 
moAhOyxPikevery OHG. chevar{cJuvaro)yWL\<^.ke- 
ver, kefere, Ger. kdfer beetle :--OTeut. type kefro-z ; 
OE. ceafor, if from earlier ^cafr, points to OTeut. 
ablaut- variant ^kafrozy -uz. Possible derivations are 
from a stem kaf- to gnaw (see Chavel), or from 
that of Chaff, an animal enclosed in scales or 
hnsks. Mod. German use applies the name to all 
Coleoptera, from the ladybird to the stag-beetle.] 

A name given to certain beetles, now chiefly the 
CoCK-CHAFEE and Rose-chafeb ; used alone, it 
generally means the former of these. ^ Apparently, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants, 
a. form 

27 X000 .®LFRic Gloss. In Wr.-Wulcker 121 Bruchus, ceafor. 
27X000 Ags. Ps. civ. 30 [cv. 34] Sofia cwoman gangan gffirs- 
hoppan, and grame ceaferas [^rKcAw]. 2:1400 Trevisa’s 
Higden (Rolls) II. 2x1 {MS. «.) Of hors i-roted come)? cheaf- 
fers [1387 hamettes, Caxton chauors]. 1609 C- Butler 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 59 'These [dors], .do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. En- 
tomoL{x%z%) II. xxi. 254 Take one of the common chafers 
or dung-beetles into your hand, 
form chaffer. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 3x4 The great appear- 
ances of Chaffers, or other Insects. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess, (1803) III. 99 Cock-Chaffer, .called, .the Chaffer 
. .the Jeffry-Cock, the May-bug and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
1829 E. Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 324 Every sparrow that flies by 
has a chaffer in its mouth. 

Cliafer^ (tj-zi-fw). ? Ohs. Forms : 4-5 chan- 
foTir(e, 5 chafor, -nx, -ir, -our(e, -owre, ehaiiT 
fur, -yr, chawfer, chafifire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
chaufer, chaffer, 6 chaver, chauffer, 6- chafer, 
[f. Chafe v. + -ee ^ ; or (in sense i) a. F. chauffoir 
late L. type Halefatdrium for calef acta Hum. See 
Chatjffee.] 

tl. A vessel for heating something ; a. A vessel 
for heating water, a saucepan, b. A portable 
grate, a chafing-dish. Obs. 
a. form chauf (f)oury -er. 

1395 E. E. Wills (x882) s A chaufour of siluer. 1427 
Mem. Rip. (1882) 1. 329, j chawfer. 1434 E. E. Wills C1882) 
loi A chaufur of bras. 1558 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (1835) IL 
162, ij fyer chauffers. ,1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 2x5 
Faire chaufers and goodly pots. 

/3. form chafour, -er. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 pe best of yren broches, & a 
chafur. ' 27x440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafowre to make whote 
a thynge as watur, cakfaxtorium. 1488 Jwv. Jewels 
Jas. Ill in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 392 A chalfer, of 
silver ouregilL c 1390 Marlowe Faust v. {,siage direction) 
Re-enter Mephistophilis with a chafer of cotds. 1688 R. 
lcioLku.Amumty iii. 398/1 Barbere . , carry about with them 
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CHAFFED. 


CHAFERH. 

, .a small Chafer, ijstx-'ss Strype JEccl Mem. II. 1. 1. i. 2 I 
Basin and chavens of .silver and gilt . . to wash the Prince. ! 
S835 Hone R'veryi'-day Bk. I. 1257 These [barbers’] chafers 
are no longer made in London. 

7. form chaffer. 

CX460 J. Russell. BJlr, Nurture in Bahees Bk. (1868) s6i 
Lay })«^m vppon youre galantyne stondynge on a chaffire 
hoote. S505 Will of Norwood (Somerset Ho.) A large 
chaffer of laton. 1629 Bn/, Ha.t field Priory in Trans. 
Essex Archaeol. Set. III. ii. 160, j great brasse 

chaffer to heat water in. 

t 2 .« Chafe- WAX. Ohs. 

2577 Holinshed Chron. III. 920/2 A clearke of the 
hamper; and a chafer of the wax, 1647 H award Crown 
if m 2 Chafer of Wax. Fee, — ’ll.<iiS.^d. x^s L^tU Patent 
in Law Times LXXXI. 442/2 The office or place of chaffer 
of the wax. 

S. One who chafes or fumes, ? Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Bronfatore, .a snorter, a huff .snnff, a chafer. 
1604 T, Passions iv. ii. § x. 127 Chafers in play are 

couetons, great gamesters are foolish. 

Chafer, 2/. [? mispr. for 

«i62S Fletcher & Mass. Elder Bro. iv. ii. (1679) 117 
M. Bo they chafer roundly? A. As they were rubb'd with 
Soap, Sir.. Long may they chafe, and long may we 
lausih at ’em. 

Chafer, ohs. form of Chaffeb. 
t Cha'fem, cha’fferai. Obs. [app. altered 
from Chafer after words like cistern, latiiern^ 
«=' Chafer^ i- a. ' ^ , . ■ ' ■ 

1:613 Inv. in Straiford-on-^Amn MSS. (N.) Five hrasse 
pottes, .and one chafei-ne. x688 R. Holme Armoury in . 
426/2 In our refined speech some call a Barbers Chaffer. . a 
Chaffern, and a Caldafer. 1693 W, Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 277 A brass-pot, chafern, or kettle, 1721-1800 Bailey, 
a Vessel to heat Water in. 

Ohafery Metallur^. [prob. coming 

down from an earlier '^ckauferie, a, F. chaufferie 
in same sense, f. chauffer to heat ; see Chafe v. 
and-EEY.] (Seeqnots.) 

1663 in Jr/ll Derbysh. Archseol. Soc. X. 35 Anvil, chafery 
bellows and wheels. 1679 Plot Siaffordsk. (1686) 163 The 
Forges, .are of two sorts, one whereof they call the Finery, 
the other the Chafery. 1731 Bailey, Chafery^ one of the 
Forges in an Iron- Work. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic Gloss. 774. 1881 ^ Raymond Mining Gloss., 

Chafe )yy ^ iox%% fire for reheating. 

t Clia'fe-wax* Obs. Also Chaflf-wax. [f. 
Chafe v. (sense i) + 'VVax .fA] An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it w^as to 
prepare the wax for sealing documents. The office 
was abolished in 1853. 

1607 Cowell Inierpr., Chafewax is an officer in chatincery, 
that fitteth the waxe for the sealing of the writs. 1614 
Ellesmere in Ld, Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. 1 . 358 
The poore Sealer and Chaffewax and ther dependantes. 
1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 750/4 The Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal. x886 Law LXXXI. 442/2 The now obsolete 

office of chaffwax to the lx>rd Chancellor, 

CIia«*feweed,clia*ffweed. Berb. [According 
to Turner and other early writers, f. Chafe 4 * 
Weed; see quot 3551: otherwise it might be 
plausibly explained from Chaff sh}- and Weed, 
in reference to the chaffy receptacle of Filago^ 

A name given by Turner to the plant Gnapkalium 
sylvaticum ; extended by Gerard to other species 
of Gnaphalium mA the allied Filago ; applied by 
some especially to the Chafewoet 

of Turner. (By Lyte eiToneously applied to Diotis 
Sea Daisy.) 

1548 Turner Names of Merles s.v. Centunculus, Cen- 
tunculus named in greke Gnaphalion . . It maye he called 
in englxshe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shy re cud* 
weede. iggi Herbal i, I ij, Centunculus is called . . in 
Northumherlande Chafwede, because it is thought to be 


weed, Florio, impia . . we call it ch«mweede 

or cudweede, 1853 m G. Johnston Bot. E. Bord. {^Filago 
germanicd). 1879 Prior Plant-n., Chafe-weed . , as Ray 
expresses it in Cat, Plant. Cant., ‘ quoniam ad intertrigines 
valet ' ' ' ■ » ■ . ■ 

t Clia'feworfe., Ohs. [f. Chafe + Wort.] A 
name given by Turner to Filago germanica. 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes 83 Cariaflago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called in english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 

Cliaff ^ Forms: I ceaf, cef, 3 oheef, 

a-4 chef, (2, 4 eheue, 4 chaue), 4 cheff, 3-5, 7 
chaf, 4-7 chafife, 3-4, 6- chaff; north. 4 caf, 5 
feaf, feaff, kafe, 6 caiJT, 4-7 caffe, 5“9 caff. 
(Occasional 4 schaf, 5 shaffe.) [OE. ceaf, corresp. 
to MDu. <!:q/(Da. kcff'), MHG., MLG., dial. Ger. 
kafwt-ox., related to OHG. cheva husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Tent root kef gnaw: cf. Chavel, 
Jowl. The southern form in ME. was chef the 
midland chaff; the northern caf caff, still extant; 
in Scotl. also Commonly collective.] 

1 . A collective term for the husks of corn or other 
grain separated by threshing or winnowing. 

' a. iomkchef 

c 1000 ^LFRic Voc. in Wr.*Wfilcker 148 PaUa, ceaf. r moo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 p»t ceaf he forbasrnK cii6o Hat- 
ton G. ibid., chmfhe forbem^ x xx^% Lamb. Horn. 85 
pet smal chef pet Aid ford mid i>e winde. Ibid, Of pe smal 
cheue. axaz% ' fuliana 70 pat dusti chef, tf’1340 Ayeno. 
aio Be-tuene t>e cheue ana pe com [nom. chef J 


form chaff. , 
cxzoo Ormin 1483 And sippenn winndwesst tti pm com, 
And fra pe chaff itt shmdesst. c 1203 Lay. 29256 per biforen 
he gon 3eoten draf and chaf and aten, c 1340 Cursor M. 
4791 (Trin.) To fynde pe chaue Corn pere shul we fynde to 
haae. mO. 21113 iFairf.) Quik bai haue his bodl flame & 
waltered him in barli chaf. c 1394 CredefB^, And so 
pei chewen charitie as chewen schaf houndes. C1400 
Ywaine & Gaw. 1684 Barly brede with al the chaf. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) i 34 b, As the flayle tryeth T 
come from the chaffe. 1667 Milton P. L, iw 985 
on the threshing floore bis hopeful sheaves Prove chaff. 
1715-30 Pope Iliads. 613 The light chaff before the breezes 
borne, « 1811 J. Levden Ld. Soulis Ixu, 1 he bmley chaff 
to the sifted sand They added still by handfuls nine. 

7. form caf caff. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 475* (Cott.) pe caf he ^st o corn sum- 
quiie In the flum pat hait pe nile. a 1340 Hampole 
xxxiv. 21 Caf Pat is light to fie wip Pe wynd. f 

Ansi. 51 Caffe, acus, palea. 13 - 

(1801) 98 Ijam.) As .. caffe before the wind. 1670 Kay 
Proverbs 285 Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 18^ 

J. Wilson Nod. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I* 334 To sleep on caff 
^875 Lane. Gloss. (E. B. S.) Caff{f. chaff refuse. 

1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.) Caff, chaff. 

b. A plural occurs in OE. and ME., e.g. to 
translate of the Vulgate. Obs. ^ 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 12 pa ceafu [Lindisf halmas ; 
rii6o Hatton G. chefuj he forbaern 3 on unadwae.scendlicum 
fyre. 1382 Wyclif Matt. iii. 12 But chaffis he shal hrenne 
with fyr unquenchable. — Ezek. xm. 10 With outen chaffis 
XS eibsque paUis\. 

1 2 . iransf The husks of pease and beans. Obs. 
CX4ZO Pallad. on Hush. iv. no Two basketfull of bene 
chaf! 1611 CoTGR., Faval, the chaffe, shalmgs, hullings, 
offals, or cleansing of Beanes. , /t 

3 . Cut hay and straw used for feeding cattle. (It 
is doubtful whether the early instances of ' chaff 
used in brick-making, etc., belong here.; A chaff- 
cutting machine is described in Lewis Btst. Thanet 
i>7^6 Plate IV. p. 16, but not by this name, ^ being 
called 'a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in’.) 

ft 1000 MLFmc Exod. V. 7 Ne sylle s® leng 
Ebreiscan folc to tigel gewcorce. erz^o Gen. ^ Ex. 2889 
Hem-seluen he fetchden he chaf Se men 3 or hem to gode 
ffaf. XR82 Wyclif Isa. Ixv. 25 The leoun and the oxe shuin 
ete chaf [13^ stree]. 1483 Caxton Golf. Leg 44 A In jny j 
faders hows is place ynou^ to lodge tlm & thy canmls & 1 
plente of chaf & heye for them, c 153S B^^rod. Ir. 

in Palsgr. 915 Litter or chaff, j^z/Zf.] *77\W. Bailey Ad- 
vancem. Arts I. 42 Mr. Edgills Machine for cutting 

chaff. 1834 BHt. Husb.yiil 212 If fed . . upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes necessary to cut it into 

a. The thin dry leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, esjp. the inner pair now usually 
called pales or gluinelles, distinct from the outer 
pair called glumes, b. The bracts at the base of 
the florets in Compositse. (The plural is ohs.") 

1776 Withering Bot. A rrangem. (1796) L 195 E^ngium. 

. florets sitting, .separated by chaff. Ibid. 1 1 1 . 669 Hyosens, 
Receptacle naked : Down hair-like; encompassed by awned 
chaff. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 133 [Canary- 
crass] the chaffs being turgid and hairy. Ibid. 134 The 
keel of the chaffs is ciTiate. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod. 
Agric. II. 406 In the blooming season, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. v. 142 Palets, also 
called Chaff are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets 
on the axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Compositae . . the name is 
also given to an inner series of the glumes of grasses. 

6. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 

I. (Cf. Jfatt. iii. lis, etc.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Man Lawes T. 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of the stree Make so long a tale, as of the com. 1393 
Gower Conf, 11 . 59 It were a short beyete To winne chaffe 
and lese whete. 1333 Lyndesay Satyre 3531 Thy words 
war nather come nor caiff. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
18 You may wei thinke that I sell ray come and eate 
Chaffe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. r. i, 117 His reasons are two 
graines of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe : you shall 
seeke all day ere you finde them, & when you haue them 
they are not worth the search. 173a Berkeley .4 
VI. § 9 You may see here Xfer. xxiii. 28] a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, true and spurious, 1850 Tenny- 
SON In Mem. vi, Vacant chaff well meant for grain. x88a 
Athefimum 5 Aug. 171/3 Though there is a little chaff there 
is also a good deal of wheat, , . , 

b. Proverb. An old bird is not caught wzth 
chaff; and allusions to it 
*481 Caxsofi Reynard xxo, 1 am no hyrde to he locked ne 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good com. c Shaks. 
Timm iv, ii, An olde birde is not caught with chaffe. 


Humph. Cl. (L.) The doctor, being t , , 

would not 1)0 caught with chaff. 1836 J. H. Newman Cal- 
lista (1885) 249, 1 am too old for chaff, 1873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 50 That's old chaff for such as we. 

6 . transf. and fig. Refuse, worthless matter. 

1400 Morte Arth. 1064 Caffe of creatours alle, thow 
curssede wriche I xSSS Eden Decades W. Ind. i. vin. (Arb.) 
96 iynargl) Perles as common as chaffe. X596 Shaks, Merck. 
V. n. ix. 48 How much honor Pickt from the chaffe and 
mine of the times. x6o6 — - TV. ^ Cr. i. ii. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chaffe and bran. 1621 Burton A not. Mel. 1. ii. iii. 
XV, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff. X670 DRVDEN 
Prol. Conq, Granada 42 Wheel-broad hats, dull humour, 
all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and makes the 
vulgar laugh. X7Q9 Wordsw, Poet's Epit. iv, A soldier, 
and no man of chaff 1842 Tennyson 40 Twelve hooks 
of mine . . Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. 


7 . a. attrih. Of or resembling chaff. 

1636 James Iter Lane. X12 Those chaffe sands which doe 
in mountains rize. 

b. Comb., as chaff-bait, -biscuit, -bread, -heap, 
-house, -knife, -net, -room; chaff-bed, a /bed’ 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etc. ; chaff-cutter, one who cuts chaff ; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw for fodder, also called 
chaff-engine; chaff-flower, a name for Alter- 
nanthera Achyrantha ; chaff-seed, a name for 
Schwalbea americana. Also Chaff-weed. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, xxxii, Tixe Birds come 
in To his *Chaffe-baite. 1382 Inv. of R. Hodgson, Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.), A *Caffe bed. 1663 Inv. Ld. Gordon's 
Furniture, Thair is in the bed, a cafte bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 16S3 Tryon Way to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff-Beds, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, ■uxix. Salt meat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and *chaff-biscuits. 1611 Cotgr., 
Pain de bale, *chaffe bread.. the coursest kind of bread. 
X772 W, X&h.WE.'s Advancem. A rtsixjQs) 1 . 192 A new invented 
*chaff cutter invented by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Chaff-cutters are used by Mr. Fel- 
lows and other gentlemen ia the county. 1854 Hlusi. 
Land. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. 
Chaffeutter. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob is now as a little come left in a '^chaffe- 
heape. 4J-I425 Voc. in Wr.,Wukker 670 Hoc palare, 
*chaf-house. X483 Gath. Angl. 51 A Caffe hows, paliare, 
paliarium. *833 Manuf Metal iii. II. 55 (Cab. Cycl) 
*Chaff-knife bacKS, and hay-knife backs, c X440 Promp. 
Parv. 68 *Chaffenette to take byrdys, retiaculmn. 1801 
Strutt Sports Sr Past. 1. ii. 34. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 99 
Along the opposite side of the yard are the *chaff-room, 
various domestic offices, etc. 

Cha:^ (tjaf), sb:t colloq. [Of this and the re- 
lated Chaff the origin is not quite certain : if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cf. 
senses 5, 6 there) ; if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a playful or light use of chaff, Chafe 
V., senses 5 and 6 of which come very near to it.] 
Banter, light and good-humoured raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the temper of the person 
to whom it is addressed; badinage. (App. of 
slang origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) 

(The first quot. is uncertainly placed ; it may mean * scold- 
ing ’ : cf. Chafe v. tl) 

[X648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 76 You pretend to nothing 
but chaffe and scoffes.] 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge {C, D. 
ed.)42, do’, said the ’prentice. ‘Honour bright. No 
chaff, you know. ’ 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 286 There’s 
enough of this chaff. I have been called names and black- 
guarded enough. X838 Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. 12^/2 Chaff, as the 
vulgar call it, when it is real good chaff, is an element in 
statecraft, 1885 Manck. Even. News 6 July 2/2 They got 
through a few ovei-s . . amidst the chaff of a good-natured 
crowd. 

Ciiaiff (tjaf), z*.! [f. Chaff j'Al] Hence Chaffed 

ppl. a., O'h.Qi'SSiXx.^ vbl. sb. 

1. trans. To mix with chaff ; - Chave ly."! 

1332 Huloet, Chaffed or myxt wyth chsMe.,paleatus, 

2 . To cut (hay, straw, etc.) for fodder. 

1883 Hertfordsh. Mercury 6 Dec. 4/4 In most other cases 
the grass has been chaffed when put into the silo. 1887 
Times 7 Sept. 3/3 Mr. Henry Simmonds fed . . the young 
stock on chaffed hay and straw. Ibid. [He] was m the 
habit of supplying winter food . ♦ by chaffing up the straw, 
Ch.n,f£ (tjaf), colloq. [see Chaff sb.^ : the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.] trans. 
To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as to tiy 
the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed 
(A word or sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still considered slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted commas.) 

1827 [see Chaffing}. 1830 H. Greville Leaves fr. Dtaiy 
(1883) 375 Charles was very amusing in chaffing Lady C, 
for her violent anti-Catholic feelings. X837 Kingsley I wo 
V. Ago XV. (D.) A dozen honest fellows grinned when their 
own visages appeared, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea. 1879 M'Carthy Own Times 1 1 , 264 Palmerston is in 
the Home office, pleasantly * chaffing ' militia colonels. x88s 
ibwESt Introd. Led. Law of Const. 174 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, so to speak, ‘ chaffed ’ the 
supposed author of the satire* 
b. ahsol. or intr. 

«xS43 Barham Ingold. Leg. (1877) 319 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Hence Cha’fflng M. sb. and ///. «., Oha'fflBgly 
adv . ■ 

[Cf. 1375 in Chafing 1.] 

X827 Hone Every-day Bk. IL X009 Much * chaffing ’ passed 
between them. x86i N. A. Woods Pr. Wales in Canada 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ signals too, going on between 
the vessels. 1876 Burnaby Ride Khiva vi. Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 
X871 Daily News 24 Jan., The men took to criticising each 
other’s performances, not chaffingly, but quite seriously. 
1883 Proctor in Knowledge 13 July 28/1 A habit chaffingly 
attnbuted to the Missourian belles. 

Chaff, var. Chaft, jaw, and obs. form of Chafe. 
Chaffaire, -are, obs. forms of Chaffeb. 
Chaffed (tjaft), ppl. a. 

1 . See Chaff ©.i 2 . See Chaff 
t 3 . ? Spoiled by heating, that has begun to de- 
compose : see Chafe v. 8. Ohs. 

1734 T. Sheridan Let. in Swift's Wks, <'i84x) II. 724 You 
I live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison. 
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Cliaffer (tjse-fai), Forms : 3 oixaffer©, 4 
clieapfare, chapfare, -vare, 3-5 clieffare, 3-6 
cliaffare (diaffere, chafare, chefare), 4-^ chaf- 
far, 4- chaffer. (Also 5 chafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 
ohaffour, ohaffur, chafre, caffer, 5-6 chafEce, 
5-7 chafer, 6 chaffayre, 7 chaffaire.) [In the 
Aye7tbite (1340) cheap] are, chapfare type 
*ciapfaru, £ ceap bargain, sale + farti faring, going ; 
not recorded, but the cognate ON. kaupfgr is extant 
in sense nrading journey’. Assimilation ofy^'to 
gave the general ME. types cheffare, chaffare\ 
with the a in the latter, cf. OE. ciapmg^in, ME, 
chepmo7t and chapman, now Chapman. Apparently 
the original sb. became obs. in the 17th c., but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense i b.] 
f l. Traffic, trade ; buying and selling, dealing, 
exc. as in b. 

«xasS Ancr. R. 418 None cheffare ne driue 50. CX230 
Hali Meid. 9 Weilawei ! . . hwuch un wurSe chaffere. c 1320 
Sir Beues 2062 God seue it . .We hadde driue )>at chefare. 
1340 A yenb. 36 pe vifte manere ijf. of gauelinge] is ine 
cheapfare. lbid.\s e5tende bo3 of auarice is chapfare. . 

Ine uele o]?re maneres me may zene5i ine chapfares. 138. 

SeTvn. Sel. Wks. 1 . 50 Sum £wenten] after chaffare 
of pis worldely richesse. c 1430 Myrc 1299 Hast thow by- 
gylet in chafare? 1551-6 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 63 
Money, wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly occupieng 
and chaffayre, 1613 R. C. Table AipB. {td. 3', Chaff ar^ 
buying and selling. 1662 Fuller IVbri/izes lu^ 150 By sad 
lekaffer, they were lain to give money for water. 

lb. In modern use, chiefly from the vb. : Chaffer- 
ing, bargaining, haggling as to price. 

1851 Longf. GoleC Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, What do I care for 
the Doctor Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffic? 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . n. 589 The dark-eyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In chaffer with the base Propoe- 
tides. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cmt. II. xvi. 431 , 1 was un- 
able to purchase anything more than a few ground-nuts, 
because it involved such serious controversy and chaffer as 
sickened the hungry stomach, 
f 2 . That which is bought and sold; wares, 
merchandise, goods for barter or sale. Obs. 

6’ X25o Ge7i. <§• Ex. 1^51 Fro galaad men wi 5 chafare Saj 
he 6or kumen wid spices ware. 1297 R. Glouc. 539 To late 
in tueie wolmongers, hor chaffare in to lede. 1362 Langl. 

P. PI. A. V. 174 per weore chapmen I-chose h® chaffare to 
preise. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 285 (Add. MS.), X. asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffare. 1441 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 54 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come att 
the towne of Ripon. .to utter their caffcr, wherewith to pay 
his farme. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (,1531) 25 As a marchaunt sheweth 
his marchaundyse or chafer, c 1612 Rowiands F'otir K naves 
(1843) 96 His good daies are when 's chaffer is well sold, a X693 
Urquhart Rabelais III. iv, Gold, silver, .chains, rings, with 
other ware and chaffer of that nature. 

fb. Good chaffer', a good commodity in the 
market. Obs. 

xzioAyeftb. 191 Merci is guod chapuare, uor hi dep wexe j 
pe timliche guodes. X581 j. Bell HaddoEs Ans'W. Osor. j 
271/2 The old Proverbe (Gold is good chaffer howsoever it 
come). x6oi Holland Plmy 1 . 134 Another Island, .where- 
in pearles are good chaffer, and yeeld gainfull trafficke. 
Ibid. 377 Those cuttings are good chaffer, and sold very 
well to the merchant. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 186 They 
be very good chaffer and right welcome merchandise, 
t fiS' stuff. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xvii. 100 As thou5 Cristis seid lawe 
were so feble chaffare. 1567 Drant Horace's De Arte Poet . 

B vij, He will - , ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
scum. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Ep. Ded. 3 Whoe have 
inriched whole reames_ of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffaire of their invention. 

4 . Comb. chajGfer-wliale, ‘the round-lipped 
whale’ (Jam.). 

1809 Edmonston Zetland VL. 300 (Jam.) Delphmus Orca 
(Linn.), Chaffer- whale. Grampus. 1822 Pirate x, 

He is like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the most petty coin which a fisher can 
cast at him. [Merely taken from Edmonston, l.c.] 
Cliaffer (tJa*f9j), .rA^ colloq. [£ Chaff -b 
-erI.] One who chaffs or indulges in banter. 

1851 Mayhew Labour She was considered to be 
the best * chaffer ' on the road ; not one of them could stand 
against her tongue. 

Chaffer, : see Chafer. 

Cliaffer (tjae’fsj:), 71.^ Forms : 4 ohapfari, 4-5 
cheffare^n, chaffar©(n, 5-6 chaffare, chaffer©, 
5- chaffer. (See also the sb.) [In the 
(i 340) chapfaT’-i, i. chapfare. Chaffer sb] : cf. the 
vbs. to trade, traffic, also £ the sbs.] 
tl. iittr. To trade, buy and sell, deal in mer- 
chandise ; to traffic. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

1340 Ayenb. 162 pe borgeys wylneb to cbapfaii an to 
Wynne. X340 - 70 A lisaunder x'zxo It [ ByzaunceJ wa.s chosen 
for cheefe to cheffaren in. 1388 WycLiFi:.7^/^i? xix. 13 Chaffare 
3e, til Y come, c 1440 Gesta Rom. (Add. MS. ) He wente, 
ande Chaft'ared faste, and wanne mekille. x6ox Holland 
Plmy I. 94 With whom they chaffer and traffick only for a 
certaine precious stone . . which we call a Carbuncle. *640 
H. Grimston in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. 1692) L 122 This 
great Arch-bishop of Canterbury. .hath most unworthily 
trucked and chaffered in the meanest of them. 
b. passing into the sense of 3. 

1692 Dryden Epil. Hen. II, 24 The play-house is a kind 
of market-place; One chaffers for a voice, another for a 
face, a X700 — Fables, Gd. Parson 70 To chaffer for pre- 
ferment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures are 
sold. 1858 Longf. M. Standish vii. 37 The traders Touching 
at times on the coast, to barter and chafter for peltries. 


f C. Const. {pbs. rare] 

1^9 G, Daniel Tritiarch., zcA, //, clxiii, But Hee,who 
knew the valew of his blood, Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2 . Now chiefly in the sense : To treat about a 
bargain ; to bargain, haggle about terms or price. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 86 They were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. While they were thus 
chaffering on board, etc. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy UZoz) 
1 . ix. 21, I hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
in a dark entry. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. m. (1863) 
78 They were chaffering about the price. 1851 D. Jerrold 
St. Giles vi. 54 Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. X856 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Aur. Leigh v. 1264 Having chaffered for my book's 
price with the publisher. 1865 W. Palgrave Arabia 1 . 155 
They will chaffer half a day about a penny. 1871 A thensewn 
30 Sept. 423 The merchants go in, not to dally and chaffer, 
but to buy. 

S. D'ansf. and Jig. (from i and 2). To deal, bar- 
gain, haggle, discuss terms, bandy words. 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xv. 160 Charite . . ne chaffareth 
nou^te, ne chalengeth, ne craueth. a 1617 Hieron Wks. 
1.60 The best course . . is . . not so much as to vse any speeches 
of chafering with him [the atheist].^ 1827 Scott Highl. 
Widow V, Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
the earth, and spread out the heavens? xSaS Carlyle AfAv. 
(1857 ) I. 227 And so stand chaffering with Fate. x86o Motley 
Neiherl. i 1868) 1 . ii. 59 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4 . tj'ans, t a. To buy and sell ; to traffic in ; to 
exchange, barter. Obs. 

CX400 Plowtnanls T. xii. in ChaucePs Wks. (1562'', [That] 
with pride punished the poore . .With money filled many a 
male And chaffren churches when thei fall. i§9i Spenser 
M. Hnbberd 1159 He chaffred Chayres in which Church- 
men were set. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. v. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their markets. x68o H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 182 Great Dignities and Preferments, 
which she chaffered for the maintaining, .her own interest. 

Jig. {To chaffer wofffsi to exchange or 
bandy words.) Obs. 

X596 Spenser F. Q. n. v. 3 He never staid to greete, Ne 
chaffar words, prowd corage to provoke. x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso XVI. xliii. 289 Sworne foes sometime will talke, and 
chaffer words. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gage 89 Merchants . . 
that chaffer Heaven and Happinesse for the reward of 
iniquity. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. 1. xxix, Go chafi'er blisse 
for pleasure. 

C. modified by aivay, down, + forth. 

1530 Latimer Senn. 4- Rem. (1845) 307 Not to hide . . but to 
chatter it forth to others. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 77 
Wicked men . . chaffer and grant away their time, and 
strength. 18x3 Scott Triernt. u. xxi, ‘ Reserve thy boon, 
my liege,’ she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and limited.’ 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 353 They saw with 
indignation that Dunkirk . . had been chaffered away by 
Charles. 

11 5. ‘ chaffer is now to talk much and idly 
(Trench Select Gl. (1859-73) 32). 

Hence in Webster, Ogilvie, etc. ; but the statement seems 
doubtful ; cf. however Chaffering ppl. a. 1856. 


If 6. ? To mingle, interchange, exchange. 

1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses i, (ed. 3) 5 Horses ..which 
have too much White on any Part of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaffered with Hairs of the Horse's Colour. 
Chaffer, obs. form of Chafer. 
t Cha ffered, ppl a. Obs. [£ Chaffee 
44 --ei)T.] Trafficked or dealt in, bartered. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 105 Tythes of vntrewe l>inge 
ytilied or chaffared. 1597 ztid Pt. Retttrn Pernass. 11. iii. 
646 With the reuenewes of my chafred church. ^ Ibid. ni. ii. 
1265 And make Indentures of their chaffred skins. 
Chafferer (tjK'farai). [£ Chaffer ?7. + -er 1.] 
One who chaffers ; a dealer, bargainer. 

1382 Wycltf Eccltts. xxvi. 28 Hard is ddyuered the chaf- 
farere [1388 marchaunt] fro his necgligence. 1552 Huloet, 
Chafferer of wares, negotiator. 163X Sanderson Semti. ad 
Aulam i. (1681) II. 5 Bribing and Simoniacal Chafferers 
have climbed up the highest rounds of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 258 The 
tongue, .learned of nurses and chafferers in the market. 
Chaffering (tjse'fsrig), tobl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Chaffer : f a. buying and selling, deal- 
ing, trading ; b. bargaining, haggling ; C. Jig. 

1382 Wyclif iii. 14 Betere is the purchasing of it 
than the chaffering [1388 marchaundie] of gold and siluer. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafferynge, mercacio. CX449 
Pecock Repr. i. iii. 16 In mennis bargenyngis and cheffar- 
ingis to gidere. Goi.m^G Calvin on Deut. Ixxv, 463 

If we fall to such Chaffering with him [God]. 1597-8 Bp. 
Hall Sat. n. v. 14 A thousand patrons, .bring Their new- 
falne churches to the chaffering. 1794 Godwin Cal, WiL 
Hams 250 After some chaffering, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas, x86o Motley Netkerl, (i868_» I. vi, 299 N ow 
began a series of sharp chafferings on both sides. 
Cha'ffering, Ppl d. [f. as prec. - h -ing 2 ,] 
That chaffers. 

1483 General Sentence in Festival (1532), A 1 maner of 
marchaundy.se of chaffryng men and of men of craft. 1592 
Wyrlev Armorie 114 Chaffering townsmen. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet we do not take The chaffering swallow for 
the holy lark. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. X17 In the 
market-place He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by. 

Chaffern, A^ariant of Chafern. 

J* Cliai'ffexry« Ohs. f’are. Also 6 Sc. ch.afery. [£ 
Chaffer sb] -b : see -ery.] a. Merchandise, 
wares, b. Buying and selling, traffic. 

1535 1.yNDESAY^<wfyr«r 4495 Heir I haue bocht gude chafe^. 
1596 Spenser IreL Wks. 11862) 552/2 Merchandize 

and chafferie, that is, buying and selling. 


Cliaffilicli (tjo-ffinj). Forms: 5 caffyneh©, 
chaffilynche, 6 cafinehe, chofinob, 7 ebawfineh., 
cbaffe-fincb, (8 cbaffinge, 9 dial, cbafty), 6- 
ebafaneb. [£ Chaff Finch; as the species 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may be seen picking grains of corn out of 
the chaff and barn-sweepings : cf. the late L. name 
fuffwio (in Isidore), f. furfur bran.] 

A very common British bird, F^'ingilla celebs, 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song, 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 68 Caffynche, byrde, /urfurto. 
1570 Levins Manip. 134 A cafinche, bird, frugilla. 1580 
Baret Alv. C 288 A Chaffinch, a birde singing in colde 
weather : a spinke,y97^^7/<a;. i^i Morgan Spk. Gentry ni. 

V. 50 The Chawfinch. 1678 Phillips, Chaffinch, .so called 
because it delighteth in Chaff. 17x1 Steele Spect.No, 14 
TP 13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly 
as yet very irregularly, a 1793 G. W'BXi'e.Selborne xii. (1853) 

55 Vast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields. 
Z845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 379 Beaks, .from one as 
large as that of a hawfinch to that of a chaffinch. 

Chaffing: see Chaff v] and 2. 

Chaffire, obs. form of Chafer. 

Chaffless (tja*fles), a. 7'are. [f. Chaff sb] + 
-LES.S,] Without or free from chaff. 

x6xt Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 178 The loue I beare him. Made 
me to fan you thus, but the Gods made you (Vnlike all 
others) chaffelesse, x8. . Whittier PVhai of the Day, The 
threshing-floor.. heaped with chaffless grain 1 

Chafiour, obs. Ibrm of Chaffer. 

ChSL'ffrOB- Also 6-7 sbafh'on, 7 sbafrori(©, 
sbaferne, g ebafron. Another form of Chamfron. 

1547-8 Order Hen. VIII 's Funeral in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
IL II. App. A. II Seven great horses . , on their fronts shaf- 
frons of armes. x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. (1660) Table 266 
Ordained for Defence and Ornament ; as the Shafrone, 
Cranet, Barde. 16x7 Markham Caval. n. 1 19 Then putting 
a Shaferne vppon the horses head, you shall softly . . rappe 
him wnth the sworde vppon the Shaferne. 1811 Mrs. Grant 
Highl. Superst. IL 260 With a chafron of steel on each 
horse's head. 1835 Swain.son Qtmdrupeds 297, A coarse 
dark patch of hair, like a mask or chatfron, which covers 
the forehead. 

Chaffur, obs. form of Chaffer. 

Cbaff-wax, var. of Chafe-wax. 

Chaff-weed (tja*£wfd'. [app. orig. the same 
as Chafeweed (written chafweed by Turner), but 
in later times referred to Chaff. 

Turner applied chafweed to his ‘ CeniiincuhiS* 

Gytapkalium sylvaticnm, and to_ this or the allied Filergo 
the name continued to be applied.^ But later botanists 
applied Ce^itunculus to an entirely different plant, to which 
chaffweed is now attached as an English book-name.] 

fi* —Chafeweed. Obs. 

2 . Centunculus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. ixjgd) II. 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel. Pimpernel Chaffweed. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Lizard 290 Small Chaff-weed, frequents the gravelly banks. 
1878 Britten & Holl. Plani-n. s. v„ Chaffweed, Cmtnn^ 
C7iliis mifiwius, L. — With, penerally applied to this plant 
by authors subsequent to Withering. 

ChOiffy (tjcffi), a. [£ Chaff +-yJ.J 

1 . Full of or covered with chaff. 

X55a Huloet, Chaffye or full of chaff®, acerosns. 1601 
Holland Pliny xix. 1, To lie and sleep upon straw-beds 
and chaffy couches. 1797 Coleridge Kubia Khan, Like 
..chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail. 1865 Lisabee's 
Love Story I. 80 Looking dubiously at his chaffy trowsers. 

2 . Consistiug of, or of the nature of, chaff ; spec, 
in Bot. paleaceous. 

1597 Gerard Herbal x. ii 4 Whereupon do grow small 
scaly or chaffie huskes. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 2or 
From the Straw and Chaffy part mixed with their Oates. 
179X E, Darwin Bot. Card. ii. 9 note. The chaffy scales of 
the calyx. 1851 Glenny Hattdok. B'L Card. 19 The^flowers 
. .are. .of the chaffy texture known as ‘ everlasting '. 

3 . Resembling chaff. 

1583 Stanyhurst Poems Ps. i. (Arb.) 126 Lyke the sand, 
or chaffye dust. 1791 J. Armstrong Imit. Shaks. [R.), 
Winnow the chaffy snow. ■, re 

4 . Jig. Light, empty, and worthless as chaff. 
(Said of things and persons.) 

X594 WiLLOBiE A visa 39 b, Chaff^'e thoughtes. 1603 
Chettle Eng. Moitm. Garm. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11 . 
485 Stir up the chaffy multitude. 1612 Shaks. & Fl. Two 
Noble K. m. i. 41 Thou liest, and art . . a chaffy lord, Not 
worth the name of villain I 1642 R. Carpenter Experience 
V. xix. 331 That swelling and wordy, but chaffie, senselesse, 
and empty Pamphlet. X819 J. Milner End iielig. CotUrov. 
IL (ed. 2) 57 A dry and chaffy Epistle. 

5 . Comb., as chaffy-iextured. 

1877 F. Heath Fern W. 21 Covered with various-coloured, 
chatfy-textured scales. 

CliaiEug "^bfl. sb. Also ebaffing. [£ 

Chafe v. + -ing i.J 

1 . The action of the verb Chafe, q.v., in its 
V2Lrioiis senses* 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. liv. (1495) 635 The Juys 
of Elitropium . - helpyth moche ayenst chauffyng and stop- 
pynge of the lyuour. c 1440 Projttp. Parv. 68 Chafynge, 
confricacio. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 100/3 Wythout felyng 
of ony hete or chauffyng. 1555 E den Decades W, I nd. (Arb.) 
227 Vneessant rubhynge & chafynge. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871T 17 With spitefull obrayds and vncharitabl chaffings 
alweiz they freat. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 128 
There is no harm if they play, .without swearing, chafing, 
or couetousnesse. 1580 Hollyband 7'reas. Fr. Tong.,Es~ 
chauffetnent, chafing, warming, heating, c 1590 Marlowe 
Faust, viii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with my mistress 


cBLa-FiBra 

fabout It." *600 HotLANO Lh>y\ n. xxh. 521:, There wa;? 
more clamour, brawling and chafing than any hurt done. 
1656 UiPGLEY Pract Fkystc 265 Until the part be first 
heated by Chafing. xBz6 E. Irving Babylon L ii. 151 The 
.chaffing of its [the sea’s] rocky and pebbled bed. *845 R. 
Hamilton Fop, Educ. x. ved. 2) 314 U'he cliafin^s of party 
strife. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, ^ Mere xvi. 142 The 
chafing of the sheets, the rattling of the blocks, and the 
whistliag of the gale in the shrouds. 

2 . Comi> , as chafllng-clieeks sk/l (JVanL), ‘ a 
name given by old sailors to the sheaves instead 
of blocks on the yards in light-rigged vessels’; 
chafing-gear ‘ the stuff put upon the 

'rigging and spars to prevent their being chafed ' 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) ; ehafing-mati (see 
quot.) ; chafing -pan = Chafing-dish. 

: 18S40 R. Dana BejC Mast iii. 5 Wherever any of the . . ropes 
V .are chafing or wearing upon it, there * chafing gear as it 
is called, must be put on. 1867 Ckantb. Jml. 30 Nov. 767/2 
An improved chafing-pan. .which instead offuel, ha.sa small 
lamp, x^z Daily Tel. 12 Sept. 2/1 Dead-eyes to turn in, 
chafing gear to look after, reef-knots to point. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 941/1 Putting on chafing-mats to protect those 
parts of the rigging most exposed to wear. 

ppl‘ d: [f. as prec. -f -ING 2 ,] That 
chafes ; in various sen.ses of the vb. 

i$39 St. Papers in Froude PJist. Eng. (1880' III. 433 H® 
is so hawte & chafing that men be afeared to speak to him. 
.1561 lioLLYBUSH Horn. Apotk. 27 b, Let hyin eate no. .chaf- 
ynge or infiamynge meate. 1762 Churchill Ghost ni. Wks. 
1774 II. 55 Not quite so fast as Terror rides Wheii He the 
chafing wind.s bestrides. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. LifeKxZhi) 
a!39 The miseries of a blank and chafing mind. 1865 Living- 
stone xii. 251 To spill us all into the chafing river. 

Also 6 chafifyndyche, 6-8 
chafindish, 7 chalfendijBh, chafen-dish, 5-9 
'chaffiirig-disli. [f. Chafing vbl. sb. y Dish sb.] 
A vessel to h"ld burning charcoal or other fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it ; a portable grate, 

31483 A ci 1 Rich. Jllf c. 12 § 2 Holy- water Stopp.s, Chaffing- 
'dishes, Hanging Lavers. 1538 Buty fPiVA 11&501 134, 1 be- 
qwethe Allso to my syster Mason a chaffyndyche . 1580 N orth 
Plutarch (1676) 473 A Chafindish with Coals. rfiia^Woon- 
ALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653)203 Have ever ready a Cluiffen- 
dish with fire . . to warm clouts. 1653 Walton Angler ii 58 
Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish 
with wood coles. 1693 Boyle Jlfed. Exp. iii. 27 A Chafen- 
dish with Embers. 1825 Scott TalUin. vii, A chaffing- 
dish filled with charcoal, 1843 Pkkscott Mexico (1850) 1. 
131 The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. 

Cliafir, -or, -our, -yr, etc., obs. ff. Chafer, 
Chaffer, 

■f Cliafiet. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF- chafault. Soap- 
fold.] ?A scaffold, platform, elevated stage. 
(Cf. Chaselette.) 

1470-83 Malory Arthur (18x7) II. 436 Kynge Arthur 
dremed a wonderful dreme, & that was this, that hym 
semed he satte vpon a chafiet in a chayer, and the chayer 
was fast to a whele, 

Chafron, var. of Chaffeon, 

Cliafb ( tjaft). Obs. exc. norlb, dial. In 5 schaffc, 
9 dial, chaff, [a. OpS. ^kjgft- (in IceL 
kjaptr^ Sw. kdft (pro:jounced chdft) jaw, Pa. kieft 
(chops), answering to a Gotliic type '^kifius, OTeut. 
*kefiu-Zt possibly from a to make 

a chewing movement with the under jaw whence 
also OE. ceafij ME. chatvel Jowl, and various cog- 
nate words in Ger. and Du.J 

1 . The jaw, chap ; usually in pi. (Chiefly north., 
and since 17th c. only diall) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7510 (Cott.) A here, a Icon, bath i mete. . 
And scok |;am be j?e berdes sua pat i pair chafftes [other 
MSS. chauelis, chaulis, chaules] raue in tua. c 1420 Anturs 
A rtk. xi, Off the schaft & the shol shaturt to the shin. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 57 A Chafte, maxilla. 1533 Covekdale job 
xxix. 17, I brake the chaftes of vnrighteous. Ibid. %\. 12 
Canst thou .. bore his chaftes thorow with an aule? 
*558 Q. Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Misc. Wodr. Soc. 
(1844) 160 To cry out with oppin chaftes. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634') 195 Debility of the nerves which moveth 
the chaftes. 31686 G. Stuart yoco-Ser, Disc. 64 As slyly 
as thy fause chafts waggs. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, x, 
* Irike to gaunt our chafts aff.'^ 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Chafts or Chaffs, the js^ws. * Chaffs tied up 
dead. 1873 Lane. Glass. (E. D. S.j, Chaffs (N. Lane.), 
Chuffs (S. Lane.), jaw bones. 

2 . Comb., as cha/Gblade, -bom; cJiaft-f alien adj. 

43: 1300 Cursor 3 f. 1073 Wit jx: chafte ban of a ded has . . 
s!a« he was. xs3S Covekdale Ps. Iviifi]. 6 Smyte the chaft 
bones of the lyoiLS whelpes. 1597 Lowe Ckiritrg. (1634) 
140 Underneath the chaftbone. 1863 Atkinson Danby 
Proviftc., N. Riding Porksk., Chaff. bone, tlie jaw-bone. 

Chaft(e, obs. f orm of Shaft : obs. pa. t. & pple. 
of Chafh V. 

[Chafter (in Levins), mispr. for Chaster.] 
CliagaB (kaga'n). Hist. [ad. late L. chagd- 
nuSy cagdmts, in Byz. Gr. Turkish 

king, sovereign ; see Cham and 
Khan.] An ancient form of the word Khan; 
applied (after the mediaeval Latin and Greek 
chroniclers) to the sovereign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centuries. 

■ *776“8i Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xlii. (1875) 719 The Avars . . 
the chagan, the peculiar title of their king. Ibid. xlvi. 
(1875)800 When the Roman envoys approached the presence 
of the chagan. 1842 Penny Cyct. XXi V. 73/2 The Khaxars 
• itheir -kings were called Chagan or more -correctly Kha- 
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ghan, which was the name of the old Mongol kings a 
, thou.sand years before the appearance of the Kliazars. / bid. 
74/2 The Russians in 1016 . , made their khaghan Georges 
Tzula a prisoner. 

Cliagrisi (jagrrn, -grim), sb. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 cliagreeri- [a. F- chagrin (i) rough skin, sha- 
green, ( 2 ) displeasure, ill-humour, etc. The sense- 
development took place in. French, where the 
word meaning ‘ rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file became by metaphor the ex- 
pression for gnawing trouble (Littre). In English 
the word in the original material sense is now 
written Shagreen, q.v. 

In the sense shagreeji It. has zigrino, Venetian sagrm 
(Diezjj ,a 4 . Turkish, g&ghri, 

faghrt, saghriy Taxtip oi a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, shagreen.] 

1 1. = Shagreen. 

f 1. A species of skin or leather with a rough 
surface : now commonly spelt Shagreen, q v. 

1678 Phillips, Chagrin, . . also the rough skin of a Fish, 
of which Watch Cases and handles of Kniye.s are made. 
1697 tr. CtessD*Aunof s Trav.ix7o6 : 151 It is cover’d with 
Chagrin, and nail’d with Gold Nails. 1766 Phil. Trans. 
LVI. i^T'h® skin, which is black, is full of small scales, 
resembling chagrin. 1842^ Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 92 
It is of thetuberculated skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines make the grained leather termed chagrin, 
f 2. Jig. A shagreen-like surface. Obs. 
a 1734 North Exam. li, v. t 129. 394 TTioughts which. . 
had made their skin run into a Chagrin. 

II. Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 
<r 1700 , as an affected and frenchified term.) 

[CoTGR. (1611) explains F. chagrin, carke, inelancholie, 
care, thought; pei-plexitie, beamnesse, anxietie, pensiue- 
nesse, vexation, or anguish of mind; also a disease or 
maladie ; .especially, .such a one as comes by melancholie.] 
f 3. That which Irets or worries the mind ; fret- 
ting trouble, carking care, worry, anxiety ; melan- 
choly. Obs. 

x6s6 Blount Ghssogr., Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
nes.s, anxiety, anguish of mind ; also a di.sea.se coming by 
melancholy. 1656 Cowley Find. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 236 
There are who all their Patients chagrin have, As if they 
took each morn worse Potions than they gave. 1677 
Temple Let. Wks. 1731 II. 426 His illness .. derived, per- 
haps, from the F atigue and Chagrin of his Business, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (17591 1 . 121 For, if he feel no Shagrin, or 
Remorse, His Forehead’s shot-free, and he’s ne’er the worse. 
17x8 Pope Rape Lock iv. 77 Hear me, and touch Belinda 
with chagrin ; — ^That single act give.s half the world the 
spleen. X751 Johnson Rambl. No. 181 F 7 , 1 hid myselt. . 
in the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation. 1840-7 Barham Ingot. Leg. <18771 259 Each 
Saturday night when, devour’d by <?hagrin, he sits listening 
to singer-s. 

4. esp. Acute vexation, annoyance, or mortification, 
arising from disappointment, thwarting, or failure. 

1716-8 Pope 'm Lady M. W. Motztague's Lett. II. xH. 4 
If there be any circumstance of chagrin in the occasion. . I 
must . . feel a part of it. ^ X770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 

I. 474/1 Marius died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate 
wretch, who had not obtained what he wanted. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824’ X52 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over- 
whelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches I 1876 
E.J[ENKiNsZ?/ojf<5'/?(2^<t’<?/i’j A/.4Theymanaged. .to. .conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any. 

B. m plural. Troubles ; vexations. 
a 1744 Pope Letters (L.i, I grieve with the old, for so 
many additional^ inconveniences and chagrins, more than 
their small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 1771 
Nicholls in Corr. «r. Gray i 18431 148 If I met with any 
chagrin.*;, I comforted myself that I had a treasure at home. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xlvi, Mrs. Major had her own 
petty chagrins. 1887 Morley Crit. Misc. Ill, 154 Whom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 

TCKaglriB., a. Obs. Also chagreeH, shaggarin. 
[a. F. chagrin (15 th c. in Littr 6 ) f. the sb. : see prec.] 
f l. Grieved, disquieted, troubled; melancholy. 

x666 PepYS Diary 6 Aug., My wife in a chagrin humour, 
she not being pleased with my kindne.sse to either of them. 
1:678 Earl Queensbury Let. in M. Napier Life Dundee 

II. 58, 1 know he is very high, and often shaggarin, and 
angry, 1691 Islington Wells 9 To say they’ve Melancholly 
been, Is Bar’brous; no, they are Chagrin. 1721 Ramsay 
PPhs. (184S) II. 312 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
*72* De Foe Eelig. Conirtsk, i. ii, VX840) 38 , 1 grew chagrin 
and dull 

2. Chaj?riiied ; acutely vexed, mortified. 

15W16 De Foe fure Div. vii, 149 Hell's bauk’d ; the shagrin 
Fiends the Conquest own. 1708 J. Downes Hist. Rev. Eng. 
Stage no At which the French look’d vety Shaggrin. X711 
P. H. View late Pari, xzj He is not a little chagrin about 
the Habea,s Corpus Act being suspended. 

CKagrm {Jagrrn, -gri-a), v. [a. F. chagtdne-r 
(i 6 th c. in Littre), £ the sb. : see above.] 

1. trans. To trouble, vex, worry, grieve, arch. 
*7^ Fielding Int. Chatnherm. u. iii, Pray remember the 

condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin her. 
*755 Mem, Capt. P. Drake i. 5 Which so charmed me, 
that . . I waited only an Opportunity of quitting them. 
's’mz Abp. Moore m Ld. Auckland’s Corr. (1861) II. 475 
Those west winds chagrin me exceedii^ly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Self 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 23 Evei^ word, they say chagrins 
us, and we know laot where to begpn to set them right. 

2. esp. To vex acutely by disappointing or thwart- 
ing ; to mortify,. (Chiefly jJdW'ww.) 
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I 1748 Anson's Voy. i. i. 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
^ grined at the losing the command of. .so de.sirable an enter- 
prize. X796 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 139 The captain . . was 
so chagrined at hi.s disappointment, that be died of grief. 
X826 C, Butler Grotius xh. zoo The contradictions which 
he met with chagrined him. 1878 Black Green Past. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coIdne.ss of her manner. 

3. ?intr. To feeltrouble or vexation ; to trouble 
[_<='¥. sc chagriner.'] rare. 

(In quot. it may be the adj.) 

1727 Fielding Love in sev. Masques, I would not have 
your lady.ship chagrin at my bride’s expression. 
Cfcagriiied ' //A tz. [f. Chagrin zt. 

-h-EDbJ Vexed, mortified ; disappomted; formerly, 
afflicted, troubled, melancholy. 

1665 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., How chagrined the Prince was 
the other day, when he thought he should die. 1724 De 
Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 10 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. 1733 Fielding Int. Chamoemn. 
II. i, Be not chagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. 179a Abp. Moore in Ld. Auckland’s Corn 
(1861) II. 477 Mr. Pitt was in the House, evidently ciiag- 
rined. 1844 Disraeli Coningsbyvui. ii. 293 Mourning over 
his chagrined fortunes. 

Cliailles, obs. form of Chalice. 

CKain ftp’n), sb. Forms: (4 keigne), 4-6 
cheyna, cliayn(e, 5-7 ebaine, 6-- ebain, (occas. 

4 ebeine, ebeingne, 4-5 cbeigne, 6 cbeynne) ; 

: north, and Sc. 4-5 cbeiiye, 4-6 obeny, 4-7 
j ebeuyie, 5-6 cbenjei, 7 cbeinBie, g dial, ebain-, 

I ehenzie ; 4-5 and 9 dial cby ne, chine, 5 sobene, 

I 6 seby ne, cbene, cbeane, ebane. [IvIE. chayne, 

'\ cheyne, a. OF. chaeme, ckaaine, chame, chaane, in 
I ONF. caeine, caenne ( = Pr. & Sp. cadma, It. ca-< 
i te7tcL)\—D. catena chain. With the ME. types in 
j ’■gne. Sc. -n’le, -n}ie, cf. mod.ldcard cagne ; mod. 
i Sc. is vtjih)-] 

I. General sense. 

1. A connected series of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through each other, or other- 
wise jointed together, so as to move on each other 
more or less freely, and thus form a strong but 
flexible ligament or string. 

Chains differ in structure according to the shape of 
their links and the mode in which these are united ; also in 
material and size, in accordance with their purpose of 
fastening, restnaint, traction, ornament, etc. Lienee such 
qualifying attributes as gold, iron, cable, draught, watch, 
etc. 

1300 AT. A Us. 683 His men him brought, by a chayn. .a 
ragged colt. 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) X74 J)e chyne 
in tuo he hew. c 1340 Cursor M. App. L 22054 (Edin.) An 
angel, .wijj a mikil keigne [other MSS. cheigne, cheingne, 
cheny, cheyne] in hande. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 623 
And with ane stark cheyne [v. r. chenyie, stark chenselsj 
hald thame than 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV {1830 123 
A spering cheyne with stapleis and hookes. 1483 Catk. A ttgl. 
63 Chine, cathena. 1530-50 Gregory Chron. 192 Ma<i!e 
ij stronge schynys of yryn, unto the draught brygge of 
London. 1552 3 Inv. Ck. Goods Staff, in Ann. Lichffeld 
IV, 24 Itm. ii sensors of masten, on of them hath ebanes of 
silver. 1598 Barret I'heor. Warresv. iii. 135 Manychaines 
of iron to draw the artillery. t6^ Milton P. L.W. 1051 
Hanging in a golden Chain This pendent World. 1680 
Lojtd. Gaz. No. 1538/4 A Silver Watch, .without String or 
Chain. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 504 1»s, I am to be bang’d 
in chains. 171a Lond. Gaz. No. 4972/4 Abraham Deseser, 
..Watch-chain-maker. 1859 F. Griffiths Ariil. Man. 
(1862) 126 No. 8 keys and unkeys the draught chain. x8% 
F. Britten Watch ^ Clocktn, 50 When the timekeeper is 
going, the chain is drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Mod. Children making daisy chains, 
b. as a substance. (No plural.) 

16.. in Reliques Anc. Poetry (1823) III. 15 He put in 
chaine full nine yards long, And he let ^oe his great gunnes 
sbott. 1637 MS. Absi. in Mackurin Crim. Cases xl. (Jam. ), 
He was sentenced to be hanged in chenyie on the gallowlec 
till his corpse rot. 

2. As employed to restrain or fetter; beoce a 
bond or fetter generally ; esp. in pi. fetters, bonds ; 
abstr. confinement, imprisonment, captivity. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 132 They bounden him with cheines 
faste. x6ii Bible Ps. Ixviii. 6 Hee bringeth out those that 
are bound with chaines. 

138a Wyclif Jer. xxvii. 2 Mac to theebondis and cheynus 
[CovERD. chaynes, i6ix yokes] and thou slialt putte them 
in thi necke. 1526 'Pindale Acts xii. 7 The cheynes fell of 
from his hondes. 1555 in Strype Ecct. Me?n. III. App. 
xliv. 125 Jeremie. .made a chain of wood, .and fLIananiah] 
took the chain from his neck and brake it. 1667 Milton 
P. L. I. 48 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell In Ada- 
mantine Chains and penal Fire. 1712 Berkei.ey Pass. 
Obed. Wks. III. 129 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and 
fetters. X734 Pope Ess. Man iv, 234 Who noble ends by 
noble means obtains, Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
1879 Froude Csesar iv. 40 Brought in cliains to Rome. 

b. Jig. A binding or restraining force which 
prevents freedom of action. (Cf. fetters, bonds. ) 

CX374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 284 For either mot I haue 
yow in my cheyn Or with the dethe ye mot departe vs 
tweyn, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531I1 57 Excepte the 
chaynes & bondes of synne be vtteriy broken, 1792 S. 
Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 142 Du.sky forms in chains of slum- 
ber cast. 1787 Burns Streams that glide. Streams. .Never 
bound by winter’s chains. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. I. iil 62 
The chain of habit.. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 36 The 
first band of men who had shaken off their chains. 

t C. A constraining force ; a bond of union or 
sympathy ; a tie. Obs 
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1377 Langl. P. PL B. V. 616 ]?ow sbalt see in |>i-seltte 
treuthe sitte in |>ine herte. In a cneyne of chary te as |jow a 
childe were. <71400 4815 Love, .is a sykenesse 

of the thought Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne, With 
male and female, with oo cheyne^. 1655760 Stanlet Nzst 
Philos. (1701) 186/1 There is a Divine Chain, which, .maketh 
one of it self, and those things which are united to it. 

5. A personal ornament in the form of a chain 
worn round the neck; sometimes an ensign of 
ofhce {chain of office). 

(The chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com- 
bine senses i and 3.) 

1397 Will in Fairholt Hist. Costume Gloss, s. v., A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 
part. S429 Sc. Acts in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 77 
Serpis, beltis, uches, andchengies. 1463 Mann. ^ Housek. 
Exp. 154 My mastyr sold to my lord off Norfolke a schene 
of gold. 1535 CovERDALE Prov. i. 9 That shal brynge grace 
vnto thy heade, and shal be a cheyne aboute thy necke. 
%^olL,‘^ixBtiphues{Kxh.}A,'i^ The new found Glasse Cheynes 
that you weare about your neckes. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 
II. i. 197 What fashion will you wet^e the Garland off? 
About your necke, like an Vsurers chaine? 1725 N. Robin- 
son Tk. Physick Introd. 4 Physicians at Milan . . wear 
Chains of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. Mod. ITie mayor 
was present wearing his chain of office. 

4. fig. A connected course, train, or series; a 
sequence : a. of action or condition, 

[a 1593 H. Smith Serm. (18661 11 . 186 Draws sin upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links.] 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 

I. vii. 30 In the chain of Discourse, wheresoever it be inter- 
rupted, there is an End for that time. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. in. ii. § 31 Here no chain of succession could be 
pleaded, where no two links followed in order. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 109 T I Without .. Care to preserve the Appear- 
ance of Chain of Thought. 1794 Martyn Eonsseauf JSot. 
Introd. I This false idea, .reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865') 31 The simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Dawn of Life i. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. Mod. The chain of proof is complete. 

b. of individual facts, acts, events, or the like, 
1696 Whiston The. Earth n. (1722) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions are demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions. X719 Young Revenge iv. i, _Day buries day ; month, 
month ; and year the year ; Our life is but a chain of many 
deaths. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legisl. i. § ii A chain of 
proofs must have their commencement somewhere. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876} IV. xx. 571 A strange chain 
of events. 1885 Sir R. Baggallay in Law^ Times Rep. 
LI I. 672/T The Act provides for a complete chain of trustees. 

6. A continuous linear series of material objects : 

a. of objects purposely connected, or connect" 
ing points in a line. 

179X Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) *97 The Chain of 
triangles from the Edystone to^ . . Plymouth, lor ascertain- 
ing their distance trigonometrically. 18x0 Henry Elem. 
them. (1826) I, 168 Another modification of the apparatus, 
which may be called the Chain of Cups, was proposed by 
Volta. 1838 Murray* s Handbk. N. Germ. 464 By means of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 132 The chain of nerve ganglia. 

b. of objects naturally disposed in a linear 
scries (with connexion actual or imagined). 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ni. i. (X723> 172 The 
Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains. X748 A nson’s 
Voy. in. v. 458 The Ladrones . . an extensive chain of Islands. 
x^8 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 41 1 The vibrations will pass . . by 
the chain of bones, to the Membrana Fenestr® Ovalis. 
18x3 Bakewell /«/#'<7rf. Geol. S 7 The most extensive moun- 
tain chains have a northern and southern direction. X867 
W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 87 South of the St. 
Lawrence and the great chain of lakes. 1883 Lloyd Ehh 4 * 
FI. II. 218 A chain of undulating hills. 

c. Short for mountain-chain (as iu b). 

1830 Lyell Prim. Geol. I. 277 A submarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne to Folkestone. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. i. I The chain called Olympus. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4- Mining 152 A southerly continuaticm of 
the Humboldt chain. 

d. Ladies' chain [Fr. chaine des dames '] : a part 
of the second figure in a quadrille. 

xB 6 gEng. Meek. 3 Dec. 271/3 Performing with Hs partner 
a * ladies' chain ’ in their fantastic quadrille. 

II. Specific uses. 

6. A chain or similar construction used as a 
barrier to obstruct the passage of a bridge, street, 
river, the entrance into a harbour, etc. ; a bopm. 

ri374 Chaucer Troylus n. 569 For other wey is fro the 
gatis none, Of Dardanus, there opyn is the cheyne. 1523 
Ld, Berners AVvm. L ccccxxvi. 748 The chenesse of euery 
strete taken downe and brought into the palayes. X5S6 
Chron. Gr, Friars (xZ$z) tg Malpas of London drewe the 
cheynne of London brygge. 1697 Dampier P oy.ixgoxf 1 . 223 
There was a Chain of great Trees placed cross the Creek. , 
we were afterwards near half an hour cutting the Boom or 
Chain. 1720 Burchett iVaaw/ Trans* iii. xix. 400 The 
Dutch, .broke their way through, and burnt the three ships 
which lay to defend the Chain. 

7. A chain fixed to a door-post, which serves to 
secure a house door within when slightly opened, 

X839 Dickens Nick. Nick, liii, * Top bolt ' muttered Arthur, 
fastening as he spoke,* bottom bolt — chain — b^— double-lock 
—•and key.' X862 Thackeray Philip II. xxx, Mary came 
down stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted- 

8. Part of a curb or bridle. 

16x7 Markham Caval. 11. 14 The Cavezan. .in fashion of a 
Chaine, & in our English phrase commonly called the Chaine. 

9. A measuring line, used in land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred iron rods called links 
jointed together by eyes at their ends. 

At, first .chains of varying length were used or proposed ; 


but that described by Gunter in 1624 is the one now adopted ; 
it measures 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into too links. 

idio W. Folkingham Art of Survey Rdr. 1 The 
Beame and Chaine balke no Truthes, nor blaunch Vn- 
truthes. 1624 Gunter Descr. Sector^ ^c. in Penny Cycl. 
VI. 462/2 We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain being four perches in length, and divided 
into TOO links. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. n. v.: i* 3 The 
Chains now used and in most esteem among Surveyors are i 
Three. The first I will name is Mr, Rathborn's. .and that 
of Mr. ' Gunter’s, .this year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of 20 Links in a Perch. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 

V. 312 An accurate land-surveyor, with his chain, sight, and 
theodolite. x8oi Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 54 Land 
is measured with a chain, called Gunter’s Chain, .of 100 equal 
links ; and the length of each link is therefore . . 7*92 inche.s. 

b. A chain’s length, as a lineal measure, equal 
to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links - an acre. 

x66x S. Partridge Doub. Scale Prop. 40 Let a piece of 
land be 36 poles broad, and the length 23 chains and an half. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Surveying^ It contains la 
Chains, s Links. 1850 Mayhew Lend. LaboJtr ^^d. 2) III. 333 
(Hoppe) The London and North-Western . . in its long and 
branching extent of 477 miles 35^: chains. 

10. Arch. A bar of iron, etc. built into walls 
to increase their cohesion ; see also cham-bond^ 
-timber in 19 , Chain-plate 2 . 

1764 Watson in Phil. Trans, LIV. 217 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of . 
iron, connected together in such a. manner as their exigen- 
cies require ; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains. 1842 Guult Archit. (1876) § 1495 
There are other means [for uniting the voussoirs] . . such as 
dowels and cramps . . these are far better than the chains 
and ties of iron introduced by the moderns. 

11. Mil. Shoit for Chain-shot. 

x8o4 Monson in Wellesley* s 544 A most tremendous 

discharge of round, grape, and chain, from their guns. 

1 12. Short for Chain-pump. Ohs. 

x68a Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 An Engine that delivers .. 
more Water than the Chain, and with greater Ease. 

13. Weamng. The longitudinal threads in a 
•woven fabric ; the warp. (So in F. and Ger. App. 
sometimes misused for woof ; cf. Cotgr. fhaine de 
draft the woofe of cloth ; the thread which in 
weauing runs ouercrosse it ’.) 

X721 C. King Brit. Merck II. 17 All worsted Chains, and 
only the Shute of Woollen-Yarns. vjge^Act 14 Geo. II L c. 
25 Taking the Biers out of the Chains and withholding Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered to them. x8io J. T. in 
Risdon’s Surv. Devon Introd. 25 The one [yarn], .forms the 
chain or woof. x87SUbe Did. Arts HI, iiro The longitu- 
dinal threads, which are to form the chain of the web. 
Ibid. 1113 The European loom . . [has] a warp-beam, round 
which the chain has been wound. 

14. Naut. A contrivance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship's side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast. 

a. The part which secures the shroud to the 
ship’s side, now commonly called Chain-plate. 

1627 Cai'T. Smith Seaman * s Gram. v. 20 The Chaines are 
strong plates of iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chaine-waile. 1769 in Falconer Diet. Marine. _<ri85o 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 105 Chain or chainSt the links of 
iron which are connected to the bindings that surround the 
dead-eyes of the channels. They are secured to the ship’s 
side by a bolt through the toe-link, called the chain-holt. 

y>.fl. The assemblage of chain- wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivance to ex- 
tend the basis of the shrouds ; usually qualified, as 
fore-t main-y mizen-chainSf according to the mast. 
In the chains: standing upon the chain- wale 
i between two shrouds (whence the leadsman heaves 
the hand-lead). 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xx. (1840) 193 To hoard her 
[ashipl- .at her fore-chains on one side. 1825 H. Gascoigne 
Nav. Fame $2 In each Main-chains an able seaman stands, 
With well coil’d line and plummet in his hands. 1836 
Marryat Midsk Easy xiii. 45 Climbed up the fore chains, 
and found the deck empty. 

15. The connexion in a galvanic battery. 

x8o3 Med, y-ml. VIII. 318 These phenomena, however, 
only take place the moment the Galvanic chain is shut, or 
when it is suffered to remain shut .. If the opposite action, 
occasioned at the moment the chain is separated, had en- 
tirely supplanted- .the former. 

16. The series of bubbles on the surface of the 
j water marking the course of an otter. 

X865 G- Berkeley Life A' Recoil. II. 317, I at once ob- 
served the ‘ Chain ' or bubbles of an otter. 

I III. Attrib. and Comb. 

17. attrib. Oi chains ; chain-like ; of the nature 
of chain-mail (cf. iqX 

c 1425 in H amp&Us Psalter i This same sauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That hnft at hampole in suite . . pax it 
hqt in cheyn bondes. 18861 Rider Haggard AT, Sdomon's 
Mines xv. 240 We managed to get off the chain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chain-UnCt -maker ^ -mak- 
ing, -shop. -verse, -way; chain-drooped, -sioung, adjs. 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes x\, A *chain-droop'd lamp was 
flickering by each door- Athenaeum to Tan. 56 The 

E osition of the water-mark and the direction of the *chain- 
nes, which are uniformly the same in every sheet of laid 
paper, i860 Ofic. Report in Merc. Mar, Mag. VII. 141 
♦Chain-makers, shipowners. x886 Pall Mall G- 27 Aug. i i/i 
The 2,500 chainmakers of both sexes who went out on strike 
on the 7th inst.. /^jw?. ♦Ghaanmaking is only possible by 


skilful hand-labour. 1887 Daily News x8 June 3/2 Mr. 

, Matthews, .said the wages in the chainmakiug trade - . were 
probably not more on the average than gs. per week. _ 1886 
Pall Mail G. 27 Aug. 11/2 Working for some hours in the 
♦chain-shops. 1820 Keats Ode Psyche 33 N o incense sweet 
From ♦chain-.swung censer teeming. x597‘S Hall Sat. 
Postscr. , Ariosto. . whose ♦chaine-verse, to which be fettereth 
himselfe. 2690 Lend. Gaz. N o, 2573/4 A plain Silver ♦Chain 
Watch. 

19. Special combs. : cliain-argumeiit 
a sorites; diam-armonr = cJiain-mail\ chaiia- 
Delt, {a.) see quot. ; {b.) a chain adapted as a 
belt for transmitting power ; chain-boat (see 
quot.); chain-bolt, \a.) Naut. one of the bolts 
by which chain-plates are fastened to the ship’s 
side ;. (A) the bolt or knob at the end of a door- 
chain (see 7 ); chain-bond {Arch.), s, chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick-wall to increase 
its stability and cohesion (see 10 ) ; f ehain- 
bridle, a , bridle with a chain (see 8 ) ; t ohain- 
bnllet = Chain-shot ; chain- coupling, a secon- 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of any accident to theprimary coupling; chain- 
gang, a gang or number of convicts chained to- 
gether while at work, etc., to prevent escape; 
chain-guard, a mechanism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; chain-harrow, a harrow composed 
of chain-work ; chain-hook, (a.) a hook fixed to, a 
chain ; {b.) Naut. * an iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other, for hauling 
the chain-cables about’ (Smyth); f <^hain-lace, 

? lace made with chain-stitch ; chain-lightning, 
lightning which appears to form a long zig-zag or 
broken line ; see also quot. 1885 ; chain-looker 
{Naut.\ the receptacle for storing the chain-cable ; 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour made of inter- 
laced links or rings ; chain-man, the bearer of the 
measuring chain in surveying ; chain-moulding, 
an ornamental moulding imitating chains ; chain- 
pier, a promenade pier, supported by chains like 
a chain- bridge ; chain-pin, an iron i>in or ‘ arrow ’ 
used in marking distances in measuring with the 
chain ; chain-pulley, a pulley having depresrions 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which it is worked ; chain-rule, a rule of arith- 
metic, by which is found the relation of equiva- 
lence between two numbers for which a chain ^ of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Exchanges ; chain-saw {Surg.), a vertebrated 
saw forming a chain, having hook and handle at 
either extremity ; chain-sling {Naut.\ a chain 
fitted to encircle a large article, for hoisting or 
lowering ; chain-smith, a mechanic whose trade 
is to make chains ; chain-snake, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm ; chain-syllogism 
^chain-argument', chain-timber = chain-bond \ 
chain-towing, a system of towing vessels in rivers, 
etc., by means of a chain or cable lying along the 
bed of the river which is wound over a drum on 
board the vessel; chain-well = chain-locker \ 
chain-wheel, (« ) a wheel used with a chain for 
the transmission of power ; {b. ) a machine for utiliz- 
ing water-power, which is an inversion of the 
chain-pump, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinery. 
Also Chatnbridge, -cable, -pujup, etc. 

i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Tk, 200 The German title [for 
Sorites] *chain-argument {Kettensckluss). a 1797 Walpoli- 
ana xv. 9 The ♦chain, or ring armour was that used in the 
Middle Ages. 1851 H. Melville Whale xly. 293 The dol- 
phin was drawn in chain-armor like Saladin’s. 1794 W. 
Felton Carriages (i8oi) I. 217 Ihe ♦chain-belt is a contriv- 
ance to fix round the trunk, which it locks to the platform; 
1794 Rigging <§« Sea. I. 164 Chain-boat, a. large boat fitted 
with a davit over its item, and two windlasses, one forward, 
and the other aft, in the inside. It is used for getting up 
mooring-chains, anchors, etc. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. i Weale) 
Tos *Ckain-boli, a large bolt to secure the chains of the 
dead-eyes, for the purpose of securing^ the mast by the 
shrouds. x88o Blackmore Erema xxii. tHoppe) He., 
politely put the chain-bolt on the door when he retired to 
take advice. 1876 Gwilt Archit.,(,Aoss. s. v. Bond, The 
term ♦chain bond is sometimes appUedTo the bond timbers 
formerly placed in one or more tiers in the wails of each 
story of a building, and serving not only to tie the vyalls 
together during their settlement, but afterwards for nailing 
the fmi.shings thereto. , 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- 
derry 2/2 Some of their Clergy also . . procured several 
♦Chain-bridles to be made. 1636 Heywood Challenge 
Beautie 11. Wk.s. 1874 V. 26 My friend and I Like two 
♦chaine-bullets, side' by side, will fly Thorow the jawes of 
death. 1649 G. Daniel T rinarck, H en, I F, ccev, Chaine- 
Bulletts of his will Run through all Streets, and in the 
Waft, they kill. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
Ixxx. 37 How nearly the felon and the ♦chain-gang are 
allied. 1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 49/1 Chain-gangs of con- 
victs are brought out from the prison. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch 4- Clockm. 50 [The] ♦Chain Hook . . [is] the hook 
fixed at each end of the chain to attach it to the fusee and 
the barrel. 1578 Richmond. Wills (1853) 279, Vij own. of 
♦chean lace, viijn 1598 Florio, Cadenelle, little chaines, 

chaine-lace or chaine-stich. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life 
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I. 148 No man can rejsort Miain lightning. 2885 Daily 

y>4 a8 Dec. 7/2 ‘ Chain lightning ' [is] a strong foreign 
spirit. iSaa Scott Ki, ‘ It’s not made of iron, I wot, 

nor my claithes of *cHenzie-mail.’ 1853 Kingsley Heroes 
IV. 1 37 Clothed from head to foot in steel chain-mail. ^ x86a 
Smiles Engineers III. 157 Accompanied by an assistant 
and a *chainman. a 3863 Thackeray Misc. v . 359 t Hoppe) 
On the *^chain-pier of Brighton. 3846 Britt an tr. Mah 
gatgne^s Surg, x. 184 You may use the ordinary or *chain- 
saw, 3863 Med. Times II. 264 Plate of T. Matthew's 
chain-saw. 3856 Arct. ExpL I. xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our *chain-slings, and she fell back. 3736 Mortimer 
in PAH, Tram. XXXIX. 256 Anguis anmilaitis^ the 
*Chain-Snake. 1870 Bowek Logic vii. 222 The complex 
abbreviated reasoning thus formed is called a *Chain- 
Syllogism, or Sorites. 3823 P. Nicholson Build. 

582 ^Ehatn-iimber, in brick building, a timber of large 
dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparting strength. 3874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1. 523/2 
The *chain-to wing system was first tried in France in 1732. 

Aikenaeum tPeb. 118 The enormous chain and *chain- 
wheel for driving the screw. 

CJaaiii w. Forms: 4-5 olieyne, diyne, 

4-7 chayne, 5 eheyn-yn, 6 clieiiie, 6-7 ohaine, 
chain, [f. prec. sb. in various senses. French 
has chatner only with the meaning ^ to measure 
with a chain but enchatnerh cited in Littre from 
the nth c. *., enchain barely appears in late ME.] 
trans. To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. 
1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. XXL 287 Barre we J?® Sates, Cheke 
we and cheyne we. 3393 Shaks. 2 Hen. P7, v. i. 203 The 
rampant Beare chain’d to the ragged staflfe. 3667 Milton 
P. L. I. 210 The Arch-fiend lay Chain’d on the burning 
Lake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 00 
The books in Merton Library are still chained to the wall. 
1883 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11. 305 He was chained to 
the stake. 

b. transf. and fig. 

338 . Wychf Serm. Sel, Wks. II. 367 Whanne that ristvvis- 
nesse is cheyned to God and al his creaturis. 3398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. v, xxvi. (34951 335 The sholders ben nede- 
full to bynde and cheyne togyders the bones of the breste. 
3593 Shaks. Two Gent. 1, i. 3 Wer’t not affection chaines 
thy tender dayes To the sweet glaunces of thy honour’d 
Loue. 3795 Southey Joan of Arc i.zi$ A hair that chains 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it. 3858 

J. Martineau stud. Ckr. 343 The mind given up to pas- 
sion, or chained to self . , dwells . . in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 3876 Trevelyan Macaulay 11. ix. 131. 

2. To fetter or confine with a chain or chains ; 
to put in chains. 

^3440 York Mysi. xxx. 232 We charge you j>at chorle be 
wele chyned. c 3440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheynyn or put yn 
cheynys, catkeno. 3591 Shaks. i Hen. VR ii. iii. 39, 1 will 
chayne these Legges and Arraes of thine. <^3850 Arab. 
Mights (Rtldg. 1 499 They chained him, and put handcuffs 
and fetters on him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. x. 86 
Buying men and women, and chaining them, like cattle I 
h. fig. To fetter, confine, bind; to restrain. 

3377 Langl. P. pi. B, 1. 192 Ghastite wiJ>-outen charite 
worth cheyned in helle. <73393 Chaucer Martage 14 But 
thilke dote<i foole . . hath levere Y-cheyned \p.r. ychyned, 
ychayned] be, than out of prison crepe, c 3440 York Myst. 
XXXII. 278 The payment chenys }?e with-all, The thar no 
nodir comenaunte craue. 3593 Shaks. 900 Or free 

that soul which wretchedness^ hath chain’d. 3634 Milton 
Camus 660 If I but wave this wand, Your nerves are all 
chained up in alabaster. 3870 L. Morris Epic Hades i, 
(1883) 53 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 3879 Stainer 
Music of Bible 167 Until such a system came into existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits. 

3. To obstruct or close with a chain, 

3603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), The admiral seeing the 
mouth of the haven chained . . durst not attempt to enter. 
c x6^o Risdon Surv. Devon § 192 (1810) 203 The haven is. . 
chained oyer when need requireth. 3674 in Picton Upool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) F 286 Bus new intended street . . shall 
not be chained or obstructed against any of the towne* 

1 4. To surround like a chain ; to embrace. Obs. 
3606 Shaks. Ant. «$• Cl. iv. viii. 14 Oh thou day o’ th' 
world, Chaine mine arm'd necke. 

5. To measure with a (surveyor’^s) chain. 

3630 W. Folkingham Art Survey 11. v. 55 Extende lines 
from each station . .(chayning the stationail line onely 

6. To secure (a door) with the chain ; absol. to 
‘put on the chain*. 

3839 Dickens Nich.^ Hick. lyi, Ralph . . chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key, 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. v. 59 
‘Joanna., lock and chain after the gentleman.’ 

1. Arch. To bind (masonry) with a chain: cf. 

' Chain 4*(^..'io. 

3842-75 Gwilt Arckit. ir. iii. § 38. 962 A large number of 
steeples would . . be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. 

t Cliai*M.age. Obs. [f. Chain + -aoe ; cf. 
F, ckatnage.\ a. A fastening with a chain ; chain- 
ing. b. ? A fee due for the use of mooring-chains, 
etc,, in a harbour. 

x 6 tx CoTCR., Enchamure^ a chayning . . chaynage. 3691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New p. 95 The Chainage of Ships 

' belongs to "the Admiral.' 

, Cliaim-bri'dge. A , suspension-bridge sup- 
ported by chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
'of support.'; 

1818 J. Anderson {tUU\ A Design for a Chain bridge to 
be thrown over the Firth of Forth, at (^eensferry. 38^6 
Penny Cycl. V. 413/1 The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 3846 G. N-. Wright Cream Set. Kncnul.€)o Suspen- 
sion or chain-bridges are employed, supported by tension- 
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rods hung from continuous suspension chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Cliai'n-ca bl6« A ship’s cable formed of a 
chain. Also atirib. 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 
part of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
(hemp) cable ; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, ‘ cable ’ alone generally means chain-cable. 

3830 Marry AT King’s Owti xix, His nerves were like a 
cham-cable, 3839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 1. 200. 384S 

Dickens Dombey ix. Chain-cable forges. 

Cliaiiied (.tj^nd), ppl. a. [f. Chain + -ed.] 

1 . From the vb. ; Made fast, bound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain.; fettered. 

1633 Chapman Rev. Bussy cTAmb. iv, Chained shot. 3637 
Rutherford Lett. cciv. (1883) 345 He hath left me a chained 
man. 3660 Ingelo Bentiv. <5* Urania (1682) n. 181 [The 
assailants] set upon the chain’d-bridge. 3684 Lond.Gaz. 
No. 1979/x Chained Bullets made at Brescia. 1816 Byron 
Parisitia xiii, While Hugo raised his chained hands, 1800 
Tyndall Glac. 11. § 3. 244. , j 

2. From the sb. : Fitted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

3552 Huloet, Chayned, torquatus. 3627 Capt. Smith 
Seainan’s Gram. ii. 8 In great ships they use^ chained 
pumps, a 3796 Burns Meg o’ the Mill, A fine pacing horse 
wi’ a clear chained bridle. rS. . Sala Mrs. MelloYs Diam., 
[He] was highly curled, .chained, pinned, and locketed. 

3. Of lightning : Flaving the form of a chain or 
jointed line. 

1859 All Y. Round No, 37. 400 Lightning, . now and then 
* chained ' or ‘ forked ' was visible, 
t Cbainet, Obs. rare. [ad. F. chafnette. dim. 
of chaine Chain.] A small chain ; a chainlet. 

3623 Favine Theat. Hon. iii. xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets of gold. 

Cliaisiixi^ (tjr.?‘*niij) vbl. sb. [f. Chain v. + 
-ING h] The action of the vb. Chain ; putting in 
chains ; enchainment ; connexion. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 359 'Matz.) pe chaynyng 
and teienge of b® grete hound Cerberus. 3398 — Barth. 
De P. R. V. xxviii (1495) 138 The ouer cheynynge of the 
honde hath thre bones that entre in to the holownes of the 
armes. 1583 Grindal’s Will Wks. (1843) 459 Ten pounds 
towards the cla.sping, bo-ssing and chaining of the same 
[books]. 3663 G. Bishope {title). New England Judged . . 
a brief relation of the Sufferings of the People called 
uakers .. wherein tlie Cruel.. Bonds and Imprisonments, 
eatings and Chainings . . are shortly touched. 

Chainless (tpt-nles), a. [f. Chain sb. -f -less,] 
Without chain or chains : unchained, poetic. 

3816 Byron Sonn. Ckillon, Eternal Spirit of the chainless 
Mind I 3850 Blackie Mschylus I. 2x3 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 

Ckainlet (tJ-? 5 -nlet). [f. Chain sb. + -let dim. 
stiff.] A little chain. 

3805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. iv, Spurs, and ringing chain- 
lets, sound. x88i Mms Braddon Asph. HI. 335 The hand- 
somest of the chains, a cluster of many slender chainlets. 

Chain-plate, 

1 . Naut. [see Chain sh. 14.] One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship’s side 
under the chainwale, to which the shrouds are 
secured. 

36^3 in Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. i. xrv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. xq6^ Falconer Diet. Marine 
(X78Q) Cadenes de haiibans, the chains of the shrouds, the 
cham-plates. 3840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxix. 306 We were 
loaded down to the bolts of our chain-plates. 

2 . Arch. One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a building to give it greater sta- 
bility : cf. Chain sh. 10. 

3842 Gwiur Archit. (1876) § 1882 The best remedy against 
this inconvenience [settlement of the foundation] is to tie 
the walls together by the means of chain plates. 

Cliai’n-ptLDip. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
chain passes in its upward course through a tube, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
which fit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by which the water 
is lifted to the top and there emptied out. 

<3x6x8 Raleigh Inv. Shipping x6 The Chaine pumpe, 
which takes up twice as much water as the ordinary did. 
3783 Archer in Naval Chron. XL 288 The chain pump was 
cnoaked. 3830 Marryat Kings Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to be manned. 

Cliarxi-sIlLOt. A kind of shot formed of two 
balls, or half-balls, connected by a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or discharge of this. NXso fig. 

1583 Sidney Apol. Poetrie ( Arb.i 55 Thys argument . , is . . 
indeed, a chaine-shot against alMeaming. 3593 Horsey 
Traxf. (1857) 386 Everie shipe caries cannon and - . powder 
[and] cheyne-shott. 3627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
xiv, 67 Cbaine shot . . contriued round as in a ball, yet will 
spred in flying tbeir full length in bredth, 3642 Fuller 
Lfoly 4- Prof. St. ii. vii. 73 Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
that cut on both sides ; Sorites, chain-shot. 3660 Ingelo 
Bentiv. 4 £/nr»z<j! /xfiSa) 11.184 A cliain’d-shot .. cut off 
Atheophilus his main Mast in the middle. 3708 Lohd. Gaz. 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral . . had his Leg broke by a Chain- 
Shot. 3850 Prescott Peru II, 277 He was hit by a chain- 
shot from an arquebuse, 

Cliai'21-stltclL. 1. In needlework ; A kind of 
ornamental stitch resembling the links of a chain ; 
the work so produced, chain- work. 

3598 Florio, Cadenslle ,. chaintAasit; or chaine-stitch. 


3640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Needle Pref., Fine 
B’erne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
3820 'B.kzi.vre Lect . Dram. Lit. 266 His figures are wrought 
in chain-stitch. 3876 Rock Text. Fabr. 83. 

2 . In a sewing-machine : A stitch produced by 
looping the upper thread, when only one is used, 
into itself on the under side of the article sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also atirib., as in ‘ a chain-stitch machine 
1867 Gd. Words 419A The sewing-machine . . There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stitch ; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as hemming. 

€liai‘ll-wale. Naut. [f. Chain jA 14+ Wale.] 

A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship’s 
side, almost abreast but somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend and. 
secure; now usually corrupted into Channel 
3613 Cotgr., Port ’anbans, chaine-wales. 3627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Gram. ii. 6 The chaine waile is a broad 
timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 
chaines and shrouds are fastened together to .spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s-v. Fishes, I'he Anchor is haled up 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale. 3867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Chains, properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

CSiai'ii-worl:, cliaisi work- 

1 . Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. 

3553 Bible i Kings vii. 17 And whopes cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces. 363 x ibid.. Wreathes of chaine worke, 
for the chapiters. 3720 De Foe Capt. Singleton ii. f 1840) 
35 One of the bracelets [was] of chain-work.^ 38x5 Moore 
Lalla R. (1862 29 But a light, golden chain-work round 
her hair. 3853 Kuskin Stones Fen. II, iii. §31 The., 
archivolts enriched with studded chainwork. 

2 . Work consisting of metal rings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work. 

3864 Times 5 July (L.) The efficiency of iron chain-work 
as a defensive armour for ships of war. 1874 Boutell 
Arms 4* Arm. vii. 107 The body armour is a shirt, .formed 
of interwoven ring.s, or chain work. 1886 Rider Haggard 

K. Solomon’s Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour,. 

It was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen. 

3 . A texture formed by knitting or looping with 
a single thread, as in the manufacture ol hosieiy^. 

3833 Brewster Nat. Magic xL 289 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts II. 8x3 Hosiery, .is composed of a single thread united 
or looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stocking-stitch, and sometimes chain-work. 

Ohaip, obs. Sc. form of Cheap sb. 

Chaip, var. of Chape v. Obs. to escape. 

Cliair sb. F^orms : 3 cliaere, 4 clieiere, 

chafer, 4-5 oliaier(e, eliayer(e, 5 chaiare, chare, 
scliayer, olieyer, cheare, chayr, 5 7- chayre, 6 
cheyar, 6-7 chair©, 7- chair. [ME. chaere, 
chaierCf a, OF. ckaSre (western and Anglo-F'r.), 
chaiere (=Pr. cadera, cadeira, C^t. cadira, OSp. 
coder a ^ Pg. cadeira) L. cate' dr a, cathedra seat, 
a. Gr. Kodebpa, see Cathedra. Cha-ie-re was the 
regular OF, phonetic descendant of caUe'd ra ; it 
was in Eng. also orig. of three syllables, afterward 
reduced to two cha'-yer, and finally (? under later 
F. influence) to one, chair. In the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Sc. cha-yer (tjrynr). In mod. 
Fr. the phonetic variant chaise (see Chaise) has 
taken the popular senses, while chaire is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or professorial cathedrai\ 

I . A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ease); now the common 
name for the movable four-legged seat with a rest 
for the back, which constitutes, in many forms of 
rudeness or elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, and is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever it is usual to sit. To take a chair : to take 
a seat, be seated. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 9954 A tron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
yeltt king he kaiser, pat euer salt in sli[c] chaier [(?. chayer, 
T. chaiere, F. cheiere]. 3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 321 Up a 
chaere he [Cnut] sat adoun, al vp pesee sonde, 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. xxi. 32 He turnyde vpsadoun the bordis of chaungeris, 
and the ebaiers of men sellynge culueris. 338a — - Song 0} 
Sol. iii. 9 A chaser, .of the trees of Liban. CX400 Maundev, 
xxiii. 253 Men setten him in a Chayere. c 1450 Nominate 
in Wr.-Wulcker 723 Hec cathedra, a chare, c 3450 Merlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sette ther a cheyer. 3553 Eden 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 40 Tables, coberdes, cofers & 
chayres. 3555 — Decades W. Ind. i. v. (Arb.) 83 Thynges 
necessary to bee vsed, as cheyars. 3564 Haward Eutropius 
IV. 39 In a chaire fast besides him. 3601 Shaks. All’s Well 

II. ii. 17 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes, 3704 
: Steele Lying Lover ii. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bohea 

'Tea and leave us. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 141 F 10 
Mistaking a lady’s lap for my own chair. 3753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 36/2 She . . desired me to take a chair. 3840 
Marryat Poor Jj^k xlvi, Take a chair, 3870 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL Cranford viii. 116 The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls. 

b. With various substantives or adjs. indicating 
the nature, material, purpose, etc,, as bed-, bed- 
room ^ camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, library, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, swinging, Turkey, wheel-chair \ 
t great-chair (dial, big-ckair), an arm-chair. 
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CHAIBMAW. 


CHAIR, 

Also Arm-, Bath- Gurule-, Easy-, Elbow- 

OHAIR. 

xS8o Baret a ip. C 295 A compasse chaire : halfe a circle, 
hemicyclus. 171s Steele S^ect, 52^3 An easy chair.. at 
the upper End of the Table. 1711 Addison S^eci. No. 72 
F4 The great Elbow-chair which stands at the upper end 
of the Table. 1737 Ozell Rabelais V. 220 Easy Leather- 
Chairs made . . with . . Springs. 1790 J. C. Smyth in Med. 
Commun. II. 477, I . . found him . . sitting in a great chair. 
S796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. it7m\ III. 539 
Having requested the indulgence of an easy chair at the 
sittings of the French Academy., the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent forty to the Academy. 1830 Galt Laivrie 
T, IV. i. (1840) 143 He sat in the swinging chair. 1841 
Thackeray Sec. Fun. Nap. iii, A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. 

2. jig^ a. Seat. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxv, Yf ye wyll tell me 
where your herte is set. In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt it is. 13^7-64 Bauldwin Mar. Philos. (Palfr.) ix. 4 . 
Our soules sit in a sure chaire of a certaine expectation. 
1597 Hooker Pol. v. Ixv. §7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of ^ memory. 1738 
Wesley A w i. I The Persecutor’s Guilt to share Op- 
pressive in the Scorner’s Chair. 

b. As an attribute of old age, when rest is the 
natural condition. 

1591 Shaks. X Hen, VI ^ in. ii. 51. Ibid. iv. v. 5 When sap- 
lesse Age, and weake vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Chaire. 

B. A seat of authority, state, or dignity; a throne, 
bench, judgement-seat, etc. 
a 1300 [see 1]. 

c 1335 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 12x8 Nabigo-de-nozar noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gower Conf. III. iv. 125 lanus with double 
face In his chare hath take his place, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
400 (Add. MS.) Sette hym in the Chayere as domysman. 
xdoz 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass. n, i. (Arb.) 21 O how it 
greeues my vexed soule to see, Each painted asse in chayre 
of dignitie. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 764 At the Soldans chair 
Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry. 1757 Gray Bard n. iii. 
Close by the regal chair B’ell Thirst and Famine scowl. 
1879 Maclear Celts ix. 146 Holdelm . . was chosen by him 
as the seat of his episcopal chair, 

b. fig. Place or situation of authority, etc. 

158a Wyclip Matt, xxiii. 2 Vpon the chaier of Moyses, 
sen bis and Pharisees seeten. <7x400 Rom. Rose 6891 
‘Uppon the chaire of Moyses That is the olde testa- 
ment. 1562 J, Heywood Prop. 4* Epigr. (1867) 38 Euery 
man may not syt in the chayre. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's De/. Pop. iii. 1x831) 82 He and Tiberius got into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
1839 Tennyson Enid 1788 He rooted out the slothful officer 
. .And in their chairs set up a stronger race. 

4. The seat of a bishop in his church ; hence fig. 
episcopal dignity or authority. Ods. or arch. 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. xl. 28 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and ther he made a noble chirche in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John n. 
(1611) 109 Treade downe the Strumpets pride, That .sits 
vpon the Chaire of Babylon. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 337 S. Peter would have advanc’d him to the Honour 
and power of the Bishops chaire. X647 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 15 His first Chair, namely that of Antioch. 1757 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 465 Henry . . took 
measures, not only to humble Becket, but also to lower that 
Chair [of Canterbury]. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. vi. 292 Ealdhun now moved his chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied by any other minster in England, 
tb. ssSee. Obs. 

^ 1615 G. S ANDYS Trap. 3 It is the chaire of an Archbishop; 
inhabited for the most by Grecians. 1647 [see 4 a]. 
t5. A pulpit. Obs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650’) 43 A charge not per- 
formed by mounting twise into the chair with a formal 
preachment. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 1279 
Whether he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6. The seat from which a professor or other 
authorized teacher delivers his lectures. 

€ 1449 Pecock Repr. v. vi. 518 To be rad. .in the chaier of 
scolis. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 506 His prudent presiding 
in the Professors chair. 1691-8 Norris Disc. (17x1) 

HI. 219 Our Saviour, .should have taken the chair, and have 
given the Inquisitive World a clear determination concern- 
ing the Question. axgix Ken P oet. Wks. 1721 
III. 14 Give that small Insect you contemn, The Chair in 
Porch or Academ. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § .((^ 129 
English scholars gathered in thousands round the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard. 

b. Hence .* The office or position of a professor. 
1816 Scott Antig, xxxi, Fighting his way to a chair of 
rhetoric. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II, 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease. 1875 M. Arnold jE'.sr. Crit. Pref, 10 The author 
had still the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 

7 . A seat of judicial inquiry ; a tribunal. 

1629 Chas. I, in H. Cox Instit.j. ix. (1863! 158 Now there 
are so many chairs erected, to malxe inquiry upon all sorts 
of men. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 For a Licenser 
is not contented now to give his single Imprimatur, but 
brings his chair into the Title leaf; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee pleases. 

8. The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town ; mayorship. 
Pasty above y or beimv the Chair (of aldermen of the 
City of London) : having served or not served as 
Lord Mayor. 

%(i&z Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 26 Some people, .did so indu.s- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor’s Election to the Chair. 
X714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in Scarlet Gowns. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Chain, A gold chain . . remains to the person after his being 
divested of that magistrature, as a mark that he has passed 
the Chair. 1766 Entick London IV. 263 The judges are 


the lord-mayor, the aldermen past the chair, and the re- 
corder. .1885 JVkitakePs Almanack 251 All the above 
have p^sied the Civic Chair. 

9. The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a meeting, from whence he directs its business ; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ing, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In various phrases, as To take the chair, to assume the 
position of chairman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting;: in the chair, to elect as chairman; in the 

chair, acting as chairman ; to leave or vacate the chair, to 
cease acting as chairman, which marks the close of a meeting, 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. {1843) 118/1 The committee 
of the Commons appointed Mr. Pym to sit in their chair. 
1659 in Burton Diary (1828! IV. 462, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Chair. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 536 That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Brandreth, for 
his cool and patient attention and conduct in the Chair. 1807 
Crabbe Neivspfaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, i, 
John Hampden, .was put into the chair. 

b. Often put for the occupant of the chair, the 
chainnan, as invested with its dignity (as the 
throne is for the sovereign), e. g. in the cry 
Chair I Chair! when the authority of the chair- 
man is ap{iealed to, or not duly regarded ; to 
address the chair, suppoH the chair, etc. 

1658 9 in Burton Diary 23 Mar. •' 1828' 243 The Chair be- 
haves himself like a Busby amongst so many school-boys. . 
and takes a little too much on him. 1676-7 Grew Salts in 
Water i. § i (Read bef. Royal Soc.), It was referred to Me 
by this Honourable Chair, to examine and produce the 
Experiment, 1837 Dickens Pickto. i. Cries of ‘Order’, 
‘Chair’, ‘Yes’, ‘No% ‘Go on’, x86o All K Roimd No. 
46. 475 An amiable dI.scussion between the ‘chair’ and an 
..obstinate person at the other end of the room. 1887 
Times 5 Sept. 9/2 It can hardly be conceived that the Chair 
would fail to gain the support of the House. 

C. pi. The chairman and deputy chairman of 
the East India Company. 

1772 Burke Corr. (1S441 1. 344 This seems to be the scheme 
most approved by the chairs. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 499 Letter from the Chairs to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Dundas, 16th December, i8o8. 

1 10. An enclosed chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carried on poles by two men ; a sedan. 

1634 Sir S. Duncombe's Patent for setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Curial. Misc. 290 In many parts beyond the seas the 
people there are much carried in the streets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 12 Using close 
chayres or sedans. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. A Isatia 11. ii, Thy 
Mask will cover all. There is a chair below in the Entry 
to carry thee. 1713 Swift Cetdenus V., She . . lik’d 
three footmen to her chair. 1722 Steele Consc. Lovers 1. 
ii, Call a Chair ! 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 195 f* 6 At the 
proper time a chair was called. 1777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarb, n, i. Help the gentleman into a chair, and carry him 
to my house. 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun, The belle and 
beau. In chairs and chariots, stop the way. 

f 11. A light vehicle drawn by one horse ; a 
chaise ; also a particular kind of light chaise (see 
quot. 1 795 ). Obs. 

X753 Scots Mag. XV. 31/2 The profits . . have enabled me 
to set up a one-horse chair. X761 Sterne Tr, Shandy III. 
xxiv. 124 There is not a greater difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour’s vis a vis. 1795 W. 
Felton CarHages (,xZox\ II. 184 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels for the use of parks and gardens, and is a 
name commonly applied to all light Chaises, 1821 Combe 
(Dr. Syntax) Wife 1. 614 As I please to take the air. Com- 
mand the ponies to a chair. 

12. Railways, fa. The support or carriage of 
a rail (cf. Carriage 32 b). Obs. b. An iron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it is secured to the sleeper 
or cross-tie. 

1816 Specif. Lash 4r Siephensofis Patefit No. 4067. 2 To 
fix both the ends of the rails . . immoveable in or upon the 
chairs or props by which they are supported. 1836 Sir G, 
Head Home Tour 204 Each of these sleepers being a 
heavy block of stone, having a small cradle of iron, or chair 
as it is called, rivetted on the top for the purpose of sup- 
porting the rails. 1862 Smiles Engineers HI. 13X The flat 
base of the chair upon which the rails rested being tilted. 

13. Min. (See quot.) 

z8o2 Mawe MineraL Derbysh. Gloss., Chair, used in 
drawing up ore or coal. 

14. Phrase. To put in the chair, {s/ang.) 

X864 Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 408 Some hirers [i.e. drivers of cabs] 
. .boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair ’ or in polite English neglected to pay. 

15. Comb., as chair -back, bearer, -bottoming, 
-caner, -cover, -hire, -leg, -maker, -mare, -mending, 
-room, -saddle, -slumber*, chair-iddden, -shakmg, 
adjs. ; chair-bed, -bedstead, a kind of chair which 
can lie unfolded into a bed ; f chair-boll, -bow, 
a chair-back ; chair-days, old age, when rest in 
a chair is the most natural condition ; chair-organ 
(see quots.) ; chair-rail (see quot); f chair- 
volant, sedan-chair- Also Chairman, etc. 

1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal jxo ^Chair-bearers or Sedan- 
men. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4* Ixxxiv. 20 Vpon 
the *cheyreboll hard beating his fist. 1483 Caik, Angl. 
57 A *chare bowe, fulirunt. 1887 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, *chair-bottoming, and the cobbling 
of shoes. 1868 Times 27 Feb., Described as a *chair- 
caner. X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 227 
The ornaments, the reticules, bell-ropes, ottomans, and 
*chair.covers. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 48 In thy 
Reuerence, and thy *Chaire-dayes, thus To die in Ruffian 
j battell. 1865 Cortih. July 38 The end of life is the 


‘sere of life ’..In Yorkshire it is ‘the chair-day’. 176a 
Goldsm. Nash 10 Who spend more in *chair hire than 
housekeeping. 1813 Examiner i^ Feb. 102/1 J. Finlaysen, 

. .*chair- maker. X799 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 221 
Price sixty guineas, of which the *chair mare was taken as 
fifteen, _ 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2955/4 Following the Trade 
of *Chairraending in the Streets. 1636-7 Royal V/ arrant 
InN. t^ Q. Ser. m. (1867) XI. 11/2 OurChapell at Hampton 
Court, and for the making of a newe ^Chaire Organ there, 
Conformable to those alreadie made in our Royal Chapells 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. 1880 Grove D/cA Mus., 
Chair organ, a corruption of Choir organ, in use in the last 
century, not impos.sibly arising from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist’s 
seat. 1842-75 Gwilt Arckit. Glo.ss,, *Chair Rail, a piece 
of wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs injuring the plastering when placed against it. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 28 iNiay 4 [There] sat the mother . . *chair- 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879; III. 14 There 
comes out of the *chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. XX Apr. ii A lady on a donkey in one of those 
^chair-saddles which .supply the place of side-saddles in the 
south of Spain. 1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. i *Chair- 
shaking merriment. 1667 Denham Direct. Painter i. viii. 

18 Rupert, that knew no fear, but health, did want. Kept 
state suspended in a *Chair volant. 

t Chair, sb:^ Obs. on arch. [Variant of Char, 
assimilated in spelling to prec, ; perhaps associated 
with it also in meaning.] A chariot or car. 

<ri374 Chaucer Anel. f Arc. 39 Emelye . . Faire in a 
chare {Shirley MS. chaier] of golde he with him lad. 
X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 11. 11520) 14/1 Helyas . . was 
lyfted up into paradye . . in a chayre. 1494 B'abyan 
Ckron. VII. 617 W"- great apparayll of chayris and other 
costious ordenaunce for to conueye the forenamed lady 
Margarete into Englande. 1559 T. Bryce in Barr’s 
Eliz. 11845) I. 164 When worthy Web and George Roper 
In BUyes’ chayre to heauen were sent. 1:1630 Drumm. of 
Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Phoebus in his chair, En- 
saffroning sea and air. xGyj Dryden Virg. x. 807 Niphmus, 
whom four coursers drew. .They threw their master head- 
long from the chair. ^ 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v, xiv, Like 
a prophet’s fiery chair . . travelling the realms of air. 

Chair (tje^i), v. [f. Chair 

1, trans. To place or seat in a chair; esp. io 
install in a chair of authority. 

1553 etc. [see Chaired below]. 1761 Brit. Mag, II. 179 
Chairing your speaker for the common.s, when he is chosen 
by the house. 1850 P. Crook War of Hats 52 A Guy 
Fawkes figure toiletted and chaired. 1877 Tennyson 
H arold i, ii. 1 D.) And thou Chair’d in his place. 

b. To place in a chair or on a seat, and cany 
aloft in triumph, as an honour to a favourite, a 
successful competitor, and formerly often to the 
successful candidate at a parliamentary election. 

1761 Brit. Mag. H. 179 The practice of chairing the 
candidate. . still, 1 find, obtains among you. 1812 Examiner 

19 Oct. 670/2 Were declared duly elected, and were chaired 
through the principal streets. 1812 Amyot Windham I. 
86 note. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy v. ii. 192 The day the 
member was chaired. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, 
Tom . . was chaired round the quadrangle, on one of the 
hall benches borne aloft by the eleven. 

2. To carry or wheel in a chair. 

1886 J. Pendleton Hist. Derbysh. 99 The bride, owing 
to her infirmities, had to be chaired to the altar. 

3 To provide with a chair or chairs. 

x8^ Dickens Mart. Ckuz, xxvii, The offices were newly 
chaired, 1885 [see Chairing below]. 

Hence Chaired ppl. a., Chaining vbl. sb. 

1552 Huloet, Chayred or stalled, cathedraius. 1796 
Coleridge Ode Depart. Year, From the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. X797 
Holcroft tr. Stolberg^s Trap. (ed. 2) 11 . Ixii. 418 note. The 
chairing of a Westminster election, x'^^ Daily NetvsxZ 
Sept. 6/4 It was resolved . , that all chaired bards be ap- 
pointed honorary members. 1885 Leisure Hour Jan. 48/2 
Seldom is a large building erected . . without a visit to 
Wycombe, .with a view to the chairing of it. 

Chair, obs. form of Chare, 

Chair-; see Char-. 

tCharrie, Ohs. rare. [app. f. F. chair 
flesh -I- -Y L] ? Fleshy. 

1633 W. Struther True Happines 62 Like a pulpous or 
chairie root. 

Chairman (tjee-im^n). 

1. The occupier of a chair of authority ; spec. 
the person who is chosen to preside over a meeting, 
to conduct its proceedings, and who occupies 
the chair or seat provided lor this function. 

X644 Trapp Comm. Job xxix. 25, I sate chief, and was 
Chair-man. 1660 -i Pepys Diary 22 Jan,, To come.. to this 
place, .where Sir G. Downing (my late master) was chaire- 
man. 1697 Luttrell Brief Re 1 . (1857; IV, 254 This day 
the parliament mett here, the earl of Oxford chairman. 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 58 It is the duty of the chair- 
man, immediately on taking the chair, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. 

b. The member of a corporate body appointed 
or elected to preside at its meetings, and in 
general to exercise the chief authority in the con- 
duct of its affairs ; the president. 

Chairman of Committees : in either House of Parliament 
the member appointed to preside over it whenever it resolves 
itself into Committee. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl, s. v. Companies, East India, The 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. 1835 Ure Philos. Manup. 291 
The committee, .on factory employment, of which Mr. Sadler 
was the mover and chairman. 1887 Morley Crit. Misc. 
III. 306 The chairman of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Mod. Chai rman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 


CHAIBMAlffSHir. 


GHAIiCBDOKIAN. 


2. One wliose occiipatipn it is to carry persons 
in chairs or chair4ike conveyances ; spec, the two ; 
men who carried a sedan-chair. 

i68a L&mt Gaz, No. 1683/4 A tall Blackamore. ,m a 
Green Doublet and Breeches, with a large Chairmans Coat . 
of the same colour, 1703 Ibid. 3Q4V3 •t’wenty Chaimen, 
with Sedans. 1722 Cibber Lady's Last SL v, Chair, Chair I 

(Enter a Chairman) Here: Who calls Chair? 2730 John- ^ 
SON Rambl. No. 113 p 6 Disputing for sixpence with a 
chairman. 1833 Act 3 ^4 iVtll. c. 46 § 113 The _ 
behaviour of coachmen, drivers, chairmen, ^rters, and 
porters. 1833 Thackeray Nezvcmzes 1 . 161 When iaaies . 
chairmen jostled each other on the pavement. 

b. One who wheels a Bath-chair. ^ ^ 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide i. 115 But soft— my Chairnmn s 
at the Door. *829 Marry at F, Mildmay xvi, A Bath 
chair-man. Daily Tel, 18 Aug., The invalids .. m 

their Bath chairs . . The chairmen . . are an honest,, genial, 
hard-working set of fellows. 

Cliai-rmausilip. [f.:prec.-{--8HiP,j / 

1. The office of chairman or president of a meet- 
ine, a company, corporate body, etc. 

1847 Erased s Mag. XXXVI. 224 Elevation to the chair- 
manship of the Great Western. 1878 N. Amer.Rev, 72 
The retirement of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship. 

2. The action of presiding as chairman; per- 
formance of a chairman’s duty . 

1839 Sala Tw. rotmd Clock 142 A philanthropic 
peer, always . . to the fore with his chairmanship. 1804 Realm 
2 June I A body of gentlemen sat down to dinner, under the 
sympathetic chairmanship of Lord Houghton. 

\ Chsi.~ssh.is. Obs. rare-\ [see -SHIP.] The 
occupancy of the (papal) chair. , , . 

x66o ChdT^Cm It£tly 13 Alexfinder th^c wlio during 

his Chairship scrap'd together so much wealth. ^ 
Cbai'r-WOmail. A woman who occupies the 
chair of presidency at a meeting, in a committee, 
etc. (Hardly a recognized name.) 

1699 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Erasm. Colloq, (xqxx) 
404 We ought to have . . four chairwomen of our four com- 
mittees. 2734 Fielding Univ. She sits, .chair- 

woman of a committee of fools, to criticize on fashions, 
1869 Pall Mall G. o Sept. 8 The Duchess rose and said. . 
then I think, the arduous duties of chairman— or shall 1 say 
chairwoman ?— will cease. 

Ckairwoman, obs. form of Chabwoman. 
Ckaise (J-r'zL Also 8 chaiz, (sllazess^. 
[a. mod.F. cJiaise {chahe a phonetic 

alteration of chair e (so Pasts for Parts, etc.), 
established in the ordinary sense ‘chair*, whence 
by eJctension ‘sedan-chair*, and by transference a 
wheeled vehicle for travelling in. In this later 
sense alone chaise passed into English, notwith- 
standing that chair had itself here received the 
same development (seeCHAiB sh.x ii, which how- 
ever was not always an exact synonym of this 
word, but often used as the name of a particular 
sort of chaise). {Cathedra, chair, chaise, are 
thus all forms of the same word.) The vulgar 
take (jF^z) for a plural sb,, and form on it a sin- 
gular CSAY, Shay. 

(The change of lingual r to z in French is a phen^enon 
widely exemplified. It appears fully established at Orleans 
in 15th c., but did not come down beyond 1620.)] 

1. A term applied to various pleasure or travel- | 
ling carriages, the exact application having varied 
from time to time : 

a. A light open carriage for one or two persons, 
often having a top or calash ; those with four 
wheels resembling the phaeton, those with two 
the curricle ; also loosely used for pleasure carts 
and light carriages generally. 

Kersey, Bailey, Ash and Johnson explain chaise as a 
carriage for pleasure drawn by one horse ■ ; Todd says this 
wa.s the case formerly, before post-chai.ses were in request, 
and defines it as * A chaise and pair ; a chaise and four ; 
the term of later day.s for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses \ ^ , 

v]o% Land. Gaz. No. 3700/1 I he Empress .. and the 
Arch-Dutchesses [were] in open Chaises. 1703 Ibid. No. 
3045/4 A Leather Body-Coach . . and several sorts of Sha- 
zesses. *707 Ibid. No. 439^/4 Two Geldings, one a dark- 
brown. .u.sfid to a Chaiz. 2708 I bid. No. 4439/4, 2 four 
wheel'd Chaises, a 2729 Addlsoh (J.) Instead of the chariot 
he might have said the chaise of government ; for a chaise 
i.s driven by the person that sits in it. 1786 Trials John 
Shepherd4,o He wa.s in a one-horse chaise. 1794 Felton 
Carriages 1.2802} II. 217 'I'ke Grasshopper, or thre^quarter 
pannel Chaise, or Whiskey .. by some called Quakers 
Chaises. Ibid, 121: The Rib chair, or Yarmouth Cart. For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used, 
2823 Hone Every-Day Bk. L 436 Fublic pony-chaises. 
2838 O. W. Holmes Poems u886) 291 The wonderful one- 
hoss shay. Mod. vulgarism. The pony- shay (.also pd shay 
= post chaise). . 

b. A carriage for travelling, having a closed 
body and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
silting on one of the horses; more distinctively 
called a Post-chaise, q. V. 

2709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 474 The chaise 
he made use of (being wounded in the footl was found broke 
to peices. 2716 8 Lady M. W. Montague L xvu 52, 

I never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
2749 Mrs. Montagu Lett. III. 125 We went out together 
in a post-chaise, 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to ceenq, ii. 1, 1 H 
clap a pair of horses to your chaise. 2837 Lytton A. MaL 
travers 27 In little more than twenty minutes, the chaise 
was at the door. 2873 Morley Rousseau ll, 66 He was 


thrust into a chaise and despatched on the’ first stage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. 

c. 7 b take chaise : to use a chaise as a means 
of conveyance. A chaise and pair, four, six : a 
chaise drawn by a pair, four, six horses. 

2704 Addison Italy (1766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan- 1713 Steele Englishman Nm 21. 239 That 
gay thing that flies along the Road in a Ghaise and hix. 
2737 Pope Hor. Epist, 1. 1. 158 The poor .. run 1 hey know 
not whither, in a chaise and one. 2783 Cowvkr Gtipin 
9 To-morrow is our wedding-day, And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Islington, All in a chaise and pair. 

2 , attrib. and Comb., as chaise-box, -umbrella ; 
chaise-cart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. Caet sb. 3) ; chaise-house, a coach-house ; 
chaise-undertaker, -vamper, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 
chaises. Also Chai’seless a. 

2768 Sterne Sent, Joum. (1778) II. 285 The hammer in 
the *chaise-box being of no great use. 1822 Cobbett Riir. 
Rides {1855) I* 2p Riding in a little sort of ^chaise-cart. 
2794 Felton {1801) I. 129 The *chaise coach-box .. this 
kind . . may be made to fix on a one-horse *chaise carriage. 
Ibid. 202 ’^Chaise Heads . , Heads to phaetons or^chais^s, 
etc., are found great convenien(:es for sheltering from the ■ 
sun, wind or rain. 2823 Examiner 24 Aug. SSsA R - • en- 
tered the ’^chaise-house. 2830 Thackeray Pi?w^fw»r(y xxxiv, 
Mrs. Bacon., as yet a *chaiseless woman. 1765 Sterne 
Tr. Skaudy vii- xxix, A pert vamping ^chaise-undertaker. 
Ibid. VIII. xxxvii, la selling my chaise, I had sold my re- 
marks along with it, to the ^chaise- vamper. 

Chaise, v. nonce-word, £f. the sb,] To chaise 
it : to go by chaise. 

2832 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 306, I shall follow your 
course to Skipton, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, obs. form of Chase. | 

tOhaiseli cheisil. Oks. [a. OF. clmszl, > 
chesil, var. of cheincil, chensil, chansilh, cat fist I 
late L. camislle, -is (8th c. in Du Cange), f. ca- 
misia : see Chemise.] 

1 . A fine linen (sometimes identified with Byss 
or Byssus). Often used aitrib. 

^2205 Lay. 23762 Warp he an his rugge senne cheisil 
scurte I c 2275 ane cheiselne seorte] & mnne pallene curtel. 
c 2273 Passion 509 in O. E. Misc. 51 loseph nqm vre 
Lxmerd a-dun of ke rode And wond him on o cheysil clop, 
c 1300 K, Alis. 279 Theo lady lyght on hire bedde . . Yn a 
chaisel smok scheo lay. f 1300 -20 Joachim tit A nne m Leg. 
Cathol. U840) 1 52 Of flex, ofsilk, ofcheisefOfporpre & of palle. 

2 . Applied to various things made of this fabric, 

I as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, etc. 

ri32o SenynSag. <FR.) 1814 Sche hadde on a pilche of 
pris, And a chaisel theron, I wis. 

II Chaise -longue (jezi^ng)- [F- chaise 
longue • long chair *. In Ogilvie’s Diet, called 
chaise-loungel\ A kind of sofa with a rest for the 
back at one end only ; a ‘ couch *, a * lounge L 
1823 T. Lister Granby vii. (1836} 45 l.ady Elizabeth lay 
on a chaise-longue by them. i8a6 Disraeli Fiv. Grey ( 1868) 
338 Stiff or stretching, lounging on a chaise-longue. 2837 
Marryat Dogfend 194 What are now termed chaise 
longues, were drawn to the skies of the table. 1832 Miss 
Sewell Exper. Life xxxviii. u8s8} 278 The addition of a 
chai.se .longue and an ottoman. 

II Cbaise- marine (Jez,marr'n), Obs. ^ [F. 
chaise-marine * a sort of seat on board a sbip^ so 
supported as to be free from the effects of rolling 
and pitching*, but Littre has not the Fug. sense.] 
FA kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756- H* 79 A chaise-marine to car^ 
our moving wardrobe to every different play. * 7^3 G. 
Talbot in Lett. I. 538> I could not help telling her of the 
overthrow of the Chaise marine. 2823 Act 4. Geo. Ik , c. 
95 § 19 Nothing in. .this Act. .shall extend, .to any chaise 

marine, coach, landau, berlin. 

Cbaist- : see Chast-. 

Chaiti^ a ME. variant form of Caitiff. 
dials:, obs. form of Chack, Cheok. 
diaker, obs. form of Checkee, Chequeb. 
Chakil, Chako, obs. ff. of Shackle, Chaco. 

(j dial. The Gipsy word for ‘ person, man, fel- 
low ’ ; sometimes (with the corrpponding feminine 
chai) used in speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and their language. 

2865 Dubl. Univ. Mag II. 25 Romany chals with their 
nomad tents upon wheels. 2871 M. Collins Mrd ^ Merck. 
1 . i- 47 He. .delighted the chals with tobacco. 2876 Whyte- 
Melville Katerfelto xiL 134 The Romany chal mames 
with the Romany chi, 

Chalamine, obs. form of Calamine. 
fCkala'lldre. Ohs. Also 4cliaX-, chelaundre. 
fperh. repr. Of . ^chalandrep'^^x* of calandre, in 
Pr. calandri, app. (with Romame insertion of 
and dissimilation of r-r to I f) D» caradrius, 
ad. ^ species of bird. (See P. Meyer 

Contes nioralisis de Baton Notes 248.)] 

ME. form of Calandeb, a Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alauda calandra, (To ME. writers 
probably only a name^ known from French 

romances.) , 

C1305 Land Cokaygne 07 in E.M. P , (1862) 259 Chatodre 
and wodwale. And oper briddes wibout tale, c 2400 Rom. 
Rose 81 Than is bhsfui many sithe The chelaundre and the 
papyngay. Ibid, 663 Chalaundres &le sawed there. 


t Clialandrie. (?) [Jamieson suggested soihe 
connexion with prec.] ^ ' 

1596 Bcrell Entry Queue in Watson Coll. So. Poems 
IL 2 (Jam.) In tapestries ye micht persaue Young rameL 
wrocht like lawrell treis ; With syndrie sorts of chalaiidrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie. 

Ghalaiig(e, -ans (&.), obs. ff. Challenge, etc.; 
Ciialastic (kalm’stik), tz. (and sb.) Bled, [ad., 
modil.. chalastic-us, a. Gr. laxative, 

from xnAdv to relax, Cf. F. chalastiquf\ Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness; relaxing; 
laxative. Also jA a cbalastic medicine. 

2622-78 [see Calastic]. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
CheUastick Medicines, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heat, do comfort and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 1708 Kersey, Chalasticks or Cha- 
lasiick Medicines, such as are of a loosening or soft’ning 
(Quality. 2722-1^0 Bailey, Ckalasikks. In mod. Diets. , 
Chalaunge, obs. form of Challenge. 

Clialays, obs- form of Chalice. 

II Clialaza Pi. chalam. [mod.L.,, 

a. Gr. hail, any small lump or knot like 

a hail-stone. Cf. F. chalase.'] 

1 . Zool. Each of the two membranous twisted 
strings by which the yolk-bag of an egg is bound 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kept near the middle of the albumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; the tread or treadle. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chalaza, the Treadle of an 
Egg ; every Egg has two of them, .each Chalaza consists, 
as it were, of So many Hailstones separated from each other 
by that White. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL 20. 
2842-72 T, R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 786 An almost invisible 
membrane, the chalaza;, which, being twisted by the_ revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
is gathered into two delicate and spiral cords, wiiereby the 
yelk is retained in situ. 

2 . Bot. A spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 223 Raphe and chalaza 
usually very di.stinctly marked. — Introd. Bot, (18481 1 . 
398 'This raphe.. expands into a vascular dish or plate, 
which is called the chalaza. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 
277 The proper base of the ovule . . is the Chalaza - . In 
the simplest form of ovule, hllum and chalaza are one. 
Clialazal (kal^-z«al;, tz. [f. prec, + -al.] Per- 
taining to the chalaza. 

283s Lindley Introd. Bot. (28481 1 . 398 The araphitropal 
ovule, whose foraminal and chalazal ends are traverse with 
respect to the hilum. 1882 Vines Sackd Bot. 580 The cells 
at its lower (chalazal) end. 

Ckalaziferous (kcelazi-feros), a. [f. as prec. 
-FERGUS ; cf. F. Bearing the cha- 

laza or chalazm : Chalaziferous membrane, ‘ the 
layer of albumen round the yolk of a bird's egg, 
to which the chalazm are attached ^ {Syd. Soc. Lexl ) , 
2859 Todd Anat. 4 Phys. V. 65/2 The membrane 
which proceeds from the Chalazae over the surface of the 
yolk has been called Chalaziferous. _ , 

il Ckalazion (kal^i’zipn). Sometimes m latin- 
ized form chalazium. [a. Gr. yaka^iov, dim. of 
XaAayx Chalaza.] A small pimple or tubercule ; 
esp. one on the eyelid, a stye. 

1708 Kersey Chalazion, a Stithe, a small Pimple, or Wart 
on the Eye-lid. 2731 Bailey 11 , Chalaza, Chalazion. 2878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 343 A. tarsal cyst sometimes de- 
generates into a hard fibrous little mass, feeling i^mewhat 
Tike a large shot beneath the skin, known as a chalazion, 

Chalbot, Her. : see Chabot. 
t Cka-lcantli, clialcamtlium. Obs. Also 
c(h.)alcaiithus, calcanth. [a. F. calcante (Cotgr.), 
and f. c{h)alcanthum, -us, a. Gr. 
xbKteavBos ‘a solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
and blacking’, 1 x*^A./f( 5 s copper+dv^os a flower.] 
An old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of copperl, 
and for a kind of ink made therefrom ; sometimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

2678 Philots, Calcanth, a Chymical word, being the 
same as Vitriol. 2730-6 Bailey ifolio', Calcantknm,mXrxd 
rubified. CkalcanikuM, vitriol or copperas. 2717 Berke- 
ley in Fraser Life ^ Lett, 586 A vapour sulphurous with 
some tincture of nitre, calcanthus, and bitumen. 2728 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 24/2 Vitriol, when all its Moisture is 

dry'd away, Decomes Chalqanthum. . 

GliailcautMte (kselkse-njmt). [named 

185s ; fi Ghalcanth-oM + -ite.] Native blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper. 

2857 Shkrard 442. 

t Gkalca-ntlions, a. Obs. rare-\ In 7 cal-. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Of the nature of ink or 

bracking. .. ^ ^ , , 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, xu.337 A Calcanthous 

or Atramentous quality. x6%6^Uimr Glossogr., Lalcam 
pertaining to Shoemakers black or Vitriol. 

tCh^cedou. Obs. One of the various 

plants which have the specific name chalcedonkus, 
as Lychnis chalcedonica, Lilium chalcedonicum, tt% 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 Stock GiUy-Flo-wer^ 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Chalcedons. _ ^ 

tChadeedo'nian, Obs. Also cal-, [f. L. 
chalcedonkus Chalcedony4-an.] ~ Chalcedony. 

1622-6* Heylin Cosmogr. n. (2682) 54 Chalcedonians also 
of such bigness, that whole Drinking-cups are m^e of 
them. 275a tr. Leonardud Mirr. Stones 802 1 he Caice- 
donian pale white, and also the hardest dun. 
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Clialcei-oinc Ov£elsMf?*m [f. Chalce- : 

DON-Y + -IC.J Of or belongiiig to cKalcedony. 

i8®8 in Webster. i86i 'r^unpte Bar Wl, 388 Chalcedonic 
varieties of quartz. 1876 Page Adv. Tejct^bk, Gml, -xsm, 

35 3 Successive crops of chalcedonic crystals proceed. ' 

Clialcedony, calcedony (kselse-doni, kse-i- 

sfdom). Forms : a. 4 calsydoyne, caleidoine ; 

4 chalcedun, 6-8 oaleedon, 7-8 ehalcedon ; 

7. (4~5 ealeedonins), 5 calsydony, ealcideny, 

(6 chalcedoniam)/ 7 ealchedome, calsidonie, 
<5lialcidonye, 5- calcedony, 6- chalcedony. 

See also Gassidoine, -bony. [The current form 
cJi)alcedony directly adapted from L. c{h\alcc- 
donms, •used in the Vulgate to render Gr. y^jxhjcrjdwv^ 
in Rev. xxi. 19, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third loundation of the New Jeru- 
salem, but found nowhere else. Adapted forms 
of the same word in OB', were calce-, cakidome^ 
whence the ME. caleidoine^ cakedtm ; also cassi- 
whence ME. Casbidoine and its varieties, 
which are separately treated. The 1 6th c. clialce- 

don was perh. directly fiora N. T. Greek. 

The word is of very complicated history.^ The L. is com- 
monly assumed to be the same as the adj. chalcedomus^ of 
Chalcedon in Asia' Minor, as if it were ‘ Chalcedonian 
stone *, but tliis is very doubtful. In interpreting the name 
in the Vulgate, which has the variant fonn carcedouius^ 
the early writers identified it with a stone mentioned by Pliny 
xxvii. §§ 103, 104, where MSS. have the variants carche- 
donia, charcedoma, calcedonia^ calchedonia^ carchedotmis^ 
said to be found in North Africa, and to be brought byway 
of Carthage (Kapx'i?5wi'), which, from the description, could 
have nothing to do with the chalcedony^ of the moderns. 
Isidore has carchedonia ; Epiphanius de Gemmis iv, says it 
is produced K.npxyi&bi'i rijs At^ur|?. The carchcdouius or 
cknlcedmiius is mentioned and moralized upon by a whole 
catena of writers, including esp. Bseda ; but to none of them 
was it more titan a traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from Pliny with an accre- 
tion of later fables. The first to try to identify it with 
any known stone was apparently Albertus Magnus (1205- 
1282), who may have had in view some form of the .stone 
to which the name is now given. (See the exhaustive 
AUdmttsches Wbuc^^^ 1363*1 

A precious (or semi-precious) stone, which in its 
various tints is largely used in lapidary work : 
a cryptocrystalline sub-species of quartz (a true 
quartz, with some disseminated opal-quartz), hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being either 
transparent or translucent. 

It is not safe to carry the modern application back 
before the 16th or at earliest the isth c. ; and references to 
earlier notions come down to the 17th. In modern lapidary 
work, chalcedony receives different names according to its 
varieties of colour and structure, as agate ^ cornelian^ cals 
eyCy chrysoprase, onyx^ sard, etc. Most of the varieties ! 
were included by Pliny under )x\s>jaspis. (Westropp.') 

a. c 1325 A'. E. AlUi. P. A. 1002 pe calsydoyne. . withouten 
wemme. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 133 The caleidoine ..for 
his stone he underfongeth. 

j8. c 1305 Land Cokaygne t^^. in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Ametist 
and crisolite, Chalcedun and epetite. i5S5 Eden Decades IV. 
hid. in. V. lArb.) 158 Precious stones cauled smaragdes, cal- 
cedones & laspers. 1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 142 A Cal- 
oedon is the fifth stone, being most strong and hard by 
nature, instructing the Soueraigne that he exercise die car- 
dinal! vertue Fortitude. 1648 Gage /ma?. xii. (i6S5) 
53 Adorned with Emeralds, Turquies, Chalcedons. 

Lorid. Gaz. No. 2116/4 A great Calcedon truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and half a Foot broad. 1747 Dincley in Pkk. 
'I'rans. KLVl. 50$ Of the Beryl there are three species, 
the Red . . the Yellow . . and the White, commonly called 
the Chalcedon, of the Colour of sheer Milk- 
aitrib. 1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857^ I. 98 In another -[ca- 
binet] with calcedon pillars, was a series of golden medals. 

y. 1382 Wyclif Rev. xxi. xg The thridde, calcedonyus 
[1526 Tind ALE, calcedony ; 1537 Gmev. chalcedony h 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvii. (1495) 561 Calcidonms 
is a pale stone and sheweth dymme colour meane bytwene 
Berell and lacynct and comyth and is gendred of thereyne 
of our lorde. £■1460 Play Sacrain. 17 1 Crepawdis & calce- 
donyes semely to se. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 My bedys 
of calsydony. 1482 Marg. Paston Lett. 861 III. 287 My 
peir bedys of calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt. 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel. n. iv. i. iv, There is a kind of Onyx 
called the Chalcidonye. 1688 R. Holme A rmoniy 11. 40A 
The Calcedon or Calchedonie . . being well chafed & warmed, 
will draw a Straw or a Rush to it. [From Pliny.] 1756 7 tr. 
Keysler's Trax>. (1760) II. 47 Pieces of agate, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 222 Opal calce- 
dony, resinous silex. 1833 Longf. H law. \v. 262 Arrow- 
heads of chalcedony, Arrow-heads of flint aiid jaspen 
1861 C. King A fit. Ge^ns (1866) 7 Calcedony^ .. is a semi- 
transparent white quartz, slightly tinted with yellow or 
blue. 1876 Page A dv. Te.xt-bk. Geol. vih 146 Many of the 
older lavas yield agates, chalcedony, leucite. 

Chalcedony^. Min. [f. prec. + Onyx.] A 
variety of agate : see quot. 

1822 Cleaveland Min. 270 When white and grey layers 
alternate, it is called Chalcedonyx. 

tChalcelet. Her. Obs. 

1572 Bossew ELL A rmorie 11. 119 b, A Chalcelet on the first 
quarter, Diamonde. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 256/2 The 
Chalcelet. .is a long & black Bird. 

Chalchllite (tJse'ltJwjSit'). Min. [f. the Mexi- 
can name of the stone, chalchihuiil + -ite.] A 
green variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

*843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 274 Four precious stones 
of considerable rize, resembling emeralds, called by the na- 
tives chalchuites. 1883 Amef\ yrnl. Sc. Ser. ill. XXV. 
197 The Green Turquois known as Chalchuite. 


dialcidian. (kMsi'dian). ZooL [f. mod. L. 
chakid-se (f. L. chalcis = Gr. yaXteh a kind of 
lizard) + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalcidge or Snake Lizards. 

Chalci’dic. Arch. \zA.\^.clmlcidicum ^chamber 
at the corner of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal More usually in the L. form,] 

1730-6 Bailey, Chalcidick [with ancient Architects], a 
large stately Hall belonging to a court of Justice.^ 1775 
Ash, Chalcidica, Chalcidicuni. 1832 Gell Pompeiana I. 
ii. 14 It has been tliought. .to justify the application of the 
term Chalcidicum to the edifice in question. 11^9 Freeman 
Archit. x$s A kind of transept, called chalcidica. 1876 
Gwilt Gloss. * Chalcidicum. 

dialcididau (k^lsi'didan). Entom, [f. mod. j 
L. Chakidid-vc, f. the generic name Chakides, f. : 
Gr. brass.] A member of a family of 

small hymenopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

1833 Kirby JF/ab. 4* Inst. A aim. II. xx, 334 A minute 

species, .belonging to the family of Chalcididans. 

Ghaleidony, obs. form of Chalcedony. 

1 ! Chalci'tes. [L. ckakUes, ad. Gr. 
copper-ore,] Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where Chalcltes is often cast in, to mend the working. 

Clialco- (kseTk^?). Min. Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and combining form of Gr. copper, 

brass, used in the names of many minerals, as 
Clia'lcocite [Dana’s alteration of the older name 
cJiakosine (see below)], native sulphide of copper, 
copper glance- CkaTcodite [named 1851 ; f. Gr. 
XoAewS-t;? like copper + -ITE], a hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in velvety coatings, having a brass- 
like lustre, a variety of stilpnomelane. CIiaTco- 
lite [see -lite], a synonym for torbernite, which 
was erroneously supposed to be an ore of copper. 
Ckalcome'iiite [Gr. the moon ; named with 
reference to selenite., f. a^Kiivt] moon], a copper 
selenite from S. America. Clialco-pliacite [Gr. 
(Ranh’S lentil], a synonym for Liroconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, occurring in small lentil- 
shaped crystals. Clialco’pliamte [Gr. ap- 

pearing, showing], a hydrous oxide of zinc and ! 
manganese, having sometimes a bronze-like lustre. 
Clialcopliyllite [Gr. tpvKKov lesd : named 1847], 
a green, foliated arseniate of copper. Chalcopyr- 
rkotite [named 1870], a variety of Pyrrhotite, 
a sulphide of iron and copper, resembling chalco- 
pyrite. Clialcosi'derite [Gr. txidrjpos iron], a 
hydrous phosphate of copper and iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. ChaTcosine [badly formed on Gr. 
XaX«6s + -ine], earlier name of chalcociie (see 
above). Ohalcosti-bite [Gr. ori0t {arinpi), sul- 
phuret of antimony: named 1847], ^ sulph- 
antimonide of copper, Clialco ’tricMte [Gr. {0pi£\ 
rpiX’ hair], a variety of cuprite occurring in acicular 
or capillary crystals, known as plush copper-ore. 

1868 Dana (1S84) 53 Specimens refen*ed to chalco- 
cite. 1857 Shepard iJ^m-jChalcodite. 1868 Dana il/2«6.(iS8o) 
460 Brush ascertained the identity of chalcodite and stil- 
pnomeiane. 1801 tr. KlaprotE s Ess. Afz«., Werner has given 
it the name Chalcolite. 1868 Dana Min. {1884) 586 Chalco- 
lite has since crept baok again, but is no more appropriate 
now than it was sixtj' years ago. 1881 Nature XXIV. 41 
A new selenite of coppex . .Chalcomenite . .ocovets, in the 
Argentine Republic. 1830 Dana AfzVz. 529 Chalcophacite. 
187s Amer. Chemist July 1 On dbalcophanite, a new min- 
eral species. 1830 I) ana Min. ^ 529 Chalcophyllite. ^1875 
Ibid. App. ii, n Chalcopyrrhotite. 1884 Ibid. App. iii. 24 
Chalcosiderite. 1833 Shepard 123 Chalkosine. 1868 

Dana Min.^s Chalcostibite. 1832 Shepard Min. 123 Chal- 
! kotrichite, the capillary variety of red copper ore. 1868 
Dana Min. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalcotrichite. 

Cliaicograpll (k£E*lk(7graf'). [cf. next and 
photograph.'\ A copper-engraving. 

In mod. Diets. 

Chalcograplier (kselk^-grafoi). [f. mod.Gr. 

! Xa\Koypa<pos (f. x«^ds copper, brass + ypd^eiv to 
scratch, write, draw, design) + -ee. Cf. F. chako- 
graphel\ One who engraves on copper. 

1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr. 9 Our Burnisher (another tool us*d 
by Chalcographers). 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 268 Mr. David 
Loggan, Chalcographer to the University. 1863 Sala 
Diary in Amer.\l. 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 

Clialcographic (kselke^gr^^fik), d. [f. as 
Chalcographer + -ic ; cf, F. chakographiqtie.'\ 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of chalcography. 

1813 European Mag. LXVIII. in The noblest aims of 
the c^cographic art. 1816 Singer Hist Cards 201 Not 
only the infancy of xylography, but also that of the chalco- 
graphic art. 

So Clialoafifra'pliical = prec. 

18.. {title) Calcographical Memorials of Literary Per- 
sonages. - a collection of 234 Engravings. 1884 Athenaeum 
X Nov. ^68/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 
its earlier stages, it is proposed to form an International 
Chalcographical Society. 

ClialcograpliLisib (kaelltp*grafist). ;£f. as Chal- 
cographer + -1ST.] — Chalcographer. 

1730-6, Bailey, CalcograpMst, an Engraver in Brass. 
1864 Webster, 
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CkalcogmpliF (k0elkf»*gr^). [C Gr. type 
• see above. In F* 
chalc&graphiel\ The art of engraving on copper. 

1661 Evelyn Mem, (1857) I, 364, I . .had recommended to 
me the publishing what I had written of Chalcography. 166a 
-- {title) Sculptura ; or, the History and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving in Copper. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
note. The curious in Chalcography. 1882 Sala in Illust 
Land. Nezos 15 July 55/2 The masterpiece of Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s great capacity in chalcography. 

Chalcologue (k0e*lkt?l^g}. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Xakfcos brass + -logue : cf. astrologue, theologue, 
etc.] A student of brasses. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, rational student of brasses— the fashion of the4ay 
might almost tempt us to say _ a chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a chalcotribe- 

OlialcoinoTpliite. Alin. [app. a bad spelling 
of cakomorphite, named 1873, £ L. calc- lime (see 
Calco-) + Gr. poptp'h form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 1873 Dana ilfzVz, App. ii. 11. 

C/lialcopyri*be (ksedki^ipoiToit). Min. [ad. 
mod.L. chakopyrites (in Henckel i 7 ^ 5 ) j Chalco- 
4 - Pyeite ; probably the of Aristotle, 

and included under the 'trvpTris of Dioscorides^ 
chalciiis and pyrites (in part) of Pliny, pyrites 
serosus, aureo colore, fiavus, of early mineralogists.] 
An important ore of copper, called yello'W or 
copper pyrites, native sulphide of copper andiron. 

1833 Shepard Min. 123 Chalkopyrite. 1862^ Dana Man. 
Geol. § 30. 64 Chalcopyrite resembles iron pyrites, but is of 
a deeper yellow color, much softer, being scratched with 
a knife. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 278 Chalcopyrite . . found 
in ejected blocks. _ 

Cl1aleot2ri.be (ka2*lk<3troib). nonce-wd. ^ [as if 
ad. Gr. brass + rpi&€tv to 

rub-] One who takes rubbings of brasses. 

1861 [see Chalcologue]. 

Chalcotript (k£e*lk<7tript), nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + rpiTTT- 7 }s one who rubs, f. rpfjSetP.] »= prec. 

1882 Ch. Times 7 July 462 Chalcotrip^ts might with advan- 
tage hunt Leicestershire and Derbyshire for this purpose. 

Chald : see Cheald a. Oh., cold. 

Cbaldaic ikDeld^-ik). [ad. L. Chaldaic-us.’] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea. B. sk 
The language of the Chaldeans. 

So Chaiaa-ical a. Chaldaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp, occurring in the 
Old Testament. Chaldaize v. [cf. Gr. 
fciv], to imitate or follow the Chaldeans, t ChaT- 
day a., f ChaTdic a. — Chaldee. 

166a Stillingfl. Or/g. Sacr. ii. vil § 10 This..Chaldaick 
superstition. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 77 It was of 
fine green silk, covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic cha- 
racters. 1678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Syst. zga The Oracles, 
called by some MagicaL.but by others ChaldaicaL 181* 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 520 All those Graecisms, Syria- 
isms, or Chaldaisms, which deform the Hebrew text. 1632 
Gaule Magastrom. 120 To take heed of Chaldaizing, Juda- 
izing, etc. 1678 Cudworth .^5/. 293 Those Chalday 
or Magick Oracles. 1623 Lisle Mlfric an O. pr H.T. (1638I 
Pref. XI They wrote some Caldiok, some Syriack. 

ClialdeaiL (kseldf-^), a. m.d.sb. [£ L. Chaldm- 
us=^ Q(X. XaASetros Chaldean + “AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants ; hence, to occult science oj magic, 
i 1732 Berkeley AlHphr. vi. § 20 Whether in Daniel’s pro* 
i phecy of the Messiah we should compute by the Chaldean 
or the Julian year. 1843 Maurice Mot. 4* Met. PMlos. in 
f Encycl. Metrop. II. 566/1 This Chaldean imposture, the 
' substitution of grand notions of nature for a belief in God. 

! B. sb. A native of Chaldea, esp. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, etc. ; 

I hence gen. a seer, soothsayer, astrologer. (So 
i Gr. "SLaX^ios, L. Chaldseus.) 

i^i Marbeck B&. oj Notes 77 The Chaldeans wer most 
! renowmed in Astrologie that euer were anie. 1611 Bible 
Dan. ii. 2. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 305 The feind 
therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
I feind. Drumm. of Hawth. Earn. £p. Wks. (1711) 

148 How can a Chaldean, by that short minute . - in which a 
man is born, set down the diverse changes . . of his life. 
1859 Rawlinson Bampton Lect. v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
dmans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having a 
‘learning* and a ‘tongue’ of their own, and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, etc. 

Hence f Chalde’anizixLg ppl. a. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 278 Why might not the Chal- 
dseanizing oracle be drawn to coinfesse so -much? 

C!baldee (kseridJ, hsddr), a, and sb. Also 4 
Caldey, 6 Chalde, 7 Caldie, Chaldy. 

A. adj. = Chaldean, Chaldaic, B. sb. a. A 
native of Chaldea, b. The language of the Chal- 
deans : also the biblical ‘ Syriac’ or Aramaic. 

1382 Wyclif Dem. ii. 10 Eche dyuynour, and witche, and 
Caldey. 15M R. Parice tr. Mandozds Hist. China 304 
Martin Simion. .is a Chalde bca-ne. 1602 T. Fitzherbert 
Defence 49 As wel in the Greeke text, as in the Siriac 
& Caldie. 1668 Wilkins Char. 5 A Language., 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sometimes Chaldee. 

So tChaldeisli, ChaldaBism (=* Chaldaism). 
exstt xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 Some of 
them sp^eth Caldesche some Arabier. 1535 Coverdalb 
JDan. I. 4 To lerne for to speake CaMeish. 16B4 N. S. 
Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible viii. 48 There are so many Chaldae- 
isms in ,^e Hebrew Text. 

9 ; 
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Chalder^ (tj^idsi). *&. Also 6 obawlder, 
chaadder, 7 ch-auder. [app. a. OF, chaudpre 
(also chaudere^ chaldere^ caldere) ^ Pr. catidiera^ 
Bg. caldera, Idg, caldeirai—'L, calddria, f. cald-us, 
calid-us hot ; but possibly a shortened form of 
Chaldeon, q. V. In sense i, a med.L. cddra 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vernacular form celdre is found.] 

1 . An obsolete dry measure of capacity : in Scot- 
land 1 6 bolls or 64 firlots of com, making nearly 
12 quarters Winchester measure: used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also f celdre,) 
y.f3po Leg. ^ Burg, \xnij Pistor habeat ad lucrum de 
qualioet celdra,] 

a. 15.. Chari. Aherd. 140 (Jam.) AlsmeMlI land as a i 
celdr of aits will schawe. Ibid.., George of Gordoun . . 
occupeis a celdre of atis sawyne pertenand to Dunmetht. 

a t^Aci Will, in Skene Reg. Maj. (1609I 3 Ane hu.s- 
band man and ane fermer, sail gif the thritten ve.schell of 
their lands of service : and maireour of ane chalder, ane 
firlot (for knawship). CX540 Rev. Coldingham Priory in 
Proc. Berw. Nai. Club 11 . No. ii. 62 note, Wheat, 6 
chalders, 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks. ci6io StR J. Melvil 
Mem. {ijss'f 408 His Part. . was thirteen Chalders of "Victual. 
1730-69 De Foe, etc. Tour Gi. Brit. II. 151 The Quantity i 
of Coals, .supposed to be about 500,000 Chalders, every 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 286 The [lime] shells are sold at two shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw stones at seven shillings the 
chalder. 1730 T. Boston Mem. vi. 63 The stipend,. was 
five chalders of victual and 8 merks. i8ij N. Carlisle 
Tojxfg’ Piet. Scoil II. Halkirk, The stipend . . was 2 ■ 
chalders of meal, and a chalders of bear, ;^6oo Scotch, and 
,1^30 Scotch for Communion Elements. i8ta Chalmers 
Let. in Life (1831) I.274, I had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where 1 asked and had reason to look for six, 

1 2 . In England * ChaI/DRON, but for coal and 
lime varying in quantity from 32 to 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped, 
(Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 
London market with coal.) Ohs. 

1570 Wills d- Imt. N. C. (i860) II. 324, XV Chalders 
of Coales. 1582 Ibid. 88 Achaudder of corn^ 1581 MS. 
Acc. Hull Charterhouse, For sleckinge & siftinge of half a 
chawlder of iyme, iiijrf. 1641 Best Fapn. Bks. (1856) 126 
Of barley., they. .carry but a chalder, he. fewer quarter, 
or nine seckes in a waine. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 255 
The publick Fires . , cost the City about 200 Chalder of 
Coals a Week, vj<]t Chron.'m Ann. Reg. 161/1 Last year 
there was imported into London from Newcastle and 
Sunderland 692c^3i chalders of coals. 

3 . As a liquid measure, {htmorotis.) 

1630 Tincker 0/ Turvey 11 Whole chauders of strong ale. 
Clialder ^ (tj§-ld9i). JSlaut. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon, 

1867 Smyth Sazlods Word-bk., Chalders, synonymous 
with gudgeons of the rudder. 

Clialdem(e, obs. form of Chawdron. 
Ohalderon, obs. form of Chaldron. 
tCliald6*S6y "V. Obs. Also caldese. [Pre- 
sumed to be f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the 
notion of ^ cheat as an astrologer’; but evidence 
is lacking.] trans. To cheat, trick, * take in’. 

1664 IButler Hud. II. in, 10x0 He stole your cloak and 

E ick’d your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes’d you like a block- 
ead. a *— Rem. (1759) I. 24 Asham'd, that Men so 
grave and wise Should be chaldes'd by Gnats and Flies. 
1697 Dennis Plot ^ no Phi i, I caldes'd a Judge while 
he was taking my Depositions. 

Okaldroa (tjpldron, tJa*dron). Fonns : 6 
ohauderne, 7 ehaudron, ohawdron, chauldron, 
chiaXderon, 7- chaldron. [Another form of 
Cauldron ; a. OF. chauderon, mod.F. chaudron 
(wSp. Calderon, It. calderone), augm. of ehaudkre, 
chaudibre ( — Sp. calderct) kettle L, calddria, pi, 
of calddrium hot-bath, f. cald-us, calid-us hot. 
The etymological form is chaudron ; as in cauldron, 
an / has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and u subsequently dropped.] 

T An obsolete form of Cauldron. Obs. 
xSSg Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 223 A chauderne of 
water. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 239 The tunnel or mouth of 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chawdron. 1639 T. De Grey Comfl. Horsem. 137 Fill up 
the Chalderon with faire water. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 
248 The juice .. is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron. 

2. A dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only used for coals (36 bushels). 

1615 Trade's Incr. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 29^5 
Chauldron of coals. 1664 Pepvs Diap (1879) IIL 21 This 
afternoon came my great store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
1710 Steele Tailer No. 73 i* 16 All such that shall Poll 
for Sir Arthur, .shall have one Chaldron of good Coals. . 
And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against 
him. 180X Hutton (1827) 1 . 28. 1834 BriL 

Hmb. l.fn, 296 Lime .. from 6r. to i8^. per chaldron of 
36 bushels. t8^ Dickens JifarA Chuz. (C,D. ed.) 515 She had 
laid in several chaldrons of live coals and was prepared to 
heap them on the heads of her enemies. tZ%x Coal Tr. 
Terms Northumbtd. f Durh. 13 The Newcastle chaldron is 
a measure containing S3 hf coals , . It has been found, 
by repeated trials, that 15 London Pool chaldrons are equal 
io 8. Newcastle chaldrons.' ' ■ 

b. Comb., chaldrm^wagm^ 
s8ss Coal Tr. Terms Northumbld. f Durh. s. v. Chaldron, 


The content of the chaldron waggon . . is 217,989 cubic 
inches. x88x Raymond Mining Ghss., Chaldron-wagons, 
containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to 
the place of shipment. 

to. In sense of Chalder 1 i. Obs. 

1617 Moryson Itin. in. in. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 
their reuenewes, not by rents of monie, but by cbauldrons 
of victuals. x6aS Hobbes Thticyd. (1822) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons. 

Chaldron, obs. form of Chawdron, entrails. 
Chaldy, obs. form of Chaldee. 

Chaleis, -es(se, obs. forms of Chalice. 
Chalenge, obs. form of Challenge. 
n Chalet C /ah). [F. chalet (not chdlet, as often 
in English, books) a Swiss word (in la Gruy^re 
pronounced tsalei), supposed to have been intro- 
duced into I'r. by Rousseau (Littr 4 stiff L). Perh. 
a dim. of casella, cassella, a little cottage, cot (Du 
Cange), itself dim. ofcasa house (or of its Romanic 
representative); less probably, as concerns the 
sense, »It. cataletto, F. chdlit wooden bedstead. 
(Littri^’s suggestion of identity with castelletum, 
chdtelet is phonetically untenable, because st be- 
comes in la Gniy^re 9, as ckastel, tsafi.)'] 

1 . A hut or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where 
cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant; gen. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

x8i7 Byron Manfred 1. ii. 121 The Chalet will be gain’d 
within an hour. i8x8 Blackw.^ Mag. IV. 88 There are 
many chalets in very lofty situations, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. §2. 12 On the slopes were innumerable chalets. 1878 
Lady Herbert tr. HUhne-As Rcemble i. xi. 171 A poor 
little hut or chfilet inhabited by a planter and his family, | 

2 . =F. chalet de nkessiti, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. (In Paris these are elegant structures.) | 

188a Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3 A protest against the pro- 
posed erection of the chalets at Ludgate-Circus. x886 
Daily News 17 Dec. 2/3 {Commissioners of Servers, Lon- 
dom A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgat e-circus 
. . the petitioners suggesting that the chalets should be 
placed underground, as. .at the Royal Exchange. 

Chaleys, obs. foim of Chalice. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs. ff. CaleI, Chafer. 

Chali, obs. form of Kali. 

Glialibeat(e, -biate, obs. ff. Chalybeate. 
Cbdilicc (tjse’lis). Forms : a, i cel(i)c, caele, 
ceelic, 1--3 calio, 2 calc, 3 calch. ; B. 3 caliz, oalis, 

4 oalice ; 7. 4-6 chalis, -ys, -yce, 4- cbalice, 

(5 oEaleys, 5-6 chales, 6 ehalles, -is, -eoe, 
-yce, cEalesse, cEalays, -eis, oEalicEe, cEailles, 
calles, 7 cEallice). [L. calix, calic-em cup, has 
appeared in Eng. in various forms, (i) Early 
OE. c^lic, genitive calces, corresp. to OS, kelik 
(MDu. kelec, kelc, Du. kel^, OHG. kelihh, chelik 
(MHC. and mod.C. kekh) WCer. *kalik, an 
early (pre-Christian) adoption of L. calic-em. 
(3) The Latin word was re- adopted in later OE., 
in Christian use, as calk, cxlic, cselc, whence early 
ME. calc, calch (cf. ON. kalk-r). (3) These were 
ousted in 12th c. by the OF. calm, calice. (4) 
Before 1350 this was in turn ousted by a central OF, 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself calice was the form which came down to 
modem French, (OF, caliz, calice was of learned 
origin, but early enough to undergo the phonetic 
change to chalice in central F. ; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. calix, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use, was effective in mak- 
ing calice the ultimate victor.) Strictly, cel{i)c, 
calch, calice, chalke, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together.] 

1 . A drinking-cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) 

<5!. ^825 Vesd>. Ps, XV, 5 Dryhten dael erfewordnisse 
minre and celces minejs [ebsetvhere calices h calic*-'.] cpso 
Lindisf. Gosf Matt. x. 42 Cselc vel scene waetres caldes 
[r 97s ibid., Cselc fulnewaettresgaldes]. exoooA^s. 

Ps. (ThorpeV cxv. 4 Ic her haelu calic hsebbe befangen. 
ciooo Ags. Gosh. Matt, xxiii. 26 pset wi6'innan ys calicys 
[w. n -esf and discys [Hatton G. calices and discas]. c 1000 
Sax, Leechd. II. 268 Sale bonne cselic fulne to drincanne, 
a 1225 Ancr. /?. 284 pe calia pet was imelt iSe fure. 

7. 1382 Wyclie Gen. yH. 13 Thow shait 3yue to bym a 
chalice, after thin office. XM440 Promf. Parv. 68 Chalys, 
calix. x6oS Shaks. Macb. i. vii. xi This euen-handed 
Justice Commends th* Ingredience ofour poyson’d ChalUce 
To our owne lips. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Welcome io 
Sack 63 Had Cassius, .but tasted one Small chalice of thy 
frantick liquor. 1794 Coleridge Chatierton Ah 1 dash 
the poisoned chalice from thy hand ! 1870 Bryant I Had 
I. 111. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice, 

fig. (mostly with reference to certain scrip- 
tural passages : see the quotations.) 

a, iT Xooo A^s. Gosp. Luke xxii. 42 Faeder, gif J)U wylt, 
afyr pysne calic [Vulg. calicem} fram me. exz'js Passion 
158 in d, M. Misc. 41 Of pis ilche calche nv forber pu me. 

B. a X300 Cursor M, 15633 Quer i sal pis calice drinc, or 
i sal pass par-bi. _ . . 

7. a 1340 Hameole Psalter xv[i], s Lord is part of myn 
heritage & of my chalice [Vulg. calicis mei}. 138a Wyclie 


Isa. li. 17 That thou dnmke of the bond of the Lord the 
chalis of his wrathe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 This 
chalys is the passyon whiche lightly may appropre our lord 
to the. c xSoo K.. White Nelsoni Mors 18 Tho’ from the 
Muse’s chalice I may pour No precious dews of Aganippe’s 
well. 1882 W. B. Scott Poefs Harv. Home 83 Life is 
God’s chalice filled with tears, 

2 . sfec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the eucharist. 

a. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam pone 
calic panciende [Lindisf , Hatton calic, Rushw. cselic]. 
axxz^ 0 . E. Chron. an. 1102 Roden and calicen and candel 
sticcan. 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 93 penne understonde 
he pat husel and drinke of [jo calice. Ibid. 215 Boc o 5 er 
belle calch oSer messe-ref. 

H. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De caliz of tin., and 
hire nap of mazere. a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 pe chirche uesti- 
menz, ne pene caliz. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 489 The calis 
of the weued me ssolde tber to. c 1300 Havelok 187 The 
caliz, and the pateyn ok. c 1340 Ayetib. 41 pe crouchen, pe 
calices, pe creyme. 

7, a 1300 Cursor M. 15237 Sipen pe chalice [Gd'ti. chalis] 
vp he laght, And blisced als be win. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. 
T. 1* 805 This is a fouler thefte than for to breke a chirche 
and stele the chalice, 1329 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Pap, 
(1811) 54 He was impoysoned by venym put in his chales. 
1528 More Heresyes i. Wks. 114/2 That proper comparison 
betwene treen chalices and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chalice.s & treen priestes. 1654 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pres. 31 It is . . as necessary to drink the chalice as 
to eat the bread, and we perish if we omit either. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi foum. Prance I. 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 1875 Diet. Chr. Antiq. 1 . 339/2 
Pope Leo IV (847-855) lays down the rule that no one 
should celebrate mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
x88i Goldw. Smith^ Led. 4- Ess. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and sword. 

3 . transf. A flower-cup (cf. Chaliced). 

1650 R. Stapylton Stradds Low-C. Warres 1. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her ChalUce. . began to blow. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. iii. ii. The water-lily to the light Her 
chalice reared of silver bright. 

4 . Comb., as chalice-cover, -cuf, f -fiece, -veil ; 
cb alio e-flower, said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil ; cEalice-moss, Cenomyce fyxidata. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a *chales cuppe. a 1849 Mangan Poems (18591 54 
Sacred Chalice-cup. 1824 H. Phillips PI. Historica I. 99 
They were also called Chalice flowers, from the nectary 
being shaped like the chalice. x6io W. Folkingham Art 
of Survey i. ii. 38 The*Chalice or Chin-cough Mosse 
creeps along the barren . . ditch banckes. 1679 Plot Staf 
fordsk. (1686) 199 Scarlet-headed Cup or Chalice-Moss. 
1443 Post. Ebor. (1836; I. 132 A *chalespece of silver round 
covered. 

Chaliced (tjoe-list), a. [f. prec.^-ED^.] 

I . Of flowers : Flaving a cup-like blossom, 

16x1 Shaks. Cymb. n. iii. 24 His Steeds to water at those 
Springs on chalic’d Flowres that lyes. 1858 0 . W. Holmes 
Aut. Breakf.-i. (1865! 78 The golden-chaliced crocus burns. 
1873 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 26 The opening in 
heaven of the chaliced flower of dawn. 

2 . Contained in a chalice or cup. Also fig. 

1836 W. Freshney Rime of Nun 4 To .sip again The bitter 
dregs of chalic’d pain. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 284 
Better loveth he Thy chaliced wine. 

11 Chalicosis (kEdik^B-sis). Med. [mod. f. 
Gr. small stone + -osis.] Disease of the 

lungs produced by the inhalation of fine siliceous 
particles, by stone-masons and like workers. 

1878 tr. Zieznsseds Cycl. Med.Ylll. 75 The trouble origin- 
ated from chalicosis. 1886 Fagge Princ. 4 Prod. Med. I, 
984 Miekel has recently proposed to term the resulting lung 
affection Chalicosis, 

Chalilite (ksedilrit). Min. [named 1836; f. 
Gr. pebble, flint + -LITE.] A variety of 

Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour.^ 

1836 T.Thomson Min. 1 . 324 Chalilite. .occurs in the Done- 
gore mountains. 1843 Portlock Geol. 218 Chalilite, com- 
mon, in. .the Sandy Braes district in County Antrim* 
Chaliiig(e, obs. form of Challenge. 

Chalis, obs. form of Chalice. 
fChalishing. Ohs. rare—K 
<2x500 Eger 4 Gr. 1116 in Purniv. Percy Folio I. 390 It 
was euer Sir Gray-steeles desiring that for Ms death shold 
be made noe chafishing. 

Chalk (tj9k), m Forms : i calc, eeale, 4-7 
cEalke, (5 cEaalke, sEalke), 6 cEaake, cEawke, 
6-7 cEau.lk(e, 6- cEalk. See also Cauk sb. [Com- 
mon WCer. ; GE. cealc (:— ^€eelc,%alc) « OS. 
calc (MDu. calk, Du. kalk), OHG. chalch (MHC. 
kale, mod.C. kalk, kalch) \ also Da., Sw., mod. 

I Icel. kalli) ; a. L. calc-em, calx lime ; this sense is 
retained in the Teutonic languages generally, hut 
in English the word passed at an early period 
into the sense of L. creta, OHG. kride, F. craze. 
Cf. the quotations in which L. calx is translated 
cealcsian limestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
chief ‘ limestone * of the S. E. of England.] 

^It occurs in the oldest Eng. Glossaries, as 
rendering L. calculus (? = later cealcsian.) 

^700 Epinal Gl. (also Erf. & Cott.) 165 Calculus, cealc. 
1CX050 Gloss, in Wr.-'Wulcker 362/1 Calculus, cealc, nume- 
stan ^read pumestan^. 

+1. ? Lime. (Traces of this sense after the OE. 
period are very uncertain ; quot. 1372 is doubtful.) 

yS^sK. JElfred Oros. vi, xxxii. § 2 Sume niht on anum 
niwcilctan huse [nuper calce illiiorum']. .J>a ongon se cealc 
mid ungemete stincan. cioso O. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
334 Calx, cealcstan [s= limestone], <2x200 Ibid. 551 Calcx, 
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chalcston. 1572 J* Jones Bathes of Bath rt. 17 b, Snow 
is very cold, and chalks is very hot, yet eyther of them is 
most whyte. 

2. An opaque white soft earthy limestone, which 
exists in deposits of vast extent and thickness in 
the south-east of England, and forms high cliffs 
along the sea-shore. 

Chemically, chalk yonsiists of carbonate of lime with some 
impurities. Geolos^ically, it is a deep-sea formation com- 
posed of fragments of shells of Foraminifera, abounding in 
certain important animal fossils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of fiinp It is burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other dark surfaces. In 
i7-i8th c. it is often rnentioned as eaten by young women 
suffering from chlorosis : cf. quot. 1811. 

956 [see Ceakpytt, chalkpit in 7]. CZ400 Dcsir, Troy 

3047 Hir chekes . . as the chalke white, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 68 Calke or chalke, er|>e, calx^ creta, c 1450 Poc, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 576 Creia, chaalke. c 1500 Cocke LorelPs B. 
<1843) 3 Stele floure and put chauke therin. 1387 Mirr. 
Ma^.f Elstride xxxiv. 7 Shee lookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. 1694 Reply Ladies' <§• Bachelors Petit, in 
Harl. Misc, IV. 438 (D. > How can any man. .believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens . . would rather die 
martyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk than accept .. matri- 
mony? 1700 Farquhar Const. Couple v. iii ‘D.) You might 
have had me once ; but now, Madam, if you should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, ’tis none 
of my fault. 1787 VVinter Syst. Httsb. 51 Chalk is an ab- 
sorbent earth. iSix Hooper New Med. Diet,, Chlorosis 
.. a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents . . usually attend on this disease, c 1850 A rah. Nis. 
(Rtidg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the door 
with some chalk. 1837 Kingsley Misc. II. 372 It [chalk] 
was deposited as white lime mud, at a vast sea-depth. 
1839 Musketry Ins tr.Kix A blackboard and a piece of chalk 
. .to describe the figures. 1880 Geik’E Geog. iv. 191 
Chalk . . is formed of the broken remains of minute forms 
of marine animal life. 

5. Applied to other earths resembling chalk. 
Fullers chalk : ? fuller’s earth. In quot. 1658 
probably =«» Calx. Bro%tm chalk : a name for 
umber. French chalk : a kind of steatite. Red 
chalk', a bed of chalk of a deep red colour in 
Norfolk ; also applied to * ruddle, a red argilla- 
ceous ore of iron ' ^^Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 560 Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to secure clothes, and namely the Tuckers earth. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts 200 Mingled with Fullers chaulke. 
1638 Rowland Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 91 1 The chaulkorsalt 
of it.. is.. commended by Chymicks, and Chirurgeons, for 
to cure that kernell or tumour of flesh. Mod. The section 
of the Red Chalk at Hunstanton. 

b. spec. Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling chalk in texture, and used like it 
in the form of crayons for drawing. With pi. 
Also attrib. drawn with chalk, executed in chalk. 

X48X-90 Howard Housek. Bks. U841) 202 Item, in yelu 
okyr. . Item, in blak chalke. c 1790 Imison Sck. Art 11 . 55 
Sketching chalk . . a composition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons. x8i6 J. Smith Pan- 
orama Sc. if Art 702 Chalks are. .held in a steel or brass 
case, called a portcrayon. 1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont. 
Co%intries I. 161 Two heads in chalks by , . Rahn. X883 
Lloyd Ebb ^ FI. I. 30 A beautiful chalk head of a dog. 
X884 Cassell's F. M. 216/1 Shading in chalk from the flat. 

4 . In reference to the old custom at alehouses, 
etc., of * ticking ’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘ score ’ or account of credit given : transferred 
from the chalk used to the chalk marks or ticks 
on the door, etc., the ‘ score ’ entered in chalk, the 
reckoning or account ; credit, ‘ tick 

<2x329 Skelton El. Rummyng We're fayne with a 
chalke To score on the bafke. ^1570 Thynne Pride <§• 
Lowl. (,1841) 38 Your cheker man for it doth keepe no 
chalke. 1590 Tarleton Nerves Purgai. {1844) 82 His score 
growing very great, and much chalk upon the post. 1392 
Nashe P, PenUesse B j b, Hee that hath no money must 
goe and dine with sir John best betrust, at the signe of the 
chalke and the Post. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iii. in 
Bullen 0 , PL I. 333 There^s lesse chalke upon you[r] score 
of sinnes. 16. . Songs Land. Prentices (1841) 157 When we 
have no mony, Wher shall we find chalk ? a X704 T. Brown 
Sat. on Fr, KingW'k%. 1730 I. 60, I trespassed most enor- 
mously in chalk. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 270 This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub out ray Chalk. 

6. A mark, line, or ‘ score ’ made with chalk ; 
spec, in various games (formerly scored with chalk). 

x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(1816) 341 The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in his hand to set up. iSoi Strutt Sports ^ Past, iir. 
vii, 242 Thirty-one chalks complete the game. 1861 Gen, 
P, Thompson A7idi Alt. III. cxlvi. 135 Draw a chalk, and 
let those who are disposed, step over it. 1887 Sporting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles. .Curry went out with 4 chalks. 

b. fig. A scratch or scar, slang. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, X got this chalk. 

6. Phrases, a. Chalk and cheese are opposed in 
various proverbial expressions as things differing 
greatly in their qualities or value, though their 
appearance is not unlike, and their names alliterate. 

X393 Gower Conf. I. 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese. 1341 Barnes (1573 258 'i'his deflinition agreeth 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. ax33S 
Latimer in Foxe A. M. (16841 HI* 4^3 As though I could 
not discern cheese from clxalk. X379 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
To Rdr., Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese. 1600 
Rowlands Lett. IDimours Blood vi. 75 Tom is no more like 
thee, then Chalks like Cheese. 1708 Motteux Rabelah 
V, xvi, Words . . as analogous as Cnalk and Cheese ! X826 
Scott Woodsi. xxiv, This Scotch scare-crow was no more 
to be compared to him than chalk was to cheese. 


b. (By') a Img chalky also by long chalks, by 
chalks (colloq.) : in a great degree, by far (in allu- 
sion to the use of chalk in scoring ‘points’, etc. ; 
see 4, 5). To walk one's chalks (slang) : to go 
away, be off. 

1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 26 Your factories 
down east, .go ahead on the English a long chalk. 1840-5 
Barham Ingol. Leg., St. Romwold (D.', Sir Alured's steed 
was by long chalks the best, a 1849 Mangan/’^.?^/^ {1SS9I459, 

I could once beat all of them by chalks, a 1839 I^E Quincey 
Syst. Heartens Wks. III. 17X note. As regards the body of 
water . . the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. X837 
Kingsley Two Years Ago i. (D.) The prisoner has. .cut his 
stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to London. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as chalk- bank, -cliff, -country, 
-down, -dust, -formation, -hill, -licker, -lime, 
-ridge, -score (see 4) ; chalk-eating, -like, adjs. ; 
chalk-bed, a stratum of chalk ; chalk-cutter, 
one who digs chalk ; chalk-drawing, a drawing 
executed in chalk (see 5 b) ; chalk-flint, a flint 
found in the chalk : so chalk-fossil, etc. ; chalk- 
head {humorous), a good head for chalking scores 
(see 4) ; chalk-lime, lime made from chalk ; chalk- 
line, ‘ a cord rubbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artificers for laying down straight lines on 
the material as a guide for a cutting instrument ’ 
(Knight Bict. Mech.) ; chalk-marl, an argillaceous 
stratum situated just beneath the Lower AVhite 
Chalk ; chalk-pit, chalk-quarry, a pit or quariy 
from which chalk is dug. 

x823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 309 You actually have 
a *chalk-bank to your right and a sand-bank to your left. 
180a Playfair Illusir. Hutton. The. 177 In the /^Chalk- 
beds of England . . a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belong to the tropical seas. X773 G. White Selbortte 
xxxviii, The next church, ruin, *chalk-cliff . . may become 
kybemaculum, 1830 Cobbett Rur. RidysixZZs' II. 
321 The houses white and thatched, as they are in all *chalk- 
countries. X876 Green Short Hist. i. | 3 (1882 ■ 17 Sitting 
..on the *chalk-dowa above Minster. ^1723 D'Urfey 
Plague of hnpert. <D.i, Discouler'd. pale, as . .*chalk-eating 
girl That oatmeal with it chew’d. X823 W. Buckland R eliq. 
Diluv. ip3 The diluvium contains.. fragments of chalk and 
*chalk-flints. 1881 Carpenter Microsc, (ed. 6> xxi. 826 
The Ventriculites which are well known as *chalk-fossils. 
X863 Mark Lemon Wait for (Hoppe), ‘ Haven’t got 

a *chalk-head, and can’t keep score,’ replied Tom [the 
waiter]. X823 Cobbett Rur. Rides wZZ^l. 315 A great 
*chalk-hill. 1832 Tennyson Miller's D. xxxi, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and dewless. X712 Steele 
Sped. No. 43X $ 3 These craving Damsels, whether. .Pipe- 
champers, *Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, etc. 1^ E. 
Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 759 The white *chalk-like ex- 
crement of Serpents. 1754 Hales in Phil. Trans XLVI 1 1 . 
827 *Chalk-Iime. .will not pre.serve water from putrefaction : 
though stone-lime . .does preserve water in a great measure. 
1823 Bro. Jonathan I. 55 Eight or ten young women at 
work; not one .. stayed her needle or *chaik-line for a 
single moment. X876 Page Adv. Text-bk. GeoL xviii. 344 
Bones of birds, .obtained from the *chalk-marl of England. 
x8ix A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (18x8) 653 An elegant and 
useful adjunct to the *chalk mixture. 956 Chart. Eadwrp^ 
in Cod. Dipl. V. 346 Of Deohholes hyllseon Sonse *cealcpyt ; 
swa for6 . . oSSa Sa dunse ufewearde. 1884 Coniemp. Rev. 
Aug. 331 The chalk-pits - . are usually unfenced. x832 
Tennyson Miller's D, xv, The white *chalk-quarry from 
the hill Gleam'd to the flying moon. x866 Carlyle Remin, 

I. 239 Now have a *chalk-score and no money. 

Chalk ftjgk), V. Also 6-7 chalke, chaulk(e, 

chauk(e, 7 chawke. See also Caxjk £f. 
prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To mix or treat with chalk. 

1S7S Laneham Let. (1871) 39 Mylk for theyr flawnez, not 
pild nor chalked. 1640 Blithe Eng. Improv. Irnpr. (1653) 
183 Land . . Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. 1739 tr. DuhameVs Husb. i. viii. 
(1762! 35 It was the custom of the Britons to chalk their 
lands. X873 [see Chalking vbl. jr^.]. 

2 . To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

1392 Greene Disput. xi The boyes . , shall chalke him on 
the backe for a Crosbite. X677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
207 They chalk the Flat side of it. 1679 R. Mansell 
Popish Plot Addr. c, Wisest Counsels, which by ill success 
have been chaikt o’ th’ back for Follies. 1813 Moore Post 
JBagvm. 36 Thou know’st the time .. It takes to chalk a 
ball-room floor. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, Morleena 
. .had the soles of her shoes chalked. 

b. fig. To make white or pale as by rubbing 
with chalk ; to blanch. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Forerunners vi, Let a bleak 
palenesse chalk the doore. 1847 Tennyson Prim. iv. 358 
Fear Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face. 

3. To write with chalk ; to draw, mark, line 
with chalk. 

1380 G. Harvey 3 Wiftie Lett. 38 Whom. .1 recount and 
chaulke uppe in the Catalogue, 1389 R. Harvey PL Perc. 
25 So I will chalke thy praises vp. X709 Steele & Add. 
Taller No, 93 F 4 , 1 have chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions, a 1720 Sheffield <Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) I. 96 As painters first chalk out the future face. 1823 

J. Badcock Dom. Amusetn. 156 One chalks down nine 
figures?. X849 F. B. Head Stokers 4- Pok. vL (185X i 58 Large 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. 

b. spec. To write up in chalk (a record, esp. 
of credits given) ; to score. Hence to chalk it : 
to run up a score, take ‘ tick ? Ohs. 

1597 xst Pi. Return P amass, 1. i. 451 All my debts stande 
chauKt upon the poste for liquor. atjot^T. Brown Wks. 
(1760) I. 182 (D.) A country parliament man that chalk’d it 
plentifully last winter session. 1845 Whitehall xliv. 306 
May I never chalk another pint. 2845 Disraeli (1863) 


282 Everyman I chalked up was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. 

4 . Chalk: out. fig. fa. To mark out, as with 
chalk {pbsJ^. b. To delineate, /j/. by the main 
features ; to outline, sketch out, adumbrate. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 44 God did but (as it 
were under a dark shadowe) chalk out the . . kingdorae of 
his sonne. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 309/2 They 
are chalked out as enimies. 1634 W.'Woo'o New Eng. 
Prosp. I. viii. The Princely Eagle, and the soaring Hawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wayes there’s none can chawke. 
X678 Bunyan Pilgr. I. Apol., This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine eyes ’’Phe man that seeks the everlasting Prize. 
X765-93 Blackstone Comm. (ed. I2}4i2 Wehave now chalked 
out all the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 

c. fig. To trace out, mark out, as a course to 
be followed. Also occas. chalk forth (obs.), 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse ^,Arb.) 25 Chaulk out the way to 
do the like. x6io Shaks, Temp. v. L 203 It is you, that 
haue chalk'd forth the way Which brought vs hither. 16x3 
— Hen. VIII, r. i. 60. 1643 Digges Unlawf. Taking 

Arms § 2 (1647) ^4 That way to eternall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked out. 1670 Cotton Espemon i. n. 
77 His Majesty being pleas’d . , to chalk him out what he 
would have him do. 1707 Vulpone 25 They have a much 
shorter way chalked out by this Article. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison VII. li. 259 Lay down your own plan : Chalk 
out your future steps. 1^7 Byron Childish Recoil. 68 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, His careful sire 
chalks forth some wary plan. 1872 J. Grant Newsp. Press 
III. xi. 253 [He] pursued the course which he had from the 
first chalked out for himself. 

Cbalked (tjqkt), ppt. a. Also 6 cbaTikt, 7 
chaikt, chalkd. [f. prec. + -edI.] Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb 
XS99 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iii. 182 Thy chalked score. 
1616 Holvday Juvenal (1618) 15 With his chalked feet. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 243 'I'is Proverbial here , . That chaikt 
Land makes a rich Father but a poor Son. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. 157 To draw a chalked line. 

So ChaTker. One who chalks, marks, mixes, 
etc., with chalk. 

1863 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., London milkmen are known in 
the vocabulary of slang as ‘ chalkers '. 

Cbalkiiiess (tjp'kines). [f. Chalky + -ness.] 
Chalky quality. 

1803 Lucock Nat. Wool, The chalkiness of the land. 1866 
Miss IbVi^.'oxioviLady'sMileCA.Qy^ei), Pictures were accepted, 
and ‘ skyed ’ ; critics talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. 

ObalMng (tjq’kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Chalk v. + 
-ING ^ .] The action of the verb Chalk. 

1 . The manuring of land with chalk. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 596 After the chalking of the Ground. 
187s Act 2,^ ^ 39 Viet. c. 92. § 5 An improvement comprised 
in either of the three classes following : chalking of land, 
clay-burning, claying of land. 

2. Marking, drawing, writing, etc., with chalk ; 
running up an account (at an alehouse, etc.) ; 
tracing out or designing. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past, i. iv, Let your steps be stitcht 
to wisdome’s chalking. 1638 Brathwait Barnabees Jml. i, 
Till long chalking broke my credit. 1764 (/xV/i?) Handinaid 
to the Arts, teaching . . means of delineation by off-tracing, 
chalking, etc, 1831 Coal 4 r. Terms Norihumbld. 4 Durh, 
13 Chalking Deal, a fiat board, upon which the craneman 
. .keeps account of the work. 

t Cba'Ikisli, a- Ohs. rare. [f. Chalk sb. + 
-ISH 1.] Somewhat chalky. 

1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 218 A whitish or chalkish 
soil. 

Cbalk-stoiie (tj$*k|StjRn). 
fl. Lime, limestone : see Chalk jA I. Obs, 
t2. ? A piece of chalk. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem, Prol. <$• T. 654 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. i6xx ‘Bible Isa, xxvii. 9 
When he maketh all the stones of the Altar as chalke stones. 

3 . A concretion chiefly of sodium urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissues and joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in severe gout. Hence 
CliaTkstouy a. 

X738 l&iVLcnMilton Milton’s Wks. 1738 1 . sBHisHandsand 
Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones. X78a W. Heberden 
Comm. ix. (1806) 35. 1836-9 Todd CycL Anat. II. 152/1 

Lithic acid . . is deposited in cases of chalk-stone in the 
textures . . surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
1862 Sala Sezfen Sons H. ii. 51 His hands [were] much 
afflicted with chalkstones. Ibid. v. ir6 Some whose hands 
were stiff or chalkstony. 

Clia’lk-wMtej <*• White like chalk. 

? <2 1400 Morte Arth. 1026 A chargour of chalke whytt 
sylver. a 1400-30 Alexander 1584 Bathe chambirlayn & 
chaplayne in chalk-quite wedis. a 1440 Sir Degt'ev. 1490 
ffayre schetus of sylk Chalk-why3th as the mylk. r865 
Dublin Univ. Mag. I, x8 Treeless chalk- white roads across 
the downs. 

Chalky (tj^-ki), a. [f. Chalk sb. + -r i.] 

1, Consisting of or characterized by chalk; 
abounding in chalk. 

CX400 Test, Love Yrol. (1560I271 b, Some men there been, 
that painten. .with coles and chalke ; and yet is there good 
matter to the leude people of thicke chalkie purtreyture. 
1380 Baret Alv. C 304 Chalkie or full of chalke. 1353 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. iL lor. 1398 Yong Diana 485 Chalkie 
cliffes are steept in Brittish seas. t6io W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey 1. ii. 3 Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. x66a 
. Bargrave Pope Alex, VII (1867) 125 Of a chauchy or 
rimstony matter. 1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. 1. 38 The 
chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes. 1785 Cowper Tiroc, 
307 To kneel and dniw The chalky ring and knuckle down 
at taw. x8x2 Byron Waltz xiii, Round the chalky floor 
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tiow well they trip. ' .*8^26 J. Baxter Li&r. Pract. A^ric^ I. 

98 The beech-tree is . . in high, chalky, and gravelly soils. 

■%, Kesembiing chalk in colour or consistence, 
chalk-white. ■ 

i:6ti Bible Sons' 3 i 22 mars'., Naphtha, which 

is a certaine kind of fat and chalkie clay. 1616 Holydav j 
Persins 329 Whom candidate chaulky ambition Draws 
gaping to her lure. 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's A need. 
Pmint. (1786) L 268 The colouring is flat and chalky. i8oa 
Med. yr«/. VIII. ago A very white, chalky appearance of 
the fwces, s88a Garden i Apr. 223/3 Chalky white flowers. 

S. Pathol. Of the nature of chalk, or of a Chale- 
STOKE (sense 3), or containing chalk-stones. 

1782 A. Monro .<4jwiA43 It may be. .chalky from the gout. 
s8^ J. Torbes Laennecs Dls. Chest 351 Bony and chalky 
concretions. *876 tr. Wagne-ds Gen. Pathol. 320 Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of Hme. 

4 . Cmnb.,m chalky-faced ^^}. 

1807 W. Irving .Shr/7/m^. (1824) 293 Such a little chalky- 
faced poppet. ' 

diallance, -anss, ohs. Sc. If. Chaelengb, 
Cliallec©, obs. f. Chalice* 
dialleilg^e (tfsedends), sL Forms: a, 4-6 
calenge, (4 caleng, 6 callenge). 4 Sc. chal- 
lanss, 4-5 chalaaigo, chalaimge, 4-7 chalenge, 
(4 chalong, 5 challeng), 5 Sc. chalans, (6 oha- 
ling), 6- challenge. [hlE. calenge, chalange, a. 
OF. rtz-, chalenge, -lange, orig. -ionge (with many 
other forms) s=Pr. calojija, OSp. caloMai--la. ca- 
lunmia, trickery, artifice, misrepresentation, false 
accusation, malicious action at law; prob. f. 
calvi, calmre to devise tricks. With the phonetic 
development in OF. cf. that of somnium, songe. 
OE. had both the Northern F. calenge, and the 
central F. chalenge \ the latter has (as in many 
other words) survived. Challenge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny. Some of the 
senses still in use go back to the ME, and OF, sb., 
but others are taken immediately from the vb., as 
in blame t etc., so that the sequence is not simple.] 

1 1 . An accusation, charge, reproach, objection. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 67x4 pe besds lauerd sal ga quite Of al- 
kines chalange and wite. e 1313 Shoreiiam 131 Thou hast y- 
hro3t ous out of cry Of calenge of the fende. 1388 Wvclif 
yer. vii. 6 If ae maken not fals caleng to a comelyng, & 
to a fadirless child, & to a widewe. 1483 Caih, Angl. 58 A 
chalange, calumpnia. i6io Guillim Heraldry in. xv, (16601 
197 Sumcient difference to prevent all causes of Challenge. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. Com. Law Pref. 2 The incertainty of 
k,w. .is the prinGipall and most just challenge that is made 
to the lawes of our nation. 1692 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 1057 He refuses the challenge of the crime, or denies 
he did commit it. 

%. The act of calling to account ; esp. the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

X375 Barbour Bruce viii. 82 But challanss eschapit [he] 
had, Ne war ane hynt hym by the brand. xs*6 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W- 1531] 300 b, Peter at the chalenge of a poore 
handmayde, for feare dyd deny the [= thee] his lorde. ^ xygd 
"^Lcnk^maviGrandhonS, xlii, The creature, .had subjected 
jerself to your challenges. Mod. Startled by the challenge 
of a sentinel. 

b. Hunting. The evening and crying of hounds 
at finding the scent ; see Challenge v. 

In mod. Diets. 

, 3 . Law. * An Exception taken, against either 
persons or things ’ (Blount) ; spec, an objection 
made to one or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in Principal challenge, peremptory challenge, chal- 
lenge to the array, to the polls, to the fervour. Also, 
an exception taken to a vote, etc. 

[1292 Britton 1. ii. § ii Et sidefendoms a touz Corouners 
qe nul remue jurour par chaleng de nule i^tie.] 1530 xAct 
22 Hen. VXII, c. 14 § 8 No person arrained for any pety 
treason, murder, or felony be. .admitted to any peremytorie 
chalenge aboue the norobre of xx. 1607- 72 Coweit s Interpr. , 
Challenge principal, otherwise called peremptory, is that 
which the law alloweth without cause alledged, or farther 
examination . . peremptopr being used onely in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Prisoners fancy ; but principal in civil Actions for the most 

f art, and with naming some such cause of exception, as 
eing found tnie, the Law alloweth without farther scan- 
ning. x66o Trial Regie. 32 If you will not agree in your 
Challenges, we must be forced to Try you severally. *768 
Blackstone Comm. Ill, 359 As the jurors appear.. they 
shall be sworn, unless challenged by either party. Chal- 
lenges are of two sorts ; challenges to the array and chal- 
lenges to the polls, . Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed. 
IhU. 36X Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. Ibid. 363 Challenges to the favour, 
are where the party hath no principal challenge; but objects 
only some probable circumstances of suspicion, as acquaint- 
ance, and the like. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest II. 115 
Interest in a juror is a principal cause of challenge, 
b. East Indies. (See q not.) 

1838 J. B. Norton Topics 198 Another check, .is the right 
of ‘ challenge \ .long, .recogni^d in this district. .Any ryot 
who imagines that his wealthier neighbour's field is more 
lightly a.ssessed than his own, offers to take it at a higher rate, 
claiming a corresponding reduction for his poorer holding. 

4 . A calling in question or disputing ; the state 
of being called in question. 

iftao Scott Monast xvi, Whatever schemes may he pur- 
sued for bringing her title into challenge. ^ 

f 5 . A claim ; the act of demanding as a right. 
In early use, often, a false claim, Gbs. 
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e X3t4 Guy Warzv. A. 5466 Swithe thai priked . . Chalaunge 
on Herhaud to iegge. 1^0 Ayenb. 3^ Of jje rote of auarice 
guok out manye smale roten. . jje hridde robei-ye. |>e uer|>e 
chalenge. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 68 Chalaunge or cleyme, 
T'cndicacio. 1570-6 Lambarbe Peramb. Kent (1S62) 29S 
To Maude so soone as ever she made her chalenge to the 
Crowne. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. vil ii, 556 They lay chal- 
lenge to Jerusalem for their inheritance. 1750 Johnson 
Rambl. No. I ?• 10 A publick challenge of honours and 
rewards. 

6. An invitation or summons to a trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 525 When none wolde. .With .schafft to 
him make chalenge, etc. x55x Edw. VI. Jml. in Lit. Rem. 
(1858) II. 312, 1 lost the chafing of shoring at roundes, and 
wane at rovers. 1649 Rkynolds Hosea vii. 157 The 
pride and wrath of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of God. 1722 Sewel Hist. Q^takersij.’jf^^ I. iv. 
314 'I’he Baptist.^ sent him a letter by way of challenge, 
that they would discourse with him. 1847 L Hunt Men, 
Women, B. II. xi 275 His whole countenance is a chal- 
lenge to scrutiny. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xu Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 80 A challenge to duty and honour. 1879 
McCarthy Owti Times II. xxix. 387 It was a challenge to 
established beliefs and prejudices. 

7 . Spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or duel. 

1530 Palsgr. 202/2 Calenge or provokyngto do armes, chaU 
enge. xsSx M ulcaster Positions xxxvii. U887 1151 He must 
abyde both chalenge and combate with all the rest. i6ox 
Shaks. Twel H. iii. iv. 157 Heere's the Challenge, reade it. 
1660-1 Marvell C<7rr. xvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 48 Upon some 
words Gen. Mountagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 167 Challenges 
to figjit, either by word or letter . , are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 1838 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxii. It 
was not in Captain Tartar's nature to refuse a challenge. 

8. attrib. 

1813 Scott Trierm. in. x. The valiant Knight of Trier- 
main Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 

GIxalleilge (tj3e‘lend5), V. Forms : a. 3 ka- 
lange ut, kalenge-n, 3-5 calange(n, 3-6 ca- 
lenge(n. / 3 . 3-6 cbalange, 3-7 cbaleaige, 4 
chalaunge, -unge, -inge, -ynge, -ang, scha- 
lange, ? ehalain, (4-5 Sc. challanss, 6 chaleng, 
chalynch, challynge. Sc. challance, 6-7 chal- 
leng), 7 ohallendge, 5- challenge. [ME. ka- 
lange-n, chalan^e-n, a. OF. ca-, chalonger, Hanger, 
-lenger numerous variant forms) = Pr. colon- 
jar, OSp. calonar late L. cahimnidre, for calum- 
nidri to accuse falsely, f. calumniai see prec. 
Cf. F. sojiger from L. somnidre\\ 
tl. trans. To accuse, bring a charge against, 
arraign, impeach. Also absoL Ohs. (or ? diaL) 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 54 Hwarof kalengestu me? 1340 Ayenl. 
43 pe zenne. .of sergons pet accused and calengephet poure 
uolc. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 60 Gud schir dauid the 
brechyne Thai gert challanss richt stratly syne. tfi449 
PEC0CKi?<!’/n V. xiv. 558 Ifeny man wolde chalenge a frere. 
1580 Sidney A rcadia n. i6q To be challenged of unkindness. 
*593 Q* Eliz. Sp. in HcerL Misc. (1809) IE *^'he king of 

Spain doth challenge me to be the quarreller, and the be- 
ginner of all these wars. 1649 Bp- Guthrie Mem. (1702) 75 
TheE. of Stafford was Challeng’d and made Prisoner. 1655 
Fuller Waltham A bh. 6 Let none challenge the words of 
impropriety. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 321 To 
d^lenge, or accuse one. 

fb. To lay (an offence) to one’s charge, accuse 
one of. Obs. 

R. Glouc. (1724) 279 Seyn Dunston..kalangede her 
mys-dede. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter lv[i]. 6 If pai myght 
chalange oght in vs, 1485 Caxton Treviso’s Higden iv. 
xxxiii. U527) iSob, Unwyse handelynge is chalenged of the. 

2 . To find fault vyrith, reprove, reprehend; to 
call upon to answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial. exc. as in b. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19148 Es it . , resun hat we Calanged 
[x/.n clialaunged, schalanged, chalanged] for ur gode dede 
be ? X377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 174 [I] am chalanged in h® 
chapitel nous, as I a childe were, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 
Chalengyn or vndyrtakyn, reprekenao. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixiv. § 6 Why were they dumb, being thus 
challenged ? X642 R. Harris Serrn. 20 If God fill not every 
vessell, challenge him upon that his word. Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it, 0x7x4. Burnet Own^ Time II. 411 
He was warned of it, and challenged him on it. 1855 Scot, 
ticisms corrected 10 His father never challenged him for 
lying. Mod. Sc. I have never been challenged for crossing 
these fields. 

; b. Said of a sentinel ; and in derived jUg. uses. 

! 1796 Southey yoan of Arc vl 30 The sentinel, .with up- 

■ lifted lance Challenged the darkling travellers. 1833 Reg. 

; Instr. Cavalry i. 28 On any one approaching his post, he 
I must challenge them by the words ‘ Who comes there* 1 
\ 1856 Froude Hist Eng. (1858)1. i, 44ln the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined. i%8 Brown- 
ING La Saisias^ No blue space in its outspread .. chal- 
lenged my emerging bead. 

c. Also said of tbe bounds giving moutb on 
finding a scent. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreai. 1. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Beagles at first finding the Scent of their (iame presently 
open and cry, we then say, they Challenge. 1751 in 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hunting. X7®* F- Beckford Hunting 
(1802) 23S It is a great pleasure, when a hound challenges, 
to be certain that he is right. 

3 . Law. To object or take exception to (a jury- 
man, evidence, eta) j to take an initial exception 
to (any proceeding). Also cdbsol. 

[X292 Britton i. v. § 8 Et cum. .les jurours scunt venuz en 
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court, si porunt il estre chalengez : Sire, il n’ i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.] c 1570 Thynne Pride <Sr Lowl. (i84x> 17 
Ye may him chalenge from your jury. 1572 Fulke Hes- 
hind Pari. 389 We may lawfully chalenge the aray, being 
enpanelled by., a partial shirif. 1772 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
X04/2 The corporation objected to the whole jury, which m 
law language is called challenging the array, c 1781 Trial 
George Gordon 8 When the panel was called over a second 
time, the prisoner by his counsel, peremptorily challenged 
nineteen, and the Attorney-General for the Crown, chal- 
lenged seven. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2> V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge on the ground that so and so is unfit. 1883 
Rep. XI, Queen’s B. Div. 598 The evidence of the 
women was accepted and not challenged. 

4 . To call in question, dispute. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wy/’s T. 344 Povert is . . Possessioun that no 
wight wil chalenge. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. rii. xi, 189 
Whether the lordes by whos landes a kynge . , muste passe 
may challenge hym the passage. 1625 Bp, Mountagu 
APp. Csesar 1 Whatsoever they have challenged aiid 
articled again.st in their accusation. 1825 Scott Tdlism. ii, 

I were wrong to challenge. .the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth. 1869 
Huxley in Sci. Opinion 5 May 486/2 As a temporary 
measure, I do not presume to challenge its wisdom. 

6 . To assert one’s title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a right, claim for, arrogate {to obs.) oneself. 
ai'ck. or Obs. a. with simple object, arch. 

a X240 Wohtinge in Cott. Hotn. 275 j?i derue deaci o rode 
..calenges al mi heorte. C1300 K.AUs. 7512 Heo is my 
qwene ; Y hire chalenge. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 596 
Nat that I chalenge eny thing of right Of yow, my soverayn 
lady, but youre grace. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. rv. (1520) 
31/1 To calenge the trybute whiche they did denye. 1513 
More Edw. P, 3 [He] began not by warre, but by Law to 
challenge the crown. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. i Peter 
i. 21 That we should therby chalenge no prayse vnto our 
selues. 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 298 It is for the French 
King, who is here taken prisoner, and there are mo then .x. 
knights and squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his sonne. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. x, I challenge no 
thankes for what I publish. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 

I. 11736) 13 These Urns will challenge above 1300 Years, 
X699 Bentley Pkal. 329 A Gentleman that challenges the 
Title of Honourable. 1746 Smollett Reproof 7 An injured 
friend !— who challenges the name ? If you, what Title 
justifies the claim? 1867 Freeman Norm. (1876^ I. 

iii. 140 Causes which led them to challenge Imperial rank, 
fb. with inf. as object Obs. 

C1300 K, Alis. 7303 Ye chalangith al to habbe. 138, 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. W'ks. I, 220 Men that calengen hereto 
be evene wik Crist. 1579 Lyly Euphues\kr\).) 100 As thou 
challengest to be noble in bloud, etc. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 483 Can yee challenge to posse.sse the land? X683 
Pennsylv. Archives I. 70 Where he challenged, .to have 
spoak so. 

t C. with object clause. Obs. 

CX400 ApoL Loll. 76 Nowe cleikis. .chalungen to hem |>at 
only it pertenib to hem to punisch symony, etc, 1660 
Fuller Mixt Coniemfl. i. {1841) 197 If fifth monarchy men 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempted from 
their obedience. 

t d. with object and complement Ohs. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 7x7 For his love that ye 
calangen youre lord, I schal yow socowren. 1493 Festivall 
(W. de W. 1515) 4 b, B'endes chalengynge hym they res as 
by ryght. 1559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 11. App. 
vii. IS ChalFynging Christe to be ther foundation. _ 16^ 
Fuller Ch. Hist. i. iv. § 9 The Chronicle of Westminster 
challengeth the same to be done in their Convent, 
t e. absol. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 54, 

6 . fg. To have a natural right or claim to ; to 
demand, to call for. arch. 

*577 Googe Heresbach’s Hush, n, (1586) 89 b, The 
Peare . . chalengeth the nexte place, and is one of the cheefest 
beauties of the Orcharde. 1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate m. 
iii, Whose hone.st cause . . Will challenge lustice. 1648 
Evelyn Corr. (1857) III. lo Yours of the 6th and gth of 
May received, challenges this account from me. 1673 Ray 
Jount. Low C. 4 Bruges, .may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the second rate in Europe, a 1704 T. Brown 
Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 26 Horace and Juvenal, .challenge 
a superiority above all the rest. 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
or recognition on the part of others, attention, 
regard, respect, approbation, admiration). 

1615 Sandys 7 Vav. 33 The Aquasduct made by the 
Emperour Valentinxan • - doth principally challeng remem- 
brance. 1691 Ray Creation ij. (1704) 455 Our better part 
challenges our greatest care and diligence, 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide viii 42 Men. .That challe’nge Re.spect from all 
Persons of Birth. 1787 Bonnycastle Asfron. i. 3 Asii-o- 
nomy . . has challenged the admiration of all ages. x8i8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 71 Unless his merit should 
challenge the popular approbation. X84X Myers Catk. Th. 
IV. 32. 330 A strange thing—one sufiiciently anomalous to 
challenge attention. 

7 . To summon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill ; to defy, dare. (Often 
to do something, or to an action.') 

13x3 Douglas MtiHs v. xiii. 7 South pipand windis., 
Chaliancis topa.son burd. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. ii. 
Wks. 1178/2 Euery man that feeleth him selfe challenged 
and prouoked by temptacion. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
i Eel. 1. vii, I durst to challenge all my fi.sher-peers. X671 
Milton Samson 1151, I . . challenge Dagon to the test. 
1769 Lett yunim xix, 85 We. .are challenged to produce a 
; precedent. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 368 Challenge the son of Tendal to a competition 
in song with you. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus ii, 2ti 
He chMlenges all comers to wrestle with him. ^ 1866 — 
I Herew. x. 151 You must not challenge me to find it out, 

i b. To invite (emulous, hostile, or critical action 
; of any kind). (Cf, 6 b.) 
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1614 Recoil. Treatises 770 Wee doe utterly j 

deny it, and challenge your proofe. 1663 Gerbier Ceunscl 
I)iva, Your Apollo’s Oracle-like Arcenall, may challenge 
the most sublime proffers of men of parts. 1718 Free-thinker 
Ko. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Perfection, which Challenges 
the nicest Observation. 1850 Prescott II. 205 Such 
a one as might have challenged comparison with, the bravest 
of his ancestors. 1873 Slack Pr. TMtle xiv. 226 They 
could challenge criticism with an ea.sy confidence. 1882 J. 

H. Blunt Ref.Ch, png, II. 283 Challenging controversy 
in every possible way. 

Spec. To call upon to answer an imputation 
by combat ; to summon to fight, or to a duel. 

sS88 Sh aks. L. L. L. v. H. 696 Hector will challenge him. 
s6oi — Twel N. iii. ii. 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him. 1655-60 Stanley Bist. Philos. (1701) 
37/1 Pittacus. . challeng’d Phryno to single Combat. 1839 
THiRLWALL Greece II. 166 With the intention, .of challeng- 
ing him to a conflict. Mod. The officer challenged his rival. 
\t.intr.oxahsoL 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 399 Y chalenge wih h® to fist. 1697 
Hryden Virg. Georg, vc. 125 They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to Breast. 1762 Churchill GZ/rrs/ 1. 297 So he that 
challenges might write Only to those who would not fight, 
tc. To chatUiige a person the field. Obs. 
j;iSS6 Chron. G. Friars v 1852) 7 Roberte of Vere chalynched 
tlxem in the felde and was overcome.] 1601 Shaks. 7 W/. Jy. 

II. iii. 136 To cliallenge him the field,, and then to^breake 
promise with him. 1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. 477 
The disagreement grew so high, that they challenged the 
field one of another, llhid. 601 To challenge one into the 
field : in areuam provocare.^ 

■ Hence GhaTlenged ppL a., OhaTlenging vbl. sb. 

and///, a. . , » 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. CiSio') 173 Isaak a partie had 
mad a chalangyng. c x/^o I pomy don 1280 Sithe 1 was not 
at the justynge, I will not be at the chalengynge. 1578 
Thvnne Let, in Animadv. Introd. (1865' 59 > f haue thought 
yt my chalenged dutye...by penne to desplay my inwarde . 
mynde. 1697 i see Challenger b.]. 1825 .Bentham Kation. 
Rew. 20 The practice, .in many schools, called challenging 
..he who stands at the head of the class begins the exer- 
cise : does he make a mistake, the next to him in succession ; 
corrects him and takes his place. 1842 H. E. Manning ; 
Serm. (1848) I. vii. 94 The whole inmost soul is bent into a 
challenging array. , re 

ChaileBgea'ble (tj3£*lend3ab IX a. [f. Chal- 
lenge 21 . + -ABLE.] That may be challenged; 
open to accusation, criticism, or objection. 

1377 Langl. P. PI B. XL 296 A chartre is chalengeable 
byfor a chief imstice. iri 449 Pf.cock Repr. 538 Noon of 
hem alle is challengeable and blameable, a 1603 1 . Cart- 
wright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (16181 262 They are partiaJl 
and for their partiality chalengable. 1671 True Fonfionf. 

73 A fault no less challengeable in a Minister of the Gospel. 
1845 R. Chambers Vest. Creation., Comtnenc. Org. Life, It 
is a challengeable stranger upon the face of the Earth. 

Ckallengee (tjsedend^f). rare. [f. Challenge 
V. + -EE.J One who is challenged. 

x6i6 B, Jonson Devil an Ass in. iii, Eyther by Chartell, 
Sir, or ore-teniis, Wherein the Challenger, and Challengee 
. .haue their seuerall courses. 

ClialleBger (tjae-lendgsi'). ff. Challenge zt. 

4 - -EE 1.J One who challenges, in various senses : 
spec, t a. An accuser ; a plaintiff, claimant. Obs. 

[1292 Britton i. xvi. § 3 Et la chose .soit deliver^ au 
ehalengeour.] 1382 Wyclif ^ob xxxv. 9 For the multitude 
of chalengeres [1388 fals chalengeris ; Vulg. calumnia- 
tortmi] thei shul crie. ^ 1449 Pecock AV/n v. \nv. ^9 If the 
chalenger wole contyriue in his chalenging. 1600 Holland 
Lrvy HI. xliv. 117 The plaintife or challenger {petitor\ de- 
clareth against her. 1612 Brerewood Latig. ^ Relig. 
kxv. 217 The other challenger of the same dignity. 1839 
Stqnehouse Axhobne 144 If the challenger could neither ! 
ascertain his property, nor proue his accusation. ^ 

Ip. One who defies ; one who calls upon another 
to fight, or to any trial or contest. 

1511 in Ellis Grig. Lett. 11. lx. I. 181 It shall be lefull for 
the iiij chalengers to enter the felde the seconde daye. x6oo 
Shaks. A. V. L.\. ii. 180 Haue you challeng’d Charles the 
Wrastler? No faire Princesse: he is the generall chal- 
lenger. 1622 Rowlands Good Newes <5- B. 4i> 1 • .challenge 
thee to meet on Callis .sand . . This challenge past, the chal- 
lenger at Douer, Imbarks for Callis. 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Snbj. i, (1709; 140 The Challenger is punished as well 
as the Challenged. 1854 Emerson Lett. Soc. Aims, Elo- 
(^zeence Wks. (Bohn) III. 187 He is the challenger, and must 
answer all comers. 

Challenging; see after Challenge v. 

Challes, -ice, -is, obs. fF. of Chalice. 

Challis (tjce-lis, llja-lik ^ [In mod F. challzSy 
ehalys, chaly : but the name is app. of hng, origin, 
and not improbably from the surname Challis. j 
A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable and 
without gloss, used for ladies’^ dresses, ‘ introduced 
at Norwich about 1832, where it speedily became 
fashionable ’ (Beck Drapers Diet. ). Also attrib. 

■ 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXYI. 476 Broad cloth and silks, 
challis and shawls. 1876 Miss Braddon T. Haggard s 
Dau. I. vL 174 She wore a flowered -challis gown, x<w2 
Beck DrapePs Diet., Challis was made on a similar prin- 
ciple to the Norwich crape, only thinner and softer, com- 
posed of much finer materials, and _ instead of a glos.sy 
surface, as in Norwich crapes, the object was to produce it 
without glo.ss, and very pliable and clothy. 

Hence Challis - printer '^Simmonds, Comtn. 
Diet.'). 

fChallo. Obs. See Chella, a fabric, 
t Challoir. Obs. rare. [a. OF. chaloir caring 
for, care, subst. use of infinitive chaloir to be of 
importance, to trouble = It. calere (^e. g. non 7ui 
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eale it does not trouble me) L. cal^e to be hot.] 1 
in to put in no chaloir ( == It. mettet e in non eale) : ^ 

to make of no account ; not to care about. ^ 

1475 Caxton Jason 16 Hast thou put in no recching ner . 
no challoir the promesse that thou madest at that tyme. 

Challyheat, Challys, obs. ff. Chalybeate, s 
Chalice. ^ 

Chalmer, -lane, obs. ff. Chamber, -lain. 
i Chalon. obs. Also 4-5 chaloim, 5 -one, ; 
-nn. [app., as stated by Du Cange, from its place 
of manufacti^re, Chalons-sur-Marne, in Prance. 
Chalon is not in Godefroy, nor in Cotgraye, 
Littre has it merely as a modem commercial 
term ‘ a sort of woollen stuff and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances ; but he has from 
SeaxTon ras de Chalons ~ Shalloon.] 

1. A blanket or coverlet for a bed. 

1301 in Rot. Pari. II. 228-265 Chalons [are mentioned 
among the household goods of the tradespeople of Col- 
chester], 1374 Will of Brokelesby 1 Somerset Ho.k Ynum 
chalonem. C1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 220 A bed With 
schetys and with chalouns fair i-spred. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 

68 Chalun [AT. H. or chalone], bedde clothe, tlwrale, fialo. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xi. xx, Hys bedde was coverd 
with a chalon, rti5oo Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wukker 626 ^ 

Lecius bedde, lintkiamen schete, iaPeium chalon, culcitra 
quylte. 1616 Bulloicau, Chalons, blankets, Couerings. 
x868 [see Ch aloner]. 

2 . Comb., chalon-maher, -zwrk. 

a 1400 in Eng. Gilds ■■ 1870) 351 t>e chaloun. .shal habbe in ; 
worke pre ellen to-fore j?e chaloun-makyere. 1426-7 Will 
o/Talwortk Somerset fclo.), Lectum de chalon werk. 

tChaToner. Obs- [f. prec. + -ee k] A maker ; 
of ‘ chalons ’ ; frequently mentioned in 14 15th c. 

1372 in Will Ho.k Hugh Alright, Cha- 

loner in arch : London. 1427 Will 0/ Everard (Somerset 
Ho- Unum coverlite operis de lez ehaloners. 1868 A then- 
mini 25 July 104/2 Ch^oners, or makers of chaloms, the 
stuff being procured from the French town so called,— -a 
town which has given its name to our modern shalloons,^ 

liCkaloupe (Jahit p). . Also 8 chaloup. [F. ; 
prob. ad. Du, sleep A kind of French 

boat ; ^ Shallop. 

1699 R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasm. (1711) 47 A great 
many People at Calis that took a Chaloup to put them 
aboard a great Ship. 1721 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 248 The 
Chaluups that tow, are in close Fight liable to be sunk by 
the Enemy’s Cannon, 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s. v., 
'The gun -boats on the French coasts were frequently termed 
chaloupes, and carried one heavy gun, with, a crew of 40 men. 

fCKaTter, Obs. ? To bind, fetter. 

1400-50 Alexander 746* A store & a styf stede stal- 
worthy bondyn ; His choll chaltird & chauelez in chynez of 
yren. £-i4oo Destr. Troy 894 As stiffe bounden, As )?ai 
chaltrede were choisly with chenys of yerne. Ibid. 9159 
Thus Achille.s by chaunse is chaltrid in gr^mi, With loue of 
this lady, J?at ledis to pe dethe. 

II Ckallixaedfll (Jalwmff). [Fr, :— OF. chalemel 
— Pr. calamel L. calamell-us, dim. of calam-tis 
reed. Cf. Calumet.] a. A pastoral instrument 
of music ; a reed, pipe. !>• The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1713 Land. Gaz. No. 510^2 Two hundred of their People 
riding . . with Timbals and (Jhaluraeaux. X829 Scott Anne 
o/G. ( Black) 658/1 Who listened to the husband’s or lover’s 
chalumeau. 1880 Grove Diet. Mns. 1 , 361. 

Chaliinge, obs. form of Challenge. 
Chalybean (kmlibran), a. [f. L. chalybei-us 
Chalybeian, of steel +- -an; f. Gr. 

XaKvf, xaAviS-os, ‘sing, of Chalybes’ also ‘ steel’. 

(It is not certain whether steel was named from the 
Clialybes or wVe 

Pertaining to the Chalybes, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor fa-nous for their skill in working iron. 

t67i Mivroifi Samson. 133 Chalybean tempered steel and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof. 

Clialybeate (kali*b//t), a. and sb. Also 7 
calibeate, chalybiate, ehalibiate, 7-8 chaly- 
beat, 7-9 chalibeat(,e, 8 challybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalybedt-us \ but the regular Lat. form, 
would be chalyhat-us : cf. F. chalybi ; f. L. chalybs 
steel, a. Gr. x«^^^ *- see prec. and -ate,] 

A. adj. Impregnated or flavoured with iron, 
esp. as a mineral water or spring ; relating to such 
waters or preparations. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's CMrnrg. xxii. xl. (1678) 522 
His diink shall be Calibeate-water. 1652 French Yorksh. 
Spa ix. 82 Achalybiate Course of Phy.sick. 1655 Culpepi^er 
Riverms x. v. 293 Chalybeat Vinegar. 1732 Arbuthnot. 
Rules of Diet 245 All acidulated and chalybeat Waters, 
1753 Bond in Phil. Trans. XLVIIL 184, 1 . .found the .surface. 

. .cover’d with a thick scum, Hke that of a chalybeat Spa. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 385 The chalybeate 
waters form the best tonics. 1878 Huxley Fhysiogr. 27 
Mineral springs . . some . .chalybeate, others sulphureous. 

B. sb. A chalybeate medicine or spring. 

1667 N. Fairfax in PML Trans. II. 546 She, .took Chaly- 
beat.s for the Green-sickness. 1753 Bond in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIIL 189 A strong and agreeable chalybeat. 1771 
Smollett Humph. C/. II. 4 July» 1 received benefit 
both from the chalybeate and the sea, 1805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 223 The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham. 

t Cbaly'beate, t;. Obs. [f. as prec. : it occurs 
first in the ppl. adj, Cbalybeated = prec. : see 
-ATE 3 .] To impregnate with iron. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhcmer's Bk* Physicke 20/2 With Chaly- 
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heated water. 1609 Shuttlemorth Acc.ixZfis 1 . 182 A quarte 
of ale calibeated. 17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 10 
You may Chalybeate any sort of Ale by this easie process, 
Clialybite (krediboit). Min. [Named by 
Glocker 1847; f. Gr. steel + -ite.] A 

synonym of Sideeite, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

1858 DtcahMin. 445 Chalybi te occurs in many of the rock 
strata. 1868 Ibid. 691 Ckaiybite should yield to Haidinger’s 
earlier name 

Chalyce, -ys, obs. ff. Chalice. 

Chalydony, obs. f. Chelidony, Celidony K 
Chalynch., obs. form; of Challenge. 
Chalypsograpliy. mnee~wd. [Bad formation 
on Gr. steel + -gkaphy ; the etymological 

form being chalybograpky.'] Steel engraving. 

1878 Sala in Gentl. Mag. May s^S His [Cruikshank’s] . . 
abandonment of chalcography for chalypsography . 

l^'ha. TM (^kgem), sb. Also 6 cam, 7 ehaena: 
see Khan. [a. F. and med.L. cham, chan, can 
(also caamts, cams), ad. Turki khan lord, 

prince, Khan, a contracted form of the earlier 
C HAGAN ; it was assumed by Chingiz when 
he became supreme ruler ot^he Mongols and Tar- 
tars; the modified form qdan became the 
specific title of the successors of Chingiz Khan as 
emperors of China.] 

An obsolete form of Khan formerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the Tartars and Mongols ; 
i and to the emperor of China. (Rarely to governors 
of provinces.) 

[CX400 Maundev. .xviii. 188 The grete Cane of Cathay. 

— xxi. 222 Whi he was dept the gret Chane.] 1553 Eden 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 12 Vnder the dominion of the great 
Cham or Cane, Emperour of Tartaria. Hist. 'Jrav. 

(ed. Willes) 265 They haue muche knowledge of the great 
' Cam of Cathay. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ii. i. 277, I will , . 
fetch you a hayre off the great Chams beard. 1653 H. 
CoGAN Pmtds Trap., xxiii. § 3. 84 One of those [chairsl 
wherein the principal! Chaems of the Empire are mwally 
carried. 1709 Lond. (P«2. No. 4570/1 The Oand Signior 
had received an Express from the Cham of I'artary.; 1760 
Goldsm. at. World xliii, Prodigal in the production of 
kings, governors, mandarins, chains, and courtiers, 1S13 
Examiner 26 A pr. 266/2 Chams are stiff gentlemen, 
b. transf. and fig. 

x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. x . Ivili. 234 Against this Cham 
[Duke of Guise] and his Beau-Peeres, inuited English goe. 
1655 P'ranciofi V. 4., I. .am the great Chani. .of all the^wks. 
17S9 Smollett Zdft'.in Boswell Johnson xiiL ed. Napier) I. 
276 , 1 am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. 1879 _W. W. Synge 7 otn 
Sing. II. iii. 32 The great cham of criticism. 

tCham, cliamm (tjsem), v. Obs. exc. diaL 
[see Champ v."} 

1 . To bite, chew ; = Champ z/, 1-3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvii. v. 606 It is full harde 
and maye not be chewed and whyles men chamme theron, 
the bytter sauour wythin is not felte. 1530 Tindale 
Answ. More nr. xiii, The priest touche th not Christs natural 
body with his hands . , nor chammeth it with his teeth. 1530 
Palscr. 480/2 Chamme the breed in your mouthe.^ 1675 
Hobbes Odyss. xil. 263 When she my men cham’d in her 
■ ugly chaps. 1825 Beatdies Wilts. Gloss. :E. D. S.)' 

cham, to chew. 1881 Smith Isle Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.J 
Cham, to chew. [1888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2 . — Champ v.6\ to pound, mash. dial. 

In, South of Scotland, as ‘ to cham sand for strewing on 
wet floors. . nr 

Hence Chanimed ppl a., Cha-mming vbl. sb. 
1519 Hohman Vulg. 339 Glewe made of chammed where. 
*528 More Heresyes ni. Wks, 242/1 Not for y ' reading & 
receiuing : but forlhe busy chamming therof [the .scripture]. 
1599 Sandys Europm Spec. (i632>- 7 They confine them to 
the chamming of their beads. x6ti CQn:Q-9..,MascM. .chawed 
chewed, chammed, champed. 

Cham, obs. and dial. f. I am.', see Gh, and L 
1568 T. 'Ho'nKL.L Arb. Amitie 1879' 90 And vor manhood, 
cham zure cham good. 1580 H. Gifford Gilloflenvers {X875) 
132 Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere. 

11 dLama (k^^'ma). 2I00I. [L. chdma, chema, a. 

Gr. xhvn cockle, f. x^- stem of to gape.] 

A geiins of bivalve* molluscs found in warm and 
tropical seas. The shell of C. gigets is the largest 
known. Comb, chaniashaped. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s, v,. The chama is . . confounded 
with the oister. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chama may require thirty years .. 
to attain its full size. 1854 Woodward Mollusca (1836) 325 
Shell inequivalve, chaina-shaped, 

!I Chamade tjama-d). MU. [F. ckamade, ad. 
Pg, chamada, f. chamar L. cldmdre to call.] A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1936/2 The - - Governor of Luxem- 
. burg, being pressed . . to desire a Parley. . caused thf Cha- 
made to be beat, xyii Mils. Centuvre Marplot iii. t, 

■ i There’s more danger of my raising the siege, than her 

beating the Chamade. X831 Lincoln Her. i July 2/6 Ihe 

■ day in which the Irish yeomanry force shall be suppressed 
’ ..the representatives of British government may beat_ a 

' chamade from what is now his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin; 
5 . x^5 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. I. iv. v. 311 Stralsund instantly 
- ■ beat the chamade. .and all was surrender in those regions. 

Chamseleon, -lion, var. of CHAMEr.E0N. 
ChamaBmell, chamamil,. obs. ff. Camomile. 


CHAMJBROPS, 
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11 Cliamserops (kamis-r^^ps). Bot [L., a. Gr. 
Xafxaipooup a plant mentioned by Pliny/f. 
the ground, dwarf-growing -i- pwif/ shrub, bush ; but 
the form is uncertain: the modern application was 
accepted by Linnseus from Pontedera.] 

A northern genus of palms, including the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, G. himiilu^ the smallest of the order, 
and the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C. Fortum, which can be grown 
in the south of England. 

iSsaXH. Ross tr. Hwnboldt*s Trav. I. i. 8 The chamaerops, 
the date«tree.. vegetate on several spots. 

Oliainarre, obs. form of Chimbre. 

Cliamasite (kse'masoit). Mhu An alloy of 
iron and nickel found in meteorites. 

i86S Dana Min.^ (i88o) 16 Reichenbach has named the 
alloy of iron, and nickel. .Ckamasiie. 

Ohamayle, obs. form of Camel. 

II Clia’mbellam. [F. : —earlier chamberlanc, 
chambellanc, a. OHO- chamarlinc, f. OHG. chant-' 
ara. '] The French form of Chamberlain, used as 
a foreign title. 

1:710 Lmd, Gaz. No. 4724/1 The Grand Ghambellan was 
seized with a . . Fever. 1825 R. Ward Tr&mame I. xxxv, 
286 A stiff German chambellan, in a full suit of buckram. 

Chambelot, obs. form of Camlet. 

CliamTber (tp^'mbai), sb. Forms : 3-5 chanm- 
bra, 3“7 chambre, 4 chaumber, 4- chamber. 
Also ohaumbir, -bur, -byr, chawmbixe, oham- 
bir, -here, ohanbur, 5 cliambyr(^e, chawmbyr, 
chaunber, -bour, -byr, chamer, chawmere, 
eaumbre, 5-6 chambur, 6 chamboure, 7 cham- 
ber, camber. Also Sc. 4-5 chamur, chalmir, 
4-7 chalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 chalmyr, 8 cha- 
mer, S-p chaumer. [a. F. chambre (==Pr. cambra, 
Sp, camara, It. camera) L. camera, camara, in 
Gr. leafMpa vault, vaulted chamber ; prob. f. Aryan 
root kam- to curve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L. and Romanic.] 

I. A room (in a house). 

1 , A room or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use of one person ; a private 
room ; in later use esp. a sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. (Now, in standard English, confined chiefly 
to elevated style ; in colloq. use replaced by roojtt. 
Cf. Bbdohambbb.) But in U.S. in more general 
use ; and in some English dialects, «= the ‘ parlour/ 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen ; 
also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

a x^Fhrm Bl. 443 To ano)jer chaumbre hi beoJ> agon, 
To mauncheflures chaumbre non, ^1330 IVilt.Paterw^ozg 
Whan j?e masse was don, sche went to hire chaumber. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 287 In a chalmer preualy, He held him 
and his cumpany. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4977 Led were |>o 
lordes |?ro mony long chaumburs, .into a proude chaumbur 
j?ere Priam was set, c *440 Gesia Rom. 94 (Harl. MS.) A 
prevy eaumbre. 1:47a Sir J. Paston in Lett. 706 HI. 64 My 
Lady. . bathe takyn hyr chambre. 1513 Douglas Mneis 
vni. viii. 29 Amyd the cnalmer doun thaim set. 1535 Cover- 
dale Prov. xxiv. 4 Chambers . . fylled with all costly & 
pleasaurit riches, x^a-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 52 Be comit- 
ting of murther in hir awin chalmer, x6i t Bible Gen, xliix. 
30 Hee entred into his chamber, & wept there. '—Acts 
IX, 37 They laid her in an vpper chamber, lyix Swift 
Lett.{xj6'j) III. 191 He and his lady saw me to my cham- 
ber just in the country fashion. *73i~x8oo Bailey s. v. 
Camera, Such Musick as is designed for Chambers and 
private Consorts. x8ai Southey in Q. Rev, XXV. 346 He 
. .hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. 
1841 Lane Araif, Nts. L 104 A curtain suspended before 
the door of a chamber. 

1858 M. PoRTEOos Souter Johnny 17 In that apartment 
generally called the ‘ Chamber * of a farm house. 1:863 
KiNSON Danby Provinc., Chamber, an upper room,, (lun a 
house ; a bed room. <2) in a stable or other building ; a 
loft. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. Aug. 437/1 The chambers . . were 
less ample, .in the Southern houses. 

b. The reception-room in a palace; called the 
presence-, 01 audmtce-chamber. 

a tzzs Ancr. R. 92 Heo is Godes chaumbre. a 1400 Cov. 
Mysi. (1841,1 j 15 Farewel, Goddys chawmere and his bowre. 

Pilgr, Per/. de W. 1531) 70b, He maketh our 
soules his chambre. 1614 T. Adams DeviVs Banquet 31 
Malice vsurpes the best Chamber in your mindes, lyig-ao 
Pope IHad vn , 498 From forth the chambers of the main . , 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 1866 B. Taylor Fun. 
Th. Poems 382 Echo the startled chambers of the soul. 

3 . pt. a. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tenement arranged for occupation by single persons; 
esp.: rooms in the Inns of Court occupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc. b. The room in which a judge sits 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 
importance to be brought into court. 

i64t Harcourt in Macm. XLV. 288 Thine of 
6 Deer, from Sarjant Glanvieelds chambers, came to my 
hands, 1711 Steele Sped, No. 145 F 5, I have Chambers 
in the Temple, xygo BoBWEi.h Johnson xiii. (ed. Napier) 
I 277 Pie found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
I'emple, *8i8 Cruise (ed. 2) IV. 360 If the defen- 

dant is not satisfied, I Will send it to be argued before 
the Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers, a 1834 Lamb Lett. ix. 87 When I last wrote you 
I was in lodgings. I am now in Chambers. 1844 Dickens 


Chrisim. Car. i, He [Scrooge] lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner. 1849 — Lav, Cop- 
per/eld, Traddles . . had chambers in Gray's Inn. Mod. 
Newspr. AdvL, St. James's Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
. , two rooms^ communicating, unfurnished. Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4 . A kail appropriated to the meetings of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial body. 

CZ543 in Dom. Archit. III. 79 The parlement chambre & 
paynted chambre, 1714 Lond Gaz. No. 5254/2 The Lords 
. . and others . . met . . in , . the Painted Chamber. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest {fid. 2) 11 . 424 Judgement was . . reversed in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. X839 Thirlwall Greece III, 326 The 
multitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber. 

b. A judicial or deliberative assembly or body ; 
a camera. Now esp. one of the ‘houses ’ or divi- 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ‘ chamber 
of deputies'; so ‘the upper chamber', ‘the popular 
chamber’, phrases applied to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively. 

[c 1325 E. E. AlUt. P. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to |>e 
charnbre.] c 1400 Apol. Loll. 12 J>is ]>at J?e pope reseruih to 
hiinsilf, & to he chaumbre. 1589 I^uttenham Eng. Poesie 
I. viii. (Arb.)32 Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelais, 
Salmonius, Macriiius, and Clement Marot of his priuy 
Chamber. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1508/3 The Chamber of 
Poysons is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Luxemburgh. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 135 
The Imperial Chamber .. had closed its sittings in June. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist, Ten. Y. 1 . 387 The 
chambers . . attempted to deal with this important problem 
. .The discussion in the chamber of deputies, c 1850 Lyt- 
TON Misc. Prose Wks. 11 . 109 (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peers, but the Upper Chamber itself as well as 
the Throne. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. i. vii. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people. 

c. Chamber of Cottimerce : a board organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
district ; so Chamber of Agriculture, etc. 

1788 Burns Ep. Creech, The brethren o' the Commerce- 
Chaumer. 1862 Ansted Channel I si. iv. xxiv. (ed. 2 > 556 
There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands. 1870 
Emerson Soc. <$■ Solit., Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn III. 44 Not 
in senates, or courts, or Chambers of Commerce, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character . . of the time be 
consulted. 

d. in Star-chamber, Castle-chamber, etc. 

6, The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are (or were) kept, and where all 
moneys due to it are received ; chamberlain’s office; 
treasuiy. [A common sense of ined.L.t-tzz^<?rtz.] 

1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. ii, My private house, in 
crammed abundance, Shall prove the Chamber of the City 
poor. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iv. § 21 We mention not 
the large sums bequeathed by him [Thos. Sutton! to poor, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cham- 
ber of London, x^xx Luttrell Brief Ret. (tSsq) VI. 695 
There was remaining in the chamber of London of the 
charity mony gathered for them upwards of 2000;^. i727~5x 
Chambers Cyck, The chamberlain of London keeps the city 
money, which is laid up in the chamber of .London, an 
apartment in Guildhall. 1823 Act 4 Geo. IV, c. 50 § 107 
(for rebuilding London Bridge). The monies. ..shall be from 
time to time pmd into the Chamber of the City of London. 
t6. [ camera, F. chambre] A province, 

city, etc., directly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely : Capital, metro- 
polis, royal residence; ? rcwal port or dockyard. 

iSSS Fardle Facions i, iv. 46 (iarama, the chiefe citie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king. x6io Holland 
Catnden's Brit. (1637) 421 (D.) London . , the seat of the 
British Empire, and the kin^s of England’s chamber. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. This his Citie of Maldon, 
then the chamber of his kin^dome. X644 Howell Engl. 
Tears Ded., To my Imperial Chamber, the Citie of Lon- 
don. c x64S — Lett. (1650) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
. . do daily sail on our seas, and confront the Kings 
chambers. 1699 in Col. Rec. Penn, L 564 Those places 
called the king’s chambers, where shipps of warr are 
numerous. 

7 . The hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Ohs. 

x6ia W. Travers Supplic. Privy Counsel, To unfold this 

tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it. 1845 
Stephen Laws Eng. 1 . 1 . 212 Her apparel and bedroom fur- 
niture, (called the widow's chamber) was first set aside for 
her own use. 1859 Turner Dtfw. Archit. HI. ill 62 The 

E urchase of a ‘chamber', a ‘ hailing that is, tlie necessary 
angings for those apartments. 

for Chamber-rot, q.v. 

II. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 

8. An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or plant ; as e.g. the ventricles of the brain ; the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye ; the 
chambers or compartments of a shell, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. ix. (Tollem. MS.\ In >e 
moste subtil chambris of jnt brayne [/» subtilissimis cerebri 
ventriculis]. Ibid. v. xxxvt. (1495) 150 In the herte of a 
beeste . . ben two chambres. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. <1776) 
V 1 . 2x9 The first cavity, or chamber, of the brain, is filled with 
..spermaceti. X83X Brkwster Optics xxxv. 288 The two 
parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. t866 Argyll Reign 
Law V. (ed. 4) 240 The nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers, X882 Sachd Bot. 455 Hollow chambers 

which extend from base to apex. 

9 . An aitificial space, cavity, or room for various 
purposes ; an enclosed space or compartment in a 
piece of mechanism, etc. 

E.g. An underground cavity for holding powder and 
bombs, called also powder-chamber, bomb'ChamberX the 
space enclosed between the gates of a canal lock ; the part 


of a pump in which the plunger or piston works ; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactui-es. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {xqZg\ Corps de pontpe, the 
chamber of a pump. i8ix A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) 8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead . . water is 
poured. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 175 The 
steam is conveyed . . into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. 1837 Ht. Martineau Amer. ll. 196 Our boat 
won the race, and we bolted . . into the chamber of the first 
lock. 1879 Cassell's Pechn. Educ. IV, 74/2 These tubes 
terminate m a small chamber. 

b. A concave pait leaving a hollow space 
underneath. 

atirib. in open-chamber panel in a saddle, the panel or 
padded part so stuffed as to allow a current of air to pass 
between the saddle and the horse’s back. 

18S8 Saddler's Price List, Best full shaftoe, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. 

10. f a. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breech of a gun. Ohs. 

1465 in Paston Lett. 978. III. 436, ij. handgonnes, iiij. 
chambers for gonnys . . Item, a stokke gonne with iij. 
chambers. X481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841 23, ij. lytel 
broken goonys and three chambers to them. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram, xiv. 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put in at the bntch of a 
sling or murtherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
driue away the case of stones or shot. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Murderer, small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

fb. Name given in i6~i7th c. to a piece of 
ordnance ; esp. a small piece without a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes. Obs. 
[Cf. the German biichse, orig. the box or chamber 
of a gun, now the gun itself, and see Harquebus.] 

X540 Sc. Ld. Treastirer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 306 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmerisof j?e Heid of Davidis 
Towris. .with vthir Chalmeris and Muuitioune. 1577 Holin- 
SHED Chron. III. 1209/1 Robert Thomas, maister gunner of 
England, desirous.. to honour the feast and mariage dale., 
made three great traines of chambers. 1594 Peele Bait. 
Alcazar 124 The trumpets sound, the chambers are dis- 
charged. XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 57. a 1627 Mid- 
dleton World Lost Wks. V. xgo Stage direction. Chambers 
shot off within. x668 Lond. Gaz. No. 255/3 At his Entry 
into the Town the great Guns and Chambers were dis- 
charged. 1727 Brices Weekly Jrnl. 13 Oct. 3 Guns and 
Chambers were fired all Day. 

c. That part of the bore of a gun in which the 
charge is placed (in many obsolete types of ord- 
nance, esp. mortars and howitzers, of smaller 
diameter than the bore, but now a space of larger 
diameter: see qnot. 1879) ; in old revolvers, each 
of the barrels, and in new, each of the compart- 
ments of tlie breeching which contain the charge. 

X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, xiv, 66 In a great 
Peece we call that her Chamber so far as the powder doth 
reach W'hea she is laded. 1672 Co7npl. Gunner in Mil. 
Mar, Discipline ni, iv. 5, 1742 Phil. Trans, XLIl. 18 r 
That the Change of the Form in the Chamber, will produce 
a Change of the Distance to which the Bullet is thrown. 
1859 F. Griffiths .(4 riff/. Man. (1862) 190 The bullet cham- 
ber and bore are rifled. The powder cliamber is not rifled, 
but is of a larger diameter than the bullet chamber. 1874 
Knight Did. Meek. I. 446/2 The great bronze gun of 
Moscow. .Bore 36 in. diameter; chamber. .19 in. diameter. 
1879 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 14/3 The use of air-space 
left above and about the charge of powder in a suitable 
chamber, larger than the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most astonishing results. .The loo-ton Armstrong gun. .was 
not originally chambered. - The addition of the chamber. . 
added 6,700 foot-tons, .to its striking energy. x888 Daily 
Nesvs 26 J une to/3 A six-chambered revolver was discovered. 
It was loaded in five chambers, and one chamber had 
evidently been recently discharged, 

d. The cavity in a mine for the reception of the 
powder. 

Chamber of a Mine. 

XTL. \n combination. 

11 . Chamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of doese, chambradees© [Jamieson sug- 
gests a F, '^chambre au dais, room with a canopy]. 
A parlour; also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 

^x6o5 R. Bannatyne Jml. 486 (Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the deid corps to the chalmer of davzee. X731 Mem. 
Capt. Creichion 97 (Jam.) I'he chamber where he lay was 
called the Clxamber of Deese. .a room where the Laird lies 
when he comes to a Tenant’s house. 1818 Scott Hrt.Midl, 
xxvi, And then my mother's wardrobe, and my grand- 
mother’s forby. .they are a' in the chamber of deas— Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them ! x8z4 — Red- 
gauntlet Let. xi, Just opposite the chamber of dais which 
his master occupied. 

12. atirib. and obvious comb., as chamber-ambush, 
-bawd, -bell, -candle, -candlestick, -door, -groom, 
-ha^tging, -keeper, -keeping, -lamp, -physic, -ridden 
adj. (cf. bed-ridden), -robe, f -roo??i, -seivaht, -sHl, 
-soot, -sweep mg, -wall, -window. Sometimes con- 
noting effeminacy or wantonness, as cha 7 nber~ com- 
batant (cf. Cahret-knight), -critic, -delight, 
f -glew Sc. [see Glee], -pleasure, -scape, -term. 

1671 Milton Samson 1112 Nor in the house with *chamber- 
ambushes Close-banded durst [they] attack me. 1684 
Southerne Disappoint. 11. i, Thou art a praying *Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee. X841 Marryat Poacher x\, 
Mrs. Phillips . . lighted a ^chamber candlestick to go to 
bed. 16x3 Wither EpithaL, *Chamber-combatants who 
never Wear other helmet than a hat of bever. a 1637 B. 
JoNSON Epigr. Ixxii, Thou art started up A *cbamber-critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam's table. 1580 .Sidney 
Arcadia {i6j4) 33 In the comparison thereof [hunting] he 
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(disdained all ^chamber. delights. xsx6 in Glasscock 
S'/. MichaeVs^ Bp. Stort/ord siSSa) 35 For a key to S*'. 
Johns *chamber-dore viijtf, 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 53 He 
dupt the chamber dore. 1850 Maginn Homeric Ballads 
193 Eurjrnome, as a *chamber-groom With lamp in hand, to 
the mtptial room The^ new met partners led. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb.v. v. 204 Auerring notes Of ^Chamber-hanging, Pic- 
tures, etc. 1647 Stapylton 52 What giv’st thou 

to my lord Cossus his J Chamber- keepers? 1375 Barbour 
Bruce V. 580 A ^chalmir page thar vith him 3eid. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. Introd. 13 The *Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who. .never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 344 
Clinice. Margin^ ^Chamber Physicke. So called, because 
bee visited his patients lying skke in bed. a 1640 Massinger 
Bashful Lov. v iii. D. Will you . exchange your triumphs 
For ^chamber-pleasures ? c 1630 Drumm. of H awth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 56/1 His * chamber-prayers, Which are pour’d 
’midst sighs and tears To avert God’s fearful wrath. 1627 
Bp, Hall Medit. Vowes i, v, Satan may looke in at my 
doores . . but he shall not haue ..one ^chamber-roorae .. 
to soiourne in. aj6xZ Davies Extasie Wks. (1876) 92 
(D.) The *chamber-scapes, The sinnes ’gainst Nature, and 
the brutish rapes, 1856 Olmsted Slme States 49 The 
^chamber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished 
in their business. 1670 Eachard Clergy i6 Bed- 

making, ^chamber-sweeping, and water-fetching. 1597 
Pi. Return P amass, in. i. 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Randal, 
base, base *chamber-tearmes ! a 1613 Overbury A PFife 
(16381 120 He begins to sticke his letters in his ground 
^Chamber-window. 1878 Browning Ea Saisiaz x6 The 
chamber- window ’s open. 

13 . Special comb., chamber-barrister, a bar- 
lister who confines himself to chamber-practice ; 
■f chamber-bored <a!., of a piece of ordnance, having 
a chamber of different bore from that of the piece ; 
chamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell ; t chamber-child, -chiel(d, Sc. ‘ a servant 
who waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet' 
(Jam.) ; chamber-concert, a concert where cham- 
ber-mtisic is performed; chamber-counsel, (a.) 
private counsel or business ; {h.) opinion given by a 
lawyer in private chambers (see sense 3 b); (r.) a 
lawyer who gives opinions in private, not in court ; 
chamber-counsellor — prec. ; chamber-horse, 

? a rocking-horse ; t chamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms for hire ; chamber-man, a bedroom 
attendant (cf. Chambermaid) ; chamber-mate, 
one who shares the same room with another, a 
Ghamber-pellow ; chamber-milliner, a milliner 
who carries on business in a piivate house, not in 
a shop; chamber-music, that class of music 
specially fitted for performance in a private room, 
as distinguished from a concert-room, church, etc. ; 
chamber-organ, a small organ suitable for a 
private room; chamber-piece = Chamber 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (Mus.), (see quot.); chamber- 
practice (Zaw), practice in chambers and not in 
court, the practice of a chamber-counsel ; f cham- 
ber-stead, a place for a chamber; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool ; chamber-story (Arch.), 

* that story of a house appropriated for bed-rooms ' 
(Gwilt) ; chamber-study, private study (see 
quot.) ; chamber-utensil, -vessel =»» Chamber- 
pot ; chamber- work, f {a.) sexual indulgence 
(obs.) ; {b.) the work of a chamber-maid. See also 
Chamber-deacon, -fellow, -lye, -maid, -pot. 

1888 Pall MaUG. 9 Jan. 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two ladies practising as ^chamber barristers. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 11. v. xii. 58 To know whether 
your Piece be *Chamber-bored. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Life vii. 185 Dr. Giimbel, observing . . grains of coccolith . . 
in crystalline calcareous marbles, considered them to be 
‘■^chamber casts' or of organic origin. iS4^ J* Lindsay 
Let. in Tytler Hist. (1864) III. 374 Y’ cardinal’s 
*cbalmer child, c 1568 Murray in H. Campbell Love-ietL 
Mary Q. Scots App. 48 Dalgleisbe, chalmer-child to my 
Lord Both well, wes takin, and the box and letteris quilk he 
brought out of the castell. 1836 Musical Libr. Suppl. ni. 

.Soiries Musicales established at Paris, .probably 
suggested the'* Chamber Concerts. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T.i.'w. 
237 , 1 haue trusted thee With all. .My *Charaber-Councels. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 107 Selden .. gave sometimes 
^Chamber-Counsel, and was good at conveyance. 1850 
Grote II. Ixii. VIII. 25 His silent a.ssistance in 

political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber- counsel, 
was highly appreciated, 1711 Steele Sped. No. 2 P6 He 
is . . among Divines what a * Chamber-Counsellor is among 
Lawyers. 1774 Wesley (1872) XIV. 268 Those who 
cannot afford this [riding], may use a *chamber-horse. 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. 1 . 248/2 'The difference between riding a 
chamber-horse and a real one. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1. HI. 74 The *Chamber-men . . put on their Cardinalitial 
habits. 1884 Higginson Com. Sense about Wom.yMx. 173 
[She] has her pillow smoothed and her curtains drawn, not 
by a chambermaid, but by a chamberman. 1886 Brodrick 
Hist. Univ. Oxford 22 His ^chamber mates and class mates. 
1779 Johnson L. P., Milio?t Wks. (1816) 92^ He was a 
*chamber-miHiner and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. <21:789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. Introd. 9 
^Chamber Music such as cantatas, single songs, solos, 
trios, etc. x88o Grove Diet. Mus. s.v. 332. 1706 Lend. 

Gaz. No. 4250/5 Three *Chamher-Organs to be sold. 1853 
Seidel Organ 32 Organs . . tuned either in the so-called 
*chamber-pitch . . or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 Steele & Add. Tatler No.^ loi F r A 
Lawyer who leaves the Bar for Chamber- Practice, c 1765 
Burke Popery Laws Wks. IX. 336 Chamber practice, and 
even private conveyancing, are prohibited to them. cr6xi 
Chapman Jliadxiv. 287 Thou hast a *’chamber-stead, Which 


Vulcan . . contriv’d with all fit secrecy. 1615 — Odyss. xxrn. 
270 The bed That stands within our bridal chamber-sted. 
1585 A’<?^«<>w/rt/<?r;N.)*Chamber-stool. 1608 Withal Diet. 
205 iN. i A chamberstoole or pot, lasanum et scaphium. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 254 In the study of the 
classics. .*chamber.study must always be. .superior to any 
courses of . . lectures. i5<ps Udall Erasm. Apoph. 212 b, 
Lasanum is greke and latin for. -a *chaumbre-vessei. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. iv, What he can do Of *chambre 
werke. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. (1624) 69. 1884 N. Y. 
Herald 27 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 

Ckamber (tj^-’inbai), v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. 
chambrer in some of the same senses.] 

1. trans. To place in, or as in, a chamber ; to 
shut up, confine, enclose, arch. 

IS7S 'Turberv. Venerie 195 To make the vermine flee 
downe into the lowest parts & there to chamber or angle 
themselves. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, i. i. 149 The best blood 
chamber’d in his bosome. x6oi W. Parry Sherley’s Trav. 
(1863) 16 Their women are .. closely chambred up. 1640 
Brome Sparagus Card. iv. v. Wks, 1873 III. 186 Call downe 
my Neece out of The melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
1818 Milman Samor 346. 1:868 Bushnell Serm. Living 
Subj, 91 Chambered.. in his sleep under the open sky. 

Jig. To restrain, keep within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Obs. 

138 . Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 11 . 124 Crist chaumbred bis 
wordis and taujte men to flee boost. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph.^ 10 a, Critias. .thretened hym, that onelesse he cham- 
bred his tongue, etc. 1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes* 
'I rial 12 To chamber up or restraine Justice intra Priva^ os 
Parieies. 17., IPHll Ste^vart xlv. in Child Ballads iv. 
425/2 Chamber thy words now, I bidd thee. 

3. To form into a chamber or into chambers. 

1674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 

Cavity, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decident lapi- 
descent Waters. 1866 Argyll Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 102 
A structure . . hollowed and chambered on the plan which 
engineers have so lately discovered. 

4. To provide (a gun) with a chamber. 

1708 Kersey To Chamber a Gun is to make a chamber in 
her. 1879 [see Chamber sb. 10 c.], 1885, Capt. Noble in 

Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 2/2 You must either * chamber ' or re- 
frain from firing such large charges, 

b. To furnish with a concavity, to hollow 
underneath. Cf. Chambered 3 . 
f 5. intr. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber. Obs. 
1611 Heywood Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 HI. xi You shall 
no more, .chamber vnderneath the spreading Okes. 

^1 6 . ‘ To be wanton, indulge in lewdness ' (J.). 
1607 Niccols Cnckow (T.), Their chambering fortitude 
they did descry By their soft maiden voice and flickering 
eye. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, What — chambering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence 1 (Cf. also Chambering vbl. sb. 2.) 

t Chamber-deacon, -deaMn, -deken, 
-in, -on, -yn. Obs. [app. f. Chamber + Deacon, 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense x was, as it appears to be, the earlier, then the 
persons so called were probably really in minor orders, or at 
least preparing for such. It is probable that these^ often 
supported themselves by acting as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or * scouts ’ to well-to-do scholars 
or others willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense 2. A University Statute quoted by Antony h Wood 
sub anno 1432 mentions alicui scholari, sive alicujus schol- 
aris servient i. Wood's conjecture that the word was a 
corruption of in camerd degenies, i. e. living not in any 
academical hall, but in lodgings (as non-collegiate students), 
belongs to pre-scientific ‘ etymology ', but it is not easy to 
say whether the chamber-dekyns of sense i were named from 
living in their own chambers, or, as those of sense 2 were, 
from keeping the chambers of others.] 

1. A name given to certain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly from Ireland, who frequented the 
English universities (esp. Oxford) in the 15 th c., 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

1413 Act t Hen. V, c. 8 Qe toutz Irrois et clercs Irrois 
mendinauntz appellez chaumberdeakyns soient voidez hors 
du Roialme [transl. Berthollet 1543 Irysh clerkes beggars 
called chamberdeckins]. [1422-3 Act i Hen. VI, c. 3 ‘ What 
sort of lri.shmen only may come to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids * scholars of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates ’ to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, unless they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of the Lieutenant, etc. ; 
it refers to the preceding Statute, but does not name 
chaumberdeakyns.] 1432 Statute in Anstey Mtinim. A cad. 
(Oxon.) {x86B} 1. 320 (^uum pax hujus almse Uniyersitatis 
frequenter turbari dignosdtur per diversos, qui in forma 
Scholarium infra Universitatem et p^cinctum ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine Principalibus in locis diversis latent et 
expectant, qui nefando nomine chamberdekenys nuncupan- 
tur, et per dies dormiunt, ac in noctibus circa tabernas [et] 
lupinaria spolia homicidiaque vigilant, etc. [it is therefore 
enacted that scholars must reside in a hall, or college], xgia 
in Wood, Mandatumgenerale. .quibusdam pauperihus scho- 
laribus qui vocantur chamberdekyns . . sub poena bannitionis 
ut transferrent se infra viii dies immediate sequentes in 
collegia .sua sive aulas ubi communia habentur. 

^ In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the meaning of which guesses are made ^ 

1607 Co’VJEhh Interpr., Chamber dehins are Irish beggars, 
whicn by the Statute of 1 H. 5. cap 8 were, etc. 1655 Ful- 
LF.R Ch. Hist. IV. ii. § 29 The Commons^ petition . . that all 
Irish begging-priests called Chaumberdeakyns should avoid 
the Realm before Michaelmas next. 1681 Blount Glossogr., 
Chamherdekins, or Chattmberdakyns, were Irish begging 
Priests, banished England. 1696 Phillips, Chamherdekins, 
properly Chamber-deacons, were certain poor Irish Scholars, 
clad in poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish’d Eng- 
land in the reign of Hen. V. 1721-1800 Bailey, Chamber- 
dekins ri.e. Chamber- Deacons), Irish Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholars of Oxford, who often committed Robberies. 
1764 Burn Hist. Poor Laws 24. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Disc. (1852) 412 We find, .decisive measures taken in Oxford 


against the Chamberdekyns or scholars haunting the 
Schools, but of no authorized house. 

2 . A servant or attendant who kept the chambers 
of noblemen and others attending court, called also 
minister of chamber. 

1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. /Fin Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 
(.Gentylmen Usshers of Ckaunfre), And eche of the.se 
usshers to have into this court ii honest servaunts . . and to 
leve byhynde them no chaumbre-dekons in courte, but such 
as are appoynted by the countyng house, ibid. 44 (H enx- 
men'', Eueryche of theym an honest servaunt tokepetheyre 
chambre and barneys and to array hym in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisters be present in courte, or elles to have 
no chambre dekens. Ibid. 66 Item .. that the chambre 
decons voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Suche as are as- 
signed here to abide, [cf. 1526 Hoztseh. Ord. 148 That no 
such mynister or keeper of chamber be suffered.. to have 
any ladde under him to doe his businesse.] 

Ckamkered (tj(?i*mb3-[d), ppl. a. [f. Chamber 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished with a chamber or chambers. Also 
in comb., as many-chambered, six-chambered. 
Chambered shell •. see quot. 1847. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. vi. 16 Sowpyng placis, and thre 
chaumbred thow shalt make in it. 1483 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 16 A thre chambred hous made of vawte stones. i6is 
Florio s.v. Agticchia, To finde the thicknes of chambred 
peaces of the breach. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. i. iii. 55 
This many-chambered palace of the Truth. i8<|7 Ansted 
Anc. PVorldmn. 140 As the [Nautilus] grows in size, it from 
t'me to time builds off a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
rounded surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving as 
it goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous substance, and acts as a float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building .succession of these walls, there is 
ultimately formed what is called a chambered shell. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 118 Although not a chambered gun, it 
will be seen, .to be an attempt to obtain uniformity of thick- 
ness in every part of the arc. 1882 St, fames’s Gaz. 25 
Feb. II A six-chambered revolver. 

2 . Shut Up in a chamber. 

^1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. \. 413 Your closse-cham- 
bered drabbes. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 218 If 
they lay resty and out of their Game, chamber’d, and idle. 

3 . Having a cavity or hollow underneath. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 18x0/4 A Sandy grey Gelding, .a 
black Leather Saddle. . Chambered for his Back. 17x0 Ibid. 
No. 4746 4 A red Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and Chamber’d 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side. 

•f- 4 . = Cambered ; bent like a bow, arched. Ohs. 
[1387 TREViSA/fz’gz/miRolls) I. 353 J>ey [the Irish] dryue)? 
hir hors wij? a chambre 3erde in pe oner ende (virgam in 
superiori parte cameratam)i\ 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
51 They driue their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in stede of bittes. 1616 Lane Sq. Tale ix. 67 
Well plantes the gapps with chambred iron slinges. 

Ckaxuberer (tJ^J'mboroi). Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 4 cHomberier, 4-5 ebamberere, ebam- 
brer(e, ebaumbrere, 5 ebambriere, ebam- 
bryer(e, 5-6 ebanmberer, 5-7 ebambrier, 6 
ebambirer, 4- ebamberer. [a. OF. chamberier 
(mod.P'. chambrier, Pr. cambrier^ It. camerieri) 
late L. came^'drius chamberlain, t camera 
her ; also a, OF. chambriere, fern, of the same. 
The two genders early fell together in Eng., with 
loss of the significance of final 
1 1 . A woman who attends to a bedchamber ; a 
chambermaid, handmaid. 

The first quot. may possibly belong to sense 3. 

1340 Ayenb. 171 pe ssrifte, pet is he guode cbomberier J>et 
clenzep h^t hous. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 6, I bequethe to 
Idkyne my chambrer. .a bed couenable for her estat. 1480 
Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. iii, Yris, chambrier and messager 
of Juno. 1483 — G, de la Tour Gviijb, The ancylle or 
chamherere of god. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 
^49/2 Foure gentlewomen that were hir chamberers. 1675 
C0TTOIH Burlesque upon B. Wks. (1765) 270 The Graces 
..Shall daily wait upon thy rising, (And never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Chambriers). 1721-33 
Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 1. iv. 36 The Queen’s chamberers, 
viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

ir 2 . A concubine. Cf. handmaid. Ohs. 

CZ400 Maundev. ix. 102 Abraham hadde another sone 
Ysmael, that he gat upon Agar his Chamhrere. a 1450 Kt. 
de la Tour (1868) 30 Chambreres to Englisshe men ..that 
duellen with hem as her lemmannys. 

1 3 . A man who attends in the bedchamber of a 
nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, valet. Obs. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas in. Introd. xviii, And though thy 
clothing he of purple hewe, With great awaytyng of many 
chamberers. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 96/3 Thou hast clenly 
seruantes and nette charabryeres. 1577 Holinsked Ckron. 
III. 920/2 He kept in his great chamber a continuall boord 
for the chamberers and gentlemen officers. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 71 Thomas, who was Chamberer to King 
Edward the first. 

4 . One who frequents ladies’ chambers ; a gallant. 
arch. (Cf. Carpet-knight.) 

1604 Shaks. Oih. iii. iii. 265 , 1 . . haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersation That Chamberers haue. 1822 Byron 
Werner iv. i. 404 You bid me turn a chamberer, To pick up 
gloves, and fans. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 
428 Hotspur is no chamberer. 

Cka’mber-fellow. arch, [see Fbtlow.] 
One who shares a room or rooms with another. 

1580 Baret a Iv. C 308 A fellowe, or companion of ones 
companie : a chamherffellow. 1640 Evelyn Diary (1827) 1 . 
15 Come my Bro Richard from schole to my chamber-fellow 
at the University. 1706 Hearne Collect. (1885 ' 1 . 305 When 
he was of Wadham, being chamber Fellow of Hump-Hody. 
*7x2 Steele Sped. No. 448 F5 Chamber-fellows in the Inner- 
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*remple. 1860 Forster Gr. Rmmnstr. 119 The datagliter 
of his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard Simonds. 
Cliamljerillg (tj^^'inbarig^i, vbl. sb. [f. CHAM- 

fl. a* . The furnishing of a room. lb. concr. 
Hangings or tapestry for a room. Obs. 

cti^ Pecock Repr. 521 What point of chaumbring, 
stabilbg, gardeins, beddis. .plesith oon gist, plesith not an 
othere. 1454 Test Ehor, (1836) 174, j bkke nede with the 
chawmering of the same. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 11 ^^ 
(1830) 130 Chamberyng oiEF tapicery white and grene, 

1 2. Sexual indulgence, lewdness ; luxury, ef- 
feminacy. Obs, 

1526 Tindale Rom. xiii. 13 Let vs walke honestly . . 
nether in chamhurynge [Wyclif couchis, 1388 beddis] and 
wantannes, R. C. Tabie A l^h. (ed. 3), Ckmnbermg, 
lightnesse, and wanton behauiour in priuate places, 
f b. attrib. or adj. Ltixurious, effeminate. Obs. 
*652 Needham tx. Selden's Mare CL 82 Andronicns 
Palasologus .. lived, a chambering idle life within his 
Palace.', 

3. The providing (of a gun) with a chamber. 

1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 The calibre and chambering of 
the guns, 

Cbamberlaiai (tj^i-mborlin). Forms: 3 
cha-umberling, -lein, 3 -4 chamberlein, charun- 
burleyn, 3-5 ehamberl0yii(e, 4 cbambyrleyne, 
chatiiiiberlaine, -layn, ch.anaburlain(e, 4-5 
-layaa(e, 4-6 -leyne, c 3 iamberlayai(e, 5 chawm- 
byrleyne, ehambrelayne, Sc. ehalmerlain, 5“'7 
cliamberlaine,6 cbammerlayne, chambarlayn, 
6-7 chamberliB, -leu ; Sc. chalmerlane ; 4- 
cbamberlam. [a. OF, chamberlain^ -len^ -lanc^ 
^ienCf a. Gar. ^kamarling (in OHG. chamarling^ 
'•linCjChamerlmp^, i.kamara,chamara (a. L. camara, 
camera) Chambee + -ling. The German gave also 
the med.L. earner lengiiSy dingus. It. camarimgo, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pr. camarUnc. Comparing Caicera, 
and Chamber, we see that chamberlain is a Ger- 
manic formation, kamarlingj which we have re- 
ceived through Romanic (i. e. OFr.) ; but that the 
basis of this Germanic formation was itself a 
Greek word, mfj. 6 .paj which German received 
through I,iatin. Chaumberling, in Ancren Riwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native ding in 
darling, etc., but it may have been influenced by 
the L. form in dingus, also CHAMBEr4LAN.)] 

1. a. A chamber attendant of a lord or king, one 
who waits on him in his bedchamber {arch.) ; a 
woman attending on a lady in her bedchamber 
{obs. rare), b. An officer charged with the man- 
agement of the private chambers of a sovereign or 
nobleman. 

Lord Great Chamberlain of England', a hereditary 
office, the main duties of which now consist in attending 
upon and attirir^ the sovereign at his coronation, the care 
of the ancient Palace of Westminster, the furnishing of 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, and attending upon peers and bishops at their 
creation or doing of homage. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Mousekoldi a chief officer who 
shares with the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Mistress of the Robes, the oversight of all officers 
of the Royal Household, He appoints the royal profes- 
sional men and tradesmen, has control of the actors at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. 

1297 R. Glouc. ^1724) 390 As hys chamberleyn hym bro^te 
..vorto werye, a peyre hose of say. a 1300 Cnrsor M. 
10432 Sco had a maiden hight vtaine, pat was hir priue 
chambur-laine. 02323 Coer de L. 3094 Hys [the king's] 
chaumberlayn hym wrappyd warm. 1480 Caxton Ckrm. 
Eng. cxciii, Syr hugh the spencer that was the kynges 
chamberlayne kepte soo the kynges chambre that no man 
must speke with the kyng. 1539 Househ. Ord. in Tkynne's 
Animadv. (1865I Introd. 33 That the Chamberlaines. .shall 
cause like search to be made within all the Chambers. 
1363-73 Cooper Thesaur., Abra..a. little gyrle or mayde 
that attendeth on hir Maystresse, especially in hir cham- 
ber: a Chamberlayne. Shaks. Rick. Ill, 1. i. 123 

My good Lord Chamberlaine. 1683 Land. Gaz. No. 
5(056/4 His Majesty has been pleased to constitute the. 
Right Honorable the Earl of Aylesbury Lord Chamberlain 
of his Houshold. 1^5 Coleridge Plot Discov. 19 If ^ the 
Robbers ' can be legally suppressed by tliat thing yclept a 
Lord Chamberlain. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. v. .139 The 
Chamberlain of the Romano-German Emperors is now the 
German Emperor- Mod. Newspr, * The Lord Chamberlain 
lengthened the skirts of the ballet ^ 

aizz^ Ancr. R. 410 Luue is his chaumherling. 238 . 
"WyciW .SeL IVks. III. 165 Wommen is chaumburleyn of 
hert of mon hifs hir. 1608 Armin Nest Nittn. 11842) 5 
Riches, her chamberlaine . . beauty her bed-fellow, 

2. A Steward; fa. title of a chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland {obs.) ; b. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
public office (see Chamber rA 5 ) ; c, the high 
steward or factor of a nobleman. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas, / (1597) § 42 In ^erie Burgh . . the 
Chalmerlain sail inquire in his aire 3eirlie, gif the Aider- 
men and BailUes, hes keiped the act. 1:2460 Fortescue 
Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 131 lustices of Forests, Justices 
and Chamberleyns of Cuntreis, the Warden of the Ports. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (zSjo) 370 That the chamberleyn resceyve 
alle maner renter. 1526 I’indale Rom. xvi. 23 Erastus the 
chamberlayne [otAropoMov] of the cite saluteth you, 2538 
Starkey England n. il. 182 Lord Marschal Steuard and 
Chamburleyn of Eng land* 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 162 The 
Kings Chalmerlane, within the Kings Burrowes. 2620 J: 


WiiKiNSON Court Leei 236 That you well arid^ truly shall 
serve the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of this town, - in 
the office of chamberlaine or generall receiver. 2727-52 
[see Chamber sb. 5], 1799 J. Robertson Perth 
On the large estates, there was an officer, next in authority 
to the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
lain, was at once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate. 1846 M' Cui-loch Aec. Brit. Empire <1854) IL 201 
All officers of the old : corporations, such as town clerks, 
bailiffs, treasurers, or chamberlains. 2883 Pall Mall G. 10 
Oct. lo/r His Grace says the latter made unfounded .. in- 
sinuations against, .his chamberlain. 1884 B. Scott Lond. 
Roll Fame 2 Admission to the Freedom should he made 
only in the Chamberlain’s Court held in the Guildhall. 
fS. An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 
bedchambers ; a waiter or chambermaid. Obs. 

2587 F. James in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 200 Given the 
estler and chamberlayne .. 2^/. 2632 Milton On Univ. 
Carrier i. 14 [Death] In the kind office of a chamberlin 
Showed him his room where he must lodge that night. 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 29 The merited reprobation 
..of French beds and French chamberlains. 2829 Hood 
Bug. Arcun xxiv, But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted nie to bed. 

4 . ait rib.,, as in •^chamberlain ayfe m eyrei Sc 1 ). 
1803 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. I. 146 He held circuits, 
or chamberlain ayres (as they were called), in the different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
magistrates. 

t Chamberlainey. Obs. =next. (Perh. only 
a misprint for it.) 

1584 Knox Hist. Ref. 323 As if special! letters of factory 
and chamerlancie were granted to them. 

Clia*mberlamry, Sc. [f. prec. + -by.] The 
office of chamberlain. 

2397 yc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 238 All offices of heretable 
Chaimerlanries. .to be null. 2708 J. Ch.amberlayne St. Gi. 
Brit. 11. II. iv. (1743) 376 This office of chamberlainry was 
possessed heritably of late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1883 
Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. on Eglinion MS. 18 To hold 
courts of Bailiery and Chamberlainry . . of the burgh of 
Irvine. 

CbamberlainsMp (t/F’-mboilinfip). [f. prec. 
Hh -SHIP.] The office of chamberlain. 

249s Act XX Hen, F//,c.33. §25 The Chamheleynshippe 
of Suth wales. i54a"3 Act 3^ 4 35 Hen, VIII, c. 27. §28 
Any office of Stewardships cnamberlaineshyppes, chauncel- 
lourshippes, or iusticeshippes, within . . Wales. 2804 G. 
Rose Diaries (i860) II. 133 Lord Salisbury to be removed 
from the Chamberlainship. 1884 B. Scott Lond. Roll 
Fame 209 This Freedom was voted during the Chamber- 
lain.ship of Sir John Key. 

Cba mberlet. [f. Chamber + dim. suffix -let.] 
A minute chamber or cavity.^^ 

1875 Dawson Dmvn of Life viL 181 Small subordinate 
chamberlets. 

t Clxamber-lye (tjF^'mbaibi, -li). ^Obs.csnQ. 
dial. Also 6 -ley, ,6-8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -lee. [f. 
Chamber + Lye. (Cf. Ger, Kammerlauge in 
Grimm.] Urine ; esp. as used for washing, etc. 

*577 R Googe HeresbacHs Husb. ni. (1586) 235 b, Take 
Charaberly, and Salts, and seeth them together, and washe 
the places where the skinne is cut of. 21^6 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV, H. i. 23 Your Chamber-lye breeds Ffea.s like a Loach. 
1660 Sharrock Vegetables 91. 21^4 Cotton Poet. Wks, 
{1765) 5 * She . . wash’d her hands in Chamber-lee. 2713 
Lond. 4 Coimtr. Brew, iv. (2743) 296 That nasty, horrid, 
and detestable Pie<^ of Cunning and Knavery, .commonly 
practised in a certain famous Metropolis of putting Cham- 
berlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amber Two- 
penny Malt Drink. C 24 p Lance Cott. Fann. 7 Refuse 
water from the house, particularly soap-suds, f which contain 
potash), chamberlye, etc. 2877 Holdemess Gloss. (E, D . S, ), 
Chaymerly, urine. Formerly preserved in tubs, for wash- 
ing, to soften the water and save soap. 

Cbambeirmaid (tpi-mbajm^d). 

1 . A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms. (La Theatrical phrase, an actress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy parts, including 
chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1387 Golding De Momay xxxiv. 546 [Peter] he whom the 
Chambermaid had made amazed, a 2641 Suckling Goh^ 
lins m. (1646) 31 Camber maides, and country wenches 
About thirty. 1768-74 Tucker LL Nat. (1852) II. 558 A 
ballad tune sung by the coarse-piped chamber maid. 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle II. 70 The chamber-maid came to say 
a gentleman was asking for me. 2850 Lyell xmd Visit 
If. S, II. 2i 6 She liked much to act chambermaid, as then 
she wa-S not expected to learn her part so accurately. 2883 
W. C. Day Behind Footlights mo We have the . . singing 
chambermaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity . . the audience is indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment. . 

f 2 . A lady’s maid. Obs. 

2390 Greene Neuer too late (1600’' 43 He vnderstood by 
her chambermaid y* she was at home. 1602 Shaks. Twel. 
N, I. ill. 55 My Neeces Chamber-maid. 2729 Swift To 
Y ngj. Clergym. Wks. 2755 II. H. 4 He used to consult one 
of his lady's chambermaids. 

0 }\ A name giYen in the 

shoemaking trade, to a shoemaker who works in 
his own house, executing conlimcts for the shops, 
or disposing of the produce of his work to 
them. 

2832 Mayhew Land. Lab. (ed, 2) II. 343 The chamber- 
master in the shoe trade making up his own materials. 
1888 fmL Soc. A ris 3 Feb, 284/2 Even in first grade boots, 
a certain amount of work, .is given out by the shopkeeper 
to contractors, called * chamber-masters 
Hence Chamber-master v., -ing vbl. sb. 

1832 Mayhew Lond. Lab, IL 353 Now, three daughters, 
my wife, and myself work togetlier in dbuimber-niastei-ing- 


diamlier-pot (tJ^**inbnjpp:t). [f. as prec. +. 
Pot. (Cf. F. pet de chambre.y\ A vessel used in 
a bedchamber for urine and slops. (In the crockery- 
trade, often euphemized as 

2370 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (183s) 348 Fyue chamber pottes 
of pouther vs, 2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. i 85. 1623 R, C. Table 
Alph. (effi 3), Iordan, a chamberpot, 2698 Christ Exalted 
63 Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the same 
lump to make a hundred Chamber-pots and but five 
drinking Vessels ? 2776 Phil. Trans. LXVI, 583. 2830 W, 
Irving Goldsmith 114 My mamma sends her compliments, 
and begs the favor of you to lend her a>chamber-pot full of 
coals. 

II GliamlbertiB (Janbgrtgn). [Fr. ,* from the 
name of the place where the vines are gro wn.] A 
wine, a superior kind of Burg^indy. 

1775 Sir E, Barry Wines of Ancients 4.33 The Chambertiu 
is generally preferred to any other wine in Burgundy. 1829 
D. Conway Norzvay 80 A dinner and a bottle of clxambertim 

Ciiam'biet(t, obs. form of Camlet. 

Cliainbinok, obs. form of CammockI. 
Cliambor, -oiire, -re, -nr, obs. ff. Chamber. 

I! ChambraBle (iahhr&-nV). Arch. ^ [Fr. ; 
formerly chambransle, oi uncertain origin : see 
Littre.] ‘ An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ (Gwilt), 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Chambranle, an Ornament 
in Masonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. 2842-73 Gwilt Encycl. 
Archii. Gloss. s.v., The top of a three-sided chambranle is 
called the transverse, and the sides ascendants, 

CliaBlbrel (tfsembrel). ? Obs. [Another form 
of Cambrel.] The bend or joint of the upper 
part of a horse’s hind leg. 

2725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Parts of Horse's Body, The 
Chambrel or Elbow. 2751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Horse, 
The after joint, or bending of the hind leg [is called] the 
chambrel or elbow, 1847 Craig, Ckamberel. 

Cliambrelayne, obs. form of Chamberlain. 
Cbambrere, -brier, etc., obs. ff. Chamberer. 

Chambulle, obs. form of Shamble. 
t Cbame. Obs. [Cf. CHxVUM.] A fissure, 
crack, chap. 

2359 Morwyng Evonym. 342 Good for the chames or 
chinkes of the skin. 

Chamelile, obs. form of Camel. 

Chameleon (kamf dion). Forms : (4 gamelos, 
camle), 4-9 camelion, 6 ch.ain8Blioii, camal- 
lian, cbamelsBon), 7 oamelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
cameleon, ehamseleon, 6- chameleon. See 
also Camelion, Camle. [a. L. chamseleon, a. 
Gr. chameleon, f. 1 ^^® 

ground, dwarf +A€cuv a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present century was camdion ; came- 
leon being also common after 1 700 ; in senses 
3, 4 chamssleon is now frequent.] 

1 . A saurian reptile of the genus Chamseleo, 
family ChamtrUonidve, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving independently, and Covered each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their power 
of changing the colour of the skin, * varying 
through diflerent shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue’ (Carpenter Zoology 
1847). From their manimate appearance, and 
power of existing for long periods without food, 
they were formerly supposed to live on air. These 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of the animal. 

2340 Ayenb. 62 Ase ]?e gamelos )>et leueh by |je eyr and 
na^t ne hej? ine his roppes bote wynd, and he)? eche manere 
colour ne hei> non his o5en. 2393 Gower Conf. I. 133 
Lich unto the camelion, Whiche upon every sondry hewe 
That he beholt he mote newe His colour. <ri4oo Maundev. 
xxviu. 289 Manye Cainies .. He may chaimge him in to 
alle maner of coloures that him list, saf only in to red 
and white. 2547'64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. ( 9 a.\fr.) vil Z 
As a camelion hath all colors save white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save honestie. 2535 Eden Decades IP. Ind. 
(Arb.) 122 A straunge beast., a kynd of Chameleon. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xvii. 23 Can men 
feede like Camelions, on the ayer? 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. 
ii. 98 King. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? Ham. Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish : I eate the Ayre proinise- 
cramm’d- 2626 Bacon Sylva § 360 A Chamelion is a 
Creature about the Bignesse of an Ordinary Lizard . . His 
Tongue of a marvellous Length in respect of his BodjA 
2648 Hunting of Fox 45 Camelions, which change with 
every object, a 1700 Dryden <J.' The thin chameleon, fed 
with air, receives The colour of the thing to which he 
cleaves, 2727 Pope Th. on Var. Snbj. in Swift's Wks. 
*755 I'L 224 The camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing but air, hath of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
1786 tr. Beckfords Vathek 38 Carathis . . like a cha- 

meleon, could assume all possible colours. 1820 Shelley 
Prom. Unb. \v. i. 483 As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 166 The., 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed a chameleon. 

2 . Jig. (esp. -« inconstant or variable person.) 

1586 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 224 III. 21, I praye 

you not to takk me to he a Camelion. 2392 Shaks. Two 
Gent. 11. i. 178 Though the Cameleon Loue can feed on the 
ayre, 1606 Dekker Sev. Sins 1. (Arb.) 13 The Politick 
Bankrupt is . . a Cameleon, that can put himselfe into ali 
colours. 1626 Bullokar s.v., Men that are inconstant and 
fickle are sometimes called Chameleons. 1797 Goowiej 
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Emuireri,'^-' 33, I find myself a sort of intelketual catfie- 
lior^ 1866 Motley Dutch Rep, n. i. 127 He was a chame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. He coloured himself, as 
it tvere, with the King’s character. 

3 . Bot. The name of two plants : "White Gha- 
meleon, Cd7'lmagimtmifera\ Black Chameleon, 
Cardopatmm corymbosum. 

iSSi Turner Herbal 1. H iva, It hath leues of chameleon, 
or Hacker then the whyte thystel and thycker. ^1578 hpE 
Dodoetis IV, Ivii. 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon, .Chaniseleon 
is of two sortes, the white and the blacke. i6ai Holland 
Flim 11. 124 The reason why this herb is named Chame- 
leon f is by occasion of the variable leaues which it beareth. 
1673 Ray youTft. Lew C. (1738) II. 194 The black Chama- 
lion with its handsome blue colour’d tops, ijtz tr.Fomet s 
Hist. Driigs I. 41 The White Chameleon or Little Chardon. 

4 . Astron. One of the southern circumpolar 
constellations, lying between Apus and Mensa. 

1835 Petmy Cycl. IV. 66/2 The following is the list of 
Baler's con.stelIations..Hydrus, Chameleon, Apis. 

5 . CMttt. Mineral ckamelem m chameleon mt’ 
neral [cf. F. cameUon mineral'], a name given to 
manganate of potassium A K.2 Mn O4), the solution 
of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep green to deep purple, owing to 
the formation of the permanganate (^K Mn O4). 

1816 Accum C/tem. Tests ' 18x8) ^6t The cameleon is evi- 
dently foi*med of potash and oxide of manganese. 1869 
Roscoe Elem, Chem. 234 Hence its common naine of min- 
era! chamelion. 1873 Williamson Chem. ted. 31 ^ 194. I his 
change of colour obtained for the salt the name mineral 
chameleon. . , . v ? 

6. atlrib. and Comb. a. simple atinb., as ctia- 
mcleon fare, hue. b. quasi-t3!t^‘. Resembling the 
chameleon, chameleon-like. 

1687 Dryden Hinde^p. ni. 788 Conscience is then your 
plea.. But yours is much of the cameleon hue, To change 
the dye with every different view. 1793 Holcroft tr. 
Lavater's Pkysiogn. xxix. 143 Such cameleon minds cmi be 
at one moment great, at another contemptible. 1837 Haw- 
thorne Twice Told T. (1842) 419 A chameleon spirit, with 
no hue of its own. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg xxni, Her very 
first draught of vital air, It was not the common chameleon 
fare. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 231 Her chameleon 
power of seizing and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment. • i. 

c. Comb., as cbameleoii fly, a dipterous insect, 
Stratiomys chammleon ; chameleon, grass, the 
striped variety of Phalaris artmdinacea or other 
grasses ; chameleon-like a. 

1398 Gerard Herbal i. xix, § 2. 25 Grarnen striaittvtyov 
Gramen pictum : in English the Furrowed gras.se, the white 
Chameleon grasse, or straked grasse. xSoa Bingley A mm. 
Biog. (1813) III. 319 The chamaeleon fly. .is one of our most 
common two-winged insects. 

Chameleon, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.j trans. 
To cause to change its hue like a chameleon, 

1883 G. Meredith Diana I. i. 18 This lady did not 
‘chameleon’ her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Cliameleonic (kam2dfi^?*nik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10.] Chameleon-like ; given to chtange, in- 
constant. 

1821 Shelley Let. Mr. ^ Mrs. Gisborne 13 July, Poets-— 
the best of them, are a very cameleonic race. 1870 Graphic 
17 Sept. 270/3 The Parisians, .chameleonic as they may be 
—do not tire of their rulers in four days. 
CIiameTeoxiizef rare-'^. [f. as prec. + 
-IZB.] mlr. To play the chameleon; to change 
Colour like a chameleon. 

■ 1399 N ASHE Lent. Stupe 51 How from white to redde you 
camelionized. 1623 Cqckeram, Cameliomze, to change into 
many colours, Blount Glassogr., Camelianize, to live 
by the Aire . . or change colofur. 

CliaiKieTeon-lik:©, a. and adv. Like, or after 
the manner of, a chameleon, 

1589 Pasquirs Met. A iv, Chamalion like, capable of any 
faith sane the right. 1629 Symmer Spir. Poesie 11. vi. 39 
Those that Chamodeon-like are puffed up with the winde 


2 . The surface produced by bevelling off a 
square edge or corner equally on both sides ; if 
made concave, it is called a hollow or concave 
chamfer. 

[Not in Phillips, Blount, Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, or 
Todd.] 1842-76 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss,, Chamfer ^ the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut aslope or bevel. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxii. § 8 You may see the 
straight chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way stations, it being the easiest to cut; the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally iil well 
finished but simple architecture. 1851 T urner Dorn. A rchzt. 
11. ii 30 It has a round moulding instead of the hollow 
chamfer. 1870 F. Wilson Ch, Lindisf. 82 The jambs are 
square, with a slight chamfer. 2881 Mechanic § 346. 

S. (See quot.) . , ^ . 

1884 F. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 50 The chamfering tool 
with which the aris is removed is ofteii spoken of as a 
‘chamfer’. ^ ^ « 

Cliamfer (t/m-rnfai), Also 6 ebamfure, 

ebaunfer, 7 ebampber, ebanfer. [see prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraindrey pa. pple. chanfiaint ; mod. 
F. has chanfreinery to cbaiufer. The latter element 
of OF, chanfraindre to fraindrei-'L . 

frangere to break ; and the whole may be canium 
frangei'iy yhant fraindre,^ to break the edge or 
side (less champ fraindre\.o break the field).] 

1 . trans. To channel, fiute, furrow. 

1563 73 [see Chamfered]. 2398 Florio, Jncanellare . . to 
chamfure or make hollow. 2601 Holland Plmy L 385 
The said stone or kernel! of the Date, .along the back hath 
a cut or deep slit chamfered in (as it were) between two 
pillowes. 1620 Davies Past, to W. Bf-cnoney Looke hovsr 
breme Winter chamfers Earths bleeke face. 1708 I^rsey 
S.V., The Stalks of certain Plants are.. said To be Cham- 
fer’d, when they have Marks upon them like such Furrows. 
1820 Mair Tyids Diet. \ed. 10) 374 S trio ..to chamfer 
timber or stone. 

2 . To cut away or reduce (a square edge or 
arris) so as to replace it by a plane surface with 
two oblique angles; to bevel away, off. 

1688 R. Holme Armojiryin. lix/t Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off Bevile ways. 2800 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 498 The holes, .are chamferred away 
on the under side. 1849 Freeman Archit. 44 Beauty and 
convenience alike would suggest chamfering or rounding 
off the angles. 2851 Ruskin Stones Fen. I. xxii. § 8 An 
amputated corner is said to he chamfered. 

Cliamfered (tjje*mfoid), ///. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Channelled, fluted, forrowed, grooved, arch. 
1365-73 Cooper Thesmtr.y Striatus, chamfered, chanelled. 
2379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Comes the breme winter 
with chamfred browes, Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes. 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret', 1. ri, iii. vi. 334 He as usual will go 
wavering cbameleonl ike ; changing colour and purpose with 
the colour of his environment. 

Gbamelet, obs. form of Camlet. 

Chaiaell(e, diameyle, cbamelot, ebame- 
mlle, ebamerj, obs. ff. Camel, Camlet, Camo- 
mile, 'Chambek. ■ 

CliaiXlfer (tjm'mfsi), sb. Also 7 ebamfre. 
[app. ad. F. cJianfreiny formerly also chamfrain, 
chanfrain, frin, ‘ a chanfering ^ or a channel, 
furrow, hollow gutter, or streake in stone-worke, 
etc.’ (Cotgr.), f. OF. chanfi'aindre to Chamfeb. 
It is possible that the Fr. chamfrain directly gave 
the Eng. Chamfeetng, and tliat from this, taken 
as a vbl. sb., chamfer vb. and sb. were educed. 

The connexion of the two senses is unexplained ; sense i 
appears to be the earlier (cf. the vb. and derivatives). 

(Gwilt, Archit. 928, cites sense 2 from a MS. of i475» but 
apparently in error.)] 

tl. A small groove, channel, gutter, furrow, such 
as may be cut in wood or stone, Ohs.^ 

2602 Holland Plmy I. 442 The Alexandrine Figs are of 
the blacke kind, hauing a white rift or charafre. x6og -- 
A mm. Marcetl. xxiri. iv. 223 Anyron full of chamfers and 
teeth ImuUifido ferro\ 2664 Evelyn Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulations and chamfers which we so fre- 
quently find in divers woods. 2708 Kersey, Chamfer or 
Chamjret, a small Gutter, or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 


2637 W. Coles Adam in Eden ccci. 565 A stalk . . straked 
or chamfered. 2822 Mo 7 ithly Mag. LI 11. 395 A horn, 
chamfered or fluted longitudinally. , , . 

2. Bevelled off (as a square angle), having the 
arris replaced by a plane. 

C1790 lMiS0N.9cr-5:. Art I. 21 Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which are chamfered only on one side. 2793 Sir G. Shuck- 
burgh in Phil Treats. LXXXIII. 91 All these, as well as 
every other adjusting screw throughout the instrument, 
have chamfered heads. i86z Macm. Mag. Apr. 529 The 
solid stone piers, with chamfered angles. 

Obamfering (tjie'mforiq), vbl. sb. [see Cham- 
fer V. and sb. : possibly chamfering is the earliest 
word, and directly ad. F. chamfrain, frind] 
fl. Channelling, fluting, grooving; concr. = 
Chamfer sb. i. Ohs. 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaur.,Strio. .to make rabates, chanels, 
or chamfering in stone or timber, x^o Hollyband T reas. 
Fr. Tong, Caneler, to make rabates,, chanels, a chaunfering 
in Stone or Timber. 26x2 Corvat Crudities 24 The roofe 
. , vaulted with, very sumptuous frettings or chamferings. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.%.^. Cornicke, The Composite 
[Pillarl . . with its Channels or Chamferings. 

2. The bevelling of a right-angled edge ; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. — Chamfer sb. 2 . 

2727-31 Bailey II, CJm'mfering, cheanfrai'nmg (in Car- 
pentry, etc.) is the cutting the edge or end of anything 
aslope or beveL 2852 Ruskin Stones Fen. I. xvi § 9 The 
splaying or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as chamfering-Mt, Hoot 
1580 Baret Alv. C 310 To make chamfering rabates, or 

chanels in stone or timber. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4- 
Clockm. 83 Marked, .with a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

t Cba’mfery, a. or adv. Obs. rare--^. [f. 
Chamfer + -Y.] Chamfer-wise, channel-wise. 

1383 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 137 With rent rocks cham- 
ferye sharded. 

Cba'mfraill, -fron. arch. Also 5 sbaw- 
fron, sbamfron, 6 ebaufrayne, 7 -frain, 9 ebam- 
frain, -fron, febampfrein) ; see also Chaffrom 
and its variants, [a. OF, chaufrain, chanfrain 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod.F. chanfrein, of unknown 
origin. (Certainly quite a distinct word from chan- 
frein. Chamfer.) The comiptions Cheveronne 
and Chieffront occur in 15th and i6th c.] 

The frontlet of a barded or armed horse. 

2465 Mann. 4 Housek. Exp. 287 To hym that made the 
shawfron, iiijf. ij<^. Ibid, 288 shamfron. 233® F alsgr. 204/1 
Chaufrayne, a pece of hamesse for a horse, chaufrain. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury i. 4 Plumes, bards, chaufrains, 
caparisons. 2820 Scott Ivankoe u, His gallant war-horse 
..fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon his head. 2840-S Barham Ingol. Leg. (2877) 
360 Grey Dolphin’s chamfrain more than once dipped be- 
neath the wave. 18^ St. fameds Gaz. 20 June 11/2 A 
champfrem, chased with a combat of two horsemen. 


■ •f'Cbamfrai-iiiiig.’ Obs. rare— — Chamfer- 
ing 2,,q.v. : Chamfre, obs. 'variant of Chamfer, 
i' Cba'Hlfiret, V- Obs. P derivative of Cham- 
fer V. ; not in French.] = Chamfer v. 2, 

16x1 Cotgr., Browser, to skue or charafret, viz. to slope the 
edge of a stone. Ibid., Embrasi. ■ skued, or chamfretted. 
Ibid., Embrasure . . the skurng, splaying, or chamfretting 
of a doore, or window. ' . 

(These quotations show the first appearance of what is 
now the current sense of chamfer.) 

f Cba*mfret, sb. Obs. [see prec.] = Chamfer 
sb. 1. (Pei'h. only a dictionary error.) 

2708 Kersey, Chatnfer or Ckmufrei (in Architecil)y a 
small Gutter or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc., And so, as a 
variant of Chamfer sb., in Bailey i > 21, etc., Johnson i7S5f 
Craig, Webster, etc, 

Cbaming : see Kaming. 
tCbamite. Obs. [f. Cham a and -itb.J A 
fossil shell of the family Chamacem. 

2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. L 245 The petrifactions found in. 
sandstone are most commonly orthoceratites, chamites, 
tellinites, etc. iSix Pinkerton Peiral. I. 489 White shells, 
brittle, of the cla.s.s of chamites, and screw-shells. 

Cbamite, -itie, =Hamite, -itic. 

Cbainilet(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camlet, 
Cbammed, ebamming; see Cham 
C bammer, obs. f. Chamber, Chi mere. 
Cbammerlayne, obs. f. Chamberlain. 
t Cka'mmisb, a. Obs. Of or pertaining to 
a Cham or Khan. Chammish Majesty: the 
Great Khan ; the Emperor of China. 

2813 Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were .. libelled. 

Cbanimydiiesse, obs. form of Cammedness. 
Cbamoemile, -mell, obs. ff. Camomile. 
Cbamoil, obs. form of Camel. 

Cbamois (lasmioi, Jce*mi, Ujamwa). Forms: 
see below, [a. F. chamois ( 16 th c. in Littre), 
prob. from Swiss Romanic : in Tyrolese cmnosza, 

! camozz, Fiedm. camossa, camoss, mod.Pr. camms, 
Rumansch camuotsch, chamotsch (Oiez) ; It. ca^ 
mozza, camoscio (cf. camoscia chamois leather) ; 
Sp. camuza, gamuza, Pg. camuget, camur^a. Pre- 
sumably of the same origin as OHG. and MliG. 
gamz, mod.G. gemse ; but the relations between 
the Teutonic and Romanic words have not been 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latin or Teutonic. See Diez, Littre, Eduge. 

The English form ckamoy, chamoi, was doubtless partly 
at least due to^ the final -s being taken as a plural ending. 
The name of the animal is now always written chamois ; 
but sense 2 is still frequently shammy and shami^.] 

1. (Forms ; 6 sbamoye, 7 sbamois(e, sbam- 
mois, 7~8 sbamoys, 8 ssbammoy, ebamoi. 6 - 
ebamois.) A capriform antelope {A. rupicapra 
or JRupicapra tragus'), the only representative of 
the antelopes found wild in Euro|^ ; it inhabits 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia.^ 

Its size is that of a full-grown goat; it is covered with 
brown hair, and has horns, about six inches long, which 
rise straight above the head, bending back so as to form 
complete hooks. Its agility and keenness of scent ra^e 
its chase most difficult and exciting. (The ‘chamois’ of 
the English Bible is probably a moufflon.) 

2560 Bible (Genev.) Deut. xiv. s The vnicorne, and the 
wilde oxe, and the chamois [2535 Coverd. camelion]. 2^ 
Florio, Muffri, a kind of beast like a shamoye or wild 
goate. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 332 The wilde Shamois. 
2623 CocKERAM II, A wilde Goate, Skamoise. x-yi^ Collect. 
Voy. (Churchill) III. 44/2 The Animals called Guanaco’s, 
Chamoi’s, or Wild-Goats. 1728 Scheuckzer in PkiL Tre^. 
XXXV. 591 A Height, which the . . Sbamoys themselves 
scarce venture to ascend. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 38 
The shammoy is to be found only in rocky and mountamous 
places. 17^ Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morel!) i, A ehamoise. 
2789 Mrs. Piozzi foum. F'rance I. 38, 1 had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a chamois at a distance. 1872 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. iv. (1885) 200 Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet as a signal 1 Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. 

b. attrib. and Comb. ; also chamois-like a. & adv. 
2380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, A Chamoise skinne. 
2829 Scott Anne of G. ii, I am no chamois-hunter. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Coni. C&imtr. 1. 103 A chamois-hunting 
ditty. zzi83S Mrs. Hemans Shepherd in Poems (1875) 512 
The courage and the grace Foster'd by the chamois-chase. 
187^ B. Taylor in. II. 217 Chamois-like dost thou 

aspire? . ^ 

2. (Forms: 6 sbameuse, sbamway, 6-7 sna- 
moyes, 7 ebamoyse, ebamoy, cliammois, 7 "* 
sEamois, sbamoy, ebamois ; also Shammy, q.v.) 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois now applied to a soft, pliable leather 
prepared from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, 
calves, and the split hides of other animals. More 
fully chamois- {shamay-, shammy-) leather i see 
quots. a. below. 

a *373 Tueberv. Falconrie 240 Of shameuse leather or 
soft calves leather or such other leather as maye bee gentle 
and plyaunte to hxr legge. 2388 R. Parke tr. Mendozas 
Hist. China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed. 
1668 'Kca.ve. Abridgm. 63 He hath cozened you, and hath 
sold you Lamb-skins instead of Shamoys-skins. 2822 Imisqn 
Sc 4 Art II. 347 Pieces of soft shamoy leather. 2827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xx. 539 Squeeze it through a piece 
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of shamois leather. 1877 Blackmoke Erema lii, What she 
had kept for years in ahag of chamoisdeather. 

b. *388 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 334 
Many mantles, and sham way es very well dressed. 1594, 
Blundevil Exerc, v, iii. (ed. 7) 533 BufFe, Shamoyes, 
striped Marokines. 5611 Beaum. & El. Scorn/. Lady 
n. ii, Let thy bounty Clap him in shamois. *633 Bait., 
Lntzen in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) IV, The king .. forthwith 
called for a new sute of chammois. 1693 Evelyn De la 

f ^uint. Compl. Card. IL 114 Shreads of Sheep’ s-Skin, or 
hamoy. xyao Stovi s Snrv. isA. Strype 1754) H. v. xi. 
292/1 Rams skins and sheep skins sold for right shamoises 
. . to the wrong and hindrance of the buyer. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) I. II. iii. 307 The leather called shammoy 
is made also from [the skins] of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. X831: Carlyle Misc. IL 231 Softer than the 
softest shamoy. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 20 A 
bit of chamois or wash-leather perfectly free from dust, 
e, attrib. as name of a material. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i 14^ Plaine chamoy-jerkins. 
1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier u. i. m Bullen 0 . PI. 1. 190 A 
Shamoyes Doublet. 3:7a4 Land. Gaz, No. 6255/2 Chamoy 
Shooes. 1825 ^Qoret Betrothed xvi, His war-worn shamoy 
doublet. 

3 . Of the colour of this leather, yellowish brown 
or fawn-coloured, 

i88z Garden 24 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 May 13/2 
It is. .yellow — or, as stamp collectors might say—- chamois 
in colour. 

lienee Chamois (also shamois, chamoy) v. [F. 
chamoiser\ to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois skin. Chamoised ppl. a.t made of, or 
dressed like, chamois-leather. 

1620 Shelton Qjiix. IV. v, (R.) Don Quixote, .put on his 
chamoiz’d apparel, and his boots. 1727-52 Chambers CycL 
s. V. Shammy t Manner of Shamoising, or of preparing sheep, 
goat, or kid-skins in oil, in imitation of Shammy. 18^ 
W. Nicholson Jml. Nat. Phil. IX. 251 (iitle) Account of 
a Memoir on Chamoying of Leather, 

Chamois, var. Camois a. Obs. pug(nose), pug- 
nosed. 

Chamoisite ( Jse'mwazsit). [Named 1820 from 
Chamoison^ in the Valais, where first found.] A 
hydrous silicate of iron often occurring in grains. 

1832 Shepard Min. 123 Chamoisite appears to be an im- 
pure variety. s868 Dana 511. 

Chamolet, obs. form of Camlet. 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of Camomile. 
t Chamoy-nosed, a. == Camow-, camois-nosed. 
1598 Florio, Silo, he that hath a nose crooked upward, 
a flat chamoy nosea fellow. 

t Champ, sb.'^ Ohs. [a. F. champ in same 
senses L. camp-um field ; cf. Camp 
f 1 . A field. Champ clos^ champ 0^ battle : the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial duel, 
single combat, or tourney ; also, a battle-field. 

c *300 K. Alts. 5553 Kyng Alisaunder his armes nam. .So 
dude kyng Porus, saunz faile. And comen hem to chaumpe 
bataile. 14. . Circumcis. {Tundale’s Vis. 06) In champtdlos 
hardy as lyon. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 603 PlanicieSt 
anglice Playn et etiam in panno anglice dicitur Champe. 
1475 Caxton Jason 21 b, I ofire myself allone ayenst viii 
the best knightes. .for to fyght in Champe cloos. — 
Faytes 0/ A. iv. ix. 250 To befight hys enemye within a 
clos felde whiche men calle champ of bataylle. 1816 Keat- 
iNGE Trav. (1817) 1. 161 The Moors of Spain are one of the 
most extraordinary nations that ever appeared, .on the face 
of nature, or in the champ clos of politics. 

2 . Her. The field of a shield. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 973 pe champe of gold ful wel i-di^t Wib 
fif lables of seluer bri^t. 1430 Lydg, Chron. Troy m. xxii, 
His shielde. .The champe of asure wrought full craftly. 

3 . 2'apestry. The cloth which forms the ground 
on which the embroidery is worked. 

«x4So Acts 0/ Christy MS. Addit. X1307 f. 97 (HalHw.) 
The chaumpe it was of red camelyn. ^ 1539 in Inv. Roy, 
Wardr. 1 1815) 36 (Jam.) Ane coitof quhite dammes with the 
champ of gold. 1597 Montgomerie Cherry ^ SI 334 In 
tirles dornik champ. 

4. a. The ‘ground ' in painting, b. * The field 
or ground on which carving is raised ’ { Glass, 
Arch.). 

xM3 ^rt of Limtning 8 If you wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a champe of light blacke mingled [with] 
white Leade. 

5. Camp .j^.2 14. . 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. itj/i) IL 66 They, .go to work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Cliamp (tjasnap), sbl'l [f. Champ v.] 

1 . a. The action of champing, b. dial, or slatt^. 

* Feeding ’, app®t^l®v 

x6o4 Friar Bacon’s Proph. in Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 281 
Lowre, and poute, and chafe, and champe, Brings all the 
household in a dampe. ^ 1816 Byron Siege of Cor. xxu, 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit. 1843 Lever 
"J.'Ilintm Ii. (1878) 328 The very monotonous champ of 
my horse feedii^ beside me. 1877' E. Peacock N.-W. 
Line. Gloss. <E. D. S.) appetite. ‘You're off your 

champ to-day. What’s matter wi' ye.’ x88s W, T. Hornady 
.'mAmetmnm $ Dec. 728/1 [The elephant] winds a soft juicy 
piece of it up to his mouth, and begins a measured ‘ champ ! 
champ 1 champ 3 ’ 

2 , Anything champed or reduced to a pulp 
or soft mass ,* a trampled mire. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Champy a mire ; ‘ that*s a perfect champ ’. 
1880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Champ y mashed potatoes. 
Cbamp (tjsemp), sh.^ [ad, Hindi and Bengali 
ckampa~~CnhMEMt,'\ The timber of the Champac 
tree {^Michelia Champaca) in its varieties j also 
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that of Magnolia {Michelia) excetsa^ Also champ- 
wood. 

1830 Lindley Nat Syst BoL 24 Magnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. yw<s?z/an 18541 262 The productions are, oaks.. champ, 
magnolia.^ 1884 Miller PlanLn., Champ-woody the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa. 

Ckamp, a. dial. Firm, hard. 

X7^ B. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. IL 124 There is a re- 
markable strait champ Foot road, or Roman way. [Martin 
was a Surrey man.] 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Champ, 
firm, hard. ‘ The river has a champ bottom.* 

Obamp (tjaemp), V , Also 6 cha-ump, 6-7 
champe, 7 and 9 dial, chomp. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham ichawm, chamb), champ, and the dial. 
chatnble (Halliwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary chamb, app. closely connected or identical 
with Jam {jamb), and j amble, to squeeze with 
violence, crush. The group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English : the Sw. dial, kdmsa [tjemsa) 
to chew with difficulty (Rietz in Skeat), ^hc.jambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. yopupios grinder, molar tooth, 
have been compared; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topoeia : Wedgwood gives instances showing that 
champ), jam{b), are natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant languages. 

An ON. kampa ‘ to devour, used of a whiskered animal * 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. champ E. Muller’s suggestion 
of derivation from F. champ field is devoid of basis.] 

1 . trans. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws ; to munch. Also with up. 

X530 Palsgr. 480/2, I champe a thing small bytwene my 
tethe, yif masche. ZZI5S5 Bradford Wks. (1848) 79 You 
are his birds . . he will broach you and eat you, chaw you 
and champ you. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime. 1638 Featly 
Transztbst. 129, I Berengarius doe beleeve the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be sensually, .broken and champt by 
the teeth of the faithful!. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. 
xci. 92 That I might be a real ass, and champ thistles on 
some common. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 This ferocity which champs us up. 1864 
Tennyson Spec. Transl. Iliad 21 Champing golden grain 
the horses stood. 

jdg. X563-87 Foxe A,^ M. (1684) III. 736 Although he 
did well understand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof ; the Priests do .so champ them and chaw 
them. X644 Hume Hist. Dottglas To Rdr. (Jam.) Clip not, 
nor champ not my words. 

2 . trans. To bite upon (anything hard); said 
especially of a horse which impatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

*577. B. Googb Heresbach’s Hush. in. (1586) 115 There 
stamping standes the steed, and foomy bridell fierce he 
champes. 1621 Quarles Esther (1638) 95 There stands a 
steed, and champs his frothy steele. 1797 Godwin En- 
quirer I. xvi. 156 A well-mettled horse [will] champ the bit. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 205 The very horses champed 
their bits. 1838 D. Jerrold Men of Char., Job Pippins ii, 
Sir Scipio— •speechless and champing foam. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil II. 448 Who . . had fallen In death, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth. 

3 . intr. or absol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

1558 Phaer Mneidvr. (R.)The palfrey, .on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he champes. xsSg Stanyhuest ..•S'wm 
IV. (Arb.l 99 On byt gingled he chaumpeth, 1613 Hayward 
Norm. Kings 198 To swallow downe that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant, .to chamiie on. 1679 Crowne Amb. 
Statesman in. 35 He has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles i. xv. The war-horse. .Champs, till 
both bit and boss are white. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. 
xiii, Horses, .champing at the bit. 
fii' Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 318 He that foolishly 
champeth upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed. CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 20 The citadel 
here . . serves as a shrewd curb unto her [the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

1 4 . trans. To gnash (the teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and noise. Ohs. 

*775 Adair Amer. Ind. 309 They [bears] gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth. 179X E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 91; 
The famish'd brood Clenched their sharp claws, and 
champ'd their beaks for blood. 

6. To make (bullets) jagged by biting. 

1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T*. (1841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who. .first found the champing and em- 
poisoning of bullets. x6s5 — Ch. Hist m. 45 When the 
half-faraisihed Souldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
champ a bullet, 1678 Trials Ireland 24 Grove wotud have 
had the Bullets to be Champt for fear that, .if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound, .might be Cured. 

6, Se. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc.) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. 

1788-1805 [see Champed]. 1826 J. Wilson Noct Ambr. 
Wks. 185^ 1. 265 Like the red arm o’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumblidethumps. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. ii. viii, 
The whole ground . . of your existence champed into a 
mud of sensuality. 1863 fsee Champing vU. Mod. Sc, 
A potato-champer to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms by the crowd. The cattle champ the ground 
round the watering trough. 

diampao (tjm’mp^k, tJ»-mpjpk), Also cham- 
packa, tsjambac, champak, ohumpak, -puo. 
[a. Hind, champak, Bengali champaka, $kr. 
chdmpakd, and allied Indian vernacular forms.] 


A species of Magnolia (Michelia Champaca), a 
beautiful Indian tree, bearing orange- coloured 
highly fragrant flowers ; held in high esteem by 
the natives of India. 

C1770 Sir W. Jones Boi. Observ. Wks. 1807 V. 129 The 
strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offensive to the bees, who are never seen on its 
blossoms. X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1. 283 The champacka 
smells somewhat like a jonquil. x8is Moore Lalla R. 
(1862) 25 Blest again to hold In her full lap the champac’s 
leaves of gold. 1819 Shelley Lines to Ind. Air, The 
Champak odours fail. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 290/2 In 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E. Arnold Lt Asia 11. (1881^24 Pleasant 
at seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Cliampaglie ( J^mp^i*n). Also 7 champane, 
7-8 -pain -paign, (8 shampine), 7-9 -paign©. 
[see Champaicn, Campaign.} The name of a 
province of eastern France; hence, a well-known 
wine of different varieties, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district, 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. (ed. 1689') 570 Drink ev'ry Letter 
on’t in Stum, And make it brisk Campaign [later edd. 
champaign] become. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, 
Then spaikling Champaigne, Puts an end to their reign. 
/zx688 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) (1775) 159 French 

kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain. 1697 Praise of Yorksh. 
Ale, Other Liquors fine, Rasberry Wine, .and Shampine, 
1718 Freethinker No. 107 Sprightly young Fellows, who 
drink Champagne. X795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with champaign and claret. 1814 Scott 
Wav, XX, Excellent claret and champagne were liberally 
distributed. 1833 C. Redding Hist. Mod. Wines 72 Though 
in England most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which effervesces, this, .is an error. 1875 Hamertqn 
Intell. Life n. i. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locomotive acted exactly like a bottle of 
champagne. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as champagne-bottle, -cork, 
-cup, -glass, -tweezers ; also chanipagneless adj. 

X679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 101 A faint redish colour like 
Champane wine. 1868 Isab. Saxon Five Years Gold. Gate 
266 Champagne-corks flew freely, 1882 Sat. Rev. 17 June 
762/2 Everything, .is in favour of the champagne-makers. 
Hence (chiefly nonce-words) Champa'gne v., to 
drink champagne (cf. to wine). Champa’gDisli, 
Cliampa'fifiiy adjs., resembling champagne or its 
exhilarating qualities ; so Cliampa'g2x.iness. 

18x4 Byron Let Moore p Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. <xx345 Hood Public Dinner xi$ [You] 
hear rather plainish A sound ^ that's champaignish. 185 . 
C. Bede Verd. Green ii. ix, Similar champagney reasons. 
1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 67 That peculiar champagney feel 
of mountain air. 1886 G. M. Fenn This Man’s Wfe in Gd. 
Words 583 The light champagny atmosphere. 1884 Jef- 
feries in Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 4 A warm sweet air, light 
and brightness and champagnmess. 

Champaign (tjae'mp^in : see below), sb. & a. 
Forms: 5 ehamp6yn(e, 5-7 -ayne, -aine, (6 
chaumpain, -ayne, champein©, -ant, 6-7 
-eigne, 7 champan), 6-9 -aigne, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7- champaign. [ME. champayne, 
champaigne, a. OF, champaigne ( It. campagna, 
Sp. campaka, Pg. campanPa) i — 1 j. Campania 
‘ plain, level country ’, spec, the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished as Cam- 
pagna de Roma \ in later Latin (^.^. by Gregory 
of Tours, ^’575) applied to many similar tracts, 
and as a common noun ; f. camp-us level field. 

Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr. form 
ca 7 npaigne, hut in that of central Fr. The pronunciation 
with tj- and stress on first syllable is exemplified already in 
14th c. in alliterative verse. The same accentuation is 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Tennyson 
and Browning ; but occasional instances with the stre.ss on 
the second syllable appear in the 19th c., and some even 
identify the word in pronunciation with champagne, as if it 
were from modern French. Webster and Worce.ster have 
this pronunciation only. 

In the 16th c, there arose a variant cha^npion, Chamhan, 
which in the X7th c. was much more frequent than the 
normal form. In the 17th c. the mod.F. form campague 
was introduced, and was at length established in a differen- 
tiated military sense: see Campaign.] 

A. sb. 

1 . An expanse of level, open country, a plain; 
a level field ; a clearing. 

7 a Zinuo Morte A rih. 1226 To-warde Castelle Blanke he 
chesez hym the waye, Thurghe a faire champayne, undyr 
chalke hyllis, 1475 Caxton Jason 125 After many jour- 
neyes and many wayes and champaynes trauersid. a 1500 
ChauceYs Dremezonyi^ A large pleyrie Under a wode, in a 
champeyne. 2605 Shaks. Lear \. i. 65 With shadowie 
Forrests, and with Champains rich’d. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857J I. 105 A plain and pleasant champain. 1814 Cary 
Dante’s Inf. xv. 124 Who o’er Verona's champain try their 
speedy For the green mantle. 1820 Keats Isabella xliv, 
Looking round the champaign wide. 1832 Tennyson 
(Enone ziz And riversundered champaign clothed with 
corn. 1844 Emerson Yng. Af/rer. (1875) II. 302 These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. 

2. (without pi. or article!) as a species of land 
or landscape: Flat, open country, without hills, 
woods, or other impediments. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 241 In champeyne eke, and 
nygh the sees brynke. 1538 Leland I tin. II. 46 Thens 10 
Miles al by Chaumpain . , to Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille. 1671 Milton P. R. iii. 
257 Fair Champain with less rivers interveind. 1682 — Hist 
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CHAMPIAM. 


CHAMP AIW. 

Mosc. i. Wlcs, (1851) 473 THe whole Country is Champain. t€ 
1868 Gladstone Juv. MundiXxQjo} xv. 519 A hill-country Cl 
is more beautiful to the eye than champaign. on 

3, The champaign (without pi .) : a. the level, co 
open country, in opposition to the mountains and 
woods ; also, 1 the country, as opposed to town. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 She wente thenne into the A 

champeyn to a cyte named Vorulana. 1598 Barret V 

Theor. IV/irres iv. i. 99 As well of the hils . . as of the plaine ]V] 

and champain. 1640 Sanderson 12 Serm. ad Anl. G68_i) of 

II 172 A Wild beast or a Thief may easily be discried in ; 

the open Champain. 1638 R. White tx.Digbps Powd. 
Symp. 11660. 39 [In the town] Bands and Cuffs are fouled 
niore in one day, than in ten in the Champain. 1828 Scop ti 
p. M. Perth i, Where the mountains sink down upon the 
champaign, or more level land. 

fA The Open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields; the moor, fell, or r 

down, unowned, or held in common possession; ^ 

the common land; =Champian 4. Obs. . 

iSSS Fardle Facions Pref. 10 Thei now . . conuerted the 
champeine to tillage, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 G. . 
Daniel Trinarck., Rick. //, 180 Mount her hedge, 1 enioy ^ 
the Champaigne ; whilst another mournes In an enclosure. 

1640 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ii. 34 The least turfe of 
hallowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all c 
the Champaigne of Common possession. i 

f 5 The level open country as the chief scene of ^ 
military operations ; ‘ the field ’. Obs. 

1600 Holland L ivy in. viii. 93 b, The armie of the robbers 
. . came downe into the champaine \,ca 7 npo&\ and spoyled / 
the territories of Preneste and Gabes. 1628 Hobbes / 
Thacyd. (1822* 86 Not to haue come down all the time of 
his invasion into the champagne. 1665 Manley Groiins , 
L(nu-C. IVarrs 391 Philip, as soon as ever he was come 
out of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, was 1 
presently inclo.sed. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome xx. ( 

(1877) 130 Once arrived on the Italian champain, all his ^ 

trials would be recompensed. u, 

t b. Hence, A field of battle ; a battle-held. , 
1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorld II. v. iii. 457 To wish any , 
second Victory, in the naked Champans about Cannae. , 
161S Hevwood 4 Premises 1. Wks. 1874 H* 221 Your bloods , 

these charapaines shall embrue. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvi. , 
959 His bounding helmet on the champain rung, 1790 1 

CowPER Iliad X. 58 The bloody champain strew d with 
arms, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg. {1877) 357 Ihe shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound thrice from the cham- 

c, A military expedition into the field ; =* 
Campaign 3. Obs. 

1684 Scanderieg Rediv. vi. 142 Attended his Father this 
Champaign, to instruct him.self. .in the Rudiments of War. 

6. iransf. a. Open or level expanse ; d. field. 

1655 H. More Antid. A ih. n. iv. 50 'lo view those Campos 
natantes . . that vast Champain of Water, the Ocean. 1667 
Milton P. A. vi. 2 All night the dreadless Angel. .Through 
Heav’ns wide champain held his way. 1679 Confinement 
8 The wide Champain, of the milky way. 1853 Kane Grtn- 
nell Exp. xxxii. U8s6j 281 A broad champaigne of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Even unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoil Ho. Lords xiii. 288 The tranquil 
champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in the 
shape of undue warmth or excitement. ^ 

l.fig, ‘Field’ (^of view, observation, research, 
etc.) ; expanse. 

[1596-1631: see Champian 6.] 1641 Milton Ammadv. 
(1851) 202 To bid you the base through the wide and dusty 
Champaine of the Councels. 1838-0 PIallam Hist. Lit. 

III. 111. iii. § 33 Sweepinground the champaign of universal 

science. 1863 Mrs. C Clarke Shahs. Char. xvi. 379. In- 
dicating the poet’s comprehension of the whole champaign, 
as it were, of a character. Ibid. xvi. 392 Slowly spreading 
in an inert ooze over the social champaign. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sbl) 
tl. Of the open unenclosed country; of the 
common land. Obs. See Champian B. 3. 

c X430 Lydg. Bochas v. xxvi. (i 554) 339 In departing of 
chaumpayne heritages Atwene the worthy and poore. 

%. Of the nature of a champaign; level and 
open ; free from hills, woods, enclosures, etc. 

[1523-1736 : see Champian B. i.] 157S Turberv. Venerie 
1 18 Then he breaketh over the champaigne countries. 1581 
J. Bell Haddon’s A nsw. Osor. 185b, You see..howe 
champaine a plaine lyeth open for me. 1655 N* Carpenter 
Geog. Bel li. X. 178 A Champain Region is a space of land 
either altogether voide, or scarce furnished with tr^s, 172S 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Surveyings To take the Plot of. . 
a large Champain Field, 1727 A. Hamilton E. 

Ind.A I . xxxvil 59 The Temple stands on an high chpipain 
Ground. 3867 Rawlinson Am. Mon. IV. 1. 33 This tract 
, . was, compared with Armenia, champaign and _ 

3 . a. Of the field or Open country, field-, b. Of 
champaign land. _ 

yim^wEXS Sp. I)ict.y>.v. Campdl, Baidlla. campdlf^ 

champaine warre. 3649 G. Daniel JTVzwctircA, Hen.^ F, 

cxciii, Not as they had fought A well-fram d Champaigne 
Battle. X72S Pope Odyss. iv. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign sports. 3847 Disraeli Tancred 1. iv. (1871) 22 
The land. . presents . , a champaign view. 1863 Hawthorne 
Old Home, Recoil Gifted Worn. (3879) 304 Glimpses of 
champaign scenery. ^ , 

t ChiampailL. Obs. Also 6 -me, -lan. [ ci. 
F. chaf}ipagne field, ‘ the lower third of the shield 
(Littre).] 

1 . Her. A broken or deflected line, sometimes 
on only one side of an ordinary ; it is sometimes 
vaird, sometimes curved or enarched. 

1562 Leigh ArmoHe (1579) 7ih, He beareth a point 
champine, Or, in a fielde Tenne. Who so killeth his 
prisoner (to him humbly yeelding) with his owne hand 


rebateth his honor. Ibid. 70 He beareth party per bend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anytliing set in triangle 
on this cote, honoureth the same, to a great increase of 
commendation. i66s Morgan Sph. xi. vii, 78 The 

point Champain was deservedly due to Simeon and Levi, 
brethren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed their 
prisoners. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. iii. § 83 He beareth 
Argent a Pale Champaine, or enarched on the Dexter side, 
Vert. 1708 Kersey, A Point Champain dn Heraldry ^ is a 
Mark of Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Prisoner 
of War, after he has ci-y’d Quarter. 

2 . Arch. ‘ Champain Linefm ornamental carved 
work formed of excavations, is the line parallel to 
the continuous line, either ascending or descending ’ 


(Gwilt). ^ j 

Oliairipaiia : form of Sampan, a Chinese boat, 
t Clia'mpany. Obs. Also 6 shampanie. 
fvar. of Champaign ; cf. Almaine^ Almanie from i 
OF. Alemaigne, Brittany from Bretagne^ etc.] ^ 

? The field { of combat> ; ? the lists : cf. Champ sb^ * 

?<zi4oo Morte Arth. 1822 He killez in the champanyse ( 

chevalrous knyghttez. 35. . in Nichols Progr. Q. Eltz. HI. j 
196 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanie. j 

11 Chtauapart (Janpar). [a. F. champart ‘a \ 
certain portion ot the produce received by the ^ 

feudal lord from land held in lease from him’ ^ 

(Littre) ; in ONF. campart i-l.. campi pars part j 
of the field. Du Cange has examples of campi- 
pars, campars, campipartu7ns compart.^ ~um^ cam- 
partagiunis canipipartitia, etc., etc.] 

1 . The division of the produce of land ; hence, 
a form of tenure or lease, in which the landlord 
receives a fixed share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use in the Channel Islands. 

[3292 Britton n. ii. § 4 Mes si le seignur del arbre prenge 
autri ees en soen arbre, et il sacbe a qi il sount, il lert tenuz 
de les rendre, ou de garder les a chaumpart pur la moyte 
des issues taunt cum eus dourrount. transl if the 
owner of the tree takes another person’.s bees in his tree, 
and knows whose they are, he will be hound to restore 
them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
half the profit which they shall produce.] [3775 Ash, 
Champart s a part or portion of a large field.] ^3653 in 
Latham Channel I si 389 That camparts, likewise . . be re- 
mitted and abolished, 3862 Ibid. in. xvi. 388 The land was 
subject to both tithe and champart,— the latter being a 
payment of every twelfth .sheaf of corn. 3880 Jersey Weekly 
Press 23 Oct. 2/6 Advocate Baudains . . produced the deed 
. . which did not state that it [the land] owed champart. 

2 . “= Champerty 2. (? Only in Anglo-Fr.)_ 

[1292 Britton i. xxii. § 17 Ausi de nos ministres. .qi aver- 
ount nul pld meyntenu a champart ou en autre manere. 
iransl. Concerning our officers, .who have maintained any 
plea by champerty or in any other manner.] 

Champed (tj^mpt), ppl. aP [f. Champ v. + 
-EdI.] Chewed vigorously; dial, pounded, mashed. 

3616 SuRFL. &: Markh. Coimir. Fartu 56 To apjfiy raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time. 3788 Picken 
Poems 63 (Jam.) A cog o’ champit kail. 3805 A. Scott On 
Potatoes Poems 154 (Jam.) A wally dish o’ them weel champit. 
t Champed, ppl- Obs. Sc. champit. [perh. 
f. Champ in sense ‘field, ground’; hence having 
raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour and 
texture ; but perh. connected with prec.] Having 
raised figures ; embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 

3501 Douglas Pal Hon. i. xlvi, Satine figures champit 
with flouris and bewis. 3539 Inv. Roy. Wardr. (3835) 32 
(Jam.) Ane gowne of cramniasy velvet, champit Iikedammes 
with ane braid pasment of gold. 1573 in Nichols ^ogr. 

Q. Eliz. 1. 378 Item, oonestandynge cup, the bodiecharnpt 

and cover partli christall. 3612 Inv. in M^Kay 
Kilmarnock 308 Ane stand of greine champit curteims. 

Champer i (tjse'mpoa). [f. Champ v. + -eb i.] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In dial, a kitchen tool for mashing 
potatoes, etc. 

3599 Nashe Lent Siujfe 25 The foure footed rablement 
of herbagers and grasse champers. 3608 Middleton Mad 
World n. ii, I keep champers in my house can shew your 
lordship some pleasure. 3633 Cotgr., Masekeur, a chawer, 
chewer ; champer ; eater, 3732 Steele Sped. No. 433 T 3 
Some Name for these craving Damsels . . Trash-eatens, 
Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-Hckers. ^ 

Cha'mper K A variant of Chamfer : in both 
senses* 

1817 j. PucKLE Club § 430. 77 The hollows above their 
fcoursers’] brows, their champers, narrils, mouths, necks. 
3854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. xiii. (18581 277 Along the edges 
of their upper beds he struck off a small rude champer. 

ciia'inper, — To Chamfer. 

3788 Smeaton in Phil, Trans. LXXIX. s^The back side 
of the upper end . . being champered or bevilled off. 

t Champertor, Obs. Forms: (4 chaum- 
pertor), 6 champertour, -partor, 7 -parter, 
(-pertour), 7- champertor. [a. Anglo-F. chain- 
parlours in OF. champarteory f. champarter vb., 
f. Champart.] One guilty of champerty. 

[x^^zAd 7 Rich. IL XV. § 3 Des meyntenors desquereles 
& chaumpertors.] c xsoo Arnolde Ckron, (3811) 90 Mayn- 
tener of quarels, champertour, enbracer of questis, or other 
comon mysdoers. 1583 Lambarde .SzVm. iv, iv. (1588) 438 
' A Ghampartour, that is to say, one that mooueth plo^ 

’ or sutes . . at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 

land or other thing in variance. 3668 Rolle Abridgm. 53 
Thou art a common maintainer of Suits, and a Champerm^ 
s and I will have thee thrown over the Bar next Terme, 3816 
I Edin. Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a champertor. 


ClxaMipertoiis (tj^-mpoitos), iz. [f. Cham- 
PABT -t- -0US.3 Of the nature of champerty. 

3643 A nsw. Vind. Smedymnuus Ded. 2 This champertous 
combination. 1868 J.T. Benjamin (1884) 

520 Taking a transfer of an interest in litigation as a security 
IS not champertous. 

CJiamperty (tJse*mpoiti). Forms: 4-5 cham- 
partie, -tye, 5 chaumpartye, champerty©, 5-7 
champertie, 6-8 champarty, (7- petrie), 7- 
champerty. [Properly champarty : a deriv. of 
Champart, the ending perh. due to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with party party 
1 1 . Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in power. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knigkfs T. 1091 Thus may ye seen >at 
wysdom ne richesse, Beautee ne sleighte, strengthe, hardy- 
nesse, Ne may with Venus holde champartie [i later MS. 
maken champartie], ffot as hir list the world than may she 
gye* 

t Lydgate appears to have known the word only from 
Chaucer’s phrase above, which he misunderstood, and took to 
mean ‘ to hold rivalry or contest, to hold the field against ^ to 
maintain the struggle, resist*. Some of the 36th c. archaists 
followed Lydgate in his error. _ 

£’3430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 131 Folk whiche .. Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrary e . . Nor withe hem holde ne 
champartye. — Chron. Troy n. xvi, They stande full 
assured Agayne vs all to holde chaumpartye. — Bochas 
1. iii, Against the heauen to holden champartie. Ibid. i. 
xviii. 3532 W. Walter Guistard ^ Sism. (i597> Bij, Yet 
mought my frailt6 gainstsuch occasions Make no champarty, 
nor no great defence. 

2 i. Law. The illegal proceeding, whereby a party 
not naturally concerned in a suit engages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to prosecute it, on condi- 
tion that, if it be brought to a successful issue, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

<21329 Ad X Robert /, xxii. § 2 Nec terram seu 
aliquam rem aliam capiat, ad Champarte, ad defendendum, 
differendum, seu proloiigandum jus alterius extra formam 
juris. 3467 Ord. Worcester Xix. in Eng. Guilds 400 

The attorners. .to execute ther office, .w' out mayntenaunce, 
or champertye. 3495 Act. xz Hen. VI I y c. 25 Preamb., 
Unlaufull re teynders, mayntenaunce, embrasyng, champertie 
and corrupcion. 3594 West Symbol 11. § 216 Maintenance 
and champarty in sutes. 1602 Fulbecke znd Pt. Par all. 

48 There is no diversitie where a man .selleth land depend- 
ing a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depend- 
ing the writ : for in both cases there is Champertie. 17SS 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 86 note, Sir E. Coke who_ being in 
danger of a prosecution . . for champarty and maintenance 
being a judge. 3881 Standard z Aug. 5/2 Champerty is a 
bargain either with the Plaintiff or Defendant to contribute 
towards the cost of litigation, the price being a share in 
the spoil. 1882 Sped. 8 Apr. 459. 

b. An act or case of champerty. 

3450 Poston Lett. 307 I. 345 To enquere . . all . . mayn- 
tenaunces, champerties, embraceries . . by hem . . doen. 3750 
Carte Hist. Eng.^ II. 452 [To] hear, and determine of all 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of peace, 
o. fig. A combination for an evil purpose. 

3612-5 Bp. Hall Contempl N. T. m. v, A combination 
and hellish champertie in these powers of darki^sse. 3645 
Milton Reply Answ, Divorce Wks. (3847) 223 These made 
the cham-party, he contributed the law, and both joined^ m 
the divinity. 1673 H. Stvb'BK Reply 21 If that the Histonan 
had not been of the champerty, this Passage had been more 
plausible. 

tClia'mpery. Obs. rare~~\ [on OF. type 
"h^champeriCy f. OF. champier ‘combattre en champ 
clos ’ late L. type ^campicarOy med.L. campiarey 
Sp. to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending in the lists. 

36^ Warner Alb. Eng, xi. Ixi. 269 Now sound they to 
the lusts . . most brauely all their Charaperie acquite. 

t Cliampe'Stre, Obs. rare. [a. OF. cham- 
pestre (nth c. in Littr^) t-ad. L. campestr-emy f. 
camp-us field ] Pertaining to the fields, rural. 

3493 Caxton Vitas Pair, zx Some . . were nygh dwellers 

by citees, and other places in champestres. 

CCi. Fite ckampHre 2LrxxxzS.i^le^^ 

t Oliampe'strial, «• Obs. [A variant of 
Campest HI AL, influenced by OF . champestre.'] = prec. 

3632 PasquiVs HightCap (1877) 65 Rurall and champes- 
triall men. , 

Clianipher, obs. variant of Chamfer. 
diamphire, -plxor, obs. ff. Camphor. 
t Champian, -ion, a. & sb. Obs. In 6 -yon, 
6-8 -ion, -ian. [A variant of Champaign, -pain, 
i found as an attrib. or adJ. form in Ld. Berners, 
early in l6th c., and towards the end of that cen- 
tury also as a sb. ; during the 17th c. it was much 
' more frequent in both uses than champagne. 
Champyony -ion, was the eplier form ; champian 
was perh. assimilated to adjs. and sbs. in -ian.] 

1 1 . An expanse of level open countiy; a plain 

unbroken by hills, woods, etc. ; —Champaign i. 

’ 3589 Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 23 Menaphon looking over 

the diampion of Arcadie. 3603 R. Johnson Kzngd. 4 r 
s Commw. (1603) 309 It hath larger champians than Lyguria. 

3631 Bible DtfzzA xi. 30 The Canaanites, which dwell m 
I the champion. « 3687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 3^^ If it were 
8 a plain Champion. 3699 Dampier H- i* n. 19 With 
s some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 
® 2. (without pi. or article) as a species of land 

f or landscape ; - Champaign 2. 

i 357^ Tusser Husb. (3878) 36 In woodland, in Champion, 
Citie, or towne. 3603 Shaks. Tivel N. n. v. 373 Daylight 
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and champian discouers not more. 1653 Holcroft Pro^ 
copius n. 39 Finding all open chanapian about the Towns 
there, 3:702 W. J, tr. Brnyn's Voy. Levant i. i The Counti-y 
round about is all Champian. 

3 . (with ; without//.) The level open coun- 
try, as distinct from the mountains or woods, or 
the town ;«« Champaign 3. 

1579 Gosson Abuse 20 They that never went 

out of the champion in Brabant will hardly conceive what 
rocks are in Germany. 2700 Sir H. Chauncv //Lt. Heri- 
ferdsk, 11826) I, 59 Henxworth is seated in the Champion 
upon a rising Ground. 1704 Swift Battle Bks. U7So) 3^ 
They cackle loud and flutter o'er the Champian. 

4 :, The open tmenclosed land as distingxiished 
from, that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, 
or down on the top of a hill ; land held in common ; 
a large common ; = Champaign 4. 

161X CoTGR., Meze, an vntilled wast, or champian, wherein 
many seueralTmens cattell runne. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric, (16S1) 13 Advantages, that Enclosure yields, above 
the Champion and Field-Land. 

b. iransf, A farmer of such land. 

J:S73 TirssER Hush. (1878) 34 New fermer may enter (as 
champions say) on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie day. 

5 . The level open country as the chief scene of 
military o|3erations ; = Champaign 5. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. 11. (1599) 85 After the King was 
entred, he dispersed his men of warre into the champion. 
1658 Lennare) tr. Ckarrods Wisd. iii. iii. & 35 (1670) 377 
The plain Champion is good for the Cavalry. 

b. Hence, A field of battle ; the * field 
^1613 Cka-Pman Iliad xii. 29 The dusty champian, where 
many a helm and shield - . were strew’d. 1627 Drayton 
Aginconrt 87 And many a noble Gentleman that day, 
weltring in gore, on the wiide Champion lay. 1640 Gent 
Knave in Gr. u, i, One of us twaine, or both. .On this cold 
earth, this very Champion, shall Offer up a crimson sacri- 
fice of his most precious blood. 

6. A Afield’ of inquiry, study, etc. 

1396 Spenser State Irel 26 The abuses of customes ; in 
which, mee .seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. 1633 R. H. A fTaignrn. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 
136 To expatiate a little into a Champian and Field of 
matter. 

IB. aiij. (or aitrib. use of 

1 . Of the nature of a cfiampaign ; level and open ; 

»= Champaign 2. 

3323 Ld. Berners Fredss. I. xviii. 22 There about was some 
charnpyon countrey, with come and medowes. 1577 B. 
Gooc'&Hereshaeh’s Hush, (ic86)8b, A holsome place, .some 
part of it champion, some hilly. 3633 Fletcher Fisc, 
EcL I. i, And change his mountains to a champion lea. 
Hoiiseh. Diet. 555 In champion countries. 

2 . fig. Level, equal. 

3642 Duller Holy ^ Prof. St. iii. xxv. 233 That all Offices 
should be made champian for their profits, none higher than 
other. 

1 8 . Agric. Of land : Unenclosed, common, as 
distinct from * several ’ or ‘ enclosed Oh. 

(1523 Fitzherb. Hmh. § 68 To kepe. .the damme at harde 
meate in the house, as they vse in the playne charnpyon 
countrey.] 1380 Tusser Hush. (18781 50 Good land that is 
seuerall, crops may haue three, in champion countrie it may 
not so bee. x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1678) 8/1 
Here champion, there inclosed. 1725 Bradley Fam. Dict.^ 
Imlosures generally maintain treble the Number of In- 
habitants, or more, than the Champion Ground. 1727-53 
Chambers Cycl.., Ckajnpion^ or rather champain-Lands, 
are lands not inclosed. 

b. Of or pertaining to unenclosed land. 

3380 Tusser Hush, (1878) 2 Of Champion husbandrie now 
doo I write. 

Champian, -pine, obs. ff. Champain. 
Champignon, -pinion (tj^mpi*ni»n, 

Also 6 ? champion, 7-8 cham-, campinion, 8 
-pignion. [a. Fr, champignon (i4tli c. in Littr6) 
L. type ’^campinion-em. OF. had champigneul 
= It. campignuolo L. type "^campinolius. Both 
forms appear to be derivatives of camp-us field, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.] 

A name applied originally (as in French) to 
fungi, or mushrooms generally); in i8th c. to 
edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus campestris ; but, 
subsequently, restricted to the Fairy Ring Agaric 
{A. Oreades). 

x$jZh'^TSS^Dodoms 1 . ix. 6 Venemous Champions or Tqde 
stooles. 1637 Tomlinson Renods Dhp. 258 Scarce an in- 
veterate tree but some kind of campinion adheres thereunto. 
1681 T- Dineley fmL Tour Irel. in Trans. Kilkenny 
ArckeeoL Soc. Ser. n. I. X79 Mushrooms, toadstooles, or 
champinions are in great number good and fair, a 1700 
Dryden (JO R® viler friends with doubtful mushrooms 
treats, Secure for you, himself champignons eats. 3708 Phil, 
Tram. XXVL 78 I’he Champinion or Toad-stool. 3743 
Watson in Phil. Trajts. XLII. 601 Although many Species 
of Mushrooms are eatable , . the Gardeners only propagate 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of Excellence, 
Champignon, a Name given by the French to all sorts of 
M ushrooms. 3762 Hudson Flor. A ngl., Agarietts Oreades, ' 
champignion. 1773 J. Ligiitfoot Flora Scot. (1777) II. 1021 
Champignion or Fairy Agaric. 3794 Martyn Rousseau’s 
JSot, xxxii. 501 The Champignon or common eatable Mu.sli- 
rooni. 3807 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 137 The 
broadest rings that X have .seen wejns those of the common 
mushroom [Ag. campestris ) ; the narrowest . . are those of ■ 
the champignon {Ag. oreades of Dr, Withering). 1S32 Veg. 
Suhst. IPod 334 The champignon . . grows on more moist | 
land than the. .mushroom. 

Cba-mpine, var...CHA.iiPAiGN, -ain,. Champian. 
3609 Bible (Douay) Zech. vii. 7 Toward the South, and in 
the champine. ; 


diauaping' (tjse'mpig), sh.^ [f. Champ 2;. 
+ -iNG l.J The action of the vb. Champ ; chewing 
with vigorous action, mashing. 

3392 Lyly Mydas iv, iii. 49 Give mee a pastie for a parke 
..then shalt see a notable champing. 3714 Mandeville 
Fah, jScrrj (1725) 1. 162 This little bit, after much chomping 
and chewing . . goes down with him like chop'd hay. 1837 
Livingstone Trav. xv. 268 When eating, they [alligators] 
make a loud champing noise. 3863 J. L. W, By-gone Days 
9 The beating, or, as it was called, the ‘ champin’ of the 
potatoes was a work of strength. 18& igih Cent. No. 69. 
738 He. .heard the champing of the bits, 
f -jjbL sbA = SHAMPOOING. 

1698 Hans sloane in PMl. Tram. XX. 462 A kind of 
Instrument, called, in China, a Champing Instrument. Its 
use is to be rub’d or roul’d over the Muscular Flesh. 3782 3 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 262 Nor is this operation of 
champing, .only practised after bathing. 

Cba'UXpilij^, ///. That champs. 

3647 H. 3\if)RE Song of Soul i. ii. xc, Corvino straight 
foam’d like his champing jade. 

CbLampion (Ijae-mpian), sbf Forms: 3-4 
cbampiim, 4-5 cbampiomi, (diaximpion, -yon, 
-youn, scaumpioun, sehampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyonl, 4- champion. [ME. chaftiphm, -on, a. 
OF. champiun. -on ( =* Pr. campio, -on, Sp. campion, 
-eon, Pg. campido, -edo. It. campione) i—late L. 
campio, -mem combatant in the campus or arena, 
prof, ssed fighter, £ h. campus field of athletic or 
military exercise, place of combat, lists : see 
Camp sb)^ and sb.^^ 

Casnpio was formed on campus, like iabellio p sermenef 
on tabella ‘ written deed Isidore has ‘ campiones gladia- 
tores, pugnatores ’ ; J oh- de J anua ‘ campio, gladiator, vel in 
campo duellum exercens’; .see Du Cange. ME. had also 
the doublet Campion from northern Fr., and see Kemp 5/.] 

1 . A fighting man, a combatant ; a stout fighter, 
a man of valour. Also fig. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 236 Heo weren itented, & >urah |>e ten- 
taciuns ipreoued to treowe champiuns.^ ax.'^Havelok 1007 
With hem com mani chanbioun. Ibid. 1015 Champi mns, 
and Starke laddes. c 1400 Ganielyn 203 A champioun is in 
place )?at hath i-wrou5t me sorwe. c X44o Prentp. Parv. 
60 Campyon, or charnpyon, athlela, pugil, campio. 1349 
CovERDALE Erasut. Par. \ Cor. ix. 26 Nor play I the champion 
as some do, which for their pastime with their handes do 
beate the ayre, 3591 Shaks. i Hen. PI, in. iv. 19 A stouter 
Champion neuer handled Sword. 1630 Guillim H eraldry 
HI. xiv. (3660! 176 The Boare. .is counted the most absolute 
Champion amongst beasts. 1862 Stanley Jerv. Ck. (1877) I. 
xii. 224 The champion . . who won the ancient fortress. 

2 . One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause, techn. One who 'does battle ’ 
for another in * wager of battle*, a duel, or the like. 

[3292 Britton i. xxiii. ^ 15 Et ausi en totes hatayles de 
champiouns.] c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. <i8io) 31 Or fynd 
a nofier man To fight with Colibrant, |>at was his champion. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XXI. 104 5oure champion chiualer, 
chief knyght of 50W alle, ^elt. hyra recreaunt rennynge. 
3494 Fabyan VI. ceix. 222 This Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowsebrech, for tryall wherof she was put to her cham- 
pion. «iS77 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1609) 104 The 
parties must either themselues in person, or else finde 
other for them, who be called in our law Champions, or 
Campions. 1611 (Bible i Sam. xvii, 51 When the Bhilistines 
sawe their champion was dead, they fled. Pepys Diarp 

4 Mar.j The Duke of Buckingham did bid Holmes, his 
champion, .go to him to do the business. 3768 Blackstone 
Comm. Ill, 34a 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxvii, God will raise 
me up a champion. 

b. Also, one who fights in ^wagd: of battle’ in 
his ow'n cause. 

3593 Shaks. Rich. //, i. ii, 5 The Champions are prepared, 
and stay for nothing but his Majesties approach. ^ 1672 
Cowel’s Inierpr. s. v., In the Common Law, it [drampion] is 
taken no less fcM- him that tryeth the Combat in his own 
case, than for him that fightetn in the Quarrel or Place of 
another. 

c. Champion of the king, or queen, of the realm 
or England', (see quots.). 

1672 Ctmers Diet., Champion of the King, His Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dinner, 
to ride armed intoWestminster-hall, and by a Herald make 
a Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings Title 
to the Crown, he is there ready to defend it ; which done, 
the King drinks to him, and sends him a gilt Cup with a 
cover full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee. This Office 
ever since the Coronation of Richard the Second, hath con- 
tinued in the Family of the Dymockes. 3685 A cc. Corona- 
tion in Land. Gaz. No. 2028/3 The Kings Champion, .per- 
formed the usual Ceremony of the Challenge, 1709 Steele ■ 
Tailer No, 17 2 Just such a great Action as that of the 

Champion’s on a Coronation Day. 1734 in Lmd. Gaz. No. 
5270/8. 1832 Scott Redgauntlei ch, xviii. twle. \ 

3 . fig. and transfi One who in any kind of con- ^ 
test or conflict acts as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stoutly main- 
tains any cause. (The literal sense is sometimes 
distinctly in view, sometimes out of sight.) 

a 3300 Cursor M, 18651 Sua did iesus, vr champiun [v. r. 
scaumpioun], ]>of he lai ded for vr ranscun. 138 . Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. Ill, 289 Strong schampions and pileris of holy , 
chirche. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/4 God fader . . gafe 
& betoke the sayd kyng charnpyon or defifensour of the 
feythe. 3584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, il i. 15 Bodin the 
cHampiem of witchmongers. 3395 Shaks. Rich. H, i. ii 43 
To heauen, the widdowes Champion, c 3663 Mrs. Hutchin- 
son Mem. Col. Hutchinson (3846) 25 He hated x>ersecutioTi 
for religion, and was alwa3?B a champion for all religious 
people against all their great opptressors. 1733 Johnson 
Ramhl. No. 144 F 8 No other qualification for a champion ' 
of controversy. 3806 Med, frm. XV. 544 The great cham- 


[ pion of vaccination. 1843-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wfcs. 
j (Bohn) I. no Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs. 1851 Robertson Avwz, Ser. 11. i 11864) to He 
I never was the champion of a class, because He was the 
champion of Humanity. 

4 . He who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, or other trial of strength or 
skill ; one who has defeated all opponents, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor. 

1825 [implied in Championship], 1840 G. C. Boase in 
Did. Nat. Biog. IX. 331/2 On 26 Oct. 1840 he beat John 
Leechman, known as Brassey . . and was hajled ^ champion 
of England’. 1887 Ibid. IX. 332/1 A subscription had been 
raised to purchase a ‘champion’s belt', 1879 Sat. Rev. 
13 Sept. 323 Gold medals . , were won by the champion and 
championess. 

b. transf. The animal, plant, etc,, which obtains 
the first prize in a general competition ; also 
applied to a variety of vegetable, fruit, etc., for 
which the first excellence is claimed ; e.g. to a 
variety of potato. 

[ax84S Hood Decl. Chivalry iv,^ Bold Sidney, and his 
kidney — nay, Those ‘early champions' — what are they?] 
1^0 Social Notes 20 Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham- 
pions. 3882 Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 A vast store of Potatoes — 
Champions, sir ; Champions ! ^ 

5 . attrib. a. Acting as champion, b. That has 
defeated all competitors, as champion boxer, punter, 
sculler, walker, c. Hence, Of the first class, excel- 
ling all others, as champion pease. tU7'‘nips,diQ.. 

xSzo Scott Ivanhoe xxxix, The office of Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, but on a Com- 
panion of the Order. 3860 Sharpe Hist. Egypt xi. iL.) The 
case of the champion fighting-cock. 1880 W. Cormo. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Champion lode, a large vein of metal. x886 
lllust. Land. News id Jan. 71 Mr. Warton, the champion 
* blocker ' of the late Parliament. 3887 Did. Nat. Biog. 
IX. 331/1 Benjamin Caunt (1815-1861), champion pugilist. 

6 . Comb., as champion-like adj. 

1633 Ford Love’s Sacr, i. xi, He undertook Most champion- 
like, to win the prize at tilt 1836 G. S. ¥ Aj&E.a Answ. 
Hnsenbetk 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in continu- 
ation. 

CliamTiioii, and a. : see Champian. 
Cbampion (tjte-mpisn), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f i. To challenge to a contest ; to bid defiance 
to. rare. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. in. i. 72 The Seedes of Banquo King’s. 
Rather then so, come Fate into the Lyst, And champion 
me to th'vtterance. 1821 Byron fuan iv. xliii, She stood 
as one who champion’d human fears. 

2 . To fight for ; to defend or protect as cham- 
pion. 

(Not in Todd 1818, or earlier diets.] 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the 
stake and fagot. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolferi’s R. (1855) 279 
Who ever . championed them [dames] more gallantly in 
the chivalrou.s tilts of the Vivararabla ? 

3 . fig. To maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, support, back/defend, advocate. 

1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 77 His nature . . prompted him 
to champion any cause in which justice had been outraged 
or innocence wronged. 1863 Dickens Lett. (1880 II. 140 
The idea must be championed, however much against hope. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 402_If a friend be 
in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with good words 
and deeds. 

4 . To make a champion of. rare. 

1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlii. 7 They .. crowned 
him, and championed him. 

Hence Gha*mpioiiing pfl. a. 

3865 Dickens Mui. Fr. iv, xi, The championing little wife. 
Champion, obs. £ Campion, and ? Champignon. 
Ghampionage, nonce-wd. [see -age.] »- 
Championship. 

3885 R. Burton in Academy i Aug. 69/1 Championage, 
when the warrior .. sallies forth to ‘renown it and gams 
glory by slaying one adversary or more. 

Championess (tjae'mpianes). £f. Champion 
i’A+-E3S.] A female champion. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 41 1 'hen laid the noble cham- 
pionesse strong bond upon th’enchaunter. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso ii. cviii, The Championesse he thought he saw and 
knew. 3624 Heywood Guuaik. n. 75 Calliope, .the cham- 
pxonesse that defends the Standard of the Muses, 3728 
Daily Post 7 July, This present Monday, being the 7th of 
October, will be a complete Boxing Match between the 
two following Champione-s.ses. 3873 Q. Rev. 187 q’he 
ablest championess of ‘ tlxe Rights of Woman Mary Wqll- 
stonecraft. 3883 Pall Mall G. i Sept. 10/2 Archery in Wilt- 
shire. Mrs. Eyre Hussey is^ the championess of the year. . 
Mr. Clarke being the champion. 

Championize (tjas’mpisnsiz), v. rare, [see 
-IZB. C£ It. campioneggiare (Florio^.] 

1 1 . intr. To play the champion. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iii. Vocation, With a Blunted 
blade, To Championize under a Tented shade As at your 
Tourneys. 3637 Heywood Dial. Matt-hater Wks. 1S74 VI. 
190 To championise and wrestle. 

2 . trans. To act as champion of. 

1840 Agn. Strickland Queens Eng. HI. 48 Louis duke of 
Orleans . . undertook to champbnize her wrongs. 

Hence Cbampiouism nonce-wd., action of 
championing ; professed championship. 

x8'ig Academy 10 Mar, 206 Matthew Arnold’s championism 
of B alkland . . is just and excellent. 

Clia’mpiOHless, a. Without a champion. 
1864 Burton Scot A hr. L i. 51 Louis XI is by no means 
championless. 
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€lia«ipioiisMp (tf^*mpi9njip). :[f. Champion ^ 

+ -SHIP.J 

1 . The position or office of a champion ; the 
acting as champion of\ advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 228 Markham’s extempore champion- 
ship of the twelve tribes. 1869 Seeley Ess. <5* Lect. L 7 
Caesar’s championship of the provincials. 1876 Mozley 
Vniv. Serm. i. 12 Ttie most disinterested of conceivable 
championships, the championship of the theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
longer possible. 

2 . The position of ^champion®, conqueror, or 
superior in any contest or trial. 

iSag Hone Every-day Bk. I. 427 A modern pugilist would 
call this a set-to for the championship. 18^ G. C. Boase 
in Did. Nat.Biog. IX. 332/1 He. .met Bendigo, .on 9 Sept. 
1845, and. .contested for 200/. and the championship, 
b. attrib. 

1874 J. Heath Croquet-Player The championship meet- 
ing ..when ‘ The Championship of Croquet’., is competed 
for. 1881 Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 The Championship Billiard 
Match. .Quickest tune on record in a championship match. 

Champit, variant of Champed a:^ Obs. em- 
bossed. 

CliampMH.. 7W7t€e-wd. (Cf. hmphinC) 

1633 Brome Mad Coup. i. i. Wks. 1873 I. 13 Did it tell it 
Kinseman that it is got with Champkin. 

Cbampoo, obs. form of Shampoo. 

Clia*isipy, Sc. [f. Champ sb.^ or v. + -t.] 
Broken up and miry, by trampling of beasts, etc. 
1844 Chamh. yrnL 1 1 . 355 A champy waggon- way. 

Okamur, obs. form of Chamber. 

Clian, Chanbioun, Chanbur, obs. if. Khan, 
Champion, Chamber. 

Clia»2ice (tjons), sb. Forms : 3 cbieance, 3-4 
cheaiiiice,4 SV.elaanss, 3-7 c] 3 .auiic 3 , 4 cliaTin.s(e, 
cbanse, 4-5 cbawnce, 4-6 cbans, 4- chance. 
lyiE,. cheaiu]nce^ a. OF, ch&mue {^^Tr. cazmsa, 
It. cadenza) :-“late L. cadentia falling, f. cadenU 
falling, pr. ppie. of cad-ire to fall ; cf. Cadence.] 

1 , The falling out or happening of events ; the 
■way in which things fall out ; fortune ; case. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 465 To come . . to helpe is moder, 
that was her ofte in feble chaunce.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 10690 
J)e biscop l>am jje chauns tald, Qui he did )?am sembled be. 
1538 More Heresyes^ iv. Wks. 273/1 As he would hauemade 
y contrary choyse, if he had fore.sene in them the contrary 
ohaunce. 1331-6 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 89 If chaunce be 
that . . the stoore increase. 1S70 Bryant Iliad xvm. 388 
The chance of war Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain. 

b. A happening or occurrence of things in a 
particular way ; a casual or fortuitous circum- 
stance ; — Accident i b. 

1373 Barbour XX. 58 Fesnyng of frendschip and of 

pes.s, That neuir for na chanss suld cess. 13.. Cokwolds 
Daunce 105 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 43 That was thru^ht a 
chans. t6ii Bible i Sam. vi. 9 It was a chance that hap- 
pened to vs. 1614 Bp. Hall Ileaveti upon Earth % 18 It is 
a chance, if ever riches were good to any. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tine au Loom ^ Lugg. 11. i. s 'Tis a curious chance that the 
looms should be all four quiet. i884_Church 112 It 
was a chance that the late Chief- Justice and his wife . . did 
not meet on the road. 

2 . (.with pi.) A matter which, falls out or 
happens ; a fortuitous event or occurrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance j = Acci- 
dent I a, c. arch. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 28055 Mani sinful chances bat mai fall. 
cx^yaoBeket 2494 A 1 hi.s cheances that he hadde By Tywesdai 
hi come. 14^ Pol. Rel. L. Poems 1 1866) 199 If hou wolt 
..charite kepe in eche chaunce. 152^ More in FourC. 
Eng. Lett. 12 There shall no poore neighbour of mine here 
no losse by any chance happened in my house. 1549 Bk. 
Com, Prayer, Communion, All the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. 1671 Milton Samson 656 The bearing 
well of all calamities, All chances incident to man’s frail life. 
1709 Strype a nn. Ref. I. xxxh. 330 A lamentable chance 
happened. Sir Tho. Finch . . taking ship at Rye . . [was] 
lost with the ship. 1859 I'ennyson Enid 1658 Ye sorely 
have endured Strange chances. 

t S. That wMch befalls a person ; (one's) hap, 
fortune, luck, lot. Ohs. or arch. 

xztyj R. Glouc. (1724) 14 Hym ]?ou3te J?e ymage in hys 
slep toldi hym hys cheance. c X374 Chaucer A nel. ^ A rc. 
345 My destinye or chaunce. 1349 Goverdale Erasm. Par, 
Coloss. i. 3 It hath not yet hitherto been my chaunce to see 
you. x6ox Shaes. T^w/. A. in, iv. 177 If it be thy chance 
to kill me. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. r. xi. 53 It was my 
chance lately to be in company ■with three Gentlemen, 
b. in the gai-ne of I-Iazard. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce, and 
thyn is cynk and treye. 

4 . An opportunity that comes in any one's way. 
(Often passing into sense 5,) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 468 The king let Henri is sone, as 
God 3ef the cheaunce, Lowis dorter spousi. i6n Shaks. 
Cymb. V. iv. 132 , 1 That haue this Golden chance, and know 
not why. 1733 N. Robinson Th. Physick 254 The Cholera 
. . gives the Patient scarce a single Chance for his Life, if 
those Symptoms are not speedily mitigated. 1774 Burke 
Corr. (1844I I. 470 A change of climate is his only chance. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. (1858J 250 Thou hadst one chance, 
thou wilt never have another. 1869 J. Martineau Arr. II. 
3 Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair chance. 
1883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The second half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. 1883 Lloyd Ehh <§• FI. I'l. 
153 This is the second chance Milly’s thrown away. 

5 . A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening; as distinct from a certainty: often in 


plural, with a number expressed, fo. Math.'^ 
Probability ; so also themy or docDdm of chances. 

1778 T. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 153, I would know how 
many Chances there are upon 2 Dice . . The Answer is 36. i 
1783 Reid Ini. Powers 626 The doctrine of chances is a 
branch of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. xix. Wks. I Bohn t I. 239 Unless 
the chances are a hundred to one that he will cut and bar- ; 
vest it. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 2x5 There no ? 
chance that . . the scheme . would be supported by a maj ority. i 
1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. i. 7 The chances against any given I 
gram reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

6. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tuity ; often itself spoken of as the cause or deter- 
miner of events, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, ordinary causation, or 
providence; «= Accident 2. 

1336 Pilgr. Perf. {W. de W. 1531) 144 b, In cases of chaunce 
or vncertaynty. 1381 J. '&zi.i.Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 160 b, 
Those whiche . . doe committe the successes of ihynges to 
happe hazard, and blynd chaunce. 1641 Brome ^ov. Crew 
iL Wks. 1873 III. 389, I ha’ not so much Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little 1 1 thank Chance) as to daunce naked. 
1723 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 83 Chance seems to be only 
a term, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xii. § 2 (1819) 198 A 
conformation so happy was not the gift of chance. X84X-4 
Emerson Ess. xiv, Wks. (Bohn) I. 183 The ancients, struck 
with this irreducibleness of the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. 1846 Mill 
Logic III. xvii. § 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenomenon 
is produced by chance ; but we may say that two or more 
phenomena are conjoined by chance, . meaning that they are 
in no way related through causation. 

II. Phrases, 

7 . By chance ; a. As it falls or fell out ; without 
design ; casually, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

c 13x3 Shoreham 60 And 5ef the man other that wyf By 
cheaunce doumbe were, c 1400 Desir, Troy 108 Pelleus . . 
hade a wyfe , . Tetyda she heght ; {>es gret in here gamyn 
gate horn betwene, Achilles, by chaunce, 1335 Coverdals 
2 Sam. i. 6, I came by chaunce -vnlo mount Gelboa. 1359 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxiv. 4 Encountred me upon the 
seas by chaunce. 1371 Ascham Scholem. n. fArb.) 122 Not 
obiter bichance, but purposelie. 1583 Stubbes 
Abus. II. 53 Sometime by chance a blind man may catch a 
hare. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 126 y 8 If by chance the 
Coachman stopped at a wrong Place. 1875 H. E. Man- 
ning Mission H, Ghost W. 4% Some book that you picked 
up, as you say, by chance. 

■f b. Perchance, perhaps, maybe. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, iW. de W. 1531 > 6 b, Thou mayst lese 
thy goodes. .and also by chaunce the helth of thy body, 
t e. At random, anyhow. Obs. 

1^9 Mariner's Ma^. i.i. 29 From the given Point 

G, to the Line AB, draw a Line by chance. 
t8. In, through, with chance \ — by chance 
(see 7 a). Of chance ; [al) = by chance (7 a) ; 
(( 5 .) * on the chance (10). Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6771 If his abut be stoln In {Fairf. wih] 
chanse. Ibid. 7171 Thom chance he fand an assban. Ibid. 
1514 (Fairf.) Cayme he sloghe wih VBrin. hi] chance. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 per fader h®! o chance to- 
gider gan mete. Ibid. 207 pe kyng. .atires him gode nauie 
Tille Inglond, ochance to Wynne it with maistrie. 

J* 9 . B'or any chance : for anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 245 (GStt.) Sdldom "was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched in france. Ibid. 5575 (Fairf.) May na 
mon for nanlan chaunce for-do hat lordes puruyaunce. 

10 . On the chance ; acting on the chance or pos- 
sibility {gfxyt that . , ; see sense 5. 

11 . To take onds chance \ a. to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may happen ; to 
^risk it’. So ^to stand to oiids chance {obs,). 
b. To seize one’s opportunity (see 4). 

a 1300 La7id Cokaygne 184 in E.E.P. (1862) 161 Ye stond 
to yure cheance, c xyzs Eai le Freine 107 Me is best take 
mi chaunce, 1379 Lyly Estphues (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
to stande to thy chaunce, than to the choyce of any other. 
1395 Shaks. John i. i. 151 Brother, take you my land, He 
take my chance. 1396 — > March. V. ii. i. 38 You must take 
your chance. x6ix — Cymb. iv, ii. 382 Wilt take thy chance 
with me ? 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 To take the 
chance of the morning’s tide. ^ 1847 Tennyson Prime, in. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open eyes, and we must 
take the chance. 

12 . The main chance \ Hf a. The chief or para- 
mount issue, the most important eventuality. Obs. 
b. That which is of chief importance ; now esp. 
the chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests ; in such phrases as to mind, 
promde for, ham an eye to the main chance. 
(A cant phrase in 1699, and still partaking of that 
cb aracter. Perhaps from the game of Hazard : 
see further under Main.) 

1379 Eupkties{hx\i) 104 Eitlher content yourself with 
my choice, or lette mee .stande to the maine chaunce. *397 
ShAKS. 2 Hen. IV, 111. i. 83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, of the maine chance of things. As yet not come 
to Life, c 164s Howell Lett. {6 Jan. 1625), [Bacon] scarce 
left any money, .■which did argue no great -wisdom, it being 
. . a property of a wise man to provide for the main 
chance, a 1677 J, Harrington Syst. Politics x. 512 The 
Master, .that either keeps himself up tohisantient bounds, 
or increases his Stock, looks very well to the main chance. 
1699 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, s.’v.Eye, Tis good to have au 
Eye to the main Chance, zjyz Berkeley Alciyhr, I, 79 
Bnbalion . . thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. 1833 Macaulay Burghley, Ess. 
(1854) 221/2 He had . . a constant eye to the mam chance. 


13 . To stand a (good, fair) chance : see Stand. 
1796 Morse Geog. IL 308 He., hardly stood a 
chance of becoming a beggar. 1883 Manck, Exam. 12 Nov. 
s/i The Ministry, .stand a good chance of seeing them- 
selves reduced to insignificance. 

B. attrib, or as adj. That occurs or is by 
chance ; happening to be such ; casual, incidental. 
(O ften unnecessari ly hyphened. ) 

1676 Mamh. Cri. Led Rec. (x888) VI. 15 John Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vh. viiid, 1733 
De Foe Plague (1884) 18 My Dealings were, . not by a Shop 
or Chance Trade. 1737 S wift What passed in Lond. Wks. 
1755 III, I. 179 There were five chance auditors. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 2 The chance amusements of 
former days. x86o W. Collins Worn, in White iii. l. 42J, 

I parted with my chance companion. x868 Isab. Saxon 
5 Frjr. Goldeft Gate 181 Chance gains. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
FI. II. 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

C. Zis adv. By chance, perchance, haply, arch, 

(In some of the examples chance may be a verb.) 

1393 Maroccus ext. 20 , 1 may chance of these and more 
leave a deeper print. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 12 It 
may chance cost some of us our lives. 1704 Swift Bait. 
Bks. (17 1 1) 265 If chance her Geese be scatter'd over the 
Common. x8x8 Byron Ch. Harold rv. Ixvii, While, chance, 
some scatter’d water-lily sails, 1849 Lowell Biglow P, 
Poet. Wks. (1879) 167 Lest some mischief may chance befall 
them. 

D. in comb., nsually in attrib. or adv. relatioa 
(cf. B), = by chance, casual, -ly ; as chance-comer, 
-hit, --hurt, -shot; chance-d 7 'opped, -meeting, -poised, 
-ravelled, -sown, -taken, -won, ppL adjs. ; also 
chance-bairn, -child, an illegitimate child ; 
chance lot, a lot (of land or other commodity) 
constituted not by design, but as an incident of 
other operations ; chance-wise adv., by chance, 
casually. See also Chance-medley. 

1863 Atkinson Dnnhy Proxmic., *Cha 7 ice-baim, an ille- 
gitimate child. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, No *chance- 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way 
back to his parents. X7KX Addison Spect. No. 131 fSA 
man . . does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 
*Chance-comer. 1833 Lyeu. Prim, Geol. II. 77 A variety 
of species may . . thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chance-comers like themselves. 1887 
Smiles Life ^ Labour 153 By some *chance-correct reply. 
1835 Talfourd Ion i. i, Liberal words *chance-droppeA 
1883 W. B. Scott Poet's Haro. Home 36 Ears . . ^Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden song. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxvii, Jeanie’s last *cbance-hit. .obliterated the ill impre.s- 
sion which had arisen from the first. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charact. (1737) II. 420 A'^'chance-hurt ? an accident against 
thought, or intention ? x'^^ Scotsman 8 Feb. 3/6 *Chance- 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N.B. and Cal. Railway. 
1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 120 
Imaginary cities raised in the sky by *chance-meeting 
clouds. 1667 Denham Direct. Paint, u xii. 32 A *chance- 
shot sooner took him. x8io Scott Lady of L. n. xix, No 
sapling, *cbance-sown by the fountain. 1830 Kinglake 
Eotken 293 He lets him rave for a season, but all *chance- 
wise, of people, and things once dear. 1861 Wheat <5* Tares 
388 If 1 died, sir, I should not like Ixer to bear of it 
chance-wise. 18S7 Proctor Chance ^ Luck 162 Greed for 
^chance-won wealth. 

Cliaiice (tJ^^Bs), V. Forms: 4-6 cliauiice, 
chaunse, 4-7 eh.aiise, 6 - clianoe. ff. prec. sb.] 
1 . intr. To come about by chance ; to happen, 
occur, fall out, come to pass. 

a. with the event as subject, expressed eitlier by 
a sb. preceding the verb, or by a clause following 
it, the verb being then preceded by it, as ‘ It 
chanced that I saw arch. 

1393 Gower Coif HI. 163 Flaterie passeth alle .. For 
upon thiike lot it chaunceth To be beloved now a day. 
CX400 Desir. Troy xyjyj When Troylus. .was turnyt to 

? round By AchiUes, as chaunset of }?at choise kyng. xSaS 
’indale Mark ii. 23 It chauncedthat he went thorowe the 
come feldes. X535 Coverdale Phil. i. 19 Yi» same shal 
chaunce to ray Saluacion. 1546 Primer Hen. VIII, 122 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulnes chaunce. is6x T. Norton 
Calvints Inst. i. 57 All thinges that chaunce in heauen and 
earth. 1377 Holinshed Chron. Ill, This slaughter chanced 
on a saturdaie. 1611 Bible i Cor. xv. 37 Bare graine, it 
may chance of wheat. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxi, Three 
days ago chanced an occurrence (>f a nature which alancned 
me. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 1 1 . lit 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the feelings of the people were roused. 

t b. followed by an indirect obj. (dative) ; the 
event being expressed as in a, or by infinitive 
following f if. Ohs. 

CX400 Desir. Troy 12305 Pollexena .. Thurgh whom 
AchiUes, be choise kyng, chansit his end. 1535 Joye ApoL 
Tindale 46 Yt chaunced me to turne here and there. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 122 It chaunced him that as he passed 
through O-xfoorde, the schollers picked a quarrell unto his 
servauntes. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 6 All those things 
that should chance him. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. X2 At 
last him chaunst to meete upon the way A faithlesse Sarazin. 
x6ii Bible Deut. xxiii. 10 By reason of vneleannesse that 
chanceth him. 

c. with the indirect object of b. changed into 
grammatical subject ; followed by inf. expressing 
the event, (e.g. ‘Him chanced to come', ‘He 
chanced to come ’ : cf. Happen.) Somewhat arch. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaun- 
set to sle Philles. 1331-6 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 
124 Yf anything in her body afterward should chaunce to 
offend and myslyke them. 1353 Eden Treat. New Ind. 
(Arb.) 5 There chaunsed. .to come to ray handes, a shiete of 
printed paper. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. i. 209 If she chance 
to nod, lie raile and brawle. 1638 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822} 
XI Where any discord chanced to arise. 17x1 Budcell 
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S/>eci. No. 77 f 6, I chanced the other Bay to go into a 
Coffee-house, 1867 Trollope Ckrotu Barset II. xlvi, 23 
If he chanced to be at home. 

2 . To happen to come, come by chance {oti 
or upon formerly with other prepositions). 

Somewhat {Ci. happen^ 

X536 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 139 He chaunced 
under an arche of y« bridge where y** water was very 
shallowe. ^ 5:543-63 J. Bale Sel. JVks. 156 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish work, xssi-d 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 64 At the last 
chaunced upon the right key, and so opened the gate. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. ii. 6 Wee chanced on a . . shippe. . 
bound for Callis. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, IV. v. xviii. 
§ 10 Every one of the forms that Flaxman has chanced upon. 

3 . To speed, have Inck (of some kind). Obs, 

(In quot. 1553 perh. — to speed badly : cf. to mischancei) 

1534 Ld. Berners Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Kkviij, 
Wryte tome . , if thy wyfe Byorsilla chaunced welle of the 
flote that came out of Cetin, 1553 Sir E. Montagu in 
Fuller Ch, Hist. vni. i. § 2 What was best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was like to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently. 

4 :. trans. To risk, venture, take one’s chance of. 
colloq. 

1859 Farrar Eric 323 Oh S chance the towels. We can 
run about till we’re dry. 1870 A. R, Hope Schoolboy Fr. 77 
Never mind; we’ll chance it. 1879-80 Rep, Attorn. Gen. 
of Penmylv.f Very few would chance the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury to save a few dollars of taxes. 

*^{ 5 . How chance was formerly used in ques- 
tions for *how chances it that’, ‘ how is (was) it 
that 

Here take.s no inflexion, and almost assumes the 

character of an adverb. Cf. Chance sb. C. 

<11555 Latimer Serm, <§> Rem. (1845) 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days ? 1590 Mar- 
lowe Ediu. II. 1. iv, 564 How chance this was not done 
before? x^8 Shaks. Merry JV. v. v. 230 How chance you 
went not with Mr. Slender? x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. iii. i. 151 
How chance my brother Troylus went not? 

Clianceallle (tJa-nsabT), a. Obs. or arch. [f. 
prec. -H -ABLE.] Happening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitous. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedii. (1641) 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse. a i6ss8 F. Greville Sidney (1632) 15 The chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. i88x 
Duffield Don Quix, II. 437 Foul-mouthed babblers . . 
[whol in a chanceable way divulge new paths for [thel pur- 
suit fof vice]. 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; « Accidental 3, 4, 

c C heke Matt, xvi. 68 Reason.. thinketh pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

% (\msUadv. : By chance, casually. 

xs8x Sidney Def. Poesie (1622} 508 Wordes as they 
chanceable fall from the mouth. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref 1. 
xiv. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

Hence Cha*nceableJiess, Oha’aiceahly adv. 

1581 J. Belj, Haddon's Anew. Osor. 160 b, All chaunce- 
ablenesseof fortune. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 65 The 
sudden surprisedness, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1559 W* Baldwin in Mirr. for Mag^. 1 1 563) E iv b, 
Chaunceably slayne with a piece of ordynaunce. 1579 ^ UUKE 
Refut. Rastel. 732 Comming in chaunceably or curiously. 
x6oi F. Godwin Bps. qf Eng. 34 The king, .being chaunce- 
ably slain by the glaunce of an arrow. 

Cbanced (tjanst), ppL a. rare. [f. Chance v.J 
That has come about by chance ; accidental. 

1853 Talfourd Castilian iv. i, Left To learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. 

Chanceful (tjamsful), a. [f. Chance + 
-FDL ; cf. the earlier Chanceeullt.] 

1 . Dependent on chance ; casual, accidental, arch. 

XS94 Carew Iltcaries Exam. Wits (1616) 9 This is a 

chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such as 
karne. 1641 Raleigh Hist. World n. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may seem chanceful!, are yet. .directed by 
God. 1837 Hare Guesses (1859) 189 Poetry is not an arbi- 
trary and chanceful thing. 1855 H. REEvLect. Eng. Hist, 
V. 158 We can see, in what else seems so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune, 

'l^b. Exposed to chance ; risky, perilous. Obs. 

I5gx Spenser M. HubberdgB ln this aduentures chaunce- 
full ieopardie. x6io Healey City of God 410 To say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefull rashnesse, 

2 , Full of chance or chances ; eventful. 

1849 Hare Par. Serm. IL 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful stream of life, 1850 
Blackie ASschylus 1 1 . 48, 1 will . . in plain speech my chance- 
ful! story tell. 1855 Browning In Balcony in, We two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

■ ; 3 .: In comb. ■ 

X877 Blackie Wise Men 221 Chanceful-falling dice. 

Ciia'ucefcilly, ado. ^ [f. prec. + -LT^.] In a 
chanceful manner, accidentally; in quot., un- 
happily, unfortunately (obs.). 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synm 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede no5t. ^ ' 

Cliasicel. (tJamsM). Forms : 4 channsel, .SV. 
ohancell, -soil, ohaaicer, -ser, 4-7 ehauneell, 
5 -*6 ohaunoel, 6 chauncelle, chawnsell, 7 chan- 
cell, 6- ehancel. [a. OF. late L. can- 

celhts in same sense, i. L, cancelli bars of lattice- 
work : the plural name being extended from the 
grating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


chanceau ; but usually cancel^ assimilated to the 
Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use.] 

[1. * Used to denote a separate division of the 
ancient basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience part of the place ’ 
(Gwilt Encycl. ArchitX 

This is the original of the chancel in a church ; but the 
sense hardly occurs in English.] 

2 . ‘ The eastern part of a church, appropriated 
to the use of those who officiate in the performance 
of the services' (Parker Gloss. Archil.), and sepa- 
rated from the other parts by a screen, railing, etc. 

1303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Syfine 8806 ]?e lewede man holy 
cherche wyl forbede To staunde yn \>e chaunsel whyl men 
rede. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 356 Thair chancer [z^. r, 
chansell] full sturdely Thai held. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
99/3 Poul entred . . witliin the chauncell and put hym to 
prayer. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Imteni. v. viii. 
xog h, The vpper parte of the Church called the Chancel or 
Quire. 1648 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 38 It consisted of three 
parts . . as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Church, and 
the Churchyard. 1697 Bp, of Lincoln Charge in Southey 
Comm.‘Pl. Bk. Ser. n, (1849 68 A part of the church pre- 
pared for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which we 
call the Chancel. x8i8 Cruise Digest III. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron, .to keep the rectory house and 
chancel in repair. X870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 16 Long 
chancels were then in great esteem. 

1 3 . transf. Used of other buildings, as the temple 
at Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love ri. (1560) 282/2 Poore chauncell, open 
holes in every side : bedde.s of silke with tapites going all 
about his chambre. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (18771 233 
(I).) The priest went into the priue chauncell, and . . came 
forth agame, and aunswered that Jupiter did. .make him a 
graun t of his boune. 1577 tr. Btcl Unger's Decades (1592) 340 
Holie of holies, .or the chauncell of the temple. 1649 Love- 
lace Poems 112 Enter the dismall chancell of this roome. 

4 . Cotnh.y as chancel-arch, -building vbl. sb., 
-casement, -screen, -steps, -window, chancel table, 
a communion-table. 

1833 Tennyson May Queen, New Year's Evevi, Upon the 
chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine. 1846 
Keble Lyra Innoc, (1873) 116 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stair. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. «S* It. Jrnls. II. 18 Many a 
great chancel-window. 1863 Sir G Scott Glean. Westm. 
Ab. 14 The pier of the chancel-arcb. xZBz Aihenmtm 
S Aug. 183/3 Wholesale * restorations ’ (the leading object of 
many of which is chancel-building'. 

Clianeelerie, obs. form of Chancellor. 

t Chia'acellary. Ohs. [One of the forms of 
Chancelleky, of partially specific use.] 

1 . An office in the general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chancery, managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which are recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pass the great or the quarter seal. 

1676 W. Row Supp. BlaiPs A utobiog. xi. (1848) 355 The 
Earl of Lothian’s son. Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclam, in Lond. Gaz. No. 2221/5 lu Order where- 
unto, this .shall be to the Directors of Our Chancellary, and 
their Deputs for Writing the same, .a sufficient Warrand. 

2 . An occasional form of Chancellery 2 b. 

Cliaiicelled Itjamseld), pple. and ppl. a. 

[f. Chancel h -ED ; in first quot. as if f. a vb.] 

a. Placed in a chancel, b. Flaving a chancel. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Convent. 12 If they , . will not 
be chanceird, when they read Common-Prayer to the whole 
Congregation, they must be censur’d for cancelling the 
Laws. 1881 Athenaeum 20 Aug. 247/2 These early chan- 
ceiled churches. 

Chancelleer, variant of Canceleer. 

Chaneeller, -eur, obs. ff. Chancellor. 
Chancellery, -ory (tjamsebri). Forms : 3 
chancelerio, 4 chaimcolrie, ehauncGllerie, 7 
chancellary, 9 chaneeiry, chancellory, 8- 
chancellery. Also in F. form chancellerie (see 
sense 3). [a. OF. chancel\l)eme, i. chanceUer 

Chancellor ; cf. late L. and Pr. cancelldria, Sp. 
cancdaria, It. and Cat. cancelleria : see -ery. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry, Chan- 
cery ; also, partly refashioned as Chancellaby.] 

1 . The office or position of a chancellor. 

c X300 Beket 359 Therfore ich guide the up here al dene 
the chancelerie. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 19X Thoffice of the 
chauncellerie Or ot the kinges tresorie. 1886 J. Gillow 
Hist. Eng. Catholics 11 . 380 siislocum ienens in the Chan- 
cellory. 

2 . A chancel! oris court, or office, with its officials. 
[Cf. Ger. kanzelei, kanzleil] 

1803 Syd. Smith Rev. Catteau's Damis, The chancelpi 
of Denmark interprets all laws which concern privileges in 
litigation . , The German chancelry has the same powers 
and privileges in Sleswick and Holstein. 1876 Daily Netos 
5 Dec. 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of four members. 

b. The office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
documents, official style of penmanship, etc.), 

1683 Temple Mem. WTcs. X731 I. 441 The Titles in the 
new Powers should be inserted, .according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellary of each Court, 1727 T. Jenkins 
tr. Father Paul on Benefices (ipdl 142 The Commendams 
contracted too much of this Habit, not altogether com- 
mendable, from the Roman chancellery. x8fe-3 Schafk 
Relig. Encycl. I. 639 Bkcame Scriptor Apostolicus in the 
papal chancelry in Avignon, X37X.: 


c. The office attached to an embassy or consulate. 

1869 Echo 4 June, He will merely succeed the Clerk of the 
Chancellery, M. Farine, who ha.s been assisting the United 
State.s’ Minister in the ta.sk . . of protecting the interests of 
the French residents. 1877 Wallace Russia xxxiii. 560 
The chancelleries of the courts. 1881 Daily News^ 20 Jan, 
3/4 The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Turkish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions. 

3 . The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. 

1831 Remembrancer [Cardinal Riario] employed many 
of the blocks of travertine, .for constructing the chancellery, 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, Their French rivals shut 
up their chancellerie. X884 T. Hughes in Daily Noivs 3 
Mar. 6/1 [The bishop] striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery. 1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, 
4 y, 1 . 86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel, 

CJIiaaicellor (tja-nselsi). Forms : i~2 ean- 
celer, i caneheler, 3-4 chauiiseler(e, 3 6 
ehatmceler, chancel er, 4 chaneelere, (chance- 
lier), 5 chanceUer, (schanchler), 6 ehaiinsler, 
chansier, ehauncellour, -or, chatineelonr, -or, 
ehancellenr, (.Sa chanclair), 6-7 chancelor, 
7-8 ehancellour, 6- chancellor. [ME. and 
AFr. canceler, ckanceler, a. OF. canceller, chanceUer 

L. cancelldrms usher of a law com t, whose statiem 
was ad cancellos at the bars or grating which sepa- 
rated the public from the judges (see Cancelli, 
Chancel). The word appeared already in late 
OE. as canceler (occas. cancheler), evidently intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor from Norman 
French cancheler ; this was in 1 3th c. supplanted 
by the Central Ft. form chanceler ; and this in late 
Anglo- P'r., and thence in 16th c. English, was er- 
roneously spelt -our, -or, like other words properly 
in -er, -re, etc. t cf. Ancestor, and see -or.] 

['Phe early history of the sense lies outside English : in the 
Roman Empire, thec«?/c^//<trz«j?wasapetty officer stationed 
at the (of lattice work) in a basilica or other law court 
(cf. Cancelli, Chancel), a.s u.sher of the court; in the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to be a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
B'rom the ancient Roman Empire, the name and office was 
transferred to the Western Empire, and Kingdoms, with a 
varying but generally increasing importance. It appears to 
have been introduced into England by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and became an important office under the Norman 
ICing.s, the chancellor as official secretary having .superin- 
tendence of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
sovereign, the custody of the royal seals, and important 
legal functions ; see senses i a, 2 a. From the Roman Empire 
the office also passed into the church (whence sense 5;, and 
into the mediasval orders of knighthood (whence 6 b). 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. (ed. 2) I. 352 The chancellor of 
the Karolingian sovereigns, .is simply the royal notary.. 
Edward the Confessor, the first of our sovereigns who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor. .The whole of 
the secretarial work of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains.] 

I. 1 . General sense of secretary, official secretary. 
Obs. or alien, fa. of the king of England. Obs. 

This office has developed into that described in a a, and 
for the sake of hi.storical continuity the quotations are all 
given there, but the earliest also belong here, and the 
phrase the King's Chancellor continued m occasional use 
down to the i6th c. 

f b. of the queen-consort. Ohs. 

a 1131 O. E. Chron. an. X123 pcs ewenes canceler Gode* 
freiS wtes gehaten. 

c. of ioreign or ancient potentates. 

c X300 K. Alls. 1810 Darie. .of-clepith his chaunselere. And 
hoteth him sende, fer and nere. .lettres hard. 138a Wyclif 2 
Sam. XX, 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunselere 
[1535 CovERD. chaunceler; x6ii recorder]. 1611 Bible 
Ezra'w. 8 Rehum the Chancellour, and Shimshai the Scribe, 

d. of a nobleman or great lord, 

x6i3 Shaks. Hen* VIII , 11. i. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar. .At which appear’d against him, his Surueyor, Sir 
Gilbert Peeke his Chancellour, and lohn Car. 

0 . The French equivalent is sometimes applied 
to the chief secretary of an embassy, and the 
English form occurs as its representative. 

X788 T. Jefferson Writ. (iSso) IL 499 The Consuls and 
vice-ConsulSv and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. 1885 WhitakeVs 
Aim. 312 [Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London! 
Ghancellor, 

II. Modern uses of the title arising out of the 
original sense: 

2 . a. Chancellor of England, also called Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor ; the same 
officer who was originally the Kinges Chancellor 
(see I a), who has in course of time become tiie 
highest officer of the crown, and an important 
member of the cabinet. 

He is the highe.st judicial functionary in the kingdom, andi 
ranks above all peers spiritual and temporal, except only 
princes of the blood, and the archbi.shop of Canterbury ; he 
IS keeper of the Great Seal, is styled ‘ Keeper of his Ma- 
je,sty’s conscience ’, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords; he presides in what was the Court of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court ; appoints all justices of peace ; is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots; is visitor of hospitals 
and colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all church 
livings under twenty marks in value. 

a 1066 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 229 Stigand se 


CHAWCEB. 


CHAmCELLOB, 

archebxsceop, Harold eorl, Rengebold cancbeler. O. E. 
Chron,^ti. 1093 [Se cyng] . . beteehte . . Rodbeard his cancelere 
bset biscoprice on Lincolne. a 1154 Ibid. an. X137 Par he nam. 
be b’ Roger of Sereburi . . & te Canceler Roger his neues. 
1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 468 The king him made is chaunceler. 
cvloo Beket 219 Seint Thomas that was Chanceler. <^330 
R Brunne Chron. (1810) 128 His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wyclif Sd. Wks. III. 335 Cure bishopis 
bat pressen to be chaunseler. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scndeiv. 
xxxiii. {1483) 81 The thyrd counceilour of the kynge xs the 
chaunceler. 1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 93 Morton, 
cardnalle & chaunceler ofYnglond. 1384 Powel J 

242 The bishop of Elie, the Kings Chanceler. iS9^ 

Lambarde Arch. 1163S' 5i Edward . . having spent a great 
part of his age in Normandie, first brought the use of the 
Seale from thence into this Realme ; and with it (as I sup- 
pose) the Name of Chancellor. 1781 Gibbon <§• F. 11. 

34 In some respects, the office of the Imperial quaestor may 
be compared with that of a modern chancellor. 1818 Cruise 
Digest IV. 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judges of England, except one. 1845 Graves Rom, 
Law in Encyd. Metrop. 741/1 Our ancient chancellors, up to 
the time of Wolsey, were mostly ecclesiastics. 1875 Stubbs 
Const, Mist. 11. XV. 269 Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubert de Burgh was the last great justiciar. 

Lord Chancellor, 

f Lord^ or my Lord^ was at first no part of the title ; it now 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.)^ 

148s Plumpton Corr. 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed m 
the Parlament house the same day, that, etc. ^ 1663 Cowley 
Verses & Ess. (1669) 39 Bacon . . Whom a wise King, ana 
Nature chose Lorcl Chancellor of both their Lawes. 1663 
Flardlum or O. Cromivdl Pref. 2 A common .. Sentence ot 
my Lord Chancellours. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. i. 11. 
133 The lord chancellor . . sends his warrant to the dark. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. (1862) 273 Jhe highest 
of all the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic 
tion, the Lord Chancellor. 

7 . Lord High Chancellor. 

i<8o Hay any Work 27 The offices of our L. high Chan- 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Englande. 
1707 Ktitle\ The History of the Rebellion. .Written by the. . 
Earl of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
X876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge m Equity, the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, the proverbial Keeper of 
the King's conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than any other of the great officers of state. 

b. Lord Chafuellor of Ireland, an officer oftb.e 
Irish government, having duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in England. 

1830 C. Phillips % P. Curran 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor received a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable. Ibid. 409 The Irish Chancellor felt himself 
..compelled to give way. 

t c. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
before the Union of 1707 , who was the head of 
law as well as equity in that kingdom. Ob$. 

3. Chancellor of the Rxchequer'. the highest 
finance minister of the British Government : his- 
torically, he is the under-treasurer of the Exchequer, 
whose office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasurer came to be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Tbeasuey. (See also Exchequer.) 

[1248 Trin. Commun. 32 H. 3*» Fd. 8 b [Madox 580] Ro- 
dulphus de Leycestria de Licentia Regis reini.sit 
Officiura Cancellarij de Scacearia. axyso Red book ^ Ex- 
cheq. 14 b (Oath) En loffice de Chanceller del Escheqer.] 
ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 280 To Berwik cam >e 
kynge Eschekere, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham he was 
chancelere, Walter of Admundesham he was Tresorere. 
XS3S Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 The Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlaine, and Barons of the Kings E^schequer. 
1672 R. Wild Poet. Licent. 35 May the wise Chanc lour 
of th’ Exchequer be A greater Treasure than the Ireasury. 
1711 Madox Hist. Excheq. 580 In the i8th year of K. 
Henry III, John Mansell was appointed to exerate a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer. I cannot tell what office it w^ 
unless it was that of Chancellour. 17x3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
12 Mar., The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the Examiner twenty guineas. 1838 Penny Cyd. Y 1 . 482/1 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-tourer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. 1838 Ibid, X. 1x0/2 T he 
judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor of tne 
exchequer for the time being, the chief baron, and four 
other barons. .When the court sits m equity the chancellor 
of the exchequer has a voice (although now rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment, i^s Stubbs Const. Hist.ied.^) II. 
275 In the same reign [Henry III]o® office of 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequer seal 
was entrusted, and whowith the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable jurisdiction pf the Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons.^ 
transf. tHx UAmv at Poacher xxvi, For. .twoyears Joey 
had filled his situation as chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper. 

4. Chancellor of the Ducky of Lancaster : origin- 
ally the cbancellor of the Duchy Cotirt of Lan- 
caster, the representative of the^ King as Duke of 
Lancaster ; now one of the ministers of the crown 
(he may or may not be in the cabinet), who p^” 
sides, personally or by deputy, in the Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on all matters 
of equity connected with lands held of the crown 

in that Duchy. . , „ , 

I5S3 Act Edw. VI, c. 26 Writs . . shall and may 

from henceforth be directed . . to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowel Interpr. s.y. 

Court, A Court wherein all maters appertaining to the 
Dutchy of Lancaster are descided by the dooree of the 
Chauncelour of that Court 1698 Petttton in N, ^ <2- ( J 88§) 
II. 364 Thomas, Earle of Stanford, Chancellour of his 
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Maj*:y* Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. 17^8 
Blackstone Comm. in. 78. 1804 G. Rose Diarie^x'tim 
II. 133 Lord Mulgrave to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 

X874 Times Summary 1873 The return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

5. Chancellor of a bishop ot of a diocese : a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-general for the bishop, 
and holds courts for him, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

C1400 Si. Alexius (Laud 622) 968 >00 Jiapostoile had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rede. 

PiHryms T. 274 in Thynne's Animadv. The bissnop is 
not her. .ner yet his chansler. a xgSi Bp. R. Cox Injwtc- 
tions. That all Churchwardens within thedioces of Elie 
shal. .certifie. .all such matters, .to the Chauncelour or ms 
deputie vpon some court day. 1726 Etu.vw'B. Parerg. 100 
Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 1735 in Lett. 

(1768) IV. 137 In the diocese of Wells the bishop and his 
chancellor have quarrelled. x888 Whitakers Atm. 238 
[Diocese ofj London . . Chancellor, Thomas H. Tristram. 

6. Chancellor of a chapter', a. of a cathedral'. 
one of the four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals 
of old foundation. 

(He applies the seal, writes letters of the chapter, keeps 
the books, etc.) , . t 

1578 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 167 Though thow bee arch- 
bishop or deane, Chantour, chanclair or chaplan^ 1884 
Crockfords Clerical Direct, 426 Fornster, Hon. Orlando 
Watkin Wild . . Canon Residentiary, and Chancellor of 
York (Jathedral 1874. . , , > , cc 

b. of an order of knighthood : the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 

seal of their order. „ r 

1577 Harrison Eng, n. v. (1877) 1. 123 
the order [garter] fiue yards of woollen cloth. 16^ K. 

Accid. Arm. m. 54 The Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Cham, the 
cognizance of a Rose of Gold. 1885 
Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. .Ckancdlor„ 
Bishop of Oxford. 

7. The titular head of a university. 

In the English Universities an ancient office ; in the Scotch 
established by the Act of 1858. The office f “““S 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice-Chancellor, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges. Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor ; hence Chancellors Prize Poem, Chancel- 
lor's Medal, Chancellor s MedaUisL 
r 130S .SA Edmund 240 in E. E, P. (1862) 77 KChanceler 
. .sede>at he schulde bigynne & rede. 1473-4^^^ 12 ^^3 
Edw. IV in Oxf. 4* Comb, Enactm. 8 The chauncebr and 
Scolers of the universite. ^ xs?^, Harrison 
(1877) I. 82 Over each universitie also there is a seuerall 
chancelor. 16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 37 lobertus ^me- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom- 
pelier in France. xt’SJ Decide Star 
Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 10 The Chancellour^ or Vice Chan- 
cellors of either of the Vniuersities. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s V, Chancellor of an University, is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of degrees, provision, given m the 
university. 187S Edin. l/niv. Calend. 30 ^e Clmncellor 
is elected for life by the General Councih ^ 
of the University. [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected i8s9» ^i^d 1868. <^*878 Trollope 

Thackeray (Eng. Men Lett) 5 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of that year. 1870 
Escott England II . 454 (Hoppe) A double-first, an Ireland 
Scholar, or a Chancellor's Medallist. 1884 Bidding Prayer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert marquis of Salisbury 
our Chancellor. 

8 . In Scotlaitdf the foreman of a jury. 

176a Hume Hist. Eng., The jury .. of which the Earl of 
Caithness was chancellor. 1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) V I. 
283 That he should act as chancellor of the jury ^out to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to th^e Scottisn 
estates of his family. 1867 Caklyi.^ Remin. (1881) 11. 10 
The poor foreman [of the jury], Scoftict chancellor. 

III. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 

merly had a chief minister with this title ; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolution ; it is re- 
tained in Austro-Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the new German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 
perial administration. , 

161X CoTGR. s. V. Chancellor, The Lord Chancellor is the 
principall Magistral of France (as ours of England). 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 192/1 The archbishop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
cellor ofthe empire for Germany. 1869 Times Summe^ of 
Year, The relations between the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor [Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfriendly. 1870 The purpose 
, .of sounding the North German Chancellor on the possible 
conditions of peace. 1^5 Ibid., It may be doubted whether 
the Imperial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. ^ . . 

10. U. S. The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. 

*1* Chancellor, Ohs. rare~\ [f, prec. sb.] 
To chancellor it : to act the part of a chancellor.^ 
1656 3. H. Gold. Law He being the highest Judge, is 
a Chancelor also ; and as he may create a Chancepr, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it^ and check the ndged letter of 
the Law for its intention. _ 

Chancellorate Ctfa*nsebri?it). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE I. (L. analogies would give cancella- 
riate.y\ The office of chancellor, chancellorship. 


1870 Observer 13 Nov., The earliest authentic records of 
the Irish Chancellorate. _ 

Cha’ncellore:SS. nonce-wd, [see -Ess.j A 
female chancellor ; also a chancellor's wife. 

1748 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. X13 The gentleman then 
made the same confidence to the chancelloress. *86s 
Thackeray Level the Wid. iii. Because she has not been 
invited to the Lady Chanceiloress's soirde. 

Clia-ncellorisni. [see -ism.] The system of 
government by a chancellor. . 

x88i American III. 99 A system of Chancellonsm [in 

Germany] not quite unlike French Imperialism. 

CkancellorsMp (tja-nsaa.iji:p). [t as prec. 

+ -SHIF.] The office of chancellor. (In vanous 
senses : see Chanceluob.) 

1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 The Kyng put oute of the Chaun- 
celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. iS3S 27 Hen. 
VIII, c. 27 In the office of chauncellourship of the aug- 
mentacions. x^fiChron. (1852] 35 In October 

the cardnalle was deprived of the chanslercheppe. x6o5 
Camden Rem. (1637) 275 During the time of his Cffiancel* 
lourship of England. x726_Ayliffe 161 No pne 

should be admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 
good knowledge in the Civil and Canon Laws. G. 

Rose Diaries (i86o) II. jP7 Mr. Percival has decided to 
offer Mr. Vansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
1873 Times Summary of Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
retained his Chancellorship of the Empire, has, etc. 

Chancellory, var. of Chancellery. 
CJha’ncelry. [A shortened form of the earlier 
Chancellery : cf. Get. kanzelei, kanzleil\ 

1. An earlier form of Chancery, q. v. 

2. A frequent form of Chancellery 2 , and (oc- 
casionally) 2 b. 

tCha*ncely, Ohs. [f. Chance sb. B + 

-LY ^.1 By chance, accidentally, haply. 

c X340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 778 And he ful chauncely hatz 
chos^ to be chef gate. 1389 H. E. Gilds (1870) 4 Y eny 

debat chaunselich falle among eny of hem. ^ _ _ 

t Cha*ncemeal, adv. Obs.-^ [see Meal.] 

At chance times. , 1 , 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chauncemele [it chavncemely], 
subtelaris. [There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 
given, which appears to belong to the next word chauncepe 
ox chaucepe.'l 

Chance-medley (tjamsime*dh). [a. AF. 
chance medlee mixed or mingled chance or casualty : 
see Chance ; medler is a var. of mesler to mix, 
mingle ; see Meddle. From the fact that medley 
is also a sb., and chance medley a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of fortuitous medley', the 
meaning has often been mistaken, and the expres- 
sion misused.] 

1. Law. Accident or casualty not purely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
LHanslaughter by chance-medley ifox which later 
writers often use chance-medley itself) s * the casual 
killing of a man, not altogether without the killer’s 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 
misadventure; homicide mixt’ (Cowel). 

1404 Fabyan vii. 499 Sir Thomas de Agome . . was by 
Chance medley slayne of a Bryton knyght. xs^-x Act 
22 Hen. VIII, xiv, Sayntuary for that . . offence of . . man- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg.. 
De Invent, in. viii. 74 b, That had doen any murther un- 
ware or by chauncemedly. iS77 Holinshed Chron. ll. 74 
William Rufus, .received his deaths wound by casualtie or 
chancemedlie. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's A^. Osor. 390 
If a man had committed manslaughter by chauncemediey. 
1620 T. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners ^ Sherifes 9 To put a 
difference betweene homicide by chaunce-medley and 
murder. 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel 
(1848) Pref., Is hap turn'd haples, or is chance chance 
medly? 1^0 Blount Law Diet,, Manslaughter . . differs 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice ; 
and from Chancemedley, because it has a present intent to 
kill. 1742 Lond. Mag, 359 The Jury found it Chance 
Medley. i8ss Brimley Ess. 80 Why does . . Hamlet after 

murdering Polonius die by chancemedley? 

"b. fig. 

1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iii. ii. 155 If without thine 
intention, .by chancemedly thou hittest Scripture in ordm- 
arv discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee, a 174S Swift Wks. (1841) II. 116 By mere 
chance-medley shot his own fortune dead with a single text. 

2. Inadvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which chance largely enters. {Erroneously 
put for ‘ pure chance and for ‘ a fortuitous medley 

or confusion ’.) . 

1583 Fulke Defence vii. 319 You make them m the case 
of chance medley, that have translated *sheol a grave. 
x64S Milton Tetrach. (1851) 213 This is true m the generall 
right of marriage, but not in the c^nce medley of every 
particular mat<m. 1785 Cowper Ttroctn. 858 Whom thou 
wilt chuse. . Is all chance-medley and unknown to me. 1849 
T. B. Head Stokers 4- P. Viit (1851)72 The strange chance- 
medley of objects before us. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2 ) IV. 
70 Left to the guidance of unreason and chance medley. 

S. attrib. 

1822 W. Irving Braceh. Hall xxvu. 247 Having been 
handled rather roughly ..in the chance-medley afeir of 
May-day. Disraeli Conmgsby m. 11. 93 Such lax, 

chance-medley maxims. 1853 Sir J. Herschel Pof. Lect. 
Sc iv § 22 (1873) 159 By a simple chance-medley contusion. 

Cbk'ucer, V. rare. [?f. Chanceet.] trans. 
To ‘ tax ’ (an account oi bill of costs). 

1798 TSioot'zAmer.Law Rep. 1. 114 Pray to have said note 
chancered as to the principal and interest. The Court is ot 
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opinion that the case is within the statute and that said 
note be chancered to;^3 iss^. 3d. 

'Ohanoer, obs. Sc. form' of Chakcel. 
Cliamcerj ■ (tja'nseri). ■ Forms : 4-5 cliaiin- 
serie, -rye, 4-6 cbauncerie, -rye, 5 Ghauneere, 
cliaTirLcre, 5-7 ' chauncery, 6 cJmunsery, , 6-7 ' 
ciiaiicerie, 7 oiiarLserie, 6- chancery, [A wora- 
down form of chancelry., chanceUry^ Chancelleby.] 
irl. The office of a chancellor; chancellorship. 

' 3139S Purvey Remomtr. (1851) a Secuier officis, that is, 
chauncerie, tresorie, privy seal, and other siche secuier alOfi- 
ds in the chekir. 1580 Hollyband- /^ r. Tmtg., La 
Ckmuxbrie, the Chancerie. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet.., 
CkanciUsria, a chauncellorshippe, the chauncerie. a 1658 
Cleveland Rustick Ramp. (1687) f'he Bishop shall 
give them an Account of the Profits of his Chancery. 

2 . The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords ; hut, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly consisted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi- 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing of writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
The second proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience, 
moderating the rigour of the common law, and giving re- 
lief in cases where there was no remedy in the common- 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

In Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in character to, the English court; but it has 
been similarly changed into a division of the lris>h High 
Court of Justice. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. IV. 28 In be cheker and at be 
chauncerie. [136a Ibid. A. iv. 46 In Esscheker and Chaun- 
celrie.] 1489-go Plumpton Corr. 91 Whereof, I have a 
dedimus poiestatem out of the Esebeker, & another out 
of the Chauncre. 1533 T. Wilson Rhsi. 56 h, A manpe 
should appele irom the common place to the chauncerie, 
1659 Fuller App.. Inj. In-mc. <1840) 300 Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, when coming from the chancery to sit down at din- 
ner, was wont to .say, ‘ Surely, to-day 1 have dealt equally, 
for I have displeased both sides.’ rvoi Lowd. Gaz. No. 3724/4 
S. Keck Esq. ; a Master in the High Court of Chancery. 
(^*763 Shenstone Mss. 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery rs to commpn law. 1782 Priestley 
Corrapi. Ckr. II. ix. 189 The writ . . was issued from the 
chancer jr. 1853 Dickens Pkak //# ix. 60 * There never was 
such an infernm cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.’ 1874 Rusicm Pofs Clav. IV. 287 Gridley's real 
name was Ik^~he haunted Chancery. iS^ Freeman 
Morm. Cpn^. V. xxiii. 13s Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of that clas.s of clerks of the King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the administration 
of the kingdom. Mod. The heiress is a ward in Chancery. 

b. Applied to similar coarts elsewhere ; in U.S, 
*a court of equity ^ (Webster). 

^ In infitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local ^ courts of equity have sprung up in the 
British dominions and* dependencies. Some of these are 
called Courts of Clianeery..In each of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
so named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chancery.’ 
Penny Cycl, s. v. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 272 Auditour of the 
courteoftheChauncerieinValladoJith. c 1645 HowELuLett. 
20 Oct. 1632, Lubeck wher . . their prime Chancery is still. 
rySo CoxE Russ. Disc, 5 The government is vested in the 
chancery of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk, 1850 Burrill 
(in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity centers in the .same tribunal. .In others 
. .the courts that administer equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial officers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts of chancery is usually ap- 
plied ; but in American Law, the terms equity and courts 
of equity are more frequently employed. 

C. Scotland. An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called Chancellaby, 
q.v.), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands ; also of crown charters of incor- 
poration ; commissions or gifts of office from the 
crown; service of heirs, general and special; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal. From it are issued, in the sovereign’s name, 
brieves of inquest regarding idiotcy or insanity, and 
letters of tutory and curatory. 

(Established by James 1 on his return from his English 
captivity 1424, and apparently intended to be a court on 
the model of the English Chancery. But it was never 
completely organized, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session (1532*, the Chancery office was re- 
duced practically to the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writs. Cf. sense 3,) 

1807-8 R. Bell Did. Law ScotL s.v. Mod. * Served heir 
to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriflf of Chancery, dated . . . , and recorded in Chancery 
. . . ’ * The Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 
(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office).’ 

d. fig. (with reference to thefunctions of the court.) 
xfiry Hieron Wks. II. 93 It is thy gracious Court of 

Chancery and mitigation which I flye vnto : I am afraid to 
appeare at the Bench of lustice. 1634 Yoxco Perkin Ward. 
n. ii. We carry A Chancery of pity in our bosoms. i66a 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ij. v. §8 The Propheticall office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherein the Pro- 
phets did interpret the Pandects of the Law <f4r 4 " 
cono. 1^8 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 888 His Will is not 
meer Will.. but it is Law, Equity and Chancery. 1822 
De Quincey Confess. (1864) 213 Oh . . righteous opium that 
to the chancery of dreams summonest . . false witnesses. 

e. fig. Equity, or proceedings in equity. 


tfiaS Wither Brii. Remetnh. vi* 1341 Whosoever came to 
see That peece of Chauncery, supposed me A very cheat- 
ing Rascal!. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, viii 207. 

5. A court of record ; an office of public records ; 
archives ; alsoy%; 

1323 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. xxiv. 35 The kyng caused 
[these letters] to be kept in his chauncery. 1600 Holland 
Lniy xliii. xvi. 1166 The Censours. .shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie, 176a Sterne TV. Shandy 
(1802) VI. viii. 297 The accusing spirit, which flew up to 
Heaven’.s chancery with the oath, blush’d as he gave it in. 
1788 T. Jefferson IFrii. {iSsg) H* 499 The Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls, .may establish a chancery, where shall be de- 
posited the consular determinations, acts and proceedings. 
1832 Blacbw. Mag. XXXII. 789 Its slender chancery of 
written memorials. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 217 In 
Heaven’s Chancery also there goes on a recording. 

1 4 . Treasury. Obs. rare. 

1842 De Quincey Wks. VI. 206 To pay back into 

the chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his 
own prizes, and palms of every kind, 

6. s= Chancellery 2. 

1561 Norton CahntPs Inst, iv, 45 How great difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well framed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. II. 27 
There are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German language. 1882 C. E. Turner Stud, in 
Russ. Lit ix, 138 [He] offered Kriloff a place in his chancery. 

6. ^Chancelleby 3. 

1578 'r. N. tr. Conq. W. India, That he should be sent 
prisoner to the Chancerie of Santo Domingo. 1848 W. H, 
Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten K. II. 594 Entering the 
Place VendeJme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7 . Fugilisni. [From the tenacity and absolute 
control with, which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainty of cost and loss to 
property chancery’.] A slang term for the 
position of the head when held under the opponent’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate effectively; 
hence sometimes figuratively used of an aw’kward 
fix or predicament. 

1832 Marry AT PI . Forster xlvii, He’ll not ’put his head in 
chancery', that’s clear. 1858 O. W, Holmes Ant. Breakf. 
1 \ (1883) 143, 1 had old Time's head in chancery, and could 
give it him. 2877 Besant & Rice Son of Pule. r. ii. 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chancery. 

8. atirih. and Comb., as chancery-cottri, -judge, 
-man, -practice, -suit, -suitor, -'ward ; chaucery- 
double, a name for a kind of paper { 1 : obs.) ; 
chancery-liand, a particular style of engrossing, 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 161 The memory 
is as it were the register and ^chancery court of all the 
other senses, 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servta 328 A 
national chancery court. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Land. 
Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper called . .^Chancery double 
25. . . per Ream. 1660 Pepys Diary 12 July, Mr. Kipps . . 
directed me to ^Ir. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he not having time to get it done m *chancery-hand, 1 was 
forced to run all up and down Chancery Lane. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak H. Pref., A ^Chancery Judge once had the kindness 
to inform me ,, that the Court of Chancery., almost 
immaculate. 1580 Baret A Iv. C 395 A *Chauncerk man, or 
apractiser in the law, to draweout writtes. 1591 Lambarde 
Arch. 55 The House of the Rolls - .hathbeene of long time, 
as it were, the Colledge of the Cliancerie-men. 1874 Rus- 
KiN Pars Clav. IV. 244 [Dickens] I have heard had real 
effects on ^Chancery practice. 18^ Ld. St. Leonards 
Handp Bk, Prop. Law XXI. 162 A ^Chancery pit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. 1830 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 258 The celebrated 
injunction of a noble ^chancery-suitor to his son. 

Cliaaciug (tjamsig), vU. sb. [f. Chance v. + 
i.J Tfie actioa of tbe verb Chance ; f 
peniug, befalling ; fortune, luck {obsd). 

1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 195 Why line I wretch In 
hope of better chancing. 

f b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Ohs. 

x%^^m'LEMagastrmn,z'ifP Cogging, dicing, or chancing. 
Chfitnclair, obs. Sc. form of Cbakoellob. 
ChaBCre (Jse-qkai). Also 7-8 sbanker, ohaii- 
Rer, 8 shamore. [a. F. chancre cancer, also 
venereal ulcer L. cancer crab. Cf. Cancer, Can- 
KEB.] An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting 308 The ckaud-peece, the 
chanker. 1657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 50 When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov’r the alps. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (17901 507 Symptomatic chancres are commonly 
accompanied with, ulcers in the throaL 187a Cohen Dis, 
Throat 113 Chancres about the lips, tonCTe,and hard palate, 
produced by actual contact i8®i Syd. Soc. Lex., According 
to most mod^ authorities,, this scfft chancre or local conta- 
gious ulcer, .is not a syphilitic, although a venereal, disease, 
the Hunterian or hard chancre bekig the locsal manUestation 
of syphilis. 

Hence Clta’DiCred 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Shankea/d, co^ib 
flower'd. .Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 

Cba-nciriform, dt [L prec. + -(i)eorm.] Of 

the form or nature of a chancre. 

AC Syd. Soc. Tram., Lemcereaujds Treat, Syphilis 
I. ii. 83 Chancriform erosion. 

Cliaiicroid ( Jae'^kroid), sh. [f. Chancee + 
-OID.J * A synonym of soft chancre* : first used by 
Clerc, 

1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 339» ^ adopt the name of 
‘chancroid’ to designate the ‘ csontagjous and local ulcer of 
the genitals 187s tr. Ziemssm*s CycL Med, III. X04 Hence 
in Clerc's chancroid there has been no transformation . . of 
the syphilitic poison. 


atirih. 1878 T. Bryant Prod. Snrg. I. 720 Cliancroid 
disease of the rectum. , 

Ohancroi'dalj n. Pertaihing to a chancroid.' 

1861: BvmsxEm Ven. Dis. {.1S79) 340 The chancroidal 
poison . . may be reinoculated. 

ChancroiIS (Jse'qkros), a. ■ [ft Ghancee +■ 
-ous, or ad„ F. chanc7Tuxd\ Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of a chancre. 

1751 R. Brookes Gen. Pract. Physic (17581 11. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulcerations. 1785 J. Pearson in Med. Commun. II. 
66 The . . true chancrous appearance. 1807-26 S. Ccxiper 
First Lines Surg. 227 The chancrous ulcer. 

Ckancy (ija’usi), a. Also 9 chancey. [f. 
Chance rA -h-YL] 

1 . Sc. Lucky, a. Bringing good fortune, auspicir 
ous ; b. having good fortune, iortunate, happy. 

1513 Douglas Mneism. \\. 103 To the chancy wyndis [he 
slew in sacrifice] ane mylk quhite [heist]. Ibid. xn. vii. 128 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate, a 1774 Fergusson 
Drink Bclog. Poems (1845) 57 Ye never saw sic chancy 
days. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage II. 132 ‘ Puir tead, it's 
no had a very chancy ootset.’ 

2 . Sc. Lucky or sale to deal or meddle with ; 
'canny’. 

<21774 Fergusson Poems fiySg) II. 2 (Jam.) Some fiend or 
fairy, nae sae very chancy, Has driven me. .To wed- 1816 
Scott Old Mori, v, ‘Tak tent 0' yoursell, my bonny lassie,, 
for my horse is not very chancy.’ 1870 EPgar Rtmnymede 
161 Which it is not chancy to meddle with. 

8. Liable to chance or sudden change, uncertain, 

' casual risky, untrustworthy, colloq. or dial. 

i86o Geo. Eliot Mill on PL 1. 166 There’s never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are so chancy — never two summers alike. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxv, 221 City money is 
always very chancy. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxviii. 
236 By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage. 1882 Contemp. Rev. 3 The 
crop, however, is a very ‘ chancey ’ one. 

Hence Clia'XLcinLess, casual quality. 

1870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1379 The illustration is admirable, 
and not least admirable for the- * chanciness’ of its effect. 

t Cbandelabre. Obs. ra^'e—'^. In 5 cbaimd-. 
[a. OF. chandelabre (mod F. candilahre) ad.L. can- 
delcJbrum Candelabbum.] A candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

C1430 Lydg. Ljfi our Ladye Avj/i (R.) In figure eke 
the chaundelabre of golde. 

Cbandelar, -er, obs. ff. Chandleb. 

t Cbandelew. Ohs.rare-^. = Chandleby. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 321 Chandelew 
schaile haue and alle napere. 

Cliaildelier (Jiendeli*)‘j). Also 8 *eer. [mod. 
a. F. chandelier', see Chandler.] 

1 . An ornamental branched support or frame to- 
hold a number of lights (originally candles), usually 
hung from the roof or ceiling. 

1736 Stukeley Palmogr. Sacra 60 (T.) Lamps, branches, 
or chandeliers (as we now modishly call themX 174s in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (i886> II. 167 Two brass branches 
or chandeliers. . for St. Geo». Church. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) 1. 274 This church is illuminated by chandeliers of 
the most superb workmanship. 1821 Scott Kenilwortk 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandeKer. 

2 . Mil ‘ A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping ’ (Stocqueler 
Mil Encycl.), and cover the sappers. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel D j a, To blow up Ditches, Esta- 
cades, and Chandeliers. *704 Loud. Gax. No. 4082/3 They 
brought a great number of Chandeliers to cover their 
Workmen. Bancroft Hid, U. S. V. lix. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts. 

8. ? A branched support. 

vj’gt-n Miller Card. Diet s.v. Anil, A kind of pretty 
Targe Pails, fasten’d to strong Poles, plac’d upon Chande- 
liers, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and con- 
tinually raise, beat, and stir the "V^ter. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. ; chandelier tree, Fanda- 
tms Candelabrum', from its mode of branching. 

1823-33 Lamb Elia, Trag. Shaks.(L.) By chandelier light, 
and in good company. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syd, Bot. 283 
The Chandelier Tree of Guinea and St. Thomas’s derives, 
its name from this peculiar tendency to branching, 

Chandery, var. of Chandey. 

CKandler (tjamdlsi). Forms: 4-7 chann- 
deler, 5-7 ohandeler, 6-7 chaiindler, 6- chand- 
ler ; (alsa 5 condler, candeler(e, chaundeller, 
channdlar, chawndelere, 6 chandelar, -ellor, 
-iHar, 7 chaundelor, -our, 8 Sc. chanler). [ME. 
chaundeler, chandehr, a. AF. ehandeler, OF. 
chandelier ( = Pr. candelier, It. candelliere) L. 
type candel{I)arms, f. candePf)a Candle.] 

1 1 . A stand or support for a caudle, a candle- 
stick ; a chandelier. (Chiefly northern, now Obsi) 

ct^zs E. E.AUitP. B. 1272 pe chef chaundeler charged 
with )?e ly3t. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vi. xxiv, 
Candelis and oper priketis bej> set on candelstikkis, and 
chaundelers. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Candelere, cande- 
labra. XS49 Compt. Scot ix. 76 He. .reft the goldin, alter, 
the ebandeiaris of lycht, and al the goldin veschel. *552-3, 
Jnv. Ch.Goods Staffs, in Ann, Lichfield IV. 50, Ij chaund* 
lers of woode. 1674 Ray N.-C. Wds., Chaundler, a candle- 
stick. Sheffield. 1733 Ramsay Cloud the Caldron i, Have 
you any pots or pans Or any broken chandlers? 

2 . One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also Tallow-chandleb, Wax-ohandleb.) 

13^ E. E. Gilds 18 Y®* shul bene at y® Chaundelers 
by pryme y* day. £rx4oo Destr.. Troy 1596 Cokes. 
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condlers, coriours of tedur. 1464 Mann. Honsek. Exp. 
(T84T) ifo To pay the chandeler that ffynd my lordys can- 
dyllis, XX. A'. *483 Ca//;, A Candeler, cmidelarius. 

sggS Shaks. I Bm. I.V, ni, iiL 52. 1602 Return fr. Par~ 
nass. Proi. (Arb.). 4 We haue promised the Copies to the 
Chandlers to wrappe his candles in. 1711 Act iq Amie in 
Land, Gaz. 5031/6 Such Chandler or Maker of Candles. 
1872 J. Yeats Hist. Comm, The present number of 
chandlers in England is estimated at about 3,000. 

■f b. Formerly, an officer who siiperinteiided the 
supply of candles, etc., in a household. 

f:i4So Bk. Curtasye 824 in Babees Bk. 326 Now speke 
I wylle a ly tulle whyle Of bo chandeler, with-outen gyle. 
2601 F. Tate Hou&ek. Ora.. Edw. IB § 15 The seijant 
chaundeler shal receve the wax and lights .. And the 
chaundelor shal make his liveree, i860 Our Eng. Hotne 89. 1 

, S. In extended sense : a. A retail dealer in pro- 
visions, groceries, etc. : often somewhat contemp- ' 
tuous. b. in ~ dealer, trader, as in Coen- 

CHANDL3SB, SHIP-OHANDLBB. 

1583 Stubbes Anni, Abus. ii. 49 Theod. Be there any 
Chandlers there? .. What do they sell for the most part? 
Amphil. Almost all things, as namelie butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thousand other trinkets be- 
sides. 1664 Etheredge Love in Tub i. ii, (17231 13 This 
morning the Chandler refus'd to score a quart of Scurvy- 
grass. 1723 Land. Gaz. No, 6172/9 Robert Collier. .Chandler 
of Small Wares. 1820 Scott Answ. Introd. Ep., 

Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase a pound 
of butter. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1866 205 The neigh- 
bours stigmatised him as a chandler. 1851 D. Jerrold St. 

xxvi, Revenge is -.not to be meddled with in the 
spirit of a chandler. 

4 . Conib.^ as chandler-shop ; chandler-chafts Sc.^ 
lantern jaws ; so chandler-chafbed, Ian tern -jawed. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy John Cowper xii, Shame fa’ ye’r 
*chandler-chafts, 0 Death ! 1790 A. Wilson Poems 75 
(Jam.) My sons wi’ chanler chafts gape roun’, To rive my 
gear, my siller frae me. 1785 Journ.fr. London 4 (Jam.) 

A *chanler-chafted auld runk carlen. 1782 V. Knox Ess. 
No. 170 (1819) III. 249 The *chandlershop-keeper. 1817 
CoBBETT XXX 11.76 The ignorance of the Chandler- 

Shop Knights is equal to their impudence. 

Oliandleress (tja-ndbres). [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female chandler. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren . . Tallow- 
Chandleress. 

' diandleriug (tja-ndbrig), vM. sb. [f. as 
prec. + ‘iNGt.j The dealing or trade of a chandler. 

j86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. I. 221 Families in the 
grocery and chandlering lines, 
t Cia'lldlerly, a:, obs.rare-^. In quot. spelt 
dhaunlerly. [1. as prec. + -ey^.] Chandler-like, 
pertaining to a chandler or petty shop-keeper. 

1641 Milton Ch. Biscip. ii. (1851) ^ To be taxt by the 
poul, to be scons’t our head money, our tuppences in their 
Chaunlerly Shop-book of Easter. 

Crhandlery (tja-ndbri). In 7 also cbannde- 
lary. [prob. in part a. OF. cha 7 tdel\Jl),eriey f. 
chandelier (cf. Chandler and -eey) ; in part f. 
Chandler + -y, as in bakery ^ etc.] 

1 . A place where candles, etc., are kept. 

x6oi F. Tate Hottsek. Ord. Edw. IB § 73 The offices of 
the panetry, Butery . . marshalsy, avenexy, Chaundlery. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne Si. Gt. Brit. l 11. xii. (17431 109 
The yeoman of the chandlery [is to bring] seared cloths. 
187s Stubbs Const. Bist. (1877) III. xxi. 531 The several 
departments were organised under regular officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the napery, the chandlery, etc. 

2 . a. Candles and otner lighting materials, b. 
The commodities sold by a retail provision-dealer 
(also in pi. chandleries'). Also attrih. 

1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Ed%o. II, § 10 He shal survey 
. . the liveres of Chaundelary that shalbe everi day in the 
warderobe. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxiii, To open a little 
shop in the chandlery way. 1842 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
VI. 424 A vendor of the unenumerable things called 
chandleries. 1886 Lam Timed Rep. LIIL 678/2 The out- 
standing debts of a chandlery business. 

e. With defining word, as ship chandlery (the 
business and commodities of a ship-chandler). 

1840 Freese Comm. Class^bk. 16 Trade in Naval Stores 
and Ship Chandlery. 

i" Cba’ndMugj, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Chand- 
ler : cf. peddler The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery, 

1589 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 257 Implements and 
utensils for soapmaking and for Chaundlinge. 1876 K 
Stephen Hist. Eng. Tkmgki L 163 The exception to his 
tallow-chaadling was a short residence with Sir Joseph 
Jekyll. 

[ 1 01 l£l* 3 ldoo, -du (tjsendzz*). pTindi chandii?) 
A preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 
3:847 in Craig. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 
t Cbamdry, Ohs. Forms: 5-7 chajidery, 
ebaundrie, -y, 6-7 ebaadrie, -dry. [Contracted 
from chandlery^ like ckanceiy from chanceleriel] 

L The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household ; -Chandlery i. 

1478 Libex Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cell^, spicery, chaundry, or any other office. 
1541 Act^zhlen.VIIB c. 3:2§ 12 The yomanof thechaundrie 
...^alL.haue in redinesse seared clothes, sufficient for the 
surgeon. 1668 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) 
IL 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king, 
1884 Leisure Hcntr 301/2 The chaundeler . . also moulded 
quarions and raorters in the chaundry. 

2 . Chandlery, small wares. 

2651 Davenant Gondibert (1673) Pref. ii The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares. 


2 . The feast of Candlemas. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur, Misc. 100 Two servants 
. .to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments, .whilst 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry. 

Obane, obs. form of Chain, Khan. 

Cbanei, Cbaafer, obs. ffi Channel, Chamfer. 
i! dianfria (Janfrgn), [a. F. chanfrein\ ct 
Chamfron.] The fore-part of a horse’s head. 

1730- 6 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Clia21g[, sb. north, dial. [An echoic word : cf. 
chink, clangl\ A ringing or resonant sound. 

1807 Stagg Poems 51 An' the grove, with gladsome chang 
Their joy confest. 1809 in Skinner Misc, iSotJam.) 
To fear the chinning chang Of gosses grave. 

Ckang^, V .. north, dial, intr. To make a loud 
ringing sound; to clang or twang. Hence 
Cba’ng'ing- •ubl. sb. 

16x4 G. Markhsam Cheap Hush. n. xxii. fi668) 79 A certain 
hollow changing in his mouth. 1807 Stagg Poems 140 Wi’ 
meri*y lilts the fidlers chang. The lads and lasses bicker. 

Chang, var, of Gang, Obs., fool, foolish. 
Change Forms : 3-(5 ohaunge, 

4 cbonge, 4-6 ebay nge, (5 cbounge), 3, 6- 
ebange. [a. AF. cimunge, OF. change (“Pr. 
camge, camje, Sp. //«<?) :— late L. cambi um ex- 

change (Laws of Lombaids),f. cambire, to Change.] 
1 . The act or fact of changing (see Change v. 1, 
2) ; substitution of one thing for another; succes- 
sion of one thing in place of another. 

1297 R, Glouc. (1724' 132 Change worj? of bischoprkhes, 
& )>e digne sege y wys Wor]> ybro^t to Canterbury, )?at at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower ConJ. HI. 195 Thus was there 
made a newe chaunge. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. 
(1714) 61 In the Realme of Fraunee was never chaunge of 
their Kyng. . but by the Rebellions of such mighty Subgetts. 
1473 Warkw. Ckron. it Alle Englonde . . hatyd hym, and 
were fulle gladde to have a chounge. 1553 Eden, Treat. 
Nem Ind. (Arb.) 31 marg. note, Chaunge of ayre is daunger- 
ous. 1663 Cowley Verses ^ Ess. (1669) 136 No change of 
Consuls marks to him the year. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. 1 . xxix. 93 Everything I see seems to me a 
change of scene. 1733 Miss Kelly in Swift's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For God’s sake try the change of air, 1832 Prop. 
Reg. Instr. Cavalry in. /ft Change ^Position is when, the 
Line moves altogether off its ground, at the same time ad- 
vancing or retiring one of its flanks. 1853 My Novel 

(Hoppe) Said to have made a change for the better. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or circum- 
stances, variety ; esp. in colloq. phr. for a change. 

1681 Dryden Sp. Friar Prol. 33 Our fathers did, for change, 
to France repair. 1697DAMPIER Voy. (1698) I. xi. 314 Take 6 
or 7 ripe Plantains, .boil them instead ofa Bag-pudding, .this 
is a very good way for a change. 1842 Tennyson Walking 
to Mail 18 He . . sick of home went overseas for change. 
1876 Burnaby Ride Kkiva xviii. Anything for a change . . 
we are bored to death here. 

f O ? A round in dancing. Ohs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 
safe but one change. 

d. spec. The passing from life ; death. 

16x1 Bible Job xiv. 14 All the dayes of my appointed time 
will 1 waite, till my change come. 1741 3 Wesley JrnL 
(1749' 56, 1 went to my mother, and found her change was 
near. . She was in her last conflict.^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
Ixxxiii, I fear, sir, your Aunt . . is not in such a state of 
mind as will fit her very well for the change which is im- 
minent. 

■f e. Ta put the change upon*, to deceive, mis- 
lead (a person) ; to make things appear to (him) 
other than they are. Obs. 

1693 Congreve Double Deal. v. iv, I have put the change 
upon her, that she may be otherwise employed. 1703 
Hickeringill PriesBcr. i. (1721 1 51 He put the Change 
upon the unthinking Senate, and ordain’d a Presbyter or 
Elder in the room of every Parish-Priest. 1742 Jarvis Don 
Quix. 11. n.ix.! D.> Those enchanters, . are perpetiially setting 
shapes before me as they really are, and presently putting the 
change upon me, and transforming them into whatever they 
please. 1821 Scott Kenilm. iii, You cannot put the change 
on me so easy as you think. 

1 2. 1 he act of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange, fn change : in exchange, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28820 If l>ou had lede, & hade nede 
For to haue gold ne wald Jjou Bede For to ma [=make] 
chaunge. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 379 Of hym. .chaynge 
wes maid For othir that men takyn had. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sgrs. T. 527 Took his herte in chaunge for myn. <7x400 
Destr. Troy 7881 pai ..made a chaunge .. of hor choise 
lord.es, Toax . . was tumyt to the grekes, For Antenor. 1562 
T . Heywood Prov. * Epigr. (1867 1 155 Chaunge is no robry, 
but robry maketh chaunge. X399 Shaks. Much Ado' iv. i. 
185 That 1 .. Maintain’d the change of words with any 
creature. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. in. iii. 27 They will almost, 
Giue vs a Prince of blood . . In change of him. 

fh. spec. Exchange of merdipdise, commerce. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 57 Pe auteris of Crist are maad j?e bordis 
of chaunms bi couetous men. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I, Introd, 32 Ane riche taun .. quhair sum time wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marchandis, 

3 . A place where merchants meet for the trans- 
action of business, an exchange. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation oi Exchange, 
and written ^Ckangel) Now chiefly in phr. on 
^Change, at the Exdiange. 

a 1400 Octouian 793 As he toward the chounge yode. 
1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Pb. xii. 2 ‘ A heart 
and a heart’ ; one for the church, another for the change. 
1676 Etheredge Main of Mode l i. She saw you yesterday 
at the Change. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 386 F 5 If such a 
Man comes from Change. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 336 It is 


powerful on Change. xSax in Cobbett Rides (1885) I. 
49 Old stock-jobbers . . are gone hobbling to ’Change. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Wks. iBohm II. 321 What good, 
honest, generous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on 
change I X876 Green Short Hist, vii. ^,iS8i) 415 Grave 
merchants upon 'change. 

4. The act of changing (see Change w. 6 , 7 ) ; alter- 
ation in the state or quality of anything ; the fact of 
becoming other than it was ; variation, mutation. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 166 Worldliche pinges l>et beoS, ase pe 
mone, euer ine chaunge. 1340 Ayenb. 104 He [God] is 
zopliche . . wip-oute enye chonge eure to yk;sce._ X398 1're- 
visA Barth. De P. R. iv. ix. U495) 93 Flewme is able to be 
. .chaunged in to blode, and whan the chattnge is full made, 
etc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5441 Wiriioute chaunge or variaunce. 
1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii, § ii A true change both of 
soul and body,, from death to life. 2726 tr. Gregorfs 
Asiron. I. 311 Remarkable Changes that have happen’d 
among the Fix’d Stans, 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day ii. 
iv, Justice. Do you really see any change in me? Rosy. 
Change ! never was man so altered. 1842 1 'ennyson Locksley 
Hall 182 Let the great world .spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. ii. 20 Growth 
is the reconcilement of permanence and change.^ 1858 J. 

Nutrition.!. -26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic lifci 1876 Green Short Hist, il § i (1882) 61 The 
change in himself was as startling as the change in his policy. 

t b. Spec. Changcfulness, changing bumour, 
caprice; ‘inconstancy, fickleness ’ (Schmidth Obs. 

1600 Shaks. Sonn. xx, A woman’s gentle heart, hut not 
acquainted With shifting change. ^ 1603 — Lear r. i. 29T 
You see how full of changes his age is. i6xx ■— Cymh. i. vL 
1 1 5. 167s Dryden Aurengz. i. i. 401 You bid me fear; in 
that your change 1 know. 

c. Mus. Variation ; modulation. 

1391 Shaks. 7 wo Gent. iv. ii. 69 Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique- 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. L 332 Change, 
the word Used as the short for change of key or modulation, 

d. Change of life \ ( see quoth 

X834 J. M. Good Study Med. ted. 4) IV. 54 When, 
menstruation is about to cease, the period is called ‘the 
change or turn of life 1864 F.^ Churchill Dis. Women 
VI. 237 The period occu;|^ied by this ‘change of life’ ranges 
from two to four years, if not longer. 

5 . Of the moon : a. Pioperly, the passage from 
one 'moon’ (i. e. monthly revolution) to another, 
the coming of the ‘ new moon * ; b. extended more 
or less widely to include also the attainment of 
‘ full moon VrdcI even of inteimediate phases. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 109 Of flodes high and ebbes lowe, 
Upon his [the Moon’s] chaunge it shall be knowe. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. ni. iii. 178 To follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suspitions. 1669 Sturmy MarinePs 
Mag. i. I. 10 A Rule to find the Change, Full, and Quar- 
ters of the Moon . , The 29th day of October is the day of 
her Change, or New Moon. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India 1 . 551 Sacrificing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the river Ganges. 1858 in 
Merc, Mar. Mag. V. 365 It is high water, full and change 
. . at 10 h. II m. 1881 Harper's Mag. Nov. 810 , 1 still have 
'em [fits] once or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the moon. 

6. That which is or may be substituted for 
another of the same kind ; esp. in phrase cha^tge 
of raiment {apparel, etc.\ (In this sense some- 
times unchanged in the plural ; see quot. 16 i i.) 

1392 Greene Groaisw. Wit (1617) 9 Mistre.sse Lamilia, 
like a cunning Angler made readie her chaunge of bayteS, 
1611 Bible Lev. xxvii. 33 If he change it at all, then, both it, 

: and the change thereof, shall be holy. — Judg. xiv. 12 
Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie change of garments. 1813 
: Scribbleomauia 141 Who, drench’d, ne'er catch cold, though 
i without change of smickets. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ti866) 
i 248 Four horses with clothes on— change for a coach. 1876 
; ISxjKiiXBY Ride Khiva xxi, A change of clothes, a few in- 
^ atruments and my gun. 

I 7 . a. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange for a larger coin, a bank-note, etc. ; hence 
: generally, coins of low denomination (often with 
; adj. small) ; also coins of one currency given in; 
|| exchange for those of another, b. The balance 
’ that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

1622 Massinger, Stc, Old Law v. i, Lysander. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Gnatho. I do give him two crowns 
; for't, and that’s equal change all the world over.^ 169X 
Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 97 These in Change will an- 
swer all the Fractions between Sixpence and a B'arthing. 
i X751 Johnson Ranibl. No. 177 F 7 He had just received in 
, a handful of change, the piece that he had . . been seeking. 
1777 Sheridan 7 'rip Scarb. 1. i, Can you give me change 
for a guinea*? 1840 Marry at Poor Jack iv, I’ll . . bring back 
I your change all right. 1873 Jevons Mcrmy (,1878) 25 Still 
used as small change. Mod. No change given. Passengers 
are reque.sLed to examine their tickets and change before 
leaving- 

Jig. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. igg A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must, .look twice at his small change of quarters and minutes. 

C. slang. Something given or taken in return. 
In such phrases as ta ^ve (a person) change, to 
do him a service ; also ironically, to give him his 
deserts, ' pay him out ’ ; to take one's change out 
of, to take one’s revenge on (a person), or for (a 
thing); take your change out of that! a slang ex- 
pression when a ‘ settler ’ is given in the shape of 
either a repartee or a blow. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. iv. xi. (1849’t 184 Take your change 
out of that ! 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VI. 

238, I should certainly have ‘ taken my change ’ out of the 
airs she continually gave herself. 1855 Thackeray Diary 
J, de la Pluche (Hoppe) W'henever I see him in a very 


chab-ge; 
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public place, I take my change for ray money. I digg him 
m the ribbs, or slap his padded old shoulders. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. (Hoppe) If you showed me a B. I could so far give 
you change for it as to answer Boffin. 

8. Spec. in //, Math. The different orders in 
which a set or series of things can be arranged ; 
permutations {pbs.). b. Bell-ringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 

(The name has reference to a change from the ‘u.sual 
order', viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell ; but in a wider sense, this is included as one 
of the changes ; see Grove Diet. Mus. s. v.i 
3669 Holder /t/m. speech (J.) Four bells admit twenty- 
four changes in ringing. 1688 K. )A.f:!iXM^ Armo7try in. 462/3 
In. .Ringing Bells . . Changes or Tunes [is] when they are 
rung to Immitate the airy sound of a Ppime or Song, x^$x 
Chambers Crr/., Changes xn arithmetic, etc., the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities ; with regard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 Jean Poems 

140 O Boston bells 1 Ply all your changes. 

e. To j'ing the changes : {at) to go through all 
the changes in ringing a peal of bells ; fig. to go 
through all the possible variations of any process ; 
to repeat the same words, statements, etc., in va- 
rious ways. (Constr. on^ upon ; now usually eon- 
temptnous.) {b.) slang: see quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Adams Devil s Ban^. 331 Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 62 They shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words : crying, 
Faith, Hope and Charity; Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
so on. syia Arbuthnot yo/m Bull (i755> 3^ A parcel of 
roaring bullies, .ringing the changes on butcher’s cleavers. 
1786 Remark. Trials y. Shepherd Z To initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled ringing the changes ; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping without a discovery. 1843 Southey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) H^e could . . have_ astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Cazimi, etc. 1874 Slang Diet. s.v. 
Ring^ ‘To ring the changes 'in lowlife means to change 
bad money for good. 

9 . Blunting. Phr. To hunt change: see quots., 
and cf. CouNTEB adv. ? Obs. 

1677 N. Cox GentLRecreat. i. (lyod'ib When the Hounds. . 
take fresh scent, hunting another Chase, .we say, they Hunt 
Change. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, ei Urh. s. v. Buck- 
Htmtingt To have a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the plenty of Fallow Deer that use to come more 
directly upon the Hounds, than the red Deer doth. 1721- 
tSoo Bailey, (among Hunters is when a Buck, etc,, 

met by Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of. 

f iO, Surveying. (See quot.) Obs. 

1660 Sturmy Mariners Mag. ii. v. i. § 2. 4 Provide ten 
small sticks, .at the end of every one of those Chains, stick 
one of these, .into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up . .These Ten Chains if the distance be large, you call 
a Change, and so you may denominate every large distance 
by Changes, Chaims and Links. 

11 . Sc. An ale-house ; = Change-house. 

c Burt Lett. N. Seoil. (1818 1 1. 68 A gentleman that 
ke^s a Change. .They call an alehouse a change. 

1 2 . Comb, and attrib. 

a. Comb., as change-day, -time (sense 5\ change- 
ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-keeper (sense 
ii) ; Oliange Alley, a narrow street in London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
stocks (see Aluet) ; change-broker « exchange 
broker ; change-ratio (see quot.) ; change-wheel 
(see quot.). See also Change-house. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vr. v, Poor sub-lieutenant Du- 
hamel, innocent ^Change-broker. 1633 T. James Voyage 
iS It flowes on the ^change day, about a eleuen a clocke. 
1752 in Scots. Mag. 11753) July 33SA Duncan Campbell 
♦changekeeper. 1883 A. Grey in Nature XXV II. 320 The 
multiplier . . or *change-ratio as it has been called by Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is .. the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. 1884 A tke- 
iiseum 18 Oct, 501/3 The *change-ringers have done far 
more evil than revolution and bigotry combined. 1872 El- 
lACOMBE Bells ofCh. iii. 31 *Change-nnging is pre-eminently 
[an art] . . which exercises the mind and body at the same 
time. X874 Knight Dirt. Mech. I. 526 *Chmge-whcels, 
having varying numbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 
1879 Cassells TecHn. Educ. IV. 266/1 The screw is driven by 
means of. .change- wheels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

h. atlrib. ixk sense ‘taking the place of another, 
acting as substitute, exchange-, vice- \ 

1873 * Stonehenge' Sports i. ii. i, § 3. 147 The change- 

horses being better at the regular hunt-stable. 1886 Daily 
News 22 July 5/1 Mr. Bormor and Mr, Jones are also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Bp. of Chichester in Times 
20 Aug. 5 To keep a book , . in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered. 

CrAailg© ltj<find^), 2'. Forms; 3-4 cliaungeii, 
cbaizHgi, 3 ebangen, ebaxLgi, 3-7 ebaunge, 4 
sebaungen, ebawnge, cbong, cbongi, 5 obonge, 
ebawngyn, ebatmeb, 6 ebanng, ebaundge, 
ebayngfi, ? cboiieb, 3- ebange. [ME. change-n, 

a. OF. ckange-r'i^^ Tr. camjar, cambiar, Sp. can- 
gear, cambiar, It. ca?tgiare,camMdre ) late 'L.cam- 
bidre (in Salic Law, etc.), f. cambi-um exchange ; 
used for cl. h. cambf re to barter, exchange : perh. 
cognate with Gr. /ca/Air- to bend, turn, turn back.] 
1 . trans. To put or take another (or others) in- 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for, re- 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something else. 

(Here (but not in ib) the ‘something else' is almost al- 
ways of the same kind as the thing it replaces.) 


c 1230 Hali Meid. 7 pat tu naldes chaungen pat tu liuest 
in for to beo ewen icrunet. ^1300 Cursor M- 29410 
chaunges crun or wede. 1340 Hampole Pr, Cotisc. 1003 In 
pis werld es bothe wele and wa, pat es ofte chaunged to and 
fra. 1393 Gower Coj^. III. 109 He shall his place chaunge 
And seche many londes straunge. 1477 Earl Rivers (.Cax- 
ton) Dicies 125 The same herbes . . vrere sent to the Kinges 
closid and sealled with their sealles, to thentent that they 
shulde not be chaunged. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xU. 
(1887 * 250 Which for a better liuing will chaung his colledge. 
1603 Drayton Bar. PVarres iv. xxxiv, Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care. _r6ii Bible Gen. xli. 14 
He shaued himselfe, and changed his raiment. 1737 Pope 
Nor. Epist. i. i. 155 They change their weekly barber, 
weekly news. 1805 A. Duncan MarineVs Citron. III. 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

b. with for {with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now usually exchanged) 

12^7 R. Glouc. {1724) 548 Mani on stilleliche hor armes a 
wei caste, & chaungede horn vor herigaus. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1233 And swore so depe to . . chaunge hire for no 
newe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7589 He may be chaungit . . mr 
sum choise other, ]?at is taken of Troy. 159® Shaks.^/zVw. 
N. II. ii. 114 Who will not change a Rauen for a Doue? 
*599 — Hen. V, iii. vii 12, 1 will not change my Horse with 
any that treades but on foure postures. 1704 Pope Windsor 
For. 234 Where Jove. .Might change Olympus for a nobler 
hill, a 1875 Monsell Hymtiy ‘ When I had wandered ' iii, 

I . .changed my hopes for fears. 

c. Spec. To give or procure money of another 
kind {e.g. foreign or smaller coin) in exchange 
for money of some defined kind or amount. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XVI. 129 [Ihesus] caste adown her 
stalles, })at . . chaungeden any moneye, a 1745 Swift 1 J.) A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, .when a cus- 
tom er comes for a crown's worth of goods. 1826 Scott Diary 
in Lockhart Vllf. 382 When we change a guinea, the 
shillings escape as things of small account, 1876 Burnaby 
Ride Khiva xii, The (Ilommercial Bank would change my 
Engli.sh gold. 

a. To change 07ieself‘. i. e. one’s clothes. So to 
change one's feet ; i. e. one’s shoes or other cover- 
ing for the feet- Now only Sc. 

c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 260 Than the 
kyng entred into a lytel chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. cisgo Marlowe yew Malta iv. v, I change myself 
twice a-day. 1861 Ramsay i?i?7«z«. v. (ed. 181 118 She did 
not change her feet when she came in from the wet. 
e. mtr. To change one’s clothes, {colloql) 

1634 Malory's Arthur {xZxt) II. 3 9 A gentlewoman .. 
brought him a shirt of fine linen cloth ; but he changed not 
there, 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 350 After dinner 
I . . washed and changed. 

2 . Often with plural object, in sense: To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind; to 
quit one and take another. 

Thus to change hands, to pass from one hand to another, 
from one person’s possession to another’s ; to change sides, 
to go over from one side to the other; to change carriages 
(e. g. on a railway). (Rarely with obj. in sing, as t to change 
the hand (obs.), to change one's side ; these cases belong 
properly to i.) 

1670 (joTToN Espernon in. x. 529 The place however only 
chang’d the hand without going out of the Family. *709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 435 Their weak heads ..’Twixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 1715 Desagulibrs Fires 
Impr. 22 If you change ends, still the Air will rush out at 
the upper end. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 2 Money 
changeth hands, xyss Game at Cricket 7 The Bowler .. 
shall bowl to the Number of Four [balls] before he changes 
wickets. 1884 T'lwrxCweeklyed.)! Feb. 5/3 The Simla, .after 
changing owners, was converted into a sailing ship. Mod. 
Passengers by these trains change carriages at Didcot. 

b. intr. or ellipt. To change carriages on a 
railway, boats on a river, etc. 

18. . Tyneside Song, Ye mun change here for Jarrow. 
Mod. Passengers for Cambridge change at Bletchley. All 
change here, please I 

8 . trans. To give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change , interchange. (F or this exchange is no w the 
ordinary prose word, but change is still in dial., 
arch., and poet use, and in ‘change places’, and 
the like.) 

Const, A and B change places, A changes places with B. ^ 
<2x300 K. Horn X052 Quaj? horn.. We schulle chaungi 
wede. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii, 238 Will you vouchsafe 
with me to change a word? xsgz — Rom. 4* ynl. m. v. 31 
Some say, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes. x€oo 
— A. V. L. t. iii. 93 Wilt thou change Fathers? I 
will giue thee mine. X603 Knolles Hist Turks, After 
they had changed a few bullets [they] boarded a tall ship 
of the Turkes. Herbert Life (1826) 172 Pur- 

posing to change a pistol-shot or two with the first I met. 
If* 1763 Shenstone Wks. {1764' 1 . 45 Forbid by fate to change 
one transient glance! x82oScoTTM<2?*<aarAiii, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with each other, 18421 Tennyson 
D mz 42 If you. .change a word with her he calls his wife, 
1864 Blackw. Mag. XCY. 764 (Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the jEscuIapius would change places with him ? 1870 Daily 
News 16 Apr., Whose owner, .by ‘ changing works ', as the 
exchange of labouris called, does as much for his neighbours, 
tb. To exchange (a thing) with (a person).^ 
(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being understood to be the corresponding thing in relation 
to the other person or party. The construction is thus a 
mixture of i and 3.) 

c x6oo Shaks. Bonn, xxix, 1 scorn to change my state with 
kings. 1604 — 0 th. I. uL 31^ I would change my Humanity 
with a Baboone. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.h Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst not . . change thy for- 
tune and condition, 

f 4 . To give or bestow in exchange. Obs. rare. 
1609 Bible (Douayj x Sam. x, 9 God changed unto him 
another hart. 


5 . intr. To make an exchange. 

t a. with for (also with') before the thing given. 
1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 13 b, In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, therefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Marchandise (as with Gemmes ond 
Margarets), a 1637 B. Jonson ‘ Drink to 7 iie only',^ But 
might I of Jove’s nectar sip I would not change for thine, 
b. with/^^ before the thing taken in exchange. 
1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 356 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore . . She must 
change for youth. [But the sense may be different.] x6o8 
— Per. IV, vi. 174 Thou hold’st a place, for which the 
pained’st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change. 

C. with with before the person, as in 3. 

1803 Southey Madoc in W. xvii, Ere we part change 
with me. 

6. t'ans. To make (a thing) other than it was ; to 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

a 1223 St. Marker. 3 Olibrius . . changede his chere. 1297 
R. Glouc. {1724^ 14 He ne my^te hire herte change, ^at heo 
to sore ne drow, c 1300 Beket 258 He gan to changi al his 
lyf : and his manere also. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 68 Plis 
forme he chaungeth sodeinly. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1 . clii. 181 He changed his countenance. 1383 Babington 
Commandm. v. {1637) 42 So times are changed to and fro, 
and chaunging times have chaunged us too. X631 PIobbes 
Letnath. n. xxvi. 145 No errour of a subordinate Judge, can 
change the Law. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. i. 9 He so 
far changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia, 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A series of vic- 
tories which . . changed the political aspect of the world. 

b. With into or to: To turn or convert 

c 1323 -fi*. E. A Hit. P. B. 1258 patsumtyme wergentyle, Now 
ar chaunged tochorles. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. in. 
xiv. 58 The vertue that tornyth and chaungyth the sub- 
staunce of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of the plante. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. v. i. 126 Cambio is 
chang'd into Lucentio. x6xx Bible Fs. cvi. 20 They changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. X712-4 Pope Rape 
Lock III. 123 Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara vi, You changed a wholesome heart 
to gall. 1873 JowETT Plato (eid. 2) V. 48 They would change 
the patriarchal or dynastic form into aristocracy or monarchy. 

c. To turn from the natural or proper state ; to 
render acid or tainted ; as, the wine is changed ; 
thunder and lightning are said to cha^zge (or turn) 
milk, {colloq. or diall) 

7 . intr. (for ref.) To become different, undergo 
alteration, alter, vary. 

c X273 Lay. 3791 j?o changede [1203 twineden] hire bonkes. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 1 1810) 148 On fihe day changed 
her wynde. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 779 Tho chaungen 
gan here colour in here face. 1323 Ld. Berners P'roiss. 
I. exxx, 156 When the french kyng sawe the engiysshmen, 
his blode chaunged. 1378 Lyte Dodoens m, Ixxxviii. 44X 
The flowers be . . of an incarnate . .colour changing upon 
blewe. 160X Shaks. yul. C. ii. ii. 96 Their mindes may 
change. i6ix Bible Malachi iii. 6 , 1 am the Lord, 1 change 
not. 163a Rutherford Lett, xxiii. (1862) I 90 Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
X712 -4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 68 Colours that change whene'er 
they wave their wings. 1830 Tennyson 91 Nothing 
will die ; All things will change. 

b. To turn into or to something else. 

<21300 Floriz <§• Bl. 306 Ha .. Chaunge^ fram water into 
blod. 1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. iv. v. 88 Our solemne 
Hymnes, to sullen Dyrges change. 1601 — All's Well iv. 
iii. 5 He chang’d almost into another man. X850 Tennyson 
In Mem. liv. 16 And every winter change to spring. 

t c. With complemental adj. ; To become, turn. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 128 Endive, .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon ; {a^ To pass through her 
various phases. (^.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass through the phase of 
‘new moon’; sometimes extended to ‘ full moon’, 
and intermediate phases. Cf. Change sb. 5. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5336 It shal chaungen . . as the moone. 
X309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvin, 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as the mone. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <§• yul. n. ii. tio 
The Moone . , That monethly changes in her circled Orbe. 
1693 W, Robertson Phraseot. Gen. 322 The moon changeth ; 
Luna coit, vel notmiur. x88i HarpeVs Mag. Nov. 810 
When the moon changes, I have the fits. 

f e. spec. To change countenance ; to turn pale, 
blush, etc. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 140 He changes more and 
more, I thinke he be angrie indeede. — Hen. V, n. ii. 
73 Looke ye how they change : Their cheekes are paper. 
i6n — Cyfub. i. vi. 12 Change you, Madam? 

f. spec. To turn sour or acid, become tainted; 
to * turn \ {colloq. or diall) 
f 8- trans. To shift, transfer { from one place to 
another), rare. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 131 From fehle lande eke chaunge 
hem yf thou mowe : For man and tree from fehle lande to 
goode Who can and wol not chaunge I holde him woode. 

b. intr. To remove to another place or into 
other circumstances ; to be shifted or transferred. 
{rare; occas. colloq. with about, over, etc.) 

01360 Song of Yesterd. 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 134 Hit 
[worldly bliss] schaunge)? so oft and so sodeynly, To day is 
here, to morwe a way. 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 134 To 
forein blode that it not ne choinge, The crowne to put in 
non hondis straunge. 1562 J. Heywood Prozf. <^j- Epigr. 
(1867) 155 When trewe mens money, chaungth into tbeeues 
purses. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures X19 a, If a person or a 
vicar . . dieth or chaungeth. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
(Hoppe) To let us change and change about. 

9 . Phrases. [In some of these it is uncertain 
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whether the verb was originally transitive or in- 
transitive.] To change arms \ i^MiL') to shift the 
lifle from one shoulder to the other. To change 
colour os hue to become altered in colour; spec. 
of persons, to turn pale, blush, etc. (cf. Colouk). 

•f 7 o change {one's) copy : to change or alter one’s 
style, manner, character, i* To change countenoMce 
ox face (obs.) = to change colour. To change foot ; 
f a. to change sides, play the turncoat \obs >, ; b. 
(also to change feet) = to change step. To change 
front : (orig. Mill) to face in another direction, to 
alter one’s direction of standing or marching; usually 
fig. To change hands', see 2. To change hand, 
ax change a horse {Horsemanship)', see quot. fTh 
change one's life (obs. rare) : to die. To change 
one's mind', to alter one’s opinion or purpose (see 
Mind). To change onis note or tune , to alter 
one’s manner of speaking, to speak more respect- 
fully, to change from laughter to tears {colloq.). 

To change sides: see 2. To change step: to alter 
the cadence of the steps in marching so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other would have fallen. 

To chop and change : see Chop z^.2. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccl. 795 With those wordes 
the duke a lytell chaunged colour. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
in. ii. lOi Change you colour? 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 

5 Mr. Thatcher . . was so apprehensive of the danger, that 
he changed colours, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § ii. 72 One 
large star, .changed colour incessantly. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II, c-Yiii. [cix.] 327 Chaunge your *copye, so that 
we haue no cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 
1605 Camden Rem. 190, I shall change copie from a Duke 
to a King. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leant. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we are embased . . thereby. 
1637 Heywood Roy all Kinrc Wks. 1874 VI. 22 Why, to 
change *face They say in modest maides are signes of g race. 
a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 153 Glocester conceiving 
his turning, not so to serve his turne, as he expected, .againe 
changed *foote. 1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry i. 18 Change 
Feet . . This may be required of a man who is stepping with 
a different foot from the rest. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v„ To change a *horse, or change *hand, is to turn or beat 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, from the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right. <ri340 Cursor M. 4210 
(Trin. ) Soone bigon he chaunge ’^hew. 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. De Invent, iv. i. 83 a, At y® same time Marye the 
Vyrgyne . . did chaunge her *life, 1611 Bible Hebr. xii. 17 
Hee found no place of repentance \marg. way to change his 
*minde]. 1749 JB’ielding Tom Jones vii. viii, Mr.s. Western 
had changed her mind on the very point of departure. 1885 
Sir H. Cotton in Law Times LXXX. 136/1 The lady .. 
afterwards changed her mind and wished to take it back. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais v. ix, I’ll make him change his 
■*Note presently, Scot. Poems iSth C. (1801) II. 183 
Priestes change your *tune, 1853 Lytton My Novel i Hoppe), 
You must not suppose .. that I can change and chop my 
^politics for my own purpose. 

Changeability (tj^*ind.^abi-liti). Also 4 
ebaungeablet©. £In its ME. form, a. OF. 
changeableti : see Changeable, and -ity.] The 
quality of being changeable, a. —Changbable- 
NESS. b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Sam. xv. 11 Repenting, whanne it 

benth chaungeahlete, may not be in God. 1413 Lydg. 
Pylgr. Sowle n. li. (1850) 54 Chaungeabylyte of wylle. 
1496 Hives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) vi. x. 248/1 Freelte and un- 
stabylyte and chaungeabylyte. 1785 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
(1842) II. 384 Her emphasis has that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to everything she utters. 1866 
Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 319 The changeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Cliangeable (tj^i-ndgab’l), a. Forms : 4 
chaungeabil, etc. [a. . changeable^ f. change-r 

to Change ; see -able.] 

1. That may change ,* liable or subject to change; 
mutable, variable, inconstant. 

(2 1340 IAms.vo'lz Psalter xxxviii[ix]. 8 All ere chawngeabil 
& passand. 1340 — Pr. Come, 1413 pe life of pis world es 
. .lul variand and chaungeable. 0 x386 Chaucer R'nts. T. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. 1387 Golding De Mornay iv. 
44 It is certeine that he is vnchangeable, and that if he 
were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish. 
1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. hi. ii. 43^^ A moonish youth [would] 
greeue, he effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking. 
a x'j6z Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixix. 114 , 1 have been 
very near leaving this changeable world. 1797 Emych 
Brit.s.v. Astron. II. 429/2 The most remarkable of these 
changeable stars. 1885 Manch. Exam, xo Sepl. 5/5 The 
weather was very changeable. 

2. Liable to be changed (by others) ; alterable. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 404 II. 30 This chaungebyll rewle. 

1604 H. Jacob Reasons 70 It is not Changeable W man, 
and therefore it only is lawfull. *830 D’Isbaeli /, 

III. xi. 247 Their places of meeting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party. 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr. 
Atonem. ix. {1852) ays A merely arbitrary determination 
. .changeable at pleasure. 

3. Showing different colours under different as- 
pects ; ‘ shot \ changing-coloured, arch. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 116 Grene chaungeable 
velvet. 1530 Inv. Ch. Goods in Norfolk Archseol. (,1865) 
VII. 34 A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1380 Baret Alv, 
C 323 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours. 1589 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. 12 Changeable coloured vrehms. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N. n. iv. 76. 1624 Inv. in Archseol. XLVIII. 
136 Changable taffaty curtains. 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 
425 1* 3 A Robe of changeable Silk. <:x8x5 Moore Irish 
Melod. Poet. Wks. II. 137 Love’s wing and the peacock’s 
are . . both of them bright, but they’re changeable too. 


fib. Variegated, parti-coloured. Ohs. ■ 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 960 Each one strives who 
shall lay the first hand upon that changeable cote [ J oseph’s]. ' 
^4. Varying, various. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Esdr. vi. 44 Floures of chaungeable 
coloure and smell. 157a Mascall Govt. Cattle, Sheep yx6ay) 

203 The shepheard must often driue them ouer changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding. 

6 , as sb. f a. A changeable fabric (see 3 , 3 b). 

Obs. L. A changeable thing or person, rare. 

1496 Will of Byllisdon ^ Somerset Ho.)Tartron or Sarsenet 
of Chaungeable. 1627 Feltham Resolves i. ix, First went 
Lying, .clad all in Changeable, a 1711 Ken Ilymnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 35 No Change .. the Unchangeable affects, 

To his fix’d Glory God all Changea,bles directs, 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (xSii) V. 298 The changelings, or 
changeables, if thou like that word better. 

Ckangea'bleiiess ap^-ndgab’lnes). [f. prec. 

+ -NEidS.J The qualiiy of being changeable ; 
mutability, variableness ; inconstancy, fickleness. 

<:x43o Life St. Kath, (Gibbs MS.> 106 Pe blainefull 
chaungeablenesse of pe queene. i6sx Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. 

X. § 13. 161 According to the cbangeablenesse of mens 
mindes. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. n. 49 note. Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. 1709 Add son I'atler No. 

121 F 5 The changeableness of the Weather. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. v. § i (1882; 215 The old sneer of the change- 
ahleness of woman, 

CkangeaMy (tp^nd^abli^ adv. 
t i4 By way 01 exchange or interchange. Obs, 

1502 Arnolds Chron. 109 In wytnesse herof both party es 
hath chaungeably sette their scales the day and tyme before 
relierssed. 

f 2. Alternately in order or position. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. xv. 40 To vse chaungable \alternis 
autem ?^/z]..is delitable. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Heraldry 
D ij a, So chaungeably she [Anna wyfe to kyng Rich. IL] 
bare theys annys [i. e. of England and of Fraunce and of 
thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 
f 3. In a manner liable to change. Ohs, 

1587 Golding De Mornay xii. 181 God . . created man 
good, howbeit chaungeablie good ; free from euill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euill. 

4. In a changeable or changing manner ; with 
constant change or variety. 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, Plis several colours, 
he wears, wherein he flourisheth changeably, every day. 

Obs. rare~'^. [a. Y. change- 
ant, pr. pple. of changer to change : ci. Cangeant.] 
Changing. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 90 The changeant 
colour of Dove’s glist’ring neck. 

t Change-ehurch. Ohs. [f. Change v.a- 
Chubch.] One who changes churches ; who holds 
various ecclesiastical preferments in succession. 

x662 Fuller Worthies, Herts, (1811) I. 429 (D.) Boso .. 
was a great Change- Church in Rome. 

Clisixigcd (tj^hidgd), ///, a. [f. Change v. -h 
-ED L bidney’s form caunged is prob. after It. 
cangiato changed ; cf. Cangeant, It. cangiante 
changing, changeful.] That has undergone change ; 
made other than it was ; altered. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (16221 ti6 You might well see by his 
caunged countenance . . that hee felt the part hee playd. 1 
1611 Shaks. Wmt. T. i. ii. 381 Your chang’d complexions. 
42x674 Milton Hor. Ode 1. v. 6 How oft shall he On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. 187 Changed opinions will bring change of feelings. 

CliaBgeftil (tjifi’nd^ful), a. [f. Change sb. -f 
-PUL.] Full of change, greatly given to change ; 
changing, variable, inconstant. (Chiefly poetic.) 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
frailtie of our powers, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie. 16^ Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 565 The changeful 
Temper of the Skies, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Worn. 
Wks. 1730 I. 55 Woman, that various and that cliangeful 
thing. 1798 Southey To a Friend, The changeful 
April day. 1832 Keble Chr. Year., 6th Sund, aft.Epiph., 
The changeful year. 

Hence Cha ngefully adv., Cha'iig’efalness. 

1857 J, Lawrence Guy Livingst. x, The gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up. .the polished walnut panels so 
changefully. 1777 Boswell Johnson IL 582, I complained 
of a wretched changefulness, so that I could not preserve., 
the same views. 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. m. xvii. 227 
A day was coming when . . this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefulness. 

Gha nge-hiouse. Sc, [f. Change House.] 
‘A small inn or alehouse* (Jam.). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at which horses were or 
might be changed; in which sense it sometimes 
remains as a proper name on the old coach-roads.) 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zionls Fknuers (iSss) 72 When men see the 
Ivy bush hang out, They knowe the change-house. 1700 
Sir A. Balfour Lett. 52 0 am.) A little kind of chainge- 
house . . that provides meat for men and horses. 18x4 
ScoTi’ Wav. xf, The gueste had left their horses at the small 
inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village. 1848 
Clough Bothie vi. 78 These . - Went by the lochside along 
to the changehouse near in the clachan. 

CliaiXigeless (tj^i’ndzl^), ct. [f. Change sh. + 
-LESS. Not in Bailey or Johnson.)] Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia il 213 Thus for each change my 
changelesse heart I fortifie. 159a Warner Alb. Eng. ym.. 
xxxvii. (R.) Vnto the cuckooe. .she Adjudg’d a sprmg-time s 
changeles note. 1636 Healey Epictetus’ Man. loi O change- 
lesse fate, direct race to the end. a 1700 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 1847 


M. Bowly in Bk. Pr 42 zV 438 Free and changeless is His 
favour. 187s Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. lox God alone 
is changeless. 

tlerice Chamgrelessly adv., Cha'iigelessness. 

1808 J. Webster Nat. Philos, in Education III. No. 6. 

560 The Chinese idea of the Infinite was that of changeless- 
ness. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 7 The changelessness . . 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Go.spel. 

Ckangeling (tpi-ndgliq), sb. (a.) Also 6 
chauiige-. [t Change v.a- -ling, dim. suffix.] 

A. sb. 

1. One given to change ; a fickle or inconstant 
person ; a waverer, turncoat, renegade, arch. 

xSSS T. Hawkes in Foxe A. ^ M. (1631) III. xi. 263/2, I 
am no changeling, nor none will be. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, V. i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and poore Discontents. 
1631 Howell Venice 45 Which have their being under that 
changeling the Moon. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 42 They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Lord for 
a new. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scotl. I. vi. 459 Darnley was 
such a changeling. 1807 Sir R. Wilson yrnl. 28 June in 
Life 1x862) il. 2S6 England has nought to fear from such 
changefing.s. _ ^ ^ . 

2. A person or thing (surreptitiously) put m ex- 
change for another. ? (exc- as in 3 .) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 13 They put a stink- 
yng hai'lot in place of the holy spouse of Christe. T!hat 
this puttyng in of a changelyng should not deceiue vs, etc. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 53, I.. Folded the Writ vp in forme 
of the other, .plac’t it safely, The changeling neuer knowne. 
1640 Bp. Hall 11. xx. 204 It is not St. Ambrose 

but a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scott Demonol. vi. 
175 Who live as changelings ever since. For love of your 
domains. 

3. Spec. A child secretly substituted for another 
in infancy; esp. a child (usually stupid or ugly) 
supposed to have been left by fairies in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1590 applied to the 
child taken, not to that left.) 

1384 R. ^cerx DiscotJ. Witcher, vn. xv. 122 They have 
fraied us with . . elves, hags - . changlings, incubus, Rohm 
goodfellow . . and such other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shadowes. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 23. iS 9 ^ 
Spenser P'. Q. i. x. 65 Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
chaung'd by Faeries theft. 1664 H. yio'S.i& My si. Iniq. viii, 

24 To steal a Prince out of his cradle, and leave a Change- 
ling in the room. 1726 Gay Fables i. iii. 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey’d, And in its place a changeling laid. 
1840 Ainsworth Tower of L. 370 Yes 1 I am a changeling. 

transf. and fig. xSiS Sh elley Rev. Islam iv. i, That great 
tower.. A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid nature’s 
brood. X855 Macaulay Plist. Eng. IV. 530 The small pox 
was always present, .turning the babe into a changeling at 
which the mother shuddered. 

attrib. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. u. 1. 120, I do hut beg a 
little changeling boy, To be my Henchman. 1825 1 . C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 49 note, A strong similarity in 
the traits of changeling character. 

4. A half-witted person, idiot, imbecile, arch. 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. in. xii. 182 A Changeling 
. . is not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Pepys Diary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do any serious part . . ju.st 
like a fool or changeling. 1845 H, Rogers Ess. 11874I I. 
iii. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf—the genius a helpless 
changeling. 

f 5. The rhetorical figure Hypallage. Obs. 

1389 Pux’TENHAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 182 Hipallage or the 
Changeling . . as, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, lie me troth and tell not. 

tB. as adj. (attrib. use of l). Changeable, 
variable, inconstant. Obs. 

1646 Boyle Wks. I. 20 Some are .so studiously changling 
in that particular, x^x New Disc. Old Intreague Introd. 

4 Crouds of Thoughtless Mob with Changeling Prai.se. 
X702 Rowe Tamerl. i. ii. 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools [Fortune]. 

Cliangemexit^ (tj^-ndgment). rare. [a. F*. 
changeinent changing, change : see Change v. and 
-MBNT.] Change, alteration, variation. 

1384 Melvil Let. in Tytler Hist. Scotl. y^6d) IV, 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles IL iii. 208 The most notable changement 
which happened in Religion. i8ox Strutt Sports 
n. i. 57 Arrows, of different weights . . according to the dif- 
ferent changements made in the distance of the ground. 
CBaxiger (tpi-ndgai). Forms; 4 chaungeour, 
changeour, 4-6 chaunger, 5 ehawniore, chaun- 
gere, 6 - changer. [ME, changeour, a. OF. 
changeor (mod. F. changctir) late L. type "^cambi- 
atbr-em', but prob. often directly f. Change.]^ 

1. One who, or that which, changes anything ; 
see Change v. i, 6 - 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vni. xvii. (1495I 325 The 
mone is chaunger of the ayre. 1362 J. Heywood f 

Epig>\ (1867) 52 Though chaunge be no robb^ . .Yet shall 
that chaunge rob the chaunger of his wit. 1677 Gale Lrt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 264 The same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. 1834 W. Waterworth Anglicanism 84 
Reformers . , and changers in matters of religion. 1881 P. 
Brooks Candle of Lord xga Christ, the changer of hearts. 

1 2, One who changes money, a money-changer. 
C1340 Cursor M. 14732 (Trim) pe chaungeours \Cott. Gott. 
moneurs ; Fairf- moneyers] for l:)at gilt Her hordes [iesus] 
ouer kest. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxi. 12 He turnyde vpsa- 
doun the bordis of chaungeris, 1474 Caxton Chesse iii. iv. 
(i860) 8 b, The chaungers, and they that lene money. 1611 
Bible JohnKx. 14 Found in the Temple . . the changers of 
‘ money, sitting - -Powred out the changers money. 

3. One who changes or varies ; an inconstant 
, person, rare. 


tt t6o$ MoNTGOMERiE^tiwt^. Ixx, To bathy chiftanes cbaiigers 
ay thou chuisis. s6it Bible J-r^Zf, xxiv. zt Medie not with 
them that are giuen to change \7)iarg, Heb. changers], 

4:. Sc, One who keeps n Chan&e-house. 

j 8'1'6 GnAm Bfier£-A Sck, Scot!, n, v. tjyfoot'n,. In 1673 the 
Gouncil of Paisley . . ordain that changers selling drink to 
scholars shall pay 10. 

Cliailging (tj'^-'ndgig), [f. Changes?, 
+ -ING ^ .J The action of the verb Change. 

1 . The action of substituting one thing for another, 
or of giving and receiving reciprocally ; exchar.ge. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Cmsc. 1532 Many men se ofte chaung- 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethyng. c 1440 Protnp. 
Parv, 71 Chawngynge or yeuynge oone things for a- 
nothere, cambmm. 15313-75 Dium, Occurr. (1833} i8 For 
confirmatioun, of peace and changeing of seillis. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraph, "jS h, A choppyng and 
chaungeyng of benefites one for an other. 15^ Shaks. 
L. L, L, v. ii. 137 Change your Fauours too . . But this 
changing. What is your intent ? 1611 Bible Pre/, 9 Neither 
was riiere this chopping and changing in the more ancient 
times onely, 

f b. concr. A tiling given in exchange. Ohs, rare^ 
138. WvcLiF Serj7t, lx. Wks, I. 184 What chaunginge 
shal a man gyve for his soule. 

2 . The action of inaldng a thing other than it 
was ; alteration. 

a 1225 Anc. R, 6 ^eos riwle . . is ewer on, & scbal been, 
wiiBute mongiuoge & wiSute chaungunge. ^ 138. Wyclif 
Sel. IVks, III. 182 For chawngynge of Cristis ordynaunce. 
1526 PUgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 271 Notable alreracyon 
or chaungynge of the partes. 1714 Mandeville AViA Pees 
{1725) 1 . 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes. 1866 Sharpe Pezv Test. Pref., The Translator, .has 
made no change for changing’s sake. 

fb. Mus, Variation:; modulation; = Change 
sh. 4 c. Obs. 

1633 F LETCHER Pise, EcL vii. xix. Change when you sing, 
muses delight in changing. 1669 Penn h'o Cross xix. § 31 
The Musick was simple, without Art of Changings. 

3 . The action of becoming other than it was ; 
change, alteration, variation. 

C 2330 Ky7tg of Tars 871 in Ritson Meir, Rom. II. 192 
Bi chaungynge of his hewe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xiL X, pQ rauen haf? foure and -sixry chaungynges of 
voyse. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. ci. 38 There is im diang- 
yng foundyn in the, 1535 Coverdale Isa, iii. 9 The 
chaunginge of their countenaunce bewrayeth them. 1659 
C. Noble Moderate Ansvj. Inwtod, Queries 6 A person 
given to vacillations and changings. 

fb. Of the moon ; -Change jA 5. Obs. 
i486 B&. St, A iba7is C vj, Take Jhony at the chaungyng of 
the moon. 161 1 Bible Ecdus, xliii. 8 The moneth is called 
after her name, encreasing wonderfully in her changing. 

4 . attrib. in various senses ; see the vb. 

1878 Grove Diet, Mus, I. 75 The appoggiatura .. in the 
latter case . . is . . sometimes called ‘ transient ' or ‘ changing ’ 
note. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 200 The grave is not a 
goal, it is but a changing-place. 1884 Health Exhib. Cidal, 
iWi Plan . , of Dry or Changing House where miners 
change their clothes. 

C/b.augiiig'y ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2,] 

1. That changes {mtr.) ; undergoing alteration ; 
varying, inconstant ; that changes colour. 

<^1325 E. E. AlUi. P. B. 1588 Suche a chaungande 
chaunce. 1340 Ayeid/. 104 Aile o^re pinges byeh chonginde. 
1583 Babi ngto n Co77i77ia7id7H, V, (1637) 42 So times are cliangcd 
toandfro, and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple IsL i. xxxvii, Every changing scepe. 
*^o Boyle Seraph. Love § xxv. (1700) 152 The changing 
necks of Doves. 1880 M. Collins Th. in. Garden I. 216 
The sea. .always changing, yet unchangeable. Mod. A 
changing-coloured silk. 

2 . That changes ytransi ) ; causing alteration, 

1707 Hbarne Collect. 27 Sept II. 53 Time changing, 

sneaking People. 1809 Campbell GertrtMe ii. xxi. The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, vbl. sh% ; see Chang v. 

Chanh, var. Gang a. Obs. foolish. 

Chanily, obs. form of Channellt, gravelly, 
t Ciiajit, sbO- Obs. Shortened form of Chancre. 
1586 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue against blearedness of the eyes, chanks, and burning, 
Clianlc sbf [a. tiindi gankh Skr. 

chankha : cf. Pg. chanco, chanquo.^ ‘ A large kind 
of shell (Turbmsi/arapa) prized by the PIindus,and 
used by them for offering libations, as a hom to 
blow at the temple, and for cutting into armlets 
and other ornaments. It is found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar " (Col. Yule) . 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. Lidia 4 P. 322_(Y.) There are others 
they cull Chanquo ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl. 1727 A. Hamilton Nezu Acc. E. Ind. I. 131 (Y.) 
Chonk, a Shell-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as large 
as a Man's Arm above the . Elbow. 1798 T. Maurice Hiti- 
dostan iv. iii. i^iSeoTI. 276 Nor armed himself with anyother 
panoply than the sacred chank. 1863 C. R. Markham in 
Litell. Observ. IV. 420 Large conch shells called chanks. 

2 . Comb, and attrib.., as chank- bed ^ -fishery^ -shell. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cin7i, <5- Pearls i, i The chank beds 
that enrich the north-west coast of the island. 1845 Stoc- 
QUEiJER Hamibh. Brit. India 118541 372 The chank and 
pearl fisheries. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 471 Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the din. 

t CJiank, 'v, Ohs. App. a variant of Champ, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met, viii. (5593) 206 Ramping up the 
grasse With uglie, nailes and ebankmg it, 1610 Markham 
Master^, i. xii. 34 His tongue could not well part from the 
roofe without a kinde of chanking. 
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Cliaiiker, obs. form of Chancre. 

dianier, obs. and Sc. form of Chandler. 

Gliannel i,tjse*nel), sb.^ Forms: 3-7 chanel, 
4 cliaBelle, 4-7 cbaneli, (6 obenell), 6-7 
ehan2iell,6--cliaiineL IME. chanel, a. 0 ¥. chanel, 
* oId form of canal' (Littre) :-~L. candl-em; see 
Canal, which also compare for the senses.] 

I, A channel of running water, or the like. 

1 . The hollow bed of running waters ; also, the 
bed of the sea or other body of water. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22563 Of hir chanel he see sal rise. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xni. iii. 11495) 442 Somtyme 
by grete reyne . , the water in a ryuer arysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1480 Caxtos Deser. Brit. 7 
That riuer . . leueth ofte the chanel, 1563 Mirr. Ma^, H ast- 
mgs xlii, Flye from thy chanell Thames. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Lect, iv. 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams. 1698 Keill Exatn. The. Earth (1734' 129 
They would fill the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 1703 Maundrell Jouim. ferns. (1732) 19 A River, 
or rather a Channel of a River, for it was now almost dry. 
1789 Burns Mary in Heave7t, As .streams their channels 
deeper wear. 18^ Haught( in Phys. Geog. v. 226 The water 
in the second and third channels has a . . quicker flow than 
in the main channel. 

■f" 2 . A livulet, a stream. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 422/x They came to a ruysel or 
chanel. CIS3S Dewes Introd. PV. in Palsgr. 916 The 
broke or chenell, •missean. 1586 R. Scot Ilolmshed in 
Thy7mds Aztimadv, (1865) App. 87 When the flood came, the 
chanell did so suddeniie swell, a 1656 Br. Hall Ocens. 
Medit. {i%sj 24 Many drops fill the channels; and many 
channels swell up the brooks. 1705 Lorid. Gaz. No. 412273 
The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. 

8. An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid, a. The watercourse in a street or by a 
roadway, the gutter ; see e^p. quot. 1876 ; = Canal 
2 a, Kennel sbP Still common locally. 

[Earlier examples under form Canal, q.v.] 

^1440 Pro77ip. Parv. 69 Chanelle of a strete, canalis, 
oquaghmi. 1579 Bvly Euphnes 38 Dronken sottes wal- 
lowing. .in every channel 1628 Bp. VLaix^uo Vadisl § 20 
Euery obscure holy-day takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the channeU. 1726 Vanbrugh fomm, London m. i, 
Overturned in the channel as we were going to the play- 
house. 18^ Gwilt Encyci. A rckit. Gloss., Channel, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
1^2 HALLWELL-PHiLLipsOwr/. LifeSkaks. {ed. 21 18 House 
slops were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels that 
lined the sides of unmetalled roads, attrib. 1599 M arston 
Sco. Villa7iie u iii. 185 Scraping base channeU roguerie. 

b. F'oitndmg. A trough to conduct melted 
metal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4 . Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water, wider than a mere ‘ strait connecting two 
larger pieces, usually seas. The Channel', spec, the 
Englis-'h Channel (Fr. la MaJiche). b. A navigable 
passage between shallows in an estuary etc. ; e. g. 
the Thomas Channel, Queen’s Channel, South 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames. 

1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come to the bottome, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 114 , 1 go 
of Message from the Q^ueene to France : I charge thee waft 
me safely crosse the Channel!. 1727 .Swift A////. Horace 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 48 Cou’d 1 but live on this side Trent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year. 17^ Watson Philip 
III (1839) HI' The island [in the Rhine], .is separated 
by a narrow channel from the town. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. X. (1852) 217 This [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Capt. Fitz Roy during the last voyage. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cult. 8q Our gay Celtic neighbours across 
the Channel, Mod. Wreck in St. George's channel 

t 5 . An artificial waterway for boats ; ~ Canal. 

1612 Drayton Foly-olb. xxvi, (1748) 369 And her a chan- 
nell call because she is so slow. 1644 Evelyn Diary {xZji) 
159 The Channells [at Venice| which answer to ourstreetes. 
1683 Weekly Mem, Ingen, 30 The Chanel of Languedoc 

6. A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for liquids or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than Canal.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 380 A greet pestilence of 
euel m J>e chanelles of men at J?e neper ende. 1578 Timme 
Calvin on Gen. 199 Certain chanels ^or vein.s of the earth. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 4 The Stings in all Bees are hol- 
low. .so that when they prick the flesh, theydoalso, through 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it, 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Ductus Pancreaiicus, is a little Channel, 
which arises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
along the middle of it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v, (1879) P'S 
The poison channel in its [a snake's] fangs. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chon, 'Pecknol, I. 266 E, a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel F. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Boi. 11. v. 498 The style , . may be 
penetrated by a channel consisting of a narrow elongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. *878 Huxley Physiogr. A 
channel through which heated matter is cnipe^ from below, 
b. Mining, Aa air conduit or pipe ia a miae. 

II. from I 

7 . (from 1.) Course in wMcb anytb.ing moves 
onward ; line of action, thought, etc. 

[1600 Hakluyt Voy. <i8io) III. 521 Certaine .. Moun- 
taines, through which this Riuer passeth with a straight 
channel.] 1631 Heywood London ! s fus Hon. Wks, 1874 
IV. 271 Keepe the even ChanneU, and be neither swayde, 
To the right hand nor left, c 1680 Beveridge Ser77t. <1729) 
II. 518 Their affections so turned into their proper chanels. 
1727 Swift What m Loud. Wks. 1755 III. l The world 
went on in the old channel 1779 J. Moore View Soc. P'r. 
(1789) I. xxix. 249 The conversation happening to turn into 
this channel. 1^7 Livingstone Tram, ii 34 Turning [his] 
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abilities . . into that channel in which he was most likely to 
excel 

8. That through which infonuation, news, trade, 
or the like passes; a medium of transmission, 
conveyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

1537 Latimer bef. Cotwoc. 6 A foule filthy chanel of 

all mischiefes. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 174 Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionally deriv’d from 
St. John. 1719 W. Wood li-ade Introd. 12 The 

Preservation of the great Channels of Trade. 174S Hart- 
ley Matt 1. iii § 1. 320 A pure Chanel of Convey, 

ance for Truth. 1785 Reid Lti. Powers 277 Knowledge. . 
comes by another channel 1793 T- Jefferson WPit. (1859) 
iV. 98, 1 inquired of him the channel of his information. 
1848 Mill Pol, Ecott. IL 194 No new . . channel for invest- 
ment has been opened. 1863 King lake CVzVwm 11876) I. 
xi. i66 He sought it. .through the legitimate channel 1875 
H. E. Manning Plission H. Ghost i 15 Channels of grace. 
III. L'ansferi'ed 'zfar\Q\\s\.q . 

9 . A lengthened groove or furrow on any surface ; 
spec, in Arch, a fluting of a column ; in Masons\ 
work, a long groove or furrow cut in the line 
along which a stone is to be split. 

i68z W^HELER fount. Greece 48 [Pillars with] their 
Fusts cut into Angles, about the breadth of an usual 
Channel. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 174 Observe 
the cavetto, or channel, in a cornice, 1830 Leitch tr. Afz?/- 
let^s Aiic. Art § 277 The external surface of the column 
is., divided ..into mere channels or flutlngs, 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. III. 2 Each carpel is marked by five 
vertical ridges, .these ridges, .are separated by channels. 

b. In the Manege : see qnot ; JSiatit. the rope 
track in a tackle- block ; Shoe-makmg’. see quot. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cha7ind, in the manege, is 
used for that concavity in the m'ddle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue lies. 5:874 iiatpcr'sMag. 26 Sept. 
802 ( Hoppe) She wore English channel shoes. 1874 Leslie's 
I/lust. Newspr. 10 Oct. 74 (Hoppei \¥hat are English 
channel-shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole . . As 
it cannot be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 

fiO. The neck ; the throat. (An ancient sense 
in the parallel form catiel; see Cannel 5, and cf. 
Cannel-bone, Channel-bone. Obs. 

? c 1450 Capgrave Si, Kath, 97 Thei wil breke my chaneles 
and my throte. 1590 Marlowe 27id Ft. Ta7nbnrL 1. iii, 102, 
I will strike And cleave him to the channel with my sword. 

11. Sc. Gravel, [being the material of which 
the channel or bed of a river is composed.] 

1743 Maxwell Tratis. Soc. Ltiprov. Agric. icg (Jam.) 
Having only sand and channel below it. 

12. attrib. and tomb.,'e.scha 7 inel-hed{^^sr.r&^ i), 
channel-tile, -way ; (sense 4) channel fleet, steamer, 
Utnnel, etc. ; ehannel-bill, an Australian bird, 
Scyihrops iVovm Hollandrs ; i* channel-dirt, mud 
from the gutter (see 3 a) ; f channel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow ; = kennel-^’aker ; 
channel-shoe (see 9 b) ; channel-fctone, {al) a 
stone used in paving gutters ; [pi) (-stane), a stone 
used in the game of curling (Ya) ; f channel- 
water, gutter-water. See also Channel-bonk 

1848 Aytoun Danube 4* PIux. 12 Gioriou.s tokens do I 
bring thee From my distant ’^channel-bed. 1688 Shadwkll 
Sqr. Aisatia v. 92 A lather made of ^channel dirt. 1888 
Standard 14 Aug. 3 Of Ids ^Channel journeys, two were to 
France, one to Holland. 1563 Foxe 4' ilf. {1596' 17/2 
Neither dooth the pope.s monarchie lacke his*chanelrakers, 
etc. 1789 Davidson Seasons 158 (J am ) 'Phe *channelstane, 
The bracing engine of a Scottish arm. 1460-5 Chit), Accis. 
St. Andrezds East Cheap in Brit, Mag. XXXI. 396 For 
*chanel-stone, pauying-stone, etc. 187s Glen Publ. Health 
Act IV. (1878) 153 Channel stones, Turner Dom. 

Archii. 1 1 . Introd. 28 ’’^Channel-tiles. 1888 Standard 14 
Aug. 3 The prospects of a ■’‘‘Channel trip were brighter for 
the rest [of the passengers]. 1590 M arlowe AVw. II, v. iii. 
27 Here’s ^channel water.^ 1856 Kane Arc/. ExpL II. vi. 
68 To look for ice-cracks in the level ’’‘'channel way. 

Cba'nnel, sbA Ahiut, [corruption of Chain- 
wale ; ct gzmwale {gV'nB).'} 

1 . One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s side, nearly abreast of 
the masts. They are distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen chami els. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marme fiySph Channels, or Chain- 
Wmesof a ship, 1805 in Nicolas Disp. PTlsou (1846) VII. 
cto^note, There being a great swell, she damaged the main 
channels, 1S29 Marryat P\ Mildmay xi, I took my station 
in the fore-channels. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 
Our unusually large cargo . . brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2 . Comb., as ehaiixiel-board = channel ; chan- 
nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through all the 
planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
cbannel-plate == Chain-plate ; channel-wale, 
one of the ' stral-ces worked between the gun-deck 
and the upper deck ports of large ships ; also, the 
outside plank which receives the bolts of the chain- 
plates ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-hki). 

1808 Marine Pocket- Diet., Channel- wale, x?/;?/?- 
rzeure. c 1850 Rndhti. Naztig. ( Weale) 105 Chamiel-wales, 
three or four thick strakes. .for the pui-pose of strengthening 
the topside, 

Channel (tjsemel), v. ff. Channel 

1 . Haiis. To form channels in; to wear or cut 
into channels ; to furrow, groove, flute. 

1596 Shaks. i Heti. IV, i. i. 7 No more shall trenching 
Warre channel! her fields. 1644 Evelyn Mem.ixZsT^ 1 * ^^7 
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CHAWTAGE. 


Four wreathed columns, partly channelled. 1781: Cowpkr 
Truth 174 The streaming tears Channel her cheeks. 1863 
Oeikie Seen, GeoL ScoiL mI. 116 Heathery slopes chan- 
nelled with brooks. 18^ Gillmore Kept. <§• Birds Introd. 190 
The sides of the mandible deeply channelled with nostrils. 

b. Spec. To provide (a street) with a channel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water. 

187s Glen Public Healih Act rv. (ed. 9) 144 The Urban 
Authority shall . . cause all such streets to be levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired. 

2. To excavate or cut out as a channel, 

1816 Monthly Rev. LXXXI. 246 That vast aqueduct , . 
was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middleton. 1862 U. 
Wilson Preh. Man iii. (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself a course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene formations of South Carolina. 1871 Smiles 
i. (1876) 16 ‘The strong man and the waterfall' says the 
proverb ‘ channel their own path,’ 

S. To convey through (oras through) a channel. 
1648 Power in Sir T, BrownPs Wks, (18521 111. 485 The 
urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchyraata of the body. 1657 R. Car- 
penter Astral, proved harmless i We know not the mys- 
terious . . Things of God, but as they have been channel’d 
to us by God himself in divine Revelation. 1837 Newman 
Far. SVrwL (ed. 2jlIL xiv. 213 Gifts of nund are . . chan- 
nelled out to the many through the few. 

1 4. intr. To pass by (or as by) a ciiannel. Obs. \ 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 38 If you observe her [the 
great Black SnailJ. .you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 

t CrliaHnel-'boiie- Obs. — Cannel-bone 2 , the > 
collar-bone, clavicle. ‘ 

1577 Holinshed Chroii. III. 805/1 Doublets of crimsin 
velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chanell i 
bone. XS91 I, I have broken, .my channel- 

bone. c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvii. 266. 1621 Ainsworth 

Aunot. Pentat. Lev. i. (1639! 6 The Cane (or chanell bone) ' 
of the shoulder. ^04 J. Harris Lex. Techn,^ Deli aides . . ! 
proceeds from the (^lavicuia or Channel-Bone. 1 

Channel coal : see Cannel sb.'^ c. j 

t Chaimelet. Obs. nonce wd. [f. Chaisiitel 
j^.l -b-ET dim. suffix. Cf. mod.F. chamletie, in : 
technical use,] A little or tiny channel. i 

1630 Fuller Pisgak iv, v. 82 ^ Some onely counted the i 
grand and solemn ostiaries of Nil us. .whiles others cast all ! 
his chanelets rather cuts than courses) into the number. 

Channelled, -eled (tjas-nad), ppl. a. [f. : 
Channel sb.^ and v. + -ed.] 

1. Having channels or grooves ; furrowed, | 

grooved, fluted; having a (street) channel or gutter; i 
in i>W.« Canaliculate. ' 

1367 Drant Horace Epist. xv, Evj, The siluer channeld 
sande. 1697 Potter i. viii. (1715 31 lonick | 
Piikrs Channelled. 1703 Maundrell Jotirn. '^ertis. (1732) 
137 Two fine channerd Pillars. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. 
iL s. V. Plantain^ The Steins .. about a Foot high, are 
angulous and channelled. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar; Path. 
Odes Wks. III. 382 Griev’d at thy channell’d cheek, and 
hoary hair, 1877-84 E. Hulme Wild P'l. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. 

2. Directed or conveyed along a channel ; formed 
with a channel, lit. and fig. 

1796 Monthly Mag. IT. 489 Now flows along Music.. For 
so the master will’d To lead its channel'd course. 1804 
Ann. Rev. II. 259 Something more.. than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into cliannelled enter- 
prise. 

H Situated in, or surrounded by, a channel. 

1793 Coleridge Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle [note.^ The Holmes, on the Bristol 
Channel] The watchfire. .Twinkles. 

*i[ Half channelled over = half seas over, half 
drunk. 

1709 Hearne Coll. 10 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II- 304 One 
think he was halfe Channelled over. 

t CrIia’ILiieller. Obs. rare—^. [f. Channel 
- t- -IB 1 .] A fisherman or mariner in a channel. 
1374 l&oxsmu'E. Regirnent /or Sea 60 b, For them that are 
Channellers or occupiers amongst sandes and banks . . it is 
good for them to sounde the channelles. 

€lia*iiiielliiig, -eling, vbt sb. [f. Channel 
sb.^ and v. + -ing i.] 

1. Channelled work ; fluting, grooving, 

1380 Hollyband Treccs. Er. Tong.^ Caneleure, chamfring, 
chaneling. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 51 The 
Channellings of the Triglyphs. 1883 C. E. Cradock Prophet 
Gt. Smoky Mount .vii. A deep gorge . . washed by the wdntry 
torrents into divers channelings. 

2. Making of channels ; providing with a ^ chan- 
nel ’ or glitter. 

1885 Law Times Rep. Lll. 619/1 The paving and channel- 
ling of the street, attrib. 1883 Harpers Mag. Nov. 824/1 
[Marble quarrying] . - The channelling^ process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, was introduced in 1841. 

S. A rude form of curling. (Cf. channel-stone?) 
1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 970 The only approach to the 
game [Curling] marie there [in the north of England], .being 
what is called ‘ channelling’, a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. 

t CliaiU.iielliz€, t). Obs, noftce-wd. [f, Chan- 
nel -h -IZE.] tra?is. To convey in a channel, 
form a channel for. 

1609 Davies Holy Roode 20 (D.) His Vaines and Nerues 
that channellize His Blood. 

Clia’iiiielly, -ely, Obs. exc. Sc. [fi Chan- 
nel II 4 * -Yk] Gravelly. 

1613 W. Lawson Orck. ^ Gard. (1648) 3 Some thinke the 


Hasell would have a chanily rocke. 1743 Maxwell Trans. 
Soc. Improv. Agric. 91 (Jam.) The soil being light, sandy, 
and channelly. 1787 Trans. Soc. A rts V. 10 Very bad land 
of a channelly quality. 1791 P, Blackford Perthsh. Statist. 
Acc. HI. 207 CJrey oats . . yield a pretty good crop upon 
dur channelly ground, where hardly any other grain will. 

diannelure (tjae-nelim). [variant of Can- 
nelure after chanjzel.] = Cannelure, groove, 
fluting. Hence Oiia'nnelured is. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. 1813 P. Nicholson 589 Between the 

channelures and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. 

Clia'Sllier, V. Sc, (Also j owner J a under, q.v.) 
intr. To mutter, grumble, murmur, fret. 

c 137s ? Barbour St. Agatha 123 Quhy channeris [ju My 
gret god agane now? 1790 A. Wilson Poetns i-ys ijam.) 
Ay channerin’ and daunerin’ In eager search for cole ! 
^1x802 Ballad xi. in Child Ballads ni. Ixxxia 118851 239/2 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. The channerin 
worm doth chide. 

Channon, clianon, -ouin, owne, -un, obs. 

forms of Canon 2. 

t Chanoper, Obs. Also -eper, -yper, A by- 
form of Canopy. 

xS32~3 Inv. Ch. Goods^ Stafford 66, ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. Ibid. 67 A chaneper of brasse. Ibid. 68 A holy- 
water stocke of brasse, ij ehanopers. 

Clians(e, Chansell, -er, Cliaiiserie, obs. 

ff. Chance, Chancel, Chancery. 

Cliansler, obs. f. Chancellor, 
il dianSOXl (Janson). [Fr. L. cantwn-e7n 
song, f. cant- ppl, stem of canere to sing.] A 
song (French, or of France 
1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 438 The first rowe of the Pons 
\edd. pious] Chanson will shew you more. _ 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xlvii. 27 Each his Instrument, His holy Chanzons 
fitted to their String. 1781 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xliv. (1840) III, 129 These [Carols] were festal chansons. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vii. x. 445 Gentle poet, would that 
thou hadst some chanson or courtly compliment. 

il Chansonnette (Jans^net). [Fr. ; dim. of 
prec.] A little song. 

1813 S. Rogers /acmieline 92 What time the Miller’s 
maid Colette Sung, while he supped, her chansonette. 1875 
Mrs. Randolph Wild Hyac. gs Humming, the refrain of 
one of Lady Tynedale’s chansonnettes. 

Clianiss, obs. Sc. f. Chance. 

Cliant (tjant), sb. Also 8-9 cliauiit. [prob. 
a. F. cha7tt song L. cantte-ni ( 4 th deck) singing, 
song ; but possibly formed imraed. from the vb., 
without reference to the French.)] 

1. A song, melody ; singing, poetic (also in 
rogues’ cant.). 

1671 Milton P. R. n. 290 Cliant of tuneful birds. 1812 J. 
H. Vaux Flash Diet., C haunt, a song. .To throw off a rum 
chaunt, is to sing a good song. 1882 Daily Tel. 19 Oct. 5/2 
To troll his jovial chaunts..m a tavern-parlour. 

2. Music. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Canticles, etc., are sung in public worship. 

The essential characteristic of a chant is the long ‘ reciting- 
note ’ to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed by a rhythmical cadence. The modern Anglican 
chant ' derived from the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double. A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains, of 3 and 4 bars re^ectively, each be- 
ginning with a reciting-note. A double chant has twice the 
length of a single one, and is sung to two verses. 

4*1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed- 2) I. i 280 The Chants or 
Canto ITerrao to some of the hymns of the Romish Church. 
1793 Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
in the Psalter. 1867 MacfariRen Harmony i. 10 The chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church. ^1876 Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. IV. i. 360 The influence of the Ambro.sian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed, 
b. A psalm, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

1836 Stanley Sinai Sf Pal. xiv. (1858) 467 The solemn 
diants of the Church of B^ii and Chrysostom, i860 Adler 
Fauriets Prov. Poet. viii. 154 Having admitted profane 
songs among the chants of the church. 1882 Rossetti 
Ballads <§• Sonn. 154 The slain king’s corpse on bier was 
kid With chaunt and requiem-knelL 

3. A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words, (Used with a vague range of 
meaning between i and 2 , but usually implying 
something less tuneful than an air or song.) 

x8is Moore Lalla R. (1824) 300 The minaret-cryer’s 
chaunt of glee. 1827 F. Cooper Prairie II. xii. 198 Raising 
the threatening expressions eff their chaunt into louder 
strains. 1833 Ht. yU.KnmiK\5 Charmed Seai. 3 The exiles 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts, 1882 B. Ramsay 
, RecoU. Mil. Serv, I. iv, 73 The low monotonous chant of an 
Arab party. 

I b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice in speech ; a distinctive intonation. 

1848-55 Macaulay Hist, xvii, His strange face, his 
strange chant, his immovable hat . . were known all over 
i the country. 1876 Geo. Eliot D. Derompt xvi, The tutor, 
i an able young Scotchman . . answered, with the clear-cut, 

! emphatic chant which makes a truth doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. 

4. slang. (See quots.) 

18x3 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Chant, a (person’s) name, 
address, or designation .a cipher, initials, or mark of any 
kind, on a piece of plate, linen, or other article ; anything 
, so marked is said to be chanted. . . an advertisement in a 
newspaper or hand-bill, etc. 1824 Compl. Hist. Murd. 
Mr. Weare 258 '* We may as well look and see if there is 
any chaunt about the money,’— and examined the four 
notes, but ribere were no marks upon them* 


Gliasit (tjant), n. ' Forms: 4-:5 .eli:aiinte(ii, 
5-9 chaunt, 5 chawnt, 6- chant, [a. F. chante-r 
to sing:— L. cant are, freq. of can- ere to sing. The 
frequentative force had disappeared already in 
Latin, and in Romanic cantare took the place 
entirely of L. ca/zere.J 

1. intr. To sing, warble, arch, or poet. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 181 Herestow nat Absolon 
That chaunteih thus vnder cure boures wal. i6ix Bible 
Amos vi. 5 That chaunt [Coverd. synge] to the sound of the 
Viole. 1613 R. C. ^ 4 ?;^/a (ed. 3), C'te4!?i!2(, sing. 1790 

CowpER Odyss. X. 281 And at her task So sweetly chaunts. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. n. 182 Sirens . . such As chanted on 
the blanching bones of men. ^ 

ffg. 1857 Rusk in Pol. Econ. Art gg Bid . . the sea wnnds 
chaunt in the galleries, 
b. of birds. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 39 The grene serene sang sueit, quhen 
the gold spynk chantit. 1589 M enaphon l Arb.) 23 

The birdes that chaunted on their braunches. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds I. 194 The only bird which chaunts on 

the wing. 1830 Tennyson Poet’s Mind ffz In the heart 
of the garden the merry bird chants. 

e. t 7 'ansf. of other animals ; spec, of hounds. 

1573 Tusser 1878)42 Keepe hog I aduise thee from 

medow and come . . If dog set him chaunting he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 E. Jesse A need. Dogs 268 ‘ Good hounds’ 
as an old writer observes ‘ will come chanting and trail along 
by the river side.’ 1882 Shohthouse % Inglesaizt ted. 2) 

I. ii. 43 The hounds came trailing and chanting along by 
the river-side. 

2. trans. To sing, utter musically. (Often with 
notion of ‘ prolonged or drawling intonation due 
to influence of sense 4 .) Chiefly poetical. 

1588 Shaks. 'Pit. A . u. iii. 12. iS9S ~ ychn v. vii. 22 This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaunts a dolefuil hymne to his owne 
death. 1704 Pope Pastorals, Stimm. 'jg Your praise the 
birds shall chant in ev’ry grove. x8i2 J. Wilson Isle 0 / 
Palms IV. 791 When she chants her evening hymn. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ireland i. x The sea . .whose hoarse music 
is chaunted day and night. 1842 Tennyson Poet's Song 6 
He. .chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

3. To sing of, celebrate in song. poet. 

1583 STANYHURsxyS’wmi. (Arb.) 17 Manhod and garbroyls 
I chaunt, and martial horror. 1606 -znd Pt. Reiurne Jr. 
Parnass, v. iv, (Arb.) 70 Wee I chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reede. c 1750 Shenstonb Elegy xviii. 48 The soft shepherd 
. . Chants his proud mistress to his hoarse guitar. — Wksi 
(17641 I. 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 

4. Mtisic. To recite musically, intone ; to sing 
to a chant, as the Psalms, etc., in public worship 
(see Chant sb. 2 ). a. intr. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chawuten, discanto, organiso. 
1796 Scott Chase xii, With pious fools go chant and pray. 
*884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer i. 24 The priests and 
canons chant. 

b. trans. (In first quot, ? to drawl out.) 
tszSPilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
woi-de, not chauntyng nor brekyng your notes. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 24 To chant, cantillare. tyo6 A. Bedford Temple 
Mus. iii. 68 The Jews.. do not Read, but Chant out the 
Hebrew Text. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. xv. 114 A short 
service was then chaunted. 1880 Grove Did. Mus. I. 336 
The * Common Tunes’ for chanting the Psalter. 

i 5- fiS' I’o talk or repeat a statement monoton- 
ously ; to harp upon {obs.). a. intr. 

R. H. tr. Lauaterus* Ghosies (1596) 36 Those things 
which they chaunted upon with open mouth. 1641 Milton 
Ch.Govt, II. ii. (1851) 153 Let them chaunt while they will of 
prerogatives. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. xiv, 232 If 
. . a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a newspaper. 

b. trans. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 132 Chaunting unabatedly 
her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 

c. To chant the praises (or eulogy) of. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 239 Some syren from Bil- 
lingsgate, chaunting the eulogy of deceased mackerel. x868 
Seyd BniUon 580 Chaunting the praises of our financial in- 
stitutions. 1883 Mcatch. Exam, ii June 4/7 To chant the 
praises of the Darwinian system. 

6 . slang, {trans.) To sell (a horse) fraudulently 
[app. ■^to cry up’J. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLIX. 305 Frauds . . in the disposal 
of horses., by a gang of., swindlers, who technically call it 
‘ chaunting horses ’ . 1839 T h ackeray Virgin, x. ( D.) J ack 

Firebrace. - was here this morning chanting horses with 'em. 
x^i — Philip XX, Horses, .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the market. 

Clxautable (ijamtabl), a. rare. [cf. F. chant- 
ctble, f. chanter to sing : see -able. Cantdbil-is 
was used in L.] That may be chanted or sung. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 54 Chauntable [O. E. Psalms 
singendlic ; E. E. Psalter sang he; Vulg. cantabiles} weren 
to me thi iustefiyngus. 

}1 Cbantage (JaRla- 5 , tja-nted^). [a. F. chant- 
age ' action de faire chanter quelqu’un, e’est-^-dire 
de lui extorquer de Fargent en le mena^ant de 
reveler quelqiie chose de scandaleux, ou de le 
diffamer, etc.’ (Littrd).] 

A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements. 

1874 Mahaffv Soc. Life Greece xii. 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people by a sort of chantage, 
j 1882 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 176/2 Literary chantage. 1883 
; World 12 Sept. 8 {Social Chantage). Chantage, blackmaU 
or by whatever name the levying of pay, in one shape or 
' another, out of the fear of the payer, is called. 1884 Law 
I limes 29 Nov. 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 
! protect women from insult and outrage should be relaxed 
i because they may be abused for the purpose of chantage. 
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I! (JantaiV, tja-ntant), a. [a. F. 

chantant^ pr. pple. of chanter to sing.] 
adj. Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 

<®i789 Bueney Hist. Mas. III. Introd. lo Adagios are 
now made more chantant and interesting in themselves. 
*854, J' W. Moore Mmycl. Mtisic., Chaniant (F.) a term, 
applied to instrumental music, etc. 

GlxaritareUe, var. of Chanteeelle^. 
Clianteelere, -eer, obs. ff. Chanticleer. 
Clianted (tja-nted), ///, a. [f. Chant z/.+ 
-ED l.J Sung to a chant ; musically recited. 

x<S49 Milton Eikoyi. xxv, The chanted Service-Book. 
*795 Southey yoan 0/ Arc ix. 160 The chaunted mass, and 
virgin’s holy hymn. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <§• It. hi. HI. 
s8o A musician . . accompanying the chanted recitation. 

« 1853 R0BERT.SON Serm. Ser. ni.xi. 135 One chaunted note. 

[I diamtepleiirei. Ohs. [Fr.; {. chanter to sing 
"h J>tenrer to wGop. The word has several senses 
ill mod.F., e. g. ‘weep-hole’, ‘ flood -opening’ in a 
wall, etc., which have not entered into English.] 

1 . Name of a French poem of the 13th c. ad- 
dressed to those who sing {chanter) in this world 
and shall weep (plenrcr) in the next (Godef.) : 
hence used of a mixture or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

<:i374 Chaucer And, ^ Arc. 320, I fare as dohe h® songe 
of Chaunte pleure For nowe I pleyne and now I playe. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xi, Conformyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and soclaynely to wepe. c 1430 
— Bochas I, viii. (1544) iia, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending in wretchednesse. 

2 . (See quot.) 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Godsi, 02 00 per 100 Weight. 

diasiter ^ itja-ntsr). Forms : 4-6 chauntour, 

5 chawntowre, -tour, 5-7 chantour, 5-8 
chauutor, 6 chantoure, 4-9 chaunter, 7-9 
chantor, 6- chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 
= Old .chanteoriffxoAdS . chanteiir) .L. cantdtor-em 
singer. In sense i, prob. aphetic f. Enchanter.] 
t i. An enchanter, a magician. Obs. 

XZ97 R. Glouc. 11724) 243 An chanteor \prinUd anchan- 
teor] Edwyne adde of Spayne. .pat coujje hym segge of ys 
dedes al hou y t ssolde go yoru ys chantement. c 1340 Cur- 
sor M. iFairf.) 5897 pen calde pe king his chauntours \<Coit. 
enchaunturs]. 

2 , One who chants or sings; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

1387 Tuevisa Higdm (Rolls) H. 349 Linus., pe grete 
chauntour [nmstctis], c 1440 Promp. Patv. 71 Chawntowre, 
cantor. 1594 T, B. La Pnmaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 138 If the 
chaunter or^musicion bee very expert in his arte. 1607 
Lingua i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 340 The winged chanters 
of the wood. 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 444 Jove’s ethereal rays 
(resistless fire) The chanter’s soul and raptured songinspire. 
1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. II. viii. 411 When the chanter 
from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan. 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 158 Musical instruments were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. 

3 . Spec. a. One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, etc. ; a singing-man, chorister. 

1383 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 44 With oute theynner 5ate, treseries 
of chaunters [i6i;i chambers of the .singers]. 1463 Bury 
Wills 11830) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to haue] 
vj d. 3:450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 34 Ho wolde do on a 
cope and stands and synge as a chantoure in myddes of the 
qmer. 1751 Chambers Cpcl. s.v., All great chapters have 
chantors and chaplains to ease and assist the canons 
. . But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word chorister ^ or sinring-man. 1868 
Daily Newsxo Nov., Dr, Elvey and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 

lb. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir; 

Cantor. . 

[1382 Wyclif Ps. Pro!., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.] 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.a^afa The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began fam lucisorto. 
*553 T Wilson 76b, The chaunter. .made the whole 
quier..to fall straight a laughyng. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramh. KentfiZodp 99 Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
ham. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1703) II. or The 
Bill for the utter abolishing . , of all Archbishops, Bishops 
..Prebendaries, and all Chaunters. . of any Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. 1751 Chambers Cycl. , Chantoris used, 
by way of excellence, for the praecentor, or master of the 
choir ; which is one of the dignities of the chapter. 1791 
Bq&wzll yohnson to8 note, The Rev. River Jones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sck, Scotl. i. i, 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in the Chapter of Sarum, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 
cellor and treasurer. 

< 4 . A priest who sings masses in a chantry. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 268/1 Whan the chantour herd 
hym he. .shewed hym that he erred, a 1697 Awbrey Berk- 
shire iii. a^ih.) A cert&ln revexi'fSQ sufficitnt for a chanter 
to one chapel. *813 Coleridge Remorse in. i, In a chapel 
on the shore, Shall the chaunters sad and saintly. .Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee. 

5 . That pipe of a bagpipe, with finger-holes, on 
which the melody is played. (Also nsed of similar 
instruments ; also, and 
1631 Bhathwait Wkimzies, Pifer 143 Hee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake ; so as, his chanter becomes his inter- 
preter. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL III. 3 Sept., A broad 
yellow ribband, fixed to the chanter-pipe. 178a Burns Death 
Poor Mailie 110 Wha on Ayr your chanters tune. 1794 
BceziomKii SurinamitZxpii I. xv,409'Thegod_Pan playing on 
his chaunter. 1810 Scott Lady ofL. n, xvi, See the proud 
pipers on the bow, And mark the gaudy streamers flow 


From their loud chanters down. 1878 Grove Diet. Mus. 

1. 123 Its [the bagpipe’s] essential characteristics have al- 
ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or ‘ drones 
with a melody or ‘ chaunter’. 

tS, Hedge-chanter', the Hedge-sparrow {Accentor 
modtilaris\, 

1865 Mofyiing Star sg July, A cuckoo, .found, -in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7 . slang. (More fully ho/ se-chanter) : One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1836 Dickens Pickio. (1847) 350/1 He was a horse chaunter. 
1836 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse ii. {1841) 36 A 
systematic chaunter, who will swindle you both out of horse 
and money. 1845 Thackeray Leg. of Rhme ii, He is a 
cogger of dice, I tell thee — a chanter of horseflesh. 

t Clia'ilter Obs. rare—K [ad. F. chaniief 
prop ( ~ It. cantieref Pg. canteiro') L. canterius, 
cantherius (i) gelding, ass, mule, (2) spar, rafter, 
prop, (3) as here.] ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting the vine, a trellis’, 
i6oi Holland Pliny I. 531 If so be it [the vine stock] rest 
vpon one chanter or range of perches, 

II Clianterelle [a. F. chanterelle, It. can- 
tarella treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, call-bird, f. canidre to sing.] 

1 1 . A decoy bird. {In quot. A female partridge 
used as a decoy.) Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I, 289 Forth they goe against the 
foulers chantereli or watch which calleth them out. 
ij2. (S e quot.) 

1S78 (Irove Diet. Phis. I, 135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string [in the banjo] is called from its use. .the thumbstring. 
Ibid. II. 176 Making thirteen strings in all [for the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Clianterelle ^ (tja-ntered). Also cEanta- 
relle. [a. Fr. chanterelle ; in mod.L. cantharell- 
us, dim, of cantharus drinking-vessel.] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus {Cantharelhis cibarius). 

*775 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1777 II. 1008 Yellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyn Ronsseau's Bot. xxxii. 50X 
The Chanterelle, or httle Yellow Mushroom, so common in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. 1859 All Y. Round No. 
15. 342 The beautiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the 
bu.snel. 1880 M. Collins Th. in Garden II. 12 Myriads of 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantarelles, champignons are 
wasted, .because the poor do not understand their use. 

tClia’iiterer. Obs. rare.=^ Chanter 1 3 b or 4. 
c 1540 Compl. Rod. Mors xxii. F v, I say bisshoppes, canons 
and chaunterers. 

Chanteress, -rie, obs. ff. Chanteess, Chantry. 
+ Clia'llterist. Obs. rare'~^. « Chanter i 4. 

1548 Bk. of Sales in Strype Reel. Mem. ii. 11. App. zzz. 92 
The chanterlsts of the chauntry of East Kirby. 

Clia*iitersMp. [f. Ch.vhter ■» (sense 3 b) i- 
-SHIP.] The office of a chanter or precentor. 

1529 Acizi Hen. F///, c. 13. § 31 No .. Treasurership, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. 1691 Bp. of 
Worcester Charge ^x. i6gi Wood At A. Oxon. 1. 625 He 
gave up his Chantorship. 1809 E, Christian in Blackstonds 
Comm. I. 392 The statute expressly excepts, .chanterships, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. 

Cliaaticleer (tja-ntikliei). Forms : 3-5 
chauntecler, 4-6 chaunticlere, 5 chantecleer, 
6 chauntecleere, 7 chanitticleere, -cleare, 
(ohant-it-olear), ebante-, olLantiole(e)re, -icier, 
8- chanticleer, [a. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 
chanteclair\ proper name of the Cock in Reynard 
the Fox, f. chante-r to sing, crow-i-c/^r (mod.F. 
clair^ clear.] 

An appellation applied to a cock, usually in 
manner of a proper name ; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Grimalkin, Rey^ 
nard, etc.) 

a 1300 Vox /k Wolf 37 Be stllle, ich bote, a Godes nome ! 
Quath the vox. Sire chauntecier, ^1386 Chaucer Nonne 
Pr. T. 29 Sche had a cok, hight Chaunticlere. 1481 Cax- 
ton Reynard (Arb.) g So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecier the cock. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. h. 1 
Chearefull Clhaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. v. 160 Poore Gallus now . . Is turned to a crowing 
Cnauntecleere. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. ix. vii. 30 My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Temp. 1. li. 385], x6zx 
Quarles Esther ir6$S}g4 When Chanticleere, (the Bellman 
of the morne) Shall summon twilight with his bugle borne. 
1633 B. JoNSON T. Tub HI. V, Brave chant-it-clear, his noble 
heart was done, c x8zo S. Rogers Italy, Lake GenevalxZyp) 
176 Many a chanticleer and pmlet. 1858 Longf. Birds of 
Pass*, Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. 
Hence Clia'nticleer w. nonce-wd., to crow as a 
cock; Cha'nticleeriiig ///. a. 

1841 FraseYs Mag. XXIV. 713 The courageous bird., 
chanticleered away louder than ever. 1856 Strang Glasgow 
515 Voices as^ cheerful and chanticleering as the Cock. 

II Cliaxitier* [Canadian Ft. ; cf. F. chantier 
‘ place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store them or to work them ’ : see 
Littrd] A (Canadian) log-hut, a Shanty. 

^ 1880 Lamherman' s Gaz. 28 Jan., A lumberman’s Chantier 
in the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs. Ihid., 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 
chantier-men. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handhk. Canada 26 
They build themselves chantiers, of rough logs. 

C&auting (tja-ntiq)^ vbl sb. [f. Chant v. + 
-iNa l.] The action of the verb Chant; singing, 
musical recitation, etc. (In early usage, also ; In* 
cantation, enchantment.) 

1382 Wyclif Isa* vuL 19 That sounen strongli in their 


chauntingus [1388 enchauntyngis ; Nnlg. incantationibm']. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chawntynge, discantns, cantm 
organicus. 1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xxxvi. asgi ) 21 
DuTerent chantings of dull flattery. 1706 A. Bedford 
Temple Mas. iii. 66 The Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. 18S0 Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting. 

€lia‘iitiiig3 ppi- a- [f as prec. y -ing 2.] 

1 . That chants. 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 174 The chaunting thrush upon 
the spray. 1802 BixavEyt A nim. Bieg. (1813) H. 60 The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song. 1838 Emerson Lit. 
Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 210 These chanting poets. 

2 . Having the character of musical recitation. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. France I. 79 The chanting tone 

in which he spoke. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) f 
169 In a low chanting voice. 

Chantlet. mnee-wd. [£ Chant -let, dim. 

suffix.] A little song or melody. 

1874 Dobell Sncnvdrops Sel. Poems (1887) 315 All the tiny 
Snowbells swinging Tiny chauntlets. 

f Cha'jitxiaeiit. Obs. In 3-5 eba'antement 
{trisyll. ). [a. OF. singing, incantation, 

f. chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 149 Merlyn with ys chaunternent, & 
myd ys quoyntyse. a 1300 Floriz k ^L 312 l>ure3 con- 
iureson and chaunternent. 1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. v, 
A lawe ysette By chaunternent. 1803 W. Rose: Amadis 
128 The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chanter, -our, -ship, var. Chanter, -ship. 
Chantress ujerntres). Forms: 5 chaunter- 
esse, 6 chanteres, 7 -esse, ebanntress, 7- 
chantress. [a. OF. chanteresse, iem. of chantere, 
~eor, singer: see Chanter! and -ess.] 

1 1 . A female magician, sorceress, enchantress. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Iroyi. v, Albe she vere a passynge 
sorceresse And chefest named of any chaunteresse. 

2 . A female chanter or singer ; a singing woman ; 
a songstress ; also of birds, etc. arch, or poet. 

1450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mary was 
chyfe chanteres in the womens quyer. 1624 Wotton 
A rchii. (1672 ) 66 Those Chanteresses , . may live long among 
so good provisions. 1632 Milton Penseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy even- 
song. 1791 Boswell yohnsonO^yi)!, 312 She was sister 
to the Reverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress. 1830 Eg. Warburton Hunting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Chorus, Now Chantress 
commences her song. 

Chantry Ujn'ntri). Forms : 4-5 channterie, 
4-6 -tre, 5 chawnterye, 5-6 chauntexy(e, 

6 chauntrie, -trye, chawntory, chanterie, 
(? schawittry, schawnter), 6-7 chauntrey, 7 
chantrie, 5-9 chauntry, 5- chantry. [ME. 
ckaunierie, a. OF. chanterie, f, chanter to sing: 
see -ERY. In med.L. cantaria, caniuaria, whence 
Cantarie, Cantuarib, q.v.] 

1 1 . Singing or chanting (of the mass). Obs. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 63 pe chauntre of )?€ chapel cheued 
to an ende. 

t 2 . Incantation, enchantment. Ohs. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 2056(Mi.tz.) How that lady bryght To 
a warm [=; worm] was dygbt Thorugh kraft of chaunterye. 

3 . An endowment for the maintenance of one or 
more priests to sing daily mass for the souls of the 
founders or others specified by them. Also ap- 
plied to the body of priests so endowed. 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
Seynte Poules, To seeken him a chaunterie for soules. 14.. 
Tundalds Vis. 2080 Men that . . foundyd chyrehys and 
chantryse. 1509 Plumpton Corr. 206 To occupie peassi- 
ablely his poore chawntoryall the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 154S Brinklow Lament. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance which ye bestowe vpon 
chauntries. 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry O. 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests. 1868 Milman 
St. Pauls 145 The foundation of chantries, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. 

b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so en- 
dowed. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 27 To singe goddys seruice for my 
soule . . in the Chaunterie of the Chirche of Saint Leonard. 
15^ Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 318 , 1 haue built two Chauntries, 
Where the.. Priests sing .still for Richards Soule. <*1600 
Rites k Mon. Ch. Durham (1733) 56 In a Chantry made of 
most excellent blue Marble stood our Lady’s Altar. 1826 
Scott Woodsi. i, It still contains some arches of the old 
chantry. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 31 ‘ Chan- 
tries ’ were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars, 

C, aitrib. as in chantry-house, -door, -lands, etc* ; 
chantry -priest, a priest attached to a chantry. 

14S0 Bury Wills (1850) 62 My seid chauntry priest ., 
wiche is assigned to pray for the seid soules. 1546 
i Ripon (givxtfi&sb III. 62 Unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
j house. 1549 Latimer Serm. before Edw, VI (Arb.) 68, I 
woulde not that ye should do wyth chauntrye priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(1829) 47 Having used the service book peaceably within 
the chantry [printed chanry] kirk of Ross. 1732-8 Neal 
Hist. Purit. ^ 1822) L 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 
the laity. i88i Academy 29 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of their own. 

tCKao’dical, a. Ohs* rare, [f. Gr. 
like chaos (f. + -ic -k-AL.J Fertaining to, or 

of the nature of, chaos. 

*693 J. Beaumont On Burmf s The. Earth i. 70 AU 


CHAOGEIfOUS. 


CHAP. 


would return into a Chaodical Confusion. iMd, ii. 137 
The Generation of the World, .the Chaodical Egg. 
Cliao*ge3lOllS5 a. rare, [f. Gr. Chaos + 
-Yci'T/s born + -OUS: see -genods.] Chaos-born. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 272 The chao- 
genous hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient mytho- 
legists. 

t Clia’oisse, V. Obs. rare, firreg. f. Chaos -f- 
«IZE.J tra 7 zs. To reduce to chaos or utter con- 
fusion, to make chaotic. Hence Oha'oized ppl. a. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. To Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind. .Th’ Idea doth confuse and chaoize. Ibid. Prol. ii, 
What chaoized conceit doth forme my feares ? Ibid, xlii, 
Chaoiz'd Ideas of conceit. 

Cliao'logy. rare—^. [f. Gr. Chaos + 
-Xoyia discourse: see -LOGY. So F. ckaologie.'] ^ 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Chaology^ the history or descrip- 
tion of the chaos.. .Dr. Burnet likewise gives us a chaoiogy, 
in his theory of the earth. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 
in Ash, etc. 

Glia'OHiailcy* rare“~°. [ad. med.L. c/iao- 
maittia^ f. Gr. Chaos, in Paracelsian lan- 
guage = the atmosphere + fiavr/ia divination.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Chaomancy^ a kind of divination 
by the air. [1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Chaomantiay 
amongst the enthusiastical chymists, is the art of making 
presages from observations on the air.] 1775 in Ash, etc. 

CKaoS {ke‘ps). [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. x«os ‘ any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe \ f. vb.-stem x^“ 
yawn, gape.] 

ti- A gaping void, yawning gulf, chasm, or 
abyss : (chiefly from the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvi. 26). Obs. (In Greek spec. * the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness’, a use also often glanced at by 
English writers.) 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf.(W. de W. 1494)1. Ixxvii, There 
is a grete chaos [1533 cause] that is to .sayen a thycke derke- 
nes betwene vs & the that we mowe not come to the ne 
thou tyll vs. 1582 N. T. <Rhem.) Lztke xvi. 26 Betweene 
us and you there is fixed a great chaos [Vulg. chaos, Gr. 
xdo-ju-a, Wycl. derke place, Tind. greate space, Gezteva 
great gulfe]. 1^3 Fulke Defence vii. 286 There is a great 
chaos, which sigmfieth an infinite distance between Abra- 
ham and the rich glutton. 1603 Holland PhitarcUs Mor. 
975 (Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster’s mouth . . down it goeth. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 55 The Gulf Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall, 

2 . The ‘ formless void’ of primordial matter, the 
* great deep ’ or * abyss ' out of which the cosmos 
or order of the universe was evolved. 

153X Elyot Gov. (1875) 3 Take awaie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shulde than remaine ? Certes nothing finally, 
except some man wold imagine eftesoones. Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture. 1559 Primer in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) loi That old confusion, which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashion, confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. ^1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. vi. § 2 The order and di.sposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 1649 Selden La%vs 
Eng. II. i. (1739) 8 The whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of any form that the next daring spirit shall brood upon it. 
1667 Milton P.L.i. 10 In the Beginning how the Heav'ns 
and Earth Rose out of Chaos. 1730 Thomson A utumn 731 
As when of old - .Light uncollected thro' the chaos urg’d Its 
infant way. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855' II. xvi. 99 The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a 
general chaos. 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the most ancient of the gods.) 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 99 The unformed matter of 
the world, was a god, by the name of Chaos. 1667 Milton 
P. L, II. 89s Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchic. 1:728 Pope Dtmc. i. 10 
Dulness o'er all possess’d her antient right, Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 
vii. (1872) 243 If Chaos himself sat umpire, what better 
could he do ? 

3 . trazisf. and fig. a. A state resembling that 
of primitive chaos ; utter confusion and disorder, 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. 125 This Chaos, when Degree 
is suffocate. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. in. (1843) 74/1 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was Formed. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. nr. 
xxxvi. 232 Reduce all Order, .to the first Chaos of Violence, 
and Giviul warre. 1819 Arnold Life/ Corr. (1844) I. ii. 59, 
I stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burton Hist, 
Scot. VI. Ixv, 27 In Ireland all is confusion and chaos. 

b. ‘ Anything where the parts are undis- 
tinguished ’ (J.); a confused mass or mixture, a 
conglomeration of parts or elements without order 
or connexion. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abim {hxh.') 53 They make their 
volumes no better than . . a huge Chaos of foule disorder. 
^!i63z Donne Poems Oft did we grow To be two 

Chaosses. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. a^'Z. One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wit, 1781 J. Moore ViewSoc. It. (1790) 1 . xi. 
118 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Black Green Past. xxxv. 283 The vessel went plunging on 
through the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 
t 4 . trazufi. An undigested or amorphous mass 
or lump. Obs. (Cf. the ‘ rudis indigestaque moles ’ 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 2.) 

[1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. i. (R.) One face had nature, 
which they chaos nam’d, An undigested lump.] 

1562 Eden Let. in xst, Eng. Bks. Amer. fArh.) Introd. 
44/1, I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of 
them bothe. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ni. ii. 161 To dispro- 
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portion me in euery part, Like to a Chaos, or an vn-lick’d 
Beare-whelpe. 

t 5 . ? Element; environment; space. (Among 
Greek senses were ‘ space, the expanse of air ’,) 

162X Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. i. ii. (1676) 27/1 Paracelsus 
stiffely maintaines..that they [devils] have every one their 
severall Chaos.. The water (as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
(Naiads’] Chaos, wherein they live. Ibid. 11. ii. ni. iSS/® 
Creatures, whose Chaos is the earth. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Chaos, in the phrase of Paracelsus, imports the air. 

It has also some other significations amongst the alchemists. 

6 . attHb.2XiA Contb,,2C& eketosfiood, -state \ chaos- 
founded adj., chaos-like adj, and adv. 

x6ii Guillim Heraldrie To Rdr., By dissoluing of this 
chaos-like or confused lump. 1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth 
II. 109 Nature relapses hastily into that chaos-state. 182s 
Byron Heaven^ E. i. iii. 815 Come, Anah 1 quit this chaos- 
founded prison. 1831: Carlyle Res. (1858) 164 Not a 
few . . now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood. 
Cliatotliei’Stic, rare. [f. Gr. x^o-y Chaos 
+ di-os God + -iST-ic.] That identifies chaos or 
crade matter with the first principle or God.^^ 
x8s8 F. Hall Bibliog. Ind. Philos. Syst. (1859) iii» The 
Sankhya, or chaotheistic, system. 

Chaotic (keigtik), a. [f. Chaos, app. on the 
analogy of other Greek- derived words in -otic, as 
demotic, erotic, hypmtic, where the ending has 
various origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the derived Gr. vb. xao-itv, 
in passive, to be reduced to chaos ; cf. ^Lwrifcbs 
f.Hd-eiv). In. mod.T. chaotigrue.'} 

1 . Of or pertaining to the primordial chaos ; in 
the state of chaos. 

X713 Derham Phys, Theol. in. ii. (R.) At that time (what- 
ever It was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 259 Janus is by him 
supposed to be the chaotic deity. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 87 During the separation of the atmosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic mass. 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. ii. § 85. 95 That the present solar system 
gradually condensed into its present state from a chaotic 
mass of nebulous material. 

2 . transf. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
confused or disordered. 

1747 Johnson Plan Eng Diet. Wks. IX. 191 Translators, 
who have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases. 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 61 In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a certain chaotick con- 
stitution supported their several pretensions by the sword. 
1837 Macaulay Bacon, Ess. (1854) I. 349 Opinions were 
still in a state of chaotic anarchy. 1875 Poste Gains 1. 

81 The rules . . are at first sight chaotic and bewildering. 

Clxao’ticaly a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] = prec. | 

1677 Hale Prun. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 295 As by its presence 
in any part of the Chaotical Horizon it made Day, so by its 
absence there-frora it caused Night. 1826 Carrington 
Dartmoor Pref. ii Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 
tical confusion. 

Chaotically (k4?ip*tikali),«^2'. [fiprec. + -ly. 2 ] 
In a chaotic manner. 

1824 Byron Def, Transf. i. ii. 318 It [matter] is a stubborn 
substance, And thinks chaotically, as it acts. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirligig, where 
kings and beggars . . and stars and street-sweepings were 
chaotically whirled. 1858 De Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 

II. i. 28 note. The life, .has been- .chaotically mis-narrated. 

ChaO'ticxiess. rare. Chaotic quality. 

1887 Stockton Borrowed Month 2x2 The chaoticness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (tjoep), sb.T- [f. Chap z/.I or its source.] 

1 . An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by chopping or splitting. 

1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr skinne is 
very rowghe & full of chappes & riftes. 1563 Hyll A rte 
Garden. (1593) 6 Ground, .through the heat ot Sommer full 
of chaps. 1607 Topsell Serpents 659 Bark of Birch, which 
.. cleaveth and openeth it self into chaps. 1698 Keill 
Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 117 These great Chaps and Cracks 
. .made in the primitive earth, by the strong action of the 
Sun, Cos'SK Belemniiesva. Phil. Trans.'lAlAY . 

397 A Chap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b. esp. A painful fissure or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh : chiefly caused by exposure 
of hands, lips, etc., to frost or cold wind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (14QS) 280 Lepra 
, . makyth chappes, chynnes and clyftes. 1547 Boorde Brea. 
Health civil. 56!), A chappe or chappes beynge in the lyppes, 
tongue, handes and fete of a man. 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physkk 111. xxiii, (1639) 138 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind on the lips. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Chilblain, Chaps, on the hands ; and kibes on the heels. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Ant. 1 . 185/1 The margin, .of the mouth, is 
subject to fissures, chaps, and superficial excoriations, 

C. fig. 

a i66x Fuller (Webster) There were many clefts and 
chaps in our council. 

2 . A stroke, knock, rap. Sc. and north, dial. 

1785 Burns Scotch Drink x. Then Burnewin comes on like 

death At ev'ry chaup. <21803 Jamieson Water-Kelpie 
xxiii in Scott Af/wjfr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae, There’s 
Water- Kelpie's chap [at door or window], a 1809 Christ- 
mas Bd ing Qwsxil) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. 

3 . The act of fixing upon as one’s choice ; choice, 
selection. Cf. Chap 8 . Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 114 (Jam.) Spare no pains nor care, 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. 

Cliap (tjsep), sb.^ Also 6-^7 ebappe. ^ [Found 
first in the middle of the i6th c. ; the variant chop 
is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar c 1500, 


and is now more usual in certain senses. Perh. f. 
Chap, Chop v. (The suggestion that it is a 
southern corruption of the northern Chaft, suits 
the sense, but no explanation of such a phonetic 
change appears). See also Chop.] 

1 . Either of the two bones (with its covering of 
muscles, skin, etc.) which form the mouth ; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill of a bird. 

1575 Turberv. Bk. Venerie 195 Take them with your 
tongs or clampes by the lower chappe. 1610 Healey Aug. 
City of God 335 [The Crocodile] moveth his upper Chappe. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. I (1686) 85 Broad and 
thick chaps are required in birds that speak. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. II. VI. iii. 177 The stork . . produces no other 
noise than the clacking of its under-chap against the upper. 
C1870 J, Murphy Comm. Lev. xl 18 The pelican [has]. , 
in tne under chap a pouch capable of holding many quarts. 

2 . pi. The Jaws as unitedly forming the mouth ; 
the biting and devouring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prey ; and applied con- 
temptuously or humorously to human beings, in 
which sense more commonly Chop. 

IS55 Eden Decades PV. Ind. (Arb.) 231 The hooke ouer- 
thwarteth & catcheth hold of his chappes. 1569 Golding 
tr. Heminge's Post. 18 The deliverer of mankinde out of 
the chappes of the serpent. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. ji- 80 
( 3 pen your chaps againe. 1620 Healey Si. Aug. City of 
God IX, iv. 324 Being euen in the chaps of death. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Epigr. on Blanch, To bind up her chaps 
when she is dead. 1673 R. Leigh Transp. Reh. 39 Supping 
up his Coffee, and scalding his chaps for hast. 1875 Buck- 
land Log-Bk. 6 The hounds with blood about their chaps. 

3 . The side of the external jaw the cheek. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body 11. ii, She threatned to 
slap my Chaps, and told me, I was her Servant, not her 
Governess. 1718 T. Gordon Cordial Lgw Spirits 50 Bury 
their faces in mighty periwigs, which inviron either chap. 
i^S Hood Last Man iii. The very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. 1863 B. Taylor 
H. Thurston iii 40 A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 

b. The lower half of the cheek of the pig or 
other animal as an article of food, as in pickled 
Bath chaps. 

1870 Daily News 19 Apr., The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4 . The lower jaw. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 91 The chap 
should be fine, indicating a disposition to feed. 187^ Cas- 
sells Teckn. Educ. IV. 238/2 The ‘ chap ' or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 

1 5 . //. The fauces of Snapdragon and allied 
plants. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 314 The chaps [of 
Toadflax] are orange-coloured, 
f 6. pi. Mech. The ‘ jaws ’ or * cheeks ’ of a vice 
or other tool, etc., which fit together and hold 
something firmly between them ; the jaws of the 
futchells in a carriage, etc. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 11703) 3 Tongs, to be used for 
. .such thicker work, as will be held within, the Returns of 
their Chaps. 1688 R. Holme Arfnoury in. 321/2 The 
(^haps. . of a Vice . . are cut rough. 1794 W. Felton Car- 
riages {1801) L 50 The futchels are contracted in the front 
to receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 
Chaps. 1799 Naval Chron. IL 238 Nail up a new pair of 
chaps on the fore part of the pump for a new handle to be 
fixed in. 1831 J. Holland Mamf. Metals I. 201 Pinched 
when red hot between the chaps of a vice. 

7. Chaps of the Channel ', see Chop J'A 

X720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5^13/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel 

8, Comb., as chap-band, -choke \ Chap-palleit a. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. ii. (1668) 24 Put upon his 

[a house’s] Head a gentle Cavezan . . with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 Middleton Five Gall. in. v, Thou shalt 
straight to Bridewell — Sweet master i Live upon bread and 
water and chap-choke, 

Clia<p [An abbreviation of Chap- 

MAH, wnich seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the i 6thc.: but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before 1 700. It was not recog- 
nized by Johnson, though in Bailey (x 73 J^) sense 
I. With sense 2, cf. the colloquial use of customer 
= * person to have to do with ’ ; also callant = 

‘ customer, lad ’.] 

1 . A buyer, purchaser, customer. Still dial. 

1577 Breton Toyes Idle Head (Clrosart) 55 (D.) Those 

crusty chaps I cannot love, The Diuell doo them shame. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 4507* 6 In hunting after Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the State of Markets. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. IL I 229, I had a meeting 
with my Chaps, and. .told them what the current Price was 
in Town for every Species of my Goods. 1731 Bailey (ed. 
5) A chap {in commerce), a chapman or customer. 1764 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) IL 66 Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy. . 
but she would be a hard chap, *805 Ann. Rev. III. 619 
The pedlar has but a faint interest in the good opinion of 
his chap. 1827 Scott Two Drovers ii, Harry^Wakefield was 
lucky enough to find a chap for a pai*t of his drove. 1^864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chap, a dealer, a purchaser. ‘ I 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for 't.' 

2 . colloq. ‘ (Customer fellow, lad. (Todd, in 1818, 
said ‘it usually designates a person of whom a 
contemptuous opinion is entertained ’ ; but it is 
now merely familiar and non-dignified, being 
chiefly applied to a young man. 

1716 M. Davies Dissert, upon Physick in A thenee Britann,, 
III. 46 The Names of those Country-Chaps be, Absyrtus, etc, 
1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 8 ‘Prithee!’ returned my 
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sCornfuf, choleric chap ; ‘ Doa^t compare me to any of yonr 
sco.undrel Barbarians ! ' ci^$o J. NEr,sON (18361 89 

Another [Qjiford man] said, ‘These chaps belong io poor 
Wesley 1824 Scott Redga.nniiet let. x. The fishers are 
wild chaps. x8^ Thackeray Petidemm iii, What sad wild 
fellows some oi the chaps were. x86z Mrs. H, Wood Mrs, 
MaURu I. XX, You might give a chap a civil answer, 
b. kumorousfy filed to a female, 

2768 Ross Helemre 35 (Jam.) Nought would do But I 
maun gang, that bonny chap to woo. 

Cbap, si/.^ Ellipticai for Chap-book. 

2883 D. Graham Wks. 1 . 72 Among the chaps, .were 
many of a religious character. 

Olxap, sbpy earlier form of Chop, Angio-Ind. 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi chhdf), 

Crliap (tjtep), w.l [ME. chapp-en (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later M Du. cappen (Dxi. happen^ 
also LG., and thence in mod.Ger.), MSw. kappa, 
But the relation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, and no trace of the word is found 
in the earlier stage of any of the langs, ; cf. Chip, 
The sense-development is not clear.] 

J., \l, irans.(\viihoff). To chop <3^ Ohs. or dial, 

■et^zS'Coer de L, 4550 Anon her hedes wer off chappyd. 

^ [Jamieson mentions chap ajff to strike off, and gives chap 
in some parts of Scot!. = chop, cut into small pieces. Cf. 
also sense 7, and Chapped ppL a.^] 

II . To crack, cause to crack in fissures. (To 
connect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 
■ to chop or cut the surface", ought to be the 
earlier.) 

% intr. To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as if the surface or skin were chopped by 
cutting blows. 

c 14ZO Pallad. oti 339 And yf thai chappe [Lat. 

crepeui), a stoone under the heed Roote i.s to doo. 2561 T. 
Hoby tr. Casiiglio7ie-s Courtier \. H, So bedawbed, that., 
she had a viser on her face and dareth not laugh for making 
it chappe. 2580 Baret Alv, C 333 The earth chappeth or 
goeth a .sunder for drougth. 2677 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s 
Ccurse Ckym. (ed. 3) 498 Nutmeg .. is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the uppermost chaps 
and lets the .second appear. 2727 Bradley Pam, Diet. s.v. 
Earth, Claiey or stiff earth . . .subject to chap during the 
heat of .summer, 1875 H. Wood Tiierap. (1879) 5S2 Useful 
when the skin has a tendency to crack or to^ chap. 

Jig, 1642 F ULLER Holy % Prof. Si. iii. viii. 170 Heat of 
pa.ssion makes our souls to chappe, and the deuil creeps in 
at the cranies, 

5. trans. To fissure, cause to crack or open in 
chaps. 

1460, 2549, etc, [see Chapped///, 2.] xtffj'L'ii.'i Euphttes 
I) ij b, Parched with the Sunnes blaze, and chapped [1580 
chipped I with the Winters blast. 1725 J. Reynolds Vienv 
aj Death (2735) 30 The extremely cold winds .. chap the 
timber, and Kill the cattle. 1845 Peter Parley's A 
296 'The earth is chapped with parching. Plod. 'Die girl's 
fingers had been chapped by wor king in water during the frost. 

III. To Strike sharply {^sometimes with reference 
to the sound made), north dial, and .Sr. 

4 . trans. To strike. To chap hands : to strike 
each other's hand in concluding a bargain. 

1565 Likdesay (Pit-scottiel Scot. (1728) 130 And so 

chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him. 2768 Ross Helemre 220 (Jam.) Syn Lindy has wi 
Bydby chapped hands Tbey’s hae their gear again, 
o. tram, md inlr. To strike, as a clock. 

1652 in Z. BoydJ^/ods Flowers (2855* -A-PP. 42/1 Till the 
hour chap. 2814 J. Boswell yustic. Opera in Chambers 
Pap, Hum. Sc. Poems 1 1 862) 64 The clock's chappit ten. 2822 
E. Irving Let. 5 Nov. in Mrs, Oliphant Lye I. 157 'Pill 
four cimps from the Rain's Horn Kirk. 

6. intr. To knock, rap, at a door. 

2774 C. Keith Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pop. Hum. 
Sc. Poems (i86a> 38 But Morpheus begins to chap. And 
bids them a' gae tak a nap.^ <22803 ErUugtou iiL in Scott 
Minsfr. Bord., O whae is this at my bower door That chaps 
sae late ? 2863 Atkinson Dauby Provinc., Chap, to knock, 
rap; at a door. 2868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 38 
* Wha's there? . . that neither chap.s nor ca's ?' 

b, trans. To chap out ; to call one out by rap- 
ping or tapping. ( Cf. knock upi) 

1828 Blachw, Mag, IH. 532 Chappin out, is the phrase 
used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight Jap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
Ibid. 532 To chap.out some of them is not worth whiles 

7 . To chop or beat small. 

<2 2776 im Herd C<i?//. .Si?. Poems II. 79 Qam.) With 
chapped kail, ■ 

tv. YiT. [perh, not tihe same word.] 

8. To cboose, select, bespeak; to fix upon as 

one’s choice. Chaps mo that I the call of children 
in laying claim to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire barley {m hallo) me\ and English school- 
boy’s (Hence Galt’s incorrect ‘ I’ll chapse ’.) 

2720 Ramsay Edinb. Saint. Mrq. Carnarvon iv, You's 
hae at will to chap and chuse, For few things am I scant in. 
4‘28b6 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 299 (Jam.) ‘Hech, 
husto !' quo’ Habbie, ‘I chaps ye.’ 1823 Galt Entail 
1 . xix. 162 ‘ I'll chapse that place,* said Walter. 

Crliap, vP Ohs. exc. dial [ME. chapi-en was 
app. a phonetic variant of ckeapien. OE. ccapian, 
owing to cUfferent treatment of the diphthong ea 
(cf. Chaphan) ; but the mod. dial, use may be from 
chapman or other derivative.] To buy; to buy 
and sell ; to barter ; to truck. Cf. Cheap ; Chop. 

<22*25 juliana 63 [pu] lettest an of tweolue |»at tu 
hefdest icoren chapi pe and sullen. 2483 Cath.AngL 58/2 


To chappe, mercari, negociasn. 2828X000, Chap, to cheap 
or cheapen ; to bargain or deal for a price. 1876 Mid. Yorksk, 
Gloss, (E.D.S.) Clmp, to buy and sellv in a chance way. 

Cbapaile, obs. form of Chapel. 

{jCbaparral (tj£3e:parm*l). US.\p.SB.chaparral, 
f. ekeeparra, -arro evergreen oak + -al a common 
ending for a grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in almendral^ cafetal, etc.] 
properly y A thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence 
gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low 
thorny shrubs, brambles, briars, etc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (The 
word came into use in U.S, during the Mexican 
War, c 1846.) 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado x. (2862) 94 The road passed 
between low hills, covered with patches of chapparal. 2860 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. s. v., This word, chapjaral, has been 
introduced into the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, where these bushes abound. 1872 C. King 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 236. 

b. Chaparral Cock, a species of cuckoo {Geo- 
coccyx californianus) in the west of North America. 

1882 A. E. Sweet Sketches fr. ‘ Texas Siftings ' 177 The 
American name chapparel cock i.s evidently the Mexican 
name caporal Americanized. 1885 Harpers Mag. Feb. 
423 h This bird . . is . . known under several names, such as 
road-runner, chaparral cock. 

Cbap-booli (tjse-pibuk). [f. chap in Chapmah 
-{■Book.] A modem name apjDlied by book- 
collectors and others to specimens of the popular 
literature which was formerly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefiy of small 
pamphlets of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc. 

[Nat in Todd 1818.] 2824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 238 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter. 1832 in 
Webster. 2832 Miss Yonge Cameos {xZjji I. xxxlv. 292 
A hero of the popular chap-books of old times. 2882 J. 
Ashton Chap-Bks. xZtk C, in Atkensenm 2 Sept. 302/1 A 
great raas.s of chap-books, such as the Giant Killer’, 

‘ Long 'Fom *, ‘ Mother Shipton 

Obape (tp p), sb, (In 5 Sc. ehaip, schape, 8 
cheap.) [a. E. chape ‘a Churchman’s Cope; a 
Judge's Hood ; , . the chape or locket of a scabbard ; 
the top or crown on the top of a Bell ; a Mill-hoope, 
or Mill-case ’ (Cotgr.) ; * said in the arts of certain 
things which are applied over others, cover them, or 
envelop them’ (Littre), e.g. the cap of a compass 
needle, etc, ; f. late L. capa^ hood, cap, 

cape. I-Ience, according to Diez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa * plate, thin piece of metal with which any 
thing may be plated which may also have in- 
fluenced the Eng. use.] 

fl. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, overlaid, or ornamented. Ohs, 

239S E. E. IVills (1882) 4 Ypouthered with chapes and 
scochons. .of myn Auncestres armes. ta 1400 MorieArth. 
2522 He bare sessenande in golde thre grayhondesof sable, 
With chape.s & cheynes of chalke whytte sylver. 

2 . The metal plate or mounting of a scabbard or 
sheath ; particularly that which covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean tlie scabbard 
or sheath itself- 

The following explanations also occur in Diets. ; *The 
transverse guard of a sword for a protection to the hand* 
(Fairholt, cited by Ogilvie). ^ Johnson says ‘ the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place ; as the hook of a 
scabbard by which it .sticks in the belt ; the point by which 
a buckle is^ held to the back strap* [citing All's Well ‘ the 
chape of his dagger 'J But here the chape of a dagger 
appears to be confused with that of a buckle. 

c 1400 Songs Costume (1S49) 5 *^ My baselard hath a sylver 
schape. ct^^aProm/'.Parv. fioChapeof asdiethe, spintla, 
2459 Ifw, Sir y, Fasiolf in Poston Lett. I. 478 Item, j. 
bollok haftyd dager . . and j. chape thertoo. 2530 Palsgk. 
204/i Chape of a shethe, bovterolle de gayne. 2570 Levins 
Mamp. 26 A chape, ferretum, 2590 Greene Mourn, 
Garm. (i6r6) 21 A whittle with a siluer chape. 2601 Shaks. 
AlTs Well iv. iii. 264 That bad the whole theorxeke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, and the practise in the chape 
of his dagger. 26I01 Holland Pliny II. 483 Their scab- 
berds and sheaths bee set out with siluer chapes, and their 
sword-girdles, hangers, and bawdricks, gingle again with 
thin plates of siluer, 2693 Sir T. Blount Nai, Hist. 295 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. i7<^ PoRny Heraldry 
Diet., Chape, the iron, brass, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the scabbard of cutlasses, swords, etc, 1844 Regul, <§» 
Ord.Army 102 Bayonet-scabbards, with brass chapes. 

S. The tip of a fox’s tail. [From its suggesting 
the tip of a scabbard.J 

x67jN,CoxGen/l.Recreat.,Huntixg(xqcC'tiTermsoftkiSi 
Tail. Of a Fox, the Brash or Drag ; and the Tip at the 
end is called the Chape. 2733 Chambers Supp., Brush 
of a fox, . the tip or end of which is called the chape. 

4 - The part of a buckle by which it is fastened 
to a strap or belt. [So in F.] 

Some buckles are made with a metaJ chape* e. ^. a stirrup- 
buckle ; an ordinary strap-buckle is made without, and 
attached by a chape of leather. 

2679 Plot St/yfordsh.(x^6) 376 The Spurr-Buckle maker 
. . makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. 2688 R. 
Holme A rmouiy in, 304/2 A Chape . . holdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper plaoe, vjoa Lmd. Gaz. No. 
3868/4 A Gold Buckle with a Steel Chape, 2720 Ibid. No 
5993/4 Buckles without cheaps. 2769 Chrm in Ann. Reg, 
160/2 Steel cliape silver buckles. 2779 Wesley Wks. (xSya) 
IV. 2 63 'Die edge of another stair met my right buckle, and 
snapped the steel chape of it m two. 2796 Felton Carrmges 


(tSoi) IL 245 The Buckles, .are aJl made to be sewed in the 
leather, having only a middle bridge and a tongue, but no 
chape. 2886 from Haimess-maker’s A cct,, 2 pieces leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops for portmanteau 22. (id, 
b. In some places : " The loop on harness . . or 
on any leather strap, close to the budvle, through 
which the end of the strap is passed.’ Elworthy 
W. Somerset Wdhk. 

Cf, Ogilvie : 'I'he .sliding-loop on a belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached 

Hence a maker of buckle-chapes. 

2886 JBirmingh. Weekly Post 31 July 2/1 Chape makers. . 
a chape, or anchor is a piece of work added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. . . Several makers in Birmingham. 
Ciiape, vJ [f. prec. sb.] trems. To furnish (a 
scabbard, etc.) with a chape. Hence Ohapeci 
(t/<?q3t) Jpl, a. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 366 Hir knyue.s were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght ful dene and week 1530 
Palsgr. 480/2, I chape a -sworde or dagger. I put a chape 
on the shethe. 1583 Stanyhur.st Mneis 11. (Arb.' 45 With 
his chaapt staf speedelye running. 262$ Makkuam SouL 
diers Accid. 3 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron, 

t Cbape, ebaip, Ohs, north, dial, [Aphe- 
tic f. A-chafe {e-chape, es-chape), a, OF. es-ckap&r, 
e-chaper, a-chaper (mod.F. ec hopper) to Escafe, 
q. V. Very common in early Sc.j To escape. 

2373 Barbour Bm/ce n. 24 How he chapyt we.s throw cas. 
e 2400 Destr, 'Troy 7904 In eschaunge of hu choise, |>at 
chaped before, c 2425 Wyntqun Chron. IL 389 'I'his King 
Richard wes livand . . Of Poumfret as he chapit wase. 1333 
Stewart C?WL Scot. 1 . 423 'I'ha will nocht chalp Siclicke ane 
deid. <*2355 Lyndesay Trag. 151 , 1 chapit fromeCaptyuitie. 
Chape, chaper, obs. fl. Jafi, -ee. 

2473 Voc. ill Wr.-Wiileker Sod Hec nuga, a chape. Hie 
nugator, chaper. 

11 Chapeau (Jap^). Also 6 chapewe, shapeau. 
[F. chapeau, in OF. capel, chapel hat, head-cover- 
ing ( *= Pr. capeli Sp. capelo, Bg. chapeo, It. cappelld) 
L. cappdlum, -us, dim. f. cappa Cap.] 

1 . A hat or other covering for the bead. The 
French name, formerly partly naturalized; now 
chiefly in Heraldry. 

2523 Ld, Berners Fraiss. clxxxvii. (R.) Bearynge on his 
heed a chapewe of Montaban. Ibid. L ceccxix. 734 They 
were armed the moost partie with malles and chapeau.se of 
stele. Ibid. 1 . ccccxxx. 756 With pauasses and coote.s of 
Steele, hoctons, .shapeau.se, and ba.ssenette.s. 2386 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentrie 138 'Fhe heaume and Chapeau that the Duke 
or King doth weare._ 2662 Morgan Spk. Gentry iv. iv. 53 
A bull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermin. 1787 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Chapeau . . is taken 
in Heraldry for an antient Cap of Dignity. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry, Hist. 4 * Pop. xvii. 272 The crest-coronet and ai.so 
the chapeau are still retained in modern blazon. 

2. Chapeau-bras (Jap(? bia). [F. hras arm.] 
A small three-cornered flat silk hat which could 
be carried under the arm ; worn by gentlemen at 
court or in full dress in the i8th century. 

2764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, xst IM, Malmesbiiry I. 
214 The common chapeau bras cocked in the Nivernois 
style. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. i. ii, Give me. .my cha- 
peau [Servant brings a dress hatj, 2824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. V, A chapeau bras and sword necessarily com- 

? leted his equipment. 28. . in Lockhart iv. (18391 1 . 269 
le used to come to the Greyfriars Church in a suit of 
white and silver with a chapeau- bras. 1834 pLANcui Brit, 
Costume 324 The chapeau-de-bras, 

Ohapel (tjae'pel), sb. Forms : 3-4 chapole, 
4-6 -elie, 4-7 -ell, 3- chapel ; also 4 cbapaile, 5 
-ylle, schapell(e, 6 chappelle, -ylle, capell, 
eappell, 6-8 chappel(l. [ME. chapde, a. OF. 
chapele (in ONF. capele, Pr. capella, It. cappelld) 
:—late L, cappella^ orig. little cloak or cape, dim. 
of cappa, cloak, cape, cope (see Cap). From the 
cappella or cloak of St. Martin, preserved by the 
Frankish kings as a sacred relic, which was borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sanctity to 
oaths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
which this was preserved under the care of its 
cappellani or * chaplains and thence generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, attached to a 
palace, etc., and so to any private sanctuary or 
holy place, and finally to any apartment or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a church, the 
earlier name for which was Oratorivm, Ohatoey. 

The chief data for the history are : the hlonk of St. Gall 
{Vita Car, Map^i. i. 41 ‘Quo nomine Francorum reges 
propter capain St. Martini .sancta sua appellare solebant ’ ; 
a charter of Childebert a. d. 710 (Mabillon De Re Dipl.) 
containing ‘in oratorio suo .sen capella S. Marthini'. In 
the capitularies of Charles the Great (cap. v. 182! c. 8co it is 
used of chapels in or attached to palaces ; the Laws of the 
Lombards ‘ iii. iii. 22) have ’ ecclesiae et capella; quae in 
vestra parochia sunt *, 

Cappella was generally spelt capella in med.L, ; the true 
form is evidenced not only by It. cappella, but even more 
by the persistence of -ap- in Fr. and of -/- in the other langs. 
Capella would have become in F, chcvelle', as capillos, 
caprum, capistrum become clteveux, ckevre, chevetre.] 

1 . gen. A sanctuary or place of Christian worship, 
not the church of a parish or the cathedral church 
of a diocese ; an oratory, (In earlier times always 
consecrated, and having an altar ; in modern use 
not necessarily so.) 

a 2225 St. Marker, ao Hwa so ©mi nome makeS chapele 
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cTiirche. ^'1275 Lay. 26140 He lette )jar arere ane 
chapel [c laog chireche] msere. a 1300 Cursor M. 27198 In 
kyrcgarth, chapell or kyrk. a 1300 K. Horn 1380 Horn let 
wurche Chajpeles and chirche. 1485 Malory A rtJmr (1868) 
XVI. i. 378/1 They entered into the chapel, and there made 
their orisons a great while. 1590 Spenser J’', Q. i. i. 34 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, Wherein the Hermite 
dewly wont to say His holy thinges, a 1617 Bayne O71 
i. (1643) 13 Where God hath His Church, we say, the Devill 
hath liis Chapell : so on the contrary, where the Devill hath 
his Cathedrall, there God hath his people. t6z6 Bacon 
Syh/a § 249 The Room is a Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Direct. PubL IVorski/ Ovdinz.ncQ 2 In any church or chap- 
pell. 1837 Stanley Metpz. Canterb. i. 19 The first object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chapel. 
yfjST' 5^34° Ayenb, 56 |?e tauerne ys j?e scole of fje dyeule. . 
and his o^ene chapele ber huer me deb his seruese. 

2 . Spec. A private oratory or place of worship, 

a. A room or building for private worship in or 
attached to a palace, nobleman’s house, castle, gar- 
rison, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 472 Thulke prelat solde in is [the 
king’s] chapele ichose he. ctyop A mis t^A mil. 2342 Sir 
Amis lete him ly alon, And into his chapel he went anon. 
1360-80 Wyclif IV/cs. 1880)65 5ifb®i [lordes & ladies] hol- 
den wib goddis tresour curatis in here worldly seruyce or 
chapellis, i: 1420 Anturs of Artk. xxxv, Ther-inne was a 
schapelle, a chambur, and a halle. 1634 Evelyn Dia^y 
July 12 Thence we wynt to New College [Oxf.] where the 
Chapel w'as in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
lositie of the times, a ^t'jz Wood Life U848J ii He was 
buried. . in the north part of Merton Coll outer-chappell or 
church. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 20 The Chappel of the 
Jesuites College. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 165 Domestick 
Chapels, .built by Noblemen and others for the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families . . are not consecrated. 1764 
H. Walpole Castle Oir. (1791) 3 The contpany was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the Castle. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 1003 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, has no side aisles, but 
in lieu of them are small chapels between the buttresses. 
s8So Shortuou.se J. Inglesmit ix. (1883 95 Service w^as sung 
daily in all the Chapels. 1887 Mokley trit.Misc., Pattison 
III. 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 

b. An oratory in a mausoleum, burial vault or 
aisle (sepulchral f or 7 nortuary chapel') ^ or elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased [chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a cathedral or 
large church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady-chapel., a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated eastward of the 
high altar in a cathedral church. (See Lady.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSioj 22 per bei fond be hede i.s 
now a faire chapelle. C1394 P. PL Crede 119 A Chirche 
and A Chapaile with chambers a-lofte. 1428 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 80 The trinite schapell. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. 
{1884) 39 The Chirche of the holy Sepulcre ys Rounde. .and 
hath. .Chapellys hygh and low'e, in gret nowmber. 1353 
Eden Decades W. lud. 11. vi. (Arb.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buylded and dedicate a chapell and an altare. 1640 Som- 
NER Antiq. Canterb. 46 The high altar at St. Austin’s, with 
the Chapells about iL 1736-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. ^1760) 
IL 264 On the altar of this chapel is the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in oil colours, by Domenichino. 1842 Burn 
Eccks. Lmv (ed. pi L 295 ChaoiiTy, was commonly a little 
chapel, or particular altar in some cathedral or parochial 
church, endowed . . for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder.^ 1874 Barinc-Gould Lives of 
Samis Upon these remains Benedict built two oratories 
. .and. .round the.se chapels rose the monastery. 1875 Diet. 
Chr. Antiq. 1. 343/1 Although very many churches built 
before a. d. 800 exist, .scarcely any clear examples pf chapels 
[forming parts of the main building] can be pointed out. 
Ibid. 344/1 In the East, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has always existed, chapels have 
rarely formed parts of churches. Ibid. 345/2 At what time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
eucharistic service in a sepulchral chapel was first intro- 
duced cannot be stated with precision. Mod. He is buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 

3 . A place of public worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish, the accommodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements. These are 
of various kinds : 

a. Chapel of ease : a chapel built for the con- 
venience of parishioners who live far from the parish 
church. Also fig. 

1338 Lei. and Itiu. 1. 36 There was a nother Paroche 
Chirch the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chapelle of Ease. C1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 32 
(1810) 36 Shute.. is a chapel for ease to Colliton. 1631 
Weevek Anc. Fan. Mon. 180 One of those Parish Churches 
hath fourteene Chappels of ease within the circumference of 
her limits. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 166 Chapels of Ease., 
commonly built in very large Parishes, where all the people 
cannot come to the Mother Church. 1826 Petersdorfp 
Abr. 433 A chapel of ease may . . have the rights of a paro- 
chial chapel by custom.^ xSqo F. Wilson C 4. Lindisf, 128 
Bolton Church, .is considered a Chapel of Ease. ^ 

fg, 1622 Massinger, &c. Old Law iir. ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men’s weaned 
miseries? 1651 Cleveland Square Cap xv, And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her Lap, First he said Grace, and then 
,he kiss’d her. De Quincey Wks. II. 113 Sed- 

burgh, for many years, was a sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease to Cambndge- 

b. Faivchial chapel : the place of worship of an 
ancient division of a parish attached to it by cus- 
tom and repute, as e. g. in the case of the numerous 
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divisions of the parish of Kendal, and other large 
parishes of the Lake district ; District chapeh that 
of a modem ‘ district ’ or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 (xeo. HI, c. 134, onwards. To both of these the , 
name Church is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or special instances. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 11 So that thoe.s espousals be 
.^oiempnysed in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory. 1336 Citron, j 
Gr. pyiars (1852) 55 This yere [1547] was Barkyng chap- 
pylle at the T owre hylle puUyd do wne. 1396 S nhKS,3i€rch.V. 

I. ii. 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes Pallaces. r 1630 Pari. Swveys of Livings, etc. 
XVIi. 238 The Parish [Swyne] hath, belonging to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccaridge House, Ibid. Drypoole hath 
a Parochiall Chappell depending upon Swyne. 1660 R. Coke 
Power t§- Sub/. 185 Concerning the Mother-Parish-Church : 
twenty shillings ; and concerning a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 Act 2 3 Viet. c. 49 § 2 In the case of any church or • 

chapel, for or to which any district chapelry has l^en . . as- J 
signed . . such church or chapel . . shall be and is hereby | 
declared to be a perpetual curacy and bendice. 4'i84o ! 
Hook CA. Diet. 13 It is to be regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of the name of chapel for their place of i 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is too often given by our ; 
designating as churches many of the new sanctuaries, which 
are, in fact, only chapels. 1842 Burn Eccl. Law (ed. 9) I. 
306 The last species of chapels, those erected under the 
authority of the various Church-Building Acts, and usually 
designated District Chapels. i8ss_ Martineau Eng. 
Lakes 120 Wastdale Head. .There is a chapel, the humblest 
of chapels, with eight pews, and three windows in three 
sides. 1868 A. Sedgwick \title\ Memorial by the Trustees 
of Cowgill Chapel. 1873 Phillimore Eccl. Law II. 1824 
A parochial chapel is that which has the parochial rights of 
christening and burying ; and this differs in nothing from a 
church, but in the want of a rectory and endowment 
C. Free clmpcl : a chapel not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject specially authorized by him. 

1323 Act 14 Sf 15 Hen. VIII, c. 9 The Deane and Chapiter 
..of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
graunde 1343 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 4 There have been 
divers Colleges, Free Chapels, Chantries, Hospitals, Fra- 
ternities. 1672 Cowell's hiterfir., Free Chappel, Libera 
Capella . . the King may Licence a Subject to found such a 
Chappel, and by his Charter exempt it from the Diocesans 
Jurisdiction. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 165.^ 1873 Phillimore 
Eccl. Law II. 1824 The king himself visits his free chapels 
. .and not the ordinary. 

d. Proprietary chapel : one that is the property 
of private persons. 

1873 Phillimore Bed. Law II. 1183 Proprietary chapels 
. . are anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights . . Dr. 
Lu.shington .saiL.the ancient canon law of tliis country 
knew nothing of proprietary chapels or unconsecrated 
chapels at all. .The necessity of the times, .gave rise to the 
erection of chapels of this kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of England to perform duty therein. 
Ibid. II. 1834 It is at any time competent to the proprietors 
of an unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. 

4 . Applied to places of Christian worship other 
than those of the establi.shed church of the country: 
e.g. to those of Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land ; of the Nonconformists ejected in 1662 ; of 
Methodists since the iSthc., and, recently, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and W ales'). 

These uses go back to a time when ‘ church ’ had stilly its 
historical value of the endowed place of worship of a parish, 
with its beneficed rector or vicar, tithes, etc., and when no 
other place of worship, whatever its architecture, ritual, or 
communion, was thought of asthe ‘ church Of R. C. chapels 
the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic queens of the Stuarts isee sense 2 a); 
in the i8th c., and down to 1830--40, ‘chapel 'was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first us^ by 
Protestants separating from the Church of England was 
app. ‘ meeting-nouse'; but the places of worship founded 
by the non-confornung clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘chapels’ ; after that, ‘ meeting-house ’ and ‘ chapel* 
were used more or less synonymously by Protestant Dis- 
senters; the former became the prevailing name in the 18th c., 
but was mostly abandoned for ‘ chapel ’ in the first half of 
the 19th c. (except by Quakers^ For his connexion, Wesley 
introduced '* preaching-house ’ ; but Methodist Churchmen 
appear to have preferred ‘ chapel * ; and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as = ‘ preaching-house *, and gradually 
took its place. During the present century, the custom of 
applying ‘ church’ to theparochial and district chapels of the 
Church of England, has been followed by the use of ‘ church’ 
for ‘chapel’ by Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, 
and many Nonconformists. (See Church.) But the earlier 
usage has made chapel in Ireland the common appellation 
of the R. C. places of worship and service, as distinguished 
from those of the Protestant (Episcopal) Church; and in 
England and Wales of nonconformist places of w’orship or 
service, as distinguished from those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Hence such combinations as chapelg&er, chafel- 
going, chapel-people, etc. 

a. 1662 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., The Queene . . going to 
her chappell at St. James's. .1 crowded after her. -and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits. 
1669 Ibid. II Apr., I took my wife to St. James’s, and there 
carried her to the Queen's Chapel, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 
1726 I. 135, I have not.. look’d into any Chappel of the 
Roman Religion, a 1793 J . Morris in A rminian Mag. \ Feb. 
1795) 72, 1 consented to go with her to the Catholic Chapel. 
1794 Z. Yewdall ibid. Aug- (1795) 37X The Episcopalians 
had likewise a chapd in the place [D^keitih]. IbieL He had 
taken the English Chapel [at Musselburgh], c 1:8x3 Grace 
Kennedy Anna Ross (1837) I have decided on taking a 
pew. .in one of the Churdh of England Chapels [Ln Scotland]. 


1S36 Genii. Mag. Apr. 421/1 (About forty years ago there 
were only 30 Catholic chapels in Great Britain ; but in 1835, 
we find the number increased to 510. 

b. 1662-3 Baxter Life of Wife (1681) 58 When she saw 
that I could not use the CJhappel which she built, she hired 
another near. 1666-7 — Reliquee Baxterianae ( 1696) m. 

19 Ibe churches being burnt, and the Parish ministers gone, 
the Nonconformists . . did keep their meetings very openly, 
and prepared large Rooms, and some of them plain Chappels, 
with Pulpits, Seats, and Galleries. .The Independents also 
set up their l\Ieetings more openly than before- 1694 Trust- 
deed, Brook Si. Chapel, Kmdsford, Indent. Mch. 7 The 
ground on which the said new-erected Chappell or Meeting- 
house now stands, together with the said Chappell or Meet- 
ing-house. 1715 Hearne Diary May, Last night a good 
part of the presbyterian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down . . in the evening they pulled down a good part of the 
Quakers’ and Anabaptist Chapels. i8i8 W. ]. fax Wks. 
(1865) I. no A Sermon preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Essex-Street Chapel, on Thursday, April 16, 1818, 
1836 Gentl. Mag. July 30/2 A red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel, c 1840 Hook Ch. Diet. 13 The places 
in which dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant, meet 
are not chapels, but meeting-houses. 1884 Dale Mamial 
Congregat. Prmc. App. i, A hundred years ago it was prob- 
ably the universal custoni of Congregationallsts to call their 
places of worship ‘meeting-houses’. ‘ Chapel early in 
this century. . di.splaced the older and better name. 

C» 1747 Gettil. Mag. XVII. Suppl. 620 That the said 

Mr. J. W y, about two years ago, preached a sermon to 

the Methodists at Salisbury in Mr. H ll’s chapel. [1763 

in Tyerman Life of Wesley IL iii. 478 'J'he people were to be 
warned. .Against callingour society a church, or the church. 
Against calling our preachers ministers, our houses meeting- 
houses (call them plain preaching houses),] 1789 Wesley 
WilL 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (1792) 515, I desire my 
Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and Bands, may remain at the 
Chapel for the use cf the Clergymen attending there. X79a 
Coke & Moore Li/l of Wesley ed 2 Sold, .at the Chapel 
in the City- Road ; and at all the Methodist Preaching- 
Houses in Town and Country. 1817 S. Drew Life T. Coke 
ix. 180 Independently of the chapels or preaching houses 
that had been erected in the towns. 

6. A chapel service, attendance at the service in 
a chapel. Hence in college phrase, to keep a 
chapel., to attend chapel on a single occasion ; to 
keep 07 tds chapels, to fnlfil the prescribed number 
of attendances ; so to miss a chapel, lose a chapel, etc. 

1662 Pepys Diary 14 Dec., Walked .. up and down till 
chappell time. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf Park ix. Without 
danger of reprobation because chapel was missed. 1830 
Thackeray I. 168 After hall they went to Mr. 

Buck’s to take wine; and after wine to chapel. 1882 C. 
Kegan Paul in Century Mag. XXIV. 275 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so often a formal observance, still had its 
effect on many minds. Mod. ‘ You must keep your chapels 
b. To hold chapel (F. tenir chapelle') ; said of 
certain princes, and especially of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state ; said of cardinals, when 
they are present at solemn religions service, without 
the pope’s intervention. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2285/1 At some Chapels of late held 
by the Colledge of Cardinals. 

6. gen. Of other than Christian worship : A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar to a 
deity (used e.g.X<^ translate L. sacelhtnV. 

<:x40o Desir. Troy 9149 As Achilles this choise in chapell 
beheld. 1333 Bellenden Livy 1. {1822 ■ 95 He tuke purpois 
to distroy be augury all the remanent tempillis and chapellis 
\.fana saceUaque\. 1535 Coverdale ww vii. 13 Prophecy 
nomore at Bethel, for it is the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 77. 2600 Holland 
Livy XL. li. 1091 Behind the church \fanwn\ of the godd- 
esse Hope, he caused to be built the chappel {yedem) of 
Apollo the Physician. 1611 Bible i Macc. i. 47 Set yp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. rii. 12 And. in what Chappel isaceih} too you 
plaid your Prize, 1839 Thirlw all Greece VI. xlvl 54 A 
new chapel . . had been built at Delphi. 

7 . A choir or body of singers attached to a 
chapel (usually of a king or prince) ; ‘ now extended 
to mean the choir or the orchestra, or both, of a 
church or chapel, or other musical establishment 
sacred or secular ’ (Grove Diet. Music). Often in 
French form chapelle, Ger. kapclle, or It. capella. 

1420 Siege Rouen 1295 mArchaeol. XXIL 381 His chapelle 
mette hyra at the dore there, And weute bifore hym alle in 
fere. 1515 Pace in J. S- Brewer Reign Hen. VI II, xi ( 1884) 
1. 270 Surely he would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men . . your Grace.s chapel is better than his. 
1546 in Strype Eccl. Mem. IL 11. App. A. 9 The prelats 
censed the corps, the chappel singing ‘ Libera me, Domine *. 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. Pref. 9 The annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

8. The sacred vessels, etc., used for the services 
in a church or chapel. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

[1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 Every officer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle but for a chapelle and a cupbourde.] 1862 
Hook Lives A bps. IL xi. 655 He . . gave to the church an 
excellent chapel, which in his testament he styled his best. 
{Note.) In the language of the period (1205) a chapel means 
whatever was required for the performance of divine worship. 

f 9 . An alembic. [F. * chapelle, couvercle diun 
alambic ’ (Littre), ? from orig. sense of cappellal] 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) 103 As for the 
Chapel, .it shall be a Chapel of Rose-water, 

10. a. Aprinters* workshop, a printing-office, b. 
A meeting or association of the journeymen in a 
^ printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 
i among themselves, settling disputes as to price 
1 of work, etc. It is presided over by a father oj 
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ihe chapel annually elected. Hence To hold a 
chapel, 

1^8 R. Holme Armoury in. 120/1 Every Printing-House 
is termed a Chappel 1751 Chambers C>c*/., In this sense 
they say, the orders, or laws of the chapel, the secrets of 
the chapel, etc. 1771 Franklin A tftobio^. Wks. 1840 I. 61, 
I proposed some reasonable alteration in their chapel laws. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1135 It is to be noted, as a 
‘custom of the chafeV, 1:854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Sckm. xv. 
(1858^ 341 The petty tricks by which Franklin was annoyed 
were said to be played him by the chapel ghost. 1879 
Womeds Suffrage yntl. t Nov. 183/2 A circular . . to ml 
‘ fathers of chapels *, i. e. trades officials in printing shops. 
XL siafig- Qx low colloq. House of ease, privy. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as ckapel-bell^ -cell^ -clerk, 
•door, -prayers, -service, -stead, -tent, -yard, etc. ; 
in chapel-goer, -going, -monger, -people, 

-society, etc. ; foliapel-bed, V one with a canopy ; 
cliapel-man, one of the clergy or officials of a 
chapel ; chapel-master, used occas. to translate 
F. mattre de ckapelle or Ger. kapellmeister, director 
of the music of a royal (or other) chapel (sense 7) ; 
chapel -rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 bm. Ld. y. Gordotis Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lytle chamber, a *chapell bed all of bundwork. tf 1386 
Chaucer Frol, 171 Gynglen . . als cleere And eek as loude 
as dooth he *Chapel belle. 1847 Tennyson Princ. n. 446 
The chapehbells Call’d us. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Streams, 
Ye have burst away, From your ‘^chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day, 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 69 The ciyns Of 
Naturis ^chapell Clarkis. X766 Entick London IV. 3S2 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. <7x420 Sir Amadace xi, Sir Ama- 
dace . . rode vn-to the ^chapelle dur. 1842 Miall xaNoti- 
conf. II. 265 What now is the great body of dissenters ? 
*CnapeI-goers, and no more. 1663 Spalding Troub. CAas. / 
(1829) 61 *Chapel men who have countenanced the chapel 
ceremonies and novations, c 1850 Nat. Encycl. I. 1018 He 
became *chapel-master to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine. 
*880 Vern. Lee Belmro v. 113 The poor chapelmaster of 
Hoffmann. 1812 Religionism 37 Muse, drop the subject, 
Pluralists, adieu ! Next, *Chapel-mongers, hark! — a word 
with you. 1658 Walton Hooker 35 In four years he was 
but twice absent from the '**chapel-prayers. 1850 Carrv. 
Mostyn, 19 Lmo yml, 255 There was no neces.sity for 
^chapel -rates, as the trustees would repair. 2820 Keats 
Isabella 467 Seldom did she go to ^chapel -shrift, 1835 
I, Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 63 Congregationalism insulates 
each *chapel-society. 1687 Luttrell Brief R el, 

408 The '^chappel tent at the camp was open’d this day. 
2485 Mkhoxct Arthur VI. xv, Beyond the *chapel-yard 
there met him a fair damsel. 1850 Carr v. Mostyn, 19 Lav) 
yrnl. 253 The inhabitant.^ of the said townships ..might 
, .bury their dead in the chapelyard. 

Oha'pel, v.^ nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb, Cf- to 
church.} irans. To put (bury, etc.) in a chapel, 
i6xa Fletcher Two Noble K, i. i, Giue us the hones Of 
our dead kings, that we may chapel them. 

Cka'pel, Naut. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Id. fairs 
chapelle } (See quot.) 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (xySpb Ckapeling a ship, 
the act of turning her round in a light breeze of wind when 
. .close-hauled, so as that she will lie the same way ^ she 
did before. This is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steensman, or by a sudden change of wind. /bid. 
Fairs, or pendre Chapelle, to chapel a ship; to build a 
chapel at sea, 1794 Rigging ^ Seamcmskip II. 248* Chap- 
pelting. 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs. forms of Chaplain. 
tClia’pelcy. error.] «Chapeley i. 

1594 West Symbol ii, Chanc. § 88 One mesuage or tene- 
ment in B. within the Chappelcy of B. in the Countie of Y. 

t Clia’paler, fare'^K [! 3 LA. ld. ckapelier 
in same sense.] A hat-maker. 

1601 F. Tate Housek. Ord. Edw. JI, § 65 (1876') 46 And a 
chappeler who shal make the Chapeux. .of the household. 

CliapeleSS (tJ^J-ples), a. rare, [f. Chape sb. 
-F -LESS.] Wanting a chape or sheath. 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr, ni. ii. 48 An olde rusty sword 
with a broken hilt, and cliapelesse. 

t Oha'pelet ^ . Obs. In 6 cbappellet, 7 cbap- 
pelet, chaplet, [f. Chapel + -et. Cf. It. capel- 
letta : the Fr. form would be chapellette.} A little 
chapel, oratory, or shrine. 

1587 Harrison England n. il {1877) i. 56 There is. ,a Htle 
chappellet hard by on that common. 1636 Featly Clavis 
Myst. xvil 223 Many private oratories or chaplets. 1653 
Hammond Paraphr. Acts vii. 43 iR.) Ye set up a chaplet or 
shrine with an image in it. Cave Antzo. Aposi. (3702) 

71 There were, .multitudes of silver cabinets, or chappelets, 
little shrines, made in fashion of the temple. 

Chapelet ^ (tjse'pelet). Also chapellet (Web- 
ster). [a. F, chapektj Chaplet, variously trans- 
ferred.] ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 , (See\quot.) ■ 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Ckapdet, in the manege, a 
couple of stirrup leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather buckle, called 
the head of the chapel et, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider’s 
length and bore. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets* 

2 . Hydraulic Engineering. A chain pump com- 
posed of pallets, scoops or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing over two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a rosaiy or 
siring of beads ; whence, also, according to Knight, 
known as a /paternoster pump*. 

Dki. Mech, 

Chapelet, -eyxL(e, obs. E Chaplet, Chaplain. 
f Oha'peliae, v. Obs. mnee-wd. [see -im] 
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irans. To make into a chapel. Hence Cha*pel- 

iziing. 

1659 Fuller App. InJ. Innoc. (1840) 343 Bishop Andrew.s. . 
manifested the least regret at the chapelizing of this place. 

Ciiapellage t^tjse'peled^). rare. [f. Chapel sb. 
+ -AGB.] A chapel-stead, — Chapeley 4. 
x8o2 Scott Eve St. J. vii. He lighted at the Chapellage. 

Clia*pellaiiy. ? Obs. rare'- '^. [a. F. chapel- 
lenie vin Cotgr. chapelainie) benefice of a chaplain, 
or of med.L. capelldnia, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a capelldnus or Chaplain ; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
founded within a larger place of worship : see Du 
Cange.] ~ Chapeley ; also Chapel 3 b, _ 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 164 But a Chapellany is usually 
that, which does not subsist of itself, but is built and founded 
within some other church, and is dependant thereon. 

Chapelled ppl. a. [f. Chapel jA 

+ -ED -.] Placed or stationed in a chapel. 

1852 Meanderings of Memory 1, 382 The Chapelled templer. 
Cliapelleyai, obs. form of Chaplain. 
Cliapelry (tjse*pelri). [a. OF. chapelerie, in 
x£icd.L. cape I Idria; see -eet, -by.] 

1 . The district attached to a chapel ; a division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

1591 Charter fas. VI in A. M‘Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
App., Chapelries. x6^Woodhead Yif. Teresa n. xxxii- 212 
The Chaplain living in another house of the Chappelry. 
1672 CoweVs Intefpr., Chapelry is the same thing to a 
Chappel, as a Parish is to a Church. 1753 [see Chapelwar- 
den]. 1814 Wordsw, Excurs, vn. This remote and humble 
chapelry. .offered to his doubtful choice By an unthought-of 
patron. 1870 A. Sedgwick Supp. to Mem. Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district Chapeli*y was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the Parochial Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. si Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelries . . of Holy Island. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 35 
Sched. il. 1. No. 2 The rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or bene- 
hce to which the rentcharge belongs. 

1 2 . The constituency of a Nonconformist chapel. 
Obs. 

1707 Deed ofRisley Chapel, Culcketh, Tndentzire Mch. 25 
Whereas an edifice, Chapel, or ortary, is this year erected 
at the cost of . . Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England . . Tru.stees with the consent . . of the members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
. . the mini.ster. 

3 . A foundation for a chantry chaplain. 

X877 Wraxall tr. Hugo's Miserables ir. Ixvi, The same 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villers. 

4 . A chapel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stead. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. 378 To seek protection in the 
vaulted doorway of a lone chapelry. a 1845 Barham Ingol. 
Leg. {1877) 370 The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
may yet be traced. 

Clia'pelwa-Tden. One who holds the same 
office in a * chapel * (of the established Church of 
England), as a churchwarden holds in a church; 
now commonly replaced by ‘ churchwarden 
x688 Lend. Gas. No. 2375/2 The Churchwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 435/1 The 
churchwardens and chapelwardens of every parish or 
chapelry. 2834 in J. Raine Mem. f. Hodgson (3858) II. 330 
Your letter was read communicating to the chapelwardens 
your resignation of the living, 

Chapelyn, obs. form of Chaplain. 

ChaperoXL (Jie'per^, -Jun). ALo 6-7 chap- 
peron, 7 chapron, chapperoon, shaparoon, 
shaparowne, shabbaTon, 7-9 chaperoon. [a. F. 
chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv. of chape cope, 
cape (cf. moucheron gnat, f, moitche fly) ; also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroneously spell it chaperone, app. under the sup- 
position that it requires a fern, termination).] 
f 1 . A hood or cap formerly worn by nobles, 
and. after the i6th c., by ladies. Obs. exc. Hist. 

iCotgr. frfiii) has * Chaperon, s. hood, or French hood (for 
a woman’' ; also any hood, bonnet, or letiice cap.) 

c 1380 'SgyeuE Rule St. Framis Wks. (3880' 40 Clo|?is of 
probacion, is to seie tweie cotis or kirtlis wif>-outen 
hood and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon to ]>o girdel. 
(2 1552 Leland Brit. ColL <2774} IL 468 The Queries Party 
.,cau.sid his Chaperon and also Baldokes to be taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes Chapelettcs of poignante 
Netles. x6o5 Verstegan ixi. (1634) 72 The 

reason of her chapron with long eares. 2610 Guillim 
Heraldry u. iv. (1660) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 
peron or Hood. 26x9 /risk Hobhoh in Rich's Honest. Age 
( 1844' Pref, 22 If .she be not .suted in her Shaparowne. 1620 
Dekker Dreame (i860) 36 Gay gawdy women, .tricking vp 
their fronts with chaperopnes And powdred haire. 1623 
Favine Tkeai, Hon. x. iii. 432 Their White Hoods or 
Chapperons. a 2700 Songs Costume (1849) 200 Her shah- 
barons next PI! show. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 295 To 
thee, who . , rear’st thy proud and thy pale chaperoon . . 
God of the western wind, God of the shower. 2830 J ames 
Damley xxxiv. 150 Deep in the mysteries . . of chaperons 
and fraises. Brit. Costume xyj Hats, caps, 

and high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons [temp. 

Rich. nj. 

tb. part of the full dress of Knights of the Garter, 
*577 Harrison England ii. v. (287;?) i. 116 He [Edw. Ill} 
. .inuented this societie of honour, .giuing them [Knights of 
the Garter] . . a kirtle, fown, cloke, chaperon, collar, and 
other solemne and magnificent apparell, 2655 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. 111. ix. § 33 Their Puiple Mantle, their Gown, Kirtle, 
Chaperon, and chiefliy their Garter. 2696 Phillips, Cha- 


peron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of the 
Garter, being part of the Habit of that Order, 
f 2 . A small escutcheon placed (esp.) on the fore- 
head of a horse drawing a hearse. Obs. 

2680 Land. Gas. No. 1487/4, 6 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Eagle upon a Chapperoon. 2696 Phillips, Chaperon 
. . a little Escutcheon fix’d in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral. 1768 Bristol frul. 
Oct., A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Brystowe fast- 
ende on his Forehead. 1783 R. Turner Arts <§• Sc. (1821) 
297 Little shields, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes. 

3 . fg. A person, esp. a married or elderly woman, 
who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector. 

[See quot. 3864 ; the same explanation is given by Littrd ] 
2720 Mrs. Delany Azztobiog. I. 66 She . .begged I would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1772 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, ist Ld, Malmesbury I, 219, 

I was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon. 
2800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (3832) Li. 15 A perfectly 
fit chaperon for any young lady to appear with, in public. 
1864 jV. ^ Q. Ser. Y. 280/2 Chaperon . .v/hen used meta- 
phorically means that the experienced married woman 
shelters the youthful dibutante as a hood shelters the face. 
2866 Sat. Rev. 13 Jan. 49/1 Chaperones often painfully 
contrast with their fair prot<?gdes. 1880 Disraeli Endym. 
Ixxxviii. 410 He delivered his charge to her chaperon, 
b. transf One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 
2874 R. Tyrwhitt Sk. Club 389 The Praises made a capital 
chaperon. 

Hence Chaperonee, a young lady who is cha- 
peroned. Oha'perosiless, a., without a chaperon, 
Clxa’perousMp, the office of a chaperon. {Colloq. 
and Newspr. words.) 

2884 Pall Mali G. 27 May 4 Success will . . attend the 
chaperon’s effort.s, however unattractive the chaperonee. 
ibid.. Chaperonless. 

Chaperon (Jse'p&pn), v. [f. prec. sb. (The 
F. deriv. vb. (.in different sense) is chaperonner.)} 
trans. To act as chaperon to (a young lady) ; to 
escort. Hence Cha-peroning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens, xx, I .shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. 2818 Todd, /'o chaperon, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction . . to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 2822 
Blackw. Mag. XI 1. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
.solemnly of heat, a 2847 Mrs. Sherwood /..ady of Manor 
IV. xxiv. 245, I chaproned her Sunday-school children in 
and out of church. 2865 Morning Stan, Oct., Had 1 the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer, 

Chaperonage (J0e-pertmed,;5). [f Chapeuonj^. 

or V. 4 - -AGE.] I'he action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of a chaperon. 

2857 Ld. Dufferin Lett, high Lai. vii. {3867 83 Sent for- 
ward . . under the chaperonage of a guide. 2858 Miss Mulock 
Th. ab. Worn. 97 'I'o offer her . . my chaperonage at the 
conversazione. 2884 L. Oliphant A Itiora Peio 254 A month 
of the London season under my chaperonage. 

Chapetyll, var. of Chavitle. 

Cbap-faHen 7 -faln(e. 

[f. Chap sbf -t- Fallen. A common variant is 
Chop-pallen.] 

1 . With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
an effect of extreme exhaustion or debility, of 
a wound received, or esp. of death. 

1598 Gerard Herbal i. i, 3 Beasts that he chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound, 2609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 
1. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, Her tung . . wagges within her 
chap-fain jawes. 2622 Fletcher Wild-G. Chase iv. iii, 
Till they be chap-fall’n, and their tongues at peace, Nail’d 
in their coffins, a 2809 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke 26 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. 284a 
Tennyson Vis. Sin iv. 210 Trooping from their mouldy 
dens The chap-fallen circle spreads, 

b. Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 
axyoo Dryden (J.) A chapfaln beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. 

2 . fg. Dejected, dispirited ; crest-fallen. 

2^ t)AV Hum. out of Br. i. i. {3882) 6, I woulde poure 
Spirit of life,. Into the iawes of chap-falne schollership. 
a 2652 Cleveland To Mrs. K. T. Poems 16 The Chap- 
falne Puritan. 2794 W olcott ( P. Pindar) R ighis of Kings 
Wks. HI, 37 But, if his Nymph unfortunately frowns, Sad, 
chap fall'n, lo 1 he hangs himself, or drowns ! 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapi, Fleet i. iv. (18831 37 His clerk , . stood with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified. 

Hence Cha'pfasUeaily iziA/. 

2883 Miss Broughton Belinda 1. 1. vii. 2x2 ‘You would 
not like it, of cour.se?’ he says, chapfallenly, 

Ghapfare, obs. form of Chapfeb. 

Chapiltre, ob.s. form of Chapiteil 
G hapin, obs. form of Chopin. 

Ch.apin(e, chapmey, var. of Chopine, 

+ Cbapitel. Obs. [a. OF. chapitel {now cha- 
piteau) ad. L. capitellum dim. of caput (or rather 
of capitulum) : see Capital sb.^] The capital of 
a column. 

268a Wheler fourti. Greece i. 59 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen. 

Ghapitel(e, obs. f. Chapitle, 

Cliapiter (tfse-pitoi). Forms: 5 ebapiture, 
6-8 chapter, (6 chaptre), 7- chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tar), [a. F. chapitre :--0F. chapitle \ see 
next. (French no longer uses chapitre in sense 3, 
but chapiteau :—L. capitellum : see Capital, and 
also Chapter.] 


CHAPITIiE. 


CHAPMAB*. 


tl. gen. Earlier spelling of Chaptee. | 

1 2 . s;pec. A summary ; = Capitle 3. Oh. 

[tzgz Britton 22 Des chapitres qe Hver^ lour serrount en 
escrit.] 1483 Ca^/t. Angl. 58 A cliapiture, capiiulum. ^ 1607 
CowEL Inierpr. (1672) Chapiters, .signifies in our 

Common Law a Summary, or content of such matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices, .in their 
Sessions. Chapitres or Capitula be now called Articles. 
164s in Temtes de la Ley. 1670 in Blount Law Diet. 

3 . Arch. The capital of a column. (Still an 
occasional equivalent of Capital.) 

C 14 ZS i*^ Wr.-Wiilcker 670/4 {Nmnina pertin. do- 
morum) Hoc capitulum, A‘> chapytur. 1383 Stanyhurst 
Mneis i. (Arb.l 31 Soorn for OTeat palaces doo slise from 
quarrye the chapters. 1600 Holland lAvy xlil xx. 1126 
A certaine columne. .rent and cloven from the very base to 
the chapter. 16x1 Bible i Kz'ngs vii. 16 Two Chapiters of 
molten brasse, to set vpon the tops of the pillars. i6S3 H. 
CoGAN Died. Sic. 142 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver, 1676 F. Vernon Jn jPv 4 z 7 . 
Trans. II. 580 Temples with pillars and chapitres de- 
molish’t. 1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column. 
1807 Robinson Archxol. Grmca i. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Doric orders. 1878 
Masqzie of Poets 28 On bulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Chapitere, obs. form of Chaptek. 
t Clia»*pitl6. Obs. Forms : (i capitel, 2 cap- 
tel), 3 -5 ekapitle, 4 ckapitel, -til, -tele, ckapy- 
tyl, 5 ckapytle, ckapetyll, ckapyttyl, chapy- 
tylla. [a. OF. chafitle (now in ONF. 

cafitle, ezvVy ad. L. capitulmri iitlle head, capital , 
of column, * head ’ of discourse, chief division of 
book, section of law, etc., dim. of caput head. 
Cf. Capitle : later forms of the same word are F. 
chapitrey Eng. Chapiter, and Chapter, q. v.] 

1 . A chief section of a book, a Chapter. 

[zriooo Ecgberht's Penit. cont. i. i Bosw.) Her onginj? se 

forma capitul. 1340-1440, see Capitle.] 1340 Ayenb. 136 
Ase we habbeb be«uore y-ssewedjne |>e chapitele of prede. 
1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy v. xxxvii, In this Chapitle I .shall 
reherse anone. c 1430 JVhy / can’t be Him 345 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 147 Hyt ys wretyn in Genesye, In the fowre and 
tlwrty Chapytylle. 

2 . A Chapter or assembly of ennons, monks etc. 

[11.. 0. E. Ckron. an. 1123 Hi htefden co.sen sercebiscop 

aeror in here capitele asfter rihte.] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 473 
3uf eni play to chapitle were idrawe. 1:1323 Poem on 
Edw. II j 193 in Pol. Songs ix^yg) 332 Officials and denes 
that chapitles sholden holde. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 7837 k^t grete chapytyl fof devils]. 1436 in Pas- 
ton Lett. 289. I. 395 To compleyn upon me at tlie next 
chapitle. 

Chapitre, -ture, obs. ff. Chapiter, Chapter. 
Cll3ipla«ilL (tjse'plen). Forms ; i capellan, 2 
capelein, 3-5 ch.apelQyn(e, 4-5 -layii, -Iloyn,©, 
4-6 chapl©yii(e, 4-7 -lay3i(e, 5 chapyllayne, 
chapelen, 5-6 cliappelayn(e, 6 chapelyn, chap- 
line, 6-7 chappellane, chapplein, chaplin, 
-lQin(e, -laine, 7 -Ian, -len, 7- chaplain, [a. 
OF. chapelain . capelain, Pr. capellan It. 
cappellano) late L. cappelldn-uSt f, cappella 
Chapel: see -an. The earliest Eng. examples 
were directly from L. or ONF. ; see sense 2. 

The original cappellani were those who had charge of 
the sacred cloak of St. Martin : ‘ custodes illius capse usque 
hodie Capellani appellantur ' ; Honorius in Du Cange.] 

1 . gen. The priest, clergyman or minister of a 
Chapel ; in ME. a chantry priest. 

c 1340 Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 930 Chaplaynez to he chapeles 
chosen he gate. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. ii. 18; Meny chape- 
layns aren chast ac charite hem faileh- c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
69 Chapeleyne, capellanns. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Edw. //, § 18 1 1S76) 14 A Chief Chaplin, or deane of 
the Chappel. 1602 Fulbecke znd Pt. Parall 71 A man 
seised in fee of landes deulsable, did deuise them to one for 
terrae of his life, and that he should be a Cba|jpkin, and 
that he should chaunt for hLs soule all his life time. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 53 Chaplein is he that performeth divine 
Service in a Chappell. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xxvi. 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaplain's cell. i8z8 J. 
Hunter S. YorkshHe 1. 73 The Vicar of Blythe was bound 
to find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

%. spec. A clergyman who conducts religious 
service in the private chapel of a sovereign, lord, 
or high official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, prison, cemetery, or 
other institution, or in the household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
ment, ship, etc. 

Thirty-.six clergymen of the Church of England, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her his Majesty ; there are 
also several Honorary Chaplains \ and among other official 
positions are those of Chaplain to the B'orcesy Chaplain of 
the Fleet, A rmy Chaplains, Navy Chaplains, etc. etc. 

axxoo 0. E. Chron. an. 1099 Se cyng Will'm .. Rannulfe 
his capellane piet blscoprice on Dunholme geaf, a 1123 
Ibid. an. 1114 Se wges airor jyass cynges capelein. 1:1300 
Beket 961 Thi Chapeleyn make thu me. 138 . Wyclif Sel. 
Whs. III. sir Some chapeleyns of houshojd, summe chape- 
leyns of honour. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 26 The V)i.sshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury, 
1594 SHAKS.i?z^/z. Illy IV. iii. 29 The Chaplaine of the Tower 
hath buried them. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. lu. xv. 
(1651) 131 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemans house. 1649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 427 Bishops or Presbytens we 
know, and Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains? 
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1727 Swift What passed in Land. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 186 The 
chaplains of the several regiments. x8^ Regal. ^ Ord. 
Army 217 Chaplains to the Forces receive the Pay and 
Allowances of Majors in the Army. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 Wellington esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army chaplain. 1883 
Lloyd Ebb ^ FL II. 150 As to that cemetery chaplain. 
1884 Crockford’s Cler. Directory 399 Examining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York. 

b. A nun who recites the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nunnery. [Littr6 makes the F. chape- 
laine an andent title of dignity in a nunnery.] 

£■1386 Chaucer Prol. 164 Anothur Nonne also with hire 
hadde sche, That was hire chapelleyn. 1884 Private letter 
from Montreal, In the convents of Canada the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman. 

C. tramf. 

1533 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 17 marg. note. The 
deuiles chaplins. 1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 662 At Li.stra 
Jupiters Chaplaines wold have .sacrificed unto them. 1607 
Hieron Wks. 1. 362 What shall I say? What? as Ahabs 
chaplaines, * Go, and prosper 1 ’ 
d. attHb. 

<21628 F. Greville Sidney {x 6 s<z) 29 To haue changed 
their Princely Soueraignties into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. 

3 . Chaplains of the Pope*, auditors or judges of 
causes in the saert d palace. 

1638 Peziit. Conf. vii. (1657 ' 131 There was a Pope . . that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own, Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority, 
diaplaincy (tjse-plensi). [f. prec.4-CY: a 
modern term, which probably began in the Army ; 
cf. captaincy, etc.] The office or position of a 
chaplain ; = the earlier Chaplainship. 

a 1745 Swift Lett. (T.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr. Lambert. 1821 Fosbroke Aricon. 
183, I .. was offered a Chaplaincy in the Forces. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. 291 The promotion of Latimer to 
a royal chaplaincy. 1878 Clergy List 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies . . are under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. 

Cliaplamry (tjoe-plenri). Forms: 6 chap- 
pelanry, 7 -lanry, -linary, 9 -lenary, 8- -lainry. 
[f. as prec. +• -RY.] = prec. \Sc. and chiefly B[ist.\ 
1560 xst Bk. Discipline viii, (1836) 55 Chanteries, colledges, 
chappelanries. a 1662 Heylin Hist. Presbyt. (1849 1 297 (D.) 
Enabling Lay-Patrons to dispo.se of their Prebendaries and 
Chaplinaries unto Students. 1800 A. Carlyle Antohiog. 
506 He might have a lieutenancy, or the chaplainry if he 
liked it better. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 11. vii. 315 
There was a chaplainry of St. Ninian attached to the cathe- 
dral church of Roiss. 

Chaplainsllip (tjse-plenjip). [f. as prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office ol a chaplain ; chaplaincy. 

1536 Act 27 Hen VIII, c. 42 § i in Oaf.fyCamb. Enactm. 

13 Dimi.shippees, Brotherodes, Chaplen.shippes. 1643 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 347 To pop into the Bethesda 
of som Knights Chaplainship. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 164 
A secular Chaplainship or Capellania was that, which men 
built and founded on their own Estates, and in their own 
proper Houses. 1846 Macaulay in Life Lett. (1S80) II. 
181 The Chaplainship of Chelsea Hospital. 

b. humorous. As a title : (Alter lordship, etc.) 

1 1389 PasquiVs ReUtrn D iiij, Seeing you come to his 

Chapllnship. 

t Clia'ple. Obs, Also chaplee. [a OF, chaple 
violent stroke, shock of combat, f. chapler to cut 
in pieces, to fight fiercely (inod.F. chapeler to 
hack, cut clumsily I :—late L. capuldre to cut (very 
common in Salic and Burgundian Laws^, app. f. 
capulus, capulum, handle, hilt of a sword, f. capB'e 
to take hold of.] A fierce combat or encounter. 

c 1430 Merlin 134 Whan the speres were broken thei leyde 
honde to swerdes, and be-gan the chaple so stronge and 
dured longe tyme. Ibid. 326 Ther be-gan the chaplee so 
mortall that neuer was sein more rnortalite. 

Chapless (tjee ples), a. [f. Chap sbJ-^ + -less.] 
Without the lower jaw or chap. 

1592 Sh AKS- Rom. <5* ynL iv. i- 83 Yellow chappels [chappe- 
lessj sculls. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 97 Chaple.sse, and knockt 
about the Hazard with a Sextons Spade. 1812 W. Tennant 
Anster F. v. Ixiv, Pale Death, the chapless and the grim. 
1835 P'raser s Mag. LI. 225 Nor . . does he . . recognise the 
chapless bones with wonderful sagacity. 

Cliaplet ujie'ph t). Forms: 4-8 chapelet, 5 
chapelytte, c^pelet, 5-7 chappelet, 6 chapel- 
lette, chapplett, 4- chaplet. [ME. chapelet, a. 
OF. chapelet (in ONF. capelet), dim. of chape, 
chapeau head-dress, hood, hat : see -et.] 

1 . A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or leaves, also of gold, precious stones, 
etc. ; a circlet, coronal. 

137S Barbour Bruce xi. 546 A!;e rose of his chaplet Wes 
faldyn. c 1430 Merlin 227 The mayden . . hadde on hir 
heede a riche chapelet of preciouse stone.s. 1460 Cap- 
grave Chron. 149 Thei sette on his hed but a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no prejudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
byry, to whom longith to crowne the Kyng. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ceix. 192 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz 
of Sharpe net teles. 1390 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 89 
This Damosell.,iii a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
flowers on her head. 1691 Swift Aiken. Soc.NI\i%. 1755 
IV. 1. 230 Pluck'd a laurel branch.. And made an humble 
chaplet for the king, 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 100 ir 3 Crowned 
with Chaplets of Roses. 1794 Coleridge Death Chatter- 
ton, Poor Chatterton 1 farewell! . .This chaplet cast I on thy 
unshaped tomb. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 318 The Spar- 
tans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves. x858 Marriott 


Vest. Chr. Introd. 42 St. Peter holds in his hands the 
chaplet which designates his martyrdom. 

Jig. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. nSyst 175 [His] laurelled 
head was girt with a chaplet of all the domestic affections, 
X871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 147 [It] fastens this gross 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet’s 
own country. 

b. Her. A bearing representing a garland of 
leaves with four flowers at equal distance's. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoziry ii. 63/2 A Chaplet . . is . . 4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry, Hist. ^ Pop. xiv. § i (,ed. 3) 168 A chaplet of rue 
in bend vert. 

2 . A string of beads. 

а. esp. One used for counting prayers, one third 
of the length of a rosary. Also, the prayers re- 
cited over this. 

A rosary has 15 decades of aves, ^ chaplet 5. Littri. 

1653 CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxvi. '1663) 102 An old 
woman, .with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 17SX 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The orientals have a kind of chaplets 
..which they use in their prayers. 1831 Mrs Browning 
Casa Guidi Wind. 14 The chaplet’s last beads fall In naming 
the last saintship. 1876 Bancroft Hist. CI. S, 11. xxxiv, 
362 Parties would meet in the cabins to recite the chaplet m 
alternate choirs. 

h. gen. A string of beads *, a necklace. 
c x8$o Arab. Nts. iRtldg..59i Hanging a large necklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. 

3 . Anything resembling a string of beads; e.g. 
the string of eggs of the t(.>ad. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) VIII. 40 The eggs of 
female butterflies are disposed in the body like a bed of 
chaplets. 1835 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 105/2 The eggs, .are 
gradually ejected in double chaplets as in the toad. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1. vi. 210 Certain male toads take the 
chaplets of eggs from the females and wind them round 
their own thighs. 

4 . Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

X623 Lisle jElfric on O. ^ N. T. Pref. 4 Artificial! marble 

. .whereof so many goodly chaplets and pillars were made 
in our Churches. 1731 Chambers Cycl., Chaplet, or chape- 
let, in architecture, a little moulding cut, or carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet, .is little 
else but a baguette enriched with sculpture. 1876 Gwjlt 
Az'chit. Gloss, s. V. Baguette, The baguette is called a 
chaplet when ornaments are cut on it. 
t 6. A kind of circular gridiron. Cbs. 

X664 Evelyn Sylva 25 The best Tables in France and 
Italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, 
being first rosted on the Chapplet \ed. 1776 Chaplet]. 

б. P'ounding. One of the metal supports of the 
core of a hollow moulding, e.g. of a cylindrical 
pipe. Hence chaplet-block. 

X885 Pattern Making (Crosby Lockwood) 192 In nearly 
all large hollow machine castings chaplets furnish the chief 
support to the cores. In their rudest form they are 
simply thin plates of hoop iron, into which a bit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, or a cubical 
wooden chaplet block embedded in the sand, The.se chap- 
lets. .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the core against the side of the mould. 

7 . See Chapelet^. 

8. Comb., as chaplet-cap, -maker. 

1601 H olland Pliny 1 1 . 1 13 The Chaplet-makers in Egypt 
. . sow and plant [Persoluta] in their gardens onely for to 
make Coronets and Guirlands. x66i Morgan Spit. Gentry 
iv. V. 65 The imposition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 
gold. 

Chaplet, var. of Chapelet 1 , Obs. 

Chapleted (tjaj’pkted), a. [f. Chaplet 4 
-ED Wearing a chaplet. 

c X400 Apol. Loll. S9 It semi)? not chapletid men to ren 
among )?e mytrid vncorteysly. 1843 Browning Flight of 
Duck, xvii. His forehead chapleted green with wreathy hop. 
X873 Symonds Gk. Poets xii. 399 A young man newly come 
from the wrestling-ground, anointed, chapleted. 

Chapleyn(e, chaplm.e, obs. ff. Chaplain. 
Ohapman (tJm'pmKn). Forms : a. i ceap-, 
cepe-, cyp-, cypemann, 2-3 chepmon, 3 casp- 
mon, 3-4 chepman ; 3 chapmon, 3- chap- 

man, {pnn. chappmann, 6 shapman). [OE. 
ccapmann ~ OHG. choufman, (OtlG., MHG. 
kouftiati), Ger, katifmann, MDu., Du. koofman, 
WGev. type ^kaupma^tn’, i. kaup, OHG. chotiph, 

05. cbp, OE. ceap barter, business, dealing -i- mann 
man. OE. had also the Ijy-forms cyp-, cjpe-, cipe- 
mamt founded cn the vb. ci^aft, cypan, cipan 
to sell (:— WGer. ^kaupjan) ; see C'hkap v. The 
normal ME. repr. of OE. ciapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position) ; but some- 
times, in OE. ea, eo, e blended with a preceding 
palatal, leaving zz or as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapmanl\ 

1 . A man whose business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer. Obs. or ar-ch. 

a. cZgo K. ^Elfred Bseda n. i. Bosw.) Cypemen monig 
cepebiug to ceapstowe brohte. a 1000 Law Ine § 25 in 
Thotyie Laws L 118 tBo.sw.i ^if ceapman, uppe on folce 
ceapie, do \fait beforan sewitnessum. cizos Lay. X3313 
Her beo8 chiepmen [r 1273 chepmen] icumen. Ibid. 30681 
Swulc he weore a chepmon. a 1300 Cursor M. 4x86 Selle 
we him to Bone chepmen. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
285 panne schipmen [v.r. chepmen] wolde have i-bou3t his 
bisshop riche. <2x400 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 557 
Gadere hat ryjte of chepmen. 

/Q. cxzoo Ormin 15783 Ut off Codes temmple he draf 
chappmenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 4239 pir chapmen pat haue 


CHAPMAHABLE. 

wsepfe'lioght 1387 Trevisa. Bigden (Rolls'' I. 247. ,^1440 
Fromp, Farv. 69 Chapman, negociaiari mercuior,. 1577 
Harrison Englmid 11. v. (1877) 1. 131 So should few honest 
chapmen be brought to decaie. 1642 Rogers Naama.ft 247 
It is not a meete thing that man should he both chapman 
and customer. 1767 Blackstone II. 476 The call- 

ing of a chapman, who is one that buys and sells any thing. 
1839 'Fimes 16 Apr. 9 4 Mr. Cobden . . has made for u.s the 
best bargain . -evermade by chapman. 1870 Mamis Eartkijf 
Par. II. in. 278 Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

Jig. *529 Frith Antith. (1829) 301 The Pope and bishops 
suffer chapmen in the church, that minister the sacraments 
for money daily unto the common people. 

t b. pi. People engaged in buying and selling; 
market people. Ohs, 

<9:1223 Juliana 52 Heo leac him efter hire endelong k® 
cheping chepmenne huting [zc r. chapmen to hutingli. 1393 
Gower Conf, 1 ^ 262 The chapnien of such mereerie .. Bo 
many shulden beie and selle. 

f e. Fetty chapman \ A retail dealer; esp. = 2 . 

2553 Act 5 6 Ed7n. W, c- 21 No Tinker, Pedler, or petit 

Chapman shall wander about from the Towns, .hut such as 
shall be licenced by two J ustices of Peace 1603 Camden 
Rem, 182 A King to buy and sell the bodies of men, as it 
were a petie-chapman. 2639 Horn & Robotham Gate 
Lang. Vnl. xlv. § 491 Petty chapmen buy up commodities 
of those that sell by whole sale ; and sell them off dearer by 
retaile, and parcell them out. 1743 De FoE Eng. Tradesm. 
I. Introd. r Such as carry goods from market to market, or 
from house to house, to sell, we usually call petty chapmen. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. vi. ig6 Before he was twenty he 
followed the army as a petty chapman. 

2, An itinerant dealer who travels about from 
place to place selling or buying ; one who keeps 
booths at markets, etc. ; a hawker, pedlar. 

1392 H. Chettle Kirid^Harts Dr. (1841) 17 Chapmen, 
able to spred more pamphlets. .then all the bookesellers in 
London. 1627 Do.nne Serm. clvii. Wks, 1839 VI. 262 Let 
.. Travellers [look] after fair-days, and Chapmen after 
market-days. 1745 De Foe Eng Tradesm. li. xxxii. 58 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesman sends his goods. 
1790 Burns Tatu 0* Shmtter i When chapman hillie-s leave 
the street. 1806 Gazetteer Scatl. 429 A general meetiiig of 
the travelling chapmen or pedilans of the three Lothians. 
1831 DyceZ^ of Greene Wks. I. Introd. 47 Sold on ballad- 
mongers’ stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen, 
fS. An agent in a commercial transaction; a 
negotiator, broker. Ohs, 

1370 Levins Manip, 20 A chapman, insiiter. 1654 C. 
Lyttleton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 12 If she please I should 
find her a chapman, .that may lay out her mony to y best 
advantage, 16^ Hammond 0 «iP^.lv 22 285 A Syrian 

merchant .. bidding his chapman weigh out his parcel. 
4. A purchaser ; a customer. Ohs. or dial, 
arxxey Attcr. R. 418 Ancre bet i.s cheapild, heo cheapeS 
Mr® soule |?e chepmon of helle, i;^3 Gower IL 298 
He is gone To seche , , His stone to selle and so he deae 
And leFte it with hi.s chapman there. 1^9 Will of T. Eye~ 
rard iSomerset Ho.) Yf none of my children will bye it I 
will my executours shall take ther beste chapman. 16x4 
Raleigh Hht, World n. 391. a 1674 Clarendon NisL Reb. 
xiv. 11843) 810/1 His majesty therefore writ to prince Rupert 
. .he should find .some good chapmen to buy the ships. 1688 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2380/4 The Real Estate of the said Bank- 
rupt will be .sold to the be.sf Chapman. 1743 Swift i>mvZ 
Sertranis Wks. 1745 VIII. 8 Your father .sent a cow to you 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
1807 Southey Espriellds Lett. 11814) Wk When they 
meet with a likely chapman, they produce other [prints] 
of the most obscene and mischievous kind. 

6. dial. (See quot.) 

1863 Atkinson Yorksh. Gloss. N. Riding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied, to horses of the Cleveland breed. 

t Clia*pmaiiable, Ohs. [see -able.] Fit 
to be sold ; marketable. 

1394 Nashe Terrors of Nt. E jh, Whether he [a barreld 
herring] be rotten or merchant and^ chapmanable or no. 
*599 — Lent. SUtffe 11871) 42 Taking and smudging it 
(merchant and chapmanable as it should be. 

t€lia*pmanhood,-liead. Obs. [f. Chapman 

4 - HOOD, -HEAD.]~ChaFMANSHIP. 

(ri386 Chaucer Shipin. T. 238 Ffor eueremoore we moote 
stonde in drede Of hap and ffortune in cure chapmanhede. 
1393 Gower Couf IL 83 Of chapmenhode he found the wey 
And eke to coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1496 Dives 
^ Paup. (W. de W.) vn. x. 291 Neyther in knyghthade ne 
in chapmanhode ne in werkmanshyp. 1583 Stanvhurst 
jEnels tv. (Arb.) 106 Ne yet eauer I thralled My self too 
wedlock : I toe no such chapmanhed harckned. 

t dia-pmanry. Ohs. [f. as prec. 4- -Ry.] The 
employment or dealing of a chapman ; mercantile 
business. (With quot. 1790, cf. Chap-money.) 

1483 Ca/h. AngL 58/2 A chapmanry, negociacto. 1691 in 
An'fueol. XII. 191 CD.} He i.s moderate in hi.s prices, .which 
gets him much chapmanry. 1727-31 in Bailey, yol. 11 . 1790 
W. Marshall Jfidl. Co/mtiesGlossAE. D. S sChapmanrjy 
that which is abated, or given again, by the seller, on re- 
ceiving money of the buyer. 

dia'pmansMp. [^ee -ship.] Perfoi-mance 
of the functions of a chapman, trader, or dealer. 

1727 31 Bailey, vol. II, Chapmanry, Chapmanskip, the 
employment or dealing.s of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 

1827 Genii, XCVII. n. 52 Chapmanship is the vogue 
of the day. 18^ Ch. Q. Rev. XXL 177 To trust the chap- 
manship of the children of the East. 

dia'p-money. dial (^See quot., and cf, 
Chapmanhit, quot. 1790.) 

i88x Lekestersh. Gloss. fE. D. S.) Chap-money, a .small 
sum of money returned by the vendor to the vendee on 
receiving payment. The ancient form of allowing discount 
on the settlement of an account. 

CHapolory, obs. form of Suapulaet. , ■ : , 
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Cliapom, obs. form of Capon. 
t Cliapouraa.. jfer. Ohs. [Said by heraldic 
writers to be corruption of F. chaperon hood.]: 
— Chapoubnet. Hence Ohapoiirned a. Obs. 
s688 R. Holme Armoury t. vii § 49 The point Chapourn 
or Ghampaine is also reversed, and set in any of the four 
points of the Escochion. Ibid. i. ix. § 115, He beareth 
Argent three Shapernes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns,; and Shapournette from the resemblance they 
have to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
Ibid. 1. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed invex or concave - . if the bending be outwards it is 
termed Shapourned, or Convexed. 

CJiapouriiet. Her. Also 6-7 shapoiirnet(t. 
[dim. tdichapatirn, or corruption of F. chaperonneil\ 
In a coat of arms, a chief divided by a ]>ow-sbaped 
line, understood to represent a hood. 

1362 Leigh Amnorie (isgT) 62 b, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Shapournet, Or, and Ermines. 1610 Guillim Her- 
aldry 11. iv. 11660) 56 The field is Tenne, a cheefe, or, 
charged with a Shapournet Ermine. This tearni Shapour- 
net {li 1 mistake noti is derived from the French word 
Chaperon which signifieth a Hood, whereof this is a di- 
minutive and beareth a resemblance. 1696 Phillips, Cha- 
ponrnet, a little Hood, a bearing in Armory. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Chapo7irueiy a little Hood ; the Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms. 

Hence Cliapournetted,Sliap-<g. = Chapourned. 
x688 R. Holme A^nnoury i. viii, § 86 He beareth .. a 
Fesse and a shapournett .shapour[n]ed (or .shapournetted or 
headed i of the third. Ibid. 1. ix- § 1 He beareth Argent a 
[Chief] Shapournetted Reversed, Azure. (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapourned'. 

Chapparal, -rel le, bad sp. of Chaparral. 

11 Cliappe. Ohs. [a. F". chape (in 16th c. chappe) 
t—late L. cappa : see Gap.] A cape or cloak. 

x8as Scott Talism, xxvii, De Vaux . . then removed the 
chappe {capd], or long riding-cloak which Ricliard wore. 

Cliappe, obs. form of Chap. 

Chapped (tja'pt ),///. a.i Also 6-9 ebapt. [f. 
Chap v. and shf + -ed.] 

1, Fissured ; cracked ; as clayey ground in sum- 
mer, or the hands and lips by exposure to frost. 

e 1460 Tmmeley MysU 98 My fyngers ar chappy d.^ *549- 
62 Strrnhold & H. ’Ps. Ixv. 9 When that the earth i.s chapt 
and dry, and thirstetb more and more. 16x1 Bible Jer. 
xiv. 4. 1783 J. C. Smyth in Med. Commun.L 205 His 

hands, .were swelled and chapt. x8,. Keats (18481 II. 
137 Who waits for thee, as the chapp’d earth for rain. 
mod. A cure for chapped lip.s. 
b. slang. Parched, thirsty. 

X673 R. Head Canting Acad, yj Chap'diDry, or Thinsty. 
X723 in Neti) Cant. Diet. 

2 . Cut small or short ; chopped ; beaten small 
1730 Thomson Autunm 404 The ragged furze ; ^Stretch’d 

o'er the stony heath, the stubble chapt. a 1776 in Herd’s 
Sc. Songs II. 79 (Jam.) With chapped kail. 

Chapped > tjjept), ppl a ^ [£ Chap sbl^ + -ed’C ] 
Having a chap or jaw : chiefly in covib. 

rtxdT® Marvell To coy pIHress, Rather at once our 
time devour Than languish in hi.s slow chap’d power. 1723 
Bailey Erasm. Celloq. 33 Yon dainty chapp’d Fellow. 
Chappel(le, obs. forms of Chapel. 
ChappeliaBe, -ayn, obs. ff. Chaplain, 
Chappell et, obs. form of Chaplet. 
Chapperon, -roon, obs. ff. Chaperon. 
Chappie^ -y (tjse'pi). colloq. [f. Chap sb.^ + -ie, 
-Y '^] Little chap or fellow. (Used collo- 
quially of a * chum ’ or intimate friend ; orig. .SV. ) 
1821 Galt A. Wylie HI, 229 (Jam.) He was a clever 
chappie. 2830 — Laurie T. 1. viii. (1849) *9 Ye’re an auld 
farrant chappy. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1. 

Chappin, Sc. form of Chopin. 

Chapping t tjse'pig), vbl. sh. [f. Chap 27.] 

1- The fis'Uring or cracking of the surface ; a 
chap or crack. 

15^ Ravnald Man. (i564> sab, Pushe.s, chap- 

pynges or chynes, which cause great payne. 1669' Wobudge 
Syst. Agric. x. § x (x 6 Si ' 205 Pave it very well with Flints 
. , which preserves the clay . . from the chapping of the 
Wqnd or Sun at such times a.s the Pool is empty. 1677 
Moxon Mech. Zjrmr. (17031 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
from Cracking or Chapin^. x86o F. Chokchill hfidwiRfy 
(ed. 4) xxix. 668 Excoriation or ‘ chapping ’ [of the nipple]. 
2. Sc. Striking, knocking. Chapping sticky a 
stick to strike with, a wcaixin of ofeiice. 

[ 1637 Chopping-stick ; .see Chopping vhl. sb ] i;;;r2i K elly 
Sc. Pr(n>. 3,04 (Jam.) Fools should not have chapping sticks. 
x8is Scott Guy M. vi. xSz^ Tennant Beaton 117 
(Jam.' An’ I but ance takup a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a crown wi't, mair especially a rotten Papist’s. 

Cha pping,///. a. [L Chap + -jno 2 .] That 
chaps or breaks in chinks or clefts. 

16x0 W. Foi.kingiiam Art of Sien^ey i- x, 24 Chapping 
grounds, chinking, or chaummg with Cranies. 

2. Breaking in short waves; ==* Chopping ppl. a. 
1622 R. Hawkins Toy. S. Sea (3847) 32 The wiud..hlow- 
Lng hard, caused a chapping sea, 

li Chappow itjapaip) Angl&-Ind. [a. Pushtoo 
chapdlo raid, foray, inroad; cf Pers. and Turki 
chapu plunder, chcLpdi.ml charge.] A plun- 

dering expedition, a raid. 

i860 Mayne Reid Odd Fettle 240 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition- 1879 Low Jrtil. Gm, Abbott ii. 
150 They were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
at Tezeen. 1884 O’Donovan xiv, The Khan of Ku- 

chan . . sent out a chappow c€ a hundred horsemen to seize 
whatewr com. * . they couM findv 


CHAPTER. 

Cliappy (tj^'pi), a.^ [f. Chap sh.^ -i- -y Full 
of chaps or clefts. 

j6ii Cotgr., Fendu . . gaping, chappie. 1833 Lamb Last 
Ess. Hesospr. 35 Years ago, Who.se chappy knuckles we 
have often yearned to amputate. 1863 Lr>. Lytton Ring 
Amasis 1. 11, i. 216 Muttering from his chappy lip. 

t Cliappy, Ohs. [f. Chap -1- -yi.] 
Given to using the chaps ; talkative. 

1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 193 A very chappy 
fellow ; all tongue. Ibid, 1203 A chappy boy. 

Chappyile, obs. form of Chapel. 

Chappytre, obs. form of Chapter. 

Chapron, obs. form of Chaperon. 

Chapter (tlae-pl^-i)) sh. Forms: 3 cheapitre, 
3--5 ehapitre, 4 chapiter©, chaptire, 4-6 Sc. 
chapt our, 4-8 chapiter, 5 chapyturfe, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, chaptur, 5-6 chapytre, 6 chapy- 
ter, chapytour, ehapitour, chapiture, ? chapit. 
Sc. cheptour, 6- chapter. [A later syncopated 
form of Chapiter, a. OF. ehapitre, earlier chap- 
itle'.-rh. capiluium. dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancient Latin, in the senses ‘ little head, head of 
a plant, capital of a column', and later, those of 
‘ head-dress of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law’. The form chapter appears in Sc. in 
14th c., but in Eng. is rare belore the 16th; 
chapiter survived beside it till the middle of the 
17th, and is still occasional In the sense ‘ capital 
of a column Cf. also Capitulum, Capxtle, 
Chapitle, Chapiter, all orig. the same word.] 

1 . A main division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an entire literary work, or one of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions of the books of tlie Bible. Cf, 
Book sb. 7. 

pt 1000-1430 see Capitle, Chapitle.] 
a 1223 Aster. R. 14 'peos hoc ich to dele on eihte distinc- 
tiun.s. . Ipissedi.stinctiun beoSfifeheapitres. ^i^SSChaucer 
Nomte Pr. T. 245 In the same book . . Right in the nexte 
ehapitre after this. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de 
W.) L 9 The chapytours of euery of thyse bokes folowyng. 
1401 Pol. Poems II. 113 In the book of Deutronomye, 
the .seven and twenty ehapitre. 1326 Pitgr. Perf, (W. de 
W. 1531) IS In the last chajiyter of his epystle to the Gala- 
thees. 1533 Coverdalb Gen., The first boke of Moses.. 
The first chapter. 1349 Cowpi. Scot. vi. 38 Sainct Agu.s- 
tyne .. in the ix cheptour of his seuynt beuk. 1581 Lam- 
BARDE Eiren. n. ii. (1588 124 In the next Chapiter of thi.-i 
Booke. 1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrimes n. 1502 In his Chapiia*, 
Surato-Wagra . . he bid.s them marry one, two, three or 
foure wives aman.^ 1758 Johnson IdkrXo. 13 If to Unable 
to read a chapter in the bible. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist, 
HI. xviii. 243 'I'he preceding sections of this chapter. 

i6or Shaks. Twel. H. t. v. 242 01 Where lies your Text ? 
Vio. In OrsinoenS bosome. In, hi.s bt'some? In what 
chapter of his bosome ? 1661 Earl Orrery State Lett. 
(1743) 1.59 It is like the bills of mountebanks, where the 
contents promise more than in the chapter is made good. 
1841 Myers Cath. I'A. iv. § 29. 317 'I’heir [the Prophets’] 
lives constitute some of the noblest chapters of Jewish 
Chronicles. x8e^ Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 70 *Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the 
growth of the machine-shop. 

c. A head or division of the Acts of Parliament 
of a single session, 

1660 R. Coke Pmner <$• Shbj, M2 First we have granted 
to God, and by this our present Chapter have confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, that the Cnurch of England sliall 
be free. 1863 H. Cox Instii. 1. iv. 20 I'he Act.s of each 
Session were not divided into chapters with distinct titles. 

2 . Head, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by ) arch. 

X393 Gower Conf 11, 192 Avarice, In whose ehapitre now 
we trete, CX400 Apot. Loll. 51 Prestis are nawe in h® same 
chapiter. i68x Temple Mem. in. Wks. 1731 I. 342 Upon 
which Chapter I said a good deal. 1766 H. Walpole Lett. 
HI. xso There are some chapters on which I still fear we 
.shall not agree. X865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. HI, vin. v. 39. 
Must lead a life clear of reproach ; and more particularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

3 . A short ‘ lesson ^ or passage of Scripture read 
in certain services of the Latin Church. (In med. 
L- capiHdum ; F. chapitj-e and capilulcl] 

Also b. ‘ An aiitheni in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lauds after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying with the day^ Diet. thr. Antiq. 

[c'xaoo Witiieney Rule S.Benet (18881 45 .Kfter J>uin filye 
hint captel of hare a*'ostele hire, ]>aU beo 5esed biuan bocc. 
55 On non hri capitles .syn 3e.sungene of j?am forseadan 
sealme.] " 

1450-1330 Myrr, Our Ladye 126 A chapyrer ys a.s moclic 
to say as a lytel bed . . yt ys_alway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel that is redde in the mas.se the same 
daye. Ibid, 232 As ys writen before .. in tlie chapiter at 
lawdes. 1482 Mo^ik of Evesham (Arb.) 21 When the 
chaptur wasronge as the tyme reqnyred to calk the comnit 
to matens, he went than to cbirche as he did the daye 
before. _ 1873 Diet, Chr. Antiq. I. 288/z 'Hie ‘little chap- 
ter', said at all the canonical h<nir.s excepting Marins, after 
the psalms . . consists of one or two verses' of Scripture, 
u.sually taken from tlie Epistles . . often from the Prophets, 
and occasionally from other parts of Scripture. It is re- 
cited by the officiating priest, standing, 

4 :. A duly constituted general meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
of the members of any monastic or religious order. 


CHAPTEB. 


^79 


CHARA. 


or of an order of knights, for consultation and 
transaction of the affairs of their order. ) 

[‘ From the last-mentioned usage (the capHitta of a mo- 
nastic rule) coupled with the practice of reading a capi- 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or tas was St. Augustine’s 
practice) of the Scriptures, to the assembled canons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monks themselves came to 
be called in a body the capihdntn or^ chapter, and _ their 
meeting-place the chapter-house.’ Did, Chr, Antiq, L 
288/1 ; ef. Du Cange and LittrA More exactly the name 
chapter was first transferred to the meetings and then to 
those who met. The transference was easy through such 
expressions as ire or emwenire cui capittditnt^ to go to ( the 
reading of) the capitle or chapter, thus to the meeting.] 
[1123-1456 see Chapitle.] , ■ . . 

1305 St. Edm2md Azs m '1862) 82 pe chapitre of 

salesbury amorwe was plener j Alle pe Canouus of l>e queor 
per come fur & ner. To consailli him of pisse pinge. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 589 d'hat bargane callit wass The 
chaptour of raytoune; for thare Slayn sa mony prestis 
ware. 138 . W YCLIF IVks. ( 1 8S0) 43 _ pe_ chesy nge of h is suc- 
cessour be maad of mynistris prouincial & custodis in pe 
chapitre of witsontide. 1562 Armorie {x$^q) 77 He 

ordained that al the kings of armes, should keepe their 
Chapiters once euery quarter of the yere. xfiygi Prance 
Narr. Pop. Fid 36 There being a Chapter (as^ they call it, 
that is, a General Convention) of Friars held in Somerset- 
House. 1681 Loud. Gas. No 1606/4 This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Order of the Gai-ter. 
%'jo’j Ibid. No. 4300/2 The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
of the C)rder of the Black Eagle. 1751 Chambers CycL s.v.,. 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistercians, who held the first in in6. 
1808 Scott Harm. ii. iv. To hold A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and .strict. 

t b. As the court for the trial and discipline of 
offences against ecclesiastical law, Obs. 

^1300 Siriz 243 (Miitz.) For al the world ne wold I nout 
That ich were to chapitre ibrout. c 1386 Chauckr Friar’s 
T. 61 He wolde . . somne hem to the Chapitre. 1726 Ayliffe 
Farerg. 199 The word Chapter . . sometimes . . denotes the 
Place, where Delinquents receive Discipline and Correction 
according to the Orders of the Church. 

t e. The place in which the chapter meets ; 

« Chapter-house. Obs. 

{€ 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 237 In oure chapitre pray we 
day and night. 1483 Ca.yton Gold. Leg. 242/1 He called 
hys bretheren in to the chappytre.] 1726 Ayliffe Farerg. 
IQ9 The word Chi^ter issometimesputto signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Ecclesiastical 
do usually meet. 

5 . The members of such assembly collectively 


as a permanent body : esp. The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided over 
by the dean. 

Of a cathedral. — X491 Act 7 lien. VI f c. 22 § 3 And 
confermed by the Chapiltre of the Cathedrall Churche. 
1523 A ct 14 <§• 15 Hen. Vllf c. 9 The Deane and Chapiter. . 
of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
graunde. xsss in Strype JSccl. Mem. III. App. xlvi. 142 
In the name of the whole chapter they have appealed unto 
til’ Arches. 1628 Coke On Litt. i. 95. 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng. Episc. II A Cloistered Chapiter, among which are 
usually the very dregges of lowe.st men. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. L ii. 297 The dean and chapter are .. the nominal 
electors of a bishop. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. 
X15 A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bi.shop 
and to serve the church itself, .the Chapter a.s it is called. 

Of Knights. — 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV, 180/1 The Master 
[of the Knights Templars], .was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Knights.. The head province was that 
of Jerusalem; the affairs of the order . . were for the most 
part directed by the chapter of this province. 

6. (Seequot.) 

, 1726 Ayliffe Farerg. 199 The word Chapter is sometimes 
. . used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

7 . — Capitulation' 3 b, c. 

1864 Kirk Ckas. Boldl. ii. 105 With many ceremonies and 
courtly rites the ‘ chapters or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 

8 . Clocknmking. [From the use of Roman numerals 
to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch <§• Clockm. 30 [The] Chapters . . 
[are] the Roman characters used generally to mark the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 


t9, Aj'ch. Tht capital of a column: for this 
the fuller form Chapiter is now used. Obs. 

10 . Phrases. 

fa. A hard chapter', a painful lesson or ex- 
perience, ‘ hard lines ^ Obs. 

X684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 146, I dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them. 1699 Frampton 
in Life of Ken. (1854) 766 (Dj An hard chapter you’ll say, for 
me. 1696 Phillips j. We say 'tis a hard Chapter when a 
man suffers undeservedly. And byway of reproof, we say, 
he read him a Chapter in Job. I 72 I --33 Strype Eccl. Mem, 
HI. I. X. 91 Lady Jane, .had a very hard chapter to be set 
up to be queen, even against herwill,. .and soon after ad- 
judged to be executed for being queen. 1725 Bailey Erasm. 
Coitoq. (1877) 209 (D.) Necessity is a hard chapter. 

b. Chapter and verse : the exact reference to a 
passage of Scripture ; fig. exact authority yiin 
1628 Earle Microcosm, xliii. (Arb.) 63 Turning downethe 
leafe in her Booke when shee heares nam'd Chapter and 
Verse. 17x1 Vind. Sacheverdl 71 Here is an ugly Story 
with Chapter and Verse. 1862 Thackeray II. xiii, 

She can give chapter, and ver.se for her belief. 1870 J. A. 
PxcTON New The. ^ Old Faith iv. 112 The early Fathers did 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. 

C. To the end of the chapter : {figd) through the 
whole of the subject ; to the end, throughout. 

a 1704 R. L'Estrange (J.) And so forward, mutafis mu- 
tandis, to the end of the chapter. 1843 Haliburton Sam 


Slick Eng. ii. fHoppe) You always was a fool, and always 
will be to the end of the chapter.^ x88i S.aintsbury Dry den 
30 Questions on which doctors will doubtIe.ss disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

d. The chapter of accidents : the unforeseen 
course of events. So the chapter of possibilities. 
(Cf. 2.) ■ 

1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) II. Iv. 2 Not 
having supposed her refusal to be in the chapter of possi- 
bilities. a 1773 Beauties of Ckesteifield 46 i Hoppe) Con- 
sider how propitious the chapter of accidents is to them. 
1817 Keatinge Trceo, I. i6q Leaving every thing to the 
day and the chapter of accidents, [see Accident 1.] 

x88o Huxley Cnry-JVix/i iil no It will, .trust to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts back. Mod. Story. 
The chapter of accidents was not yet complete. 

11. tomb, as chapter-heading.^ -room ; ebapter- 
bread (see quot.) ; ebapter-lands, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense 5) ; cbapter-qL-aest, an 
inquest or inquiiy held by an ecclesiastical chapter. 
Also Chapter-house, q.v. 

idi6 SuRFL. & Markh. Ceuntr. Fartn., Such is the w'hite 
bread which is sold of the bakens, and ^chapter bread : as 
also that which is wel leuened, knodden, .somewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
1876 Contemp. Rev. June 107 With regard to the *chapter- 
headings. c 1577 Canon in Mill Manx Ord. 4 “ Stai. Laws 
(182 1) S3 All those which are su.spected of Sorcerrie . , and 
are presented by the *Chapter.Quest. 1845 S. Au5>tin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 277 The *chapter-roora of the ; 
bishop’s palace. 1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford^ Suppose 
him [the new dean ] gone through all vexations . . First-fruits, 
and tenths, and chapter-treats. 

ClLHipter (tja^ ptail, V. [f. prec. sb., or a. F. 
chapitre-r, 15th c- in Liltre.] 

1 . trails. To divide into chapters ; to arrange in : 
cha]3ters. Hence Olia'pteriiLg, vbl. sb. 

1483 Caxton K. Arthur ad fin., xxi bookes chapytred 
and emprynted & finisshed. 1509 Hawe.s Examp. P’irt. 
Prol., This boke. .was . . presented to our .sayd souerayne 
lorde chapytred and marked after this table. 1603 Stow 
Sum. 196/1, I had long since gathered notes to have chap- 
tered. 1662 Fuller Worthies l\. 1S2 This general 

tradition of Langton’s chaptering the Bible. 1817-8 Cob- 
BETT Resid. U. S. {X822) 105 Where I stopped in the First 
Part. 1 have, in like manner, resumed the cliaptering. 

2 . To reprove, take to task. [Cf. Chap^r sb. 

4 b, and F. chapitrer^ ‘ reprimander en plciti cha- 
pitre ; fg. et fam. adresser ime reprimande ’.] 

1693 Dryden Char. Polybhts He . . arraigns him for 
the inconstancy of his judgement, and chapters even his 
own Aratus on the same head. 1888 Daily N. 18 Oct. 5/1. j 

3 . To mark with Roman numerals. 
Chapter-lioiise (tj0e*pt3a,haus). For forms 

see Chapter sb . ; also 2 captelhus, 4 ebapitsl- 
hous, chapitele-liotise (cf. Capitle, Chapitle). 

A building attached to a cathedral, monastery, 
etc., in which meetings of the chapter are held. 

a X122 0 . E. Chron. an. 1116 Baernde call jiast inynstre of 
Burh, and eallae \iz. hu.sas butan se Captelhu.s, and se Sltep- 
perne. 1377 Langl. F. PI B. v. 174 If I telle any tales . . 
am chalanged in he chaprtelhous. c 1394 F. PI. Crede 199 
panne was pe chaptire-hous wrou^t as a greet chirehe, 
1526 Pilgr, Ferf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 Redynge in .. the 
chapyter hous at collacyon. i^sCa.mden Rem. 25 The 
Chapiter house of Vorke Minster. 1724 Loud. Gas. No. 
6290/1 The three Officers of the Order went into the Chap- 
ter-House. 187s Stubbs Const, Hist. IIL xix. 296 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral, 
t Olia'pterist, Obs. A member of a chapter. 
1716 M. Davies On Drama in A then. Brit. ni. 4 Orato- 
rians, Seminarists, Chapterists. 

t Clia*pterly, ddv. Sc. Obs. [f. Chapter sb. 

+ -LY^.] 1 . In full chapter; in due form and 
style; see quot, 1825. 

1560 xst Bk. Discipline vii. (1836) 49 The principalis being 
convened with the whole regents [of the universitie] chap- 
terly. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2251/^ A fit opportunity for 
their [Knights of Thistle] Meeting Chapterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal (Chapel in His Palace of Holyrood-house. 1825 
Jamieson s. v., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met or 
convened, when all the members are present. 

2 . With reference to the chapter (of a book). 
a 1560 Roixand Crt. Venus in. 557 , 1 half schawin qubair 
; it standis chaptourlie. 

Chap tire, -tour, -tur, obs. ff. Chapter. 
Chaptre, obs. f. Chapiter, Chapter. 
Chaptrel, (tJse-ptrSl), [dim. of Chap- 

ter in sense of Chapiter : see -el,] The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an impost. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Bjcerc. (1703) 279 If you will add a 
Keystone, and Chaptrels to the Arch, . make your Chaptrels 
the same thickness that, .the Keystone is. 1751 Halfpenny 
Designs Chinese Doors iii. 3 From the lower Line of the 
Plinth, to the upper Line of the Chaptrel. 

■f Clia'pwomaii. Obs. [after Chapman.} A 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 

1624 Massinger Renegade iii. ii, Is there hope, sir, He has 
got me a good chapwomau ? a x6S2 Brome Mad Couple 
i n. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 23 , 1 being none of the wisest Chap woman. 
IJ07 Loud. Gaz. No. 4343/8 Mary Swinstead, late of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields . . Chapwoman. X7S3 Richardson 
GroJidtson (1781) IIL xvii. 141 Methinks I would not be a 
petty-chapwoman, if I could help. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV . 
261 The exhortations of chapmen and chap women. 

Chapylle, obs. form of Chapel. 

Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. Chapter. 
Chapytle, -tyUe, obs. ff. Chapitle. 


+ Char, Obs. or dial. Return, turn ; turn 
of work : see Chare.. 

t Char, sb:-^ Obs. Also 3 (chiare), 3 - 6 chare, 
4-5 cliaar(e, 4-6 charre, 5 charr, 6 Sc. eher, 

7 9 Chaie sb:'-^ [a, F. char ( 1 2th c. in Littre) 

L. carries. But the form charre (and possibly 
chaise in some quots.) was perh. a. OF. charre 
L. carra ; see Car 

1 . A chariot, car ; a cart, wagon. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9162 (Cott, ) Helias was. .Translated in a 
golden chiare [other MSS. chare]. Ibid. 4657 To ride ai 
quar in kinges char [Fairf. chare], c 1386 Chaucer^ 

T. 1292 Aboute hischaar 3 MSS . ; char chare ther 
wenten white alauntx. r 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. i. 957 
When Phebus chare hath goon aboute it twye. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. cexliv. 294 Al the horses drawyng^ the 
chare were trapped in blak. c 1500 Lancelot 3 Uprisith 
arly in his fyre chare. Ibid. 734 Mony a strong chariot and 
cher. 1523 Ld, Berners T' I. ccclxiii. 591 Sixe chares 
laded with..brede and wyne. 1677 Hobbes 175 

For all his flaming horses and his charre. 

2 . IK cart-load. Char of lead tsee quot.) 

c 1550 Sir J. Balfour )I754) 87 (Jam.) For ane 

char of leid, that is to say, x.xuii fotmellis, iiilf. 1672 
C&u/ePs Interpr.^ Charre of Lead, consists of thirty pigs, 
each pig containing six stone wanting two pound, and 
every stone being twelve pound, Assisa dc ponderibus^ 
Rob. 3 R- Scot, cap. 22, sect. 2. 1708-21 Kersey Charre 
of Lead Kzs, in Cowel). (Erroneously made by Bailey, 
1721, into Charge of Lead^ which is copied into mod. Diets, 
as a current term Ij 

Cliar (tj^), sh.^. Zool. Forms : 7 cb.are, 
cliarre, 7-8 charr, 8- ciiar. [Known in books 
only since 17th. c. ; but may have been in local use 
long before. Etymology unknown : possibly of 
Celtic origin ; cf, Gael, ceara red, blood -coloured, 
cear blood ; also the W. name torgoch red-bellied], 

1 . A small fish {Sabno salvelimts) of the trout 
kind, found in the lakes of mountainous districts in 
the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 

1662 Phillips, Chare, a kind of fish which breeds most 
peculiarly in Winandermere in Lancashire. x668 Wil- 
kins Real Char. 141 Trout, Charr. 1674 Ray Fresh~w. 
Fish 109 There are two sorts taken in Winander-mere. 
The greater having a red belly they call the red Charre: 
and the lesser having a white belly, which they call the 
Gilt or Gelt Charre. X769 Pennant Brit. Zool. IIL 261 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr, 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Ilotisekpr. (177S) 47 To pot Chars. X863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland 100 Trout and char from the lakes supply me with 
food, 1882 J. Payn Friv. Views, Hotels 184 Among other 
native delicacies, they give you fresh char cooked to a turn. 

Comb. 1769 De Foe's 'J'our Gt. Brit. II. 581 The Char- 
fish. .which we saw in Lancashire, and also in Switzerland. 

2 . The Brook Trout {Salmo fontinalii) of U.S. 

1864 in Webster. 

Cliar, sb.^ [f. Char vld] A charred substance. 
1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. ii. 21 The .sun itself will 
become .dead as a burned-out char, 1881 Echo 21 Mar. 6 
The coke or char left in the retorts. 

Char, dial. f. Chair. 

Char, to turn, do turns of work, work as 
charwoman : see Chare. 

Char (tj^), Also 8 cEarr. Pples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense), taken app. from the first element of Char- 
coal : perhaps originally a * collier’s ’ (i. e. char- 
coal-burner s) term for the making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Char 57.^, is not tenable 
historically ; and Malm’s suggestion of connexion 
with * Celtic caor, gor fire, flame’, is futile.)] 

1 . trans. To reduce by burning to charcoal or 
carbon ; to burn slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Plot Stafirndsh. (i6B^6) 128 They have a way of 
Charring it [coal] (if I may so speak without a solecisme) in 
all particulars the same as they doe wood. The coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks. 1774 T. VIfst Antiq. Furness 
p. xliv. The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charred. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 > Exp. Philos. II. xv. 174 
You may . . char or burn a piece of wood to a coal. 1805 
Southey Modoc m Azt. xi, Round the fire they char The 
stake-points. 1830 Tf.nnyson Talking Oak zqq Nor ever 
lightning char thy grain. 

b. To burn, scorch (liquids). 

17x3 Lend. 4 Country Brew. 111. (1743) 184 One [Cooler] 
heats the other, and often charrs the Wort. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Brezuing, Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 614 Con- 
centrated. sulphuric acid chars it [.spiroilj. 

c. To mark or delineate by charring.^ rare. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (ed. 2) 1 . 1148 Falling on white 

paper, the image chars itself out. 

2 . mti". To become reduced to charcoal. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Charcoal, If it Charrs 
faster at one part than another, 1855 Browning Men 4 
Worn., Heretic’s Trag. II. 200 Larch -heart that chars to a 
chalk-white glow. 

Char, P Cf. F. carrer (un bloc de marbre) 
L. quadrdre to square.] To hew or work (stone). 
1846 in Parker Gloss. Gothic A rchit. 62. 

Char, dial. [The form answers to OE. 
ceori-an to creak : see Charr sb.] ‘ To chide, 
to bark at’ [^Whitby Gloss. 1855). 

Char-, see Chare sb. Comb., and Charwoman. 

[j Chara (ke^Ta), Bot. [L. chara name of 
some unidentified iflant. The mod. botanical appli- 
cation appears to be due to Vaillant {d. 1^22).'} 
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CHABACTERo 


Name of a genus of aquatic acrogenous plants, 
type of the N.O. Ckaracese, having their axis 
covered with tubes on which calcareous matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

X753 CuA-MBERS Cfcl, Chara . . called by some hip- 

puris. 1830 I/YELL Princ. GeoL 1 . 201 Aquatic plants, such 
as charae, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
lime. 1884 Brit. ^ For, Ev, Rev, Apr. 280 In the trans- 
parent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara. 

!1 Gi3i0»r-k~l3£l»B.C i Jaraban). [a. F. char-h-hanc 
lit. ‘ benched carriage ’.] A kind of long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking forward. 

1832 G. Dow'NES Lett, Cent. Countries !, 6x Tourists bound 
for Chamouny . .hire a which resembles an out- 

side jaunting-car bisected lengthwise. 1S64 jDtfzVr 2 b/. 25 
Oct., The King’s waggonette, or, being out of England, let 
us call it his char-h-banc. 187a J enkinson Guide Eng. 
La. 12 Taking the char-a-banc from Ambleside to Coniston. 

Cliaraceous (kar^‘-j9s\, a. Bot, [f. L, Chara ; 
see -ACEOUS.J Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characem ; see Chara. 

i866 IttieU. Observ. No. 53. 352 The characeous plant 
Nitella Translucens. 

Cliaracill. (kse'rasin). Chem, [f. mod.L. 
Charac-etm (see prec.) + -in.] A camphorous sub- 
stance found in Characem and other algoid plants. 

1880 Nature XXI. 220 It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their marshy odour; it is.. a species of 
camphor, forming very thin pellicles on the water surface. 
1881 PkUada. Rec. No. 3455. 6 Chlorophyll and characine. 

Cliaract (kseT^kt). arch. Also 5-6 charecte, 

6 charect, 6-7 characte ; and see Caeact. [a. 
central OF. characte = ONF. caracte : see Car act.] 
fl. An engraved or impressed mark; a stamp, 
impress ; a letter, figure, etc. Ohs, 

^’1430 Lvdg. Boekas iv. ii, (1554! 102 Charectes of his 
woundes. 1532 Bale A pol. g6 The very charades or markes 
of the infernall beast. 11:561 Daus tr. BuUmger on Apoc, 
(1573) 194 b, Those three charects (.y, f , s). 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid VII. def. ii, 184 Figure.s or charactes of number vsed 
in Arithmetique. 1603 Knolles Turks (1621^ 476 Mourn- 
ing letters written in blacke paper with white charactes. 

2. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem. 

1560 Daus tr. SMdands Comm. 437b, To Christen., 
witii Salt, Oile, Water, Charactes and ex'orclsmes. 1855 
Smedley Occult Sc, 347 Written charms carried for defence 
are also known under the name of characts. ii^6 Burton 
Arab, Nts, tabr. ed.) I. 126 Inscribed with talLsmans and 
characts. 

Charaet, obs. form of Carat. 

Cliaracter (kse’r^ktai', sb. Forms: 4-7 
caraeter, 6 caractere, oarracter, -aotre, 7 -eefcar; 

6 charecter, 7 charraoter, charaoture, (char- 
raetker), 6 - character. [ME, caracterie,, a. F. 
caractere^ ad. L. charcteter, a, Gr. instru- 

ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinctive nature, f, to 

make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave ; or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F. caracte after this. In 
Eng. it was further assimilated in i6th c. by 
(fictitious) spelling with ch-. (Wyclif used both 
caracte and caracier\ he majhave taken the latter 
directly from Latin, as Littre cites F. caracthre only 
from 1 5th c. In i6»i7th c. often chara'cter,} 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . A distinctive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwise formed ; a brand, stamp. 

^1315 Shobeham 44 Caracter thet is prente y-cliped, Nys 
non of eliinge. 138a Wycur Rev, xhl 16 To haue a carac- 
ter .. in her forhedis. 1607 Toi^ell, Fcmr-f, Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to make the 
character of a horse in the forehead of a bondslave, 1643 
Rogers 220 What Characters are in your scale, 

will .soon be seen by your wax. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 
(1675) 150 Melons, .full of embroidery and characters 1763 
Churchill G/mt iv. Wks. 1774 II. 1 35 ^ which, in Charae- 
ters of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible and dir^ Inwoven flam’d. 
1851 D. Wilson Prek. A nn. II. tv. iv. 280 Graven characters 
on the walls. 1875 Jevons Money (1S78) 58. 

b. with distinct reference to the literal sense. 
*586 Marlowe xst Pi, Tamburl i. ii, Thou, .by characters 
graven on thy brows . . Deserv’st to have the leading of an 
host, a X643 W, Cartwright Lae/y-Errani iv. i, Woman's 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv’d the 
universe in less Characters, Gray PFks , (18071 1 . 26 

The characters of heir to trace, 1794 SullivanT^/^ Nat. 
1 . 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2 . A distinctive significant mark of any kind ; a 
graphic sign or symbol. 

1597 Morley Inirod.Mtts, 3 A Cliefe is a charecter set on 
» rule at the beginning of a verse. 1674 Playford . 9 ^/// 
Mits, I. viii. 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. ji8ox 
Hutton Course Math, [xloS) I, 8 Various characters or 
marks used in Arithmetic. 

3 . esp. A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 
syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
one of the simple elements of a written language; 
e.g. a letter of the alphabet. 

■':',X490' Cmi:m 'Bmydos v\.ii$ The ■ Fenyces were the fyrst 
intientours of caracteris dyfferencing that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed fettres for to write. 1530 PAt.sGR. 
IX If /and u be vowelles, they shalbe written with these 
caracters jr and v. . 1S99" Thynne riMW/m/w.diSfis) 13 With 
whiche Carractris ys Geffry Chausyer. written. . xdix Bible 
Pref.S Set forth by Potken in Syrian characters. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Ep, Ded. 4 God hath writ his 
Commandements in sO' large^ characters. 17x3 F. Tl. ShorN 


hand 36 Several of the Characters may signifie whole words. 
1820 Dickens in Forster Life *18711 I. 70 When I had .. 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters. 1837 Penny Cycl. vu, 
32 The Chinese characters or written word.s are symbols ot 
ideas. 18SX D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. iv. xv. 280 1 he ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic characters, 
tb. Spec. in//. Shorthand. Ohs. 

164X in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ni. 11692) I. 478 Whom his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in^ Characters. 
1680 Baxter Answ, Stillingfl.^ xxxiii. 48 Short writing 
called Characters though expeditious, is hard to be read 
by others, 1723 Jon. Edwards Wks, (1834) I. Ixxvi/i 
iMem.\ When I am unfit for other business to perfect my.self 
in writing characters. , . 

4. collect, a. gen. Writing, printing. 

C1600 Shaks, Sonn. lix. Since minde at first in carrecter 
was done. 1607 — Twwn v. iii. 6 What s on this lornb, i 
cannot read: the Charracter lie take with wax. 1626 
Fletcher Law of Com, i. ii. 52 V/ithout the help of art or 


character. , . , ^ 

b. The series of alphabetic signs, or elementary 
symbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of letters. 

1596 Spenser Slate Irel. 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irish. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. 
xxxii, An universal Character . . easie to be wrUten, yet in- 
telligible in any Language. 1685 Stillingfl. Orig.Brit, 1. 

II That Inscription .. was by the Character not of above 
300 years Antiquity. 1883 Daily News ii Oct. sABismarck 
.says that it takes him eighty minutes to read m Roman 
type what he can read in an hour in German character. ^ 

C. The style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual ; handwriting. . , . 4 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. ii. 208 Heere i.s the hand 
and Seale of the Duke: you know the^Gharracter I doubt 
not. 1638 Wentworth Let. in Carte Coll. (1733^ 26 , 1 write 
in much pain, .be your Majestie therefore pleased to pardon 
. . the badness of the character. X704 J. 1 Rapp Abra-AIule 
III- i. 1036 Some of your Friends may by the Character 
Discov'er him who sent it. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4' II* 252 
Written in a rough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or rtyle of type or printed letter. 

1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 29 Elzevir’s printing house. . 
renowned for the politeness of the character and editions of 
what he has published through Europe. *853 Lytton My 
Novel II, iv, Imitation of printed Roman character. 

5 . A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem ; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc. ; = Charact 2. 

C1S90 Marlowe Faust, v. 168 A book where I might see 
all characters and planets of the heavens, Bk Hall 

Char. Verities Sc Vices it. 90 He weares Paracelsian Charac- 
ters for the tooth-ache. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 384 By what 
the stars Voluminous, or single characters In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. i8ox Southey Thalaba iv. xv, 
The characters That tell beneath what aspect they were .set. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman. 

1 6 . gen. A symbol, emblem, figure ; an expres- 
sion or direct representation. Obs. 

1606 Bryskett Civ, Life 17s Signed with the character of 
Christ in baptisme. c 1630 Drumm. of H awth. Poettis Wks. 
(1711) 4 Enamell’d bank, whose shining gravel bears These 
sad characters of my miseries I 1670 Cotton Espernon i. 
IV. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in the worst 
Characters. X702 tr. Le Clerds Prim. Fathers 117 Th^at 
the Son is . . the Brightness of his Glory and Character of his 
Power. 

7 . A cipher for secret correspondence. 

E1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. i. i. 28 There is a kinde of 
Character in thy life, That to th'obseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfoid.] 1659-60 Pepys Diary 18 Jan., I .. inter- 
preted my Lord’s letter by his character. 1664 /^/nf. 15 
July, He hath given my Lord a character, and will oblige 
my Lord to correspond with him. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 296 That [letter] which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8 . A distinctive mark, e^ddence, or token ; a 
feature, trait, characteristic, arch, in gen. use. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men i. iii. (W. de W. 1506) 39 A spyr- 
ytueil token y*^ these theologyens call caractere, that maye 
neuer be defaced. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Good Sr Evtll ix. 151 
Felicitie seemeth to bee a character of the fauour. .of the 
diuine powers. 1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 65 It were 
imprudent, and a character of much ignorance to inquire, etc, 
1774 Burke Amer, Tour, Wks, 1 . 174 Tell me, what one 
character of liberty the Americans have. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. fekyll 126 Complete moral insensibility and insensate 
readiness to evil, w'hich were the leading characters of E. H. 

b. now esp. in Natural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a species or genus. 

X727-51 Chambers Cyc^ Character of a Plant, See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc. 1776 W ithering Bot. A rrangem. 
(1796 ) 127 The most striking character is the 2 upright petals 
at the top, 187s Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 34 Dr. Hunt 
has discussed very’’ fully their chemical characters. 1878 
xgtk C. Dec. 1037 These attributes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour are what are called its * specific characters'. 

9 . The aggregate of the distinctive features of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style; 
sort, kind, descnjition. 

x6S9 Pearson Creed (18391 372 The character of the day 
on which our Saviour died is undeniable. lyro Burke 
Carr. (18441 III. 173 Your paper has much more the charac- 
ter of a piece in an adverse controversy. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 334 Natural stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet’s Book. 1855 Macaulay H ist. Eng. 
IV. 90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade. x 866 Crump Banking 11. 59 The amount and 
character of the deposits odT English banks. 

tlO. The face or features as betokening moral 
qualities; personal appearance. Ohs, 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i. ii. 51 , 1 will beleeue thou hast a 
minde that suites With this thy faire and outward char- 


racter 1607 — Cor. V. iv. 28, I paint him in the Character, 
1768 Sterne Sent. (1778) i. 68 She was a widow, 

and wore a character of distress. 

11 , The sum of the mosal and mental qualities 
which distinguish an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; the individuality im- 
pressed by nature and habit on man or nation; 
mental or moral constitution. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. L 36 The Nature, and 
Character, and Fortune of the Duke. 1660 C. Lyttelton 
Let. in Hatton Corr. (1878) 20, I heare he writt the King’s 
charraetker. 1705 Addison Italy 9 Cunning, Industrious, 
and enur’d to Hardship .. which was likewise the Character 
of the old Ligurians. 1729 Butler Wks. 1874 11 . 

158 There is greater variety of parts in what w^e call a 
character, than there are features in a face. 1839 Keightley 
tiist. Eng. 11 . 74 Thorough selfishne.ss formed the basis of 
Henry's ddaracter. 1875 Manning Mission //. Ghost ii. 52 
The character is that intellectual and moral texture into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up the inward 


life that is in us. , . , 1 

12 . Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

1735 Pope Ep. Lady 2 Most Women have no Characters 
at all. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ IVars iv. xi. § 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 660 Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself. 1859 J- S. Mill Liberty loZ A 
person whose desires and impulses are liis own— are the ex- 
pression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture— is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine has a character, 
b. transf. 

1781 J. Moore Vie^v Soc. It. (1790) L xlv. 500 What is usu- 
ally called Character in a face, is probably excess in some 
of its parts. 1888 W. P. Frith Autohiog. II. 213 It is an 
excellent picture and from its strong character must be a 
good likeness. 

13 . The estimate formed of a person s qualities ; 
reputation : when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute.^ 

X7I3 Stp:ele Sped, No. 478 ip s Till he be prov’d by Time, 
and established in a Character. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ* 
(18591 I. 566 These debts must be paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL 11 . xv. 164 
It pleased me to find that I had earned character with these 
people. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (18761 II. vii 60 An 
act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. tracts f of things. 

1845 M'Culloch Taxation n. vi. (1852^ 275 Shops of es- 
tablished character and respectability. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878)40 Such an impression, .as shall establish its character 
as current money of certain value. 

t c. By character \ by repute or report. In 
{greats character', in (good) repute. Obs. 

1789 Saunders in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 82 A medicine 
formerly in great character, 1791 Smeaton Edy stone L. 

§ 76 A nobleman scarce known to him, but by public 
character. ^ x8is Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1 . x. 294 , 1 
had known you by character long before, 

14 . A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person’s qualities. 

C1645 Howell Lett, 1. iii, 18, I heard her setting him 
forth one day, and giving this character^ of him. a 1714 
Burnet Own //Vw-? (1823) 1.465, I name Sir George Savme 
last because he deserves a more copious character. 1868 
E. Edwards Raleigh 1 xx. 455 fie went on to amuse 
himself by drawing the characters of the coiaspirators. 
t b. transf. of things. Obs. 

1651 Evelyn {title) A Character of England. 1705 Ad- 
dison Italy (J.) This subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it. 1721 Ppav 
Daggenh. Breach 13 Believing by the Character which he 
had given me, that the Work was brought near to the 
being finish’d. 

c. esp. A formal testimony given by an employer 
as to the qualities and habits of one that has been 


in his em} iloy. 

1693 Col. Rec. Penn I. 399, I have had a good character 
of you, Sir. 1785 R. Cumberland^ in Observer No. 96 § 2 

[I] took the rascal upon his word without a character. 1859 

Lang Wand. India 120 Then came . . the coachman, the 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of these I had to 
write characters. 1878 Lady Lytton Shells fr. Sands of T, 
162 She got a place with a false character, ^ ^ 

15 . Recognized official rank; status; position 
assumed or occupied. Now influenced by sense 17. 

<7x645 Howell Lett, i, iii. 10 The Spaniard, when fie 
petitions to his King, gives him no other Character but Sir. 
1(^7 Ohmmmvi Hist. Reb. vi. (1703)11. 15X Mr. Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer ; who, till that 
time.. was not under any Character in the pourt. <217x4 
Burnet Own Time II. 39 He had the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character. i786Hurk:e 
Art. W, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. x6o The East India com- 
pany, not only in their political character, as a great 
sovereign power in India, but in their commercial character. 
1853 H. Rogers Ess. I. vii. 335 He never really appeared 
but in one character, that of a philosopher. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xviii. 189 From that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. 

16 . A person regarded in the abstract as tne 
possessor of specified qualities; a personage, a 
personality. 

X749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. 1, Eminent characters have 
,, played the fool. X79t Hampson Mem. Wesley II. 29 A 
magistrate, who acquits himself with ability . . is a respectable 
and useful character. x8£^ Landor Lett. American 52 He 
[Cobbett] had more sagacity and foresight than any other 
public character of his time. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. ii. 53 <Elfred is the most perfect character in history.. 
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17. A personality invested with distinctive attri- 
butes and qualities, by a novelist or dramatist; 
also, the personality or 'part’ assumed by an 
actor on the stage. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvin. i, Whatever characters 
any. .have for the jest-sake personated, .are now thrown off. 
1756' 8a j. Warton Ess. PoJ>e I. ii. 57 The comic character 
of Sir Trusty. 2875 Jowett Plato 1 ed . 2) V. 5 In the Philebus 
the character of Socrates has disappeared. i88a A. W. 
Ward Dickens vii. 215 To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real. 

b. In (or out of) character', in {or at variance 
with) the part assumed ; hence gen. in {or out of) 
harmony, appropriate, fitting. 

1745 J. Mason Self-KnowL i, iv. (1853) 4 ^ It is always 
Self-ignorance that leads a man to act out of character. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. i, That would be in character, 

I should think, 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq, II. App. 715 
The matter of the answer is clearly in character. 

18. colloq. An odd, extraordinary, or eccentric 
person. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. n. i, A very impudent fellow 
this I but he’s a character, and I’ll humour him. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. 473 * Ahi lassa added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit of a character. 1839 
Ld. Brougham Staiesm. Geo. Ill led. 2) 270 He was . . a 
character as it is called ; By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould. 

19 atirib. or in comb.., as character-drawing, 
^monger, etc. ; also ebaracter-aetor (see quqt.') 

1843 Macaulay Mad. D'Arblay, Ess, (3854) 710/2 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger. 1866 Reader 
26 May 510 In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. 1883 Pall Mall G. _i6 Aug. 5/2 His powers of 
plot-weaving or character-drawing. 1883 Stage g Nov., By 
a ‘character actor’ is understood one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as oppo.sed to the legitimate 
actor who. .endeavours to create the rQle as limned by the 
author. 

Character (kscTisktsi). v. Also 7 carractre, 
caracter, ebarracter. [f. prec. sb. By Shak- 
spere, and in 1 7 th c., often accented chara'cter.'} 

1. trans. To engrave, imprint ; to inscribe, write. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. vii. 4 The Table wherein all my 

thoughts Are visibly Character d, and engrau’d. ^ri6oo — 
Sonn. cviii, What ’s in the braine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hey- 
wooD Bryt. Troy v. xxviii. The hoofed Centaures. .charac- 
ter deepe halfe Moones where they tread. 1784 Cowper 
Task HI. 823 As if in golden pomp Were character’d on 
ev’ry statesman’s door, ‘ Batter’d and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here’. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ii. 1052 
His holy ring Charactered over with the ineffable spell, 
b. fg. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. i. iii. S9 These few Precepts in thy 
memory See thou Character. 16^1 J . J ackson T rue Evang. \ 
T. II. loi Religion charactereth itselfe upon the regenerate 
soule in innocency. 1657 Divine Lover 278 Imprint, and j 
caracter them in my Hart. 

2. To represent, symbolize, portray, arch. 

IS94 Greene Selimus Prol. , Y ou shall behold him character 

in bloud, The image of an vnplacable King, a 1640 Day 
Pari. Bees ii. (1881) 17 The Author in his Russet Bee 
Characters Hospitaiitie. 1782 Paine Let. Abbi Raynel 
(3791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the animal world, a 1834 Lamb Final Mem. viii. U848) 272 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

8 . To describe the qualities of ; to delineate, de- 
scribe; »=Characteeize 3 . 

1618 Hist. Perkin Warheck in Select, fr. Hart. Misc. 
(1793) 68 Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who 
character cowardly and timorous younglings in that manner. 
1627 Bargrave Serm, 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points are most remarkable. 1798 
Southey in Robberds Mem. JV. Taylor 232 You have 
well charactered him. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. 1 . 1. 189 
There’s our Count Charactered in a word, 
f b, with complement. Ohs, 

*647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 27 This great Prince, which 
his [divining] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these times. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixx. (3739) 187 
Otherwise it can . .be charactered as a trick. 3650 Fuller 
Pisgah i. \\. 6 Charactered to be a countrey flowing with 
milk and honey. Ibid. ii. xii. 254 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them invincible. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 
1 . xxi. 237 He was charactered to be a virtuous godly man. 

4. To distinguish by particular marks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp ; -Chabactebizb v. 4 . 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. L 26 We call that Aspect an Op- 
position, and character the Aspect thus 8* *6^2 Fuller 
Worthies ( 3840V I. xxi. 83 We have . . charactered them with 
a ' Rem.’ for ‘ Remove c 1800 K. White Christmas-Day 
23 So has the year been character’d with woe. 1805 Southey 
Modoc in Art. iii. But her son Had Nature character’d so 
legibly, That when his tongue told fair, his face bewray’d 
The lurking falsehood. 

5. To invest with a character, impart a character 

to ; skGhabactebizm w. 5. 

i 6 S 4 [see next]. 1686 QoKn Celest. Bodies i. vii. 23 That 
the Days are , .Character’d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to the Sun or Tropick.^ ^14 
Southey Roderick xvii, A warrior’s impulse character’d The 
impassion’d gesture. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. ii. vu. 369 
The trusting of one’s self over, sinner to Saviour, to be . . 
new charactered by Him. 

t Cliairaxteral, Ohs. rare~^. [f. Chabac- 
TEB sb. -r -AL.] Character-depicting, descriptive. 

1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., That characteral name [‘man 
of sin ’], given him . . in the epistle to the T. hessalonians. 

Cliavactered (kse'r^ktsid), fpl. a. [f. Cha- 
BACTEB V, or sh. + -ED.] Marked or inscribed with 
characters; invested with or possessed of character. 


1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell, iii, (1628) 68 The charactred 
sides lying vpward. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 80 The 
Charactered man you speak of, gives God the glorie of those 
Trials of his Character. 1830 D’ Israeli Cha^. /, 1 1 1 . vi. 3 3 3 
The man who was so strongly charactered. 1862 Tyndall 
Mountaineer, ii. 32 Looking at these charactered rocks. 

ChLaracterial (k 0 er&kti®*rial), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -lAL ; after ministerial, etc.] Of or belong- 
ing to (dramatic) characters. 

1881 HALLnvELL-PHiLLiPS(?*{///«(?i- 5 ‘^«>b. (1885)80 Shake- 
spearian in its characterial fidelity. Ibid. i. (1886} 104 Shake- 
speare’s . . unlimited power of characterial invention. 

t CbaracteTic, a. Ohs. [ad. Gr. 
pi/f-os.] Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolism. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, i. 3 Characteric Astro- 
logie, and other superstitions of the Chaldeans. 

t Cliaracte'rical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. -f-al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to symbolic characters. 

1634 Jackson Creed vn. xiii '{heading). Of the literall sense 
of Scripture, not assertive, but meerely charactericall. 

2. Pertaining to magical symbols or charms. 

163s Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3J1643I 345 The observing of 

these signes..with charactericall practises. i6gi Wood 
A th. Oxon. 1 . 504 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
racterical cures. 

8 . Characteristic, distinctive. 

16.. E. 'Boi.r on Hypercr it ica <1722) 11. §i. Many other 
Qualities characterical, and proper to a most worthy Man. 
1766 PoRNY Heraldry iii. § 4 Divers differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby Bearers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distinguished each from others. 

Cll£tracterisxil (kse-r^kteri^z’m) . Also 7 car-, 
[ad. L. characterismus, Gr. a mark- 

ing with a distinctive sign.] 

* 1 * 1. Description of character; c=Chabacteb- 
IZATION 3. Ohs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 231 The Characterisme of 
an Honest man. i6« B. Jonson New Inn Dram. Personae, 
The Persons of the Play, With some short characterism of 
the chief actors. 1823 Blackw, Mag. XVIII. 178 Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characterism. 

1 2. Characteristic quality (or qualities collec- 
tively) ; a Chabaoteeistic. Ohs. 

1647 Torshell Harmon. Bible 23 The Characterismes of 
language peculiar to. .different Ages. 1677 E. Cary Chronol. 

1. in i. V. 60 Every single Year . . hath its proper Charac- 
terism. a 1742 Bentley Freethinking 111. (1743) 342 Pre- 
serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author. 1871 
Brewer Eng. Studies (1881) 225 Times . . when individual 
characterism had not yet crystallized into one dull uniformity. 

3. Representation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

1850 Leitch tr. MUUePsAnc. Art%yx Artistic represent- 
ation . . is a representation properly so called . . and not a 
characterism like language. 

Ckaracterist (kseT^ktenst). [f. Chabacter 
sb. + -1ST.] t a. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or charms ; cf. Charaoteeical 2 {ohsi). b. 
One who depicts traits of character. 

I 3691 WoooAth. Oxon. 1 , 504 Some Protestants, .he there- 
fore calls. .Magi-Calvinists,Characterists, etc. 1881 Grant 
White Eng. Without ix- 205 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 

racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Characteristic (kse:r«kteri*stik), a. and sb. 
Also 7 -ick, -ique. [ad. Gr. ill 

same sense ; cf, F. caracieristique.'\ 

A. adj. 

1. That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things ; displaying charac- 
ter ; distinctive ; typical. Const, of. 

166s J. Spencer Prophecies 6$ The Characteristick note 
between false and true Prophets. 1762 Gibbon Misc.Wks, 
1834 V. 249 The characteristic letter, and the termination of 
verbs. 3793 Holcroft Lavaier's Physiogn. xxi. 330 Fleshy 
lips, broad chin, and large ears, I believe to be character- 
istic of the Dutchman. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 83 
Shells characteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods. 

b. Math. 

vjzq~S^ Chambers Cycl., Characteristic Triangle of a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensibly different from a right line. *879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. I. I. § 333 The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. 

1725 H. Gally {title) Theophrastus, Moral Characters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Waitings. 

B. 

1. A distinctive mark, trait, or feature; a dis- 
tinguishing or essential peculiarity or quality. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. i. 2 The most obvious circum- 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Babylon. 1677 R. 
Cary Chronol. 1. 11 . i. iv. 59 These numbers . . are undoubted 
Characteristiques . . sendng to discriminate one Year from 
another. ^62-71 H. W AUfOiM Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 
(3786) 265 The chapel of Lincoln’s-inn has none of the 
characteristics of that architecture. 1772 Junius Lett. 
Ixviii- 335 Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
this age. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 125 It was the chai*acter- 
istic of our Engli.sh kings, to be liberal to their buffoons. 
1879 Lubbock ScL Led. i. 9 Color, scent, and honey are the 
three characteristicsby which insects are attracted to flowers, 

fb. ? A distinctive name or appellation. Obs. 
1851 Life of Ken (1854') ^53 1 “ever use any characteristic 

in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. 
t2. A system of alphabetic characters ; =*Cha- 
1 BACTEB sb. 4 b, Ohs. 


3769 tr. Michaelis* Opin. Lang. (1771) Introd. 6 A charac- 
teristic of easier execution. Ibid. 77 The written language 
of the Chinese . . is rather a characteristic than a language. 

3. Math. The whole number in a logarithm. 
Characteristic of a cubic : the invariable an- 
harmonic i atio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its own 
points. 

3727-'S3 in Chambers Cycl. x8oi Hutton Course Math. 
(1806) L 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Index, or Characteristic. 

CkaTacteri'Stical, a. and sb. arch. [!■ as 
prec. +-AL.] A. adj. 

1 1. Engraved or inscribed with magical emblems. 
3621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. iii. iv. ii. (1653) 633 A Charac- 
teristicall Seal stamped in the day and hour of Venus. 

2. .= CHARACTEBrSTIC>?. I. 

n:x628 F. Greville Wks. 1.(36331 28 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceiues. 1749 Chesterf. Zif/A II. ccvii. 292 
He applied himself to study with his characteristical ardour. 
3826 Scott Woodsi. xvii, That little characteristical touch 
of vanity in his narrative. 3876 W. C. Russell Is he the 
Man .*’ 1 . 33 In his oddness a characteristical flavour which 
a girl would relish. 

3. Consisting of characteristic (speeches) ; in 
which the speakers speak in character. 

1762 Kames Elem. Crit. (3763; II. xvi. 156 What is truly 
the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

B. sb. = Characteristic sb. i. 

3660 H, More Myst. Godl. vii. v. 300 The Characteristicals 
of his Person. 3681 tr. Willid Rent. Med. Wks. Voc., 
Characteristical, the notes, signs or figures belonging to a 
character. 

Clia^racteri’stically, adv. [f. prec. -{--lys.] 

1. In secret written character, in cipher. Ohs. 
1643 pRYNNE Rome's Masterf. (ed. 2) 6 All the inclosed 
Letters are written Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes, betokens character or special quality; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically. 

x66s Spencer Prophecies 36 (T.) The title of wise men 
seems to have been anciently the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 
(3837) I. 350 Philosophers, .have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 3847 H. Miller First. Impr, iii. 
The frankness struck me. .as characteristically English. 

C3iaracteri*sticalness. [f. as prec. 4- 
-NESS.] The quality of being characteristic, 

3789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xvii. § 7 The punishment is 
said . . to be characteristic of the offence : Characteristical- 
ness is therefore a fourth property. 3873 Spectator 22 Apr. 
475 The characteristicalness of handwritings. 

diaracteri’sticness. =prec. 

3822 New Monthly Mag. IV. 163 The extreme character- 
isticness of its costume. 

Clia^racteri^zable, a. [f. as next 4 -able.] 
That may be characterized. 

18x8 Bentham Ch.-ofEnglandism 396 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system . . be found cha- 
racterizahle. ^ 

Cliaracterization (ksesr^kteroiz^J-Jan). [f. 
next ; see -ation.] The action or result of cha- 
racterizing. 

1 1. The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

3570 Dee Math Pref. 33 The Symmetrie . . Characterira- 
tion. .of any parcel 1 of the sayd body. 3667 Boyle Orig. 
Formes ^ Qual., Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2. Distinction by means of peculiar features or 
characteristics. 

1879 De Quatrefages Human Spec. 107 It is the law of 
permanent characterisation which alone permits Darwin to 
explain the filiation of groups. 

S. Description of characteristics or essential fea- 
tures; portrayal in words. 

38x4 Monthly^ Rev. LXXIV. 362 An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma 98 John the 
Baptist’s chai'acterisation of the Messiah. 3883 Clodd 
Myths ^ Dr. i. ix. 137 Emerson’s happy characterisation of 
language as fossil poet]iy and fossil history, 

4:. Creation of fictitious characters. 
x866 Felton Anc. «§• Mod. Gr. I. xii. 508 A force of cha- 
racterization, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. 1870 
Athenseum 21 May 681 Touchstone and Audrey, .showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly and spiritedly painted. 
3882 A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 212 That highest part of the 
novelist’s art, which we call characterisation. 
ClL^'racterize (kse’r^kteroiz),?/. Also 7 car-, 
[ad. med-L. characterhdre, ad. Gr. xapaKrrjpi^^Lv to 
designate by a characteristic mark, f. 
Character; cf. F. caractJriser.'] 
tl- trans. To engrave, imprint, impress; to 
inscribe, write ; to define in form or outline ; also 
fg; = Character I. Obs. 

isoi [see vbl. sb. below]. 3598 J. Dickenson in 

Cone. (1878V 150 Waue-tossing windes characteriziim feare 
On marble furrowes of the threatfull deepe. 3633 Cokyat 
Crudities 405 With the effigies of a male lambe character- 
ized vpon her belly. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. M^i. i. 11. 60 
Sentiments characterized and engraven in the Soul. ^xi 
Pinkerton Peiral. II. 513 A tusk of a young elephant, half 
petrified, hut perfectly characterized. 

f 2. To represent, portray, figure ; *= Character 
V. 2 . Ohs. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. (1650) 288 Desolation pre- 
signified unto Greece, .numerally characterized in that word. 
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1^9 Gale Cri, GentHes i. in. vi. 73 Janus was caracteriswi, 
bifrons. tjjx> Shaftbsb. Ckarac. vi. ii. (1737; III. 361 
Silence shou’d be distinctly characteriz’d in Hercules, 

3 . To describe or; delineate the character or 
pecnliar qualities of (a person or thing), 

1633 T. Adams jE-i"/. 2 Peter i. 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in whose heart there is this assurance. 1761 
Sterne TV. d'/7<z«r£^jr (1802) IV. xxii. 98, I have no thoughts 
. .of characterizing the militating spirits of my countiT’. 1848 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. i. vii. %'i note, I do not choose to 
use the expressions which alone could characterize it. 
b. with compL, now introduced by as, 

!c6a6 W. ScLATER 2 Thess . (1629) 296 Tliis is . . a 

blessed vertue : characterizing vs Gods children. 1710 
Hearne Colieci. (i886) IL 360 They are ., characteriz’d 
to be Scholars, Men of Piety. 1729 Butler Serm . Wks. 
1874 II. 81 Here is a good man expressly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishonest, .man. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL i. 
vi. 36 Might rather be characterized as ‘ ravening wolves*. 

4 . To mark or distinguish as a character does; 
to be a characteristic of. 

1744 Berkeley Sirh § 191 What is it that characterizeth 
or dilTerenceth the sulphurs themselves? *798 Fekriar 
lllusir. Sterne iv. 139 Every di.sease is characterized by a 
peculiar expression of the countenance. ,1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth I. 24 That excellent taste which characterises her 
writings. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4 (1882} 298 The 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

5 . To impart character to ; also ahsol. 

1807^ Oi'iE Led. Art ii. (1848) 285 To leave out ail that 
dignifies, .all that charactenses. 1S30 Leitch tr. Mjlller's 
Anc. §401. 534 In the forms of the Wind.s.. ancient art 
displays . . its capacity for characterizing with delicacy and 
precision. 

Hence OhaTacterraad tr., Cha'raoterijzing 
vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1732^ 1 . 196 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d Bi.scourses were as much relish’d as their most 
regular Poems. 1591 Florio Sec. P'mieslEp. Ded. 2 With 
new caracterisings bepasting al the posts in London. 1646 
S. Bolton A rmignm, £rn 353 AH discriminating charac- 
terizing names, .are nothingelse but badgesof faction. 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tnllfs de Finihis 54 These Illustration.s and 
Characterizings of the Forms and Essences of Things are 
call’d Delinitions. 1830 Leitch tr. MiiFePs Anc. Art § 13 
note, Exaggerated characterizing is caricature. ^1870 Goul- 
SURN Cetihedral Syd. i. 14 The great characterizing idea. 

Cliaraeterizer ikasTK-kterol-zaj), [f. asprec. 
+ -EEh] One who characterizes ; one who describes 
or delineates character. 

1732 Berkeley Alcipkr. v. § 20 The most Ingenious Cha- 
racterizer of our times. 1801 Monthly Mag. XI 1 . 422 As a 
characterizer he is inferior to our Butler. 

Clia*racterless, a. [f. Chaeacter sb. -h 
-LESS.] Without a character, in various senses ; 
esp. a. without distinctive feature; b. without 
distinctive qualities of mind, without individuality ; 
C. without (any testimony to) personal character. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. in. ii. 195 Mightie .States character- 
lesse are grated To dustie nothing, 1830 Coleruxie Table-t. 
12 May, Shakspeare’s poetry is cnaracterless . .it does not re- 
flect the individual Shak-speare. i864F,W. Robinson 
II. 78 Who went away characterless in a world ever ready 
to believe the worst. 1885 Bl. Pattison Mem. i. 49 Surely 
no boy ever reached eighteen so. .characterless as I was ! 
Hence ChaTacterlessne^ss. 

1833 Coleridge Tabled. 16 Feb., Re-introducing the 
characterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chom.s, 1884 
Seeley in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 655 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation, 

Charactery I rarely -try (kse’r^kteri ; in Shak- 
spere karge'kteri). [collective nonn f. Chabactek 
sb . ; see -EBY, and cf. Gr. 
iL Expression of thought by symbols or charac- 
ters ; the characters or symbols collectively. 

Shaks. hferry IV. v. v. 77 Fairies vse Flowres for 
their characterie. i6oi — TnL C. ii. i. 308 , 1 will construe to 
thee, All the Charractery of my sad browes. 18x8 Keats 
Endym. m. 767 Nor mark’d with any sign or charactery. 
a. 1821 — Sonn. ‘ Whe*i I have fears* , High piled books, in 
charactry, Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain. 
xB7a Browning Fijine cxxiii. 65 B'ar better. .Through rude 
charactery, than.. That lettering of your scribes! X879 
Trench Poems 99 All o’er-writ with charactery .strange, 
f b. Spec. Shorthand: cf. Chabactek jrA 3 b. 

T. Bright {title) Characterie, an Arte of Short, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing, 
f 2 . Delineation of character. Obs. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 221 Drawing out the true 
lineaments of every vertue and vice . . which Art they sig- 
nificantly tearmed Charactery. 

Obaraeture, obs. form of Chabacteb sh. 
Cliarade (Jara*d). Also 8 charrade. [a. F. 
charade (iSth c.\ of doubtful origin. Littrd 
(Snppl.) derives from Pr. charrada long talk or 
chatter, f. charrd to chatter, babble, Norm.-Fr. 
ckarer (Scheler) ; Skeat compares Sp. charrada 
speech or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
thing made without taste, f. charro churl, peasant.] 
A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
dramatically represented {acted charade's. Extended 
also to similar sportive trials of skill, as dumb 
charades, numbered charades, etc. Also attrib. 

1776 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Delanfs Lett, Ser. ri. II. 
238 Pray send me some charrades .. but L shall not guess 
them as you do. 1777 Sheridan Sck, Scamd. i. i, I back 
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him at a rebus or a charade against the best rhymer m the 
kingdom. X848 Thackeray Vast. FairixBjB) IL xvi. 173 
The performers disappeared to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau. Ibid. li. (1853) 4^8 The amiable amuse- 
ment of acting charades had come among us from France. 
1878 Geo. Eliot Co/I. Break/. P. 87 The universe, I hold, is 
no charade. No acted pun, unriddled by a word. 

Charat, obs. form of Carat. 

Charbocle, -oncle, -okel, -iicle, -ugle, 

-uMcil, obs. ff. Caebuncle. 

ilCEarbon (Jarbtm). [Fr. charhon charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense 2 below.] 

1 . A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horse after the large 
spot or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp, 

2 . Malignant pustule ; « Anthbax 2, 

[ 1834 J. M. Good Stmly of Med. fed. 4) H. 554 Anmng 
the Veterinaty Surgeons of F ranee tMelanosi.s 3 has obtained 
the name of Charhon or maladie charbonneuse.] 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 31 193. 1884 E. R. Turner 
in Law Times LXXVII. 310/2 The disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or charhon. 

Charced, obs. f. Charred ; see Chark v. 
tdiarciie, sb. Obs. [a. OF. charche i-Ko- 
manic type ca>ca : see Caek and Charge.] Charge. 

1426 A u DELAY Poems 43 Thai. .That have the charche of 
5oure soule in here kepyng. 1534 Hen. V HI, Liber Regis 
(1786)9. v, Suche as shall have charche. .to survey the same. 

i* Cliarcll.{e, V. Obs. rare. [a. OF. charchier 
dial, var, of karkier to Cark, and in its origin a 
doublet of chargierio Charge.] -Charge v. 

1399 Langl. Rick. Redelcs 111. 230 Andich man y-charchid 
to senoppe at his croune. 

Cliarcher, variant of Kercher, kerchief. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 12, 1 . .waring a charcher, 
feeling mi hed sum what could. 

CEarcoal (tjaukJuliiy sb. Forms: 4-7 char- 
eole, 5 ohLareoUe, charkole, 6 c 3 aark(e col©, 
(coll©, cool©), cherk© cole, chareeole, 7 char- 
coU, ckarcoale, eharecoale, char-cole, char- 
coal©, charr-coale, 7“^ char-coal, 7- charcoal. 
[The first element is of uncertain origin ; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char ; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of i6th c,, being app. due 
to erroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
having no independent origin or meaning, though 
afterwards (in 17th c.) used as an independent 
word. A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application of Chare v. or as if turn-coal, i. e, 

wood twTted or converted into coal ; but for this 
no actual evidence has been found. 

The name ‘ poal ’ itself originally meant * charcoal ’ {collier 
being a ‘ charcoal-burner’), and no satisfactory explanation 
appears of the introduction of the name charcocU in the 
same sense, esp. as there is no contemporary reference to 
* earth-coal ‘ stone-coal * pit-coal or ‘ sea-coal ’ (as 
mineral coal was, for various rea.sons, calledt. She Coal.] 
1 . The black porous pulverizabie substance, con- 
sisting (when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid residue in the imperfect combustion of 
wood, bones, and other vegetable or animal matter. 
Hence specified as wood charcoal, vegetable char- 
coal, animal charcoal, d* Pit charcoal, coke {ohs.\ 
c 1340 Gave. ^ Gr. Knt. 875 A cheyer by-fore be chemn^, 
)>er charcole brenned. ^1420 Anturs of Arm. xxxv, A 
schimrAay of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te. c X440 Proinp. 
Parv. 60 Charcole [Pynso»charkoie},carbo. 1470-1 Mem. 
Ripon. (Surtees) HI. 2x6 Ij skeppis carbonum vocatoram 
charcole. 1514 Acc. Ckurckw. Si. Dunsiem’s Canterb. in 
ArckmoL Cantiana XVII. 79 Item for ij quarters of chare- 
cole. 15&S Act 5 EIH, c. 4 § 6 Working . . of any . . Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole or cherkc cole. 1624 Capt, 
Smith Virginia ni. x. 85 Victuall, and some Char-coale for 
a fire. 165^ Bacon Sylva § 775 Sea-coal last longer than 
Char-coal ; and Char-coal of l^ts, being coaled into great 
pieces, last longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1650 H- 
More Enikus. Tri. a6 I’he fumes of Cbarcoale, that has 
often made men fall down dead. x66z Stiluncfl. OTdg. 
Sacr. II. vii. § 5 A picture drawn in Cbarcoale. 1770 
Phil. Tram. LX. 2x4 The inside of all pieces of pit char- 
coal is full of carities. 18^ T. Thomson Chent. Org. 
Bodies 753 Animal charcoal is a much more powerful dis- 
colouring principle than v^etable charcoal. 1^ Longf, 
Wayside Imt 119 A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcoal 
on the wall. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest, (ed. 2) 299 Until the 
middle of the last century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a wooay country was necessarily its seat. 
X873 Ure Did. Arts I. 764 Animal ehaicoal especially .. 
has been much employed in the construction of filters. 

tb. = Carbon. Obs. 

x8oo tr. Lagransse*5 Ckem. I, 57 Charcoal, the base of 
animal and vegetable matters, is widdy diffused 

fc- ? « Carbon ATE. 

X790 Priestley in Fkil, Trans. LXXX. 107, I heated 
charcoal of copper in 41 ounce measures of dqpHogisticated 
air. 

t2. collect, pi. in sense of i. Ohs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xxi, 135 Thre thousand 
sackes of charcolys made of wilowe tree. 1493 FestivaU 
(W. de W. 15x5) 25 A man that made charke coles in a 
wood. XSS7 Ludlow Ckurchw. Acc. (Camden) 76 Item, for 
chaike codes. 1598 Manwood Lowes Forest xxv. i. (1615) 
253/2 Charecoales of Brouse wood, 1610 Holland CamdetCs 
Brit. (1637) 302 Croidon . . is verywell known . . for char-coles 
which the townsmen make good chaffers of. 17x9 D’Urfey 
PUls (1872) HI. XII Those glowing Char-coals. 

3. A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 
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1688 R, Holme Armoury m. 14^/2 Charcoals are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split intb the form of Pencils, 
and sharpened to a Point. 

4 . Short for Charcoal drawing. 

1884 American VI I L 59 A few good charcoals, but this 
last branch, .seems to be sadly neglected by our own artists. 

5 . pi. * The name by which the best tin plates 
are known : ' these are always made by charcoal 
fires’ (Ure Diet. Arts I. 767). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as charcoal basket, -dust, 
-fire, -man, -merchant, -potiUice, -powder ; char- 
coal-black, a pigment obtained from charcoal ; 
eharcoal-bnrner, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by burning wood, etc. ; so char- 
coal - burning ; t charcoal-collier = charcoal- 
burtur ; charcoal-filter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to ab.sorb impurities ; ehaTcoal-furnace, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon; charcoal-oven » 
charcoal -furnace ; charcoal -point {Electr.) =» 
carbon-point', see Carbon 2, 3c. 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems 15 The Green sick- 
ness of the Mind . . A kind^ of ^Charcoal Appetite. 1622 
Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 132 Shaddow it with 
*Char-coale blacke. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. I. 
257 A few *charcoal-burners among the brakes. 1863 
Watts Did. Chem. 1 . 759 If the supply of air is limited, 
only the more volatile ingredients [of wood] burn away, 
and the greater part of the carbon remains behind. This 
is the principle of the process of ^charcoal-burning. 1636 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 78 To 
the *charcoal colliers uppon my loraes guift towardes 
the buying of their sacke.s 00 03 o 5 . 1800 tr. Lag7‘ange's 

Chem. 1 . loi Add to it as much very dry *charcoal-dust. 
ifiSi Chetham Angler’s Vademt. xxxix. § 2 (1689) 254 A 
clear ‘‘^Charcoal or Wood-coal Fire. iSoi N. Coxe Tour 
Monmouth. I 3 I’intern Abb37, ^charcoal furnace, forges, and 
wire-works. 1858 Greener Gunnery 166 ^Charcoal iron has 
. . been the only stub twist barrels they . . have ever been 
served with. i86x Land. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Newland and Backbarrow, near Ulvemton . . unrivalled 
in quality. 1870 Daily News 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in circumference. 1875 Ure Did. 
Arts HI. 89s With an admixture of charcoal pig-iron. 
1697 Ctess D’ Annoy’ s Trav. (1706) 245 A hundred 
*Charcoal-men . . provide the Wood, which is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scott Ivankoe 
Introd., The., romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne is introduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man. 1781 Gibbon Decl. j- F. II. 30 His Father, .exercised 
the trade of a *charcoal-merchant. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XVII. 463 In the immediate vicinity of *char- 
coal-ovens. ci86s Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 136/1 If the 
*charcoal-points are too close together. ^ 1876 Bartholow 
Mat. Med. (1879) ^53 A *charcoal-poultice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataplasma 
carbonis. .The charcoal poultice. For correcting the feetor 
..of ill-conditioned ulcers. 1853 J. F. Johnston Chem. 
Com. Life I. 81 ^Charcoal powder darkens. .the flowers 
of the dahlia. 

Cliarcoal, v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To mark, write, or blacken, with charcoal, 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bh. (1867) 387 Half a lame 

couplet charcoaled on the wall, i860 A U V. Round No. 
47. 493 Brows, .charcoaled with some black pigment. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 178, 

2. To suffocate with the fumes of charcoal. 

X830 Nicfixxxmi, Because she wouldn’t 

shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and charr 
coal herself to death, 1866 Lond, Rev. x6 June 665 The 
novelist.. drowned one character, shot another, charcoaled 
a third, and in some manner got lid of the entire lot, 

Cha-rcoaler. rare. [f. as prec. + -ee KJ A 
charcoal-burner or -seller, 

x88i F, T. Palgrave Vis. Eng. 44 The charcoaler’s wain. 

Cha-reoaly, a. humorous, [f. CHARcoAh-f 
-T 1.] Like charcoal ; characterized by charcoal. 

1848 B. D, Walsh A risiopk. Acharn. ii. ii, My charcoaliy 
friend. 

t Cliard^, cliarde. Obs. An intermediate 
form between Card and Chart, in the sense of 
* card, map, chart 

1370-6 Lambarde Peravth, AVz/if (1826) Introd. 12 A 
Charde of the seaven sundry Kingdoms into the which this 
Realme was sometime divided, 1571 Tiicxms Pantom, IIL 
X. R iii, Now ye must sec the three diameters . . vpon some 
charde, paper, or other playn. 1377-87 Harrison in Holin- 
shed 1 . ii. 2 Dividing the latest and best chards each way 
into two i^uall parts. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 
283/x A Pilot without his Chard. i6ix Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
TX. xxiv. (1632) 1177 Throgmorton had plotted a chard of 
the Hauens and Harbours of England. 

Cliard ^ (tjaid). [var. of Card $b.^ (Cf. F. 
chardon thistle.)] « Card $b.^ Hence chard-beet. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 160 To procure the chard 
of articlioks. 1664 — Kal. Hart. (1729) 195 Transplant the 
Beet-chard which you sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chards. 1693 — De la Quint, Compl. Card. IL 142 Chard- 
Beets., that in the middle have a large white, and thick 
downy Cotton-like Main riioot, and that downy Cotton-like 
shoot is the true Chard used in Pottages. 183a Veg. Subst. 
Food 252 The footstalks and midribs of the leaves [of white 
beet] . . are stewed and eaten under the name of Swiss 
chard. x866 Treas. Bot. 1. 372 The Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

Chardeeoynes, -quync© : see Chare sb.^ 
Chardon, -doon, obs, ff. Cardoon. 

Chare, char (tje®i, tjaj), sb,'^ Forms : i cierr^ 
cirr, oerr, qyrr, 2-4 cherre, 3 chaearre, ohearr©, 
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3-4 oliere, 4-5 claarre,' 6-7 cllair, (7 cliaej?, ^ 
cliO'WTe, cliarr), 5- cliare, s-r cliaa:; see also 
the variant Choee. [OE. ^grr, r/rr, masc. 
it- stem O. Teut. type ^karri-z or '^karzi-z : cf. 
Chake v.^ 

(Often identified with OHG. cMr^ hJHG. kir^ Ger. Jiehry 
MDu. Mr, Du. keer, masc. ; besides which there is OHG. 
cJtera, MHG. Mre, Gtr, Mkre, MDu. and MLG. hire, 
LG. Mr str. fern. ; but these represent OTeut. types 
*ka.iri-z -oz or kaizi-z, oz, and *kazrd or *kaiz&, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the OE. word. No 
forms cognate to either are know outside Teutonic.) 

In modern English the ordinary fonn of the word from the 
13th c. on ward.s was char ; but sense 5 is now usually 
chare ; char, chore, che%vre, are dialectal ; chore also in U.S. 
On the other hand the compound, which in the 17th and 
18th c. was so commonly charewoman, chairwoman,\s now 
Charwoman.] 

I. Obsolete senses : Usually 
f 1 . The return or coming round again of a time ; 
hence turn, occasion, time. Obs, 

(The literal sense 2 is not cited in OE.) 
c 3COOO As:s. Gosfi- Luke xxii. 32 iEt sumum cyrre \Lindisf. 
hwile gicerred] gewend andtryme )>iue gebroSru.^ ciooo 
wilLFRic Gen. xxxviii. 18 iEt }>am cyrre heo wearS mid cilde. 
c sooo Sax. Leechd. I. 214 iErest >ry;. .mt |>am feor]>an cyrre 
nigon. c laos Lay. 6844 Makeden hine hridde chserre king. 

1 1230 Halt Meid. 23 At an chere. C1320 Sir Beues ^iftx 
Allas i that ilche cherre Hii wente fro hire alto ferre. 

t 2 . A turning or movement back, return, retreat ; 
Jig. (in after-char, again-char) repentance. Obs. 

c xzzQ Bestiary 643 Danne he makeS Ser>to char, a 1300 
Oirsor M. 21922 Qua-sum be-for will noght be-warr, He 
sal find \>an nan efter-char. C1300 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiv. 46 To late cometh the ^eyn-char. ^•1430 Lonelich 
Graal Hi. 617 So sore to-gederis they mette. .there was non 
geyn char. 

t b. On char ; on the turn, in the act of shutting ; 
Ajab. 

1500-20 Dunbar Done is a hattell, ii The auld kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char. «i5io Douglas K. Hart 
xlvi, The dure on chare it stude. 1513— Hineis m. vi. 177 
Quhill percace The pipand wynd hlaw up the dur on char. 

1 3 . A turn or movement generally. Obs. 
c 1325 Body ^ Sottl 157 (Matz. ) Bote as tou here me aboute, 
ne mi^t I do the leste char, c 2340 Cursor M.^ 5172 (Trin.) 
[Abraham] drowse his swerde priuely pat [jc childe were nat 
war Ar he had done hat char. 

■f 4 . A turn or stroke of work ; an action, deed ; 
a piece of work or business. Obs. 

cSgy K. iEuFRED Gregory's Past. iv. 36 Menn h® hiS 
abisgod . . mid oSrum cierrum [v. r. cirrum]. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Hem, X37 Sulche monne he him deS . . wiken and cherres. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. IVace (Rolls) 8801 Sleyght & con- 
nyng doh many a chare, c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 96 in Babees 
Bk. U8681302 While hoti holdes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, hat is vnhonest char. XS70 [see Chare 4]. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng, xii. ixxiv. (1612) 306 This Chaer 
thus chaerd . . returnes he backe. 1 1622 Fletcher Love's 
Cure HI. ii, Here’s two chewres chewr'd. 1680 Neivsjr. 
Country in Roxb. Ball. (1881) IV. 201 How pure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times Ten. 

II. Extant sense ; now usually chare. 

5 . esp. An occaMonal turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. of household work * hence in p/. the household 
work of a domestic servant. (The regular phrase 
in U.S., where the word has the form Choee, q.v.). 

CX325 Pol. Songs 341 Unnethe wolde eny don a char- 
CZ4XO Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiii. 32 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
he beddes and suche ©her chares. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 
IV. XV. 75 The Maid that Milkes, And doe’s the meanest 
chares. i6o8-xx Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vo^os m . (16x4) 74 
Many weare Gods cloth, .that never did good chare in his 
service. 1679. Hist. Jeizer 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 
Stones, and did other odd Chairs. 1^2-4 De Quincey 
Cawcxrvf Wks. IX. 69 The peasant who does the humblest 
chares. 1866 Daily Tel, 30 Jan. 5/2 The mother will be 
grey, and ‘past charts’. 1881 Miss Braddon Aspk. III. 
32 X Not less monotonous than the humblest chars. 1881 
Huxley Sc. ^ Cult. ii. 34 Mere handicrafts and chares. 

6. Comb., in sense 5^ as chare-work ; also char- 
folk, -parson on analogy of Chaewoman, q.v. 

1662 Fuller WortMesiy^ip) II, 116 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use "^Chair-folk in their houses. x88i Goldw, 
Smith Co%vjber ii. 24 A *char-parson .. who walked sixteen 
miles every Sunday to, serve two churches. 16x3 Heywood 
Brazen Age ir. ii. Wks. 1874 HI. 240 Woman, .spinnes, 
Cards, and doth *chare-worke. 

Cbare (tjeoi), sb:^ Forms 3 cMbera, 4 cliere, 
5- cliare ; also 6 cEayer, 8 chair. [? The same 
as Ch ABE turning ; cf. Sc. w/zztf.] 

Focal name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd, in 
Newcastle and some neighbouring towns ; also for 
some country lanes and field tracks, e. g. the three 
which converge at by the landing- 

place on Holy Island. 

X2 . . Carta WilB de Glanavitta in Surtees Hist. Durham 
(Gateshead) Poters-chihera. a 1400 Ibid. Waldeschere. 
1430 Inquest 071 death of R, Thornton, ibid., Pylot-chare, 
15^ Wills <§• Inv. N. C. (183s) I. 263 In the lowe seller, in 
Chapmane chayer. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4293/3 A Large 
Dwelling-House in the Broad Chair in Newcastle upon 
Tyne . - will be sold. 1772 Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790) 
III. 305 The lower streets and chares or alleys are extremely 
narrow. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 41 1 The queer chares 
and closes, the wynds and lanes of Newcastle. 

Cliare, sb.^, chariot,, car : see Chae sb.^ 
t Cliare^ Obs^ [a. OF, char (mod.F. chair) 
:—1j. car?t-em fiesh.J 

1 , Flesh, meat. (Only jh French names of dishes.) 
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c 1450 Courses of a Meal in Q. Eliz, Acad. 92' Graunte 
chare. x46x-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV, in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 30 For his yoman . . ne taketh dayly, one pa3me, one ; 
messe gros chare [elsewhere * gret flessn *, * great meat 
2 ; ‘ Flesh ’ or pulp of fruit, as in the following : 
t Chare de quince. Obs. Also 5 chardeeoynes, 
-qweyns, charequynses, 6 chardequynce. [F. 
chair de coingS'lCf?. cooins) pnlp of quinces : see 
Quince.] A preserve made of the pulp of quinces. 

c 1440 Douce MS. 55 fol. 28 b, In maneras men seth chare 
de quincys. c X440 Atic. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 

455 A halfe pounde of chardeeoynes. 1452 Marg, Paston 
Lett. 182 I. 245, I pray yow that ye wol send me a booke 
wyth chardeqweyns that I may have of in the monynggs, 
for the eyeres be nat holsom in this town. X469 H ouseh. 
Ord. (1790) 95 Empty pottes of grene gynger, bagges, bookes : 
of charequynses, boxes of comfettes. Ibid. 103 Charequynses* ; 
lolb. the boke, vj. — 2/, 10s. 15x3 Bk. Keruyftge m Babees Bk. 
(1868) 266 Loke ye baue in all seasons butter, chese, apples, 
peres, nottes. .compost, grene gynger and chardequynce. 

t Chare de warden. Obs. A preserve made of 
the pulp of Warden pears. 

az^zz Ditmer to Hen. V, in Q. Eliz. Acad. 91. 1:1425 
15/A c. Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279^ § 34 Chardewardon. — 
Take Pere Wardonys, sethe hem in W yne or in fayre Water. 

Chare, sb.^, obs. f. Chae sb^ a fish, 
t Chare, Obs. [App. shortened from Chaby : 

? influenced by Cheee, F. cher dear.] 

1 . =» Chary ; careful. 

1564 Brief Exam., As the prudent and chare ouerseers 
iudge. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xiv. (1593) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which I am most chare. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed HI. 1-339/1 Chare defense of faithful league. 

2 . Dear. Cf. Chary 3, Cheee. 

1583 Golding Calvin oti Deui. xxui. 134 He sheweth howe 
deare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him. 

Chare, char (tjeej, tjaj), v. Forms : I cier- 
ran, cerran, cyrran, 2 cherre, 2-4 cher, 3 
churre, chearre, 3-4 chore, 4 charre, 4-6 charr, 

7 (chaer, chewre), 3- chare, 4- char. [OE. 
Curran (Vesp. Ps.) W. S. ci^rran, cyrra^i OTeut. 
type ^karrja^t or *karzjan, f. *karri- *karzi, OE. 
c^rre, Chare sb^. Senses 4 and 5 are perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. cMran, cMrran[\ — cMrjan) 
MHG. Mrett, Ger. kehren, OLG. Mrjan [kSrbn), MDu. 
Mren, Du. keereft, OFris. A^«z,with the same signification. 
But these represent an OTeut. *kairjan or *kaizjan, the 
vocalism of which is entirely different. Cf. Chare 
T he modern form is generally chare, though char is not ^ 
uncommon ; chore and chewre are dial.] 
fl. trans. To turn; to turn aside or away 
(also with by) ; to lead aside ; to drive away. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. cxiii.[iv] 8 He . . cUfu cyrreS on ewieu 
swylce waeteres wellan. a 1240 Lojsong in Coti. Horn. 215 
And cher me from sunne. cx^ysS Meir. Ho7n. (1862) 52 
Satenas our wai will charre, c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 850 
pe lorde hym charred to a chambre. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 
(1841) 325 And chare awey the crowe. X50X Douglas Pal. 
Hon. I. xix, And stand on rowme quhair better folk bene 
charrit. X513 — Mneis 11. v. (iv) 43 As ane bull , . charris by 
the aix with his nek wyght. 1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 10 
Chare, to .stop : as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So 172X in Bailey. 

t b. Inverted constr. ( = ‘ to turn the rain from 
her’.) Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Prose Leg. in A7iglia Ylll, X42 She hadde no 
clofjes to chare hir fro pe rayne. 

1 2 . in sense of next. Obs. 
c xooo Ceedffion's Satan 698 vGr.) Cer Se on baecling. c 1205 
Lay. 21266 pis isaeh Childric, & gon him to charren. [c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle, 
Braid out of batell, bound vp his wounde,] 

+ 3 . intr. To turn ; esp. to turn away or aside, 
depart ; to turn back, return. Obs. Cf. Again- 
CHAEE in Again- 2. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. Ixix, [Ixx.] 3 Hi on hinderlincg . . cyrraS. 

C X175 Latnb. Hotn. 79 Hwan ic a3en cherre. c 1205 Lay. 
29495 And charde asein sone eft into Rome, a 1225 Juliana 
33 Te hreo children fm chearre nalden from pe lahen. a 1250 
Prov. j^lfred 85 in O. E. Misc. 106 Eueruyehes monnes 
dom to his owere dure churrep. c 1250 Gen. «§• Ex. 2390 Or 
ic of werlde chare. rx375 ? Barbour St. Tkeodera i2x Scho 
. . as scho mycht, did turne & chare. 

fb. To turn from one bodily state, belief, etc., 
to another. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 2260 Chear ananriht, past te ©"Sre chear- 
ren purh pe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15730 
pe ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte ; But sone he chared 
[Wact Do7ii cil retorne} Sc yuel swatt&. 

4 . tram. To do, accomplish (a turn of work). 
arch, or Obs. 

1570 Marriage WH Sc.vj. iv, in Hazl. Dodsley II. 375 
This char is ^ar’d well. 1602 [see Char 4]. 1612 

Fletcher Two Noble K. iti. it 21 All’s chared when he is 
gone. ci6zz — Love's Cure in, ii, Here’s two chewres 
chewr’d. 1816 Scott Bt. Dwarf y\\, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared? 

5 . intr. To do odd turns or Jobs, esp. of house- 
work ; to work in this way by the day, without 
continuous employment j hence trans. {collo^.) to 
do the cleaning work of (a house). Hence 
Cha*ring VA 

173a Acc. Workhotises (ed. 2) 95 If any person shall go a 
begging, or charing, .they shall be sent to Bridewell. iSxo 
Coleridge Friend (1883) 230 Hira,,-herselfi and two little 
children, she had to maintain by washing and charing 
{mtey l am ignorant whether there be any classical authority 
for this word, but I know no other word that .expresses oc- 


casional day labour in the houses of others). x8a6 Miss 
MiTVOKn Village Ser. lu. (1863) 528 The identical lady of thp 
mop, who occasionally chared at the house. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.itSuj) 273/x ‘ Betsy Martin ...goes out maaring and 
washing, by the day’. 1864 H, Kingsley in Mac7n. JIag. 
Dec, 144 Look at that girl’s charing ; why I never see any^ 
thing like it, with the exception of Mrs. Chittle, who chared. 
Park Villa at the end of a fortnight, nursing two. 

[Cbare v.,in Bailey, etc. misprint for Chave q.v,] 
Chare, obs. form of Chair. 

Ghare ~ .rr//£rr^, cut, obs. pa. t of Shear z;. ' 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cww. VI. xiii. x6o Before pe Burde..The 
Dukis Brede pis childe pan chare. 

Charect(e, charecter, obs. C Carat, Chae- 

ACT, (iHAEAUTEE, ' . 

■Chare de quyncej-.-qiiynse-: see Chare 
FChaiTely, Obs. [f. ChabeJz. + -EY 2.3 
»« Charily ; carefully. 

154s Joye Dan. xii. (R.) Being al to ware, and to 
charelycircumspecte. x$ii 8 i JJ'DALL,etc<. Erasm.Par.,Mark 
xiv. 92 Laye ye handes upon hym, and leade hym charely. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. Efigr. ^1867^ 11 1 Thou fleest 
that vice, .so charely [rziw/? barely]. 

Charely(e, obs. form of CHABiiiT. 
t Chaoret, charette. Ohs. Forms : 5 char- 
rette, 5-6 charett, 5-7 eharette, (6 chear-; 
chairette), 6-7 charet, eharret. \y..O't.charrette\ 
fharete) wagon, cart, dim. of OF. charre Car sbS 
(prob. of Romanic age : cf. It. and med.L. car- 
retta, Sp. and Pr. carreta). In mod. French char^ 
rette is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-wheeled. This distinction may 
be historical, and may have existed originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, after the shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the termination, charet(pe and chaHot were con- 
founded and treated as synonymous ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the 17th c.^ 
though it virtually survived as a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions charet 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of 1611, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to charioti\ 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : a. for per- 
sons or goods ; a can-iage, chariot, cart, wagon, etCi 
'i a Chester PI. 11. (1847) 141 Fewer charrettes cam«i 
anon. 4x400 Maundev. xxii. 241 In a Charett with 4 
Wheles. .and 4or 5 or 6 of the grettest Lordes ryden aboute 
this charyot. 1494 Fabyan yii. 535 So many wedg>rs of golde 
as shulde charge or lade viii. charettis. 1533 Cranmer in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 114 II. 37 Riche charettes. ,furnyssh^ 
with diverse auncient old lades. x6o6 Bryskett CiV. Lift 
xoo It is harder to rule two horses to guide a coach or eharret 
then one. 1611 Bible 2 Kings ix, 16 So lehu rode in a 
charet. 1653 R* Cogan tr. Pmto's Trav. iii. 1 2. 7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. 1654 Trapp Comtn. Ps. xiv. 4 The Kings of the 
earth . . have their Charrets drawn by other horses. 

b. A war-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 
1535 Coverdale Dan. xi. 40 And the kinge of the north. 
shall come agaynst him with charettes. — Zech. vi.^ 2 
In the first charet were reade horse. 1611 Bibls Ex, xiv. 
7 Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets. 1650 R. Cell 
Ser77i. 8 Aug. 20 There were seen in the air . . charets and 
armed men. 1676 Hobbes Iliad iii. 28 Arm'd from his 
charret to the ground leapt he- 
2 . Comb, and attrib., as charet-city, -driver, 
-horse, -wheel ; cliaret-m.an, — Charioteer. . 

1611 Bible 2 Chron. i, 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charets, and twelue thousand horsemen, which he placed, 
in the *charet-cities. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. ii. xciv, 
(1591) 108 Vitellius. .builded v^ stables for *charet driuers. 
x6ii Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the ^chpret 
horses. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix, 18 The *charetman 
rode to mete them. 1577 Holinshed Chron. I. 26/2 And 
those chare tmen by exercise and custome were so cunning. 
x6ix Bible 2 Chron. xviii. 33 Hee sayd to his charetman, 
Turne thine hand. — i Kmgs vii. 33 *Charet wheele. 
tChaTeter. Obs. Forms: 7 cha^rettier,- 
charitcr. [a. OF. charetier, now charrettier, fi 
cha7'ete, charrette (prob. of Rom. age : cf. It. cazr 
rettiero, Sp. carreterQ)I\ 

1 . The driver of a 'charet ’ ; a charioteer. 

1610 Holland Cajnden's Brit. i. 60 The charrettiers 
mingled themselves with the battel of the footmen. 1656 
Heylin Surv. France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the ruines of an house, ' _ ' ' 

2 . (Ahorse) that draws a 'charet’, rare— . [F,. 
cheval charrettier J\ 

i6ot F. Tate tr. Househ, Ord. Edw, II, § 56^ (1876) 41 
A vallet herbergeour, who shal herberge the said horses, ^ 
sommeiS, and cnariters. 

Cbare Thiirsday, corrupt f. Shere-Thursdatj 
Chareuille, obs. form of Chervil. 

Char-folk ; see Chare sb.^ 6. i 

Charge (tjaidg), sb. Also 4 ebarg, ebaarge,’ 
6 ebardge, Sc. chairge. [a. F. charge fern. 
Romanic cUrga, late L. carfica Xcf. It. carica, Sp. 
cargo), f. the vb. carriedre^ cargari see Charge 
V., and cf. Cabk, Charghe t 3 .] 

I. A material load ; that which can he borne* 
taken, or received. 

fl. A (material) load, burden, weight. Obs. 
a xzzs Ancr. R. 140 He was bute chaige — & teide uor pui 
ane clot of heui eo'rSe to hire. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 416 
So heuy charge of wayn. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
169 Soimykelle was pat barge., ..8t. so heuy of charge. 2382 
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Wyclif a viu. 9 Fourty charnel chaargis [*38® 

hurthuns of fourti camels], 2400 1352 Of fruyt 

hadde every tree his charge, Hawes Fasif. Pleas. 

xix» xxii, The shyp was great, fyve c. tonne to charge. *638 
Hmwooxi Wise Worn. n. 1. Wks. 1874 V, 300 Having a charge 
of money about me. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 257 
This charge, or weight, will be stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse Arches, J, Hahris Lex, Techti. s.v. Charge ^ 
An unweildy Ship . . is a Ship of Charge. 

* Charge of Lead' 

vjzt Bailey, A charge of Lead is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. _ 

This is merely a mistake of Bailey’s for Charre of Lead^ 
used in Scotland in 14th c., explained, by Gowel in his/«- 
terpreteTi whence it passed into succeeding Law Diets., and 
into Kersey 1708-21, See Char sb^^ 2. Bailey’s error is 
duly perpetuated in modern Dictionaries, as if charge of 
lead were a current exjpression.] 

2. The action of loading a vessel, etc. ? Ohs. 

Act 32 Hen,. VII I t c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of 
charge or discharge. 

3. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsmen, etc.) of powder and shot, with 
which a fire-arm is loaded for one discharge. 
See Bursting charge, vbL sh. 6. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xli. § 2. 162 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood . .behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held their charge. 1669 Stormy Mariners Mag. 11. v. 
xi. § 1. 46 To tell readily how much Powder is a due Charge 
for any Piece. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 327 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball durlngdts passage 
up the barrel. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xviii. 331 A .single 
charge of gunpowder. 1863 Bates Nat Amazon II. 57 
After watching the animal for about half an hour I gave 
him a charge of shot. 

b. So Mining. A quantity of gunpowder or 
other explosive used in blasting, 

4. gen. The quantity of anything which a re- 
ceptacle, a piece of mechanism, etc. is fitted or 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive ; e.g. the 
quantity of coal which a gas-retort takes in, the 
quantity of ore, etc. put into a furnace at one 
heat, etc., etc. 

167* Newton in Phil, Trans. VII. 5097 By that means 
the Microscope will, .bear a deeper Charge. 1:712-4 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 82 A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 
1832 G. Porter Porcelain f Gl. 165 The opening through 
which the charge was introduced. 1858-75 Ure Diet Arts 
in. 55 The charge [of lead-ore] employed varies in almost 
every establishment. In the North smaller charges are 
used than in most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 12 to 14 cwts, . . in Cornwall, charges of 
30 cwt, are not unfrequently worked. 1882 Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss,, Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
or one round into a furnace. 

5. Electr, An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric battery, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

2782 Brook in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 387 No glass to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will bear a greater 
charge than, etc. 1885 Watson &,BukBURy Th, Electr. 

I, 89 The algebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor. 
fig. 2858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr, 269 [They will] ac- 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intellec- 
tual atmosphere which surrounds the church. 

6 . Mer, Any device * charged ’ or borne upon an 
escutcheon ; a bearing. 

*599 Thynne Animadv. (xSys^ 15 Chaucers ames are not 
so meane, eyther for coolour, chardge, or particione as some 
will make them. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. iii. (1660) 52 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St i. xv. 47 This to my 
Elder Brother I must yield, I have the Charge, but he hath 
all the Field. 2876 Rock Text. Fair, vl 56 To introduce 
many heraldic chmges. 

7. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to the body of a horse. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 287 Then lay on this charge 
following. 2708 Lond. Gaz. No, 4495/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer's Hair on every Leg. 1S31- 
72 Youatt Horse xvii. 382 A charge, or very strong adhesive 
plaster, across the haunch may he useful. Ibid, xxiil 483 
The following mixture makes a good charge, 

II. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, etc. 
of trouble. 

B. fig. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, etc.). Ob$. b. concr. Anything bur- 
densome; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 7292 He n'ul that youre barouns. .No beore 
charge of all this. 238a Wyclif Matt. xx. 12 To vs, that 
hau horn the charge of the day and hete, 2483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour H ij b, Which shade be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere. 2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(2874) I. 131 Folewe vertue and leue charges mundayne. 
2723 'Guardian' No. 1 F 4 The charge of intelligence, the 
pain in compiling. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxi, Thank 
God . . I need not be a charge on the old mother. 

^ * of importance. 

fig. Moral weight, importance, moment. Ohs. 

^2385 Chaucer W. 620 Thyng that beryth more 

effect & charge, 02400 Maundev. xxii 243 Thus anon 
bathe he hasty tydynges of ony thing, that berethe charge. 
2485 Caxton Cms,. Gi. 28 Occupyed in maters of charge 
and weyghty. Shaks. Rom. ^ v. ii. 38 The Letter 
was not nice* but full of charge, Of deare import. ^ ^ 
t b. In such phrases as it is m charge, it is of 
no importance, it does not matter ; to make, give, 
hme no charge, to make of no account, not to 
care (const. < 2 /” or with clause)*' (Cf. Chaboec*. 20 .) 
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c 2340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1940 Of h® chepe no charg. 2382 
WvcLiF Matt, xxii 16 There is no cure, or charge, to thee 
of eny man [1388 thou chargist not of ony man]. ^2380 
Chaucer Squire’s T. 359 Dreem of whmh ther nys no 
charge. ^2420 Pallad, on Husb, i. 744 For hay . . Make 
housyng as the list ; it is noo charge \mn refert\ ^ c 2440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) vi, He . . makith noo 
charge what comyth of hymself. 2482 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 
13 They retched not ne had no charge of suche goodis. 

* * * Pecuniary . 

10. Pecuniary burden ; expense, cost. arch, 
cxeho Fortescue ^ Lim. Mon. {heading^, 
naunces for the Kyngs Ordenarye Chargys. c 2520 More 
He quat Nauiss. Wks. 90 Thou hast lytle money &much 
charge. 2600 Hakluyt Voy, (1820) III. 157 The Globe 
which M. Sanderson to his very great charge hath pub- 
lished. 2653 Walton Angler m. 79 'Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. 2669 Worlidge Cyst 
Agric. (1681) 265 January, .is the rich mans charge, and the 
poor mans misery. 1727 A. Hamilton New A cc. E. Ind. 
II. xlii. 1 14 The Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smeaton Edystane L. § 118 When the . . certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration. 2842 Ma- 
caulay Fredk. Gt, Ess. {1854) H- 673/1 The whole charge 
of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling a year. 2848 — Hist Eng. 1. 593 A small 
body guard of forty young men, well armed and mounted 
at their own charge, attended Monmouth. 

b. The price required or demanded for service 
rendered, or (less usually) for goods supplied. 

1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. L 388 The charge for convey- 
ing a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 

? ence for a longer distance. 2853 Lytton My Novel x. xx, 
[is charges, too, are moderate. 1875 Jevons Money (1878.) 
117 The bank is always willing to do the work for fixed low 
charges. Mod. What is the charge for admittance? He 
declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. 

C. pi Expenses : often with sense scarcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 

2524 in Eng. Gilds (xByo) 245 Atte custages and charges 
of the seid Maister and brethern of the seid Glide. 2593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 62 Sent ouer of the King of Eng- 
lands owne proper Cost and Charges, 1653 WalT(W Angler 
ii. 44 rii bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 
mine to morrow. 2662 Gerbier Prim. 25 Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 27^ 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist 11827) VII. xvi. 12 To defray the 
charges of his funeral, 2783 Bailey, Cadet, Cadee, one 
that serves as a volunteer in tne wars upon his own charges. 
2845 Thackeray Comh. to Cairo ii, A. .cathedral, built by 
the present bishop at his own charges. 

d. Commerce. Expenses incidental upon busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially such as 
do not come under other particular headings of 
the Profit and Loss Account. 

2546 Johnson in Ellis Lett. n. 143 II. 274, I have 
allowed for freight and charges of the same thiether. 2875 
Jevons 18781 17 Tolls, fees, and tariffs of charges. 

Mod. An analysis of the General Charges Account. 

t e. To be at charge or at charges', to undergo 
(great) expense; to bear the expense or cost. 
So also, to be at the chargers of. Obs. 

2542 Brinklow Compl. vii. 1874) 20 Nexte terme he must 
be at charge to come vp. 2554 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 256 
He be at &arges for a Looking-glasse. 2655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. 1 1701) 110/2 These live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Baths. 2724 Steele 
Lover L 11723) 7 As I am a young Author . . he would not 
be at that Charge. 2745 P. Thomas yml A neon's Voy. 212 
That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp. 
11. A liability to pay money laid upon a person 
or estate. 

C1570 Thynne Pride Lowl. (1841') 20 To setten downe 
a bill of charge. 2641 Termes de la Ley 54 Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of his ground .. 
this is called a Rent-charge, 2788 J. Vkxweu. Devises (1827) 
II. 51 'i'hey do not furnish a single case of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisor’s 
life time. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 1. iv. (1852) 209 
Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of 20o4 or 500/. a year, as on those of 1000/. or 
5000/. ? Ibid. n. vii. 328 A mere charge by one government 
department against others. 28^ Ld. St. Leonards H andy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxiv. 284 Limitation has.. been put upon 
proceedings to recover charges on the estate. 2885 Act 48 
\ 49 Viet c. 54 § IX Any mortgage or charge duly created 
, .upon the profits of any benefice. 

* * * * Responsibility, care. 

12. A task or duty laid upon one ; commission, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entrusted to one. 

c x3iO Cursor M. 20790 (Fairf.) He wille take na charge 
on him. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 393. 2475 Caxton Jasoti 
28 Jason thenne began to thenke on the grete honour 
and charge that he hadde receyued. 2597 Hooker Eccl 
Pol. V. IxxviU. § 2 Whose mere function or charge is 
the service of God. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 11650) 45 
Pastors have a dreadfull charge, not performed by a formal 
preachment twise a week. 2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
lii. 14 Your tutor . .1 dare say he is every way equal to such 
a charge. 18x0 T. Jefferson Writ (2830} IV, 151 It is in- 
cumbent on those who accept great charges, to risk them- 
selves on great occasions. 2885 Manck. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a less burdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. [Gf. 14.3 

18. The duty or responsibility of taking care of 
(a person or tking) ; care, custody, superintend- 
ence. Phrase, To have, take, gwe {the) charge of. 

13^ in Ei^. Gilds (2870) 5 He shal ta&e }>« charge al sone 
as he is warned herof. c 2400 Desir, 'Troy 8952 A cheftan 
with charge of horn all 2483 Cath. Angl.'^ A charge, 
cura. 2535 CovERDALE Fj. xc[i]. 22 He shall geue his 
angels charge ouer the. 2622 Bible A 27 An Eunuch 
. . who had the charge of all her treasure. — i Macc. xiv. 


42 He should take charge of the Sanctuarie. 2727 Swift 
What passed in Lond. Wks. 2755 III. 1.187 If the reverend 
Clergy showed more concern . . I charitably impute it to 
their great charge of souls. 2842 Macaulay W. Hastings, 
Ess. .1854) II. S97/i- His uncle, .determined to take charge 
of him. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis Ixvi, Under the charge 
of her kind . . patroness. 

b. In charge {of) is used both actively and 
passively; e.g. to leave children in charge ofB. 
nurse, or a nurse in charge it/" the children. The 
latter is the more recent use ; thence offeer, clerk, 
curate in charge, i.e. having actually the charge or 
care- (of a place, business, etc.), ‘on duty*. To 
give (an object) in charge {to a person) : {at) to 
commit (it) to his care, entrust him with it ; {bl) 
to give an order or command, to charge {see sense 
15 , and Chabge v. 14 ). To give (a person) in 
change : to hand over to the custody of the police. 
So to have, take in charge. 

2523 More Rich. ///(1641) 276 Forgetting nothing given 
to him in charge. 2590 Shaks. Err. i ii. 70 Where 
is the gold I gaue m charge to thee? 2665 Manley 
Groiius’ Low-C. Ward's 349 The Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge matters of greater concernment. 2784 Cowper Task 
n. 478 The weighty terms, That he had taken in charge. 
*793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859 > IV. 52, I have it in charge 
from the President to assure the merchants . . that, etc. 1835 
Marryat yac. Faithf. i, I was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the deck. 2848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 440 
note, The Dutch Archives, .are in the charge of gentlemen 
whose courte.sy . . cannot be too highly praised. 2858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ^ It Jrnls. (1872) I. 78 Having the education 
of young girls in charge. 2862 Flor. Nightingale Nursing 
iv. 33 No one seemed to know what it is to be ‘in charge , 
or who was in charge. 2885 Manck. Exam. 23 May 5/4 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. .was left., in full charge of the Hou.se. 
2885 Sir C. Butt in Law Rep., Probate, xoi The European 
..was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. 1887 Newspr, 
The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14. A thing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one. spec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
religion. 

2530 Palsgr. XS7 Vne dire, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
charge. 2590 Nashe PasquiVs Apol. 22 , 1 wyll not be theyr 
vpholder which lye sleeping and snorting in their charges. 
2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxiii. (1612) 300 When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italic were come. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. V. ii. 6 Dio. How now my charge? Cres. Now 
my sweet gardian. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest. .That will not. .preach his Charge among. 
2742 Richardson Pamela (2824) I. 69 He hoped her fair 
charge was well. 2860 Dickens Uncemm, Trav. x. (2866) 
70 (The dog] has driven his charge away. 2872 E. Pea- 
cock Mahel Heron 1. iv. 58 The Vicar . . resided on the 
latter charge. 2873 Burton Hist Scot V. liv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that the clergy should reside within their charges. 

tb. Term for a ‘company’ of clergy having 
the cure of souls. Ohs. 

i486 Bk. St Albans Fvija, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 
Charge of curatis. 

***** Mandate, admonition. 

16. A precept, injunction, mandate, order. 

138. Wyclif Last Age Ch. (1840) 24 The chargis of pro- 
fetis tretyngebis matir. 2393 Gower Conf. L 193 He. .yaf 
him charge, That they ne suffre..His wife to go. 2535 
CovERDALE Eccles. viii. 2 When a kynge geueth a charge, 
his commaundement is mightie. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xviii, 
5 The king gaue all the captaines chargee concerning Ab- 
salom, 2^3 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gw* 324 A charge 
or commandment. 1702 Pope Sapho 119 No charge I gave 
you, and no charge could give, But this, be mindful of our 
loves, and live, 1726 Gay Fables 1. xlviii, 36. 1839 Y eowell 
Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) 12 His parting charge. 

b. Spec, An official instruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon to his clergy, or by a member of a pres- 
bytery or senior minister to a young minister at 
his ordination. 

1690 Bp. of Words Charge ii Sept, i The Charge was 
given by the Bishop himself. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 
II, 245 Johnson with humourous formality gave me a 
Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from me.^ 1864 
Daily News 26 Mar., Irving’s * charge’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something almost terrible to read. 1881 
Bp. Wordsworth in Public Opinion No 1044. 39s The main 
portion of my charge , . delivered at our annual synod in 
Perth. 2888 Falkirk Mail x Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid . .ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the pastor and the 
congregation. Mod. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief Justice said, etc. 

c. Sc. Law. Tbe command of the sovereign s 
letters to perform some act, e.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiting 
the person to obey this command, or geneially to 
fulfil the decrees of a court of law. 

****** Accusation. 

16. Attribution or imputation of something cul- 
pable; accusation. 

*477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. 43 , 1 pray God^^that 
this turne not me to Charge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. 2577 
Patericke Gontillet’s Agst. Mackiavel (1602) 318 ^ne 

f entleman. .gave charge upon those which had taken away 
is betrothed wife. 1625 Bacon 'Truth, Ess. (Arb.) 501 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. 1713 Steele 
Englishman No. 50. 324 He cannot prove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyalty, ^ 1777 Priestley Matter ^ Spir. 
(2782) I. Pref. 34 The writer . . has well defended my hypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity. 2867 Mrs. Oliphant 
Madonna i>f. hi, That such a charge was hanging over her 
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Iiead. s88o M 'Carthy Ow7t Times IV. 418 He made the 
most startling and . . the most sweeping charges. 

b, Phr. To lay to one's charge', to impute to 
one as a fault, charge one with, charge upon one. 

x535 CovERDALE Ps, xxxiv. [xxxv.] II False witnesses .. 
laye to my charge thinges that I knowe not. 1605 Shaks. 
Lea-r i. ii. 139 Today his Goatish disposition on the charge 
of a Starre. 1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej, ii. (1813) 

172 Two offences, .you last night laid to my charge. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. v. 75 Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the charge of the man himself. 

C. Spec, The accusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial ; hence, in the slang of the 
police : A prisoner charged with an oifence and 
brought up for trial. 

1859 Sala Tw, rotind Clock (1861)422 One by one the 
* charges ' were brought in. .and set before him in that little 
iron-railed dock. Some were felonious charges : scowling, 
beetle-browed, under-hung charges, who had been there 
many times before, and were likely to come there many 
times again. 

III. An impetuous attack (and allied senses), 
f 17. The position of a weapon ready for action. 
Cf. Charge v. 21 . Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Heii, /K, iv. i. 120 Their armed Staues in 
charge, their Beauers downe. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip, 
ii. (1643) 10 The Charges of the Pike are twofold, either for 
Defence, or Offence. 1650 R. ’KuronAri. Milit, i. v. {1668) 5, 

18. Mil, An impetuous attack or onset ; the act 
of bearing down impetuously upon the opposing 
force (see quot. 1832 ). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an elephant, of a player 
at football, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 11,275 It chaunced certeine French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English hoste, that perforce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes battaile. 1579 Digges Stratiot, 152 To abide a 
charge. 1611 Bible 2 Macc, xi. ii Giuing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions. 1663 Butler Hud, i. n. 158 Of 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gibbon Decl, <5- F, I. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. 1832 ReguL Instr, Cavalry ni. 

63 The Charge is that attack made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity po.ssible, to break the order of the 
opposite enemy. 1855 Prescott Philip //, i. viii. (1857) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced back with 
greater loss than before. 1855 Tennyson KiHle) Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 1857 Hughes Tom Brovon v, The 
‘ Bravos ' of the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/r 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons, 
b. fig, ; esp. in phr. To return to the charge. 

1732 Johnson Rambl, No. 194 P tt He returns every day 
to the charge with increase of courage. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz. (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 

19. Mil, A signal for the attack sounded on a 

trumpet or other instrument. (Also 7 %-.) i 

1650 R. Elton Art Milit. m. xxiii. (1668) The several 
beats of the Drum ; as first, of a Gall ; second, a Troop ; . . 
a March ; . . a Preparative ; . . a Battle or Charge ; . . a Re- 
treat. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. 1. i, Beats not my heart 
as't would alarum thine [heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
1690 W. Walker Idiomai. Anglo-Lat. 92 The trumpets on 
both sides sound the charge. 1828 Scott P\ M. Perth 
xxxiv, The pipers on both sides blew their charge. 1834 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 . xix. 311 The. .proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over the hills and vallej^s 
of France. 

20. Comh.^ as charge-bearer ^ -hearing ; charge- 
inspector, an officer who inspects the charges 
entered in a charge-sheet ; charge-man, the leader 
of a working squad ; charge-sheet, the paper kept 
at a police-station on which are duly entered the 
names of persons brought in custody to the station, 
with the charge against them, etc. ; charge-ways 
adv. (see 7 ), in the manner of a ‘ charge ^ or horse- 
plaister. 

1603 Verstegan Dec. IntelL, A German souldier was ob- 
served to kiU in the field some captain or '^^charge-bearer 
among the Romans. 1592 Dee Contp. Rehears, in Chetham 
Misc. (1851) I. 35 , 1 have received, .in money towards some 
of nw '*‘'charges-bearing the som of, etc. 1887 P all Mall G. 
28 July 3/1 The *charge-inspyctor, being trained as a 
criminal lawyer as well as a policeman. 1883 Daily Neivs 
23 Oct. 6/3, I, as a ■‘‘'charge man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that I worked at. xZZ'j Pall Mall G. 
19 Aug. o/i It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the *charge-sheet. cx^^o W. 
OiBSon Farriers Disp.xvi.{x72i^ $04 Apply It Charge-ways 
all over the part. 

Cliarg© (tjardg), z'. Forms: 3 - charge ; also 
4 cherge, scharge, 5 charg, 6 - Sc. chairge. 
[a. OF. charge-rj -ier, iith c. in Littre (= ONF. 
carguer^ cargier^ Pr. Sp„ Pg. cargar. It. 

caricare) L, carricdre (in Jerome) to load, f. 
carr us (yscCf wagon: cf. co?fiMiintcare to share in, 
common, caballicare to ride, etc. 

(Several forms resulted iiy Romanic from the L.^type 
carric&re. When the original vb. in sense ‘Ioad( was 
syncopated at an early period to carcare (cf. It- caricare^ 
carcare)y this gave OF. karkier, ckarchier {cL lu. cahallus 
horse, caballicare, cabalcdf'e to ride, F. chevaucher) ; thence 
ME. Cark and Charche. Otherwise, carricdre became 
carrigdre, and was then syncopated to cargare, OF. car- 
gider, chajgier, Eng. Charge. After these changes had 
taken place, and the original verb had become Romanic 
carcare, cargare, a new carricare was formed in the sense 
‘ to convey in a car\ ‘ to cart and this gave OF. careyer, 
carier, charier (cf. mamis hand, 7 /ianicdre tp hoxidle^F, 
thence Eng. Carry,'] 


I. To load ; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

(To charge is, in sense, causal of to bear', hence in the 
passive charged with is equivalent to ‘bearing', ‘taking', 
or ‘ receiving ’ what it can bear or hold.) 
fl. traits. To place a load on or in; to load 
{e.g. a vehicle, ship, beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passive \ charged tvitki laden with, bearing, 
Obs. exc. as merged in other senses. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 Me chargede l)re hondret 
schippes . . per wy)>. a 1300 Cursor M. 8253 It was so 
cherged \v. r. charged, karkid, karked] ilk a bogh. c 1380 
Sir Fertimb. 3136 Two & pyrty grete somers y. charged alle 
& some Wyb fair flour. ci38i$ Chaucer Merch. T. 967 A 
tre, That charged was with fruyt. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 69 
Chargyn wythe byrdenys, 1513 Douglas Mneis xi. 

i. 1 14 Mak prayer and offerandis Chargeand the altaris oft 
with his awin hands. riS34 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I. 57 Caesar, charging his shippes with a great 
number of captives. 1634 SiR T. Herbert Trav. 191 Her 
head, armes, necke, nose, eares, legs and toes, each charged 
with Amulets and Bracelets of silver. ^ 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs I. 37 Branches, charg'd with Leaves. 1833 
Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 633 Ten mules charged with large 
hampers. 1854 Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxxv. 655 The 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon. 
f b. transf. To load with blows. Obs. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 33 All those, .blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

•f 2. To layer place (goods, etc.) as a \oz.^upon ; 
to lade. Obs. 

c 1532 Ld. Berners Huon 423 All .iii. . . chargj’^d in theyr 
neckes mete ynowe & brought it to the shyp. 1339 Act 31 
Hen. VI n, c. 4 There to charge and discharge the sayde 
goodes. Holland Pliny I. 133 They must charge 

and discharge their wares. 

Jig. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Rejl. n. xv. To charge no more 
upon a Day than the trouble that belongs to it. 

To carry as a load or lading. Obs. rare, 
c 1450 Merlin 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe. .They, .seide it was a thynge inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche gretnesse and wight. 1660 
Burney KepS. Atopop (1661) 98 Fear not man. .thou charges 
Caesar and his Fortune. 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive ; to cause to talce or receive 
to the extent of its capacity or requirements ; to 
furnish with its full complement ; to fill {e.g. a 
vessel with liquor, etc.). 

In some modern phrases probably transf. from 5. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iue^Qred [as an arrow] ; pet is, 
icharged, 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 58 A distaffe 
charged with flaxe. 1674 Ray Iron Work 126 The Fur- 
nace which is before charged with coles, a 1763 Shenstone 
Wks. (1764^ I. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1783 Cowper Task vi. 570 Creeping vermin 
..charged perhaps with venom, 1799 G. Smith Laborat. 

I. 9 When you char|(e your rocket. 1823 J. Badcock Dom, 
Amnsem. 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 
1:855 Bain Senses 4- Int. ii. iv. § 26 An organ with bellows 
constantly charged. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 24 The water 
with which the rock is charged. 1884 Browning 
(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe. ! 

b. Construction transposed as in 2 . 

1883 Engmeer 24 Feb. 133/t These bars are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 

5. Spec. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to ‘ load k 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 No person, .shal cary. .any 
Crosse bowe bent, or gun charged or furnished with pouder 
fire or touch for the same. 1393 Shaks. John. ii. i. 382 Their 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. n. v. xii. § 45 When any Piece of Ordnance 
is Charged with such a Shot as will not be driven home 
unto the Powder. Ibid. ii. v. xiii. § 4 How Granadoes are 
to be Charged in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nye Gunnery 
39 He should know how to charge and discharge Gunner 
like, 1709 Steele Tatler No. 82 ? 8 Did you charge these 
Pistols ? x8o3 Rees Cycl. s. v., Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged by the breech. 
fig. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 88 What are they, That 
charge their breath against us? 

6 . Her. To place a bearing on (an escutcheon 
or another bearing). Charged with : bearing. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 12 A ‘ Gartiere'. .maye not bee 
charged, but with floures or leaues. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 210 Charged with a Mullet of sixe poynts. 1808 
Scott Marm. vi. xxxviii, He . . charged his old paternal 
shield With bearings won on Flodden Field. 1:882 N. 4 Q> 
25 Mar. 230 John, his younger brother, should charge his 
ancestor's crescent with another for himself. 

transf. 1705 Addison Italy (J.) It is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not been charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian histories, axyxg — Medals i. 19 Nor are 
they [coins] only charged with Things but with many 
ancient Customs. 

7. To fill (any substance) other matter, dif- 
fused or distributed throughout it (e.g. the air with 
vapour, water with mineral substances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. chared with ; containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. 

[x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 106 The riuer Glaucus, charged 
with the riuer of Telemessus,] 1736 C. Lucas Ess. W aters I. 
82 The hard waters are such as are charged with some . . 
metallic matter. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 371 A black 
argillaceous limestone, charged with belemnites. i 8 S 4 
Brewster More Worlds v. 103 The air may be charged. . 
with aqueous vapour. 1869 E. A, Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 79 Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 5 June 5/2 Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. 4.) . , 

b. Electr. To cause to receive (electne ty) ; to 
accumulate a quantity of electricity capable of 


being again discharged in (a Leyden jar, or any 
electrified body, or an ‘accumulator’). 

1748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1:750 Ibid. 

243 How does the phial become charged (as we term it) ? 

Phillips Vesuv. iii. 48 The moving clouds were highly 
charged with electricity. 1881 Sir W. Thomson in Nature 
No. 619. 434 One of the twenty kilogramme cells charged 
..and left with its 60 candle-hours’ capacity, 

8 . fig. To fill, furnish fully, render replete. 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with \ *- bearing. ^ 

1581 Mulcaster xxxviii. (1887) 173 Their braines 
be not so much charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of matters. axdZa Butler Rem. (1759) II. 61: 
The harder he charges his Head with Politics, the more it 
recoils. 1849 Ruskin Sev.Lainps i. § 15. 26 Fair fronts of 
variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies. 1850 Mr^ 
Browning Vis, Poets 1 . 246 Soft accents clear Charged with 
high meanings. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (xBBo) 1 . Introd. 

3 A fkce charged with memories of a keen and various 
life. 1:877 H, Page De Qtdncey L xi. 205 The stores of 
fact, .with which his memory was charged. 

II. To load heavily ; to burden, put anything 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon, 
f 9. To lay too heavy a load upon ; to overload, 
burden. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii- cliv. (1495) 705 A 
voyde thynge of codware . . and chargyth more than it 
fedith. 1481 Ca.xton Myrr. ii. x. 89 The clustres of grapes 
ben so grete . . that the men ben gretly charged to here one of 
them only vpon a colestaff. 1638 A. Fox tr. Wurtz* Surg. 

I. iii. II Charge not the wound with too much stitching:. 
1671 tr. Freitis' Voy. Mauritania 33, I drank five or six 
cups of this admirable water, with which I felt my stomach 
no more charged than if 1 had drank but one. 1692 Locke 
Edttc. (J.) A fault in the ordinary method of education, is 
the cliarging of childrens memories with rules and precepts, 

b. Painting Decorative Art, To overload. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (x'jBGi H* 
182 His shades not charged, hut helped by varnish. 1784 

J. Barry Lect. Art iii. 133 Nothing is unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 

1 10. To press hard ; in petss. to be hard pressed. 
137S Barbour Bruce xni. 317 And thai with speris swa 
him met. .That he and horss. .war chargit swa That bath 
doune to the erd can ga. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 281 
The Frenche king understanding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sore. 

f 11. fig. To burden with sin, guilt, care, sick- 
ness, etc. Obs. 

c x^t^Pol. Songs 195 Men that. . Mest i-charged bethwith 
sinne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7953 |>ai salle be swa hevy 
charged with syn. ^1340 Cursor M, 24233 (Fairf.) pou 
charge fie {earlier MSS. cark fie] no3t sa fast wifi care. 
1483 Caxton Paris 4 V. 31 A lytel charged in my con- 
scyence. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xx, 28 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland . . was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice Ui, Lo, here I hang, 
charg’d with a world of sinne. 

•^12. To burden with expense, tribute, exactions, 
etc. ; to put to expense ; to be burdensome to, 
Obs. (Cf. 17 , 18 .) 

1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 54 Hardeknout did charge 
fie lond in suilk treuwage, pat noifier erle no barone myght 
lyue for taliage. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv, 344 The^ pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit . . Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
1484-5 Caxton Curial 4 They knowe not of what dyspence 
they ben charged for to nourysshe them, 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines ^-2$ He had more charged his people than euer 
had any of his predecessors. 15^ Shaks. Merry W. n. lu 
171, 1611 Bible i Tim. v. 16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (1702/ I. 250 
Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers. 

13. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon ; to burden, entrust, commission with (oft 
obs.). 

6:1300 Bekei 836 And thu afonge the bischopriche. .That 
thu of non other thing ne scholdest icharged beo, c 1320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 9 , 1 shal tel him, al alonge 
all that ye have charged me of. c 1350 Cheke Matt. iv. 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
V. iii. 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxxi, 193 Soyeraigns . . need not 
be charged with the Sciences Mathematical!. 1877 Brockett 
Cross 4 Cr, 482 He was . . charged with the supervision of 
all the military schools. 1881 J. C. Shairp \xx Academy 12 
Feb. Ill A few poets who are charged with some old 
truth to revive. 

fb, ellipt. To commission, put in charge (or 
office). Obs. Cf. discharge. 

cxi^crs Destr, Troy jzoz He chargyt was for no cheftam, 
ne chosyn by hym. Ibid. 8944 Sum dene prinse..To be 
charget as chef tain. 133a Hervet tr. Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768. 13 Is there euer any other wyse man that ye trust 
and charge soo moche in your busines, as ye doo your 
wyfe. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knight charged for the rest 
of the yere. 

c. refi. To charge oneself with : to take upon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of. 

1727 Arbuthnot Coins (J.) He charg’d himself with all 
the sea risk of such vessels. 1788 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(1861) II. 89 The Venetian Ambassador has charged him. 
self with my visitors. 

14. To lay a command or injunction upon ; to 
command, order, enjoin ; to exhort authoritatively ; 
to give charge. Const, with inf.t or with clause 
introduced by that\ also simply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the exact words of the command). 

6:1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 464 How fie cheuetayn hym 
charged fiat fie kyst jemed. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
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CHARGEABLE, 


;E4ai Whan he was chargede |?e sol>e to seye. c 1385 Chaxtcer 
X. G. W. 940 Enyas was chargit 1 >y Venus To fl§en a-wey. 
1393 Gower Co^ IIL.aiS And chargeth hem, that they ne 
lEee. 14. . Epifh, {TunduMs Vis. 107) He charged hem. . 
.Homward by hym they schuld repeyre. 1480 Caxton 
'Chrott. X’Wjg'. ccxlii. 277 They charged hym to lye still. 
SS3S CovERDALE X Kzftgs xxu. i6 , 1 charge y« that thou 
saye no other thinge vnto me but the trueth, in the name 
of y® Lorde. 1394 Marlowe Z>ida 1. i. Charge him from me 
to turn his stormy powers. s6oi SnAks, 7'wei. N. iv. i. 49 
Hold Toby, on thy life I charge thee, hold. 1667 Milton 
jP. Z. X. 200, I charg’d thee, saying : Thou shalt not eate 
thereof. 177s Sheridan Si. Pair. Day ii. ii, Papa charged 
you to keep close to me, 1808 Scott Mann, v. vii. He had 
charged, that his array Should southward march by break 
of day, 1867 Mrs, H. Wood iii. 47, I have 

strictly charged them, .not to speak of this. 

To charge to an annver, Obs. 

' Shaks. John ni. i. 151 Thou canst not (Cardinall) 
deuise a name So slight. .To charge me to an answere, as 
the Pope. 1596 — Merck. V, v. i. 298 Charge vs there vpon 
intergatories, And we will answer all things faithfully. 

c. To deliver an official or formal instraction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, etc.). Also absoL to deliver a * charge 
Cf. Chaegb 15 b. 

i6i8 Pulton Siaiutes 172 (Act 28 Edw. Ill, :x. tnarg.) 
No writ shal be directed to the SherilFe to charge a Jury to 
indict any. 1856 Nat. Intelligencer 3 Nov. (Bartlett) ‘Well’, 
said the lawyer, 'did the judge charge you*? x^o Echo 
19 May, The Bishop of Bath and Wells charged the clergy 
of his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. 1881: Nows^r. The 
Ixird Chief Justice proceeded to charge the jury. 

absol. 1804 J. H. Newman Ajiol. 244 The Bishops one 
after another began to charge against me. 

16. To lay blame upon, blame, censure ; to bring 
an accusation against, accuse. 

138. WycLiF Sel. JVhs, III. 344 ]?ei chargen hemsilf as 
ypocritLS. a X450 Ent de la Tour ix868) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an other. 1586 
. Hooker Girald. Hut. Irel. in HoUnsked \l. 21/2 The 
ing.. charged him verie deepelie and sharplie for his rash 
and hastie adventures, ifiti Bible Joh i. 22 In all this lob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 1687 Abp. Wake 
Prep, ^or Death iL ), I am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that, etc. 1721 St. GennaEs Doctor 
4- Stud. 284 For trespass of Battery, .the master sliall not be 
charged for his servant, unless he did it by his command- 
ment. x8i8 Cruise Digest I. 267 The husband shall be 
charged in an action of waste. 

b. Usual const. To charge (a person) with (a 
fault, crime, etc.) : « to accuse of. 

tS69 Mirr. Mag.^ Dk. Clarence 1 . 7 To charge me with 
offence. *596 Shaks. xHaulV^ m. TIL 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? 1672 Dryden 
Con^ Grauada l iv. ii, In charging your Unkindness with 
my Death, t74§> Fielding Tom ly. xi, lliwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Blihl with the story. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages Hi. g6 Two labourers.. 
Were charged with creating a disturbance, 
t c. Former constructions. Obs. 

Grafton Chron. II. 87 The French Chronicle 
chargeth king Richard to be in great fault. 1579' Fulke 
Heskins* Part. 475 [He] chargeth the I^apistes of wilfull 
ignorance. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 271 Charged before 
King Henry the seventh for burning the Meiropolitane 
Church of Cassiles in Ireland. 1681 Dryden Abs. 4 * A chit. 
Introd., To charge me for not subscribing of my name. 
1709 STRVm Ann. Ref. I. v. gx The Bishops charged the 
Protestants to have been the propounders of the questions, 
1756 Johnson JT. qfPrussiaWks. IV. 550 [He] charges the 
English that they still retain it. 
lo. To charge {a imltjetc.) B>. on^ upon., '^against 
(a person) : to lay it to his charge, impute as a fault. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 836 The poynts 
of his speeches were as that fellow charged vpon him in 
open Parliament. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. v. 
II To have all manner of evil charged on you. . falsly. 1693 
Dryden Persius iii. tJ.) Charge the crime, On native sloth, 
and negligence of time. 1738 Wesley jPwX/ir (.1765) No. 13. 
vii, Will they not charge my Fall on lliee? 17S6 Trials 
J, Shepherd 46 I am perfectly innocent of the robbery 
charged against me, 1835 Prescott Pkil^ If i. (1857) 13 
The blame should rather be chared on Philip’s ministers 
than on Philip, 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. 
f b. To impute or ascribe /t?. Obs. 

1737 Swift Eet. 22 May, I hear it [a certain poem] is 
charged to me. 

c. To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert 
in an indictment, to make a count in an indict- 
ment ; to make the ebarge (that). 

jpiK Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 38 We ought to be very 
careful not to charge what we are unable to prove. 1862 J. 
F. Stepbei^ Defence IVil/iamsx, The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke, Ibid, xi, 
The fourth Count charged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Mod. Newspr. (l/.S.) It lias been charged that 
Coleridge appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Some months 
ago a ‘ Mason *, so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 
oF Quito. ' 

• 17. To subject or make liable (a person, estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const 
the liability ; formerly /!?. 
a 1626BACON UseCcwt.LawzgThEt'hmt. .shall be charged 
of his owne lands or goods . . for this deed of his ancestor. 
id4a 'Perkins Prof.Bk. i. § i (1642) i What, things a. man 
Jnay grant or. charge. ■■ xfxx Prideaux Direct. Ch. * PVardens 
(ed. 41 ■■.50 They icertain lands!'., must be charged equally 
with them [the Parish] tO' all the Burdens of it. , 18x3 
Scott Guy M. if He was .. . charged' to make payment of 
the expenses of a long .lawsuit, 1818 Cruise ' Digest 'II-. 185 
H. .Lawson, .charged, .all his personal' estate, with the. pay- 
ment of his debts. ' ^845 M.*^Cvu.cr:m Taxation i. iv. (1852) 
238 The incomes ofthose' charged. ..in scIiedules.D and E. : 


x8S3 Dyttom My Novel II. xxv, If the Count pay the debts, 
and the lady’s fortune be only charged with your own, 

18. To charge (a sura or price) : 

a. To impose as a liability or pecuniary charge 
{on an estate or income), 

1818 Cruise Digest VI. 340 The debts were not. .charged 
upon the real estate, 1845 M'Culloch Taxation i. iv.fiSsa) 
135 Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
all incomes. 1874 Act y] ^ 38 Vic. c. 3. § 9 Moneys to be 
charged on the revenues of India. 

b. To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
price or sum due for anything. . 

X787 'G. Gambado* Acad. Horsezn. (1809) 46, I myself 
saw 3r. charged in his bill for wine. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxviiu 376 Do you think we ought to charge two- 
pence this time? 1883 Lloyd Ebb^ FI, IL 115 [The price] 
she charged for her eggs. Mod. How much do you charge 
for these V 

c. absol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 

a 1843 Southey Devirs Walk 46 If he charges at this rate 
for all things. 1867 Mrs. H. Wood Orville Coll. ix. 128, I 
could not charge, .please say no more about payment. 

d. With double object (combining 17 and 18 ) : 
To charge a person a certain sum ijbr a service 
or thing sold). 

1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke x. (1876) 109 Charging his cus- 
tomers too ..high prices. 1875 Jevons Moziey {x8y8) 113 
If every depositor of a pound were liable to be charged 2 per 
cent, for lightness. Mod. He charged me a shilling for the 
operation. They were charged five shillings a head for 
dinner. 

19. To charge (a thing sold or offered for sale) : 

a. To lay the liability of payment for (a thing) 
on a person ; to put as a charge to or against i^his 
account). 

Mod. To whom are the cigars to be charged? Charge 
these to my account {or against me). 

b. To put a price on ; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at 8 d. a cwt. (=He charges 8 d. . . 
for coal; cf, 

III. To attach weight to. [A transference of 
the notion of loadl\ 

t20. To attach weight or importance to ; to 
care for, regard, reck. With negative, To make 
no account of, set at nought. Obs. 
a. trans. (or with obj. clause.) 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 470 pat he nat charge]? hym self 
to spyl. 138. Hycuie Sel. Whs. 111.350 Forpei chargen 
more j?er owne statute, .pan pei done jpe lawe of he gospel. 
1388 Wyclif Gen. xxv. 34 E.sau. .chargidelitil that he hadde 
seld the rist of the firste gendrid child, c 1440 Promp. Pam/. 
69 Chargyn or gretely sett a thynge to herte, fenso. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 445 Nile thou [Timothy] Util charge the 
grace which is in thee. 1583-87 Foxe.^.^* Af. (1684) I. 
456/1 They chargen more mens traditions than thy com- 
mandment. 

t b. intr. Const, of. Obs. 

X388 Wyclif Matt. xxH. 16 Thou chargist not of ony 
man. c 1400 Promp. Parv. 70 Chargyn, rekkyn or yeve 
tale, cizro. c 1500 Lancelot 2453 He chargit not hot of en- 
cre.ss and fame. 

t c. To be not {nought) to charge : to be of no 
importance, to matter not. Obs. 

.*38. Wyclif F<f/. Wks. III. 352 Detteis not to charge but 
5if it turne to goostU help. CX440 York Myst. xx. 120 
Childre wordis are no3t to charge. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. xa A thyng that nought Is to charge or lityl. 

IV. To attack impetuously : and senses leading 
up to it* 

[Sense 21 maybe connected with 4 or 5, but the links are 
not clear ; perhaps 21 b is the earlietj and connected with 
14, Sense 22 is also in French, but Littrd gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sb, senses 17, 18.} 

21. To place \a weapon) in position for action ; 
to * level direct the aim of. (In charge bay octets 1 
it appears to have passed into sense 22 .) 

XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxm. xv, My spere I charged . . 
and to this giaunt I toke my course. Ibid. (18451 193 As I 
gan mygrete stroke to charge. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
V. i. 136, I shall meete your wit in the careere, and you 
charge it against me. 1603 Knolles Hist. 'Turks (J.) He 
rode up and down gallantly mounted, and charged and dis- 
charged his lance. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 116 But when 
. . they# .gaue a shout, and charged their pike.s, the enemy. , 
fled. 1724 De 'Voe Mem. Cavalier]. Several bodies of the 
enemy’s foot, .stood with their pikes cliarged to keep us off. 
xnvj fk. Hamilton New Ace. E. bid. IL HU. 266 With a 
charged Trident in his right Hand, ready to throw at Offen- 
ders. 1853 Stocqueler A///. Encycl. s, v„ Charge bayonets ! 
a word of command given to infantry to advance on the 
enemy with bayonets fixed. 

iransf. 1824 Scott Redgauntlef viii, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartment^ with his head charged like a 
ram’s head in the act of butting. 

fb. To spur o» (a war-horse) to full speed, 
f e. To direct and kirn (a blow or stroke), Obs.^ 
exsoo Lancelot 3398 His horss than can [=gan] he with 
his spuds ebarg. .And in the thikest of the press is gon. 
XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 193 Thy grete stroke to 
charge. 

22. To rush against or upon, with all one’s force, 
in a hostile way; to spur one’s horse against at 
full gallop ; to bear down upon, make a violent 
onset on, attack or assail with impetuo.sity. Esp. 
in military use also said of a, powerful animal 
rushing at any opponent, of players at football, etc. 

xsSs StAnyhurst Mfteisxt. (Arb.) 45 With his chaapt staf 
.speeaelye running Strong the steed [the Trojan horse] he 
chargeth. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vf i, i. 8 Lord Clifford and 
Lord Stafford ml a-brest Charg’d 9ur.iaaine Battailes Front* 


*603 — Lear ii. i. 53 With his prepared Sword, he charges 
home My vnprouided body, latch’d mine arrae. 1664 in xoth 
Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS, App, iv. 69 Col, Ludlowe with a 
regiment of Wilshire horse.. did charge and route 1400 of 
the King’s forces. _ 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 583 Then 
sallying forth, With such fierce onset charged them in the 
rear. 1857 Hughes Tom Brmon v, Meet them like English- 
men, you School-house boys, and Charge them home. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I . vii. 223 On foot to charge the foe. 2882 
Daily News \ Mar., The Englishmen asserting that Payne 
charged Maclagan over before he got the ball. Mod. The 
infuriated bull charged one of the horses. 

fig. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) A ij h, Constantly 
charged with furious onsets of his sharp diseases, 
b. intr. or absol. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vf i. iv. 15 Richard cry’de. Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 1632 Wadsworth tr. Sando- 
val's Civ. Wars Spain 362 Hee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente’s troop. 1663 Butler 
Hud. i. n. 902 Through thickest of his Foes he charg^’d 
x8o8 Scott Marm. vi. xxxii, ‘ Charge, Chester, charge t On, 
Stanley, on t* Were the last words of Marmion. 1833 
Prescott Philip If i. vii. (1857) 120 Orders Were then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horses, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
1878 H. M. St MUEEY Dark Cont. 1 . 219 (Hoppe* As she [the 
canoe] charged up, bold and confident, propelled by the 
paddlers, x88i 'Times 14 Feb. Hunting, A mob of hard- 
riding strangers charging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. Mod. 'I'fae elephant charged at the 
tree with terrific violence. 

'I Cliarg^^ and more fully Charge d'af- 
faires ( la dafe'r). [F. ; =; (one) * charged’ or 
in charge of affairs.] 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 
at a foreign court during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador; also, the representative of a 
country at a less important foreign court, to which 
a diplomatist of higher grade is not appointed. 

183^ Bancroft /// jr/. U . .S'. VI. 547 Gamier, French charge 
at London. 1878 Morley Diderot II. iii Gunning, the 
English charge d’affaires. 

2. ge7i. Man or officer in charge [for the time). 

1830 Thackeray Tendetmis xivi, The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette 

of which he acted as the editor and charge-d 'affaires during 
the temporary absence of the chief. 

CbargeaMlity (tjaid^jabi-liti). [f. Chabge- 
ABLE + -hility : see -ITY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being chargeable. 

_ iBCyVl. L. Newman in Quest, for Ref. Pari. 112 There 
is nothing in the Union Chargeahility Act to undo the mis- 
chief that has been done. 1886 Act 49 «§■ 50 Vic. c. 51 Con- 
cerning the chargeahility of persons born in poorhou.ses. 

Chargeable (tjaud^abl), a. [f. Chabge v.-t 

-ABLE.] 

•f I. Of the nature of a charge or burden. Obs. 
fl. Burdensome, troublesome. Obs. 

1309 Bauclay Ship (1570) 37 Labours diners to 

chargeable of warke. WX634 Randolph O^le A. Stafford 
4 Leave the chargeable noise of this great Towne. 
t 2. Weighty, grave ; important. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan VI. clxv. 160 Charlys was at that tyme lettyd 
with chargeable busynesse. 1363-87 Foxe A. 4* M. (1684) 
II. 352 I’he judges shall in full chargeable and lamentable 
wise, charge the parties , , to make true relation. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. vi. § 2. 6x9 His chargeable and 
remarkable seruice. 

*1*3. Involving responsibility ; responsible. Ohs. 

X332 Frith Mirror (1829) 269 A chargeable office is com- 
mitted unto thee. 1549 uhTmEE Serm. bef, Edw, Vf iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Supremacy [of the church], .wylbe a chargeable 
dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

f 4. Burdensome (as a tax or payment) ; costly, 
expensive. Obs. (Formerly the most frequent 
meaning.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxiv. 255 Grete taxe.s, costages 
and raunsonnes— whiche charges were importable and to 
chargeable. 1335 Coverdale 2 Sam. xiii. 25 Let vs not all 

f o, lest we be to chargeable vnto the. 1368 Grafton Chron. 

1 . 234 Costly and chargeable apparelk > X618-29 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (16591 I* ^5 The limes and Victualling- 
housesin England are more chargeble to the Travellers, then 
in other Countreys. x66o Trial Regie. {iSyg) x86 That 
[royalty] was a dangerous, chargeable, and useless Office, 
1706 Estcourt P'air Examp. ii. i, 20 Oxford is a charge- 
able Place, Sir, there is no living there without it [money]. 
1796BURKE Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 417 They . . furnish 
tnem with every chargeable decoration. 

II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged : 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 

f 5. Liable to be called to account, answerable, 
responsible. Obs. or arch, 

1346 in Eng. Gilds {18701 199 Y« ministers of the Guyld be 
not chardgeable towardes the cure. 16x3 Sir F, Cotting- 
TON in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1, 267 III. log None to speake with 
them but theyr charitable keepers, *765 Blackstonb 
Comm. I. 431 A master is * .^chargeable if any of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the street, .to the 
damage of any individual. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng.. IL 
56 Writing signed by the party chargeable. 

6 . Liable to be charged with (a fault, etc.). 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ni. i. § 7 Another thing 
which is chargeable with the very same difficulty in a 
higher degree. X7S1 Johnson Rambl. No. 172 f ii Charge- 
able with all the guilt and folly of their own actions. X870 
Bowen Logic xiii. 424 The faults with which it is chargeable 
7, Subject to a charge, tax, or payment. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 268 If he then had a 'Thane . . 
that to the King's tax. .had fine Hydes of land chargeable. 
X64X Sir T. Trevor in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) 1 . 34^ 
That he the said John Hampden., was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 1775 Johnson 'Tax. no 'Tyr. 29 


CHAUG-EABLEHESS. 

Chargeable by English taxation. 1817 Ld. Lascelles in 
Farl. Deb. 782 A bill to make lead mines chargeable to the 
Poor Rates. 1845 M Cuu-OCH Taxation 11. v. {1852) 236 
The various duties with which it had. .been chargeable. 

8 . Liable to be made a charge or expense {to 
the parish, etc.L 

1646 Bury Wills (1850) 189 'Widowes . . not to be such as 
are or haue bene a charge or chargeable to the, .said parish 
of Hartest. J711 Addison ri/trri No. 117 ?> 9 When an old 
Woman begins to..grow chargeable to a Parish, .she is 
generally turned into a Witch. i88s Laiu Rep.xJ^ Queen's 
S. Div. 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 
poor. 

9. Capable of being charged as a liability, obli- 
gation, debt, fault, offence, upon, on a person, etc. 

1654 Gataker Disc. ApoL 47 I'he repair of the Bodie of 
the Church were no way chai-gable upon the Rector. 1796 
Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 271 The blunder is not chargeable 
upon Matthew. iSiS Cruise Digest I. 510 Such debts as 
are chargeable on the inheritance. W. Phillips 

Speeches vi. 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular movements in England. 

10. Proper to be charged to an account. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Bnt. India III. iir. ip 497 The 
balance . . unless this were also chargeable to territory. 1884 
Sir C. Bowen in Law Rep., 13 Queen's B. Div. 85 The 
question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 
.. is rightly chargeable to general average. 

CliaTgeableuess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being chargeable : t a. esp. 
Biirdensomeness, costliness, expe..se {obsl). "b. The 
fact that a thing is accountable, accountability. 

1647 Hall Rew. IVks. (1660) 6 If the chargeableness 
of that course were the hlnderance. 1674 .S'I'aveleiv Rom. 
Horseleech ( 17691 203 The chargeableness and expensivene.ss 
of popery. 1682 'znd Plea Nonconformists 29 No respect to 
his Gray Hairs, [or] the chargeableness of a disea.sed Body. 
1691 T. H[ALE3.^a'. New Invent, ii Proving the charge- 
ableness of this evil on Lead-sheathing. 

t Clia'rgesbbly, Obs, [f. Chargeable - f 
-LY^,] In a chargeable way (in various senses). 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 13 Summes. .wherwith the 
benefices, .chargeably by this act, shal be sette, taxed, and 
charged. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 236 b, We haue 
ayded you chargeablye against the French kyng and the 
Turk. 1571 Aschau Scholem. n. (Avb.^ 133 Not chargeablie 
bought by him but Hberallie geuen. 1652 J. T.aylor kVhs. 
II. 31 [Flower beds] circular, triangular, quadrangular, or- 
bicular, oval, and every way curiously and chargeably con- 
ceited. 

t Cha-rgeand, a. Obs. [see -and.] = next, 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvh 458 That surcharge to chargeand 
was.s. 

tCka-rgeant, a. Obs. Also 4-5 cliarge- 
[a. P'. chargeant charging : see -ant^, ^.] 

1. Burdensome, onerous. 

CX340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1604 Of bat chargeaunt chace jjat 
were chef hunte.s, X401 Pol, Poems (18591 H. 106 And if 
freris ben combrouse, preestis ben wel more or ellis telle. . 
Whi the toon is chargeaunt more than the tother. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 6g Chaxy^mnt, oneros/cs. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dethe K, James (i8i8) 7 Iroposicions upon his people, 
gretter and more chargeant then ever. 

2. Cookery. ? Thick. 

c oakery Bk. liv. [Hart. MS, 279! Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wyth safroun. Ibid. 21 Late it boyle 
wyl title it be as chargeaunt as it may. ri44o Douce 
MS. 55 fol. 67 b, Loke that be natt so chargeant butt att a 
man may powre it out of the bolle. a xgoo Noble Bk. Cookery 
(Napier 1882) go When it boilithe let it not be chargant. 
Cliarg'eaut (tja-idgant), sb. [see prec.J One 
who has a charge upon an estate ; == Chargee. 

1887 Scoii. Leader x\ Sept. 4 Attempts to defraud the mort- 
gagees and family chargeants on their estates. 

_ t CliaTgeantly, Obs. [f. prec. adj. + 
-ly2]. Cookery. V Thickly. 

c 1425 Cookery Bk. cxiv. {Hart. MS. 279) Draw hem 
thorw a straynoure also chargeauntly as thou my5th. 

. Charged (tjaidgd), ppl. a. [f. Charge v.J 

1. Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc. ; see the 
verb. Now esp.=^^ Charged with electricity ’. 

CI325 £. E, Aim. P. B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes be 
Cheftayne he fynde[z]. c 1450 Merlin 84 The lady is lefte 
charged with cfiilde. 1588 T. DELANYj(?«s';r/L.ffrt//. (18871 VI. 
385 with charged Cannons, they laide about^ them then. 
1677 Moxon Exer. I1703) 159 Apiece of Timber over 

charg’d for its Bearing, a 17x6 Blackall 7 ^'’^’'-s'- (1723I L 82 
Going to let pff a charg’d Pistol at his Breast, 1762 9 Fal- 
coner Shipwr, I. 665 Round the charged bowl tbe sailors 
form a ring. 4x790 Imison Sck. Arts I. 55 Connecting one 
of the wires with the outside of a charged jar. 1881 Max- 
well ^ Magn. 1. 43 Methods of insulating charged 

conductors. 

b. See Charge w. 9 b, 

X784 J. Barry Art iil (1848) 131 His women in 

general are either charged and heavy . . or dry and petite. 
Ibid. 134 The heavy charged style at the Farnesina. 

f %. NcmHI In High-charged : see Carg ued. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts m. (1704) 357/1 Two 
manner of built ships : the one with a flush deck, .the other 
lofty and high clwged, with a half-deck, forecastle, and 
copperidge-beads. 

Ckargee (tjaid,i5f*). [f. Charge v. ox sh. -f-EE ; 
on analogy of mortgagee.'] The holder of a charge 
upon property, or of a security over a contract. 

1884 Law Rep. 26 Ckanc, Div. 625 The chargees . . were 
entitled to a charge on 90 per cent, of the moneys payable 
under the contract. 1886 Law Times LXXX. i66/i The. . 
chargee intended to protect himself by a policy of insurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. 

t Ch.a'rg’efal, a. Obs. [f. Charge sb. ■+■ -eul.] 
1. Onerous, burdensome ; expensive, costly. 
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r 1529 Frith Aniith. (1S29) 303 Christ came to seek the 
poor and comfort them ; he was not chargeful unto them. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 3 b, That ye may be 
hable to susteyne so chargefull an entrepryse, 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv. i. 29 Chargefull f^hion, 1598 Spenser. Wks, 
^Grosart) I. 553 Less chargefull is the grosse accorapte, 

2. Full ot responsibility, responsible, grave. 

XSS3 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misa (Malh.) 1. 342 Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent in that so chargefull a function. 
1611 SReed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i-x. (1632) 600 So chargefull 
an enterprize. 

Clia-rge-liouse. 

1 1. A house for the charge of youth ; a (board- 
ing-'] school. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 87 Do you not educate youth 
at the Charg -house on the top of the Mountaine ? 

2. A house or building in which cartridges are 
charged and made up. 

Chargeless (tja-id^les), a. [f. Charge sh, + 

-LESS.] 

fl. Free from charge or cost, inexpensive. Ohs. 
1599 T. M[oufet] Silk^vormes 71 How easie and charge- 
lesse a thing it is to keepe silkworms. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. X034 Worldlings, .which could be content to 
do God chai-gelesse service. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New^ In- 
vent. 25 So certain, speedy and chargeless an Expedient. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr.vii. iii. (1852) 52T The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, employed minister to 
make a chargeless tender of preaching among them. 

2. Without a (clerical or pastoral) charge. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism x. 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicago Advance ar Oct. 665 Every 
pastoiiess church and chargeless pastor. 

3. Not loaded, {rare.) 

_x88i Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. Jerus. 80 In his hand he held 
his father’s ehargeless pLstol. 

diargfeling’ ( tjaud^lii)). rare. [f. Charge sb. 
-L-LING.J A young charge. (iz/ZWA in quot.) 

1859 G. Meredith R. F'everel I. xv, 217 At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling flocks, 

Chargeoiirve, obs. form of Charger. 
t Cha’rgeoUf?, «• Obs. Forms: 4 cliar 5 ous(e, 
cbargause, ehargons, 4-6 cbargeous, 6 char- 
gioTis. [a. AF. chargeous, -jotis=^OY. chargcus i-- 
Rom. type ^'cargoso, f. carga charge : see -ous.] 

1. Of the nature of a load ; onerous, heavy. 

X382 Wycuf Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and charious 
is the grauel. 

2. Burdensome ; expensive, costly ; troublesome. 

138.. Wyclif Set. Wks. HI, 346 Alle l>es olde ordris, ben 

chargious to \>e Chirche, 1382 — 2 Cor. xi. 9 Whemie I 
was anentis 30U, and nedide, I was chargeous to no man. 
<^1386 Chaucer Melib. R 277 fHarl. MS.) Ful chargeous 
[v, r. chargeaunt, -geant] and ful anoyous for to hiere. 1540 
Elyot Image Gov. (i 556 < 113 In daliaunce and bankettynge 
. , and other charmous solasyng. a 1563 Bale Set. Wks. 
(1849) 105 He [St. Paul] was not cbargeous unto them. 

(tjaud^oi). Forms: 4, 5 ob.argeoTir(e, 
5 charyowre, chLaryooure, cbarioure, eliargi- 
our, cbargour, chargere, 5 - ebarger. [ME. 
chargeour may represent an AF. chargeotir, that 
which loads; or it may be ad. OF. ^chargeoir, 
on L. type ^carricdtotdum, utensil for loading.] 

1. A large plate or flat dish for carrying a large 
joint of meat ; a platter. 

£■1303 Leg. Rood (1871I 136, I was clieef chargeour, 
I bar flesch for folkes feste. 'iax4oo Morte Arih. 185 
Grett swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeour.s. c 1420 
Liber Cocorufn (1862) 21 Lay be hare in cbarioure. 1422 
E. Wills (1882) 49, Ij chargours of seluer. 1500 Orius 
Voc. in Promp. Parv, 70 Lanx, latus discus, a charger. 
1512 Act 4 Hejt. VIII, c. 7 § 7 Workmanship of Tin 
or Pewter . . in Platters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers, 1335 
CovERDALE I Kings Yii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens, 
spones, and censours of pure golde. i6ix Bible Matt. 
xiv. 8 Giue me heere Ighn Baptists head in a charger 
[Wycl. disch, Tindale and Genev. Tp\atte:r, Rhem. dish; 
cf. Mark vi. 25 Wycl. disch, Tindale, Genev., and 1611 
charger, Rhem, platter]. 1641 lAxixoxi Animady.Nl\s,. 1738 
I. X02 Why do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately chargers? tyvj Bradley Diet. s.v. 
Bee, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 113 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls. 

2. a. ? A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids, 
b, A large fiat vessel for the wort in brewing, 
f c. See quot. 1496 . 

Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. I. 293 Item for ij dowbill 
platis of quhit irne to be gun chargeouris. 1766 Antiq. in 
Ann. Reg. {xqCAi) xigfx A charger full of wine, which he 
holds with both his hands, xSifi Scott Otd Mart, viii, An 
immense charger of broth. 1880 Act 42 ^ 44 Viet. c. 24 
§ 25 Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

Clia'rg'er [f. Charge zi. + - erL cf. Y.chargeurC] 
1 1- One who loads. Ohs. 

1483 Cath, Aftgl. 59 A Chargere, oneraior, sarcinaior, 
*1*2. One who makes a charge, an accuser. Obs. 
1513-75 Dium. Occurr. (X833I x8 In presence of the .. 
chargeris, viz. bischopis, preistts, blak freris and grey. 1700 
in Col. Rcc. Pemul. 602 Hee desired y^’ charge might be 
exhibited ag^ him in writing under y« charger’s hand. 

3. Sc. Law. One in whose favour a decree sus- 
pended is pronounced. 

1747 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 50 § 13 No Superior shall be 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same Time shall pay or tender to him, such 
Fees or Casualties. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
4S2 A charger, who . . wants dispatch, may . . apply to the 
I Court. 

[ 4. One who has a charge on an estate or revenue. 
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1869 32 4* 32 Viet c. j 16 § 5 The charger .shall . . pay 

or tender to such superior such duties or 'casualties as he is 
by law entitled to receive. 1887 Patt Matt G. 14 Oct. 6/2 
As long as he remained a charger on the estate, 

5. A horse ridden in charging the enemy ; that 
ridden by an officer in the field or in action. 

[17x2 Motteux Don Quix. IV. 1248 [The Knight of tlie 
White Moon] presently mounted his Charging- Horse, and 
leaving the City that yeiy Day, posted homewards. 
(Some later edd. have^ charger.] 1762 Smollett Sir 
Lancet. Greaves 1. viii, That elegant charger who ex- 
celled him as much . . as his rider Timothy was outshone 
by his . . ma.ster. X788 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. (18461 VI. 25 The 
chargers saddled .. were embarked in the flat palanders; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horses.^ i8ox 
ChyLVwex.i. Hotienlkiden lii. Furious every charger neighed. 
1808 Scott Marm. v. xii. They reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near. x8xS Hotio, Charger, the hor.se of 
a military officer ; ‘a charging horse’. Field Exerc. 

hifantry 413 The embarkation of the Officers* chargers. 

6. An appliance for charging. 

a 1711 Mint. 4- Sea Diet. (ed. 4) Chargers are: either Banda- 
leers or Flasks that con tain the Powder. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Charge, a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a .shot-belt or pouch a gaged quantity of 
.shot. Mining Gloss., Charger \'C.orxm.\ai\ 

implement for charging horizontal bore-holes for blasting. 

Ohargeuse, variant of Chargeous. Obs. 
OhSLVgitlg (tja-idgiq), vbt. sb. The action of 
the verb Charge, in various senses. 

1368 Grafton Chron, II. 247 Charging and lading of Wag- 
gons. 1570 Act X2 Eliz. c. 20 § I All Chargings of such 
Benefices, .with any Pension, c 1610 Raleigh Let. Prince 
Wales in Rem. (1868) cxlv, The high charging of ships , . 
brings many ill qualities, a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts iiL , 1704) 344/1 They [the guns] are ea.sier in Charg- 
ing. 1748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 198 We are of 
opinion, that there, is really no more electrical fire in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than before, nor less 
after it.s discharging. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art vi. (2848) 223 
A greater degree of pastosity, of charging of colour, on those 
parts. 1885 PaU Mall G, 2 Jan. lo/i The car, .can be run 
for two hours with one charging of the accumulators. 1887 
Ibid. 14 Nov. 3/2 The wild charging goes on. 

Comb, t Charging-liorse =• Charger fi,q.v. 

1693 LuTTRELLFri^ Rel. (1857) III, 507, 15 charging horses 
embarqued at Deptford. 1712-1818 in Charger 5. 
Clia*rging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 'A] 

1. That charges ; in various senses of the verb. 

1376 A. Hall Acc. Qua^xel (1815) 21 The Mayor, with 

chaiging wordes, commaunded ' him. 1886 Daily Ne^os 
8 Sept. 6/1 The 3-celI battery give.s a light equal to 25 candles 
immediately after removal from the charging sdurce. 

2. Charging- order : an order from a judge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

1881 Times 14 Apr. 10/4 That instead of a conveyance and 
mortgage, there should be substituted a simple charging- 
order, which should be free of stamp duty. 

Chargiour, -gour, obs. ff. Charger, 
Chargious, -gous, var. of Chargeous. Ohs. 
t Ohariexxtism. Ohs. [ad. L. charientismus, 
a. Gr. xapi gracefulness of style, expression 

of an unpleasant thing in an agreeable manner ; cf. 
¥. charienlisme.] (See qiiots!!) 

[X389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic (Arb.) 201 The Greeks call 
it charientismus- ] 1709 Brit. Apollo II . N o. 19. 1/1 A Chari- 
entism is that Species of an Iroiw, which couches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions. 

Charily (tje^'rili), adv. Forms: 6 charely, 
-lye, charilie, -lye, ebaryly, 6 - charily, [f. 
Chart + -ly 2.] lu a chary manner ; carefully ; 
cautiously ; warily, circumspectly ; with preserving 
or saving care ; sparingly. 

1579 llrm&cnsCalvitC s Serjft. Tim. xooi/i Let ys beware wee 
al wayes walke charily. 1582 Breton Ccnnparisonm Heliconia 
(18x5) I. 118 Socharyly keep a faithfull friend. 1583 Staot- 
HURST Mneisiii. {Arb. >72 This Polydof • .Too King Treicius 
was sent, to be charelye noozeld. i6ar Holland Pliny 
IL 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caused to 
be gathered together full charily. 1640 Brome Sparamts 
Card. IV. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 1 88 Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire. 1692 tr. Sallust i?6 Thy life was robb'd untimely . . 
by him whom it behov'd most charily to have preserv’d it. 
1799 Eng. Eclogues vii, There’shot a testy Squire 

preserves his game More charily than 1. Mod. One must 
walk charily there, A man. who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. 

Chariness (tJeeTines). [f. Chart + -ness.J 
1. The quality of being chaty ; caution ; scru- 
pulous care; heedfulness, circumspectness ; sparing- 
ness. : 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lix. 6 Hee commendeth. .his 
peculiar charfnes which hee beareth towards his children. 
1392 Greene Dtsput. 28 Nor doo their charinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for euer. a 1600 Hooker 
Serm. Faith in Eccl. Pol. (1617) 91 It behoueth ys with so 
much the greater charinesse to wade through it, taking 
special heed both what we build, and whereon we build, 
1681 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 2 Wks. VI. 19 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
■ are as chary of the word as a man would be of a precious 
jewel. 1849 Robertson Serin. t. iii. There was no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

1 2. One’s carefulness of anj^hing, carefully pre- 
served state, scrupulous integrity. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 102, 1 wil consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the charinesse of our 
honesty. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williatm 250 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of their reputation. 

Charing, M. sb . : see Chare vP- 5 . 
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CHARITABXiEK'ESS, 


Cliariot (tjse-riat). Forms : 4-5 oliaryot, (4 
seliariot), 4-0 chariotte, 5 chariett(e, (schary- 
©tte), ckaryett, oharyott, cliariet, ciiareot, 6 
©iiarryet, 7 dtairiot, 4- cliariot. [a. OF. chariot 
(13th c. in Littre), angm. of char Car. Since the 
chariot has also taken the place of Charet, 
the two having been confused in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrctU are quite distinct, the 
former being generally 4 -wheeled, the latter 2- 
wheeled ; cf. Littrd’s 13 th c. quot. : 

Hallage pour cheriot quatre sols, pour charete deux.] 

1 . A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance. 

fa* A yehicle for the conveyance of goods; a 
cart or wagon. Ohs. 

c *3*5 .£■. AUU. P. B. IMS Wyth charged chariotes |>e 
cheftayne he findez. c 1380 Sir Pemwk 4201 To charyotes 
hey drowen ]?© grete bales. 1398 Trevisa Barth, X>e P.R. 
II. "v. (1495) 32 In a charyot is moche thynge caryed at ones. 
1480 Caxton Ckroft, Eng. ccxli. 271 Other lewelles as many 
as viii charyettes myst carye. 1368 Grafton IL 426, 

X. or xii. Chariots laden with victuall and Artillery. 1693 
Mem. Count Teckely iv. S9 The Regiment of Dragoons of 
Buquoi, which convey'd 200 Chariots of Provisions. 

D. A Stately vehicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons ; a trinmphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly poet.y and applied fig. 
to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 
represented as pursuing their course, 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, n. iv. 39 Whan phebus j>e sonne by- 
nneh to spreden his clereness with rosene chariettes. 138 . 
YCLiF Pf^ks. (i88o> 330 If iche lord of ynglond and his 
wiif haden two .schariotis to lede hem. 1387 Trevisa N igden 
(RoUs) II. 341 J>e firste j>at brougte chariot yuauingam] in 
to Grees. 1483 Caxton Cato B j, Beyng wythin hys charyot 
of worshyp. x6oi Shaks. ^ut, C. 1. 1 . 48 And when you saw 
his Chariot hut appeare, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 
shout ? 1753 Hume Ess, <5- Treat, {x'jm) 1. 90 Nero had the 
same vanity in driving a chariot. 1837 Pollok Course 
T, VI, Chariot reined by awkward charioteer. 1883 Lloyd 
EM ^ El, 11 . 279 Like the sun's chariot at mid-day, 

c. A car or vehicle used in ancient warfare. 

1^1 Marbeck Bh. M Notes 163 A Chariot was a certeine 

Engine of warre, made with long and sharpe pikes of yron, 
set m the forefront t6xx Bible Ps. xlvi. 9 He burneth the 
chariot in the fire. 167s Homer 62 Idomeneus slew 

Phasstus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 221 The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side, x86o 
PuSEV Milt. Proph. 384 Assyrian sculptures attest how 
greatly their pride lay in their chariots. 

d. spec. Applied in iSthc. to a light four-wheeled 
carriage with only back seats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach- box. Chariot- 
andfiour : one drawn by four horses. 

x66x Pepys Diary m May, We had great sport to t^ who 
should drive fastest, SirW. Butten's coach, or Sir W. Penn’s 
chariot, they having four, and we two horses. X673 Ld, 
PoLWARTH in Landerd. Papers (1885} HI. xli. 69 A hand- 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but nou I think on it wee 
will be for the most part three togither, and by any means 
a coach must be gott. lyxd-S Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
I. xxxi. 108, 1 went, .the other day all round the town in an 
open gilt chariot. X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 8 
There is no Carriage looks better than a genteel Chariot 
Ibid. IL *833 Act 3 4 4 Will IV, c. 46 § 113 To license 

.. hackney coaches, landaus, chariots, or other carriages 
for hire. x8^ Dickens Nick. Nick, xxx, He might have 
been rolling at that moment in his chariot-and-four. 
t Vehicle. Ohs. 

1S94 T, B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. n. 151 There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle to the last, which is 
as it were the chariot of the spirite, to passe from one to 
another. xfiog TiMME Quersit.111 . 144 Consider of the blood 
. .how in the same the whaye is as a chariot or mediator. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 791 These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul. , to have had a Ludd 
and Etherial Body, .as its Chariot or Vehicle, 

+ 3 . The asterism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bear; also some asterism 
near the South Pole. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. fArb.) 218 When the starres 
whiche are cauled the wardens of the north starre are vnder 
the charlotte. Ibid. 280 We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and great starres verye lowe aboue the sea . . We iudged 
them to bee the charlotte or wayne of the south. 

4 , Watchnmking. In cylinder watches, a small 
plate for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 
cylinder. 

1884 F. Britten Watch f Clockm. 50 Slight alterations in 
the intersection of the cylinder and escape wheel are made 
by shifting the chariot 

3 . Comb., chiefly aitrih., as chariot-course, -driver 
-{ing), -horse, -match, -pole, -race, -racer iyinfi), 
-service, -shapes -shell, -side, -way, -wheel; chariot- 
breaking, -like, adjs. ; chariot-man, a driver of a 
chariot ; chariot-service, the management of war 
chariots. 

A xSxx R. Cumberland tr. Clouds in T. Mitchell Arisioph. 
(1822) I L 136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-breakinjg fates 1 183a 
G. Downes Cont. Countries Circus of C^ra- 

calla . . is a very well-preserved ^ecimen of the ancient- 
*chariot-course. X769 Goldsm.^ Zmt 224 

^Chariot-driving was his favourite pursuit. 16x0 Holland 
Camdeds Brit. i. 29 The ’^chariot-guiders in the meane 
time depart a little out of the medly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
DeP.R. xviH. xli. (1493)802 ^Charyotte horse were ordeyned 
and halowed to the sonne, X683 H. yicesK lllusirationfio 
This is a^Chariot-Ulce Throne, as that a Throne-like Chariot. 
xyas-S YQn.HQ Sai. i, 124 (Jod.) *Chariot-Iike, I kindle, ^ I 
run. 1,577 tr. ' BuUzngePs^ Decades (1392) x75 ■ ^ *Chariote 


man ought rather to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, than to drawe it himselfe. x6ix Bible 2 Macc, ix. 
4. X647 Stapylton Juvenal 12 Having spent all the 
estate, .in horse-races and *chariot-matches. 01730 Prior 
Flies, A fly upon the *chariot pole. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. 
Rome (1786) H. 224 He never missed the circus, when 
*chariot-races were to be exhibited there. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece I. 425 Having gained a victory in the Olympic 
chariot-race, 1696 Creech Manilius iv. 2 God.) *Chariot- 
racer, 1647 N* Bacon Hist. Disc. i. 2 Where the people 
.. had obtained such exquisite perfection in *Cnariot- 
service. 1875 B. Taylor Faust n. iii, In Venus’ *chariot- 
shell, with hues of morn, Comes Galatea. x7Sx Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (1779) lib Ixxxi. 231 A man riding by the 
*chariot-side. X870 Bryant Iliad I. vn. 228 An ample 
*chariot-way. 1601 Shaks. Jtd. C. i. i. 39 What 'Tributaries 
follow him to Rome, To grace in Captiue bonds his *Chariot 
Wheeles? x86o Pusey Min. Proph, 386 The chariot- wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset. 

Cliariot (tjm'riut), v. [f. prec. Jsb. : OF. had 
cha 7 ‘eter in same senses.] 

1 . tracts. To carry or convey in a chariot : also 
Jig. tience ClxaTiotedL ppl. a. 

ax6$g R. LovedayZ/t/Z (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char- 
riotted . . to the furthest parts of the world. 1671 Milton 
Samson 27 As in a fiery column charioting His god-like 
presence. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xvii, 596 Bright-charioted 
Aurora. X819 Shelley Ode West Wind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds. 
1864 Tennyson Boadicea 3 Standing loftily charioted, 

2 . intr. or absoL To drive or ride in a chariot. 

X627 Feltham Resolves i. xlviii. Wks. (1677) 7^ 1 ke Golden 

Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky. x8ai Keats Lamia 
217 Charioting foremost in the envious race. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect.vi. (ed. 3) 246 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mire at the heels of his horses. 

Cliadriotee (tjfe*ri6tr). [f. Chariot sb,'] A 
light pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats, covered by a calash-top, 

X864 in Webster. 

Cliarioteer (tj3e:rioti>‘j:), jA Forms: 4chari- 
etere, charyetar, ohariatour, 5 charyetter, 7 
charioter, 7- charioteer, [app. a mixed form 
f. OF. charioteur, and OF. charetier (whence 
Charbter).] The driver of a chariot or car. 

c X340 Cursor M. 21287 (Trin.) pe charietere \y.r. carter] is 
ihesu crist. 2383 Wyclif i Kings xxii. 34 And he seide to 
Iws charyeter. Turn thin hond. 2387 Trevisa H igden 
(Rolls) I V . 383 The chariatour herdehat. x6ai G. Sandys 
Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 29 With hands that cannot erre Hurls 
lightning at the audacious Charioter. 2667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay overturned. 
2850 Lewin Invas. Brit. 45 The horsemen and charioteers 
of the Britons . . poured such a shower of javelins upon the 
Roman galleys, 

diarioteer, v. Also 9 -ier. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To act as charioteer ; to guide or manage 
a chariot or car ; to drive. 

2803 Southey Ode Astronomy (D.% To charioteer with 
wings on high, And to rein-in the 'Tempests of the sky. 
xBis Byron Ch. Har. App. Wks. (1846) 762/1 Whom I saw 
charioteering over the French flag. 

2 . trafis. To drive (a chariot or vehicle). 

2883 Leisure Hour 145/2, I charioteered one of these 
[buggies]. 2883 Gd. Words 205 He compared [them] to.. 
Phlegethon charioteering the sun. 

3 . trans. To drive (a person) in a chariot. Hence 
ChasrioteeTed ppl. a. 

2849 (W, M. Call] Reverberations ii. 96 Chariotiered, as 
in an ocean car. 1863 Sir R. Chrxstison Let. in Life IL 
xi. 30T, I shall always remember his charioteering me 
through the finest part of his property. 

Chiurioteerm^ (tJee^rioti^Tip), vbl. sb. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 

xS6z Merivale Rom. Emp. (18651 VI. xlvii. 29 Chariot- 
eering began to take the place of a state institution. 2882 
x^th Cent. No. 69. 738 The scene of his former charioteering. 
Charioteersllip. Performance as a charioteer. 
2836 Landor Pericl. Asp. Wks. (1846) II. 370 The brave 
. . men whom he celebrates for charioteership. 2872 Atke- 
nrnum 22 July 115 [Such] charioteership , , could only have 
been display^ on turf, or sand. 

Cliariotry (tJa*riotri). [f. Chariot .lA + -rt. 
(There may have been a Fr. charioterie, in sense i ; 
with sense 2 cf. cavalry, camelry, etc.)] 

1 1 . The art of driving a chariot. Obs. rare~^^. 
2686-7 Aubrey Rem. Gentilisme (2881) 220 Chariotry is 
one of the antiquated Modes of Chivalry, 

2 . The collective name for soldiers who fought 
from chariots, Cf. cavalry, infantry. 

2838 Blackw. Mag.yiX.IV. 260 Deep ruts, .indented, .by 
the wheels of Fm®al'’s chariotry. 2872 F. C. Cook in 
Speakers Comm. Ezek. v. 28 1 . 309/2 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry. Ibid. 463/2 Israel had no chariotry. 

Chaidaiirte, -jour, obs. ff. Charger 1. 
Charious(e, -jous, var, of Chaegeous a. Obs. 
Charish, -isshe, obs. ff. Cherish. 
t Olxa’rislmess. Obs. rare. [Implies an adj. 
ClmrislLf. Chare 12. + -ISHL] Carefulness. 

258^ Golding De Momay xi. 253 Thou seest. .in beastes, 
a charishnesse to bring up their yong . . and in all folkes a 
regard to the maintenance of the things which they haue 
either made or manured, 

Cliarism (kae-riz'm). Theol. PI -ata and -s. 
[a. Gr. xhptcrpapl. -ara, (psp. in N. T.) favour given, 
gift of g^ace, f. xapif-ea-^at to show favour, f. 
grace, favour.] A free gift or favour specially 
vouchsafed by God ; a grace, a talent. 

<3x642 Bp. Mountagu (1642) 227 The Charis- 


mata of grace. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 249 Is used in the 
conveyance of that Ciharisme or miraculous gift of healing. 
2853 CoNYBEARE & H. St. Paul L xiii. U8621 402 The gift 
of prophecy was that charism which enabled its possessors 
to utter, with the authority of inspiration, divine strains of 
warning. 1863 Colenso in Evangel. Christendom Oct. 
475 He [St. Paul] speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
graces. 1876 M. Davies Unortli. Loud. 322 The charismata 
of the early Church. 

Cliarissuati© (kserizmsetik), a. [f. 

(see prec.) + -lO.] Of or pertaining to a charism. 

2882-3 ScHAFF Relig. Encycl. II. 873 Church offices are. . 
impossible without charismatic endowment. 2885 tr. Pfleid- 
ereVs Injl. Apost. Paul vi. 248 The Pauline spirit of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 

'f Clia*rist©r. Ohs, [a. F. charistere, ad. Gr. 
Xapiarijpiov thanksgiving.] A thank-offering ; a 
song of thanksgiving. 

270S Motteux^ Rabelais V. iv. Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charister.s. 

Charisticary (kari*stikari). [f. Gr. 
bounteous, freely given + -ARY.] 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl, Charisiicary, Cozmnendatary, 
or Donatary, a person to whom is given the enjoyment of 
the revenues of a monastery, hospital, or benefice. The 
charisHcaries among the Greeks, .enjoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals and monasteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any person. x88o Libr. Umv. K^mvl HI. 692 
Charisticaries, officers (in Greek ecclesiastical history). 
Cliaritable (tJasTitab!), a. Also 4-5 chara- 
table, fi-6 cherytablo, 6 chary table, [a. OF. 
charitable, cheritable (13th c. in Littre), f. chariti \ 
see -ABLE, and cf. the later veritable, equitable. 
It. has caritatcvole ; there was no L. cdritdbilisl\ 
f 1 . Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Obs. 

2340 Ayenb. 145 And charitable, louiinde and louerede, uor 
hi deb man parfitHche louie his nixte ase him-zelue. c 2375 
Wyclif Comm. Luke Prol. (MS. Bodl. 143) The meke and 
pore and charitable lyuyng of Crist. 1494 Fabyan vr. 
clxxxv. 184 Fyll to fastynge and prayer, and contynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme with parfyte and cherytable 
deuocyon. 2547-154 Bauldwin 3 for. Philos. (Palfr.) looa, 
d'he true lover of god (which is properly the charitable per- 
sone) is under no rule ; but he is lord above all lawes. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang, 7 \ iii. 189 See whether is more 
pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether is the 
more Euangelicall. 

t 2 . Tender-hearted; loving, kindly; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol 143 Sche was so charitable and so 
pitous, Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe a mous Caught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 2509 Fisher Fun. 
Serm, Ctess Richmonde 1.1708) 22 Consyderynge her 
gracyous and chary table mynde. 1^9 Wolsey in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 Yt wold please yow of your cherytable good- 
nes. 2634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) Ded. Note, 
The kind acceptance of your charitable hands. 

3 . Full of active charity to others ; esp. liberal 
in almsgiving to the poor. 

? <2 2400 Chester PI. i, (2843) 223 With your charatable 
almes the poore man to comforte. isc^ Fisher Fun. Serm. 
Ctess Richmonde (2708) 24 Martha is magnifyed for her 
godly hospytalyte and chary table dealynge to her neybours. 
2536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 297 b, And buylde vpon 
thy fayth by charytable werkes. 2603 Act 43 Eliz. c. 4 
Which lands, tenements, etc. . .haue not beene imployed ac- 
cording to the charitable intent of the giuers and founders 
thereof. 2608 Yorksh. Trag. i. ix. 2x5, I thought it the 
charitablest deed I could do. 2645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1842) 36 He was more charitable to relieve others. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Irelandvix. 52 The burden of relieving 
distress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable. 

4 . Connected with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esp. as defined in the various 
statutes on the subject ; of the nature of a charity. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol v. Ixxix. § r If we convert some 
..portion.. to charitable uses. 2655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. 
287 The first Protestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nature, ax’ttt Ken P7‘epar. Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 102 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life en- 
roll’d. 1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) IL 15 The great 
statute of charitable uses is st. 43 El. c. 4. 2833 Lamb Elia 
(i860) 78 The old monastic institutions and charitable 
orders. 28^ Ld, St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop, Law 
xxii. ^ 274 'I’he statutes for the better administration of 
Charitable Trusts. 2873 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 160 
To aid some charitable object. 

5 . Inclined to think no evil of others, to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, etc. 

<22636 Bacon fj.) By a charitable construction it may- 
be a sermon. ,1639 Fuller Holy War 11. v. (1647) So We will 
be more charitable then those that say that the Patriarch. . 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey. 2720 Palmer Proverbs 1 51 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world cairt help reflecting upon it. 2838 Lytton 
Alice 46 Few men are charitable who remember not that 
they have sinned. 1846 J. E. Ryland in Life 4 Cfzt. J. 
Foster II. 2 Allowed the charitable hope. 

6 . Comb., as charitable-miftded. 

2668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 104 Charitable-minded men 
will know certainly where to dispose of their charity. 

ChaTitableness. [f. prec. + -hess.] Tiie 
quality of being charitable. 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835)24 [St. Margaret] Fully re- 
plenyshed with cherytabylnesse. 1635 Austin Medit, 233 
Let therefore Love abound among us ; and. .overflow, even 
to our Enemies, in Charitablenesse. 2687 in Land. Gaz. 
No. 2246/2 Loyalty toward so Gracious a Prince, and Charit- 
ableness one to another. 2773 J. Allen Sermu St, Mary's 
Oxford 7 No purity, no forbearance, no charitableness. 
2850 h. Hunt A uiobieg. il (i86oi 4S Notwithstanding her 
charitableness to the poor maid-servant. 
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CfcaritaWy (tJseTitabli), [f. prec. + -ly2.] 

In a charitable or kindly manner ; with charity. 

tfiAOO WycUffite Tract in Wyclifs BiUe Pref. xi^ noicy 
Men . . that jyuen charitably^ the greet almes of Goddis 
word, declary ng it ry^tly to cristene puple. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cxxxii. 116 He exortyd his .ii. sones charitably to loue. 

1526 Tindale Rom. xiv. 15 If thy brother be grieued with 
thy meate : now walkest thou not charitablye. 1563 Abp. 

'9 Km'SM. Articles, KxA releaue the poore charitably. ^1598 
Barret Tkeor. Warres ii, i. 28 Let him first charitablie re- 
prehend them. 1691: Habtcliffe Virtnes 2 JS We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitably 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 195 T 2, 1 was always charitably inclined to be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. VV. xxiii, 

A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners. 1880 M. Collins Tk.in Garden II. 270 Illo- 
gical people . . I charitably hope that my amiable critic is 
not one of thern. , r t t 

OharitaTian. nonce-wd. [cf. Jmmamtanan^ 
One who makes charity his ' hobby 
1858 F. Hall Bibliog. Ind. Philos. Syst. (1859) Introd. ii 
Sor^ divine charitarian benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. . 

t C 2 ia*ritatiire, Oh. {s,. OY. charitattf, 
-ive, caritatifi -ive, med.L. cdritdtiv-us charitable ; 
see Chaeity and -ivb.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammond Fraternal A dmou, § 5. 3 There is a double 
Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. 1652 W. Sclater 
( son) Civil Magistr. (1653) 23 Out of the charitative love of 
Justice. 1673 Ladies Calling n. iii. § 23 The World is 
. . seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. 

2 . Of the nature of a charitable gift or donation. 

1582 Grindal Let. Wks. (1843) 371 This visitation, I do 

mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations as yet. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or .subsidy, 
is a moderate allowance, which a council grants a bishop 
upon any urgent occasion ; e. g. when his revenues will not 
bear his expenses to a council, etc. 

Chariter, var. of Chaeetee, Obs. 
t Clia'ritotLS, a. Obs. Also -euus. [a. OF. 
chariios, -eus, in med.L. cdriidsus: see Chaeity 
and -ous x cf, necessitous, calamitous.'} Character- 
ized by charity ; charitable. 

1340-70 Alejc. ^ Bind, 894 pat nis no chariteuus chois so 
schast for to Hbbe. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 271 To him that 
wroughte charite He was ayeinward charitous. 

Charity (tJseTiti). Forms : a. 2 carited, kari- 
tep, -teiJ; ]3. 2-6 charite, eherite, 4-5 cheryte, 
4-6 Charlie, charitee, 4-7 charitie, 4- charity. 
[Two early types of this word appear in Eng. : (i) 
carited, -tep, ( 2) chariti ; these are adoptions re- 
spectively of ONF. caritedh, ~tet\.^p), (later, and 
mod.Pic. carite), and the somewhat later central 
OB', chariti (earlier charitet)', which correspond 
to Pr. caritat, Sp. caridad. It. carith, semi-popular 
adaptations of L. cdritat-em in its theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. cdritdt-em had 
already become, through pop. Lat. *cartdt-em, Pr. 
cariat, ONF. kierti, OB', chierte, mod.F. cherii. 
But this had the general Latin senses of ' dearness 
(high priced fondness, affection’, as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Chris- 
tian use ; subsequently, to indicate the latter more 
distinctly, the Latin word, familiar in the language 
of the church, passed anew into popular use, and 
undergoing (from its later date) less phonetic 
change, gave caritat, caritet, charitet, chariti. 
Mixture of the two forms gave the type cheriti, 
and, in Eng. at least, the two words were not kept 
altogether distinct in use. See Cheete. 

The Greek word for ‘ love’ in the N. T. (occa.sionally also 
in LXX) is from root of vb. a-vaird-eiv ‘to treat 

with affectionate regard ‘ to love ’ ; in the Vulgate, ayawr? 
is sometimes rendered by dilectio (noun of action f. diligere 
to esteem highly, love), but most frequently by carl as, 
‘dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by amor). 
Wyclif and the Rhemish version regularly^ rendered the 
Vulgate dilectio by ‘ love cariias by * charity ’. But the 
36th c. Eng. versions from Tindale to 1611, while rendering 
dydTTi) sometimes ‘ love ’, sometimes ‘ charity ’, did not follow 
dilectio oxid car Has ol Vulgate, but used ‘love 
more often (about 86 times', confining ‘charity’ to 26^pas- 
sages in the Pauline and certain of the Catholic Epistles 
(not in T John), and the Apocalypse, where the sense is 
specifically 3 c. below. In the Revised Version 1881, * love 
has been substituted in all (these in.stances, so that it now 
stands as the uniform rendering of dydwi], to the elimination 
of the distinction of and crtriViiw introduced by the 

Vulgate, and of * love ’ and ‘ charity ’ of the i6th c. versions.] 
1 . Christian love : a word representing caritas of 
the Vulgate, as a frequent rendering of dyamj in 
N. T. Greek. With various applications : as 
f a. God’s love to man. (By early writers often 
identified with the Holy Spirit.) Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 3000, & Godess Gast iss karite]? & so^fasst 
lufe nemmnedd ; & tatt wass all burrh kariteb & burrh so]? 
lufe forbedd batt Godess sune Allmahti^ Godd Warrb mann 
of Sannte Marse. 138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 509 ^oven 
of Crist of . . his endeles charitee to mankinde. 138a — 
Rom. viii. 39 The charite [Tindale, etc. love, Rkem. chari- 
tie] of God, that is in Jhesu Crist cure Lord. 1488^ Cax- 
TON Ckast, Goddes Chyld, 27 The whiche goodnes is god 
hymself for he ys all charyte. 1588 A. King tr. Canisind 
Catech. 223 Be the merit of the same maist haly Passion 


the Charitie of God is powred forth in thair hartes. [1839 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. IV, xxi. 363 Charity is but 
another name for the Comforter.] 

tb. Man’s love of God and his neighbour, 
commanded as the fulfilling of the Law, Matt. xxii. 
37 > , 39 - Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 39 Hwet is riht eherite. .J>et bn luuie 
bine drihten ofer. .alle eorSHche blt^S* seood^ beoden 
uwilc mon swa bn waldest b^t me bude, bis is rmt 
eherite. c raoo Vices ^ Virtues 21 Ic clepie and bidde for 
80 muchele kariteS Se is an 5eu- ^13x5 Shoreham 3 That 
man lovye God and man, Ase charitd hyt hoteth. x4dS 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 In goodnes of charyte is 
a bonde of loue the whiche draeth us to god. 1547 ^ omihes 
Charity 69 Charity stretcheth itself both to God 

and man, friend and foe. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884)42 Quhate is eherite? It is lufe, quharby we lufe 
God for his awin saik. .and our neichbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) ii, 4 Neuerthelesse, I haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, because thou hast left thy fyrst 
charitie. [So Wyclif, zxARketnish'. Geneva 3560 ‘love .] 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relif. Med. 11. § 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfe, and our neighbours for 
God. 1846 Keble in Plain Serm. V III. ccxiXx, Chanpr-— 
the true love of God in Christ, .ensures the practice of all 
other virtues. 

c. The Christian love of our fellow- men; 
Christian benignity of disposition expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduct : one of the ^ three Christian 
graces’, fully described by St. Paul, i Cor. xiii. 

(One of the chief current senses in devotional language, 
though hardly otherwise without qualification as ‘ Christian 
charity’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and love has been substituted.) . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10043 Cherite cberyte, chante] 

euer fordos en vie. 1382 Wyclif 3 Cor. viii. 1 Sqthli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith with pride ; charite edifieth. Ibm. 
xiii. 33 Noweforsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsoth the mooste of thes is charite. C1450 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. 308 Haue cheritd with herte fyne. . ihat 
eche man loue wel othere. tS®7. Golding De Morf^y xK. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitie, 
that is to say, the performing of a mans duetie towards his 
neighbour. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 261 'Twere good 
you do so much for charitie. leru. I cannot finde 1^ tis 
not in the bond. 1628 Earle Microcosm. lArb.) 63 A Shee 
precise Hypocrite. .Shee is so taken vp with Faith, shee 
ha’s no roome for Charity. 3796 H. Hunter tr..F^. Pterres 
Sizid. Nat. (1799) III. 483 The cha,rity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1845 R. J ebb 
in Encycl. MetroJ>. (1847) II. 709/x The law of chanty 
does not require me to have a greater regard for him than 
for myself. But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that I should not have a less. 

d. In this sense often personified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

c 1300 Deus Caritas 33 in F.R. P. (3862) 127 Let Charite 
nou a-wake, And do hit ber neode is. X377 Langl. P. PI. 
vm. 45 Charite be champioun chief help a5ein ^une. 
1726 Thomson 354 The conscious heart of Chanty 

would warm. 17.. Han. More Ode Charity, O Charity, 
divinely wise, Thou meek-ey’d Daughter of the skies! 
£■1850 G. Rorison Hymn to Trinity, Lx\t. on us thy Light 
Divine : And let charity benign Breathe on us her balm. 

e. In. out of, charity : in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 
one’s fellow Christians. 

<ri38 . Wyclif Wks. (t 88 o) 274 A symple pater noster of a 
plou^man bat his in charite is betre ban a thousand luassis 
of coueitouse prelatis. ^93 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 38 He fallep 
nat out of charite. 1455 E. Clere in FourC . Eng. LeH, 5 And 
he seith he is in charitee with all the world. 151^9 HoR^^^N 
Vulg. xxiv. 203, I can nat be in charity with bym that 
holdeth wrongefully from me my landis. 1633 Massinger 
New Way 1. ii, I am out of charity With none .so much as 
ed squire. 9 op^ Donne’s Sat. iv. 3, I die 


the thin-gutted squire. 

in charity with fool and knave. 

£ In various phrases : see the quotations. ^ 
a 3240 Ureisun 161 in Coit. Horn. 199 Nuich bebi-seche 
ine cristes eherite, £‘1250 Hymn Vlrg. xg ixx Trin. Coll 
Horn. 258 Bi.sech bin sune par cherite bat he me^cmlde 
from helle pin. £■1305 Lund Cokayne z. 6 . fin., Frey we 
god so mote hit be. Amen, per seinte charite. 1375 I^RBOUR 
Bruce ni. 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. 1461 J . r aston, 
jr. in Z,^/if.4iolI.39Besechyng yow for cheryte of your dayly 
blyssyng. 1575 J. Still Gamm. Gurton iv. 11, Helpe me to 
my neede, for Gods sake, and Saint Charitie. i579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 247 Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 
Charitee [E. gloss.. The Catholiques comen othe]. 1594 
Shaks. HI, i. iii. 273 Peace, peace for shame : If not, 
for Charity. i6ox — T-wel. N. v. i. 273 Of chanty, what 
kinne are you to me? 1602 — Ham. iv. v. 58 By gis, and 
by S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 

2 , Without any specially Christian associations : 
Love, kindness, affection, natural affection : now 
es-'p. with some notion of generous or spontaneous 
goodness. 

In Wyclif, repr. caritas oi the Vulgate, which like ayary, 
-riats) is used very generally in the 0. T. In other cases iiv 
fluenced perhaps by OF. chieriF, IL, caritas, or simply with 
generalized sense. ■ . , . 

aizzs Ancr.R. 408 Cherite— bet is cherte of leoue bmge 
, St of deore. 1382 Wyclif ^ er . ii. 2 Rewende thin waxende 
5outhe, and the charite of thi weddyng. Ibid. xxxi. 3 In 
euere lastende charite Y louede thee. — Hoseaxuy In 
litil boondis of Adam Y shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. — Rom. xii. xo Louynge to gidere tlm charite of 
britherhed [Gr. tv cx4.jp Lvdg. Bochas i. ix. 

(TS44) 17 b, The king, the quene of Corinth, the country, 
Had the chylde in so great charitie. 1483 Caxton Cajo 
Aviijb, Tulle say th that emonge al other charite the 
charite of our centre ought to be loued and preferred before 
al othe[r] charitees. X667 Milton P. L. in. 216 Dwells in all 
Heaven charity so dear? 1728 Gay Beg ^. Introd., 1 
cannot too often acknowledge your charity in bringing it 


CHABITY. 

upon the stage. 3841 Lane Arab. Nis.’l. S 4 » J who 

requires to be treated with kindness and charity. 

b. pi. Affections ; feelings or acts of affection. 

1667 MILTON P. L. IV. 756 Relations dear, and all the 
Charities Of Father, Son, and Brother. 3784 Cowper Task 
V. 507 Can he be strenuous in his country s cause, Who 
slights the charities, for whose dear sake That country, if 
at all, must be belov’d? 3834 Wordsw. A'jrTWzx. ix. 238 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, Are scattered 
at the feet of Man- like flowers. 3838 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 177 Cutting off her members from the chanties of 

3 . A disposition to judge leniently and hopefully 
of the character, aims, and destinies of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings ; large-heartedness. (But often it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedness towards people dis- 
approved of or disliked, this being appraised as a 
magnanimous virtue.) , 

App. a restricted sense of i c., founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
‘ thinketh no evil ’ i Cor. xiii. 6 : cf. also i Pet. iv. 8 Chanty 
shall cover the multitude of sins j 

1483 Caxton Cato 3, I . . beseche alle suebe that tyncle 
faute or errour that of theyr charyte they correcte and 
amende hit. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153X) i h, I begpn 
after my poore maner to wryte in latyn, but your charite 
preuayled and letted me. 3634 Prynne in Documents agst. 
Prymte (1877) 42 Your Lordship therefore might have m 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two syllogism^ . . till 
you had produced some better of your owne. 3082 Dryden 
Relig. Laid 198 Charity bids hope the best. _ 1732 Steele 
Sped. No. 390 r 3 She has not the least Chanty for any of 
her Acquaintance. <23738 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 137 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends, Charity did 
begin. 3857 T. Hood, Jr. Pen Sf Penc. Pici.xzjfNo al! 
want a little charity shown us sometimes. 3874 Morley 
Compromise (xZZB 157 N 0 charity nor good-will can narrow 
the intellectual breach. 

tb. F'airness; equity. Obs. 
c 3430 Lvdg. Bochas Prol. v, That their ground, with parfit 
charitie Conveyed be to tbeir advauntage. 3496 Act 12 
Hen. PLJ, c. 6 [Certain foreign nations] have, contrarie to 
all lawe, reason, charite, right and conscience .. made an 
ordinaunce.. that noe Englishman resortyng to the seid 
Martes shall, etc. 3647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 111. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies must 
be of mean repute for outward pomp. _ 

4 . Benevolence to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor ; the practical beneficences in which this 
manifests itself. 

a. as a feeling or disposition ; charitableness. 

c 3200 Ormin 3017 Till karitejiess hall^he mahht To wirken 
allniess werrkess. Ibid. 10120 Karite]?ess mahhte Iss mikell 
all unnse333enndli5. 36x4 Raleigh Hist. World xxvni, 
The Jewes . . now upon the breaking up of the Chaldaean 
Army, repent them of their Charity. 1691 Hartcliffb 
p'irtues jCj Their Temperance and Gratitude, their Justice 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 3758 Johnson 
Idler No. 4^3 Charity, or tenderness for the poor, .is, I 
think, only known to those who enjoy . .the light of revelation. 
3836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 78 Chanty— the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. *8^ E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 138 Mrs. Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action ; spec, alms-giving. 
Applied also to the public provision for the relief 
of the poor, which has largely taken the place of 
the almsgiving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. 3134 as hospitalit y, or * agape 
Christianorum, convivium quo amici vel etiam pauperes 
excipiuntur’ (Du Cange}.] .... 1. , 

3354 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 3137 On al yuele 
time heold Martin abbot his abbotrice— & fand >e munekes 
& te gestes a .1 [>£it heoxn bchou^d & heold miGel caxited in jpe 
hus. dt 1300 Cursor 2189x9 When j^ou sail do H chante 
\v.r. giues l?i charite] . . gif noght so largdy till ane pat 
pou may gif anoper nane. 1393 Gower Conf. I, 273 lo mm 
that wrought charite He was ageinward charitous. 3530 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 32 To lyue of the charitee and almes 
of the people. 3605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 63 Do poor^Tom 
some charitie, x66z Fuller Worthies (3840) III. 319 Doing 
his Charity effectually, but with a possible pnvacy. 3737 
Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 231 The boys and girls whom charity 
maintains. 1863 Bright Sp. Amer. x6 Jnnt, A dependence 
upon the charity of their fellow countrymen. 1878 Jevons 
Prim. Pol. Econ. 10 Ail that the political economist insists 
upon is that charity shall be really charity, and sh^l not 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. 3884 F. M. Craw- 
ford Rom. Singer i. 4 The poor thing has been living on 
charity. , ; .t 

c. plural. Acts or works of chanty to the poor. 
1607 Bacon Ess. Riches {Axh.') 240 Deferre not Charities 
till Death, c 1838 Campbell Lines on Scene tn Bavaria 
xiv, If the wild winds seem more drear 1 han man s cold 
charities below, 3870 Emerson Soc, ^ Soht., Farining 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 57 He who devotes himself to chanties. 


6 . That which is given in charity ; alms. ^ 

The phrase do one’s charity, in 4 b., easily passed xntogwe 
ends charity. ...... , j -l 

a 3300 Cursor M. 19062 He para be-heild, hot wel wend he 
pai suld him giue sum charite. Petre said tu him onan, 
* Gold ne siluer ha we nan ’. 3362 Langl. P. PL A. i. 167 
Moni Chapeleyns. .Chewen heore chante and chiden alter 
more. 3608 Shaks. Per. in. ii. 44 Your honour has through 
Ephesus pour’d forth Your charity. 36. . Dryden (J,), I 
never had the confidence to beg a charity. 3694 K. C .es- 
trange (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a chanty in her 
distress. 3733 Addison Spect. No. 1x7 r 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Chanty. 1877 Mbs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. viii. 222 An Archbishop, .leading a panniered 
mule laden with charities. ... . c cx. 

6. A bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. 
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CHAELATAHISM, 


The term, ' especially under the influence of legislative 
enactments, such as the statute on charitable uses 43 Eliz. c. 4, 
and the various modern Charitable Trusts Acts, has re- 
ceived a very wide application ; in general now, including 
institutions, with all manner of objects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themselves, maintained by settled 
funds or voluntary contributions ; the uses and restrictions 
of the term are however very arbitrary, and vary entirely 
according to fancy or the supposed needs of the moment ; 
chief among the institutions included are hospitals, asylums, 
foundations for educational purposes, and for the periodical 
distribution of alms. 

j6j(7 Evelyn Mem. 10 Mar., I went this evening to see. . 
Christ’s Hospital . . having never seen a more noble, pious and 
admirable charity. 1748' Butler 6 Serm. (1844) 308 In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises 11 . 15 Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 

were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar school, etc. xZo'^ Med. Jrtil. VI 11 . 538 Upon 
the recommendatiop of any one for relief by this Charity. 
Ibid, XV. 549 The advantages of medical charities have 
usually been confined in large towns. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico vu. v. (1864) 454 With a fate not too frequent in 
similar charities, lit] has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 Act 16 17 

Viet, c, 137 To examine and inquire into all or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin- 
istration, management, and results thereof, etc. 1862 Low 
{title) Account of Charities in London. 

7. A refreshment dispensed in a monastic esta- 
blishment between meals ; a bever. ( App. only a 
modern rendering of mecl.L. charitas in sense of 
‘ qusevis extraordinaria refectio, maxime ilia quse 
fiebat extra prandium et coenam in Monasterio.' 
Do. Cange.), 

i8oa~43 Fosbrooke JS’x//. Monachipn iv. 31 They entered 
the refectory to receive their charities (cups of wine), while 
the Collarion was reading. Ibid, xlviii. 264 note,, These 
Charities did not consist of wine only . .for w-e find a Charity, 
consisting of a sallad, seasoned with honey. 

8 . A popular name of the plant ‘ Jacob’s 
ladder PMenmnim cseruleiim, 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1, i. 37 Add to 3’’our Buds Betony, 
Charity, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s-wort when blown. 

9. Phrases, a. Co/d as charity : referring to the 
perfunctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; (but of. Matt xxiv. 12 ). Charity 
begins at home : used to express the prior claims 
of the ties of family, friendship, etc., to a man’s 
consideration (cf. 1 Tim. v. 8 , etc.). 

138a Wycuf Matt xxiv, 12 The charite of manye schal 
wexecoold. — Of Prelates x\. Wks. (1880) 78 Hou schulde 
he Jjanne here hem for ohere men, whanne charite schuld 
bigyne at hem-self, N. T. (Rhem.) xxiv. 12 The 
charitie of many shal vvaxe cold. 16 j6 Beaum, & Fl. Wit 
without M, V. ii, Charity and beating begins at home. 164a 
Sir T. Biuwne Relig. Med. ii. iv, Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those past,jhat Charity grows 
cold. Ihid.y Charity begins at; home, is the voice of the 
world : yet is every man his greatest enemy. 1705 Hicker- 
iNCiLL Priest’Cr. 1. (1721) 25 Though Charity should begin 
at home, it .should, not end at home. 1795 Southey Sot 
dier's Wife, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity I 
1798 — Eng. Eclog. V, But charity begins at home, And, 
Is at, there’.s our own home in such a way This morning ! 
1865 Trollope Can you forgive her xliii, The wind is as 
cold as charity. , We are much more comfortable here, 
b. Brother or Sister of Charity : a member of 
a religious organization devoted to works of charity, 
of which several have at various times been founded. 

1706 tr. Dupirts EccL Hist. iStk C. II. iv. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charityware instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
X848 Thackeray Va?i. Fair Ivii, Sisters of Ciiarity . . with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. 1881 Lady 
Herbert Rditk 247 The other person, present Was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 

10. attrib. and Comb, (all referring to 4 - 6 ), given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a charitable 
object ’, as charity ball,, landj money, sertnon ; 
* brought up in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation \ as charity-boy, -child, -girl ; charity- 
bred adj. ; charity-bob (see Bob sb.'^) ; charity- 
bos:, a money-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object; Charity Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board created by the Charitable 
Tiust Act of 1853 to control the administration of 
charitable trusts, with powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organization, application, etc., of any of 
the funded charities; charity -house, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. 

x88a 7 Dec. 1018/1: A grand *Charity Ball under the 
gracious Patronage of T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, I78 z BumErH/st.Mus.n. 72 The plate or ^charity- 
box IS held out to them. X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1^5) 
L 306 Among the *charity-boys there are abundance of Ixid 
ones that swear and cur.se about. Ibid, 306 They bring up 
their ^charity-chiidren to handicrafts, ^as well as trades. 

Dickens < 9 . Abigeharity-boy. x84iEmer- 

SON Ess. Ser. i. ii. ( 1876) 55 Let him not . .skulk up and down 
with the air of .a charity-boy. a 1845 Hood Tale of Trump, 
liv, Nay, happy the urchin — *Charity-bred. 1861 Thack- 
eray Four Georges (Hoppe >, In all Christendom there is 
no such sight as ^Charity Children’s Day [at St Paurs], 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. (Hoppe) Solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a *charity-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 1738 Massie (////<?) A plan for the 
Establishment of *Charit3’' Houses for Exposed or Deserted 
Women ard Girls. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Loftd Wks,. 
(Bohn) 11. 16 It [England! is stuffed full ., with towns, 
towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity- 


houses. 1887 Hazell Aun. Cycl. 87/2 The secretarj' to the 
[Charity] Commission for the time being is a corporation 
sole, by the name of ‘ The Official Trustee of ^Charity 
Lands’. X711 IjciTSViKiA. Brief Kel. (1857) .VI, 695 There 
was remaining.. of the *charity money gathered, .upwards 
of 2oooX- 1840 Malcolm Trav. 32/1, I regretted to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on Portuguese schools. 1700 
R. Holland Ktiile) The Good Samaritan ; a ^Charity 
Sermon. 1817 Syd. Smith Lett. cx.xiii, 1 am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. 

ChaTityless, [see -bEss.J Void of ch<arity. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair viii, People .. living and 
flourishing in the world—Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 

Ckarity-scliool. A school, supported by 
charitable bequests or voluntary contributions, for 
the free or cheap education of children of the poor. 
Also attrib. 

1682 March {title) Erecting a Charity School ; a Charity 
Sermon. 1710 Smalkidge {title\ An account of Charity 
Schools erected in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto. 1713 Nelson Pe^'s. Qual. 163. 

1720 De Foe Capi, Singieton xix. (1840' 319, I was a kind 
or a charity-school boy. 1833 TJ re Philos. Manuf. 422 In 
the township of Turton . . there is a charity school in which 
ten or twelve boj^s are boarded and educated. 

Charivari ( Jani i vq -ri ). [a. F. charwa7d ( 14 th 
c. in Littre), Pic, caribai'i, in med.L. c{h)arivarmm, 
chara-mria, etc. ; of unknown origin ; various con- 
jectures are mentioned by Littre. J , A serenade of 
‘ rough music with kettles, pans, tea-trays, and 
the like, used in France, in mockery- and derision 
of incongruous or unpopular marriages, and of 
unpopular persons generally; hence a confused, 
discordant medley of sounds ; a babel of noise. 

1733 tr. P. Bay Ids Diet. II. 104 A Charivary, or Mock 
Music, given to a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husbtind, 1848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xvii. (D.) We . . played a charivari with the ruler 
and desk, the fender and fire-irons. 1854 Emerson Lett. ^ 
Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 173 We .. are all drawn into 
the charivari; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminate. 
1863 Kingsley IVaier-b. i, Never was heard, .such a noise, 
row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, charivari, 
and total contempt of dignity and order. 

51 From its original sense, taken as the name 
of a satirical journal in Paris ; in imitation of 
which 

1841 {title) Punch, or the London Charivari. 

C^ark (tjaj[k\ sb. ^ [app. short from chaj'k coal, 
which appears soon after 1500, for Charcoal, q.v. 
No independent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
Chark v:^l\ 

1. Wood or coal charred ; charcoal ; coke. 

X708-1S Kersey, Charks (in Worcestershire) Pit-coal 

chark'd, or chart’d, 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates Coals-Chark 
per Maund, 01 06. X719 De Foe Cmtsoe xu, I contriv’d to 
bum some Wood . .under Turf, until it became Chark, or 
dry CoaL 1789 Mrs. Piozzi foum. France I. 223 Wood 
burned to Chark is a real poison. 

2. (See quot ) (I^erh. a distinct word.) 

1872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 35 The discoverer of the 
Chmk or ‘fire-drill’, an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

II Cliark (tjaik), shli [Russ, napita {charhcT],^!^. 
of Hapa {char a') glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 
glass or cup. 

1391 G. Fletcher Russe Contunv. (1857) 146 They beginne 
commonly with a chark, or small cuOTe, of aqua vitas. 1686 
Diary P. Gordon 26 Jan. (Spalding Club 1859! Receiving a 
charke of brandy out of the youngest his hand. 

t Ckark, z/.t Obs. or dial. [OF. cea^'cian to 
creak ; found also in ME. as cherk, Chirk : cf. 
merk, mm'k, etc.] 

1. To make a grating noise with the teeth. (iV:.) 

c 1000 iELFRic Gram. xxvi. § 5 (Z.) 157 Strldeo oWe strido, 
ic cearcige o6be gristbitige. [Somner has also cearciende tej?, 
stridenies denies.) 1825 Jamieson, To chark as the teeth 
do [In South of Scot!, pronounced chairk). 

f 2. To creak, as a wheel on its axle, a door on 
its hinges. Obs. 

1388 WycLiFri/wx ii. 13 Lo ! Y shal charke vndur 5ou,as 
a wayn chargid with hei charkith. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 
102 There is no dore, which may charke. c 1440 Promp, 
PartK 70/1 Charkj'n as a carte or barow or oj^yr thynge 
lyke, arguo, VG alii dknnt siridere. 

3. To complain continuously, be querulous. Sc. 

1823 in Jamieson. 

Ckark (tjaj[k>, [appears only about the 
middle of the 17 th c, ; see Chabk ] trans. 
To burn to charcoal; to char; to coke (coals). 

X662 Fuller Worthies m. 97 A way.. to Charke Seacole 
in such manner, as to render it usefull for the making of 
Iron. 1664 Evelyn Syk/a 32 Small-coal. .made by chark- 
ing the slenderest Irush, and summities of the twigs. 1684 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth II. 5; We are not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scorcht or charkt in the last fire, .it 
will become a molten sea mingled with fire. 1806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826^ ix. v, A beefsteak. . 
conapletely charked by over-dressing. 1836 Sir G, Head 
Home Tour 128 Fire.s, for the purpose of charking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. 

Hence Charked^//. ; ChaTking vbl, sb. 

163s Coufic. Order in Thurloe State Pap. 1x742 ) HI, 496 
The sole exercise of their invention of charking or calcining 
of New Castle coals. . His invention of making of iron with 
pitcoal charked. 1667 Denham Direct. Paint, n, ii. 104 
Paint . . the Great Harman charkt almost to Coal, 1870 
Jkvons Elem. Logic vi. 45 Coal, .originally, .was the name 
of charked or chanrai wood. 


f Chark, z/. 3 Obs. Dial. var. of Caek to burden. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23994 Charked sua i was wit care. 1 

Charke eoal, obs. L Charcoal. 
t Chari- Obs. A variant of Carl or Churl. 
[ME. cherl might have a phonetic variant cha7d, as 
well as chwi ; cf.. Berne and its variants, etc.] 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 139 The olde charle had rjght 
gret corage. Ibid. 18 1, 1 xal sle scharlys, And qwenys with 
therlys. 0x440 Promp, Parr . 72 Cherelle or charle [1499 
Pynson churie or carle], rusticus. Ibid. 77 Choffe or chuffe, 
charle or chutt, rusticus. 

Charlatan (Jaulatan, -tsen), sb. and a. Forms ; 
7 chiarlatan, charlitan, (schareleton), 7 - char- 
latan. [a. F. charlatan ‘ a mountebanke, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatler^ 
babler ’ (Cotgr.\ ad. It. ciarlatano cia7datorc 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f. ciarlare to babbie, 
patter, act the mountebank, L rzrir/a, chat, prattle; 
cf. Sp,, Pg. chaf’lar, Wallachian cha7'7'-ar, ONF, 
chaf'cr (Diez) to prattle, babble. Cf. g^tack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap jack, puff 
l^atent medicines, act as a charlatan.] 

A. sb. • ■ 

1 1, A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 

volubly to a crowd in the street ; esp. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘science’’ 
and drugs. (Now included under 2 .) 

[1605 B. JoNsoN Volpoue ii. ii, The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spred their Clokes on the Pavement. 1611 
CoKVATE Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Sometimes to hear, the 
Ciarlatans.] 1618 D. Bklchier Hans Beer.pot D j b, I think 
the Serieant is grown Mountebancke lo cling by shifts, hey, 
passe, passe, I talian grown ; a sharking Charlatan. 1646 Sir 
T, Browne Ep. i. iii. n Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, 
and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degrees, 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. II. 971 For Chiarlatans can do no good, Vntil 
th' are raoiuited in a Crowd. X771 Mrs. PIarris in Priv, 
Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury I. 214 At the masquerade. .Mr. 
Banbury was a most excellent friseur. Lord Berkeley a 
charlatan. [1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . iii. 145 He is called 
a charlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

t b. One who puffs his wares ; a puffer. 

1670 Cotton Espernon Pref., Though in the foregoing 
Paragraph, I have discover’d something of the Charlatan in 
the behalf of my Bookseller. 

2. An empiric who pretends to possess wonderful 
secrets, esp. in the healing art ; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 197 Charlatans make Dis- 
eases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Diseases. 
17x0 Addison Taller No. 240 r 3 Ordinary Quacks and 
Charlatans. [1762 J. Brown Poetry Mus. lii. 34 note, 
Clmriatans, a Word with which we have none precisely 
correspondent in our Language : It signifies here, one who 
is a Pretender to Medecxne by the Arts of Magic.] 1791 
Burke Z(?/. Mernb. Nat. Assembly Wks. 1842 1 . 478 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But the char- 
latan tells them that what is passed cannot be helped, 
1841 Brewster .SV. 11. iv. 1x856.) 133 The charlatans, 

whether they deal in moral or in physical wonders, form R 
race which is never extinct, i860 Tanner Pregnancy i. 3. 

3 . An assuming empty pretender to knowledge 
or skill ; a pretentious impostor. 

1809 Edin. Rev. Apr. 193 The Alexandrian sages [Proclus, 
etc.]. -were in fact the c/iarlatafis of antient philosophy, 
1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 268 A questionable step for me 
. .to say, .that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not 
rather an ambitious charlatan. 1858 Frouee Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 363 His [Cromwell’s] true creed was a hatred of 
charlatans,^ 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. v. xlv. 335 A char- 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorts of charlatans. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a charlatan ; em* 
pirical, quack. 

ii^i True Non-Conf. 376 But the schareleton tricks of a 
pitiful impostor. 1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. ii. 141 Thea- 
trical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, politics. 1862 
Shirley Nugx Crii. xi. 472 Because 1 love freedom . . I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan quackeries which may fatally 
hurt all that is be.st and most living in English liberty. 

Cliarlatanic (Jarlatse-nik), a. [f. Charlatan 
sb. y-ic ; cf. puritanic, satanic, etc.] Of or belong- 
ing to a charlatan or quack. 

1843 BldcFiv. Mag.lAY. 244 Think not that charlatanic 
genius rests content with triumphs even so transcendent as 
these. x8S4 Lady Lyiton Behind Scenes 1 . 1. iv. 129 The 
charlatanic shade of that great petty larcener of .sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. 1872 Daily News 25 July, Seeking to 
make them-selves a charlatanic fame out of their prosecutions, 

Cliarlataiiical (Jailat£emikal), u:. [f. as prec. 
•+ -AL .] (9f the nature of a charlatan ; related to, 
or of the nature of, charlatanry : charlatanish. 

1663 Cowley Cutter Colein.-St. Pref., A cowardly ranting 
Soldier, an ignorant charlatanical Doctor, a foolish Cheating 
Lawyer, .have always been, and still are the Principal Sub- 
jects of all Comedies. 1847 Blackw, Mag. LXL 754 Books 
ushered into existence by such charlatanical manoeuvres. 

diarlatauisll ijaMlataniJ , a. [L Charlatan 
sb. + -isH L] Savouring of a charlatan, charlatanical. 

1846 Blackju. Mag. LX. 121 [It] was charlatanish and 
contemptible. 1861 Sat, Rev. 18 May 512 Charlatanish and 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. 

Cliarlatailism (Ja-jlatani:z’m). [f. as prec. + 
-l-SM ; Y^o\>.'Q.iXc:xY.charlata7iis7nei\ The practice 
or method of a charlatan ; the being a charlatan. . 

1804 Ednt. Rev. V. 85 We particularly noticed the char- 
la tani-sm of their amateurs. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVL 349 
What the charlatanism of necromancy effected a thousand 
years ago, was now effected by the charlatanism of geniiisj 
1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. vi. i. 382 One glance at ic 
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CTOght to prove the complete charlatanism and trickery of 
the whole system. 1865 M. Arnold JSss. Crit. ii- 65 Ignor- 
ance and charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. ' ' ' 

Cliarlatai» 213 ?y i Ja'ilatanri) . [a. F. chariaianefie^ 
ad. It. ciarlataneria \ see prec. and -by.] Action 
which bespeaks a charlatan ; quackery, imposture. 

(More contemptuous than the prec., and referring more to 
actual practice.) 

1638 ^ Pol. Observ.fr. Dutch 54 The shift he 

useth could not have saved another man from imputation of 
impudeucy and charlatanery. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Ckarlaiauerie, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
17^ H. Walpole Corr. U837) II. 327, [I] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. Keble 374 Rules like these . . to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 

ChaTlatansMp, nonce-wd. = CHARLATANis^r. 
1836 G. S. Fabbr Ausw. Husenbeth ii The literary char- 
latanship of this writer. 

t Charlatism. Obs. rare—'^. = Charlatanism. 

1611 CoTGR., Chartaterie^ Charlatisme ; or as Charla- 
tanerie. 

Charles’s Waill» Forms: i carles- waen, 4 
Cherlemaynes-wayiie, 5 Charlmons wayn, 
carle wensterre, eai'waynesterre, Charel- 
wayn, CharlewayB,6 Oharle wane, 6 -7 Charles 
wayne or waine, 7 Charles or Carol’s wain(e, 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain(e, 
Charle-waine, Charlmaigne Wain, 7- Charles’s 
Wain. [OE. Carles wtegn the wain (a/ta£a, 
flaustrum\ of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magne). The name appears to arise out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcturus with 
Arturus or Arthur, and the legendary association 
of Arthur and Charlemagne; so that what was 
originally the wain of Arcturus or Bootes Bootes’ 
golden wain ’ Pope)^ became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne. (The guess churPs or carle's 
has been made in ignorance of the history.)] 
The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

As the nzxcLei Arcturus was formerly sometimes applied 
loosely to the constellation Bodtes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the name Carlewayne-sterre occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. 

a 1000 Ags, Man. Asiron. in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 16 
Arhcton hatte an tungol on norS daele, se hsefS seofon 
steorran and isge-haten septemtrio, ^one hataS l^wedemenn 
Carleswsen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxxv, 
Arcturus is comynly clepid in Englis Cherlemaynes wayne. 
1468 Medulla Grata, in Catk. Ang'l. 59 ArtopMlaxe^ the 
Carle wensterre. Arturus, gtioddam signum celeste: an- 
glice, a carwaynesterre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 59 Charel- 
wayn [v.r. Charlewayn], arthurus plaustrum. ^11:491 J. 
Rous Hist. Regum Angl. (1716) 30 Ursas majoris, vulga- 
riter dictae Charlmons wayn. *513 Douglas ASneis viii. 
ProL 151 The son, the sevin sternis, and the Charll wane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris hufe. 1593 Fale 
Dialling 56 The greater Beare called also Charles Waine, 
and of country men, the plough. 1600 Tourneur Transf. 
Met. ii, Now are they mounted into Carols waine. 1606 
Holland Sueton. 74 The starres of the celestial beare 
{marg. note, Charlemaine his waine]. <2 x626 Davies Poems 
(Grosart) II. 237 (A. S. Palmer) Those bright starres. .Which 
English Shepheards, Charles his waine, do name ; But more 
this lie is Charles, his waine, Since Charles her royall 
wagoner became. 1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. (N.) 
Charles his Cart (which we by custome call Charles his 
wane) is most gloriously stellifide. 1652 Urquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834)248 He had fixed them in their stations after the 
fashion of a Charlewaine. 1634 R. Vilvain Epit. Ess. in. 
74 Savn Stars . .Which are by vulgar Charlmaigne Wain 
named. 1832 Tennyson Netv-yeaPs Eve 12 Till Charles’s 
Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 1876 J. 
F. 'Bbakb Asiron. Myths 5g (A. S. Palmer) In England it goes 
by the name of ‘ King Charles' Wain 

tClia*rlet. Obs. Also 7 cliarletfc. [ef. OF. 
charlet ‘ sorts de vase ’ ; also Charlotte.] 

1 , A kind of custard containing milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled to a curd. 
Ac\yy> Form 0/ Cury izj Charlet and charlet 3fforced. 
c X425 Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279)(i888) 17 Chari ette(r<?<fij^<?) 

. . Charlet a-forcyd ryally {recipe), c 1440 Promp. Parv. 70 
Charlet, dyschemete, pepo. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 273 Geliy, mortrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and nombles of a dere, 
ben good ; & all other potage beware of. c 1631 Tunmm. 
Toienkam ti'jf in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 95 Chese cmstis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewaine, obs. form of Charles’s Wain. 
Charley, Ch^lie (tja* jU) . colloq. [a familiar 
VB-nztit of Charles. J 

1 . Tbe name formerly given to a night-watchman. 

[The origin is unknown : some have conjectured * because 
Charles I in 1640 extended and improved the watch system 
in the metropolis 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Charley, a watchman, 
Charley-ken, a watch-box. 1823 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
16^8 No Charlies have they now. a 1845 Hood Tale of 
Trump. Iv, That other old woman, the parish Charley ! 
X8sa Bentley* s Misc. 1 June 620 Oh, those dear old * Charlies ’ 
of the Dogberry school I 1836 Strang Glasgow Clubs 413 
Boxing a Charley, .was an affair of weekly occurrence. 

2 . A small triangular beard extending from the 
under lip, and ending in a point a little below the 
chin ; well-known in the portraits of Charles I and 
his contemporaries. 

*834 Gentl, Mag. Mar. I. 295/2 With white pantaloons, 


watch chains and Wellingtons, and a charley at their under 
lip. a X841 Hook Widow x. 145 He . .wore, .a Charley on 
his under lip. i86x TAVvoRAniig. Falklatid43, That square, 
short man.. wearing a moustache and Cliarlie. is William 
Laud. 

B. Applied as a proper name to the fox. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brorwn i. (D.) A nice little gorse. .where 
abideth poor Charley. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hatnlyn (D.) 

‘ You don’t know Charley, I can see,’ said Halbert. 

Charley-pitcher. slang. A thimble-rigger. 

1859 S ala Tw. rottnd Clock ■ i86x) 160 ‘ Charley-pitchers,’ the 
knavish gentry who pursue , the games of ‘under seven or 
over seven’, ‘red, black, leather and star’, or inveigle the 
unwary with ‘ three little thimbles and one small pea . 1877 
Besant & Rice of Vutc.i-/ix. 100 ‘ Charley-pitchers , 
who gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
the pea. 

Charling* Obs. rare-^. ? Snarling. 

1632 W. Lithgow Totall Discourse 108 This, charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies. 

Cliarlock (tjaulpk'). Forms: i eerlic, 5-6 
carlok(e, 6-7 carlock(e, cliarlok, 6-8 chad- 
lock(e, 7 carloc, (9 cherlock), 6- charlock. See 
also Cadloce, Kbdlock. [OE. cerlic, cyrlic 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock, 
charlock. The forms in car-, kcr-, cur-, are not 
easy to account for phonetically, unless there 
w^as also an OE. type caidoc, cearloc. For the 
forms chadlock, chedlock, cadlock, kedlock, (OE. 
cedelc), see Kedlock. There appears no basis for 
the guess that the second syllable is ISac, ^ leek ’.] 

Popular name of Sinapis a 7 ’*vensis or Field Mus- 
tard (N.O. Crttciferm) \ but applied also to other 
gregarious field-weeds of thie same order. Joint- 
podded charlock, Raphamis Pap/ianistrum. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 & 451 Mercurialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic. c 1000 Sax. LeecHd. 11. 102 Wij> hatum omum, 
nim . . cerlices saed, drince on wine. ci^zS Gloss, in Rel. 
Ant. II. 80/2 Szerlok, caroil. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Carlok, herbe, eruca. <2x430 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Rapistrum . . anglice kennekel 7/0/ carlokes. 1362 Turner 
Herbal 11. lx 568' 22 a. The herbe whiche we call in Engli.she 
Carloke or charloke, or wild cole. 1598 Gerard /foronr/ n. 
ii. § 2. 179 Charlock or Chadlock — 180 Called Charlock, 
Kedlock, and Cariock. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Velar, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. a 1617 
Bayne On Eph. (1658- 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Barly. 1645 Ward Serin. Ho. Comm, 31 Whatever seed is 
cast in, it returns nothing but cariock and such like raffe. 
1776 Withering Bot. Airangem. (1796) III. 82 The name 
Charlock, or as it is more commonly pronounced in the mid- 
land countieis, Kedlock. .is not confined to one plant only, 
but is indiscriminately applied to Sinapis nigra, Brassica 
Napus, Sinapis arvensis, and Raphanus Rapkanisirum, 
as one or other of these abound more or less. 1862 Ld. 
Palmer.ston Sp. at Romsey 19 Dec., When a man walks 
over a field of turnips and sees it full of charlock, he must 
say there is room for some improvement. 1870 Whitby 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) 158 Ranch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
[Still called cztrlick in Herts, by the farmers. T. Austin.] 

Chariot, 

x866 Colonist (Belize) 5 May 2/1 [In enumeration of a 
ship’s cargo] Oil, chariots, and shell. 

Charlotte (Ja*abt). [F. charlotte', possibly 
tbe feminine proper name.] A dish made of apple 
marmalade covered with crumbs of toasted bread. 
Hence Charlotte Busse, a dish composed of cus- 
tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

1833 Thackeray Newcomes v, He would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding. 1859 Sala Tw- round Clock (1861) 246 
Charlottes of a thousand fruits, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie K, 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within, 

Charlysehe, obs. form of Ghuelish. 

Chaim (tjaim), sb.^ [ME. charme, a. F. char me 
charm L, carmen song, verse, oracular response, 
incantation.] 

1 . orig. The chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult in- 
fluence; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with such properties; a magic 
spell ; a talisman, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28521 With charm and coniurisun, wende 
i womman to bewile. c 1340 Ayenb. 43 Be charmes ojjer be 
wychecreft. <; 1386 Chaucer Y'. i854Tootherewoundes 
and to broken armes Somme hadden salues and somme bad- 
den charmes. 1393 Langl. P. Pt.C. xx. ig Ich haue saued 
withj>is charme Of men and of wymmen meny score pousend. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy g/q Now thies charmys and enchaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to rioght cx^Promp Para. 70 Charme, 
incantacio. 1333 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 462 Quhen M. 
Fabius. . wes sittand in his chiar, makmdchzjoms (pri^/ante 
carmefi] of his maner to the sacrifice of Goddis, 1386 T. B. La. 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 67 The serpent, .stoppeth hir 
eares with hir taile, to the end she may not heare the charmes 
and sorceries of the inchanter. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i, 31 My 
Charmes He breake, their sences He restore. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 336 Any charme, though never so wisely 
murmur’d. 1676 Dryden Aur(»ig-z. iv. i. 1953 His Ni^e 
alone . . Repeated as a Charm. 18x7 Byron hfanfr. i. i. 35, 
I call upon ye by tbe written charm Which gives me power 
upon you, 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 46 A charm . . 
denotes any material object or outward act, the possession 
or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural operation, but by occult virtues inherent in it, 
or mystical effects appended to it. 

b. Anything worn about tbe person to avert evil 
or ensure prosperity ; an amulet. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. i; ii. 18 Curse on that Cross . . Dead 


long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin, Had not that charme 
from thee forwarned itt. 1693 Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 86, An Amulet or Inchantment and Charm hung about 
one’s neck or wrest against witchcraft. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Life in Wilds vii. 84 Dame Fulton tied a charm round her 
neck to prevent her being wounded by any venomous rep- 
tile. 1832 Lander Exp. Niger I. xi. 72 The horse’s head 
was loaded with charms and fetishes. i838-<|2! Arnold Hist. 
Rome (x8^6) II. xi. 407 He was very much afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about with him a seal 
skin, as a charm against its power. 
spell.) 

X392 Shaks- Rom. Jul. 11. ProL 6 Alike bewitched by 
the charme of lookes. X665-9 Boyle Occas. Ref . 11. vii, 
Cards and Company will give them enough to prove a 
Charm against I'hinking. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 
59 On whom the charm of the Roman name had no power. 

3 . Jig- Any quality, attribute, trait, feature, etc., 
which exerts a fascinating or attractive influence, 
exciting love or admiration. In pL, esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions., 

[1598 SnAKB. Merry W. n. ii. 107, I neuer knew a woman 
so doate vpon a man ; surely I thinke you haue charmes, la 
. .Not I, I assure thee; setting the attraction of my good 
parts aside, I haue no other charmes.] 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. III. XX2 All she said and did was full of Charms, 1712-4 
Pope Rape Lock iv. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive. X7S6 Burke Subl. B.i. % i Every thing has, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, 2S9 Slights every borrow’d charm 
that dress supplies. 1841 Lane A rab. Nis. I. 29 A mole is 
considered an additional charm. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. n. 75 When parted by the sea from the charms which 
had so strongly fascinated him. Mod. (Statue) Venus hiding 
her charms. 

b. (without//.) Fascinating quality; charming- 
ness, attractiveness. 

1830 DTsraeli Chas, I, III. vi. iix Something of the 
charm of fiction is thrown into the historical' composition. 
1878 Movcl-ev Diderot I. 41 To Diderot we go not for charm 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas. 1877 Mrs. For- 
rester Mignon I. 5 Her charm is chiefly dependant upon 
expression. 

c. Charms {ZJ. S. slang) Money. 

1 4 . ? A conjuration, adjuration (cf. Charm v. 6). 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. p 125 She knocked him, up 
at Midnight, wdth Charms of Secrecy ; for, said she, if my 
Friends come to know I have been with you, I am undone. 

5 . A small ornament or trinket worn fastened to 
a watch-chain or girdle. (From sense i b.) 

1863 Look bef. you Leap I. 227 A small cliarm in the 
shape of a heart. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lymie I. x. 155 
Rose’s watch and bunch of charms. 

6 . Cotnb., 0.% charm-reader, -rmg', charm-bound, 
pple. and adj. ; charm-built, -like, -strttek, etc. adjs. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolom. x: \x. Inextricably .. In this 
name hath my destiny ^charm-bound irie. ifito4 Leyden 
Mermaid zA fin., The charm-bound sailors. X791 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Card. ii. 69 Amid her *chann-built towers. 1868 
Ld. Houghton Select.fr. Wks. 162 *Charm-engirdled isle, 
x886 Cornh. Mag.^ Jfuly 55 The ^charm-readerj the fortune- 
teller and the medicine man. 1877 “W. J ones Finger-rin^ L. 
133 In the Braybrooke Collection is a bone *charm-nng. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 115 Mountain-nymph ^charm- 
struck by the night. 

Chsiimx (tjaim), sb.^ Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant of cherme, a common i6tb c. form 
of Chirm, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with Charm sb)-, or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed , to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chirm would naturally give later 
cherm and chumi, but not charm, (cf. Jir, first, 
bird, dirt, none of Vfh.idb.htcomt ar).'^ 

1 . The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 
blended voices of school-children, and the like. 

[1330 Palsgr. 617/2 What a cherme these byrdes make, 
comment ces oysemex jargonnentP) 13^ Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Luke (1548) 31 b, Thehymne . . which that sameheauenly 

? uier of Aungels . . syng all together in one charme. 1580 
L Gill^owers 97, I . . listened . . Unto the 

small hirdes chirping charme. 1384 Peele Arraigmn. 
Paris I. iii.^ 12 Hark, Flora, Faunas, here is melody, A 
charm of birds. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 642 Sweet is the 
breath of morn, her rising sweet, With charm of earliest 
Birds. X879 Jefferies WildLife mSi C. a^'^'I\iomwad& ot 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
describable. .the country folk call it a ‘charm’’, meaning a 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfenng 
with the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-hk. 
s. V., The coppy's all on a charm. — Whad a charm them 
childern bin makin i' schooL x886 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 
Charm, a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 
birds. > ■ 

1 2 . Song or singing : a. of a bird ; b. of men. 
1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) X02 The chirp and 
charme, and chaunt of euery bird. 1604 Drayton Owle 38 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Qjarmes. 1633 
P, Fletcher Purple I si. i. xviii. 3 If. . Maevius chaunt his 
thoughts in brothell charm. 

ChamL (tjaim), vX [a, F. ckarme-r (13th c. in 
Littre), f. charme Charm 
1 . trans. To act upon with or as with a charm or 
magic, so as to influence, control, subdue, bind, 
etc. ; to put a spell upon ; to bewitch, enchant. 

c 1380 SirFerumb. 2411 And hymen he charme]> so, Jjat by 
ne myjte a-wakye no3t. c 1440 York My si. xxxiii. 288 He 
enchaunted and charmed oure knyghtis. 1535 Coverdale 
Jer. viii. 17, I will sende Cockatrices & serpentes amonge 
you (which will not be charmed). x$gx Florio Sec. Frutes 
13 It is good to drinke in a morning to charme the mist. 
1794 S- Williams Yermont izB Each of these animals have 
a power of fascinating, or charming birds. 1856 Kane 
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ArcL Expt.W, xxiv. 24,3 They wanted me to charm or cure 
him. Mod^ Many people still believe in charming warts. 

b. Const, to and inf. (obs. ), from. Also t fis^ 
To persuade or induce to, to dissuade 
XS94 Greene Fr, Bacon ix, If thou canst by magic charm 
The fiend.. From pulling down the branches of the tree. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. IV. L 129 He Charme the Ayre to giue a 
sound. 2667 — Tbnon iv. iii. 4^4 Has almost charm’d me 
from my Profession, by perswading me to it. a 1687 Petty 
PoLArith. i. (1691J 31 As if Men could be charmed to trans- 
lant themselves from their own Native . . Country merely 
y Words. 2795 Southey Joan of A rc viii. 440 Nor all her 
hellish arts Can charm my arrows from their destin’d course. 

C, With various extensions ; e. g. : To charm 
asleep, charm away, charm out, etc, 

2549 CovERDALE Ero^m. Par, Gal. 8 He. .that, .charmyng 
out your Christian mynde hath by enchauntment cast _Vou 
into this frensye. 2397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. ii. 39 This 
Hydra-Sonne of Warre ..Whose dangerous eyes may well 
be charm’d asleepe. 2622 — Cymb. i. vi. 117 ’Tis your 
Graces That from ray mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. Pope Ea^e Lock v. 20 

Gh I if to dance all night, and dress all day, Charm'd the 
small-pox, or chas'd old-age away, 276a Goldsm. Hash 26. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 232 To charm that 
nch prize out of the iron gripe of robbery. 2806 Canning 
Poet Wks. 1x827) 56 'Twill charm away the fiends. 1850 
Tennyson In Mew, xxi, When Science, .charms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 2859 — Fivien 330 The charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2, To endow with supernatural powers or virtues 
by means of charms ; esp. to fortify against evil 
or dangers. 

a 156^ Becon Hwnhle SuppUc. in Prayers, etc. (1244) 234 
The bishop mumbleth few Latin words over the child, 
charmeth him, crosseth him. £■2590 Marlowe Fanst. vii. 
56 Then charm me that I may be in visible, exftxx Chapman 
Iliad iv. iR.) Feed not the Grecians pride; They are not 
charm'd against your points of steele, nor iron fram'd. 26x2 
Shaks. Cymb. v. lii. 68, 1 , in mine owne woe charm’d, Could 
not finde death, 

t b. To mark with a symbol as a charm. Oh. 
2678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare.. charm'd upon 
the 4 fetter-lock joints. 

S. intr. To work charms, use enchantments or 
spells, practise magic. 

C1300 A". Alis. 342 Thus charmed Neptanabus. 4:2340 
Hampole Psalter IviiliJ. 5 He charmys swa wisely in his 
crafte, 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvia. x. (X495> 763 
She heryth not the voys of the charmyng nother comyth 
out to hyra that charmyth. 2533 Coverdale Ps. lvii[ij. s 
That she shulde not heare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. i6oz Shaks. Haw. 1. 1 163. 266* R. 
Mathew Hnl. Alch. § 71. 94, I do. .give my enemies leave 
to charm against my Pill. 

4. To overcome or subdue, as if by magic power; 
to calm, soot->, alky, assuage, f To charm the 
tongue : (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent 

CIS40 Play Wit ($• Sc. (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, syr 
. .Your mother shall charme you, go your wayes. 2547-64 
Bauluwin Mor. Philos, XX. (Palfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privities. 2596 Spenser F. Q. y. ix. 39 
A person.. That well could charme his tongue, and time his 
speach. 2602-9 A M unoay Palm of Eng. i. xii, Beroald . . 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
x65S Fuller Ch. Hist v. 254 The stench of His corps could 
be charmed with no embalming. 2708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 
118 Music the fiercest grief can. charm. 2799 Campbell 
Pleas. Hope 1. 285 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace. 2879 Farrar St Paul (x883 » 670 The sound of 
their own language, .charmed their rage for the moment. 

To influence, enthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senses, etc.) by beauty, sweet- 
ness, or other attractive quality ; to fascinate, 
captivate, bewitch, enchant, delight. 

In Shakspere’s time, still a strong metaphor from sense t ; 
hut now, from constant use, applied without any thought of 
this' connexion. 

<11440 Promp. Parv. 70 Charmynj begylyn or forspekyn, 
fascino. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. ii. ii. 19 Fortune forbid my 
out-side haue not charm'd her. 2610 — Tmip. rv. i. 178 So 
I charm’d their eares That Calfe-Hke they my lowing fol- 
low'd. 2665-9 Boyle Occas. Ref. (167 s) 360 The moderate 
Beauty they disclose to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
though not to charm it). 1667 Milton P. L. i. 787 They . . 
with jocond Music charm his ear. 2710 Swift Lett (1768) 
Hi. 17 That’s something charms me mightily about ixmaon, 
272a Adpison Sped. No, 279 r 3 He every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force of his own Genius. xyxd-S 
Lady M. W. Montague I. x. 33, I was perfectly 
charmed with the empress. ^ 2871 Mosley Voltaire (1886) 
X24 What always charmed him in Racine and Boileau. .was 
that they said what they intended to say, 2875 JFowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 491, 1 can tell you a charming tale. .And we, 
Socrates..shall be charmed to listen. 

alml. 

X704 Pope Spring 76 If Sylvia smiles . .vanquish’d nature 
seems to charm no more. 273* — Ess. Man. ii. 200 The 
fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, In Decius charms, in Curtius 
is divine. 184.7 Tennyson Cond 107 We .. sat on, 

So much the gathering darkness charm’d. 

1 8. To conjure, entreat (a person) in some 
potent name. 

1599 T. M(oufet 3 x6 She Pyram drencht, and 

then thus charmes : Speake loue, O speake, how hapned 
this to thee t i6ox Shaks. ii. i. 271 Vpon my knees, 

I charme you, by my once commended Beauty. .That you 
vnfold to me. .Why you are heauy. a 2734 North Exam. 
11, iv, T 25. 239 His learned Counsel . . made an Harangue, 
charming him to be free . . in answering to his Questions. 
t 7. [Prob* with some assoc, with Chaem sb.^ 
To temper, tune, play (an instrument or melody). 


2579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Oct. 118 Here we our slender 
pipes may safely charme. 2595 — Col. Clout iT. ) Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers. 2596 — B'. Q. v. ix. 23 Like 
as the fouler on his guilefull pype Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. 2609 Dekker GnlVs Harn-bk. (.2812) 
32 O what songs will I charm out. 

b. intr. (of an instrument) : To sound harmoni- 
ously. See Charming ppl. a. 3. 

Charm, dial. var. of Chiem : cf. Charm sb.^ 
2882 Daily News 18 Jan, 5/2 The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming’. 

Charmed (tjaimd, in verse also tja'imed), ppl. 
a. [f. prec. vb, -t- - edL] 

1. Influenced by magic power, bewitched, under 
a spell. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 70 Charmyd, incantatus. 28x5 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 90/1 A farmer had a daughter . . who 
was seized with a lingering disorder. .He . . persuaded him- 
self that his daughter was charmed. i8zi Keats Laniia 
122 The charmbd god began An oath. 

2. Affected with a magic spell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

4:1535 More Wks, 377 (R.) Anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme,^ which he calleth charmed oyle. 1596 Spenser 
F, Q. I, iv. 50 He beares a charmed shield, And eke en- 
chaunted armes, that none can perce. 1634 Milton Comns 
51 Circe, .whose charmbd cup Whoever tasted lost his up- 
right shape. 2798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. iv. xi, The charmed 
water. 2877 W. Jones Finger^ring L. 2x4 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed rings, .essential to quackery. 
8. Of persons or lives : Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, etc., by a spell or charm. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. v. viu, 22 Let fall thy blade on vulner- 
able Crests, I heare a charmed Life. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. II. 24s Hence came . . the .story of Kidd’s having a 
charmed life, and that he had to be twice hanged. 1884 
Chr. World 9 Oct. 757/4 General Gordon believes himself to 
bear a charmed life. 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod. She sang to a charmed audience. 

Charm edly (tjU'jmedli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt”.] 
In a charmed manner. 

1876 J. Ellis Csesar in Egypt 359 But charmedly live on 
again, And never quite be dying. 

Charmele, obs. var. of Carmelb, Heath-pea. 
1760 PococK Tour Scot/. (2887) 89 They chew the root of 
an herb called charmele imispr. charnicle] a. .wild liquorice. 

Charmer (tja'jmai). [f. Chaem v. + -erI ; or a. 
OF. chartnere (nom. of ckarmeur), i. char7nerl\ 

1, One who uses spells and enchantments, or who 
has magic powers ; an enchanter. 

<r 2340 Ayenb. 69 Ase dob Jjise charmeres and \>ist wychen. 
4:1340 HAMPOLE/*^4://4rlvii(i]. 5 He lufes not charmers and 
venym makers. 13^ Wyclif 1 Rings xx^fiil 3 Saul . .slew? 
hem that hadden chaarmers of devels in the wombe. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. lvii[i]. 5. 1604 Shaks. Oik. in. iv. 57 She 
was a Charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of 
people. C163Z Sc. Pasquils (1868) 56 From . . montebanks 
and charmers . . deliver us. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story 1 . 148 
Filling his barbaric court with charmers and sorcerers. 

2. One who overcomes, subdues, allays, etc., as 
if by magic power. 

1870 Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. xxxii. 10 Faith in God is 
the great charmer of life’s cares. 

5. One who possesses great attractiveness or 
powers of fascination ; usually applied to a woman. 

X676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle ii. ii. Speak sweet Charmer, 
Will you be always true? 2725 Pope Odyss. xtt. 232 Thus 
the sweet charmem warbled o’er the main. 1728 Gay Beeg. 
Op. II. XXXV, How happy could I be with either Were t’other 
dear charmer away. 2765 Goldsm. Hermit xxxviii, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear, My charmer, turn to see Thy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here. 2852 Thackeray Esmond n. xi. 
(2876) 223 Mrs. Mountford..(a veteran charmer of fifty). 
X865 M. Arnold Ess. Crii. viii, (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaire. 

f 4. Applied to a kind of dance. Ohs. 

1703 Fahquhar Inconstant 1. ii. (D.), I don’t believe there 
was a man of ’em but could dance a charmer. 

t Cka'rmeress. Obs. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur ; see -ESS.} A female charmer. 

C X340 Ayenb. 29 k® deuines and wichen and Ijc charm- 
eresses, bet workep be be dyeules crefte. <?X384 Chaucer 
H. Fame 2262 Phitonesses, charmeresses, Olde wytehes. 

Cliarmfxil (tja-imful), a. [f. Charm + 
-FUL.] Bull of charms or spells, connected with 
magic ; fig. full of alluring qualities, charming, 
delightful. 

X656 Cowley 1.(1687) 23 Bid his charmful Lyre 

to bring. 1747 Collins Ode Manners 39 As Fancy breatnes 
her potent spell. Not vain she finds the charmful task. 2^3 
Fraseps Mag. XXVI L 152 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 2879 Karl Blind in 19/A Cent 
vay% In our forefathers' weird and charmful creed. 

Hence 01ia*rmftilness, 

2842 XXVI. 732 There was a charmfulness 

about his manner. 

Cliarmixig (tja*imig), vhl. sb\ [f. Charm t/.i] 
1. The operation or using of charms ; the work- 
ing of spells; enchantment, incantation. 

4:1300 Cursor M. 28322, I .. folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. CX340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 9 In this com- 
andement es forboden . . all wychecrafte and charemynge. 
2388 Wyclif fer. viii. 17 The werste serpentis, to whiche is 
no charmyng figSa enchaunting], 25^ B. Googb Pop. 
Kingd, iii. (2880) 33 Masse . , makes their charmings vaine. 
1647 May Hist Pari. il i, The charmings of their Priests, 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) VIL 224 It was supposed 
that serpents, .had also a power of charming. 28^ N. ^ Q. 
Ser. 1. 11.36/1 The power of curing diseases by ‘charming’. 


2. Fascination, charm {obs.) ; now gcrundialty^ 
fascinating, delighting. 

1720 Welton Su^. Son of God 1 1 , xiv. 383 Grant that I 
may be Ravisht with Thy Charmings. Mod. She has lost 
none of her power of charming. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (in sense i), as charmings 
cup, -rod, -wand. 

2602 WEEVERdfzVn Dij, With thy charming wand. 

1633 Massinger Guardian v. ii, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. 2643 Milton A pol. Smect 
(1852) 272 Chastity and love . . whose charming cup is only 
yertue. 1662 Ogilby Rinfs Coronation 2 A bloody Sword 
in one Hand, a charming Rod in the other, 

ChaTming, vbl. sbf ? Obs. rare. [f. Chabm 
2^.2 -i- -ing 1 .] Giving tongue, ‘ music ’ (of beagles). 

a 2693 Urquwart Rabelais in. xiii. 107 The. .charming of 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies. 

€ha*rmisig, ppl. a. [f. Charm + -ma 2 .] 

1. Using charms ; exercising magic power, 

1382 Wyclif i Rings xxviii. 7 Sechith to me a wommati 
havynge a charmynge goost. 2483 Catk. Atigl. 59 Charm- 
ynge, incanians, carminans, fascinans. 2584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, xii. vii. 183 And beates downe frute with 
charming strokes. 2592 Shaks. 1 Hen. V/,v. iii. 31 Now 
heipe ye charming Spelles. 1712 Blackmore Creation vii. 
550 Her charming Song the Syren sings in vain. 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At first distinctly fig. from 1 , 
but now used without any thought of that, and as 
a milder word than enchanting.) 

1663 Gerbier Counsel Avh, A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mars him.self to lay his destructive hands 
thereon. 4:2700 Dryden Death very yng. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth ! in the first opening page. 2712 Addison 
Sped. No. 89 f 3 She is however in my Eye a very charming 
old Woman. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xix. 
60, I love that charming princess, if I may use so familiar 
an expression. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, Was not 
Wilkes the . . charmingest . . man ? 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) 
III. 447 Children think variety charming. 2880 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy V.I.2 The Empress is looking charming. 
tS. With a mixture of the sense of Charm 
1643 Milton Divorce 1. Pref., ad fin,, To follow freely the 
charming pipe of him who sounded and proclaimed liberty 
and relief. 2672 ■— P. R.n, 363 And all the while harmonious 
ains were heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

Cliarmiiigly (tja-amigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY In a charming way ; enchantingly ; fascin- 
atingly ; delightfully. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 1x8 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious charmingly. 1621 Cotgr., Bnchanteuse. 
meni, charmingly, inchauntin^ly. 2695 Ld. Preston Boeth, 
111. i54«<?/f, Orpheus, .was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved. 27. . Mrs. Delany Corr. 
(1862) HI. 359 That has a good effect, and is charmingly 
painted. 2825 Jane Austen Emma i, We all behaved 
charmingly. 2^ A. W. Ward Dickens iii. 56 Charmingly 
true to nature. 

ChaTmiugness. [f. as prec. -h -ness.] The 
quality of being charming ; power to charm. 

2730 6 in Bailey. 2840 L, Hunt Leg. Florence 1 . iii, Be 
sure you make your wife well.. With some transcendent 
charmingne.ss. 

Charmless (tja-imles), a, [see -less.] Des- 
titute of charms ; personally unattractive. 

2720 Swift Lett (1768) III. 5 Ophy Butler’s wife, who is 
grown a little charmless. 2856 J, F. Johnston Chem, Com. 
Life II. 208 The wise woman whom the charmless female 
of the East consults. 

Cha'rmlihey a. Like or resembling a charm. 
2549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Hiija, Certaine Magike 
praiers and charmelyke Rosaries. 1647 Bp. FiKixRem. Wks. 
(1660) 1 . 17, Such *Charm-like observations. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningsby v. vi. 222 There was something charm-like and 
alluring in the conversation of one who was silent to all 
others. 

Cha'rmwise, [see -wise.] In the manner 
of a charm, in magical manner. 

2647 N, Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. Ep. Ded., I could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Cham(e, ohs. form of Churn. 
i" Cha'raieco. Obs. Also -aco, -ico. [Accord- 
ing to Steevens, from a village so called near 
Lisbon.] A kind of wine. 

2593 Shaks. 2 Hett. VI, ii. iii. 63 Here's a Cuppe of 
Charneco. 2594 First Ft Contention (2843) 29 There 
wanted neither sherry, sack nor charnaco, 2600 Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood vi, ^ The vertue of three cuppes of 
Chamico. Wit without M.ii.xsz. 2632 

Heywood Maid <tf West in, Wks. 1874 II, 301 What wine 
will you drink?.. Canary or Charnico? [2775 Ash, Charmco 
(a cant word), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] 

Charnel (tJa-mH), sbl^ {Sc aX). [a. OV. char- 
nel, carnd in same sense late L. carndU * ffsesc- 
hus’ (flesh -house) (riElfric’s Gloss f, ■^carndrium, 
OY . charner, charnurf\ 

1. 'ba. A burial-place, cemetery (obs.). "b. A 

mortuary chapel, a charnel house. 

2377 Langl, F. PL B. VI. 50 For in charnel atte chirche 
cherfes ben yuel to knowe, Or a km3te fram a knaue bere. 
2426 E.E. HT/Zr (1882) 75 Sir lohn, preest of b® chamell. 
2434 Ibid.Q6 My body to be beryed anenest the charnell of 
Poules in Poules chircheyard. 2526 Pilgr. Ferf (W. de W. 
1531) 303 b, The commune charnell of the Cite, 2598 Stow 
Surv. xxxiii. (1603) 295 The carriage of those bones from 
the charnell. 2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 60 The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, ana sepulchres, took 
up much of my time. 2683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 394 Sup- 
posed to be the Chamal of the Antonine family. 1766 



CHARHEL. 

Entick London IV. 199 Facing this [PauFs] cross stood the 
charnel, in which the bones of the dead were . . piled to- 
gether. 1868 Milman St. PauVs 156 A chapel, .called the 
Charnel, from whence .. were removed cartloads of human 
bones. 

f 2. A skeleton. Obs. rare'~'^. 

1563 Leigh A rmorie 199 The monks whereof had caused 
to be curiously painted, the charnel of a man, which they 
termed — Death. 

3. attrib. and Comb, in sense : a. ‘ of or pertain- 
ing to a charnel as charnel- chapel, -priest, -stool, 
-vault, -yard', also charnel air, breath, meteor; 
b. 'that is or serves as a charner, as Chaknel- 
HOUSE, charnel-cell, -dungeon, -ocean ; e. ‘ savour- 
ing or characteristic of a charnel as charnel-book : 
some of which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

18x3 Moore Lalla. R, (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
^charnel airs, or cavern-damp. 1647 Ward Simp, Cob ter 76 
Some are raking in old musty *charnell-books, for old 
mouldy monosyllables. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1.334 A *charnel-breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, that boys, .will shun the spot. 1814 Scott Ld, of 
Isles III. xxxii. Ere they left that *charnell-cell.^ 1538 Leland 
Itin. II. 42 At the West end of the Area, .is a ^Charnel 
ChapeUe. 1:768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxii, Ghosts that to 
the *charnel-dungeon throng. 18x5 Moore Lalla R., 
Fire-iuorsh. i. (1850) 163 Lights, like *charnel meteors, 
hurn’d Bluely. i6ss Fuller Waltham Ab. (1840) 269 
[The charge of an obit] to the *charnel-priest, three pence. 
1431 in Rogers Agrtc. 4- Prices III. 554, 2 ^charnel stools 
in chancel, 1634 Milton Comtis 471 Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in *charnel-vaults and 
sepulchres. 1749 Fielding Tom Tones Wks. 1775 II. 131 
The half-drunk clown, as he staggers through the church- 
yard or rather ^charnel-yard, to his home. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved ; sepulchral ; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable from prec., 
the use of the hyphen being unsettled.) 

5:824 Galt Roihelan III. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. 1845 Hirst Poems 51 
Charnel figures, .hurried by. 1850 Mrs. Browning Dr. of 
Exile, Shall split the charnel earth. X871 G. Macdonald ' 
Wks, Fancy ^ I mag. II. 147 In every charnel breast Dead 
conscience rises slow. 

t diarnel (tja-inel), Obs. Also 5 charn- 
aill, -ale, 6 -ells, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, chernell, 8 
chamal. [a. OF. charnel, prob. L. cardinale, 
neut. of cardindl-is of or pertaining to a hinge 
{cardo, cardin-) ; cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. charnela 
hinge.] A hinge. 

r X470 Henry Wallace mi. 1153 On charnaill bandic na[i]ld 
it full fast and sone. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I. 84 
Item a ring with a paddok stane with a charnale. xsii 
MS, Acc, St, Tohds Hosp., Canterb., For ij chameilis 
and ij barys for \>- ovyn ys mowth. 1531 Ibid., For ij new 
pmre of charnellis for the pewys in the Church. 1570 B. 
GooGE Pop.Kingd. 1.(1880) 7 Charnels that are fixed fast, 
and heare the doore in frame. ^ 1741 yiovnno Anat, (ed. 3) 
43 The Hinge of a Door or Window , . Tradesmen call it 
Chamal. 

b. The hinge of a helmet, on which the beaver 
and visor moved. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxii, Fyrst they haue hewen 
and to broke The mighty charnelle of his bassenet And 
whan his vyser after was of smet , . his face naked was and 
bare. 15x0 fustes at Westmtr. in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
11 . 252 Item who breaketh his spere above the charnell to be 
allowed ii speres well broken, Hall Chron. izHen. VI 11 

(1809) 612 The Charnell of his Hedde pece.,was broken. 
XS77 Harrison England ii. v. (1877) i. 120 His helme . . 
from the charnell vpwards ought to be of three inches at 
the least. [1830 James Dartdey x. 48/2 Broke his spear 
twice on the very charnel of his helmet.] 
t Ciia'mel, a.^ Obs. [a. F. charnel L. carnal- 
-is fleshly (Tertullian), f. carn-em flesh. A doublet 
of Carnal.] Carnal, non-spiritual. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 269/4, I desyre no thynges ter* 
reyn ne charnel. 

■f v. Ohs. [f. Charnel jA 2 ] To 

hinge. Hence OhaTneld, hinged, jointed. 

xsJi Hall Chron. (1809) 674 The Duke strake the Kyng 
on the brow right under the defence of hed pece on the 
verye Coyffe, Scull, or bassenet pece, whereunto the Barhet 
for power and defence is Charnela, to which coy fie or 
bassenet never armourer taketh hede for it is evermore 
covered with the Viser Barbet and Volant pece. 

Clia*3?2i6l*ll.0ixse> A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the dead 
are piled up. 

1536 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 57 This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with the charnell howse in Po wiles 
church yerde. .and a iiij. or v. C. lode of bones carred in to 
tbe feldes and burryd there. 1578 T. N. tr. Con^, W. India 
206 The Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembrance of death. 1649 Jer. Taylor GL Exemp. 
in. XV. 88 Golgotha, the charnell house of the city. X703 
Maundrell Joum. Term. (1732) 101 A Charnel House. 
The Corpses are let down into it from the top. 1768-74 
Tucker Z-A Nat. (1852) II. 655 The sight of a human skull 
and bones in a charnel-house. 1^9 Tephson Brittany iv, 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are general. 

attrib. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. ^ xxiii, Said Mrs. 
Crummies in the same charnel-house voice. 

Charnico, var. of Charneoo Obs., a wine. 
Oharoin, var. of caroine, Carrion. 

CSkarou (kea-r/^n). [Gr, pr. name.] 

1 . In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
the ferryman who conveyed the shades of the de- 
parted across the Styx ; often used allusively. 
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15x3 Douglas ^Eneis vi. v. 63 5 on grisHe ferriar to naim 
Charon hait. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 41 Which damp holes 
breathing out a deadly aire some call Ckaronese Scrobes, i. 
Charons ditches. 1606 Shake. TV. Cr. ni. ii. zi. 1616 J. 
Lane Sgrs. Tale ix. 304 Yowr lives for him shall goe to 
Carons ferrie. 1822 Byron Vis. Tudgem. Ixxii, The other 
side Of Charon’s ferry. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men. iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 329 This Charon ferries them all over in his boat. . 
and all gather one griraness of hue and style. 

2 . Ferry-man. {humorous.) 

i86x Ramsay Remin. iv. (ed. 18) 72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dee at Banchory. 1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charon, whose negro slaves work 
the boat. 

Hence Charo’ufc, a. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pag. Idol. 1 . 359 The brethren of 
this Charonic society. 

t ChaTope, a. Ohs. rare-\ [ad. Gr. x^poir- 6 s 
glad-eyed.] Cheerful, bright. 

1630 Bulwer a nthropomet. vil. {x6s^) 131 A good amiable 
charope Eye, not very concave nor preminent. 

Cliarotte, obs. form of Charet or Chariot. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 1552 Chai-ottez cbokkefulle charegyde 
with golde. 

Char-parson ; see Chare sb.^ 6 . 

IlCharpie (Ja-ipf, Jarpf). Also -pee. [Fr. ; 
pa. pple. fern, of OF. charpir to card : see Carpet.] 
Old linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings ; ‘very narrow, thread-like strips 
of linen torn off so as to leave fringed edges *. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, s.v. Arsenic, He directs, .dry ckarpee 
at each dressing. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 71 
A bit of charpie. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 347 The 
dry charpee is found to irritate the surfaces of some abscesses. 
1872 Cohen Dh. Throat 94 This deposit is detached, as by 
a pledget of charpie. 

II Charpoy (tjaupoi). Anglo-Ind. Also charpai. 
[a. Urdu chdrpat, f. Pers. chahdr-pdi 

four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a charpoy or bedstead. 
1839 hxsG Wand. India 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. 1883 Macm. Mag. Nov. 80/2 The native bed, or 
charpoy, a web of netting stretched on four short legs. 

II Cliarg.'ul (tja'jki). Also charqu^. [Quichua 
(Peruvian) ccharqui dried slice of flesh or hung 
beef. The corruption jerkin occurs in Captain J. 
Smith a 1612, and jerk vb. in Anson a 1748.] 

Beef prepared for keeping by cutting into thin 
slices and drying in the wind and sun ; ‘ jerked ^ 
beef (the latter being a corruption of this word). 

1760-72 tr. T^an ^ Ulloa's Voy. II. viii. ix. 271 [Chili] . . 
supplies [Peru] with wheat . . besides sole leather . . Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues. 1^5 Darwin Voy. Nat xii. 
(1873) 260 The miners are allowed a little charqui. 
Prescott Peru v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the. . 
sheep were slaughtered, .and their flesh cut into thin slices 
was distributed among the people, who converted it into 
charqui. 1871 Gd. Words 716 Cattle . . the flesh of which 
is converted into charqufe, better known as jerked beef. 

attrib. 1863 Daily Tel. 2x Nov. 7/2 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or charqui state. 

Hence Oharqued a., ‘jerked*. 

182X Monthly Rev. XCVI. 87 Charqued beef is, in this 
district, a great article of exportation. 

t ChLarr. Obs. rare. [? Echoic : but cf. OE. 
ceorian to murmur, complain, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charrl\ A term applied to some of the 
notes of the nightingale. 

a x6oS Montgomerie Sonn.xlmn, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 

Cnarr, charr- : see Char, Char-. 

Charrack, charraet, obs. ff.CARRACK, Carat. 
Charre, obs. f. Char 3, Chare Charrey. 
Charred (tjaad), ppl. a. [f. Char + -ed i.] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also Eg. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 304 Charred sawdust. 
1865 Lubbock Preh. Times vL (1869) 178 Burning the wood 
and then scraping away the charred portion. 1879 Farrar 
St Paul (1883) 592 A heart, .charred with self-indulgence, 

Charret, -ette, -ot, var. of Charet. 
Charrettier : see Charioteer. 
t Cha*rrey, ~oy. Obs. Also cHarry, charr^, 
earroy. [a. OF. char{f)ei, char{r)oi,i. char{f)eyer, 
char{r)oyer, variants of c^r{r)ier z— late L. or Ro- 
manic carricare to Carry.] The * carriage’ or 
transport vehicles of an army ; rarely a carriage, 
car, or chariot. 

(7X300 K. Alts. 3097 His bestes..That drowen and ledden 
his charrey. c 1330 Arth. 4r Merl. 8067 To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and her hamois. Ibid. 4787 Carroy. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xi, 123 So gret rowme held, tbar charre. 
1640 Witfs Recreat. (Nares s.v. Charet) We’U pluck the 
wheels from th’ charry of the sun. 

Cha*rriugf| vhl. jAI The action of the vb. 
Char ; burning to charcoal. Also attrib. 

1802 Playfair lUustr. Hutton. The. x^o The charring of 
the coal in their vicinity. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amttsem. 
24 Charcoal might be started at once from its charring place 
to close vessels. 1878 Parkes Man, Pract. Hygiene i. (ed. 5) 
3x The charring 01 the Casks was more efiectual than the 
immersion [of pieces of charcoal]. 

Okarrmgfy vbl. sb.\ yzx. of Charing. 
Charriot, Charry, etc : see Char-. 

Charry (tja ri), a. [f. Char v.^ or Char-coal.] 
Of the nature of charcoal or a charred substance. 


CHABT. 

X786 C. Webster Edin. New Dispens. (1791') 58 The resi- 
duum [of the bitumen] is a charry matter. 1792 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. Ji^g/z Casks fired in the making, till a thin charry 
matter is formed over the whole internal surface of the 
staves, will preserve the water • . sweet, 1838 T. Thomson 
Ckem. Org. Bodies 712 At 428® it [Berbente] swells and 
leaves a charry residue, having a strong metallic lustre. 

Oharsley, obs. form of Scarcely. 

Chart (tjait). sb."^ Also 6-7 chart©, (charde), 
[a. OF. charts card, map, etc. L. carta, charta 
‘ paper, leaf of paper*, later also ‘ card, chart, map’, 
etc. Charte was the native Fr. repr. of L. carta; 
but already in 14th c. the It. equivalent carta was 
introduced for a ‘playing-card’, in the adapted 
form carte, which was gradually extended by the 
J7th c. to all senses of the native charts, and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. Carte 
and carde, Card (q*v.), both used in 15-17^1 c, 
in the sense of ‘chart, map’; but late in the 
i6th c. charte was introduced in this sense, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches II, 
III, represent mod.F. carte and L. chaHal\ 

I. A map or chart. 

1 . A map. Obs. in the general sense. 

XS71 Digges Pantom. 1. xxxiv. Ljb, One fayre carde or 
mappe. Ibid. xxxv. L ij b, Appoynting the lengthe of 
your myle according as you desire to haue your charte great 
or small. Ibid. L iij, Diuide the circle at the myddes of 
your map into 32 partes, pulling out straight lines fro the 
centre to the vttermost bounds of the charte.^ 1633 N. Car- 
penter Geog. Del. i. vii. 167 The Geographical! Mappe is 
twofold : either the Plaine Chart or the Planispheare. 1678 
Phillips, Chart, also a Map or other Draught. ^ X7S1 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Plain Charts are those wherein the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
to each other. x8a8 J. H. Moore Pract, Navig. 97 Mr. 
Gerrard Mercator, a Fleming, in 1556 published a similar 
chart, .whence called Mercator’s Chart. 

b. Spec, (short for sea-chart) : A map for the use 
of navigators ; a delineation of a portion of the 
sea, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
etc. Also fig. ; and in comb., as chart-box, -wright. 

1696 Phillips, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698; I. xvi. 443 , 1 do not find it set down on any Sea 
Chart. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chart, is a Draught 
projected for the use of Seamen, discovering the Sea-coasts, 
Sands, Rocks. X75X Johnson Rambl. No. 174 P x^He . . 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
Pegge Anonym. (1800) 35 The Doctor., was apt to be 
offended if any one called his work a Map ; he would have 
it called a Chart ; and yet in strictness I think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriated this word to Sea- 
affairs. x82x Scott Kenilw. xxi, A chart, .points out. . the 
peculiarities of his navigation. X854 Adm. Smyth Mediter- 
ranean (L.) The more recent plans, .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modem chartwrights. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, 
WeatthWks. (Bohn) II. 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Huxley Physiogr., We speak of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean. 

c. An outline map ior other than purely geo- 
graphical purposes, as a magnetic chart, chart oj 
temperature ; also, a plan of military operations, 
or the route of an expedition ; an itinerary. 

1580 North Plutarch 307 He was not . . contented to see 
them [battles] drawn . . in Charts and Maps. 1673 Ogilby 
Brit. Ded., These Peutingerian Military Charts . . appear 
too faint a Resemblance, 1837 W. IrvinG Capt, Bonneville 
II. 56 Making maps or charts of his route. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 409 Magnetic charts . . present, at one 
view, the variations ana dip of the needle for all parts oi 
the world. 

2 . A graphical representation (by means of 
curves or the like) of the fluctuations of any 
variable magnitude, such as temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, prices, population, etc. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 228 The temperature 
chart, fig. 42, is interesting. Mod. A barometric chart, 

3 . A sheet bearing information of any kind 
arranged in a tabular form. 

1840 {title) Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance. X846 (title) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England. 1851 (title) 
Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria, 
b. transf, and fig. 

1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 57 The screen unfolds its 
many coloured chart. 1836 Dove Logu Chr. Faith ii. § 2. 
1 14 [When] we turn to the Social World of men, the pan- 
I theistic chart is folded up. 1863 Bright Sp, Amer. 3 Feb., 
A chart of the condition of Europe. i8j^ Gladstone in 
Contemp. Rev. June 26 This rude chart of religious thought. 
Mod. ‘ Not a portrait, a mere chart of his face *. 

II. In other senses of F. carte, OF. charte, 
f 4 . Blank chart (=^ OF. charte blanche, mod,F, 
carte blanche) : a blank paper to be filled up at 
discretion. Obs. 

1707 Chari Blanch ; X712 Charte Blanche (see Carte 
Blanche). X7XX P. H. View z last Pari. The Necessity 
of sending, almost, a blank Chart to the Treaty. 

1 6 . — Card sbf in several senses ; a. An ordinary 
card. b. A playing-card. c. The compass- card. 

<zx68o Butler Rem. (1759! I. 227 And practis’d all the 
Tricks upon the Charts. x<pi^-^ Gentleman Instruct. 4x2 
(D.) The discovery of the chart is but of late standing, tho’ 
of great importance. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Com- 
pass, The mariner’s compass with a chart, is much less 
dangerously moved than the common compass with a bare 
needle. 17^ H. Brougham in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 241 
One of the brightest [rays] . . fell on the chart. 


CHABT. 

■ III. « L. in mediseval senses, 
to. A charter, grant, title-deed; a deed or dbcn- 
ment of any kind. Oh. : 

163:6 Bullokar, Charts a writing, a written deed. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,^ Charts paper, parchment or anything to 
write on ; also a writing or written deed. 1673 Sir P. 
Leycester Hist. Antiq. n. Proleg,, Some other Chartes of 
this Hugh I have met withal. 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry ii. a A Series of roj'al charts or instruments. 

Ibid.qjs, Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their estates in 
England . .are now . . in the Tower. 

Cliart (tjajt), V. IL Chart trans. To 

make a cliart of ; to lay down in a chart ; to map. 

1851 Nichol ArcMt. Heav. 114 The idea of actually 
charting these profound regions, 1856 Kane A ret. ExpL I. 
XX. 254 A large indentation which they had seen and charted. 
1879 Times 5 June, The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been charted.^ 3:885 Proctor in Knowledge No. 172. 119 To 
chart every single star* .in its proper place, 

b. Jig. To figure as in a chart ; to outline. 

384a Tennyson Walk, to Mail 97 The world . . charts us 
all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

Hence ChaTted //f. a.y OhaTting vhl. sh. 

3854 Taifs Mag. XXI. 455 A star, .that stood not in the 
chartings of his heaven-inquiring .seer. 3857 1. T.-vylor 
World of M, 831 The charted pathway of direct knowledge, 
li CJliarta (kauta), [L. charta, carta papyrus, 
a leaf of papyrus, paper, a paper, writing, docu- 
ment, ad, Gr. ^ pap3rrus or paper. 

The common med.L. for legal writing, charter.] 
fl. In OE. form carta: Paper/letter. (Later 
only as Latin.) Oh. 

exoao Sax. Leechd. 11 . 202 Alecj^ejSa sealfe on hatne clah 
obSe cartan. ciooo Nkod. xx, Hig hym tosendon ane 
cartan, seo waes bus awriten. 

2 . A Charter. Also used Jig. 

3^8 Norris Treat. Set>. Subj. 329 The Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta. 3851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Gnidi Wmd. line 532 And if, ne'ertheless That good day's 
sun delivered to the vines No charta. 

b. esp. in Magna Charta, the Great Charter 
of English Liberties. 

diartaceous, cartaceotis (kaitJi-Jos), a. 
[f. L. €\h)artdce~usy f, charta paper : see -aceous.] 
Of the nature of paper, made of paper ; papery. 

3655 R. Fellowes tr. Milton's znd Defence 234 Rejoice 
ye herrings . . Salmasius . . is preparing chartaceous jackets 
to invest you all 1657 Tomlinson Renou's JJisf. 610 In- 
closed in chartaceous ba|.s. 3866 Treas. Rot., ChartaceouSy 
having the texture of writing-paper. 

Ohartale, -el(l, obs. variants of Cartel. 
Cka'rtalbxei a. [factitious term f. L. charta 
paper,] Trade name for a thick paper produced 
as a material for blankets. 

3880 Print, Times 15 Mar. (Advt.) Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. 3883 Newsp. Advt. One Chartaline 
Blanket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Blankets, 
Charte, obs. form of Chart. 

Ch.arte(o, variant of Cheete, Obs.y dearness. 
Charted, /a. /jiS A of Chart 
C harter (tJa-Jtoj), Forms : 3-6 chartre, 
(3 oartre), 5 chartoor, -yr, (-yre% -ere, (7 
carter), 5- charter. [ME. chartrcy a. OF, chaHre, 
ONF. cartre (for *cartk) L. cartula charter, lit. 
small paper or writing, dim. of carta, charta 
paper. Cf. Chapter, F. chapitre i-^h. capittelum.} 
lit. A leaf of paper (in OE. called bSc, Book) ; a 
legal document or f deed’ written (usually) upon 
a single sheet of paper, parchment, or other mate- 
rial, by which grants, cessions, contracts, and 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

3292 Britton n. viii. De ckartres. Quant al garnement 
de escrit, qe home apele chartre, fet a saver qe en moutz des 
maneres sount chartres. 

1 . A written document delivered by the sovereign 
or legislature : 

a. granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individuals. 
Great Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the English people: see Magna 
Charta. Charier of the Forest {Charta Forestall, a charter 
conceded by Henry III in 1217, and revised 1224, restrain- 
ing the severity of the forest laws of previous reigns. 

la tz^o iForgedl Charter MPahian (dated 939') in Cod. 
DipL'S. 235 Ich ifeSelstan . .grantye and confirmyeby bisse 
minre chartre, 3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 77 pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owne cel, Hym gef of pe se . . pe 
warde , . pis false mon wende po mid. his cartre a-boute. 
Ibid. 498 Alle hor chartren ywis, That adde of Is fader. .Of 
franchise & of other thing, ai dene were vndo. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vn. {1520} 88 b/i The Kynge made to them two 
charters, .the great chartrye of fraunchyses, and. .the char- 
ter of forest. 3570 Levins Manip. 73 A charter, diploma. 
3591 Lambarde Arch. {1635) 65 The great Charter of Eng- 
land. .for which the Englishmen had no lesse striven, than 
the Trojans for their Helena. 3593 Shaks. Rich. IT, ii. i. 
48 Our Substitutes at home shall haue Blanke-charters : 
Whereto . . They shall subscribe them for large summes of 
Gold. 1651 Hobbes LeviatH, {1839) 276 Charters are dona- 
tions of the sovereign; and not laws, but exemptions from 
law. 3766 Blackstone Coimn, 1. 135 The language of the 
great charter is, that no freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, but by the .lawful judgment of his equals, or by 
the law of the land. 3818 Cruise III. 163 When 

King Edward I created the Black Prmce Duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to him. 
the name and honour of Duke of Cornwall 3835 Lytton 
Riemi x, i. There is but one nobility,: and' Nature, signs 
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its charter. 3846 Arnold Hist. Rome I. x. 179 The 
second great charter ■ of Roman liberties. 187S Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 11 . xiv. 27 The Charter of the F orest . was a great 
measure of relief; the inhabitants of the counties not living 
within the forests are released from the duty of attending 
the courts except on special summons ; the forests made in 
the last two reigns are disafforested; much of the vexatious 
legislation of Henry II is annulled. 

f b. granting pardon. Hence To have ones 
charter = to receive pardon. Obs. 

a 1300 Havelok 676 And with pi chartre make [me] fre. 
3433 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle i. xxxiv. {1859) 38 Cure lordes 
graunt and chartre of pardon. 1468 Fabyan in Pbimpion 
Corr. 18 Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char- 
tours were shewyd, & so preservyd. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng, ccHi. 323 Maister John hume had his chartre and was 
pardoned by the kyng. 1526 PUgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 
243 b, Why almyghty god sholde gyue his. . charter of par- 
don to man. a 1626 Bacon Maxims Com. La-iv xi. 49 If a 
man be attainted and have a charter of pardon. 

C, creating or incorporating a borough, tiniver- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

3474 Act 32 ^ 13 Edw. IV, in OxJ. ^ Caonh. Enactm. 
(3869) 8 Among certeyn liberties and privileges by chartem 
. . graunted unto the Chaunceller and Scolers of the said 
universite. 1596 Shaks. Merch, V. iv. i. 39 If you denie it, 
let the danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities 
freedome. 3680 Prideaux Lett. (1875) 78 The University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. 3681. Ibid. 136 Y’ University concern is about 
y'“ town carter, .to induce them to surrender it, y- Earle of 
Abington promised them y'» addition of several new grants. 
3725 Berkeley Proposal etc. Wks. III. 218 If his Majesty 
would graciously please to grant a Charter for a College. 
3765-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 204 The king's charter 
either creating new or reviving old boroughs, 3837 W. Sel- 
wyn Law Nisi PriusW.ZZZlLlvt Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the London Assurance Companies were established by 
charters, bearing date the 22d day of June, 1720. 3844 H. 

H. Wilson Brit. India I. 497 The main question, .was the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. 1863 Buckle Civilis. II. 
viii. 575 The earliest charter was granted to an English town 
in the twelfth century. 

d. People’s Charter: the name given to the 
famous document (published .8 May 1838) embody- 
ing the principles and demands of the Chartists. 

3838 W. Lovfitt Address (issued in Mch, or Apl) In the 
course of a few weeks this Bill will be prepared and printed 
for circulation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter'. 
3838 Northern Star (Leeds) 6 Aug. 7/2 That this meeting 
cordially approves of the People’s Charter as the outline of 
an Act to provide for the general representation of the 
people . . in Parliament, 3845 CycL isi Swpp. 1 . 331/2 
The ‘ People’s Charter’. The principal points of this pro- 
posed charter are, universal sulfrage, vote by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts, the abolition of property qualification in members, 
and paying them for their services. 3877 C. Mackay 
P'orty Years' Recoil. IL 50 The Charter — z document 
exceedingly well drawn up— derived its name from the 
French Charter of 3830. 

2 . A written evidence, instrument, or contract 
executed between man and man ; a. gen. 

c xvjQ Saints' Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) 290 pe chartre he 
wroiwte sone And a-selede hire with is ryng. 3377 Langl. P. 
PL B. XL 122 For may no cherle chartre make ne his catel 
selle, With-outen leue of his lorde. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
78/1 And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypcion of the 
wedlok. 3494 Fabyan vn. 545 Many blanke cnartours were 
deuysyd and brought into the cytie, whiche many of the 
moost substancyall men of the same were fayne to scale to 
theyr payne and charge, c 3530 Ld. Berners A rth, Lyt. 
Bryi. (3814) 26 Ye shall gyue to Perron your wyfe this nyght 
y* charter of her endowry. 3786 Burns A Dream xiii, But 
first hang out, that she '11 discern Your hymeneal charter. 
1847 C G. Addison Law Contracts i. i. 39 The Normans 
. . caused the ancient Saxon contracts and writings to be 
sealed, .and gave them the name of charters or Deeds. 

b. applied esp. to the documents or deeds re- 
lating to conveyance of landed property. 

c 3386 Chaucer Merch. T. 929 Min heritage, toun and 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. 3641 
Termes de la Ley 55 Charters of lands are writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man to an other, 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
or tenements. 3656 H. Phillips Pnrek. Pattern {xii'jCiO, 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs. 3838 Cruise 
Digest 1 . 259 In Madox's collection ofancient charters there 
are some leases, .which considerably exceed that period. 
3885 L. Goodeve Real Prop. 286 A record of the gjft or 
alienation [of land], called the Charter of Feoffment. 

c. Spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owners and merchants for the hire of a 
ship and safe delivery of the cargo; more fully 
Chabtbb-pabtt. Also, the contract thus made. 

37^ in Wicxhzg Disp. Nelson (3845) I. 428 He was under 
no Cnarter. Cnsfomary clause in Charter-parties, The 
Brokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five per cent. 

S. Privilege ; immunity ; publicly conceded right. 
*565 Jewel DeJ. Apol. (1613' 263 Ye haue a Charter to 
speake what ye list, 1600 Shaks. A. V.L. il vil 48 , 1 must 
haue liberty WHthall, as large a Charter as the winde. — 
Sonn. I viii. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci, xih 67 To impose 
Names is part of the Peoples Charter. 3805 Wordsworth 
Prelude vi. (1850) 140 And mighty fonns seizing a youthful 
fancy Had given charter to irregular hopes, 1839 De 
Quincev Lakes Wks. II. 367 Every man .-must grant a 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. 

T 4 . As a rendering of L, charta taken : Paper ; 
a paper, writing, letter, document, etc; Ohs. rare. 

3382 Wyclif Frov. Prol., loyne the epistil whom joyneth 
presthood ; 5ho, the chartre t^nne not [Vulg. ne dividat 
charta], whom the looue of Crist knytteth. — ^ob vii. 16 
And the chartre taken {aceepta charta]y thei maden the 
conscripcioun of the wedloc. 


CHARTEBEB. 

5 . Comb.y as charter -beer, -box, -chest, -rbom\ 
charter-bond =s Charte e-fart y ; charter-boy, 
a boy on the Charter-house foundation ; charter- 
brother, an inmate and pensioner of the Charterj- 
house; charter -colony, a colony founded by 
Royal Charter ; charter-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose ; charter-ex- 
emption, exemption from taxes, etc. by Royal 
Charter ; charter - government, a government 
founded by Royal Charter; charter-hold (see 
Charter-land) ; f charter-horn, a horn used as 
a charter or instrument of conveyance ; f char- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, ? licenser ; charter-park, a 
park held by charter ; f charter-patent, a letter- 
patent; charter-system, the system of working 
a mine by a Chartebmaster ; charter-tailzie, 
charter of entail : see Tailzie. See also Charter- 

-HOUSBj, -LAND, -MASTER, -PARTY, -SCHOOL. 

1634 Bbereton Trav. (1844) 156 A kind of beer called 
^Charter beer. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy 172 He would 
forfeit his *charter-bond. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability, Wks. (Bohn) IL 36 If all remedy fails, right of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his *charter-bqx. i8(^ Carlyle 
Inang. Address 181 Compiled out of all kinds of parchments, 
*charter-chests. 1883 J. Russell Haigs 11 Those in the 
charter-chest of the family date from 3425 onwards. 1766 
Hist. E^irope in Ann. Reg. 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America : the ^charter-colonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, and the King's colonies. 3817 W. Sel- 
WYN Law Nisi Prhis II. 1007 Upon an omission to elect at' 
the *charter-day, or to do such acts as were by the charter 
required to be done at certain times . . a forfeiture of the 
charter might be incurred, and the corporation dissolved. 
1775 Wesley Wks. 1872 XI. 85 The plea of *charter-exemp- 
tion drops. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 293 I'he ‘’'’charter 
governments were empowered to enact laws, and no ratifica- 
tion by the king was neces.sary, 3710 Prideaux Grig. 
Tithes iv. 203 His *Charter-hoId Lands. 3774 C. Lyttelton 
in Archseol. III. 22 Account of certain *Charter-Horns in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle. 3683 DrtYDEN Vind. Dk. of Guise < 
Wks. 1725 V. 333 The *Charter-man in the very Title-page, 
1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3900/4 A ’’^Charter- Park walled about. 
1599 A Iphons. (1861)291 1.sealyour*charter-patent. 

1836 Scott Antiq. xxiv. There's a parchment book in the 
*chai-ter-room at Knockwinnqck Castle. 1864 Daily Tel, 
26 Oct., ‘ Doggies ’ and ‘ butties as they are called by the' 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as the ‘charter .system*. 1634 S. 
Rutherford Lett. '1862) I.^ iii I cannot but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are given to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, and .so we are in Christ’s ^charter- 
talizie) but our Lord will keep His possession. 

t Clia'rter, sb.*^ Obs. Also ebartouT. [a. OF. 
chartier :—L. c{h)artdrium place for papers,, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 

u:z6oo Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) Ane tyne [tin] chartour 
weyand four pund tua unsis. 

Cliaarber (tja'itsa), v. tram. [f. Charter jA'*] 

1. trans. To grant a charter to; to bestow or i 
establish by charter. 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron, ix. xxiii. 210 ]?e thred Robert, 
charterit, and sesit eftyrwart. .|>at Lady. 3800 Colquhoun 
Comm. Thames I 5 The Russia Company., was chartered 
. .in 1555. i8sp C. Barker Assoc, Prim. Mid. Ages ii. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward III.. we find the Goldsmiths* 
Company chartered. 

2 . To privilege, license. 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apopk. 255 b. He was. .chartreed 
or priuileged from bearyng almaner offices of charge. 1795. 
Southey Joan, of A rc x. 719 If discipline be utterly Relax'd, 
Vice charter'd, Wickedness let loose. 3879 Geo. Eliot^ 
Coil. Breakf. P. 795 With spreading lands Where pleasure 
charters all 

3. To hire (a ship) by charter-party. Hence 
colloq. to hire (a vehicle, etc.), 

3806 Gazetteer Scofl. 217/3 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol 3836 
W. Irving Astoria III, 215 It was impossible to charter a 
ship for the purpose. x8^ W, Bradwood 'The O. V. H. 
(3870) 191 To charter a dogcart for the afternoon. 3875 J. 
Bennet Winter Medit. iv. xxl 638 A carriage maybe char- 
tered for a given journey at a certain price. 

Hence Cba'xterlttg, vbl. sb. 

1818 Jas. yiiu. Brit. India II. iv. i. 7 The Company pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chartering, 3883 Pall Mall 
G. 9 July 5/2 Chartering limited to sailing vessels. 

Cliai^eraMe (tjautorab’l), 3?. [f. Chartir 
or V. -t- -ABLE,] Capable of being chartered. 

In mod. Diets, 

Cliarterage (tja^itar^.^). rare. [Charter v. 
-f -AGE,] The practice of chartering. 

3806 W. Taylor in Robberds' (1843) II. 146 Roscoe 
..proposes in parliamentary reform the very step to which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charterage. 

t Clia'rteral, a. Obs. [f. Charter + -al^.] 
In accordance with a charte r. 

3700 in Col. Rec. Penn. I. 609 Onlie present 19 persons, 
q''as the Charteral number should have been 24. 

Hence Clia'rterally 

3696 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 505, I could not even, by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. ‘ 

Chartered (tja-itard), ppl. a. [f. Charter v.] 
1. Founded, privileged, or protected by charter. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vi. 113 J?ai gert J?e Chanownis 
be Chartryd. 3780 Cowper Table-t. 259 Britain's chartered 
land. 3800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames viii. 257 The Gover- 
nors . . of the different Chartered Companies. 1840 Marryat 
Poor yack xxxi. There was a foundation or chartered school 
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CHABTHIsABY. 


1876 Green Shari Hist. v. § 4 (1882'^ 239 The fugitive 
bondsmen found freedom in a flight to chartered towns. 

2 kg. Privileged ; licensed. 

5400 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Garter’d Libertine, is still. 1783-94 Blake Songs Ex^per . , 
London Near where the charter’d Thames does flow. 1802 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 472 A certain sense of 
decorum, .still preserved its sway over the chartered liber- 
tines of Rome. 1871 Morley Voltaire 25 The sworn 
and chartered foes of light. 

3 . Hired under a charter-party. 

x8oo R. Langford Introd. Trade 130 Chartered, hired for 
a voyage. i866 Harvard Mein. Biog. I. ^20 The gunboats 
in the river ; the chartered transports, .lying at the levee. 

ii. fig. Freighted, charged. 

1823 T. Roscoe Sismondi's Lit. S. Europe (Bohn) I. 375 
The moment chartered with Clorinda’s doom. 

Charterer (tJa-jt9rM). [f. Charter sb. and 

1 . a. One who holds land by charter ; a free- 
holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

isoS Manwood Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 217 A Bookeland 
man, which at this day is taken for a Charterar or a free- 
holder. 1669 in Picton Mumc. Rec. (18831 1.276 

The Aldermen and such of the charterers of this tovme as 
he shall think meet. 1698 Ibid. 1. 283 The Lord of Derby 
is a Charterer. 1708-21 Kersey, Charterer, im Cheshire) 
a Free-holder. , , , x 

2 . One who hires a vessel tinder a charter-party. 


1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xxii, I was assured by the.^. 
charterer, that it would be all right. 187S Bedford 
Pock. Bk. VI. 224 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is let, in whole or in part; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. 1882 P all R^lj G. 15 
June 7/1 The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 

f Charter friar. Obs. [see next.] A Car- 
thusian. 

1686 J. Serjeant / fwA Monast . Conventions 42ThtOtaQr 
of the. .Charter- Fryers, instituted by one Bruno. 

Charterhoiise (tja-itaahaiis). Also (in sense 
3) 7 chartrous. [An alteration, by popular etym- 
ology, of AF. chartrouse ^ ^ . chartreuse, i. e. 
viaisofi chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp. to the masc. F. chartreux, 
AF. chartrous, which is preserved in quot. 1641.) 
OF. chartreus, -euse (AF. -otts, -ouse) was itself a 
corruption of an earlier fomi chartetts, -euse (AF. 
chartous, charthous, -ottse, cf. It. certosa) repr. L. 
cartusius, carthusius : see Carthusian. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chartous, 
Chasthous, q. v. 

The popular undenstanding of charirotise as chart(e)r- 
{h)ouse, was of course helped by the fact that meaning 
was Carthusian ‘ house maison chartreuse. The earlier 
corruption of charteus, ~ous to chartreus, ~rous, was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and probably due^ to as- 
sociation with chartre^ prison, suggested by the rigid con- 
finement and severe discipline of the order,] 

1 . A Carthusian monastery, arch. 

[a 1500 Siege of Rouen 7 in Collect. Lond.Cii fCamd. Soc. 
1877I With [inne] a howse of Chartere There loggyd hym 
oure kynge.] 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/1 Aspne 
myghte saye that looked for too dye, or that were entnng into 
the charterhouse, I wyll neuer eate fleshe more in thys worlde. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1832) 38 Draune from the tower 
unto Tyborne the iij, priors of the Charterhowses [London, 
Beauvale, and Hexham], and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
qwarterd. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1236/1 Buried m 
the charterhouse at Hull, a 1631 Donne .S’fi’rw. Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-house, where Men . . must 
■not speak to one another. ax 6^9 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, 
// Wks. (1711) los Margaret the old queen was 
buried in the charterhouse of St. Johnston, 1762 tr. Busch- 
infs Syst. Geog. IV. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour’s distance from Memmingen. 1839 
Mar. Hack Eng. Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the Carthu.sians. 

2 . Hence : Name of a charitable institution or 
^hospital’ founded in London, in 1611, upon the 
site of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools. 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godaiming.) 

1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iv. § 15 (an. 1611V Richard Sut- 
ton, the Phcenix of our age, and sole founder of Charter 
House Hoispital . . Children not yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this hospital 
their souls and bodie.s provided for. 1846 M‘‘Culloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire 11. 323 The courp of classical study 
in the Charterhouse is similar to that at other public 

3 . cLttrib. OX adj. [cf. Charthous.] Carthusian. 

IS77 Vautroullier igSTheTurke thinkeA 

the selfe same thing that the Charterhouse monke doth. 
1570 Fulke Heskins* Part. 201 Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke. Contn.HoUnshedlYi. 1274/2 Being 

of the charterhouse order. 1641 R. IdecoMf Abners Fimerall 
12 Call your selves Sinners ; els we (with that Chartrous 

Monk in story) Saint all who will see and supple us. 

t [f. Charter -t- -ism.] 

Adherence to the ‘ People^s Charter * ; Chartism. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 368 Charterism is 
extending upwards. Meaning always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles of popular government 
. .embodied in what was called ‘ the People s Charter . 
Clia’irterist. Hist. [f. Charter sb. + -ist.J 
tl. Eccl.Hist. 

1579 J. Field Calvin’s Serin. Ded., The. . olde Ghartensts, 
and new Anabaptists, and such as are of the F amily of Love. 
2 . Eng. Hist. 

1888 E. Peacock in N. ^ Q. Ser. vii. VI. 273 Chartenst 
and Charterism were the words commonly used by those 
with whom I came in contact, in or about the year 1840, 


C?ls.£i*‘3?teir-la^d. Land held by charter ; free- 
hold land. (In OE. hScland, Bookland.) 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII. c. 13 Lands and tenements. . to the 
yearly value of xx,s. of Charter land or freehold. iS®3 
HERB. Surv. 13 b, There maye be in one manere a lordshyp 
bothe charter lande and copye lande. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 54 Charter-land . . which otherwise is called freehold. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 90 Book-land, or charter-land. 
i860 C. Innes Scot!, in Mid. Ages ii. 54 Bocland or Charter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliament, from the 
public land. 

Cll3i'l'terl6SS, ct. Without a charter (m va- 
rious senses of that word). 

a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. p. 114 And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. Mod. The borough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains charterless. 

Ciia'irfcermaster. [f. Charter sbO- 2 ; i. e. a 
masterman ’ who works by ‘ charter ’ or written 
contract.] " la the mining districts, one who raises 
coal or ironstone at a contract price ’ (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 18581. 
i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Charter-party (tjautoijpaati). Forms 6 
(? chartwrpartte), chartparte, eliartipartie ; 
6~7 chart er-partie, 7 charter-party. [In i 6 th c. 
chart e-, chartipartie, a. Y.charte par tie, in med. 
L. charia partita (also called chart a divisa) a 
divided ‘charter’ or legal instrument, i.e. one 
written out in duplicate, and then divided through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indenture.] 
f 1 . gen. An indenture; a contract written out 
in duplicate on a single sheet, and then divided 
so as to yield two counter-parts, fitting each other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made through a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Obs. 

[Rymer Foedera XIII. 43/2 (Du Cange) Contractus per 
chartas partitas. Dugdale Monast. AngU II- 94 (Du 
Cange) Tenent etiam totam terram de Stelden per Cartas 
Divisas.] 

2 . In modem use confined to : The charter 
or deed made between owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the freight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipulations 
as to demurrage. ,, , , mt 

1539 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. II. 142 As larger wll 
apere by the sayde chartwrpartte. iS4° d ct 32 X" en. I II I, 
c. 14 The chart parte to be made betwen the said owner or 
maister and the marchantes. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
ContrapoUqa, the counterpane of a chartipartie, anU-> 
graphum. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 272 It is requisite that 
the same be declared in the charter partie. _ 1623 Whi^t- 
BOURNE Newfoundland 37 Those which hire ships for 
that purpose are bound by conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties. 1641 Termes de la Ley 55 
Charter partie.^ 1658 Miltw Lett. Statefiiy&.vj'^Z^ II. 219 


He hir’d* out his Ship by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Joseph Arman, an Italian. 175$ Magens Insurances II. 
loi When the . . Charter-Party is .signed, the contracting 
Parties shall be reciprocally hound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson 11845) V. 356 Whether their Vessels are found 
agreeably to their Charter Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce, 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Clia'rter Scliool. The name given to schools 
established in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. In 1745 a special tax was devoted 
by parliament to their support. 

1763 Dk. Northumb. Sp. Irish Parli. In Ann. Reg. 197/1 
For this purpose your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL 206 [Galway] has 
. .a charter-school, and an hospital. 1881 Froude Eng. in 
Irel. I. 573 The long celebrated Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned by the Catholic priests. 1883 Lecky H ist. xBth 
Cent. 11.200. 

t Clia'rtllOUS. Obs. Also chartous. [Earlier 
form of Charterhouse; a. AF. chart{h)ous= 
OF. chartezis Carthusius \ see Carthusian.] 
Carthusian, -s. 

<71387 TsczvisKHigden (Rolls) VII. 305 Abqute that tyiue 
bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria. ^•1394 
PL Crede h-jif Monkes ne preistes, Chanouns ne charthous 
pat in chirche serveth. 

ChaTting : see under Chart 2;. 

Cliartism (tjautiz’m). Eng. Hist. [f. L. charta 
in sense ‘Charter* + -ism.] The democratic 
movement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48, 
1839 New Monthly Mag. LVII. 536 A sort of intellectual 
Chartism, very sublime and beautiiul in theoryj but very 
useless in practice. 1839 Carlyle {pith) Chartism. 1859 
Mill Diss. ^ Disc. II. 189 The democratic movement among 
the operative classes, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
first open separation of interest, feeling, and opinion, between 
the labouring portion, of the commonwealth and all above 
them. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xviii. 18 Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses ; it became an anachronism. 
Chartist (tjautist). [f. L. charta, in sense 
Charter + -ist.] One of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose principles were 
embodied in the document called the ‘ People’s 


Charter* (Charter sb. i d). (The organization 
came to an end after 1848.) 

* Not found in their organ, the Northern Star, before 
August 1838.' {N. 4* Q> 7 s. VL 433;) . ^ , 

1838 Ann. Reg. xv. 310-11 A public meetingof the Chart- 
ists^ was convened in the day time at Palace Yard, West- 
minster. 1850-1 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. 

V. V. 263 The body soon to be called Chartists — as soon as 
their political ideas had resolved themselves into the form 
of a charter which the people might demand. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A country of 
extremes^^ — dukes and chartists, Bishops of Durham and 
naked heathen colliers. 1882 W. J. Linton m Century 
Mag. XXIII. 423/1 The very name of the Peoples Charter 
helped the opponents to a nickname ; Chartist became a 
word of reproach. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine Introd. 2 The Chartist outbreaks. 
184s M'Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854' I. 219 Chartist 
doctrines, .made such progress in South Wales, as to give 
rise to dangerous commotions. 1848 Illust. Lond. News 17 
June 391/2 Failure of the Chartist Demonstrations. 

Clia'irbless, Without a chart. 

x8c& J. Barlow Columb. 1. 56 O’er the chartless main. 1871 
JoAQ. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 98 Chartless strange and 
most uncommon seas. 

CJliartograpliea? (kaitp*grafoi). Also CART-. 

[f. L. charta, carta, in med. sense ‘chart*, ‘map* 
(a- Gr. x^PT‘^ 1 ^) + -ypacf>os writing, writer +. 
-er : in mod.F'. chariographe.] One who draws 
charts or maps. Cf. Carto(JRApher. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July tL.) We should have thought it 
better for a chartographer to admit his ignorance. 187S 
Hooker & Ball Marocco 379 The chartographer has spoiled 
his map. 

So Oliarbogra-pMo, -al, a., Chaxto-grapMst, 
Oliarto-grapliy, all which are also written Cart-- 
1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July (L.) The careful delineation . . 
showing a considerable advance in chartographic certainty. 
1880 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 323/1 The chartographic prints of 
the cadastral survey. 2884 Academy 22 Mar- 207 Mr. Cust 
..obliged the chartographist to adhere to Fred Miiller’s 
classification. 1851 J. R. Jackson {title) Chartography, 
1883 Gd. Words 241 Columbus turned his attention to char- 
tography. ^ 

tCha-rtomancy. Obs. [f. Gr. paper 

H- -MANGY.] (See quot.) 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 165 Chartomancy [divining] by 
writing in papers. 

Cliartour, -tre, obs. forms of Charter. 
Chartous, var. Charthous, Obs., Carthusian, 
t Cha'rtre. Obs. [a. OF. (12th c. in 

Littre) L. carcer-em prison, dungeon.] A orison. 

C1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2043 Him 5e chartre haueS bitaSt. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour L ij, The prysoners which were 
in the prysons and chartres. 

II Charhreiiso (Jartr^*z). [Fr. ; fern, of Char- 
ireux : see next and Charterhouse.] 

1. A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande- 
Chartreuse (the head monastery of the Carthusians, 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herbs and brandy. 

1866 Sala Barbary xx. 379 The absinthe and the char- 
treuse. .should all come from France. 

2 . A shade of colour ; a pale apple-green. 

1884 Western Daily Press 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employed, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse. 

11 Chartre-OX (Ja-rtr^). [mod.F., for earlier 
chaz'teus :-L. Carthusitis : see Charterhouse.] 

1. A Carthusian. Also attrib. 

c 1430 Lydg. Boclias (1554) 223 a Yeue me your honde with 
chekes dead and pale, Caused of watche andlong abstinence, 
Sir Chartreux. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 1^8 Sir, a 
Chartreux Fryer, His Confessor. x66i Cowley Cromwell 
Wks. 1710 II. 655 The Chartreux wants the Warning of a 
Bell To call him to the Duties of his Cell. 1733 Pope Use 
of Riches i. 187 Like some lone chartreux. 

2 . The Charterhouse (School). 

1779 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 42 I have en- 
quired when he was sent to the Chartreux . . At the school 
of the Chartreux. .he pursued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis. 

Cliarfctilary I (kautiz^lari). Also spelt Car- 
tulary, q.v. [ad. med.L, chartuldrium (partu-) 
repository of charters, f. chartula Charter : see 
-ARY.] A collection or set of charters ; particu- 
larly, the large volume, or set of volumes, contain- 
ing a duplicate copy of all charters, title-deeds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
corporation, or other land- owner ; a (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a modern 
urinted edition of such a register or collection. 


(Some have erroneously confounded ckartulary with cimr. 
ter: see Todd. Johnson’s explanation ‘A place where 
papers or records are kept’ gives the radical sense of L. 
chartularium, but appears not to be in use in Eng.) 

157X Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) Pref. 2 Diverse manu- 
scripts. Annales and Chartularies. 1691 Wood Atk. Oxon. 
II. 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
were Chartularies of the Lordships and Lands first given to 
the Cath. Ch. of S. Paul in London. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 835 Publish’d from an Original in the Chartulary 
of St, Giles. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 148 M. 
Guerard. .the learned editor of the chartulary of Chartres. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. xi. 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
tularies or collections of title deeds. 1884 Athenseum 16 
Aug. 209/1 He does not know the difference between an 
indenture and a chartulary, between a deed on a single 
membrane and a register of numerous writings. 

Cha’rtulary [ad. L. chartulari-us keeper 
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of the aidiives, f. chartula : see prec.] A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge of the records. 

s678-i7o6inPHiLUPS, 1708-21 Kersey. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Chartulary^ a keeper of a Register-roll or Reckoning-Book, 
1855 Milman Lat^ Ckr* (1864) 11 . iv. vi. 318 Maurice the 
chartulary harangued the soldiers. 

Charvaile, -vel, etc. obs. ff, Cherto. 
Cliarwoman tja*iwum«n). Forms: 

6 charr-, charre-, 7-8 chare-, ohairwoman, 
8-9 charwoman, [f. Chare sh,^ 5,iy.i 5 + Woman. 

The spellings ckare^ cka.tr- have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is still frequent,] 

A woman hired by the day to do odd jobs of 
household work. 

a. 1596 in Victon Mumc. Rec. I. 116 All such 

yonge Wemen and others called Charr Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe sarvice. *S97, T)®loney Jacki Newb. ix, 107 
To be a charre-woman in rich mens houses, lygi Johnson 
Rambl. No. 14a f 6 Illicit correspondence with cottagers 
and charwomen. 186s W. Collins DeadSecr:66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional charwoman, to enter 
the house. 

0 , j6z6 Fletcher Ratr M. 0/ Inn iv. ii, The witches of 
Lapland are the devil’s chairwomen. i6a6 Bernard Isle 
of Man (1637) 1^8 The Chare-woman, and her daughters 
rocketing and Filch. 1662 Fuller iVorthies i. aa It is no 
good huswifery to hire Chair-women, xjz^Lond^^Gaz. No. 
6383/3 Elizabeth Maulkham. .Charew Oman. 1774 IVesim. 
Map II. 550 As a Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin- 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Cliary (tJe®Ti), a. Forms: i cearis, -es, 
eeari, 3 cliaris, 5 charry, (6 cb.eane, cheyrye, 
cliairie, 7 ohairy), 6-7 charie, 6- chary. [OE. 
aarz^=:OS. camp (in mMcarag), OHG. charag'.’^ 
OTeiit. ^karag-oZf f. kard- sorrow, trouble, 
care. With the sense-development cf. Cabepul. 

The palatalization of initial ca- in this word, while it 
remains guttural in Care, is thus accounted for : in the sb. 
the original OE. type was nom. caru.^ %txi.*csere, whence 
ceare(ct caster, ceasier ttcJ ) ; so app. the derivative *c 3 eriZy 
whence ceariz, with palatal ce- becoming c&-. But the sb. 
retained guttural c in the nom. (even when by u- umlaut 
it was occasionally written cearte)^ so that no such form as 
chare is found in ME. As to sense 3 cf. Chare «.] 

1 1 . Causing sorrow, grievous. Ohs, 
a 1000 Doomsday 67 (Gr.) Wees Meotud on beam bunden 
faeste cearian clomme. 

t 2 . Feeling or showing sorrow; sorrowful, 
mournful. Obs. 

ni xooo CnV 148 (Gr.) Hie bidon hwonne beam Godes 
cwometo cearisum. axooo Souls Address 162 iGr.) Ne 
burfon wyt beon cearie. cx2oo Ormin 1374 For turrtle 
jedeb)? charij lif. .fra \>a.tt hire make iss daed. 

1 3 . Dear ; precious, cherished. Ohs. 

? a 1400 Marie A rih, 3965 Ffore the charry childe so his 
chere chawngide, That the chillande watire one his chekes 
rynnyde 1 1593 Edw. /, 200 And henceforth see you 

call it Charing-cross ; For why, the chariest and the choicest 
queen, That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells. 
<2x600 W. Elderton in Farr’s.^. P. Elis. 11 . 514 O God, 
what griefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brii. I. 253 Things of charie price. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxix, Fill the stirrup cup . . from a butt yet charier than 
that which he had pierced for the former stoup. 

4 . Careful, cautious, circumspect, wary. 

xst^z TJdall tr. Erasm. Aj^o/k. 231b, I am much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1366 Anstv. Examination 
pretending to mayntayne Apparel^ etc. 148 Those prudent 
and chaine ouerseers which tythe mint andanice. 1625-^8 
tr. Camden's Mist. jS’/fa., I,. have not touched them but 
with a light and chary hand. X857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 
4- Eng. II. 343 Yet m this concession, he was very chary. 
X878G. Macdonalx> Pkantastes II. xiii 15 Enough to mad- 
den a chary lover, 
b). Fastidious, shy, particular. 

X567 DmtiT Horace’s Epist. rr. ii. H iv, Whilste theye 
indit^and reade theire toyes, Moste chearie and most coy. 
1592 Greene Cicermis Amor., Man having swilled in this 
nectar of Love is so chary that he . . admitteth no partaker 
of her favours, 2602 Shaks. Mam. 1. iii. 36 The chariest 
Maid is Prodigall enough, If she vnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone. 1834 Mudie Brii. Birds {1841) I. 124 Another 
leagle], .not quite so chary in its food as the former. 

<3. Const, w, of. Shy of, disinclined to. 

XS79 G. Harvey Letier-hk. f 1884) 66 To be very chary and 
circumspect in opening himselfe, X673 Marvell Reh. 
Tramp. 11. Wks. (18751 11 . 253 Men ought to be chary of 
aspersing them [the clergy]. Scott R. M. Perth vi, 

Chary of mixing in causeless strife. 1883 x^ik Cent. May 
882 Crown authorities were very chary in putting it in 
force. 1884 Lam Times 16 Feb. 278/1 1 radesmen chary of 
allowing vessels to leave port prior to payment. 

5 . Careful (in preservation of), (ionst. of d over. 

*579 Gosson Sch. AbuseiAxb.) 58 If you bee chaiy of your 

good name. 1598 Greene ^amesIV (1861) 219 With chary 
care I have recur’d the one. 2598 Yong Diana 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie ouer her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight. 1638 Cowley Loads 
RUdle 1* i, ’Faith, l am veiy Chary of my Health, c 2645 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 221 The curious sea-chest of glasses 
. , which I shall be very chary to keep as a monument of your 
love. 17S4 ^icB.ATxmo^ Grandison HI. viii 56 Be chary 
of them, and return them when perused. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxiv, In reference to your safety and comfort, of which he 
■'desiresusTo be chary,"' 

6. Careful not to waste or part with, frugal, 
.sparing'(<?/). ' 

■2370 Levins Manip, 106 Cheyrye, 2592 Greene' 
Disput. 4 Heethatis most chane of bis crownes abroad. 
*756 CX Lucas Ess. Wdiers 1 . 154 They drank nothing but 
water, of which they were very chary. 2826 Scott Woodst. 
iii, They were more. chary nf theu*' royal preS'ence., 2868 Miss 


Dead^Sea Fr. I. ii. 20 He had much need to be 
careful of shillings, and chary even of pence. 2872 Minto 
Eng. Lit. n. vii, 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
1874 Sayce Compar, Philot vii. 281 The primitive barbarian 
. .would have been extremely chary in his use of words. 
fi. Requiring care or careful handling. Ohs. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 28 The cheife and 
chariest point is, so to plie them all, as they may proceede 
voluntarily. 

8. quasi-u:</iy. Charily ; carefully. 

(cxs^o Marlowe Faust, vi. 175 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will 1 keep as chary as my life. 
a 2600 W, Elderton in Farr’s S. P. Eliz. II. 513 And charie 
went to churche himself, c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xxii. Which 
I will keepe so chary, As tender nurse her babe. _ 2633 Hey- 
wooD Eng. Trav. lU. Wks. 1874 IV. 44 Let men live as charie 
as they can. a 2845 Hood Mary’s Ghost v, You thought 
that I was buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary. 
Charybdis (kari-bdis). [L, ; a. Gr. X'^pv 0 disl\ 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily (now 
Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla, Used 
allusively of anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and esp. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or peril in 
seeking to avoid its opposite. 

2597 Bacon Coalers Good ^ Ea., Ess. fArb.) 147 And con- 
trarie the remedy of the one euill is the occasion and 
commencement of an other, as in Scilla and Charybdis. 
2^9 Man in Moone (1849) 22 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction ; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men.^ 2679 Plot Stajgordsk, (i686’ 72 If we 
consider what mighty Charybdes there are in the World. 
x6^ Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 87. 2860 All V. Round 
382 In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we had all but 
stumbled upon the Charybdis of a dredging-machine. 

Charyowre, -ooure : see Charger. 

Clias, obs. f. of Chase sh.^, v.'^; Sc. f. Chess. 
Chiasfcoll, -bow. Sc. variants of Chesboll. 
Chase, cliace (tj<?^s), sh.^ Also 5 chaas, 
chasshe, chas, 6 Sc. chaise, chess. [ME. ckace, 

a. OF. chace ( * Pr. cassa, Sp. caza, Pg, caga, It. 
caccicL ) Romanic type ^captia, i. stem of *cap- 
tiare\ see Chase ly.] 

1 . The action of chasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch ; pursuit ; hunting. 

2297 R. Glouc. 6 Mest plente of fysch. .And mest chase. , 
of wylde bestes. c 2300 K. A lis, 299 Liouns chas. . and beore 
baityng. 2393 Gower Conf. HI. 373 Then might nought 
make sute and chace. Where that the game is nought 
provable. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvia. xxx. ( 1495) 
793 Yf a hart fynde dowble waves, .that it be harder for the 
houndes to fynde and to folowe his chaas by odour and smell. 
2566 Knox Mist. Ref. Wks. 2846 1 . 393 The Lord Seytoun. , 
brak a chaise upoun Alexander Quhitelaw. a 1649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Mist. Jas. K Wks. (1711) 207 The chace and 
following of hereticksis more necessary than that of infidels. 
2725 Pe Foe Voy. round World {1840) 307 Three bulls .. 
which they killed after a long and tedious chace. 
Parwin Voy. Nat. iii. (18731 57 The Carranchas will unite 
in chace of large birds. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Gertn. Lit. 
igx The Silesians made a deliberate chase after elegant and 
original words. See Steeple-chase, Wild-goose-chase, 

b. The chase', the occupation or pastime of 
hunting wild animals for profit or (more usually) 
sport; blunting'. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chrm. (1810) 94 pat neuer on Friday to 
wod j^u go to chace. 2486 Bk. St. Albans E j a, Beestys 
of venery, or of chace. 1606 and Pt. Retnme fr. Pemass. 
n. V, (Arb.l 31 Your speciall beasts for chase, or as we hunts- 
men call it, jfor venery. 2735 Somerville Chase i. 2 The 
Chace, I sing, Hounds, and their various Breed. 2777 
Robertson ///xA Amer. I. iv. 268 An Asiatic, who 
depends for subsistence on the chace. 1790 Cowper Iliad 
X. 424 As two fleet hounds, sharp fang'd, trained to the 
chace. 1832 tr. Sismondls Hal. Rep. ix, 201 Passionately 
devoted to the chace. 2842 Lane A rah, Nts. L 92 Ardently 
fond of the chase, 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. if. 
xi. 391 Like hunted beasts of the chace. 

c. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Obs. (exc. as in a.). 

c 2323 Coer de L. 6801 There were a thousand piwsoners 

and mo. The chace lested swythe longe. c 2330 R. Brunne 
Ckron.XtZxo) 27 he to}>er were affraied, pat pei went to ptr 
schippes, so hard he sette his chace. c 2350 W'ill. Paleme 
1274 pemperours men manly made }?€ chace, & slowen doun 
hi eche side, c 2425 Wyntoun Crott. vm. xK. 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 2483 Catk. Angl, 59 A 
ch&&o fuga. 2313-73 Dium. Occur. (1833) 37 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess, 2572 H, Marleborrough in 
ManmeVs Chron. Irel. 11633) 207 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 1790 Burns Bait, Sherif-muir iv, The chase 
gaed frae the north, man. 2809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp, 
565 1 have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Portugal. 

d. In Naval warfare : The pursuit of a ship. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 Wee gave chase to a Turkish 

Pirat, after halfe a dawes chase, we jgave him over. 26^ 
Srumy Mariners Mag. 1. 1. 18 With a Man of War in 
Chase. Ibid. 29 We have a steam-Chase, but we shall be up 
with her presently. 2704 J. Harris L^x. Teckn. s. v., A 
Stem Chase is when the Chaser follows the Qiased a-stern, 
directly upon the same Point of the Compass. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine ( 2789) M, The admiral di^layed the signal for 
a general chace. 2836 M arryat Midsh. Easy xxx, This will 
be a long chase ; a stem chase always is. 

e. Phrases: In chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, as to he in chase Xof)i have in 
chase, hold in chase. To give chase (/<?) : to pursue, 
t Fair chase, a fair field ; ^free chase, free scope, 

* full ding ^ 

c 2400 Ywatne Gam. 3250 Thai ne war fayn of that fair 
chace. 1326 SKM-roiff Magnyf. 2346 Where he list, Foly 
hath fre chace. 2373 G, Harvey Letter-bk. (2884) 243 


Howbeit still all is ace. And there still a fayer chace. 2607 
Totseix. Four ~f. Beasts^ 102 When a hart is in his chase, 
he is greatly pained in his bowels. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. vi. ig 
Spies of the Voices Held me in chace. 1632 Sanderson la 
Serm, 496 When we have anything in chase. 2634 prec, 
sense], 2649 Milton Eikoft. Wks. 2738 1 . 419 What suttle 
and unpeaceable designs he then had in chace. 2704 J. 
Harris Lex. Teckn., Brigantine, is a small light Vessel . . 
and is either for Fighting or giving Chase. 2722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 324 Two of the frigates gave us chase. 2797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (2847) I. 60 It gives chase to .small birds 
on the wing. 1823 Byron Island in. x, And now the two 
canoes in chase divide . . To baffle the pursuit, a 184s Ma- 
caulay A rmada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase. 

2 . The right of hunting over a tract of country ; 
also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 246 Thrughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the ^cliace. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 38 A 
man may have a cha.se in another man’s ground as well as 
his own. 2828 Cruise Digest III. 253 A chace is a franchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district. 

3 . A hunting-ground, a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 
unenclosed park-land. 

a 2440 Sir Degrev. 362 Have ye nat perkus and chas ? 
What schuld ye do a this place. 1490 Caxton Eneydosxiv. 
53 Thenneshalle alle the hunters flee awaye fro the chasshe. 
*339 Act 32 Men. VIII, c. 5 A chase for nourishyng, 
generadon and feeding of beast es of venery. 2342 Brinklow 
Compl. iv. {1874) 16 The inclosing of parky.s, forestys, and 
chasys. 2398 Manwood Lames Forest i. (1625) 24 In these 
three things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, in particular Lawes, in particular Offleers, and in cer- 
taine Courts. 2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Ckas. ^ Jas. (2852) 
244 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cranburn Chace, in Windsor 
Forest. 2798 Malthus Popul. 11. vi. (i8o6j I. 432 A part of 
these domains consisted of parks and chaces. 1830 L G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 28 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
land in the hands of a subject ; by whom, in strict language, 
only a chase is tenable. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . xxi. 
543 Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces. 
fg. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach Wks. IV. 343 
That ancient watery park, that pathless chase of ocean. 

4 . The object of pursuit ; the hniited animal 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 208 Fast after the chace hespedde, 

*373 Turberv. Bk. Venerie iii. 7 And kill at force, hart, 
hind. -and euery chace. 2677 N. Cox Genii. Recreai., 
Hunting (1706) 25 When Hounds., find some Game or 
Chase, we say They Challenge. 2682 Cotton Wond. Peake 
6 For badgors, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chace.s. 1733 Somerville Chase n. 278 The frighted Cha.se 
leaves her late dear Abodes. 1822 Byron Werner i. i. 62, I 
have been full oft The cha.se of Fortune. 1884 Poll Mall 
G. 5 Mar. 4/2 The intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled, 
b. Naut. The ship chased. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seatnan’s Gram. xii. 56 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your cha.se is the best. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxix, It was almo.st dark when we came up 
with the sternmost chace. 2769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(2789) Chace, a vessel pursued by some other. 2883 Century 
Mag. XXV. 864 The chase opened fire on the Carolina. 

6 . Those who hunt, ‘ the hunt 

2821 W. Spencer Poezns 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6 . The chase-guns of a ship (cf. Bow-chase, 
-chasers) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Stern chase : the chase-guns in the 
stern. 


2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (2847) 284 The vice-admiral! 
. . began with her chace to salute her with three or foure 
peeces of artillery, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at her. Ibid. 190 Doubtlesse it is mo.st proper for 
shippes to have short ordinance, except in the Sterne or 
chase. 2627 Capt. fbmTTr Seaman’s Gram. xii. 55 Her Bow 
and cha.se so Gally-like contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnances as.. she could. Ibid. xiii. 60 To giue her also 
your full cha.se, your weather broadside. 1687 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2251/4 Whilst our Stern Uhace so galled the rest a 
Stern. 1748 Anson Voy.in. viii. 502 The galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chace. 179S Lond. Gaz. 
3 Feb., Firing at each other their bow and stern chases. 

7 . Tennis. Applied to the second impact on tbe 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed or declined to return ; the value of 
which is determined by the nearness of the spot of 
impact to the end wall. If the opponent, on sides 
being changed (see quot. 1653), can * better’ this 
stroke {i.e. cause his ball to rebound nearer the 
wall) he wins and scores it ; if not. it is scored by 
the first player ; until it is so decided, the * chase ' 
is a stroke in abeyance. 

Since the distance of the place of impact from the; wall is 
the point of value, the common explanation in Dictionaries 
is ‘ The place where the ball completes its first bound 

[=sF. ckasse, It. caccia, Sp. caza, MDu. from 

ONF. cache, Du. kaats. Thence fyrx.kaatsspetx.t,. ‘chase- 
play’, tennis, whence^ Sc. Cachespel, and caich, each. 
Catch sA 5*^ The original meaning appeares to be ‘ drive', 
viz. the driving of the ball to such a point.] 

c tip^ Fromp. Farv, 68 Chace of tenys play, or obyi* 
lyke, sistencia, obsiaculum, obiculum. 2322 Skelton Why 
come ye 880 Marke me that chace In the Tennys play. 2332 
More Confut. TindaleNr&%, 403/2 Tindall is a great marker, 
there is nothing with him now but mark, mark, mark. It is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of cha.ses in 
some tenis play. 2542 Sir T. Wyatt Defence 263/3 As a 
man should judge a chace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented, x^x Florio Sec. 
Fruiesz's Boye, marke that chace. B. It is marked, and 
it is a great one [ = bad one]. Ibid. I have two chaces. 
T. The la.st was not a.chace, but a losse, M. Why is it a 
losse? T. Because you stroke it at the second rebound. 
*599 Shaks. Hen, V, 1. ii, 266 (2623) 72/2 All the Courts of 


CHASE, 


France will be disturb'd With Chaces. 2653 Urquh art g 
Rabelais i. Iviii, After the two chases are made, he that was Jj 

in the upper end of the tennis-court goeth out, and the other 

cometh in. 2696 Phillips, Chace . . also in the game of 
Tenis the fall of the Ball in such a certain part of the 
Court, beyond which the opposite Party must strike the ti 
Ball next time to gain that stroke. 1820 Hoyle's Games a 
Impr, 357 Marking the chaces, o 

8, dial. Haste, kurry. 

2864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Chass, ‘Tak your awn t 
timeower 't, there's nae 'Chass about it.’ X 

B. aHrib. a.nd Comh.^ as chase-fight {ox. id); ^ 
chase-gun, ‘such guns as are removed to the £ 

chase-ports ahead or astern, if not pivot-guns’ ^ 

(Adm. Smyth) ; chase-lialter, a large halter with ^ 
a long rein used for breaking colts ; chase-piece « ^ 

chastgun ; chase-ports (see quot. 1850) chase- 
sight, ‘where the sight is usually placed’ (Adm. t 

Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857^ VI. 280 A *chase fight to ; 
the northward till 7 at night, x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab ' 
Ixxxii, Raking *chase-guns through our sterns they send. 

2704 r. Harris Techn.^ Chase guns, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used m < 

chasing of others) or in the Stern, which are only useful , 

when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 

2748 Anson Voy.nu viii. (ed. 2I 501 He gave orders to fire 
upon them with the chace-guns. 1607 Markham CavaL i. 
(16x7) 7S Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
*chase halter. Ibid. ii. iii, 29 Hauing - . got a chase halter 
made of strong Plempe, with the reine aboue three fadome 
long at the least. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Conntry larme 
A watering snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft clmse 
halter. 2627 ‘C apt. Smith ■ Gram, xui, 60 Giue 

him a *chase peece with your broad side. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s. v. Dnckup, When a shot is to be made by a 
chase Piece. Ibid. s.v. Bulk heads. The Bulk-head ^re . . 
in which are the *Chase Port, 1850 Rudim. (Weale) 

xdS Chase-ports, the ports at the bows, or through the stern 
of the ship. The former . . are called bow-chasers. 

Chase (ip's), sb.'t [a. F. ch&sse, in OF. chasce^ 
chassCj shrine of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case L. capsa * repository, box, case , f. cap-^re 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether sense 2 
belongs here ; cf. next, and L. capsus enclosure).] 

1 . The ‘setting’ of a gem. 

2s8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, La Satllie 4 * caloc^n 
itvne pierre preitieuse taillie en bosse, the chase wherein a 
precious stone is enclosed. , . /• 

2 . Printing. The quadrangular iron trame m 
which the composed type for a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ‘ locked up 
by the quoins or wedges, so as to be placed in the 

^iSM’STnRTEVACT 78 A Printing Press* 

hath his seuerall parts . ^ the screw, the nut the pear-tree, 
and the chase. 2636 Dugard Gate Lot. Uni. § 492. 243 
The Compositor, -closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). 2833 J. Holland Mmuf. Metals II. 207 The form 
i. properly iranged and confined by quoins or wedges 
within an iron frame, denominated a chase. 

Chase (.tps) sb:i [a. F. cUs, ong. 'enclosure, 
enclosed pla(»’, needle-eye, etc. (=It. cassoy.- 
late L, capsum, thorax, hollow of the chest, locus 
conclusus’ ; a parallel form to L. capsa^ capsus, 
f. capeTe to take, receive, contain.] General sense : 

A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow. 

fl. The hollow furrow or ‘gutter on a cross- 
bow* wherein the arrow lies. Obs. 

26x1 CoTGR., Coulisse d'un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes ; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow). , , , r ' 

2 . The cavity of a gun barrel ; the part of a gun 

which contains the bore ; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, sometimes, between the trunnions 
and the swell of the muzzle). ^ . 

2647 Nye Gunnery i. 47 Every Gunner ought to t^ry his 
Piece, whether it be not wider in the mouth than the rest 
of the chase. 1704 J. Harris Xe.r. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, 
The whole Cavity or Bore of the Piece fs called her Chase. 
2769 Falconer LUct. Marine (1789) lujb, The chace com- 
m^ends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-nng, 
the chace-girdle and astragal ; 

Ibid Rriifb. 'The shot would, .roll out of the cha^. 2859 
F Gmsnim Artil Man. Plate (1862) 50. 28^ Tenneot 
St^ Guns (2864) 213. xBySHaily Ne^vs Ckt. 3/3 Ob- 
tained by elongating the chase or barrel of the gun. _ 

3 . A groove made to receive something which lies 

within or passes through it ; e. g. a. A groove cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe, etc. A 
trench cut for the reception of dram tiles, c. ihe 
curved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotates, 
so as to confine the water. ^ . 

to carry the pipes up in a chase by the side of the kitchen 
flue, and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4 . a. Carpentry. ‘ A score cut lengthwise for a 
tenon to be fixed in, as the tenon at the heels of 
pillars, etc.’ (Weale Rudim. Navig. 106,) 

1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 311 These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such ch^es filled with lead. 
^2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 144 A large pillar . . with its 

..end tenoned into a chase. , v * i, 4.1,^ 

b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which the 
overlapping joint of clinker-built boats gradually 
passes at the stem and stem into a flush jomt as 
in carvel-built boats; this is done by taking a 


gradually-deepening rabbet out of each edge at the 
lands. 

5 . See quot 

2794 J. Glark Agric. Surv, Herf. m> Chase, a stone 
trough used in cider-making, into which apples are thrown, 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse into a kind 
of paste, provincially must. vv • 

6. C omb., as claase-liooped a. , (of a gun) naving 
the chase strengthened by hoops ; so chaso-tioop- 
ing ; oliase-isiortic© (from 4), ‘ a long mortise 
cut lengthwise in one of a pair of parallel timbers, 
for the insertion of one end of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, wdiich is fixed in the other parallel 
timber’ ((iwilt). 

2886 Pall MallG 8 Sept. 6/2 The other as-ton guns were 
to be *chase-hooped. 1888 Ibid, i Tuneya Alterations of 
designs, modifications of tests, *chase-hoopmg. 2833 J. 
Holland Manuf Metals II. 251 On the top of these crank 
shafts are moving crank heads, with a chase mortice in 
each. ' _ ' - 

Cliase, cliao© Forms : 4 cbace-n, 

ehaci, chacy, cliasoe-n, 4-5 cliass(©, (5 chas, 
chasy, schase, 6 Sc. chaiss), 4-9 chac©, 4- 
chas©. [ME. a. OF. chacie-r, later chascte-r, 
chasse-r, in nth c. cacer (ONF. cocker, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. cazar, Pg. cai^ar. It. cacciare) :-late L. ^capti^ 1 
are, used instead of capture (freq. of capere to take) 
to seize, catch, in late L. also ‘ to chase* hunt : 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cacher, gave 
Catch, which had at first both the senses ‘ chase 
and ‘ catch,’ but was at length differentiated, and 
confined to the latter.] ^ . 

X. To pursue with a view to catching. 

1 . trans. To pursue for prey or sport ; to hunt. 

^2324 Guy Warw. (A.) 1206 pe hert to chacen and >e 
hinde, cxz^o Sir Tristr. 2741 Tristrem on h^ntinge rade 
An hert chaci bigan. c 1440 Ipomydon 64 In ^^dde to chase 
the wild dere. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. v. 37 Tlmt woat m 
charet chace the foming bore. ^ 1601 Holland PhnyU 120 
The practise of hunting, chasing and taming Elephants. 
27S3 Hogarth A^tal. Beauty v. 24. Cats will risk the l<^ing 
of their prey, to chase it over again. 2795 Southey 


27S3 HOGARTH J>eauiy y. - 

of their prey, to chase it over again. 2795 1 

o/Arc V. 464 Where I have .. Chaced the gay butterfly 
from flower to flower. 2859 Tennyson Vtmen 406 For here 
we met . .To chase . . the hart with golden horns. 

iMs'fflKS. sm. IT, n. Ui. w 8 To rovrze hfe Wrongs and 
chSI them to the bay. 150 -Merck. K it. vi. 13 All 
things that are, Are with more spirit <Aped than enjoy d. 

2784 Burns Green grow tJm Rashes, Xhe ^rly race may 
riches chase. 2847 Tennyson Princ. n. 386 Do I chase The 
substance or the shadow ? , r\x 

tCe intr. iabsol) To hunt, go hunting. Obs. 

<71320 Sir Beues 194 pat erl swor. .In )?at forest he wolde 
cha^pat bor to take. £724^ Maundev. vi. 64 Thei.. 
chacen aftre Bestes, to etenhem. 2486 Bk.SL Albajts 
E vi b. Iff youre houndis chase at hert or at haare. 2525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. Il.xxvii. 78 On a day he chased m 
the wodes. . 

2 . To pursue (a flying enemy). ^ . 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron.{x%ro) 16 Right vnto Donkastre 
be Danes gan him chace. <71400 Fwaine ^ Gaw. 1008 
Yowr lord fled out of the place, And the tother gan hym 
chace Heder into his awyn halde. 153S Coverdale PrmK 
xxviii. 2 The vngodly flyeth no man chasynge him. xBp 
Thirlwall Greece V. 19 His appearance .. put them to 
flight, and he chased them back to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. x886 Manch. Exam. 7 Tan. 5/2 A large crowd 
..chased the process-server and attacked the police, 
b. esp. To pursue (a ship) at sea. ^ ^ 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. fix. In giuin^ chase 

or chasing, or to escape bdng chased, 
infinite iudgemenL 2697 Dampier Vw. (1698) I. vii. 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we ch^ed, supposing it had 
been a Sail. 2727 Swift Gulliver nu 1. 17S We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us. 2788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 224 We were _several times ch^ed 
in our passage, 2836 Marryat Easy xm. 42 The 

boats were constantly out, chasing the v^sels along shore. 

+ c. To persecute, harass. Obs. 

2^0 Hampole Pr. Consc. 67oi pe strenthe of hungre sal 
bam swa chace pat >air awen flesshe J^ar sal of-race. c 1386 
SiAUCER Pers. r. F452 Preyetk for Ee«i- .that yow chacen 
and pursewen. ?<?i46o Belle Dame m Pol. ReL^ A. 
!i 866 ) 61 But fervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 

1S06 B. Griffin XXIX, Gn^s, chase this earth, that 

itmay fade with anguish, 1612 Shake. T. v. i. 227 

Though Fortune, visible an Enemie, Should chase vs. 
d. intr. ot absol (Former const, after.) 

,37s Barbour in. 53 H\-styntytswagat the chas- 

sansf That nane durst owt off batall ch^s. ^ * 4 So f 
Tolous 446 Aftur hym yorne they chaste. 2622 Bible , 
xSam.xvii. 53 The children of Israel returned froin 
chasing after the Philistines. 2748 Anson s Foy.i. iv. (ed. 2) 

>52 We let our reefs and chased with the s^adron. 2808 
Scott Marm. vi. xv, ‘ Horse 1 horse I the Douglas cned, 

‘ and chase P 2842 Tennyson Captain 33 Chase, he said : 
the ship flew forward. n • t - 

3 . trans. To pursue or run after in play. 

1830 Tennyson Merman ii, And then we would wander 
away, away .. Chasing each other merrily. ,2838 Haw- 
thorne Fil^ It. fmls. I. 202 Lovely shapes in marble .. 
chasing one another round the sides. 

4. fig. To call upon (a person) to fill up Ms 

glass ; to push the bottle towards. Cf. Hunt, 
^2824 Redgauntlet let. i, Wh^y, when I fill this very 

glass^of wine, cannot I ^push the bottle to you, and say 
‘ Fairford, you’re chased ’ ? \ 

i 5 . fig. To chase forth ; to pursue (a narrative). 


CHASED. 

C2386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 285 But shortly forth tWs 
matere for to chace. Ibid. 337 And shortly forth this tale 
for to chace. . , . i 

6 . intr. To run with speed; to hurry or rush 
along. (Cf, Catch 2.) Still 
2377 Langl, P. PL B. xvii. 5x To a iustes in iherusalem 
he chaced awey faste. <72400 Iroy 10436 Peji 

Achilles come chaseand with a choise wepyn. 239° open- 
SER F. Q. IV. iv. 29 Now chacing to and tro, Now hurtling 

round advantage for to take. 

II. To cause to move off or depart precipitately. 
l. tra?zs. To drive forcibly and precipitately 
from, out of, to, info, do. (a place or position). ^ 
a 2300 Cursor M. 3766 pis esau wit his manace Oute oJ>e 
land^did iacob chace. Hampole Pr. Consc.^Z^3T^ 

salle be chaced ogayne pair willeTyllealle manere of thing 
Pat es ille. 2380 Wychf WksAxZZo) cs^Distroie synne & 
bhasse it out of londe. c 2386 Chaucer Lavm T. ^8 
Chaced from cure heritage. 2526 Pilgr. f de W. 

1532) 113 As the smoke chaseth men out of «wne 

hous. 1592 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. iv. 234 Lwe ^ 

sleepe from my enthralled eyes. 2636 .E. Nacres 
MachiaveVs Disc. Livy l.xqx 

Citie being chac't out of Florence. s66i Bramhall 
Find. ii. 21 They have .. separated us & chased 
their communion. 1802 Med. frnl. V. 112 A. .method of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest maladies. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 207 They had repeatedly chased 
him into banishment. - , , , .1. 

b. with advbs. away, forth, outp about, etc* 

1340 HAMPOtE Pr. Ctmcc. 43i« He sa.1. .chace ^ 
abSt and he ayre. C1380 Sir Pernmb. 
charveb forb Olvuere. 2393 Gower Conf, Hi. 94 iuan is 
it chasfcl sore aLut, Till it to fire and leit be falle. c 2400 
Maundev. Prol. (1839) 3 To. .chacen out alle the mysbeleev. 
ynge men. c 1450 Crt. of Love iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to ?L?e away. 1SS3D0UGLAS ^neis x. v. 104 Vpspryngis 
the brycht day, Chasand the cloudis of the nycht away. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf xW. de W. 1531) 293 Theyr hope, -chaceth 
awaye all euyll feares. 2723-20 Iliad xvi. 62 Thy 
mere image [shall] chace her foes away. 

8 . To put to flight, scatter in flight, rout ; to 
disoQf chase away m gh, Obs. ot arch. ^ • 

CX300 K. Alts. 1754 Yschal Wynne the nmistne Of Dane, 
andlim so chase, Xnd his men. ^ J340 Hamp^e 

Prol.. pe sange of psalmes chases fendis.^ 1398 TrevI^ 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxviii. fi495^ 5^2 
fendes and chasseth them. 2568 Grafton CW. II. 29 The 
Danes were chased, and the Enghshe men h^ 

1620 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 67 Their nsmg sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle Their cleerer re^on. 2703 
PoPB^JS>, Miss Blount 37 Marriage may all petty 

Tyrants chase. 279* S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 9 Whose 
constant vigils chase the chilling damp. 2803 Scott Last 
Minstr. n. xvii, To chase the spirits that love the night. 

•p 9. To clear (a place) of (its inhabitants, etc., 
by driving them out). Obs. rare“~^, 

^633-60 Stanley Hist. PMlos. ix7ox) 128/2 The Lace, 
daemonians. .chasing Scilluns of the Eleans, built a Town 

^ t lb. To drive (cattle, etc.). Obs, 
cxdoo Maundev. 249 Thei heren..a lytille Whippe m 
! hire^Hondes, for to chacen with hire 

Paiv. s8 Chasyn or drvye furpe [2499 catchyn or 
forth hlstis], mlno.] x 6 zo J. Wilkinson pwrifx Baron 147 
If any Tenant, .bring cattell from his other farme unto his 
: farmJ within this Manor , . this is called c^ng and re- 

’ chasing. 2670 Blount Law Diet., Ch^e. .a dnving Cattle 
^ to or from anyplace ; as to chase a Distress to a Fortlet. 

* 1863 Atkinson Provinc . , ‘ Chassm tharro s , driving 

f the horses which are drawing the harrows. ^ 

f Cliase (tps), [App. short for Enchase ; 

i Yxonch Ms enchdsser, hut no chaser.} 

1 . trans. To adorn (metal, plate, etc.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 

1 surface. See also Chased _ 

. fcAA Phased M a.n 2380 Hollyband Treas. Fr . 

1 Tong, Enckasser en or, to chace in gold. A 

i Ro i^g. 277 The great golden statues may have been wt 

St up into rings, and chased by Woeinot of Lorraine. 2879 
i H. PmuAxi Addit. Notes Coins 3 This nmdal appeam to 
e have been chased byhand and not to have been st^^ 

a die. 2879 TEFFERiEs TFit/<3j Life in S. C. 191 Sometimes 
a pole whiU'^has been lying by is found to be curiously 
,1 ch^ed, as it were, all over the surface under the loose ba^ 

;6 by creeping things. 2885 Manch. Exam. 5 ® 

paratus . . for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2 . To set (gems, etc.). v 

L 24R6-40 Pilgrim's T. 330 in Thynne's Animadv. (i^S) 
It Ap® i. 86 Most wchestly chast with 

7 D. To ‘set’ (a gem, etc.) in. (.See Enchase.) 

Also fig. rare. , , 

i8<;o Tennyson Enid 1047 And close beneath, a meadow 
s- gemlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing m it. 
^ €hase, 11. [f. Chase Jt^.8] To groove, indent. 
.E oTT These lomts should 


2823 P. Nicholson Bract Build. 3xx These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such <xiases filled with lead. 
c 2830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 106 Chased about into the 
Carlings. 

Chase, obs. pa. t. of Choose. 

ChaseaMe, chasable Ctf^^-sab 1). ^ [h 
Chase zi.i + -able.] Fit to be chased or hunted. 

2203 Gower Conf. II. 169 Inough Of bestes, which ben 
chaceafie. 1375 'Turberv. Venerie 100 'Ihe next yeare he 
is Sfed k Sanluer Chaseable. 2839 Sala Tw. r^nd 
Clock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseable, rundownabk. 

ChMcd (tj^-ist), ppl. [f. Chase -ed.] 
Hunted, pursued, driven away. , ^ 

«Q2 Gower Conf. III. 268 Like to the chaced wilde bore. 
x^Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 171 'The chased dere hath soile. 
To coole him in his bet. 2C03 Knolles (2638, 

I <297 The King . . furiously pursued the chased Turks. 2762 
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J'KANCES Shekidan Bidulpk (j777)'IVv 523 My little 

chased fawfl. ■ 

Ciiased (tp^st), ///. Also 5 »S’c. cassit. [f. 
CfiiASE + ‘Ebl] Of plate, etc. : Ornamented 
with embossed work, engraved in relief. 

^1438 E. E, Wziis (xSB’it) tioAcupipe. .chased with Rosys. 
*4^ Ibid, 133 A stondyng cuppe glide, with chased werk. 

Treaszzrer’sAcc. ScatL 1 . 8s A. cassit cohere 
of gold made like suaanis set m gold. 1600 Holland A /■zy/ 
xxxviL xlvL 972 Many vessels engraved and chased icasiaia]. 
X848 Mrs. Jameson -Sacr* 4- Leg. Art (1850) 80 The carved 
and chased covers of old bool$. 1874 Boutell Arms 4 * 
Arf». ix, 164 Shields .. constructed of chased metal. 

. Cliased///. tz.3 ; see Chase 
C h.aseeAtp%r)* [f. Chase +-ee.] 

One who 'is chased*.' . 

tSSd Sir F. H. Hoyle Remin. 150 As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his stadon* . behind a tree. 

Giias©©' (Wyclif Ar. XXX.. 24 ): see Cassia. 
Cliaselette: cf. Chaelet (for which this is 
app. either a scribal error or misnnderstanding). 

«?i4ao Aniurs of Arth. xxxvni, King Arthur schayer was 
sette O'boue iii his chasektte. 

Cliaser^ (tpi’soj). In 3 chastir, 4 chasour, 
Ohassar. [a. OF. chaceur^ chaceour (mod. F. 
tMssmr)^ agent-nonn f. chasser to Chase zi.*] 

1. One who chases or hunts ; a hunter of. 

1470-85 Malory Arthtirmii. i, As king Meliodas rode on 

hunting, for he was a great chaser. 1686 Voy. East Tar- 
tary in Misc. Cur. (17081 III. 187 The poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursing, came and fell down at 
the Feet of their Chasers. *704 Pope JVindsor For. 81 At 
once the chaser and at once the prey. 1856 Bryant 
CatUrskiU Falls xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and 
Whale, 

f lb, A horse for the chase, a hunter c. A 

horse trained for steeple-chasing. 

a 1300 Si^ns he/, fudgm. xroinE. E. P. (1862) ro Palfrei, 
chasur, no no stede. <^13x4 Guy Warm. (A) 3210 At his in 
he tok a chasour. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. IH. (1739) 9 ® 
The Relief of an Earl, 8 horses. .4 chasers, 1 Palfray, bridled 
and sadled. 1884 lUust. Sporting 4 JDram, News x6 Feb. 
S^/3 A famous trainer and rider of chasers. 

2 . One who pitrsnes (osf. with hostile intent). 

137s Barbour Bruce vl, 439 The chassaris . . ourtuk sum 

at the last, xdii Shaks. Cymh. v. iii. 40 Then beganne A 
Stop i'th’Chaser; a Retyre, cx^xx Chapman Iliad xxii. 
167 He in chase the chaser cannot fly. 182a Be Quincev 
W lcs. V. X18 My chasers, that pursued when no man fled. 
S- Uaut. a. A ship which chases another, b. A 
Chase-gee : see Bow-ohasbr, Steen-chaser. 

1794 Rigging^ Seamanship 11 . 337 Were the ship chased 
as tood a sailer as the chaser. 1804 Naval Ckron. XII. 
71 Firing our how-chasers. x8aa Scott Pirate viii, We 
mounted ten guns, besides chasers, 

4* nonce-use. = Chasseur 3 , 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. IX. xx. xii, 224 He dismissed 
the Guard sent for him ; would have nothing there but six 
chsisers ijdger). 

CihaHer ^ (tpi'soi). [f. Chase 57.2 + -m.J 

1. One who chases or engraves metal. 

X707 Earl Bindon in Land. Gax, No. 4339/3 Engravers, 
Carvers, Chacers. xyfar’jx H. Walpole Vertnds Anecd, 
Paint. (1786) 1 . 153 Enamellers and chasers of plate. 1872 
Yeats Teekn. Hist. Comm. 371 Machinery lias invaded 
even the art of the chaser, 

2, A tool used for cutting the threads of screws. 
1881 Hasluck Lathe Work 46 The screw thread is origin- 
ated by hand with the chaser. 

3, Metall. One of the edge-wheels which re- 
volves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. 
.Clia*ser3. Sc. 'A ram that has only one 
testicle* (Jam.). 

1S18 Hogg Brownie o/Bodsh. II. 26 Gam.) When selling 
my eild ewes and chasers, 

Cliade-worlc, i'A Ohs. Chased work (Chased 2 ). 
r<587 Lend. Gas. No. 2230/4 A Tankards Chace-work. 

‘ Cliasing vhl. rAi [f. Chase p.^ 

1. Pursuing, hunting, etc. 

k375 Barbour Bruce vii. 83 With his men. -That litlll 
Sped in thair chassing. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chacynge 
rniisy^fugacio. 1808 ScX)tt Y* Lochinvar There v/as racing, 
and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 3857 Hughes Tom Brown^ 
The house was filled with constant chasings. 

fo. attrib. or Comb.^ as ^ chasing spear ^ staff, 
*lati^Morte Arth. 1823 With a chasynge [printed ch^ 
ynye] spere he choppes doune many. 3601 Holland Pliny 
II. 464 The chasing staues and bore-speares were of siluer. 
xyCSAnn. Reg. 49/2 Charging the boar with his chacing staff. 

,2. Short for STEEPhE-OHAsmG. 

x886 Pall Mail G, 8 Sept. 9/2 He. .was a constant parti- 
cipator in both racing and chasing. 
h. Mining. (See quot.) 

rS8i Raymond Mining Gloss.} Chacing^ following a vein 
by its range or direction. 

4. Dancing. *=ChassA 

r S Sheridan Rivals ni. iv, My balancing, and chasing. 

WorkmcTis slang.. 

3884 Rae Cant. Socialism 361 This is shown . . in their 
prohibition of * chasing , i. e. of a workman exceeding a 
given average standard of production. 

diasiag^ vhl. sbP [f. Chase ^ 

1. The action or art of embossing or engraving 
in relief; also attrih.} as in chasing-chisel} -hammer. 

1835 Marryat (?//«: Podr. xxiv, They are very clever in 
chaShg of metals. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mari. 1 . no Chasing, 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed out 
plates of metal, ;x883 Eng. Illmi. Mag. Nov. 8g/a Chasing 
had degenerated Into a poor kind of diaper work. 


b. cotter. The figures or design chased oii metal, 
etc. Also transf, 

1862 A thenxum 30 Aug. 277 The Vase . . has, in its general 
form and chasings, signs of exquisite taste, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 23 The little wavelets run and climb and cross each 
other, and, thus form a lovely chasing, 

2. (See quot) 

i88x Metal WorldYio. 2. 23/3 In bronze work the casting 
process presents. the chief difficulty . . Next in importance 
comes the ‘chasing', a final operation, which consists in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may bear a per- 
fect resemblance to the model. 

3. The cutting of a screw. Hence chasing-lathe ^ 
a screw-cutting lathe. 

1881 Hasluck Lathe Work 46 During the process of chas- 
ing it, the thread is always cut deeper at the end. 

Cbasmg (tj^i-sig), ppl a, [f. Chase pX + 
-ING Pursuing, following, driving. 

1669 StuRmy Mariner's Mag. i. i. 18 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Milton Hist, Eng. iv. Wks. 
(1851) 166 [He] return’d fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 
Cbasm (kse'z'm). Also 6-7 ebasma, 7 chasm©, 
[ad. L. chasmaj a. Gr. yawning hollow. 

The Gr.-I^. form chasma was used for some time 
unchanged.] 

f 1. A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an earthquake. Ohs. 

1596 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (r88il 31 Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades. a 1619 A theom. 

II. ii. § I That gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. 16^ French Yorksk. Spa ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapings of the Sea 1656 S. H. Cold. Law 91 Earth- 
quakes, Chasmaes, and Voragoes were at his command. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 331/1 Earthquakes, 
Chasma’s, and the like. 

1 2, An alleged meteoric phenomenon, supposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 
[So in Latin.] Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 17 The firmament also is seene to 
chinke and open, and this they name Chasma. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. i. 1 Halo’s, Rainbow.s, Parelia, Parase- 
lensB, Chasms. 1741 Short in Phil. Trans. XLI. 630 A 
list of all the Chasms or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals. 

3 . A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. In 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, e. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two precipices, etc. 

<3x636 Fitz-geffray Bless. BirtJtd.ix^%x) 147 Thus is th’ 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos’d. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr, 
Introd. fx682j 23 The open chinks or Chasmaes of the Earth. 
1695 Woodward NcU. Hist. Earth in. § 1. 134 This Effort 
..m some Earthquakes ..tears the Earth, making Cracks 
or Chasmes in it some Miles in length. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v., The Water of this vast Abyss . . doth commu- 
nicate with that of the Ocean by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus’s or Chasms, passing betwixt it and the Bottom of 
the Ocean. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 196 Iceland . . with 
its. .horrid volcanic chasms. 3860 Tyndall Glac. t. § 7. 49 
An arch of snow , . may span a chasm one hundred feet m 
depth. 3878 Huxley Physiogr, 135 The Colorado River, . 
flows . . at the bottom of a profound chasm. 

4. A deep gap or breach in any structure ; a 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Alsoy%; 

1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 Thess, (1629) 26 Heauen it 
selfe, and the great Chasma betwixt it and vs. 1674 Wil- 
kins Nat. R^ig X07 So many chasmes or breaches must 
there be in the Divine Nature. 3756-7 tr. KeysUYs Trav, 
(1760) III. 356 The amphitheatre of Verona . . has no holes 
or chasms in the wall. 37^ tr. DukameVs Hush. t. v. (1762) 
II An infinite number of small chasms between them, into 
which the roots may glide. 1815 ScotT Guy M. iv, This 
part of the castle, .exhibited a great chasm, through which 
Mannering could observe the sea. 

6 . fg. A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound difference of character or position, a 
breach of relations, feelings, interests, etc. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc, 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, that jgreat Gulf of difference? 3660 H. More 
Mfyst. Godl. I. tv. 9 That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will be as wide as before. 1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke's 
Hist. II. 203 The two hierarchies, the spiritual and 
the temporal .. were now separated by a deep and wide 
chasm, 1866 Liddon Bampi. Inset, i. {1875) 25 If Christ be 
not truly man, the chasm which parted earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. 383^ Hamerton IntelLLife x, 
V. 390 A gulf, .almost like the chasm of death. 

6 . fg. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything, as of a chain of facts, a narrative, 
period of time, eta ; an intervening blank, hiatus, 
break, interval. 

s6^ R. Whitlock Zooiomta 216 Authors with many 
Plurima Desunts, many Chasmes and vacancys. 3677 Hale 
Prim. Or^, Man. 337 It is carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time . . without any chasma or interval. 1704 
T. Tub Author’s ApoL, In the author’s original Copy there 
were not so many Chasms as appear in the book. 3732 
Addison Spect. No. 539 F7 The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of 
creatures, 37(^73 H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd, Paint. 
(1786) I. 189 The fables with which our own writers have 
replenished the chasms in our history. 3843 Carlyle Past 
f Pr, (1858) 109 The chasm of Seven Centuries. 3869 J. 
Martineau Ess. 1 1 . 52 There is an historical chasm mani- 
fest in their modes of thinking. 

7. A vacant place affecting the completeness of 
anything ; a void, blank, gap. 

3759 tr. Dukamers Hmb. 11. (1762) 12s Some chasms 
occasioned by bur not having kept the drill in a parallel 


direction. 3838 Macaulay in Trevelyan Xij^(i876) 
II. 2 The chasm Tom’s departure has made. 1855 — His^, 
Eng. III. 580 Recruits were sent to fill the chasms whicli 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

Cliasmal (kxe-zmal), [f. prec. 4 --al.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to a chasm. 

1871 Howells Wedd. Journ. ix, Any commanding point 
was sufficiently chasmal and precipitous, x^z Harpei’'s 
Mag. Feb. 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Govern- 
ment. 

tCliasma’tical, Obs.—^ [f. Gr. xa<T/ttaTiK- 
ds, f. xi^dfxar- stem of xd<r/za -f -al.] - Chasmal ; 
* pertaining to a chasm, which is the gaping or 
opening of the earth or firmament’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 1723-61 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

ChLasmed (kse'z’md),///. a. [f. Chasm -{• -ed.] 
Having chasms ; cleft into chasms. 

1796 Ess. Soc. Gentlem. Exeter 542 (T.) Von chasmed 
hill. .Cleft by an elemental shock. 1S49 J. Grant Mem. 
Kirkaldy Gr. xxiii. 268 Jagged here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocks. 1880 Miss Bird Japan II. 148 
Mountains . . chasmed, caver ned, and dark with timber. 

t Clia'smeiit. Obs. rare- -Chasm. 

1654 L'Estrange Ckas. I 124 A terrible fire upon 
London- Bridge, .whereof the still extant gap and chasment 
is a visible demonstration. 

Cliasmy (kce'zmi), a. [f. Chasm -f -y i.] 

1- Abounding with chasms ; full of breaks. 
x’jsyj Monthly h ag IV, 334 A strange, incongruous, chasmy 
compilation. 1866 Carlyle Remin, (i88ij II. 146 A strange 
high-lying chasmy place. 

2, Of the nature of or like a chasm. 

1703 Wordsw. Descr. Sk. 249 They cross the chasmy tor- 
rents foam-lit bed. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4* Ins. xxv. 
248 The passage plunged again into a chasmy shaft. 

3. Void, abyssal. 

185s Bailey Mystic^ Who pours.. from ample urn, The 
first eflusion into chasmy space. 

Chasoun, var. Cheson, Obs., reason. 

Chasour, obs. form of Chasee. 

Chass e, obs. form of Chase p. 

Cliassagne. A kind of Burgundy vane. 

1! Chasse ^ ij^). [F. chdsse :—L. capsa Case : 

see also Chase sb.^] A shrine or case for the 
relics of a saint. 

1670 Lassels Yoy. Italy (169S) 1 . 35 In this church are 
to be seen relicks of S. Mary Magdalen . . her body in a 

f ile chasse. 3865 Reader 18 Mar. 219/1 A . . fine chasse of 
.imoges enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century. 

(i Cliasse ^ ( Jas). [Fr. ; short for chasse- cafi^ lit. 

* chase-coffee, coffee-chaser’, f. chasse-r to Chase, 
drive away. (Now called in Ex. pousse-caf il)\ A 
draught or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to remove the taste of coffee, tobacco, 
or the like. The full Ch.ass©-caf 6 is now less 
used. 

1800 Mar. Edgworth Belinda iii; (1857) 45 She ordered 
coffee, and afterward chasse-cafd. 3841 L. Hvar Seer (1864) 
as For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur, .called a 
chasse-cs^I^ (coffe€-cha.ser). 3857 Lawrence Guy Liv. vii, So 
one glass of cognac neat, as a chasse (to more things than 

f ood claret). 1866 Sala Barbary xv. 298 Tourists., who 
reakfast in the Valley are in the habit of. potting’ the 
monkeys by way of a chasse-cafi. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 
& Merck. I. vi. 205 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 7 Eth. s/a. 

So i| Cliasse, /at. ///(?. [Fr.] Treated, or having 
the taste disguised, with a chas?e. 

3840 Lever H. Lorrequer (Boygd)} Tea or coffee? there’s 
the rum if you like it ‘ chassd 
11 Oliass^ ( Jas<f ) , sb. Dancing. [F r. ; lit. * chasing, 
chase ’.] A gliding step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is ckassez croises. 

3867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as FI. (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chassis, as the world chassdd in the 
days when she was Miss Morton Harris. 38^ Ball-room 
Compm. (Routledge) 22 (Quadrille) S wps are gone quite out 
of fashion ; even the chassi has been given up for some time 
past. Ibid. 74 ( Valse d deux tempsylht step contains two 
movements, a glissade and a chassez. 

II Cliass4| Also ebassez, ebassey. [parts 
of the F. verb f/ziWJfir (in same sense), esp. the 
imperative chassez as a direction.] 

, 1. Dancing. To execute the step or movement 
called a chassi. 

1803 Petit, agst. Tractcrising Trumpery 14 And made 
them rigadoon'and chassde. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grp (1868) 
364 A husband chassezing forward to murder his wife. 1865 
Sat, Rev. ii Nov. 614 Lighting upon one toe at the Twick- 
enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging bag% 
and chassding hack to town. 1880 Ball-room Compm. 
(Routledge) 74 Pass left foot behind right, and chassez 
forward with it. 1884 Harped s Mag. F^. 406/3 She pir- 
ouetted and chasseyed at the changes of the tune. 

2. trans. To dismiss. {Society slang.) 

1847 Thackeray Lords 4 Liv. in. He was chassid on the 
spot. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead (Hoppe) If indeed the turf 
were not abandoned, and the ‘ confederate ’ chass6d. 

jl Clxasselas (Jasria). [Fr. : named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 220 The Chasselas, and' 
other Grapes. 3755 in Johnson ; and in subsequent Diets. 
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CHASTEH, 


CHASSE-MABEE. 

■11 diaSSe-maS'ee ( Jasimar^> [Fr. = cliase-tide, 
that which chases the tide : cf. Cashmarie, which 
shows another of the French senses.] A coasting- 
iTcssel, generally Ingger-rigged, nsed on the French 
side of the Channel. 

xZm Hist, Europe m. Ann, From Chasse Marees 

laden with salt. 1841 Marryat Poacher xxviii. i86a An- 
STED Channel 1 si. i. L (ed. 2) 17 The subjoined cut represents 
the Chasse maree. 

Il CtassepOt (Ja*spt?). [From the name of the 
inventor.] The type of breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted as the rifle of the French army 
in 1866 . 

3869 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 13 He lies with his shoulder 
shattered by a chassepot. 1870 Disraeli Lothair lx, A 
brigade of French infantry armed with chassepbts. 

Cliassery. (See quot^ 

371S Kersey, or Besidery Sandry, a Pear that 

ripens in November and December. So in Bailey, Ash, etc. 

11 CliasseTir ( Jas/jr). [Fr. chasseur hunter 
OF. chaceo 7 \ ~eiir (It. cacciatore) late L. type 
captidtor-em : see Chase tj.J 

1 . A huntsman ; a hunter. 

1796 Scott ’ 772^ ChMe Pref. note, Once, as a benighted 
Chasseur heard this infernal chase pass by. 3880 Ouida 
Moihs I. X54 Chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods. 

2. A soldier equipped and trained for rapid move- 
ment; in the French army the designation of a 
body forming the ^lite of a battalion ; later of a 
particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

,3796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 754 Another small corps of 
chasseurs. 1796 Stedman Surinam 1. iv. 78 note, A corps 
of European chasseurs, or rifle-men . . after the manner of 
the light infantry in England. 182a Byron. Juan vni. 
xxxvii, He found a number of Chasseurs. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr, Blanc's Hist. Ten V. I. 225 The vanguard was 
composed of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers. 

3. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a military style. Cf. Ger. Jciger. 

x8.. W. Irving (Webster) The great chasseur who had 
announced her arrival. ^ 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan, Der. 468 
A servant in chasseur’s livery entered. 

II Chassie (JasJ). Obs. [Fr. j in OF. chane \ see 
Littre.] (See quot.) 

■1742-X800 Bailey, Chassie, Blear-eyedness, or the Gum of 
the Eyes, Ash, C/xnjrjrzV mot much used). 

11 CiLassiS ( Ja’si). [F. chdssis frame, app. f. 
ckaSf late L. capsum, -tts^ ‘locus inclusus’; the 
suffix belongs to L. type -uius, It. '•iccio, Sp. -izo. 
Hence shushes, shasses, now sashes: see Sash; 
also Sc. Chess window-frame.] 
fl. A wooden frame-work that can be fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc. ; a window-frame ; a 
Sash. Obs. 

X664 Evelyn Hal. Hori. (i'j2<p 224 Open all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning til! three in the Afternoon : Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 5 These 
Windows should also be fitted within side of the House, with 
Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame ; and without this, another Chassis 
of Glass. 0:1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. li. 4x4 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) IH. 
15 The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, bursts the with- 
standing casements, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. 

2. The base- frame, forming the lower part of 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun, ©n 
which it can be slid backward and forward. 

1869 Times 18 Jan., In all firing the rails should be 

well sanded. 

i Chassoygnet. Obs. rare (See quot.) 

1477 Caxton Dictes 149 A tre named chassoygnet, on 
whyche tre ther ben many thynges sharp and pryckyng. . 
and yet neuerthelesse that tre bringeth forth good dates. 

■f vliasb, sb, Obs. rare Perh. only a bad form 
of CHEST ; but possibly repr. ch&sse case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow^case *= quiver. 

X48X-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. 272 A chast with arowes. 
Cliast, obs. form of Chest. 
f ChLast, jA Ak. Obs. rare-K Chastity. 

1719 Lady Wardlaw Hardy Knute ii. 6 His Dame sae 
peerless anis and fair For Chast and Beauty deemed. 
Ohastaine, -ayne, van of Chesteine, Obs. 
Cliaste (tjif^st), a. Forms : 3-8 chast, 4 sehast, 
4-6 chest, 5 chaast(e, 6 cheste, ehaist. 3- 
chaste. [a. OF. chaste c. in Littre), semi- 
popular ad. L. cast-usy casta morally pure, chaste, 
holy.] 

1. Pure from unlawful sexual intercourse ; contin- 
ent, virtuous. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, etc.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 164 Meidenhod - . oSer, efter meidelure, 
chaste clennesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 191 Pat made, lot 
pe wymmen jxe chastore lyf lede. 1340 Ayenb, 202 He ne 
IS na3t chast. CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 209 And chast 
[v. r, chaast] was man in Paradis certeyn. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
OurLadye 188 Sayntes ioye of mary the cheste. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 10 All thame quhilk leivis ane 
chast lyfe. 1673 Ray Jcnirn, Low-C. 55 None more Chast 
and true to their Husbands. 1742 Collins Ode Simplicity 
X2 O chaste unboastful Nymph ! to thee I call. 1869 Lecky 
Enrop. Mor. I. i. 153 Had the Irish peasants been less 
chaste, they would have been more prosperous, 
b. transf. Pertaining to sexual purity. 

*565-73 Cooper Tkesaur., AlsHnentes ocnli, Chast and 
honest eyes, 1832 W. I rving A Ikamhra 1 1. 144 The chaste 


and cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 278 Then rei^ the world’s 
great bridals, chaste and calm. , 

1 2 . Celibate, single. Obs, 

c X315 Shoreham 61 Ac 3ef eny ys ine the cas, Red ich that 
he be chaste. CX449 Pecock v. ii. 492 Bidden., 

britheren being in the religiouns forto lyue chaast for euer. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 709 All wedding he forsuik, 
And euirmoir. .He levit chest, 1592 Shaks. Rom, ^ jfuL i. 
i. 223 She hath sworne, that she will still Hue chast. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. i. ii. 116. 

f b* Used to xgtiditx etmfichus. Obs. raj'c. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xix. 12 Ther are chaste, which were so 
borne. .And ther are chaste, which be made of men. And 
ther be chaste, which have made them .selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. 1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 167 
The word Chast, signifieth. Gelded. 

1 3 . Morally pure, free from guilt, innocent. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxvii[i]. i pe dred pat a man has 

to wreth god. .is chaste drede. CX450 IVhy can't be min 82 
in A. E. P. (1862) 140 That I may lyue chaste For the 
corupcion of synnyng. X535 Coverdale Wisd. of Sol. iv. x 
O how fayre is a chmst generacion With vertue ? 

4. Jig. Undefiled, stainless pure. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 2 Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste Starres. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 209 In her chaste 
current oft the goddess laves. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser, 
1. viii. (1866) 142 The chaste clear stars. 

6 . Decent ; free from indecency or offensiveness, 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel, ii. ii. vi. iv. {1676) 191/1 Use 
honest and chast sports. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. 
(1702) L 160 All seem’d Chast within those Walls. 1724 
Watts Logic 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, some are clean and decent, others unclean; 
some chaste, others obscene. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. ix, 
The Hero’s horse was a horse of chaste deportment. 

^ 6 . Restrained, subdued, chastened, Obs. 
a 1400 Octouian 603 The lyoun com . . And be the chyld 
sche ley then chaste As sche were tame. 

* 7 - JH' Chastened, modest, restrained from all 
excess : Fa. of processes of thought. Obs. 

1774 Reid Aristotle's Log. vi. § 2 A fair and chaste inter- 
pretation of nature. 1785 — Ini. Powers 248 Discovered 
by patient observation, and chaste induction, 
b. of tastes, qualities, etc. 

rti797 Burke in H . Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. 71 Raising 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
X825 Lytton Falkland 26 Her tastes, were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric. 

8 . Pure in artistic or literary style ; without 
meretricious ornament ; chastened, subdued. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xiv. 196 They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them what they affectedly 
called ‘ chaste *. 1736 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) L v. 272 
So chaste and correct a writer. x8is Scrihbleomania 197 
A specimen of chaste biographical composition. 2823 
Rutter Fonihill 45 Its chaste proportions and tasteful 
arrangement in detail. X872 Yeats Growth Comm. 53 Chaste 
jewellery. 1873 Goulburn Pers, Relig. n. x. 136 We prize 
our prayer book, .for its chaste fervour. 

9 . Chaste tree, also 'F chaste lamb [mistranslation 
of L. agmis castus, the name of the tree being 
mistaken for agnus lamb] : the tree Agnus Castus, 
a species of Vitex. 

ts 6 z Turner Herbal n. 165 b, Chast tre. Ibid. 166 a, It is 
called agnos that is chaste because weomen kepinge chastite 
in the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to sti-aw this bushe vpon the 
ground. 1567 M aplet Gr, Forest 39 Chastlambe or Agnus 
castus. 1671 Syn. Med. in. xxii. 389 Agnus Castus 

’’Aypo? Chast Tree. The seed - .restrains lust. 17x8 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. 207 Chaste Lamb. This has got a Name for 
a Cooler. x866 Treas. Bat. 264. 

10 . Comb., as chaste-eyed, -glowing^ -reserved 
etc., adjs. , 

1631 Chapman Caesar 4* P. Wks. 1873 III. 189 The gods 
wills secret are, nor must we measure 'Their chaste-reserued 
deepes byour dryshallowes, X747 Collins /’ niwzVw ix. The 
oak crown’d Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen. 1847 
Emerson (1857) 92 Chaste-glowing, underneath their 

lids, With fire that draws while it repels. 

t Chaste, Obs. [The two ME. verbs 
and chasti-en (Chasty) appear both to originate 
from OF, chastie-ri-CL,. casiigare to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise, f- cast-us Chaste. The 
OF. vb. was adopted in 12th c. Eng. as chastien : 
in early southern Eng., where the OE. weak verbs 
in -igan still retained -ten in the infinitive, as OE. 
lujgan (3rd s. htfed'), ME. luvien (3rd s. luveth\, 
later luvi, luvy, luv-en, luv~e, the -ien of chastien 
was apparently treated in the same way, giving 
chast-y, chast-en, chast-e. But in those dialects in 
which lujgan was already reduced to hiv-en, 
cfiasti- was recognized as the stem of chasti-en, 
and gave later chasty-e, chasty. Hence in 1 3th and 
early 14th c., chasti is the infinitive of chaste, or the 
stem of according to dialect.] 

1. irans. ’Fa ^(Sxx^dL or amend by discipline ; to 
discipline, train ; to bring up under restraint, 
cxztto Trin. Coll. Horn, xx No pr^t, ne no bissop ne max 
him chastien ne mid forbode. ne mid scrifte. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 268 pet tu ne schuldest iiout tuhten, ne chasten pi raeiden, 
c X320 Sir Trisir. 2475 In pat forest fede Tristrem hodain gan 
chast. 1340 Ayenb. 220 peruore me ssel J>e children chasti, 
and wel teche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 317 A wikked 
wyf pat wil nou5t be chasted. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/, 
(W. de W. 1494) riv. How he . .chastith [1533 chastyseth] 

hem. XS49-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ixix. ii Tliough I doe 
fast my flesh to chaste, c 1350 Friar ^ Boy 30 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 36 He is a cursed ladde, I wolde some other 
man hym had. That wolde hym better chaste. 


2 . To reprove, rebuke. 

a X22S Ancr. R. yoNenne weopmen ne chasti ^e. Ibid. 96 
Ne chastie ge newer nenne swuchne mon' bute o pisse wise. 

3 . To inflict corrective punishment on. 

a xzzSAncr. R, 184 jpench pet he is Codes 5erd, & let God 
bet pe mid him, & clxasteS, ase ueder deS his leoue child. 
1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 428 Sparye he wolde myld men, & 
chasty l>e proute. CX300 AT. A Hs. 6478 He chasted heom 
with sweord. 1480 Robt. Devyll 10 Toke a rodde for to 
cha.Ste hym. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570)40 Blaming 
and chasting with much crueltie. 1621 Bolton St at. Irel. 
22 {an. 33 Hen. VI) If any. .which the said chieftayne may 
chaste, doe any trespasse or felony. 

4 : To restrain, subdue, tranquillize, 
c xz-gillali Meid. 15 H wil pi wit atstond & chaisteS p' wtl. 
c X325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 860 Harlbte with His hendelayk he 
hoped to chast. c 1330 King of Tars in Engl, Studien XI. 
Ill A1 pat day & afle pat ni^t Noman mist him .sehast. 
ctSSo Will, Palerne 729 Mi hauteyn hert bi-houes me to 
chast, & here me debonureli. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
II. xiv. (1495' 39 [Angels] chaste euyll spyrytes that they doo 
not soo moche harme as they wolde. 

5 , ? To keep chaste, rare. 

cxz-^a Hall Meid. A To herieri hare drihtin & ponken 
him 5eornepat his mihte ham i cleanschipe chaste. 

Chaste, obs. form of Chest. 
t trha’sted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Chaste v. + -ed .] 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia n. (1674) 160 (D.i Ah, chasted bed of 
mine, said .she, which never heretofore couldest accuse me 
of one defiled thought. 1793 Compl. Hist. Drama loi 
‘ Euripides,’ says Aristotle, ‘ although not very e.xact nor 
chasted in the subject of his plays, etc.' 

Chastein(e, var. of Chesteine, Obs., chestnut. 
Chastelain (tJa*steDin). Obs. exc. Hist 
Forms: 5 chastely n, ehastlayne, 5-6 chaste- 
leyne, 7 chastellan, 8-9 -lain, 9 chastelain. 
See also Castellan, Chatelain. [In ME. chaste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelain L. castelldn-us Cas- 
tellan.] 

The governor or keeper of a castle ; = Castellan. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6330 Now am I knyght, now chasteleyne. 
rx44o Generydes 1520 Furth in his waye goth now the 
Chastelyn. 1494 Fabyan vii. 463 The chasteleyne of Beau- 
uays. x6i4 Selden Titles Hon. 240 In the Territorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellan is before the Palatin. X793 Southey 
'^oan Arc x. 277 Chastellains. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1876) II. ii. 15 The chastelain offered to set his prisoner free^. 
Chastelet, earlier form of Chatelet, 

F Cha'steling’. Obs. rare. [f. Chaste a. + 
-LING.] A eunuch. Cf. Chaste zz. 2 b. 

a 1370 Becon Sutnni. N. T. Matt. xix. Wks. 1844 III. 568 
Three kinds of chastelings. 

Chastely ( tJ<?J’stli) , adv. [f. Chaste a. -k -lt 2.] 

1 . In a chaste manner ; purely, continently. 

1340 Ayenb. 225 He s.sel him loki chastliche ase longe ase 
he is ine pe stat of wodewehod. c 1450 Crt. of Love 1117 
Chastely to keepe u.s out of loves grace. 1326 Piigr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1 5311 100 Yfy" lyue here religyously & chastly 
in soule & body. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iL 27 Though it 
were as vertuous to lye, as to line chastly. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace (R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning. 1812 Byron Ck. Ear, i. Ixxxiii, Her [Philosophy’s] 
chastely-awful eyes. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 306/1 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely. 

2 . In chaste style or taste (see Chaste a. 8). 

1815 Scribbleomania 160 His prose chastely flowing. 1870 

Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks.\i^7^)\\. 886 Richly and chastely 
colored glass. 1879 D. J. Hill Bryant 171 The style, always 
pure, clear, and forcible, and often chastely elegant. 

Gnastelyti, obs. var. of Chatelain. 

F Clia*stein.eiit. Ohs. [f. Chaste v. 4 -ment : 
cf. Ch astiment,] Chastisement. 

c 1425 Seven .y/xF. iP.) 1559 Ne hadde hys wyf had chaste- 
ment. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 28 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrly chastment. 

Oliasten (tj^'f s’n), zj.i [f. Chaste v, + -en 2 : 
taking the place of the earlier Chaste z^.] 

1 . trans. . To inflict disciplinary or corrective 
punishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 
chastise. (Usually of Divine chastisement.) 

1526 Tindale Hehr. xii. 6 Whom the Lorde Iqveth, him he 
chasteneth. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i, 96 He shall 
by this meanes chasten the vnruly and disobedient. 1612 
Bible Ps. cxviii. 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore. 
— Dan. X. 12 Thou diddest set thine heart, .to cha.sten thy 
selfe before thy God. 1839 Tennyson Enid 1637 The love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 

F 2 . To punish, chastise, (generally). Obs. 

1526 Tindale Luke xxiu. 16, I will therfore chasten him 
and let him lowsse. c 2334 tr. Pgl. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) 
I. 160 He overcamme him and chastened him with crewell 
death. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (18101 III. 437 That your 
Majestic would cause them to be chastened, which were 
the causes of their vexation. 

8 . To render chaste or pure in character or style; 
to purify, refine. (Cf. Chaste a. 8 .) 

1713 tr, Pancirolluf Mem. Th. I. iv. x. 190 The Ancients 
. .were wont to strain their Snow . . to chasten their Wine. 
2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 A 

f ood writer, .makes haste to chasten and nerve his period 
y English monosyllables. 

4 . Jg. To restrain from excess or intensity ; to 
moderate, temper, subdue. (Cf. Chaste a. 7.) 

1836 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xx. 246, I am not as sanguine 
as I was — time and experience have chastened me. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. iioThe feuds of the families 
had been chastened, if they had not been subdued. 1884 
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Browning Ferishiah (1885V 318 Reflected possibilities of 
pain, Forsooth, just chasten pleasure ! 

*}* Uliasten, Obs.^ for ckasen to Chase. 

1548 G. WiSHART in IFodr. Soc.Misc, (1844) 17 To resyst 
the deuyll. .and by all meanes to chasten him away. 
Chasten, var. of CheS'Ieine, Obs.^ chestnut, 
CJiasteiied [f. Chasten 

1. Corrected by disciplinary punishment 

^ *781 Fletcher Lett, Wks. T795V 11. 234 Chastened, spared 
like you. 

2. Refined, purified (in character, feelings, style). 

1794 Southey Lyric F,^ To Hymen^ Chasten’d Friendship 

comes, 1837 Hallam Hist, Lit, 1. 1. iii. i8r poem 

written in the chastened tone of fine taste. 1843: D’Israeli 
A men. Lit, f 2867) 95 The more chastened writings of Roman 
and Grecian lore. 

3. Restrained from excess ; subdued; tempered, 

1844 Stanley ( 1858) II. ix. 1 14 The return, though 

in a more chastened form, i860 Tyndall Gtac. i, § 11. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. i86a 
— Mountaineer, vi. 45 A chastened hope was predominant 
in both our breasts. 

Hence Olia'stenedly adv. rare. 

1873 Miss Broughton Haney IL 30 I .. prepare to be 
chastenedly and moderately glad to see them. 

Chastener (tp -s’nai;. [f. Chasten v, + -eb^.] 
One who or that which chastens. 

1567 Grant Horace^s Ars jP. A vj, A solemne Censor, and 
chastner of euery younge mans sinne. 1812 Byron Ch, 
Meur. n. xcviii, Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
1866 Kingsley Hereto, ii. 66 As a wholesome chastener to 
the pride of success. 

Clxasteuess (tp^-stnes). [f. Chaste a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Chastity, sexual purity. arcA, 

ci^$6 Chaucer Sec. Honnes T. 88 Pure chaastnesse of 
virginitee. 1580 Sidney A rcadia. (1622 1 258 In her let beau tie 
both, and chastnesse fully raigne. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 
415 So great a Patron of modesty and chastness, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin-germans. 1718 Free^ 
thinker No. 108. 20 It tends . . to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chasteness of the People’s Morals. 

2. Purity of style, etc. ; see Chaste a. 7 , 8 . 

Mod, Nothing can surpass the chasteness of the ornament- 
ation. 

CIiasteidaig’(tJ^*’s’niq), sh. Also 7 chast- 
ning. [f. Chasten + -INO 1 .] The action of the 
verb Chasten ; disciplinary punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

1526 Tindals Hehr. xit 5 My sonne despyse not the 
chastenynge of the Lorde. iS3S, Coverdale 2 Mclcc, vii. 33 
Though God be angrie with vs a litle whyle (for oure chasten- 
inge & reformacionj. 1643 Milton Divorce n. iii. (1S51) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsorae chastning. 1839 
Dickens Nich. Nick, x, Striking his nose with the knuckle 
of Ms forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. 1851 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, II. iir. i. x. § 7 The. .real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. 

Clia’steuixLg, a. [f. as ^ prec. + -ing 
That chastens ; correcting, chastising ; purifying, 
refining, subduing. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 373, 1 . .to the hand of Heav’n sub- 
mit, However chastening. 18x4 Southey Roderick vii, A 
healing and a chastening grief. 1843 J* 0 ^* Deck Hymny 
‘ It is Thy handy my God* i, I bow beneath Thy chastening 
rod. 1872 Lmxym Elem. ReUg:.ytx, 127 The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulating consideration. 

Clia*stenmeiit. rare, [f. Chasten v. + 
-MENT.j Chastening; restraining from excess, 
etc. 

1882 Traill Sterne 29 The restraint of one instinct , . im- 
plied the over-indulgence of another which stood in . . as 
much need of chasten menu 

fCliaster. Chaste-tree;seeCHASTi«. 8. 

iSp Levins Mcmip.y Chaster (herbe), viiex. 

Ghastese, obs. form of C hastise. 

Ghasteyn, var. of Chesteine, Ohs.y chestnut, 
t Clia'Stftll, a. Obs. rare, [Illogical forma- 
tion, from Chaste d!.4- -EUL.]^ Chaste. 

1497 Bp. Alcok Mons Per/eetJ) xiiy This worlde of virgyns 
and chastfull men. Turberv. Ovid's Ep, iSb, To 

winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

t Clia'Stlied©, Obs. [ME, f. ckasty Chaste a, 
+ -HEAD.] Chastity. 

<71250 Gen, ^ Ex. 2022 For to don him chasthed for-5eten. 
*340 Ayenb. 230 My chasthede hit ssel by me ydobbled. 
t Cia’Stice* Obs. rare, [app. in sense i f. 
L. type '^castitiay f. castus Chaste : cf. justice ^ 
malice j etc. (Godef. has a single example of OF. 

castece.) In sense 2 , connected with Chastise v.J 
1, '■ Chastity. , 

1S/S7 Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 71b, My chastice was a wand- 
rin^ Rovers pray. — To Ms LovCy <§•<:., As she from Col- 
latihus wife of chastice bore the bell. 

■'2, Chastisement. 

15^ Carew Huartps Exam. Wits xiii. (x$^6) 211 The 
irascible is the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 

Gliastice, obs. f. Chastise, 
t CrIia'Stifljr? Obs. Also 6 Sc. cliaistefio. 
fa. OF. cAastif e~ry chestijie-r\ f. late L. eastificarer 
to make chaste ; cf. justificdreyjmtifieri j bstipy.] 

1. tram. To chastise. 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot, IL 133 To be confiderat with 
the pepil that may chaistefie thame maist esaly. 1669 ed. 
of BiBtE Jer, XXXI. 18, I was chastified as a Bullock. 

2. To make celibate- , ^ ^ 

xs8x N. Burne Disput. 6$ b (Jam.) He sayis thair he sum 
quha hes chastifeit thame seluis for the kingdome of heauen, 


quhairbie he declaris that thay astrict tham seluis to per- 
petual continencie and chastitie. 

t Clia’stiliaeilt. Obs. Also 5-4 chastiemont, 

4 castiment, cRastyment. [a. OF. chasHement 
(mod.F. chdtiment')y on L. type ^castzgdment-um, f. 
casttgare : see Castigate and -ment.] 

1 . Chastisement, correction, punishment. 

a 1223 A tier. /?. 198 H wose . . uorhoweS chastiement. a 1300 
Cursor M. 26004 (Cott.) Lauerd . . ic am redi for to thol )?i 
castiment [Faifj. chastiment]. X38, Wyclif Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 1 15 pis is chastyment of pe felle fend and nevere 
chastyment of Crist. 

2 . Reproof, rebuke. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 72 Purh swuch chastiement haueS sum 
an ere arered. .a valsinde luue, oSer a much weorre. 1393 
Gower Con/. I H. 169. a 1500 Ratis Raving in. 419 Bettir 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thin entent. 

t Cha’stiaig, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Chaste v. + 
-ingI.J Chastening, castigation. 

C1340 CttrsorM. 28974 ; Cotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 

Chastise (tj^stoi-z , v. Forms : 4 chastise-n, 
ohastis, chastizen, 4-5 chastyse, 4-7 chastice, 

5 chastyzyn, (shastyse), (6 ehaistice, -ise, 
chastese), 6-9 chastize, 4-- chastise. [An 
equivalent of the earlier Chaste and Chasty, the 
formation of which is not easily accounted for. 
There is no recorded med.L. castizare, F. chastiser, 
and no OF. chasiir, chastiss-, the usual sources of 
-isey dze in English verbs ; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from Chaste a, 

+ -IZE. The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable cha’stise, is generally so with Shak- 
spere (7 times against 2), and also in later poets, 
as still in cha-stisemetit ; but already in Chaucer 
sometimes, and Gower often, on the second, as now. 

If chasiise'nti^ vtx some way altered from chasty, the altera- 
tion has not been accounted for. If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
might have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on it.] 

f i. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing), Ohs. 

<7x330 R. Brunne (1810' 28 To chastise alle ober 

he tok vengeance on him. c 1386 Chaucer Motik's T. 515 ffor 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Discreetly as by word and 
nat by dede. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 24 A woman may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair- 
ness© rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Earl Rivers fCaxton) 
Dictes 7 He that wyl not be ch^tysed by fayre and swete 
wordes. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxxvi. 253 This Henry chasty.sed 
the olde vntrewe mesure, and made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. 1579 T. F. Netvsfr, North in Thyntte's 
Animadv. (1865) Introd. 134 These., large Expences.. 
have chasticed and amended me. 

t b. To discipline, train, break in {e.g. a horse 
or dogL Obs, 

c 1340 Gaw. <§• Gr. Knt. 1143 Braches bayed berfore, & 
breme noyse maked, & cnastysed, & charred, on chas- 
yng bat went, i486 [see (chastised below]. 
t2. To reprove, rebuke, censure. Obs. 

C13S0 Will. Palemef,/^ k® cherl, .chastised his dogge, bad 
him blinne of his berking. 13^ Gower Con/ II. 338 But I 
the shall chastise now. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
17 It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis. 1659 
Pearson Creed 265 After his resurrection, he chastised 
the dulness of his disciples, i6to Bentley Phal. 3x9 He 
chastises me for saying, That the Sophists affected to excell 
one another in writing Attic, 
b. To accuse, charge, dial. 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v.. They’ve been chastising 
my boy of setting the faggot-stack a-fire. 

3 . To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict punishment (esp. corporal punishment) on. 

<71325 Cursor M. 26x2 (G 5 tt.) pu chastis \Cott. chasti, 
Fair/ chasty] hir, bu has b© wand ; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra bat day. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 32^ He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten {v.r. chastice; B. chastizen, chastisen] 
heore children. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxv, 
(1495) 717 Chyidren and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chastisyd. <7x400 Desir. Troy 5x04 Not 
cherist, but chastist, by charge of his foly. 1461 Marg. 
Paston Lett. 403 II. 29 God defend yt but they be shastysyd 
as the lawe wolle. 1587 Golding De Mornay xii. 179 (jood 
Spirites. .when they strike, it is to chastice men. Ibid. xii. 
183 Not that God is not able to ehaistice vs himselfe . . for 
his Storehouse is neuer vnfumished of roddes to scurge vs 
withall. 1596 Spenser A*. Q.'^x. ii. 11 Threatning to chastize 
me, as doth t' a chyld ■pertaine, i6ix Bible i Kings xii. ix 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions, Sterne Jotim.. 

(1778) II. 113 Why should I chastise one for the trespass of 
another ? 1876 Ride Khiva yev. He at once pro- 

cured a whip, and chastised the official, 

b. in military language. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Hums Ixxxvii. 274 How Huon. .chas- 
tesydhis rebelles, 1570-87 Holinshed Scot. Chro^ (1806) 
IL 54 The governor prepared to make a joumie into the 
lies to chastice the foresaid Donald, 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind, II. 471 A plan for chastising the intruder. 1845 
S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Re/. III. 513T0 bring an army 
into the field to chastise the landgrave, 

e. with the offence as object. 

1595 Shaks. John II. i. 117 That ludge . . Vnder whose 
warrant 1 impeach thy wrong, And by whose helpe I meane 
to chastise it. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. n. 286 [He] 
was assembling an army to chastise Robert’s insolence. 

4 . To free from faults, purify, refine ; to correct, 
revise (a literary work) ; = Chasten 3, Obs. or arch. 


1620 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 96 To chastice his very 
method and phrase. X71X Steele Sped. No. 4 F 6 Behold 
the Beauty of her Person chastised by the Innocence of 
her Thoughts. 1887 Sat. Rev. 26 Mar. 459/2 To correct 
and chastise his productions so that they have . . a sort of 
formal merit. 

5. To restrain from passion or excess ; to mode- 
rate, temper, subdue ; — Chasten 4 . arch. 

1704 Steele Lying Lov. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight. 172^ Povis. Odyss, xvi. 196 Then with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears) .. he cried. x8xo Crabbe 
Borough XV, A love chastised by awe. x8i8 Hallam M iddle 
Ages - 1872) 1 . 51 Since the regularity of modern tactics has 
chastised its enthusiasm. 

Hence Chastised (tjsestsi'zd) /pi. a. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 70 Chastyzed, casiigattis, 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans B iij b, A chastised hounde. 1595 Shaks. yohn 
V. ii. 84 Betweene this chastiz'd kingdome and my selfe, 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it [power]. 1794 Paley 1. ix. 

§ 7 A recension or chastised edition of Saint Luke’s Gospel. 
1798 Malthus Popul. II. 242 To sober themselves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking. <1x847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady 0/ Manor III. xxi. 313 Accents, .more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miss C. 

Cliastisemeiit ^ tjse-stizment). [f. Chastise 
D. + -MENT : cf. the earlier Chasti-, Chastement.] 
1 1. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault; means ofamend ment, discipline, training. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 17 He is ine grat peril to huam alle triacle 
went in to venym. Also deb techinge and chastisement to 
be proude. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton^ Dictes 7 [Sedechias] 
sayd that exper;^ence is a good chastisement. Ibid. 80 It 
is a grete chastisement to the peple to haue a rightwys 
lord. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 547 As for Oliues. . their roots 
must be bared and laid open, .by this manner of chastise- 
ment they will amend. ^ ^ 

2. Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening; also simply punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4854 Man or womman 
bat hab a chylde pat wyb vnbewes wexyb wylde . Chastys- 
ment behoueb fjarto. c X386 Chaucer Melib. T 849 (Petw, 
MS.) pe punsshment and be chastisement and pe vengeaunce 
of bis outrage. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 212 Esay 
. . say th : the chasticement (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him. ispx Shaks. r Hen. VI, iv. i. 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal ..gnie him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
CowpER Olney Hymns, Welcome Cross iii, Did I meet no 
trials here, No chastisement^ by the way. 1831 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug.^ 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chastisement, mental or manual as it may 
chance. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 269 He was occupied 
with the chastisement of the Dardanians. 

3. Keeping within modest bounds ; restraint, b. 
Purifying or refining. Obs. or arch. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 2. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chasdsement of the passions. 

CKastiser ( tj^stoi-zor). [f. Chastise + -m k] 
One who chastises. 

<rx44o Prom/ Parv. <10 Chastysowre, casiigaior. Ibid. 
Chastysowre pat beryth an instrument of chastysynge, to 
make pees, casii/er. 1580 Baret Ahu C 381 A chasticer or 
correcter, casiigaior. x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and^ good will of the chastiser, doth fortifie 
the austeritie & bitternes of the chastisement. X742 Young 
Nt. Tk. ni. 305 The thought of death. .That kind chastiser 
of the soul to joy I 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
The chastisers chased Seaton to Leith. 

Ohastisiilg (tj^stoi'zig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Chastise ; 
chastisement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne Better were be chylde 
vnoore pan fayle chastysyng. 1382 Wyclif i Macc. ii, 
49 Chastisyng, and tyme of distruccioun. c 1386 Chaucer 
Doctor’s 7 '. 98 Outher by necgligence in chastisynge. 1535 
Coverdale Hebr. xii. ii No maner chastisynge for the 
present tyme semeth to be joyous. 1^7 H, More Song 
Soul IL i, 1. xi, With their continuall chastismgs wings.] 

Cliasti'siz].g, pph a. [f. as prec. + -ing 'AJ 
That chastises. 

1601 Norris Pract. Disc. 221 There is a Chastising as 
well as Destroying Angel. 1807 Sir R. Wilson Jintl, 15 
May in Li/e (1862) II. 217 , 1 hope she may con twice this 
chastising memorandum- 1878 _Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 
App. 304 Theories of the chastising judge. 

Ckastity (tJm'Stiti). Forms: 3-5 chaste te, 
4-6 chastite, chastyt©, 4-7 chastitie, 5 chas- 
titee, chastiti, 6 chast^ye, 6 - chastity. [ME. 
chasteUf -etie, a. OF. ( 13 th c.) chastctc, ad, h, cas- 
titat-em under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling shows further assimilation to Latin ; 
see -iTY. ' 

This was the second adaptation of the L, word in OP.; at 
a much earlier date it had been taken in as *castetet, 
tedety which, under the regular operation of the phonetic 
law.s, had passed through ckastedet to chasteei, chastei, and 
in ONF. to before it was anew adapted as 

The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Purity from unlawful sexual intercourse ; con-^ 
tinence. 

£•1305 St Edtnund 83 in E. E.P. (1862) 73 He ne miste 
neuere fynde non of so gret chastete. 1393 Gower 
HI. 234 Chastete, which selde where Cometh now a dales 
into place, Protnp /’am 70 Chasty te, /«- 

dicacia. 1474 Caxton Cheese 19 So she concluded that she 
wold kepe her chastete. 1547-64 'BKViSiVim Mor. Philos. 
(Palfr. ) vii. vii, The first degree of chastity is pure virginity, 
and the second faithfull matrimony. 1596 Spen.ser F. Q. 
i. iii. 23 [Una] . . the flowre of faith and chastity. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y.L. rii. iv, 18 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana.. the very yce of chastity is in them. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 75 And would instantly 
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put lier to death if he but suspected her chastity. 1798 
Malthus PoJ>til. 1 1806) 11 . IV. ii. 323 The law of chastity 
cannot be violated without producing evil. 187a Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 149 Chastity was the supreme virtue in the 
eyes of the church. 

ih.M obs. 

2570 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Caiech. (1853) 124 Whose 
chastity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 27 Wee define the 
spirituall chastitie of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faith, in calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart, and in 
obedience to y® word. 1763’ 9 Falconer Shipvor. 1. 317 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe. 

2. Abstinence from all sexual intercourse; vir- 
ginity, celibacy, 

a 1225 Ancr^ R. 6 Non ancre. .ne schal makien professiun 
..bute |?reo ]>inges, jjet is, obedience, chastete, & studesta- 
|)eluestnesse. 138. Wyclif PVks, (1880) 40 Frere menours 
..lyuynge in obedience, wi^-outen propre, &: in chastitie. 
C1449 Pecock Repr, in. vi, 311 Oonli vndir counseil he [St. 
Paul] profrid chastite to alle men that mysten it take. 1538 
Starkey England iv. 128 The law wych byndyth prestys 
to chastyte. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. tv. iii. 21 Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow’dst pure chastitie. 1756-7 tr, KeysleVs 
Trmr. (1760] I, 33 A nun, whom love seduced from her vow 
of chastity. 

f 3 . Ceremonial purity. (forL. castitas.) Obs. rare^ 
1388 Wyclif x Macc. xiv. 36 Thei . .defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and jauen greet 
wounde to chastite. 1606 Holland Sueton. 39 To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of nece.ssitie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. 

4 . Exclusion of meretricious ornament; purity 
of style, modesty, chasteness. 

1760 Sterne Serm. YoricklW. 90 In our own church . . 
there is the greatest chastity in the external parts of religion. 
a 1763 Shenstone Odes (1765) 218 The engaging chastity of 
dress. 18^ Hallam Hist. Lit. I. 1. iii. § 37 Chastity and 
elegance of style. 

6 . Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

1712 Steele Spect. No. 480 f 5 Indulge me, my Noble 
Master, in this Chastity of Renown. 

Chastize : see Chastise v. 

Chastlasnae, obs. form of Chastelatne. 
Chastment, var. of Chastement, Obs. 
Chastner, -nesse, obs. ff. Chasteneb, -eness. 

+ Cha'ston. Obs. rare. [a. OF. ckastm^ mod. 
F. chaton « It. castone, in same sense : the same 
word as OHG. chasto, mocl.G. hasten chest, coffer, 
box ; but their mutual relations and ultimate source 
are uncertain.] The broad part of a ring in which 
the stone is set ; the collet. 

1604 E* G. Xx.D' AcostcCs Hist, Indies v. ix. 353 A looking- 
glasse of golde, shining and well burnished ..They called 
this glasse or chaston of golde ‘ Irlacheaya’. 
t Chasty, v. Obs. Forms : 3 cliastien, chasti, 

5 chastie, Sc. chaistee, 6 Sc. chestee, 3-6 
chasty. [a. OF. chastie-r (mod.F. chdtier) i^lu. 
casitgd-re : see the doublet Chaste z/.] 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasti^ chasty^ in which 
the -y is not treated as radical, are given under Chaste.) 

1 . trans. To correct, chasten ; to amend. 

1x1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 245 Bute wit a.se 
lauerd chasti hire J?e hetere. 1303 R. Brunnf, Handl, Synne 
957 pat he and we Shul euer more chastyede be. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 5869 Fadirs and modirs . . Sal yhelde 
acount . . Of sons and doghtirs . . pe whilk J>ai here chastied 
no^ht. X37§ Barbour 1. 122 He is happy, That be 

othir will him chasty. 1^93 Gower Con/. 1 . 160. a 1500 
Ratis Raving III. 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhll J)ow may. 

2 . To reprove, rebuke. 

a xyxaCnrsor M. 28097 Quachastid me,methoghthethyng, 
and snybbyd bam pair chastyyng. 1375 Barbour Bntce ix. 
742 chasty me, bot ^he Aw bettxr chasty it for till be. 
<ri4oo Rom. Rose 6995, I, that other folk chastie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie. 

3 . To inflict disciplinary punishment on. 

<xx3oo Cursor M. 16229, I rede men chasti him forpi And 

bete hini to pe blod. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1877 He moste 
chasti hire ginne, For iuel blod was hire withinne. C1340 
Cursor M. 2612 Chasty hir, pou has pe wande. <ri374CHAU- 
ce.TSi Boeth,Vi,vI,x^s Yif no peyne oflustice ne chastiedCe] 
hem. c 1425 Seven Sag, (P.) 1665, I ne herde . . Old man 
chasty 5ong wyfe. 1549 Compl. Scot. 19 He dois chestee 
them be the abstractione of that superfluite. 

vbi. sb. Obs. Also 4 -iing, 
-isnig, -yyng, -ijug. [f. Chasty v.] Chastising, 
chastening. 

atsioo Cztrsor M. zZ&S'z Par es tuin betyng berand mede, 
pe tan in werk of almiis dede, pe toper is chastying of fles. 
Ibid 2902^ Flexsli chastijng. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xviiti]. 39 pi chastiynge suffers me noght to erre fra pe 
end,' , 

Chastyse, obs. form of Chastise. 

CkastlMe (tjse'six^bl). Forms: 4-6 cHe- 
fiibl© ; also 4 -eble, cEeisible, 4-5 cbesyble, 5 
-Sibil, -eiple, -siple, -sypyl, -ylle, 5-6 cbesy- 
byll, 6 cbisible ; 5 cEesabyll, -pyll, 6 dies- 
able, -sabell ; 5 clhesuble, cb.ezu.ble, 6 clieas- 
uble, 7- cliasuble. [ME. c/iesible OF. 

ckesike (cf. med.h. casszbula); the current form, 
which has taken its place since 1700, corre- 
sponds to mod.F. chasuble {casuble 13th c. in 
Littre), and to the med.L. casubula {cassuhtda^ 
casubla, etc.); these go back respectively to late 
L. types ^casipula, ^casupula (in It. casipola 
said casupola little house, poor cottage, cot, hut), 


popular forms used instead of the literary L. 
casula, dim. of casa * cottage, house * ; meaning 
originally ^ little house, cot but also, already in 
Augustine (^400), the ordinary name of an outer 
garment, a large round sleeveless cloak with a 
hood, according to Isidore (xix, xxi. 17) ‘ vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’. 

iCasipula from casa has been compared to mantpulus 
‘ little band * from meatus. The literary ca’sula appears to 
have left no representative in mod- Romanic langs. ; the 
OF. chasuie, ceistele {,casure\ Sp. casuUa, point to the 
secondary diminutive casulula (see Du Cange). 

As an article of dress, castda appears to have been a 
popular or provincial name for xhApsenulacd classical Latin, 
a garment consisting of a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, worn in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc. ; as the most or- 
dinary of garments, it was worn by the monks, and by tlie 
Council of Ratisbon, 742, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestment worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from 5th to 8th c. was 
planetai ‘ the earliest undoubted instance of castda so used 
(in Sacramentary of St. Gregory) dates from the 9th c., or 
possibly the 8th’ (L>ict. Chr. Ant.). But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names planeta, amphibolum, m/ula\ 
and in English chasuble has this sense only.) 

I . An ecclesiastical vestment, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle covering the body and shoulders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the celebrant at Mass or 
the Eucharist. 

^ ct. <ri3oo Beket 953 Tho Seint Thomas liadde his Masse 
ido, his Cheisible he gan of weve, Langl. P. PI. A, vn. 

2oAnd 3e, loueli Ladies. .soaweJ>. .Chesybles for Chapeleyns 
and Churches to honoure. 1454 Ebor. {1836) 1 . 172, 
i chesabyll of cloth of golde. c 1475 jPxVjf. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
755 Hec casula^ a chesypyl. X475 Inv. in Hist. MSS. Corn- 
miss. 1. 554 A chesapyll . . of sylke ber3mg branchis of blewe 
purpyll. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. io8/x The whyte chesyble 
that saynt Thomas had said masse in. Ibid. 435/1 He re- 
uesteth hym wyth the chezuble. 1519 Horman Vulg. 16 b, 
Fyrst do on the amys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the manyple, than the stoole,than the chesybyll. 1552-3 /wz'. 
Ch. Goods Staffsk. in Ann. Lich/etd IV. 55, V chesabells 
one of grene velvet & the other ihj of dyvars colowres. 1579 
Fulke Re/ut. Rastel doth not the priest weare his 
chisible & other vestments at euensong? 1839 Stonehouse 
Axholme itgz The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 
the chesible. 

1612 Cotgr., Chasuble, a chasuble. 1670 Lassels 
Voy, Italy (16981 II. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
i860 Gen. P. THOMPSoNy 4 x<!rfx Alt. III. cxx. 63 Copes and 
chasubles are finding their way back into the Establishment. 
x868 Marriott Vest. Chr. Introd. 67 Till about the close of 
the 8th centui-y, ‘ Planeta ’ was the name given to the super- 
vestment . . at a later time . . known as the Chasuble. 1884 
Times ixYCa, 7/5 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max Muller in 
xgth Cent. June 1018 The cassock and chasuble tunied out 
to be great-coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 

1 2 . Used to designate other sacerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Obs. 

c 1430-40 Wyclif s Bible, Ex. xxv. 7 (MSS. /. i*.) With 
ephod, that is, a chesiple. 

Hence Cha’subled///. a., clad in a chasuble. 

1885 Ch. Times 1 May 349/3 He received the Holy Com- j 
munion at Powderham (Jastle from a chasubled priest. ! 

tdiasnle. Ohs. rare~^. [a. "F . chastde i 
Chasuble.] « Chasuble, Casule. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 6 Plucking the Chasule 
[some edd. Casule) from his back. 

Cliasur, obs. form of Chasee sb. 

C'h.a'b (tjset), Forms : 6 cHatte, 6-7 chatt, 
(7 chate), 6- chat. [f. Chat z>.] 

I I . Chatter ; idle or frivolous talk ; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Obs. 

c 1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 835/2 Yet shall shee finde 
chatte ynough for all an whole yere. x6io Shaks. Temp, 

II. i. 266 A Chough of as deepe chat. 1616 R. C. Times' 
PVhis, HI.' 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. 1660 Milton Griffith's Serm. Wks. (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless Chat. 
x668 Glanvill Pins Ultragz No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideots and Children. 1713 Swift Cadenns 
4* V. Wks. 1755 III. II. 13 Scarce Hst’ning to their idle chat. 
1768 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 162 , 1 have plagued you a good 
deal with political chat. 

2 . Familiar and easy talk or conversation, f To 
hold one chat, with chat, in chati to keep one 
engaged in talk 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 134 Insteade of di-ye 
studdy fall to gentle chatt. 1584 Peele A rraignm. Paris 
n.i, She was a help to Jove, And held me ebat, while he 
might court his love. 15^ Greene Pandosto (1843) 32 Thus 
he held her a long while with chat. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 

II. i. 163 Oh how I long to haue some chat with her. 
162^ Ford LoveVs Mel. ii. 1, I’ll keep the old man in chat, 
whilst thou gabbiest to the girk xS^^Tkeophania x’jx'Wixs, 
who. .can hold up a chat. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 92. i* 4 
The Chat I had to Day at White’s about F ame and Scandal. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe (18691 241 Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship’s side. 1798 Southey Ballads, Cross 
Roads 7 It would . . only spoil our chat 1832 Lytton E. 
Aram i. ii, Two old gossips, .in familiar chat with the land- 
lady. 1836 L. Hunt Bodryddan. 81 Poems f 1860) 298 In 
magic talk, which men call * chat’. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
II. 131 A chat about old times. 

3 . colloq. The thing under discussion, the question. 

1862 Trollope OrUy F. vi. 39 Has the gentleman any 

right to be in thisToom at all, or has he not? Is he com- 
mercial, or is he — ^miscellaneous 2 That’s the chat, as I 
take it. 


4 . dial. Impertinent talk, impudence. 

Mod. Sc. ‘ Give us none of your chat ’. 

Cliat (tjset), sh,-^ [f. Chat v., in reference to the 
character of their voice.] A name applied to 
several birds, Ocdtdj Sylviadse, or Warblers : viz. to 
the species of the Furze-chat or Whin-chat, 

Stone-chat, and Wheat-ear ; also to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle -creeper, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
America, to other birds, e.g. the Yellow-breasted 
Chat {Icteria folyglotta) and Long-tailed Chat (/. 
longicaudoC), 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729') III. i. 403 The Chatt has a black 
Tail with white Tips. 1708 W. King Cookery {xZofs 148 The 
chats come to us in April and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 209 Yellow 
Garr ulus Australis. 1829 E. Jesse 
Nat. 405 Chats, larks, and grey wagtails. 2868 Wood 
Homes without H. xxviii. 543 The Whitethroat. .sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-creeper. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life hi S. C, 50 The chats, who perch on the furze or 
on the heaps of flints. 

Cliat (tjaet), sb.'^b Obs. or dial. Also 5-6 chatt©. 
[a. F. chats barren flowers of walnut, hazel, 
willows, etc., lit. 'cats’, from their downy appear- 
ance ; cf. the equivalent F. chatons kittens, Du. 
katteken, Eng. Catkin. Sense 2 (if related ) is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

1 . A name given to the catkin, inflorescence, or 
seed of various plants : 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, etc. Ohs. or dial. 

c 1400 Maundev. XV. 168 The long Peper . . is lyche the 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe before the Lef, and it 
hangeth lowe. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 460 The Oke called 
Robur, bringeth forth likewise a certaine pendant chat or 
catkin. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Chats, the catkins of trees. 

■bb. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Obs. 

160X Holland Plin. xvin. vii, Panick . . is found with a 
tuft or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
chats or panicles. Ibid. II. 3 It commeth from a certaine 
fennie reed growing in marishes, I meane the tender mu chets 
or chats thereof. II. 557 Certaine chats or catkins which 

grow vpon many reeds and canes. 

t e. The ‘key’ or samaroid seed of the ash, 
sycamore, and other trees. Obs. 

1562 Bullevn Simples 30 a, And the coddes did grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kaies of Ashe trees. 16x5 
Lawson Orck. ^ Gard. m. vi.(i668j 13 Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
tlie birds into stone walls. 1601 Ray iV. C. Words 14 Chats, 
Keys of Trees, as Ashchats, Sycomore Chats, etc. 

a. The scaly cone {strobilus) of alder, pine, etc. 

xe^nPhil, Trans. XIX. 374 1 observed about Mid- August, 

the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Chats, the cones- of the fir-tree. 

2 . A small branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also ohat-vrood. dial. 

[X631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xii. §4. 128 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, their leaves and 
flowers, sprouting upwards.] 1670 F-ay Prov. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats is soon in and soon out. [1670 E. Tonge in 
Phil. Trans, V. 1165 And in what forwardness their Buds 
and Leaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.) 1721-X800 
Bailey, Chat-wood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1794 in Ann. 
Reg. 361 Even the spray-wood, here called chats . . might 
be made into fagots . 1879 M iss J ackson Skropsh. Word-bh., 
Chats, small branches or twigs used for firing. ' Dick, run 
an’ fatch tuthree dry chats to put i’ the oven . 

Cbat, sb.^ dial, A small poor potato, 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 198 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye bread. Ibid, xviii, Potatoes small and waxy, such as 
we should call chats in England. 1875 Lane, Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Chat (Mid and E. Lane.), a small potato. 1877 E. Peacock 
N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E. 1 ). S.;, Chats, small and diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. 

Chat, sb.^ Mining. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, forming the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the process of 
washing. 

1876 Mid.-Vorksh. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Chat, ore and stone 
together, Nidd. 1881 Raymond hlining Gloss,, Chats, 
Northumb., Small pieces of stone with ore. 

b. Comb, cbat-mill, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the ‘ chats ’ have to go, the 
product being known as ebat-ore or ‘ seconds \ 

tChat, sb.^ Obs. [Aphetic f. achat. 1 = Cate. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 43 The greatest part of theyr 
provision consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes, 
Chat, sb? Thieves' Cant. A louse. 

1690 B, E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Chatts, lice. 1725 in New 
Cant. Diet, x%xz }.'B..''^ Axyx. Flash Diet., Chats, X\c^. 
Chat (tjset), V? Forms : 5-6 cbatt(e, 6 chate, 
5- ebat. [app. an onomatopoeic abbreviation of 
Chatter, which has lost the frequentative, and to 
some extent the depreciative, force of that word.] 

1 1 . intr. To talk idly and foolishly ; to prate, 
babble, chatter. Ohs. 

CX440 York Myst.Tocaxx. 3, I charge 50U as gour chiftan 
bat ge chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Cath.Angl. 60 To Chatte, 
gamdare, X494FABYAN vii. 294 Thoughe I shulde all day 
tell Or chat with my ryme dogerell. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
1451 What nede you with hym thus prate & chat? 1580 
Baret Alv. C 38X To chat like a pie or lyke a birde in a 
cage. *596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. in. ii. 123. 1611 Cotgr., Ba- 
biUarde, a title-tatle. .a chatting or chattering Minx. 1617 
Janna Ling. 18 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets; for she 
will vndoe you both by chatting. 
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+ 2. tram. To chatter, prate, or prattle (a thingf^ ; 
to utter familiarly ; to talk in a gossiping way. 
Obs, 

1.03 Vnlg, ahs Terentio 30 a, While she lyiieth she may 
■chatt \obganma.t\ it at hys eere. 1377-87 Holinshed Chron. 
I. 12/2 A woman .. possessed with a babUng spirit, that 
could have chatted any language saving the Irish. 1383 
Stanyhukst II. iArb.) 46 To what purpose do I chat 
such ianglerye trimtrams? 1659 Animadv. in Fuller 

Appeal (1840) 399 Bent to learn this language, for fear 
they should not chat it handsomely when they came to 
heaven. ai74SSwiFT Wks. 1841 II. 86 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of sage. 

3. intr. To talk in a light and informal manner; 
to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

1556 Robinson it : More's Utopia , ikxh ,) 22, I rauste corn- 
men with my wife, chatte with my children, and talke wyth 
my seruantes. 1373 O’. Harvey Letier - bk . \ 1 884 ' 5 1 M atter 
for them and others to chat of. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err . 11. 
ii. 27. 1629 Mieton Nativity 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
. . Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 1740 West Let. in 
Crap's Poems ( t ' j ' js ) They can chat about trifles. 1814 
Jane Austen Lady Susmi xxiii. (1879) 25s After chatting 
on indifferent subjects. 1870 E. Peacock Raif Skirl, III. 
245 Lord and Lady Burworth, and the Squire, were chatting 
by the fire. 

•f 4:. U'ans, To speak familiarly of, talk of, tell 
as gossip. Obs. 

a 1393 H. Smith UUes. 1867 II. 406 She began to chat the 
same amongst her gossips. 1596 W. Smith 1877) 

XI When to my flocke my daily woes I chate. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. II. i. 224 Your pratling Nurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby crie, While she chats him [Coriolanus]. 

fCliat, Obs. Sc, Generally referred to 
Chate and explained as ‘ JHang*: but this is 
quite uncertain. 

1513 Douglas Mneh viii. Prol. 126 Quod I, Churle,_ ga 
chaq the and chyd with ane vther. a 1530 Christis Kirke 
Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad gae chat him. 

Ciiates ciiatte, cliat. Thieves^ Cant. ? Obs. 
[Origin uncertain : see quot. 1610 .] pi. Gallows. 

1567 Harman (1869) 84 Chaites, thegallowes. Ibid. 

S6 Tryning on the chates [gallowes]. 1610 Rowlands 
Mart. Markally Chates.^ the &llowes; here he mistakes. . 
iot chates it should be which word is vsed generally 

for things . . if you will make a word for the Gallows, you must 
put thereto the word treyning . . and so ireyning ckeate b 
. .hanging things or the Gallows and not chates. ^73 R. 
Head Cant. Acad. 36 Chats, the Gallowes. c 1690 in B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 

11 Ciateau ( JatiJ). jP/. citateaux. [Fr. cMumi 
OF, chastel :~L. castellum Castle.] A castle ; 
a large mansion or country house (cf. Castle sh. 3 ) : 
used only in reference to France and other parts of 
the Continent. (Formerly in more general use.) 

1789 H. Walpole Remin. iv. 37 At a distance .. was a 
chateau of a considerable German nobleman. 1793 Cowper 
To IV. Hayley, Dear architect of fine chateaux in air. i8o6 
CazeiUer Scotl. 122 The man.sion-house of DaL.iel, attached 
to the old tower or chateau of the manor. 1S47 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohiu 1 . 341 From a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his chateau. 
1878 Mosley Diderot L 109 He was transferred from the 
dungeon to the chiteau. 

CHatel, -ell, obs. ff. Chattel. 

11 CliatelaiB ( fat^lgh, Also^d clia- 

telyno, 7 -aine. [a. mod.F. chdtelain OF. chas-> 
telctin.} - Chastelaik, Castellan. {Obs. as an 
Eng. title.) 

X523 La Berners Froiss. I. Ixv. 87 Therle of Mountfort 
entred into the castell . .and receyued the feaultie of all^ the 
men of that Chatelayne. a 1333 — Hnon cxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelyne of y* toune came to huon. 1643 Prynne 
Power Pari. ii. 17 The foure Chatelaines, .of the Castles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scarborough. 
1822 Byron Wemer i, i. 340 The Chatelains must keep 
Their Castle walls. 

11 Cb.at 6 laiU 6 (‘JaTebm). [a, F, chdtelaim, fern, 
of chdUlain.’l 

1. A female castellan; the mistress of a castle 
or country house. 

1855 M. Arnold Tristram ^ Is., llie youngest fairest 
chatelaine That this realm of France can bo^t. x86i Lady 
Chatterton in Mem. A dm. Gambler 1. iv. 52 A good 
chatelaine and true, of an English country house. 

2- An ornamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the bunch of 
keys, etc. of a mediseval chatelaine : it consists of 
a number of short chains attached to the girdle 
or Belt, etc., bearing articles of household use 
and ornament, as keys, corkscrew, scissors, pen- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc., ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) 

185X Art'pmLCatal.Gt. Exhth.e,^ft The modern chate- 
laine is but a reproduction of an article of decorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladies- .more than a century and a half ago. 
The watch, the scissors, etui, pincushion, &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 1859 L. 
OuPHANT Elgin's Mission II. 191 [The:^] tie bundles of 
charms or chatelaines to their watch-chains. 1873 Baker 
Nile'Tribut. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 
as a' sort of chttelaine.' .1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag, Oct 
698/1: Chfltelame bags are much worn again. , 

Ohatelainry f Jatcl^ri). [f. Chatelaik + -by : 
in Off. ckasteUemri&l\ The district under a chaU- 
lain; Chatellany. 

1864 Sir F. Palgrave III.,49S The adjoin- 

ing towns and chatellameries. , 


•f Ods. tsxc. ffisf. Also 5 ohastelet. 

[a. OF. chastehty mod.F, chdtelet, dim. of chastel, 
chdieau Castle : see Castlet, Castellet.] A 
little castle ; the name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 Fabyan vn. SOI The kynge was kept in the castell of 
Lourre, and the other .ii. in the chastelet. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froist. 1. clvi. rSg Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and after into the chatelette. 1801 
Strutt Sports Past. in. iv. 187 The little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paris. 

Gliatellaxiy (Ja-telani). Also in 7 chastel- 
lenie. [ad. mod.F. chdtellenie, OF, ckastelleiiie, 
assimilated to Castellan y, q.v.] = Castellany. 

1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 250/2 With all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, Chastelenies, Territories. 1711 Ibid. No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Tournesis. 1713 Ibid, 
No. 5354/2 The Chattellany of Tournay. 1881 Eain. Rev. 
Jan. 88 The restitution of Douai, Lille and other cliatellanies. 

ChaterCe, -ing, obs. ff. Ckatteh v., etc. 
Cliateract, obs. form of Cataract. 
t Ch,a'terest3?e. Obs, [fern, of chaierere, 
CHATTEiiEB : see -STEB.] A female chatterer. 

axz^Q Owl «§• Night. 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre 1 Nere 
thu never i-hunde vastre. 

t Chateus, -eux. Obs. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pi. of chatel Chattel.] == Chattels. 

11292 Britton 1. v. § 3 Si soynt ses chateus taxez, transl. 
let his chattels be appraised.] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 113 
Richesse. .of chatews, and of londes al so. Ibid. 47i_That 
holi churche ne solde nouRt the chateus there lette. Ibid, 569 
Saue euerich lif & lime, & chateus al so. 1389 Eng, Gilds 
<1870) 53 To certefyen 30U of godes & chateux. 

Cliatliaillite i tjsetanioit). Min. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where found.] A variety 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Amer. yrnl. Sc. XLVII. 351. 

Chathem, obs. form of Chawdbon ; hence 
Cha 'them wise adv., like a chawdron. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac.{t'&6o) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
an old co%vs neck hang chathernwise, lank and loose, 
t Clia’ting, vbl, sb. rare Apparently a nonce- 
word, formed on the hunting term Rkchating. 

c 1523 Skelton Replyc. 217 To hunt them into hell, With 
blowyng out your homes . . With chatyng and rechatyng, 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatir, obs. form of Chatter. 
t Cha'tmate. Obs. rare. [f. CHAT.ri ^.1 + Mate.] 
A gossip. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe fi87i> 68 The toothlesis trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 

tCha'ton, cliatton. Obs. [a. F. chaion 
kitten, catkin, dim. of chat cat.] A catkin. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ivi. 730 [The walnut tree] bringeth 
foorth long tentes or yellowe ragged things . . hanging vpon 
the tree, like .smal Cattes tayles . . longer then the Chattons 
of Whythie. .After these tentes or Catkens, the leaues.showe. 

Chator. Aphetic form of achatour, *= Cater. 
1619 Dalton Comttrey Justice evii. (1630) 279 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other officer. 

t Chatoyant 1 Jatwayah, Jatoi-ant), a. (and sb.') 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in same sense, pres. pple. of 
chatoyer (on L. type catied-re) : cf. flamboyant. 
Littrd gives chatoyer m dial, of Berry, as ‘ to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet ’.] 

A. adj. Having a changeable, undulating, or 
floating lustre, like that of a cat’s eye in the dark. 

x8i6 Cleaveland Min. 237 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure . . It is slightly chatoyant. 1839 Tennent Ceylon 
38 The ‘ Moon-stone' a variety of pearly adularia presenting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Elsie V. (1887) 79 The. .chatoyant, .sea of. .silks and satins. 

B. sb. 1 . Chatoyant quality or lustre. [So in Fr.] 

1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 414 The chatoyant or play 

of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

2 . A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sur- 
face and interior of which, when cut and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. 

II Cliatoy'emeilt. rare. [F. ; see prec.] 
Changing or undulating lustre ; play of colour. 

1816 Cleaveland Min. 41 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors ; insed colors . . For the former, which 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the French term 
chatoyement, because it is expressive, and because there is 
no word in English. Ibid. A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or a chatoyement, when different collec- 
tions of colors alternately appear and disappear. 

Chatre, obs. form of Chatter 
llChatta (tjmta, tja'ta). Anglo-Ind. [Hindi 
chhatdy idkx. c}ihatrall\ 

1 , An umbrella (in India). 

1796 Ann. Rev. (xSos) 1 . 212/2 Two bearers, who . . carry 
a ciiatta. 1832 G. C. Mundy Pen Pencil Sk. 1 1 , 158, I 
therefore ordered my chair, my Chattah, and my telescope. 
1836 Marryav OUa Podr. xxvi, Gold chatta chiefs . . per- 
mitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their heads. 

2 . The Umbrella-tree {Magnolia tripetala)^ a 
native of India. 

1834 Gaunter Orient. Ann. v. 58 The chatta-tree Is here 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella. 
ClrnttaMe (tjse tab’l), [f. Chat v. + -able.] 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

1867 F* I^ates Forlorn Hope iL 16 He finds old friends 
chattable and kindly. 1885 K L. Farjeon Sacred Nugget 
III. III. I. 8 He was fond of a chattable mate. 
Cliatta'tioii. mnee-wd. [f. Chat v. f -ation.] 
Chatting, chat 


1799 in Mad. D’Arblay’sZJ^bp/ VI.219 Anexceilentdiimdr 
it was, and our chattation no disagreeable sauce. 

Cha'ttative, a. nonce-wd. [f. Chat v. + -ative 
(cf. talkative).'] Chatty, talkative. 

1873 St. Pauls Mag. i. 643 They grew civil and chattative. 
Chatte, obs. form of Chat. 

Chattee (tjoetj'). nottce-tvd. [f. Chat z'. +-ie.] 
The person to whom one chats. 

x886 Spectator 2 Jan, 11/2 Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chattee. 

Chattel (tjse't’l). Forms; 3 chatel, chetel, 

6 chatel, -ell, 6-7 chattell, 6- chattel, [a. OF. 
chatel, chetel [ONF. catel. Pr. captal, capdal) 
late L. captdle, L. capitdle principal, property, 
goods, etc. : see Cattle, Chatel, pi. chatctix, was 
the form adopted in legal Anglo-French ; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pi. chateux is occasional as a technical term in 
ME. ; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman catel, lattx cattell, cattle. In the 
i6th c. (as shown under Cattle) this was gra- 
dually restricted to ‘ live stock and at the same 
time chatel, chattel, ^ began to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense "' article of 
property ’.] 

I. Collective senses. Obs. 

f 1 . Property ; goods ; money ; = Cattel i. Obs. 

a 1223 Ancr. R, 224 To dealen his feder chetel to neodfuie, 
a 1240 IVohunge in Coti, Ho7n. 271 Aihwer wiS chatel mon 
inai luue cheape. 1440 Paston Lett. 27 1 . 41 All maner of 
chattell to the seide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acru- 
wyd on to the Kyng. 
t 2 . Capital, principal. Ohs. 

1506 Ord.Crysten Men iW. de W.) iv. xxi.227 The chatel! 
that is the aomme gyuen . . and the gayne . . In puttynge 
the gayne & chatel in certayne, 

f Live stock ; = Cattle. Ohs. rate. 

[Apparently an attempt to extend the cA- form to all senses 
of the earlier catel, cattell.} 

1627 Drayton 83 Nor neuer leaue till they their 
Chattell cleare. 1696 De la Pryme Diary 78 Chattel eats 
turneps in this country better tlian they’ll do hay. 

II. JVs an individual sb. with plural, 

4 . A movable possession ; any possession or 
piece of property other than real estate or a free- 
hold. (Generally in plural. Cf. Chateus.) 

IM 9 iVttlin Boorde'shttrod. Knmul. (1870) Introd. 73 Also 
I giueand l^equeth all my chattelles and houses lying abowte 
Wynchester vnto Richard Mathew, 1592 West Symbol. 

1. 1, § 23 All goods, chattels immouable, bondmen, and other 
things' not being by Law prohibited maybe sold, ai6z6 
Fletcher Arce Valouriv, 1, A rich uncle died, and left me 
chattels. 1642 Pkynne Sov. Antid. hi. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and the King dye before they are levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall not enjoy them, though a chattle ; but his Suc- 
cessor. 1826 Scott Ivoodst. ii, Deliver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Wks. 
1859 IL 263/2 It is an absolute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, i.s part of the Arcbbishop*s a.ssets . . and witnin the 
memory of man such options have been publicly sold by 
auction. 1845 Polson in Encycl. Metrop. 834/1 A sale of 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of a specific 
chattel. 1883 Lloyd Ebb FI. IL 242 Frank’s sketch-book, 
and some other precious chattels. 

b. In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 
and chattel real : see the qiiots. 

135a Huloet Chatelles personalles. .Chatels reall. 1616 
Bollokar, Chattels read are leases or wards. Chattels 
personall are all moueable goods, as money, plate, cattell. 
1628 Coke On Liti. 199 Of chattels personals. 1631 W. G. 
tr. Corvel's hist. 26 All moveable Goods (which by us are 
teanned personal! Chattells) which the Wife brings . . do 
presently passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767 Black- 
stone Cojfztn. II. 386 Chattels real . . are such as concern . - 
the realty ; as terms for years of land, wardships in chivalry 
..next presentation to a church. 1876 Digbv Real Prop. 
V. § I. 208 Thus leasehold interests came to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveable, they received the mongrel name of 
* chattels real 

C. Goods and chattels ; a comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal property. (Cf. Cattle 3). 

1370 -6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826' 505 The custodie, 
not of the landes onely. .but of the goods and chattels also. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 232 , 1 will be master of what 
is mine o wne, Shee is my goods, my chattels, she is my house. 
1660 Trial Regie. 35 If you finde that he is guilty, you shall 
enquire, what Goods, and Chattels he had, 1663 Butler 
Hud, i. ill. 3x4 For he in all his amorous battles, No ’dvan- 
tageffinds like goods and chattels, 1761 Hcuk Hist. Eng. 

I. viii. 174 All his goods and chattels were confi.scated. 1788 

J. Powell Dezdses (1827) IL 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. 184S 
Lytton Harold m. ii. Part of his goods and chattels, 

d. transf. and fig. 

1786 Cowper ■ 50 'Compassed.' about' with 'the. 

goods And chattels 'of leisure and ease. 1824 Syd. .Smith 
Wks. 1859 IL 194/1 Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the l>est chattels and possessions of the world. 

e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaves or bondmen. 

1649 Milton Tenure Kings 11 To make the subject no 
better then the King.s slave, his chattel!, or his possession 
that may be bought and sold. 1753 Richardson Grandisoji 
(ed._ 7) V. 263 Does he not by this step make me his Chatties, 
a piece of furniture only, to be removed . . at his pleasure. 
1767 Blackstone ComjH. II. 93 1832 Austin Jurispr. 

I. XV. 400 Much eloquent indignation has.. been vented 
superficiously on the application of the term chattel to the 
slaves in the English colonies : seeing that the term chattel 
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. .[imports] that the rights of the master over his slave, .de- 
volve on his intestacy to a certain class of his representatives. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. x\. 10 To see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. 1865 Livingstone Zam^ 
hesixix. 391 The chief traffic was in human chattels. 

5, Comb., cliattel'interest, an interest in lease- 
hold property. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 173 That by this mean.s a 
remainder may be limited of a chattel intei-est, after a par- 
ticular estate for life created in the same. 17^ J. Powell 
Devises (1827') II. 35 Where the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as personal estate.^ 1876 Digby Prop. v. § i. 206 A 

leasehold, or,^as it is often called, a chattel interest in land. 
Ibid. § 2. 216 1'here can be no estate tail in a chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. 

CliattelllOod (tjk’t’lhud). The condition or 
position of a chattel. 

1871 Echo 15 Aug., The last great country in which human 
chatteihood exLst.s as an institution, 

Cliattelism (tJse'teUz’m). [See -ism.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1865 W. Phillips in Commonweaithi^astau U.S.) 18 Feb. 
To grind the negro without restoring chattelism. X879 
Tourgee Fools Err, xL 295 The.. spirit of the nominally 
defunct system of Chattelism was still alive. 

€liattelizatio2l (ij^e-'telaiz^i'jgn). [f. next.] 
The action of cliattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. 

1888 G^iardian 29 Feb. 309/2 What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the ‘ chatteUsation ' of the land, .the custom sanc- 
tioned by modern society of treating land as an object which 
like other objects can be bought or sold, let and hired. 

€lia*ttelize, z'. [f. Chattel -i--ize,] To treat 
as a chattel. Hence Gha'ttelized ppl. a. 

1878 N, Amer, Rev. 251 Chattelized humanity, 

Ciia*ttelsMp. [see -ship.] = Chattelhood. 

1857 Sat. Rev. III. 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chatteLship. 

Chatter Forms : 3 clieater, 3-7 

chat8r(e, 4-6 cliatre, 5 chyter, cliatir, eliatere, 
shatur, 6 chytter, chattre, 5- chatter. [An 
onomatopceic word of frequentative form : cf. Dn. 
koeteren to jabber, kwetteren to chatter, and Eng. 
tivitter, jabber, etc. See also Chitter.] 

1. Of birds ; To utter a rapid succession or series 
of short vocal sounds; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, e.g. of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now called the 
‘ twitter ’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

(Human * chattering/ was originally transferred from the 
chattering of birds ; but the ‘ chattering ' of a magpie, etc. , is 
now commonly taken as a .simile from that of a human 
being.) 

a I22S Ancr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid : 
cheatereS euer ant chirmeS . . so ouh ancre . . chirmen & 
cheateren euer hire bonen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R, 
V. xxiii. (1495) 131 Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete. c 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems 1 1840) 1 50 (Matz) The stare 
wyl chatre. c 1535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 The 
byrdes chermes and chattereth. 1607 Topsell Serpents 610 
The old ones [swallows] willfiy away chatteringj and chirping 
in mournful sort. i6ix Bible Isa. xxxviii. 14 Like a crane br 
a swallow, so did I chatter ; I did mourne as a done. 1^9 
Dampier Voy, 11. ir. ii. 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. c 1810 Wordsw. 
Resolution 4* Ind. 6 The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters. 1839 Jephson Brittany x. 169, 

b. trans. 

rx4oo Test Lotte ProL, How should then a French man 
home, such termes conne iumpere in his matter, but as the 
Jay chatereth English, 1616 Surfc. & Markh. Cormir. 
Farm 234 An infinite number of pretie small Birds, which 
continually. . doe chatter and chant their proper and naturall 
branch-songs. 

2. Of human beings: To talk rapidly, inces- 
santly, and with more sound than sense. Esp. 
said of children ; but often applied yituperatively 
to speech which one does not like. Also said of 
apes and other animals whose voice suggests 
human chattering. 

a, intr. 

a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth on Irish 
preost 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xiv. 226 If he chyde or chatre 
Hym chieueth he worse. CX440 Promp. Parv. 70 Chateryn, 
garrio. 0x440 Vork Mysi. xxvi. 180 pou chaterist like a 
churle hat can chyde. c 1450 Why can’t be nun 251 in E. 
E. P. (1862) 144 Whoso chateryt lyke a py . .schalle be put 
QWte of company. iS49 Olde Erasm. Par, t Thn. v. 13 
Shamefully chattring of manage, .of the naughtynes. .done 
in other mens houscholdes. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. li. 9 
Like Apes, that moe and chatter at me. And after bite me. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia ii, xi The female slaves, .worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled. 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng. 
IV* 174 Chattering about what he had done for the good 
cause. ■ 

h. traits. 

^ ii!t22S [see i]-^ 1847 Disraeli TancreS m. vl, "Be looktA 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charming^ delusions. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixix, They chatter’d trifles at the 
door. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 70 Even the girls 
Chatter half-atheism. 

3. Of the teeth : To make a noise by rapidly 
repeated collision ; to shiver, shake. 

a. intr. (Rarely said of the person.) 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xi,The schaft and the .shol, shaturt 
to the shin, c 1450 Henryson Test. Cres., His tethe chat- 
trit and shiveret with the chin.^ 1537 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 142, 1 stode. . in a cold ffrosty momyng, 


tyll that my teeth chattred in my heed. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
IV. vi. 103 When the raine came to wet me, and the winde 
to make me chatter. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 11. ii. My 
Teeth chatter, and my whole Body does shake strongly 
enough to make the Bed it self do so. 1798 Southey Erig. 
Eclog. iv, Iffie evening wind already Makes one’s teeth 
chatter. 1863 Mrs Oliphant Salem Ch. xvL 289 Her very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 

b. causally. To make (the teeth) chatter. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost 119 The poore Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. 1866 Sala Barbary vii. 131 Cower- 
ing in corners, .gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate pagods. 

4 . Applied to similar sounds: esp. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration, 

1833 Pharmacent. Jml. XIII. 125 It burned with the., 
flame.. of cannel coal, and ‘chattered’ in burning. 1879 
Holtzapfel Turning IV. 342 The vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘ chatter ’ upon each other, 1880 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 2 I He] first heard one of the bars * chatter ’ 
when a train was passing over the bridge. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch ^ Clockm. 138 If the cutting edge is above the centre 
of the body pressure, .causes it to ‘chatter 

Chatter (tjce-tai), jAI Forms: 3 ebatere, 
6- chatter, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The chattering of certain birds ; also of apes, 
etc. : see the vb. 

a 1250 Otol <§■ Night 2S4 Mid chavUng and mid chatere. 
1784-99 Cowper Pairing-time 15 And with much twitter, 
and much chatter. Began to agitate the matter. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 123 Its note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

2 . Incessant talk of a trivial kind ; prate, tattle. 

1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. VI. Sch. Salerno, Your words are 

but idle and empty chatter. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. too The chatter of French politics 
. . had quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 

3. Comb.,2LSchaiter-hozise‘, chatter-bag, -basket, 
dial- variants of Chatterbox, q.v. ; f chatter- 
chitter, small talk, gossip (cf. chitter-chatter ) ; 
chatter-pie, familiar name for the Magpie ; also 
fig. chatterbox ; chatter-water {humorous'), tea. 

1888 Elworthy iv. Somerset Gloss., *ChaUer-bag. 1875 
Lane. Gloss., * Chatter-basket , an incessant talker; gen. 
applied to a child. 1711 Wentzvorth Papers 207 You bid 
me send you all the *<Jhatter-Chitter I heard. i6ix Speed 
Hist Gt. Brit. vi. xxvi. (1632) 120 A *Chatter-house for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires. 1721-1800 
B-\iley, *Chatter-pie, a kind of bird. 1888 [Common in 
dial. Glossarie.s]. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial, s.v., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

t Chatter (fjsetai), sh:^ Obs. [f. Chat 
-EB 1.] One who chats ; a gossip. 

1556 Hoby Courtier (1561) Yy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confui. Rkenz. 
N. T. (1618) Pref. 5 He sharply reproueth such., as chatters 
and vnprofitable. 

Chatteratiou (tjaet^r^i jan). [See -ation.] 
humorous. Systematic or pretentions chattering. 

1862 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. vi. 318 Carlyle taxes 
one’s patience by wilful chatteration with the pen. 1879 
Tinsley’s^ Mag. XXIV. 323 The noisy din, and general 
chatteration. 

Cha'tterhOX. [Perh. in origin akin to clap^ 
disk?\ Contemptuous or playful name for a habit- 
ual chatterer. 

1814-18 in Todd. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. _ 1876 Hardy Hand of 
Etkelb. I. 41 One of those hostile days . . when chatter- 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. 1878 E. 
Jenkins Haverhohne 52 A mere political chatterbox. 
Chatterer (tjaetorax). [f. Chatter z^. -b-ER^.] 

1 . One who chatters; an idle and petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler, 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives* Instr, Chr. Worn. i. xvL (R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. 1693 W. Robertson 
Pkraseol. Gen. 193 A babbler, prater, chatterer or jangler ; 
a man more full of words than wit. 1794 Mathias Purs. 
Lit. (1798) 77 Mere London Divines .. chatterers in book- 
sellers shops. 1881 Goldw. Smith Lect 4* Ess. 161 A voluble 
and empty chatterer. X884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other-world phrases. 

2 . The name of birds of the family Ampelidse ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Wax wing {Ampe- 
Us garrula) ; in N. Amer. the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina ( A . carolinensis or cedrorum) . 

1730 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 431 Gamdns 
Carolinensis, the Chatterer. 1768 Pennant Zool. II. 
508 The chatterer visits this kingdom, at very uncertain 
times. 1863 Spring Lapl. ct'jg There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer. 1863 Bates Nut Amazon iv. 71, 
I saw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer {A m- 
.it is a dull, quiet bird. 

Chattering (tJae't^riq^, vbl sb. [f. Chatter v. 
+ -INO^.] The action expressed by the verb 
Chatter (in its various senses). 

a 1250 Owl 4* Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe, 
X377 Langl. P. PL B, u. 84 Chateryng-oute-of-respuni 1509 
Barclay Ship of Footes \xs7S) 88 The Pye Betrayes her 
birdes by her, chattering and crye. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. 1 1884^ 34 Muming & chatering of teith. 1589 Pappe 
w. Hatchet 11844) 39 Neiier trouble the church with 
chattering. i703,Maundrell Jems. (1732)27 Ir- 
reverent chattering of certain Prayers. Med. Jrnl. 

XXL 2X2 Several ngors,.and regular chattering of the teeth. 
1880 Daily Nexvs 20 Apr. 2 He had no knowledge of iron- 
work ; but he knew sufficient to lighten the ‘ chattering', 
b. aitrib. 

c X678 Roxh Bal. (18&2) IV. 358 He cut her Chattering- 
string, And he [quiddyl set her Tongue on the run. 


Chattering (tjDe-torig), a. [f, Chatter 57. 

+ -ING ^.] That chatters (in various senses of the 
verb).' Hence Clia’tterin^ly adv. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 152 Sparmve is a cheaterinde brid. XS09 
Barci.ay Ship of Foolesyiz’jo) 39 Take example by the chat- 
tering pye. XS96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 58 To tame a 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. 1781 Cowper 
Convers. 457 Leader of a chattering train. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 223 To intrude chatteringly upon the mid- 
night privacy of Apollo. 

t Cha*tterist. Obs. rare—^. [See -IST.] A 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760'' II. 204 (D .) You are the only 
modern chatterist that I hear has .succeeded me. 
Cha*tterinent. rare. Chattering. 

In Mad. D’Arblay’s Dziz/y (F, Hall). 

Chatterton’s compound. A composition 
used for insulating submarine telegraph cables. 

1887 fruL Soc. lelegr. EngineersXVl. 4sgT}:nsconipound 
(which is perhaps somewhat erroneously known as ‘ Chatter- ’ 
ton’s compound’) is usually composed of. .gutta percha 3. 
[parts] resin 1 [part] and, Stockholm tar i [part]. 

tCha'ttery, sb. Obs. [f. Chatter after 
battery l\ Chatting, chat, chatter. 

1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4- Corr. N. 17 There was 
no lack of chattery and chatterers. 1813 Ibid. VII. 13 She 
certainly would not leave town without seeking another 
chattery with her old friend. 

Cliattery (t/te-tsri), a. [f. Chatter + -y 
1 . Characterized by chattering, rare. 

1869 Pall Mali G. 6 July it As chattery in the teeth as if 
their under jaws ivere loose. 

dial. ‘ Stony or pebbly. Craven’ (Halliwell). 
Cba’ttiness. [f. Chatty a} + -ness.] The 
quality of being chatty. 

1876 Green Short Hist i. v. (1882) 47 Tradition told -.of 
his chattiness over the adventures of his life. 1885 Book- 
seller 3 Sept. 883/2 This learning, chattiness, and usefulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Cliatting (tjk-tiqV vbl.sb. [f. Chat + 
-ING^.] The action of the verb Chat (in various 
senses) ; esp. Easy fu miliar talking. 

1509 Barclay Ship ofFooles (1570) 39 For all their chatting 
and plentie of language. 1542 V hall Erasm. Apopk. 289 b, 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng and contynual 
bableyng of Cicero. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Anii^. (1625) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing the chatting or the 
crowing of the birds, axtyj Barrow Serm. (1810) 1 . 276 
The impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the world. 
1884 Chr. World 9 Oct. 762/5 An hour spent in chatting. 

Cbatting (tj^e-tig), ppl. a. [f. Chat -f 
-ING ^.] That chats (in various senses of the verb). , 
Hence Glia*ttiaigly adv. 

XS89 Fleming Virg Georg, i. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Conscience i, Listning to thy 
chatting fears. 1823 Galt Entail II. xvii. 156 The^ two 
redressers of wrongs chattingly proceeded towards Grippy. 
1872 Daily Newsy Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
tingly and inquisitively about it. 

Cnattle, obs. form of Chattel. 

Chatton, var. of Chaton, Obs., catkin. 

H Oliatty (tja-ti), sb. Anglo-htd. [Hindi chat! 
earthen vessel or pitcher.] An East Indian pot for: 
water; a porous earthen water-pot or jar, 

1781 in Lives of Lindsays HI. 285 (Y.) We drank his . 
[majesty’s] health in a chatty of sherbet. x8x6 ‘ Quiz ’ 
Grand Master iv. 92 note. The chatties are vessels made of 
earth, of little or no value. 1839 Marhvat Phani. Ship' 
xxxiii, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. 1865 Living- 
stone vii. 169 Earthen pots, like Indian chatties.. 

X887 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct, 11/2 Playing with wooden spoons 
on brass chatties. 

Cbatty (t/se-ti), a.^ [f. Chat sbA + -y.] Given 
to chat or light easy talk. 

<2 x762 Lady M. W. Montague Xe-if A 1 . 3S(T.) As chatty as 
your parrot. 1795 W. Sew arj> A need. 11. 260 (Jod.) He 
was very chatty in conversation. 1882 Pebody Eng. 
xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Cha'tty, a.2 [f. Chat sb.7 -j- -y.] (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Chatty, lousy. 

Chatyue, obs. form of Caitiff. 

Obau, ebaw, var. of Cha, Obs.^ tea. 
Cliaubuek, var, of Chawbuck, (oriental) whip. 
Cbanceore, -eur, obs. form of Chausstjee. . 
t Cliaiicepe. Obs. rare—'^. [a. OF. chaucepie, 

I mod.F. chausse-pied.’\ A shoeing-horn. 

1499 Pnomp. Pazv. (Pynson) Chaucepe or schoynge home 
[c 1440 chauncepe], parcopollex. 

Cnaucerian (tJqsI^Tian), a. (and sb.) [f. the 
name of the poet Chaucer h- -ian. Cf. Spenserian.l 

A, adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Chaucer or his writings. 

1660 M. Parker Hist. Arthur sig. C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. 1838 "Eue-rson Addr. Lit. Ethics Wks. 

' (Bohn) II. 21X Homeric .. or Chaucerian pictures. 1850 
Whipple Ess. 4- Rev. TI. 364 His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object in its exact 
form. ' 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

x868 Furnivall Temp. Pref. Canterh. Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby recorded. 
1883 N. 4* Q. 17 Nov. 398/2 William Thynne, known to us 
as a Chaucerian. 

Cliaucerisin (tjp-soriz’m). [f. as prec. + -ISM.] 
An expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer. 

Strange News "NVs. 1S83-4 II. 175 Newes, 
which if your worship f according to your wonted Chaucer- 
isme) shall accept in good part. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
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fiSii) IT. So (D.) The many Chaucerisms used (for I will 
not say affected by_ Wm, [Spenser]) are thought by the 
ignorant to be blemishes. tB$% Trench Study of Words 
V. 154 The employment of such ‘ Chaucerisms 
Cliatices, obs. form of Chausses. 
t Ckaxidj CL. and Obs, [a. F. ckaudi'^'L. 
calid-us hot.] 

adj. Hot rare. 

,.*38. Antecristxn'Iodd’i Treat. WycU/f^o Metes.. well 
dht wih spicerie chaud & pluse-chaud. 

Z. sb. Heat rare 

1659 Gauden Tears C/^. 574 (D.l The over-hot breath- 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stifle and 
suffocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Chauder, -ern, obs, ff. of Chalbee, Chaldbon. 

3si6lla» Sc. Law. [a. OF. 
chaude mcllee {in me&.h. caiida meU^ ‘heated 
affray or broil’: see (By Selden and 

others erroneously identified with chance medley^ 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.)] 
A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion ; hence, the wounding or killing of a man 
in such an affray, without premeditation. 

^2425 WvNTOuN Cw^t. VI. xix. 23 Gyve ony be suddane 
chawdmell 2 i Hapnyd swa slayne to be Be ony of the Thay- 
nys kyne. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sipti/,, Ckaud-Metle fin 
Latine Rtxa ; ane boat suddaine tuilzie, or debaite, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thoucht-fellonie. Ibid.^ Melle- 
ium^ Medletumi Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse, 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of set 
purpose, or prmcogitaia malitia. 2672 Selden Notes on 
HengJiam in Fortescue 123 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from ‘Chaud melle'. 27s* Scots Mag. (1753) May 232/2 
The murder is not said to have been committed from sudden 
passion, or chaud melhi. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 284 
Chance-medley, or (as some rather chuse to write itl chaud- 
medley ; the former of which, .signifies a casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood or passion. 2S60 
Cosmo Innes ScoU. Mid. Ages vi, 298. 
t Ckaudpisse. Obs. In 5 chaudpys, 6 Sc. 
cliaudpeeoe. [a. F. chaudepisse^ Strangury, or 
other urinary or venereal disease. 

Simn. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 27 Biabeticapassio 
. . dicitur chaudepisse. £’2440 Promp. Parv. yi Cawdpys 
or chaudpys {.erroneomly cawepys or chavepys] or stran- 
gury sekenesse. ^ <^2605 Montgomerie Flyting 308 The 
snuff and the snoire, the chaud-peece, the chanker. 
i) CliaiidroxL (p'drt?h). [F. chandron a caul- 
dron, a ‘ copper ’.] A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also attrib. 

2883 Cc^selVs Fam. Mag, Oct. 698/2 The lining is chau- 
dron satin. 2884 West. Daily Press 21 Apr. 7 6 Shades 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blue. 
Chandron, obs. form of Chai/Bbor. 

Ohaue, obs. form of Chape sb.^ , 

Chanel, obs. form of Jowl. 

Chanf(e, chanff(e, obs. ff. Chape. 

•f* Ciiaiiffe, a. Obs. [f. Chape v. ; perhaps the 
vb.-stem used adjectively or attributively,] Chafed, 
chafing, fuming, angry. 

2583 Stanyhurst AEneis ni. <Axb.) 76 In chauffe sea 
plasshye we tumble. 

ChandSEer [var. of Chafer (formerly 

chaufer), perh. with some influence of mod.F. 
chauffoir^ i. chauffer to heat. Chape, Also found 
as Choppeb.] A metal basket containing fire, for- 
merly used in light-houses ; a small portable furnace 
usually of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate. 

xB^Mlachtu. Mag. ,359 Open coal fires, placed in open 
chauffers, were exhibited to the mariner. 2862 Smiles 
Mngimers 1 \. 224 The lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. 2872 Carlyle in Mrs. Cls Lett. 1 . 179 In a 
room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp. 
h. Comb., aB chauffer-pan. 

2823 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechamc 452 The workman 
. . carries the contents of the mortar to the first chauffer-pan, 
where it is heated. 

tChatffEet, Ohs. rare-^h [a. F. chaufeite 
chafing-dish (Cotgr.), f. chauffer to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the feet. 
2772-84 Cook Fo^. <1790) I. 316 Not one of them will stir 
without a chaudpied, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be ready to place under her feet, when- 
ever she sits down : though few of these chauffets have fire 
in them. 

CliaTi&aiii, variant of Champbaik. 

Chtaufar, -yr, obs. if. Chapeb ,2 > * >. 
Oliauiale, obs. form of Caviabe, 

OIiaii 1 s:(e, eliatilk(6, obs. forms of Chalk. 
Chiatild, cliaiil(e, obs. forms of Chavbl, Jowl. 
diauldron, obs. f. Chalbbon. 

Cfliatim, Obs. ox dial. Also Chame. [a 
phonetic variant of Chawn i-^.] » Chawn, 

2fioi ' HOLLAND' Pliny ii. ' Ixxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 2634 
chawnes] and gapine gulfes. 2823 Britton Beauties of 
WiUs. Ohawtn. a chasm, a crack in the 

ground. 2882 IK Worcesiersk. Wds, (E. B, S.) Chautn, 
a crack in a floor or wall, 2884 Wds. 

(E. l>, S.) CAfl!W3W, a crevice, an earth-crack, 
t Cliatim, 2/, Ohs. [phonetic variant of Chawn 
V. : cf. prec.] fw/n To chap, crack, gape in fissures, 
2620 .Folkingham a rt q/Suruey i . x. .24 Ch^ping grounds, 
chinking, or chauming with Cranies. [Elsewhere also 
chaun.] 

Chaumher, -laid, obs. If. ■ Chambee,'>lain, 
etc. ■ 


!1 dianmontel (fomontgl). [F.; from name 
of a village in the department Seine-et-Oise.] A 
large variety of pear. 

2755 in Johnson s. v. Pear. 2862 Ansted Channel I si. iv. 
xxi. 489 The most remarkable in both islands is the chau- 
montei. Ibid. 489 Chaumontel pears of extraordinary size. 

ChaiiBip-, obs. spelling of Champ-. 

CIiaTm(e, var. of Chawn, Obs. 

Ohatm-, obs. spelling of Chan-. 

Chaimber, -bour, -byr, obs. ff. Chambeb. 
Chauncli, ebaunfer, obs. ff. Change, 
Chamfer. 

Cliau*noproekt. nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. xaw< 5 - 
irpeoKros ‘wide-breeched’ (L. Sc S.).] 

287s Browning AristoPh. Apol. 245 Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

CIiauns(e, -sel, etc., obs. ff. Chance, Chancel. 
t ChatFSlsel. Obs, [a, OF. chansilh, var. of 
cheinsiL. see Chaisel.] ^^-^Chaisel. 

c 1340 Ganu. 4* Gr. Knt, 946 He ches kur3 }?e chaunsel, to 
cheryche \>at hende. 

Chans, var. of Chouse. 

C/haiLSSe a. Her. [F.; pa. pple. of chaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. ‘shod’.] (See quot.) 

2730-6 Bailey (folio) Chausse (in Heraldry) signifies shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

!iciiaxiss 4 e (J<?sc). [F, ;~L. type calceatai 

see Causey.] A causeway ; a paved way ; a high 
road or highway (in France, Belgium, etc.). 

2827 Kkatinge Trav. I. 161 To bestow on their chattssees 
a degree of solidity . . so infinitely beyond any stress to 
which they could ever have been subject. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist. Europe xciv. §3. XIV. 3 The great chaussde from 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position. 

11 Chausses. pl. Hist. In 5 chances, 6 chan- 
ses. [a. OF. chauces, mod.F. chausses^Vr. calsas^ 
caussas, Sp. colzas, Pg. calyces, It, calze, calzi, med. 
L. calciasy ffi. of calcia, clothing for the legs, 
trousers, breeches, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings,* f. "L. calceus, calcius, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly naturalized (tjau*sez) ; now usually pro- 
nounced as mod.French ( J^s).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; esp. of mail, forming part of a knight’s 
armour (in OF. chances de fer). 

2484 Caxton Chyualvy 62 Chauces of yron or legge 
harnoys ben gyuen to a knygjht. 2399 Thynne Animadv. 
(1875) 34 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus Regni 
Anglie, ca, 53. .the messengers of the kinges howse. .shalbe 
allowed for their Chauses yerely iiijf. viij^f. 2834 Planch^ 
Brit. Costume 55 Longstockiims or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the Normans * Chausses \ 2850 C. Boutell 
in Gentl. Mag. n. 43 The lower limbs have jambarts . . 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

it CliatLSSUre {jdsu'T). In 4 {erron) chan- 
ceore, 5-6 ehavircer, 7 chaucenr. [F. chaus- 
sure, in 13th c. chauceure, ‘a hosing or shooing; 
also, hosen or shooes ’ (Cotgr.) L. ^calcedtura, 
f. calcedre to shoe, f. calceus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French.] 

A general term for anything worn on the feet ; 
shoes, boots, etc, (In quot. 1380= hose of mail.) 

ct^o Sir Ferumb, 3632 Ac gut he strokys fer)>erwente 
. , And ful open ys genyilere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre & styl y-mad. c 2430 Bennet College MS. Mark i. 7 (R. > 
Of whom I am not worthi downfailande or knelande to 
louse the thwonge of his chawcers. 1462-83 Liber Niger 
Edit}. JV in Hotiseh. Ord, {1790) 29 Clothingand chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. 2602 F. Tate Housek. Ord. 
Edw, II (1876) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere iiijjp. viiida?. 
28x7 Keatinge Trav. I. 256 Those, .leave x!nd\r chaussure 
at the palace gate. 2850 Thackeray Petidennis xxvi, The 
prettiest little foot . , and the prettiest little ckaussure, too. 
2866 Howells Vertet. Life ii. 29 That unfriendly ckaussure 
[wooden shoes], 

+ Chausse-trap. Obs. [a. F. chausse-trapelX 

as Caltbop 2, 

1391 Garrard Art Warre 317 Neither omit to cast 
Chausse traps, and Tables full qf nayles. 

11 Cliauviu ( J<?Ygh). [F. J from the surname of 
a veteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chauvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were celebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napoleon, applied in ridicule to old soldiers 
of the Empire, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person and acts. Especially 
popularized as the name of one of the characters 
in Cogniard’s famous vaudeville, La Cacarde Tri- 
colore, 1831 (*je suis fra»9ais, je suis Chauvin’) ; 
and now applied to any one smitten with an absurd 
patriotism, and enthusiasm for national glory and 
military ascendancy. Hence, 

Clmuvmism (J^-viniz’m). [a, Y. chauvin- 
isme, orig. ‘ idolatrie napol^onienne ’ La Ronsse.] 
Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort ; blind 
enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy; the French qnality which finds its parallel 
in British ‘ Jingoism 

2870 Pall MailG. 27 Sept xoWhatthe French may have 
coutributed to the progress of culture within the last twenty 1 
years is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused, within i 


the same space of time by Chauvinism. 2883 Spectator 
16 Sept. 1x86 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
France, the journalists are much more inclined to chau- 
vinism than the people are. 2883 American VII. 156 
Educated men are supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chauvinism. 

So Chaii'vinist, Cliaiivi2s.i*stic a. 

2870 Pall Mail G. 3 Oct. 10 ‘ Lh ou Rhin nous quitte, le 
danger commence,' said LavaMe in his chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France. 2877 Wallace Russia xxvi. 
41 1 Among the extreme chauvinists. 2883 D. C. Boulgeh 
\Xi Fortn, Rev., China ^ For. Pouiers, The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen. 2885 Aikensetim 17 Oct. 504/3 The 
curious Chauvinistic character taken by German patriotism. 

t dxavallery. Obs. [variant of chemlerie, 
cavalleyy.'] 1 . = Cavaley. 

16x8 Bolton Floras in. xx. 238 To raise a Chavallery. 
Ibid. 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. 

2 . The Cavalier party or cause (in 1 7th c.). 

2643 Herle Answ. Feme s The chavakery lately pre- 
vailed. 

t Cliavart. Obs. An alleged name for the hare. 
23. . Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1 . 234 In the worshipe 
of the hare . . the chauart, The chiche, the couart. 

t Clxaire, w Obs. [f. Chape : cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense 2 is Cave 

1 . trans. To mix or strew with chaff. 

CX430 Pallad. on Husb. i. 338 Yf thou feme it weel, or 
chave. Ibid. iv. 119 Do chaved cley therto. 

2 . To free (corn, etc. j from chaff and short straw ; 
to separate the chaff from. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 179 Thrash it out 
of the straw ; and then chave it or dense it from the straw. 
26^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 29 After you have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake. 2726 Did. 
Rust. (ed. 3) To Cave or Chave, to separate the larger Chaff 
from the Corn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved ppl. a. (see sense i above), 
Cha*ving vbl. sb. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, (1652) 179 By chaving 
of it with a narrow toothed Rake.^ 2^9 Worlidge Syst, 
Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 29 And winnowing or chaving, 
Okavel, a typical ME. form of the word now 
written Jowl, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. ceafl, ME. 
3~5 cheefl, cheafle, chelie, cheuele, chewyele, 
clielle, ohele; chauel, -yl(le, chaul(e, oliawl(e, 
chauld ; cliowl(e, clioul(e, choU. ohol ; 6 chall(e; 
6-7 cliawl(e ; 7 chowle. See Jowl. 
t Clia'vel, V. Obs. Forms : 3 cheofle, chefle, 
cheuele, chavle, 4 chaule, 7 chavell. [f. chavel, 
Jow'L, cheek.] 

1 . intr. To wag the jaws ; to chatter, talk idly. 

a xzzKAncr. R. 70 Heo grint greot be cheofleS. Ibid. 128 
Gelstr^, ase [le uox de6 . . 8 z chefleo of idel. a 2307 Pol, 
Songs (1839) 240 I’o chaule ne to chyde. 

2 . trans. To mump or mumble (food). 

2620 Markham Masierp. i. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a little hay. 2647 R. Stapylton fuxtenalx, 
Disarm’d of teeth, this chavells with his gum.s. 2706 Mar- 
shall, E. Yorksk, Gloss. (E, D. S.) Chawle, to chew im- 
perfectly. 2833 Whitby Gloss., Chawle, to chew imperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless person. 

Hence Chaweling vbl. sh., chattering, 'jawing*. 
a zzzs Ancr. R. 100 Ved Hne eien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid cheuelunge. a xz^ Owl §r Night, 284 Mid chav- 
li^ and mid chatere. Jbid.z<ft. 

Clia*Treiider. In 5 chevemder. The same as 
Chbvin, the chub (fish). 

c 247S Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wfllcker 764 Hec frisgula, a 
chevender. 2653 Walton Angler xn. 232 A choice bait for 
the Chub or Chavender. 2741 Compl, Fam. -Piece n. ii. 346 
Chub tknown by the Name of Chevin or Chavender). 
Chavepys, erron. f, Chaubpissb. 

Chaver, chaverell, var. Chapeb 2, Chevebel, 
Cha*vish. dial, Cf. Chibm. (See quots.) 

2674 Ray 6*. 4r E. C. Words 61 A Chavish, a chatting or 
pratling noise among a great many, Sussex. 2868 Ch. News 
25 Nov., Hearing the morning ‘ chavish ' of the birds. 2875 
Parish Sussex Dial., Chavish, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together. A noise made by 
a flock of birds. 

Chavyl J, var. of Chavel, Jowl. 
t Chaw, chawe, Obs. (Also 6 eheaw, 
chew.) [App. a by-form of Jaw, modified by asso- 
ciation with the vb, chew or its by-form chaw'i 
it was contemporary in origin with the latter,] 

1 . Usually in pl. Jaws, chaps, fauces. 

2S3P Palsgr. 507 Get me a kaye to open his chawes. 2333 
CovERDALE fob xxxiii. 2, I Will Open my mouth, and my 
tonge shal speake out of my chawes. Earl Surrey 
Poems 66 , * How no age,* My withered skm How it doth 
shew my dented chews. .And eke my toothless chaps. 2348 
OtDE Erasm. Par. md Tim. 25, 1 was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes. 2357 /Vw^r M ij, How 
swete be thy wordes to my chawes. 2i^3 Stubbes Ami. 
Abus. II. 64 From the chawes of the greedie Hons. 2602 
Holland Pliny (1634) I. 328 Any greater load than they 
can bite betweene their chawes, 2622 Bible Ezek. xxxviii. 

4 [also xxix. 4], I will . . put hookes into thy chawes [mod, 
edd. jawsj RaleigEs Ghost 116 The same little beast 
, .also entring into the chawes of the Crocodile, 
b. rarely in sing. A jaw. 

2590 Spenser F. Q, 1. iv. 30 All the poison ran about his 
chaw. 2602 Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 337 The Camell. .hath 
no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 

2. A chaw-bone = jaw-bone, 

2346 Iangley Pol. Ver^ De Invent. 111 . x. 77 a, The Chaw- 
bone of a serpent. 262* T. Taylor 'Comm. "Titus iii 6 (2629) 
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663 The Lord opened a chawbone. a 1670 Hacket Ahp, 
WUUitnis 1. (x6g2) 144 To break the chaw-bone of the lye. 
CliaWy now vulgar, [f. Chaw 27.] An act 
of chewing ; also, that which is chewed, e.g. a quid 
of tobacco. 

vjnz Gentl. Mag-, XLII. 191 The tars. .Took their chaws, 
hitched their trousers, and grinn’d in our faces. 1833 
Majsc&ykt Peter Simple xiv, The boy was made to open his 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was extracted. 

Cliaw(tj2),^55'. (now vulgar^. Also 6-7 chawe. 
[A by- form of Chew (OE. ceozva?i), found since 
1 6th c. The form is not easily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. kauwen, Ger. kauen, LG. 
kauen, kawen, as distinct from MHG. kiuzven, 
OHG. chiuwafif MDu. kuwen ; and it is not far 
phonetically from another variant chow, chowe^ 
used in Eng. in i6th c., and now in Sc, and some 
Eng. dialects ; see Chow. Chaw was very common 
in 1 6-1 7th c. ; it occurs in Udall, Bradford, Levins, 
Golding, Marbeck, Baret, Breton, Drayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topsell, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller, Cogan, Harris, etc. in addition to the 
authors cited below. It is now esteemed vulgar, 
and is used of coarse or vulgar actions, as ' chawing * 
tobacco. 

(A suggested explanation of the form is a possible passing 
of theOE. ceowan, c^aw, cimon^ cowen^ into another con- 
jugation, as cea%van, ciow^ ceawen ; but as no trace of the 
chaw form, occurs before 1530, this seems unhistorical,)] 

1. trans. I'o chew ; now esp. to chew roughly, 
to champ ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1530 Palsgr. 481/2 There be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe their cudde. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, Table 
Script. Quots., As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yet was chawed. 1:562 Turner Bathes 12 Chawe 
your meate well. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacUs Hmb, in. 
(1586) 132 b, If they [cattle] want their digestion, or chawe 
not cud. 1596 Spenser Q. i. iv. 30 Malicious Envy .. 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode. 

Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 456 When they eate, they 
chawe their meats but little. 1^9 Bible (Douayi 
XXX. 14 A generation, that, .chaweth with theyr grinding 
teeth. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 151 They are alwayes 
chawing it [opium]. 1653 Walton Angler vX\\. 172 Chaw 
a little white or brown bread in your mouth. 1665 Pepvs 
Diary 1 June, Some roll-tobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
a ijoo Dryden Fab, Cock ^ Fox 485 Nor chaw'd the flesh 
of lambs but when he could. <*1734 North Exam. 11. v. 
f 94 He has Thi.stles to chaw. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
ii, You must larn to chaw baccy. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
P. iii. 23 They’ve bit off more’n they can chaw. 

f b. spec. To make (bullets') jagged by biting 
(cf. Champ v . 5 ; for quots. see Chawed). Obs, 
c. intr, 

1563-87 Foxe a. <§• M. (1396) 967/r Hauing some good 
morsell, .giuen him to chaw upon. 1561 T. Norton Cal-^ 
vifCs Inst, IV. 61 They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen sclenderly to chawe. 1638 w. Gilberte MS, Let. 
A bp. Ussker^ I have chawed many times upon those husks. 
1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xiii. 134 The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. i7<^ Worlidge Diet, 
Rust, et Urb, s.v. Blood-letting, Making him [a horse] 
chaw and move his Chops. 18^ Bath Jrnl. 26 July 6/5 
Two Hons and a tiger, .began ‘ chawing' away at my leg. 

1 2 . jig. a. ? To corrode, fret, wear down. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vin, i. 137, I am god Tybris . . 
Quhilk. .with mony iawp and iaw Bettis thir brayis, chaw- 
ing the bankls doun [put ed. 1874.^^ schawand,=shavand, 
IL. stringentem}. 

b. To mouth or mumble (words'). 

1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M, (1684I HI. 736 The Priests do so 
champ them and chaw them [Latin words]. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarck., Hen. IV, Ixxi, They who in Richard's Raigne 
..the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw'd. 

c. To ruminate upon, brood over. 

a 1558 Q. Eliz. in Hearne CoU, 3 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
256, 1 . .chawe them by musing. 1600 Heywood 2 Edw. IV, 
Wks. 1874 I. 112 He chawes his malice, 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Conimw, (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Content viii, When all 
thy deeds . . are chaw'd by others pen and tongue. 1845 
[see Chawing]. 

3 . sla/ttg, chiefly in U. S, To chaw up \ to de- 
molish, * do for ‘ smash 
1844 Dickens Martin Chuz,^ xxi, The patriotic locofoco 
movement . . in which the whigs was so chawed up. Ibid. 
There air some catawampous chawers in the small way too. 
1857 F. Douglass Speech (Bartlett, s.-v.Catawampously), 
For fear of being catawamptiously chawed up, 

Cbaw, var. Cha, tea, 

Cbaw'-bacoii* [f. Chaw v . + Bacon.] A ludi- 
crous or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ; a bumpkin, 

182a Blackm, Mag. XIL 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
bacons, and see a fine flat country. 1863 Cornk. Mag. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the while laughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, as a chawhacon. 1880 
EFFERiES Gr. Perm F, 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 
acons watching him. 

t Gliaw'bucICjp sh. Ohs. Also chaubae, -buck, 
[a. Pers. and Urdu chdbuk horse-whip : see Cha- 
BOUK.] A whip ; flogging with a whip. (In India.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 98 (.Y.) He has a Black Guard 
that by a Chawbuck, a great Whip, extorts Confession. 
1756 in Long Rec. Bettgal 79 (Y.) The Nabob, .threatened 
their Vaquills with the Chaubae. 1784 Songm Seton-Karr 
Sel, Calc, Gaz. I. 18 (Y.) With Muskets and Chaubucks 
secure, They guard ua in Bangalore Jail. 


t Cliawbuck, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
flog with a chawbuck ; to whip. 

1^2 Hedges MS. Diary 2 Nov. (Y.) The next day he 
was beat on y’ soles of his feet, y* third day. .Chawbuckt. 
1699 Let. to E, India Comp. 23 March (Y.) To be tyed up 1 
and chawbucked. 1726 in Wheeler Hist. India IL 410 (,Y.) ; 
Another Pariah he chawbucked 25 blows. 

Oliawcer, obs. form of Chaussueb. 
Chawdmelle : see Chaud-mell]&, 
t Cbaw'dron. Obs, ox arch. Forms: 5 chau- 
douu, -on, -yn, -ern, -ron, chawdon, -wyn, 
chawdewyne, chaundron, 6 chauden, 7 chau- 
der, ehawdre, ehawtliern, ehaldernje, 7-8 
ehawdron, chaldron. [ME. chaudotm, a. OF. 
chatidun {caldu7z, caudun) L. type caldununi, cf. 
med. L. caldmia, de novem ovibus fiunt fercula 
quse YooMitm caldunse, Du Cange’) ; app. a deriv. or 
compound of calid-us hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obscure. In MLG. kald^ne, mod. G. kal- 
daune-7i. In later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc. with Chaldbon. (See also Chowdee.)] 

1 1 . A kind of sauce, consisting of chopped en- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Obs. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. 014^1,0 Anc. Cookery in Hottseh. 
Ord. { 1790) 441 Chaudern for Swannes. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 535 in Babees Bk. (1868) 152 To signet & 
swann, convenyent is )>e chawdoun. Ibid. 688 Swan with 
the Chawdwyn. 1469 Ord. R. Househ. 96 Garbages of 
swannes, the chaundron made sufficiently. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 680 Blamangers, jellies, chawdres, and a 
number of exquisit sauces. 1615 Markham Eng. Hous-w. 
(1660) 77 This is called a Chauder or Gallantine, and is a 
sawce almost for any Fowl whatsoever. 

2 . Entrails of a beast, esp. as used for food. 
arch, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v, xviii. 572 The second kind of Letuce 
hath crompled leaues . . drawen togither almost like the 
Moquet or Chauden of a calfe. 1604 Dekker Honest IVh, 
Wks. 1873 II. 40 Calves chaldrons and chitterlings. 1605 
Shaks. Macb.^ iv. i. 33 Adde thereto a Tigers Chawdron, 
For th’Ingredience of our Cawdron. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 70 The chawthern, the head, and the feet of 
Calves. 161X CoTGR., Praise, also, a calues chaldern. 1658 
T. Mayerne Archimag, Anglo-Gall. No. 51. 44 To make a 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. 1727 Bradley Fam, Did. 
S.V. CcUf's Chaldron, The Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. 1798 Progr. Man 26 in Anti- 
jacobin 19 Feb., How Lybian tigers'chawdrons love assails. 

3. comb. Chathernwise ; see Chathern. 
Chawdron, obs. form of Chaldron. 

Chawed \ tjpd ) ,ppl. a.inowvulgar). [f.CHAW v.'' ] 
1 . Chewed (but not swallowed). 

1577 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. iv. (1586) 169 They . . 
feede them [pigeons] with chawed white bread. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, IV. ii. 50 In their pale dull mouthes the lymold 
Bitt Lyes foule with chaw'd-grasse. 1693 W". Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. 328 Chewed or chawed. 

1 2 . Of bullets: see Chaw v. i b. 

1644 Ld. A- Capel in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 364 III. 303 
We have found divers hulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowne City Pol. v. i. 65 As venemous 
as a chaw’d bullet, 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. ii. v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag’d. 
Chawer. rare, (now vulgar), [f. Chaw V. + 
-ER ^.] One who chaws or chews, 
i6« CoTGR. Mascheur, a chawer, chewer. 2844 [see 
Chaw v . 3]. 

Chawettys: seeCHEWET. 

Chawfe, chawffe, obs. ff. Chaeb. 
Chawlinch, obs. form of Chaffinch. 
Chawing vbl. sb. (now vulgar), [f. 

Chaw v. + -ing 1.] Chewing (e. g. tobacco) ; jig. 
‘rumination’. Ki%o attrib. 

c 1535 Dewks Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 9^ The chawyng, 
le macer. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Remasche- 
meni, a chawing of the cudde. 1693 W. Robertson 
Pkraseol. Gen. 328 A chewing or chawing. 1845 Whitehall 
xix. 128 'Tis an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of Chalk. 

Chawl(e, obs. (i4-i7thc.) f. Chavel, Jowl. 
Chawler, obs. fonn of Jowleb. 

Chawlfe, obs, s. e. form of Calf 1. 

Chawni(e, variant of Chaum. 

Chawmbyr, chawmer, -leyn, obs. ff. Cham- 
ber, -LAIN. 

t Chawn, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 7 ohawne, 
choane, ohone, chaun. [Identical in meaning 
with Chine sb.\ and perh. a deriv. of Chine v.\ of 
which the pa. t. was in OE. edn, ME. chane, chone ; 
but the form-history is by no means clear.] 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, fissure ; a chine. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 37 In one place the walls of cities 
are laid along : in another they he swallowed vp in a deepe 
and wide chawne. 1609 —* A mm. Marcell. xvii. vii. 89 The 
earth waxing drie . . openeth very great chinkes and wide 
chawnes. i6it Cotgr., Fendasse, a cleft, rift, chop, choane, 
1627 T, Jackson Chr. Obed. iii. Wks. 1844 Xll. 244 An 
earthquake, .made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 82/1 An Adams Apple [hath] 
some rifts, chaps, or chones thereon. *708 Motteux Rohe’- 
lots IV, Hi, I was. .plagu'd with Ch^s, Chawnsand Piles at 
the Fundament. 1799 Rev. F. Leighton (Shrewsbury) 
MS. Lett, to Rev. y. Bowher 2t6 Feb. Shropshire word 
chone, meaning a chap, ^p, or* cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive cold. 


t Cliawa, v- Obs. Also 6~7 chaiuie, 7 
chawne, choane. [Like the sb. found about 
1600, and during the early part of 17th c. The vb. 
was probably from the sb, : cf. Chine sb. ^ and 
Hence Chawned, Chawning, ppl. adjs. 

1 . mtr. To gape open. 

s6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 435 That the threshing floors should 
be wrought and tempered with oile iee.s, that they might not 
chawn & gape. 1610 — Camden's Brit. i. 512 Arches . . 
now chinking and chawning for age. 1610 W. Folkingham 
Art of Surtfey i. viii. 19 Salt, bitter, chauning, burnt, 
parched, .grounds. 

2 . trans. To cleave or rive asunder; to cause to 
gape open. 

1600 Marston A ntonio <§• Mell. i. iii, O thou all-bearing 
earth . . O chaune thy breast, And let me sinke into thee. 
16x1 Cotgr., Crevasser, to chop, chawne, chap, chinke, riue 
or cleaue asunder. Ibid. Fendiller, to. .chap, choane, open. 

3. trans. ^ Chine 

a 1693 ITrquhart Rabelais in, xxviii. 235 Chawned cod. 
Chawn, obs. form of Khan, 

Chawnce, Ohawndelere, Chawnge, 
Chawnjore, Chawmsell, Chawnt, etc., obs. 
ff. Chance, Chandler, Change, Changer, Chan- 
cel, Chant, etc. 

Chawthern, var. Chawdron, Obs., entrails. 
Chaw'-stick. [f. Chaw v. + Stick.] A species 
of Gonania (< 9 . domingensis, N.O. Rhamnacese), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brazil, so 
called in Jamaica because its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachic. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 172 The chawstick , .is generally 
kept to rub and clean the teeth. 1866 Treas. Bot. 545 
Tooth-brushes are made by cutting pieces of chaw-stick to 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends. 

t Chaw-tooth. Obs. A molar tooth, grinder. 

1648 Hexham Dutch Did., Een Mael-tandt, a great 
Chaw-fiooth, or one of the Grinding teeth. 

Chawylle, variant of Chavel, Jowl. 
il Chay, choy tjai, tjoi), chaya (tjai-a). 
Also 6 saia, 8 shaii, 9 ehoya, chey, qhay-root, 
shaya-root, [ad. Tamil say a, in other Indian 
vernaculars shaya, chayal\ The root of the Indian 
plant Oldeitlandia umbellata (N.O. Cinconacese), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1598 tr. Caesar Frederike {cis66> in Hakluyt (Y.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E. Ind. 1 . 370 (Y.) The famous dye called Shaii. 1807 
Ann. Reg, 874 The chaya, or red dye-root of the coast. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon ^ P. v. 78 Chay-root, 
yielding the red dye which figures on Indian chintzes. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854^ 373 The dye-root 
called chay . . which furnished the durable red. i860 
Tennent Ceylon II. 55 Choya-roots, a substitute for Madder. 
x866 Treas. Bot. 809/1 The celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. 

Okay, vulgar corruption of Chaise [as if this 
had been a plural word chay s ; cf. cherry, Chinee, 
pea’] ; cf. also Shat. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 1, There's Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a chay. 177X Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxiii (18031 56 
The pleasure of keeping a chay of one's own. 18x4 Mad, 
D’Arblay Wanderer III. 77 You know our chay-cart of old, 
1839 Dickens Tuggs's at Ramsg., Sk. Boz 369 ‘ How shall 
we go?'. .* A chayt^suggestedMr. JosephTuggs. ‘Chaise,* 
whispered Mr. Cymon. ‘ I should think one_ would be 
enough,' said Mr. Jos^h. * However, two chays, if you like.' 

Ohayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ff. Chair, Chain. 
Chaynge, obs. form of Change, 

Ckayote : see Chooho. 

Ckaytif, -tyf, ME. variant form of Caitiff. 
tChe 0 ilo),pron. Obs. dial. An expanded syllabic 
form of Ch, for ich I. (With ch, che, cf. the recent 
s.w. dial, utch, utchy, I.) 

1568 T. Howell A rb. A mitie (1879) 90 Chee vore tha ebam 
no clowne. 1594 Greene Looking Glass Wlcs. 1831 I. 97 
Che trow, cha taught him his lesson, 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
vi. 246 Keepe out che vor’ ye. 

Ckea-, in many words, earlier spelling of Chee-. 
CheadDle. Used by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliwell’s ckeadle~dock) as a transl. 
of OE. cedelc ; it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be = chadlock or chajdock. 

[o^xooo Voc, in Wr.-Wiileker 297 Mercurialis, cedelc, cyrlic. 
Ibid. 451. ^xooo Sax. Leec^. I. 186 J>as w^rte ^ man 
mercurialis, & oSrum naman cedelc nemneo] Cockayne 
translates ‘ named mercurialis, and by another name cheadle.* 

ChLeadle-dock, in Halliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jctcobma, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Hol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. 

Cheafle, early f. Chavel, now Jowl. 
tCkealdy chald, a. and sb. Obs. Also 4 
cheld, [:— OE. (Saxon) ceald ~ Anglian cald 

(whence Cold). Cf. chalf==^calj, chalk = calk, etc.] 
= C0LD (in early Kentish dial.). 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 ^Enne drinc cealdes waeteres* 
cxvSo Hatton G. ibid. .®nne drinc chealdes waeteres. ^^1330 
Arth. Merl. 8840, Thurch the hert that ysen cheld Pased. 
1340 Ayenb. 139 Honger an borst and chald and hot. Ibid. 
242 Hit is hard and chald ase a ston. Alsuo bye)> )>et uolk 
chealde ine }>e lone of god. 

Cheany, variant of Chetnet. 


CHEAP. 
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CHEAP. 


fClieap, Obs, ; Forms : i c€ap', 2-5 cliep, 
2-7 'Cheap/. 4-6. chepe, (5 ohype, schep), ■ 5-6 
clieep(e, -S-c, chaip^e, 6 cMepey 6-7 eheape. 
[A common Tetit. sb. : OE. ceap ' barter, buying 
and selling, market, price, merchandise, stock, 
cattle ^, = OFris. kdp, 0 ^, kSp (MDii. coop, 'Dvl. 
koop, LG. koop\ OHG, chouf, MHG. kouf trade, 
buying and selling, . merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger, kauf purchase) W Qer. OTeut. 

^kaapo-z masc. ; cf. ON. katip bargain, pay, wages 
{Sw. kbp, Da. kjbb bargain, purchase, price), neiit. 
i-^^kaupo'^. The original sense was * bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities whence, after 
the use of money, * buying and selling \ ‘ buying or 
selling’, in later times often restricted to ‘ briying, 
purchase ’ alone. Be.side it, the Teut. langs. have 
the derivative "^kaupjan (OHG, cTiouffen, 

OE. ctepany, and ^kaupPjan {Qo^. kaupon, 0 '&Q. 
chouf 6 n, ciapian) to barter, buy and sell, etc. 

(see Cheap v.), and OlIG. an agent-sb. chouf 0, 
t^^^tp^kaupo, -on, trader, merchant. OE. 
is the only language in which the sb. has the 
sense ‘ cattle so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the original sense ; it was either, like the 
word Cattle itself, a special application of the 
general sense ‘merchandise, stock’, or perhaps 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchange or measure of value ; cf. Fee. 

The coincidence of the stem kmip-, and esp. the identity 
of the WGer. agent-sb. *kmtpo, ^on ‘ trader, merchant, 
dealer", with L. canpo, -dn~em ‘petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper has sugjgested that the Teut. word and its 
family are of Latin origin. But there are serious difficulties. 
Some, taking the Goth, vb, kaupatjmi ‘ to cuff’ as a 
deriv. of the same root, suggest for katip- the original sen.se 
of ‘stroke, striking’: compare the notion of ‘striking’ a 
bargain, ‘striking hands’ over a bargain, Gfx.handschiag^ 

I. As a simple sb. 

1 . A bargain about the bartering or exchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity; bargaining, trade, 
buying and selling. 

Beotvulf 4822 Naes fjaet ySe ceap to ^egangenne gumena 
ffinigum. a laoo Moral Ode 68 in Lcmtb^ Horn. 163 Ech 
inon raid he hauet me! buggen houene riche. .Alse mid 
his penie alse oSer miS his punde. pet is i?e wunderluke.ste 
chep bet eni mon efre funde. ciacg Lay. 31799 No mihtest 
btt purh nene chep finde neouwer na bred, ax^xo in 
Wright Lyric xi. 39 A 1 for on y wolde jeve threo, with- 
oute chep, 

2 . The place of buying and selling ; market. 
(Hence b. in place-names, as Cheapside,E(zsicheapi) 

€ 1000 jElfric Grant, xxxii. (Z.) 201 Ueneo, ic gange to 
ceape. 146a Poston Lett, 452 1 1 . 103 , 1 wolle . . man hyr and 
bryng hyr downne to the Gylys of Hulie, for that ys my 
chype. 

b. <^1:500 K. Alts. 2654 A 1 so noble of riche mounde, So 
is chepe m this londe. 136a Langl. P. PI A. v. 165 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. 1596 J. Norden Progr, Pietie (1847^ 115 
Deservedly crowned with a halter in Cheap, 

3 . That which is given in exchange for a com- 
piodity ; price ; value. 

Cnufs Bed, Laws iS (Bo.sw.) Deopum ceape ge- 
bohte. c laog Lay. 385 Hire cheap wes Jje wrse. i4a4. AV, 
Act 'pm. I (1597) 1 24 Bread and aile. .for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the countrie. c 144^ Promp, Paro. 73 
Cheep i/r. chep or pryse, 1499 <^t’p€\,precmm, 

4 . Exchangeable commodities, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, esp. (live) cattle. 

897 0 , E. Chron.f Ac hie w®ron mick swijjor gebrocede 
on baera brim gearum mid ceapes cwilde and tnonna. 971 
BJiekl, Horn. 39 paet we . . ageafon bone teoban dael bses b^ 
we on ceape habban. Ibid, bone teoban dsel on urura waest- 
mum, & on ewicum ceape. a xooo Laws King Jne 40 (Bosw.) 
His neahsebures ceap. 

II. In contextual uses. 

6. Bargain, purchase ; qualified from the buyer’s 
point of view as good^ g^^^bf etc., as in the modeni 
‘a good bargain ‘a great bargain ‘a bargain’, 
etc. Cf. ^.fzire bon mar chi. 

1340 Ayenb. 36 obre beggeb b® binges, huanne hi byeb 
lest worp, to greate cheape. C1386 Chaucer IVyf Bathes 
Frol. 523 To greet chep is holden at litel pris. *387 TrevisA 
I/igden (Rolls) IV. 143 [They] makeb it as bou5 pey wolde 
noujt berof, to have pe bettre chepe. a 1400 Ocioidatt 820 
To no man schuld hyt be sold Half .swych a chepe. 
£ .1460 Towneley Myst. 102 Men say ‘ lyght chepe I/Ctherly 
for*yeIdys \ 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxvii. 205 They 

toke the kynges prises for hir peny worthes at good chepe. 
1530 PaLsgr. Introd- 49 MarchS, a bargen or a marketstede 
or cheepe, as good eheepe, bon marckie. 

’^i Miggurd cheap i close thrift, economy, nig- 
gardliness. ' 

t4B^ Pmion 478 II. 139 Summe sey b^t ze kepe hjnii 

at home for negard chepe, and wyll no thing ware upon hym. 

6, State of the market, qualified from the buyer’s 
point of view as good, dear, etc. Good cheap'. 2. 
state of the market good for the purchaser ; low 
prices, abundance of commodities, plenty, cheap- 
ness. So dear cheap ; a dear market, high prices, 
dearth, 'scarcity. ' 

c 1323; 'Pol. Songs (Camden) 3,41 Tho god. 5er was asein i- 
come, and god chep of corn . c 1449^ RmocKBepr. 1. xviii. 
loB In a 3eer of derth and in a ^eer.'of greet cheep. 1481 
Caxton Mfyrr. in, viii. 147 Ther is plente and .good chepe 


in one yere, In another yere it is had in grete chierte.^ t48*:-3 
— Bk. for Travellers in Promp.Parv. 72 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath not of the dere chepe {dti ckier 
inarchief\. *S 54 r 9 in Songs ^ Ball, Pk. 4- Mary (i860) 12 
Dear cheape of viltels withe the thowe hast brought. 1374 
Hellowes tr. Gneuara'sEp. (1577) 223 Meruell of the good 
cheape that was in those dayes, and of the dearth that is 
no we of victual I es. 

b. transf. Flenty, abundance. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 1897 The Engli-shmen. - slew of them so 
great cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A . iv. xi. 261 It is but by wordes wherof 
is gode chep ynoughe. 

7 . Hence, cheap alone : Abundance of commo- 
dities, plenty, cheapness ; opposed to dearth. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1974 Of chepe, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. a X400 Cov. Mysi. 148, I xal not spare for schep 
nor derthe. c 1570 Thynne Pride < 5 * Lowl. (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape, goodness or harme. 1573 Tusser 
Ihisb. (1878) III Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape.^ 

8. quasi-tti^*. Good cheap was used for : That is 
a good bargain, that can be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms; low-priced, cheap. Compared 
better cheap, best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap. 

(It is not clear whether the notion was ‘ at a good market 
or ‘ as a good bargain ^ 

c 137S Cato Major 1. xxix. in A nglia VII, pat is good chep 
may beo dere, And deore good chep also, c 1400 Maundev. 
xxii. 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep 
there a g;ret del, than ben clothes of Wolle. 1494 Fabyan 
vn. 343 Vytayll. .was better chepe in London, than in many 
shyrys. a 1529 Skelton Man. Margery My Ik 4- A. 25 The 
best chepe flessh that euyr I bought. 1573 Tusser iVicrL 
(1878) 104 Count best, the best-cheap, wheresoever ye dwell. 
JS74 Hyll Conject, Weather it, Vittayles shall be reason- 
able good cheape. 1611 Bible 2 Esdr. xvl 21 Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
63 Nor is that which is best cheap, alwayes the best profit. 
1682 Wheler Joitrn. Greece i. 25 Here is very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap I believe. 1736 Bailey, s. v. Best, 
Best is Best-cheap. 

b. transf, and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
etc.), easily obtained ; plentiful, abundant ; of 
small value, ‘ cheap 

[1340 Ayenb. 256 Ac ulatours and lye3eres byel> to grat 
cheap ine hare cort.) 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurd. 
(1546) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
folye so great cheape. 1557 Wyatt in TottelVs Misc, (Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes. .be good chepe, they co.st right nought. 1620 
Shelton Qnix. III. xxxvi. 258 Nothing, .is better cheap. . 
than Compliment. 1637 Rutherford Lett. civ. (1862) 1 . 264 
It co.st me nothing, it i.s good-cheap love [i.e. Christ's]. 1647 
Sanderson Serm. 11 . 200 They wish us well, and pity our 
case (good words are good cheap), but do little or nothing 
for us. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 315 That advice, which 
delivered by a common man, is good cheape, yet comming 
from a counseller, seijeant, judge, are of great value. 

9 . quasi- Good cheap was also used (cf. to 
or at good cheap in 5) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared as in 8.) 

1420 Will Inv. N. Counties (1835) 63 I wille h^-t my 
brothere William haue ]>e landes « rentys bettir chepe 
hen any othir man. 143^ E. E. Wills (1882) 82. 1467 

Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. 395 My mastyr .schal have it as 
good chepe as any othere mane. 1528 Tindale Wicked 
Mammon Wks. 1 . 122 To buy as good cheap as he can, and 
to sell as dear as he can. 1538 Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Tam.) 
Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. iST® Ascham Scholem. 
(Arb.) 125 As a man, that would feede vpon Acomes, whan 
he may eate, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread. 1606 
Choice, Chance, etc. {1881) 21 No Tradesman should sell his 
ware too good cheape. 16^ Baxter Chr. Concord ^7 The 
people will take him for their Minister that will do it best 
cheap. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. § 8, 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap. 

b. transf. and Jig. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 

3:567-9 Jewel Def. ApoL (i6ti) 461 Ye might as good 
cheapOj and as well haue wished, that all the whole people 
. .Would learne to .speafce Greke. 1^3 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. clxviii. 1040 fThey} thinke thereby to scape the better 
cheape before God. 16^ Holcroft Procopius n. 39 Hoping 
..to take them all Prisoners good cheap, 1665 Spencer 
Prophecies 108 We may ever have Prwhecies from these 
persons very good cheap. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Antiq. xvii. xiL The Romans . . came ofif better Cheap. 

10. cheap-hLOUs©, a honse of merchandise. 
[Gf, OE. ciapstow market-place.] 

1606 Hieron Truths Purch. Wks. 1 . 46^ This sinne of not 
caring to frequent Gods cheap-house, which is His church. 

Cbeap (iffp), u. and adv. Also 6 obepe, 6-7 
cbeap©. (a comparatively recent shortening of 
‘ good cheap in its adjectival and adverbial uses ; 
see prec., senses 8 and 9 ; not found before i6th c.] 

A. adj. 1 . That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price ; inexpensive. Op- 
posed to 

*309 Hawes Past. Ptem. iv. xix, Of meate and drynke 
there was great plenty, Nothynge I wanted, were it chepe 
or dere. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tram. 24 In these Hands, 
fruit is cheape and delicate. 1776 Adam Smith W. K. I, 
1. i. 8 The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England. x%-^t Blackw. Mag. Feb, 41^2 On the top of 
the * cheap and nasty’, did you never pass through Birming- 
ham? 18^ in C. M. Wakefield Life T.Aiiwood xly, (1885) 
231 (List of the banners, .in the procession into Birmingham, 
May 28, 1832) Cheap Government, Cheap Religion, and 
Cheap Bread. 3^841-4 Emerson Ess. Compensatioti Wks. 
1884 1 . 49 Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. 

D. transf (Applied to the price itself, the place 
where a commodity is sold, etc.) 


X598 B. JoNfsoN Ev, Man In Hum. i. i (R.) He sells his 
reputation, at cheape market. 1636 H. Philipps Purch. 
Patt. {x6'j6) 4 The price of money falls cheaper, and the 
price of Land riseth dearer. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin 
Gf. Brit. Wks. III. 200 Manufactures, .set on foot in cheap 
parts of the country. 1783 Burns Scotch Drink xiii. The 
cheapest lawyer’s fee. 1838 Murray's Hand-bk. N. Germ. 
479 Heidelberg is a very cheap place of residence. 1878 B. 
Price Pol. Bcon. ix, To buy in the cheapest market. Mod, 
Patronizing cheap shops. He i.s not a cheap tailor. 

2 . Bearing a low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value ; of good value in proportion to its 
price ; well worth the price. 

.1611 Dekker Roaring Girl i. i. Wks. 1873 III. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th’ are mo.st deere. ^ a 1632 
G. Herbert Jacula Prudentwn (1836) 141 Ill ware is never 
cheap, 174s De F'oe's Eng. Tradesm. xxxviii. (1841I 109 
Our manufactures may be cheap, though high-priced, if the 
substance be rich. Ibid, xxxvii. 100 Goods may be low- 
priced and not cheap. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 122 
The services of a Secretary of State . . well qualified for his 
post would have been cheap at five thousand. 

0 . fg. Costing little labour, trouble, effort, etc. ; 
easily obtained. 

1603 Shaks.^ Meas. for ML it. iv. 105 Twer the cheaper 
way. Better it were a brother dide at once, Then that a 
sister, by redeeming him, Should die for euer. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Church Porch x, The cheap swearer 
through his open since Lets his .soul runne for nought. Ibid. 
xii, 1 ne cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht are ; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. 1660 Trial Regie. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. 1788 
Gibbon Ded. 4 r P'. xxvi. {1875) 435/a The courage of a soldier 
is found to be the cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature. 1883 Runclman Skippers 4 Sh. 10 My 
kisses ain't cheap. 

4 . Involving little trouble and hence of little 
worth ; worthless, paltry, 

1571 Hanmer Chron. Ird. (1633) 63 Take it gentle reader 
as efieape as you finde it. a 1674 Clarendon S uri’. Leviath. 
22 The cheap laughter of all illiterate men. 1738 John.son 
London 36 The cheap reward of empty praise. 1872 F. 
Hall False Philology note. His cheap Latin has about the 
same . . relevance, etc. 18^ Earl Grey in i<^th Cent. 
Mar. 513 To win a cheap popularity with a large cla.ss ot 
electors 

5 . Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 
esteemed ; esp. brought into contempt through 
being made too familiar. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 41 Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene . . So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
a 1626 Bacon i J.) He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap, 
i668~9 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., Making the king cheap and 
ridiculous. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 179/1 Peri- 
cles . . took care not to make his person cheap among the 
people. X799 in W. Jay Mem. C. Winter (1843? 70, 1 would 
not make my company cheap. *841-4 Emerson Ess. Friend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 90 Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. 1830 Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
Unde Tom ix. 73, I shall feel rather cheap there, after all 
that’s been said and done. 

b. To hold cheap', to hold of small account, 
think little of, despise. 

1590 Shaks. Com, Err. m. i. 21, I hold your dainties 
cheap, sir, and your welcom deer. 1:777 Prie.stley Disc, 
Philos. Necess. 171 The works of the three Scotch writens, 
which you and I hold so cheap. 1879 Froude O.rar xi. 
Possibly he [Cicero] held the Senate's intellect cheap. 

6 * Phr. Dirt cheap : as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap {colloqi). So the earlier {coUoq,\ 

To be cheap of 2. thing {Sc.) : not to be over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s deserts (in the 
way of retribution , etc.). So to be cheap served. 

*577 Holinshed Chron., Descr. Ird, iii, They afourded 
thmr waxes so doggecheape, that, etc. 1786 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Farew. Odes to R. A . xi, And though what’s vul- 
garly baptiz’d a rep, Shall in a hundred |tounds be deem’d 
dog-cheap, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvlii, iCumbrian loqi\ 
She should hae been boomed aloive, an’ cheap o’t. 1:818 — 
Br. Lamm, xii, ‘ If he loses by us a’thegitner, he is e’en 
cheap o’t.’ 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxxvii, I sold myself, 
said Mr. Bumble . . I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt 
cheap 1 1845 Whitehall 271 Excommunication and public 
penance and cheap of it. i860 Reads Cloister 4 H^ xix. 
Oh, let that pa.ss : he is cheap served. 

B. adverbially. At a low price, at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouble, easily, 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 355 If the EngUshemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them againe cheape inough. 1392 Greene Vpst. Courtier 
D iij a, They care not. .so they buy it cheape. <ri6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. cx, Sold cheape what is most deare. 1653 H- Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Tram, xxiii. § 1. 8 l We got not this victorie so 
cheap, but that it cost seventeen mens lives. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 69 This work hath been done cheaper. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (R.) Poor people, who work cheap and live meanly 
on a little rice. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery. Creek iii. 59 
You shall have them cheap. 1848 Mill Pol, Econ.m. xxv* 
§ 3 To sell cheaper in the foreign market, 
b. Jfaut. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Techn.s.\r, Sometimes they 

say, Pay cheap the Cable, i.e. put or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phrase On the 
cheap : on the cheap scale, cheaply. 

1888 Daily Ffenvs 10 Dec. 5/2 The processes^ cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence the prices cannot 
be low ; you cannot do it ‘ on the cheap/ Mod. colloq. To 
do his philanthropy on the cheap- 

D. Comb. Cbeap Jack or Gheap Jolin, a 
travelling hawker who offers bargains, usually 
putting up his wares at an arbitrary price and then 
cheapening them gradually ; cheap trip, a public 
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excursion (by rail, steamer, etc.) at a specially re- 
duced fare : see Trip ; ciieap-tripper {colloq.), one 
wbo makes a cheap trip. 

1826-7 in Hone Every-day Bk. 11 , 1310 Whicli Cheap John 
is offering for next to nothing, 1872 Geo, Euot Middlem. 
vi. iD.) Making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself. 
X875 Chamb. Jrnl. cxxxiii. 66 A Cheap-John is retailing his 
rude witticisms . . to' induce people to purchase his Sheffield 
cutlery. 1858 J, Raine Mem. J. Hodgson II. 274 note^ 
Mobs of cheap-trippers. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil, iv. 116 
The irruption of the cheap trippers. 

Obs. Forms : i cdapian, 2-3 
dheap-en, (3 cliepm, claapi), 3-4 cliepen, 4-6 
cliepe, (5 cliepyii), 5-6 clieape, 6-7 cheap. 
[A common Tent. vb. : OE. ciapiaUf -ode to bar- 
gain, trade, chaffer, buy = OS. cdpdti (LG. kdpen), 
OHG. choufSn, MHG. koufen to bargain, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. kaufen to buy, ON. 
kaupa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. kbpa. Da. 
kjobe iQ buy), Goth. kaupStt to traffic, trade, buy 
and sell OTeiit. ^kaupdjan, f. ^katipo-, OE. cSap, 
Cheap sb. Beside this was another vb. ^katipjan 
(not in Goth.), OLG. cbpian (LG. kopen^ MDu. 
edpenj Du. koopen to buy), OFIG. chouffen (MHG. 
kiiufen)^ OK. ciepan, dpan., cypan, -le, to sell ; this 
does not appear to have come down into ME- 
For the derivation, see Cheap jA This verb has 
now been superseded by Cheapen.] 

1 . orz^. (pnlr.) To barter, buy and sell ; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

c tooo Ags Gos^. Matt. xxi. 12 Da se Haelend into )?am. 
temple code, he adraf ut ealle )pa. ceapodun [<rii6o 
Hatton G. clieapeden innan )?am temple]. -7- Luke xix._ 13 
Ceapia}) o 3 )>sot ic cume. cii 6 o Hatton G. ibid., CheapiaS 
oSSmt ic cume. 

2 . trans. To buy. (Ger. kaufen.') 

c 950 Liudisf. Gosp. John iv. 8 pmtte metto ceapadon [i? ushw. 
bohton, Ags. G. mete bicgan], a 1000 Csedmon's Crist 
1096 iGr.) He lifes ceapode moncynne. c Pol. Songs 
159 Such chaffare y chepe at the cnapitre. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wy/'s Prol. 268 Sche wol on him lepe, Til that sche fynde 
som man hire to chepe. 

3 . trans. To bargain for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask the price of, ^ price 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Hwon he uor .so liht wur 3 . . cheapeS 
bine soule. 1377 Langl. F. PI. B. xiii. 380 Who .so cheped 
my chaffare chiden I wolde, But he profred to paj^e a peny 
or twayne More ban it was worth, Plumpton Corr. 37 
As for your cope, I have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hundred shillings I can by non. 1S30 Pai-sgr. 482 , 1 cheape, 

I demaunde the price of a thyng that I wolde bye, Je mar- 
chande. 1592 Greene Art Conny-catch. 25 A Flax-wife 
that wanted coles . . cheped, bargaind and bought them. 
1614 B. JoNSON Earth. P'air m. iv, Why . . stand heere . . 
cheaping of Dogges, Birds, and Babies “i 
b. absol. or intr. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 ' Gr. Kni. 1:271, & al b^ '''ol® of b® worlde 
were in my honde, & I schulde chepen & chose. 1598 
Munday & Chettle Downfall Earl Hmitingdon in Hazl. 
Dodstey VIII. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
x6oo Heywooo I Edw. IP", iv. iii. Wks. 1874 F Vou come 
to cheape, and not to buy, 

4 . trans. To treat or bargain in order to sell, to 
offer for sale ; also (with inf. ) to offer to sell. 

a 1225 ynliana 6^ |>u . . lettest an of b® tweolue bat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi [z/ r. chepin] be & sullen, azzz^ Ancr. 
R. 206 hes deolles best, bet he let to chepinge . . & cheapeS 
hit forto sullen. Ibid. 43:8 Ancre bet is cheapild, heo cheapeS 
hire soule be cbepmon of belle, c xzjs Passion onr Lord 
US in O. E. Misc. 40 He com to b® Gywes . . And chepte 
heom to sullen vre helare. ^1300 Cursor M. Mani 

chapmen . . Serekin marchandis chepand. a 1400 Octouian 
xgog Four outlawes chepede me that chyld to sale. For 
syxty fiorencys. 1580 [see Cheaping 1]. 

6. To fix the price of, set a price on, value. 

1460 Cai'grave Chran. 180 A grete ordinauns to chepe 
vitaile. 1483 Caih. Angl. 62 To chepe, taxare. 1570 Levins 
3 famp. 2 oB To cheape, licit ari^ appreciare. 

Cheap, var. of Cheep v.., to squeak, 
t Cliea*paMe, a. Obs.-^ Valuable. 

1570 Alanip. 2 Cheapable, esiimabilis. 

Cheapen (tJf'P h), v. [f. Cheap a. 4- -en, or 
modification of Cheap v., by the suffix -enl\ 

\. iT-ans. Ho bargain for, ask the price of, bid 
for, offer a price for ; Cheap z'. 3. Also 7%. 
arch, ox dial. 

1574 Heelowes tr. Gueuard s Ep. ''1577* X29 A Coke.. the 
which he cheapened, bought, and brake. 1608 Shaks. Per. 
IV. vi 10 She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. 1727 Swift City Shower Wks. 1735 
HI. II. 39 To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 1766 Wilkes 
OmGSos) III. 173 , 1 cheapened a pig. .and was asked only 
eighteen sols. xB$x D* Jerrold Giles v. 48 As though 
he was cheapening pippins at an apple-stall. 

b. absol. To bargain, chaffer. 

1620 Quarles Penial. (1717) 66 A great Exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapning are. tSB^Stazzdard 
31 Aug. 2/3 To sell and to cheapen in the Market Square. 

1 2 . trans. (?) To chaffer, haggle about terms 
with (a person b or about (a bargain). Obs. 

1634 Earl Orrery Parfhen. (1676) 541 His Enemies., 
without any cheapening, charg’d him so roundly, that, etc. 
1677 Art 0 / 1 Var 30 In. - Field Engagements, .where we 
intend not to cheapen an Enemy, but to fall on merrily. 
a 1679 — Gnzman n, I wish, whilst you are cheapening the 
Bargain, that they do not clap it up. 

3 . trans. To make cheap, lower the price of. 


1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines <$■ Pol. viii. 125 This . . 
lessens the cost of production, and., would cheapen our 
corn. 1848 Mill Pol. Eco 7 t. I. 113 Cheapening production, 
1885 J- Payn Talk of Town 11 . 240 His melancholy, per- 
haps, might have been put on with a view of cheapening 
the terms, .with his, employers, 

"h.Jig. To lower in estimation, cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 426 Meannesse of Birth, or 
slender Havings, cheapen the richest Abilities, 1668 Dryden 
Tyr. Love iii. i, I find my proferd love has cheapend me, 
1742 Young Ni. Th. iv. 65 Who cheapens life, abates the 
Fear of Death. 1879 Ouida C. Castleinaine 2 She was too 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4 . intr. To become cheap {lit. and figl). 

1803 Ann. Rev. Ill, 308 Corn cheapens in the Baltic when 
it becomes dear in the Mediterranean 1886 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Jan. 49 The calm and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen^ 

Flence Chea-pening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
xsSz J. Heywood Prov. 4* Epigr. (1867; uo Cheepenyng 
of a face of furre. 1656 Dugard Cate Lai. DnL § 798. 249 
Contented with the moderate gain of the cheapening parties. 
1773 Brydone Sicily iL.) It is only after a long series of 
cheapenings that a purchase can be effected. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. 1. viii. 11876 1 86 Labourers are benefited - .by the 
cheapening of any article of ordinaiy consumption. 

Cll6B<p@lier (tjrp’noj). [f. Cheapen + -er L] 
Tl. One who offers a price ; a bidder. Obs. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 6 Many wil be comers, 
hearers, cheapners, until they finde that the word growes 
somewhat high rated. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 75 p ii 
Why should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

2 . One who makes a thing cheap.^ 

1846 Mozley Ess. (1878) 1 . 251 Religion has sternly 
revenged herself on those who made her ridiculous, .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapeners. 

t Cliea per, sb. Obs. Also 6 cbeper. [f. 
Cheap -h-EEi.] One who bids a price, or im 
quires the price ; a liidder, a purchaser. 

<21529 Manor of World 151 So many 

chepers, So fewe biers.. Sawe I never. 1339 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. {1545) 67 Bycause the cheaper shulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable & due price. 1333 
Grimalde Cice?‘ds Offices ni. (1558) 140 [He] had required 
yt y ! price of y ground whereof he was a cheaper \emptor\ 
shold once be shewed him, and y seller had so done. 
Cheapfare, obs. form of Chaffer. 

T Cbeapgild. Obs.~~^ Modernized spelling (in 
diets.) of OK. ceap-gydd market-price, price of what 
is stolen, given in Spelman, etc. 

1678-96 Phillips, Cheapgildy a restitution made by the 
Hundred, or County, for any wrong done by one that w'as 
in plegio. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
f Oliea'pild. Obs. rare~^. [f. ChEx\p $h.^ 
-HiLD.] A female trafficker. 

a 1225 Ancr. i?, 418 Ancre h®t is cheapild, heo cheape^ 
hire soule |>e chepmon of helle. 

t Cliea*pmg, vld. sb. Obs. Forms : i craping, 
-ung, cdping, -inc, 3-6 clieping(e, (4 sbeping, 
4~5 oliepyiig(e, oKepeing), 6 cKeaping, creep- 
ing. [f. Cheap Z/. + -1N0I.] 

1 . Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mercantile dealing. 

a 1000 Laws A tkelstan i. F 24 (Bosw.) Daet nan ceaping 
ne sy Sunnan da3um. a 1300 Cursor M. 13419 To paim 
bat be cheping diL 1398 Tre visa Barth.J)e P. R. vni. xx, 
pe house.. of chepynges [1535 marchandize]- 1580 Baret 
A Iv. C 403 A setting out to sale to him that will offer most ; 
a prising ; z. .ch'&2Lpm%. Ikitatlo. 

2 . Market, a market-place. 

c 1205 Lay. 16682 Samuel nom Agag. .& Isedde bine a ban 
cheping. a 1223 After. R. 88 Vrom mulne& from cheping, 
from smiSe . . me tiSinge bringeS. 1383 Wyclif Serm. Se!. 
Wks. I. 09 Stondinge ydel in b® cheping to be hired, c 1485 
E. E. pfisc. (1856' 63 Att churche, at chepyng, or at nale. 
1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. 11684) 1 . 460/1 They love, .the prin- 
cipal Chaires in Churches, and greetings in cheeping. 

3 . Merchandise, ware, goods, rare. 

cxzoo Trill. Coll. Horn. 213 Gif hit chepinge be b® me 
shule meten o 5 er weien. 

4 . Comb.j OS cheapmg-booth^ -place, -town. Also 
in proper names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. Market £>rayto7t.) 

cxzoo Ormin 16095 Nebirrh^iuwnohhtmi Faderrhus Till 
chepinngbobe turrnenn. ^1330 Amis Amil. 1700 Til 
thai com to achepeing toun. 138 . WYcupSerm. Sel. Wks. I, 
317 Sum men clepen it cheping toun, i387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 2IX Julius his ymage in b® chepynge place. 
Cheapish (tjf pij), Somewhat cheap. 

1872 Howells Their Wedd. fourn. 26 Cheapish board- 
ing-houses. 

Clieapitre, obs. form of Chapter. 

Clieaply (tj’rpli), adv. [f. Cheap a. -f -ey 2 ] 

1 . At a low price, at a cheap rate, at small cost 
lit. and fig. 

1^32 Huloet Gheapely, viliier. 1605 Shaks. Mach. v. 
viii, 37 So great a day as this is cheapely bought. 1639 
Genii. Call. (ri^6) 81 One may almost as cheaply and easily 
rig out a Ship. 1762-71 H. Walpole Verttee's A need. 
/^<5I!z;/A (1786) I. Pref. 3 The antiquary .. is more cheaply 
pleased than a common reader. 1868 Ruskin Pci. Econ. 
A rt, ii. 87 We ought not to get books too cheaply. 1883 
Proctor Whist iv. 58 I'he fourth player’s duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as cheaply as he can. 

2 - In low esteem, lightly, slightingly. 

1822 Q. Rev, XXVIII. 44 Holding the Protestants thus 
I cheaply. 1865 Puskv Eiren. 95 A tendency to hold cheaply 
1 by Holy Scripture, 1883 Maneh. Exam. 6 Apr. 6/1 St. 
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Paul . . treating rather cheaply the pretensions of this church, 
at Jerusalem. 

dieapness (tjrpnes). [f. Cheap -j- - ness.] 
Quality of ' being cheap ; lowness of price or cost ; 
also fig. (see Cheap a.) 

S550 Royal Prod, in Strype EccL Mem. 1. xxvii. {1721) IL 
222 In plentiful Sort and Cheapness of Price. 1568 Grafton 
Citron. IL 234 For lacke of money . . victuall came to such 
reasonable cheapnesse and price. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
World VI. xxvii. 611/2 Allured with the cheapness of the 
Rent. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 454 P 6* I resolved to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 1743 De PWs Eng. Tradesm. (1841) 
II. xxxviiL 108 Cheapness causes consumption. _ 1873 
Jevons Money (1878) 133 The cheapness of the material, 
t Gheaptli. Obs. ? nonce-wd. [f. as piec. + -th.] 
Cheapness. 

1606 Warmer Alb. Eng. xv. xc. There bucking cheapth, 
here hearkening dearth. 

Cliear- : see Char-. 

Cheare, obs. form of Chair, Cheer. 
Cliearette, ehearie, obs. ff. Charet, Chary. 
Chearfal, -ly, obs. ff. Cheerful, Cheeely. 
Cliearish, obs. form of Cherish. 

Cliearm, eliearre, obs. ff. Charm, Chare. 
Chearuppitig, ///. zz. : see Cheerupping. 
C]i©as(e, obs. f. Cheese ; obs. pa. t. Choose tf. 
Clieasell, variant of Chesil, gravel. 

Clieaste, var. of Chest sb.'^ Obs. strife. 
Clieast(es : see Chess k 
Cheasuble, obs. form of Chasuble. 

Ckeat sb.'^ Fonns: 4-6 cliet, 4-7 cliete,^ 
6-7 clieate, 7 cheit, chate, 6- cheat. [In sense 
I, ME. diel{e, aphetic f. achef,\ax. of eschet. Es- 
cheat. Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4-9 
appear to have been formed immed. from the yb.] 

1 1 . An Escheat ; property which falls to the, 
lord of the fee by way of iorfeit, fine, or lapse. Obs.' 

cx"g]^Sc. Leg. Saints., Mathias 193 Pylat gef Tyberea 
To Judas, & hyregud akso, As chet. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. IV. 175 porw 3oure lawe . . I iese many chetes [C-/<fjr/, 
menye escheytes]. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 73 Chete for the 
lorde, cadnemn, confiscarimn, fisc a. 1628 Coke On Liit. 
140 a, It is called Siarchett, as it were a chete or fine for 
mariage. 1649 Selden Laws En^. i. Ivi. (1739) loi It is 
nonsense for a Conqueror to entitle himself by a cheat, 
where he had an eider Title by Conquest. 

t 2 . Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil. Obs. (With quot. 1592 cf. 3.) 

1366 Adlington Apuleius 41 Having lost three of our 
sduldiours we are come home with these present cheates. 
1392 OfR'e.mtE Art Conny-catch. iii. 33 A Cunning villame. 
..had long time haunted this Cittizens house, and gotten 
many a cheat which he carried awaye safely. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxn. xx. 444 The taking off these vessels was not the 
best and goodliest cheate of their victorie. 1610 — Camdeds 
Brit. II. 144. They suppose, that a cheat or booty is sent 
unto them from God as his gift. 

ta Thieved Cant. According to Randall 
Holme, orig. A stolen thing (cf. quot. r 592 in 2 ) ; but 
as early as Harman’s date (1567) used in general, 
sense ‘ thing, article ^ usually preceded by some 
descriptive w^ord. The cheat {^nubhing-cheat, 
topping-cheat, tz'eyning-cheat ) : the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shakspere passage, 1611.) Obs. 

1367 Harman Caueat Gij (Peddelars Frenche) A smeiing 
ckete, a nose, a pratlynge chete, a tounge, .a belly chete, an 
apern, a grunting chet, a pyg . . hmiging chattes, the gal- 
lowes. 1610 Rowlands 31 artin- Mark-all H, Cheates, 
which word is vsed generally for things, as Tip me that 
Cheate, Giue me that thing . . and so treyning cheate is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Callous. 161: i Shaks. 
Wint. T. IV. iii. aSWith Dye and drab, 1 purchas’d this Capari- 
son, and my Reuennew is the silly Cheate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, are too powerful! on the Highway. 2622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Busk m. iii, To maund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheats {explained belovo To beg on the way, to rob all 
thou meets]. Ibid. v. i, F. Surprising a boores ken, for grunt- 
ing cheates \ P, Or cackling cheate.s ? 1688 R. Holme 
A rmoury 11. iii. § 68 Cheat, a stollen thing ; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a variable signification. 
1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Crashiug-dteais, teeth ; so 
1723 New Cant. Did, 1743 Fielding yo 7 i. Wild iv. ii. iD.) 
See what your laziness is come to ; to the cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that's infallible. 1826 Scott Woodstock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we trine to the nubbing 
cheat, .to-morrow. 

1 4 . The action of cheating or defrauding ; decep- 
tion, fraud. Obs. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 186 A false Prophet taken 
in the ,, most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soule.*?. 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 63 f'or what does vast Wealth bring, 
but cheat. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iu. x. § s ”l'is plain 
Cheat and Abuse, when I make them [words] stand some- 
times for one thing, and sometime.s for another. x 6 g 6 Stan- 
hope C/tr. Pattern (1711) 179 The bqa.sted pleasures of 
sensual, .men are only, .vanity and cheat. 

b. A fraud, deception, trick, imposition. To 
put a cheat on : to deceive, impose upon iarchl). 

1648 Eikon Bas. 28 Which have no cloak or cheat of Reli- 
gion to impose upon themselves or other.s. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah L vii. 18 The Gibeonites (.who put a new cheat on the 
Israelites), 2690 Sc. Pasguils ti868) 293 Those who live by 
cheats and quirks. 1703 Maundrell fourn. Jez-us. (1732) 
44 Which Cheat we saw them actually impose upon some 
other Travellers. 1762 Hume H isi. Eng. ( 1806 1 1. Ixvii. 8 r He 
. .had been noted for several cheats and even thefts. 1^3 
Lamb Elia 11. x. (1863) 300 For a man to put the cheat upon 
himself. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mon. Ord. (1863) 2i!i: 
He insisted that the institution of the priesthood was a 
’■ "cheaL. 
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CHECK. 


B. Applied to a person, 

^ In the following early instance, the sense is an'* 
certain : it may be^^CHEATEE 4, persons used as 
decoy. 

aiSS9 Dolman in Mirr. Mn£, (1563) Nj a, (Ld. Hastings 
says) Shore’s wife was my nyce cheate, The wholye whore, 
and eke the wyly peate, 

b. One who cheats ; a swindler. 

1664 Butler Hitd, 11. i. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still aim, Who do not understand the game. 1671 Head & 
Kirkman (*■//.?) The English Rogue Described . . a com- 
plete History of the most Eminent Cheats of both sexes. 
i843:--4 Emerso-v £$8,^ Compensation Wks. iBohn) I. 49 The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 1879 Farrar St, Patti 
(1883) 403 Corinth, .was a city of extortioners and cheats. 

c. A deceiver, an impostor. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar "Wks, 1730 I. 8a Own 
■yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be cheats. 171a 
Steele No. 546 1* i, I should think myself a cheat in 
my way, if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. vi. v. If 
she were not a cheat, If Maud were all that she seem’d. 
f d. attrih, {Ods. rare,') 

1583 Stanyhurst Ded. (Arh.) 3 As for. .Horace, 

luuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Poetes. 

t 6. Dice or ? false dice. Obs. 

* 53 ® of Dice Play B iv, Callingethem seines Chetors, 

and the dice Chetes {printed Cheteas], borowing the terme 
from among our lawers, with whom all such casuals as fall 
vnto the Lord at the holding of his lets, as waifs, straies & 
such like bee called Chetes. Ibid, C iij, Haue in a rediness 
to be foisted in when time shalbe, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts. Ibid. C vj, I shall lend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes be. <?iS9o Greene Mumchance 12 

Haue in readines to be foysted in -when time shall rejjuire 
your fine Cheates, and be sure -you haue Bard sincke 
Dewces and Flat sincke Dewces. 

f 7 . (See qiiots.) Obs, 

168S R. Holme Armoujy m, 96/1 A. .kind of Waistcoats 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the back part is no such thing. 
Jbid, in. 258/1 Such Gallants wear not Cheats or half Sleeves, 
but. .their Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 1690 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, C/ieais,. .also Wristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones. 

8. A game at cards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect cheating in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a forfeit. 

9 . A name given locally to certain grasses *from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow 

Britten & Holland name Darnel (Lolium temulentum). 
Corn Brome \Bronms secalinus), and * Wild Oats 
tCrlieaty sb,"^ Obs, Forms: 5 cMsts, 5-6 
Chet, chete, 6 chett, 6-7 cheats, cheat, (8-9 
Hist, cheat, chete). [Derivation uncertain. Kot 
in actual use since 17 th c.] 

Wheaten bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarsely sifted than that used for Man- 
CHET, the finest quality. Gomb, cheat-bread, -loaf. 
€ 1450 Bk, Cnriasye m. 453 Manchet and chet bred he 
shalle take. 145X-83 Househ, Ord. 69 To make continually 
of every busshell halfe chiete halfe rounde. .xxvij loves. 
1326 Ibid, 163 One chet loafe, one manchet, one gallon of 
ale. XS70 T. Wilson tr. Demosikeues* Olynth, Ep, Ded., 
Lyke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry with 
others that feede on Cheate breads. 1577 ® . Googe Heres- 
hack's tlnsb. vii. (1586* 26 b, The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. ^ 1577 Harrison England 
11. vi. 11877) 1. 154 The .second [kind of bread! is the cheat or 
wheaton bread, so named bicause the coloure therof re- 
sembleth the gmie or yellowish wheat. i 6 i 5 Chapman 
Batrachom. 3 Their purest cheat, Thrice bou I ted, kneaded, 
and subdued in past, 1633 Moufet Sc Benn. Health's Im- 
prov, (1746) 339 Our finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
which maketh Cheat-Bread to be the lighter.. and also the 
more wholesome. [1780 Abnot Hist, Main, ii. <i8i6) 45, 41 
kinds of wheaten bread —the finest called Manchet the 
second cheat or trencher bread. 1861 Our Ejtg. Home 79.] 
Cheat (tjft), V. Also 5 clxetyn, 7 clteate. 
[ME. chete, i, achete (Agheai)), phonetic 

variant of eschete, Escheat.] 

■f 1 . trans. To eschifat, confiscate. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp, Parti. 73 Chetyn, confiscor,fisco, 

2 . To defraud ; to deprive <y^by deceit 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err, iv. iii. 79. 1594 - Rick. lII, i. L 19 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature. 1616 Bullo- 
kar, Cheate, to cousin, to deceiue. 1679 Prideaux Dett. 
(1875) 68, I am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of 5I. 
1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Deg, Lady G, B. ix. 6 The 
Scaffold of its prey to cheat, Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 
xviii, 71 If they were to be cheated of their right. 1873 
JowETT (ed. 2) III. 328 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat U.S out of a whole chapter. 

3. T 0 deceive, impose upon, trick. 

1634 Milton Comus 155 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. rrxdSo Butler (1759 II. 52 All Fanatics cheat 
themselves with Word.% mistaking them for Thing.s. 1727 
Be Magic Lui. u840!78 They would not by any 

means cheat and impose upon them. 1882 Shorthouse 
y. InghsmiW.ftA Let us cheat ourselves, if it be a cheat, 
with this fancy. 

4 . To deal fraudulently, practise deceit. 

X647 Oynixy Mistr.yDiscoth iy, He would cheat for his 

relief *732 Berkeley ii. § 20 Cleon.. could cheat 
at cards. Mod, Accused of cheating in an examination. 

5 . To begtrile (weariness, tedium, etc.). 

*712 Steele Sped, No, 406 ? 6 No Lay unsung to cheat 

the tedious Way. 1813 Scott Rokeby i.xv,Th& tuneless 
rhyme With which the warder cheats the time. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xi. 173 Devices by which the ladies. .were wont 
to cheat fatigue. 


f 6. To obtain by cheating. Obs. 

1727 Swift Art Polit, Dying^ks,. X755 III. 1. 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he has cheated. 1737 Pope Hot. 
Episi, I. vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 
cheat. 

CkeataWe (tjf-tab’l), a, [f. Cheat z;. + -able.] 
That may be cheated, liable to be cheated. Hence 
Cliea'tablesiess. rare. 

1647 Power of Keys iii, 29 These incautious, cheatable 
men. 1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas I. 272 Cheatable ex- 
cursionists. 1649 Hammond Sertn, Wks. IV. 554 An easy 
cheatableness of heart. 

Clieated (tjf* ted), ppl. a. [f. Cheat v. + -ed 1 .] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 14 1*4 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that -would open their Eyes. 18x2 S. 
Rogers Columbus ix. 42 Circles of.. light Charm., the 
cheated sight. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen HI. 247 Vixen 
laughed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 
Cflieatee (tj^tr). colloq. [f. Cheat v. + -EE.] 
One who is cheated. 

x 6 xe^TouKis Albmnazar in Dodsley {t’]ZQ\N'lT. 133 In^this 
city No dwellers are but cheaters and cheatees. 1831 Car- 
lyle Misc. (1857) ^ 1 * Z07 Eeineke was not only the cheater 
. . but the cheatee. 1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. v. 74 
The cheater and the cheatee (to parody law-jargon » are 
equally enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (tjrtoj). Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 
cheitiir, 5 chetowre, 6 chetor, 6-7 cheatour, 

7 cheator, 6~ elieater. [ME. chet our, aphetic f. 
achetour, eschetour, Escheatoe.] 
y 1 . The officer appointed to look after the king’s 
escheats ; an escheator. (The X7th c, quots, show 
its passage into the later sense.) Obs. 

c 1^0 Pol. Songs (1839) 338 At justices, at shirreve.s, 
cheiturs, and chaiinceler. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chetowre, 
confiscator, caducarius. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living, 
Restit. § 13 Cheaters of men’s inheritances, unjust judge.s, 
etc. 1656 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. II. 201 As a Cheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, by showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery, 
t !>• fig' Obs. 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A. v.i. iii, I play’d the Cheater for thy 
Fathers hand. 1398 — Merry IV. i. iii, 77, I will be 
Cheaters to them both, and they shall bee Exchequers to mee. 
1600 — Sonn. cli, Then gentle cheater urge not my amisse, 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove, 
d* 2 . A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Obs. 

1532 Dice-Play Biiij, They call thwr worthy arte by a 
newe found name, callinge themselues Chetors. xsoi Fi-oiuo 
Sec. Fritites xii. 169 Milk-maides to daunce, and cheaters to 
the dice. 1637 Wotton Let. Prof. Reg. Div. Cambr., That 
Pack of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion was 
shufll<^;d like a pack of Cards, and the Dice were set upon us. 

8, One who cheats or deals fraudulently; a 
deceiver ; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now called a Cheat.) 

X607 Dekker Kilts, Coiijur. (1842) 52 Vnthrifts cheaters 
and the rest of their faction, .were borne downe. 1614 [see 
Cheatee]. 166^ Cowley Verses Ess. (1669 8x It is the 
nature of Ambition to make men Lyars and Cheaters. X684 
Bunvan Pitgr. 11. X34 Hard Texts are Nuts (I will not call 
them Cheaters). x8is Scott Guy M. iii, It is the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 1820 Keats Otko Gt, 
V. V, I was the fool, she was the cheater ! _i83x-72 [see 
Cheatee], x88i Jefferies Wood Magic I. vii. 201 What 
a cheater he is. 

1 4 Tame cheater : ? a decoy duck or other tame 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere’s application of it to Pistol. 

X397 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, u. iv. 105 Hee’s no Swaggerer 
(Hostesse! : a tame Cheater, hee : you may stroake him as 
gently, as a Puppie Greyhound. 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid 
Inn IV. ii, You.. will be drawn into the net by this decoy- 
duck, this tame cheater. 1824 Bcorr Redgaunilet lex. iii, 
Sinking from ruffling bullies into tame cheaters. 

Cheater, obs. form of Chatter. 

Oheatei^y (tJJ tori). Also 6 chetory, 8-9 Sc. 
cheatry, cheatrie. [f. Cheat v. or Cheater: 
see -ERY.] The practice of cheating ; swindling, 
trickery. 

1532 Dice- Play D vij, Now 1 vnderstand by what chetory 
it was woon. i^S-xyxz Fountainhall Dec. Sessions 1 . 359 
<Jam.) Their cheatry, falshood; and unfaithfulness to their 
trust. 1823 Q ALT Entail xci. Ye Goliath of cheatrie ! 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. iii. 176 If thou only cheat five 
times a-day, and give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor. 
1867 Stubbs Gesta Regis Hen. II, II. Pref., Much room for 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation, 

^ attrib. x8i8 ScoTT Rob Roy xxv. Warrants and poind- 
ings and apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 1837 
Nicoll Poems <1843) 150 Maids are witches— we the fools 
They cast their cheatrie glamour on. 

Cheattag (tjf i\x^,vbt,sb. [f. Cheat v . 4 - -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Cheat, ir a. Confiscation 
of an escheat (<?//.?.). 1 b. Fraud, deceit, swindling. 

€ X440 Promp, Parti. 73 Chetynge, confiscacio. xs^ 
D ice- Play B v, The first, .ground of Chetinge is. .a studdy 
to seme to be, and not to be in deede. a *734 North Sir 
D. North X34 Falsities, such as cheating by Weights or 
Measures. x%S Polson Law in Encycl. Meirop. 8i6/x 
Cheating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, money or valuable security, with intent 
to cheat or defraud him of the same, i860 Geo. Eliot 
Mill on FI. IV. iii, * But, Bob,’ said Maggie, looking serious, 
* that’s cheating 

a. [f. as prec. -t - -tng 2 j Xhat 
cheats ; fraudulent, swindling, deceitfiil. 

1332 Dice-Play D iy, Such cheting craftes. 1681 Glan- 


viLL Sadducismus n. Introd. § 19 A vicious cheating 
knave. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 111. vi, That Old Lewis 
Baboon, it is the cheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 158 The 
cheating tradesman . . shall be deprived of his goods. 

Cheaunce, obs. form of Chance. 

Cheavin, obs. form of Chevin, chub. 

Clieaw, obs. variant of Chaw, jaw, 

Clieb : see Chebule. 

CliebaXCO- [app* a. Pg. xaheco (pronounced 
Jab^kt?), xabeque, so the same word as 
Chebec, Xebec. (Knight, Tract. Diet. Mech. gives 
it under the form chebec.) 

(By Worcester and Webster conjectured to be named 
from Chebacco, old name of Essex in Massachusetts.)] 
Chebacco-boat : A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; called also pinkstern. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told 7 ’. (18511 II. vi. 92 Innumer- 
able voyages aboard men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
schooners and chebacco boats. 

Clicbsc, -C& (J/be'k). Also written shebeck^ 
and now usually Xebec, [a. F. chebec ; in OF. 
chabec, Sp. jabeque, OSp. xaheque, -veqtte, Pg. 
xaheco, -veco, OPg. enxabeque, li. sdabecco, zani- 
becco, stambecco, mod. Arab. sJiabbdk, 

shohhdk, Turkish sunbeki (Meninski, 

1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jal shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat.)] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a Xebec ; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged with square besides lateen -sails. 

1762 tr. Bnschinfs Sysi. Geog. II. 262 It consists .. of 
twenty-six men of war, thirteen frigates, two packet-boats, 
eiglit chebecks. 1773 Brvdone Sicily, Three of their [Turks’] 
chebecks ran into a small harbour . . and carried off six 
inerchant-.ships. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 158 IVelve che- 
becks, each of two 24-pounders. X858 Simmonds Did. Comm. 
Chebec, a kind of naval craft. 

Cheboll, cheboule : see Chibol. 

11 Cbebule (keb2?l). Also 7 cheboule, cheb. 
fa. F. chelmle, It. chebuli (Pegolotti hast:, che- 
buli mirabolani) pronounced kebitli ; according to 
Thevenot, c 1665, Urdu Kabuli Ics Orientaux 
les appellent Calmly'') of Cabnl, it being imported 
ttience into India. (Yule.) Florio 1598 has chebuli, 
Cotgr. 1 61 1 chebule. 1 

The dried prune-like astringent fruit of Ter- 
minalia Chebida, a tree of Central Asia, etc., 
imported commereiali}' under the name of myro- 
baian. Also attrib. 

1x553 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. iv. (Arb.) 151 Miroba- 
lanes . .which the plusitians caule Emblicos and Chebulos.] 
1599 Chatman Hum. Day's Mirth Wks, 1873 !• 60 If there 
be any cheboules in your napkins. 1683 Salmon Dor on Med. 
11. 530 Take bark of the yellow Myrobalans and of Chebs, 
x86o Mayne Exp. Lex. 742/21,^6 chebule myrobalan. 
Hence Chebu-lic a., of the nature of a chebule. 
*7*7-5® Chambers Cycl. s. v. Myrobalan, The third, che- 
bulic myrobalans, the size of a date, of a yellowish brown, 
pointed at the end. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1132/1 The principal 
kinds of Myrobalan are the Chebulic. .and the Belleric. 
Chechin, obs. form of Chequekn. 

Checiple, obs. fonn of Chasuble. 

Cbeck (tjek), int. Sc sb. Forms: 4 6 chek, 
(4 cheke, cheekke, 4-5 chekke, 5 cMoke, 
ebak), 6-9 cheoque, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4- check. [ME. ckek, ckak, aphetic f. '^eschek, 
-chak, a. OF, eschec, -ek, -eq, eschac, in ONF. eskec, 
escac, If.escac, li. scacco ‘check’ in chess, med. 
L. scaccus, sedekus ; cf. also the parallel forms Sp. 
jaque, OSP. xaque 'check*, Pg. xaque 'check* 
and ‘ shah ’ (of Persia). Adapted form (immed, 
from Arabic) of Pers. liljl:* shah ‘king’, also the 
' King * in chess ; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Arabic, where arose the phrase 
xLil* shdh mdt{a, ‘ the King is dead *, 
i.e. can make no further move : see Checkmate. 
(This has been taken back into Peu^ian in the 
form shdh mat gar dad shdh becoines wiA) 
In a MS. written in Sevilla in 1283, is made 
in OSp. xaqtie {x ■ sJi), and shdh mdi\a appears 
as xaque mate. But the adoption of the words 
in Romanic took place some centuries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken by shdh being scac-, 
scacc-, as in the med.L., It., Pr., and ¥ r. forms given 
above. Thence also theMHG. schdeh, Cjtx. schach, 
Du. skaak, I cel skdk, ¥>z..skak, Sw. ‘ check * 

and ' chess * (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
skaakspel, etc. - check-play). The general meaning 
in Romanic is ‘ check * ; for the name of the game 
the plural is used in med.L, scacci,li. scaccM, ¥i. 
escacos,¥ . khecs\ see Chess. 

From its use m chess the word has been widely transferred 
in French and English. In the sense-extension the sb. and 
vb. have acted and reacted on each other, so that it is difficult 
to trace and exhibit the order in which special senses 
arose.] 

A, int. A call at chess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 
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exposes Ills King ; one says also Check to your 
King I and even Check to your Queen I Also Jig. 
f Check-rook : the call of check when at the same 
time one of the rooks is threatened with capture. 

<?x3i4 Guy Wa7’%v. (A.) p. 426 (Zup.) Ate ches hai sett hem 
to piayn .. purch a cliek Fabour seyd, for soi?, Sadok in 
hert wex wroh* ^^1369 Chaucer Bk. 669 There- 

with Fortune said Checke here, And mate in the raid point 
of the checkere. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii, The kyng .. 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another sayth chek rook : than the kyng loseth the rook. 

2656 Beale Chesse-pl. 8 No piece can take him [the king], but 
must only salute him with the word check. 1791 W. Taylor 
tr. Lessings Nathan n. i. (Tauchn. 1868)41 {Saiadin ^Siitah 
playing chess) S Utah. I move— So —Now then —Check! and 
Check again ! 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. H oyle (Warne) 43 
When a player gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
‘ Check ! ’ his adversary need not, unless he think proper, 
place his king out of check, or cover. s888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elstnere ‘Check, certainly', said Flaxman to 

himself ruefully. . ‘ not mate, I hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future 

B. jA 

1. Chess. The act of threatening the King; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent’s men ; if there is no 
escape from cheeky it is checkmate and the game is 
over. 

1426 Audelay Poemsi 1844^ 23 After chec for the roke ware 
sore the mate. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Donner 
vn eschec, to giue a check. 1592 Greene Groatsw. Wit 
(1617)22 Chesse. .is a game, sayde she, that the first danger 
is but a checke, the worst, the giuing of a mate. 16x4 Saul 
Chess play 'Po Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth on a guard, ’Twere checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Beale Chesse-pl. 5 The Knight’s . . check, because it 
cannot be covered, the King must either remove out of check, 
or cause him to be taken . . [else] it is Check mate. 1848 
Staunton Chess PL Handhk. 20 When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 
it is called a discovered check. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle I Warne) 42 When your King is attacked by any piece 
he IS .said to be in check, .you must then put your King out 
of check by. .interposing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, thus ‘covering’ check, as it 
is termed. , 

1 2. In early use, Jig. and transf, in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
* check ^ in chess. Obs. 

a. An attack, 

c 1325 E. £. A Hit. P. B. 123S He watz mayster of his men 

& niy3ty him seluen, pe chef of his cheualrye hischekkes to 
make. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rollsi 1820 pey 
handled bohe sore per nekkes, Chynnes. chekes, gef harde 
chekkes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rollst III. 231 In sodeyn 
reses and chekkes \incursionibus\ "ia xifxs Morte A rth. 
1086 ffor-thi the kynge chargez hym . . Cheftayne of the 
cheekke, with clievalrous knyghttez. a 1500 Colkelbie Sosv 
t. 233* Jam.) And Fiitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 

b. To win or achieve a check : to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or defeat on the foe ; to win an 
advantage in a contest. 

C1340 Gaw. e^ Gr. Knt. 1107, & quat chek so ^e acheue, 
chaunge me bar-forne. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. xs^9 We hafe 
eschewede thi.s chekke, thurghe chance of oure Lorde. 
c 1400 Rowland fy O. Ixxi, A noble cheke here wonn hate 
5eeT a 1400-50 A lexander 3098 Was^ no3t Sexes him-selfe 
pe souereynest in erth, And cheued him of cheualry chekis 
out of nombre. . 

c. .An act that gives trouble, or is narmiul ; an 

evil turn or trick. 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron, fiSio) 258 pou has broken it alle, 

& don him many ille chek. X393 Langl. 

(Ld. lichester's MS.) pair sire, .chastised not his children of 
her euel chekkes. c *400 When Beryn passid was 

vii yeer, & grewe in more age He wrou5t ful many an evill 
chek. c 1430 Syr Gener. i Roxb.) 4042 It was Amalekes 1 hat 
hath doon him so foule chekkes. 

d. Contention ; quarrel ; strife. 

<7 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 100 In alle pis ilk chek of 

Roberd & Henry, Bituex pam wex contek. 

t3. A taunting call ; a bitter reproach. 
x^xS Barclay Egloges n. (1570) Biy/yacke with the bushe 
sh3i taunt thee with a chek. x$z6 Skelton Magnyf. 300 
Let se, this checke if ye voide canne. iS49 
Erasm. Par. Rom. xii, 17 Yf any man perhappes offende 
you, gyue not checke for checke, ne one wrong for ^ 

1563 Homilies h. Coming Holy Ghost i. 4^ Counted 
woorthy to suffer rebukes, and checkes for Name . . of 
Christ Jesus. X63S K N. tr. Camden s Hist. Eliz. lutrod., 

She loaded her with checks and taunts. rn 

t4, A reproof, reprimand, rebuke. Obs. exc. 

1540 Elyot Image Gou. {155^) 4 The temble 
the good maister in the gospell gave to lus idell servaunt. 
i6oo^Hakluyt Voy. (iSio) III, 5Si The 
great checke of the gouernour because^he had not gone 
forwards. x66o Feeys Diaiy 26 Set>t,. I was ven; angry, 
and did give him a very great check for it, and so to bed. 
1679-^ C^ Hatton CorX (1878) 220 His .^ajestv gave him 
a severe checke. xjsx Smollett Per. 
acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all the checks 

he received were insufficient to moderate his career. ^ 

+ b. (without pi.) Reproof, censure, rebuke. Obs. 
XS81 Lambarde Eiren. ii. iL (1588) 1x3 Yet P^’^adventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace f^m checke 
and blame. 1623 Meade in E lis Ortg.Leit. i. JK* ^3 
The Lord Marquess, .hath had m the Spanish 
check of late for forgetting himself .so farre, etc. jt ^t8 

PENNL7/^in W//«./i 726 1.48 We.^ointreatthat wemay 
have some Letter of Check to such Persons. 

5. A sudden arrest given to the career or onwara 


course of anything by some obstruction or opposi- 
tion ; a rebuff, repulse, reverse. 

Quot, 1330 is doubtful : cf, 2 c. 

[C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSio) isr pe folk, .per 5ates 
ageyn him sperd, & wild not lat him in . . & for pei did pat 
chek, an oth he suore to gram.] 1515 Scot. Field 470 Then 
betide a chicke, that Cheshire men felden. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
Empire 'Arb.) 297 They must haue some Checke or Arrest 
in their Fortunes. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist,\xn^) I. 265 
A basket was sunk, .to a certain depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat’s motion. 18^5 McCulloch Taxation 
n. vi. (1852) 303 The check which it would give to industry. 

2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 241 The first great check 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis. 

b. spec. A slight military reverse or repulse. 

1703 Capt. Bentinck in Ld. Auckland* s Corr. (1862) III. 

29 tfnder the supposition that we first take Cond6, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check. 1799 in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson {18451 iY. 94 We have reports of our check m 
Holland, September X9th, and of our complete victory on 
the 24th. 

e. A sudden stopping of the breath ; a conson- 
ant produced by this means a stopped consonant, 
‘stop or ‘ mute’, as k. t, p, g, b. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech tj.) The letters have the 
natural production by several checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

d. Himting'. A stop in the progres.s of the 
hounds through failure of the scent. 

1781 P. Becxford Huntmg{xZod\ 213 When hounds are 
put to a check on a high road, by the fox being headed 
back, etc. 1875 Whyte-Melyille Katerfelto xxiii. The 
stag. .sped, .six miles on end without halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a check. 

6 . Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her proper game, and pursues some baser 
game that crosses her flight. Ohs. or Hist. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. viii, Haukes, best preued, sumtime 
a check can make. Yet for a faute the foule is not forsake. 
ai6z6 Fletcher Worn. Prize i. ii, The free haggard will 
make an hundred checks To shew her freedom, a 1641 
Suckling (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
on check. 

b. Base game, such as rooks, crows, doves, etc., 
which induce a hawk to ‘ check *. 

137s Turberv. Falconrie 110 If your hawke go out to 
anye checke and kill a doove or a crow or anye other checke 
and feede upon it. 1615 Latham Falconry 1 1633) 27 lake a 
fit houre at euening when all check be past, xozt M.ark- 
HAM Art 0/ Fowling ( 1655) 164. 

c. To jiy at check : to piirsue such game. Also 
transf. To rtin at check : said of dogs. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. Ixxxvi When .Some falcon 
..the quarry miss’d. Straight flies at check, and clips it 
down the wind? <7x700 Gentleman Insfr. (1732^ 33i Tike 
ill-bred Spaniels, they run at Check on a false Scent. ^ 

7. A sharp stoppage of motion ; an interruption 
in a course, a sudden stoppage or pause. 

1532 Dice-Play 1 And he agein at eche check i^our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 

Cr. 1 iii. 94 Postes like the command’ment of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. 1829 Southey Pilgr.Compostella 
n, In they came from the yard without check. 

t b. To take check : to stop short if checked) , 
‘pull up’; to take offence. Obs. 

1663 Ai'on-bimn. 51 Therefore our Consciences do take 
check at it, being afraid the Lord should upbraid us. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebast. ii. i. Say I should wed her, would not 
my wise subjects Take check and think it stran^? perhaps 
revolt? <71700 Gentleman Instr. (1732^ 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fredom of these Papers. 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs 380 One man will be oblig’d to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than pother. 

T 8 . A stoppage of wages or a fine lor non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of rules, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 
the amount stopped. (See Check v. 9 .) Obs. 

1526 Househ. Ord. 230 The defaulkation and check of 
wa^es of all them which shall be absent. 1577-87 Holin- 
SHED Chron. Ill, 892/2 Yeomen of the gard, which before 
hauing twelue pence the daie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the daie without checke. x^y^ Old Cheque Eh of 
CkaPel Royal (Camd. Soc. 1872^ 67 All and every checke 
and checkes , . inflicted upon any Gentleman or other member 
of the Chappell by the Subdeane for breakinge of any of the 
statutes and orders . .shalbe staled and taken by oure Clearke 
of the Checke . . out of the offenders boord wages, .and the 
same monye by checke or checkes soe staled and taken upp, 
the Clearke of oure Checke shall accounte for. X663 Ibid. 
82 The check for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall be 
twelve pence every service. 1708 J. Chamberlayne ..W, G/f, 
Brit. i\. 111.^x743)2x2 The whole band are to attend at thefour 
principal Feasts of the year, under penalty of the cheque. 
9. Restraint upon action or conduct by a supet- 

vising or controlling power. 

1579 Gosson 6xb, When loue commaundes, we 

must receiue the check. He rule^ and euery god obayes his 
becke. i6ox Househ. Ord. 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
, , hath . . a checke over all the officers m the same, a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts \l\.ix^osI 326/1 He also keeijs 
Checque, by calling all the Workmen twice a d^ to their 
Labour. 1665 Sir W. Coventry m Pepys (C orresp. Nov. 7.) 
For a neglect of keeping a good checque upon his Pureer. 
1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {1852 IL 320 It is better the child 
should stand in awe of the old man m die cupboarii . . than 
be under no check at all. i860 Mill Repr. Gov. (1865, 47/2 
Its own proper work, that of superintendence and check. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886)47 N? reasonable man or 
w<Snan . .would . be capable of receiving effective check or 
guidance from beliefs that would have sunk, .to the level of 
doubtful guesses. . . e r a c 

b. In checks under restriction of freedom ot 


movement or action, under control. So formerly 
at one's check, out of check. 

C1555 Harpsfield Z>zV<?rc(? Hen. VIII 78 Seeing 

our case is out of that checke. And as our case is not 
checked by God’s law, etc. XS79 Gosson 47 To 

confesse their owne weakenes which stand at his checke. 

15^ J. Hooker Girald. Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 6i/x 
Bearing themselues for gouernors out of checke. 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 145 A powerful prince., 
who coul<i hold the Turks in check. 1851 Gallenga tr, 
Marioitls Italy 305 His task was . . to keep Nugent in 
check. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I, vii. 147 The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself kept in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or tiling that checks, or acts as 
a stop or restraint. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1712 1. 55 He [the Earl of 
Manchester! was unhappily too much used as a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry. x66x Pepys Diary 27 Oct., He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole trade of the Navy- 
office. 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables (Globe) 500 A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 1765 Black- 
stone Cornin'. 1. 317 These imposts, if too heavy, are a che^ 
and cramp upon trade. ^ 1798 Malthus PopuL 11878) 1 Of 
the checks to population. 1885 Law Times 16 May 38/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor, 
b. Mechanics. (See quots.) 

1796 J. Boys Agric. of Rent (1813I 52 A strong chain, .so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle. 
1S39 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng 37 In the inside 
of the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a check, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
size of the piston rod, which passes through it steam-tight. 

C. Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
trivance for marking, by the clicking of a wheel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 F. Francis Angling I (1880) 18 The best reels for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

d. Music. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the back part of the key, to catch the 
hammer and prevent its retouching the strings. 

1879 in Grove Z>/c/. Mus. 1. 341/1 In cottage pianofortes 
or pianinos that have check actions the check Is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud projecting from the butt of the 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

11. Control by which accuracy, correctness, 
or agreement of facts and their representation, is 
secured. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings ViTcs. 1842 II. 142 That the 
said Warren Hastings, by uniting the supply ami the check 
in the same hands, did .. disobey the company s specifick 
orders. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § loi The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing . . under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when oh shore. 

12. One employed to check or control ; a checker. 

X774 Barclay Diet. Check.. z. person who examines any 

account. 1851 Mayhew Land. Lab: HI. 353 (Hoppe) One 
gentleman told me he employed a J ladylike,' and, as he 
believed, trusty woman as a ‘ check.’ 

13. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, &c., to show that it has been ‘ checked i.e. 
compared and found correct. 

14. A means to ensure accuracy, correctness, 
security from fraud, etc. : as 

t a. The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. 

1706-X782 [see Cheque i]. . 

b. A token, usually a memorandum of receipt, 
a ticket, or piece of metal duly stamped or num- 
bered, used for the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or title : given, e. g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U. S.), or to 
one who temporarily leaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles, at the cloak-room of a railway-station, 
place of entertainment, etc., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same ; to a person temporarily 
leaving a theatrical performance, or going upon 
the platform of a railway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-keeper again without payment ; to a pur- 
chaser in a co-operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, etc., etc. 

1812 [see Check-taker]. 1847 lUust. Lond. News 4 Sept. 
146/1 They will deny the receipt of a check, and exact the 
fare again. 1858 J. F. Redfield Law Railw. (1869) IL37 
Railways have made their checks evidence m regard to the 
delivery of baggage. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Hubners 
Ramble i. iv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your ‘ check . 

16. A counter used in games at cards. U. S. 
Hence (colloq.) 7b ha?id in one's checks ; to die. 

1870 Bret Hartf. Outcasts Poker Flat (Hoppe) Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. 0. who . . handed in his checks 
on the 7th December, 1850. X872 Mark Twain Imioc.at 

Home ii, (Hoppe) You see one of the boys has passed in his 
cliccIcSs 

tl 6 . Short for Chece-eoll, list of servants en- 
rolled. In check : enrolled on a check-roll. Obs. 

x6or Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xvi. Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour’d Knighthood knits 
in mutual bands. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. BrU. ix. 111. (1614) 
13 Thou shall be my Knight, and bee enrolled m my Checke, 

with a Fee answerable to thy worth. 

flT. As sure as check \ (cf. chequer-pay in 

Chequee). Obs. ^ ^ A 

a 1659 Osborn Q. Eliz. (1673^ 464 Let the Proverb As sure 
as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 
18. Cle 7 £ of the Check : the title of officers in the 


CHECK. 
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royal household, keeping the check-roll and 
having control of the yeomen of the guard and 
other servants, checking’ the observance of their 
duties, their payment, etc. 

1541 Aci 3^ Hm. VI Hy c. xii, Retourned by the two 
clarkes Comptrollers, the clarkes of the Checque, and clarkes 
marshalles. a 1561 G.Cavendish LifeqfWolsey in Wordsw. 
BccL Biog, 1 . 348 Then had he a Clerke of the^ Checke, as 
well upon his Chaplaines, as of his Yeomen of his Chamber. 
e 1570 Thynne Pride ^ Lowi. cxliv, To setten downe a bill 
of charge, There is no Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he, k886 Whitaker's Almanack 83 Her 
Majesty’s Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard Clerk of 
the Cheque and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring.. 
Hon. Corps of Gentiemen-at-Arms .. Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, Major Philip L. Tillbrook. 

f b. F ormerly the title of officers of control ap- 
pointed in the royal ports and dockyards (also 
occasionally to land forcesL ^ 

1637 Heywood Sh'A 47 Master Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checke, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen imployed in this Architecture, hath beene a great 
furtherance to expedite the businesse. 1667 Pepys Diary 
23 July, Comes sudden news, .from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Grav esend, that there were thirty sail of Dutch men-of- 
war coming up into the Hope. 1705 R oyal Prod, in Loud. 
Gas. No. 4166/1 The Mu.ster-Books returned from the Clerks 
of the Checque of the said Ports. 1714 Ibid. No. 5278/8 
Matthew Pennefather, E.sq., to be Muster-Master-Genera!, 
and Clerk of the Checque of all His Majesty’.s Forces and 
Garrisons in Ireland. 1814 G. Rose Diaries 11860) 11 . 514 
The Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Ho.spital [Greenwich]. 
X833 Ma,rrvat P. Simple xli, To reque.st my commission 
to be forwarded 10 the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 

19 . attrib. and Comb.^ as check- experiment) check- 
bitted, check-free adjs. ; check-action (see 10 d 
above) ; fch^ek-reel, a reel provided with a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up ; 
check- winch, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided with a check (cf. 10 c). Also Check- 
taker, etc. (For other comb, see after the vb.) 

184s W.Gkove Contrib.Sc. in Carr. Phys. Parces 1x874)288 
A. *check experiment. 1845 Carlyle Croimmll (1871) 1 . 50 
A fiery steed but bridled, *check-bitted by innumerable 
straps and considerations. 1398 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Gone. 1 1878 1 162 ^Check-free licentiousnesse. 1733 P. Lind- 
say Interest Scot. Pref, 22 To introduce the Practice of 
^Check-reels every where. 1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. Spoids 
l. y. iii. 345 The reel should be a iarge-barrelled *check- 
winch. 

ChLeck (tJek),\fA 2 Also 7 checque, cheque. 
[Goes with Check «/. 2, either as its verbal sb., or 
as short for checker, cheqtter.'] 

1 . Her, KXi^g'en. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 

c 1400 So7ndme Bab. 189 He bare a Chek of gouli-s clere. 
An Egle of goolde abrode displayed. 1599 Thynne ?/z- 
madv. 1875' Cheuerons. . Cheches, and suche lyke stande 
upon geometricall proportiones. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 389 The one half plain, the other wrought in cheque. 
1771 Branklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 73, I cut several or- 
nament.s and checks far the bills. 1821 Biackw. Mag.yill. 
617 And Jenny., Displays a napkin of enormous check. 
1876 Roch Te.d. Fabr. 3. 

2 . A fabric woven or printed with such a pattern. 
Also atirib., as in check kersey ; check handker- 
chief apron ; check pattern, trade, etc, 

1614 W. Peyton Voy. § 2 (1625) in Purchas Pilgrimes iv. 
XV, Indicoes of two .sorts, Checque.s the courser. 1748 
Smollett* Rod. Rmtd. xxxi, A couple of old check shirts. 
1756 Mrs. DELANY.(4z4ifc^A!jf.f i86i) Ul. 457 I should be glad 
of 30 yards of check. 1820 Lamb Rlia, Christ's Hasp., A 
large blue check handkerchief, 1885 Manch. Exam. 5 J une 
5/6 Looms for weaving checks and trouserings. 

Clieclc, sb ^ Another spelling of Cheque, 
Check:, Sc. a=CHA0K the /Wheat-ear. 

t793, Statist. A cc. Scott, VII. 547 The check, the linnet, 
and the sparrow. 

ChecK, Var. of Chick screen. (E. Ind.) 

Check: ttjek\: ■ Forms.:' 4 6 ehek(e, 5 

chekk-yn, (.Sk. chak), 5-6 chek, 6-7 checke, 8 
cheque, checque, 9 chack), 6- cheek, [M E. 
chek-en, aphetic f. achek-^ *eschek-, a. OF. esche^n- 
ier, eschecqii-er \iTx ONF. eskek-ier) to play chess, 
give check to ; also in pa. pple eschequU, Cotgr. 
escheqtti. It. scaccatOy scacedins chequered, 

f. the sb. eschcc, eskek, scacco. Check q.v.] 

1 . Chess. To attack the opponent’s King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an ordinary piece ; 
to give check to, place in check. Cf. Check jAI i. 

1614 Saul ChessplaylCo Rdr,, But as they [pawnes] march 
who so they finde doe in their colour stande, Such may they 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand. 1656 Beale 
Chess-Play 3 So also doth he [the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice to) the adverse King that he can take him. 1825 
Macaulay Misc. Poems » i8fe) 390 We check and take, exult 
and fret. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle (^Warnej 42. 

rt 1400 Cm. Myst. xxx. 306 What? spek I say, thou foulyng. 
evyl mot thou fare! Loke up, the devyl mote the chekel 
1:587 Turberv. Trag. Y. (1837) 149 And so perhaps she 
might both checke And give the foole a mate. Pappe 

w. Hatchet 1844) 9 Sucli dydoppers must be taken vp, els 
theile not stick to check the king, *595 Shaks. John 11. i. 
123. *649 Seldicn La^vs Eng. i. xvi. The Churchmen checked 
them often, but could never give them the mate. 

' 1 * 2 . To comeintocollision with, strike, hit Ohs, 
Gosson Hmu. iii. lArb.) 76 The prime of youth, , 


whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head doth 
checke the loftie skies. 1608 Touhneur liev. Trag, 1. ii. 
(1878) 20 And when he rid, his Hatt would check the 
signes. 

f b. intr. To clash, come into hostile contact 
or collision. Const, %vith. Ohs. 

S535 Goodly Prwter I'o Rdr. ( 1834) 8 Neither is it meet to 
make them [saints] check with our Saviour Christ, much 
less then to make them checkmate, idia Bacon Ess. Love 
(Arb.j 446 For if it [Loue] checke once with businesse, 
it troubleth Mens fortunes. 1632 Stem's Chron. 742 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the Towne, sixe 
Gallies : but they in short time retired vnder their fortresses. 

II. To stop sharply or suddenly. 

3 . To arrest, stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a person or thing). 

[c 1384 Chaucer /jf. Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
place. They wer a-cheked bothe two.] 1393 Langl. P. Ft. 

C, XXL 287 Barre we >e Bates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and eche chyne stoppe. 1577 Hohnshed Chron. HI. 156 
The ambitious mind of the man, that even from his youth 1 
was ever to checke at the highest. 1821 Shelley 
Unb. I. 126 As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer, 
j86o Tyndall Glac, i. § 7. 51 Asperities,. which incessantly 
check its [an avalanche's] descent. X87S Bryce Holy Rom, 
Emp. ii. 6 Few fortresses checked the march of [the] armies. 

4 . Spec, fa, ? To challenge (a sentinel), (Cf. 
check-imtchy s.v. Check-.) Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vui. 817 To chak the wache Wal- 
lace mid X had beyn Rydand about. 

b. Naut. To check a boivline : to slacken it and 
belay it again. To check a brace : to ease it olf 
when found to be too stiffly extended. To check a 
cable : to stopper it, when running out. Check her 
(a ship) : stop her way. ^ (Adm. Smyth.) 

1833 Marry.at P. Simple viii, Check her as .she swings. 

C. To pull (a rein). 

C1720 Gay Apparition, And now he checks the rein, and 
halt.s. — Birth of Sq?nre, O check the foamy bit 1 nor 
tempt thy fate : Think on the murders of a five barr’d gate. 

1 5 . inir. (for rejl.) To stop short ; to stand at ; 
to wince, take offence (<0:/ '. Obs. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Lit. French Lain. in. iii, A true friend 
should not checke at the hazard of a life. 1625 Fletcher 
Fair Maidv. i. 40 , 1 tamely beare Wrongs that a slave-born 
Mu-scovite would check at. 1635 Quarles Embl. (17181 
Introd. 2 Let not the tender eye check, to see the allusion 
to our blessed Saiiour figured in these Types. 1657 Jer. 
Taylor Let. in Evelyns Mem. (1857) III. 98 That which 
you check at is the immortality of the soul. i68r Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. xli. § 13 You may feel him check and 
tug at it. X724 A. Collins Or. Chr. Relig. Pref. 34 No man 
checks or takes offence at customs or ceremonies, he sees 
every day. 

b. Hunting. Of dogs : To stop through loss of 
scent, or to make sure of its direction. 

173s Somerville Chase 11. 255 Ah ! yet once more They’re 
check'd — hold back with speed — on either Hand They 
flourish round. 1855 Kingsley Heroes in. (i868) 38 At last 
they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for a moment to make sure. 

6. Hawking, a. 'To check at the fist : to refuse 
to come to, recoil from, ‘ shy ’ at the fist. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Courte f 732 Till he cheked at 
the fist. 1557 Tottell's Pike. tArb.i 240 The hauke may 
check, that now comes fair to fiist. 1618 Latham 2/^^/ Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 37 She will neuer vnderstand what it is to 
checke at the fist : but . . wil proue a certaine and bold 
coinmer. 

b. See quot. 1615, 1852 ; and cf. Check sh, 6. 

(Sir Walter Scott’s archaic use appears to be erroneous, 
since one falcon d<^s not ‘ check ' at another, and Marmion 
would not figure himself as ‘ base game ’ crossing the path of 
nobler quarry. 1 

160X Shaks- Tassel. N. m. i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euery Feather That comes before his eye. 1615 Latham 
luxlconry Words of Art Checke, or to kill Checke, is 
when Crows, Rook.s, Pies, or other birds comming in the 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall flight to file 
at them, 1808 Scott 1, vi, E’en such a falcon on his i 

shield . .The golden legend bore aright, Who checks at me, 
to deatli is dight. 1852 Burton Falconry Vail. Indus iii. 31 
She ‘ checked ' first at one bird, then at the other . . \ foot- 
note, To ‘ check ’ is to forsake the quarry, and fly at any 
chance bird that crosses the path]. 
t 7 . trans. To keep back or off Obs, 

1597 Greene Poems (1861) 313 A wreath of boughs To 
check the sun from her ijrows. 
t 8. To reject, throw back. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 404 A spring boiling out of the 
ground with such a force, that it seorneth and checketh any 
thing that is throwne into it. X727 A. Hamilton Nrm Acc. 
E. Ind. 1 . i. 13 q'hose Easterly Monsoons always bring 
strong Currents with them from the Eastward, which 
check'd him over to the Coast of Magadoxa. 
f 9 . To Stop (a person) from receiving a part of 
his wages, as a fine or penalty ; to fine, mulct. 7b 
be checked : to have one’s wages stopped. Ohs. 

1526 flouseh. Ord. 233 To be checkt of three dayes Wages. 
*539 Ibid, in Thynne A nimadv. Introd f 1865 34 The Clerkes 
Comptrolers . . .shall dayly default and check the Wage.? 
of all such as be shall finde to be absent without lycence. 
16x8 Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (18721 75 For all these 
thinges. .he shalbe checked the .sou me of forty shillinges to 
be stated to bis Majestes u.se out of wages next growinge 
and due to him. 1705 Royal Prod, in Land, Gaz. No. 
4166/1 All such Mariners, .shall be Chequed out of Wages 
only from the respective Times they ought to have returned. 
X708 J. Chamberlayne *5*1*. Gt.Brit.n. m, U743' 2x1 If any 
Gentleman- Pensioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
shall be chequed with the lass of three days* wages. 1803 
Naval Chron. XV 61 If they do not attend their musters, 
they are checked of their pay. 


III. To taunt, etc. 

tlO, To reproach, taunt, revile. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531} X2 Keyther yet vp- 
brayde ne checke hym. Tindale Mark xv. 32 And 

they that were crucified with him, checked him also [so 1539 
Cranmer, 15S7 Geneva]. 1530 Palsgr. 482/2. 1557 N. 1'. 
(Geneva) John ix. 28 Then checked they hym, and sayd. 
Be thou hi.s disciple : we be Mo.ses disciples. 1590 Webbe 
I' rav. (1868) 32 With these speeches they did check me, and 
I said, etc. . . wherefore they did greatly reiiile me. 2592 
WvRLEY A rmorie 49. 

11 . To rebuke, reprove, reprimand, arch, or dial. 
1514 Barclay Cyt, <§• Uplandyshm. (1847) Introd. 56 Still 
jnuste thou stande, or els shalt thou be chekt. 1556 Robin- 
' SON tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 38 Land-lordes by the wai 
checked for Rent-raisyng. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. n. 
xl. (1591) 77 He checked the Generals for their slacknesse. 
1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II, 346 His majestie ye.$- 
terday checkt a young lord for swearing within his hearing. 
1750 lormmx Rambl. No. 75 ? 15 The parson made no diffi- 
culty to check me when I was pert. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. 
tv. 427 The little flower her vanity shall check. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xii, Young enough to be checked for 
speech on subjects which tliey iuid spoken mistakenly about 
when he was in his cradle. 

f 12 . intr. 'To check at : to aim. reproof or cen- 
sure at ; to animadveit severely upon. Obs. 

1642 P'um of Print. Bk. 4 How he checks at the King for 
using the word [Grace]. 1652 Gaui.e Magastrom. 373 
Tiberius hereupon sent letters to the Senate, severely check- 
ing at Caninius. 

IV. To restrain, control. 

13 . {fig. from 3.) To stop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like}; to slay the 
course of ; to repress, restrain. 

1581 Mui.caster xxviii. (1887) 108 The execution 

being checkt with a number of accidentarie occurrences, 
which art cannot comprehend. 159X Shaks. Tiw Gent. 11. 
iv. 213 If I can checke my erring loue, I will, If not, to 
compasse her lie vse my skill, c 1600 — Sonn. xv, Men as 
plants increase, Cheared and checkt euen by the selfe same 
skie. 1667 Milton P. L. \i. 853 Half his .strength he 
put not forth, but check'd His Thunder in mid Volie. X721 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840! 178 His fury was checked. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. x. 43 She could perceive that 
he was rather offended, and therefore checked her laugh. 
1799 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 1 1845) HI. 313 I'lie .scurvy can- 
not he checked. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 157 'I'he mul- 
tiplication of animals Is checked only by want 01 food, and 
by the hostility of race.s. 1882 Pehody Eng. Journalism xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors. 

ref. 1833 Hr. JMaktineau Manch. Strike x. 109 He .. 
was about to cover his face with his hands, but checked 
himself. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Dnde 'Pom iii, She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked herself. 

14 . To hold in check or restraint ; to curb, con- 
trol ; to act as a check on. 

1630 I-’rynne Anti-Armhu 138 Checke.. the peruersnesse 
of mens wills. 1639 B'uller Holy War in. xxv. (1840) 164 
To check this fort, the Christians built a tower on ship.s. 
1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 52 Have they not been 
bold of late to check the Common Law ? xyds J. Brown 
Poetry Mus. xiv. 241 These Arts , . have a natural Ten- 
dency towards Corruption, unless checked and chastised by 
wholesome Institution.s, 1856 ICmerson Traits xvxw, 
Wks. (Bohn: II. 133 In England, the strong^ classes check 
the weaker- 1877 Mozley Univ, Serm. viii, 172 Case.s in 
which one train of physical consequences is checked by 
the operation of another, 
b. To rein. poet. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 12 O Phwbus 1 hadst thou 
neuer giuen consent, That I^haeton should checke thy fiery 
Steeds. 1632 Milton // Penser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon yoke Gentbf o’er th' accustom'd oak. 
tl 5 . intr. To act as a check upon. Ohs. rare. 
1678 Dryden All for Love iii. i, Lead to the Temple : I’ll 
avoid his Prestnee ; It checks too strong upon me. 

16 . trans. To control (a statement, account, etc.) 
by some method of comparison ; to compare one 
account, observation, entry, etc , with another, or 
with certified data, with the object of ensuring ac- 
curacy and authenticity. Also to check a person 
(in his account, execution of duty, etc.). 

1695 Plinutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 15 May, Ordered 
that these words following vis;t. ‘This note to be currant 
onely for a Twelvemonth and may bee chequ'd att the Bank, 
when desired, gratis ’ Bee added at the Bottome of the New 
Bank Notes jle. cash notes]. Ibid. 21 Aug,, Ordered that 
noe Bank Bills brought in bee either allowed or paid t>r 
changed till they bee fir.st checqued. 1755 Johnson Check, 
to compare a bank note or other bill with the correspondent 
paper. 1758 Let. on State of Navy 24 The Commissioners . . 
are not pu.ssessed of the Books, .of other Vouchers, wliercby 
they can examine and check these Tickets. Ibid. 35 Dead 
and discharged Tickets . . are paid at the Navy-Office, 
without being chequed. 1768 S.meaton in Phil. Trans. 
LVlll. 164 7 'he one observation checqued with the other, 
will, .differ by the quantity of 31 ^ I774--82 Barclay Did, 

Check vh. . . in Commerce, to compare the flourished or 
ornamented part of a draught or bank-bill with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut, 1797 Burke 
Regie. /*(f*(ac^iii. Wks.VlIL 398, I have checked this account 
..and find it to be correct. 1802 Naval Chnm. VllV- 382 
The . . clerks . . check the weights. x88o Manch. Guard. 
15 Dec., We have no means of checking all these statements. 

b. To check off : to mark as examined and found 
correct ; to ‘ tick off’ as passed or duly entered. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, Nearly every other mem- 
ber., pulled a written paper from his pocket, to check Mr. 
Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 1884 Harped s 
Mag. June 46/2 The .signer’s name is . . checked off on the 
..list by a third officer. 

V. 17 . intr. To draw a cheque {ytpon a person, 
an amount). ( 7 . /S’. 


CHECK. 


CHECKMATE. 


1843 Poe Murders Rue M. Wks. 1864 1 . 190 Had checked 
for nothing until the third day before her death, when she 
took out in person the sum of 4000 francs. 1863 S. L. J. 

Life in South 1 . xvi. 323 To check upon him for f 500. 
Clieci (tjek), vf Also 8-9 checqtue, 9 dieque. 
[Goes with. Check sbf, either as short for checker^ 
chequer ; or aphetic f. *escheck, a. OF. eschequier, 
in Godefroy only in pa.pple. escheqtiUy cschique in 
same sense ; in Eng. also the pa. pple. Checked, 
Chequed, is the part most in use.] 

1, irans. To mark with a chess-board pattern, 
mark out or cut in squares {pbs .) ; to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. 

<? 1440 promp. Parv. 72 Chekkyn [1499 checken], scacd- 
fico. C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk.Kx^tiiZ) 

141 Whan ye Jjat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with h® 
fore parte of youre knyfe {jat ye hit owt_ kytt. X513 Bk. 
Keruyn^e ibid. 273 Custarde, cheke them inche square that 
your souerayne may ete therof. x8oo Canning Anti-Jaco- 
bbty RouerSf Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 

2 . To variegate with rays or bands of 
different colours ; to chequer, rare. 

1590 Greene Arcadia. (1616) 44 He .. checkt the night 
with the golden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. i8zi 
Clare VilL Minstr. I. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq’d 
the plain. 

jig. To chequer, diversif)’', cloud. Ohs. 

[1639 FvLhER Ho/y War 1. xiv. {1840) 24 Their lir.st setting 
forth . was checked with bad success.] 1790 Tmvn 'Balk 5 
The boy’s countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness. 

Check 27.3 var. of Chick. 

Check", in comb, [from the stem of Check t/T] 
Used attrib. * that serves to “ checK ” or control 
as check-block, 4 isi, -ligament, -thong, -ticket, 
-valve, -iveight, -tvhecly etc. ; check-book, a book 
in which items of control are entered (but see also 
Cheque); check -brace, (see quot); check- 
bridge, the fire-bridge of a boiler furnace ; check- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; cheek-collar, a collar used in horse- 
breaking ; check-key, a latch-key ; cheek-lock, 
a small lock for closing the key-hole of a large lock, 
or otherwise securing a lock, bar, bolt, etc. ; 
check-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, etc. ; 
check-mit, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loosening ; check-piece, a portion 
of the head-part of a rein ; check-rein, (<z.) a rein 
connecting the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rein ; {b'.)^ a strap 
which prevents a horse from lowering his head ; 
check-ring, a ring to fasten the check- braces to 
the carriage body ; check-strap, the strap of a 
helmet, etc., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position ; check-till, a till with a con- 
trivance to check the receipts ; "f check -watch, an 
officer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf. Check v. 

4 a) ; check-weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up ; hence check- 
weighing. 

s888 Daily Nen.vs 26 July 5/5, 100 heavy *check-bIocks 
were knocked away and the 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 1872 ititte) The ^Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal (Camden Soc.l. X794 Felton Carnages 

li8oi> 1 . 21 1 The *check-braces are. .single straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of Chaises or phaetons, 
to check the motion endways. 1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. 
Sports I. I. iii. 68 It is a tiresome task, and requires some 
degree of cruelty by means of the ^check-collar and whip. 
1872 Huxley AM- vii. 173 These, .helping to stop excessive 
rotation of the 'skull are called *check ligaments. 1883 
Boston (Mass) frnl. 9 Mar. 1/8 Croydon’s ^'check-list has 
205 names. 1850 Chubb Locks ^ Keys 18 A *check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws a hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. 1737-8 Manch. School Reg. (1866) I. 9 
Edward Coppock of Manchester, *checkraan, 1866 Cornk. 
Mag. Mar. 356 The old checkman came with his lantern to 
tick off the fares, X833 Reg. Instr. Cm>alry i. 71 The., 
strap from *check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavesson back from his eyes. ^ 1873 Holland 
A. Bonnie, i. *check-rein of his leading horse. 1801 

Felton Gloss., x8S7 J- Lawrence 

Guy L ivingsi. ( Hoppe) Look at the helmet, with the clean even 
gap in it, cloven down to the *check-.strap. 1389 R. Harvey 
PI Perc. (1590) 7 Curbd with a *checkthong, as bigge as a 
towpenny halter. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. L 693 The 
*check ticket was a card. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 613 
Apon the wall, The *chak-wachis assemblit all. X828-41 
Tytler Mist. Scot. {1864) 1 . 1 12 The check-watches, .were 
making their round and challenging the sentinels. X885 
Weekly Notes 64/2 A *check-weigher in a mine. 1887 
Times 23 June 9 The rights and duties of the curious, almost 
unique nmqtionary^ — the "^^check- weigher, appointed by me 
men to supervise the employer, 1888 Daily News 16 July 
2/4 Matters relating to '^check-weighmen and the question 
of rents and wayleaves for getting and carrying coal. 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. 1. iv. 79 Common sense thus act^s as^ a 
*check-weight on sophistry. 1872 BaKer Nile Tribut, ix. 
1 51 The reel overran itself, having no *check-wheel. 

Clie'cka'ble, <2. That can be checked. 

xBjjW. Bow Descrip. Model Newspaper, In each of its 
2239 checkable places. ^ 

t CixeckaiTSey. Obs. rare. A fabnc ; possibly 
check kersey, as understood by Ruffhead. 
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1552 Act s ^ ^ Edio. F 7 , c. 6 § 15 All clothes named 
Checkarsey and Streites [ed. Rujfkeeui, 1763, Check-Kersee 
and Straits]. 

Cliecked (tjeku,///. a.^ [f. Check v.]} 

1. Stopped in progress ; repressed ; restrained. 

1793 T. Beddoes Calcul. 194 Which medical men attribute 
to checked perspiration. 1821 Byron Juan v. cxxxiv, So 
supernatural was her passion's rise ; For ne’er till now she 
knew a check’d desire ; Even 3'e who know what a check’d 
woman is. .would much fall short of this. 

+ 2. Checked paper see Cheque 2 . 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852' I. 621 If I have ah account 
with the Bank of England . . if I have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy me a 
little bread and cheese. 

T 3 . Half checked, (g half- cheeked.') 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. li. 57 Withahalfe-chekt Bitte, 

& a head.stail of sheepes leather. 

Checked, ppl- a.^ Also cbequed. [f. Check 
v.~ -h -ED.] Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles ; variegated with different colours in squares 
or other geometrical figures ; chequered. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture xn Babecs Bk. (1868 147 
Custard, chekkid buche, square with he knyfe. 1336 W ard- 
robe Acc. Hen. VIII, in Archseol. IX. 248 Grene clothe of 
golde checked. 1623 B. Jonson Paris Annivers., The 
checqued, and purple ringed daffodillies. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 171 Manufacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow. 1820 Scott Monast. viii, Her checked apron. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Most iv. 6 White duck trousers and red 
or checked shirts. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 4/1 The 
Englishman’s ch equed travelling cap. 

Checker (tje'ksjt), ^b.^ [fi Check 57 . 1 -j- - er.^] 
One who check s. 

1, A reprover, rebuker. fault-finder ; a controller. 
XS33 Coverdale Bible To Rdr. r s Not as a checker, not 

as a reprouer or despyser of other mens translacyons. i6ti 
Cotgr.. Repreuart, a reprehendei*, rebuker, reprouer, carper, 
checker, find fault, controller. 

2. One employed to check or control the calcu- 
lations. accounts, time, or work of others ; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

1867 Morn, .Starg Sept., A ‘checker’ employed by the 
proprietor-s, and not , . a passenger. 1869 Daily News 30 
Oct., Another porter . . who told his checker what he had 
seen. 1883 Ibid. 10 Oct, 7/1 A checker in the grocery de- 
partment of the Army and Navy Co-operative Stores. 

Checker (.tje-kor). sbP 

1. A frequent variant spelling of Chequer, q.v., 
in all senses ;• esp. in U.S. 

2. spec, in pi. The game of Draughts. {U.S.) 

1825 Bro. fonaikan I. 385 They think I go there to play 

checkers with him. 1888 Amer. Humorist 5 May 8/1 In 
the Social Hall are checkers, chess, dominoes. 

b. One of the ^ men ’ used in Draughts. ^ 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Emerson Soc- Solit. vi.^ 88 Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and checkers, he will build 
hi.s pyramid with the gravity of Palladio. 

c. Comb, as cliecker-board, a chess- or draught- 
board ; checker-man = 2 b. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 245 They played much at 
a kind of checker board with glass bead.s flat on one side. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 278/2 H e had built up a little tower 
of checkermen. Ibi'd. 280/2 [It] made a mouse-trap from a 
checker-ljoard. 

3 pi. (dial.) Pebbles ; = Check- stones. 

1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. IE. D. S.i Checkers, 
small stones, pebbles. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Chequers, 
pebbles. .They were used in the ancient game of merrils or 
nine men’s morris, in place of the modern pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. 

Hence Che'ckery rz. dial,, pebble-like: ^checkery- 
Hts, small lumps of coal * ( JV. W. Lhtc. Gloss.). 
Ckecker, V . : see the other spelling Chequer. 
Che’cker-berry. [app. another spelling of 
Chequer sb.^, transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants.] The 
fruit of Gaulthcj'ia procumbens, a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant itself; the Winter-green. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer ix, A bunch of checker-berries. 
x8so Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xvii. t66 Chewing some 
checkerterry-leaves. 1^2 O. W, Holmes Poet Break/. -t. 
i. (1885) 10 The flora is rich in checkerberries. 
f The Partridge-berry, Mitchella repens ( W ebster), 
(Partridge-berry is also a name of Gauitherial hence the 
confusion.) . 

Ckeckered, a- - see the spell ingCHEQUERED. 

Ghe’ckerist. nonce-wd. [f. Checker + 
- 1 ST.] A player of checkers or draughts. 

1883 Glasgow Week. Her. 5 May 7/3 A periormance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkerist. 

tClie’cker-roll, cke qtter-roll. Obs. [f. 
checker. Chequer sh/ + Rolu sb.} A roll of per- 
sons chargeable to the royal exchequer ; Check- 
boll. a roll or list of persons. 

1461-82 Lib. Niger Edw. /.k’ (Chaucer Soc. i876( Yeomen 
of Chambre iv. Taking for there wages, as yomen of Crowne 
doe in the Checkerrole. 1486 Act ^ Heit. VII, c. 13 Any 
seruaunt admytted to be his seniaunte swome, and his 
name put into the cheker-roU of his householde.^ 1341 Act 
^2 Hen. Vll/ o. ict His maiesties .seruauntes in his Chequer- 
roll. 1571 CJoLDiNG Calvin onPs. Ixxiii. 2 To crosse out y® 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
the godly- t589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 302 The 
king of brdinarie caileth euery second, third or fourth yere 


for his Checker roll, and bestoweth his mercedcs of his ownc 
meere motion. _ , , ^ 

t Cke ckerys, Obs.~^ [Aphetic f. OF. 
eschekere : see Chequer v. App. associated with 
Kng. formations in -Y.] Chequered, cheeky. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekrye as clo>ys and ohyr 

thynge [1499 chekered], 

tClie’Ckery,: Obs. Forms: 5 chekery, 

chtecory, 5 and 9 checkery. [same word as prec, ; 

¥.. eschekere was also so used: but in sense 2 app. 
associated with words in -EiiY, like napery, finery.} 
fl. Checked cloth ; a checked fabric. Obs. 

1420 Test, Ebor. (1836) I. 420 A greene hake lyned with 
cliecory. x 6 ,<g Will m Ripon Ck. Acts Zz 
de chekery. 1472 Plumpton Introd. 77 Clad in a 

garment of green checkery. 

2. Chequer- work, checked pattern, rare. 

1837 Lockhart Scott Ixiii, The beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans, , 

1 - Clie'cfcflllj, a. Ohs. rare-^. [f. Check sb.^ -h 
-pul.] Reproachful. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xviii. 22 Suche a 
checkefull rebuke as was fit for suche a byschop. _ 
Checking (tje-kiijs .fAi [f. Check + 
-ING.] The action of the yb. Check!; parti- 
cularly 

1 1 . Taunting speech, invective, reproof. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale fob xx. 3, I haue sufficiently herde the 
checkynge & reprofe. 1659 Heylin Anima'iv. in Fuller 
(1840) 608 To satisfy the desires of the Commons., 
and repress their checkings. 

2; A controlling and verifying of accounts, etc. 

1879 Theatre Nov. 199 What a checking and adjusting 
there would be. 

Che'cking, vbl sb:- [f. Check v.^] Chequering. 
c 1440 Promp. Pamr. 72 Chekkynge, scaccatns. 

Cne'oMng, ppl- (t- [b Check i + -ing.] 
That checks ; reproving, censorious {obs.) ; refus- 
ing the fist ( as a hawk) ; restraining, controlling.^ 
XS48 Hall Citron. 3 Rich. Ill (1550 CC iij, Minatorie 
tenues and checking woordes. 1553 T. Wilson Rket. 2 b, 

A sower checkyng sermon. 1570 Turberv. '/ o/nend that 
refused him, Such checking bussards yll deserves or bell or 
hood so fine. 1610 Healey Si. Aug. City of God xxn. 
viii. (1620) 828, I thought it good to giue her a checking 
admonition. x86o Mill Repr. Govt (18651 13/2 Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or as negligent as those whom 
they ought to check. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 
(Warne)42 You must then put your King out of check, .by 
taking the checking piece, etc. 

Che-ckingfly, rare. In a checking manner. 
<2x626 W. Sclater Serm. Exper. (1638! 51 David, .check- 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 

t Ohecklaton, Obs. A variant of Ciclaton, 
a stuff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. vil 43 In a lacket, qvilted richly 
rare Vpon checklaton he was straungely dight. 

t Ckexklejr Obs. [App. the southern equi- 
valent of the northern Kecklb in its sense of 
‘laugh giddily \ as distinguished from that of 
‘ cackle’ ; cf. also Chuckle.] 
inir. To laugh violently or giddily; hence 
Che-ckling, ppl. a. 

1627 Feltham Disc. Eccl. Wks. (1677) 34S The Ape., 
checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider, a 1659 
Cleveland May Day iii, See where the glittring Nymphs 
whirl it away In Checkling Caravaiis as blyth as May. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II. Introd. 126 Things of that Nature as to 
make ones fancie Oieckle while his Heart doth ake. 

Clie'ckless, iz. rai'e. [f. Check jAi -f - less.] 
Without check, unchecked. 

1604 M ARSTON Malcontent iv. v. (R.) The hollow murnier 
of the checkless winds, 18^, Bailey Mystic 28 Time’s 
sand through its gla.ssy strait Flowed checkless, 

Clieckluate i tJekra^^T), zVz/.and sb. Forms : 
4 chekmat, 4-5 ohek mate, 5-6 chekmate, 6 
checke-mate, cheoke and mate, ehekemate, 6-7 
check mate, 7 cheke mate, 6-9 check-mate, 5- 
checkmate. [ME. chek matp chekinat{e, aphetic 
f. OF. eschec mat, eschec et mat, Pr. escat mat, It. 
scaccomatto, Sp. jctque y mate, OSp. xaguimate, 
OSp. and Pg. xaque mate, ad. Arabic 
shdh-mdt{a the king is dead : see Check 

A. inf. Exclamation at chess by a player on 
putting his adversary’s King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won ; orig. meaning 
‘ (your) King is dead (Now commonly Mate ) 
14x3 Lwg. Pylgr. Scnole i. xxii (1859) 27 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker pleyeth, Whan that a pown swith to 
the kyng, chekmate ! 1789 Twnss Chess 1 . 127 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his feet, to fly to the farthe.st 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘ Checkmate, my Lord ! * 
b. transf. To say checkmate (to any one) : to 
say ‘ you are beaten ’, ‘your game is up ’ ; to beat 
in a contest ; to defeat, undo. 

^1346 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 29 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper cito chekmat. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 752 Shal 
nonne husbond .sey to me ‘chek mate*, c 1430 Lydg. Bockas 
Proi. 26 Princes, for they be not stable, Fortune full oft . . saith 
to them ‘ Checkmate ’. 1513 Bradshaw St Werbvrgh (1848) 
55 Whan dethe with his darte sayth to us ehekemate. X379 
Lvly (Arb.) 109 a milksop, taunted and retaunted 

with check and checkmate. 

B. sb. 1 . This exclamation taken as a name for 
itself, and for the move which puts the King into 


CHECKMATE. 


8]2 


CHEEK. 


inextricable cbeck. I'o give checkmate \ to make 
or effect this conclusive move. (Also Mate.) 

[1436 Audelay Poems 23 After chec for the roke ware fore 
the mate.] c 1440 Gesta Rom, i. xxi. 71 iHarl. MS.) When 
he takith [no] kepe of God, and hathe no nieyne, than is hit 
to he man chekniate. 1562 Rowbothum Plct-y Cheasts C vj, 
If his Bishoppe take thyne, thou shalt geue checke and 
mate, setting thy Queene in the fourth house of his Kings 
Bishoppe. 1364 Bucleyn Dial. gleasaunte 4- 
98 I did se . . a Parate giue one of their gentlewomen 
a checkmate at Chease. 1656 Beale Ckesse-Play ii The 
maine designe of the game . . is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Cliess 
(Warnei 42 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
an end. Hid. 45 The player who effects checkmate wins 
the game. 1875 Hamerton Life x. v. 362 Bright 

ideas about checkmates occur only to persons who have 
studied chess. 

h. Jig md t7'ansf, 

1520 Whittinton G527) 33 He gaue hym. ,a doseu 

chekmates [Lat. sauna, a jeer] or they had done, a 1529 
Skelton Dk. Albany 384 Our mayster shall you brynge. .to 
lowe estate, And mate you with chekmate. 1568 Grafton 
Chnon, II. 540 If he then were overcome, the game had for the 
EngUshemen bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 
perpetuall checkmate. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Dec. 53 
Lone they him called, that gaue me checkmate. 1652 L. S. 
People's Liberty x. 20 To give a check-mate to Religion. 
a 1845 Hooi> Compass xv. His fate, Check-mate, 
c. Phrase, To play checkmate with. 

4-1500 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 260 A noble clarkeof late . . 
Hath played with them chekmate, Theyr courage to abate, 
1522 Skelton Why not to Courts t 585 And he wyll play 
checke mate With riall maieste, Counte him selfe as good 
as he. 1572 Gascoigne P louvers Wks. 11587) 90 When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me poore pawne. 

1 2 . Apparently, from erroneous analysis of the 
preceding phrase, checkmate occurs as 

fa. Chess. Ohs. ra^-e. 

a i66j Holyday Juvenal 223 The name of the game, 
checkmate, is derived, .from the Hebrew. 

fb. Of persons: An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; an equal in power or rank ; as if * a 
mate that checks’; also variously corrupted as 
/ack mate, chek-mcat, etc. Obs, 

X509 Hawes Examp. Virt. vi. 73 She her selfe helde her 
estate In a gloryous chaumbre without chekmate. 1530 
Proper Dyaloj^e {1863) 22 They resorte to lordes and great 
estates with whom they are dayly checke mates. 1566 
Knox Hist, Ref Wks. 1846 1 . 12 1 'hou should not mack thy 
self chek-meat to the King. 1577 Bh, Nurture 

321 Then will all your Elders thmke you be with him lack 
mate. 1579 Tomson Calvvis Serm. Tim, i8/a All that 
proudly would play the checkemates against him. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxiv. iii. 854 Untill at length they be 
checkmates \.exsequari\ with their husbands. 1:647-51 N. 
Bacon Hist Disc, Iv. 156 The Clergy .. in every Nation 
grew checkmate [with the Sovereign] : and . . had. .a prin- 
cipal part of the strength. 

t Ciheclcma'te, Ct. Obs, [f. prec., or ? short for 
checkmated.] In the position of a chess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, and who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone. 

? c 1370 Robt, Cicyle 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
€ xnfisi Semdone Bab,o.ej^b He cryed ‘alas'! and felle alle 
chekmate. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus iv. 334 He is conuict 
and maid chakmeit. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. F,, Agst, 
iDzV/m/r z« 12 Nou thou art chekmait. 
Checkmate (tje'km^ht), z). [f. thehr^.] 

\f Chess, {Jrans.) To give checkmate to ; seethe 
sb. sense i. (Now, commonly, to Mate.) 

1789 Twiss Chess 1 1 . 165 A pawn which was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 Staunton 
Chess Jl. Handbk, 39 _He must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side at most. 1856 Whately Bacotis 
Ess. xxii. Annot. (ed. 2) 215 He is like a chess-player who 
takes several pawns, but is checkmated. 

2 . trmtsf, Hq arrest or defeat utterly, discomfit. 
In mod. use, often : to defeat or frustrate the 
* game ’ or scheme of (any one) by a counter-move- 
ment. 

a 1400 Ociottian 1746 There was many an hethen hounde, 
that they chekmatyde {.S’ii MS. clearly}, a 1529 Skelton 
Deedmans Hed 30 Cure days be datyd To be chekroatyd 
With drawttys of deth. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 13 
He is de.spitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sort 
checkmated. 1603 Flo Rio Montaigne u. xxxiv. (1632) 414 
As an impetuous or raging torrent, .shockes and checkmates 
what ere it meeteth withall. [1649 Bounds PubL Obed. 
58 At this distance he [Jas. I] contrived how to extinguish 
or check that mate [the Kirk] there.] 1868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxvi. 665 Some, .had their own reasons for check- 
mating the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could. 
*882 J. H, Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 10 To checkmate their 
dangerous rival instantly. 18^ Pfanck. Exam, 2 May 
It will need a stringent clause to checkmate the ingenuity 
of the local iaxmasters. ' 

t Ckeck-rolL Obs, [App. a later variant of 
Chickee-Roll ; perhaps partly phonetic, through 
running together of the two r’s in checker-roll^ but 
proba bly established by being associated in thought 
with Check; v, Checker-roll is the form first 
occurring in official documents ; later quotations 
of these often change it to 
1, «sCHECK:EB-ROEh : a roll or list containingthe 
names, etc., of persons in the service of the sove- 
reign and chargeable to the royal exchequer ; used 
to ‘ check * their payment, performance of duty, etc. 

1450 Pastflu Left, xtj 1,^157 It is seid that he [K. Hen. VI] 
hath do wretya to alle his men that be in the chekroli to 


awayte on hym atte parlement in theer best aray. 1539 
Housch. Ord. in Thynne Animadv, (1865) lutrod. 34 The 
said Clerkes- Comptrollers shall make for every Quarter in 
the Yeare, a roule of Parchment that shall be called the 
Check-Roll. 1642 W. Bird Plug. Honor. 156 The Check- 
Roll of the King's honourable houshold \a quof. of Statute 
i486, which has Cheker-roU]. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 273. 

2 . A list of the servants of any large household. 

1577 Holinshed Chron, III. 1257/2 His [Earl of Derby’s] 

famous housekeeping, and eleuen score in checkroll. 1633 
F. Markham Bk, W’arrev.n. 165 So shall you..adde to 
the check-role of your seruants another faithfullOb.seruer. 
1636 J. Trussell m Ann, Dubrensia ^xZqq 7 This carefull 
thriving age, In which a Coach, a Foote-boy and a Page, 
Makes up a great mans Check-rowle. 

3. fig. A muster-roll, call-roll ; a list whereby 
persons or things may be checked off as present. ^ 

1509 Nashe Le7ii, Stuffe 32 In the checkroule of his 
lanissaries. 1600 Holland Lvvy xxiv. xviii. 520 To rase 
out of the publicke checkroll \tahnU$} of the younger citti- 
zens, the name.s, etc. 1603 Florio Mo7itaigne m iii, (1632) 
462 Arte is but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
tions uttered, .by them [Wits]. 1626 T. 'id. Ca7tssi7i s Holy 
Crt. 382 The Hymne of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a check-rowle, to the pray.ses of 
God. 1653 H01.CROFT Procopius ii. 44 Germanus . . mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the soldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Carthage. 

tClie'ck-stOlie^. Obs. ox dial. Also /chaeke-. 
[Of uncertain origin : the dial, synonym checkers 
appears to show connexion with Check sbP ; this is 
strengthened by the occasional use oi chess, chesses, 
for tesserce, also for dtrrpuyaAoi or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of ‘ dibs ’ or ‘ knuckle- 
bones perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the bones, and named from them. In Scotl. called 
chucks or chuckle-stones l\ 

A small smooth round pebble ; a children’s game 
played with these. Also fig. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xviii. 287 Yoong children, which 
set al their felicitie in Checkstones and pins. 1599 Nashe 
Le7it, Stuffe 44 Shee [Hero] dreamed that Leander and 
shee were playing at checkestone with pearle.s in the bottome 
of the sea. x6ii Cotgr., Cailleteati, a chackestone, or little 
flint stone. 1624 F. White Repl, Fisher 389 Romists . . in 
their Checkstone trickes of beades. 1646 G. Daniel Whs. 
(1878) I. II Some At Check-stones play’d, or Cherry-pit. 
1666-7 Denham Direct. Pnmt r. xviii, But for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, 't hath suc- 
ceeded well. 18)83 Easther Gloss, of A Htondh. Htiddo-sf, 
Checks totie . .a game played by children, similar to the dibs 
of the south and the talus of the Romans. [See full 
account.] 

Clie*ck-sto3ie 2 , [Cf. Check sb.^, Chaok sh. 
Stone-ohacker.] a local name of the Stone-chat. 
1803 G. Montagu Omlth. Diet. (1833) 82, 

Clie*ck-string[. A string by which the occu- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

X774 CoLMAN Ma7t of Business in. CD.) The young man 
was in the high road to destruction, .it was time to pull the 
check-string. 1 796 F elton Carriages Gloss. , Check String, 
a worsted line, by which the coachman has notice to stop. 
1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett 1 . 358 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 

Clie*ck-taker. [Cf. Check j/lI] An official 
who takes or collects the checks of admission at 
a theatre, or other public place, in a railway-train 
(in Cf. si), etc. vSo Chexlc-taMiig ppL a. 

1812 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr,, Theatre, Hark! the 
check-taker moody silence breaks, And bawling ‘ Pit full 
gives the check he takes. 1842 Barham Ingot Leg., Dover, 
The Cheque-takers never would let her go through. 1842 
Dickens A77ter. Notes (1850) 43/2 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uniform. 
1887 T hTtes I Nov. 3/6 A check-taker at the Sanger's Theatre, 
a 1845 Hood Vattxhall ii. The check-taking mortal I pass. 

Cheekwede,obs. form of Chiokweeb. 
Chexkwise, adv. [f. Check jAI or ^ -i- -wise.] 

= Chequerwise. 

1577 B, Googe HeresbaePs Husb. ir. (1586' 72 In setting 
of our fruite trees and Vines, either Checkwise, or Netwise. 

Clie*cky, clieq[uee, a. Also 6 checkey, 7 
-ie, chiequy, 9 -ey, -ee, oiLecquey. [orig. aphetic 
f. OF. eschequii, eschequi in same sense (see Check 
7 /. 2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -Y.] Checked, 
chequered : a. Her. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albafl s, //<rr. Bva, Culled cheeky, .whan 
the felde is chekerd with diuerse colouris, i6io Hol- 
land CafndePs Brit. i. 782 The Crosse is cbequy. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techfi., Cheeky, the Herald’s Term for a Bor- I 
dure or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry led, 3) xv. 217 A fess checquy, 

'h. ge7t. lLiedxzo\checku-wue o.dv. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. ix. ^1632) 543 My booke .. is 
but uncoherent, cheeky, or illjoined. i^ Neale Seq.^ 
Hym.ns 206 Checkie-wise falling On to the turf beneath, the 
sun made richest confusion Mixed with the foliage’ shadows. 
CliecoB,, obs. form of Chicken. 

Oliecqine, var. of Chequeek, 

Ckeddar (tje'dai). Also yOheder, 8 Chadder, 

9 Chedder. The name of a village near the 
Mendip hills in Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese 
(or contextually Cheddar) : see quotations. 

1666 [see b]. 1684 yin%. Bajazei to Gloriana, 

Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
duction all the Town agrees’. 1721 Bailey, Cheddar or 
Chadder. . the most noted place in all England for making 
large, fine, rich, and pleasant cheese ; for which purpose all 


the milk of the town cows is brought every day into one 
common room, where proper persons are appointed to receive 
it, and set down every person’s quantity in a book kept for 
that purpose, which is put all together, and one common 
cheese made with it. 1879 Echo i8 Oct. 1/5 Fears that the 
makers of American cheese, .would oust our home Cheddars 
from the posiiion of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. atD'ib. and Cotttb., Cheddar- club, a club 
formed by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter {hm 7 i 07 0t/s), 
a letter to which a number of persons contribute 
each a paragraph, as a Cheddar cheese is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. 

1666 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 181 As the Cheddar clubs 
dairy to th’ incorporate cheese. 1726 Bolingbroke in Swift's 
Lett 22 Sept., 1 wrote the other day the first paragraph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you. 

c. Cheddar Pink. A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour yDiatttJms akshis), 
found on the limestone cliffs at Cheddar. 

II Cll6dreu%. Ohs. [from surname of a fashion- 
able perruquier late in 17th c.j A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. 57 What a Bush of Bryars 
and Thorns is here? The Main of my Lady Squeamish's 
Shock is a Chedreux to it. 1683 Oldham ymmiaVs -yrd 
Sat. (1854' Their Chedreux perruques, and those vani- 
ties. [1689 DHADWELL Bury Fair r. ii, {F7-ench77ian says^ If 
dat foole Chedreux make de jperuque like me, I vil be hangd.] 
1745 W. G. (aged 87) Let. in Gmt. Mag. gg I remember 
plain John Dryden..in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. I have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulberry (jarden, when our author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. 

II Cliee-clLee. Jhtglo-Dtd. [Said to be from 
Hindi chht-chhi fie! \lit. dirt, filth), an excla- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians ; ‘ but perhaps 
rather indicating the mincing pronunciation attri^ 
buted to the class’ (Yule),] 

A word applied disparagingly to the ‘minced 
English ’ of Eurasians or half-breeds in India, and 
so to the class themselves. 

1781 Hickfs Be7igal Gaz. 17 Mar. (Y.) Pretty little looking- 
glasses, Good and cheap for chee-chee misses. i8x6‘ Quiz‘ 
Gr-anci Master v. 118 7 iote, Chee chee is the general desig- 
nation the half-cast ladies receive in India. 1873 Fraser's 
Ma^. Oct. 437 (Y.) The hybrid minced English known as 
chee-chee. 1880 Sir Alt Baba 122 (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, obs. form of Chief a. 

Cheek (tjfk), sb. Forms: i edee, edace, (ceike, 
ceke, ceooe), 3 cheoke, 3-7 chek(e, 4 chooke, 
choke, cheake, (chyke, cheche), 4-7 cheeke, 5 
chik(e, (6 Sc. eheik ), 6- cheek. [OE. (Anglian) 
cNe, (WvS.) cMce {horn cfsece, ciece) fern. WGer. 
type ^kiUd ; whence also MDu. cdke, Du. kaak, 
MLG. and mod.LG. kdke, Mke. It is doubtful 
whether the late WSax. instance of ceoke is other 
than an error: if it were xtofdq cioce, it might 
agree with Frisian forms which appear to point 
to an OTeut. type ^‘keztkb?^-, beside the *^kibkbn- 
implied by WGer. *kdkd. No related forms aie 
known outside Tent. 

The ME. variant choke, chook, may go with ceoke ; but 
see Choke 

I. In the animal body. 

fl. The jaw, jaw-bone; later called ‘cheek- 
bone’. Obs, 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxi(i). 9 Cecan beara xeteh. c xooo 
zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Mandibula, ceaeban, 
vel ceacan, vel cinban. a xzzs A ner. R. 70 pe two cheoken 
beo 9 pe two grinstones. pe tunge is pe cleppe. 0x3186 
Chaucer Rionkes T. 48 And hadde no wepen but an asses 
cheeke. 

f b, pi. (also siftg.) The chaps, chops, or fauces; 
the swallow. Obs. 

cxoOQ Sax. Leechd. II. 48 Wip para ceacna ^eswelle. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. H0771. 73 Cleued be mi tunge to mine 
cheken {adhereai lingua mea faucibus 77 ieis, etc.]. 1382 
WvcLiF Ecclns. xxxi, 72 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
rathere, <?i:4So Metr. IHc. in Wr.-Wulcker 626 Cheke, 
faux, 

f c. Used likebeaz'd, teeth, etc. in defiance, curs- 
ing. Maugre thy (Ms, etc.) chekes i see Maugre. 

1362 Lange. P. PI, A. iv. 37 Hou pat Wrong. .Rauisebede 
Ro.se Reynaldes leramon, And Mergrete of hire Mayden- 
hod maugre hire chekes, 1377 /AVf. B. vi. 158 We wil haue 
owre wilfej maugre pi chekes. a 1553 Udall Roister 
Doisier v. iv Roister Doisters champion, I shrewe his best 
cheeke. 

2 . The fleshy lateral wall of the mouth; the side 
of the face below the eye, in man or beast, 
zrgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 39 Gifhua Sec slaesin suiSra 
ceica Sin. C975 RusJvw. 6-. mid., On Sat swiSran ceke 
[ri^x. G. wenge, Hattoii G. wsenge]. irxooo Vocab. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 290/25 Plate ceocan. axzz% A/icr. R. 106 
Me to-beot his cheoken. a 1300 Cursor M. 24533 Hath fount 
and chek [v. r. cheke], Muth and nese, and eien eke. c 1380 
Sir Fer7i77th. 615 Ys chyke pat swerd po cam so ne^ \p7ig. 
draft. His cheche pat swerd cam ful ney^]. i486 Bk. St. 
A loan's C vj b. When thou seeth thy hauke vppon his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed. 1535 Coverdale Deut xxxiv. 7 
His . . chekes were not fallen, a 1550 Christ is Kirke Gr. 
viii. Throw baith the cheikis. 1615 Sir J. Haringtom 
Eptgr. No. 19 When others kisse with lip, you giue the 
cheeke. 1667 Milton P. L. r. 602 Care Sat on ms faded 
cheek. 1712 Addison No. 317 F 45 Mr. Nisby dined 
with me. First Course Marrow-bones, Second, Ox-cheek. 
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1748 Smollett JHad. Rand. Hv, I signified my contempt of 
him, by thrusting my tongue in my cheek. x8ai Clare 
VUl. Minstr. I. 185 The tears stole silent down her cheeks. 
183* R. Knox Cloquets Anat. 599 The Cheeks form the 
lateral walls of the mouth. Externally they have no precise 
limits. 

iS. in form choke, chook. 

^•1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1820 J?er nekkes, 
chynnes, chekes [v. r. chokes]. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 239 Chookes and lippes i-schaue. ^1400 in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 218 Goddis sone a mayden soke, Milk ran 
by b® childys choke. 

% fig. of the sea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense ‘chops’ (from i b.), 
as in quot. 1432 .) 

S432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 49 The chekes and begyn- 
nenges originales} of those armes of the see. 1593 

Shaks. Rick. II, m. iii. 57 The cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 
2813 Byron Giaour x2 Ocean’s cheek Reflects the tints of 
many a peak. 2827 Pollok Course T. i, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. 

4. colloq. a. Insolence in speaking to any one ; 
«jaw’. Phr, To give cheek'. = Cheek 2 :;. 

2840 E. C. Bailey ixi H aileybury Observer II. 53. 2840 

Marryat Poor Jack xxii, The man, who was a sulky 
saucy sort of chap . . gives cheek. 2848 J. Mitchell Jail 
Jnil. 20 July, I once asked . . what fault a man had com- 
mitted who was flogged ..‘For giving cheek, sir’. 2884 
G. Moore Mummed s^ JVi/e (x 88 j) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I’ll knock him down. 

h. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. To 
have the cheek (to do anything) : to have the ‘ face’, 
audacity or effrontery. 

2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv. (D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek, i860 Reade Cloister Sf H. xlviii. (D.) She 
told him . . she wondered at his cheek. 1870 Bradwood 
The O. V. H. 264 He can’t have the cheek to ask for more, 
2885 Col. Harcourt Sp. Ho. Comm. 12 May, It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forward this matter. 

5. Cheek hy jowl; earlier t cheek hy cheek. 
(In 6-7 cheek^e to jowl, by chole,jole,jollf gigigby 
geoul, jowl, 7-8 jigi^g by jowl, 9 cheek by chowl, 
for chowl, and jowl, Sc. cheekfor-chow, dial, jig- 
byjow.) Side by side ; in the closest intimacy. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Langi. (1810) 223 Vmwhile cheke 
bi cheke. c 2330 Ld. Berners Arik. Lyi. Bryt. (1814) 352 
Then they, . rode togyther cheke by cheke. 1577 Hanmer 
Anc. EccL Hist. (1619) 164 Cheek by iowle with the Erape- 
rour. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. (1641) 4/2 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek by joule. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
yustine loi a, Agathocles, sitting cheeke by cheeke with the 
king, c 1645 Howell Lett. IV. xx.xvi. In their Churches. . 
the Laundresse gig by geoul with her Lady. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills V. 293 He with his Master, jig by jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy’d, a 1734 North Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 142 
Every one in his Turn, .came up Cheek by Joul, and talk’d 
with my Lord Judge. 2786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 Prayer 
viii, An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuffie Vintner. ^ 2822 Scott 
Nigel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-chowl confronting us. 1862 
Miss Braddon Trail Serpent n. i, Destitution - . must be 
content often, .to jog cheek by jowl with crime. 

6 . To otze's own cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 
one’s own private use. 

28siMAYHEwZt?«<3?’. i3i(Hoppe)Such athingas a 

moor bird . . which can be eat up to a man’s own cheek. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf.y'x. (1886) 57. 2862 Mrs. H. 
Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings, .or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. 1874 Slang Diet., 
Cheek, share or portion ; ‘ where’s my cheek?’ where is my 
allowance?, .‘all to his own cheek’, all to himself. 

t7- Cheeks and ears : ‘ a fantastic name for a 
kind of head-dress of temporary fashion ’ (Nares). 

1603 Lofid. Prodigal iv. iii. (N.), Fr. Thou canst tell how 
to help me to cheeks and ears..C/V. Ay, ay, Kester j ’tis 
such as they wear a’ their heads. 

II. Transferred and technical. Mostly in plural. 

8 . gen. Side. (Cf. 3 .) 

1353 Fardle Facions Pref, 8 So joyning in confederacie, 
[they], .framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 271 Are ye to eat your 
meat by the cheeks of a red fire, 

9. Each of the side-posts or uprights of a door, 
gate, etc. Also the side-pieces of a window-frame. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 229 Set evinly Betuix the chekys 
of the 3et. Rec. NottmghamXll. ’^$811 or Si to 

he same wyndowe iiijZ 133S Coverdale Amos ix. 1 Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. 11. (1586) 
207 Meete for the cheekes and postes of Gates. 1601 Hol- 
land jP/zVy^( 1634) II, 571 The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 
dores. 1789 W. Gilpin Observ. Picturesque Beauty (1792) 
I. X2S The river makes a noble rush . . between the two 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge. 2818 Scott 
Hri. Midi. x, To name sic a word at my door-cheek 1 

10. The side-pieces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was secured to the 
staff ; also of a hammer, pick, or other tool with 
a similar head, f b. Also, the posture of the pike 
when cheeked : see Cheek 2 * 

1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres m. i. 36 A good Pike . . 
strongly headed, with the cheekes three foote long.. *633 
T. Stafford Pac, Hib. (1821) iii. 44 Every one tracing his 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his hand, ready to 
push. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. ii. (1643) 9 From Com- 
port, Cheeke, or Traile, the Pikeman may. .charge to the 
Front, Reare, or Flanks. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. 99 
Cheeks, extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick. 

11. Harness, a. Of a bridle : The strap which 
passes down each side of the horse’s head, from 
the head-stall to the nose-band ; the cheek-strap, 
b. Of a bit : The ring or other part at each end 


of the bit proper. To put a horse up to the cheek : 
to put his reins on to the first or highest rings of 
the curb, so as to have the lightest leverage on 
the mouth. 

1617 Markham Cavat 11. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyre peece, but of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curbe, 
and such like Ibid, 68 The cheeke. .1 take to be but from 
the neatherraost part of the eye of the bytt downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt 1801 W. Felton Carriages 
II. 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse’s 
mouth. .They are of diflferent forms, some are made to be 
sharper in the mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and. are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. Ibid. The bit is buckled in the top loop to 
the cheek of the bridle. 2832 ‘ N imrod ’ Road 16 Put . . the 
stallion up to the cheek. 1839 F. Griffiths Ariil. Man. 
(1862) 103 (plate). Mod. Ostler asks ‘ Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb ? ' 

12. Mining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

1813 Bakewell Introd.Geol. 12815) 290 The walls or cheeks 
of the vein are of two diflferent kinds of stone, i^i in Ray- 
mond Muting Gloss. 

18. Natit., in various senses ; 

a. the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle-trees rest ; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block ; c. pieces of timber upon the ship’s bows to secure 
the beak-head or cut- water ; d. the ‘ ears ’ of a ship’s pump ; 
e. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, iii. At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 1644 Sir H. Manwaring Sea7nan*s Diet., 
The sides of the .blockes are called the cheekes, 1681 R. 
Knox Hist, Ceylon 118 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v., The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship are 
called Cheeks ; and so are the Sides of any Block. 2727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Did. I. xxii, 270 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot highj with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship’s Pump. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Cheville de potence de pompe, a . . bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1751 The carpenter discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(ed. 2) I. 207 The cheeks of her [the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 2794 Rigging Sf Seamanship I. 150 
Cheeks of a block. The two sides of the shell. C1830 
Rttdim. Navig. ^Weale) 106 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bitts. 

14. Meek., etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble cheeks in being ar- 
ranged in lateral pairs ; e. g. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides ; the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance ; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove ; the jaws of a vice ; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-presses, etc. ; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise ; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing ; the interior faces 
of an embrasure ; an indent cut in a wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted ; in Founding,QXt^ of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts. 

1630 R. Elton Art Mil. Suppl. (1668) 248 For the 
Traverses.. that joyn these Planks together, the foremost 
. . must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. 1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
(1703) 170 These Puppets . . slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks. 3^04 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Trun- 
nions of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bunches 
of the Guns Metal which bear her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages. 1769^ Falconer Dict.^ Marine (1789) 
Flasques, the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage. 1801 A nti. 
Reg. 1799 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with cheeks. 2829 Paniologia III, s.v , The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery, .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts. 1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 
of an Embrazure. 1881 C A, Edwards Organ 50 A thick 
piece of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
back . . named the sound-board cheeks, 2881 Mechanic 
§ 1224 The sides or ‘ cheeks ’ of the grate, 

III. 16. chiefly attrib., as cheek-band, 

-blade, feather, flap, -piece, -rose, -strap, -varnish ; 
cheek-burning, -distending adjs. ; f cheek-ball, 
the rounded, part of the cheek ; cheek-blade, 
a jaw-blade ; cheek-block, a block of which one 
side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the other side ; cheek-knee — 
Cheek 13 c; f cheek lap, jaw, jaw- bone ; cheek- 
ponch, a pouch-like enlargement of the cheek, 
esp. in certain species of monkey; hence cheek- 
potiched adj. Also Cheek-bone, -tooth. 

1383 J. Higins tr. Junius* Namenclator 28 Gena, mala, 
the *cheeke balle, 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 502 The 
powder of unwashed wool, .doth very effectually purge the 
eye-lids or cheek-bals. 1335 Coverdale Tob. vi. 3 Take 
him by the *cheke blade and drawe him to the. 1794 Rig- 
ging ^ Seamanship I. 30 On each side athwartships are 
^cheek-blocks. Ibid, 155 Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 2784 Cowfer Task iv. 488 The ^cheek- 
distending oath. 2867 F. Francis Angling xiii, (2880) 478 
*Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers. 1803 Southey 
Madoc ril 2/. xvi, Slivering downward, left The *cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 Smyth Sailofs Word-bk., Cheeks or 
*cheek-knees. 2382 Wyclif Zm xi. 29 Acokedril. .hauynge 
the nether *cheke lap vnmeuable, and meuyn|;e the ouere. 
— J'adg. XV. 15 A foundun cheek boon, that is, the cheek- 
lap of an asse. 2738 Phil. Tmwj. L. 621 A helmet on his 
head - .and *cheek-pieces fastened under his chin. 2864 
Ld. Derby Iliad iv. 166 The iv’ry cheek-piece of a war- 
rior’s steed, 2834 M«Murtrie Cuvieds Anim. Kingd. 47 
The Monkeys of America have., the tail long; no ^cheek- 
pouches. 2849 ^k. Nat. Hist. Mainmalia I V . 20 The true 
marmots [have] no cheek-pouches. *879 Wright Anim. 
Life 30 *Cheek-pouched Monkeys, 2603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. I. iv. 26 Haile Virgin, .as those *cheeke- Roses Proclaime 


you are no lesse. 2398 Florio, Purpurino. .a liuely redd© 
colour women vse for painting, called *cheeke-varnish. 

Clieek (tjfk), «/. Also 7 cheke. [f. Cheek jA] 

1. trans. To form a cheek or side to, to flank or 
border. 

2338 Leland Itin. IL 105 To begyn this Causey, chekid 
on eche side. 2623 Chapman Odyss. xxiv. 699 The brass 
That cheek’d. Eupitheus’ casque. 2670 Lassels Italy 
(1698) I. 62 The altars round about the church are cheeked 
with exquisite pillars. 

t2. To cheek a pike*, to hold it by the cheeks. 

* The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grasped 
it with the left hand below the head, where the first and 
second rivets are, the head to the front, blade horizontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hand grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, the butt nearly at the ground’ (j?V Bunyan), 
1622 Peacham Compl. Gentl. (1634) 250 Postures ..Order 
your Pikes, Traile your Pikes, Cheeke your Pikes. 2625 
mKWiVLKyiSovldiers Accid. 23 Thesixe which are to be done 
marching, are — Advance your Pike, Shoulder your Pike, 
Levell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 
Trayle your Pike. 1689 Cotton To Earl of — ■ — , Standing 
at some poor sutler’s tent, With his pike cheek’d, to guard 
the tun. 

^.colloq. To address ‘cheekily’ or saucily; to 
speak with cool impudence to, confront auda- 
ciously. To cheek it : to face it out, ‘ carry it 
through 

1840 E. C. Bayley H aileybury Observer 1 1. 53 The various 
sensations of the party Cheeked. 1851 Mayhew Land. 
Labour I. 452 (Hoppe) They persuaded me to go and beg 
with them, but I couldn’t cheek it. 2863 Sat. Rev. 30 Dec. 
811/2 There are boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ‘ cheeked’ the master. 2884 G, Moore 
Mummed s IVife (1887; 188 But you must pluck up courage 
and cheek the Baillie. 
b. dial. 'See quot.) 

1877 E. Peacock N.^ W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cheek, to 
accuse. ‘ I cheek’d him wi’ it, an* he couldn’t say a wod.’ 

Cheek, screen : see Chick 
Chee^k-bone. Forms: see Cheek .rA and Bone. 
i* 1. The bone of the lower jaw, the jaw-bone, 
zriooo iEuFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiikker X57 Mandibula, 
ceaeban. iri34o Cursor M. 1073 (Trim) Wip a cheke boon 
of an asse Men sayn abel slayn wasse. c 13^ Sir Femmb. 
5650 A1 to-dryue Ys chekbon ne5 a-two. 1400 Ganielyn 
850 Gamelyn cleued his chike bone, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
72 Chekebone. .chavylbone. 2533 Coverdale Judg. xv. 26 
With the cheke bone of an asse haue I slayne a thousande 
men. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 111. (1586) 215 His 
cheekebones would be even and small. 2611 Bible Ps. iii. 7. 

2. The bone above the cheek forming the lower 
boundary of the orbits of the eyes. 

2820 Scott Abbot xxvi, Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 363/2 The 
Ethiopian variety . . cheek-bones prominent. 

Cheeked itjfkt), a. Having a cheek or cheeks : 
in comb., as blub-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

1552 Huloet Cheeked great, or hauynge great cheakes, 
maciicus, 2592 Greene Upst, Courtier Dij b, Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. 1647 Crashaw Steps 
Temple 80 Of all the faircheek’d flowers. 2783 Ainsworth 
Lai. Diet. (Morell) i s. v. Cheek, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, bucco. 2861 Times 20 Oct., Rosy-cheeked apples. 
2878 Browning Poets Croisic 242 That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. 

Cheekee*, nonce-wd. [see -ee.] One who is 

* cheeked’ ; see next. 

Cheeker (tJJkso:). colloq. [f. Cheek v. + ~er 
O ne who ‘ cheeks ’ or addresses impudently. 

2840 E. C. Bayley H aileybury Observer IL 53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of the Cheekee benefited, nor is the 
talent and philanthropy of the Checker displayed. 

Cheekiness (tjrkines). colloq. [f. Cheeky a. 
+ -NESS.] ‘ Cheeky * quality, cool presumption, 
effrontery, impudence. 

2847 Illusi. Lond. Nexvs 28 Aug, tj^a/x They were beat . . 
by their slow, loggy stroke, and by their cheekiness. 

GkeeMsll v^jrkij), a. colloq. [ste -JSH C] 
Somewhat ‘cheeky’, saucy, impudent 
2832 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 248 Being ‘cheekish’ 
(saucy) to the beadle. 

Cliee‘klesSy a. Without cheeks. 

1828 Blackw.Mag. XXIII. 598 He was., earless, eyeless, 
cheekless, noseless, and chinless. 

Ckeek-tootll. A molar tooth or grinder. 

2388 Wyclif Joel'x. 6 The cheek teeth therof ben as of a 
whelp ofalioun, tefioCKXtox Chron. Eng. vii. ccxxviii. 239 
A1 that euer were borne after that pestilence hadden ij 
chekteth in hir hede lesse than they had afore. 2636 Ridgley 
Praci. Physic 284 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the Cheek-teeth. 2880 Huxley in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with simple patterns. 

Ckeeky (tj’rki), a. colloq. [f. Cheek sh. 4 4 - 
-yl.] Characterized by ‘cheek’; insolent or au- 
dacious in address ; coolly impudent or presurning.^ 
2859 H. Kingsley G. Hatnlyn xxvi, These men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for; very like 
they’ll be cheeky, 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect. III. xv. 252 

* Don’t be cheeky, Jack remonstrated the landlord. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xvii. (D.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know, 

Cheekyn(e, Cheel, obs. f. Chicken, Chill. 
Cheep (tj^p)r Chiefly Sc. [f. Cheep zi.] A 
faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

a 2774 Fergusson Sitting of Session Poems (1845) 27 The 
slow-gaun wheels when dry., gie mony a cheep and cry. 
2786 Burns Ordination, Come screw the pegs wi' tunefu’ 
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cheep. 1839 Cunningham Magic Bridle ^ Anniversary 139 
The moujse’s cheep' and cricket's chirrup. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom^ Cringle x. (1859) 210 The cheep of the tiller rope 
running through the well greased leading block.s. 

Ckeep (tjfp), z;. Chiefly Sc. Forms: ? 4, 6 
chepe, cheip, ckea^pe, 6-7 cheepe, 9 cJheap, 
8- cheep. [An imitative word.] 

1 . znln To utter shrill feeble sounds like those 
of young birds, mice, bats, etc. 

1513 Douglas ASneis xn. viii. 76 Hir birdis chepand in 
thare ne.st. 1530 Lyndksay Test Pajlyngo 698 We sail gar 
cheknis cheip and geasiyngis pew. 1S70 Levins Manip, 
70 To cheepe, pipilare. 1606 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Fartne 71 A good conditioned Henne. .after she hath once 
heard them cheape or chirpe vnder her. iSoa Scott 
Minsir. Sc. Bord. Pref. 75 The maxim of the Douglasse.s, 
that *it was better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
cheep', 3:845 'Sxssn: Poems 50 A bat affrighted cheeps In 
some deserted room, *883 Mrs. Ewing Jackanapes 15. 

2 . trans. To utter with a cheeping voice. 

3833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 272 ‘Hold hard 
now’, cheeps little Conchy, 2847 Tennyson iv. 83, 

I would pipe and trill, And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves. 2883 Century Mag. Aug. 487/2 They cheep a good- 
morning to one another in soft, cheerful voices. 

Hence Ohee'ping vbl. sb. a. 

^ a 2^5 Montgomerie Plyting 774 Thy cheiping and peip- 
ing with weiping thou salt rew. 176a J. Man Buchanan's 
Hist. Scot. note., This Archbald is sirnamed. .cheeping 
Archbald from the way of his pronunciation. 1622 Cotgr., 
Piolemeni, the .. cheeping of sparrowes or young birds. 
2854 Thoreau Walden i. ( 1863} 59 Good for nothing but to 
raise cheeping squirrels on. x886 A ll K Round 4 Sept. 103 
The decks . . resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers ; of cheeping blocks. 

Ckeeper (tjfp9.i). [f. Cheep v. + -er L] That 
which cheeps, a squeaker ; applied esp. to the 
chicks of partridge and grouse : also a provincial 
name for the Meadow Pipit, etc. 

2622 Cotgr., Piokttr, a puler, cheeper, chirper. 2863 
Spring in Lapl. 340 When the young willow-grouse were 
just cheepers. ^ 2^3 Atkinson Prcnnnc, Danby, Cheeper., 
a young partridge or grouse .. whose cry of alarm is 
a, cuter than that of the full grown bird. 2864 — Provinc. 
Names o/Birds, Moss.cheeper, Grey cheeper, the Meadow 
Pipit, Anihus pratensis. 2878 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/2 
The general hatch of cheepers, as chick partridges are 
called, takes place from the i8th to 24th of June. 
Clieei>y (tJrpO* P* Cheep - f -Yh] Given 
to cheeping. 

2864 Carlyle in Life in Lond.ll. 280. What a humiliated, 
broken-down, poorcneepy wretch I am. 

Ckeer jA Forms: 3“7oh.ere, 4-6clier, 

4- cheer. Also 4 scher(e, cMre, cheyr, 4-6 
cheir, ohier(e, 4-7 cheere, 5 chyr, 5-6 chyer(e, 

5- 7 cheare, 6-8 chear, 7 chaire. [ME. chcre, 

a. OF. ckiere, ckere face ( *= Pr., Sp., Pg. cara face) 

late L. cara face, countenance, used in 6th c. by 
the African poet Corippus {De Laud. Justini 
* Caesaris ante caram ’). 

^ The origin of cara^ is uncertain ; the current conjecture 
is^ that it was a. Gr. xapa head ; but as to this there are many 
difficulties : see Diez. The word seems to have come by 
way of Africa and Spain: it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.] 
fl. The face. Obs. 

a xzzsAncr. R. 210 Summe iuglurs .. maiden cheres, Sc 
wrenchen mis hore muS, & schulen mid hore eien. C2330 
Florice fr Bl. (1857) ^43 hire faired and for her schere, 
238a Wyclif Rx. XXV. 20 The cheeres turned into the 
propiciatorie. — Jer. i. ^ To dreden the chore of them. 
C2440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheere, vultus. 2475 Caxton 
Jason 1 8 b, His fair chiere. 1483 Goid. Leg, In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids, N. in. ii. 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 

1 2 . The look or expression of the face ; counten- 
ance, aspect, visage, mien. Obs. or arch. 

a 2225 A ncr, A. 70 Of one glede chere. a 2300 Cursor M, 
1091 For be his chere he sagh him wrath. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce It. 34 iHe] schawyt him, with lauchand cher. The 
Endentur. ^2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
so sad and sori. Mirr. for Mag., Salisbury xiii, 

Where ever I went, I met thy smyling cheare. 262a 
Peach AM Compl. Gentl. ii, i. (1634' 102 Piety is drawne like 
a Lady of Solemne cheare. 2693 W. Robertson Phrnseol. 
Gen. 32s Chear or countenance. 2830 Tennyson Poefs 
Mind, The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

fb- Phmses. To change cheer: to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, etc. 
To make a ; to assume a (specified) look or 
expr^sion, Ohs. 

rt 1225 St. Marker. 3 GKbrIus. .ha he his iherde, Changede 
his chere. c tgiCt Chaucer Clerkes T. 622 She no chiere 
maade of heuynesse. 4: 2400 Ga7nefyn 329 If my brother 
gnieche or make foule cheere. 2460 Capgrave Ckron. 265 
Whan he cam to the place there he schuld deye he 
chaunged no cheere. 1596 Spenser P. Q. i. H. 42 The 
diueii^ hag by chaunges of my cheare Percieu’d my 
thought, a 2700 0 RYDEN Pab., Meleager 4- A. 246 Pale at 
the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer. 

3 . Disposition, frame of mind, mood, esp. as 
showing itself by external demeanour, etc. Usually 
with qualification as * good/, ‘ glad ^joyM’, or 
Vsorro'wful'V*' heavy'’, etc.',' ^ 

<In very many early quotations it is impossible to say 
whether the meaning is ,.2 or 3, or both' at once.) 
a 2300 Cursor M. 5075 loseph comforth fjan here chere [Gb'tt. 
loseph comfort haini par chere], c 2374 ^ Chaucer Troylus 
V. 184 She thonked dyomede Of alle his trauaile and his 

f ade chere, c 2500 Me^di/tejdS in Furniv. jper^ Folio 1 . 446 
'he feend. .beguiled "her with treacherye, and 'bro'ught her 


1 into a dreerye cheere. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man i. {2603) 
I 5 He was . . with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an other 
[ dwelling, c 2600 Shaks. So7i7t.. xcvii, If they sing, 'tis with 
I so dull a cheere. 2667 Milton P. L, vt. 496 His words 
; thir drooping chere Enlightn’d, and thir languisht hope 
! reviv’d. 1783-94 Blake So7igs In7ioc. Introd. 6 So I piped 
with merry cheer. 

b. Phrases, f What cheer with you? -fw/iat 
cheer tnake you ? %v/iat cheer ? : lit. * what is your 
state or mood ? ’ ‘ how are you ? ’ To be of good 
cheer : to be stout of heart, cheerful, courageous. 
With good cheer ; cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 
will. 

CX440 York Mysi. xiv. 85 Say Marie doghtir,. what chere 
with be. c 2450 Merlin xviii. 282 He badde his felowes to 
be of goode chier. C2460 Tovmeley Myst. (2836) 209 A, 
Qylle, what chere? 2526 Tindale 2 Cor. v. 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. 4' 2530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 28 What chere make you, fayre loue Tehannet, 
2535 Coveudale Haggai ii. 4 Be of good chere, oZorobabel. 
2620 Shaks. Tev7ip. i. i. 2 Heere Master: What cheere? 
272a Budgell Sped. No. 313 r 26 His Friend . . bade him 
be of good Cheer. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner i. The same 
strong voice more near Said cordially, My Friend, what 
cheer ? 2842 Tennyson Two Voices cxliii, A .second voice 
was at mine ear . . A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer 

4 . Cheerfulness, gladness, mirth, joy, gaiety. 
To make cheer: to make merry, be cheerful. 

2393 Gower Conf III. 13 This blinde boteler [i.e. Cupid] 
Yiveth of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble, c 1440 Generydes 570^ He cowde not 
make no chere but alwey mourn. — 802 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. 2535 Coverdale Isa. xvi. 9 Myrth and 
chere was gone out of y“ felde & vynyardes, 2602 Shaks. 
Ha7n. III. li. 274 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 2634 Milton Qw/w gss Our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chere. 2693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 325 Chear or gladness, gaudmm. — 327 
To make good chear, geniaiiter agere. 2842 Tennyson 
Two Voices Ixxx, Naked I go, and void of cheer. 
t 5 . Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. To make (do, or gizfe) cheer: to give 
a kindly welcome, to receive and entertain. Hence 
Belly-cheer, and ironical Whipping cheer, q.v. 

a 2300 Ctirsor M. 5328 Quen iacob sagh pat hall plenar 
And all a-bute to mak him cher. C2386 Chaucer Man 
Lawes T. 904 Gret cheere doth this noble senatour I'o 
kyng Alla. 2413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. {1859) 
63 I’o doo yow suche chere as to youre estate bylongeth. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur i. exHx. 280 When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might be done. 2488 Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 22 They that dide him chere before 
haue him now in scorne. 15^0 Crowley Eptgr. 68 What 
occasion was here, I’o provide for learninge and make 
povertye chere? 2593 Shaks. Lticr. 89 She securely giues 
good cheare, And reuerend welcome to her princely guest. 
2666 Temple Let. Wks. 2732 II. 17 After I have welcomed 
you into the Climate with the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun I know will do. 

6. concr. What is provided by way of entertain- 
ment : fare, provisions, viands, food. To makegood 
(etc.) cheer : to feast and make merry : cf. sense 4. 

2375 Barbour Brttce xiv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
merye cher. 2533 Fmru A nsw. More (2829) 435 The Corin- 
thians, .came to feed their flesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xviii, 33 Make not to greate cheare 
of the thinge that thou hast wonne by avauntage. 2567 
Drant H Grace's Epist. i. xiv. E v. Me to fede on simple 
cheare.^ 2]^2 Mulcaster PositioTts xxxix. {1887) 294 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1622) 
713 'I'heir cheere was only rice and mutton. 2656 H. More 
Aniid. Ath. in. x. (1712) rio This stranger not relishing his 
chear without salt. 2(^3 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 327 
To make good chear, Eputari hilariter. 2726 Cavallier 
M€7n. I. 39 Our Cheer was very indifferent.. for the King’s 
Troops had plunder’d all the Country. 2827 Lytton 
Pelha7n xxiii, I care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that the cheer be good. x^8 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, L 2$2 Every table was loaded with good cheer. 

b. The fewer the better cheer : the fewer there 
are, the more there is for each to eat. 

1649-50 Norwood Voy. Virginia va. Voy. (2744) VI, We., 
fell on without using the ceremony of calling the rest of our 
company . . the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear. CX720 Swift Polite Conv. ii, Lady STnart. Come, 
the more the merrier. Sir John. Ay, but the fewer the 
better cheer. 

7 . That which gives joy or gladness ; comfort, 
solace ; enconragement. 

2549-62 Sternhold & H. /’J.xliii. 4 Then shall I to the 
altar goe of God my joy and cheare. 2649 Sklden Laws 
Eng. I. Iviii. (1739) 107 Their deportment then was full of 
chear and safety to the people. 2757 Dyer P'leece iv. 131 
The cheers of life . . but not the vices, learn to taste. 21^2 
Miss Cobbe in Mactru Mag. HI. 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston 
I. Ded., With the cheer and encouragement which I owed 
to your unexpected kindness. 

8. A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tion, or congratulation ; Tfj/. in //. the loud, com- 
bined shouts (Flurrah !, Huzza !) and other expres- 
sions of applause of a company or crowd. 

In the House of Commons, Cheers of approbation are ex- 
pressed by the words Heart heart Counter-cheers ztfi 
answering cheere from the opposite party as an assertion 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them, 
1720 De Foe Capf. Singleton xvu. (2840) 295 We gave 
them a cheer, as the seamen call it. 2752 Smollett Per. 
Pic. xxxiii, Peregrine.. as he went out of the gate, was 
saluted with three chears by all the domestics. 2785 Burns 
Winter Night, And hail’d the morning wi’ a cheer- 2798 
Coleridge Anc. Mariner vii, Thw answered not our 
cheer £ 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. t. 526 Not a cheer was 
heard. 2857 S. Osborn Qnedah vii. 92 We gave one cheer, 


’ fired bur guns, and then pushed on for our lives. Mod. 
Nesosp,, Pari. Rept. The result of the division was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers. Loud and prolonged cheers, 
during which the honourable gentleman resumed his seat. 

9 . Comb., as cheer-marrer. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra Poem.s ('1717) 298 Chear-Marrer, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. 

Clieer Ctjioi), v. Formsj (5 chyer), 5-6 Glier(e, 
(6 ebyr, cMre), 6-7 cheer©, 6-8 chear(©, 5- 
cheer. [f. Cheer sb.. in various senses related to 
each other only through the sb.] 
fl. a. refl. To give oneself or assume a disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in They 
cheered them ill, they became of evil cheer. Ohs. 

Cx4oo Destr. Troy xxvi. 10370 For the choise kyng 
Achilles ]?ai cherit horn euill. With mych dole for his dethe. 

tb. zntr. (for ref.) in same sense, as in Mow 
cheer you I of what cheer are you ? Ohs. 

2586 Bright Melanch. xviii, 107 This sort Cvnnaturall 
melancbolie] . . destroyeth the brame . . & maketh both it, 
& the hart cheere more vncomfortably. 2594 Greene 
Lookvig Glasse (1861 1 126 How cheer you gentlemen ? 2596 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 2596 
Shaks. Merck. V. lu. v. 75 How cheer’st thou Jessica? 
1725 Bailey Erast/t. CoUoq. 94 The Landlord himself, .asks 
how cheer you ? 

2 . trans. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 
console, solace. 

c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 240 Be glad, Sir . . We shul you 
chere in that we mown. <:x44o Gesta Ro77t. v. 13 (Harl. 
MS.) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 2568 
N7ii. Curtesy 80 in Ritson Metr. Rofft. HI. 197 To hyra 
comforte anone he toke, And began the lady for to chere. 
2606 Shaks. a! CfCl. v. ii. 184 Therefore be cheer'd, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons. 2624 Markham Cheap, 
Huso. 1. i. (1668) 8 Much rubbing is comfortable, and 
cheareth every member. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 129 So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered. 2758 S. 
Hayward Ser7n. iv. 118 He chears the .souls of his people. 
1830 D’Israeli Chns.l^ III. xvii.378The poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and charity. 

b. j‘ef. To comfort oneself; to take heart or 
pluck up courage. Mostly in imperative. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not Utle. Ibid. 9305 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the bettur, And now hatnis his hert all in note loue. 25^ 
Greene Baco7t xiii, Yet, Bacon, cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. 2599 Ceorge a Gr. in Dodsley (1780) III, 29 
Cheer thee, my boy. 1846 Keble Lyra htnoc. v. 8 O cheer 
thee, maiden ! In His Name Who still'd Jairus' waill 
t c. iutr. with refi. sense. Obs. 

2596 Si'ENSER F. Q. I. X. 2 She cast to bring him where he 
chearen might, Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 
trans. ? To cure or recover, Ohs. raj'e. 

C2400 Destr. Troy 10416 Achilles Jmrgh chaunse was 
cherit of his wond. 

4 . To make cheerful or joyous ; to gladden, en- 
liven. 

rx44o Pro77!p, Pa7^>. 72 Cheryn, or make good chere, 
hillaro, exhillaro, letifico. 2559 Mirr. Mag., Jas. /. Scotl. 
XX, With the Quene my wife and children me to chere. 
2622 Bible Eccl. xi. 9 Let thy heart cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. xySsCowPER Taskt. 200 Ten thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one The live-long night. 2872 
R. Ellis Catullus xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. 

fh. intr. To grow cheerful, be cheerful; to 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Ohs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (2878)61 Who hath wherewithal!, may 
chdere when he shall : But charged man, must chdere as he 
can. 2592 Warner Alb. EngNiti. xxxvxxx. (1612) 289 He 
chats, she cheers, he courts, she coyes. a 2619 Fotherby 
Atheom. n. xii. (2622) 338 All, which come to heare it, doe 
reioyce, and cheere at it. 

5 . fSi. trans. To entertain with feasting and 
* good cheer ’ ; to feast. Obs. 

7 a 1400 Arthtir 276 Arthour 5af ham 5yftez grete, And 
chered ham wy^ drynk and Mete. <r2489 Caxton Fouf 
Sonnes AyTnon iii. 215 Their moder . . fested and chered 
theym gretly. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 205 Into the 
Abbey, where they were feasted and cheered. 2597 Bp. 
Hall Sat. v. ii, 213 What tho he chires on purer manchets 
crowne. 2697 Dryden Virg, Eclog. v. 107, I myselTthe 
Guests with friendly Bowls will chear. 

f b. To comfort with warmth; to warm. Ohs* 
c 2420 Pallad. on Hush 1. 1088 So that the flanime uphende 
The cejies forto chere and chaufe olofte, 

c. To solace or comfort as food does. 

2548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 95 Beif, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. 2622 Bible fudg. ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. ^^697 Drydek Virg. Georg. 
III. 584 Their cold Stomachs with crown’d Goblets cheer. 
2784 T. Tyers in Gentl. Mag. Dec., With tea he f Johnson] 
cheered himself in the morning. 2875 Jowett Plato \e:d, 2) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old. 

Berkeley’s expression to cheer but fioi inebriate has been 
popularized by Cqwper's application of it to tea, and has 
often been the subject of sportive allusions. 

*744 Berkeley Siris% 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native baksara of pines . . is of a nature so mild . . as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 2784 
CowpER Task IV. 39 The cups, That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. 2858 O, W. Holmes A ut. Breakf. (1865) 209 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and likewise 
inebriates. 2858 Russell Dia^ Ind. (i860) 1 . 290 (Hoppe) 
A cup which to my mind neither cheers nor inebriates. 

6. To brighten up externally (the face, etc.). 

2611 Sylvester Du Barf as 11. iv. Decay no With her 

best Complexions Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defec- 
tions, Her Cheek shee^ cherries, and her Ey shee cheers. 
2^2 Prayer Bk., Vent Creator Sp., Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face With the abundance of thy g^ace. 

7 . To encourage, inspirit, animate, or incite, by 
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CSEEBIiY. 


.CHEEBED. 

word or deed ; now, esp, by cries or shouts. Also ' 
to cheer on. 

c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.'' 3781 Among his ost ful fast he 
rode, And chered his knightes. 1590 Shaks. 3 iids. N.i\\ i. 
130 A cry more tuneable Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer'd 
with home. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iii, 34 His Lady did so well 
him cheare, 'That hope of new good hap he gan to feele. 
2:597 Daniel Civ. Wars ni. Ixxii, As to some great adven- 
t’rous light This bravo cheers these dastards all he can. 
c 1600 Shaks. Scmu xv, Men as plants decrease, Cheered 
and check’d even by the self-same sky. 1699 Dryden 
Ttieodore ^ Hon. 123 He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who 
fled. 1794 in Nicolas DA/. Nelson (1846) I. 426 Captain 
Walter berocold was killed by a grape-shot, .as he cheered 
the people who were dragging the gun. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. I. ix. Close on the hounds the hunter came. To cheer 
them on the vanished game. _ 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. 221 Cheering his troops by his presence and his words, 
b. The following perhaps lead the way to 8. 

1558 Phaer jFneidv. 0 % The Troians them did chere, 
and did receyue with wondrous ioye. 1559 Mirr. Ma^., 
Mo^iibrafs Ban. xx, And whan our frendes on eche parte 
had vs chearde, And that the Harolds bad vs do our lust. 

8 . To salute with ‘ cheers ’ or shouts of applause ; 
to applaud. 

Not in Johnson, and app. modern. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. i. vii, The ship was cheer’d, 
the harbour cleared. 1815 W. Burney Falconer's Marine 
Diet.., To cheer, to .salute a ship en passant, by the people 
all coming upon deck and huzzaing three times, called three 
cheers. ^ 1832 Ht. Martine.w iv. 54 A crowd of 
little children, .had gathered together, to cheer the carriage. 
187S JowETT Plato (ed, 2) I. 154 Many of the audience 
cheered and applauded this. 

b. intr. To shout applause. 

2804 G. Rose Diaries (iSdol IL 146 The boys of the school 
cheered as he passed. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike 
iv. 42 A signal whether to groan or cheer. 1879 M‘'Carthy 
Own Times II. xix, 59 The House cheered more tumul- 
tuously than ever. 

t 9 . To blow (a whistle). Ohs. [of doubtful 
position.] 

r 1600 Montgomerie 135 Our Maister soon his 

lyttil vhissell cheir[d ;] tiis mariners incontinent compeird. 
iO. Cheer up. a. trans. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by cheering words ; to brighten up. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 1605 — Macb. iv. i. 127 
Come Sisters, cheere we vp his sprights. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. 537 The Seraphick B'raternity . . chear’d up 
his countenance with ointment.^ 1883 Froude Short. Stud. 
IV. 72 The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his de- 
jection. 

b. znlr. (for re^.) To pluck up heart, take 
courage. 

1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle n. i. Brother come, cheer up. 
1759 Garrick Heart of Oak, Come, cheer up, my lads ! 
’tis to glory we steer. 1840-5 Barham htgol. Leg. ‘ Misadv. 
Margate Cheer up 1 cheer up ! my little man. 

Cheere, var. of Chere a. Ohs. dear. 

Cheered (tji«jd), a. [f. Cheer jA and 

1 . [f. Cheer sh.\ : Having a (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Comb., as 
glad-, heagty-, low-, well-cheered, etc. 

117S Coit. Horn. 257 Ich iseo a .sonde cumen swi'Se gledd 
icheret. a 2340 Ham pole Psalter i. 3 God lufis wele chered 
gifers. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 2 Heuy chered I 5ede. 
1382 Wyclif Ruth iii. 7 Whanne Booz hadde eten and 
dronken, and was maad gladder cheryd. ^2407 Occleve 
To H. Somer ii. o Glad cheerid Somer. 2474 Caxton 
Ckesse 123 Alwey neuy cherid and tryste. 1591 Troub. 
Raigne K, John {1611; 64 Your cheered action to install 
me so. 

2 . ppL a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 
Cheerer (tjDT^r). [f. Cheer -f-ERi-.] 

1 . He who or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comforter, 

Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 41 Her Vine the merry chearer 
of the heart, Vnpruned, dyes. <£1639 Wotton in Walton 
Angler i. i. 33 Angling was . . a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1727 Thomson Summer 
00 Prime cheerer. Light I Of all material beings first and 
best ! 1798 Malthos PoptU. (1817) III. 315 That I might 
not shut out that prime cheerer hope. 2879 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek ^ Find 34 God the Giver, cherisher, cheerer, of life, 
b. Sc. A cheering cup or drink. 

1808-24 in Jamieson. 1825 Scott Guy M. xxiv, To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer. .of brandy and 
water. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 11. ii. (1842) 106 If you 
have taken a second ‘ cheerer ' with them after supper. 

2 . He who cheers, applauds, kurrahs. 

*855 9 Singleton I L 16 With the clapping and 

hurrah of men, And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily News 26 
Jan. 6/1 A very faint cheer, for the cheerers were few. 

Clieerfal (tji®’jful), a. Forms: 5 cber-, 5-6 
chere-, 6 cheare-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 chearfull, 
(-ful, -fulle), cheerfull, 7- cheerful, [f. Cheer 
■^A + -FUL.], ' 

1 . Full of cheer ; of good cheer; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, lively and in good spirits, 
a. of persons, their disposition, looks, etc. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy xvii. 7500 J)en Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn. 2535 Coverdale Zeck, ix. 17 The come shall 
make the yonge men chearefuU, 2568 Bible (Bishop.s') 2 
Cor. ix. 7 God loueth a cheereful [iKapo^ ; V \xlg.hilaris] geuer. 
1650 R, Stapvlton Strada's Low. Ci Warresvi. 14 Egmont 
. . soone grew cheerefuller then ever. x66o Pepys Diary 13 
Oct., I went out . . to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and quartered . . he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. 2709 Addison Tatlerfio. 192 
P'4 A chearful Temper joined with Innocence, wiji make 
Beauty attractive. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits viii. Cha- 


racter Wks. (Bohn'* II. 57 A.s compared with the Americans, 

I think them [English] cheerful and contented, 

b, transf. of things. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Matt, xvi. 87 Delighted 
with this cherefuil and sub.stanciaU profession. 2596 Spenser 
F.Q. I. ii. I ChearefuU Chaunticlere with his , note shrill. 
1649 Bp* Reynolds Hosea Serm. iL 89 A full, chearfull, and 
voluntary action. 2697 Dryden Vlrg, Eclog, v. ^ With 
chearful Cries the Woods resound. 1726 GAy^<2^/(?x i.xxxi. 

14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow'r. Can give the 
heart a chearful hour. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 
VIII. 77 Our last conversation . . was far from chearful. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7 Cheerful hope and resignation. 

2 . Cheering, gladdening, animating j. bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirits. 

c 2460 Pol. Rel. fyLove P., Love, .maketh hem to obeyehis 
ordynance by cherefulle weies. 1559 Myrr. Mag., Duke 
Suffolk V. 4 Fortune . . Did smile upon me with a chereful 
light. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. xli, As when the 
cheerfull sunne, clamping wide, Gladsall the world, a 1626 
Bacon New Ail. 5 The Chambers were handsome and 
chearful Chambers. 2647 Clarendon HisL Reb. i. (1843) 
24/1 He died.. of an Apoplexy, after a full and chearful 
Supper. 2756 Burke Subl. B. Wks. 1842 1 . 64 The good 
effects of more cheerful colours. 2824 Wordsw. Excursion 
II. 514 Forth we stepped Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. 1855 Anne Manning Chelsea Bun-house iy. 71, I 
don’t care if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

Cliee'rfulize, V. [see -ize.] trans. To make 
cheerful. Hence CbeeTfulizing. 

1833 Sarah Austin Charact. Goethe IL 257 My journey 
..has cheerfuilized my existence. 1845 E. Warburton 
Crescent Cr. H. 136 A mean straggling town . . sur- 
rounded with gardens . . that cheerfullize it. i860 Lynch 
Theq. Trin. v. 84 The wines of cheerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable. Ibid. xi. 208 The flower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth . . Wine to cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully adv. [f. Cheerful + 

-LY^.J 

1 . In a cheerful manner; with liveliness or 

gladness ; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. I 

xSSS Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb."* 24 She . , procedeth . . 
stoutly & cherefully to the fyre. 1622 Bible Acts xxiv. 10, 

I do the more cheerefully answere for my Selfe. 2658 Bram- 
hall Consecr. Bps. xi. 17 Now I thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 2744 Harris Three Treat, in. ii. 
(176^5) 183 My Friend . . chearfully bade me Good-Morrow. 
2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trttmp. (1876; 191 We confer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfuUjL 2864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. Ill, 208, I cannot write cheerfully. I am not 
cheerful. 

2 . Cheeringly, encouragingly, so as to cheer one. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv.i. 34 God a mercy old Heart, thou 

speak’st chearefully. Mod. The fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. 

Cheerfulness (tjleufulnes). [f. Cheerful -h 
-NESS.J Cheerful quality or state. 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc- : Glad- 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Macc. iii. 2 They .. fought with chere- 
ful nesse for Israel. 2643 Mh-ton Divorce i,. vii. 22 There 
is no Christian duty that i.s not to be season’d and set off 
with cherfulnes. 27x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 

I . xxxviii. 150 The soldiers do not begin the campaign 
with any great cheerfulness. 2782 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. (1869) 

II. xliii. 600 I'he gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulness. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. 
xix. § 2$ Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek. 

b. As shown in the countenance : Liveliness. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol.Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
ness of the mind, by the chearfulness of the countenance. 
2769 Robertson Chas. F, III. vin. 96 Encouraged them by 
the chearfulness of his voice and countenance. 

2 . transf. Bright and inspiring appearance ; free- 
dom from, gloom. 

26x2 Shelton Qjtix. I. Pref. 8 The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ ft. lsl.\. 272 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its cabins and its gardens. 

Clieerily adv. [f. Cheery - h-LY 2. J 

In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

2616 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Lauder v. i. IR.’) Come 
chearily, boyes, about our business, a 2667 Cowley (T.) 
Let's go cheerilj’- on with the business. [2755 not in John- 
son.] 2761 Sterne TV. Shandy iv. iv, • Never fear', replied 
'Trim chearily. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc n. 18 Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to the grave. 2840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 40 Instead of the lively song of 
‘ Cheerily, men 1 ' in which all hands join in the chorus, we 
pulled a long, heavy, silent pull. 2870 Morris Earihly 
Par, 1 . 1. 31 And from the east the wind blew cheerily, 

Cheerines^ Ctjla'rines). [f. Cheery + -ress.] 
Cheery quality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 

2864 in . Webster. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's 
Dati. II. 96 ‘ What have you two girls been talking about?' 

. asked Joshua, with an .attempt at cheeriness. 1877 
Morley Crit. Mise. HI. 98 The cordial cheeriness of Scott’s 
letters. 2879 D. J, Bryant He fills the mind 

with the breezy cheeriness of spring-time. 

Clieexing^ (t/x»Tiq), vbl. sh. [f. Cheer v. + 
-iNGt.] The action of the vb. Cheer in various 
senses : e.g. t entertainment, gladdening, ap- 
plauding. , 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xiv. 371 The ouerplus . . is spend 
. . upon knystis . . into her honest chering and weel fare. 
X551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. v, For the cheringe of 
the companye. 1570-6 Lamearde Peramb. Kent (1826' 319 
Oneiy at certaine great feastes and cbeerings. 1380 Holly- 
BANP Treas. Fr. Tong, Caresse, chearing, welcomming, 
making much of. 2634 MiLVoviComus ^8 *T would be some 
Solace yet, some little Cheering. 2742 Richardson Pamela 


IV, I3S Worthy of the Company and Chearings of three 
such Friends. 1810 Scott Lady ofL. m. xvi, To us comes 
no cheering, To Duncan no morrow. 2862 Miss BraddoH 
Trail Serpent vi. vii, Three cheers for the happy pair 1 At 
length the cheering is over. 

Clieeriiig (tJloTiq), ppl. a. [f. Cheer v. 4- 
-IKG^.] That cheers, in various senses of the vbv 
1583 Stanyhurst MneidJN. 209 (Arb,) Seas ringing with 
cheering clamorus hoyssayle. 1647 Crashaw Poems (1652) 
169 Springs of joy from whose all-cheering ray The fair 
stars nil their weakful fires. 2796 Stedman Surinam I, i. 
14, I now had recourse . , to a chearing glass of claret. 
2835 Browning Paracelsus iv. Wks. I. 141 A cheering 
romise Of better things to come. 2839 Thirlwall Greece 
IL xxvi. 449 The martial pomp, the cheering crowds. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 219 The aspect of affairs 
was, on the whole, cheering. 

Clieeriaigly (tJisTigli), adv. [f- prec. +-lt 2.] 
In a cheering manner ; so as to cheer one. / 

1829 Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 172 Speaking cheeringly, to 
those who are struggling upwards_. 1836 W. Irving A 
II. 239 The sun., shone cheeringly upon them.^ 2876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. I* ix. 274 To his father .. Winthrop 
.. wrote cheeringly. 

Cheerish, obs. form of Cherish 
t Cheerisimess. Occurs in Milton’s Divorce 
I. vii. in edd. of collected Wks. 1694, 1697, 1738, 
etc., where the original edd. of the treatise (1643, 
1644, 1645) read 

2694 ed. Milton's Wks., Divorce i. vii, There is no Chris- 
tian duty that is not to be season'd, .with cheerishnesse 
[1643 cherfulnes], 

Ojbeerless (tjiaules), a. [f. Cheer sh. + -less.] 
Devoid of cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dreary, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

2579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Aug. 282 Who.se voyces siluer 
sound To cheereful! songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
1596 — F.Q. i. iii. 27 My cbearefull day is turnd to cheare- 
les.se night. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 290 All's cheerlesse, 
darke, and deadly. 1746-7 Hervey Mfedit.(x8i8)i6g Eden 
it.self, after such a vision, would appear a cheerless desert, 
2842 PusEY Crisis Eng. Ch. 78 It has been thought that our 
teaching, .would be ‘ gloomy and cheerless % 
Cheerlessly (tjio-ilt sli), adv. [f. prec, + -ly^.] 
In a cheerless manner ; drearily. 

2880 L. Wallace Ben-^Hur 409 The loneliness, .the night, 
the uncertainty . . all affected him cheerlessly. 

Chee'rlessness. [f. Cheerless + -ness.] 
Cheerless quality or condition ; dreariness. 

1837 Ht. M.pcR'rm'E.KV Soc, Amer. HI, 196 The one thing 
which the born blind want most is to have their cHeerlesS;- 
ness removed. 1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 307 The dark cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 

Cheerliche, var. of Cherely. 
tChee*rlmess. Ohs. [f. Cheerly <?. + -ness.] 
The state of being cheerly ; . cheeriness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxi, 14 Hee pyned away 
for greefe & was bereft of all cheerly ness. Peacham 

Compl. Genii. 195 The . . guest will take more content in 
the chearlinesse of your countenance, than in your meate. , 

Cheerly (tjDuli), a. mAadv^ For iorms see 
Cheer, [l Cheer sb. + -ly 1 and 2.] 

A. adj. Characterized by cheer or cheerfulness ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery, 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, xviii. 33 To be foreward 
and cheerly in mynd. 2649 Selden Laws Eng. t. Ixiv, (2739) 
131 The King himself also standing with a chearly counte- 
nance. 2757 Dyer Fleece i. 373 Cheerly shelters raise. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII, 72 The merry ‘water-cock’ .. 
the cheerlie.«it fisher of the streams, 2850 L. Tclxim Autobiog. 
II. xvii. 233 'I’he cheerly cries of the seamen. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a cheerly manner ; blithely, cheerily, arch. 
2538 Phaer jEneid. 1, is Behold the fiocke of six and six 
that yonder cherly flyes Of Swannes. 2591 Spenser Tears 
Muses 321 They cherelie chaunt and rj'mes at randon fling. 
1600 Shaks. A. V, L. 11. vi. 14. 2607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. 
Wyatt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cheerely ? 1632 Miusonn L' Allegro 53 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
C27S0 Shenstone Eliz. Wks. 1764 I. 323 Hark to 

yonder milk- maid singing Chearly o'er the brimming pail, 
1832 Tennyson Lady Shalqtt i. iv, A song that echoes 
cheerly From the river winding clearly. 

b. Spec, as a cry of encouragement among sailors ; 
Heartily, with a will. 

1610 Shaks. Tejnp. i. x* 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, 
cheerely my harts : yare, yare. 2669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. I I. 20 Cheerly my Mates,, the day will be ours. 2^69 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789),' Chearly, a phrase which 
usually implies heartily, chearfully, or quickly, as row 
chearly in the boats ! lower away chearly 1 i. e. row heartily, 

' lower speedily. 2852 Longf. Gold. Leg. y. At Sea, Cheerly, 
my hearties I yo heave ho I 

Z. In a way that cheers or enlivens’; cheeringly.' 
1794 Southey Wat Tyler 1, The sun would shine as 
cheerly. 1822 W. Spencer Poems 78 Cheerly smil'd the 
morn. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. iii. Alighting cheerly to in^' 
spire The soldier slackening in his fire. 

Cheerte(e, var. of Chebte, Obs. 
Cbeer-uppin^, cbear-, in ' ckeer-tipping cuff 
var.' of CHiRBUFiNG-r«/, taken as from cheer-up, 

. . Greenland Voy. (N. ), Come turn up the boats, let's 
put on our coats, And to Ben’s, there's a cheerupping cup. 
2733 Cheyne Eng. Malady m. iv. (2734) 328 They.. retired 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-upping Cup. 5766 in 
Dodsley Collect. Poems VI. 280 Colin's good dame . . Had 
taken too freely the cheenxping cup. 2772 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 3 Sept,, When the Lowlanders want to drink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public house, called th® 
diange-house, and calf for a chpppin of twopenny. , 
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Clieerjr a. [f. Cheer More 

colloquial than Cheerful : in Johnson’s opinion 
* a ludicrous word ’.] 

L Abounding in cheerfulness ; in excellent spirits, 
lively. 

*6xx CoTGR., s. V. ZjV, To say a thing with a merrie coun- 
tenance, cheerie visage, iooke full of glee. Pepys 

Diary 5 Apr., 1 find him pretty cheery over what he was 
yesterday. 1767 Sterne Tr. Skandy (,180a) III. 209 The 
Corporal, with cheery eye. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
^ She had . . a stout cheery farmer for a husband. 1869 
He knensi, xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak .. in a cheery voxce,^ X87S Mrs. Randolph IF. 
Dyacintk I. 95 You will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 

2 . Such as to cheer or enliven; cheering. 
iri7ao Gay Pastoral v, Come, let us hie, and quaflf a 
cheery bowl. xSys Carlyle in ilfrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 
175 She was , . a kind of cheery sunshine in those otherwise 
Egyptian days. 

Cnees, obs. pa. t oichesen., Choose. 

Ghees, obs. form of Chess K 
Cheese (tjjz), Forms: i cese, cyse, 2 
cease, csBse, 5 sohese, 6 chease, cheise, chiese, 
ches, 2-6 cliese, 4, cheese. [OE. (Anglian) 
(WSax.) cjse (with i- umlaut from 

c^ctsif = chdsi (MHG. Ger. kase), 
OLG. kdsii Msi (MDu. Mscy Du. kaas) WGer. 
*Msi, ad. L. cdse-us cheese (bef. 5th c.).] 

1 . A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) separated 
from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 23 Formatkvs^ cese. a xooo 
..®LFRic Colloquy^ ibid. 91 And cyse and bttteran ic do. 
«xiS4 0 . E. Chroti. an. 1131 Pa scyrte Sa fiescmete and se 
ceose and se butere. c 1x75 Lank, Horn. 53 penne pe mon 
wule tilden his musestoch he bindeS uppon pa swike chese. 
«X300 Havelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk, X377 
Langl. P. PI. B. V. 93 A weye of essex chese. c 1460 J . 
Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 123 Hard chese 
. . wille a stomak kepe . . open. 1398 Shaks. Merry JV, v. 
V. 147 Tis time I were cnoak’d with a peece of toasted 
Cheese. X7ia Addison SJ>ect. No. 538 f 3 Such who could 
indeed hear the sight of cheese, but not the taste. x8o6 
Forsyth Beauties Scoil. HI.-349 Hung cheese. .It is called 
hung when the curds are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey, .instead of being put under the press. 
X870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 284 The rich flavour of Par- 
mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound 
in the Italian pastures, 

b. (with //.) A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel-shaped, cylindrical, orglobular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or * rind 

1362 Langl. P. Pl A. vir. 268 Twey grene cheeses. 138a 
Wyclif xSam. xvii. 18 And ten chesis thes thou shalt here 
to the tribune, xgss Eden Decades W. Did, 11. i. (Arb.) 109 
Twelue barels of meale with a fewe chieses. vjxxJ. Di^aff 
Char. Don Sacheverellio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplici^ of its Mites. 1739 Gray Lett. 
West ax Nov., Parma, — ^The happy country where huge 
cheeses grow. 1842 Barham Ingol, Leg.^ * Ghost* The 
Castle was a huge and antiq^ue mound, Resembling .. A 
well-scoop'd, mouldy Stilton cheese— but taller. 

c. For the names of special kinds of cheese, see 
Cream-cheese, Cheddar, Cheshire, Parmesan, 
Stilton, etc. 

2 . Phrases, a. Grem cheese i fresh cheese, not 
thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression to believe 
{to persuade any one, etc.) that the mam is made 
of^een cheese, b. Bread and cheese : see Bread 
sb. 2 d. c. Chalk and cheese : see Chalk sb. 6 a. 

rx425 Chester PI, i. 123 Greene cheese that will ^eese 
your cheekes. 154a Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 266 There 
js iiii. sortes of . . chese . . grene chese, softe chese, harde 
chese, and spermyse. Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxv. 
177 A yong Catt, wherevnto I haue giuen of these floures 
to eate, very finely pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
a 1529 Frith Antith. (1829' 315 They would make men be- 
lieve . . that the moon is made of green cheese. x6xx Cotgr. 
s. y. drain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) bee thinkes the 
Moone is made of greene cheese. x 6 ^S Wilkins New World 
I, (1684) 13 You may as soon perswadesome Country Pea- 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Cheese ;as we say) 
as that 'tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lai. Did. (Morell)i. s.v. Moon, lit\\ me the moon is made 
of green cheese I 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. iv. 195. 

3 . To make cheeses [W. faire des fromages] : a 
school - girl’s amusement, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Hence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. 

1857-9 Thackeray Virgimam xxii (D.), It wa.s such a 
deep ceremonial curtsey as you never see at pre.sent: she 
and her sister both made these ‘cheeses’ in compliment to 
the new-comer, and with much stately agility. 1858 Db 
Quincey. 4 ?<I'<?^«>j?vX^. vi.(D.), What more reasonable thing 
could she do than amuse herself with making cheeses? 
1881 Besant & Rice Fleet n. iv, (1883' 150 Spinning 

round like a school-girl when she makes cheeses. 1883 L. 
Wingfield A. II. vi. 157 Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Caroline, and swept away. 

4 . transf. (in Cider-making) A mass of pomace 
or crushed apples pressed together in the form of 
a cheese. 

X796 Marshall W.^ England Gloss. <E. D. S.), Cheese, 
the pile of pomage, in making cider. 1843 Falkner in 


yrnl. Agrtc. Soc. IV. ir. 402 The cheese of poramey is then 
removed, to make way for another charge of the press. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders II. ix. 149- 

5 . The fruit of the common Mallow {Malva 
silvestris), of a flattened chcese-like shape. (Cf. 
F.fromageon.) 

1527 Andrew Brunsivykds Distyll, Waters D ij h, Water 
of malva , . the heste parte & tyme of his dystyllacyon is 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures. 
[1578 Lys'E Dodoefis y. xxiv, 581 The great wilde Mallow 

the seede , . is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.] 
<ri8ao J. Clare in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wordkk. s.v., 
Picking from mallows, sport to please, The crumpled .seed 
we call a cheese. x86x Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers ' 4 ,x. 

6. Comb,, as cheese-basket, -chamber, -chandler, 
-€Over,-curd, -factor, -grater, -loft, -maker, -making, 
-room, -scraper, -shelf, -trencher, -tub\ cheese-like 
adj. 

<ri63a Fuller in Gutch Coll. Cur. T. 226 Cheshire for the 
^cheesechamber, Northumberland for the colehouse. 1740 
Mrs. Delany Auiobiog. (1861) II. 120, 1 must now- .go see 
what’s doing in the cheese-chamber and the apple-loft. x6o8 
Armxn Nest Ninn. (1842)29 [He] breakes open the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new *cheesecurds. 1695 Congreve 
Lffve for Lave m. vii, I an’t Calf enough to lick your chalk’d 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4347/4 
John Lee . . *Cheese-Factor, 1^8 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 
343 note. With brazen ^cheesegrater grated cheese. 1845 
Budd Dis. Liver Encysted tumors, containing a *cheese- 
like matter. 1629 Inv. in Trans. Essex Archseol. Soc. 
(New Ser.) III. 11. 174 In the *Cheese Lofte. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 221 The apple-room, the 
pear-bin, the *cheese-loft. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Aerie. 1 , 201 Process of *Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cy cl. 
VII, 14/2 The *cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1629 Inv. in Trans. Essex Archseol. 
Soc, (New Ser.) III. ii. 173 In the Dayrie . , ii *cheese 
tubbes. Ibid., 3 ‘^’cheese shelves w‘** 3 stories. x 6 oy Dekker 
Nortkw. Hoe iii. i. Wks. 1873 III. 38 A dozen of *cheese 
trenchers. 1879 in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows. 

7 . Special comb. : cbeese and bread, is used 

in north, dial, for the literary bread and cheese', 
cheese -baa [see Bail sb.'t] « Cheese- hoop; 
cheese-board, f-bred, the cover of a cheese- 
vat ; cheese-borer ? « cheese- scoop ; cheese-bug, 
local name (Kent) of the wood-louse ; cf. Cheese- 
lip; cheese-cement (see qiiot) ; cheese-cloth, 
t -clout, the cloth in which the curds are pressed ; 
cheese - cratch, -crate = cheese -rack', cheese- 
cutter, {a.) an instrument with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; (A) slang (see 
quot.); cheese-fly, a small black fly {Fiophila 
casei ) bred in cheese (see cheese-hopper) ; cheese- 
hake (Ar.), cheese-rack', cheese-hoop, 

a broad hoop, usually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese-making; cheese-hopper, the 
maggot of the cheese-fly, which makes long jerky 
leaps ; also the fly; cheese-cutter', 

cheese-hopper ', cheese-mite, the 
minute arachnid {A cams domesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese; f cheese-moat ~ Cheese- vat ; 
cheese-mould, {a.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, a (A) the blue mould 

which forms on cheese ; cheese-pale » cheese- 
taster ; cheese-plate, a small plate, 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese plate button (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat- button ; 
cheese-rack, a frame for drying new-made cheeses; 
cheese -scoop, cheese - taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted ; cheese- 
toaster, a fork for toasting cheese ; hence hu- 
morously, a sword ; f cheese-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; cheese-wring * Cheese-press. 

x888 Sussex Archaiol, Coll. XXXVI. 120 A *cheesebail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press. 1552 Huloet *Chea.se hourdo, A Ibeolus, A Ibeus, 
Alcanna. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. vi. (1668) isx 
Lay upon the top of the curd your hard Cheese-board, 1629 
Inv. in Trans, Essex Archseol. Soc. (New Ser.) III. 11, 173 
In the Day rie . . i ^cheese bread. X746 Brit. Mag. 12 A strong 
Iron Screw, something like an Au^r or *Cheese-borer, 
1847 Craig, * Cheese Cement, a kind of glue, particularly 
serviceable in joining broken china, wood that is exposed 
to wet, painter’s panel boards, etc. (cf Bulleyn Bk, Simples 
(3562) 83 a, Whan stone pottes be broken, what is better to 
glew them againe. .like the Symunt made of Cheese.] 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 324 Then lay a ^Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat. xSyj Penny Cycl. VII. 14/2 Die 
whey runs out throtmh the. .cheese-cloth woven with wide 
interstices. C1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (3883) I. 303 
Cheese vates, ’’‘'cheese clouts and other perticulars. x65§ 
Dugard Gate Lat. Unt. § 346. 97 Shee drieth the cheeses 
in a ^chees-cuatch, or chees-rack. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. 1 19 Redolent of new wine, of the *cheese-crate. 
X873 Slmtg Did., *Cheesecuiter, a prominent and aquiline 
nose. Also a large square peak to a cap. Caps fitted with 
square peaks are called cneesecutter caps. x886 Barnes 
Dorset Dial., Cheesecutter, a cap with a straight peak. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. II. S No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot of the small ^cheese fly. - can 
jump. x6ii Cotgr., Ckasiere, a *cheese-hecke ; the long 
and round racke whereon cheese is dried. 16x5 Markham 
Eftg. Housew. rid6o) 352 Throughly dry, and fit to go into 
the Cheese-heck, 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 949/1^ Ihe 
maggot of the *Cheese-hopper. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 


Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a ^cheese* 
knife. 1694 Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XVI II. 390, I 
put some *Chee?e-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my Pocket. 
1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. III. 352 The ’’‘cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these minute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust, 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entonwl. 
(3843) II, 269. 1617 Moryson Itin. m. iv. ii. 180 The attire 
of the Irish women’s heads is more flat in the top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a *cheese mot. 1629 
Inv. Hatjield Priory in Trans. Essex Archseol. Soc. (New 
Ser.) III. 11. 373 In the Dayrie 4 cheesemoates i wicker 
cheesemoate. . 1850 Thackeray Pendennis I. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with *cheese-plate buttons. x8.. 
— Night's Pleas. Wks. 1883 IX. iv. 290 A bang-up white 
coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. 1865 
Reader 18 Nov, 573 With tonsures as large as cheese-plates. 
1530 Palsgr. iojJz '^Chese rake, caisier a frommages. 
1789 R. Fergusson 11.31 Jam.) My cheese-rack toom 

that ne’er was toom before. 18x1 L. M. Hawkins C'tess 
^ Gertr. 52 Pocketing the *cheese-taster. 1887 Daily Tel. 
35 Mar. s/2 Testing it [the earth's] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese-taster. 1710 
Steele Tatler No, 245 ?2 A Silver ’’‘Cheese-Toaster with 
'Three Tongues. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, x. (D.) I'll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. *599 A- M. tr. Gabel- 
houer'sBk. Physicke 254/2 Wash yourselfe with the ^cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Wdbk., Cheese-wring, a cheese - press, found in 
every dairy. A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 

‘ the DeviFs Cheese-wring . 

Clieese (tJfzS sb.'t slang. [Of doubtful origin; 
but prob. a. Pers. and Urdu chTz ‘ thing 

Yule says such expressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as * My new Arab is 
the real cMF, i.e. ‘ the real thing’,] The right or 
correct thing : applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantageous. 

18x8 Lond. Guide (cited in Slan^ Did. 3873). 1847 Alb. 
Smith Man in Moon I. 201 Admired ‘Pets of the Ballet' 

. . in a print-shop window. Thought them the cheese as 
works of art. c 1850 Thackeray Codlmgsby iii, ‘ You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr. Lint’ ‘ It is the cheese’, replied 
Mr. Lint. 

Clieese, rare. [f. the sb.] inir. To become 
cheese. Hence Ckee'sixxgr vhl. sb, rare. 

169^ Westmacott Script. Herb, txx The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 

Cheese, 7 'hieves' slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese it I »= have done 1 run away 1 
x8x2 j, H. Vaux Flash Did., Cheese it, the same as 
Stow it. 1866 Even. Standard 27 July, As soon as he 
went up the prisoner Blagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away, 
here’s the bobby coming’. 3873 Slang Did., Cheese or 
Cheese it (evidently a corruption of cease) leave off, or have 
done : ‘ Chee.se your barrikin’, hold your noise. ^ Term very 
common. 1882 J, Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xxxiii, ‘ Cheese 
it, mates I ’ere comes the bobbies 1 ’ 

Cheese-bowl : see Chesboll. 

Chee'Se-cahe. A cabe or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese ; now filled with a yellow 
butter-like compound of milk-cr.rds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of whipped egg and sugar. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 73 Che.sekake, ortacius. XS30 Palsgr. 
204/2 Chese cake, gasteav, iorteav. xs88 Marprel, Epist, 
(Arb.) 40 The dogg flie.s at the B[i.shop} and took of his 
corner capp ihe thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). 
1611 Cotgr., a Cheese-cake; a Tart made of 

egges, and cheese, 1667 Pepys Diary 11 Aug., We . . eat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I eat in my life. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxx. (3737) 325 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 
318 This we call saffron cheesecakes ; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 292 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butter, 
b. atirih, 

X644 Pol. Ballads {xZGS) I. 35 Your [Laud’s] cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown, a 17x8 Prior Alma iii, Effeminate 
he sat, and q^iet ; Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 
3741 Lady POMFRET Corr. w. C'tess Hartford iii. 232 
Not sculking like a modern hero in a cheescake house, 
3788 Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S,}, Cheese-cake- 
grass, Lotus corniculaius, birds-foot trefoil. 3876 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) 

Cheese-fat, obs. form of Cheese-vat. 
Cheeseford : see Chespord. 

Chee*seliiig. [f. Cheese i'Ai + -ltng.] 

7 A small cheese. 

1787 W. M Axsn All. Norfolk IJ. 224 Supposing the cheese- 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. 

Chee'selip, -lep exc. ^/tz/. Forms : t 

cese-, ces-, cis-, oyslyb, 5 cheslepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5~7cheslep, 6 ches-, cheselope, 7 cheslop, 7-8 
cheeslep, -lip, 7-9 cheslip, 8-9 keslop, 9 cheese- 
lop, caislip, keeslip. {OE. c/selyb(b, neut, 
=« OHG. chdsi-, chhi-luppa, MHG. cMsluppe, 
kfoseluppe fern., in same sense ; f. Cheese (in its 
various forms) + a word which appears in Goth, 
as lubjd- (? fern.) in hibjaleisei witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-lore, OE. lybh neut. poison, ON. lyf fern. 
‘ medicinal herb, simple’, OHG. neut. deadly 
juice, mod.G. dial, liippr&intt. Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been some herb juice. 

Beside this, MHG. h^ keeselab, mod.G. kaselah, the 
second element of which is lack, lab rennet, MHG. lab sour 
fluid, OHG. lab neut, broth, decoction. Du. has also leb, 
lebbe, MDu. & LG. lebbe rennet i—labjd-, and MDu. libbe, 
up, MLG. lip, mod.G. dial, lippe neut. The 

original relations between these words are uncertain.] 
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CHEIEOTHEEIUM, 


1 . Rennet, for curdling milk in cheese-making. 

aBoo Ccfrj^iiiS Gi^oss. 560 Coagohtm ceselyb. ciooo ibid, 
Coagubim c xooo Sax. Leeckd. III. 18 ]?a meolc 

j^eren mid cyslybbe. c logo Giosses in Wr.-Wulcker 363/30 
Coagrdwn cyslyb. 1563 1 'uener Herbal n, 2 As runnynge 
or chese lope maketb mylke runne together into cruddes. 
1580 Baret Alz'. C 435 The running or chese lope, coagU" 
lum. 1586 Lupton 1000 Notable Th. (1675) 22 Snails . . 
stamped and mixed.. with Cheslep or Rennet do draw out 
thorns. 2877 E. Peacock N. IV, Lvic. tE. D. S.', 
Keslop, cheese-rennet. 

%. Spec. The dried stomach of a calf (or, formerly 
of other animals, e. g. a hare) used for this purpose. 
(Formerly also called 

£■1000 Medicina de Quadrup, in Sax. Leechd. I. 346 Ha- 
ran cyslybb. ^ *425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 666 Hec laciis . . 
cheslypp. « 1500 Nominale ibid. 703 Hec laciis, a cheslepe. 
a 1500 (^oc. ibid, 591 Laciis, a chesleb, 16x5 Markham En^. 
Housew, II. vi. (1668) 149 The Cheslep-bag, or Runnet, is 
the stomack bag of a young sucking calf. 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Did. s 'V.CkeeselpSag. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.l, KeslopfB. calves stomach, sometimes called 
runnet. 1788 Marshall E. Vorksk. Gloss, (E. D. S.', Ches- 
Up-skin, the calf s ba^, used in making yerning. 1801 Ord, 
JBtdcherd Guild in Ferguson & Manson Mimic, Rec. Car- 
/zk/^ 11887) 259 No brother .. .shall buy any calf, to return 
the caisHp in any State whatever. *877 E. Pe.acock N, IV, 
Line. Gloss. Cheeselop, the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdling milk for cheese. 

b. The following inaccurate explanation is found 
in Diets. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (16S1) 323 Chees-lip, the bag 
wherein House- wives prepare and keep their Runnet or 
Rennet for their Cheese. fSo without essential change in 
Phillips, Ray, Bailey, Webster, etc.] 
t Cliee'Selip, Obs. or ? dial, F orms ; 

6 chesloppe, oheeselypp, -lippe, 6-8 obeselip, 

7 cheslop, cMslep, 7-8 cheese-, chees-, cheslip. 
[Etymol. unknown. 

Has been conjectured to be the same word as prec., the 
animal having possibly been in repute as a rennet. Against 
this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at 
least; to the southern dialects, while cheeselip, rennet, is 
more especially northern. Cf. also the equivalent Ches- 
lock, and dialectal ckesil-, chisseLbob, cheese-bug. (It seems 
hardly possible that the second part could be lop flea. ] 

'Phe common wood-louse ; also (in i6-i7th c. 
authors more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse, or the similar pill-millipede. 

1530 Palsgr. 204/2 Chesloppe, a worme, cloporte. ISS* 
Huloet, Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-good- 
felowe his lowse, iyltis. 1573 Cooper Thesaurus, 'Tylus, a 
vermin liyng vnder stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, whi<^ when it is touched turneth hiraselfe round like 
a pease. It is commonly called a Cheselip. x6ot Holland 
Pliny 11 . 138 It Cbariey-meal] is very good for the biting of 
the cheeslips or many-feet worms called Multipedes. 1608 
Topsbll Serpents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some ‘ sowes 1610^ Guillim 
Heraldry in. xviii. 152 CheesUp Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather themselves round like a ball. x 6 ix Cotgr., 
Porcelet de S.Antkoine, the vermine called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood-louse. 1658 Rowland tr. MoufelsTheai. 1048 
When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body, x^x^ 
Did. Rust., Cheeselip, an insect the same as the sow or 
hog lou.se. Cheselip. a kind of small vermin that lie under 
stones and tiles. X721 Bailey, CheesUp, and Cheslip. 
Cbee'S6Xi3.0iig6r. [see Mongke.] One who 
sells or deals in cheese. 

c xsio Cocke Lorelles B. 9 Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
mynstrelles. x66z Ad Chas. //, c. 26 § 3 No Cheese 
monger, .shall repack for sale any Butter in any Kinderkin, 
Firkm, etc. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World CX. They make 
cheesemongers and pastrycooks knights. 1883 Lazo Times 
LXXIX. 318/2 The business of a grocer and cheesemonger. 

Hence Cbee’semonffering’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
{fig. in quot.), diee'semongferly a. (often con- 
temptuous) ; Cliee'semon.g’ery, the commodities 
sold by a cheesemonger. 

1839 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tuggds at Ramsgate, Mr. Tuggs 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery, zz 1849 H. Coleridge itsA (1851) II. 21 
This hind-counter, cheesemongerly, Newmarket, cock-fight- 
ing figment. 18^ Sat. Rev. VII. 489/2 A cheesemonger- 
ing estimate of Parliamentary qualifications. xB&%paily 
Nezvs 18 Sept, i/s Contracts for Butcher’s Meat, Cheese- 
mongery, and Flour. 

Cfi.ee*se-pa:riiig. [f. Cheese ^AI + Parin-g 
vbl. sb. BJidi ppl. a.I 

A. sb. A paring of the rind of cheese ; an ob- 
ject of no value save in the eyes of a miserly 
economist. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. U. 332, I doe remember him at 
Clements Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. 28 Apr., I won't loose 
a cheese-paring. 1821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 331 That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe. 

yy. fig. 

x8x3 Sir R. Wilson Diary II.47S» 1 '^he king of 

Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. 183X J. Wilson Nodes 
Ambr. Ivii. in Blackzvooas Mag. Aug. 413 Such a tallow- 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 

B. vbl. sb. The paring of cheese, fig. Niggardly- 
economizing, parsimonious saving. 

187X Q. Rev. Jan. 40 (Hoppe) To supply the deficiencies 
which the wretched cheeseparings of the two previous 
years had made in our means [of defence]. 1873 Spectator 
9 Aug. 1005/2 The discontent with the Government, much 
of it caused by cheeseparing. 

O. ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious, 

1867 Cape Natal Nezusx Jan., The more rigid and cheese- 
paring school of economists. 


Cliee*se-press, [see Press.] An apparatus 
for pressing the curds in cheese-making. 

2485 / nv. in R ipon Ck. Actsyjx,i chesepresse cum vj chese 
fattes. _X5S7 IVills ^ Inv. N, C. (1833^ I* iS9 A chespresse 

6 a rakinge croke. 26x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country F. 63 
Cheese-presses, and other implements. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
W eek W edn.41 The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Cliee*se-r6‘-liliet. In 7 -mnnet, [see Ren- 
net.] A name for Galiuin verum. Lady’s Bed- 
straw, from its property of coagulating milk, 

260X Holland Pliny II. 283 marg., Chees-runnett. 2657 
S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins, i. 92 Herbs .. except Docks 
and Gheesrunnet. 2862 Miss Flower. PL III. 145. 

i86x Mrs. Lankester Wild Flozversgz Yellow Bedstraw., 
Ladies’ Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennet 

€liee*se-room, 1. See Cheese sb. 6 . 

2 . * The common name in some parts of the coun- 
try for Agaricus arvensis, or Horse Mushroom’ 
{Trms. Bot. l ^ lVd ). [Not in Britten & Holland]. 

t Cliee'se-nimnmg. Obs. Also 6-8 reii(iL)- 
ing. \0E. rynning coagulum : see Running.] 
« Cheese-rennet. 

2S78_Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxv. 539 Gallion .. we may also 
name it . . Cheese running, or our Ladies bedstraw. 2597 
Gerard Herball ii. cccclxiv. 1126 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renning. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 80. 2736 

Bailey Househ. Did, 502 Among several things that will 
coagulate milk . - the plant call’d Cheesereniug, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw, is used commonly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (tjz'zeri). [f. Cheese -b -ERT, 
buttery, grocery.\ A cheese-factory. 

2883 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 692/2 From, the upper stories of 
these cheeseries were long gutters leading to the ships. 

Chee’se-irat, t CEee*se-£at. [see Vat.] 
The vessel or mould in which the curds are pressed 
and the cheese shaped in cheese-making. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. Ixxiv. 11495)904 Chese 
is wronge other pressyd in a chese fatte. 2402 Pol. Poems 
IL 99 Thi tong iikkith the chesefat, and the garner also. 
zri475 Pid, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793 Hec sissma, a sches- 
fatte. 2577 B. Googe tr. Heresbach's Hush. ni. (1586) 147 
The Milke commeth to a Curd, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Cheesefattes, and pressed, 1741 Compl, 
Fam.-Piece 121 Turn it out of that Cheese-fat. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 12883' I, 303 Cheesevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticulars. 2764 Harmer Observ. 
X. iv. 155 Baskets made of rushes, or palm, are the cheese- 
vats of Barbary. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 247/1 
Cheese vats or moulds turned out of solid elm wood. 
Ciieesiil©. [f. Cheese, after butterim, etc,] 
An artificial imitation of cheese. 

1888 The Grocer 6 Oct. 584 I bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was cheese ; it was unsaleable, 
— Scott. Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine. .comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. 

dteesisioss ^tjf'zines). [f. Cheesy + -ness.] 
Cheesy quality. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 226 (Hoppe) [Cream 
being] rather sour. Beginning to border on chee.smess. 2875 
M Cosh Scott. Philos, liii. 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, a sort of cheesiness about his look. 

Cheeslep, -lip, obs. fortns of Cheeselif. 
Cheeste, van of Chest sbl^ Obs, strife, 
t Chee-stone. Obs. Cf. A-jee ; also char, ajar, 
x'jifj Hooson Mined s Did. E. ij b, Chee-Stone [is] a stone 
that by reason of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordinary, and by and by, with some slant Joynt turns 
in again to the Sticking. 

C&eesy l^Jf'zi), a. [f. Cheese .yAi + -y.] 

1 . Of or belonging to cheese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in cheese. 

2398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xrx. Ixxiii. (1495) 904 Wheye 
that is thynne and watry wyth chesy party synketh downe 
to the grounde. 2579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule i. iv. 

7 Eyther thicke and cheesie, or watry and whayey. 1677 
W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chym. (x6S6) $0 The Bxxtter ana 
Cheesy part of Milk. 1822 BtaeJm. Mag. IX. 82 Like to 
a maggot in her cheesy sphere. 

2 . Resembling cheese in appearance, consistence, 
etc. ; esp. in Bathol. ^ Caseous 2. 

1732 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), Acids mixed with them 
precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. 18^ A. Flint Princ. Med. (2880) 196 Chee.sy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tubes. 1877 Cycl. Prod. 
Med. XVI. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration. 

^ 3. slaitg. * Bine or showy’ [prob. f. Cheese rA^] 
2838 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamina xlviii. 211 To see him 
at Tattersall's sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on his nose. 

t Cheesyl, obs. f. Chisels, bran, whole meal. 
1377 Googe tr. Heresbach's Hush, i, ^1586) 32 Indian 
Millet, .being well drest with Cheesyl and Milke, it maketh 
indifferent good meate. 

Ckeet (tjft), int. Sc. and north, dial, ‘ The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 
It is generally doubled’ (Jam.). »= puss, puss ! So 
Cheetie - pussy. 

1806 Falls Clyde 169 Cheat ! cheat ! waesucks, I 

doubt poor thing she’s dead, 

Cheet, V. dial. To cheep. Hence Clieeter. 

2883 Gloss. Almondb, ^ H udders/. 24 Birds cheet, and it 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches . . If shoes 
cheet, they are supposed not to have been paid for. Young 
pigeons are . . called cheeters in Yorkshire. [Erroneously 
attributed by Webster, and others from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheep.] 

dieetab. (tJrtaL Also 8 chittali, 9 cheeta, 
cbetah. [a. Hind, chitd, f. Skr. chitraka speckled, 
variegated.] 


The Hunting Leopard, Fdis jubaia, 
tamed and used for hunting deer in India. 

[2704 tr. CaverlsTrav. in Churchill’s Coll. IV. 198 There 
are three sorts of Tigers, called Bibo, CitOjand the Royal.] 
2782 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 2 The hunting Leopard, or 
Indian Chittah. 2823 Sport. Mag. LXII. 282 The cheeta 
resembles the panther, but is taller and lightly made. 1882 
Hunter Gaz. Ind. IV. 6iQ_The cheetah or hunting leopard 
must be carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. 

p it has been suggested that this animal is referred to by 
Shaks. (2 Hen, IV. 11. iv. 205)03 * tame Cheater' ; but apart 
from the fact that this phrase elsewhere has a clear meaning, 
no channel is known through which Shakspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah. 

Cheeve, var. of Cheve v. 

CkeewiiOE, diewisal: (tj/l wi-qk). V. S. Also 
8 clieeweeb.. [From its note ; whence also /aw//-?^.] 
A North American bird {Fipilo erythrophthalmus\ 
also called Ground-robin. 

2796 Morse Atner. Geog, I. 210 Towhe Bird, Pewee, 
Cheeweeh. 2848-60 in Bartlett. 28. . Lowell Beaver 
Brook, From ’neath the arching barberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink, 2884 Burroughs Elowers 

134 The cheewink is a shy bird also, 

Clieezil, obs. form of Chisel. 

I( CllcT CJef ). [Fr. ; — head, chief used abso- 
lutely for chef /'office or chef de cuisine.'\ The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a large 
household ; a head cook. 

2842 Barham Leg,, St. Romwold, The chefs peace 
of mind was restored, And in due time a banquet wasplaced 
on the board. 2830 I'kackeray Pendennis xxv\\, The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary estab- 
lishment. i860 All V. Round No. 74, 567 You have 
finally decided on the menu with your chef. 

Chet\f, cliefare, obs. ff. Chafe, Chaffer. 

II Chef d^'cenvre (Jgdi? vr). /V. ohefs-d’cjeuvr©. 
[Fr. : lit. * chief (piece) of work’.] A masterpiece, 
2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 80 
In 2721 Arlaud brought this chef d’oeuvre to London, but 
would not sell it. 1823 Moore Post-bagy'vCv 68 While some 
chefs-d'oeuvre live to weary one. 1832 Scott Diary 26 Mar. 
in Lockhart’s Life, K rare collection of chefs d'oeuvre. 
2882 T. Mozley Reinin. Ser. 1. L ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his chef d’emvre, people said. 

t Chefe. Obs. rare. [perh. f. Cheve v,} Hap. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Cbeefe or hap, fortuna, 
evenius [c 2440 has chep, evidently error for chef.\ 

Chefe, obs. f >rm of Chafe, Chief. 

Cheffare, cheJTerie, obs. ff. Chaffer, -t. 
Chefferie, obs. form of Chiepert. 

OhefFonier ; see Chiffonier. 

Chefle, early form of Chavel, now Jowl. 
Chego, obs. form of Chigoe. 
tOheho*, V, noneC’^wd. [Echoic.] intr. To sneeze. 
1706 E. Ward Rediv. I. vii. 20 And made me so 

Cheho and Snivel, As if I'd got the Sneezing Evil 
Cheif, Cheigne, obs ff. Chief, Chain, 
Oheik, obs. spelling of Sheik. 

Clieil-9 cheilo-r ^sed in 

scientific terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling chiU, Chilo-, q. v. 

Cheine, -jie, Cheir, obs. E Chain, Cheer. 
Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. 
form of ip hand, frequent in the generic names of 
Natural History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written Chiro-, q.v. 

Cherropod, -ped. Zool. ckeiro- 

poda pi,, fT Or. hand- + -iroSos footed, lit. 

hand-fooled (animals).] A name applied byOgilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Biman a (man), and Quadrumana (monkeys, lemurs), 
of other naturalists. 

1857 New Monthly Mag. XLIX- 521 A modern zoologist 
(Ogifby) has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds or 
hand-footed animals to this group. 2864 Webster C^zVzj/zJzir, 

ii ClieiTOptera (ksir^^'ptera i sb. pi, Zool. 
Rarely cMr-. [mod.L. (Cuvier), f. Gr. hand- 
-k -jrrepos winged. (CBeiropter [=== F. 
has been Used as a singular,)] An order of Mam- 
malia, distinguished by greatly elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ‘ wing ’ attached 
to the posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight ; the Bats. 

283s Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim, II. xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres . . are denominated Cheiroptera, or hand-winged. 
2878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel HI. iii. 4 A hectoring bat, 
a blustering cheiropter. 2878 Bell Gegenhaueds Comp. 
Anat. 437 'They agree with most of the chiroptera. 

Hence Clieiro-pteraii a., belongiisg to the Chei- 
roptera ; as sb. a member of the Cheiroptera. 
Ckeiro-pterous a , of or belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera ; having winged ‘ hands ’. 

2833 K.imv Hab. <§• Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 487 One tribe . . 
the Cheiropterans . . seems rather to form an Osculant Order 
between it [the Predaceans] and the Quadrumanes. x866 
Athenaeum No. 2004. 402/1 The little -known chiropteran 
genus Aello. 

II Cheirotlieriiizii (km9r(7])l®Tiz?m). Pcdmnt. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. x^«P hand + Bijpiov beast ] A large 
extinct four footed animal, whose footprints (found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble a 
human hand ; considered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the Labyrinthodon, a large Batrachian 
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reptile. ; ■ H.enee .C3ieirotlie*a:ia» of oi^belong- 
ing to the Cheirotherium. , • 

i%5 Lyell Elm^ C&oL xxii. (ed. s) 339 A large unknoifvn 
jquadmped, provisionally named Cheirotiiepum by .Prof, 
JCaup, ^ Ibid, 34I; The. .Labyrinthodon having existed at 
,the period when the Gheirotherian footsteps were made. 

Chets, obs. form, of Choose 27, 

' Oheise, obs. form of Cheese.' ' ■ 

. , Cheisxble, -sil, obs,^ C Chasuble,, Chaisee. 

' Oheist, obs. form of Chest. 

Oheit, Oheitefe, obs. ff. Cheat, Caitiff. 
t Clielcasyde. Ohs. rare'-K i.,e. * Cheek- 
aside ^ : applied to the groats coined in the i8th 
year of Henry VII., when the king’s head was, for 
the first time in English coinage, represented in 
profile.'- 

1543 Richmond. Wills <§- Ijm. (185 3! 50 , 1 gyff to the sayd 
George.. ij hole.angells of gold, and xx^ of hold groyts 
cawlyd chekasydeS, and my leyse of my fermold, 

/ Chehb, obs. form of Cheek, Chick, Choke. 
Oheheen, Chekiii, obs. ff. Chequeen. 
Ohekefull : see GhokE'ML 
Chekelen, var. of Chokblew a, Ohs. choking. 
Cheken, -on, -yn, ‘•ynge, obs. ff. Chiokeh. 

' Chekkel-bone, obs. f. Shackle-bone, 5 <r., wiist. 
tOhel. Ohs. rare. Also 3 cheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceok wk. fern. *■ throat ^ corresp. to OLG. 
Ma {m}ii. kek, Dv.. keel), OkiG. cMa, (MHG. 
kele, Ger. kehk) OTeixt. Helhn’.'] Throat. 

:Ciooo Ags, Psalms cxhiti] 16 Ne cleopigaV hi, Seah Se hi 
ceolan habban. c *000 Sax, Leeckd. II. 48 py-laes seo ceole 
sie aswollen. a laoo Moral Ode 362 {Egerton MS.) Ne 
seal her beo fou ne grei. .ne martres cheole [Trimly Coll. 
MS. methes-chele]. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3x94 And herte 
him so l?er on j?e chel, hat he was ne^ y-slayn. 

1} Chela ^ (kzTa). ZooL In ^ chely. PI. chelae 
(krlz). [ad. L. chBe or its orig. Gt. crab’s 
claw.] A term for the prehensile claws of crabs 
and lobsters ; also, of scorpions. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. v, It happeneth often 
..that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one side 
longer then the other. 1664 Power Exp.^ Philos. 1. 14 The 
Field Spider had before, two Claws, .just like a Crabs claws, 
with two black tips, like the chely's in Crabs. 1870 Rolles- 
TON A ftim. Li/e The chela of the scorpion. X871 Darwin 
Eesc. Man I, ix, 330 In the higher crustaceans the anterior 
legs form a pair of chelae or pincers. 

11 Chela ^ (tj<ida), [Hindi chM slave, servant, 
pupil, disciple Pali chela, Skr. chela, chelaka 
slave, servant] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice 
qualifying himself for initiation. Hence Chelasliip. 

1883 §iNNETT Esoteric Buddhism i. 15 The chela, or pupil 
of occultism. Ibid, xdp In the East, such a resolution in 
the highest degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth, 
1887 Upool iOaily Post X4 Feb. 5/4 He went through the 
various degrees of chelaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 

Chelate (krl4?*t), Zool. [f. Chela ^-f-ATE^.] 
Haying chelae or prehensile claws. 

i8a($ Kirby Sp, Eniomol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 307 Mandibles 
chelate. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 1 . 910 The chelate organs 
of Cnistacea and Arachnida. x88o Huxley Cray-Fish 22, 
Chelaixndre, var. Chalandrb, Ohs., a bird, 
t Chelde, sh. Ohs. [OE. (late WSax.) chyider 
homcielder (Anglian) c^ldui-SSFGtx. type *kaldt, 
*keldi, f, cold, (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE., ^i\&xyldu, ^Idu, str^ngu, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

c xooo .iElfric Colloq. f 12 Has for cylde and Hreame. 
C 1300 K . Alts. 5501 lie , . had on . . for the chelde, Twoo 
thik mantels, y-furred with grys. 

Chele, obs. form of Chill ; see also Chel, 
Chavel. 

Chele'r3rfchrine. Chem. [t h. chel(idomttm) 
celandine + Gr. kpvOpos red + -INE.] An alkaloid 
forming orange -red salts, obtained from Cheli- 
donium, and other plants. Watts Diet. Chem. 
Chelen'tite. Min. [fr. Gr. netted, 

plaited + -ITE.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. 

CheHcer, -cere (kedis^r, -svi). Also in 
L. form, pi. clieli’ceras (-n"). [a. F. chUicire, 
motX., chelicera, f. Gr. (see Chela 1 ) + 
/cfpoy horn.] A term for the prehensile claws 
which arm the proboscis of scorpions and spiders. 
Hence Oh©li*ceral a. 

1835^ Kirby Bab. 4* Inst. Anim.. II. xv. 38 Claws, .like the 
mandibles or cheliceres of spiders. *861 HuLWEtr. Moquin- 
Tandon n. v. ii. 261 Nature has provided the Spiders with 
two chelicers or antennse, terminating in a pair of claws. . 
these constitute the poison apparatus. 1870 Nicholson 
Zool. 198 In the Scorpions the mandibles are short, and ter- 
minate in strong pincers, or ' chelicerae 1877 Huxley 
Auat. Inv. An. vii. 384 Two horny hooks [are developed] 
from the cheliceral portion [of the proboscis]. 

■ f Cheliderect. Sc. Ohs. rare’-^, A variant of 
Chblydbe. (Perh. bad spelling of chely dric adj.) 

a 1600 Burel Pilg. in Watson^s Co//, II. zx (Jam.) Thair 
wes the Viper, and th" Aspect [saspic]. With the serpent 
Cheliderect, Quhois stink IS felt afar, 
t CiieMdciliaiaiy ct^ Ohs. : [f. L. cheUdonius (a. 
Gr. xeFiHv'm pertaining to a swallow, i. xOdtm 
swallow) + -AN j in sen^s 3-3, £ Gr. x^hdbovlas.'l 
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. 1 . [transE ,L. chelzdaniusl] (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the swallow’s throat, 
s6oi: Holland Pliny I. 442 The Chelidonian Figges be the 
last : and ripen against Winter. 

2 . Of a kind of serpent called x€^<8omas. 

xSaj Tovszhi. Serpents 631 The' Chersaean asps, .grow to 
the length of five cubits ; the Chelidonian, not above one. 

3 . Of the spring wind, called in Gr. x^^tSoviay. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n. vi. 102 Such winds are 

called Chelidonian because they arise at the first-comming of 
the Swallowes. 1884 Brit, yd/vroiwotf Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds. 

Chelidonic tkelidpmik), a. Chem. [f. L. 
cheltdoniunt, a. Gr. the plant Celan- 

dine or Swallow- wort -i- -ic.] In Chelidonic acid, 
C7 H^O'e, obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Clieli*doiiates, which 
are very numerous. dtelPdonine, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Cheli- 
douimic, epithet of another acid obtained from 
Celandine. Chelidona'ntliin, a yellow very 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 847 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts , . the dimetallic 
chel idonates. .the monometallic salts, .the trinietallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crystallize from the solutions of the 
dimetallic salts. Ibid., Chelidonates of Iron, etc. Ibid. 
830 Chelidonine crystallizes in small colourless tablets. 

Chelrdonize, v. Used by Stainer and Barrett 
to anglicize Gr. to sing the swallow 

song (done by boys in ancient Rhodes), lit. to 
twitter like a swallow. 

t Clielidonw. Obs. Forms ; 6 chalydony, 

7 chelydoin. [ad. L. chtlidonms {lapis), F. cheli- 
doine."] The same as Celidony 

1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 257 The ebalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. 
x6a2 Peacham Cornpl. Genii. (1661) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. 

Clielidre, early form of Chelydre. 

II Chelifer (keiifo.T, krli-). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Chela i + L. -fer bearing.] A genus of Arachnids 
or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Book-scorpion. 

x86s Reader No. 142. 326/2 Chelifers on the legs of the 
house-fly. 

Okeliferotis (kHi'feros), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ous.] Bearing chelae or prehensile claws. 

1738 Ellis Barnacles in Phil. Trans. L. 846 Six of the 
hinder [claws] on each side , . are cheliferous. 1870 Rolles- 
TON Anim. Life Introd. 117 The cheliferous appendage. 
Ckeliform (ke’lifpim, kfli-), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + EoiiM.] Having the form of a chela. 

1798 tr. Buffon's Bat. Hist. V. 126 Four, .feelers, .two of 
which are. .cheliform. 1832 Dana Crust, i. 8 Anterior tho- 
racic feet, .cheliform. 

II Clieli‘21^0, -a. [In mod.F. chelutgue ; quoted 
by Yule from Valentijii as chialeng, and by him 
identified with Arabic aj jjjLS* shalandt, which is 
app, the mediceval chelandiuni, x^h^dvdiov : see 
Du Cange. (But this is not certain.)] 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1790. 

zq6x Hist. Europe in Ann. Ref. 55 ftoie, Send uschelingoes 
upon chelingoes loaded with rice. 1790 Beatson Bav. <5* 
Mil. Mem. il. 203 A snow and 7 chelmgas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of goods, people, &c.). 
tChene. Ohs. [Rimes with wille, and so prob. 
ought to be chille :-^OE. cylle, cyll, leather bag, 
flagon, vessel, in ON. kyllir, OHG. kiuUa, chiulla 
bag, pouch WGer. *kidlja-, ad. L. eulleus 
leather bag for liquids, etc.] A vessel. 

c 893 K. iEtERED Oros. It. iv. § 7 On anne cylle se wms 
afylled monne.s blodes. a 1240 Ureisun 45 in Cott. Horn. 
193 Mid guidene ehelle. 

Ohell, -e, ? early var. of Chavel, now Jowl. 
C132S Pol. Songs 154 In helle With develes he [ = they] 
shule duelle, For the clogges that cleveth by here ehelle. 

tCkeUo. Obs. Also chilla, challo. Some 
Indian fabric commonly used in the 18th c, 

1712 Land. Gaz. No. 5051/3 Chints, Challoes, Carradarres. 
1725 Ibid. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz. . . Bejuta- 
pants, Chelloes, Lemanee.s. Ibid., Coopees, Chillaes. 1788 
Clarkson Impel. Slave Tr. 104 Callicoes, Cushtaes, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamees. 

Clie*lmsfordite. Min. [f. Chelmsford 
A variety of Wernerite found near Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts. 

1818 J. F. & S. L, Dana Mineral. Boston st It occurs in 
small quantity disseminated in Chelmsfordite. 
Clielodilie (ke-Ddain). [ad. modX. chelodina, 
formed with vague teference to Gr. I-or- 

toise.] A gmm {Chelodina) of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head. 

x868 Wood Homes without //. i. 9 The carnivorous chelo- 
dines of America. 

Clieloid (krloid). Med. Also (irreg.) keloid, 
[a. mod.F. cMldide, badly kilotde, according to 
Littr^ f. Gr. xu^T? crab’s claw + -0ID.] 

A disease of the skin ; see quots. Also attHh., 
as in cheloid scar, tumour, etc. 

1876 tr. Wagneds Gen. Pathol. 383 Keloid is,a formation of 
the skin similar to a hypertrophic cicatrix. *854 Dr. Addi- 


son Whs. (xB6S) 177 W'hat I have ventured to call ‘true 
Keloid '. 1878 T. Brv A vn Pract. Surg. 1 . 159 The true che- 
loid. x88i Syd.Soc. Lex., Cheloid. .ia skin disease .. named 
by Alibert on account of the peculiar processes which radiate 
from its extremities, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 

Cll. 6 lo’ 3 liad« rare. [f. mod.L. Chelonia {see 
next) -AD.] A chelonian reptile. 

1881 Academy 27 Aug. 163/1 Among reptiles, .two chelo- 
fiiads, the leathery and the hawk’s bill turtle. 

CieloHian (k/Dumian), a. and sh. [£ mod.L. 
Cheldnia (cf. Gr. x^h.bjvr) tortoise) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called Chelonia, distinguished by having the body 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and turtles. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 44, I allude to the Chelo- 
nian reptiles, x88i P. M. Duncan in Academy Jkpx. 
303 The head is less sauropsidian and more chelonian. 

B. sh. An animal belonging to the order Chelonia, 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 382 Four Orders, viz. : 

Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, Batrachians. 1842 H. Mil- 
ler 0. R. Sandst. xii. (ed. 2) 71 Intermediate, .between the 
fish and the chelonian. 

t Clie'loilite. Ohs. [f. Gr. x^h.u}V 7 ] tortoise 
+ -ITB,] An obsolete name for fossile Echinites. 
1851 Richardson Geol. ii. 23, 

Chely, obs. form of Chela Jelly. 
Chelydoin: see Chelidony. 
t CEelydre. Ohs. In 4 chelidre, 7 chelyder. 
[a, OF. chelidre, ~yd 7 'e, ‘ a most venomous and 
stinking snake’ Cotgr., ad. L. chely drus, a. Gr. 
xiRvSpos a kind of fetid amphibious serpent, £ 
X^Av-s tortoise + vSpos water-serpent, £ vSeep water.] 
1393 Gower Cenf II. 263 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
skin. 1607 Toi'SELl Serpents 716 Drive away strong smel- 
ling Chelyders . . by Galbanum. [1855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 122 Clay, by dun chelydri channelled out.] 

Chelynge, obs. form of Keeling. 

1867 Smyth SniloVs IVord-Bh. 182 Chelynge, an early 
name of the cod-fish. 

Chemeis, obs. Sc. form of Chemise. 

Chemene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. Chimney. 
Chemer, -eyr, obs. ff. Chimere. 

Chemiatric (kemiice-trik), a. [£ med.L. eke- 
miatria, l^aracelsian term (£ Gr. alchemy, 

chemistry -f tarpeia medical treatment) + -ic.] 
Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines 
of the time ; morbid conditions being referred to 
disturbances of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. [Syd. Soc. Lex.) Also as sh. One who held 
this theory. 

Only a term of modern literature; in i6-i7th c. chemic, 
chemical were used. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. viii. §38 Sylvius. .i.s reckoned 
the founder of what was called the chemiatric school. Ibid. 
{1847) 111 * 599 Willis.. was a partisan of the chemiatrics. 
x88i IVesim, Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the che- 
miatric school . . said^ that diseases are derangements of a 
fermentative process in the body. 

Clxeiuic (ke'mik), a. and sh. Forms : a. 6-7 
cliymick(e, c]iimick(e, 7 chymique, -ike, 8-9 
ckymic. k. 7-8 (also in 9 in sense B. 4) che- 
miok, 8- chemic. [a. F. chimique, or mod.L. 
chim-, chymic-us, for med.L. alchimic-us : see Al- 
GHEMio. Chymic-us began to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and recognition 
of the Greek words (xu/t( 5 s juice, 
concerning juices, infusion) considered to 

be the etymological source, it being held that 
chemistry was really h xPP^^'h {rexyT}) ^ the in- 
fusory art *. The modem spelling che- in this word- 
group is based on the fact that XV i® 

actually found in Greek c 300 : see Alchemy,] 

A. at^'. 

1 . Of or pertaining to alchemy ; alchemic. 

I 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 6 a, The chymicke Authors. 
1613 Heywood Braz. Age 11. ii. Wks, 1874 III. 221 The Art 
of making gold By Chimicke .skill. 1632 Ashmole Theat, 
Chem, Proleg. xi The Grecians that brought the Chemick 
I.earning. .out of jKgipt. 1718' Prior Alma iti._6i How 
could our Chymic Friends go on, To find the Philosophic 
Stone. x8i5 Wordsw. White Doe i. Wks. IV. 58 Close toil 
with chemic fire ; In quest belike of transmutations. 

4 b. Of alchemy metal, i. e. counterfeit gold. ^ 
163s Quarles Embl. ii, v. (1718; S3 Thy base And chymick 
metal. 1675 Dryden Aurengz. iv. i, I'm tir’d with waiting 
for this Chiinick Gold, Which fools us young, and beggars 
us when old. 1:819 Byron Juan 1. ccxvii, A chymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent betime.s. 

1 2 . Relating to the Paracelsian theory or prac- 
tice of medicine. Obs. (Cf. Chemiatbic.) 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 224 Chymick 
medicines are to fooles like sword.s in mad mens hands, a 1763 
Shenstone Wks. 4 Lett. (1768) II. 187 The . . difference . . 
seems to be that of chemic and galenic medicines.' 

3 . Of or belonging to chemistry, {poet, and 
for Chemical ) 

1634 HabiNgton CniM/an* (xSyo'i 130Y011 by achaste chimicke 
art, Calcine fraile love to pietie. 1704 Pope Windsor For* 
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241 With chymic art. .draws the aromatick souls of flowers. 
1732 BpMiiBLKV A /czj>kr. vi. § 14 Extract this essential oil by 
chemic art. 1791 E. Darwin Card. 1. 163 You [Nature] 
form with chemic hands the airy surge. i86a Tyndall 
Mountaineer v. 37 The mystic store of chemic force, 
which nobody understood. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 20 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 

B. sb\ t i. An Alchemist. Obs, 

1598 Florio, Alckzmista, a chimicke. <*1631 Donne 
PoemSy Lovis Alchemy y As no chymique yet the Elixar 
got. 1673 B. Oley Pref. Jackson's Irks. 1 . 17 The chymicks 
(which spend much gold only upon hope of getting more), 
f 2 . A Paracel sian or Chemiatric physician. Obs. 
t6tz 'WooDxt.h Surg. Lfate Wks. (1653) 253 Fixing or 

P erfecting. This is that all good Chyraickes desire. 1627 
Iakewill (1635) in. vui.i $ Galen mentions, .three 
sects of Physitians. .we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Hermetiques, or Paracelsians. 
1660 Howell Tetrag'l., The Chymick sayes in stones, 
in herbs, in word.s, Nature for every thing a cure affords, 
f 3 . A chemist. Obs. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple y Vanitie iii, The .subtil Chymick 
can devest And strip the creature naked, till he find The 
callow principles within their nest. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig'. Med, i. § 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire all shall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1631 Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 70 On which 
his chemics & distillers wrought. 

t fo. An apothecary or druggist. Ohs, 

1646 Suckling Acc. Relig, 117 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. 

4 . A bleachePs name for chloride of lime as a 
chemical bleaching agent. (Cf. Chemic v. 2.) 

X875 U RE Diet. Arts!. 379 Chloride of lime . . is universally 
called chemick in the manufactories. 

Che'niic, In 7 ehimicls:, 8 cliymick, 9 
chemick. [f. prec.] 

+ 1 . trans. To transmute by or as by alchemy. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2I Aij, They haue 
, .Melted the earth, and Chimickt into gold. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God I. Pref., Chymick’d into a Strange Shape. 

2 . Bleaching. To treat (cotton or linen) with 
solution of chloride of lime (see Che.viio sb. 4). 
Hence Ghe*micking M. sb. 

187s Urk Diet. Arts I. 388 [Cotton cloth is] passed through 
chloride of lime, or chemicked. Ibid. 390 Directions [for 
bleaching linen]. .7. Wash well. 8. Chemick. . 12, Chemick 
again. Times 15 Apr. 8 The goods are submitted to 

the * chemicking ’ process. i88d Ihid, 26 Jan. 3 [The doth] 
then passes through the chemicking vat. 

Chemical (ke-mikal), a. Forms : 6-7 chimi- 
call, 7 chimical, chymicall, chemicall, 7-9 
chymical, 8- chemical, [f. as Chemio a. -t- -al, 
or perh. f. chemic-us Chemic as sb. + -al.] 
f 1 . Of the alchemist, alchemical. Obs. 

IS94 Plat Jewell-ho. i. § 99 Distillatorie vessels, furnaces, 
and other chimicall instrumentes. XS99 T h ynne A nimadv. 
(1865) 33 The Chimicall philosophers defyuethe fermente to 
bee ‘animam ' the sowle or lyfe of the philosophers stoone. 
1638 B'eatly Strict, Lyndom. ii. 9 The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed, .chymicall, because by means of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet,, 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 

1 2 . Relating to the Paracelsian theory or practice 
of medicine, as opposed to the ‘ Galenical (Cf. 
Chemiatric.) Obs. 

1621 Burton Mel. 11. i. iv. i, Paracelsus is so stiff for 

those chimical medicines . . deriding . . Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all their followers. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind xvil 
§ 3 (1801) 145 Whether chymical or galenical preparations. 
1782 Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale B May, I am of the 
chymical sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

3 . Relating or belonging to the practice of chem- 
istry ; (of substances) obtained by the operations 
of chemistry. Chemical ivorks'. manufactories 
where chemical processes are carried on for com- 
mercial purposes, such as alkali works, etc. 

1576 Jewell of Health Pref., The vertues of medi- 

cines by chimicall distillation, are made . . of more efficacie. 
x 6 oS Tim ME Qnersit. i. ix. 37 The chymicall salte. 1673 
Ray Joum. Loto C. 66 The Chymical examination of these 
Waters. 1711 Addison Spcct. No. 120 ? 14 A Chymical 
Operation. 1856 Emerson Traits, Ability Wks. 

(Bohn) II. 42 Stall-feeding, .converts the stable to a chemi- 
cal factory, 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemical balance. Sp. Telephone 

i, The chemical telegraph was invented by Coxe. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemical affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivalent^ formula, etc. : 
see AFEDJiTf, Analysts, etc. 

179X Smeaton Edysione L. (1:7931 § 217 To act on either 
material, so as to alter their chymical action on one another. 
18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 10 The chemical 
composition of plants. 1830 Dau ben y ^ ii. (ed. 2) 

69 The combining proportions, .are termed chemical equiva- 
lents. i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 2. 240 Beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 76 The 
discovery of the chemical composition of the atmosphere. 

6. Of persons : Engaged in the practice or study 
of chemistry ; versed in chemistry. 

c 1613 Raleigh Last Speech (1651) 148 A Chimical French- 
man. 1791 Smeaton Edystane L. (1793! § 192 How to 
analyze limestones, .my chemical friends will be at no loss. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. {1814) 10 The experiments 
of a number of chemical philosophers. 

6. as sb. (Chiefly in //.) A substance obtained 
or used in chemical operations. 


1747 J, Wesley Prim, Physick (1762) Pref. ii Chemicals 
such as they neither had Skill nor Fortune nor Time to 
preparCi 1858 Greener Gunnery 30 Chemicals of various 
kinds were stored in other parts, c 1865 J. Wylde in tire. 

Sc. 1 . 145/1 His chemicals are as the colours of the painter, 
diemically (ke^mikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 1^,] 

F 1 . By alchemy. Obs. 

x6zt Burton Anat. Mel. n. n. iv. (1676! 179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood ..which ^Chymically^ prepared forty 
dayes. .shall shew all the accidents of this life. X630 J. 
Taylor (Water P. ) IVks. 11. 121/1 He . . chimically turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2 . In a chemical manner, by a chemical process ; 
in relation to chemistry. 

1663 P. Skippon Joztrn. in Pay. < 5 * Tr^rzi'.(i746)VI.547 Four 
hundred glass bottles filled with the Materia Medica, chymi- 
cally prepared, 1782 A. Monro Anat. 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1842 W. Grove Coi't. Phys. Forces 50 The substance 
. . is . . precipitated . . chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. 1871 Tyndall Pragm. Sc. led. 6) I. iv. 102^ The more 
refrangible rays are the most chemically active. 

Standard Apr. 6/1 The nitric [acid] was commercially 
pure. There is another chemically pure. 

Chemicking: see Chemic 2:;. 

Chemico- (kcmiki?), combining form of Chemio 
a. used in compound adjs. in sense ‘ chemically ^ 

‘ relating to chemistry in connexion with . . . ’ ; 
as in cheniico agricttliural, -electric, -medical,- -nu- 
tritive, -physical, -physiological, -vital, and the like. 

1881 in XXI 1 1. 456 *Chemico-agricultural subjects. 

1803 W. Saunders Min. IVaters Introd. i8 Ihe *chemico- 
medical publications of Shaw, Hoffman, and Lucas. 1880 
Bastian Brain 5 Internal *chemico-nutritive changes. 1836 
F. Paget Owlst. 126 The_*chemico-philosophico- 

politico-economico-botanical discussionsof this happy family. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 329/2 These mutual actions 
beeween the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
*chemico-physical. 1855 J. Johnston Chetn. Com, Lifel, 345 
*Chemico-phy.siological points in connection with this sub- 
ject. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics II. vin. vii. 80 His arbitrary 
*chemico -theological terminology. 1835 Bindley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) I. 302 Those *chemico-vital actions which end in ! 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

Cheminey, obs. f. Chimney. 
t Chemis. Sc. Obs. Forms : 5-6 (9) chemis, 

6 chymmis, -ys, -es, chymes, chemyis, che- 
mise, 7 chemys. [a. late OF. chymois, chemois, 
from earlier OF. chef mez, chef mis * chief country 
house or dwelling, mansion house’ «:Pr. capmas 
late L. caput mansus, caput mansi (Du Cange), 

£ caput head, mansus abode, dwelling, mansion. 

(Med.L. forms from Romanic were capmansus, -masus, 
-masius'. OF. forms such as chief, chef-meis, -mais, 
-mois, chymois, chemois (Godef.), chefmois (Cotgr.), show a 
further development of -Is to -eis, -ais, -o/s; cf. remesi— 
remamus)i\ 

The chief manor-house, mansion house. 

1488 in Pitcairn Grim. Trials I. 7* The cheif chemis of 
Bothuile. 1513 Douglas AEneis viii. vi. 126 The mychty 
gret Enee Wythin his narrow chymmis leidis he. Ibid. xi. 
vi. 22 Chargeand thai suld in his palice convene Onto the 
riall chymmys. 1336 Bellenden Cron.^ Scot. {1821) L 38 
Dunbar wes sum time the cheif chemis of the Erlis of 
Marche. ciSSo Bnutoovi Practicks (1754I lop (Jam.) The 
chemise or principall messuage sould not be devidit. 1883 
Tudor Orkney ^ Shetland 18 The eldest son could claim 
the head Bail or Chemis place, i.e. the chief manor or farm. 

ClieiKlise (Jfmrz). Forms : a. i cemes, 4 
kernes, kemse ; 3 . 2, 6, 8-9 chemise. [Two 
types of this word appear in Eng., both ultimately 
derived from late L. : (1) OE. c^mes (?fem.), early 
ME. kernes, prehistoric OE. type 

misja-, from the late L. word; (2) chemise, f. 
O. and raod.F. chemise (ONE. camise, quemise, 
kemise, Pr. and Sp. camisa, Pg. cainiza. It. camis- 
cia, camicia) late L. camisia, camtsa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Du Cange). 

L. camisia appears first in Jerome c 400 {Ep. Vest. Mul. 
64 n. II ‘ volo pro legends facilitate abuti sermone vulgato ; 
sclent militantes habere lineas, quas camisias vocant *). It 
is also in Salic Law (Iviii. 4 camisia, and camiset), Isidore 
(xix. xxi. I, xxii. 29 ‘Camisias (z/. r, camisas) yocari, quod in 
his dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris '). Beside y 
is found the deriv. camisTle, -is, campslle, OF. cainsil, 
chainsil fine linen, alh, etc. (see Chaisel); also an uncer- 
tainly related cantix. It. camice, OF. cainse, chainse, * alb *. 

The ulterior history and origin of camism are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it adopted from 
Teutonic, and related to OB. ham shirt, and Ocx. hemd, 
OHG. hemidi. Gothic type "^hami)>i, f. root ham to coyer, 
clothe, Kluge supposes a fhamisjh-, which, 

if it existed, might perh. give a Romanic camisia, as Ger- 
man h gave c in O French, through Frankish ch. But besides 
other difficulties, no traces of the required word are act^lly 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being ON. 
hams masc. (: — hamiso-z) snake’s slough. The Irish 
caimmse, Cornish cams, Bret, kamps an alb, and, MCorn. 
camse an article of female clothing, are all adopted from L. 
or French.] . 

i. A garment : the name has been variously ap- 
plied at different times ; perh. originally (as still in 
French and other Romanic languages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and women, 
a shirt ; but now restricted to that worn by females, 
foimerly called ‘ smock * and ‘ shift + F ormerly 

also applied to some under garment distinct from 
the ‘ smock as well as to a priest’s alb or surplice 
(so med.L. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 
a. <rxo5o Gloss, m Wr.-Wulcker 362 Camisa, ham, 


cemes. c 1323 Meir. Horn. 124 His moder dremid . . Al the 
mikel water of Temis Rin in the bosem of hir kernes. <^1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 'iSio) 122 In jje snowe for syght scho 
[Matilda] $ede out in hir smok, Oueie be water of Temse, 
pat frosen was iys, Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouer- 
chef alle bare vis. . , , 

B. c X200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire chemise smal and 
hwit . . and hire smoc hwit. 1562 Leigh A rnwrie ( 1597) ^33 b, 

The Herehaught . . in a chemise blanke, powdred and spotted 
with mullets sable. 1789 Bath Jrnl. 29 June, A chemise of 
very clean gauze, put over a dress of rose taffety. x8o8 R. 
Porter Trav. Sk. Russ. ^ Swed. (1813) II, xl. 167 Astandard 
made of a shift that belonged to one of the ancient queens 
..She would hardly make a present of so rough a chaise 
to her lover Broderson. 1835 Ure/*/zz 7 <ix. Mauuf. 392 Each 
[girl] is provided with fine flannel chemises by Ahe pro- 
prietors. <21843 Barham Ingol. Leg., Witclus' P'rolic, 

He or She seizes what He or She pleases, Trunk-ho.sen 
or kirtles, and shirts or chemises. 1830 L. Hunt Auiobtog. 
Ill, xxiv. 218 That harmless expression [shift] . . has been 
set aside in favour of the French word * chemise 
^ Vulgarly corrupted to Shimmey : chemise hemg 
mistaken for a plural ; cf. chay, shay. 

2 . In various senses from mod.Fr. f a. Mil. 
f'ire chemise (F. chemise d feu ) : (see quot.). Obs. 

1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Fire chemise is a piece of linen 
cloth, steeped in a composition of . . combustible matters ; 
used at sea, to set fire to an enemy’s vessel, 
b. m Fortification. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chemise, in Fortification, is 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or any other Bulwark pf Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength; or it is the 
Solidity of the W all from the Talus to the Stone row. 1833 
Sr ocQVEi.BR Mil. Encycl. sy Chemise, in raedimval fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or counter-guard wall, covering 
the lower part of the escarp. 

II e. The lower part of a furnace. 

1800 tr. Lagrange' s Chem. II. 34 The anterior part of the 
furnace.. in French la C kemise.. R stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

d. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

1881 Greener Gun 231 All the better quality Damascus 
barrels are welded upon a ‘ chemise or plain iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are welded.^ 

Cliemisette . Jem/zet). [a. F. chemisette, 
of chemise ; applied to a kind of (women’s) bodice, 
and to a detached ‘ shirt-front ’ worn by men.] 

1 . A bodice, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worn by women, in some countries. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson Jml. in Life (1862) II. 239 She [a 
Polish girl] had a chemisette with a high and stiff frill. 
1881 Goldw. Smith Led. <§• Ess. 185 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. 188a H. Lansdell Through Siberia 
I. 219 Madame Peacock wore .a magenta chemi.sette. 

2 . An ornamental article of dress, usually of lace 
or muslin made to fill in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 

X844 Kinglake Edthen Bo ‘Dre.ss’, and ‘frock’, and 
* boddice’, and ‘ collar’, and ‘ habit-shirt ’, and sweet ‘chemis- 
ette’. 1837 W. Collins Dead Secret iii. iv. {1861) 95 She 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of which was laced 
through with ribbon. 1863 Comh. Mag. Oct. 487 She . . 
loosened the fastenings of her dress . . removed the studs from 
the chemisette beneath it. 1883 Mrs. Leach Dressmakers 
Diet, Chemisette, the lace or muslin which fills up the V, 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress, 
eixemism (ke’miz’m). rai'e. [a. E. chemisme, 
parallel to chimiste : see -ISM.] Chemical action, 
operation, activity, or force, 
x85i(jf///(?)Reichenbach's Physico-Physiqlogical R^earches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, .and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1878 Kingzett Anwi. 
Chem. 20 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and holds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A. Seth Hegelianism 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism to Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

CiieiMList (ke*mist,ki'mist). Forms: 6~7cMm- 
ist, 6-9 cliymist, 8- ckemist. [i6th c. cMmist, a. 
F. chimiste, mod.L. chimista, chymista, used 
instead of the estTVier alchimisla, after the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic <2/- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly written 
chemist since t: 1790 (see Chemic), though, in sense 
4, ‘chymist ’ is still occasionally seen.] 
tl. = Alchemist. Ohs. 

X562 Bullevn Bk. Simples 69 a, The Chymistes or Dis- 
tillers of Waters . 1576 Baker Jewell ofH ealth I, i. 1 1 he 
Chymistes doe terme the same both the Chymick and 
chimistick Arte. 1614 T. Adams Divell's Bam. B3 Like a 
Chimist, he turnes euery thing into siluer. a x6tz Harington 
Epigr. {1633I II. 33 An Alcumi.st, That’s all too much. Chimist 
you might him call And I think it were true, and leave out 
Al. ci6so Cowley Reason Misc., Like senseless Chymists 
their own wealth destroy, Imaginai^ gold t' enjoy. 173* 
Pope Ess. Man 11. 269 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest. , , # 

’f‘ 2 . A physician who followed the method of 
Paracelsus. (Cf. Chemiateic.) Ohs. 

x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World i. vi. § i. , 1616 Bullokar 
Eng. Expos., Chymist, a Physition following the method of 
Paracelsus. - , , 

3 , One versed in the science of chemistry; one 
who makes chemical investigations. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 98 The industry of the Chymists . . 
discerning by their separations, the Oily, Crude, Purei 
pure, Fine, Gross, Parts of Bodies. 1663 Butler Hud.^ i. 
li. 227 Strange Hermetick Powder. .By skilful Chymist with 
great Cost Extracted from a Rotten Post. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat Agric. 16 Things tp which these names are given by 
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the chyraists. zfg^ Med. JrnL L 249 On the Experitnents 
made by the English Chemist Mayow, towards the End of 
the seventeenth Centiny. xSii A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. 
U8i8) 433 The endeavours of all the most eminent chemists 
to ascertain the components of muriatic acid. 1879 Rutley 
Rocks 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 
4 . popularly and commercially. One who deals 
in medicinal drugs. (Not in U.S. ; in Scotland 
also, druggist the ordinary term.) 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms ckemist-and-drug- 

f ist and pkannaceiutical chemist is now regulated by the 
‘harmacy Acts of 1852, 1868, 1869; a pkarmacetdical 
chemist {pharmaceutist^ pharmacist i is a person who^ has 
passed the higher examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
which qualifies for membership, under the provision.^ of 
section 10 of the act of 1852; a chemist and driiggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of 1868, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 1868 was passed. No other 
person than these is legally entitled to use the name chemist 
(or druggist vin any connexion for trading purposes. 

[174s De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. iv. (X841) L 26 , 1 have seen 
. . an apothecaiy turn chemist.] iSoa Pled. yrnl. VIII. 248 
May not the . . practice have arisen from . . apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business of the chemist ? a *845 Barham htgoi. Leg.^ Lord 
of Thoulotise^ The bottles of green and blue light Which 
you see in a chymist's shop- window at night. 1865 Dickens 
Pfut. Fr. m. xvi, She arrived in the drug-flavoured region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer in a chemist's shop. 1888 Chemists' <§• Druggists* 
Diary 142 Candidates must be either pharmaceutical cliem- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of 1868 was passed. Ibid. 102 Manufacturing, 
Pharmaceutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

t Cikemi'stic, cliimistic, Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -laj Of chemists or chemistry. 

1:576 Baker Jewel of Health i. i, The Arte of Sublyming, 
some, .doe terme. , both the Chymick and Chimistick Arte. 

tCliemrstical, a. Obs. Also 7 chym-. [f. 
as prec. -f- -al.] ~ Chemical. 

x6xi CoTGR., Chymistigm^ Chymisticall. ^ i:6*r Burton 
Anat. Mel. n. iv. i. iv, Some skill in chymisticall {later edd. 
chemistical] distillations. Ibid. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
misVtall followers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. 

Chemistry (ke*mistri). Forms; 7 chymis- 
trie, oiumistry, 7-9 chymistry, 8- ehemistry. 
[Of English formation; in 17th c. chymistriey f. 
chymist (Chemist) + -ey, ‘ the art or practice of the 
chemist*; at first probably contemptuous, cf. 
palmistry^ sophistry, casuistry^ etc. f'or modern 
spelling, see Chemio.] 
fl. =ALCHEMTf. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersii. i. i. 3 Those phylosophers which have 
written of chymtstrie. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 36o^A cer- 
tain professor of Chymistry, which is a kwdeof praestigious, 
covetous, cheating raagick, would shew hands and feet of 
gold, etc. x6^-9 T. Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 27 The 
sinful sons of Adam . . by a piece of the divel's chymistiy turn 
their necessity into delight, and make their curse their bles- 
sing. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. lii, The most eager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortal health. 

1 2 . The practice of medicine after the ^Chemi- 
cal * or Paracelsian, as opposed to the * Galenical \ 
method. Obs. 

1674 E* Godfrey Inj. ^ Ah. Physick 171 Perverse I say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit I can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame Chymistry. X7X* F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn. 85 The great Plenty of generous 
Medicines, which Chymistry affords us. 

3 . That branch of physical science and research, 
which deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
and the various phenomena that accompany their 
exposure to diverse physical conditions. 

Chemistry is thus at once a science and an art the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that referred ro by 
the earlier authors and explained in early dictionaries, 
a. as an art or process. 

1646^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i, This by the art of 
Chymistry is separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable.^ 1696 Phillips, Chymistry, is an Art that per- 
forms its Operations upon all natural Bodies. X7ZI-X800 
Bhxvm, Chymistry , is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Fire. X755 Johnson, Chymistry, an art whereby sensible 
bodies contained in vessels , . are so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to 

f hilosophy or medicine. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Ckevt. 1 . 158 
t may be employed . . in the arts, in chemistry, or in medi- 
cine, *8^ Emerson Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 

96 The full heat of the Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and dtyw, like the chemistry or fire, a firm line between 
■■ barbarism and culture. 

{d) said of natural chemical processes. 

17x4 Mandbvillb BeesXxyyy 11 . 237 We make use 
of fermentation, and all the chymistry of nature, 1796 
Burke Cwr. (_i844) IV. 386 The cold-blooded reptile race, 
whose poison is exalted by the chemistry of their icy com- 
plexion. ^ 1876 J. Norris Tke&L i. 10 Plants by 

their curious chemistry preparing, .food, 

b. as a science. 

This has many subdivisions ; Inorganic^ chemisity is that 
portion of the science which treats of inorganic bodies; 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances Tound only^ in 
organic .structures ; Agricultural chemistry is that portion 
of chemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

X788 PmESTtm Lect. Hist. %'xxxvL 265 Application to 


medicine, chymistiy, and natural philosophy. 1794 Sullivan 
Fie7V Hat. II. 70 That the end of chymistry. .was to dis- 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 109 These 
memoirs [Lamarck's] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
18x3 Sir H. Davy Aggie. Chem. i. (18x41 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
nients of matter connected with the growth . . of plants. 
1844 Emerson New Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 261 
Better than volumes of chemistry. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. 
xiii. (1874) 237 The fact made known to us by chymistry. 
1877 Thorpe Inorg. Chem. 19 Organic Chemistry is to-day 
defined to be that portion of the science which treats of. . the 
carbon compounds, 

4 . Jig. (Referring to the results attributed to al- 
chemy or chemical action.) 

a x6oo Q. Eliz. in Hume Hist. Eng. (i8o6) III, xl. 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects^ she 
should ever after have the better opinion of her chemistry. 
1656 Artif Handsomeness 18 How., can [you] by the 
Chimistry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or quintessence of a morall command ? X827 Pollok 
Co7irse T. Ill, With infernal chemistry to wring The 
last sweet drop from sorrow's cup of gall. X847 Emerson 
Repr. Plen, SiwdenhorgfH)!:s. iBohni 1 . 325 The world has 
a sure chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in 
its children. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. u. xxviu. 210 We 
mortals have a strange, spiritual chemistry going on within us. 

Oheiuitype (ke'mitaip). [f. chemi-, in Chemic 
etc. + Type.J a stereotype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical process ; hence chemitype process, Che*- 
mityiJy. 

(That of Pill consisted in filling with a metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a zinc plate, and then eating away the 
zinc surface so as to leave the other metal standing in relief.) 

x8si IllusL Lojtd, Neivs 5 July 26/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, as practised by Piil, of Copenhagen. 1869 N. Q. 
Ser. IV. IV, 182 For . . obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 53s Chettiitype, a somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief proce.sses by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary printing-press. 

Chemne, obs. form of Chimney. 

Gbemolysis (ki'm^?*Usis). rare, ft chem- in 
chemic, etc. + Gr. Kvais loosening ; after electro- 
lysis ] Chemical decomposition ; ‘ name by Thu- 
dichum for the decomposition of organic com- 
pounds into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). So Chemoljae 
(ke'mtfbiz), v. [cf. ANALy.sE], trans. to decompose 
by chemical agency; Chemolytic (kem<?li'tik), a. 
[Gr. \vtik 6 s loosening], relating to chemolysis. 

187a Thudickum Chem. Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
chemolysis, cholic acid. Ibid. The liver splits up or chemo- 
lyses albuminous substances. Ibid. 8 The chemolytic method 
of research. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 

11 CHemosis (kfm^o*sis). Med. [a. Gr. 
cris (Galen) ‘an affection of the eyes, when the 
cornea swells like a cockle-shell {yjjier}) *.] 

An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, ‘ in 
which there is effusion into the cellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball ; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected, over the edge of the 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X708 J. Harris Z<?4r. Techn., Chemosis, is the Tumor of 
the Albugineous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 
appear C^oncave, x87S H. Walton Dis. Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis. 

Hence Chemo’sed ppl. a., [cf. Anastomose], 
affected with chemosis. 

i8y5 H. Walton Dis. Eye 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunctiva may be requisite. 

1 } Chemosmosis (kem^zm(?u-sis). [mod.L., f. 
chem- in Chemio, etc. + Osmosis.] Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through an 
intervening membrane. Hence Clxemosmotic 
a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Diets. 

t die'Xuy, Obs. rare-\ [ad. mod.L. cJiemia, 
ckimia; cf. mod.F. chimie. Get. chemie^ chymUy 
chemistry ; cf. Alchemy.] Chemistry, 

X71S Cheyne Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. ii. (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy. 

II Cll6B.aille« Obs. [OF. s=5 canaille.'l Ca- 
naille, rabble. 

t^/^ Ayenb. iia J>et bread, .ne is na‘>t mete to gromes. ne 
to yeue. ne to piecaille. ne to chenaille. ne to cherles. 

Ghenam, var. Chun am, prepared lime. 

j| CliexLaar (t//nai). Also 7 elienawr, ohmor, 
zinnar, 8 cbinaur. [Pers.jlL^ The 

Persian name of the Oriental Plane-tree, 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 136 'Y.) Broad-spreading Che- 
nawrs. x68a Evelyn Diary i6 Sept,, At Mr. Bohun’s at 
Lee. He shewed me the Einnar tree or platanus. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 250 (Y.) High Chinors, or Sica- 
mores. 18x5 Moore Lalla k. (i86al 7 They seem Like a 
chenar-tree grove. 1879 IrOW Jml. Gen, Abbott iv. 324 
Fine chenar trees. 

Chene, Chenell; see Chine, Chain, Channel. 

Ckeneviadte (Jenevi’ks^it). [Named 1866 
after the French chemist Chenevix ; see -ite,] A 
dark-green hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 

1868 Dana AfiV*. 583. 

Cheney, obs. form of China, Cheyney. 


CHEQUE. 

II Chenille Also 8 cheneil. [a. F. 

chenille in same sense, lit. hairy caterpillar ( Pr. 
canilhaJ '.—L,. canicula little dog (from its hairy 
appearance).] A kind of velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar ; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses and furniture. Also 
attrib., as in chenille-work, -carpet, -machine. 

1738-9 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delany's Com-. 28 Lady 
Huntingdon's, .petticoat was black velvet embroidered with 
chenille. Ibid. 424 'I’o work a cheneil manteil for me. Ibid. 
Ser. n. (1862) I. 167, I desire you will pack up ray chenilles 
ready for me. 184a Louisa Costello Piigr. Auvergne II. 
158 This hat is. .edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. "T Feb. 176/2 The old process of making chenille by 
hand began by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp 
of thread or wire, Fall Ml all G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The chenille 

outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts, 

Cheucco'prolite. Min. [f. Gr. yfp goose + 
BOTT/jos dung + -LITE ; cf. Coprolite.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. 

1837 Dana Min, (18801 798 Ganomatite, Goose-dung Ore, 
Chenocoprolite. 

Chenopod (ke*m?ppd). Bot. In 6 cheiiopode. 
[ad. mod.L. chenopodium, f. Gr. -TroSa- 

goose-foot.] A book-name for the plant genus 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O. Chcnopodiacete, 
XSS5 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb. i 294 The herbe cauled, 
Chenopode (which sume caule goose fdote). 

Hence Cheno'podal a., 01ie3iopoclia*ceou.s a. 
Bot., pertaining to or typified by Chenopodium \ as 
in Lindley*s chenopodcil alliance. 

1866 Iniell. Observ. No. 52. 287 Chenopodiaceous plants, 
t Chenser. Obs. Law. = Censer 

Act 27 Heft. VIII, c. 7. § I Yerely tributours or 
chensers, 

Cheny, obs. form of China, Cheyney. 
Cheny^^ie, -jie, -zie, obs. Sc. ff. Chain, 
Cheok, obs. form of Cheek. 
t Cheole, obs. form of (?) Chel throat. 
Cheopine, var. of Chorine. 

Ckep (tjep). dial. [prob. a. ONF. chep, in central 
F. cep, * partie qui porte le soc de la charrue ’ 
Litt'e;— L. eipp-us stump of tree, stock, stake, 
beam; whence also OE. cypip: see Chip. (It 
is less likely that chep is a variant of the latter.)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a turn-wrest 
plough ; ‘ the piece of wood on which the share is 
fixed’. Boys (1796 ■ loc. cit. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk, 247 Having also near the chep of the 
Plough a small fin to cut the roots of the grass. XT9^J, Boys 
Apne. of Kent (i8i3’- 51. 1807 R. W. Dickson Agric. I. 9 
The foot is tenoned to the end of the beam, and mortised 
at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 
the share is fixed, is 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep. 
Hence f Ckeped a , having a chep. 

1796 Boys Agric. Kent (18x3) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or three-cheped plough. 

f Chep. Obs. See CHEPB. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of Chapter. 
Chec[Ue, check (tjek). Banking, [Cheque is a 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in U.S, In meaning it belongs to 
Check sense 13, Cf. also Check sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alteration, the name appears 
to have been applied to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counterfoil, and thus to its present sense, 
where a counterfoil (though usual) is not even 
necessary,] 

1 1 . The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. Obs. 
igoS Act $ Anne c, 13 [Enacts that Exchequer Bills be 
made henceforth with two counterfoils instead of Wjf^and] 
That the said Governor and Company [of Bk. of Eng.} 
shall . . have the use and custody of the one part of xdl and 
euery the Checques, Indents, or Counterfoyls of all such 
Exchequer Bills . . and from which the same Exchequer 
Bills shall be cut. 1708 Act 7 Anne c. 7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfoils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled, .shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Majesties Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf. Mr. A. W. Chisholm's Return 
to Ho. of Commons, ordered ii May X857, on National 
Debt.] X7SS Johnson, Check, the correspondent cipher of 
a bank bill. 1774-82 Barclay D/rL, . . a counter- 

cypher of a bank bill ; an account kept privately to examine 
that which is kept with a banker, or public office. 

Hence Checque-note, a ‘ note ’ having a counter- 
foil. 

1721 Minfttes of Court of Bank of England 4 Jan., The 
affidavit of John Jocelyn of. .relating to a checque note for 
a Dividend Warrant on Bank Stock pawned, 

2 . A draft form having a counterfoil, Ohs. 
xgrn Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 24 Oct., Or- 
dered.. that Mr. Woolhead desire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 
present. 1765 Ibid, 19 Dec , Ordered that no cheques l>e 
delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order in writing, or to their known servant, bringing 
with him the Bank Book ; and that the servant be de.sired 
to write his Master's name and his own in a leaf of the 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the Bank Officer do write the number of the said 
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CHEQXJEEIT, 


Tied with his own 
Books . . That the 


cheques with the day when delivered si| 
name in a spare leafe of their Bank 
name and place of abode of every person demanding pay- 
ment of Bank Draup:hts be wrote on the Back thereof before 
the Draughts be paid. 1832 in Lawson Hist. Banking{iZ$o) 
186 Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as 

This was apparently the sense in which Tucker used 
checked Paper (which could not mean chequered or patterned 
naner, as none such was ever used by the Bank of Eng.V: 

^ 176s Tucker Lt. Nat. I. Gen. Good^ If I have an account 
with the Bank of England, and . . should I chance on some 
distant journey to be reduced low in pocket, if I have no 
checked paper along with me, I cannot draw for a single 

* 3^ A^written order (on a printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker by a person having money in the 
banker s hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sum of 
money stated therein (called in Bank of England 
books 1717 a Drawn Note.) Blank cheque x 
(usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be filled up by the person 
to whom it is given. 

Quot. 1774 may possibly belong to I, or 2. , 

1774 Cozeners in. 1, A draft ! A draft on his banker, 

I reckon . . Let me see. What is the tote ? A hundred and 
ninety two pounds, six and— Oh ! here he is, I suppose with 
the check. 1803 A nn. Rev. 1. 384/1 The clerks of government 
might pay to the several stock-holders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. 18x8 Todd, ‘ Check, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill’ [J.] This word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself oi the person on his banker. 1823 Galt Mntazl 
xcii Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, and 
retired grumbling. 1832 Babbage Econ. Mannf.xvf. (ed. 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks. 1845 M Culloch Taxation n. vi. (1852) 295 It has 
also been proposed to subject all checks drawn on bankers 
to a uniform stamp-duty of xd. or ^d. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
(1880. 11. 46, 1 have safely received your cheque this morn- 
ing. i38o Standard 11 Dec., The Pans ‘ cheque [1. e. bill 
of exchange on demand] i^ maintained at 25.32^. 1^6 W . 

A. Croffat Vanderbilts xiii, ‘ Ten thousand dollars . . He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her. 

b. fig. in various uses. To give a blank cheque 
to nearly = to give carte blanche to, 
a 1849 H. Coleridge Poems II. 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheques and tokens taken upon trust. i88t Boyd 
Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 309 He is draw 


1 drawing a cheque 


on our credulity which is not liSely to be honoured. *884 
G, J. Goschen in Farit. 19 Feb. (Hansard, Ser. in. 
CCLXXXIV. 1420', I have the courage of my opinions, 
but I have not the temerity to give a political blank cheque 
to Lord Salisbury. , , ^ r 

4 . aitrib, and Comb., as cheoine-hooTs., formerly, 
a book in which the Bank kept a register of 
* cheques ^ i. e. draft forms, issued to its customers 
(see quot. 1765 in 2); now, a book containing en- 
graved cheque forms with their counterfoils, sup- 
plied by a bank to its customers. ^ 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, I’ve shown my gratitude 
to Sedley . .as my cheque-book can show, 1853 Reade C«r. 
Johnstone 26 His Lordship began to feel for a checque-book, 
1870 Print, Trades fml. xxviii. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. 1882 T. Mozley Renun. 
Ser. 1. I. xxi, Some people leave everything about ; their 
cheque-hooks wide open ; their tradesmen’s urgent reminders. 

Clieq.ueea, clieq.uiii (tj/kf*n). arch. Forms: 

6 cbeckyn, cMkino, (sechino), cbekin, 7 ohick- 
in, -een(e, -en, cbecMix, oeccliiiie, ch.iQ.tiiiiey, 
-ie, oh.ic<3.niii, cli6C(3.iiie, cbokeeii, clieq,iiiii, 
cheqTieen, 8 sbekin. See also Sequiit, Zecchin. 
[ad. It, zecchim (tsekkf-m?), (tj) being the nearest 
Eng. sound to (ts) ; f- zecca the mint at Venice. ^ 
(TOs is the mo.st thoroughly English form of the word, 
which is now however usually written in its French form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling.)] , r,, , r 

A gold coin of Italy and Turkey, worth from 
about 7.y. to qj, 6^/. in English money ; a Sequin. 

11583 Ceesar Frederici in Hakluyt IL ^43 (^*1 Chickinos 
which be pieces of Golde woorth seuen shillings apie^ ster- 
ling. 1589 T. Sanders Unfori. Voy. Tripfiiin Axh. Garner 
IL 14 To lend him 100 chikinos. iS99 Hakluyt I oy. II. 

1. IS2 Euery man a chekin, which is seuen shillings and two 
pence sterling, i6ox W, Parry 'Praw Sir A. Sherley 30 
Feeing her with two chickins. 1605 B. Jonsom VoUone i. 
iii. 1616) 457 When euery word . .is a cecchine ! xooS bHAKS. 
Per. iv. ii. 28 Three or four thousand Chickeens [mod. ed. 
cbequins]. x6ix Coryat Crudities 191 Chests . . full of 
chiquineys. 1611 Chapman May Day 1873 IL 34? 

Half a chickeene to cut 's throat. 1632 Brome Novella 1. 11. 
Wks. 1873 1. 1 13 Here’s a thousand checqines. 1653 Greaves 
Seraglio 91 Six hundred thousand chicqums yearly. X655 
Massinger Very Woman iii. i, fifty chekeens, Sir. 
Wheler fourn. Greece vi. 413 Ibis Con'^nt payeth but 
one Chequin. 1703 Maundrell Journ. jfems.^ (1721) 9^ 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 1773 
Genii. Mag. XLIII. 249 A body of Jews .. tendered, as 
usual, 1000 shekins, *794 Nelson in Nicolas Dtsp. (ed. 2) 
1. 350 No objection to take your money . . 14000 chequins, 
7000/. sterling. , ^ „ 

Chequer, checker (tje-ksi), Forms: 
3-5 ckekere, 4-7 cheker, 4sc]ieker, 4-5 ckekyr, 
chekir, cbeckere, 5 chekyre, chekur, chek- 
ker(e, chekkare, *SV. chakkere, (checher), 
7 Sc. cliaker, 7-9 cbecquer, 6- checker, 4- 
cheqner. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and AF. 
escheker, a. OF. eschekier (==ONF. eskekier, Pr. 
escaquier, It. scacckiere) : — late L, scaccdrtum orig. 


a chess-board, f. scacci, scdchi (pi.) chess, checkers. 

Cf. Check, Chess, Exchequer.^ 

(Although the spelling checker is historically better sup- 
ported, and more in accordance with Eng. usage, chequer 
predominates in current use ; of 20 quotations since i750> 

16 have chequer, 2 checquer, 2 ckeeker.)} 

I. A chess-board and connected senses, 
t i* A chess-board ; a square board divided into 
64 small squares, coloured alternately dark and 
light. Obs. 

c 1314 Gjcy Warm. (AJ) 3*95 Pe cheker pai oxy ^d he 
meyne Bifor he maiden han pleyen he. c 1320 .Yzr 
309 A cheker he fond hi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 
<:i33o R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls^ *1396 Somme .. 
Drowe forthe meyne for h® cheker. c *389 Chaucer Deihe 
Blaunche 660 Therewith Fortune said, checke here. And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. £ X440 Gesta Rom. 
xxi, 71 The chekir or the chesse hath viij. poyntes in eche 
par tie. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i, To speke of the forme 
and of the facion of the chequer, *577 B. Googe Heres~ 
bacFs Husb. 11, (1586 72 My trees stand foure square like 
the Chequer or Chesseboord. 1645 Bp. Hall Content ation 
37 Neither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, it might bee in more hope to 
win. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, To finger a man oflf 
their enemies’ chequer. 

b. A square of the board, rare. Cf. 12. 
x8oi Strutt Sports «$• Past, iv, ii, The Polish Game re- 
quires a board with ten squares, or chequers, in each row. 
f 2. The game of chess. Obs. 

At first only contextual in such phrases as at the chequer, 
orig. = * at the chess-board 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 192 Wy> pleyynge at tables, oper 
atte chekere. <^*3*4 Guy Warm. (Cams' 3105 lhan at 
Chequer with the meyne Before that maide pleyden they. 
c 1330 Florice ^ Bl. (1857) 351 He wilcom the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the scheker. ^1400 Destr, Troy rto-x Ihe 
chekker , .The draghtes, the dvse, and o|?er dregh gaumes. 
1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle i. xxii, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

tb. A chess-man. raj'e. Obs. 

X474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii, He . . dyd do make the forme 
of chequers of gold and siluer in humayn figure. 

S.pl. The game of draughts, dial, and u. S. 
See Checker 

1838 Ht. Martineau West, Trav. 1. 280 Mr. Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. *886 W, H. Long Dial. Isle 
of Wight (E. D, S.) Checquers, the game of draughts. 

4 . A chess-board as the sign of an inn ; hence a 
generic proper name for a public-house. 

c 1400 Beryn Prol. 13 They toke hir In, and loggit hem. . 
Atte ‘ Cheker of the hope *598 Stow Surv. (1633) 249 N ow 
called Chequer- lane, or Chequer-All^, of an Inne called the 
Chequer. *659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., As f^ as F oulmer 
. . here we lay at the Chequer, *797 CKHuaniG KnHe-^inder, 
A-drinking at the Chequers. *843 Neale Ballads for People 
14 So they ’re down at the Chequers, and at it once more I 

II. The Exchequer. 

Of the origin of this application of the word v^ious more 
or less conjectural explanations have been offered: the 
earliest is that given in the Dialogue de Scaccano or Dia^ 
logue concerning the Exchequer, written in **78. by 
Richard Bishop of London the Treasurer, son of ^shop 
Nigel the Treasurer, and great-nephew of the justiciar Roger 
of Salisbury’ (Stubbs). According to this the scaccarium 
( chequer or eschequier) of the King was a quadrangular table, 


covered with a black cloth marked with tran^erse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having ‘calculi ’ in the spaces ; it 
was presumed to be so called from its likeness to a chequer 
or chess-board. 

1 5 . The table wMcb gave its name to the King s 
Exchequer ; any table for accounts, a counter. Obs. 

1178 Dial, de Scaccario in Madox Excheqwr App., 
Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula. ^ Superponitur autem 
scaccario superiori pannus niger virgis distmctus, distanti- 
bus a se virgis vel pedis vel palmae extentse spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi sunt . . Disc. Quse est ratio hujus no- 
minis? Mag. Nulla mihi verier ad praesens occumt, quam 
quod scaccarii lusilis similera habet formam. c 1237 " Roger 
OF Wendover Chron. Maj. an. 1231 Sedebant ad scac- 
carium regis, laicas causas ventilantes. *389 m Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 83 pai schulle bringe )?e Catel & leyn vpon he $eker 
bifor be aldirman. *742 R. Cornes m Phil. P rans. XLll. 
128 A large Purse, .tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer [a large square Table in Guildhall 
at Bridgnorth]. 

1 6 , The Court of Exchequer. Obs. 

1178 Dial, de Scaccario, Licet autem tabula talis Scac- 
carium dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen ut ipsaquo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario est scaccarium dxca- 
tur. 1260 Matt. Paris Hist. Angl. an. 1209 Amotum est 
scacarium a Westmonasterio usque ad Northammnam. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSid) 312 His tresorere . • Fprdos 
vsages olde, & lawes of h® chekere. 1393 Langl, P. PI. G. 
I. 91 Somme semen pe kynge and hus seluer tellen, In 
chekkere and he chauncelrie chalengynge hus dettes. *423 
Sir T. Rokeby in Ellis Orig. Lett. w. 31. 1. 98 To comande 
the Tresorer and Barons of the Cheker of our Lotu 
K yng to here his Acompt. *506-7 m Old City Acc. hk. 
iArchseol. Jml. XUHl Thomas Basset presentid them 
Into the Cheker for takyn of hyme a fy^e of uj5. injf 
a 1618 Raleigh in Clutch Coll. Cur. I, 58.^® Bed Book in 
the Checquer. 1691 Locke Toleratton Wks. 1727 1I..34 
Men who. .allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer. , , 1 . 

t 7 . transf. The royal or national treasury or 

court of account. Obs. , , - . 

1425 Sc. Acts fas. I (1597) reckoning and 

eiue compt thereof, at the Kingis Checker, *473 Ld. I reas, 
Acc. Scot! I, 48 Dauid Rudeman . . passand with preceptxs 
of the parliament and the chekkere^ on north halue F orm. 
1473-4 7^/^. I. 6b, His bilL.partxculary examinit at the 
Chakkere. 1535, Coverdale 44 Expenses shal- 

he geuen out of the kynges Checker. 1609 Skene Rfgn 
Maj. {Act. Robt. Ill) 57 Tbe Schiref sovld compeir m the 


CHBQUEB. 

cheker. ito tr. Sallust 153 You tacitly murmur’d to see 
the public Chequer robb’d. 

1 8. A sitting of the Court of Exchequer or 
similar body. Obs. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xxiv. 34 The nest Compt, that 
that Schyrrawe thare Suld gywe, quhan haldyn the chekkare 
ware. *513-75 Dium. Occurr. (1833) it The kmgis grace 
past to Striueling, and thair held his chekker. *621 Bk. 
Discipline s To conveen the time of the next chekker. 
f 9 . ti'ansf.^ndifig. Treasury. Cf. ^exchequer’. 
1598 Drayton Heroic, Ep. xviii. 37 That Nature . . made 
this place the Chequer of her store, a 1637 B. J onson Uu’ 
derwoods 568 If the Checker be empty, so will be his Head. 
1635 Quarles Embl. ii. xv, (1718) 121 Makes ev ry purse 
his chequer ; and at pleasure, Walks forth and taxes ail the 
world like Caesar. _ 

f 10 . ? A room or place for accounts. Obs. exc. 
Jlist. 

[1402-3 BursaPs Roll New Coll* 3rd & 4th Hen. IV. 
{Heading, Custos Scaccarii et Librariae), Item, .pro tribus 
virgatis..de viridi Kersey emptis pro Scaccario et domo 
compoti.] XS77 Holinshed Chron. III. 856/2 The same 
dale, the king.. landed at Calis..His grace was recemed 
into the checker, and there rested. *593 Rites ^ Mon. Ch. 
Durham (1842) 81 He had alwaies one tonne of wyne ly mge 
in the said checker [at Durham], for the use of the sayd 
Church, c 1670 New Coll. Oxf, Plan of New Building in 
Garden Quad., Rooms are described as ‘Chequer, and 
Common Room over it’, ‘Audit House’ [now Bursary] 

‘ Treasury etc. 1887 J. Sheppard Literee Cantuar. (Rolls) 

I. Introd. 21 The Serjeant of Walworth must have his^^- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Canterbury. 104 note. The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery * . is here meant, 
f 11 . ? A checker-roll. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 406 It ys ordeyned.. 
euery citezein of the old cheker pay at this £yme but vij«» 
and euery citezein of the newe cheker but xiiid, 

III. A chequered pattern. 

12. pi. Squares or spots like, or suggesting, those 

of a chess-board. .... 

1629 Parkinson Garden Pleas. Flowers fa. 43 FrUillartcu 
The flower is . . spotted in very good order, with fine small 
checkers. C170S Berkeley in Fraser Lifi 4 r Lett. (1871) 
430 Blew and yellow chequers still diminishing termma^ m 
green. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. ii. vi. 1. § ^8 The 
shadows of the upper boughs . . resting in quiet chequers 
upon the glittering earth. 187a Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm* 
85 The Netherlands are cut into chequers by canals. 

13. Marking like that of a chess-board.; alter- 
nation of colours ; chequer-'work, chequering. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea, A white ensign, bordered 
with a checker of blue, yellow, and r®d- *8*8 Keats 
Endymiott n. 287 Hill-flowers running wild In pink and 
purple chequer. xS8z A ihensum No. 2860. 248 Ihe orna- 
ments are more Asiatic than Egyptian : rosettes, chequers, 
antefixal ornaments, gazelles. 

tl 4 . A fabric -with a chequered pattern ; che- 
quered material ; also attrib. ; cf. Checkery sb. 2* 
1542 Act 33 Hen. Vl/Iin Stat. Jrel. (rfizx) 185 Any hydes, 
fells, checkers. *552 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Fw ^^ture{x 866) 
222 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. Middlesex 
County Rec. 1. 240 Two hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called ‘ Checkers ’. 

16. Arch, in pi. ‘In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interruption or breaking 
joints’ (Gwilt). 

16. attrib. or Comb. +81. ‘belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasufy’, as chcquer-compt, 
^matter, -pay, -tally \ b. ‘resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern as chequer- 
hedge ; chequer-faced, -windowed adjs. ; tubeqLuer- 
bill, a promissory bill issued by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; + cbeopier-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl from its marking ; cbequer-coi^se 
(see quot) ; + chequer-man, a man employed in 
the exchequer ; a man who keeps accounts ; 
+ chequer-note « chequer-bill. Also Chbquer- 
OHAMBER, -WORK, etC. 


1697 Bond. Gaz. No. 3289/4 Lost . .a ^Chequer Bill of 20/. 
No. 1799*. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson s 20 Abund- 

ance otPintadoes, or ^Chequer Birds. (X *605 Montgome^E 
Lesson how to die 52 Quhen he [the great Judge] thy 
♦checker compt sail craive. *704 W orlidge Diet. Rust, et 
Urh. S.V. Brick-making, ♦Chequer-course is the Ipwer row 
of bricks in the Arch. x$$^Lond. Chanticleers xa. in H^L 
Dodsley XII. 35* The ♦checker-faced scullion. *677 
Plot Oxfordsk. 238 Upon turning one of the cocks at y 
rises a ♦chequer hedge of water, as they call it. ^1570 
Thynne Pride Sf Lowl. (1841) 58 Your ♦cheker man for it 
doth keepe no chalke. 164* Baker Chron. (S..), I »fve 
heard many checquer-men say, there 
treasurer. *667 Pepys Diary 20 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the ‘ Leg’ in King Street; and th^e had wine for 
them. *563-87 Foxe A. ^M. (1596] = 49/2 Certmne bishops 
did sit on ' chequer matters belonging to the King. *705 
Vanbrugh Confed. in, i, Not a penny of monev in cajh I 
nor a ♦chequer-note 1 nor a bank-bill ! ^ 1752 Hume Ess , 
* Treat. (1777) I. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank bills and cheque-notes. *628 Mead m 
Ellis Oril Lett. 1. 350 HI- 283 In Qu^® Elizabeths day^ 
when nothing on earth was surer than ♦Chequer pay. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759^ 1 . 254 And all the Points, like (^equer- 
tallies suit. *865 E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 253 
Low, *checker-windowed houses. 

Checquer, sbp dial [app. in allusion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the frmt 
(Britten & Holl.). The surmises that chequer^ may 
be a corruption of choker, and that ‘ choker may 
once have been the name, are gratuitous.] 
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CHEEISH. 


CHEQUER. 

In pt. The ffiiit or berries of the Wild Service 
txQQy Fyms torminalis. In sing.' slm the tree; 
short for cheqiter 4 ree\ -wood. 

1649 Culpepper Pkys. Direct. 281 Services, Checkers calted 
in Sulfolk. 1664 Evelyn Syha, x, Sorbus, the Service tree 
. ,is rais’d of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe (that 
is' rotten, about September, maybe sown like Beech-Mast. 
*875 Parish Sussex Dictl.^^ Chequer^ the service tree. Py- 
Tiis torminalis. The fruit is called chequers. 1878 Britten 
& Holl. Piant-H,, At Edenbridge, Kent, it^^is called 
* Chequer- wood 1883 Academy 7 Apr. 242 The bright 
bunches of red berries with which the Chequer-trees were 
laden. 

Cliet’Cter, cliec&er (tje-koi), v. Forms ; 5 
cbekyr, 6 cheker, 7-9 checquer, 5- checker, 
7- chequer. [Either formed in Eng. from 
Chequer chess-board, chess-board pattern; or 
aphetic f. ^escheker^ a. OF. "^esckeker-er, cited by 
Godefroy only in pa, pple. eschekeri, eschequere, 
checkered, chequered, f. eschequier chess-board, 
Checker ; QXi L.ty'^^scaccar{i)dhiSt {.scaccdrmm. 
In English also, only the pa. ppU. or ppL a. 
Chequeebd, is found in early use. 

Of 100 quotations since 1755, 70 have cheqtier^ 21 checker-i 
9 ckecqueri\ 

1 . tra 7 ts. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

i486 etc. [see Chequered ppLa. 1.] 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple^ Church Jloore^ Mark you the floore ? that square 
and speckled stone, And th’ other black and grave, where- 
with each one Is checker’d all along. 1756 C, Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 228 The other, .is checquered brown and black, 
in half-Ioienges. 1833 Hx. Martineau Vanderput .S', ii. 
24 The wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks. 

2 . To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by crossing lines (without reference to colour). 
Const occas, out. 

160X Death Earl Huntington iii. in Hazl. Dodst. VIII. 
241, I scourg'd her for her pride, till her fair skin With 
stripes was checquer'd like a vintner’s grate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 7 The Gray, or Horse-Fly. Her eye is all 
latticed or chequered with dimples like Common Flyes. 
1786 tr. Beck/ordts Pathek (1868) 101 The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees - .fantastically chequered the clear blue 
sky. 1841 Catlin H. Amer. /nd. (1844) II. Hii. 158, 1 have 
seen the rich Louisianian chequering out his cotton and 
sugar plantations. 1865 Gosse Land 4- Sea (1874) 117. 

3 . To diversify with a different colour or shade ; 
to variegate, mottle. 

?<i:z4oo Morte Artk. 3268 A chayere of chalke-whytte 
siluer, And chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes. 
*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.i 16 Rhinoceros, .of the 
coloure of boxe somwbat variable, and as it were chekered. 
159* Shaks. Earn. 4 - Jnl. ii. iii. 2 The gray ey’d morne. . 
Checkring the Easterne Clouds with .streakes of light. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. iii, 109 Tis checker'd with Natural 
Groves and Savannahs, cxqxa Qky Arammia^ She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor. 1846 Prescott Ferd, 
4 - Is. II, viT. 303 Moorish villages . . chequering the green 
slopes. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 332 To see 
something, .checkering the waste of white snow, 
b. absol. 

174a R. Blair Grave $q By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 
ing through the trees. 

t C. To checker in i to usher in by chequering. 
Obs, rare. 

1390 Greene Never too late (1600) 50 The golden wyers 
that checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of her 
haire. 

4 . Jig. To diversify or vary with elements of a 
different character; to interrupt the uniformity of. 

ciS^zPoem inAthenmtm'No. 2883. i2i/2T_hs other Indians 
from the East repayre, All which with mingled Germans 
chequered are, And Flemings white. 1670 Eachard Cont. 
Clergy 28 He is not likely to deal afterward with much 
Latine; unless it be to checker a sermon. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 163 r 4 The Letter was very modishly chequered 
wdth this modem Military Eloquence. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 30. 214 His Religious System is chequered with Con- 
tradictions. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rttdge (1849) 85/2 His 
sleep was checkered with starts and moans. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. ChxUengerl. 1.5 Nine tolerable days for- 
tunately checkered the uniformity of the heavy weather, 
b. Often used of the vicissitudes of life. 

1639 Fuller Holy War n. xvii. (1840' 72 This king’s reign 
was chequered with variety of fortune. 178^ Cowper Task 
II. 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 1830 J . G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 85 Its tranquil existence . . chequered 
by no vicissitudes. 1876 Green Short Hist, ye. § 5. (188a) 
195 A progress, .chequered with darker vicissitudes. 

5. To arrange or distribute chequer-wise ; to inter- 
mix- chequer-wise. , : 

1677 Earl Orkkry/^ This method ofChecquer- 

ing my Squadrons in the first Line of the Wing with small 
Battanons of Pike and Shot. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth VI. (1723' 271 The Ocean intermixing with the Land 
so as to checquer it into Earth and Water. 1798 Earl St. 
Vincent in Nicolas Disp. Nelson{x^^$) III. 104 note^^ It will 
be best to chequer them in your Line of Battle two in your 
Starboard Division.. and two in the Larboard. 

*j' 0 . To put or place alternately. Obs. nonce-use 
(with word-play). 

166* Fuller Worthies{i%4tS\ III. 206 In the reign of King 
Henry the Third, when Chancellors were chequered in and 
out, three times he [de Merton] discharged that office, 
f?. To deposit in an exchequer ; to treasure 
a x6i8 J., Davies; Wittes Pilgr. (*876) 3® (D.) I'here. .Na- 
tiire chequers up all gifts of grace, a 1734 ISmxn Exam, 
iM. vil 1*4 (1740) 506 For chequering the disbanding Money 
into the Chamber of London, 


t CKe^uer-cliambea?, Obs. 

1. The chamber devoted to the business of the 
royal exchequer ; transf. treasury-room. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 342 The Kyng . . yode into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, and there satte hym downe. 1611 Corvat 
Crudities 449 A place where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treasure. , 

2. A court of appellate jurisdiction deciding 
cases of doubtful law ; = Exchequkk-chamber ; 
the chamber in which this court sat. 

1328 More Heresyes in. Wks. 216/1 We might, .make U a 
cheker chamber case. 1643 Herle Ans^v. Feme 46 xhe 
major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber, avjx^ 
Burnet O'iun Time II. 66 That judge was one of those who 
delivered their judgment in the chequer-chamber against 
the ship-money. 

Chequered, checkered (tje-koid), ppk^ 
[f. CHEQUBR.yi^. and ?/. + -kd; answering to OF. 
escheque^'i^ eschekeri, in sense i, esp. in 

1. Marked like a chess-board; hence, having 
a pattern of various colours in more or less 
geometrical arrangement. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her, Fj,_They be calde armys 
chekkerit when they ar made of ij colouris to the maner 
of a chekker. ^ 153® Ld, Berners Adh, Lyt, Bryt. 11814) 
497 q^he baner of Britaine wy th the chekered armes. _ i6|^ 
Gayton F'est, Notes 97 He had the better of the whites m 
this checquer'd board ; now have - at blacks. *o74 
Land. Gaz. No. 901/4 Lost . . a Green Checkerd Night- 
Bag. 1762 Falconer Shipivr. ni. 230 And checquer d mar- 
ble pav'd the hallow’d floors. 1779 Forrest V ay, N. Guiiiea 
lyo Checkered cloths. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles i. xxx, His 
chequer’d plaid. 1836 Kingsley Lett. (18781 1-33- 

2. Diversified in colour, variegated ; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier x The checkerd (Pauns^^ or 
party coloured Harts ease. 1632 Milton H Allegro, 
ing in the Chequer’d shade. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 17 
Here waving groves a checquer’d scene display, And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 3:730 Thomson Autmnn 
457 And mark his [the stag’s] beauteous chequered sides 
with gore. 1795 Southey Joan o/Arevn. 440 Beneath the 
o’er-arching forests’ chequer’d shade. 

G. Diversified in character ; full of constant alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse). 

1636 M. Ben Israel Vind. Jtideeornm in Phenix (1708) 
II. 423 The chequer'd and interwoven Vicissitudes and 
Turns of things here below, 1711: Swi^ Lett. (1767) HI. 
239 Our weather, for this fortnight past, is chequered, a fair 
aiid a rainy day, 1796 7 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry 190 
Manceuvres of a corps retiring . . must be more or less ac- 
complished by chequered movements : one body by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protecting^ the retreat of 
another. 1808 Scott Marin, in. Introd., Life’s chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. xii. 
24 The chequered silence. 

Chequeriug*, dieckering (tje*ksng), vhl 
sb. [f. as prec. + -ing K] Alternation in marking, 
order, etc. 

166a Fuller Worthies I. 320 The names of Pierce 
. .and Richard have been, .successively varied in this family 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of Christian 
names serve heralds instead of stmrs, etc. *847 H. Miller 
First Impr. xiv. 237 The chequering of shade predominated. 
1881 Greener Gun 250 The chequering is then done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Chequer-roll : see Cheokeb-eoll. 
Che’quer-wise, adv. Like a * chequer’ or chess- 
board ; in squares of alternate colours ; with lines 
crossing at right angles. (Orig. in chequer wise.^ 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xi, The stretes paued. .In 
cheker wyse with stones whyte and reade. 1334 in E. P eacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture v. (1866) 205 . Red velvett . . powtherid 
■w^ gold checker wise, xj^x Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 40 
Rotes of Horse radice cut checkerwyse like to dice. 1377 
Holinshed Chron. I. ii/i They haiie made a mingle man- 
gle . . of both the languages, and haue in such medleie or 
checkerwise so crabbedlie iumbled them both togither. 
yfig London & Wise Compl. Gard. i. 267 To plant those 
'Tufts Checquerwi.se. 1863 Crimea II. 234 Batta- 

lion-columns po.sted . . chequer-wise on the flanks of the 
great Redoubt. 

Che’quer-work, che’cker work. 

1. Work arranged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work chequered in pattern. attrih. 

1319 Hohman V%lg, xxix. 242 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
wy.se, & with cheker work, x6zo ^AovLKnsiCamdert s Brit, 
I. 366 The Romane coines, the checkerworke pavements. 
170* Lend. Gaz. No. 3734/8 A Stuff Gown of Red and Blue 
Chequer-work. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ni. (t863) 
4§9 My letter, first written horizontally .. then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer- work. 

2. transf, and Jg. Anything chequered or diver- 
sified with contrasting characters. 

i6i8 T. Adams Serin. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker- 
worke. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 8 A Checquer-work of Argu- 
ments and Oratory- 1654 ’Trapp Comm. Ps* lx. 10 The 
Churches prosperity, like checker- work, is intermingled 
with adversity. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xi, 184 How strange 
a Chequer-Work of Providence is the Life of Man I 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, One of the most striking ex- 
airales which the chequer-work of life could show. 

dkequin, another form of Chequeen, a coin, 
Cherareiiy, obs, form of Hiebabcbt. 

1303 Dunbar Thistle 4 R. S 7 And as the blissful sonne 
of cherarchy The fowlis song throw confort of the licht, 
Chercli(e, obs- form of Chuboh. 

Che’rcock. A local name of the Missel Thrush 
in the northern counties. 

^ i8a8 Craven Gloss, 1 . 67 Gherqock. .which gives the cheer- 
ing notes of Spring, 


Cher©, obs. f. Chare Cheer and Cheery, 
tChere, Obs. Forms: 3-5 chere, 4 5 
Cher, cheere, (5 cMer). [a. F. chcr^ chbre dear, 
OF. chier L. edr-um dear. (In sense 2, there 
was evidently confusion with Chary.)] 

1 . Dear. a. Of persons. Also as sb. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 166 J?® chere men of lond. 138a 
Wyclip Prov. V. 19 A most cheere hynde and a most kindeli 
hert calf. C1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8629. “I a X4.0Q Arthur 
306 bis was a worthy chere. c 1430 Lonelich Grail, xlvi, 
448 My brothir dere. .of alle othere to me most chere. 
b. Of things: Precious, valuable, goodly, etc. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 20^ No profytable, 

ne more chere. £•1400 Destr. Troy 4513 Achilles the choise 
was in the chere temple. 

2 . Loving, fond, careful {over). Cf. Chart. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C xyiii. 148 pat is charite, my leue 

childe, to be cher ouer thi soule. 1^6 Dives 4 Faup.XW. 
de W.; X. iii. 373/2 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth them. 

Chereche, obs. f. Church. 

Cherefelle, obs. form of Chervil. 
d Che'reful, U. Obs. [Identical in spelling 
with early form of Cheerful ; but app. associated 
with Chere «.] Dear, loving. 

c 1473 Partenay 2585 Pray, cause me not it refuse ; Chere- 
full fader myne. 14^ Bk. St. Albans, Her. A vj, Perfite 
in gouernawnce : and Cherefull to faythfulnes. 

t Che’refally, Stdv^ Obs. Dearly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. (1495) 196 Men are 
stedfaste and stable and loue wymmen cherefuUy. 
Cherelle, obs. form of Churl. 
tCherelly. Obs. rare—^. [Orig. unknown. 
Some compare bonallyi\ A kind of liquor. 

1623 Fletcher F'air Maid n. i. 351 He tend my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cup of Cherelly this hot 
weather. 

t CheTely, <351/2/. Obs. Forms: 4 cherli, 4-5 
cherlich(e, 5 cheerliche, cherly, eherely. [f. 
Chere a. + -ly ^ ; but confused with Charily.] 

1. Lovingly, affectionately ; carefully, watchfully. 

c 1330 PVilL Paleme 62 l?e cherl ful cherli )7at child tok in 

his armes & kest hit, 1393 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 24 
A wyf kepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
her husbonde. 1399 \,K^Gi..Rick.Redeles 111.203 And cherliche 
cheriche hem, as cheff in he halle. c 1430 Pilgrimage of 
Lyf of Mankode This reieef j wole keepe streit- 

liche and cheerliche. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 38 My 
good arraye . . that y helde so eherely that y wolde not were 
It in the. .sondayes in the worshipe of God. 

2 . ? Sumptuously. 

c 1304 P. PL Crede 582 And chereliche as a cheueteynehis 
chambre to holden Wih chymene and chapell 
Cherfill, obs. form of Chervil. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of Cherry sb, 

Cherice, ehericb, obs. ff. Cherish. 

Cherif, var. of Sheeeep, an Arab title. 

11 Cherimoya(tjerimoi'a). Also chiri-, -moyer. 
[Anglicized form of the Peruvian (Quichua) name ; 
cf. mod.B'. chirimoUer.l 

1. A small tree {Anona Cketiniolid), a native of 
Peru, with sweet-scented greenish flowers. 

1736 BouguePs Voy. Peru in Pinkerton Voy. XIV. 299 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that I am 
acquainted with , . is called Chirimoya. 1779 Mrs. Bos- 
CAWEN in Mrs, Delanfs Lett. Ser. 11. II. 488 The fragrant 
Chirimoya. 

2 . The pulpy fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicious flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shaped, with a 
scaly exterior. 

1760-72 tr. Juan 4 Ullods Voy. I. v. vii, 284 The chiri- 
moya is universally allowed to be the most delicious of any 
known fruit. R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 28 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer. 1862 C. Markham 
Trav. Peru 4 India 337,He who has not tasted the chiri- 
moya has yet to learn what fruit is. xZ 6 e^ Reader Jan. 
102 ‘Chenmoya*, corrupted in the British colonies into 
‘ Cherimoyer 1887 Standard 16 Sept 5/2 The cherimoyer, 
a near relation of the sweep sop, the sour sop, and the custard 
apple . . is , . sent . . from Madeira. 

Cberiot, ohs. Sc. form of Chariot, 

1538 in Chambers Dom, Ann, Scot. 1. 19. 

Cherisk (tje'rij), ». Forms : 4 cberesch, 
oMrisob, 4-5 ch©risch(e, chieris(s, chers©, 4-6 
cherice, -ych(e, -ys(h©, -issh, 5 -eyseh, -ysch.(e, 
-ioh, -issch, charisshe, 5-6 eheryss(h, 6 Sc. 
chereis, charish, 6 7 eherrish, cheerish, 6-8 
chearish, 4- cherish. \yiE„ ckeriss, -isch, a, 
f. chifiss- extended stem oi chinr to cherish, 
hold dear, f- cher dear : see-iSH. The '•cis, -ice 
form was favoured in Sc.; with the abridged form 
chersct cf. nourish, nursei\ 
fl. trans. To hold dear, treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to make much of. Obs. or arch. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 333 My dyscyple whych y haue 
chersid, Me to betraye hym haue J>®y hyred. r 1374 Chau- 
cer Former Age 52 But eche 01 hem wolde oother wel 
cheryce. c 1475 Partmay 121 The Erie Amerie, Which so 
was louyd and cherished tho. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 
1531 ) 13 We be the yonge.st chyldren of God, and therfore 
he maketh moost of vs and cheryssheth vs. i6si5-'6o Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 122/2, I studie to live for them, which 
you will not do unless you cherish yourself. 1745 P- Thomas 
Jmi. Voy. S. Seas 61 The Spaniards are very kind to their 
i black Slaves, whom they cherish and encourage highly. 
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CHEBRY. 


fb. To make too much of, pamper, pet. 
a 1450 Km. de la. Tour (1868) 8 And the yongger [daugh- 
terl was so cherisshed that she dede what she wolde. 1483 
Vitlg. abs Terentio 32 b, I cherish or make to mykell of my 
selfe \nimis michi indulged\. 

fC. To caress, fondle; to hug; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Ohs. or arch. 

^ a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad 
gae diat him. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. ii. 1 1668) 10 
Take off his saddle and cherish him, and then dress him, 
and cloath him up for all night. 1768 Sterne Sent journ., 
Calais ( The Remise Door)^ 1 could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv. 224 
Look how he leans To cherish him ; and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck. 

2. To treat with fostering care, foster tenderly, 
nurse (children, young creatures). 

1340-70 A lisaunder 53 Hee cherished ]>e childe cheefe ouer 
alle, bat he was woxen full weele. c 1450 Merlin i. t 6 They 
toke the child and cherishid it. 1566 Drant Wail. Hierimye 
i Thynges precious or good, To cheryshe theyr so needie 
sowles. 1611 Bible i Thess. ii. 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. n. 156 He 
promised to cherish her as the henne cherisheth her chick- 
ens. 1868 Frekman Norm. Conq. HI. vii. 76 The young 
prince was cherished during the winter by a yeoman who 
knew his rank. .... 

b. To foster, tend, cultivate (plants obs.., hair, etc.). 
1519 Horman Vttlg. X, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. 1377 
B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. ii. (1586) 69 Angelica . . is 
cherished in our Gardens. 1586 T. Cog av! Haven Health xhv. 
(1636) 58 For their sweetnesse they [gilliflowers] are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. vi. 21 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayre? «i84S 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Bagman! s Dog, How the Sailors, too, 
swear, How they cherish their hair, 
e. transf. andy^*. 

1703 Maundrell Journ. yVw-r. (1732) ii One of the most 
flourishing places, .being cherished and put in a way of Trade. 
1769 Robertson Charles V, V. n. 273 He [Erasmus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 65 That I should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit, 
f 3. To entertain kindly (a guest). Ohs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls^ 8758 Joye he made 
for his comyng . . & cherisched hym ouer alle obere of pns. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Kni. 2055 3 if bay for charyte' cherysen a 
ge^ ISS6 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852] 46 The kynge of Ynglond 
had cherycyd and made moche of theme alle. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, iii. iii. 194 Looke to thy Seruants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1665 Evelyn Let. to Wren 4 Aj^r., 

I will charge you with some addresses to Friends of mine 
there, that shall exceedingly cherish you. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas 1. 196 Received And hospitably cherish d. 

't4. To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encourjige. Ohs. 
C1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 128 Rehayte rekenly be riche 
& be poueren, & cherisch hem alle with his cher. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6131 Ne be cheryst with chere thurgh our 
chaunse febyll. <7x430 Lydg. Compi. Bl. Knt. Myn 
accusours . . cherissheth hem my deth to purchase. ^^49 
Norwood Voy. Virginia in Voy. 4* Trav. (1744' YI, We 
cherish’d him the best we could, and would not have him 
so profoundly sad. 1734 NlAWs Reliq. Jttv. (1789) 210 The 
verdant prospect cherishes our sight. 

5. To take affectionate care of (a thing); to keep 
or guard carefully. Ohs, gXQ.. as passing into 7- 

cx^zs E. E. A Hit. P. B. IIS 4 Hov charged more watz 
his chaunce bat hem [vesselles] cherych nolde. 1477 
Earl Rivers tCaxton) Dictes 22 Suche thmges wol be 
gretely kept, and cherisshed. 1583 Stanyhurst Mnets in. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese presents. X831 Brewster Newton 
(t8ss) II. xxvii, 41S Every memorial of so great a man . . 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 

6. To keep warm; *to give warmth, ease, or 

comfort to ’ ( J.). arch. , . , . 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 144 Hennes. .chendien her 
chekonys ffro chele of b® wynter. c 1440 b^^[np. J arv. 73 
Chersyn, faveo. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Otze of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. 1667 
Milton P. L.x. 1068 Some better wa.rmth to chemh Our 
Limbs benumm’d. 1785 Burns V ision n. xv, When the 
deep green-mantled Earth Warm-chenshed every floweret s 

7. To entertain in the mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, cling to (a hope, feeling, design, etc.). 

(The most frequent current sense.) 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. W. 462 It was myn entente To for- 
there trouthe in love & it cheryse. I4c^ Occleve Mps^ 
rule 282 Men love [trouthe] nat, men wole it not chencp. 
XS93 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iii. i 47 You that doe\abett him in 
this kind. Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all. loyz 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. tax You cannot enough esteem 
and cherrish this fancy, 1781 Gibbon Deck 4 * IH* 

134 The hostile designs, which they had long cherwhed in 
their ferocious minds. 1798 Ferriar Varieties 0/ Mafcxg^ 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. xlv. {xZtS) zgz You should mot 
cherish resentment against him. 1873 JowETTP&ri? - 
III. 157 Opinions and beliefs which have been cherished 
among ourselves. 

ClierisliaWe (tJeTiJabT), a. r<zm [f. prec. 
+ - ABLE : cf. chh^ssahle.J Capable or deserving 

of being cherished. .... 

i6««x Fenise 313 Devises to obtaine this chenshable per- 
mission which 1 have given you. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
1.253. 1885 — Z>z<x«<xIII. vu,i 34 . 

Cherished (tje-rilt), ///. a. [I Chebish + 
-ED 1.1 Held dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 
c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 73 Chersydde [/Y. cheryschyd],y^/«^. 

. ^ '•L<rY2<?Ji34iuUrry C^a?^f^r,AwomOT., 


SaiSoo Assemble o/Laaias ’ 'mu.. 

And wel cherished. 1726 Tnou&oia Winter 232 Ihe 
cherished fields Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
X789 WoRDsw. Evening Walk 15 bi cherished sadn . j 


1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Agrzc. L 12 He may thereby 
risk the continuance of cherished friendships. _ 

Cherisher (tJeTiJoi). [f. Cherish v. + -er 
One who or that which cherishes. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xvii, Apollo.. Cherisher of 
fruite, herbe, floure, and come. 1601 Shaks. All's Welli. 
iii. 50 He that comforts my wife; is the cherisher of my 
flesh and blood. 1647 Clarendon (1703) II. vn. 

270 He was a great Cherisher of Wit, and Fan<:y, and good 
Parts, in any Man. 1871^ Smiles Charac. xi. (1876) 299 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Cliexlslliug (tje*rijiq),77<5/. sb. Also 4 cheriss-, 

5 ehers-, ehersch.-. [f. Cherish 
The action of the vb. Cherish in various senses. 

22x300 Cursor M. 12 174 pan yode maria and iosep, Wit 
cherising to iesu spek. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokerynge 
or g,rete cherschynge. <2x450 Knt.de la Tour(x86Z) 119. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlii. 296 So raochel he hadde hem 
in chersyng. 1540 Morysine Vives' Introd. Wysd. Cvb, 

The more cherisshynge that the carcase hath, the lesse 
is the soule loked upon. x6i7^ Markham Caval. i- 7° 

So shall he. .increase his cherishings. 1^8 Herrick 
per,. Treason, He acts the crime that gives it cherishing. 

X667 Milton P. L, viii. 568 An outside: fair, no doubt, and 
worthy well Thy cherishing. X824 J. Wilson Life i. (1878) 

1 9 The cherishing of my lusts. 

ClierisMiig U' Cherish v. 

+ -ING ^.] That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering, i* Cherishing-ctip, a refreshing and 
comforting draught 

X689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. v. 42 Let [it] be apply ed 
warm and cherishing all about the Joynt a.nd Part. ^ 1712 
Francham Spect. No. 520 § 4 When I saw those cheriAmg 
Eyes begin to be ghastly. 1733 Fielding Quixote in Engl. 
Wks. 1784 III. 100 Come, father-in-law of mine that is to 
be, what say you to a cherishing cup? i860 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. ci. i Cocoa is cherishing. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. 364 The cherishing benignancy. 
Cherishingly (tje-rijigli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY In a cherishing manner ; tenderly. 

1611 CoTGR., Mignotement, tenderly, gently, cherishingly. 
1817 Keats Sleep 4- Poetry, See . . nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana’s timorous limbs, 
i* Cll6*rislllyy Ctdv. Ohs. rare. Also 6 cbirsly. 
[Cf. Cherishness.] Dearly, lovingly. 

c 1475 Partenay 23 [He] full moche loued hir, chirsly can 
hir hold- Ibid. 122 Als of hys men holden ful cherishlye. 
Cherishment (tje-rijment). Also 6 cherys- 
shemente. [f. Cherish v. + -ment.] 
fl. pi. Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 28 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cherysshements, to the 
whiche we be full prone & redy to fall. _ 

2 , The process or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 
of affectionate care or fostering tenderness. 

1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Instit. 11. 131. 1591 SreNSER 

'Tears Muses 573 With rich boun tie and deare cherishment. 
1622 M ABBE tr. Alemails Guzman D'Af. 11. 345 dhe 
cherishinents and blandishments that God b«^towes upon 
them. 1804 H. J. Colebrooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 

1 30 The relation of master and slave appears to impose tlm 
duty of protection and cherishment on the master. 1823 T. 
Jefferson Wrif (1830) IV. 370 The cherishment of the 
people was our principle. 

t b. concr. Nourishment, sustenance. Ohs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 73 They that spoyled my 
house* a.nd left lue no kind of cherishment for me and my 
son. X689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, vu. 57 
Defect of cherishment. 

t CheTiskneSS. Ohs. rare-^. [f. as if adj. 
cherish-^ -NESS : cf. Charishness.] Fondness, love. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 286 And for his loue had hem in gret 
cherysshenys. 

Clierke, var. of Chirk w. 

Cberke-cole, obs. form of Charcoal. 

Cherl(e, eherld, elierll(e, ohs. ff. Churl. 
Cherlemaynes-wayne : see Charles’s Wain, 
Cherli, -lich(e, -ly, var. of Chebely, Obs. 
Cherloc(k, obs. form of Charlock. 
Cliernia'die, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. x^pfidBiov, 
a large stone or boulder used for a missile.] 

1842 De Quincey Wks. XIII. 306 This fact of the cher- 
madic weight attached to the good war-stone explains, etc. 

Chermar, obs. f. Charmer. 
tckermat, a- Ohs. rare~\ [OF. chlre mate 
downcast cheer or visage.] Downcast, chap-fallen. 

C147S Partenav 5882 Thys hestly here was passyng old 
and strong : Natheles tho was heuily chermat. 

Giiorrae, obs. f. Chabm, Chirm. 

Cliermes, obs. f. Kebmes. 

Chern, Cherne: see Chirm, Churn. 

11 Ckerni’tes. [Gr. X€pfTi7?.] An ivory-like 

marble. , , 

1731 Bailey voI. II, Ckermtes, z rtone like ivo^ used by 
the ancients to preserve dead bodies in- x86i G. JviNG/l«r. 
Gems (1866) 8 The ‘ Chemitqs * is described as a steme only 
differing from ivory in its superior hardness and. density : 
the sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it. 

tClie-rogrU, choe-rogryl. Also 4 ciro- 
grille, [ad. D. chcerogryllus (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
Xotpo'ifdjKktos,i. x^9^^ young pig + 7 P ^^^®5 FJf-J 
The Coney of the Eug. Bible of i ; a small gre- 
garious quadruped {^Hyrax Symacus) of Palestine. 

1388 Wyclif Lev. xL s A cirogrille which chewith code, 
& departeth not the dee, is vnclene. T-jpouay) 

Cherogril which cheweth Uje cudde, apd divideth not the 
hoofe, is uncleane. 


CkeroMne (tJeT< 3 flsfn). [see quot] A 

whitish variety of pyromorphite. 

1868 Dana Min. (1880) 536 Cherokine.. occurs in slightly 
acuminated prisms, .and also botryoidal and raassiye. .from 
the Canton mine, Cherokee Co., Georgia. 

Cheroot (J/r^ 7 -t„ tf ), Forms; Scherute, cM- 
root, shamte, S—9 sharoot, 8— eberool/. [ad. F . 
cheroute, representing the Tamil name shuruttu 
roll (sc. of tobacco). An Eng. phonetic form 
was frequent <r 1800.] 

A cigar made in Southern India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all cigars with the two extremities 
cut off square, as distinguished from the ordinary 
cigar, which has one end pointed, 

1669-79 T. B. Asia fob 46 {MS. inpossession ofCol.S. L. 
Howard, Dorset) The Poore Sort of Inhabitants viz‘ 
Gentues, Mallabars, etc. , Smoke tlieire tobacco after a very 
meane, but I judge Original manner, Onely y ' leafed rowled 
up, and light one end, holdinge y® other between th®y hps • • 
this is called a bunko, and by y ’ Portugal s a Cheroot^ 
1759 in Long Rec. Bengal (xZjo) xg^ (Y.) 60 lbs. of_MasUli« 
patam cheroots. 1781 India Gaz. 24 Feb. ^.Y.) Chewing 
Beetle and smoking Cherutes. x8oo Month. Mag. VI I i. 

J-V - 1 J ...-.A fVia ..forrn cliarntf*. iSoT 


Jiasr, muse asK lor a suaruui.. 1839 Markyat Phant, bhip 
xxxii. Their Manilla cheroots. <21847 Mbs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 24S Monsieur withdrew to smoke 
his cherout. 1859 Fairholt Tobacco 11876) 219 Cheroots 
are peculiar in their manufacture, not made by band but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cut flat. 

Cherp, obs. f. of Chirp. 

Cherre, obs. f. Chekry sb.. Chare sbO, vf. 
Che-rried, tf. a. [f. Chebey 
Coloured red like a cherry, cherry-crloured. 

1760 Goldsm. at. World xlvi. The cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush. 

Cherrish, obs. form of Cherish. 

Cherry (tje-ri), sh. Forms: a. i cyrs, ciris; 

)3. 4 chiri(e, 4-7 eheryCe, 5 cheri, chere, cher- 
ree, chiry, 6 cMrrie, (cheryse), 6-7 cherie, 
cherrie, 6- cherry. [The OE. name ciris, cyrs 
(known only in comb.) was cogn. with OHG. 
chirsa, chersa (MHG. kirse, kerse, mod.G kirsche\ 
OLG. "'^kirsa (MDu. kerse, Du. hers, FI, keerze\ 
all repr. earlier (?WGer.) ^kirissa\—^kcresjd^ 
adoption of a pop. L. ^cerestay^ceresca, which was 
also the progenitor of the Romanic forms It, 
ciriena, Sp. cereza, Pg. cereja, Pr. cereisa, cereira, 

F. cerise (cf. med.L. ciiesitm). The yi.F.€hery^ 
chiri is not known till 14th c. ; it was probably 
derived from ONF'. chertse (still used in Northern 
France), inferred to have given an^ early ME. 
cherise, cherts, which was subseq. mistalcen for a 
plural in -s, and a singular cheri educed from it; 
cf. pea, chay, riches. It is hardly possible that the 
OE. ci?ds itself gave the ME. word. 

Classical L, had cerasus cheny-tree, cerasum cherry, cor- 
resp. to Gr. Kepaoros, (also Kepao-co, xcpao tw; cherry-tree, 
Keiidaiotf cherry ; according to the Roman writers, st^aued 
because brought by Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus 
(though some refer the Gr. to Kepa<., horn). L. C eresea, to 
which the Romanic and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob. an adj. form : its phonology is not evidenced; perh. 
there was a popular *cerisus for. cerasus, whence cereseus 
for ceraseus. The sequence of forms in WGep was app. 
keresja, kerisja, kirisja, kirissa, whence OE. cirisse, ciris, 
cirs. All the Celtic names ai’e either from Romanic, as 
Breton yrrw (Rostrennen) Yjtwx (Le Gonidee), Welsh 
ceirioes, ceiroes ceirios (Pugh^ ; or from O- 

ME.> as Irish wVzkf^i'/zzW^/z) (O’Reilly), CzdacyriSiSirisf 
Manx shillish. The fact that there is no native n^e m 
Celtic or Teutonic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Britain or Western Europe.] 

I. 1 . A well-known stone-fruit ; the pulpy drupe 
of certain species (or a sub-genus) of Pruiius 
(N. O. Rosacetd). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fruit of the cultivated tree 
{Pnmus Cerasus ox Cerasus vu/g-ans); of this, two 
forms are now also found wild in Britain ; the 
more distinct of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 
(F. Avittm). , ^ - 

IcxoooAgs. Vocah. inWr.-W. 269/18 cinsbeam, 

1236 Pipe Roll 20 Hen. Ill, Suffolk, Honour of Clare, ht 
de lxvi.T. et de v.d. de pomis et cicera et cerasis venditis 
per eadem maneria.] f 1350 Cheriston • se® Cherry-stonl. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 281 Chibolles & cheinielys and ripe 
chiries monye. 221400 Pis tel of Susan 93 pe chine and 
be chestein, >at chosen is of hewe. C142S in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 647 Hoc ciresum, chery. ^ 1428 Disput. Mary 
* Cross in Leg. Rood (1871) 217 Dropes rede as ripe 
cherrees . . fro his flesshe gan laue. c x^5 Cookery Bk. 
(Hark MS. 279) cxxiv, Talce Chyryis & pike out )je stony& 
\ 1440 Bone Flor. 1763 Wyne redd as Cberye. c 1460 
T^meley Myst. 118 A bob of cherys. 1527 Andrew BrunS‘ 
wyke's Distyll. Waters^.], Thecheryses that I wryte ofbe 
the comen great cheryses. 1579 Langham Card. Health 
(1633) 136 The blacke sowre Chenes do strengthen the 
stomackl x58x Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb ) 41 ihey too^ 
a medicine of Cherries. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. u. 209 
We erew together, like to a double cheiry. 1657 Auste?? 

TV..,..?, r-A Tb#. blank hart Cherrv is a very speciall 
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Longf. M. Siandish ix. 48 No maa can gather cherries in 
Kent at the season of Christmas i 

b. In proverbial expressions. 

ct^^o Ckev, Assigrte 329, 1 charde not W croyse . . jje valwe 
of a cherye. 1587 Gascoigne Wks. 85 That old Jove now 
was scarce^ worth a cherry, 1:708 Motteux Rahektis v. 
xxviii, By Jingo, I believe he wou’d make three bits [S737 
bites] of a cherry. 2869 in HazUtt Eng, Frov, 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their own harm. Pr(yv^ It is 
no use making two bites of a cherry. 

2. Short for CHEBaY-TRUB. 

1636 Bacon Syk>a % ^3 Those that hear Flowers and no 
Fruit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 1861 Delamer Kit- 
chen Garden 3C47 The Cherry. - A tree of handsome stature. . 
which furnishes a useful wood. X873 H. Macmielan Trtte 
Vine i. 16 To the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus. 
b. for oherry-wood (see 10). 

1793 Southey Nondescripts This Windsor-chair ! (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow'd, saddle-seated), 18^ Amer. Hu- 
fnmdst $ May 8/2 The reading room is. .finished in polished 
cherry, 

3. With qualifying words, applied a. to many 
species (and varieties) of the genus Prunus (and 
subgenus Cerasus), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884 : attiong these are Bird C., Choke C., 
Ground C., etc., q. v. ; Black C., a formerly preva- 
lent name of the Wiki Cherry (P. Avium) ; Cana- 
dian, Bwarf, or Sand C. {P. ^umila) ; American 
Bird C. or "Wild Ked O. {P. pennsylvanica ) ; 
American Wild Black <3. (A serotma) ; Ever- 
green C. {P. caroUniana). 

2530 Palsgr. 198/2 Blacke chery, merhe. *641 French 
Disiill. ii. 1 1651) 52 Take of Black-cherries . . a gallon. 1683 
Milton Hist. Mosc. i. (1851) 481 Black-cherry or divers 
other Berries. 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fruit, quality of wood, etc. See 
Barbadoes C., Bibch C., Brush C., Clammt C., 
Cornelian C., Cowhage C., Winter C., Wooden 
C., eta Australian C, {Exocarptis cupressi- 
farmis ) ; Beech C. » Brush Cherry ; Black C., 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade ; Broad- 
leaved O., of W. Indies {Cordia macrophylla)\ 
Cayenne 0. {Eugenia Mkhelit) ; Btottentot C. 
(Cassine Maurocema) j Jamaica C. {Fkus pedun- 
culata)\ Jerusalem 0. {Solanum pseudo-capsi- 
cum) ; E. S. Wales C. {Nelitris ingens), 

4. * A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit, sweetened and diluted’ (Webster). Cf. 
Cherby-brandt. 

5. Jig. a. Applied to the lips, etc. 

Swif'Bn Arcadia 2 Shoe spake to vs all, opening the 
cherrie of her lips, a 1649 Drumm. ok Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 3 Pale look the roses, The rubies pale, when mouth’s 
sweet cherry closes. 

b. Applied to a person. 

i5o<^3o (f?) Dunbar In secreii Place 5a Wylcum I my golk 
of maireland, My chirrie and my mailcles mun5oun. 

6 . The cherry-like berry of the coffee shrub. 

(So called on plantations.) 

7. Meek. A spherical bur or reaming-tool. 

1874 Knight Diet. Ilech., Cheri^^ a spherical bur used 
especially in reaming out the cavities of bullet-molds. 

II. Attrib. and Comb, 

8 . simple attrib. or as adj. Cherry-coloured, red. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys 14 Hyr chyry chekys.. Hyr 

lyppys rosy. 1570 Torberv. To his Ladie i, Thy chirrie 
hppe doth bleede. i66x Hickeringill Jamaica 88 Is there 
no Paradise in Cherry-cheek, 1737 Swift Tom Clinch^^ A 
new cherry ribbon. 1733 Lend, Gas. No. 6068/8 Lined with 
Cherry Silk. xSSz B. Taylor Poefs Jrnl. (1866 » 54, I 
thought the sun was dead, But yonder bum his beacons 
cherry. 

9. General comb. : a. attrib., cherry-bloom , 

-blossom^ -dye^ -feast., -fruit ^-garden^ -gum ^ -kernel^ 
-orchard, -piCi -tart, -time, -stick, -stock, -yard-, 
b. similative, as cherry-cheek, -colour*, -crimson, 
-rose adjs. ; o. parasynthetic, as cherry -cheeked, 
•coloured, -lipped adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1838 Longf, Birds of Passage, Day of Swish, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the *cher^-blooms. 1761 Frances Sheridan 
Sidney Bidulph 11 . 262 Dolly, who is apretty little *cherry- 
cheek, and her father’s great favourite. 1586 W. Webb 
Poetrie (Arb.) 78 Thou fine '*‘chery cheekt child. 1834 Mr.ss 
Mitford Village Str. in. (1863) 127 A cherry-cheeked, 
eyed country lass. *730 Bond. Gaz. No. 3842/2 *Cherry- 
Colour Sattin. 2695 Ibid. No. 3112/4 *Cherry coloured Sattin. 
2873 Ellacombe Bells of Ch. mi. 172 Rich cherry-coloured 
amber, a 27^ Warton Maid, Garl. (R.) Lips of *Cherry- 
d5'e, 2393 Gower III. 32 And that [i.e. hope] en- 
dureth but a throwe, Right as it were a *chery feste. 
2733 Lend, Gaz. No. 6030/3 A *Cherry-Garden near New- 
ington Green. 2633 Gerardis Herbal n. Ixxxii. 391 [It] 
maketh young wenches to look faire and *cherrie like. 2395 
Barnfield Sonn, xvii, *Cherry-lipt Adonis, 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. Boz ' 1850) 149/2 Long *cherry stick pipes. 2377 Langl. 
P. PL B. V. 161 For she had childe in *chirityme. 2398 
Epntario F iij b, To make garlike sauce in. -Cherry time. 
2636 Altkorp MS. in Simpkinson Introd. 76 

Weedeing & settinge strawberryes in the ^cherry yarde. 

10. Special comb. : cherry-apple, the Siberian 
Crab-apple {Pyrus baccata ) ; tuharry-bag, a kind 
of purse for holding gold ; cherry-bay * cherry- 
laurel ; oheny-bird, the American Wax-Wing 
or Cedar-bird {Ampelis Carolinmsis ) ; oherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry j also its 


colour; cherry-bob, two cherries with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games ; cherry-breeches, a nickname of the 
I ith Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; cherry- 
chopper, cherry snipe, cherry-sucker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher ; cherry-clack, 
cherry-clapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; cherry-coal, a soft 
coal with a shiny resinous lustre, which ignites 
readily and bums without caking ; f cherry-cob 
Cherry-stone ; cherry-crab « cherry-apple ; 
t cherry-cracker, the Hawfinch or Grosbeak ; 
cherry-finch « cherry-cracker ; cherry-laurel, 
the common Laurel (Cerasus Laurocerasus) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C, cera- 
siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb {Epilobiuni hirsutum) and 
of the garden Heliotropium peruvianum ; cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry; also a mode of 
crying * ripe cherries * ; cherry-rum, mm in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoner, 
an instrument for forcing cherry-stones from the 
pulp ; cherry-water, a kind of drink made from 
cherries ; cherry-wine, wine made from cherries, 
esp. Maraschino, made from the Marascho 
Cherry; chen’y-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree ; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose ( Viburnum Opulus). See also Cherry- 
BOUNOE, Cherry-tree, etc. 

2838 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 308 The small *Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab . . used for making quasar punch. 
2339 Will of Mary Hancoke (Somerset Ho.) A *cherry 
bagg of golds. 16. . Tom Thumbs 67 in Hazl E. P, P. II. 
179 Nimbly he Would diue into the Cherry-baggs. 2633 
Gerardo's Herbal App. 1602 *Cherry bay iso called from 
having leaves like the laurel and fruit like the cherry). 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 Oleasters, Cherry-bay. 2869 
J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The *cherry-bird. 
2884 E. P. Roe in HarpePs mag. Mar. 616 The Carolina 
wax- wing, alias cedar or* cherry bird. 1868 Daily News 18 
July, A fine white and *cherry blossom in the cow cla.ss. 
1871 Forbes Exper. WarPr. ^ Ger. IL 140 (Hoppe) When 
he [Lord Cardigan] commanded the ‘*cherry breeches’. 
2888 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 380 Bee bird and *Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, tnough the inference implied by the 
latter is absolutely false. 2834 T. Forster Perenn. Cal, in 
Hone Eyery-day Bk. 1 1 . 877 The noisy cherry clack . . 
drives it.s . . windsails round. ^ 2763 G. Colman Terrae- 
fHius I, My words, however big and sonorous, are as inno- 
cent as the noise of a *cherry-clapper. 2833 T, Hook G. 
Gurney (1850) I. v, pa So long as his breath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a cherry clapper does while the wir.d Wows. 
2853 Pkarmaceui. Jml. XHI. 122 Bituminous coal is 
divided into ^cherry coals, splint coals, caking coals. 2877 
A. Green Phys. Geol. u. § 6. 80 A very beautiful variety 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branch 
Coal in Yorkshire. 268a H. More Lett, on Several Snbj. 
(1694) Stickling to get themo.-t Counters and *Cherry-cobs. 
2377 Holinshed CHron. (1586) 1 . 223 Bulfinshes, goldnnshes, 
wash-tailes, '‘^chericKickers, yellow hamer.s, felfares. 2865 
Intell. Qbserth No. 42. 424 A species of *cherry-finch. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. 227 [Plants] not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds . , Laurels, *Cherry Laurel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
251/2 The Cherry-laurel or Ckimmon laurel . . was introduced 
from the Levant in the i6th century. , Cherrydaurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oil of this plant ; it con- 
tains prussic acid. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept, v/i Baron 
Kremer . . mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel,^ and the tulip had been introduced into Vienna by 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way to all the rest of Europe. 1833 
Veg. Subsi. Food 314 *Cherry Pepper, .native of ..West 
Indies, .shape of the pods, .somewhat the form of a cherry. 
28^ S. Thomson Wild FI. ni. (2861) 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb] under 
the name of * *cherry-pie ^ 288a Garden 16 Dec. S4^/3 
Some splendid trusses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cheriy Pie.s. c t/^$o Women 22 in Wright's 
Chaste Wife 24 Some be browne, and some be whit . . And 
some of theym be ^chiry ripe. 2606 R. Alison Recreation 
(Hoppe) There cherries grow that none may buy Till 
cher^ ripe themselves do cry. ^ 2648 Herrick 
Cherrie-ripe (1869) 17 Chetrie-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, Full 
and faire ones; come and buy. 2663 R. Mathew £/>*4 
A kh. § 1 1 6. tg2 Commonly sold for black *cherry- water. 
2833 Marevat N. Forster, xliv, Negu.s and cherry-water 
were added to tea. a 2648 Dvsvt Closet Open (1669) 127 The 
Countess of Newport’s *Cherry Wine. 2879 Prior Plani-n., 
^Cherry-wood, in Jacob’s PL Faversh, the water-elder, from 
its bright red fruit. 

t Clie'rafy, nonce-wd. [f. prec.] irans. To 
impart a cherry-like colour to ; to reddea. 

c 2622 SHvester Dti Bartas ii, xv. Decay no Her cheek 
shee cherries, and her ey shee cheers, 

t Clie'rry, Obs. [f. F. (pa. 

pple. chirt) to cherish.} trans. To cheer, delight. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. x, 22 Myide Euphrosyne : Next 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry ; S weete Goddesses all three, 
which me in mirth do cherry ! 

Che-Try-boTi’iice. Also 7 -botmeer. 

1. Colloq. for Cherry-brandy. 

[Said by Latham to be a tenn coined in order to sell the 
spirit without paying duty ; but he j;ives no authority,] 

2603 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 369 Any mingled 
drink; as punch, chen^bouncer, etc. 275^ Anti-Jacobin 
Rett,. Rmers n. ii. This cherty-bounce, this loved noyau, 
My drink for ever be, 1808 W, Irving Salmag. (1824) 368 
A glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. 2844 W. 
H. Maxwell Sports 4- Adv, ScoiL xiv. (1855) 128 A glass of 
cherry-bounce was insisted upon. 


% Brandy and sugar. 

Poor Robin (N.) Brandy .. if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mix sugar which it down will draw ; When men to- 
gether these do flounce, They call the liquor cherry-bounce. 

Clie:rr>->lbra*iidy. A liqueur of a dark red 
colour, made of brandy in which Morello or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

2738 Vanbr. & CiB. Prov, Husb. i. i. 31 Bottles of Cherry- 
Brandy. 2833 Marryat P. Simple ix. To a pastry-cook's 
opposite, to eat cake.s and tarts and drink cherry-brandy. 

CieTry-fairB A fair held in cherry- orchards 
for the safe of the fruit, ‘ still kept up in Worcester- 
shire * (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterous 
gaiety and licence. P'ormerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of 
its pleasures : cf. cherry-feast (Chehry\5-/a g), 

2393 Gower Conf. Frol. 1 . 19 For al is but a chery feire 
This worldes good, a 1420 Gccleve DeReg. Princ. clxxxv. 
(i860) 47 Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery feire, 2330 
Whittinton Vnlg. (1527) 23 So hasty fruytes be a pleasure 
. . for the tyme, but theyr time is but a chery feyre. 2339 
MiTT. Mag,, Edw. IV, ii, As a chery fayre ful of woe. 

t Clie*rrylet. Obs. [f. Cherry sb. + -let.] 
A little cherry ; used fig, of a woman’s lips, etc. 

1612 Sylvester Ode to A sirxa, Thosei twins thy straw- 
berrie teates, Curled-purled cherrielets. <*2674 Herrick 
Descrip. Warn. 20 (1869) App. 434 Two smelling, swelling, 
bashful cherelettes. 

Clier2Tf-me*ra?y, (t- colloq. or slang, [perh. f. 
cheery y merry ; possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.] Merry : esp. from conviviality. 

[2603 Middleton Blurt i. i, Tricks, tricks, kerry merry 
buff!] 277s Cont. Sterne's Sent. Jottrn, 219 'Jhat every 
convivial assistant should go home cherry-merry, 

P Cherry-merry, a present of money. Cherry-tnerry- 
bamhoo, a beating Anglo-Indian.' Slang Diet.] 

Cherw-pit. 

1. A children’s game which consists in throwing 
cherry-stones into a small pit or hole ; originally 
the hole itself. 

2533 World 4- Child in Hazl. Dodsl. I. 246, 1 can play at 
the cherry-pit. 1602 Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 129 Tis not for 
faulty to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. 2633 Randolph 
Jealous Lovers 11. iii, Your cheeks were sunk So low and 
hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 2658 
Ford Witch of Edmonton in. i, I have lov’d a witch ever 
since I played at cherrypit. 

2. U. S. dial. A cherry-stone. 

die^rry-re’d, U. Having the colour of ripe 

red cherries; applied to the colour of iron, 
coal, etc., at a low red heat. Also szihst. 

*594 J* Dickenson A risbas 1 1878) 50 Cheekes cherrie redde. 
2700 Land, Gaz. No. 4250/8 His riatr Cherry-red. 2803 
Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 249 Red hot iron , .heated 
to the degree known by the term cherry red. 2826 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4- Art 1 . 7 The low red heat called cherry 
red. 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 296/3 Good and well tried roses 
..most beautiful of the cherry reds. 

Chie*rryTy« nonce-wd. A garden or collection 
of cherry-trees. Cf. pinery, vinery, etc. 

1812 L. Hawkins Ctess <§• Gertr. 47 The product of his 
graperies, pineries, peacheries, cherryries. 

ClieTry-stone. See Cheery sb. and Stone. 

1. The stone or hard endocarp of the cherry, 

c 2330 Medical MS. in Archseol. XXX. 354 Late hym take 
y« cheriston mete And with holy watir it drynke & ete, 
c 200 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheristone, peirilla. 2584 R. Scot 
Disc, Witcher, xiii. xxviii. 33s Take a nut, or a cheristone 
8c burne a hole through the side of the top of the shell. 
2677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. m. yi. 276 Caesar’s Image 
drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a piece of great curiosity, 
1784 Johnson in Boswell 13 June, Milton, .could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock ; but. .not carve heads upon cherry-stones, 

b. As the type of a thing of trifling value. 

[2590 Shaks. Com. Err, iv. iii. 74 Some diuels aske but the 
parings of ones naile . . a pin, a nut, a cherrie- stone. ] 1607 
Dekker Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 IL 276 Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 2759 Sterne Tr, Shandy 1 . xix, He 
would not give a cherry-stone to choose amongst them. 

2. A game played with these stones. 

2329 Horman Vulg. xxxii. 282 Playenge at cheriston is 

f ood for children, ci$zo Skelton Sp. Pap'ot 332 To 
ryng all the see into a cheryston pit. .To rule ix realmes by 
one mannes wytte, [2337 J'hersyies in 4 Old Plays 11848) 82 
The counters wherwith cherubyn did qheristones count] 
Clxe’jjry-tree. For forms see Cherry sb. and 
Tree. 1 he tree which bears cherries. 

[c 2000 Cleric in Wr.-Wuleker, cyrstreow.l 

c 2400 Maundev. IV. 22 As it were of Piombtrees or of 
Cherietrees. ct4y> Promp. Parv. 72 Chery tre, cerasus. 
2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 448 Before the time that L. Lucullus 
defeated K. Mithridates, there were no cherrie-trees in 
Italy. 2883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 240 A lovely wild cherry- 
tree in blossom. 

Cherse, obs. form of Cherish. 

Cherset ~ Churchscot, q. y.^ 

CX300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 60 Dare iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. 

Cbersoiiese (k9*JsJiu:s). Also 7 c]aersoDess(e, 
8~9 in Lat. form cbersonesus. [ad. L. chersone- 
sus, a. Gr. peninsula, f. ^^7 

land + PTjeros island ; spec, the Thracian peninsula 
west of the Hellespont.] 

A peninsula. (Now mostly poetic or rhetorical^ 
2602 Holland Pliny IL 405 Within the Chersonese of 
the Rhodians. x6i3 Drayton Poly-olb, i, Hayle's vaster 
mouth doth make A chersonese thereof. 1635 R. N. 
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tr Camden* s Hisi, Eliz. ii. 176 A Byland or Chersonesse. 

Milton P. A. xi. 392 Thence To Agra and Labor of 
ereat Mogul, Down to the golden Chersonese. 1769 Z>i? 
Fods Tour Gt. Brit fed. 7) 1 . 408 This little Chersonese, 
called The Land’s End, 1850 W. Irving Mahomet 1 . 13 
That great chersonese or peninsula . . known by the name 
of Arabia. 

Chert (tpJt). Also 7-8 cMrt. [App. a local 
term, which has been taken into geological use. 
Origin not ascertained. Prof. Skeat compares 
Kentish place-names like Brasted Chart \ but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as *a 
rough common overran with gorse, broom, bracken, 
etc.’, whence rough uncultivated (land).] 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but more 
brittle, occurring in strata ; also called hornstone. 
Also applied to various impure siliceous or calcareo- 
siliceous rocks, including the jaspers. 

X679 Plot Staffordsh, (1686) 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between the beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Marble. 1729 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 30 Chert, 
this is akind of Flint .. called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 PA//. Trans, (abridged) VI. ii. 192 The Strata 
of Chert are often four Yards thick. 1747 Hooson M iner s 
'Diet Eivb, Attended with small Chirts, Cauks, etc, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 Bakewell Introd. 
Geol (1815) 211 Seams of siliceous earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1853 Lyell Princ. Geol.^ Gloss. 
Chert A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. 1868 Dana Min. (1880J 195* 

2. attrih. and in comb. 

1863 Reader 14 Feb., Flint and chert implements were 
found in much lower positions. 1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/4 
The ‘ mill-room’ in which huge chertstones are shoved round 
by iron arms, x888 Jrnl. Derhysh. Archseol* Boc.^ The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

tCkeTte, -tee. Obs. Forms: 3-5 cherte, 
4-5 cheerte, chierte, -tee, 5 cheertee, ebierete, 
cbyerete, cberetie, -te, ebarte, 6 cberitie, (7 
arch, cbiertee). [a. OF. chiertCy later and AF. 
cherte dearness (in CNF. kerti^ quertS, Pr. cariat') 
L. cdritdt-em dearness, f. car-us dear. The 
OF. inherited form of the word which w^as sub- 
sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
chariti Chabity. In Eng. the two were not always 
kept distinct ; hence the forms cherete^ cheritie^ 

1 . Dearness, tenderness, fondness, affection ; esp. 
in phr. to have (or holiT^ in chertee. 


axzz% Alter. R. 408 Cherite, )>et is cherte of leoue Huge. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 396 He Wende hat I hadde of 
hym .so greet chiertee {v. r. cnierte, cherte], c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode (1869) 37 Charitee holt in cheertee that that 
oothere holden in vilitee. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141/2 
He was grete with hym and had in grete chyerete. X613 
W. Browne Skeph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 11 Sonnes three, 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2 . Dearness in price ; dearth. 

a 1420 OccLEVE Poems., A n Roy iv. 7 Gold hath us in swich 
hate. That of his love and cheertee the scantnesse Wole arte 
us three to trotte un to Newgate. 1481 Caxton Myi^. in. 
viii, 147 Ther is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete ^ierte. 

3 . [Connected with Cheer.] Cheerfulness. 
rx449 Pecock Repr, i. xx, 121 Men and wommen my5te 

lyue..in lasse iolite and cherte of herte. Ibid. n. xx. 274 
The sunne passith in cleernes, cheerte, and coumfort the 
moone. c 1505 Dunbar Sanct Sahmtor i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow. Chasing fra me all cheritie. ^ , 

Clierty (tj 5 *Jti), a. [f. Chert + -y i.] Of the 
nature ot chert ; naving chert as a constituent. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) 161 Theyocks are hard 
and cherty. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. ix. (ed. 2) 206 It 
[the limestone] abounds in masses of a cherty, siliceous sub- 
stance. x8so Lyell znd Visit U. S. II. 17 Cherty sandstone. 

Cherub (tje*ripb). PL cherubs, cherubim 
(tje-dz/bim). Forms: a. i cerubin, -im, 1-8 
cberubin, 3-7 -ine, 4 -yn, (5 cberybin). 4-9 
cberub, (6-7 cberube). 7. 4-5 cberiibyin, 6-8 
-im. Phir. S, 3-7 cbenibins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, -inis), e. 4-5 cbernbyn, 5 -in. f. 6 
cbernbyms, 6 -ims. 7. 7"* cbernbim. 0 
cberubis, -es, 6— cberubs. [OE, and ME, che- 
rttbin, ME. and mod. cherub \ derived (through 
F., L., Gr.) from the Heb. of the OTest, where 
1^13 Uruh, pi. D’y"!? Vrublm, are used as ex- 
plained below. (It has no root or certain ety- 
mology in Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Heb. tbe word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as x€pov/ 3 t> { 4 v, -«V), 

also in N.T., Heb. ix. 5/ and by the Vulgate 
cherub f cherubzn, cherubim (the latter in the 
Clementine text). As the plural was popularly 
much better known than the sing. (e. g. in the 
Te Deum), the Romanic forms were all fashioned 
on cherubin^ viz. It. cherubino., pi. -f, Sp. queruhin^ 
Pg. querubin^ cherubin^ F. cherubin.)'^* 

The earliest Eng. instances are of cerubin^ cheru- 
bin, taken over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as a proper name, at 
other times as a collective. From the ME. period, 
the popular forms were, as in French, cherubin 
sing., cherubins plural. Cherubin survived m 
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popular use to the i8th c. ; but in tbe Bible trans- 
lations, cherub was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyclif, was kept up by the i6th c. translators, 
and gradually drove cherubin into the position of 
an illiterate form. In the plural, cherubins is 
found from the 13th c. ; and although in MSS. of 
the earlier 'Wyclifite version, cheruhyn is more 
frequent (after the Vulgate), the later version has 
always cherubins ; this was retained in ordinary 
use till the 1 7th c. Bat in the i6th c., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Bible translators to substitute 
ckerubims : this occurs only once in Coverdale, 
but always in tbe Bishops’ Bible and version of 
16 1 1. From the beginning of the 17th c., cherubim 
began to be preferred by scholars (e. g. Milton) 
to ckerubims., and has gradually taken its place ; 
the Revised Version of 1881-5 has adopted it. A 
native cherubs arose early in the i6thc. ; 

in Tindale, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it occurs beside cherubins^ -inis\ 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherubim being more or less coUeclive. ^ 
Briefly then, cherubin, cherubins are the original English 
forms, as still in French. But, in’ the process of Biblical | 
translation, cherubin has been supplanted by cherub J and 
cherubins has been ‘improved’ successively to clumhims, 
cherubim ; while, concurrently, cherub has been popularly 
fitted with a new plural cherubs. 

The foreign form of the plural, coupled with the vagueness 
of the meaning in many passages, led to curious grammatical 
treatment even in MSS. of the LXX : here the Heb. sing, 
and pi. are normally reproduced as 

latter taken in Gen. iii. 24 as a neuter plural, as it is in 
Heb. ix. yet in Ps. xviii. 10 and the duplicate^ passage 
in 2 Sam. xxii. ii.and in 2 Chron. iit ix,the Heb. sing. 2 D 3 
(ofthe Masoretic text) is represented by treated 

as a neuter singttlar (iwl t<p 

er/pov). In the former case the Vulgate follows the LXX 
with cherubim. Since, in the Latin, there is, in many pas- 
sages, nothing to show the number of cherubin, it is no 
cause of surprise that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually used as a sing, (masc, or neuter) in many 
mediaeval Latin hymns and litanies.] 

The history of the sense, or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside E^lish, though English use reflects all its varie- 
ties. In the OT^st. the cherubim are ‘ living creatures with 
two or four wings, but the accounts of their form are not 
consistent : cf. me earlier notices with those of Ezekiel’s 
vision (Ezek. i, x). They first appear in Genesis lii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. This name was also given to 
the two images overlaid with gold placed with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
presence was manifested. A frequent expression for the 
Divine Being was ‘he that dwelleth (or sitteth) between 
(or on) the cherubim V Psalm xviii. 10 (also contained in 
2 Sam. xxii. ji) says of Jehovah ‘ He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. cherubim), and did fly’. It is in connexion with 
this class of passages that the word first appears m Eng- 
lish, and it is difficult to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels appears to belong to Christian Mysticism; According 
to the 4th c. work attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hierarchies, each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz. (according to the re- 
ceived order) seraphim, cherubim, thrones ; dominions, vir- 
tues (Supaptew), powers: principalities, archangels, angels. 
Cherubim were thus made the second of the nine orders, 
having the special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of divine things. Their angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 

+ 1 . In early -use : {Cherubin, -yn, -ym). A re- 
production of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 

+ a. In certain Biblical expressions describing 
the seat or dwelling of the Deity. Obs. 

c8zs Vesp. Ps. xvii[i] 10 Asta^ ofer cerubim & fleh. 
Ixxix. 2, and xcviiifil i Du Se sites ofer Cerubm [L. in all 3 
places Cherttbin\ c 1000 Ags. Ps. xviiM. 10 And he ^tah 
eft ofer cherubin [ascendit super cherubin\. — xcviii[i]._ 1 
SitteS ofer cherubin {sedei super cherubin]. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hotn. Ill And steh eft abuuen cherubin. 2:1240 
Ureisun 25 in Cott. Horn. 191 Heih is >i kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xviii. ii And he stegh 
ouer cherubin and flegh thar. 21x340 Hampole Psalter 
xcviii[i]. I Crist is kynge sittys on cheruW 138a 
Wyclif 1 Sam. iv. 4 The arke . . of the Lord of oqstis, 
sittynge vpon cherubym [1388 cherubyn]. — Ps. xviij^}. 
II He stesede vpon cherubyn, and fleis [1388 -ym], — Ps, 
Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 2 That sittest vpon cherubyn [1388 -yral. 

FThe form -/«, -im, also stands in one passage in Cover- 
dale, and Bps.’ Bible; in neither of which it is (elsewhere) 
the plural form 

1535 Coverdale Isa. xxxvu. 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon Cherubin. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) ed. 1573 
Which dwellest vpon Cherubim. 

t "b- Explained as ‘ fullness of knowledge or * a 
celestial virtue’, , 

^1240 Hampole Psalter xvilUV 12 He steghe alwuen 
cherubyn, bat is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als mykel as fulnes of conynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. 11. IX. (1495) 36 Cherubyn is to ynderstonde plpte 
of cunnynge. 1650 French Chym. Cherubin is a 

celestiall vertue, and influence . . proceeding fmm God, and 
descending upon the earth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speaks largely. . . j* .j 1 

f c. Taken as the proper name of an mdmaual 
angel ; particularly of UrieL Obs. 

axzzsAncr. R. 356 pis ilke is,., bitocned bi cherubines 
sweorde biuoren )?e ^^ten of Parai& a 1300 Cursor M. 124S 
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Now gaTo paradis. .Til cberubin >at espeyateward. Ibid. 
225QQ Pan sal quak sant cherubin, and alsua sal do seraphin. 
a 1300 Signs bef. Judgem. 152 in E. E. P. (.1862; 11 pan sal 
quake seraphin and cherubin . J>at be]? angles two- 14x3 
Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle i. ix. (1859) 7 Cherubyn, my dere broder, 
to whome is commytted the naked swerde for to kepe the 
entre of paradys. Tkersytes in Four Old Plays {XS4Z) 

82 The fyue stones of Dauyd . . the wing with which seint 
Mychaell dyd fly to his mount, the counters wherwxih 
cherubyn, did cheristones count. [1876 Diet Chr. Anhg. 

I. 89/2 From the name of Uriel being little known, the 
fourth archangel is ^designated in some mediaeval monu- 
ments as St. Cherubin.] 

t d. Used collectively for a guard, company, or 
order of angels. Obs. 

c 1367 Eulog. Hist (i860) II. IV. xi. 12 Cherubin quoque, 
id est, Angelorum prsesidium. 1388 Wyclif ui. 24 
Cherubyn, that is keping of aungels. i53S Berthelet s ed. of 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.n. ix, The ij ordre hyght chem- 
byn, and is to vnderstonde, plente of counnynge. 1613 K. L. 
Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cherubin, order of Angels. 

Perhaps formerly taken in sense c» or d. m 
the Te Deum : see 2. 

3 . In extant use : A being of a celestial or 
angelic order. ^ , 

a. One of the Giving creatures’ mentioned m 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
Temple. 

b. One of the second order of angels of the 
Dionysian hierarchy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in love) ; a con- 
ventional representation of such an angelic being 
in painting or sculpture. 

As the Christian notion was simply super-imposed as a 
kind of gloss upon the Hebrew, the two are not loyally 
separable in med.L. or Eng. Milton completely blends 
them, as did e.g. Durandus in his Rationale Dwinorum 
Officiorum (1286). In early Christian art, cherubim were 
app. coloured red, but according to some, blue, the sera- 
phim being red. In modern art, a cherub is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of a 
child’s head with wings but no body. 

fa. Sing, cherubin. Obs. (Cf. i c.) 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 19 That o cheruhyn [* 3 ®® cherub] 
be m the o syde . . and that othere in that othere. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 624 A somonour . . That hadde^ a fyr reed 
cherubynnes \v.r. -ynys, -ynes] face. 15x7 Torkington 
Pilgr. (1884) 70 A cherybyn of gold xii spane long, c XS70 
Thynnb Pride ^ Lmvl. cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn. 1597 Shaks. Loved s Compt 319 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover’d, a x6a6 Bacon 
New Ail. (1658) 22 The Spirit of Chastity, .in the hkenesse 
of a fair beautifull Cherubine. 1654 J er. Taylor Real Pres. 

1. ii, No more then we know how a Cherubin sings or thinks. 
X700 Dryden Pal. ^ A rc. Ded., God in either eye has placed 
a cherubin. 1708-21 Kersey, A Cherub or Cherubin. So 
X7ai-3i in Bailey. [i74a-x8oo Cherub or Cherubim [with 
pi. -ims].] 

0 . Sing, cherub. 

c X382 Wyclif Ezek. xli. iS^, & chembyns forged & palmes ; 
& a palme bit wix cherub & cherub, & cherub hadde two 
faces. X535 Coverdale Exod. xxv. 19 And thou shalt make 
two Cherubyns . . y* the one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende. — 2 Sam. xxii. 11 He sat vpon Cherub and dyd fle^ 
1568 Bible (Bishops’) ibid., He rode vpon Cerub. --ExotL 
xxxvii. 7 One Cherub on the one side, and another Cherub, 
etc. i&a Shaks. Ham. iv. iii. 50, I see a Cherube that 
see’s him. 1632 Milton Pens. 54 With thee bring . . The 
Cherub Contemplation. —P. L. vn. 198 (^heruband Seraph, 
Potentates and Thrones, And Vertues, winged Spirits. 173S 
Pope Prol. Sat 331 A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
c x8oo Dibdin Poor Jack, There’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft To keep watch for the kfe of poor Jack. ^ x83» 
G. Downes Lett Cant Countries L 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some angle as a diminutive 
ornament. X87S Hamerton Iniell. Life viii. i. (1876) 281 A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 

7. Sing, cherubim. Obs. (Still dial, and vulgar.) 
1568 Bible (Bishops’) ed. 1573 Exod, xxv. 18-19 Thou shalt 
make two Cherubims of gold . . the one Cherubim shall thou 
make on the one ende Xelsewhere cherub]. 1673 Lady's Call, 
n. iii. 88 The ardor of a cherubim. lyop Swift & ^ddi- 
SON Tailer No. 32 f 2 Why should she wish to be a Cheru- 
bim, when ’tis Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable? 
X848 Dickens Dombey xxxi, As he looks up at the organ, 
Miss Tox in the gallery shrinks behind the fat legs of a 
cherubim on a monument. 

f 8. Plural cherubins. Obs. 
axjpo Cursor M. 8282 pe gilden oyle, be propiciatori, Tua 
cherubins [w.n -ynes]. 138a Wyclif .£2:2^/. xxv. 18 Twogoldun 
cherubyns. — Ezek x. 20 Foure cherubyns. Caxton 

Haw to Die 22 The cherubyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe, IS3S Coverdale Exod. xxv. 18 Two Chem 
byns of beaten golde. X549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps, xvni. 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. x6o6 
Shaks. Tr, <$• Cr. in. iL 74 Feares make diuels of Cherubins. 
1673 H. More Appendix ii The Cherubins in the Ark were 
of this figure. 

"I* €. Plural cherubin. Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn [1388 cheru- 
bins] of gold, .two cherubyn in either heiatis.^ ^1400 Maun- 
dev. viii. 86, 4 Lyouns of Gold, upon the whiche thei b^e 
Cherubyn of Gold, 12 Spannes long. \Cherubin in the Te 
Deum is now taken as an archaic plural : see below F.] 

C. Plural cherubims. (arch, or vulgar). 

1S3S Coverdale Exod. xxvi. 1 Cherubyms shalt thou make 
th^n of broderd worke \elsewhere -ins, -yns, or cherubs, 
-es). xs^ Bible (Bishops') ed. 1573 Ge^yx. 24 He set 
Cherubims and a flaming sword. — Heb. ix.5 And ouer 
it the Cherubims of glory [ro always], xoii Bible Exoa. 
xxv. t8 Thou shalt make two Cherubims of gold. 1^9 Jer. 
Taylor Life of Christ i. iv. Inflam’d beyond the love of 
Seraphims, .made more knowing then Cherubims. x688 K. 
Holme Armoury ii. 14/x If there be but one in a Coat it is 
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called a Cherub, but if more then Cherubims. 3714 Spect. 
No. 600 ir 7 Rabbins tell us, that the chembims are a Set of 
Angels who know most. 1762-71 H, Walpole P'^ritte's 
Anecd, Pmut, (1786) IV. 207 Mural tablets with cherubims 
and flaming urns. 1771 Smollett Httvtph. Cl Let. 10 J une, 
[Theyl sing psalms and hymns like two cherubims. 
rj. Plural cherubim. 

3^5 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 28 The first place, .is giuen to 
the Angels of loue, which are tearmed Seraphim, the .second 
to the Angels of light, which are tearmed Cherubim. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 100 Majesty Divine, enclos'd With Flam- 
ing Cherubim, /did. xi. 128 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
Cherubim : four faces each Had, like a double Janus : all 
their shape Spangl'd with eyes. 1756 7 tr. KeyslePs Trav, 
(1760) III. 52 The groupe of cherubim, sera|>him, etc, in a 
marble basso-relievo. 1821 Byron Cain i. i. 418, I have 
heard it said. The seraphs love most— cherubim know most. 
1864 PusEY Lect. Daniel Vm. 520 The Cherubim, .were ob- 
jects of awe. 1883 Bible (Revised) Gen. Hi. 24 He placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim always\. 

0. 'Plura.l c/urubs. 

1526 Tindale I/ed, ix. $ The cherubis of glory [Wyclif 
138a and 1388 cherubyns, Ooverd. -ins, CRANMER-ims, J/ps/ 
Bible 4ms, Geneva -ins, li/iem. -ins, 1611 4ms, 1881 -im], 
IS35 CovERDALE Gsn. iii. 24^ Before the garden of Eden he 
set Cherube.s. — 1 /Cings vi. 23 He made also, .two Cheru- 
bins. .One wynge of ether of the Cherubs had fyue cubytes, 
1609 Bible (Douay) £zeA\ x. 1 Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
throughout the Chapter),, a 1711 Ken Hynmoiheo 
Wks. 1721 HI. 2ot Cherubs encircling Heav’n with Swords 
of Flame. 1718 Prior Solomon i, ad fin.. That fatal Tree . , 
Which flaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard. 1822 
Byron Vis. '^ndgm. The cherubs and the saints bow'd 
down before That archangelic hierarch. 

II In the Te Deunty in 15th c., cherubin and sera- 
phin, may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural ; but they may also (as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plural, and in edd. of the Prayer- bk. of 
the American Episcopal Church, altered to ‘cheru- 
bim and seraphim 

c X400 Prymer MS. Maskell 3fon. Pit. Eccl.Angl. (1882) 
III, 1516 To thee cherubyn and seraphym : crien with un- 
cecynge vois. c 1420 Douce MS. 275 If. 6 b To thee cheru- 
byn and seraphin ; crien with outen stentinge. C1420 Douce 
MS 246 If. 16 b To the cherubyn and seraphym cryeth with 
voyce withouten cessynge. *543 Prymer in Eng. ^ Lat.y 
use 0/ Sarum C. v. b To the crye forth all Angels. .To the 
thus cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynually. 1546 
Primary Too the Cherubin and Seraphin continually do cry. 
1549-62 Sternh. & Hopk. Ps. (1619) To thee Cherub and 
Seraphin, to cry they doe not lin. 

3 . transf. Applied to persons: f a. (in form 
cherubim) to a divine of surpassing intellect, Obs. 

1547 Hooper jDrc/. of Christ «$• his Office iv, No mans 
authoritie, Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or other Cherubim 
or Cherabim [? Seraphim]. 1638 E. Knot in Chillingw. 
Relig. Prpt. iv. 1 9 S, Thomas lAquina.s] the Cherubini 
among Divines. 

t o. (in form cherttlnn) to a beautiful or beloved 
woman (cf. anget). Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. IV. ii. 63 Thou young and Rose-Hp'd 
Cherubin. 1610 — Temp. i. ii. 152. 1634 Habincton Cos- 
I. viii, (Arb.^ 21 Sing forth sweete Cherubin. 1705 Rows 
Fair Penit. v.^ L 1756 Hadst thou been honest, tnou hadst 
been a Cherubin, 

c. (in form cheruby pi, cherubs) to a beautiful 
and innocent child. 

1705 Otway OrpJmn n. il 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me? 1814 Scott Wav. ii, The round-faced rosy 
cherub before him. 1855 Thackeray Ne^vcotnes L 18 Two 
little cherubs appeared in the Claphara Paradise. 1883 
Miss Bradoon IshmaelvCy The youngest . . a rosy-cheeked 
cherub, with golden curls. 

d. Cherubim', a provincial name of the Bam 
Owl. 

1864 Harrv Jones Holiday Papers 321 You’ve been and 
shot a cherubim. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 
126 [Locality not given.) 

e. Cherubims'. a nickname of the nth Hussars, 
‘ by a bad pun ' from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. & Fable. 

f 4i. In ihe ckerubius: unsubstantial, fanciful, 
* in the clouds Obs. rare. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk, im (D.) Diogenes mocking 
soch quidificall trifles, that were al in the cherubins, said, etc. 
B. allrib. md in comb. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 63 This fell whore. .Hath in her 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubin 
looke. i6xx CoTGR. s. v. Cherttbiny Rouge comme vn Cheru- 
bini Red-faced, Cherubin-faced, hauing a flerie facies like a 
Gherabin. 1617 S. Collins Def Bp. Ely 415 Seraph-like, 
not Cherub-like, ns 1771 Gray Bard ix, A voice, as of the 
Cherafa-Choir. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 21 With a 
Httlft cherub-like face. 1794 Coleridge Death of Chatter- 
ion 7 Assume, O Death ! the cherub wings of Peace. 18x3 
Byron Ck. Har. i. Ixv, Ah, Vice i how soft are thy volup- 
tuous ways . .A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. x8zi 
— i. i. 90 The cherubim -defended battlements. Ibid. 
II. ii, 139 The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, 1^7 Mrs. 
Forrester Mignon I. 12 The gold-framed cherub f^e. 

Ckerubic (tjeri«-bik), [f, Chebub + -io; 
cf. F. chirubiqueil Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a cherub or cherubs ; angelic. 

Cherubic doctor', a title given to Thomas Aquinas. Cheru- 
bic friar a Dominican. Cherubic form in art: a repre- 
.sentation of the four faces of the ‘living creatures ’in Eze- 
kiel's vision. Cherubic symbols ; representations of the four 
‘ living creatures* of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse as symWs 
of the four evangelists. Cherubic hymn : a hymn occurring 
in the chief eastern liturgies, beginning with ‘(We) who 
mystically represent the cherubimL 
■c X630 Milton AE/ a Solemn Mmic 12 The Cherubick Host 


in thousand quires Touch their immortal Harps. ^ 1667 
P.L.v. S47 Cherubic Songs by night from neighbouring Hills. 
1667 H. More Div.Dial, ni.xxiii. (1713) 229 The Cherubick 
or Angelick Body, 1709 Kennet Erasmus Ofi B'olly 121 
They shall cite their doctors invincible, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. 1826 Southey Lett, to Butler 
514 The Seraphic and Cherubic friars. 1866 N. 4- Q. 3rd Ser. 
IX. 468/1 Plates of the Four Evangelists with the cherubic 
symbols. 1871 Macduff Metn. Patmos v. 62 A fairer Eden . . 
where no cherubic sword guards the way, 187S E. W kite 
Life in Christ in. xx. (X878) 265 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. 1876 Diet. Chr. A ntiq. 1. 89/1 Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the four ‘ Living Creatures . Ibid. I. 634 i A 
. . tetramoiph or cherubic form bearing the evangelic sym- 
bols. Ibid. 1. 801/1 While it is being sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubic hymn. 

b. Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 
having a childish innocent face- 
1860 Reade Cloister ^ H. IV. 323 The innocent distress 
on the cherubic face. 

2 . sb. =«Cherabic friar, Dominienn. 

1826 Southey Lett, to Butler gi6 A host of shaven and 
shorn Cherubics have followed him. 
t CherU'bical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -h - al.] 
«=prec. Hence Cliera'bically 
1607 S. Collins Serm, (t6o8) 54 The sword Cherubicall 
that glitters afore Paradise. x6xsCurry-C. for Cox-C.in. 
X38 Lyra, with the rest of your Cherubicall Expositors. 
x6i6 K. Sheldon Mirac. Ch. Rome viii. 162 The cheru- 
bicall angel, w'hich . . spoke to St. Francis. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. I. iv, Cherubically escorted. 

Cherubim, -in, sb. see Cheeub. 
t Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) VII. 238 We should have 
gone on cherubiming of it and carolling, to the end of the 
chapter. 1760-85 Walpole Lett, to /\Iantt. Cherubimed 
and seraphimed. 

Cherubi'mic, n. raj^e. [f. cherubim + -10.] — 

Cherubic. 

*794 Wolcott fP. PlndarV Rozt/l, for Oliver II. 174 With 
cherubimic smiles and placid brows. 

Cherubi'mical, a. =prec. 

I73T--42 Bailey, Cheruhimicaly of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. 1775 NahmAtner. Ind. 17 The cherubimical figures, 
that were carried on the four principal standards of Israel. 
1854 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes II. 234 His face, .was 
ruddy, round, and cherubimical, 1883 Coniemp. Re^u Mar. 
340 Her beauty is.. fair, round and cherubimical. 

t Cherubi*uical, a. Obs. [f. chembin -1- -ic 
+ -AL. {Ci. rabbinical.)'] = Cherubic. 

C1601 W. Watson Decacordo?t fi6o2) 201 No lesse Cheru- 
binicall knowledge then Seraphical zeale. 1636 Trapp 
Cormn. Coloss. iii. 5 This is more than to have seraphical 
knowledge and cherubinical affections, 

Cherup, obs. form of Chirrup. 
t Cherve, v. Obs. To twist. 

Fromp. Parv, 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn [H. chervyn 
or fretyn, P, cheruen or freten], iorqueo, — Chervynge 
or fretynge in )>e wombe, torcio. 

Chervil (tjo-rvil). Forms: i ceerhlle, cerfelle, 
cerfille, 3 ohareuille, 4 chiruylle, 4-6 cher- 
uell(e, 5 cherefelle, 6 cheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
oharuiel, -oiel, -vyle, 6-7 chervill, chervile, 7 
cherfill, 6- chervil. [OE. cmrjille, cerfilUy -felhy 
ad. L. chair{e)phylla pi. of cheerephyllum, a. Gr. 
xaip€<pvX\ov, applied to the same plant. Cf. 
OHG. ke^'Velay kervola wk. fern., MHG. kervehy 

f. keruel m., Ger. kerbel m., MLG. and MDu. ker- 
velCy kervely Du. kervel fern., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant cmrefoUum. The second element 
of the Gr. is ^vKKov leaf, the first possibly from the 
vb. rejoice, be glad, CfCsRPOiL,] 

1 . A garden pot-herb {Anthriscus Cerefolium, 
formerly Chmrophytlumsativuni, N.O. Umbelliferm) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatic flavour to soups, stews, salads, etc. 

a 750 Corpus Gl. in Wr.-Wdlcker x2 CerefoUumy cerfelle. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 80 WiS springe , . cerfillan. CX265 
Voc. in Wr.-Wftlcker 558 Herba Robertiy i. herbe Robert, 
chareuille. ig6a Langl. P. PL A. vn. zSx Chibolles, cherue- 
lys Iv.r. & chiriuellis, B cheruelles] and ripe chiries monye. 
€ A lphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfohum, gall, cerfoil, 

angl, cherefelle. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541 1 27 a, Cher- 
uyle is verj'e profy table unto the stomacke.^ iSygTussER 
Hush. (1878) m Necessarie herbes to growe in the garden 
for Physick. .Charuiel. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tongy 
Cerfueily Charnel. 1699 'Kv'e.vi’^ Aceiaria 18 Chervil, whose 
tender Tops . . are never to be wanting in our Sallets. X813 
C. Marshall Garden, xvi. (ed. 5) 265 Chervil . . was formerly 
in much estimation for its warm taste. x86o Delamer Kiich. 
Gard. 124 Chervil, .is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chopped fine, in salads, stuffings, sauces, and omelettes. 

2 . With various qualifying words : 

Bur Chervil, Anthriscus vulgaris ; Great C., 
Sweet 0 ., Myrrhis odorata ; Hemlock: O., Bough 
C., Torilis Anthriscus ; Cow C., Mock O., Wild 
O., also called Cow Parsley, Anthriscus sylves- 
tns; Heedle O., Wild O., Scandix Pecteny 
commonly called Venus* Needle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 615 In Englishe, Shepheardes Needel, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. *^97 OiXBiKXQ Herbal n. 
ccccxvi. 1039 Sweet cheruill, or sweet Cicely . x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 98/1 Sweet Cisley, or Chervil .. [hath] .. the 
leaves much cut and jagged, 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(Morell) IL Pecien Venerisy a kind of herb, wild chervil. 
1794 Martyn Rousseavls Bot. xvii. 23X Two umbellate plants 
. . under every hedge, called Wild Chervil and Rough Chervil. 
X804 Med. Jml. XII. 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, Cow 
parsley, Cow weed cherviL 1879 Lubbock iSc*. Lect. i. 21 


CHESIL. 

The common Wild Chervil, Cheerophylhim sylvesire [now 
Anihrisct(s\. 

Chery(e, obs. f. Cherry sb. 

Cherysshe : see Cherish. 

Cherytable, -te, obs. ff. Charitable, -tt. 
Ches, obs. form of Chess shf 
Chesabell, -able, -abyll, obs. ff. Chasuble. 
Chesal, obs. form of Chisel. 
tCkesboll. Obs. Forms : 5 chesbowlle, 
chesebolle, ehessebolle, 5-6 chesboll.e, 6 ches- 
boull, cheseboule, Sc. chasbolle, 6-7 ches- 
boule, cheesebowl(e. Sc. chesbow, 7 chessboll, 
cheesbowl, eheeseboul, Sc. ohasbow. [Cited in 
Promp. Parv. and by a number of authors as cheese- 
bowl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as eheesBy ME. ckescy in composition 
has become ches- as in Chespord, cheslip or 
Cheeselip, and bolls is the ME. form of Bowl ; 
but the reason for the name is not obvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with chiboUe, Chi- 
BOL, chesboUe being given in various 15th c. Voca- 
bularies as ‘ onion , and chebole in one as ‘poppy*. 

(The conjecture that chesboll = ^ hs/iX of pebbly seeds ', as if 
the first part were chesil, OE. ceosed, has no basis in fact.)] 
A poppy ; particularly the Opium Poppy {Papa- 
ver somniferimi). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, x. X34 Chesbolles nowe beth sowe 
in hoote and drie. C142S Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644 Hec 
papauer, chesbolle. CX440 Promp. Pat-v. 73 Chesebolle, 
papaver. 1533 Bellenden Livy y liy. (,1822) 94 He strailc 
of the hedis of the chesbowis . .with his club. 1544 Phaer 
Reghn. Lyfe (1560) Riij, The heades of poppie, called ches- 
bolles. x”s49 Compl, Scot. xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that greu hie, he straik the heidis fra them. 1597 
Gerard HerbalXxwm.. 298 Poppie is called, .in English Pop- 
pie, and Cheesebowles. i6xx Cotgr., OlieitCy Poppie, 
Chessbolls, or Cheese-bowles. 1:1630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 2/2 Beneath a sleepy chesjbow. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden Hi. 6 Poppy for the most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Red-weed ; in others. . Cheese- 
bouls. x688 R. Holme Armottry n. 67/2 Pash-Poles, or 
Chesboule, are double Poppies, 
b. attrib. 

c 1440 MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, fol. 9 (HalHw.) A male fulle of 
chesebolle sede. xsx3 Douglas Mneis iv. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
chesbow seid. Ibid. ix. vii. 150 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we se Bow down thare knoppis. 

^ wChibol, an onion. 

I c XAxo SweteSusane 105 (M S. Phillips c 1410) The cheruyle, 

)?® cholet, he chesboll, h® cheve BVernon MS. «i400) |>e 
I chyue and he chollet, h® chibolle, he cheue], c 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 644 Hec sepula, chesbolle, 1483 Cath. 
A ngl. 62 A Chesse bolle [v. r. Chesbowlle], papaver , ciuolus. 
a 1500 Nominate in Wr.-Wiileker 710 Hec sepa, a chesboUe* 

Chese, obs. f. Cheese, Choose. 

I Cheseble, obs. f. Chasuble. 

Chesel(^e, -ell(e, obs. ff. Chesil, Chisel 
C heselip, -lope, obs. ff. Cheeselip ^ and \ 
Chesen, variant of Chesoun, Ohs.,, cause, 
t Che'Sford. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 cbesfoord, 
obesseford, 9 dial, oheeseford. [f. Cheese -f ford^ 
possibly a corruption of fat in an unaccented syl- 
lable ; but not certainly explained (can it have 
been mixed up with the -hood of Chessart, chiz-* 
zard?).] A cheese- vat. 

1596 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 271, xj chesfordes, for 
cheese. x6n Cotgr., Casereiy a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in. Ibid., Fromage esclissiy formed in the 
Cheese-fat ; or, that hath still on it the print of the Chesfoord. 
18215-79 Jamieson, Ckessfordy Cheesefordy the mould in 
which Cheese is made. Also Chizzardy Kaisari, x88x 
Evans Leicestersh. Wds. (E. D. S.) Chesford, var. pron. of 
* cheese- vat 

CliesMre (tje*j9i). The name of an English 
county. Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin] 
To grin like a Cheshire cat. 

X770-X8SS [see Cat 13 f). 1837-40 HALmVRTOvs Clochn, 
(1862) 49 Lavender was there, .grinnin like a chesSy cat, 
x866Doj>csom Alice in Wonderl. via. 

Chesliire Cheese (a well-known kind). 

1597 xst Pi. Return fr. Parnassus ProL 10 Hee never 
since durst name a peece of cheese, Thoughe Chessire seems 
to priviledge his name, 1638 T, Verney in V. Papers (1853) 
107 Twenty hoUand cheeses, or good chessheir chees. 1&39 
R. Langford Trade 82 A Cheshire Cheese, .at tod. p. lb. 

tChesMre-rotiiid, ‘a rough dance* (N.). 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting v. ii. (Hoppe) He shall 

box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the country. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. iv. (N.) The 
fidlers, with their chaplets crown'd, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshire-round. 

Cbesil^, cMsel (tje*zil, tji-zel). Forms: i 
cisil, cisal, cysel, ceosel, 2 chisel, 4-7 chesel(l, 
5 ehesylle, ohysel, scheselle, 6 chesill,eMsii(le, 
cheasell, 7 chisel, 9 chesil. [OE. cisily ceosel, 
cysely corresp. to OHG. chisil (MHG. kisel, Ger. 
kiesely MDu. kezel) OTeut. t'^p'^^'^kesulo- fkisilo-, 
deriv. of ^^kiso-, whence MHG. Ms, Ger. kies gravel. 
As the word is now chiefly dialectal, or retained in 
place- names, the spelling is unfixed ; Chesilmt^Chisel 
both occur in place-names. See also ChIvSEL bran,] 
1 . A collective name for small pebbles, such as 
those of the sea-beach ; gravel, shingle. (In 


CHESIE. 


early qnots. also * a siliceous stone or pebble, 
with, pi-) 

A 700 Epinal Gloss. Glarea, cisil. ^750 Corpus Gloss. 
o,>jJGlarea, cisilstan. ^:xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vu. 26^|>e 
xetinibrode hys hus ofer sand-ceosel. 1160 H atton G. ibid, 
^aiid-chisel. Shoreham 137 For chisel, graveU/r^wre-rt 

Svett stones L?de. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xyi. 
xxii (i40s) 560 A lytyll stone that hyghte Scrupulus, chesell : 
aud'is moost rough and sharpe. .yf it fall betwene a mannes 
fote and the shoo it greuith full sore, a 1400 Cov. myst. U841) 
c6 As sond in the se. .Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
i 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chysel, or grauel, acerua [arofmj.} 
sJuium. 1538 ICELAND ft in. 111. 72 lo trench the Chisil 
hard by Seton Toun, and ther to let in the be. 1^7 iUR- 
berv. in Chalmers Pug. Ports 1 1. 644 On the sandie Cheasell. 
£t6v> Risdon Surv. Devon § 28 (1810) 34 A port.. now 
choaked with chisel and sands. Ibid. § 156 Seperated from 

the sea by a ridge of chesell, ' 

ait Tzb. 2 uXidi Covib.j as chsstl-sious \ Oiiosil- 
Baiik or Beach, (t the 6Vwz7); see quot. Ohesil 
Spar, a minerab 

cxAoKPlci. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 769 Hecglonaj^ sche- 
sellestone. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit, in Hohnshed 
Chron. %i\. 58 'Ine head or point of the Chesill lieng north- 
west which stretcheth vp from thence, about s^uen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. 183S E. Pearse m Bray Descr. 
Devon HI. xxxix. 255 Specimens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured. 1837 Pe)t7iy Cycl. IX. 93/1 1 he isl^d has one 
village, Chesilton, at the commencement of the Chesil bank 
Portland, .has long been united tofthe main land] by the 
Chesil Bank, one of the longest and most extraordinary 

ridges of pebbles in Europe. ’ „ - 

Chesil ^ cMssal. A small, smooth green 

variety of Pear. t 1 •. * -d • 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729'' 210 July, Fmits in Prime 
green Chesil Pears. 1767 Abercrombie Every M. azvn 


..green v..nct>u icato. — , 

Card. ^ 1803) 672/1 Pears, Green Chnssal. 

t Cliesil.^ obs. rare. [ad. OF. chesule ; see 
Chasuble.] = Chasuble. , ^ , 

1463-87 Foxe a. 4 * M. (1684) H. 86/2 Then he took away 
from hiri the Chesil. saying : By 

thee of this Priestly Ornament, which signiheth Chanty. 
;642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/. St. i. xiu. 43 ^hose shavelings 
with their stoles and chesils. 

Cliesil,^ obs. form of Chisel, an edge-tool. 
Cliesil-TJOlj. dial. Also claissel-, chizzl©-. « 
CHEE.SELIP, CHESLOCK, WOOd-loUSCj 
1881 Smith /. o/lVight Cl., Chissel-Bob, the wood-lous^ 
1883 Cope Hampsh. GL, ChesiBbob, d]®. 

Hants). 1888 Lowsley Berksh. Gl., Chtzzle Bobs, the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old bricks, etc. 

Ohesiun, variant of Chesoun, Obs., cause. 
Ohesleb, -lep(e, -lip, -lopCe, -lypp, obs. if. 
Cheeselip, rennet, and wood-louse. 
i*Gliesloaf. Perh. for chisel-loaf ^ bran-loaf; 
but probably an error for diet-, Cheat-, lo3.f. 

1611 CoTGVi., Paift de brasse, a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. __ . , zr 

t Clie’slock. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 cTiestlock, 

7 ckeslok, 9 dial, cheeselog. [Of uncertain ety- 

”oi°OTe side the word appears related “ 
cheslop, Cheeselip ; on the other, 
to be supported by an equivalent 

* wood 4 ouS\ found by J. O. Halhwell m use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv. as locchester, also by 
the equivalent name Chest-vvorm.J 

A woodlouse, allied animal. • t. 

1574 Hellowes Gueimra's Pam.^ r 

that is not seasoned, is spoiled with chestlockes. 1609 C. 
Eutler Fejn. Mott. Ii634> 128 Agies strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not suffer . . Earwig, Cheslol^ or black 
Blatta to harbour there. 1888 

* We used to call them t wood-lice] cheeselogs- C, B. Mount. 

CliesELUt, variant form of Chestnut, 

t Cli©*SO'ClB, sb. Obs. Forms : 3“'5 ckesoi^ 
-Till, -oun, (4 -iujx), 5 -ouno, -ovrae, chosen, 6 
Sc. chasoTin, ohossonn. [Aphetic form ot 
Achesoun, Enchesoun.] 

1 . Occasion, cause, reason. r nr 

<i;i3oo Cursor 31 . 3905 K® was be chesun 

him SCO deid in gesiuie. <^1330 H. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
120 pe Kyng for bat cheson wrathed with Thomas, c x^o 
Hampole Prose fn (1866) 10 Here es forbodene athe with- 
owttene cbeson. 138a Wyclie i Kings xxL 29 
mekid bi chesoun of me tx388 for the cause of me]. ^ X440 
Promp. Parv. 73 Chesun, or cawse [145© chesen], 
wZ occasion. 1 x ^0 T. Walton Ckr.^ m Monk of 

E^sham (Arb.) 6^nd why this Cite destroied was Fals 
and coueitous men grete cheson was. „ j 

2 . A cause or occasion of offence; ground 01 
complaint ; complain^ charge, or accusation ; in 
Sc. objection, exception, demur. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 10^36 (Gott.i Ne sal na 
tight resun Agayhes hir haue nan ille cbesun. cx^zsS^en 
S%. (P.) 680 Anothir cbeson I have goode. x 535 
Crin Scot. II. 711 The lordis. .maid him tutpur with thair 
haill consent Into that tyme without debait or chasouru 

W chessoun. . X560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 3x6 All hir 

sawis they ratifeit but chessoun. 

3 . Case, condition. , j u 

rmSa Sir Ferumb. 2072 ban hure spak pat burde briBt. 
herl^yab my chesoun. c 1450 Guy I niay 

not telle, be my crowne. To no wyght my chesovrae. 

+ GlieSOUIl, V. Obs. In 6 Sc. chessoun, ches- 
,son{e. [f. prec. sb., after OF. achaismer * to ac- 
cuse, to picke a quarrell against (Ci^gr.). GL 
med.L. occasionare^io jus vocare (Du Cange), j 
To bring a charge against ; to accuse, blame. 
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■ xaM-to.Tixmai~.ji Flatting 273 Scottis Lordis chiftanes he 
gart hald and chessone In firmance fast. . a 1548 Priests. M 
Peblis, I lufe him not in ocht that will me chessoun. iS®® 
Rolland Seven Sag. \1837) Aij, Thairfpir my wordis, se 
that thou not chessoun. 

t Clie*S0Xllial3le, Obs. [f. prec. + -able,] 
Liable to charge or accusation, blameable. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 168 My dedisere, .alouyd 
byfor b® bof ai®u thynke baim chesunabile. 

Chess (tjes), sbt Forms: 4-5 ches, chees, 
4-7 chesse, 5 schesse, 4, 7 ~ chess ; in Comb. 6 
cheast, Sc. chas, 6-7 chest(e, 7 ches ; also 5-6 
chesses, 6 chestes, cheast(e)s, 7 chests. [ME. 
dies, chess, aphetic f. AF. and OF. eschh (OF. also 
eschecs, esdias, eschax, mod.F. Schecs-ScM-z) 
‘chequers, chess’, pi. of eschec {escac, etc.) Check 
sb'^ So med.L. had scacci, scad, scachi. It. 
scacchi, Pr. escacos, all plurals, as name of the 
game ; Sp. and Pg., on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ajedrez, Pg. xadrez, the Arabic name, 
sMt-raiij, from OPers. chatrang, Skr. 
^^furanga lit. ‘the four angas or members of 
an army (elephants, horses, chariots, foot-soldiers) . 
Cf. Check sb.^ 

1, A game of skill played by two persons, on a 
chequered board divided into sixty-four squares ; 
each player having a set of sixteen ‘men consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
castles or rooks, and eight pawns ; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary s king in check- 
mate. (In early use, often the chess i) 

[c 1180 A. Neckam De Nat. Rerum [cop. De Scaccisl Be 
scaccorum ludo. .scribere non erit molestum.] a 1300 Cur- 
sor 3f. LCott.)28338, 1 hameliked.. til idelgammes, chess and 
tablis. c X325 Coer de L. 2172 They found Kyng Richard 
at play, At the chess in his galeye. c 1386 Chaucer Brankl. 

^ pieyen at ches [y. r. chesse] 


T. 172 They dauncen ana tncy 

and tables, 1474 Caxton Chesse 2 Vnder this kyng was 
this game and playe of the chesse founden, *54® Langley 
Pol.Verg. De Invent, n. viii. 49 b. The Chesse we in- 
uented . .by a certaine wiseman called Xerxes. 1030 Hr ath- 
WAIT Eng. Gentl. (1641^ 96 There is no one game which may 
seeme to represent the state of mans life to the full so well 
as the chesse. 1643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med.i. § 19 
Thus the Devill playd at Chesse with mee. ^ 1822 HAZUTT 
Tabled. 1. v. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. 

•j* b. in form chesses, chests. 


Courtyer KXKKit) Vy IV O, XO oe lueamy ... w.v, -- 

Chestes. xS^Sa J* Rowbotto.m \title) The Pleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. ci6xo Donne Poems, znd 
Lett, to Sir H. Wootfon, Whose deepest projects, and 
esregious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn. 181 Chests. 

c xt^n Let. in Clarendon Hist. Reh. xv. (1847) 857/2, 1 have 
often observed, that a desper^e game at Chess has been 
recover’d after the loss of the Nobility, only by playing the 
pawns well. 1887 F. E. Gretton Classical Coit^z^nces 
yil 5 Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabms. 

+ 2 . The pieces or board used in playing; the 
Chess-men. Obs. [So med.L. scacci, OF. eschecs.} 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 43o8Take furbe the chesse 
or be tabler. ^ X320 Sir Tristr. 1227 His haip, his croude 
was rike. His tables, his ches he bare, c 14W Beryn 1732 
The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse vr. viii. After that it is said in die chappitres 
of theschessys. i6t8 Daniel Golf hli^. Eng. {1621) 35 
Called him the son of a bastard and threwthe chess mhisface. 

3 . Loosely used to translate Gr. aarpayaKoi, ircir- 

ffoL L. fessei'se, etc. -p , . , 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 75 Knyshtes of golde p ay- 
enge with chesses of go\d^ [tesseris aureis; Trevisa, dees 
of lolde]. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xxm. 90^ And Childishly the 
quarrel took at Chess acrrpaydAottri]. 1725 Pope 

I. X43 At Chess Iffeo-o-oto-q they vie. 

4 . Comb., as chess-game, -king, -patvn, -player^ 
-Playing, -rook ; i* chess-niaker, one who makes 
chess-men, etc.; i* eliess-play, («.) ?a set of 
materials for the game, chess-board and chess-men 
(see quot. I481) ; (^.) the game of chess; chohs- 
table, a small table inlaid as a chess-board. Also 
Chess-bo ABB, -man. 

x83X Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 13 Councillors of State s^it 
dotting, and playing their high ^‘chess.game, wher^f the 
pawns are Men. 1646 J. Hall Poems i. 
kines brave. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. H^yx) 5x4 
PaS] to the *che.smaker for ij *ch^playes vuj</. 1831 
cSlvle Misc. (x 8S7) H- The 
shoot and be shot at. 1596 Carew Huarte 
viii. X 12 *Chesse.play, is one of the things, which best dis- 
couereth the imagination. Beale 

excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-^lay 
(Advt.) The Stationer to the Ingwxous Ch^sse-player. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 269 These 
into insignificance when compared with ‘he automaton 
chess-plaW. c 1400 St. A lextus (Laud 6^) 989 Of che.sse 
pleieyng & of tablere. 1833 Brewster^. Magx xi. 272 
?’he chess-playing machine . . was e^ibit^ . . m Pr^burg, 
Vienna, and Pam. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. 
(ed. 3) XV. 197 Charged with a golden (Aess-roolL 

CKesS, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 ches, 0-7 
chesse ; pi. 5 ches, 7 ohess(e, (chests), (8 chase), 
, 6- chesses. 


: : CHESSES. ■ 

rCohnexion with the rows of squares or men on a 
board has been conjectured. Senses 4 and 5 may not be- 
long here ; they are however parallel layersj 

1, One tier or luyer above another ; a storey 01 a 

house. Now only dial. • 

1460 Towiley Myst. a/lOf the ark] thre ches chambre, 
thay ar welle maide. 164X Best Farm. J^s, (,1856) 126 
Obs^erve that every board lye direcktly over the board which 
is lavde the nexte chesse beneath it save one. 1877 JL. Pea- 
cock N. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) They keep ’em on trays, 
chess aboon chess, like cheney in a cupboard. 

2 . A row side by side with another, t (Jos. 

1534 in E. Peacock Eng. Ck. Fumiture{xZm 198, ij chesses 

of p!?le abowte every of them. 16x5 W. Lawson 
Gat'd. HI. vi. (1668) 12 A gutter . . set without with three or 
four chess of thorns. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Comity 
Farme 87 Three or four Chesse of stones. Ibid. 299 I b^se 
Bav trees shall be planted in double chesse. f Gisle 
Hiisb, Gloss, s. v. In planting quicksets a single chase is a 
single row; a double chase means another row planted 
below the first, ^ - r 

1 3 . pi. The parallel rows of grams m an ear of 
corn or grass. Obs. 

1562 Turner Herbal (1568) 72 [Rice] hath comonly an Ear 
with ij chesses or orders of corn as barley hath, 172a 
Lisle Husk 154 The smutty ears are perfect in the chests. 
Ibid. 208 The chaff of the chesses is clung. 

4 . Mil. in pi. The parallel planks of a pontoon- 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp, 1 . 488 Plying them at 
proper distances to fit the chesses or planks mat cover the 
bridge. X859 F. Griffiths Artil. 3 Ian By re- 

moving the chesses over the gunnels, it may be bent. 18^ 
Daily Tel. 14 Apr., Into these saddles were dropped the 
balks of timber which support the ‘ chesses - .of the bridge. 

b. Hence Chess man, one whose diity it is to 
lay the chesses in making a pontoon-bridge. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) 68 Rafts Nos. 

S and 6.— Chess Men.— Nos. x of No. s Rhft will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

5 . One of the parallel sections into which an 
apple, etc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
to pole; ‘the chess or lith of an orange, one of 
the divisions of it ’ (Jam.). (Sc.) ,, . 

a 1800 Popular Rhyme in Sibbald Sc. Pott. IV. hx. (Jam.) 
I’ve a cherry, I've a chess ; I've a bonny blue glass.^ 
Chess, sh.^ [Cf. prec. : sense 3.] A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat : 
now chiefly in U.S. : see quotations. Cf. cheats 
cheats. , , 

1736 W. Ellis New Experiments 71 Ghess-g;r^ss. *744 
J^hod. Husbandman {x^hd) HD^*Jo (E, 

Weed XBromus secalimis]. Ibid. VIII. 3®4 
Webster, Chess, in New-England, that weed which grow 
among wheat, and is supposed to he wheat degeneratea or 
?Wed^ as it abounds most in fields where tTie wheat i$ 
winter-killed, 1884 Miller Plant-n., Cheat, Cheats, or 

Chess, Bromns secalinussxLdLolinm ientulenimu. Ameri- 
can C., Bromus Kalmii. ,, a 

Chess, Sb.^ Sc. [ad. F. chdssis, and Msse : in 
17 th c. Eng. pi. chasses; see CHASSIS.] 

1 . A window sash ; « Chassis. 

1808 in Jamieson. iStill in common use.l 

2 . A printer’s Chase. (In Jamieson.) 

Cliess, V. dial. [? f. Chess;^i 5.^3 

Dial, of Craven, Chess, to _ 

Chess, obs. Sc, form of Chase sb.^ 

Chess, -e, obs. form of Jpss.^ 
t Chess-apple. "lObs. [Cf. Chequer jA;] 
The fruit of the Hyrus Ana. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) ^ r rw 

X640 Parkinson Tkeat. Boi. u 2 o The natives [ofWesG 
moreland] call the berries red chesse apples and sea oulers 
[ss alders]. 1*884 in Miller F/flW^rW.] 

Chessart. Also chizzaxd, Kaisabt, (Jam.) 
[Gf. Flem. kaeshorde (ICilian), keeshurde (Piantin, 
1 £ 7 q) in same sense.] Sc. « Chj^fobo. ^ 
S1800 Agrk. Surv. Ayrsh. 453 (Jam.) The curd .. is put 
into the chessart or cheese-vat. ^ ^ 

Chess-hoard (tJe-sbo®rd), The board on wnica 
cbess is played. 


1474 Caxton Chesse X33 Of the ch®sse horde how it is 
m^d. is6a J- Rowbotham Chess A vnj b, Beholde here 
the forme of the Checker or Cheastbourde. x^a 
Magastroni. 248 An oracle of Hercules, constituted by a 
cheft-board. 1656 Beale Cfrns 2. *7*® J”' 

Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 

Saint’s Trag. iv. il 193 Earth her chess-board, and the 
men and women on it, merely pawns. 

Howe'll For. Trav. xiv. (Arb.^ 65 SeviU is Hb® a 
che^e-bord table, having ^ rnany 
Chessboll, chessebolle, var. of Chi<sboi.l. 
Chessel. Also 8 cbesweXl, cbessil. [app. 
f. Cheese -t- Well.] A cheese-vat. 

*721 Kelly Sc. Prov. x^x(5^.)fl-'^ 
chiwell that he was made in [ue. the position m he 

was born]. x8oS R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 157 the 
c^dra^e put into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 
placed under the press. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr. Pro^.A^c. 
I soQ The press (constructed so as to hold four chessils) 

A fiuo round cloth, the size of the chessil bottom. 
Chesse-meyne : see Chess-men. 

+ Clie*sses. Obs. An old name for the Peony, 
1657 W. CouES Adam in Eden li. 4 lu English Ptony, or 
Pe^y, and of some Chesses. 1879 PriorP^^«., 44- 
Chessford i see Chesfobd. 

Cbessill) obs. form of Chisel, 


OHESS-MEH, 
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Che*ssist. [f. Chess + -ist.] One skilled 
in ckess ; a professed chess-player. 

z88s Academy 30 July, Some openings and end-games 
from the actual play of eminent Eastern chessists, x886 
Leeds Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Chessists in Dewsbury. 

Che'ssite. nmce-wd. A partizan of Chess. 

' X834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 83 The airs of superiority 
the enessites assume over us poor hackgammonists. 
CineSS-MaeMl (tje*smen). Rarely in sing, -man, 
[The ME. chem-meyne contains meyne a company, 
a. OF. Msyn^isUso used for * les pieces dujeu d’^checs’, 
Godefroy) ; from thiSf c^ess-men (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 
The pieces (eight ‘pieces’ proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 

[<?E3X4 Guy Warw, 3195 The cheker thai oxy and the meynb 
\rime pleyen he]. 1474 Caxton Chesse i. iii, The table of the 
chesse horde and the chesse meyne. Ihld. iv, i, The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. xs $9 Huloet, Chest- 
men, or table men, tessarse, 1378 Wardrobe 238 

(Jam.) Greit chas men of bane. 1581 Sidney ApoL Poetry 
(Arb.) S3 Wee must giue names to our Chesse-men. *690 
Locke Hum. Und. 11. xiii. § 9 The Place of each Chess-man. 
+ CJie'SSner. Obs. rare'-^. [f. Chess; ?on 
analogy of partner^ A chess-player. 

x6a4 Middleton Chess iv. (N.) Yonder’s my game, 
which, like a politic chessner, I must not seerae to see. 
t Clie'SSOlll, [Of uncertain etymology; 

a suggestion is that it =*= cheese-some *• of the nature 
of cheese’, which suits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinds.] Of soil : Loose, friable, and free from 
stones or grit. 

1626 Bacon .Sy/z/(® ? 665 The Tender, Chessome,and Mellow 
Earth, is the best ; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Extreames of Clay, and Sand. ^ 1675 Evelyn Terra {xp 6 ) 6 
Mould of . . more delicate grain, tender, chessom, mellow ; 
clear of stones and grittiness with an eye of loam and sand. 

U Curiously mistaken by Johnson for a sb. ; 
the error is retained in later Diets. 

Chessoun, Sc. var. of Chesoun, Obs.j cause. 
€lie*SS-tree. Naut. (See quot 1^69.) 

[The sense and form would fairly suit derivation from 
Chase jfA®, F. needle-eye, etc. ; but no formal evidence 

in support has been found.] 

1627 Smith Seaman* 5 Gram, v, 23 Tackes are..reeued 
first thorow the chestres. 1644 Sir H. Manwayring Sea- 
man’s DicLi Cheteres- 1669 Sturmy Mariner ^ s Mag. 1. 1. 
18 Get the main Tack close down, in the Cheese-tree. X762 
Falconer Skipmr. w. 'O.-ia Then to the chess-tree drag the 
unwilling tack. 1769 — Did. Marine (1789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the star- 
board, and the other on the larboard side orthe ship. They 
are used to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main- 
sail ; for which purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes that,. extends the due.. to 
windward. X833 Mabryat P. Simple xv, A huge wave., 
struck us on the chess-tree, and deluged us. .fore and aft. 

Cliessy ( tje’si), a. colloq. [f. Chess -i* -y.] 
Cbaracteristic of good chess-play. 

X883 Gunsberg in Knowledge 15 June pds/i Q to Kt 7 
would have been more chessy. 1883 Daily Neons 10 July 
5/1 Such encounters, .are often more productive of ‘ chessy’ 
situations than match games. 

Cliessylite (tje’sibit). Min- [f. Chessy^ near 
Lyons + -eite.] A synonym of Azurite, the blue 
carbonate of copper. Also called Cliessy Copper. 
x8s4 Dana 459. 

Chest (tjest), sby Forms ; i cest, cyst, 3-6 
cheste, 3 5 ebiste, 4-7 ebist, 5 chast(e, 5-6 
cbyst, (6 ?gest), 3- cbest. See also Ktst. [OE. 
cest^ *dest, cist, cyst {:—*cesia) str. fern., app. an 
early adoption of L. cista, a. Gr. Kiartf box, chest. 
Cf. OFris. kiste, (MDu. kiste, Du. kist\ OHG. 
chista (MHG. and Ger. kiste') i—*kista str. fern. 
ON. kista wk. fern. (Sw. kista, Da. kiste, was prob. 
a later adoption. Cf. Kist, Cist. (Some claim 
for OE. oest a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. to/m box.)] 

1 . A box, a coffer ; now mostly applied to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of articles of value, 
a 700 Epinal 4 Erf- Gloss. 231 (& Corpus 365) CaPsis 
cest. <7975 Eushw. Gosp. John xiii. 29 Sume . . woendun Jjaette 
ceste haefde ludas. triooo Fo*?. in Wr.-Wiilck 276 Capsis, 
cist, attoo Ibid. 326 Loculus, cyst, ax^oo Havelok 222 
Ne micte men finde . . Of his in arke, ne in chiste. c 1386 
Chaucer Wy/’s Prol. 309 Wherfor hydestow . . The keyes 
of thy chist away fro me ? Lydg. Bochas 1. xiv. 

(1554) 27 b, Out of her chist m take the fatell brond. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Kings xii. 9 loiada the prest toke a chest, 
and bored an hole aboue therin, 1568 Grafton Ckron. 
11 . 456 Certeine Frenche men ..entered into the kinges 
campe..and there. .robbed tentes, brake up chestes, and 
caried away Caskettes. xlSoi Holland Pliny II. 455 Cloths 
and apparels bestowed in chists and coffers. 1678 Butler 
Hud. m. Loedys. Answ. 71 Those bright guineas in our 
chests, xyzf Smtr Gulliverii, viM. j6g Set afloat in that 
monstrous wooden chest. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 206 
F 4 To break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 
his ancestors. 1859 Tennyson KiViV# 653 Keep it like a 
puxrie chest in chest. 

"h. esp. A box devoted to the safe custody of the 
personal property of a sailor, etc. ; or of the tools 
and requisites of any craftsman, as s. carpenter^s 
chest, sufRcms chest; or of the requisites of any 


particular department, as a medicine chest, tool 
chest, etc. (Commonly including the contents.) 

1615 Britain’s Buss in Arb. Gdtyierlll, 634 Physic and 
Surgery helps. .A Chest, with partitions, for all these things. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe xiii. (1790 1244 , 1 found in the seaman’s 
Chest about fifty pieces of eight. X720 — Capi. Singleton 
X. (1840) 177 Things . . useful to furnish a surgeon’s chest. 
Mod. Family medicine chests from one guinea upwards. 

c. •« Caisson. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1457/1 The chest now sunck is of the 
same Dimensions. x8x6 C. James Mil. Diet. s. y. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-bottomed boat, in which a 
pier is built. 

d. Chest <?/*= chest full of, chestful of. 

X77S Johnson yourn, /y/. Wks. X. 461 The father 

of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 1834 
Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn’i III. 
197 His [man’s] body [is] a cbest of tools. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr. IV. i, [He] brought forth, .his chest of clothes. 

% Jig. (With some of these, cf. sense 9.)^ 
c 1430 Lydg. Compi. Bl. Knt. xxxiii, The brest is chest of 
dule and drerynesse. c 1430 Ckev. Assigne 127 Holde ]>y 
wordes in chaste )?at none .skape ferther. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 
cx, Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 

•f 3 . A cofhn. Still dial. 

cBgo K. jElfred Baeda iv. xxx. {Bosw.)Da2t hi woldan his 
ban on niwe cyste jedon. cxooo OE. Gosp, viu 14 
He..Sa cyste aet-hran. rxx6o Hatton G. ibid., He .. )>a 
cheste setran. <ri2oS Lay. 32303 His ban beoS iloken faste 

1 guldene cheste. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 50 Buryede with 
hym in hys chest, c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes Prol. 29 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 96 The chest that his body laye in. ^ x6oi 
Holland Pliny xni. xiii. One Cn. Terentius- .as he digged 
. .light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. 1602 
Return. Jr. P amass, i. ii. (Arb. 13 Let all his faultes sleepe 
with his mournefuil chest. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. 180 
A stone chest, formed of five flat stones, 1850 Capern Ball. 

Songs 107 A shell is let down— Then, a small wooden chest. 

t 4 . Applied to a basket or ‘ ark ’ of rushes, etc. 
a TOGO Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 204 Cistula, Sporta, uel 
cyst. ^1340 Cursor M. 5617 (Trin.) In bis chist be childe 
she dide. c 1700 Addison tr. Coronis, Minerva. . the infant 
laid Within a chest of twining osiers made. 

6. The place in which the money belonging to a 
public institution is kept ; treasury, coffer ; often 
used iransf. for the fund of money itself, f b. A 
cash account (to.). 

1588 J. M ELLIS Briefe Instr. C ijj By Capsa is vnderstood 
the chyst or ready money . . And if . . the Creditor syde of 
yourchyst. .should bee founde more, .than the Debitor side 
of your said Chist, then were there error. 166a Pepys Diary 

2 July, The business of the Chest at Chatham. 1699 T. 

C[ockman] Ttdly’s OjRces (1706) xg6 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
ties of the Person. 1803 Collect. Siat, Admir., Navy, etc. 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient .. Institution, commonly called 
. . The Chest at Chatham, for the perpetual Relief of such 
Mariners and Seafaring Men as have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed m the Service of his Majesty.. It is 
expedient.. that the said Chest should be removed from 
Chatham . . to the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 138 The church possessed 
herself of a chest ; that is to say, became mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. x83g-42 Alison Hist. Europe (18^-51) III. 
xiii. §88 A military chest was formed, xythCent, May 

829 Starved on an annual pittance from the University Chest. 

6. Commerce. A large box or case in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, etc., are packed 
for transport ; hence used as a variable measure of 
uantity for such commodities ; now almost con- 
ned to tea chests. 

X708 Kersey, Chest , . also an uncertain Quantity of some 
Merchandizes, as of Sugar, from 10 to 15 Hundred Weight. 
17*7 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid, I. ix. 08 They can 
yearly export 2000 Chests of Ro.se-Water. .A Chest contains 
about 12 English Gallons. X751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A chest 
of sugar , . contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight : a 
chest of glass, from 200 to 300 feet ; of Castile-soap, from 2^ 
to three hundred weight ; of indigo, from to two hundred 
weight. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 170 Sheet lead, 
which comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Mod. A small chest of tea as a Christmas gift. 

47, Chest of viols i a case containing a set of 
viols ; the set of viols itself. Obs. 

x6ix CoTGR., Vn ieu de violles, a set, or chest of Violls. 
1641 Hindb y. Bruen 10 Musitians and a chest of Viols kept 
in the house. ^xtSo Burney /VzV/. J ffwj. III. 356 Viols, .of 
which it was usual, during the last century, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisting of two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses. 

8 . Chest of drawers : a kind of large box or frame 
fitted with a set of drawers ; formerly used for 
keeping money and other valuables, now an article 
of bedroom furniture in which clothes are kept. ^ 
[15919 Minsheu, CaxOti^ a great chest, or standerd with 
drawing chests, or boxes m it.) xSjy Land, Gaz, No. 1x66/4 

g uilts. Chairs, Carpets, .and Chests of Drawers, 1691 M, 
ITT Cry of Oppressed Pref. 30 My Lord’s Chest of Drawers 
wherein his Money was, X710-XX Swift Z.///.(X767) III. X09 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks. 1770 
Goldsm. Des. Vill, jmo A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day. 1859 W. Colons Q. of Hearts (1875) 86 Isaac 
locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers, 

9 . That part of the human body inclosed by the 
ribs and breast-bone, forming the npper part of the 
trunk, and containing the heart and lungs; the 
thorax. Also the same part in the lower animals. 

1530 Palsgr. 205/x Chest of a m«ci, fovrielU. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch’s Mor. 57 One that had a suppuration in his chist. 
x(5o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 1. iii. 163. 1704 J. Harris Lex, 

Techn. s. v. Costae, The Ril:^, are those Bones which with 


other parts make the Chest or Thorax, a 1720 Gay Dione 
n. iii, The tail swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
the wave. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Injl am. 559 Inflammatory 
affections of the head, chest, or belly. 

t lt>. fig, regarded as the seat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. breast, bosom.) Obs. 

1590 Spenser F , Q . i. ix. 9 When corage first does creepe 
in manly chest. 1647 H. More Song of Soul n. i. m. xiii, 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest ? 

10 . Comb. a. In sense 1, as chestful, -lid, -lock, 
-maker, etc. f chest-breaker, one who breaks 
open chests (cf. house-breaker) ; chest-saw, <a 
species of hand-saw without a back ’ (^Knight Diet, 

; chest- trap (see quot). 
b. In sense 9, as chest-pressed adj. ; chest- 
founder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses ; chest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest- foundering ; chest- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chest, or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometer ; chest- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-voice ) ; chest-protector, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold ; chest- 
quake, humorous nonce-wd., after earthquake; 
chest-voice, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants ix Hee would . . rather hee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a *chest-breaker in 
London. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3908/4 A black Gelding, .goes 
stradling before, being *Che.st-founder’d. t’i72o Gibson 
Farriers Guide IL xxvi. (1738 90 Of *Chest-foundering .. 
The Disease, .comes the nearest of any to that which in a 
Human body is called a Pleuri.sy. 1723 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843' III. 106 A large *chestful of Mr. Calderwood's papers. 
1884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
che.stfuls of pence, 1815 Milman Fazio (18211 9 A huge 
*che.stlid jealously and .scantily Uplifted, isgx Percivall 
Sp. Diet,, Cestero, a *chest maker, a basket maker. 1862 
H, Fuller Dis. Lungs 26 An instrument proposed by Dr. 
Sibson. He has named it the *Chest-measurer. 1881 
Soc. Lex., Chest-measurer, same as Stethometer. 1854 
Bushnan in Circ. Sc. {c 1865) 1 . 286/1 The notes of the natural 
voice— called also *chest-notes— are fuller. 1879 Hawbis 
Music ^ Morals I. vii, The tenor has to come out with a 
high chest-note, a 1845 Hood Nocturnal Sk. v, In a night- 
mare rest, *chest-press’d. x888 xgih Cent. Mar. 465 Most 
men need flannels, '^chest-protectors, etc. 1855 M eredith 
Shav. Skagpat (1872I 157 *Chestquakes of irre.sistible 
laughter. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) * Chest-Traps, a kind of 
Boxes or Traps, used to take Pole-cats, Fitchets, Marterns 
and the like Vermine. 1879 Hullah in Grove Did.Mus. I. 
344 By ‘ *chest-voice’ is. .understood the lowest sounds of a 
voice . . in other words, the ‘ first register *. 

t Cbest, Obs. Forms; i c€ast, 2-5 
cheste, 3 cheast, 3-4 cheaste, 4 chyste, cheeste, 
{Ayenb.) chyaste, 4-5 chest, 5 (?) chost. [OE. 
ceast, app. a later refashioning of the equivalent 
OE. cias (by addition of the ordinary -/ of nouns 
of action : cf. OE, hm, ME. best), Cias fern, cor- 
responds to OHG. Msa point of dispute :—W Ger* 
"^kausa, app. a. L. caussa cause, matter of dispute, 
lawsuit, etc.] Strife, contention, quarrelling, 

cxoco.ffiLFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 116 Seditio. folcsHte, 
uel aeswicung, sacu, ceast. <rxi75 Lamb. Horn, iii pet 
dene wif scunaS 5itsunge and cheste ne sturaS. a 1225. 
Ancr. R. 200 pe uormest is Cheaste, oSer Strif. c 1300 K. 
Alis. 29 Now pais holdith, and leteth cheste. 1340 Ayenb. 
67 Efter pe chyaste we zett^ )?e zenne of grochinge. 1377 
Langl. a pi. B. xin. 109 Ferly me pinketh But chest be 
here charite shulde be. 1382 Wyclif yames iv. 1 Wherof 
oateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, among 30U ? c 1425 
Sez>en Sag. (P.) 1638 Withoutyn ony more chest Thay dyden 
the emperour best. CX450 Myrc 1477 Ha.st pou I-lyued.. 
in chest [ed. chost] and stryf Wyp py meyne and wyp py wyf ? 

Chest (tjest), V. Also () chist, cheist. [f. 

Chest to] 

1 . trans. To put into a coffin. Now chiefly dial, 

X473 Warkworth Chron. 21 On the morwe he was chestyde 

and brought to S. Paulys. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 
(1877) 159 note, A cophin, soche as the carkesses of noble 
persons ar cheisted in. x6ii Bible Gen. 1 . {headnote) Joseph 
taketh an oath of them for his bones. He dieth and is 
chested. 1665 G. Haver.s P. della Valle’s Trav. E. India 
339 That afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander. 
X849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers IL491 The body was chested* 
6V. The corpse will be chested this evening. 

2 . To enclose in a chest or box ; to stow away.^ 

idx6 R. Carpenter Christ’s Larumbell 48 All their mony is 

little enough, .to chest vp in their Treasurie. X636 R. James 
Iter Lane. (1845) Introd, 47 To cheste Eternall hatred in a 
mortall brest. 1657 May Satir. Puppy 14 He gaue chaige 
his Unkles Wardrobe should be chested up, and kept as 
Reliques. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. (i 846) II. 39 Serious 
thoughts are folded up and chested. 

3 . Of a horse; To come against or strike with 
the chest. (Cf. Breast zi. i.) 

1843 Lever y. Hinton xxv, My horse came with full force 
against it . . chesting the tangled branches. 1845 E. War- 
burton Crescent ^ Cross (1846) IL 216 The next moment 
my mare chested him, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. 1866 Daily Tel. 25 C)ct., His hand 
..the firmest, .that ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise at a 
stiff bit of timber which his neighbours right and left were 
chesting or declining to negotiate. 

Hence Che'sting vbl. sb., the putting (of a. 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the en- 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion*’ 
(Jamieson). 
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1535 Lei. in Strype Eccl* Mem. 1. 1. xxxilL 242 The lead- 
ing and chesting was preparing. *552 Chesty nge 

of a deade bodye in a close coffyn, or the ministration of 
baulmynge. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1625) 77 Those 
who had the. .chesting. .of the dead corps. Mod. Sc. The 
chesting has been deferred to enable relatives at a distance 
to be present. 

Ohestce, obs. f. Chaste, Chess 
Chestable, obs. f. Chasuble. 

Cliestan, .ayii(®i var. Chesteine, Ohs, 
0k®sted (tje’sted), ppl. a. 

1 . [f. Chest z'.] Inclosed in a cbest or coffin. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 165 We . . haue seen their bodies 

how they lie embalmed and chested. 

2 . [f. Chest 9.] Having a cbest ; chiefly in 
compounds, as bare^i broad-., deep-chested. ■ 

x66z Fuller WortkieSy Rutlandsh.y A very proper man, j 
broad-shouldered and chested- 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3941/4 { 
A brown-bay Horse, .well Chested. 1815 L. Hunt Chorus j 
Senecds Tkyestesy No need . . of vulgar force . . or chested | 
horse. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xu. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-chested youths. 

Chestee, Sc. var. of Chastt. Ohs, 
tCkesteme,ckesten. Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 
cliast8in(©, 5 ohasteyiL(e, 5-7 chasten., 6 chas- 
tayne. 4 chesteine, -ene, kesteyn, 4-7 ches- 
ten, 5 chestan, 5-6 cheateyn(e, ohestayn(e, 5-7 
cheston, 6 chestin. See also Castane. [ME. 
chasteine (commonly chesteine^ etc.), a, OF. chas- 
iaignSi -aine ( == ONF. castaigne, Pr. castanha, Cat. 
caslanya^ castaha, Pg. castanha^ It. castagtza) 
t—L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. Kaaravka, synonym 
of Kdaravov, Kaaravtovy mardveiov (in full Kacrd- 
veiov or mamvaiov Kapvovy lit. ‘ Castanian nut *, re- 
ferred by some to Kaaravaia a city of Pontus, by 
Others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly). The word 
was already in OE. in the form cisten-, cyst-bianty 
corresp. to OHG. eke' stmna (M.B.G.he'stene,kestenf 
mod. Upper Ger. pointing to aWGer. 

tinna, *kasHnJa for *kastanja (prob. by assoc, with 
Germanic suffix -inJS-). It is doubtful whether 
this OE. form had anything to do with the change 
of ME. chasteine to chesteine^ or whether this was 
merely due to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while the stress was still upon -teine. In its latest 
stage chesteuy nut was added ; see Chestnut.] 

1. A chestnut-tree. 

<2:700 Erfurt Gloss. 249 (Sweet C>. E. T.) Cistim beam. 

4t 800 Corpus Gloss. 374 Castanea^ cistenbeam, c 1000 lfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158 Castanea^ cystel, uel cy.stbeam. 
<7x050 Cotton Cl. Gloss, ibid. 568 Castaneus, cistenbeam. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 1699 He reinede his hors to a chesteine. 
c X3TO Chaucer Knt's T. 2064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Assh, 
box, chasteyn \y. r. chestayn, chesteyn, chasteine]. c 1400 
Maundev. xxxi. 307 Grete Forestes of Che.steynes. CX420 
Pallad. on Hnsb. xii. 253 Chasten wol. .of his seedes multi- 
plie. c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Mann. (1570) F iij a, For 
Chastaynes colde places commonly cho.seth he. X570 Levins 
Manip. 60 A chesten, castanea. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 
472 The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-trees. 

2 . The fruit of this tree ; a chestnut. 

X362 Langl. P. pi. VII. 281 (MS. H) Chibolles, chesteyns 
and ripe chiries monye, X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 
XX. (1495) 496 Plente of myle and chestens. a 1400 Pystel 
Sttsane 93. <7x400 Rom. Rose 1375 Medlers,plowmes,perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys, of which many oon fayne is. c X420 
Pallad. on Hush. xu. 283^ Chasteynes. .under sandeasonder 
leyde. c 1450 NominaXe in Wr.-Wiilcker 715 Hec castania, 
a cheston, or the tre. xS4a Boorde Dyetary xxi. (1870) 285 
Chesteynes doth nowrysshe the body strongly. 1558 Warde 
tr. Alexis* Seer. (1568) 53 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 
1580 Ba'rzt A Iv. B 1395 Browne as a cheisittn, phoeniceus. 
1674 Cunningham (of Craigends) Diary (1887) 43 Ther was 
no chastens gotten. 

3 . Comb . : chesten-nui (Chestnut), chesteine-tree. 

a X330 Syr Degarre 3 Hi! leien hem doun. . Under a chas- 
tein tre. 1382 Wyclif xliv. 14 He .. toe the kesteyn 
tre, and the oek. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 Hec 
castaniaf chestantre. c X 5 3 5 Dewes (in Palsgr. 1852, 914) 
Chestayne tt&t, chataignier. ^ 1580 Conveyance in Phil. 
Trans. LXI. 141 Quandam silvam . .voc. Chesten woode. 
t Gke'Ster.^ Obs. (exc. in comb.). [OE. coaster 
i—*ct'sester prehist. OE. *cssstra 
c.) fem., a. L. pi. neuter, ‘camp*, often ap- 
plied to places in Britain which had been originally 
Roman encampments, (For the phonology, cf. 
/Simers Ags. daram. 1886, § 75. i.) This is one 
of the best ascertained of the Latin words adopted 
by the Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
Britain. Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places. In Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some counties south of 
these, it appears as without palatalization. 

The history of the form written of which 
only is pronounced (in Worcester, Bicester, 
etc.), is obscure; the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med. L. origin.] 

A city or walled town ; orig. one that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

a 855 O. E. Chron. an. 491 iElla and Cissa ymbsaeton 
ceaster. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. ii. 23 He com . . Sc eardode 
on t>aere ceastre. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., On ]>are chestre. 
<7 X200 Ormin 8439 J>att chesstre )>att te Laferrd Crist Comm 
•till. [x570~6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 377 Chester, 
denoted a walled or fortified place, being the same both in 


woorde and weight that the Latino iCasirttm) Is.l x88i 
Freeman SuBj. Lands Venice 146 It was a Chester ready 
made, with its four streets, its four gates. 

tCke'Ster.^ [f. Chests/. - h-ERi.] One 

who puts a corpse into a coffin. 

XSS2 Huloet, Chester of a deade corps . . pollincior. 
Cliesterkeld (t/e*stojfi‘ld). [f, the name of 
an Earl of Chesterfield in 19th c.] A kind of 
overcoat. 

CkesterfieTdian, a. [f. prop, name Chester- 
f-iAN.] Relating to, or characteristic of, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), a writer 
on manners and etiquette. So Che'stearfiel^sm. 

X778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 291 All the Chesterfieldian in- 
decorums of laughter. 1885 Homilet. Rev. June 545 We 
are not pleading, .for Chesterfieldian etiquette. X830 Geittl. 
Mag, C. II. 13s Business is not regulated by Chesterfieldism. 

Okesterlite (tje’stoiloit). Min. [f. place 
name Chesters -lite.] A variety of orthoclase.^ 
x8so Dana Min. 678 New species, Chesterlite. x868 Ibid. 
35s Chesterlite, in white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
implanted on cfolomite in Chester Go., Penn. 

Chestos, obs. form of Chess shX 
t Cliesticore, Obs. rare—"^, [app. corruption 
of F. justaucorps a closely-fitting garment reaching 
to the knees, associated with chest . 1 
X671 Crowne yuliana 1.6 A rich chesticore with Diamond 
buttons. 

Chestin, var. of Chesteine, Ohs.y chestnut. 
Chestnut, chesnut (tje-sn^/tk Forms: 6 
chesten nut, chest nut, chestnutte, chestnot- 
(tree), chess e nut(te, ches-nut, ohesnutte, 6-7 
chesse-nut, 6-8 chest-nut, 7 chessenut, 8 
chessnut, 6- chestnut, chesnut. [f. chesten^ 
late form of Chesteine -h Nut. Chesien-nut was 
soon reduced to chestenuty chestnuty and chesnut : 
the last was the predominant form (82 per cent, of 
instances examined) from 1570 to <r 1820, and is 
used in all the editions of Bailey ; chestnut was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in current use.] 

1 . The large edible seed or ‘nut' of the chestnut- 
tree (see 2), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or ‘burr'. 

X519 Horman Vnlg, xvii. 165, I haue getherde chesten 
nuttis. XS34 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel.iy^ip) Fj a, 
The chestain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut. XS70 
Levins Manip. 195 A chesnutte, castanea. 1579 Lang- 
ham Card. Health (1633 138 Chestnuts of all wilde fruits 
are the best and meetest to be eaten. 1580 Lyly Euphzm 
(Arb.) 365 That will.. refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. 1580 Baret A Iv. C 442 A 
chesten nut. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Introd. 2 Take . . 
the quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 17x4 Gay Trivia iii. 46 
Boars . . on Westphalia's fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. 1732 
A^'&xi'swsot Rules of Diet 258 Chesnuts- .afford a very good 
Nourishment. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 238 
Young chesnuts. .afforded, .a matter which appeared to be 
a combination of albuminous matter and tannin. i86x Bryant 
Poemsy Third 0/ November iii, Children . . Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. 

2 . The tree which bears these, Castanea vesca, 
N.O. CoiylacesOy now growing naturally all over 
Southern Europe, though said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the ‘nut’ are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 729 The Chesnut delighteth in shadowie 
places. 1664 Evelyn Sylva vii. § i The Chesnut of which 
Pliny reckons many kinds. X784C0WPER Task i. 263 These 
chesnuts ranged in corresponding lines. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. IL 65 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves. 18x4 Southey Roderick xv, The chesnut's fretted 
foliage grey. 1875 Emerson Lett, Soc. A tins. Comic Wks. 
(Bohn) HI. 204 An oak or a chestnut undertakes no function 
it cannot execute. 

b. The wood of the chestnut-tree. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 262. 

3 . Applied to the titQ dBsculus JTippocastanum, 

\ or to its seed ; more folly called Hoese-ohestnut. 

1832 Tennyson MilleVs Dan. vn,yh.os^ three chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones. 187X 
Member for Paris II. 207 (Hoppei The spreading chestnuts 
. .dotted the. .sand, .with white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Mod. Newspr. Yesterday was * Chestnut Sunday’ at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds. 

f 4 . Earth chestnut : the roundish edible tuber 
of Bunium Jlexmsum (including B. Bulbocasta- 
nuni)y or the plant itself ; « Earth-nut. Ohs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 579 The small Earth Chestnut . .The 
roote.. in taste .. is muche lyke to the Chestnut. 1597 
Gerard quoted by Britten & Holl. 1884 Miller Plemt-n.y 
Earth-nut, or Earth-chestnut, Bunium flexuosum. 
f 5 . Name of a variety of apple. Obs. 
xfi64 Evelyn Kal, Hort, (1729) 223 Apples . . Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut. Ibid, 232. 

6. The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
inner side of the fore-legs ; supposed to represent 
the thumb-nail of other animals. Cf. Castor.^ 
1859 Rarey Taming Horses iv. 45 To tame the horse, 
sometimes using the chestnut of his leg, which they dry, 
grind . .and blow into his nostrils. 1876 Steel Equine Anat. 
208 The circular horny process or chestnut found opposite 
the inferior part of the radius. ^ 1888 Veterinarian May 304 
Another organ in process of disajjpearance is that piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the chestnut, 
and that inside the hock, where it is termed the castor ; it 


corresponds to the finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and 
of the foot of the five-toed ancestor of the horse, 

7 . slang. A story that has been told before, a 
‘ venerable ’ joke. Alzo attrib. 

[Origin unknown : said to have arisen in U.S. The news- 
papers of X886-7 contain numerous circumstantial explana- 
tions palpably invented for the purpose. A plausible ac- 
count is given in the place cited in quot. 1888.] 
x886 in, Dram. Rev. 27 Mar. 86/2 Minnie Palmer will give 
fxpoo to any one who will submit to her an idea for legiti- 
mate advertising ..Chestnut ideas not wanted.^ 1887 P<»/f 
MallG. 10 June 6/2 This story is what the Americans would 
call a ‘chestnut’. 1887 Sat. Rev. 1 Oct. 467 There are, of 
course, good things here, and some venerable chestnuts, 
[1888 in J. Hatton Remin. Toole, ‘ When suddenly from the 
thick boughs of a cork-tree — ’ ‘A chestnut, Captain ; a 
chestnut.’ ‘Bah! booby, I say a cork-tree!' ‘A chestnut,' 
reiterates Pablo : ‘ I should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times '.] 

B. as adj. 1 . Of the colour of a chestnut ; deep 
reddish-brown. 

x6s6 Cowley Davideis iii. ( 1684'' 98 Merab’s long Hair was 
glossy Chestnut Brown. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1960/4 A 
Chesnut Sorrel Gelding. x8oS Scott Last Mmstr. i. xxviii. 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. X835 A. Fonblanque 
Eng under 7 A dministr. 1 1 1. 27 1 As much akin . . as a horse 
chesnut proverbially is to a chesnut horse, a 1855 C. Bronte 
Professor I. xL 187 Her rich chestnut locks, 
b. absol. —Chestnut colour. 

x6oo Shaks. a. Y. L. m. iv. 12 His haire is of a good colour 
. .Your Chessenut was euer the onely colour. 1832 L. Hunt 
Sir R. Esher (1850) 12 My hair would be a fine chesnut 
still. 1878 Morley Diderot IL 122 Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut. 

C. Short for chestnut horse. {coUoql) 

[See chestntii’Colouredy 1636 in C below.] 1840 Lever 
Harry Lorrequer (Hoppe) The horses were dark chestnuts, 
well matched. X882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I. iL 41 Mrs. 
Tregonell’s landau .. with a pair of powerful chestnuts. 
X883 A. Robson Old World Idylls “zq Jumped on his chestnut 
C. attrib. and Comb.y as chestnut-bloom, -budy 
-burr, -coloury -husky -muiuhery -seller, sheuky tree ; 
chestjiut-browny -coloured, -crested, -red, -winged, 
adjs. ; chestnut-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts; chestnut-oak, Quercus sessilijlora 
and other species. 

1864 Tennyson AylmeVs Field 65 That islet in the *chest- 
nut-bloom. 1814 Southey Roderick xi, The *chesnut-bread 
was on the shelf. X656 [see B. x]. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I, 79 The hedge-chafer, or *chesnut brown beetle. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 52 Fur chesnut brown back 
and head. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 450 The Acorns and *Ches- 
nut-buds. 1842 Tennyson Launcelot ^ Guin. ii, Drooping 
chestnut-buds, X874 Roe {title) The Opening of a ^Chestnut 
Burr. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ltd. (Arb.) 338 Men are of 
*chestnutte colour at the ryuer of Plata. 1636 Massinger 
Gt. Duke F lor. in. i. (R.V I mean the roan. Sir, And the 
brown bay ; but for the *chesnut-coloured, etc. X748 Smol- 
lett Rod. Rand. (1804) 137 He had. .chesnut-coloured hair. 
x868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. Wks. 220 The *chesnut. 
crested plain. 1830 Scott Demonol, ix. 314 The *chestnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. x88a Garden 16 Dec. 535/1 Bright 
*chestnut-red. X883 R. Burton in Academy No. 577, 366/2 
^Chestnut-sellers from Friuli. X53S Coverdale Gen, xxx, 
37 lacob toke staues of grene wyllies, hasell and of ^chest- 
nottrees. 18x6 Keith Phys. Bat. 1. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnut-trees. 1887 Pall Mall 0.%$ ] uly 5/1 Small *chest* 
nut-winged butterflies. 

Che'Stnutting, vbl. sb. [f. prec. ; cf. Nutting.] 
The gathering of chestnuts. Also attrib. 

X884 Roe in HarpePs Mag. Nov. 91C/2 Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting party to-morrow, 

Cheston. ? Obs. [acc. to Diets., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut ; see Chesteine.] ‘ A species 
ofplum*(J.). 

i X75S in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cheston, var. of Chesteine, Obs., chestnut, 
j Chestree ; see Chess-tree. 

[Chest-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghest-rope. Guest-rope, q.v.] 

Chests, obs. form of Chess 1, 2. 
t Che'stworm. Ohs. [Cf. Cheslock.] A pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 is a ^se of this, or a distinct com- 
pound, meaning ‘ worm within the chest or breast *. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) B iv, Also the chestwormes 
that are founde betwene the barkes of trees, whych wyll 
tourne themselves together like a beade when they be 
touched, a 1639 S. Ward Serfn. 60 (D.) Universal tortures 
. . of which the pangs of childbirth . . gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks 01 gall and wormwood, are but shadows. 
Ibid. 98 (D.) The. .reproofs of it [conscience], .gnawing more 
than any chest- worm, tormenting worse than hot pincers. 

Chesuhle, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. Chasuble. 
Chesim, variant of Chesoun, Ohs., cause. 
Chesyl(le, var. Chesil, gravel ; obs. f. Chisel. 
Chesyn, obs. f. Choose v. 

Chet, var. of Chit ; obs. f. Cheat sb.^, K 
Chetah, var. form of Cheetah. 
t Chete. Obs. rare-'K [Possibly OE. cite 
cyte •.—*cletey cot, chamber, cell.] 
a X310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot- Ant are al hende ase hake in chete. 

Chete, -en, -our, obs. ff. Cheat, Cheater. 
t Chetel, -il, yl- [OE. detel (ce-, ci; cy-) 
*ceatil i—caitily ad, L. catill-us^ Obs. form of 
Kettle. 

c X300 fuliana (Ashmole MS.) 54 A chetel wol of iwelled 


CHEVACHAKOE. 


8?0 


CHEVASTEB. 


bras bitibre |>is tnaide was ibro^t. Wills (iS'so) 

23 That Jenettemynecehaue. .j.bras pot, achetilbapanne. 

■ Clietel, obs. f. Chattel. 

Clieter-, chetteTling, obs. ff. Chittbrling. ^ 
Clietopod, iz. variant of CHJ2TO1PO0. , 
1839^-47 Todd Anat, III. 434/2 In many chetopod 
Anneiides, the seta; and. cirrhi form, .organs of progression. 

Cliett, var. of Cheat 

ClieTachaaioe- Oh, [a. OF. ehevauchance 
Tiding, f. chemnchier to ride : see next.] 

1 . Chivalry, chivalrous spirit, 

259® 36 That feasts continuance Which 

was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2. »Chevachee. ^ • 

2S9a WvRtEV Anmrie 45 King lohn informed of our 
chevachaunce His sommons cald. 
t ClieiraiCliee* Obs, Forms: 4 cMvaohee, -id, 
4“5 “76) cityvachte©, -ie, - ye, chmaohe, cKeTiache, 

5 chyvanche, 6 ehevaohey, (9 ehevacMe). [a. 
OF. chemuchUj cMvalchii (xnod.'F . ckemuc/ile) 
:-^Romanic type cavakata a riding, f. pa. pple. of 
cavalcare late L. cabalHcare to ride, f, cabali-tis 
horse. Chevachee is in its origin a doublet of 
Cavalcabb: see -ade.] 

An expedition on horseback ; a raid, campaign. 
(TxsSo Sir Femmb, 1005 pat chyuachee for to do. ^•2386 
CnAVCETH. Prol 85 He hadde ben somtyme in. chyvachie 
[z^.nchiuachye, cnyuachie, chyuachye, cheualrie], Infflaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie. ^ rxgSd — MmiciplFs ProL 50 
Down his hors him cast . . This was a faire chyuachee [v. r, 
chiuache, cheuache] of a coke, c 1450 Merlin 145 And thus 
wasthechyuachieso privilykept. 1592 WvRLEV.^djTr/'/mV 150 
In their cheuachey a venture did befall. [1843 James Forest 
Days (1847) 34 He , . had distinguished himsmf in many of 
the expeditionsj or chevauchdes. 187^ J. Veitch Tweed 
Four knights his peers Rode, famed m chevachee.] 
f Clie*vage. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5cli3rvy- 
age, 6 oRyvage, (cheifage), 6-7 chiefage, 7 
ch.eefage, 7, 9 chivage, 7--^ chevage. [a. F. 
cheuage^ also chiemge^ chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chHf chief {chev*') h.Q&d + •kQ'K.'] 

Cfapitation or poll-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an annual payment due to a 
feudal lord by each of his villeins. 

[ciago Bracton De Leg-. Anglw (1569) i. x, Clieuagium 
soluunt (quod dicitur recognitio in signum suhiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo). 1292 Britton i. xxxii. § 9 Suffist qe 
les seignurs . . preignent . . un dener par an de chefage et un 
Jour en au.st de service.] x4di-83 Lib. Niger Edw. IV in 
Househ. Ord, (1790) 23 The King offerithe or sendithe to the 
shryne of Seint Thomas of Caunterbury, in the name of 
Chyvyage, three florynes of golde. .yerely. 1581 Lambarde 
Siren, n. v, (1602) 163 One of the articles enquirable in the 
Kings bench, whether any persons doe take others to their 
Auowment & protection, & do receiue of them rents (or 
other giftes) yeareiy in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
Cheifage) because they seeme to take vpon them to be their 
Chiefes, heads, or leaders. 1607 Cowel. Inierpr.^ Chevage 
..signifieth a summe of money paid by villeins to their 
Lords, in acknowledgment of their slaveries x6at6 R. Harris 
Hezekiahls Recm, 20 Tenants must pay their rent; a cheef- 
age. .must they not ? 1628 Coke On LitL 140a. x6^ El- 
BERFiELD Tytkes 47. X72X-1800 Bailey, Chevage^ Chivage^ 
Chiefage, X’jzjst Chambers Cycl.^ The Jews while allowed 
to live in England, paid Chevage or polbmoney : viz. three 
pence per head, paid at Easter, x88o Rooers in Contemp. 
Rev. XXXVII. 675 An annual tax, known as chivage. 

Jig. 1583 Gollung Calvin on Dent, cxlvi. 900 In deede I 
am the owner of it ; but yet God hath reserued some chief- 
age for himselfe. 1626 R. Harris Hezekiah’s Recov. 4 ’Tis 
our profession, our promise, our cheefage and rent that is 
due to him. 

IlClieval Fr. for * horse’, used in 

comb, (as in cheval-de-fiisCy cheval-glass^ and in 
some Fr. phrases, as h cheval ‘on horseback’, 

‘ with one foot on each side’ ; in military phraseol. 

* in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation’. (Formerly somewhat naturalked as 
Chival q.v.) 

{F. cheval horse (= Pr. cavalh. Cat. cdball^ Sp. eahaliot 
Pg. cavalhoi It. cavallo) L. caballus pack-horse, nag.] 
X609-38 Heywood Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 209 Itien 
mount Chevall Brutus this night takeyou the charge of the 
army. xSy . TVwiJO.), The Western Powers will assiwedly 
never permit Russia to place herself & cheval between the 
Ottoman .Empire and Persia. 

11 CkmtBl de frise ; usually pi. Chevaus: de 
fiise (J^v^* d^ frrz). Also 7-9 frize, freize, 

9 fdeze. [Fr.; lit. ‘horse of Friesland’; because 
first employed by the Parisians in their struggles 
for freedom during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
name Vriesse my ter s (Frisian horsemen). In 17 th 
c. Horse de jFreeze occurs.] 

1 , A defensive appliance of war, employed chiefly 
to check cavalry charges, and stop breaches; see 
description in the quotations. 

x688 Lemd. Gaz. No, 2375/3 The Count de Smni. .posted 
hi.s men on the other sideband covered them with Chevaux 
de Frise .. fastened together with Chains. 1692 Luttrell 
Brief Rel, (1857) II. 520 Numbers of chevaux de frize were : 
shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep off a body of 
horse from attacking the foot. 1704 J. Harris Lex, TecAn., 
Chetmex de Frise^ or Frise kind Horsey in Fortification. 
27:08' Kersey, Chevaux de Frise are large Joists, or pi^es 
of Timber, Ten or Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides 
into which are driven a great Number of wooden Pins 
aboue Six Foot long, crosring one another, and having their 


Ends armed with Iron-Points. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4675A 
The Danes, . had planted themselves, .behind their Chevaux 
de Frize. X727-38 Chambers Cjj/c/., Cheval de Frise y a large 
piece of Timber,' etc. i8io Welungton in Gurw. Disp. V. 
1 1, I shall be very glad to see the chevaux de (rise. 1869 
Parkman Disc, Gt, West xW. (1875) 168 Its declivities were 
. .guarded by chevanx-de frise. 1885 Harper s Mag. Jan. 
219/1 The^ main trunk seems . . to stand upon its lower 
branches like a cheval-de frise. 

2 . iransf. a. A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed along the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 
fig. Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tube of plants ; the eye-lashes, teeth, etc. f e. A 
name for jagged edges of women’s dresses and 
caps in the i dth c. 

Ckev'attx-‘de frise is sometimes made a collective sing. 
1753 Smgs Costume (xZyJi 231 Your neck and your shoul- 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Vandyke, blown 
with chevaux-de-frize. 1759 Apollo or Muses Choice xxvi. 
21 Each nymp that one sees, Can teach us the use of the 
Chevaux de Frize. 1802 Forsyth Culture Fruit-trees 
xxiii. (1824) 332 An oak paling, .with a cheval-de-frise at 
top, to prevent the people’s getting over it. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag, (18241 79 When he laughed, there appeared 
from ear to ear a chevaux-de-frize of teeth. 18x3 Examiner 
26 Apr, 271/2 The top of the wall of the prison, where there 
i.s a chevaux de frieze. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xli, Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with iron chevaux-de-frise at the top. 
x86a Possibilities Creation 182 Is it important that the 
organ of vision should be protected by a eheval-de-frise of 
bristle ? 1879 Lubbock .F irfi LecL iii. 96 Sometimes, .flowers 
are protected by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 Harpers Mag. July 172/2 An 
uns^htTy fence with cheztaux-de-frise of nails. 

11 ( 3 he* valer, v, [F. ; f. cheval horse.] 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supf. s.v, Chevalery A horse is said 
to chevaler when in passaging upon a walk, or a trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion. 

Chevaleresque, var, form of Chivalbesque. 

II Clievalet (pvak). [Fr. chevalet, dim. of 
cheval, Cf. It. cavalettol\ A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

x8io Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI, 177 A bridge upon 
chevalets cannot be very strong. x8ix — VII. 144 Beams 
of wood, .have been made with chevalets to form bridges. 

b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 
Cheval-glass (pva-lglas). [f. Fr. cheval 
* horse ’, also ‘ support ’ + Glass.] A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficient length to reflect the 
whole figure. 

185s Thackeray Nezvcomes xlx. The spare bedroom wa.s 
endowed with.. a bed as big as a general’s tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. i860 Dickens Unconim. Traz>. xvi. (D.) In the 
places of business of the great tailors, the cheval-gla.sse.sare 
dim and dusty for lack of being looked into. 186a Miss 
Br ADDON Lady Audley viii. 57 George Talboys saw his .. 
tall gaunt figure reflected in the cheval-glass. 

Chevalier (Jevali»'j), Forms ; 4 chevalier, 
4, 7 chivaler, 5 ohy valour, -er, oh©veler(e, 
chevaler(e* 5-6 chyvaller, 6 ohivallier, chevil- 
lere, -ailer, -alour, (ohevelrier), 7 (shavileir), 
chivalier, chevalier©, 6- chevalier. [ME., 
a. AF. chevaler y chivaler y OF. and mod.F. cheva- 
lier * Pr. cavctllier, Sp. cahallerOy Pg. cavalleiro, 
It. cavalie.re\-dL. type caballdri-us horseman, f. ca- 
ballus horse. The mod, repr. of this would have 
been chevaler ^ or chivaler (c£ chivalry) ; but since 
the 1 6th c. the word has been refashioned after 
mod.Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr. (pvaly<?).] 

1 . A horseman ; esp, a mounted soldier, a knight. 
(Now only Hist, or archaic,) 

I1292 Britton i. xiii. § x Gentz de religioun, clercs, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.] x^w Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 
99 5owre champioun chiualer, Chieflcnyst of 30W alle. CX440 
Partonope 918 He hath with hym dyuers Chyvalours Of 
Norwey . . and Denmark nacioun. C2440 York Mysi. xvi, 
52 Knyghthes I comaunde..pas churles as cheueleres ye 
chastise & chase. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 15 The seyd 
erle made ser John Fastolfe chevaler his Ueutenaunt, 1500-20 
Dn-AZKERemonstr.ioKingxo Chevaloutis, callandaris, and 
flingaris. 1587 M. Grove Pelops <§■ Hipp. (1878) 33 Among 
the troupe of chyuallers, one Pelops doth arise, 1591 Trotib, 
Raigne K, John (1611) 33 They saw ..The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make lanes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast. 1662 'Emxm. Worthies i. xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament .. and, if with the 
addition of Chivaler or Miles . . Knights by dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. X69X Wood Aih. Oxon. 1 . 164 Car- 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 1848 Lytton Harold 
I. iii, Sacred abbots and noble chevaliers — Normans all. 

b. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
and of modem French orders, as the Legion of 
Honour. 

1728 Morgan Algiers 11 , y. 317 During the^ short Reign 
of our promising King Edward VI, the Chevaliers [Knights 
of St, John] could do nothing here. x^SS Motley Dutch 
Rep. (i86i) I. 37 The order of the Golden Fleece .. The 
Chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, etc. 

c. The Chevalier or Chevalier de St. George', a 
name applied to James Stuart, son of James ll, the 
‘ Old Pretender ’. The Young Chevalier : Charles 
Edward Stuart, the ‘ Young Pretender 

2726 Amherst Terree Fil, (1J74X) 194 Of late the chevalier 
has been mention’d with an air of importance in our news- 
papers, as if he were really some-body. 17. . Jacobite Song, 
Charlie is my darling, The young Chevalier. 1788 H. 
Walpole Remin, iii. 25 A letter . . addressed, I think, to 


the Chevalier de St. George. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ivii, About 
' the beginning of November- the Young Chevalier, .resolved 
to peril his cause on an attempt to penetrate into the centre 
of England. 1824 — Redganntlet ch. i, He spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but ^ never either of the Prince, which 
would have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the 
Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of 
others. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. I. Introd. 2. 

d. Applied to the cadets of the Old French 
noblessCj who embraced a military career. 

1839-40 W. Irving Wolf erf s R, (1855) 99 His house im- 
mediately became the rallying-place of all the young French 
chevaliers. 1872 Morlej Voltaire { jZ% 6) note, Chevalier 
appears to have been a title given by courtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families. 

2 . A% an appellation of honour ; A chivalrous 
man ; a lady’s cavalier ; a gallant. 

1630 Dekker 2nd pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 H* ^59 Let 
who will come (my Noble Shauileir). 1711 *J* Distaff’ Char. 
Don Sacheverellio 9 O Chevalier ! worthy to be call’d St. 
George. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. in. x, A noble devout- 
hearted chevalier, 

3 . Chevalier of industry (F. chevalier (kindustrie) 
also Chevalier of fortmu : one who lives by his 
wits, an adventurer, swindler, sharper. 

1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824') 270 Doubtful characters ; 
particularly pimps, bailiffs, lottery-brokers, chevaliers of 
industry, and great men. 1867 Miss Br addon Trail Ser- 
pent v. IX, A puppet in the hands of the chevalier of fortune. 

4 . transf. a. Her, A horseman armed cap-i-pie. 
b. The knight in chess. 

1796 Stedman Surinam 11 . xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which I could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. 

C. A bird : the Greenshank or Whistling Snipe 
( Totanus glottis). 

[x777 Bennant Zool. (1812) IL 56.] 1885 Lady Brassey 
In the Trades 118 The specimens included, .curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens. 

b. attrib. toad Comb. 2^. simple aitrib. h. comb,y 
as elievalier-crab : see quot. 

X824GALT Roikelan III. 281 The perfidy of Rupert, .sank 
deep into the high chevalier bosom of the Palatine. 186® 
J. Timbs Eccenir, Atiim. Creation 294 The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerity with which they traverse 
the ground). I'hese are found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean. 

Chevaline ( Je-valin), a. [a. F. chevalin, dne 
equine, f. cheval horse.] Of or pertaining to horses, 
horse- ; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also subst. horse-flesh. 

1550 J- Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Her, (X877) § 163 Moyles .. 
asses, & al other beastis chevalynes. x8^. Times 5 Oct., 
Cold horse pie, and other chevahne delicacies. 1868 A. S. 
Bicknell Hippophagy 10 Horseflesh or, as I propose 
henceforward to call it. .Chevaline. 


Ohevalresque, -rie, -rous, -ry ; see Chiv-, 
Cheval-trap « Caltrop 2. 



cbevaunce, 5 ohy-, ehevaunche, 6-7 chevance, 
7 cheavance, chievance. [a. F. chevance the 
wealth that one has acquired, f. OF. chever to 
finish, f. chief chef {chev-) head, Cf. Achieve,. 
Achievance.j 

1 . Success in acquiring wealth ; fortune. 

*393 Gower Ciiz^. II. 275 Nechelesmen se pouerte. .Full 
ofte make a great chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. X48X Gaxton Myrr. 1. v. 28 By their auarice & 
cheuaunce the sciences come to nought. 1577 Holinshed 
Chiyn, II. 348 Such chevance made the legal, .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges. 1600 
Holland Livy xxx, xlii. 770 Those . . who happen to meet 
with some new good chevance {bona for tuna}. 

2 . concr. Acquired w^ealth, fortune, estate. 

1473 Caxton Jason 66 Alle my richesses and cheuaunche. 
X490 Caxton Bneydos vi. 23 Destmctyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches, x6oi Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv. At Rome, a good garden . . was thought a 
poore mans cheiuance; it went, .for land and liuing. 1603 
— PlutarcKs Mor. 46 What tell you me of Pluto [KsPlutus] 
and his chievance. 

3 . Raising of money. To make chevance : to raise 
money or funds. Cf. Chevisance. 

1538 Latimer Semt. ^ Rem. (1845) 400 He was not able 
to make provision for household ; and therefore required 
the best mitre, the best cross, and another thing or two, to 
make chevance withal for provision. 1563 Foxe A , «§• M. 
(1583) 1863 As al is gone, you would fain haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands, xfiaa Bacon 
F// Wks. (Bohn) 354 Unlawful « 5 hievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 269 
You . . would make a cheavance on Church lands, etc, 

4 . Accomplishment, achievement. 

1563 Foxe 4* bl- (*596) 527/2 What a matter of howe 
great cheuance it is, wherein so many and so great difficul- 
ties do lie. 1600 Holland Livy 430 |R.) The vow made 
unto Mars for the good cheevance of that war. 

Clieva’ster. Surg. Alsocli©vastre,clievestre. 
[a. OF. chevestre, mod.F, chevHret—'L. capistrum 
halter, f. capHe to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin in cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw. 

t86o in Mayne Exf .Lex. 189/1, 

+ Chevaxxsende,/n ppk, Obs, rare-^. [ad. F. 
chevauchanty pr. pple. of chevaucherio ride.] Riding, 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Nor to our luste fully com- 
prehende How Phebus in his chnire is cheuausendc [printed 
ckeuansende). 


CHEVE. 
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t Clieiresr cMeve, v. Ods. ■ Forms : (4' selief), 
4-6 cheve, 4-7 cMeve, 4, 7 clieeve, 4-5 cliefe, 

(7 cMve). [ME. £kem, , B.. OF. cheve-r^ f. chef 
head ; but in sense 6 aphetic f. Eng. Achieve.] 

1 . intr. To reach an end or object, succeed ; 
usually with adv. well, ill, etc,, to get on, fare. 

c T%oo Beket 856 Thanne we mbte. .The bet cheve of cure 
consail. 136a Langl F.PL A. 1. 31 And sumrae chosen 
chaffare, to cheeuen he bettre. ? a 1400 Marie Artk. 1841 
And nowe has jjow chevede soo : it es thyne awene sk^he ! 
<ri46o Toxvnky My si. 108 Go forth, ylle myght thou chefe. 
1563 Foxe A.^M. June 1556 One wished them ill to chieue, 
that should go about such an acte, 1600 Holland Livy 
X xviii. 363 All things went well and chieved prosperously 
Wes prosperas 1674 Ray N. Country Wds, xoTo 

Chiei/e, to succeed: as It chieves nought with him., r air 
chieve you, I wish you good luck. 

b. To fare well ; prosper, thrive, flourish. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvin. 104 5e, cherles, & ^owre chil- 
dren chieue shal 50 neure. c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. xii. 297 
Inoculing also in hem hath cheved. 1471 Ripley Comp, 
Akh, n. XV. in Ashra. (1652^ 138 If thou do contrary thy 
Warke may never cheve. 1611 Cotgr., Faire bonne jin, to 
thriue, cheeue, increase, or prosper well. 

2 . intr. To make or win one’s way, get {to^^ 
place) ; to come, go, proceed : much used in allit. 
verse* Also to cheve to an end . to come to an end. 

c 1300 Si. Brandiin 408 After the schip so faste he schef 
that almest he com therto. c 1340 Gaiv. ^ Gr. Kni. 63 pe 
chauntre of pe chapel cheued to mi ende. 1340-70- 
Alismmder 78 Hee . . cheued forthe with pe childe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Be P. P. xvii. i. (1495) S9o Yf thou 
sowest the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueth and spryngeth 
forth as an herbe. c 1400 Besir. Troy 9331 Our londes haue 
leuyt. - and chefen fro horn Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. ^ 

3. trans. To come into possession of; gam, ac- 
quire, win. 

c 1340 Ga%o. ff Gr. Kni. 1271, I schulde chepen & chose, 
to cheue me a lorde. Ibid. 1390 Tas [stake] yow pere my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more, c 1430 Chev. Assists 10 
That he hadde no chylde to cheuene his londis. [1614 Davies 
Eclome, Willy 4- Wernocke, O hou it garres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that emprise that cbiuen featest fame.] 

4 . intr. To fall to, befall, happen, come to pass. 
tfi32S E. E. Alia. P. B, 1 125 If hit cheue pe chaunce 

vncheryst ho worpe. c X400 Besir. T roy 395 Hym chefet 
thurghe chaunse childer no mo. Ibid. 518 Auntres . .Of chi- 
ualry& chaunce, pat cheuyt hym before. axwiSir Begrev. 
465 How as evere hit cheve ; The knyght takes his leve. 
b. impers. with object in dative. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chieueth iv.r. cheuep] pe worse. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
860 Hade I wytene of this, wele had me chefede. c 14M 
msir. Troy 5085 purghe Achilles chiualry horn cheuyt the 
worse. x6ii Beaum. & Fl. Kni. Bunting Pestle i. 111, 
Foul chive him, he is too merry. 1657 Sir A Cockain Obst. 
Lady in. ii, Foul cheeve him for it L ^ 

6. intr. To do homage to. Cf. Chevage. 

C 1330 R. Brunne Chron. tiSiol iii Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid of Scotland, pat wild not tille him cheuen, no 


with Telescopes, we saw about his head a chevelure^of an 
almost equal length, without being_able clearly to distin- 
guish his tail, X791 Herschel wtPkil. LXXXl. 78 

A star of about the 9th magnitude, surrounded, by a milky 
nebulosity, or chevelure, of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
1854 Tomlinson Arctgds Astrofi. 135 If the moon^is an old 
comet, what has she done with her chevelure, or hair ? 
t CkeveluTed, a- Obs. rare-K In 5 clie-vel- 
ered. [f. prec. + -ed.] With a wig ; wigged. 

c 1485 Bigby MysL 150 {Stage direction) Alle iij . . cheve- 
lerede and crestyde in on sute. r'.rr,n,rTr-..r 

Cheven, Cbeveiwier, obs. forms of Chevin, 
Chavender. 

Cbeventayn, -eyn-j etc. : see CHEVETAiisrE. 
t Cheveral. Obs. rare-^. 0 a deriv. of ckevre 
1 goat ; Godefroy has an OF. chemron a sort of stuff 
^ into which goats’ hair entered. Or can it be the 

next word ?] . j 

c 1517 Wardr. Inv. Hen. VIII (in Planchd) Black and 
blue cloth of gold cheverall .green doth of silver cheverall. 

t Clie'verel, sbJ Obs. Forms : 5 cbevrelle, 

5- 7 cbeverell(e, 5-8 clieverel, (6 chaverell), 

6- 7 cMverel(l, cbeveriffl. [ME. chevrelle, a. 
OF. chevrele, -elle kid (I'lomanic type '^caprella), 
dim. of chhvre'.-capra, she-goat; in mod.F. re- 
placed by the synon. chevreite.'] 

1 . lit. Kid ; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-leather, kid-leather. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) ^ 

« 1400 Cov. Myst. ( 1841) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. c X440 73 

Cheurelle, leddare, 1530 Palsgr. 2os,/i Cheverell lether, 
chenerotin. 1576 Bp. Curtis Ser 7 n. viii. (J*) T-he nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take it by the sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both his hands ; if he take it by the ends and pull 
it in length, he may make it as small asm thread.^ 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet D ij, If they make their consciences 
strereh like chiuerel in the raine. 1609 Armin Maids of 
More-Cl. (1880) 108 A gloue of warmth. Not cheuerell. 

X7SS Johnson, .now obsolete. • 

/g. X592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. ii. iv. 87 Heres a wit of 
cheverell, that stretches from an ynch to an ell broad. 

2 . attrib. Made of cheverel-leather. 

Will of Symson (Somerset Ho.) Cheverell purse. 
1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Rja, To streche out 
heaven, that is to sale holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
x6ox Shaks. Ttvel. N. m. i. 13 A sentence is but a cheu rill 
gloue to a good witte, how quickely the wrong side may be 
turn’d outward. x^o'jTovsei.'i. Serpents 734 Stretching like 
a cheverell-glove. ,1 ^1 i. -u 

b. fig. Of the nature of cheverel-leather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, elastic ; esp. in 
phrase a chemrel conscience. 

XS83 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. 12 The lawiers have such 
chauerell consciences. 1605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 
62 In his cheverel fancie. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ir. m* 32 

— . — .. /-V/. __r.. r' rvnc.r-Ms.nt'e. rnast 


CHEVING. 

ally a chevesail . 1847-9 Rossetti Bride s Prel. ix, Around 
her throat the fastenings met Of chevesayle and mantelet.] 

tciievese* Ohs. Forms: r (eebis), ciefes, 
cifes, cefes, ceafes, cyfys, cyfese, 3 cMvese, 
ebevese. [OE. c^his (=^), c^fes, ciefes, cifes, 
cyfes str. fem., and ciefese, cyfese wk. fern. :-WGer. 
kavis, kavisd, MLG. k&ves. kevese,MIIyx. kefse, he- 
visse, Du. kevis, G^O.chehis, chehisa (AIHG. kehes, 
keb{e)se, Ger. kebse) :-OTeut. ^kadisjd-, 

ON. has a cognate masculine kef sir {i^kadtsjO‘Z):\ 
A concubine, mistress, leman. 


Ibid. 323 -o- " 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 156 God 


bowe vnto his hand. 

many to pam cheued. 1430 jruk. — 

Sav Caleys. .That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Yngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. ^ 

6, trans. To bring to an end or issue ; to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve. 

[c 1400 Bestr. Troy Prol 16 New stories ben now. . Cheuyt 
throughe chaunce & chaungyng of peopull. Ibtd.q^j x hies 
charmys & enchauntementes are cheuit to noght.] 142O 
Pol. Poems II. 132 Gladly he chevith what so be begyiine. 
C14T& Partenay 597, I shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, What-someuer cost it for to cheue. ^ 1530 Ralsgr. 
483/2, I cheve, I bringe to an ende, Je achieve. 

Cheue, obs. form of Chaff sbj 
t Cheve day. Obs. rare^K Explained by 
Gairdner as ‘day of the chief or patron saint’. 

1461 Poston Lett. 425 I was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyt the person, and he understode non noder but that 
I cam to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 
Chevel, -ylle, early var. Chavel, now Jowl. 
t Chevel-bolt. Some kind of bolt in a car. 

1480 Wardr. AcC. Edw. 7^(1830) X23 For a chevel bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. ^ _ 

llChevele. [F. chemH lit ‘haired , f. OF. 
chevel hzXTil (See quot) . 

1731-6 Bailey, Chevelle [in Heraldry] signifies stream- 
ing, i.e. a stream of light darting from a comet or blazing 
star, vulgarly called the Beard. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Chevelle, used by the French heralds [of] a head, where 
the hair is of a different colour from the rest of the bead. 

11 Chevelure (pveb/T). Forms: 5 eheveler, 
7- chevelure. [a. F. chevelure, in OF. cheveleure 
cabelladura, It. capillatui'a :-'L. capilldtura 
head of hair, f. capilldt-us haired, f. capillus a 
hair. In ME. naturalized as eheveler, but in mod. 
use, treated as a French loan-word, and pronounced 
accordingly.] , , . . 

1 The hair of the head, a head of hair ; t a wig. 

1470 in Cunningham Brit. Paint. (1829) 1. x8 Item, length 
to the angels four chevelers. c repfbBzgby Myst. i-yqfStage 
direction) Ffyrst entrethWysdam. .vpon his hed a eheveler 
with browes. X652 U rquhart Jewel'^V^. (1834) 235 Majesty 
in his very chevelure. 1864 R. Burton Bahome 49 Con- 
spicuous ..by her chevelure which looked f 
fitting cap of Astrachan wool. 1884 W est. Bazly Press 
May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up from the neck. 
2 . transf. The luminous appearance surrounding 

the nucleus of comets ; also the^ diffused light 
round certain nebulous stars, [So in French ] 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4044 When we beheld the Comet 


02 in ms cneverei lancic. — --- u- 

The Capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Conscience. x6fe 
Fuller Worthies iv. 4 Cheverel-consciences, which will 
stretch any way for advantage. X673 Hickeringill 
Father Grey^-b. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs, X705 — Priest-Craft ii. viu 72 Get Cheverel- 
Charity, that will stretch, wide, wide. _ 

8 . Comb., 2& ckever el-brained, -conscienced. 

1608 Day Lav} Trickes iv. i. (1881) 58 Be see which of my 
cheuerill braind immitators dares follow my fashion. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.I Praise Hempseed Wks. in. 73/2 A 

cheuerell conscienced Vsurer. 

tChe-verel, (See quot.) 

ri72i-x8oo Bailey, Che%>erillus \Old Lawl, a young cock 
or cockling.] 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 450 A variety of 
goldfinch . . called by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, 
from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

■p CllC'vei'elize, Obs. rare [f- Chevebel 
j<5.I + -ize.] trans. To make, capable of stretching 
to any extent, like cheverel-leather. Hence Che- 

verelized ppl. a. . , 

162S Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar iv. 23, I appeale unto 
your owne, though never so much Cheverellized consciences. 

Cheverie, -ye, obs. forms of Chiepeby. 
Chevem, Chevernel, obs. forms of Chevin, 
Chevronel. 

Clieveroii, var. form of Chevron. 
t Clie*veroniie. Obs. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chaufron, shawfron, Champbain ; perh. 
confused with the heraldic Chevron. 

<rx420 Anturs of Arth. xxx. His stede . . was trapput to 
the hele. Opon his cheueronne be-forn, Stode as a vnicorn 
AIs scharpe as a thorn An nanlas of stele. 

p Che'Vesaile. Obs. [a. OF. cheve^aille, -es- 
sails, part of any garment which goes round the 
neck, collar (: — L. type '^capitiale, -ict), f. tif' 
chevece L, capitia, pi. of capiitum, openii^ for 
the head in a tunic, neckband, collar, f. capiU head : 
cf. Cavesson,] 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment ; in 
the 1 4th c. often richly ornamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc,, apparently often 
taken for a gorget, necklace, or collar, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire.) 

r 1400 Rom. Rose 1082 Aboute hir nekke of gentyl entaylq 
Was shete the riche cheve^ile, In which 
plente Of stones clere and bright to see. ^ [16^ Camden 
Rezn. (1637) 196 They had also about this time [Rich. II] a 
gorget called a Chevesail, for as they used no bands 
fbout their necke, 1843 Ly^on Last Bar. i. xx. Some 
nowches and knackeries.. indifferently well wrought, speci- 


caeb— - 

TElfred Vros. vi. xxx. s 4.^^^, «v. 

Elenan his ciefese. a 1000 m Thorpe Laws 1 . 406 (Bosw. J 
Se Se hmbbe riht wif, and eac cifese [©. r. ceafese, cefese]. 
^1205 Lay. 6356 Ane chiuese [X27S lemman] him ichais. 
c I22S Si. Marker. 3 Yef ha is freo wurhmon, ich hire wuli 
habben ant to wif balden ; yef ha theowe is, ich cheose hire 
to cheuese. j 

Oheves-born a., born of a concubine, bastard.^ 
c xaos Lay. 4334 Esert pu penne cheues-boren [1275 cheuis- 
bore]. _ 

Cheyestre, var. of Chevaster. 

\\ Ckevet (J^vg). [F. chevet pillow, ‘ eastern 

extremity of a church, especially considered exter- 
nally’. In the latter sense, French formerly used 
chev^s :~L. capiihm, f. caput- head. (See LiltrA)] 
The French name of the apsidal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal) of the east end of 
a church; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, where it is sometimes surrounded 
by apsidal chapels. 

1809 Whittington Eccl. Antief. France \\. lu. (18x1)132 
Rebuild the upper end of the church, which is called the 
Chevet, or round point. xZtx Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 568 Ihe 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church [of West- 
minster] . . belong to the great rebuilding undertaken by 
Henry III. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr.^ jgth C. 111. 

92 We have a further reason, .for the adoption m our cathe- 
drals of the chevet. x888 Lqftie Tenuer o/LoneL 36. 

tClie*vetailie. Obs. Forms: 3-5 cbeve- 
teyn(e, 3, 6 -aine, 4-5 -ayn(e, 5 -ein, -aii,_-uii„ 
chiveteyn, clayveteyne, -tayn(e, 5-6 cMeve- 
tain, 6 cMeuetaine ; 3-5 oEeventeyn, 4 -ayn, 5 
eyne, -ein, -en(e, chevynteyn. [ME. chevetainSy 
a. OF. ekevetaine, -aigne, 12th c. semi-popular ad. 
late L. capitdneus, capzfdnus, chief, principal, f. 
capit- head : see Captain. The word underwent 
various corruptions in ME. ; but the form chev{fr 
taine under the influence of chef, Chief, became 
cheftaine, (Jhieftain, which at length superseded 
all the others.] Earlier form of Chieftain. 

cx%7< Lay. 5879 And ouer eche ferde anne cheuetaine 
[1205 heretoge]. 1297 R. Glouc. (172^ 213 Cheueteyns he 
[ Arture] made somme ; As ]>e kyng of Cornwayll, etc. lozd. 
400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to cheuen teyne. 

Chaucer Knfs T. 1696 And if so be the chieftayn [v. r. 
chiefteyn, cheuynteyn, cheuenteln, chwetayn, cheftaigne, 
cheventen] be take. CX400 Maundrv. Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheventeyn, or a chief Lord, 1440 Gesta Rom. ^°79) 9 
Whenne be cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 They take, .the kynges broder toben 
hir chyueteyne. 1567 Drant Horace s Epist^- 1. G_viij, 
Thee being cheuetaine [te Principef 1^6 Ferne Blaz. 
Gentrie 24 In the choise of Chieuetames. 

llCheville (Jevrl). [a. Fr. cheville, in many 
technical senses, e. g. pin, plug (in caipentry), etc., 
and thence in the sense of word insened to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.] 

1. A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to round off a sentence or complete a verse. 

1883 SiMCOx Latin Lit. II. v.v. 77 One finds the chevilles at 
the end of the line in the ‘vEneid’. 1885 Contemp, Rsv. 
Apr. 551 Cheville.. is any meaningless or very watered 
phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2 . ‘The peg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument’ (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Chevils, variant of Revels (of a ship). 
Chevin (tje'vin). Forms; 5 cbeveyne, 5-7 
cbevyn, clieveii, (6 cbevion), 6—7 clieviii©, (7 
chLevern), (8 given'), 9 elaivin, 6- cbeviii. [a. 
F. chevin, also chevamie, in OF. also chevesne, 
Swiss Rom, chevenne (Godef.) ; of uncertain deri- 
vation : see Littre.] A fish, the Chub. ^ ^ 

c X4^o Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 613 Strefigzda, gnidam pisczs, 
a cheveyne. 1496 Bk. St. A lhads, Fishmg 28 The cheuyn 
is a stately fysshe : and his heed is a deynty morsell. c xS3a 
Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) 9^3 Ch.eoyyn% chieuen- 
nes. 1583 Plat Bivers New Eoeper. (iS94) 4 For the cheven 
you must make your baites as big as cherrie stones. x6x2 
bRAVTON Pcly-olb. Rxvi. (174S) ST'- x«S3 Walton .4 
Have you no other way to catch a chevin or ^ub . x6ss 
Moufet & Benn. Healths Improv. (1746) 274 Chevins and 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 172^ 
Bradley Fam. Bict. s. v. Standzng Water, They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. ^ 1848 Thoreau Mazne W. i. 
(1864^ S3 A shoal of white chivin. X887 Burnand Incompl. 
A ztgler 44 The Pike .. Is worth a dozen cheven. _ 

t Che'ving, vU. sb. Ohs. [f. Cheve v. + -iNak] 
The action of the vb. Cheve. Ending, success, 
fortune : iU, evil ch{f)eving, ill success, bad luck. 
xKoo Cocke Lorelles B. 2 The people blesseth hym with 

, ClnA C»TTr^4» ’VTHI tTVell 


C I«;oo Locne j^oreues v. x nc jjwpic ..j, 

evyli chevynge. 1530 Paisgr. 709 God 

chevyngj whiche is a maner of cursing. 1396 Haringtok 


CHEVIOT. 
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CHEVaOH, 


iffysses npon Ajax, You haue vsde a Doctour farre worse, 
and therfore look for ill chieving. 

Clieiriot i,tjf vist, tje-v>). [Name of the moun* 
tain range on the borders of England and Scotland.] 

1 , Cheviot sheep fill plural often Cheviots ; a hardy 
breed of short-wooled sheep, thriving on the 
Cheviot Hills and in mountainous districts, and 
valued on account of their heavy carca^-es and fine 
thick-set wool, Cheviot voooL 

1815 Scott Guy M, ii. Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep. 
1841 Fenny CycL XXL 359/1 The Cheviots . , differ essen- 
tially fx'om both the black and the dun-faced breeds by 
which they are surrounded, but neither history nor tradition 
has given the slightest clue to their origin. 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose TL. 5 iHoppej Jack's sheep . . the 
Clieviots that he was so proud of. 

2 , A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

1883 Cassetts Fanu Mag.OeX, 696/2 Cheviots and Vicunas 
are being employed for many autumn gowns. 1887 Daily 
News 4 July 4/3 Worsteds, diagonals, twills, and cheviots, 
t Cie'visaiice Ohs. Forms : 4 clievisans, 
ohevicauiice, obewisance, cbefesannc©, ohyve- 
saxinco, cbevyssauns, 4-5 cbevissaunce, -ance, 
4-6 cbevysaunc©, -ance, clievesance, -aunce, 
4-7, 9 ebevisaunce, -ance, 5 (ebeysaunee, 
cbevysshaunce), cbevesauns, cbevysbannoe, 
-ance, (7 obevisancie). [a. OF. chevisance, 
chevissancef f. chevissanty pr. pple- of chevir : see 
Chevise V.] 

I, 1 , A bringing to an end or issue ; issue, end. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 105 Whan Henry herd 

telle Ihs of gode cheuysance, c 1440 Gesta Rom. lx. 248 
(Harl. MS.) Shamide that he ne wiste what chevisaunce he 
myght make. 

2. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 6978 (GQtt.) Na folk haim miht wid- 

stand . .Quilis J>ai wid paim had goddes cheuisans. a 1420 
OccLEVE Reg, Princ. 4911 Yf a man. .Of his gode yeve 
you a gode substaunce, Kunneth hym thanke of his goode 
chevysaunce. 

3 . Resource, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness. 

<71330 R. Brunne (1810) 181 If he Soudan ros opon 

Philip of France, & I wer h^n in clos withouten cheuisance. 
*393 Langl. P, PL C. xxni. 16 pauh he . . can no betere 
cheuesaunce, Neo<le nyraeh hym a-non vnder his mayn- 
pryse. 1440 Protest Dk. Gloucester in Rymer Foedera 
(1710) X. 766 Yf . . my said Lord can find noon other meen 
pr chevesaunce to keep ony part, c 1470 Harding Chron, 
iv. iii, Eche daye they made wyttye cheuesaunce, To helpe 
them selfe at their necessitee. <? 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon (tS 8 ^) 104 The foreste is soo grete, that they shall 
fynde some cneuysaunce. *530 Palsgr. 267/1 Schyfte, che- 
vesamce,cheuesance, 1548 HALLC/fmi.(i8o9)4o6Hircraftie 
chevesaunce tooke none effect in Brytayne, x 6 so B. D/s- 
mUirn, 39 Violated by Legerdu main, or chevisance of wit. 

4 . Contribution to the supply of any want ; pro- 
vision ; supply. 

138. WvcuF IVhs. (1880) 382 What chefesaunce & costis 
he clergi maki]>. 1565 Jewel Reft. Harding > 1611 * 67 There 
was then neither such number of Altars, nor such cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beene sithence. 

6. Provision of what is wanted for life; cotur. 
provisions, substance. 

1375 Barbour in. 402 He gat .schippyne gud plente. 
And wictalis in gret aboundance : Sa maid he nobill chewi- 
sance. <7x385 Chaucer Z. G. iV., Pkiliis, Hys wyse folke 
conseyle han hym yeven . . To . . make in that londe somme 
chevissaunce, And kepen hym fro woo. 1436 PoL Poems 
(1859) 11 ‘ Thus moste rude ware be in here chevesaunce. 
i6oa Carew Cornwall 29 The store-house of Sunnes cheui- 
sance.. .Oceanus. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xxirr, iii, 
221 A strong towne of defence, and for rich chevisance and 
quzcke traffique a most delectable place. xSti Cotgr., 
JBien, wealth, substance, chevisance, riches, possessions. 

6. Booty, 

c 1340 Gazo. <5* Gr. Knt. 1390 Tas yow here my cheuicaunce, 
I cheued no more, 1393 Gower Conf. II. 332 As a thefe 
maketh his chevesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2264 When we with Magnyfycencc 
goodys made chevysaunce. 1530 Tindale Fract. Prelates 
xii, B^or him they might not slee whom they wolde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted. 1658 W. Burton Itin. 
Anton, 140 [They] carried their pillage, .to places of safety 
. . and full of gladnesse for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more, 

II. spec. The providing or raising of funds : 

7 . Regarded as the action of the borrower : 
Raising of money by some expedient, w/. on some 
surety or pledge ; borrowing. To make a chevi- 
smue : to contract a loan ; to pledge or pawn any- 
thing for ready money. 

c X31W Chaucer Shipn. T. 329 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he make a chevisance, I^'or he was bonde in a 
recognisance, To payen twenty thousand sheldes anon. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. 144 For he [Richd, I] purposed to go 
to the Holy Land, and must make chevesauns for mech 
money, he sent aftir the Kyng of Scottis. 1461 J. Paston 
410 II. 41, I kowd make non othyr cheysaunce but I 
schuld a boruyed it of a strange man. 1474 Ibid. 745 III. 
115 And as for the forte C. mark .. he wolde, rather than 
joperte shoide be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunce at 
London, in so moche that , . he had for my sake leyde v. c. 
markes worthe of plate with Hewghe Fenne. 1530 Tindale 
Fract. Prelates xiii, The old Pope had none auctoryte to 
make anye soch cheuisaunce with St. Peters enheritaunce : 
he coude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. 

b. Resource or shift to get money, way of ‘rais- 
ing the needful’. (Always in a bai sense.) 


n;z4(x> Cov. Myst. xxv. 243 A beggerys dowtere,.To 
cownterfete a jentylwoman. . And yf mony lakke, this is the 
new chevesauns With here prevy plesawns to gett it of sum 
man. c 1510 Barclay Mirr, Good Mann. (1570) C iij, If he 
shame to begge . .Then tumeth he to fraude and crafty 
cheuesaunce. Of all men borawing on suertie, othe or seale. 
*545 Act 37 Hen, Fill, c. 9 Pream., Punyshment of Usurye 
. .and of other corrupte bargaynes, shiftes and chevisances. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie i. xviii. (Arb.) 53 Pasturage 
was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any other preda- 
tory art or cheuisance, 

0. Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense) ; esp. in 
To make chevisance of\ to make merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. 

*535 CovERDALE Dertf. xxi. 14 Then shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
saunce of her. 1555 Fardle Facions ii. vii. 161 The parentes 
brought to niedinesse, vse there to make cheuisaunce of 
their doughters bodies. r’xS70 Thynne Pride ^ Lowl. 
cccxxix, And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Others for they mak of it chevisaunce. x 6 x 6 Bullokar, 
Chenisance, merchandise, bargaining. 1623-6 so Cockeram. 

8. Regarded as the action of the lender : The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on security. 
Also, app. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, 'Dealing for profit. 

(Apparently commonly applied in i5-i6thc. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury were evaded.) 

1377 Langl. B. v.249 Eschaunges and cheuesaunces 
With suche chaffare I dele. 138 . 'N'ecu.v S el, Wks. III. 88 
Marchauntis by usure under colour of treujje pat }?ei clepyn 
chevysaunce. c t386 Chaucer 283 So estately was he 
of governaunce, With his bargayns, and with hi.s chevy- 
saunce. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vn. 252 pat chaffared with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede selde after, c 1460 F ortescue A bs. 4 * 
Lim. Mon. (i7i4> 33 Usury and Chevesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that borowyth. 1487 Act Hen. VII, c. 6 
§ 3 Ordyned. , that all unlefull Ghevysaunces and Usurye be 
dampned, and none to be used, upon payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Money or Goodez so chevysched or lent. 
1570 Act x'i Eliz. c. 5 Couenous and fraudulent Feoffements 
. .Conueyances, Bonds. . to the overthrow of all true and plain 
dealing, bargaining and chevisance between man and man. 
Ibid, c. 7 ! frho is a Bankmft) Any . . Person . . using the 
Trade of Merchandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, 
Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance or otherwise. 1588 J. 
Harvey Disc, in Thynne* s Animadv, (1865! 146 Pitie, 
that any such knack of knauerie, or covenous chevisance. . 
should - . overthrow . . any well governed . . state. ^ 1602 
Fulbecke znd Pi. ParalL 48 It is held to be simonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, if any valuable consideration be giuen 
in such regard facto, vel facto. [1641 Termes de la Ley 56. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxl] 

Ii Misused by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroneously confounded the word with cite- 
vance, chivalry, chevauchee, etc. : Enterprise, per- 
formance ; chivalrous enterprise or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app, misunderstood some passage in Gower or 
other old writer : modern archaists have in turn misunder- 
stood Spenser.) 

1579 Spenser Skefh. Cal, May 92 They maken many 
a wrong cheuisaunce {gloss., Cheuisaunce, sometime of 
Chaucer vsed for ^aine : sometime of other for spoyle, or 
bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdomej 1590 
— F. Q. in.xi. 24 Shameful thing Yt were t’ abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe of peril!, without venturing. x6oo 
B'airfax Tasso iv. Ixxxi, Be it not pardie declar’d in France 
..That we forsooke so faire a cheuisance, For doubt or 
feare that might from fight arise. 1612 PasgniPs Night 
C(tf{^ 8 ^f' loi) None of more valour, might or cheuisance. 
1624 Quarles Div. Poems SiorCs Sonn, (1717) 377 En- 
creas’d in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms.^ 1849 
Lytton K. Arthur viw. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce {note, chevisaunce, Spenser], And 
hearts when guileless open to a glance. Ibid. xn. cxcv. 
Stand forth. , nold child of Christian Chevisaunce, 1882 
Shorthouse j. Inglesant xxxii,When the northern gods., 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the deep 
valleys sin^ng magic songs. 

Clie'VlsazLCe Obs. [prob. the same word as 
prec.] An old name of some flower, not identified : 
Dr. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(The conjecture that this is * evidently a misprint for 
ckerisance^y is baseless : there is no such word.) 

*579 Spenser Shefh, Cal. Apr. 143 The pretie Pawnee 
And the Chevisaunce Shall match with the fayre flowre 
Delice. <7x620 T. Robinson M, Magd, 317 The woo<ly 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce ; The Pinke, y« Daffodill 
and Cheuisance. 

t Clie'visaucer. Ohs. rare'^^, [f. Chevisance 
8 + -EE.] A money-lender. 

XS98 Stow Sum. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxii. 421/j: Also> 
if any Usurers or false Chevesancers be dwelling within this 
ward. 1657 Howell Londinof. 392 If any^ mlse^ Gheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell witmn their Ward. 

t Ckeirisanciaig. Ohs. rare-^K [f. as prec. 
■f -I NG k] Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Genirie 99 If such a one now, through 
good husbandrye, cheuisauncing, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nigardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 

t Ciie*vise, v. Obs. Forms ; 4 chevesschen, 
chevese, 4-5 cli©vis(e, 5 -yoh©, -yss, -©sslien, 
-isshL©, -ice, cbeveys. [ME. chevis-, ch&vish-y a. 
F. cheviss- extended stem of chevir y chevissanty to 
bring to a head or end, finish, achieve, make an 
end of, carry out, succeed with, execute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f. chef {cheV'^ head.] 

1 . trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8329 Cot t.) pat he ne it thoght to cheuis 
sua, Als pe angel brogh[t] him oodeword aa. 

2 . intr. To get on, speed, succeed, 


*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 427 Gif that thai mycht cheviss 
[chewyss] swa . . That thai mycht vyn the vode agayn, His 
men, thai thoucht, thai suld nocht dreid. 14. . Legenda 
A urea 64 b (in Promf. Parv.), And the nexte nyght after he 
departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympringham, and so 
cheuyssed y‘ he wen tc ouer see. 

S. intr. feflC) To come to an end or issue, come 
to terms withy get on zvith 

1406 OccLEVE Misrule loi, I nat can with reason me che- 
vice. 14^ Caxton Faytes 0/ A. in. xi. 19 1 They sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by loue. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) m. xiv. (1495) 321b, They bounde 
hym bothe handes and feet; for otherwyse coude they not 
cheuysshe with hym. 

4 . reji. To furnish, provide for, help, take care 
of {oneself), provide for one's sustenance. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 6409 (Cott.) ‘Cheues pe,' he said, ‘wit 
man an freck And ga fight a-pon amalec. 1362 Langl. P, 
PL A. X. 72 Souereyn [of] him-self his soule for to 3eme, 
And Cheuesschen him from charge, <7 1374 Chaucer Comfl. 
Mars xiv, Alas 1 your honour and your emperise, Neigh ded 
for drede, ne can her not chevise. 1402 Occleve Zell, of 
Cufid in Arb. Garner IV. 65 O WomanI how shalt thou 
thyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ixxxiii. 106 Rebecca loued best 
her sone Jacob, .because he coude best cheuisshe hym selff, 
and was of good puruiaunce. a 1300 Ratis Raving 3874 
Had scho done weill Scho had ben maryt richly : Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 

b. To occupy oneself {for any one). 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6427 He shal cheveys hym for me, For I 
trowe he can hampre thee. 

5 . trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 966 Dof bow haue cheue.sed b^e a 

chylde. ^1440 Promf. Parv. 74 Chevystyn or purvey n 
[z/.r. chevyschen, cheuesshen], frovideo. 1475 Caxton 
Jason If I sawe..aile that I coude fine and cheuisshe 
perisshe in the. .depnes of the see. 

6. trans. To provide (funds), raise (money), 
borrow. 

*455 Marc. Paston Lett. 260 I. 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her. . xxti marke for to bepayed to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir j. Paston ibid, 621 II. 374, I beseche you to sende 
me comfort with what money ye coude fynde the menys to 
get or chevysche uppon suerte sufficient. 1487 Act % Hen. 
VII, c. 6 § 3 Forfeyture of the Value of the hloney or Goodtz 
so chevysched or lent. 

b. intr. 

X494 Fabyan vn. eexxv. 253 Well I knowe he must cheuich 
for money to perfourme y* iourney. 

II Clievrette (Javre't). [F. chevrette (=« Pr. 
cabretay It. caprettay dim, of chbvrOy L. capra she- 
goat.] 

1 1 . A machine for raising guns or mortars into 
their carriages. Obs. 

1731-6 in Bailey. X772 Simes Mil. Guide. 

2 . A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. 

1884 Health Exkib. Caial, 37 Kid and chevrette leather 
..is jprepared in the dressing yards at Grenoble, B'ontaine, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. The supplies of . . chevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, from Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia. x888 The Lady 25 Oct. 378 Tan, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 

CJievron (Je-vrsn), Forms; 5 cheff- 
rounc©, 6 chevorn, cheveroune, 7 cheveme, 
cheavem, 5— ch©v©ron, 6- chevron, [a. F. 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
caver'Ofty Pr. cabrion, Sp. cabrio, rafter, chevron) 

L. type '^capriofi-etn f. caper goat ; Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense L. capreol-us, dim. of caper 
goat, of which the pi. capreoli was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1 . A beam, or rafter; esp. in pi. the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 
ridge, 

(There is but little evidence of the actual use of this in Eng.) 

[c 1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 29 Quatuor cheve- 
runs et omnia pertinentia in parietibus, X33X Liierae 
Cantuar, (Rolls) I. 368, Xij. cheverones et ij postes de 
quercu.] 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the liouse that beareth vp the roofe. 
16x1 Cotgr., Chevron, a kid ; a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing' ; a rafter or sparre. 1617 Minsheu, Cheverons. x69» 
Coles, Chevrons, the strong rafters meeting at the house 
top. i8sx Turner Dom. Archit. I. i. 17 Its timber gable, 
and seven couples, or cheverons, of the roof. 

b. (See quot.) 

1762 in Picton L*fool Munic. Rec. ( 1886) II . 240 Fish yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 

2 . jHer. A charge or device on the escutcheon, 
consisting of a bar bent like two meeting rafters, 
thus, A . Chevron couped ; one which does not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon ; chevron in chief', one 
which rises to the top of the field ; chevron rompee : 
one with the upper part displaced, as if broken off. 

*395 in E.E. Wills{x8%d) 4 Akeuerlet of red sendel ypou- 
thered with Cheuerons. X486 Bk. Si. A Bans. Her.'Bv b, The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce, that is, a couple of 
sparis. x6io Guillim Heraldry iii. v. (1660) 123 This 
Cheuron in Blazon is called Rompee, or rather Rompu. 
167s Lend. Gaz. No, 1041/4 Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford . . one large 
Silver Pot. .and about eleven small ones, all markt with the 
Colledge Arms, viz. two Cheaverns between three Roses. 
1872 Ruskin Eaglds N. § 235 The Chevron, a band bent 
at an angle (properly a right angle) . . represents the gable 
or roof of a house. 

3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 

1608 B. JoNSON Masque of Blackn. (R.) The top thereof 
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was stuck with a chev’ron of lights. 183s Mudie Brit, Birds 
(1841) I. 208 The wings and tail are black .. the latter 
with a chevron of white. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times vi. 169 
incised patterns in which the chevron or herring-bone con- 
stantly reappears. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Archit. 11 . 816 
These chamfers, .enriched with chevrons of slight depth. 

i. esp. A distinguishing mark or badge on the 
sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, etc. 

183:3 Wellington in Gurw. Bisp. X. 363 , 1 am ignorant to 
what purpose. .5000 serjeants* chevrons, .are to be ^plied. 
3844 Kegul.^ OrdA rnty 149X116 Non-commissioned Officers 
. .are to wear Chevrons on each Arm, x868 Times 3 Mar., 
Constables O’Brien and Mackay, who a.ssisted in the arrest, 
received chevrons. 1884 Sir F. S. Roberts in Cent 
June 1072 No reason why the chevron should not still be 
given, .to mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as chevron-cloth, -form, 
-pattern, -shaped adj. ; chevron-bone, the V- 
shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals ; chevron-monlding, an orna- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern ; chevron- 
work— prec. Also chevron* wise (-ways) adv,, 
in the manner of a chevron. 

3836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 569/1 The ^chevron bones of the 
anterior portion of the tail. 1884 CasselVs Pam. Mag. 
Mar. 246/1 ^Chevron cloth owes its name to the herring- 
bone weaving. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I, 

S38 The zigzag or ^chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past i. iv, 
The Plow-man . . Throwes up the fruitful earth in ridged 
hils, Betweene whose ^chevron forme he leaves a balke. 
1854 Woodward MoUnsca (1856) 87 ^Chevron - shaped 
coloured bands. 1610 Guillim Heraldry li. vi. (1611) 58 
Two lines erected *Cheuronwaies. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. ^ Pop. xvii. § 2. 274 A line set chevron-wise. 

t Chte'YTOUv sbll^ Obs. Also cheveron. [app. 
an error for Cheverel (but Cotgr. has Uhevron 
kid’) : cheveron in Old French was a stuff con- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1754*] 
glove’ (Jamieson); app. meant for: Kid-glove. 

1734 Sir J. Scott Stagger. State of Sc. Staiesm. 50 (Jam.) 
Sir Gideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altho’ being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gave hun his glove. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, A black 
pair o’ che verons ! 1826 — IVoodst III. 200. 1828 — F.M. 
Perth V, I . . am sorry for that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again. 

t Clie*V 3 ? 03 a, V. obs. rare. [f. Chevron , or 
ad. F. chevromter, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons.] trans. To fit with chevrons or things 
arranged chevronwise ; to make with a chevron 
pattern. 

1343 Traheron Vigo * s Chimrg, in. i. vx. 92 You must sewe 
of cloutes incoled or cheverned and lave them upon the 
wounde. 1606 B. Jonson Hymemei (K.) Whose nether 
parts, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev’ron’d all over with lace, 1831-3 Turner Dom. A rchit. 
II.v. 227 ,{transl. Lib. RolI.3sHen,III) And cover the cham- 
ber . . with shingle and chevron it [orig. keveronari facias], i 
Clhevronel (Je'vronel). Z/tfr, Also 6-8 chever- I 
nel(l, 7 -onel, 8 clievronell(e. [f. Chevron sb.l + 
-EL ^ dim.] A bent bar on the escutcheon half the 
breadth of the chevron. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 12 A Cheuernel containeth halfe 
the Cheuron. 1610 Guillim Heraldry ii. vi. 1627 Dray- 
ton Agincourt 14 The men of Glostershire, In Gold three 
Bloudy Cheuernells doe bring. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist \ Pop. XV. 191 A differenced shield of the De Clares 
which charges each chevronel with threey^tfwr^ delys. 

Clie'vronelly, [see-Y 3 .] Charged 

with or bearing chevronels. 

1884 N.^Q.g Aug. 1 12/1, I have looked , . for any coat 
with two chevronels, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronelly of four and six. . , 

Ch.evr01iy (Jewroni), a. [ad. F, chevronne, 
pa. pple. of chevronner f. chevronl\ 

1 . Her. Charged with chevrons. 

1724 Diet in Gnillim's Heraldry, Cheverony (in French, 
Chevronui\ signifies a Shield laid out into several equal 
Partitions, Chevron-wi.se. 

2 . gen. Formed of chevrons, zigzag. ^ 

1887 Proc. Soc. Antiq. 24 Feb., A simple incised border 
with a chevrony pattern, 

Ckevrotain, -in ( Je*vrt7t<?iii, -tin). [&.f. chev- 
rotin {-ain),^mx. of O^. ch&vrot, itself orig. a dim. 
of chhvre she-goat] The smaller species of Musk 
Beer, found in S. E. Asia and the adjacent islands. 

xqqj^ Goi.i>BU. Hat, Hist. 1 . ii. iii. 311 The chevrotin,or 
little Guinea deer . . the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds. 
1^7 Carpenter 4 § 277 The true Musk-Deer inhabit . . 
central Aksia . * The other Musk-Deer to which the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life 27 The Tragulidm are small deer-lIke animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
S/e, in Malay Penim m Leisure H. 85/1 The palandok w 
chevrotin, the hog deer, .and the sambre, may not be far off. 

Chevy, chivy (tje*vi, tji-vi), sb. Also chivvy, 
[This and the cognate verb are modern ; and prob- 
ably arise out of Chevy chase : see below.] 

1 , As a hunting cry. 

c 1785 O’Keefe Hunting Song, ‘ Old Touder*, With a hey, 
ho, chivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. 18. . Shairp 
in Knight .S'. <4 P'riends 12 Then, with the^ music of the 
haying pack, All the old chivalries carne floating b^k, And 
mingled with the chevy and the chime. 1865 Dici^ns 
Mut Fr. ni. x, When you are ready, I am . . with a^ Hey 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a Hark Forward, Tantivy. 


2 . A chase, pursuit, hunt. 

<21824 Capell Lofft Self Formation (xZypl. 174 Run- 
ning into a hare after a chevy of a full hour. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy v. 48 The man .. made a chev;/ down the 
south side of Leicester Square, etc. 1860 J. C. Atkinson 
Playhours x Come out man and warm your blood with a 
chivy. 1862 H, Marryat Year in Ssveden II. 257 A stag 
hunt in full chevy. 1872 Daily News 3 Sept., With noisy 
chevies after the hares. 

3 . The game of prisoners’ base. ^ 

1:883 F. Anstey Vice Versa v, This particular sport * chevy *, 
commonly known as ‘ prisoners' base being of a somewhat 
monotonous nature, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers. 

b. The set of players who are chased in this game. 
1859 J. Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ‘ chevy 

4 . Chevy Chase : the scene of a famous Border 
skirmish, celebmted in a well-known ballad ; hence, 
transferred, as in quots. 

(Quot. 1665 refers possibly to a song of the name.) 

1663 Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (i876> I- in. 113 
He that could not . . make better music with a chevy-chase 
over a pot of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. E D. S.) 
Chem-chase, a running pursuit. x88o West Corttiv. Gloss. 

(E. D. S.) Chevy-chace, a great bustle or noise. ‘ What’s all 
the Chevy-chace about ? ’ 

Chevy, chivy (tje*vi, tfrvi), v. Also chevey, 
chivey, chivvy. [See the sb,] 

1 . trans. To chase. 

1830 For BY Voc. M. Anglia, Chivy, to chace, to run and 
career gaily, like boys in their sports. 1840 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. <1842 V. 50 The other side are to blame, if 
they do not, as we should say in the dragoons ‘ Chevy ’ them 
hack again. 1873 G, C. Davies Mount ^ Mere xi. 85 We 
. . had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
ingly fierce aspect. 1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2 . intr. To race, scamper. 

1830 Forby [see i). 1863 J. C. Jeaffreson Lwe it Down 

II. 243 (Hoppe , I just caught sight of young Squire Turrett 
chiveying along as if the old ’un was behind him. 1865 
Daily Tel. 4 Mar., They [the hares] had . . ‘ chevied ’ over 
the moonlit open so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

Hence Olievied. chivied ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 

1880 Blackmore Erema (Hqppej The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. *886 N. Tirard in xgih 
Cent., The poor chivied outcast. 

Chew (tj'?/), V. Forms : i cdowan, q, cheowen, 
cheonwen, chewwenn {Or ml), 3-5 chewen, 3 - 6 
chewe, (4 chyewe, 5 schewe), g— chew. See 
also variants Chaw, Chow. [OE. ceotvan, pa. t. 
eJaw, cuwon, pa. pple. cowen, corresp. to OHG. 
chiuwan, kiuwan, pa. t. kou, kuwun, gikuwan, 
/f/«wa«:-OTeut. '^kewivan. The original strong 
pa. t. and pa, pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME. ; an analogical pple. chewen occurs how- 
ever in 16th c,] 

1 . trans. To cru-h, bruise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of the molar teeth, with 
help of the tongue, cheeks, and saliva. 

c 1000 .iELFRic Horn. I. 510 <Bosw ) He het bine ceowan 
mid tohum his fingras. Ibid. 1 . 404 Hi cuwon heora girdla^ 
and gsers aston. 21223 Ancr. R. 80 Hwose cheouwerJ 
spices, c 1386 (IIh AUGER Mille'Ps T, 504 But first he cheweth 
greyn and lycoris. To smellen sweete. x6oi Cornwaixyes 
Ess. (1632) xxiv, Barre some fellow; from chewing a sticke. 
X710 J. Clarke Rohanli’s Nat Phil. (1729) !• 17S h excites 
but a very small Sensation in tho.se who chew the Wood, 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 803 No a.stringency is 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. 1839 E. D Clarke 
Trav. 102/1 To lead a very idle life . . chewing tobacco or 
opium. i^S Livingstone Zambesi xix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the bark and the sap alone, 
b. In early times often equivalent to gnaw. 

21000 Soul’s Address 72 (Gr.) pec .sculun moldwyrmas 
ceowan. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 luele wurmes mote 
pe chewe. r tv 

2 . esp.To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparation for swallowing it; to masticate. 
Sometimes, To eat with chewing, devour. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvin. 199 Let hem chewe as pei 
and chide we not, susteres. For hit is a botless bale pe 
byte hat eten. 1450- 1330 Myrr. our Ladye 40 Bodely 
meate is not ryght profy table, but yf yt be wel chewyd. 
x6oo Shaks, a, Y. L, IV. iii. 102 Chewing the food of 
sweet and bitter fancie. 163* Hobbes Leviath. ni. xxxii. 
195 Pills, .chewed, are for the most part cast up again with- 
out effect. X774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. (1776) III. 349 These 
[teeth] also seem better adapted for tearing and chewnng, 
than those of the cat kind. X870 Froude Ceesar xv. 247, I 
am chewing what I have to swallow, 
b. To masticate for another. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix. (1495) i9S The moder 
chewyth meete in her mouth and makyth it redy to the 
tothlees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
133a [see Chewed]. 17x3 Steele Englishm, No. 15. 101 
Chew or cut it small, that the Lion may swallow it safely. 

3. fig. and iransf in many applications ; 

a. by simile. 

X393 Langl. P. PL C. in. 140 Holy churche, and charite 
5e chewep and deuourejj. Ibid.yn. rS4 (MS. F), I spak no 
speche it swal so ray bre.ste hat I chewed it as a covfg \>z.t 
code chewith ofte, X597 Bacon Ess. Studies (Arb.) 8 Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some 
few to bee chewed and disgested. 1696 Evelyn in Pepys 
Corr. 3 Dec., I have of late been chewing over some old 
stories. , rrx -i- 

b. in reference to spiritual food : To meditate on. 


exstoo Ormin 1241 Forr h® Sjfenn bisne hatt te birrh 
ummbehennkenn & chewwenn i hin heorrte Hu i u mihht 
ewemenn hiu Dnhbtin. 0x4x0 Love Bonavent Mirr. 
<Sherard MS.) Costly chewynge in hat manere the gospell 
of crist. X526 Pilgr. Perf.CN. de W. 1531) 174 The com- 
maundementes of god, of the whiche we must fede dayly, 
and chewe them in our hertes, by ofte meditacyon. 

e. in reference to counsels, opinions, statements, 
etc. : To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro- 
cess preliminary to swallowing and digesting them). 

XS79 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 367/1 It is good . . to 
haue thinges well chewed, that we may the better digest 
them. i6z6 Sir C. Cornwallis Disc. Prince Henry in Harl. 
Misc. (1641) III. 522 Counsels are to be chewed not swal- 
lowed. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 397. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 560 Nor scrupulously chew or examine 
anything. 

d. in reference to plans, etc. : To meditate, 
devise or plan deliberately. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11 ii. 56 Capitall crimes, chew’d, 
swallow’d, and digested. 1682 DnYpEn Duke of Guise i. iii, 

If while alive, 1 cease to chew their ruin. X718 Prior To 
Afr. 285 He chews Revenge. 

e. in reference to words: To take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. ii. iv. 5 Heauen in my mouth, 

As if I did but onely chew his name. X833 Marryat P. 
Simple xxxix, Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she 
insisted upon the truth. 

tf. To che%v to (a person) : (cf. 2 b); to reduce 
(anything) to a condition ready for another’s use, 
to prepare (words, etc.) for anotiier to utter. Ohs* 
1594CAREW tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits xi. (1616) 156 Law- 
yers. .if the cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 
bee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are to 
seeke what to doe. X64X Milton Animadv, ii. Wks. (1847) 
60/1 A minister that can not be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chewed to.. should as little be trusted 
to preach. 

4 . To chew the cud : of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring back into the mouth and masticate the food 
which has been coarsely bruised and swallowed 
into a first stomach ; to ruminate. 

In OE. the simple ceowan is so used ; the Ayenb. has eft- 
chyewe, , , . 

c xooo .^LFRIC Lev, xi, 3 Dmt his eton pa nytenu be hira 
clawe todaelede beo> and ceowap. Ne ete >a ping b® 
ceowab, and clawe ne todaelab* cxzoo Ormin 1236 Oxe 
chewwepb* •Hisscude. ax^ooCttrsorM. 0 heist has 
clouen fote in tua An chewand cude, 5ee ete o paa. 1340 
Ayenb. 86 Efterward me ssel pesne mete eft chyewe ase pe 
oxe pet gers pet he hep vorzuelge. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi, 3 
Alle that han the dee dyuydid, and chewith kude. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 16 lake so many Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1859} 295 The cattle . . stood listlessly chewing their cuds, 
b. jig. To * ruminate ’. 

1382 Wyclif Hosea vii. i4Thei chewiden cud^vpon whete, 
and wyne, and departiden fro me. 13^7 Homilies 1. Exhort 
Holy Script 11.(1859) 15 Let vs ruminate, and (as it were) 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue the sweete iewse 
consolation of them. i:;749 Fielding Tom y2;r«xvin. iix, 
Having left her a little while to chew the cud, if I may use 
that expression, on these first tiding.s. 1768 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. let. 15 July, To chew the cud of refleejion. 
1829 Southey 0 . Newman vii, And in all outward patience 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts. X876 Maxwell 
in Life xiv. x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Thoughts I. 1, xiu 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of sour reflection. ^ 
4 * 5 . To worry with reproaches, etc.; ‘to jaw 
((iockayne). Obs. rare. 

cxz$o Hall Meid. 31 Chit te & cheoweS pe & schent te 
schomeliche. , . 

6. intr. To perform the action described in i, 2 ; 
to exercise the jaws and teeth {on, upon anything) ; 
to bite, champ, 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 46 Ac of pese metes pis maister 
myghte not wel chewe. 1378 Lvte Dodoens ii. ci. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flegme. 2396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. ii. 26 The veriest 
Varlet that euer chewed with a Tooth. 1608 Yorksk.^ Trag. 
I. ii. 199 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inherit- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 1836 Kane Arct 
ExpL ll. xxix. 288 The cartilaginous parts of the fore- 
flippers were passed round to be chewed upon. 

7 . Jig. To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 
upon, on, oocssi.?,, at. 

xs8o Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 351, I haue more desire to chew 
vpon melancholy, then to dispute vpon Magicke. x<^i 
Shaks. jut. C. 1. ii 171. 1649 Selden Lazus Eng. ii, viii. 
(1730) 49, I shall only leave the Reader to^ chew upon the 
point, X73a Pope Ep, Cobham 244 Old Politicians chew on 
Wisdom past And blunder on in Bus’ness to the last. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. vi. (X865) 271 To chew upon his new- 
blown dignities. X883 Mark TsuKm^Misstssippt lui. When 
you come to . . chew at it and think it over. 

B. To chew up '. to demolish. Cf. Chaw v. 3. 
1837-40 Haliburton Cleckm. (1862) 391 , 1 felt as if I could 
chew him right up. 

Cliew sb. [f. prec. vb. The 12 th c. 

icheu may go back to an OE. '^geceowl\ 

1 . The action of the verb Chew. 
cxzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 35 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
Ibid. xz% H wile wurmene cheu and fele oore pe ich telle ne 
mai. X878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 217 After every smoke or 
chew, bru.sh the teeth thoroughly, 
t 2 . ? 'Jawing’, reproach. Ohs. 

<ri20O Trin. Coll Horn. 13 Chest and chewand twifold 
speche and ilch fliting of worde. 

3 . That which is chewed or for chewing ; spee^ 
a quid (of tobacco). 


CHEWED. 

1725 Loud, Gaz, No. 6387/2 Commonly has a Chew of 
Tobacco in his under Lip. 1748 Smojclett JHod. JCa/uf. 
xxxii, One of the sailors .. put a large chew of tobacco in 
his mouth. 1887 M, Roberts Avermn xx, The 

floors, . covered with saliva, old chews, and tobacco ash. 

CIiewa*llop, vulgar. U.S. [Cf. Wallop.] 

1837-40 HalibUrton Clockm. 1 1862) 368 , 1 was on the edge 
of a wharf, and only one step more was over head and ears 
chewallop in the water. 

Chewalrie, -ry, etc, obs, ff. of Chivalry. 
Cliewed (tpM), ///. «. [f. Chew z/. -h -EBb] 
Bruised and reduced between the teeth, masticated. 

iSSa Huloet, Chewed meate.AS, the meate whiche a 
uource cheweth. x6ii Cotgr., Masche^ chowed meat, such 
as Nurses giiie vnto their children. 1745 Swift Direct, to 
Serttanis, Footmanr A bit of dirty chewed paper. 
Cliewen, ///, a. Oh. s=prec. : see Chew v. 6. 
CheweT (iJb?or). [f. Chew + -er L] One 
that chews ; s/ec. that habitually chews tobacco. 

i6ia R, Sheldon Serm. S. Martins 6 The religious 
chewer of such a cudde. 183a Carlyle Ess. (1872) IV. 90 
A hairy Savage and chewer of acorns. 1871 Nichols Fire^. 
side Sc. 45 To enlighten smokers and chewers upon this. 

t Cliew'et,^ Ohs. Also 5 ehewette, chawette, 
6 chuette, 7 chuet(t, chewit. [Derivation un- 
certain : it can hardly be referred to Chew z'.] 

A dish made of varijus kinds of meat or fish, 
chopped fine, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also fhewet-pie. 

c 1420 Liber Cocornm ^1862) 41 Chewetes on fysshe day. 
Chewetes on flesshe daye. c 1430 c. Cookery. Bks. 48 
Chawettys. Take buttysofVele, etc. . Noble Bk. Cookry 
(1882) 55 To mak chewettes of beef tak beef and cutt it smalle, 
etc. a 1529SKELTOM Hypocr. 11. 556 Servinge thergod, 

ther belly With chuettes and with gelly. 1594 H7mvi/es 
Handm. Kiichm 39 Make two Chewetsas you would make 
two Tarts. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. n. ii. (1668) 
81 A chewet Pye. x6z6 Bacon Sylva (1651) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
m. iii, Chewit, or small Pie : minced or otherwise. 

f Oliew'6'fc.^ Ohs. rare. [a. F. chouette *a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw ’ (Cotgr.).] 

A chough : applied to a chatterer, prater. 

1362 J, Hevwood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 56 Chatting to 
chiding is not woorth a chuet. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. /y, v. 
i. 29 Peace, Chewet, peace, 

Clhewin^ (tliwiq), vhL sk [f. Chew v. + -ing^.] 

1. The action of the vb. to Chew j mastication, 
Alsoyfy. 

cxoooSuppl.eEl/rids Pbr.inWr.-WiilckeriTp Ruminatio^ 
-ciwung, nel edroc, teel aceocung. 1340 Ayenh. 86 Vorzuel^e 
wy|>oute chewynge. c 1440 Promp. Pmv. 74 Chewynge of 
mety-s or o^yr hynngyR, masticacio. 1592 Greene upst. 
Cmriier E iij a, You can sup of a coole cup of Sacke with- 
out any chewing. 1649 Milton Eikon. xi . 11851 > 428 If the 
kingdom shall tast nothing but after his chewing, what does 
he make of the kingdom, but a great baby. 1835 Bain Senses 
4- Ini, L ii. § 21 fin] chewing, .there is a complicated concur- 
rence of movements of the jaw, the tongue, and the cheeks, 
f b. used as « Tasting. Ohs. m/r—L 
a, 1300 Cursor M. 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er witres five. 

2 . The action of champing and squeezing any sub- 
stance between the teeth, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it ; esp. the liabitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

x8oo Med. Dml. VIII. 131 The habit of chewing. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 78/1 The prevalence of those 
two odious practices of chewing and expectorating. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashion, but the quid has still a few votaries left. 

3 . attrib. and in Comb., as claawmg-ball (see 
quot.) ; chewing-gum (U. S.), the hardened se- 
cretion of the spruce-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stance, chewed, after the manner of tobacco, by 
boys and girls. 

1708-13 Kersey, Chewing-halls, little Balls made of 
several sorts of Druggs, to be chew’d by Horses, in order to 
recover their Appetite. 1733 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v, 
1871 Mark Twain Sketches (Hoppe) Your little brother's 
‘chawing gum'. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 219 They 
are the ‘ chewing-gum of literature, offering^ neither savor 
nor nutriment, only subserving the mechanical process of 
mastication 1883 St. James's Gaz. 16 Nov., Petroleum [is 
used] . . to make the substance known as ‘ chewing-gum 
C 3 ieW*iai 0 , ppl. a. That chews; ruminating. 
1634 Milton Comus 540 By then the chewing flocks Had 
ta'en their supper on the savoury herb. 

diewinh, var. of Cheewink. 

Chewre, obs. or dial. f. Chare shh^, v. 
Chew-stick = Chaw-stick. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Chexv-stick, the branches 
and sticks of Gonania Dojmngensis, used in the West Indies 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdered as a dentifrice. 

Chewyele, var. Chavel, obs. form of Jowl. 
Chewys, -anc©, etc. : see Chevise, -ance, etc. 
Cheyer, Cheyne, obs. E Chair, Chair. 

Obs. Also 7 cheuey, cheany, 
8 cheuy. [Jlie same as okerny, Ftiiimi of China 
(rather its Persian' form cktm) ; see China II. Cf. 
Littr4 Chmif etoffes chinees, f. ckimr (with 
weavers) to give different colours to the threads of 
the warp, and arfaftge these so as to produce a pat- 
tern ; It. ‘ far i drappi alia Chinese ’.] A sort of 
worsted or woollen stuff. 
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[1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav.e^x The Bannyans.. sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sattins, Cheney ware.] 1668 Child Disc. 
Trade 161 Colchester Bayes .. Cheanyes, and .some 

other sorts of Norwich Stuffs. ci68o Polexfen in Coll. 
Poems 205 In stead of our Stuff, Serges, Cheyneys, and 
other Goods. 1701 Lend. Gaz, No. 3701/4 All sorts of 
Mercery Goods, viz. Bristol Stuffs, Toys.. Shaloons. . Silk 
. Shags, Chenies . . will be sold by Auction. *737 Dyer Fleece 
in, 107 Every airy woof, cheyney and baize and serge., 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. 

In some passages it is associated with Philip and 
Cheny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny) ; a phrase 
found from i6th c. in the sense of * Dick, Tom, 
and Harry' ; see Philip. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Flet. Wit at Sev. Weapons n. i, ' Twill 
put a lady scarce in Philip and cheyn^, With three small 
bugle laces, like a chambermaid. 1630 J. TAVLOR(WaterP.) 
Praise of Hempseed Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, gold or 
tissue here, Philip and Chetny neuer would appeare Within 
our bounds. 1630 Will of Brooke (Somerset Ho.) My red 
bed of Phillipp & China. 

ij Cilia. An early form of the word Tea. Cf. Cha, 
31601; R. Johnson Kingd. f Commonw. (1603) 216 Water 
mixt with a certaine precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintie beverage: they call it 
Chia. X623 Purchas Pilgrims iv. xviii. 437 They offer him 
‘ ChiaJ to clrinke. Ibid. v. xv. 524. 

Clliail (kai-anb a. (sb.) Also 7 Chyan. [f. L. 
Cht-us adj. (a. Or. Xfo? adj., f. Xto? Chios) + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the /Egean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth { Chia terra) : an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, Chian, an inhabitant of Chios ; 
also short for Chian wine. 

1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them 
have Chyan from Greece . . Vsquebath from Ireland. X703 
Rowe Ulyss. ir. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
x8.. Mrs. Browning Wine of Cyprtisvxx, Go — let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f. Cayenne. 

Chiarlatan, obs. f. Charlatan. 
CMaarOSCU*rist. [f. prec. + -ist.] An artist 
in chiaroscuro ; a painter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also attrib. 

1784-98 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 182 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaro.^rists. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art vi. 
159 The chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom. 1871 Athenseuni Mar. 
No. 2262. 280 The object of the chiaroscuri.st school is 
to get sunshine and warmth without colour. 1887 Ibid. 15 
Jan. 102/1 Correggio was the only first-class colourist and 
chiaroscurist from whom Van Dyck learned nothing. 

II CMaroSCnrO (kya:r^krrr^). Also 7-9 
chiar-oscuro, 8-9 chiaro-osctiro. (Incorrectly 
7-9 chiaro-scaro, chiaro scuro.) [It. ; f. chiaro 
(:— L. cldrus) clear, bright + oscuro (:— L. obscurus) 
dark ; thence F. clair-obscur.l 
f 1 . The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the various colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
white. ? Obs. 

1686 Aglionbv ///wf/n Expl. Terms s.v„ It is 

taken in two Senses , . Painting in Chiaro-Scuro is meant, 
when there are only two Colours employed. Ibid. 163, I 
have a Head of his in Chiaro Scuro. 1696 Brookhouse 
Temple Open. 2 The Witnesses before stood In naked and 
unfinish’d Lines, in Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
1762-71 H.VIhveoLK Wertue^s Anecd. Paint. (1786) L 119 
Two iiictures in chiaro scuro. *830 DTsraeli Ckas, F, 
III. vi, 81 The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo Jones exist only in a sketch in chlaro-scuro. 
b. A sketch in black and white ; also^. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (xjs6) I. 4 To print off this Chiaro 
oscuro of my mind. 

2 . The treatment or disposition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 
picture. 

1686 Aglionby Painting ExpL Terms, Chiaro^ 

Scuro. .Secondly, .is taken for the disposing of the Lights 
and Shadows Skilfully; as when we say, A Fainter under- 
stands well the Chiaro-Scuro, X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
let, 19 May, His management of the chiaro oscuro, or 
light and .shadow , . is altogether wonderful. 1807 J. (jpib 
I Lect. on Art iii. (1848) 295 ^Chiaroscuro ’ includes not only 
I light and shadow as it affects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of a 
icture into bright or dark masses, whether the darkness 
e produced by shadow, or by the proper colour of - . the 
objects represented. 1871 Athenaeum 27 May 661 Their 
colour is superb, their chiaroscuro masterly and subtle. 

b. transf. The effect of light and shade in 
nature, e g. in a landscape. 

1878 H, S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i, t Hills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 

B.^g. Used of poetic or litera^ treatment, criti- 
cism, mental complexion, etc., in various obvious 
senses, as mingled ‘clearness and obscurity’, 
‘ cheerfulness and gloom*, ‘ praise and blame,’ etc. 

x8i8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets xi, (1870) 54 The portentous 
mas-siness of the forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and 
shadowy horror. 1831 Ckevile Sart. Res. 11. (1858) 113 
Our Professor . . involves himself, now more than ever, in 
eye-bewildering chiaroscuro. 3(842 Miss Mitford in L’Es- 
trange Life III. ix. 164, I delight in the bright and the 
cheerful, . Now, these new people have no notion of chiaro- 
scuro. They are all oscuro. 1885 Pall Mall G. 4 June i 
Writers, .left to the chiaroscuro of the candid friend or the 
monochrome of uadij^rinfinating reverence, , . 


CHIAUS, 

4 . A method' of producing wood-engravings. 

1738 Month. Rev. 348 An improved method . . of printing 
in chiaro oscuro . 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. , Chiaro^osenro, 
a system of printing by successive blocks of wood which 
carry respectively the outlines, lighter and darker shades, 
etc. Practised jn Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

5 . attrib. a. lit. b. Jig. Partly revealed and 
partly veiled. 

1834 Mrs, Somerville C annex. Pkys. S'c, xxiv. (1849) 227 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro pictures. x8sx Carlyle 
Sterling in. v, The singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure .. which his anonymous, .thunderings in the Times 
necessitated in him. i860 Geo. Eliot Mill an FI. ii. vii. 
Toward them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage. 1870 
Ruskin Lect. Art vi. 158 The Greek or chiaroscuro school. 

Ckrasm. Anglicized f. Chiasma, Chiasmus, 

1870 Lightfoot Ep, Philipp, {x88^ 8q'lLhri order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure called chiasm. 

11 CMasma vksiae'zma). Anat, Also chiasm, 
[mod. L., a. Gr. yiaam arrangement of two lines 
(sticks, etc.) crossed like the letter X (xO, decussa- 
tion ; lo mark with or like a chi (X, x)-] 

Intercrossing or decussation. Optic chiasma : the 
crossing or decussation of the fibres of the optic nerves 
at the base of the brain ; the optic commissure. 

1839-47 Todd CycL Anat, III. 769/1 The existence of a 
chiasma is not general throughout the animal series. 1872 
Mivakt Elem. Anat. 387 This decussation of fibre.s is called 
the optic commissure or chiasma. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
104 In Palaeichthyes the^ two nerve.s are fu-sed together, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma. 

Chiasmal (ksise'zmal), a. [f. Chiasma or 
Chiasmus or their Gr. originals + -al.] Of the 
nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 292 The chiasmal inter, 
positions which characterise this mineral. 

1! Chiasmus (kaize^zmi^s). Gram. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xmcr/xds crossing, diagonal arrangement, esp. of 
clauses of a sentence, f. x^-h-C-uv ; see prec.] A gram- 
matical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clauses is inverted in the other. 

1871 A. S. Wilkins Cicero agsi. Cat. x58note, Frequeniia 
snsteniatur, alitur oHo. This i.s a good Instance of the, . 
figure called chiasmus, .in which the order of words in the 
first clause is inverted in the second. 

Chiastic (ksiie’stik), a. [f. Gr. ar- 
ranged diagonally, crosswise (see prec.) 

+ -ic.] Characterized by chiasmus. 

1868 tr. Deliizsch's Conim. Hebrews^ I. 225 They rightly 
regard the structure of vers, i-io as chiastic. 

Chiastolite (koijc'stiJ^bit). Also -lith, -lithe, 
[named in 1 800 from Gr. x^a^^T-LS arranged crosswise 
(see Chiasma) + -lite.] 

A variety of Andalusite, a transverse section of 
which often exhibits the figure of a cross. 

[1804 R. Jameson Min. L 547 Karsten, on account of the 
re.semblance of its surface to the letter X, has denominated 
it Chiastolith.] i8ix Pinkerton Petrology I, 106 A recent 
discovery, chiastolite or hollow spar. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-hk, GeoL viii. 162 Chiastolite . . occurring in long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over each other in the 
masses of slate like the Greek letter ?(• 

Comb., as chiastolite- slate (see quot. 1855). 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. (1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
chiastolite slates. ^ 1853 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxxv. (ed. 5) 
Chiastqlite-slate . .includes numerous crystals Of Chiastolite : 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland, 

CMa'Stre, Surg. ya..T. chiasire, f. Gr. type 
*X}^orpov crossing appliance, f. X^“C***' cross.] 
‘ A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

11 CMaus (tjaus, tjauj). Forms : 6-7 chans, 7 
chiause, chiaouse, 7-8 chiaTish, 8 chianss, 7-9 
chiaus, chiaux, chiaoux ; 9 Choush. [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish chaush (in 

Pers. chdwusK) messenger, herald, lictor, sergeant. 

The proper i6-x7th c, representation of this word would 
have hwi chajisk iti§LiiS but app. the nearest approaches 
made to this were chaus (whence Chouse, q.v.) and chiansh ; 
the faults of both forms are combined m the prevailing 
form chiaus. The erroneous spelling with chi- seems to be 
borrowed from Fr., where the better i6th c. has been 

superseded hy chiaoux (occasionally also followed by English 
writers). The more accurate spelling in modern French is 
chaouck (see Littrd) and in English Choush.] 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

XS99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 168 Our Amlaassadour sate downe 
..and the Chaus stood before him. 16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 
i. ii. (1616) 611 What doe you thinke of me, That I am a 
Chiause ?. . doe you thinke I am a Turke ? 1624 Massinger 
Renegado iii. iv. There’s your beglerbeg, or . , your chiaus. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) xS This Chaus . . made no 
answer. 1633 Greaves Seraglio 18 The Chiaush Bashaw 
. . and many other Chiaushes . , which are imployed in 
Ambassies, or in ordinary messages. x666 Oxford Gaz. 
Na 57/3 Several Chiauses. .have been returned with con- 
tempt ..with their Noses and Ears cut off, x(I8\ Sca 7 i- 
derbeg Rediv. vL 134 A Turkish Chiaux present in the 
Polish Court. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckeley ii. 115 Tekeli 
receiv’d a Chiaous from the Grand Seignior. 1773 Chandler 
Trmf. Asia M. (1825) I. 286 Headed" by a chiaush, or the 
messenger of the aga. 1788 Gibbon Deal. 4 F. (1846) V. 
liii. 246 Chxauss, Dragoman, Domestic. 1813 Byron Giaour 
570 The Chiaus spake, and as he said, A bullet whistled 
o’er his head. 1839 James Louis XI V, IV. 221 They bribed 
the chiaoux. 


CHIBE. 
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CMaus, V. \ see Ghoxise, 
t CMbe. Obs. Perhaps a variant of Chive j 
but possibly representing OE. cipe ‘ onion ’ and 
(?) * shalot, scallion the normal modern repr. of . 
which would be chipe, Cf. also Sc. ciba, sybo, 

* onion 

[a. 700 Erf Gl. 286 Caepa^ cipae. c 'jzS Corpus Gl, 448 
Cepci ynnitec, cipe. ff ijoo VocaJb. in Wr.-Wvilcker 296 
Ascoloiiia cvg^A lAicnohso^ Gloss. Norihctnhymb.m 

Ray N. C, Words 140 A Chibe, Cepa, AS. Cipe._^ 
tCMbol (tji'bol). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
cMbolle, (cliyball), 4-7 ckibole, (5 oliebolle, 

5-6 cliybolle), 6 cbiboll, (chibal, chibboll, clie- 
bol(e, cJieboule), 6-7 chibol, (7 cMbbal), 7 -8 
eMbbol, (8 cMboul, 9 dial, jibbole, cMpple). 
See also Ciboule, Sybow. [a. chibouk, a northern 
Fr. form = central V. ciboule, in same sense, cog- 
nate with Sp. ceboUa, Vg. cebola, It. cipolla onion 
L. ce-', cmpulla onion-bed, f. cepa, csepa onion.] 

1 . A species of Allium {A. fislulosztm'^, known 
also as Stone Leek, Rock Onion, and Welsh Onion, 
in appearance intermediate between the onion and 
the leek. Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(This application of the name has been certain since the 
16th c.; in earlier times, as now in popular use, other 
species or forms of Allium may have been included.) 

136a Langl. P. pi. a, vii. 281 Chibolles [v.r. -is, chibols, 
chybolys] cheruelys, and ripe chiries monye. 1393 Ilfid. C. 

IX. 311 Ac ich haue porett-plontes, perselye and scalones, 
Chiboles and chimylles. a 1400 Pistel of Sttsan 105 pe 
chyue and )?e chollet, he chibolle he cheue. ax44o Anc. 
Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 427 Take . .grene Chebolles, 
and hew horn small. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health xv. 12 b, 
They muste eat no salades, garlyke, ramsons, onyons, 
chybolles, or Scalyons. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 203 The roote 
[of Dog’s-tooth] is long and slender lyke to a Chebol. 1583 
Parsons Ckr. Exerc. n. i. 168 God sent not the pleasaunt 
Manna, .as long as theyr flower and chibals of Egypt la.sted. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xix. vi, As for the Chibbol, it hath in 
maner no distinct head at ail, but only a long neck, &: therfore 
it runs in maner all to a green blade ; the order is to cut 
and sheare it often in manner of porret or leeks. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh, Country Farm 158 Quarter out a bed 
for Leekes and Gyves, and . . two other for Onions and 
Chiboles. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii, (1650) 139 Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of Onions. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Appetite, Roasted Victuals season'd with 
Garlick,or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks. [1778 See Ciboule.] 

2 . A young or spring onion with the green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper). Chiefly dial. 

1848 Barnes Poems Dorset Dialect Glo.ss., Gibhole, a 
young onion, {hi a letter the author says, Here [S. 
Dorset] it is chippie. In the vale of Blackmore I certainly 
heard it as a boy in the form jibbole.^ x888 Elworthy W. 
Som. Gloss., Ckibbole, a young onion with the green stalk 
attached ; a favourite addition to salad. 1 

11 Chibouk, cMbouq.ue (tjibu-k). Also cM- 

boque, cMbbook. [a. Turkish lit. 

small slick, also tube of the pipe ; the pipe itself. 
The spelling chibouque is French.] The long to- 
bacco-pipe used by the Turks. Hence CMbouk- 
cky, cMbotiq.Tiejee [Turkishl, pipe- bearer. 

18x3 Byron Corsair ii. ii, The long chibouque’s dissolving 
cloud. 1839 J. Stephen Trav. Turkey 38/1, I. .lolled half 
an hour on a divan, with chibouk and coffee . 1847 D is r aeli 
Tancred 17 He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
chibouque. 187a Baker Tribnt. vii. 105 The long 
chibbook of the Turk. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile L 10 
The sponge-merchant smokes his long chibouk. 

1834 Morier Ayesha (1846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded with chiboukchies or pipe-men, 1869 Guardian 
17 Mar,, The Prince and Princess started, .with a following 
. .of chibouquejees, syces, guides, cavasses, dragomans. 

II OMc (f^'k), sb. and a. slang. [F. chic, of un- 
certain origin ; it has been variously referred to the 
German s^ick tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation oi chicane : see Littre.] 

A, sh. Artistic skill and dexterity ; ‘style’, such 
as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro* M. The French have 
invented a slang word, .and by the expression ‘ Chic ' have 
designated a certain property, by which objects assert 
their undoubted superiority over all their counterfeits. 
188a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 178 She had no chic. 
1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires i. 12 There is an air 
of chic and high tone about him. Fall Mall G. 6 

Sept. 4/2 Her voice is sweet and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call * chic ’ — an untrans- 
latable word, denoting an indispensable quality. _ 

B. adj. [Not so used in F.] ‘Stylish , in the 
best fashion and best of taste. 

1879 Print. Trades ffrnl. 14 What they term 

* Fashionable Chic Note x88o Ouida Moths I. 44 They 
are all chic, you know. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 3^/3 The ladies 
of New York . . think no form of entertainment so chic as a 
luncheon party. , 

Ii OMca^ (ijrka). [App. the name in a lang. of 
the Orinoco.] A red pigment obtained from the 
Bignonia Chica, a native of Guiana and Colombia, 
used by some native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also called carajuru.) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 237 Chica is a red feculent 
substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica 
in water. i86o Mayne Reid Odd People 253. x8sa Th. 
Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. L ix. 308 His skin besmeared 
with annatto, chica, or some other copper-red colour. 


CMea 2 : see Chtcha. 

CMcaiie (jik^^'n), sb. [a- F. chicane. 

F. chicane, chicanei^ chicanerie, chicaneur, are unknown 
to the other Romanic langs. So far as the evidence goes, 
chicanei-ie is considerably older than chiewte, which latter 
looks like a derivative of the verb. Littre and Devic think 
the French derived from med. Gr. tqvKix.vLq-ety, var. of 
r^ovKavi^-ew to play golf or polo (whence T^ov/cavt(TM«jhe 
game, and r^ovKaviarT^pLOo a place for playing it, cited 
'T'l T . Q.... K.r • iir.ri f Per*;. 


game, ana — 

from Theqphanas a.d. 817, by Sophccles); app. f. Pers. 
chaugdn the crooked stick used in polo. But evidence 
the Gr, word appears 


chaugdn the crooked stick used in 
actually connecting the French with 
not to be known.] 

1. = Chicanery i. 

1692 Locke Educ. Wks. IX. 176 Civil law . . concerns not 
the chicane of private cases, but the affairs, .of civilized 
nations in general, 1698 R. Ferguson Viesv Eccles. 5 
With Impertinence, Insincerity, and Chicane. 1742 Pope 
Dune. IV. 28 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, V. v. 446 All the subtleties and chicane 
which the court of Rome can so dexterously employ to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause. xSoy Jebb Corr. I. 350 That 
church . . tried everything that chicane and bribery could 
do, to gain her. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 56 The whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2 . (with pli) A particular instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. _ Obs. 

zh’jii Temple Let. Wks. 1731 II. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me . . of a Chicane made him by Mon-sieur Beverning 
upon the Point of first Visit. 1678. — ibid. II. 503 A 
Chicane about Words, whether the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise in Writing. 1714 h^NDE- 
VILLE Fab. Bees (1723) II. 78 Cleo. There is a great Differ- 
ence between that [natural] arid artificial Courage. H or. 
That’s a Chicane I won’t enter into. 175a Hume Ess. ^ 
Treat, (1777) II. 488 One who takes advantage of such 
chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honest man. 

Chicane (Jik^i-nb v. [a. F. chicane-r ‘to 
wrangle or pettifog it ; to spoyle or perplex a 
cause with craftie and litigious pleading ; also to 
write a vene fast hand’ (Cotgr.).] 

1 . intr. To employ chicanery; to use subter- 
fuges and tricks in litigation, or quibbles,^ cavils, 
shifts, and petty artifices in debate or action ; to 
quibble, cavil. 

^1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 252 At the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning. tr. 

Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. x6th C. II. ni. xviii. 250 We ought not 
to chicane upon the Word Worship. 17^ Chesterfield 
Lett. II. 81 Give me but virtuous actions, and I wul not 
quibble and chicane about the motives. i793 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life 4* Writ. (1832) II. 360 The Courts chicane 


IAS, iviiLL xu v* vii. uu^ avaw .wa*w..***- 

ing about the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. 
1840 J, S. Mill Diss.^ ^ Disc. II. 168 Chicaning on texts 
instead of invoking principles. 

2 . trans. a. To quibble over, cavil at (a thing), 
b. To overreach by chicanery. C. To enter into 
litigation with (properly French), d. To chicane 
away : to get rid of by chicanery ; so to chicane 
any one into, or out of 2^ thing, etc. 

1777 Burke Address to King Wks. IX. x86 The very 
possibility of publick agency.. has been evaded and chi- 
caned away. 1824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 408 
Those who read - .to understand and not to chicane it. 1835 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 359 Their ingenuity in having 
chicaned the landlords of the north. 1865 Carlyle Fredh. 
Gi. V. XXL vi. 125 By way of codicil, Austria agrees not to 
chicane him in regard to Anspach-Baireuth. 1863 Ouida 
Held in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not. .chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriage. ^ ^ 

f ChicaneeT. Obs. rare"^^, [ad. F. chua 7 tter 
adj. and sb. (in same sense).] = next. 

1705 De Foe Dyet of Poland 48 A Whoreing, Gameing, 
Swearing Chicaneer. 

CMcaner (Jik^^-nsj). Forms*. 7-8 cMcaneur, 

8 chicanner, 8- chicaner, [a. F. chicaneur, f. 
chicaner (see prec.) ; afterwards taken as f. Chi- 
cane V. + -EE 1.] 

One who practises chicanery ; a pettifogging 
lawyer; a quibbler, caviller, shifty man. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables (ed. 6) 455 A Quarrelsom 
Plaintiff and Defendant, and a Brace of Chicaneurs. _ a 1704 
Locke Posth. Wks. 16 To distinguish a logical Chicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1742 North Ld. Guilford II. 73 
(D.) The knavish confederating officers, and other chicaneurs 
that belong to the court. 1791^ Burke Corr. (j 344 ) HI. 288 
All men are not courtiers or chicaners. 1869 Public Optn. 15 
May {article) The Chicaner of the Exchequer. 
CMcaiieiry (r^htf'^’nari). Forms: 7 cbiquan- 
erey,-ery, cmcanrey , chicannery, 7-8 chieanry, 
7- chicanery, [a. F. chicanerie, in Littre the 
earliest exemplified member of the group, implying 
however the existence of the vb. chicaner and sb. 
chicaneur 2S i\.% s>QW[Zt'. see -EET. Formerly more 
completely anglicized as chrcanryi\ 

1 . Legal trickery, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms ; the use of subterfuge and trickery in de- 
bate or action ; quibbling, sophistry, trickery. 

a 16x3 Overbury Obsertr. State France ^856) 241 All this 
chiquanerey, as they call it, is brought into France from 
Rome. 1665 Evelyn Lett. SirP. Wycke 20 J une, We have 
hardly any words that do so fully expresse the rrench 
clinquant, naiveti . .chicaneries. axft'joB.KCi^'B.T Abp.Wih 
Hams 11.(1692) 151, 1 shall not advise this honourable House 
to use any chiquanesry or pettiffbggery with this great 
represuitation of the Idngdom. 168* Burnet Rights 


OHICHEVACHB.' 

Princes Pref. S7 To do it with all the Tricks and Chicanety 
possible. X704 J • Harris Lex. I echn., Chieanry, is a trickish 
and guileful Practice of the Law. 1708 Ozell haileaus 
Luirin v. (1730- 53 That foul Monster, void of Ears and 
Eyes, Call'd Chieanry. 17S4 Richardson Grandison (1781) 

IV. ii. X4 It was. .by the chicanery of the lawyers, .carried 
a^s-inst him. 1827 Hallam CoHSt^ II, xii. The period 
of lord Danby’s administration . . was full of chicanery and 
dissimulation on the King’s side. 1876 Green Short Hist, 
viii. § 8. Forty days wasted in useless chicanery, 
b. as a personal quality. 

1771 Smollett Humph. C/. let. 26 June, He carried 
home with him all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger. 1832 Lander .* 4 Niger III. xvi. 256 1 he arpfice, 
chicanery and low cunning of a crafty and corrupt mmd. 

2 . (with pi.') A dishonest artifice of law ; a 

sophistry, quibble, subterfuge, trick. 

1688 Answ. Talon's Plea 23 Pitifull Chicannenes and 
tricks of the Law, 1758 J ortin Erasm. 1 . 103 1 hese letters 
. .full of chicaneries about trifles, 1878 Bosw. Smith Car* 
thage 227 Impatient of such chicaneries. 

CMcaxiiug ( Jik^i-niqb vbl. sb. [f. Chicane v. + 
-ING i.] The action of the verb Chicane ; quib- 
bling, cavilling. , r. , J 

177S J. Tucker Letter to Burke 32 An effectual Stop Imd 
been put to American Chicaning. 1858 Carlyle F redk. Gt. 

II. X. V. 644 The Hof kriegsrath. .make no end of chicaning 
to one’s clear answers. 

CMca-ning, ppl- a. That chicanes ; quibbling. 
1698 Prior in Eett. Eminent Lit. Men (Camden) 266 With 
chicaning answers. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. x6th C. 
II. V. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. X748 Richakmon 
Clarissa (1811) VII. Ixxvi. 306 A chicaning law. 1836 Dis- 
raeli Lett. Runny77iede 79 Your chicaning colleagues. 

Cbicb (tjiij), sIk Forms: 5-6 ebicbe, 6-7 
eicb(e ; commonly in pi. 4 chyches, 5 ehitches, 
6-8 cicbes, 4-9 cMcbes. [ME. chiche, a. OF. 
chiche (also dee, both I3tii c. in Littr^); al o 
i6th c. ciche, a. F. ciche (i6th c.) ; the French forms 
correspond to It. cece, Pr. ceze (also cezer) L. 

with same meaning. . • j 

The French name is in none of its forms an inherited 
word (the plant not being native, nor in early times grown 
in France proper), but must have been adopts from a lan- 
guage of the south. An allied plant, the Cmicheling or 
Chickling Vetch, or Lesser Chick Pea, had in Oh . a native 
name ceire : — L. cicera.) ,31* 

The older name of the Chick-pea, the seed of 
Cicer arietmum. Sometimes also applied to the 
Lentil, Ervufn Lens. (Now nearly Obsi) 
a. in form chich. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Fried chichis [Vulg./n.v?(?« 
cicer}, and hony. ^c 1390 Form ofCury in Warner 
Gulin. IS Take chyches, and wry hem m ashes all nyjt. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. \. 857 The thridde among his wwjes 
ehitches soweth. 1547 Bauldwin M or. Philos.i. xvm, 1 ul- 
lius Appius. .had on his nose a marke like a chiche, which 
is a kinde of pulse, called cicer. 1658 J. Rowland tv. 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1114 Broth of black Chiches. 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 117 Chiches; there are three sorts, 
white, red, and black. x8o8 Colebrooke Asiap Res, VIII* 
523 The tame Gayals . . eat rice, mustard, chiches. 

/3. in form cich. 

1348 Turner Names of Herhes, Cicer may he named 
in english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 
1551 _ Herbal 107 Ciche hath the longest roote of any 
pulse. IS9X Percyvall Sp. Diet, Cizerca, ciches. 1^7 
Gerard Herball ii. iv. 182 Seedes like unto tares, orwilde 
ciches. 1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2162 Ciches 
are both white and black. 15^21-1800 Bailey, Cich or Cich* 
pease, a sort of pulse. Cichlings, petty Ciches. 
fChioh^v. Obs. rare, [cf. Chick z^.’] trans. 
To call as a hen (her chickens). 

c 1420 Pallad. i. 661 She . . clocketh hem, hut when she 
fynt a come, She chicheth hem and leith it hem before. 
Chieh, sb., a., v., earlier f. Chinch, niggard, etc. 

11 Chieba (tfrtja). Also cMcbi, chicMa, and 
erroneously chica, [Native name in the lang. of 
Playti (Oviedo, Brasseur de Bourbourg). Canied 
by the Spaniards to other countries of S. America.] 
A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of South America. 

1760 tr. Juan 4- Uiloa's Voy. (1772) I. v. v. 263 When the 
Indian has once got the money, he spends Jt all in chicha 
{note, A kind of beer or ale made of maize and very in- 
toxicating]. Ibid. I. V. vii. 288 Called chica. 1832 Veg.^ 
Subst. Food 1T4 The beverages .. known by the name of 
chicha. 184S Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (1873) 296 A plant .. 
called by the inhabitants Chepones . . I saw the Chilc^ans 
making chichi or cider with this fruit. 1850 Prescott 
II. 48 They did not refuse . . to quaff the sparkUng chicha 
from golden vases. 1854 He Bonelh Trav, Bolivia II. 109 
We now partook of some chichia. 

Chich.(e)ling, obs. f. Chickling. 

Clilolie-pea, obs. f. Chick-pea. 
t CM-cbevaclie. Obs. [A perversion of 
cUchefache, north. Fr. form of chicheface, cUnche* 
face lit. ‘thin-face*, ‘ niggard-face ‘ugly face’, 
‘une chimfere dont ils font peur aux petits enfants 
(see Godefroy). The perverted chichevache =» 
‘ ugly ’ or ‘ lean cow is found only in Eng., and^ 
so far as is known, first in Chaucer. (See Mon- 
taiglon, JPoSsie franq. 13® ot 16® siecles (1855) 

1 9 1.)] The proper name of a fabulous monster 
said to feed only on patient wives, and hence, 
from the scarcity of the diet, to be always lean 
and hungry. Cf. Bycorne. 
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rssSS Chaucer Clerk's T. 1132 O noble -wyuys ful of pm- 
deuce I.et noon humilite 5oure tnnge nayiiie . . Lest Chiche- 
uache [s:». r. chichi-, chyche-, chychyuache] you swolwe in 
hire entrayle. c 1430 Lydg. Chichevmhe ^ B, in Dodsky 
(1780) XII, Chichevache etith wyramen goo Je. 

CMeMe, OMehisbee: seeCHii^CHY, Cicisbeo. 
CMck (tjik), sd?- Forms : 4-5 cMke, chyke, 
5-6 cliyk, o cMk, (ckeke), 6-7 cMcke, 6- chick. 
[A shortened form of Chicken. Probably in its 
origin merely a phonetic developmLnt, the 
final n being (in some dialects) lost, as in 
the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the re- 
sulting final e then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. A few examples of the intermediate cktcke 
have come down ; cf. also lent from lenten \ often, 
ofte, oft ; ME. selden. selde, seld, etc. Chick is now 
treated generally as a kind of diminutive of chicken ; 
but in s.w. dialect, is singular, chicken plural; 
and it appears to be certain that there chick, 
chickenf 0.1Q the worn down forms of ME. ckikein, 
chikene, OE. cicen,cicenu, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of ojc, oxen, and 
dial, house, housen, vurze, vttrzeni] 

1 . A chicken; esp. a young chicken ; sometimes, 
the young of any bird. 

c 1400 Eom, Rose 541 Hir flesh tendre as is a chilte. 1471 
Ripley Atch, xix. in Ashm. (1652) 165 The sub- 
stance of an" Egg by nature ys wrought Into a Chyk. *547 
Boorde Jntrof Knowl. 203 Two greate chykens, the one 
was a hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1589 Puttenham 
Mug. Peesie (Arb.) 3:90 As the old cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick.^ 1707 Swift Manner of LivmgfRfVs.. 17^5 IV. i. 288 
On rainy days alone I dine upon a chick and pint of wine. 
x886 Itlustr. Land. Feb. 142/2 The. .courage which 

the hen exhibits when her chick is threatened with the foe. 
% esf» The young bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched. 

ifiox Holland x. Hii. (R.) By the twentie daie ye 
shall heare the chkke to peepe within the verie shell. 167a 
Anat, Plants i. vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 17x1 Addison SJect. 
No. 120 T 14 With how much Nicety and Attention does she 
[the Hen] help the Chick to break its Prison? 1874 
Carpenter MentPhys, i. ii. The Chick within the egg sets 
itself free by tapping with its bill . , against the shell. 

3 . transf Applied to human offspring ; = Chick- 
en 2 ; esp. in alliteration with child. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see qiiot. 1610). 

c X3»o Seuyn Sag. (W. >2159 He is the fendes chike. c 1380 
SirFerumo. 433aFIe semeh ful wel l^e deuels chyke, y-sprong 
of )>e pyt of belle. x6io Shaks. Temp. v. i. 318 My Ariel ; 
chicke That is thy charge. i6ix Cotcr. s. v. Bremant, Hee 
hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 2630 Dekker lutd Pi, 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 104, I haue no wife, I haue no 
child, haue no chick. 1648 Herrick Hesper., ForDrtke of 
Yorke 8 And so dresise him up with love, As to be the chick 
of Jove, X870 Morris EirrM/y Par. II. iii. 280 He . . had 
no chick or child to bless his house. 

4 . Digby chick : a small kind of dried herring. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 72 Samples of Yarmouth 
Golden Digby Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
Daily News a May 2/8 Dighy chicks, td. per bundle. 

B. Comb., as \ chick ~ master, ch icken- keeper ; 
chickpecked {nome-wd. after hen-pecked). 

1600 Holland ix. xiv. 322 The Chick-master \puU 
larius], .sendeth mee word that the birds feed right. 1880 
J. B. Harwood Young Ld. Penrith I. iv. 49 Families in 
which.. the old folks, .sorely chickpecked, yield precedence 
to the young. 

11 Chick, cheek, sb.'t‘ Anglo- Ind. Also oEeck. 
[Hindi chik.\ * A kind of screen-blind made of 
finely-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outer side; hung or framed in door- 
ways or windows ’ (Yule). 

Fryer Acc, E, India ^P. 92 (Y.) Their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks or latises. 1825 
Heber Jourti. India (1844) 1 . 192 (Y.) The check of the tent, 
1835 Emma Roberts Scenes Hituiosian 218 A curtain, .of a 
sort of gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, coloured 
green, and called chick, a 1847 Mrs, Sherwood Lady of 
Manor V. xxix. 46 Peeping through the check by which my 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah. 

Chick (tJik), sb.^ Anglo-Ind. colloq. An ab- 
breviation of chickeen, Chequeen, the Venetian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 
there valued at four rupees. 

x8<S6 Trevelyan Dawk Bungalow (Y.) Whenever master 
swnds a chick, I keep back two rupees, Sir. 1875 The 
Dilemma x, (Y.) ‘ Can't do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks observed the Colonel in Anglo-Indian argot. x886 
Yule Anglo-Ind, Gloss., ‘ I'll bet you a chick'. 

Chick, sb.^ Sc. [Cf. Chick vX 2.] A tick. 

X79X Burns Let. to AinsUe (Globe) No. 236 Here must 
1 sit . . slowly counting every chick of the clock. 

tChick> z?. i Obs. [Imitative of sound.] 

1 , Of chickens : To chirp, cheep. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chykkyn’, as hennys/l^dys 1x499 
chycke, as henne hyrdxs),, pipio, pulnlo. Ibid. Chykkynge, 
or wyppynge of yonge byrdys [ A". A. cbickyng or sippyng 
oihtyddysl, pupulaitts, pupulacio. 

2 . Sc. I'o tick as a clock or watch. (Jamieson), 
t Chick, Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 elxylckyii, 

7 check. [Onomatopceic. Closely related to 
prec., but denoting the sudden action of breaking 
which the sound there expressed oftenaccompanies: 
cf. Chip in same sense.] 


1 . inir. To sprout, shoot, germinate ; to' chip ^ 
Hence Chi*cking vbl. sb. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chykkyn, as come, or spyryn, or 
sp[r]owtyn’, Ibid. Chickyng, or spyryng of come, 

. .germinacio, fnilulatus, pululacio. 1787 V/. Marshall 
Norfolk Gloss. <,E. D. S.; Chicked, sprouted, begun to vege- 
tate, as seed in the ground. 1830 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate ; as seeds in the earth, leaves 
from their buds, or barley on the couch in the maithouse, 

2 . To crack or burst as a seed does in sprout- 
ing ; to split ; to chap. Also trans. 

164X Best Farm. Bks. ixZ$6) 15 Soone as they are peel’d 
we carry them into some house because the sunne shoulde 
not checke and rive them [willows]. Ibid, 104 That paste 
that is made of barley meale, cracketh and checketh. X658 
Evelyn Fr. Card. 1x675) 246 Put a little [Onion seed] into 
a Porrenger of water, and let it infuse upon the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer. X830 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to crack, chap, chop, as the 
skin in frosty weather. 

CMckabiddy ^ tji-kabidi) . [f. Chick 4 Biddy ^ J 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken ; hence a 
term of endearment to young children. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Chickabiddy, a chicken 
so called to, and by little children. 1829 Marryat F. Mild- 
may xxiv. You will be aboard of my chickabiddies. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (1865? II. 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickabiddy? 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. 
HI. XX. (1888) 427 I’ll leave it to the eldest chickabiddy. 
X878 G, Cauierbitrfs TYitt 223. 

Chickadee (tjikadr). U. S. Also chicadee. 
[Named from its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse 
\Parus atricapillus) of N. America. 

1854 Thoreau Walden iv. (1886) 124 The chicadee Ii.sps 
amid the evergreens. 2884 E. P. Roe in Harped s Mag. 
Mar. 615/1 We all know the lively black-capped chickadees. 

Chick-a-diddle = Chickabiddy. 

2826 Scott Diary 3 Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 
his bill upon it. 

ChiCKSiVee (tjikarr)- Ik. S. [From its cry.] 
The larger American Red Squirrel. 

2849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. 206 The larger red 
squirrel or chickaree, sometimes called the Hudson Bay 
squirrel, i860 — Lett. ( 1865) 186 The jays scream, and the 
chickaree winds up his clock. 

Chiekeen(e, obs. form of Chequeen. 

Chicken. A name of the Wheat-ear in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

x8o 2 in Montagu Omith. Diet. (ed. 1833). 1806 W. Bowles 
Bamoeil Hill m. 525. 

Chickexi (tji-ken). Forms: i cicen, (ciken, 
ciccen), 3, 4-6 ckiken, 4- chicken. (4chykin, 
chekon, 4-5 eheken, 4-6 chyken, 5 chykyn, 
-on, -ynge, chyoon, checon, schecon, schekyn, 
5-6 chekyn, chikyn, 6 cheekyne, 6-7 chiokin, 
7 (?) chikin, chicking.) FI. 1 cicenn, 2-3 chi- 
kene, 4 chikenes, -ys, chiknes, -nys, 5- ens. 
[OE. cicen, pi. cicenu. In the same sense Du. has 
kieken, kuiken, MDu. kieken ikiekijn), kflken, 
MLG. and LG. kieken, MHG. kitchen ; whence Ger. 
kilchlein ; also ON. kjilklingr (Sw. kjukling. Da. 
kylling). The relations between these words are 
not clear; some think that OE. cicen represents 
an earlier *clecen, going back, with Du. kieken, to 
an OTeut. ^kiukino’'''^ ,2, dim. of ^kiuk^iyi. the ON.), 
an ablaut-form of "^kuk-, whence cock. 

But an OE. decen ought to have given in ME. cMchen ; 
and the non-palatalization of the second c could be accounted 
for only by an OE. contraction *ciecnes, *ciecnu, etc. at 
a date anterior to that of i^atalization. But in all the 
OE. and early ME. examples the word remains full and 
uncontracted.] 

1 . The young of the domestic fowl ; its flesh. 

1:930 Lindisf Gosp. Matt, xxiii, 37 Suas henne somnijas 
cicceno hire. C975 Rushw. Gosp. ibid., Swa henne somnah 
ciken hirm. cxooo dSLFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 132 
Pullus, cicen. Ibid. ^xZ PuUus, deen oSSe brid, oSSe fola. 
cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn byre 
cicenu under hyre fySeru^egaderao. c 1x60 Hatton G. ibid, 
chikene. Wyclip Tobtt vHL ii Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng [Vulg. circa pulhrum cantum\ cx^ Chaucer 
Prol. 380 To boille the chiknes {v. r. chikenes, -ys) with the 
Marybones. X309 Langl. Rich, Redeles 11. 244 As J>e hous- 
hennes . . chericnen her chekonys. CX460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 790 m Babets Bk. (x868) 170 Bwled Chykon or 
capon agreahle, 2474 CaxTon Chesse 14 The cok that no- 
thyng norissheth his chekens. 2326 Pil^. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 13 He..cheiyssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 249 
To guard the Chicken from a hun^ Kyte. 269a Bentley 
Boyle Led. 96 The superstitious observation, .of the i^ng 
of vulturs, and the pecking of chicldngs. 270a W. }. tr. 
Bruyn's V^. Levant xl. 259 At Cairo, .fliey hatch Chickens 
in certain Ovens. 1760 Johnson Idler ltHio. 93 r 2 The com- 
pany may. .refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 
and French rolls. 2858 O. W* Holmes Aut. Breakf-i* 
(1883) 226 ITie spring-chickens come to market. 

t b. Extended to the young of any bird. Ohs. 

C X440 Gesia Rom. i. xxvm. 108 The hrydde in the nest is 
the Holy Goste..the vij. chekenls ben the vij. werkes of 
mercy, 2577 B. Googe HeresbacHs Hush. (2586) iv, The 
[Turk^s] Chickens being hatdmd under a Henne, may be 
kept with the Hennes Chickens. 2^2 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
470 These Halcions making their nests in the sea rocks or 
sands, wil sit their Egges & hatch forth their chickens. 
2652 W, G. tr. CoweVs Inst. $8 The Chickins or young 
ones of such Birds as build in my Trees, 

c. Chicken sometimes occurs as a plural or 
collective. Still Aziz/., with Chick as the singular. 

2600 Heywood xst Ft. Edw. IF, Wks. 2874 I. 5 So our 


children haue beene still like Chicken of the halfe kind. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 2. i. 30 In Chicken and other 
Fowl. 1807 Crabbe Pair. Reg. i. 195 There pigs and chicken 
uarrel for a meal. 2829 Southey Pilgr. Com/'osiella iv, 
'he chicken were her delight. 2873 Parish Sussex Dial., 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as the plural of chick. 

2 . transf of human offspring : A child. 

? <2 2400 Morte Arth. 4282 The churles chekyne hade 
chaungyde his armes. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 228. 2642 
T. Taylor Goa's Judgem. n. vi. 82 A chicken of the same 
hroode was Messalina. 180^ Malkin Gil Bias x. x. ^Bohn) 
498 Well 1 my chicken, said he. .are you .sati.sfied? 

B.fg. A youthful person ; one young and inex- 
perienced. ( 7 'o be) no chicken : no longer young. 

X712 Steele No. 216 ?2 you ought to consider you 
are now past a CMcken ; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Girl, is in.sufierable in one of your Motherly 
Character. 2720 Swift Stella’s Birth-day, Pursue your 
trade of scandal-picking, Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
2809 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 25 Mar. XV. No. 12. 422 An infant 
at law ? A mere chicken ? 1877 E. Walford Gi. Families 
I. 170 He must have been well forward in years — or at all 
events, as they say, no chicken. 2880 Spencer Walpole 
Hist. Eng. 111. xii. 43 [Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P,] call- 
ing himself on one occasion ‘ a mere chicken in the law 
he was ever afterwards known as ‘ Chicken Taylor '. 

b. Applied to one who is as timorous or de- 
fenceless as a chicken. Cf. Chioken-hkabted. 

x6x2 Shaks. Cymh. v. iii. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt \Globe ed. stoop’d] Eagles. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xix, (1822) 199 Not finding the De- 
fendants to be Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud or kite. 
2707 Farquhar Beaux’ Slral. iv. iii. 54 Gib. You assure me 
that Scrub is a Coward. Bou. A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4 . Mother Caryls [or Carey'* s') chicken, a name 
given by sailors to the Stormy Petrel i^Pr ocellar ia 
pelagica): also (in//.) applied to falling snow. 

2767 Carteret in Hawksworth Voy. <1773 I. 318 The 
peterels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 2836 Marryat Midsh Easy [xZtf) x8(^ 
All this comes from your croaking — you’re a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. 1864 A thenmum 558/2 ‘ Mother Cary’s Chickens 
the sailors* slang for snow. . ‘ Mother Cary ’ being the Mater 
cara. .of the Levantine sailors. 

5 . Short for Chicken-hazard. 

2863 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 ‘ Don't go ; let’s have a little 
chicken’. . A (little chicken ’ does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, but the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box. 

6 . Proverbs. 

*579 Gosson Ephem. 19 a, I woulde not haue him to counte 
his Chickens so soone before they be hatcht. 2622 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. § 33. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 923 
To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch’d, And count their 
chickens ere they’re hatched. 1810 Southey Kehania Motto, 
Curses are like young chickens : they always come home to 
roost, 288a Hazlitt Eng. Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be picking. 

7 . General combinations, 2% chicken-bird, -cavie, 
-coop, -house, -keeper, -merchant, -pie, -salad ; also 
in parasynthetic compounds, as chicken-brained, 
-spirited ( » Chicken-hearted), -toed, adjs. 

« 2400-50 Alexander 4984 With bathe )?® chekis & J)e 
chauyls as a *chykin biro. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 24 
What a *Chicken-brain’d Fellow am 1 grown ? If I hut dip 
my Bill I am giddy. 2783 Burns folly Beggars, Ahint the 
*cnicken-cavie. 2789 Mbs. Piozzi foum. France I. 273 
St. Mark’s Place is all covered over in a morning with 
^chicken-coojis. 2789 H. Walpole Reminisc. ix. 70 The 
duchess carrying on the chicken-coop under her arm. 2884 

E. P. Roe in Harped s Mag. Jan, 288/1 They are shut up 
in the *chicken-house. 2620 Healey Si. Aug. Ciiie of God 
140 He that kept them was called Pullarius, the *chickin- 
keeper. 2832 Edinb. Rev. IN. 490 Young Nick, the *chicken- 
merchant. 2824 Scott 3 Feb. in Lockhart (28391 VII. 
229 Though I shall never . . eat her *chicken-pies. 2828 ~ 

F. M. Perth xx, A timorous, *chicken-spirited, though well- 
meaning man. x86o Reade Cloister H. I 69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, and *chicken-toed shoes. 

8. Special combs.: cbicken-breast, a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bone; hence 
cMckea - breasted a. (more usually pigeon- 
breasted) ; cMcken-broth, a decoction of the flesh 
and bones of a chicken, used as a nutritious food 
for invalids ; hence v. {humorous), to dose with 
chicken- broth ; chicken-cholera, ‘ an infectious 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of France k (Syd. Soc. Zex.) ; 
chicken-fllesh, ^xgaose^esh; chicken-grape, an 
American species of the vine (Fitis cordifoHa) ; 
fcMcken-knots, the chalazse of an egg ; chicken- 
pecked a., governed by a child (humorous 
nonce-wd., after hen-pecked') \ chicken-pepper, 
the Ranunculus aboriivus {Syd. Soc, Lex.) ; 
chicken-snake, a species of American snake con- 
sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eggs (Bartlett) ; chicken stake, a small stake (at 
play) ; chicken thief ( U. S. colloq.), a petty thief, 
a pilferer ; *j* chicken- water, chicken-broth ; 
chiokenwort, « Chickweed. 

284^32 TonnCycl. Anat. IV. 2038/1 That deformity called 
** chicken-breast appears to be independent of the condition 
of the spine. 1670 E achard Cont. Clergy 30 *Chicken-broath 
is not thinner than that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most . . convincing sense. 2870-4 Anderson Mis- 
sions Amer. Bd. lll.xi. 276 Every Nestorian.. would sooner 
die than touch a spoonful of chicken-broth during a fast. 
2836 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 386 Nursing, and com- 
forting, and chicken-brothing me to my heart’s content. 
2883 Standard 29 Sept. 3/5 The attenuation of the virus of 
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. ,*chicken cholera, hy the action of oxygen. x888 Spectator 
5 May 595/2 M. Pasteur's proposal to kill off the Australian 
rabbits by Chicken-Cholera. xZZj Month Uyil. I got 
chicken flesh ' all over my body. 1883 Century Mag, Aug. 
487/2 The berries of the haw, the gum, and the ■’‘'chicken- 
grape. 161$ Markham Eng. Hous&w. n. ii. ( 1668) 55 Cleanse 
away the little white ^chicken knots, which stick unto the 
yelks. 1786 Burgoyne Heiress m. i. (D.^ What am I the 
better for burying a jealous wife? To be ^chicken-peck'd is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. ^ 1868 
F. Boyle Hide across Coni. II. 285 The boba or ^chicken- 
snake.. rarely attains a greater length than twelve feet. 1785 
Daines Barrington in Arcit^ol.yill, 133*, There are also 
considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that 
the.se dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present be called a ^chicken stake. ^ x8s8 
Olmsted Slave States 674 Chicken thieves the nuisance 
of petty traders dealing with the negroes, and encouraging 
them to pilfer. 1769 Mrs, Raffald Eing. Housekpr. {1778) 
313 To make *Chicken Water. X789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
541 The patient may be supported . . by clysters of beef- 
tea, or chicken-water. X765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 

The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run much to 
*chickenwort, and other creeping weeds 

Ohicken, obs. form of Chequeew. 
Ghi'ckenabl©, a. nonce~wd. [see -able.] Cap- 
able of producing chickens. 

1853 Reade Peg '^oJF. 11. (1868I 55 Sitting upon eggs no 
longer chickenable. 

CM*cke31-ll£li*SSard. [Chicken is here, and in 
the earlier chicken stake , generally taken in the 
sense of ' small, comparatively harmless Col. 
Yule suggests its origination in chickeenf Che- 
QUEEN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount.] A game at dice : see Hazard. 

a 184s Barham Ingol, Le^.y Ld. of Thoulouse, He was 
tired . . Of billiards, shortwhist, chicken-hazard and punting. 
1864 C. Clarke Box for Season II. 220 Let’s have a little 
chicken hazard. 1865 Sat. Rev. ^ Feb. 138/2 The solace 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken-hazard. 

Cliickeai-lieart. 

a. A ‘ heart ’ or courage as faint as a chicken’s. 
h. A timorous, cowardly person, 
x6o2 Middleton Blurt n. ii, Such chicken-hearts, and 
yet great quarrellers, 1833 M. Scott Tom Crmgle xii, 
Why, you chicken-heart. 1836 Marryat Three Cutt. iii, 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
pigeon. 1871 G. Member for Paris 10. 

CM’ckeu-hea'rted, a. [f. prec, + -ED2.] 
Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 
i68x Dryden Prol. Sp. Friar Where 'tis agreed by bullies 
chicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr, n, 1 17 He was himself so Chickin-hearted 
a Man. 1886 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. 

CMckenllOod (tji*kenhud). [see -hood.] The 
state or condition of a chicken. 

1823 Blackw. Mag, XIV. 183 [They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chickenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. 1866 Guardia?t 31 Oct. (Supp.) The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickenhood 
to imitate its parent. 

t Chrcken • meat, cMcken’s meat, 
cllicic-meat. Ohs, [OE. cicena mete ^ chickens’ 
meat’.] Food for chickens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, including endive ; now dial, for 
Chickwbed. 

CTOoxi Sax, Leechd. II. 312 Nim.. cicena mete, ^xooo 
iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 136 Modera^ cicenamete. 
c xs^S in Wr.-Wiilcker 558 Iniibay muruns, chicnemete, 
a x'^jSinmi. Barihol, \ Anecd. Oxon.) 25 ippia minory chiken- 
mete, a 1430 Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 119 Morsus galUnCy 
chikemete, a x$oo Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 712 Hec ipiOy 
chekynmette. 1830 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chicked s-meat, 
the herb chick-weed. 

CM’Ckeil-pO^s:. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the mildness of the disease, (Fagge 
Prim, Sp Pract. Med, I. 334, conjectures an allu- 
sion to chick-pease.)] 

The common name for Varicella, a mild eruptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to small-pox, 
and chiefly attacking children. 

*7*7“3® Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pox, Chicken Pox, a cutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox,^ 1800 Med, fml, 
HI, 440 Is there not the strongest probability that the swine 
and the chicken pox derived their origin, at some distant 
period, from the animals whose names they take? 1809 Mar. 
Edgeworth Manceuvring i. (18^1) 2, 1 have just heard that 
there is a shocking chicken-pox in the village, 
b, Chicken-fock : the pustule of this disease. 
1780 Small Pox in. Phil. Trans. LXX. 134 

Sometimes ..there is a pitt in consequence of a chicken 
pock, 

CMckenweed : see Chiokweed. 
CMokenwort; see Chickeh 8. 

CM'cker, v. Idiai, [imitative of the sound.] 
iiwifr. To chirp as a cricket. Cf. Chitter. 

x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr, II. 16S While chickMng cricket 
sings. 

t Chicket, a, 

x68a N. O. Boileads Lutrtn 335 How blithe wast 
thou; how Buxome, and how Chicket. 

CllickllOOd (tji'khud). [see -hood.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. Chickenhood. 

18^0 Fraser* s Mag. XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
again in his second chickhood. 18^ Ibid. XLIX. 109 [She] 
laid an egg in the home of her chick-hood. 

Oliickin, obs. form of Chicken, Chequeen. 


CMc Min g 1 (tji’klig). [see -lino.] A tiny 
chick. 175s in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets, 

CMcMing^, cMcMing (tji-kliq, tji-tjliq). 
Forms: 6 cio]i(e)lyiige, ciehelinge, 6-8 oich- 
ling, 7-8 ehicMing, 8 cMcheling ; 7- chick- 
ling. [In 16th c. cichelingy chicheling, dim. of 
ciche, Chiche, formed to represent Lat. ciceretda 
as dim. of cicera. Altered in i8th c. to chickling. 

(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error ; chickling occurs in Wilkins 1668, 
perh. a misprint; Kemey's Diet. 1708-21 has chichlingx so 
Bailey 1721, but from 1731 onwards the edd. have chick- 
ling, this was app. a misprint, for Bailey’s folio of 1730-36 
retains chichling, which also occurs in writers as late as 
1759. The Index to Miller's Gardener's Diet. 1759 has 
chickling, but the text chichling (about 35 times under 
Lathyrus). Britten and Holland adopt the form cichling.l 
A name given by Turner to the Common culti- 
vated Vetch {Lathyrus saiivus), largely grown in 
England for fodder, but in the south of Europe as 
pulse. Black Cicklymge'. Turner’s name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the ciere of OF., L. cicera. 

xg^S Turner Names ofHerbes, Cicera maye be called in 
englishe blacke cichlynge. Ibid, s, v. Cicercula, The puls 
maye be called in Englishe cichlynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 476 There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the small, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges, i6ox Holland Pliny II. 142 The Cichlingor 
pety Cich -pease [cicercula], x6ix Cotgr., Garvences, 
Fitches, Chichlings. X713 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII, 209 Manured White Chichling. xyoS-ax Kersey, 
Chichlings, 172X Bailey, Chichlvtgs [edd. 173X-1800 Chick- 
ling ; folio ed. 1730-36 Chicklings], 

b. Now more fully called CMckling Vetch 
(formerly also ckicheling pease'). 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxviii. [They] had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 843 Chichling Vetch, In 
boggy, watery places. 1759 Miller Gard. Diet., Lathy- 
rus, Chichling Vetch. Ibid. (Index) Chickling Pea : see 
Lathyrus. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon [Catal. Seeds) 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling. x86'x Miss Pratt Flower. PI, 
II. 138 In Switzerland., the Chickling Vetch, .is cultivated. 
Chick-meat: see Chicken-meat. 
t Chickny pea. A]>p. variant of Chick-pea. 
1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. li. 408 It is more . . hurtful j 
than, .the Fitches to the Chickny Pease. 1 

Chick-pea (tjik pr)- Forms: 6 ciche-, 
chiche-, 0-7 cich-, 7-8 chich-, 8- chick-. [In 
1 6-1 7th c. cich-pease, chich-pease, f. cich, CHIOH + 
PEASE, after F, pois chiche (earlier simply chiche) ; 
but in the i8th c. altered (by some error) to chicks 
pea (cf. chichling, Chickling). 

Chick-pea is used in Lisle 1752, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755 : he names Miller as his authority ; but 
Miller’s word is chich pease.] 

A dwarf species of pea {Cicer arietinum), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Its earlier name was simply cich, Chich. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer may be named in 
english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 1561 
Hollybush Horn. ,^oth. 28 a, Ciche-peasen sodden. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 479 The tame Ciche Peason is a smal kinde 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
570 Many sorts there be of these cich-pease. 1605 Camden 
Rem. 64 Beanes. lentill, and chich-pease. Ibid. 149 That 
little pulse which wee call, .a chice peas. 1639 Horn & 
Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xii. § 128 The red jpease, the 
cich-pease, lupines, the vetch. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 138 As large as a Chich Pea, a vjzz Lisle Husb.ix’jsz) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
1750 Phil, Trans* XLVII. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch. 17SS Johnson, Chick peas, a kind of degenerate 
pea, 1759 Miller Gard, Diet. (ed. 7) Cicer or Chich pease 
. .Chich pease with sawed leaves. .Garden Chich pease, etc. 
1855 J* P* Johnston Chem. Com. Life I. 106 The chick 
pea, the gram of the East. 

CMckweed (tfrkwfd), sometimes chicken- 
weed. Also 5 chekenwede, 5-6 chekynwede, 
6 ohykenwed© ; 6 check-, chykwede, chike- 
wed, -weed©, [f. Chicken -j- Weed, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form chicken-weed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.] 

1 . A name now usually applied to a small weedy 
■plmt, Slellaria media {lii. O. Caryophyllacese), but 
formerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Stellaria aquatica, and species of Arenaria ; 
and even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annual weedy species of Veronica, 

a. r x44o Promp. Parv. 74 Ch[ek]yn wede, herbe, hospia, 
1338 Turner Chykenwede,^[/]«W. 1831 Carlyle 

Sari. Res, ix. iv. Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed. 

fl. %^%Sheph. ICadender (1656) xxviii, Take chick weed, 
clyfchers, ale, and oat meal, and make pottage there with. 
XS38 Turner Libellus, Chykwede, t^l]isine, anagallis. 1370 
Levins Manip. 52 Chickweede, cmagallis. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens 50 Chickeweede hath sundry upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. X397 Gerard Herbal il cxcii- 615 The 
Chickweeds are green in Winter. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 208 Give them [Birds]. . Beet^ Groundsel, Chickweed. 
1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 43 Turnips among 
which chickweed grew luxuriously,^ 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice 
Age V. 60 The purple lichnis and white-starred chick-weed. 

2 . With various defining adjuncts : as Bastard 
O. {Sibthorpia europma) ; f Q-ermander O. ( Ve- 
ronica agrestic) ; + Ivy O. ( V, hederifoHa) ; Sea 


O. {Honkenya peploides ) ; Water O. {Mmtia 
fontana, also sometimes Stellaria aquatica, and 
Callitrichevei'na). See also Modse-ear C., etc. 

*597 Gerard Herbal ir. cxciii. 615 Germander Chickweed 
hath small tender branches. Ibid. 1. clxxxi. 487 The great 
Chickweede riseth vp with stalkes a cubite high, and some 
time higher. 1776 Withering Arrangem. ixj^€)ll. 
175 Manila fontana. Small Water Chickweed, or Blinks. 

8. Chicken-weed : ‘ a name under which Roccella 
finctoria has been sometimes imported’ {Treas* 
Bot. 1866). 

CMcora‘ceous, bad form of Cichoraceohs. 

1864 Sat. Rev, 9 July 59/1 Decidedly chicoraceous coffee. 
CMoory (tji*k6ri). Forms : 5-6 cieoree, 6 cy- 
kory, -ie, sichorie, 6-7 cycory, -ie, cichorie, 7 
cicory, 7-8 oiohory, (9 cMceory, 7- chicory). 
See also Succory. cichorie (now chicorii) 

endive, chicory ( — It. ciebred) L. cichorium, ci- 
cho7'eum, ad. Gr. nigopa, Kix^pua (neut. pi.) suc- 
cory, endive. 

In i6th c. French (Littre) and in Cotgrave cichoree is the 
main ioxm, chicorie occasional: the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet 1668, and Menage 1672, and is 
now obsolete ; in English also chicory began to supersede 
cichory in the ly-iSth c.] 

1 . The plant Cichorium Infyhus (N. O. Compo- 
sitx'^y with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

[*393 Gower Conf. HI. 132 Thilke herbe also . -Cicorea the 
boke him calleth. 3 a 1450 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53 Eleu- 
tropia. .angl. et gall, cicoree. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke 
(1541) 28 b, Cykorie or suckorie is lyke in operation to 
lettise. X379 Langham Gard. Health (1633) ^4^ Decoction, 
or powder of Cicory or Endiue. 13^ Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, De la Cichorie, Sichorie, an herb. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. ii. vii, 140 Opium and cichory. Ibid. ni. 172 The 
flowers of chicory, commonly called suckary- 173a Arbuth- 
NOT Rules of Diet 249 Cichory and Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities. 1792 A. Young 7’nzz'. France 113 The 
j most interesting circumstance of their farms is the chicory, 

I X806-7 — Agric. Essex (1813) I. 8 Chicory is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of most of the fields. 1859 
Loudon Encycl. Garden, m. iii. vii. § 3 The succory, or 
chiccory, is a hardy perennial not uncommon in calcareous 
wastes and hy road sides, i860 Delamer AV/cA Gard. 109. 

2 . The root of this plant ground and roasted as 
an addition to, or substitute for, coffee. 

[1803 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 301 A sort of coffee 
prepared from the chicor6e (1 suppose endive) root . . was 
given me by Sir Joseph Banks.] 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 27a 
Chicory, or succory, is received under the mask of coffee. 
1872 Oliver JElem. Bot. u. 199 Chicory, the kxln-dried, and 
then roasted and powdered root of Cichorium Int^bus, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. Mod. In compliance with 
the Adulteration Act, this is ‘ sold as a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee 

3 . Comb., as chicory-maker, -paste, -root. 

XS43 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. ii. iii. 17 At the begynnynge 
of dynner he shall eate cicoree rootes and leaves sodden. 
*855 J* F. Johnston Chem. Com. Life I. 218 The chicory- 
maker adulterates his chicory with Venetian red. x86a 
Whyte-Melville Queeds Maries (1866)67 For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory-p^te, 

Chicquin, obs. form of Sequin. 

CMddexi (tji'd’n), ^/. a. [pa. pple. of Chide 
vi\ Reproved, rebuked, scolded. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cn n. ii. 46 If we . . flye like chidden 
Mercuric from loue. 1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. Rom. ii. 4 
Pt. ii, The blushings of a chidden ^irle. 1865 G. Macdonald 
A, Forbes 113 As a chidden dog might stealacross the room. 

Chide (tjaid), v. Pa. t. chid (tjid) ; pa. pple. 
cMd, chidden (tjrd’n). Forms: i oidan, ^“5 
efeiden, (4-6 chyde(n, 5 chyte), 4- chide. For 
inflexions see below, [OE. cid-an wk. vb, ; not 
knovni in the other Teutonic langs. 

The original inflexions were : pa. t OE. cidde, ME. 
chiddie, chid, mod. chid} pa. pple. OE. cided, 
cidd, cid, ME. chidd{e, chid^ mod. chid; hviX in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e. g. ride\ came into partial tise, 
and chidden at least is still common ; chided is 
occasional in modern writers. (OE. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd pers. pres, indie, as cit, chit.)] 

1 . intr. To give loud or impassioned utterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 

t a. To contend with loud and angry alterca- 
tion ; to brawl, wrangle. Obs. 

c xooo ^Elfric Exod. xxi. 18 Gif men cida)?. c 1030 Gloss, 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 347 A Itercaretur, cidde. c 1205 Lay. 8x49 
Hea bi^nnen to cbiden, c 1230 Gen. f Ex, Kqno. He sag 
chiden in 5e wey two egypeienis, modi & strong. CX340 
Cursor M, 668t (Trin.) If two chide [earlier texts, flitel 
& jjat oon k® toper smyte. ^1460 Towneley Myst. 115 
We wille nawther Fyght nor cmyte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
63/1 To chyde, lifigare * . ubi, to flyte. 153a Act 5 ^ 
6 Edw, VI, c. 4 § T Yf anye person . . shall . . hy wordes onelye 
quarrell, chyde or brawle in any Churche or Churcheyarde. 
1^3 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 329 They did chide and 
brawl so long till they fell together by the ears, 

th. To give loud and angry expression to 
dissatisfaction and displeasure ; to scold. Ohs, 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 113 Crist nalde flitan ne chidan. X297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8024 He chydde & made hym wrok* *340 
Ayenb. 67 he ilke ket ne dar ansue^e ne chide . . he begmk 
to grochi betuene his tek- ^ 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, i. 191 
, Chewen heore charite and chiden after more, c 1386 Chaucer 
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Ckan.^Vem. ProL ^ T. 368 Whan that owe pot is broke. . 
Eveiy man chyt. c 5440 Vor^ Myst^ xxvi. x8o J?ou chateyist 
hke a clmrle ))at can chyde. 1529 More Comj* Trib. 

II. Wks. 1187/2 Other folk, .had a good sporte to neare her 
chide. 17- . Swift Lett, (1766) IL 293, I am confident you 
came chiding into the world, and will continue so while you 
are in it. 

c. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof; in 
later usage, often merely, to utter rebuke, 

*393 Langl. P, PL C- iv. 224 Ich cam no3t to chiden. 
*535 CovERDALE Ps. 9 He wil not all waye be chydinge. 

1660 Milton Sonn, xiv, To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present My true account, lest he, returning, chide. 1764 
Goldsm. Hermit x:iLxy\\y The wondering fair one turned 
to chide. a Praed Poems (1864) I. 301 To smile on 
me, to speak to me, to flatter or to chide. 

Applied to sounds whicb suggest angry 
vehemence : as the yelping of hounds in * cry the 
querulous notes of quails, ^ brawling ’ of a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, etc. 

*S94 Rep.Femstns xxii. in Thoms Prose Rom. (2858) 

III. 397 His javelin . .being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid in the air, 1615 G. 
Sandvs Trav. 27 Partridges . . flie chiding about the viue- 
yard.i xfiao Melton - 4 3 The lowdest storme that 
could ever chide. 2820 Keats Eve St. Apies iv, The silver 
snarling trumpets 'gan to chide. 

1 2. Const, a. In OE. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ^ to rebuke ’ ; later, with 
various preps., esp. at \ hence by levelling of dat. 
and acc. "^xt irans. sense 3 . Obs. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 25 3E)a cydde .se haelend him. 
£■2260 Hatton. G. ibid,, kydde se hselend hym. 2393 
Gower Con/. L 295 If, .thou at any time hast chid Toward 
thy love. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 132 You chide at 
him, oflfending twice as much. 2392 — Two Gent. n. i. 
78 You chidde at Sir Protheus, for going vngarter’d. 

t ^3- with with ; To complain aloud against 
{mloXet, to chide against) ] to quarrel or dispute 
angrily with ; to have altercation zoith. Obs. 

a 2000 Thorpe Horn. 1, 96 (Bosw.) Cide he wiS God. 0 xx^S 
Lamb. Horn, 103 J?e mon sor3eo . . and chit kenne wio 
gode. a 1230 Owt ^ Hig-bt. 2871^0 lust me wit the screwen 
chide, a 2300 Cursor M. 1 2972 (Cott. i Yeitt can jjat chinche 
wit godd to chide. 2382 Wyclif Judg. xxi. 22 Whanne the 
faders of hem comen and ajens 50U bigynnen to pleyne and 
chiden. <22430 A'nt. de la Tottr (1868) 21 She .. chidde 
with hym afore alle the peple. 2323 Douglas AEneis vin, 
Prol. 226 Churle, ga chat the and chyd with ane vther. 
*535 CovERDALB Geu. xxxi. 36 And Jacob wa.s wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so 2621]. 2622 Bible Ex. xviL 2 Why 
chide you with mee? 1603 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 
320 To chide or quarrel with one. 26^ Spurgeon % 
jPlonghrn. Talk 6 We have a stiff bit of soil to plough when 
we chide with sluggards. 

8 . irans. To address (a person) in terms of re- 
proof or blame : in earlier use impl 3 dng loud vehe- 
mence, to * scold ’ ; in later use often little more 
than 'reprove, rebuke’. (The main modern use, 
but now chiefly literary., and somewhat archaic). 
This comes down directly from the OE. const, with the 
dative, which may still be valid for early ME. examples. 

c 2230 Halt Meld, 32 Chit te & cheopeS |>e &: schent te 
schoraeliche.^ atz^o Owl ^ Night. 2329 Ah jet thu, fule 
thing, me chist. 0 1340 Cursor M. 23867 (Trin.) For iewes 
so had him chid. 2387 Trevisa Higden iRolls) VII. 35 J?ere 
Dunston was strongHche de.spised and i-ched. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 11. xii, Ye shall heare anone how that he chit 
The quene Heleyne. 1337 K. Arthur (W. Copland) vn. vi, 
Euer she chode him and wolde not rest. 2396 Shaks. i Hen. 
JV. n. iv. 410 Thou wilt be horrible chidde to morrow. 2629 
J. Cole O/Death^z Peevish children, who, .are but chidden 
m their first schoole. 2646 Sir R. Murray in Hamilton 
Papers (Camden 1880^ 108 You encourage me., when I 
should rather be chid for it. 2720 Gay Poems (17451 IL 64 
The Priest . . First chid her, then her sins remitted. 2732 
Johnson RambL No. 182 ?• $ Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulness. 2791 CowPEK Iliad xvii. 520 He stroked them 
gently and as oft he chode. 2847 Tennyson Print, vr. 271 
Kiss and be friends, like children being chid I 2848 Mrs- 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 40 The monks 
have been sorely chidden for [this]. 1862 P, Young Daily 
Readings II. 298 Our Lord, .chode them for their want of 
faith. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 121 Atrides .. spake and 
chid theni. 2879 Beerbohm Patagonianx. 97, I have never 
seen a child chided or remonstrated with. 

'h. fig. mA transf. To scold, rebuke, or find 
fault with (a thing, an action, etc.). 

<r 1385 Chaucer Nittls Priest’s T. 332 The Friday for to 
chiden . . (For on a Fryday sothly slayn was hek 2590 Shaks. 
Mids, N. ni. ii. 200 Wee hane chia the hasty footed time. 
For parting vs. 2606 — Tr. ^ Cr. n. iii. 221 The Rauen 
chides blacknesse. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 250 He chid 
their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 27^ Gibbon 
DecL tf F. I. xi. 303 The emperor, .chided the tardiness of 
the senate. 2860 Cdl. W isem an Past. Lett. 25 Mar. 20 Could 
that power have been reproved, chided, and even corrected 
. .by so dependent an authority? 2863 Swinburne Poems 
^ Ball.., I licet 137 Before their eyes all life stands chidden, 
e. Said of hounds, brawling streams, etc. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. i. 1, i His angry steede did chide his 
fommg bitt. 2396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. i. 45 The Sea 
That chides the Bankes of England, 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Eclog, V. 132 Streams that .. the scarce cover'd Pebbles 
gently chide. 2810 Scott Lady of L, s. viii, The baffled 
dogs .. Chiding the rocks that yeird again. 

4. With or advb. com/l. i To drive, impel, 
or compel by chiding/ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2390 Shaks. Mids. N in. ii. 312 He hath chid me hence. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Church Militant 205 He chid 
the Churah away. ^ 2634 Milton Comm 258 Scylla . . chid 
her barking waves into attention. 2643 AstGimeLemc. Vail, 
Af/wr 29 This seasonable check cheme us to duty. 175^ 


Wesley Hymns, * Triumphal Notes* ii, Thy Word bids 
Winds and Waves be still, And chides them into Rest. 
2836 Emerson Nature, Lit, jF/Zlics Wks. (Bohn) II. 219 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position. 

CMde, sb. [f. prec. vb. OE. had^^f/i/.] 
fl. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. Obs. 
c 2325 Body ^ Soul in Map’s Poems (1841) 342 Mid me to 
holde chide and cheste. 

T 2i An angry rebuke, a reproof. Ohs. or arch. 

*53 ® O. Browne To Ld. Cromwell in Pkenix I, 123 The 
prior and the Dean, .heed not my words; therefore send - .a 
chide to them and their Canons. 2666 Bunyan Grace Ab. 
p 174 A kind of chide for my proneness to desperation. 

3. transf. 'Brawling’ (of streams), rare. 

2730 Thomson Autumn 1265 The chide of streams And 
hum of bees. 

Claider (t/srdoi). [f. Chide v. + -ee 
1 1. A quarrelsome person, brawler, scold. Ohs, 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. XVI. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 
2467 m Eng. Gilds (2870)371 Bawdes, scolders and chiders. 
C2530 Hickscomer in T. Hawkins Eng. Drama I. 89 
Braulers, lyers, getters, and chiders. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 

I. ii. 227, I loue no chiders. 2693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 278 A brawler or chider, aliercator, 

2. One who scolds or rebukes with vehemence. 
c 2510 Barclay Mirr, Good Mann. (1570) G ij, In flatterers 
then chiders count greater ieopardy, For chiders and brau- 
lers vse vices for to blame. 2580 Bavlet A Iv. C 451 A chider 
or rebuker, obiurgaior. 2628 Feltham Resolves n. xxv, His 
conscience . . becomes a perpetuall chider. 2823 Lockhart 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 293 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 

t Chi'deress. Obs, [f. prec. + -ess.] A female 
chider or brawler. 

c 2400 Rom, Rose 150 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde. . An 
angry wight, a chideresse. 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

+ Clli*dester. Obs. [ME. chidestere, fern, of 
chidere, Chidee ; see -stee.] = prec. 

c 2386 Chaucer March, T. 291 Wher she be . . a shrewe, 

A chidestere [z». r. chidester, -ystere, -istere, chydester, 
Harl. Sf Peiw. chidere] or wastourof thy good. 

CMdiugf (tj^i'dig), vbl. sb. [OE. ciding, cldung 
f. Chide v. + -ino L] The action of the vb. Chide. 
fl. Quarrelling with angry words, contention; 
vehement expression of displeasure. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 30 is uerst chidinge and hanne wrehe. 
2388 Wyclif Ex. xvii. 7 For the chidyngof the sones of 
Israel, c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 74 Chydynge, coniencio, liti- 
gacio. 13^ Coverdale Erasm. Par. i Cor, 20 Nor are we 
. . to lyue in sedicion and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
Concorde. ? Bramhall Replic, v. 199 To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disciples. 2729 D’U rfey Pills 
(1872) III. 141 There’s no such joy as Chiding. 

2. Scolding, reproof, rebuke. 

£893 K. ^Elfred Oros. iv. xii. § 2 For hiscidingeand |>urh 
his lare. a 2000 Psalms (Spelman, Trin. MS.) cui, 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge Sinre hi fleoj?. 2377 Langl, P. PI. B. 

XI. 415 Shal neuere chalangyngene chydynge chaste a man 
so sone As shal shame, 2535 Coverdale Ps. xvii[i3. 15 
The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o Lorde). x<597 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. iv. 

14 No Punishment followed his anger hut only a Chiding. 
2774 Mrs. Chapone Improv. MindW. 74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent chiding. 2877 Bryant Litt, 
People of Sfurtn 283 As they came With gentle ch’dings 
ready on their lips. 

3. Brawling or angry noise : spec, of fox-hounds. 
Also fig. of wind, waters, etc. 

2^00 Shaks. Mids. N. iv, i 220 They bayed the Beare 
Wjth. hounds of Sparta; neuer did I heare Such gallant 
chiding. 2649 JeR* Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. xii 42 The 
chiding of the winds and waters. 1721 Budgell Sped. Na 
ii<S p 7 The Chiding of the Hounds. 2828 Kirby & Sp. 
Eniomol xxi, The angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive, 18380. W- Holmes ,<4 Break/. .,t.v. The chiding of 
the sharp-tongued belL 

dLi'ditlg^ ppL a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2 .] That 
chides, that gives loud and vehement utterance to 
displeasure; brawling, scolding, rebuking. 

£ 2275 Lamb. Horn. 143 Jle prude, ha fordrunkene, J>e 
chidinde sculen been iwarpen ine eche pine, c 2386 Chaucer 
Wife’s Prol. 279 Droppyng hous, and eek smoke, And 
chydyng wyves maken me to fle. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 
Prov.xxi, 19 Better to dwel in the wildernesse, then with 
a chiding and an angry woman. 1608 Shaks. Per. in. i. 32 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity, As fire, air, water, earth, 
and heaven can make. 2648 Herrick Hesper. (Grosart) I. i 
26 Chiding streams betray small depth below. 2800 Bloom- i 
field Farmed s Boy, Autumn The sound Of distant . 
spmtsmen, and the chiding hound. 

Hence CM-ditt^ly adv., OM'diugness. 

2553 Huloet, or after the manner of chydynge. 

IS 93 Nashe Chris fs T. <2613) 22 How often haue I . . chid- 
ingly communed with thy soule ? 2677 Gilpin Dmmonol. 
(1867) 202 Gregory the Great writes chidingly to Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles, 1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. V. xxiii. 
600 Mayne . . wrote chidingly to Washington. 2880 M. 
Bw£^AM.~EvmA'ss 2 i& Forestalled 1. 1. ix. 144 Smiling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. 

Chidlings, pL A dial, form of Chttteklings. 

1843 P. Parleys Ann. IV. 271 When you kill another pig 
. . to fry the chidlings. 2882 Suppl. Oxfords. Gloss, 
(E. p. S.),also xBXi&Berksh, GL, Chidlins and chitlins, chit- 
terlings. 2887 Diet. Kentish Died., Chidlins, chitterlings. 

OMef (tjff), sb. Forms; ^- 4 . chef, (cMne), 
4“7 cRefe, cReif, (5 cheef(f, chif(e, 

chyfe), 5-6 cheflPe, cliyef, 6-7 elieefe, cMefe, 
4 - cMef. [ME. chef^ chief, a. OF. chefy chief ( == 
Pr, cap, Sp. cabo. It. capo head):*^Rom. type 
^capu-mx^E. caput EazACl 


I. Proper and transf. material senses. 

f 1. lit. The head (of the body). Obs. rare. 

(The first quot. is doubtful.) 

c 2330 Arih. ^ Merl.^ 9513 The ferth he tok on the chlue, 
And carf him ato biliue. £6 2535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. {1852)901 [Membres longyng to Mannes Body], the 
heed or chyfe, /£ cZ/iyC 

1 2. The head, top, upper end (of anything). 
Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. XX. 217 At the chief of the Halle, is the 
Emperours throne, c 2400 Destr. Troy 1663 In the cheffe 
*of J>e choise halle. .Was a grounde vp graid with gresis of 
Marbill. c 2420 Anturs of A rth. ix, Upon the chefe of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette on a polle. 2579 Spenser Skeph. 
Cal. Nov., Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for 
thee ? The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

3. Her. The head or principal part of the escut- 
cheon, occupying the upper third of the shield, 
and divided from the rest by a line which may be 
straight, indented, embattled, wavy, etc. On a 
chief, t in {the) chief ', borne on this ordinary. In 
chief', borne on or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within the limits of this ordinary, though 
no chief is marked off. 

a 2440 Sir Degrev. 1029 He beres in cheef of azour En- 
grelyd with a .satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
bytwene. 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvii, 19 The lorde 
William Duglas. .bare azure a cheffe syluer. Ibid, lx. His 
baner..was goules, a sheffe syluer, thre cheuorns in the 
sheffe. 1372 Bossewell Armorie 11. 30b, There maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuerse tokens of arines, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field- 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent. in. ( 16341 143. 2808 Scott Marm. vi. ii, And in 
chief three mullets stood The cognizance of Douglas blood. 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, j- Pop. xiv. 171 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

1 4. A head of discourse, a heading. Obs. rare. 
1398 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. in. Argt,, A Generali 
Muster of the Bodies Griefes, The Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes. 

+ 6 . An end (of a bandage/ Ohs. rare. 

2342 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or annes, begyn- 
nynge vpon the hurt place. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

6 , The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; foremost au- 
thority, leader, ruler. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 2T2 ]>o he Romeyns were wyh out 
chef, dyscomfortd hii were, c 2400 Apol. Loll. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couetous is canonizia . . or maad cheef, c 2400 
Destr. Troy 3662 To chese hom a cheftayn to be chefe of 
bem all. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ah- 
besse and chyef of al the monasterye. 1326 Tindale Luke 
xi. 15 By the power of Belzebub, the chefe of the deuyls. 
2568 Grafton Chron, II. 288 The King sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, I will that ye be chiefe of this enterprise. 2622 Bible 
Num, iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the. .Kohathites 
shalbe Elizaphan. 2666-7 Pepys Diary 20 Feb., A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the King’s musique. 
2792 Burke in Corr. <1844) III. 202 The chief of every mon- 
archical party must be the monarch himself, 2842-4 Emer- 
son Ess. Nom. Realist Wks. (Bohn) 1. 253 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics,, as it reveals faults of 
character in a chief. 28^ Thackeray Pendennis xxiii, The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant. 

b. Spec, The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or small uncivilized community. 

2587 Sc. Acts {2^97) § 94 Clannes, .dependis vpon the direc- 
tiones of the saidis (Daptaines, chiefes, and chieftaines, 2693 
C. 'Ls.^ia^ Gallienus Rediv. o He gives these Directions to 
Collonel Hill. Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their Tenants. 17x3 Pope Windsor 
For. 405 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
OTeech, our colour, and our strange attire. 2809 Campbell 
Gertr. Wyom. ad fin., The death-song of an Indian chief I 
2824 Scott Wav. xxii. Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glen- 
ga^, ^dSIeat 1 2842 Macaulay Ess., W. Hastings 
9^ Tneir chiefs, when united by a common peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. 

c. A chief or superior officer ; the head of any 
department ; one’s superior in office. 

2606 Shaks. Ant, 4- Cl. iv. xii. 93 Farewell great Chiefe. 
Shall I strike now? 2667 Milton P,. L, i. 566 Warriers . . 
A waiting what Command their mighty Chief Had to impose. 
*733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 126 Chiefs out of war, and States- 
men out of place. 1796-7 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 102 
The chief of the squadron, .gives the general caution, .and 
the leaders of divisions give their words of execution. 2833 
Whyte-Melville Dighy Grand xix, Our old chief .. has 
been appointed to a command in India. 2888 Mowbray 
Morris Claverhouse iv, 67 In the report Lord Evandale 
makes to his chief. 

7. Of things personified. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 29281 (Cott.) Hali kirke o rome ..]?at 
crist. .has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and heued. 
2426 Audelay Poems 8 Thou most have fayth, hope, and 
chary t6 . . then chary t6 he is the chif. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 
102 Many lesser Faculties that serve Reason as chief, 
f 8 . The head town or city ; the Capital. Ohs. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 22097 (Cott.) pis tun was quilum chefe 
\v,r. chef, cheef, chief] o pers, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 164 
Whan Rome was the worldes chefe. c 2400 Maundev. v. 35 
Surrye of the whiche the cytee of Damasc was chief. 

1 9. The best part ; the height, the prime. Ohs. 
or arch, (Cf. Chief a. 7.) 

2309 Hawes Pad. Pleas, xx. xiv. (2845) 97 The chefe is 
gone of all thy melody, Whose beauty clere made moost 
swete armony, 233 3 Coverdale Ps. civ. [cv.] 35 He smote 
all y« first home in their londe, euen the chefe of all their 
substance. 1351 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. (Arb.) 56 Euen 
in the chiefe of his youth he was taken from schole into the 
Courte, 257a J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 22 The cheefe 
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of Sommer. 1607 Tai^smx, Four ~f. Beasis (1658) 270 By 
some corruption of the air, whereunto Rome in the chief of 
Summer is much subject. 

f 10 . Chief position, first place, eminence, excel- 
lency. 

(The meaning of the Shakspere passage is disputed.) 

1519 Horman Vulg. 2&X He wanne the chieffe at eue^ 
game, victor palmmu abstulii, i6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 
74 (2® i) And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. -— {Q^ 2, 
3, 4) And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station Or 
of a most select and generous chiefe [cheefe] in that. — 
{Fol. t) Are of a most select and generous chelf in that. 

11 . Short for cMef-rent (see 13). 

s6os Holland 11. 518 The lead mine named Anti- 
monianum. .which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weight. 1625 F. Markham BM. Hon.., Let. to King 2 But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heauen and Earth 
you pay no Chiefes or Acknowledgements. 1795 J. Aikin 
Manchester 258 A 999 year lease, at the small chief of a 
shillinjj per ann. 18^ Rogers Pol. Econ. xiv. 200 An all 
but universal custom in Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetual ground-rent. 

12 . Vh.vQ.SQ. In chief . a. Feudal Law [med.L. 
in capite, F. en chief \ Applied to a tenant hold- 
ing, or tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, as when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him personally the service 
belonging to the tenure. Hence, by extension, ap- 
plied to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as opposed to a lease for a limited period. 

1297 R. Glouc. (RolLs) 9691 No man, that of the kinge 
hulde ou5t In chef, other in eni seruise. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 154 Gyff thow will hald in cheyff off me For euir- 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sail do swa thow sail be king. 
149S .Act II Hen, VII, c. 48 § i The same Castelles . . be 
holden of your Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 1542-3 
Act 24 ^ 3S Hen. VIII, c. s § 5 Manours .. holden of the 
kinge by knightes seruice in chiefs. 1607 Davies isi Lei. 
Earl Salisbury {1787) 236 He hath yet allotted to him . . in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thereabouts. 
axjoo Dryden Cleomcnes Ep. Ded., Proud to hold my de- 
pendence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
in Wiltshire. 

b. In the chief or highest place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander~in~ Chief, Colonelin- 
Chief etc. 

1607-12 Bacon Of Great Place (Avh.) 286 Thinke it 
more honor, to direct in chiefe, then to be busie in all. 16x8 
Chapman Hesiod 1. 542 Call thy friend In chief one near. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 17 Sittas. .commanded the Ar- 
menian Army in cheif. c 1670 J . Gordon Hist. Scots Affai rs 
IV. xxxix, They coulde not agree who should be commander 
in cheefe. a x68o Butler Elephant in Moon •zj When one, 
who for his deep belief Was Virtuoso then in chief. x866 
Mrs. OuQUhViTMadonna Mary (Hoppe) N elly Askell whom 
Will had appropriated . . as his sympathizer-in-chief. 1885 
WkitakePs Almanack 152 Department of the Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief . . Commanding - in -Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. Ibid. 156, ist Life 
Guards. .CoIonel-in-Chief, H.R.H, Prince of Wales. 

c. Chiefly ,* mainly, principally. 

1603 Shaks. M eas. for M. y. i. 220 Some speech of marriage 
. . which was broke off. . in chiefe F or that her reputation was 
dis-valued In leuitie. 1855 V'seowmm. Old PicUires Flor. 
4nce, ’Twixt the aloes I used to lean in chief. 

13 . ait rib. and Comb . : f chief-pledge, a bor- 
row-bead, head-borough ; chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief ; now =« quit-rent; chief- 
tenant, a tenant in chief: cf. 12 a. See also 
Chief a . 1 . 

[1292 Britton i. xxx. § 4 Si touz les chefs pleges soint venuz 
a la veuwe ; transL whether all the headboroughs are come 
to the view.] 1619 Dalton Country Jmt. i. (1630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority to our constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the thirdborow in Warwickshire, and the 
tythingman and burrowhead or headborow, orchiefe-pledge 
in other places. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 11 The lorde may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hym & payeth 
hym chefe rentes and other seruyce. X617 J. Moore Mappe 
Mans Mortalitie in. v. 209 Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chiefe-rent of obedience. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
42 Those of the freeholders are frequently called chief rents 
. . and both sorts are denominated quit rents . . because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services. 
CMef (tj^f), d. and qmsi-ad'v. Forms ; 3-4 
obef, 4- chief ; also 4-6 cbefe, cheef, (5 chif, 
ch.ift(8, ch.yf(e, cheyf, soheft), 5-6 ch.e£f(e, 5-7 
clteefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe), 6-7 clieife, 
cheiffe, chiefe. [fi prec. : originally the substan- 
tive used in apposition or attributively.] 

1 . Of persons : That is formally the Chief or 
head ; standing at the head ; taking the first place ; 
**Head-. Used in many official designations, etc., 
as Chief Baron, Chief Constable^ Chief Justice, 
Chief Rabbi, Chief Secretary, etc. 

ri330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 15 Sir Egbriht, our chefe 
kyng. c 1340 Cursor M, 4434 (Fair?.) pe maister chefe iailer 
iearlierMSS. maister jailere]. ^1350 IVilL Palerne 3841 
I schal . . mak him my chef stiward to stijtli all my godes. 
*38 . Wyclif Set. JVks. I. 36 Siche cheefe lordis )>at han not 
above hem anojjir cheef lord. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 26 Bod- 
rygan scheff reulere of Corn wayle. c 1525 Elegy Hen. VIII 's 
Fool in Halliw. Nugee Poet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. X530 Palsgr. 204 Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe capitayne, etc. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 172 
That the king of Englande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. 1685 Luttrell (1857) I. 

361 Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secretary to his excellency the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Sysf, 
21 The following officers shall be exempted . . viz. the chief- 


mate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 1818 Cruise Digest 
yi. 503 Argued before Lord Chancellor Nottingham, as- 
sisted by the Chief Justices North and Pemberton, and Lord 
Ch. Baron Montague. 1840 Ckmaics. Heroes (1858) 365 Chief- 
consulship, Emperorship, victory over Europe. 

tb. Of things : Highest in rank, capital, head-. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4758 An chyrche he Icte rere, In 
Est end of Kanterbury, J>at )?e chef chyrche were, c X305 
St. Kettelm in E. E. P. (1862) 49 Of al his lond be chief 
Cite. ^ c 1340 Cursor M. xooio (Trin. ) Pat are foure vertues 
principalesWhichemencallen cardinales. All eo)?ere vertues 
of hem han holde, per-fore ]>ei are for cheef Itolde. 138 . 
Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 16 Ajenst b® chifwerk of gostly mercy. 
c X460 To^vneley Myst. 23 Thre chefe chambers, a 1541 
Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 54 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high From thy chief house, X568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of the Coun- 
trie. iZyj Penny Cycl. VIII, 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2 . t Chief father : first ancestor, first parent ; = 
"WV. form-fader. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. F. B. 684 Habraham . . chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 15x3 Douglas jEneis vui. iii. 92 Schyr 
Dardanus. .Our cheif fader. 

3 . At the head or top in importance ; most im- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest : a. of persons, 

X38. W\chiw Wks. (x88o) 172 Of alle wicked men weiward 
prestis ben chiff whanne ]>ei turne to cursednesse. c X440 
Promp. Parv. 71 Chefe or princypale, preciptms. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxifi. 253 Syr bartram Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of the werre. X633 M arm yon 
Fine Companion ni, iii, The cheefe and only mouer of yovr 
loue. X828 Hawthorne i. 1x879^ 15 A very dear 

friend . . who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref Ch. Eng. II. 23 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chief supporter, 
b. of things, 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XIX. 469 Holycherche chief help 
& chiftaigne of be comune. c 1440 York Myst. xix. 23 
And my cneffe helpe is he. c 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De 
Invent, iv. ix. 97 a, To haue the chief stroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lotie 186 Children are their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. x66i Boyle Spring of Air Pref. (1682) 5 
It was not my cheif design. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 168 

0 Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No, 203 F 12 Hcqje is the chief blessing of man. 
18^8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 51 The man who took the 
chief part in settling the conditions. 1875 Jevons M(mey 
(1878) 133 The chief difficulty in adopting such anew metal. 

4 . More loosely : Belonging to the highest group 
or first rank ; ‘ of the first order ' (J.), prominent, 
leading. In this relative use, formerly often com- 
pared chief er, chief est ; see 8. 

a. of persons. 

c X440 York Myst. xxv. 94, I shall declare playnly his 
comyng To the chiffe of the Jewes. 1536 Wriothesley 
Chron. (1875) 1. 48 The cheiffe peeres of the realme follow- 
ing the Kinge. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. ni. xl. 252 Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes of the People, c 178^ Burns Answ. Ep. of Tailor, 
He's rank'd amang the chief O’ lang-syne saunts. x882 
Shorthouse y. Inglesant xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals. 

b. of things. 

1393 Gower Conf III. xi For love drunke is the mischefe 
Above all other the moste chefe. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1. clxii, 200 Alwayes in the chyefe of the hatayle {au plus 
fort de la bataille]. ^ 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, xv. vi. 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe affaires. iSyt -^High Commission 
Cases (1886) 321 This goeth as a cheife story amongst them. 
a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) 1 1, 71 A short account of the chief 
crimes they have committed. x^8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 552 A chief object of the expedition. 

1 5 . Pre-eminent in excellence ; best, finest ; 
choice, Obs. 

X519 Horman Vulg. 283 He hath the chieffe game, where so 
euerhegoeth, victor est omnium cert amimim. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, V. v. 12 The cheefe perfections of that louely 
Dame, 1611 Bible Amos vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments. 1651 Fuller Rediv., Colet (1867) I. 
116 His chief companion was ever some chief book, 1660 
Sharrock Vegetables 28 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice, 

6. Sc. Intimate (as friends). Cf. the dial. 
thick. Apparently connected with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvi. 28 (i6ii) * A whisperer separateth 
chiefe friends % where the Heb. word means ‘ fami- 
liars, intimates 

1530 Palsgr. 424, 1 am cheife a counsayle with one ; I am 
moste aboute hym . , he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
1879 Jamieson s. v., They're very chief wi’ ane auither. 

Mod. Sc. You and he are rather chief. 

7. absoi. or elliptically. See also Chief sh. 9. 

a. pi. Chief people. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 Neither Maior, nor Aider- 
man, nor other of the chiefe of the Citie. 1597 Bacon 
C outers of Good 4* Evill ii. (Arfa.) 140 In the northern climate 
the wits of chief are greater. 1613 W. Shute tr. Fougasses" 
Hist. Vejiice 4 Divers of the cheefe of Padua. X707 Hearne 
Collect. 9 Aug., One of chief who formerly got him turn’d 
by a Fellowship. 

b. The main part ; the most ; the bulk. 

1833^ Marry AT P. Simple xlviii. The dLasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very great, owing to its having 
taken place at , night, when, the chief of the inhabitants 
were in bed and asleep. 

8. Compared as chief er, chiefest. 

As the word wa.s weakened in force from the meaning of 
* head' or ^supreme' absolutely, to that of ‘leading', com- 
parison of relative position became possible; and thus a 
comparative chiefer oqx:\sx^% and much more frequently a 


superlative chiefest, the latter very common in the 16th and 
17th c., and still frequent in literary use. 
fa. comparatwe. Obs. 

1353 B-^ue Gardiner's Obed. F viij, That they might he 
taken for chief, yea, and chiefer than the chiefest. 1612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. 269 The Master may imploy his paines 
principally amongst the chiefer ; as the Vsher doth amongst 
the lower. 

b. superlative. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12418 He was chosyn . . chevest of coim- 
celi. 1535 CovERDALE Mark xii. 29 The chefest coni- 
maundement of ail commaundementes is. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbacEs Htisb. n. (1586) 72 b, The cheetest time of 
planting., is the end of Sommer. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abtis. II, 59 We giue vnto God the cheefest stroke and the 
cheefest rule in all things. X59X Shaks. % Hen. VI, 11. ii. la 
Within their chiefest Temple. i6ix Biblk Mark x. 44 Who- 
soeuer of you will bee the chiefest [Wycl., Rhetn. first, 
Tindale, etc. chefe]. 1689 Selden Table T. (Arb.) 82 Pa- 
tience is the chiefest fruit of Study. 1697 Damher Voy. I, 
xiv. 387 The Chinese are the chiefest merchants. 1699 
Ibid. II. II. iv. 112 About which they spend the chiefest of 
their time. X708 J. Chamberlayne.S’/. Gt. Brit. n. in. (1743) 
279 There are six penny-post offices : the chiefest is in 
Threadneedle Street. 1812 Byron liar. i. xl. The 
Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 Culture will 
instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of spohtaneousness. 

9 . Chief good, f chiefest good', used to translate 
Lat. sumtnum bormnt. 

1663 Cowley Verses 4* Ess. (1669) X17 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, That pleasure was the cheifest Good. 
x^7 Milton P. L. xl 493 As their chief good. ^ 1669 Gale 
Cz't. Gentiles i. i. i. 2 Desires after some one Chiefest Good. 
1729 Butler Serm. xiv. Wks. 1874 II. 193 Knowledge .. 
cannot be the chief good of man. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I. 31 
Reason, .informed the heathen sages that there was a chief 
good of man. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. 4 An. (1882) 212 A 
good in itself, one of the chiefest of goods. 

B. as adv. Chiefly, principally, arch, 
a X553 Udall Roister D. hi. v. (Arb.) S7 Sweete mistresse, 
where as I loue you . , chiefe of all B'or your personage, 
beautie, demeanour and witte. X583 Stanyhurst vS'w/j r. 
(xSSo) 17 But chiefe through lunoes long fostred deadlye 
reuengment. 1671 Milton Samson 754 Not truly penitent, 
but chief to try Her husband. 17x5-20 Pore lUati xiv. 291 
Me chief he sought. X795 Southey Joan of Arc v. 407 But 
chief where in the town The six great avenues meet. 1840 
Browning Sordello n. (1868} 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard’s Love-court, was it time, 
b. So chiefest. 

X632 Milton Penseroso 51 But first and chiefest with thee 
bring Him that yon soars on golden wing. i8xx Heber 
Hymn, * Hosannah, etc.'. But chiefest, in our clcansiid 
breast, Eternal, bid Thy Spirit rest. 

Chiefage, variantbl Chevage. Obs. 
Chiefairie, variant of Chivalry, after chief 
1548 U dall Erasm. Par, Pref. 6 b, Common actes of 
chiefairie. Ibid. Marcial chiefairie. 

CMefdom (tjrfdsm). [f. Chief + -hom.] 
The estate, position or dominion of a chief ; head- 
ship, leadership, chief place. 

1579 E. K, Gloss. Spenser's tlieph. Cal. Apr., The chief- 
dome and soveraintie of all flowers and greene hearbes, 
x6oz Deacon & Walker A^ts7t. Dnrel 146 They haue a 
superioritie and chiefdqme ouer the kingdomes of the world. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Lave Vo Rdr, a, I aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick; but principally the first, as first in worth 
and chiefdom. x86o Forster Gr. Remonstr. 64 The sway 
of a feudal chiefdom . . was ending, 1862 Meuivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) VI. xllx, 117T0 continueintheobscuredignity 
of his petty chiefdom. . 

Chiefery, cMefry, (tjj feri, tjrfri). Chiefly 
Irish. Also 6 cbefferie, cbeuerie, -ye, 6-7 
ebiefrie, 7 clieifrie, cbeeferio. [f. <3hief + 

-ERY, -RY.] 

1 . The office and territory of an Irish chief. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. InHolinshed II. ii/x Rotho- 
rike . . left the chefferie which he demanded. 1607 Davies ist 
Let. Earl Salisbury {i7%74 222 It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind ii. 15 Every Seignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries. 1883 R. Bagwell Irel, under Tudors 1. 13 Like a lay 
chiefry, the abbacy w'as elective. 

t 2 . The body of chiefs or leading people. Obs. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit, n. 123 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster, 

3 . The institution of chiefs. 

1887 Aikenmim 12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan-system, indeed, 
to * chiefery', and to * Celtic feudalism the duke [of Argyll] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands. 

4 . The dues belonging to the chief or tanist of a 
clan or district ; the analogous payment of tribute 
to the sovereign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 55/1 The Ori- 
ans . . denieng to paie their accustomable cheuerie, yeelded 
themselues vnto the earle of Ormond. 1596 Spenser 
State /?v/. Wks. (1862) 542/2 Able . . to yeeld her Maiesty 
reasonable chiefrie. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1747) 169 These cheeferies. .did consist cheefly in cuttings 
and cosheries and other Irish exactioms. 1731 Swift Consul, 
on Tvoo Bills Wks. (1761) III. 211 Leaving a small chiefry 
for the minister to pay. 1884 Mary Hickson Irel. in 17th 
Cent. I. 93 Large tracts of land . .for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefries to the Protestant owners in fee. 

Gbiefess (tjrfes). [f. Chief jA + -ess.] A 

female (ethnic) chief. 

1862 M. Hopkins Havjaii 18 The converted chiefess, 
Kapiolani. X882 Good Wds. 654 The highest chiefess dared 
not. -taste food that had been prepared for any man. i88x 
Sat. Rn>. 18 June 787 No one can address a chief or chiefesd 
without being first spoken to. 
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CHIFFONIEB. 


t CMeffb, obs. form of Keeve, a vat. 

Leit,^ papers B eu, VI JI^ X. i:75» 2 washing chieffes, 
f CMefiront. App. a comiption of Chaup- 
ROir, Champrain : cf. Chbvbronne in same sense. 

XS98BAERET Theor. PVarres Gloss. ’z^oChieffront^ a French 
word, is the arming for the forehead of the horse. 162a F, 
Markham Bk, War v. ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
hrest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier 
and ChieiFront. 

CMefLess (tMes), «. [f. Chirp + -less.] 
Having no chief. 

1730 Burt ScotL (1760) II. xxiii, aaiThe Chiefless 
Highlander was going to the place. 1742 PoPEi>«?ic, iv, 
617 And chiefless armies doz’d out the campaign. *88a 
Aikemeam 22 Apr. 501/2 From the lowly estate of chiefless 
Eskinio and almost chiefless Australians. 

Ollieflet. nonce-wd. A petty chief. 

3t86s W. G. Pklgv.k'Vis. Arabia I. 22 The chief or cMeflet, 
for he was no less, came out. 

CMefty (tJJ fli), [f. Chief sh. + -ly l.] Pro- 
perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meade New Zealand 356 A real chiefly exercise. 
1876 H. Spencer Princ, SocioL in. ix. (1879) 7®^ There is 
a natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
ment of chiefly power. 1882 A ikenseum 22 Apr. 502/1, 

CMefly (tjrfli'\ [f. Chief tz. + -ly 2 ,] 

1. In chief, in particular ; preeminently; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most of all. t Chiejli- 
est: most particularly. 

01:340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kut. 850 be lorde hym charred to a 
chambre, & chefiy cumaundez To delyuer hym a leude, hym 
lo^ly to serue. Ibid. 883 He . . achaufed hym, chefly, & 
henne his cher mended. 0 1400 Apd. Loti. 42 Crist is rich, 
for He haj) chefiy & richli alle bingis. *4.. Epiph. \ Tnn‘ 
dale's Vis. 1 1 3) Sche answered . . With all the port of womonly 
clennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. II. 292 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefeiy the price of Come this yere beganne greatly 
to be advaunced. 1611 Bible Tobit iv. 12 Beware of all 
whoredonie..and chiefeiy take a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers. 1645 Mrq. Worcester in Dircks Life viii. U865) 
118 That which is chiefliest and earnestUest recommended 
you. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. PP\ iii, To make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a barber. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 389 Not life, but a good life, is to 
be chiefly valued. 

2. (Relatively to others.) Principally, mainly, 
for the most part, (Usually with the force of 
* mainly but not exclusively \) 

*38. Wyclif PVks. (x88o) 370 f>e material swerde wij? his 
purtenance in |>« persone ot cesar, in whom bat tyme was 
chefly bis swerde. — Set. Wks. I. 14 Cristis prechours 
shulden chevely tellen Goddis lawe. 1529 Frith A niitkesis 
(1829) 300 We will chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1568 Grafton Ckron. IL 300, I must needes commend you 
very much in all your doings, chiefeiy for your valiantnes. . 
in this battaile. ijtx Addison Spec. No. 169 F 9 Cxsar's 
Character is chiefly made up of Good-nature. 1798 F erriar 
Illustr* Sterne iii. 58 The Anatomy of Melancholy. . consists 
chiefly of quotations. 31848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 
In consequence chiefly of his exertions. 

t C3iie*fiiess. Obs, [f. Chief a. + -ness.] The 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 

CZ420 Ckron. Vilod. 403 pen ony state gretter nowherellys 
to here, Of chefFenes.se or of hey3e governyng. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies vi. (D.) Accounted the principall; but.. their 
chiefne.sse was penes Regis arbitrium, 

Cliiefry : see Chiefeey, 

CMefsMp (tjFfJy). [f. Chief - j- -SHIP.] The 
office and function of chief, 

X783 Burke Affairs of India Wks. XI, 193 Mr, Nicholas 
Grueber, who preceded Mr. Barweil in the chiefship of 
Dacca, 1839 Tennent Ceylon II. x. ii. 625 The chiefship of 
the district has been ever since in the same family, 1878 
N. Amer, Rev.Tat A recognized chiefship In the ministry. 
CMeffcaiu (tjrften). Forms; 4 cb.eftayiie, 5-6 
cHieftayne, 6-7 -taine, 7-8 -tan, 5- -tain 3 also 
4 cliefteyn, ohiftaigne, ch.yftan, 5 cbofteyne, 
-tane, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, chifben©, chiefteyn, 
cliyeftayne, 5-7 Sc. cluftan, 6 clxefetaine, 
cbieefteine, cheefetein, chiefteyn©, -texne, 
(cheiftane, chief den), 6-7 chiefetain(e, chif- 
tain, 7 cheeftam(©, (8 cheiftan). [ME. cbc/-, 
chief tapne, arose as a variant of the earlier Cheve- 
Taine, partly phoneticxfor cheviaine)^ partly assimi- 
lated to Chief, and gradually superseded all 
the varieties of the earlier form. Chief teyn, chef- 
tain occur occas. in Anglo-French.] 

•f 1. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc.; head-man, 
rulejt, chief. 0/^x. m gen. sense, 
cx^zS, B. E. A Hit. P. (1864) B. 1295 Wyth charged charlotes 
be cneftayne he fyndez, 1400 Destr. Troy 3662 To chese 
horn a cheftayn to be chefe of bem all. c x^ipMerlin 
To yeve vs a kynge and chiefteyn that may saue and mayn- 
tene holy cherche. 1549 Compl. Scot, (1801) 151 IngHsmen 
tuik not God to be their cheiftane. *587 Fleming 
PlolimhedVll. loig/s The magistrates and cheefeteins of 
the citie. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4* Friar W. <1844) 52 
Every one of these groups of pea.santry..had a species of 
chieftain. ^ . 

2. A military leader ; a captain, tzrri. and 
CX330 R. Brunne Ckron, ii^io) 1:6 Dardan bight b® chef- 
tayn of bat company, Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng 
Danesry- cx^ Destr. 4790 Then Agamynon.. 

chargit hom as cheften all his choLse pepull. *368 Grafton 
Ckron, II. 416 The Scottes . . appoynted two Armies to in- 
vade Englande. ■ Of the first was chiefetaine' syr Thomas 
Halibarton, Ibid. II. 434 Sent to the sea Lord Edmond 


Holland Erie of Kent, as Chefetaine of that Crewe. *603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 16 These two armies conducted 
by their most resolute chiefetains. *79* Cowper Iliad 
xvu. 172 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of excelling form. *816 
Byron Ck. Har. in. xxiii, Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 
*847 Emerson Poems^ Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 
chieftain paced beside The centre of the troop allied, 
b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers. 
d:x649 Drumm, of Hawth. Hist. Jos. / Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather . . than render himself chiftain of thievish troops. 
1:847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them ; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

3. The Chief of a clan or tribe: 

a. of a Highland clan. (Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chief and chieftain : see quot. 
1818 .) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 
their family. 

1587 Sc. Acts (1597) § 94 [erroneously printed § gdj The 
Captaines, chieffes, and chieftaines of all Clannes. .and the 
principalis of the branches of the saidis Clannes. Ibid. 
§ 100 To require . . redresse thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Cuntrie. 1639 Sc. Pari., Minutes 
of Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Clannes and 
Landislorde might be obleist to bring in all brokin men. 
177a Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774)207 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains. 1814 Scott Let. 
in Lockhart xxxiii, Health to the Chieftain from his clans- 
man true I 1818 — Rob Roy Introd., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is tne leader 
and commander of the whole name. 1842 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Life III. ix. 160 She [Lady Willoughby] wore 
. . the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle’s feathers. 1858 
Glad.stone Homer I. 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles . . who claimed to be Kings as well as Chieftains. 

b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 

18^ W. Irving Capt. Bonne^nlle II. 165 Prevailing upon 

the Crow chieftain to return him his honses. 1841 D’Israeh 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 53 Beowulf, a chieftain of the Western 
Danes, was the Achilles of the North. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India 1 . 69 The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Rajas of Bundi and Jaypur. 

1 4- One who takes a chief or leading part ; a 
leader, principal, head, Obs. 

1513 More Rick. ///(1641) 202 The Chiefetaynes of the 
conjuration in England. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 412 The 
Abbot . . heeryng that the Chiefeteynes of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. x6oo Holland Livy xl. liii. 1092 
To proceed against them who bad been the cheeftaines 
and counsel lers to persuade them to passe over the Alpes. 
fig. c X386 Chaucer Pers. T. f 313 The deedly synnes, 
this is toseyn Chieftaynesof synnes. .Now been they clepea 
Chieftaynes for as much as they been chief. 

6. Ber. = Chief sb. 3, 

157a Bossewell Armorie n. 50 b, Here the fielde re- 
maynethe perfecte without alteration ofcoloure,and abydeth 
onely a.s charged in the chefetaine. 

CMeftSlIllcy (tjrft^nsi). [mod. f. prec. + -OY ; 
(cf. captaincy \ ; after infancy, lieutenancy, etc., in 
which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -^.] 

The rank or position of chieftain ; government by 
a chieftain ; = the earlier Chieftain iiy. 

18x7 Month. Rev. LXXXVIII. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded to the chieftaincy. 1835 Coleridge in FrasePs 
Mag. XII. 494 The Greek chieftancies, had . - passed into 
Constitutions, 181^8 Gladstone Homer I. 459 The chitf- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes. 

CMeftaiiiesS 1 tJrftenesV [f. as prec. + -NESS. 
Chefoentaynes occurs in 15 th c. and chefeiaynes in 
early i(5th c. ; but app. the virord after being long 
obs. was formed anew by Scott.] A female chide 
or chieftain ; a female head of a clan or tribe. 

CX4X0 Love Bojiavent.^ Mirr, xlix. i Gibbs MS. 103) J?e 
lady of alle worlde & princes of holy chyrche and cheuen- 
taynes [ed. W. de W. 1330, chefetaynes] of Codes peple. 
[itoa Constable Sonn. u. Poems (18591 41 Worthie dame ! 
if I thee chieftayne call of Venus' host.] 1805 Scott Let 
21 Mar. in Lockhart {xZ-ypi II. 217 , 1 don't know if ever you 
saw my lovely Chieftainess. 1818 — Rob Roy xxxi, The 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I may 
presume to call her so without offence to grammar. X837 
S. Osborn Quedah x. 133 Tamelan.. under the rule of a 
petty chieftainess. 

Cliieffcainry (tjrftenri). [f. as prec. 4 - -ey.] 

1. The rank oi chieftain, chieftaincy ; the rule or 
territory of a chieftain. 

X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 189 They were, .divided into the 
like petty chieftaineries as we find them to have been in 
Wales. X773 Johnson Leit.l. Ixxx. 144 The Laird .. has 
sometimes disputed the chieftainry of the clan with Macleod 
of Skie. x8c^ G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. v, 366 The. . 
chieftainry of B'ergus descended to his son. 1833 Blackiv. 
Mag. XXXIV. 326 A county of half-barbarian chieftainries. 

2. A body of chieftains collectively. ^ 

1807 A nnual Rev. V. 584 An aristocratic chieftaunry. 1836 
B. D. Walsh AHsiopk. Acharmansii. iv, Not thought to 
hate the chieftainry. 

CMefbaiusldp (tjz-ften^p). [f. Chieftain + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a chieftain, 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. let. 6 Sept., The chieftain- 
ship of the Highlanders is a very dangerou.s influence. X790 
Boswell Joknsotn (1831) I. 241^ A Highland gentleman., 
consulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain- 
ship of bis family from the chief, 1858 Bright Sf, Reform 
27 Oct, A Government under the chieftmnship of Lord 
Derby. x866 Livingstone (1873) I. ix. 247. 
Chieffcance, obs. form of plural chieftains. 
CMeftesS itjrftes), [Abnormal i. chief or 
chieftiain + -ESS- j A female chief or chieftain. 
1878 Spry Cruise iff H. M, S. Challenger xvi. (ed. 7) 275 


A small party of ladies, .amongst whom were. .Moa, Queen 
of Raiatea..the Chieftess of Morea. x^\ Mission Herald 
(Boston) Jan. (1884; sfl'he. . Christian woman and chieftess. 

t CMe'ffc J, Obs. [f. Chief 4- -ty.] Headship, 
supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degree. 

1332 Huloet, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaunce, or supre- 
macy, prbnatus. Cheifty, or pryncipall rule of holy matters, 
hierarchia. X583 Stubbes Anai. Abus. 11. 104 To giue the 
soueraigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, to a 
straunger. 1616 Hieron PVks. IL 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile most in his 
endeuour. a 1626 W. Sclater Expos. Rom. iv. (1650) 176 
The chiefety of our hope and confidence must be placed in 
God. 1644 Hunton Vind, Treat. Monarchy v. 39 These 
Titles, .import only Utmost chiefly. 

CMek, obs. form of Sheik. 

CMeld (tjfld). Sc. Also 6 cheild, 6- cMel. 
[App. a variant of Child. 

For Child in its ordinary sense Bairn is used in Sc. The 
chief difficulty with ckield is phonetic : in no other word is 
Eng. did i-oild) represented by t-zld in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself.] 

fl. In chamber-chield I see Chamber .yA 
13. Obs, 

X333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 703 With ane sword . . His 
chalmer cheild and all the laif, to deid . . he pot thame all. 
ciS6S Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. 27 (Jam.) He called 
for bis chamber-chiels, and caused them to light candles. 

2. A familiar term for man, esp. young man, lad ; 

* fellow * chap 

n:x758 Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels. 
1786 Burns Dream iv, But facts are cniels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed. 1789 — On Captain Grose i, A 
chield 's amang you taking notes. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvii, She 's breaking her heart, .about this wild chield. 

3 . ‘ = Child in Aberdeenshire ’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross Helemre 73 (Jam.) Heard ye nae woi'd, gin he 

had chiel or chare ? [{?) child or dear], 1790 Shirreps Gloss., 
Chiel, child; PVi* chiel, with child. 

Cliier(e, obs. form of Cheer. 

Chierete, chierte^e, obs. ff. of Cherte. 
CMese, obs. form of Cheese sbi^ 

Chievance, Chieve : see Cbevance, Cheve. 
f Chiever. Obs. rare. [a. F. chilvre L. capra 
sbe-goat.] A goat. 

X491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W.) 1. vi. xoa/i The 
paas & way of the wylde bestes, as chicuers, beres & other. 
Chif(fe, obs. forms of Chief. 

Cliiff-cliaff (tji'fitjaf). Also 8 cbiflF-chaf, 
cbif-cliaf. [Expressive ohts note.] A bird, also 
called Lesser Pettychaps {Pkylloscopus rttfus), of 
the family Sylminm or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Willow Wren or Willow Warbler, with which 
it is often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

C1780 G. White Observ. (18761 1 . 409 The smallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf. .utters two sharp piercing 
notes. 1792 — Lett. xi. To^ Marsham, The smallest willow- 
wren., called here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud sharp 
notes, is always the first spring bird of pa.ssage. i860 
Tristram Gt. Sahara vi. 100 Here are the winter-quarters 
of many of our familiar English birds : the cHffchaff, willow- 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens, 
Hence CM'fF-cliaff z^,, to utter this bird’s note. 
1884 J. Burroughs in Cent, Mag. Mar. 779/2 The little 
chiffehaff was chiffehaffing in the pine woods. 
Clliffiiey-’bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Chiffney, a jockey, which gives more leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales IL xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callous that a Chiffney-bit might have broken his jaw, but 
I defy it to have stopped him. 
il CMftoil. ( JfM). [F. ; « ' tout ajustement de 
femme ne servant qu’ k la parure’ (Littid), primarily 
piece of old cloth, paper, etc., rag ; f. chtfe rag.] 
pi. Ornamental adjuncts of a lady’s dress, *fal-lals 
colloquially extended to matters of feminine dress 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 

1876 Geo. Eliot /?««. Der. xxxix, It would stand out well 
among the fashionable chiffons. 1885 Pall Mall G. 18 J une 
3 With various chiffons here and there, perhaps a bit of 
Japanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled up in front 
into a knot or a bow, x888 E. M. Marsh in Gd. Words 
May 339 Tea and chiffons become monotonous. Mod. 

* What did you and Miss B. talk about? ' ‘ Oh I chiffons T 

Ciliffonier ' Jiibni»‘i). Also -ormieT, -onniere, 
-oniere, cEeffonier. [a. F. cHiffonnier, \-iire 
rag-gatherer, transf. ‘ a piece of furniture with 
drawers in which women put awaj their needle- 
work, cuttings of cloth, etc.’ (Littre).] 

1. A piece of furniture, consisting of a small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. 

1806 C. K. Sharpe Lett. (18881 1 . 251 Driven out into the 
wide world with a small helpless family of chiffoniers, 
writing-tables and footstools. 1831 Cat's Tail 28 Littered 
table and chiffonnifere. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 
108/1 Rosewood chiffoniers. 1844 Alb, Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury Ks8fi II. ii, 176 The rout cakes are in the chif- 
foniere. X831 Times 2 Apr, 12/6 Cheffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. 

II 2. A rag-picker ; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sciously Fr,, and usually so spelt.) 

1836 Sat. Rev. IL 568/2 Play the part of political chiffon- 
niers. 1861 Ibid, 14 Dec. 620 All kinds of odds and ends, 
scr^s and rubbish, fished up as it were by the literary 
chiffonnier. 1883 HarpePs Mag. 829/1 Swarms of Chif- 
foniers gather around it to pick out. .scraps of value. 
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(1 CMgfMOn [a. F. chignon nape of the 

neck, ciiignon; in earlier ^. chaaigno 7 i (13th c.)> 
chaignon du col, cJmwn du col, eschignon du col 
(16th c.) nape of the neck, variant oi' chatnon ring 
or link of a chain, f. chatne chain.] 

A large coil or hump of hair, usually folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times ^e. g. c 1780, 
f 1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neck or back of the head. 

Lady's Mag. XIV. 121 Fashionable Dresses for 1783. 
Full Dress. — The hair large, and the chignon low behind, 
1817 Mar. Eogworth xiii, The hair behind, 

natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 
. .was {c. 1780] turned up in a sort of ^eat bag, or club, or 
chignon, 1821 Blackw. Mag, X. 267 Tretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks. *865 Pall Mall G, 3 July 9/1 A 
young gentleman was seen riding . . holding on high at the 
end of his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. 1871 M. Collins Mrq, Merck, II. vi, 
171 These girls.. are all alike — from chignon to ankle. 
Hence CSn'g'non.ed a.^ wearing a chignon. 

1869 Daily 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty, 
chignoned ‘ cocodettes 1870 W, Whitman in Scott Rev. 
(1883) 291 Unhealthy forms padded, dyed, chignon'd. 

CMgoe (tji-g^). Also 7C?)-8 chego, 8 ciiiego, 
ch-iger, 8 9 chtegoe, cMgre, 9 chigua, chigo, 
chigger. Also Jigger. [A West- Indian name: 
the F. form is chique, which Littr6 thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small ; of this chigo might be a 
negro corruption : evidence is wanting. Chigger, 
jigger, are coiTuptions by English-speakingpeople,] 
A small species of flea {Pttlex or Sar-copsylla 
penetratzs), foimd in the West Indies and South 
America. The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feet (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with eggs, which are 
sometimes hatched there, causing itching, and pain- 
ful sores. Hence f cliigoe-patad a, (quot. 1691). 

1691 Reply to Vind. of Disc. on. Unreasonableness of New 
Separation ii By Vertue of which.. a busie Chego-pated 
Priest may insolently attempt to Visit his Metropolitan. 
1708 Kbr.sey, Chi ego, a small Creature that gets into the 
Feet of those that live in the Island of Barbadoes, and 
make.s them very uneasie. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. i6a 
The Chego. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 418 The Chigoe or 
Chiger..is very frequent and troublesome in all our sugar- 
colonies. 1781 Smeatham in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 170 The 
jigger of the West Indies. 2796 Stedman Surinam I, vii. 
137 Multitudes of chigoes or sand-fleas. 1810 Southey 
Mist. Brazil x. 436 The flr.st settlers .suffered terribly from 
the chiguas or jiggers. 1830 Bindley Nat Syst. Bot. 46 In 
the West Indies the juice of Mammea is employed to destroy 
the chiggers. 1868 F. Boyle Ride across Cont. 68 ‘ Neguas ' 
..better known in England by their West Indian name, 
* jiggers ' or ‘ chigos \ 

Cliik(e, -en, obs. form of Chick, Chicken. 
Chikino, var of Chequin. 

Chilandre : see Chilindre. 

cx^tiPromp. Parv.jif Chylander or chylawndur, chyzidnts 
[v.r. chillindms\. 1530 Palsgr. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Cliilbed, obs. form of Childbed. 

CMlMain (tji ibWn ), F orms : 6 chyll blayne, 
cMlblaine, 6-7 chilblan©, (7 cbild-blanQ, 
-blain), 8 eliill-, 7- oMlblain. [f. Chill +Blain.] 
An inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
to cold, affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. 

1547 Sale-sbury PPe/sh Diet, Perfigedd, chyll blayne. 
1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 357 Wash chil- 
blanes when they breacke with good warme wine. x6s6 
Riogley Pract, Physick 80 Child-blanes are an inflamma- 
tion of the Feet by the Winter cold.^ x676_D'Urfey Mad. 
Fickle I. i. (1677) 4 For fear of catching Chil-blanes. 1807- 
a6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5J1 91 If a limb, that is 
. . excessively cold, be suddenly warmed, chilblains .. are 
the result, 1826 Scott Diary 26 Mar., I catch chilblains 
on my fingers and cold in my head, 

CkiTblaiu, v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] To affect 
with chilblains. In mod. Diets. 

CMlMained (tjl’lbl^ind'), a. [f. Chilblain 
+ -ed ] Affected with chilblains ; alsoy?^. ^ 

1602 B. JoNSON Poeiasierv. iii, Clumsie chil-hlain'd ludge- 
ment, 1658 Flecknoe Mnigmat Charac. (1665) *03 (His 
fingers] be so gouty and chilblain'd. 1831 Cat's Tail pUn- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. 

OlinMamy (tfidbl^Jni), a. [f. as prec, + -Yl.] 
Affected with chilblains. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 222, With chilhlainy fingers 
1859 Chamb. Jmt XI. 83 A small child in a distant school 
—gloomy, fireless, chilhlainy. 

tCMlce. Obs. rare’~'^, [f. child after mike 
OE. miltse, f. zm'ld.] Childishness, childness. 

a 1200 Moral Ode in E. E. P. (1862) 22 Mest al j>ast Ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnesse and chilce. 

CMld (tjhild), sb. FI. children (tji-ldren). 
Forms : Smg. 1 oild, 2- child ; also 2 oyld, 2-6 
chyld, (4 chilld), 4-6 chylde, 4-7, 9 {arch, in 
sense 5) childe, (5 schyld) ; see also Chield. 
FI. : see below. [OE. did neut. OTeut. type 
*kilpo''^ (OE. -Id from OTeut. -Ip) from root ^kilp-, 
whence also Goth, kilpd womb, inkilpd pregnant 
woman. Not found elsewhere : in the other WGer. 
langs. its place is taken by kind. 


As the form of OHO., OS,, OFris. kind is not satisfac- 
torily explained from the root ken~ (Aryan gen-) ‘l^get, 
hear and is, for LG. at least, quite irregular. Prof. Sievers 
suggests the possibility that kirid is a perversion of did, 
kilp; by assimilation to the derivatives of root ken-, which 
may have spread from OHG. to OS. and Fris. 

The OE. plural was normally did ; but in late 
OE. the word was partly assimilated to the neuter 
-os stems, making nom. pi. cildrie, -ra, and esp. gen. 
pi. dldra. ^Elfric, Grammar 23, gives nom. did, 
gen. dldra, dat. cildum ; but he also has nom. 
dldm (e. g. Horn. 11 . 324). No r forms occur in 
the earlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had did and dldo ', and sometimes made 
the word masc, with pi. dldas. In ME, there 
are rare instances of chyld, childe as plural ; but 
the surviving type was OE. dldru, dldra, which 
gave ME. dtildre, chiUerx this was the regular 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, 
and Lincolnsh. But in the south this was made 
childer-ezi, childre-n by conformation to the -en 
plurals : cf. brethre, brether, bzxthren, plurals of 
Brother. This has become the standard and 
literary form. The Old Northumbrian dlda^ is 
paralleled by childes in 15th c., which is excep- 
tional ; but the Sc. differentiated word Chield has 
always chields in plui-al.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

t a. childe : i dido, did, 2 chyld, 4 childe. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 pa brohte weron him 
cild. 1000 O. Matt. xxi. 16 Of cilda and of sacerda 
mu' 3 e. c 1160 Hatton G. Matt. ii. 16 Ealle ha chyld J>e on 
Bethleem wseron. <:x34o Cursor M. (Triii.) 11578 t>e childe 
J?at were slayne. 

childer : OE. dldru, dldz^a, 2-6 childre, (3 
childere), 3- childer (still in dial,\ 4 dre, 4-5 -yre, 
4-6 -ir, 5 childtir, -yr, 5-6 chylder, -ur. Genii, 
OE. dldra, 2 chyldren {ox*idaf>f, 2-'s childrezte, 
2-7 childre, 4-7 childer, 5 chyldyr, 6 chillder, 
Childers. 

C975 Rushvo. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 16 Of muSe cildra & suken- 
dra. c 1000 .®LPRrc Colloq. ad. init., We cildra bidda|> j?®* 
cxooo Thorpe's Horn. II. 6j8 (Bosw.) CUdru. cxx6o 
Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxi 16 Of chyldren, & of sacerda muSe. 
c XX7S Lamb. Horn. 7 pa weren monie childre dede. Ibid., 
Of mile drinkende childre muSe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 422 
Childrene scole. ctz$Q Gen.^ Ex, 715 Fader, and breSere, 
and childre, and wif. a 1300 Cursor M. 2707 Childir thre. 
Ibid. 5549 par chiider [TVzw. MS. childre] Hues, X382 
WvcnF Ps. cxiiffl. I Preise, jee childer, the Ixsrd. X432-50 
tr. Higden i. xii, Techenge the childre. 1535 Coverdale 
Esther \x. 28 Dayes. .to be kepte of childers children. X539 
Tonstall Serm. Palm (1823U1 Besydes women and 
chylder. 1549 Compl. Scot. (iSoi 13 His propir childir. 
XS78 Gude 4- Godlie Ballates (1868) 114 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sail se. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. iv. 193 
What childre-spell ? what May-game have we here ? c 1631 
Turnament Totenham 154 in Haxl. E. P.P. Ill 80 It was 
no childer game. 1861 E. Waugh Birtle Carters T. 31 
We're 0' God Almighty’s childer, mon, i88x Leicestersh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Childer, or Ckildem, var. of ^ children \ 

y. children : 3 childez'ne, -rene, 3-5 chyldryn, 

childer en, -dr in, 4-5 -dryn, t^-Gchildern (still in 
dial,\ chyldren 5 childeryn, -dyrn, 6 chyldei'ne, 2- 
children. Exc. in 3 childres. Genii. 4-5 chyldryn, 
6 children, -ern, 4-7 childz'ezzs, 7- children s, 

1x75 Lamb. Horn, m Feire children. 4^x205 Lay. 12992 
An of jjissen children {1275 childrene]. Ibid. 5323 Childre 
swiSe hende [1275 children]. Ibid. 5414 Riche menne chil- 
dren. a 1225 Ancr. R. 230 His leoue children. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 392 Of her chyldryn no5t on. c X300 Beket 79 
5 unge childeme. c 1325 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 684 Chef chyldryn 
fader. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. x. (1495) 229 The 
fallynge euyll also hyght childrens euyll. CX430 Free- 
masonry 8 For these chyldryn sake. 1483 Act x Rich. Ill, 
c. 2 § i Their childeryn impreferred. 1548 Hall Chron. 
an. 1533. 215 Two hundreth chyldren. 1352 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Their chyidrens [1349 childers] chil- 
dren. 1536 Chron. Gr. Friars q6 The men chylderne wyth 
the women chylderne. x6xx Bible Matt. xv. 26 The 
childrens bread [X750 children's]. 

t 8. Childs I OE. dldas. 5 childes. 

C9SO Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Lytlas ensehtas vel 
cildas. c X460 Tenmeley Mysi. 152 Where so many childes 
Thare halj's cannot bete. 

€. childres. rare. 

X27S Lay. 5465 Alle hire childres. 

B. Signification. 

I. With reference to state or age. 

1 . The unborn or nev/ly born human being ; 
foetus, infant. App. originally always used in re- 
lation to the mother as the ‘ fruit of the womb*. 
When the application was subsequently extended, the 
rimitive sense was often expressed by babe, baby, infant 1 
ut * child ' is still the proper term, and retained in phrases, 
as * with child ‘ to have a child ‘ child-birth the verb 
to child, etc. 

C930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 44 Se cild in innaS minura. 
cxooo Ags. G. ibid., Min cild, on minum mno|>e [cxx6o 
Hatton G., Min chyld]. Ibid. Luke ii. 16 pact cild on binne 
aled, cxx6o Hatton G. ibid., Paet chyld on binne aleisd. 
c 1200 Ormin 6944 Wipb pe childess moderr. 138a Wyclif 
Luke I, 40 The 5onge child \x6th c. versions babe] in hir 
wombe gladide. — iL x6 A 3ong child put in a cracche 
[i6tk c. w. babe layde in a manger], a X440 Sir Degrev. 
1892 Sevene chyldur she hym bare. X460 Capgrave Chron. 
2o 3 In the same 3ere the qweea had child at Gaunt, c X475 


Pictorial Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 751 Hec matrix, a schyn 
that a schyld ys consevyd in. x6ii Bible Lev. xii. 5 If she 
beare a maid child. x6s3 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 35 It ex- 
pelleth the dead childe and the after-birth. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises (1827) II. 325 A child en vcfiire. .is considered as a 
child messe, Sind is entitled under all the circumstances, in 
which a child then bom would be entitled. Green Short 

Hist ix. § 9 The last living child of the Princess Anne, 
b, spec. A female infant, a girl-baby. dial. 
x6ii Shaks. Wini. T. m. iii. 71 A very pretty barne : A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder? 1773 Ash, Child, an infant— a 
son or daughter, .a female infant, c 1780 Hole MS. Gloss, 
Devonsh. (cited by Halliw.) Child, a female infant. 1876 
N. 4- Q. 22 Apr., A country woman [in Shropshire] said to 
me, apropos of a baby, ‘Is it a lad or a child?' x888 El- 
worthy W. Som, Word-bk. xoB Chiel. .2 K female infant. 

‘ Well, what is it theeas time, a chiel or a bwoy ? ' 

% A young person of either sex below the age of 
puberty ; a b^oy or girl 
A gradual extension of sense 1. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 222 Him hylp8 . . paet him feet cild 
setslape. ^1x73 Lamb. Horn, (1867; 7 pa children plo^e- 
den in pere strete. a 1225 A ncr. R. 422 Ancre ne schal nout 
. . turnen hire ancre hus to childrene scole. c 2386 Chaucer 
Prioress's T. 49 To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon. a 1547 Surrey jiEneid 11. 300 Children and maides 
that holly carolles sang. _i67i Milton P. R.x. 201 When 
1 was yet a child, no childish play To me was pleasing. 
1747 Berkeley Tar-water in Plague III. 484 Two 
children, a boy and a girl. 1804 Wordsw. Poems on 
Ckildh. i, The child is father of the man, 1833 Ure Philos. 
Mamf yoi A desire to lessen the labour of young children. 

b. In the Bible, as rendering Heb. ‘ child % 

‘ bairn’, extended to youths approaching or enter- 
ing upon manhood. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 30 Ruben turned a5en to the 
sisterne, fonde not the child [i. e. Joseph a;t. 17]. Dan. i. 
17 God gaue to the.se children science and discipline. 162X 
Ibid, As for these foure children, God gaue them knowledge 
and skil. — Apocrypha {title) The Song of the three hefiy 
children, which followeth in the third chapter of Daniel. 
Mod. vCanticle) Befiedicite or the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren. 

3 . transf One who has (or is considered to have) 
the character, manners, or attainments of a child; 
esp. a person of immature experience or judge- 
ment ; a childish person. (See also 20.) 

c X2S0 Moral Ode in E. E. P. (1862) 22 Wei lange ic habbe 
child iben a worde & ec a dede. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xiv. 20 
Britheren, nyle 3e be maad children in wittis. 1526 Tyn- 
DALE ibid., Brethren be not chyldren in witte. 1334 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xiv, He was a childe amonge 
children. 1678 Dryden All for Love iv. i, Men ai-e but 
children of a larger growth. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 44 
Your language proves you still the child. 1857 Buckle 
Civilis. I. ix. 576 The French, always treated as children, 
are, in political matters, children still. 

b. In contemptuous or affectionate address. 

X390 Shaks. Mias. N. in. ii. 409 Come recreant, come 
thou childe, lie whip thee with a^ rod. X850 Tennyson In 
Mem. VI. vii, Poor child, that waitest for thy love I Ibid. 
Lxix. iv, They called me fool, they call’d me child, 

4 . Formerly applied to all pupils at school, esp. 
to those at charity schools, 

<2X200 Charter of Eadidne in Cod. Dipl. IV. 260 I c Ead- 
wine munek, cildremeistre on Niwan munstre, 0x340 
Hampole Pr. Come. 5881 Maysters som tyme uses pe 
wand pat has childer to lere under J>air hand. 1318 Colet 
Stai. Si. Pauls in Lupton Life of Colei 276 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyng in theyr Settes. 1356 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (1852) 76 Alle the men chylderne wyth the women 
chylderne. .that perteynyd unto the bowse of the powre 
[Christ's Ho.spitai]. 17^ Hearne Collect (1886) I, 216 
[They] were all poor Children, Taberders and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen’s College. 1720 Strype \St. Paul's Sck.) 
in Stow's Surv. 1. xxv, If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to learn there, such Child for no Man’s 
Suit be again received into the School. tSio Minute-bk. of 
Mill Hill Sch., Regul. for Dom. Si^erint. . . His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduct of the Boys. . 
before and after School hours. He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. 

b. spec. A singing boy or chorister. Still re- 
tained at the Chapel Royal, St, James’s. 

xSxo-xi Northumhld. Househ. Bk. 40 Gentyllmen and 
Childryn of the Chapell. Ibid. 44 Childer of the Chapell— vj. 
X334 in Glasscock Rec. St Michael's, Bp. Stortford 1 18821 41 
New surplecs for the childern. 1566 Turberv. Poems \tttle) 
Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell. 2384 Lyly (title) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenes Maiestie . . by her Maiesties 
Children, . and the Children of Paules. a 1717 Cheque Bk. 
Chapel Royal 28 Dr. William Croft (as Master of the 
Children). 1887 Daily Tel. 8 Apr., Mr. C. S. Jekyll, or- 
ganist and composer to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children. 

t 5 . A youth of gentle birth : used in ballads, 
and the like, as a kind of title, arch. When used 
by modern writers, commonly archaically spelt 
chylde or childe, for distinction’s sake. 

'The precise force with which did was used in OE, is not 
certain *. Mr, Freeman {Norm. Cong. I. v. 374 note’'' merely 
concludes that ‘it is clear that it was a title of dignity'. 
In 13th and 14th c. ‘ child ' appears to have been applied to 
a young noble awaiting knighthood : e. g. in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc. 

xox6-20 Charter of Godwine in Cod. Dipl. IV. 10 Godwines 
Wulfeages sunu, and iElfsige cild, and Eadmer set Burham. 
c 13x4 Guy IVarw. ^A.) 6032 Ac a child yong man aplight. . 
Berard was his right nam, Alle on he folwed Sir Gii. f 1330 
Will. Palerfte 1822 O^er cherl ober child. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 123 To whom he ordeyned child Gil- 
bert to be tutour. c 1430 Syr Try am, 741 And Tryamowre 
rode hym ageyne, Thogh he were mekylle man of raayne, 
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The chylde broght hym downe! 1440 York My si, xxx. 
143 Be he ctiurle or childe. ^1525 Douglas vi. v. 55 

(Camb. MS.) Aiichises get ! heynd childe [iz/.nheynd,kynd], 
curtes and glide. 1533 Bellenden Lwy ii. (1822)124 Than 
was in Rome ane nobxll childe. .namit Caiu-s Mucuis. x55|6 
Spenser J** Q. vi. viii, 15 I'he noble Childe, preventing his 
desire . . smote him on the knee. IhM. vi. ii. 36 Ghyld 'fris- 
tram^ prayd that he with him might goe. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
in. iv. 187 Childe Rowland to the darke Tower came. 
Srtiyoo ChUd Waters i. in Percy Relig. III. ix, Childe 
Waters in his stable stoode. ? <11700 Child of Ell ii. in 
Child Ballads i. vii. 103/2 Till he haue slaine the Child of 
Eli. 1765 Pergv 4 ?.?//^. (1823) III. 315 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title, it is repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Faerie Queen. 1812 Byron \iiiU\ 
Childe Harold. lbid. i. i\\^ Childe Harold was he hight. 
Ibid. I. iv, Worse than adversity the Childe befel. <11839 
pRAED Poems (1864) I. 267 The pious Childe began to sing, 
f H. A lad or ' boy’ in service ; a page, attendant, 
etc. Cf. also child^woman in 22 . Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Acts iv. 25 By the mouth of oure fadir Dauith, 
thi child. C1460 J. Ru.ssell Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. 
(1868)191, X478 WiHin P^'ermy Papers bequethe 
to John Jakke, child of my kichen, xs. cte^ Liber Nij^er 
Emu. IV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 No man .shall drawe in 
any office in this courte any chylde or.servaunt, but he be 
come of dene byrthe. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. ix. 10 Saul 
sayde ynto his childe : Thou hast well spoken, igss Will in 
Maddison Lincolitsh. Wills (1888)46 To Henry Scott ‘ some- 
tyme my childe iij^. iiiW/ x6io Househ. Prince Hen. in 
(1790)336 Noe childe, page, scowrer, or turne- 
broach, to marry. 

1 7, Used familiarly or contemptnously for ‘lad’ ; 
Mellow’, Mhap’, ‘ man.’ Ohs, ; but cf. Sc. Chield. 

xs^i Robinson tr. (Arb.) 128 The false and 
malicious circumuentions of craftie children. 1361 Awdeley 
Prat. Vacab. 6 A Curtesy man. .^'his child can behaue him 
selfe manerly. 1638 Strafforde Lett. 28 J uly, They [the 
Scots] are shrewd Children, not won much by (jourtship. 

b. In U, S., esp. among negroes, ‘this child’ is 
tised jocularly in speaking of oneself. 

x8so Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonfs C. vii, ‘ Be careful for the 
honses, Sam. .don’t ride them too fast’..' Let dis child alone 
for dat, ' .said Sam. 1851 Ruxton Ehr West (Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going West for many a month. 

II. As correlative to parent 
8 . The offspring, male or female, of human 
parents ; a son or daughter. This in OE. was ex- 
pressed by hearn, Baibn. 

£■1175 Lamb, Horn. (1867) 49 Riche men . .be habbeS. .feire 
wifes . and feire children, c izoo Charter of Brihimcer 
(dated 1053) in Co</. Oipl. IV. 133 Efter his childrene daje. 
c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 715 Fader, and breSere, and childre, and 
wif. c 12^5 Chaucer L. G. W. 90X Tisbe, Ye wrecched 
jelouse faders cure, We that weren whylome children youre, 
We prayen yow, etc. a 1400 Cozu Myst. (1841) 81 So mylde 
So xulde childyr to fadyr and modyr. 1326 Tjndale Col. 
ill. 20 Clbildren [Wyclif sones] obey youre fathens and 
mothers in all thinges. 13^ Coverdale Esther ix. 28 Not 
to be forgotten, but to be liepte of childers children. 13^ 
Compl. Scot, 9 Ane ordinance til excerse his propir childir, 
1&2 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 148 Now you speake Like a good 
Childe, and a true Gentleman. i84i~4 Emerson Ess. SelA 
Relicmce Wks. (Bohn) L 28 Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? 1843 Ma- 
caulay Mad. HArbiay^ Ess, (188D702A Well known as. . 
the father of two remarkable children. 

b. It has been pointed out that child or mjy 
child is by parents used more frequently (and 
longer) of, and to, a girl than a boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘ my child ’ of or to a son, but fre- 
quently of or to a daughter. 

This is possibly connected with the use in 1 b ; but Is per- 
haps more due to the facte that jg'zrl has a wider range of 
application than boy, and that a daughter is more dependent 
on parental protection. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i, 77, 1 charge thee doe, as thou 
art my childe. 1603 — Lear iv. vii. 70, I thiiike this Lady 
To be my childe Cordelia. 16x0 — Temp. v. i. 198 That I 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse. 

c. The young of an animal, {rare.) 

XS90 Spenser P\ Q. 1. vi. 27 A Lyonesse, did lowd require 
Her children deare. 1697 Drvden Virj^. Georg', iv. 742 Her 
Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments, 

, 9. //. In Biblical and derived uses : Descendants ; 
members of the tribe or clan. 

<7 1325 B. E. Allii, P. B. 684 He [Abraham] is chosen to he 
chef chyldryn. fader. ^ 1382 Wyclif Ex. iii. 14 Thus thow 
shalt seye to the children of Israel. 1432 30 tr. Eligden 
(Rolls) L 121 Canaan is a region of Syria, posses.sede Srste 
of the childre of Canaan. 1611 Bible Jndg, iv. 6 Ten 
thousand men of the children of Naphtali. 18^ Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II, 127 A Helot feeling, compounded of awe and 
hatred, is. . discernible in the children of the vanquished. 

10. TheoL Child of God x i.e. by creation, or by 
regeneration and adoption. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, xg peih alle men ben godes chil- 
dren . for bat he hem alle shop £ and ches hem to sunes and 
to dohtres. a 1223 Ancr. A\ 230 Hwon God 5ifS him leaue 
on his leoue children. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6148 
Commes now til me, My fadir blissed childer fre. 1326 
Filer, Per/. iW. cle W. 153 1) 8 The chrysten man, as the 
welbeloued chylde of ^od. 1549 Gh. Catechism fi852) 
In my baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God. <2:1636 Bp. Hall Wks.ix6Gy} 144 
Which way should I become the child of God? 1846 Trench 
Huls. Lect/w, Marvellously does He thus ran oftentimes 
the lives of his children parallel with the life of the Church 
at large. 1830 Robertson Ser^n. I. iv. (1878) 54 Man is 
God’s childj and the sin of the man consists in perpetually 
living as if it were false. 

11. Applied (chiefly in pi.) to disciples teacher 
and those in a similar relation. (Chiefly Biblical.) 

£ 1325 E. E.Ailit. P, B, 1300 ,pe. .prophetes childer* ' 138 . 


Wyclif Sel. III. 374 Freris . . maken dissencioun 

bitwix curatis and hor gostly childer. 1326 Tindale i fokn 
ii. I My lytell children, these thynges write I vnto you, that 
ye synne not. 1333 Coverdale 2 Khtgs ix. i Ehseus the 
prophet called one of the prophetes children, 1368 Bible 
(Bishop.s’) John xxi. 5 Children, haue ye any meate? 1853 
Maurice Proph, ^ Kings ix. 139 The phrase ‘ children of 
the prophets ’ , . indicates men who were taught by a prophet. 

la. One of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
a person ; one who inherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his influence. 

X38 . Wyclif Wks. (1880) 351 pei ben cayra.s childire. — 
Sel Wks. III. 386 Freris also ben Scarioths childre. 1335 
Coverdale xiii. xoOthou childe of the deuelL.and 
enemye of all righteousnes. 1888 Daily Neius 7 Sept. 5/2 
The children of Ixaak Walton have multiplied beyond all 
reckoning, .and river fishing has been falling off. 

13. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
ence, attachment, or natural relation to a place, 
time, event, circtimstance of birth, ruling or charac- 
teristic quality. Orig. a Hebraism of Scripture 
transl. ; e. g. children of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom ; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of murder, of death ,* 
of wisdom, of folly, of truth, of fancy ; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the century ; 
of adultery, of shame ; of tears, of sorrow, of 
prayers, etc., etc, 

1340 Ayenb 101 Child of yre and of helle. 1388 Wyclif 
^ohn xii. 36 That 50 be the children of lijt [X382 sones]. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 180 We all be borne the 
chylder of ire, as .saynt Paule sayth. XS26 Tindale i These. 
V. 5 Ye are all the children of light, and the children of the 
daye. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings vi. 32 This childe of mur- 
thure. — 1 Sam. xx. 31 He is a childe of death. 1388 
Shaks. L. L.L. i. i, X7X This childe of fancie that Armado 
hight. X596 — I P/en. IV, m. ii. 139 This same Child of 
Honor and Renowne. 1606 — <$• Cl. n. vii. 106 Be a 

Child o’ th’ time. 1611 Bible yudg. vi. 3 The children of 
the East. — Luke vii. 35 Wisdom is justified of all her 
children. — Col. iii. 6 The children of disobedience. 1632 
Milton V Allegro 133 Sweetest Sbakspeare, Fancy’s Child. 
1641 ~ Ch. Govt. II, iii. (1851) 174 The.. voice of truth and 
all her children, c 1800 Wordsw. To a Young Lady i, Dear 
child of nature. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 3 Elizabeth 
- .was a child of the Italian Renascence. 1885 F. Harrison 
Choice Bks. (1886) 193 Thomas Carlyle, .is in spirit a child 
of the great Revolution. 

14. fg. That which originates from, or is pro- 
duced by, something else; the 'offspring’ of. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. i. iv, 97 Dreames : Which are 
the children of an idle braine. X605 — Macb, iv. iii, 115 
Ihis Noble passion Childe of integrity. 1628 Feltham 
Resolves 11. xxxviii. 117 When Mischiefe is the childe of 
Mirthe. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11 1. X97 Baser courses, 
children of despair. Ibid. iv. 401 A hope. The child of 
regal compact. 

till. 16. Child-bearing. Ohs. [? elliptical, or 
f. the vb.] 

a X300 Cursor M, 11204 Sco was at hir time o child, c 1323 
Pope Gregory infeg. Cath. (1840) 12 The thridde day of 
hir childe To chirche sche Jede. 1480 Robi. Devyll 8 If 
prayers had not been, .she had deyed of chylde. 

IV. Phrases and Proverbs. 

IQ. From (f of) a child or children ^ of a child 
little) : from childhood. 

1326 Tindale Mark ix. 21 How longeis it agoo, sens this 
hath happened him ? And he sayde, of a chylde. 1335 Cover- 
dale Prov. xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seruaunt from a childe. x6xi Bible 2 Tim., lii. 75 From a 
childe thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures.^ 1636 Trapp 
Comm, Eph. vj. ii Coriolanus had so used his weapons of 
a child little. 176X Fr. Sheridan S. Biduiph 1 . 8 It was 
our continual practice, from children, to keep little journals. 

17. With child’, a. lit. Pregnant. Hence To 
get {beget obs.) with child \ to go with child. 

c XX7S Cott. Horn. (Morris^ 227 Hi. .wurS mid cylde. c 1205 
Lay. 265 peo wimon was mid childe R X27S pe mayde was 
wid childe]. c 1250 Gen , ^ Ex. 974 Agar- . wimman wio childe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26^5 Agar was made wit child, a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. (Matz.) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon, X340 Ayenb. 224 pe elifans nele na5t wonye mid his 
wyue Ijernuyle pet hi is mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxlviii. 317 She sayd that she was with child. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Heti. IV, v. iv, xo If the childe I now go with, do 
miscarrie. 1603 Mens, for M. i. ii. 74 Forgetting Madam 
lulietta with childe, 16x1 Bible Malt. i. 18 Shee was 
found with childe of [Coverdale by] the holy Ghost. i6sx 
Jer. Taylor Holy Living iv, (1727) 327 Women great with 
child. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 578 Such doubts and 
fears were common to her state. Being with child. 

t b, tmmf of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
sails. Ohs. 

<7x420 Pallad. OH Hush. 1, 70 With ryshes, reede, graas . . 
also goo it [good land] with childe, 1577 B* Googe Heres~ 
bctcKs Husb.i\. (1586) X05 In the Spring, all Trees are as it 
were with child. 1606 Chapman Marlmuds Hero <§■ L. m, 
All her fleet of spirits came Swelling in. With' child of Sail, 
c. fg. {a.) Full {of % thiBg) so as to be ready 
to burst with it ; teeming, pregnant ; = Bio a. 5 ; 
f.) Eager, longing, yearning {to do a thing). Ohs. 

X348 Udall, etc, Erasm, Par. Luke xxx\\. STheman had 
of long tyme been with chylde to haue a sight of lesus. 
1390 Spenser F. Q, t. v. i The noble hart that.. Is with 
childe of glorious great intent. 1394 Carew (iSBi) 
116 Their countnance mery and their eyes with child Of 
ioy. x66o Pepys Diary 14 May, 1 sent my boy, who, like 
myself, is with child to see any strange thing. Ibid, g Oct., 
I went to my Lord, and saw . - his picture . . and am with 
child till I get it copied out. 1725 Bhrusx Erasnn. Colhq. 
264 I’m with child to hear it. 

18. Childfs play {ffchilFs game, f childer game, 


t childer spell) : a. lit. play befitting a child, 
childish sport ; lo, fg- a piece of woik easily ac- 
complished, trivial matter, trifle. 

C1325 in Rel. Ant. I. 292 It is hut child es game. <7x386' 
Chaucer Merck. T. 286 It is no childes pley To take awyf 
with-outen auy.sement. 14., Prose in Anglia'^Yll, 
128 Childer pleye. x^8 Luther's Art. Faith Pref. A v, 
Forgette all children playes. 1605 Sylvester Du BaHas 
n. ill. IV. 193 What childre-spell ? What May-game have 
we here? r 16^1 Turn, Totenham 154 It was no childer 
game when thei to geder mete. *839 Carlyle Chartism 
vi, 144 The. .craftsman finds it no child’s-play. 

1 19. Child's part (also in pL child er-parts) : 
child’s portion or share of inheritance. Obs. 

1509 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 10, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot a kist . . and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
1347 Richmond. Wills (1853' ^4 Ih overe and be-sydes 
theire childreparts. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. n. 1. 39 
That has no other childe^s-pavt but her honor. 1640 San- 
derson SVzwl 11. 741 Every mothers child .. hath a childs- 
part of those troubles, 

20. In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as The 
burnt child dreads the fire (Burnt 3 b) ; the child 
unborn, as type of innocence or ignorance, etc. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1820 Brent child of fier hath mych drede. 
*539 Taverner Erasm, Prov. (1552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe . . Children, drunkers and fooles, can not lye. 1547 Bk. 
Norfolk in Lingard Hist. Eng. (1855) V. iii, 103/1 Nor can 
[I] no more judge, .what should be laid to my charge, than 
the child that was born this night. X549 Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerb is, Senex bis ptier. An 
olde manne, twyse a cbyld. 1362 j. Heywood Prov. 
Epig}\ (1867) 69 Many kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 
1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy, VIII. xxviii. She knows no more 
. .of it. .than the child unborn. 

V. Combinations. 

21. General combs, a. appositive, as child-angel, 
-girh -heroine, -king, -man, -mother, -noble, -prince, 
-saint, -sweetheart, -virgin, etc. ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour, -life, -literature, -nature, 
-sacrifice, -smile, -spirit, -suffering, -world, etc. J 
c. objective: {a.') direct, as child-eater, -eating tsGy, 
-killer, -killing, -lover, -loving tsd]., -murder, -mur- 
derer, -stealer, tXz.', {h.) indirect, as child-bereft 
adj. ; d. similative, as child-simple adj., etc., etc. 

x8s3 Lytton My Novel (Hoppe 1 The fair creature whom 
I.eonard called his *child.angel. x8. . Mrs. Browning Lost 
Bower Ixii, The *child-cheek blushing .scarlet. 1826 Scott 
Woodsi. XX, I was captain in Lunsford's light hor.se. .1 was. 
a *child-eater, Sir. 1845 J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. 
Doctr, (L.b The calumnies of *child-eating and impurity in 
the Christian meetings. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii, ii. 112 
That Clifford, that cruell *Child-kiuer. i8z8 G. Rev. 
XXXV 11 . 402 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
*childkind think. i6ox Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 232 
England felt all miseries which happen under a *Chila- 
King. 1878 N. Amer. Rez‘. CXXVII. 448 Limitation of 
*child -labor. 1884 il'/<qtg. Art Feb. 135/1 Scarcely painters 
of *child-life or child-character. Ibid. 133/2 I'he '‘^child- 
literature of the last generation. X840 Carlyle Heroes 
{1858) 190 The first Pagan I'hinker . . was precisely this 
*chil(i-man of Plato’s, 1869 Freeman Old Eng. Hist, for 
Children 272 That there should be .some one in his College 
able to teach .. he made the ‘ *Childmaster ’ be one of the 
chief among the Canons [cf. 4.] 1733 Burn Justice of Peace, 
Children ^ Inf ants {L.‘, The offence of *child-murder. 1863, 
Sat. Rev. Aug. 162 I'he profe.ssional * child-murderer. X874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. viii, Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental facts of “child-nature* i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 

3 Baal and Ashtaroth, with all their abominations of con- 
secrated “child-sacrifices. x6io Holland Camdefs Brit. 

1. 396 S. Rumald . .was canonized, .for a *(^hild-Saint. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems II. 310 “Child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient. Ibid. 11. 216 To erase the “child-smile 
from her Hp.s. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. 
(ed. 2) 271 The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to posse.ss^ the “child-spirit. x866 Howells 
Venet. Life iv. 6x Titian’s “child-virgin. 1836 Whittier 
Bre%u. Soma viii, As in that “child-world’s early year. 

22. Special combs.: fobild-age, childhood; 
citild-bird, (see qiiot.) ; cMld-bisbop *= boy- 
bishop (see Boy sb}- 7) ; cMld - changed a., 

? changed into a child, or ? changed by the conduct 
of his children; child-crowing, the disease Laryn- 
gismzts stridtilusQT S’^di.^vaodiQ croup ; child-farm- 
ing = (see Baby 2) ; f child-geared 

a., haying childish manners ; f child -great a., big 
with child, pregnant ; f cMld-ill {Sc,), the pains 
of child-bearing, labour; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood ; child-queller, one who kills 
children {obs.) ; humorously, one who deals severely 
with children ; child-ridden a., overridden with 
children; f child-rider, (cf. sense 6); child- 
rites sb.pl., the rites connected with the baptism 
of children ; childward a., directed towards chil- 
dren {rare); child- woman, fa girl, maid( -ser- 
vant) ; a woman who is still a child. See also 
Child-bearing, -BED, -BiHTH, -WIPE, -wiTE. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John Pref. 4 a, In your very 
“chyldage there appered in you a certayne . . meruelous 
towardenes. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 43 Child- 
age, which from the birth is extended to the foureteenth 
or fifteenth yeare. 1743 Ovalle’s Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill Voy. III.) [A] bird called the “Child-bird, because 
it .looks like, a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
Perhaps they are the same, called Penguins. X720 Strype 
Stands Surv. (1754' 1. i. xxv. 186/1 The Children every 
“Childermas day to go to Paul’s Church and hear the 
“Child-Bishop Sermon. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 17 This 
“childe-changed Father. i86t T. Graham Pract. Med. 191 


'CHIIaD: 


The *child-crowing, though merely a spasmodic disease, is 
not . .free from danger. 187a Forster Dickens (1874) III. 257 
A ^child-farming that deserved the gallows. C1340 
* Gr. Knt. 86 He watz so ioly of his ioyfnes & sumquat 
*child-gered. 1605 Svlvkster Du JBartas t. iii. I. 98 
A ^Child-great Woman. *375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 274 It 
is the' layndar . . That her *chyld-ill rycht now hes tane. 
r ifioo Cocke LorelVs B. (1843) 11 Mortherers, (takers, 
facers, and *chylderne quellers. 3848 Dickens Dombey 
viii, The castle of this ogress and child-queller was m a 
steep by-street. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rase I. 254 
The Felton curate’s fat, *childridden wife. 2679-88^.^^^ 
Serzf. Money Outs. ^ 11851) p. vi, Footmen 24, Child- 

rvders 4, Falconers 12. i6id Chapman Homers^ Hyjmts 
26 Every feeble chaine of earthy *childrights flew in sunder 
all. 1823 Lamb Elia ( Hoppe t An Anabaptist minister con- 
forming to the child-rites of the Church. 2847 Tennyson 
Princ, vii. 267 She [must gain] mental breadth, nor fail in 
■*childward care. 1382 Wyclif Judith xiii. 4 Judit seide 
to hir*child womman [1388 damesele]. Esther iv. 4 The 
childer wymmen of Ester. 2862 Lytton Sir. Story ^^7 The 
childwoman in the childworld. - 

t Child (tjaild), V. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb.] j 

1. iiitr. To bear a child ; to be delivered. 

'C1300 K. 604 Time is come the lady schal childe; 
Scheo bad that God beo to hire mylde. x$4q A/enb. 224 
he wyfman lyj? a chi[l]dbedde o}?er nye? to childi. a 2450 
Knt.de la Tour 108 Whanne she hadde childed .she thanked 
God. 2549 Latimer Senn. bef. Edw. VI Within 

ii dayes they chylded both. i8k)8 Month, May^, XXVI. 453 
Jeremy Taylor . . says : the Virgin Mary childed on her 
knees, that she might bring forth her maker in the act ot 
adoring him. . , t mjv 

2 . ira7is. To bring forth, give birth to (a child). 

<r22oo Ormin 156 pe shall Elysabmh pin wif an sune chil- 

denn. £^1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxiii. 4 Thei childiden sones 
and doujtris. 2430-5° Gregorys Chron. 80 In the towne 
of Andeworpe, the queue chyldyd Sir Lyonelle. 2596 
Spenser F. Q, vi. xii. 17 A litle mayde, the which ye chylded 
tho. 2622 Heywood Gold. Age iv. i. Wks. 2874 HI. 56 
The Queene shall childe a daughter beautifull. 

3. Jig. To bring out, bring forth. 

2534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. xv. 26 a/2 An vnfal- 
lible reulehit is amonge the chyldren of vaniue, to chylde 
the vices of theym that be vycyous. 1628 Feltham 
solves n. xxxviii. 116 We childe that in a loose laughter, 
which should be graue. 

Child : see Chill v„ Chilled. 
Chrld-bearing, vhl sb. 

1. The bringing forth of a child ; parturition. 

1388 WvcLiF Gen. xxv, 24 The tyme of childberyng cam. 

2611 Bible 1 Tim. ii. 15 She shall be saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and charitie. 2667 Milton F. L. 

X. 1052 To thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold. 
X72X Addison Sl>ect. No. 89 r i Sylvia has demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. 2801 Med. Jrnl. V.581 After child- 
bearing, the veins, .are often found, distended with blood. 

2. Gestation, {rare^ . . r 

1862 Lewis Astron. Ancients 1. § 4. 21 The period of 

child-bearing in women, .is 280 days. 

CM*ld-hearmg, ///. a. That bears a child 
or children. (AlsoT^*,) 

1382 Wyclif Isn. xlix. 21 Bareyn, not child berende. 
^2627 Bayne On Efi. (2658) 68 That gratifyin,^^ Mother, 
child-bearing grace. 1655 Gouge Cotnm. AftfA (li. 18) 255 
Child-bearing women are more pitifull to otheus in their 
travails, than such women as are barren. 

Childbed (tjarldbed). [f. Child sb. -h Bed sb. 
Although instances are wanting, the literal sense 
I c is presumably the original.] 

1. The state of a woman in labour ; ‘confinement’, 
tfizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 On pre pinges . pat on is child- 
bed, and pat o3er chirchgang, and pe pridde pe offnng. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 379 ‘pe he seyde, of Enge- 

lond. .lyp myd hys gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde. 
c 2440 Gesta Rom. 237 She browte forthe a faire sone ; but 
she dide in hir childebed. 2483 Cath. Angl. 63 To lyin 
chilbed, decubere. c 2530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
{1814) 45 That Fenyce, hys quene, should lye a chykl- 
hedde at the Port N oyre. 2654 Trapp Comm. Job xli, 30 As 
for pillows, they said they were fit only for women m child- 
hedf 2834 Macaulay Pitt, Ess. (1854' h 304A Queens run 
far greater risk in childbed than private women. 

t b. with Jiur. Obs. 

i6a6 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Cri. 165 All her child-beddes 
are false conceptions, and her productions, abortions. 

c. The bed in which a child is bom. Also/^. 
*594 Southwell M, Magd, Fun, Teares 115 The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may bee now the child-hed 
of grace and mercie, Cnhmm HonteVs Hytnns 

Her childbed made the mountain Cynthian. 

+ 2. The womb. {POm child' s-bcd>^ Obs. ty.z. 

dial. Qi. bainPs-bed 'SI. ySiEiMi. 

2535 CovERDALE 2 Esdr. iv. 40 Yf hir childeszbed maye 

kepe y® byrth eiiy longer within her. iSdsATKiNSONAn?- 
vinc. Danhy.Childbe J or moxEci. 

3. attrih. (in sense l.) 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong^ Vne Accouchee & 
gisante, a childebed wife. 2622 Shaks. Wint.T. ni. ii. 
104 The Child-bed priuiledge deny’d, which longsTo Women 
of all fashion. 1720 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp, x^o An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women. 

Gaz. No. 5425/10 A Large Trunk containing Child-bed 
Linnen. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz vi, The great points 
about the Childbed-linen Monthly Loan Society. 

Child -Mrtll (tjaiddbajp). [f. as prec. + Birth.] 
The bearing or birth of a child ; parturition. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman is past chylde 
byrth. 1606 Holland Sueton. 242 An olde Oke. .which at 
3 childbirths of Vespasia sodainly did put forth every time 
a several bough. 2779 Johnson L. A., She died 

. . of childbirth, or some distemper that followed it. 2876 


343 

Q'mx.-d Short Hist. vii. § 2 Jane Seymour died next year in 
child-birth, 


:hild-birth. . . , ^ t 

fig. 1602 o.nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass, n. vi. (Arh.) 33, I 
am so great in child-birth with this iest. 

CMlde : see Child sh. 5. 

Childe, obs. form of Shield. 

Childed (tjorlded), Jpl a. [f. Child sh.^ 

-ED ^.] Provided with a child or children, 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vi. 117 (Globe ed.) He childed as I 
father’d ! 1625 Waltham Complaint in Harl. Mtsc. X. 

1 5 She . . did show in woeful wise Her childed womb. 1853 
Lytton My Novel xi, One many-childed matron. 

*p Childene, a. Obs. rare'~'^. [perh. f. Child + 

-EN, like woode^t, etc, ; but the reading may be 
incorrect.] Of the nature of children, childish. 

axzz^Ancr. R. 242 To scheowe [childene T., C] heo beo5 
mid alle ^t fleoS uor ane peinture. 

Childer, obs. and dial. pi. of Child. 
t Childerhed. Ohs. rare - ^ [f. childer, pi. 

of Child + -hed, -head.] The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; = Childhood 5. 

138. Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 128 Fallen, .fro kynraden and 
childerhed of God. 

+ Childerless, a. Ohs, [f. chtlder pi. of 
Child + -LESS.] Without children ; Childless. 

2549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly K ij b, Attendaunce on 
olde men childerlesse. 

Childermas (tji-ldmm^s). arch. Forms: l 
cilda-msesse, 4 cMlderne masse, children 
masse, 4—7 childermasse, 6 -messe, 6-9 -mas. 
[Repr. OE. ^cildramsesse (cyldainaesse is found), f. 
cildra of infants -4- tnsesse, Mass.] 

1 . The festival of the Holy Innocents (the 28th 
of December\ commemorating the slaughter of the 
children by Herod {Matt. ii. J6). Usually 
mas-day, -^tide. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. ii. 23 rfdric, Dys god-spel sceal 
on cylda-m®sse dae?;. ci3o° Eeket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 1387. Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) V. 49 Kf 
legende pat is i-rad a children masse day. 2460 in Rel. 

Sf L. Poems (2866) 217 On chyldermasse day yn cnstemasse, 
2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Les Innocens, as u 
jourdes Innocens, Childermas day at christmasse. 1614 B. 
JoNSON Barth. Fair ii. vi. (2632) 31 Hold thy hand, 
childe of wrath, .make it not Childermasse day m Uiy fury. 
2720 Strype Sfow*s Surv. '1754) 1* ^cxv. 186/1 The chil- 
dren every Childermas day to go to Paul’s church. *849~53 
Rock Ch. Fathers III. ix. 220 At Childermas-tide. 2889 
Letts' s Diary 28 Dec., Innocents’ Day, Childermas. 

2 . ‘ The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the holy 
Innocents is solemnized’ (J.). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32/1 That proues as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
dermas day fell doth to the Mariner. 1745 Swift Drrect. 
Serztants, The Cook, Friday and Childermas are two cross 
days in the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on 
either of them. .. 

Childem, obs. and dial. pi. of Child. 
CMldhead, bed: e : see Childhood. 
tCbildb€di(heady),£Z. [£ prec. -H -Y.] Childish. 
xyi,Q Ayenb. 259 Zuo childhedi . . pet hi makep ham-zelue 
to by hyealde foies. , 

CMldbood llJ^Mdhud): also f cbildhead. 
Forms: a. i cildbid, 2-3 childbade, 3-5 -bode, 

4 -bod, 4-6 ebyld(e)bode, 5 -bodde, 5-6 cbilde- 
bode, 6-7 cbild-bood, 7 -boode, 6- cbildbood. 

3-5 cbildbede, 4 -bed, 4-5 cbildebede, 5 . 
cbyldbede, 6- bead, .Szr. child-, cbyldbeid, (9 
{noncC'Use^ cbildbeadV fOE. cildhdd, f. cila, 
Child -^hd-d state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixes, see -head, -hood.] 

1 . The state or stage of life of a child ; the time 
during which one is a child ; the time from birth 
to puberty. (Formerly with //.) 

a. c 950 Lindisf Gasp. Mark ix. 21 So(5 he cuoeo from 
cildhad. 2205 Lav. 20321 He cuSen harpien wel an his 
child-haden. axzz$ Leg. KatJt, 79 Dis mmden was ba^e 
faderles & moderles of hire chlldbade. 2308 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. VI. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste chyldhode is wythout 
teeth . . and durith vij monthes. i535 Coyerdale Eccles. 
xii. I Childehode and youth is but vanite. 2567 Mulca.ster 
Fortescue* s D e Laud. Leg. (1572) 107 Other Lords, .in their 
childhood . . are brought up in the Kings house. 259° 
Spenser Wks. (18621 553 '* Trayned up therein 

from their child-hoods. 2612 Shaks. Wint, T. 1,1, 25. 
1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 35 Others, .understand the Scrip- 
tures from their Childhoods. 2872 E. Peacock 
Heron 1. 1. 2 They had passed an unhappy childhood. 

S. <22300 Cursor M. 28500 'Cott.l In mi qhild-hede haf 
i wroght many thimg pat i aght noght. c 2386 Ch.aucer 
Prioress’s T. 49 To synge and to rede. As smale childer 
doon in her childhede. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyldhede men taudite hem the vse ot 
armes, 2588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 273 b, Fra my 
childheid pietie grew with me, 

b. Jig. (Cf. infamy.) 

2585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54 b [Poesie] was bot m 
the infancie and chyidheid. *59 * Shaks. Rom. !pul. ni. 
iii. 95 Now I haue stain’d the Childhood of our loy. 2856 
Whittier Brew. Soma i, In the childhood of the world. 

2 . cotter. This state or age personified. Cf. youth. 
*605 Shaks. Mach. n. ii. 54 ’Tis the Eye of Child-hood, 
That feares a painted DeuUl. 2742 GrA'Y Ode Eton Coll. 
ii. Ah fields . . Where once my careless childhood stray d. 
*8x4 Scott Wav. iii, The weil-govemed childhood of this 
realm. <22839 Praed (1864) I. 3** Fair Childhood 

hard at play. 


CHILDISH. 

* 13 . Quality proper to a child, childishness. Ohs. 
c 2275 Lamb. Floin. (1867) 161 Mest al pet ich habbe idon 
bi-fealt to child-hade, r 125° Gen. <§• Ex. 2652 We sulen 
nil witen for it dede Dis witterlike, or in child-hede. *393 
Gower Conf. I. 219 She upon childehod him tolde, 

Per.se her litel hounde i.s dede. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. 
Princ. 74 Considerethe how that endityng . . not accorde 
may Withe my childhode, I am so childisshe ay. ^ 

% For this sense app. the form childhead is used 
in the following (perh. by assoc, with maidenhead) x 
1854 S. Dobell Balder iii, The unconscious child— *Tho’, 
for his childhead, he be special child— Is umwrsal man. 
f b. (with pi.) A childish action. Obf 
c 23x4 Guy Warw. (1840) 163 Ich dede gret childhod That 
alto long y ther abod. c 2340 Cursor M. 12577 (Trm. Mb.) 
Mony are his childehedes . . Done ar he were twelue jeer 
olde. 2340 A yenb. 266 pet lyesep hare time, .me foie plejes, 
ine childehedes, ine Usthedes, ine zonges. . 

4 . Second childhood i the state of childishness in- 
cident to extreme old age ; dotage. 

[c 1400 Ro7n. Rose 399 She . . turned ageyn unto childhede.} 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7*. ii. 113 S. John .. died in 
his second childhood at Ephesu-s. 2789 H. Walpole 
min. ix. 76. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxix. Lord Privi- 
lege . . was fast verging to a state of second childhood. 
fS. =Childship; filial relation. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 181 Thou better know’st The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. 1609 R. Barnerd 
Sheph. Practise 18 Many discents doe not extinguish father- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. a i6z6 Bacon Max. 

& Uses Com. Law 27 The custome of Kent, that every 
male of equall degree of childhood, brotherhood, or kindred, 
shall inherit equally. 

6. at t rib. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 202 All scliooledaies friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence. 2869 Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Mem. Kehle 312 Their childhood sports. 

Cbildie (.tJsiTdi). rare. [f. Child -4 - -lE, 
dim. suffix.] little child ; dear little chikl. ^ 

1863 E. B. Drifting Clouds 1. 90 ‘ Nonsense, childie said 
Lilia, laughing. 2881 Basil Plant!. xM ‘You 

needn't be so decided, childie said her. father. 
tChilding (tjmidiq% vhl. sb. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4 cbiltyng, cbiltting, Sc. cbildyne. [f. Child 
V. -h 'IN(5 T] Child-bearing, parturition, delivery. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 11021 Elizabeth . . was . . noght far fra 
childing. z:i4oo Prymer in Maskell Mon, Rit. II. 40 In 
childynge of the unwemmed vyrgyn, *43*’S° tr* Higden 
(Rolls) L 205 A woman hade vij. childer at oon childenge. 
*597 Gerard Herbal 1. xxi. 27 The throwes . . that women 
haue in their childing. 2748 tr. R. Mead’s htfiuence Sun 
* Moon ii. 42 Women who stop’d childing early. 

attrib. 1655 Francion ix. 22 Her childing throws did 
begin to grow . . and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 
Childingfppi^ a. atxh. [f. as prec, + -IjNG ^.] 

1 . That bears a child or children, breeding; par- 
turient, in labour ; pregnant. 

<: x440 Proi7tp. Pars/. 75 Chyldynge, or woman wy the 
chylde, pregnans. 2432-5° tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 329 pe o}>er 
makeb a childyng womman barayn. 2563-87 I oxe A.fi M. 
(1596) 106/x The childing or bearing woman, whie maie she 
not be baptised? 2637 Brian Fisse-Proph. (1679) 86 Most 
childing women go a year.. before they conceive with cluid 
again. 28. . Southey AWA yui, Many a child- 

ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 1825 — Para- 
guay 1. 28 Tender care, to childing mothers due, 

2 . Jig. a. Fertile, fraitful. b. Applied to some 
plants which produce younger or smaller florets 
around an older ( regarded as parent) blossom ; as 
childmg daisy, pink. 

1590 Shaks. A//*. N. n. i. 112 The chHding Autumne. 
1609 Heywood Brit. Troyy. fxx.. 212 By him [Saturn}.. 
Childing Tellus beares- 1636 Gerard’s Herbal 11. cciii. 635 
Another pretty double daisie, which, .puts forth many loot- 
stalkes carrying also little double floures . . whence they haue 
fitly termed it the childing Daisie. 1688 R. Holme A rmonry 
II. 64/2 The Childing Pink groweth .. on upnglit stalks, 
1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem.\xZzo^ Dtanthns 

prolifer, Childing or Proliferous Pink, 1879 Prior Plant-n,, 
Gnaphaliutn germa/iicuni. 

^ childer, obs. pL of Child. ■ 

CMldish (tj^iddijs LOE. cildtsc, L did 
Child : see -ish 1 .] , 

1 . Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood ; childlike ; infantile, juvenile. 

rtiooo Csdmon’s Gen. 2318 (Gr.) Cildisc wesan.^ £^*374 
Chaucer Troylus iii. 1168 Wole ye the childische jalousye 
countirfete? <7x440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
1 Ixxi, Thyse ensample,s arn chyldisshe. *583 Stan'thurst 
AEneis n. < Arb.) 65 This dwelling, wheare rests thee childish 
lulus. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. 11. yii 162 His bigge manly 
‘ Turnine acaine toward childish trebble. 1774 J. 

■'*' • -iF ^ T.,T»r nrbii \rntinor4»5st 


voice, lurmng againe lowaru 

Wright in Aihense/im (1886' 10 July 56/2 The youngest 
has , sucht a sweet childish expression. 2856 Mrs. Brown- 
ing .rizzr. Leigh I. 2, 1 feel . . my father’s hand. - Stroke out 
my childish curls. 

2 . Exhibiting unduly the characteristics of child- 
hood ; not befitting mature age : puerile, silly. 

<Z2420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. xxviii. (i860) 8 After thy 
childisshe chere and froward conceyt. 1481 Caxton A eynard 
xxxii. lArb.) 94 Ar ye so moche chyldyssh that ye byleue 
this false and subtyl shrewe. 2593 Shaks. ^Hen. VJ, v. iv. 
08 What cannot be auoided, ’Twere childish weakenesse to 
lament. 2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 23 The distinction, .is not 
. .so childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed. *^-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 217 The child- 
ish titles of aristocracy. 2867 Chamh. Jr/U. 30 Noy. 739/1 
‘Childish’ and ‘childlike’ when applied to adults— the 
former implying censure, and the latter the reverse. 2^ 
Chr. World 30 OcL 831/1 Child-like faith xs not necessarily 
childish faith. . , , - 1 j 

3 . Comb, as childish-minded, -mtndeaness. 


CHILDISHLY. 
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CHILIASM. 


S594. SfJAKS. Rich, nr, I. iU. 142, 1 am too childish foolish 
for this W orld. a 1626 Bacon (T.), I love birds, as the king 
does ; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall 
consent, 1701 Steele Tatler No. 83 p 2 Neither Childish- 
young^, nor Beldam-old. 

CMIdisilly (tjbrldijli), adv, [f, prec. + -LT 2.] 
In a childish way. a. In a way befitting or proper 
to a child ; in the manner of a child. 

<ri374 Cbkvce'B. I'royltis iv. 804 My litel tonge If I dis- 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, It sholde . . childisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynte. a x66s Holyday Juvenal 263/2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin. 1:865 
Dickens Mut, Fr, 1. v, Childishly-inquiring gray eyes. 
1884 Miss Bradoon hhmael xxvll, A crop of nuffy curls 
frizzling childishly all over her head. 

b. In a way not befitting mature age; in a 
puerile, foolish, or silly manner. 

, *SS3 Rden Treat, New Ind, (Arb.) 10 Lactantius, child* 
isshelye erringe denyed that, etc. *597 Hooker Feel Pol 
V. Ixxxi. § 12 As some have childishly imagined. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt, xxiy. 36 Many learned men, who have thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
1742 Fielding Jos. Andrews w. viii, You talk foolishly and 
childishly. ^ 11879 M '• Garth v Oww 7'2>;r^jvi88o)III.xlv. 345 
Childishly ignorant of many things. 

CMMislmess (tjoiddijnes), [f, as prec. + 
-NESS.] Childish quality. 

1 . Quality or conduct natural to a child. 

1526 Tindale t Ci?r. xiii. n I put awaye all childesshnes. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. V. iii. 157 Speake thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
childishnesse will rnoue him more Then can our Reasons. 
1833 Lamb Elia, FoJ. Fallacies xii, The children of the 
very poor do not prattle, .there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. ^ 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vili. 246 A sort of 
SOTthern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2 . Quality or conduct not befitting mature age ; 
puerility, silliness. 

^ 1553 1 ** Wilson RJut, 9 Gentle in behavor without child- 
ishenes. 1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 29 From a weakness 
and childishness of temper. 174a Richardson Pamela II. 
292, 1 cannot bear this silly Childishness. 1883 ^ Roberts 

0. T. Retfision x. 214 The most stupendous mass of child- 
ishness and folly, 

b. (with //.) A piece of childishness, rare. 

__ 2587 Goldi.vc Z>e Momay lx. 120 What a childishnesse 
*725 Bailey Erasm, Collog, Pref., Follies and 
Childishnesses. 

1 3. = Childhood, Obs. 

1660 Ingelo BentixK^ Ur. (1682] n. 17 Those years which 
are esteem'd the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

Second childishmss : the childishness incident 
to old age, ^second childhood’ (see Childhood 4 >. 

1600 Shaks. a. V. L. u. vii. 165 Last Scene of all .. Is 
second childishnesse, and meere obUuion. X759 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy n. xix. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 74 
The old man doth not become a child by means of his second 
childishness. 1878 Mrs. B., Wood Pomeroy A b, (ed 31449 
The revelation made, .by Naomi in her second childishness. 
Childless (ijbi-ldles), a. [f. Child sk + - less.] 
Having no child or children ; without offspring, 
c Z2QO Ormin 23x2 pSLtt wif b^tt haffde ben A33 childlses. 
a 1300 Cursor RL 2591 Sare was childeles. *535 Coverdale 
X Sam, XV. ^ Like as thy swerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. X631 Gouge God's Arrows i, § gx. xig By it, parents 
. .have beene soone made childlesse. a tjzx Sheffield 
(D k. Buckhm.) tr, Verg. Georg, iv. (L.) The sad nightingale, 
when childless made. x86x Geo, Eliot Silas M. 7 Being 
a childle.ss widower. 

Childlessiiess (tjbi'ldlesnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Childless conaition or quality. 

1860 PusEY Min. Praph, 60 Childlessness . , is the appro- 
priate and frequent punishment of sins of the flesh. 1865 
Trollope Can you forgive^ her xH, She recurred . . to her 
own childlessness, and to his extreme desire for an heir. 

CMldlike^ child-Uke (tjsi'ldbik), a, 

[f. as prec. + Like a. and adv . ; a reconstruction 
of the same elements which appear in Childly.] 

1 . Belonging to or becoming a child ; filial. 

1586 T, B, La Prmtaud. Fr. Acad. {1594) 2^4 This 

childlike feare, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
love we owe to our common Father. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. nr. i 7S, I thought the remnant of mine age Should 
haue beene cherish'd by her child-like dutie. « 1600 Hooker 
(J^, Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

2 . Like a child ; (of qualities, actions, etc.! like 
those of a child, characteristic of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
nocence, meekness, etc., of children ; opposed to 
cMldish, which is genemlly used in a bad sense. 

X738 Wesley Psahnsxxxxx. vii, I will instruct the childlike 
Heart. xZz^ Bomn^y Faraway 1. 17 To place achild-like 
trust in Providence. 1840 De Quincey Mod. Superstii, 
Wks. (i8s4' ni. 205 In no subject is the diflference between 
the childish and the childlike more touchingly brought for- 
ward. x866 R. Chambers Ess. ii. 194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a childlike simplicity. 

B. adv. Like a child ; childishly. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 489 Him, child-like wand'ring forth, 
I'll Ipd away, x868 Pall Mall G. a Dec. ri The plot . . 
is. ..simple as a nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy'. 

CHldlikeneSS {tfoiddloiknes). [f. prec. -f 
-Niss ] Childlike quality. 


. (x87i) 62 The humility a 
likeness demanded by Christianity. 

CMldliaess (tjhrldlines). rare, [f. Childly 
- f-NESS.] Childly quality ; childlikeness. 

1851 Westcott Intwd. Study Gosp. vix, {ed. 5V 376 Hu- 
mility, childliness, and self-sacrifice .. are set forth as the 
conditions.of entranceinto the kingdom. , 


CMIdling (tjbi-ldlig). arch, rare. [f. Child 
sb. -I- -L!NG, dim. suffix.] A little child. 

1648 Goodwin in Jenkyn BlindGuidel. 6 Young Simplicius, 
childling. 183s Bailey Mysitc 138 The king of all the 
fairies to the childling thus 'gan say. 

CMldly (tjoi-l dli), a. and adv. fOE. cildlic, f. 
did, Child -t- lie, -ly ; cf. manly, kingly. Often 
used in 19th c. literature, after having been obso- 
lete since i6th c.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, belonging to, or natural to a child or 
childhood ; childish. 

c 890 K. .(Elfred Baida iv. viii. (Bosw.) For Saere cildlican 
yldo. c 13^ Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1095 After my yong 
childely wit. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 119, I thought 
me past al chyidly ygnoraunce. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 464 Because of their child lie age. 1818 Todd, Childly 
. . Not in use. 1827 Harr Guesses, Their childly brains are 
bewildered. X843 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, 
M art. St. Christina, Beautiful-wingfed childly shapes. 1851 
Westcott Introd. Study Qosp.vl. led. 5) 338 A perfect plan 
with childly simplicity. 1864 Tennyson AylmePs Field 181 
A childly way with children. 

f 2. Becoming or proper to a child (as related 
to parent) ; filial. Hence Childly fear, 
a X400 Cov. Myst. ix. 3fary in Temple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a longyng love in cure Lorde. X548 R. Hutten 
Sum G iv D, This faieth also maketh dyfference 

betwene seruile feare and childelye feare, a 1555 Latimer 
Serm. oifth Srtnday aft. Trin. II. 207 [To] stir up a childly 
love in our hearts towards him. XS63 Nowell Horn. Just, 
of God in Litnrg, Serv, Q. Eliz. (1847) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his maiestie, 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deitl xlviii. 285 Ought wee not to yield him childely 
obedience ? 

B. adv. In a childish or childlike manner. 
c x44p Pecock Repr. i. xii. 65 [They] glorien full veinli and 
fill childli and lewdeli in tho iij.textis. X483 Cath. Angl. 
63 Childely, pueriHter. xS. . Mrs. Browning Lcuiy Geral 
dine xvii, Then she smiled around right childly. 

Childness (tJoiddnesL rare, [f. Child sb. + 
-NESS.] t a. Childish humour, childishness (obs,). 
b. Child quality, being a child (cf. Beeadness). 

x6ii Shaks. iVint, T, i. ii. 170 He , . with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. X856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 289 Aren't you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Unspoken Semt. i. 11884) Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness, 

Childre, obs. pi. of Child. 

Children, plural of Child. 

CMIdrenite (tjl-ldr&oit). Min. [Named 1823, 
after Mr. Children, a mineralogist : see -ite.] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

x8a6 in Emmons Min, 170. x^ Shepard Min. 124 Chil- 
drenite approache.s, in several ofits properties . , lazulite. 

t CMldrenless, a, Obs. [f. children, pi. of 
Child + -less.] Without children ; = Childless. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (1863) dradde also J>at 

longe abidynge from home m werre . . .schulde make hem 
childrenlese. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat, v, K iij, If thoue 
be ryche, and chyldrenles. 

Childship (t/^i*ldjip). Now rare, [f. Child 
sb. 4- -ship ; cf. sonship. (App. formed to render 
St. Paul’s vlo9€aia.y] 

1 . The relationship of child to parent ; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. 

*S3S CovzRDALZ Rom. viii. 23 We. .grone within in cure 
selues for the Childshippe. 16x3 T. Adams Praef. Wks. 
(1862) III. lox God's actual choice, and our potential 
childship. x66a J. Sparrow tr. Bekmen's Rem. Wks., Def. 
c^st. Rickter 19 It attaineth not the divine Childship, or 


St, John's Ep. 17 Love is the sign of divine childship. 

■t 2 . Second childship : « ‘second childhood’. Obs. 
169X Wood Aih. Oxon, IL 646 Reduced to his second 
childship. .his memory was quite decayed. 

Childur, ~ childer, obs. pi. of Child. 
CMldii^e» child-wife (see below). 

1 1 . (tfoi-ldiwaif ), A woman in childbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Obs. 

xe^ Inv. in J. M. Cowper's Chiirchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's 
Cemterb., p. xu, J candelstyke to stonde afore childwyfez. 
X499 Will of Frere « Somerset Ho.l, To the Ch, of S. Marg. 
Southw'' ij cusshones of arras worke forchilde wife to sitt & 
knele vppon. 1555 Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 
App. xlv, 136 The kinp . . held the child-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydw^e. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 7 Let vs go. .to visite the child- 
wife, and to gratulate the father. 1636 Ckurchw, Acc. 
CundaMva. N. 4- Q. Ser. m, XL 138/2 A childwife pew.. 
26s, 8rf, Note. The childwife pew we take to be the ‘some 
convenient place ' of the rubric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the time of her thanksgiving after child-birth, 
f 2 . A midwife. Obs. rare. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL 425 Bi Jje counsaile of 
a childe wyf czwrzAV], 

8. (tJai'ldtWGi-f), A wife who is a cbild, a very 
young wife. (In this sense always with hyphen.) 

i8p Miss Yonge Cameos {1877) ll.xix. X99 Mary of Eng* 
land, the child-wife of Montfort. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xliv, ‘Will you call me a name I want you to call me?’ 
inquired Dora Child-wife 
t childwite (tJ^Hdwoit). Old Law. Also 
-wit. [OE. type *cildwil, t did childy wile penalty, 
satisfaction made.] A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child, 

XX94 Charter Rick. / in Rym&rFoederal.52 Concessimus, 
quod smt quieti de bridtof, et de childwite, et de gieres 


gieve. c 1850 Gloss. Law^ Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Child, 
wiie, chalenge de serf ki serf, serve enceinte. 1502 Aa- 
nolde 2That thecitezens. .be alle quyteofbryyghtol 
and childewyte, yerisgiue and scotale. 1607 in Ccmzx. Interp. 
s.v. Childwit, Within the Manner of Writtle in Com. Essex* 
every reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lord for a Fine three shillings four pence, and the custome 
is there also called Childwit. x86x Riley Liber Albus 
childer, obs. pi. of Child. 

Chile, obs. form of Chyle. 

Chile, ehili, variant forms of Chilli. 
CMieite. Min. [Named 1853 from Chile or 
Chili, where found + -ite.] A dark-brown vana- 
date of lime and copper, 

1868 Dana hfin. 612, 

ChileBite. Min. [Named 1868 from Chii.l 
A silver-white compound of bismuth and silver. 
1868 Dana Min. 36. 

Chiliad l ki-liad). [ad. L. chilzas, -ad-, a. Gr. 
XI Aids, xiA(d 5 -os, f. xiAiot thousand. CtF.chiliade.J 

1 . A group of 1000 (things) ; a thousand. 

Dickenson Greette in Cone. (1878) 114 With a 
chihade of crosse Fortune.s. _ 1656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 
490 Decads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in in this last Age. 1773 Horsley in Phil. 'Trans. LXiV. 
300 Chiliads of fathom. 1876 F. Douse Grmtm’s A. § 54. 
126 Centurie.s, perhaps . . chiliads of years before Christ, 
t b. csp. of logarithmic tables. Obs. 

[1617 H. Bricges [title) Logarithmorum Chilias prtma.] 
1675 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 31 en (1841) IL 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. 1605 Phil. 'Trans. XIX. 
61 Briggs’s first Twenty Chiliads of Logarithms. 1721-1800 
Bailey s. v.,^ Tables of Logarithms are often called Chiliads. 

2 . A period of 1000 years. 

^ 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713') 220 The world then 
in the Seventh Chiliad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chiliads. 1868 G. Macdonald Seedward 
Parish III. ii. 32 The .scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance. 

b. esp. The ‘ thousand years’ mentioned in Rev. 
XX. 1-5 ; the millennium, rare. 

X703 C. Mather Magn. Chr. ni. i. iv. (1852) 330 'Tis 
evident from Justin Martyr, that this doctrine of the Chiliad 
was in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians. 
x87x G. Macdonald Wks. Fancy 4* Imag. iv. X04 Who in 
the chiliad sees the day, shall feel No anxious heart. 

Hence OM*liadaI, CMlia'dic adjs., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand yeers. 

x8x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 115 Another chi* 
liadal repetition of the four ages. 1854 Chamb. Jrnl, I. 40 
We .. make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chiliadic periods. 

CMliagon(kHiag^n). [mod. ad. Gr.x<A«£7cum, 
f. x^Aiot thousand + •yoiv-io. angle. In mod.Fr. 
chiHogone.l A plane figure with a thousand angles. 

1693 Norris Curs. Ref. 27 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we cannot represent in a distinct view, but may clearly un- 
derstand it. 1734 Watts Logic i. iii. § 4 (1822) 46 When 
we speak of a chiliagonum. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages iv. 
iii, He brings forward, as a great di.scovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right angles. 
CliiIiab.edrOXX (kidiahf-cir/n), rare. Also 
cMliaSdron. [mod. f. Gr. x^Aioi thousand + Upa 
seat, side.] A solid figure having a thousand sides. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und, n. xxix, § 14 He that thinks he 
has a distinct Idea of the Figure of a ChiliaSdron, let him 
for Trial's-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter, .and make it into a figure of 999 sides. 

t Chilia’nder, a, Obs, rare-K [a. F. chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. xt\iQ.vbpos, f. (fviip) 

man.] Containing a thousand men. 


1645 Pagitt Heresiogr, 291 The opinion of Chilianisme. 

Cmliarch. (ki-liiaik). [mod. ad. L. chiliarchSs, 
-archus, a. Gr. X^-^^^PXVh -os, f. x^b.101 + &px 6 s 
ruler, f. dpx-^iv to rule. In mod Fr. chiliarque.J 
The commander of a thousand men ; properly 
a term of Greek or Roman History, 
x(k6 Blount Glossogr., Chiliarck, a Collonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thousand^ men. 1788 Gibbon Dect. f 
J^.(x8o 2) VI. xxxiii. 15 Appointing eighty chiliarcks, or com- 
manders of thousands, 1879 C. Geikie Christ lx. 742 The 
chiliarch in command of the garrison. 

CMliarcliy (ki*li,aiki). [ad. Gr. Awpxfo • cf- 
monarchy, heptarchy, ttci] 
f 1 , Government by a thousand rulers. Obs. raz'-e. 
x6so Exercitaiion cmic. Usurped Powers xZ Notan hept- 
arci^, but a chiliarchy, or raynarchy might follow. 
i* 2 . A body of a thousand men. C?/.?. (So in Gr.) 
x66o H. More 3fyst. Godl. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 
or Regiments, as I may so call them, of the l/amb, being 
summed up in this number, 1685 ™ Para, Prophet* 358. 
8 . The post of chiliarch. 

xS^ Thirlwall Greece VII. Ivi, 129 The chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself. 

CMliasm (ki lii^z’m). [ad. Gr. x<A.eaorp<5s, f. 
XtXibs, x^\id 5 - 09 , Chiliad.] The doctrine of the 
millennium ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. 


some 

XXVI. 


of the second century. x88a Farrar Early Chr, IX. 
Carnal notions of Jewish chiUasm. 


CHILIAST, 


345 


CHILL. 


CfMliS'St (krliiast). [mod. ad. la, chiliast a 
(Augustine), ad. Gr, In mod.F. chilis- 

asie.} Ojc who holds that Christ will reign in 
person on earth for a thousand years ; a believer 
in the millennium ; a millenarian. 

x6ii W. ScLATER (1629^ 324 Agreed on all sides, except 
the Chiliasts. 1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xw. 6^ 
These the new Chiliastes. 1647 Hist, A ndbapiists 52 All 
Anabaptists were and are still Chiliasts, expounding liter- 
ally that Kingdome of a thousand years of Revel, xx. 6 to 
be a temporall Kingdome. xSss Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) 
II. IV. i. 171 The Talmudic Jews and. .the Chiliasts of the 
early ages. 1858 Masson Milton 1. 103. 

attrib, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon, (1642) 90 The 
opinion of the Jews and Chiliast Christians. 

CMliastic (kiliise-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of the mil- 
lennium ; millenarian. 

X675 Cave Aniiq, Apostol, C1702) 48 His millennary or 
chiliastick notions. 1710 R. Ward Life H, More 182 That 
no one may . . have any Fabulous and Chiliastick Dreams 
..concerning it. 1850 S. Maitland Eruvin (ed. 2) 168 
Whether Cerinthus held the^ Chiliastic doctrine. 1870 
Contetnp. Rev. XV. 292 The primitive Church, .for the first 
two or three centuries was essentially chiliastic. 

t CMHa’Stical, a, Ohs, rare, [f. as prec. + 
-alI.] Inclined to chiliastic doctrines. 

^x638 Mede Wks, IV. Hi. 813 Judge by this, .how power- 
ful the Chiliastical party yet was at the time of that Council. 
Hence Cliilia*stically adv, 

i88a A. Seth Kajit to Hegel 131 The coming of the King- 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiiiastically as the end of the world. 

Chilifaetive, chiliferous, etc. : see Chyli-, 

+ Cllili'ndre. Ohs, Also 5 chylendere, chi- 
linder, chylander, -lanndre, -lawndur, 6 chi- 
landre. [ad. med.L. chilindr~us (in same sense) 
for L. cylindrus, a. Gr. /cv\ivSpos Cyltndek : cf. 
It. cilindro * a kinde of diall ’ (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

ISee i3-i4th c. treatise De composicione chilindrit and 
Hoveden's Practica chilindri (Chaucer Soc. pt, i, 2}.] 

CX386 Chavcer SMpm, T, 204 And lat us dyne as soone 
as |>at ye may ffor by my chilyndre [v. r, chylendere, 
chilinder] it is pryme of day. c 1430 Lydg. Siege Thebes 
(Arundel MS. 119 If. 18) By my chilyndre I gan anon to 
se, Thorgh }>e sonne l>at ful cler gan shyne. Of l?e clok that 
it drogh to nyne. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 74 Chylander or 
chylawndur, c 1430 Voc. in Wr.-WDlcker 572 Chilindrtis^ 
a leuel vel est instrwnentum quo hore noianiur [a chy- 
laundre]. 1530 Palsg. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre, 

Chiliogramme, -liter, -metre : see Kilo-. 
CMliom]) (ki-lii^m). [a. Gr. \iKi 6 pL^ri (in 
Julian, etc.), formed in imitation of kHaTopL^rj He- 
catomb.] A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

x^ Potter Antiq. Greece n. iv. (1715) 219 Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures. X807 
Robinson Archeeol, Creeca iii. iv. 209 Mention is frequently 
made of hecatombs . . and of chiliombs. 

CMll (tjil), sb. Forms : I cele, ciele, oil©, 
cyle, 2-4 oliel©, 4 chile, 5 cheele, 7-- chill. 
[OE. cgA, diUj cold, coldness :—OTeut. Xptp^kali-z 
masc., f. kal-an to be Cold : not exemplified in 
the other Teut. langs. This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
Cold sb. Since c 1600 it has been revived, app, 
as a new formation from the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin. But see note to 
Chill v. For etymological relation of chilly cool, 
+ keky acaky cold, and their derivatives, see Cold.] 

I. In OE. and ME. {chile, chele, cheek,') 

f 1. The former equivalent of the modem Cold, 
used, e.g.y of the coldness of the weather, frost. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 6 Biforan ansiene celes his. 
<;897 K. JElfred Gregory's Past, xxxix. 285 For ciele 
{Cott, cile] nele se slawa erian on wintra. 971 Blickl, 
Horn. 59 On cyle he biS afeded. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 

33 Hunger and )?ur.st and chele. axzoo Moral Ode in 
THn, Coll, Horn. 226 J?urst and hunger, chele [i/. r, chule] 
and hete. ctzoo Ormin 1615 Wi^'? chele & Jjrisst & hunn- 
gerr. ia!97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 152 l?at water of Ba)?e. .euer 
js iliche hot. .&euere springe|j ne be f?e chele so gret. c 1300 
Si, Brandan 62 Ne chile ne hete ne fonde 3e no5t. X387 
Trevisa Higden ilKQVid) \, Scythia. .ha)> moche wilder- 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele. 1393 Langl, P, PL 
C. XXIII. 236 Sitthen )>ei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte. 
Let hem chewe as )?ei chosen. ?<*x4oo Morte Arth, 3392, 
I haue cheueride for chele. a 1400-50 A lexander 4164 A 
velans vale, jjare was a vile cheele, 

II. In modern use [f. the vb. or adj.]. {chilli) 

2 . Coldness seizing upon or pervading the body; 

an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc. ; the cold fit of an ague ; now 
especially a sudden affection of physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; hence, to catch 
a chill, to give {one) a chill, etc. 

x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. A vj b, A cold congealed ice, a 
hloudlesse chill. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. (J.), To have 
a sort of chill about his precordia and head. X795 Southey 
Joan of Arc x. 403 The death-doom’d foe. . Felt such a chill 
run through his shivering frame. z8oa Med. yrnl. VIII. 
310 Irregular chills, fever and sweats. x86o~x Flo. Night- 
ingale Nursine: 91 You may give a baby a chill which 
will kill it. .without giving it fresh air at all. 


8. A coldness of the air, water, etc., which tends 
to make one shiver ; a cold which has a depressing, 
benumbing, or penetrating effect on the body. 
To take the chill off (,a liquid) : to raise it to a 
temperate heat \colloq^, 

Ld, Auckland Diary in Spain(a.Z(>x) II. 89 At about 
six the air . . changed suddenly to a chill, i860 Tyndall Glac, 

I. § II. 84 The chill was painful to the teeth. 1868 Miss 
Yonge Pnpils Si, Jolm 1. 34 The chill of early dawn. 1870 
Tennyson Passing of Arthur 96 A deathwhite mist .. 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew Down with 
his blood, till all his heart was cold. 

b. in pi. Chilling states of the atmosphere. 

183a L. Hunt Poems 167 No sooner have the chills with- 
drawn, Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn. 1833 
N. Mmart Physics II. 19 The chills of night and the biting 
blasts of winter. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1, xxvii. 58. 

4 . Jig. a. A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feelings. To cast or 
throw a chill oven to damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 

xSai Byron Sard. 1. ii, A chill Comes o’er my heart. 1874 
Morley Compromise (1886) 14 The comparatively prosaic 
results, .have thrown a chill over otir political imaginations, 
b. Absence of warmth of feeling or sympathy; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. III. 85 We. .in no in- 
stance that I remember failed to dissipate the chill by show- 
ing that we were ready to . . be sociable. X839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, viii, The boys gave three feeble cheers. Such 
cheers ! sighs' of extra strength with the chill on. 

5 . iechn. An iron mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making * chilled ’ castings ; cf. 
Chill v . 6. 

X874 Knight Diet Mech. s.v, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. 
IV. 120 Iron , . which had been cast in an iron mould or ' chill ’. 
b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 
1874 Trans. Amer, Just Min. Engineers II. 60 Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass. . bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill 

6. Painting. A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ^ blooming.* 

1871 Tyndall Fragm, Science II. viii. (ed. 6) 117. 

CMll (tjil),^r. Also 5 chele, 6 chyli, chil, 
6, 9 Sc. schil(l. [Mostly since i6th c. : app. f. 
Chill sb. : cf. the use of cold both as adj, and sb.] 

1 . * Cold ; cold to the touch’ (J.) ; now always 
unpleasantly, depressingly, or injuriously cold ; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

15x3 Douglas AEnets vn. xii. 109 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryuere Of Anien \geliaumqne Anienem\ XS36 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I . p. Ivi, In winter quhen maLt 
schill and persand stormes apperit. 1570 Levins Manip. 
123 Chil, cold, algidus. 1640 Milton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chill. x 66 z Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 394 Which [Lime] be.stowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it to. a fruitful consistency. X730 Thomson 
Autumn 1083 And humid Evening, gliding o^er the sky In 
her chill progress. 1797 Coleridge Christabel 1, The night 
is chill 1820 Scott Monast. ix, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves. 

2 . Depressingly affected by cold ; having a per- 
vading sensation of cold ; ‘ creeping ^ or shivering 
with cold. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. ii. i. 77 My veins are chill a x68a Sir 
T. Browne Misc. Tracts in. 101 Being frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soon after died. x8i8 Mrs. Shelley 
Frankenst. xi, They had a fire to warm them when chill 
x8ai Keats Isabel 617 She kiss’d it with a lip^ more chill 
than stone. 1842 Sir T. Martin My Namesake in Prosed s 
Mag. Dec., I felt my person growing chiller and chiller, 
b. Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1576 Turberv. Bk. Venerie 185 They are verie chyli of 
colde, and , .where there is any fire, they will creepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. x6oi Shaks. Alts 
Well IV. V, 56 The manie will be too chill and tender. 

3 . To run chill (of the blood) ; to blow chill, etc. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 244 My very Blood ran chill in my 

Veins. X794 Sullivan View Nat II. 13 How chill and tardy 
runs the blood. 1832-53 Whist le^Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
II. 12 The nichtis mirk, and the wind blaws schill 

4 . Jig. a. Said of circumstances or influences 
which repress warmth of feeling, enthusiasm, etc. 
In quot. I400 perhaps simply ^cold, cold-blooded \ 

[CX400 Destr. Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite be cherisst 
kurghe a chele yre.] 1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Chill Penury 
repress’d their noble rage. X877 Gladstone Glean. IV. 
xiv. 350 The chill elevation of political philosophy. 1883 A. 
Dobson in Harper's Mag. Dec. 108 Let those who will be 
proud and chill. 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences, 

1633 P, Fletcher Purple Isl. 1. xxii. Oft therefore have 
I chid my tender Muse; Oft my chill breast heats off her 
fluttering wing. 1699 Garth Dispens. i. (1700) 4 Chill Vir- 
'ns redden into Flame. X872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 11. xx, 
ne of whom would presently survive in chiller loneliness, 
X878 B, Taylor Deukalion 11. iii. 71 Their chill calm of 
changeless being. 

6 . Comb., 2JS> chill Jit \ chilklooking zft). 
x8x3 Evangelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-fits, the Holy Ghost has directed the use of zeal as a 
cloke. X887 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. x/2 A large, chill-looking 
room, with a polished floor and very little furniture, 

CMll (tjil\ V. Forms : 4-6 chyli, c]iil(le, (7 
cheel), 6- chill. [First found in 14th c,, but not 
frequent before i6th ; app. f. Chill sb. : but evi- 
dence is deficient. 

It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de- 


duced from a pa. pple. child (chilled), short for ckilded, 
from a vb. children repr. OE. *cieldan, ^cildan to make 
cold. If so, the whole later series of chill v., adj., and sb. 
(since 1600', would be distinct from the ME. sh.] 

I. intr. 

1 . To grow or become cold; to be injuriously 
cold. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit P, C. 368 Al chaunged her chere & 
chylled at [? al] |)e hert, 1570 Levins Manip, 123 To chil 
with cold, algere. 1580 Baret Alv. C 474 To Chill for 
colde : to be in great colde. x6ss Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 
xxxiii. § 2 (1665) 385/2 The outward parts burn, but the in- 
ward chill. 1703 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. 104 That the Glew 
Chill not (as work-men say when it cools' . . as it chills, it 
thickens. 172a De Foe Moll PL (18401 298 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the name of Newgate. 
t 2 . esp. To shiver or shudder with cold. Ohs. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyllyn, for ccAAc, frigticio. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882' 1. 374, 1 Chille and Chever for this 
Orrible chaunce. 1530 Pa lsgr. 483/2 My handes chyli, mes 
mains me frissomient 1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's ^Serm. Songe 
Ezeck. Epist., Sometime chilling and chatering with colde. 
1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 993 The Ape . . did nought but 
chill and quake. 

b. Of things : ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 
X747 Hooson Miner's Did. E iij, Lay one Hand on the 
Rock . . and strike gently, or more hard as we feel it chills, 
the more faint and languid the motion is that is caused by 
striking, the more firm and fast it shews it to be. 

3 . To be seized with a sudden chill. 

1830 W. Taylor Gepnan Poetry I. 75 A hoarse sigh rattled 
up his throat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no 
more. X883 Daily News 5 July 5/6 He was carried out 
into the park, but chilled suddenly and fainted. 

II. trans. 

4 . To make cold, lower the temperature of ab- 
solutely; to affect sensibly and injuriously with 
cold ; to give a chill to. Also absol. 

(The first quot. is very doubtful ; perh. it is chile or ckUl 
adj., but 3 MSS. have child, i scheld, 2 cold.') 

J399 Langl. P. PL C. xviii. 49 And charite )?at child is 
now • sholde chaufen of himself. X581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions vi. (1887) 45 Heat burne.s, cold chilles. 1670 Dryden 
Co$tq. Granada i. i, Ev’ry Lady’s Blood with Fear was chill’d. 
1764 Goldsm, Trav. 172 Winter lingering chills the lap of 
May. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 153 Cold stones and other 
objects which have become chilled by free radiation. 

b. To deaden, benumb, blight, or blast with cold. 

1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. P'lower, You must, .defend 

your Auriculas . . from Rains that chill them. X712 Black- 
more Creation iii, The fruits decay.. by snows immod’rate 
chilled. 

c. With advb. extension : To chill tip, down, etc. 
X774. Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 41 The marmout-. 

has all its faculties chilled up in winter. 

6. Jig. To affect as with cold ; to check, depress, 
or lower (warmth, ardour, etc.) ; to damp, deject, 
dispirit. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 Chilleth. . all warmth 
of zeal x6i8 in Gutch Coll. Cur, II. 424 The promoter . . 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir Thomas Brookes, and Sir 
Thomas much cheeled. a x8'^Vm%z Lord's Snpp, (1677) 
122 Sifting and disputing too boldly chill all warmth of our 
zeal. X78X Gibbon ^ F. II, xxvi. 51 Age had chille<3 
the daring spirit of Athanaric. xBzo W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
L 208 A supercilious air that chilled admiration. 1849 Ro- 
bertson Ser. I. xxi. (1866) 349 Nothing chills the heart, 
like .. distrust. X869 Freeman AV rvw. Cwy.(i876)IILxH. 170 
Their courage was chilled by the ill success of their arms. 

6. techn. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden it ; esp, in moulding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molten 
metal in the mould to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
be effected, or by casting altogether in an iron 
mould. 

1831 J. Holland Mamtf. Metals L 238 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
x8S3 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 297 The frozen 
mercury resembled , . lead, recently chilled after melting. 
X875 Ure Diet Arts 11 . 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling. 

7 . To dull or deaden (a varnished surface) by 
cold or other agency ; to * bloom \ 

1859 Gullick & Times Paint 2x4 Whatever varnish may 
be employed, .a current of cold or damp air, which ‘ chills ' 
or ‘ blooms’ them [paintings] should be avoided. 

8. colloq. To take the chill, or sensation of active 
cold, off { a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

0:1825 Forby Voc. East Anglia, Chill, to take off ex- 
treme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 1866) 
275 A pint pot, the contents of which were ‘ chilling’ on the 
hob, X875 Parish Sjcssex Gloss. s.v., I often gets my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes home 
winter evenings, x88i Evans Leicestersk. Gloss, s. v., Did 
you chill the water for the ’osses? 

CMU- m comb. [Various parts of speech.] 

1 1 . Chill-cold [either ^ as cold as chill like 
ice-cold, stone-cold; or, as sometimes foimd, chilled- 
cold, like bzirnt black], 

a. adj., also chilled-cold, completely chilled, 
thoroughly cold. 

xs6s Golding Ovid's Met. v. (1593) 125 A chil-cold swet 
my sieged Ummes opprest. 159X Nashe Introd. Sidney's 
A sir. 4 Stella, The earth, .snatcht thee too soone into her 
chilled colde armes. 1594 Marlowe Dido 11. i. 263 Dipped it 
in the old King’s chill-cold blood. i6ox Dounfall Earl 
of Huntington n. i. Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 126 Friendship, 
honesty, Are chill-cold, dead with cold. x6xx Barksted 
Hiren (1876) 74 Tendring their spotlesse vows, in child-cold 
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dew, Of virgin teares. iSia J, 'Okvi^b M7m*s Sacnf. 49 (D.) 
A caill-cold Bloud. .Fleets through my veines, . 
b. sh. Chill coldness. 

1693 Robertson P/irowefi'/. Gen, 343 A chill-cold, algor. 
% CMll-liardeiiing (see quot.) ; cMll-plougli, 
a plough having a share * chilled ’ on the under 
surface : see Chilled 2 ; chill-room, a room for 
chilling or refrigerating meat, etc. 

1874 Knight Did. Meck.^ ChilUhardeningy a mode of 
tempering steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the red- 
hot metal to a blast of cold air. 1884 Harper’s Mag.^ ]\x\y 
so8/i The animal is hung up.. and then left to cool in the 
chill-room - , preparatory to shipping. 1886 York Herald 
23 Aug. 3/6 There are several imitations of the original 
American chill plow in the market. 

Chill, obs. and dial. £ I will: see Ck p'on. 
Gliilld, obs. form of Child. 

CMlled (tjild), a. [f. Chill 4--edC] 

1 . Made sensibly cold ; injuriously or unplea- 
santly affected with cold, 

^ 1598 Chapman Iliad 1. (R.'i, He said, and .Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake. i8ao Keats Lamia 
I. 140 The God fostering her chilled hand, 1863 Dickens 
M Hi. Hr. Ill, ijT’resenting a comfortable rampart of shoulder 
to the chilled figure of the man. 1877 Bryant Little People 
of Snoio 292 Strove. .To make the chilled blood move. 

2 . techn. Of cast iron : Rapidly cooled, and so 
hardened. Cf. Chill v. 6 . 

1831 [see Chill w. 6]. 1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec., Major 
Palliser, whose inventions — particularly his chilled shot — 
have been and are productive of enormous saving to the 
country. 1:875 Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 474 Their chilled plough- 
shares and chilled railway chairs are cast in moulds of such 
a construction that the melted iron comes in contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled. 2883 Birmingham Daily Post n Oct., Mixing 
metal, annealings, casting chilled ploughshares. 

3 . Painting, Clouded or ‘ bloomed 

xSSa Mollet Art Diet.., Chilled “lEx. ckancisstire), said of 
a moisture on the varnish of a picture by which the defect 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

4 . With the chill taken off. 

_i88a Field 7 Oct. 503 A thirsty horse, .can then be either 
given gruel or chilled water. 

f 5 . Chilled-cold :===^d\i\\<Qld: see Chill-. Ols. 
CMller (tji'bi). [f. Chill v. + -erI.] One who 
or that which chills. Also in co?nb., tis beer-ckilUr. 

1798 Mary Wollstonecr. Posth. Whs. III. 1, 149 Tor- 
mented, as I now am, by these North-east chillers . . Give 
me, gracious Heaven ! at least, genial weather. 1836 [see 
Beer sk^ 4]. 

C 3 nlli, cMlly (tjidi). P’orms: 7 chille, 7-9 
Chile, 8 chilly, 9 chili, 7- chilli, PL chillies. 
[In Sp. chile, chiliy ^. Mexican chilli, the native 
name in i6th c. 

Simeon Did. Langne Hakttail, has ‘ Chilli, piment dont 
on compte douxe especes principals ; il sert k composer 
avec le raals une boisson trfes-recherchde chilli atolli, chilla- 
toUP. Zo* chilail^i'm de chilli’, etc. As early as 1631, 
Boiitius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America * quasldicas piper a Chile 

1 . The dried pod of species of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C,a 7 tmtumfastigiatum,^ixA frutescens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a deep 
red colour when ripe, are largely used as a condi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder form the basis 
of Cayenne pepper. 

1662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar ii. 10 Some Pepper called 
Chiile. .was put in. 1676 Worlioge Cyder (i6gi) 179 Two 
Cods, or Pod.s, of Chile. IHd. 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. Chamberlayne Coffee, Tea 4* Choc. 89 Some hold 
there are but tw"o sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Eastern which Is Ginger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair iii, 
(1853) 18 ‘Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp*, said Joseph, 
really interested. ‘ A chili said Rebecca, gasping ; *^011 
yes 1 ' She thought a chili was something cool, as its name 
imported. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 149 In tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantities, 
b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

1843 Prescott Mexico in, vi. (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the juicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper, 

2 . Comb., as ebilli-viaegar, vinegar flavoured 
with chillies. 

1818 Wiam Beppo viii, Soy, Chili- vinegar, and Harvey. 
CMllily (tji'lili), adv. [f. Chilly a. + -lY’*.] 
In a chilly or chilling manner. 

a 1849 J* C. Mangan U859' 75 Winter’s blast From 

the north is chillily returning. 1884 Gent/. Mag Feb. 120, 
1886 G. Allen /w all Shades II. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended . . to ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

Cllillisiess (tji'lmes). [f. Chilly a. + -hess.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1708 Brit. A foUo No. <53. 2/1 Chillyness, or sense of Cold. 
1762 Achard v(x Phil, Tram. LIII. 102 The bird . . from a 
chillyness in the air, did not revive to be able to fly- 1763 
Mackenzie Phil. Trans. LIV. 74 The pestilential fever 
shews itself first by a chilliness and shiverings.^ 1817 J. Gil- 
christ Intellect. Patrimony 45 Cheerless chilliness of heart. 

CrMlliiig [ tji'lig vbl. sb. [f. Chill + -ina f J 
The action of the verb Chill in various senses. 

1393 Langl. P.PL C. IX. 335 For chillynge of hir Mawe. 
ett^T^Promp. Parv. 73 Chyllynge of tethe or oher lyke, 
(rigidor. 1^4 Evelyn AW. Hort. (172^ 206 The Water 
endangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres. 1861 Flo, 
Nightingale Nursing ii. 13 Whenever a tendency to chill- 
ing is discovered, hot bottles,. . should be made use of. 
b. Spec.; see Chill 2;. 6. 

X831 J. Holland Mamtf. Metals I.. 72 To case-Imrden 
railroad plates by casting them upon a piece of cold iron. , 


tis] termed chilling. tSBx Metal Worldvm. i2oThe pi-operty 
of chilling in iron is dependent to a large extent on the ab- 
sence of silicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third form. 

CMllillg* (tjidig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING^.] 

1 . That chills ; in various senses of the verb. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 2966 The chillande watire one his 
chekes rynnyde. cx4zo Pallad. on Husk iv. 452 At Juill 
and Aust in landes chiilingest {^prigidissimis),. 1363 Sack- 
ville Myrr. Mag. Induct. 4 His frosty face With chilling 
cold had pearst the tender green. 1588 Shaks.^ Tit. A. n. 
iii. 212 A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling ioynts. 1726 
Swift On Poetry, Our chilling Climate hardly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles y. xvi, 
Chilling news. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. u. xvii. 144 
Chilling .suspiciou.s manners. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 4a 

2 . Comb., as chilling-cold, so cold as to chill. 

x6i6 R. Carpenter Past Charge 14 Some of them were 

chilling cold in charitie. 1801 Southey Thalaba x. xii, To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence OhiTlingrly adv. 

<11784 in Mad. D’Arblay (F. Flail). 

1804 Moore Poems I. 349 Think not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts, Is the veil of a vestal severe. 1841 Biackw. 
Mag. L. 737 Evening's breeze blew chillingly. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 2$ Aug. 2 Next-door neighbours . . are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. 

CMllish., ct. [f. Chill + -ish ^.J Rather chill. 

18. . in Chalmers, (F. Hall). 

Cbillness (tji'lnes). [f. Chill a. + -ness.] 
Chill quality or condition. 

1 . Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality. 

1398 Florio, Gelidezza, coldnesse, chilnesse, freasing, 
frost. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 29 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. 2784 Johnson Letk 21 Apr., Not 
caring to venture the chillness of the evening. 1868 Haw- 
thorne Note-bks. U879) II. 41 After so much stormy 
chillness. 

2 . The sensation of cold ; the state of being un- 
pleasantly cold and shivering. 

1399 M. tr, GabelkoueVs Bk. Physicke 294/1 If it [the 

plague] take him with . . chillness . . cover him well that he 
may svveate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 793 There followeth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body. 1743 De Foe’s Eng. 
Tradesman vii. 47 He cannot think of it but as we 

do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood and a tremour 
in the spirits. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med, (2790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness. .it ought to be discontinued. 
1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, The chillness of his ankles. 

3 . Jig. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 
ing, or manner ; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 O. Sedgwicke Serm. (26391 93 Why that remissenesse 
and chilnesse to encourage . . the exercise of Armes ? 170X 
Whitehead Truth Prevalent 59 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. 1734 Johnson Life Cave Wks, IV. 529 The .same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conversation. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses ii. iii. (1864) ^8 The chillness of his 
moral atmosphere. 

{( Cllillxim (tji'bm). [Hindi ch{lami\ 

The part of the hookah containing the tobacco 
and charcoal balls; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the ‘ fill ’ 
of tobacco. 

1781 J. Lindsay in Lives Lindsays HI. (Y.), Dressing a 
hubble-bubble, per week at 3 chillums a day. 2828 KuzziU 
hash i. ii. (Y.), Eveiy sound was hushed but, .the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan i. It 
was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 

ij Cbilltimcliee. \Jima chilamchl.'] Awash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 

1713 in J. T. Wheeler Madras II, 246 lY.) The chelumgie 
of Manilla work. 1794 European Mag. xxvi. 289 Sir John 
Kennaway got a CMllumchee made here. 2831 Mawson 
Comm. SirC. Napier{Y.), A chilumchee of water sans soap 
was provided. 18^ Lang Wand, India 146 Empty a bottle 
of brandy or gin into your chillumchee. 

Cliilly (tji'li), a. Also 6 cFtylli©, 6-7 chiUie. 
[£ Chill sb a -yI.] Characterized by chillness. 

1 . That chills or produces the sensation of cold ; 
appreciably or disagreeably cold. 

2570 Turberv, Lover to his care/ull Bed, Ne heate 
May bate my chillie colde. 2373 Twyne ABneid. xi. Hh j b, 
Nights chyliie shade. 2725 Pope Odyss. xn. 435 A chilly 
fear congeal’d my vital blood. .1793 Southey Tri. Woman 
224 The chilly mists of eventide. 2I49 Lytton Caxtonsm. 
vi. It was as chilly as if it had been October. 

2 . Affected by a chill or by cold; feeling rather 
cold, coldish, b. Sensitive to cold, easily chilled, 

i6xi Florio, Griccioloso, chiliie or shiuering through cold. 
2727 W. PuLTENEY \xx ColmeaTs Posth. Lett. (1820O 12 By 
nunsing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abroad without catching cold. 2839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xxii, The chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 
crept shivering to his early toil, 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
C3CXVL 93, I . . found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of 
a chilly nature. 

3 . fig. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 

2841 W. Spalding Ital^y A It. Isl. 1. 243 A chilly feeling 

in which for a time grief is ke;pt aloof fay fear. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (2886' 33 Very chilly to general theories, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. 

4 . In comb., as chilly-fingered, -hearted, adjs. 
2818 Keats Endymion iv.971 Chilly-finger*d spring. 2863 

Trollope Belton Est. xix. 223 He was chilly-nearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make him a good son. 

CMlly (tji*l,li'), adv. [f. Chill a. + -ly2,] in 
a chill manner, with chilmess. 

2640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsell 12 Done . . coldly, 
chilly, carelesly. 2759 Mason Caradacus Ode i. (R.) Tlie 
midnight air falls chilly on my breast. 2834 Ht. M artineau 
Farrers i* 1 The March wind blew in chifly. 


II CMl0*cace. Obs. Also cheilocace. [f. Gr. 
xriXos lip +/ica/f77 evil.] (See quot). 

1723 Kersey, Chilocace, a canker of the mouth, a disease 
which often happens to young children, 2732-1800 in 
Bailey, i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

CMlOgnatliail. (kril^^-gnaj^an), a., sb. Zool. 
[f, mod.L. Chilognatha sb. pL, name of the order, 
f. Gr. xuLm Up -r 'yv6.&-o$ jaw.] Belonging to, or 
a member of, an order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and heads furnished 
with two pairs of m axillae, of which the second 
pair are united to form a lower lip, 

2835 Kirby Hak <§• Inst. Anim. IL xvi. 74 The Chilo- 

f nathans, in their young state come nearest to the insect or 
exapod tribes. 1878 Bell Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 244 
In the Chilognathsi. the second and third pairs are converted 
into a kind of lower lip. 

CMlogna-thiform, [f. prec. + -poem.] 

Flaving the form of the Chilognatha : applied by 
Macleay and Kirby to the larvEe of those coleop- 
terous insects which are herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. 

!1 CMloma (ksili^u-nia). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
X€iA.tt;/ta rim, edge, f. Hp- Cf. F r. chilSme.'} 

The upper lip of a mammal when tumid and con- 
tinued without interruption from the nose. 

2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

'tCMlO'Mc, ct. Obs.~‘° [a, Fr. chilonique 
((jotgr.), f. Chilon {XlXwv), one of the seven wise 
men of Crreece.] (See quot.) So also Chilo'nian <z. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Chilonick, brief, succinct, 
compendious, from one of the Grecian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and writings was very short. Cotgr. 
2708-23 Kersey, Chilonian or Chilonick . . as a Chilonick 
Style. 1721-1800 in Bailey, Chilonian, Chilonick. 

CMlopod (k9i-li7pf:>d). Zool. [f. mod.L. cJiilo'- 
poda sb. pi. (also used as Eng.), f. Gr. lip 

+ TTom, Tro 8 - 6 s foot. In mocl.F. chilopode.l 
A member of the Chilopoda, an order of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anterior pairs 
of legs converted into foot-jaws. The order con- 
tains the Centipedes proper. 

2837 Ponny Cycl. VII. 67/2 Chilopoda .. are carnivor- 
ous, and crawl about by night . . They conceal themselves 
under stones and fallen trees, and are all found in rotted 
wood. 

Hence Ohilo-podaax a. and sb. as prec. Chile- 
po’diform a., having the form of a centipede : 
applied to coleopterous larvse, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body. Chilo- 
podimo'rphbns a. =? prec. CMlo'podous a., of 
the nature of the Chilopoda. 

2835 Kirby Hak 4- Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centijpedes. 2828 ~ Entomol. III. xxix, 166 Those 
[larvae] of the Gyronectima being the most perfect chilopo- 
dimorphous of the whole. 2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 
552/2 In the Chilopodous genera. 

CMlostomatoilS (koibstp-matas), a. ZooL 
[f. Gr. lip + aTbjMT- mouth + ^ous.] Hav- 

ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip. 

2882 A W. Waters in Aikenmum 7 May 626/2 On Fossil 
Chilostomatous Bryozoa from the Yarra-Yarra, 

CMltern (tjiitam). Also 6 ohyltume, ehil- 
tome, 8 chiltrum. [Ciltem occurs as a proper 
name in the OE. Chron. anno 1009 ; but also, since 
1 6th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be from the proper name, though the con- 
verse is also possible ; at present no explanation 
of the word is known.] 

1 . Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, quite across Buckingham- 
shire into Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. 

<2 2x25 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2<x>9 ©a sefter middan 
wintra hi naraon senne upgang ut bum Ciltern, and swa 
to Oxneforda. 2747 Carte Hist, E^. I, 483 The wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and Hertfordshire, called the 
Chiltern. 

2 . Chiltern Hundreds : a name given to five (or 
more strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and three in Buckinghamshire, which con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills. The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs. These offices 
have long been obsolete or merely nominal, but 
that of the three Buckinghamshire hundreds (Stoke, 
Desborough, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several fictitious offices, now used for a special 
purpose. No member of parliament is by law at 
liberty to resign his seat, so long as he is duly 
qualified; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts an office of profit under the Crown must 
vacate his seat, subject to re-electiou. A member 
desiring to resign therefore applies for ike Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or other similar 
appointment, which is, by a legal figment, held to 
be such an office ; the appointment necessitates 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pur- 
pose, is again resigned, so as to be ready for 
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conferment upon the next member that wishes to 
make the same use of it. , 

The holding of an office of profit under the Crown became 
a disqualification in 1707. It was not till 1740 that the 
Stewardship of a royal manor was used in order to create a 
disqualification. In that year Sir Watkin Wynn took the 
Stewardship of H. M. Lordship and Manor of Bromfield 
and Yale (which was again taken in 1749’'. In 1742 Ld. 
Middlesex took the Head Stewardship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. 1750-51 John Pitt, M.P. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which has come to be the ordinary form, except when a 
second resignation takes place before this is vacant. ^ 

^iz6o Roi. Hutid. I. 22/2 Aria hundreda Ciltrie .sunt 
in manu domini Regis, scilicet Dosteberge, Stokes & 
Burnham. 1653 Pari. Survey, Bucks No. 4 (MS. Reed. 
Off.) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and profitts of the 
three Hundreds commonly called or knowne by the name 
of y® Three Hundreds of Chilturne, with y' Courts and 
Bayliw'ick thereunto belonging, .within y® county of Bucks, 
parcel 1 of the possessions of Charles Stuart late King of 
England, made and taken by us whose names are here- 
unto subscribed. 1751 Entry ixi 'journal of Ho. Comm., 
Who since his election . .hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H. M.'s Three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1763 B^dt. Mag. IV. 276 Norborne Berkley, Esq. steward 
of the manor of the three Chiltern Hundreds. 1781 Hat- 
sell Precedents {x%iZ) 11 . 55. 1817 'Evkhs Pari. Deb. I. 
1303 A representative of the city of London, in the room of 
Harvey Combe, Esq. who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 1844 May Pari. Practice 340. 1883 Ibid. yog. 

x888 Newspr., ‘ If he doubts it, let him apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and present himself for re-election.' 

3 . a. and sb. Applied to a kind of soil, and to 
districts having tlii.s soil : see quots. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. B j, There be many maner of groundes 
and soyles. Some why te cley, some redde cley, some grauell 
or chyltui-ne. a 1640 Jackson Creed xn. x, Agar or Sinai 
is not such a general name of the whole mpuntain country 
in Arabia as wold or chiltern is in English. i66p Wor- 
LiDGE Syst. Agaric. (1681) 13 Compare .such Counties and 
Places in England, that are for the most part upon En- 
closure, with the Champion or Chilterne Counties or Places. 
1750 W. lEiLUS Mod. Husbandman 11 . i. 27 Hertfordshire 
in general, most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 
in chalky, sandy, gravelly, and loamy soils, are deservedly 
called Ghilturn countries, as being of a short dry nature, and 
lying in dry situations. Ibid, {title of Vol. Vlj Chiltern and 
Vale Fatming explained. 

t CMlter-wiieat. Obs. [possibly connected 
with prec., as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat 
of an inferior kind or quality. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 153 One trough full of 
small chilter-wheat, and another with water. Ibid. vn. 
xxiv, Sprinkle into it the grains of small chilter-wheat. 

t CM'ltoaiite. Min. Obs. [Named by Emmons 
after Dr. Chilton : see -ite.] « Peehnite. 

1868 Dana Min. 41X. 

Chiltting, chiltyng, obs. f. Childtng. 
Chilver (tji'lvoi), [OE.dlfer-, ciifor-lptnb evrt- 
lamb, corresp. to OliG. chilburra, -ira (MHG. 
chilbere, mod.G. Bav. dial, kilbare., kilbere\ cf. 
Swiss kilher masc. ‘young wether’, E2.V. kilbern 
to lamb) ; the stem kill)- is an ablaut form of katb- 
in kalboz- Calf; there are many related words 
outside Teutonic, with the phonetic base gibk-, 
designating the young of animals.] 

A ewe-iamb: commonly cMlver-lamb. (Found 
in OE., and still common in southern dialects, 
though not evidenced in the intervening period.) 

ciooo ^Elfric Lev. v. 6 Bringe an cilfor lamb \pfferat 
agnam], atxoo O. E. Gloss, in Wr.-Wvilcker 392 Emxa 
ey, cilforlamb, oSSe acennende waes. xSiS European Mag. 
LXVIII. 337 I’ll .s^ll you a lamb that is called a Chilver 
\note or ewe lambp 1823 Hnv Monthly Ma^. VIII. 502 An 
eloquent sally on the rare wool of the chilver-hogs then 
pre.sent. 1825 Britten Beauties Wilts. Gliozz. (E. D. S.) 
Chilver, an ewe-larab. 1883 in Standard 21 Apr. 5/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected frorn^ the 
butcher’s knife for a year or two. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.) 15 Chilverdamb, a ewe-lamb. 

CMlyndre, var. of Chilindke, Obs. 

CBiinaBra, variant of Chimeea. 
dumiBeroid (ksimi^Toid), a. Zool. Related 
to the genus of fishes Chwi%ra, having the tail 
ending in a slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one spiracle. Also .y A 
1854 Owen in Circ. (c iSfisHI. 97/1 The cylindrical 
dental ma.sses of the chimseroid and edaphodont fishes. 1862 
Dana Man. Gcol. 78 The Chimaeroids [have] only one 
gill-opening, besides other peculiarities. 

Cliimar, Cfxxinbe, var. of Chimee i. Chime. 
CMmblay, -bley, -bly, dial. var. of Chimney. 

[Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found : see -ite.] = Aeagonite, 

' ' ' *868 in Dana Min, 

Chim-cliam : see Kim-kam. 
fi bi-m A (tjoim), sb.'^ P'orms : 3--4 chymbe, 
chimbs, 4-6 chyme, 4, 7 chim, 5 chymme, 
(6 cheyme, cheime), 4- chime. [This and the 
verb of same form are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently derived in some 
way from L. cymbalum Cymbal, in OE. cimbal, 
cimbala, which would naturally give a ME. 
^chimhel, ^ckiinble. Cf. also MHG. zimbel, zimel 
m. 2.vA ii.pziwibeki. ‘a small bell stmclc with a 


hammer.’ But while VLE, chimhe, chime, chim 
agrees with the first part of chimhel, the loss of 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf. 
however much, Ute, badde, from vtuchel, liiel, bsed- 
del). Chimbe may however have been from OF. : 
Godefroy has a single instance of ckinbe = cymbal. 
As to the passages in which ‘ cymbal ’ is expressed 
by chymbe belle, chym 7 ne belle, may indicate 
that a ME. *chinibel was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making ckinke or chim a dis- 
tinct word ; but, on the other hand, if chmibe or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chimbel as 
chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 
ing are the instances in question : 

£■1300 K. Alts. 1852 Anon he doth his bemen blowe, v. c. 
[500] on a throwe. His chymbe belle he doth rynge, And 
doth dassche gret taborynge. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Ch(y)mme belle [//. P. chyme bell], cimbaluvi\. 

i. A cymbal. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ps. cl. 5 Loves him ever in lande, In 
chimbes ful wele ringande [WYCLiF,_cymbalis wel sounende]. 

1300 Cursor M. 12193 Als a chim [Gdt t, chima, Trin. 
chymbe] or brasin bell, pat noper can vnderstand ne tell. 
^1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11387 Fypeles, 
sitoles, sautreours, Belles, chymbes, and synifan; a 1340 
Hampole Psalter cl. 5 Louys^ him in chymys wele sow- 
nand i louys him in chymys of ioiynge. 
fb. ? Instrumental music. Obs. 

<71330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (MS. Inner Temple cf. 
Rolls ed. 4209) He couth so mykelle muslk and chyme, 
That the pupille said in his tyme, He was god of fiithelers. 

2 . An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 
‘ chime ’ or emit a musical sound. 

The earliest method appears to have consisted of hammers 
actuated by pegs on a revolving barrel. 

1463 Btcry Wills (1850) 9, I wille y*^ John Elys . . owyr se 
the chymes at Seynt Marie awter, and the ch^mies in y« 
stepyll, therto make a newe barell wiche is redy, and to 
make plombes of leed and newe lynes and ropys. Ibid. 28 
To kepe the clokke, take hede to the chymes . . so that the 
seid chymes fail not to goo thourgh the defawte of the seid 
sexteyn. 1541 Ludlon.v Churckiv. Acc. 4 Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. 1393 RUc^ 4 * Mon. Ch. Durh. (1842) 34 
And maide a goodly chyme to be sett on the said bells. ^ x6o6 
Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. \. iii. 159 When he speakes, ’Tis like a 
Chime a mending. <71645 Howell Lett. n. xv, Those 
curious quadrants . . chims and dialls . . were first us’d by 
them. 

3 . Hence, A set of bells in a church tower, etc., 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
when thus struck, or when slightly swung. (See 
Chime v.^ 2 b.) Applied also to the small set of 
hand-bells used in the R. C. Ch. service ; the set of 
bells with their strikers in an organ or musical 
box, etc. 

J. Heywood Prov. 4 " Epigr. ('1867) 112 Should that 
clocke haue a chime ? 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 98 Almost 
beyond the sound of city chime. 1847 Tennyson Princ. r. 
213 Noise Of clocks and chimes. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
s. V. , A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4 . The series of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

1530 Palsgr. 205/1 Chyme of belles, gamme. CIS97 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 228 Wee haue heard the Chymes 
at mid-night. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 331 The 
chimes, numeri ad quos catnpatije pulsantur. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle 0/ Palms iv. 647 Ring on, ye bells 1 most 
pleasant is your chime. 1829 Hood Eug. A ram xxvi. All 
night I lay in agoiw From weary chime to chime. 1847 A. 
Gatty BelHv. 24 Chimes on the Continent are played by 
means of a barrel, like that, in a hand organ, on which pegs 
are so arranged as to lift the levers in such harmonious 
succession that a tune is produced. 1876 Green Stray 
Stud, 3 The chime of a village clock falls faintly on the ear. 

5 . Hansf. The sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, ‘music’ or ‘melody’ of any movement, 
etc. ; harmony, musical concord. 

1608 Machin Dumb Kttt. 11, It was as silver, as the chime 
of spheres. 1:634 Milton Comus 1018 She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime, 1667 — P. L. xi, 
559 The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of Harp and Organ. X772 Sir W. Jones Sezjen 
Fount. (1777) 35 The chime of tuneful strings. 1782 Cowfer 
14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 
fig. 1:81:9 WoRDSW. Waggoner Concl. 38 Mighty Fairfield, 
with a chime Of echoes, to his march kept time. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. xl. 134 The silver chime of his melo- 
dious eloquence. 

6. TheThythni, ‘ music’, or ‘ring’ of verse. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Perfect A jtagram W_ks. 

(1711 1 231 For the use of the anagram.. It. may be the title 
or inscription of a tomb . . the chyme of verses. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Mclog. ix. 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done. 1850 
Whipple Ess. ^ (ed. 3) II. 22 The sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish his style, 
b, depreciaiively. Mere rime, jingle. 

<r 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. 37 Confounding, .their 
understandings, by a chime of words. <11734 North Exam, 
II. iv. F 20 (1740) 242 Nothing but an empty Chime of Words 
signifying nothing, c 1793 Southey DeviVs Walk 39 In 
ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 

7 . fig. A system of which, all the parts are in 
harmony, showing a correspondence of proportion 
or relation. 


C1630 M.iircO'sa Solemn Mustek, Disproportion’d sin JarrM 
against natures chime, and with harsh din Broke the fair 
Musick. 1633 B. J ONSON Epithalam., The kindly .season 
of tlae time, .calls all creatures forth, To doe their offices in 
nature’s chime. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sdcr. (J.), The concep- 
tions of things are placed in their several degrees pf simiii-, 
tude ; as in several proportions, one to another : in which 
harmonious chime, the voice of reason is often drowned. 

8. fig. Accord, harmony, harmonious correspond- 
ence. Phrases, Tc fall into chime with, keep 
chime with. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes H. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 428 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, Of sound and echo. 1858 
Athan. n. xi. 243 Each essential to the other and 
keeping chime with it. 1858 BusHNELL.S'fi'r;;?. New Life 167 
A nature gloriously akin to God in its mold, falling freely 
into chime with his freedom. 1879 H- Maudsley Patholl 
MindvvCx. 410 Others have found no such happy chime of 
fact and theory. 

9 . Comb., 2.% chime-keeper, -maker, -flayer, etc. ;, 
ehime-barrel, a barrel or cylinder (.in clocks, a 
prolongation of the striking wheel), studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tails of the bell-ham- 
mers in due succession ; chime-bell : see above. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 332 A chimekeeper, 
nolarum curator. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., By setting the; 
names of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may 
easily be transferred to the chime-barrel. 1872 Ellacombe 
Bells of Ch. ii. 21 In the last century .. chime barrels, .were 
more common than at present . . various psalm tunes were 
u.sually set in them, 

CMme, cllimb (tjsim), sbl^ Also 4 clximbe, 
6 ciiyme, 9 chimb. [ME. chimb'y : cf. OE . '' chn- 
stanas bases of a pillar’ alleged by Somner. Also’ 
Du. kim, MDu. kimme ipkemhe, ^kemme, Flem.. 
kemme) fern., edge of a cask, MLG. kimttie fem., 
kimm masc., mod.G. kimme, edge, border {kimm^ 
wasser bilge-water) ; which appear to point to 
a WGer. ^kimma or ^kimba fem. App. related is 
OE. cimhing, explained as ‘ commissura ? joining, 
jointing ; cf. Ger. kimmtmg horizon, mirage, kim-’ 
men to notch, provide with a ‘ chimb The, 
general sense appears to be * edge ’. In late use 
the word is often altered to Chine.] 

1 . The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves, (Also applie(i 
loosely by coopers to the .staves themselves ; quot, 
1580 takes it as the ‘head’ of a cask.) 

i<z8oo Erfurt Gloss. 291 Commissuras, cimbing. — Ccr^ 
pus Gloss. 554 Commisura, cimbing. a 1000 Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 206 Commisura, s. dicitur tabularum con- 
iunctio, Sefe^, cimbing, clut, uel fiihtecla)>.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve” s Prol. 41 Almoost ai empty is the tonne. The 
streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe [2 MSS. chimbe]. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 266 Whan ye sette a pype 
on broche. .set it foure fynger brede aboue y ' nether chyme. 
1671 Skinner, Chimb, the Vttermost part of a Barrell. 
1721 URry Gloss. Chaucer, Chimbe, the Rim of a Cooper’s 
Vessel on the outside of the Head. The end of the 
Staves from the Grooves outward are called the Chimes. 
1755 Johnson, Chimb, the end of a barrel or tub, 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. l. 207 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about an inch above the bottom chimb. 1840 
R. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was rough 
and oily, and cut up in every direction by the chimes of oil- 
casks. i^i Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.i, Chime (pron. 
choime^, a stave of a cask, barrel, etc. 1888 Pad Mall G. 
jx Sept. 5/1 Seated on the edge of the canoe, which was al- 
most as sharp as the chime of a cask. ! 

2 . ‘That part of the water-way [plank which 
connects the sides of a ship to the deck] which is 
left the thickest, so as to project above the deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 
to let the water run free ’ (Smyth Sailors Wd.-bk., 
s.v. Chine, to which he refers chime). [So Ger. 
kimme ‘ am schiffe der auszere rand ’, Hildebrand.] 

Chime (tjaim), 27.1 Also4chimbe; 4-7cliyme, 
(6 chim). [ME. chimbe, chyme, belongs to chimbe, 

: chyttie, Chime sb^ 

A corresponding verb occurs in the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial., Ihre 1766 has kimba 
^ to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes * as 
used in Upland ; it is now obs. there, but still used in part 
of Finland (Ulekborg). Kimma {pronounced tjrmo) is in 
Gdtland * to strike ,a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing’, and in the island of Gotland {pron. ki’ma) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smooth stone ’. Norwegian 
(Aasen) has khne (tjz'mo) in same sense, and Danish Mme 
(kJ'ma) to ring an alarum bell, toll a bell, ring, chimes. 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the lang. of the middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 1527 ; Swedish scholars think it possibly from English.] 
1 . intr. To resound when struck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out ; to tinkle, arch, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter (Ps.) xi. 7, Imange all metalles 
nan is )>at s wet terly chymes ]>ansytuere. 1393 Gower Conf. 
II. 13 The belle Whiche hath no clapper for to chime. 1600 
Dr. Dodypoll iii. iii. in Bullen Old PI. III. 1:32 Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whistling reedes. 1607 WALKr 
iNGTON Opt. Glass 90 Their eares doe chime and tinglel 
1784 Cowper Task l 193 Rills . . chiming as they fall Upon 
loose pebbles. 

fig. 1833 Tennyson Poems 121 To whom . . The life before, 
the life behind, In the ear, from far and near, .Chimeth 
musically clear. 

b. irans. (with the sound or music as object) ♦ 

< arch. 

1613 Heywood Silver Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 127 Thou 
chimBt me, spheare-like musicke,. 1793 Southey Chapel 
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Bell II. 343, I love tlie bell that calls the poor to pray, ' 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound* A. 
Duncan Nelson’s Fun. ao The . . bell . , chiming a funeral 
peal, 

% inlr. To produce a musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it (or by other means 
than ordinary * ringing ’ : see b). 

471440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymyn or chenhen wythe bellys 
[i45>9 clynke bell], tintillo. i6a6 Bacon § 124 By 

Chiming with a Hammer upon the outside of a Bell. 1872 
Ellacombe Bells of^ Ck. ii, Chiming in the regular way, i. e. 
swinging the bells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trails. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv, 252 With lifted Arms they 
order ev’ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers in a 
Row. ^ 1760 Goldsm. Cii. fF. cxxiii, The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass. 1880 
Grove Biel. Mus. I, 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smallest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a .separate hammer 
is fixed apart from her and she is struck by it. There are 
many different machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells. 

3 . To ring chimes with a set of musically attuned 
bells, a. intr. 

5:530 Palsgr. 484/r It is churche holyday to morowe . . in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
afternoone. 

b. trans, (with the bells as object). 
a6xi Cqtgr., Carillonner^ to chyme, or knowle, bels. X639 
Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. lix. (1643) § 

Sexton by chiming the hels in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. ^1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 454 Eight bells 
are chimed for an hour together. 

4 . intr. Said of a set of bells : To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chimes. See Chime 

1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Church-Porch Ixv, When the 
hells do chime ’Tis angels musick. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
of Art xl, Those great bells Began to chime. 1833 J. 
Rennie Alpk, Angling., A number of little hells are 
attached in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, III. 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. 

b. trans. To indicate (the hour] by chiming,^ 

1562 J. Heywood Prtyv. ^ Epigr. (1867) 112, I .. might 
set the clocke. .To strike and chime xij. 
e. intr. With the hour as subject. 

1867 OuiDA C. Casilemaim U879) 18 The noon hours 
chimed from the hell-tower, 
d. Jig. {trans. and intr^ 

15^-3 Greene MamilHa Wks. 1881-6 II. 85 Perceiuing 
Gostino to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe, 1596 Colse Penelope 171 How sore for .sleepe 
my eielids chim? 1624 Massinger Bondman 11. iii, If I did 
not.. Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard . . degrade me ! 1693 W. Robertson 
Pkraseol, Gen. 693 My guts chime twelve, Jatn annum 
esurio. 1768 Bays Prov. s, v. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
time to go to dinner. 1820 Scott Jvankoe vi. My ears are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine. 

6. trans. To bring or put (into or out of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

1588 Greene Poems (i86i> 292 The clock, .chimes her 
asleep. 1589 — Arcadia (t6x6) 14 Seeing they were wearie, 
and that sleepe chimed on to rest. 1647 Cleveland Char. 
Lend, Di-urn. 4 One chime.s all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. 1742 Young Nt. Th. il 460 Song, 
fashionably fruitless 1 . . Chiming her saints to Cythereas 
fane. 1820 Southey Life Wesley II. 403 His enemies 
had the indecency to chime him out of the church. 1859 
Plays ^ Purit. Misc. 11 , 140 As God’s bells chim- 
ing him home in triumph. 

6. Said of the human voice: To recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to prate, din (into 
the ears'), a. intr. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeves Prol. 42 The sely tonge may wel 
jcynge and chimbe Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore. 

o. trans. 

1697 C. Leslie Srtake in Grass (ed. sc) 186 Words which 
the Quakers have Chim’d over and over against us. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 495 Both [the orthodox and free- 
thinkers] expect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
tions chimed into their ears by others, should pass for proof 
and explanation* Ibid. IL 373 Continual harangues chimed 
always in the same strain. 1809 Byron £ng. Bards 918 Let 
simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 1814 J. Gil- 
christ Reason Arbiter of Lang. 99 A senseless baby or 
drivelling idiot chimes over the same word without mean- 
ing or reason.,, 

1 . intr. Gf verses, etc. : To rime or jingle. 
at&Sq Cxmvs.'^ Liberty Wks. (17x0) IL 691 In the same 
Tune It shall not always Chime. 1704 J* Trapp Abra- 
■'MuNPxo\t$' His Numbers rarely chime, Nor bless the 
Gall’ries with the Sweets of Rhime. 

b. 

*878 Poets XI Chime word with word and pipe to 

■catch the .hour. ■■ ■ ' ' ■ 

B. Jg. intr. To accord harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree* 

X690 hocm Hum. Und.n.xxv, Father, and Son; Hus- 
band and Wife, and such other correlative terms .. do 
readily chime, and answer one another in Peoples Memories. 

South Serm. 455 Let it chime right to the humour 
which is.at present a Gog. 3:791-1824 DTsraeli' C swn Lit., 
Anc. Cookery, As. in a concert instruments resound, Hy 
ordered dishesin their courses.'Chime. ' 1832 Austin Jurispr, 
(1879) I. vi. 327 The intention and expectation chime or go 

together. ■ ' 
b. CnmlT. with. ■ 

X'840. Dickens Barn. Budge Ivli, There was a freshness in' 
the sound . . which chimed ' exactly with bis mood. 1870 


Ikiwell Study Wind. 158 A tendency, .which chimed with 
his own private desires. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 20 How this fourth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight. 

9 , €Mme in. 'To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music). 

1681 Ess. Pease Tritik Ch. 9 The whole world was 
made an Harmonious Scheme ; every Being from the least 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort. 182 x Byron Sardan. 1, i. 32 The softening voices 
. . Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. IL xiii. 366 Uledi, with a cry of Bis- 
mil'lah 1 . . struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimed in. 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

1838 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (1876) II. 31 ' He was ex- 
tremely civil Wiseman chimed in. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. BremePs Greece L vii. 241 * Of course, nobody can doubt 
it,’ chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek. 

c. Chime in with : i* (^f.) To come into agree- 
ment or harmony with ; <J>i) To be in complete 
accord with. { — Chime with, 8 b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull (i75S'> 5 Mrs. Bull had been 
pretty well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with her 
learned harangue. 17x3 Loud. Country Brew, i. {1742) 79, 

I must chinie in with his Notion. 1820 Scott Monast. viii, 

‘ Indeed ’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub-Prior, x86x Mill Utilit. 71 It would 
always chime in with our feelings of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be punished. 

CMliae (tjoim), vA [f. Chime trans. To 

groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

x88o Times p Oct 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
taken to the chiming, crozing, and howelling machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand. X883 Fisheries Eakib. Catal. 
83 Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

CMlued rijoimd), ///. a. [f. Chime z'.i] Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimed, etc. 

1630 Shirley Upon Prince’s Birth Wks. VI. 423 The 
Muses, that in well-chim’d verse.. do sing. 1821 Joanna 
Baillie Met. Leg., Lady G. B. xli, She heard the chim’d 
bells. 

Chimenai, -enee, -eney, obs. ff. Chimney. 
Cbimevi, cMmere (tji-moi, tjimD-a). Forms; 
4 cberner, chemeyr, 4, 6 cMmmer, 5-7 chymer, 
5-8 chLymere, 6 chymmer, chymour, sbemer, 
chammer, chamarre, 6-7 chimer, pchimar, 7- 
chimere. [The same word as OF', chamarre 
(mod.F. simarre) * & loose and light gowne’ 
(Cotgr.). Diez mentions Sp, chamarra, zamarra, 
-<?, sheepskin, Sard, acciamarra white sheepskin 
coat, It. zitnarra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 
In med.(Anglo-)L. chimera, whence perh. 

the Eng. form, or mce versa^ 

A loose upper robe. a. esp. That worn by a 
bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 

' Which, before and after the reformation, till Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, was always of scarlet silk; but Bishop Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
it, as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity, it was 
changed for a chimere of black satin ’ ^Wheatley Common 
Prayer itjio) ii, % 4). 

X37S Barbour Bruce xvi . 580'rhe gude bischop . . A chemeyr 
l7/.r. chemer, chimmerj for till heill his veid, Aboue his 
armyng had. Ibid. 601 With that he kest of his Chemer. 
<7x430 Henryson Mor. Fab. 2nd Prol. 30 His chymeris wes 
of chambelote purpour broun. *563 Foxe A. ^ M. 1050 
Hys vpper garmente was a long Shemer \ed. X583 Chymere] 
downe to the foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
Ibid. (i 596> 295/2 Their [priests’] ebimmers and scappillers 
which they weave, a X586 Maitland Poems (x786> 188 (Jam.) 
Thair hudes, thair chymours, thair garnysings. 1634 Canne 
Necess. Separ. {1849) 273 Their black chimere, or sleeveless 
coat, put upon the fine white rochet. 1633 Sc. Act Chas. I 
(18x7) V. 21 (Jam.) A chymer, .to be wome over thair whytes 
at the tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 Oldham Satires 
on Jesuits \i854) 131 Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, 
and cowls. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref . L xvi. 199 Grindal, the 
new Bp. of London, preached at St. Paul's Cross, in his 
rochet and chimere. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 71 His 
upper garment was a long scarlet Chymere, 1883 Bp. Fraser 
in Standard 20 Jan. 3/6 The chimere is properly a kind of 
cope with apertures for the arras to pass through, 
b. As worn by others : variously explained. 

Acts New College, Oxford Ruhr. 23 Quod Custos, 
Socii et scholares . .capis, chiraeris, et tabardis longis et 
talaribus . . superius induantur ] a 1500 Metr. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wfilcker629 Est inierula, bracese, camisia, toga, et iupa, 
\glossed\ smokke, brechys, schyrt, gowne, a chymere. *530 
Palsgr, 558^^ Your sworde freateth the plyghtes of your 
chymer \fikannnare\. Ibid, tyjli Put of this chymmer, it 
myshecoraeth you. Ibid. 674/1 Wyll you put on your 
chamarre to daye? <z x85o Mrs. Browning Ptf<f;w lL 304 
This purple cWmar which we wear. 

CMmer ^ (tjai'mojc). [f. Chime z?. + -eb 1 .] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a set of chimes. 

16x1 Cotgr. Carillonneur, a chymer, or knowler, of hels. 
1693 W, Robertson Pkraseol, Gen. 331 A chimer, cam- 
panorum pulsator ad numeros. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
Devon 262 Every Ringer .shall also he a chimer. 

CMm&ra, cMmsera (kimi»*ra, koi-). Forms ; 
4 chymere, 5-7 chimere; 4-7 chymera, (6 
ohemera), 7 chymsera, b-chimsera, chimera. 
[ME, chimere, a. F. chimlre, zA. J..,, chimaera, a. 
Gr, she-goat or monster, f. xtW-o^ li®- 

goat. Siace the i 6th c. the earlier form from Fr. 
has been supplanted by its Latin original. As 


chimere was certainly (tfrmer), the two spoken 
forms are practically distinct words.] 

1 . A fabled fire-breathing monster of Greek 
mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and 
a serpent’s tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a serpent), killed by 
Bellerophon. 

1382 Wyclif ^/i^/<? Prol. 31 Beestis clepid chymeres, that 
ban a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no but oonly in 
opynyoun. t'X43o Lydg. Bochas i. Iv, The Chimere of 
Licy. a 1528 Skelton P. Sparowe By Chemeras flames. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso vni. xviii, New Chimeres, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred. 1613 Heywood Silver Age 1. i. Wks. 
1874 III. 89 That monstrous beast of Cicily Cal’d the 
Chimera. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 628 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things, .worse Then fables yet have feign’d, or fear 
conceiv’d, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1751 
Smollett Pi'iK. Pic. Ixiv, A convocation of chimeras breath- 
ing fire and smoke. X831 Landor Siege Ancona Wks. 
1846 IL 584 The flames and ceilings of the fell Chimsera. 

2 . In Painiing, Arch., etc. A grotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxvii. (1495) 879 
Somtyme they., bryngyth to lesynges as he dooth that 
paynteth Chymera with thre heedes.] X634 Jackson Creed 
vn, xi, Chimeras, or painted devices whicn represent no 
visible creature. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 83 f 7 The third 
Artist . . had an excellent Hand at a Chimera. 1876 Hum- 
phrey Coin-Coil. Man. vi. 66 The Chimsera enriching the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. 

3 . Jg. with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible and fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (1847' 72 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight. i6or Cornwallyes 
Ess. xvii, Chimeraes, begotten bet weene Feare, and Dark- 
nesse, which vanish with the Light. 1730 Thomson A litmmt 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. V. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
chimmra with a few resolute words for ever. 

b. An unreal creature of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy ; an unfounded conception. (The 
ordinary modern use.) See also BiiMBiNATE. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxv. 379 How could that 
Chymera haue come in any mans minde ? c 1645 Howell 
Lett. 1 . I. iv, That golden myne is proved a meer Chymera, 
an imaginary airy myne. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull n. 
iii, Exploded chimera’s, the perpetuum mobile . . philo- 
sopher’s stone, etc.. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, IL 18 The 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. 1835 Sir J. Ross N. W. Pass. xv. 237 The 
‘ chimera of a north-west passage as it has been termed. 

c. An incongruous union or medley. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries 1 . 27 The exterior 
of the Church . . is a chimera in architecture, being Doric 
below, Corinthian above, and Ionic in the middle. 

4 . attrih. and Comb. 

X619 Bp. j. Williams Serm. Apparcll (1620) 20 For a 
woman, .to come vnto a Church Cnimaera-Uke. .halfe male 
and halfe female. 1761 Frances Shkridan S. Bidulph HL 
138 Our sex, said he, have not such chimmra notions. 
Hence Cli.ime*rasli.ip mnee-wd. 

1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (.1858) 170 His serene Chimera- 
ship. 

f ChimeTian, a. Obs. rare. [f. Chimera + 
-IAN.] —next. 

163a Lithcow Trav. i. (1682) 32 This is another of our 
Lady of Lorettoes Miracles. .As for any more vertueof this 
Chimerian image, etc, 

CMnieric (kime*rik, kri-V a. [f. Chimera + 
-ic.] 1. « Chimerical ; imaginary, fanciful. 

1653 R. Bailie Dissuasive Find. ! 1655) 84 Your Chimerick 
excommunication which your self has invented. X732 Swift 
Beasts’ Confess., Rise by merit to promotion ; Alas 1 a mere 
chimeric notion. 1872 Browning Fijine iii. 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane birth. . 

2 . Of the nature of a chimera ; chimera-like. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 21. 158 The irises of the eyes 
of its chimeric monsters being cut boldly into holes. 

CMmerical (kimcTikM, ksi-', a. F'orms: 7 
oliymaBrical, chymerical(i, 7-8 c 3 iim 80 rical(l, 
7- chimerical, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Of the nature of a chimera ; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, Aisionary. - 

1638 Featly Strici. Lyndom. il. g The fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed. .Chymericall, because a meere fiction. x 7®9 
Steele Tatler No. 69 1* i He can .. distinguish between 
Chimasrical and Practical Politicks. X763 Johnson in Bos- 
well XV, Sir, this book . . i.s a pretty essay . . though much 
of it is chimerical. 1878 Bosvv. Smith 178 The 

distant and chimerical projects of Hamilcar, 

2 . Prone to entertain chimeras ; filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams ; whimsical, fanciful. 

x66o Charac. Italy 10 Hammer’d in the impure mint of 
his own Chymaerical Pericranium. 1718 Freethinker No. 
95. 287 She is somewhat too scrupulous, if not a Httle chi- 
merical, 1834 A. R. ScoBLE tr. Grtizoi's Oliver Cromwell 
1. 4 The most chimerical of the non-military republicans. 
Hence Chime'rically adv., in a chimerical way, 
‘vainly, wildly, fantastically’, in Bailey (fob) 
1731-6, Johnson, and mod. Diets.; Chime* rical- 
ness rare~^, chimerical quality, ‘imaginariness, 
whimsicalness’ (Bailey (foL) 173 1-6.) 

*t Clii’merize ’v. Ohs. [f. Chimera 4- -ize.] 
intr. To indulge in chimeras, to foster wild and 
unfounded fancies. Hence Chi’merizing ppL a. 


OHIMIB*. 

1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 316 A certayne vayne and 
chimerizing discoursing^ by which men build Castels in the 
Ayre. t6z$ tr. Boccalini 226 (T.) Sophistical dreams and 
chimerizing ideas, 1651 Howell Venice iS/j I found him 
chimerising within himself how he might make it possible, etc. 

Chimice, obs. f. Ci mice sb. 

CliiDiie(ke, etc., obs. f. Chemio, etc. 
t CM'Biili. Old Law. [a. F. chemin road, in 
Law Lat. chemlnuSy chiminus.'] Away or road. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 159 Hither belongeth 
chemin, or way ouer ones land from one certain place to 
another. 1628 Coke On Lift. 56. 1670 Blount Law Dict.^ 
Chimin, .signifies a way ; which is of two sorts. The Kings 
High-way, and a private way. 

CM'niiliage. Feudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
uge right of way, f. chimin road ; in Law Lat, chi- 
minagiuml\ A toll formerly paid for liberty of 
passage through a forest. 

[1217 Charter of Forest § 14 Forestarius autem de feudo 
Urmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat chiminagium.] 
1394 Crompton Jurisdiction 189 Chimynage, that is toll for 
wayfearage. 1610 W. Folkingham Art Survey in. iv. 70. 
1617 in J. Guest Rotherham (1879) 381, Aug‘ 8. Pd for 
Chymynage, or libertie of passage [over Rotherham Moor]. 
1717 Diet. Rust., Chiminage, a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest: also, a Fee taken by Foresters 
throughout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc, 1765 
Act s Geo. Ill, c. 26 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1817 Ann. Reg. 1816 Chron. 303 The ac- 
counts. .proved, .that chiminage had anciently been levied. 

CMming (tJM-mig), ubl. sb. [f. Chi.me 27.1] 
The action of the vb. Chime in various senses. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Carillon, a chimyng of 
bels, yourfew. 1646 Shirley Friendship Wks. VI. 453 The 
chiming of the Spheres. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Wks, 1725 I. 74 The Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 11 . 1. 1. xxxii. 
266 [Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, but much different 
from the manner of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithms or chiming of words. 1864 Ecclesiologist in Ella- 
combe Bells 0/ Ch. iv. (1872) 265 In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

b. Comb., as cMming-barrel (see quot). 

1884 F.^ Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 51 [The] Chiming 
Barrel, .[is] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the hammers in a chiming train. 

Chiming (tjai-mig),///. a. [f. as prec. -ing 2 .] 
That chimes, in various senses of the vb. 

1648 Herrick Hester,, To Musick (1869' 109 Fall down. . 
from those thy chiming spheres To charme our soules. 
1656 More Antid. Athlrred. Gen. U712) 13 This Assertion 
..is a mere chiming contradiction. 1726 Gay Fables i, xl. 
13 The poet's chiming close, a 1870 Monsell Ch. Bells in 
Ellacombe Bells of Ch, i. (18721 20 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound, Scatter music all around. 

Hence t CM-miugness, chiming quality. 

1674 N. Fairfax BulkfySelv. To Rdr-, Those bewitcheries 
of .speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingne.ss, 

Chimla, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff. Chimney. 
OMmmer, obs. form of Chimer.i 
Chimney (tji*mni), sb. Forms : 4 chimenee, 
cbyinenay, 4-5 cbeminey, chyineney(e, 4-7 
chymney, 5- chimney. Also 4 chimenai, chym- 
nee, chemne, chimne, 4-5 chymenei, -neye, 
chymne, chemney, chemyney, 5 chemeney, 
-enye, -ene, chymene, ehymnei, -eny, -yney, 
chympne, schimnay, 5-6 chymny(e, 6 chim-, 
chameney, chyminey, ch.ymnaye,chymmeney, 
chimnie, -ny©,-n©j, 6-7 chimney e, 7-8 ohimny. 
Sc. 6 chim-, chymlay, ohimblay, 8 chimla, 8-9 
{also dial.) chimlie, -ley, -ly, chumley, -lay; also 
dial, and vulgar chimbly. [ME. chimenee, etc., 
a. OF. (and mod.F.) cheminie fireplace, and chim- 
ney, corresp. to It. cam{m)inata fireplace, room 
with a fireplace late L. cammata, Atxiy. of L. 
camimis ‘furnace, forge, oven’. Pliny {H. JV. 
xvir. Xl) has /ossura camzndla‘ hole dug out oven- 
shape, wider below’, Caminata as sb. occurs in a 
Frankish document anno 584 ‘ solarium cum cami- 
nata’, From the persistence of the medial i in OF. 
it is seen that the word was not an ancient popular 
word, but a very early adoption of caminata with 
subsequent phonetic evolution. As the usual sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fireplace it is assumed 
that this was short for camera cazninata. The 
sequence of senses as seen in It., Fr., and Eng. is 
‘ room with a fireplace ‘fireplace ’, ‘smoke- vent 
over a fireplace ’.] 

■f 1 , A fireplace or hearth. Ohs. exc,^ dial, 

a Syr Degarre 352 Ase fer out of a chimenai. c *240 
Gaitf. 4* Gr. Knt. 875 A cheyer by-fore |>e cheran^, >er 
charcole brenned, Watz grayped for Syr Gawan. f:i38o 
Sir Ferumb. az-yz pan was fier on a chymenay a gret fyr 
pat brente rede. 1461-83 Ord. R. Househ. 22 For his [the 
King’s] own person, one chymney brenning day and night, 
1632 Milton V Allegro 11 1 And stretch'd out all the chim- 
ney’s length Bask.s at the fire his hairy strength. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 79 ri The Rules of Ben’s Club, which 
are m Gold Letters over the Chimney. 1816 Scott Old 
Mori, xxvii, ‘ The honest man thought it was best to gang 
and .sit by the chimley when the reek rase 

t b. Including the flue or vent over it. Ohs. 

1519 Horman Vulg. xvi, The shanke or tonel of the 
chymney voydeth nat the smoke. 1577 Harrison England 
II. xii. (1877) i. 239 The multitude of chimnies latelie erected, 
wheras in their yoong dales, .ech one made his fire against 
a reredosse in the hall. 1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 29 One 
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great chimney, whose long tonnell thence The smoke forth 
threw. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, %.v.. The parts of a chim- 
ney are the jambs, or sides . . the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the smoke, .and the hearth, or fire-place. 

fe. ? The ornamental structure of marble, wood, 
etc., around a fireplace ; a Chimney-piece. 

1538 Leland Itin, (1769) V. 79 The Chaumbre wher King 
Henri the vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym- 
meney is new made with the Armes and Badges of King 
Henri the vii. 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. 1863 Robson 
Bards of Tyne 313 Reed roarin’ chucks on the chimley 
aw’ 11 place. 

■p 2 . Translating Gr. KayuvoSj L,. caminus, furnace. 

13W Hampole Pr. Consc. 4368 His fete er like latoun 
bright Als in a chymn^ brynnand light, c 1550 Cheke 
Matt. xiii. 42 Y i schal throw y''“‘ in to y« Chimnej of fijr. 
1611 Bible 2 Esdrets vi. 4 Or euer the chimnies in Sion 
were hot. 

t 3 . A (portable) fire-grate, fire-pan, stove. Obs. 

<:i420 AntursqfArth. xxxv, A schimnay of charcole, to 
chaufen the knygte. 15. . Burrow Lawes c. 125 § 1 (Jam.) 
[Moveabill heirschip] ane bag to put money in .. ane 
chimney, ane water-pot. 1558 hiv. in J. Croft Excerpia 
Ant. (16^7) 25 Item, one Iron chimley .. vj. viij, ai^jz 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 177 And so was brought ane 
chymlay full of burnyng coallis. 1616 in Raine Flist. 2V. 
Durham 243. [Cf. 1861 Our Eng. Ho7ne 128.] 

4 . The passage or flue by which the smoke from 
a fire or furnace ascends and escapes. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2351 In to Floripas hour. By a 
Chemney he wente inne. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 75 Chymney, 
fwnarium. 1538 Leland Itbi, (1710-2) VIII. ii. 66 b, One 
thinge I muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnells made on the syds of the 
W auls . . and by thus meanes, and by no Covers is the smoke , . 
wonder strangly convayed. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 424 All chymneys . . shall , . be swept fower 
tymes everie yeare. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. 
iii. 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. 1868 
Daily News 10 Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legi.slature 
had used a strange expres.sion in the phrase ‘ chimney on 
fire which must clearly mean the soot within it. 

b. The part of the flue raised like a turret above 
the roof of a house. 

c 1340 Gaw.f^ Gr. Knt. 798 Chalk whyt chj^mnees per ches 
he in no3e, Vpon bastel rouez, pat blenked ful quyte. 1467 
in Eng. Gilds That no chimneys of tre ner thached 

houses be suffred w^yn the cyte. 1494 Fabyan vii. 475 It 
blewe downestronge Semyghty buyldyng;s,a.s toures, steples, 
houses & chymneys. 1605 Shaks. Macb.^ 11. iii. 60 The N ight 
ha's been vnruly : Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1632 Milton L* Allegro 81 Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes. 2673 Ray 
Joum, Low C. 56 A multitude of Storks, .building upon 
their Chimnies. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 58 Farther on, 
. .they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

5 . a. The funnel which canies off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, etc. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 
protect the flame and promote combustion. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art \. 5 Furnished with a 
cover and chimney. 1823 Every-day Bk. 1 . 601 They 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
the arch. 1857 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 171/1 In some lamps. . 
the same effect is produced by the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 41 The 
cloud.s of steam which issue from the chimney of a loco- 
motive engine. 

6. transf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth’s surface, esp. that of a volcano. 

<;i374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv. 12 pe vnstable mountaigne 
pat hy5t Veseuus.pat wirchep oute poru^ hys broken e 
chemineys smokyng fires. 1:684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 19 
Whether at or near the mouth or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found . . flowers of 
Brimstone. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 189 The ejected matter 
has fallen all round the orifice in conical layers . . sloping 
in all directions away from the central chimney. 1887 C. F. 
Holder Living Lights 13. 

t b. A vent for humours or ‘ fumosities ’ of the 
body. Ohs. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. ii. (1495'' 103 The heed 
is the chymeneye and helynge [caminus Hve tectum sive 
cooperculum\ of alle the body, and therfore it taky th in itself 
manyfumosytees that come out of al the body. 1684 Boyle 
Porousn, A nun. 4- Solid Bod, iii, i s» I look upon the W indpipe 
as the great Chimney of the Body, in comparison of those 
little Chimneys in the Skin, at which the matter that is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted. ^ 1713 Derham Phys.- 
Tlteol. V. V, Acute Distempers . . arising from a Diminution 
of Transpiration through the cutaneous Chimneys. 

7 . In an organ : A narrow tube inserted in the 
‘cap’ or top of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a part of the air to escape and has the effect 
of sharpening the note. 

1876 Hiles Catech. Organ iv, (1878) 28 There are half- 
stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 
or chimney, and hence called, in France, d cheminee. 
1880 JEIopkins in Grove Did* Mm. I. 538/1, 

8* A name given by mountain-climbers to a cleft 
in a vertical cliff by which it may be scaled, 
usually by pressing rigidly against the opposite 
sides. 

1871 Whymper Scrambles in the Alps ixo, I lowered my- 
self through the chimney, however. Mod. The * great 
Chimney ' of the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. 

9 . Minijig. An ore-shoot (Raymond il/zVz. Gloss.) 

10 . General comb., chiefly attrib.; a. lit., as 
chimney-fire, fine, -grate, -ornament, -pier, -smoke, 
-smutch, -tile, -vault, etc. ; chimmy-Uke adj. 

1794 G. Adams Nat, 4* Exp, Philos. I. iv. App. 157 The 
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design of a *chimney-fire being to warm a room. 1763 
Ferguson in Phil. Trans. LIIl. 17X The straight bars of a 
*chimney-grate. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. v. (ed. 2) 113 
At Moye Point are two *chimney-like holes. 1823 T. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. ig6 Elegant and cheap ^chimney 
ornaments. 1879 Sir G. Scott LecL Archii. 1 . 298 There 
are remnants of simple but well-designed *chimney- piers. 
187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ii. 16 Far from furnace- 
glare and *chimney-smoke. 1792 Cowper Odyss. xvm. 34 
Like an old hag Collied with *chiraney-smutch ! 1856 

Emerson Efig. Traits, Race Wks. iBohn) IL29The pictures 
on the *chimney-tiles of his nursery. e xSao S. Rogers Italy, 
Naples 124 The ample *chimney-vault is dun with smoke. 

b. in sense ‘ belonging to the fire-side or 
chimney-corner, fireside- ’ (chiefly depreciatory), as 
chimney-cavalier, -minstrel, -preacher, -tale, -talk. 

1602 •znd Pt. Return fr. P amass, iii. ii. (Arb.) 41 Sir 
Raderick keepes no ^chimney Cauelere, That takes Tobacco 
aboue once a yeare. 1656 Trapp Comm. Rev. vi. 13 Rome’s 
dunghill deities, together with their chemarims or ■'^chimney- 
chaplains, the priests. i8ox Wolcott iP. Pindar) Tears 
4* Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 70 '‘^Chimney-minstrels, crickets 
call’d. 2549 Bale in Pref. Cheke' s Hurt Sedition (1641) b, 
Theise '^cminney-Preachers, and bench-Bablers. <1:1683 
Oldham Wks. Sf Re^n. (i686) 55 Old Wives, in Superstition 
over-grown, With *Chimny-Tales, and Stories best are 
won. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cccxlvi, But it 
will out ; for Chronicles haue made It Common *Chimney 
talke. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 44 Things, .that serve 
for chimney and market-talk. 

11 . Special combs.: + cMmneF-bacon, smoke- 
dried bacon ; chimney-baek:, the back of a fire- 
place; cMmney bellflower, I = chimney -plant \ 
chimney-board, a board used to close up a fireplace 
in summer ; chimney -breast, that projecting part 
of the wall which is between the chimney- flue and 
the room ; chimney-can = Chimney- pot ; chim- 
ney-doctor, one who cures smoking chimneys ; 
chimney-glass, {a.) the looking-glass commonly 
placed over a chimney-piece; {bl) ‘gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the flower and 
plant Allamanda cathartica' (Sir G. Birdwood in 
Yule) ; chimney-hat - chimney-pot hat (see Chim- 
ney-pot) ; chimney -head = Chimney-top i ; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on which to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for other purposes 
(see quot.) ; chimney-jack, a rotating chimney- 
pot or cowl ; chimney- jamb (see quot.) ; chim- 
ley-, chimla-Iug the side or ‘ cheek’ of the 
fireplace ; f chimney - man, the collector of 
Chimney-money ; + chimney-mantle, a mantel- 
piece ; chimney-nook, chimley-nuik {Sc.) »■ 
Chimney-couner ; chimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament before fireplaces in the summer {Treas* 
Bot.) ; t chimney- publican, a farmer of the 
Chimney-money ; chimney - shaft — chimney- 
stalk ; t chimney-shank, a flue ; chimney-side, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace ; 
chimney corner, fire-side {obs. or archl) \ chim- 
ney-stack, a group of chimney-stalks, united in 
one block ; chimney-stalk, {a.) the part of a chim- 
ney which rises, detached, from a house-top ; (^.) 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, factory, etc.; f chimney-stock, (?)one of 
the upright sides of a chimney or grate ; chimney- 
swallow, the common swallow, Uirundo rustica ; 
chimney - tax = Chimney - money ; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue; chimney-tun {dial.) 
« chhnney-stalk, 

2566 Drant Horace's Sat, n. ii. F v, With better meate. . 
then, .'“‘chimnye bacon. 1764 H. T. Croker, etc. Diet. A rts 
s. V. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the ■’'^chimney back. 1884 Gardening Illnstr. 8 Nov. 426/2 A 

arden of Bell Worts, .might include, .the ^Chimney Bell- 

ower. 2708 Mrs. Centlivre Btfie Bod. iv. iv. 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this *Chiinney-Boar<i, Sir 
George? 2796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens, xxxviii, She 
never made any bones of hiding . ■ behind a chimney-board, 
on purpose to hear what we said. 2843 Lever J. Hinton 
iii. 10 A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the *chiin- 
ney-breasL 2824 Ann. Reg. 140 Edinburgh — A strong gale 
. .came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
■‘‘chimney-cans, slates, etc. ensued, 1852 D. Wilson Preh, 
Ann. (1863) II. 127 A remarkable class of urns .. described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling chimney-cans, 
2772 Acc. in Tomlinson Doncaster mBBj } 237 Mr. Allen the 
*Chimney Doctor, for two chimneys. 2809 R. Langford 
Inf rod. Trade 81 A ^Chimney Glass and a pair of Sconces. 
2839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxii, Sticking the card in the 
chxmney-glass. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in, I'v. iv. (L.) As 
great Sol scatters his first fire-handful, tipping the hills 
and ■“chimney-heads with gold 2726 N eve Builder's Diet. 
(ed. 2) * Chimney hooks. These are Hooks of Steel or 
Bra.ss put into the Jambs of the Chimney . . for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Tongs to rest in. Ibid,, ''‘Chimney- 
jambs. The sidis of a Chimney. , on the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. 2785 Burns Ep. to Davie 
i. While frosty winds bla'w in the drift, Ben to the “chimla 
lug. a 2695 Wood LNe (1848' 201 The King’s revenue in 
customs, excise, and “chimney men. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury . . restrain the 
chimneyman from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax was farmed. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 22 The '“Chimney- 
mantles ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1637 Jonson 
Sad Sheph. i. ii, Aiken. V/here saw you her? Scath, la 
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the ^chimney-nuik within. 2788 Burns Frim^s-Carse Her- 
mitage (2nd version) Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 1816 
Scott Old Mart, vii, *Ilka auld wife in the chimley-neuck'. 
167* Butler Innmn. DuvalvxHiyd Excise and ^Chim- 

ney-Publican. x662 Gerbier Princ, 9 Exorbitant *Chim- 
ney-Shafts. 1879 Sir G. ^cort Led. Archii. I. 26^ With 
the fireplace came that other modem feature, the chimney- 
shaft. xssa Huloet, ’^Chymney shanke, or tox\t\,fumar£j\ 
*732 Swift Saer. Test, (J.) Low offices, which some neigli- 
bours hardly think it worth stirring from their *chimney 
sides to obtain. 1824 Scott Let tZ Feb. in Lockhart 
An accurate sketch of the windows and chimney sides of 
the drawing room. Z84X-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. 
{Bohn) L 104 The nook and chimney-side of prudence. 1840 
Dickens Batm. Fudge Ixiv, Roof and *chiinney-staek 
seemed dmnk. X862 Lytton Str. Story 8 Abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney-stacks. 1828 Scott TaJ>esiried Ckamhert 
Ancient wreathed and carved *chimney-stalks . 1866 A the- 
No. 2oog. 566/2 Two enormous chimney-stalks. 160* ’ 
Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bad iii. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. I 
54 He had a pound of soap to scour his face, And yet his 
brow looks like the * Chimney-stock. 1652 Gaule^ Mag- 
astrom. 181 The crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock. 1775 White in Phil. Tracts. LXV, 258 The house- 
swallow, or ^chimney-swallow, is. .the first comer of all the 
British kirundmes. s8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 37 
An Act by which the ^chimney tax was declared a badge 
of slavery. 1800 Hurois Fav. Village 165 Perch’d on the 
brink of ^chimney -throat profound. i86g E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 371 The chimney throat was con- 
tracted so as to lessen the draught. 1600 Inscr. on Porch 
at BeatiA^i^ Glamorgansh, {H. Q. (1871) 2 Sept.) Rycharde 
Basset . . Bwylt This Porch With The ^Chymnye Tunnes. 
187s Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 168 On the great 
chWney-tuns, as country folk call them, and in the ivy, 
tribes of birds have taken up their residence, 

Chi*niney, v. nonce- wd. [f. the sb.] trans. 
To furnish with a chimney or chimneys. 

1833 Lamb Elia, Old Margate Hoy, A great sea chimera, 
chimneying and furnacing the deep. 

CM’mmey-co mer. [see Chimney jA i.] 

L The comer or side of an open fireplace or 
hearth, i.e. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times ; ^ the fireside ; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate ’ (J.) ; familiarly treated 
as the place of the old, the infirm, and idle. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Vn Cendrier, he that 
keepeth the chimney corner, a sluggard, Sidney 

ApoL Poe trie (Arb.) 40 A tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney corner. 1674 R. God- 
frey InJ. Ah. Physic Pref., Every one has the priviledg 
to speak hi.s mind in his Chimney-Corner. 1820 Scott 
Monrnt Introd. Ep., The parson would not leave the quiet 
of his chimney-corner x866G. Ann.Q. Neighb. 

xxxiit, All but confined to the chimney-corner now. 

2 . atirib. (Cf. Chimney 10 b.) 
x^4 Whitlock Zooiomia 300 To be made at length a 
Winters Tale, and Chimney-corner Discourse. 1727 De 
Foe Sysi. Magic t. ii. (1840) 46 A chimney-corner tale, fit 
for a legend. 1832-4 De yuiNCEY Clears Wks. X, 29 note, 
A chimney-corner politician . . a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. 1878 Emerson Sovereignty^ of Ethics in 
H. Amer. Rev, CXxVL 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philosophy. 

CMxixxLeyed (tji'mnid), ppl. a. [f. Chimney 
sb. -f -ED ] Having a chimney or chimneys. 

xSax Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xxxiv. 8 Whose 
{jhimney’d roofs the steep ridge cope. 

CMinneyless (^tji'mniles), «. [{. Chimney 

i-A -f -LESS.] Having no chimney or chimneys. 

1662 Fuller Worthies Merionethsh, (R-) Two or more 
tipling . houses, and chiianyless barns. x88i Cowen in 
Standard 30 Aug, 3/3 An Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smok e of a one-roomed and chimney less cabin. 1884 H ealth 
Exhib. Caial. 80/1 The Patent, .chimneyless burner. 

t CM*mney-momey. Obs. A tax of two 
shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. II, re- 
pealed by I Wm. & Mary ; any similar tax, 

1664 Earl Orrery State Lett, (1743) 1 . 155 The payments 
of hearth and chimney money. 1665 Surv, Aff. Neiherl.y^ 
Chimney-money and Excise is imposed. 1666 Pepys Diary 
IS Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 1689 Address fr. Northuffdold. 17 July in 
Land. Gm. No. 2483/1 Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in freeing and easing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney-Money. 17x4 Burnet Own 
Time v. (1734) II. 13 The King, as he had come through the 
Western Countries . . had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney money . 

Clli'mBey-piece* [Piece in the artistic sense.] 
f 1 , A picture, piece of sculpture, or of tape.stry, 
placed as an ornament over a fireplace. Obs. 

j6tt Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the 
Chamber, and the Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing. 
*6221 Peacham Ctfv///. Gentl. xiii. {16341 12S, I have seene 
many peeces of his I Hans Holbein) in oyle, and one of his 
owne draught with a penne a most curioms chimney-peece. 
1^7-8 Evelyn Mem. zZ Jan. (1S57) I- 354 A very good 
chimney-piece of water-colours. 1672 Sir C. Wyvill 7 nple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Ghimney Piece. , 

2 . The ornamental structure, usually of stone or 
marble, with moulding, carving, etc., over and 
around the open recess of a fireplace, b. Now 
often used for the simple projecting slab or shelf 
over the fireplace, the MiiNTib-SHELE. 

x68o Evelyn Mem. 18 Apr., Excellent carving by Gibbons, 
especialy the chimney-piece of y« library. 172^ _ Neve 
BuildeVs Met (ed, 3} certain Mouldings of 

Wood, or Stone,, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
.coming over the Mantle-tree. lypo . Gouv. Morris Life ^ 
'Writ (1832} I. 348, 'I .stay some time' leaning on the chim- 


ney piece. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, II. 206 Those beau- 
tiful chimney-pieces.. known all over the kingdom by the 
name of Kilkenny marble. X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life <18261 vi. x A little fat plaster-man on the 
chimney piece. 1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 153. 

attrib. 1848 Clough Bothie ix. 28 Poor . .chimney-piece or- 
naments under glass-cases. 

CM-mney-pot, 

1 . A cylinarical (sometimes prismatic or square- 
shaped) pipe of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a chimney-shaft, to increase the 
up-draught and carry off the smoke: a chimney-can. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 13 Why a church is with a steeple 
built; And a house with a chimneypot? 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 829/2 The painter has left his garret among the 
London chimney-pots. 

2 . Chimney-pot hat', a colloquial name for the 
cylindrical black silk hat now worn by men. 

1868 Mask Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European headrdress known. 1885 Graphic 14 Feb. 165/3 
Wearing a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

Cbi'miiey-sweep. [see Sweep v . and jfi.] 

tl. Phrase, The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Obs. 

x6it Cotgr. s, v. Ckeniinie, Haut Sf has la cheminee, 
chimney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers. 

2 . ss Chimney-svveepee i. (Now also simply 
Sweep.) Chwittey-sweefs cancer : see next, i b. 

1727 Swift Descr. Morning, The small-cqal man was 
heard with cadence deep, Till drown’d in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep, a 1845 Hood Doves 4r Crows iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweeps in May. 1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. 
the Noble 41 A particular Jorm of cancer . . formerly . com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct . . ‘ chimney 
sweep's cancer 

3 . The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 446 The Chimney 

Sweep.. is the only thoroughly black fly I ever saw. 

CM*niney-swee:per. 

1 . One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the soot. 

^7x500 Cocke LorelVs B.ixZ^-p^ ii Chymney swepers, and 
costerde mongers. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 266 To 
look like her are Chiinny-sweepers blacke. X719 D’Urfey 
Pills IV. 198 A Chimny-sweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackles. X825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 360 Dressed 
. . like . . English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b, Chimney-sweepePs cancer'. ‘ epithelioma of 
the scrotum, caused by the irritation of soot* {Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). 

2 . A stiff radiating brush fixed on a long jointed 
rod, used for cleaning chimneys ; a sweep’s brush. 

(Introduced in 1805 to supersede the use of climbing boys.) 

3 . Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth ( Tanagra choerophyllaid). 

So Ohi'mney-sweepiiig vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 38 Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and parching. 1650 V enner Tobacco 

i i2 Attended with Chimnej^-sweeping Lackeys. 1836-9 
JiCKENS Sk. Boz, First of May, Chimney-sweeping had 
become a favorite, .pursuit. 

Chrmney-top- 

1 . The part of a chimney that rises above the roof, 
or more particularly the flat upper surface of this. 

x6oi Shaks. Jul. C. i. i. 44 To Towres and Windowes ? 
Yea, to (ihimney tops, 1832 Tennyson May Queen, Neva 
VeaVs Eve iii, Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall 
white chimney-tops. X876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss. s.v. Chim- 
ney, The part which rises above the roof, for discharging 
the smoke into the air, is called a chimney-shaft, whose 
horizontal upper surface is termed the chimney-top. 

2 . In an organ: *=Chimney 7. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mechanics. 

ClUlIipa*2izee (tjimpsemzi, tjlmp^nzr). Also 8 
chimpanze, 9 shimpans©. [The native name in 
Angola, in W. Africa. (Cf. F. chimpansi, -zi, -z/e.)] 
A genus of African apes {Anthropopithecus^, bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to A. 
Troglodytes (formerly T. niger) , w)xich. was long 
the only species recognized ; but at least one other 
species *is now known. ( See Nature 1889,2 54 .) 

xj-^g Lond. Mag. Sept. 465 Almost surprizing creature is 
brought over in the Speaker, just arrived^ from Carolina, 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea. She is the Female of 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockman. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Chimpanzee, the 
name of an Angolan animal. .In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures brought over into England. 1788 J. 
Matthews Voy. R. Sierra-Leone iv. U79i> 41 The Japan- 
zees, or Chimpanzees, are also natives of this country. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. ^ Met Ins. i 6 The chimpanzee and the 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 
CMXI. (tjxn), sb. Forms ; i cin, 3-6 chyai(iie, 
3-7 chinne, 3*- chin. [OE, ctn ^rob. fern., but 
only known in gloss.), corresp. to ()Fris. hin, OS. 
hlnni nent., * chin, jaw*, (M Du. hinne, kin, neut., 
mod.Du. kin f.), OHG. chinni, (MHG. kinne, kin, 
mod.G. kinn) nmt. WGer.iz>?«/:— OTeut, "^kin- 
(cf. Gr. 'yiv^iov chin), a neuter derivative 
from the primitive *kinn- (retained in ON. kinn 
’'cheek, lower jaw*), a fern. cons, stem* standing 
for ktnw- (with assimilation of nw to nn in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an oblique-case form 
with accented suifix, e. g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
*genw 6 s ) : cognate with Gr. yivvs, ylmot lower jaw, 
side of the face, cheek, Skr. kanus, (In Goth. 


kinnus fern,, the word had passed into the ti dec!., 
\Ske. Qofh.. fbtus, tuntlms. 

The word has in Teut. a somewhat wide range of significa- 
tion ‘ cheek, cheek-bone, jaw-bone, chin ’ ; in all the examples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is restricted as in modern 
use : traces of the wider meaning appear however in OE. 
cin-bdn, mandibula (jaw-bone), Ger. kinnhein cheek-bone, 
and OE. cin-t 6 'p molar tooth, grinder, OHG. chinnizan 
cheek-tooth.] 

1 . The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 

ciooo fiELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Mentum, cin. 
CI17S Lamb. Horn. 35 Ic walde- .sitten on forste & on 
.snawe up et mine chinne, c 1205 Lav. 8147 Hengal smat 
Aiuelin swiSe vuele a bane chin. X393 Gower Conf. 1 . 275 
And sette Constantin therinne All naked up unto the chinne. 
c 147s Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 747 Hie mentum, a schyne. 
tfiS68 CovERDALE Bk. Death vi. (1570) 18 The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat breaketh out. 1586 War- 
ner Alb. Eng. IV. XX, A round and dimpled Chin. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and sweare 
by your beards that I am a knaue. 16^ Dryden Virg. 
Georg. HI. 89 The Mother Cow. .Her double Dew-lap from 
her Chin descends. 1793 Holcroft Lavater's Physiog. xi, 
6r The pointed chin is held to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist L 156 Genus Capra.. 
Horns common to both sexes, .chin bearded. 1832 Tenny- 
son Miller's Dau. i, see the wealthy miller yet— His 
double chin, his portly size. 

fig. 1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 204 Thy makers Mu.se 
in spite of enuie.s chinne, For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall winne. 1629 Milton Ode Nativ. xxvi. 3 The Sun .. 
Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. 

tb. The hair on the chin, the beard. Ohs. 

[c 120S I.,Ay. 18764 Swor hi his chinne pat he wuste Merlin,} 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair pe chin he bare. 

tc. ? Cheek. 

rx34o Cursor M. 25491 (Fairf.) Jhesus pat . . sufferred 
for our synne bofietis on j?i faire chynne. 

d. Phrases- f To hold up by the chin : to keep 
from sinking, support, f Of the first chin ; with 
the beard just beginning to grow. Up to the chin : 
reaching to the chin ; deeply immersed in. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867110 He must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by the chyn. 1S79 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Serm. Tim. 222/x Yet they remaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holden vp by the chinne to harden them in their 
wickedne.sse. i6x6 R. C[rowley] Times' Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin In delicates, 1630 
Shirley Grateful Servant in. iv, Your weak gallants of the 
first chin, .will brag what ladies they have brought to their 
obedience. 1638 Earl Strafford Let. to Lauaj Aug., A 
languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin, .for as long 
as I may be of use in these affairs. 

2 . Comb., as chin-beard, -chopper, -chucking^ 
-high, -piece, -tip, -tuft, -whiskers', chin-band, 
-cloth, t -clout, a band or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still used with 
corpses; also ; f chin- cushion, a kind of 
cravat which was puffed out under the chin ; chin- 
deep a,, so deep as to reach the chin ; fig. very deep, 
deeply immersed m; chin-music {^tf- S.), talk, 
chatter ; chin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
by the action of the chin ; chin-scab, a disease in 
sheep ; ohin-stay, a band for fastening a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin ; 
chjn-strap, {al) » prec. ; {bi) Saddlery, a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a halter ; 
chin-wag {slans.)^ chat, talk; chin-welk, a 
disease affecting the chin. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxxiii. iii, In earing-s pendant at 
their ears, in stales, wreaths, and *chin bands, 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 
the soul, like Lazarus. X885 Stevenson Dynamiter 109 A 
*chin-beard in the American fashion. X837 De ( 3 uincey in 
Tait's Mag. IV. xjx A chin-chopper ’ pr Jews’-harp 
player . . will find himself a privileged man in comparison 
with the philosopher. 1881 Bes.vnt & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
n. iii, ‘ More *chin-chucking, my dear said Nancy. 1632 
Sherwood, Chinne-peece of an helmet, or a (Ladies) *chin- 
cloth, barhoite, mantonniere, nassei. ijtz Misson Travels 
in Eng. go (D.) Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fasten with a very broad chincloth. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leighix. (1882) 382 I’ll get up from my grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World in Dodsl. O. PI. V, 362 (N.) The lower part of a 

f entlewoman’s gown, with a mask and a ^chin-clout, 1630 
. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 111, (N.) And from the chin- 
clout to the lowly slipper In Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II, 6 (D-) A King 
William's cravat, or some such antique ^chin-cushion as by 
the pictures of that prince one sees was then in fashion. 
1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. ii. in Bullen O. PI. L 325 In 
any Noble Act He wade *chin-deepe with you. 1823 Lamb 
Elia, Capi. Jackson, To fancy himself all the while chin- 
deep in riches. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Dezwii 1813' 237 
Training the young top . . is done by cutting off yhe shoot 
*chin high. 1872 Mark Twain Inmc. at Home ii. (Hoppe) 
[I seek) somebody to jerk a little *chin-music for us, 1883 
Bread-vAnners 77 If we have joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our lives. 1848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's 
Violin App, v, (1875) 85 The '*^Chin-mute— -by means of 
which . . the violinist is enabled . . to bring the newly-designed 
mute into immediate contact with the Bridge. X632 Sher- 
wood, The *chinne-peece of an helmet, .barbofte. 1736- 
1800 Bailey. '^Chin-scab, a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars. 1699 F. Bugg Quakerism 
Exposed 20 Four double Cross-efoths for a Woman, One 
Mantle and seven *Chin stays. X829 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) 1 . 329 It was necessary to support his under jaw with 
a chin-stay. x86o V- L. Cameron P'uttire^ Highway I. vii. 
X29 A semi-military forage cap with a chin-stay. 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract' Hygiene (ed. 3) 41 1 The men were 
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obliged to have tbeir *chin-straps as tight as possible to 
keep them [shakos] on. 1850 Thackeray (Hoppe) 
Young dandies with their_ *chm-tips. 1814 Moore }\/ew 
Cast MinisUrs ii. 312 Wig, whiskers, and *chin-tufts all 
right to a hair. _ 1879 Punch No. 2061. 4 I’d just like to 
have a bit of *chinwag with you on the quiet. x86a Macm. 
Mag", Oct. 463 The disease called *chin-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosis contagiosa, 1883 Grant White W, Adams 113 
That adornment known at the West as chin-whiskers 

CMn (tjin), V, [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1 . To press chin to chin. Ods. 

259^ Breton Authors Dr. 17 A troupe of faire Ladies, 
Everie one her Lover, Colling and Kissing, Chinning and 
Embracing, and looking Babies in one anothers Eyes. 

2 . To bring up to the chin ; a'so with up. 

1869 Eng. Mech. Dec. 357/1 It is not any ‘fellah’, 
that can chin this kind of fiddle. 1881 Blackmore Chris- 
towellxv^ He chins up his fiddle, and touches two strings. 

U. S. slang. To chat, chatter. 

1883 Bread-winners (1884) 161 You haven’t done a thing 
but . . eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin. 1887 N. York Worlds 
‘They chin about the best methods of relieving poverty,’ 
Hence CM-nning vbl. sb., a talk, (slang). 

2^4 Sunday at Home Jsxi. 44/2 Are you the boss who 
wants to give the boys a chinning to-morrow ? 

CMn, obs. f. Chinp] sb.^ 

CMna (tjai'na), sb. and a. Forms : see under 
II. [Not a native Chinese name, but found in Skr. 
as China about the Christian era, and in various 
modified fonns employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo Chin, in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta (1563) China. So in Eng. in Eden 1555. 

(The origin of the name is still a matter of debate. See 
Babylonian <§• Or. Reed. 1 . Nos. 3 and ii.) 

I. 1 . The country so called, in Asia. 

2555 Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 260 The great China 
whose kyng is thought, .the greatest prince in the world, 
f b. A Chinaman, a Chinese. Ohs. 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. ni. iv. 1. ii. ^16511 644 How those 
witty China’s, .should^ be so gulled. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. in. (1638) 338 The Chynaes are curious in novelties, 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrih. Now 
generally superseded by Chinese a., exc. where this 
would be ambiguous, ns in China trade, trader, 
merchant, etc. See also 3 a. 

2589 Hakluyt Voy, 551 margin, China ships with one 
saile. 2660 Pepys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of 
tee aChinadrinkb 16^ Wilkins Real Char. Table 441 
Concerning the China Character. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 344 The old China Books. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 245 We found the China traders, 
2868 C. CoLLiNGWOOD (/f//*?) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
.shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in names of natural products, etc., as Ohina- 
aster (see Astee 3) ; Olima-crape, a kind of .‘iilk 
crape ; CMna-goose, a variety of goose found in 
China in immense flocks during the winter, esp. 
near Canton ; CMna-grass, Bcehmena ( Urtied) 
nivea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
strong fibre obtained from the inner bark of this 
shrub, u.sed in the making of grass-cloth ; Ohina- 
ink = Indian-ink, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quots.) ; Cliiiia-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce {Citrus Aurantiuni), 
originally brought from China ; CMna-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagu, a native of Siberia and the East ; 
CMna-pink, Dianthus chinensis, a perennial 
flowering pink; CMna-rose, {a.') the Monthly 
Rose {Rosa indied) and the Red Rose {R. sem- 
perjlorens') with their many varieties ; {bl) Hi- 
biscus Rosa-sinensis (N. O. Malvacese), dc tree 20 
to 30 feet high, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; China- root (see China C hina-tree, 

( U. S.) the Azedaeac; China-ware, ware from 
China (see 3 a) ; China- wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Coccus 
sinensis. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 24 b, Cornwall bath Doues, Geese, 
*Ghma geese. 2858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd, 673 The ex- 
cellent fibre known as ^China-grass. 1884 Weekly Scotsman 
9 Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass, or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to possess the strongest fibre in 
nature. 2880 Blackmore A’r^waixix. (Hoppe), Ihadnotone 
atom of Russian twist or dyed china-grass cloth in ray hair, 
2782 Wilson in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 156, 1 pencilled the 
bottom of the hollows all over black with *China ink. ^ 2873 
V'R% Diet. A rts L 776 It is said that the true China ink is 
made from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
2663-6 Pepys Diary 5 Mar., I .. made them welcome with 
wine and *china oranges (now a great rarity). 1771 P. 
Parsons Neamnarket II. 249 A hundred pounds to a China 
orange upon Eclipse, 1660 Act 12 Chas. II (Tonnage 
Poundage) Capravens, Cockared Caps, *China Pease, Cit- 
terns. 1732 Miller Card. Did., Double *China Rose, 
commonly called in the West Indies, Martinico Rose. 2760 
J. Lee Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China rose, hibiscus. 
*824 Miss Mitford Village Sqt.iv. (1863 > 264 In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-roses covered the walls, 
1847 Dongf. Ev. n. ii. 21 Shaded by *china-trees . . Stood 
the houses of planters. 2830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
xxxviii. 332 The shadows of the graceful china-trees lay 
minutely pencilled on the turf below. 

II. China porcelain. China-ware, china. 
[Throughout India, and the East generally, the 

Persian name is widely diffused as chtnl. 


in the sense of * porcelain * chiua-ware From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whence 
the spellings 7 cMney, cheny, cheney, ehenea, 
mod. dial, ohaney, eheenie, and the fashionable ■ 
pronunciation of last and beginning of the present 
centui-y, tJ<?J*ni (see Walker), which with tjrni, 
tjf-ni, still survives in the dialects.] 

B. A species of earthenware of a fine semi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and first brought to Europe in the 16th c. by the 
Portuguese, who named it porcelain. Early in 
1 8th c. it began to be manufactured in Europe. 

a. China-ware gn\x\dh. naturally occurs earlier than China) 
had at first the literal sense of ‘ware from China’. This 
was soon shortened to China, and as the shortened form 
became gradually the common name of the material, ‘china- 
ware ’ came to be regarded as ‘ ware made of china or por- 
celain’, the sense it now bears. 

2654 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 42 They sell Callicoes, Cheney 
Sattm, Cheney ware. 1699 Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 

553 The price of china ware in London is fallen 125“, in the 
pound. 1712 Arbuthnot ^ohn Bull Postscr. xv, John came 
with his constable’s staff to.. break the Esquire’s China- 
ware. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourti. France II. 325 His collec- 
tion of China-ware [is] valuable and tasteful. 2875 Ure 
Did. Arts <§• Mamif. III.^ 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusible, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tible of becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln 
..constitute true porcelain or china-ware, 
b. china. 

2:633 Cogan tr. Pintds ^ Trav. Hi. 206 A Present of 
certain very rich Pieces of China. i6to Penn Addr. Proi. 
I. 17 Massy Plate, Rich Cheny. 2683 Crowne Sir Courtly 
Nice I. 8 Women, like Cheney, shou'd be kept with care. 
One flaw debases her to common ware. 1694 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) III. 281 Three trunks., in which were 
ehenea and other fine things. 2735 Pope Ep. Lady 172 
Mistress of herself, tho’ China fall. 2732 Johnson Rambler 
No. 200 Calling for his Dresden China, 2823 Lamb Elia, 
Old China, I have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. 2884 Miss Braddon Ishmael xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrih. Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

[In the earliest quotations prob. often hears sense i, 

the transition being gradual.] 

2579 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (2600) III. 736 Fine China- 
dishes of white earth, and great store of Cnina-silks. 2598 
Florio, Porcellana . . whereof they make Chinadishes, called 
Porcellan dishes. 2603 Shaks. Meets, for M. 11. i. 97 Thw 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes. 1646 Sir 'T. 
Browne Pseud. Eh. n. v. § 7 We are not throughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 2727 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. II. xliv. 29 The sherbet . . was served in 
China bowls. 28. . L. Hunt Country Lodging, The chaoiey 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 2818 
Hazlitt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 95 The fall of a china-jar. 

b. Jig. 

2884 Birrell Obiter Dicta 283 The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours' china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate. 

C. Comb., as china-blue, -fancier, -hunter, -oven, 
-shop', china-closet, a closet for china; china- 
glaze, a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx; f china- 
house, a house where china-ware was exhibited 
(often alluded to as a house of assignation) ; 
china-man (see Chinaman i); china-paints, 
pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so cMna-painting ; china-stone, a kind of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, used for producing a glaze 
in the manufacture of porcelain ; f china-tipper 
(see Tip) ; china-ware (see 3 a); t china- woman, 
a woman k eeping a china-house or china-shop. Also 
china-like adj. See also China-clat, -metal. 

2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives Sf Dau. ix, Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *china-blue in colour. 2807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg. m. 348 Her *china-closet, cause of daily care. 1823 
Lamb Elia, Old China, When I go to visit any great houses, 
I enquire for the china-closet. 2878 HallbergePs Illust. 
Mag, 1002 (Hoppe) To *china-fanciers he is known as the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. 2609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. i. iii. 
(1616) 536 To watch when ladies are gone to the *China 
houses, or the Exchange. 2730 J. Miller Humours Ox- 
ford II, For the evening, that noon of pleasure, operas, 
masquerade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses. 1878 
HallbergePs Illust Mag. 1002 (Hoppe) To the *china- 
hunter, every oNect in his cabinet or on his brackets is a 
trophy. 28^ Times Eccenir. Anim. Creation 299 Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *china-like shells. 2881 Porcelain 
Works, Worcester 26 Alehina, oven takes about forty hours 
to fire. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull Postscr. xi, How he set 
up a *China-shop over-against Nic. Frog. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxii. Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I, 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered of the conditions which operate on the 
granite to produce the*China stone. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 
5900/4 Henry Ward . .*China-Tipper, late of Little Old 
Bailey. 1609 B. JoNsoN SU. Worn. 1. iv. His wife was the 
rich *China- woman that the courtiers visited so often. 272a 
Steele No. 336 P3, I am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China- women about town . . One . . calls for a set of tea- 
dishe.s, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea, 

III. 6. =Cheyney. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems^ Groans fr. L^om, And then the 
last boon I’ll implore, Is to bless us with China so tight 
OMna 2 (tjoi-na). [From China the country, 


whence brought to Europe ; early names were 
Radix Chinse and Tuber Chinm ; the Ayeen Akb. 
(Pers.) calls it choh-chim ‘ China- wood ’ ; cf. Pg. 
raiz de China, pao de China, (F. bois (Teschine). The 
French synonym esquine, squine, and mod.Eat. 
schina, point to confusion with some other word. 

(App. with med-L. schJnus mastic tree: cf. Susannah 
(Daniel xiiL) 54 sub schino, LXX. virb crxivoi'.)] 

1 . The thick fleshy root-stock of a shrubby climb- 
ing plant {Smilax China L.) closely akin to 
Sarsaparilla, and once supposed to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

a. China root. 

[2363 Garcia de OvakSimples 177 Alguma raiz ou pao de 
China.] 2587 T. Hariot Virginia in Hakluyt (1399) XL 272 
The China root brought from the East Indies. 231^ W. 
Phillips Linsckoten's Trasu. Ind. (2864) 295 They heale 
them with the root China. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1698) L 
XV. 409 China affords Drugs in great abundance; especially 
China Root. 2742 Co7>pl. Fam.-Piece i. 29 Take . . 3 
Ounces of China Roots. 2866 Treas. Bot. 1066 China root 
. . first introduced from China in a.d. 2535, as an infallible 
remedy for gout. 

b. China. 

2382 Hester Seer, Phiorav. in. xlvii. 67 This China is a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canna, the whiche is brought 
vnto vs, out of India, from an He called China, from whence 
it tooke his name China. 2633 Gerard's Herbal App. xxv, 
China, .to cure the French Pox. c i6go B. E. Diet. Cant 
Crew, Aristippus, a Decoction of Sarsa, China, etc* 

2 . American or Bastard China : the root of 
Smilax pseudo-China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still employed in America as an alterative medi- 
cine ; Carolina OMna-root, Smilax tamnoides ; 
West Indian China-root {Cisstis sicyoides), a 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

2380 Frampton Joyfull Newes 13 b, He said . . that not 
only was there in the newe Spaine the China, but, etc. 
2633 Gerards Herbal xxv. 1627 Of China, and Bas- 
tard China. 2673 in Fox Bourne Locke (2876) 1 . vi. 326 
By the last fleet I sent you_a parcel of Carolina china-root. 
2730 Mortimer Carolina in Phil. Trans. XXXVL 432 
Sinilax, the Inhabitants of Carolina, .call it there China- 
Root, 2736 P. Browne Jamaka 359 China-root is frequent 
in the more cool inland parts of Jamaica. 

3 . Comb., as China-ale, ale flavoured with 
China-root, whence China- alehouse j China- 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

2639 N ewton in Brewster Life i. t8 Otiose et frusira ex- 
pensa, sherbet and reaskes, *China ale, Beere. 2662-3 
Pepys 17 Jan., Thence with him to the *China ale-ho^e. 
1713 Lend, Country Brew. in. (1743) 293 To make China- 
Ale. To six Gallons of Ale take i lb. or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. 1622 Burton Anai. Mel. i. ii. n. ii, (2652) 
75 A dyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 

CMka 3 (koi'na, krna). [a variant spelling of 
kina or quina (see Quinine), the Peruvian word 
for bark, whence kina-kina ^bark of barks’ 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona.] 

1 . ‘ A name of Cinchona bark ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
chiefly used in pharmacy, as Calisaya China, the 
bark of Cinchona cardifoUa', Htiamalies China, 
that of C. pubescens Huanuco China, Loxa China, 
etc. (Also applied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ceous trees.) Also a homoeopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

2866 Treas. Bot., China Bark, the hark of Buena hex- 
an indifferent febrifuge. 

2. In comb, or derivation cAzVi- = Quin-. 
Cliina-clay, [f. China ^ 4 + Clay.] A fine 

white potter’s clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china or porcelain. 

2840 Penny Cy cl. XVII 1 . 472/2 For the better kinds, a 
portion of China-clay . . is added. ^ 2879 Manch. Guard. 
2$ Jan., Mixing^s of size which contained among other things 
. . glue and China clay, 
b. attrib. 

287s Ure Arts I. 820 The depth of the China-clay 
pits is various, extending from_ twenty feet to fifty feet. 
1888 Daily News 10 July 5/1 China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Many of the Cornish streams are like rivers of 
milk from the. .fine kaolin with which they are charged. 

CM'nadom. The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American citiesL 

2883 Harper's Mag. July 831/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinadom. 

t CM'naist. Obs. [f. China 4 -ist.] A native 
of China. 

2634 tr. Scudety's Curia PoUiiae 164 That . . prodigious 
Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the Tartars. 

CMnam, var. of Chunam. 

Cliiiiaiiiail (tjoinam^n). [f. China! i.] 

1 . A dealer in porcelain. 

2772 Land. Directory, Brown William, China-man, i Aid- 
gate. 1800 New Ann. Direct 79 Fogg and Son, Chinamen. 
1819 P. O. Land. Direct 123 Fogg, R., Chinaman. 

2 . A native of China. 

1834 Emerson Lett 4 Soc. A ims. Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 198 The disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman back to the home. 2872 Medhurst 
Foreigner in Far Cathay xi, John Chinaman is a most tem- 
perate creature. 

3 . Chinaman'S hat, collectors* name for a 
gastropod shell, also called Cup-and-Saucer. 
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1854 WooDWARDJlf(!?//7/S£rtf (1856) 152 The recent Trochita 
Sinensis— the ‘Chinaman's hat' of collectors-— is found on 
the southern shores of England. 

CHna-mamia, cMnamamia. [f. ChtnaI s 
+ Mania J A mania or extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (old') china. Hence OMna-ma-nlao. 

i8y5 Ali Y. Round XIV. 20 Like other mild forms of in- 
sanity, Chinamania has its peculiar phases. 18^ Sai^ R^. 
7 June 736/2 As a China-maniac fondles Nankin porcelain, 
j886 Daily TV/. 30 Mar. 5/2 Sense and scholarship neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac. 
i- Cliraia-me/tal. Oi^s. An early name for 
porcelain or naajolica, dating to a period when its 
composition was still a secret. iCf. China ^ 4 a. 
qnot. 1646.) Hence C2ii*aia-me:taII.ed a. 

*599 Minsheu 6’/. Dial. <1623) 12 If a man will serue his 
turne with glasse, or China mettall \,marg> i. the fine dishes 
of earth painted such as are brought from Venice], 
Rogers Naaman 227 How oft have I thought my fine wits 
and China-mettall'd undenstanding too dainty for thy mat- 
ters. 1673 A. Walker Lachvymans 23 Their Venice- 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks with as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay, 1861 Our Eng. Home 153. 

II CMaampa (tjinee-mpa). [Mexican: orig. 
'raft’.] The native name of the floating-gardens 
fonnerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with earth. 

183a Ve^. Subsi. Food 207 The form usually given to 
these Chinarapas was quadrangular .. At first the use of 
these floating gardens was confined to the gi-owth of maize 
and other objects of. . necessity . . In time . . the owners . . 
applied themselves to the production of vegetable luxuries. 
185a Th. Ross tr. Humboldfs Trav. II.^ xx. 250 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemble, .floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 

t CMn.-'bosJ.e, Obs. [Chi.n.] The jaw-bone. 

c 1000 j®LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Mandibula^ ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. Ibid. 444 Mandibulas 

cinban . c 34S0 Ibid. 678 Hec sura^ a chy nbone. *592 N ash e 
P. Penilssse (25^5) Cijb, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 


II Climcapia, cMxiQ[tiapiii (t frnkapin ) . Also 
7 chmeopine, 9 diieopin, cMnkapin. [A 
corruption of the Indian name : see first quot] 
The Dwarf Chestnut (Caslanea pumila'\ a native 
of Vimniaand the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from o^to 20 ft. high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Obinoapm {Nelumbium luteum ') ; West- 
ern CMncapin {Castanopsis cktysophylla'. 

[t624 Cart. Smith Virginia They [the Virginians] haue 
a small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
but the fruit most like a very small Acorne, This they call 
Chechinquamins, which they esteeme a great daintie.] 16;;^ 
T, Glover in Phil, Trans. XL 629 A Chincopine, which is 
like a Chesnut, with a Burry husk, but lesse by far. 1693 
Ibid, XVII. 619 The Flowrmg Beech of Virginia, and. .the 
Chinquapin of the same place. *837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Anier. III. 326 Look at Cornelia’s face I It is as brown as 
a chinquapin. 1863 Times 16 June U, S, Corresp.^ A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 Harped s Mag. Feb. 408/2 
A thicket of chincapins. 


CMncll (tjintj), Forms: 7 cMnoe, 7-8 
oMnk, 8 climtse, 9 chintz, 7- cMnoli. See also 
CiMiCE. 1 ^. Sp. chinche, It. cimice L. cimic-em 
bug,] 1 . The bed- or house-bug, (A name now 
confined to U, S,) 

a 1625 Fletcher Pilgr. t, i. (in Spain) Theod. Will 
you shew me in ? Hostess. Yes marry will I, sir : and pray 
that not a flea or a chink vex you. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
29 Sept. *665 G. Havers P. della Valid s Trav. E. India 
372 We were very much troubled with Chinches. 1673 Ray 
Trav, (2738) I, 352 Chinees, or wall-lice, which are very 
noisome, .by their bitings in the night-time. 1682 Whelkr 
Joum. Greece 1. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
1710 Ray Insect.^ 7 the Chinche, or Wall-louse 

. . in Anglifl paucis noth 1730 Southall Bigs y He , . a.sked 
if Chint.ses (so Buggs are by Ne^oes and some others there 
called), had bit me? *756 P. Browne Tamaica 434 The 
Chink or Bug . . very common in Jamaica. 1844 G. W. 
Kendall Texan Santa Fi Exped. II. xi. 229 Scarcely had 
we touched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches ! i8$i R. Burton Goa 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a * chintz 

2 . Chinch-, chink-hug (U. S. ) : ^ an insect or bug, 
resembling the bed-bug in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses ” (Webster) ; also chinch-hug fly. 

tygfi G. Hughes Barbados 84 The Buonavista Chink. 
This is a small green flattish fly, .and smells, when killed, 
like a bug. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (18431 1 . 137 Ame- 
rica suffers ., in its wheat and maize from the attack of . . 
the chintz bug-fly. 1886 Edin, Rev. Oct. 356 Com destroyed 
by the chinch-bug, 2887 Standard 19 Sept. 2/2 {Iowa) The 
damage done by chinch bugs. 


f CMucll, and sb.'^ Obs. Forms : 3-5 chin- 
cite, 4-$ oHyacIie, 5 cHynslie, 6 chynoh,climce, 
4 chyche, 4-5 cHiche. [ME. chiche, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chiche parsimonious, *= Cat. xk^ chic little, 
of little worth, Sp. ehka little ; cf. It cka small 
thing. In later F. it became by nasaliza- 

tion of f (as in various other words). In Eng. also 
chinche in later use ; often written by copyists, 
where the rime shows that the original had chicheii 
A, adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi- 
monious, miserly. ■ , . ■ ■ 

a 1300 Havelok tyfii He. .dide grey|?e',a super' riche. Also 
he was no [whit] chinche 1 - 294* I- c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 

xst4i And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he was scars and 


chinche. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5591 He. .Lyyeth more at ese, 
& more is riche, Than doth he that is chiche. / bid. 6001 
For chynche Sc feloun is Richesse, That so can chase hem. 
B. A niggard, miser ; a wretch, 
a 1300 C 7 trsor M. 12972 Cott.) Yeitt can hat chinche wit 
godd to chide. 01325 A Hit. P. A. 604 pe gentyl 
cheuentayn is no chyche. c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus p 653 
An auaricious man or chynche. a 1450 Rnt. de la T otg- 
ciii. 136 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe 
in gret plente. 1570 Levins Manip. 134 A chince, parcus, 
tCMncll, 2'. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
be niggardly ; to stint 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
{H. chinkinge or to mekel s,^2XYn\ perparco. ai^SpLangl 
P. PI. C xni. 227 (MS. Dk. Westm.)^That chafferen as 
chapmen and chynchen [other MSS. chiden] but )?ei geten. 
Chinch v., dial, form of Chink v.^ : see Chinse. 
f CM'ncher. Obs, Also 5 chynehyr, -are. 
[f. prec. + -EE.] = Chinch sb. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus P 637 (Camb. MS.) That men 
haue ne matier ne cause to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere [other MSS. chynche]. c 1440 Promp. P arv. 75 
Chynehyr or chynchare (//. P, chynche], perparcus. 
t Chi’ncherd. Obs, rare, [Cf. F. chichard^ 
chiche (Cotgr.).] Niggard. 

1526 Skelton Magfiyf. 2517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chyncherde to play, 

t CM’llchery. Ohs. Also 4-5 chyncherie, 
4 chyngerie, 5 ehyncery, -chery. [£ Chinchee 
+ -Y.] Miserliness, avarice. 

01386 Chaucer Melibeus P 634 Bjmause of his skarsetd 
and chyncherie. a 1420 Occleve De Reg, Princ. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecchid chyncherie. c 1440 Promp. Pary. 
75 Chyncery [1499 chincherye or scar(s)nesse], parcimonia. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 63 Chinchery, tenacitas 

Chinchilla (tjintjrda). Also 7 chinchille. 
[Sp. ; app. dim. of chinche bug («=OF. cincele, 
chmcele ') ; perh. from an erroneous notion that the 
animal had a fetid smell, or in conlradistinction 
from a larger beast that had.] A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigera, a native of Peru and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla fur of commerce. 

1604 E. G. D' Acosta* s Hist. Ind. iv. xxxviii, The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts, like squirrels ; they 
have a wonderfull .smoothe and soft skinne. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Voy, S. Sea 157 He Ls gray; his skinne is the mo.st 
delicate, soft, and curious furre that I have scene . . They 
call this beast chinchilla, Schmidtmeyer in Penny 

Cycl, VIL 86/2 The Chinchilla^ is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onion.s. 
1852 Sir W. Parish Buenos Ayres iii, xviii. 310 The beauti- 
ful little chinchilla, thousand.s of dozens of the skins of which 
are yearly collected.. for exportation to Europe, 
b. Short for chinchilla fur, 

X824 Schmidtmeyer in Penny Cycl. VII. 86/2 That which 
comes from TJpiper Peru is rougher and larger than the 
Chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautifulin its colour, 
X882 in Draped s Diet, s.v. 
e. attrtb. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI, 251 She also wore a chin- 
chilly tippet. 1879 CasselTs^ Techn. Educ. I. 73 Chinchilla 
fur is greatly admired for winter clothing. 

2 . A cloth with a long nap gathered in little 
tufts, in imitation of this fur. 
flCMn cMn (tjln tjin), sb, Anglo-Chinese, 
[Chinese tsHng tdingl\ A phrase of salutation. 

X795 Symes Embassy to Ava 295^ lY.) We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties, .repeating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, 
the Chinese term of salutation. X885 Poll Mall G. i$ Apr, 
4/1 On the thirty-sixth day from Charing-cross a traveller 
can . . be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 

Hence CMn-oMn v.f to salute, greet. Hence 
CMn-cMnning jA 

xQsg All Y. Round No. 1. 18 She ‘ chin-chins ’ the captain 
. .and then nods her pretty head. X887 Murrays Mag. July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning. 

t Chinohing iron. Ohs. See Chinse v. 
Chinehona : see Cinchona. 
t Chi’iicliy, a. Obs. Also 5 obynohy, 7 chi- 
cMe. ff. Chinch as -b -T.] Niggard, stingy. 

C X400 Rom Rose 6005 Riche chynchy grede. 1406 Oc- 
cleve Misrule 134 Chinchy herte hath ther of but small. 
*^58 Urquhart Rabelais i. liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 
Cliiucougll (tjimikgf ). Obs. or dial. Also 6 
ebyne cougb, ohyn-, cbmeougbe, (ohyckook), 
choinecouGb, 7 cboynecougli. [Yot chink- 
cough, in northern dialect Kinkoough, £ Chink 
z/.i. Kink d Cough. An earlier form was Kink- 
host (f. Host cough), corresp. to MLG. kinkhbste, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kinkhoest, kik-, kiekhoest, Ger. 
keich-, keuchhusten. Da. kighoste, Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 
kink-, OTeut. kik- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular 
etymology the word seems to have been connected 
with chin and cMne, and in north dial, with kingl\ 
An epidemic distemper, especially of children, 
characterized by a violent and convulsive cough; 
now more commonly called 
X5X9 Horman Vulg. 35 b, I am foulc rayed with a chyne 
[?chync] cowgh. CX538 Bale Thr^ Lowes 525 Thre syppes 
are for the hyckock And vi more for the chyckock.] 1547 
Salesbury Welsh Did., Pas pesswch, chyncoughe. 1565 
Jewel Repl. Harding fx6ii) 167 Was bee staled with the 
Choine-couch, and forced to breake off his tale in the midst. 
x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca i. ii, It shall ne’er be said . . 
Thou diedst o' th’ chin-cough. *652 Cotterell Cassandra, 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. 1709 Addison Taller No. 121 f i Poor Cupid, .lies 
under something like a Chin-Cough. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 
508 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough. x8z3 Moore Fables, Holy Alliance vi. 92 That 
they and theirs .stood by the King, Throughout his measles 
and his chin-cough. 1859 Miss Mulock Domesi. Stories 
(1862) 28 He cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chind, obs. £ Chinned. 

CMn© (tj^in), .tAI' Forms : i cin©, cyme, 
oinu, 4“*) chene, 4-6 ebyn., 4-6, 9 ebyne, 5-6 
cbiiine, obynne, chin, 3- obine. [(JE. cinu, 
-an, wk. fern., corresp. to MDu. kene, Du. keen (;— 
kina) chap, germ, f. root ki- to burst open, split, 
etc. : see Chine zi.i 

The phonetic histoiy has points of doubt. The normal 
course was for the z to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent chynne, chinne, chy n, chin of is-i6th c. 
But chene sNzs, the form with many (e.g. Trevisa, Palla- 
dius). In the middle of the i6th c. the word was superseded 
except in the local use, 2 b, by Chink, in which mod. usage 
makes the f long.] 

tl. An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Obs. 

£*888 K. j®LFRED Boeth. xxxv, § 3 Duru )?mr Saer ic ser 
7;eseahane lytle cynan. cxooo Mlfric Horn. II. 154 (Bosw.) 
(jemette he Saet fast swa ^ehal ^imt 8®r nan cinu on nfes 
gesewen. 1382 Wyclif Song Sol. ii. 14 In the chyne of a 
ston wal. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn, cxxiii. 
(ToUem. MS.J Schippis bej> pichid jjerwib, and chynes [ed. 
*535 chinnes] and crasyng of schippes bep stopped, c X420 
Pailad. on Husb. 1. 1140 Iche hole & chene. a 1420 Oc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 4259 In at the chynnes of the hordes 
they prye. a 1535 More De quaf. Noviss. Wks. 100 A 
leude master , . letteth . . his shyp fal on a leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. X545 Raynold Byrth 
Man. Hhi, Betwene the chines and gynks led, XS64 chynes 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd bourdes. 1572 J. Bossewell 
Annorie ii. 72 In the holes and chynnes. X582 Batman ed. 
Barth. De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — 180 In chins and 
walls. 

t b. spec. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 

C1340 Cursor M. 14012 Where she fonde chyn or score 
Wi)? oynement she anoynt j?ore. X398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. vin. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.) t>ey . . hauen ofte euel drye 
chines in be hynder party of foot. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Man. 49 Pusshes, chappyngs or chyns, which cause great 
payne. Ibid, in, iii. 11634) 170 The childes lippes . . hauing 
, .clefts and chines. xsSa Bulleyn Dial. Sorenes 4 ' Chyr, 
45 a, Any clifte or chinne. 

t C. A cut, an incision. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdenvx. vi. (Tollem. MS.) In that stone., 
is seen of that stroke a chynne of an elne longe. Ihid. 
(Rolls) I. 223 pe chene of his wounde [vulneris hiatus). 
t 2 . A msure in the surface of the earth ; a 
crevice, cha«m. Obs, 

c X050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 381 Cr^fpte, cinan. cxzzo 
Bestiary 402 In eried lond or in erSchine. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 233 pere was somtyme in \>ti niyddel of 
Rome a greet chene in pe erhe ; out of pat chene come smoke 
and brymston, and slow many man. 1480 Cambrise Epit, 
271 In that hither side in a chene Shall thou here wonder 
dene, <?x49o Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv, viii, By chynnes and 
krevays. 1577 Harrison Desc 7 % Brit. x. 35 A rocke. .which 
hath a little nft or chine upon the side. 

b. spec. On the Isle of Wight and Hampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 
strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. 

1830 Lyell Princ. GeoL 1. 281 One of these chines, near 
Boscomb, has been deepened twenty feet within a few years. 
1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xv, A certain point close to the 
Black Gang chyne. 1879 Jenkinson I. of Wight pg The 
Shanklin Chine is the most beautiful of any on the island. 

CMne (tjbin), sh^ Also 4-7 ebyn©, (7 cbein, 
ebaine). [Aphetic f. Machine, for OF. eschim 
(mod.F. eckine) spinal column, back-bone (iithc. 
in Littr^), corresp. to Pr. esquina, esquena, Sp. 
esquena, It. schiena. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption of OHG, 
scina, MHG. schine, whichj among other things, meant 
‘needle, ^Iinter,’perh. originally ‘small piece of bone or 
metal 'The transition of sense would be parallel to that of 
h. spina, prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grat; the 
difficulty being the want of evidence, either in German ^or 
Romanic, for this transition. tScheler A fihang, to Dhx 
quotes from an It.-Ger* Gloss, in Mussafia ‘ schena, jc:/zz«- 
pein ’ shinbone, which may be thought to show some ap- 
proximation.)] 

1 , The spine, backbone, or vertebral column ; 
more loosely ‘ the part of the back in which the 
spine is found’ (J.). arch. SLnd lechn. 

CX3IOO H. Alts. 3977 Tbow .. Me byhynde at ray chyne 
Smotest me with thy spere. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 468 Take a pike or a tenche, and slitte hom by 
the chine. C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 405 
The emperoure was so brused wyth hys fal, that nye the 
chyne of his backe was broken a.sonder. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 139 The chine of a beast, spma. X607 Dekker Wh. 
Babylon^\:&. 1873 II. 217 My backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. X705 Otway Orphan n. iii. 5x6, I. .clove the 
Rebel to the Chine, c 1720 W. Gibson Parried s Guide l 
iv. (X738) 35 It is continued along the Chine downwards - . 
and through all that passage is term’d the Spinal Marrow. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. II. 263 Sheep.. The 
chme should be low and straight from the shoulders to the 
setting on of the tail. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 206. 

1 2 . The back. Obs. 

c 1475 Partenay 5647 Well felt the strokes on the chinesse 
bred. X596 Sfenser F. Q. vi. iii. 3 Whom Calidore thus 
carried on his chine. x6xi Cotgb., Eschinony the chyne, or 
vpper part of the backe betweene the shoulders. 1775 Songs 
Costume (1849) 255 Then the fops are so fine, With lank* 
waisted chine, And a skimp bit of a hat. 


CHINE, 


CHINK. 
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To how the chine. Ohs. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, And do theym 'bowen both 
in backe and chyne. Bochas 11. xxxi. i.iS 54 ) 67^? 'i’o 
that Lord bowe a down thy chine. 1443 Pol. Poaits UZsg) 

II. 21 1 Tofore whos face lowly they did enclyne. .Ffyl doun 
to ground, bowyd bak and chyne. 

3 . Cookery. A 'joint ’ consisting of the whole or 
part of the backbone of an animal, with the ad- 
joining flesh. The application varies miich accord- 
ing to the animal ; in mutton it is the ‘ saddle ’ ; 
in hee/mj part of the back (ribs or sirloin). 

CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1354 Sy^en sunder bay be sydez 
swyft fro be chyne [of a deer], iSS^ in W. H. Turner 64'/. 
Rec. Oxford 260 Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
2402 Nobody ^ Someb. (1878) 289 Yeomen . .Whose long 
backs bend with weightie chynes of biefe. ^ a. 1764 m 
Dodsley Coll. Poems VI. 257 Chickens and a chine of lamb. 
x7o6 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 7 In a sheep . . the two loins to- 
gether is called a chine or saddle of mutton. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pioneers ix, A prodigious chine of roasted bear’s meat. 

b. spec. The backbone and immediately adjoin- 
ing flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 
sides are cut off for bacon-cnring. 

[150Z Privy Purse Exp. Elis. Vork (1830') 64 Podynges 
and chynes of porke.] 1712 Addison Specf. No. 269 ^8_He 
had killed eight fat Hogs . . he had dealt about his Chines 
very liberally amongst his Neighbours. 1788 Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr. II. 208 As the person said about his friend 
from the country sending him a chine, that he wished he 
had sent the turkey too. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 647 When 
country cousins were not too fine to send up turkeys and 
chine. ^ 

4 . transf. A ridge, crest, arete. 

1855 Singleton Virgil I. 166 And the billow now Upon 
its chine the ironed wheels supports. 1857 King.sley Two 
y. III. 99 Crawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines of the rocks. 1^9 Blackmore Lorna D. xxix. 
(ed. 12) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. II. 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down broken outcrops 
and chines of granite. r , r . 

f 5 . Mourning of the chine, mourne of the chine 
mose in the chine, glanders of the chine : a disease 
of horses: see Mourne, -ing, Glanders. Hence, 
perhaps, chine, as name of a disease. 

1523 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 87 Mournynge on the chyne. .ap- 
pereth at his nosethryll lyke oke water. *5^ Greene 
Never too late {1600) 55 Well, this Louer . . began . . to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 159^ Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. in. ix. 51 His horse. .po.«,.sest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine. 1607 Topsell F'our f. Beasts 
77 The iuice of black Chamaeleon killeth young kie like the 
chine. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 746 The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 
6 . Comh. a. as ^ chine-beef \ t chine-bono, 
the vertebral column ; chine-marrow, spinal 
marrow. 

1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 37 He took. ,0f good *chine- 
beef, and gave it to these guests. <riS33 Dewes Introd. 
pr. in JPalsqr. 903 The *chyne boone, la greue. 1594 T. 
B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. n. 42 If the chinebone were all 
of one piece, a man shoulde bee alwayes stiffs like to a pale. 

Lovell Hist. Auim, ^ Min, Introd., I'be *chine or 
pithmarrow. 

b. cf. sense 5 : chine-evil, -gall, -glanders. 

1630 Massinger Picture iv. ii, The friction with fumiga- 
tion, cannot save him From the chine-evil. 1630 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.; Wks. i. 90/1 The Chinegall, the Nauelgall. . 
the Glanders. 1746 Langrish Phys. Exper. on Brutes 
What the Farriers call the chine-glanders, 
dline (tjain), sb.^ [a variant of Chimb 2 , prob. 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 

1. The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 
formed by the ends of the staves ; — Chime sh.'^ 
4:1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 121 When 
bow settyst a pipe abroche. .iiij fyngur ouer h® n^^e chyne 
pow may percer or bore, .and so sballe ye not cawse pe lies 
vp to ryse. t6ox Househ. Ord. 295 The yeoman drawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine within fowre fingers of 


the chine. 17x3 Bond, f Country Brew. iv. (1743) 312 
Ornamenting the very Chines of his Cask by a moulding In- 
strument. 1883 American VI. 206 The old and mouldy 
casks had rotted away at their chines. 

2 . Ship-building. [See quot. 1850.) 

1833 Richardson Mercant. Mar. A rchii. 5 The rabbet 
. .is always the same distance from, .the chine, as the thick- 
ness of the plank intended to be worked on the bottom. 
cth$a Rtidim. Navig. 106 Chine, that part of the 

waterways which is left the thickest, and above the deck- 
plank. It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirket- 
ing may be more conveniently caulked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse. 

3 . Comb., as chine-hoop (of a cask). 

<1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chine-hoop, the extreme 
hoop which keeps the ends of the staves together. 

Chine, obs. f. Chain. 

f fi bx vX Qbs. Forms: Inf i cfnan, 2-3 chi- 
nen, chynen, 4-6 chynne, 3- chine ; pa. t. 2-3 
chan, 3-4 chane, chon, 4- chined \ pa. pple. 6- 
chined. [OE. cinan, can, cinon, cinen Str. vb., 
corresp, to OS. and OHG. Mnan QTeut. Mnan, 
in which n appears to have been orig. a present- 
tense formative, f. stem, ki- ; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. us-kijans sprung up, also us-keinan Xo syxoMt 
out, spring up, with change of strong inflexion to 
the weak inflexion of the inchoative na- class. (Cf. 
Awaken.) From the same root came OE. cip, OS. 
cW, OHG. cMdi, mod.G. ^\d\..keid{e sprout. The 
primary meaning of the vb. root ' to burst open. 


split ’ was retained in Eng. See also the deriv. 
vb. to To-ohinb.] 

1 . intr. To burst asunder, split open ; to open 
in fissures ; to crack, chink, etc. 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. 495 Hiulca, cinaendi. a 800 Erfnrt 
Gloss. , cinendi. a looo Gloss, in W r.- Wjileker 221 JOehtscens, 
cinende. c xooo Sax, Leechd. II. 148 5if men cine bwilc lim. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. (1867) 83 pe .sunne seined purh be glesne 
ehburl . pet gles ne brekeS ne chineo. c 1305 m Leg. Rood. 
(1871) 142 His lippes to clouen and chyned. Str 

Fertimb. 212 Hys wounde . . gan to chine. 1398 Irevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. (i495) 599 By strengthe of hete 
the ertbe deny th and chynnyth. 1530 Whittinton Jullyes 
Offices HI. (1540) 129 Whan the erthe dyd chyne and gape 
..he went downe in to that great chyne,. and dyd se an 
horse of brasse. 

b. To Split off, separate by a fissure. 
c X300 K. Alls. 2228 He smot his stede in the mane, That 
hed fro the body chane. 

2 . trans. To burst, split. 

ct 2 zo Artk. 4- Merl. 7764 Tho that deth her hert chon. 
XS08 Fisher IVks. 148 After the erth be brent, chyned, and 
chypped by the hete of the sonne. 

Chine (tjsinl, v.^ Also 6 chynne, chyne. [f. 
Chine sb.^ ; cf. F. ichiner to break the back of.] 

I. Connected with the chine «= backbone. 

1 . trans. To cut along or across the chine or back- 
bone ; to cut the chine-piece. 

16x1 Cotgr., Eschiner, to chyne ; to diuide, or breal^^ the 
backe of. 16x5 hlARKHAM Eng. Hons-wife 60 And the Pigge 
you .shal chine [and] divide into two parts. 1636 Divine T rag. 
lately Acted 22 [He] with a hatchet chines him downe the 
backe, so as his bowells fell out. 1787 Canning Mtcroc. 
No. 28. 1843 P. Parleys Ann. IV. 331 Cutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 

b. spec. To cut up (a salmon or other fish). 

XS13 Bk. Keruyng in Babees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
1651-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 22 You chine the 
Salmon. 1653 Walton Chine or slit him through 

the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut. 1787 Best A nghng 

^ 2 . To break the chine or back of. (? Also, To 
cleave to the chine.) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 13 On her horses hinder parts it 
[a stroke] fell . . That quite it chynd his backe behind the 
sell. 1677 Otway Cheats Scapin n. i. 79 By Honour 

of my ancestors I’ll chine the villain [Fr.y<? le veux 4chiner\ 
X74X Richardson Pamela II. 250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who offer’d to touch his Lady. 

II, Connected with chine « ridge. 

8. intr. and trans. To ridge. (Only in one writer.) 
1869 Blackmore Lorna D. Hi. (ed. 12) 18 The valleys [were] 
chined with shadow. 1873 — Cradock Nowell xi. H881) 44 
His mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the head- 
land when the plough turns, •— Erema -xx.. (Hoppe) 

The cliff was of chalk . . where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began. 

Chined (tjsind), ///. a. [f. Chine sb.^ and 
1 . Having a chine ; chiefly in comb. 

X577 E. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. ni. (1586) xi6 A good 
Horse . . Double chinde upon his loines, a gutter ^ runes 
withall. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady v. i. (R.) 
These . . steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. x86i Times 27 
Sept., A. .well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted, .hog. 

■f 2 . Broken-backed. Obs. rare. 

x6tx Cotgr., chyned, hroken-backed.^ 

f 3 . Affected with * mourning of the chine ^ ; see 
Chine sbf 5 . 

<2x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Cust. Cotmtry in. Hi, He’s chin’d, 
he’s chin’d, good man : he is a mourner. 

t CMne*nseS, sb. pi. Ohs. [f. China, on 
analogy of L. Sinensis, -esl\ Chinese. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. ii, The Chinenses observe 
the same custoraes. X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, 
evii, The wise Chinenses. .soe make their Porcelane. 

So t C3iine‘nsia», a. and sb. Obs. 
xlrt^Phil. rmwJ.XI, 811 The Chinensian Succession in 
their several Families. x68S R. Holme Armoury ni. 233/1 
A Chinensian, or a Man of China. 

diiuese (tj^inrz'', <2. and sb. [f. China + -ese ; 
in F. chinois. In i6thc. was used.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to China. Chinese^ compli- 
ment : a pretended deference to the opinions of 
others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

X577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue theyr prouision for shyppyng. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Those of Chinese kings. x6w Dampier 
Vov. II. 59 The Chinese language. 1878 J. H. Gray China 
i, 'There can be . . no doubt of the great antiquity of the 
Chinese Empire, x88a B, M. Croker Proper Pride I. vu. 
144 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment, 

2 . In the specific names of many natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, e. g. Chinese-bellflower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatine, glue, indigo, pear pitcher- 
plant, varnish, water-lily, yam, etc. ; esp. Cmnese* 
balance (see quot.) ; Chinese-blne, a mixture of cobalt- 
blue and flake white; Chinese-capstan (see quot.); 
Chinese crescent = Chinese pavilion ; Chinese firOj 
in pyrotechnics, a composition consisting of gunpowder, 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron bonngs; 
Chinese-grass== China- ; Chinese-lantem, a col- 
lapsable lantern of thin coloured paper, chiefly u^d^ m il- 
luminations; Chinese pavilion (see quot.); Chinese 
primrose, Primula sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plant; Chinese tumbler, a toy figure so con- 
structed as to regain its balance from any position ; Chinese- 
wax, see China- wclx\ Chinese wheel (see quot.); 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment ; 


Chinese -windlass (see quot.); CSimese- yellow, a 
bright sulphuret of arsenic, formerly brought from China. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., *Chiftese-balance, a form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, and as many 
quadrated sides to the weight-arm of the lever. Ibtd. s.v., 

* Chinese-capstan, a differential hoisting or hauling device, 
having a vertical axis, and therein only differing from the 
differential windlass. xSSa Garden 21 Jan. 46/^3 Among 
ciduous trees that flower about the end of April , . one of the 
most beautiful is )the ^Chinese Crab. 1869 Mech. 

24 Dec. 354/2 ^Chinese or Japanese galls . supposed to 
be produced by a . . species of aphis on a terehinthinous 
plant. 1825 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1027 /^Chinese 
lanterns are hung. x88o Grove Diet. Mus. I. 346/1 s.y., 
'’‘Chinese Pavilion, Chinese Crescent .. consists of a pole, 
with several transverse brass plates of some crescent or 
fantastic form, and generally terminating at top with a 
conical pavilion or hat. .On all these parts a number of veiy 
small bells are hung which the performer causes to jingle. 
<rx86 S J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 5 The common toy, the 

^Chinese tumbler. xZxq Pantologias.v. Chifta,Th^^x-cu.u, 
or varnish tree, which produces the admirable Chinese 
varnish. Ibid. s.v. Chinese, *Chinese wheel is_an enpne . . 
for raising water from rivers to irrigate plantations of sugar 
canes. X874 Knight Did. MecJi., *Chinese-wmdlass, a 
differential windlass in which the cord winds off one pai*t of 
the barrel and on to the other. 

B. sb. 

1. A native of China. [The plural Chineses was 
in regular use during 17 th c. : since it became ohs. 
Chinese has been sing, and pi. ; in modern times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgar use in U. S. 
(So sailors say Maltee, Portugueef^ 

1606 E. Scott {title) An exact Discourse of the East 
Indians as well Chyneses.and Jauans. 1667 Milton P. A 
HI. 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. X697DAMHER Voy. I. 4o6 
The Chinese in general are tall. 1703 Cunningham in Phil, 
Trans. XXII 1. 1206 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 1842 Prichard Nat. H isi. Man 228 
The Chinese have long been the most numerous and power- 
ful of these nations. 1878 J. H. Gnxv China xiv. If a 
Chinese feared or expected something from a foreigner. 
h. sing. Chinee. 

xBjx Bret Harte That Heathen Chinee, The heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. 

e. Comb., as Chinese-owned. 
x88i in Nature XXV. 179 Large and well-appointed 
steamers, ^Chinese-owned and manned. 

2. The Chinese language. 

X727-5I Chambers Cycl. I. s.v., The Chinese ha.s no analogy 
to any other language in the world. 1870 Farrar Grk, 
Syntax § 6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
of any kind. t /-.r- 

t Ob.ixi0*sia2).. Obs. rare. a. and sb. Chinese. 
1674 R. Burthogge Causa Dei (1675) 392 Among the 
Chinesians, Indians, .and Persians. 

Cliiney, obs. form of China. 

Chingle, -ly, early ff. Shingle, Shinglt. 
t ClirniaBL, -ean, and sb. Ohs.^ Chinese. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. IV. X. 344 In the Chinian Epistles. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 146 Chinean Rhabarb. 

1599 Hakluyt Fiy'. II. 263 The Chinians are very sus- 
pitious and doe not trust strangers. 1613 Purchas Ftlgr. 
1. IV. X. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 

■f Clii'ningj sb. Obs. [f. Chine + 
-ing 1 .] Cracking, fissuring ; a chink or crack. 

a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 152 At many a chynnyng 
. . they myghten beholde And see. iS®3 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 138 Than take mosse and laye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. 1545 Raynold Byrih Man 122 Cbappynge, or 
chynynge of the mouthe. 1631 Massinger Believe as you 
List HI. ii, I did expect The chininge of his horse. 
Chink (tjlgk), [f. Chink z^.i; =northeni 
Kink.] A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing, 

[<zxsoo Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 791 (Nom. Infirmitat.) 
Hec reuma, a chynge.] 1767 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. iv, My 
Lord and Lady took such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time before they could recover. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell 
Cranford ix. (D.), The boys were in chinks of laughing. 


Chink (tjii3k% Also 6 ch.ynk(e, chimeke, 
7 chinke. [This and its verb. Chink v:^, are 
known only from the 16th c. There is nothing 
similar in Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, chmk is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
Chine (sbh), and indeed its earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet’s ed. of a work, where it has been substituted for 
chine, chynne of earlier MSS.^ and edd. And, although 
‘chynes and chynkes’ occurs in 1545-64, it may be said 
that, generally, chink took the place of between 1550 
and 1580. It thus looks like a new formation on chine \ 
but no satisfactory account of its origin can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Chinse, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verb, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. , , , , 

Professor Skeat thinks it * formed with an added k ex- 
pressive of ‘diminution’; but examples of this process in 
xs-i6th c. are not known. ^ , 

Wedgwood would identify it with Chink 3 with the root 
notion of a sharp shrill sound, as in the chink of metal, and 
thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fracture accom- 
panied by such a sound. He compares the development of 
Crack, ‘sharp report’ and then ‘fissure’, and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds. (Cf. e. g. bang, bomb, hum, chap, clap, 
pop.) But the historical data are too scanty to establish 

A fissure caused by splitting ; a cleft, rift, or 
crack; a crevice, gap. «(Jhine sE'^ i, 2. 

[1398 TnEvisABarik. DeP. R. vni. xl. (Tollem. MS.) Also 
in dhines, holes and dennes of h® ®r]?e. c 1450 Bodl. 3738 
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VIII. xxviii, and 1:495 'W. de W. In diynnes Tioles and 
dennes.) 1535 ed. Berthelet vin. xl, The chinkes, holes and 
dennes of the erthe. 1545 Raynolo Byrtk Man Hhj, Be- 
twene the chines and gynks [ed. 1564 chynes and chynkes] 
of closely iojmyd bourdes. B. Googe HeresbacBs 

Hush, II. (1586) 77 See it be. .not nil of chincks or defies, that 
the Sunne btirne not the tender rootes. j6oi Holland 
Plin^ Yi. 585 A city swallowed vp by a wide chinke and 
opening of the^ earth. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1704^ 87 The 
Water descending, .into Chinks and Veins. 1697 Dryden 
Fir^. Georg", ni. 656 The chapt Earth is furrow’d o’er with 
Chinks. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 26 An iron 
chain, .fast jambed into a chink of the rocL 1865 Geikie 
Seen. ^ GeoL Scot, via, 229 The cliff, .is rent into endless 
chinks and clefts. 

b. A fissure or crack iu the skin ; a chap. 

1597 Gerard Herhal i. xl. 60 The chappes and chinkes of 
the hands. ly-iS tr. Vegetitis* Distem^. Horses 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink, 

, ' 

1664 H- More My si. Intq, ix. 28 Any such chink or 
least crack in Religious worship, i860 Emerson Cond. 
Life^ Power Wks. (Bohn) 11 , 329 There is no chink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

2. A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object ; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, etc. 

iSSa Huloet, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creues of earth, 
stone or woode, thorowe the whiche a man maye loke. 1579 
Skepk. Cal. May, Pi-ivily he peeped out through a 
chinck 1599 S ANDYS Europts Spec. 11632) 139 The box of 
devotion, with, .two tapers on each side to see the chinke to 
put money in. 1656 Cowley Misc.^ Reason vi, There through 
Chinks and Key-holes peep. 1703 Maundrell Jourji. 
Jerm. {tqyz) 96 Fire was seen . . Thro’ some chinks of the 
door. X839-47 Todd C^r/. Anat. III. 111/2 The length of 
the chink of the glottis is very variable. 1862 E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene {eA, 3) 127 Chinks and openings produced 
by imperfect carpentry, 

fig. p.Zxt Landor Andrea of Hungary Wks. 1846 IL 540 
That is the chink of time they all drop through. 

CMnk (tjiqk), sb:^ [An ecboic word j used also 
as a verb, Chink 

1. An imitation of the short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another ; 
hence a name for this sound. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. As, soone as 

theyr coyne shall cry chink in your boxes. 1^1 Yarington 
Two Lament. Trap. y. ii. in Bullen O. PI, IV, And chinck 
of gold is such a pleasing crie. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. in. 
i. I 18 The chink of their money. 178a Cowper Truth 
140 At chink of faelL 1855 Tennyson Maud x. Hi. 7 The 
chink of his pence. xSTaTKoLLAND Marb. Proph. 10 The 
sharp, metallic chink of grounded arms. 

2. Any sound of the same kind. 

<zx^4 Lloyd To Cohnan^ Ere Milton soar’d in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 1790 Burke 
Pr. Rea. Wks. 1 . 165 Haifa dozen gras.shoppers..make the 
field ring with their importunate chink. X879 Jefferies 
FFiid Life in S. C. stgq The ‘ fink, chink ’ of the finches 
sounded almost as merrily as before. 

-b 3. Jfl. Pieces of ready money, coins. Obs. 

1^73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 134 To buie it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. 1577 Holinshed Descr. Irel. iii, Such 
as had not redy chincke^, and theruppbn forced to run on 
’ score. 159* Shaks. Rom. ^ ^ul. i, v. xig He that can 
.y hold of her, Shall haue the chincks. x6ix Cotcr., 
QuinquaiUe^ chinkes, coyne. 

4. A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin. ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly common in the dramatists and in songs of 
the 17th c.; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (18781 joi Til purse doe lack chinke. 
15^ Florio, Dindi. .a childish word for money, as we say 
chinke, 16^ C Stapylton Herodian xv. X29 They shew 
withall their purses full of Chink. 1653 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. (1876) No. 2a 8 He pay’d the chinque, and freely 

f ave me drink, a X745 Swift Martial i. Ixxxvi, 67 Nay, 
’m so happy, most men think, To live so near a man of 
chink, a x^5 Hood Black Job iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to keep the chink. 

5. [from the sound of their note.] a. The Chaf- 
finch ; also called chink-chink, chink-chaffs, 
chinky-chank. dial, b. The Reed Bunting. .Sir. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 104. 1864 Atkinson 
Proainc. Names Birds, Chink, chhiky, chaffinch. 1875 
Buckland Note in White's Selbome 356 The chiff-chaff is 
also called the ^chinky-chank’. 

CMnlCi dial. [app. a variant of Kink, a 
twist : cf. the corresp- vb. Chink 4 .j (See quot.) 
AxSaS Foeby Voc. E. Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 
hack or loins, seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertebi:ae, ■ , 

Hence CMnk-baoked 

x868 Daily News 8 Dec., The chink-backed bullock. 
CMrtk, obs. form of C.hinch sb. 1 , bug. 

CMsiic (tjink), 27 . 1 dial. Also Kink. [Goes 
back to an OE. *cmcian oi which the vbl. sb. 


£. 


cincunff occurs in nth c., corresp. to LG. and 
:Dn.''kinkm to cough, to draw the breath with 
difficulty, app. a LG. nasalized form of "^Mk-an, 
whence MHG, Mchm, mod.G. kcichm to gasp, 
cough. In Eng. the northern dial, form kink is 
common from me T4th c. j but chink is known only 
in modem dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire, 
Cheshire, etc. Gf. Chink rAi, Chenoouoh.] 
in/r. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose one’s 
breath spasmodically- in coughing or laughing. 

CiTXoso.' Poc. in ,Wr.-W'filcker: ijt CacMnnatio, ceahhe- 
tung «el cincung. c 1460 Tomneley Myst 309 , 1 laghe that 
I kynke. 1607 Walkington Ojpt. Classe 46 Hee laughes 


and kincks like Chrysippus.] 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth 
xviii. D.), He chinked and crowed with laughing delight. 
187s Lancask. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Chink, to lose one's breath 
with coughing or laughter. 1884 Holland Chester Gloss. 
(E. D, S.), Chittk, to catch or draw the breath in laughing:. 
When a child first begins to make a noise in laughing, it is 
often said ‘ it fairly chinks again 
CMnl: (tjiqk), v.^ Also 6 chynfcen, ehinoke, 
6-7 cMnke. [Belongs to Chink sbf, along with 
which it appears in the i6th c. Cf. also Chine z/. 
and Chinse 27.] 

tl. inlr. To open in cracks or clefts, to crack. 
1552 Huloet, Chynken or gape, as the ground dooth with 
dryeth. X580 Baret Ala. C 484 The boate chinketh. i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 467 The earth aboue head chinketh, and 
all at once . . setleth and falleth. 1610 W. Folkingham 
Art 0/ Survey i. x. 24 Chapping ground.s, chinking, or 
chauming with Cranies. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 332 To chink, as ground doth, rimas agere. 
f 2. irans. To crack or chap. Obs. 

*599 L M[oufet] Silkwormes n Kissing their wal apart 
where it was chinckt. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 551 This 
kind of painting ships^ is so fast and sure, that neither sun 
will resolue. .ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
1611 CoTGR., Gercer, to chink, chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does ■ the face, hands, etc. a 1656 Bp. Hall Seasonable 
Sertn. 15 (L.) The surface . . is chopped, and chinked with 
drought, and burnt up with heat. 

3 . To fill {ptp) chinks, {U. Si) those between 
the logs in a log-house. (Cf. Chinch, Chinse.) 

1822 Scott Nigel vii, The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1845 G. W. Kendall Texan Santa Fe 
Ex^ed. I. i. 25 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
‘chinked and daubed’. x88i Scribner's Mag. 79 While 
the men . . build the house, the women chink the craclcs. 

CMnk (tfirjk), 27,3 [Corresponds to mod.Du. 
and EFris. kinken ; a word imitating the sound 
expressed. See Chink sb.'^, and note below.] 

1. inlr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking each other. 

1589-1611 [see Chinking vbl. 1633 G. Herbert Tern,- 
pie, Qttip iii, Then Money came . . chinking still. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad i. 50 The Arrows chink as often as he jogs. 
1682 N. 0 . Boileads Lutrin iv. 31 'Tis time To Rise to 
Matins 1 Thus the Bells did Chink I 1798 Southey Bal- 
lads, Surgeon's Warning Poems VI. 190 He made the 
guineas chink. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed . 2) 83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 
b. said of a purse, pocket, etc., containing coins. 
a 1616 Beaum. Sl Fl. Wit at Sea. Weapons iv. 1, Enter 
Ruinous with a purse. Ru. It chinks ; make haste ! 1817 
CoBBETT Pol. Rep XXXII. 141 Our pockets chink with the 
sound of something real, 

2. irans. To cause (things) to make this sound 
by striking them together ; csp. coins. 

1728 Pope Dune. ii. iSo He chinks his purse, and takes 
his seat of state. <2x764 Lloyd Milk-maid Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. 52 Oft in her hand she chink’d the pence, 1884 
Miss Braddon Ishmael xii, Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to the waiter. 

[Note. The Harl MSS. aar 1440) of Promp. Pam. has 
the entry ^Chymyd or chenken* wythe bellys which, 

if genuine, carries back the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. Unfortunately, the reading is not supported 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Coll.afid 
Winchester, have not the entry, while MS. Addit. 22, 586, 
like Pynson’s and^ the other printed edd., has ^chymyn or 
clynke bellys, tintillo’. This and the treatment of Clynkyn 
farther on make it possible that chenken is a scribal error 
for clynken.] 

OMnk, dial. [Goes witb Chink sh.^ : 
there appears to have been a Teut. vb. kink- to 
twist, entangle.] trans. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column) ; to crook slightly, sprain. 

<21x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘The fall chinked his back.’ 1831 SoMten: Horse 
X. (1843) 227 Old horses who have, .some of the bones of the 
back or loins anchylosed— united together by bony matter 
and not by ligament . . Such horses are said to be broken- 
backed or chinked in the chine. i88x Ouida Village Comm. 
X, As a packed mule is ‘ chinked' on the march. 

Chink, var. of Chinch w. Obs. to stint. 
Chinkapin, var. of Chino apin. 

Chinked (tjiqkt), ppl. a. [f. Chink 27.2 and 
jA'^-f-ED.] Cracked, chapped. 

1552 Huloet, Chynck^, or emnnyed, hiulcus. 1671 J, 
Webster Meiallogr. ix. 138 The Vine, with a chinked Dark, 
1855 M. Arnold Balder Dead 141 At the chinked fields of* 
ice, the waste of snow. 

tCM'nkerL Obs. [f. Chink 27.2 or? j'A 2 ] — 
Chink 

1581 J. Bell Haddotis Ansm. Osor. 3x2 Leave no 
chinker at all for Fayth, to peepe through, x6i6 Surfl- & 
Markh. Country Fartne 87 The chinkers or clefts which 
may grow must oftentimes he searched out and stopt, for 
feare of Rats or Mice. 

CMnker (tjl'gko^t). [f. Chink + -eb 
That which chinks ; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 11. m. i. (1849) 185 Are 
meii like us to he entrapped and sold, And see no money 
down, Sir Hurly Burly f. .So let us see your chinkersj, 

CM'nMn^y 'vbl sbf [f. Chink 27.2 4 -ing 1.] 

1 1. Fissuring, cracking, Qbs. 

1565-78 Cooper Thesaur., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
of a wall. 

2. Chinking" rmd daubinpz the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over 
with clay ; cf. Chink 3. U. S. 

3 , Material for filling up chinks. t/. S. 

a 1848 Carlton New Purchase 1 . 61 (Bartlett) The chink- 


ing being large chips and small slabs, .and the daubing yel* 
low clay. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance of Moquis vii. 

67 Palisade, filled in with mud chinking. Amer. Mis- 

sionary Apr. 108 She wore one of the smallest thimbles 
with a bit of cloth inside for ‘ chinking ' to keep it on. 

€liinkmg (tji-qldq), vbl. shfi [f. Chink 27.3 + 
-ING- i.] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie nr. xvi[i]. ( Arb.) 192 Clink- 
ing of fetters, chinking of money. 1611 Cotgr., Clinqual- 
a chinking, clinking. 18^ Miss Braddon 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons. 

[f. Chink z;. 2] Cracking, 

fissuring. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens tso A clouen barke, or chinking rinde. 
dlisiMiig (tji’qkiq), p>pl. ai^ [f. Chink 27.3 -i- 
-INO 2.] That chinks or jingles. 

xSoo Coleridge Piccolom. iv. v. 209 Chinking gold and 
silver. 1882 J. Greenwood Tag, Rag 4- Co. tij An article 
of his chinking treasure, .a small common horseshoe. 

CMnkle (t|i*r)kl), v. [f. Chink 27.3 4- -le, fre- 
quentative suffix.] To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle. Hence CM ‘iikling W7/. 

*755 Connoisseur l>lo. g6 (1774) HI. 191 The chinkling of 
a tin cascade, 1870 E. Peacock Ealf Skirl. II. irS He 
chinkled the ginneys i’ th’ pockets of his breetches. 

CMnky (tji'ijki), a. [f. Chink ^^.2 + -Yk] 
Characterized by, or full of, chinks. 

CX64S Howell Lett. i. xxiii. 45 Tho.se Rayes,. scorch and 
parch this chinky gaping soyL 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
i\'. 63 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with Clay, a 1774 
Goldsm. Exp. Phil. (17761 I. 327 The vapour.s . . trickle 
downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. 1863 Worsley 
Popns ^ Tr ansi. 156 And, torn from its familiar flood, The 
chinky pinnace rots apace. 

Climless (tji'nles), a, [f. Chin j/a + -less.] 
Without a chin. b. Without the firmness of cha- 
racter held to be expressed by a prominent chin. 

1828 Blaclm. Mag. XXIII. 598 Earless, eyeless, cheek- 
les.s, noseless, and cninless. 1881 Voice (_N. York) 17 Mar. 
5/4 A nation of chinle.ss men — without opinions. 

Chinne, obs, f. Chin, Chine sb}- 
ChiniLed (tjind), a. Having a chin ; esp. in 
comb., as broad-, double-, short-, square-chinned. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolamey's Prim. ( 1880 86 Some three 
chind foggie dame. <r x6xi Chapman ///zzzf xxni. 545 Would 
to heaven I were so young chinn’d now. 1654GAYTON P'esi, 
Notes 141 He had been made so smooth chinn'd. 1874 
Motley Barneveld I. vii. 31 The delicate-featured, double- 
chinned, smooth and sluggish P'lorentine, 

t CMnnel. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 51 When wee have a 
flatte of good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed,, 
wee usually, .reserve them as choise .seede for the clayes. 

CMniiy (tji*ni), a. U- S. [f. Chin sb. + -y 1.] 
Talkative. Cf. chin-music s.v. Chin. ^ 

1883 Bread-winners 94 She was more chinny than the 
you^ one. 

t OllillO, sb. Obs. Also Ohinao. [a. OSp.] 

1. A Chinese. 

X588 R. Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 23 The Chinos 
do agree to this. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. vii. § 10 
The Chinaos account all other Nations but Salvages. x64r 
R. Brooke Episcopacy 59 The learning of the Chinoes.^ 

2 . CMuo- is now used in comb, as in Chim- 
Japanese, etc. 

Cbinoidine (kinoi-doin). [f. China 3 ( « qtd- 
nine) + -oiD + -INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine, 

X87S H. Wood Therap. {1879) 79 Under the name of chi- 
noidine is sold by the manufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the alkaloids. i88^~^ Med. Ann, 
35/1 The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine, 

tCliinois. Obs. ly.'F. ckinoisl] Chinese. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. V. xvii, 460 The Chinois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan. 16^ Pagitt Ckristianogr. i. ii. (1636) 
69 By St. Thomas the Chinoises, and Ethiopians were 
converted. 1667 Boyle Orig. Fomnes 4- Qual. ig As an 
Indian or Chinois would perchance do. <21682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts 132 The Chinoys who live at the bounds 
of the earth. 1684 tr, Bonet's Merc. Compit. i. 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois. 

Hence H CHiaiois^ri© [mod.F.], Chinese conduct, 
a Cbinese art, * notion’, etc. 

1883 Harper's Mag, July 830/z A bit of CMnoiserie* X884 
Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 3/1 One of those Chinoiseries that 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has not much to learn 
from the [Chinese]. 1885 Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird 
II, 116 Japanese tea-trays, chinoiseries, unbreakable gla-ss. 
C^xinoline (ki*ni5^ioin). [f. China 3 + 1 .. ol-eum 
oil + -INE.] A tertiary amine C9 li^N (belonging 
to the series C,t Hj;n-aN), an oily fluid, obtained 
by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine with 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry distilla- 
tion of coal. OMnoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ous precipitate obtained from a mixture of ebino- 
line oil, iodide of amyl, and caustic soda. 

1853 Pharinac. Jrnl. XIII. 134 The sulphates of. .chino- 
1 line, picoline . . are . . insoluble. 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 450 
i Chinoline blue. 1883 Nature XXVII, 288 Two isomerous 
bodies, Chinoline and Chinoleine. X883-4 Med.^ Ann. 14/1 
Chinoline. .is a transparent, colourless, mobile oil. 

Chinologist (tj3in^'16d5i?t). [f. China, after 

the more usual Sinologist.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and affairs of China. 

1883 American VII. 57 A commission of competent 
European Chinologists, 


mmooK. 


CMnOOk (tjin? 7 -k). U. S. [Native name of an 
Indian tribe on the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early intercourse was established by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver.] 

A jargon which originated in the intercourse of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with the white man. Chinook wind: an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 

hIle in U. S. Expior, Exp. 636Tshmuk 

iareon or Trade Language. i8. . Joaquin Miller Mem. & 
(18S4' 134 All Indian [N. Am.] dialects, except the 
‘Chinook’, a conglomerate published by the tludson^ay 
Company for their own purposes. 1884 Boston 6 Mar., 
Our cold weather . . is tempered by the ‘ Chinook wind trom 
the Pacific coast. 1887 West Shore, Snow, .is frequently 
removed in .short order by the chinook, as the warm ocean 
wind is called, 1887 Governor's Kept, in Puget Sound Gaz. 
Tulv 1888 The Chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
east wind. 1889 III. Land. N. 2 Mar. 266 {title) The Chinook. 
Chiiiquapin, var of Chincapin. 

CMuse (tjins), Also 8 Chinee, 9 chintze, 
chinch. [App. the typical form is chinch 
var. of Chink Of this chinse and chintze are 
corruptions.] 

1. dial. « Cht.nk ly.s 3. . , , .u 

1887 Parish 8c Shaw Kent. Gloss. Chinch, to point or fill 
up the interstices between bricks, tiles, etc., with mortar. 

2 . t To caulk ; now Natit. to caulk slightly or 
temporarily; to stop seams, etc., which do not 
admit of regular caulking. Hence Chi'nsing vbl. 
sb . ; alt rib. in chinsing-iron, a caulker’s tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Sailor's Wd.^bk, 

1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 267 Loke ye haue a 
chynchynge yron, addes, and lynen clothes. _ 1748 An- 
scnis Voy. iii. li. 317 As . . we might go down immediately 
we had no other resource left than chmcing and 
caulking within board. 1776 Falconer Marine Diet., 
Chinse, is to thrust oakum into a .seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. This is used as a temporary 
expedient when calking cannot be safelv or conyemently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncan Mariners Chron. III. 4 I"® 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke. ci86o H. Stuart Seamans Catech. tx ihe 
space, .must be. .filled up with battens, and chintzed. 

Chintse, chmtz, var. of Chinch, bed-bug. 
CMntz (tfmts). Forms: //. 7-8 ehints, 7 
chites ; sing. 7 ohint, (? 7) 8-9 ehints, 8 chince, 
chinse, 8- chintz. [Originally ehints, plural 
of chint, a. Hindi chmt ; also formerly found as 
cUte, F. chite, Pg. chita, a. Mahrati chit in same 
sense ; both Skr. chitra variegated. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in^ commercial 
use, came in counse of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be written chines, chinse, and 
at length chintz (app. after words like Coblentz, 
quartz). This error was not established before 
the third quarter of the i8th c., although editors 
and press-readers have intruded it into re-editions 
of earlier works. Cf. the similar baize for baysi\^ 
1 . orig. A name for the painted or stained cali- 
coes imported from India ; now, a name for cotton 
cloths fast-printed with designs of floTvers, etc., in 
a number of colours, generally not less than five, 
and usually glazed. 

+ a. sing, chint, pi. ehints (-s'). 


1614 W. Peyton Voy. in Purchas Pilgrims iv. ^^^025) 1. 
530 Callicoes white and coloured . . Piifiados, Chints ana 
Chadors. 1663 Pepys Biaiy 5 Sept.j Bought my wife a 
chint iso app. MS. ; ed. chintz], that is, a painted Indian 
callico, for to line her new study. 1678 J. Phi^^ps Faver^ 
niePs Trav. ii, i. iv. 33 There is also a great 
sorts of painted Calicuts, which are called Chi^s. 1097 
Dampier V^j. II. 134 Silks, Chints, Mudms, Calhcoes. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India Sr P- (Index), Chint, a sort of 
Callico painted, X72S De Foe Voy. roimd World 22 A 
quantity of . . Wrought silk^ mushns and Chints edd. 
diintz]. 1777 Robertson viiL (1783) III. 3 S® 

Japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks. 

A. ’Saxv. ehints kckinsi), chintz, chintzes. 

1719 D'Urfey Pills I. 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse. 
174 Pope Ep. Cobham 248 Let a charming Chintz \ed^ 2 
chmts] and Ihussels lace Wrap my cold limbs, fl^-% 
Hervey Medit., In Flower Garden, The most admir^ 
chintses. 1755 Johnson, Chints, death of cotton made ifi 
India. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. II. 553 A vast trade m 
chintzes. 183a Webster, Chints (sing.), a 1845 Hood / 
Tom Woodgate xviii. The maids in morning chintz. x88o 
Birdwood hid. Arts II. 91 Masulipatam chintzes. 

2 . attrib. Of chintz; covered, etc., with cmntz, 
1712 Arbuthnot & Swift John Bull Postscr. x, How he 
. .could not sleep but in a Chints bed. vnes Lond, Gaz. 
No. 6068/8 One Chince Gown. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in 
Scotsman 13 Dec. (1884) 9/6 A pretty chmee night- 
gown. 1768 in Genii. Mag. XXXVI 1 1 . 395 Two ladies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor in the penalty of ^ 5 
for wearing Chintz Gowns. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 13 i fie 
chintz chairs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 

CMolite (kar<5a3it). Min. [Named 1846 ; t. 
Gr, xicw*' snow + -Lite : the etymological formation 
would be chionolitei\ A fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium occurring in the Ilmen mountains. 
x868 Dana Min. (1880) 128. 
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CMoplii(e, CMorm, obs. ff.CH03PiNE,CHiuiiM. 
Chip (tjip), sbX Also 5-6 cliyppe, ehype, 5-7 
cMppe, 6 cMpp, shyppe. [F ound since c 1300 : 
immediately connected with Chip 'vl ^■ ; though the 
sense is not that of a verbal sb., as in a cut, a 
kftock^ 

1. A small, and esp. thin, piece of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, ^ 
breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, understood to be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 
cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) _ 

CI330 R. Beunne Chron. (1810) 91 l>at hew^ ouer his 
heued, be chip falles in his ine. c Promp. Parv. 75 
Chyppe, quisqtiilie, assula. Howard Househ 

Bks. 2<^x For caryinge of ij- lodes of chippes xtf . ^ 1528 

Skelton Col. Cloute 245 Lyke sawdust or 
xSSS Eden Decades W. Ind. in. ii. (Arb.) Me broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. 1599 -A M. tr. Gabet- 
houer's Bk. Pkysicke 259/1 Water, whmn hath bin sodden 
chippes of luniper. 1764 Harmer Observ. v. 226 
Lighted by chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a 
round iron frame. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav, 4 ° 

Dry chips . . are the things for making a blaze. 

Parley's Ann. V. 369 The clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements. 1873 Hale In His Name v. 26 ^ips on 
the ground showed that the wood-cutters, had taken out 

^^is^rWYATT Poet. Whs. {i5S7U7.That weigh . . A 
chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit. 1575 
YARD (title) The Firste Part of Churchyardes Chippes. 

1648 UERRicK/lesper. (Grosart) II. 169 For kissing love sdis- 
senibling chips The fire scortcht my heart. i 6 S 5 Gurnall 
C/ir. in Arm. xvi. § 4 (1669166/1 Some mdeed he cuts down 
by Chips in Consumptive diseases, they dye by piece-ir^als. 

1862 Max Muller Chips from a German Worl^hop. 

2. spec. fa. A paring of bread-crust ; — chip- 
ping vbl. sb. 2 a. Obs. . , ^ - r 

C1440 in HouseJu Ord. {1790) 456 With a fewe Chides of 
lightbred stepet in vernage. i 579 Spenser Cheph. CaL 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and they the bread, 

the chippes, and they the chere. c r 

b. Cookery. A tliin irregular slice of a frmt, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (xqq%)2%z Put salt 
in the water for either oranges pressed, or any kind m 
orange chips. Ibid. 243 To make Orange Chips. 17^ 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 341 Take your apacots or peaches, 
pare them and cut them very thin into chips. _ 

e. Naut. A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 

at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., The chip is loaded at the 
circular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds being 
immersed in water. .The chip or log being thrown overl^^d 
catches in the water and remains about stationary tfiere, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance ; hence, 
slang, a sovereign. 

1873 Slang Diet., Chips, money. 1883 Miss Braddon 
Phant. Fort. xli. (1884) 355 'Divyrs values, from the respect- 
able ‘ pony ' to the modest ‘ chip ^ .r J 

3 . Applied to the keys of a spinet or harpsichord 

(quot, 1600), chessmen (qnot. 1645), etc. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxviii, To be so tikled they [my hpsj 
would change their state, And situation with tho^ dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fingers walke. 164S Bp. Hall Lon- 
Untaiion 37 A skilful player will not stirre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. ... , 

4:. As a material : Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

1771 {see g]. 1784 Cowper Lett. 21 Mar., A f^hionable 

hat . . a black one, if they are worn ; etherise chip. 18^ 
Treas. Bot. 270 Chip, a material used for plaumg into 
various articles of ornament and use, and obtained fron^fie 
leaves of the palm called Thrinax argentea. tm Bow 
Bells 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] m chip or crinoune. 

6. Taken as the type of a. anything worthless or 
trifling (see also not to care a chip, etc., in S.)^; 
b. anything without flavour, innutritious, or ‘ dry , 
dried up, scorched, parched. , ^ , 

a 1639 W. 'NnKSJSULH Prototypes ii. xxv. (1640) 4® He takes 
not the chips for excellent things, but reckons of as 
of chips. 167s Brooks GoM. Key Wks. V. 272 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory^ of this world are 
hut chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pearls. 

Dudley North in North Lives II. 303 We had in the ship 
fresh mutton , . but all was chip to me. 1792 A. Young 
frazf. France 23 They roast every thing to a tdiip. JoST. 
Holland Bay Path viii. 100 Discussing some dry clup of 
a doctrine. 1859 Jephson JSrzVifiZzzjp xiv. 235 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip- . 

Q. fig. Something forming a portion ot, or 
derived from, a larger or more important thing, of 
which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usually 
applied to persons. „ 

[1658 Osborn Adv. Sm {1673) 221 As most of the small 
Princes beyond the Alps, are themselves, or their wives, 
chips of the Cross.] x 8 i 5 ScribbUoniatua 2, I rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. 182 a 
Hall xiil 116 A dry chip of the University. 1873 SUmg 
D%t. S.V. Brother chip, one of the same 

nrofession. Originally brother carpenter, now genial. 1884 

Birmingham Daily Post 28 July, sA Even a Parnelh e 
will help a brother chip when he is in distress. ^ 

b, t Chip of the same block : a person or thing 
derived from the same source or parentage. Chirp 
of the old block : one that resembles his father,^ or 
reproduces the family characteristics j also applied 
to things. 


, CHIP. 

him? 164* Milton Apol. Smeci. (xZ^xS 297 How well 
dost thou now appeare to be^a Chip of the old block. 

165s Lestrange Chas. I, 126 Episcopacy, which uiey 
thought but a great chip of the old blexk Popery. 1^0 R. 
Coke Povier ^ Subj. 266 b, One Mr. Coke 'a tr^ Chip of 
the old Block). 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gm. 265 A 
chip of the old block, Patris estjilius. xqp- Smollett 
Per. Pic. Ixxxiii. 1833 A. Fonblanqu e Eng. wider 7 Af 
minist. II. 3x8 The crab is its mother s child— a chip of the 
old block. J -L 1 • 

7 a. A crack or slight fracture caused by chip- 
ping. b. dial. An act of chipping, a cut with an 

ax, or adze. , . ..1. j 

Mod. colloq. One of the cups has got a chip on the edge. 
South Scotch. Let me take a chip at the tree. ^ 

8. Phrases. \ Chip in one's eye, etc. {obs. , see 
quots.). to care, etc., a chip (sense 5). + Such, 
carpenters, such chips : as is t!ie workman, rach is 
his work. Chip in porridge {pottage, hreth)-. 
an addition which does neither good nor harm, a 

thing of no moment. , , . , t- _ 

[see 1]. C1400 Test. Lme 1. (1560) 279 ^/2, For an old 
PrOTcrbe it is le 4 ed. He that heweth to hie, with chipp« 
he may lese his sight. 0x^30 Lydg. in n 

Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. ‘^ *530 ^; 
Hilles Common-pl. Bk. (^^58) 140 Clyme not to hy^lest 
chypys fall yn thyn eie. 1556 J- 

xxxix. 52 Thei differ not a chip. 1562 —P-iov.^ I^igr. 
(1867) 14 So playde these twayne, as mery as three chipps. 
Ibid n vii. Suche Carpenters, suche chips. 1577 Stanyhurst 
Descrilrel. iii. in HolinsltedVl. 17, 1 

which waie the wind bloweth^. is& f Becton 

^67 Looketh high, as one yat feareth no chips. 1003 Hreton 
t}^?iorIn%g. of Mm 197 Who looketh ^e, may have 
f n r'hin fnl) in hiS EvC *• 167S COTTON ScofftY ScOjt XI 5 > 

bnt’eare » ^ Chfp. ;686 Goan Crtor 
I xvii. 108 The Sextile is no Chip m Broth, .but a vei*y 
considerable Engine. 1688 Vox C leri Pro Rege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottage, which (he hopes) will 
much good, nor the Church of England much harm. i8J^ 
Holme I.EE B. Godfrey xxxi. 164 Basil fid not care a chip. 
1880 Ch. Times 25 June (D.), The Burials Bid. 

. . to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which does 
neither good nor harm. \ 1 

9 . dttrib. and Comb., as chp-honnet -hat (see 
4); tebip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 

See also Chip- AX. _ , 

1759 Ellis in Phil Trans. LI. 211 These .seven mrcels 
were all put into chip boxes. ;77x Smollett 
26 Apr., The ladies wear., chip hats. *7^'? 

418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (xZx^) 51 ^ 

been extensively used in the manufacture of chip-hats. 

t CMp, sb.^ Obs. Forms : i cipp, 5 ebyppe- 
fOE. cipp, corresp. to Du. kip neut. ‘small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the plough- 
share’, ad. h. cippus ‘post, stake, beam of the 
stocks V app. also in later times in this sense ; cf. 
Chep.] The share-beam of a plough ; also, pern., 
(like L. dentalis) the share itself. ^ . 

\:iooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker xo2 Dentah, cipp. 
^1^0 Metr. Voc. ibid. 628 Cuttur, dentale, vomerque 
{glossed^ cultere, chyppe, chare.^ 


lip (tJip), sbX Wrestling, [f. Chip z^.^J 
1 . The technical term for: A trip, a trick, 


CMp 


IIUUHS. « * i. T 

1621 Sanderson Serm. I. 205. , 1627 Ibid. 283 Am not I 
a child of the same Adam , . a chip of the same block, with 


special mode of throwing one s opponent. 

^xZ3o Blachw. Mag, XXVIII. 100 He . . knows a chip or 
two in wrestling. 1883 m Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 b is 
amongst the lighter men that the^ prettiest chips are seen. 

^allMallG. 23 Aug. Mr. Steadman s favourite 
‘ chip' is the Tong leg strike'. 

2 . A quarrel, tiff. dial. ^ . . i.* - 

1877 Holdemess Gloss, s.v.. We’ve nivver had a chip sin 
we was wed. 

CMt) (tfip), [In ME. found only since the 
middle of 15th c., but prob. in OE. ^cippian: Lye 
cites forcyppod=^^ prsecisus’, from gloss to Cafdt- 
cum Ezechidt, where another gloss foremen. 
EFris. has kippen to cut, and MDu., MLG. kippen 
to chip eggs, to hatch; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. (Saxon) kippan. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is uncertain ; as is also 
the relation of chip to chap, chop. In actual 
modem use, chip is in sense 2 used m Scotland- 
chop ; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chop, that tip, drip have to 
drop, i. e. it expresses a slighter and more delicate 
action.] 

1 1 . To chip bread \ to pare it by cutting away 

the crust. Obs. v 

1461-83 in Househ. Ord. 71 Them oweth to chippe bredde, 
but not^too nye the a-umme, 

Bdbees Bk. 266 Chyppe your soueraynes brede bote, 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture ibid. 66 In your offyee of the Pa^ 
frve, see that your bread be chipped and squared. x597 
Haks 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 259 Hee would haue made a 
good Pantier, hee would haue chippd Bread welL *6^ 
Althofp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
■FiirVv A davs chipping bread 00 01 04* Hailey 

IVlZlcolll IM He® brings Bread, which the Guesjs 
may chip eirery one for theiMelves. fW 
Smingxxs Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 

+b Soto chip or chip away the crust. Obs. 

t<S6 CoGAN Havfn Health iv. (1636) 27 The utter cru^ 
above and beneath should be chipped away. ^ 1709 W. 
King Cookery 590 'Tis ev’n so the butler chips lus crust. 
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2. trans. generally, To hew or cut with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other catting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to ^ chop *.) 

3606 Shaks. Tn ^ Cr. v. v. 34 His mangled Myrmidons. 
That noselesse, handlesse, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
1699 Dampier Vay. II. n. ii. 57 The sap is white and the 
heart is red : the heart is used much for dying ; therefore 
we chip off all the white sap, till we come to the heart. 
X730 Thomson Autumn 82 Industry .. Taught him [the 
savage] to chip the wood. ; 2783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet, 
(Morell) S.V, AjTf Chipped with an ax, dolabratus. 183a G. 
Porter JP&rcelain ^ Gl. 235 The workman, .cuts, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces^ of the requisite size, 1883 Has- 
LAM Yet not 1 17 Busy chipping and cutting wood. 

3. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
hard substances (especially from an edge); to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
a time. (In this sense it is in use a kind of dim. of 
chop,) a. with the substance as obj. 

1859 titmdhk. Turning 9 Do not push them, roughly 
against the wood . . or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work, i^a Ellacombe Belh of Ch, ix. 260 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every hell, 3876 Green Short 
Mist. xx, § I (1882) 588 Statues were chipped ruthlessly 
into decency. 

b. with the fragments as obj. (with offt fronit 
etc.) 

iB6z Dana Man. Geol, 539 Coming to the edge of a layer 
.. they have occasionally chipped it off. x8w Kingslev 
fferew. vii. 131 They chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the walls. 187a Morley Voltaire (1886) 261 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cheri.shed fossils. 

c. with the product as obj.: To produce or 
make by chipping. 

xSgx D, Jerrold St. Giles xxi. 214 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever chipped by stone-cutter. 

d. intr^ (for rejl.) 

*753 [see Chipping vhl si. i.] 1803 Med. *Tml. IX. 401 
It IS extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 23/2 This often causes the 
earthy matter to ‘ chip ’ off. 

1 4. trans. To crack or fissure the surface of ; to 
chap ; ss Chap z/.l 3 . Ohs, exc. dial. 

XS08 Fisher On Ps. cii. Wks. 148 After the erth be brent, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne. 1580 Lyly 
Euphues 12 b, The beauty [of a fine face] . . parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipped with the Winters blast, 
b. intr. (for reJl.) 

^ x8ss Whitby Gloss.t Ckip^ to chop as the lips or hands 
in frosty weather. 

t5. intr. Of seeds or buds: To break open, 
burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

13x3 Douglas jEneis xn. Prol. 124 The rois kn^pis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vemale lippis red. x68x Oolvil 
Whdgs Supplu.Xfj^t) 100 When busties budded, and trees 
did chip \noie^ blossom]. 1734 Curteis in Phil. Tram. 
XXXVIII, 27s, I sow the Seed pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

D. trans. Of chickens, etc. : To crack and break 
away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 

xfiofi Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xeviL 387 Then had Church- 
pride chipped Shell 18x8 Scott Rob Royxsixst^ ‘ In comes 
Rashleign and chips the shell, and out bangs the wonder 
amang us.’ Age Bronze 'ty Thou isle L. That 

saw’st the unfledged eaglet chip his shell I 1823 — Islaoid 
IV, ii, The young turtle, crawling from his shell, Steals to 
the deep. . Chipp’d by the beam, a nursling of the day. 
b. transf. To crack or break the shell of a nut 
1846 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 H. 273 The little 
tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts. 

7, Australia. To harrow (ground). Cf. Chop. 

X798-X803 D. Collins N. S, Wales 24 The following prices 

of labour were now established ; Chipping fresh ground, 
xzs. %d. per acre ; Chipping in wheat, yx. x8x8 J. Holt in 
Mem. {1838) II. 91 Twenty shillings per acre for breaking the 
ground, .and ten for chipping (the name used in New South 
wales for harrowing). 

8 , Chip in (colloq.): to interpose smartly, 'cut 
in’. Cf. Chop in. 

<71870 Bret Harte In the Tunnely Just you chip in, Say 
you knew Flynn. 1888 Star 12 Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith here 
chipped in with the remark that counsel, .had not curtailed 
their cross-examination. 

119. To chip at', to aim a blow at, peck at, hit 
at, pick a quarrel with. [Of uncertain position; 
possibly related to next in sense c.] 

Month. Mag. XIV. 326 Geddes. -has translated more 
of it,. in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition to 
chip at, and of taste to criticize, x888 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 
7/2 So direct were his allusions to us that a prisoner whis- 
pered to me, ' He is chipping at you, Bums 
C/Mp (tjip). Cbiedy [Known in 

books only since the 1 8 th c. ; but perh. cognate 
with ON. kippa ‘ to scratch, pull red. ' to struggle, 
also to make a sudden motion, quiver convulsively *, 
also with Du. to seize, catch, ensnare. Re- 

lation to Chip z'.f is uncertain.] 
a. tram. To trip up, cause to stumble (esp. in 
wrestling), b. intr. ft a step along nimbly, trip 
along, ■■■Q.^rntr. To fall iw/, to quarrel. 

a, b. xy^ Marshall Mur. Ecmi. Gloss., CMpy to trip : 
as, ‘to chip up the heels' ; or, to ‘ chip a fall * : as in wrest- 
ling. xZ% Whitby Gkss.y To Chip up, or rather ‘to be 
chipped up ', to be tripped w, as by the foot catching a 
stone. ■ 'xStS' l^ommm'Mid-Yorksh.^ Gloss.y Chipy to -.trip 
■or cause to stumble. .1878 Cwnberld, Gloss, y Chipy to trip a 
term' in wrestling. 


e. X877 Holdemess Gloss, y Chipy to quarrel. * We chip'd 
oot.* X878 M. W. Lincolnsk. Gloss.y Chipy to quarrel. ‘ They 
chipped about the election for coroner, and hev never spok 
to one another sin.* xS8x Leicestersh. Gloss.y Chip outy to 
fall out. ‘ They chipped out while they were drinkin*.* 

€Mp“ax (tji-pi 3 eks). [f. Chip zi.i + Ax sb.} A 
small ax used with one hand for cutting timber 
into the required shape, (Formerly, sometimes an 
adze.) 

i<sx>7 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1 . 347 Lego Petro meo apprenticio 
j chipax. 1339 More Corn/, agst. Trib. n. Wks. 1187/1 A 
carpenter stoode hewing with his chyppe axe vpon a pece 
of timber. 1609 Bible (Douay)i^5’. lxxm[iv.] 6 In hatchets, 
and chippeaxe they have cast it downe. 16x1 Cotgr .,.<4 isceauy 
a Chip-axe, or one-handed plane-axe, wherewith Carpenters 
hew their timber smooth, 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 192 A Little plaining ax or Chip-ax. 1745 Columellds 
Husb. II. ii, Let the ploughman make no less use of a chip- 
ax than of a plough-share. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech.y 
Chip-ax, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a block. 

dup-chop (tji*p(tj^?p), a, [Reduplicated for- 
mation on chop.} Chopping, harshly consonantal. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 27/1 The sweet Italian 
and the Chip Chop Dutch. Ibid. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [i. e. as contrasted with Greek, Latin, 
and Italian]. 

Chipeener, corr. of Chopiue, high-heeled shoe. 
Cbiplet. [f. Chip sb.^ + -let.] A little chip. 

X873 Earle Pkilol. Eng. Tong, (ed. 2) 125 Turn we. .from 
these chiplets to view the machine that flings them out. 

f Chiplin. Obs. ? Little chip. 

167a R. Wild Poet. Licent. 28 Popes were Kings ChipHns 
first, their Chaplains next, 

CiiipnincK:, -munk (tji'pmz^k, -m»gk). Also 
-minok, -monk, -muk. [‘ Prob. an Indian word ’ 
(Bartlett) ; though the synonym chipping-squirrel 
(unless formed from chipmunk) suggests that ‘ chip- 
monk ’ may be an English compound.] 

A species of ground-squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, 
Hackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America. 

184a Mrs. Kirkland Forest Life (Bartlett), Watching the 
vagaries of the little chipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to braneh. 1854 P. B. St. John Amy Moss 13, I would not 
give a chip-minck's tail for both our scalps, if we were cir- 
cumvented by that noted rascal x868 Wood Homes withont 
H. i. 31 The Chipfiing Squirrel, or Hackee, or Chi^uck 
( Tamias Lysteri), is peculiarly conspicuous. 1878 Black 
Green Past. xlv. 359 The merry little chipmunk. i88a 
Hawthorne Fortunes Fool i. xxxiii. Hares and striped 
chipmonks cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 
brnshes. 

CM|»ped and.r^.'i] 

fl. Chapped. Ohs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. J?.xvii. 11(1495) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. x«o Palsgr, 307/2 
Chypped as ones face or handes is with the marche wynde. 

2. Cut into chips ; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Dict.y Engasidr . . to make inlaied 
worke, as chiwed worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. x6ii Cotgr,, ChappU. .also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface ; broken off in small pieces ; 
made by chipping (as prehistoric flint implements). 

1863 A, Tylor Educ. ^ Manuf. 47 The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, using only the most simple tools 
made from chipped flint. 1863 Tylor Early^ Hist. Man. 
viil ro5 A set of chipped implements belonging to the . . 
period of the cromlechs. 

OMppeudale (tfrpend^*!), a. [f. name of a 
celebrated cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the i 8 th c. : see first quot.] Applied to a par- 
ticular style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture ; also to a style of book-plates. Hence 
CMppeudalism. 

[1754 T. Chippendale (title) Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Makers Director.] 2876 Mrs. Oliphant Odd Couple 167 
(Hoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. T, sat was an elegant 
Chippendale. x88o Warren Book plates^ iv, 28^ The Cnip- 
pendale style, which is the leading artistic fashion on Eng- 
lish ex-libris after 1750. Ibid. xiv. 162 By 1780, Chippen- 
dalism had become on book-plates practically a thing of the 
past. x88a Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal 1 . I 14 Spindle- 
legged Chippendale tables. 

CMpper (tji*p9i), sh.^ [f. Chip z/.i-f-ER^.] 
gen. On who or that which chips, b. spec, f A 
knife used for 'chipping’ bread (<£?&.). 

* 5*3 Meruyngem Babees Bk. 266 One knyfe to square 
trenchoure ioues, an other to he a chyppere. 1616 R, 
C[rowley] Tunes* Whis. it, 775 Some bread^chipper or 
greasy cooke. 1747 Hooson MineYs Diet. E iij, Cmppers, 
those that Dress the Round or Bing Ore. 1789 Burns To 
C apt. R iddel, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J- Richards Wood.working Factories 129 A 
ship caulker, a chipper, or a carpenter, .hardly knows, how 
the blows of the mallet or hammer are directed to - .the chisels 
or the nails, x^q Academy 15 366/1 No anthropoid 

ape at the present day. .is a stone-empper or a bone-cutter. 

+ 2. Name of a bird. Obs. 

x668 Sir T. Browne Wks. <1882) III. 510 Two small birds ; 
the bigger called a chipper, ox betulse carpior. 

OMpper (tfup^^j [^* 

Chippeb z'.] Twitter, light chatter. 

1863 E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 314 A mirthful 
chipper and laugh under the son^ of the soaring larks. Ibid. 
411 The twitter and chipper of birds. 

CMpper (tji'poi), a. U. S, [App. the same 
word as northern Eng. lively, nimble, frisky* 


and perh. orig. a southern or midi. Eng. form of 
it ; but now known only in U. S., and probably 
associated with, and influenced by Chitpek ».] 
Lively, brisk, cheerful ; ' chirpy ’. 

X837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 236 There sot Katey 
. . lookin' as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chipper as a canary 
bird. 1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Tuesd- 234 The 
sparrows seem always chipper, never infirm, 1861 Holland 
Less. Life i. 21 They are cheerful, and chipper, and sun- 
shiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

CMpper (tji*p9i), V. dial, U. S. [Prob. 
partly a metathesis of chirrup ; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated ; the form 
being diminutive-frequentative, like twitter, chat- 
ter, totter, etc.] 

1, intr. Of birds : To twitter, chirp ; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

18. . Mary Stone in Schaff & Gilman Libr. Relig. Poetry 
(1885) 55 On my pine-tree bough The Chipperings are 
hushed, <2 i82sForby Voc. E. Anglia, Chipper, to chirp., 
a metathesis of that word or rather of chirrup. 1861 Mrs. 
Stowe Pearl OrYs I si. 22 Always chippering and chatter- 
ing to each other, like a pair of antiquated house-sparrows, 
1863 E. Burritt Walk to Lands 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2. trans. To make ‘ chipper’ or lively, to cheer 
up. U. S. [f. Chipper a.] 

X873 Mrs. "Whitney Other Girls xviii. (1876) 235 Setting 
to work to ‘ chipper ' her mother up. 

tCMpperixig, Ohs.rare'^'^. « Chip- 

ping vbl. sb. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxviii. (1495) 695 
The juys of the Cambmok helpith ayenst. .the chypperynges 
[ed. 1582 chipperings] of the tonge. 

CMpperin^, vbt. sb.'^ Twittering. 

18. .-61 See Chiprer v. i, 

CMppine, obs. form of Chopins. 

CMppiness (tji*pines). humorous, [f. Chippy 
+ -NESS.j State of being chippy, or ‘dry as a 
chip ’ ; shortness of temper. 

x887^ spectator 26 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness . . sheer 
chippiness of manner. 

CMpping (tji-pig), M. sb. [f. Chip z/. 1] 

1. The action of the verb Chip ; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

i6xx CoTGR. S.V. Chapplis. .the chipping of bread. 1733 
Chambers Cycl, Supp., Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and China-men to express that common accident., 
the flying off of small pieces, or breaking at the edges. 
x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <§• Art I. 17 Metals are 
sometimes wrought by chipping, 1836 Emerson Nature i. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 141 A little chipping.. patching, and wash- 
ing. ^ 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man, viii, Show a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding. 

2. concr. f a. A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in //.) Obs. 

1474 in Housek. Ord. (1790) 32 The Pantryes, Chipmnges, 
and broken breade. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) F 19 b, 
Thou hast capt and kneed him. .for a ch^ping. 162X Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. m. i. iii. iii, (1651) 430 Poor Lazarus lies 
howling . . he only seeks chippings. X727 Bradley Pam, 
Diet. S.V. Duck, [Ducks] eating such Grain or Chippings 
as you shall throw to them. 

b. gen. A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipped off, esp, in dressing or shaping. (Usually 
pi. Cf. parings, cuttings, etc.) Also fig. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, succidia. x6xo Attkorp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washin^ons Introd. 6 A little new cesteme of lead, a binge 
to putt the chipings in. <xx63x Donne xli._4ii These 
Chippings of the world, these fragmentary and incoherent 
Men (Who embrace no calling). 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 244 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry. 1747 
Hooson MineYs Diet. 8j, Scaffiings [is] what comes on 
from the Ore in dressing it . . which is called also by the 
name of Chippings. 1863 Engliskm. Mag. Feb. 152 Deal- 
ing in parings and chippings of reasoning. 
fS. Chapping (of the skin). Obs. exc. dial. 

1343 Raynold Byrth Man. 116 Exulceration or chyppyng 
of the mouth. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 148 A dogs 
head made into powder, .cureth, .the chippings in the fingers 

4. attrib. as cMpping-ax — Chip-ax ; cMpping- 
hit — chipping-piece b. ; chipping-cMsel, a cold 
chisel with a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron ; f cMpping-knife, a 
knife used for ' chipping ’ bread (obs. ; see Chip 
z>.i i) ; chipping-machine, 'a planing-machine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips’ (Knight 
Mech.) ; chipping-piece (Founding, * a. an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for reduction by the tools ; b. the projecting 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
framing, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another ’ (Knight) ; t ohipping-time, see quot. 
and Chip 27.1 5 (ohs. ? dial,). So chipping-block. 

x6xi CoTGR,, Epeauy a Coopers *chipping ax. X849 Specif. 
Britten* s patent No. 12. 548 Instead of the ordinary ^chip- 
ping bit. .1 use a set screw. i6ox Q. Eliz. House h. Bk. in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The yeomen [of the Pantry] have 
for their fees, all the chippings of breade . . for the which 
they find ^chipping knives. 1610 Althorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons Introd. 8 Itm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, tosting forke. c 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandt^n 
I. i. 2 If it [wheat] h^ a good sprouting or *shipping-time. 
1793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep, on New-Made Lord Wks. 
x8i 2 III. 191 The Carpenters., the men of ^chipping trade. 
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CHmo-, 


CHIPPIH’G. 

CMppiBg, commoB var. of Cheaping market, 
in place-names. 

CM’Ppmgj [f‘ as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. That chips ; see the verb. In quot. « ger- 
m mating dial.), 

c 1750 W. Ellis Mod, Hushandm. VI. ii. 5 The chipping 
part of the wheat, as we call it in Hertfordshire, 

2 , Comb, as cMpping-bird, a small species of 
sparrow {Zonotrichia socialis) common in the 
United States ; cMpping-sqnirrel - Chipmuck. 

1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riif. Tues. 205 The chip- 
ping or striped squirrel. 1868 [see Chipmuck]. 1869 Bur- 
boughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The chipping-bird. 
Chippy Itji-pi), a. [f. Chip sb.^ and £/ 1 + -y U] 

1 . Of, or composed of, chips. 

1729 Savage Wanderer i. (R.j Here my chill'd veins are 
warm’d by chippy fires. 

2 . Full of chaps ; chapped. 

1853 Kane Grimiell Exp, xxxiv, (iE$6) 301 Eyes, nose, 
and mouth chippy with lamp-black and undue evaporation. 

3 . Resembling a chip ; as dry as a chip. 

x866 Sat Rev. 31 Mar. 375 A few . . have passed a dry, 
chippy, verseless youth. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Creaon 
Leicestersh. 386 Chippy and parched. 

b. Vulgarly applied to the physical sensations 
experienced after alcoholic dissipation. 

4 . colloq. Given to chipping, ready to chip, {ftgi) 
1888 ‘ Poor Nellie ' 271 She won't then be quite so chippy 

on her chipping-block. 

CMp-squirrel »= Chipmuck. 

1884 J, C. Goldsmith Himse^ Again i. s A little chip- 
squirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 

Chip-stone. (See quot.) 

1884 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 334/2 There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

Chiquiney, -ie, obs. ff. Chequeen. 
t Ohi'ragon, Obs. [f. Gr. iiand -h ^7011/ 
leading, guiding.] (See quot.) 

tZ-gei A theneeuM 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
. . by the assistance of which a person who has become blind 
after having learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 

f ether. sSsx Catalogue Exhib. II. 538 The chiragon, a 
and guide for blind and tremulous writers. 

t Caira*grical^ a. Obs. [f. L. cMragrims^ f. 
cAiragra, Gr. gout in the hand + -10 + 

-AL.] Pertaining to, or having, gout in the hand. 

1*585 Lloyd Treas. Health G 2 Podagra, ye gout of the 
legges and feete, and Chiragra the goute of the fingers.] 
1644 Bulwer Chirol. Chiron, 52 The standers by heartily 
wish their Hands qualified with some Chiragracall prohibi- 
tion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv, 186 Chiragricall 
persons doe suffer in this finger, .sometimes first of all. 

CMrapsy (kais-rsepsi). Med. [ad. mod.L. dii- 
rapsia^ a. Gr. hand-to-hand combat, also 

gentle friction.] Touching or rubbing with the 
hand. 

i8a8 M. Ryan Midwiferp 119 Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother's hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body., can .. induce an organic change on the 
same part of the foetus, [x88i Syd, Soc. Lex.t Ckirapsiat 
Gentle friction, manipulation.] 
n Cilirasrta (tjirai-ta), chiretta f tjire-ta). Also 
cMrata, chireeta. [a. Hindi ckirattd., Bengali 
chirata, Dakhni chirdeta, Marathi Skr. 

Hrdta-tikta butter plant of the Kiratas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.E. of Bengal.] A plant, 
Ophelia (or Agathotes) Chirayta^ N. O. Gentiana- 
found in northern India, b. The bitter tonic 
obtained from this, used like quinine. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mai, Med. 115 CMretia or 
Chirayta^ a perennial plant, growing in Hindostan and 
Bengal. *847 Nat. Encycl. 1 . 277 Chirayta possesses the 
general pri^rties of bitter tonics. 1875 Harley Mai, Med. 
(ed, 6) sn Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratin 
and ophelic acid. 

Hence CMray tin, cMra’tiii, CMrato'g’enin, 
Chem. bitter principles obtained from chirayta. 

1847 Hai.^ Encycl. I, 277 What is . . sold as a sulphate of 
chiraytine is well known to be only the disulphate of quinia, 
Syd. See. Lex.., Ckiratm, Cse HiaOis. One of the two 
bitter constituents of ebirata . . a yellow, somewhat hygro- 
scopic powder CiaHMOa-.a yellowish- 

brown, amorphous, bitter substance. 

CMreb.©, obs. form of Church. 
vt'CMrei.:.' Also 4 sebyre, 5 obyre, 6 
ebyer, 7 cMer, cbeyne. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for chips ; subseq. chive appears as a 
variant of this. What are the precise relations be- 
tween chire, it is difficult to say; chive 
might be a phonetic corruption of or a 

graphic alteration of chire '. see Chithb, Chive 2 .] 
A sprout, a slender blade of grass, etc. ; the pistil 
or stamen of flowers ; a fibre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xci. (Harl, MS. 4789) 
In |)e myddel stondef> schyres of saffron [Harl. 614 chiris ; 
Bodl., 4 B, M. Addit. 27944 chi{>es ; Wynkyn de Worde 1495 
(659) chyres ; Berthelet 1535 chyues.] 1483 Cath. Angl., A 
Qiire, genimen. 159X Drayton Harwony, Seng Solomon 
li, As lily flower excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
i6xx CoTGR., Fibres. The small strings, or haire-Iike threads 
of roots, .in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. 16x5 
Markham Eng. Housew. ii. vi. {1668) 149 Pick out of it all 
manner of motes, chiers of grass. 

t Chire 2, Obs. Form of Kibe, OE. cyre^ Choice. 


The palatalization of c before an umlaut vowel was un- 
known to OE. : chire was doubtless influenced by the ck 
forms of the cognate vb, cheosen, and the increasing exten- 
sion of eh- to the parts which had properly See Choose. 
c 117s Lofnb. Horn. 219 God . .let hi . . habben a3en chire. 
[Cbire v. ? misprint for Chew. (Fialliwell ex- 
plains *• to feast or make cheer M 
1598 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. ii. 1x3 What tho he chires on purer 
manchets crowne.] 

Chireche, ebiriebe, obs. ff. Chukch. 

Chxrii e, cbiriscb, obs. ff. Cherky, Cherish. 
CMrk (tjoik), V. Forms: (i oearcian', 4-6 
chirke, 5-6 ebyrke, 5-7 cberk(e, 6 eburke, 6- 
ebirk. [In its origin, a variant of Chabk OE. 
cearcian, stridere, with which sense i coincides. 
The change to chirh was not phonetic, but evi- 
dently a modification adapted to express a tliinner 
sound : another (Sc.) variant Choek, expresses a 
coarser sound. 

It was in the form chirk that the word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original shark was not used. 
(Here association with chirm may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Chirt and Chirp, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form.] 
fl. inir. To make a strident noise ; to gi*ate (or 
otherwise make a noise with) the teeth ; to creak 
as a door ; to croak. Obs. exc. Sc. dial. 

ciooo AIlfric Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 157 Stridco oS^e stride ic 
cearcige o 3 Se ic gristbitige. <;i386 Chaucer Parson's T. 
?53i Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as. .by chirkynge 
of dores. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 159 Maki^ hir 
noyse wij? grisbaytynge and chirkynge of tee}>. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (14951 565 Electrum chyrketh 
and chaungyth ofte in to diuers colours [ed. 1535 maketh a 
great chyrkynge noyse], <rx440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, sibilatus. Ibid., Chyrkyn', sibilo. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. IX. (1682) 4x8 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish’d for Repose. x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. II. 
338 (Jam.) The doors will chirk. 

2 , To chirp, chirrup (as a bird) ; to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp ; to squeak 
(as a mouse), arch, and dial. (Not in Sc.) 

<rx386 Chaucer Summoned s J’.pfiCHelkist hirswete, and 
chirkith as a sparwe With his lippes. 1530 Palsgr. 484, I 
chyrke, I make a noyse, as myse do in a house. XS33 More 
Apology xlvii. Wks. 922/1 A few birdes. .chirking and fieing 
from bushe to bushe. t^ds-yS Cooper Thesaurus, Gingrio, 
to churke or make a chirme as birdes doe, 1375 Turberv. 
Bk. Falconrie 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce and use those 
other soundes wnich falconers do to their hawkes. 1865 
Swinburne Poems «§• Ball., Masque Q. Bersabe 28 Ve chirk 
as starlings that be fed. 1885 A. Dobson Sign Lyre 201 
The sparrow, .chirketh lustily. 

416. trans. To incite by * chirking*. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St Albans B. iiijb, Cherke hir and whistyll hir 
[the hawk], x6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

3 . To become cheerful, cheer 4 ^/ 5 . {U. S. colloq . ; 
see Chirk ai) 

x86o Holland Miss Gilbert vl. xo2 , 1 ra'ally hope, .she’ll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. 

Cliirk (tjoik), a. U. S. colloq. [perb. f. Chirk 
V. : but prob. associated with cheeri] * Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits *. * It is in popular use 
in New England’ (Webster 1828). 

i8a8 in Webster. 18. . Major D ownings Letters (Bart- 
lett) The General looked as chirk and lively as a skipper. 
X876 Holland Sev. Oaks 'sxx. 93 Be'n purty chirk this sum- 
mer ? x88s U. S. Mag. in Free Ch. Monthly Aug. 244/1 He 
was as chirk and bright a little fellow as ever was. 

CbirMng, vhl. sb. and ppl. a. See Chirk v. 
Cliirl (tjml), V. Sc. [Imitative of the sound: 
see Chirr 2;.] To warble, to utter a long note 
with modulation ; sometimes, to emit a low melan- 
choly sound. 

1818 Ballad in Edihb. Mag. Oct. 327 (Jam.) The laverock 
chirl 't his cantie sang. 18. . Hogg Hunt of Eildon 3^ 
(Jam.) The chirling echoes went and came. 1838 JV 
Struthers Poetic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirhn fit. 
Hence Cbirl sb. y 

c 1600 Montgomerie Bonn. li. 3 'Thy chivring chirlis, vhilks 
changinglie thou chants. Zoologist Yll. 2527 [Cross- 

bills] . . commence a fretful, unhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Redpole's. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.^s Lett. I. 3 His voice 
. . had a kind of musical warble ('chirl' we vernacularly 
called it). 

Cliirm (tjojm), sb. arch, and dial. Forms : i 
cirm, cyrm, 3 cbirm, 6 ebirme; 5-6 cbyrme, 
oberme, 5 cbearm, ebarme, 6-7 eburme, 7 
eburmne : cf. also Charm j ^.2 [Immediately con- 
nected with Chirm yi.] 

1 . Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later times 
esp. of birds). 

a 800 Corpm Gloss. 925 Fragor, suoeg, cirm. c 975 Rushw. 
Gasp,MQ.tt. XXV. 6 middere hihti>a cirm geworden waes. 
a 1000 in Wr.-Wuleker 205 Claatgor, tuharum sonus . . dyne, 
gejmn, cyrm. a taso Owl ^ Night. 305 The^ crowe bigrede 
him . . And p;oJ> to him mid heore chirme. X513 Douglas 
Mneis in. vi. 14 That wnderstandis the . . chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. 1806 Train Poetical Rev, 79 (Jam.) A 
chirm she heard, .out o' a hole she shot her head. 

2 . esp. The mingled din or noise of many birds 
or voices, the * hum ’ of school children, insects, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 617 What a cherme these byrdes make [jar^ 
gonneni '] ! 1547 Brend Lett in Tytler Hist Scot (1864) 
III. 379 Words confinned with a churrhe of those that stood 
about. 1556 Hoby tr. Castilionds Covrtyer (1577) Giia, 
Then was there heard . .a cherme of loude speaking. 1556 J. 
Heywood Spider^ F. Iv. i With this a chirme in mumering 


there fell : Amongst them [insects] all. x6oo Holland LHy 
VL 235 Grammer schooles ringing again© with a chirme of 
schollers. 162a Bacon Hen. VII, 186 [Perkin] was con- 
ueighed leasurely on Horsebacke , . through Cheape-side . . 
with the Churme of a thousand taunts and reproches. 1841 
FraseVs Mag. XXIII. 457 A coming tempest announces 
itself by the birds subduing their song to a chirm, 
ta' A company or flock (of finches *. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Hcn‘s, Shepe, 4- G. ( X822' 30 A chyrme of fynches, 
a swarme of bees, 1486 Bk. St A Bans F vj, A Cherme of 
Goldefynches. x688 in R. Holme 11. 311/1. 

CIliriKL (tjoim), 2^. ai'ck. gxA dial. Forms: i 
cirm-an, cyrm-an, 3 ebirmen, 5-6 chirme, 
cbyrm(e, 6- cbirm, (9 eburm). cirm-an 

to cry out, shout, make a noise, Cf. Vu. hermen, 
MDii. kermejt, karnien, to mourn, lament, MLG. 
kermen. Theiilterior history is uncertain.] , 

1 , intr. To cry out, vociferate, roar: originally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modern English, chiefly 
restricted to the melodious chatter or warbling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

a xooo Judith 270 Hi ongunnon cirman hlude. a 1000 
Guihlac iGr.) 880 Swa wilde deor cirmdon. a 1223 Ancr. 
R. J 52 Sparuwe . . cheat ere 3 euer ant chirme' 5 . So ouh ancre 
. , chirmen & cheateren euer hire bonen. c 1475 Partenay 
878 Briddes..meryly chirmed in the grenewod. ispgDuN- 
CAN App. Etymol, (E. D. S.) Repr. Gloss, xiii, Cantillo, to 
chante or chirme. 1623 Cockeram 11, To Chirme like birdes, 
Gingreate. 1700 Wallace Acc. New Caledonia in Misc. 
Cur, {1708) HI. 417 We have a Monkey aboard that chirms 
like a Lark. ^1774 Fergusson (1845) 12 Linties, 

chirmin’ frae the spray. x8o8 R. Anderson Cnmbrld. Ball. 
3t Then he wad chirm and talk, And say, Ded, ded ; Mam, 
mam, and aw, 1840 Galt Demon Best,, etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm'd from all the throng. 1860-80 Ferguson 
Cwnbrld, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chinn, to chirp. 1865 A. Smith 
Smnm. (1880) 345 The fairy sits, .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. 

2 . t7'ans. or with cognate object. 

1728 Ramsay Genii. Skeph. i. i. To hear the birds chirm 
o’er their pleasing rants ! X832-S3 Whisile-Binkie Ser. i. 

98 The corn-craik was chirming His sad eerie cry. 

Hence Chirming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1481 Caxton Old Age, And knewe the thyngys to come 
by the chyrmyng and by the song and by the countenance 
of foulys and birddys. 1595 Duncan A pp. Etymolog. i E.D.S.) 
Augur, a gesser be the chirming of bird.s. 1834 Phemie 
Millar 33 A chirming . . foolish woman. 1877 Ouida Puck 
xxix. ^59 Sounds of . . stirring bees and chirming birds. 
Chime, obs. form of Churn. 

Chiro-, cMr-, * Gr. combining form of 
X€tp hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
number of words ; several of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling ckiro-, c.g.chlrographtm, 
chh'omantia, chtrono^nia, chlrotheca, chtrurgia, 
and have thus passed into the modern langs. ; many 
more have been taken by these directly from Greek, 
e.g. chirocracy, ckiroscopy, chirosophy, chirotechny, 
or formed from Greek elements and on Greek ana- 
logies, as chiropodist, chirosopher. In modern 
technical terms, esp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often cheir-, e.g. cheirantkuSyCheir- 
optera, cheirotherium. 

In words thoroughly naturalized in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic history of c be- 
fore i : hence such medL. forms as cirograpkum, ciro- 
gryllus, cirotheca, cirmnaneia, cirurgiantes, d\&o written 
cyro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. forms in ciro-, cyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship has restored the cA- 
spelling and k pronunciation : see however Chirurgeon, 
Surgeon. 

The more important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order ; a few trivial ones are 
given here : Cbhrocosme'tics sb. pi. [Cr. KoOfcrj^ 
rifcbsi see Cosmetic], the art of adorning the 
hands, t CbiTogram [see -gram], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. OMro- 
gy-imiast [Gr. ^vfxvaaTqs ; see Gymnast], an ap- 
paratus for exercising the fingers for pianoforte 
playing, CM’romys, clieiromys [Gr. mouse], 
the A YE- A YE of Madagascar. Ghi'roplast [Gi*. 
v\dorT7}s moulder, modeller], an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a correct position in pianoforte playing; hence 
OM'roplastic a. Chi^ropoie tic a. [Gr. irotrjriKos 
making, f. rroieiv to make, do], ? surgical, t CMro*- 
ponal a. [Gr. irbvos toil + -AL], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour {obs.). f Clhirosco*pical 
a. [Gr. -Ofconos inspector, examiner], pertaining to 
palmistry. 

1819 Coleridge in Lit Rem. (1836) II. 119 (jloves^ of 
chicken skin . . were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosmetics. 1644 Bulwer Chirol, f Chiron. 26 Tj^pes and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be better illustrated 
then by words. 1843 Mag. Sc. VL 137 The Chirogyranast 
. .ought, .to cause the different parts of the hand to acquire 
..dexterity. x88a Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag, XX. 423 The 
chiromys . . may be regarded as the last survivor. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy L 9 As for the horse, his legs stuck 
through the bridge, as though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. Ibid., The horse’s first lesson in chiroplastic exer- 
cise. 1864 ^eoviViAuiohiog. n. 98 His [Logier’s] chiroplast, 
a machine by means of which the children get accustomed 
to a good position of the arms and hands. 1866 Athenaeum 
No. 2025. 215/2 Logier with his ' cheiroplast ’. 1823 H. H. 
Wilson Ess. 11864) I. 391 Operations of the chiropoietic art 
..as extraction of the stone in the bladder. 165X Biggs 
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New Disp. i6 r44 Chiroponall pyrotechny. i6sa Gaule 
Magastram. xZy What a chyroscopical horoscope . . of 
jugling, legerdemain, and superstitious imposture ! 

tCMrocracy, Obs.rare—'^, [ad. Gr, 

Kparia^ t x€'po- haxjd- + -Kpana rule.] Government 
by the strong hand or by physical force. 

1677 Govt. Venice 300 It might rather have been called 
Chirocratie, all things being managed by Violence and 
Tumult. 

dliroglioisiy (koi®rp*gn^J^mi), Also cheir-. 
[f. Gr, xeepo- hand- + knowing, judgement, 

physiognomy^ The alleged art or science of 
estimating character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W. R. Craig Bk, of hand 263 Chiromancy and 
chirognomy, 1885 E, H. Allen ititle'i A Manual of Cheiro- 
sojahy; being a Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin 
Sciences of Chelrognomy and CheiromancjL 
OMrognomist, one who practises chirognomy. 
1883 M. & F. Collins Voti flay me false iv. 25 The 
skilled cheirognomist could learn a lesson from that small 
strong hand. 

CMrograpll Also 5 cirograplie, 

7 ehyro-. [a, F, chirographs^ ad. L. chtrogra- 
phimt, ~tts, a. Gr. -o? (that which is) 

written with the hand, f. hand- + -ypa^os- 

writing, written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf, Gains iii. 134) ; its complete natural- 
ization is shown by the prevalence of the form ci7'o~ 
grapMcni, whence OF. and Eng. forms in ciro-^ 
r/rt?-.] 

1 . Applied technically to various documents form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 

a. An indenture; —Charter-party i ; a deed 
of conveyance of land so indented. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[c 1280 Charta Edw. /, in Rotul. Scot. i. x (Du Cange) 
Que voys voudrez liverer par Cyrographe endentd entre 
vous elLj fjzj Cotvefs Interpr. xattgmenied)^ Anciently, 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counter-part, as we call it, they engrossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment contrary-wise, leaving a Space between, 
in which they wrote in great Letters, the word Chirograph ; 
and then cut the Parchment in two, sometimes even, some- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1736 
Gale Am. Chirogr. in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 2x2 This 
Marble .. exhibiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place from one 
Family to another. 

b. The indenture of a fine ; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 536 The said Gundreda had a 
Fine levied unto her. .and thereof produced the Chirograph, 
x^i Land. Gaz. No. 1633/4 Notice, that whereas divers 
Fines that were lost or burnt in the late^ Fire in the 
Temple, remain uningrossed for want of bringing in the 
Chyrograps, or exemplifications thereof. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Emu Nisi Prius II, 700 The chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine ; because the chirographer is appointed 
to give out copies of the agreements between the parties. 
1863 Nichols Britton II. 336 All general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 

c. An obligation or bond given in one^s own 
handwriting. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 17/x This dettehere \pol. ii.X4] 
thapostle calleth Girographe or oblygacion. 165a Gaule 
Magdstrom. 291 The divd aisting in the chirograph, he was 
pubiiquelx received into the bosome of the Clhurch. 4656 
Blount Glossogr.y Chirograph, a sign Manual, a Bill of 
ones hand, an Obligation or hand-writing. 

d. One of three forms in which the will of the 
Papal See is expressed in writing. 

1528 State Lett, in Burnet Hist. Ref. ii. Records xxii, 
That, .by a new Chirograph, the Popes Holiness may be so 
astringed. *8aj| Lingarb Hist. Eng. VI. 197 A new chiro- 
^aph of pollicitation. 1864 Daily Rea. 24 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and ., is considered as 
a private act of the Pontiff. 1868 Cartwright in News of 
World 29 Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ- 
ing, called a Chirograph. .It appears indeed to have no 
binding force except what it may derive from personal 
respect for its author, smd resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at times are drawn up in our offices, or 
the peculiar expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cabinets-ordre. 

2. gen. a. Any formal written document ; a 
charter, b. Handwritbg. {unusual.) 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3', Chirograph, hand writing. 
1844 S. Maitland Dark Ages 255 Our most l^autiful chiro- 
graphs, written in the Roman character. 

Hence CEiro’graplial x?., CMro-gfrapbary a. 
lB,d.h.chircigraphdrius],Tel&ted to or given in one’s 
own handwriting; chirographary creditor, one 
who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtor’s handwriting ; CMro-graphate, to set 
one’s hand to, sign ; CMrogfra pMc a,, -^a*pMcaI 
a., of, pertaining to, or in handwriting; Cliixo*- 
g-rapidst, a professor of chirography (used by Pope 
for chirognomist or cMro/ogist) ; Chirogrthphom 
so'pMc {nonce-wdX skilled in, or a judge of 
liandwriting. 

1694 Falle fersey iv. iii Few of the Debts are Chyro- 
graphal, i.e, upon Bond. 1875 Poste Gains in, (ed. 2) 352 
Privileged chirographary creditors. 16*3 Cockeraiwe n, 
To Write his name to a Band or so, Ckirographate. 1^5 
Beveridge Culross <§■ Tulliallan II. xv. 7 Interesting relics 
. . monumental and chirographic. 1633 Cockeram, Chinh 
graphical, writing, a wnting of ones owne hand, <riyi4 
Arbuthnot & Pope Martin. Scrtbl. iii, Let the Chiro- 
graphists behold his Palm. 1:755 Johnson, CMrographut. 


This word is used [in the prec. passage} I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : the 
true word is chirosophist, or chiromancer. 1850 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke xxiv. (D.), ‘But what sort of handwriting was 
Ou then — aiblins a man's, aiblins a maid’s : he was 
no chirographosophic himsel’.’ 

CMrograplier (koir^-grafoj). Also 6 cyro-, 
6-7 ciro-, cbyro-. [partly ad. F. chirographaire, 
ad. late L. chirograpMrius ; partly Eng. formation 
like geograph-er and the like.J 

1 . Law. The officer appointed to ‘engross fines’ 
(chirographs), in the Court of Common Pleas. 
(Abolished in 1833.) 

[izSsAct 13 Edw. I,c. 44 De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.l 1400 Acta Hen. IV, c. 8 § i Lofficede Cirogrofer 
en la Comone bank du Roi est lessez a ferme. a 1577 ^IR T. 
Smith Coimmo. Eng. (i6og) 64 The Cirographer . . maketh 
Indentures tripertite. 1581 Act 23 EUz. c. 3 § 7 The Chiro- 
grapher of Fynes of the Common Plees for the tyme being. 
1S94 West Symbol, ii. § 61 Delivered to the Cyrographer 
of fines to be ingrossed and proclaimed. 1688 R. Holme 
A nnonry in. 62A In the Courts of Common Pleas . . the 
Chyrographer doth Enter and Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 351 There are indentures 
made, or engrossed, at the chirographer's office, and de- 
livered to the cognizor and the cognizee. 1845 Ld. Camp- 
bell (1857) H* xxxviii. 144 The wealthy sine- 

cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 

2. ‘ He that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting ’ (Johnson, 1755 ) ; a copy- 
ing clerk. 

1845 Bachel. Albany 2x6 The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chirographer. 

ChirOffrapliy (k?)ir^*grafi). Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr. elements as Chirograph, on analogy 
of geography and the like.] Handwriting; (own) 
handwriting, autograph {ohs.); style or character 
of writing, 

1654 L'Estrange Chas.I (16331 169 It was . . assured him 
that It must be the cheirography of the Lord Lowden, 
whereupon he was committed to the Tower. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. ^ Is. II. 11. vi. 381 Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. x^z Pall Mall G.xx Oct. 3 The extraordi- 
nary conflict of te.stimony among experts in chirography. 

[Chirograpliy, erroneously in Cockeram, etc., 
for Chorography.] 

Chirologist (koir^-lod^ist). Also cheir-. [f. 
Chirology taken in sense ‘ science of the hand ’ -f- 
-irt,] One who makes the hand a subject of study. 

1834-47 Southey 1x848) 328 ‘Nature’, says a 

Cheirologist, ‘ was a careful workman 1872 M. Collins 
Two Plunges for Pearl l.\x. 197 Cheirologists know that it 
takes many generations to confer patrician form upon the 
fiiiKers. 

Chirology (ksir^rlod^i). Also cheir-. [a. F. 
chirologie, t. Gr. x^'po- hand + -Koyia discourse.] 

f 1 . The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Obs. 

{1644 BuLWERi/xV/ff), Chirologia, or the natvrall Langvage 
of the Hand,]^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Chirology, z. talking 
or speaking with the hand, or by signs made with the hand. 
1680 Dalgarno Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation by the transient motions of the 
fingers, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xix, Such a fine 
Gesticulator, and in the Practice of Chirology an Artist so 
compleat, .that with his very Fingers he doth speak. 

2. The study of the hand : see Chibologist. 

Hence OMrolO'gicad. a., Chirolo'gically adv. 

1834-47 Southey Doctor (1848) 528 Cheirologically speak- 
ing. 

t CMrO’Uiacliy, Ohs. rare-K [ad. Gr. 
fiaxieL, f. x^tpof^X^ fights with the hands.] A 
hand-to-hand fight. 

i6^ Gauden Tears of Ck. 544 Dreadful Chiromachies.. 
scummgs and fightings with hands and arms of flesh. 

CMromaxicer (ksiiw-rmaensai). Also 6-7 
ohyr-, 9 cheir-. [f. next + -er l.] One who prac- 
tises or professes chii-omancy. 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1387) 5 Why is Pasiphilo 
a chyromancer. 1653 Gaule Magastrom. 39 This place 
the chirosophers or chiromancers abuse, to proove their 
palmistry. 1873 M- Collins Pk Clarice I. xvi. 246 A 
cheiromancer would have said the same of. . his hands. 

CMromancy (ksieTtimgensi). Also 6-7 chiro- 
mancie, 7 -manty, -tie, chyromanoy, -cie, 7-9 
cheiro-. [a. (prob. through F. chiromancie) h. 
chtromaniia, -eta, a. late Gr. xeijpojuai'Tek, f. x^ipo- 
hand + fxavr^ia divination : see -ifAHCY.] 

Divination by the hand ; the art of telling the 
characters and fortunes of persons by inspection of 
their hands ; palmistry. 

a 1528 Skelton Sp. Parrot 140 Som pseudo-propheta with 
chiromancy, 1610 B. Jomson Akh . l Hi, (1616) 6 x 6 The 
Thumbe, in chiromantie, we gxue Venvs. 1830 Scott De.- 
monol. X. 342 PhysiognoiOT, Chiromancy, and other fantastic 
arts of prediction. 1883 Frith &: Allen {title) Chiromancy 
or the Science of Palmistry. 

CMromant (koi®*rt?msent). [ad. Gr, 
pcavrif chiromancer.] «« ChiboMancir. 

1876 Overmatched II. v. 66 The cheiromant of old was an 
artist, as the aua^ir and astrologer were. 1883 PiiZ/ Mall 
G. xo Sept. s/i He had better betake himself to a regular 
Chiromant and make himself miserable. 

CMromantic (koi0r£im0e*ntik), a. and sh. [f. 
as prec. + -10 : d. Jstromantk.J 

a^\ Of or pertaining to chiromancy. 

1627 jyuAYfcm Eb^ Sir H. Raynsford, Some idle (Chiro- 


mantick booke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus mount. 
1867 Vambery .S'/’. Centr. Asia 11 The chiromantie feats, 
t B. sb. A chiromancer. Obs. 

1653 Gataker Vind. Annoi. Jer. x6i Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wrest it to their purpose. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 437/2 Chiromanticks . . take upon them to tell 
Fortunes by the Lines of the hand, 

t CMroma'Sltical, a. Obs. [f. as prec.+ 
-ICAL,] Pertaining to chiromancy. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. <§• Chiron. 73 This art of Chiroman- 
ticall Phisiogiiomie. 1701 W. Salmon xtiile) Polygraphice, 
or Arts of Drawing, Chiromantical Signatures, etc., etc. 
1834-47 Southey Doctor (1848; 527 The text appears more 
chiromantical in the vulgate. 

So tOMromamtine, tCb.iroma’2itist— Chiro- 
mancer. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 354 These Physiognomers & Chiro- 
mantines . . as friuolous and foolish as they be, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 1653 _ (Jaule Magastrom. 240* The 
fatidicall chiromantist will divine all things sinisterly of me. 
CMronomy (koir^momi). Also 6 chyro- 
nomie, 9 cheironomy, \y.d. "h. chironomia, a. 
Gr. x^ipovojxia management of the hands, gesticula- 
tion, f. one who practises pantomimic 

gestures, f. hand + -vofios managing, etc. In 

F. chironomie.'] The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, or of moving the hands according to rule in 
oratory, pantomime, etc. 

[1644 Bulwer {title) Chirologia. .wherevnto is added Chi- 
ronomia or the Art of Manual Rhetorick.] 1670 Lassels 
Voy. lialy^ Pref. (1698) 26 He must have , . a chironomy or 
decent acting with his hands. 1847 Grote Greece IV. n. xxix. 
1x4 Cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive movement 
of the hands. 

If Used by an etymological conceit for ‘hand 
law’ with alhision to 

1569 J. Sa[nford] tr. Agrippa’s Van. Aries 121b, A 
solemne Chyronomie, or hand law and prescript woordes. 

So t CMro-nomer, one who practises or professes 
chironomy ; CMrono'mic a., and (badly) f CMro- 
noma'tic a., of or pertaining to chironomy ; CM- 
ronomom, -oat [L. chironomdn, Gr. x^^po^opm, 
-ouvra] *= Chironomer. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. <5- Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Royall Sir, this Chironomer. 1649 — Pathomyot, i. § 6. 36 
To see in a Chironomer . . the Muscles of his Hand should 
bee directed so swiftly to the Nerves of his instniment. 
^1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xix. 139 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1746 Melmoth tr. Pliny’s Lett. ix. Let. 34 note 
(R.), Chironomic art, so much studied by the antients. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxi. 155 Assisting his medita- 
tions by certain mysterious chironomic signs. 1644 Bulwer 
Chirol. «§• Chiron. 12 The first man that usurped the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. Ibid. Lipsius confounds these structores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod : see Cheiropod. 

Chiropodist (ksirp'piJdist). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785: see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr, 
xdp, x^^P^~ band, and irovs, m d- foot, to indicate 
that hands a^zd feet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr. 
X^ipoTtbZ-rjs (or ‘ having 

chapped feet does not appear* The latter would 
better justify his formation, the former better suit 
his meaning. 

Gr. xetpo’Tod- is founded on a chap, properly of the 

hands C^etp) but also of the feet (xetpdSe? ttoSwv).] 

‘ One who treats diseases of the hands and feet ; 
now usually restricted to one who treats corns and 
bmions* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

^ 1785 D. Low {title) Ckiropodologia, a Scientific Enquiry 
into the Causes of Corns, Warts, Onions [etc.] . . with a de- 
tail of the most successful Methods of, .removing all de- 
formities of the Nails ; and of preserving or restoring to the 
Feet and Hands their natural soundness and Beauty. Ibid. 
83 A^ skilful Chiropodist. 1785 Europ. Mag. VII. 429 
Classic lore, .has now reached Davies Street, .the residence 
of our Lucretian Chiropodist (anglicb com-cutter). But 
whilst we point out the absurdity and needless affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we .should be sorry, etc. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. 1 . ii, 24 It would not be surpnsing to see a barber 
style himself.. Chiropodist. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet. 43 
Self dubbed chiropodists or corn-doctors. 1850 Thackeray 
Pendennis xxxi. 1861 Whyte-Melville Good for Nothing 
I. 168 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon. 

So CMropo'dical a., pertaining to chiropody ; 
CMropodism, Chlro-podistry ~ Chiropody ', CM- 
ropodoTo^, ‘ a treatise on corns, warts, bunions, 
and their causes ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; CMro-pody, 
the art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 
etc., on feet or hands, esp. corn-cutting. 

1871 G. Macdonald Cumb. 1 . xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical operation was 
necessary. 18^ Frith Autobiog. II. 230 The study and 
practice of chiropodism. 1886 Belgravia LX. 164 When 
she had finished her chiropodistry. x886 Pall Mall (?. 19 
June 2/1 The conversation . . happened to turn upon 
chiropody, 

Chiroptera : see Cheiroftera. 
t CMro'soplier. Obs. [f. Gr. 

‘ skilled with the hands, esp. gesticulating well’ 
(f. x^^P^" band + aoepos skilled, wise) + -er 1 .] 


CHIBOSOPHIST, 
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1 . A persdn learned in the subject of the hand. 

2648 {title) Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dunabe Man's 

Friend . . By J. B[ulwer], sxruamed the Chirosopher. 

2. = CnmoMANOER. 

1652 Gaule Magastro7n. 39 This place the chirosophers or 
chiromancers abuse, to proove their palmistry. 
CllirO'SOpMst. [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 

1 1. One who practises sleight of hand. Obs, 

165a Gaule Magasirom. 239* Stageplayers and juglers, 
which.. we call chirosophists, that is, slight-handed. 

2. - Chiromancee. 

*7SS Johnson, Chirographist, This word is used .. im- 
properly, for one that tells tortunes, by examining the hand ! 
the true word is chirosopkisty or chiromancer, tHence in 
mod. Diets.) 

€Mro*SOpllJ. Also cheir-. [f. as prec., after 
j>hilosofihy, etc.J 
fl. The science of the hand. 

1644 Bulwer CkiroL^' Chiron. 126 , 1 could furnish a Pre- 
varicator in Chirosophie, with some notions. 

2. =Chieognomy or Chibomanoy (or both). 

1885 Heron-Allen {title) A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

t Cliiro-toniKe, v. Obs. rare-^, [f. Gr. x^tpo- 
rovia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
’yjiiparovuv to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or Acting) +• -ize.] To elect by vote, to 
vote. 

1658 J. Harrington Frerog. P^. Govt. i. vii. (1700) 259 
If they unchirotoniz’d or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoniz’d or voted him to the Kingdom, 

So f CMrotomia, CMro'tony, election or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
with ‘ ordination by imposition of hands \) 

[1658 J. Harrington Frerog. Pop. Govt. i. xii. (1700) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Chirotonia, that is, by holding up their hands.] 1878 Glad- 
stone Gleanings III. 262 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
that expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church. 

Ollirp (tpip), v. Also 5 chyrpe, 6 churpe, 
shirp, 6-7 cMrpe, 7 eherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimetic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms Chikk and 
Chirt, The labial p with which chirp ends, being 
more suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheepi peepy etc.), this has become the prevail- 
ing form, and the proper word for the action. 
(See also Chirr.) Cf. mod.G. zirpenj a parallel 
imitative word.] 

1. intr. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

1440 [see Chirping vbl. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 7a 

The yonge larkes- .peping and chirping about their mother. 
X570 Levins Manip. Voc.y To churpe, pipilare, 157^ Fulke 
Ref. Pastel 733 In our praiers we must not chirpe like 
hirdes, but sing like men. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 26 If the Sparrowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure. 1629 Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. 219 The swarmes of 
Locusts afre.sh chirping amongst vs. 1773 Barrington 
Singing of Birds m Phil. Trans. LXIII. 249 To chirp, is 
the first sound which a young bird utters . .and is different in 
all nestlings. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. ii, Crickets 
. .chirped the live-long night. 1842 f. Wilson Chr. North 
I. 146 A few sparrows chirping, .in the eaves. 

D. trans. To utter by chirping. 

1614 T. Adams DeviTs Banquet 61 The yncleane Spar- 
rowes, cherping the voice of Lust on the house-tops. 1794 
Southey Wat Tyler 1. The linnet , . Chirp.s^ her venial 
song of love. 1816 Byron Ch. Har, iii. Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the grasshopper one good-night carol^ more. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, xli. Snow-birds . . chirping sweet music. 

2. intr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird ; esp. to make a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually Chirrup). 

1S75 TURBERV. Falconrie 90 Rubbe hir feete with warme 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. ^ 1618 Latham and 
Bk. Falconry ( 1633) 25 Vsing your voice in whistling or 
chirping vnto her. 1647 Crash aw Musids Duel Poems 89 
The high-perch'd treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Fudge Ixxx, The tea-kettle had been . . chirping as 
never kettle chirped before. 

b. trans. To greet or incite by chirping; esp. 
with adverbial extension, c. To chirp up \U , : 
to cheer up. 

1832 L. 'B.Xim PoemSy KedPs Bacchus in T. 205 Chirp it 
and challenge it [wine], swallow it down.^ 1880 Howells 
l/ndisc. Country xii. 161 The Shaker chirped his reeking 
horses into a livelier pace, 188- J. Greenwood Odd People 
in Odd Places 87 , 1 chirped her up for a time, but she did 
not last much longer. 

S. intr. To speak in a manner compared in sonae 
respect to the chirping of birds. 

a. To utter v^ords feebly and faintly, to ' cheep 
b. To talk in sprightly and lively tones, to give 
utterance to cheerful feelings. Also to chirp ii. 

1604 Broughton Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] ^aunt 
them more . . then of themselues they durst euer chirp to 
speak for. 3:648 Herrick Hesper.y Upon Mrs. E. Wheelery 
He chirpt for joy, to see himself disceav'd. 1664 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 As when you may re- 
member wee chirpt it sometimes in Duke Street. 1823 
Lamb Elia i. i. {1865) 5 How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin. 1887 Hall Caine Son ofHagar 1 . 1. ii. 40 
They 're chirming and chirping like as many sparrows. 

Cbirp rtpip), sb. [f. prec. vb.] The short 
sharp shrill sound noade by some small birds and 


certain insects ; a sound made with the lips re- 
sembling this ; a chirrup. 

1802 Southey Tkalaba iv. v, The grey Lizard’s chirp. 
1825 Bro. Jonathan III. 7 Away went Mrs. P. . . bidding 
her dear dear friend good night, with a kiss and a chirp, 
184s .Dickens Cricket 07 t Hearth, Hark ! how the Cricket 
joins the music with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Memoriam cxix. 5, I hear a chirp of birds. 1835 
Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea viii. § 399 Even the chirp of the 
storm y-petrel ceases to he heard here. 

Chirpation, humorous for chirping : see -ation. 
1638 Randolph Amy7itas\. iii. 32 Cawation, chirp-ation, 
hoot-ation, whistle-ation, crow-ation. 

Chirper (tjoupoi). [f. Chirp v. + -er k] 

1, One who or that which chirps ; a little bird. 

*S 99 Nashe Le7iten St7iffe 49^ Away to the landes ende 

they trigge all the skie-bred chirpers of them. 1609 Armin 
Hal. Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harmless 
chirpers. 1768 G. White Selhorne xvi. 44 The one [species 
of willow- wren] has a joyous, easy, Jaughing note, the other 
a harsh loud chirp . . The songster is one fifth heavier than 
the chirper. 1798 'Lkuz Lett, to So7itkey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers. 1806 E. Rushton Poe7ns 104. 

2. A * chirping ’ cup or glass (see Chirping 
ppl. a. 3 ). 

1862 G. Mf.redith Mod. Lofve, fuggling ferry xi, Hand 
up the chirper ! ripe ale winks in it. 

Cliirpiness (tja-rpines). coUoq. [f. Chirpy + 
-NESS.] State or quality of being chirpy. 

1867 Howells Hal. fourn. 248 He saluted us with a 
cricket -like chirpiness of manner. 1882 Ha7peFs Mag. 
LXV, 180 The chirpiness of the sparrow. 

Cliirping (tj5-ipig\ vbl. sb. [f. Chirp z/. + 
-ING k] The action of the verb Chirp. 

1. lit. Of birds and certain insects. (Formerly 
used more widely.) 

^ct44o Pro7np. Parv. 76 C[h]yrpynge or claterynge of 
byrdys. 1563 Hyll Arte Garden. (1593) 38 Against the 
chirping of the frogs, which perhaps seem to disquiet the 
Gardner in the sommer nights. 1593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, 
HI. ii. 42 The chirping of a W ren. 1797 Bewick Brii.^ Birds 
(1847) I. 252 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anwt. Kiti^. 392 The chirping of 
several Orthoptera seems to have a similar origin . . the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceous wings being, .scraped against 
each other. 

2. transf. The making of a sound like this. 

1348 Thomas Hal. Gram., Bitjfa, the dispisyng Waste of 
the mouthe that we call shirpin^. 1601 Holland II. 
297 A kind of whistling or chirping with the lips. 1830 
Blackie yEschylus I. Pref. ii The cheerful chirpings of 
the lyre, 

Ch.i’rping', #/. a. [f. as prec. + -ing KJ 

1. That chirps. 

x6ii CoTGR., Gazotiillardy singing, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird. 1714 Gay Trivia i. 148 Chirping Sparrows. 
<1x763 Shenstone Odes (1765) 182 Now chirping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. 1845 Darwin fi*/^879) 

26 Each time the horse ]jut its foot on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was produced. 

2. Merry, hilarious, lively. (Cf. Chirpy.) 

x6i6 B. Jonson Masque ChrisfTnaSy [He] has been in his 
days a chirping hoy, and a kill-pot. cx6go B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Chirping-merry, very pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor. 1723 Neto Cant. Diet. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine viii, Drink, .made him chirping and merry. X840 
Dickens Barft, Ritdge xli, A chirping, healthy, .fellow. 
Hence CMrpiiigrly adv. 

1630 A. B. M^tiai. Polemo 15 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. 

3. Producing merriment, cheering. 

[The original notion here is not quite clear : jjerhaps the 
word was properly a vbl. sb. used aitrib., * chirping-cup ’ 
being = cup (productive] of chirping. _ In later use the phrase 
is merely traditional, without analysis.] 
c 164s Howell Lett. 5 J uly § 5 _( 1650) 162 The Fannian Law 
..allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to surfet. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 412 To take a chirping cup: 
Bibere ad hilaritatpn. 17x0 W, King Love x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 35S 
Sir Balaam . . takes his chirping pint and cracks his jokes. 
<35x734 North Lives III. 224 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in an evening. x8oi Month. Mag. XII. 224 
That stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping pint. 

CMrpling. Little chirper ; young bird, * chick \ 
1888 Chicago Advance 26 Apr. 257 For the joy that our 
chirplings will give us ! 

Chirpy (tp'jpi), colloq. [f. Chirr -{--tI.] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, merry, hilarious. 
(Cf. Chirp v. 3 -) 

1837 J, Bates in Ht. Martineau Soc. ATuer. III. 332 It 
makes me chirpy to think of Roseland. 1859 Lang Wa?td. 
India T9 The soujp and a glass of wine set Jack up ; and he 
becomes quite chirpy. iMz Besant All Sorts xx. 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it, 

CMrr (tjGi, tjsrr, dial. Sc. tjirr), v, [A 
modem formation naturally expressing a prolonged 
and somewhat sharply trilled sound: cf. whirr, 
birr, burr, purr ; with chirring cf. the more pon- 
derous As a recent onomatopoeia, chirr 
was evidently largely suggested by the already 
existing chirm, chirk, chirt, chirp, chirrup, of 
which it retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning, 

Alon^ with the subsequently formed chirl, and the many 
derivatives of chirp, etc,, these form a well-marked recent 
roup or * family ' of words, which mutually illustrate and 
elp each others meaning. Thus chirr expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound j in chirk, chirt, chirp this sound 
is abruptly stopped by oral action j in chirrup, a modula- 


tion is introduced before the stoppage ; chirl, esp. in its 
northern form c/wVrV, suggests the passing of the chi'rr 
into a warbling modulation ; while chhmz ^wtth its sugges- 
tions of verbal sbs. in -m of divers origin, e. g. screa7ny 
bloom, blosso 7 }i, rhythm, spasrn, assumes the smpearance of 
a derivative of chir-. If these words, instead of being nearly 
all recent, were of prehistoric formation, or of Aryan stand- 
ing, ckir- would certainly be assumed as the ‘ root and 
the other words as out-growths from it.] 

intr. To make the trilled souud characteristic of 
grasshoppers, etc. (Often nearly equivalent to 
Chirr, but properly expressing a more continuous 
and monotonous sound.) Hence Chirring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

X639 Glapthornb A rgalus 4 " E. n. i, As Swan.s .. who do 
hill, With tardy modesty, and chirring plead Their constant 
resolutions. X648 Herrick Hesper. (Grosart) II. 24 The 
chirring Grasshopper. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. vi. 202 'The 
chirring of the grasshopper, _ 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
{1863) 103 Drowning the snoring of the toads and chir-chir- 
chirring and wheetle - wheetling of the numberless noisy 
insects. X840 Browning Sordello vi. 461 Rustles the lizard, 
and the cushats chirre. 1830 T'mwism In Mem. xcv. 2 
Not a cricket chirr'd. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 133 
Throwing up his head, utters the chirring ad libitum. 
1886 N. Q. 20 Feb. 141/b Claudian had high authority 
for the thin stridulous chirring which he assigns to his 
ghosts. 

CMrr, sb. Also 7 cLyrr. [f. prec. vb.] The 

sound described under Chirr v . 

c 1600 Montgomerie Sonn. xlviii, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 1883 Spalding in Romanes 
Me7ttal Evol. Anhn. xi. 175 When a week old my turkey 
came on a bee right in its path. . It gave the danger chirr. 

Chxrrie, obs. form of Cherry. 

CMrmp (tji*ri?p), V. Forms : 6 ciiexip, 7 
cherrip, cLerrup, 7-9 ckerup, 7 - cMrrup. 
[Evidently formed from chirp, by trilling the r, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
a corresponding variation of sound. But it was 
thus brought into phonetic association with cheer, 
cheerful, cheer up, which have acted powerfully 
upon its sense-development, so that chirrup now 
conveys a more sprightly or cheery notion than 
chirp.l 

1. intr. Of birds, etc. : To chirp, esp. with a more 
sustained and lively effect, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

X579 [see Chirruping vbl, j 3 .]. 1637 G- Daniel Ge7t£us 
of this Isle 358 Birds cherup in the woods, And mingle notes. 

, 1649 — Trmarch. To Rdr. 125 Finches are taught to Cher- 
rip with the (Duill. Ibid., Rich. II, 314 If the Great Ones 
Sing The smaller Cherrup. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit, The 
cricket chirrups in the hearth. 1840 Browning Sordello vi. 
461 Cherups the contumacious grass-hopper. 1864 Tenny- 
son The Grandtnother x, Whit, whit, whit, in the oush be- 
side me chirrupt the nightingale, 
b. trans. with cognate object. 

164s G. Daniel Poems Wks. X878 II. 70 The poore wren 
Cherups what the Larke doth Sing. 1863 Livingstone 
Za7ftbesi ix. 189 [The ant] chirrups a few clear and distinct 
notes. 

2. intr. Of persons : To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragement or greeting (to ahorse, an infant, etc.). 

a 1726 Vanbrugh foTtm. Land. ii. (1^30) 241 If I do but 
chirrup to her, she'll hop after me like a tame sparrow. 
i860 Holland Miss Gilbert vi. 93 Dr. Gilbert chirruped to 
the little black pony. 1879 Browning Ivan 100 Start him 
on the road : hut chirrup, none the less. 

b. trans. To greet or incite by chirruping. 

X784 CowPER Ta^ iiL 9 He cherups brisk his ear-erecting 
steed. x86x Mrs. Pearl Otr^s I si, Trotted, chir- 

rupped in babyhood on their knees. 

c. slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers) for a consideration. Hence OMrruper 
s=F. claqueur. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 4/2 A ‘chirruper ’..excused, 
himself at the Lambeth police-court yesterday by alleging 
that ‘he thought there was no harm in it’. Ibid. 9 Mar. 
14/1 Chirruping, As to the etymology of the word . . the 
French argot for blackmail is chantage. Suchpaltry opera- 
tions as those reported from the Lambeth music-hall do not 
merit the description of singing — they are simply twittering 
or ‘ chirrupping 1888 J. Payn in, Illustr. Land. News 
17 Mar. 268 The., singers m music-halls cannot., do without 
him (the ‘ chirruper 

3. intr. To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

177s Sheridan Rivals ii. i. How she did chirrup at Mrs. 

Piano’s Concert I 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 " Solit. Domest. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 42 All. .gabble and chirrup to him. 
CMrrup (tJiT;pp), sb. Also cberup. [f. prec.J 

1. A lively modulated chirp (of a bird or insect), 

1830 Tennyson Mariana vii, The sparrow’s chirrup on 

the roof. 1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth (1887) 8 And 
here.. the Cricket did chime in with a Chirrup, Chirrup, 
Chirrup, .by way of chorus. 1862 Trench Poe7}ts, Monk 4t 
Bird XXX, The merry chirrup of the grass-hopper. 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 
incitement, liveliness, etc. 

1788 CowPER Dog 4 - Water-lily vii. With a cherup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all his dream. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv, He heard . . the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee. 1872 Holland Marble Proph. 29 Smothered 
his chirrup of delight. 

Chirruping' (tji*r»pig), vbl. sb. [f. Chirrup 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Chieritr. 

*379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June, Thy rymes. .Whose Echo 
' . . taught the byrdes. .Frame to thy songe their cheerefull 
cheriping. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 351 Except 
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in the very coldest weather, they [crickets] never cease their 
chirruping. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 660 The first 
attempts to speak are mere chirrupings, 

CMrnipiBg, ///. [f. as prec. + 

' 1 . That chirrups. 

1826 Scott xxviii, Rohin-redbreast['sI chirruping 

song was heard. s8so Mrs. Stowe Uncle. Tom xiii, A 
wholesome, whole*hearted, chirruping little woman. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede 63 The small chirruping voice . . came 
from a little sunny -haired girl between three and four, 

2 . in chirruping cup., glass, etc. =Chikkng cup, 
glass, etc. [perh, this is vbL 
1683 Tryon Wa^ to Health 35 This Saturnine People 
may sometimes drink a Cherripping Glass or two, without 
any danger to their Health. 1687 T. Brown Xi 5 . Cottsc. 
in Dk. Buckingham' s Wks. (1705) 11 . up He wou’d take a 
Cherriping Cup off in a Corner. ^ 1694 "K-mG Animadv. Acc. 
Denmark Wks. 1776 I. 84 A chirruping dose of brandy. 

diirrupy coUoq. [f. Chibkup v. 

or sb, + -Y i.J Given to chirrup ; lively, cheery ; 
cheerfully chatty. 

1874 Burnand My time i. 8 A chirrapy stereotyped smile. 
X884 Christ. \¥orld 25 Dec. 995/1 A chirrupy, garrulous old 
age. 

CMrsly, var. of Chebishlt, Ohs. 

CMarij (tjajtt), v. Ohs. or Sc. [In branch I, a 
parallel form to Chibk, Chief : see Chirb. In 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such a sound, and then transferred.] 

I. Obs. Of sound, 

+ 1 . intr. To chirp. Obs. 

c 3386 Chaucer Summoned s T. 96 [He] kiste hire sweete 
and chirteth [4 MSS. chirketh] as a sparwe With his lyppes. 
3398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. ix. v. (Tollera. MS. ) Excitep 
briddes and foulis to chirtynge [ed. 3495 chyrterynge, 1535 
cherterynge] and to loue [adgarriimn et amores], 

II. Of an action. 

2 . inir. To issue or spout out with a chirping 
sound, as liquid when scjueezed ; to spirt or squirt. 

3513 Douglas in. ix. 72 The goustir tharfrachir- 

tand and blak blud. Ibid. vni. iv. 169 He him in armys 
claspit, And so strenjeit his thrott, furth chirt his ene. 

3 . irans. * To squeeze (liquid) through the teeth’ 
(Ruddiman) ; ^ to squeeze, to press out ’ (Jam.). 

180S G. MTndoe Million Potatoes 149 John chirted out 
his hairy purse. 3822 Blackw. Mag. Xll. 335 All meaning 
is chirted out of these words. i 8 z 6 J[, Wilson Noct. Ambr, 
Wks. I. 259 The love o' truth chirts it out o’ me. 

4 :. intr. To press in. 

3790-3833 A. Wilson Ep. E. Picken Poet. Wks. 107 While 
lads and laughin’ lasses free Chirt in to hear thy sang, 

Cldrt (tjait), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
fl. A sound resembling a chirp ; used by A. 
Hume to describe the sound of (tj). Obs. 

(73620 A. Hume Brit. Tong. (1865) 13 With c we spil the 
aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt; as, charitie, 
cherrie. 

2 . A squeeze (which ejects liquid). 

3834 M, Scott Cruise Midge (1862,) 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his quid a cruel chirt 
Chirt, obs. form of Chebt. 
tCMrnrge. Sc. Obs. rare. Also sjrrarge. 
£ad. L. chirurgus (med.L, cirurgus) surgeon, a. 
Gr. • see next] =Chirurgeon. 

3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 513 Ane chirurge, the 
quhilk wes of maist fame. 157a Lady Scotl. in Poems 
jUk Cent. IL 243 Lyke a gude medciner orgude syrurge. 
CMrargeou (koir^-idgon, tji-). arch. Forms : 
a. 3 cirurgian, 4 sir-, 5 oerurgien, 6 ci-, csrrur- 
gyen, syrurgyan. ) 3 . 6 (chirurgean(e, chieror- 
gion), 6-7 cM-, ohyrtirgiaii, chy-, 6-8 cMrtir- 
gion, (7 shirurgion), 6-8 chy-, 7-9 chirurgeon. 
[In ME., a. OF. cirurgun ( = Sp. cirurgiam, Pg. 
cirurgidd) Romanic type ^cirurgi-an-o f. cirur- 
gta : see Chibubgy. In later OF. serurgien, con- 
tracted surgien, whence 'Exig. sirurgien, surgien, 
now corruptly surgeon. The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng. (partly also to It) the spell- 
ing chir-, but never to French the pronunciation 
with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 
largely because the word being no longer in popular 
use, the traditional pronunciation has yielded to a 
new one, founded immediately upon the Gr. The 
original ending which would normally give mod. 

was variously perverted in i6th c., and 
finally settled down in its present form : cf. Sur- 
GEOir. The result of these successive re- formations 
and perversions is that the modern ksir»*jd.59n is, 
strictly, a different word from ME. siru'rdgim, 
though it would be difficult to draw a chronological 
linebetween the two.] ' 

One whose profession it is to cure bodily diseases 
and injuries oy manual operation ; a Surgeoh. 
a. . 3297 R. Glouc. 566 .Maister Philip Porpeis, bat was a 
quointe man, & bor cirurgian. c 3386 Chaucer Melibeus 
f 45 fHarl, MS.) A sirurgicn. .up ros, and to Melibeus sayde, 
etc. {Of ^dexty ,2 MSS. ham sirurgien ; 2 surgien 1 sur- 
geen'; isurgeane,].. 34,, ' John'Arderne in Rel. Ant. T. 
191 To aske counsell at all the lechez and cerurgienz that 
he myghte fynd. 3530 Palsg. 45s, I bynde with a clothe 
as a cirurgyen dothe his pacyentes sore. 3541 R* Copland 
{Htle)Guydon*sQuestymaryofCyrurgyens, etc. x$^^Cmnpi. 
Scot. XV. 129 Gif ane cirurgyen vald drau part of there 
blude. 


/ 3 . SS35 Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 64 Wes no chirurgeane 
of his craft so slie. 3547 Boorde Brev. Health Pret. 3 b, 
Chierurgions ought to be wyse, gentyll, sober. 1610 Guil- 
LiM Heraldry vi. i. (3660) 379 Bearing of the Worshipfull 
Company of Barber Chirurgions. 3613 Purchas Pilgr. 1 . 
vii. vi. 570 The Arts of the Apothecarie and Chirurgian. 
3661 P. Henry Diary 24 Aug., Sister Mary went to Chester 
to a Shirurgion. X667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
{1684} 79 The Physicians to. .use the a.ssistance only of such 
Chyrurgeons as are prescribed in the Warrant, x^s Neto 
Light Chirurg. Put out Introd. 10 Mr. Harris, Chirurgion 
to the Regiment. 1708 Royal Proclm. 20 May in Land. 
Caz, No. 4440/1 Midshipmen . . Quarter-Masters Mates, 
Chirurgeons Mates, No. 5208/3 Alexander Inglis, 

Esq., to be Chyrurgeon-General of his Majesty’s Forces. 
3760 Johnson Lett. 18 Oct. in Boswell, I am glad that the 
chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 3823 
Byron Jtian vm. xciv, If there might be chirurgeons who 
could solder The wounds they richly merited. 

'h.fig. 

35. . Sc. Poems z6th C. fiSoil II. t6o Thou art the chirur- 
gian sure That hailis all eirdly creature. 3633 Quarles 
Samson Div. Poems (1717) 310 Thou ^eat Chirurgion of a 
bleeding soul. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.LDiv, Pref. i, § 3 Such 
excellent Chirurgeons, that they will heal Christs body by 
separating the members. 

t ChirUTgeonly, Ohs. rare— [f.prec. 
-f -LY ^.] Like a (properly trained) surgeon. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 340 Go7t. You rub the sore. When 
you should bring the plaister. .SVA Very well. Ant. End 
most Chirurgeonly. 

t Chirurgerar. Sc. Obs. rare, [f. Chibue- 
GERY + -AB 3 = -jER IJ A siirgeon. 

3552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) Medicinaris and 
Chirurgeraris that hegyles the seik and hurt men. 

Chirurgery (koir»ud,^eri). arch. Forms : 
a. 5 syrnrgery, cynirgerye, 6 cyrurgery. / 3 . 
6 chirurgerie, 7 cbyrurgery, 6-9 chirurgery. 
[In ME. a. OF. cirurgerie, f. stem of cirurg-ien, 
cirurg-ie -h -erie, -eby. After the Renascence 
altered, with the cognate words, to chir-I\ 

That part of medical science and art which is 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- 
juries by manual operation; —SURGERY. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de Worde) vn. vi. 
(14Q5J 227 Holpe wyth crafte of Syrurgery. ^ 3483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 93/1 No maistre in phisike ne in Cyrurgerye. 
3541 R Copland GuydoHs Quest. Cyrurg. A ij, Cyrurgery 
is in two maners. 3563 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. i Suche 
medicinal instruments, as. .are required in the arte of Chir- 
urgerie. 3598 Stow S urv. viii. ( 3603 > 76 There was founded 
a publike lecture in Chirurgerie. 3732 Arbuthnot of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is cur’d by Chirurgery. 
38x5 Scott Guy M. xxiv, The gudewife . . showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 

^ Etymological nonce-use. 

3840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 48 It was mere chirur- 
gery, that is hand-craft, handy- work. 

CMrur^C (koirfi-jdgik), a. arch. Also 7 
chyrurgi<S, chirurgick. [ad. L. cktrnrgic-us, 
or its original, Gr. xHpovpyLK-bs surgical,!, chi- 
rurg-us, surgeon : see Chiruegy.] Of 

or belonging to snrgeiy, surgical. 

3653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds, Chyrurgick, by incision or cauterising, etc. 3743 
Warburton Div.fegcU. 11 . iv. § 3. 58 The three parts_ of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Die- 
tetic. 3838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. H. n. viii. § 40. 346 Ambrose 
Par6. .is deemed the founder of chirurgic science. 
Chirurgical (koirji-id^ikal), a. arch. Forms: 
a. 6 cyrorgycall. iS. 7 chLyriirgical(l, cheir-, 
7-9 chirurgical. [In earliest form, a. F. cirur- 
gical, or med.L. cirurgicdl-is (f. c(h)irurgic-us see 
prec., and -al : cf. also i6th c. It. cirurgico sur- 
geon) ; but in i6th c. altered with the other words 
of the group to chir-^ 

Of or pertaining to surgery; skilled in, practising, 
or treating of, surgery ; surgical. 

3541 R. Copland Guydads Quest. (Mrurg,, Operacyons 
Cyrurgycalles. 3605 Timme Quersii. Ded. 2 A chyrurgical 
hand. 1632 Woodall Surg. MateWSss. (1653) Pref. 8 By 
way of Apologie, to the Chirurgicall Reader. 3748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. (3812) I. 463 A set of chirurgical instruments. 
Ibid. xvii. The best cnirurgical writers. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson IX j The surgeon,. was performing the chirurgical 
operations. 1822 K. Digby Broadst. Hon. (1846) 286 Chir- 
urgical and medical knowledge. 

\mnce-me. [with etymological reference.] Per- 
taining to manual operation or handicraft. 

3641 Wilkins Math. Magick i. ii. (1648) 9 The Cheirur- 
ricall or Manuall [Mechanick] doth refer to the making of 
these instruments, and the exercising of such particular 
experiments. 

tClimi'rgy, Ohs. rare. 5 cyr-, sy- 

rtirgy©. [In ME. cirurgie, sirurgie, a. OF. ci- 
rurgie, sirurgie, corresp. to It. eirurgia, cirugia, 
Sp. cirugia, Pg. eirurgia Romanic type eirurgia, 
repr. L. chtrurgia (rfr-L a. Gr. abstr. 

sb. of office, t xupovp^h surgeon. The latter was 
prop, an adj, (sc. iarpSs professor of healing) 
* operating with the hand ’ f. hand- + -kfryos 

-working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat, ch was treated as r (see Ch- and Chiro-), 
regularly giving ar- in Romanic and Eng,, and in 
later OF. and Eng. sir-, ser-. But the Renascence 
brought back into Fr. and Eng. (partly also into 
It.) the Lat. spelling with chir-y in French, how- 


ever, and formerly in Eng. pronounced with the 
^soft’ ch.} = Surgery, Chirurgery. 

3489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiv. 38 Notable leches and 
gode maystres of Syrurgye. 1547 Boorde Brev, Health 
Pref., As well the syckenesses the which doth parteyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke. 

Ohiruylle, obs. f. Chervil. 
t€Ms, cMse, a. Obs. Also ehys(e. [ME. chis, 
OE. cis fastidious, e. g, in eating. Of uncertain 
derivation : it is difficult to connect it with the root 
of ceosan to choose, although the meaning favours 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating ; particular 
or nice in choosing ; to be chosen ; choice ; fond. 
(The sense in ME. in some cases very uncertain.) 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 406 Fastidiimi ciisnis \Erf, ciinis, 
Corp. fastidium [odium] cymnisj. <71000 Herb. ApuL, Sax. 
Leechd. I. 98 Gif hwa on hsere untrumnysse sy paet he sy 
cis. <7 1300 AT, A[ //.9. 3294 Whan note brounith in haselrys 
The lady is of lemon chis. <7 3320 Maxijrmi in Rel, Ant. I. 
123 Gent ich w'es ant chys, Ant mon of muche pry.s. 1340-70 
A lisaxmder 49 A king ryche, That was chyse of l?e childe, 
& choicelich hym kept, a 1400 Hymn to Virgin vi. (Vernon 
MS.i in Warton Hist. PoeHyll, 109 Heyl cher cho.sen that 
never nas chis. <73425 C02'. Myst. 180 (Matz.) Knyghtys 
wyse, Chosyn ful chyse, Aryse, aryse. 

Chisel (tjizel), sb.l Forms: 4-6 chisell, 
chesell, 5 chysel, ch.esel(e, cLeselle, seeselle, 
scheselle, 5-6 chesyl^le, 6 cliyssell, ehesil(l, 
chesal, 6-8 chizel(l, 7 chissell, chessill, chizil, 
cMzzell, (cheezil, chitzell), 8 chessel, 7-9 
chissel, chizzel, 4- chisel, [a. ONP) chisel ( = 
central OPk cisel, in mod.F. ciseau, ( ~ OPr, cisel. 
Cat. cisell, Sp. ci-n-cel. Pg. ci-n-zel chisel) late 
L. type cisell-um dim. f. *cisttm ~ catsum, f. catdere 
to cut : cf. L clsorhmi cutting tool ; see Scisj30ks. 

(It. cesello points to L. *cwseUtnn, but It. has also deriv- 
atives of the *cis-tim type. See GrCber in A rchiv f Lat. 
Lexicog, u. Gram. I. 546. 1] 

1 . A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more or less ab- 
ruptly bevelled on one or both sides; used for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and worked either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hammer. 

The ordinary carpenter’s chisel has a wooden handle, and 
a plane face at right angles to the axis, bevelled on one side 
only ; most of the stone-cutters’ chisels are bevelled on both 
sides (or rarely on four sides); some chisels, as the gouge, 
have the plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 
have the edge concave or convex. 

1382 Wyclif^ yob xix. 24 Who ^iueth to me, that my 
woordis be writen?..or with a chisell thei be grauen in 
flint ? c 3386 Chaucer Pers. T. F 344 But there is also 
costlewe furrynge in hir gownes, so muche pownsonynge of 
chisel [Harl, chesellis, Selden cheseles] to maken holes, so 
muche daggynge of sheres. <7 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 i Chy- 
sell, instrument, celtis. 3483 Caih. Angl. 64/1 A Cheselle, 
celiis, celium, scalprtmi. a vyyaPkt. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
807 Hie cwiius, a sce.selle. Hec seltis, a scheselle. 1539 
Cranmer Bible Pref., As mallettes. .chesylles, axes, and 
hatchettes be the tooles of theyr occupacyon. a 3^7 Sm 
T. Smith Connnw. Eng. (1633; ai The Chessill and Cjrowge 
of the carpenter. 3580 Baret Ala. C 438 A Chesill, celtis. 
1603 lciQii.MiTL> Plutarch's Mor. 1247 The Lacedaemonians., 
caused the said Epigram to be cut out with a chizzel. 1638 
Bolton Floras iv. x, (1636) 312 The silver which hee had 
in the army was every where chim with chizils. 1669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 187 Fragments struck off from 
it with a Chizel and a Hammer, 37^ Johnson Rambler 
No, 85. § 10 If our divines and physicians were taught the 
lathe and the chizzel. 1843-73 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd, 
(1871) 829 Such teeth are, in fact, chisels of most admirable 
construction. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Stotiehenge Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 124 On almost every stone we found the marks 
of the mineralogist’s hammer and chisel, 
b. esp. as the sculptor’s tool. 

3633 Shaks. Wini. T. v. iii. 78 What fine Chizzell Could 
euer yet cut breath ? 3753 Hogarth A nal. Beauty x. 61 
The most exquisite turns of the chissel in the hands of a 
master. 1784 Cowper Task i. 703 Nor does the chissel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much, 
3825 Macaulay Miltoti, Ess. (3851) I. ii [The poetry] of 
Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to that produced by the 
pencil or the chisel. xBj^Macm. Mag. Nov. 35 The Cnisel, 
the architect’s and sculptor’s lithographic pen. 

C. With various defining words prefixed, as 
Jirmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 
cold cbisel, a strong chisel entirely of iron of 
steel highly tempered, so as to cut cold iron (F. 
ciseau h froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
ciseau d chaud, or blacksmith’s chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held by a withe or other temporary handle). 

3662 Evelyn Scnlptura 5 Some round cheezil or lathe 
perhaps it was. 16^ Dampier Voy. an. 1687 (R.) It was 
one man’s work to be all day cutting out bars of iron into 
small pieces with a cold chisel. 3823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 239 The Firmer Chisel is a thin broad chisel, with 
the sides parallel to a certain length, and then tapering, so 
as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. Ibid., 
Paring chi.sel. 3827 Faraday Chem. Manip. § i. 20 Some 
cold cnissels, a screw driver, .cutting chissels, 

d. A surgical instrument of like make and use, 
for cutting bone. So cMsel-osteotome, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. 

3685 J. Cooke Marrenv Chirurg, IV. ii. iv. Fingers and 
Toes.. may be removed either by fit Chizels or cutting- 
Mallets. 1871 T. Holmes Syst, Surgery 'ed, 2) V. xoj6 
Sets of bone-cutting forceps and chisels. 3883 — (,ed, 3) HI. 


CHISEL, 


861 


•CHITCHAT. 


825 With Maunder's chisel-* osteotome ’ there is less chance 
of disturbing the soft parts. 
t 2. ? A paint-brush- Obs, 

a 1500 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 571 CelepSy a chesell to peynte 
■wyth. [Cf. Catk, Angl.^ A Brusch for paynterys, celeps,\ 

S. U. S. colloq. phr. Ftdl chisel \ at full speed, 

^ full drive 

2837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 95 The long shanks of 
a bittern . . a drivin away like mad full chizel arter a frog. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogamtc P. ix. 76 Then he’d turn and 
run up the narrow way, full chisel. 

4. attrib. Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xu. Prol 58 The siluer scalit fyschis 

..With fynnys schinand. .And chesal [1874 chyssell] talis. 

5. Comb., as chisel-edge, -mark ; chisel-cut, -like, 
-pomted, -shaped adjs. ; chisel-bone, the one half 
of the lower jaw of the pike (fish) ; chisel-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cut on the 
edges of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended surface ; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor teeth of 
rodent animals. 

a i68a Sir T. Browne Tracts 214 Batrachoniyomachia . . 
neatly described upon the *Chizel Bone of a large Pike’s 
Jaw. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. «§* Pop. xxx. (ed. 3) 
449 Able to read dates in *chisel-cut mouldings. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone^ L. 261 (note) Driving a fair *chissel 
draft across the joints. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist Mammalia 
IV. 83 When any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their *chisei-like teeth. 1M3 A. 
’Kk'si&ks! Phys. Geog. (1878)612 The very *chisel-marks of 
the men who built the castle. ^ 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. (1807) I. 9 The Kentish turnwrest-plough with a 
*chisel-pointed share. 1849 Sk. Nat Hist Ma 7 ttniaUa IV. 

8 [Incisors] with sharp ^chisel-shaped edges. 1^9-52 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 906/1 The long and large incisors of the 
Rodents have been termed. .*ChiseI-teeth. 

CMsel, sbd^, another form of Chesil, gravel. 
CMsel, cMssel (tji-z’l, tji-s’l), sb.^ Forms : 

7 chisel(l, cheasil, chiisell, chesill, 8 chizzil, 

7, 9 ehissell, chizzel(l. [The same word as 
Chesil, Chisel sb:^ gravel, applied to bran from 
its coarse gritty character.] 

Bran (called in some localities 'sharps’) ; some- 
times also applied to the coarsest flour in which 
some of the bran is left, ' whole meal 
2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 95 [They eat] Grass, Oats, 
Cheasil, Hay, and Bread. Ibid. 198 Mix goats bloud with 
chisel steept in broath. 1617 Markham Caval. v. 8 Common 
horse-bread, .made of ordinarie Chissell, or branne. 2642 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 105. § i Chizell . . which, hereaboutes, 
is called treate, in the South-country, branne. 2674 Ray S. 
^ E, Country IVds. 6t Chizzell, bran. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 470 Coarse bread made of chesill. 1788 W, 
Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chizzil, sb. bran (the 
common terra). 1855 Whitby Gloss., Chizzeh bran, wheat 
skins from refining flour, 1877 Peacock N. JV. Line. Gloss., 
CMssells, the coarsest kind of flour. W.Linc. Gloss., 

When you get your corn grun, first comes the bran, then 
the chisel, then the fine flour. 

CMsel (tjrzel), [f. Chisel sb.^ which see 
for forms. Cf. F. ciseler. (Sense 3 is doubtfully 
connected.)] 

1. irans. To cut, grave, pare, shape, etc. with a 
chisel. Often with out. 

2509 Hawes Past Pleas, iii. 16 A grece there was yches- 
yled all of stone Out of the rocke. 2730 A. Gordon MaffeHs 
Amphith. 297 The Stones chesseled and made smooth. 1747 
Hooson Mined s Diet Eiij, With this and a Hammer to 
strike with, we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 
2858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It yrnls. I. 129 People were at 
work chiselling several statues. 

b. absol. To work with a chisel. 

2873 OuiDA Pascarel 11. 142 In these days no man will be 
content to chisel humbly. 

2. transf. and Jig. 

1793 Holcroft Lcevaieds Physiog. xxix. 135 These al! 
modify, repair, and chissel forth the body. 2820 Hazutt 
Led. Dram, Lit 129 It is as if there were some fine art to 
chisel thought. 

3. colloq. or slang. To cheat, defraud. To chisel 
out of \ to cheat of. 

[History obscure : written evidence wanting.] 

1808 Jamieson, CMzzel, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll, in 1821 is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the Rev. Dr, Sewell), and in 1839 by 
Rev. C. B. Mount. Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, ‘quite a cur- 
rent word in England in 2835 ’.] 2848 Bartlett 

to cheat, to swindle (comp. To gouge), 
a Western word . . ‘have chiselled the people of California 
out of a million of dollars il&ipi^Ulust LofM. News i Apr. 
220A We aint going to be chizzled out of it. 28^ Smyth 
(U, S.) Pom. Fam, Coins 245 He muttered something about 
being * chiselled ’ in the transaction. 2863 Ovwa Held in 
Bondage (1870) 31, 1 never can stand quiet and see people 
trying to chisel me. 

OMsel, cMzzel, Sc. [f. Chessel.] To 

press in a chessel or cheese- vat. 

2820 Blackw. Mag. July 379 (J^.) Some ewe milk cheese 
• .pressed and chiselled wi' my ain hand. 

CMselled, -eled (tji-zeld) , ppl. a. [f. Chisel 

.Z'.i (or sbF) + -ED.] 

1. Cut, shaped or wrought with a chisel. 

2873SyM0NDS Grk. Poets x. 336 An exquisitely chiselled 

gem. 2885 Athenasum 9 May 606/3 To lay the bones in a 
chiselled space in the centre. 

2. jig. Having clear and sharp outlines, as if cut 
with a chisel. 

x8ax Byron Mar. Pal. n. i, 389 An incarnation of the 


poet’s god In all his marble-chisell'd beauty. 2823 Lytton 
Falkland 30 The broad and noble brow, and. .the chiselled 
lip. 2830 Tennyson Character v,PN\^ chisell’d features 
clear and sleek. 2860 Tyndall Glac, i. § 5. 39. 
b. jig. of thought or its expression. 
a 286a Buckle Ctvilis. (1869) III. v. 331 That beautiful and 
chiselled style in which he habitually wrote. 1S62 Goul- 
BURN Pers, Relig. ii. (1873) 11 A more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. n. xiii. 
222 A chiselled emphasis. 

3. Shaped or edged like a chisel. 
a 1737 M. Green Sparroju ^ Diam. iil in Dodsley I. 147 
With chizzled bill a spark ill set He loosen'd from the rest. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx, A crowbar with chiseled edge. 

CMseller, -eler (tji-zebi). [f. as prec. -i- 
-ER 1,] One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

1883 Thnes 27 Aug. 5/6 The chiseller’s and mason’s skill 
. .seen in some . . finely-carved marble chimney-pieces. 

CMseUing’, -eling (tji zelig), vbL sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING i.J Cutting or working with a chisel. 
Also concr. Chiselled work, 

2835 Willis Pencillings I. xxxii. 224 His features are of 
the clearest Greek chiselling. ^ 2849 C. Bronte Shirley ii. 

20 His features, .have, .regularity in their chiseling. 2872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. v. xTvii, Some bit of chiselling or en- 
graving. 

CMselly (tji-z’li), a. and adv. dial. Also 
chissely, cMzzly. [f. Chesil, Chisel sh.’^ gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; grittily. 

2649 Blith Eng. Improv, hnpr. (1653) 208 A light mixed 
chissely land. 2784 Twamley Dairying 55 Cheese made of 
cold Milk., is apt to cut chiselly, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife. 2830 Forby Yoc. E, Anglia, Chizzly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. xSSS Elwortky W. Somerset 
Wd.-bk., Chizzly, gritty, sharp : said of earth or sand. 
Chi'selmanship. nonce-zvd. (See first quot.) 
1852 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 28 That species of 
ornamental flourish, which, when it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselmanship. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chiselmanship. 

Cliisil'Je, variant of Chesil, gravel. 
tCMsly, chysly, adv. Obs. [f. Chis a. ■+■ 
-LY.^] ? Choicely, fondly. 

c 1325 E. E.Allif. P. B 543 pat he chysly hade cherisched 
he chastysed ful hardee. 

CMsseli.!, obs. form of Chisel. 

OMt (tjlt), jAI [Often identified with Chit 
sbl^, but found more than two centuries earlier, and 
at a time when the latter [if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
caiulus, we may compare it with kitten, kitling. 
Cf, also the Cheshire dial, chit. Sc. cheet ' puss 
and chitty, cheety a cat. With sense 2 cf. kid, 
cub, whelp applied contemptuously to a child; 
as, however, sense i is obsolete, it is probable that 
people now often associate sense 2 with Chit 3 , as 
if=«' sprout ‘young slip’; cf. ‘chit of a girl’ 
with ‘ slip of a girl 

+ 1. The young of a beast ; whelp, cub ; kitten. 
2382 Wyclif/jzz. xxxiv. 15 There hadde diches the yrchoun, 
and nurshede out litle chittes [1388 whelpis]. c 2450 Metr. 
Voc. in Wr. -Wiilcker 624 Murelegus, caius, catuius, 
[glossed] catte, idem est, chytte. 2519 Horman Vttlg. 109 
The lyon with his roryng awaketh his chittes. 2592 Per- 
cyvall Sp. Diet, Gatillo, a chit, Catuius. 1723 C’tess 
WiNCHELSEA Misc. Poems 129 That demure and seeming 
harmless Puss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us. 

2. Applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
child, esp. a very young child (cf. kid) ; a brat. 

c 2624 MIDDLETON Game Chess i. i, Primus. . Bacchus' and 
Venus’ chit, is not more vicious. ^ 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
(167s) 340 But this lickerish Chit, I see, defeats her plot, 
2682 Dryden Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding Wife and Starving 
Chits, 2781 CowPER Expost 474 While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chit. 2864 H. Jones Holiday Papers 
312 When I was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a child. 

‘ Generally used of young persons in contempt ’( J. ) ; 
now, mostly of a girl or young woman. 

2649 G. Daniel Trmarch., Rich. II, cccxUv, Silly Chitts 
they knew not what Hee mean't. 26^ Pol. Ballads (i860) 
II. 42 When a Nation submits To be govern'd by Chits. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi. As for the chits about town, there 
is no bearing them about one. 1812 Crabbe Flirtai. Wks. 
1834 V. 267 A girl, a chit, a child ! 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xii, A little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen. 
2^ Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 108 To be in love 
with a young chit of fourteen. 2879 Mkcqvoio Berksh. 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. 

3 , attrib. (Cf. Chitty a.% Chittyfage.) 

1826 Scott Old Mart, x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit face. 

CMt, sb.^ [Chich, chick-pea, lentil, was in i6th c. 

. corrupted to chits, which being taken as plural, 
yielded a singular chit. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 
and may belong to the prec or following word.] 

1 1. « Chich, chiches, or chick-peas. Obs. 
a. pi. chits. 

*S33 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541) 90 b, Ctcer, and the pulse 
called in latin ervum (in engfishe I suppose chittes). 1542 
Udall Erasm. J^oph. 90 a, Lenticula is a poultz called 
chittes, whiche. . I translate peason. 2570 Levins Manip. 
149/8 Chits, pulse, lenticula. 2578 Cooper Thes. s,v. Acacia, 
The seede whereof is lyke to chittes. x6to Barrough Meik. 
Physick III. XV, (1639) 124 Minister Chits wel rosted. 


b. sing. 

*559 Morwwng Evonytn. 267 A few seedes in the figure of 
chit or Lentil. 

f 2. A freckle or wart. Obs. [cf. L. lentigo f. lens.1 
2352 Huloet, Chyts in the face lyke vnto wkrtes, -which 
is a kynde of pulse, lenticula. a 2677 Junius Eiymol., 
Chit, ide 7 n cu 77 i Freckle, Lentigo. 1755 Johnson, Chit, a 
freckle. .Seldom used. 

3. pi. Small rice. 

2856 Olmsted Slave States 477, 3,243 lbs. of ‘broken' 
rice, 570 lbs. of ‘chits' or ‘small'. In the Carolina mills 
the product is divided into ‘prime', ‘ middling ' (.broken), 

‘ small ' or ‘ chits and ‘ flour ' or ‘ douse ', 

CMt (tjit\, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 cMtte, 

5 ebytte, 6 ebyt, 6-8 cbitt. [This and its verb 
of identical form appear about 1600 : nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured that 
the sb. may be a somehow changed descendant 
of ME. Chithe, OE. in same sense. But 
the shortening of the long vowel in such a posi- 
tion, and the change of t to t, are in the present 
state of our knowledge inexplicable.] A shoot, 
sprout, 

2602 Holland Pliny xm. iv, The stone or kernell of the 
Date . . hath a round specke . . whereat the root or chit be- 
ginneth first to put forth. 1725 Bradley Fam. Dict s.y. 
Malt, The Barley, .will, .begin to shew the Chit or Sprit at 
the Root-end of the Corn. 1886 W. Line. Gloss,, Chit, 
the first sprout of seeds or potatoes. * I have set him to rub 
off tbe chits.' 

t CMt, sb,^ Obsolete name of a bird : the Tit, 
Titlark, or Meadow Pipit. [So called from its short 
and feeble note : cf. Chit and Cheet z/.] 
x6io W, FoLKiNGHAM vtr/ of Stirvey iv. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper . . Sea and Land Larkes. 2612 
CoTGR,, Alouette de pri, the chit, or small meddow-larke. 
c 1668 Sir T. Browne Wks. (2852) III. 507 The.. May chit 
is a little dark grey bird. 

CMt (tjit), sb.^ Anglo-Indian. Short for Chitty. 
1785 in Seton-Karr I. 114 (Y.) [They] may know his 
terms by sending a chit. 2794 H. Boyd Ind. Observer 147 
(Y.) The petty but constant and universal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 2845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, 
htdia (1854) 109 The apparently time-wasting system . . 
which we shall denominate the Chit-system, a 2847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor HI. xxi. 294 The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford’s dressing-table ; a chit which nobody 
wrote, but which every bo<^ read. 2871 Athenseum 2 Sept. 
296 In India the practice of writing chits, i.e. notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always been carried to exces.s. 
1879 E. S. Bridges Round World 97 Everything [m Hong 
Kong|is done by what is called chits. 

CMt, sb.^ A smull frow or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool used in cleaving laths (Knight Diet. Mech.). 
t CMt (tJit), z'.'*- Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 cbet. 
[Goes with Chit as its immed. source, or im- 
mediate derivative ; cf. to sprout, bud, seed, etc,] 
intr. Of seed: To sprout, germinate. ^ 

1602 Holland Pliny II. 22 Dill seed will chit within 
foure daies, Lectuce in fiue. 1610 — Camden's Frit. 1, 280 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 2664 
Evelyn Sylva i. § 4 To Sprout and Chet the^ Sooner. 
2727 Bradley Fajn, Diet, I. s.v. Chitting, Seed, .is said to 
chit, when it shoots its small Roots first into the Earth, 
2796 C. Marshall Garden. § 15 (1813) 239 Laying it [seed] 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. 2883 Hants. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chit, to bud, or germinate, 2886 W.Lincolnsh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) S.V., The corn has not chitted a deal. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss. (R..I}. S.), Chit, to sproVit. 

t CMt, v.^ Obs. rare. [Imitative of the sound ; 
cf. Cheet z/., Chit sb.S Chitter v.} intr. To chirp. 

a 2639 Wa^o Serm, 108 (D.) He soars like an eagle, not 
rejecting the chitting of sparrows. 

CMtcb, obs. form of Chich. 

CMt-cliat (tji'tjtjset). [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Chat sb.^ ; cf. tittle-tattle, bibble-bahble, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or recipro- 
cation, possibly with diminutive effect. Johnson 
says ‘ A word only used in ludicrous conversation’ ; 
it is now quite serious, though familiar.] 

1. Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1720 Palmer Proverbs 52 'Tis the custom of foolish people 
- .in their chit chat to be always biting people's reputation 
behind their back. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 210 The 
dear Prattler., began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs. Jervis. 2746 Chesterf. Lett, 1. cxii. 306 The frivolous 
chit-chat of idle companies. 1824 Coleridge Aids Refl. 
(1848) 1. 179, I take up a book as a companion, with whom 
I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat. 2847 Man in Moon 
Jan. I. 3 Trifles that may. .promote chit-chat and pleasant 
feelings, which we hold to be the great end of a dessert. 

2. Matter of current gossip or common small 
talk ; what people are talking about. 

2710 Steele TatlerlHo. 197 F 3 If Ralph had Learning 
added to the common Chit-Chat of the Town. 2761 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy III. xxiv. 124 Play-wrights, and opificers of 
chit-chat. 2843 Lever % Hinton xi. 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of the day. 2844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxiii. An additional scrap of local chit-chat, 
b. attrib. 

1714 Spect. No. 560 F 4, I am a Member of a Female 
Society who call ourselves the Chit-Chat Club. 1819 Month. 
Rev. XC. I The careless chit-chat letters of eminent men. 

CMt-cMt-chat. nonce-wd. [Imitative of the 
sound meant : cf. Chit z^ 2 and prec.] 
a 2618 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. Decay 501 Then 
flees the shame-less Bat Among the Birds, and with her Chit- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. 

CMter, -lin, obs. ff. Chitter, Chitterlirg. 


CHITHE. 
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tChithe. Obs, [OE. cW young sEoot, sprout, 
germ-os. OHG. Mdi {UUG. Mde, Ger. 
dial, keide ) OTeut f. root ki~ to split, 

sprout : see Chine v. ^ .] 

1 . A tiny shoot, sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ,* a glume or awn of chaff, a mote. 

K. jElfred Gregory * s Past, xxxiii. vi, Du. meaht 
gesion lytelne ci]? on Sines broSur eagan, Dffit is se smala 
ciiS. <;xooo jElfric Deut. xxxxi, 2. Swa dropan ofer gsersa 
cijjas.^ — Horn, (Thorpe^ 1. 100 Hwset eac seo eorSe cy9 mid 
hire ciSuju, ocxxoo in Wr.-Wiilcker 416 Gramma^ ci|?as. 

2 . Applied to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
esp. to the style or stigma : see Chive and Chirb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. xci. (Br. M. MS. addit. 
27944) De Lilio^ And J?e flour [lilye] ha]? wij? inne, as it 
were, smal hrede }?at conteyne|> >e seed. In Jje myddil 
stondeh chi}>es of saffran [Pliny staniihis in medio crocis ; 
MS. BodI, chi]>es; Harl 814 chins, Harl. 4789 schyres; 
ed, W. de Worde 1495 chiers 1 see also Chire, Chive -J. 

OMtin (koitin). ZooL and Chem. Also -ine. 
[a. ¥. chitine, f. Gr. frock, tunic: see -in. 

(The etymological formation would be chitonin.)]^ 
The organic substance which forms the elytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of Crus- 
tacea. 

1836-39 Todd CycL Anat. IL 88i/a The. ..substance that 
constitutes the hard portion of the dermo-skeleton is called 
chitine by Odier. 1874 Schorlemmer Carhon ComJ>ds. 467 
Chitin, Cs H15 NOg, is the principal constituent of the horny 
cover of beetles and crustaceans. 1877 Huxley Anat. Itw. 
An. i. 53 The existence of cellulose as a constituent of chitin- 
Jig. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Lam in. Spir, IV. 331 Words 
are mere chitine. 

attrib. 1876 tr. WagneVs Gen, Pathol, 113 A superficial 
homogenous chitin layer. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Chal~ 
1 1. i. 7 Empty, .chitine sacs. 

Hence CM’tiuisse trans., to convert into chitin; 
CMitiuiza'tioiL, conversion into chitin ; Clii' 1 ±ao- 
calca'reous a., containing chitin and lime. 

1877 Huxley Jnv. An. vi. 254 Chitmised tendons. 

1878 Bell Gegenbauen^s Comp. Anat. 22 Chitinised cuticles. 
i8to Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 133 [They] obtain con- 
siderable rigidity hy chitinization. 18^ Huxley Crayfish^ 
Its [the crayfisas] chitino-calcareous body-walls. 
CMtinons (koi-tinss), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, chitin. 

1849 Murchison Silnria App. D. S39 A flexible chitinous 
investment. 1875 Darwin Insectw. PL vi. 324 The chiti- 
nous coats of insects. 

CMtliugf (tji'tlig). Also chitlin. [See Chit- 

TEBLING.] 

1 . Another form of Chioteblino: widely used 
in Eng. dialects, and in U. S. : cf. also Chidlino. 

1886 Cole S. W. Lincolnsh, Gloss. (%. D. S.), Chitlings. 
*887 Boston (Mass.) yml. 31 Dec. 2/4 A dish of smoking 
sausages was flanked by a dish of chitlins. 1888 Elwohthv 
W. Somerset Word’bk.t Chitlings . . the small intestines 
of the pig— .usually fried as a great delicacy amongst the 
poor. 1^ Addy Sheffield Gl. s.v., To beg the chitlings of 
p^s. 18S8 Oxford ^ Berksh. Gh Chid lings or chitlings. 

2 . 7%. Rags, tatters, shreds. [/. S. 

a 1848 Robb Squatter Life (BartlettV They were tearing 
my character all to chitlins. 1853 Haliburton Hum. Nat. 
(185^ 188 (Bartlett), To tear my reputation to chitlins. 

H CMton (koi’tpn). [a. Gr. xt'rdiF frock, tunic j 
coat of mail,] 

11 1 . The ancient Greek tunic. 

1850 Leitch Maller^s Anc. Art % 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without slaves. 1885 Aike- 
nmum 5 Dec. 741/2 His dress, a scarlet chiton bordered with 
gold, 

2 . A genus of Molluscs having a boat-shaped 
shell consisting of a series of eight separate plates 
in contact or overlapping each other. 

s8i6 J. ScX)TT Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton. 1835 Kirby Hah. 4* Inst. Anim. I. ix. 2^ These 
with the multivalve Chitons, form the Gastropods. X877 
Huxley Atmt. Inv. An. viii. 503 The Chitons have existed 
from the Silurian epoch, .with very little modification. 

CMtter Forms : 4-5 ehiter, eheter 

5 chyter, 6 chydder, 6-7 chytter, 6- chitter. 
[A parallel form to Chatter, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the same kind : cf. drop,, drip, 
chop, chip, jabber,, jihher, etc. Cf. also Chit 5?. 2] 
X Of birds : To utter a short series of sharp thin 
sounds, to twitter. Formerly used also in the 
senses chatter, znd. chirp. Obs. or ^dial. 

€1386 Chaucer MillePs T. 7a Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yerne As eny swalwe chitering on a Seme. — Chan. 
Yem. Frol, T. 844 They mowe wel chiteren as J>at doon 
layes. Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 239 in Catk. Angl. 
64 note. With mouth than chetereth the stare. 140X Pol. 
Poems (1859) IL 40 Chyteryng as chowses. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg, 315/1 The Swalowes chyteryd and Songe. 1530 
Palsgr. 484/2, I chytter, as a yonge byrde dothe before she 
can synge her tune. 1600 F. walker Sp. Mandeville 134 b, 
A Sparrow, chirping and chyttering to other Sparrowes. 
sSai Clare VilL Minstr. I. 91 No music’s heard the fields 
among ; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play, 
b- /mw. (also with 

X393 Gower Coff IL 328 She . . chitereth out in her lan- 
gage What falshede is in manage. 1789 D. Davidson 
Seasons 120 (Jam.), They chitter their farewell. 

2 . To shiver with cold, to tremble, dial, and Sc. 

*526 Skelton Magnyf, Se, for God avowe, for cold as I 

chydder, a 1^96 Burns Cauld blams the mind. The birds 
sit chittering in the thorn. 

3 . To 'chatter' as the teeth. Now Sc. 

153s Fisher Wks. <1876) 424 The coldnesse of the snow 


shal make their teeth for to gnashe and chytter in theyr 
heades. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Skepk. v. i, Your teeth they 
chitter, hair like bristles stan. a 1822 Sir A. Boswell , 
Sheldon Haughs, Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 

CMtter sb. [f. prtc.J 

1 . Twitter. 

1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xi. 147 The faint chitter of 
birds. 

2 . dial fprob. agent-sb. f. Chit 
1887 Bid. Kentish Dial., Chitter, the wren. 

3 . Comb . , cMtter-poucli dial. — Chattebbag. 

1864 Capern Devott Provinc,, Chitier-Pooch, a gabbler. 
Chitter, ehitteril, dial. var. of Chittebling. 
Chi;tter-cha‘tter. rare. A reduplicated ex- 
tension of Chatter: cf. Chit-chat. 

1712 Lady Strafford in Wefitmorfh Papers (1883) 283 
You desired ail the Chitter Chatter I heard. 

CMtterixig' itjl-tsrig), vhl. sb. Also chitlier- 
ing. [f. CHiTTE.t V. ■>r -ING I.] The action of the 
vb. Chitter : twittering, shivering, chattering. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 19 The swalow Progne . . 
made her chiteryng. 1346 Langley Pol, Verg. De In- 
vent. I. xix. 34 a, Of birdes . . Carus fyrste marked the 
chyttering. Huloet, Chytteryng, quiueryng or shak- 
yng for cold. 1827 in Hone Every-Day Bk. IL 903 The 
chithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Macgregor Kob Roy 
on Jordan, It was only the chittering of their bills. Mod, 
Sc. He could not speak for the chittering of his teeth. 

2 . Comb., in chittering-bite, -crust, -piece, 

a bit of bread, etc., taken to prevent shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth ; cf. shivering-bite. 

1808 Jamieson, Boys . . call that bit of bread, which they 
preserve for eating after bathing, a chittering piece. 1854 
Badham Halieut, 529 The Greeks . . appear to have begun 
the day with a sort of ‘ chittering crast ' (a/cparta/w-a). 

CMttering (tji-tarig), ppl a. [f. as prec.-f 
-TNG ^.] That chitters (in all the senses of the vb.). 

178s Burns Winter Night iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wing. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. IL 176 The 
chittering cricket. X887 Stevenson Underwoods 11. ii. 83 
Wauken, at cauld-rife sax o’clock My chitterin’ frame. 

CMtterling (tji'tsilig) (gen. in//.). Forms: 

3, 6 cbeterling, 5 cIiytyT-, cMterlynge, 6 chy- 
ter-, ehetter-,eliytterlyiig, chiterlmg,7 ehiter-, 
7-9 chitterlin, 6- chitterling. [Found also in 
the dial, forms chidling, chitling, chitter, ehitteril \ 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Germ, kutteln chawdrons, MHG. ktitel, agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the form chidling.'\ 

1 . The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. as an article of food prepared by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled with mince-meat or 
force-meat, as a kind of sausage. 

c 1280 R. DE Graystanes in Hist. Dunelm. Script, tres 
(1839) 57 [Women quarrelling as they wash * inwards ’ at the 
stream] Deinde solebaraus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheterlingis et monifauldes mutuo nos cedere [sscaedere]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chytyrlynge, scrutellmn, scrutum. 
1530 Palsgr. 205/1 Chyterlyng, endoile. 1533 Elyot Cast, 
Belike (1541) 22 a, The inwarde of beastes, as trypes and 
chytterlynges. 1385 J. Higins Junius* Nomenclator, A 
hag^se : some call it a chitterling : some a hogs harslet. 
x6^ Dekker Honest Wh. i. vii. Wks. 1873 II. 40 How fare 
I?.. as well as heart can wish, with Calves chaldrons and 
chitterlings. 16x1 Cotgr., Andouille, a iinke, or chitter- 
ling ; a big hogges gut stuffed with small guts [etc.], cut into 
small pieces, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 11. 120 His warped Ear hung o'er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterlings. X747-96 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v, Fill up your Chitterlings with the 
stuffing. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Ckitterils, the 
stomach of the pig, eaten as tripes, 1878 Dickinson Cumber 1. 
Gloss., Chitters, the small entrails 01 the goose or sheep, 
b. transf. andy%; 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor, Chitterlin or fat gut, G. le gras 
boyeau. 16x9 Middleton Inner Temp. Masque Wks. V. 
139, I know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings ; He 
would undo a tripe-wife. x666 Wharton Wks. (1683) 413 
Th' Indignities once offer’d to our King, Reduce ye [Dutch] 
from a Cheese, t'a Chitterling. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal 
f 2 . A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating ; esp. 
the frill down the breast of a shirt. Obs, 

[It has been suggested that this use is due to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called hy Butchers the ' frill ’ 
or ^ crow ’ ; cf. Ger. gekrdse used in same way.] 

[2568 Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley III. 310, I 
learn’d to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.] 1576 Gas- 
coigne Delic. Diet Droonkardes 18 Of a French 
ruffe, [we make] an English Chytterling. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks. 1 . 120 Let. .Chitterlings be worne for statute 
lace. W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (1824) 323 Exuberant 

chitterlings, - puffed out at the neck and bosom. 1849 Sir G. 
Head Tour Many Days Rome 1 . 70 Arranging his paper 
ruiiies and chitterlin. 

b. attrib,, like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ner of a chitterling. Obs. exc. dial. 

1766 [C. Anstey] Bath Guide xi. ( 1804) 92 With a chitterlin j 
shirt, and a buckle of stone. x%* Akerman Wiltshire 
Gloss. S.V., Here comes old Warder wi’ his chitterlin vrill. 

3. [Treated as dim. of Chit A little chit. 

167S Cotton Scqffier Scoft 163 She was but poor ten years 

old, A little snotty Chitterling. 1826 Disraeli Via. Grey 
V. iii. 176 ‘ ril soon stop thy prate, chitterling F 

CMttisk (tjrtij), a. rare. [f. Chit sb.^ + 
-ISH 1.] Somewhat of a chit 
X87X L?aily News 2g Dec., The young chittmh girl 

t CMttle, Sc. Obs. [efi Chit and 
Chitter.] To twitter, warble. 


CHIVAXRESQUB. 

iSio Cromek Remains Nithsdale Song 119 (Jam.), The 
lintie chittles sad in the high tower wa’. 

CMtty (tji'ti), sb. Anglo-Indian, [a. Hindi 
chitthi, Mahrati chittl Skr. chitra spot, mark, 
etc.j ' A letter or note ; also, a certificate given to 
a servant, or the like ; a pass ' (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. in. iv. 126, I sent my 
Gulleon Peon .. with his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1786 Tipfoo's Let. 284 lY.) Every merchant 
from Muscat who brings you a chitty from Meer Kfizim. 
1829 Mem. of Col. Mountain (ed. 2) 80 (Y.) He wanted a 
chithee or note, for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven. 

t CMtty, a.i Obs. rare. [f. Chit + 
Freckled or warty. 

1552 Huloet, Chytty, or full of chyttes or wartes, lenti- 
ginosus. c 1729 R. Drury Rural Milliners 11. xi, Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

CMtty, af [Apparently deduced from Chitty- 
FACE, q.v., but afterwards associated with Chit jr/'.i] 
Said of the face: a. Lean and pinched, b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like, 

1616 Pasguiltt Kaih. j. 229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face; And yet it wants a beard. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
Ill, ii, IV. i. (1651)519 Every Lover admires his Mistress, 
though she, .have a.. lean, thin, chitty face. 1753 Johnson, 
Chitty, childi-sh, like a baby. 

t CMtty-face. Obs, Also 7 ebicMe-, chits-, 
chit-face, 7-8 chittiface, [Possibly originally 
F. chicheface thin face, pinched-face (see Chiche- 
vache), perverted by association with Chich, with 
Chit sb.^ or or with Chitty.] 

1 . A term of reproach : thin- face, pinched-face ; 
in later usage, baby-face. 

x6oi Monday Downf R. Earl of Huntington I iij You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick [? thin] cheekt chittiface. 1602 

J. Cooke Good Wife 11. iii, That leane chittiface, that 
famine, that leane Enuy, that all bones.^ x6xx Cotgr., 
Chicheface, a chichiface, micher, sneake-bill. 1617 Min- 
sheu Ductor, Chittiface^ proprie est facies parua et exigua. 

1632 Sherwood, A chittie-face, or chichie-face, Ciche-face. 
i68x O’lvi KV Soldier s Fort, iii, Now, now, you little witch, 
now you Chitsface. c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Chitti- 
face, a little puiny Child. 1723 New Cant. Did. 

2 . attrib. * Chitty-faced. 

X622 Massinger Virg Mart. n. 1, The peaking chitface 
page hit me ith' teeth with it [so ed, 1631 ; ed. 1779 and mod. 
edd. have altered it to chitty-face}. 

CMtty-faced, a. Obs. or dial. [f. prec. + -eh.] 
Plavingathin pinched face; child-faced, girl-faced, 
n:x622 Middleton More Dissemblers in. ii, A tender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac'd squall 'tis. 1693 Congreve Lmie 
for L. IV. xiii, Squabbling with yon Chitty-faced thing as 
he would have me marry. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 70 
Brow-beaten by a chitty-faced girl ? 1877 A. W. Lincolnsh. 
Gloss., Chitty faced, baby-faced. i88x Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Chitty-faced, with white, pinched features. 

CMule. Hist. [A modernization of chiula, 
the Latinized form, in JMennius, of OE. ciol, cbol:--^ 
WGer. kiul, ON. hfcHl, barge, large ship, see Keel. 
In Gildas it appears as t^ula. Used occasionally 
by modern historical writers.] An Old English 
or Norse ship of war. 

Gildas xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua ejus, exprimitur, 
cyulis, nostra lingua longis navibus. [Hence Basda i. xv, 
tribus longis navibus. OE. Chron. anno 449 On hdra 
ceolum.] a 800 Nennius xxviii, Tres chiulas. 1839 Keight- 
LEY Hist. Eng. 1. The tradition is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule carrying 1600 men. 18^ Lytton 

K. Arthur xi, xciv. Your chiules. .rot within your crowded 
bay. 1833 Paii-LiPS Rivers Yorksk. iv. 118 The Humber 
. . Hither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
their chiules. [x8. . Gildas § 23 in Bohn 6 OE. Chron. 3x0 In 
three cyuls, as they call them.] 

dCMurm, cMonu. Obs. [a. F. diioumu, 
i6”i8th c., also ckiorme, ad. It. ciurma, Genoese 
cittsma, Sp. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
see Littrd and Liez,] A crew or gang of slaves 
rowing a galley ; also contemptzious ‘ crew ' gang 
[CX645 Howell Letters I. i. 22 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallie . . passing through the Churma of slaves,] 

1633 Theophania 85 The Chiorra ..consisted of twenty 
Banks, and twenty Slaves on a Bank. 1692 tx. Sallust,To 
Rdr., That insipid clutter which that impertinent and trifling 
Chiurm of Pedants naake, that call themselves Expositors. 
a X734 North Sir D. North (1744) 59 Being well ac- 
quainted with.. a Bey of a Galley, he procured of him a 
String of Slaves out of his Chiurm. .to work in his building 
{margin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves]. 

Chiuyng, var. of Chevihg, Obs. 

Chiv, variant of Chive sb.^ 

CMvachee, -ie, var. of Chevachee, Obs. 
i* CMvaL Obs. [see Cheval.] A horse. 

1567 Turberv. Ovids Ep. 148 b, I.. Upon the captive 
chivals came into my tents againe [In mea captivis castra 
revectus equis]. 1398 Mucedorus in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 204 
And raise his Chival with a lasting fame. 

Ohivaler, -ier, obs, f. Chevalier. 
CMvalresdUe ( Jivalre*sk), a. Also chev-. 
[cf, mod.F. cnevaleresque, It. cavalleresco. Cat. 
caballeresc, Sp. caballeresco ; f. chevalier, caval- 
lero, etc. : see Chevalier, and -esque.] 

Wearing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry, 
1800 Mo7tth. Mag. IX. 6 These stories . . received first in 
Armorica their chivaleresque garb. x8i6 Keatince Trav. 
1. 313 The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
and Granada, Ibid. 1 1. 215 The terms of the verdict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque 28x7 Godwin Mandeville IL 
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7X (D.) A strange mixture in it of the gallant and the 
chevaleresque. 1834 Ne%v Monthly Mag. XLIL 205 His 
manners were, .courteous and chivalresque. 

( Jivse'lrik, Ji’valrik, tj-), a. [f. Chi- 
VALKY +■ -IG ; ci. geometr-iCj etc. ^,Tlle first pro- 
nunciation is that sanctioned by the poets.)] Of 
or pertaining to chivalry ; chivalrous. 

K797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian (ed. 2) I. 89 The inno- 
cence of her, whom you defend with so chivalric an air. 
j8^ Byron Deform. Tracts/, n. ii, ’Gainst a foe I would not 
w^ant thy chivalric heart More than Pelides) heel. 1824 
Campbell Theodric^ Some extant spirit of chivalric kind. 

Gent I, Mag. Apr. 422/1 [At Drury Lane] Chevy Chase 
a grand chivalric entertainment, was produced. 1879 
M'Carthy Own Times II. xxvii. 319 The spirit of the 
chivalric days had been restored under better auspices. 

. CMvalrist ( Ji*valrist, tj-). rare. [f. Chivalry 
4- -1ST.] An admirer of mediaeval chivalry. 

1862 All Year Round VII. 259 , 1 wish the pseudo-chiyal- 
rists to learn what the Sir Launcelots and the Elaines 
actually were, and how they lived . 

€ls.ivalriza*tioii. rare'~^. [f. assumed vb. 
chwalrize (f. Chivalry ) + -ation.] The action 
of making chivalric or chivalresque. 

*800 Month. Mag. IX. 6 William of Britanny, Walter 
Chatillon and others preceded Guido Colon na and the 
Italian romancers in the chivalrization of ancient Epopceas. 

CMvalroUS (Ji-valrss, lji'v-),tt. Forms: 4clie- 
walronss, -ms, chevelrons, -mss, 4-6 ehyual- 
roTis, -ms, ch.e'aelrous(e, -ms, 4-7 cheualrous, 

5 clievalerons(e, -allrns, cMualms, -allrouse, 

6 cheualras, -ryous, -allorous, 4-6, 8-9 chival- 
rous. [ME., a. OF. chevalerous, chevakros, -us, 
-eus, -eiix (not in mod.F.j, f. chevalier Chevalier : 
see -ous. In its original use this word became 
obsolete both in French and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after 1530 (Lord Berners), for in 
Shakspere, Spenser, and Diets, it 1600, it was 
merely traditional. It reappears in Bailey's Diet., 
1721-31, as a word of Spenser and , Chaucer. 
Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 
* now out of use But in the latter part of the 
1 8th c. it was revived by writers on the romances 
of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
referring either to the historical or the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle Ages. The early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (as in OF.) 
with tJ- ; since its revival it is more generally pro- 
nounced with J-, as if from modern i^Tench (where 
it is not found).] 

1. In early use. 

fl. Like, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 
diseval) knight or man-at-arms ; esp. doughty, 
valorous. (See quot. 16 ii.) Obs. exc. as forming 
part of sense 3. 

c 1340 Gaiv. <§• Gr. Knt. 2399 Cheualrous kny5tez. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 802 Diomede was . . Hardy, testxfe, 
strong, and cheualrous. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 3651 Achi les, 
a choise kyng & cheuallrus in armys. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 31 No chyvalrus chiftan may chere hym. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer- 
ouse than eny othre of hys tyme. c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 
marcyall prowesses of the vyctoryous knyghtes of tymes 
paste. IS 93 Shaks. Rich. Ifi.i.Zx He answer thee m 
any faire degree, Or Chiualrous designe of knightly triall. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. i, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous 
emprize. 1611 Cotgr., Chevakreux, cheualrous, doughty, 
valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

+ b. Of places : Of warlike renown. Obs. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 2 A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon In londe was never seen. 1513 Douglas Mnets n. v. 
(iv.) 77 O worthy Troiane wallis cheualrus [Inclyta hello]. 
II. In modern (revived) use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). ^ 

1774 Warton Eng. Poetry I. § 3. 148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a very different task. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
spirit of fealty, 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. ii. (X837) 

The manners of chivalrous times do not make so fair an ajj- 
pearance in Monstrelet. 1S55 Milman Lai. Chr. vn.yi, 
By the Crusades chivalry became more religious, religion 
more chivalrous. Ibid. The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our relipon. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V, xxiy. 482 1 he chivalrous 
spirit is, above all things, a class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards men, and 
still more towards women, of a certain rank ; he may treat 
all below that rank with any degree of scorn and cruelty. 
Ibid. 483 The whole chivalrous idea, an idea quite un- 
English. 1882 — Wm. Rufus ii. 173 The ^acre of Li- 
moges, the most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

3 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 

knight ; possessing all the virtues attributed to the 
Age of Chivalry ; characterized by pure and noble 
gallantry, honour, courtesy, and disinterested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak or oppressed. 
Sometimes, ‘ gallant, or disinterestedly devoted in 
the service of the female sex ' ; sometimes, in ridi- 
cule ™ ‘ quixotic ’. . . 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. ii, Eminent instances of 
chivalrous virtue. 1837 Ht. Martineau A^ner. 111 . 
106 Boasting of the ‘chivalrous’ treatment she [woman] 
enjoys. 1844 AnglchSax. CA (1858] I. 353 

Certainly a most unpromising and chivalrous attempt. 
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1836 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 13 A chivalrous perception of 
the meaning of the word duty. 1863 Ouida Held in Bond- 
age (1870) 88 Positively, Graiiville, you are quite chivalrous 
in her defence. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 45 Frank is the 
most generous, chivalrous fellow in the world. 

4 . Of knightly position or rank, rat'e. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Of gentle blood and chival- 
rous rank. 

CMiralrously ( Jiwalrosli, -tJ-), afv. [f. prec. + 

-ly ^.] In a chivalrous manner : T a* Bravely, 
valiantly, gallantly. Obs. 

1375 Barbovk Bruce iti. 89 The king full chewalrasly, 
Defendyt all his cumpany. iS ®3 Ld. Berners Frozss. I. 
xxxi. 45 The. .englysshmen assauted chyualrously. iS 43 
Thomas Ital. Grain., Cazialkrestamente, cheuallorously, 
or valiantly. 

b. In the manner of the ideal knight ; with dis- 
interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xxi. 661 To his accom- 
plices he was religiously and chivalrously faithful. 1878 
Morley Diderot I. 129 His colleagues chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 June 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrously the Emperor kissed her hand. 

CM-valrousness. [f. as prec. + -hess.] 
Chivalrous quality or character. 

1863 Thornbury True as Steel III. 127 There was a 
certain revelling chivalrousness still left in this man. 
CMvalry (Jl’Yah-i, tjiwalri). Fonns : 3-4 
chy-, chivalerye, -ie, 4 chevalerie, chyualrie, 
4~5 cMnalrye, 4-6 clietielry(e, chevelry, Sc. 
cliewalry, 4—7 ebeYalrie, -ry, cliyualry(e, cM- 
valris, 5 clieyvalery(e, chevallry, 6 chevalree, 

7 cMvaidry, -altry, 5-- cMyalry. [ME., a. OF. 
chevalerie (iith c.), chivalerie cavalarta, Sp. 
caballeria, Pg. cavalleria, It. cavalleria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, cavalry, a Romanic deriv. of 
late L. caballerhis [Capitularies 807) :--L. cabal- 
Idri us rider, horseman. Cavalier : see -ery, -ry. 
(The same word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as ccevalerie. Cavalry.) 
As a ME. word the proper historical pronuncia- 
tion is with tJ- ; but the more frequent pronunciation 
at present is with J-, as if the word had been 
received from modem French.] 

1 , collect. Knights or horsemen equipped for battle. 

^ a. The contemporary name for the ) men-at- 
amis or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Obs. (In OF. chevalier trans- 
lates miles, chevalerie ^ militia.') 

C1300 K. Alls. 149s He schipeth into Libie, With al his 
faire chivalrie, c 1320 Sir Beues 2217 J?ai wolde after vs 
Wib wonder-gret cheualrie. And do vs schame and 
vileinie. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 252 A parte of the chivalrie 
With him to suppe in compaignie Hath bede. c 1400 Me- 
layne 203 With fourty thowsande chevalry Of worthy men 
of Were. 1485 Malory Arthur 1. xiv. (Globe) 39/2 The 
eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxvii. 302 Sir John Mountfort.. 
liad , . taken all the cheualry of Bretayne. 

b. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arms. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 187 King Eduard, -gaderit a gret 
cheuelry. 11. 

f c. Applied by early translators to the horse- 
men (tTTTTOs, equitatus, eqtiiies') of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for which Cavalry is the modern 
equivalent. Obs. , , 

1529 Rastell Pu^/:FW^(i8ii)is Lucius Tarquimus..cap- 
tayn of cheualry. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4030 Pnnee 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. cx^ Bxxmm Psalms xx. vi. 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
\hi in curribus ei hi in eguis\ M arbeck Bk. Notes 651 

Hermogenes master of the Chiualrie, was slain e. 1790 
Potter Antiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715 ' The chivalry shall 
be detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 

4 d. Rarely applied to Cavalry in the ordinary 
modem sense. Ohs. 

is6o Whitehorne Arte of Warre 59 a. 1693 Luttrell 
Brief ReLyiBsq) ™- 65 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

e. As a historical term for the mediseval men- 
at-arms. Occasionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically to ' cavalry’ or (horsemen’ in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

i<56 Chron. Gr. Friars The lordes and chevaltre 
of France, .wolde have stoppyd [Hen. V] the kynges waye, 
that he shulde not passe to Callys. 1^0 B. Googe 
Kingd.\.Kx^m 5 Able., to decke the fieldes with lustie 
cheualrie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hm. IV, u. 111. 20 And by his 
Lidit Did all the Cheualrie of England moue To do braue 
Acts. 1667 Milton P - L . i. 3p7 The R^-^^ Co^st, who^ 
waves orethrew Busiris and his Memphian v^ivalri^ ^ I bid. 
76s At the Boldan’s Chair Defy’d the best of ^mm Chivalry 
To mortal Combat. 1776 Gibbon DecL ^ F. I. xv. 518 A 
valorous knight, who charged at the h^d. of the Spanish, 
chivalry . . against the Moors. 1802 Campbell Hohen- 
linden. Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave, And charge 
with all thy chivalry I 1836 W. Irving Astorza II- 31 1 
They met with some of the ‘chivalry of that noted pass. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v, ii, (1864) 281 Cortez and his 
chivalry rode down the whole extent of the great street. 

f. In more extended and complimentary sense : 

Gallant gentlemen. / , 

1816 Byron Ck. Har. ni. xxi, There was a sound of revelry 
by ni<^ht. And Belgium’s capital had gathered then Her 
Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright The lamps shone o ^ 
fair women and brave men. d iB^g Poems <1864' IL 

408 When Loveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast tOr 


gether. 1883 W. H. Brewer in Daily Tel. 10 July 5/3 The 

galloping turf was for the chivalry of the South. 

4 2 . As at one time the ‘ chivalry ’ constituted the 
main strength of a mediseval army (the archers 
slingers, etc. being mere subordinate adjuncts), the 
word had sometimes the value of * army ‘ host 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 33 Phicol, the prince of his chy- 
ualrye [Vulg. princeps exercitzis ejus\ 1388 Jer. xxx. 13 
Thei sacrifieden to al the chyualrie [1382 kny^thed] of 
heuene. 1450-1530 ilfjrr. our Ladye All the chyualry 
of beuen prayseth her. 1483 Caxton Leg. 94/3 A grete 

companye of cheuairye of heuen. . Ax. 

3 . The position and character of a knight, knight- 
hood. t a- generally. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 216 po hii seye her ^yng adawe, 
flour of chyualerye ! c 1385 Chaucer A, G. 1818 Lu- 
crece, Whi hast tow don dispit to chiualrw? Whi hast 
thow don this lady vilanye? 1393 Gower O?//. ill. 237 
How this king in womanhede Was faile fro chivalene. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aiiij h, Foure vermes of cheual- 

ry. 1579 Spenser Cdz/., 7 b /wx Air., To him that is 

the President Of Noblesse and of chevalree. 1601 Weever 
Mirr. Mari. C iiij, Great Bolingbrooke this type of chiualrie. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. <§• Cr. i. ii. 249 Braue Troylus the Prince 
of Chiualrie. 1700 Dryden Fables, Pal ^ Arc. i. loi He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate’er else to chivalry belongs. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Butler NlVz. IL 185 Pedantic ostentation of know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

fb. In early use, esp. Bravery or prowess in war; 
warlike distinction or glory. Phrase, To do chiv- 
alry. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724] 211 He bed hym sywy, trwelyche 
to do chyualerye. c 1325 Chron. Eng. 225 in Rits^ Metr, 
Rom. II. 279 Hy weren men of Chevalerie. 1375 Barbour 
Brzice n. 34s Thai saw Thar fayis ndand . .Willful to do 
chewalry. C1386 Chaucer Prol 45 time pat he ferst 

bigan To riden out, he louede chyualrye Trouthe and^onour 
fredom and curtesye. (ri4oo Destr. Troy 59^5 Thurghe 
Achilles chiualry horn cheuyt the worse. ?c:t47S Sgr. 
lows Degre 1054 He hath bene in Lombardy And done he 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. So 
through Godde's helpe he had then the victory and bare 
thens a glorious chyvalrye. i 5^3 Douglas AEnets xi. Prol, 

I Hie renowne of Harris cheuelrie. 1534 Whittinton Tullyes 
Offices I. ( 1540! 28 The desyre of fame by chyualry [xifw^fz^z 
bellicm gloriazl 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 1. 203 You .shall 
see lustice designe the Victors Chiualrie. Ibid. x. S 4 
This England.. Renowned .. For Christian seruice, and 
true Chiualrie. 1652 Brome Joviall Crew Prol, No Power 
can redresseXh’ Afflicted Wanderers, though stout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. v , . , , 

c. The military art (of the middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in arms and martial achieve- 
ments. arch. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyualry _ or knyghtehoode, 
milicia. 147S Bk. Noblesse 21 Vegecius in his boke of 
Chivalrie [Instituiio Rei milUarisl. 1481 Caxton Myrr. l 
v. 29 It happed neuer . . that clergye cheuairye & laboures 
of therthe myght be well knowne by one only man. 1489 
— Faytes of A. 1. i- i Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. n. ix. lArb.) 157 The resy- 
dewe of the daye they passe ouer in playes and exerase of 
cheuairye [exercitio miliiaris disciplinse\. 1611 Bible 
Pref. 2 He excelled in feates of chiualrie. 1616 Bullokar, 
Chiualrie, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No- 
bleman in feats of armes. 1618 Bolton Florus (16361 104 
Spaine, that brave martiall Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry [viris armisgue nobilem]. 1655 Francion i-iii. 73 M y 
greatest pastime, .was to read the leats of Chivaldry. 1TO5 
Scott Last Minst, ^ 8 The last of all the Bards was he, who 
sung of Border Chivalry. _ , , 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VI. 49 [They] ]?at goo)^ 
to holy chevalrie \ad sacram miliiiam\ 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order, arch. 

C14S0 Merlin xii. 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chiuairye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 1483 Cax- 
TON Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the quene. .made them alle 
to swere this newe chyualrye. 1^8 Shaks. 11. ii. 29 
His device, a wreath of chivalry. 1625 Bacon, Greatness 

Kingd. f Arb.) 491 There be now, forMartiall Encouragement, 
some Degrees and Orders of Chiualry ; which neuerthelesse, 
are conferred promiscuously, vpon Soldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. 18 Never bent his stubborn knee To 
anything but Chivalry, 1796 H, Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Bat. (1799^ HI. 488 That an order of Chivalry might 
be institute A in imitation of the Civic Crov/n- , 
f 4 . A feat of knightly valour ; a gallant deed, 
exploit. Obs, ax arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls^ 4578 He smot of is heued as 
Ihtliche as it w'ere a stouple ' l?at was is laste chiualerye. 

Barbour Brzice vi. 12 Plow ony man sa suddandly 
Micht do sa gret a cheuelry, c 1450 Merlin xiv. 220 Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the 00 parte and on the tether, 
1^5 Caxton Paris V. 16 Eche of you do Valyantly hys 
armes and hys chyvalryes. <71580 Sidney (J.) Acts less 
famous, because they were hut private chivalries. 1823 
Lockhart Span. Ball, Introd. 13 In the . . chivalries cele- 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 

6 . The knightly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious, moral, and social code, usages, 
and practices. Age of chivalry : the period during 

which this prevailed. ^ 

176s Percy Relig. Prelim, Ess., K. Richard I. .the g;mat 
hero of Chivalry. 1774 Warton Eng. Poetry 1. i. 65 The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage and the subject ot Ro- 
mance, subsisted among the Goths. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. i49Theage of chivalry is gone . ,1 he unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroick enterprise is gone I 1823 Byron 
yuan xiii. xi, Cervantes smiled Spams chivalry away. 
1829 Arnold in Life ^ Corr. (1845' 1 . 255 If I were called 
upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of chivalry 
—the more detestable for the very guise of the Archangel 
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niined which has made it so seductive to the most gener- 
ous minds. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Hist, Wks. iBohii' I. 12 
The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age 
of chivalry. 1855 U.XhUKt>i Lat Chr, vu. vi, Chivalry, .left 
upon European manners, .a punctilious regard for honour, 
a generous reverence for justice, and a hatred of injustice. 
1857 Buckle CiviHs. I. ix. 579 In the eleventh century there 
arose the celebrated institution of chivalry, which was 
to manners what feudalism was to politics, 1876 Free- 
man Norm, Conq. V. xxiv._ 482 Chivalry, .is in morals very- 
much what feuaalism is in law; each substitutes . . obli- 
gations devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of an honest man and a good citizen. 

6. The brave, honourable, and courteous char- 
acter attributed to the ideal knight ; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy ; chivalronsness. 

1790 Burke [see 5], xSzz K. Digbv Broadst. Hon* (1829) 89 
Chivalry is only a name for that general spirit or state of mind 
which disposes men to heroic and generous actions. 1833 
Milman C/ar. VII. vi, All the noble .sentiments, which 
blended together are chivalrjA 1862 Trollope Orley F. 
xl. (ed. 4) 289 He felt himself bound, .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1874 Sidgwick 
Metk, Ethics m. viii. § 2. 302 Genero.sity or Chivalry to- 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 
as much kindness and regard for their well-being as is com- 
patible with the ends and conditions of conflict. 188^ L. 
Stephen in Aihenmmi 28 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means a refinement of the sense 
of justice— -an instinctive capacity for sympathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression. 

7. Flttwer of Chivalry ; in various senses : a. 
Flower or fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; b. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess ; c. the choice portion of a 
force of armed knights. 

1297 [see 3 a], ^1386 Chaucer Knighies T. 124 And in 
his boost of Chiualrie the flour, cxoao Partonope x'z'zy 
The rereward . . wherin the floure Is herbowred of his 
Cheualrye, Ibid. 1902 This hethen kyng . . Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sette in hethen lay, 1494 
Fabyan VII. ccxxxiv. 269 The kynge . . with the fiowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set forthward. c 1300 Lance- 
lot 2i8i The flour of knychthed and of chevalry. 1387 
Thynne Holinshed in Animadv. (i865> Introd. 77 Which 
duke [Black Prince}, being the flower of Chivalrie in his 
time, 1390 Spenser F . Q. i. viii. 26 Fiowre of chevalrie. 
1700 Dryden Fables,, Pal. <5* Arc. i. 120 His host, the 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
xii. 517 Our English swords . . Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. 1821 — Vis. Jitdgem. viii, He of the sable 
mail, the hero of Cressy, Flower of chivalry. 1833 Longf. 
Coflasde Manrigue xxxix, When all the flower of chivalry 
in his train. 

f 8. Old Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in 1662, and since only Hist.\ Guardian 
or warden in chivalry : The guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1292 Britton ni. ii. § i Plusours maneres de tenures dount 
touzTes plus sount de chevalerie et de graunt serjaunties.] 
*574 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 10 b, And them [xx. acres of 
lande} hath and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
the chyldes nonage. 1641 Termes de la Ley 57 bj The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts. Chivalry 
and Socage ; the one martiall and military, the other clown- 
ish and rusticall. 1763 Blackstone Comm. n. y, Incident 
to the tenure in chivalry, 1876 Green Sltort Hist ix. 607 
The conversion of lands held till then [12 Car. II. cap. 24] 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage, 
f 9 , Court of Chivalry [curia militaris) : a court ! 
formerly held before the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal of England, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases concerning points 
of honour and family distinction, Obs. 

1616 Selden tr. Foriescue xxxii, So as the Cognisance of 
it belong to the^ jurisdiction of the said Court of Chivalry. 
Note : That Court . . hath long been discontinued . . The 
Court of Chivalrie, wherein all matters of Armes, Treason 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable,^ 1644 
Coke On Litt. iv, xvii, The Honorable Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marshall. .thi,s Court is the foun- 
tain of the Marshall law. 1863 H. Cox InsHt n. ii. 32% 
footnote. 

*11 iO. improperly. Team of horses, [cf. chevall] 
1863 Worsley Poems ^ Trccns.y Phaetkon 12 Nor even 
thus, .had curbed That chivalry divine. 

11 . Comb,y tL% ckimlry-play, -ribbon^ -romance. 
1827 Carlyle Misc. {x’&sq\ I, 52 The Sentimentalists, the 
Chivalry-play writers. *839 — Chartism iii. 121 Chivalry- 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-rope-s. 1849 SouTHPW Comm.* 
pi. Bk.S&c. II, 230 The chivalry-romances are ail battles. 

Chivan : see Chiven. 
f Cliivaney, error for Chevachbe, 

1616 BuLLOKAR,C4rV»«cj(', Chivalry, riding. 

t CM¥ailCllier« Obs. 0 )d,. chevauchlre 
nom. of ckevaucheor, f. chevaueher to ride; 
see Ch evacheb.] A rider, a courier. 

1420 Stokks, etc. tr. iife?!. F'in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. in. 
No. 29 We sende 5owr graciows lettres vn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Mayns, Trese, and of Cologne by Hans Pruce 
gowr chivauchier. 

GMve^ also cive (ssiv). Forms: 5 

cyves, -ys, 5-7 cyve, 6 chyve, 6, 8 sive, (9 
shire), 6- cMve, cire. [In form cive a. F. 

~ Pr. cebai-Ci,. cepa^ csepa onion. The form 
chive pTob. represents a North Fr. chive. (Cf, 
rive :*^ripa ; eire t-cera.)'} It is proba ble that 
sense 2 is orig. the same word, though it never 


appears as cive, and early writers who regularly 
used cive for the plant, employed chive in sense 2. 

In OE. dpe, a. L. ctpa, still retained the sense * onion' 
(also that of ‘ shalot ’ or * scallion ') ; but in Romanic the name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species of A Ilium. 

In French, cive included (or perhaps still includes) several 
small species or varieties', besides A . Schcenoprasum, to 
which the dim. civeiie (in Cat. cebeta) applies more exclu- 
sively. In Eng. cive or chive appears always to have meant 
this, civet being merely a rare, and now obsolete synonym. 

In French it is also called ciboulette, dim. of ciboule 
Chibol. Other OF. derivative forms were civoly Civon, civot. 

The form chive is not recorded by Littr6, but its existence 
in ONFr. may be inferred from the derivatives 
chivoi (Godefroy). In Eng. cive and chive both occur 
from early times ; but the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic corruption sHthe 
used by Tusser, and interesting as exemplifying the inter- 
change of V and 6, is still in familiar use in the south of 
Scotland. The modern prevalence of chive in the leading 
form is, perhaps, due to association with Chive 2 arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that chive 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1 . The smallest cultivated species of Allium (A. 
Schmzoprasum)y which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs. The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. PV ild 
chive \ a name sometimes applied to the Wild 
Garlic or Ramsons {A. ursinunT). 

axyM Ep. Swete Susane 105 (Vernon MS.l l?e chyue 
{MS. Phillips c 1410 cheruyle] and }>e chollet, >e chibolle, 
cheue. c 1440 Promp. Pam*. 78 Cyuys, herbe. 1530 P alsgr. 
20s/r Chyve an herbe, erne. 154® Turner Names of 
Herbes, Gethium is called in engUshe a Syue,_ a chiue, 
or a ciuet. 1562 — Herbal 11. 9 Chyue .. is not of 
yi kynde of lekes, but of y« kynde of an vnion. *573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 94 Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen : 
Siethes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 642 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
. . have litle smal, holowe, and .slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. 1580 Baret Alv. C. 557 Clues, 
csepuls. 1597 Gerard Herbal i. viii. ii The root is 
thicke and clouedlike . . Clues. x6ii Cotgr,, Escurs. 
the little sallade hearbe called, Ciues, or Chiues. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737I 245 Sives, Rampions, 
Jew’s Ears. 1784 Twamley Dairying^ Pastures much 
addicted to wild gar lick, or cow-garlick, ramsons or wild 
chives. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 139 Here grow the 
humble cives. 1832 Veg, Suhst. Food 292 The chive ..is 
a hardy perennial plant. X849 Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. 
vii. 356 He had often gathered skives for the pot there. 
i860 Dp.lamer Hitch. Card. 46 Chives or Gives, .more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 

2 . A small bulb or bulbil; esp. one of the 
daughter bulbs or * cloves ’ of a bulb of garlic. 

(By Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
confusion with Chive sb. ) 

1331 Turner Herbal i. (1568) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell {Laminaria digitate^,, the rootes was lyke onto 

f arleke, many chyues makyng one great hede. x6j^ 
Ierrick Hesper.y Hymne to Lares, To wi^hip ye, the 
Lares, With crown.s of greenest parsley, And Garlick chives 
not scarcely [Also roLarr\. 1678 Phillips, Chives ^ve thQ 
smaller parts of some bulbous Roots, as of Daffadil, Garlick, 
etc. by which they are propagated, 1692 in Coles s.v 
I 1741 CompL Fam.- Piece i. i. 36 Out of a Bulbe or Root of 
Garlick, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness. 

3. atirib.y as chiive- (or cliived) garlic « sense 
I ; cbive-clieese, cheese flavoured with chives. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796I ^IL 33s 
cylindrical, awl-threadshaped, as long as the stalk . . Chived 
Garlic. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 304 Chive Garlic. 
1883 Daily^ Neivs 3 Oct. 2/2 An English maker seized on 
the happy idea of making chive cheese. 

Bof. Obs. Forms; 6 oLyve, 6-8 
ciieve, 7 sMve, 6- cMve. (Mostly in pi.) [Occurs 
first in the expression * chives of saffron which in 
Berthelet’s reprint (1535) of Trevisa’s transl. of ] 
Bartholomaens Be Proprietatibus Reruni, takes the 
place of chithe, chire in the 15th c. MSS., chire 
in the ed. of Wynk^ de Worde (1495). As 
chithe is app. the original word, chive appears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form siethe in Tusser, ettke in modern Scotch 
icsi cive « Chive sb.^ partly influenced by con- 
fusion with Chive sb.'^, this being an Allium of 
which only the chithes or slender thread-like leaves 
are used. The passage in Be Prop. Rerum is a 
quotation from Pliny H. M xxi. 5. § i i, / stantibus 
in medio crocis’, where ‘ crocis’ has not the sense 
of ‘saffron’, but that of ‘ internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron * ; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering it ‘ chiues 
of saffron’ is doubtful. In any case the sense of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is clear.] 

1 . gen. A general name for ‘threads’ or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, le. stamens and pistils. 

*535 Berthelet ‘ corrected' ed. of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. XVII. xci, The floure [Lilye] hath within as it were smalle 
thredes that conteyne the sede. In the myddel standethe 
chyues of saffron {stantibus in medio crocis\. 1597 Ge- 
rard Herbal i. xxxiii. 45^ Faire star-like flowers ..with 
certaine chiues or threds in them. x688 R. Holme n. vi. 
xiS Chives are thick, round and sharp pointed horns that 
stand in the middle of flowers, which in some are more 
slenderer than in others. Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 
the hom hath a seed hanging and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives are small pointels, 

1 2 , Spec. Tbe thread-like style and stigma of a 
flower, esp. the stigma of the saffron crocus. Obs. 


1330 Palsgr., Chyue, of safron or suche lyke. 1362 Leigh 
Armorie (1597) 80 b, By the eating of one chieue of safron. 
1587 Harrison England ni. viii. (1877) n. R2 In everie [crocus} 
fl^re we find commonlie three chives, & three yellowes, & 
double the number of leaves. 1622 Peacham CompL GentL 
I xxii. (1634' 69 Five orsixe shives of saffron. 1649 Beith 
Eng. Imprffv. Impr. {1653) 249 In the middle of it comes up 
two or three chives which grow upright together, .which 
chives, that is the very Saffron & no maore. .you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 947 Ihe best 
Saffron is that which consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives. X712 tr. Pomets Hist Drugs 1. 112 Saffron is the 
Chive, or Thread of a Flower. 1728 Douglas, Saffron m 
Pkit Trans. XXXV. 569 They fall to picking out^the 
Filament! Styli, or Chives, and with them, a pretty long Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, or string to which they are joined, 
b- wrongly applied to the ovary. 

1727 Bradley Fain. Did, s.v. Alaturnus, At the Bottom 
of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a 1 ruit or 
Berry fill’d with three Seeds. 

3. '1 he filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole, arch, or Obs. 

16^ Power Exp. Philos. 1. 4!> Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style or poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents. 1672 
Grew Anat Plants 1. v. § 13 Made up of two general parts, 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive. 1734 Martyn m 
Phil. Trans. XLVIIL 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina, 1750 G. Hughes Barbados App. 316 Chives are 
those slender Bodies which surround the Ovarium ui the 
Centre of Flowers, and support the Summits. 1787 Withb;r- 
iNG Bat Arrangem. passim. 1807 J; E. Smith Phys, Bot. 
270 The Stamens, formerly called Chives. 

b. Misapplied by Ray, and some after him, to 
the anther (also apex, pendant, semet, or summit). 

1691 Ray Creation i. {1704} 124 The prolific seed contained 
in the chives or apices of the Stamina. 1707 Phillips, 
Chives, the fine Threads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knobs that grow on the top of those Threads. 
1721 Bradley Philos, Acc, IFks. Nat. 28 Little Threads, to 
which the Botanists have given the name of Stamina, .are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses cal! d Apices 
or Chives. 173a Flower Card. DispL, Apices,^ Chives, the 
small knobs that grow on the fine T’hreads or Stamina, 

4. A slender blade (of grass) ; a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like ; = Chithe i. 

x6io Barrough Meth. Pkysick i. xxxviii. (1639* 60 If any 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. x6x6 Surfl. Countr. 
Faimie 645 A conie . . will gather vp the smallest chiue of 
grasse that may be. 1837 Wright Prov. Diet., Chives, 
chits of grass. . 

6. One of the lamellse or the gills forming the 
hymenium of an agaric. (Perhaps another word.) 

1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat 19 Champignion. . 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed ; but I do not find, with the greatest Care, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. 1744 Pickering, Mush* 
rooms, in Phit Trans. XLIII. 96 The Lamellse ov Chives 
on the concave side of the Umbella. Ibid, 97 A . . Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel 

CMve 8 (tjiv). Thieved Cant. A knife. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 12 He takes his Chive and 
cuts US down. 1725 A*ew Cant Did., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw. 18x2 in J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, Os*Chives, Bone- 
handled Knives. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 490 The 
dreadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if 
necessary. 1873 Slang Diet s.v., Chive, a knife, .the word 
is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy. 

Hence OMve v., to ‘ knife 

1725 New Cant. Diet, To Chive his Darbies, to saw 
asunder his Irons. 18x2 J, H.Vaux Flash Diet, s.v*, to chiv 
a person is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873 m Slang 
Did. 

■t Cliivel, Obs.rare'^^s Of doubtful mean- 
ing : Prof. Skeat suggests — ^To shiver, to tremble. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B V. X03 As a letheren purs ’ lolled his 
chekes Wei sydder ^anhis cnyn')?ei chiueled {v,r. cheuerid] 
forelde. C vn. 199 Ychiueledfw.z*. hechyuelede, i-reueled} 
for elde. , - , , 

tChiveu. Obs. rare-K [pern, the same as 
chivin, Chevin, chub, ‘ a very shy fish, which hides 
in holes ’. But cf. also Chivte.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Nares chivan) ; ‘ to run away 
precipitately’ (Nares). 

c 1660 Robin Hood 4- Stranger (Ritson n. xi. 30) ‘ Go play 
the chiven ' the stranger said, ‘ Make haste and quickly go » 
Chiver, obs. form of Shivee. 

CMverelCl, obs. ff. Cheveeae, Cheveeei- 
t CMveret. Obs. See quot and cf. Chbveeal, 
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17x9 J. Roberts Spinster 346 Many woollen stuff's, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, .such as, . Sattinets and chiverets. 

f Cbr'V'et* Obs. [cf. Civet], dim. of Chive!, 
in sense 2, See quot. _ 

x7o8-2t KeRvSey, Chiveis the small Parts of the Roots of 
Plants, by which they are propagated. So Bailey 1721- 
1800. [But this explanation, comes verbally from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of chives ; so that Kersey s 
is possibly a Dictionary error.] 

Chiveteyn, var. of Chevetaik. 

CMviatite. [Named 1853 from Chiviato, Peru, 
where found.] A sulphide of bismuth and lead, 
of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 

x868 Dana 86. - 

t chivie, ci. Obs. rare-^. ? Fearful, trembling. 

1636 R. James tr. Minucius 42 Pale chivie people and 
deserving pitty {pallidi trepidi misericordia dignx\. 

Chivin, obs. variant of Chevik, chub. 

Chivy, another form of Chevy sb. and v. 

Chiisel(l, -il, chiz 32 el(l, obs. ff. Chisel, Chesil. 


CHLABHITE. 


CHIiOBIl^ATB. 


Chizz. [From the sound.] = Chibe. 

1884 G. M. Fenn Hard to Win lix, Then from the dry 
grass hard by came the shrill crisp clrizz of the grasshopper, 

CUadBite (klse-dnait). Min, [Named 1846 
after Chladni, writer on meteorites : see -ite.] A 
variety of the mineral Enstatite, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) 
CMamydate (klse'mid<? 5 t), a. ZooL [f. Gr. 

Biantle : see -ATE Having 
a ‘ mantle ’ ; applied to certain molluscs. 
CMamydeoUS ^klami-dios), a, Bot. [f. mod. 
L. chlamyde~m, f. as prec. + -ous.] Having one or 
more floral envelopes. 

CMamjdopllore (klse-midtjfo^M). Zool. Also 
ehla-myphore. [ad. modX. chlamydophorus (in- 
correctly chlcttnyphorus)^ f. Gr. ■yKtxyi.vh- {y(Boi.ydjd) 
mantle, cloak + -^>opoy bearing, wearing.] 

A genns of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South American species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the armadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Ami. II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus. 1849 Sk, 
Hat. Hist,.) Mammalia Vs! The chlamyphorus. .pos- 
sesses characters so exclusively its o'wn as to render it 
one of the most intere.sting discoveries in zoology. 1876 
Encycl. Brit.) Chlamydopkore . . found at Mendoza on the 
Eastpn slope of the CordiiIera.s, where it is known as the 
Pichiciago. 

ii CMamys (klse-mis). [a. Gr. x\a\i.v^ mantle.] 

1 , Greek Aniiq. A short mantle or cloak worn 
by men in ancient Greece. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 610 His right arm . . supports 
a chlamys, which crossing his breast de.scends on both his 
sides. 1875 Bryce Rom. Emp. iv. .ed. 5) 49 Charles 
. . had exchanged hi.s .simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys. 

2 . Bot. The floral envelope. 

CMoasitMte (kDite'nf)^!^). Min, [(1845) f. 

Gr. xkoavQii’i budding, sprouting, f. xpori a young 
green shoot.] A variety of Smaltitis containing 
a large proportion of nickel. (Dana, 1850.) 

II CMoasma (kl^ jas'zma). Med. PL cHoa*s- 
mata. [f. Gr. xXonfeiv to become green (as if a. 
Gr. An affection of the skin, char- 

acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fimgotis growth, or due 
simply to dejiosits of pigment in the epidermal 
cells, b. pi. These discoloured patches. 

1876 Duhring Dis, Skin 41 Chloasmata . . occasioned by 
the presence of an excessive amount of the normal pigment. 
Ibid. 338 Chloasma is a pigmentary affection. 

t CMoaaplitlia*se. Chetn. Obs. [f. chlo~ in 
Chloeinb + Napethase, q.v,] A name proposed 
by Laurent for mmo^kloronaphthalene. So CMo- 
maphthese for di-chloronaphthaleney etc. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th, (ed. 2) 195, 

CMor-^, combining form of Gr. yXoipM green, 
used before a vowel : cf. Chloeo-E 
CMor- Chem. Combining form of chlorine 
{chloric f chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly before 
a vowel) in forming names of chlorine compounds. 
Like the fuller form Chloeo-, prefixed chieflY to 
the names of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc. belonging to them) in order to form the 
names of new compounds due to the action of 
chlorine upon the former. Most of these are sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the remainder of the word ; e.g. Clilorace-tic, 
name of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of I, 3 , or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-, di-, tri-chlor acetic acids respectively- 
Similarly, chloracedal, chloraceta'mic, chlora'- 
cet amide, chlora'cetate, chlor a' cetane, chlora-ce- 
ionrtril, chlora'cetyl, chloraddehyde, chloralo'id, 
chloraldin, chlo'ramide, chlorarmylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl aicohol), chlora'nu, 
’■anila'mic, -a'nilamide, -anidic, -a'niline, etc, ; 
chloranrsic, chloreiha'ne, ckloretke*ne, cklorisa'mic, 
-isa’tic, -i' satin, etc. 

b. Also C2iloxa*cid, * an acid in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple^ {Syd. Soc, Lex.) ; CMoxaThia, a crystal- 
line substance (CgH^jCla) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal-tar; 
CQBoxaluLm, a disinfecting agent, consisting of 
aluminium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities ; Chloxalti'ric (acid), an acid produced 
by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid ; 
ra*re, a name proposed by Mansfield, along with 
analogous forms in -ere, -ire, -ore, -ure, for a com- 
pound of chlorine with i, 2, 3, etc. atoms of 
oxygen ; ChlorauL’xate : see Chloeo-atjrate in 
Chloro- 2 ; CMoxa'zol, an oily fluid obtained by 
treating albumen with nitric and hydrochloric 
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acids ; CMoxhydxate, a salt of Clilorliy'dxic 
acid = Hydrochloric acid (HCl); Ohlorhydrisi, 
a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin ; of these there is a long series ; OMor- 
hydrosnlpliuiric acid, SO 3 H Cl, formed by union 
of SO 3 with chlorhydric acid ; Chloxio-dic, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, as cklorio dic acid, an 
old name for iodine chloride ; Clilori'odide, a 
compound of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chloriodide of ethylene, C 2 H 4 1 Cl ; 
CMoxiO’doform (HC Clg I), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chloroform and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which one atom of 
chlorine is replaced by iodine. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. vii. (ed. 2) 193 Vinegar., ex- 
posed along with dry chlorine to the action of the sun‘s 
rays, is converted into an acid called the chloracetic. 1873 
Watts Fotvjied CImn. 744 Tuosphorus pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into cnloraldehydes. 1888 IVine, Spirit 
4 Beer 8 Mar, 186/1 They endeavoured to bring it round 
by the drastic remedy of chloralum and permanganate of 
potash. iS^7 Hat. Encycl. I, 655 Chloramylal . . an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl. 
1863 Mansfield Salts 143 In Hypochlorous Acid, Cl O 
(Chlorare). ‘ Chlorous Acid,’ Cl Os (Chlorire). 1878 

Kwgzett A nim. Chem. 96 Acting on ammonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. 1880 Times 9 Oct. 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations . . chlorhydiate of ammonia r86o 
All F. Round No. 43. 391 He submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid. 1^9 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 386 Heated 
with hydrochloric acid, glycerin forms compounds termed 
chlorhydrins. 1831 T. P. Jones C Olivers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid. 1873 H attvs, Eowned Chem. 624 
Iodoform, dktilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. x8so Daubeny Atom. Tk. vii. 
(ed. 2) 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxidation of Indigo, and two sub-stances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by the substitution 
either of i or 2 atoms of chlorine for i or 2 of hydrogen. 

C. Mineralogy. Cliloxalii’miiiite, ‘ a hydrous 
chloride of aluminium, discovered at Vesuvius in 
the lava of 1873’ (Dana) ; C 3 ilora*patite, a va- 
riety of Apatite, containing chlorine ; CMox- 
ma'gnesite, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 

1875 in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. in. X. 481 Chloraluminite. 
1868 Dana Mm. 531 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

Cbloral (kloe-ral). Chem. [mod. f. Chlor(ine) 
-f- Al( COBOL) ; formed by Liebig after ethald\ A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; «= trichlor aldehyde (C Cl 3 • CHO). 
The name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C CI3 • CH • 3 OH), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anaesthetic, 

[183X Liebig in Annates de Chimie XLIX. 155 Dans la 
complete decomposition de I’alcool, le chlore en sdjpare 
Thydrogfene et le^ remplace- II se forme une combinaison 
. . que jappellerai. .chloral. La composition . . est calqude 
sur celle du mot <£thal.] 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 316 The most certain method of obtaining chloral. 
1871 M, Collins Mrg. Merck, II. vi. 182, 1 took a dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1874 Schor- 
LEMMER Carbon Compounds 146 Chloral hydrate, .acts as a 
sedative and anti.spasmodic, producing anaesthesia and a 
quiet sleep. 1880 Ouida Moths I. 5 [She] destroyed her 
nerves with . . chloral. 1885 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 641/2 
Devotees to the opium and chloral habit. 

Hence Chlora'lic a. yChem.\ of or pertaining 
to chloral ; CMo’xalide ( Chem.^, a crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral ; Chlo'ralism {Med!), 

‘ the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continued use of chloral hydrate ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Chlo-raliza’tion, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system {fg.m quot.) ; Clilo-xalize 
V., to bring under the influence of chloral; so 
CMo'xalized ///. a. 

1879 Sat. Eerf. 5 July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 
produced by the hydrate attained that . . Dr. Richardson 
has given it the name of chloralism, *885 Ibid. Jan. J02/1 
War was a form of chloralization. JC878 tr. ZiemssetdsCycl. 
Med. XVII, 446 Small quantities of chloral are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralized. Ibid., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
ralized animals. 

CKLorantlious (klorm-njjss), a. Bot. [f. 
Chlor- 1 + Gr. flower + -ous.] Having 

green flowers. 

Hence CMoramtlty, a condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral organs return to the colour and condition 
of leaves, as in the green rose, green flowers of 
Pyrethrum, etc. 

1871 Thiselton Dyer in Jml. Bot. IX. 19 A kind of 
corymb of chloranthous flowers. 

Clilorastrolite (klorm'strdlait). Min. [Named 
1837; f. Gr. xA-ft^p-dj green -f d<rT/>ov star-f -LITE.] 
A light bluish-green mineral, closely related to 
(or a variety of) Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
stellate structure and pearly lustre, sometimes used 


as a gem ; found in rounded pebbles on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

5850 Dana Min. 307. 

CMorate (kloa-r/t). Chem. [f. Chlor-ic + 
-ATE 4 : cf. F. chlorate.l A salt of chloric acid, 
e. g. chlorate of potash, or potasshim chlorate, 
KO3 Cl. Perchlorate, a salt of perchloric add, 
as perchlorate of potash, KO4 Cl. 

t8z3 J. B ADCOCK Dom. Amttsem, 65 Finely levigated 
chlorate, or hyperoxy muriate of potash. 1833 W. Gregory 
Inorg. Chem. 272 The chlorates . . deflagrate violently with 
combustible matter . . The only important chlorate is chlor- 
ate of potash . . The perchlorate of potash . . is the only 
perchlorate of interest. 

Chloretic, a. Min. — Chloritic. 

Chloric (kloo-rik), tz. Chem, [f. Chlob-ine -h 
-ic ; cf. F. chlorique.'l Of or pertaining to chlor- 
ine; containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than chlorous compounds ; as 
in chloric oxide ox anhydride, chloric acid 

{hyd 7 ' 0 gen chlorate), 1 : 10 ^ Cl, a colourless syrupy 
liquid, having a strong acid reaction, and powerful 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities: its salts are 
chlorates. Chloric ether, an old name of ethyl 
chloride, C2 H5 Cl ; in Med. sometimes applied to 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

Perchloric acid HO4CI, containing a still smaller pro- 
portion of chlorine, is a colourless very volatile liquid ; its 
salts are perchlorates. 

iSio [see Chlorine i.] 1818 Faraday Res. xvii. (1823^ 81 
The compound of chlorine and olefiant ^ as sometimes called 
chloric ether. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 219 Chloric Acid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen . . existing in the 
class of salts . , now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts Eict. 
Chem. I. 906 Chloric acid when oxidated at the positive 
pole of a voltaic battery yields perchloric add. 1868 Royle 
& Headland Mat. Med. ted. 5' 724 A solution of i part of 
pure chloroform in 7 of Rectifi^ Spirit has been much used 
under the fictitious name of chloric ether. 

Clilo'rid, a. 7 'are.. [cf. forid!\ Of a greenish 
tint of complexion ; or ? = Chlorotic. 

1834 Good Study 0/ Med. (ed. 4) IV. 83 All cases marked 
by indigestion and a chlorid countenance. 

CMoridate (klo-j-rid^k), v. Photography, [f. 
next + -ATE 3 .] trans. To treat with a chloride; 
e.g. to cover (a plate) with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 
OMoride (klo®'rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. [f. 
CHLOE-INE -(• -IDE.] 

1 . Chem. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical. A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
(H Cl), itself called on this type hydrogen chloride. 

i8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. Introd. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following the 
analogy of oxide. 1818 Faraday Res, vii. 19 A strong so- 
lution of chloride of silver. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 202 
Chlorid of ammonium. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic s Ask 
the chloride’s name From somebody who know.s 1 

2 . Applied in the arts to a number of bleaching 
and disinfecting compounds, such as ‘ chloride of 
lime’, 'chloride of soda’, 'chloride of potash’, 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Ure.) 

It is now generally believed, that these so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
mixtures of true chloride with hypochlorite (Ca". Cl. OCL.) 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I, 583 The chloride of lime is 
thu.s converted by heat into chloride of calcium. 183a Ma- 
caulay ixiLi/e^ Lett, ( 1880) 1 . 270 The chloride was brought 
since the cholera came. *854 H. Miller Sch. f Schm. 
xxii. (i860) 233/2 Thoroughly fumigated with sulphur and 
Chloride-of-Lime. 1875 Ure Did. Arts 1. 7S1 Chloride of 
lime — so called— was first employed in the liquid form as 
a bleaching agent in 1798. Ibid, In the manufacture of 
chloride of Hme, chlorine gas is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over dry slaked lime, 
the product being thus . . a liquid or a powder. Ibid, 

The property of chlorine, to destroy offensive odours and 
to prevent putrefaction, gives to the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. Ibid. Qiloride of potash is known as 
Water of Javelle. . chloride of soda as Labarraque’s Liquor. 

3 . Chlorides \ 'a common term [on the Pacific 
coast of U.S.] for ores containing chloride of silver* 
(Raymond Mining Gloss!). 

Cllloridisse (kloo-ricbiz), v. Incorrectly chlo- 
rodize. [f. prec. + -IZE.] 

1 . Photography. = Chloeidate v. 

2 . Mining. ' To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with salt, preparatory 
to amalgamation* (Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 647/1 A sensible loss of copper 
arises by being chlorodised, and carried off" by the saline 
vapours. 1884 HarpePs Mag. Aug. 391/2 Salt is . . used at 
home in chlorodizing ores. 

Ohlorimeter, -try : see Chlobometee, -try. 
Chlorinate, sh. [f. Chlorine -i- -ate 4 .] A 
product obtained by saturating a caustic alkali or 
its solution with chlorine ; = Chloride in sense 2. 

1876 Gross Dk. Bladder 264 If gangrene supervene, the 
wound must be syringed with weak solutions of nitric acid, 
tincture of myrrh, chlorinate of soda. 

Chlorinate (kl 5 ®*rm^^t), v. (Chiefly in passive!) 
[f. Chlorine + -ate 3]. To act upon or impregnate 
with chlorine ; to convert lime, soda, etc. into the 
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so-called ‘chloride’ (sense 2) ; to treat gold or 
silver ore with chlorine, in order to extract the 
precious metal. 

Hence OHorinated///. a.y as chlorinated Ihncy 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’. 

1856 Arct. Exp. I. xv. 160 One salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame. 1876 Harley Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 
178 Chlorinated Lime was first prepared , . in 1798. 1875 
XJre Diet, Arts I. 788 If the ore to be chlorinated contains 

finely-divided gold in quartz. 

CElormation [f. as prec. -{- 

-ATION.] 

a. Chem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 
etc. with chlorine, "h. Mining. The process of 
extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

1854 J* ScoFFEKN in Ords Circ. Chem. 31^2 Proto- 
chloride of iron is a union, of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 1875 Ubb Diet. Arts I. 787 The 
chlorination-process was originally prepared by Prof. 
Platiner, and., applied in iSsi. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 

CMorine (klo«mn, -9in), Chem, [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr, 
yellowish or light green 4 - -ine 3 , Gr. -trT?, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative suffix. In 
p". cklore, Ger. chlor (without any sitffix).] 

1 . One of the non-metalHc elements ; a yellowish- 
green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into 
a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
irritating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl ; atomic weight, 35*5. 

^ It is not found free in nature, but is widely distributed in 
its compounds, chiefly in the chloride of sodium (common 
salt?. The .simple element was obtained by Scheele in 1774, 
but was at first supposed to be a compound body {ox^nn- 
unatic acid ) ; its elementary nature was established by Davy 
in 1809-10. It has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
qualities, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 

bromine y iodine send ^uorine, it forms an important 
group of elements resembling each other in properties and 
com^und.s, 

rSio (15 Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc. (1811) 32 It 
has been judged most proper . . to call it Chlorine, or 
Chloric gas. 18x3 — Agric. Chem. (1814) 44 Chlorine may 
be^ produced by heating together a mixture of . . muriatic 
acid, and Man|(anese. x8a6 Henry Elem. Ckem, I. 210 
Chlorine was discovered , fay Scheele. .and first described 
by him . . under the name of dephlogisticated marine acid. 
It was afterwards termed in the French nomenclature oxy- 
genated or oxygenized muriatic acid, and by Dr. Pearson 
oxymuriatic acid. 1830 Sir J. Hersckec Study Nat, Phil. 
56 The discovery of the disinfectant powers of chlorine. 
1863 -7a Watts Did. Chem, I. 901 Chlorine, by combining 
with hydrogen or a metal, acts indirectly as an oxidising 
agent. Chlorine destroys the colour of most organic pig- 
ments. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 109 Chlorine is largely 
used as a bleaching agent. 

1838 Emerson Address Wks. {Bohnl 11 . 192 The re- 
ligious sentiment . . is the embalmer of the world- It is 
myrrh and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 

2 . aitrib. ; esp. in names of compounds, where 
it is » chloric i chlorous ^ of chlorine ; as chlorine 
monoxide (hypochlorous anhydride), CI2 O, a pale 
reddish gas, with powerful bleaching properties ; 
chlorine ietroxide (perchloric oxide), CI2O4, a 
deep yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ceedingly explosive yellowish liquid ; chlorine tri- 
oxide (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Cl^ O3, a yel- 
lowish-green explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold ; so chlorine sulphide^ bisulphide^ selenide^ etc- 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anai, V. 104/1 On the addition of chlor- 
ine-water. x86o PiESSE Lab. them. Wonders 97 Chlorine 

f as. zdj^V/ATTs Eoztfned Chem, 186 Chlorine tetroxide 
as a powerful odour. Ibid. 198 By decomposing chlorine 
bisulphide. 1880 J. W. Lkog Rile 33 With chlorine vapour. 
iSSt Williamson in Nature l:^p. 618. 416 With this know- 
ledge of the molecular consti tution of hy drogen and of chlor- 
ine gases. 

Chlorine (kloa-rsin), a. rare, [f, Gr- 
light green + -ineI.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring ; light green, grass-green. (In quot. 1849 
humorously tsi * green ’.) 

<fZz84o Poe Welly ’SStY^. 1864 HI. 204 Nothing is more 
clear than this proposition— although denied by the chlorine 
critics. i8y6 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterjly iv, 3^ Trees 
..green with the first sweet chlorine foliage of April. 

Chlorimferous (kloerini-feros), a. [f. Chlob- 
INE + -(i)PEEOus.] Yielding chlorine. 

x8$4 J, ScoFFERN in Ords Circ. Sc.^ Chem, 31X Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid being the chloriniferous fluid. 
/^:'CMori2iiz©(kl6®'rinM2), [f. as.prec. 4 -^izb.] 
tram. To treat with chlorine. 

x88i S. Jennings GoldF. Wynaad vili. ft Th& chlorine 
gas is admitted, beneath the pulpy mass to be chlorinked. 

Chlo3dmOTl.S iklo^-rinos), [£ as prec, -f -ous,] 
Of the character of chlorine. 

183^ Harley Mat. Med. 36 A faint chlorinous odour. 

Chlorite Mkloo’rait). Min. [ad. Gr. 

(Pliny), name of some green stone, f. light 

green : see -its.] A name applied to certain 
green hydrous silicates of magnesia and alumina 
occurring in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
the characteristic ingredients of chlorite slate. 

The name was taken as a specific one by Werner in 1789. 
In 1838 Von Kobelf showed that Werner’s name included 
more than one species, and restricted it to the hexagonal 


chlorite of St. Gothard, from which he separated RipidoUte : 
various other species have since been established, as Pen- 
nimte^ Delessiie^ Leuchienbergite^ Clinochlore, Chloritoid^ 
etc., and as ‘ chlorite’ has thus become a vague popular term, 
Dana has given the name of Prochloriie to the St. Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species. 

[1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 626 Chlorites is a stone of a grasse 
green colour.] 1794 Kirwan Min. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either investing other stones, or heaped together . . 
feels greasy. 1807 Carne in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 293 It 
is composed of shist, chlorite, and quartz. 1813 Bake- 
well Introd. Geol. (1815) 41 Chlorite , , is nearly allied to 
talc. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. xiv. (1857? 297 It was 
encrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the ship-carpenter spreads 
over his slips. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. v. 104. 

2. attnb., esp. in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with quartz, felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of Chloritoid, 

xSoz Playfair Illustr. Hutto7t, Th. 12 Micaceous chlorite, 
hornblend, and siliceous schistus. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Ckem. iv. 11814) 194 Chlorite Schist .. consists of chlorite, 
a green or gray substance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar. 1850 Daubeny Atom. Tk. xii. (ed. 2) 41 1 Hydro- 
silicates . . Example : Chloritespar. 1834 Dana Mi^p 298 
Chlorite spar. 1^3 Lyell Attitq. Man xv. (ed. 3) 298 Three 
varieties of granite, besides gneiss, chlorite-slate . . serpen- 
tine. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 393 Chlorite rocks. 

Chlorite ^ (kloo-rait). Chem. [f. CuLOit-iNE -h 
-ITE.] A salt of chlorous acid {hydrogen chlorite., 
HCIO2); e,g. chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 
Ag Cl O2 , having the form of yellow crystalline 
scales, which decompose with explosion. 

Hypochloriiey a salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1853 Gregory Inorg. Chem. no Cl Oi, CI.^ Otj, and CI3 O17 
. .they all yield, with potash, mixtures of chlorate and chlor- 
ite. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. I. 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, when 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides by loss 
of oxygen. 

Chloritic (kloritik), a. Min. [f. Chlorite I 
-l- -ic.] Consisting of, or containing, chlorite. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 38 Of chalk and chloritic 
sand. *876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. viii. 157 Chloritic 
and argillaceous slates. 

Cllloritoid (kloe-ritoid). Min. [f. as prec. + 
-OH). Named by Rose, 1837, from its resemblance 
to chlorite.] A foliated hydrous silicate of alumina 
and iron, varying in colour from greenish black 
to gray ; also called chlorite spar. 

1844 in Dana Min. 523. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
XI XL 399 Chloritoid has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 

CllloritOtlS (klorsi'tss), a. Min. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous : cf. F. chloriteuxl\ Of the nature of, or 
containing, chlorite. 

i8S3 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. Ill, xxxii. 398 noie^ 
Chloritous slate. x8^ Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 339 
Greenish colour which it owes to a chloritous silicate of 
iron. 

Cllloro-^ (kloeTG), before a vowel commonly 
shortened to Chlor-. [a. Gr. combining 

form of x^^P^^ green, pale green, as in x^^P^~ 
Kopos green-leaved, x^<^P°'P^b,<iv pale black.] 

An element in many modern scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. Besides those 
explained in their alphabetical places, are the 
following: 

Ghlorocaxpous (-ka*Jtpas), a. Bot. [Gr. xapirbs 
fruit ; see -ous], ‘ having yellow or greenish fruit ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlorocru’orin (see quot.) ; 
Chlorogemic acid, Ckem. [Gr. -7 €F£/cos producing] 
= caffeiannic acid (s-e Caffbio), so called from 
colouring ferric salts green ; Chlorogenin (-^^'d^f- 
nin), Chem.f a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms a green powder; Ohlorcmelan, 
Chloromelanite, Min. [Gr. x^®/>oju€AaF- pale 
black] =» Ceonstedtite ; Chlor opheeite (-H’ait), 
Min, [Gr. (pails brown], a hydrated silicate of iron, 
occurring in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black ; Chlo’- 
rophaMi(-fsen), Phys. and Chem. [Ox.-pavijs, -(pavos 
showing], ‘the greenish-yellow form of Chromo- 
PHAN’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; Chlo'TOTglhaxte{-fe^n),Min. 
[as prec.], a variety of fluor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated ; Chloro^ 
phanerite [-fsemeroit), Min. [Gr. <paveph mani- 
fest + -its], a variety of Glauconite or green earth 
occurring in erujjtive rocks ; Chloro'phantous a. 
[Gr, -(pavos showing : see -ous], ‘ of a yellow or 
yellowish appearance’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlo'xo- 
phyte [Gr. <pvr6v plant], any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
{Syd^ Soc. Lex.) ; Chlorospeirm (-spaim), Bot. 
[Gr. airipfia seed], a sea-weed belonging to the 
division Chlorospermm or Chlorospormy character- 
ized by green spores; Chlorospinel (-sprnel), 
Min.f a variety of Spinel of a green colour, due 
to the presence of copper ; Ohlorotannia* Chem.^ 
‘a term for tannin when coloured with chloro- 


phyll ’ (-^/Z. A’gzt. Lex.) ; ChloTotil©, Miti. [Gr. 
TiXos fibre], ‘ a hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
curring in capillary green crystals’ (Dana 1879) ; 
€hloroxa*nthoTis, a. [Gr. ^av&os yellow : see -ous], 
‘of a green or olive and yellow colour’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chlorocruortn, a green substance 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cause of the 
green colour of the blood of .some species of Sabella. 1832 
Shepard Min. 124 Ckloromelan (see Cron.stedite). 1887 
Athenmwn 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent .specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormekuiite, amber, and callai’s. 1822 
Cleveland Min. 476 Chlorophmite. 1843 Porti.ock Geol, 
227 Chlorophseite . . is a common mineral in the Irish trap. 
1802 W. Nicholson yrid. Nat. Philos. 1. 151 On the Chlo- 
rophane, and a supposed new Variety of Barytes. 1826 
Henry Elem. Che7}i. I. 160 Chlorophane gives out abun- 
dantly an emerald green light by the mere heat of the hand ; 
and after being exposed to the sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in a dark place for some time. 1857 
Shepard Min., Chlorophanerite. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. § 88 Species posse.ssing the true green of Chlorosperms 
and the rosy purple of Rhodqsperms. 1884 Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 The green varietie.s, called Chlorosperms, have 
their abode in shallow waters. 1850 Dana Miji, 371 Ciiloro- 
spinel is a grassgreen spinel. 

Ckloro- Chetn. Combining form of clilorhtey 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (cliiefiy before a 
consonant) in forming names of chlorine com- 
pounds and substitution products : see Chlor- 2, 

a. esp. in names of substitution products formed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
e. g. Chlorohemzeaie, formed from benzene by the 
substitution of one or more chlorine atoms for 
hydrogen atoms ; so chloro-benzamide, -benzide, 
-benzil, -benzoic, etc. ; chlorocyanamide, -cy anilide ; 
chloro-ethajie ; chloromcthane, -methyl, etc. ; chloro- 
p 7 ‘ 0 pio 7 tic, etc.; chloroproteic', ckloroquinone; chloro- 
salicin ; chlorotolnene ; chlorovale^dc, etc. 

b. Chlor o-aurate, a compound of chloride of 
gold with a basic chloride or a hydrochloraie ; 
chlorohromide, a compound containing chlorine 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromide of silver ; chlorohrom- 
iodide, a similar compound containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; chlorohromoform, a liquid 
(H C Cl 2 Br) intermediate between chloroform 
(H C Cl 3) and bromoform (H C Bfs) ; chloro- 
carbojiio acid, a synonym of Carbon5d chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO Cl 2) ; chlorcohloric, name 
given to a supposed acid, of composition ClgOj^; 
chlorochromate, a salt of chlorochromic acid, 
an oxychloride of chromium (CO2CI2); chloro- 
cyanic acid, early name of cyaaog-eii chloride, 
CN Cl ; chlorohydric, etc., chloroiodide : see 
Chlor- 2 ; chloromamgfanese, commercial name 
of manganese chloride, used as a disinfectant; 
chloromeTcnrate, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a hy- 
drochlorate ; chloropa'lladate, a compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec. ; 
chloro-perchloric, name of an acid of supposed 
structure Cl^ Oi7; chloropi-crin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling picric acid with 
chloride of lime ; chloroplartiuate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinum, analogous to chloro- 
aurates ; so chloroplaidnoTis a . ; chlorostam- 
nate, a similar compound of chloride of tin ; 
chlorosnlphurio acid, old name of sulphuiyd 
chloride. 

*873 Watts Fownes* Chem, 417 Auric chloride combines 
with a number of metallic Chlorides, forming a series of 
double salts, called *Chloro-aurates. Ibid. 813 ^Chloro- 
benzoic Acid treated with sodium amalgam and water is con- 
verted into benzoic acid. Ibid. 427 The ^chlorobromide i.s 
prepared by treating tetrammonio-platinous chloride with 
bromine. 1881 Athenseum 15 Jan. 98/3 On some ^Chloro- 
bromiodides of Silver. 1882 ~ 16 Dec. 818/2 The author 
has detected carbon tetrabromide, bromoform, and *chloro- 
bromoform. 18x9 Children Ckem. Anal* 7 Acid Gases . . 
hydrochloric, carbonic and *chlorocarbonic acids. 1826 
Henry Bletn. Chem. I. 363 Chloro-carbonic acid has an 
intolerably pungent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 138 Euchlorine, an ex- 
plosive yellow gas, composed of a mixture of chlorine and 
*chlorochloric acid, 1854 Ronald Chetn, Techn. I, 371 We 
have heard that ^chlorochromic acid has been dispensed 
with in the purification of the paraffine. 187X Sckellen's 
Spectrum Anal. 434 The absorption spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride. 1819 Children Chem. A^ial. 
323 *Chlorocyanic acid was first observed by Berthollet, 
and called by him ‘oxyprussic acid.’ 1873 Watts Fawned 
Chem. 579 *^Chloroethane is often called Hydrochloric ether. 
1836 Kane Ard. Exp. 11. xL ^ A *chlorohydrated tinc- 
ture. 1848 Dana Zooplu 714 Dissolved in *chlorohydric 
acid. x8s3 R. Hunt Man, Pkotogr. 246 The ^chloroiodide 
of lime may be formed in the same manner, 1884 
Exhib. Catal. 63/1 *ChIoromanganese .. Camphoric Anti- 
septico, Salicylic Acid, 1873 Watts Fownes' Ckem. 549 
Chlorine and Methane, expo.sed to diffuse daylight, yield 
the compound called *chloromethane or methyl-chloride. 
1843 Graves Clinical Med, 33 The cklorure platinosopo- 
iassique now considered as a compound of chloroplatinous 
acid, and the chlorobase of potassium, must then be called. 
*chloroplatinate of potassium, 1834 Orfs Circ. Sc., Clmn. 
333 The chloroplatmate of ammonia.. is a yellow salt. 
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1873 Watts Fownes* 422 Double salts called platino- 
chlorides or chloro-platinates. 1847-0 Todd Cyd. Anat, IV. 
164 This substance [i.e. Chlorite of protein] is sometimes 
called *Chloroproteic acid. 1873 Watts Foivnes’ Chem. 444 
Stannic chloride forms with alkaline earth-metals, crystal- 
line double-salts, called Stanno-chlorides or *Chlorostan- 
nates. i8a6 Henry Chem. L401 Some chemists have 
, . proposed to call it the *chloro-sulphuric acid. 

c. Also in some names of miiierals containing 
chlorine ; as CMoroca'lcite [Calcite], a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana) ; Olilorotlii’onite [Gr. sulphur], a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius; named 1873. 
CMorodyae (klo®Tt^doin). [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroform ■+ anodyne. (Analytically, 
the elements are Gr. green + bhvvri pain.)] 

A drug, popular as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chloroform, morphia, tincture of Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, and other substances. 

1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 158, I . .have been thinking 
of realising some chlorodyne, 187. OuiDA In Wint. City 
ill. 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than she could sleep without chlorodyne. 1887 Daily Neivs 
11 Jan. 7/1 Jn the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of stupefying her. 

CMoroform (kl 5 ’>'nHprm\ sb. [a. F. chloro- 
name given by Dumas in 1834, f, Ghloeo-2 
-hFo;RM(YL, as being a chloride of formyl (fa. its 
obs. sense of CH— methenyl; not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acid^.] 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(sp.gr. 1*5), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish tast e, the vapour of which when 
inhaled produces insensibility ; hence it is much 
used as an ansesthetic in surgical and obstetrical 
operations. Chemically, it is a triatomic haloid 
ether of the methyl series = trichlorometliane, or 
methenyl trichloride, CG CH. 

[1834 J. Dumas in Ann. de Chimie LVI. 120 La formule. . 
correspond h un chlorure d’hydrogbne carbone, qui est 
Tequivalent de I’adde formique anhydre . . C'est ce qui ' 
m’engage h la d&igner sous le nom de chloroforme.] 183^8 i 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 312 Chloroform. This 
remarkable substance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and Liebig (Dates 183X, 1832]. 1847 

Sir J[. Simpson Nezu Anaesthetic 7, I have found, however, 
one infinitely more efficacious than any of the others, viz. 
Chloroform, or the perchloride of fonnyle. 1847 Idmi. 
Land. Nezm 4 Dec. 370/2 Chloroform. This new ansssthetic 
agent was used most successfully last Monday. 1839 Q. R. 
Jan. 74 At the Liverpool meeting of the professors of * Social 
Science’ [1858] Sir Jame.s Stephen introduced the happy 
phrase of * statistical chloroform’. i8do All Y* Rotttm 
No. 4S. 45a Had Simpson kept secret the mean.s of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform, what immense pecuniary benefit 
would have accrued to himself 1 
b. in Comb, as chloroform-hottk^ •drunkenness^ 
dnhakr, ^poisonmg-f etc. Ohloroform-co- 
agulum: see quot. ; oMoroform-narcosis, in- 
sensibility produced by chloroform. 

1878 tr. Ziemsseds Cyd. Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there i.s produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of the colour of red sealing-wax (chloroform coagulum). 
Ibid. 43r I’hose wlio divide chloroform narcosis into several 
clearly distinguished stages. Ibid. 439 There is no medi- 
cinal treatment for cases of chloroform poisoning. 
CMoroform (kl6-**rJf/>jm), z^. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irons. To administer chloroform to ; to render 
insensible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Danceix July 39/2, I had success- 
fully chloroformed several of the lower animals. 1838 O. 
W. Holmes A ni. Break/. T. xi. X07 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world. 1883 Leeds Mercnry 15 
Dea 5/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her, 

2 . tram/, and To render insensible. 

X849 B’. fo Head L takers y Pokers vii. (1851) 62 We now 
cliloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 F* Palgrave 
Norm. fyEn<:^. IV, 381 Ifwe chloroform ourselves against the 
painful perceptio'n [of human sorrows], 188a Chr. IVorld 
Ptillii XXL 25 The cold chloroforming them into an un- 
consciousness. 

Hence ChioTofonned /pi. a., ChloToforming 
vbl. sb. 

1848 Sir j. Si.MreoN in Lancet July 4/2 The chloro- 
formed hand. x86$ Pall Mall G. X2 Oct. 10 Hold the 
chloroformed cloth close to bis nose. 1883 Standard 22 
Mar. 5 5 [They] had pleaded guilty of the chloroforming 
and robbery. 

OMoroforsnic, u. [f. Chloroform sb. + -10 ; 
cf. F. chloroformiquel] * Relating to chloroform ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

CMoTOformist, [f- as prec. -f- -TST.] One 
who proiessionally administers chloroform ; one 
versed in the use of chloroform. 

187s H. Walton Dis. Bye rx The assistance of a pro- 
ficient chloroformist. 1879 J. Timbs in Cassell's Teckn. 
Bduc. IV. 119/1 'Jo officiate as chloroformist at her then 
pending accouchement. 1883 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/1 The 
conspirators may be briefly described as a League of 
Chloroformists and Poisoner.s. 

CMo.ToformissairioB.. Med. [f. next, + 
-ATiON ; cf. F. chloroformisationl\ The occur- 


rence or the induction of the sleep and anaesthesia 
caused by the inhalation of chloroform. 

Lancet 1 . 538/2 In some cases of chloroformization 
and etherization, 18S7 W. James in Mind XII. 8, I . . ob- 
served the .same recession of objects during the beginning 
of chloroformisation. 

CMoToformizes v. [f. Chloroform -i- 
-I2E ; cf. F. chloroformiser.'] «« Chlobofoem v, 
x88o R. Dowling 0/ P\ III. 213 He was heavily 

chloroformised first .. then strangled. 

01 ilorofor 2 nyl(e, early synonym of Chloro- 
form. r 1851 in M AVNE 

CMoroid. (klo®*roid), a. Chem, and ElecD'. [f. 
Chlor-inb + -oiD.] Akin to or resembling chlor- 
ine. Chloroid pole = chlorous pole, 
CJllOTOineter (klorf^-m/t^j). Also cMori- 
meter. [f. Chloeo- combining form of Chlorine 
+ -meter ; cf. F. chloromHre.'] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to estimating 
their bleaching power, etc, 

1826 Henry Blem. Chem. I. 585 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the assay of chloride of lime by indigo 
more certain .. by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpose, which he calls a chlorometer. 

Hence Chlorome-tiric a. ; Cliloro'metry (also 
chlorimeDy) [cf. F. chloromStrie\y * the name 
given to the process or processes by which the 
amount of available chlorine is estimated in sub-, 
stances containing it, which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 792). 
CMoropal (klor<i?u’pal). Min. [f. CuLOR-t 
-h Opal.] A green or greenish- yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appearance. 

1S26 Emmons Min. 170 Chloropal. 1868 Dana Min. 1^1884) 
462 Chloi'opal is partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

CMoropliyll (kloa'rJfil ), Bot, and Chem. (Also 
-phyle, -phylle, -phyl.) [a. F, chlorophyllei f. 
Gr, green + (l>vkkov leaf.] 

1 . The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
green parts of plants ; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules (chlorophylLbodies 
or •corpuscles'). Its chemical composition is uncer- 
tain. It forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water-animalcules, e. g. Hydra viridis. 

[1818 Pelletier & Caventou in Ann. de Ckimie IX. 195 
La matiere verte des vdg^taux . . Nous proposons de lui 
donnerle nom de chlorophyle.] 1819 Children Chem. Anal. 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plants. 1:84a Gray Stmet. Bot. iii. §4. (1880 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma are grains 
of chlorophyll, .to which the g;reen color of foliage is wholly 
owing. 1809 Rusjem Q. of A ir § 57 When I want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ‘ chloro- 
phyll', which at first sound.s very instructive ; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a 
thing which is called ‘ green leaf’, we should see more pre- 
ci.sely how far we had got. 

2. Comb.f as chlorophyll - body ^ -cell, -corpusclet 
•grain ^ -granule, 

1862 H. Spencer Princ,u. xv. (1873) 335 The upper 
stratum . . is composed of chlorophyll-cells. 187a Oliver 
Elem. Bot. i. viii, 109 The colouring matter is limited to 
very minute granules lying in the colourless fluid contents. 
These are called the chlorophyll granules. 1882 Vines 
Sachs's Bot. 45 These green-coloured portions of protoplasm 
. . designated Chlorophyll-bodies, 1883 M«Nab Bot, (Lond. 
Sc. Class-bks.) 1, xy The chlorophyil ^anule consists of 
two parts; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
toplasm .. and a green colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is diffused through and colours the granule. 

Hence CWoroipbylla-ceoiis a. [-aceous], con- 
taining chlorophyll ; OMoropliyTlan, ‘ a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll; probably iden- 
tical with what is called crystalline chlotophyll ’ 
\Syd. Soc. Lex,) ; CMoTophyTlian Tz. [cf. F. 
chlorophyllienf of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
CMoropSiyTlite, f a. Bot. »« Chlorophyll ; b. 
Min. A greenish mineral, a variety of Fahlxjnite, 
an altered form of loLiTB ; CMoropliyTlous 
characterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

1883 Vines Sachfs Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. Ibid. 758 The spectrum of Hoppe- 
Seyler's chlorophyllan is the^ same as that of chlorophyll. 
1880 Nature XXI. 438 He did not succeed in demonstrat- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oxygen. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. < 9 r^. Bodies 425 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of the leaves of plants. *841 Amer. 
/‘ml. Sc. XII. 358 The aqueous content of the chlorophyl- 
lite. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 311 Gloss., Chlorophyl- 
lojis, spoken of the leaf-cells when they. . contain a . . mass, 

: or little pellets of chlorophyll. 1871 Cooke Ftmgi 11875) 
117 No pure or chlorophyllous green. 

CMorosis (klor^w-sis). [mod.L. (in F. chlo- 
. rose), f. Gr. green, lit. ‘a making green ’ : 

see -osis. In sense 2 a, the etymology is lost 
sight of, and the notion is that of Goss of the 
natural colour which in this case is green.] 

1 . Path. A disease mostly affecting young fe- 
males about the age of puberty, characterized by 
anaemia, suppression or irregularity of the menses, 
and a pale or greenish complexion ; greensickness. 
1681 tr. IViliis* Rent. Med. Wks. Voc., Chlorosis, the 


green-sickness, or the virgins disease. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dotn. Med, (1790^ 5,23 The indolent and lazy .. are in a 
manner eaten up by the chlorosis, or green-sickness. 1874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. x-^ In those cases of chlorosis 
where the administration of iron is sufficient to reproduce 
the ruddy hue. 1882 _Qua_in Diet. Med., Chlorosis occurs 
almo.st without exception in young women about the time 
of puberty, but is found occasionally in children and mar- 
ried women, and, very rarely, even in men. [Cf. Shaks. 2 
Hen. IF, iv. iii. 100.] 

2 . Bot. a. A disease or affection of plants, in 
which the green parts become blanched or yellow 
through the chlorophyll not being developed, 
either on account of the absence of light ( «= Etio- 
lation), or spec, for want of iron in the soil. b. 
The turning green of some part normally of an- 
other colour, as in the reversion of petals to the 
form of green leaves. 

1807 Edin. Rev. XL 85 When plants become pale from, 
want of light ..he [Willdenow] terms it Chlorosis. 184a 
Gray Struct. Bot. {1869) Gloss., Chlorosis, a lo.ss of color: 
a reversion of the petals, etc., of a blossom to green leaves. 
x86fi Treas. Bot. 2r^Cklorosis, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject , , The most promising 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solution of sul- 
phate of iron. 

CMorotic (klorp*tik), a. [f. prec. ; see -OTIO. 
Cf. F. chloroiique.l 

1 . Pertaining to, or affected with, green sickness, 

X764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 150 The chlorotic fair Oft 

chalk prefer to the most poigiant cates. 1804 Abernethy^ 
Surg, Obs. (1826) 115 He was much emaciated . . and had 
a chlorotic appearance. 1873 W- S. Muyo Ne 7 Jer Again 
xv._ 199 A sickly sensitiveness that would disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 

^/g. 1873 Coniemp. Rev. XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing, -^we were going to call it chlorotic Christiaiiisra. x88i 
Standard 7 Oct, Those who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints. 

2 . Bot. Affected with chlorosis (sense 2 a). 

1836 Blackvtt. Mag. XXXIX. 309 The field looks shabby, 

becomes chlorotic, pines away. 1870 T. L. Phipson Sun 
56 A plant . . shut up in a dark place , . becomes chlorotic ; 
Its green colour disappears. 

CMorOUS (klo'^'ras), a. Chem. and Electr, [L 
Chlor-ine + -ous ; cf. F. ckloreux.] 

1 . Abounding in chlorine ; spec, containing chlor- 
ine in greater proportion relatively to oxygen 
than chloric compounds, as in chlorous oxide 
or anhydride, CI2O3, a yellowish green gas; 
chlorous acid, (hydrogen chlorite), HCIO^, the 
salts of which are chlorites. 

The compounds with a still greater proportion of chlorine 
are hypochlorotis oxide or anhydride {Cl-O*, a pale 
reddish yellow gas ; and hypochlorous acid i.H Cl O), the 
salts of which are hypochlorites. 

1845 G, Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 41 Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorou.s acid. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. 
184 Hypochlorous and chlorous acids . . by direct oxidation 
of hydrochloric acid, 186 Chlorous Oxide. 

2 . Of the quality of chlorine ; applied to elements 
or radicals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electro-negative. Chlorous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic battery, which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 

1881 Williamson in Nature XXIV, 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-positive or basy- 
lous, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. Ibid. 
417 Illustrations of the greater atomic values which ele- 
ments assume by combining with both chlorous and basylous 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. 
CMo'rttrated, ppl^ U. Chem. [f. F. chloruri, 
pa. pple. ot chlortirer, f. chlorure i see next, and 
-ATE 3 .] Combined or impregnated with chlorine. . 

1866 Intell. Observ. Ko. 57. 239 [He] washes the wound, 
in chlorurated water. 

CMo'raret. Chem. [f. Ghlor-ine + -hrbt ; cf. 
sulphuret, phosphuret. In F. chlorure.] A pri- 
: mary compound of chlorine with another element 
or a radical ; now commonly Ghlobide. 

X84Z TubneR E/em. Chem. fed. 7) 275 Those compounds 
of chlorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
ureLs, 

Ghoak, obs. form of Choke sb. and z/, 
Clioakee, var. of Choky sb. 

Choane, var. of Chawn, Obs., a cleft. 
Ckoanite (k^«‘ian9it). Falseont. [f. Gr. xodny 
funnel -h -ITE.] A fossil Zoophyte, generally charac-^ 

. terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forms 
, the nucleus of many chalk flints. 

' 1846- 9 Smart Diet. SuppL i8sx Richardson Geol. viii. 

2x5 The beautiful sections cut from the pebbles ..owe their 
exquisite markings to the fos-sil Choanite. 

Cboanoid (kju'ianoid), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
XoavT] funnel + -01D: cf. F. choanozde.] Funnel- 
shaped ; applied to one of the muscles of the eye’ 
in many vertebrata. 

x839-^7 Todd CycL Anat. HI. 1002/1 The suspensory or. 
choanoid muscle met with in Mammalia. 1881 Mivart 
Cat V. § 7 The eyeball.. is held in place by seven muscles. 
The first, .is the suspensor oculi, or ‘ choanoid ' muscle, 

Choar, obs. form of Core, Chore. 

[( Chobdar (tj^f^-bdai). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 
ehubdar, chobedar, chopdar, 9 choabdar. 
[Pers. and Urdu^ljo^js^ chobdar, i. staff.] 

In India, an usher or beadle attending on persons 
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of consequence, who hears as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver ; he is * still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col Yule). 

1701 in Wheeler Madras in Old 71 (1861) I. 371 (Y.) He 
had sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safeguard. 1786 
Burke Art W, Hastings XI. 443 A person of the 
meanest station, called a Chubdar, attest answering^ to our 
common beadle or tipstaff. 3:8io-x7 M. Wilks Hisi. Sk. 

5. India (ed. 2) 11 . xxxL no The Chobdars and attendants 
wereordered- 

CliOCa* * A mixture of coffee and chocolate * 
(Simmonds Diet Trade). 

Doran Table Fniits The favourite beverage of 
Voltaire, at the Caf^ Procope, was choca, a mixture of Coffee 
with Milk and Chocolate. .1 do not know a draught which 
so perfectly soothes and revives as hot well-frothed choca. 

Glioclilea, obs. ff. of Cochlea, -ry. 

II ClLOCll.a (tjjwtji!?). Also ohoco, chTichu. 
[Native name in Brazil,] Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant {SecMum 
eduh)^ cultivated forils wholesome succulent fruit. 

‘ From Madeira its fruits are sometimes . . sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of Chayotes.’ 

1756 P, Browne Jamaica 355 The Chocho Vine, .is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica. i88a Standard 14 
Dec, s/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine. 1887 — 16 Sept. 5/2 The chocho of Jamaica, the 
christophine of the French Antilles, the chuchii of Brazil . . 
chayota, or vegetable pear of Madeira . . is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chock .fAl Also 8-9 eBoak, and 

Chuck q, v. \Chock chuck appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are novr somewhat differentiated. Though they 
appear late, they may possibly go back to ONF. 
*chuquet ckoqtie, chouque (mod. Pic. choke, Norm. 
ckouque) == OF. ptche, zuche, ^ouche, souche * log or 
block of wood ’ ; cf. It ciocco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump ; also ciocca bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by Choke, with which it is occas. con- 
founded under the forms choke, choaki\ 

1 . A lumpy piece of wood, esp. for burning ; 
a block or log, dial, a ^ clog \ 

1674 [see Chuck]. iSga W. Cooper Gloss, Pr&vinc. 
Smsejc, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E. Peacock 
N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wood. x88x Isle of Wight Gloss. lE. D. S.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. 

2 . Turning. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 
terial to be turned to the mandril of the lathe ; 
now Chuck. Also aitrib. 

X703 MoxoN Jfech. Pxerc. 192 Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing to the Screw-Mandrel %7Q6P/iil. Trans. LXXVI. 31 
A stout mandrel, or arbor, for a chock Lathe. 1794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship I, 150 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
iron, screw-cut at one end, to screw into the end of a man- 
drel, 1803 Ann. Reg. 780 Being afterwards strongly 
cemented to a plug or chock, [it] is screwed upon the lathe, 
x8aa Imison 4 * Art 11 . 147 Place it on the collar at the 
chock end of the screw. 

3 . A term applied to a block of wood (usually 

wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, wheel, or 
other body from moving. Boat-chocks % * clamps 
of wood upon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ Sailor s Word-bki). 

1769 Falconer JOkt Ma-rhte (1789), Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other weighty body . . 
when the ship is in motion. 177$ Falch Days Diving 
Vess. 27, I secured them in proper chocks on the gunnels 
of the barges. 1849 Weale Diet Terms^ The long- 
boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed, x86^j 
WiJidsor Express 5 Oct., To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected with one of tlie lattice girders. 1874 Knight 
Diet Meek., Chock (Ship-building), a block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the props of a cradle to pre- 
vent it from slipping on the ways before the ship is ready 
to launch. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Chock, a wedge for fastening 
the cart to the shafts. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Chock, 
a wedge to keep the window from shaking, CkocUd, wedged. 
1877 E. Peacock N. W. Lincobish. Gloss,, Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to chock, or scotch the wheel of a cart 
or waggon. 1881 Daily Tel.^ 28 Jan., We had only one 
boat, and no tackles ready to lift her out of the chocks. 

4 :. Mining. See quot 1888. 

1708 J. C. Cctmpl. Collier (1845) 21 We lay Choak Deals 
which is Deales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Sand, or Earth. 1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. X885 
Times 10 A lighted candle placed against a chock 

in the working place of John Dyke. x888 Addy Sheffield 
Gloss., Chock, a thick, rectangular block of woodj used in 
building up a strong support for the roof in coal-mming. 

6 . In various applications on ship-board: e.g. 

a. * Smaller pieces of wood used to make good some 

deficiency in the main piece, as those at the head and heels 
of timbers, the frame-knees,' etc. (Weak Rttdim. Navig. 
106). ' : : ' ^ , 

b. ‘ Blocks of timber latterly substituted beneath the 
beams for knees, and wedged by iron keys ' (Smyth SaHoi^s 
Word-bk.). ■ 

C. ‘A piece of timber, framed into the heads and heels 
of ship's timber at their Junctions, to act as a lap to the 
joint, and make up the deficiency at the inner angle* 
(Knight JfkcA). 

d. Chocks of the rudder: Marge accurately adapted 
pieces of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, by 
filling up the excavation on the side of the rudder hole in 
case of '.any accident, when a .ship 'is .likely to get .'Strong' 
stem-way, etc/ (Smyth). 


e. Anchor chocks : see Anchor shP 7. 

1794 Rigging 4* Seamanship 1 . 160 Chock, a square taper- 
ing piece of elm . , used in strapping large blocks. 1804 
Naval Chroft. XI I. 479 Shipped the rudder-choaks. 1800 
Ann. Reg. (1804) 525, 10 vessels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, etc. X837 M arryat Dog- 
fend xlii, He stood up on the choak to ascertain what way 
she was making through the water. cx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Caiem. 26 Reeve it through the a.fter sheeve in 
the chock. x86o Gosse Romance Nat. Hist 260 In at- 
tempting to throw the line clear from the chock, a turn 
caught his left wrist. 1863 Scotsman 21 Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon and bombshells. 

6. ft Blocks of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
e.g. stones placed in a mangle, weights laid on a 
harrow, roller, etc. 

7 . dial. (See qnot.) Hence Oh.ock-h.ole. 

X884 Holland Ckesh. Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Chockhole, the 
deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or 
occupation roads in the country. 1887 3 “. Cheshire Gloss. 
(E. D- S.), Chock, an inequality, roughness in a road, .also 
used quasi-adverbially=s jokingly. ‘Theer yo gon chock 
{or chick-chock; o'er a stone ’. 

“t Cliock, -e, sbA Obs. form of Shock. 
Chock (tjpk), V. [app. f. Chock 
d* 1. intr. 7b chock in : to fit in tightly or 
exactly ; to wedge in. Ohs. (Cf. Choke v.) 

x662 Fuller Worthies 149 The wood-work .. exactly 
chocketh into the joynts again. xp^Pkil. 7 'rans. LXXVI. 
43 A small cylinder of hard steeK . made of a size so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 

2 . trans. To furnish, supply, or fit with a chock 
or chocks ; to make fast with a chock ; to wedge 
(a wheel, cask, etc.) ; also with up. 

1854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary 1 . xii. 296 It was only 
by putting a shoulder to the wheels, and chocking them at 
every five or six feet, that these hills could be surmounted. 
1859 F. Griffiths Artil, Man. (1862) 103 Chock the wheels 
of the light guns, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 64 
The casks are , . well chocked up with firewood. 1882 
Nakes Seamanship (ed. 6) 60 Have the waist netting weU 
chocked and .shored up. 

3 . To place (a boat) upon chocks. 

X840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxiv. 76 We got . .the launch and 
pinnace hoisted, chocked, and griped. 

Hence Chooking vbt sb . ; also attrib. 

1859 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) no This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 

* chocking hand-spikes *. 

t Chock, and 3 , obs. form of Chuck, Shock. 
Chock a. dial. Short for Chock-pull. 

1863 Robson Bards o/Tyne 77 I very nuik was chock. 1881 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chock and Chock-full, var. of 

* choke-full * full to suffocation. 

Chocks etdv. Also choke. [Partly f. Chock sh. 
and z/.i ; but largely deduced from Chock-pull.] 

1 . As close or tight as can be; so as to press 
‘ dead ’ against, stop * dead ’, etc. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde^ it. nr, i, I drew a shaft 
Chock to the steel, and . . Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher’s 
heart. x8s6 Kane A ret. Exp. I, xxvii. 361 A newly-broken 
team-dog . , carried one of the runners chock against the 
edge of the circle. x86o J. Kennedy Swallo^u B. xiv. 134 
It IS the big wheel stopped as chock as a tombstone. x88o 
Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xiii. 103 Seized up a great 
stone, and crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
wheel 

b. with adverbs, as chock- aft, -home, -tight, -up. 

X799 J. M. in Naval Chron. 11 . 71 The small block is 

chock up to the truck. 1834 M. Scott Crtdse Midge (1863) 
13 Irresolute whether to run it choke up or haul it down 
again. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 46 We. .ran her 
chock up to the yard. Ibid. xxv. 83 The seas, .washing 
chock aft to the taffrail 1865 Dickens Mut. Er. i. xiv. 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck. 1867 Smyth SailoAs 
Word-bk., Chock-aft, chock-full, chock-home, chock-up, etc., 
denote as far aft, full, home, up, etc, as possible, or that 
which fits closely to one another. 

c. Ckock-a-block {Naut.), said of a tackle with 
the two blocks rm close together so that they 
touch each other — the limit of hoisting ; tramf, 
jammed or crammed close together. 

1840 R, Dana Bef, Mast xxv. 82 Hauling tlk; reef-tackles 
chock-a-block. 1S67 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk, Chock-a- 
block, or Chock ana Block is the same with block-a-block 
and two-blocks. 1881 W. C. Russell Sailor’s Sweeih. 11 . 
ii, 122 They hoisted it chock a block. x88s H. O. Forbes 
Naturalist’s Wand. in. viil 259 Sideways, lengthwise, 
crossways, choke-a-block, as if the river had swept away a 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. 

Ckock-ftLll, choke-fall (tji?>-kful, t|oiikM), 4 . 
Forms: fickokke-falle, (cliek0-fiill),8 cliooque-, 
7- choke-, 8- chock-, choak-, chnck-full. 
[The phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involving that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first in Todd (1818) as choke-full (with mention 
of chuck-full as a ‘ corruption ’). Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have chokefuU as main form, with chock- 
full as a recognized variant. But the American 
lexicographers have chock-full iiS the standard form, 
with choke-full as a cross-reference; and this ap- 
pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- 
full appears to be rather the more frequent in 
literary use in England ; but chock full is almost 
universal in spoken use ; ckuckfull, in literary use 
bef. and after 1800, is now only dialectal. 


The uncertainty begins with the first appearance of the 
word as chokke-fulle, chekefidh in the alliterative Morte 
Arthur, the spelling of which is very insecure. Conjectural 
derivations are from Choke v. (ME. choke, cheke) with 
sense ‘ full to choking or * choked full * ; from Cheek (ME. 

Choke or the related chokes^CtiG^s, fauces, with 
sense ‘full to the chops’ ; from ME. Chok, chokke ? to thrust, 
ram in, in sense ‘ crammed full Either of the two former 
derivations would give an original long d (which might 
perhaps, however, be shortened in the combination); the 
third would give short 6 from the beginning. Prob. there 
is a recent association with Chock sh. and v., in some of 
their senses, but the latter are too late to be the origin ; it 
is more likely that these senses have been developed under 
the influence of chock-full : see Chock adv. In Eng. dial 
\o&sa.neLS, chock-full is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
heffield, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester, Warwicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, Kent ; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, War- 
wicksh., Staffordsh., Derby, Notts, E. & S. Lincoln, Rosseti- 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumbei'Iand, Scotland, 

‘ all parts of Ireland ’, and among all English soldiers in 
the army’. Chuck full is in the Holderness Gloss., and is 
reported from Norfolk, Suffolk, E. Ivondon, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Choke-full appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is usually entirely distinct from 
that of choke {choak, chooiik, ckowk, etc.), the two words 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with each 
other ; ckoke-fullhem^ thus merely a book-spelling founded 
upon a conjectural derivation.] 

Filled so as to leave no vacant space ; cram- 
full ; stuffed full ; full to suffocation. 

a. Chockfull. 

?«i4oo Morte Arth. 1552 Charottez chokkefulle chare- 
gyde with golde. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. ciii. 
327 Stow thyself chocque-full of the best liquor in the land. 
1772 Nugent tr. Hisi. Friar Gerund 1 . 153 With a head 
chock-full of these impertinences. 1825 Bro. y<niatka7i I. 
106 Chock-full o’ fight I guess. 1837 Hughes Tom Bro^vn 
i. (1871) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home (1879) 63 Gardens .. chockfull of 
flowers. 1866 Dickens Mugby J. 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal 1875 Helps Anim. 4* Mast, i, 10, I hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts I 1880 Punch 15 Mar, 
124/2 Speeches., chockful of puerile insolence. 

Chekefull. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3605 [Ships] Charggede evyne cheke- 
full of cheualrous knygntes. 

7. Choke-full, choak-full, 

T. James Foy. lox The Bay .. fild choke-full 1790 
Bruce Trav. Nile IV. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full CX817 Hogg Tales Sk. VI. 272 Full of visitors; 
choke full of them. 1831 Landor Coronation Wks. (1846) II. 
61 1 Catafalcs, choak-full and mountains-high. 1836 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph. Clouds i. iv, Choakful of water, 1856 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett II. 296 We have a house choke full 
1873 Browning Red Cott, Night-c. 122 Chests choakful 
with gold. x88o Punch 9 Feb. 64/2 It is. .choke-full every 
night. 

5 . Chuck-full. 

1770 Genii. Mag. Dec. 559 He is Drunk .. Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. a x8i6 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
280 It is literally chuck full 18^ Dibdin Libr. Comp, 598 
Volumes . . chuck full of droll little pieces. 1832 Fraser’s 
Mag, VI. 148 Chuck-full and buoyant with good humour. 
1834 Crockett Tour donvn East 86 (Bartlett) To make 
chuck-full the ‘ measure of the country’s glory 

Chock-hole : see Chock sb. 7. 
t Chock-tooth « Chebk-tooth. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to chok, 
Choke 

igoi Percyvall Sp, Diet, Mnela, the chocke toih. Dens 
molaris. 1399 Minsheu, Mueladebaxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. Muela de encima, iht upper chock-tooth. 

Chocky, a. dial. [f. Chock sb.'^ 7.] Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or impede 
motion. 

1887 /S'. Cheshire Glass., Chocky, of a road, uneven, full 
of ruts and inequalities. 

Chocky, obs. form of Choky sb. 

Chocolate (tjp’kdl^). Also 7 choeolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, chocaletto, -latte, chockelet, 
jooolatte, jacolatt, 8 jooalat. [a. F. chocolat, 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolatl * an article of 
food made of equal parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called pochotl ’ [Bombax 
ceiba"} Simeon Diet, de langue Nahuatl. Chocolatl 
has no connexion whatever with the Mexican word 
cacauatl * cacao or its modern corruption cocoa ; 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It is possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded chocolatl with cacatta-atl, which was 
really a drink made from cacao.] 

1 . A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distinguished from cocoa, that made 
by dissolving chocolate cake (see next) in boiling 
W'ater or milk. 

1604 E. GIrimston] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xxii. 271 
The chiefe vse of this Cacao is in a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. 166a H. Stubbes {title\ The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chocolata. 1664 Pepys Diary 24 Nov., To a 
Coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, very good. 1682 Evelyn 
Diary 24 Jan., They also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt. 
1684 Frost of 1683-4 ^1844) 28 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
chockelet. 1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. vi. 62 Bless 
the Mahometan Coffee, and the Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
177X Smollett Humph. CL Let. 20 Apr., He asked if she 
would take a dish of chocolate. 1843 Frescott Mexico i. 
V. (1864) 43 The chocolate — from the Mexican chocolatl, — 
now so common a beverage throughout Europe. 


CHOCOLATE. 

2* A paste or cake composed of the seeds of the 
cacao-fruit roasted and ground, sweetened and 
flavoured with vanilla and other substances. This 
is used to make the beverage (.sense i), and also 
eaten in various comfits. 

1659 Lovell Cornel, Herball 70 Cacao ..the confection 
thereof, Chocolate. 1662 H. Stubbe htd. Nectar Pref. 11 
The best Chocolata, call'd Chocolata-Royal, will cost six 
shillings six pence each pound. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 
1750/4 Chocolatte is sold, from 6d. to 5^?. per Pound. 
27x0 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 27 The chocolate is a present, 
madam, for Stella. 1855 J. F. Johnston Ckem. Ccmm. 
Life I. 224 The chocolate is made up into sweet cakes. 

S. t Erroneously applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or seed. Ods. 

1755 Johnson, Chocolate^ the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in mod. Diets.]. 1794 Martyn Ronsseatds Bot. 370 There 
are four orders . . Chocolait ITAecbrcma Cacao] is in the 
first. 

4. Chocolate colour. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangcm. (1796) IV. 167 Pileus 
vaiying from deep chocolate to chesnut. 1883 Scarth 
Rom, Brit, xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
cream colour,^ grey, yellow, and chocolate. 

b. as adj. Chocolate-coloured ; dark brown. 

X771 Goldsm. Haunch Venison 95 * The tripe quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 Withering Bot. 
Arrang;em. {1796) IV. 202 Pileus with black, brown, and 
chocolate stripes. 1869 Daily News 24 Apr., A Cariboo 
young lady of chocolate complexion. 

5. attrib. and Co?nh.y as chocolate-hyown^ -cake, 
-colour, -crimson, -cup, -maker, -pot, -puff^ -red, 
-seller', -coloured, -confectioning, adjs. ; chocolate- 
cream, a confection made from chocolate ; choco- 
late-mill, {(f) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the beverage ; 
{b) a mill in which the roasted and crushed seeds of 
the cacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate ; chocolate-nut, the cacao-fmit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a 7tut) ; 
chocolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Geum canadense, used as a mild tonic ; also 
the plant itself ; chocolate-tree, the cacao-tree, 
Theohroma Cacao. Also Chocolate- house. 

1879 Rood Chromatics xi. 165 Good representations of 
olive-greens or *ch.ocolate-browns. 1882 Garden ii Nov, 
417/3 The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory II. 34 A deep brown, or *chocolate 
colour. 1845 Florist's fml. 15 A dark *chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat. 1648 Gage West. Ind xv. (1655) 104 The 
*Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas?. 1882 Garden 18 Nov. 
451/3 jFlowers. .of a rich *chocolate-crimson. 1757 Miller 
in rhil, Trans. L, 29 Ten or twelve *chocolate-cups of the 
water. 1662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar v. 78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good . . to be an 
ingredient. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3891/3 Lackered Tea- 
Tables, *Chocolat-MiiIs. 1769 Mrs. Raffald En£^. House- 
kpr. (1778) 207 Mill them with a chocolate mill, to raise the 
froth, and take it off with a spoon as it rises. 1731 Sir J. 
Hill Mat. Med. (J.), The cacao or *chocolate nut is a 
fruit of an oblong figure. 167(5 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks, 
1875 IV. 80 To come to church with their *chocalatte pots. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 277 To make 
^Chocolate Puffs. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/1 The ground 
colour is yellow, that of the markings a *chocolate-red. 1662 
H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar Pref. 10 The mixture, .is. .confined 
only to the common *Ghocolata-sellers. 1832 V eg. Subst. 
Food 372 The Cacao, or *Chocolate-tree. 
b. Chocolate north, gale : see quots. 
x6p9 Dampier Voy. II. 11. i. 3^ The next day having a 
brisk N.W. Wind, which was a kind of a Chocolatta North, 
we arrived at Port Royal. Ibid. in. vi. 62 The Wind con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Chocolate-gale, a brisk N.W. wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish main. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.) Clio'colate v., to 
drink chocolate; 01iocolate’sq.uLe a., pertaining 
to chocolate ; t Oliooola'tical a., of the nature of 
chocolate ; 1! CEocolatie-r [F.], a maker or seller 
of chocolate. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xxxvii. (1862V38 We arose in 
the moonlight, chocolated in the comedor, or dining-hall. 
1881 Daily Tel. 2 Mar. 5/3 The late M. Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame. 1652 Wadsworth Chocolate 14 As for the 
rest of the ingredients which make our Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. 18& Daily News 23 Apr. 5/3 Sugar workers, 
liquorice refiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers. 

t Cliocolate-boiise. Obs. A house for the 
supply of chocolate as a beverage. Also attrib. 

X694 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) HI. 341 The lord Cholm- 
ley and Mr. Bertie {vice-chamDerlain) quarrelling yester- 
day at the chocolate house, went out to fight. 1693 Con- 
greve Love for L. i. i, A chocolate-house lampoon. 1715 
M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Pref. 49 In the common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat-Houses. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6270/9 All Keepers of Coffee or Chocolate-Houses. 178a 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. clxi. 202 Seldom seen hut at New- 
market and the chocolatehouse. 

11 Cbodchod. A Hebrew word kadkbd 

* a sparkling gem, prob. ruby left untranslated by 
the LXX. as ^7 Jerome as chodchod, 

which was retained by Wyclif and the Douay ver- 
sion. Coverdale has ‘ Christall ’ : 16 ii ‘agate*. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxvii. 16 Bijs, and silk, and chodchod, 
that is, precious marchaundisy [1388 cochod, ether auer de 
pels]. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid,, Fine linnen, and silke, and 
chodchod. 

Cliode (tj^«d), str. pa. t. of Chide 
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!1 dioenix (kf-niks). [Lat., a. Gr. xot»'*£*] A 
dry measure of ancient Greece, variously estimated 
at one quart, and i| pints imperial measure. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 15 Sit not upon the 
measure Choenix, x66o H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 183 
If one Choenix of wheat be sold for a penny. 1833 Hickie 
tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 619 Pay. .a choenix of chick-peas. 

Ohoerogryl : see Cherogkil, the coney. 
ChofF(e, obs. f. Chough, Chufe. 

Choffer (tj^'foi). Sc. [By-form of Chafer, 
Chauffer, ad. mod.F. chauffoir, f. chauffer to 
heat.] A small portable furnace, or chafing dish. 

17^6 Mrs. Calderwood fotirn. (i884t 130 His tea-kettle 
boiling on a choffer. x86o-8 Chambers Encycl. s. v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer. 1885 Sir R. Christison Auio- 
biog. 1 . ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer. 

t Ghoffing-diah. Sc. Obs. A variant of Chaf- 
ing-dish : cf. prec. 

1689 A. Hay tr. Si. Germam's Physician 223 (Jam.) Make 
balls, which ye shall put on coals, in a choffing-dish. 

Chofineli, obs. form of Chaffinch. 

Choghe, obs. form of Chough. 

CilOgset (tjp'gset). U. S. [Indian name.] A 
small, edible, salt water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United Slates from Delaware north- 
ward *, the Burgall. 

1848-60 Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v. Burgall, other names 
. .are. .Chogset, the Indian name. 

Choice (tjois), sb. Forms : 3-5 choys, 4 chois, 
5-7 cboyse, 6-7 cboise, choyce, 6 - clioice. 
[ME. chois, choys, a. OF. chois (mod.F. choix), f. 
chois-ir to choose. Choisir (ONF. coisir) is 
cognate with Pr. causir, chausir, whence Olt. 
ciausire, OSp. "^cosir (in cosido seen), Pg. *cousir 
(in cousimento choice) Romanic *causire ad. Ger. 
kausjan, in Gothic, to try, test, prove, taste, cieriv. 
of kittsan, pa. t. kaus, to try, test, prove, discern, 
perceive, see, Choose. The Rom. vb. had also 
in early times the senses ‘perceive, see*, as well as 
‘discern, choose*. The Fr. word chois sup- 
planted the OE, eyre, early ME. hire, cure{u) 
WGer. kuri -.—OTexst. kuzi-z, f. weak grade 

of keus- to Choose. 

The fact that hire, cure, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any current inflexion 
of Choose, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suggested relationship to choose, chose, 
chosen, without doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word The continuous mutual influence of the 
sb. and vb. is evidenced by the fact that there arose also a 
sb. Choose and a vb. Choise.] 

1. The act of choosing ; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1297 R. Glouc,( Rolls) 24x5 pe strengeste we schal bi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out. X393 Gower Conf. 1 . 273 Of his 
owne chois. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 58 Cosyn he [Octavian] 
was onto Julius Cesar, and, be choys, his son. 1326 Pilgr. 
PerJ. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Admitted as children by adopeyon 
or choyse. 1328 More Dial. Heresy es i. Wks. 165/1 What 
coulde I do further than praye for grace togydemychoyce. 
1640 ClisKsoJES Enchir id. ii. xxix, Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company, a 1687 More Antid. A th. Pref. 
Gen. (1712) 23 Being put to his choice whether he would 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. II. xli. 531 The choice of the people is the best and 

? urest title to reign over them. 1872 Ruskin Munera Pulv. 
'ref. (1880) IS In the choice of the elements of wealth. 
X876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
. . lay the choice of all future Protectors. 

b. To make choice of', to choose, select. To 
make a choice', to perform the act of choosing. 
To take one's choice', perh. orig., to take after 
selection ; but now usually, to choose what one 
will take or have. 

1381 Lambarde Riren. n. vii. (1588) 214 This law requireth 
that he. .do therwithall make choise. 16x1 Bible Acts xv. 
7. 1660 Blount Boscobel (1680) 50 The Colonel made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak. xidrj Milton P. L. xi. ioi 
Take to thee from among the Cnerubim Thy choice of 
flaming Warriours. 1727 De Foe Syst Magic r. i. ( i84oi 12 
As if Heaven had not already made the best choice for us. 
1884 Miss Braddon xxxvi, The dancers could take 

their choice in the motley crowd of dames and damsels, all 
masked. 1887 J. Rae in Gd. Words 237 He made the 
choice then without a hack-thought. 

c. By, for, of (f in, with) choice ; by prefer- 
ence. Without choice : without distinction, indis- 
criminately, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne xtoxi^ Twey men were yn 
choys to take. 1570-6 Lambarde Peratnb, Kent (1826) aSp 
Since.. his workes without choice he condemned as Hereti- 
call. xs8r Mulgaster Positionsxxxix, (1887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any blemish 
vnto them? 1883 Punch 2 May 2x0 a^ Cutting blasts of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East for choice. 1886 Miss Braddon 
Like ^ Uni. xxxiv, I have ties in Kilitish , . otherwise, for 
choice, I should infinitely prefer Chadford. 

2. The power, right, or faculty of choosing; 
option. 

a xy>o Cursor M. 8550 (Gfitt.l Mi lauerd has pe sent word 
bi me To giue )>e choys of thinges thre. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. clii, This suffleeth .. For to destroye our fre 
choys everydele, 14x3 Lydgate Pilgr. Sowle xv. xxiii. 
(1483) 69 This is nought in thyn choys, 1373 Tusser Husb. 
(1878) 206, I must (no choice) away of force like posting 
horse. 1663 Cowley Ess. v. Garden, Happy art Thou 
whom God does bless With the full choice of thine own 


CHOICE. 

Happiness. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1, 82, I have given, 
thee thy choice of the Manner in which thou wilt die, 
b. t To be at one's choice : to act as one chooses, 
do as one pleases {obs.). At choice', at pleasure. 
To ham one's choice', to have the right or privilege 
of choosing. 

1368 Grafton Chron. XL 246 If suche companies will not 
keepe the peace, let them be at their choise. 1383 T. 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. ii. 34 That euery man., 
male be at his free choise so to vse them, etc. 1693 W. 
Robertson Pkraseol. Gen, 332 We may be at our cnoice; 
In nostra potestate est ; ma?m est siium. 18x0 Lamb Lett, 
to Manning 2 Jan., I have chosen that [title], if ever I 
should have my choice. 1817 Colebrooke A Igebra Hindus 
270 These, with the two coefficients, .taking them at choice, 
furnish the values, etc. 1873 Mrs. Alexander The W win’ o't 
xxxiii, I should not hesitate for a moment, had I the choice, 
e. Hobson's choice : the option of taking the 
one thing offered or nothing. 

Named from Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier (com- 
memorated by Milton in two EpitaphsV who letout horses, 
and is said to have compelled customers to take the horse 
which happened to be next the stable-door, or go without. 
See .S^6'r'//zi!‘<?ri7i2 No. 509. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks A larm Wks. (1679’) 128 If in this 
Case there be no other las the Proverb is) then Hobson's 
choice . . which is, chuse whether you will have this or none, 
1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. II. 331 The Masters were left to 
Hobsons choice, to choose Bennet and no body else, a 1708 
T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716^ 326 iD.)' Where to elect there is 
but one, 'Tis Hobson’s choice. Take that or none. <*1734 
North Life Ld. Guildford (1808) I. 163 (D.) They wanted 
a competition to make the money fly; and they said, 
Hobson’s choice was no choice. 1838 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma xliii. It was a case of Hobson's choice with them. 

3. That which is specially chosea or to be 
chostn on account of its excellence, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘ pick ‘ flower Hite. 

1404 Fabyan vii. 533 The sayde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in Englonde, that a tunne therof was solde for a marke, & 
xxs. the choyse. i6ix Bible Gen. xxiii. 6 Heare vs, my 
Lord, .in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) ^9^ Uur enemies [were] 
thirteene hundred men and boyes . . and those of the choice 
of Peru. X671 Milton P. R. in. 313 The flower and choice 
of many Provinces. 1783 Gibbon Misc. Wks. {1814) II, 375 
The choice of a chosen library. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
20 What I think were . . Most the choice for quiet, 
b. Conor . A choice or picked company. 

1595 Shaks, John 11. i. 72 A brauer choy.se of dauntlesse 
spirits. .Did neuer flote upon the swelling tide. 

4. Abundance and variety to choose from ; scope 
or field for choice. 

[i486 Cf. Choose sb. 3-] 1586 Cogan Haven Health vl, 
(1636) 29 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is great 
choice to bee had. 13^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 138 Faith 
(as you say) there’s small choise in rotten apples. 16x7 
Markham Caval. i. 56 In England where we have so many 
choyces of good foode.s. X700 Wallis in Collect. {Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 314 Here is more choise of tutors to be had. 1833 
Ht. M artineau Loom <$■ Lugger i. v. 80 She had an unusual 
choice of cambrics and silks. 

b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. v, 16 So Diuine So full repleate 
with choice of all delights. 1606-9 Bp, Hall Medii. Cant. 
iii. (1808) Dedic.j I offer them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc, 

5. The person or thing chosen or selected. 

1S98 SHAKS. Merry W.in.iv. 31 Qui. M. Slender would speak 
a word with you. An. I come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Desarts are my Choice. 17^ Swain Hymn, \ Come ye 
sotils ' IV, His commandments Then become their happy 
choice. 

b. A person (or thing) to be chosen, rare. 

1806 Temple of Truth 2/^2 No man ..will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are the best Choice. 18x8 Mill BHt, 
India HI. i. 25 Pointed him out as a most eligible choice. 
f 6. Care in choosing, circumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. With choice (F. avec choix) ; ele- 
gantly. Obs. 

1583 Stuzbes A nat. Abus, ii. 20 Therefore in my iudge- 
ment is there great choise to be made of schoolraaisters. 
1625 Bacon Apophtkegmes Pref., They were collected with 
ludgement, and Choice, 1667 Milton P. L, 11. 415 Here 
he had need All circumspection, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffrage. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and with choice. 

t 7. Special value, estimation. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well 111. viL 26 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. 

8. An Alternative : used both in the exact and 
the loose senses of that word, i,e. of the terms 
between which one may choose, or a term which 
may be chosen. 

1794 Paley Evid.xx. ix. §3 269 Death or conversion 

was the only choice offered to idolaters. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. IV, xviii. 146 In dealing with William the 
Conqueror there were only two choices, unconditional sub- 
mission and resistance to the last. 1876 Green SItort Hist. 
V. § I. 217 The refusal of the French sovereign . . left no 
choice for him but war. 1886 A ihenseum 30 Oct. 565/1 If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be rigidly 
scientific. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as choice-making, -picked, 
-worthy ; choice-drawn, chosen with special 
care ; f choice-mote, a meeting for election. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. Prol. 24 These cull’d and *choyse- 
drawne Caualiers, 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxviii. 104 
He thought y^^ God without any *choycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. 1618 Bolton Ftorus iv. ii. 
267 In the first comitial assembly, or *choyse.moote. 1647 
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N. Bacon Hist. Disc. ii. 3 A ^choice-picked place from al 
the earth. 1865 J. Grote Treai. Moral Ideas 
103 Ideals, .of deedworthy conduct, .of ^choiceworthy aim. 
Choice (tjois), a. Forms: 4 choys, ckois, 
5-7 choise, 6-7 cltoyse, choyce, 6- elioiee. 
[Prob. due to association of the native adj. Ceis 
with the prec. sb.] 

1 . Worthy of being chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special excellence. 

1340-70 Alex. 4* Dmd. 727 Him a chalis ful choi.s wi)? 
^food chere hringen. c 1350 Will, Palenie 400 William hat 
choys child In to his chaumber ledde. <?i4oo Destr. Troy 
490 The Knightes.. Intill a chaumber full choise chosen 
pere way, c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen, VIJI (1878) 33 
Among the select and choise people of God. 1397 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol V. Ixii. § 8 The one with the choicest wits, the 
other with the multitude, 2602 Warner AB. Eng. xii. 
iKxiv. (1612) 308 A Choyser is not here. 1642 Fuller Noly 
^ Pro/. Si. IV. xiii. 302 In discourse her words are rather 
fit then fine, very choice and yet not chosen. 1738 Pope 
flor. Sat. n. vi. 12C) In a sea of folly toss’d, My choicest 
Hours of Life are Io.st. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i. 274 
The secretary had . , given a choice toast, sung a choice song, 
b. Often in the Shaksp. phrase, choice spirit. 
1592 Shaks. I Hen. H/, v. Hi. 3 Ye choise spirits that ad- 
monish me, 1601 — : Jttl. C. m. i. 163 The Choice and 
Master Spirits of this age. 18x5 Scorr Gny M. xxxvii, A 
being perfectly different from the choice spirit of the even- 
ing before. 2867 Buckle OW/w. III. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the choicest .spirits in the Church. 

2 . Selected with care and judgement, well-chosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

2§88 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 27 A most singular and choise 
Epithat. 1613 — He7i, VIII, i. ii, 162 Wishing me to per- 
mit, .my Ghapiaine, a choyce howre To heare from him a 
matter of some moment. 1660 Bunyan HolyCitie 138 Two 
choice Metaphors. i6«3_W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 332 
Things delivered in choice words; Eleciis verbis dictatse 
res. 1807 WoRDSw. Resol ^ Indep. xv, Choice word and 
measured phra'^e, above the reach Of ordinary men, 

^ 3 . Of persons; Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative, Obs. or dial. 

1616 Pasqnil <7 Hath, tv, 287 I’le make the aire Court thy 
choice eare with soft delicious sounds. 2631 Jer. Taylor 
Holy Living i. § i He that is choice of his time, will also 
be choice of his company and choice of his actions. 2656 
Sanderson Serm. Ps. xix. 13 (1689) 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his way throughout. 

b. Careful of {pver\ as valuing highly; making 
much of. Chiefly dicil, 

2840 R. Dana Bef. Masi xxix. 203 Many of the latest 
sailor songs, .which they were very choice of. 2875 Sussex 
Glass, (E. D. S.l s.v., ‘ He aint got but two brockyloes, but 
he’s middlin’ choice over them, I can tell ye.' 1881 Shro/sh, 
Gloss., *They ban but that one little lad, and they bin 
mighty choice and tid on him.' 2888 W. Somerset Wd-bk,, 
Terrible choice man about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her daughters. 

c. Fastidious (as to diet) ; ' nice 

2883 Berksh, Gloss,, Choke or Chice, difficult to suit as 
regards food. 

4 . quasi-^z^zi. Exceedingly. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit 
hyin the bettur. 

Clioicefill (tjoi'sful), a. rare. [f. Choice sh. 
+ -FDL.] Full of choice: a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing, b. Offering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

2^1 Spenser Mmopoinws 139 None of these . . Mote 
plea-se his fancie . . His choicefull sense with every change 
doth flit. 1605 Sylvester Du B arias n. ii. Colonies 460 
For costly toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Heere’s 
choice-full Plenty. 

Ckoiceless (tjorsles), a, rare. [f. Choice sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without choice ; incapable of choosing. 

B'undamentahxvLi^i) That dead, choice- 
less creature. 1655 Fuller C^. Hist. vi. (1845) III. 337 In 
that Age there was a choicelesse choice, that Monks, or 
none at all, should write our English Histories, 

Choicely (tjoi-sli), adv. Also 6 choselie ; and 
3ee Choice a. [f. Choice a. + -ly 2,] In a choice 
manner: with careful choice, with special care, 
carefully, specially, discriminatingly ; daintily, ex- 
quisitely, excellently. 

1:2350 Will Paleme 1752 The posterne of that perles 
erher, That was to Meliors chaumber choisli a joyned. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 2772 My Sister Exiona fro seruage to 
brynge. That shal be choisly your charge, c 2425 Leg. 
Rood 218 To seche a childe pa,t choisly chees In maydenes 
blode to blome. 1570 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.lisy in euerie 
separate kinde of learning and studie .. ye must follow, 
choselie a few, and chief! ie some one, 2590 Spenser F. Q, 

II. vi, 22 Choycely picked out from all the rest._ 2610 Guil- 
LiM Heraldry (2611) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely. 
2678 H. Vaughan Thalia (2858) 221 This they do 

most slow Because roost choicely. xdSx Ghetham Angler's 
Vade-mec. iv. § 19 (1689) 50 So choicely hand^'^d, as not to 
be in the least bruised, 2797 in Nicolas Disp. Hetson II. 456 
Our Ship- .will be choicely manned. 283a Tennyson Palace 
Art xxxvii. Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d, x86a 
Ruskin Mimera Pulv. (2880) 60 To furnish choicely his 
stable, or his cellar. 

Clioiceai6SS (tjoi'snes). [f. Choice tr. -f- -ness.] 
1 . Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitness. 
1636 B. JoNSON (R.l,In choicenesS of phrase, round 

and' cleane composition of 'sentence. i'649 Bp. ■ Reynolds 
Serm, Hosea%y\%t,, The Chqiceness of the Auditory might 
require the exactest preparation. 279a Copper-Plaie Mag. 
vi, Mrs. North's . - flower-garden ..in' neatness, and the 
choiceness of its contents. 2877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon 
1 . 264 The choioeness'of the'cuLsine. 

. 2 . Discrimination^ in choosing ; fastidiousness. 
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a 166s J. Goodwin Filled w. the S/irit (18671 109 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom to shew itself, a 1687 H. 
More Autid. Ath. Pref. Contents (1712) i His caution and 
choice-ness in the Managing such arguments. 1886 J. W. 
Sherer Worldly 7'ales 76 He won the appellation of 
‘Spatts’, from a supposed excessive choiceness in the 
selection of that equipment. 

Clioil. Cutlery. The name of the indentation in 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘ tang ’ or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the corresponding part of any knife where the 
Cutting edge ends. Hence Choil v., to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife; Clioiler, an in- 
strument for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant : it is also in use in cutlery establish- 
ments in U.S. (.V. 4 " 7th S. VII. 197, 1880). 2888 in 
Addy Sheffield Gl z8 ^ — in H. 4- Q. g Men. 199 This 
filing cutlers call ‘choiling’, and they do it by means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file.. one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation, .it is a rounding off. 

Clioir, quire (kwaiaj), sb. Forms: a. 3 quer, 
3-6 qnere, 4 queor, queyr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
5-6 qvrere, qweer, 6 queare, north, qwliere, 
where; 6-7 queere. /S. 5-6 quyre, queyere, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiere, 6- quire. 7. 7- 
choir, (8 choirs). [ME. quer, qtiere, a. OF. cuer 
choir of a church (mod.F. chceur) :~L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med.L.) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church ; a. Gr. dance, company of dancers 
or singers: cf. Chorus. The change from ME. 
qtiere, to quyer, quire, goes exactly with that of 
brere ^nd frere to brier, friar. The spoken word 
is still quire, though since the close of the 1 7 th c. 
this has been fictitiously spelt choir, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. chorus, or Y. chceur. 

The spelling qtiire has never been altered in the English 
Prayer-book. Some people affect to pronounce choir { kopJb] 

1 . The organized body of singers in cathedral or 
church service. 

f a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church engaged in perfonning the church service : 
formerly more or less coextensive with Chapter. 
Obs. 

c 2300 St. Brandan 305 Tuelf other freres of the queer. 
c 2305 E, E. P. (1862) 82 Alle be Canouns of he queor. 1528 
Wriothesley Chron. ^875) I. 22 The Bishop of London, 
with all Powles quier, receaued him. 1556 Chron, Gr. Friars 
75 The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service in a church or chapel. 

A cathedral choir consists of the vicars choral or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and choristers. This body is divided 
into two sets of voices sitting^ in the south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respectively decani and cantoris (i. e. 
dean's and precentor's side) who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some cases the positions are reversed.) 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o» 192 Whanne ker ben fourty or 
fyfty in a queer kre or foure , . lorellis schullen knacke ke 
most deuout seruyee kat noman schal here k® sentence. 
2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 76 b, The Chaunter. .made the whole 
quier, that then was redy for syngyng, to fall streight a 
laughyng. 1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 256 To haue plaide 
it on the organes with a quier of singing men. 2632 Milton 
Pemeroso 162 Let the pealing organ blow To the full voic'd 
quire below. 2795 Mason Ch. mus. iii. 207 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir made no 
part in the. .orders, which St. Peter and St. Paul had. .ap- 
pointed. 2823 Byron Juan xm. Ixii, The silenced quire. 
28(^ OusELEY Counieip, xiv, 91 In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirable to make the harmony of each choir 
complete. 2880 Grove Did. Mus. s.v„ ‘Choir' is .. used 
for the singers in churches of all kinds ; and for the por- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
IS written for two, three, or any other number of ‘choirs’. 
2884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 24 The choir answers 
from the organ loft. 

t c. transf. The singers in the Jewish temple ; 
also, in a heathen temple, Obs. 

1:382 Wyclif Judg. ix. 27 The querys maad of syngers, 
thei wenten into the temple of her god. — Neh. xii. 30 
Two queris of men preisende stoden in the hous of God. 
26^2 Leviath. in. xxxiii. 202 The Psalmes were 

written . , for the use of the Quire. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 

2 . That part of a church appropriated to the 
singers ; spec, the part eastward 01 the nave, in. 
which the services are performed, separated from 
the rest of the building by a screen or screens, 
usually of open work; the chancel. (Now so 
called chiefly in cathedrals and such large churches 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) 

2297 R. Glouc. 4593 (Rolls) At glastinbury his bones sukk® 
roe fond. & kere at-uore k® heye weued ‘ amydde k® quer 
ywis. 2375 Barbour Bruce xx. 293 In a fair townie in the 
queyr. a 1450 Le Morie A rik. 3138 In A chapelle, Amydde 
the quere, 'That bold baron they beryed thare. 24S0 Rdt. 
Devyll -yi He went . . Towardes the quyere. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 He lyeth worshipfuUy in a new chapel 
on the south-syde cd the quyre, 2535 Fisher Whs. i. 366 
Commingto the quire. — 367 Quyer, 2549 Prayer Bk. 
Edvo. VI, Mom. Pr. Rubric, The priest beyng in the queer 
shall begynne wyth a loude voyce the Lordes prayer. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 256 Buried in the Quier, or upper parte 
of Paules Churche, 2591 JSil-s. (SurteesV 2^ The 

forme on the north side of the queare. 2635 Brereton 
Trav, (1844) 22s Divine service .. xs performed in the quire 
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or chancel. 2662 Bh. Cam. Prayer, Mom, p Even. Prayer 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here follow- 
eth the Anthem. 1708 Kersey, Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of it where Divine Service is said or 
sung. 2752 Chambers Cycl, In nunneries, the choir 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church; 
separated by a grate, where the religious sing the office. 
2825 WoRDSw. White Doe 1. 112 Can she be grieved for 
quire or shrine Crushed as if by wrath divine? 1874 Parker 
Illust. Gotk. Arckit. i. iv. 102 St. Hugh's choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the earliest building of the pure Gothic style. . 
that has been . . found in Europe. 2875 — Gloss. A rckit. s.v. 
Church, The name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
but usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or large churches. 2875 B. Taylor Faust 
IV. iii. II. 260 The rising, .sun already lights the choir. 

transf. 2600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxiii, Tho.se boughes which 
shake against the could Bare ruin’d quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 

k b. Phrase. To keep one's choir (cf. to keep 
Chapel). Obs. Ptoy. To rob the church to mend 
the choir, etc. 

CX400 Sowdone Bah. 566 Fye, preest. .Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. C2510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Mann. {x^7o) cvii, 
TJneouer not the Chui*ch, therewith to mende the quere. 
1514 — Cyt. 4 Uplondyskm. (2847) 17 Some pill the churche, 
therewith to leade the quere. 2526 Will of R. Peke, Test. 
Ebor. V. 74 All other clarkes that kepes daly ther where i)d. 
Sc. Proverb, He rives the kirk to theik the quire, 
k C. Lady quire'. = Lady chapel. Obs. 

2512 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 36 To be buried . . in the 
Lady qwere. ^2550 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
166 Ye alter in our lady gwerre . . ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre. 

kd. Asa place for the Church- buckets. 

1651 Cleveland Poems, Rebelt Scot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. 2666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. ccxxix, Some run for buckets to the hallow’d 
Quire. 

3 . gen. A company of singers ; spec, an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, etc. ; a 
choral society or institution. 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 86 Let me fet your 
quier, that we may haue a song. 2595 Pedler’s Prophecie, 
We foure will make an honest quere ; I will follow, if the 
Pedler will begin. 1663 Cowley Verses £’54?. {1669) 116 
What Pi'inces Quire of Musick can excell That which within 
this shade does dwell? 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 
566/1 The choirs which the cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo. 283a G. Downes Lett. Cont. Cottnirks 1 . 107 A 
choir of fair singers of Brientz usually accompanies the 
party. 2880 Grove Diet. Mus. II. 262 During this winter 
11827-83 Felix [Mendelssohn] . . formed a select choir of 16 
voices, who met at his house on Saturday evenings, 
b. tra-nsf. and fg. of angels, birds, echoes, etc. 

259a Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 840 Still the quier of eceboes 
answer. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 253 Where Eccho’s come 
from severall Parts . . they must . . make as it were a Quire 
of Eccho’s. 2628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 125 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires. 1667 Milton P. L, xn. 
366 They, .by a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol 
sung. 2672-5 Comber Comp. Temple i._ x. § 3 The great 
Mystery of the 'I’rinity, which the Celestial Choir own by 
their Trisagium. 1704 Addison Italy iiTgii 186 Feather’d 
Quires that warbled in the shade. 2880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 82 As if a quire of angels filled the firmament with 
their songs. 

4 t. Each of the nine orders of angels in the 
heavenly hierarchy. 

2642 R. Carpenter Experience in. iv, 17 Say. .that there 
are nine Orders, or Quires of Angels. 1^7 Milton P. L. 

III. 666 Hath brought me [Satan] from the Quires of Cheru- 
bim Alone thus wandring. 18^ Kingsley Sainfs Tre^. 

IV. ii. 222 My report Shall .. win the quires of heaven To 
love and honour him. 

6. Cf. Chorus sh.i. 

a. A band of dancers, or of dancers and singers 
(in ancient heathen worship, etc.). 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes (2669) 21 Lo how the Y®^*^ to 
come, a numerous and well-fitted Quire, All hand in hand 
do decently advance, And to my song with smooth and 
equal measure dance, 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 243 How often 
have I led thy sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire. 2818 Shelley Rxv, Islam ni. xxiii, Like 
a quire of devils, Around me they involved a giddy dance, 
k b. A dance (or ? a carol). Obs. rare. 

*535 CovERDALE Latft. V. 24 Our mery quere [1622 our 
dance] is turned in to mouminge. 

6 . gen. An organized company or collection, a 
band (of persons, or fig. of things) ; sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 
order as of dancers, (Cf, Chorus jA 2.) 

2382 Wyclif Song Sol vi. 13 Queres of tentes [Lat. 
castrorum], 2590 Shaks. Mids. H. n. i 55 And then the 
whole quire hold their hips^ and Ioffe. 2622 Bacon Hen. 
VII, 105 The King euer willing to put himselfe into the 
Consort or Quire of ail religious Actions. 2602^ Ray Crea- 
tion I, 52 The Hypothesis of every fixt Stars Dein|: a Sun, . 
and having a Quire [1704 choire] of Planets, .moving about 
him. Ibid, m (2704) 309 Nature which hath so skilfully 
ranked and disposed tms Quire of our Teeth. 2855 Kings- 
ley Glaucus {2878) 22 The whole choir of cosmical sciences. 

7 . Comb., 2S in choir^house, -service ; (in sense 2) 
choir-aisle, -chapel, -crypt, -door, -screen, -side, 
-stall; cboir-boy, a boy who sings in a choir, a 
chorister ; k cboir-cope, a cope worn by a member 
of a choir ; clioir-master, a leader or director of a 
choir ; choir-pitcb {Mus.\ see quot. ; ebpir-wise 
adv., in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. See 
also Choir-mar, -ORGAR. 

2848 B. Webb Cont. Ecclesiol. 24 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, but has no retrochoir or *choir-airies. 2837 
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Thackeray Ravenswing vii, He had heen a *choir-boy. 
ax^QQ Saints Lives (1887} 227 Monekes . , yreuested fairs 
and in *queor-copes. 1853 Rock Ch. Fathers III. ii. 250 
All the canons and clerks . . took off the black choir- 
copes and arose clad in surplices. 1879 Sir G.^ Scott 
LecU Arckit, II. 29 Here., we have still remaining the 
■^choir-crypt. 1513 Test. Ebor. V. 48 Afore the '*quere 
dore in the church of Est Drayton, xsgx Vestry Eks. 
(Surtees) 266 The seconde stall from the queare doore. 1883 
Pati Mall G. 27 Dec, 2/1 The boys in the Abbey choir . . 
boarded in a *choir-house. i860 Ramsay Remin. (1874) 
p. xlv, Choirs have been organized with great effect by 
■^choir-masters of musical taste and skill. 1832 Seidel 
Organ 22 Organs . . tuned either in the so-called chamber- 
pitch . . or in the "^^choir-pitch, which was a whole tone 
higher. 1643 Cromwell Lett. 10 Jan. (Carlyle), I require 
you to forbear your "’^choir-service. 1774 T. Wartom Eng. 
Poetry {xZ\o) III. 161 That part of our choir-service called 
the motet or anthem. 3661 Heylyn Hist. Re/. iL v. 59 A 
song sung ^Quire-wise . . Moses as Chanter. 

Ckoir, quire (kwaiai), v. /oet.^ [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To sing, as a choir ; to sing in chorns. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. 1. 62 Still quiring to the young 
eyed Cherubins. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, iv, ii. 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds do quire. 1804 
Grahame Sabbath (1839) 22/2 With sweet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim] chok’d, 
b. irans. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 18 To the sacred Sun, 
Spontaneous Concords quired the matin strain. 

C. intr. To resound, as music sung by a choir. 
1838 D. Moir Casa’s Dirge Poet, Wks. 1861 I. 29 Where 
the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. 

Hence Choiring, quiring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
ax’j’je^ Fergusson Poems, Conscience t No choiring war- 
blers tlutter in the sky. a 3843 Campbell Poems, View fr. 
St. Leonard’s 133 In thundering Concert with the quiring 
winds. 3843 E. Jones Sens, d’ Evejittx Oceanic choirings. 
187^ Taylor P'anst I. iii. 60 Hark, the . . Sound of 
their quiring, 

Cboired (kw9i»id, kwai^Ted), ppl. a. rare. 
[f. Choir sh. or v. + -ed.] 

a. Assembled in a choir or company, b. 
Uttered in chorus. 

3796 Coleridge Ode Depart. Year 73 From the choired 
gods advancing. 3838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 44 Sweet 
unities, .such as from quired tongues will break. 3843 E. 
Jones Sens, d* Ezwit 59 Choired cries. 

Choirist. rare. A chorister. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide n. 127 You my lively Choirists 
have perform’d Beyond my fleetest hope. 

Choirister, obs. form of Chorister. 
Ckoirman, quireman (kw9i^>um^n). A 
man who sings in a choir ; a * singing man 
1488 Will of Stahvorth (Somerset Ho.) A preest of goode 
name & a goode quereman. 3502 Bury (1850) 95, 

I wyll that an honest prest and a queerman shall syng for 
my soule.^ 1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. ii. (1880) 36 Some 
others ., sing, whom Quier men they call. 3611 Cotgr. 
Choriettx, (Jiieeremen, singingmen, quirresters. 3766 En- 
TiCK London IV. 109 Clhoirmen, to sing mass daily. 1888 
S. H. Little in Dublin Rev. Jan. 106 No choirman . .should 
be able to consider himself a nece.ssity to the choir. 

Ckoir organ, cliair organ. [The latter is 
the original name. Chair organ, if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents; 
and thus, even writers of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was the original. (See Hopkins 
and Rimbault Hist, Organ (passim) ; Hawkins, 
quot. 1776 ; Grove, Diet. Music s.v. choir organi)\ 
C>ne of the aggregated organs (now usually three 
in number, the others being the gy^eat organ and 
the swell orga^i) which go to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the three, and 
containing stops of a lighter character than the 
great organ ; used for accompanying a choir. 

a. 1606 -7 Acc.-bk. in Carter A'ijwc’j Coll. Ch. {Camb. 1867), 
The pypes, armes and scutchins of the chay re organ. 1613 
MS. Specif, of double organs in Caihed. Ch. ofWorctr. In 
the chaire organ : i principal of mettal, i diapason of wood, 
etc. 1666 Organ Agreemt. in Hopkins 8c Rimb. Hist. 
Organ (1877 ■ 121 He .shall set up in the choyre a double 
organ, consisting of great organ and chaire organ. 1683 
MS. Agreemt. w. Father Smith (Durham MS.), A good, 
perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Chair 
Organ. 1690 — Agreemt. for addition to Organ {Durham 
MS.), Chear organ by artikels, 1760-88 W. Boyce Caih. 
Mfusic xii, It is recommended to ., play the Full Chair- 
Organ. 3796 V. Green //avA Worcester I. 114 On this 
sade the lesser or chair organ is seen. 
j8. 3776 Hawkins Hist, Music. IV. 150 Wein England call 
it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. 1804 W. 
Crotch Ten Anthems 26 Choir Organ. 1819 Rees Cycl. 
S.V. Orga.u, The upper row is appropriated to the swell, the 
middle to the great or chorus organ, and the lower to the 
choir or soft organ. 1848 B. Webb Cont. Ecclesiol. 135 
There is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 383^ 
Hiles Catech. Organ 1 1878) i. 3 The first, or lowest Manual, 
which is called the Choir Organ contains pipes of a narrow 
measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
. tone. 

’ 1 ‘Clloise, V. Ohs. exc. Sc. Pa. t. and pple. 
choised. Forms: 6-9 choise, 6 ciioyse, 7 
choyce, 8 choice. [? a. F. chois-ir, in same 
sense ; or perh. rather an assimilation of Choose v. 
(?in form chose) to the sb. chois. Choice, so that 
choice, chaise would form a pair like advice^ ad- 
vise, use, use, glass, glaze. If it had been only 
Sc., the oi might have originated as the 16th. c. 


Sc. spelling of 0^ Cf. the use of Choose, chose, for 
choice, adj.] = To Choose. 

1303 Seal of Cause in Blue Blanket (3780) 57 (Jam.) We 
haue power till choyre a cheplaine till do divyn service. 
3560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 357 a. That they them 
selues woulde choyse some experte Diuine. 1570 Ascham 
Scholem. 1. (Ajb.) 38 By certein sure signes a man mey 
choise a colt. Ibid., To choise a good witte. 1586 Bright 
Melanch. xxxvii. 241 The objects onely are to be choysed. 
1663 Sir G- Mackenzie Relig, Stoic i. (16855 10 They have 
chois’d to teach Principles which seem ridiculous, a 1700 
Sc. Pasguils ( 1868 ) 188 And choye'd a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Maxwell Bee Master 21 (Jam.) Let such 
as choise strawj be sure to put it on thick. 1736 Mrs. 
Calderwood yrnl. iv. (38845 94 To choice a Scots name. 
Ibid. V. 142, 1 was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. . 

Hence Choised///. a., chosen, selected. 

3573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 133 Choised seede to be picked. 

't Clioik:, diokke* Ohs. [Of uncertain origin: 
possibly a. F. choquer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock : see Shock v. (Of this 
schokke might be a simple variant (see Cii) ; but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to heap : cf. the 
sb. schokke in P 7 ' 07 np. Parv. See Shock 
? To thrust, push, or drive with force ; to chokke 
togeder, to thrust or ram together ; to chokke timrgh, 
to thrust through. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 2956 With a chasyng spere he chokkes 
hym thurghe. Ibid. 3604 Thare the false mene fletyde, and 
one flode lengede, With chefe chaynes of chare chokkode 
to-gedyrs. [<? 3400 Maundev. 252 Whan thei wil flghte, thei 
wille schokken hem to gidre in a plomp ; that 31! there be 
20000 men, men schalle not wenen, that there be scant 
10000.] 

ChLOkage (tj<?w*ked.:5). [f. Choke 2 :^. + -age. Cf. 
blockage, stoppage^ A choked up state ; obstruc- 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Standard i6 Feb. 3/8 The supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air. .When the chokage was cleared, the gas was 
found . , to be of the full quality. 

Cllo!ke(tJ^»k),jAt [f.thevb. See note on sense 5.] 

1 . What chokes or impedes respiration : t Q" 
Chokes : the quinsy. Obs. 

3362 Turner Herbal n. 144 a, It will heale y'’ di.sea.ses of 
the sciatica and y* squynansie or chokes. Ibid. 11. 164 a, 
Good for the squinancie or choukes. 
b. slang. Prison bread. 

1884 St. Jas. Grts. 4 Jan. 32/2 He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘ choke 

2 . The action and noise of choking. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xii, Miss Squeers. . was. .taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath. 1870 
Swinburne Ess. Sf Stud. (1875' 63^ Men born dumb who 
express by grunts and chokes the inexpressible eloquence 
which is not in them. 

f 3 . A condition in which progress is entirely 
obstructed ; a block ; a dead-lock. Obs. 

3674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv, 57 As to a number bejKind 
the numbers of Arlthmetick, I . .ask, Whether it will be even 
or odd ? if it be either, we have the same choaks lor it that 
we had before ; and if it be neither, then ’tis no number. 
1713 WoDROw Corr. (1843) II. 58 Some . . who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain. 1729 Ibid. III. 428 Pray for the Assembly; they 
are coming to a choak. 

4 . A constriction ; the part of the paper tube of 
a firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page, Cf. Choke v. i 3 and Choke-bore. 

1786 Sir B. Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 287 The 
tube or cylinder, .was . . perfectly cylindrical, .without any 
choak. 3867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., Choke, the nip of a 
rocket. 

5 . The mass of immature florets with their scales 
and down in the centre of an artichoke head. 

[This use is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
Arti-choke (q.v.), as having in its heajd a ‘ choke ’.} 

3736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 54 If many of them [leaves] be 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot so much, 
that much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. 3794 Martyn Rottsseau’s 
Bot. VI. 65 The choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an assemblage of florets which are beginning to be formed. 
1888 Daily Nezvs 0:1 June 5/8 We are stripping the artichoke 
very fast. , we shall soon come I think to the choke, 
b. transf. to similar things. 

1886 Mehalah x, Roses [bearing] hips, with hard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within. 

Cliolke, Obs. ot dial. Forms : plural, 4 
cliokes, cbookes, 5 Sc. chiokkeis, 8-9 Sc. 
chiouks, cbowks, dial, chokes, chucks. [Of 
uncertain relations : in some cases prob, merely a 
variant of Cheek; but mod.Sc. (tjauk) 

suggests ON. kjdlki jaw-bone.] The fleshy parts 
about and under the jaws ; the riiops. 

1330-1400 [see Cheek sh. 2 fl]. ^ c 3470 Henry Wallace v. 
148 Wndir the chokkeis [? cholkeis] the grounden suerd gart 
glid By the gude mayle bathe hals and his crag bayne In 
sondyr straik. 1880 Patterson Antrim 4* Denon Gloss., 
Chokes, the sides of the neck, 3880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Chuck, the under part of the face ; the throat. ‘ I like 
a pig's chuck.' A/ijiA dTc. Fat about the cho wks. 

Hence Choke-band ^/zh:/ and iV. (See quot.) 
1808 Jamieson, Chok-band, the small strip of leather by 
which a bridle is fastened around the jaws of a horse. 
1877 E. Peacock N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Choak-band, 

Choke (tp«k), 27 . Pa. t. and pple. choked 
(tj^ukt). Forms: 4-5 choke, [ehekyn], 5- choke, 


(6 schoke). Also 6-9 ehoak(e ; occas. 6-9 (esp. 
in mod. dial.) chock, 6 chonke, ^ Sc. choiik, 
chowk, 9 dial, chuck. Rare str. pa. pple. in 7 
choaken. [The early history is obscure, the 
word being comparatively rare. The ME. varia- 
tion and cheke, also found in Achoke, acheke, 
points l)ack to an OE. ^cheian, aceocian, of which, 
the latter only is exemplified (/EIfric,A?<?;;z. I. 216). 
Possibly therefore choke is an aphetic form of 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
Teutonic : but connexion with Cheek sb. is perh. 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTeut. type 
"^keukdn-, since aceocian would also represent a 
stem "^keuk-. (The meaning of ceoc-ddl in Leechd. 
II. 310 is doubtful. 1 cheek- or illness.) 

Association between the two words is^ suggested by tbe 
ME. double form of both, cheke, choke y in mod. Sc., chonk 
to choke, and chops, fauces, external parts about the 

top of the throat _(see Choke sbf, are always associated in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation is further illus- 
trated by the verbs Athroat, Throttle, G. erdrosseln, L. 
Jitgulare, and by gmrken, given by the Promptorium as a 
synonym of choke', ‘ chekyn or qwerchyn (s^.r. querken) 
suffoco ', chekenyd or qwerkenyd ichowked or querkened) 
sujfocaius, sirangttlctLis.’ This qzterken to strangle or 
choke is a deriv. of ON. OHG. the angle 

below the chin, in pi. throat, fauces, =: Sc. chouks* 

The normal ME. repr. of *ct^oclan was cheke', choke is 
explained by passage of OE. ceo- into c d- ; cf. ceosan, ME. 
chose. Choose, The form Cheken in the Promptorium (see 
above), appears to be a derivative with -en suffix, like 
cheapen, threaten.), 

I. proper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing; to kill by so doing. 

1 . trans. To suffocate by external compression of 
the throat ; to throttle, strangle ; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. (Still the ordinary word 
for this sense in Scotland.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3392 Now shal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neuer aftyr speke. <;344o 
Promp. Pam>., Chekyn, or querchyn [Pynson, querken], 
stiffoco. 1384 PovvEL Lloyd’s Cambria otq Slaine or some 
say Choaked by his own men. 1602 ‘Philarbtes' (title},- 
Work for Chimney-sweepers .. or A warning for Tobac- 
conists. .Better be chokt with English hemp, then poi.soned 
with Indian Tabacco, 3676 Hobbes Iliad \ii. 352 Choak t 
by the Latchet underneatn his chin. 1790 Cowper Iliad 
m. 447 The broider’d band That underbraced his helmet 
at me chin . . Choak'd him. 3863 Holland Plain T. ii. 
77 Men clothed in black and choked with white cravates. 
3866 Kingsley xiv. 183 The man who choked 

the Emir. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . nr. 99 The embroidered 
band that held The helmet, .was choking him. 

2 . Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks up the windpipe or its 
orifices ; of disease or emotion which stops the 
action of the respiratory organs; of an unbreathable 
medium, such as water, gas, fumes, smoke, dust, 
or the like, when it fills the lungs and produces 
suffocation. (The ordinary use.) 

[ri2oo Trin, Coll. Horn, i8r [Adam] bar-offe bot, and 
wearbbarmide acheked.] C3380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 104 
PrelatLs . . ben so chokid wi|> talow of worldly goodis . , 
abouten hem, b^i may not preche IpQ gospel. 3398 
Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. xxxv. (3495) 147 Some parte of 
the mete fallyth in to..the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
beest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strangelyd 
and chekyd \,Bodl. MS. ^3430 ichoked]. 1494 Fabyan vi. 
ccxii. 228 As soone as he had receyued the brede, forth- 
with he was choked. 3526-34 Tjndale viii. 33 The 
^ heerd. .ran heedlynge into the lake, and were choked [so 
Cranmer, Geneva, 1611 and 1881]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 
22 Welnigh choked with the deadly stinke. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, n. i. 37. 3642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. v, vi. 380 
Choked with the bones. 3642 Rogers Naaman sSA They say 
of the dampe in Colepits, that if it come . . the workemen haste 
them to the mouth of the pit presently, lest they be choaked. 
3678 Bunyan Pilgr. I. 21 The dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 

: 3704 Swift A'X't. 259 Bentley, .half choak’d with Spleen 

and Rage, withdrew. 3727 — Gullhter n. y. 342, I was 
almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat. 1775 Johnson W. IsL, 

DunveganNlks. X. 398 Macleod choked them with smoke, 
and left them lying dead by families as they stood. 3863 
Dickens Mrs. LirripeVs Lodg. i, That I . . didn't force it 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. 

5. Said of a temporary and partial action of the 
same kind, which deprives of breath, power of 
speech, or command of one^s faculties. 

1697 Dryden Vifg. Georg, ni. 746 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak’d. 1703 Otway Orphan iv. vi. 1552 
Grief . . choaks and will not let me tell the cause. 1771 
Mackenzie Mazt Feel, xiv, He was choaked with the 
thought. 1825 Lytton Falkland 41, I felt choked with 
contending emotions. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. xxL 
32 The words choked her as she uttered them. 

4 . refl. 

161X Shaks. Cymh. 1. v, 87 But when to my good Lord, I 
prone vntrue, lie choake rny selfe. az6^t Donne Para- 
doxes ix. 28 And labour to choak himself. 

6. intr. (for reflT) To suffer suffocation, com- 
plete or partial. 

?^z34ootr. Chast el d Amour 4zg The fend, .choked on the 
godhede as fi.sch dos on the hoke. 1583 Stanyhurst ASneid 
IV.97 Amydoftherparlyeshechocketh. 1694 R. L'Estrange 
Fables ccccxUv. (ed. 6) 482 Men are ready to Choak for 
want of Drink. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 195 He [the 
patient] really seemed choking. 3878 Browning LaSaisiaz 
47, I must say — or choke in silence. 


■ CHOKE. 

6. To choke ^^ hreath, utterance, mice, speech, 
laughter, the tongtie : to stop (themy by choking. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. s. iii. 8 Redounding teares did choke 
th’ end of her plaint. 1592 Shaks. Yen. Ad. 217 Impa- 
tience chokes her pleading tongue. xySs Burns Death <§• 
Dr, Hornbook xii, Sin’ I began to nick the _ thread, And 
choke the breath. X835 Lytton Rienzi vi. ii, A laugh . . 
came choked and muffled through his vizard. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. I. iv, 501 Till the waves choked her voice. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. xviii. 212. 1887 Spectator 

4 June 758/1 Passion which almost chokes his utterance. 

"b. in other transferred uses. 

*S99 Shaks. Hen. Y, iv. Hi. 102 Dying like men..Leauing 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. 1607 — Thnon 
V, ii. 16 Fearfull scouring Doth choake the ayre with dust. 
1697 Dryden Yirg". Georg', iv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
first the City choak. 1866 Kingsley Prelude 
x8 The air choked with foul brown fog. 

II. To produce similar effects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or the free play of any- 
thing ; to smother, stifle. 

7. To kill (or injuriously affect') a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often Jig. (from the 
parable of the sower) . 

1526-34 Tindale Matt. xiii. 7 Some fell amonge thornes, 
and the thornes spronge vp ana chooked it [Wyclif strang- 
liden]. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be 
there not as good wittes in wealth, though oftimes choked 
with dissolutenes and negligence. 1652 Culpepper Eng. 
Physic. 61 It rampeth upon, and is ready to choak whatever 
grows near it. 1638 Baxter Saving Faith § 8. 57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predominant enemies in the 
other [ground]. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 182. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixvi. 44 To choke the progress of 
true knowledge with formalities. 1874 S, Cox Ptlgr. Ps. 
V. 108 Field choked with briars. 

8. To smother (a fire) by stopping the free circu- 
lation of air. Also fig, 

1528 Paynel Saieme kegim. Tiiij, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1646 Sir T. 
BsowNE/’ww/f. Ep. I. iii. 0 The irrationall and brutall part. . 
choakes those tender sparkes . . of reason. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714I 253 If any [raysj be. .reflected they are soon choaked 
in the black inside of the Uvea. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i86o3 1. 369 The vestal-fire of conscience.. choked again 
and a ?ain with bitter ashes and foul smoke. 

9. To suppress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 
ation. 

160X Shaks. yul C, in. i. 269 All pitty choak’d with 
custonie of fell deeds. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poefie 
Dram. Wks, 1725 1. 54 Not capable to cboak a strong belief. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 

1 10. To obstruct and prevent the free play of. 

[c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, 11. v. 47 Yif bou wilt achoken be 

fulfiilyng of nature wijfc> superfluites.] 1605 Shaks. Mack i. 
ii. 9 As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, And 
choake their Art. x 6 z 6 Bacon Syiva § 502 Else you will 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 

1 11. To silence or * shut up ’ in argument or de- 
bate ; to stop the mouth of a witness, etc. Ohs. 

1533 Frith Bk. Sacrament Wks. (15721 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke our sophisters. 1579 Fulke RtJ. Rastel. 
•j'jCt He will choake the Bishop and vs all with the last ques- 
tion. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 378 What, haue I 
choakt you with an Argosie ? 1632 High Commission Cases 
(1886I 318 It may be some promi.se to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1649 Bp. Hall Confimn. <1651) 78 Let no man 
think to choke me with the objection. 

12. intr, (for rejl.) To become smothered, 

a X393 Marlowe Jevj of Malt an. ii, Rather let. .nature’s 
beauty choke with stifling clouds. 

III. 'I'o Stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
tubes for fireworks, or b, by internal obstruction. 

a. X635 J. Babington Pyrotechnia iii. {heading). How 
you shall choak a rocket , . A small cord will not choak a 
great rocket for want of strength. 1669 Sturmv MarimYs 
Mag. 11. V, xiii. § ii Fill two Inches more with Pistol- 
Powder, then choak the end up. .put in a little of the mix- 
ture./ 1786 Sir B. Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 279 
Having first choaked the cylinder - . by heating it, and 
crowding its sides inwards towards its axis. 1799 G. Smith 
Zaboratory J. xg After this choak the rocket at top. 

b, 1669 Boyle Contn. Ne^o Exp, i. (1682) 38 The cement 
wherewith we choak’d the upper part of the neck of the 
Bottle. X87X B. Stewart Heat 27 The bore is nearly choked 
. .by means of a bit of enamel or glass. 

14. To obstmct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage; to congest; 
said of the obstractions. 

1612 Dr ayton xxviii.(R.\ A sullen brook. .Wliose 
channel quite was chok’d with those that there did fall. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ir. v. § 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great Touchholes, that the rust through time 
may not choak them. 1770 Goldsm. Des, VUL 42 Thy 
glassy brook . . chok'd with sedges works its weedy way. 
185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 639 All the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars, i860 
in Merc. Mari: Mag. VII. 247 The pumps were choked. 
i860 ^Tyndall Glac. n, § 27. 384 Broken ice and debris .. 
choking the; fissures. 
h. inir. {ioT refi,). 

c x6ii Chapman Iliad yi-Kt. CR.b My .sweat streames choake 
with mortalitie Of men, slaine by thee, 1834 Tennyson 
Poems, Von ask me, mhy, thd ill at ease vi, Tho’ every 
channel of the State Should almost choke with golden sand. 

15. To fill chock-full, so as to leave room for 
nothing else. ///. andy%-. 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. 507, 1 2 Party-lies . . the press is 
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chok’d with them, eminent authors live upon them. 1744 
Berkeley Siris. § 16 The trees, .unable to perspire, .are, . 
choked and stuffed with their own juice, x^ A. Carlyle 
Autohiog. 131 We first attempted Belton Inn, but it was 
choked full by that time. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile x, 
283 The interior was choked with rubbish. 1879 Froude 
Csesaryix. 128 Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens. 1884 Pall Mall G. x8 Jan. 2/1 Infamous placards 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 
gious hatreds. 

16. To stop the movement of any machine by 
clogging or jambing. Cf. Chock. 

1712 W. Rogers Yoy. App. 30 Such quantities of Weeds, as 
will choke and bury both Cable and Anchor. 17615 A, 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 125 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock the beam [of the 
plough], 1779 Cart. Luttrell in Naval Ckron. X. 458 
The .. rudder was choaked by a shot. 1794 Rigging «§• 
Sea?nanship I. 164 C hooking the Lttff, placing the bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up between the 
nest part and jaw of the block. 1867 Smyth SailoYs Word- 
bk.. Choked, when a running rope stick.s in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeks and the shiver, or any other 
accident, so that it cannot run. 

17. To fit in tightly, jamb in, ram in, [Cfi 
Chock.] 

X747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. D iv b. Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlix. (1856)460 The floe.s were choaked in around us, 
so as to prevent the po.ssihiUty of warping from our pre.sent 
position. 1859 F. Griffiths Artil. Maji. (18621 191 The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket. 
Ibid., Made up with Boxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

rV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Clioke back, down, out. To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

x6m Dryden Don Sehast. iii. i, Choak in that threat. 1848 
C. Pickering Races Men in U. S. Exploring Exp. IX. 23 
The Chinooks . . seemed to choke out their words. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exp. I. viii. 85 The deck blazed. . but. . I choked 
it down till water could be passed from above. 1866 Bryant 
Death 0/ Slavery iii, Choked down, unuttered, the rebel- 
lious thought, 1888 Mrs. H. Ward Robt, Elsinere xliii, A 
passionate flood of self-reproachful love was on his lips. 
He choked it back. Ibid, xlvi, Choking down a sob. 

19. Choke off. To cut off, put a stop to, get 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 72 The Duke’s seven 
mouths, .made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 1848 
New York Expr, 21 Feb. (Bartlett', In the House . . of . . 
Representatives, The o^ration of * choking off’ a speaker 
was very funny, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys, 1858 R. S. SuRtEES Ask Mamma 
xix. 65 The Major.. was, not easily choked off when he 
wanted anything. 1880 M®Carthy Own Times III. xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriotic movement. 

20. Choke up. fa. tram, and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch D. Obs. 

IS55 Fardle Facions i, vi, 92 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
aboute their throte [they] choke vp and die. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia in. ^59 Her words were choakt up. 1752 Young 
Brothers in. i, The thought quite choaks me up. 

fb. trans. To enclose so as to smother. Ohs. 

1539 Bible i Great) Matt. xiii. 22 The care of this worlde, 
and the di.s.saytfulnes of riche.s, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Shaks. Rick. II, m. iv. 44 Her faire.st Flowers choakt vp. 
17x5 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 34 Loading and choaking 
him up with Blankets. 

C. To block up a channel. (The usual sense.) 

1673 Ray Jonm. L<nu C. 378 The Haven is almost choaked 
up. X780 CoxE Rnss. Disc. 3 j 6 The Western mouths of 
the Lena were .so choaked up with ice. 1791 Newte Tonr 
Eng. «§> Scot. 169 To open the course of a little river . . 
that had been chocked up with .sand. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. XX. 408 Multitudes of fugitives were choking up 
the bridges. 

d. To fill chock-full. 

1871 R. H, Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 85 Take the words 
‘ Absolute’ and ‘ Infinite ’ to mean that He to whom they 
are applicable chokes up the universe, mental and physical. 

Cboke-, in comb, [the stem of the vb.] 

1. in attributive relation to a sb. = ^ choking, that 
chokes ’ ; as choke-hall, -mttddle ; cboke-strap, 
a strap which connects the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also Choke-damp. 

b. esp. with fiaiit- and plant-names, as cboke- 
apple, the Crab-apple; choke berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrits arhutifoUa ’, f choke-plum, 
a plum having qualities similar to the Choke- 
pear : used fig . ; f choke-wort « Choke- weed. 
Also ChOKE-CHEHRT, -PEAR. 

16x6 Surfl. & Markh- Country Farme 379 A kind of 
wild Apple, called a *Choake apple, because they are verie 
harsh in eating. 1646 E.ssKdz’E, Noble Ord. 26 Lust and 
luxury, the only baine and *choak-hall to Honour. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xl. 305 Skin-bags filled with .. 
*choke-herries. 1^2 Garden 14 Jan. z 6 /x The ‘ ^choke- 
muddle * shrubberies that one sees in all parts of the coun- 
try. 1556 J, KEvvf goo Spider ^ F. xxxvL x The spiders 
tale . , semth a choking ^choke plum Against flies. 1630 J. 
Taylor i Water P.^ Praise of Hempseed Wks. in. to a/2 
The name of ^Choak-wort is to it assigned, Because it stops 
the venom of the mind. 

2 . with sb. in objective relation — 'what chokes 
(the thing in question)’ ; as f choke-bail, an action, 
raising so great an issue as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of bail being offered ; choke-dog, dial, 
(see quot. 1886 ) ; f choke-fitch, an old name for 
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Dodder, Orohanche \ f choke -pard Leopard’s 
Bane {Doronicum) y choke-priest, a rendering of 
Ital. strozzapreti, a soup thickened with short 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni. 

1632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Ladyv. iii, Arrest him on an action 
of ■’^choke-bail. 1676 Wycherley PI Dealer v. iii, Bailiff. 
We arrest you in the King’s name. Widow Blackacre. 
How, how ? In a choke-bail action ? 1826 Scott Diary 
14 June, Bought a little bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s ’’^choke-dog concern, W, Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Chock-dog, an epithet bestowed.. on hard Dorset 
cheese. 1562 lixsmoE.^ Herbal ii. 71b, Orobanche that is 
■’^chokefitche or strangletare. <2x693 Urquhart Rabelais 
HI. li. 408 More . . hurtful than the Strangle-weed, Choak- 
fitch is to the Flax. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 
(1641) 27/1 The touch of *Choak-Pard Aconite [cf. Lyte 
Dodoens in. Ixxviii. 426 Acofiitum Fardaliafiches . .Aconit 
that baneth Panthers], 1848 T. Advent. Aide-de-C. 

xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and ■*choke-priest. 

Ckoke-bore (tJ^«*k|b6oj). The bore of a 
fowling-piece which narrows towards the muzzle, 
thus tending to keep the shot together and increase 
the range of the gun. Also a Ibwling-piece with 
such a bore. 

So Choke-bored ppL a . ; Choke-boring vbl. sh. 

1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit Sports 1. 1. iv. § 5. 82 The second 
barrel . . should . . be choke-bored. 1876 Ouida Moths 76 
A great duchess, .carrying her own chokebore. 18^ Pall 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/2 What need i.s there of choke-boring for 
ordinary game-shooting? A lo-bore choke loaded with No. 

I or 2 .shot. 

Choke-clierry. u. S. Two North American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 
the trees, Primus borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

X796 Islo'RS-E Aiuer. Geog. I. x88 Dwarf or Choak Cherry 
{Pr. canadensis . 1838-44 Loudon Trees ^ Shrubs 703 

CL.) C. borealis. .Astringent in the mouth, and hence called 
choke-cherries. Ibid. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hyemalis). . 
is called by the inhabitants [of Virginia and Carolina] the 
black choke-cherry. 1881 HarpeYs Mag. Nov. 835 The 
choke-cherry and the mountain ash display their red fruit. 

Choked (tjijukt^, ppl a. [f. Choke v. + -eix] 
With the respiration slopped or impeded ; suffo- 
cated ; with the free passage obstructed ; clogged. 

1^9 Promp. Parv. (Pynson), Chowked or ^uerkened, 
suffocatus. X699 Garth Dispens. iv. 43 His choak’d 
Streams. X855 Brim lev Ess. Tennyson 12 Her own choked 
and .stagnant existence. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 341 Analysis of the air of a choked sewer. 

Choke-damp itj<?u-k|d5e:mp). [f. Choke- + 
Damp.] A miner’s term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air largely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves ; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, it often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nitrogen, steam, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the after-damp, which suffocates the 
survivors from the deflagration of the fire-damp. 

[1642 see Choke v. 2.] 

X741 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 240 The choak- 
damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. X794 G. Adams 
Nat <$• Exp. Philos. I. xi. 482 This [carbonic acid] gas, or 
air, is often found to occupy the lower parts of mine.s. It is 
called the choke-damp by the miners. 18x2 J. Hodgson in 
Raine Mem* {1857) I. 97 This after-damp is called choak- 
damp and surfeit by the colliers. 1871 Hartwig Subierr. 
W. xxiii. 278 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 

f iven by the miners to carbonic acid gas. X878 L. P. 

Ieredith Teeth 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a well. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. lo/i 
The officials, realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitors to run. 
fig, X873 F. Hall Mod. English 18 Stifled by the choke- 
danH3 of folly. 

Choke-fall, a ; see Chockpull. 
t Chokelew, chekelewe, a. Obs. rare 
[f. cheke, Choke v. + -lewe, ON. -ligr, as in cost- 
lewe costly (ON. kostUgr), dnmklewe drunken, 
etc.] Choking, suffocating, strangling. 

a 1420 OccLEVE Reg. Princ, Ixv, Ware hem of hempyn 
lane, BW stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe [zAr. cheke- 
lew] bane. 

t Oliokeliiig. Apparently an early form of 
chuckling: s&Q CmGKL'E V. 

c 1400 Beryn 413 The Pardoner, .an oon he gan to syng. . 
chokelyng in his throte, ffor the tapster shulde here of his 
mery note. 

tClio*kely, «. Ohs. [f. Choke v. + -ly 1 .] 
That has a choking tendency. 

^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii. 713 Wilde Peares . . rough, bind- 
ing, and chokely. Ibid., Sower, rough, and chokely Peares. 

Choke-pear. [f. stem of Choke v. -f Peak.] 
f 1. A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 
able varieties of the pear, used for peny. 

X530 Palsgr. 154 Esfrangvi/lon, a choke peare, 1562 
Turner Herbal n. 108 a, The wyld Pere tre or chouke Pere 
tre or worry Pear tre. 1563 Homilies \\. A Imsdeeds n. 
(1859) 391 The crab and choak-pear seem outwardly to have 
sometime as fair a red, and as mellow a colour, as the fruit 
which is good indeed. <1x664 Beale Aph, Cider xlv. in 
Evelyn Pomona, Of such unsufferable ta.ste that hungry 
.swine will . . shake it out of their mouths ; . . the clowns call 
other pears, of best liquor, Choak-pears, and will offer 
money to such as dare adventure to taste them. x67a Grew 
A nat Plants vL § 3 (1682I 41 The Calculary (most observ- 
able in rough-tasted, or Ghoak-Pears). 

2. fig. Something difficult or impossible to 
* swallow make away with, or get over ; a diffi* 
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cnlty ; a severe reproof ; a f settler’, archr^ a gag 
{pbs.). (Cf. ^ , poire (T angoisse, G. (JFolter) Birne.) 

1573 G. Harvey Leiter-hk. (.1884) 8 He had givne us mani 
a choke pare in his dais. 2s8k> Lyly Enpkiies (Arb.) 321 He 
gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath, ispa — 
Midas IV. iii. 51. *617 Collins Def* Bp. Ely n. viii. 341 
S. Austens testimonie. .is a choake-peare that you cannot 
swallow. 1678 CuDvyoRTH Intell. Syst. Pref. 12 Who boggle 
so much at the Trinity, and look upon it as the choak- 
pear of Christianity. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11. viii. 
40, I believe I have given her a choak-jiear. Ibid.Q.), 
Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears. 
1846 L. Hunt Stories fr. ItaL Poets I. 102 A great choke- 
pear to the commentators. s868 N. I. Lucas Germ.-Engl. 
Diet., .choke-pear (as instrument of torture, forced 

into the mouth to prevent shrieking). 

€lioker [f. Choke v. + -ee.] 

1 . f One that chokes or suffocates another, b. One 
that puts another to silence, e. Any thing that 
cannot be answered' ( Johnson V 

1552 Huloet, Choker, or who that choketh, Snffocator. 
a i6zo J. Pyke Sel. Serm. (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and a quencher of the Spirit at’j'j^ Garrick 
Lillipiit I. ii. (Tod.), That*s a choker! 1848 Thackeray 
Dr. Birch ad fin, _A glass of water was on the table. I 
took it and drank it to the health of Anny Raby and her 
husband. It was rather a choker. 1851 Mayhew Zwnf. 
Labour I. 352 She not being in the habit of pledging is a 
choker for them. 1839 F. Mahoney Rel. Father Front 1 94 
I’ll give that neck of yours a choker ! 1873 Slang Diet., 
Choker or Wind-stopper, a garotter- 1883 Lkland Snooping 
vii. 83, I do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that it is either a choker or a chestnut. 

2 . sla77g. A large neckerchief which was worn 
high round the throat. White choker : the white 
neckerchief worn in evening dress, by waiters, etc., 
and esp. by clergymen ; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

184B Thackeray Bk, Snobs i, A sham frill, and a white 
choker. Ibid, xiv, The mother of the Rev. F. Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. 1849 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. V, In . . grey coat, speckled choaker, etc. 1859 
Sat. Rev, VII. 122/2 [Clergymen] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respectability of a white choker, etc. 
1864 Reader 23 Jan, 95 The platform array of stuttering 
nobodies in white chokers. 

3 . slang. = Choky 2 : the lock-up, prison. 

1884 St. yas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He preferred to go to 
* choker'. 

Hence Cliolfeered ppl. a., attired in a choker. 
x8ds Look before yon Leap I. 46 A white-chokered young 
'Exquisite. x866 Lond. Rev. 7 Apr, 388/1 A whitebait waiter 
is admirably chokered. 

Cboke-weed. A weed which chokes other 
plants; a species of Broomrape, Orohatuhe Rapum. 

1348 Turner Names o/Herbes, Orobanche . . it may be of 
his propertie called Cnokeweede. 1551 — Herbal Pva, 
Chokewede . . groweth muche aboute the rootes of broome. 
1^0 Browning Sordello i. 259 A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o'er the waters. 

Chokey, var. of Choky sb. 

OlloMdar (tJdJ'vkidai). Anglo- Ind. Also 7 
chocadar, 9 cliokey-dar, chockedaur, choka- 
dar, ckoukidar, cbiokeydar, chokodar. [Urdu 
chauklddr, f. Hindi chauki watching, etc. + Pers. 
-ddr possessing, lord.] A watchman, in India. 

id^ OviNGTON Voy. Snratt j[.t6 {Y,) T)xq Chocadars, or 
Soiudiers, were remov'd from before our Gates. 1810 T. 
Williamson E. Ind.. Vade-Mec, 1 . 29s (Y.) I'he chokey-dar 
. .parading about with his spear, shield, and sword, c 1813 
Mrs. Sherwood Ayah ^ Lady vi. 35-6 Through favour of 
the chockedaur. 1S16 * Quiz ' Grand Master vin. 222 Call'd 
loudly to a chokadar. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India ll. 
120 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 

(,tji/u-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Choke v. + 
-ingU] Tile action of the vb, to Choke; ob- 
struction of the breath ; blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube; suffocation, smothering. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekenynge [1499 Pynson 
C howkinge] stiffoeacio. x6os Warner Aib. Eng. Epit. 
(1:612) 374 [Godwin] execrated ypou himselfe a choaking, 
1635 J. Babinoton Pyrotechnia iii. 4 A great cord will not 
serve for a small [rocket], in regard that it will make too 

f reat a choaking. Ibid. 8 Betweene the choaking of your 
Locket and the end of the vent. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 215 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or choaking. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola {1880) I. i. i. 18 The choking of the narrow 
inlets with mules and carts. 

COloMllg', ppl- Cl- [f» as prec, + -ING 2 .] 

1 , That chokes ; that stops respiration ; that pro- 
duces a feeling of choking; also Jig. Choking 
apple * apple Choke-) ; choking pear 
« Choke-feak ; choking pie ( see quot. 161 1 ). 

136a J. Heywood Prov. <§• Epigr, (1S67) 36 To cast in my 
teeth, Checks and chokyng oysters. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
yid. t i 200 A choking gall. 1611 Cotgr., ChawnouMet, 
Bumbast put into a cornet of paper, then kindled, and the 
smoke thereof put into the nosethrils of a sleeper; we call 
it, a choaking pie, or cold pie. 1623 Favine Theat- Hon. 
V. i. 48 Kept a choaking Feare in store for him, 1853 
Macaulay /// rf. Eng. Ill. xvi. 619 Out of the choking cloud 
of dust. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward K. Elsmere^ xxi, Helpless 
children died in choking torture [of diphtheria]. 

2 . Smothering, strangling. 

1746-7 Hervey Med/t. 145 Like some choaking weed. 

3 . Drawing together ; tightly closing. 

1859 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 191 The putting in 
of the braid and choking string. 

4 . Showing a tendency to choke as with emotion. 
1837 Disraeli Venetia ii. ii. (1871) 109 Her tone was severe 


and choking. 1844 — Coningshy ix. iv. (L.), Said Flora, 
speaking in a choking voice. 

CbO'Mngly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
choking manner ; so as to choke. 

_ c 1620 Bp. IJall Semt. 2 Pet. i, 10 The place is so chok- 
ingly convictive, that there can. be no probable elusion of it. 
C1868 Mrs. Alexander IVooin’ dt xii, Her heart beat a 
little chokingly. xZ’j-gContemp. Rev. XXII. 701 With chok- 
ingly over-crowded towns. 

Chokkefulle, obs. form of Chockpull. 
Chokkeis : see Choke $b!^ 

Chokkode : see Chok v. Obs. 

Clioky (tjifuki), sb. Anglo-lnd. Also 7 chukey, 
chooky, 7-9 chowkie, -kee, 9 chokey, clioak©©. 
[Hindi chauki shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1 . A custom or toll station, in India (in quot. 
1608 erroneously applied to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-bearers, horses, etc., a guard- 
house ; a police-station, 

1608 Saris in Purchas Pilgr. I. 391 (Y.) The Kings Cus- 
tome called Chukey. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 100 
(Y.) At every gate, stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive 
Toll, Ibid. 410 A Chowkie, i.e. a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. x8xo Wellington in Gurw. j 
Disp. I, 326 Dutie.s are levied at the different chokeys close i 
to the Island. 1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade-Mec. I. 
297 (Y.) Chokies or patrol stations. 1845 Stocqueler H and- 
bk. Brit. India (1854) 192 Solitary chowkies. 

2 . A police * station ' or lock-np (in India). 

1866 Livingstone yml. (1873) I. iii. 77 The idea of the 
great Mataka in ‘chokee' made him wince. 1869 Times 
of India 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

"b. In this sense also English slangs and by as- 
sociation with choke, variously misused. [Cf, 
Choke sb."^ i b, Choker 3.] 

1873 Slang Diet., Chokey is also very vulgar slang for 
prison. 1877 Besant & Kic&Son ofVnl. ii. vi. 223 I'll cool 
his heels in chokee for a month, and warm them on the 
treadmill afterwards. 1884 Daily News 24 Sept. 3/1 W right 
. . would get two or three days ‘ choky ' li. e. bread and water'. 

Choky (tjju'ki), a. Now chiefly colloq. Also 
Ohoaky, chocky, chokey. [f. Choke v. + -y I.] 

1 . Apt to choke one who tries to swallow it ; 
harsh, dry, and gritty. Said of fruit, and transf. 

1579 Lancham Card. Health (1633' 459 The sower, rough 
and choky Peares. 1638 Wilkins Next) World xi. (1707) 91 
Keplar . . guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Soil. x66i K, W. Conf. Charac. (1860V 38 A choaky peare 
. .as bad and ill-savoured as ever, 1662 Fuller Worthies, 
Warwi€ksk. ii$ The Heart but not the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky therein. 1697 Dampier 
ypy. i. X. 297 If it is kept . . it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. a 1722 Lisle Husb. 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese, .will always eat chocky and never eat fat. 

2 . Stifling, suffocating. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Frier iii. 29 The room within is close 
and choaky. 

3 . Having or showing tendency to choking. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iv, The allusion to his mother 
made Tom feel rather chokey.^ 2839 F. E. Paget Cnraie 
Cumbenvorth 71 Daintily picking her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery. 

Choi, early form of Chowl, Jowl. 

Choi-, variant of Chole-, Gr. x^^'h hile, used 
I bef. a vowel : as in Chola’cxol, an oily neutral 
body produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
bile. Cholse'mia (also choleh»i*mid), bile in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholse-mic a. Cho- 
la-Uc acid [Chol- + Al(kali) + 10], the non- 
azolized acid obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
acids of bile : see Cholic. ChoTamide, an amide of 
cholic acid CaiH^^NO^, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals. Cho-late, a salt of cholic acid. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (i88o> 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitutes 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 1876 tr. Wagfters 
Gen. Pathol. 555 The cholasmic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. x88o J. W. Legg Bile 21 Cholalic acid 
is formed by the decomposition of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. X878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 89 
Cholic acid m said to yield cholamide. 1845-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon* s Anim. Ckejn, (18461 1 . 49 Most of the cholates are 
soluble, and possess a sweetish taste. 

Cholagogue (kp-lag^^g). Med. Also 8 chola- 
gog, chologogxi©. [a. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagdgum, f. Gr. xuA,a7fW7di', f. bile+dYWYuy 
leading.] A medicine that carries off bile. 

X671 Salmon Syn. Med. 722 Purge with Cholagogues. 
1702 J. Ycn'AQ Plumb-stone va. Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1281 
A strong Cholagogue taken for a J aundice, X876 B artholo w 
Mat, Med. (1879) 201 That mercury, .is a cholagogue. 
Hence f Okolago-gal a., fitted to carry off bile. 
i6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate (1633) 62 Golden pils , , 
are cholagogall. i6sx Biggs New Disp. 73 f 113 It’s false 
that a cholagogall medicine will cure bilious diseases. 
Chold, dial. f. / would : s^ Choulh. 

Choi©, early ( 1 3-i4th c.) form of Chowl, Jowl. 
Crliole* (Vii) repr. Gr. x®^^ hile; formative 
of medical and chemical terms; as CkoTeate, 
a salt of choleic acid. Choleclilo'xin [xAwpos 
green], the green bile pigment, biliverdin. C 2 io- 
lechro-in [xF< 5 « colour], a green resinous substance 
found in bile ; a mixture of biliverdin and other 
substances. OkoleTo a. = taurocholic (acid). 
CEoTein, a nomnitrogenous matter obtained from 
bile. Okolei’Mo nt,, applied to taurocholic acid, 


or a mixture of it. CkoTelith, a gall-stone (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). €liolepoie*tic forming or secreting 
bile. dtolepyrrMn, €2iol©*rytli.rm [Gr. irvgpbs 
flame coloured, kpv9p6s red], two of the bile-pig- 
ments, biliphsein and bilirubin. Cliolesteato*ma 
[crmTcofm sebaceous tumour], a fatty tumour, 
laminated and pearly, principally composed of 
crystals of cholesterine (Mayne 1852). Hence 
©kolesteato'matoiis a. 

1845-6 G. Day tr. Simon’s A mm. Chem. II. 26 Cboleate 
of soda. Ibid. 1. 164 Decomposed into choleic acid, uric 
acid, etc. 1854 Bushnan in Cire. Sc. II. 21/1 Bile is .. 
a solution of a salt of soda, formed by combination of the 
base with two acids — namely, the cholic add and the choleic 
acid, 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 3 Spoken of as choleinic add, 
1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 263 Its colouring matter 
[cholepyrrhin, or biliverdin] is carried off in the excrement.s. 
1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 197 Cholesteatoma . . occa- 
sionally present in the brain. xZt^’j-ZTojynCycL Anai. IV. 
98/2 Composed of cholesteatoraatous matter. 

CKolecyst (k^^’l/sist). rare, [ad, modX. cho- 
lecystis, f. Gr. gall T /ci/o'Tfs bladder, cyst.] 

The gall-bladder. 

iS8x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hence CSiolecysti'tis (see quot.) ; Cliolecysteo- 
tomy (-e'ktomi), [Qv. kKropia cutting out], extir- 
pation of the gall-blaclcler ; Ckolecystotomy 
(-^tomi), [Gr. rojx'ia cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. {1880} 635 Ulceration of the 
gall-bladder . . cholecystitis, as it has been called.^ 1883 
Loud. Med, Rec. 16 Feb. 39/x Cholecystectomy is said , . to 
have been done six times. 1880 Lawson Tait in Med. Chi- 
rnrg. Trans. LXIII. 17 CaseofChoIecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gall-Bladder. 

Clloledoc!b (Vli'd^k), a. Med. Forms: 7 
choleduc, 8 eholidoc, 9 oholidocli, choledoch. 
[a. F. cholfdoque, f. mod.L. dioledockus :~Gr. xo^»?- 
5dx“oy containing bile, f. x®'^^ bile + Sox-tS? con- 
taining, receiving.] Containing or receiving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canal, the tube formed by the 
union of the hepatic and cystic ducts. 

i68x tr. Willis* Rem, Med. Wks. Voc., Choleduc vessels, 
the vessels that hold and send forth the gall. 1799 Med. 
yrfiL IL 48 The cistic and choUdoc canals. 1835 Penny 
Cycl. IV. 395/2 The orifice of the choledoch duct. 

B. as sb. The choledoch duct. 
x8S9 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 94 i An excretory duct, .pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side of the choledoch. Ibid. 106/2 
Now in cats the pancreatic duct joins the choledoch before 
it enters the intestine. 

Hence f Chole'dochal a. — prec. 
xC8^tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 232 Purging.. evacuates 
the cnoledochal Vessels. 

t Choledo'grapliy, eholedodogy, Obs. Bar- 
barous forms of Cholography, Cholology. [Diet. 
Fr. Acad, had choUdologtei see Liltre.] 

X833-S7 Dunglison is cited by Webster, 

Choler sbd Forms : 4 colre, coLry©# 

(colour©), 4-6 coler(©, 5 collor, 0 coller, -ar, 
choler©, -ier, -ar, color, (colour), 6 7 choller, 
cholor, 6- choler. [ME. colre, and colere, coler, 
a. OF. colre and colere, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholera (in med.L. often 
colerd), a. Or, xoAepa, name of a disease, *= Cho- 
LLRA (sense 2), and including perhaps other bilious 
disorders (mod.L. diets, say ‘jaundice’). App. (as 
stated by Celsus a.d, 50) f. x^bA\ bile, though the 
formation is obscure and the derivation disputed ; 
another sense of xoAepa was rain-pipe, gutter. With 
Celsus and Pliny, L, cholci'a retained the same 
sense as in Gr. ; but in 3rd and 4th c. it was used 
by Lampridius and Jerome in the sense of Gr. x^^A 
‘bile', also ‘bitter anger,' and became the ordinary 
name of one of the ‘ four humours’ ofthe physicians 
{sanguis, cholci'a, melancolia, phlegma), as in. 
Isidore. In this sense alone the word survived in 
Romanic, It. colle7-a, Pr. colcra, colra, OF. colre, 
colle, cole, bile, anger. The last has been superseded 
in Fr. by colMe, a re-adaptation of the L. word, of 
learned origin. Both Fr. types appear in late ME., 
where also the word appears to have been some- 
times confused with colour, esp. in its association 
with red. In the 16th c. the spelling was re- 
fashioned after the original Latin.] 

1 . Bile. 

a. as one of the ‘ four humours ' of early physi- 
ology, supposed to cause irascibility of temper. 

c X386 Chaucer Nt(n*s Pr. T. xo8 Certes this dreem . . 
Cometh of greet superfluytee Of j-oure rede Colera pardee 
[so 4 MSS ; I colere, x colre, i colqure]. X393 Gower Co?tf, 
III. 99 The complexion .. Which in a man is coler hote, It 
niaketh a man ben enginous And swifte of fote and eke 
irous. 1330 Palsgr., Colour, the complexion in a man, 
colere, cole. 1370 Levins Manip. 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera. x6s6 YIovlis, Antid, A th. n. x. ('17x2 ; 69 Mere Choice 
engager the Fancy to dream of firing of Guns. 1662 F uller 
Worthies, Sussex, The Tetrarch Humour of Choler. a X834 
Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 117 The four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the sanguine portion. 

b. Ill the modem physiological sense. 

(This only gradually disengaged itself from the prec.) 


CHOIiBKA. 
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CHOLEMCAI*, 


2533 Elyot Helthe iiSAt) 9a, Natural! coler is the 
feme of bloud, the color wherof is redde and cl^ere, or more 
Jyke to an orenge colour. 1576 Baker Jewell Health 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller. *682 'f. Gibson 
Anat, 23 Choier is separated by the Liver. Petiver 
ixiPML Trans, XXIX. 230 The Seed of this Plant evacu- 
ates yellow Choier. 17*1-1800 Bailey, Choier^ Bile . . con- 
tained in the Gall Bladder. 175s-- Johnson, C holer the Bile. 

1610 Histrio-m. ii. 16 Swarthy India . . Disgorging 
golden choller to the waves. 

c. Bile viewed as a malady or disease; bilious 
disorder, biliousness. 

<ri386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 126, I conseille yow..That 
bothe of Colere [i coire, i colour, 2 coloure] and of 
Malencolye Ye purge yow. 1340 J. Heywood Four P’s in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 36s .It purgeth you clean from the Choier. 
*378 Lyte Dodoens i. ivii. 84 Good against the dissease 
called choier or melancholy. 1593 Shaks. Rick. 11 y 1. i. 
1:53 Let’s purge this choller without letting blood. 1624 
Harington fy SkeJ> in Babees (186BI 257 To those 
that are .subiect to choller, it is lawful! to feede often, *683 
Tryon Way to Health 83 Butter, .ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then it generates Choier. 

2 . Anger, heat of temper, wrath ; choleric dis- 
position, irascibility. Cf. dile, gall, sp/em. 

1330 Palsgr.,^ 207/1 Collar angre, chavlde cole. xs6o 
Throckmorton in Tytler JYMjf. Scot. (1864) III. 134 The 
queen uttered some choier and stomach against them. 1587 
Harrison England ii. i. (1877) i. 5 The peeres de^jarted in 
choier from the Court. 1399 Shaks. Flen. V, iv. vii. i88, I 
doe know Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Choier, hot as 
Gunpowder. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 48 He 
must in great Choller breake out against the poore em- 
presse. _ a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. x. 44 
Hollis, in choier, pulled him by the Nose. 1734 Richard- 
son Grand^son{^^%x) III. xiii. 96, I found my choier rising. 
jySi J. Moore Viezv Soc. It. (1790I 1 . xUil 466 Subject to 
violent fits of Choier. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T.y 
Good Fr. Governess 1x831) 122 The embarrassed manner 
and stifled choier of Mrs. Grace. *838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
(1865) I. nr. xxv. 225 A strong flame of choier burnt in all 
these Hohenzollerns. 

+ 3 . In Bible versions probably =* cholera, diar- 
rhoea. [Vulg. choleray LXX. xoAepa.] 

1382 Wyclip XXX vii. 33 Gredynesse shall ne^hen 

■vntocolre[x388colryej. 1611 Bible Ibid. 30 Surfetting will 
turne into choier. •— xxxi. 20 The paine of. .choller, and 
pangs of the bellie are ■with an vnsatiable man. 

b. The distemper in swine. 

1741 Compl. Fam.^Piece in. 502 The Distemper, called 
the Choier in Swine, .shews itself by the Hog’s losing its 
Flesh. [1887 Times Feb,, Swine-fever : — in America it was 
termed hog-Cholera.] 

4 . Olioler adust, also Black choier = black 
biley atrabiUy melancholy. A supposed thick black 
and acrid fluid formerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly ; another of the four humours of ancient 
physicians: see Mblakoholy. (By the end of 
the 1 6th c. , it was recognized as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile : so Holland, Bacon. ) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. iv. xi. (1495) 96 This blacke 
qolera is enmye of kynde. Ibid. (Berthelet 1535), Melan- 
coly— Physiciens cal it colera nigra, coler black. tS7® Lyte 
Dodoens 377 The leaves of Sena- . do secure away fleme and 
choier, e.speciaUy biacke choier, and Melancholic. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. Table, Choier black and adust, what 
purgeth downward, idoy-ta Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 
222 Ambition is like Choier . . if it be stopped, and cannott 
have his way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. x. i8r That 
humour in man, which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep* vi. xii. 335 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choier adust, a xjoo Dryden Cock 
^ Fox 156 Choier adust congeals our blood with fear. 
x72x-x8oo Bailey, Atrabilis, black Choier, Melancholy, 

5 . Comb.y as choUr 'passage y bile duct. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Introd., The 
Gall-bladder, Choler-passage, and Piss-bladder, serve the 
Liver. 

t B. as adj s= Choleric. [F. collr€ adj.] Obs. 

1^2 R. Mathew £/>«/. xxiv. The several Com- 
plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Flegmatick. 

Choier, obs. f. CoLLAB. 

CholeX'a (kp-lera). Forms : 4 colora, 4, 6 
colera, 7- cholera, [a. L. cholera Gr. xoKkpo., 
used by Hippocrates, Aretaeus, etc., as name of a 
disorder — sense 2 below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see Choler). Taken into Eng, 
in the med.L. sense, as a variant of choier bile. 
Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 

I. .. authors, fi6oo, the word was restored toits Gr, 
and earlier L. signification, as name of the disease, 
sense 2. This is the historical sense ; the malig- 
ncml ox Asiatic cholera, ’with which the name is 
now specially associated, having been so called 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms to 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Euro- 
pean cholera.] 

I I . «*Gholer I ; bile. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Hum’s Pr. T. 108 This dreem, which ye 
ban met to-nyght, Cometh of the greet superfluytee Of youre 
rede Colera Iv.r. colere]. 1398 TmviSA. Barth. De P. R. 
IV. vi. /r495» 8g In the humours is one partye that is lyght 
and corayth vpwarde . and that is colera. Ibid. iv. x, Some 
colera is kyndely and .somme unkyndely. 1325 Dr. Sampson 
Lett. to WolseymMS. Cott. VesE iii $6 b, when your grace 
is raovyd with colera, such words passim yow in a fume 
and hast. Hollybush Ho7n. Apoik. i h If the headake 
comiheth of colera, that is of hote and dry complexion. 


f b. Black melancholy : see Cholbb 4. 

1327 Andrew Brunswykds Distyll. Waters Ciijb, The 
black colera, that is melancolye. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apotk. 16 a, If the perbreakinge commeth of the black 
Colera, 

2 . A disorder, attended with bilious diarrhoea, 
vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. It generally 
occurs in late summer and early autumn, and is 
rarely fatal to adults. 

In early times called also the Disease Choleray and 
Cholera morbus y to distinguish it from sense i ; now called 
Cholera nostras y BiliouSy British^ English, European, axid 
Summer Cholera, to distinguish it from sen.se 3. 

[1365-78 Cooper Thesaurus. Cholera, .the. humour called 
Choier. Also a sicknesse of the stomacke, with a troublous 
flixe and vomite . . the cholerike passyon.] 1601 Holland 
Pliny XX. viii, For the disease Cholera [Pliny has /w cholera 
guogue] wherin choier is so outragious, that it purgeth vn- 
cessantly both vpward and downeward. 1667 N, Fairfax 
in Phil, Trans. II. 350 She falls into a right-down Cholera. 
1723 N. Robinson Th. Physick 103 A Cholera is a Conyul- 
sive Motion of the Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg'd in great Quantitie.s both up- 
wards and downwards. 1743 Centl. Mag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 1804 
Med. yrnl. XII. 468 Diarrhma and dysentery have more 
frequently occurred than cholera. x86o Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 33, I ..have been hindered by.. an attack of 
British cholera. 1887 Hoblyn Did. Pled., The English or 
European form of Cholera is accompanied by bile: the 
Indian is without bile. 

b. Cholera mo 7 'htts. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teclm., Cholera morbus, is a de- 
praved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 
Bilious Excrements are discharged. 17x0 J. Taylor Lett. 
IL Walpole in xxih Rep. Hist. MSS. Connn. (1887) App. iv, 
67 Your brother . . is very well recovered from his late sud- 
den illness call’d Collero Morbus, xZexs Med. Jmil. IV. 566 
With the symptoms of kine-pox was joined a cholera mor- 
bus. i860 Mayne Expos, Lex.y Cholera hiliosa. . or Cholera 
morbus, a common bilious disease familiarly known in most 
countries. 

+ c. Applied by ancient writers to jaundice. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundise 
called of them * cholera ’. 

3 . A malignant disease (not of bilious nature), 
endemic in India and from time to time epidemic 
in other parts of the world. It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. 

(A terrible outbreak of this di.sease began in India in 1816- 
17, and, extending year by year oyer an increasing area 
westward, at lenp:th reached Europe in 1831 and N. America 
in 1832. After rivalling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it produced, it abated, or retreated 
back to India, mter X837.) 

In earlier use, and sometimes .still, distinguished as Asiatic, 
Catarrhal, Epidetnic, Indian, Malignant, Oriental, 
Serous, and Spastnodie Cholera ; but since its first invasion 
of England in 1831-2 this disease has more and more appro- 
priated the simple name. 

Cholera morbus, which originally belonged to sense 2 to 
distinguish it frorn sense i, has also been in modern times 
vulgarly used to distingui.sn this from sense 2. 

{X698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 113-4 (Y.) The Diseases 
reign according to the Seasons . . In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.] 1819 {title) Reports on the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay). _ 1831 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 307/1 The 
Cholera Morbus, which has lately come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg. *832 Ibid. Mar. 426/1 They 
, . shew all the symptoms of Malignant Cholera. 1833 
Christie Epidemic Cholera 83 The Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally. Ibid. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera. xBm Claridge Cold Water 
4- Friciion<ure {yZOpS 181 Asiatic Cholera. — On the first ap- 
pearance of cholera symptoms, which are generally those of 
languor and chilliness. 1864 Knight Passages Work. Life 
II. 172 The Cholera-morbus had come to England.. In the 
middle of February, 1832, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in London. 1877 Morley CHt. Misc,, Hi. Mar~ 
iineau (1878) 2^ The times were bad ; cholera was abroad. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Cholera morbtis, a synonym of malig- 
nant cholera. 

4 . Chicken Cholera (sometimes fowl cholera): 
an infectious disease of chickens, very destnictive 
in the poultry farms of France ; so called from 
its prevalence during a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preceding diseases. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

6 . attrib.and Comb., as choU^'a-camp, -cell, -fuid, 
-hospital, -patient, -pill, -secretiofz,etc. ; choier a - 
fev’er, ‘ a febrile condition into which ca.ses of cho- 
leraic diarrhoea pass’ ; cholera-fungus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fungoid appearances 
occurring in the dejections of those suffering from 
malignant cholera ; cholera-typhoid, 'the second- 
ary fever of malignant cholera’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.) 

1832 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. {184^1 II. 30 A cholera 
patient is denied a drop of water. 1833 Ghristie Epidemic 
Cholera 35 The discharges always consist entirely of a pecu- 
liar fluid, which has &en very appropriately named the 
cholera secretion. 1843 Graves Clin. Med. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital 1883 Daily News 31 July 5/7 A cholera 
camp is being prepared near Mokattam. 1886 Fagge Princ. 
4 r Pract Med.l. 296 The/reaction-stage of Cholera often 
presents a grave complication, which is known as Cholera- 
Typhoid. 

Hence Cholera:iza.’tio3i,the artificial communica- 
tion of cholera to the lower animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Cholerapho'Ma [f. Gr, -tpo 0 ia, f. <p 60 -os fear], 
dread of cholera. Choier apho*3iia [f. Gr. <^cov7} 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or squeaking voice which 
accompanies the collapse stage of Asiatic cholera. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med, (1880) 563 Persons ..under 
nervous excitement, imagine that they are about to be at- 
tacked, when no symptoms of the disease are present. 
These have been aptly called cases of choleraphobia. 

Ckoleraic (k^’ler<?*ik), tz. [£ prec. + -ic: cf, 
algebraical Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 

1836 Aihenseimt s July 835 Seized with choleraic symp- 
toms. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 151. 5/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrhoea. 1888 T. Wemyss Reid Life Forster (ed. 2) I. ix. 
371 Mr. Forster was seized with a sudden and violent 
choleraic attack. 

CliOlcric (kF'lerik), a. Forms: 4 0olrik, colo- 
ryk,4-“5 colerik(e, 4, 6 -yk(e, 6 -yoke,coHerick(e, 
colloryke, coloryck©, choloricke, -ioqne, 6-7 
cholerique, -yke, -ike, cliollerio(k©, 6-8 cho- 
leriek, 7 cholloricke, 7- choleric, [a. F. cho- 
Uriiite, ad. L. cholericus bilious z—Gr. xoLepmos of 
or relating to yoXipa Choleea.] 

1 1. Of persons : Having Choleb as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious ' complexion or 
temperament ; bilious . Obs. exc. Hist. 

1340 Apeub. isy pe dyevel . . asaylep stranglakest . . pane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord, hnne sanguinen mid jolivete, 
etc. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 587 The Reue was a .sclendre 
colerik man. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. iv. x. {14951 95 
Colerik men been generally wrathful, in y-* body longe & 
sk[l]endre & lene. XS43 Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sanguyne and colorycke men.^ 1699 Dryden Fables Pref,, 
[Homer and Virgil] being so different in their tempers, one 
choleric and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cholic. 

b. of the ' complexion ’ or temperament, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xiii. (1495) Mars, .hath 
maystry ouer colera fyre and coleryk complexyon j he dis- 
poseth the soule.. to wrathe..and to other coleryke pas- 
sions. 154s Raynold Byrth Man. 148 Colerycke and egre 
humours. 1609 C. Butler Fem. Mom vi, The Bees, .with 
their cholerike Complexion, which their very hue bewrayeth. 
■f c. h'ansf Of hot or fiery nature. Obs. 

cx^86 Chaucer S^rs. 7'. 43 In Aries, the colerik hoote 
signe. 167s Evelyn Terra 11729)7 The common opinion 
is, that all hot, and clioleric Grounds, are red or brown. 

Subject or liable to bilious disorder; bilious. 

1563 T. Gale Afitldot ii. 74 In ceaswnge of paynes in the 
goute of cholericke personnes. 1586 Cogan Haven Health 
ccxiii. (1636' 224 Honey is very, .unwholesome for. .such as 
be cholerick. 1634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. 1. vi, 10 
Choleric men are of a pale or yellowish color, 

f b. of maladies, symptoms, etc. Choleric 
passion : old name of Cholera, sense 2 . 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite.. the choleryke passyon. ispo Nashe PasgniVs 
ApoL I. Cijb, But for Cholericke diseases this scorching 
wether. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 126 Ihey. .helpe the 
cholericke passion, which is a vehement purging of choier 
vpwards and downewards. 1657 W. Coles Adam in. Eden 
Ixxi, It is very profitable in Cholerick Feavers. 1707 Floyer 
Pulse-Watch 379 The Serum and choleric Blood are mix’d 
. . when the Vesica invades the Heart. 

t C- Causing choier, or biliousness. Ohs. 

<21333 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1071 Whan they ben 
rested they ben somwhat more colloryke. 1396 Shaks. 
Ta7n. Shr. iv, ui. 19 What say you to a Neats foote ? . . I 
feare it is too chollericke a meate. 1399 Nashe Le7iie7i 
St7iffe (1871) 59 A cholerick parcel of food it is, 

3. Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery : these being the characteristics of 
the choleric ' complexion ’ or temperament. 

*383 Golding Calvm on Deui. clxxvii 11 01 The sharpe.st, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man y*' euer was. 1^8 
plccrprel. Ep. (Arb.) 4 My L. of Winchester is very chol- 
lericke. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 302 Infinxie and cholericke 
yeares. 1703 Gov. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) 
11 . 386 A choleric man beats the post which he has .struck 
his head against. 1833 C. Bronte Villetie xxxi. (1876) 353 
You are patient, and I am choleric. 

4. In a passion, enraged, angry, wrathful, f To 
be choleric with : to be angry with. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. in ii. 68 , 1 durst haue denied that 
before you were so chollericke. 1593 — 2 Hen. VI, i. ii. 51 
What, ■\vhat, my Lord ? Are you so chollericke With Elianor, 
for telling but her dreame? 1641 Baker Ch7'07i, an. 1087 
(1674) 30 Winning much money of him, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess men at Henry’s face. 1712 Ar- 
BUTHNOT JoJm Bull 1. iv, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. 

b. As a characteristic of words and actions. 

1383 Stanyhurst n. (Arb.) 61 This quick cholerick 
challenj;e hee could not abandon. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or 
M. n. ii. 130 That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke word, 
Which in the Souldier is fiat bla.sphemie. 1615 Life Earl 
Essex in Sel. Hart Misc. (1793) 161 The cannon . . having 
discharged their^ cholerick errands. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison HI. xiii. g8 An exertion of spirit, a.s he called a 
choleric excess. 

5. Of or pertaining to cholera; — Choleratc. 

1834 OtooTn Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 226 The small intestines 

distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. 1863 
Reader No. 153. 631/3 The action of the choleric poison. 
*882 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., Infantile choleric fever. 

t Cltole'rical, Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*= Choleric; bilious. 

1569 R. Androse tr. Alexis’ Secr.yv. it. 10 Colcricall im- 
postumations, as blytes and blastes. 1612 Benvenuto 
Pass. Dial. , 1 1 helps yong men and persons collericalL 


CHOLERICLY. 

■f Cliolericly, adv. Ohs. [f. Choleric + -ly-.] 

In a choleric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844 ) 74, 1 hope that disputation was 
very cholerickly performed. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. 
174 Florence .. cholerickly uttered these words. 

t Ch.o'lericB.ess, obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Choleric state or quality ; passionateness, irasci- 
bility, anger, peevishness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. at He compareth his 
choleriknesse to Leven. 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 'fkess. 
(1629) 295 Through pride of heart, and choleriquenes. 1747 
Carte Hist. Efig. I. 779 The cholerickness of his nature. 

' CllO*lerifb:rilly a. [see -form.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. 

x884kS‘<2/. Rev. 5 July 19/2 M. Fauvel .. declaring the dis- 
ease., a form of cholerine, cholerlform, or cholera no.stras 
' — of anything, in fact, but Asiatic cholera itself. 
Cholerine (kp-leroin, -hi), [a. Jf. cholerine, 

dim. oi choUra Cholera.] 

1 . British or Summer Cholera. 

1847 E. Seymour Severe Dis. 1. 57 What used to be called 
cholera, and Is by sortie now called cholerine, .occurs in the 
height of summer from sudden chill, improper food, or 
travelling. 

2 . A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevalence of malignant cholera ; also 
applied to the early stage of cholera. 

1850 Kinglake Crimea VI. v. 201 Assailed too by cho- 
lerine, by true cholera. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Oct. 3/1 The ] 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday. .There was, how- 
ever, a great outbreak of cholerine in the barracks. 1875 
H. W oot> 'Therap. (1879' 202 In cholerincj and even to some 
extent in cholera, camphor is a very efficient remedy. 

3 . ‘ The zymotic cause of malignant cholera 
1852 W. Farr Rep. in Aitken Se. <§• ^Pract. Med. (1872) I. 

653 A certain specific matter— the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call cholerine. 

CkoTerized, ///. a. Charged or mingled with 
bile; applied to the blood of the portal vein 
{Syd. Soc. Zex.) 

Ckoleroid (kf?-leroid), a. [f. Cholera + -oid.] 
Resembling cholera, cholerlform. 
i860 in Mayne Expos. Le.t. 

tdio’lerous, fz. Obs. [f. Choler + -ous.] 
Pertaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrathful. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick iv. vii. (1639) 232 To miti- 
gate the cholerous lieate. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 441 They 
. .grow cholerous. 

t ChoTery, a. Obs. Having choler or bile. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Plelinont's Oriat. 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choler in nature, it 
was easie for me, .to forsake the black cholery Schools. 

C]lol6Sterill (kdle*stcrin). Chem. [mod. f. 
Gr. yoKii bile + arep-ibs stiff, solid +-IN.] 

A tasteless, inodorous, fatty-looking substance 
(C28H44O), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many plants. 
It crystallizes in white transparent scales, and in 
this form is the chief constituent of gall-stones. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 
to the crystallization of potash, cholesterine, etc.^ 1835-6 
Todd Cyel. Anal. I. 376/1 Cholesterine separates in white 
pearly scales. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 20. 1872 Huxley 

Phys. V. T23 A remarkable crystalline substance, very fatty- 
looking, but not really of a fatty nature, called cholesterin, 
Syd. Soc. Lex.., Cholesterin disease, a term applied to 
certain forms of amyloid or lardaceous degeneration. 

Hence Cliolesterss’mia (see quot,). Clioleste*- 
rio a., as in Cholesteric (also Oliole^steri’nic) acid 
(Cg Hio Oo), produced by the action of nitric acid 
on cholesterin, and forming salts called Cliol©*- 
sterates. Cliole'steride (see quot.). Chole- 
steTilin, a hydrocarbon formed by the addition 
of sulphuric acid to cholesterin. Cliole’sterone, a 
hydrocarbon formed by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to cholesterin. Ohole-steryl, the radical of 
cholesteric acid ; hence Cliole'sterylamime, 
etc. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (iSSoi 81 To a morbid increase 
of cholesterin in the blood he applied the name cholestera- 
mia. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 923 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metals are insoluble. 1840 Henry Elem.Chem. 
H. xiii. 444 Cholesteric acid separates on cooling in the 
form of a yellow substance. 1847-9 Todd Cjc/. A nai. IV. 
98/1 Several small tumours . . composed in great part of 
cholesteric scales* 1878 Kinczeit Anim, Chem. 97 Com- 
pounds termed cholesterides .. resembling saccharides in 
their general nature. 98 Three hydrocarbons of the 

formula H 42 , named cholesterilin. 1880 J. W. Eegg Bile 31 
The olefiant gas of the series is cholesterilim 1878 King- 
zett a nim. Chem. 98 Cholesteryl chloride, 
dioliamfe (kijii'li^mb). Pros. [ad. L. choliam- 
hus, a. Gr. lame, halting 

+ ia{jLB-os iambus; cf. ¥. choliambe.J An iambic 
verse with a spondee or trochee instead of an 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot ; a scazon. 

i8^ Beck & Felton tr. Mnnk's Metros Hipponactean 
■or limping verses, scazons or choliambs. 

Hence drolia-mbist, a writer of choliambs, 

1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxix. 83 The Choliambist 
Hippdnax. 

Clioliambic (l«:<?hIi|Se'mbik), a. Pros. [mod. 
ad. Gr. X'=vXza;A/ 3 t«'OS, f. xwKiajxBos, see prec. ; cf. 
F. choliambique.l Of, or pertaining to, the cho- 
liamb. 
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1832 Philol. Museuml. 285 The ancient choliambic poetry 
of Hipponax. 1883 Athensenm 31 Mar. 400,3 'i’he choliain- 
bic metre, as employed by Babrius, 
b. snbst. in pi. 

1699 Bentley Phal., Of AEsop's Fables v, After him came 
one Babrius, that gave a new turn of the fables into 
choliambicks. 1882 Athenoeum No. 2863. 340 This simple 
and charming writer of chol iambics. 

Cliolic (kfjiik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. f. 

XoA^ bile.] Of or pertaining to bile. Cholic acid, 
an acid (C24 H40 O5) discovered in 1 838, which is 
produced from the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Cholalic 
acid ; the name cholic having been formerly given 
to Glycochoiic acid. 

1846 G. Day tr, Simon's Anim. Che 7 u, II, App. 507 Ulti- 
mate composition of cholic acid. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anai. 

V. 401/1 Decomposed in the liver into .. sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 026 Cholic acid has a 
bitter taste, with .slight saccharine aftertaste. 

Cholio^k, cholical, eholicRy, var. and obs. 
fF, Colic, Colical, etc. 

Cholidoc(h, obs. f. Choledoch. 

Cholier, obs., f. Collier. 

Choline (k^doin). Chem. [f. Gr.xoA^bile + -INE.] 
An organic base, identical with or akin to neurine. 

1869-71 ''Rf Kits Diet. Chein. VI. 448 Strecker in 1861 
obtained from pigs’ bile, and afterwards from ox-bile, a 
base which he called choline. Ibid. Choline or Neurine, 
C5H15NO2. 

Hence Cholimic a., as in cholinic acid, obtained 
by digesting bile with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1858 Thu DICHUM Urhte 271 A mixture of the salts of 
cholic and cholinic acids. 

Choli'tic, a. rare. [f. Gr. x<^^4 bile.] Of, per- 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (td. 5)437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholitic remedies. 

Choline, early form of Chowl, now Jowl. 
Cholier, dial, and Sc. Also chiller, chnller, 
churl (Jam.), choler. ceolur, ceolres 

throat, cogn. w. OHG. kelur str. masc. OTeiit. 
type kehiro-, kelro-, from same root as kel 6 n~, 
whence OHG. chela (mod.G. kehle), OE. ccole (see 
Chel). For the form, cf. OE. nveolur Up, OS. lepor 
lip. The variant chiller might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive *cielr-es (see Si e vers Ags, Gr. 
75 Anm. 3). But the late appearance of the word 
is an element of difficulty ; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to cholle Jowl.] 

(Cf. a 1000 Ps. Lamb, cxlix, 6 (Bosw.j On ceolre o33e krote 
heora [ = in guitnre eomwz.]} 

1 . The jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy and over-hanging ; hence, a flabby 
cheek, double chin, hanging lip of a hound, etc. 

1785 JmLfr. Land. 2 (Jam. * The second chid . . wi’ a great 
chuller ouer his cheeks. 1880 Antrim .(;• Doiun Gloss., 
CJwllers, Chillers, the sides of the neck. 1888 W. Somerset 
Word-bk. .s. V., Ugly-looking woman — her chollers hang down 
like a bull-dog’s. 

2 . in pi. The gills of a fish. 

1888 W. Somerset IVord-hk. s. v., You can slip your vingers 
into the chollers o’ un. (Also in Scotch. ) 

Cholier, -ic(k, obs. if. Collar, Chuller, Cho- 
ler, Choleric. 

)| Chollet. Obs. rare^^. prob. = Shalot. 

a xepc^Pistel of Susan xo^ The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chibolle, the cheue. 

Cliolliek(e, -icall, obs. ff. Colic, Colical. 
Cholloricki^e, obs. f. Choleric. 

Cholo-, corresp. to Gr. x^Ao- combining form of 
X^^'h bile ; used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have variants in 
Chole-. dholochroiu© [x/>w/ia colour], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile ; in- 
cluding chiefly CholocMoTu or Clioloclilo rin, 
the green pigment, called also biliverdin, Cholo- 
cyanin, a blue pigment, Cholofulvin, a yellow 
pigment, Cliolopkse'iu., the brown pigment. Hence 
Cliolochro'mic acid. 

ClLolo-ffraphy, a treatise on the bile. Ckolo*- 
lith [Kidos stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Chololi'tMc a., of or pertaining to gall-stones. 
Cholo Tcgy, the part of physiology and pathology 
which deals with the bile. Cholo’n^c acid, pro- 
duced by the action of strong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid ; its salts are ChoTonates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 928 A dilute solution of 
cholocnrome (either brown or green Ibid. 027 Cholopkseitt, 
or the brown pigment, .the substance to which excrements 
owe their odioxx . .Cholochloin or Biliverdin, this green pig- 
ment is produced by the oxidation of cholophaem. 1872 
Thudichum Chetn. Phys. ai In disease of the bile in oxen 
the cholophasinate of lime predominates. 

Choloid (kf7'loid), a. [f. Gr. x®A^ bile -h -OiD.] 
Resembling bile {Syd. Soc, Lexi). 

So Choloida'xiic acid, a white acid, crystallizing 
in long hair-like prisms, formed in treating choloi- 
dic with nitric acid. Oholoi'dic or Choloidi'nic 
acid, a product of the dehydration of cholic acid, 
and of the pntrefeiCtion of bile. 


CHOlfDBO, 

1848 Carpenter A nim. Phys. 282 Two fatty acids, termed 
the choleic and the choloidic,^ 18S0 J, W. Legg Btle 3 De- 
marcay .succeeded in separating 3 acids, choleic [=tauro- 
cholic], choloidic, and cholic [= glycochoiic]. 

Clioloriek(e, -icque, obs. ff. Choleric. 

Oholt, eholter, variants of Jolt, Jolter 
in jolt-headed, jolterfieaded, q.v. 

Clioltry, var. of Choultry. 

1 ! CllO’lTim, [Tamil.] A grass, the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea com {Sorghttm vulgar e), largely 
grown for food in India and other parts of the East. 

1858 Drury Useful PI. of Ind, 413. 1S86 A. H. Church 
Food Grams Ind. 80 In Madras in 1875-76 more than 4^ 
million acres were under cholum. 

OhomlDerier, obs. f. Chamberer. 

Ckomer, var. of Homer, a Hebrew measure, j 
Ckomp, var. {U. S. and dial.) of Champ v. -■ 
Choneli, obs. form of Change. 
dlOlldrarsesiite (kpndra-isenait). Min. [f, 
chondr-odite arsejz-ic ■¥ -yskI A native arsenate 
of manganese, ‘named from its similarity in occur- 
rence, colour, and transparency to chondrodite 
x868 in Dana 562. 

dxondre. rare. [ad. Gr. xbv^pos * a groat, grit, 
or lump of salt In Ger. chondrttin, pi. chondren.'] 
One of the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites- 
1882 A. Geikie Text Bk. Geol. m. 11. § 2 In these [deep- 
sea j deposits . . occur . . * chondres or spherical internally 
radiated particles referred to bronzite. 

Ckondric ck^'iidrik), a. [f. Gr. gristle 

-h-ic.] Cartilaginous {Syd. Soc. Zex.). 
CkondrifLca'tion. Physiol, [n. of action f. 
next.] Formation of, or conversion into, cartilage. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 194 There is a slight chondri- 
fication of the same part in the Dog. 1875 Conteznp. Rev. 
954 The continuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 

Chondrify (.kp-ndriibi ■, v. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -PY. (L. type ^chondriJicare.'j\ 

To turn into cartilage. 

187a Mivart Elem. Anat, 194 In man the internal tendon 
..is neither os.sified nor chondrified. 1882 W. K. Parker 
in Trans. Lmn. Soc. 1 1, m. 166 The floor also is slightly 
chondrified backward.s from the internasal plate. 

Cho-ndrigen, -glucose, ^Chondro-. 

1879 Watts Did. Chezn. VII. 331 Ckondrigen or Chon- 
drogen. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Choudriglucose, 

Chondri'genous, a. [f. Gr. xo^bpos gristle + 
-GBN+-OUS.] Furnishing cartilage; applied to 
tissues. (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1882.) 

F Cliondril. Obs. [yd. Gr. xovBpiXrf, icovhpi\X7i 
* a kind of endive or chicory ’ ; in L. c Ji)ondrilli , 
c{h')ondrilloni\ (See quot.) 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 131 Chondrillon or Chondrille.. 
hath leaues like to Endiue or Cichory [tnarg. ^gum sue* 
corie’].] 1657 Tomlinson Rejiou's Disp, 243 To the wild 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils. 

ClLOudrin (kp-ndrin). Chem, (Formerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. x'^J'Sp-os cartilage + -IN. Cf. F. chondrmei\ 
A substance resembling gelatin, obtained from 
the cellular cartilages by boiling them in water. 
‘When dried, it is a hard, horny, diaphanous sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, and 
dissolves completely in boiling waters (Watts.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies , Acetic acid . .does 
not occasion any precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
gelatine, though it doe.s in a solution of chondrin. 1851 
Carpenter Man. Phys. § 264 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages . , that Chondrine occurs. 1881 Mivart Cat. 290 
The.Cornea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. 

Ckoudri-nogen = Chondrigen ; Okomdriaous 
<z., consisting of cartilage ^Syd. Soc, Lexl). 

1872 Thudichum Chem. Phys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 
liar cells and chondrinogen. 

dlO'lldrite. Palxont. [f. mod.L. ckondr-us, 
name of a genus of sea-weeds (^a. Gr, car- 

i tilagei -f- -ITE.] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 

!! Ckoudritis (k^7nclroi-tis). Med. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. x^^ 5 p-os cartilage -f -iTis ( ~ Gr. -rns).] In- 
flammation of cartilage. 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. IL ygo/x- External signs of., 
chondritis. 1877 Burnett 22 The. .operation of piercing 
it [the ear], .may give rise to serious chondritis. 

diondro- (k/3‘ndn? , combining form of Gr. 
xbvdpo-s a grain, cartilage, used as the first element 
in many words, chiefly Med. and Phys., as Ckoxt- 
dro-co-stal a., * relating to the ribs and the costal 
cartilages’ Soc. Lex.). Cko*ndrogeii [see 

-GEN^] = Chondrin, or ‘the tissues which yield 
chondrin ’. Chondrogemesis, the development of 
cartilage. Okondroglossus [Gr. yXlucraa tongue] 
a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser corner of the hyoid bone to the tongue; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Ckondroglu*- 
cos© [see Glucose], a sugar obtained from carti- 
lage ; also chondriglucose. crhoiidro’grapliy [Gr. 
-ypa<f)ia writing], a description of cartilages. 
CkondroTogy [Gr. -Xoyla discourse], ‘a discourse 
or treatise on cartilages* (Hooper Med. Diet. 


CHOHmOBITE. 
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CHOOSE. 


1 8 1 1 Oliondro*meter [Gr. jikrpov measure], a 
steelyard for weighing grain. Clio'ndropliyte 
[Gr. <i^vr 6 v plant], ‘a growth, tumour, or vegeta- 
tion, arising from a cartilage’ {S)fd. Soc, Lex.). 
Oliomdroplast [Gr. irkaar-ds formed, moulded], 

^ a term applied to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex,). Chondro’podous a. ZooL, applied 
to snakes, having the rudiment of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginous filament (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
OlioBdro-skeletcwi, cartilaginous skeleton. Clioii- 
dro-ste-rnal < 3 !., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs, dhomdrotom© [Gr. 
-To/xos cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. CJhoaidro'tomy [Gr. -TOfxia cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cartilage. Clioiidi‘oxi*plioid 
a.^ relating to the xiphoid cartilage at the bottom 
of the breast bone. 

C1865 in Circ. Se. I. 360/2 The bones of the infant yield 
gelatine of cartilages or ‘ chondrogen 1876 tr. IVagneZs 
Gen. Pa-thoL 333 The transformation of collagen and chon- 
drogen into mucus or mucin. 187^ Diet. Chem. VI. 

449 s. V. Chmdriu, Pure rib-cartilage boiled with strong 
hydrochloric acid yields a sugar. .De Bary. .designates the 
sugar thus obtained as chondroglucose. x88i P. M. Duncan 
in Academy 23 Apr. 303 The chondro-skeleton is now com- 
plete. 1859X000 Cycl.Anat. V. 177/2 The chondro-sternal 
ligaments. Ibid. The superior pubic ligament finds its 
homologue, .in the chondro-xiphoid. .fibres. 

Cliondrodit© (k^mdr^ydoith Min. [f. Gr. 
Xoi'Sp(od~r)s granular (f. xovBpos groat, grain, granule) 
-f -ITE,] A silicate of magnesium containing a little 
fluorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
red colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 

1823 Cleavelano Min. 295. 1869 Phili-ips Vesm, x. 299 
Chroncirodite is found in ejected blocks with mica. 1884 
Dana Min. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 

Cliondroid (k^jmdroid), a. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -oid,] Resembling cartilage. 

1847-9 Todd CycL Anat. IV. 138/2 Its texture ..often 
acquires a chondroid appearance. 1877 Roberts Handbk, 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 275 Chondroid or Cartilaginou.s. 

Ciiondiopterygiaai (k^mdr^^pteri-d.^ln), a. 
and sb. Zool, [f. mod.L. ch&ndropterygii (_f. Gr. 
Xot'Spo-? cartilage + impiyiov fin) + -an.] 

A. sb. A member of the order Chondropferygii, 
fishes having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton, as the 
shark, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Wh EWELL Hist. Indue. Sc. III. xvi. vii. 369 Fish 
form two distinct series ; that of fi.sh properly so called, and 
that of chondropterygians or cartilaginous fish. i 85 i Couch 
JSrii, Fishes 1 . 3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier's chondropterygians. 

B. =s next. 

^ 1881 Academy i Jan. 11/3 Dr. Gunther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichthyes. 

Clioildropterygious (kf^mdrfjpteri-dgas), a. 
Zool. [f. as prec. +-0118.] Belonging to the Chon- 
dropterygii ; having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton. 

1836 Good Bk. Nat. (1834! II, 30 In the. .chondroptery- 
gious order, the gills are cartilaginous. 1861 Couch Brii 
Fishes 1 . 2 Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
class of chondropterygious fi.shes. 
dioudrose ik|?'ndrdus). Chem. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -OSE.] The same as Chondroglucose. 
1881 in Syd. Soc. t,ex. 

fi diondrosis (k^ndr^ivsis). Phys. [f. as prec. 
4 --osi 8 .] The formation of cartilage. 

18S1 in d'cJC. Z.(rAr, 

Chondrostean (k^ndr^^'-st/jan), a. and sh. [f. 
mod.L. chondrostea (f. Gr. x‘^*' 5 p-os cartilage + 
^erreo*^ bone) + -AN,] 

Belonging to the Chondrostea^ a sub-order of 
ganoid fishes (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebrae. Also called 
Loricata. b. jA A member of this sub-order. 

1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 249 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, possessing an archaic character. 

Chtone, var. of CEm's, Obs. 

Chong(e, obs. form of Change, 

0 IlOlUCrite tkp'nikroit). Min. Also -krifce. 
[Named 1834, f. Gr. Axsion + 

KpiT~ 6 f separated, selected, ‘ its fitsibility dis- 
tinguishing it from some allied species * (Dana),] 
A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 

1835 Shepard Min. 321 Chonikrifce. x868 Dana Min. 494 
Chonicrite,.is a lime pyrosclerite. 

CbDoce, var, of Choose .fA, 

ChooRe : see Cheek, Choke 2 
Choop, clioup. A^orth. dial, and Sc. The 
hip or imit of the wild-rose. 

xBzo Blackno. Ma^;, Nov. 201 Tam.) * A hale regiment o' 
guid aik cudgels, every ane o' them as like my ane as ae 
choup is like to another.' 1847 Halliwell, Ckonps, hips, 
the fruit of briars. North: 1872 J. P. Morris Maggie Bell 
in Laticmh. Ghssl'(^. D. S.i Her cheeks were rosy as a 
choup, x88x J. Shaw in Gd. Words Oct. 716 Choops, that 
is the heps of Ihe wild rose. x886 Britten & H. Fiant-n. 

Clioor©, obs. form of Cor. 


CllOOSe (tj?iz), V. Pa. t. cbose (tp'uz), pa. pple. 
chosen (tj^u-z’n). Forms: see below. [OE. 
cios-an, str. vb., belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series eu., au — u, ti. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation [s to z and z'), in OTeut. and WGer., and 
by OE. palatalization of c, the inflexion of this vb. 
presented, in the OE. and early ME. stages, various 
phonetic differences, which were subsequently 
levelled under the influence of analogy; while new 
phonetic or analogical influences changed the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its modern forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OE. 
form. The OTeut. inflexion was keus-y kaus — 
knzum, kmano- (with original s changed to z by 
Verner’s Law), Gothic kius-y kaus — kusum, kuS' 
ans ; in WGqt. with development of z to r, kios-, 
katis (OS. and OHG. kbs) — kuri—kurujUy koran, 
whence OE. ciosmty eSas — cure — curony coren (with 
c palatal in ciosan. eSas, birt guttural in cur-yCor-\ 
Hence regularly in ME., cheose i chese, with close 
cheas (chesy with open e ) — 2 sing, curey — pi. ctereUy 
co7'e7t. The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the consonant differences in the pa. pple. 
core 7 t, which (though retained as coiniy core, in s.w. 
dial, to 15th c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen ( perh. 
through an intermed. choren : cf. chure in 2 s. 
pret.) ; this was subseq. often reduced to chose, but 
the full form is the survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pi. pret, cu7*en l;ecame chosett, and in due 
course chose, still used. 'The prevalent ME. form 
of the pret. sing, was ches ; but there was also chds, 
app. repr. OE. c^ds, for c^as. In later ME., and 
esp. in north, and n, midi, dial., these were also 
used for the pi . and by similar levelling the pi. 
chose was also used as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres, stem, 
OE. dose, early ME. cheose, normally gave chese, 
cheese, which survived to c 1500, and later in Sc. 
But a type chose appears in the 14th c. and lasted 
till 1575 (in More, Coverdale, Ascham) ; before 
i5*;o the type choose is found. Probably ME. chose 
represented OE. eddse, for dose, and regularly 
passed into choose : cf. lose, in later pronunciation 
(ihz), Tiie chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chuse. This was no mere variant spelling of choose, 
but a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME., but became veiy frequent in 
1 6th c, (when it rimed with amuse, ref use, excuse). 
Choose and chuse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Shakspere; 
chuse by far the prevailing form in 1 7-1 8 th c., 
but has in the 19th been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as his leading Dictionary form, although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chuse. 

(All other words in -use, as abuse, ctccttse, ajtmse, refuse, 
ruse, are of Fr, origin ; and in some Sc. dialects chuse has 
still the sound ofFr. u. Of OF. choisir, Littrd gives Picard 
forms keusir, Walloon chUzt, Rouchi cknsir.) 

On these various types of the present stem were 
formed weak types of the pa. t., chesed, chosed, 
choosed, chused, used alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of them are 
now recognized in standard English, though some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure due to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the F, choisir — a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the rise of the by-form Choise, 
choised, formerly used in English, and still the 
ordinary w'ord for choose in the South of Scotland.] 
The complicated nature of these facts makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A. Illustration of the Forms. 

I. 1 . Present stem. 

fa.! oiose, c^ose, 2 c^se, 2-3 cheose, 2-5 
chese (chyese, chiese. chise, cheese, chees, 
chess, schese, Sc. cheyss, 5-6 oheise). Ohs. 

Beowulf 2376 pset he, .|?one cynedom ciasan wolde. a 1000 
Cwdmof^S Gen. 1867 < Gr.) He heht bine wine ceosan. a 1131 
O. E, Chron. an. 1123 |>aet hi scoldon cesen hem sercebiscop. 
«iX75 Coti. Horn. 219 Hi habben a^en chire, to chiesen 
5ief [h]y wolden , . lufie. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 71 To bin a^en 
us ches, a 12*5 St. Marker. 3 Ich cheose hire to cheuese. 
« 1300 A", Bom 664 pe fiss )>at ihc wolde cheose. <1x300 
Cursor M. 8409 (Cott.) Quam godd will chesse Kyng efter 
fye for-soth beess. Ibid. 8552 Chese {v. r. ches ; chees, chose! 
quilk pou >vill. X340 Ayenb. 86 Huer by he conne chyese 
pet guode. Ibid. 93 He . .wolde chise. .pe gostUche blisse 
Ibid. 626 pet . , chyest al pet him may helpe. X37§ Barbour 
Bmce 1, 43 To cheyss a king. 1382 Wyclif PMl. i. 22 What 
I schal cheese [1388 chese] I know not. ^2420 Pallad. on 
Bush. I, 84 I^aud to chees eke must thou yeme. <71450 
Lonelich Grail Ivi. 339 Now Mown ge schese. CX500 
Lancelot % 6 ti For thow shuld euer chess apone sich wyss. 
1528 More Dial, Heresy es iv. Wks. 247/2 Men may. .chese 


and hold y® right way. 1588 A King tr. Canisius* Catech. 
142 To doo guid and cheise yam ane right tred of lyf. 
t Tb. 4-6 chose. Obs. 

cxypo Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. pe grene chapel bou chose. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2462 (Fairf.) pou chose to wone in queber 
side, queper pou choses [so always in this MS.]. <ri4oo 
Destr. Troy 12339 Chose you sum cheftane, & charge hym 

f >erwith. 1528 More Dial. Heresy es i. Wks. 165/2 We be 
ikely to chose wel ynoughe. 1534 Tindale Phil. i. 22 What 
to chose I wot not [so Cranmer, and Geneva; Rhemish 
choose ; x6ii chuse ; Wyclif 1382 cheese, 1388 che.se]. 1535 
CovERD. Josh. xxiv. 15 Chose you this daye whom ye wyll 
serue. 1570 Ascham Sckolem.\NAO’) 46 Ye shal not chose 
but speaice rudelie. Ibid.qB Nou chose 3'ou, you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs. 1582 
N. T. iRhem.) Heb. xi. 25 Rather chosing to be afflicted 
[Wycl. chesynge ; x6ix chusing, (mod. edd, and 1881 choos- 
ing]. 

c. 6- choose. The existing form, 

1545 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke (1548) 82 b, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. 1568 Grafton Chron. IL 253, 

I cannot choose but muse. 1568 Bible (Bishops'r 2 '^<r 4 , 
li. 12 The Lorde . . shal choose [Coverd, chose] Hierusa- 
lem yet agayne. 1667 Milton P, L. xn. 646 The World 
was all before them where to choose, 1800 Wordsw. ’ 7 » 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or choose another 
tree. 

d. (3) 4, 6 -9 chns© a7xh. (The first quot. is of 
doubtful phonetic significance.) 

<71300 St. Margaret e 103 Chus weper pu wold . . to depe 
beon ibro5t Oper honoury our godes. 1340-70 Alisaunder 
140 Hee chused too chasen hem pere. c 1400 M aundev. 221 
Who .so wille not, may chuse. 1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 
404 To elect and chuse the most couragious. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 How canour lives chuze but be sad. 
1760 Johnson Idler No. 94 F i At liberty to chuse their 
business. 1814 Scott Wav. ix,_ Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his journey? 1832 Country 
Houses III. vi. 208 In chusing carriages and jewels. 

II. Past tense, 

2. 1-3 pers. smg. f a. T edas, 2-3 claeas, ctieES, 
2-5 ches (4-5 chees, chese, chess). 

<ziooo Ps. (Spelm.) cxviii[i]. 173 Bebodu Sine ic ceas. 
<7x175 Lamb. Hom.o^g pa aceas he him leorninchnihtes. 
<71200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 He ..ches pere crundel to halle. 
£-1200 Ormin 13930 Ne chees himm nohht te laferrd crist. 
CX230 Halt Meid. 15 He cheas hire. CX369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 791, I chees [w. r. ches, che.se] loue to my 
fir.st crafte. (71400 Maundev. 1 That lend he chee.s. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour iii God ches and ordeyned hym. 

t b. 3-4 chas, 4-5 chaas, 5-6 chase (5 chace, 
mod. Sc. chaise). 

<2x300 Cursor M. 20914 (Cott.) Naild on pe rod he was, 
Als for-be he-self it chas \Edin. GStt,, Fairf., wes . . ches, 
7 'rin. was. .chas; Cott, has ches in 20532]. a 1400 Cursor 
M. 9875 (Laud) A dene stede he chas. c 14x0 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.) Cryst chaas pat is moste harde 
to be fleche. <1x440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
I. Ixx, He chase hym to his apostle, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
xiv, 20 And thus he chace her. 1484 Caxton Chyvalry i. 

3 A wyse knyght . . chaas to hym an heremytage. xS3x 
Elyot Gov. i. xx, Whom God chase . . to be kynge. 
c. chose (the current form), [f. the plural.] 

1526 Tindale Luke vi. 13 Of them he chose twelve [jf<? all 
xfith c. vv., Wyclif chees]. i6xx Bible Acts xv. 40 Paul 
chose Silas, and departed. 1819 Byron Juan i. xix, A 
mortal , . who chose to go where’er he had a mind. 

3 . 27 id pers, sing, f 1-2 cure, 3 chure. (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing : now chosest.) 
a 1225 Juliana 60 pu chure. .abr^^m i.sahac & iacob. 

4 . plur. fa. 1 curou, 2-3 curen. (So stthjl) 
a xooo Csedmon^s Gen, 1803 (Gr.) Him ?Sa wic curon. <7 1205 
Lay. 6888 pe eorles .. curen heom enne king [later text 
chosen]. 

b. [f. pa. pple.] 3~5 chose(ii, 4- chose. 

<71250 Gefi. <5* Ex. 543 He chosen hem wiues, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to cheuen- 
teyne. <1x330 Arth. <*;• Meri. 7389 Tho schosen thai. .A 
noble knight. 1382 Wyclif Gen. vi, 2 Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [v.r. chesden]. 1393 Gower Conf L 30 Of 
Alemaine princes seven They chose. x6ix Bible Acts 
vi. 5 They chose Steuen [so all x 6 t/t c. vv.\. 1788 B’rankun 
AuioMog. Wks. 1840 I. 204 [They] chose me to be colonel. 

t c. [f. sing. ches.~\ 4-5 cheseu, chese, ches 
(chees, chess ). Obs, 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 267 The Inglis perto ches. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 283 pe^ Romayn.s chees 
hym afterwardes. 1388 Wyclif Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesen 
[v. r. chosen,/ chesiden] the firste seetis. exj^ Desir. 
TViTy 9627 pai. .Ches hym for cheftain. 
fd. [f. sing, chds e.] 5-6 chase. Obs. exc. Sc. 
<1x440 Generydes 1325 The^ chase hym kyng. <1x470 
Harding Chroft, (1812) 31 Thei all accordedby one assent, 
And chase Philip. 1555 Fardle Faemts i. J. 28 That part 
of Arabia, that he, and his, chase to be theirs. 

5 . Weak injl. [f. chese\ 4-5 chesid, -ed. pi. 
cheseden, -iden, chesden. Sc. chesit. [t chusel 
4, 6-8 chused. [f. chose"] 6 chosed. [f. choose] 
6-8 choosed. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter Ps. xxi. 5 pai chesid baraban pe 
thefe. 1340-70 140 For pis enchesounhee chused 

too chasen hem pere. 1382 WycLiF Gen. vL 2 Which thei 
chesden ft/, r. chosen]. — Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesiden the 
firste seetis [2 MSS. chosen, 1388 chesen]. — Ac/j vi. 5 
Thei cheesiden Stheuene [2 AflS'.S'. chosen, 1388 chesiden]. 
<7 1400 Apol. A<?//, 41 He chesid to be maid pe lowist. 1535 
Coverdale Ixv. 12 Ye. .cho.sed the thinge that pleased 
me not. a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr, viii, He chesit a flane. 
1598 Chapman Iliad tv, 130 Mean space, with all his care he 
choosed, 1624 Heywood Gunaik. in. 143 She., chused 
one who seemed to excel all the rest 1722 Wodrow Corr, 
(1843) II. 688 Which they choosed rather to do. 2788 
Lo^, Mag, 538 As many goats as they chused to take. 


CHOOSE. 


srr 


CHOOSIMO, 


III. Pa. ppU. 

6 . strong, f a. coren, corn, koren, core. Ohs. 

(More freq. 'ie~co7‘en^ icorn^ ykore^ icore‘. see the compd. 

vh. Ychoose.) 

<*xooo O.E. Chron. an. 656 (end) And CuSbald wses coren 
to abbot. <:i2oS Lay. 16354 Ofhir ferde coren. Roland 
^ V. (1836,1 16 Our kinde lord y-corn. <;i330 Amis 4- 
A mil. 1431 That was sp comly corn. 1340-70 Alex. 
jDmd. 415 pei ben kindeli coren. /did. 407 Comelokur corn 
|)an hur kynde askyj?. cx^zq Chron. 409 When he 

was Kyng furs^ Kore. Ibid. 1079 Wiliyham Conqueror to 
pe Kyndam of Englond was core. 

b. ckosen (4-s -in, -yn, -nn, etc.). 
irx2oo Ormin 15700 He peg^m. .chosenn haffde. (71300 
Cursor M. 10859 He has pe chosin \v, r. chosen]. 3:389 in 
Eng. (1870)62 Anyof hemy'isschosyn. 1398TREVISA 

Barth, de P. R. xix. Ixxiii. (1495' 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 177S Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 39 He has chosen, or 
intended to chuse. 1875 Money (1878) 5 If any one 

commodity be chosen. 

e. [Shortened from b] cbose. Occasional in 
ME., blit very frequent in i8th c. 

€ 1350 Will. Palerne 3378 A stif man & a stern . . cheue- 
tayn was chose. 3460 Capgrave Chron. 60 Poule was not 
chose be Crist in Hislji-ve. 3704 Swift Bait. Bks.\xjx\) 
241 We have chose to fill our Hives. 3709 Stkype Ann. 
Ref. I. II. xl, 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, go, 1 have chose this 
lonick Example. 3820 Southey Lett. (1856; III. 206 Since 
the armies, .have chose to interfere. 

7. loeah : cf. 5. 

3513 Douglas ^neis vi. iii. 139 The banis walit by and 
naitlie chosit. 3523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiv. 725 
They be chosed men of warre. 1606 Chapman M. D' Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 211 In that freely choos’d obscuritie, 3633 — 
Cm. ^ Pomp. ibid. III. 128 Chus’d by him, To be his 
blacke Guard. 

B. Senses. 

1 . trans. To take by preference out of all that 
are available ; to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one’s free will and 
preference. 

(7893 K. .(Elfred Oros. 1. x. § i Him ssedon paet ..hie 
him woldon oSerra wera ceosan. c 1230 Mali Meid. 15 He 
cheas hire bimong alle wimmen for to beon his moder. 
338. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 131 Antecrist 
cheseb to hise discyples pe sotil and slyge. c 3449 Pecock 
Repr. HI. i. 278 Leuy and hise children . . God chase to be 
preestis. 1580 Sidney Arcadia ni. (.1590) 318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest. 361X Bible Nunt. xvii- 5 The 
mans rod whom I shall choose, shall blossome. 3647 May 
Hist. Pari. in. iii. 51 Writs of Election . . for chusing new 
Members. 1684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Trans 1 . Verse 96 
Chuse an Author as you chuse a Friend. 3776 Gibbon 
JDecl, F. 1. xii, 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night. 3854 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 431 If 
each drop of rain chose where it should fall. 3856 Froude 
Hist Eng^. (1858) I. ii. 151 She had a right to choose the 
course which seemed the best to herself. 

b. 7 'heol. Of God : ‘To elect for eternal happi- 
ness; to predestinate to life’ (J.). Cf. Chosen. 
e. with complement, as ' to choose a man king^ 
(01x300 Cursor M, 1085^ Vr lauerd has chosen pe his 
lemman IG. chosin to his lemman]. ^3430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. 3593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 65, 1 would the Colledge of the Cardinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. 3655-60 Stanley Hist Philos. 
(3701) 37/1 How could he be chose Arbitrator? 1764 Foote 
Mayor 0 G. n. i, Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 

2 . with infinitive obj. : To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. To choose rather', to resolve {to do out thing) 
in preference (to another), 

a X3(p Cursor M. 22092 (Edin.) Criste him seluin chese be 
borne in bethlem for ure ese. <7 3400 ApoL Loll, 41 He chesid 
to be maad j?e lowist. 3474 Caxton Ckesse 4 Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lyue. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
a Some chose to go hy the worloe and some by religion. 
161X Bible Heb, xi. 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, then to enioy the pleasures of sinne 
for a season. 3729 Butler Serm. wks. 1874 II. 34 [He] 
chooses to forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain. 
3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. ^( Bohn) II. 15 
A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations. 

3 . The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is often left quite in the background, and the sense 
is little more than an emphatic equivalent of, To 
will, to wish, to exercise one’s own pleasure in re- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. 

a. esp. with inpin. To think fit, to be pleased 
(to do so and so). Not to choose 'to do a thing) ; 
not to be pleased and therefore to forbear. 

1639 Sanderson to, Serm. (1635)4 Hee cbuseth to forbeare 
those meates. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n, Man ly. i, He chuses to 
remain concealed. 3773 — Stoops to Conq. ir. i, When I travel, 
I always chuse to ri^ulate my own supper. 3794 Burke 
C<>rr. 11844) IV. 253 T“* lot of those who will choose to go 
to sleep on the edge of Dover cliff. 3802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral r. (x8i6) 1. xiii. 305 He did not choose to keep a 
clerk, who was not in his interests. 1850 Thackeray Pen' 
dennis xxvi, Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Vlrab, Nts. (Rtldg.) 269 He 
did not choose to speak to her in public. 

b. To wish to have, to want, vulgar. 

3766 Goldsm. Vic. PV, xxi. The landlady returned to 
know if we did not choose a more genteel apartment. 1788 
G. Colman PVays Means 1. i, Do you chuse any refresh- 
ment, Sir? 3814 [see A. 3. d] 1871 Schelb pE Verb 
Americanisms 4,$"^ A dish offered at table is declined with 
the words * I don’t choose any'. 


t c. To take, accept, or embrace what is offered ; 
not to refuse. (Only in OE.) 

Beowulf past he . .bone cynedom ciosan wolde. Ibid. 
5629 paet waes bam gomelangingesteword. .ser he bael cure. 
a 3000 CsedmotPs Gen. 2442 (Gr.) Hie on banc curon seSl- 
inges est. 

4 . infr. or absol. To exercise choice ; to make 
a selection between different things or alterna- 
tives. 

CI175 Coit Horn.. 219 To chiesen gief [h]y wolden hare 
sceappinde lufie, oSer hine ferleten. 3297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 
7885 Muche of bys lend wyllede Roberd Courthese To be 
Kyng of Engelond, 3yf hii my^te chese. <73449 Pecock 
Repr. II. viij. 184 If God take upon him forto pointe and 
che.se. 1594 Hooker EccL Pol. i. vii. 2 To choose is to will 
one thing before another. 3596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 
60 Here doe I choose, and thriue I as I may. 3722 De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. i. i. 11840) 11 Give her leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18.. Prescott lO.) They had only 
to choose between implicit obedience and open rebellion. 

fb. To exercise one’s own pleasure, do as one 
likes, take one’s own way ; esp. as an alternative to 
something suggested and rejected. Obs. or dial. 

<7x400 Maundev. XX, 223 Whoso that wole, may leve me 
gif he wille ; and who so wille not, may chuse. 3596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 1. ii. 51 If you will not have me, choose, a 3745 
Swift Polite Convers, ii, Heverotit, Miss, shall I help you 
to a pigeon ? Miss. No, sir ; I thank you. Neverout. 
Why, then you may choose. 1778 Miss Burney 1, 

xxi, If Miss does not think us tine enough for her, why to 
be sure she may chuse. 1887 V. Ckesk. Gloss, s, v., ‘ Ah sail 
choose tell him’ [I shall tell him or not, as I choo.se]. 

6 . Cannot choose \ :-=haveno alternative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also inter) og.-, see 
quot. 1595.) Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst., Abraham 54 Alas, dere chilcle, I may 
not chese, I must nedys my swete sone kylle. 3500 God 
speed plough ( Skeat) 35 Thus be we shepe shorne, we may 
not chese. 1523 Ld Berners P'roiss. I. xviii. 21 Without 
any rest, but at .suche passages as they coulde nat chese. 
3595 A. Day Eftgl. Secret. (1625) 11. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plalne and evident? 3607 Hieron 
Wks. II. 499 There are .some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 186 'Tis a 
good dulnesse, And giue it way : I know thou canst not 
chuse. 3709 Berkeley Th. Vision § lox We cannot choose 
seeing what part of the man is nearest to the earth, 
b, constr. wdth but. {arch.) 

3542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 272 b, Suche . , crueltee .. as 
could not choose afterwarde but redound to his. .confusion. 
1553 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 97 It cannot be 
chosen, but that they muste. 3596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. i. 
320 Hee cannot choo.se but breake. 1650 T. B[ayley1 
WorcesteVs Apoph. 82 It is done, and you could not other- 
wise chuse but do what you did. 3651 Hobbes Leviatk, 
n. XXV, There cannot choose but be some who.se interests 
are contrary. 1742 Richardson Pa 7 nela III. 321 Who can 
chuse but bless you ? 3798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. i. vi, The 
wedding guest sat on a stone, He cannot choose but hear. 
x886 Froude Oceana viii, When earth is so kind, men 
cannot choose but be happy, 

t 6 . To ‘ pick up ’ ; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Obs. 

a 3300 A”. Horn 664 Ihc wene pat ihc schal leose pe fiss 
at ihc wolde cheose. c 3320 Cast Loue 1317 Such .strengbe 
e him |?o ches pat prince of al pe world he wes. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xli. 38 Seuen oxen, .the whiche in the pasture 
of mershe the grene leswis cheseden. 

t 7 . To pick out by sight, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. Obs. 

[An ancient sense; also in OHG. and in F. choisir.] 
a 1300 Havelek 2147 Men Mouhte se by pe liht A peni 
chesen, so was it brint. c 1^0 Gavo. ^ Gr. Knt. 798 Chalk 
why t chymnees per ches he in-noge. 3340 Ayenh. 86 Huer- 
by hi conne chyese: pet guode uram pe kueade. <7x400 
Destr. Troy 13509 By the chere of achilles he chese hym 
onone. 

f 8 , To choose one's way or gale : to take one’s 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Obs. 

<73250 Gett. ^ Ex. Do bi-thowte him moyses, and his 
wehe SeSen ches, CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (3810) 146 
William.. his way to Scotland ches. <7x340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapells chosen be gate. ? a 3400 
MorteArth. 3225 To-warde Castelle Blanlce he chesezhym 
the waye. c 3400 Destr. Trey 490 The Knightes . . Intill a 
chaumber. .chosen pere way. 

t b. Hence simply To choose in same sense. Obs. 
c 3320 Sir Trist 2642 Into bretein he ches. c 1340 Gaw. 
4 " Gr. Knt 453 To pe grene chapel pou chose, la 3400 
Morie Arth. 1619 To-wardez Chartris they chese, these 
cheualrous knyghttez. c 3440 SirGowiher^xz Til the hegh 
horde he chese. 

t C. intr. To ‘ take ’ or accede to (a course). Ohs. 
<73330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 51 If he wille pe lond 
geld, & to pe pes chese. Ibid. 267 pe Inglis perto ches. 
Ibid. 270 Vnto pat conseil ches pe kyng of Almayn. 

1 9. To resolve upon, agree to have. Obs. 

<71320 Sir 7VAA 6s A turnament thai ches Wip knigtes 
stipe on stede. 

tlO. refi. To choose oneself to \ to set or devote 
oneself to. Ohs. [The orig. constr. is doubtful ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. by following to.'] 
[a 3300 Cursor M. 344 Moyses pat goddis folk to lede him 
ches.] Ibid. 33304 CG^tt.) pai paim to pi.s lauerd ches, Alle 
pai forsoke pis worldes ese. cx3g4P. PI, Crede 684 Falshed 
of freres hap. .maid hem to leuen Here charite and chastite, 
& [chesen] hem to lustes. c 3400 Destr. Troy 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses pe fast, For to prese me with pyne. 

11 . ChLOose out. To pick out, select and take, 

S297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 24x5 The strengeste me schal hi 
choyg.. che.se out, » 3533 Lo. Berners Huorfx.Ga.. 294 He 
chase out x. thousande of the moost valyauntes men in his 


company. 36ss Bible JJ-r. xvii. 9 Moses said vnto loshua, 
Choo.se vs out men. 1684 R. Waller Nat Exper. 33 
Chu.se out the smoothest and evenest Glass Cane. 

12 . Phrases. To pick and choose : to select with 
careful scrutiny. To choose', as a thing to 
choose ; hence advh. : by choice, in preference. Obs. 
Not mttch, not a pin (or the like) to choose between 
them', no ground of preference or difference. 

1577 tr. B ultmgeV s Decades 190 They. .can. .picke 
and choose out the best. i6ix Shaks. Wint T. iv. iv. 175, 

I thinke there is not halfe a kisse to choose Who loues 
another best. <? 1663 Sanderson Wks. (1854) II. 260 (D.) 
But tlie worthy magistrate would meet with such a lion, to 
choose. <2x670 Hacket Ahp. Williams n. 11692) 222 (D.) 
The Scot.s, to chu.se, prefer a monarchy before any other go- 
vernment. 1678 Butler Hud. ni. i. 1195 What made thee 
pick and chu.se her out. ^4® Richardson Pamela II. 136 
(D.) ‘ Oh then,' said Miss Darnford, ‘ pray let u.s hear it, to 
choo.se.’ 3754 Edwards HV// 11. § 3 Contingence is 

blind, and does not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
Events, 1887 Edna Lyall AVi/. Errant xxi, I can’t see 
that there’s a pin to choose between me and the man who 
murders in sudden anger. 

t CllOOSe, sb. Obs. Forms ; 4 cbos, Sc. cboss, 
4-6 chose, 5 chooce, 6, 7 choose, [A variant of 
Choice treated as verbal sb. from Choose, and 
assimilated in form to the verb. Peril, to a certain 
extent phonetic, oi being in i5-i6th c. Scotch 
often reduced to 0, e.g. rejose, jone ; and conversely 
oi written for 0 as rois^ clois.] 

1 . The act of choosing, selection. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 264 Giff that thaim war set in 
choss, To dey, or to leyff cowartly. 3430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy in. xxii, Some will have of cho?:e geseran, 1548 Gest 
Pr. Masse 105 Ye prophet prophesieth . . of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce of a new [sacrifyee]. 3570-87 Holin- 
SHED Scot. Chron. (1806' II. 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king their neighbour? <71620 
Z. Boyd in Zion's Flcavers (1855) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revisours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2 . Power, riqht, or privilege of ciioosing. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd . . gis pe chose {Gftt 
cboys] o thinges thre. 1523 Ld, Berners P'roiss. X. Ixlii, 85 
Let them be at their chose. 3523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 144 
He is an vnhappy man . . that god . . putteth hym in chose, 
and well chose the worst parte. 

S. Scope lor choice. 

3486 Bk. St. A Bans D iij a, Off spare hawke bellis ther is 
chooce. 

Chooseable, cltoosable (tJ/ 7 -zab’i), a. rare. 
[f. Choose v. -able.] Fit to be chosen, eligible. 

3683 Whole Duty Nations 7 It is most choosable for the 
glory of it to God. 

Hence Cbooseableness, eligibility. 

3856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v, xvii. § 8 The true source 
of the noblene.ss and chooseableness of all things. 
tOhoosedi ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 chosed. 
«= Chosen. 

<7 3525 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiv. 725 They that be 
passed ouer be chosed men of warre, i 6<>6 Chapman M. 
D' Olive Ways, 1873 1. 211 In that freely choos'd obscuritie. 

t Chooseling. Obs. In 4 chosling, chose- 
ling, [f. Choose +-ling dim. suffix.] A chosen 
one ; one of the elect. 

<33300 Cursor M. 3609 (Cott.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges \,GSU. schoslinges] on rod-tre. Ibid. 12717 
Quen drightin gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslings 
treu. Ibid. 17262 (G6tt.) pi choslinges* 

Chooser (tJ^*zM). Forms : 4 eheser, 5 chesar, 
6-8 chuser, 6 - chooser, [f. Choose z/. + -er 7.] 
One who chooses. 

138. Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 413 Alle pes cheseris cannot 
telle wheper pei han chose a fend. 1562 J. Hey wood Pro%t. 
Sr Epigr. (1867) 131 Beggers should be no choosers, 3579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 40 The greedine.s.se of worldly 
chusers. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi. ii Her selfe might 
be her chooser. 3^8 L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 414 
, We cannot be the Chusers of our own Parents but of our 
I Friends we may. X707J. ^T-E'^'E.ms.xx.Quevedo's Com. Wks. 
(3709) 425 Beggers must not be Chusers. 3870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Daz>. Ps. 1. 17 Pickers and choosers of God’s words. 
f b. Spec. An elector. Obs. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 He [scbulde be pope] 
pat hadde [)e more partye of be chesers assentynge to his 
allectioun. 3489 Caxton Fayiesof A. 1. vii. 16 The eliseurs 
or chesars ought more topourueye to the wele of the offyee. 
1642 Chas. I, Answ, xgPropos. Pari. 21 The people who 
chuse the Chusers. 3697 View Penal Laws 320 None shall 
be Choosers or Voters, but such as can expend 404-. per 
annum. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 755 A College, or 
court of choosers or electors. xZosAnn. Rev. III. 289 The 
choosers vary every election. 

t Glioo*seress, cheseresse. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ESS.] A female chooser. 

3388 Wy<:lif Wzsd. viii. 4 The cheseresse of hise werkis. 
Choosiugf (tji^'ziq). vbl. sb. For forms see 

verb. [f. Choose v. + -ing 1.] The action of the 
vb. Choose in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking out, electing, etc. 

<7 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene. <2x300 Cursor M. 8566 (Cott.) Wish pou has in 
chesing \Fairf. chosing] don. 3340 Ayenb. 42 Dingnetes 
pet me makep be chyezinge. ^ c 1440 Hylton SccUa 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. iv, Man in hys fyrste fourmyn^e 
, . had free chesyng. 3458 MS, Christ's Hosp, Abingdon in 
Dorn. Archit III. 42 They cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng. 3556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 17 A stryffe in 
the yelde halle for chesynge of the inayer. 3563 Horn. n. 
Repentance i. (1859) 530 A superstitious abstinency, and 
chosyng of meates. 1^7 Bacon Coulers Good 4 Evill (Arb.) 
150 Women that noarrie husbandes of their owne choosing. 
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1631 Sir E. Nicholas in iV. Papers fi886) 266 A rule that 
there should bee noe picking and chuseing of partes of 
directions. 1711 Addison Speci.No> 112. fa Several Texts 
of his own choosing. 1830 Cunningham £rJi. Pa-hit. I. 308 
After long chustng selected a subject. 

CllOOSillg ppl. a, [f. as prec. + 

“iNGk*.] That chooses, fience Clioo*sin,g“ly adv.^ 
by choice, in preference. 

1651 Ter. Tavlor Holy Living iv. S 7 If our spirits can 
serve God chusingly and greedily. i86a Ruskin l/nto this 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, that is to say, 
choosingly and by preference to all things else. 

Chop (tjFp)j Also 4-7 clioppe, $~6 cbopp 
(6 cbeoppe). [f. Chop z/J The senses fall into 
a number of groups derived from those of the 
verb, but having no mutual connexion.] 
t from Chop I. 

I. An act of chopping, or cutting with blows 
of an axe, cleaver, etc,; a cutting blow or 
stroke. 

136a Langl. P. Pl. A. X. 187 Han hei none children bote 
chestes and choppes hem bitwene. ^1400 Desir, Troy 
7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Philles. 
c 1430 Syr Try am. 763 Syr James had soche a chopp That 
he wy.ste not. .Whethur hyt were day or nyght. 1519 Hor- 
M.AN Vuig. 209 § It He smote hym with small choppis of 
the axe. isds-Sy Foxe M. {1631) HI. 97/2 The execu- 
tioner tooke the axe, and at the first chop stroke off his 
head. 1879 Browning Jvanovitck 37 Now some chop 
athwart the bole Changed bole to billets. 

2. A piece chopped off; a slice, cutlet. Alsoyfg. 
1461 Paston Lett. 428 IL 72 He had 5on [ sigiven] 30W and 
hym a choppe of xx. pownd of lend, a 1626 B.ycoN (J. 
Emp-son would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 267 Forrests 
were my delight, this but a chop is ; I have exchang’d a 
Forrest for a Coppice. 

b. spec. A slice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 
and served by iiself. 

a 1640 Massinger City Madam in. i, A chop of mutton, 
Or a pint of drum-wine. 1663 Pepys Diary g July, Had a 
chop of veale. 1693 W. Robertson Pk^aseol, Gen. /\.i7 A 
cut or chop of meat, a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. r 117 (1740) 
93 He kept no House, but lived upon Chops. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton. . cut it into 
chops. 1859 All Year RonndNo.acj. 57 Rarely out of Eng- 
land is afir-st-rate broiled chop to be obtained. 

t <3. Twopenny chop : ? chopped meat in broth. 
1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 39 Enter Miles with a 
messe of pottage and broth., and after him Bacon. Miles. 
Spill, sir? why, doe you thinke I neuer carried two-penny 
chop before in my life? 16x8 Mynshul Ess. Prison 46 
Feeds on twopenny chops and pottage. 

S. An instrament or appliance for chopping. 

Cassell s Fam. Mag. Aug. 528/t The cylinder Jn 
turning presses against an iron bar called the ‘chop’, which 
removes the skin of the cherry [= Coffee berry], 

fipi. Cf. ^ blow, stroke.' Obs. (F. cottp.) 

IS53 Bale GardineYs Obed. Bj b, God hathe in this so- 
dayne cheoppe, taken awaye the lihertie of his most pure 
playne worde. 1567 Drant plorace To Rdr., Howe . . for- 
tune through this chop or that chaunce turned their bless to 
bade. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856)94 § 2 They [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate. <71690 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, A Chop by 
chance, a rare Contingence [1725 New Cant. Diet., rare 
Booty]. 

t b. Al the first chop ; at the first stroke, en- 
counter, brush (F. du premier coufi) ; immediately, 
2 X . tottt & coiip). 

x^8 Tindale Obed. Chr, Man Wks. I, 241 Let them, .not 
believe them at the first chop whatsoever they say. 1548 
'XSjsh-iL Erasm. Par. Luke Pt^L ii The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. 1580 North Plutarch \t676) 
863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop* 
x6xi CoTG^., Prinsault, presently .. suddainely, at an in- 
stant, at the first chop. C1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that, .the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 

t c. At one {a) chop : at one stroke, at once, (F. 
totit d'tm coup). 

zs8% J. Bell HaddoYs Anszv. Osor. X34 b, This lu.sty gal- 
]aunt..challengeth the field agaynst foure choise and tryed 
souIdiour.$ at one choppe together. Ibid. 477 Here be two 
lyes at a chopp. 1583 J. Stocker Tragicall Hist. x. 47 a, 
Then the hangman letteth him slip at one choppe almost to 
the ground. 

II. from Chop vlX II. (cf. sense 9 of vb.). 

5. The act of suddenly striking up or down ; 
a sudden or sharp turn. 

1747 Hooson MineYs !>/<:/. R ij, When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordinary into their proper Lids 
. .this is opposite to Troughing or Choping down. 

III. ' from Chop w.f in. 

1 6 , A fissure, cleft, crack ; a Chap in the skin. 
xj^S Lytb Dodoens 301 The joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 
of Cieefes and Rockes. 1385 Lloyd Trgas. Health Gv. 
Choppes of ye gums and Kppes. %6zz~6z Heylyn Cosmogr. 
in. 1x682), 100 Jne many chops and chinks which the ardour 
of the Sun makes in the Sands. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden Ixx. 133 Good for Chops in the hands or feet. 17x2 
W. Rogers Cruising Voy. App. 15 Broken in chops, as is 
all that coast. 1767 Wesley Wks. (1872) HI. 299 His 
tongue turned black, with large chops in it. 

IV. from Chop IV. 

+ 7 . A stroke as of a clock ; in mod.Sc. Chap. 
t^xg Z Tio\x> Last Battgll(x62g) 1 81 (Jam.) In the dumb 
choppe of the conscience. Tbid, 1203 The word without, 
and the dumbe choppes of his conscience within could not 
inoue him to do well. 


V. [see Chopping ppl. a.^, 2.] 

8 . A short broken morion (of waves ) ; choppiness. 
Also attrib. ^choppy. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 347 The unusual swell and short 
chop of a sea on, led him to think that he was in .shoaler 
water. 1868 J. Saxon Five Years in Gold. Gate 235 Con- 
flict with the horrors of the Caribbean * chop seas 

VI. 9 . Comb. Chop-eater. Also Chop-house. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz i,i866) 182 The chop-eater was so 

fatigued. 

Ckop (tj^ip), sb.^ Also 6 7 ch.opp(e. [Another 
foim of Chap sb.^\ and the more usual one in 
several senses. Choip in the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 150S) is the earliest 
trace of the word in any form : with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier. The variation 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which chap varies with chopl\ 

1. A jaw. 

c 1505 Dunbar Flyting 166 Thy cheik bane bair . . Thy 
choip, thy choll, garris men for to leif chest. 1709 Steele 
No. 44 T*5 There is a Thread on one of Punch's 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall. 1^1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells, 
b. usually j5/. Jaws ; sides of the face. 
i6xs Crooke Body of Man 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry nx. 460 He. .Iaie.s me over the 
chops with his club fist. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 223 
Make deep scarification under the Chops. 1712 Arbuthnot 
John Biillix^zj) 86 To give Nic. a good slap on the chops. 
1731 Swift Wks. iiZ/^i) II. 50 If thou hadst as much brains 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops. 1873 B. Taylor Faust 
IV. ii. IL 247 His cheekbones and his chops are shattered. 
1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chops, the jaws. ‘ Ah ’ll 
slap thy chops fo’ tha’ . 

2. pi. The jaws and intervening space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, parts about the mouth ; « 
Chap sbP 2. ( This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1589 Hay a7ty Work (1844) 69 Whose good names can 
take no stains, from a bishops chopps. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 
Ill, vi. 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
drinks. 1632 Lithgow Trav. (1682) 421 Two Hen.s.. 
changed, as they grow fat for the Prie.sts Chops. 1635 
Fellowes tr. Milton’s 2nd Defence 227 The sight of this 
egg. .caused our inonarchy-men. .to lick their chops. 1733 
Fielding Int. Ckambenn. 1. v, My chops begin to_ water. 
1748 tr. Vegeiius’ Distemp, Horses 37 Mixed with hot 
Water, and. .poured down the Animal’s Chops. 1849 Tho- 
REAU Week Concord Riv. Tue.sd. 206 The nut stowed away 
in its chops. 1864 Capern Devon Prov., Chops, the mouth. 

3. transf. An appellation for a person with fat 
or bloated cheeks. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV , i. ii. 151 Fal. He hang you for 
going. Poy. You will, chops. 1397 — 2 He7i. IV, ii. iv. 
235. x6ix CoTGR., Fafelu, Puffed vp, fat cheeked, a chops. 

4. transf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

1636 Featly Clavis Myst. v. 64 In the vei^ chops of des- 
tinie, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Bp. Patrick Coimn, 
Ex. xiv. 2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth. 
1727 Swift Poems, To Delany, He runs into a cannon’s 
chops. X737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. ii. xv. § 3 Which 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. 

b. Chops of the Channel', the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

169a Luttrkll Brief Rel. (1857) II. 646 A squadron of 13 
French men of warr sailed from Brest . . to lye in the chops 
of the Channell. 1748 Anson’s Voy . in. x. (ed. 4) 54S Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel. 1832 Marryat N. Forster 
xi, The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 
a 1843 Hood Supper Superst. vi. When down she went 
with all our hands. Right in the Channel’s Chops. 

5. Mech. The ‘ jaws ’ or ‘ cheeks ’ of a vice, etc. 

1884 F. Britten Watch /f Clockm. 36 Two chops, free to 

slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 

Comb. 

1743 tr. Columella’s Hush. v. vi. The chops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arras of the 
vine, as it were, in a fork. 

Cliop (tjf7p), [f. Chop S7.2] 

1. An exchange, a barter. 

a 1670 Hacket a bp. Williams i. 187 (D.) The Duke, .drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2. Chop and change : a change, alteration ; cf. 
Chop 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy i. xi. Surnames .. which, in a 
course of years, have generally undergone as many chops 
and changes as their owners. 1835 Marryat Jac, Faithf. 
xvi. At last we were all arranged . - although there were 
several chops and changes about, until the order of prece- 
dence could be correctly observed, a 1843 Hood To 
Kitchener iii, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes. 

Chop, sb.'^ [f. Chop A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. (Qnot. ifiqs may belong to CHOP sb.'^) 
<1x633 Gr* DhmwL Idyll v. Give a double Choppe 
On the Mottth-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Card. I, 124 [An apple that] requires to be Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop ; that is to say, without Ceremony, 
and with its Coat all on. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr, II. 298 
‘ No ’ said Miss Wren, with a chop. 

Chop shP Also 7 chaup, 8 chap(p, 

(tiapp), 9 chhap. [ad. Hindi ckhap impression, 
print, stamp, brand, etc. : see Yule. The word has 
been carried by European traders to China, where 
it is now used in senses that have become obsolete 
in India ] 

1, In India, China, A seal or the impression of 
a seal ; m official impress or stamp. 


16x4 Milward in Purchas Pilgr. I. 526 (V.V The King [of 
Achen] sent us his Chop. 1678 Lett.froin Dacca Fact, in 
hidia Office. (Y.', Alledging that they came without y« 
Visiers Chauj? to him, Ovington Voy. Suratt 251 

(Y.) Upon their Chops as they call them in India, or Seals 
engraven, are only Characters, generally tho.se of their 
Name. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. 340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper. 1839 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Chhap, on official 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty. 

2. A licence, passport, etc., made valid by means 
of such a seal ; generally, a properly authenticated 
official document, permitting or authorizing some 
act; a permit. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. i. 16 The Governor or his Deputy 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down, 
1711 Lockyer Acc. Trade India 35 (Y.) Tliis [Oath, at 
Acheen] is administered by the Shab.ander. .and it is called 
receiving the Chop for Trade. 1743 P. Thomas Jml. Voy. 
S. Seas 300 Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lin- 
guist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 
Barr. 1771 Forster tr. Osbeck’s Trav. China I. 181 (Y.) 
With Tiapp or passports. 1802 Capt. Elmore in Naval 
Chron. VIII. 382 The Hong merchant furnishes you with a 
chop to deliver your cargo. 1859 S. W. Williams 
Comm. Guide, Grand chop, a ship’s port clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘ a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods’ ; chop- 
house, ' a custom-house where transient duties are 
levied ’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Gtnde). 

1882 Fankame at Canton 25 (Y.) On the edge of the river 
. . were Chop houses . . to prevent smuggling. 

3. China trade. A mark on goods to declare 
their nature, quality, etc. ; a trade-mark ; hence,; 
a particular ‘ brand ’, sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also attrib. 

1828 in Wp;bster. 1839 S. W. Williams Chinese Comm.. 
Guide, Chop of Tea, a number of boxes of the same make 
and quality of leaf. 1839 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entire bulk of a certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made. i86x Guar^ 
dian 11 Nov., In China Silk .. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘ clas.sical ’ chops, the prices . . have 
given way i>d. x^i Manch. Courier 12 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been ‘ hand and branch 

4. Hence, Anglo- Ind. ^ colloq. f irst ^second) 
chop : first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
etc. ; also attrib. 

1823 C. W. Wynn Let. in Dk. Buckingham^ Mem. Cri, 
Geo. J V 1 , 478 , 1 must make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Hali- 
burton Clochn, (1862) 7 It [a carriage! is a beautiful article 
— a real first chop— no mistake. 1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs 
xxix, We are the first-chop of the world. Ibid, xl, They, 
are a sort of second-chop dandies. 1872 Geo. Eliot Mid- 
diem, xiii. (D.), You must be first chop in heaven, else you- 
won’t like it much. 

b. In China. ‘Ahulk’(Y.). [Of uncertain origin.] 
i8b;9 All V. Round No. 2. 38 He lives in a ‘chop’ — a 
floating house like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 
Hence Chop v. {nonce -wd.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 98 (Y.) The Custom-house has 
a good Front, where the chief Customer appears certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, Goods outward-bound. 
Chop (tip), z;.l Also 4-7 choppe, ( 5-6 
schoppe, 0 chopp, 7 chope). [Another form of 
Chap v. The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in date is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form to be found 
in OE., or in the older stages of Teutonic. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du. happen to chop, cut, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. cappen to hew 
off, chop off, LG. (whence mod.G.) happen, Da. 
kappe, Sw. kappa to ent, chop. But the type to 
which these point is ^kappbn, OTeiit. '^kappbjan, 
and this would app. have given in OE. only "^cap- 
pian, since before double stops followed by 
guttural vowel, did not give se in primitive OE. 
This again would have given ME. and modem 
*cap ; while the OE. type of chap would be ^ceap- 
pian^ ^cseppian. Thus, the relationship of the Eng. 
to the continental words cannot, at present, be 
made out. 

Chop z.nd chap were subsequently somewhat differentiated,^ 
chop becoming the proper word for branches I and II, while- 
ill and IV are left to chap. In some respects, the use of 
ikmchop forms, esp. in the sb. (sense 2), suggests influencei 
of F. couper, in is-xsthc. often coper', but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rise or cur- 
rency of the form chop is problematical.] 

I. To cut with a blow. 

1. trans. To cut with a quick and heavy blow ; 
now always with a hewing, hacking instrument,* 
as an ax or cleaver; formerly also with a sword. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. iii. 253 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem todehe. 1377 — B. xii. 127 And medle wenaujt muche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe, Lest cheste chafen vs to' 
choppe vche man other, ctyyo Destr.TroyZzft 
mony choise men choppit to J>e erthe. 1490 Caxton Eney- 
dos XXII. 83 Thei thre furyouse goddesses infernalle . .kutten 
and choppen, breken and marren alle the werke. 1839 Sir 
C. Napier in Bruce Life iv. 132 Cavaliy are only useful to 
bully a mob . • by chopping them a little instead of destroying' 
them by firearms. i 

h. To make by this action. 

1874 KmoRT Diet, Mech. 1 . S43/2 The cotton-chopper 
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straddles the row, and chops wide gaps, leaving the plants 
in hills. 

2. With various adverbial extensions (precisely 
as with. Cut) ; as about y away, down, off, through, 
from anything:, in two, in m into pieces, etc. 

1393 Langl. P, PL C. i. 64 Bote holy churche & charite 
choppe [w.n chaste] a-doun .swich shryuers. tit Chester 
PL (,18431 1. 161, I shall choppe of his heade. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 1967 I shuld. .chop bujfghe i>i chekes for chaterying so 
high, £r 1400 Maundev. xix, 201 Thei choppen alle the 
Body in smale peces. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis ni. (Arb.) 
92 Wee chopt of softlye the cables. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI 
V. i. 135 Chop away that factious pate of his. 1611 Bible 
Micah iil 3 They breake their bones, and chop them in 
pieces. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 23 TP 4 The Pope ordered 
. .both his Hands to be chopped ofe iSix A. T, Thomson 
Land, Disp. (i8t8) 26 Bones, chopped into small pieces. 
*864 Tennyson Boiidkea 68 Chop the breasts from of£ the 
mother. 1885 Mag Art. Sept. 448/1 [He] chopped the 
windows about, to fit in heavy shutters. 

3. To cut (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into pieces 
(tisnally for a purpose) ; to mince. This is »- 
chop in pieces in 2 . Also with compl., as to chop 
small. Chop up\ to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping ; also fig. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1026 Childre, Choppid in a chargour 
of chalke whytt sylver. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 Take. . 
brome, croppes. .and chop them very smal. 1527 Andrew 
Brnm’wyke's Distylt. PVaters A ij b, The herbes or leves 
chopt, a 1535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. (1832) 939 To 
chope brede, chapter. 1:570 Levins Manip. 169 To chop 
herbes, cowtdere. 1714 Gay Trivia ii. 129 The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer's spoil. 1840 H. Rogers Ess. IL v. 251 
Those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which 
our forefathers thought proper to chop up their discourses. 
1849 Claridge Cold IVater^ Friction-Cure (1869) 89 Chop- 
ping or sawing wood is better exercise, .than walking. 

amoL 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) 92 Good 
to make Dressers, and Planks to chop on. Mod. In chop- 
ping fire-wood we want a block to chop on. 

4. intr. To aim a hacking or hewing blow at. 

1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles 22 Ich man y-charchid to 

schoppe at his croune. c 1400 Desir. Troy 7239 He choppit 
to Achilles with a chere felle. 1859 Kingsley Misc, a86o) 

I. 202 He. .chops at it fiercely and hastily. Mod. I found 
him with an ax chopping at one of the trees, 

5. t7-ans. {fig.) To utter abruptly and disjoint- 
edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

Mut. Fr. in. ii. 278 Chopping the exclama- 
tion with that .sharp little hatchet of hers. 1882 Society 16 
Dec. 19/2 She was somewhat nervous.. and chopped her 
words. 

6 . To harrow j — Chip v.'^ 7 . [Of doubtful con- 
nexion.] 

1830 Galt Laurie T. u. xl (1849! 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. Ibid. 80 That 'ere 
chopping, I reckon, Is tarnation hard work. 

II. To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 

+ 7. trans. To thrust with sudden force. Obs. 
(Cf. colloq. to stick, clap.) 

1560 Whitehorne Ord. Soutdiours (1588) 33 b, The iust 
charge in pouder. . may. . be . .put in bagges of linnen . . which 
in a sodaine may be chopt into the mouth of a peece. 1^1 

J. Bell If addon’s A nsw. Osor. 348 b, All these toyes, (which 
you havecho;0t into the Church at this day). 1594 Shaks. 
Rich, HI, i. iv. 160 (Globe) We will chop [1623 throw] him 
in the malrasey-butt m the next room. 1618 Bolton Floras 
IL xvii. 146 A ^uldier chopt his javeline into hirn. 1620 J. 
Wilkinson Treat. Coroners d* Sherifes 15 B. lying on the 
ground plucketh out his knife, and A is so hasty to kill B. that 
he choppeth hiraselfe upon the knife of B. 165a Cotterell 
Cassandra it, ii. (1676) 143, I chopp'd my hand suddenly 
into his [a lion's] throat. *708 J, C. Compl Cottier(i84$) 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilst bore- 
ing, to chop into the Bore-hole. 

b. To chop dcnvn, chop in, chop together. (Cf. 
to clap dotun, stick in, stick or clap togelher.) 
Chop fw (fig.) : to interpolate, * clap * or ^ stick’ in. 

1550 Latimer Last Serm, bef, Edw. VI, i. 253 This 
covetous fellow, .interrupted the sermon, even by suddenly 
chopping in ‘Master, .speak to my brother.' 1562 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. 4* Epigr. (1867) 104 She. . chopt downe emptie 
candelsticks two or three. *581 J. HaddoEs Ansui. 
Osor. 418 A certein Gloaser, who. .dothchoppin an exposi- 
tion of his own. Ibid. Could this Lymbus be a fitt place to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones together ? 1586 Ferne 
Blaz. Genirie IX. 23 You chop .so much vplandish in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of it. 
ido2 Rowlands Greene's Cony-caiekers (i86o> 29 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemaine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his 
hand, and chops the copper chaine in place. 1640 Sir E. 
Dering Prop. Sacr. {1644) 29 You chcm in the word opkr, 
1656 Hobbes Liberty, Necess. etc. (1841) 327 He chops in 
therefore, and makes an absurd consequence. 

c. ahsol. To cause to fall with a sudden jerk. 

1:708 J. C. Compl. Collier {x84$) 1 1 We have two Labourers 

at a time at the handle of the bore Rod, and they chop, or 
pounce. 

■f 8 . inf7\ To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or with violence. Of voluntary action : to * strike’, 
dart, swoop, bounce, pounce, force oneself. Obs. 

a. esp. with m, info, to ‘strike* in, thrust 
oneself in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 
a remark. 

*535 Joye ApoL Tindale (Arh.) 20 So sodenly fyercely and 
boldely to choppe in to any mannis conscience. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike $x b. Some, .choppe in at a windowe when 
the doore is shut up. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. n. iii. 252 
Vneonstant menne, that nowe choppe in, and nowe runne 
out. 1600J. Norden in Farr A P. A’/is. C1845) IL 460 A 
change chops in of more inconstant rate, i^z-a High 


Cmnmission Cases (1:886) 320 It was not wont that men 
should choppe in and talke soe when the Court is speakinge, 
1663 Bp. Patrick Pilgr. xxxiv, (1668)422 He. .made 
no more ado but chopt into their company. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj.xx. (1709) 22 He presently orders the Musick 
to play grave, and chop into a Dorion. 1714 Ellwood 
Autobiog. 254, I.. chopt in upon him, and kept him at a 
Bay. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 204 [They] 
chop in with their nimble tongues. 18x6 Scott Antiq. iii. 
How have I trembled, lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize. 

b. Also with other constructions, as down, 
forth, ojf, out, etc. ; to chop upon, to pounce upon. 

*556 JV Heywood Spider ^ F. xxv. 7 Flise at libertee in 
and out might chop. 1562 — Prov. 4* £pigr.{x867) 142 [He] 
as rmshely, as rudely, chopt foorth. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Deni. Ix, 359 They chop downe to the table lyke swyne. 
x6oo F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 152 a. When they see any 
Hawke . . they choppe downe into the Snowe. a 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. iv. ii, Thou wilt chop out 
with them unseasonably, When I desire them not. a 1620 
J. Dyke Sel. Serm. (1640) io8 They chop suddenly oiF from 
these duties, breake them off abruptly, a 1688 VillierS (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances (1714) 143 Whose Chastity he chops upon, 
he cares not. 1691 Lady R. Russell Lett. II. cxxi. 89 Now 
every thing is so soon chopped upon and gone. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 67 It would not do so well to. .chop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 

C- Naut. To chop to an anchor \ to come to 
anchor hastily. 

1633 T. James Voy. 22 We chopt to an Anker ; and sayed 
the pumps. 

t 9. Of involuntary action : To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
dow7t, m. Obs. 

*579 Tomson Calvin’s Semn. Tim. z6xh There be no 
stumbling blocks to make vs chop out of the way. 1583-91 
H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death ; they, .chop into the earth before they be 
aware. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 3 If his frinds or his 
foes chop into it vnawares. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 124 
And being gotten to the top - .downe on th' other side doth 
chop, And to the foot came rumbling. i68x Cotton Wond. 
Peak (ed. 4) 55 The water's margent here goes down so 
steep, That at the first step, you chop in middle-deep. 

f b. To fall hi with ; come upd7z suddenly and 
by chance ; to fall upon. Obs. 

1653 Blithe Eng. Improv, Imp, xxviii. 192 He shall never 
make a Plough to go with ease oy his rules, unless he chop 
upon it by chance. 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (18371 IL 
503 One of our. .ships. .chopt upon a French privateer., 
and took her. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor, Subj. 11. (1709) 197 
He is just chop'd m with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Farquhar 
Inconstant m. (1728)48 What shou’d I chop upon but the 
very place. 1720 Db Foe Capi. Singleton xii. (,1840) 2x7 We 
chopped upon a booty. 

III. * Chap v.^ IL 

f ] 0. intr. To break open in clefts or cracks j to 
crack, cleave ; now to Chap. Obs. 

1576 Baker Jevaell of Health 17 a. The Oven must, .be 
well playstred with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 318 A certayne fruit like unto 
peares, the whiche do also chop and cleeve asunder. 1^3 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. I. 23 Soils that easily 
Chop in the time of great long heats. 1759 Heberden in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 216 The nipples of her bi'easts chopped. 
11 . tratis. To make a cleft or incision in, gash, 
1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. -v}. $ a (1681) 91 If the old 
[Elm] Roots be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
light Mould, they will send forth plenty of Suckers. xSw 
Holland Bay Path vL 76 That rough thread of soil, 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams. 

IV. - Chap v.i III. At:. 

tl 2 . trans. To strike, knock ; mod.Sc. chap, 
a 1375 in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 137 He chopped his Cholle, 
A-5eyn |?e Marbel-ston. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 1%. xii. 46 For 
wikkit luno. .Choppyt by the schaft [of the spear], a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. ScotlandSRVs,. 1846 1. 99 Thei wold chope 
thare famiUares on the cheak with it. 1599 James I BatrtA. 
Awf»or(i682) IX Conscience.. choppeth. .him, with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong* <2x657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
ScotL (1824-5) II. 68 It was. .his Maiesties pleasur, that they 
tuo should chope handes^ and embrace one ane other, wich 
. .they werey cordially did. 

flS. intr. To strike ; mod.Sc. chap. 

X5X3 Douglas AEneis v. vi. 66 Diores, quhidderand at his 
bak mte hate, His tais choppand on his heill all the gait. 
a x57a Knox Hist. Ref.'^Vs, 1846 1. 206 Thegalayes.. 
eschapping a great danger, for upon the back of the sandis 
thei all schopped. 

V. In various uses this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses which 
combine the two notions of ‘ striking or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ‘ turning * as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop back and double ; a mineral vein chops up, 
down, back, etc. 

a x62o j. Dyke Sel . Serm. (1640') 108 Such a sudden and 
I immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world. 1747 [See Chop sb.^ II]. X879 J. Armstrong Wanny 
; Blossoms (Hexham) 85 The fox chops back and doubles 
like a hare. 

Chop (tji?p), Also 5-7 choppe. [Appears 
bef. 1400 in the appellation choppe-churche, which 
implies earlier use of the vb.^ though the latter 
has been found first, in the phrase ‘to choppe and 
change’, late in the 15 th c. The history is not 
clear, but as Chap was of occasional earlier use 
in the same sense, it is not improbable that chop 
was merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the same form varied between chop 


and chap. There appears little reason to think 
that the Flemish kopen, koopen, to sell, or its Eng, 
form cope, OT the ON. kaupa, or its Sc. form coup, 
had anything to do with the origin of choppe. 
The difference between (kdp) and (tjpp) is great.] 

I. To barter, give in exchange. 

tl. mtr. or absoL To barter ; make an exchange 
with. Obs. 

<7x485 [see chop and change, 4 a]. 1580 Hollyband 

Treas. Fr. Tong, Eschanger, to exchange, to chop, to 
scorse. 1590 Tarleton Nexvs Purgat. (X844) 56 Will you 
chop with me ? vouUz vous troquer avec fnoi f x6ix CoTGR. 
Changer, .to exchange, interchange, trucke, scoorse, barter, 
chop with. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain 1. ii, [A trader] 
in another country, .Chopping for rotten raisins, e 1630 
Drumm. ofHawth. Poems Wks. {1711) 34 Mars chops with 
Saturn; Jove claims Mars's sphere. 

2. traits. To exchange one thing for another by 
way of commerce ; to barter. To chop away : to 
barter away; also fig., to bargain away or let go 
for unworthy objects or motives. Obs. or dial. 

1554 Latimer Wks. (1845) II. 433 Shall we go about to 
chop away this ^ood occasion, which God offereth us. 1581 
’MvuiAsrz'R Positions xl. (1887) 229 Schoole places, .being 
in the hart of townes, might easely be chopt for some field 
situation. 1623 Bp. Hall Seryn. V. 137 Here one chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition. 1^3 Shadwell 
Volunteers iv, (1720) IV. 467 Horses that are jades, .may be 
chopt away, or sold in Smithfield. 1706 Lottd. Gaz. No. 
4236/4 The same Person has - . chopp'd and dispo,s’d of 
several Horses. 1880-81 E. Cornwall, Oxford, I, of Wight, 
etc. Gloss., Chop, to barter, to exchange* Mod, Kent, dial. 
He chopped away three old hens for two young ones. 

1 3. To buy and .sell, make commerce of. Obs. 
1645 Milton Tetrach. filks. (1738) 234 To limit it to that 
age, when it was in fashion to chop matrimonies. 

4. To chop and cliango : an alliterative phrase 
in which, as the force of the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has passed from that 
of ‘ to barter ’ to that of ‘ to change, alter ’. 

a. intr. To practise bartering ; buy and sell ; 
bargain with. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 641, I. .choppe and chaunge 
■with symonye, and take large yiftes. 1526 Tindale 2 Cor. 
ii, 17 Many, .which choppe and chaunge with the worde of 
God. 1578 T. N[ichols 1 tr, Conq. W. India 197 A hundred 
thousand persons come thither to choppe and change. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847') 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians.. to see if they would.. chop and change with 
us. 

b. D'ans. To buy and sell, exchange ; also fig. 

1549 Allen f ade’s Par. Rev. 29 She hath chopped and 

changed it; yea she hath solde it. 1558 Will of C. Alee 
(Somerset Ho.l, Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor chaunge 
any part. 1584 LeicesieVs Commonw. (1641) 60 He doth 
chop and change what lands he listeth with her Majesty. 
1590 H. Barrow in Confer, i. 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and change your ecclesiasticall offices, .as horses in a faire. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour xxxix, 2x2 He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. 

c. intr. or absol. To change one’s tactics or 
ways, to make frequent changes ; to change about. 

1540 CovERDALE Confut. Stondish Wks. II. 419 Even as 
ye pervert the -words of holy scripture.. as ye chop and 
change with it. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. a. 108 They 
cannot content themselueswith common, and ysuall fashions, 
but they must chop and chaunge euerfe day with the worlde. 
1635 Quarles E/nbL 1. ix» (1718) 38 O, who would trust this 
world . .That . .chops and changes ev’ry minute, 181^ Poor 
Nellie 299 It is to be hoped he knows his own mind this time, 
and does not intend chopping and changing about again, 
d* trans. To change, make different, alter. 

X5S7 N, T. (Genev.) x Pei. ii. 2 note, [That] they be not 
deceaued by them which chtme and change it, and gyue 
poyson in stede of it. x]^ T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel 
iv. 63 Thus he choppeth and changeth his minde. JS655 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm, iv. (1669) 254/2 [Laban] chopping 
and changing his wages .so oft. 1724 A, Collins Gr* Chr. 
Relig. 222 To chop and change the whole Old Testament as 
he pleases, 

II. lienee the meaning of ‘ change ’ passes over 
into chop alone. (As said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of Chop in the sense of 
‘striking’ in a given direction.) 

f 6. trans. To change. Obs. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 61 This us not to put down 
Prelaty, this is but to chop an Episcopacy ; this is but to 
translate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of do- 
minion into another. 

6 . mtr. esp. JVdnt. Of the wind: To change, 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly ; usually with 
routtd, about {up, obs.). 

a x642 Sir W. Monson Nmol Tracis u C1704) xgi/z The 
Wind would chop up Westerly, 2657 Ligon Barbadoes 
(1673) *9 'Yas the tune of Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 1754, Fielding Atnelia in. iv. The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Southey Boi. Bay Eclog. iii, Then the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my face. 2805 A. Duncan Mariners Chron. 
III. 174 At the same moment the wind chopped fromN. N. W. 
to west. 2854 H. Miller ScJu <f- Schm, i. (x86o) 5 The wind 
chopped suddenly round, and they all set out to sea. 

7. transf. and fig. To turn with, or like, the wind. 

2657 Howell Londmop. 13 The probablest reason why 

three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
blowing, etc. 171X F* Fuller Med, Gymn. Pref. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and begins to chop in 
its Indications. 18x4 D'Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 395 
The weathercock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move, 
and so stiflf when fixedL 1833 Marryat P* Simple xv, The 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and lapping as 
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thie sails were spilling. 2860 Thackeray Four Geergesty 
How the House of Lords and House of Commons chopped 
round, 

8 . tram. To exchange or bandy words ; esp, in 
To chop logic : to exchange logical arguments and 
terms, bandy logic, reason argumentative!}', 

(In late use, often erroneously referred to Chop as if 
* to mince divide minutely, * split hairs ^ or * hash up ’,} 
c 1325 Skelton iiSWofde .. That wyse Harpocrates 

Had your mouthes stopped . . Whan ye logyke chopped. 
*577 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. in Holinshed VI, 49 You 
charge me . . that I presume to chop logike with you . . by 
answering your snappish Quid with a knappish Quo. i6xx 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt, B. Pestle 1. 51 Harke how he chops 
Logick with his Mother. 1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Prtn, 
349 Bublings up of carnal reason against divine dispensa- 
tions., which our English Proverb calls chopping Logick 
with God, TJssher Power Princes 11. (1^3) 142 What 
confusion would be brought.. if a Son, or a Servant, or a 
Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop 
Logick with his Father, Master, or Prince. 1771 Smollett 
C/. (1815) 25 A man must not presume to use his 
reason, unless he has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic by mode and figure. ^ 1^0^ Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 
232 A bastard kind of Christianity, .chopping barren logic 
merely ! ^ 1834 H. Miller Sck.^Sckm, ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profoundest m3'steries of 
Revelation. 

fb. with other objects. 

1685 tr. Graciafis Courtiers Man. 140 To chop reasons, 
*746 Berkeley IV. 304 We will chop politics together, 

t e. inir. To bandy words, to answer back. 
igSx Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (18871 181 With some 
Logicall helpe to chop, and some Rhetoricke to braue. 1617 
Hieron IVks, 1619-20 II. 321 How soone came be f jonah] 
to that extremity of testinesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. x 6 z 6 Bacon Sjflva § 252 Echoes are, 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered, lind. § 248 If it [an Eccbo] be neare, and yet not 
so neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 
you upon the sudden, 1623 — Bss, yudicature (Arb.) 457 
Let not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the ludge.. 
after the ludge hath Declared his Sentence. 

t d. trans. To find fault with j — Aegue v. 2. 
171a Arbuthnot yohn Bull Pref. 3, I was never afraid to 
be choped by my master for telling of truth. 

Chop (tjpp), Also 6-7 choppe, [app. f. 
CH0P.rA2 in the sense offtake with the chops’; 
but probably vaguely associated also with those 
senses of Chop which express sudden action.] 

»!* 1 . trans. To take into the chops and eat ; to 
snap up. Oh. 

1381 Jf, Bell Haddoils Answ. Osor. 350 With your fingers 
you handle the reall, corporall, substanciall, identicall 
presence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
choppe him uppe at a morsell. 163^ Fuller Holy War iv. 


xxviiL (1840) 230 With which [goods] the waves played 
morsel. 1665 Bo* 
Hsh, espin 
X7orJ. C 
5 at a Moi 


Occas. R^, IV. V. <1673’! i§S A large Fish, espinng the Flj 
..having greedily chop'd it up, etc. 1701 T. Collier.'' 
Aurel. 244 She does not chop him up at a Mouthful, 1: 
the Sphinx. 

f 2 . Jig. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are ‘ swallowed ’ or bolted. Oh, 
1383 Stubbes Audi. Ahus. 74 Which maketh them 
[Reading ministers] to^ gallop it ouer as fast as they 
can, and to chop it vp with all possible expedition, though 
none vnderstand them. cx6qo B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew^ To 
chop up Prayers, to huddle them up, or slubber them over, 
f 3 . intr. To snap, to bite at. Oh. 

XS|M Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 76 [The fish] seeing the 
mark fall so just in his mouth, chopped a-loft and snapped 
her up, X648 Herrick Hesper., Chop Cherry, Thou mad’st 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry, 1687 H. More 
App, Antid. 11712) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel. 

L'Estrange Fahles xevi. (X714) ix_i The Common 
People will Chop like Trouts at an Artificial Fly. 

4 . trans. Hunting, To seize (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover. 

a 1624 Bp, M. Smith Serm. (1632) 201 While the Vrehin. . 
creepes forth to sucke the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
*757 Foote Author i. 28 The Pleasure of this Play, like 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. 1781 P. Beckford Hunting 141 Harefinders are_ of 
one great use: they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hare.s, which they otherwise could not fail to do. 1873 
Stonehenge Sports j. 1. vii. | 8. 108 The spaniels will 
. . even chop them occasionally ; but, . the bird (woodcock) is 
very nimble in evading the jaws of his enemy. x888 El- 
worthy W, Somerset Word' M s,v., JBa.d luck, the hounds 
chopped a fox in Tripp brake, and after that 'twas a blank, 
To. tram. To seize. Oh. 

X726 Shelvocke Fey. round World 449 David Griffith., 
who was chopp’d, that is, seiz’d till the man who was guilty 
of the crime was deliver’d to them. 

Cliop, coUoq, £f. Chop 2 b,] To eat 
a chop. 

1841 Mrs. Gore Cecil xx, I would rather have * chopped * 
at the ‘Blue Posts’ as I once did, fifteen years before, 
X887 Sala Illmt. Long. News 5 Feb. 144, I went one day 
..to ‘chop’ at the Cock. 

Chop, vA AnglO'Ind,; see under Chop sb 5 
t Oh. [f. Chop + Cheebt.] 

A game in which one tries to catch a suspended 
cherry with the teeth ; bob-cherry, 

X36X Mom tr. Cast jglione*s Co7frtyer (1577) 1 6b, Manye 
women, .for a season played as children doe at Chopchene. 
tKg4 Plat yewell Ho. i. $ How they may play at chop- 
cherrie, when cherrie time is past Ev. Womafi in 

Hum, I. i. in Bullen O, Pi, IV. 1648 Herrick Hesper. {title) 
Chop-Cherry, x6s9 Noble Inexpediency of Exped. 7 
To see themselves Tantalized and jD-laid at Chop-cherry 
That the Tree of Life 


was not set in Paradise for Adam to eat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock him. 

Chop-eliop, An imitation of a natural sound. 

1864 Daily Tel, 19 Oct. The idle flapping of a sail or the 
ceaseless chop-chop of a boat at her moorings. 

t Cih.O‘|l>-c!h,tUPC]l. Oh. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; one of ‘ those secular 
priests who drove a trade, or made an advantage 
by exchanging of their benefices ’ (Kennett) ; also 
called church-chopper, 

139X in Spelman Concilia II. 641 Litera missa omnibus 
Episcopis suffraganeis Domini contra Choppe-Churches. 
a 1300 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 594 Manglisa, a cnoppechurche. 
xs8x Lambarde Eiren. vs, v. (1588) 488 Chopchurch, Mer* 
chaunt, Grocer. .Sfjinster, &c. bee good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citizen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree, xdos Kennett Par. Antig. {1818) II. 201 Those 
Chop-churches, against whom some late constitutions had 
been made in this diocese. 

Chopdar, variant of Chobdae. 

Choperloche, perversion of Chop-loge, Oh, 

diop-fallexi (tjp*pif§den), a. Also 7 -falne. 
[f. Chop sbA + Fallen.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; jdg,, dejected, 
dispirited, miserable, crest-fallen; = Chap-fallen. 

x6o2 Shaks, Ham, v. i. 212 Where be your Jibes now? 
Your Gambals ? Your Songs ?. . Quite chopfalne. vjxx Brit. 
Ai>ollo III. No. 130. 3/2 Thy chop-fallen Face. 1742 R. 
Blair Grave 305 Alas, how chop-fallen now ! 1789 J. 

Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode vii. Wks, 1812 II. 530 In 
piteous chop-fall’n plight. x8i6 Scott Antig, xxiii, Sir 
Arthur. . looked extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, chop-fallen. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev, 
III. VI. i, Most chopfallen, blue, enter the National Agents. 

Chop-liouse. [fi Chop 2 b + House.] An 
eating-house where mutton-chops, beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied ; * a mean house of entertain- 
ment, where provision ready dressed is sold * (J.), 

£ 1690 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, Chop-houses, where Both 
boyld and roast Mutton (inchopps)are alwayes ready. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 308 F 3, I dine at the Chop-house three 
Days a W eek. a i86x Clough Poems, Mari Magno 577 Who 
friendless in a London lodging lives, Dines in a dingy chop- 
house. 

Chopin (t/^-pin), jA Forms: (3 sebopin), 
4 cliopyn, 6 choppyne, choppen, 7-8 cboppin, 
obopine, 7- cbopin, 8~ Sc, ebappin. [? a. F. 
chopine an old measure « half a pint ; f. chops ‘ a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre iden- 
tified by Littr^ with mod.Ger, schoppen, LG. 
schopen a liquid measure of the same amount.] 
a. ‘ A French liquid measure containing nearly 
a pint of Winchester’ (J.), i.e. half an Old French 
pints, b. A Scotch liquid measure, equal to a 
Scotch half- pint, or about a quart of English 
wine-measure. 

X27S M%tn, Gildhallse, Lond. (Rolls') HI. 432 Mensurae 
quae vocantur ‘ schopinaus’ et * gilles 1388 Wycuf i Kings 
vii, 26 marg. Asextarieisas a chopyn of Pariys. 1426 Sc, 
Act yas. / (1597) § 70 Twa gallownes and a halfe, and a 
choppen of the auld mette. x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 
17 Meate was brought and layde by him, and a Choppin of 
"Wine (for so they call it there). 1611 Cotgr. Chopine, a 
chopine ; or the Parisien halfe pint ; almost as big as our 
whole one. 1643 Howell Lett. vi. 59 My Landlord., 
brought up a chopin of Whitewine. X77X Smollett Humph. 
CL III. 3 Sept., They, .call for a chopine of two-penny. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric, Perth. 215 A chopin (two Engli.sh 
pints) of new milk. x8. .Galt R. Gilkaize II. 2x7 (Jam.) On 


this night. . they hae a chappin, 1837 in Pifesh. A dvert. 2X 
Sept, (1888) 4/5 6k bolls of meal, 3 chopins of milk. cxZ<o 
G. Millswood iWw Pam. Receipt Bk. 37 One teaspoonful 


weath. *684 H. More Answer 240 


the Tree of 1 


of this liquid to a choppin of water, 

"b, atirib. 

c X520 Dunbar Poems, Rycht airlie 26 Owt of ane chop- 
pytie stowp They drank twa quartis. 1749 Lett, in Soc. 
Life former Days (x86s) A man was to go into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 1803 Forsyth Beauties 
Scoil. I. 160 Chopin bottles were sold at 4^. 6d, per dozen. 

Hence f Cbopin z>., ad. F. chopinsr to tipple. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1, xviii, Chopining and plying 
the pot. Ibid, ii. xxx, We tipled and chopined together. 

Chopine, chopin (tj<7pj*n, sb. arch. 

Forms: 6-7 cboppine, sboppino, chopino, 7 
cbapin(e, ebapiney, cioppiuo, ciopiae, ebiop- 
pine, cbiopin, cbeopine, ebippiae, (?) ebipee- 
aer, 7- cbopia(e. [Identical with obs. F. chapinsy 
chappins ‘ choppins, a kinde of higb slippers for 
low women ’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chapin ‘ a woman’s 
, , high cork shoes ’ ( Minsheu) ; mod. Sp. chapin 
* clog with a cork sole', Pg, chapim ^ a high-soled 
clog made of cork *, The Eng. writers c x6oo 
persistently treated the word as Italian, even spell- 
ing it cioppino, pi. cioppini, and expressly asso- 
ciated it with Venice, so that, although not re- 
corded in Italian Diets., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there. App. orig. Sp., and a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal, etc. ; hence perh. orig. a 
shoe With a thin cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred. SeeSkeat in Trans, Phil. Spe, i?>85-7, 79 *] 

A kind of shoe raised above the ground by means 
of a cork sole or the like; worn about 1600 in 
Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 
monstrously exaggerated. There is little or no 
evidence of their use in England (except on the 


stage) ; but they have been treated by Sir Walter 
Scott, and others after him, as parts of English 
costume in the 17th c. 

1577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 252 b, He [Chinaman] 
goeth in woodden Choppines a foot hygh from the grounde. 
1389 Puttenkam Eng. Poesie i, xv. 49 The actors did 
walke vpon those high corked shoes, .which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini. 1598 Florio, Piannelloni, 
great pattins or choppins. — Zoccoli, chopinoes that 
women vse to weare. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 

II. i, I do wish myself one of ray mistresses choppini. x6i6 
■ — Devil an Ass ni. iv. (N.‘, To say he wears cioppinos, and 
they do so In Spain. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 445 Byi-lady 
your Ladiship is nearer Heauen then when I saw you last, 
by the altitude of a Choppine. x6ix Coryat Crudities 261 
There is one thing used of the Venetian women . . that is 
not to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome..lt is called a ‘ Chapiney,’ which they weare vnder 
their shoes.. by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
much the higher are her Chapineys. 1617 Moryson liin. 
IV. i. 172 The Women of Venice weare choppines or shoos 
three or foure hand-bredths high, c 1643 Howell Fa^n. 
Lett. (1650) 99 From their high chapins. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary ^ June, The noblemen stalking with their lady’s on 
choppines. x668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. vi. 179 Raising 
themselves upon their Ciopines. 1669 Woodhead 
Teresa n. xv, xj 8 She put her Chapines into her sleeve, and 
lifting her long coats went as fast as she could. 17.. 
Revenge, or Match Newgate in. (D.), I do not love to en- 
danger my back with stooping so low ; if you would wear 
chipeeners, much might be done. 1822 Scott Nigel viii, 
As 1 will but take my chopins and my cloak, .and cross the 
street to neighbour Ramsay’s. x86x Kkatok Cloister ^ PI. 

III. 302 Your wooden heeled chopines to raise your little 
stunted limbs up. 

t Chop-living. Obs. rare—'^, ff. Chop z;.2 + 
Living jA] One who traffics in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; Cf. ClIOP-CHUBCH. 

1634 Canne Necess. SfPar. (1849) 100 Covetous chancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias choplivings, ambitious pluralists, 
simoniacal patrons, alias latrons. 

tChop-loge. Obs. Also-logtie,-locbe,cboper- 
locbe. A familiar perversion of Chop-logic 2. 

1542 XJdall Erasm. Apoph. 223 a, He .. with lacke of 
vitailles brought those chop-Iogues or greate pratlers as lowe 
as dogge to the bow. a 1333 — Royster D. in. ii. (Arb.) 43 
Well dame Custance, if he heare you thus play cnoploge. 
1564 Becon Christ t^Aniich. (1844") 530 My choploches, 
chaplains, and chapmen. 1623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzm, 
D'Alf. n. 17 Pointing to this Chop-loch with her finger. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. "Wks. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good Disciples. 

t CllO*p-IO:^C. Ohs, contemptuous. Also 6-7 
chopt-logicke. [cf. Chop 8.] 

1 . Sophistical or contentions argument. 

*533 More Apol. xxyii. Wks. 893/1 All .suche argumentes, 
and suche choppelogikes agaynste good rule,s. xs8x J. 
Bell H addon's Ans7v. Osor. 395 b, What kinde of chopp* 
logick is this ?. . A trymm conclusion surely ! 1592 Greene 
Upsi. Courtier (1871) 13 Cloth-Breeches, .swore, .that this 
chop-logick was not worth a pinne. 1688 R. Holme A rmonry 
in. 254/1 Argumentation . . is . . termed also Demonstration, 
Sophistry, Chop Logick, Polemic. 

2 . One who chops logic ; a contentions, sophis- 
tical argner. 

1561 Awdelay Prat. Vacab. 15 Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of hys fault he wyll geve 
hym XX wordes for one. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Com- 
plex. (16331 209 Wranglers, Busie medlers in other mens 
matters . . Choplogicks, and Prattlers. X592 Shaks. Rom. 
<§• yul. HI. V. X50 How now? Chopt Logicke? what is 
this? 

3 . attrih, 

*556 J. Heywood Spider ^ P. xHv. 213 And take vpon 
him in chop logic lawse To control! vs. 

Hence Obop-logical <z., argumentative, dispn- 
tations, Tindale uses chopological in derision of 
tropological. 

1328 Tindale Docir. Treat. (1848) 308 The literal sense 
killeih. .We must therefore, say they, seek out some chop- 
ological sense. 12x652 Brome Q^ieen 4* Cone. iv. v, You 
choplogical Rascal. Ibid. v. vii, Why thou choplogicall 
Fellow, dost thou not think, there are as good men hanged? 

f Chopness. [? A fictitious word.] (See quot.) 

1766 Goody Two-Shoes (1882) 149 Then getting a Chopness 
(a Thing like a Spade) and digging, he discovered a Copper- 
chest, full of yGold. X830 in Maunder. 1846 Worcester 
C hopness, a. kind oCspa.de. 1864 in Webster. 

Cliopped (tjfipt), ppl. Also clLopt. [f. 
Chop and jAI - h-EU.J 

1 , Fissured ; cracked ; Chapped ppl. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. pi'. Iv. 9 When that the earth 
is chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more. x6oo 
Shaks, A. K L. ii. iv. 50 Her pretty chopt hands. 1678 
All for Love i. i, Their skarr'd Cheeks, and chopt 
Hands, x’jdd Phil. Trans. XXVI. 230 His Lips and his 
Nostrils were chopped, 1834 H. Miller 4* Schlm, 
(1858) 237 Chopped hands and bleeding fingers, 

2 , Reduced to fragments by chopping ; minced. 

1548 "Kiyorp Tkesam'us, Tucetum, a meate made with 

chopped flesh. 1769 M rs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. ( 1 778) 
67 Roll a good lump of butter in chopped parsley.^ 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain d* G/. 4 The chopped straw [in bricks]. 
1833 Soyer Pantroph. 63 Coarsely chopped walnuts. 

3 , Of waves : Broken, short and abrupt, Gf. 

Chopptng^^/. <z.i 2, Choppy a.i 2. 

x88o h. Wallace Ben-hur 1, i, (X884) xi Here chopped 
waves, there long swells. 

Chopped, ///. [f. Chop iA 2 + -bd.] Hav- 

ing chops ; moutbed. Chiefly in comb. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes in. xi. 148 Hercules led away the 
three-chopt Porter, and broke down the black Gates 
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Chopper ^ (tfr -pal), [f. Chop + -er i,] 

1. OiiC who chops or cuts into pieces. 

1352 Huloet, truncator. 1597 Shaks. 2 i 7 >«. 

IF, u. iv. 342 Call me Pantler, and Bread-chopper. 1694 
Acc-Sav, Late Voy, 11. vii. (1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
soft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. 1883 Harper* s Mag. 
Jan. 199 ‘The. .domestic sound’ of the wood-chopper's axe. 

b. U. S. Ltimher- trade, A workman who fells 
and lops the trees. 

1837 Cooper Prairie vii. 103 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? 1847 Emerson Poems (1837) 204 Fishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state. 1880 
Lttmberman*s Gaz. Jan. 28 A Wisconsin lumber-camp is 
divided into * choppers ‘sawyers', and ‘swampers.’ 

Q. slang. (See quot.) 

186s in Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 9/2 I was glad to get it off to 
a ‘ chopper ’ at last . . Dr. Letheby explained that a ‘ chop- 
per ’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker. 

‘ 2 . An instrument used for cleaving or cutting up : 
spec, a large -bladed short -handled axe used for 
cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butcher’s cleaver. 

1818 Todd Chopper^ a butcher’s cleaver ; a word now used 
more frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macaulay Barere t M isc. 
Wks. i860 11. 160), The long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
who had died by the national chopper [the guillotine], 1884 
Manch. Exam. 15 Aug. 4/7 Charged, .with, .striking it on 
the head with a chopper. 

3 . An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. Used in Great Britain for turnips ; 
in the United States for cotton plants. (Knight 
Mech. Diet. 1874.') 

Ckopper [f* Chop + -erI,] t a. One 
who baiters or exchanges, esp. a trafficker in eccle- 
siastical benefices, b. One who chops logic. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Ansiu. Osor. zjx Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungers. 1383 Abp. Sandvs SerfK. ii84r) 
37 Those simoniacal choppers and changers, buyers and 
sellers. 1636 Trapp Comm, z Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers 
and money-changers. 1699 Locke zad Reply Bp. Ivor- 
cester iR.), Such a dangerous chopper of logick. ^ 1875 N, 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 299 A chopper of Chinese logic. 
tCKopper^. Obs. rare. ?A ‘chopping’ or 
strapping boy or child. Cf. Chopping a. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1629^ 241 She had brought forth two 
monsters . . such child-choppers, that as soone as euer they 
were borne, they were able to wage warre with a mighty 
King, a 1627 Middleton No Wit^ No Help 11. i, ’Twould 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have liv’d till this time. 

Chopper (tJp*pGi>, sbA Anglo-Indian. Also 
8 chappor, 9 ctLiipper. [a. Hindi chhappar 
thatched roof.] A thatched roof. Also attrib. 

X780 Lett, in Hicky Bengal Goes. 6 May (Y.'' Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the Tickeea of liis Hooka on the 
Choppers. 1782 Price Observ. 61 (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased. 
1810 T. Williamson E. Indian Vade-Mec. 1, 510 (Y.t Chup- 
pers, or grass thatches. ezBx^ Mrs, Sherwood Stories 
Ch. Catech. ii873> 258 (Y.) These cottages had neat chop- 
pers. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. ix. 164 [White 
ants] attracted by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands. 

Comb. Cbopper-cot [Hindi chhappar khdt\y a 
tent-bed. 

1807 F. Buchanan E. India 11, 92 (Y.) Bed.steads . . the 
best are called Palang, or Chhapar Khat . . they have cur- 
tains, mattrasses, pillows, and a sheet, c 1813 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Stories Ck, Catech. xviii. 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete. 

Hence Clmppered a.y thatcHed. 
c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxii. 224 It was 
thatched, or, a.s we should call it in this country, choppered. 
1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. ix. 141 Bungalows are 
mud-walled buildings, choppered, or thatched with grass, 
t Choppimors ; ? choppinoes ; see Chorine. 
1605 R. Treswell yourn. Earl Nottingham^ The iudges 
..gaue reward to the best deserved; as Scarfes, Gloues, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppin(e, obs. ff. Chopin, Chorine. 
Clioppiiig (tj^'pii)), 'vbl. sbJ [f. Chop 
1 . Tne action of Chop z/.l, in various senses. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. IX. 167 Many a peire . . In ialousye 
ioyeles and ianglyng on bedde Haue pei no children but 
cheste and choppyng hem bitwene. 1577 Holinshed 
Descr, Brii, i. xi. i.R.) The sen.sible chopping in of three 
or foure tides in one naturall dale. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. vii, ( 1681) 123 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same from chopping. 1:725 De Foe Voy. round 
iff 'br/i/ 11840) 323 Chopping of blocks, 
b. with adverb. 

1348 Udall, eXt. Erasm. Par. Acts 46 a, In chopping of 
lohns head. 1377 tr. Bullmger's Becades (1592) 233 An 
adulteresse, at the chopping otF of whose head seuen strokes 
were giuen. 1618 Bolton Plorus iii. iv. 677 Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands, 
f 2 . A result or product of chopping. Obs. 

1338 FhaM Alneid. iv. Lijb, Could I not of Ascanius 
chopping [have] made? and dresse for meate His flesh? 
1385 hWYi> Treas. Health R iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes, x6s3 K. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. t.1663} 122 The choppings they make 
of them. 

3 , Short and abrupt motion, of the sea, waves etc. 

1:633 T. James Foy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpon 

the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Capstang. 
1723 De Foe Foy. rowid (1840) 348 A rippling and 

chopping of the waves. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as choppmg-block, -hoard, 
-machine, -tool ; chopping-knife, (fz.) a cleaver 
for cutting up, a chopper ; (i^.) a knife with a 


handle at each end, for mincing meat, suet, etc. ; 
chopping-stick (see Chapping zfbl. sb. 2 ). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 196 The *Chopping-bIock is . . 
made of a piece of Elm-Tree. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod, 
Build. 388 The Chopping-block is used for reducing bricks 
to any required form by mean.s of the axe. 1865 Gosse 
Land ^ Sea (1874) 118 A thrush’s chopping-block, .birds of 
this family feed largely on snails, and - . carry their prey to 
some selected stone, against which they hammer. 1673 
Hobbes Odyss. 210 A *chopping-board was near him. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit iHoppe) A medley of., chopping- boards, 
rolling pins, and pie-crust. 1552 Huloet, Bochers axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe. Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. xi. (1711) 

181 They also have, .a Chopping knife, to cut off the Rope. 
1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 81 The meat is cut small 
with a chopping-knife. 188a Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery ^ 
Housek. iv. [ed. 2» 19 The *chopping-machine . . should be 
freed from all particles adhering after use. 1681 Colvtl 
Whigs Stipplic. 11751) 71 It is the simplest of all tricks To 
suffer fools have ^chopiiing sticks. 

Olioppilig b [fi Chop z'.s] 

1 . Exchanging one thing for another ; now almost 
exclusively in the phrase chopping and changing. 

a. 1381 J. Bell Haddon's Anszu. Osor. 340b, I know 
not what crooked & crabbed conveyaunce, and choppyng of 
matters together. 1:625 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 237 As for 
the Chopping of Bai'gaines, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but to Sell over againe. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. 

g uezr. 1x708) 122 This Case is no more than Chopping of a 
old Wife for a Warm one. 

b. 1548 Udall Ez'asm. Par. Luke vL 77 It is a chop- 
pyng and chaungyng of benefites one for another. 1363 
Homilies 11. Fasting 1.(1859) 285 Men. .crafty and subtil in 
chopping and changing, using false weights. 1389 Pasquill's 
Ret. B., This chopping & changing of the Religion of the 
land. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879' 493 •A-ii die morning at 

my Tangier accounts, W'hich the chopping and changing of 
]my tallys make mighty troublesome. 1810 Southey Lett. 
in Life III. xvi, 275, I have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same, 
e. plural. 

1585, Abp. Sandys Semn. itZ^x) 16S While we are thus 
occupied about these choppings and changings. i88o Grep:n 
Hisi. Eng. People IV. viii. iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
territories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

2 . Chopping of logic \ bandying of arguments. 

1668 R. L'Estrance Vis, Qnev. \^^cA'^ 4 No more chop- 
ping of Logick, good Mr. Conjurer. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 287 To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3 . Comb, t chopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 
ax6'jo HackeTw 4/^. Williams i. (1692) 39 There was a 
chopping-taker in his family that was least suspected ; but 
his Lordship’s hands were clean. 

Chopping Chop v^l to be 

compared with strapping, tfmmpmg, bouncing, 
rapping, whoppingi] Big and vigorous; strapping. 
(Originally used more generally, but later only as 
an epithet of a fine, healthy, strong child.') 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. iv. viij b, The murex fishe from 
BaLie cams .. From Circes choppynge oysters newe. 1381 
N. WooDKS Conflict Consc. v. iiL in Plazl. Dodsley VI. 115 
Such chopping cheer as we have made, the like hath not 
been seen. 1598 Florio Pinchellone, a chopping boy, a 
handsome^ striplin. 1613 Heywood Silver A iii. i., 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to bed Of a fine chop- 
ping boy. 1716 Cibber L<n>e Makes Man ii. i. What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. 1726 Amherst Terras 
Fill. 15 1 A chopping, .strapping chambermaid. 1783 Burke 
Sp. Nabob of Arcot's debts Wks. (1808) IV, 31:9 Six great 
chopping bastards, each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 
1823 Month. Rezt. CH. 542 She was delivered of a chopping 
child, a 184s Hood Sausage MakePs Ghost iii. 

Clioppisig, ppl. [f. Chop + -ing2 .] 

1 . Interrupted by chops or breaks; in fits and 
starts ; not continuous ; jerky ; abrupt ; broken. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 17 a, Lettist me so wyth thy 
choppynge spekynge. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II. v. iii. 124 
The chopping French we do not vnderstand. 16x4 T. 
Adams Devils Banquet Pref., Let me intreat thee, not to 
glue my Booke the chopping censure. .Do not open it at a 
ventures, & by reading the broken pieces of two or three 
lines, iudge it. xS8a j; Parker Apost. Life (1884) III. 116 
The man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
46 The crew, .pull a very short chopping stroke. 

2 . Of the sea, waves, etc. : Giving a short, jerky 
movement (to things floating) ; breaking in short, 
abrupt waves, the result of a strong wind blowing 
against a tide or current, or of a change of wind, 
etc* 

{1622 Chapping seal s&fi Chapping ///. a. 2.3 1632 

Lithgow Tnw. IK. ixSZz) 380 We met with two contrary 
chopping Tides. 1633 1’. James Foy. 23 There went a 
chopping short Sea. 1840 R. Dana. Bef. Mast xxxv, 135 
A stiff breeze . . directly against the course of the current, 
made an ugly, chopping sea. 1877 Wallace Russia i. 20 
The sledge . . bobs up and down like a boat in a chopping 
sea. 1879 Long ^neid v. 248 Malea’s chopping waves. 
CrIiO’ppilig, ppl tiA [f. Chop zfF] That chops. 
*837 Ld. Cockburn leffrey II. Lett cxxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changing times. 

CHioppy (tfp-pi), a.^ [f. Chop + -yL] 

1 . Full of chops or clefts ; == Chappy a.^ 

1603 Shaks. Mach. 1. iii. 44 Her chopple finger laying 
Vpon her skinnie Lips, 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. vi. v. 

2 . Of the sea ; - Chopping ppl. a.^ 2. 

1867 Macgrkgor Voy. Alone 76 There is sure to be a short 
choppy sea upon them. 

Clioppy, [fi Chop + Given to 
change or veer about like the wind ; unstable, 

1865 Staftdard 14 Mar., The wind was not ‘choppy* 


down here. S887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 Their interests 
are opposed to ‘choppy’ markets; what is needed is a 
steady breeze of opinion in favour of sustained prices. 
Cliopstick^ (tj^'pstik). The cross-stick (of 
iron wire, whale-bone, etc.) attached to a deep- 
sea fishing-line a short distance from the sinker, 
from which the short lines bearing the hooks are 
hung. 

1615 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Axh. Gamier HI. 642 God 
fishing . . A chopstick is an iron about the bigness of a cub- 
tain rod, and a yard long ; and, upon this iron, is a hollow 
pipe of lead, eight or nine inches long. cz68z J. Col- 
lins Making Salt 87 A Fisherman hath a Line of 90 fathom 
length or more, with a lead at the end of it oiled a deep 
Sea-lead, of about 6 or 7 pound weight to sink it, above 
which is a cross-stick called a chop-stick, with two Lines 
and hooks at them with baites. 187 . Buckland in Kent. 
Gloss. (E. D. S. 1887) Two old umbrella iron ribs make 
capital chop-sticks. 1880 Antrim 4* Down Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Chop-stick, a small bit of whalebone attached to a sea fish- 
ing line to keep the snood and hook clear of the sinker. 

St. fames* Budget 5 Aug, 12/1 The Kentish rig-— 
which is the familiar chopstick with the two arms bent to an 
angle of 60 h .has a detachable lead in the middle. 

Cliop-stick^ (tjf7*pstik). [In Chinese and itt 
‘pigeon- English* chop means ‘quick* ; ‘quick sticks ’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the Chinese name, 
DwiH-tsze, i.e. ‘nimble boys*, pi. 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a fork for 
conveying food to the mouth. 

X699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. iv. 85 At their ordinary eating 
they use two small round sticks about the length and 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe. I'hey hold them both in the 
right hand, one between the fore-finger and thumb ; the 
other between the middle-finger and fore-finger . . they are 
called by the English seamen Chopsticks, xqxx Lockyer 
Acc. Trade India 174 (Y.) They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which serve them instead 
of Forks. *862 L. Oliphant Elgin's Mission to China, I, 
215 The refined Chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. 

Chor, variant of Chobe, Obs., cboin 
Clioragic (korm-d^ik, -^i-d^jik), a. [ad. Gr. 
XoprjytKus, f. Chobagits.] Pertain- 
ing to a cboragus. Chor agio monument ; one 

erected in honour of a choragus. 

1763 Acci. of Books in Ann. Reg. A choragic monu- 

ment, erected to sustain a prize tripod, 2820 Blackrw. 
Mag. VIII. II The choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
1838 Birch Anc. Pottery II. 27 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victory in some choragic festival. X87X G. 
Macdonald Wks. Fancy ^ Imag. IV. 43 Did I lead them 
up choragic, To reveal their nature magic. 

11 Cliora*gi’am. [L. ckordgium, ad. Gr. xo/>’i- 
yuov, xopfijicv place where a chorus was trained, 
etc., f. next ] The space in which a 

choral dance is performed, dancing-grounds 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 99 Acquaint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast ex- 
pansion beyond them. 

11 Choragus (kori^i*g2?s). Also choTegus. PI. 
choragi, -egi, [L, chorals, a. Gr* (Att- 

and Dor. Chobus + oeyuv to 

lead.] 

1 . Gr. Antiq. The leader of a chorus ; spec, at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
a chorus. (Cf, Chobus jA i.) 

1820 T. Mitchell A ristopk. I. 202 The office of choreas 
or chorus-master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tribes furnished one annually. 1839 Thirl- 
wall Greece V. 261 Demosthenes, .had. .undertaken to act 
as choragus — to furnish a chorus — for his tribe, at one of 
the Dionysiac festivals, x^g Grotb Greece {iS62) Y1. 11. 
Ixvii. 31 1'he comic chorus in that early time consisted of 
volunteers, without any cboregus. 

2 . The title of a functionary in tEe University 
of Oxford, originally appointed (in 1626)10 super- 
intend the practice of music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical examinations, etc. 

1626 Dr. Heather Enactment in Grove Diet. Mus. s. v. 
If no one shall attend the meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. 1880 C. A. Fyffe ibid,. In the year 1626, 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Choragus, and Corj^phseus, and en- 
dowed them with modest stipends. , .no Choragus lias either 
conducted or sung in the Music School within the memory 
of man. 1886 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 26 (Choragus). Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, M.A,, D.Mus., Exeter. 

8. h'ansf. and fg. The leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir ; the leader of a band of any kind. 

1^27 Warburton Prodigies 93 (T.) [He affirms] that in 
this fantastick farce of life . . the whole machinery is of 
human direction ; and the mind the only choragus of the 
entertainment. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. iii, 212 Here he 
might be considered as the Choragus. 1839 Carlyle Char- 
tism viii. 167 In this .. sword-dance .. Voltaire is but one 
choragus, where. .Arkwright is another. 1874 J. H. Blunt 
Diet. Sects s. V. Broad Churckmen, Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by the bulk of the Broad 
Churchmen. 

Clxoral (ko9Tal), a.^ [ad. F. choral or med.L. 
chordlis belonging to a choius or choir.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a choir ; sung by a choir. 
Choral service : a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the choir ; w-hen the versicles. 
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responses, etc. are also sung or chanted, it is called a /uH 
ehorctl sendee. 

1656 Blount C5<7rrt/, belonging to the Chorus or 

Quire. ^ 1833 Bvron Juan xiii. Ixiii, The distant echo., 
harmonised by the old choral wall. 1843 J, Jebb Choral 
Service Ch. ii, The highest, .mode is that which is properly 
called Choral or Cathedral Service. 1853 Marsden Early 
Piirit. The use of organs was not essential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting, 

"b. Choral vkafy vicar choral*. *oiie of the 
officers of a cathedral whose duty it is to sing that 
portion of the music of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 
cathedrals the vicars choral were formerly in priests' 
orders (Stainer and Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms.) 

1587 Fleming Cmt. IdoHnshed III. lycra/t The patron- 
age,, which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
cEorall of his church. 1670 Blount Lma Diet., Mr. Bug- 
dale (in his' history of S. Paul’s Church, p. 172) says, There 
were anciently six vicars choral belonging to that Church. 
*878 Clergy List, Cathedral Establ., Hereford. .College of 
Vicars Choral. 

■f o. Choral bishop : (see quot.) Obs, 

X771 Anti^. Sarisb,, Dives Bishops ly 7 Upon St. Nicho- 
lases day, the 6th of Becember, the children of the Choir 
elected from among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bishop. 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorus ; 
sung in chorus ; containing a chorus or choruses. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 162 With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. 179s Southey Joa 7 i of Arc iv. 154 Thw raised the 
choral hymn, ^ Thee Lord we praise, our (iod’i x88o 
Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 544 Such choral writing 
as his CHandel’s] had not yet been beard. 

t Tb. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ? Obs. 

arjtt Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Whs. 1721 I. 208 You 
Choral Angels at the Throne. X74a Young Ni. Th. ix. 
2367 The song of angels, all the melodies Of choral gods. 

3. Antiq. Pertaining to, or forming, a chorus, as 
in the ancient Greek religious festivals. 

1669 T. Le Blanc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xcvli. 
8 A custom of forming choral bands of maidens after a vic- 
tory. *821 Byron Juan in. xxxj Bounded to her song 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. III. 100 Who goes to mingle in the choral dance. 

f Choral, a.^ Obs. rare. [f. Gr. country 
see below.] In Choral bishop, repr. Gr. 
X<ofy€TT[(TKoircs country-bishop, suffragan bishop. 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. (1661) 51 Popes, Patriarks, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops and Choral Bishops . . usually 
ordain Ministers. Ibid. 53 The Council of Hispalis . . de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bishops, which are all 
one. 

Choral, chorale (korad, ko«‘ral; often in- 
correctly koradfi). Mtts, [a. Ger. chora-l, in choraL 
gesemg, »med.L. canius chordl-is : see Choeal a. 

App. the e has been added to indicate stress on the 
second syllable (cf. locale, morale)*, it is often mistaken to 
mean a separate syllable.] 

A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- 
formed church of Germany ; a metrical hymn set 
to a tune of simple devotional character, and 
usually sung in unison. Also used of the tune 
without reference to the words. 

Well-known examples are Luther’s ^ Em' feste Burg*, 
and Cru|:er’s ‘ Nwi dankei alls Goit * Choral-gesaoig 
was originally the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain. It was only when German me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other parts of the service, that the name choral in course 
of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns 
J. R. M, in Grove Appx. 

1841 Longf. Children LordCs Sup. 44 Bavid's harp in the 
North-land Tuned to the Choral of Lather. 1833 A wrechts^ 
hergeids Compos. 188 Fugues contain only the chorale in 
one part. i86a Lady Wallace Mendelssohis Lett. 16 
Oct. 1830, 1 finished . . a choral in three movements for chorus 
and orchestra. *867 Macfarken Harmony i. 15 The Lu- 
theran Choral. ^ An Wasserflussen Babylons/. 1886 Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. (Ps.) exxx. 8 Tliis is no cry out of the 
d^ths, but a chorale in the heights. 

CiioraH, V. rare. [f. Choral a.\ or? Chorale. 
Cf. also carol.} To sing iu chorus. 

1825 Hone Every Day Bk. I. 1407 They choralled In 
tender tone.s * Great God I ’ 

dioraUst (koaTalist). £f. Choral a.^ + -ist.] 
One who sings in a chorus. 

i8fx H. F. Chorley 4- Manners (1844) III. 289 

Bodies of trained choralists, *871 Athenaeum 2 Dec. 727 
It is a great day for the choralists when * Israel ' is given. 

Cliorally (kda'raU), adv. [f. Choral a. + 

In a choral manner. 

1782 Mason Coll. Anthems xxxii, A modem composer . . 
if he chose to set the same words chorally. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. m. L^i. (L.) Marseillese sing their wild ^To Arms* 
in chorus ; which now all men . . sing chorally. i88s Har- 
per's Mag. Apr. 757/1 The service is celebrated chorally. 

Choranto, obs. form of Corahto, 

Chord (k^id), sb.^ Also 6 chorda f A i6th c. 
refashioning of Cobb, corde, sb.^, after L. chorda, 
Gr. 1 HOW restricted to a few special senses. 
This form is alone found for sense 2 b, and is now 
always used in senses 2, 4 ; for the physiological 
senses (3) usage varies. 

^ JFohnson says, When it signifiesa rope or string in general, 
it is written cordi when' its primitive' 'signification is'pre- 
served, the /r is retained.]'' ■ 


1 1. A string or small rope. Now written Cobb. 
c 1643 Howell Lett. v. 48 [They] tie a great chord about 
their necks, s8oi Med. Tml. V. 523 A cord that passed 
over the pullies. One of the assistants.. pulling at the 
ciprd. ^ i8xa Woodhouse Astroit. vi. 25 A chord or fine 
wire with a weight attached. 

2. spec* A string of a musical instmment, such 
as a harp. (Now only poetic*, ordinarily string.) 

1340-1830 [see Cord]. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 561 The 
sound . . Was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. 1762 J. Brown Poetry 4 
Mus. v. (1763’! 66 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 

f radually from four to forty. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 

ntrod. 92 He swept the sounding chords along. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Locksley if all xvii, Love took up the harp of Life, 
and smote on all the chords with might. 
fig. 17^ Gray Progr. Poesy, note, yir. Mason., has 
touched the true chords.. in some of his Choruses. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 Only once 
or twice [the best poets] have struck the high chord. 

b. fg. Of the emotions, feelings, etc. : the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 
these are the strings. 

1784 CewpER Task VI. 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch’d within us. 1830 Scott Monast. Introd. 
Ep., I had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldom ceased to vibrate. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. iii. 
414 It struck alike the coarsest chords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. 

3. Thys. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

t a. A tendon ; »» Cobb sh. 2 a. Obs. 

^ 1341-1601 [see Cord.] 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 
i. 2 A chorde groweth oute of a muscle, and is compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man IV. 44 The endes of Muscles are in tendons, or as We 
commonly say, chordes. 

b. Applied to various structures ; esp. the vocal 
chords, spermatic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 
chord (see Vocal, etc.). The last-named is now 
commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 472 The spermatic chord. 
1804 Abernethy Swg. Obs. 53 The spermatic chord was 
thickened. 1807 Med. Jml. XVIL 352 The vessels of the 
umbilical chord, 1828 Stark Elefn. Hat. Hist. IL 74 Shell 
bivalve, adhering to marine bodies., by means of a ten- 
dinous chord. 1866 Huxley PAjw. vii. (1869)203 According 
as the vocal chords are relaxed or tightened. 1878 Bell 
Gegenhaiteds Comp. Anai. 25 Chords or tracts of cells. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 51 To protect the spinal chord. 

4. Math. The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 

[1531 Recohdk Pathw. Hno!ol. t. Defin., If the line g<w 
crosse the circle, and passe beside the centre, then is it 
called a corde, or a stryngline.J 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
III. Introd. 8i The knowledge of chordes and arkes. 
Blundevil Exerc. 11. (ed. 7) 102 A Chord is a right line 
drawne from one end of the Arch to the other end thereof. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, I. 509 Instead of the Chords the 
Arcs themselves . . may be taken. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
III. XX. 146 The old wall, which was the chord of the arc. 
1849 Freeman Arckit. 155 The altar was placed .. on the 
chord of the apse, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 25. 185. 

Chord (kfid), sb.^ Forms : 6 corde, 6-8 cord, 
7 chorde, 8- chord. [Orig. cord, aphetic form of 
Accord sb., q.v. ; the 17th c. spelling chord arose 
from confusion with prec. : cf. the following. 

1741 Chambers Cycl., Chord is also used in musick, for 
the notCj or string to be touched or sounded: in which 
sense, it is applicable to all the intervals of musick.] 

1 1. = Accord sb. 4 ; Agreement of musical 
sounds ; pi. sounds in agreement, harmonies, 
strains. Obs. 

?<:i475 S^r. lowe Degre tojn With dulcet pipes of many 
cordes. 1592 Greene Art Conny Catch, n. 10 The Syrens 
. .sound out most heauenly melodic in such pleasing cords. 
1^6 Healey Theophrast. xix. 70 When he heareth any 
Fidlers, he cannot hold but keepe time, and with a kind of 
mimicall gesticulation . . imitate their chordes. 

1 2. Mtts. A combination of two ‘ according ’ or 
harmonious notes sounded together, a Concord. 
b. pi. The notes added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or ‘ chord ’ in the mod. sense (see 3). Obs. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. ir. 71 Phi. What is a Concord ? 
Ma. It is a raixt sound . . entring with delight m the eare, 
and is eyther perfect or vnperfect. .a vnison, a fift, an eight 
, .be perfect cordes [1608 chordes.] 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. i. vi. 23 Perfect Cords are these, a Fifth, an Eighth, 
with their Compounds. .Imperfect Cords are these, a Third, 
a Sixth, with their (Compounds. 1731 Pepusch Treat. 
Harmony i, The Unison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and the 
octave of the key . . require the Common Cords, that is to 
say, their 3'*, 5^**, and 8^** for their Harmony or Accom- 
paniments. .The iliird, and the Sixth, .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for their Harmony, that is to say, their 6**^ 
and 8‘^. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Chord is sometimes 
. .used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning its third, fifth, and octave, 

3. Mtts. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or more simultaneous notes according 
to the rules of harmony ; rarely of two notes only. 

Common chord (abo perfect chord ) : the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor*, perfect fifth, and 
octave. Chord is often us^ alone for common chord, e,g, 
* the chord of C - 

17^ tr. Rameau's Tread. Mus. m, A chord is the dis- 
position of several Sounds heard together . . the perfect 
[chord] . . is composed of one note placed in the Bass, and 
of its Third, Fifth, and Octave. 178a Burney Hist. Mzts. 
II. ii. 111 Many of the bases, -begin with the chord of C in- 
verted. 1864 Browning Abt Vogler xii. Give me the keys. 
I feel for the common chord again, 1868 Sis F. Ouseley 


Harmony 10 A chord is the simultaneous sounding of 
several different notes, .selected according to fixed prin- 
ciples and rules, c 1870 A. Procter Leg. 4 Lyrics, Lost 
Chord, I have sought, hut I seek it vainly, That one lost 
chord divine. 1873 Blaserna Theory of Sound vi. (1883) 
102 The above chord is the most consonant that exists in 
music, and it is therefore called the perfect chord. 

b. To break or spread a chord*, to play the 
notes in succession instead of simultaneously. 

1879 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 87/1 Arpeggio. .In 
pianoforte music, the breaking or spreading of a chord, 
upwards or downwards. Ibid. 88/x In this case the order 
of breaking the chord, .is left to the taste of the performer. 

4. transf. A harmonious combination of colours. 
1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. iii. 52 The sacred chord 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the Tabernacle. Ibid. V. ix. xi. 322 The pecu- 
liar innovation of Turner was the perfection of the colour 
chord by means of scarlet. 1873 tr. Vogel's Ckem. Light 
vii. 59 The larger scale of colour of the painter consists not 
of simple tones, but of what maybe called chords of colour. 

Chord, v.i rare. [f. prec. sb. : perh. a survival 
of Cord v.^ short for accord.] intr. To accord 
musically; to form a chord (with) ; to harmoniYe. 

1866 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes 3 Who should set a whole 
orchestra of instruments upon playing together, without the 
least provision or forethought a.s to their chording. Mod. 
colloq. It does not chord well with the other. 

Chord, v.'i : see Cord vP 

Chordal (k^-jcdal), a. [f- Chord sh. + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the strings 
of a musical instniment 

1619 J. Boys On Bk. Comm. Prayer (Ps. xcviii. Even. 
Service) All kind of musicke : Vocall, Sing to the Lord, 
Chordall, Praise him vpon the harpe, etc. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. <5* Exp. Philos. I, vi. 239 The organs of the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. 

2- Phys. Relating to the chorda iympani, a 
branch of the facial nerve. 

1872 Thudichum Ckem. Phys. 2 * Chordal ] saliva. 187S 
Kingzett Anim. Ckem. 52 (Jhordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxiliary glands on irritation of a nerve . . termed 
‘ Chorda tympani'. 1878 Bell Gegenbauer' s Anat. 426 The 
investment . . is chordM sheath. 

3. Mus. Relating to, or consisting of, chords- 
b. transf. in Painting (see Chord sbP 4). 

184.8 Ruskin Mod, Paint, IL in. i. vi. 50 It is only har- 
monious and chordal variety . . which is rightly agreeable, 
i88s I’ARuy in Grove Diet. Mus. HI. 157 The chordal com- 
binations were . . classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. Noncon.4 Indep.arj 

Mar. 310/2 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. 

Chorded (k^uded), a. [f. Chord sb. -r -ed 2.] 

1. Having chords or strings. 

1687 Dryden Song St. Cecilia's Day ii, When Jubal 
struck the corded Shell. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 197 The 
chorded lyre. 1835 Fraser’s Mag. XII. 542 Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. 

2. Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and transf of colours, rare. 

1830 Browning Christm. Eve, etc. 177 A moon-rainbow. , 
With its seven proper colours chorded. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust II. 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

Oiiordee (kpudf). Path. Also 8 cordee. [ad. 

cordee in chaudepisse cordh,} A painful in- 
flammatory downward curving of the penis. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Cordees, Buboes. 
X713 W. CocKBURN Gonorrhoea 11728) 1 17 This, .agreeing. . 
with chorde in French and corded in English, the impro- 
priety, .is very great when we say that any one has a 
Chordie. 1801 Med. Jml. V. 381 Where a chordee and 
ardor urinae take place. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 
IL 54* 

t Chore, chor (k6«>j), shP Ohs. (corruptly in 5 
corde.) [ad. L. chor'US (see Chords), at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE., ME. (in 
Wyclif and Caxton), and prob. again in i6th c.] 

1. The choir or chancel of a church ; »« Choir 3, 
a 1100 O. E. Ckron. an, 1083 ]?a Frencisce men briecen 

hone chor. <zxxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 326/37 Chorus, 
chor. ? G 1200 /ftfV. S46/43. 1483 Caxton <^44 A 158/4 

The quere or chore of the lady chapel, 1638 Brathwait 
Bamabee's JmL iv, From Campe, chore, cottage, carpet. 

2. A dance, or company of dancers [L. chorusf. 
1382 Wyclif Judg. xi. 34 With tymbrys and cHoris \c 7 tm 

tympanis ei choris'), 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes \Exod. xv. 
20]. Ibid. 66/2 The wymen camen out . . syngyng wyth 
choris and tympanes. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 28, 1 would 
Essex I.a.dies would lead the Chore. 

3. A band, company, ‘ crew ’ ; * Choir 6. 

XS72 Bos-sewell Amtorie 11. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore. «i637 B. Jonson Underwoods Bell) 
X97, I number these as being of the chore of contumely. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrystal (1767) III. 172 An affair that 
has given our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 
ceived. 

4 . A choir of singers ; = Choir 2. 4. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 95 The whole Chore 
of Heaven.. rejoycing at the conversion of a sinner. x68o 
Baxter Anssv. StittingR. xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 
gans, C^ore, mode of Singing. 

Cbore dial, md D. S. [Phonetic 

variant of char, Chare 7^.1] 

1, * A small piece of domestic work, a little job, 
a char' (Bartlett Diet. Amer.) ; see Chare sb.^ 5. 

1820 J. Flint Lett. Amer. xxi. 264 These I must call 
Americanisms . . Chores . . little, odd, detached, or miscel- 
laneous pieces of business. 1838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) IL 214 Let us live in comers, and do chores. x84i~4 
— Ess. Art L X52 They despatch the day’s weary chores. 
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s86s Mrs, Whitney Gayivorihys 120 After snndowE, when 
the chores were through.^ i88i Scribner's Mag-. Mar. 704 
To procure and cut up bait and do other like chores. 

1746 Exmoar Scolding Glos?,., C finer ^ a chare, a Jobb of 
work, 1881 /. of Wight Gloss., Chur. i88a W.Worcesiersh. 
Ghm.j ‘When thee’st done up all the chores, thee canst go 
out of thee’.s a mind/ 1883 Hainpsk. Gloss., Choor. 18^ 
Barnes Gloss., Choor. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 

Word-bk , Chore, a job ; a piece of business, or work. Hence 
ckore'tsjQman, chore^work, 

2 . Comb, as chore-^girl, -man., -'woman, -work. 

18. . Whittier Poems, Telling the Bees x. Went drearily 
singing the chore-girl small, Draping each hive with a shred 
of bkck’. 1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls vi. 134 William, 
the chore-man, had killed them on Saturday. 

Hence 02iore v. intr,, to do ‘ chores’. 

*874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls vi. 127 The man ..who 
‘chored’ for us. 1885 W. M. Thayer Gen. Grant v. (1887) 
63 Farming, choring . . was preferable to tanning leather. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 1 . 208 Tha wut net break the Cantle- 
bone . . wi* chuering. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Choor, char, 
to do household work in the absence of a domestic servant. 
1888 Ex-worthy W. Somerset Gloss., Chore, chary. Hence 
chorer, choring. 

Chore, obs. f. Chokee, Core. 

11 Chorea (korra). fath. [Short for L. chorea 
Sancti Viti, St. Vitus’s dance ; L. chorea, a. Gr. 
xopua dance, £ x^/xos : see Chorus.] 

St, Vitus’s dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness which spread in the 15th c. 

from Germany throughout Europe ; an epidemic 
(probably hysterical) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and dancing. In 17th c. extended to 
the disease at present known by that name ; a 
convulsive disorder, usually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, esp. of the face and arms; 
also affecting horses. 

1686 Sydenham Sc/ied. monit. Wks. I'adps) 661 In quadam 
Coiivulsioiiis .specie quae Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appella- 
tur. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn,, Chorea Sancti Viti, i.s a 
sort of Madness, .wherein the Person affected, .ran hither 
and thither dancing to the last ga.sp, if they were not forcibly 
hindred. 1806 Med. Jmtl. X.V. 125 Mr. Alexander - .relates 
three interesting cases of chorea. 1831 Youatt Horse vii. 
(1847) IS4 Chorea, this is a convulsive twitching of some 
muscle or set of mu.scles, 1846 G. Day Cr. Simods A nim. 
Chem. II, 325 A girl aged 13 yeans, suffering from chorea. 

Plence CGh.ore*al, 01 iorea*tic, Cliore ic (incor- 
rectly choreaic, chormic) adjs., pertaining to or 
symptomatic of chorea, affected with chorea. 
Cliore'iform (incorrectly choreaforni) a., resem- 
bling the symptoms of chorea. 

x86i T. Graham Fract. Med. 598 The choreal have the 
first active symptoms of cerebral disease. x8o6 Med. Jrnl. 
XV. 12s Deglutition . . attended with choreatic gesticula- 
tions. 187s H. Wood Tkerap.GZ'jcp 340 Diminishing tem- 
porarily the choreic movements. iSjSs Rep. Smithsonian 
hist. 417 Choreaic twitchings of the left hand. xSSa Rtbofs 
Dis. Memory II. 82 A young woman, aged twenty-six, 
hysterical and choreic. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. ted. 3) 
I. 231 Choreiform movements. 

Ciioree (korr). Pros. Also 6 chore. [Corresp. 
to mod.F. chorSe, ad. L. choretis, a. Gr. xopefos a., 
pertaining to a dance, sh, a choree or trochee.} 
The metrical foot more commonly called Trochee, 
consisting of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. Hence Cliore*ic a,, characterized by chorees. 

1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 81 Thys verse con- 
sisteth of. .one Chore, one sponda:, one dactyl, and two 
Choreis. 1883 J ebb (Edipus Tyran. Introd. 72 The metrical 
basis of the rhythm is the choree, or trochee. Ibid. The 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 
is that of ictus. 

ClloreCT (korrd^i, k^*redgi), Gr. Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. x^P'^y^ office of a XWT^'^J Choragus. 
Cf. F. chorigieI\ The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. 

1847 Grote Greece III, ir. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
state, as they were called — unpaid functions such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc. X869 A. W. Ward 
tr. Curtins* Greece 11 . 538 The provision of choirs (choregy). 

Choreic ; see Chorea and Choree. 
dioreograpli (k^'rf<%raf). [f. (after Choreo- 
graphy) Gr. + -Tpa'/'os writer. In mod.F. 
chorigraphe^ A designer or arranger of a ballet. 
So Clioreo‘gTap]ier. 

1876 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. ir. iv. 124 The whole re- 
sembles a theatrical vivant which an enlightened 

choreograph .. might design to represent the^ Garden of 
Eden. i88<S B. Roosevelt Co^er Q. II. viii. 140, I am 
the protector of the New York Terpsichorean Academy, I 
am father, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 
ChoreograpMc (k^?*T2>gr£e*fik), a. Also (very 
frequently) choregrapMc. ff. Choeeograph-Y + 
-ic. In mod.F. chorigraphiqueC\ Pertaining to 
the art of dancing, esp. ballet* dancing. 

184 . Lumley Remin. Opera v. The indolent patrons of 
choreographic art. 1847 Illust. Lond. Ne-oos 58/2 

The admirable choregraphic productions at this theatre. 
x866 Howells VeneLLife v, 73 The ballet at the Marionette 
is a triumph of choreographic art. 1868 Mask Apr. 82 The 
stars of the choregraphic firmament, Taglioni, Cerito, etc. 
X878 Grove’s Diet. Mus, I. 28/2 Some of the most charming 
melodies choreagraphic music has to show. 

dioreography (kprzV'grafi). Also eliore*- 
graphy, clioriograpliy. [mod. f. Gr. 
dancing + -ypa<pia writing, Cf, mod. F. ckori- 


grapMe, in both senses.] a. The written notation 
of dancing. ? Obs. b. The art of dancing. 

a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) IL i. 50 In Chqregraphy 
an art invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
figures and steps of dances. X844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 295 
Why not . . elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine arts?. ..since all eyes are amenable to the charm of ex- 
quisite dancing. X847 Craig, Choregraphy, the art of re- 
presenting dancing by signs, as singing is by notes. 

CllorepiscopaX (ko9ri'pi-sk<ypal), a. [f. late 
L. chbrepiscopm + -al ; see next] Belonging to a 
chorepiscopus or country bishop of the early church. 

1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 83 The abbots. . 
are sometimes styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that 
they exercised chorepiscopal authority. 1879 Maclear 
Celts iv. 61 As abbot of a famous monastery he wielded 
chorepiscopal rights in hxs .society. 

t Chorepiscope. Obs. rare-^. [ad. late L. 
chorepiscopus, a, Gr. x‘wpe7Tt<r/co7ros country bishop, 
suffragan bishop, f. or country + kni- 

a-fcorros BrsHOP. The Latin form is now commonly 
used.] A country or suffragan bishop of the early 
church appointed to superintend churches at a 
di.stance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided. 

1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 56 The Churches never suf- 
fered a Presbyter, or Chorepisco;pe, to ordaine, 
a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol.vw. viii. § 4 The old Chorepiscopi. 
1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. ^847) 1x7 Where he had 
lived before as chorepiscopus. X844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) 1 . ii. 64 At a time when there were no fixed 
bishoprics in Wales, .there were chorepi.scopi in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Mosheitds Eccl. Hist. L 30 Ckorepi- 
scopi, I e. country blshop.s. q'hi.s order held the middle 
rank between bishops and presbyters. 

Chori- (ko^ri), before a vowel choris- (k6oris\ 
a. Gr. x^P^ asunder, apart ; used in botanical 
terms, as Choripetalous (-pe’talos), a., having 
separate petals ■« Polypetalous ; Chorisanthe- 
rous (-3e'nJ)eros) a., having separate anthers ; 
Cliorisepaloiis (-se'palas) a., having separate 
sepals = POLYSEPALOUS. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. 5 5. 244 Choripetalous i.s . . the 
most fitting name for a corolla the petals of which are 
separate. 

Ohorial (koo-riM), a. Anat. [f. CnoRr-oH-f 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the chorion. 

1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. U8791 782 Through the chorial 
covering. 

Choriamb (ko^-risemb, kf?'r-). Pros. [ad. L. 
choriamlms, a. Gr. x<^P*G/*iSos, f. x^P"^^^^ Choree 
-H tajujSo? Iamb. Cf. F. choriamhe. Also used in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed by an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. 

184^ Beck & Felton tr. MunPs Metres 129 The choriamb 
consi.sts of six times, of which three are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis. x8so Hannay Singleton Foutenoy i. i. 
(L.l, If you had asked him what ‘religio' was, he would 
have replied at once that it was a choriambus. 

Choriambic (.koariae mbik, kfTr-),^. Pros. [acl. 
L. choriantbic-us, a. Gr. x<^P^<^P^tx 6 s, f. x<^pk^i 3 o? ; 
see prec. Cf. F. choriambiqueh\ Consisting of or 
containing choriambs, b. as sb. (iz.) A choriambic 
verse : {pc a choriamb. 

X613 R. C. Table Alph., Coriamhickes, verses made by 
satynsts. x6s6 Biajunt Glossogr,, Choriambique, a foot in 
Meeter..as Flebilibus. X749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 63 
The tetrasyllable Foot cafled Choriambic is beautiful and 
very frequent in our best Poets, e.g. Daughter of God and 
Man, accomplish’d Eve. Milton. x866 Felton Aw. ^ Mod. 
Gr. 1 . V. ^71 In choriambic and dactylic measure. 

Clioric ikf?*rik, koa'rik), a. [ad. L. choric-us, 
a. Gr. xopt/f< 5 s, f. x^P^^ j Chorus. Cf. F. diO'' 
riquei\ 

1 . Gr. Antiq. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Wasps 155 Courageous .. in the 
Choric dance, and brave in fight ! 1846 Grote Greece 

I, I. xvi. 521 The rhythm of hi.s choric songs. 1867 Swin- 
burne Ess. 4- Stud. <1875) 168 The debateable question of 
choric metre. 

2 . Pertaining to a chorus or choir ; choral, rare., 
188a Trans. Victoria Inst, 312 Perfected beings combin- 
ing in choric adoration. 

Hence Ci-oriesrA pi. {nonce-wd. sStex herates, 

\ elegiacs, etc.), the verses of a (Greek) chorus. 

xSio Lamb Lett, 7 June 107 The Chorics <,how do you 
like the word ?) of Samson Agonistes. 

C^oricaly a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f -AL.] 
=preo. (sense I .) 

x69$ Bentley Phal . 202 In Tetrametres and other 
Choncal Measures, fit for Dances and Songs. 

II Cboxiou (ko9*ri^n), £a. Gr, x^P^^^ outer 

membrane of foetus.] 

1 , A nod. The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birth, 

154^ Raynold Byrth Man, (1364) xxxiii. 32 The bastyng 
that is betweene the Matrix and Chorion. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vi, In regard the cub comes forth in- 
volved in the Chorion, a thick and tough membrane. X7S4- 
64 Smellie Midivip. I. 1x4 The External coat of the Ovum 
is the membrane Chorion. 1836 Todd Cpicl. Afiat. I. xi6/i 
The chorion of the ova [of the Reptilia] is generally thin or 
coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. X864 F. Hall in 


Wilson’s tr. Vishmi-Purdha 1 . 40 Mem was its amnion, and 
the other mountains were its chorion. 

2 . Bot. (See quot) 

1816 Keith Phys. Bot. iv. viii, §2 The Chorion, so named 
by Malpighi, is the soft and pulpy substance of the primitive 
nucleus of the seed. 

3. Anat. The ctitis vera or true skin ; —CoRiUM. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet * s Anat, 22Z They, .terminate in the 

chorion of the skin. 1^5 Todd & Bowman Phys, A fiat. 1 . 
434 The chorion, or cutis, is tough. 

t 4 . Choroid tunic. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer a nthropomet.q-^ The thin membrane Chorion, 
the first that covereth the Op tique sinew. 

Ohoripetalons, -sepalouSs etc.,* see Chori-. 
Cborisis (koa-risis). Bot. [a, Gr. x^P^<f‘-^ 
separation, f. x<wptX^tv to separate.] * The splitting 
of an organ into parts, each of which is as perfect 
as its original, as the stamens of Hypericum.’ 

X83S Lindley Introd. Bot. {1848)1. 332, 1 propose chorisis 
(xwptcTK) to define what I have called deduplication and die 
adjective choristate, to signify unlined. x8to Gray Struct. 
Bot. vi. § 3 ( 1880 ' 202 Deduplication or Chorisis. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot, ii. v. 528 Such a replace- 
ment of one stamen by two or morels termed by Eichler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

Chorism (k6o*rizm). Bot. [nd. Gr. 
separation, f. x^p'^C^^-^ to separate.] ~ Chorisis. 

1889 Athensemn 16 Mar. 350/2 [Rev. Prof. Henslow] ex- 
plained the different ways by which pedicels of umbels are 
formed in each class respectively. The ‘ chorism ’ and union 
of chords were illu.strated and the effects produced. 

Oliorist (kp'rist, koa-rist). Also 6 ehoriste. 
[a. F. ehoriste, ad. mz^lL. chorista singer in a choir, 
f. chorus Choir ; or f. Chor-us + -ist.] 

1 1 - A member of a choir. Ohs. 

1538 Leland I tin. 1 . 15 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Prestes, 2 Clerkes, and 4 Choristes. 16x1 Cotgr. , Choriste, 
aChorist; a singing man in a Queere. 1669 Woodhead 
St, Teresa 11. xi. 94 Two Nuns; one a Chorist ; the other a 
Lay-sister. 1744 Lewis Life Pecocke 7 A Master, four 
fellows, .Clerks, conducts, chorists, etc. 1766 Entick Lon- 
don IV. 354. 

tb, transf. A feathered chorister. 

X763 Brit, Mag. IV. 325 Now woodland chorists sing. 

2 . Gr. Antiq. A member of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek drama. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry ^ Mus, §6(1763) 135 The Poet’s 
Character became quite distinct from that of Chorist, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1833 Grote Greece XI. 11. Ixxxiii. 38 He 
[Dionysius], .sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit his own poetical compositions. 

3 . a. One who sings in a chorus, b. One who 
joins in the chorus of a song {nonce-use). 

183s Erased s Mag. XL 425 The emotions actuating the 
chorists in a good drinking-song. 1865 Athetmum No. 
1956. 558/3 The orchestra and the chorists. 

Cborrstate, a. Bot. [f. Gr. xf*^pWT- 6 s sepa- 
rated + -ATE by assoc, with lamifiate and the like.] 
Formed by chorisis or deduplication, 

183s Lindley [see Chorisis]. — Introd. Bot. (ed- 4) 
338 Such choristate, unlined or multiplied stamens. 

Chorister (k^^Tistoi). Fomas ; 4 queristre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 querestur, 6 que- 
ryster, querrister, quirrester, queristere, co- 
ruster, 6-8 querister, quirister (also arch, in 9), 
7 querrester, quirester, quirrister, quorister, 
7-9 ohoirister, 7- cliorister, [ME, querestre, 
-istre, prob. ad. Anglo-Fr. cueristre var. of cuer- 
iste, ad. med.L. after cuer, quer Choir: 

see Chorist. The older pronunciation (kwi'ristai) 
came down to the present century, and may still 
be heard.] 

1 . A member of a choir of singers, a. of a 
church choir ; now spec, a choir-boy. 

C1360 Song Deo Gr alias in E. E. P. (1862)^ 124 Alle Jye 
quenstres in hat qwer . On J?at word [Deo gracias] . fast gon 
bei cri. CX420 Chron. VHod. 511 With inne }»e quere .. He 
nerde queresters full mery syng. 1563 Act 27 Hen. VIII, 
c. 42 § I in Oxf. ^ Camb. Enactm. 12 Chapleines, Clerkes, 
Corusters. X59S Spenser Epiihal. xii, The Choristers the 
ioyous an theme sinj^. 1602 Secar Hon. Mil. 4 Civ. 11 1. 
xlviii. 184 The Quoristers and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. i6xi Cotgr., Enfant de coeur, a Quirester, or 
singing hoy. a 1672 Wood Life (1848) 133 note, Sung by 
two thousand quoristers, 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy ( 1802) 
VIII. vi. 116 Like a quirister. 1766 Entick London IV, 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristers. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
20 A melody, .sung by the pure voice of a boyish cliorister. 
b. of an angelic choir. 

1384 Constable Poems (1859) 61 The angel-quiristers of 
th’ heavenly skyes. 16x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 231 
Angels and Cherubins, the coelestiall Choristers. 1858-62 
Beveridge Hist. India II. iv. ii. 19 Heavenly quiristera, 
nymphs and demons. 1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel iii, 
Her seemed she scarce had been a day One of God’s Chor- 
isters. 

C. one of a fiock of singing birds. 

1396 Lodge Marg. Amer. 1x5 All you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 Playfokd Sfkill Mus. Pref. 4 The birds of 
the Air, those pretty Winged Choristers. 18x4 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 195 The feather’d quiristers. 

1 2 . A singer, (often depreciative.) Obs. 

1589 Marprel. (1843)30 Among your roring quiristers. 

x6ox Cornwallyes Ess,i\. xlvi. (1631) 293, 1 am not mooued 
against Nero for anything more (excepting his Quiristers 
occupation). 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. i. i. B iiij, To say 
truth, I am no good Querister. 

1 3 . Gr- Antiq. A member of the chorus, Obs. 
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CHOBITS. 


s6o3 Holland Plutarch* s Mor, 456 Placed last in the 
dance by him who was the master chorister. 

t 4. (?) One of a band.^ Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Higden yii. xU, l?e secounde Edward, .loved 
strongHche oon of his queresters [v. r. qwysteres, whistrers ; 
L. utmm aliquem familiarem\ c 1460 Towneley My lu- 
diimmitZyS) ^to Primus Dxmon, Now thou arc myn owne 
querestur, I wote where thou wonnes. 1350 Bale Image 
Ch. Ivij, Mahometes doctoures and the popes queristers, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggerye. 

Comb, ‘Q& chorister-bishops -boy* 

164^ J, Gregorie Learned Tracts 113 The Episcopus 
Choristarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen by his fellow 
Children upon S. Nicholas daie. Ibid* 217 In Case the 
Chorister Bishop died within the Moneth, his Exsequies 
were solemnized with an answerable glorious Pomp and 
Sadness. 28x7 Coleridge Bio^, Lit, XL xxiii. 289 A hymn 
, .sung on the stage by the choirister boys ! 2876 Darwin 
AutoUog* xsx Life ef Lett. At Cambridge . . 1 sometimes 
hired the chorister boys to sing in ray rooms. 

Hence OlioristersMps the office of a chorister ; 
€lioristry, the performance of choristers (rare). 

1S36 Act 27 ffen. VI II, c. 42 § x in Oxf, ^ Cainh. Enacitn. 
23 Ch^lenshippes, Clerkeshippes, Corustershippes. 286a 
Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. ii, 1. (1864)156 Frank had leave 
to try for the vacant choristership. 2852 Dobell Poemss 
Harps of Heaven, R.oIHn^ a sea of choristry. 

Ghoristie (k,ori*stik), a. rare, [f. med.L. 
chorista or Choeist + 'ic.] Pertaining to a choir ; 
choric ; choral. 1846 Worcester cites Crabs. 
t Ohoristical, a. Obs. rare—K [f. as prec. + 
*AL.] Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

2660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 590 Ministers, 
Cathedrals, and a number more of such Choristical Church- 
geer, and the stipends thereto pertaining. 

ChoristopaylloiLS (kori^stoti-bs), a. Bof. 
[f. Gr. xatpioros separate + (pvKKov leaf + -ous.] 
* Havin|: separate leaves ’ (Syd. Soc* Lex.). 
Clioiriisation. (k6»riz^Jan). Bot. [f. Gr. 

(see Chorisis) + - at ion.] -= Chorisis. 
1^9 J. H, Balfour Man. Bot. 184 Produced . .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or chorization, 1875 ibid. (ed. 5) 371 
Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilaraination, or chorization, i. e. the 
separation of a lamina from organs already formed. 

11 Cliorizoxites (ko^rizp'ntfz), sb. pi. [a. Gr. 
XO}p'i(oyr€s pi. of pr. pple. of to separate.] 

In ancient Greek, 'A name given to those gram- 
marians who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors* (Liddell and Scott). So (in 
this or analogous senses) the sing. Ohorizont ; also, 
Choxizontal, Clioxizontio adfs. ; Chorizontist. 

idBq Athenaeum 12 Feb. 218/3 We . . knew that he [Prof. 
Jebb] was a ‘chorizontL 18^ Gladstone fuv. Mundi L 
(1870) 13 The chorizontes, so called because they separate 
the authorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey. 2887 
Sai. Rev. 16 A^r. 563/2 Any ‘chorizontal' attempts are 
condemned to failure, .the one thing approaching to sanity 
in the insane Shakspeare-Bacon craze is that it. .recognizes 
this. 187s Coniemp. Rev. XXVI. 23^ A ‘chorizontic' or 
separatist position is adopted. 2873 Contemp. Rev, XXII. 
402 Too much of a Chorizontist to suit his own view. 

Chork, V. (now Sc.) [A variant of Chark, with 
mimetic adaptation: cf. Chirk.] To make the 
noise which the feet do when the shoes are full of 
water, (Formerly— Chark.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Cherkyn* or chorkyn' or frac- 
cbyn’ as newe cartys or plowys, strideo. 2721 Ramsay To 
W. Star-rat 29 Aft have I wid through glens with chorking 
feet. Mod, Sc. My feet are chorking with water. 

^horl, mistake (in some diets.) for Choil.] 
Chorl, -ish, -ysshe, obs. ff. of Churl, -ish. 
Ckorograpll (koe-rtigraf). [f. Gr. xhf- or x^fpos 
place, spot -h-ypeup- os: see next.] An instrument 
invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh, to deter- 
mine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known ; the problem which is 
more quickly and roughly solved by the StatwfV- 
pointer. 

2839 W. Wallace Geom, Theorems, 134, 153. 

Cnorographev (korp*graft>i). Also 7 (in 
Burton) coro-. [f, Gr. describing 

countries (f. x*^P“ country, district + 

^pa<poSs f. y pafciv to write) -h -ER I ; cf. geographer, 
astronomer.'} One that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district. 

1620 Holland Camden's Brit. PreC, Christopher Saxton 
and John Norden most skilfull choro^phers. 2622 Bur- 
ton Mel. To Rdr. 45 Cyprian Echonius, a Spanish 
corographer, a 2635 Corbet Iter Bor, 82 To Camdens eye, 
Bnglands chorographer. 274a Fielding fos. Andrews 
III, I, The others should, .be termed topographers or Choro- 
graphers..it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and cities. 1796 Pegge Anonym. 35 
The Chorographer of East Kent, Dr. Christopher Packe. 
2826 Monthly Rev. LXXX. 50 The bridges in our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, etc. Wherever such public 
nuisances exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 

Clioirograpllic (kdwgiue'fik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Xmpoypaspm-bs, £ x^poypapos ; see prec. In F. 
chorographiqm^ Pertaining or relating to the 
description or delineation of a country or dis- 
trict. 

2674 tr. Scheffed 5 Lapland u. 4 An old Chorographick 
table. 1862 Merivalk Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxix, 404 
The no ion that the Romans had no chirographic maps. 


ChorograpMcal (koenygrse-fikal), a. Also 7 
(in Burton) coro-. [£ as prec. + -al.] » prec. 

1S93 b'ORDEN Spec. Brit, {htle) The first parte. An 
historical! and chorographicall discription of Middlesex. 
j6ia Drayton's Foly-olb. A iij, The Author . . a Choro- 
graphicall poet. 2731 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 1 . 322 We 
drew a chorographicai map of the country, 2842 D Israeli 
Amen. Lit. 12859) II. 218 The *Poly-olbion' is a choro- 
graphicai description of England and Wales. 

CkorograpMcally (ko^r^igrse-fikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In a chorographicai manner ,* ac- 
cording to, or in relation to, chorographjL 
2572 Digges Pantom. i. xxxv. L j b, Chorographically to 
make a carde, whereby you may redily know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. 2620 Holland Cam^tis 
Brit. 1. 459 Let us survey it Chorographically. 2^3 C. P. 
Smith in Nature XXVII. 313 This is interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. 

Ckorography f [korpgrafi). [a. F. choro- 
graphie, or ad. L. chorographia, a. Gr. x<^poypo<l>ia, 
f. x<hpa or x^pi? + -ypctcpia writing. A term, with 
its family of words, greatly in vogue in I 7 thc., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
by geography and topography }ovQ.\\y^ 

1. The art or practice of describing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chart, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography, taken 
as dealing with the earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from topography , which deals with par- 
ticular places, as towns, etc. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 7 Chorographie 
shewith the partes of th' earth diulded in themselues. 1570 
Dee Math.Pref. 17 Chorographie seemeth to be an underling, 
and a twig, of Geographic. 1^7 Plot Oxfordsh. 299 Except 
there be any thing of Chorography in the Map of Oxford- 
shire preflxt to this Essay. 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865^ IV. xxxix. 402 The curious specimen of ancient choro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2. concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

2570 6 Lambarde Peramb. (1826) 157 , 1 having under- 

taken the chorography of this shyre. 2683 Ecclesi* 
astici, Eusebius 19 The first [Book] containing a Choro- 
graphy of Judaea. 2830 Leitch Muller's Anc. Art 626 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3. iransf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the subject matter of its 
cWography in sense 2 ). {Ci. geography.) 

1617 Moryson Hitt. in. i. i. 22 Let a Traueller obseme . . 
the fruitfulnesse of each Countrey, .the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. 11. §8, I have..seene severall Countries, beheld the 
nature of their climes, the Chorography of their provinces, 
etc. 2832 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. I. 343 Renders 
its chorography singularly conspicuous. 

Ckorography 2 (korpgrafi). lObs. [f. Gr. 
xopo-s dance + -ypa<pia writing: cf. Choreography.] 
The art of dance notation. 

1710 J. Essex {title) Treatis of Chorography, or the art of 
dancing Country Dances after a new Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur FeuiHet, 2806 Ann. Rev. IV. 
720 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characters. 2877 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Danxe, Chorography, 
or orchesography, the art of dancing notation. 

Choroid (koaToid), (^sb.) Anat. Also 7-8 
-oida. [ad. Gr. x^P^^^H^y corrupt reading for 
Xopioudiis (X- x*'’""*' ‘ ^^6 choroid coat of the eye ' 
Galen), f. x^P^^^ (see Chorion) + €?5oj resem- 
blance.] Applied to certain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vascularity ; and to struc- 
tures connected with these. 

1. Choroid coat (or tunic) : a vascular membrane 
lining the eye-ball, between the sclerotic coat and 
the retina, continuous in front with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Choroid 
gland : a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
crescentic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Choroid mem- 
brane ^ choroid coat ; see also 2 . Choroid muscle : 
the ciliary muscle of the eye, 

2742 Monro Anat. Nerves fed. 3)44 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina. 2764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 The 
. .function of the choroid membrane, 2778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVni. 91 There was . . a dispute . . whether the choroid 
coat of the eye or the retina was the immediate cause of 
vision. 2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 553/2 The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of Fishes. 2^2-72 T. R, Jones 
Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4V 702 A va.scular organ .. called the 
* choroid gland * by the older anatomists . . of a crescentic form, 
and always of a deep red colour. 1882 Tylor Anthrop, 70 
The black pigment lining the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye. 

2. Choroid membrane: a name for tfie pia mater 
(Chambers Cycl.), and for the velum interpositum 
of the brain (Mayne Exp. Lex .) ; app. obs. in both 
senses ; see also i. Choroid plexus : a plexus of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane de- 
rived from the pia mater, in each lateral ventricle 
of the brain, forming a cord-like border on each 
side of the velum interpositum \ also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourth ventricles. 
Choroid artery, posterior ch, a.: two arteries 
arising respectively from the internal carotid and 
the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 


contributing to form the choroid plexus. Choroid 
vein : a vein connected with the choroid plexus. 

[1696 Phillips, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 
Artery in the Brain. 1732 Bailey, Choroides Plexus. 
1731 Chambers Cycl, Choroides is particularly used for the 
inner membrane which immediately invests the brain.] 
2836 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 493/1 After having given off the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides. 184a E. Wil- 
son Anat, Vade Mec.^ 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the lateral 
ventricle. 2881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Choroid vein of cerebrum, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexus. 

8. eltipt. as sb. The choroid coat or gland ; see i. 
2683 Phil. Trans. XI I L 265 The Choroide is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. 1800 Young Mech. Eye Ibid. 
XCI. 79 The horse-shoe-like appearance of the choroid of 
fishes. 2842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec, 450 The Choroid 
is a vascular membrane of a rich chocolate-brown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep black colour within, 
t b. Formerly also choroides, choroeides. 

(App. this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 2.) 

2634 T. Johnson Farey's Chirurg. 183 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many velnes and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. 2676 Phil. Trans, XI. 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides is black in Men, but of divers 
colours in Brutes. 2822 Imison Sc. ^ Art (ed. Webster) I. 
252 The whole of the choroides is opaque. 

Hence Cboroi'dal a., fa. belonging to the 
choroid membrane of the brain (obsi) ; b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Ohoroi’dean a., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus) ; choroidean 
artery =■ choroid artery, see 2 ; Choroidi’tis, Path. 
[see -iTis], inflammation of the choroid coat. 

2682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Ckoroeidal [mispr. 
chorodeidal\, belonging to the net, like to the infoldings 
about the brain. ^ 2875 H. Walton Dis. Eye Introd. 22 
The choroidal pigment. Ihtd. 713 Choroidal complica- 
tions. 2842 £. Nfitsom Anat. Vade Mec. 282 The Choroi- 
dean is a small branch which is given off from the internal 
carotid. 2878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 66 Blindness . . 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Chorol, bad spelling of eorol, Corolla. 
Ciiorological (ko^r^V'd^ikal), a. [f. next-f 
-IC-H -AL.] uf or pertaining to chorology. 

1838 Lingard AngloEaxon Ch. I. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject . . presents, I shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishoprics known. 

Chorology (korp-lod^i). [f. Gr. x^P^, 
country, region + -Koyia discourse; see -logy.] 
The scientific study of the geographical extent or 
limits of anything. 

2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. iv. -74 The chorology of 
organisms, the doctrine, that is, of tne geographical and 
topographical distribution of animal and vegetable species. 
2879 Huxley Cray-^sh ii. 46 The answer to the third 
question ‘ Where is it found ? ' would represent what we 
know of its Distribution or Choiylogy. Ibid. 47 Facts com- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology, 

Chorometry (kor^'metri). [f. Gr. x^^p^p^rpla, 
i.Xlopa or x^P^^ country + -perpia measuring.] 

‘ The art of surveying a country.’ 

2823 Crabb Techn. Diet, 

Chortle (tJ/’J^fl), v, intr. A factitious word 
introduced by the author cA Through the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used by others after him, 
app. with some suggestion of chuckle, and of snort. 
[Quite unconnected with Churtle.] 

287a L. Carroll Throtigh Looking-Glass i, * 0 frabjous 
day! Callooh ! Callay T He chortled in his joy. 2876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxii. 242 It makes the 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy. xBQj Ayheneeum 3 Dec. 751/1 A means 
of exciting cynical ‘chortling*. 2888 Daily News 10 Jan. 
5/2 So may chortle the Anthropophagi, 

Chorus (ko9Tz^s), sb. PL choruses, [a. L, 
chorus dance, band of dancers and singers, etc. (in 
med.L., choir of a church), a. Gr, X'^P^^ dance, 
band of dancers, chorus (sense i), etc. Cf, Choir.] 
1. Gr. Antiq. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and dramatic per- 
formances of ancient Greece, b. The song sung 
by the chorus. 

In the Attic tragedy, the chorus were ‘ interested spec- 
tators/, sympathizing with the fortunes of the characters, 
and giving expression, between the ‘ acts to the moral and 
religious sentiments evoked by the action of the play. 

Bryskett Civ. Life 149 He introduceth Poets to 
sing Himnes to their Gods, and teacheth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies, a 27^ Burney 
Hist. M us. (ed. 2) I . ix . 1 58 The great choruses, or interludes 
were generally four in number. 1807 Robinson Archseol. 
Grseca i. xxii. 100 Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic 
chorus. 2836 Thirlwall Greece III. xviii. 74 iEschylus . . 
superintended the evolutions of his chorusses. 

c. In English drama, imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tragedy, as in Gorbodzte, md. 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologue, and explains 
or comments upon the course of events. 

2562 Norton flic Sackv. Qorbaduc, Names of the Speakers 
Gorboduc . . ttc. Chortfs, fQ)xxo auncient and sage men of 
Brittaine. c Marlowe Faust vii, {Enter Chorus), 
What there he did, in trial of his art, I leave untold. 1394 
Kyd Cornelia III, Cornelia. Say gentle sisters, tell me, and 
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CHOUGH. 


CHORUS. 

Ijelieve It grieves me that 1 know not why you grieve. 
Chonts. O poor Cornelia, have not we good cause. 1:5^9 
Shaks. Hen, F, Prol. 32 Admit me Chorus to this Histone. 
z 6 oz — Ham. iir. ii. 255 Y’are as good as a Chorus, my 
Lord. 16x1 — PFin^. T. iv. i, Enter Time, the Chorus. 
X671 Milton Samson, The Persons. .Chorus of Danites. 
X863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, xviii. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a sort of chorus, 
to detail the progress of events to his audience. X878 H. 
James Fr. Poets ^ Nov. (1884) 231 In this tale. . . .the poet 
never plays chorus ; situations speak for themselves, 
d. 7%-. 

2603 Return fr, Parnass. u. i. (Arb.') 21 Sighs are the 
Chorus in our Tragedie. 1634 Massinger Very Woman 
IV. iii, But your’s is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 
st0JT» 

1 2. Jig. [L. chorus., Gr. Applied to the 

company of planets, moving in rhythmical and 
regular order round the sun. (Cf. Choir 6.) 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 10 The True System of 
the Universe, which places the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary^ Chorus. 1730 Waterland Ei^ht 
Serm. 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it. 1722 Wollaston Relir. Nat. § 5. 80 The chorus 
of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in their 
several orbits about [the sun], 

3 . An organized band of singers, a choir ; spec. 
the collective body of vocalists who sing the choral 
parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Chorus, a Company of Singers or 
Dancers, a Quire. 1738 Pope Ej>iL Sat. 11. 242 While 
Heaven’s whole chorus sings. 1863 Lady Wallace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett. 17 M ay 1831 The orchestra and chorus 
here are like those in our second-rate provincial towns. 
Jbid. 23 Nov. 1834 The choruses got drunk . . and rebelled 
against the manager. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. II. 286 
[Mendelssohn’s] Antigone was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. 2, 1845 .. Musically its success was not at 
first great, owing to the inadequate way in which the chorus 
was put on the stage. 

4 . The simultaneous utterance of song by a 
number of people ; anything sung by many at once. 

1711 Pope Untv. Prayer 188 One chorus let all Being 
raise. ^ 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, Again broke, loud, clear, 
and silvery, the joyous chorus. x^3 Lady Wallace tr. 
Mendelssohn' s Lett. 21 Jan. 1832 His organ.. sounded like 
a full chorus of old women’s voices. 

b. transf. The simultaneous utterance of any 
vocal sounds, as speech, laughter, etc., by a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. Also of ani- 
mals, e. g. the * music * of hounds in full cry. 

X73S Somerville Chase n. 249 Hark I now again the 
Chorus fills. X783 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 5 July, 
Eight children in a small house will probably make a chorus 
not very diverting. X862 Lady Wallace tr. Mendelssohn's 
Lett. 1 Mar. i^x [They] broke into a chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl III. 97 A general 
chorus of bad language. i88x Grant Camerouians I. iv. 58 
All the dogs.. kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
barking. 

C. In chorus : with simultaneous utterance ; 
(singing, speaking, etc.) all together. 

x8o5 Foster Ess. n. iv. 166 If all the nation were to laugh 
in chorus. 1851 King.slev Yeast xiii, [A song] of the 
lowest flash London school.. was roared in chorus. 

5 . Mzis. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being sung by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a chorus 
written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 

X744 Handel Lett. lenneus 2 Oct., Would not the words, 

* Tell it out among the Heathen that the Lord is King ’, be 
sufficient for our Chorus? 1862 Lady Wallace tr* Meti- 
delssokn's Lett. 16 Oct. 1830 If I were to take the first 
verse of *Vom Himmel hoch’ as a separate grand chorus. 
x88o Grove Diet. Mus. I. 354 Choruses for 2 choirs are 
called double choruses. .The two choirs answer one another, 
and the effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts. 
Ibid. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known 
to every one. 

6 . The refrain or burden of a song, which the 
audience join the performer in singing. 

XS99 Jonson Cynthia's Reaf., Palinode, Amo. From 
Spanish shrugs,. and all affected humours. Chorus. Good 
Mercury defend us. X7S1 Smollett Per. Pic. ii, The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the chorus. 
1840 Lever Chas. O'Malley vi, Mr. Bodkin .. be^oke a 
chorus to his chaunt. 1851 Kingsley LVojjf xiii, * Coorus, 
boys, coorus 1 ' and the chorus burst out, ‘ Then here’s a 
curse on varmers all’, <31876 G. Dawson Songs 

Shaks.{xZ%Z) 45 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 
how could you expect the company to join in ? 
b. transf. 

1790 Burns Tam O'Shanier 50 The souter tauld his 
queerest stories: The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 

Handbk. Spain §1, 20 Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter form.s the chorus of conversation. 

Comb.^m ckomsleading vbl. sb., 4 ike adj, 
and adv., etc. 

1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/2 The * ^chorus-ladies * fair and 
numerous. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 147 K father 
taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-leading and 
verse -making to his son. 1853 Hickie tr. Arista^ h. 
<1872) II. 505, I will celebrate thee with *chorus-loving 
odes. 1820 T. Mitchpzll AristoPh. I. 202 The office of 
choregus, or *chorus-master, was both honourable and ex- 
pensive. 1813 Exam, 10 May 297/2 The lowest order of 
*chorus-singers at Drury- Lane. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
V. 147 Simonides exercised his calling of *chorus- teacher at 
Cart haja in Ceos. 

Cboriis (ko®'rz?s), V. Pa. t. and pple. chonised 
(-iist). [f. prec. sb,] 


1 . intr. To sing or speak in choitis. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 228 (D.) Then they all 
chorus’d upon me-—* Such a character as Miss Harlowe’s ’, 
cried one — * A lady of so much generosity’, .another. 1836 
Disraeli Viv. Grey i. iv. 9 ‘ Down with the manager !’ he 
cried — His Satellites chorussed. 

2 . trans. To sing or utter in chorus. 

1836 Scott Woodsi. xxxviii, All England was engaged in 
chorussing his favourite ditty. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt, ii. We all rose to our feet and chorused the * Star- 
spangled Banner’.^ <;x87S Mrs. Alexander Wooin' o't 
XXX, * Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people ? ’ 
chorussed the ladies of the family. 

8. trans. To furnish with a chorus or refrain, to 
sing the chorus of. b. Jig. To add an expression 
of assent, etc., to (another’s utterances) ; to ‘echo’. 

X703 De Foe True^b. Eng., Britiania 57 Let ev'ry Song be 
Cborust with his Name. 1809 Crabbe Tales xx. Brothers, 
He seldom spoke, But sometimes sang and choru.s’d— 

* Hearts of Oak 1836 E, Howard R. Reefer xliv, When 

I cry chorus, chorus me standing. 

Hence Clio*ruser (C. Lamb). 

Chos, var. of Choose, sb. Ohs. 
Choschinomaney : see Cosctnomancy. 

II Cliose sb. [a. F. chose L. causa matter, 
affair, thing.] 

1 . Law. A thing, chattel, piece of property (in 
chose in action, etc.: see quot. 1670, 1875). 

X670 Blount La^u Diet., Chose in action, is a thing in- 
corporeal and onely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt, — and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, Trespass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action. 17^ Blackstone Comm. 11 . 397 Thus money due 
on a bond is a chose in action. x8s3 Wharton Pennsylv. 
Digest 168 Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached 
for the husband’s debt. 1875 Poste Gains ^ iv. (ed. 2) 611 
Choses in possession (movables) and choses in action (obli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 

1 2 . An excuse. Obs. 

15.. Plumpton Corr. 198, 1 have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money, .and he saith he hath it not to len, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere. 

i'B. Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 447. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
de P. R. xvi. xxxix, (Tolleni. MS.) And sumwhat passep of 
he priue chose [1335 privy chose] of woman. 

t Chose,///- a. obs. f. Chosen: see Choose v. 
x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 38 A discreetly chose object. 
1714 Byrom Rent. (1854) 1 . 1, 23 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

Chose, pa. t. of Choose v., and var. Choose sh. 
Chosed, ppl. chosen \ see Choose v. A. 7. 
Chosen (tJJu-z’n),///. a. For forms see Choose 
V, Used adjectively in the senses of the verb. 

1 . Taken by preference, selected, picked out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxiii. (1495) 900 A 

drope of chosen mylke. 2483 Cath. Angl. 64 Chosyn, 
electus, selectus. 2592 Shaks. Hen, VI, 1. iv. ^ A guard 
of chosen Shot I had. 2612 Bible Ex. xv. 4 His chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. 2624 Lodge tr. 
Seneca, Life i, The most chosen Romanes. 2765 Garrick 
in G. Colman Posth. Jutt. (1820) 270 Three Vols. of the 
most chosen Songs in the french language. 1848 Lytton 
Harold I, i, White seemed his chosen colour. 2871 R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixi v. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom of valorous 
Argos. 

ahsol, 2819 Byron Juan ir. ccii, She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 

2 . Theol. Chosen of God ; elect. 

2383 Wyclip I Pei. ii. 9 5 © ben a kynde chosun [1388 
chosun kyn], 2533 Frith Afuw. More (1829^ 157 The holy 
and cho.sen people of God. 2535 Coverdale Acts ix. 15 
For this man is a chosen ve.ssell vnto me. 2594 Bp. J. King 
Joftccs (1618 1 214 'I'he best and chosenest member I haue 
shall doe thee seruice. 27x3 Addison Sped. No. 405 "P 6 
Those who were stiled the chosen People. 2827 Pollok 
Course T. vii. That warred Again.st the chosen saints. 
absol. Elect, (mostly//.) 
c 1300 Trin. Coll, Horn, 03 pe holie procession, he wile 
maken a domes dai mid hise chosene, c 2340 Cursor M. 
2609 (Trin.) He him self to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rode tre, 2540 Coverdale Fruitf. Less, Wks. (1844) v. 400 
He maketh his chosen to be like-fashioned into the image 
of his Son. 1550 Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 396 To their con- 
fusion and to the chosen’s comfort. 2635 Bacon Ess. Truth 
(Arb.) 500 He. .inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. 
28x4 Southey Roderick iv. The servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. 

Chosling, var. of CnoosELiNa. Obs, 

Choss, var. of Choose sb. Obs. 

Chost, var. of Chest sb.-^, Obs , strife, and Joust. 
fOhote. O^r. = lwot, (see CH /ri??«,) 

2339 M.OVSS. Dyaloge xigb/x [A rtistic speaks] Ych can not 
tellyou wel why, but chote well yt hath. 

{{ Chouan if2/iah), sb.^ [F. : variously con- 
jectured to be from the name of Jean Chonan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chotian an 
older form of chat-huant a species of owl. Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation.] 

A name given to irregular bands who maintained 
in the west of France a partisan war against the 
Republic and the first Empire, after 1793, and 
also appeared again in 1832 ; hence a polemical 
name for partisans of the Bourbons. Also attrib. 

2794 European Mag, XXVI. 307 The Chouans . . derive 
their name from their first leaders, three brothers, the sons 
of a postmaster in Brittany. 1805 Revolut, Plutarch III, 

I 115-6 The first body of Chouan troops heard of, were those 


assembled in the winter of 1794 between Laval and La 
Gravelle. 1837 Penny^ Cycl. VII. 117/2 Some of the Royalist 
officers . . became chiefs of Ghouan parties, 2868 Times 
Eccentr. Anim. Creation 339 The officer .. was surprised 
and killed in this room by some chouans. 

Hence OliOTiamze v., to play the Chouan j 
Clionanizing vbl sb. 

28^7 T. Redhead tr. Thiers' Fr. Rev. (i860) I, xxxix. 482 
Emigrants . . were very scarce . . wherever civil war raged 
with its dangers and horrors. They affected great disdain 
for this species of service, and call it Chouannising. 

II CfllOUam, shl^ Obs, [F. chouan, in same 
sense.] The seed of Anabasis tamariscifolia used 
to mix with carmine. 

2713 tt.Pomet's Hist. Drugs 0 L'] 2 g) '2.Qi the Chouan in 
French, or carmine seed. 2733 Chambers Qj/c/. Supp., 
Chouan . . called by some also carmine seed a very light and 
chaffy seed, .of an acid taste, and a yellowish green colour, 
but is larger than worm-seed . . It is called green worm seed, 
in our catalogues, 2764 T. H. Croker, etc. Did. Arts, 
Chouan . Levant name for the seed of a species of 
santolina, known among us by that of carmine-seed, from 
its being often used in the preparation of that drug. 2791 
Hamilton Berihollefs Dyeingll. 11. iii. t8o. 1819 Rees Cycl, 
s.v. Cochineal, The French add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of. .chouan. .from the Levant. 

diouder, obs. form of Chowdeb. 
dlOUgll (tjiwf )♦ Forms; 4 clioje, 4-5 ehoushe, 
(s^chowhe, 4-7 choghe, 5 chow5e,cliowe, cowe, 
kowe, 5-6 choughe, 6 chowgli(e, (7 chugli, 
choff, chooffe, changh), 5- chough. [ME. cho^e, 
etc. ; not found in OE,, which had in same sense 
the forms do, do, doe, chyae (? for cyhae). Cog- 
nate with MDu. cauwe, Du. app, from a 

WGer. Xj^t'^kdwa, whence also CNF. cauwe, cave, 
OF. cho'e, choue, Walloon ckauwe, chowe ; also 
OHG. cheUa, chd, MLG. kd% and ON. ^kd, 
whence Da. kaa, and north. ME. kaa, ha, mod. Sc. 
kae, occas. ME. co, coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out : Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 

an OTeut. type with accent*mntation kib'kwd 

kdiwd'~. But whether the early OE. in Erf. 
GU, and chyae in Epinal, can be brought under 
these is doubted. The ME. variant cowe, beside 
chowe, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF. ; but the cho'^e, chowhe forms cannot be 
thus explained.] 

1 . A bird of the crow family ; formerly applied 
somewhat widely to all the smaller chattering 
species, but especially to the common Jackdaw. 

a. [c xooo iELFRic Gram. ix. ( 2 .) 70 Haec cornix, h^os ceo. 
— Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 132/4 Gracculus, vel monedula, 
ceo.] c 2303 E. E. P. (1862) 76 Blake monekes he se^ As hit 
crowen & chojen were, c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Foules 345 
The thefe the Chowgh \v. r. crow(e, choughfe, choghe, 
chowhe, dough] and eke the iangling py. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 )?e chou3he [monedula] answerde 
nougt. 140X Pol. Poetns (1839) II. 40 Chyteryng as chowses. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. lu xvi. loi The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer . . hydeth and bereth it away. 2319 
Horman Vulg. loi Chowghis and starts flee to gether in a 
fiocke. 2530 Palsgr,, Cnoughe a yong crowe, comeille, 
3^532-3 Ad 24 Hen. VIII, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of come and graine. 1382 J. Bell 
H addons A tism. Osor. 222 b, If the byrdes do pluck their 
own fethers againe, which they gave before to the chough? 
2390 Shaks. Mids. N. Jii. ii. 21 Russed-pated choughes. 
2630 J. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners <5* Sherifes iiS Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyes, Jeyes, Rii^doves. 2623 Cockeram, 
A Chough or lack daw. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 
248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw .. in some places is called a 
Caddesse, or Choff. 2837 Ruskin Pol. Econ.Art xiz The 
rain floods your warehouse . . the choughs build in it. 

B. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 232 Shal here hym on bond 
the Cow [v. r. cou, kow, kowe] is wood, c 1430 Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wuleker 702/3 Hec monedula, a kowe- 2528 Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) 80 They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. 1362 Awdelay Prat. Vacab. 24 
A pickthanke knaue, that would make his Maister beleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 

b. Jig. Chatterer, prater. 

2610 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply, .as this Gonzallo : I my selfe could make A chough 
of as deepe chat. 

2 . Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow (Fre- 
gillus Graculus\ which frequents the sea-cliffs 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall ; whence distinguished as the 
Cornish Chough. 

(This may have been Shakspere’s * chough ’ in Lear\ the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a century ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) 

a. 2366 WiTHALS Did. 5 A cornishe chough, pyrrhocorax. 
ximz Carew Cornwall 36 a, I meane not the common 
Daw, but one peculiar to Cornwall . . termed a Cornish 
Chough, his bil is sharpe, long and red, his legs of the 
same colour. 2769 De Foe's Totir Gt. Brit. I. 407 That 
famous King of Crows, .known by the Name of the Cornish 
Chough. 2773 G. White Selborne xxxix, Cornish choughs 
abound, and breed on Beachy-head and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast. 2875 F. Buckland Note in White's SeL 
borne 425 Numbers of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
from Plymouth to London.. The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Head. 

b. [2605 Shaks. Learvj.-dx. 13 The Crowes and Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre.] 2622 Cotgr., Cho^ar, a 
Chough; or, Cornish Chough. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
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Pseud, Ep. VI. X, Some Ghatiglies came to have red legges 
and bils. Proc. Benu, Rat. Club 1 . ix. 253 The red- 
legged chough {p'regilns gracuhidi finds a congenial re- 
treat, 1858 F. W. Robertson Led. 121 The flock of 
choughs, with their red beaks and legs. 

8. Comb.y chough-daw (cf. Cadaw), -fish, 

1746 Health Improv. Interest 40 The Swan, or 

Chough- Daw. It is of no great Importance which is here 
meant. Jtdoi Holland Pliny xxxii. xi, Dracunculus . . 
like it is to the Chough-fish Gracculus. 

Chougli, sb:^ obs. f. Chuff, rustic. 
Choxikidar, var. of Chokibae. 

Ghouks : see Choke sb.'i 
f Clxould, ekold, = ich ^olde, obs. dial. f. / 
would : see Ch pron, and I. 

1520 Dyaloge xig b/i (A rustic speaks] By y® masse, 
chold twere a fayre fyshepole. 3575 J. Still Gamm. 
Gurion in. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her callet crowne, Ibid.^ Chold yet this fray wer wel take 
up. 1580 H. Gifford Cillofiowers (1875' 133 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes. 

f Clioule, obs. form of Jowl, In quot. taken by 
Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate rota. 

xs^^T.TwYnmJEneid. xn. Nnj, A towerstronge[*/rrw/] 
made of wood, the prince himself had built alone, And 
choules had vnderlayd {Suhdideratque rotas\ and ladders 
made to mount theron. [cf. 1562 Phaek JEneid. ix. Ccj, 
Wher their engine loynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle.] 

II Ckoultry (tjauTtri). Anglo-Ind. Also chol- 
try. [Corruption of Telugu clidwadi, or Malay- 
alam chdwati, Dakhani chdori ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawadJ^chowree, chouHC\ 

1 . A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travellers ; an inn, caravanserai ; also used for 
the transaction of public business (Yulel. 

3698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4* P. 82 (Y.) Little better Tene- 
ments than Booths stiled by the name of Choultries, 3783 
Burke Sp. Fox's E, India BiWRVs. IV. 79 The country 
W'as full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the traveller and the poor w'ere relieved. 1836 Poetry in 
Ann. Reg. 637 This Choultry’s ample space The way-w'orn 
traveller's resting place. 3858 J. B. Norton Topics 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspiaious place in each village. 

2 . The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

3773 Call Signs Zodiac in Phil, Trans, LXIL 353, I 

searched in my travels many other pagodas, or choultrys, for 
similar carvings. 3858 Beveridge Hist, India I L iv. iv. 147 
Another appendage of these temples is the choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. 3863 R. Patterson Ess. Hist, If Art 417 
In front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes. 

Choimge, obs. form of Charge. 

Cliotmter, obs. form of Chunter v. 
diouse (tjaus), sh. Also 7 chiaus(e, chews, 
shows©, 7~8 chows©. [Generally taken to be the 
same word as Chiaus, chaus (so spelt about 1600), 
a Turkish official messenger ; but the connexion of 
meaning is not made out. 

As to the origin of the Eng. use, Gifford (38x4'^ in a note on 
the guot. from Ben Jonsonsay.s,_* In 1609, Sir Robt. Shirley 
sent a messenger or ckians to this country as his agent from 
the Grand Signior and the Sophy to transact some prepara- 
tory busine.ss.’ The latter ‘ ehiaused the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants of 4, 000’ and decamped. But no trace of this 
incident has yet been found outside of Gifford's note ; it was 
unknown to Peter Whatley, a previous editor of Ben Tonson 
3756 ; also to Skinner, Hen-shaw, Dr. Johmson, Todd, and 
otlier.s who discussed the history of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness of chouse to the Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even propo.sed as the etymon, on the ground 
that the Turkish chiaus * is little better than a fool Gif- 
ford's note must therefore be taken with reserve,] 

+ 1. = Chiaus, Chouse, q. v. Obs. 

163a W. I.iTKGow Trav. 138 Accompanied with .. Ba- 
shawes, Chowses, and Hagars. Ibid. 202 The Showse 
stroke off his head. 3639 Ford Lady's Trial ir. i. 256 Gulls 
or Moguls, Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, Skip- 
jacks, or chouses. 

1 2 . A cheat, a swindler. 

(This is probably the meaning In Ben Jonson ; it is cer- 
tainly so in quot. 1658 : pO! 5 sibly the vb. arose out of this 
sense, and sense 3 in turn out of the vb.) 

[1610 B, Jonson A Ich, i. ii. 25 D, What doe you thinke of 
mee, That I am a Chiause? F. What’s that ? D. The 
Turk wa,s here — As one would say, doe you think I am a 
Turke? Ibid. 29 Come, noble Doctor, pray thee lets pre- 
vaile. This is the gentleman, and he is no chiause. Ibid, 34 
One that will thank you richly, and Ii’ is no chiause.] 3658 
tr. Bergerac’s Satyric. CAar. xxv, 91 Told our Nephew.s, 
that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke. 
iFv, que ztous n’estiez point Jourbe.] 
f 8. One easily cheated, a dupe, jspull, tool. Obs, 
3649 Marq. Newcastle The Varietyy Dramatis Personae 
. . SiinpleioHy a Country Chiause. 1671 Skinner Etymolog,^ 
A Choitise-y quod stultum notat, 367S Butler lind, ni. in. 
531 Sillier than a sottish Chew.s, who when a Thief has 
Rob’d his house, Applies himself to Cunning men, To help 
him to his Goods again, a x6So — Rem. iL 279 [A cheat] 
can do no feats without the co-operating assistance of the 
Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the Imposter 
half-way. 3698 Def. Dram, Poetry 81-2 At no less Price 
than his Ruin . . he buys the knowledge of finding him.self 
a Chouse. 3735 Johnson, A a bubble: a tool; a 
man fit to be cheated. 

4 . slang. [f.thevb.] Atricfc, swindle, sham, 'sell’. 
3708 Kersey, C/maw, a Cheat, Trick, or Sham. 17^ 
Johnson, Chouse, a trick or sham, 18^ Mrs. Parr in 
Longm. Mag, Apr. 639, I say, what a chouse for Adda 1 
0 &OtlS 6 ( tjaus)^ V, colloq. Forms ; 7 ctdaTise, 
cMauze, obews, 7- ©bowse, cbouse. £f. 


Chouse trans. To dupe, cheat, trick; to 
swindle or defraud of or out of. 

a 1659 Shirley Honoria Mam, 11. iii, We are In a fair 
way to be ridiculous. .Chiaus'd by a scholar I ^ 3654 Gayton 
Fest. Notes iv. xviii. 261 But our Barber.. is chiauz’d, a 
very Pigeon, .and is caughd like a young Jack Daw, 3^2 
Dryden Wild Gallant n. i. You shall chouse him of Horses, 
Cloaths, and Mony. 36^ Butler Hud. n. iii. 1010 He 
steal your Cloak, and pick'd your Pocket, Chews'd and 
caldes'd ye like a Block-head. 1708 Mrs. Centuvre Bx/sie 
Body III. (1723) 94 To chouse a very civil . . gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound. 378a Miss Burney Cecilia ii. iii. 
(1783) 188 Bristol stones won’t buy stock; [he] only wants 
to chouse you. 3826 Scott Woodst.vii, Not to be. .choused 
out of my lump of loyalty, 3878 Browning Poets Croisic 
cliii, Had Fortune pleased posterity to chowse. 1886 Law 
Rep, 33 Ch. Dio. 496 Is it to he said that they are to be 
choused of their remedy? 

Hence Cboused///. tr., Chousing 'vhl, sb. 

168a D'Urfey Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worse 

Reasons for so doing, Than e’re chous'd Cully did for 
wooing. 3883 Duffield Don Quix. II. 562 Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chou’ser, [f. prec. + -er I.] One who chouses, a 
swindler, cheat. 

3883 D. C. Murray Hearts II. xv. 78 The chousers and 
borrowers mistook him for a fool. 

11 Choush. (tjaiijh The phonetic form of the 
word Chiaus, a Turkish messenger or sergeant, 

3866 Baker A lbert N' Varna I. 195 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of Ibrahim’s party, 

11 Ckout (tjautb [Mahratl and Hindi cliauth 'a 
fourth part’.J The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

3674 in Orme Fragm, 45 (Y.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 539 Subject to 
a tribute of a Chout . . to the Berar Mahratta. 1803 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. II. 131 , 1 wish first to know whether 
the Choute claimed is disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment. 3818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II, v. i. 316 The chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part of all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolished. 3843 Elphinstonb 
Hist. Ind. IL 483 Sevajf, for the first time, levied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. 

Chovy, dlOveCi. The popular name in the 
East of England of the June-bug, Phyllopertha 
Horticola, a small beetle, related to the common 
cockchafer. 

3833 Sir j. Cullum Hawsiead {Susse.x') Wds. (E. D, S. 
Repr. Gl. 1879, 86) Chavee, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with a green gilded head and corslet. 3830 
Forby Gloss. E. Anglia, Chovy, a small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts . . in such swarms as to be nearly equal to a 
plague of locusts. 3884 Chr, World 18 Sept. 697/2 The 
sparrow, .eats * chovies', or May bugs. 

Cbow (tjau), V, P'orms : 4-5 choweii, 6 cbowe, 
6 - chow. A variant form of Chew in all senses, 
formerly in general nse, but now dialectal, extend- 
ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

1382 Wyclif Deut, xiv. 7 'Thei chowen code [elsewhere in 
the chap, chewen], c 3440 Promp. Parv. 77 Chowen sw/m 
in chewen. 3523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 23 It is the harder to 
eate and chowe. Ibid, § 79 Euer to be chowynge on the 
brydell. 1556 Abp. Parker Psaltery Verse harde in mouth 
while oft I chowde I spied therein no wast. a 3774 Fergus- 
soN Hallowfair Poems (1845 ' 13 What will buy her fairin To 
chow that day. 3786 Burns Scotch Drink i v, On thee [ J ohn 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale 0’ food t 3863 Atkinson Provmc. Dootby, Chmv, 
to chew, 3887 Stevenson Underwoods n. i. 78 You, tae, 
maun chow the bitter peel. Mod, Northampt, Dialect, He 
chows tobacco always. 

Chow, Sc. var. of choul, Jowl ; or Chaw sb.'^ 

11 Chow-cllOW (tjau'tjau), sb. and a. Ind. & 
China. [According to Col. Yule, * pigeon- Eng- 
lish’; of uncertain origin.] 

1 . sb. A mixture or medley of any sort ; e. g. mixed 
pickles or preserves. 

3850 B. Taylor Eldorado xil (1862] 117 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and curry. 3857 V’ctess 
Falkland Chow-Chow: a Journal kept in India. 

3858 Bombay Q. R. Jan. 100 (Y.) The word chow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
things, ‘ good, bad, and indifferent 1869 N. ^ Q. 6 Mar. 
230 , 1 got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 
dinner, 

2 . adj. Miscellaneous, mixed, assorted, diverse ; 
of water, 'broken’. Ckow-ckow chop: the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fill up a ship. (Williams, Chinese Comm, Guide.) 

3845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India 1x854) 321 The 
general or * chow chow * Borah. 1882 Fankwae 63 (Y.) A 
^chow-chow ’ cargo is an assorted cargo ; a ‘general shop ' 
is a * chow-chow ’ shop. 1884 Law Rep. 33 Q. B. Div. 632 
Ihe current was causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known in China as ‘ chow-chow * water. 

C 3 iO'Wder(tJau*dox\.fA AlsoBchouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudilre pot. In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (according to a writer 
in N. tfc Q. 4 Ser. VIL faire la chaudibre means 
to supply a cauldron in which is cooked a mess of 
fish and biscuit with some savoury condiments, a 
hodge-podge contributed by the fishermen them- 
selves each of whom in return receives his share of 


the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably 
carried the custom to Newfoundland, long famous 
for its chowder, whence it has spread to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. 

Another writer in N. 4 ’ Q- (18701 4 Ser. V. 261, says ‘ I 
have frequently heard some of the old inhabitants [of New- 
foundland] speak of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder 
pic-nic in 1786, which was given in honour of H. R. H. Prince 
William Henry [William IV] in command of H. M. S. Pe- 
gasus upon the Newfoundland station'.] 

1 . In Newfoundland, New England, etc. ; A dish 
made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or clams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. ' Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added ’ (Bartlett). 

376a Smollett L. Greaves %\n. (D.) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot of chowder. 3798 Philad. Weekly Mag. 
18 Aug. (in Mag. Amer. Hist. Mar. 1888, 258I A large pot of 
victuals was prepared. They called it Chouden Chouder 
may be made of any good fish, but the ingredients of our 
mess were as follows ; — i, fat pork ; 2, flounders ; 3, onions; 
4, codfish ; 5, biscuit, i8c^ Naval Chron. XXI. 22 Ckovn 
der. .is made in the following manner : a fish, .skinned, cut 
up . . and put into a kettle, under which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some broken pieces of biscuit ; then 
the whole is .. covered with water, and boiled about ten 
minutes. 1853 Hawthorne Ho. Seven Gables i. (1855) S.A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, caught in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rich liquid of a chowder. 3859 Bushnell 
Life XX. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder . . a layer 
of fish, then one of pilot-bread, and potatoes and onions ; 
anot her of fish ; a little dash of lard ,* milk ; pepper and salt ; 
a dish for a prince. 1867 Smyth SailoPs PP'ord-bk., Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland hankers, or 
stationary trading vessels. 1882 Standard 26 Sept., 2/r A 
picnic . . would be incomplete without . . a clam chowder, 
which., may., be con.sidered one of the New England 
national dishes. 3884 Az/. PVorld i Boston, XJ. S.) 15 Nov. 
391/3 Soaps . . are divisible into four groups : viz. clear, 
thick, purees or bisques, and chowders. 

2 . Chowder beer, ' a liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing molasses with 
the decoction ’ (Webster 1828). 

Hence Chowder z/., to make a chowder. 

3828 in Webster. 

Chowder, ehowter, dial. var. of jowder, 
JowTER, a fish-hawker. 

Chowder-headed, dial. ~ Cholteb-headed. 

3819 Scott Lett. 15 Apr. in Lockhart, I hesitate a little 
about Raeburn . . [he] has twice already made a very 
chowder-headed person of me. 1853 H. Mf-lville Whale xv. 
73 What’s that stultifying saying about chouder-headed 
people ? 

Chowkee, -kie, var. of Choky sb. 

Chowks ; see Choke sb.'<^ 

Chowl(e, obs. form of Chavel, now Jowl. 

t Chowp, V. Obs. Sc. rare-K Of uncertain 
meaning : perh. *= ‘ chop and change ’. 

3513 Douglas rEneis 1. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, I am 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first bukis he hes ourhippit 

^( 3 howpatti, var. of Chupattt. 

Chowre, chower, zf. Obs. exc. dial. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also exists in form Jo wer, Jozir, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. 

s567TuRBERy. Ovids Ep. 122 But when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnes to chide and chowre. 3888 Elworthy W. Som. 
PP^ord-bk., Chower, chowre, to grumble, 

IlChowry (tjau-ri). Also ehowree. [a. Hindi 
chauhrt, f. Skt. chamara (Yule).] A whisk or fiy- 
fiapper, made of hair or feathers (prop, the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak), ‘ In a costly decorated 
handle, it was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty’. In 1 7-1 8th c. commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen cow-tail. 

3777 Stewart Thibet in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 484 The 
tails . . are used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowras. 

3813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxviL 283 A 
black woman, .beating away the flies with a chowry. 3827 
Scott Surg. Dan, xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. 1883 Grant 
Cameronians L iii. 42 No need for a ehowree to whisk in- 
side the curtains here, as in India, 

Chowse, var. of Chouse. 

t Cliow’ter, Obs. [cf. Chunter.] ' To grum- 
ble or mutter like a fro ward child’ (J.). 

3706 in Phillips, whence in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, 
and later Diets. 

Choy. Another form of Chat. 

liCkxei'a, cliri'a. Obs. [a. Gr, lit. use, 
service, f. ypkoyuxL to use.] MJut. ^ K pregnant 
sentence . , borrowed from some other author, and 
worked out by certain rules ’ ( Lidd. and Sc.). 

36x2 Brinsley Lud, Lit. 172, I haue . . begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia. 1653-60 Stanley 
Hist, Philos. (1701) .139/1 A Chria is a short commemora- 
tion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person. 

Ckreutatist (krrmatist). rare. [ad. Gr. 
XprifjiariffT-r}s a trafficker, money-maker, f. 
ri^Hv ; see next.] One who studies the science of 
wealth; a political economist. 

3845 BlacJm* Mag, LVII. 536 According to the Chrema* 
tists the wealth ora nation., is to be measured by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. Ibid., All 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematists, are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their, .produce. 

Clirematistic (krJmati-stik), a. and sb. fad. 
Gr. of traffic or ntoney-making, 
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also, oracular (see next), f. to cleal, 

consult, give a response as an oracle, (in middle 
voice) to make money, f. XPVP^} tiling 

needful, money.] 

1 . aiij. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

sySs Fielding Amelia ix. v, I am not the least versed 
in the chrematistic art^. .1 know not how to get a shil- 
ling, nor how to keep it in ray pocket if I had it. 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. xii. 352 The chrematistic class, 
from jy'p'^txarn, the Greek for money or wealth, this being 
the end which they aim at. 1883 H. H. Gibbs i?. Comm, 
on Free. Metals I. 263 Ans. to Qu. 5215 The only thing of 
importance to our subject is the chrematistic, as opposed to 
the apolaustic use of land, that is to say, land bought for 
r^roductive profit, as against land bought for enjoyment. 

2. sb. usually Chrematistics, the science of 

the wealth of nations; political economy, or a 
branch thereof. [Gr. (Aristotle).] 

1842 Brande Diet, Sc. They [continental writers] con» 
sider political economy as a term more properly applicable 
to the whole range of subjects which comprise the^ ma- 
terial welfare of states and citizens, and cnrematistics . . 
as merely a branch of it. 1858 Gladstone Homer III. 

The phrase ‘ political economy ^ .cannot be defended on 
Its merits. The name ‘ Chrematistic* has been devised in its 
stead. 1885 Pall Mall G. 16 May 4 Not very much con- 
cerned about the quality of his chrematistics. 

t Cliremati'stical, tz, Obs. rare'^'^, [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Oracular. 

170X Beverley Grand A^ocaL Question 40 A Name as 
I may call it Chrematistical : Protestants : Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians. 

ClireotecllBicS (krf<5te*kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpcia llse + T€x^'T7 an art.] 'The useful arts, es- 
pecially agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
In mod. Diets. 

ClirestomatMc (krest<?m£e'])ik), a. [f. next 
4- -ic.] Devoted to the learning of useful matters. 
1819 Q. Rev. XXL 169 The head of a chrestomathic school. 
i834"47 Southey Doctor ccxxviii. (D.), Which the said 
Jeremy [Bentham] proposes should form part of the course 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school, 
b. slibst. in pL 

2826 Blackw. Ma^, XIX. 197 Ethics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

Cbrestomatliy (krest^-majii). [ad. Gr. 
Grofji.a$iia, f. useful + -fiaOeta learning. Cf. 

F. chrestomathie^ A collection of choice j^assages 
from an author or authors, esp. one compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

183a Frasei^s Mag. V. 171 The chrestoniathy and dia- 
mond edition of that living polyglot book of man. 1847 
Dorn {title) Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. 1834 Keightley Mythol. Anc, Gr. ^ Italy 
(ed. 3) 439 Fragments of the Chrestomathy of Proclus, i88x 
AccMemy’^Q. 432. 14 The texts., have been augmented, 
and now form a genuine Bdarnals chrestomathy. 1883 
American VI. 10 Omitting .some pieces, adding others, and 
constructing what we may call a Browning chrestomathy. 

Chrisalet (Drayton), obs. form of Chbyso- 

LITK. 

Chriseeoll, obs. form of Chrysocolla. 
Clirism (kriz’m), F'orms : i crisma, crysma, 
2-6, 8 erism©, 3-5 crysme, 5 cresm©, 6 chresme, 
6-7 chrism©, 7 chrysme, 7- chrism. [Found 
in different forms. L. chrisma (TertulL), a. Gr. 
Xpitrpxi anointing, unction, f. XP^^^^^ anoint, 
regularly became in Romanic cresma, OF. cresme 
crime). The L. was adopted directly in OE. 
as cHsma wk. masc., whence ME. crisme. Along- 
side of this, from <^1300, is found creme (also 
crepme, craj/me, later creame^ cream) and rarely 
cresme y a. OF. cresmsy crime. In 16th c. both the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with ch, after the Latin original, giving mod.F. 
chrimSy and Eng. chrism. The other form creme y 
cream (in j6th c. occas. chreame), then went out 
of use : see Cbeam j^.'^] 

1 . Oil mingled with balm, consecrated for use 
as an unguent in the administration of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Churches. 

a 1000 Eegberhis Confess, § 36 (Thorpe’s Laws IL 162) 
Mid crysman smyrej? his breost. C1250 Gen. 4 " A-r. 
2458 Cristene foie, .ben smered Sor quiles he Huen WiS 
crisme and olle. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 71 He 
ordeynede hat every Jere crisme and oyle shulde be 
i-halowed in holy chirche. 1398 — Barih.^ De P. R. ix- 
xxxi. (140s) 367 On Cene thursdaye Crysma is made of oyle 
and of Balsamo with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and 
enoynted. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 20 The holy cresme. 
133® More Cotfui. Tindah Wks. 377/1 He had as leue. .be 
smered with vnhalowed butter as anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme. is6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xv. 105 After- 
warde was added a taper with chresme. 2614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 133 The Chrism vsd in Confirmation, and only 
perhaps to that purpose^ by the Pope.^ x688 _R. Holme 
A rmoury in. 176/r Then is his head . . anointed with Chrism, 
that is Oyle and Balsome. 182^ Southey Paragt^ay iv. 68 
The Pastor, .there the font beside, With holy water, chrism 
and salt applied. Perform’d, .the rite. 

1805 T.* Jefferson Writ. {1830) IV. 36 Who will ever 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chrism. 
1874 Holland Mistr. Manse ix. 49 Strung into energy in- 
tense, At touch of an inspiring Chrism That fell on her. 
2880 Miss Broughton Sec. Tk. n. viix, It [dolorous love] 
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can never he . . sweet unless it is laved with the chrism of 
tears. 

e, with extended signif. : Unguent, 

2833 Mrs. Browning Proineth. Bound L 161 If a 
man Fell sick, there was no cure, nor e.sculent, Nor chrism, 
nor liquid. 2863 Worsley Poems 4- Transl. 20 Smeared 
face and hands and raiment with a chrism. 2868 Plumptre 
tr. HEschylus' Persians 205, I at the altar stood . . wishing 
holy chrism to pour To the averting Gods. 

2 . A sacramental anointing ; unction. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 29200 In funt stane wen we crisme 
tak. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conun. 314 a, By confirmation 
and chrisme is receiued the holy gost. 2655 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. IV. i. §6 That Chrisme, and other such ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisme. 2874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. iii, § 3. 191 Without ceremonial guarantee, without 
chrism, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. Spec. The ceremony of Confirmation, esp. as 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvi, Their Baptisme in all re- 
spects, was as frustrate as their Chrisme. 2709 J. Johnson 
Clergy m. Fade M, n. 98 They, .having learn’d the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, may partake of the holy mysteries. 
1723 [see Chrisom i]. 2808 R. Porter Trav, Sk. Russ. 4 
Swed. (1813) I . viii. 73 There are seven mysteries . . in the 
Greek church, viz. baptism, the chrism, the eucharist, etc. 
2882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Gr. 4 Pal. 304 Chrism is an 
ordinance corresponding somewhat to confirmation in the 
English Church. 

O. Extreme unction. 

2633 Pagitt Christ ianogr. 1. iii. ( 1636') 161 With us Chrisme 
or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament, 
d. iransf. and Jig. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. xi. Lord's Prayer 4 Let 
that anointing . . descend upon us whereby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests by a holy Chrisme. 1768 -74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 296 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. 2871 Farrar Witn. 
Hist, iii. 94. 2877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 19 To 

dream That the long stain of time might fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

3 . -Chrisom 2, 4. 

cSgo K. .<Elfred Bssda ii. xiv. Da serran twejen [beorn] 
under crisman [primi albati adhuc] for^seferdon. 2447 
Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 286 She made also crysmys lul 
dylygently For pore chyldryn whan thai shul crystyn he. 
2616 Bullokar, Chrismey sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth w'rafiped about an infant after it is newlie 
christened. 1623 in Cockeram. 1704 [see Chrisom 4b]. 

4 . attrih. and Comb., as chrism-child y -cloth, 
-loosing', see Chrisom; chrism-liquor , -momy. 

1609 Bp. Hall Dissuasive fr. Popery (1627) 641 Balsam, 
pure wax, and chrismes-Iiquor cleere. 2787 Archseologia 
vIIL 224 The chrism money was granted by Ernulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

t Clirism, V. Ohs. Also 6 ebresme, [a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismare f. chrisma (see 
prec.).] trans. To anoint with chrism. Hence 
Ohrismed///. a. 

1 a X400 Morte A rth. 2063 ^owkillide has hlse cresmede 
childyre. 1537 Abp. Lee in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 11. 
App. Lxxxvni. 230 He that is baptized shal never be a 
Christen man, unles he be chrismed by the confirmation of 
the Bishop. 1562 'L Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. 251 
They; adde furthermore, that, .he shall neuer be a Christian, 
that is not chresmed with the Bishopps Confirmation . . By 
this sentence ar damned al the Apostles . . whom it is moste 
certaine to haue neuer bene chresmed, 2768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 384 The Messiah, that is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 

Chrismal (kri*zmal), a. and sb. [ad, med.L. 
ckrismalis f. chrisma Chrism • see -al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

2659 L’Estrange Alliance Div. OjJ. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 2674 Brevint Saul at Endor ^16 He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle. 2832 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 
4 r Eng. v. 692 Whilst Robert-Rollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. 2876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. v. 43 O, that on 
this day He woulci indeed outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. 

B- sb. In various senses of med.L. chrismdle, as 
the chrisom-cloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, etc. 

1844 lA^GKfCD Anglo-Sax. Ck. (iSsSH.vii. 292 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal, 2863 N. 4r Q. s Ser. Ill, 396 The 
* high-standing pix ’ was the chrismal, or ciboriurn, as it is 
now called. 1^3 Bellett tr. Pelliccia's Polity Chr. Ch. 
i . I. iii. § 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bishop for the Chrism, — which sums were 
called ‘ Chrismals 

dudsmary (kri'zmari). rare, [ad. late L. 
chrismarium, f. chrisma, chrism. (In OF. cres- 
mier.)'] - Chbismatory. 

2844 Life St. Wilfrid {Eng. Sainti) 225 He deposited 
these relics in a chrismary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils . , the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. 

Cbrisraatine, : see Chrismatite. 

+ Clixisnia*ti 03 l. Obs. [ad. med.L. chj'ismd- 
iim-em n. of action f. chrismd-re to Chrism.] Ap- 
plication. of the chrism ; sacramental unction. 

1537 Abp. Lee in Strype Eccl. Mem. L 11. App. Ixxxviii. 
229 He that is baptized is but initiatCj that is, entred : and 
that by chrysmation of the bishop he is made perfect. 2642 
Jer. Taylor Episc. xxxiii, The case is evident that chris- 
mation, or con^gning with ointment, was us’d in baptism. 
*753 Chambers CycL Supp. Ampiril® were also used for 
holding the oil used in chrismation. 

Olirismatite (kri-zmatsit). [f. Gr. XP^afm, 
Xp'w par-os ointment -h -ITE. Altered by Dana from 
chrismatin given in 1849,] A slightly translucent 
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hydrocarbon from Saxony, of butter-like or semi- 
fluid consistency. 

[2853 Shepard Min. 366 Chrismatine is yellowish or oil 
green.] 1868 in Dana A/m. 728. 

diri-smatize, v. rare’^K [f. Gr. xp^apar- 
(see Chrism) -i- -ize.] <« Chrism v. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 62 Whose very bells of his 
steeple are Christned and chrismatized for the chasing 
away the foul fiends out of the aire. 

t Ubrismator. D<^j.=next. 

r i435 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/10 Hoc crlsmatorumy 
crismator. 

€lirismatorj (kri-zmatori). Forms: 5-6 
eris-, crysmatory(e, -ie, 6 crismytery, cres- 
matori, chrismatary, 6, 9 ebrysmatory, 6- 
chrismatory. [ad. med.L. ckrismatorium f. 
cJudstna, chrismal - ; see Chbism. The adj. corre- 
sponds to a L. type '^chris?fiatdritis : see -OEY.] 

A. , sb. 1 . The vessel containing the chrism or 
consecrated oil; in R. C. Ch., a case containing 
three flasks of oil for baptism, confirmation, and 
anointing of the sick. 

c 2430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/16 A crismatorye. 2464 
Paston Lett, 976. HI. 433 Item, one potte callid a cris- 
matorie to put in holy creme and oyle. c 2330 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. II. 337 Item oone Crismytery of silver. ^ 2554 in 
Fuller Waltham Abb. (18401 273 ‘ Iteniy For a chrismatory 
of pewter, three shillings four pence.’ This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oil, used in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction, w'as deposited. 1566 Eng. Ch. Farm 
(1866) 33 Item one crysm.atone sold to a tincker, but yt was 
first broken in peces. 1580 Baret A Iv. C. 520 Chrismatorie, 
or a little vessell out of which Princes were anointed. 2M4 
A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt I. 74 Pilgrim bottles which 
may have been used as ebrismatones. 

b. ' A recess, near the spot where the font origin- 
ally stood, to contain the chrism.’ (Gwilt.) 

2 . Sacramental anointing ; unction. 

*563 Foxe a. 4- M. (1596) 216/2 To consecrat bishops, to 
make his chrismatorie, to celebrate his synods. 2582 Mar- 
beck Bk. of Notes 6%^ Their chrismatories, greasings, 
vowes, othes, & shauings, are .signe.s of this marke. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoint- 
ing or unction. 

2355 Fardle Facions n. xii. 290 An oyle^ that is made to 
this vse, by thebisshoppe. .like as the chrismatory oile is. 

f Chrismere. Obs. == Chrismal sb., Chris- 
matory. 

c 2430 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 572/31 Chrismaley a crismere. 
Ibid. 621/12 Xrismaley a crysmere, 

Chrisned, obs. form of Christened. 

Cbriso- : see Chryso-. 

Cbrisole, var. Crisol Obs., crucible. 

Chrisom (kri-z^m). Forms : 4-^ crisum, 4-7 
crisom(e, 5 crysiim©, krysom©, (crysun), 5-7 
crysom(e, 6 cresom, crisyme, (ebristome, 
crison), 7 crizum, ebriasom©, 6--7 ebrisom©, 
6-9 cbrysom(©,6~cbrisom. See also Chrism. [A 
variant of chrism representing a popular dissyllabic 
pronunciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-um, spas-um, and the like: cf. the earliest 
quot. from t iirsor Mundi. Eventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chrism in the 
primary sense.] 

1 . A dissyllabic pronunciation of Chrism, in 
senses i and 2. 

?<zx4oo Marie Arih. 242 Coround in kyth wyth crysume 
enoyntede. 2553 Abp. Hamilton Catech. U884) 17 Crisyme 
quhilk is the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun. 2612 
CoTGR.^ Cresmcy the Cnsome, or Oyle wherewith a Baptized 
Child IS annointed. 2723 tr. Dupin' s Eccl, Hist. I. v. 59 
Confirmation has different Names., it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom- Ibid. 60 That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was. .the Chrisom of Jesus CbrisL 
2 - (In full, chrisom-cloth y -robe, etc.) ; A white 
robe, put on a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence: originally, perh. merely a head-cloth, 
with which the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its being rubbed off. In the event of the child’s 
death within a month from baptism, it was used as 
a shroud : otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 
given as an offering at the mother’s purification, 
a. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Hotn. 95 l?e crisme clo3 )>e Jie prest 
biwindeS jjat child mide. a 2300 Cumor M. j^of v* 

life last hot a quile, vr crisum f^ott. crisme, Fair/, crisome] 
clath ful son we file. 2330 Tindale Anszv. More Wks. III. 
20 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 2332 More 
Confut. TindaleNHc^. 731/2 In case he died as many children 
doe in y« chrisome cloth or in the cradle. 2846 Keble Lyra 
Innoc. White Apparelxiy What ifehrisom robes be sin-defiled, 
2833 Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) fH* rii. 93 The babe in a 
chrysom robe costing 554;^ was baptized by Bishop Waynflete. 

t). [Cf. c 890 in Chrism 3]. 2426 Audelay Poems 1 1 At the 
fonsstonTher we were croysid in a crysun with a carful krye. 
2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) i. iii. 22 The whyte 
robe thewhicheis called the crysome. Prayer Bk., 

Baptism, The minister sl^ll put vpon him his white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome . . Then the prieste shall an- 
noynt the infant vpon the head. Ibid., Purification, The 
woman that i^urifyed, must offer her Crysome and other 
accustomed offeringes. 25^ Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. iv. 
23 After he bee aniwnted with the holye chrisme, he bathe 
a white vesture or Chrisome put uppon him. 1362 Lane. 
Wills (1857) I. 1:76 Twentie handcarchaftes w'^ seemed 
to have byn crysoms yjs. viij</. 2639 M ayne City Match iv. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching . . he shall lose, 
he says. His Chrysome else, 2668 Land. Gaz. Na 247/3 
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The Dutchesse d'Enguyen distributing the following j 
Honours.. the Towel.. the Bason and Ewer. -the Salt and 
Chrysome to the Prince de ContL 1:825 Fosbroke Emycl, 
Antiq. I. 131 The Chrysome, or face cloth which 

covered the child at its baptism. 

3 . The alb or surplice of a priest. 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. i. (1880) 14 b, Thereupon he 
puttes a lynnen Crysome white, _A vesture such as children 
■weare, when first they come to light. 1574 J. Studley tr- 
BaldsPag. Popes Ep. Reader, Albes, vestments, .surplices, 
tippets, coyfes, chrisroes, mantel and the ringe. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Ton^^ Vne A-ube^ a crxson £1593 crisom], 
the albe or surplesse of a priest. 

4 . (In full, chHsotn-childy -babe, etc.) : orig’. A 
child in its chrisom-cloth ; a child in its first 
month ; an innocent babe. 

a. c X27S Serving Christ ii, xrxO.E. Misc. 90 J>er J>e crysme 
child for sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V. ii. 
iii. la A made a finer end, and went away and it had beene 
any Christome Child. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying' i, § 2 
Undiscerned, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile, 1654 Vilvain Epii, Ess. vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child .. Cam by small Pox .. t’untimely fate. 
1680 Bunyan Life Badman 566 Mr. Badman died like a 
lamb; or as they call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and 
without fear, idap Southey O. Newman vi. Like baptism 
to a chrysome babe. Something that means he knows and 
recks not what. 

b, « 1667 Jer. Taylor Senn. xxvi. (1678) 396 The lot of dying 
Chrysoms, whose portion must be among those who never 
glorified God with a free obedience. 1755 in Johnson. 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Some think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptized ; but indisputable evidence of this has not been 
found, although modern editors have so understood quot. 
1601, and the like; and cf, Chrisomer, 

15^ Par. Reg. St. Mick. Bristol, A crisom of a strange 
minister, .bur. 29 Dec. 1593 Par. Reg. Twickenham, The 
Cobler’s crisom child, bur. 12 Mar. 1601 Par. Reg. in 
Masson Milton i, The 12*^^ of May anno 1601 was buried a 
Chrysome Child of M' John Mylton’s of this Parish. 1619 
Par. Reg. in Christy Trade Signs Essex, etc. (1887) 32 
A chrisome son of Robt. Ogden . . was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Blount Glossogr., Chrisomes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the month of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chrisom cloth. in J. S. Bum Par. Reg. 

(1862) 127 The Princess Anns Child, a Chrissome bu. in y® 
Vault, Oct. 22. 1687. 1704 Cocker Did., Chrism, .also a 
Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing 
the Chrisme Cloath. 2854 Hook Ch. Diet., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used . . to denote children who 
die before they are baptized. *862 Sir H. Taylor Si. 
Clement* s Eye i. ii, Strangling Chrisom babies e'er the Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen them. 

c. gen. Infant, babe, innocent. 

Nashe Saffron Walden 127 This turn-broach com- 
parison of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed SouHiours of Christendome. 1636 Davenant Witts 
V. i, Thou. . wouldst not join thy halfpenny To send for milk 
for the poor chrisom. 2638 Ford Fancies iv. i. (2822) 287 The 
boy, surely . . was to any man's thinking, a very chrisome 
in the thing you wot. <72640 Shirley Capt. Underwit iih 
ii. in Bullen Old PI. II. 364 How do you like the novice . , 

Is he not a pretty Chrisome ? 

d. dial Silly person, idiot. (See quot.) 

. 2883 A Itmndshury ^ Huddersf. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Chrisom, 
still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti- 
able object, such as a man reduced to a skeleton. SheJ^eld 
dial. (S. O. Addy) Does ta think I'd marry an old chrisom 
like thee. 

5 - ? =" Cheismatobt. 

2563 Foxe a. <5- M. (2596) 962/2 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome which was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone.^ 

6. attrih. and in Comb., as chrisom face, -fie*, 
clirisom-calf (see quot.) ; clirisom-cliild (see 4) ; 
chrisom-clotli, -robe (see 2 a) ; cbrisom-loosing 
[QE. crism 4 iesing \ ; ? leaving off of the baptismal 
cloth or robe. 

1661 Blount Glossogr. s.v,^ Ckrtsom, In some parts of 
England a calf kill'd before it is a month old, is called a 
*chrisom-calf. 2530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 297 Item to 
hys wyff my *crysom laces, <2887 0 . E, Chron,&xi. 878 flis 
[Godrum’s] *crism lising waes set We^mor. 1869 Hook 
Xfwr 1. vi. 310 Twelve days .. the warriors dwelt in 
the Saxon camp: on the eighth the chrisom-loosing began. 
1683 Shuman Carolina 113 Must, .provide a *Crisome Py. 
t Cliri*som,Jy. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] =sCHBisM ?7. 

a 13,00 Cursor if. 29313 Wit husel or wit crisumyng. 
?<* 1400 Morte Arih. 3186 And crowne hym kyndly with 
krysomede hondes, ri4ao Aniurs of Arih. Cristunt 

and crisumte, with condui and with code. 

t C^Md'Somer. Obs. [£ Chbisom + -eb.] 

1 , A newly-baptized child, still wearing the 
chrisom or christening robe ; an innocent babe ; an 
infant that died within a month of baptism- 

*574 5 Reg. Holy Cross, Canierb. 9 Jan., A chrisomer, ye 
chelde of Henry Jenkynson, bu[ried], 2605 Camden Rem. 
(1629) 242 She had brought forth two monstem Lambert and 
Peter., neither were they Chrysomers, hut such child-chop- 
pers, that as sQone as euer they were borne, they were able 
to wage warre with a mighty King. 269a Par. Reg. St. 
Mich. Bristol, John Hall, chrisomer, bur. 4 June, 
b. ? An J innocent Van idiot 

2567 Par./Reg. Heme, '[Kenpixi Bibtiotk. Topogr* I. 99 
Quid Arnold, a crysomer, buried February 8. 

2 . ? An unbaptized child. 

x886 N, ^Q. 7th S. 11.96 A portion of the Churchyard 
..which he designated Chrisomers' Hill, where, said he 
[sexton, c 2840] ‘ the unbaptized children be always buried'. 
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Clirist (kraist). Forms : 1-5 Orist, 4 Crista, 5 
Oryst, 6 Christa, Chryst, 4, 6- Christ. [OE. crist 
= OS. and OHG. crist, hrist (OH.G. also chHst), 
ad.L. Christ-us, a. Gr.X/)t<jroy Christ, sb. use of xpto-- 
Tos anointed (f. to anoint), a translation of 
Heb. n''i 5 ^p mdshiaxy Messiah, ‘ anointed ^ more 
fully m'shiaxyahweh the Lord’s Anointed. This 
word and its derivatives and cognates (including 
Chrism and its derivatives) were very rarely (and 
perh. only accidentally) spelt with ch- in ME., 
but this has been the regular fashion since 1500 ; 
in French it began in the preceding century.] 

1 . The Messiah or * Lord's Anointed ' whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N. T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 
versions often preceded by thel) 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt- xxiv. 24 Arises forSon wlSer- 
wearde crist & lease witgo. cit^ Hatton Gosp. ibid,, 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. Ibid, Luke iii. 25 Hwseder 
he crist wsere. a 1300 Cursor M. 12780 Elias or christ, 
quejrer es he. 238a wyclif xxiv. 24 False Cristis and 
false prophetis. 1557 Bible (Genev. i John x. 24 If thou be 
the Christe, tel vs playnly. 288a Farrar Early Chr. II. 
425 The word Antichrist.. may mean.. either those who try 
to pass themselves off Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against him. 

2 . The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy and 
expectation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

£*950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, i, 16 Haelend is genemned 
crist. a xaa5 Ancr. R. 50 Te so3e sunne, }>et is Jesu Crist. 
<2x300 Cursor M. ii8 (Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
c 2394 P. PI, Crede 37 For Cristes loue. c 2435 Wyntoun 
Cron. V. ii. 103 Eftyr jje Resurrectyoune of (Sryst and his 
Ascensyoune. 25^ Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund, (1823 > 23 
The obedience of Isaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
1882 Stanley Chr. Inst. iii. 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 
character or office of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Ruler and Saviour, 

^ 2850 Tennyson In Mem. cvi. viii, Ring in the Christ that 
is to be. 28i|5 T. Parker Disc. Reli^on v. v, (1875) 308-9 
A Christ outside the man is nothing. .Each man must be his 
own Christ, or he is no Christian, 
f 3 . Used in versions of the O. T. as a rendering 
Qi\,.christusf)A.€o. mdshtach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed rulers ; = Anointed 5. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. lxxxiii[i.] 9 Onenaw onsyne cristes 
jjines. a 2320 E. E. Psalter civ. [cv.] 15 Nil yhe ne^h min 
cristes nou. 2382 Wyclif Isa. xlv. i These thingus seith the 
Lord to my crist, Ciro [2388 to my crist, Cirus ; 2535 
Coverdale, vnto Cirus his anoynted]. 2609 Bible (Douay) 
Isa. xlv, Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ. 

4 . Comb., ^’& Christ-consciousness, -dividing 
-truth, etc. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., crist was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as crist lai, crist lore, etc!) Ohrist-dust 
{XJ.Sl), see quot; f Christ maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host 
See also Christ-like, -likeness, -tide, -ward. 

2840 G. S. Faber Regenerat. 224 A God-hearer or a 
■’^Christ-bearer. 2833 Cruse Eusebius vni. x. 330 Thefe 
*Christ-bearing martyrs. 2885 H. S. Holland Logic ^ 
Life (ed. 3) 261 One side of the Christ-bearing Character. 
2649 J. Cardell Morbus Epidem. (1650) 35 Christianity 
is *Christ-conformity. ^ 2858 Bushnell Serm. New^ Life 
202 A kind of *Christ -consciousness is opened in us. 
2854 W. Waterworth Eng. 4" Rome 201 The decision 
of the Fathers against the*Chri.st-dividing Nestorius. 2^ 
Lydia W. Baldwin Yankee Sck. Teacher fxi. 49 Making 
up some *Christ-dust for supper. (ThisTs the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily fare [of 
the negroes].) <22712 Ken Poet. Wks. (1721) 1. 420 'Twas 
sung with ^Christ-enamoured Heat. Ibid. I. 422 Which 
*Christ-enamourments reviv’d. Ibid. I. 123 *Christ-hymn- 
ing Verse. Ibid. I. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race. 2647 
J. Birkenhead Assembly Man{i^f)0~i) 24 Larded with fine 
new words, as Savingable, Muchly, *Christ-Jesusness, etc. 
2582 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 437 b This *Christe- 
maker taking upp .. this hoste. 2659 Baxter Key Catk. 
XXXV. 257 A *Christ-Representative, or Vicar General. 
2884 CAn World 2% Feb. 240/2 *Christ-truth has struggled 
, .against various forms of wrong. 

6. Possessive combs., as Christ’s-curse, ?a 
curse in the name of Christ Esp, in names of 
plants, as Clurist’s-eye, Inula Oculus-Christi*, 
Ohrist's-hLair, Scolopendrium vulgare ; f Christ’s 
herb, the Christmas Rose; f Christ's ladder, 
the Centaury, Erythrsea Centaurium ; Christ's 
thorn, a name given to several thorny shrubs, 
fabled or supposed to have formed Christ’s crown 
of thorns ; t Ohrist’s-wort=!= 
cicfxo Cocke Lorelfs B. (2843) 2 Therfore he hath many 
a *crystes curse. 1878 Britten & Holland Eng. PlanLn. 
* Christ’s Hair. ^ Scolopendrium vulgare. — Guernsey, 
/because of the single black fibrovascular bundle in the 
leaf-stalk', — Mr. W. G. Piper. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 350 
*Christes herbe hath great thicke greene leaues. cut into 
seuen or eyght parts. 2486 Bk. St. Albans C v. a, Take 
an herbe callid *cristis lardder. 2879 Prior Plant-n., 
Christ's Ladder, an old name, for we find it as Ckristis 
leddere in catalo^es of the fourteenth century. 256a Tur- 
ner Herbal ii, 115 a Rhamnus. .was called ^Christes tJtiorne, 


CHRIST-.. 

as though Christe had bene crouned with rhamnus. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens 696. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 207 
[Rhamnus] Paliurus or Christ's Thorn , , Being very com- 
mon in Palestine . . is supposed to be the thorn with which 
our Saviour was crowned. 1866 Treas. Bot. 837 Two com- 
mon eastern plants usually bear the name of Christ's Thorn: 
one the Zizyphus Spina-Christi, and the other the [Palhu 
rus aculeaius]. 2878 Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n. 
Christ’s Thorn, (i) Crattsgus Pyracaniha. .Ches., from a 
local tradition that our Saviour’s crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. 2578 Dodoens 351 *Christes wurte 
flowreth al bytimes about Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vntill March. 

*1] The existing derivatives of Christ (Christen- 
dom, Christian, etc.) are now always written with 
a capital, except Christen v. 
ChristadelpMaai(kristade*lfian), sh. (and aX 
[f. late Gr. brotherhood with 

Christ (f. Gr. Xpicrr-oj Christ +■ dSe A brother) 
+ -IAN.] (pi.) A religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr, Thomas in 183.^ ; also called 
Thomasites. b, as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hence ChristadeTpMaiiism.. 

2873 in Whitaker's Ahnanack 162. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Land, {heading) The Christadelphians. .A visit or 
two to the Christadelphian * Ecclesia' The Christadel- 
phian body. .The history of Christadelphianism. 1879 Chr. 
World 28 Feb., A Christadelphian and a writer on prophecy. 

Christall, obs. form of Crystal. 
t Christ-apostatical, tz. Obs. nonce-wd. That 
apostatizes from Christ. 

<22638 Mede Wks. in. 646 Thou Christ -apostaticall 
Strumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment ? 

Cbrist-cross, criss-cross (,kri-s,kr^s). 
Forms ; 5 Crist cross, 6 Christes crosse, Christe-, 
6-7 Christ-, crisse-, 7 Christs-, ehriss(e) -crosse, 
crish-cross, 6-9 Christ-cross, 7-9 chris-, cris-, 
criss-cross, [lit. Christ's cross; but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ~nias, 
and the composition thus obscured, it is com- 
monly treated in sense 2 as a simple reduplication 
of cross (cf. zig-zag ) : see Criss-cross a. and v.] 

1 1 . The figure of a cross (^) foimerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, etc. Obs. 

c 2430- 2597 [see 3]. 260a J . Cooke Gd. Wife/r. Bad in. i. 
(2614) E ij D, I was flue yeare learning cris-crosse from 
great A, and flue yeere longer comming to F. a 1623 Over- 
bury A Wife (1638' 182 A Horne-book without a Christ- 
Crosse afore it. ? 2640 New Serm. Newest FashioJi (2877) 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
ning of the letters is . . that most profane^ superstitious and 
Antichristian Letter which they call Chnss-Crosse. a 2659 
Cleveland Christch. Wind. 193 Must we forget Christs 
Cross, as soon as past the Alphabet? 

b. The alphabet ; «= Christ-cross-ROW. Obs. 
exc. dial 

*553 Becon Reliq. Rotne Wks. II. 3S3 A Crosse of ashes 
and sand, wherein y« whole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal be writen. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Muiiant, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel’d about 
again to spell Christ-crosse. 1640 Tatham Fancie's Theater 
(in N. 4" Q. Ser. i. III. 330), Ere they scarce can say Their 
Pater Noster, or their Christ-crosse A. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss., Crisscross iChrist's Cross), the alphabet, 
t c. Jig. ? Beginning, or 7 ‘ A B C ‘ alphabet 
*635 Quarles Embl. ii. xii. (2818) 120 Christ's cross is the 
chriscross of all our happiness. 

2 , The figure or mark of a cross in general ; esp. 
that made in * signing ’ his name by a person who 
cannot write. 

2607 W[entworth] S[mith] Puritaine ni. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. 2660 S. 
Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 491 The round. .J. O. 
makes with a Cris-cross in the middle of it. 2755 Smollett 
Quix. II. iii. xlii, I am even ignorant of the a, b, c ; but, pro- 
vided I remember my Christ-cross, I shall be sufficiently 
qualified.^ 2846 Brockktt N. C. Words, Criss-cross, the 
mark or si^ature of those who cannot write. 2887 Kentish 
Gloss, I E. D. S.), Christ-cross, the signature of a person 
who cannot write is also so called. 

1 3 . Christ's cross me speed : a formula said be- 
fore repeating the alphabet ; hence used allusively. 

CX430 Lydg. Prohemy Marriage Poems (1840) 11.42 How 
long agoo lerned ye Crist Cross me spede? Haue ye no 
more lernyd of youre a, b, c ? a 2528 Skelton Agsi. Yeno- 
mous Tongues 1. 133. 3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crosse you .spede. 2597 Morley Inirod, Mus, i, 36 Christes 
crosse be my speede, in all vertue to proceede, A, b, c, d, e, 
f,g,h, i,k, 1, m,n, o, p, q, r, s, & t, double w, v, x with y, 
ezod, & per se, con per .se tittle tittle est Amen When you 
haue done begin againe, b^in againe. 

4 . See further under Criss-cross 
Clirist- cross -row, criss-cross -row 
(kri*sikrps,r^‘i), a^xh. and [f. prec. -f Row 
1 . The alphabet ; so called from the figure of 
a cross prefixed to it in horn-books. Also Cross- 
bow, q.v. arch, or dial 

2563 Foxe A.^ fy M. (1583) 831 Of the same Warde he 
learned hys Christe-crosse-rowe. 2622 Cotgr., La croix de 
par Dieu, the Christs-crosse-row ; or, the hornebooke 
wherein a child leames it. 2632 Celestina xviii. 180, I 
sweare.,by the crisse-crosse row, by the whole Alphabet. 
2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xlii, Four years in travelling 
from Christ-cross-row to Malachi [the O. Test, being the 
reading-book of the highest class]. 2814 Wordsw. Excur- 
sion vm. 419 Infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row. 2863 
Kingsley Water Bab. ii, Twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, 
chubby little children, learning their Chris-cross-row. 

1 2 . Jig, The whole series, the catalogue. Obs. 
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*579 Harvey Letter-bk. ('1884) 73 In the whole crisse- 
crosse rowe. . of moral or intellectual vertues. a 165a Brome 
Nmi Acad. IV. ii, In your crisse-crosse-row of complement. 

fb. The first elements or rudiments, the * A B 
C ’ of any subject. Ods. 

1684 SouTHERNE Disappoinhneni 111.1. 31 God sa’me! She 
is not come to the Criss-cross-row of her profession yet. 
CJiristdOKl (kri-stdsm), rai'e. Also 5 crys- 
dome. [f. Cheist -h -DOM.] 
tl. s= Christendom 3 

(Either a phonetic shortening, or a scribal abbreviation.) 
1463-82 Stans Puer 26 in Q. EUz. Acad. 57 Yn what lond 
of crysdome bat he commysinne. i 

2 . nonce^wd. ‘ The rule of Christ “ whose service 
is perfect freedom ” ’ (Davies). 

a 1830 Mrs. Browning Cry Children xii, They . . Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Ghristdom. 

Cliristed, d)a. pple. Made one with Christ, 
made a partaker of Christ’s nature. (A word of 
the " Familists ’ in the 17th c.) 

2641 D. Cawdrey Serm. 6 q They stick not . . to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Cnristed with Christ. 1636 Ld, 
President in Burton* s Diarpf iyZzZ) 1 . 62 Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed in Chrisit, and Godded in God. 
a 1694 Tillotson Servn. xcyiii. 1739 J . Trapp Ser^n. Right- 
eous Over-m. U758' 62 Ridiculous jargon of being. .Christed 
with Christ. 1863 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. (1868)119 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Christ, 
t CliristeiL, a, {sd.) Obs. ¥ orms : 1-5 cristen, 
3-4 -ine, 4 -yn, -ene, -nn, erestin, -en, 4-5 cris- 
tin, crystene, 4-6 crysten, -yn(e, 5 cristeyn, 6 
christin, chrysten, -un, (Sc. christing), 6-7 
christen, (dzal. cursen). [OE. :—WGer. 

cristin (OS. and OHG.) ad. L. christidn-tts Chris- 
tian. In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor- 
resp, OF. cresiien. In the i6th c. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with ch-, and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as Christian.] 

1 . Christian : of persons. Cf. Christenman. 

<•890 K. jElfred Baida n. xx. (Bosw.), Se mon waes se 
cristenesta and se gelaeredesta. c 893 — Oros. vi. xiii, .®lc 
cristen _mon htefde friS & sibbe, <7x175 Cott. Horn. 243 Se 
bridde is wel nieh cristen man. a 1225 Ancr. R. 22 Uor 
alle cristene soulen. c 2325 Meir. Horn. 15 Than . .higinne 
we, God cre.sten men for to be. ^ c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
Laws T. 288 Arryued been this cristen [v.r. cresten] folk to 
londe. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne, 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 381 
Exchaunged for christen prisoners, c 1590 Marlowe Faust. 
xi, As I am a cunsen man. 2623 Lisle Afic. Sax. Mon. 
{1638) Pref. to Serm., Comfort m christen mens soules. 
2640 Brome Sparagus Card. m. vii, By my Cur.sen soule. 
Ibid. IV. V, We be Cursenfolke as good as your xelfe. 

2 . Of things. 

<7893 K. rEuFRED Oros. VI. xii, Ane cristene boc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1474 (Cott.) To fight al for be cristen lay. 1485 
Caxton Chs. Gt, 1 The cristen feyth is affermed and cor- 
xobered. c 1522 isi Eng. Bk. A mer. (Arb.) Introd. 31 In the 
crysten beleue. 1353 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 

I. 336 That we shulde haue..our Christen doctrjme from 
their unchrlsten byshoppes. 

b. Christen name : the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (see Christian a. 6). 

2349 Latimer ^rd Senn. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 margin^ 
Brybes..are callyd gentyl rewardes, but that is not theyr 
chrysten name. 13^ Shaks. 2 JHen. IV^ 11. iv. 8 • Q ql, I am 
sworn brother to a lea.sh of drawers *, and can call them all 
W their christen names. 2626 L. Owen Running Reg. 7 
They must change their Christen names, and their Sir 
names. 2679 Mrs. Behn Feign’d Curiizan i. ii, My Grand- 
mother wou’d never own me if I should change the cursen 
name she gave me, 

3 . absol. A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural -s (? after French). 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. vi. xxx, Ealle ba cristnan. a 2132 
O. E. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen 6a Cristene and jf?a. he&ene. 
fl!2223 Ancr. R. 32 ©e Cristene b^t beo6 ine hebinesse. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 19704 At fott b® cristen to prisun. 2362 
Langl. P.Pl. A. 1. 91 Cristene and vn-cristene him cleymej? 
vchone. C2430 Life Si. Kath. (1884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but also to paynems. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 
511 For to hewe all the cristeyn in peces. .The crystens had 
ben shreudly handled. 2330 Tindale Praci. Prelates Wks. 
{1573) 346 Tyrants did oft-tyraes persecute the christen. 

D. Emn christen [OE. emne-cristenj ME. em-^ 
cristen'] : fellow-Christian ; often collectively, fel- 
low-Christians. See Even-christian. 

CliristeB. (krrs’n), Forms: i cristn-ian, 
3-4 cristn-etn, 4-6 cristen, 6- christen, (W ith 
the usual ME. variants : cryst-, -in, -yn, -on, -nn, 
(6 crestyn). dial. 6-7 kersen, 8-9 kirsen, 9 
kersnn, kessen, .S<r. kirsten.) [OE, cristndan, 
f. Christian, lit. to make Christian, Chris- 

tianize. The ^ was originally elided between t and 
n, when a syllable followed, but inserted when 
the infinitive ~en, -<?, was dropped ; thus pa. t, 
I cristnode^ 3 Orm. crisstnedd, 3-5 cristmd, 6-7 
christmd K^chrismd'),^- christened?] 
fl. trans. To convert to Christianity, make 
Christian, christianize. Obs. or arch. 

<7890 K. jElfred BaedaW. 24 (Bosw.) Baet PaulinusSaer 
6as;t folc cristnode and fullode. c 2303 St. Christopher in 
E. E. P. (1862) 64 He gan hem so lere pat er hi come horn 
to b® kyng: alle icristned hi were. <71450 Lydg. Jfm 
Missm 151 Charlys .. cristende spayne. C1355 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 268 This thing chanced not long 
before we were christened, and is written by our Jl^ostle, 
S. Gregory. 2614 Selden Titles Hon. s.^ When the Danish 


Nation was first Chiistned. 2644 Jer. Taylor Apol. Liturgy 
§ 2 The first example in England since it was first Christ- 
ened. 1880 R. Owen Sanct. Caihol. 283 note., That holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christened it. 
b. To make Christian in form, or profession. 

2824 Coleridge Aids Ref. (2848) I. 12 The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 

2 . trans. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Church by baptism; to baptize, administer bap- 
tism to. t To christen from : to protect by chris- 
tening from {p>bs . ; cf. Bless v.'^ 3). 

<7X200 Ormin 23257 patt menn hemm O Cristess name 
crisstnebb* c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun’s T. 227 Pope Urban 
him cristened right there. <72430 Merlin v. 01 Antor 
toke the childe,.and asked yef it were cristned. CX483 
Digby Myst. {1882) m. 1684 He xall crestyn yow from ]?e 
fynddes power. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (,W. de W. 1506) i. 
i. 8 To crysten or baptem is as moche to say as to wasshe. 
2526 I'lNDALE I Cor. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of 
Paul? I thanke God that I cristened none of you. 2348 
Udall, etc. Brasm. Par. Acts i. 4 a. He shall chrysten you 
with the hoW ghoste. 2356 Chrojt. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 
The mydwyffe kersende them at home and was alowyd by 
the churche. 26x4 T, Adams DeznVs Banguet 127 They 
were Christened when they were Babes, and could not helpe 
it. 2712 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 207 The dean of Rochester 
christened the child. The child roared like a bull, and I 
gave Mrs. Masham joy of it. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue’s 
Anecd. Paint. ^1786) IV. 186 Orator Henley christening a 
child. 2837 R. Nicoll Poems (i843’> 92 When some o’ her 
kimmers hae kirsened a wean. 2855 Whitby Gloss., Kessen, 
to christen. 1879 Hess a Stretton Through Needle’s Eye 
I. 86 To. .christen the infants, and bury the dead, 
b. absol. To administer baptism. 

<7 2323 Shoreham Poems{.x%ji,<p 9 Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Ther-fore me mey cristni ther-inne. 238. Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. II. 142 Crist telUJ? here pe fourme to Cristen. 2687 
Burnet Trav. ii, (2750) 84 They christen discovering the 
whole Head. 1820 Scott Abbot viii, He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. 

3 . To give a name to (a person) at baptism ; 
usually pass, to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the name as complement of predicate.) 

<7x450 Merliti i. 15 It was cristened Merlyn. x6oo Shaks. 
A. y. L. HI. ii. 284 lag. I do not like her name. Orl.^ There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen’d. 
1731 Smollett Per. Pic. vi, The child, .was christened by 
the name of Peregrine. 2829 Southey Q. Mary's Christen- 
ing, The babe is christened James. 1876 T. Hardy Hand 
Ethel. I. I She. .began life as a baby christened Ethelberta. 

t b. To give the name to, as sponsor ; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Obs. 

2313 Will of B. Batty {Layman) in Mem. Ripon I. 332, 

I will that every child that I cristyned have v]d. 1049 
Evelyn Diary 29 Nov., I christned Sir Hugh Rilies child 
with Sir Geo. Radclifife . . the parents being so poore that 
they had provided no gossips. 1667 Pepys Diary 28 Aug., 

I . . christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten would have me to give the name. 

4 . transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
etc.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

*533 Frith Ansvo. More Wks. (1573) 251 If you beleue 
that you ought to preach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an other while, as ye do belles, a 2674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. xvi. (1843)908/^ That his Majesty might, .new Christen 
those Ships which too much preserv’d the memory, .of the 
Repuhlick. 2727 A. Hamilton Nenv Acc, E. Ind. I. xxi. 
247 Bells, .being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
. .have a specifick Power to drive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Clergy. 
1888 Glasgow Herald 20 Sept. 10/6 The four-masted steel 
sailing ship Cape Horn • . was successfully launched, and 
christened by Madame Voisin. 

5 . gen. To name, give a name to ; often with 
complement, to call by the name of. colloq. 

2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. xxiii, The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious Nazarene were Christ’ne<i first in Antioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 
N ame. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 18 We christen 
effects by their most sensible . . causes. 2713 M. Davies 
Atk. Brit. 1. 109 He reckons but one, and she a Nun, viz. 
Anne (as he Christens her'. 2723 Swift Wood, an Insect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatch. 2887 
Aihenmem 31 Dec. 898/1 The United States authorities 
have recently christened a river in Alaska, .after Mr, Frede- 
rick Whymper. 

6 . With various allusions, mostly humorous. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 71 Heere is the babe . . The 

Empresse sends it thee. .And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point. 1679 Dryden Tr. ^ Cr. Prol. 20 Weak 
short liv’d issues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en’d on the Stage ! 1785 Burns Ep. % Lapraik xxx, We ’se 
..kirsen, him wi’ reekin water. 2824 Scott Redgauntlei 
Let. xiii, We’II christen him with the brewer (here he added 
a little small beer to his beverage). 

b, in Thieved Cant. 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Obliterating the name and 
number on .. a stolen watch; or the crest, cipher, etc,, on 
articles of plate, and getting others engraved, so as to 
prevent their being identified, is termed having them 
bishop’ d, or christen’d, 1868 Doran Saints «§• Sinn. II. 
290 The pietist thieves . . ‘ christen ’ daily as soon as they 
have stolen a watch. This thieves’ christening consists in 
erasing the maker’s name and supplying another. 

Cliristeudie (krrs'ndi). Sc. Also -dee. [app. 
a modification of christenty^ influenced hj christetp- 
dam.] Cb-ristendom. 

<*1796 Burns Willie brewed i, Three hlyther hearts.. Ye 
wad na find in Christendie. a 2849 Mangan Poems (2859) 
346 Our groans ring through Christendee. 

Christendom (kri-s’ndom). Forms: 1-6 
cristendom, 6- Christendom. Also 3-6 cristin-, 
cristyn-, crysten-, etc. ; with suffix, i — dom, 4 


-doom, 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome; dial. 7- kirsen- 
dom. [OF. CristendSm, f, cristen Christian 
(Christen a.) + *dSm suffix of dignity, position, 
quality : see -dom. Cf. ON. kristindSmr, Sw. 
kristendom, Dan. Christendom, MHG. kristentuomf 
MG. kristintHm.] 

f 1 . The state or condition of being Christian ; 
« Christianity 3. I'o take Christendom : to ac- 
cept Christianity, become Christian ; see also 4. 

<7893 K. AElfred H. iv, Ac heo [Rome] for hiere 
cristendome nugiet is gescild. a 2234 O. E, Chron. an. 1129 
Ealle i?a Cristendome haefdon. <72230 Bali Meid, 33 
Forsaken Crist and hire cristendom and rihte bileaue. 
2^0 Hampole Pr. Consc. 549 Til he tliurgh grace may com 
Til baptem and til cristendom. 2460 Capgrave Chron. 
(1858) 81 Whethir he wold forsake his knythod or his 
Cristendam. 2329 More Dial. Heresy iv. Wks. 259/2 A 
christen mannes euill Uuing, can not be imputed to hys 
christendome. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. iii. 15. 2648 
Jer. Taylor Episc. xix, Any man that would not have his 
Christendome suspected. 2^1 Baxter .S’<‘<an7A 6'<7A£s»«. ii, 
13 Admitted to Christendom by baptism. 

fb. By my Christendom ! ^As I am a Chris* 
tianX (Cf, by my halido 7 n,faith, ttci). Obs. 

<72323 Coer de L. 929 Be my Crystyndham. ct^ Sir 
Ferumh. 2906 ‘ By pe cristendom ptit y fong’ i quab Terry. 
*595 Shaks, yokn iv. i. 16 By my Christendome, I should 
be as merry as the day is long. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 
(1871 J 93 The gaping rural fools, .swore by their Christen- 
doms . . they never saw such a miracle. 
t 2 . The Christian faith or religious system; 
Christianity. Obs. 

a 2000 Judith (Grein) Epilog. 264 Se cristendom weox on 
heora timan. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Seodban }?« cristindom 
wes. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1526 Seinte JPeter . . Pope was 
at rome verst cristendom to lere. ^ 2393 Gower Conf. I. 184 
Shefonde No Christendome in thilke londe.^ c 2450 Merlin 
in. 55 Seth cristendom come first in-to this He. 2388 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 334 Many crosses and 
many other signes and tokens of Christendome. ^ 2649 tr. 
Behmen’s Ep. xxxiv. (2886) 16 The present Christendom 
is merely titular and verbal. 

tb. The sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Ohs. rare. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10209 The meste was, alas! that 
ther nas no Cristendom. 2635 Pagxtt Ckristianogr. ii, vi. 
(1636) 62 Englands want of Churches and Christendome, 

3 . a. Christians collectively ; the church. 

<zxi32 O. E. Chron. an. 1129 Nu Wffir6 swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it naefre aer ne waes. <7 Cursor M, 
29281 (Cotton Galha) j?e pape of rome . . }>e hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd. <7 23^ Wyclif Sel. Wks. L 395 To ledealle 
Cristyndoom to hevene. 2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. xiii, The 
successive practice of Christendom. 2866 Liddon Bampion 
Led. i. I The momentous question which, .has rivetted the 
eye of thinking and adoring Christendom. Ibid, viii, The 
Creed of Christendom. 

t b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Obs. rare. 

c 2205 Lay. 29366 And fordude al bisne cristindom. e 2330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn b® paeroy be Cristen- 
dam to saue. 

c. The countries professing Christianity taken 
collectively ; the Christian domain. 

2389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 36 5®^ ony brober . . deye in 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. <7x460 
Fortesgue ^ Lim.Mon.{\gx^\ 67 The Kyng of Spayne, 
one of the myghtyest Kyngs in Crystendome, 2328 Tin- 
dale Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 139 Not.. a foote of 
grounde in christendome. Middleton Mayor Quinb. 

V. i, The king of Kirsendom Shall not be better welcome. 
2669 Dryden Wild Gallant 11. i. One of the arrantest cow- 
ards in Christendom. 2727 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
II. xl vii. 44 Among the Turks . . false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in (jhristendom. 1849 Trench Mirac. Pre- 
lim. Ess. vi, A Christendom ‘commensurate and almost 
synonymous with the civilized world 

t d. The Christian dispensation. Obs. rare, 
c 2340 Cursor M. 22268 (Fairf.) per salle be a king . . of a! 
ober kingis b® last, -ber salle he 3ilde vp. .his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crist . . and squa salle cristen-dome 
take ende. 

f 4 . Baptism, as a token of admission to the 
Christian church ; christening. Obs. To take 
Christendom \ * to receive baptism (Cf. i.) 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4959 Seint Oswald .. is godfader 
was in is cristendom. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9496 
The fyrst sacrament ys holy bapteme . . Crystendom or 
crystjmyng. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 280 Troianus was 
a trewe knyste and toke neuere cristendome, And he is saufi 
1382 Wyclif Rom. vi. 4 We ben to gidere biried with him 
bi cristendom [1388 baptym] in to deeth. 2483 Caih. AngL, 
A crystendam ; baptisjmcs, baptisma. 2319 Horman Vulg, 
17 b, I was called W ylly am at my christendome. 2680 Hon. 
Cavalier 8 The unfortunate Infants, .have no Christendom, 
fb. Allusively, (al) Washing or sprinkliijg; 
( 3 .) Giving of a name, ‘christening’. Ohs. 

2596 Nashk Safron Walden 83 How can he maintaine his 
peak in true christendome of rose-water euerie morning? 
2602 Shaks. Alls Well r. i. 188^ A world Of pretty fond 
adoptions christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips, 

1 5 . Oil for chrism or anointing. Obs. rare. 

C13XX xst Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35 That same 
i tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth. 

i Cliristened (kri's’nd),///. a. For forms see 
Christen v. [f. Christen v. + -ed 1.] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity (obs?) ; bap- 
tized : see the verb. 

<7 2200 Ormin 2054^ patt flocc off crisstnedd folic. 2330 
Palsgr. Introd. 26 This inost christened nation. 2336 ^<7/ 
27 Heiu VIII, c. 42. §2 in Oxf. ^ Camb. Enadm. 12 la 


CHBISTEFBB, 

christoned realmes. 1:564 Brief Exam. ^*6 A halo wed and 
christened beU. 1596 Drayton Leg. Dk. Norm. 117481 188 
As well in Christned as in heathen land. t 6 Sz G. Vernon 
Li/if Heylyn In almost all Nations Christened, the same 
Law has continued, 17*8 Pope Dmtc. iii. rot Till Peter's 
keys some christen’d Jove adorn. 

Cliristesier (.kri-s’naj), [f, Chbisten2^.+-ee1.] 

One who christens or baptizes. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 83 A crystynar, baptist a. 1549 Latimer 
5//i Serm, be/, Edw. lArb.) 135 Christiners of belles. 
1558 Bp. Watson 6m Sacram. iii. 15 Let the Christener 
hegynne to cast or poure water vpon the chyldes head. 

t Cliristeailiead, -hood. Ohs. rare. In 5 
crist&nhede, -kode. [f. CHBisTEir a . ; see -hood, 
-HEAD. OE. ^cristenhdd has not been found, but cf. 

OS. cr^siinhid,0^d.O. christinheity MHG. kristen- 
keit : app. the derivative in -dom was more favoured 
in England, and that in -haid on the continent] 
a. Christianity; b. Christening ; e. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. i. xii, Converted fro Jewry into 
Cristenhode, <71470 Harding xcj. 3 (Selden MS.) 

Edwyns doughtor . .At Yorke was borne ; to whom men did 
coniplexe Maidons twelue to take }?e cristenhede. 1762 tr. 
BjiscMnfs Spst. Geog. I V. 543 Twenty decanates, or pro- 
vincial deanries, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger, Ckristenimtea). 

Cbristeningf (kri-s’niij), sb. For forms 
see Christen v. [f. Christen v. +-ing 1 .] 
tl. Conversion to or reception of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29257 (Cott.) pat wiche-craft . . dos wit 
ani halud thing, and sua for-dos t>air cristnyng. <^1340 
ibid. 19728 Barnabas, .made hem of his cristenyng bolde. 

2. The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 
<21300 Cursor M. 28331 (CottJ Quare barne wit-vten 
cristening was for-farne, <713x5 Shoreiiam Poems 1849) 8 
Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristninge may be mad. 
i48i'“90 Harvard Hottseh. A/^r^.fI84Il 282 The crystenyngof 
ma.styr Gorgis chylde. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vlll. v. iv. 10 
You must be seeing Chri.stenings? Do you looke for Ale, 
and Cakes heere, you rude Raskalls? 1712 Act to Anne in 
Land, Gaz. No. 4981/3 'I’he Register-Books for Chri-stnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, 1 . 336 The pomp of the christenings and burials. 

B. In various transf. and allusive senses. 

1528 Tindale Ohed. Ckr, Man Wks. (1573) 152 The By- 
shops. .reserued to them seines the Chrtstenyng of Belles. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho. LordHxZ’^o) A Byll against the 
abuse of sacred things, as christening of doggs, etc. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixiv, They sprinkled it with turpen- 
tine. .This infernal christening performed, etc. 1872 Ella- 
COMBE Bells Ch. V. 79 No profane christening, no conver- 
sion of the bell into a punch bowl, 1889 Daily News 17 Apr. 
3/6 After the customary service, conducted by the dockyard 
chaplain, the christening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4:. atirib. and Comh.^ as christening-hotitj -cake, 
*day, -dinner, -feast, font, -water \ cliristening 
blanket, cloak, a blanket or cloak in which a child 
is christened ; f christening-book, a book con- 
taining the baptismal service. 

17^ Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their ^christening blankets and swad- 
dling clothes. ci47$ Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/15 Hoc 
manuale, a *Grystynningboke. a 1843 Southey Ropreckt 
IV, At a ^christening bout. 1876 Rock Text. Fahr. xoS 
Specimens of the ^christening cloaks, anciently in use. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth viii, A bridal banquet, or a *kirstening 
feast, or suchlike. 161a Holland Camdesds Brit. i. 256 A 
*Christnmg Font. 1631 Howes Stmls Chroiu (Brand) For 
godfathers and godmothers . . to give . .^christening shirts, 
with little bands and cuifs, wrought either with .silke or 
blew threed. 1874 Dasent I'ales from Field 188 Were you 
gone after ^Christening water, that you were gone so long ? 

t Cbrrstenly, cuiv. Ohs. [f. Christen a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a Christian way ; Christianly. 

<71386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 1023 This child Maurice 
was then Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyued cristenly 
ILansd, MS. Cristienly]. 1426 Audelay Poems 47 Cristya 
men 3if that be, Then loke ^e done cristyule, 1526 Tin- 
dale N. T. To Rdr., Them that are learned Christenly. 
1528 Roy 6'<»r. 71845) thou wilt then live christenly. 1553 
Bale, Facacyon In Harl. Misc.iMsil'h.)!. 336 S. Pauli.. had 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 

t Cliri'stenmasi, cristeiimaML. Obs. Also 
cristeia©-, cristeman. lME.—cristen man, written 
as one word : ti. Englishman, gentl€77ian. Gf. 
llAEiQ. kristennianl\ *= Christian man, Christian. 

axzoo Moral Ode 293 in Lamb. Horn. 177 Vuele cri.stene- 
men. <7 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 99 Holi husel ^'Ch criste- 
roan understont. 138 . Wyclip VFks. {i88oi 408 No cristen- 
man. shuide sue his prelate but in as myche as he sue]> crist. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxli. 353 Of Christenmen and 
ofSarazyns. 

t Oliristesimas. Ohs. exc. dial. For forms 
see Christen a. [App. an assimilation of the 
proper cristes-mass, crist e-mas, to Cristen, owing 
perL to the shortening of the i, which separated 
it in sound from CHRIST.] = Christmas. (The 
ordinary form in northern dial.) 

^1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 502 After crysten-masse com he 
crabbed lentoun. Monk of Evesham {HTh.) so Thfi 

thirde daye after crystynmas. daye, 1529 Rastell Pastyme 
(i8ii) 40 At Crystenraas. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart.%v}, 
In Christenmas vpon Saint Thomas day. xZ$$ Whitby 
Kessenmas. xZji^JhmESOv^iChristenmass. 
Cbristente, -ty, etc : see Christianity. ■ 
CJliristlioocl (krorst,hnd\ ff- Christ + -hood.] 
State ■ or condition of being Christ ; , Messiahship. 
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? a 1400 Chester PL (1847) 1 1 . 33 Thy Christhoode we muste 
knowe. 1689 Foxes <§■ Firebr, ni. 208 That the Unction 
which the Saints are said to receive from the Holy One. .is 
one with the Christ-hood of Christ. 1828 E. Irving Last 
Days 1 14 His Christhood, as the anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. 1881 Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ ix, 187 The 
reality of his Christhood. 

Chri’Stiad. itotzee-wd. [see -ad i c.] An epic 
of Christ. 

1831 W. H. Mill Christa-sangUd (1842) Pref. 36 The 
first book of the Indian Christiad. 

diristiau (kri*styan), a. and sh. Also 6 chrys- 
tyan, -ian, chxistien. [ad. L. Chrzstian-us, (in 
Gr. xp'.ffTidvus, Acts xi. 26), f. Christus, xp'.(st6s 
Christ. Introduced with the Renascence in taking 
the place of the earlier cristen. Christen a. (Cf 
the Anglo- Fr. cristiezt, found from 12 th c.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and communities: Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belonging to, the religion of Christ. 

*553 Eeevi Treat. Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 38 They had in lyke 
maner serued other Christian men. 1589 R. Harvey PI. 
Perc. (i860) 14 Ifikening Christian folks to dogs. 15^ 
Shaks. Merck. F. iv. i. 295 These be the Christian husbands. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11, xxvi. 150 Christian States punish 
those that revok from Christian Religion. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. ^ Fasts vii. (17391 92 The whole Christian Church 
hath distinguished him by that Character. 1827 Keble 
Ckr. E., Evening XyThA Rulers of this Christian land, 
b. Most Christian : a title of the kings of France. 
1742 Young Nt. Tk. vi. 341 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. 1751 J. Brown Shaftesb. Ckarac, 34 Religious 
criticism hath inade but little progress among the subjects 
of the most Christian king. x86i liv.KCV.EVi.AH Four Georges 
(1885) 296 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

C. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
sociations, as Christian Israelites, f Christian 
Iloyalists (see quot.), Christian Socialists (whence 
Christian Socialiszn, the principles of Christian 
Socialists; Christiazz-socialize y. {nozzee-wd.), to 
imbue with Christian Socialism). 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian Royalists, or Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
Socialist Is Romney Leigh. 1884 E. Maurice Life F. D. 
Maurice 11 . 41 His great wish was to Christianise Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. 1885 Whitaker's A /- 
manackigZ Persons described as: Christian Army. ^ Chris- 
tian Believers. Christian Brethren. Christian Disciples. 
Christian Eliasites. Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raelites. Christian Mission. Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers. Christian Teetotallers. Christian Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association. 
United Christian Army. United Christian Church. 

2. Of things ; Pertaining to Christ or his religion : 
of or belonging to Christianity. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. Title-page, The Christian 
fayth. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. 12 That wherewith 
. . all Christian confessions [are] agreeable. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham, V. i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian buriall ? 1689 
Fleetwood Serm. 2 Cor. ix. 12 Wks. (1737) s The indi- 
gestible difficulties of the Christian Creed.^ xl^7 Ld. Lindsay 
Lett. Ckr. A ri Introd. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over (^lassie Art. 1^9 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vl iv, That 
Christian worship which was . . to supersede the idolatry . . 
of the pagan. x866 Liddon Bampi, Lect. i, The central 
question of Christian Theology. 1876 Green Short Hist. 

I. § 3 A pagan and a Christian altar fronted one another. 

f b. Court Christian : an ecclesiastical court. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1285 x"^ Edw. Z, Act 4 Placita inde teneantur in curia 
Christianitatis. 1292 Britton v. x, 10 La conisaunce de 
matrlmoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
[Nichols transL The cognizance of marriage and of testa- 
ments belongs to the Court Christian]. — Jekes autauut (je 
provd soit en Court cristiene [transl. Until it be proved in 
Court Christian]. 1628 Coke On Litt. 488 Linwood saith, 
'That Probate of Testaments, De consuetudine Angliae et 
non de jure communi, belong to Court-Christian. 1805 
East’s Rep. V, 353 The defwt in the Court Christian is in 
the trial and not in the jurisdiction. 1863 H. Cox Instii. 

II. ii. 311 In the beginning of thereign of Edward I, an Act 
of Parliament was made .. restricting the Courts Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony, and pure spirituality. 

0. Christiatt ale : see quot. and Ale 3 . Obs. 
1642 Virgins' CompL in N. «§• (?. 14 July 1866 To eat 
cakes and drink Christian ale on holy daies. 

S. Of persons and their qualities or actions : 
Showing character and conduct consistent with 
discipleship to Christ ; marked by genuine piety ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ; 
Christ-like. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 1 vii, The mutual exercise of 
Christian Charity, /bid. Ixii. 2 The wane and declination 
of Christian piety. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, rx, vL §51 Even 
the Heathen Ramans w^ so Christian, that . . no Vestal 
Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to .swear. 1706 
Shaftesb. Lett. Enthus. 6 [A] truly Christian Prelate. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. xmi. The people of Scotland 
were . . considerably more Christian than the larger part of 
their schoolmasters. 1866 Liddon Bampt. Lect. iii, That 
supply of light, of love, and of resolve, which enriches, . the 
Christian soul. 

4. Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. F. w. i. 310 If thou dost shed One 

drop of Clhristian bloud. t6^Acc. Sev. Late- Foy, i, (1711) 
51 Some Chnstian Ship had been here. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 3 The enthusiasm for the Christian God, faith 
in whom had been bought so dearly. 

5. Human as distinguished from brutal; now 
only collof. or humorms, b. mod. collaq. or slang. 
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Of things : Becoming a Christian ; ^ civilized \ 
‘decent’, ‘respectable’. Cf. B. 3 . 

*577 Googe Heresback’s Husb. in. (1586) 156 This mede- 
cine wil also remedy a Christian creature. 1682 D’Urfey 
Butler's Ghost 76 Christian breeches without hole. Ibid. 137 
And make suen wrack of Christian Food. ^ 1818 Scott Leg. 
Montrose xiv, Had you been to fight with any Christian 
weapon.s. 

6 . Christian name : the name given at christen- 
ing ; the personal name, as distinguished Ifom the 
family name or surname. (Also allusively == ‘ pro- 
per name ’.) Hence to Christiazi-ziame v. trans. 
\nonce-wd.\ to call by one’s Christian name; 
Christian-named ppl. a., having a Christian name. 

1549 Latimer -yrd Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 83 Nowe a 
daye.s they call them gentle rewardes, let them leaue their 
colourynge, and cal them by their Christian name Brybes, 
1605 Camden Rem. 49 That the giving of Surnames for 
Christian names began in the time of king Edward the .sixt. 
1727 Pope Th. on Far. Subf, When a man is made a 
spiritual peer he loses his sir-name ; when a temporal, his 
christian-name. 1775 Sheridan Scheming Lieut, ii. iv, I 
never knew any good come of giving girls these heathen 
Christian names. 1823 Lamb Mackery End, W&.. 

were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris- 
tian Names. 

1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xx. (’1866) 162 The girls 
Christian-named each other. 1866 Ruskin Crxum Wild 
Olive Pref. 21 Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap [of the slain], 

7. Christian era : the era reckoned from the ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted ia 
all Chris' ian countries. 

1657 Wharton Wks. (1683) 49 The Greek Church nura- 
bereth from the Creation to (Christ’s jffira,^ 5508 complete 
years. .The year 1657, current of the Christian /Era. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778' 1 . i. 10 About six hundred 
and four years before the Christian mra. 1875 Jowett Plato 
HI. 524 In the first centuries of the Christian era. 

B. sb. 

1. One who believes or professes the religion of 
Christ ; an adherent of Christianity. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i The lyfe of euery 
chrystian . . is as a pilgrymage. 1582 N . T. 1 Rhem.) A cts xi. 
26 So that the disciples were at Antioche first named 
Christians [earlier versions Christen ; Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
men]. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. in. i. 66 It a lew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility, reuenge ? 16x1 Bible 1 Pet. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [r<? Rhem. 1582, 
earlier versions Christen], 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) III. 273 De.scent from a family of Old Christians, 
untainted with any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
1844 Kinglake ESthen xxvii, The . . exultation with which 
he saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 
M ussulmans. 1876 Green Short H ist. i._§ 3 The N orthum- 
brian peasantry, .were. .Christians only in name. 

t b. Even Christian : fellow-Christian ; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians. Obs. See Even-. 

2. One who exhibits the spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety. 

1529 More Dial. Heresy iv. Wks. 257/2 Being fiuthful 
christiens. x6ii Bp. IAall Serm. nx. Impress of God, It is 
reason that makes us men ; but it is holiness that makes us 
Christians. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. iv. 788 A Christian is the 
highest style of man. 1850 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. 
xxvii, Fs willin' to lay down my life . . to see mas'r a Chris- 
tian. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 500 To be a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. 

3. a. colloq. and dial. A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute. [A common sense in the 
Romanic langs.] b. colloq. or slang. A ‘ decent 

‘ respectable or ‘ presentable ’ person. 

X59X Shaks. Two Gent. in. L 272 Shee hath more qualiries 
then a Water-Spaniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
x6ox — 7'wel. N, i. iii 89 Mee thlnkes. .1 haue no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha's. 1714 Shaftesb. 
Ckaract. (1732) III. 88 The very word Christian is, in com- 
mon Language, us’d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beas**. 
without leaving so much as a middle place for the pool 
Heathen or Pagan. «i732 Okh Reh. Coatkam i, When 
the Corporation feast is at our house, .one would niethinks 
appear a little like a Christian. 1749 F ielding Tom /ones 
xii. iii, A fitter food for a horse than a Christian. x8i8 
Scott Leg. Montrose xi, [The] sagacious quadruped . - 
walked in and out of the boat with the discretion of a Chris- 
tian, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxiv, You must take 
your passage like a Christian ; at least, as like a Christian 
as a fore-cabin passenger can. 188. Chester, Leicester, 
Sheffield, W, Sotu. Gloss. (E. D. S-k Christian, a human 
being, as opposed to a dumb animal. * That dog is as cun- 
ning as a Christian 

4. Used as a denominational or sectarian name. 

Prxmounced Christian, it was assumed as a title by a sect 

which arose in America. Among the names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the Registrar 
General occur ‘Bible Christians’, ‘Christians owning no 
name but^the I.ord Jesus', and ‘ Christians who object to 
be otherwise designated 

18x8 S. Luckey Defence Docir. Trinity Pref. 5 A new 
sect of people who called themselves (Shn-stians. i860 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., Christian 'with first i long', a name 
assumed by a sect which arose from the great revival in 
180X. 1868 Churchman [Hartford, Ct.) 6 June| Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians of both schools, Christ-ians, Uni- 
versalists. 

■f 6 . A variety of pear; ? «= BoN-CHKfeiN ; also 
a variety of plum. Obs. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. vi. (X739') 22 Like a Christian, 
that seldom endures long after his full ripeness [note, He 
means the Pear, so called], 1655 Moufet & C, Bennet 
Health Improv. (1746) 308 The least nourishing [Plums] . . 
are Bullices, Christians. Prunella's, Skegs and Horse-Plums. 
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3885 Barnes Dorset Dial,, Crisien, a small kind of plum. 
1888 iV. Somerset Gl.i Gristing. 

O. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as Christian-7mnded 
a., and derivatives as Christian-ifiindedness sb. b. 
Christian- wise adv., in a Christian way. 

1880 Blackmore Erema xlix. (Hoppe', A selfishness . . by 
no means Christian-minded. 1856 Warter Soicthey Lett. 
II. 392 In what way Southey wished the Catechism taught 
, .not parrotwise, but Christianwise. 

t Cliristiail, 'V. Ohs. 7^are. [f. Chetstian 
partly a refashioning of earlier Cheistejv v.J To 
make Christian, to christen : chiefly m pa. pple., 
ppla. 

1586 Fulke Agsi, A Uen 252 (T.V You allege the practice of 
all churches christianed to the contrary. 1645 Rutherford 
Trycd <§• TV/. Faith ix. (1845' 104 Every thing mercied and 
Christianed. 1684 ed. Foxe's .< 4 . <§• Jf. III. 401 Them that 
be christianed [ed. 1583 christened], 
t Cliristiandoisi* Obs. ^^are. [An attempted 
refashioning of Cheistendom after Christian.\ 

1. Christianity; —Christendom i. 

2585 Abp. Sandys Serm. vii. 10 That it is good christian- 
dome to He, sweare, and forsweare. 

2. = Christendom 3. 

<21670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (i6q2) 142 In the face of 
all Cnristiandom. lySz-'^x H. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Faint. (1786) V. 62 The Revels of Christxandora. 

Chris tianliood. noiue-iod. [f. Christian 
+ -HOOD ; cf. Christenhead.] The estate or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

18S7T. W. Allies Throne of Fisherm. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhood into themselves. 

f Christianimity. Obs. rare~~\ [f. Christ or 
Christian +• L. anim-us mind + -ity : cf. magna- 
nimity. Incorrectly for christ-animityj or Christian- 
animityb\ Christiaa-mindedness. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 2 Of this Christianimity Is this 
people and many more. 

Christiasiism (kri-styaniz’m). [a. F. chris- 
tianismCy or its original, L. christianism-tis^ a. Gr. 
Xfn-cTTiavicriJL-os Christianity.] 

1 . The Christian religious system ; Christianity. 
Obs. (exc. as a nonce-wd., when Christianity is 
classed with other -ismsi) 

1576 WooLTON Chr. Manual 93 The godly make no 
difference of meats in respect to Salvation : for they know 
..that Christianism consisteth not therein, xsgo Green- 
wood Answ. Def, Read Prayers 35 The Church may pro- 
fesse Christianisme and Antichrisiiaftismefledh. at a tyme. 
1649 Milton iS‘/^<?«. i, Herein the worst of Kings, professing 
Christianism, have - .exceeded him. GaleCVA Gentiles 

11 . HI. 73 Converted from JudaisraetofJhristianisme. 1685 
Bovle En^, Notion Nat. 352 Philosophers, who preceded 
Christianism. 180X-15 Fuseli Lect. Art xii. (1848) 552 
That Christianism was inimical to the progress of arts. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes i, We inquire . . What religion they 
had ? Was it Heathenism ? . . Was it Chri.stianism ? 

2 . In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense; 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

1674 R, Godfrey Inj. ^ Ab. Pt^sic 178 The Heathenish 
Christianism, and deceit of the Doctors. 1855 I. Taylor 
Restor. Belief 247 The easy, overweening, and egotistic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1875 Contemp. Rev. 
XX VI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering — we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianism. 1883 W. H. Wynn in Homil. 
Monthly Aug, 618 Christianism— if I may invent that term 
— is but making a sun-picture of the love of God. 

CludstiaiXLite (krrstyanoit). Min. [See quot. 
1868 ] a. A variety of Anobthite. fb. A pro- 
posed synonym of Phillipsite. 

i8z6 A mer. fml. Sc. XL 263 The color of Christianite is 
rarely yellow. 1868 Dana Min. (1880) 340 Christianite was 
named by Monticelli and Covelli after the prince Christian 
Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 

Christianite, -tie, obs. ff. Christianity. 
Christianity (kristiisemiti). Forms; a. 4 
oristisnte, 4-5 -iante, -yante, 4-6 crystyente, 
-yante, 5 eristiantee, 6 christiantie. A 4-5 
cristente (-ante), 5-6 crystente, 6 christente, 
-tie, -tee, -tye, (7 christinty, 9 arch, -entie, 
-ty). 7. 4-5 crystyanyte, 4-6 cristianite, 5 
-yanite, 6 christianite, 6-7 -Me, 6- -ity. [Re- 
presents (originally through OF. crestienti)^ L. 
cknsiidnitat-em, noun of state! chrtstidn-ns Chris- 
tian ; having taken the place in whole or part of 
the native formations ME. cristenhode^ and cris- 
Undom. Apart from the merely graphic refashioning 
of rr- as at the Renascence, the word has had 

three types, cristienti the most French, cristentie 
the most English, Christianity ihQ most Latin- 
ized, which might fairly be treated as distinct 
words, except that, being connected by interme- 
diate links, their relations are more clearly shown 
by considering them together. The type cristiente 
was a direct adoption of Anglo-Fr. cristiente, OF. 
^restiente: see Christian. By further assimila- 
tion to the English cristen, cristendom, etc. (aided 
probably by the phonetic obscurity of the -ien-\ 
arose cristenti, which was the most frequent ME. 
type. After 1500 both types were spelt with 
ch-. Already in the 14th c. , familiarity with the 
Latin form as a word of the clergy, led to the 
occasional use of the 5-syllabic cristianite. With 


the Renascence this hecwax^ ckristiaftite, -itie, -ity, 
which in the course of the i6tii c. entirely sup- 
planted the two earlier forms, though christentie 
lingered dialectally, and appears as chinsteitdie in 
Burns. Christianity and Chidstendoni were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but are now differentiated.] 

1 1 . The whole body of Christians, the Christian 
part of the world, Christendom. Obs. 

a. cristiente, etc. 

<21300 Cursor H. 2126 Rome..j>at now es ouer all cris- 
tiante. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 192 Ne no Hng suld 
itgreue vnto jje Cristiente. 2:1435 Tor7’. Portugal%o li\ex^ 
ys no man in CiyLstyante, More welcome. 1485 Caxton 
Paris P.71 Thurgh out al Crystyente. 15. .Elderton 
K. of Scotts <5* A. Brmvne in Percy Reti^i’. (1823) 111 . 36 I 
will not be a traitour for all Christiantie. 

0, cristentie, etc. 

c 1320 Sir Benes 2690 Schel hit neuer aslawe be For no- 
man in cristente. 1340 Hampole P7\ Consc. 3925 Alle jje 
men of cristante. 1474 Caxton Ckesse 58 Other parties of 
cristente. 1509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys2X2'^otMi the hede 
andchefe of Christentye. c 1511 xst Eng. Bk.Anter. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 His lande is twyes as grete as all Crystente and 
Turkey. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 105 a, Saide of some 
publique officers of Christentee. c 1650 R, Hood ^ Q. 
Katherine 48 in Percy Folio 1 . 39 Shee wold not misse your 
companie for all the gold in cristinty. [i875yEiTCH Tweed 
84 The feudal claims of all the Kings In Christenty,] 

7. Christia^iity {cristiafzite, etc.). 

1303 (MS. c 1375) R. Brunne Handl. Synne xxzyj Seynt 
lame stablefde] hyt for to be A sacrament }>urge crysty- 
anyte [altered from Crystiente]. c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
IPs. T. 446 To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee [r*. r. 2 cris- 
tianite, 2 cristianyte(e,^ Cristiante, cristeante] Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this He. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (,W. de W. 
1531) 170 Comprehendyng . . in our prayer all the chirche 
of christianite. 1549 Conipl. Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 6 To compel 
al cristianite tyl adhere to ther peruerst o^inione. <2 1628 
Ld. Brooke Poems. Humane Learn. Ixxxiv, To make one 
Church of Christianitie. 1631 Heylin St. George 349 The 
Guardian of the distres.sed affaires of Christianitie. 

2 . The religion of Christ ; the Christian faith ; 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

a. 1303 [see 7 below]. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) I lii. 36 To be baptysed and to iyue from youth in 
crystyente. 

jS. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. vi. 32 Yf ne were theyre..good 
prechynge and techyng, Cristente shold be exyled by 
errour, 1581 i^.of Notes 108 Bethleembetokeneth 

the Christentie, which in the eies of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of God is great and precious. 1821 
Joanna Baillie Met. Leg. Iviii, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold Saracens, 
v. (The first quotation is altered from crystyente.) 

1303 (MS. c 1375) R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11706 Yn 
be begynnyng of crystyanyte J 7 e apostoles wente aboute to 
reche. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 189 All y^- we 
yleue expre.sly and distinedy^ in Christianite. 1585 Abp. 
Sandys Serm. vL ?22 Christianitie doeth not consist in 
lowde and shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 1601 H. Timberley in 
Purchas Pilgrimes ix. xvii, Hee mamelled that I should so 
much erre from Christianitie. 1611 Bible Pref. The pro- 
fessours and teachers of Christianitie. 1773 Burke Sp. 
Relief ofDissen. Wks. (1826) X. 25 I am persuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack upon Christianity, 
becomes the best and surest support to it. 1854 Milman 
Lat. Chr. Pref. The great sphere of Latin Christianity was 
Western Europe. 

b. with j!>/. A Christian religious system, 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. iii. What make ye of your 
Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations? 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Swede florg Wks. (Bohn) I. 330 The 
moral sentiment^ which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 57 There are afioat hundreds of Christianities. 

3 . State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Christian spirit or character. 

1303 (MS. c 1375) R.^ Brunne Ha^L Synne 232 Men 
clepyn hyrn god of cristianite; For3yfhewyl hyra mercy 
craue, Redyly mercy shal he haue, 1588 J. Udall De- 
monsir. Discip. (,Arb.' 34 Concerning his state of Christiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he is to be lulled. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 25 The 
head and spring of them all Jhis virtues] his Christianity. 
2833 Cruse Eusebius viii. xiii. 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity. xBS^ Illust. Land. News 27^ Feb. 
202/3 Englishmen whose Cliristianity consists in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

f b. Upon viy Christianity /= As I am a Chris- 
tian : a form of asseveration. (Cf. Christendom 
I b, Halidom, etc.) Obs, ^ 

2633 T. Stafford -P<j«:. vuL (1821) 332 Upon my Chris- 

tianity, I doe acknowledge him to haue deserved more. 

+ 4 . Eccl. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Court 
of Christianity = Court Christian ; hence spec, 
applied to mridecanal chapters, and ruridecanal 
jurisdictions ; whence Dean of Christianity, orig. 
— Rural Dean ; now retained in the title of parti- 
cular rural deaneries, ox Deaneries of Christianity, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leicester. 

[c 2x00 Eadmer Hist. VI. (cd. Selden, 1623, 208) Omnem 
auctoritatem exercendae christianitatis illi adimere cupiebat.] 
2587 Fleming Cont. Holittsked III. 1009/2 In this citie 
[Exeter] in the yeare 1222 . . the parish churches were 
limited, and increased to the number of nineteene churches 
within the citie and suburbs, and were called by the name of 
the christianitie euen to this dale. 11^5 Kennett Paroch, 
Antig. Gloss. Christianitatis Curia, Courts of Christianity 
were not only held by the Bishops in Synods, and the 
Archdeacons and Chancellors in Consistories. But they 


were also the Rural Chapters, where the Rural Dean or 
Dean of Christianity presided, and the Clergy were Assessors. 
1786 J. 'S.KCO'm Liber Regis ^xx Dleanery] Christianity, in 
the Archdeaconry of Ifincoln. [Includes all the parishes hi 
the City of Lincoln.] 2835 W. Dansey Horae Decan. Rur. 
11. 41 (!)ur ruridecanal conventions.. were acknowledged*, 
as rural courts of Christianity. Ibid, 11. 54 Extensive duties 
of arbitration and pacification are charged on the deans of 
C hristianity.. of the diocese of Ypres. 2878 Clergy List 
413 Diocese of Peterborough, Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
Deanery of Christianity, or I.eicester. 

Obristiamzation (kri'StyariQiz^i-Jan). [! 
Christianize + -ATioN.] 

1 . Making Christian ; conversion to Christianity. 

1833 Chalmers Const, Man. (1835) II. ii. u. 290 The basis 

of Christianization. 1835 Duff in Life x, (1881)157 The 
Christianization of India. 2837 J. Lang New S. Wales 1 1 . 
308 Christianization and civilization of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of New South Wales. 

2 . The giving of a Christian character or form to. 

1844 Stanley *4 1 , iv. 222 No full development of the 

Church, no full Christianization of the State, could.. take 
lace, until, etc. 1^7 Ld. Lindsay C/^r. Art I. 42 The 
abitual Christian Isation of heathen traditions. 

diristianize (kri*styanoiz), z>. [f, Christian 
a. + -izb; perhaps after med.L. christia7%izdre 
mod.F. has also christiayiiser.l 

1 . tracts. To make Christian, convert to Chris- 
tianity (persons, nations). 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. {1613) 226 He which peruseth 
that, and yet is Diagoriz’d, will neuer be Christianiz’d. 2676 

I. Mather Hist. W^<tr w. /«</2aw (1862) 48 He was Chris- 
tianized and baptiz’d. 2789 MoR&z Amer, Geog. 1 . 744 The 
Jesuits . . made great efforts to civilize and Christianize the 
natives. 2851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) II, iv, i. 295 
Scotland and Ireland were Christianized centuries before, 

2 . To make Christian in character, to imbue 
with Christian principles or forms. 

1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 49 The preaching of some men is 
such morality, as Seneca and other Heathens taught, only 
Christianised with some words. 2809 Edin. Rev, Apr. 224 
He was then accused, .of wishing to Christianize the Re- 
volution {Christianizer la Revolution). 2832 Arnold in 
Stanley Life (1844) I. vi. 274, I cannot understand what is 
the good of a national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation. 2841 D’ Israeli Amen. Zz'/. (1867) 339* 

3 . intr. To adopt or conform to Christianity; 
to play the Christian, {rare.) 

21^ Sylvester Du Bartas ii. n. Colonies Prester lohn.. 
Doth in some sort deuoutly Christianize. 2642 Milton 
Animadv. (1851) 206 They did no more . . but bring some 
Pagans to Christianize. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Impef. Symp, 
These^ half convertites — ^Jews christianizing — Christians 
judaizing — puzzle me. 

Hence Christianized ppl. a., Ohristianiziiifir 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Christlanizer, one who 
Christianizes {t7-ans. and intr.). 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. A Jewish rabbin, or a pagan 
philosopher, or a Christianizer compact of them both. 1672 
Flavel Fount Life iv. 10 The far greater part of the Chris- 
tianised world, 2767 T. Hutchinson Affr/. Prov, Mass, ii, 
137 Some of the. .christianipd Mohawks. 1806 AnTt. Rev. 
IV. 26s The would be christianizers of Hindostan, 2806 
Southey Lett, (1856) I. 370 In Germany.. the clergy are 
philosophising Christians, or Christianising philosophers. 
1859 I- Taylor Logic in Theol* aoi The time of the Chris- 
tianizing of the empire. 

Cknstiaiilike (kri-styanbik), a. and adv, 
[f. Christian sb. + Like a, and advf\ 

A. adj. Befitting or proper to a Christian; 
showing a Christian spirit, 

2S74‘ Newton Health Mag, 70 Honest mirth and Chris- 
tlanlike ioye. ^ 2599 Shaks. Hen. V. v, ii. 381 Neighbour- 
hood and Christian-like accord. 1749 Fielding fones 

II. V, That sublime Christian-like disposition. 1842 I. 
Taylor Spir. Chr. 167 If opinion be free, and Christianlike. 

B, adv. In the manner of a Christian, Christianiy. 

2593 Shake. 2 Hen, VI, in. il 58 He most Christian-like 

laments his death. 1632 Lithgow 7 'rav. 325, 1 was kinaly 
vsed, and Christian-like intertayned. 

Christianiy (kri*styanli),tz. [f. Christian 
-f -LYl.] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 

2620 Donne Serm. V. 520 A Christianiy use of. .riches. 
2642 MiLToa R^rm, Ch. Discip. ii. 15 Sage and Chris- 
tianiy admonition. 1832 Fraser's Mag. I IL 766 A mild and 
christianiy temper. 1842 Longf. Children Lords Supp. 48 
A Christianiy plainness Clothed, .the old man. 

Christianiy^ adv, [f. Christian tr. -i- -lt 2. 
For ME. form see C(h)ristenly,] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

2338 Leland Jtin. IV. 64 Richard Beauchampe late Earle 
of Warwike. .the which, .deceased full Christianlye 30 Apr. 
2439. J* Jackson Trtte Evang. T. ii. 136 Nobly and 

Christianiy spoken, a 2728 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 709 
[He] Christianiy exhorted the People to consider their latter 
end. 2850 L, Hunt A utobiog, vil (i'86o) 228 Young as I was 
and Christianiy brought up. 

Christiauness (kri*styann^). rare. [f. Chris- 
tian a, + -NESS.] Christian quality. 

a x66o Hammond Wks. I. 210 (R.) To judge the chrls- 
tianness of an action, by the law of natural reason. 

Cliristia*XLO-9 combining form of L. Christid- 
nus or Gr. Xpicmavbs CHRISTIAN, as in ChrisHano- 
gentilism, -paganism ; Christiam-Plaionical adj, 
f Christianograpliy [Gr. -ypa<f>ia writing ; see 
-GRAPHy], a description of Christians (title of a 
book by Ephraim Pagitt see quot.), f Clixis- 
tianoma'stiXy a scourge of Christians. 

2828 Carlyle in For. Rev. I. 232 The ray of Christiano- 
catholico-platonic Faith. 2680 H, More Appeal. Apoc. xxj 
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She is said to fly into the wilderness, being more safe in this 
Christiano-gentilism. .The desart, or Christiano-paganism. 
1647 — Song 0/ Sczil I. (Jitie)) A Christiano-Piatonicall dis- 
play of Life. 

1635 Pagitt {fiile) Christianographie or the description of 
the multitude and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject to the Pope, a 1647 Bp. Hall Rein, Wks. { 1 660) 
422 All those varieties of Christians in the large circle of 
Christianography. 1678 Cudworth hitelL Sysi, i. iv. 273 
Hierocles, the famous christianomastix. 

Christie (kri-stik), a. rare—^, [f. Gr. Xpiffr-6s 
Christ + -10.] Of or pertaining to Christ. 

1874 J, W.^ Dale {tiiie), Christie and Patristic Baptism. 
Cio?isticide vkn*stisoid). mnce~wd. [f. L. type 
'^Christictdiumi see -cidb.] A slaying of Christ. 

3:377 Holinshed Ckron, II. 38^ Guiltie of homicide, of 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deicide. 3613 Speed Hist, 
Gt Brit. IX. ix. (1632) 6x6. 3644 H. Leslie Serm, Blessing 
of Judah 37. 

+ Christrcolist. Obsr^ [f. kte L. Christie 
cola (f. Christ-us + -cola worshipping) + -IST.] A 
worshipper of Christ. 

W30-36 in Bailey ; hence in Ash and in mod. Diets. 
Christide, var. Cheist-tide, Obs,, Christmas. 
Christien, obs, form of Chkistiah, 

Christify, nonce-wd, [f. L. type ^Christi- 
fcarex see “FY.] trans. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ’s nature. 

1663 Farxngdon Senn,\x^jd\ 999 The soul must be ref or- 
mccta et angetifeata, refined and angelified, or rather 
Christificatay Christified. 

Christin, obs. form of Christen a, and v, 
Christinty : see Christianity. 

ChristioTogy, bad form of Chbistology. 

a 1873 Lytton K. Chillingly 1 . x, He belonged. . to what he 
himself called the school of Eclectical Christiology and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Christisiai. nonce-tvd, [f. Christ + -ism.] = 
Christianity (classed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other isms\ 

3847 Emerson Repr, Men,^ Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
27.J Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud' 
dhism, Mahometisra. 

Chiistless (krai-stles), a. [f. Christ + -less.] 
"Without Christ or his spirit. 

3632 Warren Unhelietters (1654) s They were a Christlesse 
people. 3683 T. H. Knock at Door of Chrisiless Ones 7 
v^at, Christless, and ready to dye? that’s impossible. 3816 
Q, R. XVI. 536 He dreaded a Christless Christianity. 

Fall Mall G. jo June 5/1 The Christless Christian is 
a phenomenon but too familiar. 

Hence Ohristlessaese, disregard of Christ and 
his teachings. 

3884 W. H. Ward in Lanier^ s Poems Introd. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlessness of war oppressed him. 

CllTist-like (krsrstlaik), a, [f. Christ + Like 
a , ; a fresh formation from the same elements as 
OE. cnsilic\ see Christly.] Like Christ, or like 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

1680 Allen Peace 4- Unity 26 It would be far more 
Christ-like.. to use more. .tenderness towards the weak. 
a 371X Ken Poet, Wks. 1721 I, 490 A Christ-like patience. 
Ibid. II. 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King. 
3882 Farrar Early Chr, II. 500 The most Christ-like of 
God’s saints. 

Hence Oliristlikeiiess, likeness to Christ. 

3879 Chr. Rossetti Seek 4- Find 257 The Divine spirit, 
who even in ^ the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces Christlikeness. 38S4 J, Parker in Chr. World 35 
May 363/2 Christlikeness of heart. 

Ciliistliness (krsi'stlines). [f. Christly + 
-NESS.] Christly quality, Christlikeness. 

388a G. R. Merrill in Min. Cmgreg. Assoc. Ohio 49 The 
Christliness of such ministry. 

tChristling (krsi-stliq"), Ohs. nofice-wd. [f. 
Christ + -ling, dim. suffix.] A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

a 3638 Mede Wks, 6^6 Knowest thou not the first 
commandment of thy Christian Decalogue to be Thou shalt 
have none other Chri.sts but me ? What doest thou with so 
many Christlings? 

Chiristly (kroi’stli), a. [f. Christ + -ly OE. 
had crisilk of Christ, Christian, which would 
have given christly ^ but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME., and the modem word is formed 
anew after etc.] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or relating to, Christ, rare, 
a 3000 Laws of Mthelbert vi. ii <Bosw.) Paet ae5hwilc 

cristen man cristlice lage rihtlice healde. 3858 Bushnell 
Nat. 4* Stifemat. <x862j Pref., Supernatural redemption . . 
and a Christly providence. 

2 . Christ-like, like the ideal Christ. 

38S3 Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ xiL 240 It is in His last 
sorrows that Christ seems most Christly. 3884 Chr. Com- 
mmw. 24 Jan. 348/1 The up-building of Christly character. 

CiDdstniaS (hri’sinas), jA Forms: 2 Cristes 
Bosesse, 4cristesinesse, oristmasse, kryst-masse, 
4-5 cristemes(0, cristemasse, crystmas(se, 5 
eristmes, cristmas, cirsmas, 6 cristtmas, 6-7 
Ghristmasse, 7-8 Ohristinass, 6--- Ghristmas, 
(wr/A 8 Kesmas, 9 Cursmas, Oursmis), 
IL^te OE. Cristes msesse the mass or festival of 
Christ* See also the by-form Christbnmas.] 

1 . The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on 
the 25th of Pecember. Usually extended more 
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or less vaguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding and following this day, commonly observed 
as a time of festivity and rejoicing. 

a 3123 OE. Chron. an. 3101 Her on Hsum geare to Xpes. 
maessan heold se cyng Heanrig his hired on Westmynstre. 
<2 1134 Ibid. an. 1127 Bis gear heald se kyng Heanri bis 
bird set Cristes maesse on Windlesoure. 1340 Ayenb. 213 
Ine zuyche festes ase at cristesmesse. c 3340 Gant. 4- Gr. 
Knt. 471 Wei by-commes such craft vpon enstmasse. ^1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 83 At crystmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit and see his good frende. 3489 
Plumpton Corr. (18^9) Introd. 114 The King, .beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 3493 Act tz Hen. VII. c. 2 ^ 5 
Noon apprentice. .[shall] piey..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Cristmas. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he. .kept his Christmas. 3605 Camden 
Rem. Proverbs^ Ghristmasse cometh but once ayeare. 3635 
Swan Spec. M, (1670) 124 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchyard. 3712 Steele Sped, No. 509 ?3 
The Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at Christmas 
to ask for their Box, 1748 H. Walpole LeH.^ H. Mann 26 
Dec., Here am I come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas. i8zo W. Irving Bk, 389(Hoppei Revelry 

was permitted, .through the twelve days of Christmas, 
fb. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 
3697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I, iii. 56 Privateers, who resort 
hither in the aforesaid months [May- Aug] purposely to 
keep a Christmas as they call it. 

2 . dial. &c nursery lang. Holly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 

a 1825 Forby Christmas., the evergreens with which our 
churches and houses are still decorated at the season of Christ- 
mas, 1878 Britten & Holland Eng, Plant-n, Christmas. 
Ilex A quifolium. Camb. ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for Christmas decorations) ; Hants; Wight; Norf. ; Suff. ; 
Suss. 3884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.I Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations ; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries]. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as Christmas brand, carol 
(see Carol sb. 3 b), dinner, game, -hamper, -keeper, 
morning, night, party, time, etc., etc. 

a 3300 Songs 4* Carols tstk C. ( 1847) 22 (Matz.) Yt sprong up 
on cristmes nygt. a 1333 Uuall Royster D. iv. ii. ^Arb.! 60 1 
shrew their best Ghristmasse chekesbothtogetherward. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 26 To. .gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 3588 Shaks.Z..Z,.Z.. v. ii. 462 Like a Christ- 
mas Comedie. 3593 Greene Maided s Dreame xxxiii, He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. 3396 Shaks Tam. 
Shr, Intr. n. 141 A Christmas gambold, or a tumbling tricke. 
x6oa und Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountiful Christmas-keepers. .that ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 163$ Prynne Unbish. Tim, 
Ep. (1661) 25 Playing the part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 
game-player doth of a King. 3648 H errick Hesper., Candlem. 
Day, Kindle the Christmas brand, and then Till sunset let 
it burn. 3799 Southey Sonn. xv, Watching the children at 
their Christmas mirth, 1824 B. Hall Jml. 31 Dec. in 
Lockhart Scott, Your Chri.stmas and New Year’s parties 
seem generally dull._ 3824 Miss Mitford Village i. (1863) 
217 The Christmas-dinner visits of a gay. .neighbourhood. 
3826 in Hone Every Day Bk. II, 187 These Christmas bills, 
these Christmas bills. 3837 Pichw. xxriii, How 

many, .dormant sympathies, does Christmas time awaken 1 
Ibid. XXX, As he took his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 384a Tennyson Morie d! Arthur 
I. .heard. .The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas 
mom. 3850 — In Mem. xxvni, iii, The Christmas bells. . 
Answer each other. Ibid. xxx. ii, Did we weave. .The holly 
round the Christmas hearth. 3859 M. Lemon {iitle), A 
Christmas Hamper. 

4 . Special combs. Cliristmas book, f a. *a book 
in which people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents they received ’ 
(Nares) ; b. a book published at Christmas, and 
intended to be in some respect suitable to the 
season ; f Christmas candle, a large candle 
formerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand fop. Antiq. 
(1870) I. 253) ; Christmas-card, an ornamental 
card sent by way of Christmas greeting ; (the 
custom began in England about 1867) ; Christ- 
mas Daisy, the late ^owtnng Aster grandiflorus ; 
Christmas-day, the 25 th of December ; Christmas- 
eve, the evening before Christmas-day; Christ- 
mas-flower, {a.) the Christmas Rose, Hellebonts 
niger; (A) the Winter Aconite, Eranthis hye- 
malis (Britten & Holland) ; f Christmas herb 
(Lyte), the Christmas Rose ; f Christmas King 
— Christmas Lord ; Christmas-log, a large 
clump of wood customarily burnt at Christmas, 
a Yulb-log; t Christmas Dord, the ‘Lord of 
Misrule formerly elected to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication issued at Christmas ; Christ- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Cliristmas, esp. a Minob- 
PIE ; Christmas-pride, the plant Ruellia panicu- 
lata of Jamaica ; f ChHstmas Prince »« Christ- 
mas L&rd; Ohristmas-pnddmg, the plum-pudding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Christmas-rose, a species 
of Hellebore {Helleborus niger) with large white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in gardens, in bloom 
from December to February ; Christmas-tide, the 
season of Christmas, Christmas-time. See also 
Christmas-box, TREE. 

3602 und Pi. Return fr. Parnass. v. ii, (Arb.) 65 Looke in 
my ^Christmas booke who brought me a present. 3873 
Ruskin Fors Clem. V, 77 As I was looking over Christmas 
Books of last year. 3623 Collinges CamaiforProfxxyu. 
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(1653) 112 Like our ^Christmas candles. S703 Country 
Farmers’ Catech. in Brand PoP. Antiq. (1870' 1 . 287 My 
daughter don’t look with sickly pale looks, like an unit 
Christmas Candle. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles, .were placed on a highly polished 
buffet. 1712 J. James Gardening 168 It looks like an Apple- 
Tree or like a Christmas-Candlestick twisted into several 
Branches. 3883 Ruskin Fors Clav. VIII. 219 There is a 
^Christmas card, with a picture of English ‘ nativity ' for 
you. 1828 Loudon Encycl. Plants s. v. Aster, A very 
numerous genus^ of plants commonly called in England, 
^Christmas Daisies. i866Treas. Bot.s. v. Aster, F'rom their 
time of flowering Asters are often called Michaelmas Daisies 
and Christmas iJaisies. 338 . Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 256 On 
*Cristemasse^ day. 3368 Grafton Chron. II. 470 King 
Henry.. did in the honour of Christes birth on Cnristmas 
day refre.she all the pore people with yictuall. 1633 Evelyn 
Diary ns Dec. There was no more notice taken of Christmas 
day in churches. 187a Mrs. Alexander Wooiu’ o’t xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day .should be — 
clear, crisp, bright, o 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr.Knt. 734]?us. .Bi 
contray caryez J>is knyst, til *ki5r.st'masse euen. 138 . 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1 . 311 {title\ pis is pe gospel pat is rad on 
Cristemasse Evyn. a 3613 Overbury Characters, Frank- 
lin, I’lie wakefull ketches on Christmas Eve. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xxx, iv, Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 3537 in 
Brand Pop. Antiq. 1 . 279 In a letter of 1537 the Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. ..says, that the people made no 
more of God than if he had been ‘a ^Christmas King.’ 
3648 Herrick Cerem. Chrisim., Bring, .the ^Christ- 
mas Log to the firing, c 1363 Churchyard Lament. Freynd- 
shypp in Brand Pop. Antiq, 1 . 279 Jestes and boordes, 
That ^Cliristmas T,ordes were wonte to speke. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. in ibid. I. 273 In Merton College.. the B'ellows 
annually elected, about St. Edmund’s Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 364.3 Plain English 
25 As easie to win a Towne. .as to make abreach in the wals 
of a ^Christmas Pie. 3663 Relig. Hypocr. Presbyt. in 
Brand Pop. Antiq, I. 294 Three Christmass or Minc’d Pies. 
3(^9 _Seldkn Table 35 The coffin of our Christmas 

Pies in shape long, is in imitation of the cratch. 3747 Mrs. 
Glassk Cookery viii, A Yorkshire Cbristmas-Pye. — Nur^ 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Horner Sate in a 
Comer, eating a Christmas pie. 3736 P. Browne Jamaica 
267 ^Christmas Pride. This plant, .generally blows in tlie 
months of December and January. 3398 Gilpin Skialeth. 
in Brand Pop. Antiq. 1 . 279 A player to a ^Christmas prince. 
3693 Wood Ath. Oxon. ibid. I. 273 The Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College [Oxford], whom the Juniors have annu- 
ally, .elected. 3858 Trollope Dn Thome xxx, Doomed to 
eat his ^Chri.stmas pudding alone, 3688 R. Holme A rmoury 
n. 104/1 Plellebor, or Christmas Flower,, some call., the 
^Christmas or New-Years Rose. 3852 D, Moir Poems, 
Birth Flotvers xv, The Christmas rose Shall blo.ssom, 
though it be ’mid snows. 3626 Roper Life More 3 in Brand 
Pop. Antiq. I. 274 [Sir Thomas More], .would. .at '••'Christ- 
mas sodenly sometymes stepp in among the Players, 
3866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. {3878) 233 After 
this Christmas-tide, I found myself in closer relationship to 
my parishioners. 

Cliristmas (kri'smas), v, colloq. [f. prec. sb.} 
Used in several trivial senses ; 

fa. trans. {nonce-use.) To provide with Christ- 
mas cheer {obs.). b. trans. To adorn with Christ- 
mas decorations, c. intr. To celebrate Christmas. 
Hence Christmasing vbl. sb. 

1394 Chapman Hymn, in Nod. (N.), When loves are 
Chnstmast with all pleasure’s sorts. 3806 Southey Lett, 
(1856) I. 351 While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. 3829 E. Jesse Jml, Naturalist 364 * Chri.straass- 
ing,’ as we can it, the decorating our churches, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained among us. 
3833 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 141 In London a large 
trade is carried on in * Christmasing,’ or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
Ibid. Properly to Chri.stmas St. Paul’s would take 5o4 
worth at least. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 240/3 A pair of. . 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings. Daily News 16 Feb. 5/3 Two police- 

men who had too obviously been * Christmassing.* 

Cliri‘stmas-box» 

'I* 1 . A box, usually of earthenware, in which con- 
tributions of money were collected at Christmas, 
by apprentices, etc. ; the box being broken when 
full, and the contents shared. See Box sb."^ 5. 

3633 Cotgr. Tirelire, a Christmas box ; a box having a cleft 
on the lid, or in the side , for money to enter it ; used in France 
by begging Fryers, and here by Butlers, and Prentices, etc. 
3632-35 Bp, Hall Coniempi. N. T* iv. xi, It is a shame for 
a rich Christian to be like a christmas-box, that receives all, 
and nothing can be got out till it be broken in pieces, 1642 
H. Browne Map of Microcosm (N.), Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take in money, but he 
restoYtB none till hee be broken, like a potter’s vessel, into 
many shares. 1732 Arbuthnot John Bull yi. (1756) 226 
Peg’s servants, .had more than their share of the Chnstma^ 
box, 1802 Fosbroke Brit. Monetchism (3843) Tire-lire is 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box cleft on 
the side. 

^ 2 . The Bulled s Box, in which gamesters put 
part of their winnings. See Butler 5. Obs. 

1621 Quarles Argalus 4- P. (1678) 116 When skilful 
Gamesters play. The Christmas Box gains often more than 
they, c 3643 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 76 The lawyer, .is like 
a Christmas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loseth. 

3. A present or gratuity given at Christmas : in 
Great Britain, usually confined to gratuities given 
to those who are supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him as 
one of the general public by whom they are em- 
ployed and paid, or as a customer of their legal 
employer ; the undefined theory being that as they 
have done offices for this person, for which he has 
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not directly paid them, some direct acknowledge- 
ment is becoming at Christmas. 

Thus, these gratuities are asked from householders hy 
letter-carriers, policemen, lamp-lighters, scavengers, 
butchers' and bakers' boys, tradesmen's carmen, etc., and 
from tradesmen by the servants of households that deal 
with them, etc. They are thus practically identical with 
the Christmas-box ^ collected by apprentices from their 
masters' customers in sense i, exc. that the name is now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
in dialect use it is often equivalent to ‘ Christmas present.' 

*668 171a [see Box- 5]. X731 in Hone Every Day Bk. I. 

1645 The people were come for their Christmas-box. a 1845 
Hood John Day ii. And wished his box a Christmas-box To 
come but once a year. i88q Post Office Guide^ 12 The pro- 
hibition from receiving payment in addition to the postage 
does not, however, extend to Christmas boxes. 

t Cliristmaslj, a. Obs. ff. Chktstmas + 
-LY 1 .] Proper to the season of Christmas. 

1579 Thynnb Perf. Ambass. Pref., Work done in the 
middest of my Christmasse plaies, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof. 

Chri'Stmasly, adv. 7 ioius-wd. [f. Christmas 
4 -LY 2, after daily, yearly^ etc.] Every Christmas. 

1830 Lamb Lett. xvii. 164 Christmasly at night.. hath he, 
doth he, and shall he tell after supper the story, 

Cliristmas-tree. A small tree, usually a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with orna- 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents ; a famous 
feature of Christmas celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since iis introduction into the royal house- 
hold in the early years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

[*789 Mrs. Papendick Jivtls. II. 158 (N. & Q.) This Christ- 
mas Mr. Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion. 1829 GrevtUe Mem. (Xmas.) The 
Princess Lieren got up a little f£‘te such as is customary all 
over Germany. Three trees in great pots were put upon a 
long table, etc.] 1835 A. J. Kempb in Loseley MSS. 75 
We remember a German of the household of the late Queen 
Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party, ^ 1^8 JUmt. Land. News i Jan. 431/1 
Christmas Festivities at Windsor . . the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ‘ Christmas Trees’, glittering with 
pendant bonbons, etc. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 238, 
1. .had nothing to do but dress dolls for a Chri.stmas-tree. 
1869 Hazlitt Brand's Pop. Anfiq. (1870) I. 287 But the 
Christmas-tree, .came to us from Germany directly, .and is 
still {1869^ a flourisliing institution among us. 

Cliristmasy fkri-smasi), a. colloq. [f. 
CHEISTMAB + -yI.] Characteristic of, or suitable 
for, Christmas. 

1882 Harped s Christmas Piet. 4- Papers 2 A good big 
Christmassy paper. 1^3 T. Anstey in Longm. Mag. lit. 
253 There wa.s something thoroughly Christmassy, .about 
the witchlike old lady. 1884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected to be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels. *887 Pall Mall G, 26 Dec. 2/1 
Representing a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions, 

Christned, -ning, obs. fif. Christened, -iNa. 

Gliristo- (krisstt?), combining form of Gr. 
Xpiaros or L, Chrisfus Christ, as in Christo- 
ceutrlc (-serntrik), a. [see Centric], having 
Christ as its centre; f diristo-cru’ciaa, Obs. 
nonce^wd. [f. L. crux, cruc^is cross -f -ian, after 
Rosicrucian\, one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
Christolatry (kristp'latri), worship of Christ as 
divine; C 3 iristomaaiac(-mi^i’iii^k; [see Maniac], 
etc. 

1873 tr. Oosierzeds Dogynatic i, § 7 The claim that Chris- 
tian Dogmatics shall be Christo-centric, x888 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 522 Fuller could not make his theology ‘ Christo- 
centric' without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God, i6s4WnirLOCK Zootomia 566 Let Rosie-crucians be 
dumb . . a Christocrucian (of which this Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an order, etc. *8x9 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
III. 71 The progress of the Christolatry from the lowest 
sort of Chrkiodtdia. 1880 Swinburne Stud^ Shaks. 2x3 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniacs rolled into one, 

Cludstological (krist^V'd^ikal), a. [f. Chris- 
HOLoai + “10 + -AL.] Pertaining to Christology. 

X847 BucHtr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 61 Investigations 
•of a theological and Christological nature. 1882-^ Schaff 
Relig. Encycl. lll. 1772 The Epistles of the imprisonment 
have been aptly called ‘ the Christological Epistles.’ 

Cliristolo^st (krist^'lodgist). [f. as prec.4* 
-1ST.] One who treats of Christology; one who 
holds a (special) doctrine about Christ. 

1855 W. H. Mill Applic, Panth. Prim. (1861) 36 When 
arguing the principle.. with Christologists such as these. 
X882--3 Schaff Relig. Encycl. I. 466 Nearly all Christo- 
logists admit now the genuine growth and development 
of Christ's humanity. 

Cliristologise (Icrist^-lod^aiz), V. rare-K [£ 
as prec. -t- -ize!!] tt^aus. To make Christological. 

x886 Prof. E, C. Smyth in Homil. Rep. Apr. 288 A Cliristo- 
logizing of Eschatology. 

CliristolOCT (kristp-lddzi), [f. Gr, XptffrSs 
Christ + discourse: see -logy.] That 

part of theology which relates to Christ ; a doctrine 
or theory concerning Christ. 

1673 Oley Prepl to Jackson’s Wks. I. 27 In that part of 
-divinity which I make so bold to call Christology. 1675 Bur- 
THOGGE Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhaps Christologie. 1825 Thirlwall tr. 
Schleiermacher’s Crit Ess. ii. 1838 T. A. Stephenson 
{title) Christology of the Old and New Testaments. 1873 
Lightpoot Comm. Col. 4- Philem. Introd. in The Christ- 


ology of Cerinthus deserves attention. .Cerinthus held, .that 
Je.sus was only the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Cliriston, obs. form of Christen v. 
Cliristopliany (kristp-fani). [f. Gr. Xpiar 6 $-h 
•<pavia or ~<pav€ta appearance,] An appearance or 
manifestation of Christ. 

^ 1846 Geo. Eliot tr. Strausd Life Jesus^ III. 337 The order 
in which he enumerates his Chnstophanies . . appears to be 
the order of time. 1874 E. D. Smith tr. Oehleds O. T. Theol* 
1, 180 Christophanies go on for some time after the ascension 
of our Lord. 1886 Farrar Hist. Interp. 173 In every Old 
Testament Theophany he sees a certain Chnstophany. 

Ghristopker (kri-st^foi). [ad.(ult.) Gi.xpiaro- 
(popos Christ* bearing, which became a Christian 
proper name,] 

fi. A figure of St. Christopher. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 115 A cristofre on his brest of silver 
shene. 1488 ^P7//(3/'5’(£:^?/i'^rlSomerset Hq.)aTabuletofgoold 
with a cristofre. [1845 J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life, 
Chaucer 85 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester’s guardian saint.] 

1 2 . A bearer, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 
Obs. 

Bale Sel. IVks, (1849) Such Christophers of the 

devil. 

3 . Herb Christopher : a book-name of the Bane- 
berry (Actsea spicatd) ; also formerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern {Osmuuda regalis'); and the Blea-bane 
{Fulicaria dysenterica). Stinking Christopher'. 
a book-name for Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixi. 402 We may cal it. .in English 
Osmonde the Waterman, Waterferiie, and Saint Christo- 
phers herbe. 1633 T. Johnson Gerard’s Herbal 483 (Britt, 
and Hoik), In Cheape side the herbe-women call it [PuH- 
caria dysenterica] Herbe Christopher. x866 Treas. Bot, 
16 Actaea spicata .is sometimes called Herb Christopher. 
1879 Prior Brit. Plant-n. 

Christopllite (kri'stij^fsit). Min. [a. Ger. chris^ 
iophit (Breithaupt), named 1862 from the St. 
Christoph mine in Saxony, where found.] A va- 
riety of blende, containing much iron. 

1868 Dana Min. (1880} 48 The. .christophite of Breithaupt, 
a brilliant-black blende from St, Christophe mine. 

t Clirist-tid©. Obs. Also 6 Cliristyde, 6-7 
-tide, 7 -tid. [f. Christ + Tide Christmas. 

*589 R. Harvey PI. Pen;, (i860) 36 I haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon 
§ 342 (i8ia) 352 From September until Christide. 1641 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary iv. v, Let Christ-tide be thy fast, 
And Lent thy good repast. 1656 N. Riding Q. Sees. Rec. 
V. 220 The Sessions next after Christyde next. 

Cliristward (kr9i*stw§id), a. and adv. rare. 
[f. Christ + -WARD.] Towards Christ. 

1645 W. Jenkyn Ser>n. 4 Their affections are., ebbing 
beaven-ward, Christ-ward. i885 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
(Ps.) cxxxviii. 2 The Christward position.^ 1888 Advance 
(Chicago) 2 Aug., Young churches . . growing both Christ- 
ward and manward. 

Cliristy (kri-sti). In 01iristy*s or Christy 
Minstrels, sometimes shortly Christys. The 
name of a troupe of minstrels imitating negroes, 
originated by one George Christy of New York ; 
afterwards in popular use extended to any similar 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro 
melodies accompanied by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with droll jokes. 

Hence Cliristy minstrelsy. 

1873 Miss Broughton iVhwrv III, 19* Wliat are they?.. 
Who are they? Are they Chnsty Minstrels ? 1873 Ruskin 
Fors ClazK YI. 12 You have all made Artificial Blacks of 
yourselves, and unmelodious Christys. 1876 Hallbergeds 
lllust. Mag. 664 (Hoppe’i Christy minstrelsy, .a rather un- 
classical but popular species of concert in America. 

dlTO’UiapIlore. Biol. [In F. chromophore.'] 
A variant of Chromatophoee. 

i88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cliromascope (krffu-ina|Sk<?ap). optics, [irreg, 
f, Gr, xpSi pa colour + -or/fowoy observer,] *An in- 
strument invented by Liidicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of coloured rays of 
light’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

(See Gilberts Annalen XXXVI. 1810.) 

Cliromate (krffa-m^it). Chrom. [f. Chrom- 
ium or Chrom-io -f -ATE^.] A salt of chromic 
acid j e. g. chromate of had, Pb CrO*, much used 
as a ydlow pigment. 

The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called neutral, normal, mono., or meia-ckromates. Chrom- 
ates with two equivalents of the acid are called acid, bi-, 
or dLckromatesi there are hyperacid chromates or 
iri’Chromaies. 

1819 Children Ess. Chem^ Anal. 200 The chromate, the 
only one of these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Henry Elem. Chem, H. i2x Chromate of lead is found 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms. X871 Tyndall Fragm, 
Sc. (ed. 6) I. iv. 103 A solution of the yellow chromate of 
potash. 1^2 Watts Did. C^nt. !. 938 Hyperacid chrom- 
ate or Tri chromate of Potassium. 

Chromatic (kr^imsetik), a. (and Also 7 
cromatick, 7-8 cliromatiq,ue, [ad. L. chromatic- 
us or Gr. ■xpcopariK.bs (chiefly in the musical 
sense), f. colour. Cf. F. chromatiqtee.J 

A. adf. I. Pertaining to colour. 

1 . Of or belonging to colour or colours ; con- 


sisting of or produced by colour. (Chiefly a scien- 
tific technical term.) 

X84X-44 Emerson Ess. Nom. fy Realist Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 251, 

I read for the lustres, as if one should use a fine picture iu 
a chromatic experiment, for its rich colours. i86a Tyndall 
Mountaineer, xii. 97 The chromatic splendours of our 
atmosphere. 1869 Napheys Phys. Life Woman iv. (1:878) 
322 Chromatic memory, or the memory of colors, *870 H. 
Macmillan 'Peach, vii. 149 Though green is the pre- 
vailing hue . . yet the whole chromatic scale may be seen 
illustrated in the foliage of plants. 

b. Chromatic aberration ; the non-convergence 
of the different coloured constituents of white 
light to one focus, when refracted through a lens 
(see Aberration' 6) ; also csdSitA chromatic disper- 
sion. Chromatic function: set Chrom- 

atic printmg: printing from blocks or types inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Brewster ix. § 66. 80 The extreme red rays. , 

will be found to have their focus in i? . . the extreme violet 
rays, .will be refracted to a focus Fmuch nearer the lens. . 
The distance VR is called the chromatic aberration, 1837 
Goring ft. Pritchard 177 The second defect, 

chromatic dispersion, arising from the unequal refrangibility 
of the light. 1879 tr Sempeds Anim. Life 91 Pouchet 
applied the term chromatic function to that adaptation of 
colour to the surroundings of the creature which is indi- 
rectly the result of sight. 1881 Carpenter Microscope i. 
13 The Chromatic error is scarcely perceptible. 

2 . Full of colour, brightly or highly coloured. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., Magnificently varied 
tints, now dazzlingly chromatic, now mellow. 1876 J, Ellis 
Caesar in Egypt 30 Along the floor, Chromatic, tesselate 
with marbles rare. x88o Print. Trades Jml. xxxi. 6 The 
cover still retains its rich cliroraatic character. 

App. transl. Gr. ■xpeopartKbs, ^ in Rhetoric, 
florid, elaborate, artificial * (Liddell & Scott). 

1652URQUHART Je<wel Wks. (1834^ 292 Figurative expres- 
sions, whether. .paradiastolary,ant!pophoretick, promatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition, 

4 . See quot. [cf. Isidore x. 45 Ch^omatiezes, 
quia non confwzditur, nec colorem mutaf.'] 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Ckromatick ichtomzXicas) that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changeth, *678 in Phil- 
lips. 1721 in Bailey. 

II. Music. 

5 . a. The name given to one of the three kinds 
of tetrachords in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonic and the enharmonic, b. In modem 
music : Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale ; admitting notes 
which are marked with accidentals, and are not 
normal to the scale of the passage where they 
occur, but which do not cause modulation. 

Chromatic scale : a scale which proceeds by semitones. 

Chromatic semitone : the interval between a note and the 
same note flattened or sharpened ; e.g. A — ^AJf, Bb — B. 

^ [1397 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Practicall Musicke.* 
is of three kindes ; Diatonicum, Chromaiicum, and Enkar- 
monicum. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 682 Agathon., 
first brought up the Chromaticke musicke. — Gloss., Chrom- 
aticke Musicke, was soft, delicate and eflfeminate, ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinion. 
? 1630 Milton At Solejnn Mustek MS. reading (T.), Those 
harsh chromatick jars Of sin that all our musick mars. 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. m. 35 The second Note . . made flat 
hy the cromatick flat sign. 1680 Butler (1759) L r8o 
His wild Irish and chromatic Tones. 1693 Shadwell 
Volunteers m. (1720) IV, 440 Ah, that’s fine, that’s chrom- 
atick : I love chromatick musick mightily. 1694 Phil. 
Trofts. XVIIL 72 A Ring of Bells tuned to Chromatick 
Intervals. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. ss Chromatic tortures soon 
shall drive them hence, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. a) 
I. i. 25 The regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and minor thirds. X84S E. Holmes Mozart xx6 The 
‘ Cnicifixus \. . often displays chromatic harmony, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of the awful and sublime. i88x 
MACFAUR^n Counterp. iii, 5 A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are interspersed with the five inflected 
notes, 

h. transf. of persons, etc. 

171X Addison No. 29 f 13 Musick is not design'd 

to please only Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distinguishing harsh from disagreeable Notes. X774 Foote 
in Westm. Mag. II. 376 From squeaking Monarchs and 
Chromatic Queens, . I come, 

B. quasi-jA 

•f 1 . Pamfmg. The art of colouring. Obs. 

169s Dryden tr. Dufresnoy (J.), The third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatick or colouring, lyfix Brtt. 
Mag. II. 541 Zeuxis.. excelled all his cotemporanes in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. 

2 . Chromatics. The science of colour. 

£•1790 Imison Sck. Art i. 199 Optics .. consist of three 

S arts, viz. Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics. 1870 H. 

Iacmillan Bible TeaeJu i, xj Sidereal chromatics have 
become a distinct branch of study. i88x Kncnvledge No. 3. 
98 A statement . . with respect to . . the solar spectrum . . 
set forth in other similar works upon chromatics, 

3 . pi. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 

*708 Kersey, Chromaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. 1794 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. HI . 236 The 
ear with harsh chromatics must be teas'd, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas’d. *833 Athenseum 16 Nov, 762, 
I play the flute — she heeds not my chromatics, 

t Cliroma'tical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] — prec. adj, 

1603 Holland Plutarch 486 (R.) Why among sundry 
kinds of musick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
enlargeth, and joyeth the heart, whereas the harmonic^ 
contracteih and draweth it in. 
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Chromatically (kromse-tikali), 4^®?. [f. prec, 
+ -LY.] In a chromatic manner. 

3E7S7 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Ode uJum OdeWks. 1794 1. 401 
Most solemn, most chromatically wise ! *854 J. Scoffern 
in OrdsCire* Sc, Chem. 81 The central spot is chromatically 
illuminated. 1863 Pessi&il Creettim 109 The frontiers of 
a yellow kingdom on a map are never chromatically invaded 
or overshadowed by the splendours of the neighbouring 
blue empire, 

CSsromaijicisiii. Music, [f. Chromatio + 
•ISM.] A chromatic expression, modnlation, etc. 

1879 C, H. Parry in Grove Diet Mus. I. 673/2 Secular 
music had long displayed very free use of chromaticisms 
similar to the modem style of writing. 

Okromati'genoYis, vax. form of Chroma- 
'TOOINOUS. x86o in Mayne Ejtrjhs, Lex, 

diroanatln (krJmmatm), Bicd, [f, Gr. 

Xp^pocT- colour + -IN.] Tissue which can be stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

x88a Gilburt in ymt Quek, CL Ser. Ji. No. i. 32 It is 
proposed to call the denser element which eagerly takes the 
colour ‘ Chromatin/ and the one which refuses it *Achro- 
matin.* i88a Vines Sacks* Bot i. App. 946 He is of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of chromatin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

CflirOMiatism (kr^u*matiz’m). ? Ois, [ad. Gr, 
Xpocpawfds a colouring, dyeing, f, 
to colour. Cf. F. €hromatismei\ 

1 . Natural colouring. 

tyai Bailey, Chrmnatistn.^ the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of any thing. 1731 — H, Ckrontaiisxt (with Physi- 
cians) the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, etc. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Optics, Chromatic dispersion or aberration. 

x8S4 J. Hogg Microsc, i. ii. (1867) 44 The corrections of 

chromatism. 1878 Lockykr Stargazing 123 The chromat- 
ism in one lens shall be corrected by the other, 

B , « Chbomism. 

Inmod.Bicts. 

diromato- (krju*mattf), before a vowel cliro- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. colour, as 

in CStromato'cracy, mnee-wd,^ a ruling class of 
a particular colour, <f.^. of white men 
mato'g’enous a. Path., generating or 
colour. Chrojmatome'tablepsy [Gr. 
wetv to change one^s point of view ; cf. Ablkpsy], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-blindness, 
Ctoomatopsewdopay [Gr, + -opta see- 

ing], «prec, Olrco-matopsy [Gr. -opia seeing], 
coloured or chromatic vision. Ohro^matopto’- 
mefery [see Optometer and -metry], * testing the 
sensibility of the eye for colours’ {Syd, See, Lex,), 
(See also following words.) 

»8s» Maurice in Life (1B84) II. iii, 131 It will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or a Chromatocracy. i860 in 
Mayne Lex.^ CMrcmaiogefims , . zpplied to the 

functions of the derma. i88x Syd. Sac, Lex, s.y. Ckromato-, 
gemus diseaseSf diseases accompanied by discolorations of 
the skin.^ 1849-52 Todd CycL Anai, IV. 1452A Jungken 
employs indifferently the denominations of a chromatopsy, 
chromatopseudopsy, and chromatometablepsy. Ibid, IV. 
1460/2 We could never discover in them any trace of chroraa- 
topseudopsy. 1879 P. Smith Glaucema 76 To ascertain 
whether the chromatopsy might be due to aa in«iuaiity in 
the size of the pupils. 

Ckromatograph, v. nmce-wd, [f. Chro 
MATO-, after photograph.1 tram. To represent in 
colours. 

i860 O, W. PIoLMES Prof, Break f-t, vlii, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed, and chromatographed, 
or done in colors. 

Ckromatograplij (kr^nmatp-grafi). [f, 
Cheomato- + -GBAPHY.} Description of colours. 

*731 Bailey II, Chromatography ^ a treatise of colours ; 
also the art of painting in colours. 1835 G. Field {title\ 
Chromatography ; or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments, 
and their powers in Painting. 

Ciiromatology (krffumatp-ldd^i). [f. Chro- 
MATO- + -BOGY.] The sdence of colours; the 
scientific investigation of colouring matters by 
spectrum analysis, and other modes of research. 

1846 in Worcester, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s,v. Compar- 
ati've Chromaiology, the relationship between colouring 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope. 

diromatometer (kn^Rmat^rmte). [f. Ghro- 
MAro--f -meter.] A measure or scale of colours, 

1835 Henslow Bescr. ^ Phys. Bot, 200 These may be 
arranged in a diagram termed a Chroraatometer. 1858 
Whewell Hist, Sc. Ideas 1. 341 (L.) And thus, .the prism- 
atic spectrum of sunlight became, for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. 

ChTOmmiophore (kTd^’watt>B&j), PhysioL 
Also -plior. [f. Cheomato- + Gr. ~<popos bearing, 
bearer.] A pigment-cell, possessing contractile 
processes, contained in the skin of many animals. 
Esp. applied to those of the Cephalopoda, which 
by their contraction and change of shape cause a 
change of colour in the skin. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 1870 Rolleston Anim, Life 
Introd. 89 [In Cephalopoda], The tegumentary system is 
distinguished , . by the presence of chromatophores. 1873 
Mivart Elem. Anat. xii. 488 We may find (e,g. in the 
Chameleon) cutaneous structures termed chromatophores, 
which are little sacs containing pigment of various colouis 
and each with an aperture, which when open allows the 
colour to appear, 1881 Mivart in Nature No. 615. 336 In 
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trout which are kept alive in dark places, the black chroma- 
tophores are expanded, and consequently such specimens 
are very dark-coloured. 

Hence Otoomato'pliorons a,, bearing chromato- 
phores. 

1881 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Gliromato'scopy. * The examination of the 
colour of bodies ’ {Syd, Soc, Lex.), 
ClnfOlliatospliera (krtfn'matifsfiai). Astron, 
[f. Chbomato- + Sphere.] - Chromosphere. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc, 97 The objectionable word chromo- 
sphere (for chromatosphere) should be replaced by sierra, 
1879 Prof. Young in H. Warren Recr. Astron. v. 87 With 
some bright streamers low down near the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence Chvomatosqplie'ric a. 

187a Prof. Young in Proctor Orbs around us 309 Chro- 
matospheric matter (red hydrogen in this case). 

CllTomatrope (,kr^u'matrtf«p). [irreg. f. Gr. 
Xpwfta colour + -rpotr-os turning.] A magic-lantem 
slide consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in front of the other. 

i860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. c 1865 J. Wvlde in Circ. 
Sc. I, 64/2 Chromotropes are . . two pictures so arranged 
that they may revolve over each other on a common centre, 
1874 tr. LommeVs Light 98 Phantasmagoric representation, 
dissolving views, chi-omatropes. 1876 E. W. Clark Life in 
yapan 17s After various well-known scenes . . interspersed 
with curious revolving chromatropes. 

Chromatro'poscope. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-o-KOTr-or observer.] (See quot.) 

xPiBiX Nattire XXIV. 120 The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apertures, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed. By degrees the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On suddenly putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the complementary colours come 
out with great brightness, and purity. The instrument is 
named a dhromatroposcope. 

Chromatype : see Chromotype. 

OlirOBie (krffam). Chem, [a, F. chrome, f, 
Gr. colour; so called by Vauquelin, 1797, 

from the brilliant colours of its compounds.] 

1 . The name originally given to the metal 

Chromium. 

x8oo Med. yrnl. III. 173 Cit. Vauquelin .. on a new 
metallic add which he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
. . it had the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. This property, 
and that of [producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the name of 
chrbme. 1808 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 260 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome ; and the ruby 
from the acid. 183a G, Porter Porcelain <5* Gl. 277 The 
protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass.. Chrome is the natural colouring matter of 
the precious emerald. 1837 J. Macculloch Proofs A itrib, 
God III. xlv. 182 The existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 
1871 Hartwig Snhterr. W. xxxi. 385 Chrome, like cobalt, 
is used chiefly as a pigment. 

2 . Applied to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained from chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
lemon chrome. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as chrome alum, a double 
sulphate of chromium and an alkali-metal, iso- 
morphous with common alum ; chrome colour, 
a colour prepared from a salt of chromium; 
chrome green, (a.) the sesquioxide of chromium 
(CrgOs), much used as a pigment ; also (^,) ap- 
plied to a pigment made by mixing chrome yel- 
low with Prussian blue ; chrome iron ore (also 
called chrome iron-stone, chrome iron, chrome ore, 
chromate of h-on, chroj/iite), the most abundant 
ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of chromic 
oxide (Cra Os') and ferrous oxide (Fe O) ; chrome 
ochre, an argillaceous mineral containing chromic 
oxide (Crg Og) ; chrome orange, chrome red, 
pigments prepared from the dibasic chromate of 
lead (2 Pb O, Cr O3) ; chrome yellow, the neutral 
chromate of lead (Pb Cr O4), used as a yellow 
pigment ; also attrib. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem, I. 934 With Prussian blue it 
[chrome-yellow] forms a green mixture, called *chrome- 
green, or green cinnabar. Ibid. I, 949 Chromic o.xide.. 
forming one of the most permanent greens, called chrome- 
green. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 245 The chief ore is 
*chrome Ironstone, a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Iron. 1805 Jamesqn Min. II. 523 *Chrome ochre. 
1819 BlacJm. Mag. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 
pigment called ^chrome yellow or chromate of lead, 1859 
Todd Cycl, Anat V. 3^2/2 The chrome-yeUow colour of 
the walls. 

Ckirpmic (krff«'mik), a, Chem, [f. CHROME + 
•ic. Cf. F. chromiquel\ Of or belonging to 
chromium ; containing chromium in chemical 
comtbination. Applied in Chem. to compounds 
in which chromium combines as a triad, as chromic 
iron s= chrome hon ore ; chromic chloride Crj Clej 
chromic oxide Cr^j O3 ; chromic add or chromic 
anhydride Or O 

x 8 m tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 389 The chromic acid has 
an orange-red colour, with a pungent and metallic taste. 
1844 Dana Min. 445 Chromic iron occurs only in serpentine 
peks. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 246 Chromium Dichloride, 
is obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic 


chloride, r&ys tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xiv. 213 The photo- 
chemistry of chromic combinations. 

ClirOMiferOlls (kmmi'feros), a. ' [f. Chrom- 
ium + -feeous,] Yielding chromium. 
i88x Nature XXIV. 24 Two chromiferous minerals. 
dirOBlissn (krffwmiz’m). Bot. [f. Gi. xp^p-^ 
colour + -ISM. Cf. F. chromisme.\ Abnormal 
excess of coloration in plants. 
x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

CJlTOIEite (krJ'Rmoit). Chem. and Min. [£ 
Chrome or Chrom-ium 4- -ite.] 
a, Chem. A compound of sesquioxide of chrom- 
ium (CraOs) with the protoxide of another metal. 
Hence D. Min. Name for chrome iron ore (see 
Chrome 3). 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem, II. 61 Dr, Thomson is disposed 
to consider it as a bichromite of iron. Ibid. II. 64 It 
appears to be doubtful whether any compounds exist 
that can properly he called chromites. 1850 Dana Min. 
43| Chromite. ^ 1879 Watts Diet Chem, 1 . 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, forming compounds of the 
form M"0.Cr.2 0a or M^'Cr-^Oi, which may be called 
chromites. The be.st known of these compounds is 
chrome-iron ore, in which, however, part of the^ chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium and sometimes by 
iron. 

Obroxuixim (krffumit^m). Chem. [Latinized 
form of the French name chrome, on the ordinary 
type of names of metals in -lUM.] A metallic 
element, symbol Cr, not occurring in the free 
state, discovered by Vauquelin in 1797. It is 
remarkable for the brilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its compounds. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 251 The metal called 
chromium. xSia Sir H. Davv_C«<?;«- Philos. 463 Chromium 
is a white brittle metal, requiring an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 42 Besides sodium, 
the sun's atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metals. 

attrib. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chetn, 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide. 

Oliromo- (krffR'mt?). 

1 . Chem. Combining form of Chromium, as in 
chromo-carbon, -chloride, -cyanotype, -glucose, etc. 

1845 year Bk. of Facts 234 To distinguish it from the 
cyanotype process of Sir John Herschell. .Mr. Hunt pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1864 Reader 26 Mar, 
393/3 The chromo- carbon prints were transferred to zinc- 
1875 tr. Voxel's Chem. Light xv. 261 If a pigment impres- 
sion — that is a chromo-glucose-picture— is produced on glass. 
1870 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
h^rogen, or chromo-tartaric acid. 

2 . Shortened form of Cheomato- [f, Gr. xp^P^> 

XpLpctros colour, cf. Gr. dxpcofios, *=• 

d.xpojparos, rroXvxpLfiaros, etc.] , asin Chro'moMast 
[Gr. pxacrrbs sprout, germ], * a variety of connective 
tissue corpuscles found under the skin and in the 
parenchyma of Batrachia, Mollusca, Annelida, 
and some fishes. It possesses ramified processes;, 
and contains a black pigment ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.)* 
Chromo-meter [see -meter. Cf. Cheomato- 
-meter], an instrument for determining by means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores. 
Chro’mopliaue [Gr. -pavijs appearing, showing], 
‘ a generic term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retina of animals where they are held in solution 
by a fat ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). Chro-mophore [Gn 
-jtop-Qs bearing, bearer], see quot. and cf. Chrom- 
OGBN. Chromophotography, a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in their natural 
colours. Chromopho-tolithogrraph, a photolitho- 
graph produced in colours. Chro-mophyll, BoL 
[Gr. (pibXXov leaf, after cklorophyllj, the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chromopto-meter. [Cf. Chromatoptometry], 
*an instrument for determining the sharpness of 
the colour sense in man ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,), Hence 
Chromoptome-trical a. 

X876 S. Ketts. Museum Catal. No. 3720 Weber’s Photo, 
and Chrqmometer. 1879 Aihenseum ^ Apr. 444/2 An instru- 
ment which he has designed for making accurate determin- 
ations of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which, 
he lias given the name of a ‘ chromometer’. 1885 Landois 
& Sterling^ Human Phys. II. 963 In the cones are the 
pigmented oil globules, the so-called ‘ chromophanes 1879 
Watts Diet, Chem. VIII. i. 696 The body whose presence, 
in conjunction with a salt-forming group, determines the 
possession of tinctorial power, may be conveniently called 
a chromophore. x88a American III, 263 A successful 
chromophotolithograph of the old vellum drawing. iSSa 
Acadony 4 Feb, 77 The chlorophyll .. is fading before., 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls collectively 
chromophyll. 1876 S. Kens. Museum Catal. No. 3721 
Weber’s Chromoptometrical Tables. 

Chromo (kr^e-mi?). Colloquial shortening of 
Chromolithograph. (In use shortly after 1850). 
Also in comb. 

1868 Daily News 27 Nov., The six chromo-facsimiles of 
my water-colour paintings are now lying before me. 1874 
F. Leslie's Illust Nenvspr, 10 Oct. 79 (Hoppe), Selling our 
new maps, pictures, chromos. 1875 Printing Times 15 
Jan. ^ Louis Prang*, Mr. Prang [born 1827] was the first to 
apply. . the designation of * chromos being an abbreviatioa 
of ‘ chromolithographs *♦ 
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Cliromogen (kwa-mja^en). [f. Chboko- 2 -f 

-GEN.] (See quots.) 

x8s8 Thudichum U rme 328 The chromogen of indigo- 
ferous plants is a peculiar colourless substance. 1879 Watts 
Did. Chem. VIIL i. 696 The compound which requires 
only the presence of a salt-forming group to convert it into 
a dye-stuff may be called a chromogen (thus NO2 is the 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, and nitroben- 
zene is their chroraogen*. i88a Syd. See. Lex.^ Chromogen^ 
a former term for a supposed vegetable colouring matter 
which is acted upon by acids and alkalis in producing red, 
yellow, or green tints. 

Hence €3iromog*©*3iic a. 

Cliromograpli (kr^«-in%raf). [f. Chromo* 2 

+ -GRAPH.] 

1 1 . A picture in colour ; ? a dbromolithograph. 

18&J, Realm 15 June 6 Mr. Day. .is about to reproduce the 
drawings in full size chromograph. 

2 . An apparatus for multiplying copies of written 
matter, in which aniline dye is used instead of ink. 

The writing is transferred to the surface of a gelatinous 
substance, whence many copies can be taken on paper by 
pressure, without further application of the pigment. 

1:880 Whitaker's A lmanack 330/2 Under the head of the 
“chromograish’ there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenient apparatus for reproducing manuscripts, 
plans, etc. 

Hence Chro’mograpli v.^ to copy by means of 
the chromograph. 

Mad. The Examination papers will be chromographed 
from the examiner's copy. 

Ghro'molitli, Short for Chromolithograph. 
[So F. chramolithell 

1884 E, E. Hale Fortunes of Rachel iv. 37 A chromolith 
of the mosque at Delhi, 

Hence Cliaiomoli'tMc a. 

x84<j. Proc. Soc. Antiq. 1 . 22 (D.) An impression of a 
drawing on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed Cliromolithic. *879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. iii. 
50 The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
litbic plate. 

CliromQlitllOgraph (krjum^li-l)%raf), sh. 
[f, Chbomo- 2 + Lithograph.] A picture printed 
in colours from stone. Also attrib. 

i860 Sat. Rev., IX. 438/2 In future all the Chromo-litho- 
graphs will be executed in Germany. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chem. 286 The general appearance of the solar spectrum . . 
is seen by reference to the chromolithograph plate, 1870 
En^. Meek. 7 Jan. 404/3 In 1850 Messrs. Hanharts produced 
their first chromo-lithograph. 1875 VogeVs Chem. Light 
XV. 249 If it is wished to make a chromo-lithograph of a 
painted picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone 
for almost every colour must be prepared. 

So Ohromoli’thogpeapli v. Irans.^ to print in 
colours from stone ; Chromolitlio-grapher ; 
ChromolitIiog‘ra‘pMc a. 

1845 Art yml. Mar. 67 Chromo-Iithographic illustra- 
tion.s. 1850 Ibid. Aug. 262 These prints are executed , . in 
chromo-lithographic colouring, invented by Professor Zahn 
in 1818, and practically applied since 1827. i86a Thornbury 
Turner I, 341 It (the T^m^raire] has also been yhromo-litho- 
graphed. 1883 Athenaeum 24 Nov, 674/2 A highly finished 
coloured plate , . drawn from nature . . and chromo-litho- 
graphed. 

Ohromolitliograpliy (kr^ urmt^ilit^rgrah)- 
[mod. 1 Chbomo- 2 + JCiTHOGRAPHy. (Named 
chromo-Uthographu by M. Godefroi Engelmann 
of Miilhausen in 183^.)] The art of printing in 
colours from stone. 

1839 Art fptl July 98 Printing successively, from several 
stones, the different hues requisite to produce a coloured 
impression; this is called chromalithography. 1843 Ibid. 
Mar. 67 The example of chromo-lithography which accom- 
panies the article. 1868 Daily News 27 Nov., Arrange- 
ments . . for the multipUcation of a number of his pictures 
by chromolithography. 

Cliromoli*thLOtirLt, rare. The colouring or 
tinting of a chromolithogra£h, 
i88x Ruskxn Love's Meinie I. ui. 91 The lithographs by 
Dressier, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lithotint) poor. 

Chromopliaiie, -phyll, etc. : see Chbomo- 2. 
Cliromospliere (krJa'm<J*'isfi»i). Astron. [£ 
Chbomo- 2 + Sphere. 

The form of this word has been objected to in favour of 
ckromaiospkere. But although the latter shows the usual 
Greek type of compounds from sbs. in -/xa, -j«,aT-, the short- 
ened form was also used : see e. g. the compounds inorirepjtM)- 
for crmpfmm-f also those in vSpo- not vSaTG-,] 

The red gaseous envelope round the sun, outside 
the photosphere. 

Stellar chromosphere: the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round a star. 

(19 Nov.) Lockver in Trans. CLIX, 430 The 
continuity of this envelope, which I propose to name the 
Ghromosphere, a name suggested by Dr. Sharpey, 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 288 Hydrogen is found -.surrotmding 
the luminous portions of the sun's body as a zone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. xxi. 367 Above the luminous photosphere is an- 
other envelope known as the chromosphere. 1879 Newcomb 
& Holden Astron. 304 The chromosphere or sierra. 

Cliromosplieric (krtmmciisfe'rik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the chromosphere. 
X869 (14 Apr.) Lockyer in Proc. R. S. XVII, 416 Stars , . 
may. .have their chromospheric light radiated from beyond 
the limb. 1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. App. 439 Cata- 
logue of chromospheric lines. 1878 N ewcomb Pop. Astron. 
in. ii. 278 Hydrogen and other chromospheric gases, 
Cliromot3rpe (kr<7u*m<yt9ip). Also chroma- 
type. Nkotogr. [f. Chbomo- I +■ Ti/TTos type.] A 


process for obtaining photographs by means of | 
paper sensitized by a salt of chromium ; a picture | 
produced by this process. Also attHb. 

X843 R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit. Assoc.) in Year Bk. of 
Facts (1845) 234 The chromatype prcK;ess. 1853 — Man. 
Phoiogr. 72 Under the general terra of the Chromatype, I 
would propose to include all those processes which involve 
the use of any of the salts of chromium. 1854 J. Scoffern 
in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 85 Other processes . . described 
under the names of.. Chromotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype. 

Ohro:motypo graphy, Chro'motypy, printing 
in colours, 

x8sx Repts. of Juries^ Gt, Exkib. 403 Chromotypy, or 
printing in colours. Ibid, 688 M. G. &lbermaiin, of Stras- 
burg, for his Chromo-typography. 

ClirOlUO'a.S (kr«?«'m9s), a. Chem. [f. Chrome 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to chromium : applied 
to compounds in which it combines as a dyad. 

1840 Henry Elem. Chetn. II. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
acid). 1873 Williamson § 187 Chromous oxide is 

analogous in its salts to ferrous oxide. Ibid. § 189 Chromous 
chloride Cr CI2. 

Chromoxylography ('kr^«:m/ 7 i 29 iV'grafi), [f. 

Chromo- 2 -b Xylography,] Printing in colours 
from wooden blocks. 

1887 Q. R. Jan. 108 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
series of blocks printed in succession, was derived from 
China. ^ 1887 A thenmum 26 Feb. 294/1 Chromo-xylography 
— in which the Japanese altogether surpass us to this day. 

So CliromoxyTogrrapli, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

1868 HARTWiG(^zVf.?) The Tropical World . .with 8 Cliromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 

t ClirO'nnile. Ohs. [f. Gr. colour + 

vXrf matter.] = Chromophyll. 

^ 183s Lindley Inirod. Bot. {1848) I, 131 Chromule, which 
is the fluid colouring matter of plants, 1870 Bentley Bot. 28. 

Cliromy i kr^wmi), a. [f. Chrome + -y.] Abound- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chrome. 

X883 HarpeYs Mag. Mar. 538/1 Rugs with chromy land- 
scapes. 

dironal (kr^u*nal\ a, rare [mod. f. Gr. xpbv-os 
time + -AL.] Of or relating to time. 

1875 Eng. Surnames n. 23 We. .have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon surnames, geographical, 
topographical . . chronal . . and historical. xSdS Linn. Soc. 
Jrnl. XX. 227 Chronal Segregation is Segregation arising 
from the relations in which the organism stands to times 
and seasons. 

Cliron-a*liagfram. [ad. mod.L, chron-ana- 
gramma : see Anagram, and Chronogram.] An 
anagram of achronogram, expressing the same date. 

16x3 {title\ Anagrammata et Chron-anagrammata Re^a, 
nunc primum in Me formd in lucem emissa. .Londini. Ex- 
cudebat Gulielmus Stansby. x88a J. Hilton C kroner. I. 
14 The next is a chron-anagram on the death of rrince 
Henry Frederick, son of James I, each making the amount 
of the date of his death— 1612, his age — 18, the day of No- 
vember— 6, and the hour— 6, total 1642. 

CHrone, obs. form of Crone. 

Clironic (kr^*nik), a. Also 7 chron^qiie, 7-8 
clironick(©. [a. F. chronique ad. L. chronicus, a. 
Gr. xpoviK-bsj of or concerning time, f. time ; 

see also -IC. In late L, chronicus was extended by 
the physicians to qualify diseases (sense 2), for 
which the Gr. word was Caelius Aureli- 

anus wrote a work De Morbis acutis et ckronicis.'\ 
tl. Of or relating to time ; chronological. Ohs. 
160S Broughton Corpiption Relig. 26 Ihere was no 
Chronique observation in record before Eratosthenes, .com- 
piled one. 

2 . Of diseases, etc. : Lasting a long time, long- 
continued, lingering, inveterate ; opposed to acute. 

1601 Holland uP/zVz/ II. 391 These long diseases which be 
called Chronique. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint, 11. 193 
Chronic pains, which surely HU, though slow. 1788 J. C. 
Smyth in Med. Commun. II. 174 The disease .. becomes 
more or less acute or chronic. X813 J. Thomson Led. 
Inflam. 128 Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, but, 
in some instances, by a real or apparent absence of the 
constitutional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 
usually accompanied. x8s8 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 220 
Pestilence, which had become chronic in Italy, 
b. So with invalid y and the like. 

1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion feA. 4) igS Chronic in- 
valids and persons of a delicate habit of body. 1861 Emer- 
son Soc. 4 " Solit. Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 131 The chronic 
valetudinarian. 

3 . transf. Gontinuous, constant. 

i86g Mii.i. Repr, Govt. (1865) 30/1 A state of chronic revo- 
lution and civil war. 1864 Linnet’s Trial II. in. v. 44 Most 
women have a chronic horror of anything resembling a court 
of justice, i^x E. Burr Ad Fidem viiL 142 Chronic doubts 
require chronic relieving. ^ 

4. subst. » Chronic invalid, sufferer, etc. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 11/2 We question whether the 
late donor intended his sanatorium to be filled with chronics. 

f Cliro'tticable, Only 104 cronio- 

able. [prob. in OF., f. craniquier to chronicle.] 
Deserving of being chronicled. 

14x7 City Let. in Riley Mem. (1868) 660 The noble 

knyghthode in your cronicable excellence aproeued. 

Cbxonical (krp-nik^), a. Also 7 crorLical(l, 
cliromoall. [f. as Chronic a. + -al 1 .] 

1 1 . Of or relating to verbal tense. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 92 The frenche tqnge useth never augmenta- 
tion neyther chronical nor sillabical in theyr fyrst sillables. 


2 . Of or pertaining to time, regulated by time, 

1647 Torshell in Phoenix (1721^ 1 . 102 The continuance 

and Chronical method of the Scripture-history. ax6szj. 
Smith Set. Disc. v. 138 Our knowledge is chronical and suc- 
cessive, and cannot grasp all things at once. 1802 Bentham 
Princ. Penal Law Wks. 1843 1 . 456 Punishments of the 
pecuniary or chronical class, .are susceptible of being exactly 
measured, 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr, in Jrnl. Geogr. 

XXIX. 168 According to the people, whose greatest 
chronical measure is a Masika, or rainy season. 

3 , Of disease : = Chronic 2. 

1601 T. Wright Climad. Years (1604) 13 There are two 
sorts of diseases, sharpe and cronicall. 1694 Child Disc. 
Trade (ed. 4) 184 Desperate and acute diseases, as well as 
chronical. 1762 Goldsm. Misc. Wks. (xZyi) III. 309 The 
diseases of the poor .. were mostly chronical. 1805 W. 
Saunders il/zVz. Waters 198 Afflicted with, .a chronical diar- 
rhoea, etc. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 20 The acute disease, 
changing into chronical, 

b. transf. 

1673-3 M-Ksesm. Reh.Transp.ll.f^'^ Chronical Negligence 
and Ignorance. 1682 Anmt. GlanvilVs Lux O. 

i 5 Those seven Chronical Sleepers that slept in a Cave from 
)ecius his time to the reign of Theodosius junior. 

Chrouically (kr^^-nikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In a chronic manner; inveterately. 

1834 H. Miller Sck. 4 (1858) 8 Health chronically 

delicate. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics 86 Each savage 
tribe, chronically hostile to neighboring tribes. 1884 
Rea/. 2 Feb. 145 To replenish a chronically empty purse. 

t Chronicalness. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -ness.] 

1731 Bailey Chronicalness, the being of long continuance. 
Z773 in Ash. 

Clironicity (kr^ni-siti). [f. Chronic + -ity.] 
Chronic quality or condition (of disease'). 

x86i Bumstead Ven. Dis, (1879) 673 In proportion to the 
chronicity of its development. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv.. 
Dis. 205 The tendency, .is towards chronicity. 

Cbromcle (krp-nik’l), Forms : 4 eronykle, 
-ikle, -ecle, kronykele, 4-6 cronycle, -icle, 5 
cronycuU, -kyl(le, {Sc.) corny kyl, cronikill, 
-col, 5-6 cronakXe, -acle, 6 crownycle, -aole, 
cponiokill, chronaele, -ickle, 6- cbroaicle. 
[ME. cronikle, -ykle, a. AF. crmicle = OF. cronique, 
see Chronique. Here and in some other words, 
the non-etymological and non-phonetic -ide may 
have been due to association with words such as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spelling with ch dates to the Renascence. 

(Occasional spellings crowfticle, •acle in x6th c., appear to 
imply a fancied connexion with crown, as in occasion^ 
med.L. coronicula. Sc. writers often had a form cortticle.)} 
1 . A detailed and continuous register of events 
in order of time ; a historical record, esp. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 
treatment, or any attempt at literary style. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9239 Yn Jze Kronykeles 
hyt ys wryte. c 1330 — Ckron. (1810) 248 J?ei brouht |i>e 
cronykles, Mt wer in Scotland. *387 Trevisa Higden. 
(Rolls) II. 77 (Matz.) Bro)>er Ranulf .. compiled and made 
pis present cronicle. CX440 Promp. Parv. 104 Cronycle or 
cronykylle, cronica, hisioria. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. 
85 Abbots, Pry ours, & men of relygyon wry ten the lyues & 
the dedes of kynges. .And therof made grete bokes and lete 
calle hem cronycies. XS30 Lyndesay Papyngo 31 1 The Cron- 
ecklis to knaw I the exnorte. 1541 Barnes Wks.iisj^i 186/1 
Out of Autenticke crownycles. 1555 Eden Decades W, Ind. 
(Arb.) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver \i. i. 99 Recorded for ever in the chronicles of that 
empire. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867J 246 Chronicles 
were written when the science of true history had yet no 
existence. 1867 Stubbs Benedict s Chron. Pref. ii. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 126 The old folke (Times 
dating Chronicles), 1606 — Tr. < 5 * Cr. iv, v. 202 Let me 
embrace thee [Nestor] good old Chronicle, Thou hast so 
long walk’d hand in hand with time. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat, V. 121 The progress and improvement of society, .is a 
chronicle of inestimable value. X821 Byron Sard. ii. L 
(1868) 360 The stars, Which are your chronicles. 

2 . spec. Chronicles : name of two of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. 

1333 Coverdale, The first boke of the Cronicles, called 
Paralipomenon. 1764 T. H. Croker, etc. Did. Arts s.v., 
In effect, the .. chronicles are an abridgement of sacred 
history to the return of the Tews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 1837 Penjiy Cycl. Vll. 129/2 Ezra . . is supposed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronicles. 

3 . gen. A record, register, narrative, account. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 299 Lesyngis, fablis and veyn 
cronyclis. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VII f, i.n. 74 Ignorant Tongues, 
whidi neither know My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The Chronicles of my doing. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. u 
Byron 216 The long chronicle of its manifold experiences. 

b. Hence : A frequent title of newspapers, e. g. 
The Daily Chronicle, Weekly Chronicle, etc. 

4 , attrib. and Comb., as chronicle-sheet, -writer. 
1377-87 Holinshed Chron. I* 32/1 The common opinion 
of our chronicle-writers. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4 
Friar i, Our chronicle sheet which hangs in the refectory. 

Cbrouicle (krf?*nikT), v. [£ prec,] To enter 
or record in a chronicle. 

a 1440 Sir Eglrnn. 1339 In Rome thys geste cronyculd ys. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iri. 1329, I wyll have cronekyllyd 
J>e 3er and Jie reynne. i^x Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. 
(1887) 171, 1 beleeue that, .which is cronicled of them. 179S 
Southey Occas. Pieces xi, Wliose obscurer name No proud 
historian's page will chronicle.^ 1881 J. Russell Haigs 
Introd. 9 We do not write the history of a nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings, 
b. gen. To put on record, to register. 


CHEOK-ICLEB, 

1460 Pol. Rehfy L, poems (1866) 16 Now shall oure treson 
he corn icied for evar. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, r, i. 41 He 
that is so yoked by a foole, Me thinkes should not be 
chronicled for wise. 1604 — Oik 11. i. 161 To suckle Fooles, 
and chronicle small Beere. 1781 Cowper Lett, 6 Oct., There 
is nothing agreeable, .in being chronicled for a dunce. s866 
Liddon Bampt, Led. viii. (1875) 489 Christ’s victory is 
chronicled, .in the conventional standard of modern society. 

Hence Oliromcled ///. a , ; Cliro aiicling vbL so. 
and ppl. a. 

i8a6 Scott IVoodsi. iii, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 1863) II. iv. i. 168 
Genealogical chroniclings of earlier periods. ^ i86a D. Wil- 
son Prm, Man i. (18651 8 Chronicled memorials of an older 
. .civilisation. 1885 Aikenseum 24 Oct, 529^1 There is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. 

Cliroiiicler (kr^?'nikbi), sh. Forms : 4 croni- : 
culer, 4~5 -yculer, 4-6 cronicler, 5 cronylcler, 

6 ciironocler, 6- clironicler. [f. Chronicle v. 

-f -EE k] A writer or compiler of a chronicle, a 
recorder of events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden, (Rolls) 1 . $ (Matz.) Thro the dili- 
gence of croniclers. C1400 Three Kings Cologne 46 
Gerraanus , .was a Croniclere of Crlstis tyme, 1559 Myrr. 
Mag.f PKorcesier v, They be unwurthy the name of Croni- 
cler.*5. 1600 Shaks. L. iv. i 105 The foolish Chrono- 
clers of that age. a 1839 Praed Poems IL 108 Some 
aged chroniclers record Her hopes, her virtues, and her 
tomb. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 338 Plato was not, like 
Xenophon, a chronicler of facts. 
fig, 1830 J. G. Strutt Syh*a Brit. Introd., The peasant. . 
regards it at once as his chronicler and landmark. 1856 Kane 
Arci, Expl, I. xxxi. 423 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 
winter’s progre.ss. 

+ Clironiclor, Ohs. rare. [f. prec.] To 
chronicle. Hence Chroniclering ///. a. 

1662 Fuller Worthies^ Lincolmk, n. 155/2 Out of an 
Anonymal Croniclering Manuscript. 

+ Chro'niclist. Ohs. rare—K [f. Chronicle 
+ -1ST.] A chronicler. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclist, 

+ Cliro*lliq,TL@< Ohs, Forms : 4-5 cronique, 

5 -yque, -yke, 5-6 -ike, 6 cliroziik, 7 chronique. 
[a. OF. cronique, ad. med.L. cronica, chronica, 
a chronicle, from L. chronica, -ortm pk, a. Gr. 
XpoviKo. annals {also chronology), lit. ‘ things ’ or 
* matters of time f. time.] A chronicle, 

narrative of events in order of date. 

c X386 Chaucer Priest's T. 388 If a Rethor couh® 

faire endite He in a Cronique mighte saufly write As for a 
souereyn notahilite. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 67, I find en- 
sample in a cronique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 233/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued Ixxxviii yere. 1336 Pilgr. Tale 85 
in Thynne Animawv, 79 The cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could reherse. Rolland Crt. Venus r. 298 In. 

Chronik and Scriptour. 1671 L. Addison West Barbary 74 
^odd> The best chronique that can be now compiled. 

Clironique, obs. form of Chronic a. 
ClLTOuist (kr^mist). rare. [f. Gr. xp^vos 
time + -1ST.] A chronologer. 

1870 Atkenseum 14 May 639 The Chronists dependent on 
Eu.sebius. 

Chronocler, obs. form of Chronioleb. 

11 CkrOBO'crator. Ohs. (In 7 -^ator.) [Gr. 
XpovoKpdrcop.'] Asirol, A ruler of time, 

X647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxi. 733 The Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are all one. 1863 
L^msAstron. 374 A writer , .creating or annihilat- 

ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen ; he becomes, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Cliroiiograxn {kip'ndgT&m). [[mod. f, Gr. 
Xpho‘OS time +• 7pa/i/ta a writing, f. ypa^^tv to write, 
C£. F, chromgramme.'] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguished by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

‘Thus, in 1666, when a day of national humiliation was 
appointed in the expectation of an engagement between the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet issued in reference 
to the fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page : ‘ LorD haV e MerCIe Vpon Vs ^ It 
will he seen that the total sura of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
date 1666 ’ [A tkengeum No. 2868). 

1631 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1676) X79/2 He may .. 
make. .Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names- 1623 R. Tisdale (titles. Pax Vobis, A Congratu- 
latorie Poem . . and some other Chronograms. 1640 Shirley 
Humorous Court. Ti,\\, Now you can make chronograms, 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 601 f 6. 178X Harris PhiloL Enquiries 
(1841) 520 Chronograms, .were not confined to initial letters 
. . the numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters hy being written 
in capitals. 1882 Jf. "B-VL-tm Ckromgrafm I. Pref. 5 The 
word Chronogram is said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to^ the King of Poland in X575. IHd. 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram that every 
numerical letter in the sentence must be counted. 

CliroBCJgrammatic (kr^?m<%ram^-tik), [f. 
pree., and Gr. ypafiimriuSs from jpdfifia: sec -lO.] 
Of or pertaining to a cbronogram. 

X828 in Webster. 1882 J. Biiton Chronograms I. 458 
The title-page is printed in great letters, black and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic. i88a Athenseum 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing chronogrammatic legends. 

CliroBOgrammailical, a. prec. 
a 1666 Howell (J.) * Gloria lausgue Deo, saCLorVM in 
SfficVIa .sunto.’ A chronogrammatical verse, which includes 


see 

not only this year 1660, but numerical letters enough to 
reach above a thousand years farther. 

Hence CKronogramma-tically adv, 

169X Wood Atk. Oxott. II. xti (R.) These Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed, .some like pillars, some circular, some 
chrono-grammaticaliy. 

CliroBOgrammatist (kr^%rse*matist). [f. 
Chronogram, and Gr. ypaixpiariarris from ypaptixa : 
see -1ST,] A maker of chronograms. 

1726 Addison Dial. Medals iii. 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to be a ^eat Chronogrammatist. 1791- 
1824 D’Israeh Cwr. XzV. (Routl.) I ii/i The chronogram- 
matis compels even Horace to give the year of our 
Lord. 

Chronogra*inmie, a. [f. Chronogram -j- -tc.] 

*« Chronogrammatic. 

1863 Lowndes BtUiogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vobis or 
Wits Changes tuned. .A chronogrammic poem. 1883 AT. ^ 

C. 24 Feb. 159/2 Sometimes part of the composition only is 
chronogrammic. 

ChrOBOgrapll (kr^*n<?graf), ff. Gr. xpo^^* 
yp6.(pos recording time, f. xpovo s iimQ -h yph<p-eiv 
to write.] 

tl. = Chronogram. Ohs. 

166a J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 103 D, Streit- 
hagen Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Flourish, hath 
writ down a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Craig. 

2 , An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

x868 Lockyer EUnt. Astron. 271 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stations A and B. x8^ 

F. Britten Watch <4 Clockm. 51 The term Chronograph is 
now generally applied to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand ..which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to fly back to zero by pressing either the pendant or a knob 
at the side of it. 1889 Callendau Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electric chronograph capable of recording auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any .stroke. 

attrib. 18^ F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 51 The Chrono- 
graph hand generally beats fifths of seconds. x886 York 
Herald 11 Aug. 2/3 Repeating and Chronograph Watches. 

dironograplier (kr^n^-grafoi). Also 6 -ier. 
[f. Chronography, or Gr. xpovoypd<l>-os, F. chrono- 
grafihe + -er.] A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

1548 Hall Chron. (xBog) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles ’ 
and peruse our EnglisheChronographiers. xs^o Balk Image 
Both Ch. (1560) B, Chronographers and historianes. iS77"87 
Holinshed Chron. HI. 940/1 lohn Fox our ecclesiastical! 
chronographer. a 1734 North Lives I. Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, but a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. x886 Q, Rev. Apr. 312 Westminster had long ago 
had her chronographer. 

CliroziograpMc (krpnogrse'Gk), a. [f. Chrono- 
graph +-ic.] 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, a ckronograpb. 

1867-77 G. (JHAMBERS Astron. vin. 777 The chronographic 
method of recording transits, x86® Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
No. 534. 275 By., the chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a chronograph, the observer is enabled to 
confine his attention to the star, Athemeum ^ May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing with the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 

2 . Chronogrammatic. (Chronograph i.) rare. 

[1634 (title) Chronographica Gratulatio in Felicissimum 
Adventum Serenissimi Card. Ferdinandi Hispaniarum In- 
fantis (in Hilton)]. x88z J. Hilton Chronogr. I. 449 The 
book is chronographic throughout . .There are 1081 chrono- 

g rams. Ibid. Pref. ii They were occasionally constrained, 
y chronographic necessity, to use inelegant Latin. 

OhronograpMcal (kr^n< 7 grae*fikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL 1.] Of or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 862 An ancient Latin 
i Chronographicall Table, 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIIL 294, 

I have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as well 
as autobiographicai- 

ClirOBO^apllically (kr^n^^gras’fikali), adv, 
[f. prec. + -LY 2^.] In chronographic manner; a. 
Chronologically, b. Chronogrammatically. rare. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 600 The progress in climate . . in- 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
X882 J. Hilton Chromgr. q No date on the title-page 
beyond that which is thus chronographically expre.ssed. 
CtoOBOgrapliy (kn7np*grah). Also 6 crono-. 
[a. Gr. xpo^oyp^^ki abstr. sh. t xP^yoypdf-Qs time^ 
recording, a chronicler ; f. xp^vo-s time + 7/)a4>-eiJ^ 
to write. (In this and the allied words in which 
is stressless, the ^ is variously made 0 or p, 
passing into 6, 0,)] 

1 . * The description of past time, the chrono^ 
logical arrangement of historical events ' (J.). 

1348 Hall Chron, Hen. IV. an. i (R.) In whiche crono- 
graphye, yf a kinge gaue to them possessions, .he was called 
a saynct. ^ 1570-0 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 15 My 
purpose, .is to write a topographic, or description of places, 
and no chronographie, or storie of times. 1634 F. Vilvain 
Chronogr. i Chronogruphy [is] a discussion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11 . 124 
Recorded in a kind of monkish chronography. x8si Sir 
F. Palgrave Norm. 4 - Eng. 1 . 1x5 Notes, .transcrihed so as 
to constitute complete chronographies, 

fb. -Chronology. 

16x1 CoRYAT Crudities 432 The Ecclesiasticall history of 


CHEOWOLOaiZB, 

Eusebims. .he hath illustrated with a learned chronographie. 
1667 PhiL Trans. IL 575 Two Tables of Vniversall Chrono- 
graphy. a 1734 North Lives (.1826) I. 8, I . , may err in 
some points of Chronography. 
f 2 . Position and relations in time. Ohs. 

16x2-13 Bp. Hall ContempL N. T. iv. xi, Consider the 
topography, the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle, 

3 . Kket. (see quot.) Obs. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesio m. xix. (Arb.) 246 If we 
describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, summer 
. .noone, euening, or such like : we call such description the 
counterfait time, cronograpkia. Examples are euery where 
to be found. 1637 J. Smith Myst.Rhet. 223 Chronographie 
is a Rhetorical JExornation, whereby the Orator describes 
any time or season for delectations sake. 

4 . The making of chronograms, rare. 

1882 J. Hilton Chronogr. xx Composed . . by a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

t Cbrono-grapliy, v. Ohs. rare-^. [f. prec.] 
To chronicle, recount. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert TrazJ. 190 Touching which Paged, 
the Singales (their Priests) Chronography That once Jonna 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derision. 

Clironologer (kr^n^dodgoi). Also 7 crono- 
loger. [f. Chronology - f-ER I.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
order in time of events ; a chronologist. 

a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Pref. ■ R.), The most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, that Christ was born in October, and not in 
December. x6i6 R. C. Times Whis. vii. 3167 Recorded by 
cronologers. 1623 Cooke in Harl. Misc. iMalham) IV, 36 
Marianus..is reputed, by your Baronius, Nobilis Ckrono* 
graphus, a worthy chronologer. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. 
Ch. ii. 28 Chronologers judge the conversion of St. Paul to 
have happened in the very last year of Tiberius. 1837 
Gladstone in Oxf. Ess. 50 A region, essentially mythical, 
neither approachable by the critic nor measurable by the 
chronologer. 

Clironolcgic (krpn^v*d,^ik), a. Also 7 -iqno. 
[f. Chronology, or its sources : see -10.] Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 6 The root of Chronologique 
calculation. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. in. vi. 69 Chrono- 
logic science. 1839 De Quincey Thehan Sphmx Wks. X. 
237 Its usual chronologic date of nine centuries before 
Christ. 

t b. suhst. in pi. Ohs. 

lyax-xSoo Bailey, Chronologicks, Books treating of Chro- 
noWy. 

CEronological (krpn<?lp*d5ikal), a. [f. as 

prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

X614 Raleigh Hist, World 11. xxii. (R.), In the chrono- 
logical table. 1644-52 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. xix. (1821 » 288 
Gantz hath summed them all u]^ in his chronological history, 
1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew iii, 16 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events. 
*755 Young Centaur il. {17 sj) IV. 150 These moderns, .dip 
into you, as into chronological tables, to know what hap- 
pened before the^ flood. 1824 Dibdin Lihr. Comp. 747 A 
chronological sei'ies of our classical poets. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 
order of the Platonic writings. 

2 . Relating to or dealing with chronology. 

a x69t Boyle Wks. VI, 616 (R.) Those so much desired 
chronological labours of the late worthy Bishop of Armagh. 
a 1^3 Barham Ingold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 
logical references. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. App. 586 
Pointing out the chronological impossibility of the tale, 
X87X Hartwig Suhterr. W. i. 5 Every leading fossil has its 
fixed chronological character. 

Chronologically (kr^?m7V-d2ikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -Lt In a chronological manner or 
order ; in or according to order of time. 

169X Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) H. 213 The bishop of St. 
Asaph., has interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically. «X734 North Lives (1826) III. 275, I 
could not write it chronologically as I desired. ciSxs 
Fuseli Led. Art vi. {1848) 484 As critically unjust as 
chronologically inattentive, i^x Prof. Ramsay in Nature 
No. 618. 420 The fourth series chronologically . . consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the InnerTIebrides. 

Chronologist (kr^mp-lodgist). [a. F. chrono^ 
logiste, in mtod-lL. chronologista-. see Chronology 
and -1ST.] One versed in chronology ; a Chron- 
ologer. 

x6ii CoTGR., Chronologiste, a Chronologist or Chronicler. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 135 Touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologists agree not. 1726 De Foe 
Hist. Devil i. i. (1840) 12 Satan would make a very good 
chronologist, settle every epoch, correct every calendar. 
X835 Thirlwall Greece L vii. 277 The same time which the 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the Ionian migration* 

Chronologize (kn^Of^-lodgaiz), v. trans. Also 
7 crono-. [L Chronology : see -3ZE.] 

’f l. To chronicle, record. Ohs. 

*6x6 R. C. Times* Whis. v. 2251 We will have the deed 
cronologizde. *633 M. Carter Hon. Redtv. (1660) The 
black Book of Windsor.. Chronologises it on the., [date], 

2 . To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 
logically or reduce to a chronological system. 

*846 Grote Greece (1851) n. 75 The numerous and contra- 
dictory guesses, .of the Greeks themselves in their attempts 
to chronologise their mythical narratives. 1884 Gairdner 
Prof. BreweYs Hen. F///, Pref. 5 To catalogue and chrono- 
logize a number of miscellaneous documents. 

Hence CbronoTogizing- z /^4 

*862 Lit. Churchman Ylti. Most persons ar® 

driven to some imperfect chronologizing of their own. 
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CHBYSALIS* 


f Oliro’nologiie. Ods. rare~K next ' 

3:658 UssHER Ann. Age vi. 335 Eupolemus, the Historina, 
deduceth his Chronologae from Adam. 

ClirOHOlogy (krt 7 nf?-lod 2 i). Also 7 cronology. 
[ad. mod.L, aironologia, f. Gr. time + 

•koyia discourse : see -LOGY. (For pronunciation 
of first 0 see Cheonography.) 

App. dating only from 1 6th c. Chronologia tem^orum in 
Dionysii Historia comprehensortim^ per L. Biragum, was 
published at Basle in 1532. Cotgr. has F. chrotwlogie.'\ 

1. Tlie science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recording and arranging 
events in the order of time ; computation of time, 
assignation of events to their correct dates. 

1593 R. Harvey Pkilad. 15 When they beganne to Rule. 
How long th^ ruled. This part of History is named Chron- 
ology. 1678 CUDWORTH Intell. Syst, 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pythagoras himself. 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist, Ind, I. 261 We gain a link to connect the 
chronology of India with that of Europe. 1878 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer 46 Of chronology, the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its events is adjusted, 
Homer knows^ nothing 1878 Stanford Symk Christ i. 7 
At variance with the dates of Hebrew chronology. 

f b. = Chronography i. Ohs. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph, led. 3), Chronologies story of times 
ast. 1616 Bullokar, Chronologies the knowledge of Old 
tones. 1623 so Cockeram, 

2. A chronological table, list, or treatise. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 6 The testimonie of those which 
out of the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 163s Swan Spec. M, ii. § i (1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologic seems to alledge some other reasons. 1666 
Dugoale Grig. Jurid. Txtle-p., Also a Chronologie of the , 
Lord Ciiancelors and Keepers of the great Seal. 

t Chronoma'Stix. Obs. rare, [f, Gr. 
Xphvo-s time + a whip or scourge.] A 

scourge of the time. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememh, vn. ^^o The Valiant Poet, 
they in scorne doe stile me. The Chronomastix. 

Chronometer (tonfj-mi'taj, krp-). [f. Gr. 
Xpovo-s time + pirpov measure.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring time ; spec, ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temperature. They differ 
from watches in having a more perfect escapement 
and a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. rate a chronometer : to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the true time. 

Some watches are named half-chronometers, 

[1715 Kersey, Chronomeirum or Chronoscopium Perpen~ 
diculnm, a Pendulum to measure Time witli.] a 1735 Der- 
HAM lj*'» According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. 1780 J. Arnold Account, .of a Pocket 
Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astrou. X. 159 Method for finding the longitude of 
places., by means of a chronometer. 1812 Woodhouse 
Astron, viii. 49 The time of the transit is to he marked by 
a clock or chronometer. 1855 Emerson Misc. Fort. Repub. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year, 
b. transf. and Jig- * Time-measurer.’ 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman Sc. Relig. I. vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first, .to observe and collect such data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers. 1872 Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm. 
390 Sun and stars, whose rising and setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature. 

f 2 . Mus. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition ; a Metronome. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 135/2 The musical chronometer is 
by no means a modern contrivance, 

3 . aitrib. and Comb.j as chronometer-balance, 
-boXs -maker ; chronometer-escapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposed by the wheels at only one point in a 
complete oscillation. 

1878 Markham Gi. Frozen Sea v. 63 A *chronometer-box 
was picked up, but empty. 1874 Knight Diet. Afech., The 
■^chronometer escapement, .is the most perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. 1837 
Penny Cycl. V 11 . 135/2 The most eminent *chronometer- 
makers in this country. 

CflironoiSietaric (krf7ni?me*trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to chronometry ; relating 
to the measurement of time. Chronometric (or 
chronometricat) Governor: an improved form of 
governor for regulating the velocity of an 
engine.:. ■ ■ , 

1830 Lyell Prific. Geol. {1875) I. ii. xviii. 433'^ To obtain a 
Chronometric Scale. 1838 in Proc. Amen Phil. Soc* I. 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachusetts. 1875 Posts 
Gaiust, ted, 2) loi The imperfection of chronometric instru- 
ments. 1881 C. W, Siemens in Nature No. 626. 622 Another 
invention, .the Chronometric Governor. 

€li^Oiiometrical (krf7n<7me*trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -..i.L.] »:prec. 

1838 in Proc. Amen Phil. Soc. I. 51 Sextant constructed 
for the chronometrical survey of Massachusetts. 1845 
Darwin Foy. Nat. i. (1879) ^ To carry a chain of chrono- 
metrical mea-surements round the world. 1864 H. Spencer 
Illustn Univ. Prog. 142 Our chronometrical measurements 
of astronomical periods. 

Hence Chronome-trically 

1863 Reade Hard Cash I. 225 They would find the hot 
fit and the cold return chronoraetrically, at intervals as 
regular as the tide's ebb and flow. 


dirOHOmetry (krt?nf?*metri)* [mod. f. Gr. 

Xpop* -os time 4- measurement : see - metry.] 

1 be art or science of accurately measuring 
time. 

1833 Sir J. HERScaKt. Astron. ii. 79 Chronometry. .enables 
us to fix the moments in which phenomena occur, with the 
last degree of precision. xSs* D. W i^on Preh. A mi. (i 863) 
I. 6 The elements of a new historic chronometry. 1862 
Smiles Engineers HI. 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chronometry and horology, 
b. Measurement oi time. 

1837 Murray Vital Princ. t6 A compensation curb to 
regulate its chronometry. 1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron, 
ii. 23 Is the celestial chronometry getting deranged? 

Ckronoxiomy (kri^n^i-nomi). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpdvo-s time + -vopta arrangement, ordering : see 
-NOMY.] Mode of reckoning and measuring time. 

1882 Max Muller India^ What can it teach us ? 151 No 
necessity whatever for admitting, .that the Hindus went to 
China for their lunar chrononomy, 

Cliroiiopher (krp-niffhj). [f. Gr. xpoVo-s time 
+ -<popos carrying. (Cf. Christopher. ')'\ An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

1867 Chatnh, yrttl, xxxvni. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or ‘ chronopher ’, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received froni Greenwich. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing 275 The hourly signal at the 
Post Office, .is distributed by means of the Chronopher. 

CJirOUOSCOpe (kr^*nz)isk<7wp). [f. Gr. xpbvo-s 
time 4 -atcoTTos observer.] An instrameut for ob- 
serving and measuring time. 

+ a. A chronometric pendulum. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Leoc. Techn.s ChronoscopCs the .same with 
a Pendulum to measure Time. 1731-X800 in Bailey. 

b. An instrument for measuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has been chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire targets 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the wire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by electricity. 

1846 Faraday Res. xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounts I 
gave of Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic chronoscope. 

c. (See quot. ) 

1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clochm. 60 [A] Chronoscope. . 
is. .a clock in which the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. 

Hence Oliaroaosoo'pic a. 

X876 S. Kens. Museum Catal, No. 1354 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line by the cur- 
rent itself. Ibid. 3953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forks. Set of 
4 tuning forks, .to be used as chronoscopes. 

Chronoscopy (kn^n^-skopi). [f. Gr. xp< 5 j'o.s 
time + -aieoTTta observation.] Observation and 
exact estimation of time. 

i88z Pop. Science Monthly Hfgl. 433 The later chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility of determining the edu- 
cability of the nervous system to a punctual obedience. 

il Chronostielion (krfnp*stikf7n). [mod. f, Gr. 
Xp< 5 i^o-stime + arlxos row, line of verse.] (See quot.) 

x8^9 N. 4 Q. Ser. 11. vn. 284 A chronosticon is properly a 
poetical line which by its letters, or some of them, indicates 
a date. 1882 J. Hilton Chronograms 23 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on the 30th day of January. 

Chronotliermal Akrpn<?J?s'amal), a. [f. Gr. 
i time + $ 6 pp 6 s hot, warm: cf. Thermal,] 

I Relating to time and temperature, 

xSBimSyd.Soc.Lex. 

Cbrony, obs. form of Crony. 

Chroolepoid (krJ,p-l/poid), a. Bot [f. Gr, 
Xpa)s, XP'^^^ colour + Acw-ts a scale 4 -oiD.] Having 
small yellow scales. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chrusopasse, obs. form of Cheysoprase. 
Chryolite : see Cryolite. 

Ciirys- (kris), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr. gold ; chiefly in chemical terms ; 

properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as Cbrysamide [see Amide], an amide 
(N . H2 . C7 HCNOaja O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueous ammonia (Watts). 
Clixysaml'dic acia,anacid(NH8.C7 H 2 (N 02 ) 202 ) 
forming salts called Chxysa'inidates. Olirys- 
a'mmio, -a*mio acid, an acid (G7 H2 Nj Og) pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon aloes, form- 
ing salts called Clixy*sammates. Chrysa-niline, 
a brilliant golden-yellow dye (€20 Hn N3), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline ; also csilltdi aniline yellow. Chrys- 
ani'sic acid, an acid (GjHsNsOt) obtained, by 
the action of nitric acid on anisic acid, in small 
golden -yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
Clirysa*nisates. Clxrysa*roTjin, tbe medullary 
matter of the stem and branches of Andira Ara- 
roba dried and powdered, Goa Powder, dhry’s- 
azin, one of the dioxy-anthraquinones of the 
second group, crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 
minae, or red-brown highly lustrous needles; it is 
the basis of ebrysamide and chrysammic acid, 
which is tetra-nitro-ckrysazin. Chrysean, a 
I sulphur derivative of hydrocyanic acid, obtained 


in yellow flocks. Cliry seone, an orange-coloured 
insoluble substance obtained by digesting calcium 
silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. Cliryseae, 
a crystalline hydrocarbon (CigHja) of the Anthra- 
cene group, obtained in bright yellow glistening 
scales. Obrysin, a substance obtained, in bright 
yellow shining plates, from the buds of Bopuhts 
nigra ; called also Ctoysi’uio acid ; its salts are 
Ctoysinates. 

1842 Turner Elem. Chem. 1149 With Ammonia, Chrys- 
ammic Acid forms a deep purple solution, which deposits 
dark green crystals. These are not Chrysammate of Am- 
monia, but probably an Amide. 1864 Pop. Sc. Rev. III. 
437 A yellow aniline dye called Chrysaniline. X87S Ure 
Diet. Arts I. 187 Chrysaniline and its .salts dye .silks and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour. 1887 T. L. Brunton 
Text-bk. of Pharmacol, (ed. 3V909 Chrysarobin Ointment. 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIL 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold, c 1865 Letheby 
vxCirc. Sc. 1 . 118/2 Among the first are, .Chrysene, ^ 1873 
Watts Fownes' Chem, 758 Chryseney a solid, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. 1880 Libr. Univ. KnotvLNl. 75 
The most powerfully fluorescent bodies known are . , chrys- 
ogen, chrysene. 

Chrysalid (kri'salid). [f. L. chrysal{l)id-s Gr. 
Xpv<jo.Kb.id- stem of xpu<raXAiT CHRYSALIS ; or per- 
haps from the (mod.) L. pi. chrysalid- es^ in English. 
Cf. F. chrysalide.Ji 

1 . Chrysalis i. 

X777 Phil. Trails. LXVII. 75 The operations of nature 
in eggs. Chrysalids. 1S35 Browning Paracelsus v. 144 
Like chry.salids impatient for the air. T, R. Jones 

Afiim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 371 The chrysalid . . presents very 
much the appearance of a .small barrel. 

b. (esp. as in Chrysalis 2 .) 

x88o Swinburne Study Skaks. ii. (ed. 2.) too The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature which was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring touch of Shakespeare. 

2 . attrib. Of or pertaining to a chrysalis \lit. 
and figX 

XS02-13 Bingley Anim- Biog. (ed, 4) I. 44 In their chrys- 
alid state they remain for some time . .perfectly inanimate. 
1864 Realm 22 June 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill has slept its chrysalid winter, it will come out winged 
with a better promise of reform. 

Clirysa*lidal, a- rare. [f. prec. 4 -AL.] Of 
or peitaining to a chrysalis. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 620 Before it enter’d the chrys- 
alidal State. 

Cbrysali'dian, a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -ian.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

x8si Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 301 The sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave. 

Clirysaliiie, «. [irreg. f. Chrysal-is 4 -ine. 

This and Chrysaloid, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were ckrysal-y whereas it is chrysaiid-.l 
Of, or of the nature of, a chrysalis. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk IL 353 The chrysaline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture. 187^ Ckamb. 
Jml. VII. 306 In a kind of transitional or chrysaline stage. 

Cbry sails (krisalis). PL chrysalides 
(krisse'iidfz) or chrysalises (kri-salisez) ; but 
chrysalids is often substituted ; cf. orchids, [a. L. 
chrysallls, chrysalis^ a. Gr. gold- 

coloured sheath of butterflies *, deriv. of xpvo'-iSs 
gold : cf. epvakkts rush-wick, f. &phov a rush. The 
etymological form has -altis, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. langs.] 

1 . The state into which the larva of mOsSt insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect. 
In this state the insect is inactive and takes no 
food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case. 

1658 J. Rowland Moufefs Tkeat. Ins. Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutation.s . . of Catterpiflers . . into Chrysallides 'that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon them). 1670 Phil. Trans. 
V. 2078 The Chrysalis or Aurelia, .which shews no parts at 
all of the Animal to come. i768'74TucKERXif. Nat, (1852) 
IL 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no chrysalis left 
behind. 1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. IV. 555 Having several 
Chrysalises suspended to a piece of paper. X856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. 172 A people from whom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for cen turies were falling like the 
shell of a chrysalis. 1874 Lubbock Grig. <§• Met. Ins, i. 11 
When full-grown, the grubs .. turn into chrysalides. 

{esi>. as: the shell or case whence the per- 
fect insect hursts.) 

1791 Burns Wks. 73 Men who . . mu-st . . like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wished-for 
height, there to roost, a stupid chrysalis. 1824 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser, i. (1863) 234 She is in the real transition 
state, just emerging from the chrysalis. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. Lxxxii. From state to state the spirit walks; And 
these are but the shatter'd stalks, Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1828 Star k Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 1. 368 Preparatory to under- 
going their change into the chrysalis state, they construct 
a cocoon. 1855 Kingsley Lett. (1878- I. 455 To get rid of 
walls and roofs and all the chrysalis case of humanity. 1885 
H. C. M‘‘Cook I'enants Old Farm 74 In the following 
spring the chrysalis-skin bursts open. 

Hence Chrysalism, Chrysalize z?., nonce-wds. 
[Irregularly formed : see Chrysaline.] 

1833 Hook Parson's Dau. (1847) 145 Having cast his 
skin, and burst from the chry.salism of a commander on 
halfipay into the splendid butterfljdsm of a barony. 1827 
Carlyle Germ. Romance HI. 229 Should the Parson ever 
chry,salise himself into an author. 1837 Blackw. Mag. 237 
The hairy caterpillar chrysaliseth not. 


GHBYSABOID 

ClirysaloM (kri-saloid), [irreg. f. Chbys- 
AL-is + -oiD : see Chrys aline.] Chrysalis-like. 

1816 CoLEBROOKE in Asiat jResearckes XII. 539 Coty- 
ledons two, unequal .. chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 1830 
LiNDLEYiViiA Sjfsi, 233 A i-seeded drupe, with crumpled 
chrysaloid cotyledons. 1843 Blackw. Ma^. LI II. 80 They 
..emerge from the chrysaloid state of chil&ood. 

€lir3rs*ail.tliesmOUS9 rare, [f. Gr. xpvcr- 

dpe^fx-Qv (see next) + -ous.] - Chbysanthous. 

tSSi in Sj'd!. Sac. Lex, j 

CJirysantliemtim (krisse*n]}/m:ym). [a. L. i 
chrysanthemum^ a. Gr. the com- 

marigold, f. ■xyva-ii's gold + dvBe/xov flower, bloom ; | 
also Vcamomileh] i 

1 . a. The herbalists’ name for the Corn Marigold ' 
(now C, segetum), a composite plant with brilliant 
entirely yeliovy flowers j b. hence made by Lin- 
nsens the botanical name of the genus to which 
this belongs, having species with flowers of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy {C. Leucanthe?num) 
with yellow disk and white rays. 

*578 Lyte Dodoe 7 is x 87 Some . . do call . . it Chrysanihemtmti 
that is to say, yellow Camomill. 171a tr. Potnefs Hist, 
Drugs I. 38 Yellow radiant Flowers, like those of the 
Chrysanthemum. 17*7 Bradley Fain, Diet. s. v. Ficoides^ 
The Cryaanthemum or Corn- marigold. 1879 Lubbock Set. 
Lect, i. 22 The Common Feverfew or large white Daisy | 
{Ckrysanthemwn parihetiittm). 

2 , In Horticulture^ ordinarily applied to a number | 

of cultivated species of this genus, esp. C, sinenses 
much prized for the beauty of its flowers and for 
blooming in November and December. | 

1798 C. ^Marshall Gardenmg xix. 328 Chrysanthemum ; i 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cuttings, or 
slips, in September. 1858 Glenny Card. Eveiy-day Bk. 
215/1 The Chrysanthemum . . is very hardy when planted 
in the ground. x8(So JIl. Lend. Hews g Nov. 481/2 The 
Inner Temple Garden . . The great autumnal boast of the 
garden is the chrysanthemums on the northern border. 
xSSS Pall Mall G, 8 Nov. 10/2 Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of the introduction of the chrysanthemum into this 
country. 

aitrib. 1880 Miss Bird yapan L 20 The notes, .are orna- 
mented with the chrysanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mod, Newspr, Working men’s chrysanthemum show. 

Clirysa*TltllOUS, a. rare~^^, [f. Gr. 
golden-dowered + -ous.] Having yellow flowers, 
i88t in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Olirysele^liaiitiiie (krisiel/fse-ntinl, a. [ad. 
Or. of gold and ivory, f. 

gold + lAe4>tivTivos of ivory, f. €Xe<pavr- 

elepbant, ivory.] Of gold and ivory : applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene Parthenos of Phidias. 

1827 Gefitl, Xevn. If. 607 The earliest productions 
of chmelephantine sculpture, or statuary in gold and ivory. 
1852 G. Butler Princ. Jmitat. A ri 82 Like the other great 
chryselephantine statues, it . . was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold ; the ivory being used for the flesh, the 
gold for the drapery. 

1878 Swinburne Poe^ns 4- Ball, Ser. n. 89 In types of clean 
chryselephantine verse. 188a Symonds in Macm, Mag. 
XLY. 323 Much of his best work . . is chryselephantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 

t OhrysmaU. Obs, Astrol. [? irreg. f. Crisis.] 
See quot. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xlvii, 291 Bayes Critical!, Decre- 
tory and Chrysmall are all one. 

ChrysHie, etc., obs. f. Chrism, etc. 

ChTyso- (krist?), before a vowel Chets-, com- 
bining form of Gr. gold, in combinations 

already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
the analogy of these. 

1 . In general combinations and derivatives, as 
CJltrjrso-aristo'cracy [loosely for chrys"] mnee^ 
wd.y an aristocracy of wealth, = chr}>socracy, 
ChrysobuU [med.L. chrysobuHum, med.Gr. 
Xpycf^jSovAAoi'], a golden bull or bulla aurea, 
Chrysoca'rpous (tz. [Gr. Kapirbs 

fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (Syd. Soc, 
£ex.). Oh3gr‘SOc!hIore[mod.L.«rArf/^i?i:A/Jr-2'f(f.Gr. 
X\cop- 6 s green)], the Cape Mole, whose fur has a 
gold-green lustre. CiirysocMo'rous a., of a golden 
or yellowish green. Chryso’cracy [after arista- 
eracy^,mlG of the wealthy, plutocracy. Cliryso- 
garaphy [Gr. writing in letters of 

gold. So Ohry’sograpli v. t7-ans. ChxysoTogy 
[Gr. -Ao7ia discourse : cf. Gr.xpvaoXSyos speaking 
of gold], the science of gold or wealth. Cliryso- 
a magnet which attracts gold. \\ Chryso- 
sna'la {i. Qt. xpmofiffXov golden apple], a genus 
of beetles with metallic lustre; it has been Eng- 
lished Ctoysomel; hence, also, Clirysomeli*- 
deottsir., etc. Chryso'pliilist, Ohryao'philite 
[Gr. xpva 6 (pt\-os gold-loving + -1ST, -Itb], a lover of 
gold. fChrysopee [late Gr. XP^y 

(roiroiSs goldsmith, f. iromv to make; cf. P". 
chysoJ>^e], the art of turning other metals into 
gold. Chrysopoe'tic a. [Gr. mtrjrm-Ss making], 
gold-making ; also quasi-jrA in //swr. *t CSuryiso- 
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sperm [Gr. ffvlpim seed : cf. Gr. 
gold-engendering], Akk.f a substance that is the 
‘ seed of gold Chrysosplene, Chrysosplenium 
or Golden Spleen wort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O. Saxifragacem). Ohrysotype [see -type], 
a photographic process in which chloride of gold 
is used to develop the negative; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. 

1838 O. W. Holmes A 7 it. Breakfd, (1861) 167 The weak 
point in our *chryso-aristocracy. *885 E. C, Stbdman in 
Cent, Mag, XXIX. 511 Even our ‘ chryso-aristocracy ’ he 
thinks is bettered by the process. 1882 A J. Evans in 
A rchseol. XLVII 1. 33 A *chrysobuU of the Serbian Emperor 
Dugan. J847 Nat. Encycl. 1. 265 Among the Insectivora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochIore, 1828 Sterling 
Ess. 4- Tales (1S48) 11. 27 The government is a ^chryso- 
cracy. *86i G. W. Holmes Elsie V. ix, That extra- 
ordinary hybrid . . between democracy and chrysocmey, a 
native-born New-England serving-man. 1855 Fraser's 
Mag. LI. S72 The *chrysography and other decorations 
of the outer walls. 1867 O. T. Hill E 7 tg. Mmasticistn 
285 The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greek 
manuscripts between the fifth and eighth centuries. 1839 
Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. x. 219 Reading his name 
*chrysographed on a red morocco despatch-box. 184^ 
Brande Diet. Sc. 4* Aris^ *Ckrysology , .that branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the production of wealth. 1713 
Addison Guardian No. 122 Jod.) An account of the*chryso- 
magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. x8. . 
Bowles Valley in Andes^ The ^chrysomel and purple but- 
terfly. 1863 Bates Nat. Atnazons vii. 168 Sm^I *chryso- 
melideous beetles. i8ii Edin. Rev. XVII. 375 All enter- 
prizing *chrysophilists. 1823 Lamb Elia,, Char. Dram. 
Writers, B. Jonson iL.\ The seeing, touching, and hand- 
ling pleasures of the old ^chrysophihtes. [1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. II. V. (1616) 631 Is Ars sacra. Or *Chrysopoeia .. 
A heathen language?] 1772 Nugent tr- Hist. Friar 
Gerund 1 . 198 The most recondite secrets of the Ciysopee. 
1715 tr. Panciroliud Rerum Mem. 11. vii. 315 *Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. 1805 Southey in Robberd 
Mem. W. Taylor II. 86 If I could write tragedy — the true 
chrysopoetic vein. i6io B. Jonson Alch. n. iii. (1616) 627 
Your stone, your med'eine, and your *chrysosperme. i8ii 
Jjrrsmu Landmarks iv- iv. 200 Lichens and golden *chryso- 
splene adorn the massive walls. 1842 Hunt in Matt. 
Pkotogr. 118531 58 A process to which I propose applying 
the name of *Chrysotype..I have not yet Gune lo, 184;^ 
obtained a complete command over all its details. 1843 
Year Bk. Facts 218 The preparation of the chrysotype 
paper. 1845 Athenaeum 22 Feb. 203 The Chrysotype, a 
beautiful process discovered by Sir John Herschel. 

2 . esjf. in Chem. a,ndMin., as Clirysoffesi [see 
-gen], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene (Watts). Chrysole'pic acid 
[Gr. Afw-ts scale], a synonym of picric acid, 
because it occurs in yellow scales ; Chrysolepate, 
a salt of this acid. 01irysophaii(e [Gr. *(l>av-f 
ipaiveip to bring into sight], C/tem. a name given 
to an orange-red bitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts); also 
to chrysophanic acid. ChsrysaphaxLe, a 

synonym of Cuntonitb. Chrysopha'nic acid 
[as prec.], the yellow colouring principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen. OhrysophyU [Gr. 
<pt>Xk-ov leaf], the yellow colouring matter of 
plants. Clnrysoquiiio-iie [see Quinone], a com- 
pound (CigHjoOji) obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
(Watts). Ohry'sotile [Gr. riAoy shred, fibre], a 
fibrous variety of serpentine, 

1842 Turner Elem. Chem. 1149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in beautiful golden yellow scales of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however it resembles in its properties. 

Chrysolepate of Silver formsdark brownish-red needles. 
1844 Alger Phillip's Min. 645 Chrysophane. 1869-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 460 Chrysophane. .resolvable by 
acidsinto chrysophanic acid and sugar. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Footn. Nature 1 18 The common yellow wall-lichen , . yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystalHzable colouring matter 
called chrysophanic acid. xSsio Dana Min. 255 Cnrysotile 
is fine asbestiform. 1888 Atkeriseum 10 Nov. 628/3 The 
Canadian asbestos, .is termed by mineralogists chry.sotile. 

Clirysoberyl (kri*si7be-'ril). Min. [ad, L. 
chrysoberyU-us (Pliny) — Gr. ^ 

variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f, xpt 5 tr< 5 -s gold 

+ i8^ycvAAoy Beryl.] 

fa. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of yellow. 

Tb. A yellowish green gem, in composition an 
aluminate of glucinum. A variety with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophane or cats-eye. 

[1398 Tr^isa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xx. (1495) 559 Cri- 
soberillus is a manere kynd of beryll, and pale greynes 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4* Min. Introd, 86 Some Cstones] are green as. , 
chrysoberil. 175* Chambers Cycl., Chrysoheryl, a precious 
stone ; being a kind of pale beryl, with a tincture of yellow. 
31796 Kirwan Min. led, 2) I. 261 Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reflects, 
seemingly from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish green 
and golden yellow. 1874 Westropp Precious Stones 67 
The cymopliane, or chrji^beiyl catVeye, exhibits as it 
were the pupil of an eye moving about within the stone. 
jSSB Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 10/2 ‘ The Hindoo Lingam God ’, 
consisting of a chry^beryl cat’s-eye fixed in a topaz, and 
mounted in a pyramidal base studded with diamond-s. 

t ChLrysocon, (kri*si?kfl). Obs. Forms; 6 
chrisecoH, ekrisocoll, 7 chxysocoll, -cole, 
-choUe, -caL [a. F. chtysocoUe ‘ gold-solder, 
borax, green eaxthe ad. L, chrysocdlat a. Gr, 


CHBTSOPBASE. 

XpvdSfcokXa gold-solder, f. gold -f noKka 

glue.] «Chkysocolla I. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of chrisecoli, that is ever unperfect unless tempred with gold. 
1590 Greene Never too /i2/^(i6oo) 89 Gold is the ChrisocoH 
of loue. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. Magnificence 
601 (D.l Now as with Gold grows in the self-same Mine 
Much ChrysochoIIe, and also Silver fine. 1657 Fkys. Diet., 
Chrysocal, a kind of mineral found like sand in the veins 
of some metals. 

Clirysocolla (krisaVla). [see prec.] 

tl. A name meaning ‘gold-solder’, anciently 
given to some mineral or minerals ; it may have 
included borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied ; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Obs. exc. Hist. 

x6oo Holland Livy iv. xi. 1377 note, Heliogabalus . , 

G arnished them with gold, and paved the very fioore with 
brysocolla. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 * Min. Introd. 8r 
Some [stones] move vomiting, as chrysocolla. 1668 Wil- 
kins Real Char. 64 Chrysocolla, Borax. 1730 A. Gordon 
MajfieU s Amphiih. 9 Mixing Crisocolla or Terraverd with 
the Sand, 1768 Buys Diet. Ter 77 is A 7 't, Chrysocolla, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral somewhat like Pumice stones, found in 
Copper-mines. »86i C. King riwA (i866> 15 It may 
be that our Malachite was the^ Chry.socona of the Ramans, 
a name given to native verdigris from its use as a solder for 
gold work. 

2 . In mod. Min. The name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in texture. 

_ Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan Min, II. 134 Mountain Green. Chrysocolla. 
1872 R. B. Smyth Mmmg Statist, 95 Impure clayey 
chrysocolla [silicate of copper] was found in . . Bloomfield's 
Gully, Omeo. 1884 Dana Mm, 404 Some specimens of 
chryswoila are translucent. 

Clirysoidine (kris^-idom, -oi'dsin). Chem. 
[f. Gr. lihe gold -f -ine.] A colouring 

base (C12HJ2N4) intermediate in composition be- 
tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrocbloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-yellow colour, 

1878 Watts Did. Che 7 n. VIII. i. 467-470 Chrysoidine or 
Metadiamidazobenzene. 1880 Soc. Arts 446 Added 

to a solution of diamidobenzene-hydrochloride, the scarlet 
body produced is the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 

Chrysolite (kri'sJloit). Forms : 4 crisolite, 
-lyte, -lide, crysolyt(e, 6 ehxisolite, (? chrisa- 
let), 6 , 9 crysolite, 7 crisolite, chrysolith, 8 
crisolete, 9 chrysolithe, 6 - chrysolite. [ME. 
crisolite, a. OF. crisolite, ad, med.L. c^dsolitus, for 
L. chrysolith-us, a. Gr, xpvcr< 5 \iflos a bright yellow 
stone (prob. topaz), f. x/>®o’<^-y gold + kwos stone; 
since the i6th c. refashioned after Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gems 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 1790 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate of magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
green (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 

C1300 iT. A /is. 5682 Jacynkte, piropes, crisoUtes, <71323 
E. E. Aim. P. A. 1008 ]>e crysolyt, pe seven j>e gemme in 
fundament. 1382 Wyclif Rev. xxi. 20 The seuenthe, criso- 
litus C153S Coverd., a Crysolite, i6ix Chrysolite], 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. V. ii. 144 One entyre and perfect Chrysolite, 
1604 pEKKER Kings' Entert. Wks. 1873 1 . 291 So did they 
. . shine afarre off, like ciysolites. 1747 Dingley Gems in. 
PhiL Trans. XLIV, 503 The Chrysolite is of a light-green 
Grass-colour, and is supposed to have bpn the Beryl of the 
Ancients. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. xxvi, Here their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite. j86x C. King 
Ant. Gems (1866) 56 The ancient Topaz was the present 
Chrysolite. 1868 Dana Mitu {1880) 258 The Chrysolithus 
of Pliny was probably topaz; and his topaz our chrysolite, 
b. attrib. Of the colour or aspect of chryso- 
lite. 

r82x Southey Vis. Judgent. i, Green as a stream, .whose 
pure and chrysolite waters Flow o’er a schistous bed. 

2 . Applied with qualifications to allied minerals. 
/r<7« Chrysolite', the mineral Fayalite. Iron manga-- 
nese chrysolite : a mineral akin to Fayalite. Titaniferous 
chrysolite : a massive reddish-brown mineral having some 
resemblance to Boltonite. 

Clirysoll, variant of Ceisol, Obs., crucible. 
C 3 irysom(e, var.pf Chrisom. 

ObjysO'paL A synonym of Cheysoberyl 
(Watts Hict. Chem.). 

CliryBOpirase (kri-s^pr^iz). In N. T. (Ke^. 
xxi. 20; chxysoprasus (krisp-prasips). Forms: 3-5 
erisopaoe, 4 crysopase, 6 cbxiisopass©, 7-8 
cbxysopass 5 7-9 crysoprase, 9 chxysopras, 7- 
clirysoprase ; aLo 4-5 crisopassus, 6 cryso- 
prasos, emsoprasos, 7 cKrysoprasus, etc. [ME. 
crisopace, a. OF. crisopace *= It. crisopasso, ad. 
type crisopass-us = chiysopassus, found in some 
MSS. of Pliny, beside the etymological chryso- 
prasus, Gr. xp^*^^^P^^^^ ^ golden-green gem, f. 
Xpvcrb-s gold + rrp&aov leek. Schade quotes many 
med.L. examples of chtysoprassus, and -passus, 
also -pastus, -parus, and chrysopasion, -ptasion, 
-pasius, -ptasius, -tapsus, corruptions, and partly, 
perh., etymologizing perversions of the name. 
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CHUCK 


Since the i6th c. the Eng. form has been more or 
less conformed to the original Gr. and Latin ] 

a. The ancient name of a golden-green precious 
stone, now generally believed to have been a 
variety of the beryl, or to have included that 
among other stones of similar appearance. It was 
one of the stones to which in the M iddle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining in the dark. 

b. In mod. Min. Applied to an apple-green 
variety of chalcedony. 

c 1275 Lune Ron 174 in O. E. M/sc. q 8 Sraaragde, Beril, 
and crisopace. c 1325 E. E. Allit P. A. 1012 pe crysopase 
tenpe is ty^t. 1^2 Wycuf Rev. xxi. 20 The tenthe, 
crisopassus [Tindale & Coverd., Crysoprasos ; Cranmer 
Crusoprasos ; Geneva, RAe/ms, Chrysoprasus]. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvi. (1495) 561 Crisopassus is a stone 
of Ethiopia and is hyd in lyghte and seen in derknesse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5274 Calcidoynes & crisopaces. 1567 
Maplet Gr, 5 b, The Chrusopasse. .In the night 

timt it is flamelike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psetid. Ep. n. v. 93 That the wearing of a 
Crysoprase [will] make one out of love with gold, as some 
have delivered, ax’jtx Ken Poet. IVks. (1721) II. 163 The 
Chrysopass with golden spots bespread. 1804 Jameson 
Min. 1 . 191 May not chrysopras . . stand under charcedony ? 
183s New Monthly Mag. 299 The sky was clear and of the 
milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Longf. IVayside Inn, 
Azrael 25 The signet-ring of chrysoprase. .seemed to blaze 
with hidden fire. 1884 Dana Min. 194. 

c. The colour of this stone. Also attrib. 

1835 Willis Pencillings II. xUii. 40 The crysoprase green 
of the shallows. 1850 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets I. 239 
The lady’s face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
orient morning sky. 

t Ckrysostoma'tical, a Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpvdh‘S gold -f- crhpLar-y mouth + -iCAL.j = next 
1623 CocKERAM, Ckrisosto7naticall, golden-mouthed. 1647 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 83 Come, Doris, with thy watry 
band, and all the Druid crew Chryso.stomaticalI. 
ClirySOStO'mic, a. rare. [f. Gr. xP^doaroyLos 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, which became a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom.] Golden-mouthed. 

1816 Month. Rev. LXXXI. 245 By the majesty of his 
Chrysostomic eloquence. 

Chrystal, ehrystalline, etc. : see Ckys-. 
Clirysten, -un, etc., obs. ff. Cheisten. 
dltbouian (k]?i?u*nian), a. [f. Gr. of, 

in, or benealh the earth (f. earth) - 1 - 

-AN. Cf. F. chthomen.'l Dwelling in or beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

1850 Leitch MillleVs Anc. Art 481 Hermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
and bounteous blessing from below. 1887 Lang Myth, Rit. 
(§• Relig. 11 . 95. 1888 Rhys Hibberi Lect. 131 Pluto., 

was always, .a chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Chthonic a. 

1885 Cent. Dec. 920 The original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus. 

CJltllOllO'graplLy. [f. Gr. earth 

4 --GEAPHY.] ‘Atiistory or description of soils’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. i88i). 

Clit]io*noaioso’logy. [f. as prec. + Noso- 
logy.] ‘The geography of diseases’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1881). 

(tj 27 b). Forms: $-6 cbtibbe, (9 chttbb), 
7- chub. [Late MK chubbe, of unknown 
origin. 

Prof. Skeat compares kuhb block, log of a tree (which 
agrees in meaning with sense s’), and other similar Sw. and 
Da. words : but no phonetic connexion between ku- and chu^ 
is known either in Norse or English. See other conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and E. Muller.] 

1. A river fish {Cyprinus or Leudscus cepkalus') 
of the Carp family {Cypinidsd), also called the 
Chevin. It is a thick fat coarse-fleshed fish, of a 
dusky green colour on the npper parts and silverv- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, especially 
about the roots of trees, and in warm weather rising 
near the surface. 

1496 Bk. Si. Albans, Fishing 16 The cheuen chubbe ; the 
breme: the tenche and the ele. 1570 Levins Manip, 181 
A chubbe, bruscum. 1653 WatroN Anglen^j A_ Chub is 
the worst fish that swims. 1741 Compl. Fam.^ Piece 11. ii. 
(ed. 3) 346 Chub (known by the^ Name of Chevin or Chav- 
ender) are a strong unactive Fish. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. ixZjo) I. r. 313 Still the lazy chub did swim By inches 
'gainst the stream. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. ^ Mere xi* 
% lire big chub sleep away the lazy day. 

b. U. S. A local name for the Black Bass {Perea 
hurd\. Also ‘a name sometimes given to the 
Blackfish ( Tautoga americana) ’. (Bartlett.) 

1863 Thoreau Excursions 31 The chub is a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown paper salted. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 376/1 
There are but two species of black bass, .the large-mouthed 
bass and the small-mouthed bass.. known in different sec- 
tions of our country [U. S.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
or salmon. 18^ Ibid. Apr. 908/1 A black bass, .becomes a 
‘ chub ’ in Virginia. 

t 2. transf. A lazy spiritless person ; a rustic, 
simpleton, dolt, fool,- also, playfully, lad, * fellow 
* chap Ohs. 

1558 Phaer Mnezd vrr. Uij, Like fraies of countrels 
chubs. *623 Cockeram, Gnoffe, a churle, a foole, a chub. 
*657 G. Starkey Helmonts Vind. 22 Fine-fingrcil chu^, 
who will be more scrupulous of fouling their hands with 
coals, than careful to keep a good conscience. 1706 Phil- 


lips, Chub, a Jolt-head, or clownish Fellow; a raw, Inex- 
perienced young Fellow, c 1745 Songs Costwne (.1849; 223 
When a young miss has a chub by her side. 

b. (Cf. Chubby.) 

1721-1800 Bailey, Ckub, a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full- 
cheeked Fellow. 

3. (^Cf. chock, chunk.') dial. 

1796 Marshall E. Yorksh. ed. 2 (E. D. S. Ckub, a 
thick, clubbed piece of firewood, 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chub, a wood-log. 

4. a. attrib. Pertaining to the chub, chub-like. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-mec. ii. (1689) 17 Barbel and 

Chub lines must be very strong. 1688 iL iiorME A rznoury 
II. 306/1 Of Birds, .a chub Bill [is a] thick and short Bill. 

b. Comb., US t chLub-cheeked, f ebub-faced : 
having chubby cheeks or face (from the general 
obese appearance of the fish) ; ebub-beaded (see 
quot.) ; ebub-sueker, a sea-fish of the genus 
Labeo, also called the Horned Sucker (Bartlett). 

1715 Kersey, * Chub-cheeked, that has full Cheeks. 1721 
in Bailey 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iii. ii, The*chub- 
faced fop Shines sleek with full-crammed fat of happiness. 
1712 Addison Sped, No. 299 F2, I have a little Chub-faced 
Boy as like me as he can stare, 1796 Marshall E, Yorksh. 
ed. 2 (E. D.S. 1879' *Chub-headed, large or thick headed; 
spoken of cattle or sheep. 

Clmbb (tj 2 ?b). [From the name of the inventor, 
a London locksmith.] In full Chubb" s lock. Chubb- 
lock : a patent lock with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a detector, which fixes the bolt im- 
movably wben one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to pick the lock. So 
Chubb-key. 

1833 Lardner Manuf. Metal f Cabinet Cycl.'^ II. 272 An- 
other celebrated invention, well known to the public as 
Chubb’s Detector lock. x86i Sala Seven Sons Maitimon 
xii, A tiny little Chubb, that might have opened a lady’s 
portfolio. 

t CKtibbed (tj»bd), a. 7 Obs. [f. Chub -i- 

-ED.] 

1, == Chubby i, 2 : ‘Big-headed like a chub’ (J.). 

1674 Land. Gaz. No. 852 (4 A chubbid fellow, hard favored. 
1687 Ibid. No. 2285/4 Lost, .a brown Mare, .a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head. 1767 Brooke Fool of Qual. I. 22 
Eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2. Of or belonging to a chub (sense 2 ). Obs. 

170a C. Mather Magti. Chr. vii. CiSsa) App. 632 This 

Chub found an opportunity, in a pretty chubbed manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Ch.xf'b'beduess =next. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Ckubbedness, the having full cheeks. 

Chubbiness (tjzj'bines). [f. Chubby + -ness.] 
Chubby state, plumpness. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 122 Her form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. 1881 H. Tames 
Fortran Lady xxxi. Never having known the age of chub- 
biness. 1883 19/A Cent. Nov. 848 The mixture of awkward- 
ness and chubbiness which re.sults from a long sea voyage. 

f diu’bbingly, a. Obs. slang. 

<rx690 B. E, Did. Cant, Crew, Bulchin, a Chuhbingly 
Boy or Lad. xyas in New Cant. Diet. 

d Chu’bbisli, a. Obs. [f. Chub + -ish.] 

1. Of the nature of a chub ; dull, clownish. 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. A ij, The chubbyshe gnof that 
tcwles and moyles and delveth in the downe, 

2. Chub-shaped ; hence gen. blunt and thick. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No, 2053/4 A good large Nose the end 

being chubish. 

Chubby (tjo •bi), a. [f. Chub + -t.] 

1 1. Short and thick, dumpy like a chub, Obs. 

161 X CoTGR.,i?-2C£'e>«rz’z.. compacted; chubbie, short and 
strong. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chubby, thickset, 
b. Applied to ground ; ? *= lumpy, hummocky. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter li. 14 Cushi runs apace, but 
through chubby and rough grounds. 

2. Round-faced ; plump and well-rounded. 

1722 Daily Post 19 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
20 or thereabouts. 179a Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. 
iii. 105 Health and innocence smile on their chulmy cheeks. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It, ymls. I. 92 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy in the world. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson A udi 
A It. II. Ixxxv. 51 A sow and her chubby pigs, 
b. transf. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz^xZCLiS 173 A chubby street-door 
knocker, half-lion half-monkey. 1882 BarpeVs M ag. LX IV, 
645 With borders of chubby shade trees and shrubbery. 

3. Comb., as chubby-faced, -headed, adjs. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii, (18^) 346 The chubby- 
faced Pickle. X884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chubby^ 
keaded, having a short, broad head like a bull. 

Chubdar, obs. form of Chobdab, 

Ohuchu, var. of Chocho. 

Cbuck (tj 2 ?k), Also 4 cliuk(k:e, cBokke. 
[Echoic.] 

1. A species of cluck: e.g. that made by a cock, 
or a hen calling chickens, or by people in calling 
fowls ; also that made to incite a horse. 

^7x386 Ghaucer NuvIs Pr. T. 354 He fly doun fro the 
beem . . and eke hise hennes alle ; And with a ebuk [v. r. 
chukke, chokke] he gan hem for to calle. X683 Temple 
Mem. Wks. X731 I. 391 They made the Chuck four or five 
times that People use to make to Chickens when they call 
them. <2x791 Wesley Wks. {1830) XIII. 419 The parrot 
made the chuck that people use to make to chickens. x86o 
Trollope Framley P. vi 169 Made the coachman . . give a 
chuck to his horses. 

2. A provincial name for the wheatear. 


€liiick (tjz^k), [In sense i, taken by Dr. 
Johnson to be corrupted from chick, chickem cf. 
the dialectal use in 2 , also Chuckie,] 

1. A familiar term of endearment, applied to 
husbands, wives, children, close companions. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v.ii. 668 Sweet chuckes, heat not the 
bones of the buried. 1599 — Hen. V, ni. ii. 26 Vse lenitie 
sweet Chuck. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 8 I tell thee, 
Chuck, thy Father doth disdaine,To see his child so ruffled 
by a knaue. 1628 Earle Microcosm, xxxvi. 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that is his wife. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover i. 24 Why not, chuck ? 1845 E. Bronte 
Wzdhering Heights xxxiv. 279 Will you come Chuck? 
1866 Kingsley if xix. 234 Little Winter, my chuck, my 
darling. 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl, north, dial. Also fig. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 201 Such lucky chucks 

there’s no great need on. X785 Burns folly Beggars ix, 
But up arose the martial chuck. And laid the loud uproar. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chuck . . in the Craven 
dialect . . a hen. 1878 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chuck, a 
child's name for a hen. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chuck ox 
chuckie, & dom^istic fowl. A word used by children. 

Cbuck (tj^^k), In 7 chock:(e. [Goes with 
Chuck z ^.2 ; in sense i perh. immed. f, F, choc (see 
Shock).] 

1. A slight, sudden blow or upward tap under 
the chin. 

i6n Cotgr., Mantonniere, a chocke, or bob vnder the 
chinne. — H aulse-bec . . a blow, or chocke vnder the chinne. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779] II. xlv. 84 He gave his an- 
tagonist a chuck under the chin. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg 
cclxviii, There's a double chuck at a double chin. 1847 Lb 
Fanu T, O’Brien 27s A few additional chucks by the 
throat. 

2. A short, abrupt movement, a toss, a jerk. 

c X843 Sir C. Napier in Life (1885) vi. 206, I held half my 
reins . . designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his head between me and the coming blow. 1861 Trol- 
lope Framley P. III. ix. 165 Griselda gave her head a little 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind. 

3. A toss or throw from the hand- {colloq.) 

4. Short for Chuck-farthing, and app. extended 
to other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

1711 Brit. Apollo III. No. 127. 3/2 These two being at 
the Game we call Chuck. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 509 v 2 
To chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize 
their copper. X74i"3 Wesley fml. (1749) 95 Men, women 
and children met together, to dance, fight, curse and swear, 
and play at chuck, ball, span-farthing, or whatever came 
next to hand. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {1852) II. 204 
What is money good for? You cannot eat it ..it is of 
none other use than to pli^ at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 174 With 
chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through. 

5. Sc. One of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used in the game of check-stone or * chuckie- 
stanes ’ ; hence chucks a name of this game ; ‘ a 
marble used at the game of taw, Dumfrd (Jam.). 
Also chucksione. 

1822 Scott Nigel v, When a wise man is with fules and 
bairns, he maun e’en play at the chucks. ^ 1827 Carlyle 
Gerfu. Romance II. ixs Gravel, among which were, .large 
bits of chuckstone, and other pebbles. 1879 Jamieson, 
Chuckie-sianes, chucks, a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a flat stone ; one ot them is tossed 
up, and a certain number must be gathered, and. the falling 
one caught by the same hand. 

OllXLCk (tj27k), sb.^ [app. originally the same as 
Chock, q.v. Chunk appears to be another variant.] 

1. A lump ; a large awkward- shaped piece of 
wood for burning, a Chock ; also of bread, meat, 
and the like, a Chunk. Chiefly dial. 

1674 Ray S. ^ E. Country Wds. 61 Chuck, a great Chip, 
Suss. ; in other Coun treys they call it a chunk. 1736 PEGGE 
Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Chuck. .We mean more than a chip, 
viz. a short thick clubbed piece of wood, for burning. ^ 1876 
Gower Surrey Provlnc. (E. D. S), Chucks, large chips of 
wood. Called *cliats' in the Cotswold dialect. 1S81 R, 
Buchanan God ^ Man I. 20 Chucks of home-made cake. 
1887 Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial,, Chuck, a chip; a 
chunk ; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood ; a good thick 
piece of bread and cheese. 

2. Sec quot. 

x88x Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Chuck, cut of 
beef extending from the horns to the ribs, including the 
shoulder-piece. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 299/1 ‘Extra 
mess’ is composed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 
x886 Ilhist. Lond. News 9 Oct. 370/3 Chztck-steak, In the 
Midland Counties, three ribs of beef nearest to the neck, 
cut straight down the fore-quarter to about half way through 
the shoulder blade. 

3. A boat-chock ; « Chock sb. 3 . 

X789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 260 Two boats were washed 
from the booms, and the long-boat from the chocks. 

4. A contrivance for holding work in a lathe, 
screwing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon: an instrument screwed into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 
is held, while being turned. Formerly Chock. 

*703-1794 [See Chock]. *807 O. Gregory Meek. II. 472 
On. the end of the spindle . . is screwed occasionally a uni- 
versal Chuck for holding any kind of work which is to be 
turned. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1.6 q The work 
. . is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement, or by glue, or 
screwed into it. 1879 Holtz apffel Turning TV. 185 
Lathe chucks may . . be divided into two principal groups. 
Ibid. IV. 196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of an 
arm or pin, the driver, on the chuck. 


CHUCK, 


400 


CHUCKLE-HEAD. 


Hence cliuck lathe. 

i 830 En^. Meek. XLVII. 341 A great quantity of articles 
are made m the chuck lathe by a scraping process, 

CJliick, [Echoic; cf. Chuck 

1. intr. To make a clucking noise like a fowl, or 
that used by henwives in calling fowls. 

c 1386 Chaucer iV7c«’jr Pr. T.2^2 He chukketh, whan he 
hath a corn yfounde. And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. x6ot Bp. Barlow Eagle ^ Body (16091 D iij a, Others. . 
chucking and crying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead, a xyoo DRyDEN Cock ^ Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found, 1863 N. Macleod in Gd, 
Words 150 Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry, 

% with compE (trans.') To call {together) by 
making this noise. 

VI 1700 Cock Fox 430 Then crowing clapped his 

wings , .To chuck his wives together in the hall. 
fB. tWr. To chuckle ; to laugh inwardly. Ohs. 
*598 Florio, Gongolare, to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake, to chuck. *5^ Marston Sai. 1. 139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? 1599 — Sco. 
Vtllanie m. xi. 230 And then he chukes, and is as proud 
of this As Taphus when he got his neighbours blisse. 

4. inir. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 

X843 Lever J, Hinton xxxvh. (1878) 234, I flogged and 
chucked the old beast, .up the rising ground. 

CllTack (tj 2 ?k), v:^ [In i 6 th c. ehock'y of un- 
certain origin j cf. F. choquer in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock ; but prob. mainly onomato- 
poeic.] 

1 . * To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together’ (J.); to give 
* a bob under the chin ’ (Cotgr.). 

*583 Golding Calvin on Eezet. Ixxxvl 532 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. 1394 J* Dickenson Arishas 
(1878)62 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 
him, check him, chuck him, 16^ Lennard tr, Charron’s 
Wisd. I. lii. (1670) 188 You chock them under the chin. 1692 
Wagstaffe Find, Carol, xii. 84 A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another. *752 Field- 
ing Amelia ix. li, The doctor smiled on the child . . chucking 
him under the chin. x88i Bksavit &: Rice Cha^l. ^Fleet 
11. ui.{i883) 137 You and I.. do not want to chuck farmers’ 
daughters under the chin. 

2. To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm ; to throw underhand ; to toss ; prob. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
uously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
thrown with ease or contempt ; by workmen sub- 
stituted for throw in all senses. 

XS93 Prodigal Son vt. 112 Yes, this old one will I give 
you (Chucks Mm old hose and doublet). 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 63 In the Taueme, in his Cups doth rore, Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. Jefferson MS. Let 19 Mar. to 
Rev. % Bowhert To chuck a stone, etc. = to throw. i8oi 
Mar. Edgeworth KnafsackH^yt)yyi I’ve seen Mm chuck 
his money at those poor cMldren. 1823 Bro. "Jonathan 
HI. 13 Theyll cut our throats, .chuck us into the sea. 1846 
Lytton Lncretia (1853) He chucked the rein to the 
ostler. 186a Kingsley Water Bod. ii, It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in the red petticoat. i86a Mrs. Browning Died in Last 
Poems 70 We chuck our flattery or abuse .. I’ the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool. *878 Tennyson Q. Mary m. i. 
85 England now Is but a ball chuck’d between France and 
Spain. 

b. with adverbs away^ dawn^ over, up^ etc. 
Chuck up {the sponge\ said of a second in a prize- 
fight ; hence. To give in, give up, yield ; see Spoh (SB. 
{Chuck it is also said for chuck it upi) colloq. 

1830 ^ . H. Newman Dipfic. felt by Anglicans ii, § 9 Though 
the minister baptized without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine. x866 — Dream Geroni. iv, 
Chuck'd down by the sheer might of a despot’s will ^ X873 
Slang Dict.f Chuck in^ to challenge — ^from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Ohs. Chuck uf to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of throwing up the 
sponge at a prize-fight in token of yielding. J88i (jrant 
Cameronians 1 . vii. 100 Cut in for the girl, if you are deter- 
mined to chuck yourself away. 18^ Cheshire Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Chuck every to discard, to disinherit, 
t Ghuok sh.^ 2i] Ohs. 

1703 Vanbrugr Con/ed. ii. i. Something will make your 
heart chuck within you. 

4. intr. To play chuck-farthing. 

1735 Rom Donne Sat. iv. 146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 
or lady vole, But some excising Courtier will have toll. *775 
Ash, Chocky to play at pitching money into a hole, 

5. In combination with a sb., forming names of 
games, as GHUCK-BABTHmo; also cimek-board 
(see quot.) ; cittiok-btitton, pitch and toss played 
with buttons ; chuck - halfpenny, = Chuck - 
PABTHijru ; ohnek-hole, {ai) ^CHUCE-FAitTHrNG; 
(k) ‘a deep hole in a waggon-rnt’ (Webster). == 
Ckock-hoU. 

j88o Jefferies Gi. Estate In the * tap ’ of an evening 
you might see the labourers playing at ‘chuck-board, 
which consists in casting a small square piece of lead on to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 1863 
Teacher's Monthly Mag. Nov. 352 When he discovered 
children playing at chuck-button he knew that their next 
step would be toss- penny. i8oj Strutt* s Sj^orts ^ Past. 
iv. §7 (1881)493 Even or odd “-Chuck-halfpenny-- Duck 
and Drake. ■' 1837 Bosiony Limolny etc. Herald m Feb. 3/5 
‘ What money ? , . ‘ Why, that what I won o’ ya’ at Chuck- 
hole 1’ 


Clmck (tj»k), Turning, [f. Chuck 
T o fix on the lathe by means of a chuck, q. v. 

1869 Eng. Meek. 17 Dec. 334/2 The wood requires to he 
chucked, .for boring. x88i Metal World No. 8. 121 Chuck- 
ing work on the lathe. 

Chuck, adv, » Chock ; with direct impact. 

Z751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 166 Of course he 
must be embayed and run chuck upon a lee-shore. 1:841 
Lever Ckas. O'Malley Ixviii, 335 Running the machine 
chuck against a wall. 

Chuck, dial. var. of Choke sh.^ 

■f CSlU'ckaby. Ohs. [f. Chuck sb.^"] A term of 
endearment. 

1607 Dekker, etc. Westw, Hoe n. i. Wks. 1873 II. 297 Do 
not thy cheekes burne, sweete chuckaby, for wee are talking 
of thee. 

Chucker ^ (tj»-kw). [f. Chuck z >.2 + -er i] 

I. Of things. 

1. A small pebble used in the game of check- 
stones or ' chucks (Cf. Checker.) 

^760 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 82/1 An old labouring man .. 
was laying on a bench fast asleep, some boys being at play 
with chuckers . . one chuck’d one directly into his mouth. 

2. A blow with the fist. 

11x805 Anstey Pindar. Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poet. Wks, 
(1808) 135 While you with frequent fist assail’d him, With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail’d him. 

II. Of persons : One who chucks or throws. 

3. esp. in Chucker-out {vulgar colloq.), one who 
‘chucks out V; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or persons otherwise objection- 
able, from a gambling-hell, tavern, or brothel. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/1 He had done twelve months 
[in prison] for crippling for life the * chucker-out’ of one of 
these pubs. 1883 A ll V. Romtd Nov. 2226 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b. A fellow engaged to expel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a public meeting. 

1884 Times Weekly Ed. 31 Oct. 14/1 Roughs, hired as 
‘ chuckers-out ’ by the Tory party, 1^7 Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/1 Bogus meetings, where the chairman, cemmittee, re- 
porters, audience, and * chuckers-out ' were all subsidised. 

a. jig. 

1880 Ptinch No. 2040. 63 (Hoppe' Ixird Grey was about to 
resume his r6Ie of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 
Ms own party, 

Chxi'ck-fa:rtliing. [f. Chuck z/.2.4 Farth- 
ing.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chucked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole. (In modem use probably 
often applied to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

c 1690 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Chuck farthing, a Parish- 
Clerk (in the Satyr agmnst Hypocrites) also a Play among 
Boies. X7X2 Steele Sped. No, 466 f 3 , 1 catched her once 
..at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. 1712 Arbuthnot 
John Bull\l^$^' 23 He lost Ms money at chuck-farthing, 
shufiSe-cap, and all-fours. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 
II Oct., He understands, .rames, from chess down to chuck- 
farthing. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge^ xxxvii, They pre- 
sently mil to pitch and toss, chuck-farthing, etc. 

b. Misapplied to the farthing chucked. 

12x834 Lamb Lett.xCx,. To Coleridge ns, X cannot scatter 
friendship like chuck-farthings. 

e. attrib. or as adj. retty, of paltry value. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xi) IV, 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. 

d. To play (at) chuck-farthing wiih \ to throw 
away or risk heedlessly. (Cf. ‘to play ducks and 
drakes with*.) 

X837 Syd. Smith Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
278/1 Playing at chuck-farthing with human happiness. 
1883 Pall Mall G. x Nov., Lord Randolph . . declines to 
^lay chuck-farthing with the Constitution 1888 Ibid. 18 
Dec. r/i What are our Imperialist Ministers doing? . . they 
are playing chuckfarthing with the Empire. 

Cliuck-full : see CnocK-EUUi. 

Cliuckie. Sc. [Dim. of Chuck 3 sense 5.] Quartz 
pebble : also chuckie stone or stane. Chuckie-stanes : 
«= Chucks, a game played with pebbles. 

X793 D. XJre Hist, Rutherglen 268 (Jam.) Quartzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones, .are very common, 18x8 Scott Rob Roy 
xiv, As fizzenless as chuckie-stanes X823 — Diary 22 Dec. , 
A minute philosopher, .eternally calling your attention, .to 
look at grapes and chucky stones. 

Chuelkie : see Chucky. 
tCliTickingj vf^.^ Ohs. [f. Chuck j ^.2 ; cf. 
darling, siveehng, A term of endearment. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. IxZZq) 82 So my chucking, 
that’s a good lambe, oo not cry for any thing. 
CbncMllg, See quot. 1794 . 

1785 Act 25 Geo. Ill, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking, half-dean, 
wliale-line, 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hemp, rather foul, and used for making 
inferior rope. Short chucking is the foul hemp from the 
ends of the long chucking. 

dmcMug (tjtrkiq), vU. shlX [f. Chuck + 
-ING 1 ,] The clucking noise of certain fowls, esp. 
the common hen. Also, chuckling (Ohs') . 

1598 Florio, Gongolatione, a hartie laughing or chucking. 
x6ix Cotgr., Cedhb, the chucking, churring, or jouking of 
a Partridge, Eccentr. Anim. Creation The 

chucking and cackling of a hen. 

Clmcldaig, sb.^ [f. Chuck zi.2] 'The action 
of the vb. Chuck; throwing, ejecting; hence 
chmking-outf ejection. 


x88i Sportsman 31 Jan, 3/5 We were the first to take the 
part of the pit against a chucking-«)ut policy. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Feb. ii/i Evictions in Glenbeigh . . and chuck- 
ings-out in London. 

ChtFckiiigly, adv. [f. Chuck vP 3 .] With 
chucking or chuckling. 

1823 Galt Entail I. xxv, 2x4 Walter laughed, and chuck- 
ingly rubbed his hands, 

t Chuckla, -lee. Ohs. A fabric, 

X721 C. King Brit. Merck. 1 . Chints, 25 Pieces; 
Chucklees, 1506 Pieces. Lond. Gaz. bio. 63S8/2 The 

following Goods, viz. . . Chuckiaes, Cherconnaes. 

ClmcMe (tj»‘k’l),z'. [Echoic: akin to Chuck 
v.^, with the dim. and freq. ending -le. Cf. also 
Chokeling.] 

1 1. intr. ‘ To laugh vehemently ; to laugh con- 
vulsively ’ (J.). Cf. Checkle. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, CoUepolarst d* allegrezza, to chuckle, to 
chuck or rouze ones selfe to gladnes and mirth. 1742 Richard- 
son PamelaWl. no Such Liberties of Speech as they would 
saucily chuckle at. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. It would 
be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed manner to laugh 
to oneself ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. 2^ A man, who would ..set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over the splendour. 
1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lii. (1867) 266 A tale which some 
antiquaries still chuckle over. 1850 Kiucsley Alt. Locke 
iii. (1876)41 Then he lighted Ms pipe and chuckled away in 
silence. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. v. We whisper, and 
hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame. 1881 
Bilsant & Rice Chapl. oj Fleet 1. iii. (1883.1 16 He went off 
chuckling. 

b. trans. also chuckle out, to utter with a chuckle. 
1820 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. v. 120 
Whatever you praise to Jeffrey he directly chuckles out 
some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Miss Braddon 
J. Haggard's Dau. III. 9 Ah, but they’re all glad to get a 
husband . . chuckled the farmer. 

3. To duck or cackle as a hen ; also with compl. 
(tram.) to call (together) with a chuckle. 

1ZX700 Dryden (J.) If these birds are within distance, 
here's that will chuckle ’em together. 1833 Tennyson 
Goose v\\. It cluttered here, it chuckled there. 
fig. c 1700 Gentl. Instructed . 1732) 117 (D. • She chuckles 
together a whole covy of essences and perfumes. 

4. tram. To express regret for by the inarticu- 
late sound *ts ! *ts / 

i68x Dryden Sp. Friar ii. iii, Your confessor . . must 
chuckle you, and moan you. 

6 . nonce-use. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of a bottle. 

1865 Swinburne Poems * Bail,, Two Dreams 363 As 
when water slips Out of a beak-mouthed vessel with faint 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. 

6 . Curling. See quot. 

183X Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to make a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. 

ObucMe (tj 27 *k*l), sb.x [f. Chuckle z^.i] 

1. An act of chuckling ; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation : formerly applied to a loud laugh, but 
now chiefly to a suppressed and inarticulate sound 
by which exultation is shown. 

a 1734 Fielding Charac. Men Wks. 1784 IX. 4x1 That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and squires. 1820 Keats Isabel^ Ixii, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice. 1841 Miall 
in Nonconf. I. 242 Enjoy your chuckle, gentlemen. 1842 
H. Rogers Ess. 1 . 1. 38 As different, .as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of a demon. 1^3 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, viii. 201 She is in a per- 
petual chuckle of merry malice. 1869 Trollope He knew, 
etc. vi, With a whistle, .and a little low chuckie of laughter, 
b. Chuckling, exultation, glee. 

X837 Syd. Smith Let, Archd. Singleton Wks. 1850 11 , 
284/2 Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 1883 E, Fen- 
nell-Elmhirst Cream of Leic. 83 A great source of chuckle 
. .to the agriculturists of the districL 

2. The call of some birds to their young; the 
cluck or cackle of a hen. 

X773 Barrington Singing of Birds in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
255 The nestling linnet retained the call of its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call the linnet's chuckle, from, 
some resemblance to that word when pronounced. 
ClmcMe (tj2?*kl), a. TiXxAsbf [perh. related to, 
or in use associated with, Chuck sb.^ ; cf. -le.] 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blockish: applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. 

X721 D’Urfey Athenian Jilt in New Operas 164 The 
Dew laps from his chuckle Chin That had with gorMng 
pampered been. X863 Robson Bards Tyne 343 The lubbart 
wi’ the chuckle heed. X865 Kingsley /*mw. xiii. Her 
great chuckle head, and drooping hind quarters. 

B. sh. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 

X73X-X800 Bailey, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Pel- 

low. X817 Frere Whistlecrafi's Nat. Poem 11. xlv. And 
thus disabled that stupendous chuckle. 

C. Comb. ckuckle-paie,h\ock-h&v^^(pXsoattrib.y. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 677 And the pence were put down 

by the chucklepate many. 

Chu’cMe-head. Chiefly dial. [f. prec.] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt ; a stupid lout. 

173x-x8oo Bailey, Chuckle-head. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1865) 18 Is not he much handsomer and better built 
than that great chuckle-head ? x 83 S -79 Jamieson, Chuckle- 
head, a dolt. A herd. 1883 Harped s Mag. 886/x A perfect 
and unmitigated chuckle-head. 
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CllU’cMe-lieadedj [f. as prec. + -ed,] Hav- 
ing a chuckle-head ; block-headed. 

1764 T. Brydges Homer TravesL (1797) II. 31 You think 
the rock of Troy Some chuckle-headed booby boy. 182a 
Blackwt Mitsc- XII. 109 Many simple, chuckle-headed, 
open-mouthed people. 1886 G. Saintsbury in Academy 31 
J uly 69/2 An amiable but, to tell the honest truth, rather 
chuckle-headed young English squire. 

Hence Cliuckle-lieadedness sb. 
s88o Mark Twain Tram;^ Abr. I. 123 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the poor and obscure lover. 1885 CA Times 498/1 The 
chuckleheadedness. .of drawing such a parallel. 
CEllckler ^ Ujsp'kbi). One who chuckles. 

II CrllllcMer ^ ttj2?‘kbi). [Corruption of Tamil 
and Malayal. shakkili (Yule).] One of a very low 
caste in Southern India, the members of which are 
tanners or cobblers ; colloq. a native shoemaker. 

1759 Ives Voy. 26 (Y.) Shack elays are shoemakers, i860 
Sir W. Elliot (in Yule'. 1887 Blackw, Mag, June 803/^ 
The chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 
the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase. 
CliU'clding, sb. [dim. of Chuck .f^. 2 ] A little 
chuck or chick. 

<1x845 Hood Drowning Ducks ii. Pretty chuckllngs. 
ClxuckHn^? (tr2?-klin'i, vbl. sb. [f. Chuckle v. 
+ -iM 1.] tL action of the vb. Chuckle. 

1820 T. VLircnmx Aristoj^k. 1 . Introd. 148 The triiimphant 
chucklings of a dicast over the olBcial terrors of his situa- 
tion. 1821 Byron ^unn v. cxxxiii, Mothers love their 
children's squalls and chucklings, 

cimckling t^Jy-klig), ///. a. [f. as prec.-f- 
-ING ^.] That chuckles, or is expressed in chuckles. 

1705 Elstob in T. Hearne Coil. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
1 . 108 Chuckling throats have squall’d. 1818 Keats Endym, 

I. 236 The chuckling linnet, 1837 Disraeli Veneiia i. viii. 
{1871) 40 With chuckling self-complacency. 

Ckucklingly, adv. [f. Chuckling ppl. a. + 
-LY^iS.] In a chuckling manner, with a chuckle. 

1841 Frase'ds Mag. XX III. 233 ‘ I’ll have it,' said he, 
chucklingly. 187a Xytton Parisians v. i, He muttered 
chucklingly. 

Chuckstone: see Chuck .r3,3 5. 
Ckuck-will’s- widow. [Imitative of the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in U. S. of a species of 
Goat-sucker {Caprimulgus carolinensis'), 

1828 Audubon Omiik. I. 273 (Bartl.) About the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard to echo with the 
well-known notes of this interesting bird. No sooner has 
the sun disappeared, .than the sound ‘ Chuck- will’s widow’, 
repeated with great clearness and power six or seven times 
in as many seconds, strikes the ear. 

CkxLCky (tjz^’ki). Also Sc. chuokie. [dim. of 

Chuck sb.^ 

1 . Little or dear chuck. 

1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Mctsq. Wks. 1775 I. 46 
Helena. Sir, my aunt will be at home before us. Sir Posi- 
tive, So she will, chucky. 1840 Dickens Bam. Pudge 
(1849) 321/2 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey? 

2 . A chicken ; a fowl generally : also in nursery 
lang., chuckie-bird, ■-Hr die. 

1780 Burns To Dr, Blackhck x, I wat she is a daintie 
chucKie, 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv. Our barn-door chuckles 
at Charlles-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Shorts <§• Adv. 
Scotl. ix. (1855) 92 The gilly is cutting up the chuckle. 1863 
Atkinson Provinc. Danhy^ Ckucky, a chicken . . of most 
frequent use. .in speaking to children, or by children. 

diucky, var. of Chuckib. 
t Clmd, v. Obs. rare—'^. [Echoic ; cf. Chubip.] 
161X Stafford Niohe 119 (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chuds his bit so cheerfully as if he wished his burden might 
grow to his back. 

01 ii'\xdL=ich udj ich wud^ obs. and dial. f. / 
would : see Ch, and I pron. 

11 Ckuddar (tjc-dar). Anglo- Ind. Also ehud- 
dah, -er, -ur, chudah., [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.] A large sheet commonly worn as a 
shawl or mantle by women in northern India. Also 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence chuddah shawl. 

x6i4 Peyton in Purchas 1 . 530 (Y.) Pentados, chints, 
and chadars. 1873 Life Sir H. Laurence 1 , 199 Over all 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin, 1876 A. Arnold in 
Coniemp* June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose ckudaer of indigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
E. Light of Asia iv. (1886) 8^ Tne Chuddar fallen 

to her waist. i88t Ethel Coxon Basil-Pi, II. 21 Gathering 
her soft chuddah shawl round her. 

Ghuet, var. of Chewet 

Cktlfa (tj2S*fa). U’.S. The Earth Almond 
{Cyperus esculentus) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean, (In F. soucket 
comestible oi amande de lerrel) 
i860 Bartlett Diet, Amer.j EaHh Almond, a perennial, 
indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form of a 
rush some three feet high, producing small tubers the size 
of a common bean, and called by the Valencians ‘ Chufas*. 
1879 Louisville (U.S.) Home «§• Farm 13 Apr,, My hogs had 
no corn. They had abundance of chufas with, the run of 
potato pinder and pea fields. 

Chiiff ;tj2?f), Also 5-7 chuffe, (8 chough). 
[Origin unknown. In 17th c. sometimes spelt 
chough by confusion with, or play on, the name of 
the bird.] 

1 . A rustic, boor, clown, churl. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 77/1 ChofFe or chuffe, mstictis. 1559 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 92 All cobbing country chuffs. 


IS99 B. JoNSON Ev, Man out Hum. Pref. 34 A wretched 
hob-nailki Chuffe. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies^ Char. 
Pedler 138 Hee carries his trinkilo’s about him ; which 
makes the countrey choughs esteeme him a man of prize. 
X715 Kersey, Chuffs a Country-clown. So 1721 in Bailey. 
2 . Generally applied opprobriously, with a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; esp. a. a rude 
coarse churlish fellow ; b. a miser, a close avari- 
cious man. Cf. boor.^ churls carl^ birkie^ etc. 

c 1430 Henryson Mor. B'ah. 66 Though yee would thig, 
you verie Churlish chuffe. 1364 Becon Dispi. Popish M ass 
(1844)269^0 eat up all yourselves. .O cankered carls I O 
churlish chuffs 1 1579 Munday Mirr. Mut, in Farr’s S. P. 
Eliz. (1845) I. 230 The wealthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
his god. 1S92 Nashe P. Penilesst ed. 2) 6b, An old straddling 
usurer. ,a fat chuffe it was. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV., ii. ii. 
93 Ye gorbellied knaues . . ye Fat Chuffes. 1602 <znd Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. (Arb.i it Where thick-skin chuffes 
laugh at a schollers need. 1608 Topsell Serpents 780 The 
incivility of the rude chuffe, his host the citizen. 1668 
R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 83 There knockt at the 
Gate a Rich Penurious Chuff. 1694 — ; B'ables 315 A less 
generous Chuff.. would have hugg'd his bags to the last. 
1822 Scott Nigel viii, The father is held a close chuff. 
1848 L. Hunt Jar Honey xil 168 Some greedy chuff of a 
millionaire. i88x Leicestersk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 

tciitiff, sb:^ Obs. [Origin unknown.] A cheek 
swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of 
beasts. 

1530 Palsgr. 203/1 Chuffe, bouffe. x6ii Cotgr., Monrre, 
the face, a part of the face about the mouth (most properly) 
of beasts ; the muzzle or chuffe, 

ClmfE (tj2?f), Obs. exc. dial. [Belongs to 
Chuff sbf : cf. Chuffy iz.-] 

1 . Swollen or puffed out with fat ; chubby. 

1609 Holland Atmn. Marcell. xxxi. ii. 399 By reason of 
their fat chuffe-necks they are monstrously deformed. 1688 
R. Holme Armou-ry ii. 427/1 Chuffe, or puff Cheeks, or blob 
Cheeks [are] great and swelling out. 1821^ Clare V ill. 
Minsir. II. 27 His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling 
smile, 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss. (E. jD. S.) 1887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E, D, S.), Chuff, fat. chubby. 

2. Pleased satisfied, happy, dial. 

<71860 in Northampton Dial., I saw the old man and he 
looked as chuff as ever, although he is between 80 and oo, 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Chuff, expressive of a 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether outwardly exhibited 
or not . , ‘ As chuff as a cheese ‘ As chuff as an apple '. x88i 
Leicesiersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chuff, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited. *The children’s quite chuff to come.' 
x888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D. S. ) Chuff, proud, pleased. ‘ Thar 
rare an' chuff o' that dog o’ thoine.’ 

Chuff, Obs, exc. dial. [Belongs to Chuff 
sb.^ In Parish and Shaw Kentish Dial. 1887, this 
and the prec. are distinguished as choffsaxd chuff.} 
Surly, churlish ; gruff, stern, morose. 

183a G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 289 Like a 
Britush sea-captain, rough, chuff, and headstrong, — but 
withal fair and honourable, a 1839 L. Hunt Robin Hood 
Poet Wks. (i860) 149 Pure venison and good ale or wine, 
Except when luck was chuff. 1864 Capern Devon Provinc., 
Chuff, churlish, surly, 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Chuff, 
sullen, sulky. Kentish Dial., Ckoff, stern, morose. 

1888 Elworthy fV, Somerset Wordhk., Chuff, surly in 
manner, boorish, brusque, stiff and unbending. 

Chirfif itj2?f ), V. dial. [f. Chuff sb.^} To swell 
or plump out (the cheeks). 

i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. II, 73 The cowboy, .whose sun- 
burnt skin, and cheeks chuff'd out with fat. 

Chuff- in comb, [see prec. words,] f Chuff- 
cat « Chuff yAl 2 ; t chuff-headed with a big 
fat head ; i* chuff-penny a., miserly, avaricious. 

1363-87 Foxe A. <$• M. IH. 745 A great chuff-headed 
Priest that stood by, spake. 1592 Nashe P. Pe7tilesse (N.) 
Sparage gentlemen an^ chuff-headed burghomasters. X603 
Florio Montaigne ii. xii. (1632) 317 An old covetous Chuff 
penny wretch? 1604 Parsons Three Convers. Eng. III. x. 
256 A great chuff-headed priest standing by. 1633 Ur- 
QUHART Rabelais i. liv. Here enter not vile bigots, hypo- 
crites. .Fat chuffcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish gulls. 

Chufife-chaffe, a. 

x^83 Stanvhurst yEneis m. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 

t Chu'ffer. Obs. rare~~K Chuff sb.^ 2. 
[Appears to be f. the vb. chtff implied in Chuff- 
ing.] (app.) Deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi,, Crucifixio 216 Herkyns now what 
shalle befalle Of this fals chuffer here [Christ]. 

tChufS.ly (tj 27 *fili), adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Chuffy ^ -k -ly ^.] In a chuffy or surly manner, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. Iv. 194 * Whose is 
this?' ‘Mine, sir', chuffily said John. 

CltufS-Uess (^z?* fines). Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Chuffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Chuffiness, clownishness. xSog-xa 
Mar. Edgeworth Absentee x. In si>ite of the chuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of his speech. 

t CllU,*fiu.g, Obs. rare^K [Of unknown 

history; it implies a vb. chuff", cf. Chuffeb.] 
(^appf^ Cheating, deceit, falsehood. 

<7X200 Ormin 12177 patt wass chuffinng, & falls & fiaerd, 
%L tsere Iseh pe deofelk 

Cku.ffV (tjjp'fi), cdX Obs, exc. dial. [f. Chuff 
Clownish, churlish, rude, surly, morose. 
a 1700 Dryden Ovid, Story of Stellio, A chuffy lad \,duri 
puer oris et audax\ was by. 171^ Kersey, Chuffy, clown- 
ish, rough, rude. So i72x-t8oo in Bailey. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Chuffy, saucy. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chuffy, 
fussy, proud, conceited. 


Clmffy (tj»-fi), (2.2 exc. dial. [f. Chuff 
sbA -v-i: ^.] Fat, swollen or puffed out with faL 
esp. of the cheeks ; plump-cheeked ; chubby. 

1611 Cotgr., , . Chuffie, full-cheekt; swollen or 

puft vp, in the face, and throat. ~~ . . Chuffie, 

broad, out-standing, like the face of a Lyon, muzzle of an 
Oxe, etc, X714 Lend. Gaz. No. 5274/11 A lusty brown 
chuffy Woman. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 93 The chuffy cit 
[may] his porter swill. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry ^ Prayer 
viii, A chuffie vintner, a 1825 F orby E, A nglia Voc., CMiffy 
..means fat and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks. X883 
Hampsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chuffy, broad-faced, healthy. 

b. chuffy brick", a brick puffed out by the escape 
of rarified air or steam during burning (O.). 

c. Comb. Chttffy -cheeked adj. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.ix. iii, Bessy Feetock’s chuffy- 
cheeked wain [s^wean], 1879 Jamieson, Ckuffie-cheeks, a 
ludicrou.s designation given to a full-faced child. 

Chtigh, obs. form of Chough. 

Chilis, obs. Sc. form of Choose v. 

Chiik, chukke, obs. forms of Chuck. 
Chtikey, obs. form of Choky 
[Chukis (Jam.), bad form of choikis — chokes ; 
see Choke j^.^] 

tCh.xill(e« icJHulle, ich wulle, I will ; see loH. 

<71173 Lamb. Horn. 213 To J>e one ich chulle trusten, 
C1320 Cast. Loue 962, I chulle pe batayle nyrae. 1578 
Whetstone znd Pt. Promos <5- Cass. nr. ii. 21 Rapax, What, 
byteist thou, hobclunch ? yo/iw. Yea, that chull. 

t Chulle, z'. Obs. [a. ONF, chouler, choller, 
cheoUer, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with : in central OF. ceotder, qouler, souler, in 
med.L. cheolare, ceolare, solere. Still used in Fr. 
dial., where chole, choule, in North Normandy, 
sole, soule in S. Normandy, Brittany, Maine, is the 
name of a well-known football game : cf. Sole 
vf'} To drive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
about, toss or bandy about. 

138. Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 280 Cristene men ben chulHd, 
now wip popis, and now with bishopis . . now wij> prelatis 
under bishopis : and now }?ei clouten per shone wip censuris, 
as who shulde chulle a foot balle. ? <1x400 Morte Artk. 
1444 Thane sais syr Gawayne, ‘ so me God helpe I We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and chullede as hares '. ?<? 1400 Of ho 
Jlode of ho World Royal MS. 17 B. xvii. loi a (? e 1425^ Tho 
world makus a mon to ryse and falle, And chulles hym as 
men don a balle, That is casten fro hande to hande. 
f Chuller. Obs. Also 5 choller. (See quot.) 
1483 Cath, Angl. 64 A Choller (MS. A. Chullere), guestor. 
{Editor cites ‘freres and chulleris ‘ an unpublished 
tract of Wyclif, in a MS. of Trim Coll. Dublin 
Chum (tjm), jA Iflovf colloq, Also8chumm. 
[Recorded only since c 1684. A well-known con- 
jecture is that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chamber-fellow, chamber-mate, or the like, But no 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.] 
One who shares apartments with another or others, 
one who lodges or resides in the same room or 
rooms : ^ a chamber-fellow, a term used in the uni- 
versities * (J.) ; also, more generally, a habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate friend. Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-boys, 
fellow-students ; also with criminals, convicts, etc. 

1684 Creech Theocritus, Idyll x\\. Ded., Tomychum Mr* 
Hody of Wadham College. <71690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Chum, a Chamber-fellow, or constant Companion. 1691 
Long Vacation Ded. i Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College. 17x8 Freethinker 17, 117, I,, 
quarrel with my Chum every Night. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones VIII. xi, He had no doubt . . but that his chum was 
certainly the thief. ^ X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. ii8isi 65 
My college chum, Sir Reginald Bently. %7gl8 Anti- Jacobin 
No. 31, 188 ‘Co-occupants of the same room in a house let 
out at a small rent by the week.' — ^I'here is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perhaps the cant term of chum, fonnerly in use at our Uni- 
versities.^ 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Chum, a fellow 
prisoner in a jail, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums. 1819 — Me^n. I. xii. 133 Our society [in Jail] 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
xSzo W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 90 The parson had been a 
chum of his father's at Oxford. 1826 Southey Vind. Eccles. 
Angl. 302 The students were friends and chums, a word so 
nearly obsolete, that it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning ‘ chamber-fellows 1854 Thackeray Nezocomes 
1. 42 He and an Indian chum of his. x86o All K Round 
No. 65, 346 My chum at Eton. 1882 Miss Braddon Mnt. 
Royal III. viii. 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

b. In Australia : new chum, a fresh immigrant, 
a ‘ greenhorn ’ ; old chum, an old and experienced 
settler. 

1886 P. Clarke {title) The ‘New Chum' in Australia . . A 
man often means by it, ‘There's a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool. .All that he has learnt is but of little avail to him, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He's got to be educated all over again '. 

2, Comb, chum-master, chum-ticket; seeqnot. 
1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 52 When there is more than one 
person to each room . . the new-comers are, what is called 
* chummed ' on the previous inmates ..When a prisoner is 
first confined within the walls, he is entitled to what is 
termed a ‘ chum ticket ', which is a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum- 
master, writes the name of the party, and the number of the 
room in which he is to be ‘chummed'. 

CIluXH (tjzzm), V. colloq. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To share chambers, to live together. 

1 1730 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIL 20 There are. .some honest 
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fellows in Colfege, wlio would be willing to chitm in one of 
them, a 1867 Tom Taylor Ten, Cr&zmt Office Totu xi. 57 
Good-bye, old rooms, where we chummed years, without a 
single hght 1878 E. Robertson in Colonies India 
Aug., I had adopted a common and^ convenient Indian 
fashion and was ‘ chumming ’ with a friend. 

Jig. 1762 Churchill Ghost 441 (Hoppe) Wits forced to 
chum with common sense. 

% trans. To chtmi one person on another i to 
put as an occupant of the same rooms. 

X837 Dickens Pickiu. xl, You’ll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. 1838 J. Grant Sk. Land. 52 New-comers are 
what i.s called ‘ churaraed’ on the previous inmates. 1871 
M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. IL v. 143 She .. found herself 
‘ chummed ’ upon a young person who turned out to be. .a 
..slattern. 

Hence Chumming vbL sb. 

X838 J. Grant Ck., Lomi. 50 'Chumming* and other in- 
ternal arrangements of the prison. 1876 Corfihill Mag. 
XXXIII. 444 Solitaiy study kept him from chumming with 
his fellows. 

dtU’mble, dial. Also 9 chamble, chimhle. 
[cf. Chumf, Champ.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

%8zz Clare yHI, Minstr. L 94 Hips and haws .. That 
chumbled lie about their hole. Ibid. 1. aoa The little 
chumbling mouse Gnarls the dead leaves for her hou.se. 
%8'j^ Shropsk. l¥ord-bk., Dunna put the canary so much sid 
to chamble an' flirt about, x88i Leicesiersk. Gloss. s.y., 

‘ Woon’t ’e chimble a wa’nut ?' * The rots ’a bin chimblin’ 
the hee.V Mod. Northampton Dial., I saw a rat sitting 
chimbling rushes by the side of the brook. 

010 Lnmhoo^,mnce-%od. [f. Chum sb. : see -hood.] 
The condition or relation of a chum or chums. 

*883 W. J. Smith in xgth Cent. Nov. 849 The ‘ bumptious- 
ness ’ observable in the early days of ‘ new chumhood '. 

Chumlay, -ley, dial, and be. ff. of Chi.mney. 

' diummage (t]b*med,:5). [f. Chum + -age.] 

1 . The system ot ‘ chumming ’ one person upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room. Hence chummage-ticket, 

1837 Dickens Picktu. xHi, You’ll have a chummage ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them as is in the room 
will be your chum-s. 1859 Sala 7 w. round Clock ( 1861) 103 
The time-honoured system of ‘chummage*, or quartering 
two or more collegians in one room, and allowing the richest 
to pay his companions a stipulated sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. 

% The fee demanded of a ^new chum* {prison 
slangs, or that paid as described in prec. quot. 

*777 Howard Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains^ in 

most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners demanding 
of a new comer, garnish, footing, or (a.s it is called in some 
of the London gaols) chummage. 1837 Dickens xlii, 

The regular chummage is two-and-sixpence. 

Cliummerr (tjt^'msri). [f. Chum + -buy.] — 
Chumhood ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son ofVulc. 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery, 

CllXUZimy (tj»‘mi), shJ dial, and low coUoq. £f. 
Chimney.] A chimney-sweeper’s boy. 

1836-9 D icKENs Sh. Boz ( j866 ' 105 He 'ad been a chummy. 
*844 Thackeray GriewwichWks. 1886, XXII I . sSoThehall 
. . was decorated with banners and e.scutcheons of decea.sed 
chummie.s. xS^o W. Gregory 1. 154 His shrill voice 
high up aloft, like a chummy’s on a London summer mom, 
Ckummy (tjr^'mi), sb.^ colloq. [f. Chum + -y 
dim. suffix,] «=Chum. 

1864 Gilbert Bab Ballads, Etiquette, Old chummles at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 

Cltummy a. coUoq. [f. Chum-p-yTi.] 

Intimate, sociable. 

1884 Harper’s Mag. Sept. 536/2, 1 . . saw them form into 
small chummy groups. x888 Ilbist. Land, Nesm Xmas No, 
7/x Be as chummy with him as you can. 

Clllimp (tJiJmp). [Of modern formation ; app. 
a parallel form to CHUNK, perh. influenced in 
form by association with chop, or with lump, 
stump, clump. (Prof. Skeat compares IceL kumbr, 
hibbr, a chopping, cutting, and kttbba to chop.)] 

1 . A short thick lump of -wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber; an end-piece. 

1703 M oxon Mech. Exerc. 195 A Chump of Wood. 1831 
Landor Misc. (1846) 11.662 While the broad chump. .Strong 
with internal fire . . heats the chamber round from morn till 
night. x86;| Geo. "Etsiot: Romola ii. i, She fetched a hatchet 
. .and showing him a chump . . asked him if he would chop 
that up for her, 1884 Chamh. JmL 18 Oct. 658/t. 

2 , The thick blunt end of anything ; also chump- 
end : esp. the thick end of a loin of mutton. 

T86x Dickens Gi. Expect. L 153 As if they had been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something. x88o Black- 
more Mary Anerley L vi. 64 The chump of the spine of the 
Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough Head. 

b. Jocosely applied to the head. Off Ms ch-ump 
{mlffiar) : * off his head \ out of his senses. 

.1877 Besant Rice Son ofVulc. ii. xxiv. 377 ‘Master*, 
he said, * have gone off his chump — that's all *. 

B. Jig, A man as unintelligent as a chump of 
wood ; a block, blockhead (cf. Buook sk 15). 

X883 Hawley Smart At Fmt It 11 . i. 29 Such a long- 
winded old chump at telling a story. 1887 Patl Mall G. 
2 Feb. xo/i Frank audibly remarked : ‘This man isachump. 

1 could go . . thi.s minute and do better than that’.^ Ibid. 

2 ;! Aug. 3/1, I told the chumps they’d get noticed if they 
didn't keep out of the way. 

4 . Chump-chop, a chop from the chuTup-end, 
xSSg Daily News 29 Sept, 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 
stew, with a large chump Chopin it 


Chump, V. [f. Champ, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] To champ with a duller sound ; to munch. 

x8s5 Thackeray Newcomes (1887) II. xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. 

Chumpisli (tjp’ mpij), a, [? f. Chump + -ISH i .] 
Blockish, sullen. 

15S0 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 391 With chumpish lookes, 
hard words, and secret nips. Grumbling at her when she 
his kindnesse sought. 

Clmiiipy (tjn*mpi), a. [f. Chump -b -t 1.] Short 
and stout, thickset, dumpy, 

188 . J EAFFRESON Real Ld. Byron xx, This broad-breasted, 
full waisted, ‘ chumpy * girl countess. 1886 S. PE. Lincolmh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S,', She’s a chumpy little lass. 

Chumship [f. Chum - f- - ship.] The 

state or condition of being chums. 

1835 De Quincey in Tail’s Mag. II. 367 The practice of 
chumship prevailed [at Oxford m 17th c.]; every set of 
chambers was possessed by two co-occupants; they had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study; and 
they were called chums. xSyi Echo 27 Feb., I lost, .various 
other little things, during my ‘chumship’ with the thief, 
f Chun, Ohs. exc. dial. [app. from same root 
as Chine ; cf. e«p. the i6th c. chy 7 inM\ 

1 . Mining. A leading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two hard sides and sinlcing down. 

1747 Hooson Mined s D/cA Eiijb, There is more to be 
.said of these Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder, 
b. (See quot.') 

1886 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Clmn, a crack in the finger 
or hand, from frost, or from dryness of the skin. 

2 . Sc. ‘ The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt ; also, the shoots of pota- 
toes beginning to spring in the heap. Gall., 
Dumfr,’ (Jamieson). Hence Chun v. 

‘ To chun potatoes, is, in turning them to prevent vegeta- 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the een, or eyes’ (Jam.). 

IlChuuam (tj«na*m). Forms: 7- chinam, 
chenam, 8- chimam. [Tamil chilnnam lime, 
ground mortar, f. Skt. churna any powder, lime, 
£ churn to pulverize.] Cement or plaster largely 
used in India, made of shell-lime and sea-sand. 

1687 Madras Consultations in Wheeler 1. 168 (Y.) Stores 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam. x6§8 Fryer Acc.ff. 
India P. i. v. 40 The Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime 
of calcined Oyster-Shells). 1763 Verelst in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 266 Our new room. .a.s strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. Naval Chron. II. 51 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to coyer the bottoms of ships. xSga 
Marryat N. Forster xxxviii, A . , hall, coated and floored 
with chunam. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah iv, 58 A small box 
of fine white chunam, made from the lime procured from 
burnt sea-shells. 1865 J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with chenam. 
b. attrib. 

X791 Anderson Corr. 63 The Farmer . . has a Brick and 
Chunam Vat 18x3 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. 1. 208 Chunan 
Coverings of Temples. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life 448 On 
the cold chunam floor. x8® I^ang IVand. India 149 The 
head of the chunam tomb. 

1) CIlTUia'm, ’o. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam. Hence Ohuna’mraed ppl. a. 

X687 in Wheeler Madras I. 168 (Y.) To get. .jars, .to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. 1850 T. C Drysdale Jml. 
hid. Archipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. x86s J. Cameron Ind, 76 The pillars 

and walls are chenammed to a snowy whiteness. 1859 R. 
Burton Centr. AJr. in Tml. Geogr. Soe. XXIX. 46 A long 
upper room, .which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

(tjygk). colloq. and dial, [app, a 
modification of Chuck. Esp. common in U. S.] 

1 . A thick, more or less ciiboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e. g. wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc. 

X69X Ray S, Jk E. Country Wds. (E, D. S.), Chuck, a great 
chip. .In other countries [=districts] they call it a chunk. 
X84X Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xvi. 1x6 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. i. 15 A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 1859 Times 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable quantity of this kind of gold . , in the state of 
chunks and flakes of some size, x88a Besant All Boris 83 
Give him a chunk of wood to whittle. 1888 Berksh. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Chunks, split pieces of firewood of more uniform 
thickness than chumps. 

Jig. a i860 New York in Slices, Theatre (Barth), Now 
and then a small chunk of sentiment or patriotism or phil- 
anthropy is thrown in, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Buiterjly 
xxix. 219 Pay out the information in small chunks. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as chunk fir&wood ; chimk- 
Head (U. S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 

1880 ZzM l/niv. KntmL IV. 314 Copperhead . . called 
* deaf adder*, and ‘ chunk-head*. x8^ E. Morning News 
(Hull) 25 Oct. 2/4 For sale, Chunk Firewood, is. per cwt. 
Hence Chimk: v. U.S. colloq., ‘to throw sticks 
or chips at one * (Bartlett), 
dmnk,^ clm-nky. [From chungU a game 
played by the Cherokees and other North American 
Indians, consisting in trundling a stone disc, and 
throwing a pole or dart to MI near it. See Bar- 
tram in Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. HI, 1.54 (1853), 
Jk^^Xx Hist. Amer. Ind. lipiJl 

Chunk- or Chunky-yard, a name given by the 
traders to a square area surrounded by a bank in 
Creek towns, used for ceremonials and games (in- 
cluding that oi chungke'). Chunk or chunky pole ; 
a pine-tree pillar on a low mound in the centre of 
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the chunk-yard, on the top of which was placed an 
object to shoot at. 

X773 Bartram Trav. Florida 518 (Bartl.) Vast tetragon 
terraces, chunk-yard.s, and obelisks or pillars of wood, i860 
Thoreau Lett. (18651 189 That memorable stone ‘chunk 
yard’. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times (1869) 259 The ‘ chunk- 
yards* .. are sometimes from 6 to 9 hundred feet in length, 
being largest in the older towns . , In the centre is a low 
mound, on which stands the chunk-pole. 

Cliiuiky (tj»-i)ki v at. U. S. colloq. [f. Chunk ^ 
+ -yl.] Of broad stout build ; thickset, ‘ stumpy*. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl, IL xii. 124 Their ebief ..a short 
chunky fellow. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 370/2 The chunky 
Dutch pilot. 

Hence ClmBkiiiess, 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4/7 Toughness, chunkiness, and 
of course ‘ pluck not girlish beauty, not hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the charms of Mrs. Anderson. 

Okuntei? (tj 27 'nto.i), V. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 
ebaniier, 7 choTinter, 9 clmnder, [App. of 
imitative formation.] To mutter, murmur ; to 
grumble, find fault, complain. 

*599 Broughton’s Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer. .must., wander 
alone and chunner out an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically. cxSgo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
C^rw, Chounter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily- 
1788 Marshall Provinc. E. Yorksh. (E. D. S. Repr. Gloss.), 
Chunter, .to express discontent about trifles. 1847-78 Hal- 
LiWELL, Chunter . . also spelt chunner and chunder. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. IL 117 Th’ capt’n went away 
chunterin’. 

Hence Chuntering vhl. sb. and///, a. 

1832 Mrs. I'OOGOOD Yorksh. Dial. (1863) He is a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
‘ A chuntering bout ’, a fit of sulkiness with impertinence. 

11 ClXTipatty (tjz?pa*ti). Anglo- Ind. Also chow- 
patty, -ie. [Hindi chapdli.'] A small cake of 
unleavened bread, generally made of coarse wheaten 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a 
griddle. * The usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India’ (Yule). 

1810 Williamson E. India Vade Mec. II. 348 (Y.) Chow- 
patties or bannocks. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics^ 67 The 
passage of the chupatties attracted little attention, and 
every sign seems to ha\'e been neglected. 1880 McCarthy 
Own Time III. xxxii. 65. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs 
V. 87 To give him a chowpatii . . to keep his wretched old 
body alive. 

11 Ckuprassy (tj; 5 pra‘si). [Hindi chaprdsi the 
bearer o? Kchaprds or official badge,] A wearer 
of an official badge ; spec, an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the households of Indian landowners. 


1828 Heber Indian Jrnls. (1861) II. xxv. 104 In our way 
we were met by twenty chuprasses. 1845 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 119 The . . chuprassy . . or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palankeens, stand.s behind 
carriages, and is altogether a functioiiary of consequence. 
1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i. 9, I wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 

!l Cktir-, an obs. repr. of German kur- in such 
titles as churfurst = kurjiirst, electoral prince, 
elector, churmark ~ mark governed by 
an elector (in place of a markgraf). 

a 1634 Chapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 III. 205 Churfurst 
of Mentz, if thou play thy part, 1798 M althus Population 
(1^8) 249 In the churmark of Brandenburgh, 

Ckuvch (tjy-itj), sb. Forms*, a. i ctrice, cyrioe, 
2 -z chiriohe, -echo, chyreche, 3 churicb.e(?/), 
-echo, chereohe. 0 . 1-2 circe, cyree, 2 ebyree, 
(eirke), 2-6 ohirohe, 3-6 chyrehe, chercbe, 
(4-6 cbirch, chyrch, cherch), 3-6 churclie, 6 
church, northern, 3 Orm. kirrke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyrk, 4-5 kirc, 4- kirk : see Kikk. 
\Church, earlier churche, che^-che, is a phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chin he {ur^ er 
^ir, e.g. birch, bird, Ji 7 'st, chirm, churl, chum, 
kernel), the regular repr. of OE. circe \ the fuller 
OE. cirice, cirice gave the early MPl variant che- 
reche, chiriche. (The form cyrice, often errone- 
ously assumed as the original, is only a later 
variant of cirice (with y from i before r, as in 
eyrs-,fyren, etc.) ; c before original OE. jy (umlaut 
of u) could not give modern ch-, but only k-, as 
in cyrnel, cyrtel, eyre, kernel, kirtle, ME. kire.) 
0 %. cirice, circe, corresp. to '^Oer. ktrika, Q%. 
kirika, kerika (MLG. and MDu, kcrke, Vixx.. kerk, 
LG. kerke, karke, kark, with ar :—er :—ir ) ; OB'ris. 
szereke, szurke, tzierka, tziurk\ OHG. chtrihha, 
dXso chiriikha, ckiricha,khinhha, kirihha, kiricha, 
later chinha, in Notker chtlihha, chtlecha, chilcha 
(MHG. and mod.G. kirche, in Upper Ger. dial. 
kilche, chilche)', also ON. kirkia, kyrkja, Sw. 
kyrka. Da. kirke (thence F' inn. Esth. 

kirrik, kirk, kerk ; also OPriiss. MrkisJ. Cf. also 
the Slavonic forms: OSlav. itpBKH crlky, loth c., 
lipBKBi criihy fern., later HjybirbBe ertikhve, ijHpKOBb 
ctrkovi, Russ. BtepKOBB cerkov, Bulg. vepKOBa cer- 
kova, Servian UpKBa erkva, Slovenish cerkev, Chekh 
cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkiew (but only for ‘ Greek 
church ’), Lusat. 


The OE. oblique forms cirican, -cean, circan, -cean, present 
four types, *kirika, *kirikja, *Mrka, *kirkja, but the two 
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last may result from later contraction, and -ca-n, -cean 
may mean the same thing, viz. palatal c. The continental 
German forms point to ^kirika^ ^ktrika. The Alemannic 
forms with /, chtlihJia^ kUche on phonetic and other 
grounds admitted to have arisen out of the r type. The 
ON. is generally held to be derived from OE. (in the circean 
form). Although the notion has been advanced that all 
the continental forms originated in the OE., in connexion 
with the early missionary labours of Englishmen in Ger- 
many, this is philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on good grounds to be common WGer., and to go 
back at least to the 4th or 5th c. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acquainted with, 
and had names for, all the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the missions 
outside.) In Slavonic, the word is generally thought to have 
been taken from Teutonic. 

The ulterior derivation has been keenly disputed. 
The L. circus, and a Gothic word Mlikn ‘ tower, 
upper chamber* (^PP- originally Gaulish) have 
both been proposed (the latter suggested by the 
Alemannic ckflihha), but are set aside as unten- 
able ; and there is now a general agreement among 
scholars in referring it to the Greek word KvptaKov, 
properly adj. ' of the Lord, dominictim, dominical * 
(f. KvpiQs lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively (sc. loiyLa, or the like) 

= ‘ house of the Lord as a name of the Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stances are in the Apostolical Constihitions (il. 59), 
300, the edict of Maximinus (503--13), cited by 
Eusebius {EccL Hist, ix. 10) <3: 324, the Councils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 15), Neo-Cjesarea 314-23 
(Can. 3), and Laoclicea (Can. 28). Thenceforward 
it appears to have been in fairly common use in 
the East : e. g., Constantine named several churches 
built by him /cvpiam (Eusebius De Laud. Const 
xvii''. 

The chief objections to this derivation of the Teutonic 
(and Slavonic) name are the following. The ordinary name 
for ‘church' in Gr. was l(CicAT](rto, and this (or 
Basilica) was the name which passed into Latin and 
all the Romanic langs.; also, into all the Celtic langs., 
OIr, eelais, Ir. and Gael, eglah, Manx aggti&k, OWelsh 
ecluis, W, Cornish -es, -ts, Breton itiz. Hence, 

an a priori unlikelihood that any other Greek name should 
have passed into the Teutonic languages. Moreover, 
€K«AT}<ria was actually adopted in Gothic, whereas aikklSsjh 
it occurs in the N.T. many times. But as the sense here is 
not that of the place of public wor-ship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly, it forms no evidence against the co- 
existence of a Gothic repr. of KVotaKov, in the sense of the 
* Lord's house Besides, Ulphilas, as a native of Cappa- 
docia, born A.D. 318, belonged to the very region and time 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
KvoiaKoy, as mentioned above. And as to the other Teutonic 
tribes, the fact L certain, in spite of its unlikelihood, 

tbzt ecctesia was not accepted by them. At their conver- 
sion, Latin Cliristianity would naturally have ^iven to them, 
as to others, the name (or basilica^ if kirika had 

not already acquired too firm hold of the field. 

There are points of difficulty in the form of kirika and its 
gender. Its identification with /cuptoKw assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr. V by i in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent nor did he use but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or rw. But, before the de- 
velopment of umlaut, and consequent evolution of jp as a 
Teutonic sound, i was really the nearest Teutonic sound to 
u, and in point of fact is its usual representative. _ The 
change of grammatical form and gender has_ been variously 
explained : as uvayyeMov became in Gothic a weak fern. 
aiwaggitjO, J so KvptaKov, if adopted in Gothic, or in 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same way 
become kXrjakd, •dn, whence regularly WGer. OE. 
<el but there are other instances in OHG. of feminines 
from L. <cm, Gr. -ou, as martira, organa, modGer. orgel ; 
and the form adopted may actually nave been the Gr. pi. 
KviHaKd. (The use of KvpuiK-i} in Gr. appears too late to 
affect the question.) For the rest, a word adopted in Ger- 
manic as *kirjak- would phonetically become ^klrjik-, and 
this normally in WGer kt7‘ik-. Possibly also *Mrjika 
m^ht, by metathesis, give the *kirikja app. required for 
OE. ciricean'y but the OE. palatalization might simply be 
due to the prec. / as in ic, ME. ick, / pron. 

The main objections are historical: we do not know the 
actual circumstances in which this less usual Gr. name 
became so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like austrbn- Easter, 
resist all the influence of Latin (Ilhristianity to supplant it; 
this too at so early a date as to be brought to Britain 
(with many words expressing the outward apparatus of 
Christianity) by the heathen Angles and Saxons. The 
question was discussed already in the 9th c. by Walafrid 
Strabo (ob. 849) in a noteworthy passage ^De Rehtis EccL 
viii, where, after giving the Greek derivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and use of the word to the German 
mercenaries who engaged in military service under the 
Empire, and refers particularly to the Goths in the Greek 
provinces. Beside that of the Goths, two other possible 
channels are indicated by Hildebrand, one of which, con- 
nected with the early penetration^ of Christianity from the 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, as tally- 
ing with a statement of Irenseus, Bp. of Lyons in the 2nd c. 
{Adv. Hser. i. x. § 2), and as explaining the proved exist- 
ence of place-names like Kirickehn, Chiricumnllare, in 
Elsasz, etc. before the days of Boniface. But it is by no 
means necessary that there should have l^en a single kirika 
in Germany itself ; from 313 onward, Christian churches with 
their sacred vessels and ornaments were well-known objects 
of pillage to the German invaders of the Empire : if the 
first with which these made acquaintance, wherever situated, 
were called Kvpiaxd, it would be quite sufficient to account 
for their familiarity with the word. The Angles and Saxcms j 


had seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul 
and Britain for centuries before they had them of their own, 
and, we have every reason to believe, had known and 
spoken of them as ciricau during the whole of that period. 

The Latin equivalent of KvpiaKOf, domintcum, was also in 
use at least from the time of Cyprian (c 200-258), in the 
sense of ‘the house of God* aedes sacra Dommo. To a 
certain extent it was adopted in Old Irish, where domnach 
(mod. dqmhnack'ih^czxnsi a frequent name of churches. The 
parallelism of Gr, KvptaKoy church, KvpiaKij Sunday (in 
iith c. also ‘ church'), L. dominicum church, dominica,dies 
dominicus Sxindny, Irish domknack^ chmoik' &nd ‘Sunday’, 
is instructive. 

The case for the derivation from Kuptawd*/ gains largely by 
the fact that no other conjecture offered will bear scientific 
statement, much less examination. For example, the sug- 
gestion that cirice might arise out of L. crncea (which 
actually gave OE. crycc\e, now crutch), or some other 
derivative of L. crnx, crucem cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic history.] 

A. Forms. 

a. cirice, clmdche, chm'sclie, etc. 

cZz^Vesp. Psalterycxx, 23 [xxii. 22] Inmidle cirlcan icherj;o 
3 e. <2850 Lorica Prayer in O. E. T, 174 Fore alle ^odes 
cirican. p 874 O. E. Chron. an . 874 On SSa Marian ciricean 
{Laud MS, c xxzz cyrican]. 971 Blickl. Horn. 197 Seo halite 
cirice Michaeles . • on hasre cincean. a xooo Edgar's Canons 
§ 26 in Thorpe Lauos II. 250 (Bosw.) Bast preostas cirican 
healdan. / 1031 < 9 . E. Chron, (MS. X' an. 1031 In to XjSes 
Cyrican on Cantware byri. ctzoo Trin. Coll. Mom. 263 
Of holie chireche. cxzo$ Lay. 16270 Chiriches [c 1275 
chirches] fur-barnde. Ibid, 22111 He raerde churechen [1275 
cherches], axz^o Prov. AEl/red 373 in O. E. Misc. At 
chepynge and at chyreche. r 1250 Kentish Sertft.Void. 31 
Fram hoU chereche. 

b. circe, chirche, ckurche, cimrch, etc. 

_<?870 Codex a nretis Inscrip f. in O. E. T. 175 Inn to Cristes 
circan. cgys Rushtv. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 On laem stane ic 
j;etimbre mine circae. ciooo Ags. Gosp. ibid. (MS. A', 
Ofer hisne stan ic getimbrize mine cyrcean. cxx$o Hatton 
Gosp. ibid., Ich setymbrie mine chyrcan. a 2132 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) 1127 (jlslagen an ane circe. 41175 An Bispcl 
in Coti. Mom. 237 pe hafedmen . . in halie cyrce. c 1275 
Lamb. Horn. 23 Pu gast to chirche. 4x205 Lay. 16280 
Chirchen [4 127;^ cnerches] ich wulle ar^re. "iaxzyp Chart. 
Eadtv. (4 ioG 6 ) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 204 Mid cirke and mid 
milne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 41 Holi churche. c 1340 
Cursor M. 17822 (Trin.) To her chirche gon hem lede. 
4x440 Promp. Farv. 75 Chyrcbe, 4x450 xxv. 453 

In to the chirche. Ibid. 467 At Cherche. 

C. kirrke, kirke, kirk, etc. 

960 Bp. Theodked Will (Thorpe 513^ Into Sancte Paules 
Kirke. 2050 Ketel Will (Thorpe ^81) Into kere Kyrke. 
4 X20O Ormin 3531 And tatt iss Cristess kirrke. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8300 »Cott.) To wirke. .to dright a crafti kyrke 
\GMt. and Fair/, kirke, Trm. chirche]. Ibid. 10248 (Cott) 
I na kirck agh to cum in. 4 1325 Meir. Ho7n. 5 Red in kirc 
on Sundays. 4x375 Barbour Bruce iv. 12 Nothir off the 
kyrk, na seculer. 4 1400 ApoL Loll, 57 Wan any auerous. . 
is canonizid in j?® kirk, .j^an may |>e o|>er chanouns of j?® 
chirche sey, etc. X442 in E.E. Wills 131 That the kirkerevys 
of the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijj iiij4( for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke, 4 1550 Chaucer's 
Dreme 1296 That neither knew I kirke ne saint. 

B. Sigttification. 

While it results from what is stated above that kirika, 
cirice, was originally applied to the building, it h clear that 
with the conversion of the Teutonic nations, it was assumed 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. ecclesia, and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and especially^ as repre- 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastical order. 
The extension to other senses took place as thcsse were 
practically recognized 

^ The history of the OE. 4/z7Vvr, or of the Teutonic kirika, 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom *, this begins with the joint history of Gr. «k- 
xA>7<ria and its L. adoption ecclesia', about which all that 
need be said here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo- 
gically ‘the body of the cxicAjjtoi or select counsellors’ was 
the name j|iven by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LXX. it was used 
to transl. the Heb. qdhal the ‘congregation' or as- 
sembly of Israel met before the Lord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense : 
a. lafter the LXX.) the whole congregation of the faithful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ ; (after classical Gr.), a particular local 
assembly of (^hrist’s enfranchised met for solemn purposes : 
in this sense it has a plural. From these arose the later de- 
velopments : the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
building set apart for it : the sense of ‘ the congregation of 
the faithful ’ sought visible embodiment in outward organ- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of provincial, 
national, and linguistic distinctions. Thus arose the notion 
of provincial or national Churches, as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic ; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came the revolt 
of some of these from the increasingly centralized organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches, each claiming to be the church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. Thus arose the first great division 
of the Eastern and We.stern Church, the later separation 
of various national ‘reformed’ churches from the unre- 
formed Western Church in the i6th c., the secession of 
various ‘free’ or ‘voluntary’ churches from the reformed 
national or ‘ established ' churches in later times. Some of 
these voluntary bodies have refused the name of ‘church’ 
to any ‘denomination’ or organization of congregations, 
confining it to the two senses of the Church universal, and 
an individual local society. The name has even come to be 
used to denote types or tendencies of thought or expres- 
sion, within the one communion, as in the modern High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church. 


1. The building, the Lord*s house 

1 . A building for public Chiittian worship. 
(Distinguished historically from a Chapel or 
OiiATOBY, which is a building in some respect 
private, or not public in the widest sense.) 

Ancient distinctions, retained more or less in the Churches 
of England and Scotland, are those of Cathedkal, Col- 
legiate, Abbey, and Parish or parochial, church. (See 
also Metropolitan.) Any place of worship subordinate 
to the public church of the parish was formerly called 
Chapel (q.v.); hnt parochial ^\\d district chapels zxoncm 
usually called ‘Church’, In England the name has been 
only recently and partially extended to places of worship 
other than those of the national or ‘Established’ Church, 
as those of Roman Catholics (5100641830-40) and some Non- 
conformist Protestants. ^ At present, its application is partly 
a question of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiastical 
principle or theory, partly (in popular apprehension) of the 
size and architecture of the building.^ Thus, some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the parish, some 
extend it to all places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as ‘The Church’, and refuse it to all others; 
some would require the existence of certain features of ec- 
clesia.stical architectui-e. But, generally speaking, in Eng- 
land the question ‘Is this a church or a chapell' would 
at present be understood to mean ‘ Does it belong to the 
Church of England or to some other religious denomination ? ' 

Ir, Scotland, church is applied to all Presbyterian places 
of worship, alike of the Established Church, and of the 
various voluntary bodies which have separated from it. 
Recently also extended to the chapels of Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, independents, anti others generally. 

In U. S. church is, in general use, applied to all places of 
worship. Episcopalians however sometimes claim it exclu- 
sively for their own; and other bodies in some cases use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonies generally, the usage of England and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as in the U. S. ^ 

696 Laws of K. Wiktrged 2 Ciricean mundbyrd sie L, 
scill., swa cinges. 4900 Laws of Mlfred 6 Nrebbe ]>on ma 
dura konne sio cirice. 1066 O. E. Chron. iLaud MS.', ]?aes 
dmges forbearn Cristes cyrce {Parker MS. cyrc] on Cant- 
wara byrig. 41200 Trin. Colt. Motn. 23 Ich leue 
chireche is holi godes hus on eorSe . anti is cleped on hoc 
kiriaca i.e. dominicalis, k^t is on englis louerdlich hus. 
4 Xz8o Saints’ Lives, Si. Michaxl 73 (Horstm.) To halewi 
churchene newe. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 381 Chyrchen he 
let rere al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 29296 (Cott.) J>e. .man kft 
kirkes brinnes. 1473 Warkw. Ch^'on. 17 To be layede in 
the chyrche of Paulis. 4 1550 Sir J. Cheke Si. Matt, xvlii. 
17 Yis word church into y** which we torn eccl[es]ia, is y® 
hous wheer y« outcalled do meet, and heer goddes word, 
and vse coEmJmun praier. .it co[m]meth of y« greek KvpiaAov, 
which word served in y“ p[ri]mitiv church for yj co[m]mons 
house, of praier and sacramente.s, as appeareth in Eusebius, 
which y« latins called dominicutm]. 1563 H omiliesu. R ight 
Use Ch. God i. (,1859) 154 The materiall Church, .is a place 
appointed . . for the people of God to resort together unto. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. ii. 14 If to doe were as easie as to 
know what were good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, 
and poore mens cottages Princes Fallaces. 2633 Herbert 
Tejiiple, Churchporch Ixviii, When once thy foot enters 
the Church, be bare. 17x2 Direc, Ck.^Wardens 

(ed. 4) 81 The Nave or Body of the Church. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill. X2 The decent church that topp'd the neighb'ring 
hill. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Self Reliance Wk.s. (Bohn) I, 
30, I like the .silpt church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

b. Parish church ; mother church, the cathedral 
church of a diocese, the original or principal 
church of a parish ; under church, disDdct church, 
etc. (See further under these words.) 

41386 Chaucer Millet's T.xzx To the paryssh chirche .. 
This goode wyf went on an haliday. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars 80 The belles ryngynge in every parych cherch. 

1577-S7 Holinshep C/izwjt. III. X22S/1 Things belonging 
vnto parishchurches or chappels. 1765-74 Blackstone 
Comm. I, 1X2 If any. .great lord, had a church within his 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church, in the 
nature of a private chapel. 1771 in Picton L’pool Munic. 
Rec. (1886) 1 1 - 277 The several A.ssistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of this town. 2842 Burn EccL Law (ed. 9) I. 
§ 5- 301 At the first there were many signs of the dependence 
of chapels on the mother church- Ibid. § 8. 306 f, Whether 
a church be a parish church or only a chapel of ^se. ^ 1844 
hiHGAViO Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) L iv. 147 The chief minster 
was the cathedral or mother-church, 

C. In church, out of church, to church, from 
church (, without the) w'ere in early times used in 
this sense ; but now only of tbe service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on in it. See 10. 

2 . Applied to public places of worship of any 
religion: as fa. (formerly) to heathen temples, 
Mohammedan mosques. 

4893 K. jElfred Oros. ii. ii. § i puss gebletsade Romulus 
..mid kara sweora blode ka ciricean. cxzso Gen. ^ Ex. 
3196 Quane he 3eden egipte fro, It wurSe erSe-dine, and fellen 
do fele chirches and id^eles mide. 4x400 Destr. Troy 11673 
Kepers of the kirke [i.e. the Palladium]. 2526-34 Tindale 
Acts xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, nor 
yet despisers of youre goddes. [2535 Coverd., churchrobbers, 
x88i R. V. robbers of temples.] «'2547 Earl Surrey 
II. 516 Cassandra . . From Pallas church was drawn. 2569 
T. Underdown tr. Ovid’s Ibis v. 597 Lesimachus . . one pf 
the bedels of Diana’s church, 26^ Holland Lixy ix. xii. 
321 "rhe Fregellones within fought for their Church and 
chimney \pro aris ac focis\. 2602 — Plvty II. 545 This 
stately Church of luno Queen. 2632 Lithgow 7 'rav. 242 
The Turkes haue no Bels in their Churches, 
fb. also to the Jewish temple. Obs. 

axjpo Cursor M. 8849 pis kirc \y.r. kirke, chirche] was 
wroght o marbel stan. .was kis temple salamon- Ibid. 2095* 
Eakari . .preyed in k® chirche al one. 
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e. In U. S., of late applied to places of meeting 
and religious exercise of various societies called 
‘churches’, 

3. As an element in place names, churchy cirice^ 
is known from an early date. 

837 BADANOpi Will I Sweet, 0 . E. T. 449\ To Sere stowe 
set Cristes cirican [Ghristchurch], 880 85 K. jiElfreo Will 
(Thorpe 488) dit Hwuan cyrica.n [Whitchurch]. 

IL The (or a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. 

4. The community or whole body of Cbrist’s 
faithful people collectively ; all who are spiritually 
united to Christ as ‘ Head of the Church More 
fully described as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

( Sometimes its external organization, sometimes its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly considered.r 
£■890 K. .Alfred Bssdai. viii. § i Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwaat hwugu faec sibbe haefde. Ibid. i. xxvi, ToSaere an- 
nesse Saere halgan Cristes cirican. a 1000 Ags. Homilies 
(Thorpe) 11 . 580 (8osw.)_EalIe Codes cyrcan sind getealde 
to anre cyrcan, and seo in ^^ehaten ^elaSung. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 pu eart Petrus, and ofer l?isne stan ic 
timbri^e mine cyricean. reisoo Cursor M. 19498 pat cristen 
kirc began to wast. 1382 Wycuf Eph. v, 23 Crist is heed 
of the chirche. c 1380 — Sel. Wks. III. 1 16 Ffurst we schul 
trow pat per ys general chirche of angelys and seyntys 
in bevyn, and of alle pat schuU be savyd. *529 More 
Dull. Heresy 11. Wks. 185/1 The chyrch therefore must 
nedes bee the comen knowen multitude of christen men 
good and bad togither, while y» church is here in erth. 
xtpto Conf, F ml h Scotl. xvi, That from the begynning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world salbe 
a Churche ; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men chosln of God, who rychtUe worschip and embrace 
him, by trew fayth in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of the same Kirk., which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni- 
versal!, because it conteanes the Elect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and tounges. 1563 Plomilies n. Repair, 
Ch 11859) 275 The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people^ 1606 R. Field Of ike Church (1628) 1. i, This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capable of felicity and blisse is rightly named the 
Church of the living God. 1724 Watts Logic (1736' 93 
When one Man by the Word Church, shall understand all 
that believe in Christ ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Rome; they may both assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church. 
*837 Newman Par. Semi. III. xvi. 245 The One Church is 
the whole body gathered together from all ages. 185* 
Robertson ,Stfr;«.^Ser. iv. ii. 1x863] I. 14 The Church . . is 
that Body of men in whom the Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on earth for the 
purpose of exhibiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 18715 Jowett Plaio III. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any existing institution. 1876 E. 
MellorP^wM, vi. 299 The Lord’s Supper is an ordinance 
designed for the Church., that is, for tho.se who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him. 

b. Church militant : the Church on earth con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polemics.) Church triumphant : the 
portion of the church which has overcome the 
world, and entered into glory. 

1338 Bale Tkre Laiues 1395 Thys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt. 1533 Lyndesay MonarckePgju 
Now lauboryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryumpbant, * 35 * Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth. *633 Herbert Temple 
(iitle\ The Church Militant. 1817 Scott Ivmihoe xx, A 
monk of the church militant [alluding to a knight}. *878 
BlacFs Guide Hampsh. (ed. 7J X35 Hugh Peters . - on this 
as on other occasions, proved his devotion to the church 
militant, 

c. Visible Church*, the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members upon earth; con- 
trasted with the church invisible^ or mpsiieali 
see quots, 

^ X’Spt Conf. Faith Scotl. xvi, This [the Catholik] Kirk is 
invisible, knowin onlie to God, who allone knoweth whome 
he hes chosin, and comprehendis alsweall the Elect that be 
departed, (commounlie called the Kirk Triumphant), as 
those that yit leve and feght against syne and Sathan. 1362 
Articles of Melig. xix, The Visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word 
of God^ is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things that of 
necpsity are ret^uisite to the same, 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 
III, i. § 9 Observing the difference first between the Church 
of God Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less. 1638 
Chillingwohtm Proi, Ans. iv. § 53 The doctrine of 

Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, 
the belief and obedience the invisible. JHd. Answ, v. § 26 
The visible church . .a visible church . . are very different 
things: the former signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church ; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
the catholic. *848 Wardlaw Con^reg. Independency 48 
There is no such thing, in any strict propriety, as an in^ 
visible church. 1851 Robertson Ser. iv. ii. (1863)1. 
14 There is., a (Church visible and a Church invisible; 
the latter consi.sts of those spiritual persons who fulfil the 
notion of the Ideal Church— the former is the Church as it 
exists in any particular ag% embracing within it all who 
profess Christianity. 1885 Gh. Quart. Rev. Jan. 27 x That 
wholly unscriptural figment, the Invisible Church . . The 
only Invisible Church known to Christian theology consists 
of the angels and the faithful departed. 

d. The church as a spiritual society * separated 
from the world* is often opposed to the world. 


_ 1610 Jn. Robinson Wks. (1851) IL 132 A company consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antichristian, and gathered into the 
name of Christ . . is a Church. *651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 82 
All Divines in their definition of Church are agreed ; that 
it is a Society of persons separated from the World, to God, 
or called out of the World. *845 Pattison Greg, 0/ Tours, 
Ess. <1889^ 1 . 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church’s 
war with the world. 1882 3ded. Temp. Jrnl. I. 135 
The Church and the world are now only just waking up 
to a just sense of responsibility. x888 Farrar Everyday 
Chr. Life viii, We look round us on the so-called religious 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Church and on what is called the World. 

5, A particula. organized Christian society, con- 
sidered either as the only true representative, or 
as a distinct branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or contined to limits territorial or 
historical : e. g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Orthodox Ch., Gallican Ch., 
Nestorian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Gh., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (see b.', of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal Ch., etc. 

£■890 K. /Elfred Bxda 1 xiii, Fram Sara biscope Ssere 
Romaniscan cirician. Ibid. ii. xx, On Norbanhymbra 
beode and cirican. £•*330 R. Bronne Chron. <i8io) 138 
And be Kirke of Scotland to Canterbirie ore se Obliged 
bam and band, as to her primalte- c *311 xsi Eng. Bk. /i mer. 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/1 Ye moost deyle is betters and kyt of, of 
the holy Romes chyrche. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884 ' 8 Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland. 1580 
General Conf Faith i Dunlop II. 104 The trew Christian 
faith, .received believed and defendit by monie and sundrie 
notabil kirkis and realmes, but chiefly be the Kirke of 
Scotland. i6ix Bible Pref. i b, The Church of Rome — 
then a true Church. X641 R. Brooke Eng Episc. 62 That 
Antichristian Mock-Church. *633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. vi. 
§13 A National! Church being a large Room, it is hard to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. 1819 W. J. Fox 
Led. ii. Wks. 1865 I. The charge of persecution was 
applied alike to Catholic and Nonconformist Churches. 
x8^ Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I, App. 339 The 
Briti.sh church formed an inte^al part of the universal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and discipline with the other 
Christian churches. 1887 Hutton in Contemp. Rev. Apr, 
485 In the bands of all the great missionary churches, 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. 1889 Nev) Ch. Mag. May 233 A list of the Min- 
isters of the New Church [Swedenborgian]. 

Tt). Church of England^ English or Anglican 
Ch. (ecclesia Anglicana) : the English branch of 
the W'estem Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as w’ell as temporal, in his 
dominions. 

[1169 Becket in Mat. Hist. T. Beckei (1885) 33 

divit ecclesia GalUcana vos in causa ecclesiae Anglorum 
mutasse sententiarn. 1:2x3 Promissio Comitum et Bar., etc., 
Lit. Cantuar. No, 27 tKoIlsi I. 21 Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum Regem versatum est. X390 
in J, Malverne Contn. H igden \P.(PiSs.) IX. 225 Touchant 
lestate de seint esgii.se d'Engleterre.] x^yi-^Act Restraint 
Appeals, 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 That Part of the said Body 
politick, called the Spirituality, now being usually called 
the English Church. 1534 Act if Supremacy, 26 Hen. VIII, 
c. I That the King our Sovereign Lord . . shall be taken, 
accepted and routed the only supreme Head in Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia. 1548 
Ad Uniforjuity, 2*3 Edw. VJ, c. i The Book of the 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England. ^ a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. i. 

2 We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England but the same man is also a member of the Com- 
monwealth; nor any man a member of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England. x66i Cor- 
poration Act, 13 Chas. II, St. a, c. x § 12 The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, according to the Rites of the Church of 
England. 1687 Jas. II in Magd Coll, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 91 
Those who calf themselves Church-of-En^land men. 1688 
T. Tramalher ibid. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
land Court. 1688 9 Toleration Act, 1 Will. ^ Mary c. 18 § 5 
Any Assembly or Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England. *844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xviii. (1862) 296 
The Church of England consists, strictly speaking, of the 
lay as well as the clerical members of that communion. 

Ld. Selborne {title), Defence of the Church of England. 
C. Established Church : the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the public or state- 
recognized form of religion. Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So State Church. 

*660 Ghas. ii Heel. Ecchs. Affairs Oct. inCobbettP^zf/. 
Hist. (1808 IV. 135 We need not profess the high affection 
and esteem we have for the Church of England, as it is es- 
tablished bylaw. 1700-X Act Settlement, 13 Will. Ill, 
c. 2. s, 3 Shall join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, as by Law established. 1731 E. Calamy LzfeixBso) 
I, i, 72 It cannot be said of me., that I left the Established 
Church, because I was never joined to it. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson (1842) V. 69 The oppressive sect which 

calls itself the established church. *843 Candush in Life 
xi. (1880) 303 A document which makes us , . no longer 
ministers of the Established Church of Scotland. 1886 Ld. 
Selborne Ch. Eng. iii. xviL 295, I should say, that 
Established Churches are now in mu<^ more danger of being 
persecuted, than of persecuting. 

6. The ecclesiastical and clerical organization of 
Christianity, or of a great Christian society, inter- 


national, national, or other; esp. The clergy and 
officers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the realm. (In 
this sense ‘Church’ is often opposed to ‘ State * or 
the political organization, the civil government.) 

(In early times Holy church was the common phrase in 
this -sen.se ; see 7.) 

c6g6 Laws 0/ K. Wihtreed Preamb. .ffilc had ciricean, 
805-831 Charter cf OswulfyO. E. T. 443), pe hiora lond to 
hsere cirican saldon, 1362LANGL.P. P/. A. VIL84 pe Chirche 
[B. jpe kirke] schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 

<7 1440 Fortescue ^ Z.z>w. xi. (1885 135 pe pos- 
sescions off he chirche. C14S0 Merlin 95 Assembled the 
barons and the prelates of the cherche, and toke counseile. 
1621 Bk. Discipl. Ck. Scot, i, The Kirk of God . . is takin 
suratymes for them that exercise spiritual function amongis 
the congregation -. The Kirke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. *724 Logic i. iv. g 6 A 

church . . .sometimes . . mean.s a synod of bishops or of pres- 
byters ; and in some places it is the pope andageneral council, 
1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 167 The word Church . . in these latter 
Days, .is put for the Persons that are ordain’d for the Minis- 
try of the Gospel, that is to say, the Clergy. Ibid. 169 
Sometimes *tis taken for the Prelacy thereof. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 94 Lands belonging to die church. 1837 
Newman Par. Serm. III. xvi. 246 Speaking politically, we 
talk of the Clergy as the Church. ^ 1851 Ru.skin Stones 
Fen. {1874) L App. 355 What we ridiculously call a separa- 
tion of ‘ Church and State ' 1 a.s if the State were not, in all 
Christendom, necessarily also the Church), but ought to call 
a separation of lay and clerical officers, 

b. The clerical order or profession. Hence 
go into the Church, to take holy orders, become a 
clergyman ; so to be in the Church, to leave the 
bar for the Church. 

iSpo H. Swinburne Treat. Test. 148 If his sonne shall goe 
to the Church. 1591 F. Sparry tr. CattaFs Geamancie 179 
The person . .was a man of the Church. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E, Ind. 1 . xxi. 249 The Church feeds most on 
Fish, but not miraculously, for the poor Fishers dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first served. Z84X 4 Emerson 
Ess., Pmidence Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 93 The merchant breed.s his 
son for the church or the bar. 1865 Mrs. Riddell World 
in Ch. iv. 59 You have really entered the church ; I mean, 
done duty, preached, .and so forth ? 

7. Holy church : a title commonly given to the 
Church Catholic, regarded as a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited organs. In early times often 
*= the clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

£•897 K. ZElfred Cwra Past. 1x5 He onfeng 3 one ealdor- 
dom oaere halgan ciericean [v.r. ciricean], cxzys Lamb. 
Horn. 17 Gif he him nule rihtlechen for preoste na for 
halie chirche? 47x225 Creed in Rel. Antiq. L 234, I leve 
on Se hali gast, Al holi chirche stedefast. C1230 Halt 
Meid. 21 For was wedlac ilahet in hali chirche. 1297 
R. Glouc, (1724) 471 That holi churche he ssolde nou^t the 
Ghateus there lette. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 2139 In 
stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. i. 73 
Holi churche Icham . . bou ouhtest me to knowe. c 1430 
Merlin xxv. 466 Acursed be the centen.se of holy cherche. 
XS92 Shaks. Rom. If Jul. ii. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor- 
porate two in one. 164a PKSiKms Pref. Bk. v. § 354 Reconciled 
againe unto him . . without the constraint of holy Church. 

8. Mother Church : a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic church and its recognized branches. 
In allusion to this, to Song of Solomon, to Mev. xxi. 
2 , etc., the Church as an institution or corporation 
is often personified, and spoken of poetically and 
rhetorically as she. 

c X380 Wycuf Sel. Wks. I. 32 Alle men hat God ordeyneh 
to blis ben ful breheren . . sih God is per fadir, and his 
Chirche is ber moder. 1382 — Song Sol. i. 4 marg. The 
Chirche, 01 hir tribulaciouns. *395 Shaks. John m. i. 255 
Or let the Church our mother breathe her cur.se, A mothers 
curse, on her reuolting sonne. 16x1 Bible Song Sol. 
vi. heading), i The Church profes.seth her faith in Christ. 
4 Christ sheweth . . his loue toward her. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, V. iii. 117. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Lent i, The 
Scriptures bid us fast ; the Church saye.s, now : Give to thy 
Mother, what thou wouldst allow To ev'ry Cormration. 
1656 Evelyn Diary 29 May, The poor Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 1827 Keble Chr. V., SS. 
Simon 4- fude i, The widowed Church i.s fain to roye . » 
Make haste and take her home. — Holy Comm, vi, To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My mother Church. 1:1833 
J. H. Newman, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
derness. I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity. 1836 Gen. P, Thomp.son Lett. 
Representative 94 If the Scottish Kirk won’t behave herself 
with moderation . . we won’t look after her wants the next time 
she comes for a grant. 1838 J. G. Dowling Eccl. Hist, iv. 
§ 6. 233 The church has expressed her sense of their errors. 

9. High, Low, Broad Church : see these words. 

Although church is here practically equivalent to ‘ church 

party ‘ section of the church it has acquired this force 
only contextually or by unthinking analy.sis of phrases in 
which high church; Icm church- were used attributively, 
as in high church-man and the like. Broad church is a 
modern formation on the model of the other two, starting 
not from their starting-point, but from their current use. 

III. 10. A congregation of Christians locally 
organized into a society for religions worship and 
spiritual purposes, under the direction of oue set of 
spiritual office-bearers. 

(The early examples of this, before xdth c., are perhaps 
all in translations of the N.T. or references thereto.) ^ 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. iv. 17 As I teche euery where in ech 
chirche \soGeneva 1560, Rheims 1582, 1611, 1871 ; Tindale, 
CovERD., Cranmer 1539, Gtf/ZfWzz 15^7 Congregations]. — - 
Philemon 2 And to thechirch that is in thin nous [so Genet>a 
1557, Rheims 1582, 1611, and 1871 ; Tindale, CovERD.,and 
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Cranmer congregacyon]. a 1564 Becon New Caiech. (1844) 

41 Father. meanest thou by this word ‘church’? 
Son. Nothing else than a company of people gathered 
together, or a congregation. 1625 Jn. Robinson IVks. 1851 
HI. 16 A particular Congregation rightly instituted and ■ 
ordered [is] a whole, entire and perfect Church immediately 
and independently, in respect of other Churches, under 
Christ. 1692 Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. i. 235 A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of men, 
joining them.selves together of their own accord, in order 
to the publick worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
judge acceptable to him. 16. . in Coke & Moore IVesley i. 

1. (1792) 9 lip. By whom were you sent? VV. By a Church 
of Jesus Christ. Bp. What Church is that? W. The 
Church of Christ at_Melcomb. 1726 Aylifee Parerg. 167 
The word Church is also taken for any particular Con- 
gregation or Assembly of Men, as the Church which was at 
Gonnth, s888 Times 2 Oct, 7/2 The Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches, Ibid, ja Oct. 4/5 They [Congregation- 
alistsj should, he suggested, group together some of their 
small churches under one pastor, with lay helpers, 

IV. Eliiptically and in phrases. 

11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwit-e) 
for the public worship of God (in a church) ; 
divine service in a religious building. So to 
attend churchy go to church he at churchy hi 
churchy out of churchy after churchy between 
chui'cheSy early churchy church-Hmey etc. 

a 117S Lamb. Horn. 23 pu gast to chirche. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 28246. 0:1375 in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 136, I rede 

we go to chirche. 1398 1'revisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. 
(1495 196 Thappostle sayth I suffre not a woman to teche in 
chyrche. £‘1450 Merlin iii. 45 The Kynge come fro chirche 
on a day. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ni, ii. laS We will per- 
swade him l*o put on better ere he goe to Church. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 20 > It is tedious to our old age to keepe 
our Church. 1712 Steele Speed. No. 503 p2 As soon as 
church was done, she immediately stepp'd out. 1722 De 
Foe Rel. Conrlsh. App. (1840^ 285 Whether I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the quaker's meeting, or to 
the mass-house. 1732 Serious C. ii. ted 2) 26 When he 
should be at Churen. 1870 Dasent Annals Eventful Life 
(ed. 4' II. 287 Between the churches .. Auntie u.sed to go 
down to the .school and see the children. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 
4 * FIo 70 I. 3 Went to church on Sundays. 

12. Phrases and Proverb'--, To go to church : 
see 1 1 ; fam. = to get marrieti. I'o talk church 
{colloq. ) : cf. to talk shop. 

a 1450 MS, Douce 52. 15 (N.’tThe nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Cri.st. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. <5* Ep/g;-. (1867) 17 
The nere to the churche, the ferther from God. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado n. i. 371 Counte Claudio, when meane you to 

f oe to Church? 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 31 Hath vari- 
ed the Proverbe, 'i’he neerer the Church the further from 
God. iBsx Newland Erne2ij Looking at those wretched 
people and talking Church. 

V. In sen.scs not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God’s 
people in pre-Christian times, a, orig. merely a 
translation of L. ecclcsiay Gr. hc/ckTjaiay of the 
Vulgate and LXX., applied in its pre-Christian 
sense to the ‘ congregation ’ of Israel : see above, 
b. In later times, a retrospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Iriraelites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the true God or ‘ Old Testament 
saints ’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian dispensation. 

a. £’825 Fesp. Psalter xxiU}. 26 25) Mid Se lof me in cirican 
micelre. ciooo A gs. Ps. ibid., Beforan he by^i min lof on 
haere myclan cyrean. £1382 Wyclif ib£d.y Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chirche [Coverd, in the great congre- 
gacion]. — Nwnb. xx, 4 Whi han 3e ladde out the chirche 
of the Lord into wilderenes. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid. 
Why have you brought forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? x6ix Bible 38 This is he that 

wa.s in y^ Church in the wildernesse with the Angel, 
b. X388 [See Wyclif, Song. Sol. i, margin. \ 

1594 Hooker EccL Pol. in. i. § 8 Not only amongst 
them [Israel] God always had His Church becau.se He had 
thousands which never bowed their knees unto Baal ; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the Visible Church of God. 1610 R, Field Of the Church 
(1628) V. i, The primitive and first Church of God in the 
house of Adam. Ibid. v. ii, Sem governed the Church in his 
time. x6xx Bp. H all v. 52 The Church was an em- 

brj^o, till Abraham's time; in swathing-bands, till Moses; 
in childhood, till Christ; a man, in Christ; a man full- 
grown, in glory. 1672 Gale (title'. The Court of the Gen- 
tiles ; or a Discourse touching the Original of Human 
Literature, .from the Scrijitures and Jewish Church, I7z6 
De Foe Hist. Devil 1. xi. 11840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribes. 1862 Stanley (title). His- 
tory of the J ewish Church. 

14. Applied to other (chiefly modern") religions 
societies and organizations (e. g. the Church of 
Humanity yih'Si Positivists or Comtists; the Church 
qf the Latter-day Saints or Mormons, etc.) ; and 
sometimes, more vaguely, to any ^school’ or 
party having the bond of a common * creed’, social, 
aesthetical, or other, or who are combined in any 
movement which furnishes them with principles 
of life or duty. 

[1382 Wyclif Eccl. iii. i The sonus of wisdam, the chirche 
of ri3twis men.] 1528 More Heresyes ii Wks. 178/2 Ye doo 
rsecute them as the churche of the Paynims did. 1726 
. Penn Maxims in Wks. I. 842 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church. 1859 Rev. Vli. 304/2 In all that 
makes religion objective, as he would say, the Church of 
Humanity is more churchish than the Church. 1867 Hepw. 
Dixon Netv America I. xxv. (ed. 6) 270 The new church 


established in Utah, though it is called the Church of 
America, is free and open to all the world. Ibid. 11 . xix. 
(The Revolt of Woman , One school of writers, a school 
which is already a church . . soars into what is said to be a 
region of yet nobler truths. 1875 Jowett III. 186 i 
Plato’s Republic has been said to be^ a church and not 
a state ; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 Johnson 
Cyclopedia s. v. Mormon HI. 622 The supreme power 
[among the Mormons] . . rests with the first presidency, 
elected by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Attrib. and in Comb. 

15. attrib. There being no adjective from church 
in general use, and the genitive church s being 
restricted to the notion of possession (usually with 
more or less personification), as in ‘the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations the place of both 
is supplied by using church attribu lively or wnth 
the function of an adjective, signifying ‘ of the 
church, of a chuich, of churches, ecclesiastical 
In such a use, the word is often hyphened, though 
the value of the hyphen is merely grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitted, 

Ckujxh may be thus used in most of the senses above 
explained : in England it has specifically the sense ‘ of the 
Church of England '. 

1579 Fenton Gnkciaj'd. xn. ( 1509) 590 Censures and Church- 
paines. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘ Glaucus hi.s change ’, tlie pro- 
verb is now ‘ A Church bargain 1600 Holland Livy n. 
ii. 44 They [first Consuls] went in hand with religion and 
church matters. 1622 'P. Scott Belg. Pismire 58 The Pope 
.. hath gotten Church-Courtiers to uphold hi.s Regalitie, 
1622 Donne Serm. V. 88 To see who comes and to hear a 
Church-comedy, a 1649 Duumm of Hawth. yas. IV, Wks. 
(17U) 71 A stout defender of the church-patrimony. — 
Consid. to Pari. ibid._ 187 'i'hat the church-race marry only 
arno.’ig themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters, 
x65S Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. vi. § 69 Conformity m the 
Church-behaviour of men. 1660 R. Cokk Pcauerf Subj\ 
159 Let the Chnrch-trilmte of every Church be paid out of 
the lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. (1694) 
190 The beastly rage of Church-rule. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div. 1 12 Profession of Christianity is every man's 
Church-title. 1670 Walton Life Hooker 39 The regulation 
of church-affairs. _ 1692 Luttrell (1857) II. 354, 

2 church conventicles were discovered m London where the 
non-juring parsons preachid to their Jacobite auditory. 1701 
Ibid. Ci8s 7) V. Ill The church party have agreed to putt up 
Sir William Gore, 1710 Palmer Prerverbs 141 This is both 
a court and a church-game. 1719 Swift To Vng. Cler^m. 
Wks. 1755 II. ii. 7 In esteem, .among some church-divines. 
1784 Cowper Tiroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and I.atinists profess’d. 
x8S3 Rdck Ch. Fathers III. n. 96 For church-use at least. 
1^6 Circular Comm. Church HoTcse, Both clergy and laity 
often need information concerning Church societies, Church 
charities, Church action generally. 

10. The following have somewhat more of the 
character of permanent combinations : 

a. with sense ‘ of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical’ : church-acts, -assembly, -association, 
-benefice, -betmistment {‘=--trusP, -catechism, -cen- 
sure, -censurer, -coffer, -consistory, -dignitary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doctrine, -due, -expenses, 
-festival, -formula, -holiday, -hymn, -law, -music, 
-musician, -order, -preferment, -polity, -proces- 
sion, -property, -rent, -revemte, -society, -song, 
-steward, -tippet, -vestments, etc. 

b. ‘ Of divine service in the church, of public 
wwship’ : church-day, -hours, -time. 

e. ‘Of the material building and its precincts’ : 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, -floor, -fumiiture, 
-gate, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organist, -pale, 
-pillow, -p07‘ch, -spire, -steeple, -stile, -stool, -tower, 
-walk, -wall, -%oindow, etc. 

d. To these may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexion with, or in reference to, the church ; as 
chzirch -chatterer, -covenanting, -gesticulation, 
-juggler, -masker, -pluralist, -sleep, -sleeper (cf. 
Ger kirchenschlaf -sckllifer), -sleeping, etc. 

1680 Allen Pence 4* Unity 87 To assemble together for 
publick Worship : which are the ends of particular *Church- 
association, 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. iii. 95 Let vs go 
sit here vpon the ^Church bench till two. a 1649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Jas. HI., Wks. (1711) 47 Promoted to some 
*church-benefice. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v, it, (1852) 
255 To make over ^church-hetrustments ‘ unto faithful men 
c X460 Tcnmteley Mysi. 313 Yit of thise ^kyrkchaterars here 
ar a menee. 1653 Baxter CAr. Concord 14 Those that are 
most against *Church-CovenHntings. 1805-6 Coleridge 
Three Craves m. xix, Ellen , kept her church All *church- 
days during Dent, a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vin. vii. § 7 
They hold that no *church-dignity should be granted with- 
out consent of the common people. 1574 Whitgift Def. 
A jumv. ii. Wks. 1851 1 . 201 What ^church-discipline would 
you have? 1872 Morley Voltaire iy.Z%C) 175 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church aiscipline. c 1200 
Okmin 9015 birrh uppo *kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte. 
X784 Cowper TYrflC. 425 A piece of mere*church-furniture at 
best. 1513 in Glasscock Rec. St. MichaeVs (1882) 33 I'he 
stondyngs at the *cherche gate letyn. 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 85 In these kinds of *Church-gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herbert Temple, 
Ch7j7‘ck-porch xxxiii, A herauld . . Findes his crackt name 
. , in the ^church-glasse. 1530 Palscr. 484/1 It is^churche 
holyday to morowe. 1:787 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 357 
You may have your service in *church-hours. 1780 Cowper 


Progr. Err. 109 A mere ^’church-juggler, hypocrite, and 
slave, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vni. vi. § i Power also to 
make *church-laws. 164a 4 Thomas in Rushw. ATwA O/A 
in. (1692) 1 . 285 *Church-Musick, it shall have here thefirst 
place. 1S94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. (1617 1^6 In defence of 
our *Church-order.s, to bee as good a.s theirs, x'ja^ Loud, 
Gaz. No. 425/5 A ^Church-Organ, containing 10 Stops in 
the great Organ. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Asiron. n. i. 126 A 
*church-organist and teacher of music. 1659 Milton Civ. 
Pmoer Wk^s. (1851 ■ 314 Worse then any lord prelat or 
*church-pluralist. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. i. § 14 *Church 
Polity . . is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God, c 1440 Gesta Rotn. xlvii. 200 Only the 
kni^te in the *chirche-porche. xsa6 Tindale Acts xiv. 13 
Brought oxen and garlondes unto the Churche porche. 
1633 G. Herbert Teiuple, (title The Church-porch. 1632 
B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady ii. i, For any ^church-preferment 
thou hast a mind to, 1693 W. Robertson Phmscol, Gen. 
?35 I'o go on perambulation on *Church procession. 1506 
in Ghusscock Rec. St Michael's Bp. Stortford >1882) 30 
Re.sceyved. .for the seid '^'chirch Rente iiijnf. 1578 2Hd Bk. 
Discipl. (16211 xii. §12 As for the kirk rents in generall. 
X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 lY. 60 These are the 
great Animadvertens of the times, the *chnrch-respondents 
m the pew. a: 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. xxHL J 9 
Making partition of ^church-revenues. 1672 Cave jPr/w. 
Chr. Ill, V. (1673) 360 Re-admitted into Church-society. 
a 1250 Owl Night. 984 Singe . .At rihte time *chirchesong. 
iS 48“9 Bk. Com. P7-ayer, Of ices 24 ’I’he priest metyng the 
C' Tps at the *Churche style- 1633 G. liERitERT Temple, 
Church-porch Ixx, Who marks in *church-time others syra- 
metrie. «i7i6 Blackall Wks. 117231 1 . 150 Those that 
spend the Church-time at Home, 1843 Dickens Mart. 

L huzz. xxvi, On Sunday morning, before church-time. 1813 
Scott Rokehy 1, xii, Some for '^church-tippet, gown and 
hood, Draining their veins, a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne underuo 
3e l>e *chirche ue.stimenz. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Eormall 
Man Arb. i 31 Like one that runne.s to the Minster walks 
[ed. X629 *Church-walk|, to take a turne, or two. 1509 in 
G asscock Rec. St. Michael's Bp. Stortford 1882)31 A ston- 
dyng undernethe the ^Chirche wall. 1599 Shaks. MttchAdo 
III. iii. 144 Like god Bels priests in the old *Church window, 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive), as 
church-breaker, -destroyer., -deviser, -divider, -for- 
saker, -founder, -reformer, -revolutionist, -fearer, 
etc.; also clmrch- believing, -bitilding, •‘looking 

ekurchlike^, -razing, -ruinating, -spoiling, etc,, 
adjs. ; clmrch chaffe I ing, -spoiling, etc., sbs. 

1708 Motteu-x Rabdiiis iv. xlviii. 1737’ 192 Some Robber 
. .or *Church-breaker. 1598 Sylvester Du'Bnrtas 11, i. m. 
(1641 ' loi I Fa!.se-contracting,*Church-chafrering, Cheating, 
Bribing and Exacting, 1842 Cambr. Cajiidm Soc., P'ew 
Words to Churckw. 1. 12 The ^cliurch-destroyers of other 
days. x68o Allen Peace <j|- Lhnty 49 The Weapou-s in 
which *Church-Dividers do usually put their trust. 1597 
HooKiiR Eccl, Pol. v. 116171 203 "Whether Emperours or 
Bishops . . were *Church-founders. 1822 in Cobbett Rur. 
Rides 11885) I. 93 Some *church-looking windows. 1599 
Sandys 0>££. 97 *Church-robhing Politicians and 

*Chnrch.razing Souldiers. xSad E. Irving Babylon 11 , 
391 *Church-reforming statesmen. X824 Southey Bk. Ch, 
(1841) 414 The principles of these *church-revolutionists 
were hostile to monarchy. 1645 Liberty of Come. Pref. 
A lij, Their pernicious, God-pros'oking, Truth-defacing, 
*Church-ruinating, and State-shaking toleration. 1604 
Hieron Wks. I. 575 Men, that do '‘^church -.spoyling loue, 
1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. i Peter iv, 8 I’he Pai:>al *Church- 
tearers, that persecute all that consent not to their Canons, 
b. instrumental and advb., as church-begotten, 
-hidden^ -commissioried, hiz. 

X687 1 )RYDEN Hind P. in. 462 The Martyn. . A *church- 
begot, and church-believing bird. i8xx W. Bvehcek Poems 
136 The *church-bidden bride. 1851 Mrs. Brownlng Casa 
Gziidi IV. n. 5x3 Lost breath and heart in these *church- 
stifled places, 

18, Special combs. : + cliurcli-acre, a churcb- 
yarcl ; Clmrch arid Eling, the motto of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the 17 th and 18 th c., 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kingism, Church and Kmg man ; Church and 
State, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, especially as united ; he ;ce Church and 

; Church Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army ; church-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to be found often in churches; f church- 
catholic, in 1 7 th c. ~ Church-papist ; f church- 
clerk, a parish clerk ; Church Comjuisfiioner, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters ; t church- 
earth, a churchyard ; + church-errant, a humorous 
formation after k?tight-e7Tant ; hence f church- 
errantry ; Church Estates Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land; church-father, a Father of the Church; 
church -festival, a feast-day of the church, a 
holy-day ; f church-feuar ^Sk., a leasehold tenant 
of the church; church-flag, a flag hoisted on 
board a ship during divine service ; church-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distinguished from ‘chaptl- 
folk’ ; church-grate, F (a.) a grated door or gate 
of a church or churchyard ; (^.) a kind of apparatus 
for warming a church ; f church-holy, consecra- 
tion of a church ; church- lease, a lease of church 
property; church-mode, one of the modes in 
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medineval ctmrch-music ; cimrch-office, an ofTice 
in the church : the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a church ‘Service ; *tclinrc}i-oiited < 2 ., put out 
of the church ; chiirch-path, a public, and usu- 
ally ai'.cient, footpath across fields, leading to, or 
shortening the way to, the parish church ; church- 
piece, a piece of ground belonging to the church ; 
church -register, a parish register; church- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, tone who makes a rent or division in a church; 
church- ring, a wedding-ring; church-social 
(U. S.), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church ; church-state, status in a church ; t a 
theocracy; f church-strewing, the strewing of 
the church-floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
church- town, the church village, the place where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Sc. kirk-town) ; t in OE. {cirichin) and 
ME., the enclosure of a church, a churchyard; 
f church - tympanite, some obsolete sect (see 
quot.); t church-vassal, a vassal of the church; 
t church- wort, Penny-royal. 

x%$^ Stanj^ord ChurcJviu, Acc. in Antiguary May (18S8) 
212 B'or earinge of th e ch urch acre. 1848 M acau lay // ist. 
Eng. iv, The honest Cavalier . . was to be true to ^Church 
and King. _ 1803 W. Taylok in Robberd Me7n. I. 459 The 
loyalty of it — nay worse, the *Church.and-kingi.sm . . will 
divert you. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis (iS85> III. 25 A 
staunch, unflinching *Church-and-Kingman. 1732 Berkeley 
Akifhr, i. § 7 The combination between *Clmrchand State, 
of religion by law established. 182a Edin. Reii. XXXVII. 
420 The Church-and- State cla.ss. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
XL ii, Men pretending to aristocracy and *Church-and- 
Statei.sm. 1627 Lei./r, yesnit in Rush worth JHisl, Coll. 
(1659) 1- 475 W® gi’ve the honor to those which ment it, 
which are the *Church-Catholicks. 1533 in Glasscock Pec. 
Si. Mictmers BA. Siori/ortCiZZz)^2 Item rec. clerelyfor 
the *cherch clerkis mede.. 5 ijA‘. xjd. axZz^ Forby Voc. E. 
Angiia, C/enre/^-olerA^ the parish-clerk. Long in use. 1842 
I'eknyson E//c is, I heard The panson , . Now harping on 
the ^church commis.sioner.s, Now hawking at Geology and 
schism. 1672 N. Kidinff Rec. VL 176 The fence in the 
*church-earth wall. 1784 N&iv SAeci. xx, 3/3: He . . resembles 
a modern '^church-errant in quest of a tithe pig. 1793 W. 
HornKts Looker-on No. 38 The age of *church-errantry is 
over ; missionaries, legates, cnisaders, and reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 pykiiakers A hnanack 137 
*Church Estates Commissioners, Earl Stanhope, etc. 1856 
R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 109 The locality in which 
this great *church-father passed most of his days. Ibid. I. 
112 To v^rite a sermon . . against the next ^church-festival. 
1836 Emerson Eng. 'Prmis xiii. Relig.'^ks. I1881) II. 96 
Respite from labour on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
tivals. 1820 Scott Mmtmi. i, The habitations of the '^church- 
feuars were not less primitive than their agriculture. 1862 
Lmd. Metf. 16 Aug. 139 With one eye fixed on the *church- 
flag at the ^eak, c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 155 In chirche, 
J>er al *chirche folc ohg to ben gadered. 1871 Holme 
Lee Her Tiile of Hon. i, Zeal that some of the church- 
folk wonder at and deride. 1519 in Glasscock Rec. Si. 
Michaels Bp. Storiford (18821 36 For tymber for the 
^chirche grate xiiijrf. *8^ Ecclesiologht VL 179 The 
church-grate consists of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable by means of an iron bar. c 1440 
Projnp. Parv, 75 *ChyrchehoIy, eficennia. vjzn Swift 
What passed in Lend, Wks. 1^55 HI, I. 185 He got a 
■^church-lease filled up that morning. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. m. (1617) 93 Sundry *Church-offic€.s, Pignities, and 
Callings, for winch they found no Commandement in the 
Holy Scripture. 1698 Lassels Voy. Italy 1 . 43 'ITie an- 
cient Church'Oflice here relates all this. 1641 Milton Ck. 
Govt. It. Introd., Thius *Church-outed by the Prelates, 
hence may appear the right I have to meddle in these 
matters. 1827 Hone Every-Day Bk, II. 374 Football was 
.. played . . and the *church-piece was the ground chosen 
for it. 1846 S. W, Singer in HerrkEs Wks. (1869) Introd. 
24 In the '^church-register of Dean Prior. 1631 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 193 Only against such *Church-renters, and 
gross errors. 1836 Mrs. Browning Leigh vi. 665 Sets 
her darling down to cut His teeth upon her ^'church-ring. 
1888 Mllnor\T>dkQt2t\ Teller 18 May 6/5 [To] tackle a wash- 
tub as quickly as a *church-social. 161:-^ Sklden Titles 
Hon, 252 The Missi, whom hee compares in *Church-state 
to Suffragans. 1676 Owen Worship God ^7 Thus did God 
take the Children of Lsrael into a Church-state. 1506 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels Bp. Storiford IxSZo) 31 Brede 
and drink to the carters for the '*'chirch strowyng. axooo 
Edgar's Canons % 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 (Bosw.) Ne 
binnan '’''cirictime senig bund ne cume. 1340 Ayenb. 41 ]>et 
vie}? to holy Cherche, o}?er into cherch tonnes vor to by 
borge. *6^ ^Axrm Cath. Comnmn. Pref. Aij, Even 
efore the ^Church-Tympanites, many score several Sects 
rose up. 1820 Scott i, A peasant, the .son of a 

■^church-vassal. ci4^ Aipliita {AnecA. Oxon.) 130 Orig- 
anmn, *chirchewrt. 1397 GERAm% Herbal App.t Cknrch- 
wort, Pennyroyal . 

Cliurci. (tjwtj), zt. [f. prec. sbj 
1. To bring, take, or conduct to cburch, in order 
to receive its rites or mmistrations. Commonly 
in the passive, the person concerned being said to 
be ekitrehid. 

t a. Said of a child at baptism. Ohs. 

*340-70 Alex. ^ Diud. 941 Huo woIe a chercbed child 
che.se for hardy. ■ ■ ' 

b. Said of a woman after child-birth, when 
thanks are publicly offered for her safe delivery, 
esp. in accordance with the prescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer; the officiating 
clergyman is said ‘ to church’ her. C£ Chvbch- 
GANO, CHUECHING. , 


[1387 Trevi.sa Higden (Rolls) VII. 311, I scbal offre hym 
a }?owsand candeiks when I schal go to cherche of childe 
{post partmn}. c *440 Prof tip. Parv , Chyrehyn, or pury- 
fyen, Purifico. c 1470 Harding Ckron. exxii. ii, Kyng Wyl- 
Jyam in Gesine haa lyen long, And tyme hym wer been 
kyrked with good songe. 15^ Grafton Chron. II. 16 
[William the Conqueror] sayd, when I am churched I wyll 
offer unto him a thousand c mdelles light, with the which 
heshall holde h.im.selfesmaliy contented. Ibid, II. 244 The 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt. *629 Sir R. Boyle (1886) II. 114 In 
the same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
xtned. 1737 Byrom yml. Lit. Rem. 1.18561 II. i. loi A 
Jady or two were churched after prayers. 1837 Thackeray 
Ravenswing vi, Ladies are confined and churched. 

c Said fsp. in Scotland) of a newly- wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
church after marriage ; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also more generally 
of any one hdng taken to or appearing at church. 

*5^ Nashe Sa^on Walden in For seauen and thirtie 
weekes . . neuer stiiTing out of dores or being churched all 
that while. 1843 Beth one Sc. Fireside Sior, 282 I'hat day 
a young and bonny bride Was ‘ kirkit \ as they say, 1863 
Ezmn. Standard 24 Apr., Yesterday afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty's Judges and the Cor- 
poration of London attended in state at St, Paul's Cathe- 
dral, for the purpose of taking part in the ceremony well 
known in civic language as ‘ Churching the Judges'. 

t 2. To place or set up in church. Ohs. 

*563 Jewell Repl, Harding ii6ri) 373 This linage was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Worshipped. 

f 3. To form or organize into a church. Obs. 

1639 Gauden Tears Ch. 39 (D.) Strange methods of new 
churching men and women. 

f 4. To church it : to play the church. Ohs. 

x 6 xg Sacrilege Haitdl. Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, 
tlien when the Church Courteth it, and the Court Church- 
eth it. 

6. slang. Cf. Christen v. 6. 

*868 Doran Saints ^ Sin. II. 290 The [thieves] * church 
their yacks ’ when they transpose the works of stolen 
watches to prevent identification. *873 in Slang Diet. 

t CliTircli-aile- Obs. ff. (Jhurch + Ale b.] 
A periodical festive gathering held in connexion 
with a church. 

1419 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels Bp. Storiford 
(1882) 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vjjf. viij^f. X57X Canon Eliz. in Canons Eccl. 
(1603) § 88 The church-wardens, .shall suffer no play-s, feasts, 
banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings, .to be kept, in the 
church, chapel, or churchyard. 1383 S_tubbe.s A bus. 

95 7 'he Manner of Church-ales. Against a Christmas, an 
Easter, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Churche- 
wardens. .prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
. . which mault beeing made into very strong ale or beere, 
it is set to sale, either in the Church or .some other place 
assigned to_ that pmpose . . they repaire their Churche.s and 
Chappels with it ; they buy bookes for seruice. *640 Glap- 
THORNE PPHt in Const, n, At Churchale.s, When the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Damsells to frisque about the 
Maypoles. 1732 BNeal Affr/. Pnrit, II. 248 Church Aley 
are when people go from afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
. . .some public house, where they drink and make merry. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiii. 628 note 2 The later 
chnrch-ale was a custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioner.^, with which a quantity of ale was 
brewed, and sold for the payment of church expenses. 

Churdianity : see Chukchianity. 
Cburoll-bell, The bell hung in the tower of 
a church, or other stz’ucture near it, and rung to 
call the people to worship, etc. 

c xooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 136 Drenc wik feondseocum men of 
ciricbellan to drincanne, *633 Herbert Temple^ Prayer 13 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard. 1798 Southey Occas. 
Pieces, Victory, Hark.. how the church-bells with redoub- 
ling peals Stun the glad ear ! 1832 Tennyson Death Old 
Feari, Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 1865 Whit- 
tier Snow-bound 97 No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air. 

Chtirch-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion ■with, a church ; esp. a. a service- 
book; b, an official record of the proceedings of a 
church ; c. a parish register. 

exozs Wulfstan Horn, (Napierl xxxv. *77 Man haefS on 
cyricbocum m.xssan ;^esette. 131^ in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Afichaet's {1882) 34 Pd to the senviner for mendyng of the 
cherch bokis. 1335 Eden Decades W. Hid. 221 Whiche the 
lymmers . . paynte on the margentes of churche bookes, 
*632 Massinger City Madam i. i, Tho' the church-book 
speak her fifty, they That say she can write thirty . . 
offend her, *673 S. Dugard Marr. Cousin Germans 58 A 
Name.. to live no where but on a Tombstone, or in the 
Church Book, x888 Daily Nenos 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D,D. , the present minister of the church at Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, gives the following extracts from the 
church-book, touching , . their pastor’s death [31 Augt. 1688]. 
t CJxtircll-bTlcket. A bucket kept in the 
parish church for xtse in case of fire. Cf. Chcir 2 d. 

1611 Beaum. & 'Pu Philasferv. ui, They'll flea him, and 
make church- buckets on’s skin. *762 Foote Orators i. i 
Conceming the new-Lettering the church-buckets. 

CkuTcb-bmlding. 

a. The construction of churches or places of 
worship, b. The material edifice of the church, 
e. A building for meetings, etc., adjoining a church 
(U.S.). 

*841 E. Mi ALL 1 . 449 Church-building might 

be dispensed with. xZ^ 2nd Suppl. Penny Cyfl. 138A 
Church Building Commissioners were first appointed by 
the Statute 58 Geo. HI. c. 45 for building new churches in 


populous districts, 1888 Bryce American Commonw. II, 
577 Its new Church Building — prosperous Churches always 
have a building with a set of rooms for meetings. 

t Cliurcll-cliopper. Ohs. [f. Church sb. -k 
Chopper A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices, Cf. Chop-church. 

1631 Weever P'un. Mon. 69 Stigand the Church- 
chopper, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1656 Trapp Comm, 
X Pei. v. 2 Church-choppers and money-changers, 
t Clllircll-clioppmg, ppl a. Obs. [i; as prec. 
■f chopping, Chop Bargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a church living. 

162* Burton Anai. Mel. i. ii. m. xv. (1651) 138 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patrons. 

t Cburcll-clotll. a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (231. -clothes), b. Any cloth used in th© 
service of the church, c. The parish shroud. 

^X200 'Prin. Coll. Plom. 163 pe chirche cloSes ben to- 
brokene, and ealde, 1585 Vestry Bks. (Surtee.s) 20 Washinge 
the churche clothes, vd. 1632 Chapman Ball n. i, Thou 
mayst be buried, And have the church-cloth : if you can put 
in Security, the parish shall be put To no more charge. 

Chlircll-comiaiTimoil. ^ Membership of a 
church, with enjoyment of its benefits, esp. ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper. 

*653 Baxter Chr. Concord 34 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion. 1^46 Wp^sley Prim. 
Methodist 29 Very loose Notions of (Church-Communion. 

dlurcb-COIirt. An ecclesiastical court; in 
Scotland, the courts of Kirk-Session, Presbytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly. 

1839 (Candlish in Life iv, (1880) 94 Their record with this 
deliverance had come up to the .superior Church Courts. 
1831 Carlyle Sterling 1. 1. (1872) 2 Which had little busi- 
ness to be .spoken of in any Church-court. 1838 zud Suppl. 
Penny Cycl. 123/1 The famous ‘Veto Act', the design of 
which was to modify the action of the sy.stern of patronage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the Church 
Courts to reject any nominee of patron on the ground of 
his being displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 

Cburclldoxu (tjfj'itjdom). [see -dom : cf. Ger. 
hirchentlnwi, kirchthumd\ Existence or standing 
as a church ; ecclesiastical status ; the system of 
a church. 

1659 Pearson Creed ix, Whatsoever Church pretendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time to a new 
Churebdome, and whatsoever is .so new, is none. 1851 
Browning in Lett, of Shelley {18^2) Introd. 33 Mistaking 
Churchdom for Christianity. 

C3xiircll-door. The outer door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
{e.g. marriages) were ordained to be 23erformed. 

C897 K. riilLFRED Cura Past. 105 Beforan Stere ciricean 
dura. < 7 1*75 Lamb. Horn, y3 Heore godfaderes and heore 
godmoderes scullen onswene for hem et }?e chirche dure. 
c 1200 Ohm IN 1327 Hcmm birrde Twa hukkess .samenn to 
he preost Att kirrkedure brinngen. 1386 Chaucer ProL 460 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixiv. 276 She made to be wryte vp on h® chirch-dor 
..theise wordes. 1335 Stewart CArtfw. Scot. II. 17 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 1574 Bk. General 
Kirk, Sail present thameselflis vpone Sunday nixt,.at the 
eist kirkduir . . in .saccloth. 1865 Reader 23 Sept. 237/2 Joan 
had never been .solemnly espoused at the church door, 

b. Comb. Church-door-toard. 

1342 Becon Potation for Lent Wks. 1x4 Then the people 
goeth somewhat further into the Church-door ■tt*ard, and 
there standeth still. 

Clmrclied (tjwtjt), ppl. a. [f. Church v.->r 
-ED ^.3 Formally 23resen ted at church ; undergoing 
or having undergone churching. 

1340-70 [see Church v. x a]. i6ix Cotgr., Voile, a Vayle 
(vsed by Nunnes, widowes, or churched women). 

Churchesset : see Chuech-scot. 

ClmrclifTil ftJiJ jtJful). [see -FUi..] As many 
as a church will contain. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 Tlie testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

t Churcli-gaaig, Ohs. [f. Church - k Gang, a 
going ; cf. OFris. kerkgmig, ON. kirkjitganga, Sw. 
kjtrkog&ng, Da. kirkegang, Goit. kirchgang."] 

Going to church ; attendance at a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth. 

CX17S Lamb. Horn, 9 Alswa his festen .. and chire ^ong 
and god to donne. C1200 'Triu. (-W/. //w«. 47 bre }>ing®s, 
hat on Ls childbed, and kat o&r clurchgang ami jje }?ridde 
pe offring. ciaso Gen. ^ E-v. 2465 And ssum . . don for 6e 
dede chirche-gong, 1297 R, Glouc. (i724> 379 God me 
wole grace sende Uorto make my chyrehegon [z*. r. churche 
gange], and bringe me of j?y.s bende. Ibid. 380 Me ne my3te 
non chyrchegong wy}> out ly^te do. 

ClitLrcli - gfarbli. dial, [see Garth.] A 
churchyard. (Intermediate between clmrchyard 
and northern English 

*370 Levins Manip. 34 A church garth, ccemiterinm. i6oar 
Vestry i Surtees) *36 For mending the churchgarth 
yeats, Id. *831 N. 4- Q. Ser, i. III. 380/2 The term God’s 
Acre as applied to a Church-garth. 

CbUT cll-g‘oer. [cf. Ger. kirchengdnger, -geherl\ 
One who goes to church; < 7 ^. who regularly at- 
tends the services of a church, 

*687 Good Advice 42 The Persons chosen were Church 
goers. 1727 Swift What passed in London, A constant 
church-goer, i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf-t. ix, I. . 
am a regular church-goer, 1874 Dasent Tales from Fjcld 
132 Now I must he off . . to cook the Sunday dinner for 
the church-goers. 
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ClniTCk-going’, vhl. sb. Going to cluircli ; esp. 
regular attendance at chnrcli. 

154s CovEKDAi.E Chr. State Matrijn., Y*' cliurchgoyng 
luid weddyng should not be deferred. j86o Pusev Min. 
Proph. 40 ‘ Charity is better than Church-going ’ . . should . . 
mean such Church-going as is severed from Charity. 
CJmrch-going bell = bell for going to church, 

1781 CowpEKyl. 29 The sound of the church-going 

bell. 

CllUTCh.-going', a. Going to church; that 
habitually attends church. 

Z712 R. H. in Exam. 23 Nov. 747/2 A religious, church- 
going, professor. 1885 Times (Weekly Ed.) 16 Oct. 15/2 A 
house-going clergy would make a church-going people. 

CliXirc]!l-gOYeriimep.t. The government or 
conduct of the affairs of a church ; the form of 
polity upon which a church is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111.11617)91 , 1 somewhat maruaile 
that they especially .should thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Gouernement - . vnto matters of Faith. 1670 Walton 
Life Hooker y] Able to . . detei-mine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government. 1882 J. I'AyLOR 
Sc. Covenanters 19 The Presbyterian system of Church- 
government was re-established. 

Clmrcll-gOYerilor. A ruler of a church ; one 
of the persons having authority in a church. 

a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. i. § 2 Their only right 
which are by proper spiritual function termed Church- 
governors. rt 1640 Jackson Whs. 11 . 380 Their [Jews’] 
church -governors did allow and appoint daily sacrifices to 
be offered for the peace and tranquillity of the Roman em- 
pire. 1875 E. White Life m Christ iv. xxv. (1878) 398 
Wicked world-rulers and church-governors, 

t CliTircll-gritll. Ohs. [f. Geith sb. peace.] 
Church - peace ; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church ; right of sanctuary. 

atem La'.vs Edgar x. § 5 Stande aelc cyricgri)^ swa swa 
hit betst stod. <^1205 Lay. 22322 He haebte mlcne mon 
chireche-gri?) [<'1275 cherch-grip! halden. ^1300 Cursor 
M. 29250 (Cott.) pe thride pat brekes kirkes grith. 

t CllTircll-hallowillg. Obs. Consecration of 
a church (building). 

1516 in Glasscock Pec. St. MkhaeVs (1882) 35 At the 
tyme of the cherch halowyng. ^ 1565 Calfhill Anew. 
Treat. Crosse (1846) 133 Your popish church-hallowing. 

t Clixircll-liawe. Obs. [f. Haw, OE. ka^a 
enclosure.] A churchyard. 

c X320 Senyn Sag. 2625 f W. 1 Of the fir in the chirche-hawe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 727 By reson of the hooly place, 
as chirches or chirche hawe.s. 1387TREVLSA Higdeu iRoll.s) 
V. 65 [CalixtusJ made a chirche hawe [cimiteriiem] at Rome. 
1428 E. E. IVills 80 The chirchau of houre La[dy] of 
Harryngey. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 175 A 1 they . . whiche 
violently drawen out of chirche, cloyster, or cherchehavve, 
any fugitif fhider fled. 

t c£.urcll-liay. Obs. [f. Hay, enclosure, 
OE. /te^e hedge, fence.] A churchyard ; == prec. 

a izz$Ancr. P. 318 Ich. .eode o? 5 e pleouwe ine chircheie 
[tL r. cliirch 3eard]. 14x7 E. E. Wills 26 That my body be 
Beryed in the Chirchhey of the Paryshchurch ofThorne- 
combe. <21430 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker626 Chyrche-haye, c/wf- 
teriumque. c 1450 Myrc 330 Wyth-ynne chyrche & seynt- 
wary ft/, n chirch hay].^ 1880 E, Corma. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
S.V., This word is dropping out of use, but is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May Makes a fat Church-hay. 
ClllX'rcIl-lli'story. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. Wks, (1847) 18/2 The author 
of our church-history, 1653 Fuller {title', The Church- 
History of Britain. 1863 Pusey Truth Eng.Ch. 59 Church- 
history records too many .such interruptions. 

ChllTcll-llO'ase- A house belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for church purposes : formerly, a 
house adjoining the church, where church-ales, 
etc. were held, a ‘ parish-room 
1484 in Glasscock Pec. St. MichneVs, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
25 For tyling of tlie^ cherch howsse. 1580 'Vestry Bks. 
(Surteesi 118 ‘Phe receipts of the rent of the church houses. 
16^ Divine Tragedie lately A cted 28 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joyning to the Church, a 1697 Aubrey 
Hat. Hist. N. Wilis^ ^ Brand' In every parish is tor was' a 
church house, to which belonged .spits, crocks, etc., utensils 
for dressing provision. 1887 HazelTs Ann, Cy cl. 93/2 The 
propo.sal to raise a fund for building a Church House [in 
London! for the manifold requiremeats of the Church [of 
England] as an organic body. 

CkurcMaiiity (tj^njite-niti). Also church.- 
anity. [f. Chuech, after CkrisHanity.'] A dyslo- 
gistic term for: Devotion to the Church rather 
than to Christianity. 

1837 B. 'B.KKvo'ii Select. (1849) ^5 It would say little, indeed, 
for Lucy’s Churchanity or my Quakerism. i86diW/ ilfall 
G. 24 Feb. II We have lived to see this stanch Liberal-, 
adopting. , a policy of stron.^c]mrchianity. 1883 O. Johnson 
W. L. Garrison Times 369They di.scriminated also between 
Christianity and churchianity, between piety and piosity', 
1888 S cott is i Leader 15 Oct. 3 Preaching ‘churchianity’ 
not Christianity. 

Churcliify (tJzJutJifsi), v. coUog. or dyslog. 
[f. Churchy T -PY, cf. Frenchify, falsify, etc,] To 
make ‘ churchy ’ ; to imbue with church inflitence or 
principles. Hence ChurcEified ///. 

1843 Miall in No?iconf III. 321 Churchified and dissent- 
ing culprits. 1873 M'^Cosh Sc. Philos, v. 38 Shut out from 
the English Universities by their tests and churchified in- 
fiuence. 


ClLtir climes s (tjyutjines). [f. Churchy + 
-NESS.] ‘ Churchy ’ quality. 

_ 1884 Chr. World 17 Apr. 281/2 The very air of the place. . 
is redolent with ‘ Churchiness xS86 Atkefixum 8 May 
614/1 There is [in the tale] a good deal of ‘ Churchines.s 

ClnircMug ttji?'jtjig), vbl, sb. [f. Chdhch v.J 

1. The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanks after childbirth, esp. in accordance 
with the Anglican ritual. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, 1 . cccxxil. 500 His wife, .was as 
than newly churched of a fayre .sonne And he thought at her 
Churchyng to kepe a great feest at Tliolouse. 1352 JSk. 
Com. Prayer, The Thanksgiving of Women after Child- 
birth, commonly called the Churching of Women, a 1649 
Dhumm, of Hawth. Challenge Knis. Erraut Wks. 1x711' 232 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vi, He attended 
his mother to her churching. 

b. attrib. as churching pew. 

1637 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 190 For 2 yeardes of kersey for 
a churching cloth, yjf. « 1693 Urqu hart A’/rA'/ia/s in. xli. 
336 An uprising or Women Churching I'l-eatment, 

2. Subjection to the influence of the church. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 28 A 

tough, acrid, animal nature which centuries of churching | 
and civilizing have not been able to sweeten. 
CbuTchisli, a. rare. = Churchy. 

1786 J. Newton Let. in Life W. Bull vii. (1865) 148 Dis- 
suade him from being over-churchi.sh. 1859 Sat. Pezn VII. 
304/2 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, the Church of Humanity is more churchish than the 
Church. 

Clmrcliism (tJi?-.itJiz’mV [f. Church sb. + 

[ -iSM.j Belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical system ; ecclesiasti- 
cism ; church- partisanship : often short for esta- 
blished-chu7xhism and for English Churchism ; so 
also High, Ltrw, Brocui Churchism. 

1768 in C. Chauncy Letter 61 The appellant’s idea of re- 
ligion, essentially different from churchism. 1841 Arnolu 
in Life <§■ Corr. (X844) II. ix. 261 The old form of High 
Churchism, retaining much of Prote.stantism, and uniting it 
with other notions, . which it cherished indi.stiuctly, without 
pushing them to their con.sequences. 1868 Contcmp. Rev. 
VII. 618 To ju.stify Dis.sent by aiming a blow at Churchism. 
1871 Hawthorne Sept. Felton 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of English Churchism. 

OhuTcMte ^ (tpMtJsit). rare. [f. Church sb. 

+ -ITE,] One of the church party ; esp. a supporter 
of the or a church. 

x8ii W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. H. 352 Thus element- 
ary instruction, like the ofiices of the state, will be confined, 
by a test, to the churchttes. ^ 1848 Clough Poems ^ Pr. 
Rem. '1869' I. 135 The new High Churchites, who want to 
turn all the quiet people adrift. 

ChtircMte ^ (tji; JtrMt). Mm. [f. name of Prof. 
A. H. Church -I- -ITE.J A hydrous phosphate of 
cerium discovered in a Cornish copper mine. 

1865 C. G. Williams in Ckem. News XII. 183. 
Cliu*reMze, v. nonce-wd. - Churchipy. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 7 July 8/2 Teacher of the School, in the 
days when there was no su.spicion of its being ‘ churchized ’. 

Oh-urch judicatory: see Judicatory. 
Clmrcll-key. The key of the church-door, or 
of other locked place in the church ; fg. in quot. 
1685 alluding to the ' power of the keys \ 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 12 Into the swerd the chirche keie Is 
torned. 13x8 in Glasscock Pec. St. MichaeV s. Bp. Stort~ 
ford 1882)36 A new lather bag to here in the chirch keyes, ijd. 
1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 1701 ' Po.stscr., When Gregory 
VII fell on mastering Princes by his Church-Keys, etc. 

Clmrcll-'land. P OE. cmkHand ; cf. OS. ciric- 
land, Ger. kirckenland.l In north dial, kirkland. 
Land belonging to a church, or the church. 

CX203 Lay. 1485s Her ich bi-teche eou an bond al freo aslc 
chiric-lond. 1342 Richmond. Wills (1853) 33 My house, .is 
cituate and lythe upon the kyrkland. x6^ Skene Reg. 
Maj. S3 Ane fewer of Kirfcland.s, 1732 Berkeley Al- 
ciphr. V. § 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands 
and tithes I 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18131 84 Ena- 
bling the widow of the last surviving tenant to the church- 
lands in possession, to hold over the estate so long as she 
remained unmarrieL 

CkurcMess (tjzl'jtjles), a. [see -less.] 

1. Without a church or church organization. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. vii. 121 The Church-Iesse 
Church of the Albigenses & Waldenses. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies, IHncoln D.', A Churchlesse Village, 

2 Not attending or belonging to a church. 

1834-3 S. R. Maitland Volant. Sysi. i 1837) 24b Deists, 
Atheists, in a word, every churchle,ss wretch tha t can be fou nd. 
1832 Newland Led. Tractar. 139 These two thousand 
churchless and godle.ss individuals. 1884 R. Milne 'title) 
The Problem of the Churchleiw and Poor in our large Towns. 
3. Not sanctioned or blessed by the church. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet 162 We thought to scare thi.s min- 
ion of the King Back from her churchless commerce with 
the King To the fond arms of her first love, Fitzurse. 

Crlitirclilet (tji; Jtpet). [f. Church sb. + -let.] 
A little or diminutive church. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ck. 32 (D.) The many defects . . ind- 
dent to these little Churcblets and scattered Conventicles. 
1883 M. Deane Quatrefoil I. ix. 139 Founded by one 
Clement, who elected himself to he father of a churchlet. 
Clltl'rchlike, Resembling a church ; befit- 
ting connexion with a church. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. L 247 Church-like humors. 1832 
NtiWLAND Tractar. 161 A picturesque and churchlike 
effect. 


CliuTcMmess. [f. Churchly -i -ness.] The 
quality of being churchly ; loyalty to the church ; 
ecclesiasticism. 

1887 Century Mag. Dec. 262 Tt might prove a great gain 
to American Episcopacy to be re-enforced with PresbyteVian 
orthodoxy and churchhness. 

Cliiircli-litteii. [f. Church + Litten, 

OE. lidtln, a buryung enclosure.] A churchyard. 

CX420 Chron. Vilod. 114 (Halliw.) He come into that 
chirche-lyttoim. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. Country IVds. 61 The 
Church-lit ten; the Church yard. 1832 W. Cooper 

Gloss. Sussex. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Church-litten, 
a church-yard. 1881 Isle Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) 

Clmrcll-li’villg. A living or benefice in an 
established church ; esp. in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

<2 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vir. xxiv. § 7 When corruptly 
they bestow church-livings. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 206 
Seising upon Church-living^ 1797 Godwin Enquirer ii. ix. 
309, 1 gain, .a rich church-living by the change. ^ 

Cliurclliy d. [in OE, ciricUcj cf. 

Ger. kirchlich ; in i6th c. re-formed on Church sb. 

-h -LY L] Of, pertaining to, or befitting the or a 
church ; ecclesiastical. 

0. E, Chron. an. 716 pat hie Ea.stron on ryht heoldon, and 
ka ciriclecan .scare, crSgio K. zElfred Bmdav. xxiv, iBosw.', 
Dset cyriclice stjer ures ealondes and k‘iode ic wrat on. fif 
bee. cxooo Wanlcfs CataL 118/2 iBosw.) Mkl circlicuni 
kenunguin. 1565 Harding in Jewel Def, ApoL 1161 1) 119 
Hee was not lawfully made Prie.st, nor with Churchly laying 
on of hands comsecrated. <zi6oo in ATvwfer 23 June ti866) 
601 Ony boke belle or lyght or any other churchly orna- 
inentes. 17x4 Gay Proeme to Skeph. Week >X784) 124. Di- 
verse grave points also hath he handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nigh:-c. 748 iSIunificence To 
Church and all things churchly. x^3 Sat. Rev. 3 Oct. 459 
We could wish such ugly barbarisms or neologisms as 
‘ churclily ’ . . hud been eschewed. 

Churclllliail (tput/mam). [Cf. OHG- kirich- 
man, kirman, Ger. kirchen-, kirchmmini] 

1. A man of the church ; * an ecclesiastic ; a 
clergyman ’ (J). 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25019 (Fairf.) Noynting . . nojt %vik hat 
oyle at kirk men base hot -wik I’e hali gasti.s grace. 1548 
1 ..D. SoMEiLSKT AyfiyA Scots 244 Let neither you rGouernour, 
nor your Kirkmen . . fede you further with faire worde.s. 
1553 Bale Gardiner's Ohed. D vij b, The light di.ssolute 
maners of the Holy Kirckemen. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 
104 Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Prior.s, or any other Church 
men. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, n. i. 25 What, Cardinal!? .. 
Tanfiene animis Cxlesiibus irse. Church -men .so hot? 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marr. Single Life tArb.t_ 266 A 
.single life is proper for Church -\ten; l^'or Charity will 
hardlie water the grounde, where it mu.st first fill a Poole. 
1611 Cotgu., Linomple for women’s kerchers and Church- 
mens surplesses. 1670 Dryoen i.vif Pt. Conq. Granada iv. li, 
Pray’rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor : 'Fhey 
.send to Heav’n’s, but drive u.s from their Door. 1728 Mor- 
gan Algiers I. v. 162 A Spanish Churchman. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 325 Churchmen tran.sacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic busines.s. 1876 Bancroft Hist, D. S. 
in. xiv. 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the kin^ as the Lord’s anointed, * The people,* 
retorted William Livingston, ‘ are the Lord’s anointed.’ 

1 2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. (3682'' 140 I'heir principal Church 
Governour is called Mufti ..The other sort of Church-men 
are the Naipi ,. the Caddi, etc. ^ 1665 G, Havers P. delia 
Valle’s 7 'rciv. E. India 444 Their Priests they call Darors 
..Those Church-men by their Law are commanded .. to 
abide much in their Eggarees, or Temples. 

1 3. A churchwarden. Obs. 

Oh. Acc. Si. Giles, Reading fed. Nash) 10 Paid for 
the churchmennys lahouris, xij <;4 1391 Stanford Ckitrchw. 
Acc. in Antiquary (May 1888) 21 1 Layde oute .. for the 
twoo churchmen and one sydesman.s Dinners, xx}d. 1598 
Par. Reg. of Chesham Bois, James Goshara, Churchman ; 
Robert Finche, Churche IMan, 

4. A supporter of the church ; a member of the 
church established or recognized in any country, or 
that claims to be exclusively ‘ the Chiirch ^ spec,, 
in England and the colonies; A member of the 
Anglican church; in Scotland, a member of the 
established (Presbyterian) church. 

1677 G. HicKEs in Ellis Ortg. Lett. ii. 317 IV. 44 The 
Earl of Murray is a good Churchman. I1697 C. Leslie 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 80 Colonel Fletcher la Church of 
England Mam made Governour there in.stead of Mr. Penn.] 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 112 F 2 My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Church-man. 17x5 Di-: Foe Earn. Instruct. 
I. V. (184!' 1 . 107 Child, your aunt xa a d i.s.sen ter you know. 
But, madam, my uncle is a Churdiman. 1753 Johnson, 
Churchman, an adherent to the church of England. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall 54 He is moreover,, a stanch 
churchman. He repeats the responses very loudly in church, 
and is emphatical in praying for the king and royal family, 
1870 Arnot Life jfas. Hamilton v, 233 'J'he advLsers of the 
Church of Scotland.. have till now thought, etc.. .The next 
generation of Churchmen will be wiser. 

b. See Broad-, High-, Low- Churchman. 
Hence Clmrokmaiilike 

1852 New'Land Led. Tractar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
principles. 1881 Atheuseum 27 Aug. 268/3 Cardinal Inno- 
cenzo Cibo undertook the churchmanlike office of poisoning 
Salviati.' , ' ■■ ■ . ' ' 

C]ltL*rclllXia3lly, a. Of or befitting a church- 
man ; ecclesiastical. 

1841 JuL. Hare vaMemor. Quiet Life III. 237 As a body 
they [Evangelicals] are generally deficient in churchmanly 
feeling. x8ss Milman Lat, Chr, (1864) IX. xiv. i. 33 Rose 
from their ranks to the height of Churchmanly dignity. 


CHUBOHMAHSHIP, 
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CHUBCHWARDEH. 


CIlii'rclimaiisMp. [See -ship.] The posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

1680 in Somers Tracts 1 . 265 It is well for the Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect into her Be- 
haviour ; since, as Times go with Churchmanship, etc. 1696 
Growth Deism 19 Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear to all Dis- 
senters. tB$z Newland Zt'cjf. Tractar. 13 Decisive proof 
of general advance in Churchmanship. 1873 Spectator 
7 Sept. 1 130 To teach the Bishop truer churchmanship, and 
the Duke nobler tactics. 1883 American Mil. 23 The es- 
sence of High Churchmanship. 

t Clmrcll-Biaster. [cf. Ger. kirch-^ kircheU’- 
nmster.\ dial Southernized form ofKiBK-MxtSTJSR, 
a northern equivalent of CHimoHWABDEN. 

[1439 Tut. Et>or, (18361 1 . 417 To thekyrkmasters anobill.] 
Chnrchw. Acc. IVigio/t^ nr. Boston (Nichols 1797) 
77 John Brigge yonger, and John Barre Chirche Maisters of 
the paryshe chirche of Wigtoft. 1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniinre {1866174 Iteni the aulter stones broken for pave- 
ment. .in the times of the forenamed churche Masters 1562, 
1886 Cole S. W, Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v., They tell'd 
me he were ChuT'hraester to-year. 

Cil.Tirc3l-me*m'bei% A member of the or a 
church. Hence Ch.urcli-me'm'bersMp. 

1651 G. Fibmin Sermis Qnest. 12 The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-ntembership. 1633 Baxter 
Chr. Concord 37 Though we ofter Christ and Church- 
membership with him, to all, yet we do not admit all to be 
Church-members. 1705 Vind. Apostles 10 No one counts 
'em Schismatical Assemblies, because they are made up of 
Church Members. 1843: Pusev Crisis Eng-. Ch. 28 The 
doctrine of the Church Catholic and the privileges of Church- 
membership cannot be explained from pulpits. 1883 J. F iske 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 116/2 Citizenship itself was to be 
co-extensive with church membership. 

CIltircK-moxise. [cf. Ger. kirckenmaus.'} A 
mouse which i,. habits a church. The proverb ‘ as 
poor as a church-mouse ’ is found also in German, 
and other langs. 

1731 Pol. Ballads (i86o> 11 . 222 The owner, 'tis^said, was 
once poor as church-mouse. 1848 Thackeray Van. P'air 
xxiii, The young couple are a.s poor as church mice. 

CliTircli of England : see Church 5 b. 

Hence Cliurcli of Bng-lander (rare), a supporter 
of the Church of England and its constitution. 
CEuxcE-of-Bxigrlazidism (app. first used by 
Bentham) * Anguicakism. Cliurcli-of-Bnglaiia- 
ist, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
England ; also adj. ^ Anglican. 

{'&QntlaBmsdsoxLStdC/iurc/i'qf‘/\*omamsm,C/iurcL-- 

of-Scotlandisnif -A/ ) 

1803 Ann. Rm. III. 270 The distinctions between the 
Catholic.s, the church of Englandens, or Bucerists, and the 
Calvinists. x8x8 Bentham Church-of-Englandism and 
its Catechism examined. Ihid. lutrcd. 23 The difference 
between Church-of-Scotlandlsmand Churcn-of-hinglandlsm. 
Ibid. 28 In comes the profligate King, with his Chuiyh- 
pf-Englandism on his front, and his Church-of- Romanism 
in his heart. 1833 — Not Panl Introd. 13 The author 
or compiler wa.s . . a church-of-Englandist ; Blair, it is 
presumed, a chuvch-of-Scotlandist. 18x9^ W. J. Fox Lect. 
li. Wks. x86s 1 . 170 The exchnsive spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1833 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 392 John 
Wesley’.s Church of Englandism. 1863 J. H. New.man 
Apol. 289 I’he thoroughj^oing Toryism and traditionary 
Church-of-England-ism ot the great body of the Colleges 
and Convocation 

Clllircll*ofS.Cer. An officer of a church : in 
Scotl. a (paid) official who attends to a place of 
worship, a beadle or sexton. 

17. . Nugent Appendix to Greek Primitives 311 (Jod.), 
Acolyte, an inferior church-officer. xSyi Moncrieff Prac- 
tice F. C. of Scotl. i. (1886) 26 The Church officer or Beadle, 
who takes charge of the place of wor-ship and is responsible 
for its condition, is an officer of the Deacon's Court. 

Churcll-owl, [cf. Ger. kirchemule.\ The 
Barn-Owl. 

1678 Ray IVillnghlfs Omith, loi Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl.. delight in lower and plain Countrys. / 1766 
Pennant Zool, {1776) I, n. 176 Common barn, white, or 
church Owl. 

t CJlixirclil-papist. Oh. In 17 th c,, a Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the Church 
of England. 

j6oi Dent Pathw. Tieauen 125 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly: they bee Church-papists. 
1628 Earle Alicrocosm. (Arb.i 31 A Church-Papist, .comes 
to Church not toserue God, but the King. . He loues Popery 
well, but is loath to lose by it. 1659 Ba.xter Key Cath. xlvi, 
337 [Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of Church-Papists. x68z 
Luttrell Briff Rel. 118571 L 190 Now no other names are 
known then whig and tory, church papist, taniivee, etc 

t GllwrcIl^^tiaEe, Obs. [after earthquake:\ 
A convulsion of the church. 

t642 W. Sedgwicke Zions Deliv. (1643) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Earth-quakes, Church- 
quakes, and Kingdome-quakes. 1643 W, Hooke 
AWAzwA' 25 There hath been both a Church-quake 
and a State-quake in that land. 

A rate upon the assessed pro- 
perty within a parish, in England and Ireland, 
levied by resolution of the vestry, for the mainten- 
ance of the church and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was abolished, e.xcept in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged or was applied to secular purposes. 

1712 pRiDEAUX Direct. Ch.-^vardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church- 


Rate is to be made. 1857 Toulm, Smith Parish 50 A 
Church Rate, .has never been good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bye Law of a Parish. 
1873 E. Peacock MaBel Heron 1 . iii, 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate. 

+ Cliurcll-reeve. Obs. In 5 north, dial. 
kirke-reve. [see Reeve.] A churchwarden. 

0x386 Chaucer FriaPs T. 7 Of chirche Reues and of 
testamentz, 1442 E. E, Wills 131 That the kirkerevys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijo. iiijd, for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. 1688 R. Holme 
Armorery m. 198/1 Church- Wardens, anciently Church- 
Reeves, .are officers elected every week after Easter. 

dlUTCh-roTblJer* One who robs or plunders 
the or a church. 

*535 CovERDALB Acls xix. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blasphemers off youre goddesse. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
It. 460 Of her buriall there is no Monument, for slie was a 
Church-robber, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. fas. P, Wk.s. 
(1711) loi King Henry was ., a shameful and shameless 
adulterer, a publick and profest homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegious person, a church-robber. X884 Jessop in xgth 
Cent, Jan. 119 The monks were the greatest church-robbers 
that the world has ever known. 

So CEurcli-robbiaigr vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1565 J ewel DeyC Apol, (iGn) 384 The Pope may neuer bee 
accused, .it were as bad as Church-robbing, to reason, or 
mooue matter of any his doings. 1613 R, C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Sacrileage^ Church-robbing. 1630 J. Dyke Couuter- 
poyson 57 The Church-robbing and Church-pilling couetom- 
nesse of our dayes. 

Clmrcll-SCOt, -sEot. Modernized adaptation 
of OE. eirie-sceat [f. Old., ciric- church- + 
money- payment, tribute, rate], in 12 th c. cimrcb.- 
scst, which was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
variously corrupted as 5 chirchesset {ss^sh\y 
-solit, 4 cherset; and by legal antiquaries, 7 
ehurcbesset, 7 - church-seed, 
lit. Church-iribute : in OE. times a custom of 
corn collected on St. Martin’s day ; extended to 
other contributions in ki.;d and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or demanded as a traditional 
ecclesia.'^tical due. 

The desire to connect the latter part of the combination 
with seed appears as early as the 13th c , when the institu- 
tion and name were alike traditionary ; hence the corrup- 
tions found in 13th c. documents, in Latin translations of 
O E. documents, and in the 17th c. legal antiquaries. Modern 
writers .sometimes u.se tne OE. name. (See Scot, Shot. ) 

c 890 K. dSLFRED Bcsda (Sm. ) 772 Bast hi ajeJen elce gere 
j>reo mittan hwaite.s to ciric-sceatte to Clile. cxozs Wulk- 
STAN Ho/n. tN.) xxii. 113 Eal . . hast ure yldran hwilum asr 
gode behetan, Saet is sulhaelmes.san and rompenegas and 
cyricsceattas and leoht^escota. axzos Carttil.de Glaston. 38 
in Kennett Faroch. A nt. Gloss, s.v.. In churchscet Ix galUnas 
et .semen frumenti ad tres acras. c 1330 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Chirchcsoht^ une certeiue surnme de ble 
batu. c X300 Battle Abbey Ct/sf. (1887) 60 Dare iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad chenset. c 1300 F'leta i. xivii, in Spelman s.v., 
Chirch esset certain mensuram bladi^ tritici significat . . in 
brevi Regis Knuti , , illam contributlonem (Chirchsed^ ap- 
pellant, quasi, semen Ecclesia. x6x8 Daniel Hist. Eng. 18 
(D.) To see all Churchscot and Roinescot fully cleared before 
his returne. 1628 Coke Lift. 94 b, In our ancient bookes 
these gifts of deuotion were callea Churchesset, or Church- 
seed, quasi semen Ecclesix, 1649 Selden Laws Eng. r. 
(1739) 86 Peter-pence, Ciricksceat tor Church-shot and 
Tytnes mu.st be duly paid, xyxo Pridraux Orig. Tithes iv. 
202 To pay.. their Cyricsceat and the Plow- Aims. 1726 
Ayltffe Parerg. 7 T'his in our ancient Books is called 
Church -seed. 1841 Southey Bk. o/Ch. (ed. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy., in the form of a Kirk- 
scot. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv. iv. 281 The 
nature of Kirk Shot, a payment of certain corn and seed as 
first fruits. 1867 Pearson Eariy Sf Mid. Ages Eng. I. 207 
Hoiey Cyricsceat or churchsed. 1872 E. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 105 Church-shot. 1873 Stubbs Cotist, Hist. I. viii. 229 
Besides the tithe, the clergy received . . church-scot, a sort 
of commutation for firstfrults paid by every householder. 

Churcli-service. 

1 1. Service of tlie cimrcli ; a religious life. Obs. 

qi34o Cursor M. 10606 (Trin.) pei had . . 3yuen hir to pe 
chirche seruise. 

2. The public worship of a church ; now spec 
(in England) the order of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 

^*555 Bradford ff'Xx. 394 Company not with them, 
specially in their church-.service. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xvil 269 It appeareth. .by the books of Cerimonies of all 
nations, all whose Churchscruices are nothing but sacrifices. 
Ibid. XX. 314 That it direct us and al our Churchseruices 
vnto the true God. ^ 1670 H. Stubbe etc. 16 Part 

of the Church Service, now imposed on the Communicants 
to hold. 1883 J. W. Sherer At Home Sf in India 38 Church 
service was held., in the parade-ground. 

3. pop. A service-book ; esp. a book containing, 
in addition to the Book of Common Prayer, the 
proper lessons, metrical version of the psalms, etc. 

x8S9 Saea Tio. round Clock (i86i] X78 Nine church ser- 
vice.s, richly bound. 

t CliiirclisMp. Ohs. [f. Chubgh jA + -ship,] 

1. The status of a church the being a church. 

164s J, GCoodwin] <§■ Truth Triumphing s6 [They] 

cannot with .«(afe conscience communicate together in Church- 
ship. 1653 Gauden Elierasp. gt A special mark of their 
true Churchship, ^ X716 South Serm. fokn i, 11 (T.) The 
Jews were his own also by right of churchship, 

2, An ecclesiastical organization or body. 

*673 T. 'I'uLLY Let* Baxter 14 And would you have us 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of offending 
such Churchshipps as thesse [Papists, Socinians, Quakers]? 


fCllurcIl-Solreai, Obs. exc. Hist. [see 
SoKEN.j The territory of a church ; inhabitants 
of this district. 

a 1000 Laws Die § 5 Thorpe I. 104 (Bosw.) Be ciric-socn. 
ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 Dominica Palmarum, pat ech 
chirchsocne goS Hs dai a procession. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. xi. 407 London appears to have been a collection of 
. . manors, parishes, church-sokens. 

Clmrcll-story. 1. Church-history, arch. 
xs6i Daus tr. BnUhtger on Apoc. (1573) 2 Eusebius in . . 
his thyrd booke of churchstories, 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. i. 20 Out of Church-story. 

2. A story about the church or clergy. 

1878 Miss Braddon Hostages Fort. 18 (Hoppe) Church- 
stories about So and So who has just been made a bishop. 

t Clmrcll-Sttlff. Obs. Church furniture, or- 
naments, and vestments. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1037/1 A gaie coate, 
patched togither of vestments and churcn-stuffe being onelie 
sent to deceive them. 1687 Assur. Abb. Lands iro Vessels, 
of Sliver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff. 

Cliurcll-text. The Old English or / Black- 
letter’ as used on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a 
condensed form, as a modern printing type. 

1684 Progress tst Dk. Beaufort 9 T'he inscription following 
in church text bordering its edge : Here iyeth, etc. 1875 U re 
Diet. Arts III. 641 All the varieties of church-text, German- 
text, Gothic, and Elizabethan. x88^ Messrs, % Parker <5- 
Co.y spec, of Type 16 Two- line English Church Text, etc. 

“t Cliurcli-ward,i‘A Obs. qx.q. Hist. [f.CHUiiCH 
sh. +• Waj D jAj 

1. ( = OE. ciric-wcardy in OHG. chirihwarty 
chirwarty MPICt. chirchwart). The custodian of 
a church (building) j a man in orders who had 
charge of a church. 

c 1000 in Thorpe's Horn. I. 452 (Bosw.) Se bisceop befian 
Sone cyreweard h waer S«es halgan waepnu waeron. 1044 O. E. 
Chron. (Cott.) iEpelstan cyric wyrd {Laud MS. cyrice weard j 
feng to pam abbodrice._ X13X IbM (Laud MS.) paet he scolde 
set ten paer prior of Chinni and cireeweard and hordere and 
reilhein. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong, XV. xx. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Yware by name. 

2. A clnirch warden {doubtful.') 

X496 in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon (1872) 464, xxd. y*" of 
toy chircheward, and iiijd. to y’ clerks, 
Chu'rcliward, a. and adv.y -wards, adv. 
[sue -WAUD.J Towards the church. (Originally to 
church-ward.) 

1362 Langl- Z’. PI. A. v. 146 And cariep him to chirche- 
ward his schrift forto telle. 1393 — C. vu. 351 And kayres 
hym to-kirke-ward. t483CAXTON Gold. Leg. 108/1 Cornyng 
doun in to the chyrche ward. 1843 Laing Notes Tnw, 324 
All walking silently churchwards. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. 
Note Bks. (1870) I. 74 It is a pity we have no chime of 
bells, to give the churchward summons at home. Mod, I’he 
churchward view. Flocking churchward, 

Churcliwardea (tJzJuiJwgud’n). [see War- 
den] 

1. In England : A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or clDtrict church, elected to assist the incumbent 
in the discharge of his administrative duties to 
manage such various parochial offices as by cus- 
tom or legislation devolve upon him, and gener- 
ally to act as the lay representative of the parish 
in matters of church-organization. 

As a rule there are two churchwardens, elected annually 
at the Easter vestry, one by the incumbent, the other by the 
parishioners, h.% kirk-ma^iersy church-masters they are 
mentioned in 1429, as church-reeves in 1386 ; the OE. 
ci-ric-weard was not a layman. 

1494 Fabyan Will Pref. 8, I will that the said xiij</, be 
distributed, .after the discrecon of the churche warcleyns of 
the said parisshe. 13x4 in Eng. Gilds 1 1B70 145 To the seid 
Curate and Kirke- wardeyns. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer y Com- 
mununiy The Cm ate and the Churchwardens. Ibid.y Then 
shal the Churche w’ardtns . . gather the deuocion of the 
people. 1583 Amt. Abus. n. lot Honest substan- 

tialf men I called churchwardens or the like chosen by the 
consent of the whole congregation. x6xo C/mrc/iw. A cc. 
St. MargaretSy Westm. 1 Nichols 1797)29 For Salt to destroy 
the fleas in Churchwarden's pew. .bd. 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm. Ch. Papist (Arb.i 31 Once a moneth he presents him- 
selfe at the Church, to keepe off the Church-warden, x-jxx 
Steele Sped. No 158 F4 The Church-warden should hold 
up his Wand. 1765 Blackstone Comrn.X. xi. 395 A church- 
w'arden may justify^ the pulling off a man's hat, without 
being guilty of either an assault or trespass. 1846 
McCulloch Acc. Brit, iiw/fzr (1854' II. *07 The lists of 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of preparing. 

aitrib. [cf. Churchw'AKdenism.] x886 R. N. Worth 
Devonsh. 293 The Saxon font., preserved through the 
churchwarden period by being partially buried, reversed, 
in the floor. 

fig. a 1876 G. Dawson Jmptwers of Skaks. (1888) 46 
So have Shakespeare's works suffered from the church- 
wardens of literature. 

2. In Scotland, sometimes applied to tbe (salaried) 
churcli-officer or beadle. 

8. colloq. A clay pipe with a very long stem. 

1863 Je.\ffreson Live it Denvn II. 184 (Hoppe} Having 
first induced Mr. B. to take a churchwarden, and smoke 
al.^o. 1883 Harper's Mag J uly 174/1 The ‘ church- warden' 

. . is a small clay pipe with a stem from sixteen to twenty 
inches long. 

Hence Clmrcliwaraened ppl, a.y nonce~wd.y 
placed tinder a church-warden. Clmrcls. war den- 
ism, the rule of churchwardens, used contemptuously 
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in reference to the damage done to the architecture, 
art, etc., of many churches under the direction of 
illiterate churchwardens. So Clmrcli'W'ardemze v. 

1598 E. Gilpin (1878) 43 A new painted, and church- 
warden’d fane. x86s Cornh. Mag. June 737 The genius of 
churchwardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of much. x88o Puckle Ch. 
^ Fortress of Dover Castle i. i Remnants of Mediaeval 
Church wardenisms .. often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Century. i 83 i Jrnl. R. A rchseoL Inst. 353 The doctrine 
of * con.servative restoration ’.. has been more destructive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the^ century and a half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1831 Frase/s Mag, 
IV. 284 To think of churchwardenising the Alhambra. *863 
Sat, Rev, XV. 669/1 Buildings, .although much church- 
wardenized, still posiiessing great architectural interest. 
€lLn-roll.waTde 3 lSMp- The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwarden. 

j6iI Cotgr., Margnillerie^ a Churchwardenship. 1710 
Brit, Apollo III, No. 116. 1/2 The Office of Church-Warden- 
ship. 1868 Contemjp, Rev, IX. 28 The Establisiiment even 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship. 
Ch.U*rcll-way. [cf. Ger. kirchweg^ 

1 . The public way leading to a church. 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or 
other wayes in the Forest. 1615 in N, Riding Rec, II. 90 
The Church-way in Alne being in decay. 
atirib, 1590 Shaks. Mids, N. v. i. 389 The graue.s, all 

f aping wide, Euei*y one lets forth his spright, In the 
;hurch-way paths to glide. 1783 Crabbe Village 11, 6 The 
'squire’s tall gate and church way- walk between. 
tSS. The manner or usage of a church. Oh. 

1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847)39 Our controversies 
in these outward things and Church ways. 1649 tr. BehmeFs 
Fp, xxxiv. {1886) 19 Their formal church-way.s of wor.ship. 
1689 P'oxes ^ Firebr. in. 219 None, .but only they who are 
members in a church-way. 

CllUTcll-wise, a. and adv, [see -wise.] After 
the manner of a church. 

/zx6a6 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1841) 14 Churchwise I .say, 
for he doth it by a sermon, 1635 Bkereton J'rav, (1844) 
115 Built and framed church-wise. iS’.p/ Bushnell Ckr. 
Hurt. iii. (1S61) 74 A church-wi.se form. 

CkuTcli-woman. [cf. Chuechman.] A 
female member of the church, sfec. of the Church 
of England. 

1722 De Foe Eel, Courtsh. App. (1840) 285 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter.^ 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph, Cl. {1815) 75 Though she is a violent church- 
woman, .she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of matrimony with an Anabaptist, (Quaker, or 
Jew. 1876 Miss Yongis Wojnankind xxi. 169 A Church- 
weman ought not to suffer herself to become attached to 
a man outside her own Church. 

dhurcll-WOrk. a. Work at the edifice of a 
church. Used proverbially for w’ork that proceeds 
slowly, b. Church work. Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the church as an institution. 
So CJiiiircli-worker, one engaged in church work. 

<71x73 Lamb. Horn. 31 And dele hit wrecche monne oSer 
to brugge o^er to chirche weorke, 1444 Test. Ebor, (1855) 
IL 105 Also to the kirkwerk and for my beriall xU. 1467 A! cis 
Pari. Jos. ///(X814) 87 A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
toune. X639 Fuller Holy War ( 1647 » 36 Contrary to the 
proverb. Church- work went on the most .speedily. Ibid. 
HI This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly, c 1677 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 388 
To wait for their coming from Madrid would make church- 
work. 171a Addison Sped, No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect ; but Church- 
work is slow. 1886 Fall Mall, G. jj May 5/2 Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers present. 

Chxircliy a. colloq. [Cf. shoppy 

1 . Strongly smacking of the Church ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Church (i.e., in 
England, the Anglican Church). 

1864 Webster, Churchy,, relating to a church, unduly fond 
of church forms. 1866 Pall Mall G. 26 May 2 His politics 
are benevolent, Conservative, and, above all, churchy.^ 1873 
Spectator 9 Aug. 1004/2 To seat Tories ,. who will be 
Churchiest of the Churchy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality, 

2 . Resembling that of a church. 
x888 W. D, Lighthall Yng. Seigneur 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion, .with churchy pinnacles. 

Clmrcliyard (tji? itjyaid). Forms : 2 cyrce- 
iserd, 3 chiroliejeard, 4-5 -serd, 5 cherchi-, 
cEyrclie-, cliu.reiie-5erd, -^arde, 5-6 church- 
5erd, 6- cliureEyard. [f. Church + Yard sh.^i 
cf. the Sc. KiBii-YARD, and northern Eng. Kiek- 
6ABTH, Church-Garth. The stress is upon church 
already in Shaksp. ; yet we usually say St, PauPs 
Churchya'rd, with stress on yard, as always in Sc.] 
i. The yard or enclosed piece of ground in which 
a church stands ; formerly almost universally used 
as a burial ground for the parish or district, and 
Still so used, esp. in rural districts. 

O. E.Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1137. §4 Nouther circe 
ne cyrceiserd. axzz$ Ancr. R. 318 (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ring i chirche ^eard. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi, ii Ne 
corses of poure comune in here kirke-jerd [j!'<7 2 MSS., 3 
have church e-; 2 chirche-]. CX440 Prontp, Parv, 75 
Chyrchejarde [Pyttson churcheyerde], cimitorium. »Sia 
Act i, Hen. VJJI, c. 2 § 2 The Churche or Churchyerd or 
other place preveleged. X591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. ii. 100 The 
which at Touraine, in S. Katherine's Church-yard I chose 
forth. 1607 — Cor. ni. iii. 51 Like Graues i’th holy Church- 
yard. x6ai BunTOtt A nat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Sepa- 
rate places to bury the dead in, not in churchyards. lyxa 


Addison Sped. No. 4xp TP 5 The Church-yards were all 
haunted. iSax Clare /'Y/A Miustr.l. 8 He. .scarce could 
pass A church-yard’s dreary mounds at silent night. 

t 2 . A burial-ground generally ; a cemetery. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 98 The peple said to 
alexander that he was euer in the chircheyerd. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny 11.92 The other, .groweth commonly in church- 
yards among graues and tombs. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
World V. ill. § 12. 474/1 Anicetus . . was . . buried in the 
Church-yard of Calistus. 

t 3 . The precincts of a church ; a cathedral close. 
Ohs. rare. (Cf. St. Pauls Churchy ardi) 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 393 {Ordin, Worcester), The 
citezens dwelling w'yn the churche yordes, or fl’raunchesis 
aioynynge to this, the citee. 1577 Fletewoode in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. n. ccii. III. 56 Here fell a mischaunce betwene 
two. .men, and the on of them was killed in Powles churche 
yarde. 

4 . proverb. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 124 A hot Christmas makes a 
fat Churchyard. X710 Brit. Apollo 111 . No. xo6. 2/r A 
Green Chri.stmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. Mod. Sc. A 
green Yule and a white Pace, males a toom kirk and a fou* 
kirk-yard. 

6. atirib. and in comb. Ch-urcliyard cotigli, a 
cough symptomatic of approaching dissolution. 

1602 Carf.w Corfiwall (1811) 322 The curate .. received 
him at the church yard style. 1693 W* Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. 379 A church-yard cough ; the Phthisick or Tisick. 
1702 Steele Fimerali. iii, I always said by his church-yard 
cough, you’d bury him. X798 Wordsw, We are Seven vi, 
In the church-yard cottage, I Dwell near them with my 
mother. _ 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell SvL 
(Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow! he coughed his 
churchyard cough. 1880 Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. 11. 
Clive 60 After trying churchyard -chat of days of yore. 

Chure: see Choose v. 

It Churfurst, Obs., electoral prince : see Chur-. 

Churke, var. of Chirk v. 

CllXtrl (tjwl), sb. Forms : i ceorl, 2-3 cheorl, 
2~5 cherl, (3 choerle, 4-5 cherle, 5 cheerl, 
cherll(©, chirl, cherelle, ckorld, cherol), 3-7 
ckorle, 4-7 chiirle (6 ckurryll), 5- churl. [OE. 
ceorli—'^ Gtr. her I (Fris. tzetd, MIlii. he rel, ke^de, 
Du. her el, MLG. kerle, MG. kerl\e, Ger. kerl, 
pointing to OTeut. types *kerlo-z, ^kerlon-, beside 
'^karlo-z, "^karlou', which gave ON. karl, OHG. 
chart, charlo : see Carl and Charl.] 

1 . A male human being, a man ; esp. * man * 
as correlative to * wife husband. (In ME. 
mingled with other senses.) 

<t8oo Corp. Gloss, in Wr.-Wrilcker 54 Uxorius, ceorl. 
<;iooo Ags, Gosp. John iv. 17 Wei fiu cwsede hset jju nmfst 
ceorl, witodlice haiffdejstfif ceorlas(ix6o//<2/jf<?;i cheorles], 
and se Se Su nu hmfst nis Sin ceorl. c 1200 Ormin 14788 Aide 
and 3unge, And were and wif, and cherl and child, c 1230 
Hali Meid. 39 he croh eorneS il>e fur cheorl chideo. 
CX250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente oe cherl wiS hise 
wond. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 1024 Thow hast ful grete 
care, Lest the cherl may fal out of the Mone. 

2 . In the OE. constitution ; A man simply, with- 
out rank; a member of the third or lowest rank 
of freemen. (Only OE. except Histi) 

a 1000 Law JElfred in Thorpe Lmos 1 . 64 B, Swa we eac 
settab be eallum hadum, ge ceorle 7;e eorle. ^xooo in 
Thorpe Laws 1 . 182 (Bosw.) Twelfhyndes mannes a}? for- 
stent vi ceorla aK c 1205 Lay. 11205 /Erst he sloh b® eorles 
and brallede bas chserles. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826)453 The Churle or Yeoman. <^1630 Rlsdon Surv. 
Devon (j 284 1810) 296 The Saxons .. made three degrees 
of free-men ; to wit — an earl, a thane, and a churl. 1861 
Pearson Early 4- Mid, Ages Eng, 72 The freeman proper, 
or ceorl, was the man who preferred to settle on his share 
of the land won in war. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 
x-xii. 27 Villanas, a word . . beginning to be.ar a meaning 
much lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates. 

b. In a looser and more general application, this 
sense has come down to modern times, esp as the 
antithesis of khtg, noble, gentle ; but often mingled 
with other senses. 

1382 WvcLiF Pref. Ep. iv. 65 Chirl Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either my^t seyn, and if I be vnwise in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. <ri386 Chaucer Pers, T. 
1*687 As wel may the cherl be saved as the lord. ^1480 
Childrenes Bk. 34 in Babees Bk. (1868) 18 Pyke not bvne 
Erls ne thy nostrellis ; If bou do, men wolle sey bou come 
of cherlis. 1612 Shelton Quix. L iii. i. iii Rich or poor. 
Gentleman or Churl. X84S Hirst Poems 47 Not the churl 
I seem, But one of lofty birth. 1877 Morley Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. i; (1878) 198 [He] warns all whom it con- 
cerns, from King to churl. 

f 3 . A tenant in pure villeinage ; a serf, a 
bondman. (The position to which most of the 
OE. ceorlas were reduced after the Norman con- 
quest.) 

a laaS After. R. 86 [He] seiS to be knihte b^t robheS his 
poure men -.U or euere me schal bene cheorl pilken and 
peolien. r X340 Cursor Of Cham chorle [v. r, 

thrall j come ful ri^t, 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 121 For may 
no cherle chartre make ne his catel selle With-outen leue of 
his lorde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L 239 A cherle 
[servus) was wib hym in his chare, c 1430 Lydg. Chorle ^ 
Byrde (1818 » x^ A chorles chorle is alway woo he goon. 
1552 Huloet, Churle or villayne regardant, colonarius. 
1596 Spenser State Jrel. Wks. (1862) 535/1 Old men, women, 
children, and hyndes (which they call churles). 1607 Davies 
xst Lei. Earl Salisb. in Hist. Tracis (1787) 255 He [Mr. 
Guyrel had almost a ballibetagh of land, which he manured 
with his own churles. 


4 . A countryman, peasant, rustic, boor. (Now 
usually tinged with other senses.) 

c 1205 Lay. 4-60 iElc cheorl [c 2275 man] eset his sulche. 
X382 Wyclif VVisd. xvii. 16 If forsothe a cherl who were, 
or a shepperde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherelle or charle, 
rnsiicus. 1548 Hall Chron. (1S09) 675 The Peisants or 
Chorles of the contrey. 1579 E. K. Gloss, in Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July, Kerne, a Churle or Farmer. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 335 A churl, or coun trey carl ; 
Rusiicus. 1783 Crabbe Village 11. Wks. 1834 II. 92 See the 
stout churl, _ in drunken fury great. 1832 Tennyson Lady 
II. ii, The surly village-churls. 

5 Used as a term of disparagement or contempt ; 
base fellow, villain. In modern times usually; 
Rude low-bred fellow. 

c 1300 Havelok 682 Go hom swibe, fule drit, cherl ; Go 
heben. c 1340 Cursor M. 1736 (Trin.) Wib scorne alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is [ns cherle [7/. r. carl] ferde. 
£•2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. ipa Metlllius, the foule cherl, 
the swyn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxvii. 165 He called 
the noble Erie and gen til Thomas of lancastre Cherle. 1536 
in W. H. Turner Sel. Rec. Oxford 138 Come forth . horson 
gorbelled churryll. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 194 The 
miserable Churle .. not vouchsafeing to auswere. 1793 
Burns Meg o' the Mill, She’s left the guid fellow and ta'en 
the churl. 1821 Byron Sard. 1. ii. (1868) 351 Since . . this 
churl has check’d Thy gentle spirit, go. 1842-4 Emerson 
Ess. Spir. Lwivs Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 (!lraces . . which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 11863) 244 
‘ Unmannerly churl 1’ exclaimed Sybil. 2874 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. IV. 102 Sentiments which in all ages have dis- 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6 . Spec. One who is sordid, ‘hard’, or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard ; a miser. Cf. Carl. 

[The application of churlish to Nabal in the Bible has 
app. done much to make this the prevalent modern sense.] 
3t535 CovERDALE Isa. xxxii. 5 Then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberall. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 191 A churle, ingrattis, parens. <21593 H. Smith 
3 Serjn. (1624) 17 When the Churles barnes were full, he 
hade his soule take rest. 2598 Deloney Jacke Newb., Was 
not at any time found a churl of his pur.se. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, yourn. (1778) I, 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them._ 2885 Miss Braddon PVyl lards Weird 11 . 
i 4 Your Parisian landlord is a churl and a niggard. 

7 . Comb. a. clmrlking, -mind, -savmg. 

*595 Polimanteia (1881 ) 57 More courteous then the churle- 
sauing Abigal. i86x Pearson Early cj- Mid. Ages Eng. 
152 Eadwig .. who was called contemptuously the churl- 
king, because only the people were for him. 2874 Ruskin 
Bbrs IV. 103 The conception . . seems ludicrous to the im- 
potent churl mind. 

b. Chttrls, in plant names ; as clirirrs cress, 
mustard, applied by Lyte to a cruciferous plant, 
prob. Lepidium canipestre \ cliurFs head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads {Ceniaurea nigra) ; churl’s 
treacle, a species of garlic {Allium sativttm). 

2578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixii. 628 The second kind [of 
Thlaspi] is called . . in high Douche Baurn senff or Baurn 
kress . . that is to say . . Churles Cresse. Ibid., I thinke it 
best to call [thlaspi] churles mu.stard. 
f CllUlT, a. Obs. (or ? atirib.) Churlish, 

1864 Webster cites Ford. 

t Cktirl, v.i Obs. [f. Churl .tA] 

1 . intr. To take a husband ; cf. to wive. 

<1x000 in Thorpe Lavos IL 346. 19 (Bosw.t Daer man eft 
wifa’>, oSSe wif eft ceorlab. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 
30 Hi)^ ne ceorlia^ [Hattoji cheorliab] on bam aeriste. 

2 . tf'ans. To play the churl or niggard towards 
(a person), to begrudge. Cf. Churl sb. 6. 

1696 Aubrey Misc. (1857) 1S2 You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. , 

3 . intr. To grumble at like a churl. 

2626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629' 4 Murmure, and 
little lesse then churle at him, if in the least sort hee af- 
flict vs. Ibid. 209 Churling at Gods hand in our afflictions. 
Churl, Sc. variant of Chirl v. 
t Churldom. Obs. [See -hom.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

1:1386 Chaucer P/Jz-r. T., De Avariiia 7»692 (Harl. MS.) 
This name of cherldom \so also Ckristch. MS. ; other MSS, 
read thraldom] was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren. 

Chtirled (tj-^uld), a. [f. Churl + ~ed.] Made 
a churl or churlish. 

28. . C, Webbk in G. Johnston Nat. Hist, E, Bord. (1853) 
I. 21 Some are whirled The dizzy round of joy, and some turn 
churkd Or fevered from life's game. 1872 J. Miller .Songs 
Italy 109 Savage old beast, so crossed and churled. 

Churl© hemp, obs. var. of Carl hemp. 
Churlliood (tJ^Mlhud). In 4 cherlhed, chirle- 
hede. [f. Churl - i- - head, -hood.] 

* 1 1 . The state or quality of a churl : rusticity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; homely simplicity. 

2382 Wyclif Pref. Ep. iv. 64 Thou seest how myche thei 
ben atwyn, ristwise chirlehede [1388 homely nesse] and tau3t 
ry^twisnesse. — Isa. Prol., He is . . of curteis fair speche, 
ne any thing is mengd of cherlhed in his faire speche. 

2 - 'I'he estate or order of the churls. 

2867 Freeman Nortn. Conq. 1 . v. 342 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhood made. 
Churlish, (tj^ulij*), a. Forms : i ceorl-, 
ciorl-, cierl-, cyrl-, cirlisc, 4 clierlyssh(e, 
-isch, -iche, -ish, churlisehe, (eheerlissch), 5 
clierlyche,-ysche, cherlliehe, chorlissh, -ysshej 
5-6 churlisshe, -ysshe, 6 chorlyshe, -ish, 6- 
churlish. [OE. cierlisc, or (without umlaut) 
ceorlisc, f. ceorl Churl + -isc, -ish. Cf. Carlish.] 


CHUBLISHLY- 


OHURB, 


fl. Of or relating to a churl; of the rank or 
position of a churl; pertaining to churls, rustic, 
common, vulgar, mean. Obs. (or arch,) 

«iooo Latvs Ine i8 in Thorpe I. 114 (Bosw.) Gif cierlisc 
fciorlisc MS, cyrlisc j?] mon bety^en wsere. ^ <riooo 
^LFRic Wr.-VViilcker 153/33 Cidarhts^ ceorlisc hlaf. 

Ti:54 0. E, Chron. an. 893 Sseton feawa cirlisce men. 1383 
Wyclif I Chron. xxvii. 26 To the chuiiische werk . . and to 
the erthe tilieris, that wrouB ten ^he erth. c 1386^ Chaucer 
Miller's Pral, 61 But toide his cherlisch tale in his manere. 
ct^<QproTnp. Parv. 72 Cherlyche or charIysche, j;>w/zVrt//r. 
1867 Freeman iV(3rOT. Conq. 1. App. 727 Tradition asserts 
Godwine to have been a man of churlish birth. 

b. Applied to cJmrVs mustard', see Chuel 
7 b. 

*597 Gerard I. XX. §7. 210 The seeds of these 

churlish kindes of treacle rnnstarde, 

2. Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour; 
hard, harsh, ‘ brutal surly, ungracious. 

<ri386 Chaucer FrmtkL T. 787 Fro his lu.st yet were hym 
leuere abydeThan doon so heigh acherlyssh [r/.r. cherlyssh, 
cherliche, cherles, cheerlis.sch] wrecchednesse. axASP 
Le Plorte Arih. 1078 So churlysshe of nianers in feld 
ne hale Ne know I none, <:iS3o Ld, Berbers A rth. LyL 
Bryt. 1x814) 488 The dolphyn stepte forthe..and said 
to the kynge : Thou foule olde churlysshe vilaine ! 1600 
Shaks. a. V, L. V. iv. 98 The Retort courteous, - the Quip- 
modest . . the reply Churlish. 1611 Bible i Sam. xky, 3 
The man was churlish and euill in his doings, [Coverd., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.] 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 
13 That which troublethme most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was under his distress. 1701 De Foe Triie^ 
horn Eng. Pref., It cannot be denied but w'e are in many 
Case.s, and particularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 520 We found the 
people more churlish than usual. 

b. transf. Of bea.'.ts, natural forces and agents ; 
Violent, rough, etc. (Now onlyj^^**.! 

X477 Poston Lett. 794. II I. 186 So that he be not chorlissh 
at_a spore, as plungyng. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L, n, i. 7 The 
2 cie phange And churlish chiding of the winters winde. 
1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Ed. n. xiii, From thence he fur- 
row’d many a churlisli sea. 167* J. Webster Metallogr, 
xxvi. 318 It is a strong and chirhsh vomit. 1678 Cudworth 
Jntell. Syst. 1. v. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
I7S4 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 857 It always 
proved a very churlish medicine. [Cf. Churlous.] 

8. Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

[See note to Churl sh. 6.] 

1366 I^ainter Pal. Pleas. I, 99 As he liued a bea.stly and 
chorltsh life euen so he required to haue his funeral I done 
after that manner. 1600 Shaks. .< 4 . F. L. n. iv. 80 My 
master is of churlish dispo-sition, And little wreakes to hnde 
the way to heauen By doing deeds of ho.spitalitie. 1683 
Bunyan iVarxqx Nor was I ever so churlish as to 
keep the commendations of them from others. x8xo Scott 
Lady II. XXXV, Thy churlish courtesy. . Reserve. 1866 
Mrs. H. Wood Si. Martin* s Eve ii. (1874) 12 He could not 
offer a churlish roof to his visitors, 

4. Of soil : Unkindly, stiff, hard, and difficult to 
work, ill repaying the husbandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal : Difficult to work, intractable. Also 
transf. of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now fig.) 

1377 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. 1. 11586) 22 In Sommer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. 1396 Shaks. i Hen, 
1 Pf V. i. 16 Will you againe uiiknit This churlish knot of all- 
abhorred Warre, x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 326 If there be Emi.s- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metm will be hard and 
ChurH.sh. 1630 Fuli.er PisgaJi 11. xii. 250 In assigning the 
west border of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficulty 
in the text. x66a — Worthus U840) I. 365 It Is not churl- 
ish but good-natured metal, axqzz Lisle Hush. (1752) 3 
Harsh, churlish, obstinate clay. 1764 Goldsm- Trav. 168 
Where the black Swiss,, force a churlish soil for scanty 
bread. *840 Dickens Bam. Rutige xli, A churlish strong- 
box or a prison-door. 

6. Comb.f as churlish-throated. 

Drayton Wks. III. 91S (Jodd.) The churlish- 
throated hound.s then holding him at bay. 

Churlishly (tfiJ-iliJli), a^lz^. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a churlish manner; rudely, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly ; with niggardliness. 

0x400 Rom. Rose 3164 So cherlishly his heed he shoke. 
CX4^Promp,Parz>. 72 CherlichlyA^, cherlyschely 7 /.,chur- 
iisshly 1499, rusticaliier. C1S30 Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 489 So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. i. ii. 60 How churlwhly, I 
chid Luqetta hence. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden 156 
The root (of White Hellebore) worketh very strongly and 
churlishly. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1:742) 11 . vi, 46 Sextius 
. .had behaved very churlishly towards him since his return. 
1875 MsBhRmA Serrn. Ser. ii. x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. 

Churlishness (tj^'ilijnes). [f. Churlish + 
-NESS.] Churlish quality or state; rudeness, rough- 
ness, snllenness, harshness, niggardliness. 

13*8 l:nAi>hi.E Parable Wicked Mam. Wks. I. X17 The 
cruelness and churli-shness of father and mother. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. mi. 226 Some..geue nothing but 
either with pride of looke, or with chorlishnesse of wordes 
they vpbraide it. 1639 Genii. Call. (1696)46 The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak to him. 1846 
De Quincey Chr. as Organ Pol. Movem. Wks. (1859) 

245 What churlishness, if you should grudge to others a 
health which does not interfere with your own I 

t Cliurluess. Obs. rare’-.^. Churlishness. 

a 1500 Cuckow Night. 147 How might thou in thy churlc- 
nesse find To speak of Loves servaunts in this wise ? 
i' Cbu'rlous. Obs. ot dial. rare. Churlish, 

a 1450 Kni. de la Tour {1868) 160 A cherlous condicion is 
alle contrarte, for he desirithe nother vertu ne cuning, X864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss,^ s. v. Churlish. ‘ A shill choUos 
wind,’ a cold pining wind. Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are deemed ‘cold and chollos'. 
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CJxurly Chuel 4- -y i.] 

Churlish, rough, surly. 

1620 Qua KLES Div. poems,, yonah (1638) ii Many a boys- 
trous brush, and churley knock. 1863 Longf. IV ayside 1 nn. 
Music. T. vii. 5 He was the churliest of the churls. 1869 
Blackmore JLorna D. ii. (ed. 12' s He was churly to little 
b<ws when his wife had taken their money, 
uhumi, churma, obs. var. of Chiubm. 
Churm, -e, obs. or dial. f. of Chirm, Churn. 
Churmark, Obs.t electoral mark : see Chur-. 
Chum (tji?an), sb. Forms ; i cyrin, 5 kyrne, 
(seharne), 5-6 chyme, 6 chime, charne, 5-7 
cherne, chearme, 7 chiirm(e (still a dial, pro- 
nunciation), 6- churn. North, dial. Kirn q. v. 
[QE. cyrin str. fern, for ^cirn, 'kcieniy a Common 
Teutonic word ; cf. MLG., MG. kir?te. kemte, 
Ger. dial. kim.kent, 'L..(a.karne,ka7‘n^ MDu. kente, 
karne, Du. karn; ON. kiima (Da. kjatrnet Sw. 
kdrnd). wk. fem., also kjay'na- in comb.] 

The alleged OE. ceren is an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
lessly repeated in Dictionaries since. The actual forms 
point to various types, kern&-. kirnjd, kembn-, kirnjbn-. 
On the whole the strong forms appear to be WGei*., the first 
being represented by Du. and Ger. kerne, karn{e, the second 
by Ger. kirnie and OE. yirn, *ciem, cyrin. The weak 
forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON. kjamet-, and the 
Du., Sw., and Da. pointing to kernbn, ^ Icel. Mrna to 
kirnjdn-. The ulterior etymology of kirn- is uncertain, but 
see Hildebrand in Grimm s.v. Kemen 3 c; it is not related 
to ewern-, quern- mill] 

1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is shaken, beaten, and broken, 
so as to separate the oily globules which form 
the butter from the serous parts. 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Waicker 280/32 Sinum, cyrin. c 1425 
ibid. 666 ftz Hec aniipera, kyrne. _ C1440 Promp. Parv. 
76 Chyme, vesselle, cimbia, cumlia. C1473 Pici. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/21 Hoc valntorium, a seharne. 1483 
Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 j cherne. 1370 Levins Manip. 
81/36 A cherne, fidelia. Ibid. 191/12 A churne. 1577 
B. ‘Googe Heresbadis Hush, in. usSd) 146 b, A vessel! 
rather deepe than big, round and Cilinder fashion : although 
in some places they have other kinde of Charmes low and 
flat, wherin ..they so shake the milke. 1380 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Baratte, a chaming tub, or charne. 0:1648 
Digby Closet Open. (1677) 112 If you put these clouts into 
a churn with other cream. 1879 Casisells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 246/2 The barrel slung upon a frame, and turned 
with two winch-handles is one of the most familiar forms 
of churn. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (£. D. S.), Churm, sb. 
and V., var. pron. of * churn’, 

2. Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemblance to the prec,, e.g. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chuck on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkean shaped like the upright 
churn, etc. 

1747 Hooson MinePs Did. 2 ij. Common Pumps used in 
the Mines, such as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing of Water. 

3. A local popular name of the DaffodiL 
1873 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

4. [from the vb.] Churning (of water, etc.). 

a x88z Rossetti Ball. <5* Sonnets, White Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. 

5. attrib. and in tomb., as chttrn’'maid, -power ^ 
-shaped, -works ; cliurn-boot, a large boot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright chum ; clmm-dash., 
-dasher, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the churn ; churn-drill (seequot.) ; ehumful, as 
much as a chum holds ; churn-getting, dial., 
= next ; churn-supper \ ^ kirn-supper. Kirn, a 
chum, being identified with Kirn, a harvest-home), 
a supper given at a harv'est-home. See also 
Churn-milk, Chubn-s-taff. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (18581 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose bulff-belts, complicated chains and 
gorgets, huge *churn-boots . . have been bepainted in mo- 
dern Romance, i860 Tyndall Glac. 25 A little water- 
wheel. .communicated motion to a *chumda.sh which made 
the butter. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chum- 
dash, the machinery in the interior of a chum. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., * Chum-drill, a large drill used by miners. It 
is several feet long, and has a chisel point at each end. 
1866 Waugh Ben an* thl Bantam vi. 118 On their way home 
from a *churn-gettin’— as the hay-harvest supper is called. 
1879 Natal Mag. IV, 307, I was not . . caught by *churn- 
maids or promiscuous spectators a second time.^ 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., "^Ckum-perwer, a motor for driving churns or 
churn-dashers to agitate the milk or cream. x8oi Strutt 
Sports Past. IV. (X876) 468 The Harvest-supper in some 
places is called a Mell-suiE?pfi>^ ^ ^Chum-supper* 18710 
Brands Antiq. (ed. Hazlitt) II. 18 Aram asserted that it 
was called the Chum Supper, because, from immemorial 
times, it was customary to produce^ in a Chum a great 
quantitjr of cream and to circulate it in cups to each of 
the rustic company. 1875 Lane. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Chum- 
supper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. {M. D. S.), Chum- 
dash or ^Churn-works. 

Clmm v- For forms see sb. : also 6 

cbiearu, 7 cEerm, ebarm. [f. prec. sb. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. MG. kimm,kernm, so Ger. 
dial., also karnen, Du. karmn, Da. Jfy'eme, Sw. 
kdrna, all in same sense.] 

1, irans. To agitate milk or cream in a cbnra so 
as to make butter ; to produce thus. 

c X440 Promp, Parv, 76 Chyme botyr, cumo. *S|o Faisgr. 
483/2, I cherne hutt&c, Je has le beurre. 1333 Coverdale 


Prent. xxx. 33 Who so chyrneth mylck, maketh butter. 
1603 Timme Quersit. 1, vii. 33 The experience of charming 
and working simple milke, 1613 Markham Eng. Hoiisew. 
{1649) 196 Your creame being neatly and sweet kept, you 
shall churme or churne it. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 65 To make this Butter, shee shall beat or cherne 
it a great while in Vessels made for the purpose. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physick ( x'jSz'', New Butter Milk, churned 
in a bottle. 1886 Pail Mall G. 21 Sept., In Normandy 
. .the farmer, .churns his cream every day. 

Jig. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 1. 7 It is a safe 
rule in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to churne the 
sincere milk tliereof till butter come. 

b. iiitr. To work a churn, make butter. 

1384 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, i. v. 8 There will never come 
ante butter, chearne as long as you list. 1390 Shaks. Mids. 
N. II. i. 37 And bootles.se make the breathlesse huswife 
cherne. 1833 Macaulay i/w/. Eng. xxii (L.), Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make cheeses. 

2. To agitate, stir, and intermix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter ; to produce 
(froth, etc.) by this process. 7b chuj'n otte's way, 
to advance by churning up (the sea, etc*). 

1697 Dryden AEneid vii. 633 Churning bloody F oam. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xn. 307 The flesh trembles while she churns 
the blood. 18. , Campbell Poems, Dead Eagle 65 Winds 
churn’d white the waves. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. 
(18561 196 The sea seemed to be churning ice. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule il 13 All last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gain 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls n. Pan <§• Luna 58 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shore. 

b. int7\ 

1735 Somerville Chase iv. 223 Like some angty Boar 
Churning he foams. ai8x^ A. Wilson Foresters Poet. 
Wks. 11846= z 6 j The deep bilge water churned and roared 
below. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxii. 452 Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 
Churned ppL a. ; Churner, one who churns. 

1725 Bradley F'am. Did, s. v. Mixing in body, A Quart 
of churn’d Milk. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxiii. 263 Here 
was no churned chalk. 1888 Punch 20 Oct. 182/3 You’ve 
been to the Dairy Show, Sir, have you not L . Those churners 
competitive were a sweet lot. 

Chuming (tj»-iniq ), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -INO ^ .] 

1. The action of the vb. Churn ; esp. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to produce butter. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam, 76 Chymynge, cnmbiacio. ^ x6ix Bible 
Prov. xxx. 33 Surely the enurning of milke bringeth forth 
butter. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 992 The Comming of Butter 
after the Cherming. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 69 Hetty's 
in the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxviii. 

2. The quantity of butter produced at a churning. 
x886 Pall Mall G, zx Sept 2/1 Salt is added . .The churn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market. 

B. attfdb., as chtimiing-staff, -stick, -tub. 

X767 Percival Peruvian Bark in Phil, Trans. LVII. 229 
A vessel, to which a churning .staff is fitted. 1840 H. H. 
Wilson tp. Vishnu Purdha'1864) F 142 Taking tne Moun- 
tain Mandara for the churning-stick.. churn the ocean to- 
gether for ambrosia. ts8o Hollyband Treas. P'r. Tong, 
Baratte, a charning tub, or charne. 

ObtiniizLg (tJi5*Jnig ), ///. a. [see -ING^.] That 
churns, in the various senses of the vb. 

1697 Dryden Georg, m, 400 About his churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbles rise. 1836 Mrs. Browning A7ir, 
Leigh i. 1125 The cows push out. .tolerant churning mouths. 

Cbtirii-Xllilb: (t|y‘mmilk). Now chiefly dial. 
[cf. Ger. dial, kim-, ksrnmilck, Du. kememelk, 
LG. kammelk, karmelk. Icel. kja7'na-mj6lk.\ 
Butter-milk, the acidulous milk which remains 
after the butter has been separated. 

x]^98 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 97 The churnmilke which re- 
maineth of the butter, 1399 A. M. tr. Gabdhot4ePs Bk. 
Physicke 267/2 We may give it charne or Buttermileke. 
1628 Earle Microcosm. Upstart Kni. (Arb.) 38 His face 
beares still a relish of Churne-milke. 18^ Waugh Our 
Blanket iii. 76 A mug-full o' churn-milk. 1879 SuppL 
Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.), Chum-ittilk. 
b. attrib. in Jig. sense. 

1390 Greene, Net>er Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 195 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your churnmilke face. 

CbuTn-Owl. Ohs. exc. dial. [app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owl\ see Churr sb. and 2/.] The 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar; called also Jarr Owl. 

1674 Ray Eng. Birds 83 Churn-owl, Fern Owl or Goat 
sticker, Oprimulgus. 1769 G. White Selbome xxii, (1789) 
62 One of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to chatter. xSsa-s 
Jesse {1843) 297. 1879 Skropsh, Word-Bk., 

Churn-owl, obsolescent. 1^3 in Hampsh. Gloss. 

Cliu'm-stajGf. [f. Churn sb. + -staff.] 

1. A staff or rod used for agitating or ‘ dashing * 
the cream or milk in a standing churn. 

CX473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/22 Hoc coagulato- 
rium, a scharnstafe. X615 Markham Eng. Housew. n, vl 
(1668) 146 The lightness of the Churm-stafi. 1762 Smollett 
L. Greaves iii (D>, Employed in milking the cows, in twirl- 
ing the mop or chum-staff. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Chum-staff, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned ‘ up and down’ churn, 

2. Local name of Sun-Spurge (Euphorbia helio- 
scopid) and of Yellow Toadflax (Liiiaria vulgaids). 

1833 N. ^ Q. Ser. i. VIII. 36/1 Sun Spurge. .Churn Staff. 
1879 Priior Plant-n. 47. t886 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Churnstaff, (i) Euphorbia Helioscopia, (,z)Linaria vulgaris. 

Churpe, obs. form of Chirp. 

Cliiirr, jA [f, Churr «».] 

1. A deep or low trilled or whirring sound made 
by some birds, etCL 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 404 A few mellow 
notes . . intermixed at times with a sort of stifled scream or 
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CHYLIW, 


churr. 1856 Dobell Lyrics in War Time^ Milkm, Song^ 
Churr, churr ! goes the cockchafer. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 
284 The Goat-sucker, or Nightjar,— Their cry .. with the 
addition of the characteristic ‘ chur-r-r, chur-r-r.’ 

2 . Hence, the local name of several birds which 
make this sound, esp. the Partridge ; the White 
Throat (Sylvia dnerea); the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. 

i6io W. 'F OhKmGJixu J! rt <?f SmTey IV, in. 83 May-Chit, j 
Spawe, Chui-re, Peeper, Grindle. 1667 E. Chamberlavne 1 
St, Gt. Brit. 1, (1684) 6 It wants not . . Curlew, Bayning, 
Dotterel, Roe, Chur. 1864 Atkinson Names Birds. \ 

3 . Comb. Churr Owl, the Goat- sucker; cf. 
Churn Owl. 

1885 SwAiNsoN Brit. Birds 97 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 

Cillirr (tjm), V. [Echoic : cf. Chirr.] intr. 
To make the sound described under Churr sb. 
(Expressive of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
chirr.) 

1555 Fardle Facions i. vi. 93 The Troglodites . . sieme 
rather to busse or churre betwene the tieth, then to speake. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Seura (1879), 139 The 
Partridge calls its^ Mate, and churrs. 1707 E. Ward Hud, 
Rediv. (1715) I. vi, So have I heard. .A Hedge-bird charr- 
ing sit hard by. 1857 Kingsley TimY. Ago HI. 69 The 
night-hawk churred softly round their path, 
b. trans. 

1834R. MuDiE^r/A i??><&(i84i)I. SgTheymaybe. .heard 
churring an end of their exhilarating stave. 

Hence Churring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silkivorines 73 Heare eke their burring 
and their churring song. i6rx Cotgr., Cabab. .The chuck- 
ing, churring, or iouking^ of a Partridge. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. Mere xi. 93^ The churring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

CliTirre, obs. form of Chare v., to turn. 

II ClllTrrtlS. India. [Hindi charas.'\ The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp -plant (Cannabis 
Indica'^, used in India as an intoxicating drug. 

i860 Mayne Exp. Lex.y ChutyKs, name given to the resin 
obtained from the substance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 214/x The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are sold . .under the name of Gunjah and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churras. 

dm-rr-worm. [See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others explained the name f. OE. cierran^ 
cyrran to turn, ‘ because it turneth quick about’.] 
A local name of the Mole-Cricket. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. v, § 2. 124. 1726 Diet. Rust. 
(ed. 3b Eve'^Chnrr or Churr-Worm, a kind of Insect. 1868 
Wood Honies nmihont //. viii, 1 58 The Mole Cricket . .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-wonn on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

Cnurryl, obs. f. Churl. 

Churt, -y, dial, variants of Chert, -y. 
tClm'rtle, v. Obs. rare—^. To chirp. 

1570 Levins Manip. 192 To churtle, 

Ciluse, var. form of Choose v., q.v. 
f Cbuserel. [App. an error of some kind.] 
1731-1800 Bailey, Cknskerel, a Whore master, a De- 
bauchee. Shaksp. 1847-78 Halliwell, Chnserely a de- 
bauched fellow. South. 

Cluxsite (tjiii’zoit), Min. [Named by Saitssure 
in 1794, perhaps f. Gr. fusion -h - ite.] A 

variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially decomposed chrysolite. 

i8n Pinkerton Petral, I. 38 Little grains . . of that sub- 
stance I have called granular chusite. 1814 T. Allan 
Min, Nomen€Li ChusitCy SaussurCy a mineral found in the 
cavities of poi'phyry. 18168 Dana Min. 258. 

Clnit ini. [cf. Tut.] An exclamation 

expressive of impatience. 

1825 Lytton Zicci 34 *Chut,' I thought you spoke of 
Zicci. 1848 DiCKEm Dombey {1^6$) IL 182 -Chuti' said 
the old woman . . what signifies I ' x8sx Mayne Reid 
Scaip Hunt, xxxi, ‘ Chut, man 1 your tongue wags like a 
beaver's tail in fiood-time 

Clliite (pit). Also 9 shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixture of the F. chuU fall (of water, 
descent of a canal lock, etc.), and Eng, Shoot. 
The former appears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense i, and the application gradually 
extended to include senses which originate with 
Shoot, and are still commonly so spelt in England.] 

1 . A fall of water ; a rapid descent in a river, or 
steep channel by which water escapes from a 
higher to a lower level, 

[172S De Foe Voy. round World 287 Gulleys or 
channels , , where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.] 1847 Longp. Ev. ii. ii. 15 They 
swept with the current — Now through rushing chutes among 
reen islands- 1884 Ha'^^peds Mag^ June 116/1 We dropped 
own a glassy chute into, an extensive basin. 

2 . A sloping channel or passage for the con- 
veyance of water, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in North America, an opening 
in a river dam for the descent of logs, etc. 

[1808 A. Parsons Trav. Asia xi. 241 At this place the 
ships are supplied with water, .conveyed into the boats by 
shutes made on purpose.] 1878 Lumbermafis Gaz. 18 Dec. 
426 The gates [of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
through the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 
them fielow. 1880 Ibid, i Jan. 28 The rafts, .at Ottawa, are 

f uided through a ‘.slide' or ‘chute' to the mills where they 
elong. 1881 Standard 22 Jan. 5/1 If the winter is mild 
the logs cannot be ‘hauled' from the ‘stump* to the ‘shoot' 
on the river bank. 

3 . A steep channel or enclosed passage down 


which ore, coal, grain, or the like is ' shot *, so as 
to reach a receptacle, wagon, etc. below. In 
England, usually shoot. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.y Chutcy A channel or shaft 
underground, or an inclined trough above ground, through 
which ore falls or is * shot’ by gravity from a higher to a 
lower level. 1882 Pidgeon Engineer’s Hoi. I. 271 The 
rattle of the pumps, and heavy falls of ore in the chutes. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 81 A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs came flying like a monstrous gargoyle across 
the parapet. 

4 . The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
quarry or mine, down which rubbish is shot ; also, 
a steep slope for tobogganing. 

1884 Pdl Mall G. 28 Aug. 2/1 Most of the inscriptions 
found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath this part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
during the troubles of the city. 1888 Detroit Free Press 
7 Jan., Last winter there weren’t half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. iS&Z Fail Mall G. 3 
Sept. 13/2 Marine tobogganing . . The artificial slope rises 
from high water mark to the height of 32 ft. above it. .The 
chute IS 178 feet long. 

5 . In Isle 0/ Wi^-hly a steep cutting affording a 
passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undercliff ground. Also spelt shutey shoot. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Chufcy Shoot y a steep hilly road, 

I. Wight. 1879 Jenkinson Guide I. op Wight 94 A branch 
road ascends the cliff by what is known as the St. Lawrence 
or Whitwell 5 hute, 

Hence Chute v., to send down through a chute. 
1884 Harped s Mag. May S72/1 Logs . . are often chuted 
down from the lofty ridges. 

Cliutiiey, chutnee (tj»*tni). Also chutny, 
chntnee. [Hindi chatnil\ A strong hot relish or 
condiment compounded of ripe fruits, acids, or 
sour herbs, and flavoured with chillies, spices, etc. 

1813 Forbes Orient, Mem. II. 50 (V.) The Chatna is 
sometimes made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. 1816 ‘Quiz' Grand Master vxWy She soon return’d 
with . . Rice, chitny, Bombay ducks, and tea. 18^ Thack- 
eray Van. Fair Ux, Chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
currie-powders. 1870 Eng. Meek. 4 Feb. 512/2 Chutnee. 

Cliuze, obs. form of Choose. 
t Chwarnt, cliwas, chwine, ciiwot, obs. 
and dial, ff. I warranty I waSy I ween, I wot : see 
Ch. pron. 

a 1553 Udall Roister D. i. lii. (Arb.') 23 Nere since chwas 
bore chwine. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Amiiie (1879) S9 
Though icham not 30 3eemlie, chwot, as bene the Courtnoles 
gay. 1589 Hay any Wo7'k 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorehead 
zaze hard as home. 

Cliy-, formerly in words now spelt Chi-, q.v. 
Chyan, obs. form of Cayenne. 

Cliyaste, var. of Cheste sblt^ Ohs.y strife, 
t Chyazic (koiae'zik), a. [f. the initial letters 
oic-ailofiy hy-droRen, and ajs-ole -h -ic.] Chem. in. 
Chyazie Acid : an old name of Pni^ic acid. 

x8xg Children Ckem, Anal, 325 Sulphocyanic acid was 
discovered by Mr. Porrett in 1808. . but in 1814, he published 
a more detailed account of its properties under the name of 
sulphuretted chyazic acid. *847-^ To»» Cycl. Anai. IV. 
417/2 The sulphuretted Chyazic acid of Porrett. 

Chyche, cliycon, obs. ff. Chiche, Chicken. 
t Chyde. Obs. rare. 

«ri47S Piet. Vac. in Wr.-WCilcker 777 Hie fax y a chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of Chitbe. Chive. 

c 1483 E. E. Misc. (1856) 77 A chyde of saffrone. 
Chyer(e, obs. form of Cheer. 

Chyke, Chyken, -m, Chykwede, et% obs. 
forms of Chick, Chicken, Chickweed. 
ChylaceOtLS (ksiU* Jgs), a. rare-^. [f. E. 
chyl-us Chyle + -aceous.] Of the nature of chyle. 

1696 Floyer State Anim. HumoursQP, When the spirits 
of the chyle have half-fermented the chylaceous mass. 

Cliylaq.iieous (kaiDi'kwziss), a. [f. Chyle + 
-aqueous.] Of the nature of water mixed with 
chyle. Chylaqtietms fluid'. A transparent colour- 
less fluid existing in certain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the blood of the higher animals. 

1859 Carpenter Anim. Fhys. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 91 
A cavity in the roof of the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 1877 
Huxley Anai. Inv. An. ix. 560, I know not why the pre- 
posterous name of ‘chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
Invented for that which, is in no sense ‘ chyle’, though, like 
the other fluids, it contains a good deal of water, 

Ckylariose (koile<»:riJn's). [f. on the type of 
eellulosey etc., f, Cr. xyNkpiov a little juice, dim. of 
xyKbs juice.] ^ A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ckyle (k^tl), Fonns : 6-7 chilus, 6-8 ohylus, 
7 chile, 7- chyle, [a. F. chyle (= It. chilo, Sp, 
qnild) :~L. chylm, a. Gr. juice (of plants, 

animals, decoctions), chyle, f. stem x^- (x«v-, x^') 
to pour, shed, fuse, etc, ; cf. Chyme. For some 
time the Gr.-L. form chylus (chilus) was used.] 

1 . The white milky fluid formed by the action 
of the pancreatic juice and the bile on the chyme, 
and contained in the lymphatics of the intestines, 
which are hence called lacteals. * The term has 
been used to desigjnate the fluid in the intestines 
I just before absorption * {Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 
i 1541 R. Copland Gi^don’s Quest. Chirurg.y To make 
[ dygestyon, and to brynge the Cnilus to the lyuer by meanes 


of the veynes meseraykes. H . La Primaud. Fr, 

Acad. H. 346 Chylus in the stomach. 1604 T. Wright 
Pass. I. ix, 36 When the meate in our stomackes is suffi- 
cientiy digested, the chile, .there remayneth. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta viii. 165 There can never of crude chyle be made 
good bloud in the liuer. x6gz BEmhEY Boy ie Lect. 74 
The lacteous vessels for the .reception of the chyle. 1718 
J. Chamberlavne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. §5 A sort of 
Pap, which the Anatomists call Chylus. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 274 So as the Chyle may have a free passage 
into the Blood. 1881 Mivakt Cat iSi The chyme of the 
stomach, having been modified by the action of all these 
secretions, changes into what is called chyle. 
fg. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 63 The 
Officers, .have not a Dogs Appetite to turn Judicature to a 
bad Chylos. 1863 deader 4 Mar. 254/1 Digested and 
assimilated, so to speak, into the chyle of the mind. 

f 2 . The moisture absorbed by plants. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Obs. 

1731 Tull Horsehoeing Hush. (1751) 144 The chyle cannot 
mount in sufficient quantity to be puiify’d and turn’d 
into sap. 

3 , attrib. and in Comb., as chyle-receptacle, 'Space^ 
-vessel; chyle-fed, -forming, adjs. ; chyle -clot, 
the solid matter resulting from the coagulation of 
the chyle ; chyle-corpuscle, the corpuscle-like 
bodies contained in chyle ; chyle-ferment, a dia- 
static ferment found in the chyle ; chyle-stomach, 
(see qiiot.L 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 745/1 Very few of the 
peculiar ^chyle-corpuscles are seen. 1872 Geo. Eliot Mid- 
dlem. (Hoppe), With the healthiest ^'chyle-fed blood- 1873 
W. Sketches Brit. Ins. 15 The *chyle-forming 

stomach. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 133/1 A vertically 
compressed sac situated between the *chyle-receptacles. 
1878 Bell Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 272 The mid-gut 
* ' chyle-stomach ’ is no less varied in character. 

Cnylendere, variant of Chilindre, Obs. 
Cliylifa*cieait,<2- rare. [ad. assumed 
facient-em, pr. pple. of ^chylifacdre, an incorrect 
formation (for chpliflcdre), f. chyl-us chyle i- fac^re 
to make.] Forming chyle. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Ckylifa'CtiOH. Obs. rare--^. [n. of action 

f. assumed L, *chylifact- ppl. stem of the assumed 
verb mentioned above.] « Chylifioation. 

^ 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stops perspiration. 

Cliylifactive (koilifsektiv), a. rare. Also 
chil-. [f. as prec. : see -ive.] — Chylipio. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxii. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentall con- 
version. ^ 1836 Todd Cych Anat. I. 67/1 The conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory functions. 

Cliylifa'ctoary, a. Also erroneously in 9 
chylo-. [f. as prec. : see -oby.] » prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 84 A Chylifactory 
menstmum or digestive preparation. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 
775 The Englishman, through whose., blood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast beef and strong ale have been amal- 
gamated since the days of Edward the Confessor. 

Chylifa*ctous. [Erroneous formation for chyli- 
/active or -oryl] * Causing chylification-' 

1721-1800 Bailey. 

Ckyliferous (ksilifferss), a. Also obil-. 

L. ^chy lifer (f. chfl-ns, chyle + fer bearing) -f -0U8, 
Cf- F. chyliftre.} Bearing or containing chyle. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 25 A chihferous add 
ferment. 1692 Sir T. Blount Ess. 116 Lacteals . . and 
chyliferous ducts. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 69. 2/x The Guts 
and Chyliferous Vessels. 1^ F. H. Ram^ge Cure Con- 
sumption (t86i ) 70 The chyliferous absorption, 

Ckylific (koili*fik), a, [f. L. type ^chyliflc-us 
chyle-making: see -Fio.] Chyle-producing. Chy^ 
lifle stomach ; in insects, the digestive cavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. 

1836-9 Todd Cyci A II. 971/1 The chylific stomach 
is exceedingly long and cylindneaL 1877 Huxley Atiat. 
Inv. Aft. 412 In the chylific ventricle, the muscular layers 
and the basement membrane are disposed much as 
before. 

Chyliflcatioai. (koidifik^ Jon). Also 7 cMl-. 
[n. of action 1 Chylift : see -ation. Cf. F* 
chyliflcationI\ The production of chyle, chyle- 
making. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 44 A Creature therefore may 
for a time Hue without Chilification, which is the action of 
the stomacke, but not without sanguification. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. i. ii. v. (1651) 21 Chilification of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack. 1664 Power ExP. Philos, r. 67 After 
her several operations of Digestion, Cnylification, Sangui- 
fication, etc. 1730 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXV 1 . 388 
Tubes, or Bowels, which serve for Nutrition or Chylifica- 
tion. 1839 Carpenter Aninu Fhys. iv. (1872) 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed chylification. 

Oliylifi.ca‘toryf a. rare~^. p. as prec. + 
-OKY.] Connected with the production of chyle. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cliylify (karlifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type cliyli- 
ficare, in F. chylifler ; f, L. chyl-us : see Chyle 
and -FY,] To turn into chyle ; to produce 
chyle. 

1663 Baxter Divine Life Pref., It is the same food 
which the first concoction chylifieth. a 1693 XJrquhart 
Rabelais in. iv. The teeth do chew it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. 

fig. 1867 Select. Writ. V’ci, Strangford (1869) I. 1x6 
The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swmlowing, 
digesting, and chylifying everything at the other side of 
Europe. v ■■ 
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f Cliylle. Ohs„ rare~’‘\ An unidentified plant ; 
peril. Gr. ^vXAxof flea-wort, Flantago Psyllmm 
(Liddell and Scott). 

c Promp. Parv, 75 Chylle, herbe, cilium velpsilium^ 

Ciylo- (koib), combining form of Gr. 

Chyle, as in chyloserous^ etc. 

Hence fCkylo'grapliy, a description of the 
lacteal vessels. CSiylcphoroTis, chyle -bearing, 
C1sylorr]lioe*a, a morbid overflow of chyle. Cby- 
lo’sis, chylification. 

*7% J* Sheldon The History of the Absorbent 

System, ^ part the first; containing the Chylography, or 
Description of the Human Lacteal Vessels, X885 W. H. 
Dickinson Renal A- Urin. Ajffect, in. xix. 1123 The patho- 
logy of cutaneous ‘ chylorrhosa ’ has been made the subject 
of further inquiiy. 1879 Khorz Pfinc. Med. 35 Chyloserous 
urine is of a milky colour. 1657 Phys. Dict.^ Chylcsis^ the 
hurt concoction of the stomach. 

Cliyloid (ksHoid, “X?,id), rare, [see -oid,] 
Resembling chyle. 

18^ Dana Zooph. iii, 22 These chyloid fluids. 

Ciylopoietic, -poetic (koidopoiie-tik, -p<?ie*- 
tik), a. [ad. mod. L. chylopoietic-us^ a. Gr. 
XvkofrbirjriK-ofy i. x^^ofrouTv to make into juice, f. 
XvXd-s juice + rrot^rv to make. Cf. F. chylopoiS- 
iique^ Of or relating to the formation of chyle 
{ckylopoiesis) ; chyle-producing. 

«i735 Arbuthnot (J.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick organs, more or less chyle may be extracted 
from the same mod, 3847 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 329 
The marsupial young . . nave a chylopoietic . . life. *859 J[, 
Tomes Dental Surg, (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopoietic 
viscera. 

b. subst. in pi. The chyle-forming organs. 

^ 1849 Blackw. Mag-. LXVI. 103 Boys . . became deranged 
in their chylopoietics, 

t CliyIo*Se, a. Ohs. [f. L. type ckylds-m ; see 
-OSE.] Full of chyle, chylous. 

_x<S93 Dhil. Trans. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 
tise with the Chylose Phthisick. *707 Floyer Physic, 
Pulse- Watch 292 It wants chylose Matter. 

t CliylO'Se, 2'. Obs, rare. [f. Gr. to 

turn into juice or chyle, conversion into 

chyle.] To turn into chyle. 

X54X R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg.^ The wofyt- 
ahle thynges dygested and chylozed in it. 1579 G. Baker 
Guydan's Quest, Chirnrg. 78 To distribute the profitable 
things digested and chilozed in it. 

CEylaus (ksidas), a. [f. L. type chylos-us, t 
ehylus Cbyiib ; cf. F. chyletix.'] Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle ; full of or charged with chyle. 

x666 Phil. Trans. I. 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous, X78a A..MoviW>Conipar. Anai. (ed. 3) 
32 We can . . press out of them a chylous . . liquor. 1844 
T. J, Graham Dom. Med, 363 The chyme ..is a shiny 
homogeneous pulp, consi.sting of two partSj the one excre- 
mentitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. 1858 Thu- 
DICHUM Urine 239 So-called chylous urine. 

Cliylter, obs. variant of Chilter, 

)) CiiyltUfia (k3ilu«Tia). Path, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
XwX-ds liquid, chyle + otp-ov urine + cf. F. 
chylurie.'] The disorder of chylous urine. 

i860 Mayne Med, Lex, in append. x866 A, Flint Princ, 
Med. {1880I 924. 

tciiriy.-'- Obs. [see -y^,] Of or like chyle. 
X664 Bower Exp. Philos, i. 60 You shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animals a Circulation of an albugineous- 


C I-, Since c before i (as before i) was palatalized 
in OF, and in due course written ck- in 
ME,, it follows that all OE. words in a-, that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of CH-, (e.g. chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chirtri). As a consequence Ci- now 
contains only non- Teutonic words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly from Latin directly or 
through French. (The sole exception is the word 
Cinder, as now spelt, for OE. and ME. sinder ; 
which also owes its current spelling and inclusion 
among the ci- words to erroneous identification 
with French cendre, hRim cinerem.) The words 
in are also non-Teutonic, being mostly modem 
and of Greek origin. In these combinations c 
has normally the sound ofj; in the remaining com- 
binations, Cl-, Co-, Cr-, Co-, c has, as in Ca-, its 
original phonetic value of (k), and comprises 
original English, as well as later words from all 
sources,." 

Cia: see Cha, Tea, 

Ciarlatan, Ciarlitano : see Charlatan. 
Ciath(e, ciafe, variants o£ Cy ate, Obs, 
Ciatica, obs, form of Sciatica. 

Ciatome (sal'atOTm). Sttr^. [Acc. to Mayne, 
£ Gt, Ki-m column, uvula, cartilage of the nose 
■+ -TO/XOS cutting : but see Cionotome, the correct 
formation from these elements.] ‘ An instrument 
for dividing pseudo-membranous bands in the 
rectum and bladder ’ QHscqm £xj^s,' Lex. i860). 


chylic-matter. 1742 Br. Perry in Phil, Trans. XLII. 53 
It became of a chyly Colour and Substance. 

Cliym-: see Chim-. 

diym, obs. dial, form of I am : see Ch, Cham. 

*575 J* Still Gurtottiux, Chym goodly rewarded, 

cham I not. 

Chymbe, obs. form of Chimb. 
t Cbyuable, v. Obs. rare—K ? To fold. 
c 1340 Gaw. «§■ Gr. Knt. 958 pat oper wyth a gorger watz 
gered ouer )>e swyre, Chymbled ouer hir blake chyn with 
mylk-quyte vayles. 

Chyme (kaim), sh. In 7 also chymns. [ad. 
L. chymus Gr. yyiio^ juice (of plants, animals, 
etc.), f. stem xu- X^") to pour, shed, fuse, 

etc. The two forms and were prac- 
tically identical in sense ; some writers preferring 
one, and some the other ; they were differentiated 
by Galen, and in Orion Etym. (^450), i® 

explained as * juice in its raw or natural state’, 
XuXos * juice produced by decoction or digestion’ 
(Liddell Sc Sc.) ; this appears to be the foundation 
of the modem distinction of chyle and chyme.'\ 

The semifluid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

x6ot Walkington Opt. Glass 115 It hath his essence from 
the Chymus or juice of our aliment. x68i tr. Willis' Rem. 
Med. Wks. Voc , Chyme^ is the juyce of the meat further 
digested, xysi Chambers Cycl. s.v. Chyle, A thick, whitish, 
partly fluid mass, called Chyme. 1852 Th. Ross Hnm- 
ooldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 500 The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before digestion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster Phys. n. i. § 4. 240 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2 . ‘ The sap of plants ’ i^Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 , Comb., as chyme-mass, ‘the central semi- 
fluid sarcode in the inierior of Infusoria ’ ipbidl). 

t Ckyme, Z'- Obs. rare^ [app. £ med.Gr. 
for XVP^^^ alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

16x3 T. Adams Pract. Whs. (1861I 1. 153 What antidote 
against the terror of conscience can be chymed from gold ? 
f Chymer, v. Ohs. rare’~‘K [app. onomato- 
poeic (unless an error ).3 To shiver. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymeryngeor chyuerynge, or 
dyderynge, 

Chymer, -mer, -our, variants of Chimbre. 
t Chymia'ter. Obs. [Med.L. chymiater, f. 
med. Gr. chemistry + larpbs physician ; cf. 

F. chimiatre.] A Chemiatric physician. 

x6^ I, T. Stone in PhiL Trans. XVIII. 112 Falling into 
the Hands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 
Chymic, Chymist, etc. : see C hemic, etc. 
t Chymics, sb. pi. Obs. Chemistry. 

_ 1638 A. Fox Wurtd Swrg.^p.Dtd, 2 A great practitioner 
in Chymicks and deeply enlightned therein. 

Cbymifer 0U3 v ksimi- ferss ), a. [f. Gr.-L. chym- 
us Chyme + -fer bearing -h -ous,] Bearing or con- 
taining chyme, Syd. Soc. Lex. (1881). 
Cliymi£cati 03 i (ksi^mifik^i jon), fn. of action 
from Chymipy ; see -ation.] The conversion of 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


Cibaeion, variant of Cibation, Obs. 
Oibariau (sibe^Tian], a. rare, [f. L, dhdri us, 
i. cihus food +- AN,] Of or pertaining to food, 
t Cibarian bread, transl. of L. cibarius panis. 

X623 Cockeram, Cibarian bread, browne bread. 1839 
Proc. Berw. Pat, Club I. 202 To convey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments, .is, .impossible. 
i Oi*baries, sb, pi. Obs. [ad. L. cibdria things 
used for food.] Articles of food, victuals, provisions. 

*599 A. M. tr. GahellwuePs Bk. Physicke 20/2 Nether vse 
any strong cibaryes, as Onions, Leecks, Spelte, or anye 
other Spicesi. X613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cibaries, 
meates, nourishment. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 315 
Minj: is useful to cibaries, which, .is a grateful sallet herb. 

Cibarioas (sibe»*ri3s), a. rare. [f. L. cibari-us 
(see above) + -OHS.] ‘ Eclating to food ; useful for 
food, edible’ fj.). 

x6s6 B1.0UNT Glossogr,, Ciharious, pertsuning to meat, fit 
to be eaten. [So in Phillips and Bailey, vol. 1 1.] 1836-8 
W. Clark Van der JUoetmt's Zool, I. 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarjous organs. 

t Oiba'rioil. Obs. [ad. L. dbdtidn-em feeding, 
noun of action from dbdre to feed, £ dbus food.] 

1 . Akhefn. Name of the seventh process, ‘ feed- 
ing the matter ’. 

X47* Ripley Comp. Alch. vix. i. in Ashm. (1652) 169 Ciha- 
cion ys cailyd a fedyng of our Matter dry Wyth Mylke, 
and Mete. 16x0 B. Jonson Aids , l i. (i6i6> 609 Because d 
your fermentation, and cibation. X662 Fuller Worthies 
m. 204 The twelve gates, leading to the making the Pbilo- 
srohers Stone . . i. Caldnation, .7. Cibation. 

2 . Taking food, feeding. 

x6sx Biggs Pew Disp. 197 That diet is not to be altered 
easiljT, safely nor quickly from our accustmned cibations. 
x86o in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

Cibbol(l, vars. of CiBOL. 


1826 Good Bh. Pat. (1834) I. 277 Chymification, or its 
[food's] reduction into pulp.. is the office of the stomach. 
1830 Carpenter Anim. Phys. iv. (1872) 162 The first stage 
of digestion properly so called is termed chymification. 
Cliyittify (ksinnifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type 
"^chymificdre, in F. chymifter, f. L. chymus : see 
Chyme and-py.] trans. To turn into chyme. 

1833 FrasePs Mag. XLVL 453 The fibre , . requiring a 

f ood gastric juice to dissolve and chymify it properly. X859 
'odd Cycl. Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or chymified part, 
t Cliymistator. Obs. rare~\ = CHEMifsT. 
a 1682 Sir T, Browne Whs. (1882) HI. 483 Be not a 
stranger to the useful part of chymistry. See what chymist- 
ators do in their officines. 

t Chymisticall, = Chemistical, chemical. 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. Pref., No mention ..of waters 
or oyles prepared in ChymisticalHnstruments. 

Chymmis, Chymes, var. Chemis. 

Chymo- (ksi'mt?), before a vow'el Chyin-, comb, 
form oih.Qx.chym-usGEY'm., as inChyme-ccliysis, 
a discharge of chyme. Chymophore, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of plants and other 
juice-bearing vessels. Chymo'phoroxis a. ~ Chym- 
IFEROUS. ChysnorrhoD'a, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme. Chymosin, «= pepsin, a nitrogenous 
matter found in gastric juice. Chymoze’mia, a 
morbid increase of the intestinal evacuations, etc. 
Chymous (ksinnss), a. [f. L. chymus Chyme + 
-ous.J Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 

1698 in Phil. Trans. XX, 137 A great part of the Chymous 
Substance. 185X Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 2S7 The 
passage of the chymous mass along the .small intestines. 

Chympne, obs. form of Chimney. 

Chymyn, -age : see Chimin, -age. 

Chyn, chynne, obs. ff. of Chin, Chine. 
Chyneery, Chyngerie, var. of Chinchert. 
Chynchone, obs. form of Sencion, groundsel. 
Chyne, obs. form of Chine, Chin, Chain. 
t Chynge. Obs. rare-^. perh. « Chink 
<2x300 in Wr.-Wiilcker 791/2 Pec reuma, a chynge. 

Chyngle, Chynsche, var. Shingle, Chinch. 
Chyometer (k9i|?*mi't9.!). [f. Gr. xu- stem of 
%€-€ IV to ^ovLT + jperpov measure.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being graduated 
so as to indicate the quantity forced out. 
x88o in Webster Suppl. 

Chype, -ppe, Chypher, obs. ff. Chip, Cipher. 
t ChyrppynU'tie. Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievous spirit. (Jam.) 

X30X Douglas Pal. Hon. i. 528 Skrymomorie fery gaueme 
moiw a clowre, For chyppynutie full oft my chaftis quuik. 
Cnyr-, occas. obs. sp. of words in Chie-. 
Chyme, Chyrt, obs. ff. of Chorn, Chirt v, 
2396 H. Clapham Brief e Bible 1. 77 A brother, .in a trance, 
■who happilie once may bee recovered, by chyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters. 

Chysel, ChysseJl, etc. ; see Chesil, Chisel. 
Chysible, obs. form of Chasuble. 

Chyst(e, obs. f. of Chest ; var. Chest sb.^ 
Chyte, Chyter, obs. f. of Chide, Chitter. 
Chyvachee, -vauohee, -ie, Chyvaiinehe, 
Chsnreteyne : see Chev-. 

Chyver, obs. form of Shiver. 


f Cibe. Obs. rare"^^, A humorous adaptation 
of L. dbus food, 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Our Means of Life 
are Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. 

CiMsitome (sibi’simum). Surg. [£ Gr. Ki^toi-s 
pouch +• -Tofios cutting.] ‘ A term applied by Petit- 
Radel to an instrument for lacerating the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract ’ 
{Syd.Poc. Lex.). 

tCihoirCe. Obs. [p..T. ciboire:--h. dbonum.'] 
X640 Canterb. Self Convict, ux The wine was not sent to 
the^ sick . . nor set up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 
ositorie. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Ciboire kFv.k & Pix, the 
ox or cup wherein the Sacrament is put and kept in the 
Churches of Roman CathoHques. 

Cibol, Cihotlle (srb<fl). [a. F. ciboule: stQ 
Chibol. This has been used for a long time in 
Scotch, where it is reduced to SYBOVt, sybo^cibozo 
^dboll.'] Another form of Chibol. 

1632 Sherwood, Cihholl, corcrxitChibholl. X696 Phillips, 
Cibols, small Onions eaten in sallads. 1699 Evelyn A cetaria 
(1729) 134 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. X708- 
21 Kersey, Cibol, Ciboule, or chibbol, akind of small degene- 
rate onion. 1755 Johnson, Cibol, a. small sort of onion u.sed 
in salads. This word is common in the Scotch dialect ; but 
the I is not pronounced. 1778 T. Mawe Univ. Gardener 
S.V. Allium, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a perennial 
plant. 1832 Veg. Subst, Food 289 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. , originally from Siberia, .a hardy plant, .strong in 
flavour, .known in England since the. .seventeenth century, 

11 Ciboriuiil (Sib6»-riiim). [med. L. ciborium 
in sense 1, in class, use ‘a drinking-cup’, a. Gr. 
Ht^lupiov {a.) the cup-shaped seed-vessel or fleshy 
receptacle of the Egyptiaiv water-lily, Nelumbutm 
spedosum, (A) a drinking-cup made from or re- 


OIBOBT, 

sembling this seed-vessel. Sense 2 arose partly from 
confusion with sense i, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L, dims food (Ugutio, ‘ ciboriuin 
vas ad ferendos cibos ’, Du Cange), in accordance 
with which it also occurs in med.L. as dbariunu 
(The Ki.$ix>0tov contained the ‘ nuts ' or fruits called Kua/xos ^ 
aXyvTTTio^^/aba segyptiaca., or Egyptian beans ; the rhizome 
or * root ' of the plant was called KoAoKaata ; both these 
names were also extended to the plant as a whole.)] 

1. (see quots.) 

S787 Archml, VIII. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 
containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian bean . . 
it was used as a drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. This inverted and suspended by its footstalk 
was similar to the canopy that covered those shrines ; and 
in the beginning of the 5th century, as appears from Chry- 
sostom, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
1838 J. Britton Did, of Archit, ^ Archmol. 79 Ciborium 
, .an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high«altar. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii. 198. 1873 Did, Chr^ 

Antiq, 1. 66 No ciborium now existing at Rome seems to 
be of earlier date than the 12th c. 1876 Gwilt Encycl, A rch. 
1214 The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in the church of St. George at Thessalonica. 

2 . Applied to a receptacle for the reservation of 
the Eucharist. Of different forms; sometimes 
suspended from the roof or ciborium (sense i), 
sometimes having the form of a temple or tabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover. 

165s Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 33, I stept into ye Jesuites, 
who had this high day expos’d their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold and imagerie. 1844 Pugin Gloss. ^ Ciborium. .In 
form It nearly resembles a chalice with an arched ^ cover. 
1853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. III. 72 A very large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, but covered with diamonds and 
other jewels. 1889 Catal, Stuart Exhib. No. 322 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, known as the ‘ Cup of Malcolm 
Canmore.’ 

Cibory, civory, [Anglicized form of prec. ; 
also dvery, Seveey, q. v.] s^ prec. sense i. 

184s R. Willis Archit. Hist. Canterb. Cath, 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aisle may be compared to a series of ciboria. Du Cange in- 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is u.sed for a vaulted 
tomb, 1889 F. M. Nichols Marvels of Rome (tr. 12th c. 
Mirabilia Roma) 06 A civory with pillars of porphyry. 

tCibO'sity. Obs.~‘^ [f. L, type ^dbositast f. 
dims food.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cibosity (cibositas), plenty of 
victuals, store of food. 

tCilioulet. Obs.'“^ [a. F. dhotdette, dim. of 
dboule.'l See quot. 

1708-XS Kersey, Ciboulet, a young Chibbol. x7ax Bailey. 
Cicada (sik^i-da). Also 5 cicade, 9 {poet.) 
cicad. [L. dcdda.'] A homopterous insect with 
large transparent wings, living on trees or shrubs ; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
chirping sound, much appreciated by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Nearly all the species are inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions. Only one small species has been 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks which, like cicada and cigale, is often erro- 

neously rendered ‘ grasshopper 
x43a-so tr. Higdm (Rolls) I. 317 pere beep also cicade 
bryddes pat syngep at be beste, and haueb a pipe <^en 
vnder b® brote. X813 Bingley Anim. Biog. III. 177 The 
American Locust. This species of Cicada is at all times 
very common in Pennsylvania. 1819 Samouelle EnfomoL 
Conipend. 229 Cicada . . the only specie.s known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered by Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Forest. iSao T. Mitchell Aristoph. L 285 
He deigns in his hair The cicada to wear. x8sx Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, i, The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
1855 Singleton Virgil L 164 With their chirp The plaintful 
eicads shall the vine- trees rend. i856 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive boughs in which cicadas sing. 

(1 Cicala (sikaia). The It. ^\.dcale is sometimes 
used. [a. It. and Pro v. dcala L. dcada (see prec.). 
Cf. Cigala] « Cicada. 

x8ai Byron Juan ni. cvi. The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in S. viii, One dry cicala's 
summersong At night filled all the gallery. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh viu. 701 Perfectly be stunned By 
those iMufferable cicale. x^i^ Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug, 
14/2 The chirp of green lizards , . or the brr-r of the cicala. 

Cicatrice si'katris). Forms: 6 cycatryce, 
-ise, 7 -ize, sicatriee, 5, 7- oioatrioe. [a. 1". 
dcati'ice, (16th c.) ad. L. dcatricem Cicateix.] 

1 . The scar of a healed wound : «= Cicateix i , ^ 

^1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4091 (1888) 134 Crist his 

Cicatrices wold shewe his fadere for vs, XS41 R. Copland 
Guy don's Quest. Chirurgy In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y ’ face. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
II. i. 164 Ith’ Shoulder, and ith' left Arme : there will be 
large Cicatrices to shew the People. x666 G. Harvey M orb, 
Augl. xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
a dissolvable . . kind of humour. x865 Livingstone Z ambesi 
xxi. 438 The Makoa are known by a cicatrice in the forehead. 
fig. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 105 These^ cicatrices 
and scarres of false imputations. X849 Cobden Speeches 87 
Not to grant loans at your expense — not to maintain a great 
army at your expense — not to place a temporary cicatrice 
over the sores of Ireland, but to remedy them. 

b. loosely. A scar-like mark or impression. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The Cica- 
trice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes. ' 

2 . transf A scar on the bark of a tree. 

C1420 Pailad. on Husb. in. 352 Thus graffe under the 
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rynde a bough or tree. There cicatrice is noon. 1789 G. 
'Wnvr'B.Selbome 11853) II. xxviii. 240 A row of pollard-ashes 
with long cicatrices down their sides. 

Cicatrice, obs. form of Cicateizbl 
Cicatricial (sikatri*jal), a. [a, F. dcatridel^ 

{. cicatrice. ? App. after artificiely etc. : the L. 
form would have been cicati'tcdl~is.'\ Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cicatrix. Cicatricial 
tissue : that which forms over a wound or burn. 

1881 Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XIX. 5, I have seen no proper cica- 
tricial formation of cork in the Bean. 1882 Brit. Med. Jml. 
IL 125 Formation of cicatricial tissue. 

Cicatricle : see Cicateicula. 

Cicatricose (sik£e:trik<7tt-s), a. [ad. L. ciedtrt- 
cos-usy i. cicdtrixl\ Full of or marked with scars. 

1730-6 Bailey (foUo), Cicatricosey full of, or having many 
Scars. t88x Syd. Soc. Lex.y Cicatricose, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. 

Cicatricula (sikat^i•ki^?la^. Also Englished 
as Cicatricle (sikse-trik’l), Cicatricule (si- 
kseTrikiz^l). [a. L. dcdtruula a small scar, dim. 
of cicatrix. Cf. F. cicatricule^ 

1 . Biol. A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 60 After the second day’s In- 
cubation. .you shall .see the dcatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 1 . vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which is called the tread, or cicatricle. 

2 . Bot. Applied to the hilum of grains and to | 
the mark of attachment of leaves to branches. I 

X828 W ebster, Cicatricley the germinating or fetal point in 
the embryo of a seed or the yelk of an egg ; as, * germinating 
cicatricle'. Barton. X835 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) I. 
242 The scar formed by the separation of a leaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule. 

3 . Med. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 21 The place, .may always 
be known by a kind of cicatricula ; much like to what ap- 
pears within the abdomen, opposite to the navel. 

Cicatricular (Sikatri-ki^l^), a. [f. prec. + 
-ar I.] Of or belonging to a cicatricula. 

1875 Blake ZooL gO On the cicatricular surface. 

Cicatricule : see Cicatricula. 

Cicatrine, obs. form of Soootrine (aloes). 
Cicatrise, obs. form of Cicatrice. 
Cicatrisive (sikatrai-siv), a. [irreg. formed 
from Cicatrize, -ise vb., as if after incisive^ etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cicatrisive (with ^ Physician.s\ 
desiccative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 1735 in 
Johnson. 

1( Cicatrix (sik^'-triks, srkatriks). PI. cica- 
trices (sikatroi*sfz). [a. L. dcdtdx a scar. In 
scientific use it takes the place of cicatrice^ 

1 . Pathol. The scar or seam remaining after a 
wound, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fig. 

1641 Prynne Antrp. 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ever ascendeth. 2643 I, Steer tr, Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 37 
This Ointment . . produceth a faire Cicatrix. 1804 Aber- 
nethy Surg. Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2 . Bot. The scar left by the fall of a leaf, frond, 
etc. ; the hilum of seeds. 

1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 166 The hilum or eye . . is a 
cicatrix or umbilicus remaining after the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. ^ 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 
416 Leaving a smooth cicatrix encircled by the stipule. 

3 . Cottch. ‘ The glossy impression on the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the animal have 
been attached’ (Craig), 

4 . Ent. ‘The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antennse of some i-ongicorn Coleoptera’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Oicsttrizaut (sikatroi-zant), a. and sb. died. 
Also cioatrisant, [ad. mod.L. cicatrizant-ein 
(pr. pple. of cicatrizdre to Cicatrize) or the 
corresp. F. cicatrisant ; It. cicatrizzante.} 

a. adj. That cicatrizes, or heals by forming a 
cicatrice, b. sb. A medicine or application which 
induces a cicatrice. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. 354 Strumes, or scrofuls 
. . are cured by . . cicatrizants. i860 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
having power to heal, etc. 

Cica*trizate, -isate, a. [ad. mod.L. ded- 
tnzdt-usy pass. pple. of cicatrizdre to Cicatrize. 
In F. cicatrisL'] Cicatrized or scarred, 

1866 Treas, Boi.y Czeatrisatcy marked with scars. 

Cicatrization (sbkatroiz^i’Jon). [Noun of 
action f. Cicatrize v. : perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrisation^ The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore. 

*343 TraHeron Vigds Chirurg. V. iu 163 Though the 
seyd vlceres come to sicatrisation they sone returne agayne 
..by cause the cicatrisation was not made in quicke and 
: good flesh. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 178 In the cicatrization 
I of wounds where the skin is drawn together like a purse. 
a 1793 J. Hunter Treat, on Bloody etc, (1794) 483 They [the 
granulations] soon begin to contract, wKich is a sign that 
cicatrization is to follow. 1877 Wraxall H ugo's Miserables 
III. XV. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisations. 

Cicatrize (srkatr9iz\ 2;. Forms: 6siccatrize, 
7 cicatrice, 6--ise,-ize. [ad. mod.L. dcatrizarey 
It, cicatrizzarey f* F, dcatrise-r, -izer, in i6th c. 


CICEBOM-B. 

dcatriceTy ad, L. cicdiricdre to scar over (a wound), 
f. cicdtrlc-em scar. 

(In Fr., It., mod. L., and Eng., assimilated to verbs in -izare^ 
-isery -ize, as if short for cicatricize.)] 

1. trans. To heal (a wound, sore, ulcer, etc.) by 
inducing a cicatrice or scar ; to skin over. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. i. x. 6 Medicines which are to be 
vsed to cicatrize an vlcer. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 

X. 45 Cicatrice the Vlcer. 1804 Abernethy 55 Be- 

fore the skin was cicatrized. 1856 Thackeray Christmas 
Bks. (1872) 21 But time has cicatrised the wounded heart, 

2 . intr. (said of the wound, sore, etc.) To be- 
come healed by the formation of a cicatrice. 

1583 Hester Seer. Phiorav. i. iv, 5 Whiche [oleum]., 
warmeth the place that is broke, and helpeth it to sicca- 
trize. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xxii. xv, 213 Until! 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole and even againe. 
1861 T. Graham Prod. Med. 289 The cavity cicatrizes. 
1866 Spectator 10 Feb. 157/1 Of all the local wounds dealt 
by the Federal power, this . .would be the latest to cicatrize. 

3. trans. To mark with scars ; to scar. Also fig. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 When angry Mars 

Burgundia cicatris’d. 1884 Stevenson New Arab. iVfi. 242 
The face of the links was cicatrised with little patches of 
burnt furze. 1885 Aiheneemn 15 Aug. 211/3 Both sexes 
cicatrize their arms . . with small spots Dy means of red-hot 
stones. 

Hence Ci'catrized ppl. a.y Cixatriziiiif vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 423 The fat of these 
Beasts . . if the Ulcers are corrupt and rotten . . doth bring 
them to cicatrising. 1610 Markham Masterp. i. x. 27 
Cicatrizing and dry simples. 1670 Moral State Eng. 54 
(T.) The lately cicatrised wound, a 1793 J. Hunter 1 reat. 
on Blood, etc. (1794) 484 The cicatrizing skin. 1803 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 506 The cicatrizing of a wound. 

De Bary's Phaner. 473 The undulated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears on cicatrised wounds. 

Cicatrize, obs. form of Cicatrice. 

Cicatrizer (si-katroizoi). [f. prec. vb. + -eb.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
ducing cicatrization. 

1683 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) Index, CicaJtrizers : 
see Ulcers. ^ 1889 W. H. Goss Life of LL Jewitt xxviii. aSS 
Time, the cicatrizer, is gradually changing this influence. 
CicatrO'Se, a. Shortened form of Cicateioose. 
1847 in Craig. *88* Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatrose, showing 
scars or cicatrices. 

t Cicature. Ohs. rare—K 

x6i6 R. C. Times' Whist. Sat. v. 2x58 To help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 

Cicely (si s/li, soi'sli). Also 6 cislie, 8 ceoily. 
[?ad. L. seselisy Gr. aiaeKts, aiaiKi Sesbli, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine name 
Cicely f Cicyly = Cecilia. Walker pronounces as 
a dissyllable (si*sli).] 

A popular name of several umbelliferous plants, 
almost co-extensive with Chervil ; as Sweet Cicely 
{Myrrkis odorata'\y Wild Cicely {Antkriscus syl* 
vesiris). Rough Cicely {Torilis Antkriscus), Fool’s 
Cicely {ACtkusa Cynapium). f Silken Cicely 
{Vincetoxicum officinale "^.O. Asdepiadacese). 

*397 Gerarde Herbal n. ccccxvi. 1039 W® “^7 fitly terma 
this plant wilde Cicely, /bid. 11. cccxxxiii. (1633) 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vincetoxicum . . of 
our gentlewomen it is called silken Cislie. *668 Wilkins 
Real Char. ii. iv. § 4. 88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely. *784 
Twamley 117 Cow- weed, or wild Cecily, grows 

in hedges, blows in May* *822 Loudon Garden- 

\ § 4723 (L.) The smell of Sweet Cicely attracts bees. 

11 Cicer (srsar). [L.] A chick-pea. (Now 
used only as the botanical name of the genus.) 

*382 Wyclif 2 xvii. 28 Fryed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer [*388 fried chichisj. *543 Raynold 
Byrth Man jS Cicer and barlye together. *694 W estmacott 
Script. Herb. 159 Red Cicers . . are reckoned hot and dry. 
1764 Harmer Observ. iv. 146 [That] which he translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 

11 Cicerone (tj/tpr<7*n^, siserdaml). PL -o*ni 
rarely cicerones, [It, cicerone (:— L. Cicerd-nem), 
the name of the great Roman orator, Cicero ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. <if. the 
use of Mentor. (But the historical origin is un- 
known; our English quotations are earlier than 
any given in the Italian Diets.)] 

A guide who shows and explains the antiquities 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. 

(Apparently originally given to learned Italian anti- 
quarians, whose services were sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place ; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary professional * guide ',) Also transf. 
to a ‘ guide ’ through a period of literature, etc. 

1726 Addison Dial. Medals i. (L.'i, It surprised me to see 
my cicerone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity. 17,. Pope To Mr. 
Bethell-Rujfkead 299 (L.) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni, Royal Society men. _ *762 tr. Buseking's Syst. 
Geog. III. 179 These fellows [guides up Vesuvius] are styled 
nothing less than Ciceroni, the proper title of learned anti- 
quarians who show and explain to foreigners the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. *79* Newte Tour Eng. ^ 
Scot, ot.i'j One Christie, who is considered as the Cicerone 
and Antiquarian of Glen Alraon. 1802 Eustace Classic. Tour 
Prelim. Dissert., The common guides are lazy and inte- 
rested, cicerones are often ignorant. t88o Lit. World 24 
Dec. 435/^ Those who desire a good and well-informed 
cicerone in the fields of general literature. 

Hence Ci’cerouasre, Cieexo neship, Ci^ceron- 
ism, the function or action of a cicerone; 
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CIBEB, 


CIOEROME* 

0 i*€®roiii:a® v. [F* dcironmr\ to act the cicerone 
(to). 

(These are hardly more than nonce-words^ and have no 
established pronunciation.) 

1884 Ck, Bells 716 Viewing the beauties of the building, 
under the oiceronage of one of the clergy. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhom^ etc, 11 . 198 Some military friends who had obtained 
for us . . the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery, Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 289 Delighted to have 
the pretext of ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts. 183* tr. 7 ^our Germ. Prince 11 . xi. *96 The girl 
showed me three rooms, .while she ciceronised in the fol- 
lowing words. 1842 Blackie in Taifs Mag. IX. 747 Quacks 
. . to Ciceronize the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wide a kingdom. 

Cicero '216 (tJztJ(?ro*n, siser^a'n), v. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To act as cicerone or guide to. 

*789 Mao. D^Arblay Diary iffCorr. (184a) V. 55 My con- 
stant Cant. Duckworth kept me again wholly to his own 
cicerone-mg. tSaS MoOre Diary in P. H. Clayden Regers 
(1889) 1 . 42$ Ciceronied very agreeably round the room 
by Rogers. 3(837 Xockh art i*hi, At all of which 
places we were bountifully entertained and assiduously 
ciceroned. 184s Levee Chas. O'Malley xvii, Webber.. was 
leisurely ciceroning his friends. H. Merivale in 

Tempk‘bar Mag. I. 557 Then he ciceroned us. 
Ciceroniaii. (sis^r^i'nian), a. and sh, [ad. L. 
Ciceronidn-tis pertaining to Cicero.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinityj etc. 

i66t Boyle Style Scriptures 168 Our strict Ciceronian 
Rules. 17SZ Johnson Rambler No, 1x8 f 5 Observations, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence. 1882 M. Pattison 
£ss. L 124 The solemn and empty commonplaces of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists. 

B. sb. An admirer or imitator of Cicero s style. 
31581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ, Oser. tSs Not worthy 

the finesse of a Ciceronian. *758 Jortin Erasm. I. 164 
The Ciceronians. .confined themselves to words taken from 
Cicero, or authors who were contemporary with him. z88a 
M, Pattison JEss. I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
new or post-Augustan words which the Ciceronians af- 
fected. 

Hence Cicero'aianism, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction ; concr. a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Oloero-aianize to make 
Ciceronian; Cicero'aic, f Cloero-nical adjs.=» 
CiOEKONiAN ; Cicero'nioally adv. 

a is^ Sidney Let. R. Sidney (R.), So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, I never require great study in 
Ciceronianismj the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur. res ipsas negUgimt. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 
42 Dwelling too much upon Ciceroiiianisms. 1S60M, Pat- 
tison Ess. 1 . 135 Free from the platitudes of Ciceronianism. 
1824 p'lsRAEW Lit, ^ Liter, Centrov., Servile imitators 

of Cicero . . everything with them was Ciceronianized. 
1843 Biackta. Mag. LI v. 703 There is a little affectation . . 
of Ciceronic ambages. 15^ Greene Never tea late (1600) 
32 Hee and Isabel, .began to be as Ciceronicall as they 
were amorous, Sir Frantic the Reformer p H e silence 

called; which being manted, Thus Ciceronically ranted. 
Oieli(e, obs. t Chich. 

irCicitar. Ohs. [Heb. ^33 Mkka'r^ A talent. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. y. (1604) 426 Of Siluer seuenteene 
thousand Gichars, euery Cichar containing a thousand and 
eight hundred shekels. 

Oiolie-pea, obs. f, Chiok-pba. 

Cich.j;e)li3ig, -lyug, obs. if. Chickling L 
CicMn, obs. f. Chequbbn, Sequin. 

31682 Wheler Joum. Greece i, 31 Five thousand Cichins. 

Ciclioraceoiis (sikor^.-jas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cickordee-m (f. Cichorium chicory) + -ous.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoraceie^ com- 
prising those composite plants, which have only 
ligulate florets, as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

1729 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVL 29 Scariola is a 
Cichoraceous Plant, with a simple Empalement. a 3(734 
Floyer J.), The testaceous and bitter cicnoraceous plants. 

|[ CichoTium. Latin name of Wild Succory. 
axZaS Mrs. C. Smith Flora's Horologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

Cicliory, -ie, obs. if. Chicory, Succory. 
Cich-pea, obs. f. Chick-pea. 
f Cicinie, a. Obs. rare. [f. "L. acinus, Gr. 
dniros, f. ctei, dm (or mm) the castor-oil plant.] 
■Cicime^ (perh. error for dcinic) oils transl, L. 
oleum cTdnums castor oil. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 325 The gall likewise of a wild 
bore, .mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cicisbteism (tjitjizbf-iz’m). [f. Ctcisbeo + 
-ISM. Cf. P'. dgisbdsme.] The practice of attending 
a married woman as cicisbeo. 

X743 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann (1833) I. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeism is more entertaining. 1802 Eustace 
Classic. 7>«r(i82i) IV. 309. 1841 W. Spalding Italy III. 
3C9 The ridicule of the B'rench displaced cicisbeism, 

li Cicisl)eo (tJzjtJ/zbe-£>). Also 8 cicisbee, 
cioisby, ohiohisbee. FI, -bei, also -beos. [It. ; 
of uncertain origin : according to the Vocab. della 
Criisca, perhaps an inversion of bel me ‘ beautiful 
chick (pea)’ ; used just in the same sense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Diez says from F. ckicke beau. In 
mod. F. sigisbiei\ 

The name formerly given in Italy to the recognized 
gallant or cavalier servente of a married woman. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, 1 , IL 66 The custom of 
cecLsbeos. . I know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals. 2773 Characters in Ann. Reg. 66/2 The Chichis- 


Beois an appendix to matrimony. *777 Sheridan Sch. 
Scand, 11. ii. 2782 Wesley Wks. (1872) XI. 158 English 
ladies are not attended by their cicisbys yet ; nor would any 
English husband suffer it. 1786 Genfl. Mag. Apr. 339/2 
Link’d arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. ^ 1817 Byron 
Beppo xxxvii, The word was^ formerly a * Cicisbeo But 
that is now grown vulgar and indecent. .But ‘ Cavalier Ser- 
vente ’ is the phrase. 

2 . A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier servente) fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, etc. [So in Italian*] 
a X771 Smollett cited by Ogilvie. 

Cickle, obs. f. Sickle. 

Ciclamin, obs. form of Cyclamen. 
tCiclatoiin. Ohs. Forms: 3 ciclatun(©, 3-5 
(9 Bist.) ciclatoun, 4 siclatoim, sikelatoun, 
syclatoTiii, 5 sieladoun, siklatotm, ciclatouxie, 
syclatowne, syklatown, 6 sbecklaton, Check- 
LATON. [a. OF. dclaton, -un, cMclaton, ciglaton, 
siglaton, segleton, senglaton, singlaton\ also in 
Sp. cidaton^Fr. sisclato (Diez), also MHG. dcldt, 
zikldt, sigldf, and siklatin. The source of the 
names found in most European langs. in the 
Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. 
Pers.) siqildtun, also siqildt, siqaldt, 

saqaldt^ (acc. to Mr. J. Platts) from siqiD 

Idt, siqalldt, for saqirldt^ saqariat^ Arabi- 

cized form of Pers. sakarldt, the same 

word which has given Scarlet. The primary 
meaning was ' scarlet cloth later ^flne painted or 
figured cloth ‘ cloth of gold 
Diez took ciclaton a.*? a deriv. of 1 j. cycias-adem, a Gr. 
kokKoa, -dSa, ‘ a state robe of women with a border running 
round it Dozy, Suppl. Arab. Lex., appe^s to derive the 
Arabic from cyclns, Du Cange also identified cyclas and 
ciclatun, and it is pos.sible that the two words were, from 
their simiharity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
a. cy datum in Du Cange.] 

A precious material much esteemed in the Middle 
Ages ; in the firet quot. perhaps * scarlet cloth ’ ; 
in others it is cloth of gold or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff 
(cf. Godefroy). 

a 1225 Juliana 8 A1 jye tur wes bitild wi5 purprCj wi3 
pal, & wi(5i ciclatun, a 1240 Ureisun of ure Lefdi 193 
Ai l?in bird is i-schrud raid hwite ciclatune. [X295 Inv, St, 
Paul's Catk. in MonasUcon Angl. III. 316 iDu Cange) 
Capa Johannis Maunself de panno aureo qui vocatur cicla- 
ton.l c 1325 Coer de L. 2308 Of silk, cendale. and sycla- 
toun, Was the emperour’s pavyloun. C1386 Chaucer Sir 
Tkopas' T. 23 His Robe was of Syklatoun That coste many 
a Jane, c 1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 397 Ciclatounes J)at 
weren of pnjs, Pelured wij> Ermyne & wik grijs, Alte she 
cast away. 

1 [ The word became obs. app, by 1400: the 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 525/1 Chaucer , .de- 
scribeth Sir Thopas apparell . . as hee went to fight, .in his 
robe of shecklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iackets. x849- 
53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1 1. 279 Ciclatoun and baudekin 
and every other sort of cloth of gold. X876 — Text. 
Fabr. 26. 

Cicle, obs. form of Shekel. 
t Cicone, ciconie. Ohs. In 4 cyconye, si- 
conyo, 5 sikonye. [ad. L. ciednia.'] A stork. 

1382 Wyclif Ter. viii. 7 The somer foul that is clepid 
cyconye [X388 a siconye]. c*x4oo Maundev. v, Sikonyes, 
that thei clepen Ibes. X549 Bp. Hooper Decl. Ten Com- 
mandm. Wks. (1843-52) 359 Follow the nature of the cicone, 
that in her youth nourisheth the old days of her parents. 
Cicoree, -ry, obs. ff. Chicory. 

Cicotrine, obs, form of Socotbine (aloes). 
Cieumtrise, obs. form of Cicatrize. 

+ Ci’CXirate, V. Obs. [f. L. dcurat- ppl. stem 
otdeur-dre to tame (f. cicur tame).] 

Ij'-ans. To tame, to domesticate ; tram/, to Ttnder 
mild or harmless. Hence Ci-curated///. a. 

t6o6 Breton Ourania H ija, The Rauen. .if she be Cicu- 
rated. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 378 Poysons . . so 
3 ?efracted, cicurated, and subdued, as not to make good 
their, .destructive malignities. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. 
V. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. 
(1852) App. 216 Nor did he only try to cicurate the Indians. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemf 144 This broken .. and 
divided, .it fthe Rosin] is perfectly cicurated. 
t Cicur a'tioai. Obs. [f. prec.-{--ATiON.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. 

3(623 CocKERAM, A Taming. .Cicuraiim. 12 1640 Jackson 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. IX. 268 Touching the cicuradon. .of 
the tiger, and of the lion* x6gx Ray Creation {xjx4) 118 
It might be thought the effect of cicuration, 

t Cicur e, z'. 0/v. nzr<!f. «= Cioukatb. 

XS99 Broughton's Lett. ix. 33 Gicuring and slaying the 
[beasts]. 1633 T. Adams Ex/, 2 Peter ii. 19 Laws are 
bands ; for the wild to cicure and humble them. 

11 Cicuta (sikiw'ta). Also 7 in Eng, formcicute. 
[L. cicuta, the hemlock given as poison.] A genus 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the Water Hemlock, C. virOsa, Formerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, cxli, (1495} 6g8 In- 
fected wyth the juys Cicuta that is venym of yenyms. 1590 
Spenser A Q. 11. vii. 52 Cicuta bad, With which tff uniust 
Athenians made to dy Wise Socrates, 1635 Culverwell 


White Stone 162 This sweetned Socrates his cicute. 1774 
in 'PQttigire'wLzfeofLettsomiiBxj) III. 156, 1 have observed 
good effects from the use of the cicuta in the hooping-cough. 
1876 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VI. 726 Chloroform, hyoscy- 
amus, cicuta, nicotine, .may be of use in diminishing the 
violence of the fits of coughing. 

Hence Cicaten©, Cicutine, Cicutoxia, chemical 
principles or compounds obtained from Cicuta. 

1879 Watts Diet. Cheni. I. 963 Cicutiue, an alkaloid . , 
said to exist in the water-hemlock, Cicuta virosa. x88s 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Cictiiene, a volatile oil obtained from Cicuta 
t/irosa. Cicutoxin, the resinous, active constituent of Cicuta. 

Oicyiy, obs. form of Ciuely. 

11 CM (,sid, Sp. I)zd). [Sp. dd chief, commander, 
a. Arab, sayyid, lord.] 

A title given in Spanish literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a champion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the nth century ; and to the epic cele- 
brating his exploits. 

[X687 J. Philips tr. Don. Quix. 599 And here it is that Cid 
Hamet takes the Opportunity to tell yee, etc.] 1755 Smollett 
Ibid. L i. 3 Cid Ruy Dias was an excellent knight. 1808 
Southey {title) Chronicle of jthe Cid. 1846 Rouse tr. Sis- 
mondi's Lit. Europe IL xxiii. 96 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when the Cid was written. Ibid., 
The five Moorish Generals whom he had vanquished be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord) whence 
the name Cid had its origin. 

Cidar, obs. f. Cider. 

il CMuris (si'daris). [L. = Gr. nlBapis, tcirapi^ ; 
of Semitic origin — Heb. THD kether, (Persian) 
crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Persians. 

1658 Ussher Ann, vi. 145 And whether he would or no, 
set the Cidaris . . upon his head. 1840 Thirlwall Greece 
VII. Iv. 72 Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the 
title of king of the Medes and Persians. 

-cMe (said), suffix. 

1 . a. F. -dde, L. ^etda cutter, killer, slayer, f. ra?- 
ddre, in comp. -cJddre to cut, kill, as in honiicida, 
parridda, mdiricidaffirdtricida, sordricida, tyratz-- 
nietda, etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
brother, sister, tyrant, etc. ; also lapi(di)dda, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer’, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same type, notably 
regicide and suicide ; filicide has also been used ; 
and many occasional forms appear as jocose nonce- 
words, e.g. apidde, avidde, canicide, ceticide, muri- 
cide, perdridde, iauricide, vatidde, verbicide ; or, 
still more ludicrously, birdidde,prenticecideysuiter~ 
cide, etc. 

x8^ Lond. Rev. 23 June 697/2 A charming garrulity fiir 
more attractive than the yarn of the venerable birdicide 
[the * Ancient Mariner *]. 1797 Canning, etc. Anti-jacobin 
20 Nov. (headmg), Mrs. Brownrigg, the ‘ Prentice-cide 

2 . a. F. -cide, L. -ctdmm cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as i ; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in -cida was in use ; 
e. g. homicidium, parricidium, mdtricidium, etc. ; 
also sometimes independently as in bovicidium 
slaughter of oxen, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense i, the two implying each other, as in 
* the parricide is he who commits parricide *, etc. 

Cidentine, a. nonce-wd, (See quot.) 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais n. xxxii, As we have with us the 
countreys cisalpine and transalpine, .so have they there the 
Countreys cidentine and tradentine, that is, behither and 
beyond the teeth. 

CMer (sGi’doi). Forms: a. 4 sidir, sidre, 
sidur, sydir, sydur, sydyr, cidre, 4-7 sidor, 5 
eider©, eedyr, 5-8 syder, 6 sydre, eydar, 6-7 
sydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 cidar, (cidyer), 6- cider. 

4 siper, sypere, sither(e, sithir, citEer, cy- 
ther, 4-5 syther. [ME. sidre, siper, etc., a, OF. 
sidre (now cidre), corresp. to It. sidro, ddro', Sp. 
sidra fern., OSp. sizra. Although the phonetic 
history of the word in Romanic presents difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
sicera (med.L. cisara, ciserd), Gr. aitcepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and Christian, 
writers to translate Heb. ^ 2 ^ shekdr intoxicating 
liquor, ‘strong drink’, of the O.T., f. shdkar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not clear 
where or how the phonetic change from sicera to 
sidra took place ; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sizra (s/tsra, sfdzra): cf. F. ladre ixom Laza- 
rus. In common use cidre had already acquired 
the sense of ‘fermented drink made from apples’ 
before it was taken into English. But the earlier 
sense of ‘ strong drink ’ generally was retained in 
translation of, and allusions to, the Vulgate ; and 
in this sense the word had often forms much nearer 
to the Latin, as dser, cisar, cyser, sescr : these forms 
are not used in the sense ‘cider’ : see Sicer.] 

1 . A beverage made from the juice of apples ex- 
pressed and I'ermented. p-onnerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fruits. 
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^1315 Shokkham 8 Inne sithere, ne inne pereye. 1398 j 
Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. liii. (1495) 894 Hony cometh 
of floures, sidre of frute, and ale of come. ^1440 PromJ>. 
Parv. 64 Cedyr drynke, cisera. 1464 Platm. ^ Honsek. 
Exp. 184 He hathe |even me a tone of syder. 1576 Foxe 
A, <§• M. I. 260/1 This ague he [K. John] also encreased . . 
by eating Peaches and drinking of new Ciser, or as we call 
it Sider. a 1626 Bacon At/. 5 A kind of Sider made 
of a Fruit of that country. 1663 Boyle Use/u/ftess Exper. 
Philos, n. 17^ ’Tis known, that Sydar^ Perry, and other 
Juyces of Fruits, will afford such a spirit. 1708 J. Philips 
Cydorii, My mjll Now grinds choice apples and the British 
vats O’erhow with generous cider. 1714 P'r. Bk. of Rates 36 
Beer, Syder, or Perry, per Ton 01 06. 1767 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist, Prqv. Plass. i. 57 A barrel full of cyder, 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 614 Hogsheads of their best cyder, 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 6 The farm labourer may par- 
tially receive payment in cider. 

fb. T'ormerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of ciser ^ cisar, cyser, 
etc., to render L. sicera of the V ulgate * strong 
dri.ikh Ohs. (See SiCEE.) 

1S6 X300 Cursor M. 12679 (Cott.) |?is iacob . . lesu bro]>er . , 
he dranc neuer cisar [rj.r, ciser, sider, cicire] ne wine. 1382 
Wyclip’’ y'ndg, xiii. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou drynke wyn 
and sither[i388sydur]. Hid. Prov. xxxL 6 5iueth cither[i388 
sidur] to mornende men. Ibid. Luke i. 15 He sclial not 
drynke wyn and sydir [7An cyser, cyther ; i383sidir]. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Liij b. He shold drync no wyn ne 
no maner of syther. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Per/. Ej 3 
Saynt John Baptyst, which ete neuer llesshe, dranke no 
wyne nor cydre. 

2. atb'ib. and Comh.^ as cider-apple., -bar relt -bib.- 
her, -counties, -count ry, -frziit, -maker, -making, 
-orchard, -tree: cider-and {colloq.), ^ cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingredient’ (Davies) 

(? obs.) ; cider-brandy, a kind of brandy distilled 
from cider; cider-c . liar, a cellar in which cider 
is stored ; name of a drinking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London ; cider- 
cup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 
iced, with various flavouring ingredients; cider- 
house, a building in which cider is made ; cider- 
man, one who makes or sells cider; cider-marc 
[see Mauc], the refuse pulp, etc,, left after pressing 
apples fur cider ; f cider-master, a manufacturer 
of cider; eider-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider-pressings sb. pi., the pulp, etc., 
left after expressing the juice for cider; cider- 
wring ~ cider-press. 

Fielding % Andrews 1. xvL They had a pot of 
*cyder-and at the fire. Ibid., Smoaking their pipes over 
some Cyder-and. 1875 Uhe Did. Arts I. 1019 The best 
situations for the growth of the ^cyder apple. X84X-4 
Emerson Ess. Poet. Wks. (Bohn) I. The '“cider-barrel, 
the lo^-cabin. 1866 Miss Thackeray Pill, Cliff xvi, The 
old “cider-bibbers at Pelottiers. xZx^Blaxkw. Mag. XI 11. 
514 At “cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its days of glory. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv, 
The lucrative .see o? Worcester wasyacant ; and some power- 
ful Whigs of the “cider country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xliii. 328 He 
drank some “cider-cup. x66g Worlidge Syst. Agric. {1681 ) 
XXX There cannot be an over-stocking of the Country with 
them, especially of “Syder-fruits. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. (1889) I. lii, 166 Worcester, the queen of the “cider 
land. 1671 H. Stubbe Reply 17 From his own “Cider-maker. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1720) 216 September. .“Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 4287(4 Richard 
Peake, late of London, “Cyderraan. 1664 Evelyn Pomona 
Gen. Advt, (1729) 94 Care is taken by discreet “Cider- 
Masters. ^ 1675 — Terra (1776,) 63 [A] bed of “Cyder-marc, 
rotten fruit and garden offal. x^S Land. Gaz. No. 2374/4 
Mr. George Brown *Sider-Merchant at the “Sider-Mill in 
High Holbom. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. IKl. 584 The 
Cider-mill, or “Cider-press invented by Mr. Hook. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hori. (17291 225 Sow .. Pomace of “Cider- 
Pressings to raise Nurseries. 1530 Palsgr. 270 “Sydre 
tree, pommier, 

f Oiderage, Obs. Herb. [Deriv. unknown ; can 
it be a misprint for culerage ?] The Water-Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper ; also P. Persicaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixviii. 633 This herhe is called . . 
in Englishe Arsse-smart or Ciderage. 16x1 Cotgr,, Persi- 
caire. Dead Arsesmart, dead Culerage, Ciderage, Peach- 
wort. 

Oiderisll (ssi’dsrij), a, rare. [f. Cideb -f- 
-ISH L] Somewhat like cider (in flavour). 

x8sf Thoreaw Walden (1863) 277 Their fruit still wild and 
ciderish to my taste. 

Cideirisi; (j^si'dorist). [f. Cider + -xst,] One 
who makes cider ; a connoisseur in cider. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (17291 pi A Nobleman 
tasting of a Bottle . . himself a great ciderist, protested the 
excellency of it. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681 ( 323 
A Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, or an affecter of Cider. 
1685 {title), The Compleat Planter and Cyderist. x^ 
Vancouver Agric. Devon 11813! 237 Objects of the first im- 
portance with all good ciderists. 

CiderMn (ssi'd^jkin). [f. Cider •+■ -kin, dim. 
suffix.] An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a second pressure the pulp left after 
expressing the juice for cider; 2ls,ocd[\e6.zmter-cider. 

[1577 B* Googe HereshacfCs Hush, 11. (15S6) 89 b, Of Apples 
. .they make a drinke called Cider, and a smallb drinke 
beside with water and the refuse of the Apples strained : a 
good drinke to code the thirst of the poore labourer.] X676 
Worlidge Cyder (16911 113 Use your Pulp afterwai’ds for 


the making of Water-Cider, usually called Purre or Ciderkin. 
1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. .Soc. IV. ii. 402 The dry pomraey, or 
pulp, is thrown into water where it is allowed to macerate; 
and . . again pressed, and affords . . ciderkin, or water- 
cider. 

Cidery (soi-dari), a. rare. [f. Cider + -Y l.] 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

1887 Hardy Woodlanders II. ix. 150 The blue stagnant 
air. .was heavy with a sweet cidery smell. 

11 Ci-devant (sz,d^vah), a. {sb.) [Fr., = hereto- 
fore, formerly.] 

1 . Former, *late’; that was formerly. 

1790 Burns Let. PIrs. Dtmlop 8 Aug., A ci-devant friend 
of mine. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. ii. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-consul of Athens. 1847 Loncf. Ev. ii. iii, 83 They 
marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith. 

2 , sb. In the language of the French Revolution, 
a man of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having suppressed distinctions of nobility. 

1871 Morley Crit. Misc. 152 Give me the lives of. .three 
hundred thou-sand ci-devants and aristocrats. 

Cidron, cidyer, obs. ff. Citron, Cider. 

Ciego, obs. f. Chigoe. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
appear to the naked eye like a small flea. 

CieL var. of Seel v., to sew up, blind. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 46 Their souls 
have cieled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors. 

Ciel, etc., variant of Ceil, etc. 
tCieler. Obs. rare. [f. Ceil + -er L] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, etc. 

^ 1565 in Entick London (1766 IV. 153 The joyners , . were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, on the i8th of April, a.d. 
1565, by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joynens and Cielers of London. 

Cien, ciens, eient, obs. ffi Scion. 

Cience, obs. f. Science. 

11 CientO. Ohs. [Sp. dento a hundred, jtiego de 
los cientos piquet.] = Cent ! 

c 1690 Diet. Cant. Crezv, Ciento, an old Game at Cards. { 
Cierge (sL*jd,:5, or as Fr. sigT,:5). Forms: 3-7 ; 
cerge, 3-6 serge, 4 serg; also 4-6, 9 cierge, 

(3 eirge, 5 cyerge, suerge, 6 surge, searge, 
cearge). [a. OF. cerge. cirge (i 2lh c.), cierge ( 1 3th 
c.), in Pr. ceri, Sp. cirio L. cercus (later cerius) of 
wax, waxen, f. cera wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge ; but in actual use the word went 
out about t6oo, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.] A wax 
candle or taper, esp. a large wax candle used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

n!X3oo Cursor M. 20701 Gas pan . . Wit cirges and wit 
candel-bright pat ye haf no defaut of light, c 1300 Havelok 
594 Also lith was it her-inne, So her brenden cerges inne. 
Ibid. 2125 So her brenden serge.s seuene. ^1400 Rom. 
Rose 6251 The elevene thousand maydens deere, That beren 
in heven her ciergis clere. c 1400 Apol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be worschipped, nor sergs to be multjplied her in. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 
pownde of wax. 15x3 Douglas JEneis xiii. ix. 103 The 
blesand torchys schayn and sergis brycht. 1313 Bradshaw 
St. Werhurge ii. xl, A solemne procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyght. 1570 Levins Manip. 210 A 
cearge, caereus. 1593 Mon. 4 Rites Ch. Durham (1842' 12 
Lattin basons. . havinge pricks for serges, or great wax can- 
dles, to stand on. 1843 Mrs. Romer II. 69 The 

cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. 

b. Cotnb., 2 .s cierge-hearer. 
c x4,5o Wr.-Wuleker 682 Hie ceroferarius, a cerg-berare. 
t uieTg'er. Obs. rare. A cierge- bearer. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xiv. 59 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquarie, went a Cierger, carrying a light Taper. 

[CietezouT, a misreading of ciete^an = citizen. 
(In Jamieson and subseq. compilers.) 

1536 Bellekden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. gr The cieteganis 
i \ printed cietezouris] of Teruana . . refusit nocht thir 
offeri.s.] 

Cifra, cifrmg(e, obs. ff. Cipher, -ing. 

Oifte, obs. form of Sift. 

{j Cigala, oigale. [a. F. dgale, It. & Pr. 
cigala :--L. cicada = Cicada, Cicala. 

1623 Favine Tkeat. Hon. m. iv. 361 Like as the Athenians 
did weare Cigales on their shooes. 1653 Urquh art Rabe- 
lais n, xi, Grasshoppers, locusts, cigals, and such like fly- 
fowls. 1768 H. Walpole Corr. (183^) II. 400 Constantly 
whining and droning and interrupting like a cigala in a sultry 
day in Italy. 1824 Heber /rfil. (1828) I. ix. 247 Still as we 
pass, from bush and briar. The shrill cigala strikes his lyre. 
1878 Besant and Rice Celia’s Arbour xxxix. 234 The shrill 
voice of the cigale. 

Cigar, segar (sigau). Forms: 8 seegar, ce- 
gar, seguap ^agar), 8-9 segar, 9 cigarre, cigar, 
[ad. Sp. cigarro : in F. cigare. 

The Spanish word appears not to be from anylang_. of W. 
Indies, Its close formal affinity to Sp. ‘ cicada 

naturally sugg^ts its formation from that word, esp. as 
derivatives often differ merely in gender. Barcia, Great 
Etyniol. Spaftisk Diet., says * el cigarro figura una cigarra 
de papel' (the cigar has the form of a cicada of paper). 
Mann also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf was com- 
pared to the bo<ty of the insect, which is ^Hndrical with a 
conical apex. The name cigarral applied to a kind of 
pleasure-garden and summer-house (as in the cigarrales of 
Toledo), which has sometimes been pressed into service in 
discujsslng the etymology, is said by Barcia, after P. Guadio, 
to be related neither to cigarra nOr cigarro, but to be of 
Arabic origin meaning * little house’ {casa petjueha). It is 


CILBBT, 

said however to he applied in Cuba to a tobacco garden or 
nursery.] 

1. A compact roll of tobacco-leaves for smoking, 
one end being taken in the mouth while the other 
is lit. 

1735 J. CocKBURN Joum. over Land These Gentle- 
men [3 Friars at Nicaragua] gave us some Seegars to smoke 
.. These are Leaves of Tobacco rolled up in such Manner 
that they serve both for a Pipe and Tobacco itself . . they 
know no other way [of smoking] here, for there is no such. 
Thing as a Tobacco-Pipe throughout New Spain, etc. 
1777 W . Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ^ Port, xvii, The Marquis 
took out of his pocket a little bit of tobacco, rolled it up in 
a piece of paper, making a cigar of it. 1778 Pennant 
foTirn. Snowdon 28 Pipes were not then invented, so they 
used the twisted leaves, or segars, a 1787 Colman Man of 
Business xv, Many a Sagar have little Cxoldy and I smoaked 
together. 1823 Byron Island 11. xix, Give me a cigar. 
1833 Marry AT P. Simple xvii, A paper segar. 1869 Ruskin 
Q. of Air gx note, It is not easy to estimate the demoraliz- 
ing effect on the youth of Europe of the cigar. 

2. Comb., as cigar-box, -case, -cutter, -end, -holder, 
-lighter, -maker, -shop, -smoke, -smoker, -stump, 
-tip, -tube, etc. ; cigar-loving, -shaped, etc., adjs. ; 
cigar-bnndler, a machine for binding cigars in 
bundles ; cigar-press, a machine for compressing 
cigars horizontally and vertically ; cigar-sMp, 
-steamer, a ship made in the shape of a cigar. 

a 1863 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle Papers (1887) 16, X . . can 
at any rate take my “cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wall. 1870 Ruskin Aratra Pentel. 84 (Hoppe) Orange^eel, 
foul straw, rags, and “cigar-ends. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 
Aug. 13/2 Cigar-end gathering . . is ^racti.sed more or less 
in every large town. .The man who picks up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to sell them. 1871 
Ckamb. Jrtil. Jan. (Hoppe», Very dirty hands . . make one 
resolve for the future to use a “cigar-holder. 1887 Scribn. 
Mag. I. 427/2 This torpedo . i.s fusiform, or “cigar-shaped. 
1869 Daily News 12 June, The “cigar-ship, strangest of all 
naval productions, 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Streets iii, 
The window of a west-end “cigar-shop. X887 M, Roberts 
West. Averfms 160 Discarded chews and old “cigar 
stumps. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Ciga'red a., furnished with a 
cigar ; Ciga'rer, a cigar-smoker ; Cigra’arifled a. 

1830 Lytton P. CUford vi, Prowling in Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. XX. 155 Particular pipemen, and solitary cigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Sttobs xxx, 
A stupid little cigarrified Count of dragoons. 
Cigaresq^ne (sigare-sk), a. humorous, [f. prec. 
+ -JiSQUE.] Having a cigar (or cigars) as a pro- 
minent feature. 

1839 Q. Rev. J une 90 The cigaresque senoras of Paraguay, 
1853 B'rasePs Plag. XLVIIl. 19 A sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigarei?que Eve [a cocjuette who 
dealt in cigars and smiles], 1868 M. Collins Sweet Anne 
Page III. 230 As in cigaresque indolence he loitered along 
Isola Rossa’s enchanted coast. 

Cigarette (sigare-t). [dim. of cigar i in F. 
cigarette.} A small cigar made of a little finely- 
cut tobacco rolled up in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

1842 L. S. Costello Pilgr. Auvergne I. 332 The habit of 
smoking cigarettes, .is quite la grande mode of late with 
certain French ladies. 1843 Mrs. Rhone, etc. L 252 

The beggars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar- 
ettes) in their mouths. x833 Lloyd Ebb * Plow 11 , 118. 

b. Med. A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 
smoking. 

1876 Bartholow AfbiA Med, (1879) 7 The most effective 
method of treating an asthmatic paroxysm is by means of a 
cigarette containing various narcotic substances. x88i Syd, 
Soc. Lex. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as cigarette-case, -factory, 
-filler, -holder, -machine, -maker, -making, -paper, 
-smoke, -smoker, -tobacco, etc. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/2 The largest “cigarette fac- 
tory in the world is said to be that of La Honradez, Cuba. 
1886 lllust. Lond. Hews 2 Jan. 2/1 Passwords among 
“cigarette-smokers. 

11 Cigarrto, [Sp.-American cigas^ito, dim. of 
dgarrol} A cigarette. 

i8sx Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xx. They smoked cigaritas, 
rolling them between their fingers in husk of maize. 1878 
195 Smoking his cigarito. 

Cigarless (sigaules), a. [f. Cigar +■ ‘LESS.] 
Without a cigar. 

c x86o Cuthbert-Bede College Life 128 It Is smoked out, 
and I am cigarless. 1881 Miss Braddon Aspk. III. 113. 
t Ci'gling, vbl. sb. rare-~K [f. F. cigaler, "to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a cigale' (Cotgr.).] 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada. 

/2X693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormoi'ants, cigling of Locusts. 

Cignet, Cikn, obs. ff- Cygnet, Cycle. 

Cil (sil), sb. rare. [a. F. dl (It. ciglid) L. 
cilium eyelid, eyelash.] in pL = Cilia 3. 

1868 Wright Ocectn World iv. 93 In the superior In- 
fusoria, besides the granules, .vibratile cils. 

Cilery, cillery (si-leri). Arch. [app. formed 
from Celure, also spelt cylour, siller, etc.] "The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.’ 

1611 Cotgr., Draperie, a flourishing with leaues, and 
flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially on the heads of 
pillers, and tearmed by our workemen Draperie, or Cilerie. 
1636 in '^ajooMiTGlossogr. 1730 A. Gordon Majfei’sAmphitk. 
205 The Capitals are Corinthian , . with the Cilleries or curled 
Tufts. 18^ Gwilt Archil. Gloss. 
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II Cilia (siiia\ sk pL Sing. ciliumyXiOi common. 
[L. cilia, pi. of an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 

lash. (The plural has been made dim and, cilias 
by those who mistook cilia for a sing.) Cf. Cil.] 

1. The eyelids, esp, the outer edges of the eyelids. 

17x5 Kersey, Cilium^ the Eye-Ud, properly the utmost 

Edge of the Eye*lid, out of which the Hairs grow. So 
K72i:-i8oo Bailey. 1783 J. C. Smyth in Med. Commun, I. 
193 The cilia, or edges of the eye-lids, look red. 
b. The eye-lashes. 

2838 Penny Cycl, X. 141/2 The lashes or cilia.. grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids. 1875 H, Walton 
Dts. Eye 137 A cilium is always in the centre of it. 

2. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, such 
as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 
of some insects, etc. 

2794 Martyn Rmsseau*s Bot. xxvi. 402 The scales are 
ovate With erect capillary cilias, 1834 M Murtrie Ci*mePs 
Anim. 461 The wings [of diptera] are always dis- 

tant.. Their edge is more or less fringed with cilia. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 331 The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages of very regular form 
arranged in one or two rows, .termed Teeth or Cilia. 

B. Fkys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most animals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in water they serve as the chief 
organs of locomotion, 

1835-6 Tono Cycl. Anai. 1 . 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of locomotion. Ibid. Cilia, .exist in a great many inverte- 
brated and in all vertebrated animals except Fishes. 187* 
Huxley Phys. vii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
be found possessing only a single cilium. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. sii Algacy The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned by Cilia, fine vibratile threads which 
are sometimes very numerous but short, and cover the whole 
surface of the swarm-spore. i88x Mivart Cat 26 Thread- 
like processes or ciUa, which, are capable of performing re- 
peatedly a whipping-like movement. 

4. in Comb, as cilia-bearing ndj. 'in sense 5 ). 

18^-6 Todd Cycl. Anaf. I. 43/2 The cilia-bearing arches. 

Cilialess (sidiales), a. rare-', [f. Cilia + 
-LESS.] Without cilia (sense 3 ). 

i88s Science Gossip No. 202. ai8 In the sponges . . the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer. 

+ Ci'liar, a. Obs. [f. L. type ^cilidr-is^ f. 

: see prec. and -AR.] —next. 

2615 CvjtXivmBodyof Man 564 'Hie cristalUne humor., 
seemeth to he nourished by the Ciiiar Ligament. 2634 T. 
Johnson tr. Pare/s Ckirut^. 186 The ciliar or hairy pro- 
cesses. i8xx Hooter M ed. Diet, j Ciliar Ligament . . divides 
the choroid membrane from the iris. 

Ciliary (jidiSri), a, [f. L. tyi^e Hilidri-uSj t 
dlium : cf. F. dliaire^ and see -ary.] 

1.. Of or pertainin|r to the eyelids or eyelashes. 
ciliary body : the thickening of the anterior part of the 
choroid membrane. Ciliary circle ■‘.—Ciliary muscle, Cili- 
a-ry ganglion ; a ganglion situated at the back part of the 
orbit between the optic nerve and the external rectus muscle: 
the lenticular or ophthalmic ganglion. ^ Ciliary ligament : 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary mnscle at circle', unstriped muscular fibres situated 
beneath the sclero-comeal junction behind the iris and 
around the margin of the lens. Ciliary processes : the folds 
or plaits into which the anterior part of the choroid mem- 
brane is gathered around the crystalline lens. Ciliapr zone 
* the appearance which thepigment between the ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on the hyaloid membrane, like the disc of a 
flower' Soc. Lex.). 

2692 Ray Creation ii. (1702) 262 The ciliary processes or 
rather the ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles . . serve instead of a muscle by their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. 1742 A. Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 41 The In-side of the Eye as far forwards as the 
ciliary Circle, 2793 Young LXXXIII. 

X71 The contraction of the ciliary zone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary, 2803 Med. yml. IX. 240 The aliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the first branch of the 
fifth pair of nen^es. i^x R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 547 
Meibomian Glands or Ciliary Follicles, These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, between the 
tarsal cartilages ana the tunica conjunctiva. 2833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic ii. 36 A proof that the retina retains its power 
to its very termination near the ciliary processes. 2836-9 
Todd C>«. Anat. II, 282/1 The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. 287a 
Huxley Phys. ix, 228 The so-called ciliary ligament. 2879 
Harlan Eyesight iii 41 The ciliary muscle does for the 
eye what the adjusting screw does for the opera glass, 

2. Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3 *) ; 
esp. Cilia^ modm i thQ vibratile motion of the 
cifiay also locomotion by the vibration of the cilia. 

1835-6 Todd Cpcl. Anat. I. 609/2 The ciliary motion has 
been, .observed in the embryo of Infusoria, 2879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 154/2 The oyster is observed, .by means 
of the ciliary organs . . to create a continuous current of 
water. x88o Bastian Brain 72 Their food being brought to 
the commencement of the alimentary canal by ciliary action, 

Ciliatd (si'Ii^t), a. ff. L. type ^dlidt-m^ f. 
dlium : cf. F. dlill Furnished with cilia. 

1. (esp. Bot.) Fringed or surrounded with hairs 
or finenristles. 

1704 Martyn Komsean*s Bot. xiil. 134 The keel of the 
chafe is ciliate. i%a Dana Crust i. 302 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate, _ 2862 Mrs. 
Lankester fVild Fioofers 80 The leaves are. .ciliate. 

2. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cilia 3 ).^ 
28<® Wright Ocean World iv. 93 The superior Infusoria, 

called ciliate, namely, those provided with vibratile oils. 
1879 tr. IlaeckePs Mvol. Man 274 When these cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called ciliate cells. 


Hence Ciliati-, Ciliato-, combining forms, as 
(in sense 1 ) dliatifoliate^ dliato-dentatet -petalo-us^ 
serrate, etc. 

Ciliated (sMi^ited), a. [£. as prec. H- -ED.] 

1. «= Ciliate i. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v. Leaf, Ciliated Leaf, one 
surrounded all the way with parallel l^irs, or filaments, so 
as to give some resemblance of the hairiness of the eye-lids. 
1^66 Pennant Zool. IV. 6 (Jod.L 2783 Lightfoot Moia- 
cilia in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 10 The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot i. (2858) 29 If hairs oc- 
cupy only the edge, .it is said to be ciliated. 

2. - Ciliate 2. 

2835 Kirby Hah. ^ Inst Anim. I. vi. ip6 They sail gaily 
on, by means of their ciliated tails. 1876 Foster Phys. 
1. iii. 1 14 A mu.scular automatism like that of a ciliated cell. 

Ciliatiou (sili^i-Jan 1 . [f. L. type Hilidtion-ef?t, 
i, dHum ; see -ation.] Ciliated condition. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 252 The long ciliation of the inner 
margin of this and the preceding joint. 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Anat V. 639/1 The ciliation of the epithelium commences 
in the rugose portion of the canal. 

Cilice (si-lis). [OE. dlic, ad. L. dlidum Gr. 
KiAiEtov, a coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat’s hair, f. IdiKutio. Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
dike., or taken anew from Latin.] Hair- cloth ; 
a rough garment made of hair-cloth, geneially worn 
as a penitential robe. Also attrib. 

cgsa Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xi. 21 In cilic & in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. 
Biog. (18^3) II. 53 In his youth or tender years he used to 
weare a qihce or hair-shirt, c 2620 Female Saints ( E. E. T. S.) 
286 After that she had layd the childe on her hayre cloth or 
cilice . . she restored the infant whole to the rnother. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II. 250 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. 18x3 Southey 
Omniana II. itj A cilice bandage across the eyes, 2843 
Carlyle Past Sf Pr. ii. L Monks, .with their shaven crowns, 
hair-cilices, and vows of poverty. 

CiHciouS (sili'fas), a, [f. L, dlid-um (see 
prec.) 4- -ous.] Oi hair-cloth. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xv. 256^ A cilicious^ or 
sackcloth habit. Ibid. Sutable to the Cilicious and hairie 
Vestes of Jhe strictest Orders of Friars, 

Cilicism (si’lisiz'm). [f. Cf/zkzk:, in Asia Minor 
-h-iSM.l A form of speech characteristic of Cilicia. 
1848 J. Smith Foy. ^Shipwr.St.Paul i St. Jerome . . who 
wrote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 
1 . 27, 2886 — Hist Interpr- 230. 

CiIijferoTLS, ciliferOTis(sidi|iferas, -liferss), 
a. [f. L. cilkum + ^fer, -eebous bearing; cf. F, 
dliflrei\ Bearing cilia. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Ciliiform, cililbrm (si-li,ifpim, -lifpim), a. 
[f. L. dli-um eyelash -f -formis, -form ; cf. F. dli- 
formed Having the form of cilia ; applied esp. to 
the fine evenly-set teeth of certain fish. 

2840-53 Todd Cycl. Anat IV. 874/2 When the teeth are 
equally fine and numerous, but longer, they are called 
‘ cilii-form '. 2880 Gunther Fishes 120 The finest teeth are 
like fine flexible bristles, ciluform. or setiform. 

Cilinder, obs. f. Cylinder. 

Ciliobrachiate {sidi|<7brse*ki|ifit), a. Zool. 
[ad. mod. L. dliobrackidt~us^ i. dlium + brachi-um 
an arm : see -ate Having the arms or tentacles 
furnished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pi. 
Cilioh'ctchia'iahihe name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

283^-47X000 (^cLAnat lll. 274/2 A small cillo-brachiate 
polypus. 2846 Patterson Zool. 28 Round the mouth is a 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has been termed ^ciliobrachiata '. 

Ciliograde (si*H|t?gr<?td), a. and sb. Zool [ad. 
mod.L. dliograd-us, f. dli-um ^ 'gradtis walking, 
f. gradi to go, proceed ; cf. F. dliograde.'] 

A. adj. Moving by means of vibratile cilia. 

2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. L 209/1 One of the ciliograde 

acalephse. 2839-47 Ibid. III. Apph Capable of a ciliograde 
mode of progression. 

B. SO. A member of the Ciliograda, a tribe of 
Acalephans which swim by means of cilia. 

2835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. 1 . 38/2 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 2846 PhTtXKSOTAZool. 33 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion they are termed 
ciliogrades. 2857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 109 The 
beroe being called a ciliograde. 

Ciliolate (si*li,i?L?it), a. Bot. [f. L. type '^dlioU 
um dim. oidlium.l Fringed with minute cilia. 
2870 Hooker Stud, Ft. 308 Leaves, .subacute, ciliolate, 
Cllio-Sprnal, a. m CHwspinal centre, the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause contraction and dilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin: so C. region. 

2IW2 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2885 W. Stirling tr. Landois* 
Physiol, II. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 
lies in the lower cendcal part of the cord . . constituting 
Budge's Cilio-spinal centre. lUd. 990 The centre, as well 
as the subordinate ‘cilbspinal region' of the spinal cord, 
is also capable of being excited reflexly. 
cm, var. of Sill, still occas. used. 

Cillibub, Cillie, ohs. ff. Sillabub, Silly. 
ilCillosis (siUu'sis). [irreg. f. X,. cilHre to 
move, agitate, in imitation of sbs. from Greek in 
‘dsis.] A spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. 

2821 Hoofer Med, Diet i88x Syd. Soc* Lex. 

Cima, cimatiuini, var. of Cyma, Cymatium* 
Cimball, -belle, obs. flf. Cymbal. 


Cime, var. of Cyme. 

li Cimelia, sb. pi. Ohs. rare. Also ciinilia. 
[med.L. dmelia, dmilia, a. Gr. Keipijtia treasures.] 
Treasures, things laid up in store as valuable. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona U729) Pref. 49 From^ the well- 
furnished Register, and Cimelia of the Royal Society. 1669 
Aubrey Life Hobbes in Wood Aik. Oxon. (1813) Pref, 136 
note, Reserved . . as cirailia or rarities, in the library or closet. 
1736 Bailey (foL), Cimelium, a repository for medals. 

t Cillci©'liarcll.« Obs. [ad. late L. cimPliar^ 
cha, a. late Gr. KetpijXdpxvs treasurer, store- 
keeper ; and its deriv. late L. clmdia7xhium, a. 
late Gr. KeiprjXidpxiov treasury, store-house.] (See 
quots.) So Cimeliarchy [ad. ctmeliarchium% 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Cinteliarck icimeliarchum', a 
Jewel-house ; also a Vestry in a Church. 1678 Phillips, 
Cimeliark {.Cimillarchum', a Vestry; also a place to put 
Jewels in. Also Cimeliarcha) a Keeper of the Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things belonging to a Church. 1736 
Bailey (fob), Cimeliarch {KeifiniT^tdpxV'^y Gr. ), the chief 
keeper of plate, vestments, etc. belonging to a church ; a 
church- warden. Cimeliarchy {cimeliarchium, L. ; 
Atapxtoi', Gr.), a jewel house; also a ve.stry in a church, 
2876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Chneliarch, the apartment in 
ancient churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. 

Oiment, Cimerian, ff. Cement, Cimmerian. 

Cinxeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Scimitar. 

}| Cimex (s 3 i*meks). PI. cimices. Also? 6-7 
cimioe, 7 chimice, cimisse, cimise. [a. L. 
ctmex, pi. ctmices, or its It. repr. d?nke; cf. 
Chinch. The pL cmiices may belong to either 
dmex or cimice.} A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Cimex) as the entomological name of the genus. 

2585 Lloyd Treas, Health Siij, The smale stynkynge 
wormes that brede in paper or wod called Cimices. 1616 
Bullokar, Cimisse, a noy.some little worme flat and red 
which raiseth wheals where it biteth : If it bee broken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 696 Cimices 
are found in the holes of Bedsides. 2658 J. Rowland Monfet's 
Theat Ins. 999 The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse, a 2670 Hacket Abp. Williams 
11. 182 When wars broke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like the cimici, in the houses of Italy, a 1706 Evelyn Menu 
(1819) I. 202 Bedsteads .. of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossible to keepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices. 

OixoixeOUS) nome-wd. [f. L. type "^dmice- 
us ( f. dmic-em bug) + -otis.] Full of bugs, buggy. 

2865 W. White E. Eng. II, 199 The bedrooms were ill- 
ventilated and cimiceous. 

Ciioicic (saimi sik), a. Chem. Ith. cmk-em 
bug 4 - -ic.] Cimicic Acid : a yellow crystallizable 
acid, of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Rhaphigaster punctipennis* 
Its salts are Cimicates ; and its radical Cimicyl. 

2863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 96^ Cimicicacid, Cis HagOs, 
an acid, belonging to the oleic series .. treated with 
pentachloride of phosphorus . . yields chloride of cimicyl, 
Cl 5 Hw O.Cl. .The cimicates of the earth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol. 

Cimici-fligili. Chem. An impure resin from 
Cimicifuga racemosa or Black Snake-root. 

2876 Harley Mat. Med. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucrotin, a dark brown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol. 

Cimiciiie (ssrmissin), a, [f. L. ctmic-em’^ 
-INE.] Smelling of bugs. So also Ctel'ci- 

nons. 

2866 Treas. Bot., Cimicine. 2882 Syd. Soc* Lex., Cimi* 
cinons. 

Cimicoid (sai-mikoid), a. [f. as prec. + -oiD.] 
'Resembling a bug' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cimise, -isse : see Cimex. 

Cimitery, -ory, etc., obs. ff. Cemetery. 
Cimmerian (simi®Ti^), a. Also 6-7 Oym-, 
7 Cymm-, Cim-. [f. L, Cimmeri-us (Gr. Kt/t- 
piptoi) pertaining to the Cimmerii 4- -an.] 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
by the ancients to live in perpetual darkness. 
Hence, proverbially used as a qualification of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or of things or persons 
shrouded in thick darkness. 

2598 Marston Pygmal Sat. n. 242 That such Cymerian 
darknes should inuolve A quaint conceit, that he could not 
resolue. 1633 Milton L' Allegro 20 There under ebon 
shades. .In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 2782 Gibbon 
Decl. F. HI. aq6 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey). 2802 Helen 
Williams Sk. Fr, Rep. i. xviii. 229 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages. x88o E. Kirke Garfield 15 A dense fog 
..shrouded the lonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness, 

^ Hence Gimme 'rianism, dense darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.) ; + Cimme’riaxLize v. D'ans., to 
make totally dark. 

*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Peexe of France Wks. m. iir 
Ded., The Leathean Den of obliuious Cimerianisme. 2834 
Blwkw. Mag. XVI. 292 The awful Cimmerianism of the 
philologer and classical critic of the Edinburgh Review. 
2600 Tourneur Trans. Metaviorpk. (1878) 287 This blacke 
Cymerianized night. 

Cimnel, obs. form of Simnel. 

11 Cimolia. = next. Hence Gimo'lian a. 

2658 J. Rowland Monfet's Theat. Ins. 927 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good [for wasps' stings]. 2675 Evelyn 
Terra (17761 8. 18x3 J, Thomson Lect Inflam. 601 Cimo- 
lian chalk, or any light earth. 


CIMOLITE, 
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Cimolite (si*m<7bit). Min. [f. L. Cimolia 
(Gr. Kf/t£yAk (7$)), a soft earth found in the island 
of Cimolus, now Argentiera : see -ite.] A very 
soft hydrous silicate of alumina, white, gray, or 
reddish, allied to fuller’s earth. 

1801 tr. Klaproth’s Ess. 248 Cimolie earth {CimoUa PUntt), 
or the_ Cimolite, as I shall call it. 1850 'DhVB.-E.Vi'i Atom. 
Th. xii. (ed. 2) 405 Silicic acid, with a single base containing 
3 atoms of oxygen to 2 of the radical.. Example, Cimolite, 
3:885 Erni Min. 305 Cimolite is tough. 

Cinabar, •ber, -bre, -per, obs.ff, Cinnabae. 

CinamGroL(e, -mon, obs. if. Cii?jnamok. 

Cinaiieli(e : see Quinsey. 

Cineater, var. of Cinquanter, Ohs. 

Cincll (sintj, sinj), sb. U. S. [ad. Sp. cincka 
girth, cingle ] The saddle-girth used in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

187a C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. vu iig, I leaned 
down and felt of the cinch, to see if it had slipped. 1884 
JoAQ. MihfER Memorie «§• Eime 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. 

Hence Cinch z/. to girth tightly; also to 'put 
the screw on ’. 

187^ Scribne'Ps Mag. July 277 (Hoppe'' A man is cinched 
= he is hurt in a mining transaction (San Francisco localism). 
1S84 JoAQ. Miller Memorie ^ Rime 56 The. .Californian 
sinched his little mule till she grunted. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Common2o. 111 . a^g To use an expressive Californian 
phrase, capital, and especially accumulated capital, wher- 
ever it was found, was to be ‘ cinched 

Cinclioaia (sigkju*na). Also chinchona. 
[Named in 1742 by Linnseus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 1638, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the use of Peruvian bark, and in 1640 
brought a supply of it to Spain, whence it became 
known throughout Europe. On the ground that 
Linnseus’s form Cinchona was due to erroneous 
information, it has been proposed to alter it to 
Chinchona ; but the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this expedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with quina^ which is Peruvian 
for ' bark ^ ; see however China 3 .] 

1 . A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant white or pink panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the bark. 

174a Linnaeus Genera Plant, ^ 527 (In Pentandria 
monogynia). . 1021 Cinchona, Quinquina. 1786 in Petti^ew 
Life LettsoJH (1817) III. 222 , 1 have sent some of the bark 
of the Cinquona. ^ 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 233 There 
are.. twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peruvian 
bark of commerce is derived. x88o C. M arkham Peruv, 
Bark iii- In memory of the ^eat service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of Chinchom Linnaeus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona, Unfortu- 
nately the great botanist . . spelt the word Cinchona . . and 
Cinhona . . The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted. 

2 . The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark ; also the drug prepared from it. 

xSoo Med. ymt. TSf. 161 Active and important remedies; 
Such as, hydrargyrum, cinchona, opium. *803 Sir H. Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCIIL 268 Very little tannin is found in 
cinchona, or in the other barks suppo.sed to be possessed of 
febrifuge properties. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Cinchona.^ There 
are.. twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 
them yield commercial Cinchona. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, a* simple atirib. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 205 The Cinchona forests. 

Penny Cycl.y 11 . 169/1 P^pig..has. .long lived in the 
Cinchona countries. 1858 R. Hogg yegei. Kingd, 403 The 
genuine cinchona trees are confined exclusively to South 
America. *870 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 The cinchona plan- 
tations in tne Madras Government gardens are most 
thriving. 

b. Comb.,^% cinchona-bark, the bark of several 
species of cinchona, of great medicinal value as a 
tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuifs Bark, 
Peruvian Bark, Quinquina* Cinchona-bases, 
alkaloids contained in Cinchona bark ; Oinchona- 
red, an amorphous dark reddish-brown substance, 
obtained from Cinchona bark. 

xSii A. T. Thomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 595 Infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark. 1881 Med. Temp. yml. XLVIII, 176 
During convalescence red cinchona bark strengthens and 
sustains nerve power. 1888 Spectator 30 June 916/1 That 
most priceless of barks, the ‘ chinchona bark ”, truly called 
by the yuina~quina\ i.e. ‘bark of barks'. 187s 

ISK^ JOkt. Arts I. 804 Cinchona Red, an amorphous dark 
reddish-brown substance, obtained from. .Peruvian bark. 

Hence Ciachoixaceous (sigk^?n^^Jos), a. Bot., 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonacese of 
which Cinchona is the typical genus. CinchoxtaX 
a. Bot., epithet of Lindley’s ' alliance ’ of natural 
orders related to the Cinchonacese. ChiichO'lLar 
mine, Chent., a base C19 H24 Nj O obtained from 
cinchona. Ci'nchonate, a salt of cinchonic acid, 
Cincho'nia, Chem. — Cinchonine. Cinchonic (siq- 
k^*nik) a., of or pertaining to cinchona, as in Cin- 
ehonic Cii HjiOa, obtained from cinchona; 


formerly applied to Quinic acid ; cinchonic red 
cinchona red, Cinchoni*cia, Cincho*nioine, an 
alkaloid isomeric with cinchonine. Cinchoni'dia, 
Cincho'nidine, another of the cinchona bases, 
isomeric with cinchonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the plane of polarization of a 
ray of light to the left. 

i86g Livingstone Zambesi xxvii. 563 There are several 
cinchonaceous trees also in the country, 1866 Treas. Bot. 
1 . 285/2 Cinchonaceae . . A natural order . . characterizing 
Lindley's cinchonal alliance. x88x Nature No. 627. 23 
Cinchonaraine . , diflfers from Cinchonine in having 2 atoms 
more hydrogen. 1808 Thomson Oxalic A cid in Phil. T rofis. 
XCVIII. 66 note, Cinchonate of lime. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chem. xxviii.aSs Cinchonia, and quinia. .are alka- 
line principles, both contained in Peruvian bark. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII. 174/1 Slightly soluble red colouring matter or red 
cinchonic acid. _ 1858 R. Hogg Vegei. Kingd. 407 Kinic 
Acid, or, as it is sometimes called, Cinchonic and Quinic 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. 1:853 
Pasteur in Pharmac. Jml, XIII. 374 When cinchonine. . 
is subjected to the action of heat, it becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with it, but possessing totally 
different characters. This new base I call cinchonicine. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 431 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and quinicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. 1853 Pasteur in Pharmac. 
Jrttl. XIII. 374 The other base, to which I give the name 
of cinchonidine. 

Cinclionine (si*qk^n9in). Chem. [f. Cinchona 
- h-lNE.] An organic alkaloid, C20 H24 N2 O, with 
febrifuge qualities, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

182$ Good Study Med. 11 . 134 The French Chemists have 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind. 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former is the more 
powerful. _ i88x Gard. Ckron. XVI. 687 Barks grown_ at 
low elevations contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those at high elevations. 

2 . Cinchonine group, the group of chemical sub- 
stances containing cinchonine, and the bases cin~ 
chonicine and cinchonidine isomeric with it, with 
their derivatives. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII- 479. 

Hence Ciiic 2 ioaiin.*ic Acid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are Cinchominates. 

X879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 482 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid, .yields, .cinchoninic acid, etc. 

Cinchonism (srqk^jniz’m). [f. CiNCHON-A-f 
-ISM.] The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

1857 T. Watson Led. Princ. g Prod. Physic Ixxxvi. (L.), 
The condition here called cinchonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 187J5 H. Wood Therap, 
(1^^) 61 The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Ci3ic]iOB.ize (si’qk^^nsiz), v. [f. Cinchona - b 
-IZE.] To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 

1863 R. Burton Abeokuta II. 7 A prophylactic, .chinchon- 
ized wine. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 28 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Cinchonized ppl. a. ; Cinchoniza*tion sh. 

X87S H. Wood Therap. [xZ-jg) 538 Symptoms similar to 
those seen in cinchonization. 

Cinchouology (siqktin^’ldd^i). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

1884 New York Med. ^ml. 21 June 692 An historical re- 
view of the subject of ' cinchonology 

Cilicli 03 l 0 *met 2 ^. ^ The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cinchona bark. 

x8^ Royle & Headland Mai. Med. (ed. 5) 511 There 
are several rough methods of Cinchonometry. 

Ciucimial (sinsi-nal), a. Bot. [f. L. cincinnus 
(see below) -b -al.] Belonging to a cincinnus, 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Cincinnate, a, nonce-wd. [f. L. cincinndtus 
having curled hair, f. cincinnus curl, ringlet.] 
Of hair : Curled, in ringlets, {affectedi) 

1873 M. Collins Sg, Silchester IL vi. 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
saries, etc. 

Cinciima'tian, a. nonce-wd. [f. the name of 
Cincinnatus, viho was called from the plough to 
the Dictatorship.] Like that of Cincinnatus, 

i8ta Byron JValtz ii. note, Cincinnatian progress in agri- 
culture. 

II CiuciusxilS (sinsim^s). Bot. [Lat., curl, 
ringlet.] A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as in the forget-me-not. 

X857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 8t This scorpioid cyme or 
cincinnus. 

II Cinclis (sig’klis). Zool. PI. einclides (si-g- 
klidzz). [ad. Gr. mytcKis latticed gate.] One of 
the openings in the bodies of some sea-anemones, 
probably serving for emission of the thread-cells. 

x86i J. R. Greene Mam Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 135 Mr. 
Gosse .. gives the name of ‘ cinclides to these apertures. 
1869 Nicholson toi. 

CiU-Ct (siqkt), ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. cinct-us pa. 
pple. of cing^re to gird.] Girt, encircled, sur- 
rounded. (Construed as a participle ; cf. com- 
pact.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls^ I. 271 Alle Fraunce is cincte 
with thre nowble waters. 1840 Browning Sordello vi. 450 
Thus girt With circumstance, next change beholds them 
cinct Quite otherwise. 1867 Longf. Dante, Purgai. xxx. 31 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. 


Cincture (si'qktiui), sb. [ad. L. cinctura girdle, 
f. cinct- ppl. stem of cing-fre to gird : see -UEE.] 

1 . A girding, encompassing, or encircling ; en- 
closure, environment, compass, embrace, 'girdle’. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. i. 32 He, That girds earth in the cinc- 
ture of the sea. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. i. (1865) 242 A yet 
securer cincture of excluding garden walls. 1875 Meriv ale 
Gen, Hist. Rome i. (1877) 5 The seven hills were . . united 
within the cincture of a single wall. 

■fb. Spec. Cincture of sword: The girding on 
of a sword, as a ceremony of investiture with a 
dukedom or earldom. Obs. 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 17 By cincture of 
a sword, we him ennoble reallie. x6io Holland Camden’s 
Brit. I. 249. 1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. i. in, 
iii. (1743) ^63 h. Duke is at this day created by Patent, 
anciently by cincture of sword, 
f 2 . concr. An enclosure, enclosed area. Obs. rare. 
1627 Drayton Shepk, Serena (R.), Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture. 

3 . concr. That which encircles or encompasses, 
a. spec, A girdle or belt for the waist. (Mostly 
or in reference to ancient times.) 

[1595 Shaks. Tohn IV. iii, 155 iGlobe ed.) See Centure.] 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1117 Th’ American so girt With 
feathered Cincture, naked else and wilde, 1791 Cowper 
Iliad IV. 251 To draw the arrow from his cincture. 1814 
WoRDSW. White Doe vn. 57 Her dress A vest with wooUen 
cincture tied. 1853 Cdl. "Wiseman Ess. iii. 387 The alb and 
cincture which any minister could wear in a church of 
London or Bristol. 1879 Farrar .SA (1883) 350 Au- 
gustus . . in the semi-nude cincture of a divinity. 

b. Hrch. ‘ The ring, list, or fillet at the top and 
bottom of a column, which divides the shaft from 
the capital and base ’ (Gwilt). 

1696 Phillips s.v., In Building, the Cincture is that part 
which makes the middle of the Baluster of the lonick 
Order. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Cincture, or Cemture..lftiei 
cincture is supposed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi- 
tive wooden columns, 

C. gen. Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, etc. ; an environment ; a sur- 
rounding border or belt. 

17x5 tr. Pancirolhis’ Rerum Mem. I. iv. v, 165 [A] Dia- 
dem, .was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. 185^ Smedley Occult Sc. 361 This 
golden cincture [a wedding-ring], x8S9 J* Hedderwick 
Lays Mid. Age 81 O that her cincture were thy seeking 
arms. i86x A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. xgth C. 112 The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. X876 Gladstone 
Synchr, Homer 12 At various points on the cincture of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Cincture (si’gktiuj), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
girdle, gird ; to encircle, encompass, surround, 

X79X E. Darwin Bot. Gard. ii. 92 Twenty Priests . , Cinc- 
tured with ephods. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 181 The fire, 
whose bright etherial ray Cinctures with immortality the 
soul. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 8 A., barren Country 
Cinctured by the ocean grey. 1875 Longf. Pandora 1, 
Thus her hair was cinctured. 

Hence Cimotured ppl. a., gjrdled. 

*757 Gray Progr. Poesy ii. 2 ffheir feather-cinctur'd chief. 
1791 Cowper Iliad v. 1018 His cinctured waist. X841 W. 
Spalding Italy^ ^ It. Isl. I. 33 Long cinctured robes. 

Cinder (si'ndsi), .yA Forms : 1 sinder, sindor, 
synder, 5 syn-, cyndyr, oyndre, 5-6 syndre, 5-7 
synder, 6 sindar, cindr©, zynder, 6-7 sinder, 8 
cynder, 6- cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, OE. sinder {symler) scoria, slag of metal: 
corresp. to OHG. sintar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
rcio^.Q. sinter, ON. sindr sinder, sinner) 
all pointing to an OTeut. *sindro{m. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F, cendre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling cinder, 
and influenced the later sense ; cf, 
at\oo Black Bk. Admiralty II. 180 Earils de cendres: 
{y^th c. Eng. iransl. barelllis] of syndres.)] 

1 . The refuse or dross thrown off from iron or 
other metals in the furnace ; scoria, slag. (Usually 
va singi) IHqw techn. 

Forge-cinder, iron slag from a forge or bloomery. Mill- 
cinder, the slag from the puddling furnaces of a rolling- 
mill. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. x8o8 Scoria, sinder. a xooo Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 200/24 Caries, putredo ligfiorum, uel ferri, 
sindor. <xzzoo Ibid, 336/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Tre- 
visA Barth. De P. li. xvi. xlv, (Tollem. MS.}, Synder is 
calde Scoria, and is J>e filhe of yren J?at is clensid J>er fro in 
fyre. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 78 Cyndyr of fie smytbys fyre, 
casuma. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 69 In Smiths 
cinders. 1709 Hearne Collect. II. 170 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean . . (of which our best Iron is made) is . . the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Romans’ time. x8o2 
Med. Jml. VIII. 305 The experiment with finery cinder 
and charcoal. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Cinder, slag. 
jEg. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxiii. (1483) 69 Tho that 
ben founden fyne gold . . and tho that ben founden asshes 
and synder. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Consider. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 426 ‘ Oh,’ he said . . * if there’s cinder in the iron, 
'tis because there was cinder in the pay.’ 
b. (see quot) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 
moved in forging. 

2 . The residue of a combustible substance, esp. 
coal, after it has ceased to flame, and so also, after 
it has ceased to bum. 

a. An ember or piece of glowing coal, or similar 
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CINDER, 

substance, wbicli bas ceased to dame. (Now 
merged in b.) 

1535 CovEKDALE fsa. xlvii. ^4 Strawe .. yf it be kindled 
with fyre . . yet it geueth no zynders to warme a man by. 
16x1 Speed nisi. Gt. ix. xviii. (16:52) 897 The Synders 
of dissensions . . presently brake forth into a rnore raging 
flame, a 1745 Swift CJ.), If . • the fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Mod. A red-hot 
cinder fell out and burned the carpet. 

b. esp. A small piece of coal from which the 
gaseous or volatile constituents have been burnt, 
but which retains much of the carbon, so that it is 
capable of further combustion without dame. 

1330 Palsgr. 205 Cynders of coles, h'eze. x 6 ’j^ Plot 
S taff ordsk, (1686 1 94 Supplying the furnace . . with the 
Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 
into the Ashes and gotten from them with a Seiveh^ 1709 
Steele TaiUr^ No. 69 r 8 Employed in sifting Cinders. 
1773 Johnson in Boswell xxvih, So many bellows have 
blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by this time 
become a cinder. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IL 
vn. V. 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there. 1867 W. 
W. Smyth Coal Coal-mining 2 Coal cinders have been 
found amid the ruins of several of the Roman stations. 

f e. pi. Coke. Obs. 

1703 Land, Gaz. No. 3892/t An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders. 

d. pL Vaguely used for : Residue of combustion ; 
ashes. Still so used dialectally, though in ordinary 
language * cinders ’ are quite distinct from * ashes * 
or the powdery incombustible residue. Also fig. 

£ 1400 Maundev. ix. loi And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle faire apples , . but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he schall fynde with in hem coles and 
cyndres. 1387 Greene Enpkites Censure to Philaut. Wks. 

( GrosartlVi. 192 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 
had smotherecf vp litle sparkes of forepassed affection, 1588 
Munday in Farr S. P. A'/za. (1845) I. 226 All thy pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe. xsM Shakb. Tit. A. lu iv. 57. 
1598 Drayton Heroic Ep. xxiii, 179 And from blacke Bin- 
ders, and rude heapes of Stones, Shall gather up the Mar- 
tyrs sacred bones. 1878 Morley Byron Crit. Misc., Ser. 
I, 224 The fire, which yet smoulders with abundant life 
underneath the grey cinders. 

f 3. pi. The ^ ashes ’ of a dead body after crema- 
tion or {fransf.) decomposition ; (see Ash sh.'^ 4 ). 

<21547 Surrey JSneid iv. (R.), Is there no fayth Pre- 
seru’d to the cinders of Sichee ? 1577 tr, BullingePs Decades 
(1592) 256 He would not haue so much as the very cinders 
to remame of so wicked men. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 In 
the Goffm . . there was nothing to be seen but a little light 
Cinders about the sides. 1658 Sir__T. Browne Hydriot. 
iii 16 What virtue yet sleeps in this terra damnata and 
aged cinders. 

4, Volcanic scoria. 

1774 Gqldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . iot The volcano ejected 
cinders, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 66 A stratum of 
cinders or of pumice .stone. t83(J Emerson Nature, Lan- 
guage Wks. (Bohn) XI. 152 Like travellers using the cinders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs. 

+ 6 . Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 
1362 Act 5 Elis. c. 13 § 3 Grounds ..wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England i. xviii, The^ haie of our low medowes is . . 
full of sandie cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our 
cattell. X649 Blith Eng. Imprm. Impr. (1653) 137 Which 
..Lands were so gravelly of nature., yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places turned to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casts forth of his fire, as the corruption of his Iron, 
Fire, & Coales congealed). 

6 . slang. Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink. 

1873 Glang Diet, Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to ‘ take a soda with a cinder in it 
The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor. 

7. aiirib. and Comb., as cinder-heap, -mozmf% 

cinder-dropping, -like adjs., etc. ; cinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum of cinders; spec, a qnarryman’s 
name for a geological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle Furbeck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shells ; cinder-fall, * the inclined plane on 
which the melted slag from a blast-furnace 
de.scends ^ I cinder-frame, a wire frame in front 
of the tubes of a locomotive engine, to prevent the 
escape of ignited cinders ; cinder-graya., ? ashen- 
gray; cinder-notcK, ^ the hole through which 
cinder ’ or slag *is tapped from a furnace' (Ray- 
mond ; emder-patb., a footpath, 

or running- track, laid with cinders; cinder- 
pig, pig-iron made from ores with admixture of 
‘cinder' or slag; cinder-plate, the iron plate 
forming the front of a bloomery ; cinder-sabled 
ppl. a,, blackened with cinders ; cinder-sifter, a. 
one who sifts cinders (also figl) ; b. a contrivance 
for sifting dust or ashes from cinders; cinder- 
tap aa cinder-mteh ; cinder-tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring boiling water on cinders, ad- 
ministered to young children; cinder -wencli, 
-woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. 

x888 ,T. Hardy fVessex.T., The seqoiid' stranger, the man 
in^ ‘*cinder-gray’-_ 1855 Carlyle Misc, (X857) IV. 361 
Riddled from the big, Historical *cinder-heap.s, 1573 Gas- 
coigne Wks. 83 Thu.<> all in fiame.s I *sinderlike 
consume. x 86 ^ Ec/w g Oct., For the puiyose of conveying 
the cinder from the furnaces there is a fixed engine which 
dmws it up an incline to the ‘ *ciader mount ^ 1881 Ray- 


mond Mining Gloss,, *Cinder-tap, Cinder-notch, the hole 
through which cinder is tapped from a furnace. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 907/2 St, Paul's School . . has . . a 
quarter-mile *cinder path. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Life . . 
isn’t all Cinder-path, Charlie, 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr. XV. (1873! 142 She., opes the door with *cinder- 
sabled hands. 1876 Spurgeon Commenting 8 Gill was a 
^cinder-sifter among the Targums, the Talmuds, etc. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 71/a Acting as a ‘Tidy Betty' with 
Cinder-sifter. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull (1735) 32 She . . 
went abroad like a *cynder-wench. 1786 Loud. Mag. Oct. 
546 She. .envies every cinder-wench she meets. x 6 . , Ess. 
Satire ( J.), To find it out’s the ^cinder-woman's trade. 

Cinder (si-ndai', v. Also 5 scin-. [f. prec.] 
trazis. To burn to a cinder, reduce to cinders. 
Alsoyf^. Hence Cindered, Cindering ppl. adjs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xii, This citie Shulde into 
scindred asshes tourned be. 1357 North tr. Gueuara's 
Diall Pr. 86 b. His graued ghost and cindred moulde. 
<^2:575 Gascoigne Fruiies Warre xvi, Where sword and 
cindring flame Consume. 1628 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 
(R.i, Untold griefs choak, cynder the heart, 1846 Prowett 
FEschylud Prometh. Bound 18 His brawny force All thun- 
der-scathed and cindered. 1869 E. Garrett Crust <§• Cake 
xxxvi. (1871) 447 Burnt up- .like a cindered bannock. 

CindereTla. Name of the heroine of a well- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusively to a 
cinder- woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also, ( = Cin- 
derella dance) an early dancing party where the 
guests are invited until twelve o'clock only. Cin- 
dereTlasMp. nonce-wd. 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion ‘ Cinderellas ’. 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 5/2 The ‘Cin- 
derella dance' is much affected. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead 
Men's Shoes I. i. 9 Her Cinderella-ship never brought her 
so low as this, 

Cmderous (si'ndoras), a. 7'are. Also cin- 

drOUS. [f. CiNDEB jA + -00s.] *=ClNDERY I. 

1607 Sylvester Du Barias n. rv. H, Metals, .of a certain 
sharp and cindrous humor. 1845 E. Warburton Crescent 

Cross I. 307 (cindrous). 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 75 
With a cinderous smell. 

Cindery (si-ndoii), a. [f. Cinder sb. + -y^.] 

1. Of the nature or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cinders. 

1363 Golding Ovid's Met. i. (ispsl 12 The roofe . . with 
cindrie mosse was almost over-growne. 1800 Hurdis Fav. 
Village A sear’d and cindery spot. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dont. Aniusem. 104 Lead . . in the form of a black cindery 
precipitate. 1833 Lyell Princ. GeoZ. III. 187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter. 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt out 

1878 SvMONDS So 7 in. M. Angelo xlvi, Within an old man’s 
cindery breast. 

2. Begrimed with cinders. 

X848 Dickens Dombeyyjg Mr.Toodle, cindery and swart, 
wasyefreshing himself with tea. 

Cindery (si* ndoril, sb. nonce-wd, A repository 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. 

1863 Sala Capi. Dangerous I. viii. 220 , 1 remained under 
charge of Ciceley of the Cindery. 

t Cinefa'ction, Obs. [ad. med.L. cinefaction- 
em (cf. cinefact-us in Lucretius), f. cinis, ciner- 
ashes + -f actio making.] Reduction to ashes ; in- 
cineration ; concr. a thing incinerated. 

^ i6i2 Woodall .S'/ziJX’- Mate'N’k^. (1653) 268 Cinefaction. is 
ignition converting Vegetables and Animals by a very ve- 
hement heat into Cineres. x6s7 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 
69 Cinefaction is most competent to combustion, 1822 T. Mit- 
CHELL^l ristoph.ll. 202 Bake me And make me A cinefaction. 

f Cinefy, v. rare- ^. [f. L. type '^cineficd-re.'\ 

x6s6 Blount Glossop\, Cinefy, to bring to ashes. 

Cinematic, -al, var. of Kinematic, -ae. 

1883 Aihenwnm 5 Mar, 281/3 Kinematics, or, as it used to 
be called, cinematics, the name having . . been translated 
from the French cinhnatique, is the geometry of motion. 

Cinenclijnna (sme*qkiraaL Bot. Also cinen- 
chym. [f. Gr. tdv-uv to move -f infusion, 

after parenckytna, etc.] Laticiferous tissue ; tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. 

1833 Lindley Itttrod. AW.(x848) I, 21 I.,aticiferous tissue, 
or Clmenchym. 1876 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) IV. 87/2 The latex 
exhibits movements which have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue by some authors. 

Hence Cineitchymatoxis (-ki'matas;, a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. 

1833 LmoLwe Ititrod. Bot, (X848) II. 331 The cinenchy- 
matons vessels, in which . . cydosis goes on. 

Cineraceous (siner^t jus), a. [f. L. cinerdee-us 
ashy + -ous.} Of the nature or colour of ashes. 

X864 Webster cites Martvn. x866 Treas. Bot, Cinera- 
ccous, ash-greyish. 

Cmeraria vsinere^-ria). Bot PL -as. [mod. 
Lat., fern, of L, cinerdrius pertaining to ashes, f. 
ciner-em ashes. So named from the ash-coloured 
down on the leaves.] A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Senecio'), mostly natives 
of South Africa, with blue or puiple flowers, but 
assuming very various colours under cultivation. 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal ii. xxviii, (1633) 281 Cineraria, or ash 
coloured St. James Wort. 1664 Evelyn Kcd. Hori.KX’j'sg) 
227 [PlantsI not perishing but in excessive colds . 
etc, [2731-7 Miller Gard, Diet. (ed. 3) s.v- yacobsea, yaco- 
hsea A/ricana. .African Shrubby Ragwort, with cut Leaves, 
and the under Part of an Ash Colour.! 1838 Glenny Gard, 
Every-day Bk. 274/1 Cinerarias will not bear the frost, 
187X Daily News 22 Mar., 'The C!reat Western Station,. is 
smothered in azaleas, camellia, cinerarias^ and lilacs. 


11 Cinerarium (sin&e»*ri;^m). [Lat., in same 
sense ; see next, and -aeium.] A place for de- 
positing the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1880 Times 9 Oct., In the qemeteiy of Milan, near the 
Crematorium . . a Cinerarium is to be erected. 

Cinerary (si*nerari), a. [ad. L. cmerdri-us 
pertaining to ashes. Cf. F. cineraire.'] Of or per- 
taining to ashes. Cinerary urn, 7Jase : a sepul- 
chral urn used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

X7SO Phil. Trans. XLVII. 107 One of those cinerary 
urns. 1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 345 Larger urns, 
some for cinerary purposes. x8^ Howells l/ndisc. Country 
i. 6 There are cinerary associations with fire places. 

Cineration (siner^i -Jon), rare-^. [f. L. type 
*cinerd-re, cinerd-tus to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter occurs in med.L. (Du Cange). In mod. 

F. cine rati Oft. See -ation.] Reduction to 

ashes. 

1708-13 Kersey, Cinefaction or Cinerafmi. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cy cl., Cineration, in chymistry, the reduction of wood, 
or any other combustible matter, into ashes, by means of fire. 

. .This, others call cine/ay ion. 1753 Jonmm, Cineration, 
the reduction of any thing by fire to ashes. A term of 
chyniLstry. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

Cinerator (si-n^r^ritoi). [agent-noun f. L. type 
cinerdre : see prec.] A furnace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. 

1880 Libr. UnhK Knmvl. IV. 447 A pentagonal cinerator 
for the use of Hindus and the other Hindu castes. 

Cinereal (sinD-rial'), a. [f. as next + -al.] 
tl. -Cinerary. Ohs. rare. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. iii. 103 A cinereal urn. 

2. -Cinereous. 

C1878 Oxf. Bible Helps 95 Cinereal crows. 

Cinereous (sinLTias), a. [f. L. cinere-us ash- 
coloured (f. ciner-em ashes) +■ -ous.] 

1. Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, ashen-gray; spec. 
in names of birds having ash-coloured feathers, as 
the cinereous crow, cinereous eagle, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Ani/ 7 i.^ Min. Introd., [The] partrig, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. 17^ 
Pennant Penguins m. Phil. 'Trans. LVIIL 92 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 142 Cinereous crows . . brave the severest winter. 
1813 Binglev Anim. Biog. led. 4) IL 71 The great or cine- 
reous shrike. 1863 Gosse Land <§* Sea (1874) 14. 

2. Of the nature of ashes. 

x8ii Pinkerton II. 4^35 Round cinereous bodies. 
1831 Carlyle Sart Res. in. vii, She must first burn-out, 
and lie as a dead cinereous heap. 

1] caiackr. ? Baked to a cinder, over-cooked. 

1807 i^din. Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguineous partiality 
had given way to a taste for cinereous . . meats. 
Cinerescent (Sinere'sent), a. rare, [ad, late 
L. cinerescent-em pres. pple. of cimresebre to turn 
to ashes.] Inclining to ash-colour ; grayish. 

1880 in Webster Supp. 

CiuemtiouH (sineri-Jas), a. Also 7 -eious. 
[f. L. cinerici’Us, -this ashy, like ashes + -OUS.] 

1, Ash-coloured, ashen-gray ; in Anat. used of 
the * gray-matter' of the brain and spinal cord. 

x686 in Phil. Trans. XVI. 230 Very little of the cineritious 
Colour to be seen. 1697 Ibid. XIX. M4 Whether I did dis- 
tinguish the Cinericious and Medullary Substances. 1791 
Pearson in Phil. 'Prans. LXXXL 353 A light grey or cineri- 
tious heavy powder, 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 35 A medullary 
nucleus, .enveloped by the grey or cineritious matter. 

2. Of the nature of ashes or cinders. 

1732 P. Delany IL 226 (R.) Broken and burnt 

rocks, ruins of buildings, and cineritious earth, 1782 Misc, 
in Ann, Reg, xyzh The soil of the plain is cineritious. 1803 

G. S, Faber Cabiri IL 389 No cineritious remains are 
visible, .and. .there are no marks of cremation in the cave, 
xZ'^ FrasePs Mag. III. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

CiXLenLlent (sme*ii«lent), a. rare-^. [f. L. 
ciner-em ashes ; cf. pulverulent * F till of ashes * 
(J.), of the texture of ashes, 
xds6 Blount Glossogr., Cinerulent {cincmlentns\ full of 
ashes. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

Cinfoly, obs. form ol‘ Cinquefoil. 

Cingalese (siijgB/z), a, and sb. Forms: 7 
Cingala, Singalo, 8 Oinglass. ff. Skr. Smhalam 
Ceylon, sinhalds people of Ceylon ; in Tamil 
piigala.l adj. Of Ceylon, sb. A native of Ceylon ; 
the language of Ceylon. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. v.xvii. 460 The Singales or Native 
Inhabitants. Ibid., The Cingala.s are very" cunning Arti- 
ficers in all mettalls. 1704 Collect Voy. (Churchill) IL 698/2 
Two Cingaleses . .\\\iSi. themselves. 1868 Mai.lkson French 
in India i. 27 Some native Cingalese in Dutch pay. 

Cingle (siq-gl). Forms: 5 syngle, sengle, 6 
sangle, single, 7 - cingle. [a. OF. eengle (nth c.), 
sengle ( 12 th c.) ; in mod.F. sattglex—L. cingulum 
girdle.] A girdle ; anything that girds or sur- 
rounds ; a girth, a belt. 

C1430 Lvdg. Bochas iv. vi. (1554) 104 a, This tirant de- 
ceiuable, Gaue him another syngle, made of wul. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 412/1 The senglys or gyrthes of the 
hors. 1580 Hollyband Treas. P'r. 'Tong, V^ 7 ie sangle, a 
sengle or girth. 1708-X3 Kersey, Cmgle, a Girth for a 
Horse. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk,, Cvtgle (from cir-cmgle). 
A belt worn by seamen. 

t Ciagling, vbl. sb. Obs. rare-'^. [f. possible 
vb. CiNOLE, L prec.] Girdling, tight-lacing. 
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x6o3 TLomo Moutatg'fie(x6x^) 133 To become slender in 
wast. . what cingling, will they [women] not indure. 

j| Cingnlar. [See Sanglier. j ‘ A wild boar 
in its fifth year. HoweW (HalliwelL) 

II CisigTlilim (si-ggizdzpm'i. The Latin word for 
^girdle, belt’ [f.root of to gird], occasionally 

used as a technical term for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cincture or girdle ; also 
the part of the body round which a girdle is worn, 
the waist, c, Anat, A band of dental substance 
surrounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals, d. ZooL The transverse series of 
bony bands in the armour of the armadillo, e. 
The clitellum or band of higher-coloured rings in 
the body of earthworms. 

1:847 Craig, Cingulum^ in Zoology, a term applied to the 
neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. i8^6-B W. Clark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool, 1 . 231 Clitellum or cingulum, a tumid fleshy glandular 
zone. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 264 A ‘band* of dental 
substance (termed the cingulum) may surround the tooth. 
1877 CouES Fur Anim, vh, 203 A simple conical cusp, two- 
rooted, with . . a well-marked cingulum. 1877 Huxley A uat. 
Jnv. An. V. 221 Cingulum or clitellum. 

Cinieke, obs. form of Cynic. 

II Oiniphes, sb, pL Obs, Also oinifes. A word 
taken over from the Vulgate [repr. Gr, atcvi(p€Sj 
pL of (TKvhpj of the LXX.], where it is applied to 
the insects which constituted the third plague of 
'Kgy^i {Exod, viii. 17) ; variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

atS7t Jewel On yoskuavi. 1-3. 980 The Ciniphes were 
but little, yet they are reckoned among the great plagues of 
God. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. civ. 31 And the cinifes in al 
their coastes. 1656 Blount Glassogr.^ Ciniph, a gnat. i66a 
Stillingfi- Orig, Sacr, n.x. § ro(ed, 3) 358 In turning the 
dust into ciniphes [v.r. Ciphinies] (which we render lice). 
[Bailey has ‘ciniphes’.] 

Cinit, obs. form of Zenith. 

Cink;e, -foil, obs. form of Cinque, -foil. 

Cannabar (simabai). Forms: 4 cynoper, 5 
eenopere, cynabare, 6-7 cinaper, 6 -8 cinoper, 
7 cinnambre, sinaper, synaper, sinopre, eina- 
ber, sinabar, cinabre, cynnaber, 7-8 cinnaber, 
7-9 cinabar, 7- cinnabar, [ad. OF. cinabre or 
L. cinnabaris^ ad. Gr. xivva^apt, a word of oriental 
origin : cf. Pers. zanjzfrah in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. zinober,y\ 

1 . The red or crystalline form of mercuric sul- 
phide (Pig" S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rhombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 
tine lustre, the most important ore of mercury. 

Hepatic cintiabar : a variety of native cinnabar of a liver- 
brown colour. 

<2x59^ Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 229 Great quantitie of quicksilver 
and Cinaper. 16x0 B. Jonson Alch. i. iiL (t6i6) 616 You 
shall deale much, with minerails . . argaile, alkaly, Cinoper. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 227 Sinabar . . is a 
deadly medicine made half of quick-silver, and half of 
Brimstone by Art of fire. 16^ Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643) 294 
Cinoper . . otherwise called Vermilion. 1685 Boyle Salub. 
Air 64 Cinnabar, which is the Ore of Quicksilver. 1727 
Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. BezoarStone^ Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome 
IIL xlvii- 398 The cinnabar or siilphuret of quicksilver, of 
the famous mine,s of Almaderu 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
III. 912 Mercuric Sulphide .. exists both amorphous and 
crystallised ; in the former state it is black ; in the latter^ it 
has a fine red colour and constitutes the well-known pig- 
ment called cinnabar or Vermillion. 

2 . The same used as a pigment ; Vermilion. 

1382 Wyclif yer, xxii. 14 [He] maketh cedre couples, and 

peynteth with cynoper (1388 with reed colour]. «;i420 
Ballad, an Husb. xn. 118 Write oute whate the list with 
cynabare. 168S R. Holme A rmoury i* 13 The colors . . 
swarvy red, synaper, or lake color. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art VI. (1848) 213 Blue, white, and hfack, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. *8ia Davy Chem. 
Philos. 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called^ cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion. 

t b. transf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 

1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Sonn. xxvi, Front th' orient bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies Heavenly cinabre. 

J 3 . Cinnabar qf antimony i * name for sulphuret of 
antimony, which was formed during an old process 
for making butter of antimony, in which mercury 
was used ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

1674 R. Godfrey InJ. ^ A b. Physic 29 To work he went on 
Gold and Mercury . . coujoyn’d them with Antimony . . and 
firmly resolv’d, after he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold, X751 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Cin- 
nabar of Antimony^ a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude antimony, sublimed. 

1 4 . Dragon’s blood ; properly the red resinous 
juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 
of Dragon’s and Elephant’s blood. In this sense 
nsually in the Latin form. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxvii. (1495) 878. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy, 11 , 11. 331 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris, 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 532 Cinnambre, which is the mixed bloud of their fel 
dragons and mighty elephants. ^ 2607 Topsell Serpents 
{1653) 613 His and their bloud is mingled both together, 
whereof the Ancients made their Cinnabaris, 

5 . attrib. Vermilion-coloured ; deep red or scarlet. 
So in coinh. as cinnahar-red. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11 . 250 A precipitate of a 


dark cinnabar colour. 2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 14 Dec., Of 
a dingy cinnabar tint. 18S2 Garden 23 Dec. 553/1 Lip 
white, with a cinnabar botch on the disc. 

6. Cinnabar motli, collectors’ name of Calli- 
morpha Jacobma., a British moth. 

Cmnabaric (sinabse-rik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
= next. ■ 

Cinnabarind (simabaroin, -in), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INE. Cf. F. cinaBarin, formerly cinabrin ‘red, 
ruddie (as Vermillion) ’ Cotgr.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertaining to, cinnabar. 

1685 Boyle Salub. Air xi The Soil containing these cin- 
nabarine veins. X713 Sprengnell in jP/iz 7 . 7V2:w.XXVIIL 
138 Cinnabarine Medicines were successfully applied, 1754 
Huxham ibid. XLVIII. 845 The cinnabarine preparation, 
t Cinuaberoxis, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to cinnabar. 

1658 J. Rowland Moufefs Tkeat. Dts. 1127 Those places 
are of a Cinnaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red, 

t Cinna*brian, a. Obs. rare-^. [Cf. Cinna- 
barine.] Cinnabar-coloured. 

c 1668 Sir T. Browne Works (1880) III. 508 Fine cinna- 
brian tips of the wings. 

Ci'Xinamate. Chem. [f. L. cinnam-uzn cinna- 
mon +- ate.] A salt of cinnamic acid. CTunamal 
« Cinnamic aldehyde. So Cinna’mein ■« benzjd- 
cinnamate C9H7O2.C7H7, a constituent of Peru 
and Tolu balsams, etc,, crystallizing in shining 
prisms, Oi'unameue, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
Cg Hg, or CgHs — CaHs {Ethenyl-benzene, phenyl- 
ethene'), a very mobile and volatile colourless oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mic acid, storax, or the resin of Peru balsam ; also 
called danamol, and Styrol. Cinname’Jiyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed from cinnamic 
aldehyde, as cinnamenylacrylic, cinnamenylangelic. 
Cinn.a*2uic, of or pertaining to cinnamon, as in 
Cinnamic acid, C9 H^Oa, or Cg Hj — C^Ha O . OH 
{phenylctcrylic acid), a monatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil ; cinna- 
mic aldehide C<j H7 OH, cinnamic alcohol Cg Hjo O 
etc. Ci'unamide, the amide of cinnamyl C9 H7 
O . Ha N, a white crystalline substance. Ci’nua- 
myl, the aromatic monatomic radical, C9 H7 O', of 
cinnamic acid, etc. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 45 The cinnamate 
of silver. 1876 Harley 3 Iat. Med. 458 The cinnamates 
are monobasic. 1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. 771 Cinnamene 
is a very mobile, colourless oil. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
420 It oxidizes first to cinnamyl aldehyde and then to cin- 
namic acid. i88x Nature XXIV. 229 Bertagnini, in 1856 
.. obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oil of bitter 
almonds. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. ^9 Styrol, or Cin- 
namol, is found in liquid storax. 1838 T- Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 44 The baseof cinnamonic acid, to which they 
have given the name of cinnamoyl, 1876 Harley Mat, 
Med. 4S7 Oil of cinnamon is composed of cinnamyl hydride, 
Cinnambre, obs. form of Cinnabar. 
Cinnamite (si-namoit). Min. [f. Cinna.m-on 
+ -ITS.] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

1814 Allen Min. Nomen. 12. 

Cinnamo'meoiis^ a. rare. [f. L. type *cm- 
namdme-us •¥ -oxiS?i Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature or quality of cinnamon. 

1851-60 in M AVNE Exp. Lex. 

CilL 3 iaillO*mic, [f. L. cinnamdm-um (see 
next)+-ic.] Of cinnamon : in C'^?w. = Cinnamic. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 178/2 When oil of cinnamon is 
exposed to oxygen gas. .the result is the cinnamomic acid. 
Cinnamon (si-naman). Forms: 5 syiia2noin(e, 
cynamone, 5-6 sinamome, cyuamum, 5 -7 cyna- 
mome, 6 ciiiamoni(e, cinnamum, cino-, cyno- 
mome, sinamon, (synemond, -mont), 6-7 
cynamom, syn-, cynamon, 6-8 cinamon, 7 
cinnamom, -mun, (-mond, cynament, cina-, 
synamond), 7- cinnamon, [a. F. cinnamome, 
also in 16th c. cinamoTtde, ad. L. cinnarndm-um, 
a. Gr, KtvvdiiWfiov, There was also a later Gr, 
icivva/jtovj whence L. cinnamon, cinnamum, to 
which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. The Gr. was of Semitic origin *«Heb, 
qinndmon, cinnamon.] 

1 . The inner bark of an East Indian tree (see 2), 
dried in the sun, in rolls or * quills and used as a 
spice. It is of a characteristic yellowish brown 
colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 
a carminative and restorative. 

c X430 Lydg. Bochas vn. ix. (1554) ’t74a, Sinamome, frank- 
ensence withal, a 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 133 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 126 Looke hat your stikkes of synamome 
be thyn. 1535 Coverdale Prov. vii. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 
Cynamom. — Ecclus. xxiv. 15 As y« Cynamon and Balme, 
that hath so good a sauoure. 15^ Turner Herbal l (xs68) 
F j a, The smell of them is like cinnamum. 1555 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 227 Item, for synemond. .v\d, 
1571 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1835) I. 364, jib. of synemont vjj'. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. (1663) 137 Cinna- 
mom, pepper, cardamone, 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. x 
Take . . of Cynament, of Nutmegg, of each halfe an ounce. 
1830 Sir j. Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 83 If the nose be 
held while we are eating cinnamon, we shall perceive no 


difference between its flavour and that of a deal shaving. 

Comh. Mag. Ezg Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, 
cinnamon has really no taste at all, but only a smell. Mod. 
Seasoned with ground cinnamon. 

b. As a term of endearment. Obs. rare, 
c X386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 513 My fayre bryd, my swete 
cynamome {v.r. cynamone]. 

C. White CinnamorL ; the inner bark of Can- 
ella alba ; see Canella 2. 

17SX Chambers Cycl., s. v. Cinnamon, White Cinnamon, 
which some call. .Winter's bark, from the person’s name 
who first brought it into England. 

2 . The tree which yields this bark, Cinnamomum 
zeylanicutn, N. 0 . Lauraceae. Also applied to 
other trees, allied to, or in some way resembling 
the true cinnamon ; esp. Bastard O., the Cassia, 
C. Cassia ; Black C., the West Indian Pimenta 
acris \ Mountain O., Cinnamodendron corticosum ; 
Wild Cinnamon, Canella alba Myrcia acris, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. i?. xvir. xxvi. (149s' 619 A 
shrubbe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia, .and hyght 
Cynamum. 1553 Eoen Treat. Newe Ind. l Arb.) 8 A great 
wood of Precious trees, some of Cinoraonie and Cassia. 
i68x R. Kno.x Hist. Ceylon 16 The third Tree, which is the 
Cinnamon. 1789 Saunders in Phil. Tracis. LXXIX. 82 
Two species of the Laurus of Linnaeus ; one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon, _ 1858 R. Hoao Veget. 
Kmgd. 352 Myrcia acris . . called in J amaica Wild Cinna- 
mon or Wild clove. .The leaves have a sweet aromatic smell 
resembling that of cinnamon. 

3 . attrib. and as adj. Cinnamon- coloured. 

1685 Lond. Caz. No. 2017/8 A Close-bodied Coat of Cina- 
mon colour. X776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) IV. 
244 Pileus cinnamon. 1844-57 G. Bmp Urin. Deposits 
(ed. s) 183 A well-marked, .cinnamon tint. 1868 Royle 
& Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 614 The colour of the bark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually called a Cinnamon colour. 
1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 55 Cochins, muffled 
in . . cinnamon feathers. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as cinnamon-bark, -plant, 
-Hee', -eater QpxQtl) \ -powder \ -like adj.; also 
with names of colours, as cimtamon-brovon, -red, 
-yellotv ; cinnamon-coloured adj. (see 3) ; cinna- 
mon apple, an early variety of apple ; also a fruit 
of Surinam ; cinnamon fly, a fly used in angling ; 
cinnamon-oil, or oil of cinnamon, a sweet aro- 
matic yellow oil obtained from cinnamon-bark, 
cassia-bark, etc., consisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; t cinnamon-plum, a variety of plum ; 
cinnamon-root, Gerard’s name for the Plough- 
man’s Spikenard {Inula Conyza); f cinnamon 
rose, a species of rose {P. cinnamomect) ; cinna- 
mon-sedge, the Sweet Rush, Acorus Calamus 
(Britten & Holland) ; cinnamon-stone, a name 
given to varions brown and yellow kinds of garnet, 
esp. to a cinnamon-coloured variety from Ceylon j 
cinnamon-suet (see quot.) ; cinnamon-water, 
an aromatic beverage prepared from cinnamon. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. {1729) 210 July. . Fruits in Prime 
. .■‘^Cinnamon Apple. 1796 Stedman Surmani 11 . xxvii, 
312 A kind of fruit called in Surinam pomme de ccmelle, ot 
cinnanion-apple. 1811 A. T. Thomson (1818) 

224 ^Cinnamon bark is astringent, cordial, and tonic. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 18 The back and coverts of 
the wings are bright ^cinnamon brown, spotted with black. 
1679 Trial R. Langkornfi He was in a *Cinamon-coIoured 
Suit. i8ss8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 57 Fur gray brown 
above ; cinnamon-coloured below. ^ 1729 Scheuchzer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVL 105 A certain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
Tree, they call *Cinnamon-eaters. 1867 F. Francis 
vi. (1880) 235 The ^Cinnamon, .fly is one . . of the Phryga- 
nidm. 1868 Royle & Headland Mai. Med. (ed. 5) 617 All 
sorts of *cinnamon-like plants. 1838 T. T homson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 43 Two varieties of oil of cinnamon occur in com- 
merce. 1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. 818 Cinnamic Acid is 
also produced by oxidation of *cinnam.on-oil 1664 Evelyn 
Hal. Hort. (1729) 210 B'mits in Prime - . *Cinnainon-Plum. 
1883 Garden 15 Apr. 246/2 Flowers . . spotted with *cinna- 
mon-red. 1597 Gerard HerbaKysAtt. f. Holl), In English 
it [Inula Conyza] may be called the ’^cinamom-roote. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 208 June . . Flowers in Prime .. 
Selder, and *Cynomon Roses. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Feb. ^136 The mouldie mosse . .My *Sinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 1805 Jameson Min. II. 527 One new species .. 
denominated ^cinnamon stone. 1868 Dana Min. 266 Cin- 
namon-stone . . included a cinnamon-coloured variety [of 
garnet] from Ceylon. ^ 1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. 
613 From the ripe fruits a fatty substance called ^cinnamon 
suet is expressed, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 78 ^Cynamum 
tre, sinamus. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 338 A wild 
cinnamon tree, growing upon the coast of Malabar. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 344 The cinnamon -tree attains to the 
height of twenty feet. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 
Give him some ^cinamom water, his conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke. 1634 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
(i860) introd. 63 To a woman 2 dayes disstilling cinamon 
water 00 00 06. 1700 Congreve Way of World i. vii, Bring 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 

Cvnnsimoned, pa. pple. Spiced, flavoured, etc, 
with ciunamon. 

a 1844 Beckford. (Fitzedward Hall.) 

Cinnamome (sinam^-nik), a. [f. as prec. -b 
-10.] Of or resembling cinnamon; in Chem, 
s= Cinnamomic, Cinnamic. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 44 Oxygen gas is 
rapidly absorbed by oil of cinnamon, .and an acid is formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna- 
xnonic acid. 1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. 615 
Its grateful aroma and spicy cinnamonic taste. 
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Cisinjl (smil). C/iem, [f. CiNK'(AMO]jr + -tl.] 
The radical, Cg Hg, of Oinnylio ( ~ Cinkamic) 
alcoliol. 

1879 Watts jDzVA C/tem. 1 . 992 Cinnylic alcohol forms 
beautiful silky needles, having a sweet taste and an agree- 
able odour of hyacinths. 

Cinomome» obs. form of Cinnamojt, 

Oinoper, obs. form of Cinnabab. 

Giuople, var, of Sinoble, Oh 
OinosTire: see CYNosuBs. 

Cinq : see Cinque. 

Cinqiiain (sigk?i*n). rar^» [a. F. dnquain 
collection of five, stanza of five lines, f. cinq five. 
C£ Quatbain.] a collection or company of five. 

a. MiL (See qiiot) Obs. 

17x1 Military <§• Sea Diet. ^ Cing-uaitty an ancient Order of 
Battle, to draw up 5 Battalions, so that they may make 
three Lines, a Van, Main Body, and Body of Reserve. 

b. A Stanza of five lines. 

i88a J. xoot Nts. 11 . 205 One of Sher Kan’s boon- 

companions. .reciting the following cinquains. 

t Criiquaugle, ciHkangle. Obs. cinq 
five+ANGLB.] A pentagon. Hence Cinqnang^led, jz. 

XSSI Recorde Patkw. Knowl. i. Defin., Figures of .v. 
sydes, other v. corners, which we may call cinkangles, 
whose sydes partlye are all equall as in A, and those are 
counted ruled cinkeangies. 1557 Recouoe Whetst. C iij, Tri- 
angulare, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. xs% Ive 
Fortif, 6 N either is the cynqueangle to be chosen, 
t Cinqiiaater. Obs. Also 7 sinoaunter, 
sinkanter, cinque-cater, cinque-and-qxiater, 8 
cinoater, cinquater. [app. f. F. cinquante fifty : 
blit in certain uses, it seems to have been associated 
with cinque at dice.] 

1 . A man of fifty ; an old stager. 

1611 CoTGR., Rocard, a hoarse mouldxchaps, an ouer- 
worne sincaunter, one that can neither whinnie, nor wag 
the taile. -21634 Bp. Smith Sertu. (1632) 158 This is a 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. 167s 
Cotton BuHesgne u;pan Burl. 173 (D.) I'ake pity, prithee. 
Upon a poor old Cinque and Quater, Had paid for playing 
the Creator. xwx-xSoo Bailey, Cincatery Cmguatery a 
Man aged Fifty Years 

2 . (See quot.) 

1617 Collins Def, Bj>. Ely ii. x. 410 He would coniure 
you into a boote, or into a bench-hole for your labour, like 
a sawey Sinckanter. a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xix. Wks. 
IX. 115 One Volaneriu.s an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion bjr profession. 

Ciuqiiei cinq (sigk). Forms ; 3-7 sink, cink, 
4-5 oynk, 4-7 sinke, 5-7 syiik(e, 5-7 cinke, 6 
sinque, cynque, 6-7 cinq, 6~ cinque. ^ [a. OF. 
cinkycincy m^.F. cinq (»ePr. cine. It cinque) 

L. quinque five,] 

1 , The number five, as marked on dice j a throw 
in which the die turns up five. 

c X386 Chaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce and 
thyn is cynk & treye [v.r, fyue and j?re]. X509 Barclay 
a/ Falys (1874) I. 295 Thoughe sys or synke them fayle The 
dyse oft renneth upon the chaunce of thre. XS77 B. Googe 
HeresbacMs HmF. CisB6) 103 b, Set them.. in order like the 
Sinke upon a Die. 1642 Fuller Holy <1 Prof. Si. ii. xyiiL 
116 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace. Nobility and Pesantry. X708 Mot- 
TEUX Rabelais v. x. (1737) 37 Cinques, Quaters, Treys, and 
Duces, 1870 Hardy & ware Mod, Hoyle (Wame) 142 
iBackgam.}, Throwing either quatre, cinque or six 

2. pi. 'The name given by change-ringers to 
changes on eleven bells, probably from the fact 
that five pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change* Mm.). 

1872 Ellacombe Bells Ch* iii. 41 They rang a course of 
cinques on hand-bells. 

f 3 . Phr. To set at cinque and sice ; ? to expose 
to great risks, to be reckless about. Cinque out- 
postsy psis : the five senses (cf. Cinque PoBTg 2). 

1S3S Stewart Scot. IL 44 Greit folie to set on s;^k 
and syss, The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 1568 
Like Will to Like in HazL Dodsley HI. 3^ My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cise. tBerj Topsell Fomrf. 

(1658) X37 Our Countrymen . . for their _ carelessness 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice, 1649 Winter Dream 
in HarL Misc. VII. 203 (D.), I was fallen soundly aslew; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut up closer than usually. t&6o 
Howell Parly Beasts 32 (D.) As if the cinq-posts tmy five 
outward senses) had been trebly iockt up, 

4 , Comb.y t cinque-petal, a flower with five 
petals ; cinque-point {Backgammon)^ the fifth 
point from the end on either side of the board; 
»)r cinque-points, the *five points* e. g. of Calvinism; 
cinque-spotted having five spots. See also 
Cinquefoil, Cinquefaoe, Cinque Pobts. 

17x5 J, Pbtivkr in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 275 Plantes ft. 
peniapetalOy *Cinquepetals. 1664 H. More Synapsis 
Proph. Pref. to Rdr, 201 Her moderation in the *cinq- 
points, her perfect freeness from all manner of superstitious 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. Boylds Games 

Impr. i6r To secure your own or your Adversary’s *Cinque 
Point x8go Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 01 eemt) 141 
lBackgam.\ the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
, .secures the cinque point in your inner table. i6ix Shaks. 
Cymb. It. ii. 38 On her left brest A mole ^^Cmque-spotted. 
xSiy Coleridge Bio^. Lit. 60 A. .cinque-spotted shadow. 

Qinque-and-quater, einqua-cater; see 

ClNQUANTEK. 

CmqTXeceaitist (tjstgkw<?} tjemtist). [ad . Ital. 
cinquecenHsia (pi, -istt), f. cinquecento ; see next. 


In mod. F. cinquecentiste.] An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinquecento period. 

xSyi Farrar Witn. Hist. iii. 121 The foul poetry of the 
Cinquecentisti. 1883 Edin. Rev. Jan. 41 The Cinquecent- 
ists hunted patiently below the stratum of wreckage. 

11 Cinquecento (tJfr)kwE|tJemt<i). [Ital. =* five 
hundred ; but here short for mil cinque cento 1 500.] 

A term applied in Italy to the i6th century (15 — ), 
and to that style of art and architecture, character- 
ized by a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1500. Also attrib. 

X760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxxiii, He showed us one [intaglio] 
, . which he thought to be an antique, but my governor . . 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque cento. 1841 W. Spald- 
ing Italy ^ It. I si. IL 394 Titian . - was the last survivor 
of the great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century, 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art. I. 38 
Till the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento. x866 Reader 6 Jan. 2o/x The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwilt Archit.y Cinque-- 
cento Architecture.. \n. France .. called Style Fran9ois 
premier, and Renaissance ; and in England the Revival, 
and Elixabethan. 

Cinquefoil, cinqfoil (si-nkfoil), sh. and a. 
Forms ; 5 sinkfoil, (qwynfoile), 5-6 synkfoil(e, 
6 oinkfoly, -ie, cinfoly, cinkfoile, (cinkefield), 
cinqflle, cinqnefole, (cintfoyle), sinke-, synke-, 
sinckefoyle, 6-7 cinke-, cinquefoile, -foyle, 7 
oinkfoil, sinkefoile, (sinkfleld), 7-9 cinqfoil, 
7- cinquefoil, [f. OF. type *'cink/oily mod.F. 
quintefeuille (quintefoil in Alphita, 15th c.), cor- 
resp. to L. quinquefoliumy f. quinque five + 
folium leaf.] 

A. sh. 1 . The plant Fotentilla repfans (N. O. 
Rosacesi)y with compound leaves each of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for the whole genus. 

IS4S Raynold Byrth Man. 8x Take of cinkefoyle the leues 
and rotes. 1562 Turner 11568) n. nob, Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfoly, or fyvefyngred grasse, 
or herb fyvelefe. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. (18781^7 Necessarie 
herbes to growe in the garden for Physick . . Cinqfile. 15^0 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Ton^.y Quintefueille . . an Hearbe 
called Cinkefield, 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth, ^ 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
(1677) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 1858 R. Hogg 
Veget. Kingd, 304 The Cinquefoils, .numbering nearly two 
hundred species. 1^3 S. B. Gould Iceland 332 Sprinkled 
with the orange Alpine cinquefoil. 

b. Marsh cinquefoil : ■« Comarum palustre. 

*793 G* White Selbome (ed. Wood) n. xl. 265, I found 
Comarum palustre. .or marsh cinque foil. 

2 . An ornamental design resembling the leaf of 
cinque-foil. Ohs. exc. as in b and c. 

1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56 Six saucers of siluere werkid 
with a sink foil vnder )?e brerdej. 1448 ^ Will of Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.), A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer. 
1534 in Peacock Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 193 A huntynge 
home harnesid with siluer with a bukkill & xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. 

b. As a charge in Heraldry. 

159a Wyrley Armorie 88 In siluer shield a cinquefoil 
blue. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xi. 71 In the 
early Rolls the cinqfoil and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction. 

C. Arch. An ornament used in the Pointed style, 
consisting of five divisions or * leaves ’ formed by 
the spaces between a series of cusps, inscribed in a 
pointed arch or in a circular ring. Hence cinque- 
foil-headed adj- 

18x6 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. l 222 The window . . is 
divided by two mullions into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 Freeman Archit. 418 With.. the cinquefoil, and even 
the actual pointed horse-shoe arch. Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss, y The cinquefoil, when inscribed in a circle, forms a 
rosette of five equal leaves having an open space in the 
middle, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. adj. quinptef onus'] =snext. 

^x42o Pallad. m Huso. m. 656 Nowe betes so we, and 
synk or quater foil Transplaunte. 1688 R. Holme^ Armoury 
11. 90/1 The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts. X749 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 143 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure. 1816 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I.^ 139 In many doors, a trefoU 
and even cinquefoil feathering is used. 

Crnquexoiled, a. [I. prcc. + -ed.] Furnished 
with cinquefoils, dnquefoil-shaped. 

1823 Rutter Fonikill 73 A single panel, rinque-foiled at 
both ends, 1853 Ruskin Stones Fen. IL u. § 6. 17 Entirely 
conventional in its cmquefoUed lobes, 

t Cinquepace (si'Bk^p^s),^^ Obs. Forms: 6 
oinquepasse, cinqTiopas(se, sinkapace, 6-7 
smquepaee, 7 cinquepace, cinque-a-pace, 
ciiiqti-a-pac©, sinke-a-pace. [In i6th c. cinque- 
pas — F. cinq five pas paces, Littrd has cinq pas et 
trots visages [i,e. five paces and three faces] sorte 
d'ancienne danse.] 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after 1500. From the name it is in- 
ferred that * the steps were regulated by the num- 
ber five* (Nares) ; and its identity with ihegalliard 
appears to be established by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J* Timid s Poem on Dancing st. Ixvii, 

‘ Five was the number of the music’s feet Which still the 
dance did with five paces meet.’ 

c X570 Thynne Pride 4 Lowl. (X841) 52 Or of his daunce 


observed cinquopas . . His wyfe Mycholl ne liked of the 
grace. isSx Rich Farewell Milit, Profess. (1846,1 4 Our 
galliardes are .so curious . . so full of trickes and tournes, 
that he whiche hath no more but the plaine sinque-pace, 
is no better accoumpted of then a verie bongler, ^ 1394 
Plat fewell Ho. i. Divers New Map. 40 Breake off in the 
midst of a rough Cinquepasse. 1596 H arington A poL A jaxy 
'They descanted of the new Faerie Queene. .and the greatest 
fault they could find in it was that the last verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seventeene in a 
sinkapace. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 77 Then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque- 
pace faster and faster, till he sinkes into his graue. x6ox 
— Twel. N. I. iii. 139. X637 Nabbes Microcosm, in Dods- 
ley O. PL XX. 143 Now do your sinque pace cleanly. 
x6^-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Dmm. 30 Twiss blows the 
Scotch pipes, and . . Puts on the traces, and treads Cin-qu- 
pace [1651 Cinqu-a-paice ; 1677 cinque-a-pace]. 

t Ciuqiiepace, V. Obs. [f. prec.] To dance 
a cinquepace. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xvl, (1887) 73 Forfeare they be 
disxe when they daunce . . or rather shrinke downe right 
when they should cinquopasse, 

Cinque Ports. [In 1 5th c. sink pors repr. 
OF. cinkpo?'Zj Latin quinque portusy five ports.] 

A group of sea-ports (originally five, whence the 
name) situated on the south-east coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Birchington 
near Margate, including also Faversham, which 
have existed as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. 

The five ‘Ports' are in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, blithe, to which were added in 
very early times the ‘Ancient I'owns' of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, with all the privileges of ‘ Ports Several of these 
have detached ‘Members’, of which Seaford, Pevensea, 
Fordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenterden, Deal, 
and Margate, are ‘Corporate Towns ' with the same juris- 
diction apd municipal functions as the parent Ports. 

In ancient times the Cinque Ports furnished the chief 
part of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and franchises. These were 
mostly abolished by the Reform Act of i8;j2 and the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835. The Lord Wardenshlp is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that of 
Governor of Dover Castle. See VoL 1 of the Census Re- 
turns for 1871, and M. Burrow.s Cinque Ports, 

1191 Carta 27 Mar., an. a Rich. I, in Cooper Wtnchelsea 
(1850) 64 Non.,aUter quani Barones de Flastingiis et de 
quinque portibus placitant. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 515 Sir 
Huber de Boru . . & the sink pors scarseliche mid ssipes 
ei3tetene, & geue horn bataile in the se. 1398 Hakluyt 
Voy, I. 18 Which, .at the first gaue. .to all the residue the 
name of Cinque Ports. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI If iv. i. 40. 
X614 Sewen Titles Hon. 216 In Matthew Paris . . it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinqueports carried the 
Canopie ouer the King, as their ancient right is. 1640 -4 
(Men. Pari, in Rushw. Hist. Coll, m. (1^2 > 1 . x Such 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, were return’d. 1838 Longf. Birds of Pass. (1865) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 
of the Cinque Ports. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census of 1871, 
24 The Court of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where •• 
it was generally held. 

b. Used for ‘ barons of the Cinque Ports *. 

X613 Shaks. Hen. Vllf iv. i. 20 The Order of the Coro 
nation . . 8 A Canopy, borne by foure of the Cinque-Ports, 
vnder it the Queene in her Robe. 

1 2 . Jig. Applied to the five senses. Obs. 

1633 D. R[ogers] 'Treat. Sacraments ii. 7 She [conscience] 
..keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. 167$ Hubbard Happin. People 12 The 
Cinque-ports of the senses in and about the head, 
f b. ? The gates or outlets of a town. Obs.^^ 
c 1600 Timon, I walked through the byewayes of the towne. 
The Schooles, the Cinqueports, the markett places. 

f 3 . Cinque-port : a kind of fishing net (see 
quots.). Also Cinque-port net. Obs. 

fpj Phillips Cimue Porf a sort of Fishing Net, so 
call’d from the fiue Entrances into it. 17S3 Chambers CycL 
Supp. s. V* Nety Cinque-port Nety in fishery, a name given 
to a sort of square net, resembling a cage, and having five 
entrances into it. 

4 . attrib . (in form Cinque-pori). 

?79S Chron. in Ann, Reg. ^{2 He sat in parliament as a 
Cinque port baron. x888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports iii. $9 
Inconsistent with his [Edw. the Confessor’s] Cinque Ifort 
policy. Ibid. iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278} is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties, 

Cintre (sFntsi). Arch. fare. [a. F. in 
same sense (i 6th c. inLittre), along with a cognate 
vb. cinirery cf. med.L. cintrum (i 3th c. Littrej, It. 
ce'ntina and centinare. Of uncertain origin ; see 
Littrd and Diez ; the latter suggests a L. emeturdre, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of Centbe sense 13, and its deriva- 
tives, . though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre (L. centrum)y under which it appears in all 
the architectural works examined, exc. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

[iM440 Promp. Parv. 78 Cynter or masunry (cyymt of 
masonrye 1499), cintorium.] Ibid.y 456 Syyntyr of ma- 
sonrye [K. sintyr of masonry, 1499 ^ntir of masunry], 
sinctorium [1499 cingatorimn}. 1826 }. Elmes Diet. A rts, 
Cintre . . the timber framing erected . . between piers, to 
support voussoirs. .of an arch while building. 

II Cion (s3i*9n). [Gr. nim a column, the uvula.] 

a. An old name for the uvula. 

x8ix Hooper Med. Diet. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b. ‘ The septum between thenostrils’ (.S'. S. Lex.), 
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Cion, obs. form of Scioir. 

Cionotome [f. Gr, kIojv, kIov~os 

the uvula + roy^t-os cutting, f. rSfiyeiv to cut,] Surg. 
An instrument for excising a portion of the uvula. 
18^4 Knight Diet Meek, I. 553/2. 
cionotomy (soiion^-tomi). [f. Gr. kIoov + -to- 
IJLia cutting,] Excision of the uvula {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
Oiopine, Ciper, obs. ff. Chopine, Cypkess. 
Ciplier, cypher (sai-foj). Forms: 4siplaer,-re, 
6 cyfer, -re, cifer, -ra, -re, cipEre, -ra, sypher, 
-re, ziphTe, (scypher), 6-7 cyphar, 7 cyptoe, ci- 
phar, zifer, 6- cypher, cipher, [a. OF. eyfre^ 
cyffre (mod.F. chtffre)^^^. Pg. It. cifra^ med.L. 
cifra, ciferay dphra, f. Axsh.jJut ^ifr the arith- 
metical symbol 'zero’ or 'nought’ (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration ♦ ), a subst. use of 
the adj. ^ifr ' empty, void f. ^afara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
name Mnya, literally ‘ empty ’.] 

1 . An arithmetical symbol or character (o) of no 
value by itself, but which increases or decreases 
the value of other figures according to its position. 
When placed after any figure or series of figures in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figure 
or series tenfold, and when placed before a figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 
same proportion. 

1:^99 Langl. I^ick. Redeles iv. 53 Than satte summe, as 
sipnre doth in awgrym, That noteth a place, and no thing 
availith. 4-1400 Test. Love n. (1560) 286 b^i Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 
yet he yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J. 

Exhort. Scottes Our presidentes. .doo seme 
hut as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place, a 1593 H. 
Smith Senti. (1622) 310 You are. .like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifie nothing. 1611 Shaks. Wini. T. 1. h. 6 
Like a Cypher (Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, That goe before 
it. x66o Milton Eree Commnv. 429 Only like a great 
Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other signi- 
ficant Figures. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos, 
(1730) L xvi. § 22 With 39 Noughts or Cyphers following, 
j8ox-iS Mar. Edgworth Frank 2) III. 143 It was said 
. .that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford .scholars call it nought. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 4 The first nine are called Significant Figures, as dis- 
tinguished from the cipher, which is of itself quite insig- 
nificant. 

fb. The zero-point, or zero, of a thermo- 
meter. 

1796 MoR.SE Amer. Geog. I. 475 The range of the quick- 
silver . . is between the 24th degree below, and the 105th 
degree above cypher. 

2 . jdg. A person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a 'mere 
nothing 

1S79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in concerning 
they pronounce him a dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 11. v. {1840) 54 At this day the 

Roman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in Rome. *770 Plutarch (1S79) I. 252/1 The 

tribunes’ office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 259 The Raja was a cypher : 
the Eewan usurped the whole power. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. iii. (1876) 24 To the lady and lord rather — his 
lordship being little more than a cypher in the house. 

b. of things. 

J603 Shaks. Meas. for M. n. ii. 39 Mine were the verie 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults. .And let goe by the 
Actor. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, viii. 11862) 105 
The impotent estate being reduced to a cipher, is as if it 
had no existence, 

5. In an extended sense, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure ; a number. 

1530 Palsgr. 684/2, I reken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 

1640 Recorde, etc. Gr. Aries^ Of those ten [figures] one 
doth signifie nothing . , and is privately called a Cypher, 
though all the other sometime be likewise named. 1656 
Blount Glossop'.y Cipher, a figure or number. 1756 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope {xyBz) I. § 31. 185 It was Gerbert, who 
*.is said to have introduced into France, the Arabian 
and Indian cypher. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) VII, 
xvin* i. 92, I remember to have seen ‘150 millions’ loosely 
given as the exaggerated cipher, *875 Renoufs Egypt. 
Gram. 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 
of ciphers. 

t 4 . gen. A symbolic character, a hieroglyph. 

*533 F LYOT Cast. Helihe (1541) A iv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange syphre or fourme of letters, wherin they 
wold have writen their science. 1555 Fardle Facions i. iy, 
4oyeat ware hot their Letters facioned to ioyne together in 
sillables like ours, but Ziphres, and shapes of men and of 
bea$te.s. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World In succeeding times 
this wisdom be^an to be written in ciphers and characters, 
and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

f b. An astrological sign or figure. Cbs. 

*590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 45 May learned be by cyphers, 
or by Magicke might. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. m. 988 He 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 
fg. z84z~44 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 123 
The eye . . is the highest emblem in the cipher of the 
■'.world. ■■'■':■ ■ ^ . 

6. A secret or disguised manner of writing, 
whether by characters arbitrarily invented (app, 
the earlier method), or by an arbitrary use of letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, 
by making single words stand for sentences or 
phrases, or by other conventional methods intel- 


ligible only to those possessing the key ; a crypto- ! 
graph. Also anything written in cipher, and the 
key to such a system. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. No. 48. 92 We 
think not convenient to write them, but only in cipher. 
Z587 Fleming Cent. Holinshed III. 1371/1 Letters betweene 
them were alwaies written in cipher, zdog Bacon Adv. 
Learn, xi. xvi. § 6 The kinds of ciphers, .are many, accord- 
ing to the nature or rule of the infolding, wheel-ciphers, 
key-ciphers, doubles, etc. z6S2 Evelyn Me^n. (1857) I. 289, 

I had also addresses and cyphers, to correspond with his 
Majesty and Ministers abroad. Z748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 

I. i. 15 We admit the Key of a Cypher to be a true one, when 
it explains the Cypher completely.^ 1812 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. IX. 235 We have deciphered the letter you 
sent and it goes back to you with the key of the cipher. 
1839-57 Alison Hist. Europe VHI. Hi, § 5. 293 Intercepting 
some of the correspondence in cipher, z^s Gordon in 
Standard 24 Feb., Cypher letter . . which I cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 

fb. Ciphers -. Shorthand; —Characteks 3b. 

z^x Elyot Image Gou. 28 Secretaries or clerkes . . in 
briefe notes or syphers made for that purpose, wrate euery 
woorde that by those counsaillours was spoken, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams i. 82 (D.) His speeches were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in ciphers. 

a X674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. ( 1676) 12 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. Z854 B. Taylor Poems 
Orient, V Envoi, I found among the children of the Sun 
The cipher of my nature. 

6. An intertexture of letters, esp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stamped on plate, linen, etc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; now esp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic names so expressed. 

X631 Massinger Beleeve as Yoii List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall finde My name, and cipher I 
then usde, ingraven. a 167Z Wood Life 1848) 87 note, Above 
[the portrait] is his cypher. 1764 Harmer Observ. xix. x. 
425 The Emir’s flourish or cypher at the bottom, signifying, 
‘The poor, the abject Mehemet, son of Turabeye’. 1824 

J. Johnson TyPogr. 1 . 248 At the end isCaxton’s cypher on 
a white ground. Mod. Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan’s cipher. 

7 . The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key, 

Z779 Burney Infant Music, in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 198 
He weakened the springs of two ke3^s at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a double cipher. Z884 W. S. Rockstro Mendelssohn 
xii. 82 During the course of the Fantasia . . a long treble A 
began to sound on the swell . .We well remember whispering 
to Mr. Vincent Novello . It must be a cypher'. 

8. attrib. and in Comb.., as cipher bishop (sense 2) ; 
cipher-letter, -telegram, -writing, etc. (sense 5) ; 
cipber-key, the key to writings in cipher; 
t ciphLer-tunnel, a false or mock chimney. 

Z649 Milton Eikon. "Wks. (1738) I. 377 That foolish and 
.self-undoing Declaration of twelve ^Cypher Bishops. X872 
Tennyson Gareth 4- Lymtte 64 A red And ^cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. 2831 Carlyle •SVr?'/. ^^^. (1858) 20 
Laughter: the ^cipher key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole man I x88o Brit. Post. Guide 242 *Cypher telegrams 
are those containing series or groups of figures or letters 
having a secret meaning ; or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary. z6s5 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 46 The 
device of *<;>pher Tunnels or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipber (saiLai), V. Forms see sb. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 . intr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic ; to work the elementary rules 
of arithmetic ; now chiefly a term of elementary 
education. 

ZS30 Palsgr. 485/1 I cyfer, I acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. X598 Florio, Z if rare, to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massinger Guardian i. i, Let him know No more than how 
to cipher well. 1770 Goldsm- Des. Vill. 208 ’Twas certain 
he could write and cypher too. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 64 All children should learn to read., write, and cipher. 

b, t7-ans. To work out arithmetically. 

z86o Holland Miss Gilbert ii.^ 45 The manufacturer ci- 
phered it with his eyes on the ceiling. 

c. To calculate, cast in the mind, think out, 
{U. S. colloq.) 

Z837-40 Hali BURTON Clockm. (Z862) 18 The constable had 
a writ agin himj and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch him. 1847 Emerson A Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 368 Bonaparte superadded to thi.s mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization . . as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and beguii to cipher. 1882 Mark 
Twain Roughing It xv, <Hoppe)j She puzzles her brain 
to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 

2 *. To express by characters of any kind ; esp. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. 

2563-87 Foxe Acts 4- Mon. (1596) 1074/1 Not oniie the 
Priests that marrie, but them also that saie or cypher that 
a Priest maie marrie. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Notts 
scribere, to cipher. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. vi. (ed. 7) 
545 Such a kind of writing [Chinese], that every man of 
what nation soever, .might pronounce in his mother tongue, 
even m it were Ciphered. 1630 Hayward Edw. VI, o His 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them.^ 1779-81 
loHHSoH Lives Poets, Cowley, He was employed, .in cypher- 
ing and decyphering the letters. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 
II. IV. iii, Letters go in cipher, — one of them .. hard to 
decipher ; Fersen having ciphered it in haste. 

1 3 . gen. To express, show forth, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delineate. Const. 
forth, ouL Obs, 


ZS83STUBBES (1877) 26 You do well to request 

me to cipher foorth vnto you parts of those great abuses. 
1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1861) 165 More 1 could not cipher- 
out by signs. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 207 The Herrald will 
contriue, To cipher me how fondlie I did dote. Ibid. 1396 
The face of either cipher’d cither’s heart. 1640 J. Gough 
Strange Discov. (N.), The characters of gravity and wis- 
dome ciphered in your aged face. 
t 4 . To decipher, Obs, 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 811 The illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
i* 6. To express by a cipher, monogram, or the like. 
a 1628 Ld. Brooke Cselica lxxv, Wherein my name 
cyphered were. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2323/4 Which Watch 
helongeth to John Irving Esq. ; and has his Name cyphered 
in silver Studds upon the Case. 
f 6. To make a cipher of, make nought of. Obs. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 18 Ep. Ded., I con- 
sidered that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine impression (a feat of mine owne .simple facultie) 
it could not scypher her maiesties honour or prerogatiue in 
the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks. 

7 . Cricket. To assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring. 

1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, Neither he [Butler] nor Selby 
were destined to stay long, the former being cyphered to a 
full loss from Garrett, and the latter very finely caught by 
Bonnor. 

8. intr. Of an organ : To sound any note con- 
tinuously without pressure on the corresponding 
key. See Cipher sb. 7. 

1779 Burnet Infant Music, in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 198 
While he was playing the organ, a particular note hung, 
or, to speak the language of organ-builders, ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the pressure of the 
finger. 1869 Haweis Gd. Words Supp. i Mar, 10/2 The 
organist is disturbed if his organ begins to cipher. 

9. Naval. Arch. To bevel or chamfer atvay. 

1674 Petty Dnpl. Proportion 23 If the same Triangular 

head [of a ship] be cyphered away into an Angle from 
bottom to top. Z7ZX Lond. Gaz. No. 4935/4 Having the 
Edge next towards the Lince pin Cyphered off. 

Oipberable (soi-forab’l),^. [f. Cipher + -able.] 
Capable of being ciphered, summed up, etc. 

x888 H. James Reverberator 1 . ii. 35 A character as cipher- 
able as a sum of two figures. 

Ciphered (ssiffsjd),///. a. [f. Cipher zi.] 

1 . Written in cipher. 

z6zz CoTGR., cyphered ; expressed or set down 

in cyphers. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. <1859) II. 327 The 
cyphered paragraph respecting myself. 1^3 Froude in 
19/A Cent. XIIL 651 Thousands of ciphered despatches 
with rough drafts of as many ciphered answer.?. 1885 
Athenseum yiijx The ciphered portion of this des- 
patch. 

2 . Naval Arch. (See quot.) 

c xBso Rudim. Navig.CNeizXz\ 101 Tho.se in the hold are, . 
built with rabbeted or ciphered i>lank. Ibid. 1 54 Syphered. 
A mode of joining, by overlapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, with a bevelling edge, .in such a manner that 
both planks shall make a plain surface. 

Ci'plierer. [f. as prec. -t- -ee.] One who ciphers. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII(i6B$) 256 , 1 conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age; unless 
perchance the Cipherer, .did otherwise mistake it. 

t Ci'plieirliood. Obs. rare— \ [f. Cipher - t* 
-HOOD.J The condition of a cipher ; nothingness. 

at^g T. Goodwin Wks. V. 443 (R.) To confute him, and 
to bring him^ to his native cypherhood. 

Ciphering (ssi'fsriij), vbl. sb. [f. Cipher v. + 
-ihgL] The action of the vb. Cipher. 

1 . Computing with Arabic numbers ; elementary 
arithmetic. 

z6zi Cotgr Ckifrer, to calculate, or examine, an ac- 
compt, by cyphenng. 1806 Hutton Course Maik. l. 4 
The art of Anthmetic was.. often called Ciphering. 1845 
R- Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. 69 The simpler elements of 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 204 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need 01 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the numbers 
. .to brin^ out a result. 

2 . Writing in cipher. 

1536 Siat. 28 Hen. VIII, c. zo § z If eny person, .shall, by 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or teaching, .set forth. 
..the auctonte . . of the Bisshoppe of Rome. 1555 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. 1, vii. (Arb.) 93 Tetters wrytten with the 
Admiralles hande in strange and vnknowen sypheringes. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 77 [He] writeth darkly by way of 
ciphring, hee putteth .b. for .a, .c. for .b. and so forth. 
1^4 T. H. Croker Diet. Arts s.v. Cipher, the art of 
ciphering is capable of great improvement. 

3 . Of the organ : see quot. 

1876 Hiles Catech. Organ xvi. (1878) 139 [Organ-building] 
ciphering [is the] sounding of a single note without any 
key being pressed down ; tliis is sometimes called howling, 
or humming. 

4 :. attrib. 

z6i3 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 26 You must seeke Records 
Arithmetique . - and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 
18x0 W. J. Hort (.title), A Practical Cyphering Book. 1815 
W. Jacques (title), An Engraved Cyphering Book, for the 
use of Ladies’ schools. 

Ciphering (ssrfsrig), ppl. a. [see -ing^.] 
That ciphers r calculating (U. S,). 

1825 Bro. yonathan I. 154 A . . cool, keen, cyphering, 
thrifty, temper. 

t C&pherize, V. Obs. rare—"^. [f. Cipher - f- 
-IZE.] ? To reduce to a cipher, make nought of. 

<^1674 Scot I Grievances under Lauderdale ii No Court 
can or ought to be cypherized by its own delegates. 

tOi'pier. Obs. [a. OF. dpier, in late L. dp- 
\ pari~us, i. dppus stocks, prison.] A gaoler. 
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1671: Crowne JuUmia v. 60 You fled away in a fright, 1 
and,^ ere you went. Brib’d the Cipier for the Duke’s liberty. 

CipoHn (^si'p^lin). Sometimes cipollino 
(tjzpi?llf*jni<?). [a, F. cipoUn^ 2.^. It cipollino ^ der, 
of cipolla onion ; so called from its foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 
marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

*798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 412 The texture of the 
matrix appears . . often compact, like cipoline or primitive 
marble. x8it Pinkerton 1 . 467 The cipolin. .some- 

times, though rarely, appears in level layers, divided by 
foliaceous mica. Ibid. I. 470 The mountains are all cal- 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
fine cipoliilo. 1S37 Pmn;y CycL VII. 182/2 Cipolin . . gives 
fire with steel, though with difficulty. 1863 Sir G. Scott 
Glean. Westm. Ab, (ed. 2.) 98 Cippohno,.is a white marble 
with i^reen streaks. 

t Crpraer-imt. Obs. rare. The Earth-nut 

1653 in CuLPEPpp Sf H.\. 1861 Miss Pratt FI. 

PI, in. 29 Old writers, .called the tubers. .Cipper-nuts. 

II CippilS (si'pz^s). [L. cippzis a post, stake, etc.] 

1 . [as in late L.] The stocks. 

1621 B, JoNSON Gipsies Metarn.^ No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramp-ring or Cippus. 169a 
Coles, Cippus, a pair of Stocks. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inscription ’ (Gwilt). 

By the ancients employed as a landmark, a memorial of 
remarkable events, and esp, as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Phillips, Cipptts, a Pillar with an Inscription, a Grave- 
stone. i73X~i8oo Bailev. 1839 De Quincey Wks, (1862) 
IV. 259 There is, in Ceylon, a granite cippus, ox monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. xZsoAri yml. 219 
Cippi have been mistaken for altars, i860 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Life 11 . v. 271 The inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children. 

Gipre, eipres(se, -us, obs. ff, Cypbess i and 2. 
Giro, variant of Cirque. 

Circa (sa-ika), L. prep, and adv. Around, round 
about, about. The prep, is often used in Eng. with 
dates, as circa 1400 {c 1400) ; it sometimes occurs 
in comb,, as circa-contiiaental adj.^ etc. 

1861 National Rev. Oct, 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, circa 1390. 1874 in Geol.Mag. XL 
33 Confined to these circa-contmental bands. 

II Circar (S3*ik^). India. [Corruption ofPers. 

sarkdr ‘ head of work, administrator, gov- 
ernment, province’.] A province or division of 
Hindustan under the Moguls. Norikern Circars : 
a large maritime province extending along the 
W. side of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1765. 

X78a Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 41/2 The situation of the 
Guntoor circar rendered it of great importance to the 
company, 1793 T. Maurice Iimian Aniiq. (1806) I. 157 
Hajacan, now a circar or division of Sindy. x886 Sir "W. 
Hunter Indian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alam, .^ranted to the 
company the, Jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. 

See also Stbkar a steward (in India). 
fCircary (so'^kari). Ohs, [ad. med.L. circdria 
'districtus circatoris’ (Du Cange), f. circdre to go 
round, f. circa around.] Becks. The province of 
a or * Vi.sitor 

1882-3 ScHAFF Relig. Ewpcl. III. 1890 (The order of 
Premonstrant.s] was_ then divided into thirty provinces, or 
* circaries,’ with a circator at the head of each. 

II Circassian (sorkse-sian). [A gentile name, 
from Circassia.] Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

1853 Catal, Irish Iftdust. Exhib. {WmlUn azed Mixed 
Fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, etc. 

Circe (ss'isi), [L. ; Gr. Kfp/e??.] 

1 . In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
an enchantress who dwelt in the island of Aea, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup into 
swine ; often used allusively. 

(? 1386 Chaucer T. 1086 Thenchauntementz of Medea 

and Circes. 1590 %vikv:s. Com. Err. v. i. 270, I thinke you 
all haue drunke of Circes cup. 1793 Eliza Parsons Woman 
m she should be \W. 8 If you knew tlie two women, you 
would . . curse the circe that has wounded the bosom of an 
angel. 1857 tr. Lnmas' Three Mush, xxxvi, D'Artagnan 
found once more the Cited who had already caught him in 
her enchantments. 

comb. 164.7 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. i. iv, And Circe- 
like her shape doth all misfashion. 

2 . Aslr. Name of one of the asteroids, discovered 
6 April, 1855. 

Circean (S3isf*an\ a. Also 7 Circaean. [a. L. 
Czrcx-us, f. Circe : see -an.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the enchantress Circe. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xiii. (1851) 441 Inchanted with the 
Circaean cup of servitude. 1742 Young Nt* Th. in. 48 
More pow'rful than of old Circean charm ? 1876 Bancroft 
Mist U, S. III. xxiii. 567 When we had drunk deeper of 
the Circean draught. 

f Crrcene, a. Obs. raro-K f= Circensian. 

1S77 Hellowes Gueuards Ckrm. lae The Circene playes. 
t Girce*B.siaI, a. Obs. mre’^K £f. as next + 
-Ah^.], ■»'next. ■ ■ 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne TVhs. (iBBo) III. 217 The Romans. . 
would have less i-egarded their Circeosial recreations. 


Circensiaai (sajsemsi^), a. [f. L. circensis of 
the circus {ludi circenses, the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome) + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Circus). 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xv. xii. (1622) 238 That ! 
day that the Circensian plaies were represented. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 152/2 He made vows to the 

f ods . . to celebrate the great circensian games to their 
onour. i8zs De Quincey Cgesars Wks. X. iw The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. ^ 

Circinal (ssusinal), tz. rare. Bot. [f. L. aV- 
ctn-us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. Ktpfctv-os, f. 
KLpKoi) a circle -f -ai» : cf. F. circinall\ — Cibcinate. 

18^ Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Leaves are. .Circinal 
or Circinate, when coiled from the apex downward.^ 

Circiuate (saMsin^'t), a. Bot [a. L. cii'-cinat- 
tiSf pa. pple. of circindrei see next; cf. F. cir- 
cini\ see -ate 2.] lit. Rounded, made circular; 
spec, applied to that mode of vernation or foliation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Lindley Nat. S:^st, Bat. 147 Droseracese are known 
from Violacese by their,, circinate leaves.^ 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 457 Ferns, Leaves . . circinate in vernation. 

t Crrcinate, Obs. rare. [f. L. ch'cindt- 
ppl. stem of ciremdre to make round, f. ciremus.'] 
1623 Cockeram, Circinate, to turn round. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Circinate, to make a Circle with a Pair of Compasses. 

Ci’reinating, ppl. a. Bot Having a circinate 
foliation. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot § 590 They are , . evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circinating aestivation, etc.^ 
CirciuatiOU (saJtsin^i'Jsn'. [a. L. dreindtidn-' 
em, f. circindre to round, f. circinus : see -ation.] 
fl. gen. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round. Obs. 

tSgz Lyly Galathea n. lii. 233 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the language of it . . circin- 
ation, etc. 1681 Blount Glossogr., CHcination, a circling 
or turning about. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
t b. concr, ? A rounding. Ohs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 62 In the clrcinations 
and sphaerical rounds of Onyons. 

% Bot Circinate vernation or foliation. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves. 

Cireingle, variant of Surcingle. 
il CircimiS (s3’Jsini?s). Astr. Ih. circmmptdr of 
compasses.] Name of a southern constellation. 

Penny Cycl. Yll. 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation, .not very far from the South Pole. 

Circl6 (sS'lk’l), jA Forms; 1-2 circu. 1 , 3-6 
cercle, 4-6 sercle, oerkle, (also 4 oercul(l, 4-5 
cerkil, serkle, serkel(e, 5 ceercle, cer-, ser- 
kyn(e, 6 serkell, oirkle, cyrole, 7 circel) ; 6- 
circle. [In OE. circul {in Astronomy, sense 2), 
a. L. circul-us; in ME. cercle, a. F. cercle:— L, 
circul-us, dim. of circ-us (in Gr. also /elpfcos, fcpixos) 
a round, a ring. From the 16th c. altered to 
circle under influence of the L.] 

I. As a figure or appearance. 

1 . A perfectly round plane figure. In Geom. 
defined as a plane figure bounded by a .single 
curved line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. But often applied to the cir- 
cumference alone, without the included space. 

To square the circle : to find a square ®f the same area as 
a given circle (a famous problem, incapable of geometrical 
solution). See Square, Quadrature. 

c 1305 Edmund Conf. 232 in E. E. P. (1862^ 77 preo rounde 
cercTen heo wrot : in pe paume amidde, c 1380 Wychf Set 
Whs. III. 173 A sparke of fire, tumede aboute in derke 
ny5te, semes to make cercul. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. 
(1859) 70 In the circumference of eueriche of these cercles 
was sette a lytel Cercle. 1483 Ca/A. Angl. 56 Half a Cer- 
kylle, semicircultis. 1371 Digges Pantom. m. xi. S, 
Their circumferences or circles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie n. xL [xii.] (Arb.) m The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. *591 Shaks, x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 133 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to 
enlarge it selfe, 1665 Boylb^ Occas. Refl. v. x. (1675I 338 
Archimedes . . wa.s so busie in tracing his Circles. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet I, 284/2 The circumference or peri- 
phery itself is called the circle, though iinproperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the circumfer- 
ence. iSgi Ruskin Mod. Paint. H. iit, i. vi § xi The re- 
sulting curve, the circle, is ., the least beautiful of all 
curves. 1877 E. Conder Bos. Faith ii. 67 A circle whose 
centre is ever3nvhere and its circumference nowhere. 1884 
Bower & Scorr De Barfs Phaner. ^ Ferns 276 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged in a circle if they had a 
radially perpendicular course. 

b. In a vaguer and more general sense. 

<ri38o Wyclif Set Wks. I. 250 pat heering shulde be in a 
sercle, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of men. 
c 1400 Desir. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in pat sale, Set in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn, 1647-31 
Cleveland Poems 45 When he would He down, he wheels 
about; Makes circles, and is couchant in a ring. 1713 
Johnson Guardian No. xfx Inclosed in a circle of foliages, 
1842 Tennyson GardenePs D. 2x1 Ixive .. in the circle of 
his arms En wound us both. 1877 Bryant Amottg Trees 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots. 

2. spec. a. Astr. 

Circle of altitude : a small circle parallel to the hoiizon, 
having its pole in the zenith; an almacantar. 


Circle of curvature (see Curvature). 

Circle of declination : a great circle passing through the 
poles of the celestial equator. 

Circle of illumination : a circle passing through the centre 
of a planet perpendicular to a line^ drawn from the sun to 
the planet, and so separating its illuminated and unillu- 
minated hemispheres. 

Circle of latitude : {al) on the celestial sphere, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic; (A) on- the 
terrestrial sphere, a meridian on which latitude is measured ; 
2l\&o\is&A — parallel of latitude. 

Circle of longitude', (a.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic; (A) on the terrestrial sphere= 
parallel of latitude. 

Circle of perpetual apparition: that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. 

Circle of perpeHtal occultation : that circle around the 
depressed pole, within which the stars never rise. 

Circle of position (see Position). 

Diurnal circle : the circle^ described by a heavenly body 
in its apparent diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Great circle {of a sphere) : a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre; small circle, 
any circle on the surface of a sphere, whose plane does not 
pass through the centre. 

Horary circles : the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial. (See also ii a.) 

Polar circle : a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
from either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. 

Vertical chxle : a great circle perpendicular to the horizon. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 238 p®r 3 ms ernnihtes circul is 
xeteald. III. 244 pone miclan circul zodiacura. X398 

Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. viii. vii. (1495) 305 There is a South 
Cercle of heuen that marl^th that parte of the cercle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. 1533 Eden Treat Netve Ind. (Arb.) 32 
Beyond ye circle called Tropicus Capricorni. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 142/23 The circle of Cancer, tropicus canert Ibid. 
142/27 The cirkle equinoctial. 131^ Recorde The Castle 
of Knowledge 91 1 'he climates may well be accompted 48 
betwene the twoo polare circles. 1394 Exerc. iii. 

I. ix, (ed. 7) 292 The lesser Circles, .the two Tropiques, and 
the two polar Circles. Ibid. in. i. xvi. 309 What be Coluresi 
I'hey be great movable Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomem do otherwise 
call circles of declination. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 197 
T XX The seamen, .would talk of longitude and latitude and 
circles and tropicks. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sum, 
58 When the Star approaches near to the Plumb-lines on the 
other side of its diurnal Circle. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Math. 
Geog. ii. Usef. Knowl. Ser.) 5/2 Meridians are also called cir- 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured. Ibid., Navig, in. 27 Great circles, .passing 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical circles. 

b. Naut. Great circle sailing: navigation along 
the arc of a great circle of the earth. 

*S94 J* Davis Seaman's Seer. {1607) 1 Great Circle navi- 
gation, which teacheth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any two places as.signed . . the Ship may bee con- 
ducted. 1632 H. Philipps Geom. Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine 
(17S9J s. v. Order of Sailing, Hence we .say . . parallel and 

f reat circle sailing. CX830 Rudim. Navig, iWeale) 50 
n 1561, portez .. advocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumb-lines. 

3 . As a figure of magic or necromancy, 

1329 More Dial. Heresyes i. Wks. 120/1 Negromancers 
put their trust in their cercles, within which thei thinke 
them self sure against all y» deuils in hel. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, V. ii. 320 If you would coniure in her, you must 
make a Circle. 1600 — A* V. L. 11. v. 62. 1709 Strypk 

Ann. Ref. 1 . xii, 164 Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, witchcrafts, soothsaying. 1717 Bullock 
Worn. Riddle iv. i, 44, I believe you’d raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. 1768-74 Tucker Z 4 Nat. (1852) II, 419 
The magic circle of passion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. 

4 . a. fortmrly, The sphere or * heaven’ in which 
a heavenly body was suppo.sed to revolve, b. noiv^ 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7640 Oboven us er alle he planetes 
seven, And he cercle of ilk ane es called ane heven. 1340 
Ayeftb. 141 _Ase he CsatumeJ deh ine hritti yer ine his ojene 
sercle and ine his 03ene yernnge. c 1400 Desir. Troy 4038 
The sun in his serkyll set in pe last, Passyngfro pisshes. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) x88 Y^ . . sterres hath . . 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe whiche 
draweth them with him in his circle euery day. 1568 Grae- 
ToN Chron. IL 746^ Hee thought the Sunne, would soner 
have fallen from his circle. 1611 Bible Wisd. xiii, 2 The 
swift aire, or the circle of the staps. 1842 Tennyson Eom 
^ Duty 23 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Pier 
circle. 1849 Grote Greece (xBSz) V. ii. lx. 276 Thrice nine 
d^’s, a full circle of the moon, 
o. The orb of a heavenly body. 

[(?) 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 578 Amid the Suns bright circle 
where thou sitst.] 1769 Horne Fatal Discov. iv, Sunk in 
the western wave. The Sun but half his glorious circle 
shews, xSax Byron Cain 11. i. 29 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether. 

6. A Inminous ring in the sky, a halo. 

Circle cf Ulloa : a luminous ring or white rainbow some- 
times appearing in alpine regions opposite the .sun during 
foggy weather tnamed after Antonio Ulloa in 18th c.) 

a 1x23 O. E. Chron, an. 1104 On hamTiwaes dmge hmrsefter 
setywdan feower circulas - . Onbutan ]p^xe sunnan hwites 
hiwes. ^ 1655 W. F. Meteors iii. 37 Rich Meteors, whose 
matter is most of the Air. Of this sort be . . Circles, Rain- 
bowes. Ibid. iii. 73 The circle called Halon is a garland 
of divers colours that is seen about the Sunne, the Moon, or 
any other Scar. Ibid. iii. 75 A great circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold and frost to follow after. 1815 T. 
F orster Researches A tmospk. Phen. 99. 

7 . Applied to ring-like markings; e.g. to fairy- 
rings. White circle : old name of the Milky way. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden O iv, More . . creases . . in 
his face than there be fairie circles on Salsburie Plaine. 
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165s W. F. Meteors hi. 37 The White Circle, called of some 
Watling street. I bid. 81 The milke way is a white circle seen 
in a clears night. Ibid, V, 151 Those round Circles which 
are seen in many fields, that ignorant People affirm to be the 
rings of the Fairies^ dances, 1799 Withering in PhiL 
Trans. XCVII. 135 The bare and brown, or highly cloathed 
and verdant circles in pasture fields called Fairy-rings, 
f 8 . Med. The highest ‘ region ’ of urine. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 87 b, In urine, being in a 
vessel! apt therunto to be sene, are thre regions . . The 
hyghest region is the cerkle. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. x. i. 51 
If they compasse and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a paine in one side of the head. 

II. As a thing material. 

9. A ring, circlet, annulet. 

<t 1300 Cursor M. 8242 Aboute j>at tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. ^ 138a Wyclif Prov. xi. 22 A goldene cercle in 
the nose thirlis . . of a souwe. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vi. 
xiv. 86 A cerkil was Sene, .as of Bras. 

10. A band encircling the head; a crown, cor- 
onet, diadem. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx. 3 }>e whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cercle in a mannys heued. 1460 Lybeans 
Disc. 841 A sercle upon her molde, Of stones and of golde. 
*595 Shaks. John v. i. 2 Thus haue I yeelded vp into your 
hand The Circle of my glory [Giues Pand. the Crowne.} 
1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks, (1873) 93 These browes fill 
up the golden circle of rich Portu^ll. 1661 Evelyn Diary 
<1827) II, x66 The Barons put off their caps and circles. 
1710-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, 1. xxxii, in The head- 
dre.ss is. .bound on. .with a circle of diamonds. 1800 Cole- 
ridge Piccolom. in. i, In his dream of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle. 

t b. A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
a knight’s helmet. Obs. 

Guy JVarzv. (A.) 3857 A helme he haj> on him don 
. . 1 he sercle of golde per-on was wroii5t. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1600 pe cercles pat were on hur helmes set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. C1450 Merlin xiv. 220 He made 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and helmes from hedesj that the 
serkeles flya-sonder, a 1333 Ld. Berners H^(on ix. 24 He 
stroke Chariot on the helme in suche wyse that the serkell 
nor coyfe of stele cowd not defende hym. 

11. a. The ring of a circus, b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatre ; the lowest, 
containing the most expensive seats, is called the 
dress circle ; that above, the zipper os family circle. 

1623 W. ScLATER Tytkes Devised 184 Thou shalt not goe 
to the Circle or Theatre. 1768 Lady M. W. Montague 
Poems (1785)23 Plays, operas, circles I no more must view ! 
1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz, Private Theatres., Whose par- 
tially corked eyebrow.s, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of his having just left the stage or the circle. 1878 
N. Amer. CXXVII. 484 There they sit in splendid 
array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box. 

12. ArchmoL A series of stones set up in a ring, 
such as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

1773 Pennant Tours Scoil, 180 These circles were 
formed for religious purposes. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. 
Ch, xii. (1847) 136 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used tot forming their circles.^ x86i Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept. 253 The well-known Druidical circle of Arborlow. 
1879 Lubbock Sc. Led. vi. 172 The venerable circle of Abury, 
perhaps the most interesting ©four great national monuments. 

13. The name of various instruments. 

a. Astr. An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
circle, as mural circle, refectingc., repeating c., 
transit c. (see MuEAb, etc,). Also, horary circle, 
a metal circle on a globe, marked with the hours, 
and shewing the difference of meridians in time. 

b. in Bookbinding : (see i^uot.) 

1837 Whittock Bk. Tradesp.%ifl) 37 The letters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on me points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass, 

M. Anat. 

Circles of Haller : the fibro-cartilaginous rings to which 
the mitral and tricmpid valves of the heart are attached. 
Circle 0/ Willis : see quot 

1840 G, 'Eii.m Anat. 20 By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base of the brain, they 
give rise to an arterial circle, .named the circle of Willis. 

1 15. See quot, and Snail. Obs. 

C1440 Pr&mf. Pant. 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 
.Pentys, and other lyke, spira. ■ ' 

III. In transferred and figurative senses, 

16, The circuit or compass of a place, etc. 

<2x400 Pistel of Susan 10 Withinne pe sercle of sees. 
.<;x4oo Destr. Troy 11682 Hit is keppit . , Within the cercle 
of the Citd. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix, 6$ How many dales 
journey beth in pe sercle of the world? 1^593 Shaks. John 
V. ii. 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Ajrmes 
From out the circle of his Territories, x666 Evelyn Mem. 
(1837) IL The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
•George’s Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
several miles in circle. 

17. A completed revolution or course of time, or 
*of action, or events in time ; a cycle, period. 

b. * Any series ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated ’ ( J.) ; a round. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 77 If ani be in possessioun of oper men- 
nis pingis by a cercle of jeris, heshal ioi it as his oune. 156a 
Baths 6 a, I heare saye that in diuers circles or 
goynges aboute of yeares, the nature of the bathes is sharper. 
<21636 Bp. 'E.kvl Breathings Devout Soul 178 Lord 
God, what a wearisome circle do I walk in here below ! 
1689-00 Temple Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 1 . 139 Science and 
Arts nave run, their Circles, and had their Periods in the 
several Parts of the World. 17^ Wesley Hymtts^ ‘ Infinite 
Power, Eternal Lord*, And all the Hours obedient run The 
Circle of the Day. 1874 Sayce Compear. PhiL viii 301 The 
^circle of the year. 


e. So in plir./?/// circle, quite round. 

1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 174 The Wheele is come full 
circle (Qq. circled), I amheere. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
70 Thus have we come back full circle. 

18. A completed chain, series, or sequence of 
parts forming a connected whole. 

2331 Elyot G(n). i. xiii, The worlde of science, [or] the 
circle of doctrine, whiche is in one worde of greke Encyclo- 
pedia. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 293 f 3 If 1 thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 
I. 71 That nothing might be wanting to compleat the 
Circle of Pleasures in this City. 1854 (pitle) Orr’s Circle 
of the Sciences : A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. § 1. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, circle. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 155 The luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth. 

19. Logic. A fallacious mode of reasoning, 
wherein a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion which it has been employed to establish; 
so that, as in a circle, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence to reason or argzie in a circle. 

11^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i* iv. {1686) 11 The Circle of 
this fallacy is very large. 1647 H. More Song- of Soul i. 11. 
Ixxx, You dispute in a Circle as all Logicians know. 1639 
South Serm. 1 . 101 This he explodes as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it. 1724 Watts Logic {jLldS) 315 That Sort of Fal- 
lacy which IS called a Circle is very near akin to the Petitio 
Principii, 1837 Whately Logic 225 Arguing in a circle 
must necessarily be unfair, though it is frequently prac- 
tised undesignedly. 1876 E. Mellor Priesik. iv. 161 The 
authority of the law is demanded, and he [Cardinal Wise- 
man] cites the disputed passage. A more palpable and 
vicious circle was never devised. 

20. A number of persons standing or seated round 
a person or object of interest ; ‘ an assembly sur- 
rounding the principal person’ (J.), as at Court, 
at a Drawing-room or Levee, etc. 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. 
i. 35 Casting, .maternal regards, .through the pretty smiling 
circle. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 291 A splendid 
circle of English nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 49 There was also a 
circle of lookers on. 

21. A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, interests, etc. ; a * set ’ or 
coterie ; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who associate together, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ey. i. ix. (1686) 26, I shall 
have reason and experience of every Circle to support me. 
1732 Fielding Cweni Gard. Jml. 9 May, He quotes the 
phrases * a polite circle *, ‘ the circle of one's acquaintance’, 
people that live within a certain circle ’. 1793 Boswell 

Johnson Pref. ed. 2 The felicity which he diffused through 
a wide circle of admirers and friends. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride ^ Prej. ix, Threw a real gloom over their domestic 
circle. Ibid, xviii, It is evident that you belong to the first 
circles. 1878 Black Green Past. 11. 16 Don’t you think that 
one ought to try to understand what is going on outside 
one’s immediate circle ? ^ 1880 L. Stephen Pope viii, 103 
The staple talk of the circles in which he moved. 1885 
Munch. Exam. 12 Aug. 5^(4 The d^th of Lord Houghton 
« .will leave a blank in jwlitical, social, and literary circles. 

22. Hist. A territorial division of Germany 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. [G. Kreis, F. cerclel\ 

1675 Lond.^ Gaz. No, 9^ht 400 Men of the^ Circle of 
Saxony. Ibid. No. 1040/2 The Troops of the Circles have 
already passed the Rhine. 1700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedra* s 
Royal Pol. I. Pref., ITie most Serene House and Circle of 
Burgundy. 1712 Lond. Gaz, No. 4993/1 Those of the Elec- 
toral Circle of the Rhine are met. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. II. 347 The Austrian Netherlands . . were considered 
as a circle of the empire. 1863 Baring-Gould Werewolves 
XIV. 239 In the circle of Tomow, in Western Galicia — 
the province is divided into nine circles, 

23. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a circle is by its circumference ; the area over 
which anything is conceived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence, Cf. sphere. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possibilities. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 196 F 7 If he 
adventures into the circle of action. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of ExiU, li\i^ cxxCio oi God’s life Contains all life 
beside. 1831 D. Jerrold Si. Giles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the circle of probability for one so respectably bom, etc. 
x8;j^ Browning La Saisiaz 13 All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. 

f 24. Phr. To give the lie in circle \ i.e. cir- 
cuitously, indirectly* Ohs. 

1610 B. JoNSoN AUh. III. iv, Face. Rules To give and 
take the Lie by. Kas. How? to take it? Face. Yes, in 
Oblique he’ll shew you, or in Circle, But never in Diameter. 
c 1616 Fletcher Queen Corinth iv. i. Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or semicircle, Or direct parallel? 

26. attrib. and Comb., m circle-parade, -squarer, 
-squaring ; circle-branching, -like, -spread, adjs . ; 
circle-iron (see quot.) ; t circle-mure v. = Cik- 
CUMMURE ; circle-tomb (see quot : cf. 12 ). 

1600 S. Nicholson Acolasius (1876) 35 A *cxrcle-braunch- 
ing tree. 1874 Knight Amer. Meek. Diet,, *Circle-tron, a 
hollow punch for cutting pianchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
lar blanks; the fifth wheel of a carriage, a 1420 Occlevb 
De Reg. Prim. 184 *Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure, 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 39 Crowtoe. .His roote *circlelike 
or round. 1606 Breton Ourama lijsu *Circle-muring 
strong their pettie fort With Fallazado Flanker Loop and 
Porte. 1809 Roland Fencing 43 On the Use of the *Cirde 


Parade. 11632 LithGow Traxf. (1682) 185 Their ^circle-spred 
tops. 1839 Sala Gaslight <§• i>. xvi. 174 So with the *circle- 
squarers, perpetual motion discoverers. xZZ^ Athenmttm 
May 4 576 In one of the circle-tombs peculiar to the necrO* 
olis of that place [Vetulonia] (so called because surrounded 
y a rude stone circle). 

Circle (s5*akl), v. Forms : 4-5 cercle(n, 
sercle(n, serkle, -yn, 6 circkle, 6 - circle, [f. the 
sb. ; or a. F. cercler. Cf. also Cieculb 

1. trans. To surround or encompass with, or as 
with, a circle; to enclose in a circle ; = Encircle i, 
(Now chiefly 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 17x7 That with his bond Love of 
his vertu Hste To cerclen hertes alle and fast bynde. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 3038 Hir ene..Serklyt with heris On the 
browes so bryght. a 1347 Surrey Mneis^ iv. (R.), Whose 
heads forgrowen with pine, circled al way With misty cloudes, 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv, iv. 382 Th’ Imperial! mettall, 
circling now thy head. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 626 Of 
beaming sunnie Raies a golden tiar Circled his Head. 1814 
Month. Mag. XXXVIII. 32, I ..circled a rice meadow 
with dikes. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Enid 1. 547 The 
town Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists, 
b- with about, around, in. 
t:x4oo Rom. Rose 16x9 So cerclith it the welle aboute, 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A. in. 1. 277 You heauie people, circle me 
about. X645 Digby Nat, Bodies {}.), To limit and circle 
them in. a 1667 Cowley To His Majesty, The Sea which 
circles us around, a 1830 Rossetti Dante 4* Circ. i. (1874) 
104 Mine eyes . . came at last to be circled about with red, 
t c. reji. Obs. 

1634 W. Wood NewEng. Prosp, (1865) To Rdr., Diogenes 
. . circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe, 

2. To make the circuit of, move round. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 84 It wyl be saulfer*. 
far streicts crabbye to circle. 1626 Bacon [].), The lords 
that were appointed to circle the hill. X667 Milton P. L. 
IX. 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line He circl’d. 1728 Pope 
Dune. in. 244 Other planets circle other suns. 1774 J. 

Mytkol. 1 . 382 They circled the island seven times, 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 170 Stalking a _*blesbok'_or 
circling a bustard — the latter process consisting in riding 
round the birds in large but decreasing circles. 

8 . intr. To move in a circle {around, about, etc.)* 
<fi44o Promp. Parv, 433/2 Serklyn, or make a sercle, 
Circulo. xs8o Sidney Arcadia ti. (1622) 108 Shee [a hawk] 
. . went circkling, and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of rising. 1643 Milton Divorce vL (1851) 33 
One of the highest arks that human contemplation circling 
upwards, can make* 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 203 The 
busy whisper circling round Convey'd the dismal tidings 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours 
ii. 44 The orbs which circle around the sun. 

b. Said of wine, etc. passing round the table. 
X723 Pope Odyss. n. 282 While the bowl circles, and the 
banquet warms. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxxiv, The 
mazers four . . Thrice let them circle round the board. 

e. Mil. Of cavalry ; To sweep round on a mov- 
ing flank over a more or less wide circle ; whereas 
the * wheeling’ of infantry is done on a fixed flank 
as pivot, and on as little ground as possible. 

x7i5-ao Pope Iliad vin. 410 Guards as he turns, and circles 
as he wheels, X796-7 Instr. <§• Reg. Cavalry 108 

A close column must loosen its divisions before it can well 
march in front, and its changes of direction must be made 
circling, and on a moving flank. Ibid. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and circle round each other, and the enemy’s flank, 
X833 ReguC. Instr. Cavalry 1, 146 The , . Files should , • 
cirde ‘ Right’. 

4. intr. To form a circle ; to stand or extend 
in a circle, rare. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. i. iii, A tuft of Trees gtew 
circling in a ranke. 1808 J. Earlow Columb. in, 335 Those 
plains, immensely circling, feel his beams. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. v. xxiv, That proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the Kiiig. 

f b. reJl. To extend in a circle, Ohs. 

X671 Grew Anat. Plants i. vii. § 12 The main Branches in 
the outer Coat of a Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 

Circled (so-jtkld), ppl. a. [f. Cirolb + -eb.] 

1. Surrounded as with, a circle ; = Encircled, 

cxifio Destr. 7 V'^y' 3408 A sadill serklyt with golde. x^3 

Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 21 Modest D3’'an, circled with 
her Nymphs. 161^ Benlowes Theopk., Her circled head 
« .Was glorify’d withbumisht Crown of Gold. 1793 Southey 
Lyric Poems, Race Banquo, Boldly tread the cirded space. 
x86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 393 Beneath this 
circled figure. ' ■ 

2. Marked with a circle or circles. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 39 Their horns wax more 
circled as they grow in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betokeneth a years growth. 17x2-4 Pope 
Rape Lock t. 32 Of airy Elves . . the circled green. 1843 
Talfourd Vac. Rambles I. 236 The circled turf is such as 
fairies would choose for their revels. 

3. Rounded ; circular. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Mantv. 48 In circled sort it [musclel 
springeth from, the Jugall bone. 1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 
n. ii. 1 10 The Moone. . That monethly changes in her circled 
Orbe. 1633 Swan Spec. M. i. § i. (1643) i The circled orbs. 
X863 Swinburne Poems ^ Ball., Felise 92 Like a cat’s 
splendid drcled eyes* 

Circler (s5*jklm), [f. Circle + -er.J 

1. One who encircles or surrounds ; circUr of the 
earth, transl. of Gr. yaiiioxos. 

ct6t% Chapman Iliad xni. 42 Neptune, circler of the 
earth {yadjoxoi], 1791 CowPER Odyss. viii. 43X Earth-circler 
Neptune, spare me that request. 

2. One who or that which moves in a circle. 

X780 Sir W. Jones in ParPs Works (1828) VII. 209 Who 

made the nightly cirders, the stars. *805 Southey Modoc 
in Azt. xii, Toward the ground The acrid drclers speed. 


CIEOLET, 
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CIEOUIT, 


S, Used to trans. L. scriptor cycUcus, cyclic poet. 
1:637 B. JoNSON tr. Horace's Art Poetry 136 Nor so 
be|;in, as did that circler late, I sing a noble warre, and 
Priam's fate. 

Circlet (souklet), sh. Forms : 5-6 serclett-, 6 
cirkillet, oyrculet, 6-7 cireulet, 6- circlet, [a. 
F, cercUtj of cercle\ snbseq. influenced by 
Eng. Circle, and prob. by It. : see - et.] 

1 . A small circle (in various senses of that word). 

u 1538 Skelton Sp. Parrot 19 About my neck a cyrculet 

lyke the ]^che rubie. 1633 P. Fletcher hi. xu. 
Ixxxiv, His locks. .Fell down in curls . .Within their circlets 
hundred Graces set. 1667 Milton P. L. v. Sure pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Mom With thy bright 
Circlet. xSai Byron Cain n. 30 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether. With an inferior circlet near it still. 
1859 E. Burton Centr. Afr. in JrnL Geog. Soc. XXIX. 28 
The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 

2 . spc. A ring or band (e. g. of precious metal or 
jewels) worn as an ornament, esp, on the head. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. <1841} 442 A peyer of 
i^res for my Lordys grace, and a serclett for my Lady 
Barnes, ^ 1513 Douglas AEnets in, iii. 49 With garlandis 
and thair cirkillettis on thair hair. 1540 Churchtu. Acc. 
St. Margaret's JVestm. (Nichols 1797) ii Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife .. for a serclett to Marry May- 
dens in £ 3. 1661 Morgan Spk. Gentry iv. v. 65 A Chaplet 
cap, with a cireulet of gold. 18x4 Southey Roderick 
He . . on his finger placed The mystic circlet . , With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Braddon J. Marchmont II, 
i. 2 With that circlet of pearls round her hair. 1875 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. IL xiv. 18 A plain circlet of gold was the sub- 
stitute for the crown. 

"b. gen. A ring, circular band, or small hoop 
of any kind. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659) 400 He throweth up his 
Circlet, and catcheth it againe, three times, 1725 Pope 
Odyss, XIX. 674 Thro' six circlets flew the whizzing dart. 
18^ F. Francis Angling be. (xSBo) 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line. 

1 3 . (See quots.) 

16x1 CoTGR., SsclissCf the Rundle or Circlet put vnder a 
dish at Table. 1706 Phillips, Circlet^ a Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
*847-78 Halliwell, Circlet f a round piece of wood put 
under a dish at table. North. 

Circlet (so'Jtklet), V* rare. [f. the sb.] To 
move in small circles over (a space). 

1883 G. Meredith Joy of EaHh %T the swallow 

along the river’s light Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets, 

CiTcleting, M. sh. Formation of circlets. 

1887 Ruskin Prseteriia I L x, 342 Structurally useful, 
though by their linked circletting instead of their weight. 

CiTCle-wise^ ttdv. [see -WISE.] In the man- 
ner or form of a circle. 

x^ TixiKVL Erasm. Apophth. 506. 1543 Traheron Vigo's 
Chirurg. i. vi. 7 Smalle threedes of vejjnes, and Arteryes 
produced circlewyse. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met, vii. ( 1593) 
X57 Before the moone should circle- wise close both her 
homes in one, 1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel^ Circlcwise 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads garlanded. 
Circlinj^ (s 5 *jklig), vbl, sh. [f. Circle z/.} 

1 . Formation of a circle or circles, h. qnasi- 
coJur. A circular formation. 

X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xiii, Within the cerclynge of 
her eyen bryght was paradise. 1646 A. Henderson in 
Macne Zfe (1846I 54 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circlings in the sand. x8i8 Keats Endymion 
IV. 340 Diving swans appear Above the crystal circlings 
white and clear. 

2 - Movement in a circle ; revolution. 
rx44o Promp. Partf. 453/2 Serclynge, Circulacio. x622-63 
Hkylyn Cosntogr. 1. (1682) 266 In the circlinjK of the fore- 
said River, Glasg. Daily Herald 24 Sept., I don’t 
see how circling with the trawl among drift-nets should do 
any harm, L. Morris Epic Hades m. 270 The cir- 
cling of the suns, 
to.^ ClROUmON 3. 

1623 W. ScutTER Revised 9 Say if you can with- 

out circling. 

CrrcEn^; ppb. [f. as prec. + -ing2,] 

1, Encircling. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. m iv. xp Her two branches . . Whose 
circkling shadowes, Kings haue sought to sleep in, c 1611 
Chapman /Had xi. (R.), Their world circling sire, Great 
Neptune. X701 De Foe True-born Eng. 11. 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria’s Circling Arms. xS^-; Fvnmv all Zeopold 
Shaks. Introd. 1 17 See the town nestle under its circling hills, 

b. Forming a circle ; ranged in a circle. 

X724-7 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. Ded., Treat a’ the circling 
lugs wi' sound. X733 Swift On Poetry^ To whom the tribe 
of circling wits As to an oracle submits. 1799 Southey 
,S5Ww. X, Scarce doth .. The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth, Clough Early Poems vii. 109 My station whence 

the circling land Lies mapped and pictured wide below, 

2 . Moving in a circle ; revolving. 

xgM Porter Angry Wim. AHngd. (1841) 43 He in these 
medaowes make a cerckling walke. 16^ Gale Cri. Gentiles 

I. Introd. II How circling Motion doth swift time divide, 
X67X Milton P. R, v. 55 Now, too soon for us, the drcling 
hours This dreaded time have compassed, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 7 Thou merriest soul That ever loved the 
circling bowl 1 

3 . Circling hoy : ' a species of roarer ; one who 
In some way drew a man into a snare, to cheat or 
rob him * (Nares). Ohs. slang.y 
x6i 4 B. JoNSON Barth. Fainv. ii. One Val Cutting that 
helps Jordan to roar, a circling '.boy. ■ 

t Ci'rcly, adv. Ohs,^° [f. Cibcls -f -lt®.] 

xssga Huloet, Circly^ or in the mnrme of a' 'circle or com- 
ptAS&Oi circnlaiim. , 


Cirek(e, Ciregue, obs. forms of Cirque. 
Circocele, variant of Cibsocele. 

Cireolate, obs. form of Circulate. 

Cireon, obs. form of Zircon. 

Circon-, early form of CiRCUM-. 

Circot(e, variant of Surcoat, Obs, 

■f CiTCIiate, tt. Ohs, rare. [f. med.L. circudre 
s= circutre^ circtimtre to go round : see Circuit,] 
To pass round, encompass, encircle. 

1581 Act Jas. VI {1814) 279 (Jam.l Ane gamissing circuat 
about with perllis. 1698 Christ Exalted § 75, 58 Circuating 
the Universe. 

Cireudrie, obs. bad spelling of Subquedey. 
t CrrCTie, V. Ohs. Also in 5 sircue. [ad. F. 
circuir^ ad. L. circtiJre to go round: see Cir- 
cuit 

1 . trans. To surround, encircle, 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth.Zyt. Bryt.^yZxp) 44 The moun- 
tOTnes circued the mares. 

Z. To make the circuit of, to go or travel round. 
c X450 Lonelich Grail xxx. .y With this Book I have Sir- 
evit he world abowte. 1494 Fabyan i. iv. 10 Circuyd and 
serched the lande ouer all. Ibid. v. cxxxi. 114 He. .circued 
his lande in ministryng iustyce to all persones. 

Circuit (s§*ikit). Forms : 4-6 cir-, cyrcuyt(e, 
4-7 eircuite, (5 -cute, sircuyte, 6 cyreute, 
-cnite, -quet, 7 cercuit, syrkett,) 4- circxiit. 
[a. F. circuity ad. L. circuitus going round, f. 
circn{m)tre^ i. circum round + ire to go.] 

1 . The line, real or imaginary, described in going 
round any area ; the distance round ; the compass, 
circumference, containing line or limits. 

.*38* Wyclif Ecclus. xliii. 12 See the bowc . . He cumpa- 
slde heuene in the circuyt [1388 cumpas] of his glorie. 
CZ386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1029 The circuit a myle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute. ^1400 
Maundev. xviii. 187 Java . . is nyghe 2000 Myle in circuyt. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. iv. 14 The circuite or compasse 
of a triangle is a line composed of all the sides of a triangle. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. P 7 , i. ii. 30 To weare a Crowne, Within 
whose Circuit is Elizium. 1652 Needham Sea 

Advt. 2 The circuit of this Sea . . must contein above 1200 
miles. 1704 Addison Italy (X766) 124 Sheltered with a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains. 1847 Grote Greece 
IV. 11. lii, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin. 

t b. concr, ~ Circlet, diadem. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 352 The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like to the glorious Sunnes transparant Beames. 

t C- ^g^ ‘ Round *, circle *. Ohs. 

X673 Zadfs Call. i. § 4, 29 If a poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what a stock of mirth does she 
afford them. 1752 JoHNSON\^«;«^/er No. 206. l»8 A feast 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

2 . The space enclosed by a given circumference 
or boundary ; area, extent, tract, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Zeg. 58/4 On the mom ther lave lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. 1494 Fabyan v. Ixxxiii. 
60 A large and great circuyt of grounde, vpon the whiche 
he shortly after buylded and sette a large and stronge 
Castell. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VI 1 c. 27 The scites and cir- 
cuites of all such religious houses, 1590 Earl Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Zeit. 11. 214 III. 82 A great circuit o:^round in a very 
good soyle. xyxi Pope Temp. Fame 309 The sound That 
fills the circuit of the world around.^ 17^ $ Geo. ///, 

c. 26 Preamb., All those houses, scites, circuits, and pre- 
cincts. 18^ Bryant Poems, fnne vi. The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

b. Jig. Sphere of action, etc. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch, ax Then may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninge so vertuouse an examplar. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) ll. vi, 133 If you give me leave 
to meddle so far in your circuit. 

3 . The action of going or moving round or about ; 
a circular journey, a round, b. A round-about 
journey or course ; a detour. 

1413 Lyna Pilgr. Sowle v. i. 70 The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute . . about the erth. 1530 Palsgr. 
*77 Cyrevite, a cyreute, a goyng or compassynge about a 
[ tnyng. 1611 Bible Ps. xix. 6 His going forth is from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuite vnto the ends of it. 1687 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 405 Bishop Leyboura is 
^ing a circuit to confirm the new converts. 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Zeit, Wks. 1755 V, 11. 127 The bell-man of each 
p^ish, as he goes Hs circuit. 1785 Reid /«A Powers 263 
Either in a straight course, or by some circuit. 1795 Gibbon 
A utobiog. 78, I devoted many hours, . to the circuit of Paris. 
x8i2 Woodhouse Astron. viii. 49 Its [the clock’s] index or 
hand ought to perform an exact circuit in the course of a 
day. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xxii. 274 They., could 
only advance by long dreuits. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii. § 6 (188a) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

c. 7%: ; esp. of time: Revolution, round. ‘^ By 
circuit*, at regularly recurring times {phs.J 

x6ox CosNWALLYEs Disc. Seuecct (X631) 72 When the daies 
cercuit is finished . 16^ R. Wittie tr. Primrosd s Pop. Err, 
HI. It is good to give nothing to them that have fits by 
circuit, x66i TJssher Power Princes m 235 Many 
circuits of years I pray you may live, xjk^ Oowper Tkafe 
IV, iij9 Fancy, like the finger of a clock. Runs the great 
circuit, and is still at home. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 
The circuit of changes is complete in the course of a year. 

d. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 

t Togo, ride, walk circuit To ^ fetch, 

make, take a circuit*, to make a detour, take a cir- 

: cuitous or round-abont course. To make m go the 
circuit of \ to go round, go the round of, ^ To run 
'■ circtiit with (fig.) : app. to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with, 

, 1547 Boorde Introd. Knmfl. 163 To fetch the cyreuyte 


about Christendome. xssi Robinson tr. More's Utop. 72 
Fetching about a circuite or compas.<3e. 1609 Bible (Douay) 

I Kings xviii. 6 They divided the countries . , that they 
might goe circuite about them. 164.5 Milton Colast. Wk.s. 
(1851) 356 The rest of this will run circuit with the union of 
one flesh, which was answer’d before, a 1655 Vines Lords’ 
Snpp. U677) 4 The destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. 166s Manley Grotiud Low C. PVarres 295 Verdugo 
..got pa.st the Rhine, by taking a long Circuit. 17SS 
Chatham Lett. Nephew ii. 5 Your letter . . after making a 
considerable circuit to find me. 1826 B. Disraeli Grey 

ll. xii. 59 Now the Marquess. .‘ went the circuit’, that is to 
say, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 448 The pedestrian, .should 
make a circuit to the left, a 1876 J. H. N ewman Hist. Sk, 

II. 1. i. 5 Making a circuit of the neighbouring towns. 

4 . spec. The journey of judges (or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose oi 
holding courts or performing other stated duties at 
various places in succession j the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

X494 Fabyan vii. 344 ludgys ordeyned to kepe a cyreuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the sysys in the tyme of vacacyon* 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 7 § i The justices of assises in 
ther cyreuyte or progresse in that shyre. ^ 1592 Greene A rt 
Canny Catch, iii, 5 What hee spake of either came to him 
by examinations, or by riding in the circuits, ^ i6xx Bible 
X Sam. vii. 16 He went from yeere to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and iudged Israel. X67S 
Teonge Diary (18251 95 his .syrkett every yeare in 

the nature of on of our Judges. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 

III. 58 They usually make their circuits in the respective 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1.637 It was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit should not begin till the other circuits had termin- 
ated. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum iii, i 1858) 1 14 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. 1861 Willes in .ff-r /zzr'/tf 
Fernandez, 30 Law J. C. P. 338 The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their circuits the aid and control 
of the sheriff of each county. 

fg. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 538 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Rigliteou.snesse. 1637 
Hinchley in Sturgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. IviiL ii A time 
when God will ride nis circuit here in a solemn manner. 

b. concr. Those making the circuit ; the judges 
and barristers ; now esp. the latter, 
a 1714 Burnet Time II. 413 The circuits went round 
the country [of Scotland] as was directed by the proclama- 
tion. 1862 Lend. Rev. 30 Aug. 182 The days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on horseback across the marshes. 
1875 Helps Ess., Organiz. Daily Life i8z A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. 

6. The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such district.^ in England and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz. the Northern, North 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home or South 
Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

X574 Rich Dial. Mercury 4* Eng. Soldier, Euerye petye 
Constable of euerye Parrysh within his cyrquet. 1642 
Chas. 1 Lett, fudges of Ass, 5, July (1641) 6 Some of the 
ablest Lawyers who ride that Circuit. 1649 Selden Lazos 
Eng. 1. iv. {1739) 10 Their Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve Lords. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. justiciary, The country 
[Scotland] . . is divided into three circuits* the south, west, 
and north. 1883 Serjt. Ballantine Experiences v. 51 In 
choosing a circuit, a barrister, .is bound by his first choice. 

6 . A territorial division of the Methodist churches, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers, 

1766 Wesley Wks. (X872) III. 256 The Societies in this 
Circuit increase. X70X Hampson Wesley III- 73 Every 
part of Britain and America is divided into regular portions, 
called circuits ; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 
places, is supplied by acertain numberof travelling preachers, 
from two to three or four, who go round it in a month or 
six weeks. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV 142 A number of these cir- 
cuits . . are united and known as a district. x88s Minutes 
Wesleyan Conf. 43 Each of the places mentioned in these 
Stations, .is the head of a circuit. 

7 . Elect. The course traversed by an electric cur- 
rent between the two poles of a battery ; the path 
of a voltaic current. 

x8oo Med. jml. IV. 122, I certainly saw the spark at the 
time of completing the circuit. 1839 G, Bird Nat. Philos. 
199 With the largest circuit yet employed, their union ap- 
p^s to be absolutely instantaneous. X870 'I'yndall Lect. 
Blectr. 2 Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit, 
1878 Foster in. i. 394 Closing a galvanic circuit. 
x88i Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 546 When the cir- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted - . the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition. 
fS. Roundabout process or mode: fa. of 
speech or expression : circumlocution. Obs. 

1553 HuloeTj Circuit in wordes, ambages. x6o5 Bacon 
Adv.Leam. 1. iv.^ § 2 New terms of art to express their own 
sense, and to avoid circuit of speech. 1672 Marvell Reh, 
Transp, i. 27 This design of his he draws out in such a 
circuit of words. 

b. of reasoning or the like. 

xsg^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. ir. g8 By long circuit of deduc- 
tion it may he that euen all truth out of anie truth may be 
concluded. 16^ Donne Poems (J.), Thou shalt not peep 
thro’ lattices of eyes, Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor 
learn By circuit or collections to discern. 1836 L Taylor 
Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 15 Or at best demonstrate 
its reality by a circuit of reasoning. 

c. Law. esp. Circuit of Action = Circuity. 

a 1626 Bacon Max, ^ Uses Com. Law vi. 29 The law in 
many cases . . tumeth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Circuit of Action, .is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
then is needful x7Sx in Chambers Cycl, 
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9 . Path, Tlie period of a disease. {Syd, Soc, Lex^ 

10 . attrib, and in Comb.^ as circuit barrister^ 
counsel, •cointnission, •‘journey, judge, “room, table, 
etc. (sense 4) ; circuit-superintende7it, -tuof'k, etc, 
(sense 6) ; circuit-breaker, an instrument which, 
at regular intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
eircuit-closer, any device for closing an electric 
current ; circuit-court, in Scotland, a court held 
periodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the English Assize j in U.S. (a) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority between the Dis- 
trict Courts and the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
(see Kent Commentaries I, ch. on Constitution) ; 
(^) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States ; circuit-steward, a 
principal member in the Methodist circuit nomin- 
ated yearly by the superintendent. 

1850 C. Phillips Curran and his Coniemp. 82 Egan was 
then a ^Circuit barrister in good practice. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mech. s,v, Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 1879 G. 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 251 A delicate circuit-breaker .. 
arranged to break the circuit of a telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion. 1768 Blackstonr Comm, III, ^54 The judges are sure 
to come and open the*circuit commissions on the day men- 
tioned. 1708 Royal Prodam. tx ]xL\y m Lond. Gaz. No. 
4456/1 We hereby Appoint, .the said ^Circuit-Courts of J us- 
ticiary to be Holden . .Twice in the Year. 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXVi. 17 The Circuit courts have appellate jurisdiction 
from the district courts. They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit, Const. App. (1862) 419 This power of adjudging a law 
unconstitutional is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India II. 329 
The ^Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
decision. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 142/1 About the termina- 
tion of every quarter, the ministers, ^circuit-stewards, etc., 
meet. i88a Serjt. Ballantine Experiences I. 66 John 
Locke, .was the very soul of the Mrcuit-table. 

Circuit (ssukit), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round j to 
make the circuit of, compass about. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 48 The thyng that circuitis this last tent 
hauyu or fyrst mobib is immobil. x6ox Monday Death 
Earl Huntington i. iii, My son, With several troops hath 
circuited the^ court. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. i. ix. 45 The 
Phenidans circuited the greatest part of the habitable world. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Geryon having 

circuited the air like a faulcon towering without prey., 
vanishes; X879 Proctor P/mj. Ways Sc. v, 119 Some .. 
comet, circuiting the .sun in about eleven years. 

fb. To compass in thought, circumvent, 
get round. Obs, 

a 16x3 Overbury Charac. Noble Spirit Wks. {1856) 61 He 
circuits his intents, and seeth the end before he shoot. 

2 . intr. To go or move in a circuit. 

[X549 Compl. Scot. 51 The sune circuitis and gals about 
the eird euyrie xxiiij houris.] 1611 Bible 1 Sam. vii. 16 He 
went from yeere to yeere in circuit \marg. circuited] to 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh. X617 Collins Def. Bp. 
Ely 11. vii. 264 They must runne circuiting and fetching a 
compas.se about by the Saints. 1690 Wood Fasti Oxon. I. 
31 (L.) It did not become a doctor to circuit for an inferior 
degree. X708 J. Philips Cyder (J.'>, Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting. 1875 Proctor Ex^ 
panse lieazf. 112 The moon as she circuits round the earth. 

Circtiiteer (s3jkit!»‘j), sb. [f. Circuit + -eer.] 

1 . spec. A judge or barrister on circuit. 

4JI734 North Zives I. 06 Here we drop our clrcuiteer; 
which character lasted till his lordship was made, .solicitor 
general. 1810 Ld. Campbell in Life I. 244 The Oxford 
circuiteers are accomplished gentlemen, but no lawyers. 

2 . gejt. One who makes a circuit, 

1718 Pope Lett. Mr. on the Circuit 17 Sept., I.ike 

your fellow Circuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earth. 

t Circuiteer (S3ikitl®-a\ v. Ohs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circuit. Hence Circtiiteering- vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 277 To return to his lordship and 
his circuiteering, 1771-3 Batchxlor iyjTp 11. 60 He is., 
something like my grey circuiteering horse, the worse for 
travelling. i8ia G. Colman Br. Grins, etc., 'Two Parsons 
Introd. X, Big- wigg'd circuiteering judges. 

Circuiter (savkitor), [f. Circuit + -er 1.] =» 
Circuiteer .fiJ. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 5x3 Whether all the Theeves 
condemned by any Circuiter corrupted, have done more 
villanies than their Judge. 1779 Ld. Malmesbury Diaries 
(1844) i, 231. *^86 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. xui. 239 He 
himself had been a Northern Circuiter. 

Circuiting (sa*ikitig\ vbl. sb. [f. Circuit v. 
+ -lNai.] The making of a circuit or circuits. 
Skort'-circuiting, the faulty shortening of an elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some flaw in the insulation. 

1639 C. Noble Answ, Immod. Queries To Rdr. 2 The 
streams tend directly, .(though with some seeming circuit- 
ings) to the Ocean. 1888 Pall Mall G. 22 Mar. y2 It will 
be lighted throughout by electricity. . and if proper care is 
■exercised in the installation short-circuiting is impossible. 

Circuiting', ppl. U. [f- as prec. + -inu ^.] That 
circuits, goes round, goes in or on a circuit. 

1632 Star Chamh. Cases 1 1886 ) 9 If my Lord Deputy change 
the circuitinge Judges, a x66x Kol\da.y juvenal 72 The 
amphitheater, .according to its name . . being as much as a 
circuiting or compassing theater. 1886 Ruskin Praeierita 
I. ix. 284 In variously circuiting channels. 

Cirenition (soikiz/ii’Jon). arch. [ad. L, cir~ 
€uitidn~em a going round, n. of action, f. circuire, 
see Circuit ; cf. F. circuUiott^ A going round 


or about ; making of a circuit ; compassing, encir- 
cling, visitation in circuit. 

1533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 216 The circuicioun and 
charge {circtiiiio ac curd\ that wes wont to be gevin to the 
edilis, war gevin to small pepill, 1603 Holland Plutarch’s \ 
Mor. 1338 The circuitions, conversions and changes which 
appeare in the heaven. 1633 R. Preston Godly Mads / n* 
guisition ii. 47 Leaue . . perambulations and circuitions to 
Sathan, that infernall Peripatetike. ^ X684 Phil. Trans. 
XIV. 681 The space of a Lunar circuitlon of the earth. 1835 
Bailey Mystic 48 Sacred circuition of the sun. 

Vi. fig. Circuitous mode of speech, circumlocu- 
tion, ‘ maze of argument * (J.) . 

1343 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 130 a, With a Cynical circui- 
cion or goyng about the bushe. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 
168 Answers ..without any Circuition or sequivocation at 
all. x834 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xiii. 68^ Adds 
clause to clause . . with all the circuition . . of an inden- 
ture. 

Cireuitize (so rkitoiz), v. rare. [f. Circuit - h 
-IZE.] To make the circuit of. 

X846 Ecclesiologist VI. 175 A class of men. .circuitizing 
the country, and making copies of its most famous brasses. 

II Circuit or (S9jki«*it9j). [L. dreuitor agent- 
sb., f. circuire to go round.] One who goes his 
rounds, a travelling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

181X Ann, Reg. 1809 342 Ranger and keeper of Swinley 
Walk, and dreuitor, bailiff, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 1830 Coleridge Tahle^t. 29 May, Satan .. is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney- 
general [Job ii.]. 

Circuitous (saiki^dtssl, a. [ad. late L. circui- 
tos-us abounding in roundabout courses, f. circtii- 
tus Circuit : see -ous.] Of the nature of a circuit, 
roundabout, indirect. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 109 Any medium direct or 
circuitous. 1790 Paley Horae Paul. i. 4 Coincidences .. 
minute, circuitous, or oblique. 1796 Morse Geog. I. 
439 By this kind of circuitous commerce they subsisted and 
grew rich. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames^ xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure. 
1843 Whately Logic in Encycl. Metr, 219/1 An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. x868 Q. Victoria Life 
Higkl. 169 We had , . to take a somewhat circuitous route 
in order to avoid some bogs. 
t 2 . ? Circus-like. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1 . ii. 92 There are other 
circuitous erections of stone. 

Circuitously (ssiki^-itssli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY In a circuitous manner, by a roundabout 
way, indirectly. 

1791 Burke Thoughts Fr. Ajfairs Wks. VII. 44, I do not 
think, .that it is likely to he misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ.xii. xix.(i876) 37a Eng- 
lish goods would be paid for circuitously. 1870 Dickens 
Lett. 31 May, Having come here from town circuitously. 

Circuitousuess (ssiki^itssnes). [f. Circuit- 
ous + -NESS.] Circuitous quality, manner, or way. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. VI. 74 Tortuous twistings and 
coy circuitousnesses so trying to the patience of the traveller. 
X809 Goulburn Purs. Holiness v. 41^ The exercises which 
go most directly, and with least circuitousness to the great 
end. 1884 Harped s Mag. Feb. 344/2 The river, .winds in 
pleasant circuitousness. 

Circuity isoxkiii'iti). Also 6 circuitee, cyx- 
cuity. [a, OF. circuiU circuit, ambit, precinct, 
etc., f. L. circuit-us app. after words like gy-atuitS, 
vacuiti, etc.] —Circuit, in various senses, 
f 1 . Ambit, enclosure, compass, area. Obs. 

1343 Udall Erasm. Apoph. <1877) 220 (D.) A dominion of 
muche more large and ample circuitee then the same whiche 
he was Lorde of before. 1578 Lyte Dodoensvi. Ixx. 749 In 
the circutie or shadowe of the same. 1580 Baret Alv. C. 
536 Within the Circuitie of reason. 

2 . Circuitous quality ; roundabout process. 
a x6z6 Bp. Andrewes Serm, (1856) I. 157 Without all 
circuity, noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to it. 
1768 B LACK stone III. 43 It prevents the circuity and 

delay of justice. i8oi T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 473 
The correspondence must involve circuities. 1837-0 Hal- 
LAM Hist. Lit. III. ii. § 71 His vehemence loses its efect by 
the circuity of his pleonastic language. 1845 Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) !• Introd. 8 To avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parliament. 

D. Law. (See quot and cf. Circuit 8 c.) 

X64X Termes de la Ley 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were, .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

B. Circular motion. 

1770 T. Whately Observ. Mod. Gardening 67 (L.) The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, of stag- 
nant is circuity. 

CilfCulalble (souki^abl), a. [f. L, circuld-re 
(see Circulate) + -RLE.] Tnat can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation. 

1793 Monthly Rev. XI, 336 In a word, they are a machine 
for rendering fixed property circulable, 1869 Contemp. Rev. 
XL 136 What Mr, Price declares not to be money, as not 
being circulable. 

Circulaud Cs 3 *jki 2 ?land). rare. [ad. L. ^circu- 
land~um, gerundive of circuldre (see Circulate) ; 
cf. multiplicand.'} That which is to be circulated. 

xSzT New Monthly Mag. I. 93 In such a case, .the circu- 
lator ha.s produced what does not become actual circuland. 
The circulation stops with the fabrication. 

Oirculant (s5Tki/^^t). Math. [ad. L. circtc-’ 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of circuldre (see Circulate).] 
A species of determinant. 

i88r Burnside & Panton Theory Equat. xi. § 129 Here 
in all the rows the constituents are the same five quantities 


taken in circular order, a different one standing first in each 
row. A determinant of this kind is called a circulant. 

Circular (S 9 *jki 23 ?iw), a. and sb. In 5-6 -er, 5 
-ere, 6 -eir, 6-7 -are, [ME. circuler, a. AF. 
circuler^^OH. circulier, a partially Latinized alter- 
ation of OF. cerclier i—h. circular-is, f. circul~us 
Circle. The F. cerclier was successively re- 
fashioned as cerculier, circuUer, circulaire\ the 
Eng. became with the Renascence circular i\ 

A, adjective. 

1 . Of the form of a circle ; round in superficies. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xi, A smale aulter . . that was 
halfe circuler. 1341 R. Copland GalyerlsTerapeuiyke 2 F iv, 
The vlcere that are cyrculer and rounde. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. II. ix. 22 The frame thereof seerad partly circulare. 
And part triangulare, xyii Addison Sped. No. x. P 5 A 
Round of Politicians at Wiirs . , those little Circular Audi- 
ences. 1833 Sir j. Herschel A stron. vi , 224 A body which 
always casts a circular shadow must itself be spherical* 
i86x Parker Goth, Archif. i. i. (1874) 3 Circular churches 
were occasionally used from an early period, 
f 2 . transf. Perfect, full, complete. Obs. 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Herntes 82 Nor must 
you..Boile in your gall a grudge too circulare. 1618 --- 
Hesiod Ded. 142 Nor were those Greeks so circular in their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgments and learnings 
were as round and solid. 1631 Massinger Emperor East 
m. ii. In this, sister, Your wisdom is not circular, x 6S9 
Dryden On Cromwell v, How shall I then begin or where 
conclude To draw a fame so truly circular 1 For in a round 
what order can be shewed, Where all the parts so equal- 
perfect are? 

3 . Moving in or passing over a circle ; orbitual ; 
describing a circle. 

<?x43o Epiph. in T undale’s Vis. (1843) X03 As Phebus went 
by mevyng circulere. xs8s Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 25^ Into 
a circuler dance. 1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, i. iv. 76 
It is probable that the terrestriaU Globe hath a circular 
motion. 1873 J owftt Plato (ed. 2} 1 1 1. 663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheel. 

b. Circular four: one which is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; circular ticket^ 
one serving for all the stages of such a tour. 

i860 Advi. Circular tour of Loch Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh, 1873 Cook’s 
Exctirsionist No. 5 June, Through-tickets, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 

4z.fig. a. Moving or occurring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

a 1643 G. Sandvs Bk. yob 12 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual war, In misery and sorrow circular. 1647 Cra- 
SHAW Poems, Death Herrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and circular joys Dance in an 
endless round, a 1684 Earl Roscom. (J.) From whence tV 
innumerable race of things By circular successive order 
springs. 

'h.fig. Forming a link in a circular chain. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I, 125 The 
circular or compensatory character of every human action. 
6. Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 

1646 Gillespie Malef Atidis 50 Mr. Coleman .. chargeth 
me with a circular argumentation. i68x Hobbes Rhet. i. 
ix. 24 To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 1700 T. Baker Reflect, Learn. (J.), 
One of Carte’s first principles of reasoning, .seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. 

6. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. 

16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. il, If you 
knew well my heart, you would not be So circular. 1863 
Dickens Mut, Fr, nr. i, You circular old dodger. 

7. «= Cyolio. Obs. rare. 

«x734 Dennis (J.), Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
closely adhered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dido? 

8. Affecting or relating to a circle or number of 
persons; esp. in circular letter, *a letter directed 
to several persons^ who have the same interest in 
some common affair ^ (J.) ; circular note (a.) « 
prec. ; {b.) a letter of credit addressed by a banker 
(e.g. in London) to several bankers in other coun- 
tries, in favour of a certain person named therein, 
usual^ a person on a tour. 

1639 Bp. Walton Consid, Considered 192 Their chief Priest 
, .sends circular letters to the rest about their solemn feasts. 
1687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Dis. 29 And never any Letter 
perhaps, was more Universally Circular, then This has been. 
X776 Gibbon Decl. <§; F. I, xii. 246 Circular epistles were 
sent, .to all the principal cities. xEzy Hallam Const. Hist. 
(i 876> HI. xiv. 75 The country gentlemen, .were tried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with the king 
in their elections, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 
I. V. 149 An old lady . - came from a distant part of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations, 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 225 Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
1830 Thackeray Kickleburys Wks. (1S69) 188 My lady K. 
walked over to the money changers, where she changed a 
couple of circular notes. 1879 Farrar .Saf. Paul II. 438 
The circular Epistle which is generally known as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

9 . Math. Of or pertaining to the circle, or its 
mathematical properties ; as in 

Circular arc, cubic, error, function, measure; circular 
line (a.) see quot. 1796; (A) the imaginary straight line 
joining the centre of any circle to either of the two circular 
points at infinity, and forming a tangent to the circle; ar/r- 
cular parts {of Napier\ ‘five parts of a right-angled or a 
quadrantal spherical triangle; they are the two legs, the 
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complement of tke hypotlientise, and the complements of 
the two oblique angles* (Hutton Maik, circttlar 

f aints^ the two imaginary points at infinity through which 
all circles pass, also called focoids. 

*SlS>9 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, All Studies else are hut 
as circular lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet. 1796 Hutton Maik. Diet. I. 289/1 Circttlar lines^ a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines as are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
Todhunter Spk. Trigmcm, v. § 66 <1871) ^5 Two rules, 
which are called, from their inventor, Napier’s R.ules_ of 
Circular Parts. 1874 — Trigenom. ii. § 20. 10 The fraction 
arc divided by radius is called the circular measure of an 
angle. 1878 Wolstenholme Math. ProbUms (ed. 2) 248 
The two impossible circular points at infinity. 1884 Wil- 
liamson Dy^. Calc.xii, § 186 (ed. 5) This curve is called a 
circular cubic, Jbid. 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from the equation. i8a| F. Britten 
Watch ^ Clockm. 60 (Tlte] Circular Error.. m a clock [is] 
the difierence of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular instead of a cycloidal path. 

10. Technical 

Circttlar bolt : ‘ a machine employed by the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers in making net ' (Simmonds Trade Dici.). 
Circular canon {Mns.Y. a canon which leads back to the 
beginning and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
close. Circular-circular work (Arch.) : ‘ a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy- 
linders whose axes are not in the same direction* (Gwilt). 
Circular^ crystals'. * a term applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxalurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer on a microscopic slide' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Circular file : ‘ a circular saw or serrated disc, adapted to 
run on a spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog-wheels ’ (Knight Diet. Mech.). Circular instruments : 
instrumentsfor measuring angles, graduated round the whole 
circumference of a circle, i.e. 360°, Circular loom : ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin- 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle* 
(Knight Dkt. Mech,). Circular nmnberz a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the number it- 
self. Circular /olarizaticn: see PoiAmzATiO'ii. Circular 
sailing (Nauil)'. navigation by the arc of a great circle 
(see Circle sb. 2 b.), Circttlar saw: a saw in the form of a 
circular disc, which is made to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Icltence circular saw-mill Circular shears*, ‘shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins' (Knight Diet. Meek.). Circular work (Arch.)*, ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindric faces* (Gwilt). 

18^ OusELEY Counter^, xv. 105 If it [the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Inmiite, or * Circular. 1796 Hut- 
ton Math. Diet., *Circular Numbers . . are such as have 
their powers ending in the roots themselves. As the num- 
ber s, whose square is 25, and its cube 125, eta 1852 C. W. 
Hoskyns Talfia 178 As easily as a *circular-saw cuts a 
plank. *816 /. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-mill, invented by Smart. 

11 . Comb.,, as circular-cutting, -edged, -shaped, 
-storied, -visaged, adjs. ; circular-wise adv. 

iSga C. W. Hoskyns Talpa 182 The *circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. 1794 Rigging «$• Seamanship I. 
151 Gouges are . . *circular-^ged tools. 1837 Dickens 
/'jtc^.v, A couple of large-headed, *circular-visaged males. 
*598 Yong Diana 302 The thunderclap as it comes not 
right down but *circularwise. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
S.V. Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets . . circularwise. 

B. sb. 1 1. A circular figure or space, rare. 
1560 Holland Cri. Venus ii. 595 In ane conclaue all maid 
ofGhristailcleir..Bot git he saw within that circuleir. 1815 
J. GihcntasT Labyrinth Demolished 44 O, C, G, with their 
diversities, are circles or circulars. 

2. Short for circular letter or note', now esp. 0 . 
business notice or advertisement, printed or other- 
wise reproduced in large numbers for distribu- 
tion, 

1818 Todd, Circular Letter . . Modem affectation has 
changed this expression into the substantive ; and we now 
hear of nothing but ch'culars from publick offices, and cir- 
culars from superintendants of a feast or club. 1822 Byron 
Let. to Kinnaird 6 Feb., The circulars are arrived, and 
circulating. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs iv, (L.), Down with 
the Court Circular — that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. 1 promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 

f aper that shall come out without the Court Circular. 1856 
'roude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 155 He summoned the peers 
by circular to London. 1880 Brit. Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
— i.e,, letters which, from^ internal evidence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons . . may also he sent by book post. 1888 Lindley 
Partnership (ed. 5)222 A change in the name of a firm., 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. 

OiTCXilarism, A theory that space is circular, 
1884 Athenaeum 6 Dea 733/2 All that is wanting to make 
the Flatlanders realize a third dimension, and to settle 
circularism once for all. 

Circularity (soukizHseuiti). [f. L. type cir- 

culdritas f- circuldr-is: cf. Pr. circularitat, F. 
circulariti, and see -ITY.] 

Circular quality, form, or position. 

158a Batman On Bartkol. in. xviii. 19 By circularitie of 
the limme, *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 268 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1775 
Johnson West, I si. Wks. X. 349 A hut is constructed with 
loose stones, ranged for the most part with some tendency 
to circularity. G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I, 2 

From the circularity and elevation^ of the boundary, the 
district, .has the appearance of a basin, 

f ib. qu0ai-comr. That which is circular; a cir- 
cular series or arrangement Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. y. rpx The heavens 
, .[have] no diversitie or difference, but a rimplicity of parts, 
and equiformity in motion contmually succeeding each 


other ; so that, from what point soever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circularity, 
f e. ? Circular argument or reasoning. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xii. xvii. (1620) 435 But 
by Gods grace reason will lay those circularities flat mough. 

Circularise (so-fki^larsiz), v. [f. Cibctjlak 

+ -IZB.] 

1. irans. To make circular. 

X799 Southey Let. 5 June in Life ^ Corr. (i8$o) II. 18 , 1 
pray you to send me the old woman who was circularised, 
O, wno saw her own hack, .the omikron of old women, 

% To ply with circulars, send circulars to. 

1848 Tait’s Mag. XV, 255 One cemetery company in par- 
ticular circularized us in very pressing and persuasive 
terms. 1887 Echo 21 Apr. i To circularise the lodges of the 
Freemasons for subscriptions. 

Hence Ci-aronlarizer, Ciwcularizing* vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1881 World 22 June 5/2 It at once takes [them] out of the 
category of common prospectus-issuers. They are not as 
other circularisers are. Ibid. Here they are . .set forth with 
all possible elaborateness of circularising. x886 Edin, Rev. 

7 Jan. 84 Mischief wrought by the circularising firms. 

Circularly (soukizzlaili), adv. [f. Cibculae 
a. + -LY.] In a circular manner, in a circle, 

1. In the form of a circle. 

1543 Traheron Vigors Chirurg. i. iii. 4 Diuide the brayne 
panne with a sawe circularely. x666 Pepvs Diary 22 July, 
For fruit, the best way is to have walls built circularly. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connec. Phys. Sc. xvi. (x849> 145 
Propagated circularly all round the centre of disturbance. 

2. In a circular orbit or course. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. j.xx. 22 The Planet . . is moued 
circularly. x666 Drvden Ann. Mirah. ii, Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flow. 1872 ’BaocroaBss.Astron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly round the sun. 

3. By circular reasoning, in a logical circle. 

X651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 35 That is to prove the same by 

the same, or else to argue circularly. x86t Dickens Gi. 
Expect, 1, vii. 103 Joe. .completely stopped me by arguing 
circularly, and answering with a fixed look ‘ Her , 

t 4. Completely, perfectly. Obs. 
x6i6 Chapman Homers Hymns Apollo 35 And those gifts 
onely let t^ deified mind Be circularlie pleas’d with. x6i8 
— Hesiod Ded. 141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians, 

f 5. In rotation, among a circle of people. Ohs. 
1648 T. Hill Strength of Saints Asa, That they (though 
but circularly, by 3 or 4 m a morning) may have leave to 
come to the Morning Sermon in the Abbey. i66z Fuller 
Worthies ir. 30 He bestowed also a vast summe of money 
on several Corporations to be imployed circularly for the 
benefit of the poor Freemen therein. 

CircularneSS (ss'rki^^lames). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Circular quality, form, etc. 

1662 Fuller Worthies in. 115 In forme . . in a Map it 
[Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circularness, 
t CiTCtllary, a. Obs. [f. (mod.)L. type ^circu- 
Idri-us, whence alsomod.F. see-AKY^.] 

** CiBCULAB a. in various senses. 

X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. liil (1611) 205 Crosse and cir- 
culane speeches, wherein there are attributed to God such 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
concerne the Deitie of Christ lesus. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God xii. xix. (1620) 436 The circulary persons that 
turne all things round. 1664 Evelyn tr. Frearts Archit. 
XX viii. 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circula:^, 168a Land. Gaz, No. 1768/1 The King^ of 
Poland has issued his Circulary I.etters for the Summoning 
a Dyet. n;i734 North Lives 1. 3x3 He. . made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Circtllate (sauki^Ljit), v. Also 6 circo-. 
Pa. pple 5“6 circtilat( 0 , [f. L. circuldi- ppl. stem 
of circulare to make circular, to encircle ; de- 
ponent circulari to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in medX. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, etc. ; f. circulus Cieclb : see 
also -ATE s.] 

f 1. Old Chem. tram. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (Cibcola- 
T0BY,r^.), in which the vapour was caused to con- 
dense at the top of the apparatus and to flow back 
into the original liquid, the whole thus undergoing 
repeated vaporization and condensation. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. Theair. (1652) xi6 
In Balneo of Mary togeather let them be ciruulat, X545 
Raynold Byrth Man. 23 The artire blud, whorlid, cir- 
cular, & coagitat together, etc. 1594 Plat Jewell-Ho. 
H. 21 Some doo vse to circulate the same in Bdneo, til it 
clarifie. 1599 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 66 
Women as the purest quintissence circolated from all other 
liuing things, are therefore the most heautifull and faire. 
i^i French Distill, i. (i65x)26 Circulate this in a PelUcan 
with a moderate heat for the space oi a month. 1696 
Philups, To circulate, .in a Vessel call'd aPelican ; wherein 
the same Vapour which is elevated into the Air by the Fire, 
falls down agmn to remount and be distill’d several times. 
t2. To gather into a circle. 

X5S3 Douglas Mneis vi, vin, 21 Onto Eneas left syde and 
rycht hand The saulis flokkis circulate [v.r. circulit] in a 
rout. 

"j* 3. trans. To go or run round; to encircle, en- 
compass, surround- Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantom. u. xxi. PJ, Thus proceeding till ye 
haue circulate the figure. , ye shall in the ende departe the 
whole figure into as many equall portions as ye determined. 
x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlvL x6o He circulated seuen 
hils with a Wall. x6ii — Tkeai. Gt. Brit. xxv. (1614) 40/1 
Herefordshire . . lyeth circulated upon the North with 
Worcester and Shropshire. x68s Bp. Croft Animadv. 


Burnefs Th. Earth Urci., May I not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where his head hath 
been intoxicated with circulating the earth ? 

4c:. inir. To move round, turn round, revolve, 
formerly round an axis (obs.), or in an orbit 
(archl) ; now round a circuit, circuitous course, 
system of pipes, or the like. (Influenced by 5 .) 

1672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5099 A Top. .made to 
circulate by whipping it. 1718 J. Chamberlaynk Relig, 
Philos. Pref. (1730) 51 Balls, which like Planets circulate 
about it. 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 193 The 
moon circulates about the earth. 1852 Conybeare & H. 
St. Paul (1862) I. iv. 106 These movements begin to circu- 
late more and more round a new centre of activity. 1854 
Ronalds & Richardson Chem. (ed. 2) I. 224 The 

air . . entering at the bottom of the stove . , circulates round 
tlie flues. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 74 The circuit in which 
every drop of water is compelled to circulate. 1882 JMbs. 
H. Reeve Cookery ^ Housek. ii. (ed. 2) 9 The claret de- 
canters should circulate two or three times round the table. 

5. intr. spec. Of the blood : To flow from the 
heart through the arteries . and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 The blood, per- 
petually circulating (as hath been shown from many infal- 
lible signs and marks by Doctor Harvey ' in the veins and 
arteries, a 1691 Boyle Wks. 1 1. 69 (R.) Blood [of vipers], 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to sense, 
actually cold. 1746-7 Hervey Affrd'zV, (j8i8) 123 This, at- 
tracted by the root, and^ circulating through invisible canals 
. . clothes the forest with all its verdant honours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 492 Blood is 
blood which circulates. 

b. intr. Of persons : To go about in a social 
circle, 'go the round.* 

X863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. i. S He came . . by no 
means prepared to circulate among his flock. 1870 Haw- 
thorne Note Bks. (1879) II. 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still circulating in society. 

6 . intr. (with extended sensei. To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously so as to 
visit every part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from month to mouth. Also, of a newspaper or 
periodical : to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively taken and read. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 231 Tlie Air circulates 
through.. to the Grate of the Stove. 1691 Locke Money 
Wks. 1727 II. 92 If our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 144 
P iq Secret histoi'y* .is for the most part believed only while 
it circulates in whispers. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 372 
That ether which is continually circulating through all 
things. 1833 Ht. M artineau Loom <§■ Lugger i. iii. 43 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood, 1885 Act 48 Vic. 
c. 16 § 9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County, 

7. trans. To put into circulation, put about, pro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse ; put into the 
hands of readers, etc. 

*777 Sheridan vSVA. Scand. i.i, Did you circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall ? X815 
ScribbleomaniaadZfwte, To print and circulate the Bible. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 104 A little tract, .had been 
actively circulated through the ranks, x868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I. vii. no The news of the enemy's preparations 
were circulated, - throughout the country, 
b. lit. To hand or pass round. 

1884 Agw Times 14 June X21/1 After the loving cup had 
been circulated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts. 

8 . Math. Of decimal fractions : To recur, repeat 
in periods of several figures (see CieoulatingV 

Robertson Circ. decimals in Phil. Tram. LVIIL 
209 Some of them [decimal fractions] recur, or circulate; 
that is, the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad infinitum. xZzj Hutton Course Math. 1 . 75 note. The 
decimal circulates in a complete period of 28 figures, 
t 9. To beat out, emboss (metal). Obs. 
t Crrculate, 4 -A Obs. Math. £f. prec. or it& 
source.] A circulating decimal. 

1768 Robertson Circ. Decimals vx Phil. Trans. LVIIL 
213 The proper denominator of the circulate. X796 Hutton 
Math. pict. 1 . 290/1 That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend, 1827 — Course Math, I, 75 
note. In corresponding circulates of 28 figures. 

Circulated (sduki^Hfiited), ppl a. £f. Ciecu- 

LATE -f -ED.] (See the verb.) 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 80 Put four times as much 
of the best circulated Oil of Camphire to it. x68o Seep. 
Chem. 1. 78 A circulated Salt, .abstracted from Compound 
Bodies. 1867 Longf. Dante’s Paradiso xxiii. 109 Thus did 
the circulated melody Seal itself up. 

Ci'rculatixig, •vbl sb. ff. as prec. + -ING 3.] 
The action of the verb Cieculate. (See next b.) 

*545 Raynold Byrth Man. H h 7 Tl'he maner that nature 
vseth in circulatyng of the attracted blud. 

Circulatmg (pukir^Uitiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec- 
+ -ING 2 .] That circulates, in various senses. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 414 A commodious place lying in 
the midst of circulating Prouinces. 1649 Milton Btkon. 
188 The old circulating dance of his shifts and evasions. 

1665 Phil, Tram. I. 76 The circulating blood. 18x0 Byron 
Juan 1. 190 One of the most circulating scandals That had 
lor centuries been known. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
King. (ed. 4^ 433 The drculating fluid, .was brought to the 
roots of the branchiae. 

b. Special combs, (in some of these the ppl a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the vhl sb.')'. Cir- 
culating capital (see Capital sb.2 5 c). Circulat- 
ing cistern, a cistern used in connexion with the 
circulation of hot water through a system of pijDes- 
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Cifcittaiing decimal \ a decimal fraction in which ' 
two or more figures are repeated ad infinitum. 
Circulating library x a library of which the books 
are circulated among subscribers. Circulating 
medium : a medium of exchange, whether gold, 
silver, or any other article. Circulating pump (see 
quot.). Circulating system \ see Circulatoet i . 

2:74a iAdvi.) June 12 Proposals for erecting a Public Cir- 
culating Library in London. .Librarian, Samuel Fancourt. 
1768 Robertson {tiile) Circtdating Decimals in Phil. 
Trans. LVIII, It is usual to mark the first and last of cir- 
culating expressions, ^ with points over the figures. *775 
Sheridan Evuals n. ii, A circulating library . . is an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge 1 1783 Gentl. Mag. 94X 
Heard that the first circulating library was opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Fancourt. .50 or 60 years ago. .it was afterwards 
removed to Crane-court, Fleet-street. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. I. II. i. 280 _No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital. 2798 Malthus PopuL 
(1817) 11. 330 The increase of me circulating medium. x8oi 
Duucmis Annals Med. VL 177 The Va.scular and Cir- 
culating system. 1806-7 I. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (18261 xvir. i. 120 The circulating library, whei*e 
nothing circulates—but the catalogue 1 R. Lang- 

ford Introd. Trade 131 Circulating medium., cash and 
notes payable on demand. 1838 Penny Cycl. X, 402/1 When 
a decimal fraction cannot be found exactly equal to a given 
common fraction, the division by which the numerator Is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulatini^ Decimal. 1848 
Mill PoL Econ. i, xx. (1876^ 83 By the adoption of machinery 
a circulating capital, .has been converted into a fixed capital. 
tS 6 z RnsKm MtmeraPulzK (1880) 63 The nation, .has little 
occasion for circulating media. 1864 Times 9 Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empire . . over and over again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v. Circu. 
laiingpump, the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water is drawn from the sea, river, or well, and driven 
through the casing of a surface condenser. 1884 Health. 
Exhw, Catai. 94/1 Hot Water Circulating Cistern. 
Circulation (ssikiz^FiJan). [a. F. circulation 
or L. circuldtion-enif noim of action f. circuldre : 
see CiBOULATE.] The action of circulating. 

1. Movement in a circle, circular motion or course, 
f a. Movement round or about. 

SS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 646 With circulatioun sa 
about tha ijeid, For les expenssis and for grittar sMid. 1575 
Thynne Let. 19 Mar. in Animadzi. Introd, 55 From one, 
all nombers doo arise, and by circulatione doo ende againe 
in thee same oone. 164a Fuller Hoiy ^ Prof. St. iii. xx. 
208 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions, 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 601 According to 
this Latter Platonick Hypothesis, there would seem_ to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity- 

t b. A rotation about an axis, gyration ; orbitual 
revolution. Obs. qx arch. 

1605 Timme Quersii. i. iv. 15 The perpetuall circulation 
by which the heaven is married to the earth. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL^ fonm. Jerus. (1721) 95 After they had by these 
vertiginous circulations and clamours turn’d their head.s. 
271951'. Taylor Apnleius ix. (1822) 215 Orderly and esta- 
blished circulations of the stars, 

t c. An undulation propagated in circles from 
a centre. Obs. 

2647 H. More Song of Soulu. iii. i. xx, The circulations 
Of sounds would be well known by outward^ sight.^ 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1, iv. § 36. 581 The Circulations of 
Water, when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Super- 
ficies is depressed, and fi’om thence every way Circularly 
Wrinkled, Sullivan Fiew Nat. I. 177 An emission 

and a circulation of solar particles. 

^2. A continuous repetition of a series of actions, 
events, etc., in the same order or direction ,* a 
round. Obs. 

1682 H. Maurice Serm, bef. King 22 The W<5rid. .grown 
Old under the Tautologies of Sin, and the Orculations of 
repeated Judgments, T. Burnet TJk. Earth 114 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little mean actions ? xyw De 
Foe Crusoe (1858) 331 Living in a daily circulation of sor- 
row, living but to work. 1731 S. Hales Stat. Ess. I. i 
Such a circulation of causes and effects.. necessary to the 
great ends of nature. 

f b. Alternate action, alternation ; * reciprocal 
interchange of meaning’ (J.). Obs. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. PoL v. liii. (2612I295 There is in those 
two speeches that mutuall circulation beforementioned. 
2647 H. More Poems s 5 Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall circulation. 

t3. Old Chem. The continuous distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it : see Circulate v. i and Circulatobt sb. Obs. 

2585 Thynne in Animadv. Introd. 76 After the order of 
circulation in alchemicall art. 1605 Timme Quersit. iil 183 
Circulation is to rectifie any thing to a higher perfection. 
2612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 268 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by circular solution and co- 
agulation in a Pelican. 2641 B'rench Distill, i. (2652) 9. 
t4:. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Circulation., properly an incircling, 
or invironing. 

6 . The circuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart. 
Hence, of any nutritive fluid through the vessels of 
animals or plants. 

[2628 Harvey [title) Exercitatioanatomica. ,de circulatione 
sanguinis. ] 2656 Ridgley Praci. Pk^sick 337 The Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of the spirits animal by a thin 
vapour, 1660 R, Coke Power SubJ. Pre£ 5 The Physi- 
tians. .in blood-letting supposed the circulation of the blood, 
yet none asserted it before. .Doctor William Harvey. 172* 
Addison Sped, No. 543 Tx Since tlie circulation of the 
Mood has been found out. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 , 177 


The circulation of the fluids of an animal, or of a vegetable. 
2813 Sir H, Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 66 The leaves pre- 
serve their functions . . no longer than there is a circulation 
of fluids through them. 2852 Carpenter Man. PJiys. (ed. 2) 
322 Objects of the circulation of Nutrient Fluid, 
b. Often called simply * the circulation 
2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 258 The Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers, Rules of Diet 

391 Any stoppage of the Circulation will produce a dropsy. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. II. 8 The circulation is com- 
plete in the Mollusca. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. i. 25, I 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge. 

6 . The movement of any thing in a ^ round not 
strictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of the inter- 
mediate points. 

26^ Whitlock Zooiomia^ 555 The Bodies . . are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of matter . . turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as beneficial! to the Parsons Cowes, or Sheep. 
2656 Cowley Davideis i. Note.s, All which maintain a per- 
petual Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Man's 
Body. 2878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 
earth are in a state of constant circulation. 1880 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. iiL T28 The Indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation. 
fig. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. § 7. 249 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a Society, with- 
out which there can be no circulation of justice in iL 

7. The transmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
money, news) from hand to hand, or from person 
to person (with the notion of its ‘ going the round ’ 
of a country, etc.) ; dissemination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of separate copies. 

2684 Burnet Mords Utopia 52 A free circulation of Mony 
. . is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
2732 Berkeley Alciphr. ti. § 2 Money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of business and com- 
merce consists. 2836 Emerson Nature, Commodity Wks. 
(Bohn^ II. 144 The rain feeds the plant ; the plant feeds the 
animal : and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. 2845 M^'Culloch Taxation 11. vi. 
(1852) 293 The free circulation of information. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 11 . 215 This order w;^ intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises. x88o M' Carthy 
Own Time IIL xxxix. 296 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 

b. The extent to which copies of a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., are distributed, the number of 
readers which it reaches. 

2847 De Quincey Secret Societies (1863) VI. 267 The 
journal had a limited circulation. 2857 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc, Pref. 7 IThis] is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 

+ 8 . A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 

2774 Burke Sp. on Amer, There is also another 

circulation abroad, spread with malignant intention. 2776 
— Corr. (1844) II. 205 The government circulation is, tnat 
they [the troops] retired without molestation. 

9. concr. A circulating medium, a currency. 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 78 A boundless paper circulation. 
18^ Crump Banking iv. 86 Cheques, which are such an im- 
portant part of the arculation of the country. 2875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 56 The present circulation of China is com- 
posed to a considerable extent of the so-called Sycee 
silver. 

Circulative (s 3 *jkiiHi?itiv), a. [f. L, drculdi- 
ppl. stem of circulate \ see -ivb.] Having the 
quality of circulating or producing circulation. 

2635 Person Varieties 11. 53 It is cold , - as wanting . . the 
circulative heate. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Distilla- 
tion, A circulative or reiterated distilling^with new sub- 
stances. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. iii The only species 
of landed property that is essentially moving and circu- 
lative. 2862 Ruskin Mtmera Puiv. (1880) 20 The degree 
of fluency or circulative character. 

Circ^ator (so’jkiiin^toa;). [a. L. circulator 
a peddler, quack, n. of agent f. circuld-ri ; see 
CiBGULATE and -OR. (Cf. F. circulafmr.f\ He 
who or that which circulates : in various senses, 
f 1. A mountebank who gathers a ring or crowd 
of spectators about him ; a quack, charlatan. 

pThe old explanation of the name took circuldri as * to 
roam' or ‘stroll about as a vagrant', and has sometimes 
afiected the use of the word in Eng.] ^ 

2607 Topsell (2653) 793 Circulators, Juglers or 

Quacksalvers, did cast certain mazes or small cakes to 
them. 2635 Heywood Hierarch, ix. 597-8 Witches, 
tions. Circulators, Juglers, etc. 2659 Gauden Tears Ck. 
200 (D. ) A kind of Gipsy-Christians, or a race of Circulators, 
Tumblera and Ta:^ers in the Church. 2849^52 Todd Cycl. 
Anai. IV, 1064/2 The epithet ‘ Circulator’, in its Latin in- 
vidious signification, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

1 2. One who travels round (the world) ; one who 
travels round, or about a district, who makes his 
* rounds e. g. a ® commercial traveller ’. Obs. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 212 The . . intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatoum, and Discoverers, 
as well as this materiall World, hath with its Drakes, and 
Magellans. <22734 North Lives <2826) III. 294 Two or 
three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, and in that manner get into their 
hands all that is valuable. 

3. One who circulates or puts about coin, news, 
reports, information, etc. ; in bad sen^, a tale- 
bearer, scandal-monger, 

2792 Burke Corr. (1^4) IV. 31 The reports which they 
circulate.. grow more rife than ever. I met some of the 
circulators. 28x6 Byron tret, to Moore 29 Feb., I ^eak of 
drculators. 1859 Mill Liberty v, (1865) 65/2 A central 


depository, and active circulator and diffuser, of the expe- 
rience resulting from many trials. 1870 Daily News 10 
Dec., The authors and circulators of the report. 

4:. Math, A circulating decimal, 
t Circillato-rious, a. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. L. 
czrculdtdri‘us, f. circulator : see prec. and -obyJ 
Of the nature of a mountebank, who collects a 
ring round him in the streets. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. x-x, 290 Such .. as Magi- 
cians, Diviners, circulatorious Juglers, and such emissaries 
of the Devil, or self-seeking Impostours are wont to use, 
t Crrcnlatory, Obs. [ad, medX, 
tori-um : cf. next j A vessel for the old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembic or retort having 
the neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 
lower part of the retort, a ‘pelican’. 

2SS9 Morwyng Evanym. 1 1 Suffred . , to putrifie in a cir- 
culatory or a blynde limbeck. 2641 French Distill, iv. 
(1652) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory ten days. 170S 
Phillips, Circulatory, a Glas.s- Vessel, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and falling, rolls about 
as it were in a Circle. 1752 Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vessel ; and 
the pelican. 

Circulatory (soukisrdatsri), a. [ad. L. circu- 
Idtdri-us : see above. Cf. F. circulatoire, i 6 th c. in 
Littre.] Ofthenatureof, or pertaining to, circulation. 

I. Pertaining to the circulation of the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or current. 

2605 Timme Quersit, i xv. 72 The veyne called vena caua 
. . is . . the vessel circulatorie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 
S9 It is carried up and down in circulatory Vessels. 1707 
F LOYER Physic. Pulse- Watch 24 The Blood . . continually 
moves through the circulatory Organs. 2862 A, Maclaren 

in Macm. MagN . 517 Their nervous and circulatory systems 
are readily irritated. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 131 
The circulatory current revolving to the left. 
i-2. Old Chem, For the purpose of chemical 
* circulation ’ : see CiBeuLATOBY sb. 

267s Evelyn Terra (1776) 66 Old Glauber, .by the asrist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and ^pinguid juice, c 2720 W. Gibson FarrieVs Dispens* 
m. ill. (1734) 132 Unless they be made in a circulatory vessel. 

i*3. Of or pertaining to a mountebank, or quack j 
jngglmg. circuldtdrmsd\ Obs. 

(Warton prob. meant ‘ strolling, itinerant',) 

2652 Gaule Magasirom, 275 Detecting the circulatory 
and praistigious fallacy. Ibid. 348 A prasstigious jugler, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison by his circulate^ 
tricks. 1774 T. WARTONi/«A Eng. Poetry (1840) 111 . xxiii. 
77 Borde’s circulatoiy peregrinations in the quality of a 
quack-doctor. 

•f4:. Circulatory letter *. « Circular letter. Obs. 
2668 Land. Gaz. No. 229/3 A Circulatory Letter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 1696 Phillips Circulatory 
Letters, Betters sent into all parts of a Kingdom, by GenerM 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions. 13^ Johnsoh 
tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 242 Circulatory Letters from him ta 
the Christian Princes. 

f In the following, circulatory varies with circulary 
(the reading of edd. 1611 and 1617 ). 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 53 (also edd. 1632, 1843) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesus, 
t Ci'rcnle, sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. circul~usi\ 
Circle, ring. 

2549 W. Wyckerlefis Exam, in Fronde Hist. Eng. V. 
265 note, He hath used no consecrate circule but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot. 

i' Ci'rcule, Obs. [a. F- drcule-r, ad. 
circuld^red\ By-form of Cibcubate, Circle. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xii, About her head flikered 
douues white . . Aye circulmg with snowy winges fayre. 
2500 '20 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 98 On feild of gold he smde 
full mychtely. With flour delycis sirculit lustely. 2523 
Douglas JEneis v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al circulit in ane 
ring. Ibid. Y. xii. 168. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 

540 Of armit men ane rout In gude ordour hes circulii: 
tliame about. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commzo, (1603I 
243 Three strong walles, circuling the one within the other, 
and streetes lying betweene. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 

II. iii. I. xviii, Sun, stars, and all on earth it hunrieth To 
each point of itself so far as ’t circuleth. 

Hence Girculed ffl. a. \ Circulmg e^bl. sb. and 
fpla. 

x$B2 Stasyhvrst AEneis 11. (Arb.) 50 Wrapping girdle ., 
His midil embracing with wig wag circuled hooping. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul n. iii. i. xxiu, Distant site Makes a 
defidence in these circulings. 2683 Tryon Way to Health 
388 Where then lies this famous Generosity of the red 
Circuling Juice. 

CircTilet, obs. form of Circlet. 

■jr CiTCUline, a* Obs. rare'^^, [f, L. drcul-us 
4 - -INE 1.] Circular. 

26^7 H. More S. Soul 11. iiL ii. xxxiii, [The spheres] with 
motion dreuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine. 

•f Ci’rctilize, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. drcul-us 
Circle + -izb.] To encircle. 

^x6z8 Davies An Exiasie Wks. (1876) 00 (D.) Which 
loopes of azur’d silk did dreulize. Ibid. 93 Mother of pearle 
their sides shal circulize. 

11 Circulus (ss'jkizHffs). The Latin word for 
‘ circle, ring ’ ; formerly often used in Anatomy, 

, Astronomy, and other sciences ; also as a technical 
' name of various instruments in Surgery, etc. ; a 
tool for cutting circular portions of glass, also 
, ‘ for cutting off the necks of glass-ware ’ (Knight). 
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CirOUBl- (sSikz'm). A Latin adv, and prep, 
meaning' ‘around^ round about’, mucb used in 
composition with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and adjs. formed from them, as in circumamhuldre 
to walk about, circtwijleciere to bend round, ar- 
£umjlexus bent xowid., circumflexio a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in Ob', 
(e. g. circoncin to circumcise, circoiiscrire to cir- 
cumscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
circon-, circun-^ circum ') ; but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modem French, and still more in English, where the 
analogy has occasionally been extended by prefixing 
a>f«?;2-,as a living element, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e. g. circumHnd, €ir€U 7 fifiow^ circumzoned. 

A much rarer Latin use (which was however 
common in Gr. with was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from drcwn prep. + sh.^ forming adjec- 
tives, as in cb'cumjfaddnus, (f. circujn Fadtmi) 
lying round the Po, circummurdnus around the 
walls, circumfordneus around the forum, circum^ 
cordidlis Tertull. = TrepimpdwSf around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modem 
compounds, e. g. circumpolar ^ circumlittoral^Qtc, 

All important words in circum- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main-words; but a 
number of less important or trivial words are 
collected here, under their respective types. 

1 . Derivatives and combinations in which circum 
(=a around, about, on all sides) adverbially qualifies 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjectives, 
<s. verbal substantives ; as (among combinations of 
obvious meaning, mostly nonce-words) a. circum- 
bindj to bind round, -co'mpass^ to compass about, 
-JioWj -glaze^ -indorse, -inclu'de^ -pass, -pp-ess, -roll, 
-sail, -spa ngle, -stand, -walk ; b. circum-bea'med, 
-Jixed, -Jlanked, -sea' ted, -stationed, zoned ; so 
cumbe'ndingly adv. ; c. drcum-gurgita'iion, -mi- 
gration, -revolu’tion, etc. 

Also t CircTima'fiTfferat© v. [L. drcumagge 7 ‘dre\, 
f -agifera'tion (see quots.) . f Circumcept z;. , 
see circumsept, f Oireumcimgl© v., to girdle 
round, f Oircnmclo’s© v., to enclose about or 
around, f Cirotimcxo'ss v., to mark round with 
a cross, t Circumcursa'tioa [f. L. drcttm- 
mrsdre to mn round about], running round or 
about ; f (?) rambling (in language). Circum- 
deimda'tioji, GeoL denudation all around (see 
quot,). d* Circii*mdolate v. [f. Ij. circumdoldre 
to hew off around -ate 3 ; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with dolus deceit]. Cixcumerra'tion. 
[L. drcumerrdre], wandering or strolling about. 
f Cixcu-mflaat a, [L. drcumjldnt-em pres. pple. 
of drcumjld,re'\, blowing around. fOircum- 
fo’diexLt a. [L. drcumfodient-em pres. pple. of 
drcumfodip'e to dig round about],* that digs or 
entrenches about’ (Blount GL 1656), fCirctim-. 
fulgent a. [L. drcumfulgent-em pres, pple, of 
drcumfulgere to shine around], f CircumJ^lsed 
pa. pple. [f. L. drcumfuls- pa. pple. of drcumful- 
gere\ shone round. Circiim 3 ia*"bitant a, £L. 
habitdre to dwell], dwelling around, •f Cisrcum- 
invo lve v. [L. drcuminmlv-he\, to surround on 
all sides, enclose, envelop. Ci-'rcuiuitixiera'tion, 
a journeying around or about, f Clrcumi'tion 
[L. drcumitidn-em, f. togo]. t Cixcuinli'te z'. 
[f. L, drcumlit- ppl. stem of circumlind'e], to smear 
round or about ; so f Circimili'tiozi [f. circumli- 
tidn-em\, f Cixeumlu‘cid a., bright on every side, 
f Cixcummo-rtal a., used by Herrick, app. for 
^ beyond ’ or * more than mortal Oircumna.*taiit 
a. [L. natdnt-em pres, pple* of natdre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Circumna’tatoiy a. f Cir- 
cumn©*'bulous a., cloudy on every side, f Ci:r- 
cumohresi'stance, ? * next, f CiJxcuaiobsl'st- 
©no©, ? surrounding or external opposition. CSx- 
etnnpana'tion [L, panis bread], in eucharistic 
controversy, a surrounding with bread, the having 
a * bready ’ external aspect, f CiJxonmporta'tion 
[L. portdre to carry], carrying about, t Cixcuxn- 
pu'Xsion (see quots.). t Oircumra-diancy, ?~ 
IbeADXATION', Ciroumxa’sion [L. circumrdddn- 
em, t eircumrddire to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.). t Ci:rcumx©si*stency, resistance on 
all sides, t Cixcuanrou-ndahont, a circuitous 
proceeding, a circumlocution. Cixcumso’pt v. 
ft JIl 4 . eircupnsept- ppl. stem of circumseptre to 
hedge or fence round], to surround or enclose as 
with a fence, d* Ciroumsi*st v. [tldreumsist^re 
to stand around], ? to surround, f Cixcumsi'stent 
a. [L. drcumsistent-ein\, surrounding, f Circnm- 
sonant a. [L. drcumsondnt-emj, sounding on every 


side ; so f Circu'msonate v. [f. L. circumsondre 
+ -ATE 3]. f Cixcumspa'cioiis a,, of large extent 
on every side. Cixcumspa’tial a., pertaining 
to surrounding space, t OixcTim.sta*te v. [L. 
circumstdre\, to stand round, t Cixcumsta'tioa 
[L. circumstatid7t-ent\, standing round, f Cixcum- 
sti'pat© v. [L. d^rumstipare], to surround (as a 
crowd), t Cixcnmstxue* v. [L. circumstru^rel, 
to build round about, f Circumte'nd v. [L. 
tend^'e to stretch], to stretch around ; so Circam- 
texLsion, -teution. Cixcumumdulat© v., to 
flow round in undulations; soCiJXcumtmdula'tioii, 
Oircu'mvagant a. [L. drcumvagdnt-em pres, 
pple. of circumvagdri to wander about], wandering 
about (in later edd. of Bailey altered to Circnm- 
vagxant). f Circumve*ct v. [f. L. drcumvect- 
ppl. stem of circum'ochere\, to carry about ; so 
t Oixctimve‘ctio2i [L. circumvecti5n-eni\. Cix- 
CTimvi’xon v., to environ on all sides, F Cixcum- 
vi-sion (? ). Circumvo'litat© v. [L. drcunwoli- 
tdre\, to hover around. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,'^Circnmagf^rate, to heap, or cast 
a heap about. 1678-96 Phillips, *Circt0nazgeration, a 
heaping round about. Plence in Kersey, Bailey, Ash, 
163s Person Varieties 11. 66 A Comet ‘‘^circumbeamed about 
with . . long hay re. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 494 
[He] makes his nod *circumbendingly. *648 Herrick 
Hesper., Temple 64 The fringe that ^circumbinds too. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelko 7 ieVs Physicke 154/1 *Circumcingle 
the Egge with fier. Ibid. 184/2 § 2 That he may circum- 
cingle the patient about his body. 1645 Quarles Sol, 
Pecan t. xir, ts Wisdome shall guide thee, Love shall *cir- 
cumclose thee. C1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1714) 11 , 261 
The second that *circum-compassed the earthly Globe. 
16/^8 Herrick Hesper., To Silvia, I am holy while I stand 
■*^Circum-crost by thy pure hand, a 1677 Barrow Pope's 
Snprem. 252 ( 1687) The address . . was but a factious *circum- 
cursation of desperate wretches. 1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 
334 The object of this circumcursation was simply to exclude 
the interference of the will. 1882 Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. vii. 
925 Eminences detached by erosion from the masses of rock 
. . have been termed hills of *circumdenudation. 1623 Cock- 
ERAM *Circundolate, to hew round about. (Hence in 
’Bhovi'iiTGlossogr.'l 1731 Bailey, To Circumdolate, to chip, or 
cut about; also to deceive. r^8 Herrick To Sir 

y, Berkley, 'Tdxz citie . .seven times *circumflankt with brasse. 
1657 Jer. Taylor in Evelyn Mem. (1857) 99 That little 

particle of fire is soon overcome by the *circumflant air. 18^3 
Blackw. Mag, LIV. 412 China, India, and the seas *cir- 
cumflowing. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Circmnfulgent, 
shining about, or on all sides. 1667 H, Mosc&Dw. Dial. v. 
§ 1011713) 440 Circumfulgent fire. 1513 Bradshaw .S’!?. IVer- 
bitrge I. 2038 This lady ^cyrcurafulsed with grace. Ibid. n. 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
15^0 Greene Never too late O iij b, Assoone as I beganne to 
^circumglaze her with my Sophistry. 184a Kingsley Lett, 
xa. Life iv. Considering the oscillations and perplex *cir- 
cumgureitations of this piece-meal world, Blackw, 

Mag. Lx. 25 *Circumhabitant infancy and childnood con- 
gregate. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 103 The Ayr . . 
resses . . upon the Earth, and all Bodies *circumincfosed 
y it. IMd. I. 8i A double Crystalline humour, one *cir- 
cum-induded within the other. Ibid. 1. 48 Other Seeds, 
besides the ^circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 
Shells. 1792 Gibbon va Misc. Wks. (1796) L 696, 

I wanted patience to undertake the tedious *circumitme- 
ration of the Tirol. 1731-36 Bailey *Circumiiion, a 
going about. 1766-1800 the act of going round. 1657 
Tomlinson Disp. 675 Another Cucurbite..welL. 

*circunilited with . . clay. 1656 Blount Glossogr., ^Cir” 
cumliiion, an annointing about, also a polishing. 1678-96 
Phillips Czrvnmlition, a daubing or plaistenng about. 
166a Stanley Hist. Ckafdaick Pkilos.iy.'jox) ii/i The place 
above the Moon is *circumlucid, or bright throughout. 
1833 Lamb Elia, Pop. Fallacies xL (i860) 417 In their . . round 
of unconscious *circum-migration. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Upon JuUd s Breasts, Display thy breasts, my Julia, there 
let me Behold that *circammortall purity. Ibid. To T. 
Shapcoii, Adverse that shall (When hence thy circum- 
mortall part is gone) Arch-like hold up thy name's inscrip- 
tion. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card, i, •jSnote, With intervals 
of the *circumnatant fluid between them. 1828 Blackw, 
Mag. XXIII. 408 The. . circumnatant ducks. 1835 Wilson 
Ibid. XXXVIII. 154 Perch rarely failed you, for., you 
were sure to fall in with one *circumnatatory school or other. 
1662 Stanley Hist. Ckaldaick Philos. (1701) 12/1 The place 
beneath the Moon is *circumnebulous, dark on every side. 
1652 Urquhart Wks. (1834) 289 A fountain . . whose 
nature is to be the colder within itself the greater *circum- 
obresistance of heat be in the aire. 1655-60 Stanley Hist, 
Philos, (1701)258/2 Sleep, .is a recession of the heat inward, 
with a natural kind of *Circumobsistence. 1582 N, T. 
(Rhem.) 1 Tim. vL 20 note. Their Companation, Impana- 
tion, ^Circumpanation, to auoid the true Conuersion in the 
..Eucharist Lett. T. Cmendishm Prh. Garner tl, 
128 To *Circumpass the whole Globe, c 1630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon § 192 (iSio) 204 The second that circurapassed . . the 
,.globe._ 16^ Pagitt Christianogr. in. (1630) 106 Their 
reservation of the Hoast in a fioxe : their *circumportation 
thereof. 1664 Power Exp. PMUs. il 117 Upon removal of 
the *circumpressing Quicksilva:. i68i tr. Willis' Eem. 
Med. Wks. Voc., ^Circumfulsion, a driving about. 1696 
Phillips Circumpuision, is the thrusting forward of all 
Bodies that are mov'd by the Bodies that He round about 
'em. (Hence in Bailey,] 1653 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. 
Sc. Men (1841) II, 253 Making insensible the ‘^drcumra- 
diancy of celestial bodies. 1731 Bailey II, *Circumrasion 
(with Botanists', a scraping or raking off the bark round 
about. 1755 Johnson, Circumrasion, the act of shaving or 
paring round. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, ii. 101 When the 
"circum-resistency of other contiguous Bodies to them is re- 
moved. Ibid. Pref. 13 ■’‘'Circuinrevolutions [of the Planetary 
Bodies] about their central Suns. 181a Sir R. Wilson 
Diary I. 80 The *circtim-roiling waves. 1754 Richardson 
Gratidison vi. (1812) 155 (D.) With your hums and your haws. 


and the whole *circumroundabouts of female nonsense, £0 
stave off the point. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixii. (1612) 

271 Ye, of whom are some haue ^circum-sail’d the earth 

Clifton 'The Group {h.\. President and all. .^circumseatedat 
an empty board. xhsjTouumoxa Renozis Disp. 303 Broad 
leafs *circumsep£ed with hard pricks. 1650 Macallo Can. 
Physick 28 The *circumsisting Aire . . maketh the blood 
more hot and dry. 1625 Bp. Mountagu Ap. Csesar 196 
Accessory and *circumsistant. i68x Glanvill Sadducismus 
I. (1726) 70 The ^Circumsonant Clangor of those surrounding 
Trumpets. 1656 Blount Glossogr., fCircnnsonate, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on every side ; to 
ring about. [Hence in Phillips, Bailey, Ash.] 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Ultinms Heroum,'Wh.ftn (Ilato the sever® 
Entred the *circunispacious^ theater. Ibid. To f. Crofts, 
Some few immortals. .To *'circumspangle this my spacious 
sphere As lamps for everlasting shining here). 1839 Bailey 
Festus xix, (1848) 206 A shout, .which caused The *circum- 
spatial skies shake. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682 ^67 All 
the *circumstanding knights. 1623 Cockeram *L.irciirt- 
siaie, to compasse about. Ibid. xx, A Compassing about.. 
*Circ 7 mstation. [In Blount and Ash.] 18^0 H.H. Wilson 
tr. Rig-veda I. 15 The *circum-stationed (inhabitants of the 
three worlds), a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 156 (1740) 223 He 
was well lodged at Whitehall, .and *circumstipated with his 
Guards. 1623 Cockeram, *Circumstrued,^ built round about, 
1684 tr. Bomi’s Merc. Compit. in. 57 A thin Membrane ^cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1021 The extentions and *circumtentions of right lines. 
1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) HI. iv. 384 A clear trout- 
stream *circumundulated the grounds. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. I. 69 The. .Observation of the Spirits *drcumundu- 
lation when the Snail . . moved. 1656 Blount Ghssogr., 
*Circunvagant, that wandreth about. 1721- in Bailey. 
1755 in Ash. 1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel III. xvH. 
370 With circumvagrant windings. 1657 Tomlinson RmwVs 
Disp. 28r Other grains . . are '**'circumvected by circulators. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., *Circunvection, a carrying or con- 
veying about. [In Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. VI. (1682) 267 The Mountains, that *Circumviron 
Jerusalem, i860 All V. Round No. 43. 401 Those circura- 
vironing cypresses, a 1528 Skelton Vox. Pop. 82 Within 
the *circumvisions Of y'our graces domynyons. 1819 H. 
Busk Vestriad v. 92 He *circumvoIitates the prostrate 
scene. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Sailing fr. Julia, Those 
deities which *circum-walk the Seas. 1^4 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 314 Cones [of the cedar], .'*^Circum-zoned, as it were, 
w'lth pretty broad thick scales. 

2 . Adjectives in which, circum ( = around, sur- 
rounding) prepositionally governs a sb. implied in 
the second part of the compound ; as Circum- 
auta'xctic, CixoumaTctic around the Antarctic 
or Artie pole or circle. Oixcumba'sal, around the 
base. Ciromace'ixtxal, around or about the centre. 
Cixcumcolu'mnax, surrounding a column. Cix- 
cTimco'xneal, around the cornea of the eye. Cix- 
cumlemtal, around the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Cixcam-MediterxameaB, around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. CixcummTfndane [L. mundus 
world], surrounding the world. CixcTimo-cular 
[L. oculus eye], * running or extending round the 
eye ’ {Syd. See. Lex.). Circnmceso-phag’al, -eal, 
surrounding the oesophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-ganglia in Crustaceans. Cixcnmpa’Dial, 
around the pallium or ‘ mantle ’ of Molluscs. 
Circumsplie'ral, surrounding a sphere, Cix« 
comumM'lical, surrounding the umbilicus. Cir- 
cnmze'aitlial, around or about the zenith* 

1855-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 511 In the *circum- 
antartic regions, where all is sea, x88o Watson in Jml. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82, 106 Two stronger *circumbasal 
threads. 1708 VLoTtwix Rabelais v. xlvii. (1737) 198 In 
these *Circumcentral Regions. 1880 Watson in Lml, 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 126 The absence of the *circum- 
columnar thread on the base, x86i Bumstead Ven. Dis. 
(1879) 710 The *circmncomeal injection. 1879 P. Smith 
Glaucoma 169 The *circumlental space does not reopen, 
x88o Brit. Med. Jrnl. Sept. 388 The circumlental space, 
i. e. the space which separated the marjrin of the lens from 
the ciliary processes. x88x Nature XXIV. 35 The *cir- 
cum-Mediterranean fauna, 1884 in N. Y. Tribune 28 Nov., 
An open, *circummundane, annular sea. 1847-8 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 173/2 The eight larger ganglia of the ^circum- 
cesophageal ring. 1880 Bastian Brain iv. 75 Distinct 
branches of the ^circumpallial nerves. 1839 Bailey Festzts 
xix. 59/a A cold..rayonnance As is the moon's of naked 
light, ungarbed In *circumspheral air. x88x Watson in 
jfrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 85. 254 An indistinct and blunt 
*circumumbilical carina. x88a Nature XXVL 3x2 Astro- 
nomical observations without measurement of angles* by 
M, Rouget* He designates them *circumzehithal. 
t OircTima’ct, v. Obs. ran. [f, L. circumact- 
ppl. stem of circumag^re (trans.) to drive round, 
etc.] trans. To drive round or about. 

x6^ Waterhouse Fire Lotid, 35 All these are circum- 
acted by God. 

t Circnmaxtion. Obs. [ad. L. drcumctcHd^t- 
em, n. of action f. dreumagdre : see prec.] Com- 
munication of circular motion ; moving round. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4 All kynde of motions , . as 
Extension, Contraction, Circumaction. 16x5 Crooke Body 
of Man 8x3 Helpe the circumaction or compassing of the 
thigh, 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 162 Trade being 
like a Scale, in motion up and down, the circumaction of it 
. .is the life of it. 

Circiimadjaxeut, a. [Cxecum- i.] Lying 
immediately around. 

X762-7X H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 
259 After the circumadjacent country had been shut out, 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. «§> Friar iiL (1844) 102 All 
the circumadjacent lands and islands. 

t Cirouma'gent, a, Obs. rare, [ad. L. dr- 
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cumagent-em pr. pple. of circumagire : see Ciboum:- 
ACT.] That moves (anything) round, liat com- 
municates circular motion. 

s^9 Bulwer PathomyoU n. i. 68 The Instruments of this 
oblique motion [of the head] . . are the two paire of circum- 
agent Muscles. 

Circumaggerate : see Cibcum- i. 
t Circiima'gitate^ v. Ods, [f. Cibcum- + 
Agitate. i^Circumagitdre^ not recorded in L., 
would have been the normal frequentative 
ag^re)^ trans. To move or impel round or about. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 386/1 The Planets., 
are constantly, .circumagitated through the astherial diffu- 
sion. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Semt. III. vi. 177 (R.l God hath. . 

t iven to every one of his appointed officers a portion of the 
ery matter to circumagitate and roll. 

t CiroTimagita’tioii. Ohs, [f. as prec. + 
Agitation.] Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1655-60 Stanley Affr/. Philos. (1701) 386/1 The circum- 
agitation of these bodies [the planets] must of necessity 
cause a Sound, 1796 Gregory Econ. Nature I. 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation of a white snowy substance. 

Circiima'mlbages- rare, [f. Cibcum- i + 
Ambage.] Round-about methods, or modes of 
speech. So Circuma*m'baging‘ ppl. a.^ using 
methods to get round people; Circnmamba'gious 
round-about in speech, etc, 

1650 Chafleton Paradoxes Prol. 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourse. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) III. xvii. 139 All the pretty «><:«»«- 
ambages customary on these occasions. Ibid. iii. (1812) 
1750 — in Mrs. Barbauld Corresp. (1804) IV. 341 This cir- 
cumambaging sex,^ 1834-43 Southey Doctor xl. (1862) 96 
Circumambagious in my manner of narration. 

CirCumamMeuce (saiki^mije’mbiens). [f. 

CiKCUMAMBiENT : See -ENOB.] The act or fact of 
going round about or surrounding. 

1720 Welton Suff, Son ofGod\. iii. 49 The whole Force 
and circumambience of this Divine Flame, 1879 Huxley 
Hume 23 The circumambience of the ‘ melancholy main 

CirCumamMexicy (ssiki^mije-mbiensi). [f. 

as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -ency,] 
ti. =ClBOUMAMBIENCE. Ohs, 

1755 Johnson Circumamhiencyy the act of encompassing. 
2. Circumambient quality or condition ; that 
which encompasses ; surrounding, environment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, n. i. 53 Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circumambiency which conformeth it. ^ 1832 Erased s 
Map. VI. 338 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 
solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
<7jf. VIII. xvin. xiii. 4^ An irregular cleared * island* . . with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood. 

3. A going about, circuitous motion {nonce-use^. 
1837 L, Hunt in New Monthly Mag, XLIX. 84 The . . 
circumambiencies of the coachman’s whip. 

CircxLUiaBilbient (sSjkipmise'mbient), a, [f. 
CiKOUM- + Ambient (or its L. original).] 

1, Going or extending round j surrounding, en- 
compassing, environing. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick li. v. (1648) 186 The cir- 
cumambient coldnesse towards the sides of the Vessell. 
xi^Pkil. Trans. IV, 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 
cum-ambient Bodies to the Center.^ 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. {1858) 3 In the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. i86x A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 
xqih CPCu, 92 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse, 
b, esp. Said of the air or other circumfused fluid, 


or medium. 

1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 The air ; which is an 
element movable and circumambient. 1^9 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 236 The air most immediately circumambient of the 
terraqueous globe. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol, ix. i. 40 
The pressure of the Circumambient Air. 1768-7^ Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 345 A circumambient ether, agitated by 
their vibrations. 1855 M. Arnold Mycerinus 53 The Cir- 
cumambient gloom. 

1830 I. Taylor Logic in Theol, (1859) 104 The circum- 
ambient scorn of his fellows. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb, xii. (1878) 237 The opening of. .intellectual windows 
towards the circumambient truth. 

2 . absol. or as sb. 

1682 Norris Hierocles 124 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient, 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilmes xxvi. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

Circumambulate (s§;ik^mi0e*mbit^l<sit), v, [f. 
L. circumamhuldre (f. circum zroundp- mibuldre 
to walk),': 'see -ATE 8.]' . .. 

1 , To walk round about. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , , Circumambulate, to walk round 
about. x8i6 3^6 Having seven times circum- 

ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 De Quincey Secret Societies 
Wks. (1863) VI. 270 Round and round the furious Jews 
must have circumambulated the Christian camp. 

% intr. To walk about, go about to beat 


about the bush. 

1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambulated with their box and needle. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. iv. i, What dubitating, what circumambulating I 
Hence Circiima'mbiilatinjgf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
(See above.) 

CircumambuIatioxL (soLiki^m laembiwl^i’Jon). 

[f. as prec. + -ATION.] Walking round or about ; 
Jig. beating about the bush, indirect process. 

1606 Wily^ Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 321 Out of the 
profound circumambulation of my supernatural wit. 1607 


Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1673) 245 There are Horses^ so 
instructed, that they can stay themselves in their speediest 
course upon an instant, without any circumambulation. 
1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 250, I was little disposed to 
unnecessary circumambulation. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 

II. vi, He . . begins a perambulation and circumambulation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 

Circtima*m‘bTilator. [agent-sb. f. prec. vb.] 
One who circumambulates. So Circumambu- 
latory a., of or marked by circumambulation. 

z88o A. Forbes in x<^th Ceftt. VII. 228 The circumambu- 
lator of the Green Park. 1633 T. Carew Coel. Brit. 362 
W'ks. (1824) 154 My privileges are an ubiquitary, circum- 
ambulatory . . immunity over all the priory lodgings. 184a 
Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 642 The style is too diffuse, and, 
if we may use the word, circumambulatory. 

Cireumantaretie, -basal, etc. : see Cir- 
cum- 2. 

CircumbeudibiLS (soiktimbemdibips). [A 
humorous formation from Cibcum + Bend, with 
the ending of a L. ablative pL] A roundabout 
process or method ; a twist, turn; circumlocution. 

x68i Dryden Sp, Friar v. ii, I shall fetch him hack with 
a circum bendibus, I warrant him. X727 Pope, etc. Art 
Sinking loq The Periphrasis, which the moderns call the 
circumbendibus. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops U Con^. v. ii, With 
a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horsepond. 
1791 Bentham Mem, Wks. 1843 X. 266 The notice.. was to 
come in circumbendibus through two different channels. 1 
x8x4 Scott Wav. xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the ! 
periphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circum- 
bendibus, X867 SiR^ W. Harcourt in Times 9 May 12/2 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious circumbendibus? 

attrib, X714 C. Johnson Country Lasses 11. ii, This fellow 
ruffles me so.. with his most abominable circumbendibus 
phrases. 

t Circumbidivagma’tion, Obs. [So in 
16-1 7th c. Fr. : app. a fanciful creation of Rabe- 
lais.] Going round, circumambulation. So Cir- 
cumbiliva^ziate v, [f, F. circuinbilivagin-er\ to 
speak in a roundabout way, use circumlocution. 

16x1 CoTGR., Circmnhilivagination, a circumbiliuigation 
[1632 ~uagation,1 circular motion; going round, wheeling 
about. 1656 in Blount a xS^gVeiQgHAKT Rabelais 

in. xxii, Gyronomick Cxrcumhilvaginations. Ibid. in. xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
and about. 

Circtunbind : see Cibcum- i. 
Circximcellioil(s3jk:^msedi9n'). Also 7 (erron.) 
-ian. [ad. L. circumceUidn-es pL, f. circum around 
+ cella Cell : see below.] 

1 . pi. Eccl. Hist. ‘ A name given to the Donatist 
fanatics in Africa during the 4th c., from their 
habit of roving from house to house.’ Diet. Chr. 
Antiq, b. Vagabond monks who roved from place 
to place. 

1564 Brief Exam, xxxxb, You shall reade of the Dona- 
tistes..Circurocellions, and Papistes. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel. 111. iv. I. iii. (1651) 673 The Circumcellions, in Africk, 
with a mad cruelty made away themselves . . and seduced 
others to do the like. 1702 C. Mather Magn.^ Chr. vii. iv, 
^1852) 527 There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions 
in those Quakers. X872 A. W. Hutton Our Positiofi as 
Cath, 31 The brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions, 

»]‘ 2 . transf. A vagrant. Ohs. 

1623 CocKERAM Circumcellion, a tauerne hunter. X631 
Brathwait Whimzies, Hospitall-Man 43 A great part of a 
long winter night is past over by him and the rest of his 
devout circumcellions, etc. 

Circumcentral, -cept, etc. : see Circum-. 
t Circumce'ssion* Obs. rare. Put erroneously 
for Circumin CESSION, and Circumsession ; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cessio yielding. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cirenmeession, a besetting, or be- 
sieging round. [This occupies the alphabetic place of CzV- 
ettmsession : subseq. edd. insert it in its alph. place ‘ Cir- 
cumcession {circumcessid), a giving up, or ceasing round 
about ; a general yielding.’] a. 1679 T. Goodwin Election 
II . vn. ii, Tlie Personal Indwelling of the Father in his Son 
which Divines call cirenmeession of the Persons. 

t Circximcide, v. Obs. Also 4-5 -side, 5-6 
-cyde, -syde, (4 pa. t. -cida, -side, /zz. pple. -cid). 
[ad. ’Ll. circumetdere to cut round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.] By-form of (Jircumcisb. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4187 Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xvii. 27 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumcided and Ysmael his sone. 1388 — Joslu v. -^ He 
circumside the sones of Israel in the hil of prepucies. 14. . 
Circunsision in Tundale*s Vis. 98, Cure vices all that we 
may circunsyde. X496 Dives Paup, (W. de W.) in. iv. 
139/2 In this tabernacle he was circumeyded, 1535 Cover- 
dale Jer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, (1858) 1. 68 To put out bay th his ene, Bayth nois 
and eiris circurosyde also, X609 Bible (Douay) i Mac. i. 63 
The wemen that circumcided their children were murdered, 

AlsotCircumcimoted. 
[ad. L. circumcinct-m pa. pple. of circumcingdre 
to gird about.] Girt about, begirt, encompassed. 

So 'j-Oircumci*n.ctioa, Circxuucimctxire, a 
begirding, a girdle; f Circiimci'iifire v. [see 
above], to gird round, or about. 

X599 ^ GaheVioueds Bk. Pky sick 184/2 This cir- 

cumcinctione mu.st we lace on the bare body of the Patient, 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Circumcinct, compassed or girt 
about. 1657 Tomlinson Renoids Disp. 293 Boughs, cir- 
cumcinged with flowers. Ibid.^z Globular heads circum- 
cincted with pricks. 1657 Phys, Diet., Circumcinge, environ, 


encompass about, or round. 1884 T. Kerslake \nAihe~ 
ftseum 187/3 The natural precipitous circumcincture 

of the promontory. 

Circumcingle: see Circum- I. 
t CircuiSlciSj/ias.A/^/^* Obs. [a. OF. circumcis, 

L. circumezs-us : see next-] Circumcised. 

c X250 Gen, ^ Ex. 999 He him self wurS Sanne circumcis. 
—Ibid. 1002. 

■f Circumcis©, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. circoncis 
‘prepuce* (Godef.), repr. L. circumcisus or -um.1 
Circumcision; foreskin. 

etz^ojen. f Ex, 2848 Sephoratoc 6if5unge knaue, And 
dede circumcise haue. X460 Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems {xB66} 
128 pe flesh of his cyrcumsyce. 

Circumcise (souk^^msoiz), v. Also 4 -ces, 
-sice, -cyse, -zize, 4-5 -sise, -syse, 5-cyce, 6- 
-size. [ad. OF, circonciser, -cisier', or f. F. cir- 
concis-, stem of circoncire (pr. pple. -cisant, pres, 
subj. ~cise, etc.) L. : see prec. and 

ClBODMCIDE.] 

I. In Scriptural sense. 

1 . trans. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
(males) ; chiefly as a religions rite of Jews and 
Mohammedans. Also in Surgery. 

{Also to perform an analogous operation on females.) 

CX250 Gen. Ex. 1200 Circumcised he was, a-buten 
schoren. .Circumcised on Se egtende day. zr 1300 Cursor 

M. 2668 (Cott.) Do your knaueharns to circumces [®. r. 
circumcise], a 1400 Ibid. 11095 (Laud MS.) When they 
had circumzizid lohn. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4326 Cercum- 
siset sothely in sort with the lewes. 1494 Fabyan vii. 329 
The lewys dwell vnge at Norwyche. .to answere to a corn- 
play nt. .yi'they shulde stele a chylde, and it circumsysyd of 
the age of a yere. 161 x Bible Gen. xvii. 11 And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of your foreskinne. 1616 R. C. Times' 
Wkis. IV. 1557 Some have turnd Turkes for gaine, yet live 
despisde After they once have been butcircumcisde. c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) IL 13 The Habassin emperour. .is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for he is both circum- 
cised and christened. 18x5 Elphinstone Acc. Caubnl 
(1842) I. 265 The Cau;^.. ordered the prisoner to be circum- 
cised against his will. 1863 Colungwood tr. Waztz’s 
Introd. Antkrop. 1. 106 Rosmann. .relates of the women of 
Wydah, that they can be circumcised like the Hottentot 
women. 1887 Druitt Surgeon's Fade Mecum^ (ed. 12) 803 
To produce a radical cure, the Surgeon must circumcise. 

D. Jg. Chiefly as a Hebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the rite ; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

c X340 TcLampqijb Prose Tr. X3 Than esa man circumsysede 
gastely. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 53 O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. i6ix 
Bible Deui, xxx. 6 The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. ix. xxviii, With 
sharpest griefs her heart was circumcis’d. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 85 If you take such an one and circumcise 
his passions. 

II. From the classical Latin sense. 
t2. To cut round. Obs. 

x6o7 Topsell Serpents (1608) 636 The flesh round about the 
wound. . to be circumcised and cut with a sharp rasor. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 131 Circumcising them of the bark 
for about two inches round. 

t 3. Jg. To cut short, limit, abridge, circum- 
scribe ; to cut off. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. HI. xvi. 273 Some circumcise from 
hence both Phrygia, and Mysia. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 
(1688) 308 We must circumcise and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. a 1672 Wren in Gutch CoU. Cur. 

I. 239 The Puritan . .was strongly bent to circumcise [the 
Church] both in authority and revenue. 

Hence Ci'rcumcismg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2681 pe werk of circumcising. 1607 
Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 149 Poysoned wounds.. 

; cured by incision and circumcising of the flesh. 16 ix Bible 
Luke ii, 21 When eight dayes were accomplished for the 
circumcising of the childe. a 17x1 Ken Hymns Festiv, 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 215 The circumcising steel. 

Circumcised (soukt^msaizd, poet, -saized), 
ppl a. [f. Circumcise v. +-edI.] 

1 . Having the prepuce cut off ; that has under- 
gone circumcision. (Allusively used for ‘Jewish’^ 
or ‘Mohammedan’.) 

1604 Shaks. Otk. V. ii. 355, I tooke by th* throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies {1665) 153 
Maimonides (one of the most learned and sober Doctors of 
the circumcised Nation'. 1671 Milton Samson 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Circumcised In Dan, in Judah, 
..may stand defamed. x8o2 Southey Monodramas, ^ La 
Caba 68 Moor I turbaned misbeliever ! Circumcised traitor I 
b. Jg. Spiritually chastened or purified. 
xSaS E. Irving Last Days 360 With an open but circum- 
cised ear, they drink in the melody of nature’s various song. 
f 2. Cut or shorn roimd, Obs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Ini^. 47$ Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns. 1761 Fitzgerald in Phil. 
Traois. Lll. 74 The growth of the circumcised branches. 

"t 3. Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Obs, 
1561 R. Cheney Lei, Cecil 16 Apr. in Strype Ann. Ref.\. 
App, xxiii. 61 My circumcised benefice.^ X617 Hales Serm. 
By this circumcised, narrow, and penurious forme of studie, 

Circximciseir (sSukiumssizoi). Also -or, 
[f. Circumcise + -ER.] One who circumcises. 

*535 CovERDALE 1 Mocc. i. 64 They hanged vp the chil- 
dren by the neckes..and slewe the circumcisers of them. 
1659 Milton Civ, Power Wks. (1851) 316 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers. 1675 L Addison State Jews 
6z (T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience,, 
they set up for circumcisers. 1846 South tr. Cheliud Surg. 

II. 345 The circumcisor. 
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CircumcisioB. (ssik^msi-gsn). Also a -ci- 
siun, 3-4 -cicioun, 4 -oisioun, -sisioune, 5 
-sycyon, -sysion, 6 -sysyon. [a. OF. circmn- 
cisiun (mod.F. circoncision), ad. L. drcmndsion- 
eniyTi. of action f. circumcuiere i see Ciecumcide.] 

1, The action of circumcising ; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Mohammedans, and by 
various other nations ; also as a surgical operation. 

cxvj^Lamb. Horn. 83 J>ene nome him wes isefen at 
circumcisiun. a 1300 Ctirsor M. 10986 J>u sal be dumb. . 
Till )?e time of his circumsisioune. 1382 Wycuf ^ofm vii. 
22 Moyses 5af to jou circumcisioun. ^ 1526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 207 b, Whiche circumcision (as saynt Bede 
sayth) wasa fy^ure of baptym. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
20 Their Religion is Paganisme, yet Circumsision tels us, 
they [Malagasy] have heard of Mahomet. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. ^ F.l, -xm, 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 Wallace .<4 v. loi Circum- 

cision is used in the north and in the south. [1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.y Circumcisw fceminarum. The removal of portions 
of the nymphae, and sometimes of the cUtox-is, of the female, 
as practised by some Eastern nations.] 
aiirib. 1638 Sir T. BROWNE //jy<ifntf/. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also buried. Arnold ^ Sotis 

CataL Surgic. Instr, 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

b. fig. Spiritiml purification by, as it were, 
catting away sin. 

1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 29 The circumcision of the herte is 
the true circumcision,^ Ibid. Circumcision is, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1349 Bk. 
Comm. Prayer, Collect for^ Circumcision, Graunt vs the 
true circumcision of thy .spirite, 

C. transf In Biblical language: The circum- 
cised people, the Jews ; fg. ‘ the Israel of God’. 

138* Wyclif Acts X. 45 The feithful, or cristen, men^ of 
circumcisioun [1534 Tindale, They of the circumcision 
which beleved : so Cranmer, Geneva, and i6ix : 1333 
Coverdale, The faithfull of the circumcision ; so Rheims.} 
1611 Bible Gal. ii. 9 That wee should goe vnto the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — PML iiu 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit, .and haue 
no confidence in the flesh. 1839 Yeowell Am^ Brit. Ch. ii. 
<3:847) 3:8 The especial apostle of the circumcision. 

2. £cd. The festival of the Circumcision of 
Christ, observed on the ist of January. 

14.. Circumstsioti {Tundalds Vis. 98) Thi,s day.. That 
called is the Circumsysion. a 1338 Songs 4 Ball, (i860) 5 
The tyme of neweyere, callyd the feast of Chrysts syrcom- 
sysyon. 178a Priestley Corrupt Chr. 1 1 . viu. 134 The 
feast of Circumcision is first mentioned, - in 450. 
t 3. [As in cl. Lat] Cutting or shaving round. 
1581 J. Bell ff addon's Answ. Osor. 489 b, That shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte. .with bare scraped scalpes, beyng 
a new fangled mark of circumcision. 1^7 llo%'SE.i.i, P'ourf. 
Beasts (1673) 10^ Another beast . . much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. 1761 Fitzgerald 
p'ruit 'frees in PML Trans. LI I. 72 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circumcision, I 
separated the bark. 

Oirctunci'sionist, an advocate of circumcision. 
1883 J. Parker Apost. Life IL 99 He was no circum- 
cisionist, 

Gircmaclose, see Ciroum- i. 

CirCBmclU’dei Z*. rare. [ad. L. drcumclud^re 
to shut in on all sides.] So drcnmclu-sioit, an 
enclosing all round. 

1677 Gale Cd, Gentiles IL iii. X2r To circumclude or 
shut up- 1730-d Bailey Circumchision, a .shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Diets. 1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Circumclnsion, a mode of compression of a blood- 
vessel by passing a needle through the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
■over the two ends of the needle, so as to exeicise pressure. 
Circumeolumnar, etc.: see Cibcum-, 
t Circximcxi'rreiit, a. Obs. [ad. pr. pple. of 
L. cirmmeurrere to run round.] Running round, 
considering all round. So drcnmcxt'rrence. 

1635-60 Stanley Hist. Pkilos. (ryor) 222/1 Undistracted, 
and circumeurrent Phantasie. Ibid. 223/1 Having thus by 
Circuincurence examined the Phantasie, 

t Ci'rcumdate, a. Obs. In 5~(5 circun-. [ad. 
L. circumddt-us, pa. pple. of circumddre to put 
around, surround.] Surrounded, encompassed. 

1460 Pol. Rel. L. Poems {1Z66) 82 0 plesauntolyue with 
grace circundate ! c 1310 Barclay Mirr. Good Mattn. 
(1570) Ej, This life is. .Circundate in compasse with misery 
and wo. ^ 1360 Rolland Venus u. 475 All circundat with 

•the quhite Alabast. 

t Ci'rcximdate, Z'- Obs. Also eircutn-. [f. as 
prec. : see -ate 3. (Quot. 1578 perhaps implies a 
vb. ezreunde.] trans. To surround, encompass. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 23 A strong enclosure, so 
Circundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the hart 
and Lunges. Ibid. i. 32 That Cartilage, .circundeth and 
corapasseth. .the head of the thigh. i6»i Quarles Biv. 
Poems, Esther, Don Phoebus fiery Steeds. .That circundates 
in twice twelve hours the World. 1633 Lithgow Trav. vi. 
(1682) 250 Within the circundating leaves. 1639 G. Daniel 
Esckis. xxviii. 73 Circumdate thy land With hedge of thome. 
1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 291 Circumdated with little 
angust, long leaves. 

So f CircTL'mdaxit a. [ad- L. circumdant-em, pr. 
pple. of circumddre], surrounding; Circumda*- 
tioMi, the act of surrounding. Obs. 

1&30 W. Vaughan Dzmr/. /. Health (1633't 97 Because the 
•circundant ayre is colder. 1^5 Digby Nat. Bodies xv. 
(1658) 167 The coldness of the circumdant air. idasCocKE- 
JiAM, A compassing about. .Circundaiion, 

CircTimdeimdation, -delate : see Cibcuk-. 


GircuxsidllC€i (s3ik»mdb7*s), v. [ad. L. cir*- 
cuntduc-^re to lead around ; (as law term) to annul.] 
tl. trans. To carry or move round ; to cause 
to turn round an axis or centre Circumduct i. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 The head is not circum'* 
duced by the articulation of the head with the first Vertebre. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 183 A plane may be 
circumduced about a strait line, .as the axis of that motion. 
1637 Tomlinson^ Renou’s Lisp. 60 Which we hold . . and 
circumduce it this way and that way. 

2. Sc. Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof. 

i6og Skene Reg, May. Act 1 C. Robert I, 25 He sail tine 
the benefite of probation (and the terme salbe circumduced 
agains him). 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Laiv (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. 1813 Scott 
Guy M. Ij I have allowed you a competent space to express 
your feelings. I must circumduce the term. 

Circumduct (S3Jk!Pmd2?'kt), ‘V. [f. L. circum* 
duct-, ppl. stem of circumducire : see prec.] 

1. trans. f a. In general sense : To lead or con- 
vey round or about. Ohs. b. Phys. To carry or 
move round an axis. 

1S99NASHE Lenten St7iffe (1871) 88 About and about the 
inward and base court they circumducted him. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Gunaife. 11. 99 One Martha whom Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 Todd 
CycL Anat. III. 790/1 The recti muscles are.. capable of 
circumducting the cornea in all directions. 1885 T. Holmes 
Surgery (ed. 3) 1 . 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwards. 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf. Circumduce 2.) 

1726 Ayliffe 28 Acts of Judicature may be can- 

celled and circumducted by the Will, .of the Judge. Ibid. 
196 The citation may be circumducted in Judgment, tho' 
the Defendant should not appear* 

CircumductioXL (ssjkz^mda^-kjan). [ad. L. cir- 
cumductio7%~em n. of action f. circumduefre.] 

1. The action of leading round or about ; a 
roundabout or circuitous course. ? Ohs. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandects Law Nations 2 The course and 
circumduction of their yeare. a 1637 B. Jonson Under- 
woods, Vis. Muses Drayton, In thy admired Periegesis,^ Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 
1784J0HNSON Lei.to Langion 13 Apr., You might have had 
it with less circumduction. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 47 
Led by an angular circumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its centre 
or axis ; spec, in Phys. the rotatory movement by 
which a limb is made to describe a cone having 
its apex at the joint. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man rv. 47 The Muscles of circum- 
duction, or they that lead the eye about, 1636 tr. Hobbes* 
Elem, Philos. (1839) 6 The figure was made by the circum- 
duction of a body whereof one end remained unmoved. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 256/1 The wrist.. admits of 
vague opposition and circumduction. 1842 E. Wilson .riwziA 
Vade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints. 1870 Bowen Logic viii. 233 
The circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 

3. Law. Annulling; cancellation. Circumduc- 
tion of the term', in Sc. Law, the sentence of a 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and precluding 
the bringing forward of any further evidence. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Forme Proces 121 All probation 
. . ceases, and ends be twa wayes : the first is, circumduction 
of the terme : the other is, conclusion of the cause. 17^ 
Ayliffk Parerg. 196 The DefendiUit must be cited de novo, 
as a circumduction requires. 

■ff Deceit, cheating. [L. circumducHoi] 

1623 CocKERAM, Circunduction, Guile, or deceit. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

Cireumerration : see Cibcum- i. 
t CircumfeT, V. Ohs, [ad. Lw dreumferre to 
bear or carry round. Cf. OF. circonferer.] trans. 
To cany or bear round. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. v. § 2 The contemplations of 
man . . are circumferred to nature. 1648 W. Montagu Devout 
Ess. V, ii. 49 The charities which power hath circumferred 
to others, doe all retume. 

t Circtumferat, a. Sc. Ohs. rare, [for ezr- 
cumferit, pa. pple. of prec., dr ad. F. circonferi.] 
Surrounded, encompassed. 

1360R0LLAND Crt. Venus t. 86 Trim Tergattis. .Circum-* 
ferat with stanis subtelKe.. 

Gircumferoxice (sojfkz^mfer^ns), sh. In 6 
eeroiimferens, e3!Tcompherenoe. [a. IR. circon- 
fSrence, or ad. L. circumferentia (also linea cir- 
cumferens), f. ciroum round, about + fer-re to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would have been *a bear- 
ing (of anything) about ’ ; but the word arose 
as a late literal transL of Gr.. vcpupipcia rotundity, 
outer surface, periphery, sb. of state f. ‘rrcpi^ecms 
turning round, round, surrounding.]' 

1. The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, esp. of anythii^ of a rounded form ; compass, 
circuit, spec, in Geom. The curved line which 
forms the boundary of a circle or other closed 
curve ; also, rarely, the aggregate of the sides of 
a rectilineal figure ; periphery.- 
*393 Gower Con/. III. 90 The cercle and the circumfer- 
ence Of every thing unto- the heven. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle V. i, (1859) 7 <^ 1*1 ’the circumference of eueriche of 
these cexcles, was sette a lytel Cerde, 1535 Eden Decades 


TV. Lid. (Arb.) 249 The Spanyardes and Porttigales com* 
pased the hole circumference of the^ worlde. 1370 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid 1. def. xv. 3 A circle isaplainefigure, con- 
teyned vnder one line, which is called a circumference. 
1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, t iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel moue faster neere the circumference. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. L 37 Of a Circular Ring, or . . the Space 
included between the Circumferences of two Circles. 1884 
Bower ^ Scott De Bary's Phamr. < 5 * Ferns 309 It thus em- 
braces., the whole circumference of the node, 
b. Measure or distance round. 

1533 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 2!^ Of greater circum- 
ference then the heade of a man. 1664 Power Exp. Pkilos. 

1. 1 Two fair eyes, .of the circumference of a spangle. 17X8 
Lady M. W* Montague Lett 1 1 , xlix. 65 Strabo calls Car- 
thage forty miles in circumference* tZ<iZkLv%L&iPhysiogr, 
199 I'he circumference of the mass of land was nearly three 
miles. 

2. In looser use : t a. A part of the circum- 
ference, an arc. Ohs. 

1656 tr. Hobhes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) tZt The crooked 
line which terminates the circle [is] the perimeter ; and every 
part of that crooked line, a circumference or arch. 

t b. The surface of a body having a circular or 
rounded section, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, etc. Ohs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 71 From the Center to the 
Circumference of the body. 1627 F. _E. Hist. Edw. II. 
(1680)28 In the circumference of his Brain he cannot finde a 
way to lead him out. 1704 Newton Optichs{J.), The bubble 
. .seemed red at its apparent circumference. 2794 Sullivan 
View Nat, I. 39 There is great heat in the bowels of the 
earth, which is constantly expanding from the centre to the 
circumference. 

f e. Put for the whole circle. Ohs, rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 2S6 His ponderous shield . . Behind 
him cast ; the broad circumference Hung on his shoulders 
like the Moon. 

3. gen. Compass, bound, enclosure. 

1598 ShakS. Merry W. m. v. 113T0 be compass’d like a 
good Bilbo in the circumference of a Peeke. 1720 Ozell 
Veriofs Roni. Rep. IL ix. 49 A Civil War raging within 
the very Circurnference of her Walls. 1837 H. Reed Lett. 
Eng. Poets IL i. 249 Wrapped in the little circumference of 
a tuft of grass. 

4. That which surrounds, environment, rare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med* i. § 51 Every devil is an 

Hell unto himselfe; he..need.s not the misery of circum- 
ference to afflict him. 1823 Southey Tale Parapiay u. tx 
A wide circumference of woodlands waste. 
f5. A circuit ; a roundabout or circuitous course. 
1347 Boorde Introd, Knowl. 209 From Calys I haue set 
the cyreuyte or the cercumferens of Europ . , and am come 
to Calys agayn. ? c x6oo Distracted Emp. v. iv, in Bullen 
Old PL (1884) III. 259 What a lardge passage or cyreom- 
pherence Theise prynces make to come unto the way Which 
lyes before theire nosses ! 16417 Song op Soul ii. 

iii. III. xiv, Thus all things in distinct circumference Move 
about Him that satisfies them all. 1700 LuTTRELLi>VzyA ’^4 
(1857) 720 He took a circumference, and came upon the 

back of their camp and surprized them. 

t b. Roundabout process, ado about a thing. 

1^6 Third Advice Painter Tj Some Patients pass withies® 
circumference. 

^.fig. (Usually opposed to Centre jA 6 , 11 b.) 

1605 Thynne in Animadv. Introd. iii Which 

[clemency] from the centre of your bounty doth spreade it 
self into the circumference of all orders of your subjectis. 
a x^x^ ILm Hymnotheo Poet Wks. 1721 III. 167 Grief the 
circumference was, the centre joy. 1827 Polloic Course T. 
IX, To send bis glaring eye Beyond the wide circumference 
of his woe. x87a Yeats Techn, Hist. Comm. 430. 

Circti*mfearence, rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To form the circumference of, to encompass. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. ii. 57 Nor is the vigour* 
of this great body included only in i[tjs seife, or circum- 
ferenced by its surface. 1887 Talmagb in Voice 15 Dec. 7 
The earth IS diametered and circumferenced with discord. 

t Circu'mfereneer. = Ciroumfebentor i. 

X672 Petty Pi?/. Anat. 375 The admeasurement of land., 
with acircumferencer. 

t Circti*mfereiit, a. Ohs. [In form, ad. I.. 
circumferent-em, pres. pple. of dreumferre to 
carry round ; but associated in sense with circum- 
ference.] Forming the circumference, encircling, 
encompassing ; travelling around. 

x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 315 The. .pinne in 
the center guideth the circumferent tooth-head saw. 1620 
Middleton & Rowley Courtly Masque Wks. V. 165 The 
round year In her circumferent arms will fold us all. 2620 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 296 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 2632 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 580 
Those of circumferent nations. 

^ sad In cixcnmference. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. yi. 6x A comune husshell greet 
circumferent, Or litel lesse [ 1 . e, as great in circumference as 
a common bushel]. 

CircumferexLtial (soik4>:mf&e-nj5al), a. [fi 
L. circumferenti-a Circumference + -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the cir- 
cumference. 

2620 PIeaLSy St, Aug. Citie God 584 Called Periceci, 
circumferential! inhabitants. 2643 City A tarum 9 Circum- 
ferential! deliberations without any fixed center. 2638 W. 
Burton liin. Anton. 158 The circumferential inscription 
Uj^on the reverse. 2678 Codworth Iniell. Syst. i. v. 824 
Circumferential Lines leading to this Center. 2715 tr. 
Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. II. xvii. 383 How much a 
Circular or Circumferential Line is greater tlian a strait 
Line drawn through the Centre. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, 
vii. (1878) 173 The circumferential flowers have their corollas 
much more developed than those of the centre. xS&si Nature 
XXVII. 35 Strength [of a gun] to resist a bursting strain, 
which is called circumferential irtrength. 


CIBC1JMEEBBNT0B. 
f 2. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. Oh. I 

x66z Fuller PVortkies (1840) III. 125 Circumferential 1 
devices. III. 406 He preferred death in a direct line ! 

before a circumferential passage thereunto. 

Hence Oirciimferentially adv.^ in a circum- 
ferential way ; in or upon the circumference. 

1863 Huxley Man*s Place Nat. § 2. 62 The yelk becomes 
circumferentially indented. 1882 Mayne Reid 'm N. K, 
Tribune 24 May 8 Dealing with the larger limbs, he., 
notches them circumferentially. 

CirCTHinfereiitor (S 3 ik 2 ?’mferent 9 i), Also 7 
-er. [f. CiECUMFEEENT + -OE, -EE of the agent,] 

1, Surveying. An instrument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduated circle ; the 
whole being supported on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the Theodolite.) 

1610 W. Folkingham of Survey 11. iv. 53 With Plaine- 
Table, Theodelite, Sector, Circumferentor, 1644 Nye 
Gunnery ii. (1647) 36 Circumfsrenter, or Geometricall 
Square. 1697 PML Trans. XIX. 625 The Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Survey, or Sir William Petty's Survey 
of Ireland was taken.^ ^60 S. Wyld {iitle) The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain-Table, Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor. 1864 Jeaffreson R. Stephenson 1 . 48 (L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel ; a tire-measurer, tire -circle. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Circumfixed, -flanked, etc. : see Ciecum- r. 
Circnmflect (ssjk^mfle-kt), v. [ad. L. dr- 
cumjlect^re to bend round ; also, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

1. trans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent. fig. To accentuate, emphasize (cf. 
CiBCUMPLEX B. I b.). 

1643 Sober Sadness x To clrcumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint. 1751 Wesley JVks. (1872) XIV- 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumflect the Genitive 
Plural. 

2. To bend round. 

In mod. Diets. 

Circumflex (ss'jk^mfleks), a. and slf. [As 
adj., ad- L. dreumfiex-us bent about, pa. pple. of 
drcumflectere ; as applied to the accent, it trans- 
lated Gr. 7 r€/)i(nrwju€y-oy, lit. * drawn around in re- 
ference to its shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 
lute use of the r.dj., partly (senses 2 , 3 ) repr. L. 
dreumfiexu-s a bending round.] 

A. adj. 

1. Gram. A word meaning literally * bent round’ 
applied to an accent-mark or placed, ori- 
ginally in Greek, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or 'tone* (see Accent i); and 
thence transferred to other languages as a mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowel. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
quantity, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek was used by Dionysius of 

Halicarnassus, b.c. 30 (ireptourw/tevat Xe^ets). According to 
Arcadius uepl rovuiv (caoo A.D.), prob. copjdng Herodian 
(<r iSo A.D.), the sign and name are both attributed to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (C264 b.c.). The original mark is 
said to have been a combination of ' and and hence 
called ofy/Sdpeta, for which however Aristophanes is said to 
have substituted " to avoid confusion of with Lambda 
(A). This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common one c 200. In our oldest accented texts 
(y-pth c.) both forms and '' exist, but the rounded form 
prevailed, and by later scribes was turned up with a 
flourish, thus 

The Latin grammarians of2-3d c. call the mark circum- 
jfiexuSt and generally agree as to its shape being * (exc. 
Capella who used but it was not actually used in 
writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 
to indicate contraction as in am&runt fox amaveruntf OX 
in the ablative sing, in In recent times also it has been 
introduced in French to mark a loim vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in bite from heste. The circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High German, and other Teu- 
tonic langs., to express long quantity, originated in an 
acute accent ' (as in O.E.), which being thus made has 
been confounded with the Romanized form of the circumflex. 

In modem English use the mark has no definite value, 
but is variously used by orthoepists or phonetists to mark 
long quantity, * broad * quality, or the like. 

<21577 Gascoigne Wks. {x^%i) Dj b. The grave accent is 
markm by this caract ^ the light accent is noted thus', and 
the circumfiex, or indifferent is thus signified ~. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie ii. vi [vii.] (Arb.) 92 Called the circum- 
flex, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the (windabout) for so is 
the Greek word, c I^ao A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 
The circumflex accent both liftes and felles the syllab that 
it possesseth, and combynes the markes of other tuae, 
thus K 1871 Roby Lat. Gram, i. xiiL 98 The Romans 
distinguish oetween an acute and a circumflex accent. 

2. Bent or bending round ; t cirenitons. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Comic Wks. {vjxy^ 187 , 1 
. .took a circumflex Road, 1728 Swift Discovery ^ With a 
congee circumflex, Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 42 Embryo hooked, folded or 
circumflex. 

3. Anat. Applied to certain structures of curved 
or winding form, or which bend round others ; as 
the dreumfiex arteries of the {anterior exoA. 
posterior c. a.\ of the thigh {internal enA ex- 
ternal) ^ of the knee 5 the dtxumjkx iliac artery 
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and vein ; the circumfiex nerve of the arm ; the 
dreumfiex muscle of the palate, or tensor palati. 

1831 R. Knox C toque fs Anat. 634 The thoracic and cir- 
cumflex arteries. 1836-3^X000 Cycl. Anat. II. 247/1 The 
internal circumflex arteryis a larger vessel than the external. 
1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec. 422 The Branches of the 
circumflex nerve are muscular and cutaneous. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 278 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and the subscapular nerves. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign) ; see A. i. 
1609 Douland Ornith. Micro 1 . 70 The Circumflex is that, 
by which a sillable first raised is carried low. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr..! Circumflex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter (<2) in .. Am&stiiox Amavisti. ^ 1711 T. Greenwood 
Eng. Gram. 240 It would not be amiss if tne long i were 
always mark'd with a Circumflex . . thus i. 1883 March 
Comp, Gram. Anglo-Sctx. § xa In this book . . a circumflex 
is used over all long vowels and diphthongs. 

+ lb. fig. Obs. 

Gurnall Chr. in Arm. iii. (1669) 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of a Saint with a circumflex. 

1 2. Bending round, winding, curve, a curved line. 
1601 W. Parry Trav. Sir A . Sherley 24 Every letter 
(well neere^ with his circumflex importeth a whole word. 

1655 Mrq._ Worcester Cent. Inv..^ A Cypher, .so contrived 

that one line, without returns and circumflexes stands for 
each and every of the 24 Letters, Tatler No. 7 16 

The Circumflex, which Persons of his Profession take in 
their Walking. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iiL 928 This 
terrene Shook with concussive circumflex most dread. 

3. A curved line, (or {, bracketing two or more 
lines of writing. ? Obs. 

1801 F. Thesiger in Nicolas AWjiC)'w(i846)VII.Introd. 
208 Those Line-of- Battle Ships. . within the circumflex were 
hoarded by me in the following order. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxyui. (1856) 231 The limbs of two broken arcs stretch- 
ing like circumflexes at about 23® distance on each side of 
the moon. 

CircuuiflleXj V. [f. L. dreumfiex- ppl. stem 
of circumfiectere : see prec. ; but in II. from prec. ; 
in the former case the stress is on -fie'x^ in the 
latter on evreum-.^ as in the adj.] 

I. 1. trans. To bend or wind round. 

1644-58 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 39 With a splay 
mouth, and a nose circumflext. 1673 T. Jordan in Heath 
Grocers' Comp, (1869) 514 A Rejmard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex’d over his 
Back. 1851 Times 19 Sept. 4/5 The last coil [of submarine 
cable] being securely circumftexed at about 4 o’clock, 
b. To arch over with something bent round. 

1850 Browning Xmas Eve l^c. 177 Till the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext [with a rainbow], 
f 2. intr. To bend round. Obs. 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry ii. i. 13 That doth circumflex 
and turn dovm like a Flower de Lice. 

II. 3. trans. To put or take a circumflex accent 
upon ; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1565 Cooper Did. Hist. s.v. Britannia^ Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Prytania in greeke, with a circumflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth signifie metalles. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1^2) 
XIV. 80 Acute-toned words of the First and Second De- 
clensions circumfiex ail their Genitives and Datives. 1774 
Mitford Harm. Lang, 66 It was always acuted or circum- 
fiexed. 1813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 425 Letters that are 
circumflexed must be pronounced long. 

fb. humorous. To accentuate strongly. Ohs, 
x^t L, Griffin Doctr. Asse, Asse's CompL 8 We are 
none of those. That Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ! 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line, (. (Cf. CiEOUMFLEX sb. 3 .) ? Ohs. 

1803 J. Poole Reply R. GardinePs Ansvo. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen. .they became circumflexed into 
one date. 

Oircum^Lexion, -fLectiou (ssokt^mfle'kjsn). 

[ad. L. ch-cumfiexibn-em bending round.] 

1. Bending round ,* circuitous course. 

1555 Eden Decades W.Tnd. iii. x. (Arb.) 184 The clrcum- 
flection or course of the water reboundynge in compasse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Circimtfiexion^ a bowing or bend- 
ing round about. 1773 Batchelor II. 43 Such sudden 
stops, and circumflections. [In Worcester ; and in mod. 
Diets.] 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex. 

1815 Month. Mag. XXXIX. 303 The definition of circum- 
fiexion..is not very consistent with his explanation of the 
two simple accents. 

f Circumfloribus. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
L. drcum^fidribuSf dbl. pi. of fids flower. Cf. 
CiBCDMBENDiBUS.] Flowery and long-winded. 

1738-9 Mary Granville Auiobiog. (x86i) II. 45 Much 
circumfloribus stuff was talked of on the Court side, 

Oirctunflow : see Cieodm- i. 
Circiimfiuexice (s3Jk2?*mfl/^ens). rare, [as if 
ad. L. ^dreumfiuenim^ f. circumfiudre ; see next.] 
A flowing around. 

1881 Rossetti Ballads ^ Smn. 203 Like multiform cir- 
cumfluence manifold Of night’s flood-tide. 1888 HarpePs 
Mag. Apr. 767 The chrcumfluence of a shadowed sea. 

CircmudOllieut (sojk^'mflz^ent). [ad. L. cir- 
cumfiuent-emj pres. pple. of circumfiuere to flow 
round.] Flowing round ; ambient as a fluid. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. l (1659) A Centre : From the 
which the Circumfluent beams of his proper power do pro- 
ceed. 1656 Blount Glo^ogr.^ Circumfiuentf that flows and 
runs about. 1725 Pope Odyss. j. 230 Whose bounds the 
deep circumfluent waves embrace. 18^ Murchison Siluria 
1 vL (1867) no With two endrcUng mounds and two dreum- 
[ fluent vdleys. 1864 Ruskzn in Reader Vf. 678/x In that 
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matter of Political Economy also (though forced in like 
manner to write of that by unendurable circumfluent fallacy^, 

I know my ground. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi xiii. 
(1870) 488 The, .conception of a great circumfluent River. 

CircuiU.fl’ll.OliS (s9Jk2?*mfl«<;9s), a. [f. L. dreum- 
flu-us flowing around, (more commonly) flowed 
around, surrounded by water + -ods.] 

1. Flowing around, surrounding as a fluid ; also 
transf . ; = Cieoumpluent. 

1638 Wilkins New World iv. (1707) 33 A kind of circum- 
fluous Reflection. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 270 Hee the 
World Built on circumfluous Waters. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
IV. 753 Girt with circumfluous tides. 1846 Grote Greece 
I. xiii. 208 On the farther side of the circumfluous ocean. 

2. Flowed round, surrounded by water. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. t. 608 This circumfluous isle. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Circumfluous, . , that is flowed about. 
X845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm, 255 Her offspring . . 
wherewith the populous swarms ever throng the circum- 
fluous hive. 

Circximfodient, -fulgent : see Ciecum- i . 
i* CirciI2ilforSb*2ieal, a, Ohs. rare. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] = ne-x:t. 

1613 Jackson Creed n. 30 Wks. II. 124 Circumvented by 
any domestic pedlar or circumforaneal copesmate. 
t Circiimfora* 3 ieaiij, a, Obs. [f. as next + 
-AN.] *= next. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's 3f or. jxgg These juglers and 
vagarant circumforaixean land-leapers, 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. L ii. 1. iv. 11631) 60 Not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 Cir- 
cumforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Pam- 
phlets. 

CircumforaneOtlS (s9:ik;^mfor^^nf9s), a. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. L. drcunifordne-us (f. 
ch'cum + forum market) + -ODS.] Strolling from 
market to market; wandering, vagrant, vagabond ; 
quack. 

x6so J. An Antidote 29. 165X Baxter Inf. Bap^ 

tism IV. 235 A Circumforaneous Antidote. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes iv- viii. 219 The circumforaneous Emperick. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi, A kind of circumforaneous 
Masking or Mumming. 171X Addison Spect,l:do.y 7 Yfi, 
I mean those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
..in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. 1827 Cullen Led. Hist. Medicine Wks. 1827 I. 
373 At first they practised in a circumforaneous manner. 

II Translating L. dreumforaneus in senses {ai) 
carried about for expiation, {b.) movable. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius iii. 47 Those who, with lustral 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victims, the an^er 
of the Gods. Ibid. iv. 77 Towers formed from the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumforaneous house, 
Circumfuse (S9jki;m6z7*z), v. [f. "L. dreumfus-t 
ppl. stem of dreumfunddre to pour around, to 
surround, encompass.] 

1. trans. To pour, diffuse, or spread (a fluid) 
around or about (anything), 

1648 Herrick Hesper., On Julia* s Breath, All the spices 
of the East Are circumfused there. ^ 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. II. xoi This vast Element of Air, circumfused about 
this terraqueous Globe. 1819 Playfair Nat, Phil, 1. ^05 
An elastic fluid, circumfused about a solid, 

2. To surround (a thing) on all sides with or in 
(a fluid medium or the like) ; to bathe. (The 
surrounding substance may itself be the subject.) 

x6o5 B. JoNSON Masque Blackness 72 In the lake . . Ap- 
pear’d a face, all circumfused with li^ht. 1791 Cowper 
Odyss. vn. 174 Ulysses . . by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus'd. x8oS Wordsw. Prelude (1850) 222 The light 
of beauty did not fall in vain Or grandeur circumfuse them 
to no end. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv, Iii, Glowing and cir- 
cumfused in speechless love. 

Hence Oircumfused ppl. a., diffused or spread 
around ; surrounding or enveloping as a fluid. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 43 Whose tops. . 
Were damp’d with circumfused clouds from sight. 1649 
Bulwer Pathonyyot. ii. iv. 157 The circumfused skin, .hath 
a voluntary motion- X837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 666 Disperse 
into thin air the circumfused air. 

Circumfll'sile, a. rare—^. [f. L. type *«V- 
cumfusilis, f. dreumfus- ppl. stem of dreumfuTt- 
dere (see prec.) after fusiHs7\ Poured or spread 
around. 

1725 Pope Odyss, iii. 541 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infold The victim’s honi with circumfuslle gold. 

Circumfasion. (s9J[ki^infii2-39n), [ad. L. aV- 
cumfusidn-em, f. dreumfundere : see Cieoumitusb.] 
Pouring or diffusion around. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. vl. 163 The circumfusion 
of the aire. 1704 Swift T. Tub (1710) 63 The natural, .suit 
. .of daily Creation and Circumflision. 1871 Morley VoL 
taire iii. (ed. 2) 1x6 That circumfusion of bright light which, 
is the highest aim of speech. 

Ci-*rCU]Ug'esta*tioxi. ? Obs, [f. L. dreum- 
gestare to carry round : see -ation.] A carrying 
about (ceremonially or in procession). 

a 1564 Becon Compar. betw. Lords Sup. <§• Pope's Mass 
(1844) 394 That popish mass, .with her feigned propitiatory 
sacrifice, with her transubstantiation, circumgestation. 1^7 
Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. (1686) 96 Circumgestation 
of the Eucharist to be adored. 1655 Fuller Ck, Hist, l 
iv. § s Adoration and Circumgestation of Reliques. 

C^rciimgyral (s9xki^md39ie*ral), a. rare. [f. 
L. dreum+gyr-us a whirl, a wheel + -al; cf. 
next] In circling wreaths or whirls. 

1873 W. S. M.A.'XoNev, Again xxiv, 3x5 Circumgyralsmoke, 
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Circiimgyrate Also 

-girate. [f. Cirodm + L. ^rdt^ ppL stem of ^r- 
&rs to turn or wheel round: see -ate.] 

\,trans. To cause to turn or wheel round,* to 
twist or twine. ? Obs, 

^ 1647 H- Song ^ Soul w.i, II. xliii, The soul about 

it self drcumgyrates Her various forms. 1691 Crea- 
tion. n, (17041 334 Various sorts of Vessels, curl’d, circum- 
gyrated, and complicated together. 

2. intr. To turn or wheel about, to roll round ; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. PordagPs Mystic Div, 24 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me, .to circumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and turn round about in a Topsi-Turvi. 
1830-2 Bentham Justice ^ Codijic. Petit. Wks. 3843 V. 479 
Circumgirating, as if by steam, on a wheel without a 
drag, 

3. tram. To go round, travel round, rare. 

^1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv. 564 It took an ac- 
tive man, .ten hours to circumgirate the town. 

Circnmgyratioai (souk^md^oiri^i-Jsn). Also 
-giration, [sb. of action f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1198 A certaine turbulent 
and irregular circumgiration. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. 
I)el. 1. iv. 7S This circumgyration of the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. 
(1801) I. 336 The apparent circumgyration of objects on 
ceasing to revolve, a 184s Barham Jngol. Leg, (1877) 406. 
b. Giddiness, vertigo. ? Obs. rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.y Circumgyration . .z. turning or 
wheeling round about, a di22iness. Howell in Lustra Ludo- 
vici{x6jS\, ^ s88i Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Circumgyration.. 
a term for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course; 
circling, wheeling, turning about, travelling round. 

1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur.ky^i^^ 6x Acheron (after many 
circumgirations) fals into the Stigian Lake. 1664 Power 
Rxp. Philos. III. 159 Magnetical Bodies, whose exsjpirations 
. .return in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again, 3847 
Be Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 270 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening. 

f b. Circuit Obs. 

3651 Howell Venice 30 Zant. .hath about 60 miles in cir- 
cumgyration. 

3. j%. 

1670 G. H. Hhi. Cardinals 11. i. 317 No Rhetorical 
flourishes, no circumgiration of words. 3865 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt VII. xvn. li. 23 A total circumg;:^ration, sum- 
merset, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 M'Carthy Own Times II, 207 Harley 
once described a famous speech as ‘ a circumgyration of 
incoherent words \ 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

3843 J. Wilkinson Swedenhorg’s Anim. Kingd. I. v. 31^ 
The circumgyration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. 

CiTCXUQlg3fratory (s 5 ik:^md 50 i*rat 9 ri), a. [f. 
as CiRCDMGYBATE : scc -ORY.] Marked by cir- 
cumgyration, circumgj’rating, 

383s 1*0® Adv. Hans Pfaall Wks. 1864 1 . 5 During his 
circumgyratory movements. 3860 Hawthorne Marh. Faun 
XXX. 235 The crealdng cider-mill, set in motion hy a circum- 
gyratory horse. 

t CircnmgyTe^ v. Obs. Also -gire. [f. Cis- 
CUH- + L. Rpr-dre to turn round, go round.] 

1. irans. To ‘ go round encompass, rare. 

3583 Stobbes Anat. A6us. u. (1882) 68 Precincts.. circum- 

gired and limited about with bounds and marks. 

2. trans. To cause to turn round or revolve. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, v. 274 As this Orbe is Circum- 

gyr’d and wheel’d. 

3. intr. To turn round like a wheel ; to revolve ; 
to make circuits, wind about, circle. 

3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 43 (T.) A sweet river, . 
after 20 little miles circumgyring, or playing to and fro, dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. 36^ Heywood Hierarch, vl 
332 The Mill, that circumgyreth fast. 3657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. n. 1^5 In manycircumgiring motions, and 
circling vagaries. 3680 Morden Geog. Red. (3685) 398. 
Circiimhabitant; see CiEOUM- T, 
€ircilinilicessi 013 . (ssuk^miinse-Jan). Theol. 
[ad. circumincPssidn-em, lit. Agoing round’, 

1 CiBCUM- round + imedere to move, proceed, go. 
Introduced as a translation of Gr, (lit. 

"circuition, rotation ’) as employed by Damascenus 
(8 th c.) in his explication of the text ‘ I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me’, it became a stand- 
ard term of scholastic theology. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which the term thus came 
to be used, out of the literal 'Agoing round’, led in 
later times to its frequent alteration to circuminses- 
if«^an insitting or indwelling {insessid) in 
rotation or reciprocally’ : see 
3644 Digby JVh/, Bodies (3657) ^43 Who can look upon .. 
the incomprehensible circumincession. .reserved for Angels 
eyes? 3656 Blount Glossogr.^ Circumincession (from 
circum and incedo\ a going or walking round about ; As it 
is used among Divines it signifies the reciprocal being of the 
persons of the blessed Trinity in each other, a 3736 South 
Ser/n. (xjxj) IV, 318 These men. .have by their Modalities, 
Suppositalities, Circumincessions, and twenty such other 
Chimeras, so misrepresented this .. Article of the Trinity 
to men*s reason. 3751 Chambers Cycl.^ Circumincessiott^ 
in theology, a term whereby the schoolmen use to express 
the existence of three divine persons in one another, in the 
mystery of the trinity. 3873 F. Hall Mod. MngUsh 38 A 


callow student of theology confesses that heisfairlygravelled 
by the hypostatic circumincession. 
j9. written circuminsession. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst. 1. iv. 590 These Platonists . . 
attribute to their Three Divine Hypostases, just such an 
«/Airepixwp>)<nc, Circuminsession, or mutual in-being, as 
Christians do. 3697 State Phtladelph. Soc. 39 A mutual 
Inhabitation, or Circuminsession, of Christ and the Soul. 
3721 Bailey Circttminsessim [3733-3800 Circumincession], 
3887 H. S. Bowden tr. Hettinger s Dante 258 The bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Circuminclose, etc. : see Cibcum- i. 
Circumjaceuce (ssik^md^^i-sens). [f. L. dr- 
ctimjace-re (see Circumjacent) -h -ence.] The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

3884 Q. Rev. July 38 The circumjacence of ecclesiastical 
manors. 

Cizrcumjacesicy (sSrk^mdgi^^sensi). [f. as 
prec. + -ENOY.] the quality of being circum- 
jacent ; concr. (in //.) circumjacent parts, en- 
virons. 

3748 Richardson Clarissa (3831) IV, iv. 36 All the mon- 
grel cure of the circum jacencies. 3839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. (3858) ILv.252 The mouth, and the whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the mouth, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth’s face. 

Circxunjaceut (S3jk3pmdg^-sent\ a. [ad. L. 
drcmnjacent-em^ pres. pple. of cirmmjach^e to lie 
around, border upon.] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 Hir good fame..florysshyng 
. .in the countreys circumiacent. 3578 Banister Hist. Man 
IV. 45 By the bindyng together of all the partes circumiacent. 
3652 Howell Mctssaniello n. 137 In many places of the 
Country circumjacent to Naples. 3847 Grote Greece (3862) 
III. XXX vi. 267 The city witn its circumjacent plain. 
CirCTLlujovial (S3.ik2;md5ju-vial), a. {sb^ 
Astr. [f. Circum 2 + Jov-em Jupiter : cf. jovial^ 
Revolving round Jupiter, f b. sb. A satellite of 
Jupiter (obs.). 

3696 Whiston Th. Earth i, (3722) 22 The case being the 
same in . . the Circumjovials about Jupiter. 3728 Derham 
Eel. JupitePs Sat. in Phil, Trans. XXXV. 425 Exact 
Tables to calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 3794 
Mrs. P10221 Synon. II. 150 Circumjovial satellites. 1830 
Sir J. Herschel Sttul. Nat. Phil. 386 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) . . assisted 
in securing the admission of the Copemican system. 

So CircTUMjoval Olrcimijoviaii a., = prec. ; 
f Circnmjoviallst, a satellite of Ji^iter, 

3856 Brewster Mart. Sc. ii. (ed. 3) 29 Tne four circum- 
joval planets. 3836 Anne Manning Tasso ^ Leon. 38 Cir- 
cumiovian planets. 3667 R. Towneley in Phil. Trans, II. 
458 Taking the Distances, .of the Circum-jovialists. 

+ Oircnmla’te, v. Obs. [f, L. dreumldt- ppl. 
Stem of dreumferre to bear or bring round.] trans. 
To carry or bring round ; spec, to turn or ‘ fetch ' 
round (a limb). Also intr. Hence f Circumla*- 
tion [late L. drcumldtio\ bringing or moving 
round; fCiroumla'tory of or pertaining to 
cireumlation ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 58 The one legge fastened 
one the earth, and the other, .circumlated. — To circum- 
late or fetch about is the action of the whole legge. 1656 
Hobbes Decam. v. Wks. VII, 113 This compounded motion 
of the sun, is one part of its cireumlation. 1639 Salt- 
MARSHE Policy 98 How you may use circumlatory speeches. 

t Ci’rcuimiga^te, 2^. Obs. {f.'L.drcumligdt- 
ppl. stem of •Hgdre.'l trans. To bind round or 
about. 

3599 A.M. te. GabelhouePs Bk. Physick x/a CircumKgate 
thereabout a Hnnen cloth e. 1657 Tomlinson R emu's Disp. 
382* They circumligate the tree with sheep-skins. 

t CLrcimiliffa'tioH. [sb. of action f. prec.] 

1. ‘ The act of binding round’ (J.). 

3678 in Phillips, whence in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson. 

2. *The bond with which an 3 ^ing is encom- 
passed’ (J.). 

f Circumlige, v. Obs. = Circumligate. 

3572 Bossewell 11. 97 h. Two maces bellicall, 

Solis, circumliged with braunches of Olive, propre. 3623 
CocKERAM, to bind about. 

CircTimli'ttoral, d. [f. Circum- 2 + L. littus^ 
littor- shore: cf. littoral.'] Lying round or bor- 
dering the shore, spec, applied by some to that 
isone or region of the sea-bottom lying immediately 
outside of and below the Littoral. See Zone. 

Cireuinlocii''ity, A confusion of circumlocu- 
tion and circuity : see Circuity 2 b. 

xS88 Law Times LXXXV, 324/2 Though an action of 
contract for an amount up 100 cannot be originated in 
the County Court, yet by a sfight circumlocuity of proce- 
dure the same effect can be obtained, 

CirCHmlocute (sosjkfeLki^'t), v. Also 6 
-loquute. [f. L. circuinlocut- ppl. stem of dreum- 
logui.] d* trans. To express by circumlocution, or 
periphrastically (obs.). b. intr. To use circum- 
locution. {humorous^ 

tS3P Palsgr. Introd. 33 Verbes passyves be circumlocuted 
thorowe all theyr modes. Idid. 51 The preter perfect temps 
, .in the frenche tonge is circumloquuted by these verbes ay 
and suis. Ibid. 192 But one worde, whiche the frenche tong 
circumlocuteth with thre or four wordes. 3859 G. Mere- 
dith R. Feverel HI. xiv. 390 , 1 went to her and began to 
circumlocttte. 
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CirCIllllIocirfeioB. (sSuki^mLkiff Jsn). Also 6 
-looucion, -loqution, -loquution. [a. F. circon- 
locution^ orad. L. circumlocution-em., f. Circum- - f- 
loqui to speak.] Speaking in a roundabout or in- 
direct way ; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instead of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis ; but now only of rhetorical. 

Circumlocution Ojffice : a satirical name appliedj by 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of information, etc. 

cxsxo Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (3570) B’ vj, When 
thou must in speche touche,. Such manors vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 1530 Palsgr. 312 Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely worde. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 93 b, Circumlocution is a large description 
either to sette forth a thyng more gorgeouslie, or else to 
hyde it. 3595 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 84 When by 
circumloquution anything is expressed, as when we say: 
The Prince of Peripateticks, for Aristotle. s6a6 Cockeram, 
Circumlocution, A speaking of many words when few may 
suffice : a long circumstance. ^ 1733 Addison Ct. Tariff, He 
affirms everything roundly without any art or circumlocu- 
tion. 1823 Scott xii, After much circumlocution, 

and many efforts to give an air of importance to what he 
had to communicate. 3835 Dickens L. Dorrit i. x. The 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department under Go- 
vernmenL ibid., Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving— How not to do it. 

O. A phrase or sentence in which circumlocu- 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression. 

1533 Tindale Supper of Lord 42 Going about the bush with 
this exposition and circumlocution. 3662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) ll. 452 In his pleadings . . he declined all circumlocu- 
tions. 3791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall.NIYs,. 3846 III. 83 The 
courtly circumlocution by which Mr. Burke designates the 
Bastille — 'the King’s castle at Paris!’ 3834 Kingsley 
( 1878) T. 437 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at stake. 

Hence Circumlocu'tioaal, CircTimlocu’tion* 
ary, adjs.^ pertaining to, or given to, circumlo- 
cution. Circumlocn-tioaist, one who uses cir- 
cumlocution. CircTiinlocti*tious a., given to cir- 
cumlocution ; whence Circamlocu-tiousaeiss. 

3863 Dickens Mui. Fr. II. 308 , 1 have found circumlocu- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me. 1863 Scots- 
man 36 Apr., An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill. 3877 Wallace Russia xxx. 500 The flowery circum- 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 3846 Worcester 
Circumlocutionist, citing Gent. Mag. 3833 Dickens L. 
Dorrit i. xxxiv, This able circumlocutionist. 3827 R. Hill 
in Sidney Life (1834) 213 O the dulness, the circumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. 

Circumlocutory (ssik^ml^-kiwtsri), a. [? f. 
Circumlocution or its source : see -ory.] Marked 
by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

3639 Instruct. Oratory (x68a) 33 (T.) Circumlocutory! 
that not to be expressed in many words which may be as 
fully in one. 3743 Pope, &c., Mart. Scriblerus viii* (R.), 
Periphrase, .being a diffused circumlocutory manner of ex- 
pre.ssing a known idea. 3843 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks, 
3886 XXIII. 180 Are we bound , . to speak of humbug only 
in a circumlocutory way ? 3870^ J evons Elem. Logic xxxiii, 
289 It will, .oblige us to use a circumlocutory phrase. 

(Jircumlucid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc. : see Circum-. 

Circum-meri'dian, Astr. [Cibcum- 2.] 
Situated about or near the meridian ; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body when near the 
meridian. Also (badly) cixciim-iuerPdioiial a. 

Th. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. Introd. 14 Circum- 
meridian altitudes of the moon. 3876 Davis Polaris Exp. 

vi. 168 Circum-meridian observations of Jupiter were roao^ 
3875 Bedford SailoPs Pock. Bk. v, (ed. 2) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and stars, ^circum-meridional altitudes 
are generally used. 

Oircxmuntire (ssik^mmiu®*!), v. [f. Circum- 
I 4 -L. mur-dre to wall.] irans. To wall round. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. i. 28 A Garden circummur’d 
with Bricke. 363d Feltham Resolves 1. xciv, Restraint by 
service . . is far worse, than the being circum-mured only. 
3839 Chamb, Jml. 15 July 200 The space thus employed 
is entirely circummured. 

Circumnatant, etc, ; see Circum- i. 
Circiimiia'vigaMe (ssik^mnse-vigab’l), a. |f* 
as next : see -able.] That can he circumnavigated, 
3693 Ray (1714) 93 Rendring the whole terra- 

queous Globe circumnavigable. 

Circumnavigate (ssikjpmnse-vig^it), v. [f. 
L. circumndvig-dre to sail round: see -ate 3.] 
trans. To sail round. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 392 (T.) In his circum- 
navigating the globe.^ 3772-84 Cook Voy. {3790) 1 . 79 With a 
design of cirjmm-navigating the island. 3846 Grote Greece 
(3862) II, xviiL 460 Somewhere about 600 B.c...[The Phoe- 
nicians] circumnavigated Africa. 3876 Green Short Hist. 

vii. § 7 (3882) 413 Drake circumnavigated the globe. ^ 

jdg. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. ii. <1873) 447 The business of 
I^ilosophy is to circumnavigate human nature. 

Circumnavigation (soak^mnsevig^ ^Jan). [f. 
as prec. + -ation. J A sailing round. Also transf. 
_x7o5 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), Concerning the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. 377a Pennant Tours Scoil. (1774) 264 
During the circumnavigations of Great Britain. 3807-8 
W. Irving Salmag. (3824) xxg In the course of this circum- 
navigation the dancers are continually changing their 
relative situations. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 501, 

Circumnavigator (s5ikiimnae*vigtfft3i). [f. 
Circumnavigate, on L. analogies : see -or.] One 
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■who circumnavigates; spec^ one who circumnavi- 
gates the earth. 

1770 Guthrie Geog. (T,), Magellan's honour of being the 
first circumnavigator has been disputed in favour of.. 
Drake. 27^9 Mrs. Piozzi yottrn. France I. 274 Our cir- 
cumnavigator Captain Cook. 2818 Monthly Ret). LXXXV. 
487 The first circumnavigators of Africa. 1845 De Quincey 
Coleridge 4* Opium-eating Wks. 1862 XL 75 A circum- 
navigator on the most pathless waters of. . metaphysics. 

CircillSlIiairig'atory (soik^^mnse-vigatori), a, 
[see -ORY.] Pertaining to circumnavigation. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 880/1 The circumnaviga- 
tory voyage of the * Beagle 

Circumnebulous : see Ciroum- i. 
Circumuutate (s§ik^mni? 7 -t^*t), v. Bot. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880} from Ciecum- i+ Nutate: see 
next] intr. To bend or iean in a direction which 
is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path : said of the growing parts of plants. Hence 
OircumimtatiBgf ///. a. and vbL .r^. 

Darwin Movem. PL i If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens^ at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to bend 
more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; and so on- 
wards to the south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north, xSSt.S'a/. Rev. LI. 57 The stems of seedlings, .circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

CirCTm211ltati01H.s§:iki5mni^/t^‘-j3n). Bot. [n. 
of action from prec. : see Nutation.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, due to in- 
creased growth at different points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part (e.g. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See Nutation.) 

[187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. iii. iv. 766 Curva- 
tures . , caused by the unequal growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations . . It is common for the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round in a circle or ellipse, the region of mo.st active 

f rowth moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 
ind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutation.] 
1880 Darwin Movem. PI. i This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘revolving nutation' ; but we have found it much 
more convenient to use the terms circumnutation and 
circttmnutaie, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 32/3 The method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification of the property of 
‘circumnutation'. 

So Ciroumiiu'tatory pertaining to circum- 
nntation. 

1880 Athenaeum 18 Dec. 817/2 The movements of climbing 
plants.. are modifications of this circumnutatory tendency. 

Circumobresistanee, -pallial, etc. : see 
CiRCUM-. 

€/ircumo*ral, a. Fhys. [f. Ciecum- 2 + L. os^ 
or- mouth.] Situated around the mouth. 

1847-9 Todd CycL Anai. IV. 50/1 All the circumoral 
arms are crowded with vibratile organs. 1859 R. Burton 
Centr, Afr. in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 320 The circumoral 
region is full and fleshy. 1878 Bell Gegenbaner' s Comp. 
Anal. 200 In the Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 
the function of tentacles. 

t Circumple‘ct, v. [ad. L. drcumpUct-h'e 
to clasp around,] To embrace, clasp tightly. 

Also t CircTimple'a: z'., [f. ppl. stem] in same 
sense ; f Circumple'xion, winding about, encom- 
passing ; also encom passmen t, cincture, girdle. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 That which . . circum- 
plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels. 1632 Quarles 
Div. Fancies i. xl.(i6do) 17 My metamorphoz'd Skin Shall 
circumplex . . that fresh And new refined substance of this 
flesh I 1628 Feltham Resolves n. liii (R.) It was after his 
fall . . that he made himself his fig-leaf circumplexion. 1655- 
6a Stanley Hzst. Philos. (1701 > 573/2 Those Circumplexions 
of Atoms, involving themselves about one another. 

t Circu*mplicate, “v. [f. L. drcumpUcat- ppl. 
stem of -plicare to fold or twine round,] To 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Circu'mpli- 
cated ppl, a.f Circnmplica'tion, an enwrapping 
all around. 

1623 CocKERAM, Circumpllcafe, To roll, or wrap about, 
1656 Blount Glossogr.f CircumpHcate, to fold or wind 
about. 169s Westmacott Script. Herb. 105 A great black 
Root .. with interwoven and circumplicated Coats or 
Branches. 1567 Maplet Forest 34^ [Bindweede] 
troubleth them with the inwrapping and circumplication 
about . . their stem or stalk. 1678 in Phillips : thence in 
Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

CircUlSipolaaP (soikiumpd^udar)/ a. [f. CiEOUM- 
2 + L. Pole ; cf. /£?/<«;'.] 

1. Around or about the pole (of the 

heavens) ; spec, applied to those stars (or other 
heavenly bodies) which (in any given latitude) 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. So circumpolar motion. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 214 Some Circumpolar Stars in 
the same Vertical with the Pole-star. 1787 Ibid, LXXVIL 
166 Observations of the sun and circumpolar stars. 1853 
Sir J. Herschel Pop. Led. .S'c.iii. (1873) 133 The comet re- 
mained long, .visible as a circumpolar object. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 13 This allows the telescope circumpolar motion. 

2. Geog. Round or about either terrestrial pole. 
1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 343 The middle, and 
their neighbouring Parts, .elevated, and the Circumpolar 
{printed Circumpopular] depress'd. 1864 Ifev. 31 Dec. 
819/1 The opinion that there exists an Antartic circumpolar 
continent, Carpenter in 19M Cent. No. 38. 612 The 

vast circumpolar area. 


Circiimpolariza*ti03i. [See Polarization.] 
The rotation, to right or left of the rays of polar- 
ized light caused by certain substances. 

1885 W. Stirling tr, Landois* Physiol. II. 561. 

Cireumportation, -press, etc. : see Ciecum-, 
Circampose (S3ak;^mp^u-z), v. ? Obs. [repr. 
L. circumponere.^ on the analogy of compose^ expose, 
etc. : see Appose, Pause, Pose.] 

1. trans. To place around. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 75 [The] Panchreas. .circum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesselles. 

1 2. To place within any encircling space, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub ; to pot. Obs. 

1693 Evelyn De Id Quint. Cotttpl. Gard. II, 152 To Cir- 
cumpose Trees by planting them in Baskets, Pots, and 
Bo.v’es, or Cases, we first fill half way with Earth those 
Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim'd 
the Trees, .we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes above Ground. 

Circumil^osition (soakj^mp^zi-Jon). [ad. L. 
circumpositidn-em, f. drcumpdnh'e ; see prec.] 
The action of circumposing ; see quots. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying. .In this the mould is born up to the bough which is 
to be taken ofif. Ibid. 116 Dwarf trees made by circum- 
position. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1729) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. 1675 — Terra (1776) 
65 That the hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
..roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 832/1 These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circumposition. 

II Circxim<3[ua*q[tie. Obs. ^ [L. drcumqudque 
on every side, all round.] A circumlocution, ‘ cir- 
cumbendibus \ 

1556 J. Heywood Spider ^F. xxxviii. 50 What (quoth the 
fliei meaneth this circumquaquie ? 1562 — Prov. 4- Epip^. 
(1867) 69 Ye set circumquaques to make me beleue . - that 
the moone is made of a greene Cheese, 2591 Harington 
Orl. Fur, XLin. cxiii, With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 

Cireumradiancy, etc. : see Ciecum-. 
Circumro’tary, a. rare-^. [f. Ciecum- + 

RoTAKY] = ClRCUMEOTATOEY. 

In mod. Diets, 

Circumrotate (ssik»mrj>ut^it), v. t'are^^. 

[f.'L.drcumrotdre: see -ate 3 .] intr. To turn 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve. 

In mod. Diets. 

Circumrotation (s9sak^mr<?t^5-j9n). [n. of 
action f. L. circumrotdre to turn round as a wheel.] 
1. Turning round as a wheel ; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Circumrotation, the going about 
of a wheel. 2665-6 Fhil. Trans. I. 172 Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours 56 minutes. 273a 
Pope Lett. 13 Sept., He made his head giddy with various 
circumrotations. 178a W. Heberden Comm. Ixxxiii. (r8o6) 
409 A. .circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. 

f 2. A round or tour in travelling. Obs. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 291 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach, 
f 3. A changing about in rotation. Ohs. 

2610 Healey Si. Aug. Citie 0/ God xii. xx. (1620) 438 
Porphyry the Platonist refused his masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soules. 2767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire, Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

Circximrotatory (s3.ik:^mr^u*tatori), a. [f. L. 
circumrotdt- ppl. stem of circumrotdre : see -ORY.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 

2743 Freke mPhil. Trans. XLII. 557 It obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory Motion, a 2763 Shenstonk Wks, <1768) II. 
289 Many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatory flourishes, 
put one in mind of a lark's descent to the ground. 

t Circumrote^ "V. Obs. 7'are. [ad. L. circum- 
rotdre : see Circumrotation.] 
trans. To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis. 
2635 Heywood Hierarch, iv. 252 The Primum Mobile. . 
circumrotes and turneth about all the Spheres about it. 

Circumsail : see Ciecum-. 
t CircumsatuTnian, a., sh. Astr. Obs. [f. 
Ciecum- - f Saturn + -IAN. Cf. Cibodmjovial.] 

So also Circnmsatn-rnal, -ial. 

Round (the planet) Saturn ; a satellite of Saturn. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 163 The Secondary Planets, 
as the Circum-Satumian, and the four Jovialists. 1696 
Whiston Tk. Earth i. (1722) 22 The case being the same in 
. . the Circumsaturnals about Saturn. 2724 Derh am A siro- 
Theol. (1715) 176 note, The.. outermost Circumsaturnial he 
[Galileo] happened to see. .in the year 2655. 

Circumsciss (s§*jk0msis), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
circumsciss-us pa. pple. of circumscindere to cleave 
or tear around.] Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure; opening by circumscissile dehiscence. 

2870 Hooker Sttid. Flora Introd. 2$ Primulaceae. .capsule 
usually 5-20-valved at the top, or circumsciss, 

Circtimscissile (soik»msi*sil), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec,, after scissile, \^. scissilisl\ Name for a form 
of dehiscence in which the seed-vessel (pyxidium) 
opens by a transverse circular line, so that the 
upper part comes off like a lid. 

1835 Lindlev Introd, Bot. (2848) II. s Of valvular dehis- 
cence, there is a very anomalous mode . . called circum- 
scissile. 2857 Henprey Bot. § 317 The fruit [of Mosses] is 


an urn-shaped capsule, which mostly opens by a circum- 
scissile dehiscence. xZZx mSyd. Soc. Lex. 

CircuiSlSClli'ba'bl© (ssjki^mskrsi-bab’l), a. [f. 
next +- ABLE.] That may be circumscribed. 

1878 J. M^'Dowell Euclid Mod. Geom. § 52. 34 A 
quadrilateral, .circqmscribable by a circle. 

Circumscribe (ssrkz^mskroi-b), V. [ad. L. 
circumserthPre to draw a line round, encompass, 
limit, confine, etc., i. circum vxoui\ 6 . •¥ scribere to 
make lines, write. Cf. the earlier Cieuumsceive.] 
trans. To draw a line round; to encompass 
with (or as with) a bounding line, to foim the 
boundary of, to bound. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 9 The bones of the temples. . 
are equally circumscribed with scalie Agglutinations. 2623 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3', Circzonscribe, to compasse about 
with a line. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vxx. 37 The 
straight line and the circular line, .bound and circumscribe 
all visible objects. 1823 Rutter Fontkill 4l^Th& rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by no common horizon, 
b. To encompass (without a line), to encircle. 
1603 B. Tonson Sejanus v. x. They that thronged to 
circumscribe him. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. 81 Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his armes him 
that filled all the world. 2649 G. Daniel Tn/z-zn;//., Hen. IV, 
cclix, The Little World thus Circumscribes a Nation. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xi. 185, I was alone, circumscribed 
by the . . ocean, 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 63 That col- 
lection of air. .circumscribing the earth, is. .the atmosphere. 

2. To mark out or laydown the limits of; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, confine (usually 
Jig.) ; esp. to confine within narrow limits, to re- 
strict the free or extended action of, to hem in, 
restrain, abridge. 

2529 More Dial. Heresy 1. Wks. 221/2 He is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscribed no where. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 
I. iii. 22 Therefore must his choyce be circum.scrib’d. 2712 
Addison Sped. No, 471 f 5 Who can imagine that the 
Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time . . 
who.se Thoughts are not ? 2835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. § 3. 
94 Everything was . . circumscribed and fixed in their 
theology. 2874 Blackie Self Cult. 67 A man . . should not cir- 
cumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules. 

b. To mark off, to define logically. 

2846 Logic Introd. § i The most correct . . mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1855 Bain 
Senses 4- Int. n. Jii. (1864) 235 The Appetites commonly 
recognised, .are circumscribed by the following property. 

3 . Geom. To describe (a figure) about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or parts 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 
scribed as subject of the verb. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. 110 How a triangle. . 
may be circumscribed about a circle, 2571 Digges Pantom. 
IV. xxiii. E e, I'etraedron may be conteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other foure regular bodies. 2660 Barrow Euclid 
IV. Def. 4. 2827 Hu'tton Course Math. L 285 A right-lined 
figure Circumscribes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it 
1840 Lardner Geom. 87 The circle is . . inscribed in the 
polygon, and the polygon is circumscribed around the circle, 
Jbia. 231 A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
2885 Leudesdorf Cremoncls Prop. Geom. 141 So as to form 
a (simple) quadrilateral circumscribed to the conic. 

+ 4 :. To write or inscribe around (a coin, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription on or about a 
coin, etc.) Ohs. 

2624 Selden Titles Hon. 245 An old coin, .circumscribed 
thus ^lAETAIPOY BACIAEOC. 2^2 Ashmole ril wtzy. 
Berks. L 180 (T.) The Verge . . is also lined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph, 

b. To join in signing a ‘ round-robin \ See 
Ciecumsoeibee. 

Circumscribed (sojkii^mskrai-bd), ppl. a, 
[f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Limited, confined, restricted : see prec., sense 2. 

2647 Clarendon Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 447 This 

restrained and circumscribed estimate of God's mercies. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 523 The circumscribed 
extent of the territorie.s. 

2. Having clearly defined limits ; in Path, applied 
spec, to tumours, etc., having well-defined edges. 

1758 J. S, Le Drafts Observ. Surg. (1772) 2ir A circum- 
scribed Tumour 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well- circumscribed group. 

3 . Geom. Of a figure : Described about another. 

2572 Digges Paniom. iv. Pref. Tj, Circumscribed and 

inscribed bodies. 2807 Hutton Course Math. IL 247 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

Circumscriber (ssjkwmskrai-bai). [f. prec. 
vb. +-EK.] One who or that which circumscribes; 
spec, one who signs a ‘ round robin \ 

2776 Roftnd Robin in Boswell Johnson Ivii. 122 We, 
the Circumscribers, having read . . an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith . . are yet of opinion, etc. 
2822 Blackvtf. Mag. X. 216 To all and singular the circum- 
scribers the rights and immunities enjoyed in the round- 
robin shape of address are hereby guaranteed. 

Circumscribing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-ING 1.] The action of the verb Ciecuksceibe. 

^ 1660 Milton Free Cofnnvm.ftZ^i) 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscribing of our Senat. 

Circumscribing, ppl. a. [f, as prec. -i- 

-ING^.] That circumscribes; limiting, restricting, 
encompassing, etc. (see the verb) : spec, in Geom, 
2572 Digges Paniom. iv. Def. 0. T ij, The circumscribing 
or contayning circle. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 90 Cir- 
cumscribing circumstances that cannot belong to any suc- 
cession of men, but were proper to the Apostles. 1846 Poe 
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Cmk AmontiUado Wks, 1864 I. 350. Circumscribing walls of 
solid granite. 

Circumscript (ss'jk^mskript), a. Now rare. 
Also 8 eircon-. [ad. L. circumscrJpt-us pa. pple. 
of ciretmiscrthere : see Ciboumsceibe.] 

1. Limited, circumscribed. 

1564 Becon Certain Art, Chr. Relig. Proved (1844I 454 
The Holy Ghost, .hath not a circumscript substance. 1624 
F. White Reply P'isher 410 It is not circumscript, palpable, 
or situated in one particular place at once. 1705 J. Lasagb 
in Phil. Trans. S.XSI. 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
1836-8 W. Clark der Hoeven's ZooL 1 . 152 Sjfatangus 
..Ambulacra circumscript, 

f 2. Encompassed. Obs. 

16x0 Healey Vive’s Comment. St. Attg. City of God 296 
Beauty, not circumscript with a forme of mortality. 

.t Circumscript, sb. Ohs. rare, [see prec.] 

? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

X649 Gl- Daniel Trinarch.., Hen.. JV^ xlviii, Man maybe 
happy in the Circmnscripts Of Individuall, but Glory drawes 
Its Channel from moe heads. 

t Circumscri'ptiMe, a. Obs. Also -able, 
[f. L. circimiscnpt- p^l. stem of ciramiscrtbB'e : 
see "BLE, -IBLE.] = CiEcUMSCEiBABLE ; Subject to 
limits of space. 

xsso^ Bale ApL 89 God is a sprete,howcan ye than prove 
him drcumscriptible or locall ? 158X W. Fulke in Confer. 
11. (1584) N ij b, Onely bodies are circumscriptible. X634 
Jackson Creed vii. xxv. Wks. VII. 221 Any . . day or time 
circumscriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical events. 1633 Chisenhale Cath. Hist 22:2 The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circunnscriptible. 

Circumscription ^soiki^mskri'pjsn). [ad. L. 
circumscription- etfi sb. of action, f. circumscrthh^e 
to ClECUMSCRiBE. Cf. F. circouscription.'] 

1. The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed ; the marking out of limits ( of terri- 
tory, etc.); bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; the having well-defined limits. 

1604 Shkks. Otk. I. il 27, I would not ray vnhoused free 
condition Put into Circumscription and Confine. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. % Gard. Cyrus 36 He found no cir- 
cumscription to the eye of his ambition. 1660 Milton Free 
Commw. (1851) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum- 
scription of Mens Lands. x66i Morgan^ Gentry iv. 
viii. loi His Majesties rare Moderation in bearing . . the 
circumscription of his person. 1775 Johnson in Boswell 
(1816' n. 249 A district, through which each minister was 
required to extend his care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituted a parish. zS 63 M. P attihon A cadem. Org. §2. 
32 The franchise is founded on a combination of property 
and territorial circumscription. 

b. Encompassing (cf. Cibcumkcribe i). 

1858 Glapstone Homer I, 228 The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. 

2. The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a property of matter. (Common 
in i 6 -i 7 m c. ; now rare or Obsl^. 

xSSo Cranmer Defence 52 b, If the nature of the God- 
head were a body, it must needes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and drcttniscription. 1361 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. iv. 123 Christ is not conteined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a bodily^^ maner. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviatk.{iZyp 676 The circumscription of a thing, is nothing 
else but the determination, or defining of its place. i86a 
Simon Darner's Pers. Christ 11. II, 200 The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place. 

3. concr. Boundary, outline, periphery. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man I. 9 The circumscription of this 
. bone Occiput. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anai. 
Introd.j A part is properly. . that which hath a proper cir- 
cumscription of its own, x8t5 T. Forster Res. Aimosph. 
Phenom. ii. 78 [A cloud] having a rounded circumscription. 
1826 Kirby & Sp, Eniomol, Hi. 481 The circumscription of 
the nose, 1833 Bindley Inirod. Bot. (1848} I. 261 Ihe 
line representing its [the blade’s] two edges [is called] the 
margin or circumscription, 

4. A thing that circumscribes or encloses; a 
material surrounding or investment. 

XS78 Banister Hist, Man vin. 107 Where it [‘spinall 
marey'] first entreth into the Vertebres. .it is endowed with 
no circumscription. 1645 Milton Teirack, (1851) 220 May 
hoppe over them more easily then , over those Romulean 
circumscriptions. x86x A. B- HoPE',S«jj. Caikedr. x^ik C. 
ii. 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which Com- 
posed the material circumscription [of the window]. 

5. A circumscribed space or place; a district or 
region of defined limits. 

X831 Q. Rev. XLV. 432 These ..will govern in the terri- 
torial circumscription that they^ embrace. 1846 Grote 
Greece (1862) I. xvi. 287 Town, village, or known circum- 
scription of territory. 1877 Morley Crit.Misc, Ser. 11. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 

6 . Jig. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. 1553 perh. ‘a 
compendious statement’ (L.rfrrww^’rr^jjJ/zV). arch. 

1531 Elyot Gov. (1580) 16$ What very fortitude is, hee 
more piaynelydeclareth afterward, in a more larger circum- 
scription. XS53 T. Wilson RAet mb, Circurascripcion is 
a briefe dedaryng of a thyng, as thus, he is free that is 
subject to no evil. 1634 Whitlock Zootornia Drunken- 
nesse . . hath its circumscription ; though some will give none 
but their own Fancies Test to judge one drunk by. 1832 
Austin Jurispr, (1879) II, xlviii. 322 Such a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of the subject as is not capable 
of exact circumscription. 

7. Geom. The act of circumscribing one figure 
about another ; see Cikcdmsceibe 3 . 

1570 Billingsley Aw/f/i iv. Introd. no This fourth book e 
intreateth of the .. circumscription of rectiline figures. 
x6S5-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/1. 1840 Lardner 
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Geom. vii. {headinf^^ Of inscription and circumscription of 
figures. 

8 , An inscription around something, e.g. a coin, 
a seal, etc. (cf. Cibcumsoeibe 4 ). 

1369 J EWEL Sedii. Btill (1570) s Paul is placed on the left 
side with his Sword . .his circumscription. . ‘ Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 294 (1810) 304 
The coin - . the circumscription being somewhat obscure. 
1874 Fraser in jph Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. ^93/2 The other 
side of the seal is entire, .and the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ‘Sigillum Secret! '. 

% tr. L. circumscriptio deceit, defrauding. 

187s Poste Gains i. (ed. 2) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor., rendered the person convicted thereof inf amis. 

Circumscriptive ts5jkiPmskri*ptiv), a. ? Obs. 
[f. L. circumscript- ppl. stem of circumscrlbB^e + 
-IVE.] 

1. Pertaining to, or having the attribute of, ‘ cir- 
cumscription ’ (sense 2 ) or limitation in space. 

1363 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611I 258 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith, it is 
not Locall, not Circumscrijdiue. 1637 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845^ VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, 
and some other of your distinctions . . are but snares. X691 
E. Taylor Bchmeiis Theos. Philps. xxii. 36 That flesh 
(though now glorified) remains a Circumscriptive Creature, 
i;^6s Lavi Bekmefis Myst. Magn. xliii. (1772) 252 Is he then 
Circumscriptive? 

2. Pertaining to the * circumscription ' (sense 3 ) 
or outline. 

a 1711 Grew(J.\ Stones regular are distinguished by their 
external forms: such as is ^circumscriptive, or depending 
upon the whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. 

Circumscri'ptively, adv. ? Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY^.] In a circumscriptive manner; with 
limitation in space: chiefly used in eucharistic 
discussions. 

1563 Foxe A . ^ ilf., Disp, about Sacram, an. 1549 The 
bodie of Christ is in heauen circumscriptiuelie, but not so in 
the sacrament. 1623 Be. Movntagu Afp. Caesar 23^ The 
nature of a soule is not to be circumscriptively in place. 
1634 Taylor Real Pres. 218 The body of Christ is not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
be but in one altar, in one wafer. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 260 The Reception is confessedly real, tho’ the 
Thing it self is not locally, or circumscriptively present. 

CJi'irctimscri'ptly, adv. rare. [f. Circum- 
script a. + -BY -.] 

1. sr Circumscriptively. 

XS48 in StrypG Eccl, Mem. II. i. xi. 81 Whether the body . . 
is there really or figuratively, locally or circumscriptly. 

2. In a circumscribed manner or sense. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. xv. (1851) loi Those words tak'n 
circumscriptly, without regard to any precedent law. 

t CirctimSCrive, z'. Obs. rare-'^. [ad. F. 
circonscrire, circonscriv' x—\j. circumscrlbere.J «== 
Circumscribe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylnsv. 1865 Thow. .That regnest ay in 
Thre, and Two, and Con, Dncircumscript, and al maist 
circumscrive 1 

Circumseated, -sist, eta : see Circum-. 
Circumsession. (s5Jk»mse*Jan). ? Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. circtimsessidn-em, f. circtmisedere to sit 
around, besiege, beset] 

1. Situation around, besetting. 

1632 Benlowes Theoph. xiii. Iv, By circumsession of re- 
frigerating air. 

2. Tkeol. Erroneously for Circumincession. 

X667 H. More Div, Dial. Schol. (1713) 557 The. .rrepLx^- 
prjorts: vnocridaetov of the Antients, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. 1852 Bp, Forbes Nicene Cr, 87 The 
Circumsession cr commeation of the Three Persons. This 
word, sometimes termed circumincession, etc. 

Cireumside, -sice, -sisioun, etc. : see Cie- 

CCMCIDE, -CISB, -CISION. 

Circumsolar, a. [f. Circum- 2 + L. sol sun : 
cf. Solar.] Revolving round the sun; situated 
close about the sun. 

1846 Blackiv. Mag. LX. 378 The denizens.. of our planet 
in their sublunary or circumsolar career, 1880 Nature 
XXI. 30X The objects seen - . were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably intra-mercurial planets. 

Circumsonaut, -spacious, etc. : see Circum-. 
t Ci'rcumspect? sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cir- 
cumspecius a looking round, f. circumspicere ; see 
next.] State of watchfulness or circumspection. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 551 He shall dwell in suche a cyreum- 
specte with hym, that he shall dylygentlye foreloke and see 
that Goddys wylle be done. 

Circumspect (so'iki^mspekt), a. Also 6 cyr- 
cum-. [a. F, circonspect^ or ad. 'h. circumspect-us 
considerate, wary, cautious, circumspect, properly 
pa. pple. of circumspiclre to look around, take 
heed, consider; hence of things/ well-considered’, 
transf. to persons * considerate, cautious etc.] 

1. Of things or actions : Marked hy circumspec- 
tion, showing caution, well-considered, cautious. 

X422 Lydg, Coronation Hen. F 7 , in Ritson Anc. Songs 70 
By circumspect advise. 1^2 Act 5 EUz. c. 21 § i If cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref Ep. Ded. x Circumspect and holy labours.^ 1847 
Emerson Poems^ MonadnOiCNDss. (Bohn) I, 441 By circum- 
spect ambition. 

2. Of persons: Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to everything, cautious, heedful of all circumstances 
that may affect action or decision. 


X430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy n. xvi, Circumspect in all his 
gouernance. 1494 Fabyan vn. ccxlvi. 290 Which in all his 
fay tes i.s so circumspecte. X342 Boorde Dyetary xxiii. 
{1870) 2S7 Sanguyne men. .must be cyrcumspect in eatynge 
of theyr meate. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 31 High- 
reaching Buckingham growes circumspect. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 147 This will make us more circumspect, 
X728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 260 Herodotus was 
circumspect and faithful in his narrations. 1830 Prescott 
Peru II. 31 The wild passes .. practicable . .for the sure and 
circumspect mule. xMi BesAnt & Rice Chapl. of Eieet 1. 
38, 1 was to be circumspect in my behaviour. 

t h. with dependent sentence or clause. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Leiier-bk. (1884) 2 As circumspect to se 
to mi self. 1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 172 , 1 have, .been 
very scrupulous and circumspect what authorities I made 
use of. 

t3. Considered, respected. llateL. circum spec- 
tus]. Obs. rare. 

1379 Twyne Phislche agsi. Fortune n. xxxii. 209 a, Then 
wylt thou be the more circumspect, and the better knowne. 

t CircumSpe'Ct, v, Obs. rare. [f. L. circum- 
spect- ppl. stem of circumspicere ; see prec. ; ct in- 
spect, respect, etc.] trans. To examine or inspect 
on all sides ; to take note of, ^ look to *. 

X667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 31 Ability, .to circumspect 
every part of his charge. 1708 Newcourt Repert. EccL 1 . 
233Who.se office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Offences in the Choir. 

Circumspectioil (ssjkmnspe'kjsn). Also 6 
-speccion,-yoii. .circumspection (mod.F. 

circon spec lion'), ad. L. circumspection-em looking 
around, circumspection, n. of action f. circum- 
spiclre : see Circumspect a.] 

1. The scanning of surrounding objects or cir- 
cumstances, careful or wary looking about one ; 
the faculty of doing this. 

t a. literally, b. As a mental action : vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstances or events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden VII. 199 Whos circum.speccioun 
whiles }>at he lyved was moche profitable to J>e erf?e of 
Engelond. isxx-a Ar;f 3 Hen. VIIJ, c. 23 Pream., His high 
Wisdome, providence, and circumspeccion. X370 Deb 
Math. Pref. 40 To whom Nature hath giuen such quicke 
Circumspection, sharpne.s of witt, and Memorie. 1673 O. 
Walker Educ. 174 Circumspection of ail circumstances 
of time, place, and all other opportunities. 1677 Hubbard 
Narrative 11. 70 Stepping aside a Rod or two . . for better 
Circumspection, he espyed the point of a Lance. 1746-7 
Hervey Medit. {1818) 250 Can none of those prognostics. . 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumspection? 
1839 Ld. Brougham Siatesm. Geo. HI, Ld. Mansjaeld (Lih 
Cautious circumspection of surrounding connexions. 

2. Circumspect action or conduct ; attention to 
circumstances that may affect an action or deci- 
sion ; caution, care, heedfiilness, circumspectness. 

1398 Barret Theor. IVarres 11. i. 19 To giue them the 
Word with all circumspection and secrecie. X62S Bacon 
Ess. Empire (Arb.) 301 From all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed. 1726-7 Swift 
Gulliver i. iv. 52, I walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any .stragglers. X77X funius’ Lett. 
Ixvii. 333 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion. 1836 W, Irving Astoria 11 , 317 Great caution and 
circumspection in his intercourse with the natives, 

t Circumspe'ctious, a. Obs. [f. prec. : see 
-Tious.J Marked by circumspection, circumspect. 

1649 Arnway Tablet led. 2) 67 Which circumspections 
Nature . . oft leaves unpolished. 1656 Earl Monm. Adv.fr. 
Pantass. 42 Punishments . . rather mild and circumspec- 
tious, then precipitate and cruel. 

Circumspective (soakl^raspe-ktiv), a. [f. L. 
circumspect- (see Circumspect ai) + -iVE.] 

1. Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

1635 Glapthornb Lady Mother ly. i. in Bullen O. PL II, 
170 , I should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Had spide some error in him, 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 226 
Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes. 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIV. S34 He might have passed in grand circum- 
spective review, .the aberrations of his countiy. 

2. Given to circumspection; cautious, waxy. ’lObs. 

a 1674 Clarendon 6’wnL (1676) 206 To advise the 

people, to be very circumspective. 1749 Johnson Irene v. 
X, Frame your report with circumsi^ective art. 1843 Blackw. 
Mag. 317 His searching eye and circumspective wariness. 

€ircumspe*ctively, adv. [f, prec. + -ly '^.1 
In a circumspective manner ; circumspectly. 

x6x6 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 20 To walke vprightly 
and circumspectiuely. 1636 Earl Monm. Parnass. 

385 Apuleius will deal more circumspectively with me. 

Circumspectly (so*jk:^mspektli), at/z/. Also 
6 siroxm-. [f. Circumspect a. 4- -ly i^.] In a cir- 
cumspect manner, with circumspection ; cautiously, 
warily, carefully. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 337 Thei scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade .seide, etc. 1333 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw. VI {1844) 465 Circumspectly and warily 
to look unto my household. x6ii Bible Eph, v. 15 See 
then that yee walke circumspectly, not as fooles, but as 
wise. 1741-2 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xxi. 88 
We must write circumspectly, for our letters now are no 
longer safe. 1888 M. Morris Clover house vi. 99 To us . . 
who manage these matters so much more circumspectly. 

Circumspectness (souk^^mspektnes). [f. as 
prec. 4- -NESS.] The quality of being circumspect; 
circumspection, watchfulness, caution, care. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions vi. (1887) 44 Circunspectnc.s in 
diet. 1643 Milton Tetrack. (1851) Introd. 142 Prudence 
and farre-judging circumspectnesse. 1639 Gauden Brounrig 
(1660) A iiij a. Of all gravity, prudence, circumspectnes^ 
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and candour. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res, u. x, Let his own 
questionable ways, not our necessary circumspectness, bear 
the blame. 

Circumsplieral : see Cikcum-. 
t Circumspieioiis, a. Obs. rare--^, [f. L. 
circumspic^re to look all round, survey, app. after 
suspidms.l ? Looking all round, all-seeing. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. xcviii. Of God 4- How 

can man thinke to act his ill unseene when God shall, like 
the ayre, be circumspicious round about him ? edd. 
1631, 163s, 1647, 1661, 1840; ed. 1677 has circtwts^icuons.] 

t Circlimspi'CllOTas. Obs. Conspicuous or 
visible all round. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Circwtspicttous, wliich may be 
seen on all sides. Hence in Bailey 1721-1800. 

Circumstasic© (so-rkj^mstans), sb. Forms: 
3-6 “Sta-anoe, 4 -stanse, -staiuase, 4-6 cyrcum- 
staune©, (5 syrcumstaunce, soiroumstance), 6 
cyrcnmstance, (cercnmstans, surcomstance), 
3- circumstance, [a. OF. circum-j circonstance 
(i3thL c. in Littrd), ad. L. circumstantia standing 
around, surrounding condition, f. circumstant-em 
pr. pple of ciramistdre to stand around, f. circum 
around + stare to stand. Like assistance^ and sbs. 
in ~ance generally, this was originally a sb. of 
action or condition, not taking a or pi . ; but in 
most current senses it has become detenninate and 
capable of plurality.] 

1. That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or logically. 

I I . That which stands around or surrounds ; the 
totality of surrounding things ; surroundings ; en- 
vironment. Ohs. (exc. nonce-use as in 1832), 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cx\{i}. 3 Set lord, .dure of drcum- 
staimce \osiium circtimstaniide\ tilmy lippis [so 1382 Wyclif]. 
£1400 Test, Love i. (1560) 277/2 Had I been blind, with 
myne handes all the circumstaunce I myght well have 
feeled. 1^2 Leigh Artnorie (1597) A vj, The description 
of the Viniet with the circumstance thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Palace A rt Ixiv, A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join'd not, but stood, and standing saw The hollow orb of 
moving Circumstance Roll'd round by one fix’d law. 
tb. Circumference. Obs. 
igog Hawes Past. Pleas, xii. 5 In his hand a ball of right 
great cyrcumstaunce. 

t C, spec. The surrounding sense or context of 
a passage. Obs. 

1549 Latimer ^tk Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 167 It is the 
circumstaunce, and collacion of places that make scripture 
playne. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 168/1 The 
circumstance of the place, sheweth that lesus Christ is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof. 

2. pi. The logical surroundings or ' adjuncts ’ of 
an action ; the time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc., amid which it takes place ; in smg. any 
one of these conditioning adjuncts, 

a xzz^AncK R. 316 Abuten simne [ =sin] HggeS .six hiages 
het hit heiieS: o Latin circumstances: on Englisch, heo 
muwen beon ihoten totagges : persone, stude, time, manere, 
tale, cause. ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 27158 circumstances f>at 
mesurs oft-sithe.s vr penances. quate, qui, quare, quam 

wit, quen. 1530 Palsgr. 141 The tyme, place, maner or 
some other cyrcumstaunce Jbelongyng to the same. 1603 
Shaks. Meas. /or M. iv. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will n. § 8. 
76 Unless the different Time be a Circumstance which has 
Influence. 

b. in Grammar, An adverbial adjunct. 

1824 L. Murray En^. Gram. I. App. 448 It is a rule .. 
never to crowd many circumstances together, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of .the sentence. 

3 . ‘ The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal ; or make an accusation more or 
less probable.’ (J.) Cf. circumstantial evidence. 

1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 436, I knowe not by expe- 
rience, and yet I beleeue by circumstance. 1581 Lambardf. 
Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 502 The circumstances of an acte doe 
either aggrauate or diminish the offence therein. 1593 
Drayton Idea 291 In ev'ry thing I hold this Maxim still, The 
Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. IS94 Shaks. Rich. 

III, I. ii. 77 Vouchsafe . . Of these supposed crimes, to giue 

me leaue By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe. 1612 
Webster White Devil in. ii, We have nought but circum- 
stances To charge her with, about her husband's death. 1682 
SouTHERNE Loyal Brother n. i, Had I a circumstance, a 
shew of truth I would . . drive the sorceress hence. 1747 
Col. V. 87 There are great Complaints against 

two of our Traders, - the circumstances are very strong. 

4. The * condition or state of affairs’ (J.) sur- 
rounding and affecting an agent *, esp. the external 
conditions prevailing at the time. (Now usually//.) 

Mere situation is expressed by dn the circum-# 
stances V action affected is performed ' under the 
circumstances’. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 392 Iche counseile of Crist 
is comaundement for sunityme and summe circumstaunsis, 
1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 164 All. .thynges perteyn- 
ynge therto as circumstaunces required. 1663 South 
Serm. John i. ii Every Hypocrite, .under the same Cir- 
cumstances would have infallibly treated Him with the same 
Barbarity. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. iv. § 3 (1737) 1 . 147 The 
past Actions and Circumstances of Mankind. 1745 W. Harris 
in Private Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 19 A.. march at- 
tended with the severest circumstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Sterne Sent. /ourn. II. Versailles, I anijgovemed by 
circumstances. . I cannot govern them. 1769 Junius, Lett. 
ix. 39 Your administration has driven us into circumstances 
of equal distress. x8a6 Disraeu Viv. Grey vi. vH. 369 Man 
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is not the creature of circumstances. Circumstances are the 
creatures of men. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 140 
Who found himself in circumstances to which he was un- 
equal. 1862 Ruskin Munera Pzdv. (1880) 17 The desire to 
obtain the money will, under certain circumstances, stimu- 
late industry. 1866 Miss Broughton Cometh up as Flower 
i. I As comfortable as circumstances will permit. 1875 J evons 
Money 13 By custom or the force of circumstances, 
b. without a or pi. : now poet, or rhet. 
s6o2 Shaks, Ha7n. i. iii. 102 You speake like a greene 
Girle, V nsifted in such perillous Circumstance. 1713 Steele 
Englishtn. No, 49. 314 Under this Circumstance, I . . have 
lately been converted. 174a Young Nt. Tk. 11. 91 Who does 
the best his circumstance allows, Does well. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. in. i, All are the sons of circumstance. 1887 Rider 
Haggard She xviii, Nor can he count the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5 . esp. Condition or state as to material wel- 
fare, means. Now always pi. In easy, good, re- 
duced, straitened, circumsta^ices, etc. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise 0/ Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 85 Despic- 
able in circumstance. 1716 Addison F'reeholder No. 42 
When men are easy in their circum.stances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to innovations. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
292 His circumstances were narrow. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
A. Ltinel 1. xxxviii. Born of noble family . . reduced in its 
circumstances. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. i. 7, 1 am 
afraid he is in very bad circumstances still. 1879 Froude 
Caesar v. 41 A country gentleman in good circumstances. 

II. Words or work made about anything. 

6 . Circumstantiality of detail ; detailed and 
hence {formerly) circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness, arch. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 59 Poetes . . tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. 15^ Baret Alv. C 543 To 
use great circumstance of woordes, to goe about the bushe, 
circttiiiotte vti. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i, 154 You .. 
herein spend but time To winde about my loue with cir- 
cumstance. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. i. iv. Time cuts 
off circumstance ; I must be briefe. 1793 Southey Joan 
0/ Arc in. 362 Such tale Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. 1851 Helps Friends in C. i. 33 Has not each 
case its specialities, requiring to be argued with much cir- 
cumstance. 

with pi. 1397 Bacon Ess. Discourse (Arb.) 22 To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7 . The ‘ado’ made about anything ; formality, 
ceremony, about any important event or action. 
Without (t out of), circwnstance : without ado or 
ceremony, Uiiceremonious(ly, abrupt(ly. arch. 

Chiefly preserved by Shakspere’s ‘pomp and circum.stance’. 
CJ3S6 Chauceh JCfUs. T. 1405 His sacrifice he dide., fful 
pitously with alle circumstance. 1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12 § 8 The solemne and dew circumstaunce of the exe- 
cucion, 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iii. iii. 354 Pride, Pompe and Cir- 
cumstance of glorious warre. 1611 — Wint. T. v. i. 90 His 
approach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tells vs, 
'Tis not a Visitation fram'd, but forc’d. 1609-38 Heywood 
Rape Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 209 Shall we to horse without 
circumstance ? 1803 Southey Madoc in Azt. ii, Solemnity 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety. 1819 S. 
Rogers Human Li/e 801 Busy and full of life and circum- 
stance. 1835 Prescott Philip II, n. iii. 231 It was done 
with great circumstance. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xx, 
280 All the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

ivith pi, 1615 Stow Chron., Q. Eliz. an. 1586 Skinke . , 
without any circumstances condemned him to be thrown . . 
into the Reine, 

fb. Importance, moment (of any matter). Ohs. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11/(1623) 102 Matter of more 
circumstance then by everyone is considered. 1613 Beaum. 
& Fl. Coxcombe v. i, It .seems ’here your businesse is of 
deeper circumstance 'I'hen I conceived it for. 1676 Owen 
Worsh. God 53 What is of circumstance in the manner of 
its performance ? 

III. That which is non-essential, accessary, or 
subordinate ; a detail, a particular. 

8 . That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sum of 
the accidents or attributes ; sometimes (with pH) 
an attribute; popularly what is adventitious or 
casual. Obs. or aixh. 

1393 Shaks- 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour- 1399 Davies Nosce teipsum n. Ixiv, Sense outsides 
knowes, the Soule through all things sees, Sense Circum- 
stance, she doth ^ the substance view. 1683 Gracian’s 
CourtieVs Orac. ii. The substance is not enough, unless 
it be cloathed with its circumstances. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
378 In all things the circumstance is as necessary as the 
substance, nay, and more. • 1875 Sears Serm. Songs 308 
When . .this outward circumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from us for ever. 

9 . Subordinate matters or details: strictly mat- 
ters ‘ appendant or relative to a fact’ (J.), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into the 
sense of ‘Subordinate parts of the fact, details’, 

t a. without a or//. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/.X. 180 The mater of her tale toMe With 
all the hole circumstaunce. 4:1500 Lancelot 416 His drem 
al hail he haith disclossit; The hourc, the nyght, and al the 
cercumstans. 160a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 2 You doe remember 
all the Circumstance. 1671 Milton 1557 Tell us 

the sum, the circumstance defer, 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1756) 260 The Danger of Death not left out of the Circum- 
stance of Sickness. 

b. A circumstance, (with //.) : An accessory 
matter, a matter appertaining, relative, or Subor- 
dinate ; a particular, a detail. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 12425 Clerkys kalle hem 
[smale synnesl ‘ cyrcumstaunces To l>e grete synne are J>€iy 
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puruyaunces. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. ivi. 22 No prexy 
sore, Ne circumstaunce that longyth ther tylle. 1586 
Thynne in Animadv. Introd. 71 The etymon of the name, 
and other circumstances belonging thereto. 1394 Plat 
Jewell Ho. in, Chetn. Conchts, 12 If there be any that [caul 
say more in the circumstances of butter, I hope their dairies 
he greater than mine. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 170 
Many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances there are 
to perform this Experiment exactly. 1680 Allen Peace/- 
Unity 7 Undetermined circumstances of Order or Worship. 
1723 Swift Drapier's Lett, iv, The sentence of death with 
all the circumstances ^of hanging, beheading, quartering, 
embowelling and the like. 

•fe. A material adjunct, appendage, appurten- 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Obs. 

1387 HolinshedC/h^w/. HI. 1409/2 The powder and pellets 
in a box . . the coverlet, with the re.st of the circumstances 
therevnto apperteining. 1683 Evelyn Diary 15 July, He 
[Monmouth on the scaffold] would not make use of a cap or 
other circumstance, 1763 Cowper 24 June, The river 
Ouse is the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 113 The most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 

10. An event viewed as a detail of some narrative, 
or history, or of the general course of events ; an 
incident, an occurrence ; a matter or fact (properly 
of a secondary or subordinate kind). 

In this use * circumstance ' tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymological meaning, and to become merely a vaguer 
expression for ‘fact’, ‘event’. It is frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quot. 1830. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii, (1625) 13 They being to- 
gether . . argueth the circumstance of his going to N. to be 
but a meere disguising. 1678 Butler Hiid, in. i. 491 If but 
one word be true. . Or but one single Circumstance In all th’ 
Apocryphal Romance. 1704 Addison Italy, Florence, The 
Conqueror’s weeping for new worlds, or some other . . cir- 
cumstance of his history. 1802 Mar. Edgworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. xviii. 147 Every circumstance, .likely to happen. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 365 This circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xlix, An appeal to arms. .rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance. 1830 M^-'Cosh Dvik Govt. in. ii. (1874) 
365 The circumstance has often been, .dwelt on by divines, 
that Ungodliness is the univer-sal sin of humanity. 

Circumstance (ssukt^mstans), v. [f. prec.] 
fl. trans. To condition, siirrouiid with condi- 
tions. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. loi pan if pe vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, |?an it is piesing to God. 1736 Butler Anal. 
I. vii. 134 Interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from them. 

2. To place in particular circumstances or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrell 0/ Coimiant It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circumstanc’t, which we .swear to extir- 
pate. 1667 Boyle in Phil, Tram. H. 608 One [’rrial] may 
suffice, circumstanc’d like that which I .shall now relate, 
1738 J. Keill Anmt. Oecon. 251 So to circumstance the 
Warmth of a Fire, that it .shall diffuse- . an equal and natural 
Warmth. x8i8 B. O'Ris^iu.'v Greenland 197 Many ships . . 
are at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 
packed ice. 1836 Marry at Midsk. Easy xxxviii, He knows 
how I am circumstanced. 

f3. To furnish with details, set forth with 
attendant circumstances. Obs. 

1654 'SFmTi.oc'& Zgotomia Aiiij, Thy characters so cir- 
cumstance each sin, As 't not Describ’d, but had Embow- 
ell'd bin. 1712 Addison Spect.''tSQn 351 Tp 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they, came down to him, and circum- 
stanced them after his own manner. 1713 Guardian (1736) 

I. No. 78, 346 A chapter or two of the Theory of the Con- 
fia^ation, well circumstanced, and done into verse. 1774 

J. Bryant MytkoL II. 354 If we consider these articles, as 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence CSirctimstaiiciiig* vhl. sb. 

1801 Month. Mag. XIL 579 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. 

Circumstanced (soukjiimstanst), ppl. a, [ff 
CiECUMSTANCE sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations ; situated, conditioned. 

161X CoTGR., 0>£'<>«^if2;«aV' circumstanced. 2: 1631 Donne 
Poems, ToC'iess. Bed/ord, And such as they are circum- 
stanc'd, they bee. c 1723 Swift Consid. Wood’s Coin, As 
this Case stands Circumstanced, it is a great question. 174* 
Richardson Pamelaii&a^) I. 6 A young person, so circum- 
stanced. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. led. 5) 1. 239 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
other. 1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 7/2 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do. 
f b. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 
1604 Shaks, 0 th, in. iv. 201 'Tis very good : I must be 
circumstanc'd. 

2, Supported by circumstances or details, cir- 
cumstantiated. 

i86x Bp. Fitzgerald Aids to Faith ii. 75 The.. best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Revelation rest. 

Circumstana : see Ciboum-. 
f Ci'rcumstaut, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
circumstant-em pr. pple. of circumstdre to stand 
around.] A. adj. 

1. Standing around, surrounding, circumjacent. 

1343 Raynold Byrth Man. i. x. (1634) 37 The circumstant 

cold ayre. 1636 Healey Theophrast. xiii. Impert. Diligence 
54 Turning himselfe to the circumstant multitude, X650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 47 The braine and the circumstant 
parts. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. n. x. (1662) 279. 1666 T. 
Sergeant Letter 0/ Thanks 39 Constant Practice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. 

2. Pertaining as a circumstance ; incidental, at- 
tendant. 
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1563-83 Foxe a. ^ 3 f,x. Pref. 1404 Such trinckets as were 
to the foresaid Masse apperteining or circumstant. 1617 
Collins Dejl Bp. Ely i. v. 220 Miracles come from no in- 
haerent power . . from a circumstant rather, or an attendant. 
1656 tr. y. 75 The circumstant causes. 

0. Circumspect, cautious, rare. [So med,L. «>- 
cumslans.J 

1603 Knolles EFisl. Tiirlis (1638) 248 Adulsing him t© he 
very circumstant in his marching. 

B. sd. pL Persons standing round or about, by- 
standers, 

1494 Fabyan V. cxxxi. 114 Noon of y'’ circumstauntis, by 
neglygence, gaue answere vnto the bysshop. 1577 Hel» 
EOWEs Gueuara's Chron. 424 He threwe amongst the cir- 
cuinstants, a great summe of money. 167s Burthogge Causa 
JDei izS The circumstants and standers by. 
Circuiasta’ntialble, a. rare. Capable of being 
circumstantiated. 

1846 Worcester refers to Bp. Taylor. 

Hence Circti 2 nstan.tia*bTlit 3 r mnee-wd. 

1840 Np.tp Monthly Ma^, LVIII, 278 , 1 worried myself to 
death with these and similar circumstantiabilities. 

Circusnstailtial (sarki^mstcemjal), a. and sh. 
ff. L. cirmjmtantia + - al . Cf. F. cbxomtanciel.'X 

A. adj\ ^ 

1. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 
Circumstantial evidence : indirect evidence inferred 
from circumstances which afford a certain presump- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so The lie circumstantial (Shaks.) ; a contradic- 
tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

x6oo Shake. A.Y.L.v. iv. 86 The counter-checke quar- 
relsome : and so to lye circumstantiall, and the lye direct. 
.... I durst go no further then the lye circum.stantiah 
1616 S. ^. Honest Lawyer Vxv\ In case of Murder, should 
we never iudge By circumstanciall likelihoods and pre- 
sumptions, No life could be secure. 1672 Wilkins Nat. 
Eelig, 203 Representing God as.. provoked by every little 
circumstantial mistake. 1736 Bvtler Anexl, 11. vii. 289 To 
determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 175^ Edwards Freed. Will 1. § 5, 30 There is a 
circumstantial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject, .arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. tii. § 6. 21 We find the 
words of our Lord.. repeated by the different Evangelists 
with circumstantial variations. 1^3 1 ’horeau Exettrsions 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

b. esp. Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials : Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 
portant. 

1608 Hieron Defence in. 48 What is accidental!, circum- 
stantial!, and of a temporary use. 1631 Gouge God's A r- 
rowsy. I 1. 410 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to word, it leaveth to be understood, a 1^14 
J. Sharp iWvw. VJI. x, (R.), We must therefore distinguish 
between , .what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circumstantial, 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 225 A 
principle of life is the first requirement of art ; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. 

2. Full of circumstances, details or minutiae, 
minutely detailed, particular. 

1611 Shaks, Cymb, v. v. 383 This fierce abridgement, Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 1727 Swift Wluit passed in 
Lpnd.f Rather as a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history, X762-7X H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. 1 1786) 
IV.52 With the same circumstantial detail. 1790 PKLWiHorm 
Paul. I. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circumstantial. 
1856 Froude Hisi. Eng. (X858) 1 . ii. 182 We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 

b. Of persons ; Particular as to details (in de- 
scription or narration). 

17x6 Addison Freek. No. 42 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. *74* 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann 24 Dec., Tell me . . if I am too 
circumstantial. 184X Borrow Zincali 1 . 255 , 1 have already 
been more circumstantial and particular than the case 
required. 1873 Bhrton Scot. VI. Ixxii. 301 The cir- 
cumstantial Baillie having accompanied the host. 

3. Full of circumstance or pomp ; ceremonial. 

17x0 Pope Left. Cromw. 12 Oct., He will be content to .. 

leave all the circumstantial part and pomp of life to those, 
who, etc. 1847 33 e Quincey Sp. MU. Nun § 20 (1853) 65 
Where . . the marriage ceremony could be performed with 
more circumstantial splendour. 

4. Of persons: VDistinguishied merely by the 
' pomp and circumstance ' of their position. 

xSeipi-gMiVTm Tenure Kiftgs 24 Petty caveats, and cir- 
cumstances., ever stood upon most by circumstantial men. 

FrasePs Ma^. 1 . 736 The moral man is nothing— the 
circuinstcmtial man, or the man in power, every thing. 

6. Pertaining to circumstances of material welfare, 
[1702 S. Parker vc.Cicero's De Fin. 342 Prosperous or 
Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and III] 
X809-10' Coleridge (1865) 148 Our political strength 

and circumstantial prosperity. 1816-7 -y- Lay Serm. 394 
The wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
1858 Holland TitcomFs Lett. iv. 120 He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others, 
t 6. Standing around, surrounding. Ohs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomei. Not only in the Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumstantial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows, 

B. sh. i pL) Circumstantial matters ; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstances. 

1647 SpnicGE Anglia Redw. iv. ix.fi8s4V302 Anything. . 
wanting circumstantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended therein. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
HI. 359 Clogged with too many circumstantials. 1877 M as- 
son Milton (Globe ed.) 457 Perhaps he remembered the ex- 
act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush. 
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b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 195 The difference . . seems 
rather to lie in circumstantials than in any thing essential. 
177s Harris Phil. Arrang. (1S41) 256 Each possesses its 
proper attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circumstantials. 1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 263 
Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on the cir- 
cumstantials of religion I X843 G. Dodds Farewell Disc.^ 
We should then learn the difierence between substantial 
and circumstantials. 

G. TQxtly sing. 

1646 Gillespie Mall Audts 26 Is the Sabbath onely a cir- 
cumstantiall of time contra-distinct from matters of duty? 

Crircumstantiality (soakipmstsenjisediti). [f. 
prec. + -ITT.] Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

1731-6 Bailey, Circumstantiality., the^ quality of that 
which is circumstantial. X784 Steevens in Boswell jfoJm- 
son Ixxx, Could . . the many acts of humanity he performed 
. . be displayed with equal circumstantiality. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, i, So much had his narratives the circumstan- 
tiality of an eye-witness. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 88. 
b. concr. A circumstantial matter, a detail, 

1822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
stantialities I notice. 1854 — Wks. (1862) IV, loi The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum- 
stantialities of the case. 

1 2. ‘ The appendage of circumstances, the state 
of anything as modified by circumstances.* (The 
only sense in Johnson.) 

t Circumsta*ntialis 5 e, 2 ^. Ohs. rare. [f. 
as prec. -f- -iZE.] To render circumstantial ; to set 
forth with many particulars. 

x'lgg W. Taylor in Robberd’s I. 242 Prolonging 

and circumstantializin_^ the description of a funeral. 

Circumstantially (soiki^mstse'njali), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -ly ^.] In a circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances. 

1646 Sir T. BKcmi'i-B.Psetid. Ep. v. xx. § 18 Divinity.. cir- 
cumscribeth Physick, and circumstantially determins the 
use thereof. x8s8 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr. xjt The Son 
of God. .morally divine and circumstantially human. 

b. By attention to mere casual features. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § i Maim not upright- 
ne.ss by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
substantial goodness. 

c. Incidentally, non-essentially. 

1656 Hardy i John xxviii. (1865) 177 A new command- 
ment, not substantially, but circumstantially. 1665 Glan- 
viLL Seeps. Sc. xiii. These Powers [Phansy and Intellect] 
are only circumstantially different. 

d. In every circumstance or particular; with 
full detail, particularly, minutely. 

1665 Phil. Trans, I. 100 He was desirous to have it very 
circumstantially from the said Physician himself. 18x4 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, iii. 87 A favourable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantially. 

e. In its circumstances ; on circumstantial evi- 
dence, 

1796 Bp, ^KtsauAPol. Bible 240 The story circumstan- 
tially belies itself, 

t Circumsta'ntialiiess. Ohs. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] Circumstantiality. 

X73X in Bailey. 1762 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 241 
Related with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, etc. i8xx Ann. Reg, (1809) 841 The accuracy 
and circumstantialness of its descriptions. 

tCircTimsta'iiitiate, A. Ohs. [f. L. type 
cumstantidt-us : see -ate.] *= Circumstantiated. 
(Now chiefly ♦Sir.) 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. iii. 87 Let the meditation 
be as minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 

H, Stubbe Censure 11671) 15 This circumstantiate 
Limited infallibility. 1723 W. Buchanan Family Buchanan 
(1820) 140 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. 1769 Scots Mag. Sept. 688/1 Evidence so cir- 
cumstantiate as that which I have already observed. 1803 
Edin. Rev.W. 255 Circumstantiate detaiis relative to the 
history of the work itself. 

CircTimstantiat e (sSiki^mstse *njt^t) , v. [f. L. 
type '^circumstantiare : see -ate. Cf. F, circpn^ 
.rtoaVr (Cotgr. 1611 ),] 

•^1. * To place in certain circumstances, to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts* (J.)> to de- 
fine or limit by imposed conditions. Ohs. 

xlr^Penit. Conf. v. (1657) 72 [A] man not circumstantiated 
with any office. x6S7 Burtofis Diary (1828) II* 118 A 
Committee to consider how that title [Lord Protector] may 
be bounded, limited, and circumstantiated. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 70 We take Care so to Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circumstantiate our good Discourses that they 
may really do good, avjxx Edmund Poet. Wks. 
172X II. 342 God., So circumstantiated the Black Designs. 
2. To set forth, narrate, or support, with circum- 
stances or particulars. (Not in J.) 

X658-9 Onslow in Burton* s DiaTy (1828) III. 297 You 
ought first to have a charge before you, that may circum- 
stantiate time and place. 2769 Mrs. Montagu Lett, IV, 
298 The story . . dwelt upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented , . deviates into the comic, x&|* De Quin- 
CEY Homer Wks. VI, 383 De Foe. . has so plausibly circum- 
stantiated his false historical records as to make them pass 
for genuine, even with critics. 

Hence CirctimstaTitiating vU. sb. and ppl. a. 
1652 J, Smith Sel. Disc. ix. 465 Those circumstantiating 
and straitening Conditions of time and place. X675 Baxter 
Caih. Theol. 11. ii. 33 The comparative circumstantiating of 
that action. 1768 Phil. Trans. LIX. 503 Symbols, not 
characterized by the farther circumstantiating lines. 


Circumstantiated (s§jk;^mst 0 e-nJi^ 2 tM),y;>^L 
a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed.] 

•fl. Placed in particular circumstances ; affected 
by circumstances, circumstanced, conditioned. Obs. 
ax6zS Preston Breastp.^ Faith (xC^o) 112 If you think 
our sinnes so circumstantiated . . that though others have 
een forgiven yet you cannot, Ray Disc. in. xii. 

(1732) 440 A moderate and well circumstantiated use of 
Pleasures. 1888 U. Preshyt. Mag. 394 The question . . of 
sustaining a call as it was presently circumstantiated, 
b. spec, of material circumstances or condition. 
X712 Swift Public Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 
superior and the best circumstantiated, .are for the succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover. 

2. Detailed ; declared with circumstance. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 3. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xix. 
(17001 176 Express and circumstantiated Prophecies. 1736 
J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1. § 2. 20 The Stag-chase . . is 
not so full, so animated, and so circumstantiated, as that of 
Somerville. 1823 Bentham A'ot Paul 365 The circum- 
stantiated and dramatic style of this part of the narrative. 

CircumstautiatiOM. ( ssikiS^mstsenJi-? -Jon). 
rare. [n. of action f. prec. vb. : see -ation.] The 
action of circumstantiating. 

1841 De Quincey Plcmter'^Vs, 1857 VI. 384 By inventing 
such little circumstantiatiqns of any character or incident, as 
seem, by their apparent inertness of effect, to verify them- 
selves. 1887 Stevenson Mem. ^ Portraits 288 The build- 
ing up and circumstantiation of this boyish dream. 

Circumstautiator (sorki^mstas-iiJi^JtoiX [f. 
prec. vb. : see -ator.] One who circumstantiates. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. VIII. 186 note. He 
was not the measurer of proportions in fins and beaks, but 
the circumstantiator of habits and variable resources. 

t Circumsta'ntionable, a. Ohs. rare.-^ 
[cf. med.L. circumstantimdre, to conform to cir- 
cumstances + -ABLE.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances. 

1647 J®**' Taylor Lib. Proph. xiv, 204 The more present 
and circumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spirits. [So first ed. : X657 and later edd. have 
circu7nstaniiaie', Eden refers to a reading circumstan- 
tionate, and Worcester’s circumstantiable seems to be 
another variant.] 

t Circumsta*ntionate, a. Obs. rare^^. 
[ad. med.L. circumstantionat-us . circonsian-- 
ciofini in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 

X65X Jer. Taylor Clerus Dont. xx It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So ahso in Eden's ed,] 
CirCTOUStailtive (ss'J[k'.^mstsentiv),<z. rare~~^. 
[f. L. circumstantia Circumstance + -ive ; cf. 
stihstantive.'] Of or pertaining to circumstance : as, 
the dreumstantive relations exiDressed by adverbs. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 Urchins condemned . . to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 

t Crrcumstantly, adv. Ohs. [f. Circum- 
stant + -LY 52 ; efi med.L. circumstanter « ' circura- 
specte, attente’.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. 

X5M Chaloner Erasm.^ ott Folly "B.} b, Who . . cuttes a 
sunder certaine partes . . in a certaine order verle circum- 
stantly. 

Circumstate : see Circum- i. 

Cireumsyde, -syse, -sycyon, etc. : see Cir- 

CUMCIDE, -OISE, -OISION, 

Circnmtend, -umbilical, etc, ; see Circum-. 
t Circumterrameous. Obs. [f. Circum- 2 
+ L. terra earth: cf. subterraneous^ Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the earth. 

X678 Cudworth Intel. Syst. Six These Lower and Cir- 
cumterraneous Demons [Treptvefwv fiai/ioi/wr], 

Oircumterre*strial, a. [f. Circum- 2 + L. 
terra earth; cf. terrestrial.'} Situated, moving, 
etc,, round the earth. 

X830 T, Taylor Arguments of Celsus, etc. 41 Circumter- 
restrial daemons. x868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 134 Its [the 
Moon’s! circumterrestrial movement, 
i* CircumvaU, V. Obs. [ad, L. drcumvalldre : 
see next.] - Circumvallate v. 

1623 CocKERAM Circumvall, to trench about. 

Circtuuvallate (saakwmvaedfi^), a. [ad. L. 
drcumvalldtus pa, pple, of drcumvalldre to sur- 
round with a rampart, f. Circum- ram- 
part.] Surrounded as with a lampSLTt; spec, in 
Physiol, applied to the large papillje on the back 
of the tongue, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchment round it. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anhn. Sf Min. Introd., Their finns are 
foure, two in the prone part, two in the supine, and circum- 
^vallate round. x849“52 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 860/x The 
circumvallate papillai . . are restricted to a small space at 
the base of the tongue. x88x Mivart Cat vi. 172 The cir- 
cumvallate papillae, each of which consists of a flattened 
prominence, .with a sort of trench round it. 

Circxuuvallate (sa.ik:pmv 2 e*ltfT), V. [f. L. 
circumvall-dre (see prec.) + -ate Browning ap- 

pears to accent drctmivallate, which is elsewhere 
not infrequent.] irans. To surround with a ram- 
part or entrenchment. 

i860 Sala Lady Chesterf iv. 59 A fortress to be circum- 
vallated. 1884 Hake Chinese Gordon vi. 128 The walls 
were circumvallated by a ditch, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIL 45 The impenetrable barrier 
of. . self-love that circumvallated his heart. 1829 C, Welch 
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JfW. 243 CConference] thus circumvallated and In- 
accessible. 1868 Browning <§• Bk. iv. 791 Circum- 

vallated month by month. 

Hence Oircumvallating ///. < 2 . 

S884 C. Rogers Soc. Life ScotL I. i. 27 Five circumvallat- 
ing walls were not uncommon. 

Circiimvallatioii -Jsn;. [Noun 

of action f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. The making of a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place, esp. in besieging. 

1634 L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 69 The Duke fals to cir- 
cumvallation and entrenchment, rearing many batteries. 
1772 Priestley IhsL Kelig. I. 442 The circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem. 183S Thirlwall Greece III. xix. 104 
He set about completing the circumvallation, and the place 
was soon closely blockaded. 

b. Line of ciraimvallation : a line of earth- works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding a 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So wall of circumvallation^ etc. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation. idSa Gerbier Princ. 12 The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Pallace, being four and twenty 
foote thick. 1760-72 tr, Jnanf Ulloais Voy, {td. 3) I. vi. 
xi. 473 The outward moat of circumvallation was above a 
league in extent. 1876 Bancroft AT AA I/. S. IV. xxxviiL 
60s The line of circumvallation was already closed, 
e. transf and f^, 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, in. xv. xix, A circumvalla- 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2 . concr. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 
round any place by way of investment or defence, 

<71645 Howell (1650) I. 182 The huge circuit of 

Spinola’s works ; for his circumvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. ^ xd’jy Plot Oxfordsh, 334 
There is. .a small Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church. 1845 Petrie EccU Archit. 
IreL 44S The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usually encompassed the group of buildings, 
b. transf, and fig. 

1775 Sheridan Si. Pair. Day i. i, The London Ladles . . 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 Anna Porter H-ungar. 
Bro, iWarne) 59 We may have so many circumvallations 
of ceremony to pass through. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vn. 
V. 1^4 Surrounded by a double circumvallation of mountains. 

Circamveet, etc. : see Cikcum-. 
t Circumve’sie, Obs. Also -veen. [a. F. 
circonven-ir to encompass to * get round ’ by ad- 
dress or deceit, ad. L. ch-cumvefi^rei stt next.] 
By-form of Circumvent ; chiefly Scotch. 

1526 Acts "fas. V (1814) 311-2 (Jam.) Our souerane lord . . 
annullis . . the charter . . becauss his graice was circumvenit 
tharintill. 1533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 348-9 (Jam.) Thus 
war the enemyis sa circumvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit . . war nocht, etc. a 1593 

H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 337 His subtle policy, which he 
useth in circumvening the faithful. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
A7r<%(i842i239 Not circumveened by rent bottle or mouldie 
bread. ;«3t639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. it. (1677) 65 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton Nevj Acc. E, Ind, 1. xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Hence Circumvemer, one who circumvenes. 

*68* R. Law il/m. (1818) *86 Deceitful workers and cir- 
cumveners of the brethren. 

CircumTeut (ssik^mvemt), v. [f. L. cii'cum- 
vent- ppl. stem of circumvemre X.o surround, beset, 
deceive, f. Ciroum- round i- venire to come.] 

1. trans. To surround or encompass by hostile 
stratagem, esp. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of hunted animals, etc-, in which use it is 
often taken as a humorous application of sense 2 , 

*553 Eden Trent. Newe (Arb.) 13 The gouernour .. 
so by crafte circumuented him that he toke him priesoner. 
*568 Grafton Chron. 11. 636 The Erie perceyving. .that he 
was circumvented and likely to be trapped wyth the Queenes 
power. ^ *603 K.NOLLES Hist. Tt<rks {1621) 157 Being on 
every side circumvented and hardly charged, most of them 
there fell. 1779 Forrest New Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. *837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville (1849 » 133 These simple animals were easily 
circumvented and destroyed. 

2. To encompass with evils, with malice, or en- 
mity; to try to entrap in conduct or speech. 

*58* J. Bell Haddon's Ans^v. Osor. 478 b, Being circum- 
vented by the malitious practizes of all men almost, he 
[Luther] was forced to maintayne his cause,, with most 
manifest scriptures. *595 A. Day Eng, Secretary n. (1625) 
87 Circumvented as I am with so many evils. *623 Bing- 
ham Xenophon 36 Circuinvented with distresse, 1853 
Robertson Ser. III. vii. 94 We did not .. circumvent 
Him like the Scribes and lawyers. 

3. To get the better of by craft or fraud; to 
overreach, outwit, cheat, ^ get round * take in 

a *564 Becon New Catech. Ztk Coni^nandnt. (1844) *04 
Suche as in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumuent 
their neighbour. *568 Bible (Bishops') 2 Cor. ii. ii Lest 
we should be circumuented [Vulg. circumveniamzir} of 
Satan. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 152 Should Man . . Fall 
circumvented thus by fraud, though joynd With his own 
folly? 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. n. ii. (1866) 154 If he 
could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Landgrave. 
1885 Sir W. V. Field in Laiv Times' Rep. LII. 652/1, I do 
not charge that the vendor was in any way circumvented, 
b. cibsol. 

*585 Abp. Sandvs SerjH. Ps. Ixxxvi. it (1841') 120 Let no 
man defraude or circumuent. a *839 Praed Poems (1864) 

I. 38 She had no hand at argument, And so she tried to 
circumvent. 


4. To encompass, enclose {literally). 

*824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 466 The breakers that circum- 
vent those Islands. 1850 ‘ Bat’ Cricket. Man. 81 Nearly 
circumvented by houses. 

6. To go round, make the circuit of. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 235 To circumvent the town by water. 
*863 Fr. Kemble Resid. vt Georgia 257 , 1 passed the new 
house, and again circuinvented it. 

Hence Oirouiave nting vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

*603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 7 For the circumventing 
of the Patriarch. *6*8 Rowlands Sacred Memorie 39 The 
circumuenting hollow-hearted friend. 1843 J. Martineau 
Chr. Life (1867) 337 A sly and circumventing gaze. 

Circum venter : see Ciroumventor. 
Circumvention (s3ik:^mYe*nj3nh [ad. L. 
circumventidn~emt n. of action f. circumvemre : 
see Circumvent, and -tion.] The action of cir- 
cumventing ; overreaching, outwitting, or getting 
the better of any one by craft or artifice. 

*534 More Passion Wks. 1280/1 Destroied, by the deceite 
and circumuencion of the false wilye diuel. *603 Adv. Don 
Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (Msdh.) 11 . 374 [He] discovered 
unto me certain plots and circumventions. *767 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VIII. xxxiv. 192 Widow Wadman . . has 
used every art and circumvention of woman to outwit him. 
*863 Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. Char. iii. 77 As if stratagem 
and circumvention were the. .staple of political commerce. 

If eliipt, =■ the means of circumvention ; circum- 
vention ready, or in operation. (Johnson suggested 
* Prevention, preoccupation *.) 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. ii. 6 What euer haue bin thought on 
in this State, That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumuention? 

Circumveutivef rare, [f, L. circumvent- 
(see above) + -IVE.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 

*630 Lord Relig. Persees Ep. Ded. 3 Which project, 
if it seeme but circumventive and deceiptfull. [In mod. 
Diets.] 

Circumveutori -er (S9ik»mve*nt3i). [a. L. 
circumve^itor one who circumvents, or f. Circum- 
vent - h-ER. Cf. invejitor, preventer. 

1. One who circumvents. 

CX540 in Burnett Records m. xvi. Attainder 0/ T. 
Cromwell (R. , The most false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royal person. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cumventor, to be vnnurtured, and to want education. 

2. An instrument used in surveying ; ** Circum- 
ferentor. 

*874 Knight Did. Meek. s. v. 

t Ciroumversion. Obs. Also -tion. [ad. 
L. circumversidn-em, n. of action f. circunwertere : 
see next] A turning round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 47 They are auayleable for 
circumuertion, yet besides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. ii. i. 71 By a 
circumversion of your Head. [In mod. Diets.] 

t Circumvert, V- Obs. [ad. L. circu?nvert-dre 
to turn round, f. Circum- round + vertere to turn.] 
trans. To turn round or about. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man i. 28 The head of Radius , . by 
whose benefit, it is circumverted, and turned round. *623 
CocKERAM Circtimvert, to turne about. 

t Circumve'St, v. Obs. [ad. L. dramvesttre 
to clothe around, wrap up.] trans. To clothe 
or invest about, to enwrap as with a garment. 

*599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke X12 2 Take Rye 
paeste, and therwxth circumveste the glasse. *642 Wotton 
Life Dk. Buckkm. in Reliq. Wotton. (1685) 207 All great- 
ness of Power and Favour is circumvested with much 
prejudice. 165* Ibid. Psalm civ., Who. .mad'st the deep to 
circumvest it round. *657 Tomunson Renou’s Disp. 234 
Sprigs. .circumvested with little soft leaves. Z72X-X800 in 
Bailey. *755 in Johnson; whence in mod. Diets, 
t Circum vestite, v. Obs. rare-K [f. L. 
circumvestit- ppl, stem of circumvesttrel] *= prec. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoue^s Bk. Physicke 57/2 Then 
circumvestite the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 
other breade. 

Circumviron, -volitate, etc. : see Circum- i. 
t Circumvoisia, a. Obs. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voysine. [a. F. circonvoisin (Cotgr.), f, circon-, 
circum- around + voisin neighbouring.] Neigh- 
bouring on all sides. 

*548 Hall Chron. (1809) 436 The Scottes, or other their 
neighboures circumuosyn and adjoinyng. 164* Earl Monm. 
tr. Biondls Civ. Warres Efig. iv-v. 67 Send for helpe to. . 
the Circum voysine Garrisons* 

Circu'mvolant, a. [ad. L. circumvolant-em, 
from -volare to fly around.] Flying around. So 
Circu*mvolate ■zi., to fly around; Circnmvola'- 
tion, a flying around. 

1623 CocKERAM Circnnrvotate, to flie round about. [So 
in Blount Glossogr.} *736 Bailey (folio), Circttmvolation, 
a. flying round a^ut, *855 Bailey Mystic 67 As through 
circumvolant myriads on they passed. 

Circumvolute (swkzi-mvHii/t), v. [f. L. 
circumvolut-, ppL stem of circumvolvere to roll 
round, or ? ad. L. frequentative circumvolutdre.'\ 

1. trans. To roll or curl round. Also^f. 

1599 A. M, tr. Gabelkouers Bk, Physicke 115/2 Vineleaves 
. .and those little circumvolutede sprigges which growe on 
the branches. 1790 Burns Lei. Ctmingkam 13 Feb., I can 
antithesize . . sentiment, and circumvolute periods, as well 
as any coiner of phrase. 


2. To enclose or enwrap by twisting or winding 
something round. 

ZS99 A. M. tr, Gahelhoueds Bk. Physicke 61/1 Take past, 
and circumvolute the glasse therin. 1828 j. Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag, XXIV. 288 With the aid of circumvoluting 
twine. *830 ibid. XXVIII. 519 A wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the inextricable toils. 

CircU3II.V0lTlti011 (s 3 :jk^?mv< 7 h/ 7 -j 3 ii). [n. of 

action, f. L. circumvolvere, circumvolilt- to roll 
round. Cf. F. circonvolution i 6 th c. in Littre.] 

1. Rolling, whirling, or turning round an axis 
or centre ; revolution, rotation, g 3 n:ation. 

*447 Bokenham (1835' 144 Whan Phebus..De- 

scendyd was. .To j>e lowest part by circumuolucyoun Of be 
Zodyac. *610 Healey Sf. A ug. Citie of God xvm. viii, To 
behoM the circumvolution of the starres. 16*5 G. Sandys 
Trav. IV, 307 Circe signifieth no other then the Suns circum- 
uolution. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. i. ii. 33 One Beame 
of the circle, by whose circumuolution is produced the 
circumference of it, *751 Johnson Rambler No. 102 r 12 
Within the eddy . . where the circumvolution was weak. 
1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Pkys. Sc. § 34. 371 The 
magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the plate. 

D. (with pi.) A single complete turn, revolu- 
tion, or rotation. 

1570 Billingsley Ettclidxi. 16. 317 A Cone is a regular 
body produced of one circumuolution of a rectangle triangle. 
*64* Wilkins Math. Magick n. xv. (1648) 289 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as is contained in one 
Helix. 1712 ldo^%Spect. No. 408 r i. *853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. loi The number of circumvolu- 
tions is the true index to the time of day. 

C. Of time, and 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie qf God xxl 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and blisse. 1863 Heroes, 
Philos. <5* Courtiers Louis XVI, II. 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of endless Time. 

2. The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something else. b. A single fold or turn 
of anything so wound. 

*599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 21/2 I .. take 
my beginning of circum volutione at the knees. 1634 T. 
Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xiv. iy. (i678; 325 Binding, per- 
formed with many circumvolutions or wrappings about. 
1713 Derham Phys. TheoL x. i. 458 These Claspers taking 
hold of anything, .at Hand . . by a natural Circumvolution. 
*856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. Introd. § 51 Like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor . . He may be breaking every bone m their 
body in his stringent circumvolutions. 

B. A winding, or moving in a sinuous course; 
concr. a winding, a sinuosity. Also fig. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. n. 11865' S02 x He that hath 
strayed into these thickets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. 1742 H. Baker Microsc. n. xiL 
143 The circular Wrinkles or Circumvolutions encompassing 
the [muscularl Fibres. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 ir 3 
A gentle river that , . watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. *844 Disraeli Coningsby vx, ii. 230 
Neither time nor temper for sentimental circumvolutions. 
*868 Duncan Insect World Introd. 9 A lengthened tubular 
organ,. forming more or less numerous circumvolutions. 

fb. Anat. {pi.) The convolutions of the sur- 
face of the brain. Obs, 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. too The circumuolutions 
and turninges in the brayne. 1713 Cheselden Anat. ui. 
xiv. (1726) 242 Between the two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions. 

C. Arch, {pl.y 

*876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Circumvolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitals of the temple of Minerva Polias* 
Circumvolutionary, a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ARY.] Of or pertaining to circumvolution. 

*809 Ann. Reg. 11807) 856 With two distinct motions . . a 
rotary round their own axis, and a progressive circumvo- 
lutionary on the ring. 

CircumvoTutory, a. [f. L. circumvolut- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -ORY.] Winding about. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 537 The path ., may.. be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral, 

Circumvolve (s§jk 2 >iiivf?-lv), v. Now rare. 
[ad. L. circumvolvere to roll round (trans.).] 

1. trans, a. To turn, roll, or whirl (a thing) 
round on its axis or centre. 

*647 Herrick Upon Mr. Fletcheds Plays, Whene’ere we 
circumvolve our eyes. 1677 R. Cary CkronoL 1. 1. § i. ii. 6 
The whole Sphere being circumvolved once every day. *822 
"r. Taylor Apuleius 199, I had frequently seen machines 
similarly circumvolved. 

b. To turn or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. 

*610 Histriom. i. 230 The flye.. Shall sundry times be 
circumvolv’d about. 1839-54 Bailey Festus <ed. 5) 173 
Planets, and moons, .circumvolved Each round the other. 

2. intr. a. To turn round or revolve on an axis 
or centre ; to rotate ; also fig. of time, etc. 

1626 T. HtAWKiNs] Caussin's Hdy Crt. 202 To make dayes, 
and tymes, still to circumvolue, 17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. 
I. V. 33 The Terraqueous Globe, .which circum volves at the 
rate of above icoo Miles an Hour. 179* E. Darwin Loves 
of Plants II. 104 And slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. 

b. To revolve in a circular path or orbit, rare. 
*84* Borrow Zincali (1843) I. ii. 65 [Sparks] expire grace- 
fully circumvolving. 1858 Ckamb. JmL X. 194 Round 
whom everybody else is perpetually circumvolving. 
f 3. To wind, fold, wrap, or twist round : 
f a. a string, a cloth, etc., round something. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelkoued s Bk. Physicke 7/t Madefy^ 
certayn cloutes . . and circumvolve the same rounde aboute 
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Jiis heads. 3739 SHELV0CKEy4?'/zV/^;rj' v. 333 Circumvolving 
or wrapping the Base of it . . round the . , Cylinder. 

fb. something (^e. g. the body) with a string, a 
cloth, or the like : to enwrap, envelop, involve, 
encompass. Alsoyf^. 

1607 Dekker IVk* Babylon Wks. 1S73 II. 354 Doe seruile 
clowdes, Our glorious body circumvolue? 3612 Tourneur 
A th. Trag, iv. iii, 0 were my body circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 61 Abundance of 
..Cypresse-trees, circumvolving the Towne. 
absoL 1648 Herrick H esper.^ On Black Tunsi^ Of blackest 
silk a curious twist Which circumvolving gently there En- 
thrall’d her arme. 2704 LEUWENHOEafC in P/zz?. JVziwj. XXV. 
1727 The Fibrous Substance which here does first circum- 
volve from the Middle Point. 

^g, 2611 Heywood Golden Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 
Circumuolu'd With multiplicity of disterapratures. — For- 
tune by Lmid^ S. in i. Ibid. Vl. 402 With. . heart circum- 
volved in woe. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarck. Rich. //, cclxxv, 
An abhorr’d Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. 1824 H. Camp- 
bell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots 62 When dangers circum- 
volved my Bothwell round. 

Hence Oircumvolvecl, Circumvolving pJ>L 
adjs. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol, A nat, 1, xlx. Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir- 
curnvolved Muscle. 2677 Sir T. Herbert 'J'rav. 169 (T.) 
A circumvolving wilderness, 

Circumvosyn., -voysine : see Cibcumvdisin. 
Cireumzemthal, etc. see Circum- 2. 

Circus (so’ikt^s). [L. dreus circle, circus, a. 
Gr. KLpK 09 , KpiKos ring, circle.] 

1 . Roman Antiq. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot races, and the like. 

The Circus Maximus, the largest and most celebrated at 
Pome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

2546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, n. ix. 51 a, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghting and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. i^Bo Sidney 
Arcadia {1622! 284 A pleasant vally .. like one of those 
Circusses which in great Cities sdmewhere doth giue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses- 2628 Bolton B'iorus 
III. xxi. 247 What slaughters were there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open Temples? 1730 A. Gordon Maffefs 
Amphiih. 81 Amphitheatres, Circus’s, and other publick 
enclosed Places. 1828 Byron Ch. Piar, iv. cxxxix, The 
bloody Circu.s' genial Jaws. 2877 Bryant Ruins lialica ii, 
This broken circus.. Flaunting with yellow blossoms, 
b. A space or area of similar appearance or use. 
2772 Smollett Humph. CL III. 30 Sept., Nothing remains 
but a naked circus of loose sand. 1792 Cowper Odyss. viii. 
304 Ye Phaaacians, beyond others skill’d I'o tread the circus 
with harmonious steps. 

2 . Mod. A circular arena surrounded by tiers of 
seals, for the exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, 
and other performances. Also transf. the company 
or * troupe ’ of performers and their equipage. 

2792 {title) The History of the Royal Circus, X806--7 J, 
Beresford Miseries Hum, Life 11826) v. xiii, Entertain- 
ments at Astley’s or the Circus. 2860 Emerson ComL Life, 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 328 The equestrians in the circus, 
b. The arena for a bull-fight. 

2812 Byron Ck. Har. l Ixxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare . .The light-limb'd Matadore Stands in the 
centre, eager to invade The lord of lowing.herds. 

3 . A natural amphitlieatre ; a rounded hollow, or 
plain encircled by heights. 

1836 Disraeli H. Temple v, iii, The party found them- 
selves in a circus of hills, clothed with Spanish chest- 
nuts. 2862 'IVndall Mountaineer, vi. 44 The circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. 2889 Boy’s Own 
Paper 16 Mar. ^378/x A large lunar circus . . termed the 
circus of Copernicus. 

1 4 . A circle or ring. Ohs. 

27x2-24 Pope Rape Lock iv, 217 Sooner shall grass in 
Hyde-park Circus grow. [A fashionable circular drive, 
called the ‘Ring’ in Chas. I’s time.] 1748 J..ond. Mag. 
264 On^ the right of the sun there was a large circus 
reserablmg the colours of a rainbow. 

5 . {vaguely) Compass ; encircling line. rare. 

2817 Byron Tasso i, I have,. made me wings 

wherewith to overfly The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 

't G. A circular bandage, Obs. 

28x2 Hooper Diet, 

7 . A circular range of houses. Often in proper 
names as Oxford Circus, Regent Circus. 

1772 Smollett Humph. Cl. Apr., The same artist who 
planned the Circus has likewise projected a crescent [at 
Bath]. Ibid. The Circus is a pretty bauble . . and looks 
like Vespasian's amphitheatre turned outside in. 2794 
Looker-on No. So The squares and circuses are no longer 
the only scenes of dignified dissipation. 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as cirats-hench, -horse, 
-master^ -rider, -ring, etc. Circus-naovements, 

* a term applied to the movement in a circle which 
occurs in some unilateral diseases and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

2823 Hone Every-Day Bk. 1 . 972 A circus-bench, capable 
of accommodating forty persons. 2852 R. S. Sxi'STm.s.Spoftgds 
Sp, Tour A circus master following a horse. 2876 

OuiDA Moths in. Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
tr. ZiemsseRs Cycl. Med. XI 1 . 261 The occurrence of 
the so-called circus-movements.^ 1878 Foster Phys. iiL vi. 
§ 2, 49S The animal executes ‘circus movements’. 

Oircute, Cirge, obs, f. Circuit, Cieboe, 

Cire, var, of Kike, cure, choice. 

Cirie-sceat: see Chubch-bcot, 


t CiTiely, adv. Ohs. rare-'^. In Syriac. 

238a Wyclif 2 Kings xviii. 26 We preyen, that thou speke 
to us thi seruantis, Ciriely [2388 hi the langage of Juwis]. 

Cirk, Cirkle, obs. ff. Cirque, Circle. 

Cirke, var. of crike. Creek. 

Cirkillet, obs. form of Circlet. 

Cirl (soil), in Girl bunting. [Introduced by 
Latham 1783, to render Linnseus’s name Em- 
beriza Cirlus ; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovandi (1600, Om. II. 855), as a latin- 
ized form of cirlo ‘ name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero' ; probably from sirlare to 
whistle as a thrush. See Count Salvatori, Elenco 
degli Uccelli Italiani (1887) 163.] Name of a 
species of Bunting, Emberiza Cirlus. 

[2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 246/2 The Cirlus [hath] the 
Bill thick and short.] 2783 Latham Ge7t. Synops. Birds II . 
190. 1802 Montagu Ornitk. Diet. s.v. Bunting, Cirl. 1822 
Pennant ZooL 1. 438 The discovery of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a British bird, .in Devonshire in. ^.1800. 2829 Jmt. Natu- 
ralist XS7 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
young of the cirl bunting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers. 

t CiTogrille. The Syrian ILyrax or * coney * 
of the O.Test. : see Cherogril ; taken by medise- 
val writers to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 
(see Du Cange). 

[2382 Wyclif Dcttf. xiv. 7 Chameyl, haare, yrchun.] 
(Purvey) ibid. Acirogrille, that is, a beeste ful of prickis, 
and is jmre than an irchoun. Ibid. Lev, xi. 5 A cirogrille 
which chewith code, 

II CiTom. Obs. Also 8 syroue. [F. ciron mite.] 
The Itch-mite {Acarus scabiei). Also ciron-worm. 

[2530 Palsgr. 290/2 Worme in the hand, ciron. 1612 
CoTGR., Ciron, a Hand-worme.| 2683 Cooke Marro^u 
Chirurg. (ed. 4 iv, § 2. viii. 212 Shones are Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Seals of the Feet, having little Worms 
in them, a 2693 Urquh.art Rabelais in. xxv, Whence comes 
this Ciron-worm? 2725 Sloane Jamaica II. 192 [Of the 
Chigo] If taken out like a Ciron there is no harm. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. L 765 The ciron, or chegoe, which eat 
into . . the flesh of negroes. 

Cirples, obs. form of Surplice. 

CirC[TLe (s 5 ik). Forms: 7 cirek(e, cirke, 
cireque, 6- cirque, 8~ cire. [a. P'. cirqtte i,It. 
circo, Sp. circo), ad. L. drc-usi see Circus,] 

1 . « Circus i. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 195 To fight in the great cirque. 
2603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 142 The grand-cirque, where the 
horse-ninning is held for the prize. 2642 Rogers Noam an 
857 A certain^ spectacle upon the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (2879) I. 224/1 Around the plau- 
sive cirque. 1873 Browning Red CoiL Night-c. 1036 Inside 
a ruin, fane or bath or cirque. Renowned m story. 

b. Any circular space, esf. for games or the like. 
2644 Bulwer Chirol. 105 The Horse Cirque . . in Smith- 
field. 2697 Dryden AEneid v. 720 The cirque he clears. 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears, 2742 Shen- 
STONE Schoolmistr, xxx. 265 Like a rushing torrent out 
they fly, And now the grassy cirque han cover’d o’er. 2774 
Warton//z>/. Eng. Poetry I. p.xix note. Circs of the 
.same sort are still to be seen in Cornwall, so famous at this 
day for the atbletick art. 2855 M. Arnold Tristram Sr Jseult 
(1877) i’ 219 This cirque of open ground Is light and 
green. 

e, = Circus 2. (Chiefly as proper name.) 

Athenmim 22 Feb. 204 Singing classes are to take 
lace in the Cirque. 2889 Glasgirw Herald 11 Mar. 6/8 
Ir. Joseph Hamilton, .opened a short season at Hengler's 
Cirque on Saturday evening. 

2. A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain encircled by heights ; esp. one high up in 
the mountains at the head of a stream or glacier. 
[So in Fr.] 

2874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. ii. 26 Large gulfs and cirques 
on the surface, which are sometimes filled w'ith water, 2878 
A, Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxiii. 362 It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in the large cirques or recesses. 18S2 
Geikie Text Bk, Geol. vii. 9i24 Subacrial forces .. have .. 
scarped the mountains into cliff and cirque. 

3 . A circle, ring, or circlet, of any sort, poetic. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 

Epistyles or Architraves, 2757 Dyer Fleece iii. 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn around. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doe 
IV. 50 And cirque and crescent framed by wall Of elose-ciipt 
foliage. 1820 Keats Hyperion n. 34 A dismal cirque Of 
Druid stones, upon a forloni moor. 28^ D’Israeli Revolut. 
Ep. xlix, The cirque Binding dim Pluto’s brow. 

4 . attrib. and in Comb , as cirque-play, -show; 
cirque-couchant {(nonce-wd.), lying coiled up in 
circles ; •f cirque-siglit, circus show. 

1820 Keats Laifiia 1. 46 A palpitating snake, Bright, and 
*cirque-couchant in a dusty brake, Holland Sueion. 

158 (R.) *Cirque-pIaies and games. 1613 T. Godwin Ram. 
Antiq. (1658 ' go Touching these *cirque-shews. 2636 Hky- 
LiN Saidafh 11. 103 For the Lords day. .neither theater nor 
■^drquesight nor combatings with wilde beasts, should be 
u.sed thereon. 1606 Holland .SmUn. 258 \R,) The stately 
pompe of the *Cirque solemnities, 

Cirquytrie, obs. bad sp. of Suequedry. 
Oixrated (si'r<fit^), a. rare, [f. L. drrat-us 
curled (f. drrxts) + -’Bn.'] Fringed with cirri, 

2854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 325 Cirrated orifices, 
Cirrh-, bad spelling of Cirr-, in Cirrus and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of 
a Gr. which has no existence; 

esjp- in CiEitHOEOD ; for other words see Cirr% 
Cirrhipod, bad f. Cirrdped: cf. Cirrhopod, 


Cirrbolite (si*rpbit). Min. [Named 1867, f. 
Gr. fcipph-s yellow + -LITE.] A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and calcium from Sweden. 

2868 Dana 579 Cirrolite. 

i Cirrliopod i^si-rtippd). Zool. [ad. mod.F. dr- 
rhopode (Cuvier), mod.L. pi. Cirrhopoda, f. assumed 
Gr. Kiftpo-s (see Cirkh-) + troS- foot.] =Cibriped. 

The name Cirrhopoda has been used for the class Cirri- 
pedia, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luscs (cf. Gasteropoda', or the Crustacea icf, Amphipoda). 

[2837 Penny CycL VII. 202/1 Cirrhopodes of Cuvier and 
F6russac.] 1843 Humble DiH. Geol. ^ Min. 47/2 The cir- 
rhopods . . are articulated animals, enclosed in shells like 
those of mollu.sca. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 828 Cirrhopods 
attached by a long fleshy peduncle or foot-stalk. 1853 
Kingsley Glaucus (1878; 117 A little ‘cirrhipod the cousm 
of those liny barnacles. 

CirrllO'Sed. «. [f. next + -ed.] Affected with 
cirrhosis. 

2886 Fagge Princ. ^ Praci. Med. 11 . 287 The distribution 
of the bloodvessels in a cirrhosed liver Is veiy remarkable. 

Cirrhiosis (sirJn sis). Lath. Rarely eirrlio*se, 
[mod.L., 1 . Gr. tcipp- 6 s orange-tawny, after words 
in -cum?, -osis ; cf. F. drrhose.] A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occurring most 
frequently in spirit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interstitial hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
cells and increase of connective tissue. Called 
also LLob-nailcd or Gin-drinker s Liver, Subse- 
quently extended to interstitial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the presence of yellowish granules, 
which Laennec supposed to be a depo.sit of new matter ; but 
these were subsequently .shown to be the Isolated and bile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. In cirrhosis of the other 
organs there is, of course, no yellow colour. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. 188/2 The form of atrophy 
of the liver, -named by Laennec cirrhosis. Ibid. IIL 642/1 
Patients who die of. .cirrhose of the liver, 2854 W. Stokes 
Diseases of Heart 461 That disease to which Dr. Corrigan 
has [1838] given the name of cirrhosis of the lung. 2860 
Mayne Expos. Le.x.. Cirrhosis, name proposed for granu- 
lated, or tuberculated kidney. 2872 F. Thoma.s Dis. PRomen 
283 This constitutes a true cirrhosis of the uterus. 2880 Med. 
Temp. yr«/.Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the other. 

Cirrliotic (Sir^-tik), a. [f. as prec : see -otic.] 
Affected with or having the character of cirrhosis. 

2872 Aitkin ZV. ^ Pract. Med. II. 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrliotic induration is the abuse of spirituou.s liquors. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. ted. 3) II. 3 The kidney. s may be 
involved, becoming . . finally cirrhotic. 

CirriferotlS (siri'fer9s),tj:. Erroneously cirrh-. 
[f. L. cirr-us + -fer-us bearing -f- -ous ; cf. F. 
drrifire] Cimis- bearing ; producing cirri. 

2829 Pantologia III, Cirriferous Leaf, a tendril-bearing 
leaf. 2842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii, § 4 (18801 loi Cirrhiferous 
Pinnate, or pinnate with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tribe. 18^ Nicholson Zool. 244 1 'wo long cirriferous arms. 

Ciirrinorous (,sirifl6*»*rss),ia:. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
fidr-us flowered + -OUS.] * Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus ; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a cirrus’ [Syd. Hoc. I.ex.), 
Cirriform (siTif|?im), a. [f. as prec. + -form ; 

! cf. ¥. cirriforme.] Chrrus-shaped. 

1 . Meteor, (see CiRRUS 4.) 

2815 T. Forster Res, Atmosph. Phenom. i. § 5. 25 Of 
the cloud . . the other part remains ciniform. 1883 A the- 
[ nsemn 30 June 833/2 Of the cirriform clouds, one of the 
most important to the weather forecaster is, .cirro-filum. 

I 2 . Zoot. 

2856-8 W. Ci-ARK Van der HoezteEs Zool. II. 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaceous or cirriform. 1877 Huxley Anat, 
Inv, An. V. 232 Five cirriform appendages. 

Cirrigerous (siri d^eros), a. [f. as prec,+ 
-ger-us bearing; cf. F, cirrigird\ Bearing cirri, 

1736 Bailey, Cirrigerous, bearing curled locks or crests of 
feathers. 2854 Woodward Mollusca 11856) 465 Animal 
limaciform, cirrigerous. 2877 Tiijxixs Anat, Inv, An.y. 234 
Arrangement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous .soinite.s. 

Crndgrade (si-rigr^kl), a. Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
cirrigrad-us, f. dri'-tts •¥ -gradus gCmg, Lgradilc^ 
go, proceed ] Moving by means of cirri. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 201/1 Some very small cirrhigrade 
animals. 2857 Wood Com. Obj. Sea Shore lug Some ( Aca- 
iephs] move themselve.s about with Ciuhi, and are theretore 
called Cirrhigrade. 

Cirriped, -pede (si*riped, -pfd). Erroneous- 
ly eirrhi-. Zool. [a. mod.F. cirri pede. f. mod.L. 
pi. drripeda, -pedia (also used in Eng.), f. cirrus 
curl + pes, ped- ioot. See CTrrh-, Cirhhopod.] 

A member of the Cim ipedia or Cirri peda, a class 
of marine animals of the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related to the Crustacea, but in the adult 
state much less developed ; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of many valves which is cemented, 
sessile or attached by a flexible stalk, to other 
bodies. They include the barnacles and acorn- 
shells. The name refers to the appearance of 
the legs, which can be protnided like a curled lock 
of hair from between the valves. 

2828 Stark FJem. Nat. Hist. II. 121 Class IV. — Cirri- 
peda {Mollusca Cirrhopoda, Cnv.). 2832 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. II. 108 So loaded with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part of its shell is invisible. 2855 
Gosse Marine Zool. 1. 168 The bivalve shell is thrown off, 
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and the little cirnped is seen in its true form. 1859 Dar- 
win Or/£'. S/ec. iv. (1873) 79 Cirripedes long appeared to me 
to present, .a case of great difficulty. 

iitirib. *865 Reader No. 150. 545/1 The cirriped order of 
Crustacea. 

CirrO- (si'rt?), combining; form of C1RRD8. 

1. Bot. and Zool., as in Cirro-pinnate, -piainated 
adjs., pinnate, with a tendril. Ci*rrostome a,, 
having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also subst. 

2. Meteor., as in Cirro-cu-mtilTis, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
cumulus and consisting mainly of a series of 
roundish and fleecy cloudlets in contact with one 
another ; hence Cirro-cumttlar, -cumulated, 
-cumulative, -cumulous adjs. Cirro-filum (see 
qiiot.). €irro-stra*tus, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attenuated 
upwards into light cirri ; hence Cirro-stratxve, 
-stratous adjs. 

1837 A ihenmum 28 Jan. 64/2 Drifting across tlie sky in 
■^cirrocumular patches. 1853 Kane Grinnell lixp. xxxv. 
(1856J 3x8 Tne *cirro-cumulated resemblances of Hood and 
Richardson. 1813 T. Forster Res. A tmosj^h. Phenom i. § 5. 
17 A state of aqueous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
electric state yf the air, may assume the *cirrocumulative 
form. Ibid. ii. § 12. 78 A cloud composed .. of little ^cirro- 
cumulous nubeculae. 1803 L. Howard Modi/. Clouds 
(i865> 4 "^Cirro-cmnulus, small, well defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. ^ 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. iii. ted. 2) 43 The ‘ mackerel sky’ is due 
to numerous detached clouds of the composite forms termed 
* cirro-cumulu.s ’. 1883 Athenmim 30 June 833/2 On the 
Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in Threads, proposed 
to be called ^Cirro-filum. 1753 Ch.wibers Cycl. RupJ>. s. v. 
Lea/ ^Cirro-pinnated [leaf], ine extrmnity of whose petiole 
has one or more tendrils. 1881 Sci. American 26 Feb. 
X30 The true fishes form one class . . the lancelets and 
■^cirrostomes a class. 181S T. Forster Res. Atmosph. 
Phenom. ii § 12. 79 The cloud which gives.. the makerel- 
back .sky is composed of the long waving *cirrostrative 
nubeculae, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub- 
stance and solid look of cirrocumulus. 1803 L. Howard 
Modi/. Clouds Cirro-stratus, horizontal or slightly 

inclined ma.sses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent down ward, or undulated; separate, 
or in groups consisting of small clouds having the.se charac- 
ters. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . n. 3. iii. § 19 Low hori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud <cirrostratu.s) associate them- 
selves, more especially before storm.s, with she true cumulms. 

Cirrose (sirju-s), a. Erroneously cirrhose. 
[f, L. type ^cirros-us, f. cirrus : see -OSE.] 

1. a. Zool. Furnished with cirri, b. Bot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

X819 Pantologia, Cirrose Lea/, .terminating in a cirrus or 
tendril. 1834 Woodward Mollitsca (1856) 67 Octopus— -Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins. 1870BENTLEY 174 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrhose or transformed 
into a tendril. 

2. Meteor. Of the nature of cirrus clouds. 

x8x4 M illard Time's Telesc, 341 A dense black mass, with 
a cirrose crown extending from the top. 18x3!'. Forster 
Res. Atmosph. Phenom. li. § 17. 89 The nimbus . . may be 
considered as having it.s base on the earth, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown. 

Cirrous a. Erroneously cirrhous. 

[f. L. cirr-us curl + -ous : corresp, to F. cirrettx.] 
fl. /zA (see quot.) 

x68i Blount Glossogr., Cirrous, belonging to curled hair 
or to any hairy substance. 1692 in Coles. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 
cirri ; bearing cirri, filamentous. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrm iv, The cirrous parts [of 
Ivy] commonly conceived but as tenacles and hold-fasts 
unto it. 1835 Lindley Introd. Sot. (i848t II. 356 Cirrhous ; 
terminated by a spiral, or flexuose, filiform appendage. 
X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 30/2 The dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhous. 

3 . Of or pertaining to cirrus-clouds. 

18x3 T. Forster Res, Atmosph. Phemm. ii. § i. 51 A .sky 
full of cirrous .streaks. 1816 Month, Mag. XLII. 35 The 
cirrous clouds have a bristly., look. 1872 Black Adv. 
Ph. V. S3 The clouds, .had parted into long cirrhous lines. 

[| Cirrus (si*ri^s). Erroneously cirrlius. [L. 
cirrus curl, fringe, etc.] 
j| 1. lit. A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament. 

1708 Phillips, Cirrus, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled. 

2 . A tendril : see quots. 1845, 1870. 

1708 Phillips, Cirri are also taken for these fine Strings, 
or Hairs, by which some Plants fasten themselve.s ; in order 
to their Support in creeping along ; as Ivy, etc. X84S Lind- 
ley Sch. Pot. i. (1858) 10 The midrib [of the leaf] is length- 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round .small bodies 
. .it then lias the name of cirrhns or tendril. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. 103 Tendril or Cirrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
less branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction. 

3. Zool, A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard of some 
fishes, the feet of Cirripedes, the lateral processes 
on the arms of Brachiopoda, etc. 

1733 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Cirrus, certain oblong and 
soft appeudiculae hanging from the under jaw of fishes. 
1828 Stark; Elem. Nat. Hist. II. Tubinicella, body in- 
closed in a shell, with the cirri .small, setaceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 147 Fi.shes have cirri which hang 
from their mouth. 1834 M'“Murtrie Cuvier's A nim. 

274 [In barnacles] the mouth is at the bottom and the cirri 
near the orifice. 1877 H vxley A fiat. Intf. A n. v. 231 In some 
somites this appendage is a cirrus. 

4. Meteor. A form of cloud, generally at a high 


elevation, presenting the appearance of diverging 
filaments or wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 
of hair or wool. Particular varieties are known as 
Caf s or Mards Tails. See Cieeo- 2 . 

1803 L. Howard Modi/. (1865) 2-3 It may ,be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, appli- 
cable , . to the Modifications of Cloud - . Cirrus, parallel, 
flexuous, or diverging fibres, extensible by increase in any 
or in all directions. 1815 T. Forster Res. A Bnosph. Pkenom. 
iv. § 3. 143 When the cirrus is seen in detached tufts, called 
Mare'^s Tails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind. 1866 
Cornk. Mag. Nov. 565 The moon, .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. X874 Hartwig Aerial IV. 158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

5. attrib. and in Comb., as cirrus-clotid, piecked 
adj. (sense 4 ) ; cirrus-bag, * the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms 
1864R.BURTON Dahome lyThecirrus-fleckeclnocturnal sky. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 42 The cirrus clouds are ., some- 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 

Cirrus, ?obs. f, (or misprint) of Ceruse sb. 

1626 Bacon Sytva § 291 Metalls . . in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Bise, Cirrus. 

Cirsocele (s3*js<7sz1). BatL. Erron. eireo-. 
[ad. Gr. KipcroK-qkr), f. Kipao-s enlargement of a vein 
+ Kljkrj tumour ; F. cirsocble.'] See quot. 1785 . 
1708 Phillips, Circocele, a Swelling of the Seed-ve.ssels in 
the Scrotum. 1783 Pott Chirtcrg. Wks. II, 423 The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein. 1811 Hooper Med. Did,, Circocele. i88x Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, Cirsocele . .also a synonym of Varicocele. 

Cirsoid (sausoidl, <2. Path. [ad. Gr. Arip£roei^-i7S, 
Kip(T<xiZ-r]s, i. Ktpaus ; see -oiD ] Varix-like, varicose. 

x86o Mayne Expos. Lex., Resembling a varix . . cirsoid. 
1878 'P. Bryant Pract, Surg, 1 . 476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel. 

CirsotolUO (s5'js<?t<? >m). Surg. [f. Gr. Kipao-s 
+ To/jL-as cutting, f. repveiv to cut.] An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Also Cirsotomy 
(-p*t 6 mi), extirpation of the varix {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cirurgien, -ery, etc., ff. Chikurgeon, etc. 
Cis- prefix, repr. L. cis prep. * on this side of *, 
opposed to h'ans or tiltra, across, beyond ; also 
used in comb, as in cis-alpmus, cis-monidnus, 
lying on this side the Alps or the mountains, cis- 
rhendnus on this side the Rhine, cis- fiber is on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinued in use in med.L. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. cisalpino, F. cisalpin, cismontain, 
Cisalpine, Cismontake. 

1. In modem use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Cis-marine, on this side of the sea, dis-padane, 
on this side the Po, Ois-rbenane, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modem names, as Cis-andine, on this .^ide the 
Andes ; Cis-atlantic ; Ois-elysiau ; Ois-equa- 
torial ; Cls-gangetic ; Gis-leithan, on this side 
the Leith a which separates Austria and Plimgary ; 
Cis-lunarr, on this side the moon ; Cis-oceanic ; 
Cis-platine ; Cis-pontine, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1870-6 J. Orton Andes ^ Amazons 11. xxxvii. fed, 3I 488 
AH the great forests of South America are *cisandine. tBz$ 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 381 Our second [maxim 
should be], never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with *cis- 
Atlantic affairs. X884 Jos. Parker in Chr. World 9 Oct. 
764/2 Churches cisatlantic and transatlantic, X864 Miss 
Cornwallis in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpost regions ; my whole concera at present is 
the *cis-bedpost — a very narrow domain. 1887 Stevenson 
Underwoods i. xiij. 26 *Cis-Elysian river-shores. X855-60 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 The waters of *cis-equa- 
torial seas. 1817 Colebrooke in Trans. Linn, Soc. XII. 
352 Between the *cis-gangetic and trans-gangetic regions. 
1870 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 202 The *Cis-leithan popu- 
lations. 1871 Daily News 21 Sept., Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-leithan provinces. 1867-77 
G. Chambers Astron. n. vi. 214 If they are *ciS'lunar 
[rays]. 1713 Bentley (1836-38) HI. 381 Though 

they take the *Cismarine critic to their aid and assist- 
ance. i86x A. B. Hore Efig. Cathedr. xgtk C. ii. 34 
Points . .in favour of Cismontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
land. 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 6/x The generally ac- 
cepted *cis-oceanic ideas. 1797 Burke Re^c. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 31 1 Is it to the *Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
publicks , . that we address all these pledges? 1880 Lib. 
Univ. JCnawl. (N. Y.) IV. ^ [Uruguay] belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *(5isplatine province, i860 Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked 1 . 78 The. .Metro- 
politan theatres, *cispontine and transpontine. 2864 Realm 
X June 8 Made his bow before a clspontine audience. 1843 
Stocqueler Handbk. /«<//« ( 1854) 237 Bhutseer, which 
borders the *Cis-Sutledge provinces. 

2 . transf, to Since, subsequent to, as m- 

Elizabethan, cis-reformatmn. 

1870 LowelIs Among my Bks, Ser. i. (1873) 3 The modem 
school, which admits no ^cis-Elizabethan authority save 
Milton. 1662 Fuller Worthies iii. 45, I place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but *Cis-reformation-man. 

Cisalpine (sisse'lpsin), a. [ad. L, cisalpinus, 
f. cis \ alpin-us, f. Alpes!\ 

On this side of the Alps ; gen. with respect to 
Rome, i. e. south of the Alps. 

X543 Udall Erastn, Apophth. 267 b, The fated flood 
of Rubicon disseuereth the Galle cisalpine from Italic, 
i8ij> Pantologia s.v., Our Gallic neighbours have lately 
revived the term, calling Italy . . the Ci.salpine republic. 


1879 Froude Caesar vli. 67 Northern Italy was. .not called 
iuibq but Cisalpine Gaul. 

b. sb. ( //.) ‘ The party in the Church of Rome, 
who accept the principles of the Galilean Synod 
of 1682 , as distinguished from the Ultramontanes * 
(Staunton Jsccl. I/isL). 

Hence OisaTpiuism. 

1886 W. T. Amherst Hist. Cafh. Emancip, II. 113 The 
Church in England was freed from Cisalpinism and degra- 
dation. 

Cisar, eissr, obs. ff. Sicee, cider. 

Cisco (si'skti), U. S. The popular name of a 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett). 

Oise, var. of SiSE, six. 

Cisers, Cislie, obs. f. Scissors, Cicely. 
Cisme, Cismatic, obs. ff. Schism, Schismattc. 
Cismomtaiie (sismp-nt^in), a. [ad. L. cis- 
montdn-tis, f. cis-\-montdnus, f. mont-em mountain.] 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps: 
\.o tdtramoniane. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 427 Your. .Gis-marine as 
well as Cis-montane system. 1831 Kingsley Yeast x. 187 
Thank you . , for the compliment you pay u.s Cismontane 
heretics. 1861 A. B. PIope Eng. Cathedr. igthC. ii. 34 The 
Middle, or Traceried, style of Cismontane Europe. 

b. sb. “Cisalpine b. 

1838 O. Brownson V. 224 Sects and parties, .such as 
Jan.senists and Jesuits, cismontanes and ul tramontanes, 
f CispeTdL, ppL a. Obs. rare—^. {f.ctspel v., 
ad. alleged L. cispellere, founded on cispellam, a 
false reading of dispdlam, in Plaut. Am. III. iv. 1 7 . 
Cooper’s Thesatirzis has cispello as Latin.] 

1623 Cockeram, Cispeld, kept from entrance. 

Cissa'mpeline isiste-mpebin). Chem. Also 
cissampelia. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of species of Cissampelos, esp, Cissampelos Pari era, 
a shrub which grows chiefly on the woody hills 
of the Antilles. Also called Pelosine (Watts). 

1876 Harley Med. 723 Ci.s.sampelia has a sweetish 
bitter taste. 1877 Watts Did. Chem, I V. 371 Ci.ssampeline» 

Cissars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissoiis. 
Cissoidfsi’soid). In 7 cissoeide. [ad. 

Gr. Kia(Toud-r)s ivy-like, f. macros ivy ; see -oiD. 
The cusp of the cissoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of an ivy -leaf.] 

1. A curve of the second order invented by 
Diodes. 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straight line be drawn 
from one extremity of the aiameter to that of either per- 
pendicular, the locus of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a cissoid of Diocles, 
having its cusp at the end of the diameter. In later times 
the term has been extended t® curves similarly described, 
where the generating curve is not a circle. 

x 6$6 tr, Hobbes' Elem. Philos. {i839> i6. 1694 Halley 
Method /inding Roots 0/ Equations in Misc, Cur. (1708) II. 
70 By the help of the Parabola, Cissoid, or any other Curve. 
1798 Loves f Triangles i. ii in Anti-/acobin 16 Apr., 
For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bejui Yourvifandering 
curves. 1879 Salmon Higher Plane Cunm V. '’f62 If a 
parabola roll on an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the 
moving parabola will be the cissoid. 

2. Cissoid angle. 

1731 Chambers Cycl.s.Y. Angle, Cissoid Angle .. is the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other. So i79<5 Hutton Diet. Math. s.v. Angle. 
Hence Cissoi’dal a., pertaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math, Diet. s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asymp- 
tote. .and the curves . . of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. 

Cist (sist). Erron. cyst. [ad. L. cist-a, a. Gr. 
mart) box, chest. See Chest, Kist. But in sense 
I, app. taken immed. from Welsh cist in cist faen 
stone coffin : see Kistvaen.] 

1. Preh. A rchscol. A sepulchral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 
tree-trunks ; esp. a stone-coffin formed of slabs 
placed on edge, and covered on the top by one or 
more horizontal slabs. 

1804 Archseol. (1806) XV, 340 These oval pits, or cists .. 
about four feet long.. were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered with the pyramid of flints 
and stones. 1848 Lytton Harold n. ii. In various cysts and 
crypts. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863)^ I. iii. 80 A small 
chamber or cist of undressed stones. x86i Sat. Rev, 7 Sept. 
253 A cist w'as found, not at the base, but nearly at the top 
of the tumulus, 
b. transf. 

a 1832 Crabbe Postlu Tales x. The healing spring That 
soon Its rocky cist forsakes. 

2. Gr. Antiq. A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 
mystic festivals. 

1847 Craig Did,, Cist, Cyst . . was originally of wicker- 
work ; and when afterwar«is made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material, 
[1830 Leitch Mulled s Auc. Art 437 Demeter has . . the 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her right hand.] 

3. attrib. as cist-urn. 

X851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (18631 1, ir. v, 418 Large cist 
urns are invariably found inverted with the burned bones 
gathered into a heap below them. 


CISTACEOUS, 
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CITAL 


Cist, obs. f. Cyst bladder, confused -witli prec. 
CistaceOUS a. Bot, [f. mod.L. 

Cistdcese, f. CiST-us + -aoeous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Cistus or Rock Rose and its con- 
geners, of the N. O. Cistacem. 

Cistal ^.srstal), Bot, [f. CrsTUS + -al 1 .] Re- 
lated to or typified by Cistus. 

X847 Lindley i^eget.King^d.t Rock Roses, Cistal 

Endogens. *866 Treas.BoL.Cistacex, a natural order., 
characterizing Lindley's cistal alliance. 

CistedL (si'sted), <2. [f. CIST + -BD.] Contain- 

ing a cist or cists. 

1886 J. Anderson in Atkenjemn 21 Aug. 244/1 The circle 
is associated with a cisted cairn. 

Cisted, var. of Cysted. 

Cistercian (sistsupan), a. and sb. [ad. L. type 
Cisterddnm, in Cisiercmi, f. Cistercium^ now 
CUeaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.] 

1 . adj. Of or belonging to the monastic order 
founded at Cistercium or Citeaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme. 

The order was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
paponage of St, Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1200) it ac- 
quired the name of Bernardine, 
x6oa Bernard de Brito {Htle\ Chronicallof the Cistercian 
Order, {ax&x^ Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 104 The 
King required .. all the Wooll that yeare of the Monkes 
Cisteaux,] 1657- Phillips, Cistercian monks. x 8 zB Scott 
E. M. Perth i, The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VI 1 . 2 1 3/1 The third abbot of Citeaux was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman . . who may be regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2 . sb. A monk of this order. 

_ 1616 Bullokar, Cistercians. 1876 Green Short Hist 
ii. 91 Noble and churl welcomed the austere Cistercians. 

Cistern (si*;; tom). Forms : a. 4-7 eysterne, 
cisteme, C0stern(e, 5-6 cesfcren, 6 cestarne, 
6-7 cestron, 4- cistern; A 4 systerne, sis- 
terne, 4-7 sesterne, 5 system, 6 sestron, ses- 
tarne, sestourne, sesturn. [a. OF. cisterns 
(mod. citerne^ cf. Sp. and It. citerna, Pr. cistema) 
L. cisie^ma a subterraneous reservoir, cistern, 
deriv. of cista box, basket, etc. : cf. caverna^ 

1 . An artificial reservoir for the storage of water ; 
esp. a water-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
whence the taps in various parts of it are sup- 
plied. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8206 pe king abute pam was ful gem, 
And |)utt J>am [wandes] in-til a cistern. 1382 Wyclif Gen, 
xxxvii. 22 Throw se him into the olde sisterne, that is in 
wildernes. 1^7 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) I. in No welle 
is wih inne Jeru.salem, but watres i-gadred, and i-kept in 
cisternes. 1387 E. E, Wilts (1882) 2 pe sesterne pat longep 
to the stuys. 1481-90 Howard Honseh, Bks. (1841) 333 
Paied to a carpenter for mendynge of a system iij.ff. 15. . 
Will in Eipon Ch. Acts 335 Oon sestron of leed. 1571 
Digges Patdom. (1591) 21 If your Sestourne or place be not 
to be scene at the Spring head. 1600 Fairfax Tasso iii. 
Ivi, The towne is stor'^d of troughes and cestrens, made To 
keepe fresh water. 16x1 Bible Jer. ii. xs Broken cisternes, 
ii?z645 Howell i. 13 They have Cesterns to receive 
the Rain water. 1756-7 tr. Peysler’s Trazf. {lySo^ IV. 206 
On the top of it is a cistern.. and from this reservoir the 
water is distributed all over the house. ^ 1816 J, Smith 
Panorama Sc, fy A rt I, 46 The consumption of lead for. . 
cisterns.. is very extensive. 

2 . Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor, f a. A vessel for washing in, a laver. Ohs. 

1397 Hooker Reel, Pol v. Ixv. § x6 Brazen Images which 
Salomon made to beare vp the Cesterne of the Temple. 
X744 Armstrong Art Preserv. Health, The gelid cistern. 
1756-7 tr. Keysleds Trav. (17601 1 . 406 Beautiful cisterns of 
black and red marble with cocks for washing in. 

t b. A large vessel or basin, often richly orna- 
mented, used at the dinner-table. Obs. 

(Dr, Mynors Bright, in note to quot. 1667, says * a cistern 
was formerly part of the furniture of a well-appointed 
dining-room : the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during the meal But evidence of its purpose is wanting.) 

1667 Pepys Diary 7 Sept, I to see the price of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very pretty, and they demand 
/6 or ;^7 for one. 1695 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) HE 563 
A silver cystern, worth above fjoo, belonging to the prin- 
cesse of Denmark, is stole from Berkley house. 17x6 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. Lad;y Rich 16 Aug., I should also 
gladly see converted into silver a great St. Christopher, 
which I imagine would look very well in a cistern. 1884 
Chr. WorldK^ 458/1 What is called a ‘cistern' of 
Palissy fetched 1,050 guineas. 

C. A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

1815 Nichols Leicestersk, I. n. 128 An oval cistern of 
punch containing 50 gallons, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxi. {L.}, A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 
lons of punch was emptied to his Majesty's health. 

3 . Applied to a pond, or a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

1606 Shaks. Aztt. 4 Cl II. V. 95 So halfe my Egypt were 
submerg'd and made A cesterne for scal'd Snakes. 166* 
Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. in. iv. § 6 Cisterns supposed to be 
in the earthy especially in mountains, which may keep a 
stream continually running. 1717 Berkeley Tour Italy 
29 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a great 
subterraneous grotto, runs into a cLstern without ever nlling 
it. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) L 
204 Lakes . . are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water. 1858 
Lardner Hand-hk. Nat. Phil Hydrast. The channels 
from which the subterranean cistern has been supplied. 


4 . Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
formerly esp. to the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisterne, yea. .the fourth ventricle. 1675 Grew 
Anat. Plants iii. 11. i. § 15 The Bladders of the Parenchyma 
being, .so many Cisterns of Liquor. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum chyli. Lyinfka.ic 
cistern, .the lymph sacs of the Amphibia. 

6 . fig. a. simply/^. 

1587 Harrison England n. v.(i877) 1. 132 Euerie vocation 
striveth with other which of them should have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir owne cesterne. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. IV. iii. 63 The Cesterne of my Lust, 1622 Peacham 
Compl Gent. iv. (1634) 32 She that filleth the Cisterne 
of his lavish expense, at the Vniversitie, or Innes of Court. 
X713 Beveridge Priv. Th, i. (1730) 32 A continued stream 
of Corruption, .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. 1822 
Hazlitt Men Sf Mann. Ser. ii. viii, (1869) "^^7 Dur univer- 
sities are, in a ^eat measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge, 

b. poetical extensions. 

1594 Greene Selimus'^Y?,. 1881-3 XIV. 247 How can Ag 
weepe ? . . Wanting the watry cesternes of his eyes ? a 1625 
Fletcher Tzoo Noble Kinsm. v. i. Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm’d with the blood of men. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Isl. VI. xliv, Neptune's cestern sucks m tribute tides, 1742 
Young Nt. 'Th. v. 523 Our fun'ral tears from diff'rent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns in the soul, .they flow. 

6 . techn. in various senses, as in Malting, the 
water-tank in which grain is soaked ; in barometers, 
etc., the mercury-cup ; in steam-engines (see quot. 
1849-50) ; in Mining, a tank in the mine-shaft into 
which a pump delivers water for another pump to 
raise; etc. 

1702 Royal Froclm. 8 Mar. in Land. Gaz. No. 3790/4 
Every Cistern.. or other Vessel, .made use of for the Wet- 
ting or Steeping of Corn. 1708 Phillips, Cistern. .Among 
Confectioners, a portable Instrument in fom of a i ox, into 
which Jellies, Creams, etc, are put in order to be Iced. 1751 
Chambers Cycl, Pendofit Barometer . .hz& no vessel or 
cistern. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Temns, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contains the iniection water, i860 Adm. Fitz-Roy in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 358 The cistern of a barometer. 

7 . attrib. and in Comb,, as cistern-hotto7n, ’•cock, 
filter, -water, -well, -wheel, etc.; cistern-baro- 
meter, a barometer whose tube is immersed in a 
cup of mercury ; cistern-pnmp (see quot.) ; cis- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stones extend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Purniture, Lincolnsh. (1866) 
1 12 Altar stones .. turned , . to a *cestron bottom. xl^4 
Knight Did. Mech., *Cistem-pump, a small^ pump . . for 
pumping water from the moderate depth of a cistern. 1781 
CowPER Hope 100, As.ses . . That tread the circuit of the 
*cistern wheel. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 156 
Two Conduits.. built with well chisseled Stone, in staunch 
■‘‘Cistern Work. 

Cistern, v. Now rare, [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To enclose in, or fit v ith, a cistern. Also fig, 

1587 Fleming Coni. Holinshed III. 354/1 The conducting 
of Thames water, cesterning the same in lead, etc. 1598 
Stow Surv. xxx. (1^3) 267 The great conduit of sweete 
water, .castellated with stone and cestemed in leade. x88i 
Rossetti Ballads <§• Sonn. 223 Cistemed in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulle.ss air-flung fountains. 

f CisteTnal, a. In example erroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns. 

1657 Tomlinson Renozis Disp, 218 Water , , is either fon- 
tane. .or pluvial and cysterniai. 

f Ci*sternesse. [a doubtful form,] A cistern. 

atzBo Gen. Ex. 19^ Dan ruben cam older a-gen, to 
Sat cistemesse he ran to sen, 

Cistic (si stik), a. rare. [f. Cist -h -ic.] Of the 
nature of a cist, 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caiikn. 127 These cistic tombs 
, .are most likely subsiequent. .to the large kistvaen. 

Oistier, ?==Citheb, Cithara. 

a 1603 Jas. I Chorus Venetus in Farr's S. P., With viols, 
gitterne, cistiers als. And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistir, obs. f. Sister. 

Gistolith, erroneous spelling of Cystolith. 
Cistome (si•st^»am^. Bot. [ad. rnodX. cistoma, 
incorrectly for cistostoma, f, Gr. 4 uru/ta 

mouth.] A prolongation of the cuticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal cleft. 

1835 Lindley Inirod, Bot, (1848 ) 1 . 147 Gasparrini states 
that beneath the stomates of the stem of certain Indian 
Thistles, .there is situated a vesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome, 1870 Bentley Bot. 49. 

Cistrum, obs. f. Sistbum. 

Cistula (si*sti^la). [a. L. cisiula dim. of cista 
box/basket] 

gen. A little cist Obs. 

x6m Phil Trans. XXI. 61 The of some Fish, which 
proauces or breeds them in a little Cistula or Bag. 

2 . in Catoptrics {Bgt qjiot.). 

1751 Chambers Cycl, Catoptric Cistula, a machine, or ap- 
paratus, whereby little bodies are represented extremely 
large ; and near ones extremely wide . . by means of mir- 
rours, disposed . , in the concavity of a kind of chest. 

3 . Bot. The small cup-shaped conceptacle of 
certain lichens, 

Cistus (si'st^s). Bot. Also 7 sistis. [mod.L. 
cistus (in Pliny cisthoP), ^.. Gr. uiarm, da$os a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cistus.] A genus of hand- 
some shrubs (N.O. Cista€efB) \m'mx as Rock-Rose 
and Gum Cistus, with large spotted red or white 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion, Ladanum or Labdazium is an 
exudation from the leaves and branches of several 
species, esp. Cistus creticus and C. ladaniferus. 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belong to a closely allied 
genus, HeUanthemum, sometimes included under Cistus. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. Kvb, I hauenot heard as yet any 
englyshe name for cistus, but . . it may be called yystbushe 
or ciste sage. 1622 Peacham Gentl Exerc. i. xii. (1634) 40 
Vpon the mount Ida., you shall see., Figtrees, Cedars, 
Sistis. 1814 Southey Roderick y, The crackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton [yZefSS’fiX The whole country 
seemed covered with gum cistus. 1873 Hayne in Land of 
Moab 392 Here and there a gorgeous tulip was in flower, and 
two rock cistuses. 

b. attrib. and in Comh.,^% cistus-fiower, -skzmb, 
etc. ; cistus-rape, a Cytinaceotis parasite on the 
roots of some species of Cistus (Lindley), 

1814 SouTHF.y Roderick xi, Cistus shrubs . . exhaled at 
noon Their fine balsamic odour. 186a H, Marryat Year in. 
Sweden II. 262 A breezy moor yellow with cistus flowers. 

Cistvaen : see Kistvaen. 

Cit (sit), az'ck. Also 7-8 eitt. Short for 
citizen ; usually applied, more or less contemptu- 
ously, to a townsman or ‘ cockney ’ as distinguished 
from a countryman, or to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman ; Johnson 
says ‘ A pert low townsman ; a pragmatical trader T 

a 1644 Cleveland Rzipertismus (1659), Let Isaac [i. e, Ld. 
Mayor Pennington] and his Citts flay off the plate That 
tips their antlers for the Calf of State. 1674 Marvell Bal- 
lad, O ye addle-brain'd cits! 1735 Vovts, Donne’s Sat. w. 
144 Why Turnpikes rose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1771 Johnson 7'h. 
Falkl, Isl Wks. X. 63 The cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (t844> II. iiv. 185, 
I intend to. .send it to New York for the cits to read. i88i 
Besant & Rice Chapl of Pleet 1. viii, The low hills of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hornsey, the paradise of cits. 

b. Used as feminine : (but cf. Citess.) 

1706 Estcoukt Pair Examp. 1. i. 9 Mrs. Whims. Poor 
ignorant Citt.s, that never knew what the Fashions were in 
our Lives, 1751 Johnson No. ri6 P loThecountry 
ladies despised her as a cit. 

c. ? Citizenship, citizen character. 

ax74S Swift Wks. (1841) II. 56 The knighthood of an 
alderman spoils his cit. 

d. Comb., as cit-like, cit-looking, adj. 

1763 Shenstone CEcon. i The world, the cit-like world 
Bids thee beware. 1848 W. IL Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist, 
Ten Y. I. 500 Their cit-like importance. 1828 Blackw. 
Ma^. XXIII. 364 Decent cit-lookmg elderly gentlemen. 

Citable (.ssitab’l), a. [f. Cite v. + -able.] 
That can be cited. 

1820 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 93 What a valuable and 
citable paragraph.^ 1887 Ch. Times 12 Aug. 644/3 One 
piece of evidence, .is readily citable. 

Citadel (si-tadel). Forms: 6-7 citadella, 
citadell, 7 cittadell, citadle, 7-8 cittadel, 7- 
citadel. [a. F. citadelle, ad. It. citiadella, dim. 
of citth, cittade city;—!^. ewitat-em. Lit. little 
city : i. e. the smaller or inner fortified city, usually 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself.] 

1 . The fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. aKphirohis and L. arx.) 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 
the nests of tyranny, 1598 Florio, Citadella. .& citadell, 
castell, or spacious fort built not onely to defend the citie, 
but also to keepe the same in awe and subiection. 1604 
Shaks. Ot/i. ii. i. 292 Meete me by and by at the Cittadel!. 
i6ai Burton Anat. Mel To Rdr. 57 In every so built city, 
I will have, - a citadella to command it. 1697 PoxTERyi/i//^, 
Greece (17x5) I. ii. 7 This was the Acropolis or Cittadel. 
1790 Beatson Mil Mem. 313 Which ships .. came 

to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel of Fort 
Royal. 1855 Kingsley Heroes u. 211 Thesetzs, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land. 

2 . geft, A strong fortress, a stronghold. 

1798 Southey Lyric Poems, Sp. A rtnada. Each like some 
moving citadel, On through the waves they sail sublime. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece 1. 363 To collect all the remaining 
strength of Messenia in a mountain citadel. 1^7 Kinglake 
Crimea III, i. 93 Advancing to attack a field Citadel. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 773 As Bees, .on the smoothed Plank, 
The suburb of thir Straw-built Cittadel. 1774 Burke A vier. 
Tax. Wks. II. (R.), In the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
i, Within these citadels of superstition. 1856 Mrs. Stowe 
JDred II. xiii, Life now seemed to have retreated to the 
citadel of the brain. 

3 . The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an ironclad ship of war. Hence Citadel 
deck, applied in some merchant steamers to the 
* hurricane ’ or * promenade * deck. 

1884 Pall MallGaz. 22 Oct. ii/i Above the dining saloon 
is the social or music room, situated on the citadel deck. 

t Ci'tadelize, v, Obs, rare~'^. [f. prec. +-IZE.] 
tracts , To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 

^1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) in To ciladelize the 
long oppressed Netherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bondage. 

t CJital (ssi'tal). Ohs. rare, [f- Cite v. + -al 2.] 

1 . Law. Citing, citation, summons. 

1760 Life^Adv. of Cat 41 It was carried regularly through 
the forms of cicaL 


CITATE, 

2 . (Johnson says ‘reproof, impeachment’; 
Schmidt ‘mention ’ ; cf. Citation 2, Citk 5.) 

15^ Shaks. I Hen, IV^ v. li. 62 He made a blushing citall 
of himselfe, And chid his Tre want youth. 

t Citate, Sc, Oh. Pa. t. and pple. eitat. 
[f. ppL stem of ciidre to cite.] =Cite v. i. 

1640-1 Kirkcttdbr. War -Comm. Min. Bk. (185s) 31 The 
said preses. -citates the said Dalskearthe, commissioner for 
Troqueer. Ibid. 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
compeir befoire the Committie. 

Cltatioa. (ssiU’^-Jan). Forms; 3 oitacion, 4 
-cioun, 5 -tionn, cytacyon, -ion, (6 scitation, 
eytacon), 6- citation, [a. F. dtaimzj ad. L. 
citaiidn-em Vk. of action f. citare to cite.] 

1 . Law, A citing or summoning to a court of 
justice, a summons ; ‘ applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court’ (Tomlins l.aw Diet,'). 

xziyj R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9718 ]?e el5te]?e was, )?at in )>e londe 
citacion non nere j>oru bulle of }>e pope of rome. 1387 
Trevisa Higden(BMM)V<f. For he citacioun of Cesar 
wente he to Rome. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 
27b/2 He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the ein- 
perotire. *532 Act 23 Hen. VI 11^ c. 9. § 6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop, .shall aske demand take or receiue of any of 
the Kings subiects any Sum or Sums of money for the seale 
of any Citation. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 217 All sum- 
mons, citatioas, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit. n. XL 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence by 
citation of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it. 

1330 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxf. 73 John Cottys- 
ford . . sent a cytacon to . . Flemyng. 1593 ^ ashe Fottr Lett, 
Confui, 17, 1 sawe him make an Apparnter . . eate his Cita- 
tion, waxe and all. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng, 90 This 
citation they fixed vpon the high crosse at Canterbury. 1828 
Scott jF. M. Perth xxxiii, [They] left citation.s for father 
and daughter to appear before the Court of Commission, 
e. gen. A summons. 

1622 Fletcher Curate v.xx., Do you hear that passing- 
bell ? Lop. A strong citation 1 bless me 1 
t 2 . Enumeration, recital, mention. Oh. rare 
1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl, xxviii. (16721 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifferently may produce 
that malady in any other Countrey. 

3 . The action of citing or quoting any words or 
written passage, quotation ; in Law^ a reference to 
decided cases or books of authority. 

1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 248 A vain citation of a passage 
out of mjr Book of Rest. 1663 Charleton Chorea Gigant. 
22 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt, Chr. I. Pref. 13 The citation of author- 
itie.s. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rojnola 1. xii, Impudent falsities of 
citation. 

4 . concr, A passage cited, a quotation. 

1548 XJDALL,etc. Erasm, Par, Matt, i. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii, Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm their discourses 
by citations out of poets. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 119 
Virtue, .cannot be taimht by rhetorical discourses or citations 
from the poets. 1883 Gladstone in Times 9 June, The noble 
lord has given us citations of what purported to be tele- 
grams. 

Citative (sai'tativ), a. rare, [f. L. citare (see 

Cite) + -ativb.] « Citatory. 

X826 G. S. Faber Difficulties Romanism (1853) 326 Cita- 
tive integrity. 

11 Citator (ssitFi'toi'). [agent-sb. on L. type f. 
citare to cite.J One who cites. (In mod. Diets.) 
t CitatO'rial, Oh. rare—'^, [f.asnext-b 
^ \ ct mtA,h.citdtdrial-is.'] «next. 

1529 Gardiner To Wolsey in State Papers Hen, VI If 

IV. 2650 (modernized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 
lieu of the letters citatorial. 

Citatory (s9i-tatori), a, [ad. L. citdtdri-tes, i, 
ciidtdr-em, i. citare to cite.] 

1. tiaving the faculty of citing or summoning ; 
concerned with citation ; esp. in Letters citatory, 

161X Speed Gt. Brit.xx. xv. 14 The Archbishop .. 
caused his letters cltatorie to he set vpon the gates of the 
Cathedrall Church of Rochester. 1672 Life ^ Death f, 
Arminius ^ S. Episcopius n. 14 Injoyned by trie Deputies 
of the States-General in their Citatory Letters. 1726 Ay- 
LiFFE Parerg. 176 Letters Citatory. 1824 Southey of 
Ch, (1841) 21$ Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Cathedral. 

2 . Addicted to quotation, nonce-use, 

18x9 Monthly Rev, ILLyCAML. 357 His style is elegant, 
though citatory. 

Cite (s9it), w. Also 5-7 cyte, 7 scite. [a. F. 

ad. L. citare to move, excite, summon, fre- 
quentative oi Here y Ctre to set in motion, call.] 

1 . To summon officially to appear in court of 
law, whether as principal or witness. Properly 
confined in England to /ia 52 £^. 

1483 Caxton A viij, Euery persone whiche is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully befor his juge ordinarye. XS83 Ba- 
bington Commandm, ii. (1637) 23 An Heretike he is, a 
Run-away from the Church, cite him and summon him. 
x6i6 R. C[rowley] Times’ Whist, vi. 2537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
shall not cite thee. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 72 
Persons of Honour and great Quality, .were eve;^ day cited 
into the High Commission Court. X834 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara x, 115 Ladies have been frequently cited to an- 
swer the complaints of slaves. 1876 Green Hist. 

V. I (1882) 217 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 
before his court at Paris. 

*574 Marlorai’s Apocaligs 9 Paule citeth God, and 
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Christ and the Angells togither for witnesses, X615 Crooke 
Body of Man 175 Whose arguments we will here scite before 
the tnbunall of Reason. xSsy-S Sears A than. in. v. 292 
After appealing to Christ . .citing witnes.ses, 

2 . gen. To summon, call ; arouse, excite, 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. xxv. (R,\ In- 
continent we are cyted to hir subtyll trauailes of re- 
pentaunce. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vf n. i. 34, I thinke it 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. 1718 Prior Solomon i. 30 
This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 Shenstone 
fudgm. Hercjtles 207 Wake the gay Loves and cite the 
oung Desires. 1845-6 De Quincey Shelley Wks. VI, 14 
n a storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

3 . To quote (a passage, book, or author) ; gen. 
with implication of adducing as an authority. 

153s JoYE.(^/t?/. Tindale (Axh.) ii As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of Bucere vpon that same verse taketh Judicium. 1576 
Fleming Panoplie Ep. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Euripides. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii, 99 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. x6ix Bible 
Transl. Pref. 3 Wee omit to cite to the same effect S. 
Cyrill. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 1 note, I cite the whole three 
verses. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) IL 
xos, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and phrases of edge not to be matched in the nineteenth. 
X867 Freeman Norm. Conq, L App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement. 

4 . To bring forward an instance, to adduce or 
allege (anything) by way of example, proof, etc. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 3 It cites some remarkable Struc- 
tures. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 40 Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 212 To 
cite those instances only which have come within my own 
knowledge. x868 Peard Water-Farm, i. 2 Chitja - . often 
cited as an example of national permanence. 1874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iii. 52 As a proof of this I may cite such a town 
as New York. 

b. spec, ill Law. To adduce as precedent. 

1788 J. Powell Devises {xZzj)\\. 225 Lord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cases cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Domhey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents. 1885 Sir W. V. 
Field in Law Times Reports LI 1 . 652/2 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton v. Donner. 

5 . To call to mind ; make mention of or refer- 
ence to ; refer to as so and so. -f Also cite up. 

xs88 Shaks. Tit, A.v. iii. xi8 Methinkes I do digresse too 
much, Cyting my worthlesse praise, X59X — 'Two Gent. iv. 
i. 53 We cite our faults. That they may hold excus'd our 
lawlesse Hues. 1594 — Rick. Ill, i. iv. 14 We cited vp a 
thousand heauy times . . That had befalne vs. 1820 W, 
Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 190 Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. X873 
Act 36 37 Vic. c. 85. § I This Act may be cited as the 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, 

t b. To bespeak, to evidence. Oh, 
x^x Shaks. All’s Well i. iii. 216 Your selfe, Whose aged 
honor cites a vertuous youth. 

Cite, -ee, -eceyn, obs. ff. City, Citizen. 
Cited (sorted),///, [f. CiTEzi. H--ED.^] a. 

Summoned, bidden, b. Ronsed, excited, c. 
Quoted, adduced. 

1552 Huloet, Cited, .summoned, or called, citatus. X576 
Fleming Panoplie Ep, 210 The above cited circumstaunces. 
1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe Cottftiries i. 45 Neuerthe- 
lesse the cited . . is sent backe home to his house. x6i2 
J. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 8 I'he 3. verse of the cited 
chapter. 1667 Milton P, L, ni. 327 The cited dead Of all 
past Ages, xogo Locke Govt, 1. xi. 112 His words are in the 
forecited place. 1726 Gay Fables i. xxvi. 26 On either hand 
The^ cited dogs confronting stand. 

Citee (saitr). [See •ee.] One who is cited: 
correlative to citer. In mod. Diets. 

Citer (sai-toi). [f. as prec, + -br F] 

1 . One who summons to a court of law. 

XS91 Percyvall Sp. Diet., Emplazador, a summoner, a 
citer. X755 in Johnson. 

2 . One who quotes, adduces, refers to. 

ax’j'^z ArrERBURY (J.\ I must desire the citer hencefor- 
ward to inform us of his editions too. 1867 A. J. Ellis E. 
E. Pronunc.x. i. 25 Contemporary languages are cited. 
But here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 

Citerior (sitio’risi), a. rare. [L. citerior, corn- 
par. of citer on this side.] On this side, hither. 
(The opposite of ulterior.) 

X832 Southey Hist. Penitis. War HI. 278 That province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain {Hispama 
Citerior). 

Citern(e, obs. f. Cithern. 

Citess. [f. C1T + -ESS.] 

1 . A female cit. 

X685 Dryden Albion 4r Alb. Prol* 43 Cits and Citesses, 
raise a joyful strain. 

t 2 . A citizeness. ‘Used in America during the 
first years of the French Revolution as a transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title Htoyenne* (Bart- 
lett), 

t Oiteyan. Sc, Ods, Also 6 cieteyan. [If 
gennine, OF. Hteyain, citeyezz. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y consonant, and z were written alike, and 
in i6th c. Sc. both printed z. It is therefore possible that, 
in the Scotch examples, x was really meant, and not 3=:^ as 
some modem editors have assumed. 

Several examples of cite^en, citiyen appear in recent edd. 
of ME. works, but there is reason to believe that in every 
case the 5 ought to have been printed z, as the letter really 
intended by the scribe.] 

<71425 Wyntoun Cron.ynxi. xxix. 41 Cytezanehe Was of 
Saynct Andrewys J»e Cytfe. 1533 Bellenden (1822) 
26 He gaiff occasioun to the cieteyanis [MS. letter 3, as in 
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prec. and following] thairof to ische out of the toun. 1536 
— Cron. Scot. 30 b. The citezanis of Teruana in Flanderis. 
b. Ciie'^en, printed for citezen. ^ 

C1350 WiiL Palerne 3850 Cite^ens [1. 3627 citesens}. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, i. iv. 14 Citijenis [zc. r. citesenes]. 
c 1384 — H. F amc 930 ( Bodley M S. ;■ Cyti3eyn {Fairf citezeyn, 
Caxton cytezeyn, 'Fh^nne cytezeyne]. 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
( Rolls) V. 425 Citi3eyn. 1389 St, Christopher, Noriuich 
in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 23 CiteBenis. a 1400 Alexander zxgg 
(Ashm. MS.) Citizens [Dublin MS. citesyns]. 

IlCitliara (siTara). [L. dtkara, a. Gr. KtO&pa. 
Musical instruments are subject to great alteration of 
stmeture and shape, in process of time, and in difibrent 
countrie.s. Some of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one country, some to another. Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the same original, come at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Sometimes, also, one or more derivative 
types, distinguished by diminutive or augmentative names, 
are used in the same countiy. When, as often happens, any 
of these national or local forms of the instrument become sub- 
sequently known and introduced in another country, they 
usually take their local name with them. Hence, the 
modern languages often use two or three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as many instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the original 
type. Thus cither, cithern or cittern, citole, gif tern, gtdtar, 
zither, are all found in English as names of extant or obso- 
lete instruments developed from the ciihara.\ 

An ancient musical instrument of triangular shape 
with from seven to eleven strings, not unlike the 
lyre or phorminx. 

<21789 Burney Hist, Mus. (ed. 2 ’ 1. ix. 157 The recitation 
of tragedy among the Greeks, .accompanied by the Cithara. 
1834 Lytton Pojnpeii i. i, While yei the cithara sounds. 
Citbarist (si-Jiarist). [ad. L. citharista, a. Gr. 
KiOapiarijs, f. Kidapa."} A player on the cithara. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. in. 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, called his cythariste. 1775 R. Chandler Tray. 
Asia Minor yxZz'^l. 242 That thirty boys of good family 
he chosen to go daily in procession . .with the citharist and 
herald, to sing a hymn. 

Citliari'stic a. [ad. Gr. Ki&aptarLK-6i\, of or per- 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Diets, 

t Crtharize, V. Oh. rare~-*^. [ad. L. cithari- 
%are, a. Gr. jci&api^eiv, f. Kiddpa : cf, F . cithariser.'} 
1623 CocKERAM, Ciiharize, to play on the Harpe, i6j^ 
in Blount. 1692 in Coles. 

Citliarne, -ern, -(e)ron, obs. ffi Cithern. 
Citbaroedic (sijiar^'dik), a, rare. [ad. Gr. 
/eiOapoibiK-os, f. HiBapxfbh citharist, f. KxOdpa + 
dotSuy bard.] Pertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

X760 Stiles Anc. Gk. Mus, in Phil. Trans. LI. 733 
There were also citharcedic nomi. x8S3 Hickie tr. Arts- 
toph, (1872) II, 600 Another set of songs made up of his 
citharcedic nomes. 

Cithe, obs. form of Kith. 

Citber (si‘})9j). Also 7 cytber, 9 citliar. [Cf. 
F.cithare (14th c.), also mod.Ger. cither^ zither, 
ad. L. cithara : see above.] 

An anglicized form of Cithara, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
tions, the Cithern, Zither, etc. 

1606 Bryskett Civ, Life 146 When Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cyther, they banished him. 
out of the citie. 1^5 B. Taylor Faust I. xix. 171 The 
Cither's smashed 1 For nothing more 'tis fitting. x88o in 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 359 The cither during the j 6th &,^th 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour. .The differ- 
ence between a cither and a lute is that the cither has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgut strings to be touched with the fingers. 
fb. attrih., sis ill Htherffiayer. 

1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. Iii. 303 A cithar-player named 
Aristonicus. 

Cither, obs. form of Cider, 

Cithern, cittern si*t3in\ arch. 

Forms: 6 cittarn, citern, cithron, cythren, 
citbarne, citheron, citberne, 6-7 citteme, 
cytern(e, 7 cittren, -on, citron, cytaxin, eyt- 
tern, citerne, citberan, cittbem, cytbron, 
citbren, 6-9 cittern, 7 • 9 citbem. [App, of 1 6th c. 
Eng. formation (no corresponding form occurring 
in other langs.) and f. L. cithara, or some form of 
that word. The noxcie: gittern, F. guiterne, had long 
been in use, and it is possible that the name cittern 
was modelled upon it, to indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancient cithara.'} 

1 . An instrument of the guitar kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill j 
much used in i6~i7th c. 

Commonly kept in barbers' shops for the use of the cus- 
tomers. It had often a grotesquely-carved head ; cf. 2. 

The Tyrolese form of the instrument, which has also come 
into fashion in England of late years, is commonly distin- 
guished as the Zither. 

1566 Gascoigne Jocasia in Four O, PI. (1848'! 133 Noyse 
of violles, Cythren, Bandnrion. 1567 Turberv. Epit. 
Maister Edwards Poems 142 Now lay your chearfull 
Cithrons downe and to lamenting fall. 1575 Laneham Lett, 
(1871) 59 Noow with my Cittern, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz. 1577 Harrison England w. xv, 
(1877'! I. 272 The yoongest sort [of ladies] . .applie their lutes, 
citharnes, and all kind of musike, 1591 Florio znd Fruites 
129 He plaies also upon the cittarn. xsoS Sylvester Du 
B arias it. ii. Columnes 702 Citrons, viols, cornets, flutes. 
1604 T. Wright Pass. v. § 2. 159 Saul being possessed .. 
with the deuil, David played vpon his Citheran. x6xx 
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Biblk X Macc. iv. 54 Dedicated with songs, and cittherns, 
and harpes. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 146 (1677} An Irish 
Harp . . maketh a more resounding Sound, than a Ban- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1648 Herrick Hesper,^ His Desire^ Tickling the 
citterne with, his quill. 1666 Playford Mms. Delight on 
Citkren i The cithren is strung with eight Wyre strings, 
which are divided into four course, two in a course. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 657 Cyterns and Citterns . . being 
well managed . . yield pleasant soft effeminate Harmonies. 
2^715-20 Pope Iliad xvni. 574 [Dancing] to the , . citterns 
Sliver sound. 1830 James DarnUy x\\^ A cithren or man- 
dolin. Hid. A citharn, 2863 Swinburne Poems <§• Ball^ 
Ball. Life it She held a little cithern by the strings. 28^ 
Engel Hat. Mas. viii. 284 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern. 18^2 Rossetti 
Poems, Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels . . shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 

% Comb., as dthem-strmg\ f cittern - head, 
tised as a term of contempt, with reference to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern ; hence f <3it- 
tern-headed <a:. 

2388 Shaks. L. Z. L. V. ii. 614 Ped. 1 will not he put out 
of countenance. Ber. Because thou hast no face. Fed. 
What is this Boi, A Citterne head. 2599 Massinger, etc. 
Old Law IV. i, The heads of your instruments differ j yours 
are hogsheads, theirs cittern and gittern-heads. Bail 
All wooden heads. <21623 Fletcher Lmids Cure n. ii, 
You Cittern-head. 1638 Ford Fancies i, ii, Thou’rt , .a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cithole, var. of Citole, Obs. 
t Cithyse. Obs, [ad. L. cytisus.'\ Some kind 
of clover. 

262a Brinsley Virgil 88/3 Kine, full fed with Cithyse, 

Citicisra; see Citycism. 

Citied (srtid), a. [f. City + -ED.*] Made into 
or like a city ; occupied by a city or cities. 
t6iz Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. The lothsome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. 1733 Thomson Libe^dy i. 305 Where city'd 
hill to hill reflected blaze. 2820 Keats Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth. ^ 2833 Browning Gramm. 
Funeral 15 A tall mountain, citied to the top. 
Citigrade (Sitigr^rld), a. [f. mod.L. citigrada, 
f, L. siius ^ gradus step: cf. F. citigmde.^ 
lit. Moving swiftly ; applied to a tribe of swift- 
moving spiders, Citigrada, and sbst. one of these. 

^ 1^3 Darwin P’oy. Hat. viii. 11870) 260 A spider .. which 
in its general appearance resembled a Citigrade. 
tCriduer. Obs. Sc. and north dial. Forms: 

5 cyttenere, 6 cytener, citenar, citinar, 7 cit- 
tiner, citiner. [f. OF. dtien, citein + -ek, -ar : 
cf. Sc. medicin-ar, logidn ar, also asironom-er, 
practitioner, etc ] = Citizen. 

2430 Horn, in Wr.-Wfilcker 6S4/2 Hie dvis, a cyttenere. 
2529 Rastell Pasty me Brit. ti8ii) 20S Smote of . . a cyte- 
ner.s hede called Marshall. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(28585 1 . 154 With citenaris that duelt into that toun. 2349 
CofftpI. Scoi. Prol. II The citinaris of cartomat. IMd. xx. 
167 Citinaris and induellaris of ane cite. 1606 Acts ^as. 
VI (1814) 313 The citinpi.s of the towne of Dunkeid. a 2632 
Brome Damoiselle ii. i, Wks. 2S73 1 . 403, I am come. I 
keep my day you see before I am a Cittiner among you. 

Citing (saitig), vbl. sb. [f. Cite v. + -ing i.] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

2^1 Percyvall Sp. Diet., Emplazamiento, summoning, 
citing, Citatio. tr- Dupms EccL Hist. I, 12 note. 
The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 2726 
Ayliffe Parerf, 174 The summoning of a Person into 
Court is. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. 

Citing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t- -ing 2.] That cites. 
2708 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 Ye citing, scrib- 
ling Imps of Satan 1 

Citizen (si-tiz&). Forms: 4 citisein, -sain, 
-seyn;e, citesayne, -ceyn, -zeyn, citizein, 4-5 
citeseyn, -zein(e, 4-6 -sen, 5 cita-, citiesyn, 
cetisen, cytezane {Sc.\, -eyn, -ein, sitesyn, 
sytizin, (setsayne), 5-6 citesyn, -zen, 6 cytezyn, 
cityzen, -sen, oittesen, cytiezin, cydyzyn, 7 
cittizen, 6- citizen. [ME. dtesein, etc., a. Anglo- 
Fr. citeseyn, eein, dthezem, altered form of OF. 
dteam, dtehain, citein, dteen, dtien, citain, later 
dteyen, dtoyen L. type *cwitdtan-um, f. civitdU 
em city (cf. oppiddn~tem,vzild7i'ttm) ; Romanic type 
€ivtaidfto,~dano, whence Pr. diUada^t, Sp. dudadano, 
Pg. chtdaddo ; and Pr. ciptadan. It. dttadano, now 
citfadmo, OF. dte{h')am. The intercalation of 
s fs) in Anglo-Fr. dtehain has not been explained: 
association with dainzam denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has been suggested. 

The .suggestion that z was a mistaken reading of 3, meaning 
y, on the part of a 13th or 14th c. scribe or scribes, is int 
every respect untenable.] 

1 . An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town ; 
esp. one possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. 

£■13x46^7^/ Wamv. t A. >5503 j?e citiseins of hat cite wel 
often god Jjonkeden he. ^1330 Arth. ^ Merl. 5090 To 
London, .thai come, The dtisains fair in hem nome. 138a 
Wyclif Acts xxi. 39, I am a man . . of Tarsus . . a citeseyn 
or burgeys, of a citee not unknown. <r 1400 Destr. Troy 3263 
[MS. after 1500] Sum of the Citizens asserablit with all. 
Ibid. 11879 Clitasyns. 2480 Caxton Chron. Ene;. ccvi. 187 
The cytezeyns of london. c 2480 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 281 
He thonckyd the cetisence of thasnre fidelite. 2512 Act ^ 
Hen. VIII, c. g. § 2 Citezens of Cities and Burgeys of 
boroughes and Townes. 2536 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 26 
7 'he kjmge [Hen. VI.]' came to London, & there wa.s wor- 
chipp fully reseved of the cittesens in Whytt gownes Sc. redde 


whoddes. 2396 Shaks, Tam. Shr.w. ii, 95 Pisa renowned 
for graue Citizens. ^1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. (27045 
HI. XV. 472 You, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, of 
the House of Commons, a 1699 Lady Halkett Autobiog, 
(1875) 20 Furnished by an honest Cittisen. ^ 278a Cowper 
Gilpin, i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 332 The chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are no longer citizens. They avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties. 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. Citizeness.) 

1603 Land. Prodigal iir, i. 243,^ I'll have thee go like a 
citizen, in a guarded gown and a French hood. 2653 AVrtw- 
cion VI. 20 She who was the most antient of the two Citizens. 

C. A townsman, as opposed to a countrynian. 

1324 Barclay Cyt.^ Uplondyshm. Prol., Faustus accused 
and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne, 2843 S. Austin Raotkes Hist. Ref. II. 209 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. 2860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. I. i. 4 The words ‘ countryman . . villager still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
‘ townsman ’ and ‘ citizen 

d. A civilian as distinguished from a soldier ; 
in earlier times also distinguished from a member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
* a man of trade, not a gentleman’. 

2607 Shaks. Cor, in. iii. 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen You finde him like a Soldier. 2871 [see Citizenhood], 

e. With reference to the ‘ heavenly city \ the 
New Jerusalem. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 8925 pis cetd of heven . - ilka 
citesayne bat wonned hare, 2526 Pilgr. Pe^. (W. de W. 
2531) I b, Amonge y“ citezyns of heuen. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. V. X. (1675 5 338 A Citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. 

2 . A member of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to an alien ; in U. S., 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the j^rivi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and , is entitled 
to full protection in the exercise of private rights. 

138. WvcLiF Set. Wks. II. 69 [He] clevede to oon of Jhe 
citizeins of pat countre. 2338 Starkey England 46 I'he 
nombur of cytyzyns, in euery coramynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey. 2633 Massinger Guardian v. iv, To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
enemies. 2732 Hume Ess. f Treat. (17775 1 . 281 A too great 
disproportion among the citizem* weakens any state, a 2799 
Washington (Webster 5 , If the citizen.s of the United States 
should' not be free and happy, the fault will be entirely their 
own. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. ii/i A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states. 2873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 79 The object of our laws is to make the citizens as 
friendly and happy as possible. 2884 Gladstone in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en- 
franchi.sed. Mod. Arrest of an American citizen. 

b. as a title, representing Fr. dtoyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of Mo^isieur. 

1793 Argus Dec. 26 Letter from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Citizen Miot. ^ 1799 Med. yml I. i;§s He 
was called to the female citizen \^citoyenne\ Dangiviller, 
■whom he found in a miserable situation. 2802 Ibid. V. 359 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 
which the Committee have the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HI. 11. i. 

e, phr. Citizen of the World ; one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere ; a cos- 
mopolitan; also, Citizen of Nature. (C£ Cicero 
Ne Leg. i. xnii. 61 dvem totius mtmdi.) 

2474 Caxton Ckesse 31 Heldehymbourgeysand cytezeyn 
of the world. 1623 Bacon Ess. Goodness, etc. (Arb. 5 207 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World, 1760 Goldsm. (title), The 
Citizen of the World ; or, Letters from a Chinese Philoso- 
pher. 2762-72 H. Walpole Veriue’‘s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
HI. 148 An original genius, a citizen of nature. 

3 . trajzsf. Inhabitant, occupant, denizen. (Of 
men, beasts, things personified.) 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Famegya (Fairf. MS.) In this Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a (Jitezeyn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyryssh bestes. 2508 Fisher Wks. 
(18765 235 Who ben the cytezyns of this regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 465 His hand . . 
— Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall ! — May feel her 
heart— poor citizen I— distress'd Wounding itself to death. 
1603 Dekkkr Grissil (2841) 5 Let’s ring a hunter's peal, .in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens. ^■2630 Drumm. OF 
Hawth, Poems i. xxvi. Wks. (1711) 5 A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. 

4. adi. »« CiTizENiSH, city-bred, nome-use. 

2622 Shaks. Cymh. iv. ii. 8 , 1 am not well ; But not so 

Citizen a wanton, as To seeme to dye, ere sicke. 

5 . attrib. and Comh.,iSc\c%j appositive, z.% citizen- 
king, •‘pnagistrate, -prince, -soldier, -smreign ; 
also, dtizm-life ; citizen-like adj. 

2830 Hobkouse in T. Justed*. Van ddWeyerHSjiSHg'g. iii. 
268 He [Leopold! may do very well for a *citizen-king. 
1831 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) HI. iv. xiii. 113 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe]. 
2874 MahaffY Soc. Life Greece viii, 254 ^Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath. 2598 Florio, CiU 
tadinesco, *Citizen-Iifce. 2847 Emerson^;^ cf/n Men, Plato 
Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 303 He [Socrates] affected a good many 
citizen-like tastes. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. r. iii. § 59 A 
republican government that was rapidly giving way before 
the ^citizen-prince, 2843 Vmscoix Mexico (iBgo) II. 310 
The '“citizen-soldiers of Wla Rica. 

Hence Citizen v., to address as ‘citizen*. 

2871 Daily^ News 19 Apr, 5 Now the sentinel * citizens* 
me, and 1 ‘citizen’ him. , 

Citisseness (d-tizenes), [£ prec. sh. -h -ess.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly as a transl. of F. dtoy- 
enne of 1 789, but also otherwise to emphasize sex, 

1796 Coleridge in Cottle Remin. 84 , 1 hope and trust 


that your young citizeness is well. 2796 Monthly Rev. XX. 
569 The bleachmg-troughs of the citizeness Masson. 2862 
Trafford City f Suburb HI. 10 It would not suit, uncle, 
for me to be a citizeness now. 2878 Mrs. Srowis Poganuc 
P. xi. 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
or citizenesses to come. 

Citi^enliOOd (si*tiz&hud). [f. as prec. 4 - 
-HOOD.] The state of being a citizen ; also con- 
cretely, tlie body of citizens. 

2871 Daily Hews 15 Mar., What seems to me to be the 
real feeling of German citizenhood. Ibid. They were citi- 
zens made soldiers by force of circumstances and longing to 
return to their citizenhood. 

Citizenisb (si-tizenij), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Of the nature of or relating to citizens. 

2822 Blackxv. Mag. VIII. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenish, for it is nothing more remote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 155 A 
citizen citizenish m every aspect. 

Citizeslism (si*tizeniz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The principle of citizenship ; CiviSM. 

2796 Monthly Rev. XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
emigrants accusing each other of citizenism. 

Cltizenize (si'tizSnoiz), v. [f. as prec. 4 - -IZE.] 
f 1 . To make citizen-like or town-like. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Chris fs T. (1613) 163 Be she but duily 
plaine, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she is the good- 
wiues Niece, or neere kinswoman. 

2 . To make a citizen, naturalize as a citizen. 

^^2822 T. Pickering (Bartl.), Talleyrand was citizenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form of an emigrant. 
1843 Blackttf. Mag. LIV. 325 No man can be citizenized in 
this corner of the world. 2883 W. Chester (Pa.) Local 
NewsSiW. 4 Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. 

Citizeiiry (si-tizenri). collect, sh. [f. as prec. 
4- -RY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass ; a 
dtize^iry, a body of citizens. 

2829 W. Taylor in Mouth. Ma^. XLVIII. 307 He., 
sided with the magistracy, not with the citizenry. 1823 
Lamb Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and rushing tide of greasy citizenry. 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865 V. xiit. vi. 72 A heart .sincere, and intent 
only on aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy. 

Citizensilip (si-tizenfip). [f- as prec. 4- -ship.] 
The position or status of being a citizen, with its 
rights and privileges. 

2622 Cotgr., Citoyennerie, a Citizenship, the freedomeof 
a CItie. a 2792 Bi-. Horne Occas. Serm. 158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven, a 2832 Sir 
J. Sinclair Corr. II. 13 General laws, relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 1864 City Chamberlain to Garibaldi 
in Times 21 Apr., The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal, placing your dis- 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of honorary citizenship. 1869 Seeley tp Ess. i. 5 
The Italian allies, .had not yet been admitted to the Roman 
citizenship. 2882 N. T. {Rer/. P'^ers.) Phil. iii. 20 Our 
citizenship [Wyclif living, i6tk c. vz>. conversation] is in 
heaven. 

Citizette. mnee-wd. [Cf. Citizeness.] A fe- 
male citizen. 

1799 Mathias Shade of A. Pope itd. 2) 47 note, Tht 
philosopher and philoso/i^m, the citizen and the ciilzetie 
[Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft]. 
t Citole. Obs. exc. JHist, Forms: 4 sitol, 
sital, 4-5 sytole, citole, 5 cytole, cithole, 
cythole, (sotile, gytolle), 5-6 sythol(l, (sy- 
tolphe), 9 {Hist.) citole, sytol. [a. OF. dtole 
{^olk, sitole, d-, cythoUe, -oile, ckistole), corresp. to 
Pr. and OSp. dio'la, MHG. %itU{e\ app. a deriv. 
of L. dthara (citara), with diminutive ending ; 
but its history requires further investigation, (As 
a living word it was accented dtole ; it has b^n 
made dtoie by modem writers after OF. or It.) 

Derivation f. L. cisia, wooden box, is out of the question ; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling may possibly in- 

dicate a * popular etymology ' associating it with that word.] 
A stringed instrument of music much mentione<i 
in 13- 1 5th c.; originally the same as the cithara, 
though the mediaeval name may have been given 
to a special form : see quots, 1879-80. 

^2325 E. E. Aim. P. A. 92 Sytole stryng & gyternere. 
cx^m Chaucer R'nfs 7\ 2202 A citole [i MS. cythole] in 
hire right bond hadde sche. 2388 Wyclif Bible 2 Sam. vi. 
5 Harpis and sltols, and tympans [Vulg, citharis, et lyris, 
et tympanis', x6th c. w. psalteries']. CX400 Destr. Troy 
3435 With synging, & solas, and sitals amonge. c 24x0 Sir 
C leges 102 Harpis, luttis, and getarnys, A sotile, saw'tre. 
1460 Lybeatts Disc. 137 With sytole, sautrye yn same, 
Harpe, fydele and crouthe, 2480 Caxton Ovids Met. xii. 
xvi, Harpesjsawte^es, rootes, gytolles [?sytolles], timbres, 
symphones.^ 2302 Dougijis Pal. Hon. i. xhi, Sytholl, psalt- 
trie, and voices sweit as bell. 

mod. 2823 tr. Sismondi’s Lit. Enr, ('2846) 1 . v. 128 To 
play on the citole and mandore, 2872 Rossetti Poems, 
Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels meeting us shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 2879 Stainer Mu.sic of Bible 51 The 
old citole , . seems only to have differed from the .sawtry in 
that its strings were twanged with the finger-ends. 2880 
Grove Diet, Mus,, Citole. This word, used by poets in 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, .is supposed to mean the 
small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes depicted in MSS. 

t Citole^ z'. Obs. [a. OF. dtole-r, f. citold\ 
To play on the citole. 
c 1300 K. Alls. 1043 Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. 
'tCitoler. Obs. Also 5 seteler, cytolerer. 
[a. OF. dtolere, accus. citoleur, f. dioleri see prec.] 
A player on the citole. 
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1327-77 Hmiseh. Edw. Ill in Housek. Ord. (1790) 4 Myn« 
strelles— Citolers. 1. c 3:420 A niurs of A rth. xxvii, So come 
in a seteler, with a symbale. C1450 Nominale in Wr.- 
Wiilclcer 697/10 Hie citolatory a cytolerer. 

Citr-j citro-j, f. L. dtr-us citron, xised as 
combining form of citric and its derivatives ; as 
€itraco‘iiio a. [see AooNic], in Citraconic acid], 

C5 Hg Oi, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystalline form in 
the distillation of citric acid. Also called pfro- 
citric acid. Its salts are Citraconates. Citra- 
conic anhydride, C5 H4O3. Cztrccconic chloride, 

Cg Hi O2 CI2 . Citraconic ether, Cg H^i Oj. Ci'tra- 
mide, an amide of citric acid. Citrene [see -ene], 
a liquid hydrocarbon, Cjo Hig, of the terpene series, 
existing in the essential oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroli, etc. : also known as iimonene. 
Also used as a general term to include ail hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
perties. Citrin or Citroglycerin, a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric acid with excess 
of glycerin. Citroma’lic a., composed of citric 
and malic acids; citromalic acid, Cg Hg O5, a di- 
basic acid. Ci'tronyl, a name applied to one of 
the constituents of oil of lemons ; also to Citryl, 
CgligO^, the triatomic radical of citric acid. 
Citro-tartaTic acid, Cg Hg Og j its salts are 
€itro-tartrates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 993 Citraconate of Eikyl, 
or Citraconic Ether, .is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
matic liquid. 18.. _ — Fownes' Ckem. 73 (a) Terpene.s_or 
pinenes, boiling point 156 ’-160°, (b) citrene.s, boiling point 
174*^-176°. Ibid. (1873) 726 Itaconic, and Citraconic acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citxdc acid. 

Cltrar- (sitra^, prefix [L. citrd adv. and prep., 
on this side (of), properly ablative fern, ot citer 
adj., fhither’j, as in Ci^tracanca'siaai tr., on this 
side of the Caucasus ; Citramomtane a., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to ultramontane, q.v.). | 
(Rarely used, Cis- being more usual.) j 

1855 Nat. Rert. July i8g 'I’his citramontane bibliolatry.. 
rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. 1888 Scottish Leader 
30 Mar. 4 The whole Citracaucasian portion of Russia. 

Citral, var. of Citbul, Obs. 

Citrate (si*tr<?itj. Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. Cite- 
ic -i- -ATE 4 .] A salt of citric acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. PMlos. I. App. 547 Citrats 
— ^acted upon by the stronger mineral acids. 1811 A. T. 
Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 430 Citric acid combines with 
the alkalies . . and forms citrates. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II. 215 Citrate of soda is a very .soluble salt. 

Citrean (si*trfian), a. [f. L. citre-u$ + -nn."] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the citrus-tree (Citrus 2) ; 
made of citrus-wood. 

16x6-61 Holyday Persins Sat. i. 295 Whatsoe’re on citrean 
beds is writ. 1833 Landor IVks. (1853) II. 246 The Romans 
will repose at citrean tables for ages. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
I. iii, Round the table of citrean wood, 
f 2 . ‘ Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
eolour, of or belonging to a Citron’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. 

Oitren, obs. form of Citeon. 

CitreOUS (si'trfas), a. [f. L. citre-us pertaining 
to the citrus -f -ous.] Lemon-coloured, citrine. 

1866 in Treas. BoL 

Citric (sitrik), a. Chem. [f. L. citr-us citron- 
tree +-10.] Derived from the citron ; as in Citric 
acid: a colourless inodorous acid (CgHgOj), of 
a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Citric ether : the citrate of ethyl. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. 1 . 72. 1813 Sir H. Davy Ap-ic. Chem. 
(1814) 107 The citric acid is the peculiar acid existing in the 
juice of lemons and oranges. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chenn. 
1. 995 Citric acid has a strong, but ple^ant, acidity, in 
which respect it diflfers from tm^taidc acid. Ibid. I. 1001 
Citric ether is . . an oily, yellowish, transparent liquid, with 
an odour resembling olive oil. 

Citril (si-tril). Now only in comb, citril-flncli. 
[app. shortened from it. citHnella, dim. of citrina 
citrine-coloured (bird).] An Italian singing bird 
{Fringilla Citrinella) with a yellow breast. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. TheCitrill or Citrinella 
, .hath . . black Claws. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Citril 
..a name given by many to the citrinella, or verzellino, a 
bird common in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty 
and fine notes. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 4S3/2 The Citril 
Finch. 

tCitrina'de. Obs. razr—'^. App. some kind 
of cosmetic. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas (1554') i. xx. 36 a, If their colour out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or sunne which should them 
stein or fade, .they use Citrinade. 

t Citrinatiou (sitrin^i-J^n). Akh. Obs. [ad. 
med.L. citrindtion-em, implying a vb. *citrindre, 
f. ^citrinus Citrine.] The turning of a substance 
yellow, looked upon as indicating the state of 
perfection or complete digestion. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan, Vem. Prol. ^ T. 263 Of cure silver 
citrinacioun. 1477 Norton Ord. Alck. in Ashm. (1652) 39 
In Malgams, in Blanchers and Citrinacion.s. 1599 Thynne 
Animndv. 38 * Citrinatione perfecte digestione, or the 
cooler provinge the philosophers stoone brought© ahnoste 


to the heighltle of his perfectione. Howelu Lett. 

I. VI. xli. By Heterogeneous and Sophistical Citrinations. 

Citrine (si*trin), a. and sb. Also 5 cytryn(o, 
citryii(e, sitryne, 7 setryne. [a. F. citrin, f. L. 
Vp^Q '^citrin-us, f. citrus, Cf. It. ciirtno, etc.] 

A. adj. Having the light yellow or greenish- 
yellow colour of a lemon or citron; lemon-co- 
loured. Citrine ointment : the common name for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

<71386 Chaucer Knfs T. 2167 His eyen were cytryne. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. x. (1493) 95 The skynne 
is yelowe other citrine. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 

Q a, Citrine or yelowe choler. 1605 Timme Quersit. in. 172 
The wood aloes and citrine or yeallow sanders. 1876 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. 285 Citrine ointment is. .much used. 1879 
L. Wingfield My Lords of Siragne II. v. 120 Dense, 
slippery citrine hair, 

B. sb. 1 . Citrine colour. 

Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 1S2/2 Orange and green 
produce citrine. 1884 Girls Own Mag. 8 Mar, 354/1 The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, and russet 

2 . Min. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine-yellow colour ; also called false topaz. 

1748 Sir J. IriiLL Hist. Fossils 180 Our Jewellers have 
learnt from the French and Italians . . to call it Citrine, 
1794 Kirwan Min. (ed. 2) I. 241 Pale yellow [quartz], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Browning Sor-dello vi. 448 
Cool citrine-crystals. 

So OitriuLeness, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-yellow. J* Citxinity, Alch. [F. citrin- 
Hi, med.L. citrinitas\ =* prec. -f Citrinize v., 
Alch., to render citrine. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim, B iij b, Vnnaturall coler is | 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and clere, that is, 
citrine, in the laste degree of citrines. 1678 R. R[ussell] 
tr. Geberni. n. i. iv. 149 Citrinityor Yellowness is. .a deter- 
minate Proportion of White and Red. Ibid. 11. i. in. xii. 80 
Which citrinizeth (or Colours) it with good Yellowness, 
t Citrinel. Obs. [ad. mod.L. and It. citrinellal\ 
The citril-finch, Fringilla Citrinella. 

1655 Moufet & Bbmnet Healthls Improv. (1746) 188 
Citrinels or Straw-coioured Finshes be very small Birds. 

Citrinous (si*trinas), a. [f.L.*<r/VrJw-?/r + -OUS.] 
Citrine, lemon-coloured. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. i88z in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Citro- : see Cite-. 

Citron (si'tran). Also 5 oitren, 6 citron©, 
cidron, 6-7 oytron, 7 citrion, eittron. [a. F. 
citron citron, lemon, ad. It. citrone, ced?-oite mxg- 
mentative of L. type '^citrum ; cf. L. citmis citron- 
tree, citreum {malum) citron; also Gr. nirpov 
citron : see Citrus.] 

1 . An ovate acid juicy tree-fruit with a pale 
yellow rind. Formerly the name included the 
Lemon, and perhaps the Lime, as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, which is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon. 

(In Fr. this Fruit is called cldrat\ while citron and 
lunon are varieties of the lemon, It. limone.) 

a. 1330 Palscr. 205/2 Citron frute, citron. 1535 Eden 
Decades IV. Ind. u. ix. (Arb.) 131 The kynde of citrons 
which are commonly caukd limones. 

b. 1577 B. Googe Htresbach’sHusb. (1586) 91 The Citron, 
called also the Median, the Per.sian, and the Assirian Apple. 
1591 Percyvall Sp. Diet., Cidral, a tree of cidrons. 1603 
Timme Quersit. i. xiii. 62 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 
1611 CoroR. S.V. Adam, The. .Assyrian Citron, (round, 
and twice as big, as a big Orange). 1620 Venner Fia 
Recta vi. g6 The Citron is like in nature to the Lymon. 
1653 Moufet^ & Bennet Health hnprav. 201 As ripe 
Citrons in Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may no less nourish us. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
179 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick rind is much 
used as a preserve. 

2 . The tree Citrus Medica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C. Limonum, 
and Sweet Lime C. Limetta, which most botanists 
consider to be established varieties that have arisen 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was brought to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of the Christian 
era, though according to Gallesio it was not established 
there before the 3rd or 4th c. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions, 

1330 Palsgr. 205/2 Citron tree, citronnier. 1664 Evelyn 
Kai. Hort. (1729) 227 In the Conservatory. . Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, etc. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet's Success, v. 
(1853) 20 The Citron .. perfumes the air for many miles 
round the city. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens vii. vii. Where 
the citron is in bloom and fruit the whole year round. 

3 . The pale yellow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon) ; « Citrine B. i. 

1610 B. Jonsoti Alch. 11. ii. Your general! colours. .Of the 
pale citron, etc. 1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 308 White mixed 
with citron. 

f 4 . The wood of the African Citrus-tree of the 
ancients : see CiTRUS 2. Also attrib. Obs. 

1636 Cowley Davideis iii. Wks. 1710 II. 401 Beds of 
Lybian Citron. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 115 Gorgeous 
feasts On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone. 1740^ Dyer 
Ruins Rome 492 The citron board, the bowl emboss’d with 
gems. 

f 5 , citron-wciter: see 7 - Obs. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 79 ? 8 A Glass of Wine, or a 
Drachm of Citron, 1733 Pope Ep. Lady 64 Now drinking 
citron with his Grace and Chartres. 
attrib. 1718 Freethinker No. 70. 103 She retires to her 
I Citron Bottle, under the pretence of devotion. 


6. Min, == Citrine B. 2. . 

1838 Feuchtwanger Gems (1859) 261 Citron .. yellow- 
quartz, Scotch pebble. 

7 . attrib. and Comb.,B.s citron bower, grove, pud» 
ding, shadow, tree ; citron-coloured, -hued, -yellow^ 
adjs. ; t citron- water, a liquor made from brandy 
flavoured with citron- oiTemou-peel; citron- wood, 
the wood of the citron-tree; also, that of the 
African Citrus of the ancients (see 4) ; and of a 
West Indian tree, considered by Guibourt to be 
Xanthoxylon emarginatum. 

1814 Southey Roderick v, Many a sunny hamlet. .Whose 
*citron bowers were once the abode of peace. 1638 J* 
Rowland Moufels Theat. Ins. 926 The ^citron coloured 
greater Wasps, 1667 Milton P. L. v. 22 How blows the 
*Citron Grove. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv, Men., 
longe and iene Consumpt, sklendre, browne and *citrea 
hewed. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Ertg. Honsekpr. (1778) 177 
Little ^Citron Puddings. 1830 Tennyson Recollect. Arabia 
Nts, ii, My shallop, .clove The *citron-shadows in the blue. 
1712 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 204 Of a *Citron Smelb 
1362 Turner Herbal ii. 49 b, The *Citron tre . . bryngeth 
furth fruite all tymes of the yeare. 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lock IV. 69 [Could] Like ^Citron-waters matrons’ cheeks in- 
flame. 1750 Coventry Pompey Liit. ji. vi. (1785) 62/8: 
The lady . . took refuge in citron waters. 1712 tr. Pomefs 
Hist. Drugs I. 61 B, The *Citron-Wood, which the Ameri- 
cans call Candle- Wood, because it gives a Lustre or Bright- 
ness in cutting, and serves them for Lights ; is the Trunk 
of a large thick Tree, that grows very common in the 
Leeward Islands. cxZjZ Oxford Bihle-Helps 123 The 
‘ thyine-wood * of Rev. xviii. 12 was called citron-wood 
by the Romans. 

Citron, obs. form of Cithern. 
f Citroned, ppl. a. Drunk with citron-water. 
1734 Young Centaur vi. Wks. (1757) IV. 251 These gor- 
gons, furies, harpies . . genevaed or citroned, 
fCitronize, v. Alch. intr. To become of a citroii 
or yellow colour (cf. Citbinize). 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. Hi. ii. 136 Ten dayes hence He will 
be sillier potate; then, three dayes. Before he citronise. 

tCitniL Obs. Also 5 citmlle, 6~8 citriiH, 
7 citral. [a. F. citrouille, OF. 13th c. ciirole, in 
Berry citmille ( Littrd), ad. It. citriuolo, med.L. ciiro^ 
lus, -tillus, dim. from ^citro, L. citrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Melon ( Cu- 
ezimis Citrullus) ; also applied (both in French 
and English) to the Pumpkin {Cucurbita Pepd). 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. DeP.R. xix. Hi. (1495) 893 Gourdes, 
Citrulles, Melones. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 58 a, 
The greate foure colde sedes, that is to saye, of gourdes, 
cucumbers, melones, and citruls. 1611 Cotgr., Citrouille, 
a Citrull : a Citrull cowcumber or Turkish gourd : a kind of 
melon, in colour and forme resembling a Citron. 1693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Contpl. Card, II. 192 Citrulls or or- 
dinary Pompions, Pumpions, or Pumkins, and Potirons, or 
flat Pumpions, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brings forth in our Climates. 1736 
Bailey Housek. Did. no Citruls boil'd . . till the water be- 
comes clammy. 1755 Johnson, Citrul, the same with 
pumpion, so named from its yellow colour. 

H Citrus (si*tri?s). Bot. [D : cf. Gr. mrpka, 
Kirpiov citron-tree, drpov citron. Frob. ultimately 
of Eastern origin, the citron being described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, whence also 
the name plqRov pajdaeSv Median apple, and the 
specific name Citrus Medica.'] 

1. The Latin name of the citron-tree, now used 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, lime, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties. 

It is still a question how many of these are specifically 
distinct. Lindjey inclined to consider the whole as long- 
established varieties of the citron Citrus Medica. Hooker 
reckons about 5 good species, viz. C. Medica citron (with 
C, Limonum lemon, and C. Limeita sweet lime, as varieties 
sub-species), C. Aurmtimm orange, C. decumana shad- 
dock, and two others. The native region of these appears 
to be northern India, esp. about the eastern end of the 
Himalayas. The earliest known in the west was the citron, 
cultivated by the 4th c. b.c. in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtained by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, and by them 
carried westward, reaching Southern Europe about the 
12th or 13th c, 

1882 Harper* s Mag. Dec. 59/2 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation ofthe citrus fruits. 1883 Century Mag. XXVL S04 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in this belt. 1883 Lady Brassey 
The Trades^ 139 The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelo, and 
every description of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own golden fruit. 

2 . The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, prolmbly Callitris quadrivalvis, the 
fragrant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

1863 Daubenv Trees Anc. 40. 

Cittadel(l, obs. form of Citadel. 

Citte, -ie, obs. forms of City. 

Citterach, obs. form of Cetbrach, scale-fem. 
Cittern, cittren, -on : see Cithern. 

City (si-ti). Forms : 3-^6 cyte, cite, (3 scite), 4 
cety,4-5 cytee, site, 4-6 cit©e,cete, 5 cetie,set©, 

5- 7 citie, 6 cittie, citte, cytte, sy ttey, sittey ; 
also Sc. ciete, oyete, scitie, 6-7 oitty, (7 chitty); 

6- city. [Nl’K. cife, a. OF. citS, eoLrlitx citef, corresp. 
to Pr, ciptat. It. citth, earlier citlade, Romania 
^ckfiade :--L, civitdt-em. By another phonetic pro- 
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CITY. 

cess the Romanic type gave Pr. and Cat* ciutai^ 
Sp. ciudady Pg. cid^e, L. cwitds, -idtem was sb, 
of state or condition f. cJms citizen : its primary 
sense was therefore ‘ citizenship ’ ; thence con- 
cretely * the body of citizens, the community ’ ; 
only in later times was the word taken as *= urbs, 
the town or place occupied by the community. 
The historical relation between the Roman aviids 
and was thus the reverse of that between our 
city and citizeny which however is that of the Gr. 
irbXm and iroXirijs.J 

The name chnias was applied hy the Romans to each of 
the independent states or tribes of Gaul ; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were civitates in 
Britain also in Roman times, the word was not adopted by 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name burh to all 
towns alike. In later times civitas may he found as a Latin 
e(^uivalent of and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap- 
plied to the larger and more important bttr^es^ or 
boroughs, which were the centres of districts, and had in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the ciiis of France. As an English word, die 
is found early in the 13th c., applied, both to foreign, and 
particularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans- 
lation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln. Under the Norman 
kings, the episcopal sees, which were formerly often esta- 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the chief borough 
or ‘city’ of the diocese, as in France ; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identifi- 
cation between ‘city* and ‘cathedral town’; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry VIII, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created ‘cities*. The 
same title has been conferred on all (or nearly all) the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
iQth c. Historians and legal ^antiquaries have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary connexion of 
‘city’ with ‘ cathedral town’, and in recent times the style 
and rank of ‘city’ have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on large and important boroughs which are not 
episcopal seats, Birmingham being the first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman in Macmillan's Mag, May 1889.) 

In Scotland, the style of czVzV«f appears to nave been in- 
troduced from England, after the association of the word 
with the episcopal seats.^ Here, it appears to^have had no 
relation to the size, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David I (12th c.) to every bishop’s seat, even when 
a mere hamlet ; it was only at much later dates that some 
of these dviiates attained sufficient importance to he 
raised to the rank of burghs, while others remained villages. 
In later times, perh. not before the Reformation, dvitas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
episcop^d seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty. The vernacular form ‘ city ’ is found in the 15th c. 
applied to some of the burghs which were dvitaies, and it 
gradually came to be commonly used of certain of the 
kirger of these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. In this sense, the royal burgh of Dundee was 
also created a ‘city’ by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop’s seats, 
or can show dvitas in their early charters, have in recent 
times claimed or assumed the style of ‘city*, though not 
generally so regarded. 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion dvitas ; but some of these 
are mere hamlets, and the term ‘ city ’ is currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thongs Directory it to Dublin, Cork, 

Londonderry, Limerick (‘City of the violated treaty’), 
Kilkenny, and Waterford ; also to Armagh and Cashel, 
but not to Tuam or Galway (though the latter is often 
called ‘the City of the Tribes’). Belfast was, in 1888, 
created a * city ’ by Royal l.etters Patent. ^ 

In other lands now or formerly under British rule, ‘city’ 
is used sometimes more loosely, hut often with more exact 
legal definition than in England. In North America it 
usually connotes municipal autonomy or organization of 
a more complete or higher kind than ‘ town’. See 2 d, e. 
In India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency 
capitals, and to all great towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc., e.g. Benares, Delhi, 
A^a, Lucknow, Indore, Peshawur, etc. 

The distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
also to Romanic languages ; Ger. siadt^ F. vilky It. citia, 
sp. dudade, etc., translate both town and city. 

I. •fl. orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, but app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the OE. hurhy 
Borough. Frequently applied (after dvitas of the 
Vulgate =s TTtJAzy of N, T. Sc LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in the Bible which were really mere villages, 

c.g, Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; h ere, as a literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions.- "■( : 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly tmin, 
borow toun ; for this the later version (Purvey’s) substituted 
dice. Only in Esther ix. 19 do we find borow i&mneSy and 
in Gen, xiii. la tmmms retained. 

1*1225 Ancr. 228 J>e tur nis nout asailed, ne h® cast el, 
ne }?e cite hwon heo beoS biwunnen. 1C1250 Gm. ^ 

2<Sdo Memphin Sat riche cite. C ZZ50 Kentish Serm. in 
O.E.Misc. 26 pe cite of bethleem. ZXX340 Hampole 
xvL 12 Fforthkastand me out of }?« cite. 1388 Wyclif 
Dent. xii. 21 Thou schalt ete in thi citees [1383 burgtounsl. 
— yoslma vii. 2 The citee [1382 bur^town] Bethel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 293 All the laif that duelt into that 
schire. With euerie scitie that wes neir besyde, Bible 
vii. II He went into a citie called Nairn 

2. sj>ec, A title ranking above that of * town ^ 
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a. used vaguely, or of ancient or foreign places of 
note, as capitals, or the like. 

C1380 Sir Fernmb. 283 Be it castel, burgh, outher Cite. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP, R. xiv. ii, (1495) 486 The erthe 
is aournyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughes. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xxv. 93 (Hari- MS.) Plebeius was Emperoure 
Regning in the cete of Rome. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. iv. 
68 An yle named Probane wherin ben founded ten cytees 
and plenteof other townes. 1535 Coverdale Hob. ii. 12 Wo 
vnto him, y*^ buyideth y^ towne with bloude, and mayn- 
teneth y> cite with vnrightuousnes [so Bps’. Bible and 1611 ; 
Wyclif citee , . cytee]. 1355 Fardle Radons Pref. 10 Of 
Tounes, thei made cities, and of villages, Tonnes. 1568 
Bible (Bishops’) i Sam. xxvii. 5 Let them geue me a place 
in some towne in the countrey, .for whyshouldethy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. 1591 Shaks. t 
Hen. VI, 111. iii. 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac’t. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) ^9 delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
1709 Berkeley Mss. Vision § 109 Many houses go to^ the 
making of one city, 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. v, They 
saw a lake, .encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
the capital city [Mexico] rising upon an island in the middle. 
1844 Kinglake Motken xviii, Cairo and Plague 1 During 
the whole time of my stay the Plague was master of the 
city, i860 Hawthorne P'r. ^ It. ^ mis. 11 . 302 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make a city, 1871 Ruskin Munera Pulv. 
(1880) Pref. 8 The city of Paris . . supposed itself, .infinitely 
richer. 

b. Tn England (see the historical sketch above). 
The title appears to be properly relative to ‘ town ’, not to 
‘borough*. ‘Cities’ and ‘towns’, possessing a municipal 
corporation and local autonomy, are alike ‘boroughs’, 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

C1300 Behet 1129 He wende fram GraCntlham ; fyve and 
tuenti niyle also To the cite of Lincolne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. Prol, 160, I haue ysein segges, quod he, in be cite of lon- 
don Beren bi^es ful brigte. 1393 Ibid. C. 1. 177 Ich haue yseie 
grete syres in Cytees and m tounes. 1389 in Eng Gilds 
(1870) 27 A bretherhode of barbres in \>e site of Norwyche. 
1473 War KW. Chron. 2 And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fraunschesses. x^^z~"^Inv. Ch. Goods Stajgs. in 
Ann. Lichfield IV. 68 Solde by the bayles and cominalte 
of the sayd syttey of Lychefeld. 1641 Tertttes de la Ley 
60 That place is commonly called Civitas, which hath a 
Bishop. Yet Master Crompton in his ytcrisdictions, where 
he reckoneth up all the Cities, leaveth out Elie, although it 
hath a Bishop and a Cathedral Church, and putteth in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it hath no Bishop. 
1714 Fortescue-Aland FortesczHs Ab.t. Liw. Mon. 65 
note, Lord Coke’s Observation, that every City is, or 
was, a Bishop's See, is not very exact ; for Leicester which 
is called there a City, never had a Bishop; nor had Glou- 
cester at that time any Bishop, tho’ it is called a City in 
Domesday-book. 1889 Freeman in Macm. Mag. May 29 
A little time back . . Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank of cities. Ibid. 30 
A city does not seem to have any rights or powers as a city 
which are not equally shared by every corporate town. 

e. In Scotland and Ireland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

1454 (18 Dec.) Mimimenia Fr.Pred. de Glasgu. 32 (Maitl. 
Cl.) 176 Johne Steuart, the first provest that wes in the 
Cite of Glasgow. 1477 {27 Jan.) Reg. Ejdsc, Glasg. No. 
453 Hed Court of the Burgh and Cite of Glasgow. 1581 
Acts Pari. Sc. 29 Nov. cap. 60 (18. .) III. 239 The provest, 
baillies, counsall, and communitie of the cietie of Sanctan- 
drois. Ibid, 24 Oct. j2i Jas. VI (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Regalitie as Royaltie, and^ their Baillies to Land- 
wart, and the Provcstesand Baillies of all Burro wes and 
Cities. 1814 Scott Waverley xxxix, He approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city, 1828 — F. M. Perth i, The city was 
often the residence of our monarchs, .although they had no 
palace at Perth. Ibid, vii, The citizens of the town, or, as 
they loved better to call it, the Fair City of Perth, 1840 
Lever //. Lorreguer i. We were dined hy the citizens of 
Cork . . a harder drinking set of gentlemen no city need 
boast. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow. 1889 
Crowft Charter, Dundee, We. .ordain, .that our said Burgh 
of Dundee shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be called and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incident to a City. — Resol. of Town Couticil 
Dundee 5, That the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
hereafter resume and assume the style and title of Lord 
Provost. 

d. in 27. .S'. : * A town or collective body of in- 
habitants incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and aldermen’ (Webster); bnt applied, in the 
newer States, mucb more loosely (see quots.), and 
often given in anticipation. 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different states. 
In some, e-g- Iowa, there are ‘cities of the first class’ with 
above 15,000 inhabitants, ‘cities of the second class* with 
above 2,000, and * incorpomted towns’, differing respec- 
tively in the complexity of their municipal organization, 
division into wards, and extent of municipal powers. 

1843 Marry AT M. Violet xxxii, It is strange that the 
name of city should be given to an unfinished log-house, 
but such is the case in Texas I every individual possessing 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. 18^ Dixoisr 
New Amer. L 36 In a couple of hours, .we are at Junction 
City ; a city of .six wooden shanties where we alight. Ibid. 
xi. 125 At the head of these rolling prairies stands Denver, 
City of the Plains. A few months ago (time runs swiftly in 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. 188a; 
Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1 . 89 In America a ‘ city ’ means 
what we should call a corporate town or municipal borough. 
1883 J. Lawrence Silverland6& (Hoppe) We reached Alta 
city— all mining camps are cities hereabofluts. 18^ J. 
MAcy (Iowa) Ottr Govemmt. The characteristic officers 
of a city are a mayor, councilmen, police judges, and a 
marshall. Mod. On a visit to New York city. 


CITY. 

e. In the dominion of Canada : a municipality 
of the highest class. 

Variously used in different provinces. In Ontario, a 
village, on its population exceeding 2,000, has a right to 
be made a ‘ town , with Mayor and Councillors ; a town, on 
reaching 15,000, has a right to be erected into a ‘city’, 
whereby it is separated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aklermep (instead of Coun- 
cillors); but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into citiesS, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec ‘ town ’ ( = F. villeiiB the normal title for a place 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by the legislature as ‘ cities ’, and have Aider- 
men, in addition to their Mayor and Councillors. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appears to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, ‘town* (=F. ville) being alone recognized. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, there are no * to wns 
only ‘city’ and ‘township or district’ being legally recog- 
nized, the former having a Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes of Qudec 38 Viet. c. 76 § 5 There shall 
be elected . . four competent persons who shall be called . . 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers.^ 1881 Stat. Br. 
Colmnbia c. 16 § 10 In every municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, and in every municipality being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be elected. 1887 
vised Stat. of Ontario c. 184 § 19 In case it appears by the 
census returns .. that a town contains over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, the town may be erected into a city. Ibid. § 68 The 
council of every city .shall consist of the Mayor, .and three 
aldermen for every ward. 

f. City of Eefuge, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled town set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committed manslaughter. 
Moly City, Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
grims and crusaders. Eternal City, City of the 
Seven Bills, Rome : so with many similar epithets, 
for which see their alphabetical places. 

1382^ Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 53 Thei . . carnen in to the 
holy citee. 1388 — Joshua xxi. 13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
[i38zfli3t]. zri4ooMAUNDEV. vii. 73_Fortospekeof Jerusalem, 
the Holy Cytee .. it stont full faire betwene Hille.s. 1611 
Bible Joshua xx. 2 Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 286 Leave the man-slayer 
no city of refuge. 1844 Kinglake Ebt/zen xvi, The Pilgrims 
. . make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

3. a. iransf and fig. from i and 2 , 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6275 Thou, hooly chirche, thou maist be 
wailed ! Sith that thy citee is assayled. isafi Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 138 The capitaynes and knyghtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdeth these citees in 
maunes soule. 1597 Shaks. Lover's ContiL 176 Long upon 
these terms I held my city Till thus he gan besiege me. 
1843MAURYAT JW. Violet xi, The [prairie] dogs never locate 
their towns or cities except where it [grass] grows in abund- 
ance. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang, i,^ 19 The canoe of the 
savage has grown into ihe floating city of nations. 

“b. Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, as in Celestial City, 
Heavenly City, Holy City, City of God, the last 
{civitas Dei) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing an ideal city in the 
heavens 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xlvi. 4 [xlv, 5] The bure of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. — Reth xxi. 2 The holy citee Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun fro heuen of God. 1610 H isaley (title), 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunyan (title) 
Holy Citie, or New Jerusalem, 1678 — Pilgr. 1. 122 Now 
the way to the Ccelestial City lyes just thorow this Town [of 
Vanity], where this lusty Fair is kept. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) ill. 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civitate Dei'. 

4. Tlie community of the inhabitants of a city, 

1382 Wyclif i Sam. iv. 13 That man a’ter that he is goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee sellide. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 11885) 136 Whan the cyte vnder- 
stode this, she began to be sore moeved. 1513 More 
Edw, V (1641) 135 To frame the Citty to their appetite, 

6. The City : short for the City of London, that 
part of London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries, including the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex- 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. Also the corporation 
and citizens. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Prestes, freeres, and 
other sage men of the cytte. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 
67 Know you not the Citie fauours them? 1660 Evelyn 
Diary 10 Feb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down by General Monke which exceedingly exasperated 
the Citty. 1722 De Fa's: Plague (17541 7 There died but 
three, of which not one within the whole City or Liberties, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. no London, in the large sense of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within and without 
the walls, the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Maiy-le-bone, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth. 
1848 Macaulay // zijf. Eng. iii. I. 351 The City is no longer 
regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally feels for his home . . Lombard 
Street and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. They go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. 1884 B. Scott Land, Roll Famexx. Within a 
few months he received the Freedom of the City. 

b. More particularly, the business part of this, 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cial activity. Hence, the commercial and business 
community here located. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xcvii, An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d’ye-call’em in the city, 1823 Lamb Elia i, 
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Blind to the deadness of things (as they call them in the 
city). 1865 Bright S/. on Canada. 13 Mar. (1868) 67 It is 
said that ‘the CityVjoins in this feeling. .Well, 1 never 
knew the City to be right, c 1875 Mrs. Alexander VVooiii 
o't xxxiv, Garret and Oldham are going to smash . . They 
are something in the City, are they not ? 

6 . As the equivalent of Gr. L. civitas, in 
the original sense of a self-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. 

1540 -1 'Kx.'ion: Image Gou.^ 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
is a Citee, doeth not call it a jjlace builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saieth that it is a companie, 
whiche hath sufficlencie of Huyng, and is constitute or as- 
sembled to the entent to liue well. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 
199 What is the Citie, but the People? True, the People 
are the Citie. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. v, § 9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Society, and also a civill 
Person. 1751 pHAMBERS Cycl s.v., CzV", in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all its depen- 
dencies constituting a particular republic. — Such as are, 
still, several Cities of the empire, and the Swiss cantons. 
1781 Gibbon Dect.^ F.xvii. IL 69 The fEdui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul. 1847 Grote 
Greece n, ix.(i849) III. 31 The restoration of a government 
of personal will in place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City. 1873 Mo^iLEY F onssean II. loi We 
seem to be reading over again the history of a Greek city. 

J.1. AUrzd. and Comd. (Frequently with special 
reference to London.) 

7. attrib. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a city 
or the City. (Often hyphened, as in next.) 

<71300 K. Alis. 7543 Theyrideth dale and doune, That 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 7 W^ 
oute ^ cite townes ende, 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. x. 31, I am 
attended at the Cyprus groue . . 'Tis South the City Mils. 
— Timon III. vi. 75 Make not a Citie Feast of it. C1611 
2nd Maiden's Trag. iv. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 449 A great 
city-pie brought to a table. 1644 Bulwkr Chiron. 105 The 
Citie-people accustomed . . to approve the gesture of the 
Player. 16.^9 G. Daniel Trinarch. Hen. F, cclxiv, While 
Cittie- Liveries . . resolve it to their Cost, a 1704 T. Brown 
Pleasant Wks. 1730 I. iii Confirm our City-youth in 
the true principles of their ancestors. 1725 Swift Drapie'ds 
Lett. V, Let me have . . good city security against this pes- 
tilent coinage. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 06 What City Swans 
once sung within the walls. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life 
Johnson Wks. 1 . 434 To this person, as to a city-friend, 
Mr. Garrick held himself obliged. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
BoZt Loud. Recreations, The regular city man, who leaves 
Lloyd’s at five o’clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or elsewhere. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. C^oncl. loi Tlie city-roar that hails Premier or king ! 
1864 — Sea Dreams 5 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the giant-factoried city-gloom. ^1875 Mrs. Alexander 
WooifC o’t xxxiv, The Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
state of City affairs. 

8 . General comb. a. attributive, as city-botmds, 
•clerk, t -colony, -community, -cross, -dame, -gate, 
-government, -knight, -moat, -soldier, -solicitor, 
-wall, -way, -woman, -work; b. objective, as 
city-builder, -burner, -founder, -razer ; e. instr. 
and locative, as city-bom, -bound, -bred, -crested, 
-dubbed, -planted, adjs. 

1S98GRENEWEY Tacims' Ann. i. viii. (1622) 14 A multitude 
of *citIe-borne bondmen, and after made free. 1866 Yates 
Land at Last II. 113 (Hoppe) *Ci^-bound clerks. 1735 
Thomson Liberty i. 213 Within the *City-bounds the desert 
see. 1883 Lpool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A *city-bred child. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, ‘ If this other wench.’ said the 
■*city-clerk, ‘can speak to her sister'. 1864 Tennyson Sea 
Dreams X A city clerk, but gently born and bred. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 413 As men go to the *city-colony erected 
by Sylla. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. Prel. Remarks (1876) 10 The 
whole of these *city-communities were either conquerors or 
conquered. 1598 Marston Pygmal. Sat. x. 125 The subtile 
*Citty-dame. 1636 Massinger Bashful Lover iv. i, Five- 
hundred *City-dubbed Madams. x6io Healey St.Atig. 
Citie of God 542 The humanists cannot agree about the first 
*City-founder. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, in, i. 252 Come, 
lie conuey thee through the ^City-gate. 1656 T. Harring- 
ton Oceana (1771 ' 158 1 Jod.) This alteration of *city-govern- 
ment, 170s De Foe True-bor7i Engl, i. 364 Innumerable 
*City knights we know. 176X Colman& Garrick Clandes- 
tine Marr. r. ii (Hoppe), I have no patience with the pride 
of your city knight’s ladies. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 
IV. 295 I’he dutchess’s gaiden lies near the *cIty-moat. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson Wks. L 433 Mr. Pater- 
son, the *cidy-solicitor. 171a Steele Sped. No. 428 f i 
Every great shop within the ^City-walls. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing My Doves xi, To move Along the *city-ways. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. h. vii. 75 The *City woman beares The 
cost of Princes on vnworthy shoulders. 

9. Special comb., as city-arab (see Aeab 5 ) ; 

City-article, the editorial article or summary of 
financial and commercial news in a London (or 
other) newspaper ; city-awems, book-name for the 
'pla.nt Ceum urbamtm; City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
ancient trade guilds of London : see Compant ; 
City-coinmissioners, officials who superintend 
the sewerage of the Clity ; city-court, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates; in 
U. S. the municipal court of a city, consisting of 
the mayor or recorder and aldermen (Webster); 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City news in a journal ; city-father {poefl), a 
civic ruler ; f city-man, a citizen ; a man of 
the (same) city (cf. ; city-mission, 

a religious and benevolent mission to the poor and 
abandoned classes of great cities; so city-mis- 
sionary ; f city-poet, a poet appointed by the 


citizens of London (see quots.); city-marshal, 
-remembrancer, -ward, etc. ; see Maeshal, 
Remembeancbb, Ward, etc. 

18S4 J. E. Taylor Sagacity 4- Morality Plants i8x The 
■•^city Arabs who sell fusees in the streets. ^1300 K. Alls. 
1618 The *cite-men weoreu _wel wyght. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies, Devon 271 Being intimate with his City-man 
. . Baldwin of Devonshire. 1632 Massinger City Madam 
ly. ii, The *City Marshall !.. And the Sheriff! I know 
him. 1714 Lotid. Gaz. No. 5261/3 The two City Marshals 
on Horseback, with their Men on Foot to make Way. 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Labotir I. 346 (Hoppe) The *City- 
Mission . . might be made productive of real and exten- 
sive good. Ibid. I. 23 They respect the *City Mission- 
aries, because they read to them. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 88 
note. The Pageants . . being . . at length abolish’d, the em- 
ployment of *City-Poet ceas’d. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Dry den Wks. IL 348 Settle was. .made the city poet, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of these bards he was the last. 

Lienee mnee-wds. Ci'tycism, city manners, etc. ; 
Ci*tydom, a domain or state constituted by a city ; 
Ci'tyisli, smacking of the city; Ci'tyness, city 
quality ; Ci'tysMp, a city with its territory ; cf. 
township. 

1599 B. JoNsoN CywMzVxiPm.v.iv, Transform'd from his 
original Citycism. 1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 
460 The early Aryans . . resembled the Hellenic race . . in 
being split up into a number of small States or citydoms. 
1881 Mrs. Riddell Palace Gardens xxi. 194 Delightful 
people . . not cityish or snobbish. 1662 Fuller Worthies, 
Dezfon (i8ii)I. 290 (D.) They take exception at the very 
Title thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politic, ’ as if unequally yoked ; 
Church with some mixture of Citynesse. 1870 R. Black 
tr. Guizot's Hist. France {1872) I. v. 77 Lugdunum -. be- 
came . . the favourite cityship^ and ordinary abiding- place 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 

Cityful (si tiful). [f. CiTY-h-EUL.] As many 
as a city will contain. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vii. 239 Five city-fulls of men. 
c 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie vii, He gazed . . from the 
midst of a city-ful of his fellows. 

Cityfy (sitifai), v. colloq. [f. City + -py. Cf. 
countryfy, churchify, etc.] trans. To make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
a city. Esp. Cityfied ppl. a. 

r883 E. M. Bacon Boston (Mass.) 138 Attempts have 
been made to give the Common a more citified name. 1884 
Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 238/2 Every one looks more or less 
‘ cityfied 

Cityless (si-tiles), a. [see -less.] 

1 . Without a city or cities, having no city. 
<11400-50 Alexander 22ZS Sirres, by my sothe, quod 
segge, Sitiles I hi^t. Qwi so . . How tidis it ]?e & tounles 
J>i toname is callid? 1658 W. Burton liin. Anton. 159 
Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, of 
being City-lesse in Caesar's dales. 1872 Longf. Chrisitis 
199 The cityless river, that flows From fountains that no 
one knows, Through the lake of Galilee, 

1 2 . nonce-use. That is no city, Ohs. 
x6io Holland Ca^nden's Brit. ii. Irel. 86 In steed of a 
city it is altogether as one saith iroAt? awoKis that is A City 
Citylesse, or The remains of that which was a city. 

Ci’tyward, adv. [see -ward.] Toward, or in 
the direction of, the city (orig. to the city-ward'). 

<11400-50 Alexander 2847 To he cite-ward of Susys him- 
selfe he aproches. 1523 Ld. Berners F'roiss. 1 . xvi. 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Citewarde. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 - IL Jmls. (1872) 1 . i As we drove city-ward. 

b. Also capable of being used attrib. or zs adj., 
as in ^the cityward view, course, route, etc.' 
Citywards, adv. [see -WARDS.] ■* prec. 

1867 Yates Black Sheep II. 231 (Hoppe) As he went 
Citywards that morning. 1873 B. Taylor Faust IL in. 171 
Accents of Discord clang through the field City- wards. 

[Civantick, in edd. Pepys (24 May 1668) : cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraphic^ 

Cive (.soiv), A small species of Allium, now 
more commonly called Chive, q.v. 

Cive, obs. form of Sieve, 

Civery, var. of Severy : see also Cibory. 
Civet (si ’vet), Also 6 zenet, 6-7 sivet, 7 
cyvefe, 7-9 civit. [a, F. civette (15th c. in Littre, 
both for the beast and the perfume). It. zibetto, 
med.L, zibethum, med.Gr. fairlrzoy, all originating 
in the Arab, name zabdd, zubdd. (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app. lost, must have come be- 
tween the Arabic and the European words.) See 
also Zibet. 

The Arabic lexicographers connect the word with zdbada 
to cream, foam, zubd iroXla, oxtssa., zubbad^ cream, etc., as 
if orig. applied to the secretion ; butDevic inclines to think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 
words and the name of the quadruped, which was perh. 
adopted from some African language,] 

1 . A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. Specifi- 
cally, the central African species, Viverra civetta, 
an animal ranking in size and appearance between 
the fox and the weasel. Often called more fully 
Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic species V. zihetha 
is often distinguished by the variant name Zibet. 
The Javanese species is the Rasse. 

I 1532 New Year's Gifts m Cal. St. Papers Hen. VII I, V. 
I 329 A beast called a civet. 1352 Huloet, Ciuet, beast, 

I cibeta. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) S8s A Zibeth 
1 or Sivet.,which was brought out of Africa. 1774 Goldsm. 


Nat. Hist. Anim. (1862) I. xiv. 234 The Dog kind . . the 
Dog, the Wolf . . the Civet. 1834 M'^Murtrie CuviePs 
Anim. Kingd. 66 In the true Civets there is a deep pouch 
divided into two sacs, filled with an abundant pomraade of 
a strong musty odour, secreted by glands which surround 
it. i86x tx. Moquht-Tandon III. ii. 115 The 

Common or true Civet , . inhabits Guinea, Congo, and 
Ethiopia. This mammal is about twenty-eight inches long. 

2 . A yellowish or brownish unctuous substance, 
having a strong musky smell, obtained from sacs 
or glands in the anal pouch of several animals of 
the Civet genus, especially of the African Civet- 
cat. It is used in perfumery. 

1553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 26 margin, Siuet or 
muske. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial, a^st. Feuer Pest. (1888)98 
Muske and Zeuet in euery place did abounde. 1594 Blun- 
DEViL Exerc. v. viii. (ed. 7) 549 The precious grease or 
humour, which they call Civet and Zibeth. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. 111. ii. 69 Ciuet is of a baser birth then Tarre, the 
verie vncleanly fluxe of a Cat. 1607 To^sell Fourf. Beasts 
(1673) 586 This Sivet is an Excrement. 1781 Gowper Con- 
versation 283, I cannot talk with civet in the room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 1840 Barham Ingol. 
Leg. 273 Assafeetida mix’d with your bouquet and civet. 

b. transf. and Jig. Anything perfumed with 
civet ; anything acting as a perfume. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll in. 36 Confer It to the Civetts of 
an Officer, Whose Tooth -picker. .Betrayes him Sleeping. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. v. ii To make a civet of their song 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as civet-basket, -box, -violet ; 
civet-smelling, -tanned, adjs. ; civet-like adj., adv. 

1654 pAYTON Fest. Notes ii. vi. 60 They who. .busie them- 
selves in rock-work, in ^Civet-baskets, in waxen Fruit-Trees. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 204 His Name has been to me as 
a *Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Peiffumes. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba v, xxxvi, In thy turn, die ^'civet-like at last In the 
dung-perfume of thy sanctity 1 1616 R. C. Times' Whis. 
III. 979 Or kembe his *civet lockes. 1596 Fitz-geffray^'zV 
F. Drake (1881) 63 A *civet-smellinge damaske rose, 1856 
R. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) I. 151 You feather-brained, 
*civet-tanned puppet of a man. 1709 Tatler No. 101 P 5 
His Amber Orange-Flower, Musk, and *Civet -Violet, put 
, .into an Handkerchief, shall have the same Effect, 
t Civet, sbA Obs. Also 6 cyuet, siuet, sinetli. 
[a. F. civette dim. of cive'. see Chive. (Mis- 
printed in 16th c. herbals sinet and swethf\ 
=*=CiVE or Chive {Allium Schmnoprasmn'). 

1531 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb.,ltm, tor Cyvitt 
sede. 1548 Turner Names ofHerbes, Gethium , . a ciuet. 
1562 Herbal n. 9 a, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyue, 
or a Ciuet, or a Chyue. Ibid. n. 101 b, Our siuet called in 
Duche schnitlauch is gethium. 1578 Lyte Dodoensv. Ixxv. 
643 Turner. .Englisheth by al these names a Cyue, a Ciuet, 
a Chyue, or Sweth. 1597 Gerarde Herball i. Ixxxvii, 
Ciues is called, .in English Ciues, Chiues, Ciuet and Sweth. 
1712 J. James tr. Blond’s Gardening 65 Fine small Grass, 
resembling Civet. 

t Civet, sb.l^ Obs, [a. F. civet ; Cotgr. has 
^ des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine ; then strained 
and spice put to them ; an excellent sauce'. Ac- 
cording to Littrd identical with OF. civi, and con- 
nected with Chive. Med.L. hadaz'(?/<z: see 
Babee’s Bk. 11.42 ^ Garni oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur '.] 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1730-6 Bailey Civet, (with French 
Cooks) a particular way of dressing chickens, hares, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, and then stewing them in 
broth. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet, s, v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Sta^, or Roe-buck, may be thus order’d. 

Civet, V. [f. Civet sb.^] To perfume with 
civet. Hence Civeted ppl. a. 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. xxviii, And civilizd, or ciuited . . 
kisse the hand. 1785 Cowper Tiroc. 83a Fops. .lady-Hke 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen. 

Civet-cat. = Civet i. (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet.) 

1607 Topsell Fottrf. Beasts (1673) 585 Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-cat. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (.1670) 415 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, is a beast bigger than any cat and lesser than a 
Badger. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 183 All your courtly 
civet-cats can vent, Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
1770 Gray Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? 1813 Milburn Comm. I. 

104 Civet, .is produced by an animal called the civet cat. 

Civic (si'vik), a. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -icke, 7-8 
-ick. [a. L. czvic-us belonging to citizens, f. czvis 
citizen ; cf. F. civique,'} 

1 . Of, pertaining, or proper to citizens. 

1790 Burke Fr, Revol. Wks, V. 271 Of late they distin- 
guish it by the name of a Civick Education. 1803 A nn. 

, Rev. L 298 Volney printed a civic catechisrn. 1827 Southey 
I Penins. War II. 596 Efforts, .for organizing a civic and 
I national resistance. 1871 Blackie B'our Phases i. 16 He 
I displayed a civic virtue on other occasioris. 

b. Civic crown coronet, gdrland, wreath) 

; [L. corona czvic(i\ : a garland of oak leaves and 
I acorns, bestowed as a much-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life of a fellow-citizen in war. 
This was ai>p. the earliest use of the word : it was also 
I the chief use in Latin. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apophth, 254 a, A garlande ciuike . . 

; whiche was woont to bee made of oken leues. 1601 Hol- 
I land Pliny I, 113 The ciuick coronets . . presented vnto 
' such as had rescued a Romane citizen, and saued his life. 
1629 Massinger Picture ii. ii. The civic garland, The 
mural wreath. 1649 Marvell Poems Wks. 1 . Pref. 53 Our 
' civil warrs have lost the civick crowne. 1843 Tennyson 
Vision Sin iv, Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; In her right 
a civic wi'eath, In her left a human head. 


crricAL, 

(ii). Ar€k. 'A garland of oak leaves and acorns, 
often used as an ornament * (Gwilt). 

2. Of or pertaining to a city, borough, or muni- 
cipality ; «« Ci®Y attrib. 

Jcfisfi Blount Glossagr.^ Civick^ pertaining to tbe city. 
s8i6 Btron CA- Hmr. ni. Ixiv, The unambitious heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 1835 T. Hook 
(S’. Gumey III. ii. (G), In the civic acceptation of the 
word, I am a merchant ; — amongst the vulgar, I am called a 
drysalter. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 354 The first civic 
magistrate. S876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4. (1882) 191 
Xondon took the lead in this new development of civic life, 
b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality, 

®8a* Byron ^nan v. xxxvii, That he.. Should now be 
butcher’d in a civic alley. *836 Hor. Smith 7 'm Trumj^. 
I. 24 His shouldeus, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the expence of the coiporation. 1845 R. 
Hamilton Eof. Educ. X\x. (ed. 2) 51 Civic residence is our 
mculiarity. 1877 Mrs. Olipkant Makers Flor. vi. 165 
This mood of mmd is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmosphere of the town. 

3, Of or pertaining to citirenship ; occasionally 
in contrast to military^ ecclesiastical ^ etc. ; civil. 
Civic calk [F. serment cimque'\ ; an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded from 
citizens in the French Revolution, 

*789 Sparks Corr. Amer. Mev. (1853) IV. 262 Your militaiy 
rank holds its place in my mind notwithstanding your civic 
glory, xjpi Burke Left. Member Nat. Assetnbly^ Wks. 
VI. 13 [Cromwell] chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
government. 183a tr. Sismondi's Hal. Rep. xvi. 344, 4000 
spldjers drawn only from among families having a right to 
sit in the council-general, were called the civic militia. 
3t84s: W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Jsl. I. 56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. 1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod, 
Gr. II. I. 13 That career of progress which afterwards made 
her [Greece] the teacher, not only of science, letters, and 
art, hut of civic wisdom. 

tCiirical, «. Ohs. [f. as prec. -prec. 

160Z Fuleecke Pandects Lata Nations 64 He had pur- 
chased fourteene civicall crowns. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus 41 The Triumphal Oval, and Civkall Crowns 
of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

Civically (si-vikali), adv. [f. prec, + In 
a civic manner or sense. 

x$3r Brathwait WMmzies^ Quest-man 79 Her tongue 
too civically mirtdng, for vulgar attention. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XL, 83 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospitality than Sir Peter. 1875 Mor- 
LEY Rousseau II. 18^ Just government or unjust, .civically 
elevating or demoralising. 

C^Ylcism (si’visiz’m), [f. Civic + -ism.] Civic 
system or organization ; the principle that all citi- 
zens have equal rights and duties. 

X874 Cmtenip. Rev. XX III. 599 The spirit of freedoin, 
the^assertion of natumi right, and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man (merely as Man) over his fellow— Civicism. 
lUd. XXIV. 373 The partially allied, partially conflicting 
dements of Paganism and Civicism. 

Civioize, v. nonce-wd. £see -IZE.] trans. To 
make civic or urban, 

1888 Ch. 'Rimes 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the counties. 

Civics, [pi. of Civic used as sb., on analogy 
of politics^ etc. ; see -ics.] That part of political 
science which is concerned with the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 23 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics 
as a special preparation for the duties of citizenship. 1888 
Boston (Mass.) yml. 13 Oct. 3/5 The question of the day, . 

* The End to be Kept in View in Teaching Civics 
Civil (si'vil), a. Also 4-7 with usual inter- 
change of ft and zi, i and y, i and //, le. [a. ¥. 
civil ad. L, cwtl-is of or pertaining to citizens (f. 
clvis citizen), their private rights, etc., hence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct from the soldier; and citizen-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. The sense-development, 
being already effected in L., has received only 
slight extension in Fr. and Eng.] 

1, Of or belonging to citizens ; consisting of citi- 
zens, or men dwelling together in a community, as 
in civil society j civil life ; also, of the nature of a 
citizen, as f civil many^ civil creature* The literal 
sense * of citizens * is rare (quot. 1 848 ). 

ISSW* Shaks. Rom.^ ^ul Prd. (Globe), Where civil blood 
makes civil hands unclean. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. § 10 
(R.) Ciaill Society doth more content the nature of man 
then any priuatekind of solitary liuing. xsjfS Florio, Inur- 
bare, to endenizen, to become or make a citizen, or a ciuill 
man. 1653 Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) 63 Man as a Civill 
creature, was directed to this form of .subjection. <i»x684 
Earl Roscom. (JJ, Civil life was by the muses taught, 
*690 J. Harrington Def. Rights Unvv. Oxford 7 And for 
a civil man to go to the Vice Chancellor for leave to be 
out of his house, a 1770 J ortin Serm. VII. L 14 Since then 
infants are subjects of the State and members of civil 
society. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 669 The proudest 
c^itals of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. 

2. Of or pertaining to the whole body or com- 
munityof citizens; pertaining to the organization 
and internal affairs of the body politic, or state. 

1494 Fabyan 4 London, that auncyent Cytie . . I thynke 
somwiiat to expresse, Of theyr good ordre, and Cyuyle 
polycy, That they so ionge haue ruled tbeyr Cytie by. 1553 
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EdEn Treat. Nesm Ind. (Arb.)34 The inhabitantes. .keepe 
also a certayn ciuile iustice andfrendly loue one to another. 
^z%6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xv. § s To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. <3:1656 Bp. Hall Art Divine 
Medit. xiv, The Heathen Romans entred not upon any 
publike civill businesse, without, etc. *765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 1. xii. 309 The civil state consists of the nobility 
and the clergy. 183a Mackintosh EtJu Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 37 If he had turned to civil institutions, he might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

5. Civil war, strife, troubles, etc. : such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 
community. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls> IV. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bygan bytwene Julius and . . Pompeus. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cxviii. 93 A louer of cyuyle batayle. 1550 j. Coke Eng. ^ 
Fr. Herald § 24 (1877J dsContencions and warres, .amonge 
themselves or with theyr neyghbours, whichethe Romaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. 1559 Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. 
I. App. vii. 12 As we see for civill quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable. 1568 Grafton 
Ckron. II. 62s I)omesticalldyscorde,and cyvill discencion. 
*579 Fulke Ref. Rost el 763 Bymeanes ofciuil and externe 
warres. 1593 Skaks. Rich. //, in. iii. X02 With ciuill and 
vnciuill Armes._ 1595 — John iv. ii. 247 Hostilitie, and 
ciuill tumult reignes. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars ii. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be tome. 1711 Addison No._i2S?3 

A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its full Violence, 
exerts itself in Civil War and Bloodshed. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 172 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, ix. 145. 

b. The Civil War: in England applied speci- 
fically to the straggle between the Parliament and 
Charles I in the 17 th c. ; in U. S. often to the 
War of Secession, of 1861 - 5 . 

[1649 Bp. Reynolds vi. 104 We are now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre.] 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 
313 ? 16 The Civil War broke out . . one of them followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royal Party. <2 1834 Mack- 
intosh Revolution Wks. 1846 II. 13 Their sufi'erings in the 
royal cause during the civil war. 

f 4. Civic, municipal. Civil crown: « civic 
crown. Ohs. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vi. xiii. 37 With ciuile crownis of 
the Strang aik tre. 1590 Marlowe Edw. If, iii. ih. 30 
Make England’s civil towns huge heaps of .stones. 1713 
Guardian {x-j 56) I. No. 49. 215 The folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who . . is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
enjoyments. 

o. Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxix. 281 The power 
which the community leaves him pos.sessed of with respect 
to his own conduct, may he called his civil liberty. 1793 
Blackstone Comm. led. 12) 149 That system of laws, .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil Iil>erty. 184X Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 62 
Slaves have no civil liberty; but are entirely under the 
authority of their owners. 

6 . Becoming or befitting a citizen. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 44 These uii cardynall 
vertues, Temperaunce, Justice ciuyle or morall. Fortitude 
, .and Prudence. 1628 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixii. (1677) 28S 
There is a Civil Hatred when men in general detest Vice. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 21/2 To esteem tlie 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away the eternity of hatred, civil, H. Walpole 

Vertue*s A need. Faint, (1786} IV, 61 For the instruction of 
heathen children in Christian dutiesand civil knowledge. 1862 
Merivale Rom, Emp, (1865) IV. xxxiii. 105 It was civil, in 
the Roman sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
citizens. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg, Ethics Introd. 7 That 
civil spirit through which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. 

t 7. Having proper public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-goverued. Ohs. 

1591 .Shaks. Ttw Gent. v. iv. 156 They are reformed, 
cinifl, full of good. 1599 — Hen. V, 1. ii. 109 The ciuil Citizens 
kneading vp the bony. x6oo Dvmmok 'treat. Irelastd (1843) 
13 The south parte [of the County of Wexford] as the more 
cyvill. 1606 SuAKs. Ant. ^ Cl. v. i. 16 CiuUl streets, 1641 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 37 A more quiet, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than. .Antwerp. 1659 Milton Rnpi. 
Commw, (1847) 439/2 That Army, lately so renown’d for the 
ci vilest and best order’d in the world. 1685 Mordeh Geogr. 
Rectified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Lslandj, Civil in its 
self, and a good additional strength to the British Empire. 

8 . In that social condition which accompanies 
and is involved in citizenship or life in communi- 
ties ; not barbarons; civilized, advanced in the arts 
of life. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arh.) 36 A region wel in- 
habited and ful of ciuile people. 1579 Cyuile Vncyuile 
Life To Rdrs., Wee that inhabit a most cyuill Gountrey. 
i|^9 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesu I. ii, (Arb.) 30 Among the 
Latines of the ciuiller ages. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men ; and Savage Men more than 
Civil. 1682 Milton f/zjFif. Mosc. Pref. 567 Muscovy. .being 
the most northern region of Europe reported civil 1697 
Potter Antiq, Greece ii. v. (1715) 237 The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Civil or barbarous. 1708 J. Chamber- 
LAYNE St Gt Brit. ii. I. il (1:743) 31? On the other side. . 
the People are much more civil 1829 Southey 0 . Nmnnan 
vii, As in civil, so in barbarous states. 1841 Catlin N. 
Amer. Ind. (1844) IL xxxyi 32 From ray long silence of 
late, you will no doubt have deemed me out of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world, 
f 9. Educated ; well-bred ; refined, polished, 

* polite ^ Ohs* a. of persons. 

1567 Maplet O. p'oresi yz A kinde of Sirmphome whiche 
the common sort call a Pipe : the learned and more ciuil 
kinde ofmen name it aDulcimer. axstANymmSchalem, 
n. (Arh.) 130 A learned preacher, or a Cimll lentleman. 
1628 Wither Brit. Eememh. 29 Unbeseeming jests, And 
stufife which every civill eare detests. 1647 Evelyn Corr. 


Civili. 

(1857) ni. 5 My character . . for the civilest Traveller that 
ever returned. «i704 Locke Lett. (1708) 31 , 1 know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow themselves. 

b. of things. 

xS5i Robinson tr. More's Utop. i. (Arh.) 64 This schole 
phiiosophie . . thinketh all thinges mete for euery place. 
But there is an other philosophye more ciuile, why die 
knoweth - . her owne stage. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
III. xviil (Arb ) 200 The Greekes call it Asteistxitis, we may 
terme it the ciuill iest. 1612 Brerewood Lang. ^ Relig. 
iii. 23 To their own languages, which they held to be more 
civil than the Roman. 1716 Cibber Love Makes Man iv. 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation, 
e. Public, popular. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xl § 3 The conceits .. fnow 
almost made Ciuile) of the Maistring Spirite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like. 

f 10. Of apparel. Not gay or showy ; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, custom?, etc. Ohs. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Shtnes 1. (Arh.) 13 In words, is he cir- 
cumspect : in lookes, graue ; in attire, ciuill 16x1 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx. 105 Wantonly clad in the habit of an 
Amazon woman ; alwayes costly, but seldorae ciuill. 16x2 
T. Taylor Comm. Tiuts il ii Let this w'ork be neuer so 
ciuill and seemely. cxiizz Fletcher Woman’s Prize in. 
iii, That fourteen yards of satten giue my woman ; I do not 
like the colour — 'tis too civill. a x6gx Virgin’s CompL in 
Bayford Ballads (1878) 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 
Pretty Maids in civil Dress. 

1 11. Humane, gentle, kind. Ohs. 

1613 R, C. 'Table Alph. (ed. 3', Cinill, honest in conuer- 
sation, or gentle in behauiour. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace (1851) 557 Poynings Act, which was.. the ciyillest 
and most moderate acknowledgment impos’d of thir de- 
pendance on the Crown of England. i66x 'Trial James in 
Howell St 'Trials (1816) VI. 104 The sheriff and hangman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down, 1684 tr, Eutropius vn. 12 1 
He was so civil in his government at Rome, that none ever 
w'as punished. 

12l. Polite or courteous in behaviour to others ; 
sinking, in recent use, to ‘ decently polite * up to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy’, 
or the merely negative sense of *not (actually) 
rade’ ; while courteous and polite denote positive 
qualities. 

Cotirteous is thus more commonly said of superiors, civil 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the possibility of 
incivility or rudeness. 

1606 Holland Sreeton. loi A passing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant W'bich hee uttered in the Senate. 1647 Clar- 
endon Hist. Rcb. I. U843) a A man . . whom he had en- 
deavoured by many civil offices to make his Friend, 1653 
Walton Angler i. 38 We’I drink a civil cup to all the Otter 
Hunters that are to meet you to morrow. 1681 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 130 Your verjr civil and obliging letter. Z718 Free- 
thinker No. 61. 38 A youth ought . . always to .shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elders. 1760 Ooldsm. Cit. W. Ixxvii, They 
were certainly the civillest people alive. ^ 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride <5- Prej. xviii, With an expression of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her. x8x4 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI 1 . 
138, I am sorry to add that I did not receive so civil an 
answer as ought to have been given to any body, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) 1 . 231 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. 1840 Lever //. Lorreqner 
ii. The proud Earl of Callonby, who never did the ‘ civil 
thing ' anywhere. ^ Mod. ‘ I hope he an.swered you politely.* 
‘ Wdl, he was civil, which is something.’ 

13. transf Of animals and things. 

XS72 Bossewell Armorie ii, 70b, Aristotle saithe, that 
the Crane is a ciuill byrde. Quia sub Duce dejjit. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 71 The nils of the Alps, waxing more 
mild and ciuil <21667 Jer. Taylor Serm. (1678) 326 A 
Lybyan Tiger, .shut up and taught to eat civil meat. xSSy 
Stevenson Undenvoods 1, ii. 3 Let the streams in civil 
mode Direct your choice upon a road. 

II. Since civil connotes what pertains to the 
citizen in his ordinary capacity, it is distinguished 
from various words expressing specific depart- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 
tive term. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879)11. xHv. 780 The word civil 
has about twelve difierent meanings ; it is applied to all 
manner of objects which are perfectly disparate. As opposed 
to criminal, it means all law not criminal ^ As opposed to 
ecclesiastical it means all law not ecclesiastical ; a.s opposed 
to military it means all law not military ; and so on, 

14. Distinguished from military: non-military- 
Also (as in Civil Sebvice), ixcim. military and 
naval. 

x6xz Davies Why Ireland, etc, (1747) 70 Sir Anthony St. 
Leger .. performed great service in a ciuill course . . Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martiall course. 1632 G. Herbert 'Tetnfie, Chnrch-Porck 
xxxiv. Game is a civil gunpowder, in peace Blowing up 
houses with their whole increase. 1738 Glover Leonkias i. 
411 Around him flow’d In civil pomp their venerable robes. 
174X Middleton _OV<?n> (1742) II. vii. 278 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the bonester 
side ; but when it came to arms the stronger. x8a6 Cooper 
Mohicans i, A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ii. ^,ed. 5) 6 His 
sovereignty was civil as well as military. 

16. Distinguished from non- eccle- 

siastical; and, with extended application, non- 
religious, non-sacred, secular, 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. xiii. i One is of the civill Roman 
Empire . , another of the Ecclesiastical or PropheticalL 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 34 Both in religious and civill 
Wisdome. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 67 To inundate 
things sacred and civil X756-7 tr. Keyslers 7 V<zw. (1760) 
in. 288 Civil and canon law, civil and ecclesiastical history. 
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275^ Burke Fr, Rez*. Wks. V. 106 Talents ancf virtues, 
civil, military, or religious. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. PMLos. 
Wks. 1346 I. 37 Civil and ecclesiastical oppressors. 

fb. Theol. Naturally good or virtuous, but 
unregenerate ; moral ; good as a citizen, but not 
as a saint. civil righteousfiess. Obs. 

1619 W. ScLATER Expas. I 77tess, (1630) 40 A ciuill Chris- 
tian obseruing these duties without knowledge of their 
iniunction in the Word of God, is as farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Hpthen Moralists. 1635 Gouge Comm. Heh. 
II. 470 Meere civill men are such as suppose all religion to 
consist in the externall duties^ of the second Table. 1663 
Blair Atitohiog. i. (i848t 4 Being then only civil, till many 
years thereafter the Lord sho wed her mercy. 1676 W. Row 
JSiait^s A jitohiog. x. (1848) 166 Many that were civil 
before having become exceedingly loose. 

e. Civil Magisb‘ate\ the temporal authority as 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical. 

^ 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. RcUg. ii, 16 Luther admonish- 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV, 108 An entire exemption of it’s clergy from any inter- 
course with the civil magistrate. 

10. Lmu. Distinguished from criminal'. Pertain- 
ing to the private relations between members of a 
community, and to tine legal proceedings employed 
in settling them. Also distinguished ixom political 
(as in ‘political offence, trial’, etc.) 

16x1 CoTGR., Cwilizer tm crimiuel, to change his Indict- 
ment into an action ; to turne a criminall, into a ciuill, 
cause. 1764 Burn Poor Lanfs 289 Civil, implies an offence 
of a private nature, betwixt party and party, and not where 
the king is party._ 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk, 
Property Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act. 1887^ Fowler Princ. Morals n. iii. 145 A Civil 
Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as distinguished from natural ; in the 
eye of the law and in all that respects legal rights 
or standing ; ‘ as a person banished or outlawed, 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death ’(J.). 

1636 Jeanes Mz.vt. Schol. Div. 161 Burkd in a civill 
grave of captivity, and most miserable servitude. <71667 
Jer. Taylor (J.), Break not your promise, unless it be 
unlawful or impossible ; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right_ to it. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 121 It may also determine by 
Ms civil death ; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 
he is dead in law. 

18. Of divisions of time: Distinguished from 
natural^ astronomical^ solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nized for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. 

Thus the civil da^ in modem times consists of 24 hours 
and begins at midnight ;^the civil year contains 365 days, 
and in leap year 366, beginning on the ist of Jan., etc. 

160X Holland jP/iwy I. 36 Those that have defined and 
.set out a civil day. i66a Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr, i. vi. § i 
The ordinary or civill year did want intercalation. iSia 
WooDHOusB Astrou, ix. 66 The common civil year, .of 363 
days, 

19. Of, pertaining or according to the Roman 
Civil Law. (See below.) 

1363-87 Foxe a. 4- M. <1684) II. 316 Unless I should use 
that civil remedy called in law Acceptilation. Shaks. 
Merck. V. v. 1, 210 No Woman had it, but a ciuill Doctor. 

20. See Civil law (bight). Civil List, Civil 
Sebvice, Sebvant, in their alphabetical places; 
Civil Engineer^ see Engihebr. 

B. as sb. 

f 1. — Civilian i ; civil law personified. Ohs. 
1362 Langl, P. pi. a. il 57 Nov/ Simonye and Siuyle 
stondeh forj? boJ>e. Ibid. B. n. 113 pis dede I assele Bi 
shte of Sire Symonye and cyuyles [A. 11. 82 Notarie.s] leue. 
Ibid. B. XX. 136 To arches in haste he ^ede anone after, 
And tonied Ciuile in-to Symonye. 1393 Ibid. C. nr. 71 
Preyh cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede. 

f2. pi. Civil matters, concerns, or affairs; rd 
iroAiri/rd. Ohs. 

1646 Saltmarsh Some Drops ii. 74. 1634 G. Goddard in 
Burton* s Diary (1828) I, Introd. 19 INeither] from the Level- 
lers, who would introduce a party in civils, nor from the 
Sectaries, who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals. 1676 Marvell Wks. 1875 IV. 

152 Oppression and persecution in civils and spirituals. 
iyi7 woDRow Carr. 11843) D* 3^9 Arbitrary Government in 
civils, and persecution for matters of consscience. 

A|* 3. //. Civil standing or position. Obs. 

2630 B, DiscoUiminium 48 For my Civills, some say I am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

4. //. Citizens, commons. Ohs. 

2638 Sir a. Haslerigge in Burton’s Diary {1828 ' III. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils, to put an end to the King 
and Lords. The right is. . without all doubt, in the people. 

C. as adv. == Civilly. Obs. 

2642 J. Eaton Honey-combe 229 If he were meerely civill 
honest, it leaves him still meerely civill honest. 2767 Babler 
No. 12, I never heard of a man who behaved commonly civil 
to a woman, who, etc. 

D. in combination (parasynthetic), as civil- 
mannered, -tongued, etc. See also Civil-wbalth. 

2621 Fletcher Princess 1. iii. The people they 

show brave too, civil-manner* d. 1632 yixxxGxPenseroso 122 
Till civil-suited Morn appear. 

^ Civil, V. Ohs. rare~K [f. the adj.] tram. To 
make civil, civilize. 

1S9X G. Fletcher Russe Comnrm. ('1857) 151 If they were 
once civilled and brought to more understanding. 

Civil(l, obs. form of Seville* 


Civilian (sividian). [a. OF. civilien, of or 
pertaining to the civil law, as in droit civilien^ 
docieur civilien, f. civil, L. civtlis. Later uses 
in English start from other senses of Civil,] 

1. One who makes or has made the Civil Law 
(chiefly as distinguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and later from the Common Law) the 
object of his study : a practitioner, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Civil Law, a writer or autho- 
rity on the Civil Law. 

‘ By civilian is meant in English (2) one who professes and 
practi.ses the civil law, as opposed to the common, or muni- 
cipal law of England ; (2) one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law ; {3) one who studies it ’ (De Quincey*. 

1388 Wyclif Bible Prol. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and canon- 
istris weren deuout, and . . bisy on her lernyng. 2376 F leming 
Panoplie I woulde wishe you to be a Civilian {note, 

A professour or studient of the Civil lawe, wliiche yeeldeth 
great advantage]. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
Twenty civilians, and as many common lawyers. x^^Hag 
any Work 24 CiuilHans Hue by the court of Amraltie . . as well 
as by the Arches. x65r Baxter htf. Bapt. 3x6 Ulpian . . and 
all the Civilians. 2632 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 41 
Both the Canonists and Civilians. 1788 Graves Recollect. 
Shenstone 36 (T.) He [Shenstone] kept his name in the 
college books, and changed his commoner's gown for that 
of a civilian. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. viii. viii. 
26 Two learned civilians from Bologna- 1864 Spectator 
No. 1875. 641 Doctor’s Commons . . has dissolved itself, and 
civilians will ere long be as extinct as the dodo. 

1 2. Theol. ‘ One who, despising the righteous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousness, a justitia civilis oitiis, own” (Trench). 
Cf, Civil 15 b. 

16x9 W. ScLATER Expos. I 777m. (i63o) 26 Distinguishing 
Regenerate mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
crites and Ciuilians. 1642 Rogers Naaman 104 (Trench) 
ITie mere naturalist or civilian . . I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and ruins of the image 
of God decayed. 2645 Rutherford Tryal 4- 7 'ri. Faith 
(1845' 102 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 

3. A non-military man or official. 

‘ 'I’he fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, viz. to indicate simply a non-military person — a use 
which has disturbed and perplexed all our past literature 
for six centuries ’ (De Quincey Bentley Wk.s. VII. 79 note). 

a. orig. (More liilly Imiian Civilian) : One of 
the covenanted European servants of the East 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

2766 (25 May) H. Strachev Lett, in Malcolm Life of 
Clive HI. 54 About the rage of the civilians and more than 
madness of the military. 1766 (28 May) Clive Lett. ibid. 59 
If the civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service- 
1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 364 Civilian.s and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. p9 Associating with them European civilians in 
the administration of justice. 1876 Green Short Hist. x. 
759 He [Warren Hastings] won the love of the new ‘ civil- 
ians ’ as he won the love of the Hindoos. 

b. generally (esp. in military parlance) : One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy ; a non-military person. 

1829 Sterling Ess. 4 Tales CZ/gi) I. 121 The reasons of 
the warlike manceuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians. 2836 Mem. Sir R. Peel i. 123 But the chief 
governor . . was not a civilian. He was a brave and dis- 
tinguished .soldier. 2868 Regul. 4 Ord. Army r 287 The 
Officers are not responsible for debts incurred by the Mess- 
man, such Messman being a Civilian, 

T 4. (See quot.) 

2370 Levins Manip. 19 A civilianc, civilis, politicus. 

6 . attrib. and appositive, in various senses. 

264s Milton Tetrach. Deut. xxiv. 2, 2 Wks. (2847) 292/2 
That civilian emperor, in his title of ‘Donations’. 1858 
Bright Sp. India 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta. 2864 13 Sept. (L.) Men .. previously passed 

by array or civilian surgeons. 2864 Daily ^ Tel. 10 Mar., All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. 

Hence Oivilianism, nonce-wd., civilian doctrines 
or principles, opposition to militarism; Civil- 
ianize v. nonce-wd. to render civilian, to make 
(the army) a civilian body. 

1888 Macm. Mag. Aug. 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British civiliamsm, proud of its defencelessness and full of 
pity for the strong man armed. 2870 Ibid. Sept. 397/1 The 
latter, .simply * civilianizes’ the army. 

Civilisation, -ise : see Civilization, -izb. 
Ci'vilisll, ct. rare. Somewhat civil. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 124 Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a 
civilish way. 

t Civilist- Ohs. [ad. med.L. civiUsta (used 
by Fortescue De Laud. Leg. Aftgl. viii.), f. L. 
civtlis civil (law), after canonista Canonist.] 

1. =«=ClVXLlAN I. 

2349 Compl. Scot. Prol. 10 As necessair, as, .ane cordinar, 
Charpenteir, captan, ciuilist, or ony vthir crafft or sciens. 
<*1631 Donne Ess. Divinity {xSsx} 54 The Civilists have 
dignified the word Privilege, tiyzs W. Orem Hist. Aber. 
deen in BihL Top. Brit. *2782) V. m. 136 Patrick Gordon . . 
was made civilist at the King’s restoration ; and . .exchanged 
the said office with this office of humanist [= Professor of 
Humanity ].'■ 

2. Theol. -CmLiANz. 

2626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) A 20 b, The luke- 
warmling and the civilist, his own knowledge in the Scripture 
tels him he must live holier and ferventlier. 

3. A political student, a politician. Ohs. 

1736 WarbuRton Alliance Ch, 4 State i. v. Wks. 2811 


VII. 55 If as a religioni.st he entered into society., as a 
civilist he constituted a commonwealth. 

Civility (sivi’liti). Also 4"-7 with usual varia- 
tions, as in Civil, and final -e, -ie, -ye. [a. OF. 
civiliti, ad. L. clvtlitas, -tatem, (i) art of civil 
government, politics, transl. Gr.TroAiTtEi 7 , ( 2 ) courte- 
ousness, politeness, (^) (in Vulgate, etc.), citizen- 
ship —TroAirfk, (4) in med.L., community, city, 

‘ mansio hominum ” Papias.] 

I. Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, and 
civil polity. 

1 1. The status of a citizen ; citizenship. Ohs. 

2382 WycLiP Acts xxii. 28, I with moche summe gat this 
ciuylite [1388 fredom, Vutg. civilitatem, orig. iroAtretoiF}. 
a 1568 Coverdale Christ's Cross i. Wks. IL 232 Your joy 
is in heaven, where your conversation and civility is. 

a community of citizens collectively. Ohs. 

1599 Marston u. vii. 207 Yon, sad ciuility 

Is but an Oxe, that with base drudgeiy Eates up the land. 

+ 3. Civil or secular lordship or dominion. Obs. 
c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 385 pai bissyen hem to be kyn|:is 
in her owne, and reioycen hem fulle myche in )?at cyuylite 
or seculerte. Ibid, pis is pe mooste cyuylite or seculer 
lordeschipinge pat eny kynge or lorde hap on his tenauntis. 
xsifi Proper Dialogue {yZlypcrj. 

T 4. A civil or secular capacity, Ohs. 

1349 Latimer ^nd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 What an 
enormitie is this in a Christian realme to serue in a ciuilitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a Deanry, and a 
Personage. 

’f5. Polity, civil organization and government. 
2337 Starkey 7 'o Pole in Strype EccL Mem. I. App, Ixxxi. 
193 In the joyning of these two lives together, .stondeth the 
chief point of true Christian civility. 2338 — England 219 
The ordur of our law also in the punnyschment of theft . . 
faylyth much from gud cyuylyte. Mirr. Policie {isyp 

A, Policie is deriued from the Greeke woord TroAtreta which 
in our tongue we may tearme Ciuilitie, and that which the 
Grecians did name Politicke gouernement, the L-atines 
called, the Gouernement of a commonweale, or ciuile societie. 
2670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 68 How have the rules of the 
Persian civility been forgotten in the midst of thee I 
b. transf. 

2643 T. Browne Relig. Med. 31 The civility of these 
little citizens [Bees and Ants] more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their maker. 

f 6 . Good polity ; orderly state (of a country) ; 
social order, as distinct from anarchy and disorder. 

2538 Starkey Englafid 7 To bryng the hole cuntxey to 
quyetnes and cyuylyte. 2577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (2502) 
107 For the preserumg of publike peace and ciuilitie. xoii 
Munday Ckron. 44 Without civility, and government. 

t 7. Conlormity to the principles of social order, 
behaviour befitting a citizen ; good citizenship. 

1537 8 Statutes Irel. an, 28 Hen. VIII (1621) 120 Trayn- 
ing of his people . . to an honest Christian civifitie and 
obedience. 2396 Spenser State Irel. s They should have 
beene reduced to perpetuall ciyilitie. 1^0 Ireland 

(2843)6Thecheefe thinge wantinge in that cuntrye is cyvil- 
Htye, and dutyfull obedience ofthe people to their soveraigne. 

I 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. Introd. (185X) 146 To inbreed and 
: cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and publick 
I civility. 2647 Ward Simp. CobUr {2843)43 They conforme 
such as are profligate, into good civility. 1758 Acc. Bks, in 
Ann. Reg. 459/2 Their civility (that is, their deference to the 
general laws, .and their attention to the common good). 

1 8 . Civil or secular quality ; secularity. Ohs. 

2647 Dond. Ministers* Testimony in Neal Hist. Purit. 
(1736) III. 390 An inforced uniformity of religion, .confounds 
the Civil and Religious, and denies the very principles of 
Christianity and Civility. 1^9 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, (1650) 
362 If there were nothing in marriage but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to be imployed in this service. 

•f9. Theol. Givil righteousness ; see Civil 15 b. 

262^ W, ScLATER Expos. 1 Thess. (2630) 40 Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obserue these differences. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 43 More . . by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion, than he did before damne himself by 
an heathenish ciuilitie. a 2640 W. Fenner Sacr. Faitl^ul 
ii. (1648) 57 They come out of prophanenesse and enter into 
Civility, and a fonnall kind of profession. 

II. Senses connected with civilization, culture. 
10. * The state of being civilized ; freedom from 
barbarity’ (J.) ; = Civilization 2 . arch. 

2349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Col. II. 7 Christ Is to the 
. . wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. 305^ From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Civilitie. 2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. no Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land, a 2682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 148 Not understood in a petty corner, 
but in parts of early civility. 1692 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 
252 Metals and Minerals . . necessary Instruments. .of Cul- 
ture and Civility, 2773 Johnson Westerzi IsL Wks. X. 508 
The progress of arts and civility. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
xvii. f 1865) 129 The nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility. 2836 Emerson Eng. I'raits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. 2882 Skorthouse 
y. Inglesoftt vii. 177 A brutal people destitute of civility. 

1 11. Polite or liberal education ; training in the 
‘humanities’, good breeding ; culture, refinement. 
arch. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 951/1 Me thinketh it som- 
what more ciuilytye . . a litle merely to mok him, then . . 
seriouslye to preace vpon him. 2368 Grafton Ckron. II, 
692 Well and honorably educated, and in all kind of civilitie 
brought up. 1660 Trial Regie, lor, I am heartily sorry in 
respect you are Persons of great Civility and. .of very good 
parts. 16. . Def. of Unht. Oxford (2690) 33 The Univer- 
sities are the public nurseries of Religion, Piety, Learning, 
and Civility. 2736-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. 3. 186 
Bring civility and learning into France. 28^ De Quincey 
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Aiifo&iog. Sk. Wks. II. i. 23 Our universities, all so many 
recurring centres of civility. 

f fo. A branch, of ‘humane* or polite learning, 
a department of culture. Ohs* 

1657 B.O'ffm.h Londinojp, 9 Young Gentlemen do so ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the Law. 1672 Wilkins Nai. Relig, 18.:^ They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts and civilities. 

12. Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinary courtesy or politeness, as 
opposed to rudeness of behaviour ; decent respect, 
consideration. 

1561 T. Norton tr. Cahtn*s Inst. iv. xx. (1634] ^^733 That 
among Christians may be a common shew of religion, and 
among men may be man-like civilitie. 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man obliged me 
to some Answer. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett I. vi. 
18 Some, .ladies, .have, .been to see me with great civility. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 165 f 12, I must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. 1843 Mexico vii. v. <1864] 431 A cold 

civility, which carried no conviction of its sincerity. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

B. An act or expression of politeness. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot Introd. 5 These were not 
meet Pagan-Civilities. *660 \nQ%t.c3Beniiv. Ur. i. (1682) 
III To accept of a Civil ty. 1708 Swift Death Partridge, 
I . .said some other civilities, suitable to the occasion. 1:^3 
Lloyd Hbb Fl(m II. no After a few more uneasy civili- 
ties on either side. 

e. t Yh do civility (obs,), to show civility, 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ii. § la 2 Je.su.s being in- 
vited, he went to do civility to the persons espoused.^ 1772 
Johnson in Boswell xxv, We should have shown his laay 
more civilities. 

fd. Civility-money: that given (to bailiffs, 
jailers, etc.) in consideration or anticipation of 
their good-will or good offices ; money ^ven as a 
' tip \ 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Ducats for Civility Money. 1752 
'FmLhmG Amelia vm. x, The bailiff .. hoped he would re- 
member the civility-money. x8x8 Scott Hrt Midi, xxi, 
No opposition was offered . . either by the guards or door- 
keepers . . one of the latter refused a shilling of civility- 
money, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

fla. Decency, seemliness: see Civil 10 . Ohs. 
x6xa Webster White Devil i. ii, Civility keeps them tied 
all day-time, but th^ are let loose at midnight. 16x7 
Hieson Wks, II. 103 Common ciuiUtie teacheth vs to choo.se 
our way, and not wilfully to runne in the durt. 1672 Cave 
Prim. Chr. in. ii. (1673) 27S They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial. 

Civilissa'ble (si-vibizab’l), a, [see -able.] 
Capable of being civilized. 

c 1840 R. Chambers Ser. i. (i866> 180 A race of animals, 

like a race of men, is civilisahle. x873^ Morley Rousseau 
I* 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

nonce-wd, [f. Civilize v., after 
^msade, blockade, cannonade, etc. : see -ade.] A 
crusade in the interest of civilization, 

1859 d-iherty iv. 166 A recent writer .. proposes^ (to 
use his own words) not a crusade, but a civilizade, against 
this polygamous community, to put an end to what seems 
to him a retrograde step in civilization. 1872 Coniemp. Rev. 
XIX. 660 Mr. Mill . .went on to stigmatize, .any ‘ civilizade ' 
against that institution. 

Civilization (siviliz^i-Jan, -siz^bj^n). Also 
-isation, f f. Civilize -f- -atiok. q. v. In modF. 
civilisaiionl\ 

f l. Law. * A law, act of justice, or judgement, 
which renders a ciiminal process civil ; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an inquest, 
or the contrary* (Harris, quoted by J.) The as- 
similation of Common Law to the Civil Law. 

X7o4-’Xo Harris Lex. TechnAset above). ^ i727-$i Cham- 
bers CycL, Civilisation is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa- x73o-3<i in Bailey, x8ia 
T, Jefferson Writ (1830) IV. 179 Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield's innovations, or civilizations of the common law, 

2. The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized. 

177s Ash Diet, Civilization., the state of being civilized, 
the act of civilizing, 1828-46 Whately Elem. Rhet i. ii. 
§ 4 The descriptions some writers give of the civilization of 
mankind, by the spontaneous origin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life, one by one. 1879 M. Arnold 
Mixed Ess, Pref. 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. Mod. To attempt the civilization of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

3. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or advanced state of human society ; 
a particular stage or a particular type of this. 

1772 Boswell Johnson xxv, On Monday, March 23, I 
found him [Johnson] busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
folio Dictionary. . He would not admit civilization, but only 
civility. With great deference to him, I thought evoiliza- 
Hon, from to civilize, better in the sense opposed tobarbant-v, 
than civility, 1775 in Ask (see 2). a *790 Warton (T.^ The 
general growth of refinement and the progression of dvilm- 
tion. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 154 Our manners, qur 
civilization, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization. X814 SiR T. MuNRO.^w<f. bef* 
Comm. H ofC,, Then the Hindoos are not inferior in civiliza- 
tion to the people of Europe. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . ii. 45 The 
seat of Egyptian civilization ; a civilization which, .forms a 
striking contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Africa. Ibid. 46 The civilization of Europe . . has shown a 
capacity of development unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soiL X865 Lecky Ration. (1S78) 


1 . 18 The ancient civilisations. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 
yz The more advanced the civilization, the less powerful 
is the individual 
b. transf. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. i. 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others. 

Civilizational (sisviliz^bjhnal), a. [f. prec. -t- 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to civilization. 

x8^8 (pitle) A Woman's Account of England the Civilizer 
..with reference to the Civilizational History of Modern 
Europe. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1358/x The abori- 
ginal inhabitants, .are by no means uniform . . in grade of 
civilisational development. x866 Lord Strangford in Fall 
Mall G. 6 Apr. 9 Mei-e civilizational optimism. 

Civilizatory (sivilsi’zatori), a. [f. Civilize: 
see -OBY.] Of civilizing nature. 

1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Rel. Knozvl. I. 178 The natives 
were, .incapable of a rapid civilizatory development. 1886 
A thenmmt 6 Nov. 604/1 The ‘ civilizatory mission ' of Spain. 

Civilize (siwibiz), v. [app. f. i 6 th c. F. civil- 
izer (Cotgr.) now civiliser; app. representing a 
med. or civilizare, to make civil (a criminal 

matter), whence transferred to ‘ make civil ’ in other 
senses ; f. ctvtl-is Civil 4- verbal formative -izdre, 
ad. Gt. in mod.F. -iser, Eng. -IZE, q. v.] 

1. To make civil (sense 7 ) ; to bring out of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. To civilize away, 
to do away with, by civilization. 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxviii, And cluilized, or ciuited 
. .kisse the hand, 1611 Cotgr., Civilizer, to ciuilize, bring 
to ciuilide, make ciuill, to tame, quiet, reclaime. 1631 
Massinger Emperor East i. h, 1 . .civilize Their barbarous 
natures. i64t J. Jackson I'me Evang. T. II. 102 The 
doctrine of the Gospell. .Christianizeth men, and then civil- 
izeth them. 17x3 Addison Cato i. iv, To civilize the rude 
unpolish'd world. 1780 J ohnson in Boswell 30 Aug. , A very 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who 
came among them to teach a petty school. ^1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. 1 , 1. iv. 179 Christianity itself has never, 
I think, suddenly civilized a race. 

t b. To subject to civil authority. Obs. 

X624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. X47 It is more easie to 
ciuilize them by conquest then faire meanes. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 251 The king of Spain did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

C. To polish what is rude or uncouth. 

164a Fuller Holy Prof. St 11. xix. 124 If I can civilize 
his rudenesse by my sword. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. II. cliv. 
49 Your exerci-sesof riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs. 

d. transf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals). 
1721 Bradley Philos. Acc, Wks. Nat 64 For the Pike . . 
as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thought impo.ssible to 
civilize it, or make it any way familiar with Mankind, 
f 2. To make * civil’ (sense 15 b) or moral ; to 
subject to the law of civil or social propriety. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Sacr. Faiihfull ii. (1648) 57 He doth 
not say civilize your members ; many there be that civilize 
their earthlie members. [Cf. Civility 9.] 
fS, To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Obs. rare. 

1643 Milton Divorce ir. xii. (1851) 9a With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. Law. To turn a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Diets. [Cotgr. has F. civilizer in this sense.] 

5. intr. To become civilized or elevated. 

1868 W. Greg Lit. Ik Soc. Judg. 4x0 If they [the negroes] 
are to civilize . . they must work either at a trade . . or on their 
own grounds. 

f 6 . intr. To conform to the requirements of 
civil li.^e, to behave decently. 

x6o5 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iU. Law, I Civilize, least 
that I seeme Obscoene. 

Civilized (si'vibizd),^/. a. [f. prec. -h - ed.] 

1. Made civil ; in a state of civilization. 

x6ii Cotgr., Civilisi, cimllzed, made ciuile. 1692 Bent- 
ley Boyle Lect. v. 176 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. 1776 Johnson in Bos. 21 Mar,, 
The advantages of civilized society. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. 281 The ancient civilised world. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
Pulv.ixZZo) 37 A civilized mercantile community. 

2. Of or pertaining to civilized men. 

x6s4 Gayton Fest. Notes ni, x- 129 Such civiliz’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1 . 181 A few 
civiliz'd hands .signified their approbation. 1855 Johnston 
Chem. Com. Life II. 308 The luxury of civilised perfumes. 
a t8s9 Macaulay Hist Eng. V. 74 The strangers spoke no 
civilised language. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. App. 467. 

Hence Ci’vilizediiess, civilized quality or con- 
dition. 

X879 Arnold Equality Mixed Ess, 86 France owes. , 
her civilisedness to equality. 

Civilizee (sivibizr). [see -ee^.] A person 
civilized, 

i86x R. Burton City Saints 80 The civilizee shudders at 
the idea of eating wolf. x88o Scribn. Mag. Nov. 61 That 
the man of training, the civilizee, is less manly than the 
rough, the pioneer. 

Civilizev (si-vibizor), [f. Civilize v. + -eb 1.] 
One who or that which civilizes. 

1692 Sir T. Blount Mss. So The first Civilizers of Men, 
and Makers of Laws. 1752 Johnson No. 206 P 4 

Ibe civilizers of nations. x^i^Ann.Rev. II. 66 But armies 
. .are wretched civilizers. *870 Daily News 25 July 5 Com- 
merce is not merely the civilizer hut the peacemaker. 

Ci'irilizisig, vhl. sb. ff. Civilize + -ino ^.] 
The action of the vb. Civilize ; civilization* 


x6ii Cotgr., Apfuicferle . . z. ciuilizing, making gentle. 
1752 Ld. Advoc. m Scots Mag. (1753) 224/1 The civilizing 
of the highlands of Scotland. 

fpd ct. [f. as prec. + -INC 2 .] That 
civilizes or advances civilization, 

1648 Milton Observ. Art Peace (1851) 558 A civilizing 
Conquest. 1883 Atkensemn 12 May 599/1 The most potent 
civilizing agent. 

Ciwil law, trigkt* [D. jils dvUe.'l 
The law of Roman citizens ; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp, as received in Western Chris- 
tendom in and after the Middle Ages. 

In early times, specially distinguished from the Canon law, 
in later times from the Common law of Englapd. See Law. 

c X380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. Ill, 326 Alle his is lawe cyvyl 
cx^zs Wyntoun Cron. vm. iii. 95 The lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/x Grete scyence bothe 
in ryght cyuyl and in Cannon, 1577 ‘cr. Bullinger's De- 
cades (1392 ' 107 There are an innumerable companie of ex- 
amples in the ciuill law. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 125 
TP I It is one of the maxims of the civil law that definitions 
are hazardous. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 8?7 
TThis head of revocation was originally borrowed from the 
civil law. 1846 M' CuLLOCH Acc. Brit Empire (1854) II. 
355 Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
graduates in the civil law. 

b. In more general sense : The law of any city or 
state regulating the private rights and duties of the 
inhabitants ; also used in other senses oi civil. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Ri^ht lawe deuyne cyuyl and 
moralle. 1588 Fraunce Lawler's Log, Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawes of any peculiar 
kingdome. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1x839) 251 Civil law, is 
to every .subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him . . for the distinction of right, and wrong. 
1835 CoBBETT Rur. Rides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as^ civil 1844 H. H. Wii^on Brit India 
II. 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while_ criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person. 1880^ Muirhead Inst. 
Gains 1. § i What each people has e.stablished on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 
Civil iist. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the state ; 
the establishment supported by the moneys voted 
on this list {obs .) ; the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have been at different times removed to 
otheraccounts, and it is nowretained forthe amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenue for 
the household and personal expenses of the 
monarch, and for the payment of the Civil List 
pensions, i e. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the public service. 

i7i2EuDGELL.S/>rc^. No. 3x3 § 17 The Youth, .endeavoured 
to raise himself on the CivirList . , [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a Judge under the Pro- 
tector. *735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 127 All our Princes 
since.. have continued to be, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated to 
their Civil-List. 18^9 Ht, Martineau Hist, Peace i, ii. 24 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt of £277,000 
upon the Civil List. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xv, 
558 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government ; Imt 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of Civil List has 
remained attached to., the revenue., appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royal Household, 

Civilly (si-viii), adv. [f. Civil a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a civil manner. 

f 1, In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 
fitting citizenship. Obs. 

1554 Act % ^ a Phi. 4* Af. c. 7 § I The Children in the said 
Cities . .were civilly brought up and instructed. 1577 Har- 
rison II. iii. {1877) 1.83 Rules of discipline, vnder 

which they Hue most ciuihe in their houses. 1594 Hooker 
EccL Pol. 1. § *5 :R.) That a multitude should, .concurre ia 
the doing of one thing (for this is ciuilly to Hue). 

2. With reference to civil matters; thus often 
used in contrast to * ecclesiastically,* / politically/ 

‘ naturally/ etc. 

1S77 Vautrouillier Luther on Bp. Gal. Z34 Pie that will 
vnderstand thys sentence ciuilly, may doe it after thys sort. 
1587 Fleming Cent HoUnshed III. 358/1 Expressing . . the 
subiects allegiance ciuilie.^ X832 Austin furispr. (1B79) II. 
Hil 892 The predecessor in the case of heirship mu.st have 
died: that is. .must have died physically, or. .civilly. 1853 
Robertson Ser. in. xiil 163 He lay.s down the 

principle . , in two ways ecclesiastically and civilly. 

S. In accordance with tlie civil law or with pro- 
cedure relating to private rights and claims, 

165X W. G. tr. CoweVs Inst, 210 Whether he will prose- 
cute the party civilly or criminally. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
25. x8^ Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 263/2 Clearly he would be 

civilly liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable ? 
1871 Markby Law § xgo (1874) Whether their con- 

sequences be civilly or oiminally pursued. 

1 4. In accordance with civil morality ; ^ morally* 
as opposed to * spiritually * ; see Civil 15 b, Obs. 

1592 tr, Junius on Rev. iii, 9 That is fall down and worship 
either thee civily, or Christ religiously. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. (16x4 610 If the civilly righteous shall not be 
saved, where shall the notorious sinner appears? 

t5. In a civilized manner. Obs. 

T586 'T. B. La Primaud. F'r, Accul. i. (1594) 102 That they 
might live civilly amongst, .savage nations. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot.^ (1736) Introd. 5 The Chinese [are] civilly 
content with their Companies in Effigy, which barbarous 
Nations exact unto Reality. 
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6. In a well-bred manner ; politely, courteously ; ] 
•without any rudeness. ! 

1552 Huloet, Ciuillye, urhanatim. 1573 Tusser Hmh. 
(1878) 17 Answere stranger ciuilie, but shew him not thy 
secresie. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III, 250 They were 
so civilly languaged. 1712 Steele Sj^ecL No. 268 p 2, I 
very civilly requested him to remove his Hand. 1835 
W. iTiViTAG To7ir Frairies 2$ The master of the house re- 
ceived us civilly, but could offer us no accommodation. 

1 7 . Soberly, decently ; not gaudily. Obs. 

13! 1626 Bacon New Ail, s The Chambers were, .furnished 
civilly. 

Civilness. rare. [f. Civil + -ness.] Civility. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices Cviij, Sowre, lowring, 
blockish, rusticall, and farre from all ciuilnesse of life. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 411 Prejudicial to all Christian 
Civilness [and] tranquil Government. 1730-36 Bailey, 
Civilness, civility. 

Civil Service. A term originally applied to 
the part of the service of the East India Company 
carried on by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Service). Now : 
a collective term for all the non-warlike branches 
of the public administrative service of the state, 
including the diplomatic intercourse, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 
partments. OiXtn attrib, as in Civil Service Com-' 
missioners ; Civil Service Stipply Association and 
the like. Civil Servant, a member of the Civil 
Service. 

£•1785 Carraccioli Life of Clive hi, i64 _A con-siderable 
sum . . contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. 1800 Ld. Wellesley 
(/zVA’) Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 1833 Asiatic frnl. X. 324 The fwo 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military. 18^ 
H. H. Wilson Brit, India HI, 520 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk„ Brit. India ;i854'> 44 
To assist the Supreme Government of India . . a liighly- 
educated civil service, consisting of somehurulreds of mem- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. 1861 Sat. Rev, 27 July 90 
When a Civil Servant’s mind has reached the stage of sub- 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
develope into resignation. 1^3 Fawcett Pol. Econ. u. x. 
(1876) 259 At the Civil-Service-Store in the Haymarket. 
1807 Yates Black Sheep (Hoppe), Down to the ‘ Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company’. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 272 
He had already appointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
Ibid. CXXVI 1 . 275 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 

t Civil-wealtll. Obs. ‘inonce-wd. [f. Civil 
after commonwealth^ The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

iS47 Bp. Hooper Answ. Bp. Winchesieds Bk. Wk.s. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 Euery man’s office and duty . . whether it 
be towards God or man : and whether he be minister in 
the church, or in the civil-wealth. 

Civism (aiwiz’m). [a. F. civisme, f. L, civ- is 
citizen : see -ism. A well-known term of the 
French Revolution of 1789: although, according 
to Littrd, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1835.] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig. and esp. Devotion or well-affected dis- 
position to the order established by the FTench 
Revolution of 1 789. Certificate (f card ) of civism 
[F. certificat de civismej : an attestation that the 
holder was thus well-affected. Cf. Incivism. 

179a Hist, in Ann. Re^. 17 Suspicions against the inten- 
tions of the King and the civism of his guards. 1793 N. 
Vansittart Remarks on Fox's Speech 21, 6000 persons ar- 
rested [in Paris] for not having Cards of Civism. 1830 
Blackw. Mag. XXVI 11 . 976 A pretext, .for suspecting the 
‘civism’ (to revive that Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. vii, At all turns, you need your 
Certificate of Civism ’. ^ 1885 Times 15 Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 

b. transf. to the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
publics, and to the citizen principle generally. 

1832-4 De Qxsmc&Y Caesars Wks. X. 62 It might seem to 
throw some doubt . . upon the sincerity of his c/wVzw, that 
undoubtedly Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions. 
184s R W. Hamilton Pop. Educ, v.(ed. 2) 107. 1880 G. C. 
Warr in Academy 25 Sept. 216 That the_ Roman ‘ civism’, 
the tradition of self-sacrifice for the public good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rulers of Europe. 

e. fig. Citizenship, fraternity. 

1791 Hhnivvcm BerthiOllet s Dyeing J. lntrod, 35, I wish 
them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 
lie civisme des arts et des sciences}. 

f Givitated, ^ Become like a citizen’ (Cockeram), 
f Ci'vity, Obs. rare. [ad. L. ctvitas^ It. civith : 
see City.] -City, 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. p (Halliw.) An ancient 
civitie. Ibid. (1586) II. 11 All the divides and burroughsdn 
Ireland have been wholly Englished and with English 
conquerors inhabited. 

Givory, var. of CiBOBT : see also Severy. 
t Civy, civey. Obs. Forms : 4-5 civ©, cyve, 
5 cyuee, -ey(e, ceue, ceny. [a. F. aw/(i3thc.), 
sivi, *a black sauce for a hare ’, (Cotgr.). Littr6 
identifies with CivetS, and derives from cive, 
Chive, species of onion, on L. type csepatum^ 
with onions’. In many reprints of ME. books, 
editors have mistaken for ClVE, chive, onion.] 


* A broth or sauce made of the entrails of a hog ; 
also broth or sauce for the forepart of a fried hare, 
made of wine, vinegar, verjuice, herbs, and spices ; 
oyster broth, or broth made of boiled oysters ’ 
(Cotgr. s. V, SivPi. 

ZB 1325 Names Hare in Rel. Ant. 1 . 134 Come to me ded 
Other in ciue other in bred 1 1:1420 Liber Cocomm (1862) 

20 Conyngus in cyve [v.r. cyne]. Ibid. 21 Harus in cyve 
[v.r. cyne]. CX440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 452 
Plays in Ceue \mispr, cene]. Take playses, and make 
horn dene.. and frie horn in oyle, etc. CX440 Recipes in 
Babees Bk. 60 Harys in cyueye. Take Harys, &: Fie hem, 

& make hem dene, an hacke hem in gobettys, & sethe hem 
in Watere & Salt a lytylle ; ban take Pepyr, an Safroun, 
an Brede, y-grounde y-fere, & temper it wyth Ale. pan 
take Oynonys & Percely y-mimeed smal to-gederys, & sethe 
hem he hem self, & afterward take &; do ^er-to a porcyon of 
vynegre, & dresse in. Ibid. Conyngys in cyveye. c 1460 
J, Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk.l\ZtV) 171 Oysturs 
in Ceuy, oysturs in grauey, your helthe to renewe. 

Giza : aphetic f. Assisa : see Assize, Size. j 
1663 Strype Lett, to his Mother, I never visited the j 
Kitchen yet.. and the Butterie.s but seldom after meals; j 
unlesse for a Ciza, that is for a farthing w'orth of small 
beer. 

Gizar, -zer, obs. ff. of Scissor, Sizar. 

Gize, obs. form of Size. 

Clabber (klje-boi). [a. Irish and Gaelic clahar 
mud.] 

1. dial. Mud. Hence ClaBhery a., muddy. 

1824 MacTaggart Gallov. EncycL, Clabber, any soft dirty 

matter. 1880 A ntrim <§• Down Gloss. ‘ They clodded clabber 
at me.' ‘ Don’t put the dog into that dabbery hole.’ 

2. »*= Bonny-clabber, milk naturally curdled. 

1634 Ford Perkin Warbeck ni. ii, Healths in usquebaugh 

and bonny clabbore. 1828 Webster, Clabber or Bonny, 
clabber, i860 Bartlett Diet, Amer. s.v. Bonny-clabber, 

It is sometimes called simply clabber. 1884 Bourke Snake 
Dance of Moquis xxx. 334 We feasted heartily on mush- 
melons and clabber. 

Hence Clabber v., intr. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in Webster Suppl. 

Glabord, obs. form of Clabboaed. 

Clacban (kla*xan). Sc. send north-Irish. Forms: 

6 clauclianiie, 7 clanelian, 8 claughan, 9 cla- 
chen, 7 - elachan. [Gaelic clachan ‘village, 
hamlet, burying-place ’ (Shaw), app. f. clack stone. 

The form in modern Gaelic, with secondary accent on -an, 
is that of a diminutive of clach ; but it is not dear what the 
original sense was ; its most common current use is * step- 
ping-stones ’ across a stream, but it has been used for ‘ village’ 
in Gaelic song and phrase. It used to be .said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
a smithy ; hence the contextual use of clou;han both for * the 
church’ and the ‘ public-house’. (Prof. Mackinnon.)] 

A small village or hamlet in the Highlands or 
west of Scotland. Also attrib. 

142s Wyntoun Cron, xi. xvii. 9 (Jam.) Clachin Yha. 
1581 Sc. Act fas. VI (1597) § 116 Passing to Burrows, 
Townes, Clauchannes and Aile-houses. 1640 Galston Sess, 
Rec. in Old Ch. Life Scotl. (1885) 209 Two of the elders . . 
ordained to go throw the Clacha^ at ten at night. 1642 
Ayr Preshyi. Minutes ibid. 59 Thair could not ane audience 
be had in the dauchan. 1785 Burns Death ^ Dr. Horn, 
book iii, The clachan yill had made me canty. 1829 Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham’s sword. 1872 Blackie Lays Higftl. 83 From 
every clachan in long Glencoe. 1880 Antrim ^ Down 
Gloss., Clachan, a smmi cluster of cottages, 

Glaeht(e, obs. pa. t. of Cleech, Clebk. 

Clack (klsek), sh. Also 5-7 clacke. [Goes 
with (Jlack v.'^ : cf. F. claqtte clap or blow with 
the flat of the hand; also Du. klak, MHG. klac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be the original (cf. the 
verb) ; but in its later use it is mainly transferred 
from branch I.)] 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1, A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking each other, partaking of the 
character of a clap and a crack. 

. [1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (i860) 10 The clacke of thy mill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1598 Florio, Castagnette, little 
.shels . .to make a noise or sound or clack with their fingers. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 100 In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-Mills . . to count the Clacks, Revolutions or Stroaks 
made within the Time. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 
274 The clacks produced by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
1861 L. Noble Icebergs 311 Hitting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went . . to the ears 
of every sleeper. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 1. 157 
The great wheel’s measured clack. 

2. An instrument which makes this noise. 

16x1 Cotgr., Cliguette . . also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 

I 1838 Thoms A need. 4 Traditions 113 (Halliw. s.v. C lacker) 

\ * Clacks of wood,’ small pieces of wood to clap with, 

J* Sf* The clapper of a mill ; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the com to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Obs. 

<:i440 Promp. Farv., Clappe or clakke of a mille, iaran- 
iara, batillus. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Claquei 
de mouHn, the clacke or clapper of a mill. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 29. 2/r The Millers Clacks and the Lawyer’s 
Clacks are in perpetual Motion. 

b. ‘A bell that rings, when more com is re- 
quired to be put in ’ (J.) ; ' a mill-hopper alarm 
4. A rattle, worked by the wind, to scare away 
birds. 

1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder 88 This far exceeds all Clacks 

and other devices to scare away the bold Bulfinch. 1824 


T. Yo'S&’rm. Perenn. Cal. in Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 877 
The noisy cherry clack . . drives its . . windsails round. 

6. A form of valve in pumps, etc., consisting of 
a flap, hinged at one side, covering the aperture, 
which is opened by the upward motion of the fluid, 
and closes either by its weight, or by the fluid’s 
backward pressure ; often called a clack-valve. 

1634 Bate Myst. Nature ^ Art 8 A clacke is a peece of 
Leather nayled ouer any hole, hauing a peece of Lead to 
make it lie close, so that the ayre or water in any vessell 
may thereby bee kept from going out. 1726 Desaguliers 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 80 An inverted Brass Clack or 
Valve shutting upwards, and falling down by its own 
Weight. C1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 11^ A valve or clack, 
something like a trap-door, to shut downward. 1831 J. 
Holland Manuf Metals 1 . 161: The lower board [of the] 
bellows . . has a hole with a valve or clack. 1861 Rankine 
Steam Engine 117 Valves, sometimes called clacks ..in- 
tended for the purpose of permitting the passage of the 
fluid only, and stopping its return. 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the feed-pump into the boiler ,* gene- 
rally a ball- valve. 

1829 R. Stuart A need. Steam Engines 1 . 188 The return 
of the water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet- 
clack, or valve. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Term 103/1 A ball- 
clack., to close the orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent 
steam or hot water reaching the pumps. The ball of the 
clack is raised from its seat by the stroke of the pump- 
plunger forcing the water against it. 

II. Of the human voice, tongue, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongues ; contemptuously, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or continuous. 

z:x440 York Myst. xxxiv. 21 1 Ther queues vs comeres 
with per clakke. a 1566 R. Edwards Damon <§• Pithias in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 97 Abandon flatt’ring tongues, whose 
clacks truth never tell. 1605 Drayton Moone Calf (R.), 
Who but one hour her loud clack can endure. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. II. 445 His Tongue ran on.. And with its Ever- 
lasting Clack Set all men's ears upon the Rack, 169^ 
South Serm. 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt his spiri- 
tual clack. 1709 Addison Taller "No. %02.Tx The Clack 
of Tongues. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. (1790) II. liv. 129 
The aggregated clack of human voices. 1824 W, Irving 
T, T rav. I, 216 The tread of feet and clack of tongues. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 35 The infinite clatter of an 
old lady — clack, clack, clack. 

7 . A loud chat, a talk, (colloq.) 

1813 G. CoLMAN^J 9 r. Grins., etc., Vagaries Vind. xi. (1872) 
229 The merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 336 Seven north country 
whaling captains . . ‘ holding clack ’ in our little cabin. 1888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge (Tauchn.) II. xviii. 197 The old 
fellow would have had a clack with her, 

8. contemptuously. The tongue. (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1598 Greene Jos. IV, Wks. (Gros.) XIII. 210 Haud your 

clacks lads, i^x Brome foviall Crewv. Wks. 1873 HI, 
435 He must talk all. His Clack must onely go. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 1 . 61 And so, belik^ their Clacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises. 1828 D’Israeli Chas, /, 
II. i. 23 Who, as washerwomen . . at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar III. 76 To 
hermetically seal up this Mrs, Gentry’s clack. 
t 9 . A loquacious person, a chatterbox. Obs. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 8 They are but clacks and 
tell-tales for their pains. 1680 (Dtway Caius Marius n. iii. 
(1735) 40 That well-spoken fool. That popular clack, 

10 . Comb. *. clack-box {a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump ; (p) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage enclosing the 
clack (see 5 b) ; {c) dial. ‘ the mouth which contains 
a nimble tongue’ (Forby) ; clack-door, an opening 
into the clack-box of a pump ; elack-naill, a wind- 
mill rattle for scaring birds (see 4) ; clack-seat, in 
locomotive engines a recess in the feed pump, for 
the clack to fit in j clack-valve, see 5. Also 
Clack-dish. 

1849-50 Weale Did. Terms, Clack-box, in locomotive 
engines, the box fitted on to the boiler -where a ball-clack 
is placed. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coalmining 181 If 
the water, .rises above the *clack-door before the change be 
made. 1858 Larpner Handlk, Nat. Phil. Hydrost. 114 
The single *clack valve is the most simple example of the 
: class.- 

Clack (kl8ek), 27 .l Forms : 3~7 clack©, 5 clake, 
6- clack. [ME. clack-en : cf. F. claque-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike the jaws together ; 
also Dn. klakken to clack, crack, MHG. klac a 
crack, etc., OHG. kleken {i^klakjan), MHG. 
klecken to make a crack ; also ON. klaka to twitter, 
as a swallow, chatter as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are nneertain : the form is evidently 
echoic, and may have arisen independently in differ- 
ent langs. and periods. Cf. Clap, Crack.] 

1 . intr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously. 
Said of chattering birds and human beings. 

ZE1250 Owl ^ Night. 81 J>i bile is stif and scharp and 
hoked . . par mid hu clackest [z'.n dechest] oft and longe. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 38 To speke of bakun mete I 
wolde clake. 1568 Grafton Chron. H. 692 Thus as mens 
imaginations ranne, so their tongues clacked. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 121 The whole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Joy, 1798 Poetry in Ann. 
Reg. 447 Mark the pleader who clacks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and his ludship, three hours and a half. 183a 
Macaulay Lett, in Trevelyan Life (1876) I. v. 267 He will 
sit clacking with an old woman for hours. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. i. 20 The usual recipe for concocting 
a lady's maid, by making her clack like a mill-wheel. 
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2 . frans. To titter chatteringly, to blab. 

1590 Greene Never Joa ia/e (1600) Tis not euer true, 
that what the hart thinketh the tongue clacketh. 1627-8 
Feltham Resolves i. iv. (R.), Custom makes them clack out 
any thing their heedlesse fancy springes. 

3 . To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf. Clock, 
Clttce:. 

1712 Sped, No. 479 F4 My hen clacks vei-y much, 

but she brings me chickens. 1833 Tennyson Goose vi, The 
more the white goo.se laid It clack’d and cackled louder. 
1872 Tinsley Mag, Xmas. No. 17 My old mother used to say 
that every hen's got enough to do to look after its own chicks, 
and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows. 

4 . mtr. To make a sound intermediate between 
a clap and a crack, as a hard substance, such as 
a piece of wood, does in striking a hard surface, 75 ? 
clack (more commonly to crack) a whip, 

1530 Palsgr. 485/x The myll gothe, for I here the clacke 
clacke. ,car je os le clacqwet clacquer ot clacqneter, 1570 
Levins Manip, 5 To clacke, clangtiare, 16x1 Cotgr., 
Claqmr, to clacke, to clap, to clatter, 1726 Did. Rust, 
(ed. Capriole^ He Clacks or makes a Noise with them. 
2848 Thackeray Van. Fair viii. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders. 187s Howells Foregone Concl. 60 A woman 
clacking across the flags in her wooden heeled shoes, 
t i'i'ansf, to similar actions. Obs. 

1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 27 Th' heart clacks on, 
and is a mill, That’s independent of the will. 

6. trans. To cause (things) to make such a sound. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 Eujd ale-brewers and 
ale-wyues. .shuld clacke and ryng theyr tankard es at dym 
myls dale. i6ix Florio, CastagyiHte^ little shels vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or snap with their 
fingers. X676 Hobbes Iliad (16771 163 He clackt his whip. 
1872 Darwin Emoiions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the sight of his horses and bullocks, 
t B. The verb stem used adverbially: At once, 
on the instant, pat, ^ slick ’ ; cf. bang^ plumps etc. 

a 1734 North Exam, u. v. § 50 {1740) 345 I’hey went all, 
clack, to Conventicles, 111 warrant ye 1 I&id. ni. vii. § 44 
(1740) S3S The Money was not got ; if that had fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation, 
t Clack, Obs. [Orig. a Flemish word of 
the wool-trade ; Kilian, 1598, has * klackm deter- 
gere lutum, used in Flrntd. Brug., for Madden^ 
afkladden abstergere sordes, detergere lutum, de- 
tergere vestem peniculo, stringere’, also ^klackc 
Fland. *= Madde macula lutosa, lutum vestibus 
hserens, nota csenosa’, a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
Macke spot of dirt, in Grimm. Hence med.L. 
claccdrei see Du Cange.] trans. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or * buist ’ from (a 
fleece of wool). (Cf. Chm v. 4.) 

X429 Ad B Hen. Vl^ xxii, Great hinderance commeth to 
the King in his Customes and Subsidies by them that doe 
dacke and force the good Woolles of the Realme, [1472 in 
Rymer Foedera XI, 733 ‘ Quod . .lanas quascumque berdare, 
claccare, et mundare possint'.] i48§ Ad t. Hen. VII, c. lo. 
§ 7 That the same Wolle shuld be as it was shorne and dene 
■woande, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
CowELi. Inter^r., To clack wcxill is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it to waigh !es.s and yield less custom 
to the king. 1641 in Termes de la Ley 60 b. 1726 in Did. 
Rust.(eA.p. 

t Clack-disli. Ohs. A wooden dish with a 
lid carried and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contributions ; a Clap-dxsh. 

1603 Shaks. Meas./or M, in. ii. 135 Your beggar of fifty : 
and his vse was, to put a ducket in her Clack-dish, 
Middleton Fam. Love (N.), Ger. Can you think I get my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish? Dry. By a bell and a 
clack-dish? how’s that? Ger. Why, by begging, sir. i86x 
Wynter Bees 242 At the door of some alms-house, an 
eld woE^n may still be seen with her clack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the year—the last of her race. 

Clacker (klje-kor). [f. Clack 37. +“EE b] That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill ; a 
clack to frighten birds away, etc. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1650) 18 (T.) This they 
find by the noise of those boat-mills ; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else. 1869 Blackmore 
Loma D.TL. 92 (Hoppe) His tongue was worse than the 
dacker of a charity-school bell. Mod. dial. Rime, I pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back’ards Shoo 'ay a 
bird I 1880 Miss Courtney West Cornw. Gloss., Clacker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds ; the tongue, a valve of a 
pump. 

t Clsii*cket, sb. Obs. [ad. F. Hague f, f. claquer, 
to clack ; cf, Cotgr. claqtiet de mouHn, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

1, «sprec.' 

1586 T. B. La Primmid. Fr.Acad, n. (1594) 118 Wee may 
..compare their tongue to the clacket of a mill. t6xi 
Cotgr., Clac. .(most properly) theclacket that frightsaway 
birds from fruit-trees, etc. 

2 . Clacking, vigorous and incessant chatter. 

x8i2 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) 1. vL 189 

In the midst of a universal clacket of female tongues, 
t Cla-cket, ». Obs. [a. F. claqueter, to chatter 
with the teeth, or make similar sound, t claqtiet 
clapper.] trans. and intr. To chatter, clack. 

1316S Painter Pal, Pleas. (1569) I. 61 His teethe clacket- 
ing in his head. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, on Tim. 
8^/3 Three houres space wil not bee ynough for them to 
clakket out halfe that they would say. 

Crla^ckety, a. [f. Clacket sb. + -t ^ : cf. noisp.l 
Characterized by clacketing. 

sMt Court Life Naples 154 Country women wearing large 
white caps and clackety sabots. 


Olaekgoose, var, of Claik-goose. 

Olaekin, van of Clecking, brood. 

CJlacMng (kise'kig), sb. [f. Clack 
-INO 1 .] The action of the vb. Clack : a. the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

XS6S-7S Cooper Thesaurus, Closimts, a clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse. ci6io Sm J. Mewtl Mem. 
(173s) 393 The clacking of their Culverins and Pistols. 1832 
Marry AT N, Forster xx\\\x. Clacking of pattens. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk, Gi. (1865) II, iv. ix. 23 A common Mill 
. .its clacking audible upon the common Stream, 
b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk, 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, n. (1594) 118 When 
they adde to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting. 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy § 19 iT.) To weary the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Taylor H. 
Thurston i. 19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high and 
shrill. 

€Ia*cMllg, ppk a. [-ING 2 j 'That clacks. 

1611 Cotgr,, Clac , . any thing that makes a clacking or clat- 
tering noise. 1865 Gosse^ Land ^ Sea (1874) 384 A brook 
. . hurries away to a clacking mill. _ Morris Earthly 
Par. hi. 278 The clacking loom, .still did stand. 

Clad (kted), ppl. a. [ME. clad{d, f. OE. 
cldM, ~ed, inflected clddde, dddde : see Clothe v. 
Clad belongs to all dialects ; but, beside it, the 
north, dial, has cled, ME. clcd(d, f. ON. klsedd-r 
pa. pple. of kUHIa to clothe. As clad and cled are 
identical in meaning, they have been naturally 
taken as mere variants of the same word, and in 
this capacity cled occurs in other than northern 
writers : it is now however treated simply as the 
northern (chiefly Sc.) pronunciation of clad. This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix y- was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
yfcxamydad comes clown as a * Spenserian ’ form,] 

1. Covered with clothes (or armour), clothed. 
[4'9So Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 15 Sittende gecladed & hales 
5ohtes.l a 1300 Cursor M, 1046 Wid griss and leues is he 
cladd. c 1440 Pro7np. Parv. 79 Cladde or clothydde, ves~ 
titns. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, v. men clade in blak. 
1484 Caxton chivalry 89 Wei cladde. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 62 In comely wise, .yclad. 1^90 Spenser 
P'.Q. 1. i. 1 A gentle Knight. .Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde. 1602 Shaks. Ham, i. i, 166 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad, a x^ Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1. 146 A Female Form, yclad in snowy white. 1875 
JowETT Plato III. 27 They are lightly clad in summer. 

B. cled, etc. 

^2x300 Cursor M. 5135 (Cott.) Cled.. wit riche wede. 
Ibid. 13x22 A man , .cledd in silk, c X380 Wychf Set. Wks, 
n. 13 A rrtan cled wihsofte clo]>is. ?u;i4oo Morte Artk. 
217 In colours of dene golde cleede. CX400 Rom. Rose 
Wei fedde, Or wel araied or cledde. cx^ Towtteley My st. 
133 Lo here a lytter redy cled. Levins Manip. 48 

Cledde, vest it us. 

b. transf. Covered as with clothing. 

? 11x400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close.. With clauer and 
clereworte clede euene ouer. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys and blossoms. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. VI. ix. 16 A cottage clad with lome. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. in. (1682) 124 Xerxes . . seeing all the Sea clad with 
his Army. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 65 A world of. . 
trees clad with chirping birds, 1816 Southey Poefs Pilgr. 
n. iv, Vine-clad hills. 1862 Stanley yevo. Ch. (1877) I. xiv. 
2;^ A long spur, now clad with olives. 

^.Jig. Invested, arrayed, decked. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 802 (Gott.) In welth and bliss was dad. 
1436 Pol. Poems (1859)11. 203 He that w;^ here daude in 
humanitd. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer,^ Ordination of Priests, 
That they may be cladde ahoute with all Justice. xs88 A 
King tr. Canisitti Caiech. 71 Quha abhorred nocht to be 
cled with my fleshe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, 1. i. 33 Her 
words yclad with wisedoraes Maiesty, 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
viL (1^2) 2^ The Sphynx with grandeur cled. 1683 Se^ 
DEN Engl. Epin. iv. Wks. (1726) III. 17 A description of it 
- .is thus dad in rhythmes. C1720 Prior Hymn to Sun 29 
Clad in rising majesty. 

b. -Sc. Law. Endowed or fumisihed with. 

<rxs^ Balfour Pradicks (1754) 254 (Jam.) Until scho be 
mai-yit and ded with ane husband. Ibid. 340 The prin- 
cipal! tenant, with qubms richt thay ar cled. 1858 Cham- 
bers Dom. Ann, Scotland II. ^87 The Marquis of Argyle 
had obtained a formal gift of this vessel . . and had become 
* dad with possession ' by taking guns, .out of it. 

3. Clad {fkd) score i Sc. twenty-one, i.e. a score 
clad or furnished one over. 

179X P. Parton Rirkcudh. Statist. Acc. 1. 187 (Jam.) 
Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 
cled score, i.e. 2X. 1863 N. Brit. Daily Mail 18 Aug., An 
increase of from 5s. to xos. per clad score was obtained. 

Clad, V. Obs. or arch. [app. educed from prec.] 
To (Clothe, dress. 

\et X300 Cursor M. 20362 (Cott.) Angels sal. ,kepe fie in al 
f)i stat, And clad te, bath ar and lat.] *579 Cyuile ^ Vn^ 
cyuiU Life (1868) 14 We clad them simply, to eschue pride, 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Which was 
done . . by dadding the mourners . , in biacke vestures. xss>6 
Spenser F. Q. vi. iv. 4 To clad his coipse with meete habi- 
liments. x6^6 E, Dacres tr. Machia/veiPs D^c, Livy 1. 213 
Cladding himselfe with the ornaments belonging to hw 
degree and quality. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) L n. 
459 Find raiment meet To clad him with, 
b. transf. To cover as with clothing. 
x6ox 'KoiSMm Pliny L 483 The leafe embracing the 
Cane, doth clad it round about with certaine thin mem- 
branes. 16x0 W. Folktnoham Art of Survey i. u. 38 
Cloud-berries, .dad the tops of Mountanous fells. 


C. fg. 

1579 Tomson Caltdids Sertn. Tim. 95/1 He claddeth vs 
with his own glory. 1627-8 Feltham Memlves 4x677) i. 


Ixxiii, When we haue to deal with such, we clad ourselues 
in their contraries. 

Cladanthous : see Clado-. 

fCia'dder. Obs. rare-^. (See quot.) 

5639 J. Maine City Match in Dodsley IX. 298 A. Two 
inns of court men. .Known cladders Through all the town. 
B, Cladders? A. Yes, catholic lovers, From country 
madams to your glovers wife, Or laundress. 

t Clade. Obs. [ad. L. dddes destruction, 
disaster : cf. It. dude in same sense.] A disaster, 
calamity, plague. 

trx37S Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Justma 4 fX% Or ellls suld 
fellone clade Confonde }>e cyte but abade. 1528 Dr. Tay- 
lor To Wolsey {MS, Cott. Cal. D. x. 364), After the grete 
clade of.sycknes and deth of Frenchmerm. 1604 Babingtom 
Comfort. Notes Exod. x, Wks. (1637) 215 Ail the ruinous 
calamities and miserable clades. 

Cladgy, variant of Claggy, Cledgy. 

t Cla'dliiesit- Ohs. rare‘~\ [f. Clad ??, +- 
-MENT.] A garment, dress. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 27 When I con.sjder how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with their cladments. 

Clado- (klsedt?, kld^dt?), before a vowel clad-, 
combining form of Gr. /cXdS-os young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Clada'aitlioiis a. 
[Gr. dvd-Q% flower] - dadocarf ous. Clade •ncSiyma 
[Gr. infusion], ^ vegetable tissue composed 

of branched cells ’ {S. S. Lex,). CladocaTpous a. 
[Gr. fcapv^os fruit], bearing the fructification on 
short lateral branchlets: said of Mosses, which 
are primarily divided into acrocarpous, pleuro* 
carpous, and dadocarpous. Cla-dophyll, also 
-pLyllon, pi. -a [Gr. <f>v\Xov leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage. Cla- 
dopto'sis[Gr.?rrft)msra falling]/ the fall of branches 
as it occurs in Thuja, Taxodium, and others’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 482 The three species 
differ from each other in theacro-carpousand clado-carpous 
growth of the fruit. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 65 
Cladophylla commonly pass for leaves; they are well shown 
by Ruscus. 1883 Athenaeum 10 Feb. 18^3 In tliis tree 
{aspen! and some few others, .a process takes place termed 
‘ cladoptosis’ by the Rev. W. J. Berkeley many years ago. 

11 Cladodium (kladffa'dii>m). Bot. Also eng- 
lished as cla'dode. [mod.L., f. late Gr, nXdbld-'tis 
‘with many shoots’ (f. xXdSos shoot, slip): cf, 
phyilodium, etc.] ‘ A tenn applied by Martius to 
an axis flattened and more or less leaf-like ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Clado'dial a. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 378 Ruscus, Butcher's Broom. . 
Leaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches 
(cladodes). x88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3 66 To those 
branches definitely rejitricted to one internode, and which 
so closely counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the name of Cla- 
dodia. 

Cladonic (klad^-nik), a. Chem. In Cladame 
acid, obtained from Cladonia rangiferina (reindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid 

1872-9 Watts Did. Chem. VIL ^3, 1194, 

Clmjxe, elaeimesse, early m Clean, -ness. 

Claes (kl^). Also 6 dais, 8 clayis, daise. 
Sc. and north, dial, form of Clothes. 

XS49 Compl. Scot. 96 He ordand that na scottis man suld 
veir ony dais but hardy a cotis. 1724 Ramsay Tea ^ t . Misc . 
(1733) b S5 [She] pat on her claise. axSoo J. Siebald 
Chron. Scot. Poetry ixBod) HI. 237 (Jam.) My clayis ^ew 
threid hair on my bak. j8i6 Scott Aniiq. ix, ' Rab Tull 
bang’d out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest daes *. X863 
Robson Bards Tyne 430 The claes-wives lost a’ their fine 
goons. 

Claeth, claething, Sc. form of Cloth, -ing. 

Claf, obs. pa. t. of Cleave v% to adhere. 

Clag, sb. north, dial. [app. f. the verb.] 

1 . The process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like ; a clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep, etc. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) xi They [lambs] are then . . 
forthwith to bee dressed and have their clagges dipjied from 
them. 1877 E.Peacock N. W.Linc. Gloss., Clags, dirt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
sheep. x88x Sutton N. Line. Gloss., Clags, clotted locks 
of dirty wool on a sheep. 

2 . An encumbrance or burden on property. *Sk, 

X697 G. Dallas Styles 813 (Jam.) AH daggs, claims, 

debates and contraversies standing betwixt them. X72a 
Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate , . handed 
down frae sire to son, But dag or daim, for ages past, 

3 . A stain or flaw on character. Sc. 

1724 Ramsay 7 'ea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 206 He was a man 
without a dag, His heart was frank without a flaw. 

Cl^g' (kiseg), north, dial. Also5“7 

clagge. [Not traced beyond the 15th c. : perh. of 
Norse origin, cf. Da. Mag, klagge, sticky mud, clay, 
klmg, Mmget viscous, glutinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OE. clse^. Clay. There may 
have been some subseq. as.sociation with dog\ but 
in localities where dag is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from clog^ 

1 . trans. To bedaub (the clothes), clot (the hair) 
with anything sticky and tenacious, as miry clay, 
glue, toffee, etc. 

CX470 Henry Wallace m. 455 The gown and hols in day 
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that cIsLggit was. 1:526 Ferf, (W. de W. 1531) 140 

We come to the gates all ckgged with myre and clay, c xs$8 
Lyndesay Syde Taillis 68 Ane mureland Meg..Claggit 
with clay abone the howis. z88i Sutton N. Line. Gloss.^ 
Clagged, clotted with dirt. 1886 Xole S. W. Line. G/ess., 
Clag, to daub, or clog together with sticky mud or clay. 

■ 2 . To clog by such bedaubing or clotting. 

1536 PilgK Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 232 b, She [the bee] 
wyil also clagge hei* legges with as moche as she may beare. 
1641 Best Fartn. Bks. (1856) 62 A raeanes to clagge the 
bees, and to make them abide better in the hive. 1883 
Almondhiry «f* Pd udders/. Gloss.y Ciag, the same as clog, 
as when dust [niixed with the oil] causes machinery to move 
with difficulty. 

Q. mtr, To stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 
hesive, or viscid ; also transf. 

1563 Hyll Arte Garden. (1593) 14 Least by raine and 
shoures, the earth should cleaue and clagge on your feete. 
1570 Levins Manip. 10 To clsLg^ herere vt lutttm. 1795 
W. Marshall B. Verksk. (ed. 2) Gloss., Ctag, to cleave 
or cling. _ 1855 Whitby Gless.y Clag^ to adhere as paste; 
also to cling as the child to the mother, who says ‘ it clags 
to its best friend.’ 1876 Mid. YorksJi. Gless.^ Ciag, to 
adhere, to cling, to cleave to, 

4 . dial [f. CbAG sb.l To remove the clags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. Clack vF) 

1863 Gloss, in Morton Cyd. Agric. (E. I). S.), Clag (Line.), 
see Burl. Burl, to cut away the dirty wool from the hind 
parts of a sheep. 

tCla'g'gol:. Sc. Obs. [f. CLAG + -OCK.] One 
clagged with mire, ^ a draggle-taiP (Jam.). 

015^8 Lynpesay Syde Taillis 62 Pure[=poor] Claggokis 
cled in riploch quhyte. 

Clag^gum (klas-gsm). mrl/t. dial. Also ela- 
gum. [f. Clag z>.] A common name in Scotland 
and the north of England for treacle-toffee. 

1833 W. Stephenson GatesJi. Local Poems 104 If money^s 
short, rn take Rabbit skins for claggum.^ 1858 R. S. Sur- 
tees Ask Mamma xciv. 407 Somehow his tongue clave to 
his lips — he felt as if his mouthy was full of claggura. 1876 
in Mid, Yorksk. and Whitby Gloss. 1878 Smiles R, Dick 
V. 46 It bought no end of tops, clagum, and sweeties. 

Claggy tklze’gi), a. Chiefly dial. [f. Clag+-t.] 
Tending to clag, or to form sticky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sticky, adhesive. Hence Cla'ggiuess. 

1570 Levins Manip. 98 Claggye, lubricus. 1611 Cotgr., 
lotteux, claggio, clammie, cleauing. 1788 W. Marshall E. 
Yorksk. Gloss., Claggy, sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 433 To render copper less tough 
and clingy {note. The workmen say, claggy). 1838 Blaclm. 
Mag. X'LIV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Claggy, sticky like 
pitch ; tenacious. — Clagginess, adhesiveness. 1881 ^ Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Claggy, Newc., when the coal is tightly 
joined to the roof, the mine is said to have a claggy top. 

Claght, claht, obs. pa, t. of Cleek, Cleche. 
Clai, elaie, Claiey, obs. ff. Clat, Clayey. 
Claif, obs. pa. t. of Cleave. 

Claik (kl^^k), sb. Sc. [f. Claik v.} 

1 . The cry or call of a goose or other fowl. 

1:549 CompL Scot. VI. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise, & 
cart them cry claik. 1808 Jamieson, Claik, the noise made 
by a hen. 

2 . Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cackle.) 

1790 Morrison Poems 187 (Jam.) The country’s fu’ Wi’ 
lees and claiks, about young Ket and you. 

5. (Also 6-9 clake, 7 clayk, 8 deck, 9 clack.) 
The Barnacle-goose, Anas leuco/sis, probably so 
named from its call. 

a 1455 Houlate xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 
Claik. 1570-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) I. aa These 
claiks (or Barnacls as I call them). 1694 Narborough, etc. 
Acc, Sev. Late Voy. (1711) Introd. 14 They discovered the 
Bernacle Goose or Clakis sitting upon their Eggs, under 
the 80^^ Deg. north Lat. 

b. More fully claik-goose. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Sum men belevis, that thir clakis 
growis on treis be the nebbis. 16, . Monipennie in Macleod 
Plist. Dumbarton (1878) ir. 49 Clayk geese black of colour. 
1706 J. Watson Collect. Poems 1. 48 (Jam.) When the deck 
Geese leave off to clatter. 1744 Preston Zetland in Phil 
Trans. XLIII. 6r There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl ; 
namely the Dunter Goose, Clark [? = Claik], Goose, Solan 
Goose, etc. s8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliv, Like sea-maws 
and clack-geese before a storm, 1841 Proc, Berw. Mat, 
Club I. 255 The bernicle or clake goose. 

4 . The Baenaole ^ell. 

1703 M. Martin Descr, Western Isl. (1716) ^7. 1744 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Tram. XLIII. 62 Pieces of 
Wreck . . grown over with the Shells of a Fish called Cleck 
Geese, which I take to be the Cmchse anaiiferse. 

Claik, 2'. Sc. fprob. klaka, to chatter, 

twitter, and thus identical with certain senses of 
Clacks'.] inir. To cry as geese or other fowls; 
to chatter, talk so as to bore people. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vir. Prol. 109 The wyld geis claking 
eik by nychtis tyde. 1838 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. (1843) 
77 That daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. 

Claim (kl/hn), sb. Forms: 4-5 cleymL(e, 4-7 
claym(e, 6-7 daime, {Sc.) dame, 4, 7- claim, 
[a. OF. claime (dame), f. darner to Claim,] 

1 . A demand for something as due ; an assertion 
of a right to something. (Const, as in 2.) To lay 
claim to : to assert one’s right to, claim. 

42x300 Cursor M. 9304 Sum o baim Again mi sagh sal 
sett claim [Trin. cleym], 1393 Gower Con/. I. 250 His 
claime is unanswerde. CX440 Promp. Pam. 80 Clayme or 
chalaunge, vendicado. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxiv. 
48 Ther was clayme and answer made bytwene parties . . 
and right and judgement gyuen. *568 Grafton Chron. 


II. 230 To make a clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce. 1584 
PowEL LloyePs Cambria 243 His claime on Jerusalem. 
1590 Skaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 84 What claime laies she to 
thee 2 1748 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 II. 314 Persons are 
not to be their own judges in claims of justice. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799/ 1 . 34 Advancing 
no higher claim, 1858 Ld. St. Leonards PPandy-bk. 
Property Law xxiii. 177 Constant claims are set up to the 
estates of other men by , . crafty persons. 1863 H. Cox 
Pnstit, 1. viii. 107 Notice, .requiring all persons claiming to 
vote . . to send in their claims within a time limited. 

2 . Right of claiming ; right or title \to something 
or to have, be, or do something ; also m, upon 
the person, etc., that the thing is claimed from). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 196 And whilk of v.s is 
doun, & mad is recreant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. 1375 
Barbour^ Bruce xx. 48 And all the dame that thai mycht 
haff In-till Scotland. 1491 Act 7 PPen. VIP, c. 20 § 7 All 
such right, title, interesse, clayme . . as they . . have in any 
of the premisses. 1593 Naske Christ's T. 29 b, There is no 
better clayme vnto wealth, then by the conquest of a strong 
hand to compasse it. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 197 F 8 
Success gave a claim to kindness. 1769 ytmius Lett. xii. 
54 Your friends . . have the first claim upon your bounty. 
1772 Pennant Tours Scot. (1774) 33 Has the fairest claim 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. (1849) 
9 What possible claim could the Miss Dashwoods . . have 
on his generosity 2 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 139 The 
attempt has every claim to an indulgent, .reception. 

3 . That which is claimed; spec, in U. S. and 
Australia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for mining purposes. 

1863 Fawcett P<7/. Econ. hi. vi. 359 The claim upon which 
he [the Australian gold-digger] purchases permission to 
di^. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
1879 Atcherlev Boerland 122 In the cooler hours I would 
he working in the claim. 
t 4 . A call, shout. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. xz, I cald, but no man answer’d 
to my dame. 

Claim (kl^m), V. Forms: 4 eleime, clem, 
Sc. and north, cleme, 4-6 eleym(e, 4-7 clayme, 
claime, dame, 6 clsame, 4-- claim, [a. OF. 
claime- accented stem of clame-r (claime-r) to cry, 
call, appeal, claim L. ddmd-re to cry out, call, 
prodaim, declare aloud, call upon.] 

1 . trans. To demand as one’s own or one’s due ; 
to seek or ask for on the ground of right. 

evgtoSir BeueszpoT. He. .come)>. .And eleime]? his eritage. 
C1325 E. E. Alia. P. A. 825 On hymself he con al dem. 

Alisaunder 80 Hee fared on in haste, To clayme 
his kingdome. 1375 Barbour Brtice 1. 421 (Jubat landis 
demys he? 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, I it cleym 
duely as of debte. X590 Shaks. Cenn. Err. iv. i. no 
Dowsabell did claime me for her husband. X667 Milton 
P. L. n. 32 For none sure will claim in hell Precedence. 
1788 J. Powell Demises (1827) II. 317 That one has a right 
to claim a share. 1871 R. Ellis Catulhes 1 . 20 What if 
N emesis haply claim repayment 2 

b. with inf. phrase or subord. clause. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 417 This child, that clemys your 
man to be. Pbid, ii. 104 The Erie off Carryk Clamys to 
govern the kynryk. t i38oWycLiF Wks. (t88o) 366 Owre 
colagis . . daymen to be exempt. 1850 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1852) II. 352 He claimed that his word should be 
law. 1876 Green Short PPist. ii. § 6 (1882) 89 Every towns- 
man could claim to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2 . To assert and demand recognition of (an 
alleged right, title, possession, attribute, acquire- 
ment, or the like) ; to assert as one’s own, to affirm 
one’s possession of. 

(Sense i claims the delivery of a thing, sense 2 the ad- 
mission of an allegation.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 3544 J>ou sal neuer, - In bi forhirth do 
claim na right. 2 a 1400 Morte Arth. 1275 Whatt ryghte 
bat he claymes . . Thus to ryot bis rewrae. 1465 Marg. 
Wston Lett. 518 II. 214 To hold the court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 1495 Act ii Pieti. VPP, c. 47 § 2 
Persones . . that daymeth or pretendith any title to the 
premysses. 1590 Spenser F. Q.i.iv.ix Thundring Jove 
. .she claymed for her syre. ^ 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
239 Both sides claimed the victory. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 
67 Every stranger, who claimed a right to any particular 
lands. X837 Whewell Sc. (1857) 154 The 

degree of accuracy which had been claimed for them. 1884 
Bosanquet tr. Lotze's Metaph. 106 We have not in fact 
the knowledge which we might here he inclined to claim. 

b. with inf phrase, obj. compL, or subord. clause, 
c 1330 R. Brunne C4r<7?i. (1810) 49 Alle . . fat cleymed to 

hold of him b®^^ heritages. C1393 Chaucer Gentilesse 2 
That daymethe gentyle for to he. c X430 Lydg. Bochas 
II. vi. (X558) 4 This luge . . claimed her his servant by false 
collusion, c X440 York Myst, xxxi. 223 Claymes to be a 
kyng of Jewis. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 487 Her husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 1875 Jowett P/ato' 
(ed. 2) IV. 267 A mere word or symbol claiming to be a 
proposition. X876 Parker ParacL i. ii. 18 It is claimed, 
then, on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost. 

c. * Oftea loosely used {esp. irtU.S.)for: Contend, 
maintain, assert’. (F. HalL) 

3 . Of things : To call for, demand, or require ; 
to be entitled to, deserve, have a right to. 

1606 SnAxs. Ant. 4* Cl. n. ii. 130 Octauia. .whose beauty 
daimes No worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 566 Such wonder claims attention due. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 87 What Doctor Friend has 
written . . claims an attentive reading.^ i860 Tyndall Glac. 
II. § 20. 334 There is one other point.. which claims our 
attention. 1878 Browning La Sazsiaz 26 This first life 
claims a second, else I count its gain no gain. 

1 4 . To call for, cry for, beg loudly. Obs. rare, 
c 1325 R. E. A Hit. P. B 1097 Lazares ful monye . . Drye 


folk & ydropike. .Alle called on \>at cortayse [Christ] & 
claymed his grace. 

t 5 . To call, name, proclaim (with complement); 
passing in later use into, the sense ‘ assert a claim 
to be (some one or something)’. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X2812 Ne prophet sal naman me claim. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810,1 19 ]?ei with fulle gode wille 
.. cleymed him for ber chefe_ of West & of Est, <rx43o 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxii. <1869) 147 Trewaundrie hi 
name I cleyme it, and Maungepayn 1 clepe it. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. ccx. 194 Ye shal not be claymed kyng nother 
for kyng be hold. <c'i48s Digby Myst. (1882) ni. 1321 He 
deymyd hym-sylf son of be godhed. ^1565 Jewel Def. 
A pal. (1611) 481 He . . may easily Claime himselfe to be 
more then a Man. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 30 Nor all, 
that else through all the world is named, .might like to this 
be clamed. 

1 6 . To claim quit, also to quit claim (a person 
or thing): to proclaim quit or released; to let go, 
dismiss, renounce, let oif, release, absolve, Obs. 
See Quit-claim. 

<2x300 Cursor M. Z038 (Cott.) If o bi fader bou haue 
despite, Of his blissing i claim be quite iGb'tt. I daime b© 
of his blissing quite], c 1314 Gzzy Warw. A. 6654 ^^.i ben 
out of prisoun y-gon, Ober quite-deymed ichon. qi330 
R, Brunne Chron. (1810} 99 Roberd salle cleyme all quite to 
Henry., pat Roberd, ne non of hise, salle ask Henry.. pis 
dette. c 1400 Destr, Troy 1763 To qwit claym all querels, 
& be qweme fryndes. 

f 7, inir. To cry out, call {for, etc.). Obs. 

CX-3&0 Will. Palente Cleymeb he after dopes 
..clobes he askes. C1470 Harding Chron. cxcH. ii, The 
folke .. for hym cryed & claymed. 1526 Per/ (W. 

de W. 1531) 302 How mayst thou dayme or crye for glory 2 
8. intr. To put forward a claim, assert a right. 
f To claim (quot. 1303), YtJ: to claim, assert a 
right to. f To claim for (quot. 1400) : to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. (In later times 
app. an absolute use of i or 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne PPandl. Synne 9561 5 yf a chylde be dede 
bore. .And receyve nat pe bapteme, Ofheuenemayhytneuer 
cleme. c 1400 Maundev. xxii, 238 Alle the Mynstrelle that 
comen before hym. .ben . . entred in his Bokes - . And aftre 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Mynstralle of the grete Chane. <ri647 Bp. Sanderson 
Episcopacy 39 All these, .do. .claim to a Jus Divinum. 
<£1704 Locke (J.), How the first ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority. 1725 Pope Odyss, iv. 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 

>1*9. trans. = Reclaim. Obs. rare. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De invent. (1551) 69 b When 
men wer somwhat clamed of their uplandishe behauor. 
Hence Claimed ppl. a.. Claiming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. ZoCleytnynge. 1611 Cotgr., Calengi, 
claimed, challenged. 1862 Ruskin Mtmera^ P. (1880) 79 
Whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any mo- 
ment. 1884 Atkenseum 13 Mar. 346/3 [He] imposed on 
the claiming master the burden of proving that the slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, etc. 

Claimable (kl^i-mab’l), a. [f. Claim + 
-ABLE.] That may be claimed. 

1611 Cotgr., Clamable, claimable.^ 1675 Howe Limng 
Temple Wks. (1834) 96/2 A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right. 1850 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I v. v. xx. § 5 
The violet . . and wood anemone are . . claimable by the plains 
as well as the hills. 1875 Poste Gains m, § 42 Half the 
estate is claimable by the patron. 

Clatmance, the action of claiming : see Quit- 

CLAIMAKCE. 

Claimant (kl^i-mant). [f. Claim v. (or sb.) + 
-ANT : app. in its origin 3 . quasi Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defendant, etc.; cf. annui'- 
tant, chargeanti\ One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim upon anything. 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after 1870 to the claimant of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjury occupied x88 days of 1873-4.) 

1747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 556 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing herit^le jurisdiction [in Scotland], with the 
sums demanded. 1751 Johnson Rambler YIg. 7 The 

obstacles which .. obstruct the first attempts of a new 
claimant. 1785 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 I 1 -. 3 S> 1 have no doubt 
that there are some fair and legm claimants on the public 
revenue. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets (1863) 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic reputation. 1875 
JoWETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 27 Reason and wisdom , . are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 1883 Congregationalist Sept. 72S Some people think 
that the notorious (Claimant really persuaded mmself..that 
he was Sir Roger Tichborne. 

Claimative (kl^j-mativ), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Claim v. + -ative.] Disposed to make claims, 
exacting. Hence Olai'mativeness. 

x868 Helps Realmah xiv. (1876) 377 .ff. I am discontented 
with that word jealousy. Give me another word. M. 
Claimfulness ? E, An ugly word. M. Claimativeness, 
then ? E. That is better. Pbid., I might have been jealous 
or claimative. Ibid., Free from jealousy, or, to use his own 
word, claimativeness. 

Claimer (kl^^-mm). Also 5 cleymare, 7 
claymer. [f. Claim v. + -ek.] ( 3 ne who claims ; 
a claimant. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cleymare, vendzeator. 1617 
Hieron Wks. II. 64 Two claymers of the crowne. x6s^ 
Milton Lett. State (1851) 287 Courts, .where the Claimers 
may he severally heard. 1779 in Ohio Arch, 4 r PPist. Quar~ 
terty Sept. (1888) 283 Claimers of lar^e tracts of land. ^ 1885 
Kendal Mercury 10 July 5/3 Denunciation of rent claimers, 
of rent payers, and above all of land-grabbers. 

Claimfol, -ness : see Claimative. 
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ClaimleSS (kl^'mles), a, rare. [£ Claim 
+ -Ljias.] Having no claim. 
s8i4 Monthly Rev, 280 Obscure and claimless merit. 
Clainge, Sc. f. Cleanse. 

Clair, obs. or dial. f. Clear. 

Clairauiieace (kle®rig-diens). [f. F. dair 
clear + Audience, after Clairvoyance.] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions. So Clairamdient 
having^ this faculty ; sh, one who has this faculty. 

1864 Brevior Two Worlds 142 Trances, Visions, Clair- 
voyance, Clairaudience. Ibid. 197 A spiritual clairaudient. 
i8w Sat Rev. 20 Jan. 76/2 Her friends pronounced her to 
be * a fine clairvoyant and clairaudient subject*. 

Clair-eole : see Clbar-oole. 

Clair-obscure (kle0ri^bskiu9*i). Also 8-9 
clare-obscnre, 8 (Fr.) clair-obscnr. [a. F, tr/afr- 
obscur^ transl. of It. chiaroscuro^ *= Chiaroscuro. 

1717 Vmm. Alma n. 25 Masters in the dare-obscure. 
1740 Crispe in Phil. Trans. XLI. 494 The Clair-Obscur . . 
in the other Pictures, is well understood. 1789 P. Smyth 
tr. Aldrich’ s Archit.iyZx'ii) 28 All those paintings . . except 
some dair-obscures on out- walls. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metapk. 11. xxviii. 171 The colours, .appear only as different 
gradations of dare-obscure. i86a Thornbury Turner I. 
89 Abraham Pether. .knew, however, little of clair-obscure. 

Clairon, obs. f. Clarion. 
il Clairscliacll (kla*jjax)* Forms: 5 elare- 
schaw, clerschew, 7 clersha, 8 clarishoe, 9 
clarsbech, olearsach, clairschaeh, clairsach.. 
[Gael, and Ir. dairseack (klarjax) harp, perh. f. 
dar table, board ; but the rest of the word is ob' 
scure.] The old Celtic harp strung with wire. 

liWo Act Dom. Concil. 172 (Jam.) For the spoliacioune 
and takin fra him of . . ane clareschaw, & certane stuff and 
insicht of houshald. _ 149* Ibid, 204 (Jam.) Clerschew. 
1700 J. Brome Trav. iii (1707) 179 [Highlanders] delight 
much in Musick, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishoes of their 
own F'ashion, the strings of which are made of Brass-Wire, 
and the strings of their Harps with Sinews. i8a4 Praed 
Poems (iSS^f.) I. 283 Of clairschachs and of atabals. a 1844 
Campbel.l O’ConnoPs Child viii, And berries from the 
wood, provide And play my clarshech \,edd, the clarsech] by 
thy side. i86a Grant Cajbt Guard vi, A dairsach, or harp 
of the old Scottish form, being only thirty inches or so in 
height, and furnished with thirty string holes. 
il Glai'rscliaclier. Forms: 6 elarsohaar, 
eiairschoehaT, 7 olaixshear, clairschocher. [ad. 
Gael, and Ir. clairseoir (klaTjsr) ^ harper ’ ; treated 
as f. Claibshaoh + -EB.] A player on the clair- 
schach, a harper. 

1507 Sc, Ld. Treas. Acc, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 12^* 
l>iver.se Menstrali^ schawmeris . . clarschaaris and piparis. 
*534 Ibid. I. 282* To ane Irland clairschochar. a 161s Ane 
BrietteCron* Erlis Ross^di^a) 15 Ane clairshear that playit 
on ane clersha. *642 Housek, Bk. Ciess Mar in Chambers 
Dom, Ann. Scot (1858) II. 119 To ane woman clairshocher. 

ClairvoyaDLCe (kle^ivorans, or as Fr. klgr- 
viyyans). [Fr. ; where used in 16th c. in sense 2 ; but 
in Eng. introduced in sensei ; sense 2, when used, 
is partly directly from Fr., partly transf. from r.] 

1 . A supposed faculty attributed to certain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed from sight, 

1847 M rs. CAmee VR Lett II. 24 Of the clairvoyance I have 
witnessed nothing. 1847 Emerson Poems, Initial Loue 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 457 He is versed in occult science. In magic, 
and in clairvoyance. i86» Lytton Sir, Story 1 . 14 Mesmer 
had little faith in that gift of clairvoyance, of which Puy- 
s^ur was , . the first audacious asserter. 

% Keenness of mental perception, clearness of 
insight; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

j86x Romance Dull Life xxxvi, 258 She knew, hy the kind 
of clairvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
1884 SYMONDSiSV^nj^i-, Predec. ii. § 19. 79 What may be called 
.. clairvoyance in dramatic matters. Ibid, 81 Tbis clair- 
voyance gave them insight into things beyond their own expe- 
rience. Shakspere painted much mat he had never seen. 

Olairvoy'aney'. - prec. i. 

X877 Besant & ofVulc, 11. xxH. 360 When I was 

in the clairvoyancy line. 

Cladirtroyailt (kle^ivoi'ant), a. and sh. [Fr^ 
ddirmyantf clear-sighted, optically or mentally.] 

A. , adf ■ 

|j 1 , [Fr.] Clear-sighted, having insight 
X671 Dk. 'Bisc.Knu.Rehearsaini, i.fArb.) 73 If he likes it, 
I know what to think of him.. . I am Clara voyant, a gad. 

2 , Having or exercising the faculty of clairvoy- 
ance ; pertaining to clairvoyance. 

x8so W. Gregory Anim. Magnetism 158 Clairvoyant 
Prevision or the power, .of predicting future events. 1858 
J. ^ Martineau Stud. Chr, 208 The appeal to clairvoyant 
skill, by Montanus. 

b. (cf. sense i, and Clairvoyance 2). 

X883 PI, Drummond Nat, Law in Spir. W, xi The clmr- 
voyant power of seeing the eternal in the temporaL 

B. sb. 

}| 1 . [Fr.] A clear-sighted person. Obs. 

I7<94 Mathias Purs. Lit, (1798) 353 lie is also one of the 
Clairvoyans, and of the order of the Chevaliers des Lunettes. 
2 . One who possesses, or is alleged to possess, 
the faculty of clairvoyance. (Often treated as Fr. 
(kl|rv<?yah), with fern, olaixvoyaute (-ant).) 


1831 H. Mayo Pop, Superst (ed. 2) 159 The powers here 
attributed to very lucid clairvoyants. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas 
M. S3 A docile clairvoyante, who would really not make 
a mistake if she could help it. x86a Lytton Str. Story I. 
90 He had consulted a clairvojmnte. .as to Lilian's health. 

Hence Clairvoyantly adv. 

1885 SiNNETT Karma 1 . 49 Does she look about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell.. what is going on in distant places? 

Clais(e, obs. f. Claes, Sc., clothes. 

Claishe, claisshe, var. of Close, Obs. 

Claith, claitbes. Sc. ff. Cloth, Clothes, etc. 

daiver, Claiy, obs. f. Claveb, Clayey. 

fClake. Obs. rare, [OE OTeut. type 

*klakA-\ occurring also in cladeas, clseclSas (Wr.- 
Wiilcker 419) Mmmunis*, ON. klaklaust scathe- 
less, unhurt.] Hurt, injury, scathe. 

c xooo WuLFSTAN Nom. xiii (18) Nap. 86 Eal sea! aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacu, hoi and hete. c 1200 Ormin 
9317 5 iff l>att 3e wel juw lokenn Fra clake, and sake. Ibid. 
1020Z. 

Clake, clakke, obs. ff. Claik, Clack v. 

Clam (klsem), sb.^ Forms; 6-7 damme, 9 
damm, i, 5- dam. [OE. clamOn, clgmiyn, 
corresp. to yiB.(j,klam, Ger. klamin cramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MHG. klamme in same sense. 
Cf, also MHG., Ger. klemme, Du. klemme, klem, 
app. from type *klam{m)fdn~. See also Clem tj. 

These point to an OTeut. ^klani’-, "^klamm-, or *klamb-, to 
press or squeeze together. Some compare *klam‘ with pre- 
Teut. glom., in Lat. glofnus. But Sievers inclines to start 
from klimh- in OE. climban, Ger. klimmen to Climb, prig, 
to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *hlafnbo- sticky, 
with causal vb. *klambjan * to make to stick, press, com- 
press '. This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs. spelt Clam, and the first three spelt Clamp, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series.] 

f 1 . Anything that holds tight ; bond, chain ; ft. 
bonds, bondage. Obs. (In OE.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 83 pe Drihten of deajje aras. .mfter pmm 
clammum helle peostra. a 1000 A ndreas{QfX.) 130 pa )?e on 
carcerne, clommum faeste. .hwile wunedon. a xooo Riddles 
xliii. 12 (Gr.) Hwylc pass hordgates csejan craefte pa 
damme onleac. 

2 . An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; e.g. a clamp 
for holding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws. With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
Clamp. See the quots. 

1399 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 19 Item ij 
soudyngirenes j par de dames et j par de tanges, precii e,d. 
1496 Bk. St Alban’s, Fishing 14 [Hokis] for whoos makyng 
ye must haue fete fyles. . A semy dam of yren . . a payre of 
fonge and smalle tongys, etc. xsia Test. Ebor. V. (Surtees) 
35 (in ‘The Shoppe’) A par of clamez, ijd. Ludlow 

Churchw, Acc. (Camd. Soc.) 29 For iiij. clammes for the 
pascalle hordes. 1638 Churchw. Acc. Kirton in Lindsey 
in Proc. Soc. Antiq. (1864) 14 Apr,, For iiij poales for the 
clammes and to John Dawber for shafting them, iij^. iiij^f. 
183a Babbage Econ. Manuf. xix. (ed. 3) x88 Another pair of 
forceps now removes the pin to another pair of clams. 1868 
G. Macdonald R, Falconer I. 136 Alexander . , had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the dams. 1869 
Echo 26 Jan., They [poachers] were seen to place the dams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into two of them. 
1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 26 The round wire is . . 
drawn through jewelled dams. i 836 S. W. Lincoln. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.) Clams or Clems, wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers clip their leather to hold it fast. 
1887 Kent. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clam, a rat-trap, like a gin. 

lb. A movable cheek or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. 

1879 Cassell’s Teckn. Edw. IV. 414/1 Holding it with 
convenient clams in his vice. x888 Sheffield GlossrCL. D. S.) 
Clam, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 

c. pi. * An instrument resembling a forceps em- 
ployed in weighing gold ’ (Jamieson). 

1790 Shirrefs i’lZfS'Wi 360 (Jam.) The brightest gold that 
e'er I saw Was grippet in the clams. 

d. ‘ A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
specimens of the [sea-] bottom in sounding ; a drag * 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh., s. v. clams). 

i 8 zx A. Fisher Foy. A ret. Reg. 17 Tied to the sounding line 
at . . ten fathoms from the lead, or rather the clamm. {note 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) Ibid, 65 
The deep-sea-damm was used on this occasion, the sound- 
ings brought up, consisted chiefly of mud, intermixed with 
small stones. 

f 3 . pi. Clutches, claws. Obs. 

45 x569 Kyngesmill Marls Est. xiv. {1580) 118 To plucfce 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan. XS74 E, Hake Touchstone B jijb, Lucklsh loyter- 
ing lubbers [who] doo keepe within their clammes the lively- 
hood of true pastors and painful laborers. 

4 . Theat. An instrument formed of two parallel 
pieces of board fastened at one end by a handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 

Claai (klaem), sb.^ Forms: 6 clamm, 7 
clamme, 6- clam. [Orig. clam-shell : app. from 
prec.; the name referring either to the action of 
the two valves of the shell in shutting like a pair 
of clams or pincers ; or, as some suggest, to ' the ten- 
acity with which these animals cling to the rocks *. 


The original application, however, was not to the rock 
species of the tropics, but to British bivalves which burrow 
in sand or mud.] 

1 . A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish, 
a. In Scotland applied, from the i6th c, at least, 
to the Scallop-shell, Pecten Jacobsea ; hence now by 
some naturalists taken as a book-name of the 
genus Pecten. b. Also locally to the various species 
of fresh-water mussels Unio, Anodon. 

1500-1540 [see clam-shell in 4]. 1593 in Rogers Soc. Life 

Scot I. ii. 56 Crabs, spoutfish and clamms. x86eif Phil. 
Trans. I. 13 Upon their Fins and Tails they have store of 
Clams or Barnacles. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 140 
The bait . , a shell fish called Clams, 1813 Hogg Queen’s 
Wake 298 With the eel, and the dam, and the pearl of the 
deep. X847 (i^ARPENTER Zool. § 941 The Pectenjs, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribs from the 
summit of each valve to the circumference. 1850 Dana 
Geol. i. 27 The fresh- water clam, Unionidse. 1852 D. Moir 
Fowler vi. Poet. Wks. L 70 Pools, where mussel, dam, and 
wilk, (illove to their gravelly beds. 

C. Applied to foreign bivalves of the order 
Chamacese, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp {Iridacna gigas), 
the Yellow 01 am {T, crocea), Thorny Clam 
{Chama Lazarus'), etc. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoziry 11, 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
large shell-fish of the Muskle or Cockle species. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (169S ) 1 . vii. 176 The Clam is a sort of Oyster 
[i. e. a species of chama\ which grows so fast to the Rock 
that there is no separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which i-s 
very large, fat and sweet. 1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) II. 
1368 Spangles of the richest colours, glowing from a number 
of large dams. 1855 W. S. Dallas in Orr Circ. Sc. Nat, 
Hist. I. 431 The tridacna gigas (or clam-shell). x86i J. 
Lamont Sea-horses ix. 142 The shells tridacnae and cardia, 
vulgarly called clams and cockles. 

d. In North America, applied esp. to two 
species, the Hard or Round Clam {Venus mer- 
cenaria), stndtheSoft orLongClam {Mya arenaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or muddy 
shores in many parts, and esteemed as articles of 
food : whence clam-bake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mussels, and see quot. 1850. 

{My a arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gaper-shell or Old Maid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

[1624 Capt. Smith Firginiavi. 216 Mustels, Wilks, Oisters, 
Clamps, Periwinkels, and diuers others.] 167a Jos.selyn 
New Eng. Rarities 153 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. 1698 B. Bullivant in Phil, Tram. 
168 The Clam, .hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [Thisi.s ATj/n.] x84xCatlin 
N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. Ivi. 209 We drew into our larder, 
clams, snails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 1850 Lyell 2«a 
Visit U. S. II. 104 The bivalve shell called Gnathodon .. 
[found in] the Bay of Mobile . .They are called clams here 
in popular language, and, being thick and strong, afford a 
good material for road-making. 1883 Leisure Hour 252/1 
The coarsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs, (choicer ones are called sand 
clams . . The best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague. 

2 . U. S, A term of contempt ; one who is, in 
New England phrase, ‘ as close as a clam ’. 

1871 Mark Twain Sketches I. 46 (Hoppe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. Ibid, 54 No meddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

3 . U. S. slang. The mouth. Also dam-shell. 

1825 J. Neal BV4. Jonathan 1 . 143 Shet your clam, our 

David. X848-60 Bartlett Diet Amer. s. v., There is a 
common though vulgar expression in New England, of 
‘ Shut your clam-shell'. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clam-bed, -digger, -eater, 
-fisher, -rake, -ranch”, clam-feeding adj.; clam- 
bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon hot stones, 
of a mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian corn, fish, etc.) ; a favourite 
feature of pic-nic excursions to the sea-shore in 
U. S. ; hence applied to the pic-nic party itself ; 
clam - chowder, a chowder made with clams; 
clam-shell, the shell of a clam ; formerly {Sd) the 
scallop-shell worn in their hats by pilgrims who 
bad crossed the seas; also slang Xmg “f) \ clam- 
stick, the stick or pole with which tropical clams 
are caught by thrusting it between the partially 
open valves or the shell. 

il^8-6o Diet Amer., *Clam-bake. At a grand, 

political mass-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on the 
th of July 1840, nearly 10,000 persons assembled in Rhode 
sland, for whom a clam-bake and chowder were prepared. 
X883 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 12/x At a recent festival in 
Connecticut a gigantic clambake was cooked which was 
2$ ft, long and 10 ft. wide, and consisted of 2,000 ears of 
corn, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds of fish, 1,000 chickens, 
innumerable oysters and clams, two barrels of sweet potatoes 
and two of the ordinary kind, and the whole topped off with 
two immense plum puddings and 150 water melons. 1887 
Ibid. 17 June 5/2 A clam bake is an institution indigenous 
to this soil Long before Puritans . . found out its savour, 
the red man. .indulged in clam bakes. 1884 H. Sfencer in 
Contemp. Rev. Feb. 162 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over *clam-beds, x866 J. Lord Brit Columbia I. 192 Any 
one who has travelled in America must have eaten ^Clam- 
chowder. , It is a sort of intermediate affair between a stew- 
proper and soup. 1887 Spectator 12 Mar. 351/2 The *clam- 
eaters of the Australian coast. x8. . Whitman Leaves of 
Gra.ss, Song of Joy The work of the eel-fisher and *clam- 
fisher. I come with my *clam-rake and spade. . I join the 
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group of clam-diggers on the flats. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. 
CataL T95 Clam-rakes, hoes, and claws, 1882 Standard 
26 Sept. 2/1 To ‘take up a *clam ranch* is a proverbial 
expression [in Oregon] to express the last stage of hard 
fortune. 1500-20 Dunbar Fly ting 509 Thy cloutit cloke, 
thy skryp, and thy *clamschellis. 1540 Sc. Ld. Treas. Acc. 
in Pitcairn Crzjn. Trials I. '*;^o5 For vj i vnces siluer to be 
ane Clam-schell to kepe the kingis grace Halk-mete. 1862 
Emerson Thoreati. Wks. (Bohn) III. 334 Large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes. 1^2 Standard 26 Sept. 2/1 The 
pointed ‘ *clam stick* figures in various aboriginal tales. 

Clam (kisem), j '^.3 Also 9 clamm. [f. Clam 

a.l or ; or perh. a back-formation from Clammy. 
{f^i.greed\ 

f 1. A soft or plastic mass. Obs. (Cf. Cloam.) 

1554 T?iiJL?oT Exam. ^ Writ (1842) 340 Hath not the pot- 
maker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable use, and that other for con- 
temptuous and vilenous ? 

2 . Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 17 Fat, ropy, sweet ale. . 
creates clams in the viscera. *827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. III. 
291 The clamm of the grave. 1830 Forby Voc. East Anglia 
s. V. j ‘ The meat has been kept too long, and has got a clam 
begins to decay. 1S37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . v. v, Around 
you is starvation, - corruption, and the clam of death. 

Clam, [A variant of Clamp cf. the 
similar interchange of Clam sb.^, 2 ^jth Clamp 
sb.^, 2.] A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 53 Of bricks burnt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
■work. Ibid, 54 Bricks . . ought to be taken out of the clam 
by account from the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klsem), sb.^ [Perh. onomatopoeic; cf 
ciasA, dang, slam : it suggests less notion of ring- 
ing and more of crash than dang. But cf Clamour 
The crash caused by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

1702 Campanologia Improved (1753) 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too long in leading compass, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together ; whereby claps and clams so unpleasing 
to the hearers) are occasion’d, us 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(ed. 2) III. vii. 413 Even the clams or the collision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
■without the least knowledge of harmony. 1822-76 Nares 
s.v. Clamour, The bells, .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded . . 
this clam is succeeded by a silence. 

Clam, sb.^ dial. [app. short for dammer « 
clamber, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or cross- 
ing-stone over a brook. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (1828) 12 Dest’nt remember whan 
tha com’st over tha clam . .when tha water was by stave. 
1861 Smiles Engineers L 240 There is a fourth [bridge] on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam. 

Clam (klsem), Obs. exc. dial. [This word, 
Clam sb.^, Clam viX, Clammy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group of which the mutual relations 
are not quite clear. Although the verb is as yet 
cited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
etymological priority : it corresponds also to Du. 
and L.G. Mam, in Kilian klam, Mamp, * moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky’, Da. and Sw. Mam 
‘dampish, wettish^ Not known in the earlier 
stages of these languages. Cf Clam 
Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet clay. dial. 
a. Cold and damp, clammy; b. see quot. 1808. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clam’ or cleymows, glutinosus. 
*595 Duncan Etymol., 7 'enax, clamm, tewgh, 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 71 Yow are not to beginne to marke 
soe longe as the marlange stuffe is any thing damme, or 
cleaveth and ropeth. .but lette it bee as thinne and runne of 
like water afore yow beginne. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
m. III. xxxui, The hand did smite With a clam pitchie ray 
shot from that Central! Nighty [the Egyptian darkness]. 
1808 Jamieson Sc. Diet, s.v., Ice is said to be clam, when he- 

f inning to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 
e slid upon. [Still so used.] 1877 E, Peacock N. W. 
Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clam, (i) cold, damp. Thoo's 
strange an’ clam, thu feels like a curpse. (2) tenacious, 
sticky, adherent. The ^ muck’s that clam, it wSant slip 
oflf’n th' sluflf when ye dig it. 

t Clam, a."^ Obs. or dial. [Related to Clam 
shX It is not certain that sense 2 belongs to the 
same word; Jamieson thought that as a school- 
boy’s word, it might originate in the L. clamt ‘with- 
out the knowledge of ‘ clandestinely ’.] 
fl. Grasping, pinching. Obs. 
u: 1340 Hampole Canticles in Psalter 51X In vile & clam 
couat^ of men, [So also in Wyclif Set Whs. III. 29.3 
2 . Sc. Base, mean, low ; ‘ a very common school- 
term in Edinburgh ’ (Jam.). ^ Obs. 

*829 Scott Gen. Pref.^ Waverley Nov. Ajjp. iii, He . , re- 
probated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam, i.e. base or mean. 

Clam (klsem), vX Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
clammen, 6-8 clamm, (7 clambe), 6 - clam. 
[First found in I4-I5th c., when it interchanged 
with deme, OE. d&man, to smear, anoint, daub, 
mod. dial, cleam. Of the latter, the pa. t. clkmde 
prob. gave ME. damde (like cladde, ladde, spradde, 
lafte, etc.), whence was educed a present clam 
perh. helped by Clam a. and by Clammy, The 
forms dame, claim, which (with <r/<saz?2) are still 
found in northern dial., are treated under Cleam 
V., q.v. for ulterior derivation.] 


1 . irans. To smear, daub, or spread unctuous 
matter on ; to smear, anoint, or daub tviih. 

CX380 Wyclif Set Wks. II. 93 (MS. a 1400) Crist, .clam- 
myde \v. n clemed] cley on his eyen. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witeker. pm. xvi. 208 She clamd it [a sieve] with clay, and 
brought in . . water. [1671- Clame, claim : see Cleam ] 
1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clamme or clame, to plaister over. 

2 . To bedaub (a thing) so that it sticks ; to clog 
or entangle with or in anything sticky ; to stick or 
plaster up, together, etc. 

1598 'Fi.Qmo,Abbitummare, to bepitch, to cement or clam 
together. 16:^ T. H. Catissirls Holy Crt. 356 Passe ouer 
it, as a wary Bee ouer bony, not clamming your wings. 
1694 R. Lestrange Fables 346 The sprigs were all daubed 
with lime, and the poor Wretches clamm^ i and taken. 1713 
Warder True Amazons 134 They will be clammed in it 
[the Honey]. 

jdg. 1683 Mrs. Behn Young King ii. iii, He that can . . 
clam me in that love by every look. 

3 . To clog or choke up (by anything sticking in). 

1527 Andrew Brunsnyke's Distyll. Waters Giij, The 

same water is good for them that hath clammed hym selfe 
or an other. 1500 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 13 The 
western gales in Holland, .swept the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed up the . . door of the 
Rhine. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 
219 Utterly unwholesome, claming the Stomach, stopping 
the Veins and Passages. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clamm’ d up, 
(an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm. 1888 Berkshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clammed, 
chocked up by over-filling, 

b. Jig. To cloy. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 52 Engaging, .not 
to clam his taste with the smallest collection of flattery. 

4 . intr. To be clammy, or moist and sticky ; to 
stick, adhere, as glutinous things. 

1610 Markham Masterp. i. liv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses mouth. 1690 Dryden 
Amphitryon iii. i, A chilling Sweat, a damp of Jealousie, 
Hangs on my Brows, and clams upon my Limbs. 1877 
N. W. Line. Ghss. (E. D. S.), Clam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clammed ppl. a., Cla*mming vhl. sh. and 
ppl. a. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851I 220 [We] have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm’d and furr'd with the old levin. 
1683 Trvon Way^ to Health 201 The finest of the Flour 
. . is of a glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature. 
Clam (klgem), [See Clam ^•^.6, Clamour z'. 2 ] 

1 . a. intr. Of bells: To sound or crash to- 
i gether. 

? a 1800 Lines in Belfry St. PeteYs, Shrevosb. (N.), When 
bells ring round and in their order be. They do denote how 
neighbours should agree ; But when they clam,^ the harsh 
sound spoils the sport. And 'tis like women keeping Dover- 
court, 

b. trans. 

1702 CamPanalcgia Improved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus 15263748, ’tis then most pleasant and excellent music 
to clam them ; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be darn’d true the eight hells 
will strike like four, but with far greater musick and har- 
mony. 1822-76 Nares Gloss. s.v., The bells are said to be 
when, .they are all pulled off at once. 

2 . Jig. To put an end to (din) ; to silence, hush : 
cf. Clamour 2. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. Ep. Bed., It, .answers the 
noise of Talking by the stilness of Doing, as the Italians 
clam rowt and tattle into nodding and bedming. 

Hence Cla'mmmg vbl, sb. 

1^4 Sch. Recreation (T.), Clamming is when each concord 
strikes together, which being done true, the eight will strike 
hut as four bells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Cl^im, dial. [app. f. Clam sbX in sense of 
dutch . 1 To clutch with the hand, grasp, grope. 

1822 Galt Steam~Boaf 301 (Jam.), I felt, as I thought, a 
hand claming over the bed-clothes. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., He clammed howd on her or she’d hev tippled 
into th’ warpin’ drean, 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss, s. v.. He 
dammed hold on the mane. 1879 Jamieson s. v. Clam, To 
claum ox glaum, is to grope or grasp as in the dark. 

Clam (klasnx), 7 ).^ U. S. [f. Clam sb.'^ 1 d.] 
To dig or collect clams. 

1864 Sufferings in Rebel Mil. Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming. 

Clam, v.^, var. of Clem to pinch with hunger. 
Clam, elamb, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Climb. 
Clamance : see Quit-olaimanob. 

Clamaut (kl^’m^t, klse-m-), a. [ad. L. 
clamdnt-em, pr, pple. of clamdre to cry out.] 

1 , lit. Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvi. 95 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 1730 Thomson Autumn 350 Winter, .and 
a train Of clamant children dear. 1806 J. GrAHAME Birds 
43 Clamant for food. 

b. of sounds, etc. (with mixture of sense 2). 

1818 Keats Endymion ii, This clamant word Broke through 
the careful silence. 1888 Mrs. Ouphant ^oyce I. 196 Fhe 
sound, .became every moment more and more clamant. 

2 . fig. ‘ Crying’, urgent. Chiefly in Sc. writers. 
1723 M®Ward Contend. Faith 2 (Jam.) A clear and con- 
tinued testimony against the clamant -wickedness. *850 
M«Cosh DivlGovt. (1852) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant evil. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India III. vni. 
ix. 545 The abuses became every day more clamant. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 195 My appetite was a clamant, 
instant annoyance. 

Clamantly (kl^-m^tli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LT^.] In a clamant manner, urgently. 

1863 Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 20 Upon various vital 
1 truths, and still clamantly-needed doctrine. 


t Clama'tion, Ohs. [ad. L. dam&Hon-em, n. 
of action, f. clamdre to cry out.] A crying out, 
call, invocation. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) rv. xvii. 216 
Frawdes, euyll thoughtes, clamacyons, periurynges. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 21 Their iterated clamations to 
excitate their dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life. 
Clainb(e, clamben, etc. : see Climb. 

+ Clamber, vX Obs. [app. a. ON. Mambra to 
clamp or pinch together (Vigf.), app. a frequenta- 
tive deriv. of ^Mambjan to press or squeeze, men- 
tioned under Clam sbX Mod.Ger. has, from the 
same source, Mammern, to make fast with a 
clamp, constrict.] To mass or cluster together. 

<rx340 Gaw. «§' Gr. Knt. 801 So mony pynakle payntet 
watz poudred ay quere, Among jje castel carnelez, clambred 
so jjik, )?at pared out of papure purely hit semed. Ibid. 
1721 As alle j?e clamberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes. 

Clamber (klse-mboi),^;.^ Forms: 5-7 clambre, 
5“6 darner, 6-7 dammer, 4- damber. [In 
1 5th c. clambre-n, damer~en. This appears to be 
a derivative of Climb v. (pa.t., ME. damh, dam) ; 
an equivalent Climber was in use in id-iyth c. 
Cf. the relation of wander to wend, wind, of 
spatter, sputter, to spit, etc. The general 16- 17th 

c. form dammer also associates itself with climb 
with silent b. It can hardly be connected (in 
English) with Clamber tjX, though they prob. 
go back in different ways to the same source: 
see note to Clam In German, Mammer, 

‘ clam, clamp, hold-fast etc., had formerly the 
sense ‘ clutch, claw ’ ; thence a derivative vb. ‘ to 
clutch, seize with claws’ comes naturally; sich 
Mammern is actually used in the sense ‘hook 
oneself on, cling firmly * ; dammer or clamber up 
a* ‘get np by catching hold with claws’ would 
be a natural extension. But links are wanting : 
Mammer * claw ’ is only MHG., damber up only 
English, and known only since T5th c.] 

1 . intr. To climb by catching hold with hands 
and feet ; to creep or crawl up (or down) ; to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

£-x43o Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 299 When he [the 
young hawk] begynneth to clambre upon bowys use hym 
ever more to hackyng. c X440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clameryn 
[1499 crepyn], repto. 1530 Palsgr. 485/2, 1 darner or 
clymme up upon a tree or any suche ikiyTiz, je grippe, X59X 
Harington Orl, Fur. xix. xx. (R.), He damer’d up upon 
the shepheards horse. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. v. 31 
When you heare the drum . . Clamber not you vp to the 
casements then. X598 Florio, Aggrappare . . to dime, to 
dammer. x6ix Ibid., Frandre, to dammer "vp any slmpery 
or broken place, X631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 45 He was 
dammering ouer a wall. 1707 Farquhar Beausd Strut. 
II. I, Leaping of Ditches, and dambring over Stiles. 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies ags He clambered into a tree. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal HI. i. 14 A dangerous kind 
of place . . to go clambering about with a gun, 

b. irans . ; cf. Climb. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitui Ann. ii. iv. (1622) 38 Some cow- 
ardly fleeing away, sought to damber the tops of trees. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. i. 225 The Kitchin Malkin. .Clamhring 
the Walls to eye him. 1775 Johnson Western I si. Wks. X. 
418 They can . . clamber the mountain. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag, (1824) 134 Worthy hodmen, clambering a ladder. 

2 . intr. Of plants : To climb by means of tendrils, 
etc. (Also as in I b.) 

1601 Holland XIX. V. (R.), Gladly they [cucumbers] 
would be clambering upon walls, and climbing up to the 
house roof, if they can meet with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1864 D. Mitchell Sev. Star. 302 Vines clambered 
over the window. 1887 Fenn This Man’s Wife I. ii. vi. 
215 This was clambered, surmounted, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by dusters of small blossoms. 

fid' climb or struggle (up) into a position 
of eminence; to attain with effort 
X576 Fleming Panoplie 193 Thou knowest by what 
craftie collusion he hath dammered up to the throne of 
tyrannie. a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 88 Some clamber 
to heaven by merits, some by angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 438 His 
clambering into Imperial Power. 

4 s. transfi. OisL building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or ascend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ‘ struggling upward ’, 

C1611 Chapman Iliad xin. 561 Jove ..will unbuild your 
towr'sthat clamber so, For ravishing my goods, and wife. 
18^ Hawthorne Wofider-Bk., Chimaera (1879) 2ix Three 
spires of black smoke . - clambered sullenly into the atmo- 
sphere. x8s8 — Fr. ^ It. Jmls. (1872) II. 164 A tall palace 
of gray, time-worn stone clambered skyward. 1864 Tenny- 
son En. Ard. 60 Halfway up The narrow street that clam- 
ber’d toward the mill. 

Clamber var. form of Clamour 
Clamber (klss-mbai), sb. [f. Clamber 
' An act of clambering. 

X878 Browning La Saisiaz 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamher. 1883 Vernon Lee in Mag. Art Nov. 3/2 
This clamber up the water-courses took a Tong time. 

Clamberer (klje-mbsrai). [f. as prec. + -br^.J 
He who or that which clambers : applied esp. to 
climbing plants. 

1597 Gerard (1633) 888 Upright Clamberen or 

Virgins bower, is also a kinde of Clematis, 1617 S. Col- 
lins Def. Bp. Ely 485 The clamberer •vp another way, who 
hut the Pope ? x6a8 Parkinson Paradisus (heading of ch.), 
Clamberers or creepers. 
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ClaMlieriiig (klse'mbsrlg), vU, sb. The action 
of the Vb, Cl/AMBEE. 

c X440 Fromp. Parv, 79 Claraerynge or clymynge, repcio, 
2:611 Florid, Aggrappatnento . , a clammering. a 1631 
Donne 117 I'hough it be liard clambering thither 

and hard holding there. 2860 Tyndall Glac, i. § 23. 163, 
I had two hoars’ clambering over the mountains before 
breakfast. 

Clambering (klse-mbsrig), ///. a. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vbs. 

CJ340 [see Clamber z/.i] 2685 H. More /Fusf. 93 The 
clambring nature of the Goat, a 1717 Parnell Poetry 
(R.), No clambering mountains make my lover stay, a 2763 
Shenstone Wks, (2764) L 78 View the clamb’ring goats 
ascend. 1883 G. Allen in Kmtvkdge 31 Aug. 12^1 The 
most clambering species of pea-tio wars* 

Clame, var. of Clam, Gleam ; obs. ff. Claim. 
t Cla*iner. ? - Clam shP : cf. Clampee 

255*5 Richmond. WUls (2853) 93, viij towrve spades, iiij 
: pare of darners, , . , . 

Clamer, obs. form of Clamber. 

Olamiliewit (klamiihiw*et). Sc. Also clame-, 
clammy-, clawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. tinknown. 
Jamieson offered the guess claw my hmed or head : 
but has been obs. in north, dial, for 500 

years.] A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson), 

4*2774 Fergusson Ballmv/mr Poet. WIcs, (1845) 15 Frae 
a stark I^chaber axe He gat a clamihcwit. 1785 Jrnl, 
Lond. 8 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.), Some o' the duels 
might lat a raught at me, an’ gi’ me a clamiheuit to snib me 
free comin that gate agen. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1863) 207 * Get up, Saunders, .or I’ll take ye siccan a dam- 
hewit with my stick.’ 

Clamjamptrie (klaemd^oe'mfri). Sc. and 
north, dial. Also 9 elanjampliry, -pbrey, -fery, 
-Me, -fray. [Origin and history uncertain ; Scott’s 
clanjamphry suggests a contemptuous reference to 
a Highland Clan, e. g. Clan Chattan^ Clanranald^ 
etc. ; and jampher occurs in Sc. dialects, variously 
used as ^scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shuffler’, so 
that clan-jamphery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the original idea is 

* trumpery and that the personal use is derived.] 

1 . Trumpery, rubbish, things of little value. 

2825-79 Jamieson s.v., ‘Did you stop till the roup was 

done ? ’ * A was sell’d but the damjamfry.* 

2 . Spoken * rubbish’ ; nonsensical talk, ^rot’. 

i8*s-m in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

3 . * Trumpery ’ or worthless people, or those 
who are so viewed; rabble, mob, canaille; also 

* applied to the purse-proud vulgar ’ (Jam.), 

1816 Scott Bi. Xymarfxx.^ *And what will ye do, if I 
care ’na to. .open the grate to sic a clanjamfrie * * 1828 — 
P. M. Perth xii, The devil is very powerful with all this 
clanjamfray. 2822 Galt A ««. Par. Dalmailing 292 (Jam.) 
A gangof play-actors, .the first of that clanjamfrey who had 
ever teen in the parish. 2861 Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. 
be, I only know the whole damjamfery of them were 
there. 2864 A, M‘^Kay Mist. Kilmarnock 106 The land- 
loupers and other clamjamphrie, that attended the fairs. 

Hence Olarnja'mphried ppl. a. {mnee-wd.) 
? treated as clamjamphrie, 

2^ Stevenson Underwoods ii. vii. too An’ lea’s us puir, 
foarjaskit men Clamjamfried in the hut and ben He ca’s the 
earth, ■ 

Clamme, obs, form of Clam, 
tCla*mmer^« Obs. [f. Clam + -br^.] 
That which clams or causes cohesion. 

1633 Gerards Herbal 11. dix. 22x8 a, The Lupine is as 
Galen writeth- .one of the emplaistickes or dammers. 

Clammer U. S. £f. Clam sbP^ i d.] One 
who digs clams. 

1888 Cmnhridge (Mass.) Press 15 Sept. 1/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 

Clammer, obs. form of Clamber. 

Clammily (klm-mili), odD. [f. Clammy a. + 
-LT KJ In a clammy manner. 

A 2845 Hood Bridge Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Oozing so clammily. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLvIII. 
69s [It] comes fitfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath es- 
caped^ from the charnel-house. 1878 Masque Poets 247 
Perspiring clammily Over some fearful secret in the family. 

Clamminess (klse*mines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Clammy state or quality; stidey dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity, 

2528 Paynel Salerne Regvn. O iij, Theyr ffishes’] clam- 
mynes, grossenes, and coldnes, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 Gerard Herbal i.xl. § 5 Wheate . .hath 
also a certaine dammines and stopping quahtie. 2676 Grew 
Anat, Plants iv. IL ii. § 10 That Clamminess of some 
Flowers, whereby, . they stick to oar Fingers. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. E.verc. 204 That will spoil the Clamminess of the 
Glew. 284a J. Stevenson in Spurgeon Treas. Dcuv. Ps. xxu* 
15 Clamminess of the mouth . . had already seized him, 
2853 Bain Senses Ini. n. ii. (2864) 196^ Clamminess is a 
distinct sensation arising from the adh^^ioa of a substaaix 
to the skin. 

Clamming, vhl. sb. and tt. : see Glam 

and 2. 

Clamming,///, a . : see Clemmino. 
t Cla*mmisli., d. Ohs. [f. GLAM:tz,f 4--ISH.] 
Somewhat clam or clammy ; sticky, viscous. ^ 

2543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Ckirurg. i. x. xo Very viscous 
slyme or clammysh. 2544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe {t$ 6 o) D iij h, 
Fleume, that is tough and clammyshe, hanging upon the 
lunges. 2626 SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Farms ss A cer- 


taine pap or thicke clammish substance.^ <2 2678 Marvetx 
Wks. III. 509 Such a clammish issue still does rage, The 
shame and plague both of the land and age. 

■f Cla»*iu.m.isli3iess. Obs. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
Clammish quality ; viscidity, stickiness. 

1528 Paynel Saleme Regim. O ij b, Fyshe . . of smal 
clammyshenes. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xlviii. 722 This fruite 
by cause of his clammishnesse and slynie. 

Clammy (klse-mi), a. Also 5 claymy, 6-7 
clammy e, (7 clamy). [Form-history obscure : 
first found as claymy 1398-1495, clam 7 ny c. 1425, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
Clam a.i and with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
-Y : cf. sticky, clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier *cld?nig, from OE. clam, mud, sticky 
clay, Cloam, was shortened to clammy (cf. silly, 
sorry, hallow'), and then associated with Clam 
a. and v. Further evidence is wanted.] 

1 . gen. Soft, moist, and sticky ; viscous, tena- 
cious, adhesive. 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. i. ('1495) 186 The fyrste 
chyidhode wythout teeth is yet ful tender and npshe and 
qwauy and claymy. 2528 VhYnKi. Salerne Regim. Oiijb, 
An yele is a slymye fyshe, clammy, and specialy a stopper. 
2551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Avjb, It hath blewe fioures, 
the hole herbe is clammy, and hath a stronge sauoure. 
2570 Levins Ma7iip. loi Clammye, tenax, viscosus. a 2793 
G. White Selbo-nie (1853) II. lii. 300 The web was of a very 
clammy quality. 1865 Lubbock PrtiA. Thnes xiii. (1878) 475 
A soft substance, rather clammy and sweet. 

b. Of bread : Doughy. Of soil, earth : Moist 
and unctuous. 

2530 Palsgr. 307/2 Clammy as breed is, nat through 
baken, pasieux. 2555 Fardle Facions i. ii. 33 The earth at 
that tyme beyng hut clammie and softe. 1560 Whitehornb 
Ord. Souldiours (1588) 45 b, This redde earth is the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest. 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's hnprov. (1746) 340 The oven . . not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside be burnt and the inside clamy. 287a 
Baker iVz/g Tribut.vm. 131, I folio wed the herd., through 
deep clammy ground and high grass, 

C. Of liquids : Viscid. 

2540 Elyot linage Gov. 72 Great abundance of superflu- 
ouse humours, thicke and clammie. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
II. xiii. 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Sea], the 
clammy water being a real Remora to obstruct their pas- 
sage. 2720 Gay Poet. Wks. (1745’ H* 78 Where the long 
table floats with clammy beer. 1830 Lindley Hat, Syst. 
Bot. 128 Trees, .yielding a clammy juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, etc, : Damp, 
and as it were clinging to the skin. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (2643) 91 Clammie Exhalations 
are scattered abroad in the aire. 2697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Ex. X. 21 ‘Thick darkness’.. made, I suppose, by such 
clammy Fogs that they sensibly affected the Egyptians. 
<fit 2703 Pomfret Wks. (1833)91 When to the margin 
of the grave we come. ,Our face is moistened with a clammy 
sweat. 1872 Black Adv, Phaeton xxv. 346 Stifling in the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho. 

e. Of the skin, eta ; Suffused with sticky damp, 
e. g. in the death -sweat. 

c 2425 Cookery Bks. (1888) 25 5 if bond waxe clammy. 
2626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clammy, or bowed. 
279s Southey Joan of A rc vi. 4^ The cold sweat stands 
Upon his clammy limbs, a 2839 Fraed Poems (1864) I. 203 
The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 

1 2 . Jig. Sluggish, lagging (like a clammy slug). 

a 26x3 OvERBURY .<4 Wife\xfigS) 99 His dull eye, and lowr- 
ing head, and a certain clammy benummed pace. 

Clamor, var. of Clamour. 

Clamorous (klse-moras), a. Forms : 5 clam- 
ouxus, 7-arous, -oroase, 8-9 -ourous, 6- clamor- 
ous, [Corresponds to med.L. clamdroS’Us, and 
obs. F. clamoreux, f. L. cldmdrem Clamour ; see 
-ous.] CharacteriEed by clamour. 

1 . Of the nature of clamour ; uttered with, or 
accompanied by, clamour or shouting; noisy. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 02 b, Defendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or specne his opinyon. 2596 
Shake. Tam. Shr. in. ii, 180 Hee . . kist her lips with such 
a clamorous smacke, that at the parting all the Church did 
eccho, 1667 Milton P. L, x. 479 Chaos wilde . . fiercely 
oppos’d My journey strange, with clamorous uproare. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 440 6 He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner. 2828 D’Israeli Chas, /, 
II. i 23 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 
soap. 1842 Emerson Transcendenialist Wks. (Bohn) IL 291 
They . . reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. 

2 . Uttering loud and persistent cries or shouts ; 
noisy, vociferous ; loudly urgent. Said of persons 
and other agents, or instniments; and transf. of 
places where these are. 

*S#o ~54 Croke Ps. (1S44) 29 Mercifull Lorde. .let ascende 

S ? to diyue eare My wofull voyci^ and clamorous. 2600 
HAKS. Ai K L, IV. i 25 », I will bee. .more clamorous then 
a Parrat against raine. 1728 Pope Dune, ih 353 The 
clam’rous crowd is hush'd with mu|ps of Mum. 2820 Scott 
Lady ofL. m. i, Clamorous War-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound. 28^ W. Johnson lonica^ 27 The zeal of those that 
miss the prize On clamorous river-banks. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . IL 45 Thersites only, clamorous of tongue, Rept 
brawling. 

3 . Jg. That urgently claims attention, ‘ crying ’ ; 
importunate, (Often including actual noise.) 

2622-32 Laud Sev. Serm. {xZa.-j) 98, I doubt our sins 
have been as clamorous upon Goa to heat His fire, 

T. H[aleI Acc, New Invent. 44 Put an end to this clamor- 


ous Evil. 272a Arbuthnot yoht Biulii'jss) 13 Clamorous 
debt.s. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. i. (1852) 5 The age., 
we may almost say, is clamorous for new works. 

Clamorously (kku'inorssli), adv. ^ [f. prec. 
-LY ^.] In a clamorous manner ; noisily ; with 
loud importunity. 

1532 Bonner Let. in Burnet Records n. No. 44 fR.) Such 
conclusions as were clamorously , . alledged to be super- 
fluous. 1661 Origen’s Opin, in Pheenix \ xgzi) \, 14 Some 
have too hastily fancied and as clamorously pronounced. 
1697 Leslie Short Meth, with Deists Pref. (T.', They 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 2828 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, II. i. 23 A troop of women . .clamorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 2865 Miss Braodon Sir Jasper vii. 
62 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. 

Clamoronsness (klje-morssnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ifESS.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgency or importunity. ^ 

1617 Hieron Wks. II. 116 As long as it is possible to 
shunne the importunitie of the conscience, and to put by the 
clamorousnesse thereof, wee will bee sure to doe it. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. § 10 Clamorousness and multitude 
do much in crying up matters. 2824-9 Landor I mag. 
Conv. (18461 1 . 4 My palfrey eyed them askance for their 
clamorousness. 

tClamo'Se, -OUSe, a.. Obs. [ad. L. cldmos-us 
noisy, clamorous, f, clamor- Clamour : see -ous. 
Perh. immediately a. OF. '^clarnous, -eusjix mod.F, 
clameux, -euse.l Noisy, clamorous. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 105 To robbe b® l?ort peple aftir- 
ward bi clamouse beggynge. Ibid. 269 I'o . . sdaundren 
crist wib bis clamose beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 

Clamour, -or [klm-moi), sb. Forms: 4-5 
elamnr, -ure, -oure, 6 -ore (7 elaymour), 4- cla- 
mour, clamor, [a. OF. clamor, elamnr, 1 3-1 3 tb c. 
clamour (>»=Sp., Pr. clamor. It. clamors) L. cid- 
mor-etn a call, shout, cry, f. root of clama-re to 
cry out, shout.] 

1 . Loud shouting or outcry, vociferation ; esp. the 
excited outcry of vehement appeal, complaint, or 
oppo.sition : commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. 

^•2386 Chaucer Knt's T, 137 The grete clamour [v.r. 
clamor] and the waymentynge Which that the ladies made 
at the brennynge Of the bodies, c 1400 Destr. Troy 5997 
Myche clamur & crie for care of hor dethe. 2483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour I vj. Our lord god . . forgetteth not the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste. C1500 Lancelot 3264. 
The clamore and the cryis Wa.s lamentable and petws. 2533 
Fitzherb. Hush. § 169 He that stwpeth his eare at the 
claraoure or crie of a pore man. 2639 Skene Reg. MaJ. 
Table 71 Clamour, crying, and voice popular, sould follow 
ane manslayer. 1612 Shak.s. Wint. T. 1, ii. 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will be my Knell. 1735 Berkeley Def. Free- 
ih. Math. § 22 The worst cause produceth the greatest 
clamour. 2828 Webstf.r, Clamor. 1845 Whately Elem. 
Rhei. (D, Attempts to suppress evidence, or to silence a 
speaker by clamour. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus xl. 6 Wouldst 
thou . . Break with clamour at any cost the silence ? 

b. with a, and pi. A shout, a cry ; an outburst 
of noisy utterance. 

1382 Wyclif Esther xx. 31 Fastingis and clamoures [1388 
the^ cries] and dajes of lotis. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Hijb, Many clamours and orysons theyhadde. .made unto 
god. 2568 Grafton Chr on. II. 527 A greet clamour and a 
houge noise was herd© through the towne. 2588 Shaks. L. 
L, L. v. iu 874 Sickly eares, Deaft with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i, 234 Birds 
with clamours frighteef from the Field. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece''! 11 . 145 He was interrupted in a speech by clamours 
of disapprobation. 

2 . fig. General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
including noisy manifestation) ; popular outcry. 

[<^2386 Chaucer Wife's T. 33 Ffor which opprpsion was 
swich clamour.] 2393 Gower Conf. III. 263 The comun 
clamour tolde The newe shame of sinnes olde. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. VH. (1520) 122 b/i [He] had oftentymes herde the 
comyn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 11. x88 Though it be a Conceit that hath possessed 
all ages, .the Clamour wa.s never so high as it is now. 1707 
Freind Peterborough's Cond. Sp. t 6 s It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship gave an extravagant in- 
terest. 2828 D’Iseaeli Chas. I, 1 . iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after year, in our country. 2844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, ix. § x. (1862) iix The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure. 

3 . Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds. 

1729 Young Paraphr, Job (R.), And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. 2748 Anson Voy. in. ii. 309 The clamour 
.. of domestic poultry, which range the woods. 2820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 60 The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes. 2859 Kingsley Misc. {i860) IL 240 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. 

4 . Loud noise of musical instruments ; and, more 
generally, of a storm, waterfall, etc. 

1592 Nobody % Someh. (2878) 328 Trumpets and drums, 
your dreadfull clamors sound I 1716 Addison (J.), Here the 
loud Amo’s boist’rous clamours cease. 2729 Shklvocke 
ArtilUryn. 90 That Clamour which usually attends the 
burning of Saltpeter. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 2x4 The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal. il^ Swin- 
burne Erechth. 560 The clamour of his storms. 

6. Comb., 2.% clamour-proof 

2689 in Cobbett PaxL Hist. Eng. (1809) V. 244 * His blood 
be upon him/ meaning the Lord Chief Justice, who said, 
* I.et it ! I am clamour-proof ) * 

Clamour, -or (klse*m9j), vJ [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inlr. To make a clamour; to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls ; to raise an outcry, 
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make a noise or din of speech. Said of persons, 
animals, and instruments of noise. 

c 1400 Tesi. Love i. (1560) 277^1 Thilke persons, .drawen 
also the feeble witted people.. to clamure and to crye on 
matters that they stirred. *530 Palsgr. 485/2, I darner, or 
krye out with a loude voyce, mescrye. 1605 Shaks. 

u. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clatnor’d the Hue-long 
Night. 17Z7 Thomson Summer 1656 The Quail clamours 
for his running mate. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I. xli. 355 
The London mob clamouied in fury without, 
b. To raise an outcry against. 
i548tjDAU., etc. Erasm, Par. Acts xviii, 6 (R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hym. i68i;--6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness . . the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 379 
Many persons were, .deposed to clamour against the inno- 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. 

2. intr. To raise an outcry to seek, demand, 
or call importunately or ta do a thing. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. ii. xxi. 109 Very absurd for men to 
clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 195 r 6 They. . clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue. 1841 D ’Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 756 The Catholics clamoured for a free press under 
Charles the Second. 1869 Freeman Nortn. Cong. (1876) 
HI, xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. 

3. trans. f a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 
^1625 Bacon Ess.^ Counsel i Arb.) 329 Let them not come. . 
in a Tribunitious Manner ; For that is, to clamour Counsels, 
not to enforme thern. ^ 1^2 Pinks in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 
280 III. 299 The Disciples when in danger of drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with * Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?’ 1649 Evelyn (1857) III. 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for his enlarge- 
ment. 1671 Milton Samson 1621 Clamouring thir god with 
praise, Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall. 

b. With advb. compl.'. To move or drive by 
clamouring out of., into ; to put down by clamour. 

1646 J. Maine Sermon cone. Unity (1647) 36 To . . clam- 
our down all the primitive Truths for some Generations 
taught among them. 1693 South Serm. (18231 1 . 408 We 
may much more easily think to clamour the sun and moon 
out of their courses. 1875 JowETTP/mifi? (ed. 2) I. 132 They 
, .laugh at him, and hoot him, until, .he is clamoured down 
and retires of himselC 1888 Pall Mall G. 8 June 2/2 The 
public have been clamoured . . into a belief that, etc. 

4. trans. To utter or assert clamorously. 

xSs^ Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) IL vii. 127 The imperialist 
cardinals, .clamoured that the evil had been caused by the 
dilatory timidity. xSsp Tennyson Merlin «f* Vivien 621 
Is it clamour’d by the child, Or whisper’d in the corner? 
X863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Birds Killings. 14 Hungry 
crows. .Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly. 
Cla*mour, -or, Also clamber, [Evidently 
related to Clam of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf. stutter^ patter)^ and so 
better spelt clammer. The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course, also possible. Identity with 
Ger. kiammern, or with clamber ^ seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 
by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who 
says : 

Clambering describes the way in which the sounds of the 
bells clamber as it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion; in Yorksh. it is called jumbling.\ 

1. Bell-ringing. See quot. and cf. Clam 

Todd says * A term in ringing, according to Warburton, 
which other commentators. -imagine to be merely his own 
opinion. It is, however, probable. To encrease the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in falling it.' 

1747 Warburton SJutks. IVks. ( 1 '.^ When bells are at the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before ; this is called clamour- 
ing them. C1800 W. JoN^ Key to Art of Ringing 4 A 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and haurnonious 
. . the want of it produces those clamherings and firings 
<as it is called) that destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
to every judicious ear. 

2. To Stop from noise, to silence ; ~ Clam 3 . 

[Supposed by Warburton to be taken from the fact that 

the clamouring of bells is immediately followed by silence.] 
1611 Shaks. Wini. T. iv, iii. 250 Clown. ’Tis well they are 
whispring : damor your tongues, and not a word more. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir Gregory Konsence Wks. 1/2 
Cease friendly cutting throats, Clamour the promulgation 
of your tongues And yield to Demagorgon’s policy. 

CXamonrer (kl se’morsj). [f. Clamoub vbf -t 

-EE 1. J One who clamours. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 468 These clamourers who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fairest fleece. 1827 Q. 
J?m XXXV. 290 A modem clamourer for retrenchment. 
X836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 71 The clamourers 
against the abuses of the church. 

Clamouring' (klseunorig), vbl. sh. The action 
•of the verb Clamour (in various senses). 

Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 41 (R.) He rebuked 
their clamouryng and crying. 1641 Sanderson Serm. II. 8 
After all this clamouring against English-Popish cere- 
monies. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dor. Kirkexm. 116 Clamour- 
ings for their presence came from Hartfield House. 

Clamouring (klse'morig), ppl. a. That clam- 
ours. 

1:635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. cxviii. (1643] 406 Untill the 
Morrowes Clammoring Drum, invite againe into the field. 
1884 Gxlmour Mongols 242 The birds . . ventured down to 
their clamouring young. 

Clamourist (kl^-marist). rare, [see -ist,.] 
One who belongs to the party of clamour. 

aiB^x T. Hook is cited by Ogilvie. 1880 Xinglake 
Crimea VI. 336 To gain the coafidenoe of the dawmrists. 


Clamoursome (klse-moisi^m), a. north, dial. 
[f. Clamour sb. + -some.] Clamorous. 

xZ^^ Whitby Gloss., Clamoursome, ndx%y,wcg,^Ti.t, ‘Wait 
a while and deeant be sae clamoursome.^ 1863 Mrs. Too- ; 
GOOD Yorksh. Dial.., I couldn’t beg, I don’t like to be clam- 
mersome. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Lhtc. Gloss. (E. D. S.), j 
Clamoursome. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar i. ii, 1 
They’re varra clammersome, the black-faced sorts,' 

Clamp (klsemph jAi [Known since 15 th (or 
14th) c. Also in Du. (since i6th c.) kla7npey now 
klamp^ * clamp, cleat LG. and mod.Ger. klamp, 
klampe^ in HG. dial. klampfe\ on WGer, type 
^klampa wk. fern., and ^klampo wk, masc., be- 
longing to a stern, ^klamp-, supposed to be a by- 
form of ^klamb-y klamm-: see Clam sb.^, with 
which this word is to a certain extent synonymous. 
From the same stem, MHG. had klampfer, and 
mod.HG. dial, klampfer., klamper sense 

of modern Ger. Hammer a clamp. Whether the 
Eng. word was adopted from LG. or Du., or was 
a native derivative which happens not to be known 
in OE. or ME. up to the 14th c,, is uncertain.] 

1. A brace, clasp, or band, usually of iron or other 
rigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to flexible or movable objects, or for fasten- 
ing two or more things securely together. In 
many technical senses ; 

€. g. A bar of iron for binding together stones in a building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for broken china-ware, etc. ; a 
piece of wood attached to or ins.erted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warping. 

421400-50 [see 4]. 1476-8 Churchw. Acc. Si. Andrew* s 
Hubbard in Brit. Mag. XXXII. 31 Item, for ij Clampys of 
Iren for pewes. .iij<f. 1490 Churchw. Acc. St.DunstaKs, 
Canterb., Payde for fettyng home the clampis for the baners 
}d. 1535 Coverdale Ex. xxxvi. 29 loyned with his corner 
borde from vnder vp, and aboue vpon the heade to come to- 
gether with a clampe. 1551 Recorde Cast, Knowl. (1556) 
54 Twoo small clampes of thjnne brasse plate. *823 P. 
Nicholson Praci. Build. 221 Clamf, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board . . to prevent it from casting. 1833 
Ai^hotv Physics ll. i. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together by clamps or bars of iron . . the expansion in 
summer of these clamps will force the stones apart. 1877 
W. Thomson Challenger 1 . i. 22 A light india-rubber 
clamp . . sufficiently strong to grasp and retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 300 He bored the beams, and . . made 
them fast with nails and clamps. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 
26 Dec., One of the iron clamps of a trunk. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 149 Attach the two sheets together 
by very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge. Ibid. % 198 A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points. 

b. Ordnance. The cap-square of a gun. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marhte (1789), Clasnps are also 
small crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them steady in their carriages at sea. 
Ibid. I. 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

C. fig. 

i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 322 A 
king on the top ; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 103 A series of 
rules, .sustained and suspended, as it were, by the clamp of 
a common religious profession. 

2. A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite sides or parts which may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seize, hold, compress, or pinch any thing : 

e. g. with foiners, an appliance^ of this nature in which 
articles are firmly held while being formed, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is drying : a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without bruising, etc. = Clam 2. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 187/2 Clamps are Pinchers 
with w'hich Foxes and Badgers are taken out of the Earth. 
1727 B RADLEY Dict.s.v. Badger.-k 3 intmg, The Clamps, 

whereby the Badger may be taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith afterwar^. 1867-77 G. Chambers Astron. Voc. 
91 3 Clamp, z. contrivance for making fast for a time certain 
parts of an instrument which are ordinarily moveable. 

E. A. Paekes Prod. Hygiene {ad. 3)31 An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by a clamp. x 8 g 6 Foster Phys. i, iv. 
(1879) ^27 To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
side of the ligature, i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Clamp, an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of a tumour, before its removal by the knife, .it con- 
sists essentially of two metal blades capable of being approx- 
imated and fixed by a screw movement. 

t b. pi. Claws, ‘ clutcbes ’ ; s=Clabi shX 3. Ohs. 
1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 582 And what hee onys into 
Ms Clampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. 

3. iVhM A iu various senses. 

a. One of tke thick planks in a ship’s side below 
the shelf- piece which support the ends of the deck- 
beams ; b. a piece of timber applied to a mast or 
yard to prevent thew'ood from bursting ; e. a plate 
of iron which can open or shut so as to conflne a 
spar ; d. a one-cheeked block, etc. 

1626 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. SeaTnen. 9 For clamps, 
middle bands and sleepers, they be ail of 6 inch planke for 
binding within. 1627 — Seamads Gram. ii. 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as the Clamps are vnder it. *7418 
Anson Voy. n. iv. 158 Two standards were broken, as also 
several clamps. 1794 Rigging^ Seamanship 1 . 164 Clamp, 
a crooked iron plate, fastened to the after-end of the main- 
cap of snows, to secure the trysail-mast. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors* Word-bk.., Clamp, a one-cheeked block; the spar to 
which it is fastened being the other cheek. 


1 4. In other obs. uses : see quots. At a clamp 
has been explained as *at a pinch’, i e. ‘in a 
moment but this is doubtful. 

^2400-50 Alexander 3263 All werldly I-wis, hur^e 
|?e will of oure lord, In-to ^ contrare ciene is at a clamp 
turned, Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 68 How ere their 
gownes, be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes, of 
old king Henries clampe. 1674 Ray N. Country Wds. 14 
Clamps, irons at the ends of Fires, to keep up the Feweh 
In other places called Creepers or Dogs. 1746 Miles in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV- 56 A Clamp of Iron, such as is used 
for heating Box-Irons for smoothing Linen-Clothes. 

6 . atirib. and in Comb., as clamp-ring, -treat- 
ment (in 3 fed.), -tube; clamp-irons, andirons; 
clamp-nail, a large-headed nail for fastening iron 
clamps; clamp-plat© {Ship-huilding\ an iron 
plate, generally of circular shape, serving to unite 
two bodies; clamp-screw; see quot 
27448-1800 Bailey, ^Clamp-irons, at the Ends of Fires to 
keep up the Fewel, called also Creeper.s,or Dogs Im earlier 
edds. clamps,] 1721-2800 Ibid., *Ciamp‘nmls. ^2850 
Rudim. Navig. ( Weale) 134 Clamp nails are short stout nails 
with large heads, for fastening iron clamps. 2869 Sir E. 
Reed SMpbuild. xii. 239 Additional strength is often given 
to the upper part of a ship by means of rail and *Ciamp- 
plates, 2879 S. Highley in Cassell’s Teckn. Educ. I v. 
257/2 The *clamp'ring attached to each form of lamp. 2831 
Brewster Optics xii. 102 Three pair of *clamp screws. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech. L 560/2 Clamp-screw, a joiner's 
implement, on the bench, or to be attached to the work, for 
holding work to a table, or two pieces together. 1879 S. 
Highley in Cassells Techn, Educ. IV. 257/2 Two sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adjusting *clamp-tube. 
Clamp, shf [Perh. a specific application of 
prec. ; cf. the analogous pair Clam .tAI, 2 .] 
f 1. An earlier name of the edible Clams of N. 
America. 1624, 2672 [see Clam sb.^ id]. 

2. Usually Clamp-sliell : the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluscs Chama and Tridacna 
(Family Chamacem). 

183s Kirby Hob. 4- Inst. Anim.^ I. viiL asi The giant 
Clamp-shells . . sometimes four feet in length and weighing 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong byssus, 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 952. 
Clamp (klsemp), [Evidenced only since 
1 6th c. ; identical with MDu. and Du. klamp 
* heap and possibly an adoption of that word as 
a term of brickmakers. It may be originally from 
the same root as Clamp sbX, with the notion of 
a closely compressed mass ; see also Clump.] 

A compact heap, mound, or pile of materials ; in 
various specific senses : 

1, Brick-making. A large quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks built for burning in the open air, 

s^~7 S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) App, 
153 To the Parke we came, and there wente from clampe to 
clampe, 2679 Plot Stajfordsh, (1686) 128 For burning a 
Clamp of 16000 bricks, they use about 7 Tunns of coal t^ 74 $ 
De Pods Eng. Tradesm. (TZef) I. iii 22 A person goes into 
a brickmaker’s field to view nis clamp, and buy a^ load of 
bricks. 2844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxxviL (1886) 
115 Where.. some contiguous brick clamp dispelled the 
gloom. 

2, Farming, a. A mound of earth or turf lined 
with straw, in which potatoes, etc., are kept during 
winter ; b. a stack of turf or peat ; c. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of farm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1724 Swift Wks. (1854) IL 79/x Not a bit of turf in this 
cold weather ; and Mrs. Johnson and the dean forced to 
assist at the Bog, in ^tnering tm the wet bottoms of old 
clamps. 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm, VI. i. 91 A 
square clamp or dunghil. 2753 Henry Stream Wind in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 2 Several clamps of turf .. standing 
in a bog. _ 1772 Projects in Ann. Reg. xc&fx Men. .pile up 
the dung in a square clamp. 1834^ Brit. Hush. L xvL 352 
When the inclosure was filled with sods, and the damp 
raised to the height of eight fe«^, twelve fires were^ all 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass . . was entirely burnt through to the 
top. 1881 Daily News 4 June 5/5 The clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

3. Mining, etc.; A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heap of coal for coking, etc. 

1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. 

4. Comb., as clamp-burnt adj,, clamp-brick, -kiln. 

1795 Erskine Sura. Clackm. 3x1 (Jam.) When the 

uncalcined lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it in 
what is called damp-kilns, which are built round or oblong 
with sods and earth. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408/2 Clamp- 
bricks. .kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well as Dutm 
clinkers. 1882 Mechanic § 2152. 539 Clamp-burnt bricks. 

Clamp (klsemp), sb.^ Chiefly dial. [Onomato- 
I pceic : app. with association of clap, clumsy, club, 

' etc., and stamp, tramp, champ. A heavy, solid 
I step, tread, or stamp with the feet. 

I 1789 Fergusson Poems I. 280 (Jam.) Broggs, whilk on my 
body tramp, And wound like death at ilka clamp. 2863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvids L. vi, The clamp of their [horses! 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b. Comb., as olamp-sboes, heavy shoes for 
rough work (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 
Clamp (klsemp), [f. Clamp shf, corresp. to 
I Du. klampen, dial. Ger. klampfen aud klampfern, 

I htsid-Q klammen, klammem.'] 

1, trans. To make fast with a clamp or clamps, 

1 *677-96 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) no. 2688 R. Holme 
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Armonry in. atoo/i The ends of Tables are commonly 
clampt to preserve them from warping, ^90 Rov Trigon.. 
Oj^emt. in Phil. Tram. LXXX. 157^ The circle being 
clamped, hang the axis level on the pivots or ansae of the 
telescope. X854 J. Hogg Microsc. i. ii. (1867) 43 By sliding 
the one on the other and clamping them together when 
adjusted. 1876 Foster Phys. i. iv. (1879) 127 The carotid 
, .is. . clamped in two places and divided between the clamps. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 6 He cleaves, clamps, 
dovetails in. 

Jig. 286a Lytton Sir, Sto^ 1 . 133 , 1 clamped and soldered 
dogma to dogma in the links of my tinkered logic. 1876 
Lowell Among my JB^. Ser. 11. 3 The haggard cheeks, the 
lips clamped together in unfaltering resolve. 

% (.SV.) ‘ To patch, to make uj> or mend in a 
clumsy manner’ (Jam.) ; =* CLAMPEBiy.i 
a 2800 Symmye his Bruder in Sihbald Sc. Poet. I. 360 
(Jam.) Syne clampit up Sanct Peter’s keiss Bot of ane auld 
reidgartane. 

Clamp, [f. Clamp trans. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a compact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

Brit. Hmi. I. x. 258 The manure.. was piled up 
. . to the height of near 7 feet, when another heap was 
clamped up. 2851 Mechi T-nd Paper Brit. Agric. 41 In 
clamping or earthing large mounds of mangold wurzel. 

Clamp (kl 8 emp), z'.S Chiefly [Goes with 

Clamp i^.4] intr. To tread or stamp heavily and 
clumsily ; to clump. 

2808 Jamieson, Ciamp^ Clamper^ to make a noise with the 
shoes m walking, especially when they are studded with 
nails. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, xv, The smock-frocks . . 
clamped out of church quite unconcerned. 1876 Whitby 
Gioss.i I gat my teeas [toes] clamp’d on. 2877 E. Peacock 
ISf. W. Line. Gloss., Clamp, to tread heavily. 

Clamper (klm-mpai), sb.'^ Ohs. exc. Sc. [f. 
Clamfeb z'.l] A botched-up argument or charge. 

2647 Jer. Taylor JDissuas. Popery n. i. § i What have the 
Churches done since ? To what necessary truths are they, 
after all their clampers, advanc’d, a 1664 Jas. Spottiswood 
Mem. (1811) 61 (Jam.) His adversaryes were restless, and so 
found out a newe clamper. 1708 M. Bruce ^ Serm. 27 
(Jam.) They bring to Christ’s grave . , a number of old clamp- 
ers, pat and clouted arguments. 2825^9 in Jamieson. 

Clamper (klgs-mpor), sb.^ [f. ChAMP 71.^ + ; 

cf. Ger, Rlampfer^ That which clamps. 

1. dial. A clamp ; pL clams, pincers, etc. 

2825-79 Jamieson, Clamper, a piece of metal with which 

a vessel is mended ; also, that which is thus patched up. 
Ibid., Clampers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other quadrupeds. 2876 Whitby Gloss. <E. D. S.), 
Clampers, claws, pincers. 

b, transf. Clutches ; — Clamp sb."^ 2 b. 

1855 Whitfy Gloss., If I had my clampers on him he should 
feel the weight o’ my neaf. 

2 . Apiece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also an ‘ ice-creeper \ 
(In Sc. dial, clampet is used.) 

2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx. 058 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces. 2874 
in Knight Diet. Mech. 

3. In clamper : see quot. 

1883 Standard Oct. 3/5 The land was ‘ in clamper ’, the 
Irish term for litigation. 

Clamper (klje'mpai), sb.^ dial. [f. Clamp 
+ -erI.j He who or that which treads clumsily. 
1876 Whitby Gloss,, Clampers, wooden shoes or clogs. 

Clamper (klse'mpsr), Now chiefly Sc. 
[App. a deriv. of Clamp or 2 , or perh. vaguely 
combining the two. Cf. esp. Clamp 2.] 

1 . trans. To put together hastily or clumsily; to 
botch, tinker, or patch up. lit. and Ji^. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph.iAxh.) 83 Rifraffe, pelfery, trumpery, 
baggage, and beggerie ware clamparde vp of one that would 
seme to be fitter for a shop in dede than to write any hoke. 
*563~87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1684) HI. 5 This Apish mass be- 
came so clampered and patched together with so many 
divers and sundry additions. 282a Scott Let. to Joanna 
Bmllie 20 Feb. in Lockhart, If I can clamper up the story 
into a sort of single scene. 1862 R. Paul Let. in Mem. 
xviii, (2872) 239 Hr, Candlish has been in London to clamper 
up the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill. 

f 2. intr. ' Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson). 

a 2664 Jas. Spottiswood Mesm. iy-Zx-i), 71 (Jam.) Pie pre- 
uayled nothing by clamperinge withthebishoppofClogher. 
Hence Ola'mpering 

2580 Sidney Arcadia v. {xtad\ 446 The people alreadie 
tyred withjheir owne diuisions (of which his clampring had 
lieene a principall nurse). 

Clamper (klse'mpoi), v.^ dial, [derivative of 
Clamp 57. intr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

2808 in Jamieson. 2822 Clare Ft?/. Minstr. II. 26 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the . . father’s step 
mistook. ' 

Clamping (klse’mpiq'), vbl. sb. [f. Clamp + 
The action' of the vb. Clamp. 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Clamping, c 2860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Cat ech. 75 A quarter-iron that opens with a hinge 
to allow the topmast studding-sail booms to be raised or 
lowered (called clampin;^). 2^2 Times aZ Jan. 3/6 It was 
officially remarked of this gun— ‘ Elevating and traversing 

f ear very good; clamping also good tZWS All Y. R. 

)ec. 499 [(Ilotton manufacture] The oi)eration of clamping, 
or stretching the cloth to its proper width evenly through- 
out its whole length. 

Clamping (klse'mpiq), ppL a. [f. as prec. + 
“ING 2.] That clamps or holds fast together ; as 
in clamping screw, clamping arc. (perh. M. sbi) 


2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 8 The clamping 
screw and the adjusting screw. 2857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 

27 The clamping roots of Ivy-stems. 2867 J. Hogg Microsc. 

I. ii. 70 The clamping arc, peculiar to Ross’s microscopes. 

i| Clampoiinier. Obs. [Fr.] ^ A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant ’ (Bailey 1731 ; and in mod. Diets.). 
Clams : see Clam sb.^ 

Clam.ur(e, obs. fF. Clamoue, 

Clan (klsen), sb. [a. Gaelic clann family, stock, 
race, OIrish eland, clann, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, but a. L. planta sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. stirps stock, stem, race). Goidelic substi- 
tuted k for/, as caisg, corcur, L pascha, purpur. 

2595 Dvim.tea App. Etymol., Stirps, the stok of a tree, or a 
clanne. 

1. A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe. 

a. prop. Applied to those of the Highlands of 
Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. xi. xvii. 9 fjara.h Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl and ClachinYha. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 59 Efterhimsuld neuir ane 
.spring or spreid Of all his clan. 2649 i^’^LTON Temire Kings 

28 Old customes yet among the High-landers in choosing 
the head of thir Clanns, or Families. 2664 Butler Hnd, 
IL ii. 78 Ihe Inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have always been at Haggers-drawing. 1725 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3390/2 The Clans behave themselves with great 
Insolence. 2805 Scott Last Minstr, i. x, Her lover, 'gainst 
her father’s clan, With Carr in arms had stood. Mod. 

* The Gathering of the Clans.' 

b. Rarely used of the Irish. 

2672 Petty Pi>/. Anat. Irel. 365 The poor, .seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the heads of their 
septes and clans than God. 

e. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

1523 Douglas AS nets vii. xiii. 5 Clausus. .Fra quham the 
clan and pepile Claudyane Is cummin. 2533 Bellenden 
Livp V. (1822)449 Thare wes sindry clannis 01 thare linage, 
special ie al the landis beyound the wattir of Padus. 2697 
Dampier Voy. (2729) I. 510 One Nation or Clan selling 
others that are their Enemies, 2703 Maundrell Journ. 
Jerus. (3^32) 37 Upon the Brook Kishon, lay encamped 
another (jlan of the Arabs. 2835 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 
264 These tribes and clans were, .regarded more as natural 
than as political associations. 2885 Clodd Myths ^ Dr. i. 

§ 6. 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for- 
bidden to marry in his own clan. 

2. contemptuously, A collection of people having 
common attributes ; a fraternity, party, ‘set’, Tot’. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1822) I. Introd. 108 For heir 
ar kingis and mony nobillis stout. And nane of thaim per- 
tenand to his clan. 2552 Lyndesay Motiarche ye. 5752 
With ludas sail compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. 26^ 
Vox Cleri pro Rege 2 A certain Clann of men, who. .cannot 
forbear being Clamorous. ^ 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and . . the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 2833 Ht, Martineau Berkeley 
B. 1. iii, 47 They are all alike— the whole clan of them. 
1855 Whitby Gloss,, Clan, a multitude or set of people. 

' A clan o’ bairns,’ a crowd of children, 

3 . poet, of animals, plants, and things inanimate. 

2667 Milton P. L, ii. 901 For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 

four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms, .in their several Clanns. 2735 
Somerville Chase i. 233 Forth rush the jolly Clan [hounds]. 
1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty vi. (R.), A youthful empress 

S lides their airy clan. 2797 Coleridge Chrisiabel i. iii, 
ne green leaf, the last of its clan. 2887 Stevenson Un- 
derwoods n, ii, A clan o’ roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as clan-feeling, -gathering, 
-name, -spirit, -system, -tartan, etc. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatherings. 286a H. Spencer 
First Princ. ii. xi. (2873) 272 A proposition transcending 
these clan-limits which science . . recognizes, 2865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. x. 280 The Austr^ians. .use the clan- 
name as a sort of surname. 2883 G. Brodrick in 29/A Cent. 
Nov. 922 The .survival of the old clan-spiriL 2887 Aihenmtm 
22 Mar. 343/3 To the clan system . . and to ' Celtic feudal- 
ism’, the Duke [of Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands, 1888 Daily News 27 Dec. 2/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces. 

Clan, rare. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To com- 
bine in united action like members of a clan. 

1673 Marvell Transp. II, 42 A sort of Divines. . 
had clann’d together to set up. ,a new Company of Comme- 
dians. 

t Cla’ncular , Obs. \i.'L.clanculdrius^cxtt, 
t clanculum adv., dim. of clam in secret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was Clanoulaet : see -ar^. 

(Classed as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 2656, 
though it had been used by good writers for more than a 
generation,)] 

Secret, private ; clandestine, underhand. 

1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. i. iu (1652) 52 By clancular 
poysons he can infect the bodies. 2632 BRATHWAiTlFA/;w/<?jr, 
H ospitall-man 45 Clancular houres of private prayer and 
devotion, 264a Jkr. Taylor X/zxc. (2647) 322 His sentences 
must not be clancular, but in open Court. 2658 Manton 
Exp. Jude Wks. 2872 V. 298 By whisperings and clan- 
cular suggestions, a xB’pj Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 74 Pro- 
ceedings . , not close pr clancular, but frank and open, a 1734 
North Exam. 11. iv. § 24 (1740) 239 He was dared with two 
clancular Men, supposed to inform Oates. 2755 Bp. Lav- 
iNGTON Moravians comp, ^ det. 34 


•f- ClaucTilaTious, fit. « « prec. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Clancularious or Clancular, 
secret or unknown. 

"t Cla’ILCTlIarly, adrj. Obs. ox arch. [f. Clan- 
culab + -ly^.] In a clandestine manner; secretly, 
privately. 

1618 FIales Lett. 20 (T.) They would do nothing clan- 
cularly. 2697 Potter Aniiq. Greece iv. i. (1715) 267 Such as 
were guilty of Self-Murder, .were clanculariy deposited in 
the Ground without the accu.stom’d Solemnities. 1709 
Strype Ann, Ref. I. xxxii. 365 Having been clanculariy 
ordained at Geneva. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 685 , 1 clan- 
cularly gave my orders to the steward, 
t Cia'liculary, a. Obs, [ad. L. clanculdri-us*, 
see Clancular and -aryI.] == Clancular. 

/ziSSS Latimer in Foxe A. ^ Af. (1684) III. 363 Clan- 
culary Mass-mongers. 2630 I. Craven Serm.ix6-^i) 31 The 
darknesse of thy clanculary delights. 2657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 91 Repentance hath none of these clanculary courses. 

Claudestme (kl^nde-stin), a. {shi) [ad. L. 
clandestlnus secret, hidden, clandestine, f. clam 
secretly, in private ; cf. maiutmus. In French 
clandestin, -ine occurs in 1 6 th c.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed ; xisually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception ; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

2566 Lethington To Cecil in Burnet Records in. No. 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine contract. .having no 
witness nor solemnization of Christian matrimony. 2658 
Milton Lett. State (1851) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover’d over with the name of Peace, 2698 W- Chilcot 
Evil Thoughts ii. 12851) 28 The clande.stine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. 2754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (i8op) 69 When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is called regular; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clande.stine marriage, though it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it_ 1843 M Cul- 
LOCH Taxation ii. x. (2852I 359 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation, i860 W. Collins Worn. White in. 472, 

1 obtained access by clandestine means. 

B. •\sb. A clandestine or underhand proceed- 
ing. 

2656 S. H. Golden Law 15 Such clandestines and ambush- 
ments attend continually for your surprisal. Ibid. 87 Your 
Clandestines and Trecheries. 
t Clande'stine, v. Ohs. rare. 

To clandestine it : to act in a clandestine manner. 
16s® S. H. Golden Law 72 To clamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 

Clandestinely (kl^nde-stinli), adv. [f. Clan- 
destine a. -h -ly=^.] In a clandestine manner; 
secretly, privately : usually in bad sense. 

1632 High Commission Cases (1886) 277 For . . clan- 
destinelie marrying of himself to his now wife. 1654 
L’Estsange C/uzs. / (1655) 91 His body being interred 
clandestinely, attended with about an hundred mourners. 
1724 SmFT Drapier's Lett. Wks. 2755 V, n. 103 Two printed 
papers clandestinely spread about. 2800 ColqUHoun Comm. 
Thames xiv. 392 If the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 
or import any Foreign Spirituous Liquors. 1839-40 W; 
Irving Wolferfs X. (1855' 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for I was a little ashamed of it. 

Clandestmeness (kl^nde-stinnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Clandestine quality. 

1818 in Todd ; also in later Diets. 

Clandestinity (kl^ndesti-nfti). [ad. med.L. 
clandesimitds, in F. clandestiniti, f. L. clandestm- 
us, F. clandestin ; see -ITT.] Clandestine quality 
or state ; secrecy, privacy ; usually in bad sense. 

2682 Stillingfl. Speech, Miscell. 87 (T.) Clandestxnity and 
disparity do not void a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1789 Bentham Frzw. Legist, ix. § 25 Dolus 
. .would be understood to imply deceit, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1875 Contemp. Rest. XXVI. 423 The Council of 
Trent created the impediment of clandestinity, by which 
all marriages not celebrated in the presence of the parish 
priest or his substitute, and of two witnesses, were hence- 
forth to be null and void. 

Clane, obs. form of Clean, 

Clang (kl£eq\ sb. Also 7 clangue. [Found 
first late in 16 th. c. ; app. formed immediately 
from, or in conjunction with, Clang Cf. L. 
clangor ‘sound of a trumpet, shrill scream of 
birds’, which were also the earliest senses of clang. 
(Thence also F. clangueur, and clangtieux adj. 

‘ loudly ringing’. Cotgr.)* The Latin vb. and sb. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr. 

KXayyii, in same senses ; but Ger. klang * soundj,. 
musical sound’ (MHG. klanc {Manges), OHG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being an echoic word 
which has separately arisen in German. No trace 
of any such word is known in OE. or ME.: see 
however Clank. The adoption and use of clang 
in modem English have doubtless been greatly in- 
fluenced by the echoic nature of the word, by which 
it is associated directly with certain sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation ; cf. clang-clang, 
cling-clang, as imitations of the sound of a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of clang 
has now shifted from that of L. clangor ; on the 
other hand, some writers have used it as identical 
with Gr. KXayyf) or Ger. Mang above mentioned.] 
1. A loud resonant ringing sound ; orig., as in 
Latin, that of a tmmpet, and so still in literary 
use ; but now, most characteristically, the ringing 
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sound of metal when struck, as in *the clang of 
arms’ ; sometimes also the sound of a large bell. 

S596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. i. ii. 207 Loud larums, neighing 
steeds, and trumpetts clangue. 1615 G. Sandys Trav, 
III. 186 The continuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels, 
1^95 Southey Joan of Arc ni. 55 In the clang of arms To 
die for him whom I have lived to serve. 1812 Byron Ch, 
Bar, I. xxxviii, The clang of conflict on the heath. iSsx 
Hawthorne Snow Image^ Main Street, A blacksmith 
makes huge clang., on his anvil. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, 1. 1. Ill Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet’s clang. 1876 Green Stray SUM, 357 The clang of the 
city bell called every citizen to his door. 

b. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
the twang of a bow [after Gr. the ring- 

ing sound of voices, the bang of a door, etc. 

i86a Merivale Rom, Emf (1865^ VII. Iv. 16 The clang 
of dissonant languages . . re.sounded throughout the camp. 
1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . i. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that resplendent bow, 

(BeiQ Gqt. klang ‘sound ’has often in- 
fluenced the use.) 

1660 H. More Myst, Godl, v. xvi. 196 As it was not ex- 
pre.ssed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake ; so for the same reason not by the perfect Square, 
there being so smart a clang of the Root it self at the end 
of it. 1825 Carlyle in Froude’s Life (1882) I. 325 By some 
occasional _ 11 nmelodious clang in the newspapers. 1858 
Longf. Oliver Basselin viii, The poet sang. .Songs that rang 
Another clang. 1862 Merivale Korn. Emp, (1865) Y. xlii. 
171 A clang of turgid extravagances. 

2 . 'i’he loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 
certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 422 And [Birds] soaring th’ air 
sublime With clang despis’d the ground, 1735 Somerville 
Chase iii. 108 Their [cranes’] loud Clang From Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. 1871 Darwin Desc, Man II. xiii. 51 Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of geese and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clangs from the van may be heard . . answered by 
clangs in the rear. 

8 . Acoustics, = Ger. Mang ; see quot. 

1867 Tyndall Led. Sound iii. § 9(1883) 115 An assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a Klanr, May we not employ the English word 
clang to denote the same thing, .and may we not. .add the 
word colour or tint, to denote the character of the clang, 
using the term clang-tint as the equivalent of Klangfarbeh 
1879 G. Prescott Sp, Telephone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound. All the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 

4. Comb, clang-clang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell ; clang-tint, in Acoustics : see 3 . 

1867 [see 3.] 1877 Burnet Earxg^ The quality of a sound, 
also called its clang-tint or timbre, 1884 lUust. Lond. News 
16 Feb. 162/3 A silence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church hell. 

Hence Ola'ngfal a. nonce-wd. [after Ger. hlang- 
voll'], sonorous. 

18^ G. Stephens Runic Mon, 1. Introd. 20 Our own 
clangful Northern folk-speech. 

Clang (klseq), [app. ad. L. clang-^e to 
emit a ringing sound, as a trumpet {clangunt tubse)j 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird. Cf. Gr. 
K\d(uv, root ktang-f to emit a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows, the string 
of a bow, the wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the Eng. uses are in imitation of 
the Greek.] 

1. intr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sound 
as of pieces of metal struck together, etc. In 
earliest use said of a trumpet. 

1576 Fleming PcmopUe Ep. 172 By the clanging trump of 
swift report, proclaimed, 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi. 
(1632) 245 Armes clatter and clang. 1791 Cowper^ Iliad i. 
59 Clang’d the cord Dread sounding [KAayyif -yAer’]. 1843 
Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 135 The bells of St. Edmunds- 
bury dang out. 1838 — Fredk. (1865) IL vir. ii. 262 
The fire-drums beat, the alarm-bells clanged. 1866 Kings- 
ley Ilerew. xii. 169 It clanged and rattled on the floor. 

"b. trans. with cognate object. 

1850 Blackie ASschylus 1. 15 Loud they clanged the peal 
of battle. 

2. trans. To strike together with clanging sound. 

<71720 Prior Poems (J.), The fierce Curetes. .clang’d their 

sounding arms. 1725 Pope Odyss. n. 176 They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And dang their wings. 1853 Felton Fam. 
Lett. X. (1865) 94 The company, .clanged glasses together. 

8 . intr. Of certain birds; To utter their loud 
harsh cry. 

1832 L. Hunt Nero 4* Leandem. 21 The Crane. .Began 
to cian^ against the coming rain, 1860 Ld. Ly'^^on LucHe 
i. vi. ill, The quarrelling crows Clang’d above him. 

t Clang, ^ 7.2 Obs. [perh. originated by asso- 
ciation of Clag V. and Cling- iz'.] trans. To clag, 
cause to cling, render stiff. 

1631 Markham Weald of Kent ii. i. (1668) 11 If . - five 
hundred loads of Marie upon the Acre, have clanged, stif- 
fened, and too fast bound your Land. 

t Clailge« Obs. Chapman’s representation of 
Gr. KXayyb the sound of trumpets, scream of birds. 

1600 Chapman Hero 4* L. vi, O black change ! Trumpets, 
do you, with thunder of your dange. Drive out this change’s 
horror I cxflxx — Iliad x. 244 By her dange they knew. . 
it was a hern. x6x8 — Hesiod n. iii When thou the crane 
shalt hear Aloft out of the clouds her clanges rear. 

Clanging (klse*qig), vhl.sb, [f. Clang 2 ^.^ ■+* 
-TNG 1.] The action of the verb Clang. 

1842 Tennyson Gard, Dau. 38 The windy clanging of the 


minster clock. 1833 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. iii. 86 The 
clanging of the lances. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bells Cambr, 
(1881 ) 68 Amidst the clanging of all the church bells. 

cia*nging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] That 
clangs : see the verb. 

1376 [see Clang i]. 15^33 Somerville Chase 11. 186 
The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding notes. x^2 
Tennyson Sir Galahad i, They reel, they roll in clanging 
lists. X871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 26 Pelion . . whence a 
cry Of clanging eagles vex’d the summer sky. 

Hence Ola'ngingly adv, 

1839 ’Ti'ff's.'E.om Ruimd Cities of East (jZSf) 10 From whose 
reeds the swans of old rose clangingly. 

Clangor, -onr (klse-qgar, klse'qoi), sb. [ad. L. 
clangor sound of a trumpet, of birds, etc., f. clangh'e 
to Clang. Almost uniformly spelt clangor (cf. 
error., terror, horror') down to end of iStlic. ; but 
Johnson’s Diet, has clangotiri\ 

Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a large bell, pieces of metal struck together, etc. ; 
a clang. Sometimes with a and plural. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii.iii. 18 Like to a dlsmall Clangor 
heard from farre. 1605 Tryall Chev. ni. iii. in Bullen O. 
PI. III. 18 Heaven it selfe Shall echo with the clangor. 
X649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, cciv, A loud Clangor 
Startles in Surprise. 1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth. x. 683 The 
loud Trumpet's Clangour. 1697 Drydkn Virg, Georg, iv. 
99 Martial Clangors call 'em out to fight. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4* F. HI. li. x8i The clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
the tent of Rustam. X858 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. ( 1865) 1 1 - vri. 
ii. 262 From all the surviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II, ix. 93 
Not by clangour of arms. 1871 B. Taylor Faust ni, A file 
of cranes . . with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Cla-ngor, -our, [f- prec. sb.] intr. To 
make a clangor ; to clang. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. i. iv. 20 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. 1877 Mrs. Hamilton King 
Disciples, Ugo Bassi vii. (ed. 3) 281 The Artillery rolled 
out. .Along the streets heavily clangouring. 

ClailgoroiLS (klse-qgbrss, klse'goras), a. [ad. 
med. L. clango?'os~us, f. clangor x cf. clamorous, 
etc.] Full of clangor. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 334 r 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a Smith's Hammers. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the cliffs. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 29 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo. 

Hence Ola’ngorously adv. 

x8s8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, II. ix. xL 540 Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s voice, dangerously plaintive. 

t Clango'se 

us, f. clangor, li 
L., but in mod. and perh. med.L. : cf. Clangous.] 
Characterized by clangour, clangorous, ringing. 

x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Min. 359 The voice is clan- 
gose from siccity, 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 409 
Clangose. .hooping Coughs. 

t Ola'ZlgOUS, Obs. rare. [? ad. F. ^clangueux 
‘shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgr.) ; on L. type ^clangos-us : see Clangose.] 
Clangorous, clanging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xiv. 368 Cranes and 
birds of long necks have, .harsh and clangous throats. 

Clangue, obs. form of Clang. 

Clanism (klsemiz’m). nonce-wd. [f. Clan sb. + 
-ISM.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

1862 C. P. Hodgson Resid, Nagasaki^l^vexy person, .will 
try to screen the murderer . . but this is clamsm or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. 

Claiajainfray, -phrey : see Clamjampheie. 

Clank (klseqk), sb. Also 7 clanck. [This 
and the vb. of same form appear in 17 th c. They 
may have been from Du., which has klank sound, 
clinking noise, MDu. clank, clanc, corresp. to 
OHG. chlanch, MHG. klanc, MLG. klank, for 
which mod. Ger. has only klang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of clink and clang, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ‘ clang’, but is abruptly short- 
ened like a ‘ clink’.] 

1, A sharp, abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces of 
metal {e.g. links of a heavy chain) struck to^^ether ; 
differing from clang in ending abruptly with the 
effect of a knock. 

1636 Cowley Davideis i. (1669^ 7 clanck of Chains was 
known. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 638 What Clanks 
were heard . . Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the War. 
1710 Tatler No. 134 The noise of stripes, the clank of 
chains. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc v. 144 The clattering 
hammer’s clank. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge \xy, The 
clank of fetters, .was heard no more. 1843 R, Brown Let. 
in (1867) 52 No constant clank of machinery. x8s8 
Longf. M. Siandish xy. He heard the clank of the scab- 
hard Growing fainter and fainter, .in the distance. 

2. A resounding blow, heavier than a smack. Sc. 

1^x8 Ramsay Chris fs Kirk Gr. m. xxiii, Some ramm'd 

their noddles wi* a clank E’en. like a thick-scull’d lord, On 
posts that day. 

Clank (klaegk), [See Clank sbi^l 
I. intr. 

1. To make an abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces 
of metal struck together. (Expressing a sound 
less clear and continuous than cf. the sb., 

and quot. 1818 .) 


,a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
ke cldmosus ; not found in ancient 


1656 Cowley Davideis vj. (1687) 135 He falls, his Armour 
clanks against the ground. 1791 E. Darwin Boi. Gard. m 
80 Dungeons dank Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters 
clank. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xii, Chains Clank over 
sceptred cities. x8i8 Scott Roh Roy v, The old dinner, 
bell will clang, or rather clank, in a few minute.s — it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willie. 
fig. 1861 Hon. Mrs. Norton Lady La Garaye iv. 197 
The slandered. .Hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank 
clog-like at his heels. 

2. Used of the harsh abrupt cry of certain birds. 
(rare.) Cf. Clang z'.f 3. 

1866 Kingsley Herew. xx. 251 Through pale green reeds 
where the coot clanked. 

3. To move with a clanking sound. 

1801 HaPst Rigxy. (Jam.) Forthwith then they a’ down 
clank u^on the green. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XlV. 510 Milk- 
women in droves clank along with their, .pails. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav, I. 24 Clanking about the apartment in 
their huge boots and rattling spurs. 1866 Kingsley erew. 
XXL 270 Sir Ascelin clanked into the hall. 

II. trans. 

4. To cause to emit a clanking sound, 

1743 J. Davidson Alneid vn. 203 Clanked her whip. 
1746 7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 203 Persecution had bran- 
dished her sword, and slavery clanked her chains ! 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, Mr. Haredale . . strode into the 
room, clanking his heavy boots upon the floor. 

5. To utter or proclaim with clanking sound. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II, The heating snow-clad hell, 

with sounding dead. Hath clanked four. 1871 E. Burr 
Fidem xvi. 336 Clanks in your ears, the power of the Keys, 

6. To deposit with energetic and resounding 
action. (To ‘clank down’ expresses a more vio- 
lent and noisy action than to clap down.) 

a 16x4 J. Melvill Mem. 97 (Jam.) Loosing a little Hebrew 
bible from his belt and clanking it down bef ore the King and 
Chancellour. 1804 Tarras Foehns 130 (Jam.) Lat’s clank 
oursels ayont the fire. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. xoo 
When she brought up the tea-tray, she clanked it on the 
lobby-table. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xl. (1879) 338 
[The] milkwoman, .clanked her pails down, 
f 7. (A<;.) To strike with a resounding blow. 

Auld Maitland xlvii. in Border Minstrelsy ixBSg) tyj He 
clanked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a sair. 

Clanking' (klae'qkiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clank v. -f- 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Clank. 

X766 Goldsm. Vic. W, XXX, The clanking of my son’s irons 
was.. heard along the passage. i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 
The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going oa 
and off through the night. 

Cla'nking, [see - ing^.] That clanks. 
1697 Dryden Virgil (1806) III. 58 His horse's flanks . . 
are forc’d to feel The clanking lash. 1795 Southey Vis. 
Maid Orleans ii. 32 The distant sound of clanking anvils. 
1844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 173 Clanking chains. 

Clankless (klse*qkles), a, rare. [f. Clank 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of clanking ; that do not clank, 
18x7 Byron Manfred i. i. 259 Lo 1 the spell now works 
around thee, And the clankless chain hath bound thee, 
1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 475 He . . wears fetters, 
clankless and invisible. 

Clanless (klse-nles), a. rare. [f. Clan sh. + 
-LESS.] Without a clan, belonging to no clan, 
a 1849 Mangan Poems 402 The O’Brien is danle.ss and 
banned. 1886 Posnett Compar. Lit. 193 The deadly enmity 
between these full citizens and the clanless proletariate. 

Clanli^che, -ly(ehe, obs. ff. Cleanly. 
Clanner, obs. comparative of Clean a. 
Claiines(se, obs. form of Cleanness. 
Clannish, (klae-nij), a. [f. Clan sb. -ish.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan ; 
having the sympathies, prejudices, etc. of a clan ; 
attached to one’s own clan. 

X776 Wilkes in. Boswell Johnson (1887) III, 73 The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
III. 461 Clannish watch- words were abolished.^ ^ 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 73 The clannish spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. X849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 223 It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. 
x86i Dixon Hist. Ld. Bacon iii. § 2 That clannish pride 
which she always felt for her mother’s kin. 

Hence Clamaiislily Cla-nnisliiiess, at- 

tachment to one’s own clan. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 428 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man ; and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county. 2873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
1060/1 The clannishness fostered by a separate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
i88x Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 72 A few 
companions clannishly selected . . from among the Dum- 
friesshire or Galloway lads. 

t Cla-nnit, ///. Sc. Obs. clannedi\ At- 
tached to a clan. 

1587 Ads Jos. F/(i8i 4) 464 (Tam.) Committit. .he ony 
ewtane of clan or he ony uther clannit man. 

Glanse, obs. form of Cleanse. 

ClansMp (klse-n/ip). [f. Clan sb. -f -ship.] 

1. The system of clans ; division into clans ; 
union of persons in, or as in, a clan. 

1773 Pennant Tours Scott. (R.), The habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, hut in groupes, as if they loved 
society or clanship. 18x3 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 
I. 2x7 Exercised by chiefs in the Highlands, when clanship 
was in its vigour. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. x. 281 
The practice of reckoning clanship from the mother. 

2. The feeling or spirit of attachment and loyalty 
to one’s clan or fraternity (see Clan sb.). 
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sSo^io CoLKHiiDGE Friend (ed. 3) III. i6a The jealcms 
and indiscriinmate partiality of clanship. Helps 

Cmnp, Solit. xii, (1874) aas There is less of clanship, less of 
the rallying roand men of force or genius. 

ClanSMiaa iklse'nzm^n)'.- [f. clangs, genitive 
of Clan sk + Man ; cf. beadsman^ salesman^ etc.] 
A man belonging to a clan, a member of a clan. 

sSio Scott Lctdy ofL. 11. xviii, A hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices. 1816 Byron Ck Har. in, xxvi, And Donald’s 
fame rings in each clansman’s ears 1 1844 H* H. Wilson 
Brit India II. 437 The sovereign and his Thakurs—his 
clansmen and barons. 1848 Macaulay Hist Bng, I. 547 
Argyle would shortly appear in arms among his clansmen. 
Hence 01a*nsmaasMp. 

1871 Daily News 26 Aug., Her Royal Highness seemed 
in the humour for thoroughly enjoying a ball the essence of 
which was clansraanship. 

€lap (kl^p), sbA Forms : 3 eleppe (4 Map), 
4-7 clappe, 5 olape, 6-8 clapp, 4- clap. [ME* 
dappe and deppe. {Ancrm Riwle^ in sense 9), have 
the form of derivatives of CxjAP ».l, and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG. kUppm there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been found in 
OE. ; but the continental langs. have MDu. dap{p, 
Hn. klapt OHG. chtaph^ MHG. klapf^ all masc., 
' loud sound, clap, smack which point to a WGer., 
and (cf. ON. kiapp, in handaklapp neuter) per- 
haps OTeut i^klappo-), formed in direct imitation 
of the sound it expresses. (It is possible that sense 
9 is really the earliest, and that branch I. is a sub- 
sequent formation of the vb.)] 

I. The noise, stroke, or shock, 
f 1 . An abrupt explosive noise ; the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
surfaces ; the bang or report of a gim, Obs, (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

137s Barbour Bruce x, 401 Thai, .soyn has vp thair led- 
dens set, That maid a clap, quhen the cleket Wes festnyt 
fast in the kyrnell. cx^^oFrcmp.Fai^rK 79 Clappe or grete 
dynne . . strepitus. Nashe Saffron Waldm 78 Ergo 
was the deadly clap of the peece, or driu’n home stab of 
the syllogisme. a!64x French DisiilL v. (1651) X7X A few. . 
graines being fired will give a.s great a clap as a musket 
2 . esp. The loud explosive noise of thunder ; a 
p«al (of thunder), t A stroke (of thunder), a 
lightning-stroke {phs. \ cf. sense 5). 

iff 138$ Chaucer Pers, T. f too The aire . . shal be ful of 
thonder clapjpes and lightnings. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas^ 
XXXVII. It thondr^ loude wyth clappes tempestious. 
1588 in Ellis Orig^ Lett n, 230 III. 134 The Lyghtnynge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe hothe in a moment *591 Spenser 
Vis^ Worlds Van, 43 The kingly Bird, that beares loues 
thunder-clap, a 1599 Hakluyt Voy . IL ii. 103 (R.) A terri- 
ble clap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right. 
i75i Parsons in FMl Tram. XLVII. 545 With some claps 
Of thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1850 Meri- 
VALK Rmu Entp. (1865) II. xiv. 133 The news came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. 

f 3 , Noisy talk, chatter; •« Claok. Obs. ox dial. 

a 1420 OccLEVB De Reg. Princ. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Quenchethe malice; [1808 Jamieson, 
cup tattle, pert loquacity.} 

A The noise naade by striking the palms of the 
hands together ; the act of so doing, esp. in token 
of applause; an act of applauding, a plaudit; 
applause. [Cf. ON. handaklapp.'] 

1:599 Shaks. Hen. K, v, Prol. ii Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth’d Sea. 
s66S T. St. Serfe Tarugds Wiles 55 All the clap he 

expects from you is, not to be hist. t7iz Adxusox Sped. 
No. 235 r* 9 The Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) I. v. 411 The whole assembly expressed their 
satisfaction by claps and applauses. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., 
Drpden Wks. II. 323 Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in the claps of multitudes. 1852 Hawthorne 
Bliihedate Rom. xvii, Then ensued the applause of the 
spectator^ with clap of hands, and thump of sticks. 

6. A sounding blow or stroke ; properly with a 
fiat surface ; a slap ; in mod. Sc. esp. a pat. 

?14. . Da7i Hew^ Munk Leicesfre (J. Allde) Aiiij, He fel 
down at that clap, 1483 CaiA. AngL 65 Clappe ; vbi buffet. 
1530 Palsgr. 205/2 Clappe on the heed, sstfflet Clappe 
with ones hande, bovffee. 153® More Confut. TindaU 
Wks. 481/2 He will haue a clappe on the tone cheke or the 
tother. 163a E. Cqote Eng. Sckoobn. {N,), He. .drew out 
his staffe . . and hit mee a clap on the scull. lys® Johnson 
Rambl. No. 194 F 2 All the forms of . . salutation, from the 
dap on the shoulder to the humble bow, 1823 Galt Entail 
L xxviii. 252 * It wasna a pat, but a scud like the clap o' a 
firdeal* 

fB* JiR. A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
etc. ; a sudden mishap. (Rarely in good sense.) 
Obs. (See also Apcteolap.) 

c 1330 R. Brunnb CAnw. (1810) 175 Many grete mishappes, 
many hard travail®, Haf comen vs hard clappes. 1375 
Caftikum de Creatume jltj in Anglia L 303 Ffor drede of 
after clap, la 1400 Calds Mor. 2^ in Cursor M. App. iv, 
Hope ay of gode hap . to come wif> a gode clap . wip-out 
ani wame. 1513 Douglas Mneis x. vi. 68 He the swerd 
eschapit . . Bot nocht at this time so the deidis clap. *549 
Latimer Seme. bef. Edw. VR iv. (Arb.) 128 As in the tyme of 
Noe, sodenlye a clappe fell in theyr bosomes._ 1575 Church- 
YASD CkippesiiSiy) 109 Our chiefe, misdouting such a clap 
..Deuysed fortes. t6fe Fuller Worthies Berkshire 1. 113 
When our lady falls in our Lord’s lap Then may England 
beware a sad clap. 

f 7 . A sudden stroke ; in phrases, Al a dap, at 
one clap ; at one stroke, at once. In a dap ; sud- 


denly, in a moment, Obs. or Sc. (Cf. Chop, and 
Fr. phrases with coup.) 

1519 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Farv. 79 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygijinanciars be payed at a 
clappe. tS49 hAtwm.K Serm. be/. Edw. VI, iu tArb.) 60 
[He] bryngeth me out a couple of lyes at a clappe, 1580 
North Plutarch 870 It was a good occasion offered 
them to kill all Cassar’s Enemies at a clap. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear i. iv. 316 What fiftie of my Followers at a clap ? 1637 
Rutherford Lett (1862) I. 451 Our Master will be on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit. 1679 Hist T^tzer 19 
They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one clap were lighted. 1768 A. Ross Helenore 66 (Jam.) 
And in a clap I’ll back with something be. 

i* 8. A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a loud noise and shock ; a bang 
or slam. Obs. 

c 1730 Swift Wla. (1864) IL 353/2 Give the door such a 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole room. 

. II. Applied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9 . a. The clapper of a mill; = Claok 3, Clap- 
PEB sb.^ I. Clap and hopper (Sc.) : * the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a milN (Jam). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 pe two cheoken heo6 })c two grinstones, 
})e tunge is he eleppe. CX440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clappe, 
or clakke of a mylle, iaratantara. 1530 Palsgr. 205/2 
Clappe of a myll, claeguet de monlin. 1759 Fountain hall 
Decisions 1. 432 (Jam.) A mill is distinctum tenementum, 
and requires delivery of the clap and happen 1786 Burns 
Addr, Unco Gttid. i, The heapet happer's ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 
ch. v, He [the miller} maun wait on clap and hopper, as 
they say. 

f b. The human tongue. Obs. In stmt thy 
clappe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 peone kuSen heo neuere astunten bore 
eleppe. c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s Prol. 36 The Reve answered 
and seyde ‘ Stynt thi clappe *. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 839 5e, 
syre Archebysshop hold p** hv clappe. For y Jeve no byleve 
herto. 1533 J. Heywood Pardoner <§• Friar in Hazl. Dods- 
ley I. 231, I say. Wilt thou not yet stint thy clap ? 1593 
Drayton Eclopie viii, (R.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. 1 would thy dap were shut up in my purse, 
f c. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 

1608-12 Ayles/ord Ckurckw. Acc, in Bells Kent (1887) 
136 For a clapp of the bell vs. . . for mendinge a bell clap 
viiiif. 

t d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung ; Clapper 5. Sc. A fiat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tongue 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum or hand-belN (Jam.). Ohs. 

^ 1566 in E. Peacock Lincolmk. Ch. Fum. (1866) 42 A sacre- 
ing bell broken by m* harbotell two clappes broken by m*! 
vicar. X701 in Chambers Atm, Scot HI, 245 Obliged 
to send clapps, as they call them . . {note) An old mode of 
advertisement . . to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to clap or beat upon it. 

e. The Clapper (sb.'^ 2) of a beggar's clap-dish. 

1567 Turberv. Ovids Ep. 39 And banxsht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap. 

10: a. A clack-valve ; » Claok sb. 5. Ohs. 

1&16 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well . . the spindle, the bqxe, the clap, 1738 Phil. 
Trans, IKL. Two Valves .. which open inwardly, and 
are made like the Claps of other Bellows. 

b. Clap of the throat {Sc'^ : ' the uvula * (Jam.). 

1688 Trial Philip Stcmdiffeld (Jam.), When the clap of 
his throat is shuL 

II . Falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 

i486 Si. Albans Bj b, The neder parte of hir beke is 

calde the clape of the hawke, 1575 Turberv. Falconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe of the beake. 1677 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreation ii. (1706) 81 By your Hawks frequent 
opening her Cl^ and Beak. [In Phillips, Bailey, John- 
son, and mod. Diets.] 

(^e quot.) Obs. 

1:1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wulcker 721 {Nomina rerum 
ecdesiasticaritm). Hoe pedum, a clappe. iPedum occurs 
again as ‘ a crowche*, or pastoral staff.] 

III. tl 3 . {Also dap^bilL) A bill to be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc. ; a poster. F. affiche. Obs. 

i6<» T. Brown in R. L'Estrange Collog. Erasm, (tjxx) 
316 They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. 
X735 Fope Prol, Sat. 2x6 What though my name stood 
rubric on the walls, Or plaster'd posts, with claps in capitals t 

14 , Farriefy. A disease of horses* V Obs. 

tCS^Lond. Gaz.lilo. 1960/4 A Cheaiut Sorrel Gelding, .a 
clap on the near Leg before. 1727 Bradley 
Clap, z. Distemper to which Horses are sometimes liable. 

16 . Comb. (In some of these, clap is the stem of 
the verb.) f Clap-baife, a kind of worm used as 
bait in angling ; clap-bill (see 13) ; clap-cake 
« Clap-bread ; clap-door, clap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shuts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself ; see also quot. 1888 ; clap- 
man, a public ; f clap-mill, a clapper turned 
by the vrind, etc, for scaring away birds; t clap- 
sboulder, a. (nonce-wd.), that lays the hand on 
a person’s shoulder (in arrest) ; clap-sill {Hy- 
draulic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of 
the frame against which a lock-gate shuts ; clap- 
stick, a watchman’s clapper. Also Clap-board, 

-BREAD, -DISH, -HEP, -TRAP. 


x68i CunmAM: Angler’s Vade-m. iv. | 10 (1689) 39 The 
other bob, found under a Cow-turd . . is also called *clap- 
bait in some places. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 253 
Cow-dung bob, or clap-bait. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay’s 
Argents i. v. 12 A secret way .. which divided into 
three wayes, hath as many ^clap-doores opening into 
several fields. 1847-78 Halliwell, *Clap-gate, a small 
horse-gate. East. 18^ Elworthy West Somerset Word~ 
bk., Clap’gate, a kind of wicket, called in many parts a 
kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 
for a horse to pass. 1613 Markham Eng. Busbatuiman i. 
11. ix. (1635) 159 On the toppes of those poales you shall 
place certaine *CIapp-milles, made of broken trenchers 
joyned together like sayles. 1620 •— Farem. Hush. ii. xvii. 
(1668 ) 75 Cl^-mils . . which make a great noise. 1630 J. Tay- 
lor (Water R) Wks. (N.), *Clap-.shoulder serjeants. .bring- 
ing men in thrall. *834-39 Southey Doctor 1. (D,), He was 
Not disturbed, .by the watchmen’s rappers or *clap-sticks. 
Clap (klsep), ^^.2 Oi&i’. in polite use. [Of un- 
certain origin, Cf. OF. ^ dapoir, bosse, bubo, 
paniis inguinis ’ ; ‘ clapoire, clapier, lieu de d6- 
bauche, maladie q’on y attrape’.] Gonorrhoea. 

*587 Myrr. Mag., Malin iii, Before they get the Clap. 
a 1605 Montgomerie 312 The clape and the canker. 
1851 Mayne Exp. Lex., Clap, vulgar name for the disease 
Bapiorrhosa. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
b. a, plural. 

0x64$ Howell Lett (1650) I. 452 Claps at Court. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. 1. 64. Ibid. 11. i. 246 Claps and dice^ Ibid. 
II. nr. 967. x68x Trial S. CoUedge 72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon, IL 
295 A Clap did usher Davenant to his grave. 1709 Swift 
Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 99. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 
77 F I. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. n. 47 A clap. 1738 John- 
son London 114 They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure 
a clap. X761 Churchill Rosciad x His claps. 1803 Med. 
yml. IX. 572 A clap. 1806 Ibid. XV. 418 Repeated claps, 
e. Comb., as clap'docior, 

1710 Steele & Addison Tatter No. 260 F 5 He was the 
first Clap Doctor that I meet with in History. 

Clap (klffip), 27.1 Forms : (i clappian), 3-4 
clappen, 4-7 clappe, (5 cleppyn, clape, 8 Sc. 
clep), 6- clap. Pa, t. and pple. 3-6 olapte, 
5 clappid, (7~8 claped, clap’d, clap’t, 7^ 
clapp’d), 4- clapped, 6- clapt (klnept). [ME, 
clappen, OE. type *dappian (Somner has clap- 
pan from some unspecified source), corresp. to 
MLG., MDii,, LG., Du. (also mod. G.) Happen, 
OHG. chlapMn, MHG. and mod.Ger. klapfen ; 
these point to a common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. klappa (Sw. klappa, Du. kiappe), to 
an OTeut. "^klappdjan, vb. intr., f. "^klappo- Clap 
sb.l ME. cleppen corresponds formally to another 
type *klappja 7 t, appearing in MLG. and MDu, 
kleppen (whence mod.G. kleppen, kUippefi), HG. 
klapfen', cf. deppe under Clap sb. The primi- 
tive Teutonic sense is that of ‘make a clap or 
explosive sound whence a wide range of deri- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE., it may have re- 
entered ME. from ON. ; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin ; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense ‘ pat 
endearingly as in Sc. and north, dial, (sense 9.)] 

I. Of noise alone. 

1 . intr. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under Clap sb."^ Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thunder, etc, (Now chiefly dial) 

1509 Barclay Shyp q/Folys (1874) I. 222 Clappynge with 
their helys in churche. 1530 Palsgr. 485/2, I clappe, I make 
noyse, as the clapper of a myll, je claegue, *577-^ 
Holinshed Chron, III. 1219/2 The small shot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. 1579 Gosson Sch A kese 
(Arb.) m The boulte is falne ere the Ayre clap. 1742 R, 
Blair Grave 34 Doors creak, and windows clap. 1847 Ten- 
nyson Princ. II, 209. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxv, We 
went clapping up a dean stone backstair. 
b. Formerly said of a bell ; to tinkle. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clyndiyn [1499 clippyn 
or ebukyn], tinnio. [See also Clafpwg.] 
f 2 . intr. To talk loudly, chatter, prate. Obs. 
*393 Gk>WER Cofff. I. 122 Ihere maie nothmge his tonge 
daunt That he ne clappeth as a belle. 1406 Occleve 
Misrule 394 That to myself thus longe Clappid have 1 1 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. v. xxiv. in Ariim. (1652) 154 How 
eloquently, de materia prima they clape. 1557 Tottells 
Misc. (Arb.) 135 O Euyll tonges, which clap at euen^ winde. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. d* Epigr. (1867) 107 Hir tounge 
was clappyng lyke a paten. [1722 I^msay Three Bonnets 
I. 2 To heed that clepping thing ca’d conscience.] 
irasts. C131S Shoreham Poems 135 A^en hy clappeth 
thys and that, c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yetn. Prol. <§• T. 412 
[It] Nis nat good what so men clappe or ci*ye. 1393 Gower 
Conf. IL 282 All that thou herest thou shalt telle And clappe 
it out as doth a belle. 

II. Of making the noise by particular actions, 
f 3 . intr. To strike so as to make a noise; to 

rap, knock {e.g. at a door). Obs. 

c *386 Chaucer FriaVs T. 281 This sompnour clapped at 
the widowes gate. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 309 
Beat all the windy places with a good hasell wand, or with 
both your hands, clapping upon the places puffed up with 
wind. 1698 Walker in Phil. Trans. XX. 433, I clapt every 
Second of Time Ten or Fifteen times together. 

4 . To shut (as a door or window) with a dap 
or explosive noise ; to bang, slam. 
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a. mtr. Said of a door, window, etc. arch, ' 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 807 And )jai (jaws] clappe shall full 

elene, & neuer vnclose aftnr. c X470 Harding Chron. Ixxvi. 
vi, So sodenly doores and wyndowes al clapped With 
hydeotts noyce. 1611: Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 
914 A doore clapped, and in came rushing men in harnesse, 
1656 H. More Antid. Ath. n. xii. (1712) 79 The upperdid 
lof the eye] presently claps down. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 
i. (1798) 2S ‘ What noise was that ' ? said Manfred. .* A door 
clapped said the peasant. 5842 Tennyson Day-Drecmi^ 
Revival i, There rose a noise of . . doors that clapt. 

b. trans. (Often with to), arch, or dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Millers T, 5^4 ‘ Te-hee ’ I quoth sche, and 
clapt the wyndow to. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 11. iv. 305 
Hostesse, clap to the doores. 1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 3 
A stormy whirlwind blew Throughout the house, that 
clapped every dore. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) iS 
[He] clapped the door against the terrified Matilda. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chtiz. ix, He clapped down the window. 

5 . trans. To strike the palms of the hands to- 
gether with noise (nsnally, in token of applause, 
enconragement, or delight; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion ; also, as a signal, etc.), [An earlier const, 
connecting this with 3 may have been to clap with 
the hands,~\ 

^ 4:1386 Chaucer Frattki. T, 475 Whan this Maister. .Saugh 
it was tyme he clapte hise handes. a 1400 Octouian 569 Tho 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. c 1440 
Frojnp. Parv. 79 Clappjm hondys togedyr for ioy or for 
sorowe, complodo. 1535 Coverdale Job xxvii. 23 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and least of him. Ibid. 
Ps. xcviii. 8 Let the floudes clappe their hondes. a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 61 To clap their hands (as boyes 
are wont to do in dog-fights). 1782 Priestley Corr7ept. 
Chr. II. vin. 124 Preachers., even hired persons to clap 
their hands. *841 Lane Arab. Nts. (RoutI.)232 He clapped 
his hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

b. intr. (‘hands’ not being expressed); To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

1613 Shaks. Heji. VII Epil. 4 All the best men are ours ; 
for 'tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid ’em clap. 
X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke s His little party . . had posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap- 
plause: but clap’d out of time. 1721 D'Urfey TwoQu. 
Brentford ii. in Ne%o Opera's 33 If the Audience should 
chance to Clap here. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 277 
Ladies . . waved their hands . . and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 

e. trans, {elUptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, applaud (a person, performance, 
etc.) with claps. (Rarely, to drive away.^ outj etc. 
by clapping the hands.) 

f 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Heu. VIII (1878) 121 The 
which John Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
x6ot Shaks. Jtd. C. i. ii. 261 If the tag-ragge people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas’d, and dis- 
pleas’d them. 1669 Pepys Diary 2 Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so as to make the whole house clap her. 
1713 Eusden Pref, Verses Addison's Cato^ Crowds the sen- 
timents of every line Impartial clap’d. 1820 Southey 
Wesley II. 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 

f d. (See quot.) 

1S92 Greene Art Conny. catch. 11. 6 Hee bargained .. & 
bought him - .and the horse-stealer clapt him good lucke. 

III. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise, 

6. trans. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
ing blows. Obs. or arch. (To clap a dish (quot. 
1670) : cf. Clap-dish.) 

iT iRoo Haveloh 1814 [He] clapte him on }?e crune. So 
W he stan-ded fel |>or dune. 1382 Wyclif Judg. viL 19 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [1388 to 
betel togidre bitwix hem seluen the wyn pottis. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 79 Qappyn* or knokky n, pulso. 1530 Palsgr. 
485/2, I clappe, I stryke, f^appe. Clappe hym on the 
backe a good stroke, there is a fysshe bone in his throte. 
x63a Lithgow Trav. x. 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 C1681) 
195 Clap the empty Hive again, and get as many Bees out 
as you can. 1670 Proverbs 186 (R.) He claps his dish, 
at a wrong man’s door. 

To strike (hands) reciprocally, in token of 
a bargain. Obs. 

Shaks. Hen. V. v. ix. 133 Glue _me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and so clap hands, and a bargaine. 1607 Dekker 
Northvo. Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 HI- 56 Green. 1st a bargen. 
Omn. And hands clapt vpon it. 1614 T. Adams Devil's 
Banquet 240 We neuer clap’d them the hand of couenant. 

b. Hence app, the following : — 

T6xx Shaks. Wint. T. I. ix. 104 Ere I could make thee 
open thy white Hand: And {folio A] clap thy selfe my 
Lone. ^ ' 

8. Of a bird : To move (the wings) forcibly and 
repeatedly, so that they strike each other, the sides, 
or the air; to flap. Alsoy%". 

CX400 Maundev. XX. 219 Dy verse foules-.clappyng here 
Wenges to gydere. 1660 Hist. Indep. iv. 48 Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far successfully, they now begin to clap their 
wings as invincible, a 1700 Dryden Cock ^ Fox 666 This 
chanticleer . . Stood high upon his toes, and clapped his 
wings. X832 Tennyson Dream Fair Women 180 The crested 
bird That claps his wings at dawn. 

9 . To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 

of approval or encouragement ; esp. in to clap (a 
person) on the back (also north, dial. 

(expressing gentler action) to pat in token of en- 
dearment, to pat fondly. (So in Icel. and Da.) 

£•1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryi. (1S14) 328 These 
lusty daraoyselles playnge . . wyth these fresshe yonge 
lusty knightes, clappynge theym on the backes with theyr 
whyte handes. 15^ Baret Alv. K. 78 To kisse one, or 


clap her on the lips, as we say merrily. 1595 Duncan App. 
EtymoL^DemulceOy to clap, to straike with the hand. ai^S 
Montgomerie Sonn. xxviii. 4 A louing dog wasof his maister 
fane . . His courteous maister clappit him agane. 1684 
Baxter Ans%u. Tkeol. Dial. 28 Clapping on the back with 
encouragement the Drunkards. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) 
III. 219 She clapped his cheeks, and curled his hair. 1791 
Boswell Johnson xlix, Tom Davies clapped him on the 
back to encourage him. 1842 Tennyson Dora 130 His 
grandsire. .clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. Like 
one that lov’d him. x886 Stevenson Treasure Isl. n. xii, 
97 Clapping me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 

b. To slap or strike with a flat surface, so as to 
smooth or flatten ; to pat. So to clap out. Chiefly 
north. 

1530 Coverdale Spir. Perle vL (1588) 75 As the dier, 
hlecher, or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompeth and 
clappeth the foule. .clothes. 1750 E. Smith Compl. House- 
veife 333 Lay them [cloths] on a table, and clap them. 1807 
’BiOXSxm.SL Espriellds Lett. (1814) 11. 137 The dough being 
laid on a round board , . she clapped it out with her hands, 
till it covered the board. 1824 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Hot 
I. 19 She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 
and clear-starch. 

IV. Of action resembling the preceding in its 
prompt energy, but with no notion of noise. 

10. trans. To apply, place, put, set, or ‘ stick 
with promptness and effect: properly with the 
implication that the object in question is promptly 
brought flat and close to the other surface, but 
this notion often disappears (see esp. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word becomes a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of ‘ put ‘ place with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11-15. Cf. 
Chop z/.i 7, Stick 

ISS9 Dr, Fecknam in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. ix. 62 
With a little piece of paper clappid over the. . wordes. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arested him. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis ii. 
(Arb.) 56 Let vs. .Grecian armour- .Al clap on cure bodyes. 
1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. in. i. 6 [He] claps me his Sword 
vpon the Table, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
1598 — Merry W. ii. ii. 142 Clap on more sailes, pursue. 
1605 Play Stucley in Sch. Shaks. {1878} 223 The uncivil 
Lord . . clapt irons on my heels. 1634, Trapp Comm. Esther 
i. 20 As a man . . clappeth on a plaister. 1670-98 Lassels 
Voy. Italy II. 89 Clapping himself down upon the ground. 
1709 Addison T atler N o. 20 f 2 She clap’d her F an before her 
Face. 17x0 — Whig Exam. No, i F 13 He clapped spurs to 
his horse, vjxz — Spect. No. 445 F i A sheet . . that must 
have this new Imprimatur clapt upon it. X716 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. iii. 12 The parson clapped on a broad- 
brimmed hat, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 300 If we 
clap our hand upon the mouth of a vessel. 1790 Bewick 
Quadrupeds (1807) 40 If any person come near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground. 1806-7 J* Beres- 
FORD Miseries Htmi. Life (1826) vi. Introd., Wild beasts 
with saddles clipped on their backs and so called Horses, 
1826 Sister's Gift 10 He . . mounted, clapped to his spurs,, 
and set off a galloping. 1833 Marry at A Simple xivi, We 
clapped on the royals to follow her. 1865 Carlyle F'redk. 
Gt. VI. XVI. xii. 284 Rucker claps-on the Town-seal. 

b. 1614 T. Adams Devil's Banqztet^ 15 1 An vnder-hand 
Fee clapt in the left hand of a Magistrate. 1631-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. (1678) 99 These are the clouds, the Devil 
claps between Heaven and Us. 1633 Francion x. i To 
heap words on words . . only clapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots. 1667 Earl Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) II. 121, I would . . clap into Kilmallock . . good 
parties of the militia. 1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 
141 A man clapt his head out at a window. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. viii, 155, 
I clapt the Heim a Starboard. 1807 Chabbe Par. Reg. in. 
850, I have nappy beer; Clap that within. 1807-8 Syd. 
Sunu Plyml^' s Lett.NlVjs. 1859 II. 167/2 Their prophecies 
of I'uin . . will be clapped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. X873 Browning Red Coti. Night-C, 234 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

c. ellipt. =« ‘ clap an arrow V 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ m. ii. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
. . hee shot a fine shoote . . hee would haue clapt in the Clowt 
at Twelue-score. 

fd. To clap hold of’, to lay hold of promptly. 

1583 Baeington viii. Wks. (1637) 84 To clappe 

hold of Jesus Christ. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon. 29 He 
claps hold of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tayl. 

•f e. Naiit. To clap (a vessel) aboard, oft board : 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 
(see Aboard i d. Board sb. 1 3 c, Board v. 1 .) Obs. 

*583 J' Stocker Warres Lowe Countries j. 88 b, Foure or 
fine . . [men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gaily] to 
haue clapt her a bord. 1671 Land. Gaz. No. 630/1 Find- 
ing the said ship a great way a sterne of the men of Warr, 

, they clapped her on board, and. .made themselves Masters 
of her. a 1688 ViLLiERS(Dk. Buckhm.) Chances (xjx^.) 116 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lost ; this was well clap’d aboard. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round W. (1757) ix. 286 They clapped 
her on board, but not holding fast, they fell astern, 
f. To clap eyes on : to get a sight of. colloq. 

1838 D ickens O. Twist xxvi, Y ou might never have clapped 
eyes upon the boy. 1887 Besant The World went x. 80, I 
never clapped eyes on you before to my knowledge. 

11. esp. T o put (with promptitude or high-handed- 
ness) in prison or custody; to imprison, confine. 

! Also simply to clap up (fto clap fasf)’.. ‘to im- 
, prison with little formality or delay’ (J.). 

1313 Barclay Egloges i. <1570) A v/4 Then art thou 
I clapped in the Flete or Qihke. 2381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
f 667 The King caused him to be clapt in prison . 1383 Stubbes 
[ Anai. Abus. n. 41 They are sometimes sent to prison, clapt 
i in irons, manicled. X393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iv. 53 Let 


them be clapt vp close. ixi6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 73 
Wee’le clap you up, and you shall sue to us ere you get out. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715] 152 Let him be 
clapt up in Gaol till he pays the whole. X720 De WoKCapt. 
Singleton xviii. (1840) 306 Certain nobles whom the king had 
clapped up. 1777 Robertson //AA Amer. (1778) II. v. 82 
He was . . clapt m fetters. X840 Thackeray Catherine v. 
What did the creditors do but clap my gay gentleman into 
Shrewsbury gaol. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. (1858) 125 Some 
were clapt in prison. 

12 . fg. To impose as with authority. (Cf. quot. 
1712 in 10 a.) 

a. To impose, place, set, station (a sentinel, 
guard, workman, attendant) upon, on, etc. arch. 

1703 laMTcmxi. Brief R el. (1857) V. ^^3 They have centi- 
nells clapt upon them to prevent a duel. 1708 Penn in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 270 Clap somebody upon them, as ser- 
vants for me. a 1718 — Life Wks. I. 36 A Guard w^ there 
clapt upon him. 1768 Goldsm, Good~n. Man i. i, To arrest 
him for that very debt; to clap an officer upon him. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Clap on here twenty hands I 
the order from an officer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. 1820 Byron Lei. to Mooj’e 9 Dec., I 
have, .clapt sentinels at the doors. 

b. fig. To impose or lay (a liability, action, writ, 
duty, etc.); to impose or apply (a name, etc.); 
fto lay the blame or responsibility of {obs.). 
Const, on or upon. 

1609 Bv. Woman in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, Now 
thou hitst the finger right Upon the Shoulder of Ingratitude, 
Thou hast clapt an action of flat felony. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, V. iv. 84 On your heads [He] Clap round Fines 
for neglect. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 25 He set 
on fire the Edifices . . and . . clapt the wicked fact upon the 
hacks of Christians. i6go W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- 
Lat. 36 I’ll clap a writ on your hack. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. in. X. § 5 One who would speak thus . .would . . have 
clap’d upon him one of., two Names. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 305 He has clapjjed copy- 
right on the world. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 137 A 
title . . selected and made ready for clapping upon it.^ x8&4 
Manek. Exam, i Nov. 5/2 He would have us clap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13 . t a. To put or stick together, construct or 
put up, hastily or without much care. Obs. 

1622-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. n. (1682) 78 The Buildings . , 
clapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 1649 
Milton Eikon. i. 10 The lip-work of evei-y Prelatical Litur- 
gist, clapt together and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 
1662 Gerbier Prim. 28 Belconies clapt up in the old Wall. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 86 f 5 As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together. 

b. To clcLp up : to make, settle, or concoct 
hastily (a match, agreement, etc.) ; ‘to complete 
suddenly without much precaution ’ (J.). (Rarely 
without zip.) arch. 

1395 Shaks. Jc^hn ni. i. 235 To dap this royal! bargaine 
vp of peace. 1396 — Tam, Shr, ii. i. 327 Was euer match 
clapt vp so sodainly? 1633 Ford ' Tis Pity lu. i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 1663 
Swnt. Aff. Netherl. i66 They can dap a League with the 
Turk. 1676 Temple Let. Sir J. Williamson Wks. 1731 II. 
^71 To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arming a 
joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 Smollett Quix. (iSot) II. 
15 1 The grand Signior, .clapped up a peace with the Vene- 
tians. 1883 J. Payne itox Nights VI. 325 Go this very day 
..and dap up an acquaintance with him. 

14 . intr. {pax refil) To press, get, ‘ stick’, or lie 
close {to, in, etc, any thing). Now chiefly Sc. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, ixi. iii. I’ll clap so close Amon^ 
the lords of France. 1608 Middleton Trick fa Catch ii. t. 
Clap sure to him widow. 1656 Sanderson Serm. (1689 Pref. 
87 (Jlap ill with him that getteth the day. 1885 Pail Mall 
G. 29 C 5 ct. 4/2 The young deer ‘ dap ’in their forms, and rise 
only when the eye is directly upon them. (Cf. xoa, quot, 

' 1790.) 

f b. JTcmf. To clap on (or by) a wind : to 
i bring the ship’s head closer to windward, sail 
nearer to the wind. Obs, 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram, xii. 57 If hee clap close by a 
wind. 1673 Retaking^ St. Helena in Arb. Garner 1 . 62 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them. 1708 Land, 
Gaz. No. 4422/7 They dapp’d again upon a Wind and left 
us. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 307 Fearing she 
■ was one of the Enemy’s men of war, I clapp’d on a wind, 
f 15 . intr. (for rejl. = to clap oneself any- 
where) : To come or go with sudden and decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike in. Obs. 
exc. as in c. (Cf. Chop vk 8.) 

' 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 730 Their horsemen .. 

clapt behind them, to have there charged them, c 16x0 Sir 
J. Melvil Mem. ^1735) 5 They clapped again about you 
and kept you two Years a captive. 1653 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. V. § 4. (1669) 93/2 Thou clappest down on thy seat 
to sleep. 1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp . 1. 63 Hearing of 
a vacancy with a Noble-man, he clapM in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. 
V. 106 To take the advantage and dap in between them and 
theirboats. 1750PULTOCK/’. IFz7-^z«5'Xxi.(i883'; 61/2 Whether 
to take her first, and then catch the chickens, or to let her 
go off, and then clap upon them. 

t b. fg. ‘ To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything’ (J.) ; to strike into. Obs. 

x6oo Shaks. A.V. L. v. in. 11 Come, sit, sit, and a son^. . 
Shal we clap into’t roundly. 1603 — Meas. for M. iv. iiu 
43 Truly Sir, I would desire you to clap into your prayers. 

C- absol. To clap on’, to apply oneself with 
energy to a task ; to ‘ set to *. colloq. 

1832 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxviii, 170 Why didn’t he 
clap on, and try to catdi up the hounds at a check? 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Who says Amen ? Who will dap 
on with a will? 
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V. Erroneous uses, due to confusion, 
f 16 . = Clip, clasp, embrace. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 384 pen kisses he kenely pe queue * 

6 cliimpis in armes. Ibid. 3237, and 5252. 

tl 7 . - Clspb, call. 

_ 1649 G. Daniel Trmarck.., Hen. IV^ cclxtx, Hee calls 'em 
in . . And claps the better Runners by their Names. 

% Combmationsy in which the vb.-stem is the 
first element : see Clap sIk^ 15. 

Clap, {klsepl, z/,2 0 ^.?. in polite use. [f. Clap 
sbA] tram. To infect with clap. Also fig. 

i6sS Osborn Jas, I (1673I 514 Atropos clapt him, a Pox on 
the Drab! x67a"6 Wiseman Surgery (J.j, If the patient 
hath been clapt. a. 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 240 [They] 
had ne’er been clap'd with a poetic Itch. 1683 T. Hunt 
Def. Charter Lend. 30 His understanding is clapt. 1738 
Laws of Chance Pref. 9 It is hardly i to 10 . . that a Town- 
Spark of that Age has not been clap'd. 

Claplboard (klse-piboejd, klse-bo-id), sb. Also 

7 clabord, clawboard. [A partially englished 
form of Clapholt, with board for LG. holt wood.] 

1. oHg. A smaller size of split oak, imported 
from north Germany, and used by coopers for 
making barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting. App. now obsolete, except as a traditional 
term in the Customs schedules: quot. 1833 gives 
an interpretation of it for fiscal purposes. 

cxszo Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 200 Item, Johanni 
Malthows et ij'>*** sociis ejus. .etservienti dominm MusgrafF 
cum serv'iente W‘ Coke cum v plaustratis le wayne scott et 
clap hordes de Burghbrig ad Ripon’ sj. xo,d. 1598 Stow 
Swnh xvi. (1603) 139 Those Boordes not exceding the 
length of a Clapboord. 1623 E. Wynne in Whitbourne 
Newfoundland in We stand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boords, more Iron and Steele. 1665 Earl 
Sandwich Lei. in Pepys Corresp. 27s ‘ Fountaine of Sche- 
dam ' a busse laden with clawboaras. X721-2S00 Bailey, 
Clap.-hoard, a Board cut ready to make Casks, etc._ 1725 
Bradley, Ram. Diet s.v, OaJe., Clapboards for Wainscot, 
177a Jacob Lato Diet s. v., For every six ton of beer 
exported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboards is to be imported, 1833 ,3 jS* 4 William /F, 

c. 56 Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 

L Inches in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches ^in 
ength, shall be deemed Clap Boards, and be charged with 
Duty accordingly. X840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil 
Engin.y species of oak imported from Norway, 

and very similar to Dutch wainscot. 

b. In U.S. A board, thinner at one edge, used to 
cover the sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made to overlap that below it; a weather-board. 

1641 Records Salisbury ^ Mass, in Coffin Ne%vberry (1845) 
34 No man shall sell clabordsof five foot in length for more 
than three shillings per hundred, .and if they cleave by the 
hundred they shall not exceed sixpence per hundred ; noe 
man shall sell ani sawn bprd for more than five shillings 
per hundred. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 380 The 
srt-ong Easterly breeze, .which had stripped all the sur- 
viving frames, .of clapboard and roof, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof: Breakf-t vii. 204 The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have turned black. 
1883 S. V. Jewett Marsh I si. xiii, The wind was blowing, 
and a lilac bush outside brushed against the clapboards. 

1 2 . Used without a or flural as name of a 
substance, and collectively. Obs. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. F///, c. 8 As much clapborde or 
other horde mete for here barrelles- a 1618 Raleigh Observ. 
in Rent. (1661) 180 Huge piles of Wainscot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal. 1622 Malynes Am. Law>Merch. 81 The Com- 
modities of Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweaden. Wheat, 
Rye, Woolles, Denies, Clap-boord, Pipe-staues, etc. 1630 
E. Williams Virginia (ed. 2) iitle-p.^ The making of the 
Saw-mill . . for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1743 De Foe* s Eng. Tradesm. xlv, (1841) II. 165 
Clapboard, and pipe and barrel staves . . from Hamburg. 
1887 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices V, sas Entries of clove, clap, 
or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3 . attrih. and in Comb. 

174s Lond. Mag. 402 Anchorsmiths. .Clapboard splitters. 
1830-40 W. Irving Wolf erf s i?. (1855)204 A tolerably large 
bark shanty, with a clapboard roof. 1874 Knight Diet 
Mech., Clap-hoard gage., a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 
the weather. 

Cla'p'fooaTd, •V. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cover or line witli clapboards. 

1840 R. BAtik B^. Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be- 
tween-decks were clapboarded. 1881 J. Hawthorne For-' 
turn's Fool I. iv, The house, .was built of wood through- 
out . . it was clap-boarded. 1883 Bishop Old Mexico ii. 
xxiv, 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses. 
Clap-bread, [f. Clap <) bi i.e. bread 
clapped thin.] Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked bard. Also called daf’-cake. 

x6gi Ray N. Country Wets. s. v. Bannock, 2 Clap-bread, 
thin hard oat-cakes. 1769 De Foe's TottrGt Brit III. 289 
Oat-cakes for Bread, or Clapt-bread, as It is called. x86o 
Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronti 45 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
Cowan Bridge (the clap-bread of Westmorland) as being 
different to the leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire. 1863 
— Sylvia's L. (ed. 2) I, 6a The great rack of clap-bread 
hung over-head. xB'j^ Cumberl. Gloss (E. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the hands. 

Clap-disix. arch. [f. Clap 57. f 4 - Dish.] A 
wooden dish with a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
generally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. 

[1367 Turberv. Ovids Ep. 39 And hanishtbegge hirbreade 
with dish and clap. ^ — Poems (1587), When Cressid clapt 
the dish and Lazer-like did goe.] 1577 HolinsheD C4r<7«, 


IV. 412 The poore lazer sicke people of the Magdalen, 
whose maner and usage was then, with a clapdish upon 
everie market daie to resort and come to the markets, and 
there to beg. 1607 Chapman Bussy D' Ambois flseys 1873 
II. 43 A great man .. That affects royaltie, rising from a 
clapdish. 1624 Massinger Part Love 11. ii, A leper, with 
a clap-dish to give notice He is infectious. ^ a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Clap-disk, Its name survives only in a 
ludicrous comparison. Of a great prater it is said, that ‘ his 
tongue moves like a beggar’s clap-dish 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dang. II. vii. 226 A perfect chaos of clap-dishes .. Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bullies. * 

fb. Jocularly used of a talkative mouth. Obs. 
1614 J. Cooke Tu Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley II. 274 
Hold your clapdish, fasten your tongue Unto your roof. 
i<«3 Ford Love's Sacr. in. i, Come stop your clapdish. 

Clape (kl^ip)* P Clbpje z^.] Popular name 
in the state of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon Woodpecker, or Flicker. 
i860 in Bartlett. 1880 in Webster Suppl. 

Claper(e, obs. form of Clapper. 
t Clapbolt. Obs. Also 5 clappolte, -aide, 9 
-holde, 7 -h-oalt. [a. LG. klafpholt (Bremen 
Wbuch,), in Du. klaphout (in Kilian), Da. klapholt 
(i6th c. in Molbech), Ger. klappholz, whence Sw. 
klapphoUs : explained in Grimm as ‘ smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask staves, in 
contrast to the larger pipemtlibe, LG. pipenstewef 
Du. pijpsfave. Da. pibestaver, Sw. pipstafvar, Eng. 
pip$staves\ Kilian explains ‘tabulm quernem 
minores’, Plantijn ‘bois a tonneliers pour faire 
les douues Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
Happen to Clap (in some one ofits various senses) 
4- holt wood.] = Clapboard sh. 2. 

1477 Poston Lett. 807 III. 211 There is a grete chyppe go 
to wrekke. .and there came up. .gret plente of bowe stauys 
and waynescotte and clappalde grete plente. 1481-90 
Howard Housek. Bks. (1841) sot For the beryng of vij. c. 
clappolte xxd. 16x4 Eng. Way to Wealth in Hart Misc. 
(Math.) III. 237 Ships, .returning with hemp, .clap-holt, etc. 
x66o Act Tomiage 4* Poutid. 12 Ckas. II, Claphoult or 
Clapboard. 1721 C. King Brit Merck. I. 302 Clapholt, 
10 V hundred ; Deals, 900 hundred. 

Cla'pmatcll. [app- a. Du. Hapmuts sailor’s 
cap : so called from the cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in quot. 1 743.] A kind of seal : see quots. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 612 {Greenland^ Several Sizes 
of Seals, but of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which has a cartilaginous Hood, which covers his Eyes. 
1773 Clayton ibid. LXVI. 102 The clapmatch seal and the 
fur seal are. .distinct animals .. the clapmatch is best pic- 
tured in Lord Anson’s voyage, under the name of sea-lyon. 
1837 Goodridge Voy. S. Seas 4> Shipaor. (1843) 51 The dog 
seals are named by Southsea-men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called Clap-matches. 

Clap-net. [f. Clap v. or sb.'^'] A kind of net 
so constructed that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by entomologists. 

1708-13 Kersey ClaP-net and Looking Glass, a Device to 
catch Larks with. 174a Fielding Jos. Andrews lu x, Bird- 
batting . , performed by holding a liirge clap-net before a 
lanthorn, and at the same time beating the bushes. 1S41 
E. Newman Hist. Insects 93 The clap-net .. is the grand 
weapon of the entomologist. The rods of the clap-net are 
each composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
Browning Cott Night-c. 1406 The lantern and the clap- 
net suit the hedge, 

Clappalde, van of Clapholt, Obs. 

Clapped, clapt (klsept), pa. pple. of Clap 7/. 
Clapped (klsept), ppl. a. Farriery. £f. Clap 
sb}- 14 + -ED 2 ,] Affected with clap. 

1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) I. x, 30 His horse was 
either clapp’d, or spavin’d, or greaz’d. 

Clapper (klse'psi), Forms: 4-6 claper, 
(4 cleper, 5 clapur, -yr(0, -ir, -ere, clapparre, 
6 clepper), 5- clapper, [f. Clap v} -h -er.] 

I. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1 . The contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hopper so as to make the grain move down 
to the millstones ; the Clack or Clap of a mill 

1340 Ayenb. 58 Tonges . . bet bye}> ase ]?e cleper of 
melle, bet ne may him na^t hyealde stxlle. 1309 Barclay 
Shyp Polys CsB-jc} I. 109 Wymen , . can nat speke, but ar as 
coy and styll, As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill 
1693 W. Robertson Pkraseot Gen. 337 A dapper of a Mill, 
crepitaculum. 

2 . The lid of a clap-dish, or a rattle carried for 
the same purpose by beggars or lepers. Obs. qxq. 
Bist {CL Clap-dish.) 

1:1320 Sir Tristr, 3173 Coppe and claper he bare. .As he 
a mesel ware, c X440 Generydes yijs [Generidesin a beggar’s 
clothes] Holdyng his cuppe, his cTaper in hishande. 1532 
More Confut, Tindade Wks, 498/2 A begging with a disne 
and a dapper. 1633 K. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxL § x. 
122 They, .1^0 up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
like our Spittle men. 1839 Jerhsom Brittany vi. 77 The 
leper was provided with a hood, a cloak, a sheepskin rug, 
a pair of dappers, .for giving notice of his approach. 

8. The tongue of a bell, which strikes it on the 
inside and causes it to sound, 

1379 Mem, Ripon. (Surtees) III. 100, j lb. fern emp. pro le 
claper, et aliis necessariis . . pro dicta campana liganda, et 
factura del claper. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 13 Dombe. .as., 
the belle, Which e hath no clapper for to chime. 11x450 
Voc. in wr.-Wfikker 367 BatUlus, a belie clapere vel a 
swyngell. 1599 %nK%z. Muck Ado m. il 13 He hath a 
heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the dapper. 


1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek, xxvii, 205 A Bell, with 
a Steel Clapper. 1864 Engel Mus, Am. Nat. 68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues or clappers, but are always 
struck from without by a piece of wood. 

f b. Hence applied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain flowers. Obs. 

[1378 Lyte Dodoens n. xx. 17 1 The floures .. almost 
fas.shioned lyke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.] Ibid. in. vi. 321 His pestill or dapper., 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pmt. 

4 . fig. A talkative person’s tongue, colloq. 

[1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.i lor So manye squint 

eyebals . , So manye tongues clapper.] 1638 H. Shirley 
Mart. Soldier 11. i. Bullen in O. Ft I. 193 That Clapper of 
the Divell, the tongue of a Scould. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. 
Wife n. i, There, her single clapper has publish’d the 
sense of the whole sex. 1708 Brit Apollo I. No. 2. 3/2 
Like a Magpye, whose Clapper is Slit 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth viii, You will . . set him a-ringing his clapper as if he 
were a town-bell on a rejoicing day. 

5 . The name of various contrivances for making 
a continuous or repeated clapping noise ; spec. a. 
A rattle used to summon people to church on the 
last three days of Holy Week (=s:Clap sbiX 9 d) ; 
b. Sc. a rattle used by a public crier ( — Clap 
sbf 9 d); c. a contrivance for scaring away birds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails turned by the wind. 

1366 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Fum. C1866) 43 One Sa- 
cring bell, two clappers, one paire of Sensors, .wee kno we not 
what is become of theim. 1660 Pepys Diary 19 May, We 
met with the bellman, who struck upon a clapper, .it is just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the birds away. . 
with. , in England. 1847 Tennyson Princ. n 209 A clapper 
clapping in a garth, To scare the fowl from fruit. xB6gLlfe 
Marg. M. Hallahan (1870) 541 note, Notice of any sister 
being in her agony is given by a particular clapper only 
u.sed at such times, and during those days in Holy Week 
when the bells are silent. 

1 6 . A door-knocker. Obs. 

1617 MwsnExj Duct. Ling. s.v. Clapper of a doore, because 
it maketh a noise, clap, clap. 1693 Robertson Pkraseot 
Gen. 338 A clapper of a door, cornix pulsatoria. 
t 7 . The clack-valve of a pump. Obs. 

1760 Falconer Diet Marine (1789), Clapei de pompe, 
the clapper of a pump-box. 

II. 8. One who claps or applauds ; a claquer. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 48 The pit was to be packed 

with .sturdy clappers. 1849 Mitchell Battle Sum7ner (1852) 
210 These dappers of hands. 

III, 9 . Comb., clapper-rope \ clapper-stone, 

GeoL (see quot.). 

1594 Churchw, Ace. St Lawrence, Reading in Ella- 
combe Bells of Ch. ii. (1872) 25 Toling y» bell by y ' dapper 
rope. 1878 Lawrence tp Cotta! s Rocks Class. 89 A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of the larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when .shaken (dapper-stones). 

tcia'pper, sb.'^ Obs. Also 5 clapere, 5-6 
claper, 6 clapar. [a. F. clapier (AI*', probably 
claper) rabbit-hole, Pr. clapier (cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap) ; in med.L. claperius, -um, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole’ from 14th c., previously ‘heap of 
stones’; so clapus, clapa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the med.L. is unknown: see Littre and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation is rejected by Thunieysen.] 

A rabbit-burrow; also applied to a place con* 
strncted for keeping tame rabbits. 

£-1400 Rom. Rose 1405 Conies That comen out of her 
daperes. 1494 abyan vh. 395 The woddes . . wherin . . they 
vsed to hyde theym as a cony doth in his claper. 1373 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 86 Plash burrow, set clapper, for dog 
is a snapper. 1611 Cotgr., Clapier, a Clapper of Conie.s; 
a heape of stones &c. whereinto they retire themselues; or 
(a.s our clapper) a Court walled about, and full of neasts of 
boords, or stone, for tame Conies. x(5x6 Surfl, & Mahkh. 
Country Farms 645 On the tops of these burroughs or 
dappers. X723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Warren, [They] 
take care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 
of Coneys. 

transf. vRjz T. Wilson Usury, The poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony dapper. 139^ T. B.Zat Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. n. 403 A childe. .when he is borne . . a man when he 
dieth , . are vnwilling to come forth of their clapper and to 
forsake their closet. 

Clapper (klse-psj), v. [f. Clapper .f^.^] 

1 . trans. Bell-ringing. To sound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper. 

1872 Ellacombe Bells Ck. i. 25 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by .. ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering ’ them; that is by 
hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the clapper, so 
as to pull it athwart against the side of the bell. 1882 
Standard 27 Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 
being ‘ dappered ’ than from any other cause. 

2 . intr. To make a noise like a clapjDer. 

1884 F. M. Crawford Ro 7 n. Singer L 230 The clattering 
clappering dick of the castanets. 

Clapperclaw (klte-p^iklp), v. arch, ox diat 
[app. to Claw with a Clapper, though in what 
precise sense, is not clear.] 

1 . trans. To claw or scratch with the open hand 
and nails; to beat, thrash, drub. (Jamie.son says 
‘To fight at arm’s length, to strike a blow as a 
spider at a fly’.) 

1590 Nashe PasquiVs Apot i. D ij b, You should see me 
so dapper-claw hinu 13^ Shaks. Merry W. 11. iii. 67 
He will Clapper-claw thee tightly (Bully). i6og xst Qo, 
Skans. Tr. ^ Cr. Epist. p 2 A new play, neuer stal’d 
with the Stage, neuer clapper-clawd with the palmes of 
the vulger. 1690 B. E. Diet Cant, Crew, Clapperclaw'd, 
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beat soundly, or paid off in earnest. 1805 Ann. Rev. III. 
622 Representing the Cacodaemons flogging and clapper- 
clawing them. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ ClaJ>per- 
claw'dt pawed with the open hand, clawed and belaboured, 

2. Jig. To revile, abuse. 

1:692 Dennis Poems in Btirlesqne Ded. 3 Till ev’ry Ship 
with its great Name, By being Clapperclaw'd became An 
Irony and Jest of Fame. 1846 C. F. Cornwallis Lett. (1864) 
292 While we expected to be clapper-clawed, there was 
courage in braving it and speaking the truth. 

Hence Olapperclawer, one who clapperclaws, a 
reviler ; Ciapperclawing vhl, sb. 

1806 Southey in C. Southey Life III. 8 By the Living 
Jingo. .1 would give him a most righteous clapper-clawing. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1849) 369 Two furious tom-cats 
on the point of a clapper-clawing. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
English Pref. xiv, A wholesale sponsor, .of superficial con- 
ceits, whose clientry of clapper-clawers, misrepi'esenting the 
character of my strictures, etc. 1887 Besant The World 
went xxxvii. 257 The clapperclawings, rubs, and bulFets, etc. 

Clapperdudgfeon, arch. Also 6-7 -dogen, 
-dogeon. [app. f. Clapper sb. + Dudgeon hilt of 
a dagger : the origin of the appellation is unknown. 
Collier suggests ‘ from his knocking the clapdish 
he carried with a dudgeon’.] 

A cant name for a beggar bom ; also used as a 
term of reproach or insult (cf. beggar'). 

1567 Harman Caveat 44 These PaUiards be called also 
Clapperdogens. 1599 George a Greene (1861) 265 It is but 
the part of a clapperdudgeon to strike a man in the street. 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 17 They and their trulls 
may meet at their stawling kenns with .such claperdogeons 
as yourselfe. c 1700 Street Robberies Considedd^ Clapper 
dudgeon, a beggar born. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 
11. V. <1878) 198 No swigman. swaddler, clapper-dudgeon. 
1863 Sala Capt, Dang. II. vii. 225 Rogues, Thieves.. and 
Clapper-dudgeons, .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 

Cla'pperless, a. rare. [f. Clapper sb.'^ + 
-LESS.] Without a clapper. 

1S62: Bp. G. Smith Ten Weeks in Japan xi. 158 The 
temple-bell was clapperless. 

Cla]^pmg \klce'pii)), 'vhl. sb. [f. Clap zi.i + 

1. The action of the verb Clap, in various senses; 
striking, noise as of striking, applause, etc. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B, IX. 167 Haue bei no children but 
cheste an choppyng {v. r. clappyng] hem bitwene. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 79 Clappynge, Percussio. Ibid,, Clappynge 
or clynkynge of a belle, tintillacio. 1568 Grafton Citron. 
11 . 653 With many great .showtes and clapping of handes. 
ijrao Stotds Surv. ted. Strype 1754) 1 . in. viii. 630/1 Clap- 
ping of dishes and ringing of bells. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
11. viii, 164 A noise . . like the clapping of wings. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 56 The whistling and clapping of a 
tasteless crowd. 

1 2. fig. Noisy talk, clamour, chatter. Obs. 

(C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 943 Ay ful of clappyng . . A ful 
gret fool is he that on yow leevith. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prov. ^ Episr. (1867) 7^ That aspine leafe [thy toung], 
suche spitefull clappyng haue bred. 1877 G. Ixjng tr. M. 
Aurelius (Bohn) 121 The praise which comes from the 
many is a clapping of tongues. 

3. attrib.y as clapping sound, noise, etc. Comb,, 
as clapping-post, the post against which a gate 
closes (cf. Clap z'.l 3 , 4 ) {obs. or dial.). 

xjgz Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 385 It was. .put. .down for 
a clapping-post. ^ 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 476 A 
clapping noise similar to that of a corn-mill, X821: Clare 
Viii. Minsir,, Echo mock'd the clapping sound. 1847-78 
Clapping-post, the .smaller of a pair of gate- 
posts, against which the gate closes. East. 

€la’ppillg, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 ,] That 
claps ; that makes a noise as of two hard bodies 
struck together, etc. : see Clap z'.i 
1583 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt 
(such as oft, with rownce robel hobble, Joue toe the ground 
clattreth). 1722 [see Clap v. 2]. x8x6 L, Hunt Rimini, 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite, 

Clappolte, var, of Clapholt, Obs, 

Claps ,e, obs. and dial, f. Clasp. 

Clapt, var. of Clapped : see Clap v. 
Claptrap (klse’pitrasp). £f. Clap sbf 4 + 
Tbap.?^.] 

1. (with pl^ A trick or device to catch applause ; 
an expression designed to elicit applause. 

1727-31 Bailey II, A Clap Trap.. 2. trap to catch a clap 
by way of applause from the spectators at a play. X788 
Dibdin Musical Tour Ixiii. 161 Sentiments which, by the 
theatrical people, are known by the name of clap traps, 
1799 Southey Leit. ixZiC) I. 67 'There will be no clap-traps, 
nothing about ‘Britannia rule the Waves’. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs XX, Don’t, .vent claptraps about your own virtue. 

2. (without a or pi. ) Language designed to catch 
applause ; cheap showy sentiment. 

1819 Byron Juan it, cxxiv, I hate , , that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize. x88o Disraeu Endym. Ivii. 
253 He disdained all cant and clap-trap, 
t 3 ' A mechanical contrivance for making a 
clapping noise to express applause, etc. Oh. ^ 

1847 Craig, Clap-trap, .a kind of clapper for making a 
noise in theatres. 1864 Webster, Clap-trap, a contrivance 
for clapping in theaters. x866 Cincinnaii Gaz. in Public 
Opinion 24 Feb., A street juggler . . sings some ditty to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in his hand. 

4. attrib. (in senses i, 2 ), passing into true adjec- 
tival use; ■=>=^claptrappy. 

iZisScribbleomania 124 The Clap-Trap system which 

he has uniformly adopted during.. his theatrical careen 
1842 G. S. B'aber Provinc, Lett. {-1^44) II. 1 87 They tri- 
umphantly draw the clap-trap conclusion* that, etc. 1835 


Brimley Ess. Tennyson 74 Claptrap appeals to the war- 
feeling of the day. 1873 J qwett (ed. 2) II, 371 A 

regular clap-trap speaker. 1887 Spectator 7 May 622/1 The 
subject is more or less clap-trap. 

Hence Glaptrappery, Claptrappisli a.. Clap- 
trappy <z., -ily adv . ; all nonce-wds. 

1820 Coleridge I. xi. 118 Her plebicolar Clap-Trap- 
peries. 1880 Punch 27 Dec. 306/2 Till ‘Goodwill’ sound 
verily, Cheerily, not claptrappily. 1809 Southey in C. 
Southey Life HI. 205 Did I not tell you it [a passage in 
Kehama] was clap-trappish ? 1863 Reader 2 Dec. 636/2 The 
language being either claptrappish or vapid. 1873 Spec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr. Chamberlain’s clap-trappy programme of a 
Free Church, a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land. 

Clapur, -yr(e, obs. ff. Clapper. 
fClapwype. Obs.—'^ A carrot or ? parsnip. 
c 1423 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 Hie daucus, clapwype. 

11 Claque (klak). [F. claque a smack or clap 
of the hand ; a band of claqueurs ; f. claquer to 
clap.] An organized body of hired applauders in 
a theatre ; hence transf. a body of subservient fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud their leader. 

1864 Realm 6 Apr. 5 The claque was ready with its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Minister, who sticks to 
his friends. 1870 Brewer Diet, Phrase 4 Eable (ed, 3) s. v. 
Claque, M. Sauton, in 1820 ..was the first to organize the 
Parisian claque, 

Claquer (klce-koj), H claqueur (klakor). [a. F. 
claqueur, f. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applauder. 

1837 Athenseum 28 Jan. 65/1 Whom a whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever applauding. X847 Man in 
Moon Jan. I. 7 Against private friends and clacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. I 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers’ friends, or the claquers of candidates. 

t Clar, Obs. [ad. Ger. cldr, kldre, in same sense, 
f. klar clear, thin, fine.] See quot. i 753 * 

1683 Pettus Plata Min. 1. 1. vii. § i How good Clar is to 
be made. .Take these burnt Ashes . . grind them, .very fine 
. . that they may be very clear (of which clear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation) [tr, 1580 Laz. Erker Mitier- 
alerzi Von welcher klarer Preparirung die Clar dann den 
namen hat], 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Clarot Claer, in 
metallurgy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept, .for the covering the insides of coppels [cupels). 

Clarabella (klarabeda). Also clari-. [f. L. 
cldr~us, -a, clear + bell-us, •a, beautiful.] An organ- 
stop of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

X840 Specif. Organ, Town Hall Birmingham in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 601/1 Clarabella, 1876 Hiles Caiech. 
Organ ix. (1878) 60 [The] Clarabella [is) an 8 feet manual 
stop . .The pipes are of open wood, large scale, giving a thick 
and powerful fluty tone. i88x Dickson Organ-Build. 25 
The Clarabella and Hohl Flute, .sometimes take the place 
of the Stopped Diapason in its upper octaves, 
f Claran. Obs. rare'~'^. [V cf. Irish clar board]. 
A kind of boat. 

1336-7 Stat. Irel. 28 Hen. VIII (Bolton, xiyzx) 168 Where, 
at all times necessarie, Boates, Scowts, Wherries, Clarans, 
Cot ties and other vessels, .have beene used to passe. 
fClaTaner. Obs. Also 5 clarener. [Form 
obscure : app. related to €larionl\ A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

c 1410 Sir Cleges 100 He hard a soone Of dy vers myn- 
strelsee; Of trompes, pypes, and claraneris, Of harpis, 
luttis, and getamys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4x8 The hole 
company to bring home the new maire to his place with 
trompetts and clareners. 

Clare. A mm of the order of St. Clare; in pi. 
(sometimes Poor Clares) the sisterhood instituted 
by St. Clare at Assisi C1212 ; also called Minor- 
esses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit, 
x8i8 in Todd. 

Clare, var. or obs, f. Clary, and Clear, 
Clarecord, var, of Clarichord, Obs. 

Clarefie, obs, flf. Clarify. 

Clarence (klae-rens). [Named in compliment 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
inside ; also attrib. 

1837 Thackeray Ravenswing iii. I’ll hire the .small 
clarence. Ibid. Woolsey. .consented to take a place in the 
clarence carriage. i8sx Mayhew Lond. Labour HI. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that carry four, came in, 
they cooked the hackney-coachmen in no time, Mrs. 

Carlyle Lett. IH. 230, I have now set up a nice little 
Brougham, or Clarence, Social Sc. Rev. 403 Four- 

wheeled Clarence Cabs, seated for four passengers within 
and one in addition to the driver without, have long remained 
without any material alteration. 

Clarenceux, -cieux (^klse-rensi^). Also 7 
Olaxentius, Clarentieux, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren- 
ceaux. [In Anglo-Fr. Clarencettx, Anglo-Latin 
Clarencius, Clarentius,f. Clarence, L. Clarencia, an 
English dukedom deriving its name from Clare in 
Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edward 
III, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the title dux Clarensis, dux Clarencim. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently made a royal 
herald and king-of-arms.] 

The second King-of-Arms in England, whose 
office is to marshal and arrange the funerals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 
Trent. Formerly also called SuRROY, as opposed 
to Norroy the northern King-of-Arms. 


14x9-20 [William Horsley, said to have been Clarenceux 
at Constitutions of Rouen.) X494 12 Aug. Grant of Arms 
(Meantys) Per me Richemont Roy D’Armes de Clarenceux. 
1365 Mar. 24 Grant of Arms s Knight), By W“‘ Her vy alias 
Clarenciuelx King of armes. i6x6 Bullokar, Clarentins. 
1642 Fuller Holy <§• Prof. St. 11. xxiii. 146 The Queen first 
made him [Camden] Richmond Herald, and then Claren- 
ceaux ;^ng of Arms. <21649 Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. V, 
Wks. 89 The king., sent Ciarencieux (king of arms) to Scot- 
land, to require the duke to avoid the country. _ vqx^Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5312/2 Clarenceux King at Arms (officiating in the 
Absence of Garter King at Arms.) a 1839 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. X, All the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Ciaren- 
cieux and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon. 1883 
Whitaker's Almanac 137 College qf Arms, Kings of Arras 
..Clarenceux, Walter Aston Blount. 

Hence ClarenceuLxsMp, 

169X Wood Aih. Oxon. II. 484 After that time he was 
fix’d in his Clarenceauxship, and had got a Knighthood. 

ClaresidOB (klas'rendan). Printing. A thick- 
faced condensed type, in capital and small letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besley & Co.’s Specimen-bh. of Types, R, Besley 
& Co. originally introduced the Clarendon Character, .The 
most useful Founts that a Printer can have in his Office are 
the Clarendons. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts HI. 641 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique. 1884 List of Types, Three-line 
Great Primer Clarendon, 

Clarener, var. Claraner, Clarioner, Oh. 
Clare-obscure: see Clair-obscure. 

Clareous, a., see Clarous. 

Clareschaw, var. of Clairschach. 
Clarestory, obs. form of Clerestory. 

+ Claret, sb.i Obs. [ad. medL. claretum,L 
OF. clari, claret. Clary q. v. ] « Clary sb^ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Iviii, (14951 896 CWet 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spycery [Lat. Cla- 
retum ex vitio et melle et speciebus aromaticis confectum\ 
c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 658 Hoc claretum, a clarett. 
c 1^0 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret, wyne [clarey K. clarry P.], 
claretum. 1339 Morwyng Evonym. 398 Ginger ij drams, 
Cinnamon half an unce, Cloves a dram, whyt wyne iij 
measures, that is xij pound, an unce of hony, whyte sugar 
half a pound ; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klse-ret), (iz.) Forms: 5- claret, 5 
clarett, clarry tto, elarete, (cleret, clerote), 6 
clarette, -ed, Sc. clarat, 6-7 clarret(t. [a. OF. 
claret, in vin claret (mod.F. clairet), from clai'et, 
clairet, dim. of clair ‘ clear, light, bright ’ ; cf. It. 
chiaretto dim. of chiaro, L. clarus ‘ clear’. The OF. 
clari Clary, and this claret have fallen together in 
mod.F. under the form clairet (see Littr^).] 

1 . A name originally given (like F. vm clairet) to 
wines of yellowish or light red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from ‘red wine’ and ‘white 
wine ’ ; the contrast with the former ceased about 
ifioo, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, dial. (cf. also 3), Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, geuerany mixed 
with Beni carlo or some full-bodied French wine. 

fa. as adj,, qualifying wine. Thus used, it was 
apparently at first significant of colour, as in F. 

[Cf. c 1396 ManUre deLangage (18731 Vin claret, vermeille, 
et blanc.) c 1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret or cleret as wyne, 
semiclarus. c 1500 Blowbol's Test, in Halliw. Hugm P. 10 
Rede wyn, the claret, and the white, 1313 Moke Keruynge 
in Babees Bk. 267 Reed wyne, whyte wyne, dared wyne. 
X533 Elvot Heltke (1541) 39 a, Frenche claret wines, 
1562 Bulleyn Def, agst. Sickness it. xi, The seconde wine 
i.s pure claret, of a cleare lacent or Yelow choler. 1568 
VlYcnKijaDict.,Claret Wine,v\nnm sanguineum subrubrum, 
vel rubellum. 1387 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) i, 149 
Small wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc. X593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 4 'That. .'The Conduit run nothing 
hut Clairet Wine. 1611 Cotgr. , Vin claret, claret wine. 
X714 Gay What d'ye call it i, i. 9 My dry Lip is dy'd with 
Claret Wine, 

b. absolutely. (The earlier qnots. are uncertain.) 

Morte Arth. 200 J?ane clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of dene sil- 
vyre. c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) in, 477 Of wynys I haue grete 
plente. Both whyte Wynne and red )?at [ys] so deyr, .Clary 
Wynne and claret, and other moo.) <r i^S Dewes 
Pr. in Palsgr. (1852) 909 The whyte wyn, the claret {le 
claret\ the wyne red. C137S Art of Planting •] 4 Vessels 
of white wine.. or Claret and such like. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Countr. Parme 638 Amongst these our French 
wines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish wines, which are the 
most wholesome of all . . The rest are all red, more or lesse. 
1689 Locke Lett. Toleration i. 51 Others have their Clubs 
for Clarret. 1707 Lond. Getz. N o. 4333/8 To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French.. Claret., being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Margouze, and La Tour. X778 Johnson in Boswell 
29 Apr., A man may choose between abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance, a 1823 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Claret, any sort of foreign red wine. 1836 C. 
Redding Hist. Mod. Wines iii. (ed. 2) 53 There is no pure 
wine in France like that which is designated claret in Eng- 
land. This wine is a mixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France. Clairet wines, .signify 
those which are . . rose-coloured. 1861 Sir J. Bowring 
Auiqbiog. Recollect. (1877) 373 The four clarets of the first 
quality. 

2 . Pugilistic slang. Blood. 

1604 Dekker xst Ft. Honest Wh. i. vii, Wks. 1873 11 . 45 
This should be a Coronation day: for my head runs Claret 
lustily. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. in, Ixviii, War hath our 
luke-warm Claret broacht with Spears. X821 Byron Lett. 
12 Dec., Besides losing some claret on the spot, [he] bruised 
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himself a good deal. 1848 Thackeray Vwt, Fair IyL 473 
fine shirt frill dabWed with the claret drawa from, his 
own little nose. 

3. The colour of ' claret ’ ; in modem acceptation, 
a reddish- violet. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.^ On. JttUds Recovery ^ Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret, and creame commingled, 
1884 Ckr, World 17 Jan. 52/1 Very rich Brocaded Plu^i to 
match in . . Claret. 

b. attrilh OX13& adj. Claret-colonred. Cf. la. 
3:547 Record E Judic. ^7r. 33 Claret and redd Urine. 1580 
Hollyband Treas, Fr, Tong. Rotigeccstre, reddish or 
claret colour. 1630 Randolph Aristippus Wks. (1668) 299 
I’ll ..have some Claret Whore burn him for an Heretick 
(cf. scarlet lady), 1736 Mortimer in Phil Trans, XXXIX. 
258 The Brimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes. 
188a Garden 25 Mar. 196/1 The deep claret hue of the 
Akebia. 

4 :.. Angling, Species of artificial salmon- fly, so 
named from its general colour when made up. 

3867 F. Angling X. (1880) 346 The Claret., is 

good for sea-trout. 

5 . aftrib, and Comb., as claret- jug^ -vessel i 
-coloured adj, ; fclaret-CTiiiiier, a connoisseur of 
claret ; claret-cup, a mixture of iced claret with 
lemonade and various flavouring ingredients. 

xyjj Scott Colour Blindness in Phil. Trails, LXVIII. 
613 A fine rich *claret-coloured dress. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Remomtr. King 42 Monsouris of France, gud *clarat-cun- 
naris. 1876M1SS ^’RKTyoouHostagestoFot'tune^vlAo'^'^^o 
. .compounds *claret-cup at the evening meal. 1862 Dickens 
Lett. 2 Jan. (1880) II. 171 The j^acket will contain a *claret- 
jug. I hope it is a pretty thing in itself for your table. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.') OlaTet z/., to drink 
claret (cf. to wine) ; Clar-etee-r, a drinker of 
claret; Cla*r©tless a,, without claret; Cla-rety 
a., having the appearance of claret. 

1814 Byron Moore o Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. <*1679 Ld. Orrery Aliemira 11, The 
Humble Clare«eers resist in vain, Whilst he toasts, every 
Night, in politick Champaign. 3707 Hearne Collect. 5 Nov, 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IL 68 Being a stout Claretteer [he] kill’d 
. . an Apothecary . . by hard drinking. 1823 Byron Juan 
XIV. Iviii, Leaving all-claretless the unmoisten’d throttle. 
^09 RamU. Fuddle-Cups 1$ Your poor Son with that 
Clarety Nose. 

t Cla’ret, Ohs. Some apparatus for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask. 

c 34^ Promp. Part}. 70 Claret of a tunne [3499 claret], 
duciilium. 3466 Pasions Fun, in Poston Lett. 549 II, 268 
For claret ts and fawcetts, v\d. 

Clarete(©, obs. ff. Clabity. 

Clarey(e, var. of Claby sb.^ Obs. 

Clargie, -y, obs. ff. Clebgy. 

ClaTibel-flute. * An organ stop of simitar con- 
struction to the clarabella, but generally of 4 ft. 
pitch’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Claribella, var. of Clarabella. 
t Cla* 3 ricliord« Obs. Forms: 6 clary-, cleri- 
<cord(e, ciar©-, 6-9 clarioord, 9 Nist. clari- 
chord. [A perverted form of Clavichord. Littr^ 
hsiS claricorde also as Fr., but without citation; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. of clavessin. Whether 
the corruption was phonetic or graphic (r for v) 
does not appear : the erroneous form was probably 
associated with L. clarus, clear.] 

= Clavichord, q.v. 

3502 [see Claricymbal]. 3503 in Leland Collect. (1770) 
App. iii- 284 The kyiig began before hyr to play of the 
clarychordes . . and upon the said clarychorde Sir Edward 
Stanley played a ballade and sang therewith. 3509 Hawes 
past. Pleas, xvi. xii, Rebeckes, clarycordes, eche in theyr 
degre. 35x4 T sst. Ehor. { Surteesi) V. 49 My best clarycordis, 
3547 Salesbury Welsh Diet . , Organ danneu^ a payre of 
clericordes. 3598 Florio, Monocordo, an instrument hauing 
manie strings of one sound, which with little peeces of 
cloth make distinct sounds, called claricords. 3753 (Chambers 
Cyclf Claricord, or Manicord, a musical instrument in form 
of a spinett. It has 49 or 50 keys and 70 strings, which 
bear on five bridges. [3823 tr. Sismondi*s Lit. Bur. {1846) 
I. V. 128 The Jongleur - . able to handle the claricord and 

S titar. 3878 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus, I. 366/2 
uring the Tudor period, frequent mention is found., of 
the clavichord, clarichord, and monochord ; all three names 
seeming to be shared by one instrument, and that most 
probably the true clavichord.] 
b. attfib. 

3577 Harrison England in. xi, [Iron] of such tou^- 
messe, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

Corrupted forms of this were ClaricaU (cleadL- 
call), Claricoes, Claricorn ; also Claeigol(d. 

3598-3633 Florio, Gratticembalo, a musicall instrument, 
like our claricoes. 3599 T. M[oufet] Silhtvormes 73 A 
musicke strange of new found Claricalls. 3633 Cotgr., 
Clavessim^ claricords or daricols. 1626 Bacon Sylva §158 
A Soft Body damjpeth the Sound, much more than a Hard 
. . And therefore in Clericalls, the Keyes are lined. ^ 1692 
Coles, Claricorn^ Cler-, an instrument somewhat like a 
cymbal. So 3724 in Cocker. 

t Claricymbal, Obs. Forms; 6 claricim- 
bal(le, -cynibal(l©, -simbal, -symbal, claxy- 
eymbal, -symball, [A perverted form of Clavi- 
OYMBAL : cf. clarichordl\ = Clavicymbal. 

350a in Antiq. RePert. 11. 330 (Rimbault Piano/. fi86oV 43) 
Twelve ladies had claricordis, claricymballs, and such other, 
3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xi. There sat dame Musyke, 
with all her mynstrasy . . Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
claricimbales glorious. 3535 Goodly Primer Ps. ci, Praise 
him with soft clarycymbals. 3555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 


230 Musicall instrumentes as clarisimbals, lutes, gyterns. 
3056 Blount Glossogr.^ Claricymbal^ see Clavecymbal. 

t Clarifa*ction, Obs. s^are. «= next. 

*577 tr. Bullingeds {1592) 415 The thinges that 

are temporalL.are abolished in his claruaction. 

Clarification (klsesrifik^i’Jsn). [a. F. clarifi- 
cation y ad. L. clmdficdtiofi-em, n. of action f. cldri- 
fiedre ; see Clarify.] 

1 . The action or process of clarifying, esp. liquids. 
361a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (3653) 269 Clarification 
is the expurgation of sordid grosse matter from liquid 
medicaments, 1729 Shelvocke A rtillery u. 95 Drossy Salt 
..impregnated with the Saltpeter before its Clarification. 
1885 Act 48 49 Vict.c. 50. § 8(1) A brewer of beer.. shall 

not. .add any. .thing thereto (except finings for the purpose 
of clarification). 

t % Glorifying ; transfiguration. Obs. 

3633 T. Adams Eocp, 2 Peter i. x The three witnesses of 
^Christ’s clarification . . Peter, and James, and John. 3683 
E. Hooker Pref. Epist, Pordagds Mystic Div. 77 An 
Elevation and clarification of his veri mortal Bodie. 

Clarified (klse-rifoid), ppl. a. [f. Clarify v. 
+ -ed 1 .] Made clear; cleared; freed from im- 
purity, defecated, refined, etc. ; f glorified, trans- 
figured ; see the vb. 

r343o xsth C. Cookery Bks. 12 A potte with Sugre and 
clarifiyd hony. 1509 Hawes Examp. Virtue v. 50 Her 
chaumbre was glased with byrall clarefyed. 3562 Bulleyn 
Bk. Simples 10 a. Put in freshe clarified Butter. 3577 
Bullingers Decades (1592) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
foode or nourishment. 360X B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, The 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. 3662 South 
Sertn. Gen. i. 27 (1715) IV. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. 3^2 J- Sparrow tr. Behmens Rent. Wks.^ 
Apol, Per/eciioniy^ With clarified, Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. 1826 J- F. Browne in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1216 Written . .with a common clarified pen. a 3845 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg.t Wedding-day, Char, potted with clarified 
butter and spices. xi^S Hare Mission Com/. (1850) 283 The 
intuitions of the clarified Reason. 3886 Fairbairn 0/ 
God IV. ii. 340 A love clarified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch. 

Clarifi.er (klse-rifawi). [f. next + -ER^.] 

1 . One who or that which clarifies ; spec, a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, etc. 

3533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541) x b, Fyre . . is the clarifier 
of other elementes, if they be vycyate. 3706 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4207/4 This great Clarifier dissolves Suffusions. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 560/2 The usual clarifiers are albu- 
men, gelatine, acids, salts, blood, lime, plaster-of-paris, 
alum, heat, or alcohol, 

2 . techn. A vessel in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; spec, a large metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

1822 Burrowes Cycl, X. 286/2 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons each. 1850 Nat. Encycl. XI. 594/1 
The cane-juice . . is conducted by channels from the mill to 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans called clarifiers. 

Clarify (klse'rifsi), v. Also : 4-5 dare-, 
5 dery-, 5-6 clary-, [a. OF. clarifier (12th c.), 
clarefier, clerefier (the last two partially popular- 
ized), ad, late L. cldrificdre to make clear, f. cld7'-us 
clear •+• -fiedre : see -FY.] To make clear, to clear, 
f 1 . trans. To free from darkness or gloom ; to 
light up, illumine ; to brighten. Obs. 

3398 Trevisa De P. R. xvi. Ixx. (Toilem. MS.), 

Pouder Jjerof confecte in hony clarefye]? and hy5te}> ]p& face 
fed. 1495 claryfyeth and maketh the face fayr], c 3430 
Lydg. Bochas (i554\ As Phebus . . the day doth clarefie, 
3583 Stanyhurst Aeneis iv, (Arb.) 94 Phoebus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. 3597 Greene Alphonsus 
(3863) 234 Thou second sun. .Dost clanfy each corner of the 
earth. 3696 Whiston The. Earth iv. (1722) 332 The Light 
had been.. Clarifying this dark and thi^ Atmosphere for 
more than five compTeat Years. 

b. fig. To make clear (an obscure subject). 
xZzx Monthly R ev. C, 520 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and tne^ learning of M. Champollion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. 3843 Myers Caik. Tk. iii. 
§ 33. 50 It cannot but greatly simplify and clarify the sub- 
ject. 3865 Mill HamiltoKs Philos. $22 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which his subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him. .to clarify and rduce to principles. 

T 2 . fig. To make illustrious or glorious ; to exalt, 
glorify. [Chiefly repr. cldrificdre of the Vulgate.] 
4^x340 Hampole Psalter xix. i Day of an^ys in the 
whilke jbou sayd fadere clarifie H sun. 3382 Wyclif John 
xii. 27-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name . . I haue clarified, and eft 
I schal clarifie. ^ — 1 Bsdras s\\\. 2^ Blessid be the Lord 
God of oure fadris, that 5af this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifien his hous, that is in Jerusalem. 3483 
Caxton (?'£»/</. Leg. 27/2 Whan Jhesu cryst was baptysed 
and also whan he was clarefyed. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exempt 1. viii. 113 It was necessary his person should be. . 
so clarified by great concurrfimdes..as might gain credit to 
the testimony he was to give. 

3 . To make pure and clear, or clean {pkyskadly, 
also morally) \ to free from, all impurities ; to 
clear. 

c 3430 Hymns Vtrg. (x86j) 40 It clarified H soule. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442/3 ILord I praye the that the . . pre- 
cious blood that I haue taken . . wyl in suche manere 
clarefye that none ordure or fyithe. .may remayne or abyde 
wythin me. 31S3X Elyot Gov. 1. 1.(1883) L 6 The fire, whiche 
is most pure oTelementes . . doth clmifie the other inferiour 
elementes. 3589 Nashe Anai. Ahsurditie 33 The water is 
cleane, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body. 
3652 Persuasive to Compliance 37 If the possession of the 
Crowne - . expunge the grossest spots yet found in any that 
wore it; may it not as well clanfie a republick from any 
imputation? 3683 Pettus Fleia Min. i.{i686) 162 It [nitre] 
is first to be clarified and purified from its salt. 3793 


Wolcott (P. Pindar) Z/. Pope Wks. 1812 III. 206 Heaven 
wants not fire to clarify the dead. 

b. spec. To make clear and pure (a liquid or 
liquefied substance) ; to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impurities or extraneous matters held in 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. Alsoy%-. 

c 3430 xstk C. Cookery^ Bks. 35 Take fayre Honey, and 
clarifi yt on \>t fyre tylle it wexe hard. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by 
selling clarified from the grounds. 1642 Fuller Holy Cf 
Pro/. St. II. xviii. 116 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their hloode. / 3664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 74 Tincture of Brasil wood,. in luke-warm 
water, filter it, and clarifie it. 3712 tr. Pomets Hist. Drugs 
I. 143 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Honsekpr. (1778) 49 
*10 clarify butter. 3843 J. A. Smith Product. Fanning 
(ed. 2)35 A substitute for the white of eggs in clarifying 
the juice of the sugar-cane. 

C. To clear (^the air or atmosphere) ; to free 
from mists and vapours. Also fig. and transf. 

3620 Venner Via Recta Introd. s The .sunne . . doth ex- 
cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them. 3876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. viii. Iviii, 532 The occasional rare sound of 
hoofs and wheels seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
3879 M'Carthy Own Tbnes I. 16 The country was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman to 
the throne would somewhat clarifyand purify the atmosphere 
of the Court. 3884 Chr. World 10 Apr. 268/5 Mr. Glad- 
stone's speech . . and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified the political atmosphere. 

fiK‘ clear (the mind, etc.) from ignorance, 
misconception, or error ; to rectify. 

3642 Fuller Holy <4 Pro/ St. 300 (T.) Many boys are 
muddy-headed, till they be clarified with age. 3659 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 108 Hope that God.. will at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments. 3776 Johnson 
in Boswell Apr. 26 He never clarified his notions, by filtrat- 
ing them through other minds. 3853 Robertson Serm, 
Ser. II. viii. (1864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
3869 Lecky Enrop. Mor. I. ii. 342 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular creed. 

4 . To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vision) ; to clear (the voice, etc.). 

c 3525 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies 27 Claryfye here your syghte. 
1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 32 To clarifie y’ voice, and to 
helpe them that be hoarse. 3585 Lloyd Treas. Health 
Cviij, Oyle of Cartamus. .of sisami, do clarifie the voice. 
3633 Quarles Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 275 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that I may know Things that are good, a 3853 
Robertson Lecf. (1858) 208 A man’s eyes, .clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible, 
f 6. To set forth clearly, declare. Obs. 

C3420 Ckron. Vilod. 617 To claryfy pow^ere of Goddus 
my^t. c 3460 Towneley Myst. 67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. Ibid. 300 From heven tille erthe thou me sent Tiu 
name to preche and claryfy. 

6. intr. (for refi.) To be made or become clear; 
to clear, in various senses. 

3599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physkke 358/1 Let this 
stande a whole night because it might settle, and clarify, 
3625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 175 His Wits and Vnder- 
standing doe clarifie and breake vp, in. .discoursing with 
Another. 1753 Hanway Trav.ix’/id) I, iv- Ivii. 265 Springs 
of hot water . . very thick . . but it soon clarifies. 3838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 626 The heat is then with- 
drawn, and the liquid left to clarify. 3870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) 142 Emerson . . has clarified steadily towards 
perfection of style. 

CSlarifyin^ (klseTifsijiq), vhl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ING 1.] The action of prec. vb. ; clarification. 

CX460 J. RussEtL Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 205 
Hony aftur daryfiynge. 1677 (Jale Crt. Gentiles II. iv, 
Prol. 3 The clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end. 3725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar may also be dispensed with. 3853 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ca. 2) 507 [The] caseine..may be 
separated by keeping the butter melted at a temperature of 
when the caseine will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
butter pure and much less liable to change ; an operation 
which is commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 

Clarifying (klse'rifoijiq), ppl a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 2 .J That clarifies or makes clear. 

3630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Clean Linen Ded. Wks. ii. 
164 The Most Mondifying, Clarifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleanser . . of polluted Linnen. 3668 VLosnx Bkss. 
Righteous (1825) 162 The clarifying sights of God. 
tClaTigate^ Obs. rare. [f.lu. cldrigdre, 
f. cldrus dear ; lit. * to set forth clearly, declare 
ceremoniously’: cf. /umigate, navigate, and see 
-ATE 3 .] (See quot.) 

1603 Holland Pliny I. xxn. ii. 1x5 They . . sent their 
heraulds to the enemies of the people of Rome for to clari- 
gat, that is to say, to summone them with a lowd voice for 
to make restitution of that which they detained of theirs. 

f Claxiga’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cldrigatidn^ 
em, f. cldrigdrel] The solemn demand for redress, 
prior to declaration of war, by the ancient Homan 
herald. 

3432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 243 To expresse with a clere 
voice the causes of batelle, and suche an expression was 
callede a clarigacion. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Clarigation, 
a clearing, a proclaiming or denouncing war. 1854 W hewell 
tr. Grotius’ Belli ac P. HI, 63 This demand was called 
clarigation. 

tCla*rigold. Ohs. rare. Also 6 clarigoX. 
[Perverted form of Clarichobd; cf. claricall^ 
claricoes, there mentioned.] 

1 . A stringed musical instrument, a Claeiohoed. 

3558 Will of J. (Somerset Ho.), I geve and bequeathe 

unto Margery Weekes. .my Clarygoldes, 159a Dr. Faust us 


CIiABIHB, 

in Thoms Prase JR om. (1858) III. 1^8 Organs, clarigolds, 
lutes, viols, .and all manner of other instruments. 

2 . A constable: 'perhaps because their whips 
were “ stringed instruments (W. D. Macray, ed. 
jRet. Fam.). 

J597 ist FL Return Pa-mass, iv. 1. 1269, I bespoke you a 
pasport, least the clarigols att^ some towns ende catche 
you. Ibid. v. ii. 1544 Let us loiter noe longer, leaste the 
clarigoles catche us. 

t Clai'ldlie. Obs, [The corresp. F. clarine is 
given only in sense of a bell for the necks of cows, 
sheep, etc. But OF. clarain^ darin, in sense 
of both dairoftf and darine ; cf. It. chiaHna. 
clarion.] By-form of Clabiok. 

£•1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clarine^ tnimpett [1499 claryon 
trumpe], liiuus, sistrmn. t6zo Shelton Quzx. 1 v . xx. 163 
Within the Clarines, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded. 

Clarinet (kte-rinet, -net), [a. F. darinette^ 
dim of darine,'] 

1 . A wooden single-reed instrument with a com- 
pass of about three octaves and a half, having a 
cylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and played 
by means of holes and keys. Bass Clarinet : a 
similar instrument sounding an octave lower, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, II. 509 French horns and clari- 
nets. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex, Phys, Sc. xvii. 159 
Through the aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongue, 
as in the clarinet. 1881 Broadhouse Mus, Acoust. 231 
The Clarinet is . . said to have been invented in i6go at 
Nuremberg. 

2. An organ-stop of a quality of tone like that 
of this instrument ; == Cremon'a. 

1876 Hiles Catech, Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarinet, .an 8 feet 
Manual [organ] stop, striking reed. 

Clarinettist (klserinetist). la.F.darinettiste.] 
A player on the clarinet. 

1864 Daily ^ Tel. 12 Aug., The adagio from the clarinet 
concerto, .written for Stadler,a celebrated Viennese clarinet- 
tist. 1871 Graeme Beethoven vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. 

Ii Clarino (klarfn^>). [It. darine,] A Clarion ; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion (klse-rian), sb. Forms ; 4 claryoTm(e, 
-ouim(e, clarioune, 4-5 -oun, 5 -onne, clary- 
owme, 5-6 claryon, 4- clarion, [a. OF. claron^ 
deron, dairon ; in med.L. ddrim-emi eldron-em, 
i. ddrus clear. Italian has in same sense darinOj 
chiarina : cf. Clarine.] 

1 . A shrilbsounding trumpet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war, (Now 
chiefly poetical, or in historical narrative.) 

^*325 L'*® 5^*1 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 150 Elody 

soun In tmmpe, heme and clarioun. c 1386 — Knts T. 1653 
Pypes, trompes, hakerers, Clariounes That in the batailie 
blowen blody sounes. 1388 Wyclif Jer. iv. 21. 1475 

Caxton Jason 89 Trompettes, claryons, labours and other 
instruments. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxvi, xxiii, Many 
a clarion Began to blowe. 1656 Blount Glossogr.t Clariofiy 
a kind of small straight mouthed, and shrill sounding 
Trumpet. 1667 Milton P. L. l 532 The warlike sound Of 
Trumpets loud and Clarions, a 1763 Shenstone IVks, (3 764) 
I. 22 Fame, her clarion pendent at her side. 1871 Pal- 
grave Lyr. Poems 138 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 
jfig, 1867 Emerson May-Day., ^c. Wks. (Bohn) III. 477 
Byron's clarion of disdain. 

2 . Her, A bearing shaped somewhat like a 
clarion. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Clarion, Guillira takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of old-fashion Trumpet; but 
others think they rather represent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some say, the Rest for a Lance. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 187 Ruby, three Clarions Topaz. 

3 . foeC The sound of a trumpet ; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounds The silent hours. 1728 Pope Dune. ri. 226 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. 1730 Gray Elegy v, The cock’s 
shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 1776 M ickle tr. Caznoend 
Lusiadj6 Th& trump and fyfe's shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the fight resound. ^ 1858 Longf. 
Poems, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion blow; the 
day is near. 1878 E. J enkins Hasjerholme 7 That to which 
for long humane and Christian people had shut their ears, . 
sounded forth with an irrepressible clarion. 

4 . A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to that of the clarion. 

cxirjo Organ Specif, in Grove Did. Mus, II. S93A Great 
Organ. 12 .stops. . . ta. Clarion. 1722-4 Ibid. II. 596/2 Choir 
Organ . . Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication. 
*8^ Hiles Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarion, Clarin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of 4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal [of the organ]. 

6. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion. 
cx$zsE.E.Allit.F. B. 12x0 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulled was benne. .Cler claryoun crak cj^ed on-lofte, 1811 
Scott D. Roderick hdi. Fame, with clarion blast and wings 
unfurled, .awakes an injured World. 1838 Marg. Fuller 
kFom, xgth C. ^,1862) 358 Like the clarion-call On battle- 
field, 

b. Sounding like the clarion, loud and clear.^ 
184 . Longf. Excelsior iv. Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior I 1858 Greener Gtmnery 371 The Whitworth 
rifle . . was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish 
from the Times. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 27 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the clarion couplets of Pope. 

Clarion (klse'ri^n), v. rare. [f. Clarion sb.] 
1 . inir. To blow the clarion ; to give forth a 
clarion sound. Hence Cla*rioning vbl. sb. 
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^ c X384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 152 In fight and blode-shed- 
ing iv.r. -ynges] Is used gladly clarioning lv.r, -ynges]. 

Burton Arab, Nts.ydbr. ed.) I. 19 Thou clappest thy 
wings and clarionest thy loudest. 

2 . trans. To herald with clarion’s sound. 

1840 R. Horne Gregory VII, i. ii. (ed. 2) 15 Ere one festive 
day Our advent clarion. 

t Cla*ri03ier. Obs. Also 5 clarenere, 6 
elarionar, [f. Clarion sb. + -IR 1.] One who 
blows a clarion ; a trumpeter. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy i. v. The noise - . Of trumpeters 
and eke of ciarioneres. c *440 Protnp, Pam. 80 Claryowre 
or clarenere [X499 clarionere], liticen, ^ 1323 Skelton GarL 
Laurel Let see where is your elarionar. 

Clarionet (klae-rionet) , -e-t [dim. of Clarion, 
cf. Clarinet’. see-ET.] 

1. = Clarinet i. 

1784 Cowper Task n. 260 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxix, The 
kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. L 164 There arose, .a shrill clear sound . . the strange 
instrument was ‘a clarionet’. 

b. A sound like that of the instrument. 

1831 T, Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii- (xSS?) xgx A melli- 
fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting- 
boy. .to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor, 1867 
Emerson May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 406 Was it a 
squirrel’s pettish bark, Or clarionet of joy? 

c. A player on the clarionet. 

X876 OuiDA Moths II. 121, I was fourth clarionet at the 
Opera Comique. 

2. *= Clarinet 2. 

x88o Grove Did. Mus. s. v. Krummhorn, Cromorne, 
Cremona, Clarionet . . various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Clarione-tist, -ettist [see -ist], a player 
on the clarionet. 

1863 tr. SpohPs Autohiog. 68 The third Count assisted 
as Ciarionetist in the orchestra, 

t Cla'rionist. Obs. rare. — Clarioneb. 

3^557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurtk 106 Marius commaunded 
sodenly al hys trumpets, darionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirle as they could. 

Clarioun(e, obs. forms of Clarion. 

Clarishoe, var. of Clatrschach. 
Clarisiinbal, -symbal, var. ff. Claricymbal. 
t Clari’SOnant, a. Obs.--^ [f. L. ddr-us clear 
•f sondnt-em sounding.] = next. 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Clarissonant [1681 -sonent]. 1692 
in Coles. 

ClarisonOTlS (klari*S(3h3s), a. rare. [ad. L. 
darisonus clear-sounding, f. ddrus clQSiT + -sonus 
sounding.] Clear-sounding, shrill. 

1731-1800 in Bailey. X77S in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Clari'SSimo. Obs. [It. superlative of daro 
clear, illustrious L. ddrissimus * most ilhis- 
trioiLs,’ a title of honour,] A Venetian grandee; 
a magnifico, a magnate. 

1603 B, JoNSON Volpone v. ii. But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump you, like a Hog-louse, with 
the touch. 1611 CoRYAT Crudities 246 About them sit the 
Claris.siraDes of Venice- 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JVks., 
None butsparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and magnificoes, 
would goe to the cost of it. 

Clarite (kle^Tsit). Min. [Named 1874 
Clara Mine, Baden, where found : see -ITE.] A 
sulph-arsenide of copper, closely akin to Enargite. 

187s in Dana. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. yrdSwpp. I. 5x9 
Clarite . . is monochnic (enargite is rhombic) . . colour dark 
lead-grey. ^Streak pure black, 
t Cla’ritude- Obs. [ad. L. ddritndo clearness, 
f. ddr-us clear : see -tube.] Clearness, brightness. 

iSfe Rolland Cri. Venus u. 699 On the first reill was 
keruit Claritude, 1399 H. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Phy- 
sicke 58/2 Annoymete therwith the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude as long as you live, a 1670 H acket 
Cent. Serm. (1673) 420 It was not . , so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the Lamb of God hereafter. 

b. concr. (with//.) A thing of brightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont P'xjr£r 4 i?vn. lvii.(T.), Those daritudes 
which gild the skies. Ibid. vii. clxvi. {R.\ Mirrors of 
purer daritudes than move About the silver heav’ns. 

Clarity (klge'riti). Forms: 4-5 clarte, cla- 
ret e, clarite, 5 claretee, 6-7 elaritie, 6- clarity, 
[Originally ME. darti, a. OF. darte:—Xj. ddri- 
tdt-em clearness, f. ddr-us clear. This early form 
has been changed in two directions : first by as- 
similation to dere, deer. Clear, it became derti, 
deerie, Clerete (cL surety), which became obs. 
in 1 6th c. ; secondly under influence of the Lat. 
original, it became doHiie, darity (cf. 

purity, security, etc.) ; this became almost obs. 
by 1 700, but has been revived by many modem 
writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 
fl. Brightness, lustre, brilliancy, splendour. Obs. 
(An exceedingly common sense in 17th a) 
cxepo Maundev. xxii. 239 A charboncle . . that in the 
nyght 5eveth. .gret clarte and schynynge. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 85 As light as it had hen daye by the clarte and 
resplendour of torches. 1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. xxx. comm.. 
This elaritie of sunne and moone. 1627 Feltham Resolves 
n. xxvi. Wks. {1677) 2x3 The light and clarity of the en- 
livening Sun. x6gx-B li^Qmt& Prod. Disc. 177 The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of our Resurrection. Body, 
fb. with//, Obs. 

x6s2 Benlowes Theoph. v. Ivii, Sols radiant fulgence m 
meridian skies Seem’d shade unto those Clarities. 


CIiARY, 

Light’. Obs. 

X657 Jer. Taylor Meas. Friendship (1678) 18 Friendship 
is. .the Counsellor of our doubts, the Clarity of our minds. 

■f 2 . Glory, divine lustre. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 29554 (Cott. Galba), Till his clarete he 
vs ken, thurgh prayers of his moder, CX380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. 1. 405 Y wole i?at j?ei be j)ere bat Y am, bat b®i s®® my 
clarite which bou hast ^ovun me. 1349 Bi*. Hooper Decl. 
10 Commandm. vii. Wks. (1843-52) 344 The clarity and 
brightness of the Son of Man coming to judgment. 1673 
Traherne Clir. Ethics xxvi. 411 The further regions of 
clarity and glory. 

fS. Illustrious quality ; lustre of renown. Obs. 
1616 Bullokar, elaritie, Noblenesse. 1679 Hobbes 
Behemoth (1840) 242 Obscure men that could receive no 
clarity but from the flame of the state. 

4 . Clearness: in various current uses ; e. g. of 
colour, sky, atmosphere, sight, intellect, judgement, 
conscience, style. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Claritie, cleerenesse. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psetid. Ep. x Weakly deluded in the clarity of 
their understanding. 1630 H. Brooke Conserv. Health s! 
Clarity of the Aire. 165X Fuller Abel Rediv., Abbot 
II. 304 Illustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicu- 
ous style. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 736 It augments 
the clarity of the eye. 1697 Verdicts Virg. Horner 
vi. 24 Clarty being the first Vertue of Eloquence . . good 
Sense requires that we think always clearly. (1719 Hau^ 
BEE Phys.-Mech, Exp. v. (ed. 2) 17 1 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure. 1839 Sala 'Tiv, round Clock 
(1861) 99 You marvel at the force, the clarity, the perspicuity 
of the grand old man. 1869 Browning Ring Bk. x. 1646 
The very clarity of heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixix. 
4 A cherish’d gem’s clarity. 

Clark, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Clerk, etc. 
f Claro obseuro. Obs. [A Latinized spelling 
of It. chiaroscuro ; cf. F. dair obscur, and Clear- 
obscure.] “ Chiaroscuro. 

X706 A-rt of Painting {XT ii,rp 5 The Claro Ohscuro is the 
art of distributing lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
[G. Smith] Curious Relations II. v. 27 There awears no 
Clara Obscuro, or Light and Shadow. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 63 The local colour, and the claro-obscuro, 
t ClaTOIlS, a. Obs. rare. Also clareous. [f. 
lu. ddr-us ->r -oxiB,.] Illustrious. 

1630 J. Westcote Devon. (1845) 194 The long living name 
and clareous progeny of Esse. [Elsewhere spelt darous.1 

Clarre, -y, Clarrett, obs. ff. Clary, Claret. 
Clarsheeli, -sebaar, vars. of Claibschach, -ee. 
dart (klaif), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
clairt, clort. [See next.] Sticky or claggy dirt, 
mud, filth ; (with pi.), a daub of sticky dirt. 

1808 Jamieson, Clairt, Clart, a quantity of any dirty or 
defiling substance. Claris, dirt, mire, anything that defiles. 
*847-78 Halhw'ELL [Locality not assigned\, A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
clart. X863 Tyneside Songs 85 Weel supplied wi' Newcastle 
amonisheii — darts. 1876 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clart, 
a smear of dirt. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Clart, sticky dirt. xZtj Holdemess Gloss., Clart, stickiness, 
b. A dirty person {Sc.)\ a ‘ cheap and nasty * 
thing ; hypocritical talk or flattery {north. Eng.)^ 
1808 Jamieson, Clairt, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. xZrj^ Mid-Yorksk, Gloss. (IL. D. S.', Clart, 
a worthless article or person. 1S77 E. Peacock N. W. Line, 
Gloss,, Clart, silly or exaggerated talk, flattery. 

d^rt (klait), V. trans. Now Sc, and north, 
dial. [Of this and the related words, irZ-zr/ sb., 
clarty, the origin is unknown: it must have been 
long in spoken use, for the compound vb. beclart 
occurs in 13th c.] 

1 . trans. To smear or daub with dirt, bedirty. 
[£■1230 Wohunge in Coti. Horn, 279 pat spatel b^t swa 
bidarted ti leor.] x8o8 Mrs. E. Hamilton Cott. Glenbumie 
181 (Jam.) If it’s but a wee darted, there’s no sae mickle JIl 
done. 1830 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Clart, to dawb with 
syrup, juice of fruit, or the like. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., 
Clart, to smear. 

^ 2 . dg. To cause to stick, to plaster on or upon. 
x68i Glanvill Sadducismus 177 No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion, .than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination, .do foully and slovenly dart upon it, 1682 
H. 'M.OTsas. Annoi. GlmwiWs Lux O. 226 Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may dart on Life the specifick Form of Spirit. 1683 
— Azinoi. Bp. RusfsDisc. Truth z-yj Three essences darted 
upon some fourth essence, or glewed together one to another. 

Clarte, obs. form of Clarity. 
darty (kla*iti), a. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Clart sb., orlv. -h -y1.] Besmeared with sticky 
dirt ; of the nature of sticky dirt, dirty, nasty. 

^x586 Maitland Poems in Pinkerton Sc. Poems (1786) 
185 (Jam.) Thay man be buskit up lyk brydis- .With clarty 
silk about thair tailUs. a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais in. xxyiii. 
236 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines on A ppointm. to Excise, 
Och, hon ! the day I That clarty barm should stain my 
laurels. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, Their old sluttish pro- 
verb, ‘The clartier the cosier.' 1843 Whitehall xlv. 317 
* Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyce, 
b. Sticky, viscous or unctuous- north. Eng. 

1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Clarty, unctuous as honey, 
smeary, 1876 — (E. D. S.), Clarty -ball, treacle- or sugar- 
ball. 1877 N. W. Lincoln. Gloss., Clarty, dirty, sticky, 
e. in various transf. oca^Jig. senses. 

1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 47 Other clarty tricks he 
played. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clarty, mean, or of little con- 
sequence. Clarty hills, petty amounts. 1883 Good Cheer 3 
One of the clartiest storms I ever was in. 

+ da*a?y, sbX Ohs. Forms : 3-6 claro, 4 
clarree, clerrey, clerre, 4-6 clarre, elarry, 5 
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CLASH. 


clarey©/ olerye, 5-6 clarey, 6 clarie, 7 claree, 
6- clary. [ME. clari^ a. OF. clarii—lu, type 
dardtum (see Du Cange), a ppl. form, lit. * that 
which is cleared or clarified’. Claretum also 
occurs in later med.L. (f. Fr.), whence Claebt 
in the same sense.] 

A sweet liquor consisting of a mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and ’various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also (rarely) dary wine. 

<See jRecipe *To make clarre’ from Sloane MS. 2584 
If. 173, quoted in Promf. Parv. ^9 *, also in Housed. Ord, 
473. App. only a historical term since the i6thc.) 

C1300 Havelok 1728 Pyment to drinke, and god dare, 
Win hwit and red, ful god plente. cigoo K. Alis. 

Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarrS and 
wyne greek, c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 16 No man 
yit in the morter spices grond To darre ne to sawse of 
galentyne. £■1386 — Knts, T. 613. £’1430 Syr Gener. 

(JRoxb.) 1578 A cup of gold befor hir stoode Ful of clarre 
wyne ful goode. £‘X4So Lai.-E^tg. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 
573 Ciaretum, clareye. 1530 Palsgr. 205/2 Clarry wyne, 
der^. 1591 Percyvall Hici.j Clarea^ clarie, drinke 
of hony and wine, mulsum. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes iv. 
ix. 233 A lusty dish of egs and Clar-ee. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Tramp, i. 203 Bishop Bonner lov’d it like Clary and Eggs. 
1700 Congreve Way of World iv. v, The most noble 
spirit of clary. 1829 Southey .S/r T. More (1831) II. 286 
Almost as obsolete as metbeglin, hippocras, dary or morat 1 

Clary (kle^*ri), sb,‘^ Forms : (i slarie, slare^e), 
6 clarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 dare, clarie, cleare- 
(eleere-) -eie, -eye, 5- dary. [In OE. slarie^ 
slarege ; in i6th c. dari^ clarie.^ evidently represent- 
ing the med. L. sdarea^ in mod.F. sdark^ though 
the loss of s is not actually explained. Sdarea 
occurs in Matthioli, and Turner (1548); Lobel 
(1576) has ^ scarlea, Ger. scharlachj Belg. scarkye^ 
It. sciaria [¥\Qrio has schiared]^ Angl, darye^ \ 
Pritzel and Jensen, Deuischen Volksnamen PJlanz. 
359 ? OHG. scarakia, later scarleia^ scharhya^ 
scarleye i Gerard has scarlea, sdarea ; scariola is 
also given by some as a medX. synonym, and has 
been suggested as the original form of the word. 
But the evidence of the OE. vocabulary and Leech- 
doms supports the antiquity of sdarea, without 
throwing any light upon its origin or history. In 
the 1 6th c. darey was solved by the apothecaries 
into dair^ye, dear-eye, translated Oadus dirts ti, 
Godes~eie, and See-brigkt, and eye-salves made of 
it (Prior), on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion.] 

1 . A labiate plant, Salvia Sdarea, a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, etc., cultivated in English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as Horminura 
Clary {S. Horminum)^ Meadow Clary {S.fraten- 
sis). Vervain or Wild Clary {S, Verbenaca) : the 
last two are British plants, and one of them may 
be the plant of the OE. quotations. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. IL 58 Eft ^enim wi}> hwostan . . slarian 
godne dasl. <2x100 O.E. Voc. m Wr.-Wfllcker 322 Sda- 
regia, slarege* CX485 Rigby Mysl. (1882) 111. 342 Clary, 
peppur long, with granorum paradysy, 1538 Turner 
Libellus s. v. Onninum, A nostris arbitror diet Clare aut 
wylde clare. 1548 — Names Herbes, Orminum is called 
in english Clarie, in duche Scharlach. .some cal thys berbe 
sclaream. 1578 Lyte Dodoemn. Ixxix. 253 Clarie is now 
called . . in English Cla^e, or Cleare-eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum clarificans. x6oi Chester Love's Mart. xiii. (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cleare-eie. 1657 W. Coles 
A dam in Eden xxiii. 47 Another Plant, whose name doth 
demonstme, that it is good for the Eyes is, Clary, quasi 
Clear Eye, because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
them . . The wild sort is known by the name of Oculus 
ChristL a 1639 Cleveland Against A le iv, May he that 
brews thee wear a Nose Richer than . . The Sattin Clerry 
or the Velvet Rose. 17^ Yalden Poet. Whs. (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. 1794 Martyn Rozis- 
seau's Bot. xii. 126 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden xiv. (1813) 265 Clary, .is used also in 
soups, and is very odorous, iotx Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 
IV. 147 Meadow Sage or Clary.. has wrinkled leaves, and 
large purple flowers. 

b. Applied to other plants, app, because they 
were considered good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine 
{Ckelidonium majm), and species of Fennel. 

XS70 Levins Manip. 103 Clarye herb, heracUa. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tmtg, Chelidoine ou estlere, an 
herbe called Clarie. 

2. attrib. and Cofnb.f zs dary-fiower, -fritter, 
-leaf etc. ; clary-'water, -'wime, a sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from clary-fiowers 

1751 Chambers CycL s. v. Water, Clary-Water is com- 
posed of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with 
a little ambergrise dissolved in it. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. 1778)161 To make Clary Fritters. 1858 

Hughes Scouring Wkite Horse 20 Bottles of home-made 
wine, clary, and raisin. 1861 Delamer Kitck. Gard. jz$ 
Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it. 

t Cla*rj, V, Obs. [app. f. Cbaeion, or the early 
Cl ABiNE, but the form is abnormal ; no correspond- 
ing word appears in F. or Romanic.] To clarion. 

£:x44o Prof np. Parv. 79 Claryn’ wythe a claryone [1499 
claryynj, clango. c 147s Burlesque in Reh Ant. I. 86 The 
fox fedylde, therto claryide the catte, 1587 Golding tr. 


SoUnus xiv. (T.), The crane that goeth before . . if aught 
be to be avoyded, gives warning thereof by clarying. 

CiaryHe, Claryon: see Clari-. 
t Cla'rjour, -owre* Obs. [f. prec. + -oue.] 
A clarionet. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 80 [see Clarioner], 

Clasll (klsej), sb. Also 6 elasetie, classhe. 
[This and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopoeic; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive association with 
classes of pre-existing echoic words. The initial 
element is that of dap, dack, etc. ; the final that 
of dash, splash, smash, swash, etc., or perhaps a 
direct imitation of the element of sound common 
to these. Clash thus suggests an action produced 
in the same way as a dap or daxk, which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in crack, crash, peril, in smack, smash, and 
in the dial, smack, swash ; cf. also bash, blash, 
brash, as instances of words having a kindred 
element of form and signification. There is no 
phonetic relation between dack and clash ; i. e. no 
way by which -ash could have been developed 
(in English) out of -ack by the mere operation 
of phonetic processes.] 

1 . The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of which is firm and 
hard, but is followed by a confused sound of many 
looser and lighter impacts ; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still .SV. 

1513 Douglas Mneis ix. xii. 59 Sa felloun sownd or clap 
mayd this gret clasche. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. 
clxxxvi. (R.), The heed of the speare made a great classhe 
on the bright chapewe of stele. 1747 Collins Passions xii. 
23 In one rude clash he struck the lyre, And swept with 
hurried hand the strings, X808-79 Jamieson s. v., ‘ A clash 
on the side of the head a box on the ear. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii. Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us , . Conscience 1 if it isna the keys. X876 
Robinson Mid’-Yorksh. Gloss., Clash, a heavy fall. x88o 
Antrim «S- Down Gloss., Clash, a slap or blow, 
b. The sound of heavy rain, or the like. 

1817 Coleridge Silyl. Leaves (1862) 250 O Rain ! with 
your dull two-fold sound, The clash hard by, and the 
murmur all round I 1820 Shelley Witch Ath l, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 

2 . The loud but broken sound ot the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cymbals, the con- 
fused ringing of an alarum bell. (Here, a clash 
begins like a dang, but does not result like it in a 
mng.) 

X623 Fletcher Maid in Mill v. ii, I heard no words 
between ’em, but what their weapons spoke, clash and 
clatter. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 436 1» 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords. X791 CowPER Iliad v. 190 Through the battle 
and the clash of spears, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
481 The clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums. 1838 
Froude Hist. Eng, HI. xiii. 123 The clash of the alarm- 
bells came pealing far over the water. 

3 . Shock of conflict, collision, hostile encounter, 
conflict. 

X646 Howell Lustra Table, A Clash ’twixt the 

Counsel of State and the Parlement, with the Parlements 
submission. x6s8 Ussher Ann. 500 Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers , . Cyzicenus won the day. 1870 
Standard 19 Dec., Great tact and a delicate temper must 
be exerted to avoid a clash with men who are at once touchy 
and a trifle overbearing. 

b. The conflict or collision of contrary argu- 
ments or opinions. 

1781 Cowper Conversation 8 5 The clash of arguments and 
jar of words. X841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 694 Our 
philosopher could not sympathize with the clash of tem- 
porary passions. 1838 J. B. Norton Topics 148 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of opinions can secure. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany II. 178 Rights , . which were in constant clash 
with the rights of the citizens. 

4 . fig. The communication of a sudden shock. Sc. 

X709 M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 14 (Jam.) At last they give 

him a clash of the Kirk’s craft, they cast him out of the 
synagogue. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxxvi, ‘They tell ower a 
cla.sh of terror and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, 
without ony sense or life.* 

5 . A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body; a large 
quantity or mass of anything capable of being 
dashed out. Sc. and north, dial. 

1808-79 Jamieson, Clash, a heap of any heterogeneous 
substances. A large quantity of anything ; as ‘ a clash of 
porridge’, ‘a clash o* siller*, ‘the cow has gi’en a clash o’ 
milk. ’ 1821 Galt A nn. Parish Dalmailing 12 (Jam. ) Poor 
old Mr. Kilfuddy got such a clash of ^lar on the side of 
his face, that his eye was almost extin^ished. 1876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, av., * Clashes of rain,* soaking 
showeis. 

6. Chatter, idle talk ; the country talk ; an item 
of gossip (generally malicious). Sc. and north, dial. 

1683 <S.%viAc\.KmSatm*s Invis, Worldixj^g) 43 (Jam..) No 
more afraid to keep up the clash with him, than to speak to 
one another. 1713 Ld. Cromerty Conspiracies (Jam.) 
The calumnies did find little belief,, standing only on the 
dashes of some women, and a few seditious whisperera 
xyiS Ramsay Chrisis Kirk in. x, Clashes, mingled aft wi’ 


lies, 1816 Scott Aniig, xxix, ‘ I was in America then, .and 
no in the way to hear the country clashes'. ‘There was 
little clash about it, man’. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Clashes, news. * What’s the clashes 'i ’ 
b. (see g^iiot.) 

1880 Antrim ^ Dotvn Gloss., Clash, a tell-tale. Mod.Sc. 
An auld mischievous clash. 

C. Comb, as clash-bag, -market, -piet, a tattler, 
tell-tale. Sc. 

1823-79 Jamieson, Clash-piei, a tell-tale,^ 1868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Falconer L 14 ‘Ye’ll do naething o’ the kin', 
Betty. Are ye gaein’ to turn clash-pyet at your age ? ’ 

Clasb. (klsej), V. [See Clash ^^ ] 

1 . intr. To make the sound of collision described 
under Clash sb. i. 

c 1500 Cocke Lorells B. (1843) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe, And on the water gave many a dasshe, 
1362 PhaKr jfKneid yin. (R.\ Togither all they rusht, and 
pTuckt with ores conflicting clasht, 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
209 Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord. 
]W9S Southey Joan of Arc v. 389 The iron storm of death 
Clash’d in the sky. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vociferous bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower ! 1876 Green 
Stray Stud. 357 Soldiers from the castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets. 

b. irafts. with object of result. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 668 And fierce with grasped arms 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war. 1836 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh (18571 192 The mere man's 
voice. .Went sheathed in brass, and clashed on even heights 
Its phrased thunders. 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. vii. 
148 Straightway the bells instantly clash out a thanks- 
giving. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 18 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. 

2 . trans. To strike (things) together with this 
noise, i* To clash quills : to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. 

1686 Amicable Accommodation 2 Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so long clashing Quills, as Adversaries. 
1700 Dryden Palamon ^ Arcite 111.370 At length the nod- 
ding statue clash'd his arms. 1709 Steele Taller No. 193 
I* 5, I can clash Swords when they represent a Battel. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V, xxiv. 426 The ordinary freeman 
can no longer come in person to clash his arms, and raise 
his shout of ‘ Yea, yea,’ or ‘ Nay, nay '. 

8 . intr. To come into violent and noisy collision. 
16x8 [see Clashing ppl. a.) 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 
{1845) 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and beat against 
the Shaft sides. X770 Goldsm. Res, Fill. 322 Tumultuous 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, The rattling chariots 
clash, the torche.s glare. 1826 Scott Woodst. ii, The 
swords clashed smartly together . . But the combat was of 
short duration, 1871 Alabaster Wheel qf Law 146 It 
dashed loudly against the three bowls, 
b. without the notion of noise. 

X715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Nat. Rflig. (J.), How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
one another; which argues the smallness of the parts of 
light, i860 Tyndall Glac, 11. § i. 236 These two beams 
[of light] will clash and extinguish each other. 1871 — - 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) I- i. 7 Two planets clash and come to rest. 
4 . To come into, or engage in, conflict (with, 
against). 

x6zz Bacon Hen. F/I (].), Neither was there any queen- 
mother who might clash with his counsellors for authority. 
1678 CupwoRTH /«/£■//. Syst. 892 When men had Clashed a 
good while, Doing and Suffering Injury, the Greater part 
, .at length Compounded the business amongst themselves. 
1719 Young Busiris ni. i. '1757)45 When nations against 
nations clash in arms. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 11 
It is not possible that the learned professors and the read- 
ing public should clash. 

h. fig. To come into conflict; to conflict, be at 
variance; to interfere, be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (with), (The chief current use.) 

1646 J. Hall Horse Fac. 98 Their thoughts running 
parallel are not like to clash. 1633 H. More Confect. 
Cabbal. (1713) 234 It does not at all clash with what we nave 
already set down. 1706 Z. Cradock Serm. Charity {1740) 
13 Their interests would no longer dash and interfere. 
1827 J. Powell Revises (ed. 3) 11 . 37 His lordship’s state- 
ment . . may seem to dash with Lord Eldon’s. 1853 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. in. xvii. 213 It is with this intense passion 
for being that the idea of death dashes. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. 1. ix, 220 The power thus assumed by the House of 
Lords dashes with the fundamental rights of the people. 
1878 Black Green Past. xxx. 169 Whenever her wishes 
clashed with his. 

6 . To Strike in conflict, to attack with clashing 
or violence. (CLdashf 

a. intr. with at, against, into, etc. 

1630 B. Discollim. 43, I suppose his intent therein is . , to 
disparage it, having clash’d at it divers times in his Tract. 
18^ Tennyson Ode Wellington vi. 21 He.. Against the 
myriads of Assaye Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 1873 
Farrar Silence <§• F. iii. 61 Ninety years after her handful 
of heroes had dashed into the countless hosts of Persia and 
routed them. 

b. tram. 

1683 F. Spence House of Medici 420 Crimes, .that did not 
dlirectly clash the authority of the Holy See. .were neither 
call’d to account, nor punish’d. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
Lynetie (1878) 387 Till at length Sir Gareth’s brand Clash’d 
his, and bral<e it utterly to the hilt. 

6 , trans. To strike (a person, etc.) heavily with 
anything that produces a clashing sound, 
with a pailful of liquid. .Fc. 

1508 Dunbar Flyttng 232 Sum claschis the, sum cloddis 
the on the cutis. X807 Stagg Poems 12 Some there 
war at clash’t their keytes Till they war fairly yether’d Wi* 
drink that day. 
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7. To throw (something) violently, so that it 
strikes with a clashing sound ; nearly - dash. 
Often with down. Sc, 

i8oS A. Scott Poems 178 (Jam.) Heavy dashes against 
me clashes Of sleet and ram that most fiercely blow. 1S07 
Stagg Poems gt At Seymie’s chafts she clash'd The whart, 
the glass at Jack she dash’d. Mod. Sc. They clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walls. 

8. To bang, slam (a door, etc,). Oh. exc. dial. 

a 1637 Lisle tr. Heh'odorus* Hist, (N.), Then Thisbe, as 

though^ some man thence made a breach, Cries out, th’ 
adulter’s gone, and clasht the dore. 1825-79 Jamieson, 
Clctsht to bang a door or shut it with violence. ‘1 clash’d 
the dore in his face ' Roxb. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
(E. D. S. ), CJashy to clap heavily as a banged door. 

9 . intr. To move with violence and noise, dial. 

Robinson Whitby Gloss, (E. D. S.), ClashiH£-, said of 
the Jolting of a carriage. * We com clashing alang ’. 

10. intr. To talk recklessly or maliciously; to 
gossip. Sc. 

1697 Cleland Poems 98 (J&m.), I will not stay to clash 
and quibble ; About your nignayes, I’ll not nibble. 1722-30 
Ramsay Fables x. Caterpillar ^Ant, To stand up clashing 
with a thing, A creeping thing, the like pf thee. 1784 Burns 
Welcome to Illegit. Child iii, The mair they talk I'm kent 
the better, E’en let them clash. 1876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss.. Clash, to noise in the gossiping way. 1880 An-, 
trim 4 * Oowm Gloss.. ‘ He went and clashed on me 

11. 7o clash Up (Sc.) : (cf, to knock up.) 

1700 Sir a. Balfour Lett, on Travelling 52 (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht_ up against the face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side of a wall. 1825-79 Jamieson, Cla^h 
up. to cause one object to adhere to another, by means of 
mortar, or otherwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 

Olashe, elasshe, var. of Close, Ohs. 

Claslier (klae-Jbi). [f. Clash v. + -er.] 

1. One who or that which clashes or collides. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolarney* s P rhn. {1880) 118 There might 
he heard, the hideous lumbring swasher, Vnequally consort- 
ing with^ the dasher. 1834 Planch e Brit. Costume 4 
The flat circular shields, .from their sonorou.s quality, .were 
called tarians or dashers, a 1845 Hood Lament Toby 
xvii. For sorrow I could stick myself, But conscience is a 
dasher. 

1 2. Some kind of musical instrument. Ohs. 

i6zi J. Lane Triton’s Trump, in Sgr's Tale (1887) Introd. 

6 Bandoraes, orpharions, statelie grave, otherboes, dasshers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instrument of melodic. 

3. Sc. A tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip. 

1788 PicKEN Poems 114 (Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That dashers tell. 

ClasMng (klae'Jig), vbl. sb. [f. Clash v.^ 
-INO h] The action of the vb. Clash. 

a. Noisy concussion. 

x6i8 Bolton Floras n. vL 97 The extraordinary lowd 
dashing of their weapons. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 
448 We heard a clashing in the Water, like Boats rowing. 
1^2 Besant All Sorts 95 The bells, .with a clanging and 
a dashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passage. 

1642 Sir J. Meldrum in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 
628 Until . . France and Spain (by their mutual Clashings) 
have so far debilitated each other, that, etc. 1701 J. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem.^ IX. 66 Some clashing be- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers. x^$Atheftseu7n 
6 June 721/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to be genuinely attached to 
each other. 

C. Conflict, disagreement, variance. 
x6&$ Ariif. Handsom. 22 We shall never be able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions. <7 1680 in Somers Tracts II. 436 There is no 
dashing of Oaths. 1684 tr, Bonefs Merc. Compit. vni. 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no small 
dashing among Authours. *836 W. Irving Astoria I. 42 
A clashing of claim.s. 

d. A shaking or jolting, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. A Clashing, a shaking in a 
carriage ; concu.ssion, contact. *877 Holderness Gloss.. 
Clashin. a jolting, as of a vehicle. 

Gla’sMsig', ppl. ct. That clashes, that clash. 

a. Striking noisily together or against 

x6i8 Bolton Floras iir. vi. 192 The beak-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in ring upon them. 1643 Denham 
Poems 33 His dreadful challenge and his clashing beam 
[a stag’s horn]. 1808 J. Barlow Columh, m. 590 The conflict 
of the clashing war. 

b. Conflicting; disagreeing; mutually interfering. 

1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1847) 446/2 Till all Law 

6e lo.st in the multitude of dashing statutes. 1714 Sped. 
No. 595 P 3 Every time that dashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 Rawlinson viw. Af/fA 386 A consciousness 
of clashing interests. 

c. Tattling, maliciously gossiping. Sc. 

xgd^S Ogilme ^ Nairn! s Trial 52 (Jam.) He. .has heard the 
clashing people of the country report that, etc. 

01a*sMiigl3r, [£• prec. +• in a 

clashing manner, 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diet 

Clasliy a. dial. [f. CLASH 4 - -Y^.] _ 

1. Of the weather; Having heavy dashes of rain. 

1821 Mrs. Wheeler Wesimrld. Dial. 112 Th wedder was 

sae clashy, 1887 Hall Caine Son of H agar I, i, ii, 46 
There'll be clashy weather before nightfall. 

2. Talkative, gossiping. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clashy. noisy, 
talkative. ‘A clashy clan*. 

II Cla'sliy, -ee, sb. Anglo-Ind. Also classy, 
[ad. Urdu khald^li\ A tent-pitcher ; a surveyor’s 
chain-man ; a native sailor (Yule). 


1785 Ttppoo*s Lett, 171 (Y.^ A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presence. ci8x$ Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 
fy Lady 58 He instantly called the dashees, and bade them 
seize the boy. 1824 Heber India (1844) I. 194 lY.) If the 
tents got dry, the clashees (tent-pitchers) allowed that we 
might proceed in the morning prosperously. 

Clasp (klasp), sb. Forms : 4-6 claspe, 5 
clospe, olespe, 5-7 elapse, (6 glaspe), 7 , 9 
dial, claps, 4 - clasp. [This, and the vb. of 
same form, appear in 14 th c. Priority in time is 
given by our quots. to the sb., the etymological 
priority of which is also favoured by their general 
tenor. From an early date the form claspe varies 
ynixla. elapse (still used in southern dialects), but the 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 
trace of either form is found outside English ; and 
the origin is entirely a matter of conjecture. Senses 
1-2 appear to have been the source of the vb., and 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been influenced by or 
wholly taken from the vb. 

The sb. in its latter part recalls Hasp, or hapse (OE. 
ksepse. ON. hespe a clasp, or fastening); also MLG. and 
MDu. gaspe, gespe. Du. gesp. clasp, buckle. (Wedgwood 
suggests direct imitation of the sound of a metal fastening, 
as when we speak of the snap of a bracelet.) Whether 
elapse (if this were the original form) could be formed in 
some way from, or influenced by, Clip v. (OE. clpppajt) to 
embrace, complecti. amplecti. appears doubtful, inasmuch 
as this meaning is little applicable to the primary senses of 
the sb., and appears to have been a later development in the 
vb., whence it was taken back into later senses of the sb,] 

1. A means of fastening, generally of metal, con- 
sisting of two interlocking parts. 

c 1325 Execut. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (1839) 
the body hongeth at the galewes faste, With yrnene claspes 
longe to laste. ^^1325 Coer de L. 4084 Undernethe is an 
hasp, Schet with a stapyl and a clasp, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
83 Clospe, offendix.firmacuh4m. sig^taculum, c 1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker Firmasulum. a elapse, or a broche. 
<7x450 Nominale ibid. 734 Hoc armiclausum. a clespe. 
1570 Levins Manip. 35 A claspe, fibula^ xdxx Cotgr., 
Agraphe. a claspe ; hooke ; brace. 

In specific uses ; a. A fastening to hold together 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 1 19, iij paire of claspes 
of cooper and gilt. 1483 Act x Rich. III. c. X2 § 2 Clasps 
for Gowns, Buckles for Shoes. 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 
<$• C/. SI Their Garments . . beneath their Paps Buckled to- 
gether with a silver Claps. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xxxii. iii Fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
1874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. ii. 38 The greaves . . are leg- 
gings formed of pewter-like metal fastened by clasps, 
t b. The hook of a ‘ hook and eye ’ fastening. 
1568 Wills ^ Inv, N.C. (183s > 294, ij pounde black threde 
ijj. — viij thowsande claspes and kepers iiij^. Ibid. A thousand 
glaspes and kepers vijd?. 1651 Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cross, 
Ccpiierb. in W. F. Shaw Kent. Dial.. For Good wife Spaynes 
giries peticoate and waistcoate malcing, and elapses, and 
bindinge, and a pockett. 

c. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

1454-56 Churchw. Acc, Si. Andrews, Easickeap in Brit. 

Mag. XXXI. 243 Paied for Clapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke iiijj. n}d. 1530 Palsgr. 205/2 Claspe for a boke.^ 1532 
More Confut. Thidale Wks. 814/2 The scrjrpture is in the 
Apocalyppes called the booke elapsed with seuen clapses. 
1^9 Compl. Scot. viL (1873) 7° Heffand ane beuk in his 
hand, the glaspis var fast loKkyt vitht rouste. 1549 
Com. Prayer {Qa^ttorCi. Bounde in Lether, in Paper Boardes, 
or Claspes. 1710 Steele Tatler No 245 ? 2 A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with gilt Leaves and Clasps. 1874 Burnand 
My Timexxvii. 268 Old-fashioned account books with clasps. 

d. jig. A fastening, connexion, bond of union. 

1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xiv. 205 The golden clasp 

whereby things material and spiritual are united. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poet. Wks. 1 . 22 Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 1874 H. Reynolds fokn Bapt. i. § i. 12 John 
may fairly be regarded as the clasp of the two Testaments. 
1 2. A grappling iron or hook. [See Clasp v. 3 .] 
1552 Huloet, Claspe or grapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gyther, harpa. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 594 (R.) In the 
ballast of the said ships, .beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clasps and hookes to ioyne them together. 

f 3. A tendril, a Claspeb. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Hush. i. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with claspes about such plantes as are next hym. Ibid. 35 
It hath tendreLs or claspes as the Vine hath. 1713 Derham 
Phys. Theol. x. note 19 (R.> Claspers. ,of bnony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in form of a 
double clasp, so that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. 

4, The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding; embrace. Ut.2ysAfig. 

a X637 B. JoNSON Ep. Selden, Nothing but the round Large 
clasp of Nature, such a wit can bound. 1665 T. Mall 
Offer of F. Help 126 Within the clasp of this blessed cove- 
nant. 1686 Goad CelesL Bodies i. xi. 43 Vast Bodies, whose 
Dimensions exceed the clasp of our narrow Phantasms, 
to. Taking in the arms, embrace. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. I. i. 127 To the grosse claspes of a Las- 
ciuious Moore, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxxv, Diffusing 
bliss In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss. 

C. A reciprocal grasp or joining of hands. 
xSaa Lytton Eugene a. i. xii. (Stratm.), Madeline gave him 
her hand ; he held it for a moment with a trembling clasp. 
187X B. Taylor Faust (1875) 1 . xii, 144 Let this warm clasp 
of hands declare thee What is unspeakable. 

5, Something that clasps (in sense 4 of the vb.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor * s Word-bk.. Clasp-hook, an iron clasp, 

in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and overlapping 
one another. 1878 Meredith Teeth 226 No matter how 


accurately the clasps may be adapted , , they are almost 
sure, .to seriously injure the teeth they are thrown around. 

6 . A military decoration : a bar or slip of silver 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a medal 
is suspended ; the medal being given for the whole 
campaign, the clasps bear the names of those im- 
portant operations in it at which the wearer was 
present. 

18x3 Gen. Order 7 Oct. in Land. Gaz, 9 Oct., The Cro.sses, 
Medals, and Clasps are to be worn . .suspended by a Ribbon 
of the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck. 
1861 Times 12 July, He was . - all through the Peninsular 
campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing the names 
‘Toulouse’, ‘Pyrenees’, ‘Salamanca, ‘ Fuentes d’Onor', 

* Busaco '. and ‘ Egypt 

7. Comb, with the sense ‘clasping’, ‘acting as a 
clasp’, as in clasp-hoop, •‘iron, -lock, -plate. [In some 
of these Hasp- may be the verb stem.] Clasp- 
hook, a pair of hooks, tongs, etc., with overlapping 
jaws ; clasp-maker, f clasp-man. Also Clasp- 
knife, -NAIL. 

1867 Smyth Sailoj*s Wd.-Bk., *Clasp-hook. 171^4 Rig- 
ging <§• Seamanship I. 24 In seventy-four gun ships and 
upwards is another hoop put on over the ^ fish and fill* 
ings, called a *clasp-hoop. It has a hinge in the middle^. 
c i8(So H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 73 Clasp hoops are - . 
put on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 1796 J. 
Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 52 Through the centre of the axle 
is a *clasp-iron. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) HI. 5 To the 
*clasp-niaker’s to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and bossed. 
X619 PuRCHAS Microcosjntts Iv. 522 To the Stationers are 
also subject, the Binder, *Claspe-man, and I know not what 
other Frie. 1850 Grote Greece ti . Ivi. VIL 134 The pointed 
*clasp-pins of the feminine attire. 1878 L. P. Meredith 
Teeth 226 If suction plates are properly made, much less 
injury arises from their use than from *clasp plates. 

Clasp (.klasp), v. Forms : 4-7 claspe, elapse, 
4-5 clospe, ^dial. claps, 6- clasp. [See Glasp^'i^. 

Senses 1-3 appear to be directly f. the sb. ; senses 4-7 
appear to be developed from these, perh. under influence of 
Clip v. to embrace {complecti, amp teeth which clasp has in 
modern use to a great extent superseded ; and we may 
suspect in this development some association with so 

that * clasp ’ came to be ‘ to grasp clipping *.] 

1. irans. To fasten with a clasp; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with up. 

1386 Chaucer Prol. 273 A Marchant. .His bootes clasped 
\v.r. clospede, elapsed, clapsid] faire and fetisly, 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/1 Shete my brother the bokes of the 
prophetes and elapse them. 153a More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 8x4/2 The booke clap.sed with seuen elapses. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Ppl. v. § 22 (J.) Sermons are the keys . . ahd 
do open the scriptures ; which being but read, remain, in 
comparison, still clasped. <*1763 Shenstone Wks. (1764) 
I. 246 One modest em'rald clasp'd the robe she wore. x8x6 
Keatinge Trav. 1 . 6 The traveller should never clasp up 
his note book in despair. 
h.jig. 

X823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiii. (ISAS') 39 ^ To make him clara 
his teeth and not undo 'em.^ 1829 Hood Eugene A. vi. O 
God, could I so close my mind And clasp it with a clasp I 

2. To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a clasp. 

1460 [see Clasping vhl. sb. ]. 1664 Pepys Diary ( 1879) I II. 

5 To the clasp-maker’s to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. X7X6 Cibber Love Makes Man 11. i. 

1 3. To fasten ; make fast together ; to grapple 
(a ship). Obs. 

<2x450 Le Morte Arth. 1847 To the chambyr dore he 
sprente, And claspid it wyth barres twoo. i|^o Palsgr. 
485/2, I claspe or grapyll fast togyther, as men of warre do 
their shyppes. -The first thynge they dyd, they clasped 
their shyppes togyther. 1642 Fuller Holj Sf Prof St. ii. 
xvii. 113 The good Merchant . . by his trading claspeth the 
iland to the continent, and one countrey to another. 

4. To take hold of by means of encircling parts; 
to hold closely by closing round ; loosely and poet. 
to environ, surround, enfold. 

X447 Bok:enham Seyntys (1835) 85 Pe serpentys . . elaspyd 
hir helys ant pe dust dyde lykke per fro. 1530 Palsgr. 485/2, 
I claspe, I hold a thy ng fast bytwene my legges or in myn 
zxmts, jegryppe. 1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 103 [The] 
Muscle .. nearely wrapping, or claspyng the hinder side of 
y® eye. 1604 T. Wright Passiopzs vi. 315 As curious a gene- 
ration as ever was clasped vnder the cope of Heaven. 
a 184s Hood Ruth i. She stood breast high amid the com, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of morn. 1866 B. Taylor 
Bath Poems 251 Where headlands clasp the crescent cove. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv, PI. vi. loi Well clasped by the 
surrounding short tentacles. 1888 Lowsley Berksh. Wds. 
(E. D. S. ), Claps, to clasp. [Also in Hampsh. ^ L Wight 
Gloss., zxxd West Som. Word-bk.] 

to. Spec, To take hold of by throwing both arms 
round ; to embrace. Also jdg. 

1549 CovERDALE Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 3, I claspe and 
' embrace you all together with my whole harte. 1583 Stany- 
; HURST Mneis ii. (Arb.) 68 Thryce dyd I theare couet, to 
j col, to clasp her in armes. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 918 Thy 
suppliant I beg, and clasp thy knees. 175a Young Brothers 
ir. i, Rome extends Her longing arras to clasp you for her 
own. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxviii. 8 In the midmost 
heart of grief Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 1864 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 223 He clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed me. x866_ Geo. Eliot F. Holt (x868/ 13 She should 
clasp her son again. 

6 . To hold with close pressure of the curved 
hand : esp. to clasp the hand of another. To clasp 
hands : to join one’s hands by interlocking the fin- 
gers; also, to close or firmly join hands withanother. 

1583 STANYHURST.i^^^'jp xr.(Arb.)62 Shee claspt my right- 
hand. 1608 Shaks. Per. ii. iv. 57 We’ll clasp hands. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc iv. 160 He. .clasp'd with warmth her 
hand, X847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 203/2 The hand [of the 
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Cliitnpanzee] is thus admirably formed for ctaspiug the tbick 
boughs of forest trees. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. vi. Casile 
Vautsbergy Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
clasped in mine. 1859 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts (1875) 46 
You will clasp your hands in amazement, i860 Tyndall 
Gla-c. L § II. 81 At half-past three p.m. my friend and I 
clasped hands upon the top. 

6 . infr. To lay hold or fix itself by clasping. 
Ohs. {txc. as absol. use of a prec. t?nns. const.) 
.1568 Grafton Chron. Edw. IV ^ IL 725 The fine steel e 
never cleved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will sticks 
and claspe with you. 1608 S haks . Per. iv. i. 56 Clasping to 
the mast. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows iv. § 15. 397 By his 
clasping about the timber. 164Z Rogers Naamati 450 
Cords of mercy .. elapse about them. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffels Amphith. 215 That the Iron might clasp the better. 

7. causal. To bend or fold tightly round or over. 

1798 Ellis & Canning Loves of Triangles 112 in Anti- 

Ja>:obiny Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL vi, 87 After the tentacles have 
remained closely clasped over any object. 1877 Mrs. For- 
rester Mignonl. 103 Mignoti clasps her arms round her 
knees. ' ' 

Clasped (klaspt), ///. a. [f. Clasp v. and 

1 . Fastened by a clasp ; held by or in a clasp. 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) ao His claspt hands. 

1599-1623 Minsheu T/zem. Bict., Abotonadoy buttoned, 
clasped, hooked. A bravado y hugged, or clasped in armes. 

2. Having a clasp or clasps. 

1675 Lend. Gaz. No. 1032/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt. 1859 Jephson Brittany vh. 97 Hold- 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book, 1887 Daily News 24 
June 5/5 Conspicuous by . . many-clasped medals for ser- 
vices in the Crimean campaign, etc. 

Clasper (kla-spoa). [f. as prec, -f -EE h] 

1, One who or that which clasps ; a means for 
holding fast : often used more or less technically. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. Lij a, The clasperes of the fyshe 
called polypus. 1712 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVIL 523 
The two Claspers of the Micrometer. 1859 Carpenter 
Anim. Pkys, xii.(i872) 483 They may be more appropriately 
termed claspers than hands, 1869 Clifford in Eng. Meek, 
24 Dec. 345/2 The ‘ false legs' [of caterpillars] — more gener- 
ally denominated * claspers by naturalists of our day. 

b. Bot A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1577 Googe Heresb. Hmb. (js^) 38. ^578 Lyte Dodoens 
m. xlvi. 380 White Brionie is something like unto the 
common Vine in his leaves and Claspers. X671 Grew Anat. 
Plants i. in. App. § 3. 1691 RAYCr^^z//<?« (i7i^) 111 Other 
species . - furnished with Claspers and Tendrils, a 1722 
Lisle Hnsb. (1752) 198 The claspers of the peas had taken 
hold of it. 1823 J, B ADCOCK Bom, Antusem. 55 The claspers 
of briony shoot spirally, 

c. ZooL in//. Appendages of the male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. gio/i In some insects, .the 
penis is associated with special organs, termed claspers, 
which assist in the impregnating act, 1855 Owen Comp. 
Anat. xii. (L,), The claspers are present in the chimaeroid 
fishes as well as in the pl^ostomes. 1880 Gunth er Fishes 
348 The males are provided with * claspers' in connection 
with the ventral fins, 

2, One who makes clasps; one who fits books 
with clasps, 

1885 BookseUer 5 Mar. 307 Publishers’ bookbinders, book 
mounters and claspers. 

Claspered (kla-spoid), a, [f. prec. + -edS.] 
■^hiniished with claspers or tendrils. 

1828 in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 
tCla*spet. Ohs. "“I [f. Clasp + -et, dim. suffix.] 
A little clasp. 

^ x6ii FhomOyAfpesltti, little claspets of iron to ioine stones 
in walles. 

Clasping (klQ*spir)), vhl. sh, [f. Clasp v.1 
The action of tihe vb. Clasp. 

X460-5 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrmls East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 396 Payd for clapsyng and glewing of the 
bokys. 1562 Phaer JEneid viii. 192 0 ^) Mens bodies dead 
he did deuise to ioyne to bodies quick . . In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 542 The Iiiie. .that with 
clipping and clasping bindeth trees. 1608 Shaks. Per. i. i. 
128 Your untimely claspiiigs with your child. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Drama of Exile Poems I. 18 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings. 

Cla'Spiu^, pfl. a. [f. as prec. 4- -IRG 2 .] That 
clasps ; grasping, embracing, enclosing. 

1611 CoTGR., Veuillesy the clasping tendrels . . of a Vine. 
1667 Milton P. L. tx. stiy Direct The clasping Ivie where 
to climb. 1717 Pope A'/hfszt 234 My clasping arms. 1872 
Oliver jS'/g’w. Bot. n. 172 Clasping lanceolate.. leaves. 

Clasp-knife. A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle ; esp. a large knife of this 
type in which the blade when opened is rigidly 
fixed by means of a catch. 

*7SS in Johnson. 1827 in Hone Every-day Bh. IL 1182 
The rude clasp-knife lifts the coarse meaL 1833 J - Holland 
Manuf Metals (Cabinet Cycl) 11. 9 About the year 1650 
clasp or spring knives began to be made with handles of 
iron, which in a little time they covered with/orn, tortoise- 
shell, etc. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. i, 8 He opened 
a sailor's cla.sp-knife. 

Clasp-nail, t S'* See quot. 1721. b, A nail 
with a fiat head to clasp the wood. 

XTRi Bailey, Clasp-nails are such whose heads are brought 
into a little Compass, so that they will sink into the Wood* 
sSSi Mechofiic § 3;^ There arc strong clasp nails and fine 
clasp nails, iS^ktoLLAND Cheshin Gloss. (K D. S,), Clasp 
JSlailsy thin wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 

Clasps. In 7 elaisps. ' An iniammation of 
the termination of the sublingual glandj a disease 
of horses ’ (Jamieson). 


^1605 Montgomerie 301 The cords and the cout- 

euil, the claisps and the cleiks. 

Class (klas), .rA [In 17th c. clotssOy a. F- classe 
(14th c. in Littre\ ad. L, classzs : see Classis, 
which was in earlier use. The evidence for the 
Eng. word begins with Blount ; but there is an 
earlier (casual) Sc. use: sense 8.] 

1 . Roman Ifist. Each of the six divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius. 

1656 B:^unt s.y. Classical. He^ divided the 

Romans into six great Armies or Bands which he called 
Classes ; The valuation of those in the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds, a 1859 De Quincey Lett. Vng. 
Plan Wks. XIV. 57 notey Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third class, such another in the fourth, and so 
on ; but he who was in the highest was said emphatically 
to be of the class, * elassicus 

2 . A division or order of society according to 
status ; a rank or grade of society. 

Now common in the phrases Higher {Upper\ MiddlCy 
Lower Classes, Working Classes', which appear to be of 
modern introduction. Higher and Lonoer Orders were 
formerly used. This appears to be only partly derived from 
.sense 1, and largely from the general sense 6. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Classe . . an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.] 1772 Hanway 
(title), Observations on the Causes of the Dissoluteness which 
reigns among the lower classes of the people. 1806 Med. 
yrnl. XV. 428 Its efficacy here, among the lower class, to 
whom above 4,000 copies have been distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. r8i6 Owen (title). Two Memorials on 
behalf of the Working Classes. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Am- 
hros. Wks. 1855 I. ix, I would, .introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. 1830 Bed. Birmingk, Pol, Union in Life 
T. Attwood X. (1885J 133 That the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower classes of the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons House of Parliament. 1833 
Blacktu. Mag. Jan. 131/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes 
183a A. Fonblanque Eng. under Sev. Administr. (1837) II. 
268 The best of the higher orders . . the worst of the lowest 
classes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 67 The habit of brag runs through all classes, from the 
Times newspaper . . down to the boys of Eton. ^ a 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1869) IL iii. 150 Our great Rebellion was 
in its external form a war of classes. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 4 (1S82) 193 The tyranny of class over class. 

h. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
{csp. high rank), caste. C. The classes : the classes 
of the community raised above or separated from 
^ the masses ’ or great body of the people, 

184s Disraeli Sybil (186/ 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impassable than all the 
mere consequences of class. i88<5 Gladstone in Pall Mall 
G. 3 May it/a Station, title, wealth, social influence . . in a 
word, the spirit and power of class. .The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. 1887 
Fowler Princ. Morals ii, ii. 99 An intense feeling of class 
or Ga.ste. 

3 . A division of the scholars or students of an 
institution, receiving the same instruction or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or attendance of such a body ; the instruction, 
lessons, or course of lectures given thereat. 

In En|:lish Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six Forms numbered from the lowest 
upward. In large schools these are for practical purposes 
often subdivided into lower, middle, and upper or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlimited, 
and they are usually reckoned from the highest downward. 

1656 Blount Ghsso^., Classe . . In Schools (wherein this 
word is most used) a Form or Lecture restrained to a certain 
company of Scholars. 1691 Wood .<4 jfA. Oxoft 1. 80 He went 
through the usual classes of lo^ck and Philosophy with 
unwearied industry. 1740 J, Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 
209 The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. 1827 
Lytton Pelham I. ii. ii, I was in the head class when 1 left 
Eton. i%s-6 Edrnh. Univ, Cal. 68 Examinations on the 
work done in the Class, 1883 Lloyd Ebb Flow II. 167 
There’s an evening class of little street Arabs. Mod. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms? 

b. spec. In U.S. colleges, a division containing 
all students of the same standing, who enter the 
same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year: each ckss is 
named from the year of its graduation, e. g. * the 
class of 1825/, that ofLongfellow and Hawthorne, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence class-system, now 
often opposed to the * university system*, in which 
this uniform fixed curriculum does not obtain. Also 
class day, etc. : see 10. 

1828 in Webster. 1862 [See Cla^day in 10]. 1870 
Porter Amer. Collets 191 We do not see how an American 
college without fixed Classes can have an cfl&dent common 
life. .Should the class be destroyed or Mt aside by the sub- 
stitution of the rigime of the univerrity for the rigime of 
the college, the energy and interest of the common life . . 
must inevitably go with it. Ibid. The class system is es- 
sential to an efficient and energetic common college life. 
X875 LoviGwiehum MoriiuriSalutotmus <,Otx the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of 1825), 
1882 Me>noir of Longfellow in Poems (Chandos) 10 It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con- 
tained.. Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Qieever, and J. 
S. C Abbott. 1887 Cabot Mem. Emerson. 62 The class of 
1821 [Emerson’s] held for fifty years its annual reunion at 
Cambridge. 


4 . A division of candidates or competitors ac- 
cording to merit, as a result of examination. Also 
attrib.'y and elliptically, a class certificate or degree, 
as in to take a class at Oxford •= to take an honours 
degree in one of the Schools. 

1807 E. Tatham Addr. to Cmmoc. (Oxf.l 15 In regaid to 
the Schedule of the Three Classes, and particularly in 
regard to the First Class, there may be different opinions. 
1861 M. Burrows Pass (1866) 21 The Pass papers 

occupy one day, the Class papers from four to five. Ibid. 
29 What particular class a man has obtained. 1863 Land. 
Univ. Cal., First B.A., In the course of the following week, 
the Examiners shall publish alist of the Candidates . . arranged 
in Three Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. x85S M. Pattison Academ. Org. 230 This is 
the distinction between wbat is compulsory on all, and what 
is left to voluntary ambition— -the distinction between ‘ Pass’ 
and ‘ Class Ibid. 298 Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the * Pass ’ and the ‘ Class ’ curriculum. 
Mod. 1 shall read for a class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all. All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class. 

5 . A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as hi^h or low, first, second, etc. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steamboat. The phrases 
low-class, frst-class, second-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib. use, e,g. ‘high-class goods', ‘second-class pas- 
senger'. See High, etc. 

1694 R. Burthogge 234 A Conjurer of the Highest 

Class. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 173, I came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. 1879 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Inability, .to make up her mind as to 
what class she means to travel by. 

6 . gen. A number of individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together under a general or ^ class * name ; a kind, 
sort, division. (Now the leading sense.) 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 201 Anemonies and Flowers 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. 1709 Steele 
TailerFlo. 'I'jTi This Class of modem Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 89 Whate'er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces^ and a 
dunce with wits. 1789 Belsham Ess. IL xli. 532 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens, 1810 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865* 3*^ The class of readers, to which he 
means to address his communication-s. 1835 Ure Philos. 
Manuf 372 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 
different classes, sexes, and ages. 1870 Rollecton Anim. 
Life xyzK third nerve of the sympathetic class. 
h. in Logical classification. 

1846 Mill (18561 1 , vii. §i By eve^ general name 
which we introduce, we create a cl^s, if there be any 
things, real or imaginary, to compose it. 1855 Bain Senses 
4* hit. m. ii. § 17 (1864) 480 A cla-ss differs from a catalogue 
by virtue of a common resemblance in the midst of diversity. 
1869 Fowler Deduct. Logic 64 We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes. 

c. Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 
orders, and these again to genera, and species. 

Intermediate groups are now often established between 
these ; thus above classes are sub-kingdoms. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Botany, The knowledge 
of the classes, genera, species . . of plants, 1794 M artvn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix, Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
nsean System. 1847 Carpenter § 8 The principal 

groups, or classes, are subdivided into others, termed orders. 
1872 Oliver Elem.Bot, ii. I4. 125 The characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses and Divisions, but 
to the. . Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Class. 

d. Geom. (see quot.) 

X869 Salmon Conic Sections (cd. 5) § 145 note, A carve is 
said to be of the class, when through any point n tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class : but in 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com- 
monly not the same. 

7. Eceles. a. «= Classis 3. 

1785 Warton Notes on Miltod s Poems CF The city of 
London being distributed into twelve classes, each class 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly, 

b. In the Methodist societies : A subclivisioii of 
a congregation or society, meeting under a ^ class- 
leader* for religious purposes. 

1742 Wesley Wks. (18:72) I. 357 That the whole society 
should be divided into little companies or classes — about 
twelve in each class. 179X Hampson Mem. Wesley II I. 82 
Each society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which regularly meets the leader 
once a week. 1885 Minutes Wesleyan Cozf. 361 llie 
Quarterly visitation of the Classes is our most important 
official work. 

1 8 . [L. classis, It, classe.’j A fleet or navy. rare. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, iv. (1887) 202 He 
furnissed a meniellous classe, quhilke to the sey he sett ladne 
with a multitude innumerable of men of armes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Classe (classis), a ship, or Navy. 

9 . attrib. or quasi-q:t^‘. (in sense 2), ‘pertaining 
to a class, or classes, of society *, often ‘pertaining 
to the upper classes*, as in class-edmaHon, -griev- 
ance, -interest, -journal, -legislation, -privilege. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vii., Tlie turkey always troubled 
with a class-grievance (probably Christmas). 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Race, Bitter class-legislation. 1856 R. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 256 It knows nothing of class- 
religion. Times 21 Nov. 6/5 The word ‘class', when 

employed as an adjective, is too often intended to convey 
some reproach. We speak of ‘class prejudices’ and ‘clai^ 
legislation’, and inveigh against the selfishness of ‘class 
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interests'. 1868 M. Pattison Acctdem. Org". 326 Class-edu- 
cation would seem to be as rooted an idea in the English 
mind, as denominational religion. 1875 Stubbs Comi, Hisi. 
III. xix. 326 If their class-sympathies were with the cler^. 
1879 Escott England i. 92 The inexpediency of allowing 
magistrates to adjudicate in special cases in which they 
have a class interest.^ 1888 Pall Mall G* 4 May 11/2 The 
class journals . . classify and concentrate all the news that 
affects a particular trade for the benefit of those engaged 
therein. 

10. Comb., as class-notion, •room, -teaching, 
-variety ', in sense *j h, class-leader, -meetmg, -sys- 
tem ; class-wise adv. ; class-book, a book used 
in class-teaching; class-cup (U.S,), a silver cup 
presented by a College Class to the first son bom 
to one of the members after graduation ; class- 
day {U. S.), the day on which, in American Col- 
leges, the Senior Glass celebrate, with literary and 
social festivities, the completion of their college 
course ; class-fellow, a scholar or student in the 
same class with others at school or college ; class- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemen, to obtain a 
position in one of the classes; class-list, a list 
of the members of a class (sense 3 ); also spec, a 
list containing the names of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit ; class-man, (at Oxford University) one who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains ‘ honours ^ after 
examination ; so class mansMp {nome-wd,) ; class- 
name, the name of a logical class, a general name; 
in Gram, the chief division of Common Nouns, 
including such as are common to every individual 
of a class, e.g. man, dog, book, tree ; f class-offlce, 
?a lottery-office; class-subject, a subject taught 
in a class ; also, one set for examination in honours ; 
class-ticket, in Sc. Universities, a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 

X831 Carlyle Sart. Res, n. iii. 119 Among the earliest 
tools .. which a man . . of letters, gets to handle, are his 
■*Class-book.s. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ii. xiii. 347 
At present Caesar is considered an elementary Class Book. 
1862 Macm. Mag. Aug. 293 He had a good time of it that 
*class-day at Cambridge [U.S.] among his old comrades and 
class-mates. 1886 J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 
Emerson accepted the duty of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 1873 Edin. Unir, Cal. 336 Annual salaries (exclu- 
sive of ^CTass Fees) attached .. to the Professorships, etc. 
X734 Berkeley Lett. 23 Feb- Wks. 1871 IV. 214 A *class- 
fellow of mine in the College. 1888 Vct. Melgund in X2th 
Cent. XXXIII. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, *class-finng 
alone gives a good deal of work, 1857 Kingsley Two V. 
Ago iv. 85 A tidy, God-fearing person , . One of these 
Methodist ^class-leaders. 1887 Sir R- H. Roberts In the 
Shires i. 14 It was seen at the head of the *class-list in the 
school quadrangle when the class-lists were posted, a 1859 
De Quince y Lett. Yng, Man Wks. XIV. 57 note, A man 
was rated as to his income, - he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically to be of the class, ‘classicus’, a *class- 
man, without adding the number. 1861 M. Burrows Pass 
<5* Class ( 1866) 263 note, Xenophon’s . . works are not those 
usually taken up by the Class-man. 1885 L. Stephen Life 

11. Fawcett iii. 76 A youth just fresh from his *classraan- 
ship often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending, 1884 American VIII. 71 Chapel and *class- 
meeting pulled one way, and church the other. 1870 
Bowen Logic xi 353 The. .essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by the *ciass-name. Ibid. viL 221 In a hierarchy 
of Concepts, the same *class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the class below, and a Species to the class above. 1714 
Lomi. Gaz. No. 5228/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Ravand 
at the *CIass-Office Anno 1712, at the Exchequer, shall have 
40^. reward. 1870 N. Porter Amer. Colleges tga Under 
the searching tests of the *Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man is satisfactorily ascertained, 1882 Buxton in xgth Cent. 
Nov. 792 The*class subjects include English grammar, his- 
tory, etc. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. (ed. 2) § 211 The 
grammarian . . forms rules in which he legislates *class-wise 
for the words so grouped. 

Class (klas), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf, F. classer-l 
fl.trans. To divide or distribute into classes, 
to Classify. Obs. 

1705 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), 1 considered tliat by the class- 
ing and methodizing such passages, I might instruct the 
reader, xyss Johnson Diet. Pref., A people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination. X794 J. K. Sullivan 
Fiew of Nat. i. 72 This fact causes an insurmountable diffi- 
culty in classing mountains. 

2. To place in a class, assign to its proper class 
or group. 

X776 Ada_m Smith JV. N. iv. ix. (1869) II. 260, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among the 
productive labourers. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 164 
Widely as the two differea in opinion, they were popularly 
classed together as cantingSchismatics. Plato 

(ed. 2) III. 218 You class injustice with wisdom and virtue. 
1879 R. T. Smith St. Basil the Great x. 113 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him. 

b. To place (students or scholars) in a class or 
classes, for instruction in common; to place in a 
particular class as the result of examination, to 
place in a class-list. 

x8. . Thackeray Character Sk. Misc, V. 33X (Hoppe) At a 
second year’s examination, .Tom was not classed at all. 

3. intr, (for refl.) To take one's position in, or 
fall into, a (particular) class or division ; to rank ; 
to be classed. 

174^ Richardson Clarissa{xZxx)VI, 246 If I cannot do 
credit, .to the female sex, by bringing down such an angel 
as this to class with and adorn it. 18x6 Keatinge Trav, 


IL 92 Tills fine country, .whose people class morally so 
high in the scale of mankind. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacrif. 
ii. (1866) 26 Those who class as believers. 

Classable (kla*sabl), Also-ible. [f. Class 
V. -j- -ABLE.] Capable of being classed. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. for classible. 1S62 
H.^ Spencer First Princ. i. iv. § 24 {1875) 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned., as classable neither with any form of the con- 
ditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot be 
classed at all. 1879 — Data of Ethics xv. 259 On the 
assumption that it is definitely classable as good or bad. 

Classed (klast), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
Placed in a class or classes, arranged in classes. 

1888 Athenseum xo Nov. 628/1 The ten years consumed 
already upon the classed catalogue [of the Bodleian]. 

Class er (kla-sor). [f. as prec. -i- -eb.] One 
who classes ; one who sorts according to kind or 
quality : a technical name in the wool and cotton 
trades. 

1816 Month. Mag. XLH. 35 The classers of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Leisure Hour24iS,lx The fleece, 
when skirted, is rolled up, and we now follow it to the 
clas.ser’s table. 1883 Cable Dr. Sevier i. Cotton factors, 
buyers, brokers.. classers, pickers, pressers. 

Classlie, obs. fonn of Clash. 

Classible, bad form of Classable a. 

Classic (klse’sik), a. and sb. [ad. F. classique, 
or L. classic-us of the highest class, of the first 
order, f. classis : see Class sb, and -ic. 

Gellius has *classicus . . scriptor, non proletarius', where 
the word means ‘ high-class’, as opposed to ‘ low ' (cf. prole- 
iariussermo, Plautus), and this is the main sense of classique 
in <I)otgr., as well as in our earliest examples. Littre how- 
ever takes as his first sense of classique * Used in or be- 
longing to the classes of colleges or schools’; and it is 
probable that this notion has influenced the word in its 
extension to the ancient authors generally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the associated languages, 
literature, history, geography, mythology, art, etc. It is 
probable, also, that the transference of the epithet from the 
first-class or standard writers in Greek and Latin to thpe 
language-^ themselves has been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been in the main unthinking and 
unanalysed : the Greek and Roman authors read in school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ‘classic’ became practically synonymous with ‘an- 
cient CIreek or Roman Cf. also the^ modern L. locus 
classicus, the passage of first-rate authority or importance.} 

A. adj. 

1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 
portance ; approved as a model ; standard, leading. 

1613 R. C. 'fable Alph.(fi.d. 3), Classick, cliiefe, and ap- 
proued. 1628 J. Doughty Serm. 23 Yet would he by no 
meanes commend it for a classicke tenent [ — tenet]. 1644 
Milton Educ. Wks. {1847) 200/1 But in Latin we have none 
of classic authority extant. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i, 
in. 86 (Classick writings in the Oriental Tongues. 1845 Nichol 
Archit. Heav. (1851) 209 An investigation, .carried out with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy. 1880 Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 206 Du- 
puytren’s classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon. 14^2 Pebody Eng. foumalism x, 73 The Mo'ming 
Chronicle , . soon became . . the classic authority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

2. Of or belonging to the standard authors and 
literature of Greek and Latin antiquity ; also, of 
the art and culture of the same age. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Pretend. Learn, (kxh.) 53 His 
Table is spred wide with some Classicke B'olio. _ X711 Fel- 
ton (J)., With them the genius of classick learning 

dwelleth. 171a Steele No. 330 3*4 All the Boys in 

the School, but I, have the Classick Authors in usum 
Delphini, gilt and letter’d on the Back. 1796 Coleridge 
Poems (1862) 14 Where graced with many a classic spoil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, ‘ Times* NIVs,. (Bohn) II. 119 The academic elegance, 
and classic allusion which adorn its column.s. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. I. xvii. 457 Another statue to rival the 
clas-sic Antinous. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. II. 317 
The (Classic Renaissance. 

3 . More "svidely : Belonging to Greek and Latin 
antiquity. 

1701 Addison Leti.frojn Italy, Poetick fields encompass 
me around, And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
1833-48 H. Coleridge North. IVorthiesl. f Milton, then 
a young and enamoured roamer in classic lands. 1866 
Kingsley Herew.^ xii. 164 He had never felt the influence 
of classic civilization. 

4. In the style of the literature and art of Greek 
and Latin antiquity ; = Classical 6. (Opposed to 
romantic.) 

1744 CoLLms Ep. Hanmer’f 3 And classic judgment gain’d 
to sweet Racine The temperate strength of Maro's chaster 
line- X814 Q. Rev. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productions 
of antiquity by the appellation of classic, those of modern 
times by that of romantic. [Footnote] Madame de Stael 
has made the British public familiar with these expres- 
sions. X84X Emerson Ess, $er. i. i. (1876) 28 The vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between Classic 
and Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. 1878 
Morley Cariyde 159 That permanence, which is only se- 
cured by classic form. Mloa, A classic purity of design. 

5. transf. Of literary note, historically famous. 
1787 Burns Let. to Dr. Moore 23 April, After a few pil- 

S -images over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
owden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, etc. X87S 
EVONs Money (1878) 263 In the classic financial neighbour- 
ood of Lombard Street- 

6. In a burlesque or humorous sense : Approved, 
recognized ‘ standard ^ 


1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xr. Ixv. (R.), Beef and mutton 
and such classick meats. 1821 Byron *d^nan iir. xvii. Light 
classic articles of female want, French stufis, lace, tweezers, 
toothpicks, teapot, tray. 

b. Classic races', a name given to the five chief 
annual horse-races (the Two Thousand, One 
Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger). 

1883 Graphic 13 June 599 (Hoppe) Monmouth was unfor- 
tunately not entered for the classic races. 

t 7 . = Classical 7. Obs. 

0164$ Milton Sonn., New Forcers Consc. 7 To force pur 
consciences that Christ set free, And ride us with a classick 
hierarchy. 1648 Tefmre Kings 6 While the hope to bee 
made Classic and Provincial! Lords led them on. 

B. sb. 

1. A writer, or a literary work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged excellence ; esp. (as origin- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin. Hence, 

a. Any ancient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
mpl. for: The general body of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

171X H. Felton (title), Dissertation on reading the Cla^ 
sics. 1726 Swift Yo^tng’s Sat., If clei-gyraen to shew their 
wit Praise classicks more than holy writ. 1748 Chesterf. 
Lett. II. cxlii. 6 Others to shew their learning, .are always 
talking of the ancients. .They are never without a classic or 
two in their pockets. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 36 Ought 
the study of the classics to form a part of the educa- 
tion of youth? 1887 F. E. Gretton Classical Coincid. 
Introd., 'Tis sixty years .. since I first ventured to teach 
Classics. 

b. in other literalure. 

1737 Pope Hor. Epist. n.i. 56 Fix the year precise When 
British bards begin to immortalize. Who lasts a century, 
can have no flaw ; I hold that wit a classic, good in law. 
x7_56'82 j. W’arton Ess. Pope II. 218 That happy Horatian 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place Des- 
preaux at the head of modern classics. ^ 1841 D’Israels 
Amen. Lit. {1867) 103 Dante was the classic of his country. 
1876 Lowell Among my Bks. S^r. 11. 126 A classic is pro- 
perly a book which maintains itself by virtue of that happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. 
Preach, v. 170 The poets who have v'on their place among 
English Classics. 

c. extended to art. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue*s Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 26 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the inost capital painter of this 
reign, but whose works are admitted amongst the classics of 
the art. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 266 The later 
Tyrolese makers have been rendered the great source of de- 
ception by dealers, .their instruments having been made to 
pass as classics. 

2. A student of Greek and Latin literature, a 
classical scholar. 

1805 K. White Leif. 18 Oct., I find I am a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lamb Last Ess. Elia, Poor Relations 417 A 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 

3. One who adheres to classical rules and models, 

(Opposed to romanlic.) 

188^ Atkeumon 22 Aug. 229/2 In matters of form this 
poet is no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tips. 

4. Short lor classic style, art, etc. (see adj. 4 ). 

1864 Burton .( 4 I. v. 294 The transition between 

the classic and the Gothic. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
170 Naked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of nature. 

Classical (klse'sikal), a, [f. L. classic-tts (see 
prec.)+-AL.] 

1. Of the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model ; especially in literature. 

1599 Sandys Europae spec. (1632) 91 This man .. is now 
. .aileaged as classicall and Canonicall. x6o8-ii Bp. Hall 
Epist. VI. i, Those later Doctors, which want nothing 
but age to make them classicall. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
S.V., Authors.. of good credit and authority in the Schools, 
termed Class id Scriptor es. Classical Authors. 1824 L, 
Murray Gram. I. 427 Classical authority consists of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in high estima- 
tion. X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, II. ii. iv. § 14, 128 Mon- 
taigne is the earliest classical writer in the French language. 
18^ Rogers Pol. Econ. xxi. fed. 3) 273 Those rules of taxa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
become'Stlassical. 

2. Of the standard Greek and Latin writers ; 
belonging to the literature or art of Greek and 

I Roman antiquity. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 5^ Avicenna attri- 
buteth certain things to Weasels flesh only, which the 
I classicall Authors rather ascribe to the powder of Weasels. 

! 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1, i. § 2. 2 That learning which 
; had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 

. and which we call ancient or classical. 1841 W. Spalding 
1 Italy <§> It. Isl. 1 . 148 Some isolated sections of classical art. 

3. Of persons: Learned in the classics, i.e. in 
' ancient Greek and Latin literature. 

! X7IX Steele Sped. No. 147 P 2 These are often pretty 
Classical Scholars. 1802 Dibdin Introd. Classics 20 note, 

I The Classical World is no doubt aware, etc. 1845 S. Aus- 
! TIN Ranke’s Hist. Ref II- iv. i. 3x5 He belonged to the 
classical school of Italy of that time. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. xiii. 743 The authority wielded by the great classical 
scholars. 

4. Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and antiquities ; relating to the classics. 

X839 Ld- Brougham States^n. Geo. Ill, Ser. i. Sheridan 
210 He [Sheridan] brought away from school a very slender 
provision of classical learning, i860 Bright Sp. Church- 
rates (1868) 546/2 It is one of the faults of a high classical 
education. X876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl, n. xiii. 346 The 
thorough character of the classical instruction imparted ab 
our higher grammar Schools, 

6. « Classic a. 5. 


CIiASSICAIiISM. 


CHASSIS. 


tBm Scott Monasi. v. The many fine bridges 'which have 
since been built across that classical stream [the Tweed]. 

6. Of literature : Conforming in style or com- 
position to the rules or models of Greek and Latin 
antiquity ; hence transf. to art having similar 
qualities of style (see quot. 1885) ; opposed to 
Romantic, 

1820 Byron Xe/. Goethe I perceive that in Ger- 

many as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle about 
what they call Classical and Romantic. 1864 M. Arnold 
in Cornh. Map Aug. 165 The problem, is to express new 
and profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. 

Spectator 20 Aug;. ^64/1 Matthew Arnold . . that most 
classical of English critics . , * classical . we mean, .to ex- 

ress also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 

is own school of criticism. 1885 J. C. Fillmore 
M-usic (ed. Prentice) 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
an intellectual one. Its products are characterised by 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harmonious proportion, by simplicity and repose. Classical 
works, whether musical or literary, are positive, clear, 
finished. 

b. Of painting, landscape, etc. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, si , ix. v. 246 A school of art 
properly called * classicar. .The school is, therefore, gener- 
ally to be characterized as that of taste and restraint. Ibid. 
247 The classical landscape, properly so called, is therefore 
the representative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
rative spiritual powers. 

e. Of music: (see quot. 1885). 

^ 1836 Musical Libr. Supp. III. 64 {title) What is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ classical ’ in a musical sense ? 1883 J. C. 
Fillmore Piano/. Music 79-80 ‘Classic’ is used in two 
senses. In the one it means, having permanent interest and 
value, .In the second sense , . music written in a particular 
style, aiming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of which is beauty of form . . In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and emotional content subordinate ; 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7 . Hist. Of or pertaining to a classis in a Pres- 
byterian Church (see Classis 3) ; belonging to 
this system of church-government. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. (xfizi) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, renouncing their calling from 
bishops. 1646 Wesim. Assemb. Form Ch. Govt.^ By several 
sorts of assemblies, which are congregational, classical, and 
synodical, ifipp Bp. Nicolson Let. Yates iT.), Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
brethren, but claws off the episcopal party. 1736 Neal 
Hist. Purit, III. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had 
been^ formed into a Province, and divided into twelve 
classical Pre.sbyteries, 1848 Macaulay Hist. En^. I. 158 
The Independents had no dispo.sition to enforce the ordi- 
nances toitching cla.ssicai, provincial, and national synods. 

i* 8. Of or belonging to a class ; class-. Obs. 

18x0 Bentham (1821) 223 A contention between 

opposite classical partialities, 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Clasu- 
peat ion (L.), To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 

9. ctassicus belonging to a fleet.] 'Per- 
taining to a ship’ (Blount Glossapr. 1656). 

10 . Short for classical siyle^ art, etc. 

1885 J. C. Fillmore Piano/. Music 47 They [Mozart’s 
piano compositions] were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast Is not of the essential nature of the 
classical. .Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

11 . Comb., classical-minded z/l}, 

1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metr, 748/1 The clas- 
sical-minded Itajians of the i6th century. 

Classiealism (klse-sikaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-2SM,] Attachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship, art, etc. ; = Classicism. 

1840 Arnold in Li/e II. App. C. 422 That foolery of clas- 
sicaiisin which marks the Italians, and infects those with us 
who are called ‘ elegant scholars 1846 Ru.skin Mod. Paint. 
(185TJ 1 . II. i. vii. § 37 Compare the hybrid classicalism of 
Wilson with the rich English purity of Gainsborough. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope ii. 29 The classicalism of Pope’s 
time was no doubt very different from that of the period of 
Erasmus. _ 

Classicslist (klae-sikalist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc.; a Clas- 
sicist. ■ ' 

1851 RvsKin Stones Fen. I, i. § 39 , 1 shall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, compare the forms of all its leading 
features with those into which they were corrupted by the 
classical ists. 

Classicality (klgesiksediti). [f. as prec. + 

-ITY.J'; 

1 , Classical quality or character (of literary or 
artistic style, of education, taste, etc. L 

1819 Monthly Rerr. LXXXIX. 366 An affectation of clas- 
sicality. 1846 Ruskin Mod. P ami, I. n. 1. vii. 37 The 
vile classical ity of Canova and the modern Italians. 1830 
L. Hunt Autobiog. x. 118601x65 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for refinement and classicality. 

2 , Classical scholarship, 

1827 For. Q. Rev. No. i (L.t, To make a display of this 
scrap of classicality which he had just acquired. xSgi 
Blackv). Mag. XXX. 54 The land .. of mountains and 
niathematic.s~of clouds and classkality, 

3 , An instance or piece of classical learning, art, 
etc. 

1844 R. Ward Chaiswortk I. 28 No vulgar classicalities 
shock the scholar’s eye. 1856 Sat, Rev. II. 735/2 Horatian 
quotations and the like small olas.sicalities. 
Classicalise (klse*sikalaiz), v, [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] - Cla«.sicize. 

1864 Miss Yonge Ckr, Names (1884) 298 Him whom the 
classicalizing Germans termed Franciskus I, 
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Classically (klse*sikali), adv, [f. as prec. 

+ -LY.iiJ 

1. In a classical manner; in classical style or 
after classical models. 

1772-7 in Cowley Country Li/e N. 3 (R.) The poet, as 
usual, expresses his own feeling, but he does more, h« ex- 
presses it very clas.sicany. 1815 Scribbleomania 60 The 
language [is], in many instances, classically beautiful, 
b. With classical scholarship or education. 

183a Hawthorne Tanglew, T., IVayside (1879) 13 The 
classically learned Mr. Pringles. 1867 Seeley m Macm, 
Mag. Nov., The classically-educated boy. 

As to class or order, in classes. Obs, 

1790 Kerr LavoisieYs Chem. (Webst.), It would be im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the memory, if they 
were not classically arranged. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol, 
ill. xxviii. 24 A difference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. 

1 3. Eccles. By a classis or presbytery. Obs. 

1680 Answ, Stillingfleefs Serin. 27 A Minister, .ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). 

tCla'SSicate, Obs. rare. [f. L. classis 
Class : cf. communicate^ ? To classify. 

1634 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. V. ii, The 40 Counties . . settled 
in England by Parlement . . as Carabden classicats. 

Classicism (klte'sisiz’m). [f. Classic + -ism. 
Cf. F. classtcismed\ 

1. The principles of classic literature or art; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) H; v. i. 286 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism : all that make 
up Man in France, are rushing and roaring in that gulf. 
1840 Mill Diss, ^ Disc., Armand CarrehiB'^^' I. 233 This 
insurrection against the old traditions of classicism was 
called romanticism. 1871 Athenaeum 15 July 87 A middle 
course between the conventionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism or classicism of the rising schools. 

2. A classical {i.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form. 

1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 591 This has been felt 

to be a Frenchism or a classicism, i^i Saintsbury Dryden 
vi, 123 To avoid slipping into clumsy classicisms. 

8. Classical scholarship. 

1870 Lowzhi, Among my Bhs. Sen i. (1873) 188 So far as 
all the classicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
speare got it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist (klse-sisist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 
a. An upholder or imitator of classic style or 
form. b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 460 The eternal and inevitable 
schism between the Romanticists and the Cla.ssicists. 1865 
Hullah Transit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement^ Classicists that they 
could not get on at all without ‘ Gothic ’ art. 1867 Seeley in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., The classicists say .. that if you would 
cultivate the mind, you must imbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic ^kl 2 e:sisi-stik), ^55. [f. prec. +-ic.] 
Characterized by classicism. 

1866 Howells Venet. Li/e 351 Most Venetian palaces, 
whether of the Gothic or classicistic period. 1888 Harpers 
Mag. Feb. 482 The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 

Classicize (klse-sissiz), v. [f. Classic + -ize.] 
a. trans. To make classic, b. intr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. 

Hence Cla'ssioizing, vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1834 Chamb, /rnl. 1 . 124 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact classicised its 
modern dress. 1839 Jephson Brittany xviii. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau . , appears to have been classicized in the 
seventeenth century. i8a<j Seeley in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 
502 The partial failure of his classicising experiments. 1887 
Saintsbury Elizab. Lit. i, 23 The translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 
perhaps the most absurd book in all literature [Stanyhurst’s 
zEneid]. 

Cla*SSico-, combining form of L. clas.nc-us 
Classic, as in Classico-Lombardic zB]. -, Olassico** 
latry, nonce~wd,, worship of the classics. 

X879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. 1, 142 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and mingled 
it freely with her Classic©- Lombardic traditions. 1881 /ml. 
Educ, 1 Mar. 49/1 Before Modern Schools were dreamed of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Classicoiatry. 

Classics, .rA //. : see Classic 
Classi^able (Hm-sifoiab’l), ff. Classify 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being classified. 

18^ Mill Logic I, zps (L.) These changes are classifiable 
as the original sensations are. 1875 Whitney 
X. 187 Classifiable under the three comprehensive names. 

Classific (kl^si*fik), a. [f, L. type 

*classijic-us, f. classi-s Class + -Jicus making.] 
That constitutes or distinguishes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to classification. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 166 Linnseus . . 
adopting from BarthoKnus and others the sexuality of 
plants, grounded thereon a scheme of classific and distinc- 
tive marks, 1828 Webster cites Med, Repos, Hex, 2, 
Hence Classi'fioally adv., with classific force. 

^ x834ELLicoTT(?(!j:/la:^/<*«47s'’'0<rTt<:..fis]vised. .Classifically, 
i.e. where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category.,.^ ■ 

ClassiEcatioiL (klae^sifiki^’J^n). [n. of action, 
I as Classify : see -fication. So in mod.F.] 

1. The action of classifying or arranging in 
classes, according to common characteristics or 
affinities ; assignment to the proper class. 


1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 332 Montesquieu observed 
veiy justly, that in their classification of the citizens the 
great legislators of antiquity made the greatest display of 
their powers. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 18 In at- 
tempting a classification of tumours. 1847 Carpenter ZooL 
§ 2 The object of all Classification . . [is] to bring together 
those beings which most resemble each other and to separate 
those that differ. 1874 Blackie Set/ Cult. 19 Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification. 

2. The result of classifying ; a systematic dis- 
tribution, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes ; esp. of things which form the subject- 
matter of a science or of a methodic inquiry. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification of volcanic substances, 1834 J, M. 
Good Study o/Med. (4th ed. j I _p. x, A syllabus of its classifi- 
cation for the purpose of lecturing from. 1836 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. I. VL230 The classification of faculties which 
these writers have made is altogether artificial i860 
Maury Geog. Sea xi, § 505 Red fogs, .do not properly 
come under our classification of sea fogs. Mod. Several 
classifications have been made, 

ClaSsiUcational (klse'-sifik^i-Jonal), a, [f. 
prec. •+• -AL.] Of or pertaining to classification. 

1883 Nature XXVII. 427 The classificational value which 
they possess. 

Cla*Ssi£ca:tor, rare, [agent-sb f. assumed 
L. '^classijicare to Classify. Cf. F. classijicateuri\ 

= Classifier. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquifi’ Tandon n. n. 53 note. We are 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificators who 
have succeeded him. 1882' 3 Herzog’s Encycl. Rel. Knowl. 
III. 1834 The latest classificators of knowledge. 

Classificatory (kl£e'sifik^“5:t9ri), a. [f. as 
prec. on type of L. adjs. in -orius : see -ory.] 
Tending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification, 

1837 Whewell HEt. Indue, Sc. III. xvni. i. § x. 491 De- 
scriptive geology . . is one of the classificatory sciences, like 
mineralogy or botany. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times iv, 
(1878) 153 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
1870 Rolleston Anim, Li/e 139 Devoid of classificatory 
value. 

Classifier (klse’sifoiiOj). [f. next-f--ER.] One 
who classifies. 

1819 Rees CycL, s. v. Classi/icaiion(Ll), The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructi.sts and Corollist.s. 1830 Sir 
J. Hekschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 293 He has performed his 
task, if not as a natural historian at least as a classifier and 
arranger. 1828 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohni II. 212 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new classifier shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Classify (klse-sifsi ■, V. [A modern word, f, 
L. class-is class, as if ad. L. ^classijicdre : see -fy, 
and cf. mod.F. classifier, in Littrd as a neologism.] 
trafis. To arrange or distribute in classes accord- 
ing to a method or system. 

1799 W. TooKEi?zrw. Empire 1 . 531 (Webst.) The diseases 
and casualties are not scientifically classified. 1805 W, 
Saunders Min. PFaters 97 If we are not anxious to cla.ssify 
with too much minuteness. 1807 Southey Espriellds Lett. 
(1814) III. 120 Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies, 1818 in Todd.^ Blacho. Mag. XVI. 
620 Another class of transgressions . . we shall now enume- 
rate : ‘ to compete ’ — (an American discovery,) — ‘ to classify’ 
— -la barbarism which we are sorry to see, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No. 44. p. 42) 

. . This comes of inventing new^ words * for short ’ ; — ‘ to 
classify’ is a charming ^breviation of ‘to class’; as 
‘ lengthy ’ isof‘ length’. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1ZZ6) 98 To 
classify a type of character as good or bad. 1873 Jowett 
Plato ted. 2) IV. 31 Long ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

Hence Cla-ssifying, vbl. sb, and ppl. a, 

1838 Buckle Civiliz, II. 515 (L.) A singular precision of 
the classifying power, which he possessed as a native talent. 

Classing (kla-siij), vbl. sb. [f. Class v.+ 
-ING^,] The action of placing in a class or classes. 

1741 MoaiRo Anatomy (td. 3)40 Technical Terms, about 
the . . Classing of which there has . . been great Variety of 
Opinions. 1879 W. H. White Ship-Build, in Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. IV, 78 1 The ‘classing’ of a ship, together 
with her rate of insurance. 

II Classis (kte’sis). iY. classes. [i 6th c. a. 
L. classis a class or division of the Roman people.] 
1. A division of the Roman people according to 
property and taxation. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 462 The best man in all Rome 
was valewed to be^ worth in goods not aboue iioooo Asses 
in bra.sse . , and this was counted the first Cla.s.sis. 
t 2. A division according to rank ; a Class. 
xS9^ Bp. King y<3»M{x6i8)388 Tliey runne through all the 
classics and rankes of vanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
JEp. 1. viii. ^3 In the same classis, may well be placed Vin- 
centius Belluacensis. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the clas.s5s of Plants. 1704 Swift 
T, Tub 1. (1750) 27 It is under this classis 1 have presumed 
to list my present treatise. 17x4 Fr. Bk. Rates 394 The 
Commissary or Clark of each Classis of that Division, 
b. In U. formerly used for a class in college 
or school. 

3, In certain Presbyterian churches : an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or churches of a district ; a presby- 
tery. Used in England under the Commonwealth ; 
and subsequently in certain Reformed churches of 
the continent, and America. 

XS93 Abp. Bancroft Dangerous Positions iii. 13 (T.) As- 
semblies are either classes or synods ; classes are conferences 
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CLATTEBIITG, 


CLASSMATE. 

of the fewest ministers of churches, standing near together, 
as for example of twelve. 1646 Ord. Lords ^ Com., 
Sacram. 8 Scandalous sinnes . . shall be certified to any 
Classisj either from any Congregationall Eldership, or 
otherwise. i653 Butler H ud. i. i. 838 Bearbaiting may be 
. . as lawful as is Provincial and Parochial Classis. a 1679 
T. Goodwin IV. 114 (R.) The reformed churches, in 
France, call it a presbytery ; and the meeting of the elders 
over many congregations, that they call the classis. X76X 
Hume Hist. Eng. III. liii.^ 138 note^ A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclesiastical Court, the same that was 
afterwards called a classis in England. X796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. 273 The Dutch Reformed churches . . six classes, 
which form one synod. Each classis delegates two minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod. 

b. The district formed by the parishes so united. 
1653 G. Firmin Sober Reply 7 Our Classis runnes 14 miles 
in length, and 20 several! Parishes in it. 1761- a Hume 
Hist Eng. (1806) IV. Iviii. 399 A number of neighbouring 
parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed a 
classis, 

f 4. In a library : A name originally equivalent 
to ‘ stall i.e. a case of book-shelves standing out 
at right angles to the wall; afterwards applied to 
the compartment formed by the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ‘ stalls together with those 
under the window between them. Ohs. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple ofN, 1, ii. (1631) 9 The great roomes 
He has taken for the Office, and set vp His Deskes and 
Cla.sses, Tables and his Shelues. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iii. 230 Cornelius k Lapide . . whose volumes , . 
take up halfe a Classis in our publique Librarie.s. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. H. S, ) I II. 96 Putting Books in Shelves 
under the Classes of the Middle Part of the Publick Library. 
i885 R. Willis Archit. Hist. Univ. Camh. HI. 438. 

6 . allrib. 

171^ Lond. Gaz. No. 5384/2 Lost . . ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery 1712. 

Classless (kla'sles), a. nonce-wd. Having or 
belonging to no class. 

1878 G. R. L. Marriott tr. Emile de Laveleyds Priin. 
Property 237 Classless wanderers and fugitives, 

ClasS'Biate, -mate. A fellow student in the 
same class ; esp. in U.S. colleges, a member of the 
same graduation class ; see Class 3 b. 

1862 [See Class-day]. 1866 Harvard Mem, Biog. I. 333 
A classmate who.s at next him for four years. 1875 Long- 
fellow Moriturl Saltitamus 106 And now my class-mate.s ; 
e remaining few That number not the half of those we 
new. 187S Hopps Princ. Reiig. x. 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes. x886 
J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 Only two of my 
classmates can be fairly said to have got into history, 
t Claster, v. Ohs. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word ; but cf. Ger. klastern to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 
a 1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) ^57 For everuch a parosshe heo 
polketh in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colie. 1530 
Palsgr, 205/2 Clasteryng, cacquet. 

Clastic (klae-stik), a. [f, Gr. type *K\a(yriK6s, 
f. KXa<sr6s broken, f. /c\n~eiv to break, break off.] 

a. Geol. Consisting of broken pieces of older rocks. 

b. Amt. (Of a model) Composed of a number of 
separable pieces ; pertaining to such a model. 

1875 Ham ERTON Life iii. ix. 117 The clastic ana- 
tomical man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux. 1877 
Green Phys. GeoL 93 Rocks . . made up of broken pieces of 
pre-existing rocks are spoken of as Clastic . . or Derivative. 
1879RUTLEY Study Rocks xiv. 299 Among the fragmentary 
or clastic rocks. 1881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Clastic, fragile; 
separable into fragments. Term applied to models which 
can be taken to pieces. 

ciat, sh.^ dial. [With sense i, cf. Da. klaf blot, 
splash of dirt ; also Clot, Clod. Sense 2 may 
be quite distinct, and possibly related to Claut.] 

1. A clod, a clot of dirt, esp. of cow-dung. 

1619 Z, Boyd Battle of Soul (jSzg) 35 (Jam.) Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1829 
f . L. Knapp fml. Naturalist 49 A dry March for the clat- 
narvest was considered very desirable. X834 Brit. Hush. I. 
27 Clats . . the dung of cattle as fuel . , collected from the 
pastures at the close of summer. X877 N. IV. Lincoln. 
Gloss., Clat, (2) Anythii^dirty or sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
1881 Leicesiersk. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clat, var. pron. of ‘ clot ’ 
and ‘clod a spot or lump of dirt, soil, etc. Applied spe- 
cially to the droppings of cattle. 1^8 Elworthy JV. 
Som. Gloss., Clat, a clod, a sod. CowHat, a dried cowdung. 
Also a bunch of worms having worsted drawn through 
them for clatting (catching eels); a clot (e.g. of blood). 

2. ‘ Seeds ’ or pales sifted out of meal, bran. 

x59S Duncan pp. Etymal . , Furfur, purgamentum farinae, 

branne, clats, seids of meal. CX720 N. Giv&'&ow Farriers 
§ 8 (1734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind. 

Clat* shf dial. [f. Clat vI\ 
a. Noisy talk, tittle-tattle, clatter, b. A tattler, 
tale-bearer ; a noisy tongue. 

1870 E. Id'B.MOQC^. Ralf Skirl. II. xo8 Howd the clat* X877 
N. W. Limolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clat, a tell-tale.. 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. 1879 Skropsh. Word-hk., 
Clat, a tattler : a tale-bearer . . A contemptuous term for a 
woman's tongue. 1884 Cheshire Gloss,, Clat, a tale-bearer* 
Clat, elate, obs. or dial, forms of Cleat. 

+ Clat, V. Obs. dial. [? short for Clatter. 
of, chat, chatter l\ 

fl. ? To rattle, strike noisily. Ohs. 
c 132s E. E. A Hit P. B. 839 With kene clobbez of }>at clos 
J>ay clatz on he wowez I clatre]. 

2. To chatter, prate, tattle, ‘tell tales*. 

1863 Atkinson Provinc. Danhy, Vorksh., Clat, to talk 
fast, with but little meaning : to chatter or prate. 1:876 


Mid-Vorksh. Gloss., Clat, to prate noisily. 1879 Skropsh. 
Word‘bk,, Clat, to tattle; to propagate idle tales. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Clat, to tell tales of a person. 

Clat, variant of Claut v., Claet v, 

Clateli, variant of Cletch, a brood, 
i* Claiie, sb. Obs. Mil. [ad. med.L. cleta, F. elate ; 
see Cl AYE.] A hurdle of wattle- work : see quot. 

1711 Mint Sf Sea Diet, Clates are the same as_ commonly 
we call Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Oziers, or other small pliable Twigs. The Use of 
them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much Earth 
heap’d on them, etc. 

Clate, obs. form of Claut v.. Cleat sK 
Clater(e, obs. form of Clatter. 

Clath(e, -es, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe, Clothes. 
Clatbrate (kl0e*]>r<?k) a. Bot. [ad. L. cldthrat- 
us, pa. pple. of cldthrdre : see next.] Resem- 
bling lattice-work ; cancellate. 

Webster cites Gray. 

t Clatlirate, U. Obs.~'^ [f. L. cldthr-are to 
furnish with a lattice or bars, f. cldihri (pi.) lattice 
(Gr. /fA§0/)a, KXudpa bars): see -ate^.j To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattice- work. 

X623 Cockeram, ii, To stop with lattice or barres, Claih- 
rate. 1731-6 Bailey, Clathrated, cross-barred. 
Clatiiroid (klae’^roid), a. Bot. [f. L. cldthr-i 
(pi.) laitice (see prec.) + -oid ] ~ Clatheate a. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot § 181. 203 Algae . . which 
present . . a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 

Clatter (klse'tai), sb.'^ [In 15 th c. clater, but 
possibly coeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has cldtere, Du. klater, a rattle, and klateren 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 appears earliest 
in our quots., and ought perhaps to stand first. 

The OE. Clsedur, cledr, cle/zdur(Epina.l 218, etc.) ‘ tabula 
qua a segitibus territantur aves ’ appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical] 

1. A rattling noise made by the rapidly re- 
peated collision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ring. * A clatter Is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to convey the idea of 
a sound sharper and shriller than a rattle’ (J.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxi. 750 Their [aspen leaves'] con- 
tinual shaking, and noysome clatter. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
v. vii. 21 By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seemes 
bruited. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 1. 41m My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, and the Clatter of the 
Planks, that, etc. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 8, !• 9 The clatter 
of empty pots. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xliv, The clatter of 
horses' hoofs was heard. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xi. 126 
The clatter of their hoes among the pebbles. 

2. Noisy talk ; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 
as mere empty gabble. 

CX460 Towneley Myst. 190 (Matzn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy clater. Ibid. 257 Hold stille thy 
clattur. a 1638 Mede Wks. Gen. Pref., To make an as- 
tonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 
of an unknown sense. 1813 Edin, Rev. XXL 70 The people 
. . have in their pronunciation a small degree of the clatter. 
1829 Lytton Disowned 7 The conversation changed into 
one universal clatter. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. Foot of 
A Ips, Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads. 

b. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittle-tattle. Often 
in pi. Chiefly Sc. 

1396 Dalhymple tr. LesUds Hist. Scot. (1885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatteris. ^1662 Baillie 
Lett. I. 2t6 ( J^ua.) We take it, and many things more you 
will hear, for clatters. 1790 Burns Tam o’ Shunter .6,^ The 
night drave on wi' sangs an' clatter. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 1. 255 Oh, what nonsense clatter I do write to thee I 

3. Comb, Clatter-bone, -bane, Sc. a. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates ; b. in pi. ‘ two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce a clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets’. (Jam.). 

X72X Kelly Sc. Prov. 387 (Jam.). 1823 Galt Entail I. 

XX. 166. 

Clatter* sb% dial. [cf. Clatter v. i b.] A 
mass of loose boulders or shattered stones ; so 
called on Dartmoor. 

1865 Gosse Land Sea (i874> 396 Rooting out a crown of 
the hay-scented fern from the foot of the ‘ clatter,' as a mass 
of granite so situated is provincially termed. X873 Quart 
Rev. CXXXV- 142 Spires and clatters of grey rock — as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 1882 Pall 
Mall G. 28 July 4/1 Under shelter of the biggest rocks in 
the whole clatter . • the word is good moorland English for 
a mass of loose, weathered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. 

Clatter, sbfi [f. Clat -k - rr.] (See quot.) 

1829 J. L. Knapp Jml. Naturalist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected [for fuel] . . beaten, into a mass with 
water; then pressed by the feet into moulds .. by regular 
professional persons, called clatters (dodders). 

Clatter (^klse’tsj:),^'. Forms : 3-6 clater, 5 cla- 
tere, clatre, clathyr, 6 clattyr,clattre, 5 - clatter. 
[OE, clatrian(m clatrunge), corresp. to MDu. and 
Du. klaterenXomttie, clatter, babble, E.Fris. klafern, 
klattern, \JSf. klateren, dial. Ger. klcUtern, klat~ 
; of onomatopoeic origin. In Ger. and Du, 
the word is synonymous with klapper(e)n, klep- 
per{e)n. The order of senses is uncertain : cf. 
the ^<5.] 

1. intr. To make or emit a rapid succession of 


short sharp noises in striking a hard and dry 
body; to rattle. Said either of the material in- 
struments or the agent. 

[c logo Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 377/27 Crepacula, clatrunge.] 
c 1340 Gave. <§• Gr. Kni. 731 j?er as claterande fro j>e crest 
}?e colcie borne rennez. c 1386 Chaucer Knfs T. 1501 The 
arwes in the caas Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge. 
ct^m Destr. Troy Cloudis with the clamour claterit 
aboue. 1313 Douglas VEneis ix. x. 161 [They] hard hys 
arrowis clatterand in hys cace. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
II. xiii. 274 They fall a-clattering with, .drums and kettles. 
1787 Burns Holy Fair xviii, There the pint-stoup clatters. 
1853 Kane Grzw.?// A'x/. xxxii. (1856) 279 [Masses] roll 
clattering down the slopes. 1878 H. S. Alp. Ascents 

i. 4 His Heavy boots clatter upon the round pebbles. 

•f b. intr. To go to pieces with such a noise ; 
to be shattered ; to fall into ruins. Obs. 

a X2Z3 Leg. Kaih, 2026 Hit bigon to claterin al 8c to cleouen. 
C132S E. E. Allit P. B. 912 Sqdomas schal .. synk in-to 
grounde . . & vche a koste of jjis kyth clater vpon hepes. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Kni. 1722 As alle l>e clamberande clyffes 
hade clatered on hepes. 

e. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, down, over , ^Xq.. 

1810 Scott Lady ofL. i, iii, Clattered a hundred steeds 
along. 1842 T. Martin My^ Ncunesake in Fraser’s Mag. 
Dec., Up clattered the omnibus. 1858 Hawthorne <§• 
It, fr-nls. (1872) 1. 57 Clattering over the pavements on 
wooden shoes. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. ofFleeiii. xix. 
(1883' 256 He came clattering down the street. 

2. trans. To cause to rattle; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. 

1337 Thersytes in Four O. PL (1848) 82 And clatteringe 
there youre pottes with ale. 1383 Stanyhurst Poems, 
jEjieis vni. (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt (such as . . loue 
toe the ground clattreth). X7S1 Johnson Rambler No. 161. 
p II He sometimes stamped as in a rage . . then clattered 
his chairs. 1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 445 The ser- 
vants clatter the plates and glasses. 1S62 Sala Seven Sons 
I. X. 252 [He] clattered his tea-cup. 

b. north, dial. To beat, thrash (a person). 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. 471 Whisht 1 is that Hors- 
fall clattering him? I wonder he does not yell out 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., To clatter, to beat, to chastise. 
‘I'll clatter thee.'^ 1876 Mid-Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open hands. 

3. intr. To talk rapidly and noisily; to talk 
idly ; to chatter, prattle, babble. In mod. Sc,, to 
tattle, talk scandal. 

X401 Pol. Poems (1859) 11* Thou claterist meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. c X440 York Myst. xl. ii 
Who comes f>ere claterand? zii45o Knt de la 7<37/r(i868) 
40 Of them that usen to clatre, speke, and. dangle atte the 
masse. 1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxii 684 The people 
begyn to clater and to murmur therat. 1570 Levins Manip. 
77/37 To clatter, prate, balbutire. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 

I. (1851) 21 Since bee must needs bee the Load-starre of 
Reformation as some men clatter. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. 
Alch. § 79. 105 Her husband . . clatters hard against me and 
my Pills, xyay De Foe Hist. Appar. xiv. 340 Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. 1816 Scgtt Antiq. 
xxiv. Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitchen. 

b. To chatter as a magpie. 

t349 Compl. Scot vi. (1873) 39 The tuechitis cryit theuis 
nek quhen the piettis clattnt. 

4. trans. To alter in a chattering way ; blab, 
prate about. Obs. (or only as transf. from i.) 

C1325 Poem temp. Edvu. II, 120 in Pol. Songs (Wr.) 329 
He . . Adihteth him a gay wenche . . And there hii clateren 
cumpelin whan the candel is oute. 140* Pol. Poems (1859) 

II. 76 Counceil owith to be kept And not to be clatrid. 
c 1430 Merlin i. 12 The women clatered it aboute. 1526 W, 
Bonde Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 36 b, To clater forth bis biynde 
prophecyes. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 108 That is 
y« matter That poetts clatter. is8x J. Bell H addon’s 
A nsw. Osor. 28 b, When you clatter out such matters. 1623 
Gill Sacr. Philos. 11, 174 That which these heretikes clatter. 
1733 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xxvi. (1863) 875 Many of the 
clerks hurry over the responses, and Psalms and Hymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

5. The verb -Stem is used advb. {Q.i. ha7ig, etc.). 

1884 G. Moore Mttmmeds WifeiiSB?) 152 Clatter, clatter, 

clatter, went the hell. 

Clattered (klse-tord), a. [f. Clatter v. -h 
-edL] Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 
struck so as to clatter, etc. : see the vh. 

1383 Stanyhurst AEneis ii. (Arb.) 45 With droomming 
clattered humming, 1671 Milton Samson 1124 And raise 
such outcries on thy clattered iron. 

Clatterer (klas-toroj). [f. Clatter v. + -eb.] 
One who clatters ; f a chatterer, babbler ; tattler. 

1388 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 271 Wolde God swoche claterers 
sua subdanf colla securi. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1137s A cla- 
terer of mowthe, \>a.t no councell can kepe. 1319 PIorman 
Vrdg. 73 b, He is a great prater or claterar. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 23 b, A fonde brabblyng clatterer. 

t Clatterfart, -iert, Obs. [f. Clatter v.} 
A chatterer, babbler, blabber. 

1352 Huloet, Clatterer or clatterfart, which wyl disclose 
anye light secreate, Loquax. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr, 
Irel. in HoUnshed VI. 24 The Irish enimie . . having an 
inkling by some false clatterfert or other, that a companie 
of them, etc. 

Clattering (klse’toriq), vU. sb. [f. Clatter v, 
+ -iist(3-l.] The action of the verb Clatter. 

1. Noise of the rapidly repeated collision of hard 
bodies; rattling, 

CX323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 15x5 Clatering of conacles jmt 
[ kesten b© burdes. £“1386 Chavcbk Nnt’s. T. 1634 Of hors 
1 and herneys noyse and claterynge Ther was. xsSi Savile 
i Agric. (1622) 198 The clattering and running of charets and 
i horsemen, 1665 Manley Grotius’ Low^C, Warres 249 The 
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noise and dattering of Arms in tlie Castle. i8®o W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 345 The clattering of his horse’s hoofs. 

2 . Chattering, rapid noisy talk. In mod. Sc., 
tattling. 

CX4.00 Test. Love i, (1560) 276 b/i After much clattering, 
there is mokell rowning. a 1450 Knt. de la. Tour { 1868) 41 
No man thonigh his clateringe shulde desturhe the devine 
seraice of God. 1583 Fulke Defence vii. 302 Where then 
is your vain clattering of the mystery of antichrist? 1713 
Swift Fa^got^ Constable with staff of peace, Should come 
and make their clatt’ring cease. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., Few opportunities of common clattering. 

f S. Applied to a company of choughs. Ohs. 

^:s:43o Lydg. HorSy Shepe,^ ^ (1822) 30 A clatering of 

chowhis A murnieracion of stares. 

Clattering (klse-torig ), ///. a. 

1 . That clatters or rattles rapidly. 

CX400 Destr. TVtfjF 12501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes. 
15919 T. M[oxjfet] SiHmomies 73 On clattring treddles 
while they roughly play, x'j^z Falconer SMpwr. 11. 560 
The clattering pumps with clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J, Raven CA Bells CamirdiZZ}) 104 Two of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with the name of bells. 

2 . Chattering, babbling. In mod. Sc., tattling. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 37 b, Thy clatteryng 

lounge shalbe still. 1597 Jas. I DsemmoL (1616) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a carling. z 8 zx Joanna Baxllie 
Met. Leg., Ghost Fadon ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt’ring jay. 
Cla'ttem. Sc. ‘ A tattler, a babbler ’ (Jam.). 
vjz^ 'B .kusky Cenile Skepk. ni. ii, That clattem Madge. 
Cla'ttery, Ci. [f CLATTEit sb.'^ or v. + -Y.] collaq. 
Characterized by clatter, clattering. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad 11 . 2 A small piano . . 
a clattery, wheezy, asthmatic thing. 

Clatty (klse-ti), a. Sc. [f. Clat sh.l + -y.] 
a. ? Of mud, mnd-l3uilt, b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 

1619 Z. Boyd Battle Soul (1629) 23 (Jam.) If a lord should 
giue to one of his seruants some cottage house of clay, .but 
afterward., should say, Fetch mee my good seruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and bring him to my palace. 1632 in 
Irving Dumhartonsk. (i860) 500 It is prouin that Isobell 
called the said Martha clattie baudrons- 
Clau, obs. form of CIjAW. 

ClaTichan, obs. form of Claohan. 

Claucht, sb. and v. ; see ChAUGHT. 

Claud(© « clawed \ see CI/AW 
Claude Iiorrailie glass. Also Claude- 
glass. [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (1600- 
16S2), the French landscape painter.] A some- 
what convex dark or coloured hand-mirror, used 
to concentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dued tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a landscape, etc. is viewed. 

1789 W. Gilpin (1792)1. 124 The only picturesi^ue 

glasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loraine 
glais’ses. They are combined of two or three different 
colours ; and if the hues are well sorted . . give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the colouring of that 
master. 1824 Scott Redg. let. v, Didst ever see what 
artists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads its own 
particular hue over the whole landscape which you see 
through it. i88a E. GossE Gray viii. 187 Gray walked about 
everywhere with that pretty toy, the Claude-Lorraine glass 
in Ins handy making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in its lustrous chiaroscuro. 

Claudent (klp-dent), a. [ad. L. claudeni-em, 
pr. pple. of claud^re to shut, close.] Shutting, 
closing. Claudent Aluscle \ the orbicularis muscle. 

1708 Kersey, Claudent, shutting or closing, as Clau-, 
dent Muscles, certain Muscles that serve to shut the Eye- 
lids. So in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Claudetite (klp-detoit). Min. [Named 1868 
from its discoverer F. Claudet : see -ITE.] Native 
ansenious acid of pearly lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

1868 Dana Mvt. 796. 

t Clau'dicasit, a. Obs. IpA.X,. claudicant-em, 
pres. pple. oi claudicdrei see next.] X.ame, halt- 
ing, limping, lit and fig. 

%8z^Jret f uHleem Dibdin Lihr. Comp. (i824> 255 Shall 
man, their pettie soveraigne, be claudicant and heteroclite. 
1671 True Nonconf. 184 Such claudicant Arguments. 170S 
Brit. A polio N o. 46. 3/1 Your Claudicant Bride. 

t Clau’dicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. claudiedre 
t claud-m ls^me^} To be lame, to limp. 

i623in CocKERAM. So in Blount, Phillips, Bailey, John- 
son, and mod. Diets. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv, 267 Till 
his last step to claudicate in gait. 

t Claudica'tion. Obs. [ad. L. claudicdtion- 
em, n. of action f. claudicare, so F. claudication.'] 
The action of limping or halting. 

1 555 Far die Facialis i. vi. 91 Claudicacion or limping, 1622 
Bp. Abernethy Clir. Hea7>. Treatise i. 5 The claudica- 
tions and bakings of the saints are not di.sease.s, but in 
part. 1709 Steele Tailer No. 80. f 7, I have, .contracted 
a very honest and undissembled Claudication in my Left 
Foot.:' ■■ 

f Clau*dity» Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. clauditas f. 
Claudius lame : see -ity.] Lameness. 

1656 in Blount; thence 1692 in Coles. 

Clauen, obs. pL of Claw. 

Claught, pa. t. of Clbek to snatch, clutch. 
Clauglity claucilt (klayt, klax'^'t), V. Sc. 
[Irregularly formed on claucMt, pa. t. of Cleek. 
€i. Mad vb.J To seize with claws; to clutch, 
snatch. ■ 

rfiSoo facobite Relics I. $8 (J'am.) To clauchfe my daddle’s 


wee bit house, 181S Scott Guy M. xi, He saw Meg . . 
claught the bairn suddenly out of the gauger’s arms. 

Clauglit, sb. Sc. Also 8- olaucht. [f. pa. 
pple. of Cleek v.] A sudden snatch or clutch. 

1768 Ross Helenore 42 Qam.) Ane I kent na took a claught 
of me. 1825-79 Jamieson, When one lays hold of what is 
falling, it is said that he *gat a claucht of it.* 

t diau'nelier. Ohs. Min. [Cf. Clunch.] See 
quot. 

1747 VLoa&ovi Miner's Did, Eiijh, Clatmeher, a piece of 
Kevell, Tufft, Stone, etc.,^ having always some Joynt at the 
back of it, which being driven past becomes joo.se, and being 
struck upon yields a sound, and often slips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has been discovered at the 
back of such Claunchers. 

■b Claiirie, a. Obs. Her. Forms : 5 clonry, 
elawri, 6 elanrie, clawry, -rie. Of one colour. 

i486 Bk. St. Alban* Sy Her. B va, Hit is elepyd in armis 
claury. Ibid. B v b, C^lawri is called playn of oon coloure. 
1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 78 b, The fielde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Getitrie 186 When 
all the pointes and borders of the field be of one colour : 
which wa.s called Clawrie. Ibid. 213 Which also might be 
borne Clawry counterly or quarterly. 

Clause (klgz). Also 4-6 clans, 5 clawse, 
clansse. [a. OF. clause, ad. late or medX. clausa, 
app. in sense of L. clausula close of a period or 
formula, conclusion, clause, dim. of '^clausa, itself 
not recorded as sb. in ancient Latin ; f. L. claud- 
ere, claus-um to Close. Cf. Pr. clausa ; It. uses 
clausula.} 

1 . A short sentence ; a single passage or member 
of a discourse or writing ; a distinct part or 
member of a sentence, esp. in Gramm. Analysis, 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Crux fugat omne malum, etc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 25257 (Cott. Galba) pis claus es cald be thrid 
bone, Fader in erth hi will be done. i3S>9 Langl. Rich. 
Redeles Prol. 72 Constrewe ich clause with pe culorum. 
14x3 Lydg. Pil^. Sotvle i. xv. (1859) 12, I can speke neyther 
word ne clause. 1577 tr. BtcllingeFs Decades (15921 556 
The testimony of Dauid - . doth in a maner conteine three 
sundry members or clauses. 1601 Shaks. Txvel, N. iii. L 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause. For that I 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
vii. 751 Why thunder’d this peculiar clause against us, All- 
mortal, and All- wretched J 1865 Dalgleish Gram. Analysis 
15 A phrase is a combination of words without a predicate; 
a clause is a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within itself ; as, a man •who is wise. 

b. ( = L. clausula.^ The close or end of a period. 

c 1440 Prompt. Parv. 80 Clawse or poynte (or clos P.), 
clausula [clausa'^). 1605 Bacon Adz/. Learn, i. iv. § 2 
Men began to hunt more after . . the choiceness of the 
phrase , . and the sweet falling of the clauses. 

2 . A particular and separate article, stipulation, 
or proviso, in any formal or legal document. 

Often used with attribute or defining phrase as Codicillary 
Clause, Penal Clause, Saving Clause, etc. Also, in Sc. 
I.azo, Clause of Devolution, a clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in certain contingent circumstances; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement by which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his rights become null and void ; Clause resolutive, a 
clause by wliich the rights of a proprietor rendered null and 
void by a clause irritant, become resolved and extinguished. 
(See 1&7-8 Bell Diet. Law Scotl.\ 

^ CX374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 679 He shall me never biiide 
in soche a clause. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) Introd. i 
The formal cause [he] Settyth in dew ordre clause be clause. 
1495 Act tx Hen. VIL c. 42 Pream., A Clause of Warantise 
accordyng to the seid dede. 1574 tr. Littleiofis Tenures 
45 a, Without anye suche clause sette or put in the deede. 
a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vni. § 6 Add thereto an express 
clau.se of special provision. 1730 BakePs Chron. an. 1678 
<R.) [A bill] for exclusion of all popish members to sit in 
. .parliament (with a clause in favour of the Duke of York). 
1793 Anecd. W, Pitt II. xxix. 125 There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to oblige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives his Sovereign. 1S58 
Bright Sf. India 24 June, 1 am not propcKiing any clause 
in the Bill- 1875 Stubbs Hist. III. xviii, 23 The 

passing of a statute of twenty clauses. 

1 3 . Close, coBiclusiott. Obs. 

[1275 Siai. Wesim. I, Pream., In crastino clausi Pas- 
chae.J 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xix, (1588) 600 The clause 
of Easter. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Ann. Eng. 301 God was 
pleased he should end his long Kfe. .with so happy a clause. 
*634-5 in N. Riding Rec. IV. 24 After the clause of Easter 
next. 1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. (17331 I. 100 Be thou 
merry late and air Iliis is the final end and clause. 

1 4 . Clause-rolls {MotuH clausi') 

Rolls. 

X700 Tyrell Hist. Eng. II. 837 These Letters . . remain 
upon Record in the Tower on the Clause Roll of this Year, 
t Claxised, ffl. a. [f, L. daus-^us closed + -ed,] 

C1440 Prmnp. Parv. S3 Closyd, clau-syd or closyd in, 
Ijidusus. 

Clauset, obs. form of Closet. 

Clausiek : see Claw-siok. 

Clati’sify, tmue-wd., to arrange in clauses. 

1881 J. Payne tr. Villon 96 To glose upon it and com- 
ment . . To clausify it m transcribe At wiD. 

Clausse, Clausset^ obs, ff. Clause, Closet. 
fClau'ster, -re, sb, Obs. Also 4 claustur, 
6 clowster. [OE. duster, a. L. claustr-um " lock , 
bar, bolt *, later * a shut up place, a cell or cloister^, 
f. claztd-, dazes- to shut + -irum instrumental suffix. 
So Icel. klaustr. In ME. the word may have 


been formed anew from Latin. OE. had another 
form cHstor, corresp. to OS. chistar, MDii. cluster, 
Du, kluister ; app. repr. a pop. L. variant dies- 
trum. Later variants were Closteb and Cloistee. 
{Clowster mscy belong to either dausier or doster.)} 
A cloister, cell, or monastery. 

ciooo JEtvmc Greg. Collog^ (end) Gab ut - . to claustre. 
— ASlfrids Cl. Wr-W. 186/7 Claustrum fmsten uel clauster. 
1340 Ayenb. zS-j Uor daustres and uor stray te cellen. c 1400 
Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 5 The dau-stur of marie 
herith him. 1549 Chron. Grey Friars (18521 58 The x. day 
of Aprill [1549] was pullyd downe the clowster in Powlles 
that was callyd the Pardon churcheyerd. Ibid. 64 Clowster. 
1726 Ayuffe Parerg. 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. 

Hence Clau’stermaa, in Ormin clawwstre- 
mann ; cf. ON. klaustra-mann a monk. 

c 1200 Ormin 6352 For J>i binrb wd clawwstremann Onn- 
fanngenn mikell mede. 

t Clau'ster, v. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. ciau- 
sir are, f. claustrum : see prec.] To cloister. 

163s Pagitt Christ iamg. Relig, Brit. 35 They lived not 
claustered in Monasteries. 

Claustered, obs. var. of Clustered. 
ClaXLStlialite (klau*stabit). Min. [Named 
1832 from Claiisthal, Germany, where found : see 
-ite.] a lead -gray native selenide of lead. 

1835 Shepard Min. 133 Clausthalite. 186S Min., 
Clausthalite . . occurs commonly in fine granular masses. 

Claustral (klp’stral), a. [ad. lateL. claustral- 
is, f. claustrum Cloister: see also -alL] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or belonging to a cloister or 
religious house. 

<71430 tr. Kempis* Imit. i. xxv. (E- E.T.S.h Religiose 
men are streited under claustral discipline. ^449 
Pecock Repr. 537 Claustral monkis. 1546 Bale Eng. 
Votaries 1. (1550) 61 b, Dunstane compelled men and 
women . . to kepe daustrale obedyence. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 6 A conventual Priory, is a Dignity in the Church, 
but a Claustral Priory is not. 1862 Hook Lives Abps. II. 
vi. 322 The commencement of his claustral life. 

1 2 . Pertaining to a cloister, colonnade, or piazza. 
1560 Rolland Cri. Venus u. 509 Cumana . . set in hir salt 
claustrall. 

3 . Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 402 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. 1877 L. Morrls Epic. Hades i. 1 1 The sacred 
claustral doors of home. x886 Farrar Hist. Interpret. 285 
The claustral narrowness of mediaeval exegesis. 

Claustration (kl§str?i-Jon). [mod. f. on claus- 
tmm ; also in Fr. : see -ation.] The action of 
enclosing or confining in a cloister. 

^ X863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhood in Cd. Words 498 At Nancy 
in 1694 the Bjshop of Toul tried to compel the daustration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city. 

Clau*sular, a. Of the nature of a clause. 
x8iW Smart Walker's Diet. x86o Jowett Ess. ^ Rev. 
397 (Jlausular structure, 

t ClaU'Stile. Obs. rare, [a, F. dausule, ad. L. 
clausula an end, close, or clause, dim. of clausa : 
see Clause.] A little clause. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 1. iii. 16 Thilk Htil now rehercid 
clausul, Luk vj*’. c. Ibid. 441 The Myddil Clausul dosid be- 
twixt these now rehercid (Jlausulis, X590 Swinburne Treat, 
Test, Pref., Sundrie sorts of bookes ; as lectures, councels, 
tracts, decisions, .dausules, common opinions, 
t ClatFSure. Obs. Also 5 clawser, 6 claw- 
sure, clawesure. [ad. L. clausura closing, bar- 
rier, f. claudtre to Close : cf. closure.} 

1 . The action of closing or enclosing, Closure. 

<71440 Promp. Parv, 8o Clausure or clos (1499 dawser), 
Clausura. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa n, vi. 42 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, &c. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
III, H. 282 The dispute ..protracted the clausure [of the 
conclave]. 

2 . Closed or shut up condition. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) yohn xx. 10 Note in T. Cartwright, 
Confui. Rhetn. N. T. (1618)243 He also came out of his 
mothers wombe, the clausure not sturred. 1669 Woodhead 
yif, Teresa 11, v. 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Austeri- 
ties. <2x7x4 Geddes (J.), In some monasteries the severity 
of the Clausure is hard to he born. 18x5 Southey Sir T. 
Mare (*829' H. "yyi In this respect the clausure is complete. 

333 There IS no vow, no clausure. 

"b. Med. Impertbrated (or clogged, obstructed) 
condition of any canal or cavity in the body. 

1585 Lloyd Trens. Health I ij, Gume of a Peache .. 
openeth the inward dawesures of the breste. 

3 . An enclosed place, an enclosure, a close. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clii. (1495)704 Wythin 

the dosynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 Munch. 
Court Leet Records (1885) II. 246 One clausure of land 
called Shiponley. 

4 . That which encloses ; an enclosure ; a bar. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 254 He hath broken the clau- 

sures of deth.^ 1460 Capgrave Chron. 237 Alle clausures of 
wodis thei distrewed. 1511 A bp. Warham's Visitation in 
Brit. Mag. XXXII. 41 The clausure of the churchyard in 
the north side lacketh reparation. 1669 Woodhead St. 
Teresa n. xv. 11 x, I made them begin the Walls, to the end 
it might have such Clausure, as was fitting. 

6. An enclosing case or cover. 

1564 EECON.(4<7/^<2/'CA?7Jrif<^H?/zf/c>^!r. (1844) 521 Old rottew 
hones or reliques of saints . . in precious shrines and costly 
clausures. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist. 1. xiii, Thou shalte 
presente to August hand my hokes in dawsure tyed- 
Clatlt (kl9t), sb. Sc. and north, died. [Goes 
with Claut V. ; perh. related to claw or claught. 
(It might possibly represent an OE. '^dawet from 


CLAUT. 

€lav-an to Claw. Cf. Sievers, Miscell. f. Ags. 
Gramm. § 246.)] 

1 . A grasping hand, a clutcli. 

1697 W. Cleland Poems 38 For blew bonnets they leave 
non, That they can get their clauts upon. 

2 . An instrument for raking or scraping, as a 
hoe, mud-scraper. Cimits : hand-cards for wool. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1880 A nirim ^ Down Gloss. (E. D, S.), 
Ciaut, a .strong rake for raking up mire or rubbish. 

3 . A handful, a rakeful, a scraping. 

1793 Burns o' the 3 Iill i, She has gotten a coof wi' a 
claut o’ siller. 1818 Scott PoO Roy xvii, ‘ You might have 
.. heard an excellent discour.se.’ ‘Clauts o’ cauld parridge', 
replied Andrew. 

Claut (kl§t), V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
clat;(0, elawt. [See Claut rA (It might possibly 
represent an OE. ^claweitan, f. clawet; see prec.").] 
To scratch, claw, rake, scrape out, extract with 
claws, or the like. 

1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (iSSsl 30 This oxx 
. .regardet nocht [the dogs] hot walde elate him with his 
cluifes. 1674 Ray JSf. Country IVds. 14 ToCletiit^ to scratch, 
to claw. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1790 A. Wilson jS’Agj 
Tailor Wks. (1846) 45 Soon as ilka dish was clautet. 1823 
J. Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay 65 (Jam.) Here is four 
pound. May it do nae guid to him who clawts it out o’ the 
widow's house. 1876 Mid Yorksh. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Clawiy 
to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clawtingt a bufifeting, where the fists and fingers 
are engaged. 

Glauwe, obs. form of Claw. 

TCIa'Val, a. and sh. Anaf. Obs. [?a. OF. 
clavelj now claveaUy key-stone, etc,] 

A. adj. (?) Malar, 

1541: R. Copland Guydotis Q^test. Chirtirg.y The clauall 
bones . , are the bones of the eares wherunto are fastened 
y* inu.scles and cordes that couer the Jawes. 

B. sb, (See quot.) 

1541 _R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg.^ The .xij. 
place is on the fontyneiles vnder y® knee . . there as the 
lacert is dyuyded fro the lacert, and is made with rounde 
claualles with place for the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases of the legges. 

ClUTTUte (klF‘’v£’‘t), a. [ad. L. cldvat-tis^ pa. 
pple, of cldvdre to stud with nails or knobs (cf. 
Pliny //. N. ix. 36 ‘genus concharum clavatum’), 
f. cldvus nail. In sense 2 taken as f. cldva club (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 

ti. Studded with nails or knob.s, knobbed. Obs. 
166% Lovell Hist. Anim.^ Min. Introd., Fishes, .clavate, 
spinose, rough. 

2 . Chiefly Zool. and jPot. Club-shaped; thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) III, 126 Of the Sllphaa, 
or Carrion Beetles . . Their antennae are clavate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 183s Lindley httrod. Bat. {1868) I. 342 
The filament . . is thickest at the upper end, or clavate. 
Cla'Vated, [f. as prec. -i- -ED.] — prec. 

1:728 Woodward Fossils (J.), Clavated spikes of some kind 
of echinus. 

ClavatioXL (klav^**j9n). [f. Clavate, or its 
source + -ATION.] Clavate state or quality; s^ec. 
in A clavate articulation, Gomfhosis. 

ClaTato-, comb, form of Clavate : as in da- 
vaio-ekngaUf -turbrnate. etc. 

31848 Dana Zoo^ik. 370 Clavato- turbinate. Ibid. 671 
Branches subterete, clavato-elongate. 

t Clave Obs. [ad. L. cldva knotty stick, club, 
scion.] A knotty branch, scion, graft, 

£•31420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 4x5 In March orenge is sette 
in sondry wyse. .in bough, In branches and in clave. 

f Clave Obs. [? ad. L. cldvis key, bolt,] 

fl. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvi. xl, The leaves of the dores be- 
longing to this temple . . stood foure yeres glewed in the 
clave [in glutims compagme\. 

2 . Naut. (See quots.) 

1794 Rigging «§• Seamanship 1 . 151 Cla’oe, a stool . . sup- 
ported by 4 legs ; the top 6 feet long, 2 or 3 feet ■wide . . ra 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes. Ibid. 153 The blocks are. .jambed up. .with 
wedges in a clave, 

3 . (See quot) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Clavsy the handle, or the part of a 
pair of small balances by which they are lifted up in weigh- 
ing anything. 

Clave, pa. tense of Cleave v. 

11 Clavecin (klmwz' sin). Mus. [F. clavecin^ ad. 
med.L. clamcymbaliim or It. damcembal&z see 
Clavicymbal.] The French name of the harpsi- 
chord : sometimes used by English writers. 

1819 Pantologia^ Clavecin (Fr.l, in music, a harpskhord- 
i88i A. J, Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavecin had been made in the cla-vichord 
shape, and called Spinet. 

Hence Ola-veciaist [a. F. davecmiste\ a player 
on the clavecin. 

2865 Hullah Transit. Period Music The sudden in- 
disposition , . of the Clavecinist, gave him [Handel] an op- 
portunity. 1868 Browning RingSf Bk. 1 , 1. 1209 As.. Clave- 
cinist . . debarred his instrument Yet thrums. .With desperate 
finger on dumb table edge. 

Claved, tt. Her. =Clavib, 

2830 in Robson. 

Clavel (klse'vel). Ohs. exc. Forms : 7 

clavie, 7, 9 clavy, 9 clavey, 7- clavel. [a. OF, 
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davel, now daveau, keystone of an arch, wedge- 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like ; =Pr. 
clavel f Cat. dcevellt It. chiavello i—'L. '^cldvellus 
dim. of cldvtis nail, peg, clinching instrument] 

1 . The lintel over a fire-place; esp. a beam of 
wood so used, the mantel. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 13S a. The hewed ston^ of 
the windowes, dowres, and clavels, pluct out to serve private 
buildings. i6ti Coryat Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clauy and jeames that euer I saw. 2753 Boulase in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII, 91 The lightning had left a mark 
quite cross the clavel of the kitchen-chimney. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Clavel, a mantel-piece. West. Called also . . 
clavy. 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Worddk. s.v.. Would 
you like to have a arch a-turned or a clavel? Ibid. The 
Holmen Clavel Inn. 

2 . Comb., as clavel (clavy-) -board, -piece, 
-tack, == mantelpiece. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Clavel . . called also . . clavy-piece. 
Clavel-tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
186a Barnes Rhymes in Dorset Dial. 1 . 136 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer father’s spurs, an' gun, an’ sword. 

t Cla'vellated, a. Obs. [f. med.L. cldvelldt-us 
{cineres clavellati, clavati, lJu Cange), OF. claveUe, 
ill cendre claveUe, mod. F. cendre gravelie, lit. 
‘granulated ashes’, which Littre takes as the 
proper form: but on phonetic grounds this is 
doubtful.] 

1 . in Clavellaied Ashes: ‘Potash of superior 
quality obtained from the dried and calcined lees 
of wine, for the use of dyers’ (Godefroy). 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' ArcMdoxis n. 58 Of the Alkali of the 
Ashes, .we make a clavellated gnawing Salt. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. ii. 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ashes are no- 
thing else but the calx of the Lees of Wine, etc., etc. a 1733 
Arbuthnot (J.), Air, transmitted through clavellated ashes 
into an exhausted receiver, loses weight. 

2 . [as from cldva club] Shaped like a little club. 

1713 Derham Phys.-^Theol. viii. iv. 402 The lamellated 

Antennae of some, the clavellated of others. 

Claver (kl<?i'vaj), Sc. Sind. north dial. Also 
claiver. [See Claver v.^’\ Idle garrulous talk, 
to little purpose, or with little sense ; an idle stoiy, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

(? <2 1689 in Scott Old Mort.yCx. When I was entering 

life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers, and 
now I am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ 
wi’ his knocks. 1722-30 Ramsay Parrot, Delighted with 
their various claver. 1787 Burns Attsw. Gndew. Wauchope- 
House i, Wi' claivers, and haivers, Wearing the day awa. 
2829 Carlyle Early Lett. iNorcon) I. 230 1 'liis is all claver, 
but it pleases oneu 1822 Scott Pirate 11 . 180 'I'o carry 
clashes and clavers up and down. Mod. Sc. ‘ Muckle claver 
and little corn,' said of pulpit eloquence that lias little 
edifying in it ; with pun on claver, clover. 

•f Cla*ver, sb.'^ Obs. rare. [? Meant for Clavier, 
though hardly in the same sense.] 

2598 Sylvester Du Barf as 11. 11. iv. Colnmnes (2605)1. 493 
Where, as by Art one selfly blast breath’d out From pant- 
ing bellowes, pa.s.seth all-about Winde-Instruments ; enters 
by th' under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 
Maister quauers. 

Claver, obs. form of Clover. 

Claver, sbA, obs. form of Cleaveks. 

+ Cla’ver (klae*voi), V.t Obs. exc. dial. Also 
5-6 cleuer. [First found in 13th c. ; cf. Da. 
klavre to climb, clamber, and mod.Du. klaveren, 
kleveren, LG. klauern, in same sense ; ON. had 
klifra to climb. All these are regarded as frequen- 
tatives, from the vb.-root klif-, Miv-, in OTeut. 
klit- to stick, adhere, hence to climb. Cf. also 
ME. deafer, OE. clifer, claw, talon.] intr. To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
=« clutch, claw.) 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 202 Hwe^er Jxe cat of helle clauredeeuer 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid hiseleafres, hire heorte heaued. 
? £2 1400 Morte Arth. 3325 Twokynges ware clymbande, and 
clavei-ande one heghe. 1423 Jas, I. King's Q. clix. A quhele, 
on quhich cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye. 1647 M. Hudson Div, Right Govt. Ep. Ded. i Sub- 
jects are clavered up into the Kings I'hrone, and the King 
debased below., a free-born subject. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Clawer, to clamber. 

Claver (kl^-voi), v.^ Sc. and mrih. dial. [Of 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are Gaelic 
clabaire, clabhraichean babbler ; also obs. Du. 
kalaberen ‘inter se in utramque partem de variis 
rebus otiose suaves iucundosque sermones con- 
ferre ’ (Kilian) ; and Ger. klaffern, kUiffern, * gar- 
rulare’, to chatter, blab, (‘viel schweigen ist 
kunst, viel klaffern bringt imgunst ’). The last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not e^y to conceive 
how, being a High German word, it could have 
been adopted in Scotland XT 1600,] 
intr. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate, 

£21605 [see Clavering). £22715 Sc. Pastils (i868> 395 
When ye clatter then, and daver, Ye sprinkle all their necks 
with slaver. 2815 Scott Guy M. xxii, ‘ Clavering about 
tbae auldwarld stories^’ 2818 — Hrt. Midi, xx, ‘ A worthy 
minister, as gude a man - . a.s ever ye heard claver in a 
pu’pit.' 1850 James Old Oak Chest III. 24 ‘ I'm no given 
. to clavering of other people's concerns.' Whitby Gloss. 
(E, D. S-\ C/a:zwr, to contend, to chatter. 

Hence Claverer, one who clavers, a babbler; 
i Clavering' ppl. a. 


ClaAVICITLAH. ' 

1606 ti'. Rollock on 2 ThesS. 140 rJam.)Busie bodies, clauer- 
ers, and pratlers. a 1605 Mon-igomerie Fly ting Oi.’j An 
clauering cohoobie. 172a 30 ILvmsay A£2W<f5', Clock ^ Dial, 
Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, vii, ‘ A lang-tongued clavering wife.’ 2822 — Nigel 
V, K. Tames: Haud your clavering tongue. 

t Cla'vestocl:. Obs. [f. Cleave 2/. -i- S tock.] 
A chopper for cleaving wood. 

2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 A elauestock and rabetstock, 
carpenters craue, and seasoned timber, for pinwood to haue. 
1688 R. Holme Alwxc'wo' III. 244/1 In the Farmers House 
.. [have] Clavestook, Rabbet Stock, a Jack to saw upon, 
and Pinwood Timber. 

Clavey, var. of Clavel. 

da'viaitnre. [ad. Ger. klaviatur, repr. L. 
type '^cldviatura, f. cldvis key : cf. OF. £laveurel\ 
The key- board of an organ or pianoforte. 

2882-3 Schaff Emyd. Rel. Knowl. IL 1702 The pedal 
claviature was not invented until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

t Clavicliord (klsevik/jd). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 clavy-, 5-9 clavicord(e, 8-9 elavi- 
cb-ord. davkordo {¥\ono\ Got. kiavichord, 

ad. 15th c. L. davichordium (in Rules of Minne- 
singers), f. cldvis + chord, string. In 

1 5-1 6th c. usually plural impair of) clavichords. 
See also Clarichoed. 

It. clavicordo, Sp. clavicordio, Fr. clavicorde are the 
spinet ; our clavichord is in these iangs. manicordo, -cordio 
-corde.l 

A musical instrument with strings and keys ; in 
its developed form resembling a square pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on the 
strings of ‘tangents’ or small brass wedges at- 
tached in upright position to the back of the keys, 
2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clauycordes were. 2502 Privy Purse E.xp. Eliz. York 
(1830)41 A straungier that gave the Queue a payre of clavy- 
corde.s. 1632 Sherwood Coigr. Diet., Clauicords, comme 
Claricords. 2724 Stukeley xnMein. ^1882) 1 . 75 Making a 
clavichord with Jews trumps instead of strings. 2740-61 
Mrs. Delany ^ Corr. (i86x) III. 4i4_Mary is now 
practising the clavicord, which I have got in the dining- 
room. 1769 Barrington Mozart in Phil. Trans. LX. 64 
Thi.s great musician began to play on the cla'vichord when 
he was but seven years of age. 1803-29 Burney in Rees Cyd. 
s. V ClavicordCh. \ Hearing the incomparable Emanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. 1888 Hii’Kins 
Mus. Instr. xxxiv, The clavichord is, without que.stion, the 
earliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
veloped from the monocnord, used for teaching singing in 
monasteries and church schools. It appears to have come 
into use in the second half of the 14th century. 

Clavicrtliern. = Clavicytherium. 

2855 Browning Men ^ Worn. u. Heretic's Trag. xgg Grace 
of lute or clavicithern. 

Clavicle^ (klae-vik’l). [ad, L. cldmcula (in 
i6th c. F. clavictde) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of a door, dim. of cldvis 'kty: in medX. ‘collar- 
bone according to Littre ‘ because it was com* 
pared to the key of a vault, or, as others think, be- 
cause its form is that of the ancient bolts ’.] 

1 . A nat. The collar-bone, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, forming part of 
the pectoral arch. In birds the two clavicles are 
united at their lower extremities into one bone, 
the furculum or ‘ merry-thought 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 392 These Clauicles on either 
side fasten the shoulder blade to the brast-bone. Ibid, gor 
These nerues run vnder the clauicle or cannell bone. 1685 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1. i. 8. 1854 Hooker 
Hitnal. Trnis. r. iv, 99 To ease their aching clavicles- 
1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., The clavicle is absent, among Mam- 
mals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
; Rodentia. 

Sot. A tendril, clasper, cirrus, Obs. 

1725 Sloane Jamaica IL 158 It climbs .. like Ivy, with 
broad and soft clavicles. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes App. 
316 Clavicles, Claspers, or Tendrils, are the young Shoots 
of creeping scandent Plants. 

■fS. Conch. The upper part of a spiral shell. Obs. 
[17SS Genii. Mag. XXY. 31 Clavictde, the pyramidal in- 
terior and exterior part of a twisted, or spiral shell, begin- 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit. Some- 
times called the head.] 1774 (jOldsm. Nat. Hist J1862) 
II. IV. iv. 358 Freshwater shells want . • solidity . . their cla- 
vicle as it IS called is neither so prominent nor so strong. 

t Cla'vicle Obs, rare, [ad. L. type *ddvi- 
, cuius, dim. of clavus nail, wart, com.] A wart. 

1662 Lovell Hist A nim. «§• Min, 104 The liquour thereof, 

' applied helps clavicles in the hands. 

' Olavicorn (klm-vik^m). Ent. [ad. mod L. 
i cldvicorn-is, f. cldv-a club + corn~u horn.] Club- 
horned : applied to a subsection of pentamerous 
beetles, Clavicomes, hairing club-shaped antennae. 

[1837 Penny Cyd. VII. 244/2 Clavicornes.'} 2860 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Clavicomis, club-homed, .clavicorn. 

Clavicular (klsevi-kizzlai), a. [f. L. cldvicul-a 
-f -AR : c£ F. davictdaird\ 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to a key. Obs. 

2657-96 in Phillips. 2692 in Coles. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the clairicle or collar-bone. 

1824 Sir A. Cooper Dislocations ^ Fractures 

The clavicle is joined to the first rib by a clavicular costal, 
or.. rhomboid ligament. 2878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
479 The clavicular origin of the pectoral muscle. 1882 Syd, 
Soc. Lex., C lavicular artery, a small branch of the acromio- 
thoracic artery, which supplies the subclavius muscle. 
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Hence CSlavi-CTilarly 

j'BS& Cct^seirs Fafft. Ma^. Dec. 14/1 The important point 
in breathing is to do so diaphragmaticaliy and not clavicu- 
larly~i. e., to_ employ deep breathing, and to avoid all 
tendency to raise ths shoulders, 

t Clavicula*rious, a. Ohs.-^ [ad, 'L.cidvicu- 
Idrius.'] 

1656 Blount Closso^,, Ciavicularions, of or pertaining 
to a key : so 1^93 in Coles. 

Clairiciilate (klavi*ld2?l<?t), a [f. L. ddvi- 
cul-a ■ -ATE ^ : in mod. ¥. claviculi.] a. Anat. 
Provided with clavicles or collar-bones, b. JSot. 
Having tendrils Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 
t Clavrciller. Obs. [AFr. ad. L. cldviculd- 
rim key-keeper, f. cldvicula^ dim. of cldvis key : 
see -AK.] A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 Bokenham (1835) 28 Sergius was unyversel 

clavyculer Of holy cherche. 

Glavicylinder. Mm, [f. L. ddm-s key + 
Cylindek.] a musical instrument invented by 
Chladni. 

1880 G rove Diet, Mus. s, v. Chladni^ The Clavi-cylinder. . 
was like a square pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octaves. ^ The sound was produced by friction from a single 
glass cylinder connected with internal machinery, by which 
the diferences of the notes were produced, 1888 Stainer & 
Barrett (ed. 3) s. v. 

+ Clavicymbal (klsevisi mbal). Mzts. Ohs. exc. 
Idist, Forms : 5 clani-, 6 clawesymballe, 7 
elaveeymbal, 9 elavicimbal, -cymbal, and in 
It. form clavicembalo, [ad. med,L. ddvicym- 
hahem, -cymbolum (in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eberhard Cersne, 1404), f. ddvis key 4- cym- 
balum Cymbal. In It. davicembalo, gravicembalo 
(both ill Florio\, F. davedn (Cotgr, davessin, 
OF. dave€hinholm\f Ger. davizimbel, perverted 
klaffenzimmer. See also CbARiCYMBAL, Clavecin.] 
An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instrument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by means of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks. 

1493 Will 0/ Ctyff (Somerset Ho.), My Clauysymballes. 
1506 Will, of (Somerset Ho.', A payre of 

Clawesymballes. 1656 Blount Clavecymbal, a 

pair of Virginals, or Claricord.s. 1864 Engel Mus. Anc. 
Nat, aa The German clavicimbel .. was a kind of spinet. 
1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 367 Mattheson 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
1880 Ibid. s. V. Cembalo^ The dulcimer, or cembalo, with 
keys added, became the clavicembalo. 

II Clavicsrtherinm (kimwisiJiIoTi^m), Mm. 
[Better davidtherium, med.L., f. ddvis key + 
Cither.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, being really an upright spinet. 

[iSii NvsxiXiViQ, Musica geiuiseht (Basel), Claviciterium. 
x6ii M. PRaJTORius Syniagnt. Music. tWolfenbiltteb II. xli, 
Clavicytheriura.] 1819 Pantologia. Ill, Clavzcyiderum, 
the clavichord, i860 Rimbault Pianoforte 28 The clavi- 
cytherium, or keyed-cithara. 1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove 
Diet. Mus.f Clavicytherhm^ an upright musical instrument 
allied to the horizontal harpsichord and spinet. x888 — 
Mus. Inst, Plate vi. Named Clavicytherium by the earliest 
writer on musical instruments, Virdung. .who gives a draw- 
ing of one. It is in fact a spinet set upright. 

Clavie, a. Her. [a. ¥. dave Littre), f. L. 
ddvis key.] Key-shaped. Also Clavied a. 

1573 Bossewell Amtorie^ ^iya, The held is gules, a Crosse 
doble clauie d’ Argent. This Crosse ought to be figured as 
a double warded key. 

Clavie, var. of Clavel. 

II Cla'vier. [F. davier, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L. type ddvidriusy f. r/ri'wj key), hence key- board. 
Thence, Ger. davier, klavier} Dm. klavier^ Da. 
klaveer, Sw. klaver.’\ 

1 . The key- board or set of keys of a musical 
instrument. (Cf. Claver jA- ) 

1708 Motteux Rabelais 'e. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of 
Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scammony. 1835 
Browning Master Hugues iii, I looked up and surveyed, 
O’er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes Whence you still 
peeped in the shade. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove 
Mus_. I. 485 Communication established between the 
claviers of an organ and the sound-board pallets. 

2 . (klavi9*r). A general German name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord ; later, the pianoforte. Also attrib. 

1845 E. Holmes Mozart 13 [Mozart] having commenced 
composition without recourse to the clavier. 1880 Libr. 
Umv. Knoiul W. 91 [Bach's] numerous works, .written for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier (the piano of that day), 
1883 Athen^um 21 Mar. 385/2 Four of the clavier concertos 
. .were given with the aid of a small but select orchestra. 
t'8S6 Acadejuy 22 May 371/2 The eminent pianist will., 
play, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. 

Hence Clavierist, a player on the clavier. 

184s E. Holmes Mozart iii Becch6 [was] a celebrated 
clavierist of the day. 

Claviform (kl0e'vi^im),>. It h. ddva club 
-f-FOBM: cf. ^.damfomte.'] 

1 . Having the form of a club ; club-shaped. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 94 Claviform . . is composed 
of club-shaped parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
extremities. Example, Compact black ironstone. 1836 
Todd Cycl, Anat. 1 . 703/1 The foot . . is claviform when it 
IS thicker at its extremity than at its base. 1873 W. Hough- 
ton Sk. Brit, Insect. 87 The claviform stigma. 


2 . [f. L. ddvus^ Nail-shaped. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

tClaviger I^klse-vidgai). Obs. [a. L. ddviger 
carrying a key or a club, f. ddv-is key or ddv-a 
club -f -ger."] One who carries a key, a key-keeper. 

1606 Bp. Barlow Serm. (1607) B 4a, The great claumer of 
heauen, which hath the key of Dauid. 1713 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea Introd., You are appointed to secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc, and to be one of the Clavigers thereof. 

Clavi’gerous, a. [See prec. and -ous. j a. =* 
prec. : Bearing a key or keys. b. Club-bearing. 

a. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. Hence 1693 in Coles. 

b. 1730-36 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Claviole (klse viiJul). Mm. [f. CLAViskey-f- 

VioL.] A keyed viol, the name given to a musical 
instrument. It was played on with finger-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting like the violin bow. 

Pantologia^ Clavicle , invented by a Mr. J. I. 
Hawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibited his instrument in 
America about seven years ago ; when it was considered, 
by musicians, as equal in power to fifteen violins, tenors, 
and basses. .A more detailed account, .may be seen in Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Retrospect [1805-15]. A. J. Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 639 The CIaviol..was in form 
like a cabinet piano. 

Clavipalp (klse-vipaelp). Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
ddvipalp'Us, f. dav-a a club palpus the soft palm 
of the hand, mod. a feeler ; cf. F. davipalpe.'] A 
member of the Clavipalpi, a family of tetramerous 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the terminal joint of the palpi. Also as adj. 

II Clavis (kl^i yis). [L. ddvis. 1 

1. lit. A key. 

1649 Jek. Taylor Gt. Exemp, iii. xviii. no Christ himself 
would have given a Clavis, and taught the Church to un- 
Uck so great a secret. 1731 Chambers Cycl.^ ClaviSy some- 
times_ used in English writers. ^ a 1839 Galt Demon of 
Destiny ii 14 The pond'rous clavis of some torture cave. 

2 . fig. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Phillips, Clavis, an Exposition of hard words, or 
. . feigned names. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, and mod. 
Diets. 

Clavolet (klse'viHiit). Ent, rare. [Diminutive 
f. L. ddva club : of abnormal form (for davulei).^ 
The club-shaped end of the antennse of insects. 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 518 In those flies whose 
antenn® terminate in a bristle, the clavolet is represented 
by the bristle, 

Clavnle (klje-viwl). Bot. Also in L. form, 
[ad. L. ddvula, dim. of ddva club.] The elongated 
claviform portion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Treas. Bot.). 

llClavus (kl^i v»s). [L. ddvm nail, wart, 

tumour.] The disease Ergot which affects rye and 
other grasses. Hence Cla’visai. [cf. It. davismd] 
* Ergotism {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

Clavy, another form of Clavel, q. v. 

Clavyd, obs. pa. t. of Claw v. 

Claw (klph sb. Forms : i dawn, 2 clan, (3 
pi. ciawe, clawrwess 4 olauwe, (//. 

claaen), 4-6 clowe, 4-7 elawe, 5- claw. See 
also Clei. [OE. dawu (Ep. Erf. Corp. dauuo), 
obi. cases dawe. The quantity of the a is uncer- 
tain : if long, cldvou would be identical with OS. 
clduua (MDu. claeuwe, Du. klauw)^ OtIG. chldwa 
{MfiO. kldwe, kid, modG. dlaue), pointing to a 
type ^klSwd^, But Ormin has the a short, and 
this answers better to the form dawu ; an original 
type *klawd would also best explain the OHG. 
variant cklda^ chid (through cklaua, chlau). The 
OE. dawti. (the ordinary WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed from the oblique 
cases ; the original nominative type was dea (:— 
claUy daw-)y and cUo\ see Clee. (The ON. kl6 
is not identical ; it appears to be : belong- 

ing to the vb. kid-, kl6 : see next.)] 

1 . The sharp horny nail with which the feet of 
birds and some beasts are armed. Also applied 
to similar structures on the feet of insects, Crus- 
tacea, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 29 Clauuo [so Erf. zxiA CQrpz(s\, f 1000 
MixmcDram. ix. 28 (Bosw.) Nmgl o66e dawu, unguis, 
a xzpo OvolSr Night . 153 pu havest scharpe dawe. a 1300 
Body ^ Soul gjQ Irx Mafs Poems (Matz.) Scharpe clauwes, 
long nayled. 1400 Morte Arth. 783 To bataile he [a 
bear] bownez him with bustous dowez. ^-1440 Promp. 
Parv. 80 Claw or cle of a beste, ungula. C1330 Ld. Ber- 
ners AHh. Lyt. Bryt. (X814.) His nayie.s or dowes 
lenpr then a fote. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ly. ii. 43 His 
heiIgs . • shall hang out lor.th© Lions clawes* 3^664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 2 His [the Flea’s] feet are slit into daws 
or talons. 1833 Gosse Marine Zool. I. 155 (Porcelain 
crabs) First feet very long and slender with long claws. 

D. ‘ The foot of a beast or bird, armed with 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-fish * 
(J.). This is only a loose use, arising out of such 
phrases as in its claws, with tis claws, etc. 

a xr^ Phoenix 277 tGr.) Fenix fyres lafe dam bidyppeh. 
1340 Ayenb. 6x Bodyes of wyfman, and tayl of uisssse, and 
claiien of arm 1390 Spenser i?. Q. n. viii. 50 As a Bittur 
dawe. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 470 If you tear off a claw from a live 


crab or lobster, it pushes out another. 1837 Wheweu. 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) !• ^4^ The southern claw of Cancer. 
1 2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided, Obs. Cf. Clee. 

ciooo Alfric Lev. xi. 3 Pa nytenu he hira dawe todielede 
beoj?. iTXzoo Ormin 1225 Oxe gaj? o dofenn fot &; shmdehh 
hise dawwess. 1533 Coverdale Deut. xiv. 6 Euery beest 
that deuydeth his dawe, ik cheweth cudd, shal ye eate. 
Neueitheles these shal ye not eate . . that . . deuyde not the 
hoffe in to two clawes. 1544 Phaer Regini. Lyfe (1560) 
lijb, Goates clawes brent and poudred, .or in stede of it 
shepes clawes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min. 109 
With claws like a Cow ; but quadrifide. 

3 . fig. (Chiefly in phr. in one's claws, etc., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in one^s 
possession or power.) 7'o pare the claws 0 / is sl 
common phrase resting immediately on sense i, 
but usually fig. in use. 

c X386 Chaucer Man of Laids T. 356 Me fro the feend 
and fro his dowes keepe. 1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 185 
After that he had aspired to principalitie, and had caught 
governeraent within his clawes. 1617 I-Iieron IVks. (1619-20) 
II. 221 So subtill is the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
when hee hath once got in his claw. 1664 Butler Hud. 
II. ii. 282 What’s justice to a man, or laws, That never 
comes within their claws? 1790 Cowper Lett. 26 Nov., 
I am happy that you have escaped from the daws of Euclid. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. i/i To draw the teeth and pare 
the daws of the Peers. 

4 . ‘Sometimes a hand, in contempt’ (J.). 

1377 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) i. 151 Some of them 
doo suffer their iawes to go oft before their dawes. X851 
Hawthorne Snow Image, etc., Gt. Snow Face, A yellow 
daw — the very same that had clawed together so much 
wealth — poked itself out of the coach- window. 

5 . h'ansf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 
sembling a claw; e.g. a curved iron with sharpened 
extremity for grappling or tearing ; the back part 
of a hammer head curved and cloven, or any 
similar tool for extracting nails ; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand ; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, etc. 

c 1000 riELFRic Horn. 1. 542 (Bosw.)Sume wmron raid isenum 
dawum totorene. 1533 Coverdale fer. xvii. i Youre 
synne . . is . . grauen . . with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamant dawe. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xxix, i. 
355 After they had beene sore tormented with clawe.s \un- 
gMibus\ 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703 124 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of the Hammer. 1707 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Horse-.shoe, with Claws down- 
ward. 1816 J, Smith Panorama Sc. Ari l, Hammers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, with daws. 1823 J. 
Badcock Doih. Amusem. 203 A stand with three daws. 
1831 W. P. Snow Lrfil, Arct. Seas xii. 136 To hook the 
iron claws on to the outer edges of the ice ahead. 

6. Bot. The narrow sharpened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached. 

^ 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ii. 28 Each of these petals 
IS fastened to the receptacle . . by a narrow pale part which 
is called unguis, or the claw. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
I. ii. § 4 f 7 (X.) In . . R. CEillet, . . the petals consist wholly of 
daw. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, I. 6 The upper large 
of the petal is termed the limb, and the lower the claw. 

7 . [f. Claw v.] An act of clawing. To make a 
daiv to windward (Naut.) : ~ Claw. v. 7 . 

1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842 VI. 19 If the friends 
of the Charter only had the grace of seamanship, there would 
be a noble opportunity to make a daw to windward out of 
the misery the War-wnigs have plunged themselves into. 

8 . attrib. and Comb,, as daw like adj. ; claw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifurcated 
claw for drawing spikes; claw-feet, [attrib.) 
having feet with or like claws ; claw-footed < 2 ., 
having claws on the feet ; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a claw for extracting nails ; claw-ham- 
mer coat {colloq.), a tail-coat for evening dress ; 
claw-hand, a condition incident to some diseases, 
in which the wrist is extended and the fingers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles ; a 
hand thus affected ; t claw-poll, a flatterer, toady 
(cf. Claw-back); claw-screw, a screw with a 
clawed head ; claw- table, a one-legged table with 
claws (see sense 5 ) ; claw-tailed a., having a tail 
resembling a claw. 

x823 Mechanic’s Mag. No. 18. 274 A *daw.feet pillar or 
^and. 1667 R. Hope 11 Mar. in Calendar State Papers 
Green), '*^Claw-footed like a dog. 1838 O. 
W. Holmes Aut. BreaM.-t. \x88'g^ 19 Claw-footed chairs. 
1709 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) C cciij b, A ■‘‘claw- 
hammer used_ by shipwrights. 1879 Kingston Austral. 
Abroad i. 7 1 he tails of his '“claw-hammer coat drag on the 
pound, ^x887 F. Ford in Mag. Art Mar. 169/2 The ‘ claw- 
hammer coat (as the Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era. X879 
Smiles G, Moore, Any man who had a stick leg or a club 
foot or a claw hand thought himself fit to be a teacher, 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 615/2 Beset with .. “claw-like 
processes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 561 Certeine “Claw- 
*795 Herschel in PAzV. 

LA AAV. 366 “Claw-screws .. to confine and stretch the 
parts as they were seamed together. 1833 G. Porter Porce- 
lain efCLki. 93 Similar to the leg and feet of a “daw table. 
^37 S. PuRCHAs Pol. Flying-His. iri The “daw-tailed 
Humble-Bee. 

Claw (kl^), 21. Forms: I clawian, (clawan), 
3-4 clawen, 4-7 dawe (4-5 elowe, 5 clave, 
clove, 6 jfclawe), 6- claw. Pa, t. and pple. 
clawed (5 clavde, clovyd, 6 claud(e) ; str. pa. t. 
clew(e, clywe in 4-5 and mod. dial, (in sense 3). 
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Pn OE. in iElfric’s Grajn , : where r/awzV belongs 
to a weak clawian^ deriv. of dawa Claw : cf. 
OHG. chldwen, modG. klauen, klduen, ODu. 
^klatmian^ MDu. dotnven, doien, MLG. klouwen^ 
also MDu. daemven, T)Vl. klauwen, in same sense. 
But the OE. dawe implies a str. vb. dawan^ not 
found in the cognate langs. (The a in OE. is, 
as in the sb., of doubtful length.) In pa. ME. had 
generally daw{e)de^ mod. dawed ; but the strong 
dew is found in 14-1 5th c., app. only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Sc., which has also sometimes a pa. pple. 
dewn. (But strong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialectally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and its extensions were influenced by 
the ON. str. vb. kM (kiak-t klSgom), used 

in that sense only, but not known to be etymo- 
logically related : see Clob.] 

1 . trans. To scratch or tear with the claws, or 
{transf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument. 

jooo ^Elfric Gra-m. xxviil. (Z.) 170 Scalpo, ic clawe 
\p.r. clawige]. <*3:250 Owl .§• Night. 154 No J>u havest 
scharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht pat l>u me clawe. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 154 He [the catl wil. .Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 
Clawyn or cracchyn [1499 scratched 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health § 2^2 A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 25 If we cannot claw, then mast we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Mather in Eliot & Mayhew^ Tears 
Repent. C 3 b, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
clawed and broken up, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. viii. 
(1840) 162/2 , 1 have clawed the rascal : I have left the marks 
of ray nails in his impudent face. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, 

‘ I would claw down the tolbooth door wi’ my nails.’ 1884 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supp.^ 1$ Nov. 8/2 Five young 
kestrels, .clawing one another vindictively, 
b. To scrape. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 17 Contricioun. .patshal clawe 
hi cote of alkynnes filthe. 

2 . To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws. 

1557 [?Ld. Vaux] in Tottel Mlsc.^ (Arb, i;'3 For age with 

steyhng steppes, Hath clawed me with hi.s cowche [crowche]. 
s6o3 Shaks. Ham.v. i. 80 But Age. . hath clawed caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulh ^ Seh/. 90 That 
which claws away world from about them, would, ’tis like, 
wring out their Planethood from within thein. 1751 Mrs. 
Delany Lett. Mrs. Dewes 67, 1 was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 1819 Byron Juan i. cLxxxv, If at that mo- 
ment he had chanced to claw itf the sword], a 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval iv. (1869I 49 His hands .. .stretched out to 
claw other folks* money towards himself. 

b. intr. To lay hold with the claws or {transf.) 
hands ; to grasp or clutch («/, etc.) ; to scratch at. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvn. 188 Powere hem [the Angers] 
failleth To clucche or to clawe. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. vi, Sam and Andy, clawing for certain fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of consider- 
ing as hats. X863 Bates Nat. Amazons 11 . 57 [The sloth] 
raises his body . . and claws around in search of a fresh 
foothold. 1863 Kingsley Water-baF. v. (1878) 202 Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after him. 

8. trans. To scratch gently, apply friction with 
the nails, so as to relieve itching or irritation, 
promote calmness or clear-headedness, or soothe, 
(Now, the common sense in Sc. : thence ‘ to claw 
an auld man’s pow ' = to attain to old age.) 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 925 He clew the hor on the rigge 
. .He clewe him eft upon the wombe ; He fil adoun als a 
lombe. CX3B0 Sir Ferumb. 5339 Wanne )7e Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. ^1384 Chaucer //. Fame 
x-joz With that about y clywe {Bodley^ clew; Caxion^ 
torned] myn hede, ^1386 — Wife's T. 84 If eny wight 
wold claw us on the galle. c 14^ J. Russell Bh. Nur- 
ture 279 in Bubees Bk, (1868) 134 Youre bed ne bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as haughe ye sought. X532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and rubbe his forehead. 1572 N. Roscarrocke 
Prelim. Verses in Bossewell Armorie, The court brake vp, 
they claude their eares, & parted with a trice. 1597 Shaks. 2 
Hen. I V^ 11. iv, 282 Looke, if the wither’d Elder hath not his 
Poll claw’d like a Parrot. 1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 138 
(1862) I. 331 When he [Job] lay in the ashes, God was with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 Butler Hud. n. 
n. 74 Whether’t he a Sin To claw and curry your own 
Skin, 18x3 E. PiCKEN Poems II. 140 (Jam.) I. .claw, owre 
soon, an auld man’s pow. 
b. intr. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 93 He sitteth by the fire And 
clawe th on his bare shankes. 1862 Thornbury Turner 
315 The giant . . claws at his wound, and raises his suppli- 
cating hand to Neptune. 

t e. Phr. To daw where it doth not itch. Ohs. 
15x5 Barclay EMoges iv, (1570) Ciij/3, I clawe oft where 
it doth not itche, To see ten beggers and half a dosen riche. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. fSf Eplgr. (x86y} 70 Thou makest 
me claw where it itcheth not. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 A Herald, .vsed much this terme 
(sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually geuen to the French 
king,. [The latter] said somewhat sharply, I pray thee good 
fellow clawe me not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie. 
t 4 . fig. To daw the back of or to claw by the 
hack', to * stroke down *, flatter, fawn upon. So 
to claw ( a personas) toey to claw hy the sleeve. Ohs. 
dial. 

(71394 P. FI. Crede 365 Whou ]?ey curry kinges, & her 
hack claweb- C1460 Towneley Myst. 109 And do noght 
hut lakys and dowse hir toose, 1509 Barclay Shyp Folys 
(1874) II. 29 He loueth to beflatered and clawed by the sleue. 
1530 Palsgr. 349 He claweth my toe, il me gratigne le 
orteiL 41 154X Wyatt Wks. (i86x) xs^ ‘ Take heed of 
him that by the back thee claweth i * For none is worse 


than is a friendly foe. 1597 Hall Sat. 1. Prol. ti To 
claw the hack of him that beastly lives. 1881 [see 5]. 

■fb. So to daw the ears, httmour y^ic. : to tickle, 
flatter, gratify (the senses, etc.). Ohs. 

X549 CovERDALE Erasm. Par. 1st John 45 Certayne iug- 
glinges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 468/1 Yet those 
men . . would gladly haue their eares dawed with some vaine 
matter. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xvi. (1669) 64/2 The 
false Prophets pleasing words, with which they clawed 
Ahab’s proud humour. 1681 _R. I^estrange ApoL Proi. 
IV. ii. 124 They daw and gratifie the vanity and .ambition 
of the Monks. 

5 . Thence daw itself came to mean*. To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon, Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 984 Thus schaltou be clovyd alse 
With fykyl wordis & with false. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices 1. (1558) 41 Nor suffer ourselves to bee dawed with 
flatterye. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 1x641) 31/2 In 
courting Ladies, or in clawing Lords. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado I. in. 18, I must. .laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr, x. xii. 
39 Let no man.. claw himselfe with the discour.se of the 
nobilitie of his predece.^ors. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
in. 949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and daw the times 
abominations. 1703 J. Savage Lett. Antients xiv. 74, I 
shou’d seem to conspire with you, to daw one another. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. lE. D. S.), Claw, to flatter ; cringe 
to ; * toady . to ‘ claw the back ’ is the commoner form, 
b. Phr. Claw me and Til daw thee. 

1531 Tindale Expos, i John (1537) 72 We saye, dawe 
me, dawe y '. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 64 Claw 
me, and I will daw th^e : Winke at mine, and I will not 
see thy faults. 1637 Heywood Dialogues xiv. 228 These 
two betwixt them.sdves u.se Homers phrase, Claw me, I’le 
daw thee; Let’s live many dayes. 1653 Gataker Vind. 
Annot. Jer. 36 If he would, .claw Mr. Lihe a little, M. L. 
would claw him again. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVI 1 . 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey’s clawing his . , brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly, 
f e. intr. Const, upon, with. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 109 If they fawn and 
claw upon a man. <71645 Howell Lett. (1650' II. 52 Here 
it is not the stile to claw and complement with the king. 
1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. in. § 4 That I have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the other, 
d. To daw favotir to curry favour. Obs. or Sc. 

1814 Scott Wav. xi, ‘ Ane wha deserts his ain friends to 
daw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.* 

6. trans. To daw off : a. To get rid of (as an itch 
by clawing'i, to get free from, b. (-Sr.) To ‘get 
rid of’, ‘dispose of ’ (food) ; to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness ’ (Jam.). Obs. 

X514 Visit. Bp. Norwich in Tanner MS. 210. 46 (Bodl. 
Libr.h I shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt of a yere after. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 89 A 
stegmaticall Impresse, which our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to daw off againe. 1668 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all 11. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa {x8xx) VIII. 355 This ., is a grief, he 
declares^ that he shall never claw off. a 1769 Watty <5- 
Madge in Herd Collection (1776) II. 200 (Jam.) [He] clawed 
it aff most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7 . Natit. (intr.) ‘ To beat or turn to windward 
from a lee-shore, so as to be at sufficient distance 
from it to avoid shipwreck’ (Smyth Sailors 
Word~bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or from 
the shore, or absol.), quasi-trans. to daw it off. 
So (trans.) to daw the wind. 

41x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts n. (1704) 260/1 
Being near the Land and a Gale of Wind coming off from 
Sea. .a Ship cannot claw it off. Ibid. 302/1 They could not 
daw off the Shore. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 352 When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spurn and Winter- 
ton, they can hardly daw it of (as Sea men phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to daw the wind, or haul 
close to_ the wind. X772-84 Cook Voy. ixygo) IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 1833 Marry at 
F. Simple xv, We were forced to carry on at all risks, that 
we might daw off shore. 1837 — Dog-fiend v, We were 
off the TexeL.with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under storm canvas. 

'I' 8. To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands; to 
box, beat. Obs. exc. dial. To daw up his mittens : 
to give him the finishing stroke ( Gloss, to Scott). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, in. xvi. 52 He, counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, claweth the pope with his heeies. 
C 1690 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew, Claw'd-offi, lustily lasht, 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Song (1829) 43 The lads began to 
claw, then. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxiv, * He claws up their 
mittans*. Mod. Sc. I’ll claw your lugs ; I’ll claw his chafts, 
+ 9 . To daw away, off', a. to rate soundly, 
scold, revile. Obs. 

a 1704 R. Lestrange fj.), The^ jade Fortune is to be 
clawed away, if you should lose it. axqzq Bp. Nicolson 
L et. Fates (T.), Mr. Baxter .. daws off the episcopal party 
as a set of Cassandrian priests. i8iz C. K. Sharpe in Corr. 
(1888) I. 544 You should daw her off soundly in a note or in 
thepreface. 

f b. To complete or despatch with speed. Obs. 
or dial. 

X70X MikcE Fr. Diet., To claw it off, or daw it away . . 
fatre une chose cevee empressement, en fedre une pronte 
depiche : I dawed it off to-day, or I worked very hard, 
t Claw-back. Obs. exc. dial. One who claws 
another’s back (see Claw v. 4 ) ; a flatterer, syco- 
phant, parasite, ‘toady’. 

1549 Latimer 2«<? Serm. hef. Edw. F/ (Arb.) 64 These 
flattering clawbackes are original! rotes of all mischyue. 
1589 Warner Ehg.v. xxv, 125 [It] doth make thy Foes 

to smile. Thy friends to weepe, and Clawbacks thee with 


Soothings to beguile. 1658 Ussher Ann. m. 403 By the 
persuasion of some Claw-backs of the Court, a 1693 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais in. iii. 38 These are my Flatterers, . . my 
Clawbacks, my Saluters. xS8i Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Claw-bach, a flatterer ; parasite ; ‘ toad-eater 
b. attrih. or adj. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. iiox/i More regarding 
plaine meaning men, than claw-backe flatterers. 1655 Trapp 
Marrow Gd.Auth. (1868)830/2 His daw-back canonists tell 
him (and he believes it). 

[ Claw-baek v., imagined by Richardson, from 
a misquotation of Warner (see above, quot. 15S9, 
where R. clawback as a vb.), and uncritically 
copied by subsequent compilers.] 

Clawboard, Clawe, obs. ff. Clapboabb, Clove. 
Clawed (klgd),^. [f.CLAWj^.-f -ED2.] Having 
claws ;,m various senses ; see Claw .r^.). 

<7x300 K. Alts. 4969 Her honden .. Ben .. clawed after 
hound. x668 Wilkins i? ^<2/ C.^<2n 441 Beast .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. 1767 Phil. Trans. 
LVII. 189 The clawed pillar D. 'Bai.lau Hist. 

Lit. IV. IV. viii. § x6. 346 Quadrupeds, .hoofed and dawed. 
X843 Carlyle Past 4 P. (1858) 124 Dete.stable clawed 
hands. ^ 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. vii. 84 Petals, .clawed, 
xZ’]Z Ziemssen' s Cycl. Med. XIV. 121 The commonest de- 
formity is the so-called clawed hand. 

Clawer (kl9-9j). rare. [f. Claw v. + -er.] 
One who claws. (See the vb.) 

1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. 7 *. (1618) 587 
You are the pleasant dawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued hy the faith of others. 1613 Davies Mtise's 
Teares (1876) 9 (D.) The scopes Of all such dawers scratch 
for priuate ends. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 
129 An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law-Suits. 

Clawesure, var. of Clalsuee, Obs. 

Clawing (klp-iq), vbl. sb. [f. Claw + -iNG^.] 
The action of the verb Claw. 

1 . Scratching, scraping, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiii. (1495)278 A di-ye 
scabbe hath, .desyrynge of frotynge, rubbynge, cratchynge, 
and clawynge. c X475 Babees Bk. (1868) 4 Thurhe dowyng 
your flesshe loke yee nat rent. x<^qSt. Papers He7i. VIII, 
I. 233 His leg, by a little clawing . . is swelled and grevith 
him .sore. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. ii. 1 1668 10 Will 
. . patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing. 
X873 Miss Broughton Nancy \\\. ii. 31 Vick [the dog] Is 
sitting on my lap, making little impatient da wings at my 
defenceless countenance. 

Flattery. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 Ticleyngor clawing 
of adulacion. 1553 Grimald tr. Cicero's Offices 1600) 96 a, 
That selfe same clawing of the ^multitude, X639 Baker in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliii. 3 Pie can do no good upon 
me with fawning and clawing. 

Clawing (kl§'ig) , ppl, a. [f. as prec. -f- -mo 2.] 
That claws ; spec, flattering, fawning [obs.''). 

3^573 A.. Anderson Expos. Benedictns 65 b -T.), Using your 
clawing colour. X646 Buck Rich. Ill, 78 Some triviall 
clawing Pamphleteers, and historical parasites. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756' 32 To afford a credulous ear 
unto the clawing suggestions of fancy, 
tience Clawingly adv., flatteringly {ohs.). 

1566 Dvi.KnT Horace Sat. v. Db, lean tell them dawyngly. 

Clawless (klgies), iJS. [f. Claw -less.] 
Without a claw or claws. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 107 Fore-feet dawless. 

t Clawre. Obs. [Cf. Clbaere, Cliveb - claw, 
talon, and Claw,] =Claw. 

<7x325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1696 Ful gryrame dawres pat 
were croked and kene. 

Claw-sick, clansick. pfi Claw p Sick ; 
cf. Ger. klauenseucke foot-rot, and dial. dawdlL'] 
xzqj Ann, Waver L (Rolls) Generalis scabies ovium..a 
vulgo . . dicebatur clausick. 1296 in Hoaee Wiltsh., Mere 
208 Claysica. 1708 Phillips Clausick or Clansike, the Claw- 
sickness or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in Bailey, and in 
mod. Diets. 

Clay (kl^^), sb. Forms: i cl^^, 4 clai, clei, 
4-6 cloy, 5~6 eXaie, 5-7 claye, 6 cleye, kley, 4- 
clay. [Common Tent. : OE. dkg {k umlaut of a) 
corresponds to MDu. deie fern., MLG., LG., Du., 
and Ger. klei, OP^ris. klai, mo^.ldn'i.Mayfklaeyy 
pointing to an OTeut. "^klaijd- sXr. fern. (Gothic 
tj^& ^Maddja, ON. "^klegg, whence Da. klseg, kleg), 
i. verbal root kli- {klei-, klai-,) to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -ja. From same root came ^klai-moz, 
in OE. ddm, Cloam, earth, potter’s clay, with its 
vb, ^klaimjan, in OE. clkman ; see Cleam, Clam. 
Outside Teutonic, Gr. has 7X01-, 7X1-, in 7X016?, 
y\iur) sticky matter, y\ia glue, L. glu-s, glu-ten (u 
for earlier oi), OSlav. gUna clay, glinii mud.] 

1 . A stiff viscous earth found, in many varieties, 
in beds or other deposits near the surface of the 
ground and at various depths below it: it forms 
with water a tenacious paste capable of being 
moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
dried, and forms the material of bricks, tiles, 
pottery, and ‘ earthenware ’ generally. 

Clay consists mainly of aluminium silicate, and is derived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. The 
various beds are distinguished geologically as boulder, 
Kinuneridge, London, Oxford, Purbeck Clay, etc. Parti- 
cular kinds of clay are known as brick, fatty, fire, plastic, 
Porcelam, and potieVs clay ; pipe-clay, etc, 
c xooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 146 Sarnia, clgej. 
CX340 Cursor M. 11985 <Trin.) Of cley.. made he sparewes 
twelue. X382 Wyclif Wisdom xv, 7 Of the same clei he 
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made > .vesselis in to vse. c 1440 Promp. Fan* 80 Cley, 
argilla glis. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, 5 Whyte day and 
reed for to make pottes, crokkes . , and othir vessell. ^ 1502 
Arnolde Chron, uSii) 165 And stoppe diiygently his {an 
apple-tree’s] wannde wy th kley. 1577 B, Googe Heresbachy 
Hnsb. 11. {xs^&) 95 h. The Haseil Nuttes .. delighteth in 
daie. xS 99 Hakluyt Vay, IL 163 We have . . for spwring 
ourdothes earths and daies ; as Walkers day,. ^little in- 
ferior to Sope. Lond. Gas. No. 5416/3 Tobacco- 

Pipe-Ciay. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 49 r 10 Incumbered 
with stiff day. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

1 . 199 Trying experiments upon porcelain days. 1848 Mill 
PoL Econ. in. xvi. § 2 (1876) 346 Some soils, such as the stiff 
days, are better adapted for wheat. 1882 Geikie Text-hk, 
GeoL II. n. 81 Pure clay, .resulting from the alteration of 
felspars exposed to atmospheric influences, is white. 

D.^. with reference to properties and uses. 

1526 Pilgr.Perf. tW. de W. 1531) 294 Clogged in the daye 
and slj'me of vyce. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 2 
Quhile.s I stack in this daye, it pleased God to bring your 
Majestie hame. 1797 Godwin Enqtdrer i. viii. 74 The pupil 
is the clay in the nands of the artfflcer. X847 Tennyson 
Princ, vir. 312 Tho* he trip and fall He shall not blind his 
soul with clay. 

+ 2. In early use the tough, sticky nature of the 
substance appears to have fcen mainly in view, and 
the name was applied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the bitumen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 1611 * slime,’ * pitch Gen. xi. 3 , 
vi. 14 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2500 J)e flue gaue bale , . And fell to in a 
pitt o day. c 1325 G. E. Allit. P. B. 312 Cleme hit [the ark] 
with clay comly with-inne. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xi. 3 Thei 
hadden..tow3 cley [1388 pitche, 1611 slime] for syment. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. ¥em. Frol. ^ T. 260 Cley maad with 
hors or mannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. XS55 Eden Decades W. Ind. ' Arb.) 187 
The toughe cl eye of Babilon cauled Bitumen. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. 293 Claie made with horsse doong. 

3. Used loosely for: Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud ; esp. the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1080 pe bodi mith he na gat hide > . J>e 
day all vp be bodi kest, cx^ooSong Yesierd. 70 in E. E, P. 
(1862) 135 Vr careyns chaunged vndur clay. 1382 Wyclif 
yokn ix. 6 He spette in to erthe, and made cley of the spotle. 
IS3S Coverdale uSam. xxii. 43 Eiien as y* daye of the 
stretes wil I make them thyime. 1609 Ezu Woman in H um. 
I. i, in Bullen C?. PI. IV. 313 When the foole is clad in clay- 
1808 Scott Marm. in. xxxi. The falcon crest was soiled 
with clay. xSax Byron Cain ii. i, To sojourn With worms 
in clay. 

4. Earth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen. ii. 7 ) ; hence, the human body (living or 
dead) as distinguished from the soul ; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 402 A 1 gangand best . . And adara bath 
he wroght on clai. 1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 190 To 
what purpose then, doth vaine glory inflate and puffe up . . 
this brittle bottle framed out of clay? i6ir Shaks. Cytnb. 
IV. ii. 4 Ami. Are we not Brothers? Into. So man and man 
should be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie. 1707 
Watts Hymns^ H tippy the Hearty etc. v, Ere we quite for- 
sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 1742 Young Nt. 
Tk. L 128 This gross impediment of clay remove. 1798 
Ballads^ St. Pair, Purg. 5 Belike no living hands 
may pay This office to your lifeless clay, 1814 Scott Ld. 
of Isles IV. X, Well hast thou done, frail child of day ! a 1845 
Mrs. Bray Warleigk xiii. (1884) ps ‘ Dressing the clay ' — 
that is, decking the corpse . . with various flowers. X887 
Stevenson Underwoods n. ix. 109 They’re made of a com- 
moner day, I suppose, Than a gentleman like ma 

b. To moisten or wet one's day : to drink. 
{humorous.) 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 8a 3/1 We were moistening our 
Clay. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 72 p 9 To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking, a 1754 Fielding 
New Way f etc, n. ii, How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets his clay? 1864 Lowull Fireside Trav. 119 When 
his poor old clay was wet with gin. 

5. The application of clay in sugar-refining. Cf. 

Clay v. 3. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 320/2 Sugar, .which has gone 
through the operation of three clays. 

^hoTtioT day -pipe', see 9 . (yolloqi) 

[1859 Fairholt Tobacco (1876) 173 Such long pipes were 
reverently termed aldermen in the last age and irreverently 
yards of clay in the present one.] 1863 Ouida Held in 
Boif^idage X YiMkiy bird's-eye, smoked in days. 1871 Cal- 
VERLEY Verses ^ Tr.^ Ode Tobacco^ Jones.. Daily absorbs a 
clay After his labours. 

7. attrib. or as adj. Made or consisting of clay 
(AV., or in sense 4 , q.v.)* 

1523 Fitzherb. Htisb. § 10 Sowe thy peas vpon the cley 
grounde. 1530 Palsgr. 205 Clay wall, paroy dargille. 
1624-^ Bp. Hall Rem. Wks, (1660) 205 We. .maybe turned 
out of these clay cottages at an hours warning. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal 4 - Tvi. Faith (1845) 204 The weight of 
a saint's heaven and hell upon his own day-shoulders. 1673 
A. Walker Lees Lachrymans 13 The Clay Floor, Mud 
Wall, and Thatch. ^ 1843 Portlock Geol. 106 Clay galls or 
lumps . . occur occasionally in the sandstone. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chem.Techtol. 1 . 218 Clay .stoves are nece.s- 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. x886 
Stevenson Dr. Jekyll ii. 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through . . its clay continent ? 

8 . Comb a. attrib. * of or made of clay’, as day- 
hall., -bank, -bung, -dod, f-dol, -mortar, -plug, 
-soil, etc. b. ‘ pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay’, day-box, -cart, -pea ; (sense 4 ) -dream, 
-shadow ; c. objective, as day-burning ; d. instra- 
mental, as day-built, -daubed, -greased, adjs. j 


(sense 4 ) day-bound, -dimmed, -wrapped, adjs. ; e, 
similative, as day-colour, -coloured adj., -like adj. 

■ 1849 Amer. Phil Soc. V. 708 *Clay-baIls placed in the fire 
increased the amount of heat, 1839 Bailey F estus xiv. (1840) 
148 Thou wilt forgive, if *clay-bound mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art. 1768—74 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 229 Our 
*clay-built tabernacles. 1713 Lond. 4 r Country Brew. n. 
(1743) 141 The common but considerable l.oss that j nou- 
sands fall under by *Clay-Bungs. X87S Agrtc, Holdings 
Act iZtf 39 Viet. c. 92 § 5 *Ciay.burning, claying of land, 
liming of land. 1672-95 Brickmakerd Lament, xa Roxb. 
Ballads II. 474 A *clay cart they got- .And put Lambart in 
it. c 1300 Relig. Songs (1843) 73 Nu Udh the *clei clot al so 
the ston. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. (16x7) 160 Another 
doth weare *Clay-Colour. *659 ^ ulgar^ Errours censured 

5 Clay colour of old was sacred at N wtials. .and onely 
Red Sandals were in use . . but also *Clay-coloured Sbooes. 
^1325 E.E. Aim. P. B. 492 In J>at cofer bat watz *clay 
daubed. 1637 Rutherford Xerif. No. 84 (1862) I. 215 lhat 
it [our love] fasten not itself on these *clay-dreams, these 
clay- shadows, and worldly vanities ! x6^ Hiekon Wks. 

II. 276 When a man is so ^clay-like, so stifle to be wrought 
vpon. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 331 Red stiff 
clay-like loam, a 172a Lisle Observ. Htisb. 193 The ^nr- 
bage-grey, or popling-pea is much sowed in. .Somersetshire, 
and there called the *clay-pea. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 
104 The crucible is then stopped, by covering the mouth 
with tempered clay .. as soon as the *clay-plugs are suffi- 
ciently hard, etc. 

9 . Special comb. : clay-band, a thin stratum or 
band of clay ; hence clay baJid ironstone, an earthy 
variety of Chalybite, one of the commonest ores 
of iron ; elay-bank, a bank of clay ; see also, 
quot. ; elay-box (seequot.) ; clay-brained as., dull 
clod-pated ; clay-cut a., cut in or through clay ; 
clay-eater, U,S. (see quot.) ; clay-frame, a frame 
made of clay; applied to a human body (see 
sense 4) ; clay-iron, *a tool for crowding clay into 
leaky bore-holes* (Raymond Mining Gloss.); 
clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esp. argil- 
laceous hcematite; clay-kiln, a kiln for burning 
clay ; clay-loam, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of clay ; clay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in brick-making, etc. ; clay -mill, a mill 
for mixing and tempering clay ; clay-pan (Aus- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of clayey soil and 
retaining water after rain; clay-pie, a mud-pie; 
clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay 
(pipe-clay) ; clay-pit, a pit from which clay is 
dug ; f clay-post, applied to the human body ; 
clay-puddle, clay wrought with water to form a 
water-tight lining for reservoirs, etc. (see Puddle) ; 
clay-soil, soil composed chiefly or wholly of clay; 
clay- weed, the Colt’s-foot (Tussilago Farfara); 
f clay- work, work in baked clay; pottery, etc. 
See also Clay-gold, Clay-slate, Clay-stone. 

1833 Phartnac. Tml. XIH. 118 *Clay-band and ball iron- 
stone. 1851 Maynb Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, [A mare] of 
that dim-yeilowish colour known as clay-bank’. 1612 
Sturtkvant MeialUca {1854) 101 The Presse-moulde con- 
sisteth of these general parts, i. Two *clay-boxes. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen, IV, n. iv. 250 Why thou *Clay-bmyn'd Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. 1851 Mayne Reid Sca^ Hunt. 
xli, The *clay.cut channels of the arroyos. « i860 Ida May 
in Bartlett Diet. Amer., *Clay-eaiers, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Southern States, who subsist 
chiefly on turpentine whiskey, and apiiease their cmvingfor 
more substantial food by filling their stomachs with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere . . They are 
looked down upon by the neCToes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hatred. 1614 T. White Sappkicks 
in Farr S. P. *pas.I (1848) 358 Here’s thy *clay-frame,— 
God, doe with it thy pleasure ; Here's thine owne semblant 
by my sinnes abused. 1888 J. Prestwich Geol. 11 . 94 When 
instead of the*clay-iron-ores the shales contain iron-pyrites, 
1843 Portlock Geol. 226 *Clay-ironstone. 1662 Gerbier 
Princ. 21 If the *Clay-makers did beat the Clay as it ought 
to be. 1440 Promp. Parv. xxdx Dauber, or *cleymann, 
argillarius, hituminarius. 16^ G. Daniel Trinarck., 
Rick. II, ccxxvi, Shee’s gone to Schoole ; her Cross-row and 
Crow feet Hinder the Huswiferye of her *Ciay-pies. 1876 
Modem Christianity 19 We made ourselves . . snug . . over 
a couple of long *clay pipes, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 
*Cleypytte, argillarium. 1483 Caih. Angl. 65 A Clapitte. 
x6xi CoTGR., Argiliere, a clay-pit, or, a plot wherein Pot- 
ters clay is gotten. 1645 Rutherford Tryal Tri. Fatih 
(1845) 4 How many hundred hours in one summer doth 
our breathing *ciay-post skip over. 1828 Planters 

G, 499 A good wall of well-made *clay-puddle. 1878 Britten 

6 Holland Plani-n, *Clayweed, Tussilago Farfara, from 
its partiality to clay soils. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica Cx8s4> 
82 Tiles and bricks and all other ^clayworks. 

Clay (kl?>)> trans. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. To treat with clay ; to cover, smear, or plaster 
with clay. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 139 Claye it, and b3mde it, 1560 
Whitehorne Ord. Souldioursiisjs) 45 a, A verygood claye, 
for to lute or clay,and joyne violles, flagons of glasse, etc, 1^3 
P. Henry Diary 4- Lett. {1^^2)135 April 26 Dwelling-house 
. .clayed for JohnG^reen. 17x3 Warder True Amazons 155 
When your Mead is almost cold. Tun it up, Clay it down, 
and let it stand. 1759 B. Martin iV«^. Hist. Eng., Dorset 
I. 41 Like an Oven, tflayed round in a very artful Manner. 

2. To dress (sandy soil) with clay, mix clay 
with. 

1^7 PUL Tram. XIX. 413 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxv. (*874) 185 How he 
was draining, claying, breaking up old moorlands. 

3. To treat (sugar) with clay in refining. 


1703 Dampier Voy. N. Holland III. ii. 55 All the Sugar 
that is made here is clay'd. 1822 Imison Sc. ^Art II. 127 
Clay is put upon the tops of the conical pots xn which the 
sugar has granulated, which allows water to percolate 
through, and thus drain off the last remains of the molasses. 
This IS called claying the sugars. 1875 Ure Did Arts 

III. 943. 

4. Mining. To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive : cf. 
claying-har. 

Clay, dial. f. Glee, claw, hoof; var. of Cly, 

Clay -cold, n. As cold as clay : usually of a 
dead body. (Cf. Clay sb. 3, 4.) 

1633 Costlie Whore v. i. in Bullen O. Pi. lY, Fetch their 
flying soules from heaven And breath them once more in 
their clay cold bodies? xpgYovacBusiris in. i. Thy dying 
mother with her clay-cold band Press'd mine. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci v. iii. 133 Tbe clay-cold corpse upon the bier 1 

Claye (kl^). Also cley. [a. F. date, in 14 th c. 
daye, in same sense ; OF. also c/oie from orig. deie, 
in Fr. deda late L. cleta (d. seta, seda; seie, soie ; 
Saye), in med.L. also dida, cUa. The dim. cle- 
iella occurs in Greg, of Tours ; the late L. deta 
was prob- of Celtic origin : cf. Ir. diath, Welsh 
dwyd. Corn, chdt, Breton cloned, all going back 
to an original clda, and ail meaning ‘ hurdle*. 
Du Cange has the med.L. forms deia, daia, doia, 
chloea, dida, also deida, clita, dada, dades, daga : 
cf. Glate.] a hurdle (see quots.). 

[ciooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-W. 126/16 Cleta, Gratis, 
hyrdel. ciiso Ibid. 547/38 Cleta, hurdel. C1307 Lett. 
Edw. II, Rymer III. 32/1 Pontes et claias pro instanti pas- 
sagio nostro. Charier in Somner Traci, de Gavelkend 
190 Pro 18 cladibus faciendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
1708-21 Kersey Claye (F.), a Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 
gether : in Fortification, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 
Stakes interwoven with Osiers . . to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap'd on them. Cley (country-wd.', a Hurdle for 
penning or folding Sheep. 1721-1800 Bailey, Clayes ; also 
Cley as in Kersey. 

Clayed 0L\ed^,ppl a. [f. Clay v. -i- -ed.] 

1- Treated with clay ; spec, of sugar, refined with 
clay ; of land, dressed with clay. 

1760 Massie Tax on Malt Table, Sugar that^ is nearly 
white, .called clayed Sugar, because Clay is used in refining 
it. 1875 Ure Did. Arts HI, 943 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane^uice. 1883 Stubbs’ Mer- 
cantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons. 

2. Turned to clay, clay- like. 

1855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 263 His shaky, clayed ap- 
pearance. 

Clayen (kl^*en), a. Ohs. or arch. [£ Clay sh. 
+ -en 4 ,] Of clay, as a material ; clay-. 

X382 Wyclif yob iv. 19 These that dwellen cleyene hoiisis. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 90 Pe hejxun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacris, cleyen, treen, brasun, stonun, silueren, and golden. 
1866 F. A. Paley Transl. Propertius v.iii, For clayen gods 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (kl^-i), a. Forms: i 4 cle^y, 

cleyye, cleyi, 6 claieie, 6-8 clayi©, 7 claiy, 
cleyie, 7-8 claiey, 6- clayey, [f. Clay sb. + -Y t ; 
the e is merely to separate two jj'S.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaceous. 

X024 Cod. Dipl. IV. 31 Of halxan wylle west be die on 3 a 
clseian lane. 1382 Wyclif i Kings vii. 46 In the cleyye 
erthe [1388 in cleyi lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham. is§7 
Pilgr. Pamass. 1 . 122 To draw his slowe feete ore the clayie 
lande. 1696 Whiston Th, Earth iv, (1722) 312 Earthy, 
Claiy, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony Strata. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1 . 755 The soil having, .become more stiff and clayey. 
1865 Lyell Elem. Geol. xi. 145 In North Greenland power- 
ful springs of clayey water escape . . from under the ice. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 35 The Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the. .Lias. 

b, fig. Of * mortal clay ’ : applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul). 

1381 Sidney Apology (Arb.) 29 Degenerate soules made 
worse by tbeyr clayey lodgings, 1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. 
(1824) 66 The purest soule that e’re was sent Into a clayie 
tenement. 1793 Southey yoan of Arc ix. loi Amid these 
tombs Cold as their clayw tenants. 184a Mrs, Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 38 To low estate of clayey creature, 

2. Coated, smeared, or soiled with clay. 

1382 Wyclif jffcc/wA xxii. x In acle^y ston. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. (1857) 1 . 1, n. L 26 Wheat-fields . . cannot come to 
grow untilled ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby, 

3. Resembling clay ; clay-like. 

X684 H. More Answer 211 They having a Clayey con- 
science, that would comply and fit it self to any occasion, 
1697 Congreve Mourning Bride n. i, Grim death will ,, 
press me close To his cold clayey breast. X771 Mackenzie 
Mem Feel. xxvi. (1803) 36 Her lip assumed a clayey white- 
ness. 1862 Thornbury Turner 1 . 80 Ibbetson took to copy- 
ing Berghem, in a clear, firm, rather hard manner, with 
clayey tones. 

Claying (klF*iq), vbl. sh. [f. Clay v. + -ing KJ 
The action of the verb Clay, q.v. 

*323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 138 Be well ware, that thou break® 
not tliy graffe, neyther in the clayenge, nor in the bynd- 
ynge. 1822 Burrowes Cyd. X. 287/2 Four hundred of the 
[sugar] plantations of St. Domingo have the necessary ap- 
paratus for claying. 1875 Agric. Holdings Act gbSf 39 Vici. 
c. 92 § 5 An improvement comprised in . . cky-buming, 
claying of land, liming of land. 

Comb. Claying-bar, a cylindrical bar of iron 
for driving clay into a blast-hole so as to prevent 


CLAYISH. 


CIsEAlf, 


the percolatibii of water ; clayiaig-lioilse, the 
house or place , in which sugar Is clayed. 

187s Ure Dici. Arts III. 943^5 this process lasts several 
weeks, the ciaying-house requires to have very considerable 
dimensions., . 

Glayis, obs. £ Cx-aes, clothes. . 

Clajisli ? Obs. [f. Clay sh. + -ish.] 

More or less clayey. ' 

1570 Levins Mmiip. ,1:45 Clayish, lutnlentns. 1593-5 
Nokden Spec. Brit.-, M*sex. i. 11 The claiesh nature of the 
soyle. 1653 Walton Angler 169 Where the water is of a 
clayish colour. 1666 G.^Harvet Mark Augi. Small 
beer, .brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish water. 
1797 Downing Disorders Horned. Cattle 45 Mixed with a 
fat clayish substance. 1883 Comte de Paris Civil War 
Amer. III. in A thenmum to Nov. 596/2 Amid the mire and 
rime of the clayish slopes of Stafford County. 

Glayite (klroit).. Mfm. [Named 1859 after 
J. B. Clay, U.S. Minister to Peru : see -ite.] An 
obscure compound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallic lustre, from Peru. 

1861 Bristow 87. 18^ Dana Mm. 108. 

Clayk-goose : see Glaik sb. 3. 
tClayiy, tj:. Obs. rare-^. [f. Ceay jA + -EYk] 

Earthly : as opposed to spiritual ( cf. Clay sb. 4). 

^ a 14.00 PI ampolds Psalter ii. 9 [MS. S] |?ou .sail destroy e 
in paine. .layry or clayly lustes 

Claym(e, obs. f. Claim. 

Claymore (kl^imoej). Also 8 glaymore, 
cly-more. [ad. Gael, claidheamh (klai’ahv) 7nhr 
‘ great sword *. Being two words in Gaelic, it 
has two accents : sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, has the main stress in Eng,] 

Plist. The two-edged broadsword of the ancient 
Scottish Highlanders. Also (inexactly, but very 
commonly) the basket-hilted broadsword intro- 
duced in 1 6th c , which was Ifequentiy single-edged. 

(The claymore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
two-handed.) 

1773 Pennant ToursScotl. (1774) 289 See here a Cly-more, 
or great two-handed sword. 1773 Boswell Jrnl. Hebrides 
15 Sept,, The broad-sword now used . . called the glaymore 
(i. e. the great sword'. 17^5 Johnson Western IH. Wks,. X. 
457 Their arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. C1787 
Burns Battle Sheriff-Mnir vi, By red claymores, and 
Tnu.sket.s’ knell. 1802 CAMPBErx LochieVs Warning.^ When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws, 1813 Scott Trier- 
main Introd. vii, Its heroes draw no broad claymore, a 1839 
Fraed Poems (1864) II. 14 His nodding plume and broad 
claymore. 

b. ell/pt. A man armed with a claymore. 

1848 Macaul.w Hist. Eng. 1. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at liis command. 

Claymour, obs. £ Clamour. 

Claymy, Olayne, obs. £ Clammy. Clean. 

Olay-'Slate. An argillaceous sedimentary rock, 
of bluish or greenish colour, composed of indurated 
clay, characterized by being extremely fissile, the 
cleavage being entirely distinct from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratification, which it 
crosses at all angles, while parallel to itself over 
large areas of coimtry. 

In Great Britain the beds of clay-slate belong to the Cam- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 
as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be as recent as the chalk formation. 

1^37 Penny Cycl. VII. 247/1 Clay slate. tZep M'^Cul- 
LOCH Acc. Brit. E?npire (1854) I. 351 There is ak^o a strip 
of clay-slate. 51869 E. A. Pabkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
19 The purest water from granitic or clay-slate districts. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s E^/cs Class. 256 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate . . is that its slaty cleavage .. is 
altogether independent . of its original bedding, 1881 
JuKiiS Sck. Manual Geol. 325 In the Andes of South Ame- 
rica va.s*t masses of dark clay-slate, just like those found in 
our Silurian formations . . having Cretaceous fossils in some 
parts, and in other beds fossils more like Oolitic ones, 

Clay'-stome. 

fl. I'Biick. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 5524 (Fairf.) Baj? clay stane and morter. 

2 . Min. An earthy felspathic rock of igneous 
origin, and of various dull colours: the harder 
varieties were known as compact felspar. When 
breathed on it emits an odour ' of damp clay. 

1777 G, Forster Voy. ro7md World I- 149 A kind of brown 
talcous clay-stone . . common to all New Zeeland. 1843 
Portlock GeoL 153 A reddish coloured claystone, amygda- 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Dana Geol. xiii. 584 The day- 
stone has a dark greenish-brown colour. 1831 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xx. Smoking out of curiously-carved pipes of 
the red clay-stone. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. GeoL vii, 134. 

3 . Comb. Olay-stone porphyry, a clay-stone of 
more crystalline texture. 

1862 Ansted Channel IsL ir. x. (ed. 2I 271 Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 
clay-stone porphyry, 

Clayth, -tht, obs. Sc. ff. Cloth. 

Cle, clea, obs. ff. Glee, claw. 

Cleacii, cleech (klftj), V. Obs. exc. dial. 
In 3-5 cleche. Fa. t. 3 clahte, clachte ,* pa. 
pph. 3 claht. [ME. dcche, corresp. to the northern 
Cleek (which has also in pa. t, and pple. cla^^ 
clauchf)^ appears to go back to an unrecorded OE. 
^claeo{e)ani ^cl-^JiU (cf. bepm.caii^ rj^can, tJecan^ and 
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their subsequent history). Its relation to cliiclt, 
is doubtful.] 

1 . inlr. To clntch. (Const, to, Uward.) 

atzz^ Ancr. R. X02 HweSer cat of belle claurede [v.r. 
clachte, clahte) euer toward hire, iSt cauhte, mid his deafres, 
hire heorte heaued? c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 634 Clechez 
to a dene clo|?e & kestez on J?e gren«* 

2 . trans. To clutch, grasp, lay hold of, seize. 

J <21300 Geste K. Hortt (RItson) 961 (Matz;) Ne mihte ich 
him never cleche, With nones kunnes speche. <2x310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 37 Ant bede clenyen [^clengen] ther y hade 
daht. c 1323 Jg. E. A Hit. P, B. 12 If ^ay in clannes be clos, 
pay cleche gret mede. <*1500 MS- Cantab. Ff. 48 If. 82 
(Halliw.) Thus wolde he cleche us with his hande, 'With his 
fyngers on rawe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bh., 
Cieack, to clutch. ... 

3 . trans. and intr. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the Hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 734 Ne dar he seche non o|>er leche, pat 
mai riht of Hs vmter cleche. c 1420 Pallad. on Hmb. v, 1 58 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche- 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-ble., Clmck . . to lade out [water, 
etc.) in a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom. 

Cleacllj sb- dial. [This may be merely the 
vb.'Stem in combination ; but the word may pos- 
sibly be identical with ME. cleche, in the Ancren 
Riwle : see Cleche.] 

In comb, cleach-net, * a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in shallow, muddy waters, to 
catch ‘pinks’ [minnovi’s], or other small fish ’. Miss 
Jackson, Shropsh. IVoj'd-bk. (1879). Cf. next. 

Clea'dling-Het. Also cloeching-. [£ prec. 
vb. •+• Net,.] (^See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cleaching-net, a hand-net, with a 
semi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks of the Severn. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 
125 Cieeching net . . used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

dead, deed, V. n 07 ‘ih. dial. Forms: 4 
clep e, klepe, clede, (clete), 4-6 cleth.(©, 6 
cl©ith.(6, (cleitht), death., 6 -9 cleid, 8- cleed, 
dead. Pa. t. and pple., 4- ©led, (cledde, dedd, 
dethd) : cf. Clad. [ME. (north.) dope, pa. t. 
cledde, pa. pple. cled„ a. ON. hlse&a, pa. t. hlsedda, 
pa. pple. klsedd-r (Sw. kldda, Da. hl^ede) to clothe; 
£ OTeut. type ^klaipjait, i. klaipo- cloth, garment. 
(Not the exact correspondent to OE. ddbzan:— 
type *klaipojani) The pa. t., klsedda was from 
"^klfedda ; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and assimilation to the type of feed, 
breed, etc., become deed, dead. The normal Sc. 
spelling is cleid, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form cleadi 77 gi\ Clothe tj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23072 tCott.> ]>e nede for to cleth \_Fairf. 
clej?, G&tt. clath, Trin. cloj>e3 and fede. cr^z^ Metr. Horn. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his bodi he dedde. 1375 Barbour 
Bmtce 1. 356 The byschop . . cled him rjxht honorabiliy. 
c 1420 Chron. ViLod, 132 And pore men love to clethe and 
fede. CX440 York Myst. xlviii. 287 Whanne I was clothles 
3e me cledde. CX450 Gziy Warw- tO 397 When key were 
pus y cledde. 1483 Angl, 67 To Clethe in manhode, 
kmnanare, XS4S Joye Exp. Dart- iv. Gviij b, For that he 
was so excelleiytly cled with glorye and innocencye. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vii. 118731 70 Beand clethd in ane sydegoune. 
a 1605 MoNTGOsnsRTE Lyk as Aglanros 75 Cieith thy self 
with cair. <z x65x Galderw^od Hist- Kirk (1843) II. 102 
That purenesse and perfection' wherewith we are cied in 
baptisme. 1724 Ramsay Tea-L Misc- (1733) 1. 83 I’d dead 
me braw ana ladylike, a 1774 Fergusson Cauler Water 
Poet. Wks. (18451 22 Leaves to deed the birken bowers. 
1795 Macneill Will ^ yean v, Night advmiciag, Cleads wi* 
grey the neighbouring hill, x8i6 Scott Antig. xxvi, ‘ He 
kens weel eneugh wha feeds him, and deeds him.’ ^ c 1850 
Janet Hamilton for Times ii. 55 Cleed their limbs 

wi’ decent claes. 

dead, sb. Sc. [f. Clead vi} Clothing, attire. 

1804 Tarras Poetns 4 (Jam.) In its brawest dead. Ibid. 7 
As bang’s in simmer wadders cast their dead. 

Hence Glea'dfctl a., ‘handsome in regard to 
dress ’• (Jamieson.) . 

1804 Tarras Poems 48 (Jam.) Compar’d to you, what’s 
peevish brag Or beaus wi* cleadfu’ triggin ? 
deadlllg* (klrdig\ vbl. sb. [In north. ME. 
delhing, cleding,. f. clethe, Clead v. -i- -ing In 
its original sense now only dialectal ; but in sense 
2 it has passed into general use.] 

X- Clothing, apparel. Sc. and north Eng. 

<11300 Cursor M- 23982 Cleking cledinng] wil I tak 
of care. <ri3oo E- E. Psailer ci. 27 [cii. 26] And als klej?- 
inge elde sal alle *34® Hampole Pr. Consc. 6943 

Vermyn in belle salie be kair clethyng. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 67 A Clethynge, amicius, vestittes. 1588 A. King 
tr. Camsiid Catech. 2i Thingis. .as feiding, and deathing. 
c 1600 Montgomerie 3 'Ventrous Knichts'xj Onr clething . . 
And vneouth armes. jXyaS Ramsay Last Speech^ Miser xii, 
What’s in either face or cleading. Of. painted' things. 1802 
R. Anderson CianBld- Ball- 47 Gi’e us meat, drink, and 
cleading, it's plenty for us. 1823 Galt Entail I. xxxv. 306 
‘This hemny wee new cleiding o’^clay.’ 1830 — Laayrie T. 
VI. viii. 289 Plain cleading does very wtell for pl^n folk.’ 
CX850 Janet Hamilton Crznoline 32, 1 wad juist ha’e yer 
deedin’ bien, genty, an’ doss. 

2. A coveriiig or casing (as of felt or tim- 

ber), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 
give increased security. ' 

Thus *t is Used of the jadket or lagging of a boiler, cylinder 
or pipe ; the boarding whidh lines; a shaft, or tupn'^li , etc, 


2849-50 Wealk Dici. Terms, CHading, in 'Jbeomotiwe .en- 
gines, is usually made of narrow strips of timber, neatly 
fitted round the boiler and fire-box. 1874 Knight Diet- 
Meek.-, Cleading . . the planking or skin of a canal lock- 
gate. 2881 M._ Reynolds Engine-Driving 5 Engines . . with 
limbs of burnished Iron and cleading smoothly finishedi 
.1881 Raymond' Minmg GL, Bunions, to which are .nailed 
the hoards forming the cleading or sheathing of a brattice, 
fdeofve, Obs. -rare. '[Cf. Cliv.ee,] , A claw,.'_ 
axzzs Ancr. E. 102 HweSer k® cat of helle claurede euer 
teward hire!, & cauhte, mid his deafres, hire heorte heaued 1 

Cleake, obs. £' Cleek v. ‘ ■ ■■ ' 

Cle^asij cleme,, ■ Obs. exc. dial . , Forms : .1 
clmmau, [2 ielemen], 4-5 clem© , (4 clemme'). 
3 /od. dial. 8-9 cleam, clame, claim, elem. [OE. 
dkman, cortes,’^. to MDu. kleemen, di 7 fien, 'OD.G- 
chleimen, OJil. klewm, to daub, plaster, fashion iji 
clay OTeut. '^klaimjan, L klaimo-, ia OE- cldm 
‘ cioam potter’s clay, mud. (OE. had also the 
com.'^.geclmman, in early ME. idimenl) Supplanted 
in southern use in 1 4-1 5th c. by Clam. 'Bvli ckcmi 
is retained in some Yorksh. dial., miX ikQ chime ^ 
clawi, of adjacent dialects, are apparently archaic 
pronunciations of cleainf} 

1 . trazts. To smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster ; to 
rub, or daub (sticky matter) on, or (a place) 
zt/zV/z sticky matter. 

[a 1000 Thorpe’s Horn. I. 20 Geclaem ealle Sa seamas mid 
tyrwan. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 225 Iclemi hail k[e] seames mid 
tirwan.3 cxooo iELFRic trmwz. xxviiu <Z.) 165 Lino, ic 
eijeme. ^ 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 110 Clmra on Sone cancer, 
ne do nan waeter to. c 1325 E. E. AlUi. P. B. 312 Make to 
ke a mancioun . . kenne clemme hit with clay comiy withr 
inne. <:i38o Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 93 Crist clemed 

[v.r. clammydej cley on his eyen. ^tiazo Pallad. on Husk 
in. 125 Cleme uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. 1671 
J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 50 The Cream of Milk, which’ 
may be clamed or spread as Butter. 1788 W. Marshall 
E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clame, to daub, .to spread 
unctuous matter; as salve on a plaster, butter on bread.' 
183s Robinson Whitby Gloss , Clame, to spread or smear on 
a surface, as lime . . or butter. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Claim- Htidderspield 6^/orr. (E. D. S.) s.v. 

Cleam..* Cleam me a butterShaave spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clamme or clanu- 
b. mtr. To adhere, stick to. , 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 107 If they should ramme if 
[a clay floor] presently it would cleame to the heater- 

2 . ti'ans. To agglutinate, cause to stick, clag 
with glutinous matter ; to stick together, etc. 

^ 1340 Hampole xliii, 27 [xliv. 25] Clemyd Is ini 

eithe oure wamhe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E . v. Ixvi. 
(1495) xB^ Of clerayng of humour that is there. Jbidi 
XIX. hadii. 903 Butter is kyndely hote: clemynge ai^ 
fatte. i6y4 Ray N. Country Wds. 10 To Cleazn - . in, 
Lincolnshire . . to glue together, to fasten with glue. 1755 
Johnson Did., Cianmz.. in some provinces to cleantisZxZ 
Todd (adds) written also sometimes clem\ to dog with any 
glutinous matter. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. , To dame, 
to sti^, to cause to adhere, as paper against a wdl ; clamed 
up, advertised or posted. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss.(^. D. S.), 
Cleam ..* the wind was so strong that it cleam'd me to 
the wall ' 

Cleain(e, obs. £ Claim. 

CIbsuxl (klm), a. Forms : x dmne, (i, 3-4 
cMne 2 clone), eleno, 2-y clean©, (4-6 
cl©yn(e), 4-7 cl©©n(©, (5 clen, kleane, klene, 
5, 7 eiayne), 6- clean. [Common /feut : OE. 
diene preh. ^cldni" WGer. ^klaini : cf. OSax. 
clhii, cleihi, OFris. cUne, chine, MDu. MLG. 
deine, dim, LG. and Du. kleen, klein, OHG. 
chleini clear, pure, clean, neat, delicate, fine, tiny* 
small, puny, MHG, klem^e, mod. O. klein small, 
little ; also Joel. kUnn snug, little, puny, Sw. klezt 
thin, slight, weak, Da. klein, weak. The original 
sense was ' clear, pure ’ ; OH.G. shows how this 
passed into the mod.G. sense ‘little’; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
ever, it has been encroached upon by the Romanic 
clear pure- ' 

The final -n, -7ti, is suffixal ; the stem klai- is by some re- 
ferred to the vh.-stem kU-, klai-, kli- ‘ to stick with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky things, such as oil, 
give a clear surface, or * make, the face to shine ’. ^ Cf. also 
the ancient practice of anointing, with its associations. 

The early, variants ddne, clone, we app. due to a mixture: 
of the orig. adj. ddne with the orig. adv. ddne ; cf. Soft.] ‘ 
I. tl. Clear, a. Free from anything that dims 
lustre or transparency. Obs- 
(In later use passing into 2.) 

rxo4o in SaX. Leechd, II. 296paet eal se lichomasyclanes 
hiwes. a 1x23 0 - M. Chron. an. xxxo Ealle Ipa niht wses seo 
lyft swifSe dene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De ,P. E. xvi. xeix. 
(1495) 588 Glasse is dene and pure and specyally bryghte and 
dere. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 33 All of Diamond perfect 
pure and cleene. 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. viii. 366 A 
Diamond, .reputed one of the finest and deanest for its size 
in France. 1708 Lohd. Gax. No. 4499/4 One other rough' 
Stone- .Christalini^ White and Clean. 

. cxooo Ags.Fs.ht^. .pfbdii. ii] Kynincs sceal on Drihtne 
claene blisse, Muttre habban. 

t c. Clear in soiuid or tone. Oh- ; 

a lodo Elene 750 (Gr.)’ Pas word eweSaS damum stefhumj 
kam is Ceraphin natna, 

i* ,d. Clear of all encumbrance or restrictions. 

a 1300 Charter of Eadweard (dated a 1067) in Cod, DipL 
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CLEAir. 

IV. 199 j®lfnd haiiet yseld Gise biscop bis land .. sacleas 
and clane. 

II. Pure, undefiled, unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unmixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now commonly expressed by pure^ 
except when the contaminating ingredient is ‘ dirt ’ ; 
as in ‘pure’ or ‘clean water’. As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 
with the prec. notion of * clear.’, ‘undimmed’. 

883 Cod. Dipl. II. in Daet land ic selle Cynulfe for syx- 
tigum mancesa clsenes goldes. a 1000 Edgar's Canons § 39 
in Thorpe Laws IL 232 (Bosw.) Clsene oflete, and claene 
win, and ctene wjeter. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 43s Hyr may- 
denes brouste hyre dene water. 136a Langl. P. PL A. vii. 
292 Bred, .of clene whete. 138a Wyclif Rev. xxi. 18 The 
citee it silf was of cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas. <?x44o 
Gesta Rom. Ixiv. 276 (Had. MS.), I am an infant at pe 
pappis, and live with clene melke. 1463 Buoy IVills {iBso) 
27 A torche of clene vexe [wax], 1519 Horman Pulg. in 
Promp. Parv. So Of clene syluer, argento puro. 1633 
Treas. Hid. Secrets cxvii, A little cleane wine. 163s R. 
N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. i. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 59 Half-clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of shivers. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining 
Statist. 26 A seam of good clean coal. 1883 Cassell's Earn. 
Mag. Aug. 328/1 The beans [are] then put through a win- 
nower., and It is then called ‘clean coffee’. 

b. Of arable land: free from weeds, creeping 
roots, and the like, prejudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or filth ; imsoiled or unstained: 
the proper opposite of dirty or foul. Now the 
ordinary sense. 

c 897 K. jElpred Gregory's Past, xxxix. 283 Donne bi 3 
Sast hus clsene. 1297 R. Glouc. {1724) 435 And wesse her 
fet al clene. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 68p J?ei ben clofjed in dob 
bat clennest schewe)?. a 1550 CkrtsHs Kirke Gr. i, Thair 
came our kitties, washen clene. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 
378 Their harnesse was so cleane and bright 1590 Shaks. 
Aiids. N. IV. ii. 41 Let Thisby haue cleane linnen. 1607 — 
Cor.ihm.68 Bid them wash their Faces, And keepe their 
teeth cleane. i6ii Bible yo 3 ix. 30 If I. .make my handes 
neuer so cleane. 2719 De Foe Cmsoe (1840) 1 . xviii. 328 
Six clean .. shirts. 183a Makryat Forster xxxvi, 
What sailors call ‘dean shirt days ’—Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits., Maotners Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 48 A Frenchman may possibly he clean; an English- 
man is conscientiously dean. 1887 Mabel Wethekal 
Two H.-C. Maids XXV, 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown 
. .was clean on that morning. x888 Tiones 10 Oct. 5/5 [A 
bloodhound] trained from a puppy to hunt * the clean shoe 
that is to say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blood or aniseed. 

b. in various specific senses ; Of ships: Having 
the bottom free from barnacles, etc. Of whaling 
or fishing vessels; With no fish or oil aboard, 
empty ; also said collo^. of an angler’s basket. 

x666 Zond. Gaz. No. 58/3 In their return they gave Chace 
to a Caper, .hut the Caper being clean, escaped them. 1690 
Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) II. 63 Their ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail’d him. 1726 De Foe Capt. Singleton x. 
(18401 181 As we were a clean ship, we gained upon her, 
1820 W. ScoRESBY Arctic Reg. 11 . !^8 No other opportunity 
of procuring a whale occurred , . The ship returned home 
clean, 1840 Marry at Poor Jack vi, We had a clean hold 
. .for we had but just come to our fishing.ground. 

c. Of paper: Not written on, blank. Of printers’ 
proofs : Free from corrections or alterations. Of a 
copy of writing, etc. : Free from corrections, fair. 

^1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. (1843) 827/2 A clean 
piece of paper, sealed with three impressions of an antique 
head. Mod. yizkt a clean copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost dean. 

d. Phrases {fg .) : Clean Hill of Health : see 
Bill sh.^ 10. To have clean hands, to keep the 
hands clean \ to be innocent of wrong-doing. To 
keep a clean tongue', to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. To make a clean hr east \ see Beeast 
5 c. To show a clean pair of heels', to escape 
by superior speed. 

x6oo Abp. Abbot Exp. Tonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen .. would keepe their hands cleane. 
*828 Scott F. m, Perth iv, Harry Smith had best show a 
clean pair of heels for it, 1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) 1. 325 Let them keep a clean tongue on the subject of 
republicanism. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 96, I would 
have. . made a clean breast of all my thinkings and doings. 
1:854 G-. B. Richardson iPniv. Code v. 063 Have you a clean 
hill of health? 1876 OmB^ ShoH Hist. x. § 2. 766 It was 
true that the hands of the Governor-General were clean. 
1881 Besant & KicB Chapl. Fleet x. xii. (1883) 93 Your hu.s- 
band..win show them a clean pair of heels off the Nore. 
1884 T. Holmes Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 29/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands, 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 

(or what is so considered) ; pure ; undefiled, chaste, 
innocent. of from. 

971 Blichl. Horn, js Eadise beob ha clasnan heortan, 
forjion hie God geseoS. cxooo ^Elfric Deut. xxiii. 22 
pu byst clsene [absque peccato eris\. atztqo Ureisun in 
Coit. Horn. 193 Hore lif cleane urom alle queadschipe. 
Ibid. 19s Moder. .and meiden cleane of alle laste.^ 
Chaucer Rnt's T. 1468 Goddesse of clene chastitee. — 
iVife's T. 88 We wol been holder) wise and clene of synne. 
C X400 Destr. Troy 399 Conyng in the clene artis. C1430 
Life St. Rath. (1884) 15 An heuenly kynge fie whiche was 
bore of a clene virgyn. 1547-8 Com. Pr., Commun. 
Prayer, Our synfull bodies, male bee made clene by his 
body. 16x1 Bible Ps. li. 10 Create in mee a cleane heart, 

0 God. 1842 Tennyson St, Simeon Siyl. 210 I trust That 

1 am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. x868 Free- 
man Horon. Conq, II, vii. 161 A man of good and clean Hfo. 
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t b. Guiltless of a charge or accusation ; inno- 
cent. Ohs. 

4x1300 Cursor M. 4918 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queher pat yee be fule or clene. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
n. 646 Gif he was clene, thair schaw his Innocence. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. Acts Robt. /, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and cleane : all his gudes salbe restored to him. 

6 . Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 
the Mosaic Law, and similar codes. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 41 ponne beoS eow ealle ping 
claane. 1382 Wyclif Numb. xix.i8 In the which whanne a 
clene man wetith y.soop, he shal sprenge of it the teote. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Numb, xviii. 9 A man that is cleane 
shal gather the ashes of the cow. x6ix — Lev. vii. ig As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall eate thereof. Ibid. xi. 
37 If any part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to be so wen, it shalbe cleane. 

b. Of beasts : Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the modem use, opposed to 
‘foul’ as applied to fish at and immediately after 

^1000 Mhvv.\Q. Gen. vii. 2 Nim into pe of eallum clsenum 
nitenum seofen & seofen. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 626 Sacrede 
he Sor-on, for fowles frame lie seuende der of clene kin. 
161X Bible Deui. xiv. ii Of all cleane birds ye .shall eate, 
1870 Pennell Mod, Pract. Angler 147 Clean . . Salmon fit 
to eat : neither just going to spawn, nor just after spawning. 
1885 Black White Heather iii, ‘ Well, now, is this one ml 
right ? * * A clean fish, sir,’ was the confident answer. 

e. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. viii. 2 Lord, 5if thou wolt, thou maist 
make me clene, x6ix Bible 2 Kings v. 10 Goe and wash 
in lordane seuen times, -and thou shalt be cleane, 
td. Gelded. Ohs. 

X641 Best Fartn. Bks. (1856) i A cleane weather is such 
a one as hayth had both his stones taken away. 

6. Clean in habit: usually of beasts ; Cleanly. 
X568 Grafton Chron. II. 575 He abhorred her company, 
as a cleane creature doth a caryon. X683 Tryon Way to 
Health 381 Beasts that are called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse all kind of unclean Food. Mod. The squirrel is a clean 
animal. 

t 7. Of style or language : Free from faults, cor- 
rect, pure, ‘ chaste elegant. Ohs. or anh. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 77 Gydo. .declaret it more clere & on 
clene wise. X528 Tyhall’s Conf. in Strype Eccl, Mem. I. 
App. xvii. 38 The new printed Testament in En^lishe is of 
more cleyner Englishe. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, (1883) L 
142 A more clene and elegant stile. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Ansao. Osor. 260b, The cleane and pure elegancy of Cicero. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 28 Nov. (Oxf- Hist. Soc.) I. 105 The 
Book is written in a clean stile. 17x3 Note in Burton's 
Diary (1828) HI. 16 He had free conversation, in clean 
Latin, with the foreign envoys. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4- See. 
Aims, Poet. ^ /mag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 158 Writing clean 
verses for magazines. 

t 8. Net. Ohs. 

138X in Eng. Gilds (1870) 46 He shal haue of pe clene 
katel of pe Gild xx messes songyn for his soule. 

III. Fair, fine, comely, neat, clever. 

(The sense-development is here uncertain : cf. F. prepre.) 
t9. (?)Fair, fine, ‘proper’. An epithet of ad- 
miration or commendation, the force of which it is 
in many instances difficult to ascertain. 

CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 163 Blype stones.. richely rayled 
in his aray clene. ^1350 Will, Palerne 1x24 Al pe clene 
cumpanye com to pe place. Ibid, 1609 Wip pe clennest 
cumpanye pat euer king ladde. X375 Barbour Bruce xi. 
141 So gret, so gud men, and so cleyne. Ibid. xi. 427 The 
kyng left, with ane clene men^he. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 452 
He hath slayne syxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 
clene. 1581 W, Stafford Exam. Compl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his hou.se. 

10. Neatly-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf. cleanfimhed, etc. 

c 13^ Chaucer Wife's Prol. 598 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene and faire. cx\%o Syr Gener. 508 The 
king was of making so clene, That to love him she must 
nede. 1645 Wallf-r Poet. Wks <J.), Thy waist is straight 
and clean As Cupid’s shaft. 16^ Lond. Gaz, No. 2379/4 
Lost . . a Coach-Gelding . . clean of all his Limbs. 1836 
SirG. Stephen Search Horse iii. (1841I 52 The hocks 
and legs . , have that character which the jockies describe 
as ‘clean*. 

b, 'Ship-building. Built on fine tapering lines. 
1709 Land. Gaz. No. 45x0/7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or xo 
Tun, very full built forward, with a clean Tail. ^1850 
Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 107 Clean, a term generally used 
to ejqpress the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 

11 . Sharp (of wit), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dexterous ; neat and finished in action. (So OHG. 
ckleini ‘ .sagax, versutus, argutus ’.) 

(The first two quotations may belong to 9.) 

4:1400 Destr. Troy 1496 The secund of pe suster . , Cas- 
sandra was cald, clennest of wytte. 1485 Caxton Paris Sf 
V, 2 He held hym self ryghte clene in armes. 1598 F. 
Meres in Shaks.Cent.Praisez^Whcn cheating and craftines 
is counted the cleanest wit. 16x3 Massingeir Bondman v, 
iii, I’ll cut as clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 
Greek did. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, i, v. § 29 A clean Con- 
ceit, and as full of Wit as Devotion. <21704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 The legerdeman must he 
clean. 1857 Holland Bay Path xxvi. 332 Yes, Sir ! that 
was a clean thing. X884 Lillywhite's Cricket Annual no 
A good bat and sharp clean field. 

IV. Clear of obstructions, or unevenness. 

12 . Unencumbered by anything standing or lying 
in the way; clear, bare, voidi Of anchorage 
ground : Free from rocks, and the like ; opposed to 
‘foul*. Of timber : Free from knots. 


X37S Barbour Bruce xiiL 443 The feld so cleyn wes 
maid Of yngliss men, that nane abad. CX386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 267 Whan ye han maad the coost so clene Of 
Rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(J.f, The timber and' wood are in some trees more clean, in 
some more knotty. 1712 E. Cooke PPy. S, Sea 196 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. X793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 262 To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Cleart, free 
from danger, as clean coast, clean harbour. 1884 West. Mom. 
News 30 Aug. i/s The oak is. .clean, and very hearty. 

13. Clear of inequalities or unevennesses, clean-cut. 

1677 yioxovi Mech. Exerc. {1703) 202 If you have not at 
first brought your Work clean; that is ..gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to take off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 1733 Chevne Eng. Malady i. xi. § i > 1734) 
99 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and free. 
1807 Med. JmL XVII. x88 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 34 The clean abrupt 
edge of the fractures. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. led. 6) I. 
xii. 367 No slate ever exhibited so clean a cleavage, 

V. 14. Witb nouns of action, etc : Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, complete, total, perfect, 
sheer, (Influenced by the adv. ; with ‘ a clean 
sweep ’ cf. to sweep clean.) In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely. 

<rx3oo Cursor M. 25529 Cott.> Giue us clene scrift at hald. 
c x^oo Destr. Troy 2801 The Kyng . . declarit all his clene 
wille. Ibid. 10441 Schuld haue killit pis kyng with his clen 
strenkith. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. X5311 227 b, Make 
clene confessyon. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. viii. 11883 1 . 46 With 
wonderfull strength and clene might. 1611 Bible Lev. 
xxiii. 22 When ye reape the haruest . . thou shalt not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field. 1611 Cotgr., 
Nett oyer au baiay, to make cleane work, to sweepe all 
away. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, I. 318 The clean 
sweep which had been made of so many ancient rights. 

15. Comb . : see after the adv. 

Clean (klfn), adv. For forms see adj. [OE. 
clkne, clene, f. the adj. ; but the original form was 
chme (:— whence ME. had occasionally 
clane, clone.} 

I. Of manner: in a ‘clean’ manner, 

(In many instances, this may be analysed as an adj. stand- 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a sk 
expressed or understood : e. g. clean ptirged, purged so as 
to he clean, etc.) 

tl. Clearly, brightly. Ohs. 

<1x400-50 Alexa^ider 55 A Boll of bras burneschid full 
clene. c X420 Anturs of A rth. xxix, Her countur-felit, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2. In a manner free from dirt ; or so as to leave 
no dirt, refuse, or obstructions. 

ciooo .<Elfric Lev, xxiii. 22 Ne ripe ge to clasne. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xviii. 213 The feld was clengit cleyne. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xxvii. 40 Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunt. 051533 Frith Disput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his wit. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Hush. I. i. (1668) 5 Stroak his neck and body clean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filth, a 1631 Donne Selections (1840) 
20 A man walks clean if in a foul way he contract but a few 
spots of dirt. Mod. The room must be clean swept. 

3. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without mis- 
carriage ’ (J.). 

X531 Elyot Gov. j. xvii. (1883 I. 181 The most honorable 
exercise, .is to ryde suerly and clene. 1597 Morlev Introd. 
Mus. 179 Howe to.. sing cleane, expressing their w’ordes 
with deuotion and passion, 16x2 Brinsley Lzid. Lit. 36 
To helpe to write cleane, fast and faire together, a 1755 
Henley (J.l, Pope came off clean with Homer, xl^s tr. 
Spohr’s A utobiog. i. 42 Tietz played the secondo. .without 
faltering and perfectly clean. 
t4. t?) Properly, completely. Ohs, 

cxeyw Avo%o. Arfh. xxxviii. He is., clene clad in stele. 
051533 Ld. Berners Huon Iviii. 197 Gerames yssued out 
clene armed. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 477 Came to the 
Dolphyns presence, which was cleane armed. 

II. Of degree. 

5. Without anything omitted or left; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification ; wholly, entirely, quite, absolutely. 

This sense naturally arose from the consideration that 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc., 
without leaving a particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
and its cleanness is a measure of the completeness of the 
removal. Hence clean was naturally used with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, of losing, and thence of 
finishing up, completing, or performing any action. 

a. with verbs of removal, and the like. (The 
use of adverbs or prepositional phrases qualifying 
the vei-b introduces const. 0.) 

a 1000 Cod. Dipl. 1. 311 Dajt min cynn claene [MS. 
clane] xewite. <r 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. {1810) 7 pei chaced 
out pe Bretons so clene. <.-1386 Chaucer T, 618 Al 

his loue is clene fro me ago. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 800 His 
sy^t was clone ytake hym fro. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 11 Somtyme is the hearing lost clene. 1562 J. 
Heywood ^ Epigr. (xSd/J 14! When mery drinkers 
drinke of cleane. 1611 Bible Josh. iii. 17 Vntill all the 
people were passed cleane ouer Iordan, a 1626 Bacon 'Max. 
^ Uses Com, Law 28 The heire is cleane di.scharged of the 
burthen. 1745 P, Thomas J ml. Anson's Voy, 286 One of 
our great Snot . . carried one of his Legs clean off. 1853 
Erimley Ess., My Novel 2J3 The purpose of the book seems 
clean gone out of the writer's mind. 1883 ’Lvovna Ebb ^ 
Flow 11 . 22, I believe he’s gone clean off his head. 

b. with other verbs. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3537 Clene panne pay turnde hure 
mod. c xe^o Anturs of Artk. xl, And cleuet his schild clene, 
x3/gj Homilies, Falling fr. God 11.(1859)86 They shall clean 
overgrow us. 1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel, (1633) 121 Van- 
quished and cleane overthrown. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i, 50 
All cleane dismay d to see so uncouth sight, c 1840 Clough 
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Early Poems vn. 47 Food which, .may be clean denied me 
e’en to-day. 1867 Trollope Ckrou. Barset II. lxi\^. 218 
Perhaps you didn’t know that he was clean ruined. 1881 
Daily Netvs 9 July 2 Spiro was clean bowled, leg stump by 
the Eton captain. 1888 Longm. Mag, XI. 455 Like a man 
who has been clean-bowled — first ball. 

C. with prepositions and adverbs, as against, 
without, beside, away, from, through, out, over, etc. 
c 1500 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I, 182 Clean fro thy 
wealth .she will thee lift. 1500-25 Virgilius in Thoms Prose 
Pom. 22 He take a ronne and lept klene over, 1526 Tin- 
dale Acts xxvi, 9 To do. .thynges, dene agaynst the name 
off Jesus. 1562 Cooper A nsw. Priv. Masse (1850) 71 In this 
ye speak clean beside the word of God. 1587 Harrison 
England u. xiii. (1877) ^55 The new towne standeth 

cleane without the limits of the old- 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. I. i. 134 Roming cleane through the bounds of Asia. 
2593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 201 Cleane against the 
intent of the writers, 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 
282 Every Part of which was cut clean through, 1857 
Livingstone Trav. vii, 140 note (Frank Vardom, A ball .. 
went clean through his shoulder-blade. 

d. with such adjectives as contraiy, dijferent, 
other, contradictory, impossible, wrong, etc. 

1538 Starkey England i. 8 The wych thyng to me .semyth 
dene contrary. 1551 Recorde Patino. Knowl. i. Hefin., 
An other thyng cleane different from the depenesse. 1587 
Harrison England n. i. (18771 3S> ^ cleane of another 

mind. <2 1593 H. Smith IVhs. {1867) II. 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err. 
a 1635 R. SiBBES in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xxvii. 8 With 
God it is clean otherwise, 1839 C. Bronte Z^if. in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life 131 Your proposal has almost driven me ‘ clean 
daft'. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxix. 299 She was going 
clean wrong. 1883 Stallybrass tr. Grimm’s Tent. Mythol. 
III. Introd. 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is clean 
impossible. 

t 6. In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as all clean, clean and low, quite and 
clean, Obs. { or dial.) 

a 1175 Cott. Horn. 231 pat hi alle clone simie belocen were. 
c 1205 Lay. 23777 He waes al clone Of olifantes bane. 
^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 30 Knoute . . chaced him 
out of Norweie quyte & dene. 4:1340 Cursor M. 14803 
(Fairf.) Alle pis cuntree. .rises wip him quite & dene. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x. 124 [He] saw the king distroy vp, cleyn 
and low His land, c 1440 Partonope 5484 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle dene. 1587 Golding De Mornay (16x71 Pref. 
They break off quite and^ clean. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 105 And thereof quit and deane to ouste the feoffee, 
donee, or lessee. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and dean gone wrang ? 

Clean-, adj. and adv. in comb. 

1. a. With pa. pples., as clean-armed, -built, 
-’made, -shaped, -shaved, -washed, etc. b. parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as clean-complexioned, -con- 
scienced, -faced, grained (wood), -legged, etc. c. 
with present pple., as clean feeding, -going, -lookmg, 
-sailing, -sweeping, etc. 

1513 More III. Wks. 35/2 He was . . of bodye 

myghtie, stronge, and deane made. 1568 Fulwel Like 
IvHl to Like m Hazl. Dodsley III. 329 A clean-legged 
gentleman. 1592 Daniel Coinpl. Rosamond {17x7] My 
clean-arm’d Thoughts repel I’d an unchast Lover. 1604 
Jas. 1 . Counierbl. (Arb ) 1x2 His delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane complexioned wife. 1708 Lond.^ Gaz. No. 4420/6 
Clean-sailin» Ships . . were the first which came up with 
part of the Enemy's Squadron. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvi. 236 Master of such a dean -going frigate. 
1787 Burns Let. Nicol x June, A dean-j5hankit . . tight, 
weel-far’d winch. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (XS4.7) 11 . 182 
This dean looking pretty bird. z8i6 J, Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art I. 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots. 
1840 Marryat Jack dx, K tall, clean -built chap. 

1846 Commerc. Mag. Oct. 136 The over- wrought ..zeal of 
some ‘ clean -sweeping ' apologist. 1853 Hickie tr. A ris- 
ioph. (1872) II. 634 The blanket . . was clean-washed. 1878 
GROSARTin H. More’s Poems Introd. 40/2 A whole-hearted, 
dean-conscienced man. 1885 Black White Heather i, 
The. .straight-limbed, clean-made figure of a man. 

2. Special comb. : clean-bred a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred; clean-cut, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface ; hence, sharply outlined or 
defined; clean-fingered, with clean or nimble 
fingers ; honest, scrupulous, nice ; clean-banded, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing ; hence 
clean-bandedness ; clean limbed, shapely of 
limb, well - proportioned, lithe ; clean - skins 
{Azistral.), unbranded cattle; clean-timbered a., 
well-built, clean-limbed. 

1882 lUustr. Spori.Sf Dram. News 22 July 451/3 A sleek- 
looking individual.. by no means *clean-bred to look at. 
1843 Lever J, Hinton vii. (1878) 45 The mouth whose 
*clean-cut Up . . betokened birth. 1:878 Huxley Physiogr, 
23 Rocks, . cut through so as to expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. *883 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. n/2 Canon Wil- 
berforce , , the cleanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. 1558 Q. Kennedy 
Treat, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844)119 Swa religiou-s and 
*clene-fyngerit that thair wyl na thyng perswade thaim 
without testimony of Scripture. 2580 IS otslth Plutarch (1676) 
285 A worthy General of an Army, .clean-fingered, without 
Bribery or corruption. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, I. loi 
All the figures that any clean-fingered damsel can cut out 
of it. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 1. iii, A mighty *clean-handed 
fellow. 1779 Hist. Europe xn Ann. Reg. {X7Z0) Zxfx The 
noble minister, .was .said to be clean-handed in the most 
eminent degree. A tke^muin g OeiC. Practical 

reform and real *clean-handedness in politics. 1461-83 in 
Housek. Ord. U790) 39 Anychylde. .ofclene byrthe, ^clene 
lymmed- 1657 R* hiGon Baroadoes (t67 3,) ^ Horses, .very 
strong and clean limb’d. 1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6387/2 A 
well set clean limb'd Man. x88i Grant Biish Efe in 


Queensl. I. xv. 209 All hands are anxious to try their luck 
with the Mean-skins. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii, 642, I 
thinke Hector was not so Meane timber'd. His legge is 
too big for Hector. 

Clean (klm), V. [In 15 th c. clene, f. the adj, : 
it takes the place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vb. Cleanse, OE. clsensian ; and in current use to 
clean is more literal than to cleanse, having a more 
direct and obvious relation to the adj. Cf. Cleanse 

I.] To make clean. 

1. trans. To free from dirt, filth, or impurity. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No, 1666/2 The English Frigats-are now 

so well Fitted and Cleaned, that none of the Algerines they 
meet with, escape them. 1697 Dam pier Voy. (1698) 1 . vi. 
138 We scrubb’d and clean’d our Men of War. 1714 Gay 
Trivia i. 24 Clean your shoes. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 
IL 395 A method of cleaning linen, .stained by preparations 
of mercury, i860 Tyndall ii. § 7, 259 The portrait. . 
was given to a painter to be cleaned. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 656 A napkin . , to clean the mirror. 

b. Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean 
and tidy in the afternoon or evening. 

1876 Miss Braddon J, Haggard s Da?^. ix, That afternoon 
toilet which was known throughout Penmoyle as * cleaning 
oneself’. i87y N. W, Lin^olnsh. Gloss, s.v., Come, Mary, 
get cleaned ; its just tea-time. 1889 Newspr. She (the ser- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

e. Often in specific (contextual) senses: e g. to 
clear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants ; to clear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea- weeds, and other accretions ; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food ; also 7 'ejl. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

<71450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6 og Sarrio, to clene, cutte, 
or wede. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 443 To hale our 
Ship ashore, to clean her bottom. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. 
Anson’s Voy. 49 This Day., we also clean’d our Ship's 
Bottom . . in order to her better sailing. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 100 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
1853 SoYER Pantroph, 187 Clean and salt a wild boar. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 40 About June chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. x886 Law I'imes 
x$ifz Land ploughed and cleaned for sowing barley. 

a. To clean the board {colloq.)x to clear off all 
that it contains, and leave it empty ; to clear it. 

Harper s Mag. Jan. 299/2 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to be proud of. 

2. absoL, and intr, \iox refl.\ 

1708 Lmd. Gaz. No. 4431/15 The same Day came in.. 
Her Majesty’s Ships . . to clean. 1748 J. Lind Lett. Navy 
iii. {xjsi) 123 Our fleets may winter there, clean and repair. 
1880 MagCormac Antisept. Surg. 113 The wound had in 
the first place to ‘ clean and this cleaning was necessitated 
by the death of a superficial layer of tissue. 

3. trails. To clean down', to clean from top to 
bottom, or by sweeping down. To clean up : to 
clean by taking up dirt or dust ; to bring (a thing) 
up to a certain pitch or standard of cleanness : see 
also Clean sb. 

1872 Mark Twain Rotighing it ■kx's.vX. (Hoppe), The 
machine was stopped, and we cleaned up. That is to say 
we. .washed the mud patiently away till nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating mass of quick -silver. 1887 
Besant Childr. Gibeonn. 1, For thirty years., not even 
admitting a woman to clean up. 

4. To clean out\ to clean by emptying; hence 
transf. to empty , exhaust, leave bare. Also fig. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports Sf Adv. Scott, ix, The 
larder was utterly cleaned out. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf-t. ( 1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is_ a great danger that 
a man’s first life-story shall clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. 1866 Garlyle Inaug. Addr. 180 
You will see how we may clean-out the foul things in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., The obligation 
to clean out the canal. 

b. sla7tg. To deprive of cash, to ‘ rook '. 

i8x2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, Cleaned out, said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stake at play ; also, of a flat 
who has been stript of all his money. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, He has cleaned me out, but I can go and 
earn some more. 

5. 2o clea7i away^ off’, to remove dirt, defilement, 
or the like. 

a 1839 Praed Poems (xZSepll. 3 A thousand hands. .Clean 
off each ancient stain or soil 

Clean, sb. [f. the stem of the vb.] 

An act of cleaning: chiefly in comb., as a clean 
tip, clean out, etc. spec, (in U. S. Mining) clean- 
up ; * the operation of collecting all the valuable 
product of a given period or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placer mine’ 
(Raymond). 

1872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining zxx A week's 
clean-up was reported to be usually from ^2,opo to $3,000 
in bullion. 1872 Mark Twain z/ xliii. (Hoppe), 

Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
18.. B, Harte Brown of Calaveras (Hoppe), Can’t you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up? Mod. 
colloq. Give it a clean before returning it. Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up, 

Cleauable (kh’-nab’l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being cleaned. 

1882 Momxs Hopes <§• Fears/or Art Xv. 160 A real hearth 
of cleanable brick qr tile. 2883 Ruskin in World 20 

Nov. 285 Floor and Walls of the cleanablest. 

Cleaned (kl/ttd),///. a. [f. Clean v. -f -edI.] 


CLEANLY. 

Freed from dirt, cleansed. Also with adv., as 
cleaned-out. 

1794 Southey Botany^Bay Eel, ii, Over all.. was hung, 
W ell clean’d . . my gun . 2850 T hacker ay Pendennis 1 Hoppe ), 
A scorn for cleaned gloves and minor economies. 1852 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 185 The new room in a cleaned-out 
state. 

Cleaner (klrnoi). [f. Clean + -es i.] One 
who or that which cleans ; spec, one whose work 
is to clean some particular thing. 

a 1792 Sir J. Reynolds Journ. Flanders (R.), It has been 
in the hand of some picture cleaner. 1817 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 383 A tribe of cleaners, keepers, and porters. s£^ 
Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A cleaner, .had been attending to a 
Lancashire engine at the cleaning sheds. 

b. An instrument or machine for cleaning ; as 
the two-handled knife employed by curriers, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, etc. 

X874 Knight Did. Mech. s.v. Cleaner, The worker, .takes 
the fibre from the card-drum, and delivers it to the cleaner, 
which returns it to the card- drum. Daily News xc 

Sept. 7/3 Mincers, coffee mills, and fork cleaners. 

Oleange, var. of Clenge ZA. 

CleaBing (klrnig), vbl. sb. [f. Clean + 

-ING k] 

1. The action of the vb. Clean ; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

1662 Gerbier Princ. Introd. 8 The Gleaning of the Streets. 
1697 Dampier Voy (1698) 1 . xiii. 363 These Worms breed., 
in the Sea- . which was the reason of our cleaning so often 
while we were there. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle I. 195 This 
house gets no periodic cleanings like other people’s. Mod. 
It was their Spring cleaning, that complete overhauling 
which every well-ordered house gets once a year, 
b. with adv., as cleaning up. 

18.. J. Lawrence Silverland 176 (Hoppe) The cleaning 
up. .consists in removing the pavement and blocks from the 
bed of the sluice, gathering the precious compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement, 

1883 Stisvenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 16 The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2. concr. in pi. Cf. sweeepings. 

1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho! (i86x) 354 Just keep in our 
wake, and we’ll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3. « Cleansing vbl sb. 2 b. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. «§• Min. 37 The cleaning applied 
helps ulcers in the face. Ibid. 71 The cleaning is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth, a 1722 in Lisle 
Husb. (E. D. S.', Cleaning, the placenta of a cow. 1876 in 
Whitby Gloss. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -sieve. 

c *475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hoc colaiorium, a clen- 
yngsefe. ^ 1874 Knight Diet, Mech., Cleaning-machine, a 
machine in wnich silk thread is. .drawn through a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 

1884 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A serious accident.. at the 
cleaning sheds on the Carr. 

Cleanisli (klz*nij), a. [f. Clean a.-b-iSH.] 
Rather or pretty clean. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. Ixvi. 303 A bed., 
with coarse curtains, .but a coverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look. 1859 W. Gregory Egypt 1 . 139 Some tolerably smart 
and cleanish chintz. 

t Clea’iilied, a. Obs. rare. Made cleanly, 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xvi, ci. 401 Attier, .cleanlied all. 

Cleanlily (klemlili), [f. Cleanly a,-h 
-LY ^.] In a cleanly manner. 

X698 G. Tkouas Pensilvania 5 [They] dress their Victuals 
very neatly and cleanlily. 1821 New Monthly Mag, II. 
524 All were cleanlily and decently dressed. 

Cleanliness (kle-nlines). [f. Cleanly a. + 
-NESS.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earliest quots. it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of syn Grounded and set upon al clenlynesse. 
1489 Caxton Fayfes of A. iv. xvii. 280 White . . signifyeth 
innocencie and clenlines. a 1586 Sidney (J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness. X647 W. Browne Pokx. x. 22% 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
[on the lute].^ 1733 Swift Modest Def. Lady's Dressing- 
room, Cleanliness hath, .been esteemed the chief corporal 
perfection in women. 1735 Somerville Chase i. 138 Much 
to Health will Cleanliness avail, a 179X Wesley Serm, 
Ixxxviii. On Dress (1838) III. 15 ‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness’. 1851 Longf, Gold. Leg. v. At Foot 
of A Ips, If . . cleanliness is godliness, I fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner, Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. 

Cleanly (kle*nli), a.\ Forms: i cl^nlfc, 4 
olenliob, clanli, 5 ^^ clenly, -lie, 6 clene-, 
cleanely, (clendly), 5 - cleanly. [OE. cl%nUc, f. 
clsene, Clean + lie body: lit. ‘clean-bodied’, having 
cleanness as a personal characteristic. See -ly i. 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritual purity, and thence extended to certain 
senses of Clean, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendency rather than to actual state : a 
cleanly person may be for the moment dirty, but 
will as soon as possible make himself clean.] 
fl. Morally or spiritually clean; pure; inno- 
cent. Obs. 

c 888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxi, Sin big scipas gesamnah mid 
claenlicre lufe. a xooo Boeth. Metr. xi. 183 Claenlice lufe, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 26354 (Fairf.) Of shrift clanli. X477 N orton 
Ord. Alch. iv, in Ashm. (1632) 47 The bonds of a cleanly 
j Clerke. 1641 Milton Animadv. vi. Wks. (1S47) 72/2 Your 
i priest, .that thinks himself the purer, or the cleanlier in his 
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.ofi 5 .ce- |b,r Ms nevs^wasjxed .stirplice, a s68o GtANviit. (J.), ‘ 
Human nature meets few more sweetly relishing and cleanly 
joys, than those that derive from successful trials. ifiiSs 
Penn, A rchives I- J3 A man of so soher* so cleanly, an^ so 
approved a Behaviour. 

. f 2 , Clean; as clotties, 0?: the lilce, (Possibly 
the sense may sometimes have been cUan-looking,) 
■1340 Ayenh said He zayh het hi ssoile hahbe ctenliche 
clo)?inge, ^14^^ fawtede - • Cienly brech 

and sch'erte. 14S5 Will Sir Shea, (Somerset Ho.), A 
cienly dore of Iron for to Open and shette. 1345 Raynold 
Myrik Man, ¥6 Although that this superftuyte be no[t} 
clendly, yet, etc. 1390 Spenser F, Q, i. iii* 40 By her cleanly 
garment catching hold. 

’ 3 . Of persons (or beasts): Addicted to clean- 
ness,, habitually clean ; careful to avoid filth. 

c 1500 Doctr. Gd, Servattntes-nxvn. in Poet. Tracts (1842)5 
SCruauntes ought .. For to be cienly of their bodyes. a 1700 
Dryden (J.h Some plain but cleanly country maid, a 1719 
AoDisoN (J.) An ant is a very cleanly insect. 1748 Anson 
Voy,. 11. ii. 135 It was. imagined, that by living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier. 1883, C. Monkhouse in Mag. 
Art Sept. 47i:/i [Dutch tiles] were found convenient by a 
proverbially cleanly people. 

b. Also : of |>ersonal belongings; Habitually 
kept clean, 

1653 Walton Angler eyi An honest cleanly Alehouse that 
r know right well. Ihid. 49 A cleanly room, Lavender in 
the windowes. 1764 Golds.u. Trem. ig6 Displays her 
cleanly platter on the board. 

4 . Conducing to or promoting cleanness, 

'’cifiu: Chapman Iliad xxii. 135 In times of cleanly peace. 
3(621 Burton .4 war. Mel, i, i. 1. i. (1651) 3 A cleanly diet, 
C1720 Prior Poems (J.), In our fantastick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. 1794' S6uthey Re^ 
trospeci,y The due observance of the eleanly_ law. 2823 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. xix. (1865) They eat .. with indifierence, 
caimuess, and cleanly circumstances. ■ 

Of actions ; Neatly executed, adroit, dex- 
terous, clever, 'deft, artful ; « CbEAN ii. Ohs, 
i f IS40 Wks, (B. E. T. S.) in. Introd. 46 [The 

Kinge] thought it a. -cleanly excuse to aleadge tlie trooble 
of his conscience. 1563 Golding Ovid’s^ Met, i. (3593) 20 
Hir husband by and b^y . . devised a cleaUe lie. 1391 Spen- 
ser 'M. Bnbherd 857 Each practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie, 1639 Fuller ^otrz. xi. (1840) 18 
This cleanly . . conveyance to rid away those he hated. 1712 
Arbuthnot yahn BuII{x7Z7\^$ By a cleanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a s'hort note in Lewis's hand. 

' t b. Deft in action, clevdr, smart. Oks. 

’'1386 PuTTENHAM Fng. Foesie 1. vui. (Arb.) 32 For euery 
hundreth verses (which a cleariely pen could speedely dis- 
patch) he had a hundred angelsi 
t6. Of language, etc. : Neat, elegant; 

7. Obs, 

' *579 Fulke Heshind ParL 79 He concludeth in fine 
Latine and cleanly termes. *649 Milton Eikon, vi, (1770) 
5% The words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

1 . Comb.^ cleanly-looking, 

: *837 Livingstone Tra/v. xix. 366 Houses with many 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese, 

Oleaixly ^klf-nli), adv. [OE, dinliei see -LY^.} 
In a clean manner j in various senses of tbe adi : 
without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
clearly, neatly, exactly, etc. 

1200 PVinieney Rule St, Benet C1888) 107 Gyf }>ag!t ctmn- 
lice and mid ande don hi. a 1300 Cttrsor M. 26432 Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriuen. 1398 ll^-es\%KBetrtk. De P, R. 
XVII. clxxvii. U49.S) 719 They clensyth woundes and heelyth 
ful cienly. 3:473 Warkw. Ckron, 1 1 No^t so cienly kepte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince, 1309 Barclay Skyp of Polys 
(1874): II. 212 _^Them clenlyer to dyght. 2396 Shaks. i 
Hen, IVy V. iv. 169 He purge., and Hue cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do, 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth 
iL (1723(98 A'i the sacred Writer cleanly and modestly ex- 
presses it. 2883 Proctor in Knowledge 6 July 12/2 It [a 
Telescope] comes sharply and cleanly into focus, 1886 
Book-lore yL^r. 109 Twenty-seven folio volumes.. had been 
so cleanly drilled through, by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string might be mn through the hole. 

' fb. Completely, wholly, entirely, quite: =* 

Clean adv, 5. Obs. 

c 1030 ByrhtfertWs Handhoc va. Anglia VIII. 322 Gif Jimr 
aeon Ites manna l>ontte J^mt lamb mtege fretan, bonne nyrae 
he hys neahsebur j?e huu s^^hendost sy, baet he mae^^e pact 
Iamb damlice fretan. c 1273 Lay. 26148 po was Arthur his 
ferde Clanliche igadered.; 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 434 Heo 
clanlyche yt versok, a 1300 Cursor M, 15556 A 1 l>e care yee 
nu sal haf, Clenli yee sal, for-gett. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I- 341 A 1 his ofspringe . . was clenliche destroyed. 
0 2400 Melayne 494 Alle that was than in that place Thay 
dewe cienly. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus n. 743; For ay 
mirth clenlie^ I quitclame. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, in, vi. 

§ 24 At this time Church-men cleanly carried the cognisance 
of such offences. 

» t C. Ably ; cleverly, adroitly, artfully. Ohs. 
'■* 3 % Stubres Anat. Abus, n. 77 They will read you 
their seruice faire and cleanly. 1392 Spenser M. Huhberd 
862 With which he thousands cleanly coosined. 2393 Nashe 
ChAst’s T. (1613) 286 Cleanly coined lies. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 528 They cleanly and slily winde themselves out 
of tbe authority of God. 

: OleatUl^QSS (klf -nines). Also 3-5, clannesso. 
[O'K clssnnes : see Clean aqd -ness.] The quality 
or sf ate of being dean.. 

, 1 . lit. Freedom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 
ness. d* Cleanness of teeth ; scarcity of food. 

; *398 Trevisa Barth, De P,. R. xni. xtv. (1495) 447 It 
nedyth clennes^ of water. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, 47 
The hol'somnes'.& helthe of that londe & the clennes out 
^ venyme {ca^entfa venent\, , 2,538 Starkey England 177 
Offyeetys to be appoyntyd to havp regard of the be.wty of 
the towne and cuntrey, and of the clennes of the same. 


2360 Bible* {Genev,).<4'2«^«' iv. 6, Therefore haue I giuen ij 
yo.u eleannesbf teeth [so 1611 J Wyclif, eggyng of teeth; . 
CovERDALE, ydle teth] in all your cities. 1600 Abp. Abbot 
Exp. Jonah 365 One yeare there hath l^ne hunger ; the 
second ther6 was a dearth, and a third there is great 
cleannesse of teeth. *603 Bacon Adv, Eeami, 11. x. § ir 
(Cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 1642 
■Rogers Naaman s 7 Destroying our sonles with cleannesse 
of teeth: 183S Vm Pkil&s. Manuf 415 Houses,. remark- 
able. .for their order and cleanness. 

b. Neatness ; purity ; elegance ; used sfec. of 
literary style. 

2382 J, Bell Haddofds Ans%o. Osar. 29b, Dal^da is in- 
feriour to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile, a x^o 
Sidney (J.), He shewed no strength in shaking of his staff: 
but the fi.ne cleanness of bearing it was delightful. 

Dryden JuvemlQ.X He minded only the clearness of his 
satire, and the cleanness of expression. 

2 . Moral or ceremonial purity; cliastity; inno- | 
cence ; undefiled quality. 

C890 K. .®LFRBD Bmla iv. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on elaennesse ; 
Gocte beowode*! e 2275 Lamb. Horn, 105 Castiias bat is : 
clenesse on engUsc. C2230 Hali Meid. 11 Meidenhad. . * 
ouer alle ping luueTS cleannesse. c 2325 E. E. A Hit, F.Kx 
Clanriesse who-so kyndly cowpe comende, c 1386 Chaucer 
C, T. Proi. 506 Wei oughte a prest ensample for to give, 
By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde Ij-ve. c 1^00 
Pestr. Troy 23042 Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hert. c 2430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 108 In clannes and in cristes 
merk. 2309 Fisher Wks. (1876) i8i Clennes of conscyence. 
1611 Tourneur Atk, Trag. v. ii, Taking a delight m the 
cleanen^ss of my conuersation. 2611 Bible Ps, xviii. 20 Ac- 
cording to the cleannesse of my hands hath^ bee recom- 
pensed me. 2721 R. Keith tr. T. a Eeinpis* SoHl. Soul 
iii. 137 A Resting-place for thee.. who art the Lover of 
(Cleanness, and the Inhabitant of a good Conscience. 

Cleausable (kle-nzab’l), a, [f. Cleanse + 
-able.] Capable of being cleansed. 

x^S^Catk. AngL 66 Clennessabylle ; eexpiabilis ; vnclence- 
abylie, jtiexpioMlis, 2$i2 Cotgr., .. cleans- 

ible, or clean^ble. ■ ■ 

Cleanse (klenz), sh. Obs, exc. dial, [f, next 
vb.] fl. A cleansing. 

1760 Citron, in Ann, Reg, 258^2 We make a thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the beams with warm vinegar. 

2 . dial, Tbe afterbirth (cf, vb. 7). 

2882 Miss Jackson Skrapsh, H^ord-bk,, Clansoy the after- 
birth of a cow. 2881 Leicestersh. Glass. (E. D, S.) Clans. 

Cleanse (klenz), v. Forms: i ol^nsian, 
cldnsian, iiecldsniany clksnian)^ 2-7 dense (n, (3 
clansi, Mens, clennsenn (Om.), 3-5, 9 dial, 
elAnse, 4 clens^ elensi, clenze, denese, 5 
oiansy), o- cleanse. [OE. dmtsiau, dinsian 
WGer. '^hlainisdn, f. klaini, OE. dime i 
cf. OE. ricsiany OHG. rtchishn to rule, rinse y ON. 
Jireinsa. The frequent ME. and mod, dial, danse 
may represent an OE, ddnsian (cf. cldne under 
Clean), or it might be from dmisiati with 
shortened- as dense from dehsian. The mod. 
spelling cleanse ^eems to be artificial, assimilated 
to dean. This is the original vb,, op the domain 
of which the recent has intruded. 

The type of verbs in drbn :--.OTeut. -ishjany dz&jan.y 

appears to have started from verbs in ,ojan formed on -J 
stems, as Goth, katisbny OHG. agisHiy sigirdn. The OE. 
yicldsmaUy clcesnian may be examples of metathesis : but 
the occurrence, of a form clcensniatt, whence they may be 
contracted, makes their history doubtful.] 

1 . trasis. To make clean, purify, free from dirt 
or filth (Jolinsou says ^ by washing ox rubbing^). 
Formerly the ordinary word ; but in mod. times 
to dean has largely takeii its place in every-day 
use, and deanse remains a, more elevated word, 
having less immediate association with dirty and 
more available fory^ and transf, uses. In some 
dial. da>ise is similarly distinguished from cleany 
and used esp. in senses 5-7. 

a 2000 Laws Eihelred ix. § 40 Thorpe 1 . 348 Gif man card 
wille claensian. ^1x225 Ancr, R. 314 pe poure widewe 
hwon heo wule cTensen hire hus. 1423 Lydg. Pitgr, Sowle 
IV. xxxiv. (1483) 83 Bras draweth soone ruste yf it be not 
clensid. 1467 in Eng. GildsAxZ’}S) 372 That intrailles of 
bestes and blode putts be clansed-.by night, 2336 in 
Thynne Animadtt, Introd- zS He., shall secure, dense, 
and pbstancially make dene all & euery of the Synkes be- 
longinge vnto the kechyns. 2628 Digby Fay. Medit, ' 1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 2738 Birch Milton 
in Wks, (1738) I. 38 After the Sickness was over, and the 
City v,:ell cleansed . .Milton return’d to London* *808 Med. 
yml, XIX, 227 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth.^ 2883 "LixTixy Ebb <5- FlowW, 179 
A whole house placed in their bands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired. 

fig, 1830 Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865) II. xiii. 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could he really cleansed. 
absal, 24^7, Norton Ord. Alck, v. in Ashm. ‘2652) 59 Water 
clense^ with ablution blive. 2611 B. Jonsqn O^tiline il 
u. 59 This gray Powder [isjagood Dentifrice, .and cleanses 
very well, a 2862 Buckle Civiliz, HI. v, 476, It was better 
to cleanse than, to fast 

2 '. To make morally or spiritually clean; to 
purify or free from siu or guilt. Const, of from, 
[823 Vesp. Ps. xviii. 23 From, desdnissum, -Xedasna me 
dryhten .1 <7897 K. ^Elfred Past, Uv. 419^1 selfe to 
ctensianne mid % wope„ uxaoo Tnn. Call, Ham. 87 pe 
children Were clensed of .rinnen, 0 13^0 Cursor M. 12840 
(Fairf. ), Goddis lambe pat dense fTV/W clensenl sale pis . . 
werlde fi"a ’sinful bale; , Ibid, 26373 pen ma.? best 30U 


danse [Coti. denge] of synne. 1393 Lanou P. PI C. iv. 
361 Of cure sory synnes asoiled and claused, c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xxiii. 8x (Harl. MS.), I shal go to a qonfessour, and 
dansy me. 2548 Prayer-bk., Commtm.y Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts. 2630 FuvnanM. Anti-Armiu. 158 Able to 
dense the Elect from all their sinne.s. 1837 Trench Justiu 
Mfartyr, You cannot cleanse your heart with tears. 

D. with the sin ox crime qhj. : To purge, 
wash away, expiate. 

972 BHckl Ham. 35 pset we . . ure synna ctenskn. 2340 
Hamtole Pr. Came. 2400 Syn l»at es wele clensed here. 

« 1700 Dryden (J.), Not all her odVous tears can cleanse 
her crime. 1883 Ghjviour kUngols xvii, 205 Each prayer 
repeated has a certain value in cleansing away sin. 

^ 3 , To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean : 
a. ceremonially y as in the Mosaic Law. 

[c 2000 riSLFRic Exod. xxix. 36 pu adsensast f> weofod and 
Sehalgast.] cxooo Laws Edw, ^ Gnihr. in Thorpe I. 174 
Clasnsie man ,f>a peode, craso Cm, 4- Ex,. 3453 God dede 
moyses tiis bodeword on, Clense ois folc wel ois to daises. 
238a Wyclif Acts x. 15 That tlung that God hath densid, 
thou sdialt not seie vndene, 2622 Bible ibid.y What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common, 
b. from leprosy or other disease, arch, 
cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. x. 8 Cfensia'S hreofle. 2382 
Wyclif Matt, x. 8 Vpreyse 5ee dead men, clense je mesdis. 
1621 Bible Luke vii. 22 The. .lepers are clensed. 
f 4 f. To acquit, clear, or exonerate {o/b. charge). 
Obs. (In later times only Sc. ; cf. Clknge.) 

<22000 Laws Etkelred iii. § 7 in Thorpe I. 296 Gifhwa 
peof clasnsian wylle. a 1300 Cursor M. 4477 pu sal be vte 
of presun tan, And clensid be bifor iustise. c 2368 in H, 
Campbell Lovedett. Mary <J. Scats (2824) App. 47 April 
12. .Bothwell wes deansit werray strangely, as the process 
beiris. i637“So> Row Hist. Kirk { 1842) 387 The voles being 
asked, seven did deanse him absolutdie. 

6. To clear, to rid ; properly of franiy (f with) 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
things that obstruct, cumber, or merely occupy ; 
cf, to- Clear. 

a laSo Owl «§• Night, 610 Me is lof to Cristes huse, To 
dansihit with fule muse. ^2340 Cursor M. 475 (Fairf.), 
He . .clanset pat court of ham so dene. 2387 Trevisa Hig- 
den I. 339 f Miitz, b Seynt Patiyk clensed pat lond of wormes 
and opere venemous beste.s. 1357 Order Hospitalls H iiij b, 
[I'he Beadle] shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars. 
2624 Cart. Smith Firginia m. ix. W’'ks. lArb.) 460 The 
house thus dean.sed [of Indians], the King . . excused this 
intrusion. 2664 Evelyn Kai. Hart. (1729) ao6 Cleanse 
Vines of exuberant Branches. 1669 WoRLimiE Syst, Agric. 
X. § 4 {1681) 220 Gold-Finches are very injurious to the 
Goosbury Buds, .cleansing a whole Garden of them imme- 
diately. i860 Tyndall Glac. i, § 17. 119 The orb. .cleansed 
the mountains from every trace of fog. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Skropsh. Ward-bk. Clansey to clear, to free from impurities 
or superfluous matter. 

b. To clear of inequalities or unevennesses; to 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 

1677 Moxon Blech. Exerc. (1703) 205 Once wrought to 
the true^ size, you cannot afterwards take any more off to 
deanse it. 

(In this sense danse is used by gunsmiths in the midland 
Counties.) 

C. To clear oiit (rubbish, etc.^, 

26218 Prynne C&ns. C&zens 3a All Popish Rdiques were 
not so fully clensed out, a.s afterwards they were, 

0 . To free from noxious humours ; to purge. 
Also absol. 

cxooo Sax, Leechd. II. 240 Hat waiter.. pset dmsnaS pa 
wambe. — Ibid, 260 Sio wamb hip to citen.sianne, c 1400 
Blood-Letting in Rel, Ant, I. 190 Domistica clanseth ful 
Welle The blader within every delle. 2486 Bk, St. Albans 
C j' b. It. shall dense w'de hir bowilHs. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L, 
II. vii. 60, I will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of th’infected world, If they will patiently receiue 
my medicine. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments ( J. 'fhis oil . . 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. 1881 Skropsh. Word-Bk. s,v,, A 
do.sa o’ camomine tay. .ood danse the stomach. 

7 . intr. (for reft,) To pass the afterbirth. 

2614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. iii. (16681 35 If your Mare 
. , will not den.se after she hath foaled, you shall take a pint 
of running water, &c. 2884 Chester Gloss. (E. D. S. ) s. v. 
Clansey A cow is said to danse when she discharges the 
placenta after calving. 

Cleansed (klenz d),///. a, [f. prec, vb. + -ED^,] 
Made clean, purified. 

€ 2400 Destr. Troy 4663 Calme was the course, densit the 
aire. ^2440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clensyd as lycoure. 2535 
Fisher lVk.<:, (1876) 3,81 The better clensed glasses. 2621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 454 I aske it with a repentant 
and clensed heart. 

Cleanser (kle-nzmV [f. Cleanse v. + -er^.] 
gen. One who or that which cleanses. 

a 2000 [Somner has cltkmere\ 2570 Wills ^ I me N, C. 
G835) 355 For densing the how.se . . xljir. ]d. whereof y* 
dresser and densers had. 2579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ 
Saule I. xviii. 52 The nosethriLs densers of the liraine. 2398 -9 
^ Bodley in All Y. Round (1S82J July 519/2 If the cleanser 
of the Library do his duty, a 2661 Holy day Juvenal 58 
In a bath . . two fellows desir’d to borrow his strigil or 
cleanser. 2668 Culperper & Cole tr. BartkoL Anat. 
Introd , The Kernels . . are vulgarly called Eiimnctories or 
Clensers. 1712 Sped, No. 548 1» j Excellent cleansers of 
the brain. 2726 Wodrow Corr. '28431 H. 147 If. .oaths be 
allowed to them for cleansers, the Government .. will be 
much out in their politics. 18x7 Act 57 G<!r<7. Ill c xxix. 
§ 59 Scavengers, rakers, or cleansers of the streets, 
b. spec. A purgative. 

1328 Paynpl Saleme Regirn, X iij b, Hony . .is a denser. 
2330 Dk. Somerset in Coverdale Spir. Perk (1588) Pref. 
A iy b> All medicines of the scmle..not hauing that clen.ser 
[faith in Christ] with them, be but overhealers. 1620 Mark- 
ham- B/asierp. 1. xdii. 1S4 Purgations which are the strongest 
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cleansere of the body. 2725 Bradlev Fam. Did, s.v. 
Give Cleansers inwardly. 

t Clea*2isliip. Oh. rare—^. [f. Clean <7.4- 
-SHIP.] Cleanness, chastity. 

€■ 1230 Hall Meid. 21 J>at his mihte held hara i clean- 
scbipe chaste. 

Cleansing (kle-nziij), vhl, $h. [f. Cleanse zf.] 

. 1 . The action of the vb. Cleanse in its various 
senses ; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

fr 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 44 For Sinre claensunga [c 1160 
Hatton Gosp. clainsunge]. <r 1200 IVintenejy Ruie St. Benet 
(1888) 6s On sseternes dasj claensunga do. a xyitt Cursor 
M. 258S9 he fire o clensing. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
ie. xvii. clx. (1495' 70S The clensinge of hempe or of flexe. 
c 1568 in H. Campbell Len>e-lett, Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
App. 47 The counsale haldin for the cleansing of Both- 
wefl. 1611 Bible Marki. 44. 2673 Temple Observ. Untied 
Prov. iiLiR.), The opening and cleansing of the old channel 
of the Rhine.^ 2842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. vi. 55 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings. 2873 
Burton //Aif. Scot. V. liii. 28 A verdict of acquittal, a 
* cleansing by assize ’ as it was termed. 

2 . The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 

cleaning anything. 

2607 Topsell Serpents ("1653) 689 Trochili. .are greedy of 
these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. 2611 Cotgr., 
Curailles de matson, the dust, filth, sweepings or cleansing, 
of houses. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Beatt, The shalings, chafie, 
or cleansings of Beanes. 

Tb. The locMa or discharges after childbirth ; a 
rustic name for the afterbirth of cattle. 

2655 L. Thbtford Perfect Horseman 20 By no Means let 
the Mare eat her cleansing. 2810 Treat. Live Stock in 
iV. IK Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., The after-birth; in the 
north it is termed the cleansing. 2860 Mavne Ax/. Lex.^ 
Cleansings., a popular term for the Lochia. 2884 Chester 
Gloss. {E. D. S.t, Clansiug or C leans mg„ the placenta or 
after-birth of an animal. 

8. attrih. and Comb. 

1335111 Riley Lomi. Mem. (i£68) 194 1 clensingbecche. .Agl. 
2562 J. Hey W'OOD Prov. St Epigr. ( 1867 109 Some of it ich had 
in the clensyng weeke. 2874 Knight Did. Mech., Ckansing- 
vat, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the bung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a store-vat. 

Cleansing (kle-nzig), fpi. a. [f. as prec. + 
-INQ ^.] That cleanses : see the vb, 
a 130® Cz/rsor M. 26201 Penance thol in clenssing fire. 
Siuon. (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Centum capita^ 

afpodillus., clansinggresse, x^gSTKEvtSA Barth. De P. R. 
XIX. IxvL 1495)902 Whey., is moost drienge and clens- 
ynge. 1672 Milton Samson i-jaj With. .cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore. 2738 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Snrg. (1771' Diet. B b, Abstergentia. .cleansing Medicines. 
1858 Adelaide Procter Poems (titlej, Cleansing Fires, 
Cleapie, var. of Clepe. 

Clear (kli i), a., acfv., and sb. Forms : 3-5 
cler, (4 clier, elyre, dyer), 4-7 dere, 4-8 
deer, 5-7 deere, (5 dure, 6 deir, dar), 6-7 
deare, 18-9 dtaL dair), 6- dear. [ME. cler, a. 
OF. ckr (ii-i6th c, ; 14th- ciair), corresp. to 
Pr. c/ar, Sp. claret, It. chiat’O L. cldr-um bright, 
clear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illustrious, famous, 
etc. Senses 1-13 were already present in French; 
the further developments of the sense are peculiar 
to English, and partly due to association with the 
native word Clean, the earlier domain of which 
has been largely occupied by char, while in various 
uses the two are still synonymous. But the now 
predominant notion of ‘ unencumbered, free, rid ' 
is a further development, not found in Clean.] 

I, Of light, colour, things illuminated. 

1 . + a. otng. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
sity of light : Brightly shining, bright, brilliant. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 416 Ther come, .a lerae swytbe cler 
& bry5te. c 1386 Chaucer Moder if God 29 O blessed 
lady, the deer light of day. 1393 Gower III- 129 
The first sterre Aldeboran, the clerest and the most of alie. 
1450-2530 Myrr. our Lcuiye 210 The lyghte of the sonne is 
raoche more clerer then the lyghte of the morow tyde. 2612 
Song SoLK\. jo Faire as the raoone, cleare as the 
sunne. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 840 And the deer Sun on his 
wide wsLtria Glass Gaz*d hot 

b. Now expressing the purity or uncloudedness 
of light ; clear fire, a fire in full combustion with- 
out dame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
char while, brown, etc. 

2622 Bible 2 Art/w. xxiii. 4 The tender grasse springing 
out of the earth by deare shining after raine. 2613 Shaks. 
Hm.Vin. I. i. 226 This infant Clowd . . Darkning my 
deere Snnne. 1796 Mrs. Glasss Cookery iii. 24 Take care 
your fire is clear. 2824 Wordsw. White Doe vii. 96 A Doe 
most beautiful, dear- white. x888 CasselPs Did. Cookery 
Introd. 17 If a cook, .has a good dear fire. Mod. This oil 
bums with a clearer flame. , ■ ' . ■ , 

Jig. 2828 Cruise if V. 364 The nature of an action 
of ejection . ♦ would appear in a dearer light. 

2 . a. Of the day, daylight, etc.: Fully light, 
bright ; opposed to dusk or iwi light, arch. 

CX320 Sir Bettes 755 A morwe, wban hit was dai cler, 
Arise}? kni^t and squier. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 He 
endyted the lettre by dere day. 1535 Coverdaee i Sam. 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyll it be deare mornynge, that we let 
none escape. — A mos viii. 9, I shall cause . . the londe to 
be darcke in the cleare-day. 1568 Grafton Chrott. II. 
200 It was done in the deare day light. 2603 Shaks. Meas. 
for M. rv. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost deere dawne. 
1872 R. Elus Catidhts Ixiv. 408 Bear not daylight dear 
upon immortality breathing. 


fib. Of the weather: arig. Full of sunshine, 
bright, ‘ fine ’ ; serene, * fair L Obs. (Cf. to char up.) 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xvi. 2 5 ® seien, It shal be deer, for 
the heuene is lijk to reed. <72400 Maundev. iii. 17 And 
abouen at the cop of the hille [Atbos] is the Eir .so deer j 
that men may fynde no wynd there, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 

Si Cleie, as wedur ys bryghte, claries, seremes. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 210 The weather was fayre, deere, ^ and 
temperate, iMd. II. 273 There fell a great raine . . with a 
terrible thunder . . Then anone the ayre began to waxe 
cleare, and the sonne to shine fayre and bright, 2633 T. 
James Voy. 78 It was pretty and deere. 

c. Now: Free from cloud, mists, and haze; 
a 'clear day ‘clear weather’ is that in which the 
air is transparent so that distant objects are dis- 
tinctly seen; a ‘clear sky’, a sky void of cloud. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 41 J>at heo myjte oft y se, in cler 
weder, }?ere Est ward, as |>e sonne a ros, a lond as yt were. 
2393 Gower Coif I. 35 Now cloudy and now dere it is. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II, 276 If the day had bene dere, 
there had not escaped a man, 1699 Dampier Koy. II. ni. 
Disc, on Winds, etc. vii, 87 We commonly find^ it cloudy 
over the Land, Tho' *tis clear everywhere bpxde. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 , 278 Their remains continue 
still visible at the bottom of the water in a dear day. 2872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 141 A clear frosty evening- 

d. fig. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
ance or spirit. Obs. or arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. iv. 45 pou . . shalt leden a deer 
age. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/4 Paule . . enduryng in 
agonye and alle wey append dere. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
in. ii. 61 You, the murderer, look as bright, as cleare, 
As yonder Venus. 2667 Milton P. L. viii. 336 Sternly he 
pronounc’d The rigid interdiction, .but soon his deer aspect 
Return’ d. 2726 Shelvocke Koy. round W. (lysy) 76 
Enough to cast a damp upon the clearest spirits. 2853 
I.YTTON My Novel iii. x, His brow grew as dear as the blue 
sky above him. 

3 . Allowing light to pass through, transparent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11705 A well vte-brast, wid strem snete, 

dere, and cald. c 1400-50 Alexander 2541 Cleidre \v. r. 
clerar] l7an cristalL 2576 Fleming Pane file Ep. A, A 
deere looking glasse rendreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. xix. 258 Diverse 
kinds of glasses. . the coloured and the cleare glasses, 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 458 To look into the deer Smooth Lake, 
that to me seemd another Skie. 2798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. VI. xvi, The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

b. Of coloured liquids, etc. ; Translucent, pel- 
lucid, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 

1485 Catk. Angl. 66 Clere as ale or wyne. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 378 A Bottle of Beer, .became more lively, better 
tasted and clearer than it was. 2745 Swift Direct. Servants, 
Butler, A dozen or two of good dear wine. 2747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic { 1762) Introd. 17 Good clear small beer. x;j99 
G. Smith Laboratory 1. 389 A tub ready at hand, with 
a dear lye. 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii,^ Real, fresh, 
genuine port-wine, .clear as a bell, and no sediment.^ 

4 . Bright or shining, as polished illuminated 
surfaces; lustrous. (Now expressing esp. purity 
and evenness of lustre.) 

a 2300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 84 The mone . . bileveth 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blac. C 2330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (i8io> 28 Tuenti pounde of gold bs 5ere, 
pre hundreth of siluer clere. xyg> Ayenh. 267 Gold pet pe 
more hit is ine uere : k® more Hit is clene, and dyer, and 
tretable. c t4za Anturs if A rth. xxix, A croune cumly.. 
dure to behold. 2475 Caxton Jason 30 His good swerd 
that was dere and trenchaunt. 2652 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare CL 192 The teeth . . are as white and dear as I vorie. 
2753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 233/2 A dark-coloured 
coat with clear buttons. 1842-4 Emerson Ess. Spir. Laws 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 66 His eye is as clear as the heavens, 
tb. gen. Bright, splendid, brilliant. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8917 (Trim) Sende was pere an aungel 
clere And vp to heuen her soule here. 1362 Langl. P. PL 
A, VI. 75 A Court Cleer as pe Sonne. 238a Wyclif Ezek. 
xxvi. 22 Thi ful clere [praeclarasi housis. — Jam. ii. 3 
Clothid with ful deer [prxclara} clooth. c 1385 Chaucer 
L.G. W. xZas Lucrece, This lady . . al discheuele with hire 
herys deere. ? 6 2420 Sir C leges 365 Sir Cleges . . schewed 
the kynge the cheryse clere. 

Jig. 1382 Wycuf Wisd. vi. 23 Wisdam is cler [1611 
glorious], and that neuere welewitb, 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. P® monkes. . were of cleer religioun \sple-^idx 
religionisi m God. 

t c. A common epithet of women : Beautiful, 
beauteous, fair. Ohs. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilad. 116 Both erlys and hamesse and 
ladyes cler. C2430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 56 Vp pei baren 
pat maiden deere. 2:1440 Sir Degrev. 1550 The bold 
bachylere Toke the damysele clere. 2513 Douglas ARneis 
X. iv. 94 Manthus the la<iy cleir. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. i. 
656 The deare and pleasant Venus. 

d. Of the complexion, skin, etc. ; Bright, fresh, 
and of pure colour ; blooming ; in modern use, 
esp. implying purity or transparency of the surface 
skin, and absence of freckles, discolouring spots, or 
‘ muddiness ^ of complexion. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7365 In visage es he bright and dere. 
<71440 York Myst. xxx. 41 The colpure of my corse is full 
clere. 2572 Campion Hist. Irel. vi. (1633) 17 Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue. 2592 Constable Sonn. iv. x, 
Maid of deere mould. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife i. ii. 
Without vanity, I look’d extremely clear last night, when I 
went to the park. 2802 Med. Jml. V. 360 Persons of delicate 
, fibres, of smooth, lax, and clear skin. 2826 Disraeli Viv. 

[ Grey v. iii. 174 Her complexion was clear, but quite olive. 
^^.fig. Illustriom [So L. I Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth, n. K. 36 Wip noble or clere 
honours: 2382 Wyclif Judith x^\. 16 A gret God thou art, 
and beforn alle cleer in thi vertue. Ibid, x Macc. ii. 17 Thou 
art prince, and xaostd&ex. 2432-50 tx, Higden (RoUs} I. 89 


He hade mony clere victories. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 83/2 
Judith retomed . , and was made more grete and cleer to 
alle men. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 73 Thinke that the 
cleerest Gods, who make them Honors Of mens Impossi- 
bilities, haue presemed thee. 

II. Of vision, perception, discernment. 

6 . Of lines, marks, divisions : Clearly seen, dis- 
tinct, weil-marked, sharp. 

1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 230 A prairie . . extending 
in a clear blue line along the horizon. ^ 2853 Lytton My 
Novel VI. xvi. 316 The leaves covered with notes and re- 
marks, in a stiff dear hand. 2872 Morley Vfitaire (2886) 
23 Separating a nation into two clear divisions. 1875 
Jevons Money {1878* 228 iCoins] with a low but sharp and 
clear impression. 1882 J. H, Blunt Rf. Ck. Eng. II. 2 
Traced out in clear outline. 

7 . Of words, statements, explanations, meaning: 
Easy to understand, finliy intelligible, free from 
obscurity of sense, perspicuous. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 11615 (Cott.) pan com pe proplieci al cler. 
c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 26 pat kns of dannesse vn-dosez 
a ful cler speche. 1533 More Ansm. Poisoned Bk, Wks. 
1055/2 The dere fayth and sentence of al the holy doctors. 
2625 Bedwell Mokam. Impost, hi. § 108 The words are 
cleare and plaine. 1688 Bunyan Jems. Sinner Saved (1886) 
27 The text is as clear as the sun ; for k saith, * Begin at 
Jerusalem'. 2752 Jortin Serm. {x'j’jx)!. v. 84 The Ten 
Commandments therefore are clear. 1848 MacaulayA/ A/. 
Eng. II. 615 How was it possible to draw up a statute m 
language clearer than the language of the statutes which 
required that the dean of Christ Church .should be a Pro- 
testant ? x86a Maury Phys. Geog. Sea^ xil § 540 Having. . 
made clear the meaning^ of the question proposed. 1878 
Hopps Przne. Reltg. xvii. 55 Man himself is the clearest 
revelation, of his Maker. 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer. 

2722 Addison Sped. No. 165 F i The English cannot be 
too clear in their Narrative of tliose Actions- 1S75 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 319 If I have made myself clear, you will 
understand my original meaning. 

8 . Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, etc. : Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De F, R. n. v. ''2495) 32 Bryghte and 
dere knowynge of god. x’^^Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 

3 b, To haue the contemplacyon Sc clere visyon of that 
moost blessed face. 2679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard. iii. 
V. (1713) 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxix. (1695) 199 Our 
simple Ideas are clear, w'hen they are .such as the Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perception, pre.sent them . 2826 Macau- 
lay in Trevelyan Life ^ Lett. 1 . iii. 144 Hi.s notions of law 
and government are extremely clear. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron. I. vi. 97 A dear remembrance of Bill Foster’s 
crimes. 

9 . Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 55 It is deer pat prelatis pat 
precnen not pus pe gospel louen not crist. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 581 Euidens, cler opyn. 2594 Hooker Acc 4 
Pol. hi. § I (T.) Unto God .. they are clear and manifest. 
1627 Massinger Gi. Dk. Florence iv. ii, *Tis dear as air 
That your ambitious hopes . . gave connivance to it. .2794 
Paley Evid. I. ix. § 2 This, .letter contains nearly 40 clear 
allusions to books of the New T estament, 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 246 Noraan was invited to the Upper House 
whose right to sit there was not clear, 1856 Eroude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. ix. 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
came clear that one man at least was serious. 

b. Of a case at law ; Of which the solution is 
evident. 

1664 Butler Hud.m. ii. 189 Quoth Hudibras.The case is 
clear. 2805 in East Reports V. 335 The Court . . thought 
the case too dear for fuitlier argument. _ 1884 G. Denman 
in Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div, 473 This is not quite so 
dear a point as the other. 

10 . Of the eyes, and faculty of sight : Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

2576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 63 You, having so cleare and 
sharpe a right. 1621-31 Laud Sev. Serm. (1847 1 4 I'he eye 
of the prophet was clear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 2667 Milton P.L. ix. 706 Your Eyes that 
seem so deere, Yet ai'e but dim, shall perfetly be then Op’nd 
and cleerd. 2872 Morley Koltazre {1SS6 7 His sight was 
exquisitely keen and clear. 

ri. Of the faculty of discernment: That sees, 
discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas. 

2340 Ayenb. 24 Clier wyt, wel uor to understonde. a 1400 
-50 Alexander 2372 Of witt clerest. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
81 Clere of wytt & vndyrstondylnlge, perspicax, 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 48 Receive a deere understanding. 
2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 536 A good patriot, of a 
quick and clear spirit. 2709 Pope Ess, Crit, nx. 732 The 
dearest head, and the sincerest heart. 2856 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. I. i. 29 The faculty of reasoning correctly ' or 
what is commonly called having a dear head). <x 1862 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 168 Clear thinkers alway* 
have a clear style. 

12 . Of persons : Having a vivid or distinct im- 
i pressioii or opinion ; subjectively free from doubt ; 
certain, convinced, confident, positive, determined- 
Const. fin (an opinion, belief), fo/{a. fact), ash, 
on, about (a fact, course of action), for (a course 
of action) ; that. / am clear that~\t is clear to 
me that. [So in 12 th c. Fr.] 

1604 Hieron Wks. (1624) I. 500, I am deere in it, that 
many then in that darkness did. .‘See day at a very little 
hole’. 1628 Sir B. Ruddierd in FnW&r Ephemerts ParL 
(1654) 255, I am clear, without scruple, that what we have 
resolved is according to law. 2645 YAGirrHeresiogr. (166 1) 
208 He is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and 
the succeeding of the Lord’s day. 2727 J, Asgill Metam. 


CLEAR, 

Man 27 His disciples were not so clear in their belief 
of him. 1768 Ross Helenore 67 (Jam.)^ Dwell ye there? 
That of their dwelling ye’re so very clair. 1769 Mrs. Harris 
\xi Lett, tst EaH Maimesb, (1870) I. 179, 1 am not clear 
as to the particulars, 1776 A. Murphy in G. polman 
Fostk. Lett. (1820) 204 Of this I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another yeai*, etc. S791 Boswell Johnson an. 
1781 Mch. 30 We were, by a great majority, clear for the 
experiment. 1793 Smeaton § 142 Reing clear 

in the operation .. I proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of di6Sculty. 1813 Mad. D’A relay 
^ Lett, (1846) VII. 181 About the middle of July-— but I am 
not clear of tiae date. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F. ii. 
25, I , , am not clear on the point. 1842 J. H. Newman 
Ch. of Fathers 106 You may be clear with whom it is 
fitting to hold communion. 1849-30 Alison Hist. Enrobe 
Xn. Ixxix. 78 Moreau, .was clear for reverting to the Con- 
stitution of 1792. 1833-9 Macaulay Biog. (i860) Introd, 10, 

I am not clear that the object is a good one. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, L App. 763, I am not quite clear about the 
date, 1884 Manch, Exam. 21 May s/i As to the necessity 
of including Ireland in its scope he was clear. 

in. Of sound. 

13. Of sounds, voice ; Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, nnmixed with dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

C1300 Beket 1097 In a visioun ther com A cler voiz. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. t>e P. R, xix. cxxxi. (1495) 942 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and ryngeth wythout ony holow- 
nesse. ?c i47S Sqr. lowe Degre 61 Notes clere. 0 1300 
Dunbar Goid, Targe 129 And sang ballettis with michty 
notis clere. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. ii. 114 Cracke my 
cleere voyce with sobs. 1674 Playford Skill Mas. u v. 20 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it deer. 1708 Pope St. CecilicCs Day 12 Hark! the 
numbers soft and clear, Gently steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dubourg Violin ix. (187S) 270 His instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, but are dull 
on the third. 1833 Lytton My Novel ix. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried—. 

IV. Of moral purity, innocence. 

14. Jig. from 3 : Pure, guileless, unsophisticated. 

138a Wyclif a Pet. iii. i This secounde epistle, in which 

I stire 5oure deer {v.r. dene] soule in monestinge to gydere. 
1636 H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 114 Nothing corrupts 
cleare wits more then desperate fortunes. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 70 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 
X791 Burke Apf wks. VI. 184 Men of clear honour. 

1836 Trevelyan in G. 0 . Trevelyan Macaulay {1B76) II. xv, 
#479 A life, every action of which was clear and transparent. 

15. Unspotted, unsullied ; free from fault, offence, 
or guilt ; innocent. Cf. CiiEAir a. 

c X400 Rom. Rose soZZ Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 
1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. clxii. 200 A great company . . 
who were also departed fro the felde with clere handes. 
X334 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nn iij, Not a clere louer 
but a thefe. x6o3 Shaks. Macb. i. vii. i8 Duncane. . hath bin 
So cleere in his great Office. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. vU. it In 
all things yee haue approued your selues to be cleare in 
this matter, 1639 Sir H. Vane in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 
271 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are dear ? 1784 Cowper Task ir. 
153 No ; none are clear, And none than we more guilty, 
b. Const, of y from. 

1532 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering 0/ Deacons, Vntyl suche 
tyme as the partie accused, .shal trye himself clere of that 
cryme. 1390 Spenser F. Q. m. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish criminall. x6ii Susannah 46, 1 am cleare (1335 

Coverd. dene] from the blood of this woman- 1885 — (Re- 
vised) Ps, xix. 13 , 1 shall be clear from great transgression. 

V. Of free, unencumbered condition. 

16. Of income, gain, etc. ; Free from any en- 
cumbrance, liability, deduction, or abatement; 
unencumbered ; net. 

c 1300 Debate Carp. Tools in HalHw. Nugse Poeiicae 14, 
I schall hym helpe within this ^ere To gete hym xx‘i merke 
clere. 1590 Swinburne Treat. Test. 184 My executors, to 
whom I bequeath the rest of my cleare goodes, 1623 Burges 
Pers. Tithes x The Tenth part of all his cleere Gaines. 
1696 SoUTHERME OrooHoko 1. i, A dear estate, no charge 
upon it. 17x4 Swift Dnit. Horace Sat. ir. 6 I've often 
wish’d that I had dear For life, six hundred pounds a year. 
1817 CoBBETT Wks. XXXII. 20 It was a clear thousand a 
year for doing little or nothing. 1833 Martineau 
Berkeley B, i. iv. 80 It seems to be a clear loss to use them 
unproductively. 

t b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided, Ohs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Eartjt 119 I have scene one 
man by the helpe of a little engine lift up that weight alone 
which fortie helping hands by their cleare strength might 
have endeavored in vain. 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming ; absolute, complete ; entire, 
pure, sheer, Cfi Clean. 

1329 More Comf. agst. Trib. in, Wks. 1212/1 Those 
Christen countreys . , he . . reckeneth for clere conquest, 
and vtterly taketh for his owne. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
X06 The cleare possession of all the realms of England to 
him and his heyres for ever. Ibid,, Edw, IV II, 665 To 
sayle vnto Englande, for the deere finishing of the same 
[a matrimonial alliance]. 1633 Brome Sparagus Card. ii. 
ill, I have foure hundr^ pounds sir; and I brought it up 
to towne on purpose to make my selfe a cleare gentleman of 
it. x66i Marvell Corr. xxx. Wks. ,1872-5 II. 73 We are 
giuen to belieue by those who retard the Act of Indemnity, 
that it shall passe cleare. x68x Chetham AngleVs Vade- 
me. xl. § 20 (1689) 296 For his more clearer satisfaction. 
1692 R. L’Estramge Josephus' Antig. vin. vi. (1733) 221 
You will find iu all Respects the clear contrary. 

18. Free from encumbering contact ; disengaged, 
unentangled, out of reach, quite free ; quit, rid, 

1638-9 in Burton’s Diary HI. 331, I am free and 
clear to debate. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Clear, 
as a naval term, .is expressed of cordage, cables, etc. when 
they are. .disentangled so as to be ready for . . service. It 
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is . . opposed to 1823 Scoresby N. Whale Fishery 

303 We slacked the ship astern until it [an iceberg] was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across the bows. 

a. with from. 

1376 Fleming Ep. 125 That Trebianus may be 
set cleare from danger. 1693 Dryden Juvenal I>ed. (T.), 
He who is clear from any [faults] in his own writings. 1783 
Burke Ld. Thurlortv^ Corr. (X844) III. 36 My motives 
are clear from private interest. 1813 Scribbleomauia 135 May 
I from shoals and from quicksands get clear I 

b, with of. Quit, rid, free. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 3S9 Fearyng insurrection of the 
Commons, which were not all clere of their Melancholy. 
160X Shaks. T%ml. N. iv. i. 4 Let me be cleere of thee. 
X720 De Foe Capf. Singleton xv. (1840) 266 We were clear 
of the isles. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 279 Of debts and taxe.s, 
wife and children, clear. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neigkb. IX. 13s Stooping, .to get his gray head clear of the 
low archway. 1870 E. VukoocK. Ral/SkhJ. III. loi As soon 
as the house was clear of the representatives of the law. 

C. In such phrases as to gel or keep {oneself) 
clear, to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 
adjective passes at length into an adverb. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. 1602 — Ham. iv. vi. 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe. X627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. xiii. 61 Cut any thing to get cleare. 1699 Dampier 
Vo^. II. HI. Disc, on Winds, etc. i. 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow . . 30 or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 38 f 4 To get dear 
of such a light Fondness for Applause.^ 1713 Guardian’tAo. 

1 ? 5 If I can keep clear of these two evils, 172a De Foe Col. 
Jack (1840) 248 We came clear of the suburbs. X723 — Voy. 
round W. (1840) 90 Twice she struck., but she did but touch, 
and went clear. 1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 25 The hand- 
somest women . . keep the clearest from these extravagancies. 
174s P. 'Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s Voy. 284 The Prize., 
soon after fell foul w'ith her Head on our Starboard 
Quarter. , however, we bore her off as well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 R. Dana Mast xi. 25 
We got dear of the islands before sunrise. *853 Lytton 
My Novel vin. vii, He is safest from shoals who steers 
dearest of his - relations. x866 T. Martineau Ess. I. 180 
They sit perfectly dear of each other. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule xxvi. 430 Start dear on a new sort of life. 1883 
Law Times LXXIX. 366/2 The curtains ..will hang dear 
of the doors. 

d. With sb. of action. 

X704 Genii. Instr. 75 (D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
dear theft [z. e. in which the thief got dear off] pass’d for a 
vertue. 1838 Trollope Dr. Thome (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions so as to make it all dear sailing between us. 

19. Of measurement of space or time : combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17 , 18 . 

a. Of distance. Cf. C. 5 . 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. iv. xiv, A brook seventeen feet 
dear from side to side. Mod. The opening must measure 
3 feet dear- 

b. Clear side (of a ship) : see quot. 

X873 Act ^ 37 Viet. c. 85 § 4 The term ‘clear side’ 
means the height from the water to the upper side of the 
plank of the deck. 

C. Clear day or days : a day or days, with no 
part occupied or deducted. 

1868 Yates Rock Ahead iii. vi, There must be a dear 
day. .before he could receive the reply. X885 Law Times 
Reports (N. S.) LIII. 386/2 He is bound upon principle to 
allow refreshers for every clear day after five hours' hear- 
ing, x^'^Act 48 ^ 49 Viet. e. 80 § 2 ibi Not less than six 
clear days notice of such meeting shall, .[be] given. 

20 . Free from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupied by buildings, trees, furniture, etc. ; open. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 375 When they perceyved that 
all was cleere, they went forth. 1584 Greene Myrr. 
Modestie Wks. (Grosart) HI. 18 Seeing the coast cleere. 
1694 Narborough Acc, Sev>. Late Voy. i. (17x1) 67 There 
are several dear places in the Woods. 1707 Curiosities 
Hush. 256 It should be expos'd to the clear Air, in a place 
not shelter’d from the Wind, c 1720 Pope Ess. Homer ( J,), 
A dear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence. 
X769 Falconer Diet. MamneJxqZg) M b, The sea-coast is 
called clear when the navigation is not interrupted, or ren- 
dered dangerous by rocks. 1862 Stanley Jevo. Ck. (1877) I. 
ix. i8x The way was now clear to the Jordan. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Ch, 2x7 The dear space west of the 
pews. 

b. Free from roughnesses, protuberances, knots, 
branches; = Cleans. 12 , 

X642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. v, lx. 390 God, when he 
means to shave dear, choose.s a razour with a shaip edge. 
1822 Cobbett in Rur. Rides (1886) I. 109, I saw several 
oaks, .with a clear stem of more than forty feet, 

C. Clear ship ; a ship whose deck is cleared for 
action. 

^ X745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson’s Voy. 280 It was . . sur^riz- 
in^ to see how soon every thing was clear for engaging. 
Ibid. 2^7 We made a clear Ship . . and put ourselves in a 
Posture ready for fighting, 1748 Anson Voy.ii. iv. 163 We 
had soon a dear ship, ready for an engagement. 

21. Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo ; 
empty ; of a ship, when discharged. 

x6o7 'Topsell Fpurf. Beasts (1673'' 155 Never after the 
female is filled till she have been clear one whole year. 
X805 Nelson 6 Apr. in Nicolas Disp, (1846) VI. 399 One of 
our Transports will be clear tonight. 

22. Free from any encumbrance or trouble ; out 
of debt ; out of the hold of the law. 

1635 Musarrtm Delicim OA.), the people farre and 
neer Bring their diseases, and go clear. 1722 De Foe Col. 
J^k (1840) 313, I was now a dear man. a 1732 Gay (J.), 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 484 Thus the bankrupt becomes a 
dear man again. 

23. Free from pecuniary complications. 


CLEAE« 

17x2 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends in Surrey S. xiii. 
119 Things are not clear at home on his part— debts being 
contracted, just payment delayed. <21714 Burnet 
lime (1823) I. 436 'The duke of Richmond’s affairs, it was 
true, were not very dear. <2x843 Sovthe.v Roprecht the 
Robber iv, I would that all my flock, like thee, Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me £ 

f 24 . slang. Very drunk. Ohs. 

1688 Shadwell Sqr, Alsatia i. iv, Yes, really I was 
dear : for I do not remember what I did. 1690 B. E- Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 
IV. iii, I suppose you are dear — you'd never play such, a 
trick as this else. 1725 New Cant. Did. ^ 

25. (7. ‘S', slang. Free from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, * real.’ Clear grit', ‘real stuff’; see 
quots. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. Ser._ in. xxxii. (Hoppe) 
Champaigne. .if you get the clear grit, there is no mistake 
in it. Ibid. Ser. ni. xii, Is it [a piece of land] refuse or .super- 
fine, dear stuff or only merchantable ? — Sam Slick in. 
Engl, xxii, Solid silver, the clear thing, and^ no mistake. 
1884 Fortn. Rev. May 592 There arose up [in Canada] a 
political party of a jRadical persuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 

B. adv. [clear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in ‘ the sun shines clear ’ ; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final -e had become form- 
ally identical with their adjectives, esp. of Cleait 
adv., which it has largely supplanted.] 

I. Brightly, with effulgence ; with undimmed or 
xmclouded lustre. [Cf. bright similarly used.] 

<2x300 Cursor M. 291 I>e sune . . schines dere. <ri38s 
Chaucer L. G. W. 2220 A riadne. The stonys of hire Corone 
shyne clere. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. A cts2o6 The glory 
of thy ghospell maye the dearer shyne. 1376 Kinwelmersh 
in Farr . 5 *. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 293 King ^Phoebus shines so 
cleere. 1621 G. Hakewill K. Davids Vow 188 Thereby , . 
may. .our vertues shine the dearer. <2 1679 Orrery Mus^ 
tapha II. That her Gratitude may clearer shine. 1888 T. 
Watts in Sharp’s Sonn. of Cent. 247 So calm they shone 
and dear. 

f 2. In a clear or perspicuous manner ; distinctly. 
Ohs. (now Clearly.) 

<21300 Cursor M. 9754 He mai vnder-stand al der ]?at bar 
es in, etc. 1556 Lauder Tractate 357 Merk, heir, how I 
haue .schawin 50W cleir The way. X667 Milton P. L. xn. 
377 Now dear I understand. 1688 R. L’Estrance Hist. 
Times iii. 23 He saw things clearer and clearer, a 1704 
Locke (J.) Many men reason exceeding dear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a syllogism. X768-74TucKEa 
Lt.Nai. (1852) II, 179 So as dearer to discern and readier 
to execute new matter.s. a 1784 W. G. Hamilton 
Logick (1808)99 By method you understand a thing dearer. 

t 3. Manifestly, evidently. Obs. (now Clearly.) 
156a J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr, (1867) 106 This wager I 
wyn deere. 

4. With clear voice ; distinctly ; Clearly. 

CI4SO Merlin xvi. 261 Merlin, .cried high and deer. i68x 
Rycaut Criiick 116 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
artifice. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 204 While he spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 

f 5. Completely, quite, entirely, thoroughly ; = 
Clean adv 5 . Obs. 

1313 Douglas AEneis x. xi. 55 All the victory . . and 
chands. .May be reducit and alterat dar agane. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss, 1 . dxvi. 204 Who soeuer toke any prisoner, 
he was dere his. 1333 Ad 27 Hen. VIII, c. 7 § 3 Owners 
. .haue ben clere without remedie. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II. 477 That all Civile discorde shoulde. .be cleere forgotten. 
a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 They cut not down dear 
at once but used an after section. 1688 R. L’EsTRANGE/y£sif. 
Times HI. 40 He is Now got into Clear Another story. 1690 
Locke Govt. Wks. 1727 II. i. ii. §6. 104 The Day is dear 
got. 

b. With away, off, out, through, over, and the 
like ; esp, where there is some notion of getting 
clear of obstructions, or of escaping ; « Clean. 

1600 Holland Livy ix. xxii. 329 The Romanes went dear 
away with the better {hand dtihie snperat\. x6^ Swift Ode 
Temple, She soars dear out of sight. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(16981 1 , i. 17 A Tree to fell across the River, .which we cut 
down, and it reach'd clear over. X738 E. S. R. L’ Estrange 
AEsop in Verse 161 He bit it off dear. 1865 Carlyle BVedk. 
Gt. VL XVI. xii. 281 Collini and he. .were on the edge of 
being clear off. 1880 M'^Carthy Own Times IV. Hi. 109 
Fancy franchises were swept clear away. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 10 Sept. 5/6 The thieves got dear away. X883 
Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 33 It was clear in our teeth 
from the first. 

6 . See other quasi-adverbial uses in A. 18 c. 

Q.sk 

I. Elliptical uses of the adjective. 

I I. A fair lady, a ‘ fair’. Obs. 

£■1330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSio) 318 Elizabeth pat clere. 
c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1489, 1 kende yow of kyssyng quod 
be clere benne. c 1440 Bone Flor. 78 in Ritson Metr. Rom* 
HI. 4 Y have herde of a clere, Florens that ys feyre. 

t2. Brightness, clearness. Obs. 

1389 Lodge Delectable Disc. Satyre 38 (N.) Thy cleere 
with cloudy darkes is scar'd. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 104 No deere appeard vpon the azurd skie. c x6ix 
Chapman Iliad i. 458 Twilight hid the dear. 

1 3. The clear part of a mirror. Obs. 

X387 Golding De Mortiay xiv. 205 If the cleere of the 
Glasse had any peculiar shape of it owne, the Glasse could 
yeelde none of these shapes at alL 
4. Painting, (pi.) Lights as opposed to shades. 
x8x4 Month. Mag. XXXVIII. 213 You will weaken both 
the clears and the obscures. [Cf. Clear-obscure.] 
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5. Clear space, part of anything clear of the 

frame or setting; -phi. in ike in interior 

measurement. See A. 19. 

S715 Desaguliers Fires Impr, 124 Supposing . . the Hole 
. .to be 30 inches in the clear, that is, on the inside. 1823 
ScoRESBY N, Whale Fishery Introd. 41 A church fifty feet 
long, and twenty broad, in the clear. 1847 W. Newman 
Hist. Hebrew Mon. 128 Seventy cubits in the clear. 

II. Verbal sb. from Clear v . 

6. A clearing of the atmosphere, shy, or weather. 

Z694 Narborough a cc. Sev. Late Foy. (xjxi) zz Between 

nine and ten a Clock there was a fine clear, by which I saw 
the Land very plainly. 1804 Naml Chron. XI. 168 The 
wind shifted, .accompanied with a clear. 

D. Combinations. 

1. With the adj. : chiefly parasynthetic ; as clear- 
aired (having clear air), clear-crested., -faced, 
-featured, -hearted, -limbed, -minded, -pointed, 
-spirited, -stemmed, -throated, -toned, -voiced, 
-walled, -wiited, etc. 

1596 R. L[mcHE] DuUa (1877) Cleer-fac’d morning 
make.s her bright vprise. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
129 (T.) The clear-voiced hoys. 1694 Land. Gaz. No. 3015/4 
Stolen or straid. .a dark dapple bay Mare . . clear Limb’d. 
1830 Tennyson Isabel i, Eyes , . fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of chastity. — A rab. Nis. hi, Clear-stemm’d platans 
guard The outlet. 1839 — Lancelot <5* Elaine 1153 That | 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 1870 Bryant Iliad I, 1. 14 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. 

2. With the adv., as clear-dangling, -drawn, 
-judging, -seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spoken, 
-standing, -sivayed, -writ, etc. (See also A, i b.) 

’^593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. i. 28 In a pale cleare-shining 
Skye. 1830 Sir J. lA'eM.^cn'Ei.Stzid.Nat. Phil. in. hi. (1851) 
286 Clear-judging tact. 1868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. 
Whs. 195 That clear-drawn landscape. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Coll, Break/, F. 413 A law Clear- writ and proven as the 
law supreme. 

3. Special comb. : f clea*r-cake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly transparent ; clear-cut a., sharply- 
chiselled, sharply defined; clear-light 7;., to illu- 
mine clearly ; -f dear-matin, some kind of bread; 
f clear- walk (see quot.); clea*r-wing, atirib., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transparent 
wings {vEgeridm) ; so clear-winged. Also Cleae- 
EYED, Cleab-headed, Cleae-starch, etc. 

1746 H. Walpole AA*««(i833'IL 153 (D.'i, I used 

to call him the *ciearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through 
in a moment. 1769 Mrs. Rafrald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
239 To make Currant Clear Cake. xSgs Tennyson Maud 
j. n. 3 A cold and ^clear-cut face._ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der, I. 298 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance. 1861 Temple & 
Trevor Tannhduser 69 * Clearlighted all with noble 
thoughts, Her face glowed as an angel's. 1362 Langl. F. 
PL A. vn. 292 Ne no Beggere eten Bred l>at Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and *Cler Matin, an of clene whete[i393 
C. IX. 328 clerematyn and Coket]. 1^8 R. Holme A rtnoury 
II. 252/1 The *Ciear Walk is the place that the Fighting 
Cock is in, and none other. x868 Wood Homes without H, 
viii. ipo The various species, .called *CIear-wing Moths. 
1859 w. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division. 

Clear (kli»i), v. Forms ; 4 cler(en, 4-6 clere, 
4-7 oleere, (5 cleryn), 6-7 deer, cleare, 6~ 
clear, {Sc. 7 claire, 8-9 clair). [f. Cleab a.] 

To make clear; become clear ; get clear of. 

1. In reference to light, and related senses. 

-f 1. trans. To fill with light ; to brighten, illu- 
mine. Obs, 

1382 Wvclif JS’jr. xix. 16 The morwetide was ful cleerid 
I1388 was deer], c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 773 Tisbe, 
Phehus gan to deere Aurora with the stremys of hete. 
a 1400 50 Alexander 4374 pe rede sonne . . pat all pe land 
with his leme lewis & cleres. c 1400 Desir. Trog 7633 The 
sun in his sercle .. All clerit the course, clensit the aire. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartao i, iv. (1641) 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waies with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon’s] as- 
pect divine. 

b. To render transparent or translucent ; to 
remove matter which clouds or troubles (a medium), 
or dims the dearness of (a surface) ; to clarify (a 
liquid). 

cxepp Promp. Par?/. 81 Cleryn fro drestys, desicco. 1545 
Raynold Byrih Man. i ^6 To cleare and daryfye the skyn. 
*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1707 The ^ison’d fountain clears itself 
again. 1607 Bryden Virg. Georg, iii. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, and clears the cloudy North. 1866 Treaty, Bot. x7o6jz 
These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. 

C. To clear the air : orig. to free from clouds, 
mists, or obscuring elements ; now, chiefly, to 
purify from the sultry conditions which precede a 
storm; also^^. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks, HI, 437 penne wyndis of treupis 
shulden blowe awey pe heresyes, and cler pe eyrs of holi 
chirche, pat is now ful treble. 1398 Trevisa BartH. De P. 
E. vm. xvi. (1495) 324 By spredynge of his bemes the sonne 
densith and clerith the ayre. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 Sept. 
5/4 His explicit declaration in reply to Mr. Parnell’s speech 
. .has cleared the air. 

2. intr. To become clear or bright, a. Of the 
day, sky, weather, etc.: originally, Tg tstzossxt 
bright or full of light ; to become ^ fine clear up ; 
to become free of clouds, mist, or stormy elements. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 519 O morw, as day bigan to 
clere. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 313 The sonne arist, the weder 
dereth. 1399 Langl. Eich. Eedeles in. 366 pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. c X440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleryn’, or wex 


clere or bryghte, as wedur, serene, clareo. 1:56a J. H eywood 
Prov. <§■ Epigr. (1867) 133 As wether deerth, or cloudth, so 
must men take. 1595 Shaks. /ohji iv. ii. 108 So foule a .skie, 
cleeres not without a storme. 1633 T. James Voy. 28 When 
it cleered ; in sight of land, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 27. 202 
The air was clearing, and our hopes brightening. 

b. To become free from anything that mars 
transparency, or purity of colour, 
c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. 71 So now the plood begins to 
clear again. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. i. i. (1651) 233 
Many rivers . . are muddy . . but after they be setled two or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swift Progr. Beauty, 
Her spoils are gone, her visage dears. 1853 W. Gregory 
Inorg. Chem, 183 Allowing the liquid to clear in the . . 
vessel. 

e. fig. 

1732 Pope Ep, Cohham 179 The prospect clears, and War- 
ton stands confess’d. 1793 Southey Triumph 0/ Woman 
135 For his care-clouded brow shall clear. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 148 Then for a time the prospect seemed to 
clear. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Eelig. ii. (1873) 14 Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing. 

3. trans. To make (the eyesight) clear. (Partly 
with the notion of giving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the eyes from motes, films, etc.) 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 57 That will cleere your 
sight. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 161 The gall with 
honey cleareth the eyes. 1667 [see Clear a. 10]. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers^ Flor. iii. 91 Heaven had calmed and 
cleared those burning eyes. 

4. To make (a person) clear as to a matter ; to 
f convince {obsS ) ; to enlighten or inform (the mind 

or understanding) : to ‘ clarify k 
1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles in. ii 5it dereth pis clause no 
pinge my wittis. a 1631 Bonne Aunc. Hist. Septuagini 
(1685) 189 For the Integrity of Moses.. we are sufficiently 
cleared and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 1638 Hamilton Papers (1880) 28 The desyre of some 
. . to be cleared in sume things. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey yi. 

V. 336 With some prospect of finding . . my puzzled brain 
cleared. 

6 . To make clear or plain to the mind ; to free 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleryn or make clere a thynge 
pat ys vnknowe, clarijico, mani/esto. c 1449 I^ecock Repr. 

1. xiii, 72 Forto expowne and cleere herwordis. 1609 Bible 
(Bouay) title-p. , Tables : and other helps, .for clearing Con- 
troversies in Religion. <21626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. 
Law Pref. 2 In cases wherin the law is cleered by authority. 
1652 Nf.edham Selden’s Mare Cl. 3 Objections, .are cleared 
and answered. ax^^’jPE.TTi Pol. Ariih. vii.Jidpi) 101 To 
clear this point. 17TO Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, I waited on 
her father in person, willing to clear the thing to his satis- 
faction. 1857 Maurice Ep. St. /ohn i. 2 Till I have quite 
cleared my meaning about them, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 

2. ^2 God is at no pains to clear, either the likelihood of His 
hi-story, or the fulfilment of His prophecies. 1870 Jevons 
Elem. Logic xiii. (1878) 112 Their value and use is to clear 
and abbreviate discourse. 

f 6. To make manifest, demonstrate, prove. Obs. 
1605 Bacon A dv. Learn. \. ii. § 8 The evidence of time doth 
clear this assertion. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. ii. viii. (1739) 

50 Nor do any of the Precedents, .clear, that the King, .did 

f rant, etc. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 8q Every one [of these 
’assages] are true, and may be perfectly clear’d. 1770 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 31 The title to the house in Ber- 
ners-street cannot be cleared. 

II. Of the voice or vocal organs, 

7. To make the voice clear and distinct ; to free 
the vocal organs of hnskiness, phlegm, etc. 

1701 Be Foe True-born Ej^. 11. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice. 1842 Thackeray Miss 
Tickleioby Introd., Wks. 1886 XXIV. 10 Having cleared 
her voice.. she began the lecture, 1881 Besant & Rice 
ChapL 0/ Fleet i. v. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile. 

III. To make pure, innocent. 

8 . fig. To make pure from stain, to wash away 
(a stain) ; to purify, clarify. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 When the resone es cleryde | 
fra all worldly and fleschely behaldynges . . and es illuminede 
with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely thynges. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 354 The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution. 
Ibid. J053 To clear this spot by death, 1609 Rowlands 
Dr. Merrie-man 24 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a ludge, an iniurie to cleare. 1687 Wake 
Preparation /or Death ( J.), Clear your soul from all those 
sins, which you know to be displeasing to God. 

9. To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame ; to prove 
innocent ; to acquit. (Often, to clear oneself) 

1481 Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.V6 He hath ynown to doo 
to clere hym self. 1576 Fleming Pemoplie Ep, Bij, When 
the person so charged doth purge and cleare himselfe. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ivi. (1612) 246 And, as found, her to 
condemne or cleare. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting 46 Knave, 
acknowledge thine oflfence,^ Or I grow crabbed, and sa claire 
thee. 1659 Capt- Baynes in Burtods Diary (1828] IV. 442, 

1 move to clear them, and make them innocent persons, 
1715 Addison Cato ni. v. 58 How 1 would’st thou clear re- 
bellion I 1802 Mar. Edgworth Moral T. {1816) I. xix. t6q 
H e must commit Mr. F. to gaol, unless he can clear himself 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 469 A resolution clearing 
the Victualling Office was proposed by Montague, 
b. Comt. of , front. Cf. ir. 

1483 Vulgaria obs Tereniio 7 b, Late me clere my selfe 
ofthisfaute. 1590 Hihsws. PasguiFs Apol.x.'Dxi, Christes 
aunswere. .cleeres him of it. t^S Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 67 A 
little Water eleares vs of this deed. 1636 Featly Clavis 
Myst. h/iii. 786 From Idolatry in the second acception they 
can never cleere themselves, 1692 Locke Toleration m. l 
Wks. 1727 II. 29s, I shall endeavour to clear myself of that 
Imputation. 17^ Junius Lett, xxxi, 142 Why do not they 
immediately dear themselves from it? 1885 O. Monod in 
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Coniemp. Rev. July 144 M. Paulin Paris.. clears them both 
from the reproach. 

IV. To make clear from encumbrance or ob- 
struction. 

10. To free from obstructions, obstacles, impedi- 
ments, things or persons that obstruct or cumber a 
space ; to make open or void for passage or opera- 
tions. To clear the coast, clear a way, clear the 
decks, are also used fig. 

1530 Palsgr. 486/2 The kynge intendeth to go to Calays, 
hut we muste first clere the costes. 1602 Warner 
Eng. xn. Ixxiv. (1612) 307 No sooner cleered was the Coast, 
but that the bidden Guest Steales to her Chamber doore. 
1631 E. Pelham God's Power y Prov. ixi Churchill Collect. 
(1704) IV. 820 The Wind coming Easterly, carried all the 
Ice into the Sea, and cleared the Sound a great way. c 1647 
Knts. Isle Wight in Pasgm'ls {x868) 154 Have you 
cleared the way to Joppa? 1836 Marry at /aphei lxxi,We 
sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the 
table had been cleared, we drew to the fire. 1839 Thirl wall 
Greece II. xiik 170 To clear them [the walls of the city] by 
showers of missiles. 1866 S ala ^<3:r^<!i!?^ S Police to clear 
the way. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ii. 42 They cleared the decks 
amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Re/. Ch. Eng. II. 20 For this great palace he cleared an 
area. 1885 Manch. Exam. 16 Sept. 5/5 The streets had to 
be cleared. 

b. In various specific uses, as 
{a.) To prepare (a ship) for action by remov- 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 
etc. 

*745 F" Thomas /ml. Ansods Voy. 16 We stove most of 
our empty Casks, in order to clear our Ships as much as 
possible. 1790 Beatson Nav. fy Mil. Mem. 277 He cleared 
ship and made ready for action. 1889 Rev. 16 Mar. 
304/1 Clearing an English war-ship for action. 

[^.) To free (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
etc., in preparation for cultivation. Alsoj^; 

1697 Bampier Voy. {i6g8) 1. vii. 188 The S. W. end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. 1705 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 9 There were 40 acres cleared at Pennsbury 
at thy going om 1746-7 Hervey Medii. (1818) 145 Let holy 
discipline clear the soil. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. 

11. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land, — 
clears it very thoroughly. 1853 Lvtton My Navel ni, xxv. 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, the Parson went 
on to intimate, etc. 

{c.) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

1883 Stevenson Treasure I si. iv. xviii. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and cleared in the enclosure. 

11. Hence, To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is occupied, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void). Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

Jo'i-E. Apol. TzWu:/-? { Arb.) 40 Let Tin[dale] clere him- 
selfe of this errour. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Tj, A grene 
frogge. .if y ’ pacient be anoyntid ther wyth before his fit, it 
sh^ clere him of hys Agewe. 1791 Genii. Mag. LXI. n. 
1171 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 1796 Morse .<4 w^r. Geog. I. 216 
The young cuckow . . sets about clearing the nest of the 
young sparrows. 1835 Bonnycastlis A igebra 83 Any equa- 
tion may be cleared of fractions, by multiplying each of its 
terms successively by the denominators. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour II. 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole country has been converted into an immense sheep 
walk, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 63 A wild desire to 
clear the house of these new-comers. 1881 J. Russell Haigs 
iiL 40 The higher valley-levels, when cleared of wood, were 
devoted topurposes ofagriculture. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. IV. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber. 

tb. vfiihfrom*. to free from. Obs, 

*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 80 [Oswiu] cleared the 
Country from his [Penda’s] Cruelty. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones V. vii, They are . . cleared from this apprehension [of 
death]. 187$ Ure Did. Arts III. 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener.. the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened. 

12. To remove, SO as to leave the place or way 
clear, Cf. Cleae away, off, out, 

<*1672 Wilkins (J.), A man digging., did meet with a 
door, .from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. 1823 W. Scoresby Jml. Voy. N. Whale Fishery 
69 Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 183 A few events in the 
internal history of the Duchy may be usefully cleared out 
of the way. 1873 Tristram Moab v. 80 We toiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense i b, c (cf. 24, 25!. 

1832 Southey Hist. Pemns. War IIL 693 A gentle sea- 
breeze began to clear the mist, and the sun shone forth. 

13. intr. To depart, so as to leave the place clear. 
(In quot. 1832 with mixture of sense 2. Cf. 24, 25.) 

1832 Southey Hist. Penins. War 111 . 568 When the mist 
cleared, their whole force was seen. Ibid. 202 As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. (1858)^ I. 383 
‘Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more ? ’ Regardless of the Captain’s cries, they didn’t dear 
at all, but stood there, bolt upright and staring. 

V. To make clear of contents or burden, 

14. To deprive of its contents, to leave empty, 
exhaust. To clear a dish, to dispose of its con- 
tents ; to clear an examination paper (mod. col- 
loq.), to * dispose of ^ all the questions ; to clear a 
ship, to discharge it of its cargo. 

1699 Bampier Voy, II. iii. Disc, on Winds, etc. vii. 86 And 
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Having every Man Ms Calllbash foil . . bat I am confident 
not a Man among as ail did clear his Dish. 1735 De Fok 
Vfff* round ¥Vprld (1840) 343 They found that they had 
cleared the place, which was not of large extent. 1794 
Nelsok 3 July in Nicola.s Disp, (1845) I* 42a Tosend me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleared ; and what the other 
Ships have still on board. 

b. intr. (for r^.) To become empty. 

1886 Ocdly Nnvs so Sept. 2/5 Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

C. To purge the bowels. 

17x9 D'Ukfey Pills V. 333, I clear the Lass with a WMn- 
scot Face. 

d. To imburden or purge the conscience. 

1883 S. R. Ga-Rdiner Uist. I. vi. 261 They all con.* 
fessed to the prie.st . . After they had thus cleared their 
consciences, they rode off to Stephen Littleion’s house. 

VI. To make or get clear from contact. 
X^.trms. To free from contact or entanglement ; 

to free and separate ; to get (a thing or oneself) 
dear efm from^ 

1599 Hakluyt Foy. II, it. 173 (R.) He was like to be en. 
compassed by the squadrons, and with great difficultie 
cleared himself. 1692 Capt. Smith's Smmem's Gram. 1. xvi, 
78 two Cables that come through two several Hawses 

are twisted, the untwisting them is called cUarhig ike 
P/awse. 1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 153/1 Captain Potts . . 
lately gallantly cleared himself from six French privateers. 
1833 W. ScoRESBY Jrtil. Voy. N. Whale Fishery 289 The 
hauling of this fish up by the lines, and the clearing it after- 
wards of a floe under which it was carried hy the current. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 93 It is often necessary 
to clear or straighten the hawser after its attachment, 
t b. To get (any one) clear of a place. Obs. 

1611 Shaks. IVint 7 ’.i. ii. 439 , 1 will. ,bytwoes,and threes, 
at seueraii Posternes, Cleare them o* th' Citie. 1622-62 
Heylyn Casmogr. m. {1673) 57/2 Having cleared ourselves 
of so much of this Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
ive pass over to Palestine. 

16. To pass (an obstruction, etc.) without en- 
tanglement or collision; to pass clear of; to get 
clear through or away from. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 33 Ere she could cleere the 

passage, A-ssaph Chaun met with Sultan Seriare. 1656 J. 
Hammond Leah ^ R, ^844) 11 Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurliburly, untill ye cleer the lands end. 
1743 P. Thomas Jml. Anson’s Foy.^xS Had the Wind con- 
tinued., we should have found it difficult to have cleared 
that Coast. 1804 Monson in J. Owen Welleslefs Lisp. 528 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy’s caval^ 
made a desperate charge. 1853 KAhe Grhmell Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 178 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
ourstern. 

17- To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tance). 

1791. ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. Etorsem. vi. (1809) 91 He clears 
every thing with his fore legs in a capital style. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. i. ii, With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
1824 — Si. RonmPs With a swifter pace Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwixt the Spring and its gay 
vicinity. 1833 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admimstr. 
(X837) in. 247 The passage, .in which difficulties are cleared 
as fences are cleared in hunting— by a flying leap, 
b. Of guns, etc. : To have free range over. 
i6gi T. HIale] Acc. New Invent. 126 The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Beck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. 

VII. To free from pecuniary liabilities. 

18. To settle or discharge a debt., hill, etc. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. F. nr. ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and I, if I might .see you at my death. 1613 
Rowt.ANDS Poire Spy^Knaues Biij b, Next to my Tayloi*, 
and will him be heere About eleuen, and his Bill lie cleere. 
1663 Dryden Rival Ladies 11. i. If that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish, lysx Berkeley Let, Wks. 1871 IV. 331 , 1 
send the above bill to clear what you have expended on my 
account. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. i. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. 

f b. mtr. To adjust accounts, claims, or differ- 
ences with ; to settle zvith. Ohs. 

1397 Daniel Cfo. Wares vm. Ixii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop report, 1613 Sir R. Boyle Lla/y (x886) 
I. 65, I have cleered with my plaisterers for fretting my 
gallery. 1753 Smollett Ci. Fatkam (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom . . for the client to clear with his attorney before 
trial, 1796 Stedman Surinam (1813^ II. xxix. 407 On the 
i8th the troops were finally cleared with, and paid their re- 
maining arrears icf. clearings). 

19. trans. To set free from debt, or pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

1704 W. Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 343 To clear 
our encumbered estate. 1833 Lytton My Novel vni. iv, I 
did not say that that sum would clear me. 1883 Law 
Times LXXIX. 328/1 Moneys granted, .for the purpose of 
clearing the great orator's estate, which was insolvent, 
b. etbsol. (for rejl.') 

i6xa Bacon Ess. Expense (Arb.) 55 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. But bee that cleereth by degrees, induceth 
an habite of frugality, and gaineth aswell vpon his minde 
as vpon his estate. 

20. To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 

1703 Land, Gaz. No. 3924/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
and cleared, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word~bk., To clear goods, 
to pay the custom-house dues and duties. 

b. absol, or httr. in same sense \ hence, to leave 
a port under such conditions. 

1S07 Sir R. Wilson yml, xs July in Li/e<xZ6z'i II. viii, 
319 The English ships are all clearing as fast as possible 
from Memel under an apprehension that Buonaparte may 
send an order to detain them, 1885 Law Reports, Weekly 
Notes 146/1 The ship loaded the coals - .and, having cleared 
at the custom-house, started on her voyage to Bombay. 


m 

3889 Daily News 13 Apr. 2/5 The steamer .. cleared at 
Christiania, .bound for New York. ^ ^ 

21. tram. To gain or make in clear profit. 

a 1719 Addison (J. He clears but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 302 A Captain 
might thus clear severid thousands of pounds by a short 
voyage. 

22. To defray at once (all the charges of any 
business) ; to pass one free through (toll-gates, etc.). 

1829 Southey Pilgr. Composiella Introd., Tickets there 
were given. To clear all toll gates on the way. 

23. To pass (a bill, cheque, through-ticket) 
through the Clearing-House. 

1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xi. (1876^ 148 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London hankers, 

VIII. With adverbs: 

24. Clear away. 

a. trans. To remove, leave the place, so as to 
clear, absol. To remove the remains of a meal. 

17XX Addison Sped. No. iiai'i Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week. 1837 M arryat Dog Fiend II. xiv, 
(L.V Smallbones. .asked his master, as he cleared away, 
whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 27. 211, I had a man to clear away 
the snow. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 5 Clearing away the 
overgrowth of errors. 

t b. To pay out (a line) free from entanglement. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. i. 17 One George Gayny took 
the end of a Line, and made it fast about his Neck, and left 
the other end ashore, and one man stood by the Line, to 
clear it away to him. 

c. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To pass away 
and leave clearness behind. 

1805 A. Duncan Mariner’s Chron. II L 202 About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L’Hercule to leeward- 1823 W. 
ScORESBY N. Whale R'ishery X59 We had a fog which 
never once cleared aw'ay for fifteen days, 1827 Keble Chr. 
V.zx Trin. i. i The morning mist is cleared away, Yet still 
the face of heaven is gray. 

25. Clear oif, 

a. t7'ans. To remove (an encumbrance) so as 
to leave a thing clear; to get rid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling it. 

X766 Leadbetter Royal Gauger ii. iv. (ed. 6) 250 [The 
common Brewer, Inn-keeper, etc.] are obliged to pay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. 1842 Mary Milner Life /. Milner xiii. 
242 To ‘ clear off’, as he used to say, some of his unanswered 
letters. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 215 A mortgage 
for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles. 1883 Manch. Exam. 12 Dec. 5/1 
To clear off the stocks which depress the market. 

b. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To go off so as 
to leave clearness. Of intruder {coiloq .) : To be off 
and leave the place clear. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Masixl. 25 On thesixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright. 1834 H. Rogers Ess, (x86o) 
II. 7 The clouds, .will clear-off before the summit is reached, 
1859 Jephson Brittany yli. 92 The rain soon cleared off. 
1S88 J . Rickaby Moral Philos. 205 To warn the visitor to 
clear off, 

26. Clear out. 

a. trans. To take or throw out so as to leave 
the place clear, 

1635 in Picton Vpool Mumic. Rec, (1883’) I. 189 The gates 
. . shalbe pulled up, taken away and cleered out. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr, 4 [ It. fmls. II. 82 Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish. 

b. To empty and leave clear, slang. To rid 
of cash, to * clean out L 

1830 Thackeray Pendennis (Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute . . Came away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 49 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurred, which cleared 
out the crater, 1884 Illmt. Land. News Christm. No. 6/2 
He cleared you out that night, old man, 

e. To pass through the process of clearing on 
leaving port. (With various constructions.) 

1738 J. Blake Mar. Sysi. 57 When an outward- 
bound merchant ship is manned and cleared out. 1818 B. 
O’Reilly Greenland 152 The masters of whale ships are 
forbidden by a solemn oath , .before clearing out the voyage, 
to seek nothing but blubber. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
IV. 485 Every merchant ship that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn. 

d. intr. colloq. To depart out of a place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

1823 J. Neal Bro. fonaihan IT. 151 Like many a hero 
before him, he ‘cleared out'. 1861 Thoreau Lett. (1865) 
3q 6 The doctor, .tells me that I must ‘clear out’ to the 
West Indies or elsewhere. 1885 Truth 28 May 847, I 
would have the Canal under the control of an International 
Commission, .and then I would clear out of the country. 

27. Clear up, 

a. trans. To make clear (wbat has become 
overcast) ; to brighten up. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. i.i. 263 Cleere vp Faire Queene that 
cloudy countenance, 1671 Milton P. R. tv. 437 The birds 
. .Clear'd up their choicest notes in bush and spray, a xtoo 
Dryden (J.), A savoury dish, a homely treat, Where all is 
plain, where all is neat, Clear up the cloudy foreheads of 
the great. 

b, intr. To become dear ; esf. of the weather 
after rain or storm. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 It cleares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 1633 Walton Angler 195 The weather 
clears up a little. 1727 Swift Gnawer in. iv. 203 His 
Excellency observed my countenance to clear up, 1843 
Thackeray Irish Sk. Bh, ix, (i879'> 100 The day did not 
clear up suffidently to allow me to make any long excursion. 
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C. irans. To put into order by clearing away 
obstructions, rubbish, etc. ; to *tidy up’. 

1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agrk. 25? The plough .. follows 
and clears up the furrows. 1840 R- Dana Bef. Mast xxviii. 
95 Not a letter was read until we had cleared up decks for 
the night, 1883 Manch. Exam. 15 June 5/5 To clear up 
the mess of difficulties. r • 

d. intr. To come into order from confusion. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xiii. (1840’* p8/r The house 

began to clear up from the hurry which this accident had 
occasioned. . . / 1. . 

e. trans. To make clear and lucid (to the mmd) ; 
to elucidate. 

<21691 Boyle (J.), By mystical terms, and ambiguous 
phrases, he darken.? what he should clear up. 1734 Berke- 
ley Analyst § 21 In order therefore to clear up this point. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds'w, 54 You have cleared 
up the matter completely. s86o W. Collins Worn. White 
I. vi. 25 We must really clear up this mystery, in some way. 

f. intr. To become perspicuous or lucid. 

1873 E. White Life in Christy (1878) _Pref. i2_ My early 
ideas have somewhat cleared up in certain directions in the 
course of subsequent reflection. 

g. trans. To settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 

1726 Berkeley Let. 20 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 120 It Ls an 
infinite shame that the debts are not cleared up and paid. 

Clearage (kli»'redg). [f. Cuue v. + -agk.] 

1. The action of clearing or making clear. 

1818 in Todd. 1830 Knapp Jrnl. Naiuralisi 197^ The 
. . clearage of rude and open places, and the drainage 
of marshy lands. 1^9 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygieue ted. 3) 
5 I'he complete clearage of sewers. 

f 2. = CleahI5(g'4. Obs. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom, IV. 347 The owner will 
abandon Iiis new-grubbed clearage, 

3. Comm. Cleaeance 8. 

175s Magens Insurances L 20X Ihe . . Sum laid out hy 
the (Sptain. .in order to be repaired, and get his Clearage. 

Clearance (klDuins). [f. as prec. -h -ANCE.] 

1. The action of clearing, or making clear ; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance. 

<xiS63 Bale Wks. fi849> 253 A prophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called, .it is a full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable histories, etc. 1697 T. Blackwell Schema 
Sacr. Pref. 9 A particular consideration and clearance^ of 
these doctrines. 1827 Southey PVar il.€g$ The, 

ship was sent to Gibraltar to . .undergo a thorough clearance. 
1847 Mrs. Gore Castles Air ii. (Stratm.', As some clearance 
to my density, 1 fell back upon the letter. 1884 Law Times 
Reports 15 Mar. 88/2 To effect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances. 1885 Martineau Ethical 
Theory I. 193 It does not much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 
an extension of thought. 

2. spc. The clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houses, inhabitants, etc. 

1S31 Mayhew Land. Labour 350 (Hoppe) The ‘ clear- 
ances,’ as they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland. .The strathes and glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants. *874 
Sat. Rev. July 82 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large towns. 1883 
Athenseum 3 Mar. 275 The story of the H ighland clearances 
deserves to be told. 

3. The removal of encumbrances, burdens, ob- 
structions, etc. 

X824 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. i. (1S63) 22 A general 
clearance of pollards and brambleis. 1831 Cat's 'Tail 23 
You’d have sworn he considered her loss a good clearance, 
i8s4"6 Patmore in It. i. t. ii. {1879) 27 This clear- 
ance light of all my care. 1838 fmvuK Hist. Eng. Ill, 
xiii, 177 A fine scene , . as we sometimes witness with the 
sudden clearance of a stonn. 

4. The settlement of a debt, or claim ; the pass- 
ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing House 
for their settlement. 

X838 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 163 To prevent disputes by 
a clearance of the score. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xi. (1876) 
148 Many millions in value of such bills are weekly cleared 
through the London hankers, and these clearances repre- 
sent a large, .amount of these commercial instruments. 

6, Cotnm. The clearing ot a ship at the Custom 
House. Cf. Ceeab v. 20. 

X731-6 Bailey, Cleanmee (or Clearing) of a ship at the 
Cu.stom^ house. 1774 Httli Dock Act 24 At the time of 
such ship's . . clearance or discharge out ward.s, 1803 in East 
Reports V. 398 A certificate of clearance, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto, 1885 Act 48 ^ 49 Vic, c. 60 
§ 20 Ships , .whose last port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion is in any such passession. 

6. A clear space, b. In the steam-engine: the 
distance between the cylinder- cover and the piston 
when at the end of its stroke. 

X788 Smeaton Quadrant in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 4 Tire 
clearance between the body of the globe and its surround- 
ing horizon. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 433 It 
requires to be double the length of the cylinder, besides . . 
the spaces . . occupied by the nece.ssary steps, framing, 
clearances, etc. 

7. A piece of cleared ground, esp. in the back- 
woods ; = Clearing 4 . 

a 1839 Galt Demon Desiiny, etc. (1840) 69 Flowers un- 
folding gay Adorn the cleai-ance. X878 Black Green Past, 
xl. 317 (This forest was] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances, x88a W. Boyd Note Backwds, Canada^ The young 
settler had made a clearance of perhaps two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stood. 

8. A certificate that a ship has been cleared on 
leaving a port (see quot. 1875). 

1727 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 283 Last from Dover, as by 
Clearance from the Officers of his Majesties Customs there, 
1755 Magens Insttrances I. 88 All such Clearances or 
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Kfegisters from the Custom-houses, as are ordinarily given 
. .are called for. 1875 Bedford Sa/iar’s Pocket Bk. | 6 
(ed. 2) 226 The Qearance is the Certificate of the Custom- 
House authorities of the last port from which the vessel 
came, to show that the Custom duties have been paid. The 
Clearance specifies the cargo and its destination. 1876 Ban- 
croft S. III. XX. S32 A few British ships took 

stamped clearances. 

9. Clear or net profit rartt. 

a 1864 Webster cites Trollope. 

Clear-col© Also claire-eole. [ad. 

"F. dazrt co/le cIqq,t glue or size.] A preparation 
of size mixed with whiting or white-lead used as a 
first coating in house-painting ; a coating of size 
to promote the adherence of gold-leaf in gilding. 
Hence Clear-cole to apply dear-cole to. 

1853 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 41^ Clearcole and 
Finish, which is the cheapest kind of painting. The whole 
is painted over with a preparation of whiting and size to 
form the ground. Over this a coat of oil-colour, prepared 
with lead, called the finish, is laid. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. I. 563 In oil-gilding, a coat of clear-cole is laid on 
intermediate between the white stuff and the oil gold-size. 
X84Z-76 Gwilt Are/iii. % 2273 There is a process used by 
painters termed clear-coleing, which is e.\ecuted with white 
lead ground in water, and mixed with size. 

Cleared (klMd), ppL a. [f. Cleab v. + 

Made clear. 

A51711 Ken Psvclte Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 2x1 Our clear’d 
Heav’n-erected Eyes. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation. 

Hence Clea'redness rare — "^, enlightenment. 
a x66i Fuller (W.f, Imputed by his friends to the cleared- 
ness, by his foes to the .searedness of his conscience. 

Clearei* (klPToi). [f. Cleae z/. -i- - eb.] 

1. One who or that which clears (in various senses 
of the vb.). 

1599 Drouoktou's Lett. 46 Desire not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter rather then his hearer. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Praise Cleane Linnen. Ded., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. 239 F II Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Understanding ; it dissipates every Doubt and Scruple in 
an InstanL 1769 Lloyas Evening Post 27-30 Oct. 410/3 
Milk of Roses . . the mo.st friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiii. These Irish 
people would make good clearers of his land. 

, 2 . Tickn. a. Salt-making. A tank or reservoir 
used in condensing salt from brine. 

c 168a J. CoLuNS Making Salt in Eng. 51 The Brine is . . 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels , . called Clearers. 1863 
H. J. Slack in Iniell. ObsenK IV. 94 The visitors to Lym- 
ington..find it [the brine shrimp] abundantly in the tanks 
or reservoirs, called clearers. 

b. Spinning. A revolving roller with wire 
brashes which strips cotton, wool, etc., off the 
carding cylinder. 

■ 1875 Urb Diet. Arts III. 872 The mechanism within the 
clearer, .by which the bru.shes are caused to travel is simple 
and solid. 1879 J. Robertson Cotton-Spin, in CasselVs 
Techn. Edtic. IV. 274/1 To prevent them from being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed or cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearers, 
e. Rape-making. 

1794 Rigging ftf Seamanship Clearer^ a Tool similar to 
the hatchelf, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is . . finished 
on it for lines and twines, for sail-makers, eta 

Clear-eye. 

f 1 . See Clary Oh. 2 . (See quot.) 

1865 Comh, Mag, July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
walked by the side of a river without being struck by those 
glassy spots, those ‘ dear-eyes* as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
current runs deep. 

CleaT-eyed, a. Having clear eyes ; clear of 
vision, physical or mental. 

1530 Tindale Practice Prelates Wks. II. 298 So clear- 
eyed that he can spy false miracle.s, 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psycke VI. ccevi, O potent sympathy ! which canst beguile 
An heart so pure and clear-ey’d. 1878 Mobley Carlyle 176 
The. .firm and clear-eyed intelligence of Goethe. 

Oleargie, -gy(e, obs. ff. Clebgy. 
•Clear-headed. 

‘ 1 . Having a clear bead ; clear of intellect. 

1700 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 11 . 308 He was 
certainly a veiy clear-headed Man. 1S18-60 Whately 
Commonpl. Bk. « iS64) 145 A very clear-headed man must 
always perceive some of the truths which are generally 
overlooked. 1875 Hamerton IntelL Etfe 15 One of the 
most clear-headed and hard-working men of his generation. 

2 . Gbaracteristic of a clear bead. 

1857 W, CoLtms Dead Secret V. i. {1861) 197 Plain clear- 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 282 
Clear-headed calculations. 

Hence €iear-b.ea'aiediiess." 

i 83 a Society 14 Get. 18/2 , 1 still survive to marvel at your 
clear-headedness. 1884 F. P. Cob be in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
796 A man of. .almost abnormal clear-headedness. 
Clearing (kll-^Tig), vbL sh. [f. Clear vi] 

1. The action of the vb. Cleab, in various senses : 
brightening ; clarifying ; elucidation ; exculpation, 
etc.;:' . ' ' ■ ■ 

• c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 143 ]>e_ four]?e dower 
and be laste is cleryng of raannis bodi whan it shynep bri^t 
in hevene as he sunne or oher sterres. c 1449 Pecock Repr, 
m. vii. 316 For the more cleering tliat the ensaumpling . . 
m^ith no boond. 1599 PmsoN (title). The Effect of cer- 
taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mankind 
. .with a cleering of certain objections maid against the said 
doctrine. 1604 Dee in Hearne Collect. 3 Nov. 170S CGxf. 


Hist. Soc.) I. 64 Upon his said Ju-stification, and Clearing. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. Clearing, of Beer, the same 
as Fining. 1883 Lloyd Ebh Flow II. 137 Not without a 
certain clearing of his countenance. 

lb. with advbs. 

1791 * G. Gambado* Acad. Harsem. (1809) 65 The clearing 
up of some of the most blind descriptions. 1837 Browning 
Strafford v. li, The curious glosses, subtle notices, Ingen- 
ious clearings-up. 1840 Mill Diss, ^ Disc., ArmandCarrel 
P859) 1 . 266 note. There sometimes comes one great dear- 
irm-offj^ one day of reckoning called a revolution. 

2 . The removal of encumbrauces or obstruc- 
tions ; freeing from debt. 

1580 North Plutarch 203 The controversie they had with 
the nobility about clearing of debts. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 293 A clearing of star-material from certain 
regions. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xviiL 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led £0 further dis- 
coveries. 

3 . Spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 
obstructions to cultivation. 

i860 Alt V, Rotmd No. 75. 585 He plunged into the 
forest . . took possession of the shanty, and began his clearing. 

4 . A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esp. in 
the primeval forest. 

1823, F. OooR^R Pioneer There was what in the language 
of the country was called a clearing. 1853 Mrs. Moodie 
(title) Life in the Clearings Versus the Bush. 1875 Stubbs 
ConsT. Hist. I. iii. 49 The idea of a forest clearing is not 
necessary to the mark. 1887 Lowell Democr, 243 A tiny 
clearing pared from the edge of the wood. 

fS. Comm. = Clearance 5. 

1683 Penn. Archives I. 77 An Account of John Hill of his 
Entries and Clearings. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 
141 Here all outward-bound Ships must stop .. and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. 

6. The passing of cheques or bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house. 

1883 SUibh's Mercantile Gaz. 8 Nov. 982 A proposal .. for 
the more expeditious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention. 

^1. Mil. See quot. 1816. 

1689 Luttrell Brief Rel.(xZ$i) I. 497 They shall have 
subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall. 
1701 Ibid. V. 11 The lord Ranelagh Ls paying 2 months 
clearings to the forces in England. 1781 Rep. Comm. 
Public Acc. in Grose Mil. Antiq. (1812^ IL 176 This un- 
issued subsistence of the British forces . . continues in his 
[the paymaster-general’s] hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and IS issued to the agents. 1816 James PHI. Diet, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over and above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
is called Clearings ; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays them to tlie officers. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as clearing-beck, a Beck 
ish.^') or vat used in calico-printing ; clearing- 
nut, a tree-jfiruit used by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use ; also the tree {Strychnas 
potatorum) ; clearing-pan “G labifier 2 ; clear- 
ing-ring (Angling) a jointed ring which is slipped 
down the reel line to free it and the hook when 
entangled in an obstacle ; clearing-screw, -stone, 
etc. Clearing-banker : see Gleaeing-house b. 

1842 Fenny Cycl. XXIII. 152/2 Strychnos potatorum, 
*CIearing-nut, has . , berries containing only one seed. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 1106/2 The seeds known in that country [India] 
as Clearing, Nuts. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 15 A *clearing 
ring, which is of use to disengage the hook when entangled. 
187s Stonehenge Brit. Shorts r. v. iii. 346 Recourse must 
be had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring. 

ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -in G ^.] That 
clears or becomes clear. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 623 When the clearing North, 
will puff the Clouds away. 1821 Clare VilL Minstr. 1 . 138 
When by clearing brooks I’ve been. 

Clearing’ House, clearing-kouse An 

institution in London established by the bankers 
for the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and settling 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions of a similar nature, 
as the Railway Charing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the different railways for 
through tickets and freights, etc. are settled. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf xiv, (ed, 3] 126 In London 
this is avoided, by making all checks paid in to bankers 
pass through what is technically called ‘The Clearing 
House *- i 8 f 8 Mill Pol. Econ. I. xi. 4S The clearing house 
to which every City banker sends each afternoon all the 
checques on other bankers which he has received during 
the day. 1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Clearing Htmse, 
an establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York. 1849 F. B. fiRAJy Stokers ^ Pokers xiv. (1851) 141 
The London, Clearing-House is enabled to trace the course 
of all waggons and passenger-carriages. i86t Goschen For. 
Exch, 37 Indirect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears as the clearing-house of the world. _^i866 
Crump Banking x. 37 The Cleanng-house..was established 
by the principal bankers in London in the year 1775. 1881 

H. H. Gibbs Double Stand. 39 France acting as a clearing- 
house between England and India. 

b. attrib. So also clearing-banker, a banker 
who has admission to the Glearing House. 

1878 M. Marble in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, book-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. 18S5 Whitaker^ s Almanack 221 Every 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bankers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all drafts payable in the City and in the Country, 


Clearisll (klia-rij'), a. , Somewhat clear. 

xZao, Blackw. PTag.NlX. 439 A clearish sky. 1879 J. W. 
Sherer IVho is Mary 1: 4%, 1 have a clearish head, I think. 
Oleark, obs. f. Clerk. 

Clearly (klio-ili), adv. [f. Clear + -ly 2.] In 
a clear manner. 

f 1. Brightly ; luminously ; transparently. Oh. 
(exc. as blended with 2 ). 

c 1350 PFilL Paleme 4422 Intoa clioys chaumber he clerii 
was peinted, 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 100 The moyn wes 
schynand rycht cleirly. 1535 Fisher Wks, 381 They bee 
the brighter glas-ses and more cleerly receyue this loue. 
165s Earl Orrery Partken. (1676) 17, I have discover’d so 
many fresh .Graces in her, and those shine so clearly, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Invis. World i. § 2 The spiritual agility and 
cleariy-lightsome nature of that whereby they are enlived. 

2. With optical distinctness ; without obscurity; 
opposed to dimly. 

c 1300 St. Brandon 461 Hi seje in the see as clerliche as 
hi scholde alonde. 1340 Ayenb. j?anne we him ssolle 
ysy face^ to face clyerlyche. 1382 Wyclif Mark viii 25 He 
IS restorid so that he syg clerely alle thingis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 243/3 The more he wente . . the more clerlyer he 
sawe. 1820 Keats Isabel xlvi, Clearly she saw. .Pale limbs 
at bottom of a crystal well, i860 Tyndall G/cia i. § ii« 79 
The top of the mountain rose clearly above us. 

3. Of mental vision : With undimmed percep- 
tion, with full and complete understanding ; dis- 
tinctly. 

c 1400 Beryn 3867 They perseyvid clerelich in the plee 
thurh out Hr ffrendis had the worse side. 1413 Lvdg. Pilgr. 
So^ele IV. ii. (1483) 59 That thou knowe clerely how that 
this drye tree was restablyssbed. 1790 Burke Fr, Rm. 
Wks.^V. 84 Not clearly discerning the almost obliterated 
constitution of your ancestors. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4r Soc. 
A ims Wks. (Bohn) HI. 153 There is no choice of words for 
him who clearly sees the truth, 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
(1880) 1 . II. xxxii. 390 He had begun to see clearly that he 
could not persuade her into assent. 1884 Gladstone in 
Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 , 1 hope that will be clearly understood. 

4. With clearness and distinctness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18851 Clerii spak he ]?at he wald. 1340 
Ayenb. 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 1388 Wyclif Isa. Pro!., The sacramens of ther 
beleeue to shewe ful clerly to the bethene. a 1535 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1322/1 For to declare the more deare- 
lye, that the cause of his desyre, was, etc. 1611 Bible Job 
xxxiii. 3 My lippes shall vtter knowledge clearely. 1647 
Cowley Misir., Her Unbelief iii, (1669) 71 Nor does the 
Cause in thy Face clearlier shine, Than the Efiiect appears 
in mine. 18S4 tr. Lotze's Pletapk. 356 To put the matter 
shortly and dearly, 

6 . Manifestly ; evidently, 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 287 But Britaine was clerely 
excepted. 1595 Shaks. fohn iii. iv. 122 In thi.s which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. 
XXXV. 218 There be many other places that clearly prove the 
same. 1753 Johnson Rambler No. 191 ? 14 They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
ifi^S Jkvons Money (1878) 20 A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken as the representative of value. 

b. Used parenthetically, =* i , , it is clear, , , ; 
the truth or correctness of the assertion being the 
thing that is clear. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 187s Jowett Plato ved. 2,1 V. 187 He was 
dearly not aware of the imj^ortance of the principle, 1879 
Carfenter Ment. Pkys. 1. ii § 67 The animal has clearly 
no power over them. 

6 . With distinctness of sound ; audibly. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Arw. xiv. 19 Greet noyse is out sprongen 
.. and it wexe litilmele, and cleerliker it sownyde, e 1^0 
Merlin xiv. 207 That the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly. 1721 Lottd. No. 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
his Words clearly. 

1 7. Honestly ; straightforwardly, frankly. Ohs. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870,) 4 So b® wardeins mowe hex*e 
acompt jeld clerelich. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) T vij b, I thanke the goddes immortall, that 
haue suffred me to lyue so clerely. 1603 Drayton Odes it, 
13 Thy ancient Vigils yeerely I have observed cleerely, 
a 1626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com, Lam 28 If an heire.,doe 
not deale clearely with the court when he is sued, that is, 
if he come not in immediately, a 1694T1LLOTSON (j,), Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves. 

f 8 . Thoroughly ; completely ; unreservedly ; 
entirely ; = Glean. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B xviii. 389 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
C1440 Generydes 1063 The kyng hym gaue clerly an Eriys 
lande. 1523 Fitzherb. Stent, x Lette anxan make a castell 
towre or any maner of newe buyldinges and finysshe^ it 
clerely. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 685 Clerely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. 1633 T. James Voy. 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest gone off the ground. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. 24 The bones were not so clearly pickt, 
but some coals were found amongst them. 1816 Philip 
Quarli 67 They went clearly away. 

-I" 9, Without deduction, net, ; *=-- Clear 16 . Obs. 
146a J. Paston in Lett. 461 II. 114 Havyng a certeyn 
pension for her sustentacion payid clerly in money without 
any Charge. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 22 b, Landes to the 
value of xlf. clerely aboue all charges. 163S Sir R. Cotton 
Abstr. Rec. Tower 25 By which his Majesty should gaitie 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerely. 
tlO. Without entanglement or embarrassment; 
-Clear i8 . Obs. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess. Despatch fArb.) 248 He that doth 
not devide, will never enter well into busmesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 

Charleton Chorea Gigant. 12 Over which the other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever toucHng it. 
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CLEAVAGE. 


CLEARNESS. 

Cleariiess (kK«*Jiies), sL Also cler-, clere-, 
Cl C-, -ness©, -nea. [ME. Clear + 

-nesse, -ness.] The quality of being clear ; in 
various senses of the adj. 

f l. Brightness, luminousness ; splendour, brilli- 
ancy ; fairness, beauty ; fineness of weather. Ods, 
a^Tspo Cursor M. 12573 peclemes selfo godds light Schan 
on him. c 1325 JS, £. AUiU P, B 1353 In }>e clerks of his 
concubines Sc curious wedez. £ 14^ Promp. P ctrv, 81 
Clerenesse of wedyr, seronitas^ <7x440 Gesia‘ Rom* v. 12 
(Harl. MS.) pere shynith the sonne in here clerenesse. 1631 
Kng. Primer our Rady 477 Send _us from the heavenly 
coast Cleerenes of Thy beames so bright. 

2. Freedom from Opacity, obscurity, or ais- 
colourment ; distinctness or purity of light or 
colour ; transparency, pellucidness. 

1692 Dryden St. jdvremonf s Rss . 372 You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness, an air of Health. x86o Gosse 
Romance Nat, HisR^i The extreme clearness of the water 
permits the coral .. to be distinctly seen. 1856 Stanley 
Simi ^ Pal, X, The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 

3. Distinctness of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, etc. 

*535 CovERDALE Prov. XV. 30 Like as y» cleame&se of y« 
eyes reioyseth y® herte. a 1600 Hooker £ccl. Pol. vi. u § i 
That clearness of well-advised Judgment. 1665 Boyle ^?<7- 
tas, Rejl. (1675) 30 Does much improve one’s voice, both as 
to strength and clearness, x^o Locke Hum, Und. 

(1695) 324 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearness of our Ideas. 17S* Johnson 
Rambler No. 176 p ix They see with great clearness what- 
ever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
1856 Eng, (1858) I. ii, 123 Touching the pith 

of the matter with telling clearness. x88s F. Temple Relat, 
Relig, ^ Sc. V. 149 The New Testament affirms with a 
clearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
x88s Spectator 24 July 5/1 His sufferings did not abate the 
clearness of his intellect. 
f4. Purity; innocence; openness. Obs. 

Pilp". Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 142 b, Some more, some 
lesse, as the clerenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 1561 
Daus tr , Bullingeron Apoc. (XS73) 157 Which [blame] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. 1625 Bacon Ess, Siwulaiion ^ D. (Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion .. of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing. i66a Fuller U^rtkies {iS4o) II. 311 Termed 
Purevme .. because of the clearness of the corn growing 
therein. lyox Whitehead Truth Prev. To “Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness - , from any Design 
of sucn Palliation. 

5. Freedom from anything obstructive. 

X605 Shaks. Mach III. i. 133, 1 require a clearenesse. •X721 
Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. ijx The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. Daily News 30 Mar., This 
clearness of the road considerably facilitated their march. 

Clear-o'bscure. [Translation of It. chiaro- 
scuro or F. clair-obscur \ a good deal used towards 
the end of the iSth c., but not now the usual term.] 
*= Chi arosoueo. Also fig, 

1778 Phil. Sunt. S, Irel. 443 Drawing and the clear- 
obscure Were cultivated. 1784 J. Barry Led, Art v. (1848) 
XH, Neither does ‘the clear-obscure' (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point [under- 
stood by the Italian word chiaroscuro^ andf ^ the French 
clainobscury, for the word ‘clear' is .. equivocal. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi /oum. France II. 333 The clear obscure of 
Rembrandt. x8i6 Byron Parisina i, In the heaven that 
clear obscure, So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol- 
lows the decline of day. 1880 Daily News 30 Sept. 5/1 A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure , , thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress. 

Clearsach : see Clairschac*h. 
CleaT^si'ghted, a. Having clear sight, 
especially mental ; discerning. 

1585 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 483 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and cleere- 
sighted. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) IL 540 Human 
reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive the salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J. Hare Par, Serm, II. 1x9 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest- 
sighted eyes. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2 Cx882} 164 A, 
clear-sighted man of business. 

Hence Clea:r-si*ghtedaess, 

a 1691 T* Barlow (1693) 527 Endowed with a perfect 
clear sightedness, in order to view the Sun and the Stars. 
i860 Abk Thomson Laws Th. Pref. 4 Reward the under- 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness. 
Clear-Starcll., V. To stiffen and dress linen 
with clear or colourless starch. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 37 i»8 If the said Servant can 
Clear-Starch, Lisp and Tread softly. 1712 — Spect.lSo. 
264 ? 2 A Taylor's Widow, who washes and can clear-starch 
his Bands. 

Hence Clea*r-starclied ppl. a. (often figP) ; 
CLea'r-starcliixig vb/. sb. ; Clea'r-starclier, one 
who clear-starches, esp, as a vocation. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 118 P 8 Your Petitioner was bred 
a Clear-starcher and Sempstress. 1727 Fielding Love in 
Sev. Masq. iii. vii, We teach our daughters, .that good old 
English art of clear-starching, instead of that heathenish 
gambol called dancing. 1774 West. Mag. II. 9 Their stiff, 
clear-starch’d virtue won't get a cull. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 213 A fine plain clear-starched caul. 
185s Mrs, Gaskell North ^ S. ix, I am getting to be a 
famous clear-starcher. 1865 Comh. Mag. Oct. 411 To find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your school. 

Clear-Story, variant of Clerestort. 

Cleat (klft), sb. Also 4 eleete, 5-6 elete, (5 
clyte, clot©), 7 cleit, 8-9 cl©et; 7 , ^ {dial.) elate. 
[This, although evidenced only from 14 th c., clearly 
goes back to an OE. * cleat i-NNQqt. *klautf OSax. 


type ^klStf MDu. clootf Du. Moot ball, OHG. chlo^f 
MHG. MdT. lump, clump, ball, pommel of sword, 
wedge, mod.G. klosz clot, clod, lump, dumpling. 
(The Norse U6t pommel, is from LG. or Du.) 
The OTeut. Mauto, was from the same root of 
which the weak grade Mut- has given Clot. 
Outside Teutonic, Kluge compares Lith. gludus 
cohering, glausH to join closely, press together. 
The primary meaning was evidently * firm lump ’, 
whence the senses ‘ clump, ball * on the one hand, 
and ‘ wedged mass, wedge * on the other. MHG. 
still had both ; in English the sense ^ wedge ’ sur- 
vives, on the continent that of ‘ lump, ball ’.] 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esp. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 
scythe and a plough.) 

14x9 Afem. Ripon iSurtees) III. 14^ 5 elete emp. de 

Will. Joy, 2<f. ex convencione. C1440 Promp. Pant, 81 
Clyte, or dote, or vegge \v.r. elete or wegge], cuneus, 1590 
Stanford Churchw, Acet. in Antiquary (1888) 21 x ror 
making iij yron cletes and nayles iiijV. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. 332/2 The Syth Hoop, and Clat, are *aose 
that fasten the Sythe to the Swath. Ibid. in. 333/2 1 he 
Plow elates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beame higher 
or lower. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bh., Cleat, 
Clet, Clui, a small wedge. ‘ I mun get some cluts for em 
afore I can begin to mow.' 1884 R* Holland 
(E.D.S.', Clate or Cleat, the small iron wedges used m 
fastening the parts of a scythe together are called cleats. 

2 . Naut, Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping (stop-cleat), 
afford footing to one climbing (step-cleat), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance. Solid 
cleats : similar pieces left in shaping a plank. 

X377 Pol. Poems (1859) L 2*7 And to that schip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fraunce gaf nou3t a cleete. X626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 13 An entring ladder or cleats. 
1678 Phillips, Cleat, a small Wedge of Wood fastned on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1 . 164 Stop-cleats are nailed to yard-arms, to 
prevent the slipping of the rigging and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts, 1849 Sir G. Head Tour Romel. 
47 A man who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpose. x8sx H. Melville Whale xxxv. 171 
Lofty spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
nailed cleats. 1878 Spry Cruise Challenger x. (ed. 7) 172 
Strengthened by timbers lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each plank. 

b. The name is extended to pieces of wood (or 
iron) of various shapes, bolted on to parts of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

Belaying cleat*, a block of wood or metal with two horns 
round which a rope is belayed or twisted ; if fastened in the 
deck for greater strength tnese are called deck-cleat. R ange 
cleat*, a belaying cleat used for tacks and bow-lines. Ann 
cleat : a belaying cleat with one horn or arm only. Thumb- 
cleat : a small arm cleat. Comb-cleat : a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle, or pass a rope end through. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used . . to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 4 Comb Cleats are 
straight on the inner edge, and round on the back, with a 
hollow cavity in the middle. Ibid., Sling Cleats of lower 
yards, are made with one arm : Thumb-cleats are similar to 
sUng-cleats, but smaller, to hang any thing thereon. Ibid. 
1 . 164 Arm ox Sling-cleats, .have an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of the jeer blocks to prevent their being 
chaffed. Ibid,, Range-cleats are shaped like belaying- 
cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle. 1825 H. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 72 The Jibs and 
Staysails smart they hoist-away And to their Gleets the 
Haulyards taught belay. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
(1862) 347 A cot, or hammock, Hung from cleats li.e. Comb 
cleats] nailed to the beams above. 

c. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 
ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 
the ship is supportedin dry dock, or in the launch- 
ing cradle 

1856 Kane Arci.Expl. I, xxix. 402 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks. 
1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 2 By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the ’wharf. 1879 White Shipbuild. vo Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 223/2 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shores are knocked down, .clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move. 

d. See quot. (App. = hanging knees.) 

<ri8so Rudim. Navig, (Weah) xo'j Cleats, pieces of wood, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist or 
support great weights, bolted under beams to support them 
where pillars are not used. 

3. A wedge-shaped or other piece fastened on, 
or left projecting, for any purpose; e.g. as a 
handle; a trunnion-bracket on a gun-carriage. 

1611 CoTGR., Auche, a round haspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the barrell of a windles tumeth. 1833 Mar- 
RYAT P. Simple XV, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
..and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions, 1845 in 
Archseol. XXXI. 252 (D.) The four corners [of the coffin] 
were strengthened by iron handles or cleets. i88x W. G. 
Borlase ibid. XLIX. 186 It [an urn] possessed two cleats 
or embryo handles. 1887 A. Atkinson L, 365 On the 
inside of the patch, three cleats or projections have been 
left, carved out of the solid wood. 

4. A short piece of wood (or iron) nailed on 
transversely to a piece of joinery, in order to secure 
or strengthen it ; also to give footing on a sloping 
gangway, etc. 


1854 Encyct.Brit. IV. 277/2 A cradle or wooden trough 
with ‘ cleats ' or ribs fastened across the bottom. 1859 F. 
Griffiths Artil. Man (1862I S Breadth [of a box], 74: in, 
including the cleat. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working 
Factories 176 A hard wood board.. split throughout its 
length, but held together by the cross cleats. x88x Mechanic 
§ 487 Screw a piece of wood, or cleat as it is technically 
termed, to this cross piece at F. 

b. dial, in several applications (see quots.). 

<2x825 Forby Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, a thin metallic 
plate. Jockies and horse-dealers call the light shoe of a 
running-hor.se, a date. 1825 Britton Wilish. Words 
(E. D. S.), Cleet, a patch. x847”78 Halliwell, Cleat, a piece 
of iron worn on shoes by country people. Cleat-boards, 
mud patterns, .to enable a person to walk on the mud with- 
out sinking into it. x888 T. T. Wildridge Northumbria 
128 This is a ‘ cleat ' or wedged-up patch. 

6. Mining*, see quots. (Ferh. a different word.) 

1851 Coal-trade Terms, Nortkumbld. ^ Durh.qs Cleat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone. There are 
frequently two cleats in coal, at which, when distinct, the 
coal may be broken into rhoraboidal fragments. 1878 A. 
Green Coal i. 17 One of the faces called the ‘bord' or 
‘ cleat ' is very marked. 

Cleat (klft), z/. [f. Cleat ^<5.] 

1. trans. To fasten to, or with, a cleat ; to fur- 
nish with cleats. 

1794 ^ Seamanship I. 34 Cleating of yard.s. 1835 

Sir J. Ross N,-W. Pass. iii. 38 Having lashed and cleated 
the heel about ten feet below the lower rigging. 1847 Key 
Recov. Gorgon 34 Chocks of timber firmly bolted and cleated 
to each bow. 1882 Century Alag. Oct. Z’Z'j Another wide 
door led, by a gently descending cleated platform, to the 
ground. 

2. dial. (See quots. and cf. Cleat j<5.'*b.) 

a X825 Forby Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal. Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron ; and kitchen utensils worn thin, with copper. xSzg 
Britton Wiltsh. Words, Cleet, to mend with a patch. 

Cleatb, obs. form of Clead, to clothe. 
Cleavable (klrvab’l), a. [f. Cleave vX 4- 
-ABLB.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split ; ad- 
mitting of cleavage. 

X846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl, 1856 Ruskin Mod, 
Paint. IV. V. xviii. § 3 In large rocks the cleavable or 
frangible nature was the thing that necessarily struck him 
most. 1881 Geikie Wyoming in Macm, Mag. XLI V. 234 
Fink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (klf-ved^). [f. Cleave v. + - age.] 

1. The action of cleaving or splitting crystals 
and certain rocks along their lines of natural fissure; 
the state of being so cleft. 

1816 Gleaveland Min. 9 The primitive forms of cry.stal3 
can be ascertained only by mechanical division. This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin layers or slices from the sicles, edges, or 
angles of a crystallized substance in a given direction. 183X 
Brewster Optics xvu. § 90. 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a better one, 

b. Min. Arrangement in laminae which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; fissile structure; the 
property of splitting along such planes. 

x8m Sir J. Herschel Studi Nat. Phil. 29 x The texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 1869 Roscoe AY-sr/w. Chem. 191 
Grystalline bodies exhibit . . a peculiar power of splitting 
in certain directions more readily than in others, called 
cleavage, 

c. Geol. Slaty cleavage : the fissile structure in 
certain rocks, especially in clay slate and similar 
argillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laminse or * slates ’ used in roofing, etc. This 
structure is* quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
terior to, the stratification and jointing, the cleav- 
age-lines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 
of country. 

1839 Murchison Silurian Syst. 574 The observation of 
Professor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 
1845 Darwin Nat. vi. 116 A formation of quartz 
which, .had neither cleavage nor stratification, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac.z, I learned that cleavage and stratification were 
. .totally distinct from each other. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. 121 This superinduced fissility or * cleavage ' has 
re.sulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 
planes perpendicular to the direction in which the rocks 
nave been compressed. 

d. (with //.) The direction or plane in which 
a crystal or rock may be split. 

18x7 B. Jameson Char, Min. 135 The cleavages are not 
parallel with any of the planes of the crystal. 1869 I'yn- 
DALL Light 73 By following these three cleavages it is easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped laminae of any 
required thinness. 

2. gen. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder ; the state of being cleft ; divi- 
sion. lit. and. fig. 

1867 Frottde Short Stud,, Erasm. 4- Luther (ed. 2^ 26 
When differences of religious opinion arose, they split society 
to its foundation- The lines of cleavage penetrated every- 
where. 1879 Baring-Gould Germany I, 60 We lament, in 
England, the cleavage between the claisses. 1886 Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. cxliii. Introd., This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural cleavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it. 

3. attrib., esp. in cleavage-plane. 

xSsx Brf.wster Optics xxv. 214 Analcime has certainly no 
cleavage planes. 1862 Dana Man, Geol. 55 A broad, even, 
lustrous cleavage-surface. 1875 Dawson Darun of Life v. 
1 17 The loganite . . shows traces of cleavage-lines. 1878 
Gurney Crystallog. 8 Most crystals can be separated into 
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indefinitely thin slices, which are hounded by fiat surfaces 
called cleavage-planes. iSSa Geikie Text-bk. Geol. ii. n. 

§ 6. I2I ‘ Clay-slate' has generally been applied solely to 
argillaceous rocks possessing this cleavage-structure. 

Also 6 cleefe. [ad. Ir. cliahh 
basket, cage, chest.] A basket. Hence Cleaveful. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 97/2 [He] 
wrapt the yoong patient as tenderlxe as he could, and had 
him conueied in a cleefe with all speed to Ophalie. 1801 
Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent (1886) 39 A couple of 
cleavesful of the sods of his farm. 1882 Standard 8 Dec. 
3/4 The body . . was placed in a cleave, or basket used for 
carrying turf. s886 J. H. Tuke Kept, Distrib. Seed Potato 
Pundf Hugh C~ — has only two or three ‘ cleaves’ of pota- 
toes in the world. 

Cleave, var, of Cleve, cliff, steep declivity. 
Cleave (Mfv), 2/.i Pa. t. clove, clave, 
cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, cleft. Forms : see below. [Common 
Teut. : OE. clh/an^ cleofan, pa. t. clMf, pi. clufon^ 
pa. pple. dqfm^ corresp. to OS. cliotan (MDu. 
dieven ^ eleven ^ Du. kUeve^i), OHG. chlioban 
(MBG.i mod.G. ^iieben), ON. kljtifa {^v^.klyfva^ 
Da. kiove), not recorded in Gothic :—OTeut. type 
klmib — klutiim^ klutano-, corresp. to pre- 
Teutonic "^gleubh-^ in Gr. ‘ to cut with a 

knife, carve and perh. L. gliib- ‘ to peel, flay*. 

The early ME. inflexion was deoven {eleven)^ 
dif ehiven), doven. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
doven, dove^ and by 14th c. dove was extended to 
the singular, where d^f^ dive, became obs. about 
1500, making the later inflexion deve, dove^ doven. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form davey 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
dave occurs in northern writers in 14th c., passed 
into general use, and was very common down to 
c 1600 ; it survives as a Bible archaism. A weak 
inflexion deaved came into use in 14th c. ; and 
subsequently a form deft ; both are still used, deft 
esp. in pa. pple., where it interchanges with doveny 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 
as * cleft stick *, * cloven foot ’ : see these words. 

From the 14th c the inflexional forms of this verb have 
tended to run together with those of Cleave ^ ‘ to stick 
Though the latter was originally clivty it had also^ the 
variants cleave y clive, the latter of which at length prevailed ; 
the two verbs having thus become identical m the present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
The (originally northern) pa. t. clave^ which appeared in 
both in 14th. c., is not normal in either ; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
vbs. having a in the past, as from brehe, brak\ey brokeuy 
Speke, spakie, spoken. (It would of course be possible to 
explain the pa, t. singular clove in the same way.) The weak 
pa. t. and pa, pple. cleaved were probably mainly taken over 
from Cleave where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in this verb. For the subsequent 
shortening of cleaved to deft, there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of leave, left, bereave, bereft, etc.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. 1 el^ofan, 2-4 cleove-n, 
2-7 eleve, cleue, (4-5 clefe, clewe,) 5-6 eleeue. 

a JQOO Gloss. Prudent. (Record) 150 (Bosw.) Cleofan, scin-^ 
dere. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile smite, .mid egge 
and cleuen. trxaoo K. Alls. 7702 Many an hed wolde Y 
cleove. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 6736 J?air hertes ^ 
nere clewe {v. r. clefe]- 1483 Cath. Anfl. 67 To cleye, scin~ 
dere. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. Ixxxii. 762 Which will soone 
riue, or eleeue asunder. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Hoof hurt. The horn doth crack and cleve. 
i 3 . 6- cleave, (cleaiie). 

1530 Palsg. 486/2, I cleave a sender. 1558 Warde tr. 
Alexis’ Seer. 112 b, It cleaveth soonest by the fyre. 1610 
Folkingham Art Surv. i. viii. 17 That Earth, that . . doth 
cHft and cleaue. 1697 Dryden FiVj’., Pref. to Past., The 
homely Employment of cleaving Blocks. 

7. 5 clyu-yn, 5-6 clyue (-ve), 6 clyffe, 6-7 
cline (-ve). 

c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 82 Clyvyn or Parte a-sundyr aEs] 
men doone woode, fndo. iSS8 PHAiR JSneid v. {1573) 
Niiij, Along by heauen his arow driues. . therwith the skies 
he cliues. 1570 Levins Manip. 117 To clyffe, scindere. 
xSysTuRBERV. Venerie 135 Clyvt: the sides one from another. 
*651 Radeigh’s Appar.y> To cliue and pierce the air. 1686 
WiLPiNG in Hearne Collect, (Gxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 264 For 
Wood & diving it . . 4s. lod. 

2 . Past tense, a. sing, i cl^af, 2-3 clsef, 3 clef, 
4-5 cleef, clefe, 5 cleve ; rare plural 4 clef, 

c txos Lay. 21390 Enne cniht atwa [he] clmf, a 1300 Fall 
4' Pass, in B. E. P. 70 (1862) 14 Hi. .clef is swet hert atwo. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 326 pe walk porghout pei 
clelT c 1400 Maundev. viii. 86 The Roche cleef in two. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 7318 He clefe hym to >e cokr. *440 Generydes 
3035 He ckue a ij his hede. 

j8. plur. 1 clufon, 3 cliineii ( * -ven), 4 clowen 
( s=s -ven), 4-- clone, clove ; sing. 4-7 clone, (4 
Clowe, 5 clofe, 6 cloane), 4- clove (kD^v). 

037 Bait. Brunanb. in 0 . M, Chron,, Bordweal clufan 
aiaran Eadweardes. c 1205 Lay. 1920 His ban to-cluuen. 
«i3oo Cursor M. 7810 (Gatt.) His herte in tua i wat i clowe 
[». r. claif, claue, cleef], c 1300 iT. Alis. 2765 This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom clowen. 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 
5169 Clofe the heid in twoo. 1490 Caxton Eneydos H. 144 
Eneas . . cloue hym vnto the teeth. 153s Coverdale Ps. 
Ixxviii. TS He cloaue the hard rockes. 1^5 Shaks. Lear 
1. iv, 175 When thou clouest thy Crowne.s i'th’middk. 1702 
Rowe Tatnerl, v. i. 2203, I clove the Villain down, 1883 
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Longm. Mag. July 286 Into.. the crowd porters clove their 
way with shouts, 

7. 4~7 claue, (4-6 claif(f, 5 claf, clafe, claffe), 
6- clave (kl^^v). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6262 (Cott.) It claue iv.r. clef, cleef, ckue], 
and gaue pam redi gat. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 633 He the 
hede till the harnyss claiff {v, r. clafe]. c 1430 .Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 4752 He clafe his shelde in twoo. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. (1880) 169 Hyt clafle a marble stone. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x\iu. i, 51889) 689 He claf his helme. <71330 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 305 He claue him to the 
sholders. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 599 Richt to the 
schulderis doun he claif his heid. 1563 Homilies ii. Death 
4 Pass. Christ ti8w) 422 The stones clave a sunder. 16x1 
Bible Ps. Ixxviii. 15 Hee claue the rockes in the wildernes. 
17SS Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 331 The earth also clave 
asunder. 1885 Bible (.Rev.)/^jf. Ixxviii. 13 He clave the sea. 

S. 4-5 clened(e, cleved(e, (5 -wed, -vyd, 
clenfit), 8~9 cleaved (kliTvdy 
c 1300 K. A Its. 2340 A fayr baroun. He ckved to the breste 
adoun. Ibid. 3790 He clewyd his scheld. c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 4034 fflodys , . into caues . . cleufit the erthe. a X440 
Sir Eglatn, 746 He devyd hym by the rugge-bone. 176a 
Falconer Skipw. i. (R.) She cleav’d the wat’ry plain. x8s3 
Kane Grinnell Exf. xlvii. (1856; 444 As they cleaved the 
misty atmosphere. 

€. 6- cleft (kleft). 

? a xsoo Chester PI. (1847) 11. 70 The roccke that never 
before clyfte Clave that men mighte knowe. 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. 1. li. m It . . cleft his head. 1671 Milton P. R. m. 
438 As the Red Sea and Jordan once he deft. 1752 Young 
Brothers i. i, I cleft yon Alpine rocks, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 406 She cleft it with her lover’s brand. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-2 clofen, 2-7 clonen, 2- cloven 

(kljB'v’n), 

c^io Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 179 Ofser ea on 
clofenan hlinc. <71330 R. Brunne Wace {Holls) 4420 

Lite failkd }?at he ne had Clouen pe hed. <7x420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) x8 When bou hase..Clo\yn hom. XS77 B. 
Googe Heresbatch’s Httsb. 11. (1586) 55 The stalke oeing 
tenderly cloven. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 182 Hav- 
ing cloven bis head with many blows, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. § I. I Cloven into thin plates. 

/ 3 . 4-5 clove, yclove, Z- poet, clove (kl(?nv). 
X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 49 To haue y cloue hym al pat bed. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 738 Tisbe, This wal - . Was cloue 
a two. <7 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1033 pe armes . . from hurr’ body 
y clove so was. 17x9 Young Revenge v. ii, Till I had clove 
thy crest, c 1800 K. White Gondol. Ixiv, His head, half 
clove in two- 

7. 4-5 elened, 7~ cleaved (kl/vd). (Always 
used in Min. and Geoll) 

<7x400 Si. Alexius (Laud 622) YHian })e whal was to- 
ckued. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 353 A rodde, ckuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 Narborough Acc, Sev. Late 
Voy. 1. (1711) 5x Cleaved in his Quarters. x8i8 W. Phillips 
Ottil. Mhi. 4 - Geol. (ed. 3) 16 The topaz can only be readily 
cleaved in one direction, 1830 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 
Seven Administr. (1837) II. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain. 

5 . 5- cleft. 

138a Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 51 Stoonys ben cleft [v. r. 
clouen, 1388 weren cloue], 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v. lx. (149s) 176 The synewe whyche is slytte and clouen . . 
for yf a veyne be slytte and ckfte. 1530 Palsg. 486/2 As 
wodde is cleft e.^ 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 103 How 
oft hast thou with periury cleft the roote ? 1755 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) II. 331 One part of the solid stone is cleft from 
the rest, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 352 His steel cap 
cleft in twain. 

If Cloved, pa. t. and pple.\ ? error for deved. 

14. , Tundaie’s Vis. 1200 As he was clofy-d, styllhe stod. 
<7 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon ii. 61 He cloued hym to the 
teeth. 

B, Signification. 

1 . trans. To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split. Properly used of part- 
ing wood, or the like, ‘ along the grain i. e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thing in the direction of its length, height, or 
depth; also, of dividing slate or crystals along 
their cleavage planes, and other things at their 
joints. 

izxxoo Gerefa in Anglia IX. 261 In miclum ^efyrstum 
timber cleofan. <7 1300 Havelok i^xj^vX wel kan ich cleuen 
shides. X481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
whiche he had begonne to ckue. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 
II, i. 261 She would haue made Hercules, .haue cleft his club 
to make the fire. x6ix Bible xxiL 3 Abraham, .claue 
the wood for the burnt offering. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
II. 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. 1705 
Otway Orphan ii.iii. 5x6, I. .clove the Rebel to the Chine. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. ni. 205 A butcher swore 
he would cleave her head. xfe3 H. J. Brooke Introdt. 
Crystallogr. 44 If a cube of blende, .be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes. 1872 E. Pi^cocK Model 
Heron iv. 55 The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with asunder, in two, etc. To deave 
down: to cut down. 

[See A 2«.3 cxyoo K. Alis. 2231 A-two [he] cleued his 
scheld. <7 1320 Sir Beues 4514 Man and hors he ckuede 
doun. <7 i4S)o Adam Bel Clym C. 601 Cloude^ , . Claue 
the wand in to. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 39 The knotty 
sting Of his huge taik he quite in sunder cleft. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. 111 . 1 63 To cleaue a heart in twaine. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 610 The mountain being cloven 
asunder. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, was 

cloven down while struggling in the press. 

c. To pierce and penetrate (air, water, etc.). 
PG%o to deave ends way through, 

1558 and x65x [see A I y]. 

1671 Milton P. R. hi. 433 At their passing cleave the 
Assyrian flood. X704 Pope Windsor For, 188 The fierce 


eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 2791 Cowper Iliad ix. 447 
Cleaving with my prows The waves of Hellespont. 1827 
Carlyle i?2<7/^2f<f?* Misc., Whose wailings have cleft the 
general ear. x8s2 Conybeare & H. St. Paul (1S62) I. ix. 
263 The vessel . , would soon cleave her way through the 
strait. 2877 L.^ Morris Epic Hades 11. 175 No sunbeam 
cleaves the twilight. 

d. To intersect, penetrate, or fissure, in position. 
2808 J. Barlow Columb, i. 247 Thine is the stream ; it 

cleaves the well known coast. 2874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. iv. 232 Caverns which still cleave the limestone 
rocks. 

e. Phrases, f 7 b deave a hair: cf. ‘to split 
hairs’. + To deave the pin : (in archery) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts (see 
Pin) ; hence fig,. 

1586 Marlowe isi Pi. Tamhurl. 11. iv, For kings are 
clouts that every man shoots at, Our crown the pin that 
thousands seek to cleave. 159a Shaks, ^ Jul. ii. iv. 
TS The very pinne of his heart cleft with the blind Bowe- 
boyesbut-shaft. <2x626 Middleton No Wit like Woman’s 
(N.), I’ll cleave the black pin i’ the midst of the white. 
x6§S Fulleir Ch. Hist. m. vi. § To cleave an hair be- 
twixt the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. Ibid. ix. iii, 

§ 14 Fox came not up in all particulars to cleave the pin 
of Conformity (as refusing to subscribe) yet, etc. 

2 . To separate or sever by dividing or splitting. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 27743 (Cott.) Man[s] aun wiit it fra him 

cleuisse. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 320 Fro J?® body 
his heued . . did he ckue. 1420 [see A 3 ^]. 1575 [see 

A 1 y]. 2755 [see A 3 6]. 1857^ 8 Sears A than. ix. 74 To 
cleave away our effete coverings. 1873 Mrs. Charles in 
Sunday Mag. June 625 The dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

3 . intr. for {refi.') To split or fall asunder. 

<2x225 Leg. Kath. 2027 Hit bigon to claterin al & to 

ckouen. a 1300 Cursor M. 6251 pou sal see it ckue in tua. 
Ibid. 24419 Pe stanes claf. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvin. 61 
pe wal wagged and clef. <7 1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, rimo, risco. X575 Turberv. Falconrie 
302 The beake beginneth to ryve and dive from hir head, 
161X Bible Numb, xvi. 31 The ground claue asunder, 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads 4 r Mon, 220 The vaik of the 
Temple shall cleave in twaine. 1704 Newton Qpticks (J.), 
It cleaves with a glossy polite substance. X84X Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4 . mtr. To cleave one’s way, penetrate, pass. 

2655 Francion x. 18 Cleaving through the Presse, he did 

approach unto him, etc. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude in. (X850) 68 
Through the inferior throng I clove Of the plain Burghers, 
1833 MARRY AT P. Simple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. 2865 Swinburne Poetns ^ Ball., Lament. 
74, I have cleft through the sea-straits narrow. 

Cleave (klfv), v:-^ Pa. t. cleaved, clave; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. Forms: see below. [OE. 
had two verbs ; difan str. {f ddfy pi. difon, dtfen), 
and difiany deofian wk. {clifodey -od), (i) The 

former was a < 5 om. Teut. strong vb., in OS. bi- 
kltban to adhere (MDu. dtban to cling, climb, 
Du. beklijven to adhere, “stick), OHG. chltban 
(MHG. rare, kltban) to adhere, stick, ON. kUfa 
to clamber, climb by clinging r—OTeut. *klib-an, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root kli- to stick i 
cf. Climb, Clay, Clam. Of this str. vb. OE. 
shows only a few examples of the present, its 
place being generally taken by (2) the derivative 
difian, corresp. to OS. dihon (MDu. deveUy Du. 
kleven), OHG. chlebin (MHG. and G. kleben) 
OTeut. *klit>6jany f. weak stem klib” of the 
strong vb. This had in OE. the variants diofian, 
deofian (with o ox u fracture of f; cf. lifian, 
leofian, to live, Sc. leey}e\ whence in ME. dive, 
and devey deeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now written deave. Instead of the normal 
pa. t. and pple. dived, deved, we find also from 
14th c. dave, occas. def, dof, dove, and in 17th c. 
deft', in the pple. dave, dove, and deft. At pre- 
sent deave, deaved, is the ordinary inflexion, but 
the influence of the Bible of 161 1, in which da^e is 
frequent (beside, and in the same sense 2 .%, deaved'), 
has made that an admissible form ; dove, deft are 
now left to Cleave v,~i 

The final predominance of cleve rather than dive as the 
ME. form made the present stem identical in form with 
that of Cleave vP to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturMly also confused, and to some extent blended 
' or used indiscriminately. The pa, t. clave attached itself 
in^ the a4th c, to both ; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original strong pa. t. *cldf, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it ; it was prob. a new form due to analogy : see 
note to Cleave I. The occasional pa. t, c/zg/" belongs pro- 
perly to Cleave^ ; as perhaps also clof, clove. (The occas, 
pa. pples. clave, ^ clove, are from the pa. t.) The weak in- 
flexion cleaved is of course proper to this verb, and prob. 
was transferred hence to Cleave h The shortened cleft 
found in both, appears to be due to the analogy of leave, 
Ifit, bereave, -reft. To the same analogy is probably due 
tne mod. spelling cleave in both verbs : ^xs is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close e in ME., and would properly 
now be deeve or cHeve.} 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. i clifan, clifian, 3-6 cliue (n, 
clyue (u, (4 clyuy), 6 dive (kliv). 

<2 2000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 530 (Bosw.) Din tunge clifaS to 
0 inum gomum. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex.^ 372 And er^e freten wile 
he mai liuen, And atter [shall] on is tunge cliuen. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1901 J>at al ky breyn scholde clyue al abonte ys 
fuste. 2561 Hollybush Hom. Apoth, 30b, Festened or 
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clyved upon the helly. 1563 T. Gale Antidoi. 11. 8 They 
wyli..cliue to the handes. 

I olio-, cleofian, 3 clsoii-, 4 cleuien, 4-6 
cieii©(ii, 5 eleiiyj clefe, cleeu©, dare, 6 cleeve, 

a 1000 PF/uile 7^ (Gr.) ]?a J>e him on cleofiaS, cxaos Lay. 
i96ope nome . .a summe stede cleouie^ faste. <?i4So 
ia Wr.«WuIcker 562Ad/ier^af to cleuy ta 1^3 Ca/A. An£;I. 
67 Cleve to, herere. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Ca-tech, (1884) 36 
Cieeve to him. 1368 Grafton Chron. Edns*. IV, 11 . €99 
To cleve to King Henry, a i6oo CM’st^r Fi. U843-‘7) 214 
To them. .Which cieeve to meallwaie. 

7. 6- cleavo (deaae). 

1530 Palsgr. 486/2 Myshyrte cleaveth to my hacke. 1561 
T. Norton Ccdvijls Inst. in. 2x3: The water stil cleaueth 
vpon them. 3581, 1635, etc. {see B. 2, 43. 

2. VasI tense, a. i clif', cliof-, cleofede, 3-5 
elivedej 3-6 clevede, 6-- cleaTed. 

c 1000 GiPSj^. Luke x. 11 past dust hset of eowre ceastre 
on urum fotum clifode [1140 clyofede, 3x60 clefede]. e 1300 
ffaveUik 1^00 Al that euere in Denemark liueden On mine 
armes faste clyueden. 1388 Wyclif Lttke x. ix The poudir 
that cleued {1382 cleuyde] to vs, [see B i]. 1368 

Grafton II. S33 He..cleTed to the Frenche king. 

1763 {see B 4]. x8ss Tennyson Bland m. vi. iii, I cleaved 
to a cause that I felt to be pure and true. 
jS. 7 cleft. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvn. 359 The foes cleflc one to other. 
a i6a6 Bp. Andrewes Serm. ^641} The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

7. 4 claf, (elaif ), 4-7 elan©, 7- clave (kl^^v). 

n;i3oo Cursor M. 20745 His hand claf [Gi5?2fA clef, Fair/. 
cleued j to )?at her fast. Hid. 20954 A gast. .pat in a maiden 
bodi claif, Trin, clofj. 16x1 Bible Ftcik i. 14 

Ruth claue vnto her. X867 Freeman Norfji. (1876) Co^. I- ii. 
60 Many of the Banes, .clave to their ancient worship. 1887 
Hall Caine Son- o/Ha^ar IL ii. xiii. 43 His tongue clave 
to his mouth. 

S. 4 clef ; e. 4 clof, 7-9 clove. 

<xx3oo Cursor M. 20745 (GStt.) His hend clef to pe here 
fasL 1340 20954 (Trin.) pat in a maydenes body 
clof. 1692 Washington tr. Milion's Def. Pop. (1851) 
Pref. 10 You say, their tongues clove to the roof of their 
mouths..! wish they had clove there to this day. X883 E. 
Arnold Seer, Death to Bethink How those of old, the 
saints, clove to their word. 

3 . Fa. ppU. a. I clifod, cleofod, 3-6 cleued, 
6 elyued, 6-9 cleaved. 

fX2oo Trin. Colt. Bom. 73 AIs hit cleued were, 1335 
CovERDALE fob xxxi. 5 Yf I haue cleued vnto vanitie, 1837 



0. 7 cleft. 

1641 Brome Joviall Crew til Wks. T'873 HI. 411 Hnlesse 
• .you have at least cleft or slept together. 

7. 7 clave, clove. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 16 Had they clave to their duty. 
1692 [see 2 S, clove]. 

3 B. Signification. 

1 . To stick fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, to (f upon, m\ (The perfect tenses were 
formerly formed with 3 ^.’) 

c 8w K, JEiL'Pms>Gre^oiy*sPasi. xIviL 361 Hisfllaesces lima 
clifao tele on bSrum. c 1000 ^lfric Lev. i. 8 Ealle l^a pin^ pe 
to }?a8re lifre ciifia)?. c xaoo^ T rm. Coll. Horn. 73 Cleued bi mi 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich foigete jje ierusalem. a 1300 
Frapn. Pop. Sc, (Wright) 229 Ren-forst. .cleveth in hegges 
al aboute. c Cookery Bk. ax ^if it cleuey, let it boyle. 
1480 Caxton CkroH. Eng". ccL 182 A drope of drye blode . . 
cleued on his hond. XS3S Coverdale yob xxix. 10 Their 
tonges cleued [i6ix cleauedj to the rofe of their mouthes. 
iS6x Hollybush IIo7n. Apoih, 30 b, A pece of papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festened or clyued vpon the belly. 1392 
Greene in Shake. C. Praise a Unto none of you . . sought 
those burres to cleaue. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 Water in 
small quantity cleaveth to any thing that is solid. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L, vi. 155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the bare rock. 

2 . 7%*. (Formerly said of attributes or adjuncts). 

c888 K. .Alfred Booth, xvi, § 3 Nu hi [wealth & power] 
willap clifian \v.r. cliofian] on psem. wyrstan monnum. 
c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 119s Bot ay wolde man of happe 
more hente pen molten by ry3t vpon hem clyuen. X377 
Langl. P, Pi. B. xviL 329 For kymde cleueth [xi. r. clyuep] 
on hym euere to contrarie pe soule. 1488 Caxton Chast, 
Goddes Chyld. xxv. 73 The rote of his olde sinne deuyth 
alway upon hym. is8x R. Goade in Confer, ir. (1584) Liiij, 
It is no righteousnes cleauing in vs but in Christ, 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixix. 1 2 The very opportunities which 
we ascribe to time cleave to the things themselves where- 
with time is joined. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 68 ? 2 The 
Pains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
in this World. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. {1849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
1839 Tennyson Lancelot ^ El. 37 A horror lived about the 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain side. 

3 . In wider sense: To cling or bold fast io\ to 
attach oneself (by grasping, etc.) to (pion, upon, 

c X300 [see A. 2 «.] 1382 Wyclif Song of Sol. viii. $ 

What is she this , . faste cleuende vpon [v. r. to] hir leef ? 
rVulg. iftnixa super dilecium s?mm.] x^Sx Caxton Myrr, 
iL vi. 76 Yf the culeuure clyue & Ije on tholyfaunt. XS77 
B. Googe H treshacEs Hush. tv. (X586) x8s The little Worme 
, . cleaving so to the Coame, as hee seemeth to be tied. 

4 . To adhere or cling to (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, practice, etc.) ; to remain attached, devoted, 
or faithful to. (= Adheee v. 2, 3.) 

x;x330 R. Brunnk Chron, (1810) 2x1, I trow on him gan 
cleue many riche present. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 219, 
I conseille alle crystene cleue [v. r. clyue] nou^te per-on to 
sore. X383 Wyclif Ephes. v. 31 He schal clsrue to his wy£ 
X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 In this tyme Eng- 
Jysshmen moche haunted and cleued to the wodenes and 
fjlye of the straungers. 1534 Tindale Kom. xii. 9 Cleave 
lother i6th c. w. cleaue] vnto that which is good. 1336 


Abp. Parker Psaiier cix. 26 O helpe me Lorde . . to thee 
alone I dive. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2. (1643) 4^ fo 
leave the literali sense.. and to cleave unto Allegories. 
X763 Wesley Wks. (X872) III. 140 My natural will ever 
cleaved to evil. 1777 Burke Addr. King Wks. 1842 II, 
403 We exhort you. .to deave for ever to those principles. 
1876 Freeman Momi. Cong. V. xxiii. .171 The mercenary 
soldiers, .clave to King Henry. 

1 5 . To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, con- 
tinue. Obs. 

C120S Lay. 9389 For nis nauere nan o 5 er gomen pat 
cieouieS alswa ueste. r 1230 Gen. (Sr Ex, 2384 Al egipte in 
his wil cliue6. 1340 [see Cleaving ///. 1594 Hwker 

Eccl. Pol. IV. xi. iT.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians. .and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, obs. form of Clef. 

Cleaved (klf vd), /j)/. a. Split, cloven ; having 
cleavage. 

1849 Murchison Silurta iii. 44 The pressure to which the 
cleaved rocks have been subjected. 1882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. tv. vi, 522 Fragments of cleaved rocks in an 
undeaved conglomerate. 

Cleavelaildite (klfwlandoit). Min. [Named 
in 1823 after Cleaveland the mineralogist : see 
-ITS.] A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

X823 Ann. Philos, Ser. xi. V. 381 , 1 have, .preferred adopt- 
ing the term Cleavelandife to denote the species. X851 
Richardson Geol. (1855) 12 1 Clevelandite. x868 Dana 
Blin. (1880) 350. 

t Clea*veless, Ohs. rmes'-K [f. Cleave v. 
■f -LESS.] That cannot be cleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bttlk 4 Selu. 14 Calling Gods everlast- 
iagness, a cleaveiess or indivisible 7imv . , 

Hence f Oleavelessness, indivisibility. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 31 When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 
cleavelesness. 

Cleaver 1 (kif-voi). Also 5 clever©, 6 clyuer, 
7 clever, cleever. [f. Cleave v.'^ + -er.] 

1 . One who cleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Caih.Angl. 67 Clevere,y£rr<»r. 1583 Golding Calvin, 
on Deut. clxvL 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water. ax6xj Hieron Wks. {1619-20) 
II. 476 Get away . . if thou be a deauer, to thy wedge and 
an axe. 1688 Land, Gaz. No. 2332/2 Cleavers and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcher & Lang^ Odyss. tv. 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men [’Aj^tAAiJos pijfgpopos]. 

2 . An instrument for cleaving ; spec, a butcher’s 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

[Rogers Agric. ^ Pr. refers to ’‘cleavers' under 1449, 
*550* *S 54 > » language of record not stated.] 

Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tonp, a butcher’s knife, a 

deauer, 1633 Massinger New IVay v, i. Cook. If that I 
had my cleaver here, I would divide your knaves head. 
x868 Stanley Westm. Ahb.li. 99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Marrow-bones and cleavers : freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘ rough music’. 

c 171a Ahbuthnot <J.), With huzzas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on batchers cleavers. X716-8 Lady 
M . W. Montague Lett. I. xxxvil 145 As if a foreigner should 
take his ideas of EnHish music from., the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. 17^ B, Thornton Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Musick ; viz. the Salt- 
box, Jew's-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum or Hurdy-gurdy, etc. x8oi Strutt Sports 4* Past. 
IV. i, 26a 

Clea*ver^. [f. Cleave «'.2 4--er.] One 
who, or that which, cleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 48 Body, and the cleavers 
to it, are further off from the God-like nature, than the 
soul is. 

Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of Clever, -ly. 
Cleavers (klF-voiz), clivers (kli-voiz). 
Forms: 5 cliure, elyure, 6-7 clyuer, cleuer 
(oleuer grass©), 7 deauer, clauer, (? dives), 

6- 9 diver ; 6 deeuers, 6-7 dyuers, 6-9 divers, 

7- 9 cleavers. [In OE. clife (=OHG. chliha, LG. 
kUm, klime, i. root of clifian to adhere, stick) was 
applied to the burdock, and smseU clife to Galium 
Aparine. The ME. repr. of this would be cUve. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with diver, divre 
^claw, talon’, or as agent sb. from the verb dive, 
Cleave, we hud from I5thc. dwre, diver, and 
at a later date, cleavers, as if ‘things which cleave’. 

(Upper Ger. klehery klebere iGiimm 1050), Ger. klebe- 
kraut, E. Pris. kltf in same sense. Cf. also Du. kUjve, 
kleve, ‘lappa', bur-dock, and * ifel^ivy', Kilian.] 

The climbing plant Galium Aparme or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the clothes of paasers-by, etc. 

^1000 Sax, Leechd. IL 22 Menge b®** wiS J>a smalan 
clifatL tzxxoo Ap. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 297 {Nomina 
kerbaruffi), Apasina^ clife. c 1450 Alphiia <Anecd. Oxon.) 
157 i? minor. . dmre {v.r. elyure] uel tongebledes. xSSi 
Turner Herbal 1. D iija, Goosh^th called also Clyuer be- 
cause it cleueth vpon meanes clothes. 1352 H uloet, Cliuers 
or goslynge wede, rueba miner. 1562 Bullkyn Bk. Simples 
50 (Brit. & HoU.) [It] wil cleave to men or women's clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever grasse. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens tv, Ixxiv. 538 Ciiuer or Goosegrasse. 1591 Per- 
exvALL Sp. Diet., Amor de horielano, cleeuers, Aparine. 
x6ii CoTGR., Ruble, Cleaner, Clauer, Goose-share, Loue- 
man, Goose-grasse. 1677 Gtsscvt Anat. Plants vr. iv. iii. § 12 
Goos-grass or Cliver. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. ^/2 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, hath rix rough hairy leaves . . in 
whorles. 1779 Mrs. Dklany Corr. S«r. n. IL 424 The juice 


of clivers or goose grass. 1880 Jefferies Hodge ^ M-.t-. 
220 The dogs were all over cleavers sticking to their coats. 

t Ciea'VeSOBie, d. Obs. rare. [f. Cleave 
+ -SOME.] Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. ao An inward ever-beingness, 
that Is neither cleavesome. nor on and on. 1674 Grew 
Anat. Plants in. 11. vii. f 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
most Cleavesome, or splitteth the most easily. 

Hence f C^l^avesomeness, aptness to be cleft, 
fissility, divisibility. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 78 Cleavesomness we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
iii.il vii. 5} 1 Qualities of Timber.. As Hardness, Softness., 
( 3 levesomeness, Toughness. 

Cleaving (klf-vii) fvhl sb.i [f. Cleave z/.i] 

1 . The action of the vb. Cleave ; splitting, 
criooo .dELFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 151 Sedio, cliofung. 

£?i44o Promp. Parv. 82 Clyuynge or departynge {1499 
cleiiynge], scissura. 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 356 Let 
us take the axe .. and settle ourselves to cleaving and rive- 
ing. 1863 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 15 Cleaving is an 
art in which none can excel but those who practise it early, 
b. intr. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Seasoning of Tbnher, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving. 

2 . concr. A cleft, fissure ; parting of the limbs 
(cf. Cleft 2). 

c 1400 Maundev. viii. 86 The Rocke cleef in two, and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 
(16S2) 150 Iney bind a strong rope about bis shouldens and 
cleavings. 1724 in Ramsay Tea4. Biisc.ix^^^ 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drown'd in Yarrow. , 

3 . atirib. and Comb. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 With the Cleaving-knife 
and the Mawl, split it into a square piece. i86x Macm. 
Blag. in. 185/2 The cleaving property of the diamond. 
Cleaving (klrvig), vbl. sb."^ [f. Cleavk v.^J 
The action of adhering or sticking to. 

c X430 Cookery Bks. (E. E.T. S.) 42 But ware of cleuyng to 
the panne. CX440 Promp. Parv. 8 Clyuynge to, or fas- 
tenynge to a }>ynge [1499 cleuynge], adhesio. 1653 Eef, 
Commw. Bees 60 To keep asunder the wax from cleaving, 
b. fig. (see the verb). 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Entretenemeni, an 
entertaining, a cleauing one to an other. 1631 Gouge God’s 
Arrows i. § 54. 94 A precise cleaving, .to Gods word._ x8S3 
Robertson Senn. Ser. in. xvii. (1876) 2x5 The instinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to its own existence. 

Cleaving (klrvii]), ppl. al [f. Cleave v,'^ 4 * 
-ING ^.] That cleaves or splits. 

1621 G. S ANDYS Ovid’s lilei. vx. (1626) 109 The cleauing 
rock, from whence a fountayn brake. 1725 Pope Odyss, v. 
189 He cut the cleaving sky. 18x9 Shelley Lei. Peacock 
25 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains. 

Clea*vmg, ppl aP [f. Cleave v.^ + -ing 2,] 
f 1 , Ksadj. Adhesive; clinging; clammy. Obs, 
C13S0 Hampole mArchxol. XIX. 322 His fete schul wexe 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 
1531) 118 The nature of a passyon of ire or fylthy pleasure 
of the body is so viscose & cleuynge. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. IL V. 85 Fat and pitco being cleaving bodies, 

2 . That cleaves, adheres, or clings. 

X641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 53 A cleaving curse be 
his inheritance to all generations. 169X-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. ii7Ti) III. 164 So to., fasten myself upon him by the 
most Cleaving Love. 1846 Trench Mirac. x. (1862) 2x4 
The cleaving taint which is theirs by birth. 

Abiding, lasting, persistent 

1340 Ayenb. 54 J?ise sceles byej> zuo deminde bet be wyseste 
and ]>e holyiste map bye|> oherhuyl becajt. Ibid. 107 |>e 
memorie is zuo cleuiynde me him. 

Clea’villglyy adv. In a cleaving manner. 

1340 Ayenb. 103 pw ne is non-.}>et zuo propreliche* zuo 
ssortliche, zuo cleuiyndelyche, zuo sotilhche j?e names 
nemneh* c 1440 Hylton Smta Perf. (W. de W. X494) iL 
xxiv, Forthenne thynkith it of non erthly thynge cleuyngly. 
1578 Banister Hist. Mem 1. 13 The fore part of this iawe is 
, . rough, whereby the M uscles i . might more cleuyngly grow. 

Cleaze, obs, pL of Clbe, claw, hoof. 
tCleclie, sb. Obs. rare~’’^, [If not meicly an 
error for cloche (see Cletch sbl), this may be a 
southern form corresponding to Cleek sb . : but see 
also Cleach.] a clutch. 

c 1225 A ncr. R. 174 Leste he drawe ou utward worpen 

upon ou his crokes [C hise cleches, T. clokes], 

Cleehte, obs. f. Cleach v. and sb. 

IlCSleCM, •ie (kle*tjl, H kfrjV), a. Her. Oh. 
Also cletelxee, dechy. [F., f, L. type ^cldvicdtus, 
according to Littre, in sense ‘ key-holed f. davis 
key.] Of an ordinary : (according to most authors) 
Voided or pierced through with a figure of the 
same kind, so as to show the tincture of the field. 
(But see quots.) 

1688 R. Hot-Mx Armory 1. v. 42 A Cross Sable surmounted 
of another Argenti Of Morgan 1 . 2. fo. 55 it is termed a Cross 
clechee . .[it] differeth from the cross voided only in this thaX: 
it hath ends, and the voided none. t7<:^-i5 Kersey Cleche 
(in HercUdry\ when any Ordinary is pierc^ thro' with the 
same Figure. X730-6 in Bailey {folio). 173X Chambers 
CycL, Clechi, or Clechy. .But. .some other writers, will have 
this pierceing to be only a circumstance of the cross clechi, 
and call it by the name vuide, voided. The thing that de- 
nominates It clechi, is its .spreading from the centre towards 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle in 
the middle. 1848 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry s. v.. The arms of 
Sir Thomas Banaster . . were argent, a cross clechde, sable, 
though some say he bore a cross pointed. 

deck (kick), V. Chiefly Sc. Also 5-6 clek. 
[a. ON, klekja, iu Sw. kldcka, I)a. klmkke to hatebu 
Cf. Cletch. j 
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t.trctns. Of birds : To hatcb. Also ezfw/, 1 

jijoo-ao dDuNBAR ScMr, ^it RememMr ¥.yxx&. iiat3rve 
nest dois clek bot ,ow,lis, 1533 Stewart Cron. 111. 388 
Birdis clekkit as tha war. wont till do. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Nisi. Scot. (1883) 40 To deck burdis of thir egis. 

2 . iransf. Of human beiugs. (Contemptuously.) 
1401 Pol. Poo/ns (iSsg) IL 95 ben ciekkid out to pur- 
suwe hoH chirche. 1513 Douglas iv. viL 9 Thefe] 

clekkit that horrible mont, Caucasus bait, 1818 Scott I/rt, 
Midi, xviii, Since the day ye was deckit. 

S. To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). 

1578 Gnde <§• Godiie Ball. {iZCt) 91 The Amelekis, that 
lesingis weill can clek. 1725 Ramsay Gmt. Sheph. ii. i, To 
cleck, and spread the grossest lies aff-hand. 

Cieek-goose, obs. form of Claik-goose. 
Cle'cMllgi M. sb. Also 9 clackin. [f. Click ip.] 

1 . The action of the verb Cleck ; hatching ; 
(iransf. in quot.). 

181S Scott Guy M. i, ‘ decking time’s aye canty time.* 

2 . A hatching,' a brood (of chickens, etc). 

1787 Burns Selkirk^ to Creech viii. Like some hewildered 
chicken Scar'd frae its minnie and the cleckin By hoodie- 
craw. 1823 Galt Entail 1 . xxxii. 283 The bairns of the 
last decking are. to be provided for by their mother’s unde. 

Cled, cledde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Cleap 
V. ; see also Clad. 

Cledge (kled?). [Of doubtful origin ; probably 
connected with Clag, as an umlaut derivative of 
same root. 

\i cledge went back to OE., its form would be clecg:— 
original *cla^Ja-y or cl agJo-\ cf. edge^ hedge. ^ The latter 
correspond to Ger. eck\e^ hecke, and it is possible that the 
analogue of cledge is kleck^ klecke in sense ‘ heap^ of dirt, 
sticky mass'; see klech an:, in Grimm. Connexion with 
Clay, OE, clar^ is e.'iduded by the fact that there the 5 
represents not palatalized but original j{y\ klaijO‘.\ 

A local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, etc. ; 
also technically applied to the upper of the two 
beds of Fuller’s Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 
where in England. 

1723 Holloway in Phil. Tram. XXXIL 419 The 
Fullers-Earth; the upper Layer of which, being about a 
Foot deep, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsh.3. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s.y. Fuller's earth. The upper stratum' 
of this [at Wavedon, Beds.] is about a foot thick, and they 
call it cledge. 1768 fVojects in Ann, Reg. 108/1 Clay, or 
bnck-earth, strong cledge, flint-gravel, etc. 1887 Kenthk 
Gloss. (E. D. S.v Cledge, clay ; stiff loam. 

Cledgy (kle’dgi), a. [f. prec. + -Y .3 Of the 
nature of cledge; clayey ; stiff, tenacious, sticky, 
1577 VLkmison England \,xv\\\. (i8Sr) rii. 139 The sundrie 
kinds of moold, as tne cledgie or claie. 1587 Ibid. n. vi. 
<1877) I. 160 Although the watens that run by chalke or 
cledgie soiles be good. 1695 Kennett Par. Aniiq. Gloss. 
<E. 1 ). S.) Cl&dgy, cledgy, stiff and dirty. Kent. 1768 Pro- 
jecis in Ann. Reg. iio/i The stiff cledgy land was but little 
better. 1876 Surrey ProMnc. (E. D. S.), Cledgy, wet, 
sticky, of ground. Land is said * to work so cledgy . 2887 
Kentish Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cledgy, stiff and sticky, 
tClee. Obs. e.xc. dial. Forms ; i cl6a, cl6o, 

3 cleu, 4 klee, 4-5 cle, 4-6 (9 dial.) dee, 
4-7 (9 dial.') dea, 5-7 (9 dial^ dey, 7 deye, 
deie, 8-9 diaL day. PL i d€o, 4-5 deon, 
deen, deos, 4- dees, 4-5 dos, 4, 7 deas, 6 
deyse, deaze, deaes, 6-7 dese, cleeso, 6- 
deyes, deys. [Another form of the sb. Claw, 
representing the original OE, form of the nomina- 
tive, cUa fUoY, while claw represents the oblique, 
cases {ckme, ami the later nominative clawii. 
reconstructed on these. See Claw. 

C/& occurs in Vesp, Ps., and, with dat. pi. cliam, also in 
(? WS.) Alexanders Epistle to A ristoile 375, 378 ; a dat. pi.' 
cldm in Fhcenix 277 may possibly be for c/iam. Clio oc- 
curs only in poetry : Thorpe’s Ps. (not WS.). ^ CUa repre- 
sented prehist. clau, clam- or cldw-, from original *kla'm&.- 
ar *klmoh {cL wia, pia: Sievers A^s. Gram. § 112). Of 
cUo the history is not quite clear :yit might be a northern 
form corresponding to clia (from clmto*), as did to d&d (see 
Sievers loc. citx It is the normal source of ME. clett, cle, 
eke', ME. cka may represent OE, cUa\ the later spelling 
cky, clay is unexplained.] 

1 . sb. I. 

■ c 1230 Meid Btaregrcie xlvi, Anoker deuel. .E heuede eien 
on is cleu . ant eken on is to. *393' Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 172 
A; cat. .wol. .To hur dees {v. r. cleos,^cleon, clawes] clawen 
ows. 2482 Monk of Eveshmri'iKxsCm.. (Arb.) 76 With her' 
hylle and scharpe cleys. 2323 Fitzher^b. Sure. xv. ('1539) 
33 The cuttynge of the doggis cleyse. 2373 Turberv. 
Falconrie 349 Take the dee of a bittor. ^ 1381 J. Stud- 
ley Seneca's Hercules CEt. 206 b, Cralling crab -.With 
crooking cleaze. a 1637 B, Jonson Undemooods, Enpheme 
ix, Vulture death and those relentless cleies. ^ 2656 H. More 
A nf id. Aik. 11. xi. {1712) 74 Some single dey in their [birds’] 
Foot. 2664 Power Exf Philos, i. 3 The Common Fly . . 
four legs are cloven and aim’d with little clea’s or tallons. 
1692 F. Buokesby in Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.) 8 In , . [East 
Riding] for Straw they use Strea, and for Claws, Cleas. 
2882 N. Lincolnsk. Gloss, (E.D. S.S Cka,f^m. 

b. Occasionally put for, or including, the foot or 
limb so armed. 

2393 Gower Conf. II. 39 A cat wold ete fishes Withoute 
■weting of his dees. a\^% Ld. Berners Huon cxx. 430 
The GryfFon . . toke Huon in his dees. 25^ Blundevil 
Exerc. iv. xix. (ed. 7) 471 The fore part of Scorpio, whose 
fore deaes do lie upon the two ballances. 

2 . A hoof; one of the parts of a cloven foot; 
«=Clawj‘/a2. 

tfSas Vesp. Psalter Ixviil 32 [Ixix, 31] Cailf niowe hornas 
forSledende and clea. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) ibid., Swykor 
}>onne aeSele cealf, )?eah k® him upp-aga horn on heafde, 
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hearde dea et 2300 E. E. Psalter ibid; , Kalf . . Forth- 
ledand homes and klees. 238a Wyclif Hornes bring- 
ende forth, and des [2388 dees]. — Gen. xlix, 17 The cleen 
of an hors. — yudg. v. 22 Cleas of hors, c 2426 liiberCoco- 
rttm (1S62) 36 Tho de of pygge, 2523 Fitzhekb. lltish. % 47 
■rake that, shepe, and loke betwene husclese. 2S72 MASCALL 
Govt. Caitk, Oxen. (2627) 28 Melt that on the, fore hoofe or 
dee. 2379 Langham Garic^. Health (2633) 25 Pigs cleyes. 

Downing Disord. Horn. Cattle 90 And the clays will 
stride out one from the other wider than usual. Ibid. 118 
The dees or horny part of the foot. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Claws, dees, cleys, the respective parts 
of a cloven-foot. 1881 Leicester sh. Gloss. Clay. 

Cheshire Gloss. (E, D, S.), Clay, cled. 

Cleede, var. of Clead v.j to clothe. 
Cleef(e,obs.f. Cleve, Cleave, pa. t. C leave z;.f 
Cleek (klfk), jA Chiefly Af. Forms : 5-6 
cleke, 5-7 cleik, 8- eleek. [Related to ^leek v.\ 
cf. southern ME. ckche. Cf. also Click.] 

1 . A large hook or crook for catching hold 
of and pulling something ; of for hanging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the like. Ckeks are used by 
fishermen, and also in playing golf. 

1426 Acts fas. I (2597) § 7 Cieikes of irin, to draw downe 
Timber and Ruiffis that ar fired. 2542 Sc. Ed. Trsas. Aco. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *320 Nalis, [or] dekis to king k® 
clathis. 2682 Claverhguse in Napier Mem. (2859) I- ^37 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. 27.-, 
Anc. Poems Peasantry (1S46) 113 He has made a eleek but 
and_ a creel. 2763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 
B, is a hook, or the deck.. which joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree. 2822 Scorr Nigetxxxyix, * He hings his sword 
on the deek’. 1863 Readtp^ xa Kxx^. xjzft Having lost a 
hand . . Ronald has had it replaced by an iron hook, which 
he calls a f deek*. 2883 Standard t6 Nov. 5/2 He., is 
ready with, .the eleek [at golf]. 

2 . An act of decking, a clutch. 

a 1400-50 Alexmtder 2163 May vs no3t limp . . To couer 
be cas at a cleke courseris a thousand ? 

t 3 . Name of some griping disease; 'Jamieson 
says * cramp in the legs’.! Obs. 

^^2603 Montgomerie Flyting %ox The cords and the' 
cout-euill, the' daisps and the cleiks. ' 

4 . as ckek-staff, -shank, qtc. 

c 1440 Promp- Parv. 80 Cleytk]staffe, cambuca, 

Cleek (klJk), 27 . north, dial. Forms : 5-6 
cleke, 6 cleake, 6- eloik, 7- eleek. Pa. t. 5- 
claucht, claught ; also Sc. cleikit. [A northern 
form corresp. .to southern Clbach, ME. ckclmix 
cf. Cleek ^A] ' - 

1 . trans. To seize with the clutch of hand ; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seize, firmly, suddenly, 
or eagerly. Also to ckek hold {of). 

c 2440 York Myst. xxx. 240 An 1 cleke yowe, I schall felle 
yow. C'2470 Henry Wallace 11.98 Be the cbler claucht him 
withoutyn baid. 2323 Douglas ASnefs xi. xv. 89 Thai 
claucht and lappit in thar armys This Quene. 2530 Lynde- 
SAV Test . Papyngv 1169 The gled the pece claucht in his 
duke. XST> hTCvmsMoftip. 206 Cleake, corripere: a 1640 
J ACKSON C reed xi. xxxiv. Wks. XI. 66 The proposal . . makes 
souls so affected eleek the faster hold. 2790 Burns lam 
O'Skanter 217 The carlin claught her by the rump, And 
left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 2824 Scott Wav. xViii, 

‘ Wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller)’. 
1818 — Hrt. Blidl. xviii, * I made what haste I could to 
deck the callant 

2 . To lay hold of 'and draw* suddenly to oneself, 
as with a hook or crook ; to snatch. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 300 J?®! shal cleke to 
freris alle pe goodis hat J>ei mai geten. ? a 2400 M orte A rik. 
1164 That thus clekys this corsaunt owte of thir heghe 
clynez. 1530 Lvndesay Test, Papyngo 2046 Cleikand to 
thame .skarlote and Crammosie. a 2603 Montopmerxe Sonm 
xxii, To Aduersars Eawyers 2 Suppose 3e come to cleik, 
auay my King. 

b, To snatch, pluck, or pull, out, ttp, off. 

?rt:x40o Morte, Artk. 2,123 . He clekys owtte Collbranile 
fulledenlycheburneschte. a xefixy-^Akxandtr ag-yj [k-daxcii) 
With hat he dekis vp h® coupe \v.r. clyght vp a cupej. 
f 1400 Ywaifte ^ Gaw. 2478 His sholder als ofgan he kleke. 
2372 Lament. Lady Scotl, in Scot. Poems x 6 tk C. II. 244 
Power to cleik up .the benifices. a 2743 facobite Ballad, 

‘ Wee Wee German Lairdie', And up his beggar duds he 
deeks. 1835 E. Waugh Lancask. Lifetj&si) 3® Cleeked up 
like lumps o' go wd. 

c. fig. To snatch up, raise suddenly. 

a 2530 Peebles to Play vi, He cleekit up ane hie ruf sang. 

3 . To catch or lay hold of with a eleek. 

1837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago 111 . 43 ‘‘ The chance o* cleikbg 
a fish*. 

Hence (and from sb.) Oleeked a., Olee'king ppL 
a. ; Cl©e*ky Sc., a., addicted to decking, grasping, 
captious ; sb. a cleeked stick, a crooked staff. 

2^ Drant Horace Sat. viit.'D viij b, I am molested very 
muche with fowles and cleekynge theves. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scofl. W. 369 Another walked behind the horses 
with a cleeked staff. 2820 Cromek Rein. Niihsdale Song 
265 (Jam.) Ken ye whare deekie Murray’s gane? 2820 
Blackw. Mag, Nov. 202 (J ato.) Frae that day to this my 
guid aik cleeky has never been n^r heard tell o'. 

Cleen, obs. pi. of Clek, claw, hoof. 

Cleen, Cleepe, Gleer, Cleer-eie, Gleet, obs. 
ff. Clean, Ci^epe, Cleab, Claey, Cleat. 
Cleer(e)te, var. of Cleretb, Ohs. 

Cleeve, another form of Cleve, slope, etc. 
Cleeve, cleevers, obs. ff. Cleave, Cleavebs. 
•fClee'vy, d. Obs. dial. £f. Cleve jAI] 
Abounding in ' cleves * or cliffs. ; 

2612 Drayton, poty-olb, Frontisp.# 8®®. Albion plas't In 
Power and plenty, on hirCleeny Throne. 


' ■!' ’(kief). Forms : 'd clie^e; 6-y' elife, y 5 ^^.' 

cleiffe, 7-8 cleave,;7-9:eliff; S .cleff, 8- clef. ' ,[a.’ 

key. In speiling formerly cou-* 
fused with the various forms of Cliee, Cleve ; cf.; 
quots. 1658, 1674.] 

Music. A character placfed on a particulaT line of 
a stave, to indicate ’the name and pitch of' the', 
notes standing on that. line, and hence of those on i 
the other lines and spaces. Sometimes loosely « ' 
Siam. ■ \ / 


There are three clqfs in use, the C, tenor, or alto clef, the. 
G or treble clef, and. the F or bass clef, which denote re- 
spectively the middle ■€ on a piano, the — ‘ 

G above, and the F below. They are 
written respectively as here sho'wn. w- 

1S79 Gosson (Arb.) 28 How many keyes, ho-w 

many cliffes, how many moodes. 2396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. ■■ 
iiL i. 77, 2^7 Morley Introd. Mm. z A Cliefe Is a char-' 
ecter set on a rule at the beginning of a verse shewing the 
height and lownes of euery note standing on the same 
veree. Ibid. 204 Of how manieparts theCanon is, somanie! 
Cljefes do they set at the beginning of the verse. 2638 
CoKAmK Elegy Pilkington 22 Poems (2669) 78 The MuseSi 
twp-clifd Hill he did surpass Whose Musick had three 
Cliffs to do it grace. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. i. 1. 2 
Called seven Cliffs or mote properly Cleaves. ^22789 
Burney Afiwf. Mns. II. 477 The circle, with a note of in- 
terrogation, placed at the beginning of each line where the 
Clef should be, seems to ask the Singer in what Key or 
Clef he means to begin. 2833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 
230 His ears were insensible to all sounds below F, marked 
by the base cliff. 2880 Hullah in Grove Did. Mus. L 
370/2 When notes are written ‘ in the tenor clef' (more, 
properly * on the tenor stave ‘ 

fb. ^ ckfx the name formerly given to the twp; 
characters now.calle 4 y^< 3 :/(b) and both 

of which originated from modifications of , thq;i 


i letter b, used to denote B fiat and B natural respec- 
, tively. Cf BII. I.; ^ ’ 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 Theb cliefe which is cbrhmon; 
to euery part, is made thus I? or thus h the one signifying, 

! the halfe note and iflatt ^singing : the other signifying the; 
i whole note or shArpe singing. 1706 Phillips -siv.. The 
i fourth is nam’d the B-cliff, or B-fa-bfe-mi Cliff, and Apply’d’ 
. to all Parts indifferently ; its Property beii^ oiffy to shew,’’ 
i when Notes are to be sung,' or play’d Flat, and when’ 
! Sharp. - 

fg. 2623 Pemble yustificaiion bxig Needlesse specula- 
: tions telling vs, that now the Apostle hath altered his cliffe. • 
<21657 Sir J, Balfour Ami. ScotL (1824-5) II. 240 They 
; tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe of ambition and. 
superstitious foolriy. 2868 'Whitman Oii Beach at Night 
Alone, I think a thought of the clef of the universes. 

Obs. rare, [app- Anglo-Fr. *f/^ad.L. 

' cMuus fin : cf. quots! . (Grafton not knowing the 
' word, tried to make sense with ckfit.) Cf. Clave 2 
(3 ] The pin or needle of a weighing-beam. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 342 Was ordeynyd, y* the beame shulde' 
stande .vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther - 
part ye, as it doth in weyinge of golde and syluer. 2368'. 

I (jrafton Chron. Hen. HI, II. 132 Orffeyned that the Beame 
should stande vpright in the cleft' thereof enclinyng toj 
neyther partie. 

Cf. xzz 6 Lib.de Aniig. Leg. (Camd.)25, infine4oHen. HI, 
De Corredione Siatere Domini Regis Excepto auro ,et 
argento quod semper ponderatur per medium clavum, neque 
trAnens ad pondam neque ad aurum sive ad argentum. 2269' 
ibid. (S3 Hen. HI) De Stpiteris et Pond. Mercatomm ex.' 
trati. Ponderato per medium clavum \mispr. clavium; 
but MS. has clatiu] sicut aurum et atgentum. 1353 Act 27 , 
Edw. lIJi c. 20 {Statute of the Stctple) Issint que la lange. 
du balance soit owele, sauhz encliner a lune partie ou a’ 
lautre. Pulton franst So that the, tongue of the baliance 
be euen Without bowing to one side or to the other. 


Clef^ obs* pa. t. of Cleave. 

Clefe, obs. f. Cliff, Cleve l; obs. pa. t. Cleave- 
; obs. f. Cleave ‘ 


Cleft, clifbi Forins; 4-9 clifb, (5-7 clifte>,’ 
5 clyft(e, 6 klyffb), 6- cleft. Also B 4-5 cHf, 
4-6 cly£f(e, 6-8 cliff(e. [Found in 13-I4th c. in 
form dyft, clift, app. going back to an unrecorded 
OE. ;— OTeut, klufti~z,i. kiuP-‘ weak grade of 

^kkut', cliof- to cleave. Cf. OHO. (MHG., 
mod. G., and Du. klufi), ON. kluft, Sw. klyft. 
Da. Myft hole, cave, den, kldft cleft, chink, crevice.* 
The subseq. change to ckft (which has never en- 
tirely displaced clift) is througn assimilation to cleft^ 
r^ent pa. pple. of Cleave, In i6-i8th c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely con-, 
founded with Cliff, the two forms cliff, clift, being 
u?^d promiscuously for both words : see the quo-^ 
tations marked jS, and see Cliff, Clift.] 

1 . gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or. 
separation of parts ; a split, fissure, crack, crevice. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 29842 Fle loked to J?® lift, And sagh bar 
in a mikel clift. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. ix. 83 Se hem 
ry^t as )?®U3 it were poru5 a litel clifte. ^2440 Prompi 
Parv. 82 Clyff, clyft; or ryfte, sissura, rima. 1530 Palsgr. 
206/2 Clyft of.a tree, crevx. 2335 Eden Decades W. Indi 
HI. vm*. (Arb^) 273 The ryftes and clyftes. 2625 Crooke Body_ 
of Man 644 Ike Cleft or Fissure in the Larynx. 2704 Ad- 
dison Italy (2766) 47 There are narrow clifts in the monu- 
ment. 2776 Withering Boi. Arrangem. (1796) I. 220 Petab 
bell-shaped. . Border withfi clefts. 2796MRS.GLASSEO<?y6^(r^ 
ii. 22 If. . the clift; in her lip .spread much, she [a hare] is old^ 
2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. i. xiv, Through the drifts the 
snowy clifts Did send a dismal sheen. 2847-9 Todd CycL 
Anai. IV. 739/1 This hollow [in a horse's foot] is termed 
the cleft of the frog. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 268 


CLEMATIS. 


CLEFT, 

The Red Sea and Valley of Jordan, .form a narrow cleft of 
great depth. 

f 1). A parting (of the hair). O^s. ram 
a 1300 Cur&or M. 18837 (Cott.) In hefd he had a ciift he- 
forn, Als nazarens has i?at jfrar er born. 

A form diff, 

c S325 [see 2 a], [see i]. 1535 Coverdale Judg. vi. 

a The children of Israel made them clyffes in y« moun- 
taynes, and caues and holdes. asss Eden Decades W . 
{Arh,)357 Searchyng the clyffes of theyr ryftes. i§7STur- 
BERV. Venerie 53 The litile clyffes or streakes therein. 1009 
Bible (Douay) 2 Esdras xvr. 29 In thicke woodes, and 
cliffes of rockes. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess, 63 The 
stony quarry, full of cleffs. 5670 J. Pettus Fad. Regal, m. 

3 The cliffs or chincks of Rocks. 1694 [see 2 c]. 

2. spec. a. The parting of the thighs, the * cleav- 
ing’ or 'fork*. NowiAh/. 

$%%z%Gloss, W. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voc. r^ZLafur* 
ckurcy the clif {M S. A rund. 4 r Camh, cleftl. c 1386 Chaucer 
Somj)n. T. 437 Doun his hond he launcheth tothecHfte. 
1664 Cotton 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 

x8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Amir. Wks. 1835 I. 289- Legs and 
thees a’ o’ ae thickness frae cute to cleft. 

b. A Split made by partially cleaving a tree or 
the like ; esp. a slit or split to receive a graft. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvii. xxxi, (1495I ^22 The 
reid . . is somwhat clouen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwhat lenger than?.the 
lyfte syde. 148* Caxton Reynard yin. (Arh.) 15 Bruyn . . 
put his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. 1577 
B. Googe HereshacRs ffusi. 11. (1586) 74 b, You must; take 
heed .. that the cleft be not to slacke nor to strait. 1601 
Holiand Pliny xvii. xiv. (R.), That the ciift of the stocke 

S ipe not too much (as being over wide for the graffe). 1(^3 
VELYN De la Quint. Cotnpi. Card, III. no You may make 
an end of stretoiing, or closing the Cleft . . when the Graff, 
or Graffs are plac’d as they should be. xyia-iSsi [see 5]. 

e. A crack of the skin, a chap ,* a disease of the 
feet of horses. 

*576 Baker Jewell of Health 210 a, It helpeth all the 
clefts and chops happening on the handes and feete in the 
winter tyme. *599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouefs Bk. Physicke 266/1 
For cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles. 1694 Loud, Gast. No. 3003/4 Lost, .a brown bay 
Mare .. with a cliff behind. 1727 Bradley Fam. Dictt 
Clift’s, call’d otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci. 
dent to Horses, a X755 Farriefs Diet. (J.), Clefts appear 
on the bought of the pasterns. 

d. The aperture in (see next). 

1847 South tt.Chelius’ Surg, 1 . If in very large cleft 
the closure be difficult. 1885 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) 
IL 502 It will be frequently found that these partial clefts 
are very broad, 

T3. One of the pieces formed by cleaving; esp, 
split wood for fiiel. Obs. or dial 

1400-50 Alexander 799 pat all to-wrasted )>ai wod, & 
warpyd in-sonder, AH claters in clyftez, dene to J>air fistez. 
1527 MS. Acc. Si. John’s Hasp. Canierh,, Carriage of a 
lode of clyftis and pylys. 1562 Ludlow Church. Acc. (1869) 
xio A klyfft to make steyes for the belle whelles. 1640 
MS. Acc. St, John’s Hosp. Canierh., For helpinge to 
lood the clefftsto make pales and railes. X669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. vi. § 10 (1681) 108 Good deft for the fire. 1887 
Scott, Leader 21 Sept. 6 ‘ Wheeling ' a large stick known in 
Tipperary as a * quarter ciift 

b. A Strip of glass as cut by the glazier. 
x688R. TiotME Armoury iih 384/2 The Glasiers Diamond 
. . by which he cuts his Glass . . into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into shorter pieces as Squares 
or Quarryes, 

4, A division formed by cleaving: spec. a. one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals ; b, one of 
the divisions of an orange or similar fruit {dial), 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is clouefotyd and hath felleS in the clyftes. .and those 
clyftes hen flesshly as the clifte of a beers fote. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in, xxxix, 371 With leaves cloven or cut into five, 
sixe, or seven cUftes. x6ii Bible xiv. 6 Euery beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and cleaueth the ciift into two 
dawes. 1674 N. Cox Genii, Recreat, i. (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound, .a round Foot, and good large Cleft.s. 1842 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 32 The hoof of the swine is also 
found divided into 5 clefts. 

attrib. and Comb,, as cleft-hole \ cleft-nursed 
adj. ; cleft-graft d. to graft in a cleft (see 2 b) ; 
so oleft-grafbed ppl a. ; cleft-grafting z/bl sb, 
X669 Worlidge .Sy^/. A^*c. (i68r) 2sCuttmg off the head 
of the Stock, and smooth it as in Cleft-graffing. 17x2 Mor- 
timer Husk (J.), Filberts may he cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut. 173X-59 Miller Gard. Dici.iR.), Cleft-grafting 
..also called stock or slit-grafting, is proper for trees or 
stocks of a lesser size/ X747 Hooson MinePs Diet. $.y. 
Noger, Their bigness is about an inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holes. i8sx Glenny Handbk. FI 
Gard. 228 They may be. .cleft- grafted like the rose. 1868 
Browning Ring ^ Bk. x. 1040 This mere chance-sown, 
deft-nursed seed. # 

Cleft (kleft), ppl a, [One of the forms of the 
pa. pple. of Cleave z;. 1 : cf. Cloven.] Split 
asunder ; split into thin pieces. 

*393 Gower Conf, II. 264 Tho lay there certain wode 
cleft, c 1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206, xiij peysses of 
clyft wodd, zod. x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 86/1 A Billet 
is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Burn. X7i5-2<i Pope Iliad 
It, 508 From the deft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
xSax Joanna Baillie Met, Leg,, Cahim vi. 16 Cleft waves. 

b. Split or divided to a certain depth ; bifurcate. 
Cleft palate \ a malformation of the palate, in which 
a longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof of the mouth. A cleft stick ', a 
position in which advance and retreat are alike 
impossible, a dilemma, a fix. f Cleft (or cloven) 
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beasts : insects. Rarely in cleft hoof foot^ where 
eleven is the ordinary word. 

*574 Hyll Ord. Bees i, Plinie nameth Bees cleft beasts 
because of the division or parting betweene of me heade and 


*v--/ Dryden Virg. Past. x. t 6 Not steepy Pindus . . Nor 
cleft Parnassus, a X745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 355 You may 
. . stick your candle in a bottle . . or a cleft stick. 1782 
CowPER Wks. 1837 XV. 106 We are squeezed to 

death, between the two sides of that sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick, 1784 Reynolds m 
Leslie & Taylor Life \jZ 6 s) IL vih. 458 , 1 put him in a cleft 
stick. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Com Lawsin Exerc. (1842) 
I. 95 The other side are in a cleft stick ; they cannot go on 
long as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolishing the Com Laws. 1847 Car^nter 
Zool. § 254 The surfaces . . are so flattened that the ap- 
pearance is that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 South tr. 
Chelius’ Sum I. 599 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 527 Having, .successfully 
treated a medical student for cleft palate. iMo Gray Struct. 
Bot, Hi. § 4. 98 A leaf, .is said to be cleft, when the division 
is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 
or acute. 1885 Arnold’s Catal. Surg. Jnstrum. 190 Cleft- 
palate, knife . . cleft-palate chisel. 

c. fg. Divided, twofold. 

* 597 ' Shaks. Lover’s Compl. 293 O cleft effect 1 cold 
modesty, hot wrath, 

t Cleft, Clifb, ®. Obs, rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.] intr. To- divide, split, cleave. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey viii. 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding- in the hand doth ciift and cleaue. 2657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 668:Almonds. .must he macerated 
long in warm water. . that the cortex may cleft. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pa, pple. of Cleave l; rarely 

of Cleave 2 

Clefted, cliffced, #/. a. [f. Cleft, Clift 
sh. + -bd; but clefted is sometimes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple cleftl\ Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split. 

1552 Huloet, Clefted or cleued in two partes, Mfidus. 
1565 Golding Ovids Met, vii. (1593) 159 Dipping in the 
pits of bloud‘asort of clifted brands. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefted 
deaths or garments;- X697 Congreve Mourn. Bride i. iii, 
The swarming populace spread every wall, .through clifted 
stones, stretching and staring. X776 Withering Boi, Ar- 
rangem. (1796) IL 208 Flowers sitting^ mostly 4-clefted. 
x86i L. Noble Icebergs 248 The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-heig]. a 1876 Aird Buy a Broom i, 
Among the clefted branches. 

t Cle*ffetir6. Obs. rare, [f. Cleft + -ere.] 
State of being cleft ; concr. a cleft, fissure. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mom. in. iii. 122 Of..clefture, chap- 
pynge or chynynge of the mouthe. 1596 Edrv. 1 II, m. i. 36 
The cramiy’d cleftures of the through-shot planks. 

t Clb’fty, a. Ohs^ . Having clefts. 

x63a. LiTHGOw YVntw. vn. (1682) 319, I ran-countred . . in a 
clefty Creek close hy the Sea side, a Moorish Brigantine. 
Cleg (kleg). Now Sc, and dial Also 5 clege, 
6 clegge, 7--9 Clegg, [a, ON. kleggi, mod. Norw. 
klegg^ A gadfly, horse-fly, or breeze, 

<2x449 W. Bower in Fordun’s Scotichron. (1759) IL 
376 The unlatit woman . . pungis as the cleg. X483 Catk, 


Kris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry he 
could not be heard ad infinihtm. 1658 "Bmii-AwoMoufet’s 
Tkeat. Ins. 936 The English [call it) a Burrel-fly, Stowt, 
and Breese ; and also of sticking and clinging, Cleg and 
Clinger. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Clegs, the large 
grey flies which torment horses and cattle in summer. * He 
sticks like a cleg.’ 1872 Daily News 24 Aug., For animals 
of their size, * clegs * are exceedingly light-footed, 
b. Comb., as cleg-stung adj. 

i8o8 Mayne Siller Gun in Pop. Poems Scotl, (1862) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong. Or cleg-stung fillies. 

Clei, obs. f. Clay. 

Cleid, cleith, Sc. var. of Cleap v, 
Cleidomaucy, clido- (kbrdt^maensi). [f. 
Gr. /fXety, xAciS- key /xavr^la divination : see 
-MANCT.] Divination by means of a key. 

X855 Smedley Occult Sc. 326 Clidomancy should he exer- 
cised when the sun or moon is in Virgo, the name should 
he written upon a key, the key should he tied to a Bible, etc, 

Cleido-mastoid (kbidi>,m0e*stoid), a. (sb.) 
Anat. [f. Gr. /cXeis, /cAciS- key, clavicle + Mastoid.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process ; 
applied to the posterior part of the stemo-cleido- 
mastoid muscle. 

1847-9 Towa Cycl. Anat. IV. 725/1 That part . . becomes 
confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoiA 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Cleie, var. of Clee, hoof, claw. 

Cleiffe, Cleik, Sc. ff. Clef, Cleek. 

Gleiane, Oleine, obs. ff. Claim, Clean, 
Cleinge, Cleir, obs* ff, Clengb, Clear. 
Cleistogamic (kbish7g8e-mik),4?. Bot. [f. Gr. 
gkewrbs closed (C tekA^tv to close) mar- 

riage 4 - -lo; cf. phanerogamic.'] Applied to certain 
small inconspicuous permanently closed flowers, 
adapted for self-fertilization, occurring in various 
{t.g. OxaUs Acetosella, different species of 
Viola, on the same individuals as the normal 
larger brightly-coloured flowers, which in such 
cases are either cross-fertilized or barren. So 


Cleistoga'mioally adv.^ Cleisto'gramous 
Cleisto'gamously izdfe/. ; Cleistog-amy (^'garni), 
the occurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

1677 Darwin Forms of FI. IntxoH. 3 They have been 
called by Dr. Kuhn [in 1867] cleistogamic. *879 Lubbock 
Sci. Lect. i. 26 Such ‘ cleistogamic ’ flowers . . are already 
known to exist in about fifty genera. 

1874 Lubbock Wild F'lowers ii. 39 win the cleistogamous 
flowers of Oxalis acetosella. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. ni. vi. 810 The cleistogamous self-fertilised 
flowers, Moore in Jrnl. Boi. X. 84. Undoubted cases 
of cleistogamy. 1885 Coutts Trotter in A cademy 6 J une 
395/3 The flowers. . were fertilised and fruited cleistogamic- 
ally. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. ii. 85 Cleistogam- 
ously fertilised. 

GleistO’geHOUS; Bot. [f, Gr. k\u<xt6s (see 
prec.) + L. -gen-us born, bearing + -ous,] Bearing 
cleistogamous flowers ; see prec. So also Clei's* 
togeue a. 

1876 Darwin Cross fertil. i. 3 Plants called cleistogene, 
which hear on the same stock two kinds of flowers. 

Cleith(e, claitht : see Clbad v. 

Cleitbxal (kbi-]>ral), < 35 . Greek Arch. [f. Gr. 
Kk€L0p‘OV bar for closing, //. lattice {{. KXd~€tP to 
close) -f- -AL.] Of a temple: Having a roof, 
covered in : opposed to Hypjithral. 

1850 in Weale Diet. Terms. 1867 Ashpitel Archil. 307 
A Greek Doric hexastyle, peripteral, and deithral temple. 
Clek, obs. f. Cleck v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. Cleek. 

Cleket(t, -yt, obs. ff. Clicket. 

Clem (klem), clam (klsem), z;.l dial Forms : 
6 - clem (clemmed), 7 - clam. Mod. dial.: 
Lancash.y Cheshire, Shropsh., Huddersfield, 
Derby sh., Leicester sh., clem, clam; Whitby, 
Staffer dsk., S. Cheshire, Hereford, Flint, clem; 
Westmrld., Mid Yorksh., Holderness, Lincolnsh.,. 
Northampton, clam. [cogn. with MHG., modG,, 
MDu., Du. klemmen to pinch, cramp, compress,. 
Da. klemme, Sw. Mamma to press, squeeze, pinch. 
In the older stages evidenced only in composition : 
OE. heclemman to restrain, confine, shut in, OS. 
hiklemmjan to pinch, OHG. bichlemmen to clutch, 
compress, squeeze (modG. and Du. beklemmen to 
pinch, distress) ; OS. also antklemmjan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com. Teut. ^klammjan, f. 
klamm-, OE. clatmn, clgmm sb. ‘fetter, cramp, con- 
striction, confinement’; see Clam ME. has 
forclemmed in E. E. Allit. Poems. The simple vb. 
hardly appears before 1600 , but is widely spread 
in the forms clem and clam over the northern half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribution makes 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To pinch as hunger or fasting does ; to 
waste with hunger, starve. (Also sometimes with 
reference to thirst.) 

U XS40 Scott. Feilde in Percy Folio {c 1650) I. 225 Their 
company was clemmed : and much cold did suffer ; water 
was a worthy drinke : win it who might, 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster l li, I cannot eat stones and turfs. .What, will he 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
x6a6 Massinger Rom, Actor n. x. (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d \Nares has clamm’d] with keeping a per- 
petual fast. X674 Ray N, C. Words (E. D. S.), Clem’d or 
darn’d, starved, because, by famine, the guts and bowels, 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Gloss., 
Clemm’d, famish’d, starv’d. xSax Mrs. Wheeler WesU 
morld. Dial. 13 He may lick the. .or clam the, nay sell the, 
1839-48 Bailey Festusxvx. 21 1 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves. 1857 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm, f Eng. II. 413. 1887 Hall Caine Son of 
Hagar I. vii. 131 she was like to clem me. 

2. intr. To suffer the pangs of hunger (or thirst) 
to pine with hunger, starve. 

1590 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 111. vi. 64 Hard is 
the choise when the valiant must eate their armes, or clem. 
X781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Clam, to 
pine to death for want of water. 1831 E. Elliott Com L, 
Rhymes, Sqr. Leech ii, Will is clamming — bread-tax thrives, 
x8i|4 Mrs. Gaskell North 4r S. xvii. Think of that first 
strike, .how we all had to clem. 

I Hence Olemmed ppl a., Olemming vbl sb. and 
ppl a. 

x^4 [see sense i]. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide it. 574 Liket 
a 'lygress couch’d to spring upon her prey . . to relieve 
her clamming young. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, f 
Eng. 1 . 438 Violet and snowdrop were nipped in their 
clemmed buds. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. xvii. Too 
much dazed wi’ clemming to know when they’re put upon. 
1868 B. Brierley Fraickingtons iii. 35 in Lane. Gloss, 
(E. D. S.) s.v,, Theau fastened on me like a clemmed leech. 

Clem, z;.^ .Y^. [var, of Gleam.] To stop a hole 
with clay, or any viscous substance. (Jamieson.) 
Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. Claim, Climb, Climate.. 
Clematis (kle-matis). [a. L. clematis, a. Gr, 
/fXiy/xar IS some kind of climbing or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. Kkriya vine- branch. (A fre- 
quent mispronunciation is clemd'tis.)'] 

1. A genus of twining shrubs (N. O. Ranuncula- 
ced), having flowers with a showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British species is 
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C. Vitalha, common in hedgerows on the chalk, 
popularly called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller’s Joy, 
and Old Man’s Beard. C. Flammula, with small 
white sweet-scented flowers, and various species 
with large showy blue, purple, or red flowers, are 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xlviii. 385 Pereuincle. .is named 
Clematis in Latine,and therefore men call this kind Clematis 
altera, there be foaiide two kindes, ouer and bysides that 
plant whiche is nowe called in Latine Vitalba. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal ly cccxxvii. 889‘The white Clematis. i6oi Hol- 
land Pliny 11 . 191. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev, Man tnmt 
Card. Cal. (1803) 697/1 Clematis^ virgin’s bower. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. i. xxvi, The clematis, the favoured flower, 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 1843 Tennyson 
Gold. Fmr 63 Like an oaken stock in winter woods, O’er- 
flourished with the hoary clematis. 1870 — Window 23 
Rose, rose, and clematis, Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 
f2. Formerly applied (as in classical Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Periwinkle ( Vinca). 

1551 Turner Herbal i. Kvjb, Clematis is named in 
englyshe perwyncle. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 637 
The Egyptian Clematis or Peri wink drunk in Vinegar, is 
v^ good against the poyson of Asps. 

Cflematis, obs. pi. of Climate. 
t Cle’ISiatite- Ohs. Also in Lat. form clema- 
titis. [a. F. clhnatifej ad. L. clemalUiSt a. Gr. 
xkTjftartTts, f. Kkriyia vine-twig.] 

1. The Birthwort, Aristolochia Clematitis. 

[iSS* Turner Herbal i. Dvj b, The thyrde kynd of Aris- 
tolochia is called clematitis, because it hath long smal 
braunches, like a vynde.] 1712 tr- Poi 7 tefs Hist. Dru^s I. 
45 The Clematite, or Saracen Birthwort. 1727 Bradley 
p'atn. Dict.^ Clematite. 

Clemb-en, obs. f. Climb. 

Cleme, obs. f. Claim ; var. of Cleam 27., to smear, 
t Cle'meiice- Ob$. [a. F. clSmeme, ad. L. 
dementia : see next.] « next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos v. 22 Recomendyng . . polidorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyce of the goddis. 
c igio Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) D iij, To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence, 1596 Spenser E. Q. 
V. vii. 22 Clemence oft. .Restraines those sterne behests. 

Clemency (kle*mensi). [ad. L. dementia, n. 
of state f. clenient-e77t Clement ; see -ency.] 

1. Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown in 
the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, leniency. 

*553 C* Mary's Proclam, in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
V. 8 Her fthe Queen’s] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. in. i. (Arb.) 141 To persuade 
hym of the clemencie of owre men. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
1. xvi. (1840) 27 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests. *716 Addison Freeholder No. 31, I 
have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may be called, 
80 far as is consistent with wisdom. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. {1876) III. xvi. 232 Clemency, .is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as severity is of despotism. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. xi, 199 Clemency is an act of 
judgment, but pity disturbs the judgment, 
f b. as a title. Obs. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. vii. § 4 May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him the church of Tusculum. 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 
inclemettcy, severity. 

x6(57 E. Chamberlayne St Gt. Brit, 1. 1. xv. (1743) 31 By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 5 F 8 The clemency of the weather. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xv. (1876) 153 It rained still and blew; but 
with more clemency. 

Clement (kle*m&t), a. [ad. L. clhnent-em 
mild, placid, gentle. jMod.F. has also clement 
(in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards subjects or those 
in one’s power. 

1483 Caih. Angt 66 Clement, clemens. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11 . 451 Ane victour suld be Curtas and clement, 
but cradelitie. 1578 F lorio xst Fruiies 65 What more noble 
vertue can be in a Prince, then to be clement, ready to for- 
eve, and slowe to punishe? xdii Shaks. Cymb. v, iv. 18, 
know you are more clement than vilde men, Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. ^ 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 272 
The sweet, the dement, Mediatorial Hour t 1866 Felton 
Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. I L ii. 283 A clement use of authority. 

2. Of weather or climate : Mild, gentle; opposed 
to inclement. [So in Latin.] rare. 

jt6aa-62 Heylin i. (1682) 68 So clement and be- 

nign a soyl, that Roses grow there thrice a year. 1864 
7 <f 4 26 July, This clement weather. 

Hence Ole'mently adv., mildly, mercifully. 

1647 Ter. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. ix. (R.), O Mayy 
Magdalen, hear our prayers, .and most clemently reconcile 
this company unto Christ. 

Clementine (kle*ment9in), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dementin-us, f. Clemens, -intern, the adj. used as a 
personal name. In Yx. cUmentin, ■‘inel\ 

Al. adj. Of or pertaining to Clement : ap- 

plied a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome ; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V ; C. to the edition or text of the Vulgate 
revised by orders of Clement VIII. 

1705 Bp. Bull Corrupt. Ck. Rome (T,), In the Clementine 
liturgy, the bread and wine, .are said to be antitypa. .of the 
precious body and blood of Christ. 1765-9 Blackstone 
Comm. (T.), Gregory’s decretal, the sixth decretal, the 


Clementine constitutions. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 465 
Called the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 
Roman Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 

B. sb. 

1. fl. a. The constitutions collected by Pope 
Clement V., forming the seventh book of the De- 
cretals. b. Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurious. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wycli/i^g Redynge. . 
of . . \>Q cretals & |>e clementynes. 1544 Bale Sir % Old-- 
castell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 277 The lawes . . of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incorporated in his decrees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. 1816 ScpTr Anti^. xvii, The 
papal laws, decrees, decretals, clementines. ^ 

2. a. An adherent of the anti-pope ‘Clement VII , 
the rival of Pope Urban VI. b. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 (Chicago) 6 Dec., The sectyof the Ebionites, 
Clementines, and Gnostics illustrate .. this Judaizing tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church, 

t OlememtioiLS, a. Obs. [f. L. dementi~a 
+ -ous : cf. settfentious, etc.] Abounding in cle- 
mency; « Clement. Hence Cleme-ntionslyWiz^. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i. (1682) 34 The clementious lie- 
ruling Lady of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmonfs Oriat, Pref., So clementious a sentence. 
Ibid. Prayer ^ I pray thee . that thou wouldest clementi(3usly 
accept of this Boole, 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. ^ A b. Physic 146 
Hoping the Lord would clementiously direct him.- 

Clemme, obs. var. Clem, Cleam v. to smear, etc. 

Clench, (klenj), sb. See also Clinch, [f. 
Clench v.1 

I. That which clenches or is clenched. 

1. That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching. Also Clinch. 

T598 Stow Sum. xoi The roofe of this hall is . . wrought 
of the like boorde, and nayled with rugh and clench. x6x7 
Markham Caval. vi. 62 Holding onelyby the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench. X725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Retraiis^ Knock gently on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foot. 1868 4* Ord. 

Army f 571 Shoes are to be fastened, and projecting clenches 
reduced. 

2. Naut. The Clinch of a cable. 

1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. HI. rxr The sheet- 
cable tore out with . . violence . . till the clench brought up 
the ship. 

II. The action of clenching. 

3. In various senses of the vb. ; e.g. a grasp, grip, 
clutch ; tight closure of the teeth, fist, etc. ; secure 
fastening of a nail, etc. ; Jig. conclusive confirma- 
tion of an argument, etc. 

*779 Projects in Ann. Reg. X03/2 The laths, .ought to be 
laid . . close to each other . . to allow of a proper clench for 
the rough plaster. X856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. xiv. (1838) 
46s [They] keep their hands fixed in it with a clench never 
relaxed. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthy s I. 220 He set 
[his teeth] tight . .He barely relaxed their clench. 

t4. A play on words, pun, quibble. Ohs. or 
arch. Also Clinch. 

X638 Nabbes Covent Card. iv. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. x668 Dryden Dram. Poesie 47 To 
begin, then, with Shakespeare . . He is many times flat, 
insipid ; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling Into bombast. X728 Pope Dune. i. 61 One poor 
word a hundred clenches makes. 1824 DTsraeli Cur. Lit.^ 
Royal Promotions (1859) II. 10 Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench, 

5. «= Clinch sb. 5 . 

1880 Mrs. Parr Adam ^ E. xxviii. 395, I ain’t goin’ to be 
‘jammed in a clench, like Jackson 

6 . Comb. In most cases the combinations are 
now written Clinch-, which see. 

CleBCb. (klenj\,z^.l Forms: 3-5 clenche, {pa. 
t. and pple. 4 olente, 4-6 cleynt), 7 - clench. 
See also Clinch, Clink [ME. clench-en (also 
in York Myst. deyngk) OE. cl%nc{e)an, in he- 
cl^ncan = OHG. chlankhan, chlinkan, klenkan, 
MHG. klenken, to fasten closely together, tie, 
knot, entwine :—OTeut. type ^klankjan, a causal 
deriv. of ^klink-, blank-, klunk-, co-existing with 
kling-, klang-, klung- {s&e Cling), app. in the sense 
‘to cling, stick fast, adhere*; so ih2Li klankjan 
was ‘to make to stick firmly together, to rivet*. 
In the same sense Du,, EFris., and LG. have 
klinken. Da, kUnke, ^vr. klinka, which are closely 
related (though not identical) formations. Northern 
Eng. and Sc. have also clink from 15 th c. ; and 
from the i 6 th c. onward, dench was frequently 
made into clinch. In current use clench and clinch 
are used indifferently in some senses, in some dench 
alone is used, and in others clinch is app. pre- 
ferred : see Clinch, and cf. the senses below.] 

1 . tram. To fix securely, make fast, as with nails, 
bolts, or the like; to secure (a nail or bolt) by 
beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it through anything; to fasten (anything) 
by so clenching a nail or bolt ; to rivet. Also 
absol. Qjx reference to a nail or the like, Clinch 
is apparently more usual.) 

atz^ Owl^ Highi. x2o6 Ich wot 5ef smijxes schal uvele 
clenche. c 1305 Leg, RoodifSrjx') 138 J>e Gros. .Whon crist 
for vs }>er-oh was cleynt. c x^$ B. M. Atlit. P, A; 259 


Your perle . . is in cofer, so comly clente. c 1386 Chaucer 
JCnts. T. 1133 Yclenched. c 1440 York Myst. viii. 106 It 
sail be cleyngked euer-ilka dele, With nayles hat are both 
noble and newe. ^1440 Prontp. Parv. 80 Clenchyn, 
retnndo^ repando. 1607 Markham in Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) 323 And is clenched as other nails be. 
X691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 48 The Rings that were 
clenched on the ends of her Bolts. 1700 Dryden Pal. ^ 
Arc. II. 557 Tough iron plates were clenched to make it 
strong. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xiiL 251 Their ends 
being turned back outside the plates and beaten down or 
clenched. 

fig. 1621 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 415 Clench t and 
riveted to their cures. 
b. intr. {{ox rejl.) 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 107 The fastenings, .clench 
or turn upon the timbers. x88x Mechanic § 326 They will 
not clench. 

2. To set firmly together, close tightly (the fingers, 
fist, teeth). (Formerly also Clinch.) 

[1632 Sherwood, To clench, comme to clinch. To clinch 
the fist, serrer le poing.\ Wesley Prim* Physic (1762) 
54 Clench the fist 179^ Sheridan Pizarro ii. iv, I clench 
my hand, and fancy stxll it grasps a sword. x8o5 Med. 
yrnl.VjN . 392 The lower jaw had become clenched, and 
the teeth . . strongly closed. 1855 Kingsley^ Heroes in. 
(x868) 36 Her eyebrows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pain. x8so^ Tennyson Elaine 
608 She. .clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm. 

b. fg. To brace up (one’s nerves). 

X842 Tennyson Love ^ Duty 75^ Like those, who clench 
their nerves to rush Upon their dissolution. 1867 E. Lus- 
COMBE in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 19 The three youths 
. .had clenched their nerves for the climax of agony, 
e. mtr. for refl. 

X843 E. Poems Sens. (§• Event 151 Through Some 

dolphin’s body nervously they [a shark's teeth] clench. 

3. trans. To grasp firmly, grip, clutch ; to hold 
firmly in one’s grasp. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1476 He sette him on ]?« bencheHis harpe 
for to clenche. 1697 Dryden Virgil (1806) II. 212 Heroes, 
whose dismember'd hands yet . . clench the p(>inted spear. 
a X763 Shenstone Poems Wks. 1764 1 . 290 Their torpescent 
soul Clenches their coin. 18x7 Coleridge Lay Serm. 387 
Men who clench with one hand what they have grasped 
with the other. 

fig. X844 Disraeli Coningsby vn. vii. (L.), His heart 
clenched the idea as a diver grasps a gem. 

1 4. intr. To fasten on ; to cling. Obs. 
a xsoo King ^ Barker 100 in Hazl. E. P, P. (1864) 0 The 
barker cleynt on hem fast ; He was sor aferde for to fall. 

5. Naut. To make fast (the end of a rope) in a 
particular way. (Also Clinch.) 

1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 322 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, excepting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast. xSzo Scores by Arctic Reg. II. 455 
A new hawser, .was taken under the ship’s bottom, the end 
clenched to the mainmast. 

6. jig. To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
clusively (an argument, a bargain, etc.) ; usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 
stroke {fig. from I). Also Clinch. 

c X677 Marvell Growth Popery 9 bis., This Alliance - .fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest, .was by these Three Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufficiently clenched and rivet- 
ted. 1682 State Govt. ^ Kingd. in Somers Tracts I. xSy 
To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. X730 Fielding Authors Farce Wks. 
1775 1 . 187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. II. viii. 190 It is - . the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that clenches a writer’s meaning, 
1843 Dickens Mar. Chuz.i, This fact . .would have utterly 
settled and clenched the business. X883 J. R. Lumby in 
Queen's Printers! Bible Aids Gloss, s. v. Earnest^ The 
primary meaning . . is part-payment, to clench a bargain. 

i" b. intr. [or with obj. sentence) : To affirm 
emphatically or conclusively ; to insist. Obs. rai'e. 

a X400 CotK Myst 385 (Matz.) There are other . . that 
clenche, And prechyn, he is levyng that we slewe. 

c. To fix, settle. 

1881 Rossetti King's Trag. xxxiv. Ballads & Sonn. iio 
That eve was clenched for a boding storm. 

f CleXLCh, Obs. Also 4 clenke, [Exact 
etymol. doubtful : Stratmann connects it with the 
stem of Clink cf. MHG. kleftken, to ring 
bells.] To chatter, talk against. 

<^* 3*5 Shoreh. 1x3 HecompasythvenjaunceTohym that 
a3en clenketh. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 80 Clenchyn a-3en (in 
wrawe speche] or chaueryn [? chatteryn] a-jen, for prowde 
herte, obgarrio. 

(To this vb. some refer clench in K. Horn (Clench v.^ 3), 
with sense ‘ make to sound, twang '.) 

Oleuclied (klen ft, poet, kle-nfed), ppl. a. [f. 
Clench i v. + -ed ^ .] Firmly fastened, tightly closed. 

c X440 Promp, Parv. 80 Clenchydde [X499 clenched], re- 
iensuSi repaotsus. 16x3 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 2\Clenchedj 
fastened. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xiv, With his clench'd 
fist. x8i6 jf. Scott Vis. Parts 10 The clenched union of a 
commonwealth of rights and possessions ! x8si Longf, 
Gold, Leg. IV. Chapel, With clenched and convulsive fingers. 

Clenclier (kle'njai). [f. Clench z/.i + -be i.] 
He who or that which clenches ; a statement, 
argument, etc., which clenches or settles the point 
(more commonly clincher) ; formerly also ** 
Clinchee I. Clemher-built : see Clinkee sb.^ 6. 

*559 Bk.for fust Peace 18 The wages of a maister shyp- 
wrighte . . an able dencher by the daie . .iiija?. ob. c x8^ 
Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 98 They, .are clencher-huilt. Ibta. 
107 Clencher-built . . when the fastenings go through and 
clench or turn upon the timbers. 1878 Morlev Diderot I. 
4x Dashing his nightcap passionately against the wall, by 
way of dencher to the argument. 
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' OlesicMitg (He*nj 5 g), vM, sk The acticm of 
tiaevb. Clejesch in various, senses. ■; ^ '■ 

. c 1440 Prmnp, Parv. So Ckncbynge, retuncm^. repancza, : 
1612 CoTGR.» Pive 7 Henii a riueting or denobinjg; *722 1 
Orator Henley Spect, Ko. 396 f 2 The Monopoly of Putins 
. .The late Invasion, .by a little Pretenderto Clenching in a 
neighbouring College, ci^o 107 

Clbtckm^ Or Clenchmg^ spreading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring.. in order to prevent its drawing. s88o Kinglake ^ 
Crhmeu'Hl* ix. 22S That simple clenching of victory, .com- : 
monly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. 

' a. That: ckuches. 

1792 E. Darwin Bot, Gard, u. 80 And opes his clenching 
hands. 2833 Mrs. Browning Promeik. Poems 1850 I. 
242 The cTenching tooth. iSdig Dickens Mut* Fr. u. xi, ' 
The clearching palm of his left hand- 

Cleneh-poop : see Clinch-poop. 
dene, elenely, etc., obs. ff. Clmt, Cleanly. 
Clenesse, obs. form of Cleanness. 
f Olenge, Ohs. rarr-\ [Cf. Clange, aud 
Clang.] Clang, clangor. 

Wyrlby Armorie 84 Glistering swords vnshethed 
for reuenge . . The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 
CSlemge (klendg), Sc. and mrtA. dial. Also 
4 Menge, 6 cleamge, clainge. [Northern var. 
of ctemcf Cleanse ; esp. Sc., yrh^tt demse is still 
often so pronounced.] 

. 1 . trans. To* cleanse, make cleam {lit. andji^.). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 19872 Call noght comun . . J>at clenged 
basvrlauerd. 26373 JJan mai yee best yow clenge o 

sin. 2536 Bellbnden Cron. Scot. (2822) 1 . 182 He gat 
sindry craftismen to clenge the fowseis, rSS* Turner 
Herhal l ProL A ij a, Clenge thy harte from all synne, 1532 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. n. xvi, 95 The Pilles olenge the 
bead. is 3 a A King tr. Canisiud Caiech. ai MerdfulHe 
cMngit fra y® spott of sin. 2609 A. Craig Poet. Recreat. 
Ded. A j, Some clenged and dressed their armour, 
fb. To correct. Ohs. 

• a 2583 Sir J. Balfour Pmrifib&f (1754) 38 The Cleric aucht 
. .all his rollis throwch to reid: and to denge. 

, 2 . To clear, empty^e sweep dear ^ rid of. 

I * 37 S Barbour Bruce xv. 508 The feld wes clengit cleym 
2535 Stewart (1858) I. 182 Thus of the Romanis 

neir clengit ar we, 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. Table 66 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry sould he clenged thnse in the 3eare of 
malefactors. 

Sc. Law. ‘Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence ' (Jam.) ; to find not guilty. 

■ 3 i 5 * 3 “ 7 S‘ Dittrts. Occurr. (283^1 128 Becaus he saw nocht 
his subscriptione . . he wald nowther clenge nor fyle him. 
2592 Acts Jos. VI (2824) S3X (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persone I 
dengis not of certane knaw&ge the personis aecusit, he 
fylesthame, 

■ Hence Clemger, one who or that which cleanses. 
2545 Aherd. Registers V. ip (Tam.) He, his wif and thair 

clengaxjguhilk ar now indosit for this pest. 2606 in Cham- 
bers Bam. Ann. Scot. 1 . 395 Sending two professional 
eiengers. .that they might d^ with an infection which had 
tallen forth. 

H’ Clenge; Ohs. [a weak vb.,, related to 
Cling.] mtr. To cling, adhere,, remain. 

4:1325 k. M. AMU. P. B. 2034 Clay bat clenges ber-hy. 
<?x34o ^ Gr. Knt 1694 ]pe forst clenged, Ihm, 2078 

clomben bi cl3rffez, dengea be; oold'c. 

Olenk, obs. form of Clink Clench 
Clenli, -liche, -nes, obs. fF. Cleanly, -liness. 
Cfleiis(e, clensi, etc,, obs. ff. Cleanse, etc. 

1 01 e* 3 isieve. Ohs. clean oi ckanse-siem. 
La same sense EFris. has klense, with vb. klensen 
to sift,,, filter.] A fine sieve or strainer. 

1609 C. Butler. Mon. (1634) 257 Let the pure hive- 
honey run thorow a dean Clensieve. Jhid. x. (2623) X j. 
The Clensieue is^ vnto the Tap-waze for Methe, as the 
Strainer to the Ridder for Home. (A correspondent,, Mr. 

A V/allis, remembers clensieve or clensif, applied a 1850 
to a strainer of fine muslin „ used in straining port wine.') 

[Cf. c 1460 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 79 Colutn , , a clan- ’ 
synge syfe. 4x475. Piet. Voca^. CWr.-Wulcker 808) among 
instruments of the Brewer, Colatoriuniy adenyngsefe. 2879 
Miss Jackson Skropsk. Word.bk. 82 Clanshtg-suve^ a large 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.] 

tClent, t?. Ohs. rare. [Related to Clint sh. 
crag, if not the same word used attrihl\ ? Craggy. 

4x400 Desir. Troy 1995 As qwo dymbe at a dyffe, or a 
dent hille. 

Clenzon, obs. aphetic form of Declension. 

4x440 Promp. Parv. 81 Clenzon or declenson, decllnacio. 

+ Cleo, obs. form of cleof cUoT}e.y Cleve, cliff, 
steep slope, hill-side, brae. (The modem form 
would be 4/44, as in the Clee Hills in Worcester- 
shire, with Cleohury Mortimer^ the birthplace of 
Langland, on their slope.) 

Moral Ode (Jesus MS. cxzj!^ 343 peos gop vnnebe 
ayeyn b® cleo [piker MSS. cliuej, ayeyn b® heye hulle. 

? a 1300 Luue Ron 72 in O. Eng. Misc, (1872) 95 Heo heoj> 
iglyden vt of be reyne, so be schef is of be cleo. 
t Cleopa'tran, a. Ohs. Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Eg3rpt. 
So Cleopa'trical a., profusely luxurious. 

263a Lithgow Trav. i. 6 To beare Sarpedons Scepter; 
helpe to sound Your Cleopatran clamours. 1597 Hall 
Sett. Hi. (D.), Oh, Cleopatrical ! what wantetn there For 
curious cost, and wondrous choice of cbeere? 

Olep, obs. form of Clap, Clip. 
tClepe, Ohs. (at arck.) Forms: i clipi-an, 
cliopi-an, cleopi-an, cHepi-an, clypi-an, clepi- i 
an, 2 oleopi-en, clypi-en, (clopi-en), 2-3 clepi- 
en, 3 clepie, oleop-en, clup-e(2i, 3-5 clep-en, 4 


clipie, clep^in, clep, 4-7 (5 dyppe), 6 

cleepe, (Spenser^ jcleej^ej Sc. olep), 6-7 eleape, 
(clip), 9 arck. clepe. Pa. pfls. i clypod, 
,etc.j 3-7 cleped, -id, -yd, -nd, etc., 5 clepet, 
-yt, clept, 6 elypped, Sc. clepit,, 6-7 cleaped. 
Also, with prefix : pa. t. i seclipode ; pa. pple. 1 
seclyped, 2«-5 icleped, -et, -id, -yd, etc., 3-9 
yeleped, (3-5 -id, -ud, 5 -yt), 6 yclipt, (yclipped), 

7 ycleap’d^ yclep’d, ycliped, eclip’t, ioliped, 

8 yelyped, 8-9 yclept., [OE, clipiau corresponds 
to an OTeut. type *klip^an ; a parallel formation 
to *klipjan which appears in Clip zf. 3 , QFfis. 
klippa to ring, E. Fris. klippen to clink, rap, LG. 
(Brem. Wbch., etc.) klippen to sound, resound, 
dial Ger. kliffen to yelp. The stem klip was app. 
in ablaut-relation with klap{py (see Clap •v.) as 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sound. The 
OE. variants were due to fracture (‘ /7-umlaut of 
i the form clecpian originated the ME. €lep&l\ 

1 1. intr. To cry, call ; to call on^ appeal to 
(a person), or after (a thing). Obs. 

4825 Vesp. Psalter iv. 4 Ic cleopiu to him. Ibid. xvi[i]. 6 
Ic cleapede forSon Su geherdes me. 4975 Rteshw. Gasp. 
John L 23 Ic am stefn cliopende on woestenne. a 1000 Ps. 
X/TiWiS. xvi[i]. 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode forSanSe 3 u gehyrdest 
me, 4 2200 Trin. Call. Hotn. 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
X307 Elegy Ediu. /, ix, Wei longe we mowe clepe & crie. 
c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 2345 pere he kneles & callez, & 
clepes after help. 4 2386 Chaucer Fers. T.r 215, I was at 
the dore of thin hertCi smth Jhesus, and cleped for to entre. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv, xxxv, The godd_es _all After 
whose helpc I clyppe and call. 4 1450 Merlin L 26 Tho 
wente they to the wyndowe and clepeden to the peple. c 1500 
Lancelot 3094 On his v falowis clepit than sir kay, 1530 
Palsgr. 486/1 , 1 clepe, I call, fe huyseke. This terme is 
farre northerne. 1^3 M:prr. Mag., Bmklun. IxxiL 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treacberye. 

t b* (with obj. clause) : To proclaim. Obs. ^ 

c 1205 Lay. 252 He lette an heh cHmhen & lude clepian 
bat, etc., 

f 2 . trans. To call (a person) ; to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call to witness \ = 
Call v. 4, 5, 20 c. Obs. 

4X000 Agsi . Gasp. Matt. xx. 8 Clypa ba wyrhtan [42260 
JJaiton Qepe ba werhtan]. — ibid. xx. 26 Manega synt 
geclypede. a 2225 Ancr. R. 98 He cleopeS me f ich mot 
gon. 2382 Wychf Mait. xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 
aelde to hem her hijre. 4 2458 Agnes Paston in Lett. 322 
L 423 Ther khoweth no man how soon God! wbll clepe bym, 
I46> Capgrave Chron. Edw. Ill (1858) 200 Thei cleped up 
the Kyng [from sleep}. 25^0 Taverner Postils, Exhort. 
Comntun., He clepeth us unto him. 2^7 Turberv. Poems 
in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 613/2 ■ Untrastie Theseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe. ' 

, i^b. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Ohs. 

1362 Langl. P. FI. A I. 4 A iouely ladi. .clepte me feire, 
And seide, ‘sone I skpest bou?' x3a2 WYCLiF /4<*. viii. 4 Er 
the child kunne clepehis fader and his inoder. 4 2450 Mer* 
lin ii. 37 Then the kynge cleped Merlyn and seide. 1523 
Douglas Mfieisix. vi. (v.j 57, 1 ..Rychtreuerently begouth 
to clepe this man. 

i* e. Sc, Law. Clepe ajtd call: to summon, cite. 

' *597 Skene Be Verb. Sign. s. v, Clep, In pleyis of wrang 
and vnlaw, in the quhHlc clepe, and call, was vsed as ane 
certaine solemnitie of word,es . . as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with wouth, wrang, and vnlaw. 

3 . With complemental obj. : To call by the name 
of, call, name ; — Call v. ii. Obs. (exc. as in b), 
but occasionally used as a literary archaism. 

cxoooi Ags. Goop. Jolim xiii. 13 5 ® clypiaS me lareow & 
drib ten. 2254 0 . E. Ckron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 | 3 Hi 
laeiden gmild^ P b« tunes . , & clepeden it tenserie. ct 2225 
Ancr. R. 232 God cleopetSH gode ancrenbriddes of heouene. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2146 (Cott.) Salem bat now men clepes 
iemsalem, 41386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 212 Thow schalt 
depe his name Jhesus, 4 140Q Maundey. xxy. 258 The 
Cytee of Alizandre, that now is dept the ^ate of helle. 4 142:0 
Ckron. Vilod, 34 A reHmous house b®y clepte hit benne. 
1473 in Nichols Churaiw. Ace. Watbersaaick (1797) 193 
Payd - . for a bode,, Klepyd a pye. 1523 Act 14415 Hen. 
VIII, & 5 Enacte . . that the sixe persons beforesaid . . be 
called and cleaped electes. xSqx Spenser Vis. World*s 
Van. V, I saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) . . The huge 
Leviathan. 1604 Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 19 (Globe ed.). Other 
nations . . clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil 
our addition, 16x5 W. Hull Jlffm Mazestie 6a Christ 
doth often eleape the Church his Sister, a 2632 Drayton 
Ballad Bovsfsabel, A daughter cleped Dowsabel. [2656 
Blount Gl., Cleped (Sax.), called, named. 1858 Kingsley 
Poems, Red King 6 x Men clepen that water T3nTers ford-] 

b. lit this sense, the pa. pple. ycleped, yclept 
(ikie’pt), was retained in use (beside the ordinary 
cleped') down through the HE. period, was greatly 
affected in i6th c., and is still a ftequent literary 
archaism. See also YoleIpt. 

4 X175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Heo weren iclipet synagoge al swa 
is nu iciepet al cristen folc. 41205 Lav. 2666 Heo wes 
icleped Kaer Ebrauc. 2397 R. Glouc. (1724) 7 pat ober 
wonder . . That S tonhyngel vs ydepud. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, ir. (2845)20 The marshall yeeiipped was dame Reason. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. Z.,:v. ii. 602 Hoi. ludas I am, ycliped 
Machabeus. Bum. ludas Machabeus dipt, is plaine ludas. 
2616 R. C. Timed WJkis. n. 607 The dredfull beast, ydeped 
crocodile. xsSSt Mrs. Behn Btfp. Moon i. iii, A winged 
horse, iciiped Pegasus. ^ 1790 W. Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. 
(1830) 7 Hail, Artaxominous S ycleped the Great 1 1796 

Campaigns 2793-4 I. ii. ii. xoS A sentinel mounted,, ydep'd 
a vidette. 1823 Byron y-mn xii. Ivi, Microcosm on stilts, 
Yclept the Great World. 

1 4 . ellipt. To mention by name, speak of. Ohs. 


. c 1392 Qmxscsm A stroL 11, § 39 ; Somme, .seyn pat yif men 
clepen b® latitude, thay mene the arch meridian, .intercept 
•by-twixe the cenyth and the equinoxial. 

f Clepej sh. Ohs. Also elep. [f- prec. vb.] 

■ 1 . A call, cry, shout, rare. 
ct34oCztrsor M. iriS(Trin.>Caym. . wende to haue scaped 
wibal For any monnes clepe or cal [CotL, etc. pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne cale]. a 2S47*SuRREy Mneid ii. 1022 With 
clepes and cries to fill the streets. 

2. Sc. Law. Clep and call : full legal citation. 
c x:^';f$ QuoniaM Attack, xxxiv, Non sicut fit in aliis placitis 
de wrang et vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call. — ■ Bzde MS. 
fo. 142 <ikeading) in Sc. Ads 1 . 182 pe fourme to mak clepe 
and cal apon brekyng of proteecyon. 

. Clepe, obs, f. Clip 21.^, ® to embrace, to clink. 

•fCie'per, Ohs. rare. [f. Clepeya, + -er,] One 
who calls ; a caller. 

138a Wyglif xviii. 10 Cleper of deuels, ne en- 

chaunter. x;^ — ^ndg. xv. 19 Therfor the name of that 
place was depid the Welle of the elepere of the cheke. 
Cleper, obs. f. Clapper, Clippek. 
ir Cle'plag^j th- Ohs. [f. Clepe ®. 4 - -ing f .] 

1. The action of the verb Clepe ; a call, ciy. 

497s Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 iEt middere niht ba 

cleopung geworden wms, £t^-yitSyrGener.{B.Qxh.)2j'^'j He 
cam at the firat deping. 1567 Turberv. The Louer vowdk 
(R.) Hir clepings and hir cries. 

2 . That which one is called ; name, designation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24987 Godd o hiue has his deping. 
41430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3168 Men called him Beivynes 
the stoute. .Nou hath he chaunged that deping. 

3 . Calling, vocation. 

1382 Wyclif Epk. iv. 1 Tliat ge walke worthily in the 
depinge, in which 3e ben clepid. 

< 3 leppe, Clepper, obs. ff. Clip, Clapper. 

11 Clepsydra (kle'psidra). PI. -as, and -se. 
[Lat., a. Gr. KAej/hSpa, f. Gr. /cXeip- combining 
form from nXitrr-eiv to steal + uSoip water. The 
name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 
‘ ebbing wells Blount has the B’r. form clepsydrel\ 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 
time by the diischarge of water ; a water-clock. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.v. xviff. 259 They measured 
the hours not only by. .water in glasses called Clepsydrae, 
but also by sand in. glasses called Clepsammia. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Clepsydre (clepsydra), a water-DyaJ. 2742-70. 
Eliz. Carter Lett. (1808} 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom I could wish confined' to a Clepsydra. 2837 
WiiEWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 149 Clepsydras, .were 
used by astronomers, 187S Lockyer Stargazing 36^ 
Cleptomania, var, of Kleptomania. 

Clerc, Cl6r(e, etc., obs, fif. Clerk, Clear, etc. 
Clerematynj see Clear 12. D. 
f Clerestorial, a. Ohsi rare, [f. next -f -AL* 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin deresto* 
rium : but this is not in Du . Cange.] Belonging 
to the clerestory, 

2435 Centraet Fotkeringhay Ch. 28, viy derestorial win* 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (klleustoeri). Arch. Also 5 oler- 
story, clareatory, 6 clere storey, (7 olarester), 
8 deer story, 5-9 dear story, 9 clearstory. 
[Commonly believed to be f. clere^ Clear + Story 
stage of a building, ‘floor* of a house. (Clere 
must here have meant * light, lighted/ rince the 
sense ‘free, unobstructed* did not yet exist: see 
Clear at) 

This assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
hlindstory (see Blind a. 16), although this may have been 
a later formation in imitation of clerestory. The great 
difficulty is the non-appearance of story in the sense required 
before 4 1600, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in 14th, 15th, and^chief part of i6th c. At the same time 
there is a solitary instance dfstorys in R. Glouc. (1724) 181, 
which may mean * elevated structure’ or ‘ fortified place’. 
The sb. estorie in OF. had no such sense, but the pa. 
pple. estori meant ‘ built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out whence a sb. with 
the sense * erection, fortification ’ might perhaps arise.] 

1 . The Upper part of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs of a cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforium (or, if there is no triforium, 
immediately over the arches of the nave, etc.), and 
containing a series of windows, clear of the roofs 
of the aisles, admitting light to the central parts 
of the building. 

X412 Contract Catterick Ch. 10 The pilens with the arches 
and the clerestory of the higbt of sax and twenty fote abouen 
erth. 1454 Black- bk. Sviaffhasn in BIomefieldA^tfjy^i/^’ III. 
512 Thomas Hyx. .did flasen a Window in the Clarestory. 
4 2460 Henry VTs IViZl in Nichols Royal Wills 203 Cloister 
..in height xx feet to the corbill tabel with clear stories 
and butteraces with finials. 1851 BxiSKm Stones Ven, (2874) 
I. i. 28 The upper part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 95 The roof of the nave 
was removed . . and a clerestory added. 1875 But. Chr. 
Antic. 396 The clerestory was a common feature in the old 
civil basilica ; it was probably soon adopted in buildings df 
the same type used for ecclesiastical purposes, 
b. A similar feature in other buildings. 

1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 479 Englasid glittering with 
many a clere story. 42525 Reparacions Tower Lond. in 
Bailey Hist. Tower App. I. 20 Item made a new clerestory 
in the west ende of the greate chambre. .the bredeth of the 
house, witlx a pent hous over the bed of it for the wether. 
Ibid. 21 A particion made in the forebreste of the same 
jaques with a clere storey therein to give light. x6oi 
Shaks. TweL N. iv. ii. 42 Sayst thou that house is darkeH 
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, .Why it fiiath hay Windwes transparaat as haricadoes, 
and the cleere stores toward the South north, are as lustrous 
as Ebony, 1659 T. Willsford Arckitectonice 30 Clear 
story, Bay windows . . and sundry other things, in Archi- 
tecture. 1889 G. Rawlinson Anc. Egypt (ed. 4! 245 The 
lighting being, as in the far smaller hall ofThothmes III, 
by means of a Clerestory, 

% attrib. 

a 1502 Arnolde Chron. C1811) 41 A raeruelous howse was 
bylded at Gynes. .so statly, and all with clere story lyghtys, 
lyk a lantorne. 1870 Sxr G, Scott Archit. 54 
The want of light in the nave from the absence of clerestory 
windows, 

b, esp. Clerestory window : see qnots. 

168S R. Holme Armoury ni. 109/2 Clear Story Window, | 
are such Windows that have no transurn or cross piece in 
the middle of them to break the same into two Lights. 
Ibid, ^ Clarester window hath no Cross barrs in. 1703 
Mech, Ejcerc* 159. 1823 P. Nicholson Fraci. ■ 

Build, 22T. 

Hence Gle-xestoried p>^k. and ppL a. 

1449 in Nichols .,4 ctf. .Srf. George f Stamford 

(1797) 133 Y ordeyne and b<^.uethe that 1 1 chapelles , . withyn 
the seyd chirch . , be closid wyth ostrich boarde and elere 
storied after such quantity as the closure of pleyn horde 
there now conteyneth. 1^8 B. Webb Continent. Ecclee. 'jz 
A. .church, with clerestoried triforia to the chancel, 
t Cle’rete. Ohs. Forms : 4 eleerte, 4-5 clerle, 
clerete, cleerete. [ME. clertS^ eleerti, variant of 
clartSf^. 0 ¥. darts, earlier dartet (s=Pr. dartat) 
L. dantat-em clearness, f. dar-us clear. The 
vowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
der, deer, Clear, and may have begun in Anglo- 
Fr. In 1 6- 17th c. Fr., darfS was similarly made 
dairtS, after the adj. dair. Cl Clarity.] 
Clearness, brightness, lustre ; glory, renown. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlii[i]. 5 pou makis myrk wip pi 
sarjmes pe clerte of my ioy. 1382 WvcinF Eev. xxi. 23 The 
cleerte [1388 clerete] of God shal lijten it. a 1400--50 Alex- 
ander 2052 pe son on pe heuen Kest away his clerete. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom, v. 12 (Add. MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. ei«yu> Wyse Ckytde <5- Emp. Adrian (W. de 
W.) (i860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fyrste- And the chylde answered hym lyght and clerte. 
tCleTrewort. Obs. rare. Possibly = OE. 
doeferwyrt Small Clover (? TrifoHunt minus'). 

\cx<(Xtot Sax. Leechd, II, 102 Nim pa smalan dseferwyrt.] 
f <2 Z400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close. . With clauer and clere- 
worte clede euene ouer. 

Clerge ; see Clergy. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of Clergial, -ly. 
Clergeon, -oun, var, of Clergion, Ohs. 
t Clergess. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF, dergesse 
* femme lettf^e also ‘ religieuse ’ (Godel) : fern, 
of derc : see -ess, and note to Clergy.] 

1 . A female scholar, a learned woman. 

atzz^ Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nls nout. 
c 1450 Merlin xxi. 374 Morgne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete a clergesse. 

2 . A member of a female religious order. 

13313 Gower Conf. III. 34 Though the clerke and the 
clergesse In iatin tunge it rede and singe. 1888 J. Gillow 
Bimiog. Diet. Eng. Catk. III. 197 She received the first 
habit of dergess on the feast of the Assumption. 

Crlergiable (kla-jd^iiab’l), a. Also clergy- 
able. 1 1 Clergy + -able,] Law. Of an offence : 
Admitting benefit of clergy ; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 

176a Jacob Law Diet. s.v. Benefit of Clergy Offences 
- . which would be cler^able if committed by the land. i:7<59 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 320 If . . his offence is clergyable, 
he shall have the benefit of his dergy. i88fi Athenasum 
27 Mar, 433 So itxig as murder was a clergiable felony. 

II Used as =* Clergial, learned,^ scholarly. 

1488 Caxton Spec, Vitse Christi H iiij, A longe processe 
and clergyable [so edd. 1517, 1530; AfiS'. 1410 dergyalll. 

t Cle'rgial, Obs. Also -cal, -ialle, -yan(e. 
[f. dergie, Clergy + -AL. It may have existed 
in OF.] Clerkly, scholarly, learned, subtle, 

0 1386 Chaucer Ckan. Yem. Prol. ^ T . 199 Oure termes 
been so clergial \y.r, dcrgeal] and so queynte; ?m4oo 
Marie Arth. 1758 With cornettes and clarions, and der- 
gialle notes, c 1410 Love Bonavmt. Mirr. xxiii. 52 (Gibbs 
MS.) He maketh . . a longe processe and clergyall \Skerard 
A/S. clergial] . a 1420 Occleve Be Reg. Print. 2150 The 
stej^s clergyalle Of thise clerkes thre. ^ 

t Cle*rgially, o^dv. Obs. [f. prea + -ly 2.] 
In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilfully, subtly. 

1377 I^GL, P. PI B. Prol. 124 Knelyng to pe kyng 'cler- 
gealy he seyde, 1393 — ibid. C; vin. 34 Ac ich can nouht 
constrye • ne dergialhche reden. ? at 1400 Morte Arth. 200 
Clarett and Creette, dergyally rennene, With condethes 
fuUe curious. C1410 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. xxxiv. 63 
(Gibbs MS.) pe whuchc Seynt Austyne dergyally tretep. 
t Cle*rgical, a. Obs. rare--^. [f. Clergy + -10 
H- -AL.] Pertaining to the clergy. 

1632 Lithgow Tmv. x. 437 So condudeth this Clergicall 
corruption there. 1641 Milton Auimadv. (1851) 241 Those 
Clergicall faults which he could not conceale. 

■f CleTgii^, 'V- nome-wd. [f. Clergy + -yy.] 
irans. To make clerical ; see quot. 

1589 Warner Alh. Eng. vr. xxxi,(i6i2) 152, I faine My 
selfe a priest . . And tould how fine and faire a life our 
Clergie-Femes inioy. And how our leisure fitted Loue. And 
let it fit (quoth she) To such as lust for loue, Sir Clarke ; you 
dergefie not me. 

F ClCTCgion* Ohs. Forms : 4 clergeon, -eoTin, 
-ioun, (eleregotm), 5-6 clergion. [a. OF. 
derjon, mod.F. dergeon, dim. of derci in OF. 


also derson, derckon, = Pr. derzon^ Sp. chrizon, 
Romanic type der{i)eione : see note to Clergy.] 

A young clerk or member of a clerical order j a 
chorister or choir-boy ; also (as in Fr.) a term 
of depreciation — petty clerk. 

exists Chron. Eng. 528 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 292 The 
thridde [partie he sende] to poore cleregouns. c X330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (iSio) 131 Pe kyng.. said, .if he had had 
men, as he wend, of renoun, pet said haf venged him of 
suilk a dergioun [Thos. h Becket]. c 1386 Chaucer Prioresses 
T. 51 A iitel clergeon seuen yeer of age. <r 1400 Test. Love 
n. (1560) 282/2 At masse serveth but a clergion. 
b. Jig. Young songster (bird). 

1540 Surrey Descr. RestL State 22 Poems 72 The earth 
..sendeth forth, .her clergions. .to mount and fly up to the 
air Where then they sing in order fair. 

fClergise. Obs.^ Also -yse. \y.. . dergise 

clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of dergi : see note 
to Clergy and -jse.] Learning, scholarship. 

<2x330 Syr Degarre Be hit wolde teche of clergise. 
e 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1882 Merlyn. . made in Rome thourow 
dergyse A piler that stode fol heyghe. <rx44o Promp. 
Paru. 81 Clergyse, clerimonia. 

Clergy (kla-jd^i). Forms: 3-6 clergy©, 3-7 
clergie, 4 elergi, cleargye, (cleregie, -gye), 
4-5 clerge, 4-7 clargy, -gie, (5 clerigie), 6 
clargye, 6-7 cleargie, -gy, 4- clergy, [a. OF. 
dergie (12th c. in Littr^), dargie, fern., literally 
* clerkship sh. of state f. derci^derusis cleric, 
Clerk. For branch I, the proper word was L. 
dericdtsis, OF. dergiS, F. dergS, masc. ; but in OF. ! 
dergie was also used in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent dergiS, they cannot be 
distinguished from those that represent dergie. 

The regular phonetic repr. of Romanic clerif)c-ta^ in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, clercie {clerzie, once 
in Godefi\ clerchiey cf, Pr. clercia, Sp. clerecia. OF. 
clergie was an a.ssimilation of this to clergie, a word of 
earlier formation in which ^ was regular {cteriedt-, clerigdt-, 
clergat-, elergiet, clergie\. The influence of the latter 
similarly appears in dergess, clergise, clergion. The occa- 
sional ME. clerge, pKrAr^iV (sense 2. d) may possibly repre- 
sent clericus : cf. Pr. clerc, cUrge.\ 

I. The clerical estate or order = mod.F. dergi. 

+ 1 . The estate or oiEce of a cleric or clerk (in 
ecclesiastical orders) ; the clerical office. Obs. 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 43 It behowuip vs clerks to not mis- 
hews pe sygnes of onr cleregye. e X440 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clergie or office of clerkes;, clerkaius, X529 More Heresyes 
III, Wks. 226/2 As he that is in the clergye noughte,_is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he that therein is good, 
is for his clergy very farre the better, isfix T. Norton 
CalvMs Inst. iv. xix. (1634) 726 The Popish rasure minis- 
tred unto Clerks at the first receit of their Cleargie. 

2 . ccjzcr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religious service in 
the Christian church ; opposed to laity. 

Sometimes, in popular speech, used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bishops, etc., as in * the bishop met 
the clergy of his diocese Originally a term of the Catholic 
church, but also commonly used in those Protestap t churches 
which have an. ordained ministry. (As with similar terms, 
its application is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed za collective plural. 

£•1275 O. E. Misc. 89 Symonye, J>at muchel del hauep 
amerd of pere clergie. 1297 R. Glouc. (I724> 563 Of pe 
clergie at Londone. . A conseil he naade. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 28 pe baronage & pe clergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. c 1450 Merlin vi. 97. xszp More Heresyes 
I. Wks. 108/2 To put, euery man to silence that woulde . . 
speake of the fautes of the clargye. 1604 J as. I.^ Count erbl. 
To Rdr. (Arb ) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1 . 1. 14 The King of Spam . . would 
be..compeird by his Clergy., to make new Demands. 
1762 (title) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and Orphans of the Protestant Clergy of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland. x^5 Blackstone Comm. 

1, 376 The people, .are divisible into, two kinds *, the clergy 
and laity.: the clergy, comprehending all persons in holy 
orders, and in ecclesiastical offices. 1765-8 Maclaine tr. 
Mosheinis Eccl. Plist, xvii. (1844) If* 2®^ The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran clergy, 1838 Gladstone State in 
Rel. Ck. (1839) ®59 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church. 1845 S. Austin Rankds Hist. Rd' !• With 
the higher clergy of Germany, 

b. as collective singular. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 373 clergye is ybonden by 
astate & office. 1483 Catk. AngL 66/2 A clerge, clems, 
clerimonia. t6s3 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 387 They 
affected to be caJI'd a Clergy. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
PterrdsSittd- Elat. (1799) HI. 480 An ambitious Clergy im- 
poverishes it’s People, <2 1863 Whatelv in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
9 July 58 The usefulness of a married clergy. 

C. rareljr, as numeral plural = clergymen. 

X850 J, H, Newman AngL 184 Some hundred Clergy, 
f d. In the last sense, clergies sitz% formerly used. 
<21300 Cursor M. 27244 In scrift. .ententes clerks seculars. 
£*1340 Hampole Psalt^ Ixvil 14 Bxvfii 13I St dormiatis 
inter medioseleros..xi je slepe atnange pe myddis clergis. 
X48X Caxton Myrr. r. v, 22 In this manere were the clergies 
first founden- 1672 Dodwell in Baxter Anew. Dodwell 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies. 

e. Used of all members of religious orders. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks.V. 265 , 1 found the clergy in 

f eneral persons of moderate minds and decorous manners; 
include the seculars and regulars of both sexes. 

1 3 . iransf. The priestly order in the Jewish and 
other non-Christian religions. Ohs. 

a X400-S0 Alexander 1509 Oure bischop [of Jerusalem] . • 
iogis all pe iewis'& gbfibrall calKs .. pan consals him pe 
clergy. 1578 T. N. tt.Conq. PYilndiazqs Tlamacaaque; .one 


of the principallest of the Divels Cleargie there. ,,i6ro .Hol- 
land CamdenJ Brit. (1637) 14 (D ) The Druidse (for so they 
call their diviners, wisemen, and estate of clergie'. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 73 Upon, this comes Janaes 
and Jambres. .it seems the king’s Court was not then without 
a sufficient number of Clergy. 

4 . As a rendering of (Jr. ick^yos, and of /eX'Qpoiv in 
I Pet. V. 3 ; see quots. 

1382 Wyclif i Pet. v. 3 Nether as hauynge lordshipe in 
the clergie [1582 Rhem., neither as ouerruling the Clergie; 
Tindale, Cranmer, the parisshes ; Coverdale, the par- 
ishens; Genev., 2611, God’s heritage]. x64t Milton C/l 
Govt. II. iii. (1851) 164 The title of Clergy S. Peter gave to all 
Gods people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding Prelates 
took it from them. 1643 Burrqughes Exp. Hosea i. (1652) 
rS9 You shall find in Scripture the people are called Clergy 
in distinction from the Ministers, and never the Ministers 
..from the people. 1736 Chandler if fsjf. /’<?rs^<r. 459 The 
words Clergy and Church are never once used in Scripture 
to denote the Bishops or other Officers, but the Christian, 
people. 

II. In sense of mod.F. dergie. 

'pS, ‘Clerkly skill*; learning, scholarship, 
science. exc. in proverb (quot. 1690-1822). 

<2 X225 Leg. Kath, 538 I-cud of alle clergies. <r 1320 Se-uyn 
Sag. (W.) 62, I sal teche him than Of clergy more than ani 
man. cisafi Metr. Horn, lox That clergy That clerkes 
kalles astronoini. c 1440 Yotk Mysi. xx. 54 Be clargy 
clere if we couthe knawe. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. 
Bryt, (1S14) 376 The grete and excellent dergy that is in 
you. 1562 J. Heywood Prasi. <§■ Epigr. (1867) 52 She chopth 
logyke, to put me to my clargy. c 1690 B. E._ Diet. Cemt. 
Crew s.v. Clerk-skip, An Ounce of Mother- Wit is worth a 
Pound of Clergy, or Book-learning. 1822 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(18591 11. 3/1 1'he old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is 
worth a pound of clergy. 

6 . Old Law. Benefit of (his) clergy, also simply 
[his) clergy : orig. the privilege of exemption from 
trial by a secular court, allowed to or claimed by 
clergymen arraigned for felony ; in later times the 
privilege of exemption from the sentence, which, 
in the case of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who could 
read. Abolished, after various earlier modifications, 
in 1827. Cf. Neck- VERSE. 

The ability to read, being originally merely the test of the 

* clergy*, or clerical position, of the accused, came at length 
to be in itself the ground of the privilege, so that the phrase 
became =‘ benefit of scholarship ’ (sense 5, instead of x). 

ri300 Beket 371 k. preost ther was. .That of manslaSt was 
bicliped..Me acusede him faste ofthedethe: ache..huld 
him faste to holi churche . . lloked he was to purgi hini 
thurf clergie if he miste. 1511 Act 3 Hen, Fill, c. 5 That 
, .he. .so offending (not being within, orders of holy church) 
enioie not the benefite of his clergie. 1601 MvauAV Death 
Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dod&ley VIII. 244 Stand 
to your clergy, uncle ; save your life. 1623 Act sx Jas. I, 
c. 6 Pream., By the I.aws of this Realm the Benefit of 
Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony, a 1626 
Bacon Max. <§• Uses Com. Law 39 Praying his cler^, and 
thereupon reading as a clerke. 1631 Brath wait Whtmzies, 
Ckarac. Jayler 49 If any . . be admitted to his clergy, and 
by heipe of a compassionate prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. 1670 Blount Law Diet, s.y,, By the Statute of 18 
Eliz. cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 
to be purged, but now every Man, to whom this benefit is 
granted, though not in Orders, is put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 
Ordinaries Commissioner or Deputy standing by do say— 
Legit ut Clericu^s. 1670 Marvell Corr. dxxii. Wks. 1872-5 
II, 362 Such a clause, .makes it felony, without clergy. 
x6^ Lond. Grtx. No. 3304/3 Craving the Benefit of his 
Clergy ..be was Burnt in the Hand. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. (1869)11. v.ii, 351 [The] members [of the universities}, 
whether masters dr students, had all of them what was then 
called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction . . and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. 1864 Knight Fifty Years Wkg. Life 1. 204 
Then [iBiS] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 

* kneel ddwn and pray your Clergy*. 

, b. Clergy of belly ‘respite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman ’ (Davies). 

1678 Butler Hud. m. L 884 Who therefore in a streight, 
may freely Demand the Clergy of her Belly. 

III. 7 . attrib. or as atj. Belonging to the 
; clergy, clerfcaL 

I ^1635 Corbett fter Bor. 8 A noble clear^ host, Kitt 
Middleton. 1670 Walton Life Hooker i. 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
beth] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon bis [Abp. Whitgifr’.s] shoiilder.s. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as clergy -like Bid]., -mender, 
-priest, -profession, -relation, -right, -tailor ; 
*1* clergy-feme, a clergyman’s wife or woman ; 
clergy-bouse, the residence of a clergyman ; also, 
a house of residence for all the clergy having sole 
or subordinate charge of a living. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152 How fine and 
faire a life our *CIergie-Femes inioy* 1865 G. E. Street 
Temm Ck. in Englishm. Mag. Feb. 125 The Church, .would 
. .be rendered - more striking by the group of subordinate 
buildings — ^^clergy-house, house for the choir-boys and 
masters, etc. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Ck. 25 
When the clergy-house is close to the church. 1632 Star 
Chamb. Cases (1886) 173 In as ^clergie-like and church-like 
manner as male be. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy To Rdr* 
3 An infinite number of church and *cler^y-menders. cisSp 
Theses Mardniafm title-p., With their whole band of 
*clergie-priests. 1642 Fuller Holy ty Prof. St. iv. xvii. 
(D.), Nor suits it with my *clergy-profession to. proceed any 
further in this warlike description. ijS4i Milton Ck. Govt. 
n. iii, (1851) 168 That Priestly unction and *Clergy-rigbt 
whereto Christ hath entitl'd him. x.64x¥\jLi.^Holy^Prqf. 
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V, xviii. (D.), Those Mer^-sticklers. 1708 Motteux 
Eabelais v. (1737) 215 ’’ Clergy-Taylors, Wafer-makers. 
Hence t Cle*argy’d ^pl. a,, provided with clergy. 
t696 Growth Deism Christians embodied, organized, 
clergy’d and modelled into a National Church. 

Clergyman (klo-jd^irnden). Before iSth c. 
usually as two words, or hyphened. 

1 . A man of the clerical order; an ordained 
minister of the Christian church ; one in holy orders. 
(In England, unless otherwise qualified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1577 Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist, 94 Not after the 
manner of a cleargie-man, but of the lay people. 1577 
Vautrouillier Ltdher on. Ep, Gal, 260 The Papistes 
dreamed that this coramaundement belongeth onely to their 
Cleargymen. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy in. vu. 95 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops. Maior. See where 
his Grace stands, tweene two Clergie men. 1654 L’Estrange 
Ckas. I (1655) 218 The House of Commons [voted] that no 
Clergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. 1706 
Hearne Rem. ^ Collect, (1885) I. 164 A Benefic'd Clergy 
Man in Surrey. 1709 Steele Taller No. 72 P g By a 
Clergyman, I mean one in holy Orders. <1:1714 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 269 A profound statesman, but a very 
indifferent Clergy- man. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ.yn K 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. 1858 
De Quincey Wks. V. J90 A writer of great talent, Mr, 
Foster, the Baptist clergyman. 1873 E. Vv.kcoqk Mabel 
Heron 1. iv. 65 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish. 

tb. transf. Applied to priests of nou-Christian 
religions. (Cf. Clergy i b.) 

1609 Holland .* 4 ;«;/«. Marcel, xxvnu vi- 346 Rusticanusa 
Prelat or Clergie man [sacerdoialis], 1693 Staphorst tr. 
Ranwolf's Trav, m'R.scjJoum.LowC, (1738) II. 98 When 
their Clergymen [i. e. Dervishes] did understand it, they 
became very angry with us. 

1 2. St, Nicholas' clergymen (clerks) : a cant phrase 
for ' highwaymen ^ (see Clerk sb. 6 c). Obs, 

1589 R. Karvey PI. Fere, i A quarrel, by the high way 
side, between a brace, of Saint Nicholas Clargie men. 

3 . Clergyman's soi'e throat ; see quot. 

1882 Syd, Soc. Lex.y Clergyman's sore throaty the name 
given to granular pharyngitis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. 1886 Fagge Princ. ^ 
Pract, Med. 1 . 805. 

Hence Clergy ma*nical a, (humorous)y CleTgfy- 
mauly a.y characteristic of a clergyman. 

1864 G. Dyer Bella Donna I. 196 One fi^re (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergj'man led finery). 1865 
Mrs. Oliphant Chron, Carl., Perpet. Curate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects, 

Clergyse, var. ofCLERGiSE, Ohs.y learning. 
ClergysMp. [f. Clergy + -ship.] The posi- 
tion or office 01 a clergyman. 

x6x6 N. Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Council Trent (1676’' 551 
It could not be said, that either Clergiship, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de jure divino, 

ClGrg 3 ni 702 naix (kl5*jd3iwuman). [f. Clergy 
clergyman^ 

f 1 . A woman belonging to a religious order ; a 
nun; a priestess; »Clergess 2. Obs. 

1673 Baxter Lei. in Answ. Dodwell 87, I never took all 
the impotent persons, poor, and Widows in the Churclu to be 
Clergy-men, and Clergy- women. <1:1777 Foote Trip Calais 
n. i. (.D.), I took her to be one of the clergy women that be- 
long to the place. 1843 Thackeray Miss Tickletoby’s Led. 
i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 12 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses — that is clergywomen. 
b. humorously. Cf. ‘ old woman 
1726 Amherst Terrm Fil. xxx. 160 Several fellows. . lodged 
an appeal, .again.st Dr. Drybones. .complaining of several 
arbitrary, .practices of that reverend old clergy- woman. 

2 . A clergyman’s wife or other female relative 
(especially when she manages the parish). {Nu- 
morons or satirical.) 

xSao Genii. Mag. II. 150 He is a Clergyman more than a 
country Gentleman, and his flame a C 5 lergywoman. i86a 
Uniomx Apr. 226 The harm which a clergywoman may do 
. .is almost boundless. xSS^Mrs. Oliphant.^^£’^L 10 From 
the clergy-women of Windholm down to the charwomen, 
the question was discussed. 1867 Ch. Times 6 July 236/4 
The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic ideal. 
Cleric (kle'rik) , a. and sb. [ad, late B. cleric-us 
clergyman, priest, prop, an adj. ‘^ of or belonging 
to the clerus ’ ; a. Gr. Kk-qpiK-bs * of or pertaining to 
an inheritance', in later (Christian) use ^of or be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal order *, 
f. jcKfjpos Hot, allotment, piece of land, estate, 
heritage used in 2nd c. as a name of the minis- 
terial or sacerdotal order in the clinrch, the clergy. 
The Greek words were adopted in Latin in this 
transferred sense only (clerus in Tertullian a 220, 
clericus in Jerome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Romanic and English. Cf. Clerk. 

On the history of the application of KArjpoc; to the Christian 
ministry, see Bp. Lightfoot Philippiam (1868) 245-6, where 
its probable origin is seen in the use of the word in Acts 1 
17, TOP xAijpop 'nj<i StaKovta^ Tam 7 j<; ‘the lot of this ministry'; 
cf. i. 25. In the time of Jerome, explanations were sought 
in the use of kAtjpos in Deut. xviii. 2, compared with ix. 29, 
and parallel passages ; and i Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Jerome's explanation is thus repeated in the 
Apology for the Lollards {c 1400) 43 : 

‘The clerk .. schuld interpret J>e calling of his nam, and 
enforce to be bat he is seid ; for a clerk in our speche is seid 
sorty and b^r for are men seid clerkis, for bei are of be Lordis 
sort, or for be Lord is ber part ; and for he is be Lordis part, 
or hab be Lord his part, he au[h]t to haue him s[u]ilk bat 
he haue be Lord, and be had of jbe Lord. '] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to the clergy. Clerical. 
1631 W. Sclater Tyihes (1623) 13 As well Clericke as 

Layicke. 1649 Milton Eikon. ad fin., Above the genius 
of his cleric elocution. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857)11. 113 
All of us, cleric and laic, seem to be agreed. 1879 G. 
Macdonald P. Faber I. i. 6 With a word he quickened the 
pace of his cleric steeds. 

B. sb. A clerical man, a clergyman. Often 
used instead of the earlier Clerk (in sense i), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

1631 W. Sclater Tytkes (1623) 36, I haue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1786 Bp. Horsley Se 7 'fn. Sons Clergy iL. ), 
The cleric who is . . the most addicted to a life of study and 
devotion. 1837 R. Challoner Catholic Chr. I nsfr.jn Sacr. 

7 In case- of necessity . . baptism may . . be administered 
by any person whatsoever. In which case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted preferably to a lay- 
man. 1875 M. Pattison Casmibon 417 The professors and 
governors are all. clerics. . . 

Clerical (kle*rikal), a. (sb.) [f. L. cleric-aPiSy 
f. cleric~tis clergyman : see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the clergy or a clergyman (esp. in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 

1593 tr. Junius on Rev. xiii. 17 Clericall tonsure or shav- 
ing. 1649 Bp, ^lAVLCases Consc. 11. i (T.) Meet for clerical 
and religious persons. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 5 The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
I. iiy His garb was as little clerical as possible. 1876 M oz- 
Ley Serni. iv. 82 The ambition of the clerical order 

has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 

2. Of or pertaining to a clerk or penman (see 
Clerk 5 ), of clerks; esp. in cleHcal error y an 
error made in writing anything out. 

1798 Bay Atner. Law Rep. (i 8 op) I. 82 The word was 
omitted through a clerical mistake in the per-son who drew 
the will. 1838 Gurwood Wellingiott Disp, IV. 105 notey 
It is supposed that this is a clerical error. 1865 New York 
World 13 Oct., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the corr^pondence. 1879 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

B. sb. A cleric : one of a clerical party. 

1837 Marryat Dag-fiend xxxiii, We except the clericals. 
x87i Daily News 21 Sept,, The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. 1^3-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Rel. Khowl, I. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery, 

h. pi. Clerical garments {golloq . ; cf. academi- 
cals y canonicals). 

x86s A thenaeumHo. 1989.802/3 Donning ‘ a suit of clericals \ 

Cleidcalism (kleTikaliz’m). [f. prec. + -ism ; 
cf. mod.F. cUricalismeI\ Clerical principles ; 
clerical rule or influence ; clerical partisanship. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 470/1 A living protest against clericalism. 
X874 Daily News xi Feb. 3/7 The triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Sadne, a stronghold of clericalism. 1883 Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 295 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, their 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism. 

Clericalist (kle*rikalist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
A supporter of clericalism. 

i88x New York Herald 17 Feb. 7/1 At Berlin, .a clericalist 
has been elected Vice-President. 

attrib. X885 Fremantle Alford in Diet. Nat. Biog. I. 
283/2 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 
Olericality (klerikse-liti), [f. as prec. + -ITT.] 

1. (with pL) A clerical action or trait. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) S3 those 
their Carnal Clericalities. 

2. Clerical quality or condition. 

1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 450 The Church Congress I 
This is the very concentrated essence, the focus, of Cleric- 
ality. 188^ G. P. Hawley Wity Wisd. Sf Philos. Richter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand in a very close rela- 
tion to the feminine heart. 

Clericalize (kle-rikabiz), v. [f. as prec. -h 
-IZE.] trans. To make clerical. 

1886 Manch. Exam. 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Clericall : see ClaRichord. 

Clerically (kle-rikali), adv. [f. as prec. -h -lt 2 .] 

1. In a clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

1876 M, Davies Unorth. Land. 117 Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up his parable. 

2. In relation to writing out or copying. 

1886 Law Rep. 31 Chanc. Div. 255 There will be no 
practical difficulty in making the resettlement clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties. 
Clericalty (kle*rikalti). ff. as prec. + -TY, 
after etc.] Clerical order, clergy. 

i860 H. B. Wilson in Ess. <§• Rev. 195 The wrong, .is par- 
ticipated by. . the clericalty who consider the Church etc. 

Clericate (kle‘rik(^). [ad. X.. clericdtuSy f. 
cleric-us % see -ate.] Clerical office or dignity. 

1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. xii. 252, 1 . .alleged The power 
and privilege o' the Ciericate. 

Clericature (kle-rikafciiij). [ad. mod. L. 
clericdturay f. clericdre to make a cleric.] Clerical 
action or function. 

1725 tr. Dupin' s Meet. Hist, vjih C. I. v. 176 The very 
same rank of Clericature, which they had in their Sect. 
1867 H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celib. 83 The superior opportun- 
ities which clericature gave of improper intercourse with 
women. 

Olericism (kle-risiz’m'), [f. Cleric -p -ism.] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice ; a system 
founded upon clergymen. 


1878 C. W. Eliot in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 224 The 
English universities have suffered deeply from . . clericism, 
celibacy, and sinecurism. 

Clericity (kl/ri-siti). ff. L. type *clericildSy 
f. clericus : see -ity.] Clerical quality or status. 

x866 N. <§• Q. Sen iii. VI. 470 A motion was speedily 
made for his ejection on the ground of his clericity (the word, 

I think, is Coleridge’s, and a very good word it is), 
CJlerico- (kle-riki?), combining form of L. clericus 
(see Cleric), = clerically-, clerical and . . . , as in 
cleHco-liberaly clerico-political, 

X825 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 II, 200, I am sick of these 
little clerico-political meetings. 1863 Dublin Rev. Oct. 6x1 
Such detestable societies as the Clerico-liberal Society, 

Cierieorde: see Claeichord. 

Clerify (kl e-rifoi), v. npnee-wd. [ad. med.L. 
clerijicdrey f. late L. cler~us \ see Cleric, and -ey.] 
tra7is. To make clerical. So Olerifica'tion. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 9 Mar. 243/2 Lord Palmerston’s conversion 
, .has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerified him 
—•to coin a new word for what, happily.. is a new fact. 
1867 Ibid. 6 July 10/2 The process of clerification. 
Clerisy (kle-rlsi). [app. formed after Ger. ck- 
risei, in late L. clericia, Sp. cUreclay Pg. clerezia 
(see Clergy). Introduced by Coleridge to express 
a notion no longer associated with Clergy.] 
Learned men as a body, scholars. 

x8i8 Coleridgf. Lit. Rem. (1836) 1 . 238 After the Revo- 
lution. .a learned body, or clerisy, as such, gradually disap- 
peared. « 1834 — 1x836) 160 The clerisy of a nation, 

that is, its learned men, whether poets, or philosophers, 
or scholars. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Manners (1858) 11 . 421 
The artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy. 

If It has also been used for clericism y clericity. 

1858 Times 28 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy and 
celibacy. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 336 
A layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 

Clerk (klaik, klsjk), sb. Forms; i clerec, 
(cliroc), 1-3 cleric, 1-7 clerc, 3 cleerc, (gen.pl. 
2-3 clerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 clerke, 4 klerk, 
5~6 clerek(e, 5-7 clarke, 5-8 dark, 6 clarcke, 
6-7 cleark(e, 4- clerk. [OE. had cleric, clerec, 
clerc, immed. from Latin ; the last of these forms 
coincided with OF. Romanic type '^clerco 

L. cleric-us, -zim (cf. Pr. clerc, clergue. cleige, Sp. 
cUrigo, It. chierico) ; see Cleric. The original 
sense was ‘ man in a religious order, cleric, clergy- 
man As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
practically limited to the clergy, and these per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 
work of the time, the name ‘clerk’ came to be 
equivalent to ‘scholar', and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, accountant, or 
penman. The last has now come to be the ordi- 
nary sense, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klaik is evidenced in the south 
of England from the 15th c. ; cf. bark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlier -er ; also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 15-1 7th c. clargy. The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retained the e, as 
Sc. klerk, kkrk. In U. S. the pronunciation is 
klork, and of late this has become somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its neighbourhood.] 

1 . A man ordained to the ministry or sendee of 
the Christian Church ; a churchman, clergyman, 
or ecclesiastic. (For greater distinction, Cleric 
is now often substituted.) 

a. Before the Reformation, and in R. C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
tinction, clerk in holy orders, clerk in minor orders : 
see quot. 1844. 

cioso Oi E. Vocab. in Wr.-Wuleker 308 Clericus, preost 
oSSe cleric. XI39 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.', Se o 3 er het Gre- 
gorius; he waes clerc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 472 That no 
bissop, ne clerc nathemo, Ne solde withoute kinges leue 
out of this lond go. Ibid. 496 Alle clerkene lefmen in 
prisoun the king brouSte. c 1315 Shoreham 53 Gierke 

hys to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Codes werke. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. IV. 119 Til clerken coueitise be to clothe 
J>e pore and to fede. 1480 Caxton iv. (1520) 

32/2 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no berdes 
nor longe heere. 1584 Bowel Lloyd's Cambria 32 The 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for their 
Bishop. XS97 Hooker EccL Pol. v. (1617) 186 Services, 
and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three 
and in part the second may he executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort .. may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually Clerks. X614 
Raleigh /fwwf. World ti. 487 Torniellus is a regular Clerk 
of the congregation of St. Paul. i66x Bramhall just 
Find. iv. 6x Wilfride was an Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour 
clerk. i844LiNGARD^j>z^/<7-.S’<z.r. Ch. (1858) II. xU. 230 The 
clergy were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 
in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 
ists, exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerks 
in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose office it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . 

b. Since the Reformation, in England generally 
= ‘ clerk in holy orders i. e. a deacon, priest, or 
bishop. Now chiefly a legal or formal designation. 
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IS77 ir, BulUngev^s Decades (1592) Pref., They zealously 
withstand the couetousness of Fatrones, in reiecting their 
vnsufficient Clearkes. Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 2 

The placing of one clerk in two churches. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
Episc. V1647) 365 The Bishop, or his Clerks. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 184 In the general Acceptation of the Word, all 
Persons were stiled Clerks, that served in the Church of 
Christ ; whether they were Bishops,^ Priests, or Deacons. 
*848 Macaulay Eng. II. 424 A living, .became vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and presented a 
clerk. 3:838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-bk. Property Law 
XXV. 187 No advowson can be recovered by any person after 
three clerks in succession have held the same adversely if 
the times, .amount to 60 years. 

2. Before the Reformation, sometimes applied 
esj>. to members of the five ‘ minor orders * as dis- 
tinct from the higher or ‘ holy orders \ 

£•975 Adj'zw Edgar C. 4. (Bosw.) We lEera|> Sast preosta 
^ehwilc to sinojje haebbe his cleric, a 1^00 Ctirsor M. 12897 
(GOtt.) Selcuth it was. . |>e klerk for to baptiz he preist. i486 
PE SI. Alban’s D iiij a, A spare hawke, and he is an hawke 
for a prest . . A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke. 
1537 Will of H. Monmoittk in Strype Eccl. Mem. L App. 
xc. 231 Item, I wyl have no mo Preestes and Clerks at my 
funeral mass than do serve day ly in our parysh church. 

b. Hence, since the Reformation, applied to 
laymen who perform such of these offices as are 
retained in cathedrals, churches, or chapels/ In the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the Ckrks were the choir 
men ; in later times, 7^6’ Clerk, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officer of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various parts of his duties, e.g. by leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
marriages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Bible Clerk, a scholar who 
reads the Scripture lessons in some ancient college 
chapels ; Lay Clerk, a singing man in some cathe- 
drals and college chapels ; Singing Clerk, etc. 

1349 (March) Bk. Com. Prayer 122 b, The Clearkes and 
people shall aunswere. Ibid, Commun. Serv., Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written. 1364 in Strype Ann, Ref. I. xU. 463 To every 
parish belongeth I. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. 11 . A clerk, to read, write, sing, and .say. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 94 To th’ Church, take the Priest, 
Clarke, and some sufficient honest witnesses. 1710 Hearne 
Collect. III. 82 To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y^ 
Parish Register. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg, 409 The true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks . . at first in- 
tended as Clerks- Assistant to him that had the Cure. 1727 
Swift Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place, a 1800 Cowper Names of little Note 14 
There goes the parson, oh I illustrious spark, And there, 
scarce less illustriou.s, goes the clerk 1 31830 Lyell iznd 

Visit. If. S. n. 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the psalms, seeming to us, at first 
to be performing the office of clerk. 31879 Mrs. Oliphant 
Wit Ain Precincts xviii, He . . had been a chorister and had 
progressed into a lay clerk. x886 Oaf. Unit/. Calendar 169 
New College (Chapelj : Organist, Schoolmaster, Lay-clerks, 
Choristers. — 189 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerks, Cho- 
ristens. — 210 Clirist Ch. : Organist, Singing men, Choristers. 
X889 Oxford Directory, All Souls College . . provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, and four bible clerks. 
f 3 . Clerk attaint, clerk eonvict x see quots. Obs. 
x6zz Bacon Ben. V//Wks. (Bohn) 334 The king began. . 
to pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand, a i6a6 — Max. 4 ' 
Uses Com. Law 39 A man found guilty of felony, .and pray- 
ing his clergy, and thereupon reading as a clerke. .is called 
a clerk convict, 1641 Termes de la Ley 6a Clerfc^ attaint is 
he, which prayeth his Clergie after judgement given upon 
him of the felonie, and bath his Clergie^ allowed. Ibid, 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie before 
judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie to him granted. 

4 . A man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and write; a scholar, (Now a his- 
tcrical archaism.) 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Alse h® wise clerc seide on Ws 
hoc. 12 x340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. XX All b® rierkis in 
crth may noght ymagyn it. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 285 A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe ygo. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 132 In these dayes 
regned in Inglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Kerry Clerk. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1, ii. {1889) 38 The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey . . ierned so moche that she was 
a grete Clerke of N ygromancye. 1490 C axton Eneydos t 
That noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle. 13^ Wrioth- 
ESLEY Chron. I, (1875) 22 A great clearke in the Greeke and 
Latten tonge. 1623 Lisle JElfric on 0 . ^ N, T. Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age, 
170a Pope Jan. <§• May 109 As subtle clerks by many schools 
are made. 1796 Burke Lei. Noble Ld. Wks. VIIl, 70 He 
was no great clerk, but be was perfectly well versed m the 
interests of Europe. 1803 Scott Last Minsir. i. xi, Her 
father was a clerk of fame. 1882 Freeman Reign Will. 
Rufus II. vii, 455 Henry the Clerk . . must rank before all 
other kings as the refounder of the English nation, 

t b. A pupil, scholar- 

^1340 Cursor M. 29401 (Cott. Galba), A maister of lare 
may bete a clerk hot noght ouer sare. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 
53 The .said maister. .meoved his clerkis to desport bethout 
the cite in the feeldis. X481 Caxton Myrr. iii. xii. 159 
After cam Plato the sage . .And his clerke named Aristotle, 
f 5, In early times, when writing was not an 
ordinary accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, secretary, keeper of accounts, and 
the transaction of all business involving writing, 
were discharged by Clerks (in sense 1 , identical 
with 4 ). 


1083 O. E. Chron. fLaud MS.), Hi waeron ealle baes cynges 
clerecas. c 1300 Beket 2135 (2123) Edward Grim, that was 
his clerc.. To helpe his louerd, if he mi^te, his arm pulte 
bifore. 3362 Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 91 , 1 sauh per Bisschops 
Bolde . . Bi-coome Clerkes of A-Counte, b® kyng for to 
seruen. X377 Ibid, B. xni. 247 Hadde iche a clerke b^^t 
couthe write. ^ c 1400 Maundev, xix. 2x8 Under the Emper- 
oures table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that writen alle, that the Em- 
perour seythe. 1430 Merlin xxvL (1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen foure clerkes to write the a-ventures as thei fill. 
^ J^SSS Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 38 But our spiritualty, 
what do they ?. . some be clerks of the kitchen. 

6 . Hence, in current use : a. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and superintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of the Kitchen, Clerk to the School- 
board, ToT.vn-clerk,tXc.. 

xS26Tindale Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the people. XS36 in Thynne’s Animadtt. Introd. 
28 William Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. 1603 Knolles Hist. (1621) 753 The 

clearke general of the armie. 163X Weever Anc. Fun. 
Mm. 538 Clarke of the Spicery to King Henry the eight, 
a 1667 Cowley Liberty Wks. 1710 II. 680 His Clerk of the 
Kitchen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 
6' fas. (1851) III Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. II, 
1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 5016/3 All the Horses., must be shewn 
.. before the Clerk of the Race, 

b. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private office, shop, warehouse, etc., to 
make written entries, keep accounts, make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanical work of 
correspondence and similar ♦ clerkly ^ work. 

13x2 Act Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pream., The said Collectours 
and Comptrollers and theire Clerkes. 1365 78 Cooper The~ 
saur., Scriptum iacere, to be a secreitarie or clarke. 1373- 80 
Baret Alvearie, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attending, 
a Amantiensis. 1396 ^lAxviS. Merck. Ven. v. i. 181 

My Lord Bassanio gaue his Ring away Vnto the ludge. .and 
then the Boy his Clearke . .begg’d mine, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. XI. (1843) 693/1 Harrisson.. had been bred up in 
the place of a Clerk, under a Lawyer. 170a Lend. Gaz. No. 
3865/4 Writing a tolerable Clerk’s-Hand. 1771 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 64 He proposed to take me over as 
his clerk <?i865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 261/1 The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. 1873 Jevons 
Money ( 1878) 268 Some banks employ as many as six clerks. 
Mod. The Warehousemen and Clerks' School. 

c. Specific applications and offices - 

Clerk <f Assize : an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on circuit, t Clerk of the Chamber : a 
private secretary. Clerk of the Cheque (see Check sb. 8) : 
also, Van officer in royal dockyards who goes on board to 
muster the ship’s company, thereby to check false musters’. 
Clinical Clerk : see Clinical, t Clerk of the Closet ; an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarefo a royal con- 
fessor. Clerk of the Crown : an officer of the Chancery de- 
partment, who issues writs of .summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and writs of election for members of the House of 
Commons, etc. ; also an official who frames and reads in- 
dictments against public offenders. Clerk of the Essoins, 
Estreats, Greencloth, Hanaper (see these wordsl. Clerk of 
the Market : t a royal officerattending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures, and punish 
misdemeanours therein ; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corporations, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market, i Clerk of the Nihilsi (see Nihil), jSt, 
Nicholas’ clerk i a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace z 
an officer who prepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace, t Clerk of the Pells, 
Pipe’, (see these words). \ Clerk of the Petty Bag', an 
officer in Chancery who had many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gaugers, alnagers, issuing 
the co?igt dilire for bishops, issuing writs of summons to 
Parliament, etc., most of which have now passed to the 
Clerk of the Crown. Clerk of Session ; a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. Cle/'k of the Signet : for- 
merly, a clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for sealing private letters; also 
used as synonymous with Writer to the Signet. Clerk of 
Supply (Scotland) ; Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of an imaginary 

functionary humorously supposed to control the state of the 
weather,^ Clerk of the Works', an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure the proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work. 

X670 Cqttot:^ Espemon 11. vn. 317 He there obtain’d the 
Office of *Clerk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray Corr. w. 
Nickolls (1843) 127 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), "^Clerk oftke Cheek . . keeps a muster or register of 
all the men employed aboard his Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is settled. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple xli, To request my commission to be forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1330 Palsgr. 206/1 
*Clerke of the closet, clerc de chappelle. 1716 Bp. Ken- 
nett in Ellis Orig.Lett. 11-423 IV. 298 His Majesty will 
be attended by three clergymen, Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet. 1681 Trial S, Colledge 2 *Clerk of the 
Crown. Gaoler, have you your Prisoner. 1302 Arnolde 
Chron. f 1811) 185 ^Clarke of the market for the tyme beynge. 
1642 Fuller Holy 6* Prof. St. ii. xvu. 114 God is the prin- 
cipal! dark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 272 The court of 
the clerk of the market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to punish mi.sdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P. O. Directory 175 Clerks of the Market, Rev. R. 
Faussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Deputy Clerk, Mr. W. 

Sims. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. i, 68 If they meete not 
with *S. Nicholas Clarks. i6ix Cotgr., Espieur des 
chemins, a purse-taker, .one of S. Nicholas Clerkes, 1689 
Col Rec. Penn, 1 . 318 That Sheriffs and ^Clarks of y® peace 
Impose not vpon y** people. 1769 Blackstone Com/n. IV, 
269 To him [the lord lieutenant] the nomination of the 
clerk of the peace belongs. 1845 Polson in EncycL Metrop. 


852/1 Advocates or principal *clerks of session. 1346 Sup- 
pile. Commons in Four Supplic. (1871) 78 The *clerke of his 
signet . . vsed to cary his masters ryng in his mouth. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (18391 1 . 252 The old clerk of the signet was 
very joyous. 1889 G. tasgow Even. Citizen 9 Sept. 1/7 Valua- 
tion Appeal Courts. .By order, W. Alston Dykes, *Clerk of 
Supply. 18S3 M1SS Braddon Gold. Calf v\. 52 It was usually 
a brilliant day. The *clerk of the weather appeared 
favourably disposed. 1663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) 18 A 
*Clark of the Works must be vers’d in the prizes of ma- 
terials, and the rates of all things belonging to the building. 
xSsi Ord. 4 Regul. R. Engineers § 17. 70 Clerk of Works 
in the Engineer Department. 

7. attrib. and Comb., clerk-ale, an ale-drinking 
for the benefit of the parish clerk; also, the ale 
then provided ; clerk-learning, book-learning, 
scholarship ; 4 clerk-play, a dramatic representa- 
tion of a religions subject by the clergy; clerk- 
register {lord register), a Scottish officer of state 
having custody of the archives ; clerk-roll, clerk- 
sitter: see quots. 

1627 in Heylin Laud iv, (i67x'i 256 (D.) For suppressing 
all revels, Church-aks, *Clerk-ales which had been used 
upon that day. 1733 Neal / f A/. Purii, II. 248 Clerk Ales 
were for the better maintenance of the Parish Clerk. 
179X J. Lackington M em. iii. (D.), Some, .frolicsome fellows 
being one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk’s house., 
drinking (as it is called) ckrk’s-ale. 1866 Kingsley Herew. 
I. i. 61 Thou, .hast had ^clerk-learning in thy time, a 135^2 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 138 In thee wold have bem 
at ane vane *Clerk play two or three thow.sand people. 1373 
Act Gen. Assembly Ch. Scotl. (Jam.), The playing of Clerk- 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canonical parts of 
the Scripture, induceth and bringeth in with it a contempt 
and profanation of the same. xs88 Sir R. Maitland 
Mary age (Jam.), Everilk man yow pray is To maik bain- 
fyris, fairseis, and clerk-playis. 1703 Lmd. Gaz. No. 4139/x 
A Commission to Sir James Murray to be ^ Clerk- Register. 
1716 No. 5449/3 His Grace the Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk -Register of North- Britain, a 1618 Raleigh 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 56 The Constable of England used 
to send a bill or *clerk-roll unto the Marshal, 1766 Entick 
London IV. 47 Four *ckrk-sitters, who enter actions, take 
bails, receive verdicts after trials, etc. 

Cleric, V. colloq. Also 8 dark. [f. prec, sb.] 
ifitr. To act as clerk. {NSso toderk it.) Hence 
Cle-rking ^<5. and tz. 

1331 Edw. VI. PoUt. Ess. in Lit. Rem. (1857-8) II. 482 
I meane not theis ferming gentlemen, nor clarking knightes. 
16,79 ‘T. Ticklefoot’ Trial Wakeman 3 Why I should 
wave the Employment of Ckrkxngtoa Westminster Justice. 
a X834 Lamb Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xii. 114 , 1 am 
very tired of clerking it. 1871 Carlyle Lei. in Standard, 
Employments . . for which women might be more or less fit 
— printing, tailoring, weaving, clerking, etc. 1885 Med. 
Times II. 449 A student .. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he clerked [acted as Clinical Clerk] under Peter 
Mere Latham. 

derkage (kla-rkcdg). [f. Clerk -age.] 

1. Clerks collectively, a body of clerks, {mnee- 
use ; cf. peerage, tic.) 

1829 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXVI . 397 The mere 
clerkage. .hundreds, perhaps thousands of them. 

2. Clerks’ work, 

1883 Birmghm. Wkly. Post 11 Aug. 4/5 Each company 
was put to the expense . . of several thousand pounds in 
clerkage. 1885 Pall Mall G, 6 Jan. 4/1 The extras consisted 
of checking, clerkage, watching, and labelling. 
Clerikdoitl (kla’jkdam). [f. as prec. + -DOM.] 
a. The status or fuuction of a clerk, b. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community. 

1859 Sala Tw. round C/brJr {i86i') 87, I tbink if I were 
doomed to clerkdom, that I should ran away and enlist. 
1886 'RvsKXVi Praeter. I. v. 165 During my father’s clerkdom. 

Clerked, obs. form of Clbekhood, 

Cler&ery (kla-rkari). [f. as prec. + -eby.] 

1, The occupation or profession of a clerk, 

1883 Besant Card. Fair i. iii, In clerkery, as in the 
Church or the law, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. 1888 — Eulogy R. Jeffries 
37 Had he been forced into clerkery or into trade, 

2. A body or order of clerks. 

1885 Academy ii July 19/3 The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent clerkery. 

Clerkliood (kla'Jkhud). Also 5 clerk (li)ed[, 
clerkehode. [f. as prec. + -hood.] 

1. The status or position of a clergyman, arch. 

c X400 Apol. Loll. 43 Noijser in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 380 Officis of Bischophode or 
louder preesthode or Iou5er Clerkhode. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. ii, 185 The Tonsure, or mark of clerk-hood. 

2. The status or position of an office clerk. 

1873 A rgosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
clerkhood to merchanthood. 

Clerkisk (klaukij), a, [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk. 

a 1834 Lamb Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xiv. 137, I 
am sadly given to blot. .Tlie only remedy is scratching out, 
which gives it a clerkish look. 

Clerkless (klaukles), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
1. Without a clerk. 

1478-80 Churchw. Ace. St. Andrevtls Hubbard In Brit. 
Mag . XXXII. 38 Pa3>^de to Saunder while we were Clerkles, 
to here a torch with the Hosell, ]d. 

4 2. Illiterate, void of clerkly skill. Obs. 

1633 Waterhouse Lear/i. 40 (L.) Military janisaries 
and bashaws rale all in their clerkless and cruel way. 

Clerk-like, and adv. [f. as prec. + Like.] 
Like a ‘ clerk ’ or scholar ; clerkly, scholarly. , 

1638 Penit. Conf vii. (X657) 125 The Pulpit may flourish 


OIiEEKLIlirESS. 

with such Gerk'like collatfons. 1641 Vmd.. Smectpnmnts 
4 So much clark-like: igaomnce. 1646 E. Mtid, 

JDiznniiy 229 By clerkelike cunning. 

b, QS miv. Like a • clerk V in a clerkly way. 

1603 Knolles //ik/. 923 (L.) Yet did«very one of . 

them, . clerke-like dissemble their severall imaginations, 1611: 
Shaks. VVini^ T, l. il- 392 Clerke-like experienc’d. 

ClerMiii.es s (lcla‘'jk‘lines). [f. Clerkly + 
-KESS.] Clerkly quality ; scholaTliness ; learning. 

1533 More Answ. F^fysomdEk. Wks. 10S8/2 He woulde.^. 
shewnis clerklynesse before unlearned men. I^^6 Fecordds 
Gr. Aries 4, 1 may perceive your great derklinesse by the 
ordering of your Sciences. 

Clerklmg (kla-ikliq\ [f. Clerk + dim. 
suffix.] A > oung or petty clerk. 

1863 S. Xajcks Secular ia 91 [Bristol] had not - .like Oxford, 
its large aggregation of clerkHngs. 1880 Browning Dram. 
Idyls IL CUve 142 ‘ Now my clerkling ’ chuckled Cocky with 
a grin . . ‘ repeat That expression ’. 

ClerMy (^kla*ikli), a. For forms see Clerk jA 
[f. Clerk + -LY 1. (The ad V. is iu the Pronip. 
Pary, and the adj. ought to occur as early.)] 

1. Pertaining to the clergy, clerical. 

1563 Bp. Bentham in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlv. 500 To 
behave themselves in their ministry, soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly office. iS9* o*. Junins on Rev. xiii. 
17 Consecration of the Clearkely tonsure. 3:848 J. C. Hare 
Lett, Dean of Chichester^ [Not] at all becoming our clerkly 
character. 1861 A. B. Hope En^. Cathedr. i^th C. 173 
The corporate office of the clerkly corporation. 

2 . Scholarly, book-learned, arch. 

axsz8 Skelton Co/. Clouie 724 Some other man That 
clerkely is, and can Well Scrypture expound e. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike 22 b. It is the clarkliest part of all . . to 
frame an argument aptly. 1598 Shaks. Merry JV. iv. v. 
58 Thou art clearkly : thou art clearkly (Sir Iohn\ 1794 
Mathias Furs. Lit. {1798) 133 111 read the bill, In Hatsell's 
clerkly tone.. And Jekyll’s comment too. 1835 Lytton 
Riemi IX. V, Thou, .art book-learned, — a clerkly soldier.^ 

. 3 . Of or pertaining to a fair writer ; skilled in 
penmanship. 

1808 Scott Mann. vi. xv, When the king praised his 
clerkly skill. ^ 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 201 These 
words writ with clerkly skill. 1879 Sunday School Chr on. 
26 bee., Perhaps the clerkly Matthew had made notes. 

4 . Of or belonging to an offiqe clerk. 
a 184s Hood Lit, Remin. 2, I sat upon a lofty stool, .and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Night-c. 1414 A poor clerkly drudge at desk All 
day. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride h iv. 70 The cer- 
tificate was in a round clerkly hand. 

ClerMy (klaukli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 - -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a scholarly way, learnedly, arch. '■ 

c 1440 Promp, Parv: 81 Clerkely, clericaliter. C14SO Pol, 
Poems (1859) ir. 226 Cast in thy cpnclens clerkly to knowe. 
1493 EestivallCfl. de W. 1515) 86 b, Prevynge clerkely that 
he [Christ] was both god and man. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI y 
nr. i. 179 With ignominious words, though Clarkelycoucht. 
1641 Smectymnujjs Vtwi. Answ. § 2, 19 How is. it. Clerkly 
confuted? 1866 Kingsley Herew. vi. 322 You speak so 
courtly and clerkly. 

fb. SkilMiy, cleverly, artfully. Ohs. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 111, Chem. Conclns. t$ Not any one 
of them hath so darkly wrought vpon this simple as . . to 
hide the taste. 1627 Drayton Agmcmirt 2 l'hey..must 
prouide, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide. 

2 . In the manner of a fair writer or penman. 

3865 Sfeciaior 21 Jan. 70/t These resolutions, very hand- 
somely and cleridy endorsed upon fine paper. 

ClerlcsMp (kia-jkjip). [f. Clerk j/L-b-sHiP.] 
' 1 * 1 . The clerical order, the clergy. Obs. rare. 
C1205 Lay. 30203 J?er ouer aerchebiscopes }>at claercsdpe 
to rihten. 

2 . The office or position of a clerk : a. Eccl. 

1 1488 Pbt7npton Corr. 66 That my brother, .myght have 
.. the clarkship, trustyng to God he should please the 
parishioners. ,1670 G. H, H ist. Cardinals i. iii. 90 To dispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships, .fall within 
their several Churches. 1720 Swift Fates Clergymen, He 
sold the clarkship of his parish, when it became vacant. 

b. (see Clerk 5, 6.) 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford xoo The 
Clerkesch3>'pp of the markett, 3648 C. Walker Hist. Indep. 

1. 168 The Clerkship of the Assize in Norfolke. X691 
Wood Aih. Oxopu (R.), Which Thomas [Talbot] being pro- 
moted to the clerlffihip of the records in the Tower of 
London. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett, 1. 247 We 
got him . , into some small clerkship. 1888 Daily News 19 
Sept. 6/4 An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prepared for the career of clerkship. 

3 . Book-leaming, scholarship, atxh. 

1648 Goodwin in Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aiij, My 
defect.. of Clerkship. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 5 
The Laiety [need] no more Clerkship than to save them 
from Hanging. *829 Q. Rev. XXXIX. 370 His clerkship 
. . would hardly, in old times, have saved a felon from the 
gallows. 1843 D’Israeli Amen. Lit, (1867) 112 The more 
learned who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. 

4 . The function of an office clerk ; writing with 
good penmanship and orthography. 

3530 MS. Acc. St, John’s Hasp. Canferb., Payd to Ryve 
for clarkis shyppe iiijL x6io W, Folktngham Art of 
Survey i. i. 2 The Symbol iographie or Clarke-ship, and 
penning of the Suruey. 1710 W. Mather Yng. Man’s 
Comp. (1727) 3 To know when rightly to use [small letters], 
and when [capitals], is the first step towards good Clerkship. 
Clero- (kli®*ri?), combining form of L. der~us, 
Gr. KX^pos, in its late sense * clergy’, as in 
+ Glerolalcal a., composed of clergy and laity ; 
f €n.eroma’stic, a scourger of the clergy. 

3599 Broughtons Lett. ix. 31 By the Presbyterie you 
meane their CierolaJcali Consistorie. 1606 Bp. W. Barlow 
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Serm. A 3 b, Any Clerolascall Consistoriea. *659 Gauden 
Tears Ch. 49 These Clero-masticks and Church-destroyep. 
OleTOmaHCy. ? Obs. [ad. med.L. cleromaniia, 
t Gt. KXijpo-s iot : see -MANGY. Cf. F. cMromanck 
(in Rabelais).] Divination by lots. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 294 Divination .. by 
lottes, Cieromancy. 1652 Gaule Magastr. 1,65. 1855 

Smedley Occult Sc. 334 Cieromancy was practised by 
throwing black and white beans, little, bones or dice, and, 
perhaps, stones. 

Cleron, obs- var. Clarion. 

1603 Knollf.s Hist, of Turkes (1621) 1320 Which plaied 
upon Phifes, Clerons, and Trumpets. 

C?ler 0 ‘ 3102 M.y. rare~-^. [ad. Gr. KXrjpovofua 
inheritance, f, KX^povofios inheritor, f. /cX^pos lot, 
portion + -vopos, f. v^jiciv to dispense, share.] In- 
heritance, heritage. 

[1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pol. 34 That call inheritance by 
the Name of Kleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] 1730-6 Bailey (folio', Cieronoiny, an heritage. 177$ 
in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Glerdte, Clerre(y, obs. ff. of GlarEt, Cbaey. 
Olersehew, clerslia : see Clairsohach. 
Clerstory, obs. form of Clerestory. 

Clerte, var. of Clerete, Obs., clearness. 
CleruGll (kli^'ryk, -? 7 k). Grech Antiq. Also 
kleruch, [ad. Gr. /cXT^povxos allottee, f. fcXrjpos 
fo have, hold-.] At Athens, a citizen 
who received an allotment of land in a foreign 
country, but retained his rights as a citizen at home. 

3847 Grote Greece n. xxxi. (3849) IV. 229 These Attic 
Kleruchs (I can find no . other name by which^ to speak of 
them) did not lose their birthright as Athenian citizens: 
they were not colonists in the Grecian sense. 1869 Raw- 
LiNSON Anc. Hist. 147 The cleruchs were merely citizens of 
their old state, to whom special duties had been assigned, 
and certain benefits granted. 

tience Cleruoliial (khrw*kial\ Cleru*cMc [Gr. 
KXripovxdcbfl adjs., of or pertaining to cleruchs. 
Glexucliy (kli®Tz?ki) [Gr. nXyipovyjal, allotment 
of land among cleruchs ; collect, a body of cleruchs. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 241 Cleruchial possessions. 
IHd. V. xliii. 258 A body of cleruchial colonists was sent. . 
there. 1847 Grote Greece ii. 1. (1862) IV. 365 The kleru- 
chic allotment of the , island. Ibid, n. xxxL (1849) IV. 230 
The numerous Klenichies sent out by Athens. 1869 A. 
W. Ward tr. Curtius’ Greece II. in. iii 48sThe.se Cleru- 
chies excited the deepest feelings of hatred against Athens. 

11 Cle^rtUll. Obs. [Short for condo ad clerum, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin senuon, preached 
bn certain occasions at the English Universities. 

i6ss Fuller iyrYif. ofCamb. Univ. vi. s (D.) This I heard 
in a derum from Dr. Ceilings. Ibid. vii. 17 On Saturday 
following, immediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulpit of St. Mary's. [1802 Camb. Univ. Cal. 41 
The Lady Margaret’s Preachers are now required, by their 
office, to preach a Latin Sermon, or Condo ad Clerum, before 
the University the day preceding each Term.] 

% Also as Tib. To address the clergy or scholars. 
z6ig Jer. Dyke Caz>eai (ifizot 23 Our language is now 
growne so learned, that a man may Clerum in English. 
Glery(e, var. of Clary, sb.'^ Obs. 

Cieryfy, obs. form of Clarify. 

Clet, clett (klet). [ON. kleU-r cliff, 

zt2.g'.—hUnt-r \ see Clint.] In Orkney, Shetland, 
andN.E. ofScotl. : * A rock or cliff in the sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rocks on the shore’ (Jam.). 

1701 J. Brand Orkney ^ Zetl. 152 (Jam.), These Clets are 
almost covered with sea-fowls. 1794 Statist, Acc. Scoil., 
Par. D unnet XL 248 (Jam.), A large clett, or out-standing 
rock, which is about too yards from the .shore. 1866 Ed- 
MONDSTON Gloss. Shell. %• V. (Philol. Soc.)Cf(?/, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the adjoining rocks on the shore. 

CletcL, sh. dial. Also clateh. [f, Cleck v. : 
Kd. baks, batch, etc. Cf. Clutch r^.2] A brood, a 
hatching (of chickens) ; contempt. 2, i'xssxiSf. 

1691 Ray N. C. iVords, Cleich, a Brood : as, a Cletch of 
Chickens. 3802 Paley Nat. Theol. Wks. 1830 IV. 361 Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty young birds may be produced in one cletch 
or covey. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘ A cletch of 
chickens’. 1858 Baivey Age 347 You and your tribe will 
form a numerous datch Some day, I take it, about Colney 
Hatch. 1868 E. Waugh Sneck-bant \. 7 in Lane. Gloss., 
A clatch of ducks. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., ‘ Pie cums of a 
bad cletch 1880 Lane. Gloss., Clatch, cisiick. 

Cletch., V. var. Cleach or Clitch, to clutch, or 
snatch. 

1612 Pasquil s Nighi-Cap (1877'' 30 So long the flye doth 
at the candle cletch, That in condusion she her wings doth 
burne. 

Cletchbe: see CLECHi. 
tClete, clett. Obs, [From same root as 
Clote, q.v.] = Clots, the bur. dock. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xciil (1495) 661 Clete 
is an herbe wyth brode leuys . . and bathe in the toppe of 
the stalkes knottes wyth crokyd pryckes : that ofte deuyth 
to mannys clothes, i? 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 64s Hec 
lappa, clete. 1483 Cath. Angl. 6'jjx Clett [z».r. deytf, 

Clete, obs. form of Cleat sb. and Clead v. 
Oleth, elethe, obs. ff. Cloth, Cloths. 
t Olettis. pi Obs. [See Clat 2.] 

3483 Cath. Aftgl. 67 Clettis of qwete. [Cf. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Cleeis, the bran of barley.] 

Cleu, obs. form of Clee, claw, hoof. 

Clench, clexLgh (kli«x, kl^x)*' Also 4, 6 
clewch; 6//.clewis. fSc. form of Clough q.v.: cf. 
bench, eneuch, tench houghs enough, tough, etc.] 


CLUVEB. 

1. A gorge or ravine with precipitous and usimlly 
rocky sides, generally that of a stream or torrent. 
(Often entering into place-names, as Bucckuch, 
Caldckuch, Wolf cleuch, etc.) 

137s Barbour Bruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
All his archeris enbuschit he. 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
539 A cleuch thar was, quharofiP a strenth thai maid. 1313 
Douglas Mneis i. iv. 18 Ane wode abuife . . with his rank 
bewis. .castis ane plesand schaddow our the dewis. 3683 
Scott of Satchells Hist. Name Scot (1776) 37 (Jam.), 
And for the Buck thou stoutly brought To us up that steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall Be John Scot in Buck.s- 
cleugh. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scotl. 13. 1816 ScoiT 
Old Mori.- xiv, I’he deugh we were in was strait. 

2 . The, precipitous side of a gorge; a steep and 
rugged descent. 

*533 Bellenden Livy ii. (1822' 204 At thair baklds wes 
ane strait montane or cleuch [ii. 65 ah iergo erant clivi\, 
*595 Duncan .ri//. EiywoL, Rupee, prseruptapetra,ACXA\g 
or clewch. 3609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 82 ^ Ane ynrewlie 
. . horse, cariand ane man over ane cleuch, craig, or in water. 
3816 Scott A niiq. viii, ‘ An ye fa’ over the deugh too 

Cleuek, eleiik : see Cluke, Clutch. 

Cleure, clevre, obs. forms of Clover. 

Cleve Cleeve (kUv). Now local. Forms ; 
3 eleof, clef, cleoue, 3-7 eieue, 5 olefe, 6-7 clief, 
clieue, 4- cleve, 6- eieeve (9 improp: cleave),, 
[ME. eleof, ckom. a variant of Cliff, founded 
on the 0£. pi. forms ckofu, eleof um (^i? = 2^-frac- 
ture of i). (Sometimes erroneously spelt cleam 
and associated with cleave to split, with which it 
has no connexion.) In many local names, e.g. 
Ckvedon, Ckveland, Ckeve Hill, Old Ckcue. CK 
Cleo, Cliff.] 

1 . => Cliff, dial. 

[a 3000 Riddles iv. 28 Ofer cald deofu.] c 3273 Lav. 3915 
Was he cieue .swi|>e heh. Ibid. 3926 l?at clef ft: 1205 clifj 
hare. ? <2 3400 Morte Arth, 2396 A knyghte in theis klevys, 
enclesside with hilles. 3529 Rastell Pastyme Prol. (3811) 5 
The white Cieevys and Rokkys at Douer. 3347 J. Harri- 
son Exhort. Scoiies 213 Called Albion . . of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, whiche appere vpon the sea costes. 
1333 Eurdle Faciofts 11. ix. 203 Vpon the toppe of a high 
clieue, hangyng ouer the Sea. 13^3-87 B'oxe A. ^ M. 
(1684) 1. 734/2 Fenced with high Rocks and Cleaves. 3632 
Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. iR.', Rob Dover's neighbouring 
cleeves of sampyre. 3613-6 W. Browne Brii. Past. i. iv, 
O ye sea-binding deeves ! [c 3630 Ri.sdon vS*?<!r7A Devon ^ '22$ 
(3810) 240 They tumble over cliff {rimes with relief).] 

f 2 . The coast or shore of the sea. Obs. 

c 13,85 Chaucer L. G. W. 1466 Hipsiphile fy Medea, 
Roamyng on the dyvys {v.r. deuys, clevis] by the se. 1387 
'Trevisa Higden » Rolls) II. 37 iMatz.), Wighte. .is in h© est 
side sex myle from he souh of Bretayne deef \a meridiano 
Britannise littore], 3398 — Barth. DeP. R, xii. i. (Tollem. 
MS.), And draweh h® pray. .to h® deue \,ad liitns irahii], 

3 . A Steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill ; a= Sc. brae. (The common sense in s. w, of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 

c 3275 Lay. 20861 i^anne flieh he [he fox] to han deoueand 
his hoi secheh. Ibid. 20847 In han wilde cleues. C3420 
Pallad. on Hush. n. 367 Two foote and half the feeld, 
and three the cleves, 3499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson Ciefe of 
an hyll, declivum. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 8714 
By grassy bank or cleve. 3880 Blackmore M. Anerley I, 
vi. 64 Furzy cleve for hare and partridge. 188a Athenmmi 
26 Aug. 265/3 Eveiy one who has once seen Dartmoor 
knows exactly what is meant by a tor and a cleave. s888 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Cleez>e, a steep field 5 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of a hill, 

t Cleve ‘A Obs. [OE. ckofa {clifa, cliofa, clyfeCs, 
identical with ON. (i/^) OTeut type 
bon-.] A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closet, 

_ c8zs Vesp. Psalter xxxv[i]. 4 Unrehtwisnisse smexende is 
in beddeofan his [Vulg. cubili sud\. cBgo K. ^Elfred 
Boeda in. xxiii, On Sam difum ^e dracan oneardedon [Isa. 
XXXV. 7]. c 1000 Ags. Ps. xxxv[i], 4 On his diofan. c 3000 
zElfric Colloquy in Wr.-Wulcker 98 Hwa gefylhdeafan his 
[ceilaria sua] ohh® hedderna buton erzefte minon? <23300 
E. E. iPjr<flt/2ferxxxv[i].4 (Matz.), Wickednesthoght he, night 
and dai. In his Heve har he lai. Ibid. cxliii[i]. 13 Cleves of ha 
fulleryhit [Yulg. prompiuaria], c 1300 Havelok ssj Son6 
he caste him on his bac, Ant har him horn to hise deue. 

Cleve,_elGvien, elevy, obs. ff. Cleave v . 
Cleveite (klf -vsit). Min, [Named after Prof. 
Cleve: see -ite.] (See quot.) 

3879 Dana Man. Min, 170 Cleveite, Hydrated oxide of 
uranium, iron, erbium, cerium, yttrium, in cubic forms 
from Norway, 

Clevel. dial. Also clavel. A grain of com. 

3727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. In grinding, 

they set their upper Mill-stone so high, that it breaks off 
only the Tops of the Clevel. 3736 Lewis Isle Thanet Gloss. 
(E. D. S-X Clevel, a grain of com. 3887 Kentish Gloss, 
(E, D. S.), Clavel, a grain of com free from the husk. 

Clevelandite : see Cleavelandite. 

Clever (klewsr), a. Also 3, (8- dial.') cliveT, 7 
cleever, 7-8 cleaver. [Early history obscure: 
app. in local and colloquial use loug before it be- 
came a general literary word. A single example 
of diver is known in ME., but the word has not 
been found again till the i6th c., and it appears not 
to have been in general use till the close of the 
17th, since Sir Thos. Browne specially mentions 
it as East Anglian, and Ray explains it among 
his dialect words. Outside Eng., Koolman gives 
EFris. diifer (from clifer), clever, skilful, alert, 
ready, nimble, and kldver, klever is used in same 
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^nse at Ribe Stift in Jutland (Molbech). Tlie early 
example suggests relation to ME. clivers ‘claws, 
talons, clutGlies’, in the sense ‘nimble of claws, 
sharp to seize’, and the id-iyth c. examples (also 
of deverly') show it connected with the use of 
the hands, a notion which still remains in the 
general sense of adroit, dexterom, having ‘the brain 
in the hand Cf. also GleySrus. Clever appears 
to have come into general use about the time that 
deliver, formerly used in the sense ‘expert’, 
became obsolete, but there is no trace of any 
influence of the one upon the other. The sense- 
development has analogies with that of nimble, 
admit, handy, handsome, nice, neat, clean. 

a i68z Sir T. Browne Tract viii. Wks. (1835) IV. 205 
Words of no general reception in England, hut of common 
use ill Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries; as 
baamidi bunny , .strafi, clever, matchly.\ 

I, Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 

f 1. (?) Expert or nimble with the claws or hands, 
expert to seize. Obs. 

c xzzo Bestiary 221 in O. E, M-hc. 7 On Se clo^ede Se 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cHuer on sinnes ; Al Se sinfule 
hisetten.he wile.: The adder is quick (to dart) on the 

clothed, and the devil e.\pert to lay hold on sins.] 

2. Deft or nimble of hands, neat-handed, ‘handy* ; 
adroit, dexterous, or skilful in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

1580-95 Southwell Let. in Poet. Wks. (1836) p. xlviii, 
Many are deep Lawyers, many very clever in feats of body. 
1614 Isee Cleverly], 1674 Ray S. ^ B. C. Wonts (E. D. S.), 
CA-w;*- .. dextrous. 1677-1732 in Coles. 1682 D’URFEy 
Butted s Ghost 16 In what a Bosture he must stand To do it 
with a clever hand. l83i Lekestersk. Gloss. (E . D . S. Clever, 
nimble, agile, deft: an epithet more commonly applied to 
horses tlian men. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Clever, applied to a horse which is a good fencer, i.e. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. .. ‘The old 
mare is as clever as a cat 

3. Of persons: Possessing skill or talent; able 
to use hand or brain readily and effectively ; dex- 
terous, skilful ; adroit. (The current sense.) 

17x6 Addison FreeJmlder No. 22 The manlitis a cleaver 
pen it must be owned. « 1745 Swift Clever Tom Clinch 
(R.), As clever Tom Clinch, w'hile the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling. 1815 
Jane Austen Emma v, Emma is spoiled by being the 
cleverest of her family. i8z8 Carlyle Misc. (1858] I. 190 
Clever men are good, but they are not the best, a 1834 
Lamb Let. Southey in Li/e xvii. 67, I find genius . . decline 
with me, but I getclever. 1858 Kinosley Bdrewell $ Poems 
(1878 J 216 Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

b. Of things : Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious. 

a 1704 L’Estrange It was the cleverer mockery of the 

two. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 15 Dec., Her drawings 
are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another, 1874 B. Harte idyls of . For t-hiUs, IVast 
Lee, The victims of any clever deception. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 
4- Plow 30 Half a dozen clever sketches of views in India. 

II. Nimble, active, lithe, neat, handsome. 

4. Nimble and light in movement ; agile, active. 
Still dial. 

1694 Sir W. Hope Sword-man's Vade-m. 67 To wear 
plates of ieed betwixt . . the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel themselves as it were lighter, 
and cleevrer [ifc], when they put on their light dancing 
shoes, sspi^Lond. Gaz. No. 3924/4 Giles Willis, a Glocester- 
shire Man . , clever in Bulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town. 

b. ‘Active* as opposed to ‘infirm*; having 
ordinary healthy activity ; in health, well. dial. 

^1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Gloss., Clever, 
diver, lusty, skilful ; also very well. 1887 Kentish Gloss. 
(E, D. S.), Clever, in good health. ‘ How are you to-day? ' 
‘ Well, thankee, not very clever*, i.e. not very active; not 
up to much exertion. 

5. Lithe of limb,, clean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome. Now dial., also in ^ 5'. 

1674 Ray S. 4- E. C. Words [see 6, and cf. 1:840.3 1728 Gay 
Be^g^. Oy. iL i, So clever a made Fellow he was. 1731 Mrs. 
DzhKNY A utob/og. 4 Corr. {1861) I. 277 A clever-shaped 

f oung woman. <*1735 Arbuthnot (J.’i, He called her lousy 
‘eg, though the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. 
1840 SpuRdens Sup/, Vac. E. Anglia {%, D. S.), Clever. 
I believe this word is peculiar to us in the sense of ‘ well- 
made’, applied to personal form ; a clever lad — a clever 
horse. 1SB4 Cheshire Gloss. (E, D. S,), handsome, 

f 6.;' Neat'. Obs. ^ ' 

*674 Ray S. 4 E. €. Words (E. D. S.), Clever, neat, 
smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous. 1677-1732 Coles, 
Clever, neat, smooth, dextrous. 1725 Bailey Erasm. 
CoUoq. 341 There is a clever \niiidum\ neat church, but the 
Virgin does not dwell in it herself. 

III. Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘nice*, 
t *7. Handy, neat and convenient to use ; not 
clumsy or unwieldy. Obs. 

1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 106 They might be made 
of Plate-Iron ; but it wou'd be difficult to make them so 
exact and clever, .such great Plates ofiron are not manag'd 
and work’d so easily. 1719 De Foe Crusoe <1:840) II, vi, 
125 They took in pieces all my clumsy unhandy things, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, etc, 
1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. xxiii. 183 A very safe boat. . 
both buoyant and clever in a seaway. 

8 . With the mod. colloquial sense of ‘nice Le. 
pleasing from convenience or agreeableness, 
fa. Convenient, suitable, agreeable ; ‘nice*. Obs. 
*757 Gray Corr. w. Mason 88 If you could write directly, 
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it would be clever; 1769 Miss Talbot Leil. Mrs. Carter 
HI. 191 Wecould not have been in so clever a place as this 
is, circumstanced as we are, this summer, 12x800 Cowper 
Wks. V. 290 These clever apartments, xSii L. Hawkins 
CPiess 4 Gerir. III. 51. 

b. As a general epithet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1755 )., Cf. ‘nice*. diaL^ 

1738 Sw'iFT & Pope Horace Sat. ii. vi. ii All this is 
mine but till I die. I can’t but think ’twould sound more 
clever, To me and to my heirs for ever. 1755 Johnson, 
C lever.. e, This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation ; and applied to any thing a man 
likes, without a settled meaning. 1767 H. Kelly, etc., 
Babler I. 261 Every dish which was added . . v'as looked 
upon as an addition to the merit of the entertainer ; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a Turbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a J ohn Dory. 1833 Men 4 Manners in 
A merica I. vii. 233, I heard of a gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to a clever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and making a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 

e. Of persons : Good-natured, -well-disposed ; 
amiable. U. S. coUoq.\ cf. English ‘ a nice man *. 

*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. i. ii. Then come, put the 
jorum about. And let us be merry and clever. i8c4 
W. Austin Lett. London 68 -note. Clever in New England 
means honest, conscientious. 1822 J- Flint Lett. Amer. 
77 The landlord told me that,. Where a family seem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping on the floor- (By clever, he meant honest, or 
of a good disposition.) 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser, i. 
II. 223 A clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered Iverson. 1S46 Worcester s.v., In the United 
States, the phrase ‘clever man*, or ‘clever fellow*, is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good disposition 
or good intentions. 

B. quasi-iziA/. f a. Neatly, skilfully {obs.). b. 
Completely,- quite, clean {dial . ; cf. Clev-jerly 5 )* 

1664 Cotton Wks. (1765)19 And lifted them sheer 

off, as clever As he had bad a Crow or Lever, 1693 J. 
Clayton Acc. Virginia in Mise. Cur. 1x708) HI. 2S6 
The Secretary of State assured me, it had frozen clever 
over Potomack River. 1793 Eliza Parsons Woman as 
she should be II. 211 You manage devilish clever to keep 
them together. %8Zx Leicesiersh. Gloss. (E. D, S.h Clever 
throtigh, right through, straight through. Macaulay, 
Antiq. 0/ Claybrook 1791, quotes ‘i shad go next ways 
clever through Uilesthorpe’. 

Clever, var. of Claver to clamber. 

Clever (e, obs. form of Cleavee(8. 
Clevera'lity. Sc. and north. prreg. f. 
Clever, alter comicality, etc.] Cleverness. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXI V. 910, I answered with almost 
as much cleverality 'as himself. 1832 C. Bronte in Mrs. 
CJaskeil Life 76 J ohnson hadn’t a spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Mansie Wauck xi. {1849) 71 The honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted us. 

Cleverisli Ckle'varif), a . Jf. Clever 4- -ish.] 
Somewhat clever. Hence Cle'veris3ily, adv. 

1826 Disraeu. Viv. Grey ii. ix, 40 A cleverish fellow, 
1844 — Coningshy i. iL ii A few cieverlsh speeches and 
a good many cleverish pamphlets. 1833 Macaulay in Life 
4 Lett. (1889) 242 They are the letters of a cleverish man. 

1881 W. Thomson Bacon, not Shales. 2 Though evaders 
cleverishly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (kle-vsili), adv. [f. Clever + -ly.^] 
In a clever manner. 

1. With, manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
way; dexterously, adroitly. 

1614 Meriton Chr. A^uring-ko. 8 That surgion de* 
serveth praise who lightlypresseth the wound, and handleth 
it cleverlie with the tops of his fingers. 1663 Butler Hud. 
I. i. 398 These would . . sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As cleverly as th* ablest trap, a 1716 South (J. A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and take off 
a man's head as cleveriy, as the executioner. 1798 Southey 
Eng. Eclog. IV, He made them [traps] cleverly .. And 
I was pleased To see the boy so handy. 

2. With skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 
adroitly, dexterously, neatly. (The current use.) 

1654 Gayton Flec^. Notes iv. iii. 185 The Queen . . went 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. 1657 Lei. in 
Fuller Worthies (1811) IL 195 He made an excellent good 
Sermon, and went cleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. i. {1840) 15 If I 
speak a word, he turns it off. .so cleverly, that I can’t put in 
another word for my life. 17^ Smart Horatian Canons 
of Friendship (R.), Never was man so cleverly absurd. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 82 The thing may be so cleverly 
declined I 

f 3. Nimbly; lightly, mobilely; agilely. 

1679 Plot Stajfordsk. (1686} 166 A Leaden-^ffin . . that 
swam so cleverly in 9 inches water, that one might thrust it 
to and fro with a common walking stick. 1824 Mis^ Fer- 
RiER Inker. IxxxvUi, He desired the servant to fetch Mrs. 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladyship, .was in a fit. 
f 4. Handily, conveniently, commodiously ; 
hence, agreeably, nicely. Obs. (Cf. Clever 7 - 8 .) 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 105 Cartesius made choice 
ofExtension wittily, thathe might thus more cleaverly bring 
all Physicks to Mathematicks. axqqj Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly. 1791 * G. Gambado* Acad Horsem, 
viii. (1809) loi, I could wish, .to give them an airing . . on 
a Sunday , -but this I cannot cleverly do on a single horse. 

5. Fairly, fullyj oompletely ; quite, ‘ clean *. Now 
dial, and U. S. Cf. Clever B. 

1696 G. Leslie Snake in Grass {x6g7) 170 But (alas !)- . 
they do not go deverly off from the abovesaid Damnable 
Errors. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ (1859) II. 457 While our 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 
youns here is bat cleverly under way. 1843-4 Haliburton 
Sam Slick in Eng. viit (Bartlett), The landlord comes to 
me, as soon as I was deverly up this morning. 1884 
Cheshire Glass., Cleverly, oompletely. 
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6 . To win cieverly (Horse-memg) ; to win neatly 
after a close contest, with rather more advantage 
lhan seemed likely. 

1881 Daily Tel. 23 June, The latter got the best of it, arid 
won cleverly by a neck. 1885 Truth May 855/1 Mr. 
Gerard's colt would have won cleverly if he had not been 
interfered with early in the race. 

7 . U. S. dial. Well (in health'). Cf. Clever 4b, 

1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Cleverly, .much used in some 

parts of New England, instead of weti or very well. . ‘ How- 
do you do ? * * I am cleverly 

. Clearness (kle*vojnt%). £f. as prec. + -xess.] 
The quality of being clever. 

*755 Johnson, Cleverness, dexterity, skill, accomplish- 
ment. 1809 -10 (Coleridge Friend (1844) 111. 69 By Clever- 
ness. . I mean a comparative readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the realizing of objects and ideas, .clever- 
ness is a .sort of genius for in.strumentality. It is the brain 
in the hand. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. ix. 193 Cleverness 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain thing.s. 

t €le“^erilS, t?. Ohs. rare-^. [Cf. Clever i.] 
Apt or skilful to snatch or lay hold. 

iSqo-ao Dunbar Fete^eit Freir xi. The bissart, bissy but 
rebuik, Scho was so clevems of her civik. His bawis he 
micht not langer bruik, Scho held thame at ane hint. 

CleYicorde, obs. form of Clavicord. 

CleTlds (kle-vis). So 6 - ; also 7 cleuise, cle^ 
visse, clevies ; olivies, 7-8 dives, 9 divvis ; 8 
dewy, 9 devy. [Of uncertain form and origin : 
in most of the quotations treated as a singular 
(with pi., in 9 clevises) ; but in some as plural, with 
ckvy, dewy as its sing. It might be an QE, 
^•cly/cs :~-^hlubisi (like y/es eaves), t weak stem of 
Meut-, cU&f to Cleave, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a cloven or forked piece. Cf. Ger. klobd\ 

A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through boles in the two ends, whereby 
it can be bolted on to the end of a lieam or the 
like, so as to form a loop to which tackle may be 
attached. The simple shape is vaiiousiy modified 
according to purpose; in Mining it becomes a 
hook with a pin or bolt (cf. dipdwoki Clip i 3). 

a. as a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draught animal. 

1592 Lmtc. 4Chesk, Wills HI. 39 My best paire of clevis, 
my best plowe. 1613 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1, %. 
viii. (1635) 44 This Clevisse is a helpe for the evill making or 
going of a Plough. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farsm 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is but the plow cleuise, the 
teames, the yoakes, and beeles. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
/ mpr. ( 1652) 213 Your chain that is put upon your plough cock 
or clevies. *790 W. Marshall Midi, Counties (E,. D. S%), 
Clevvy, a species of draft-iron of a plow. 1828 Webster, 
Cievy, Ciet>k, an iron . . u.sed on the end of a cart-nea^ -to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen ; or a draft iron 
on a plow. 1868 Lossing Hudson 227 There were a dozen 
links of the chain, and two huge devises, 

b. in Mining: see quot. 

1653 Manlove Lead Pfines 271 <E. B. S.), Corfe, Clivie.% 
Deads, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hooson hf/neds Diet Fj, 
At the end of the Rope a Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. 1802 Mawe Min. Derbysk. Gloss., Clems, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung, 1851 Tapping Gloss. Derbysk. Min. T. lE. D. 

C lives, clivies,tht iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in which the kibble or corfe is suspended. 1876 C. Robinson 
Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cliwts, a spring-hook. 

H Cf. the following : 

1888 Noi/h. N. 4 C?' June 29 Candleholders were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a deft, cmled a 
‘clevie at the top to bold the fir candle. 

Cleivre, obs. form of Clover. 

Clew (klft/), sbX P'orms : i cliwen, clxowea, 
eleowen, die wen, dywen, 3-7 ole we, 3-6 
Clowe, 4-5 dyw(e, 5- dew. also Clue. 
[OE. r/fm;z, eleowen, etc. {clywe, in Wr.-Wlilcker 
187/29, is an error for clywen of the MS.) == MLG. 
kluwen, Du. kluwen (all neuter), proh. dim. of the 
word in OHG, kliu, ktiwi, kiiuwi, MHG. kliuwe^ 
neuter, in same sense. OHG. had also chUiyCwa 
fern., and dim. chliuwelin ; MHG- kliuwel, kliu- 
wclin, also by dissimilation knhiivel, knittlin 
mod.(j. knduel clew. The ME. clywe, clewe, were 
prob. due to loss of the OE. final -n, rather than 
equivalent to MHG. kUuwe ; thence mod. clew. 
A variant spelling clue (cf. blew, blue, giew, glue, 
rew, rue, trew, true) appears in 15th c., but was 
not frequent till 1 7th ; it has now become the pre- 
vailing form in the fig. sense 3, which, on account 
of the obsolescence of 2, is often not felt as fig. 

The length of the vowel ia OE. is doubtful ; some have 
assumed eleowen as the typical form, but Sievers thinks that 
it was prob. cliwen : — O Teut. ^klivinito- dim. of *klvwjo~ 
(whence OHG. kliu, kiiuwi) : pre-Teut. type *gleu.ino, f. 
root glu; gleu-, to gather into a mass, ‘glomerare*; cf. L, 
glto-ere, glu-ma, Skr. glhus ball.] 
t L A globular body ; a ball (formed by coiling 
together or conglomeration). Obs. 

£•897 K. zElfred Gregory's Past xxxv. 241 Se iil . . sona 
sua niene mon gefehd, sua ^evrint he to anum cliewene. 
Ibid. 244 Donne 5aet ierre Sses ytemestan domes . . arafeS 
S»t cliwen 6aere twyfealdan heortan. a 1000 Pheeuix 226 
(Gr.), pa yslan onginnah lucan togmdei^ gedungne to cleo- 
wenne. c 1000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 514 Swilce fyren clywen. 
rxo5o Supp. AElfrids Voe. ia Wr.-W. 187 Globus, clywen. 
..Ghmer, ghheilum, eleowen. <2x250 Owl 4 Night. 578 
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^ . . ffinchest a lutel sotx cleowe [z'.n dowe, dewe]. xso8 
Fisher IVks. 53 Thou shake, .set all wretched synners as a 
clew or a grete hepe of fyre. 1796 Stedman Stirinam (1813) 
I. vii. 162 Both these creatures by forming themselves in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of excrescences in the 
hark than that of animals. 

b. A round bunch or cluster of things. 
s6i6 SuRFL. & Makich, Countr, Farme 324 If the whole 
troupe [of bees} be diuided into manie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then doubt but that there are manie 
Kings. t669 in Phil, Trans. IV. 1018 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2. esjt). A ball formed by winding thread ; a ball 
of thread or yam. (The regular name in Scotland 
and north of England.) 

956 in Cod. Dipl. III. 451 (Bosw.\ An cliwen godes nett- 
^ernes. <^1050 in Wr.-Wulcker 413 Glomer^ cleowen. ^1385 
Chaucer A. G. W. 2140 Arzad^M', His wepne, his clewe 
{zf.r. clyw, clew, clywe] . . Was by the gayler in the hous 
1 -leyd. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clowchyn, or clowe [v.r. 

glozmts, globus. 1483 Catk. Angl. 69 To wynde 
clovzysy glomerctre. 1340 R. Hyrde tr. Vi-ved Insir. Chr. 
Woman I. viii. (R.), What a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman . . for hir clewe or prayer hooke, to turne the 
cards, 1380 Baret A Iv., Clmi> bottome of thread. x688 R. 
’B.oi.M:E Armozzrjy m. 346/1 The Weavers Trough is that 
in which he puts his Clews of Yarn, 1866 R. Chambers 
J£ss. Sen n. 26 Clews and corks, .to roll along the floor. 
jdg. s6oi Shaks. All's Weill, iii. 188 If it be so, you haue 
wound a goodly^ clewe. 1645 Bp. Hall Peace Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. 1818 Scott Hri. 
Midi xxiv, There is aye a wimple in a lawyer’s clew. 1879 
Butcher & Lang Odyss. 9 When he had wound up the 
clew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 

1599 T, M[oufkt] Silkwormes 68 From out whose belly. . 
Whole clews of silk scarse half concocted, spring. 1616 
SuSFL. & MaRkh. Countr. Fanne 489 They grow madde 
vntill they be packed vp in their little clewes and bottomes. 
i6i^ Rowland Moufefs Theat. Jns. Ep. Ded., She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning of her clew of yarn. 

3. A ball of thread, which in various mytho- 
logical or legendary narratives (esp. that of Theseus 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of * threading ' a way through a labyrinth 
or maze ,* hence, in many more or less figurative 
applications : that which guides through a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty, intricate investigation, etc. 

1385 Chaucer Z. G. W. naxt Ariadne, By acleweoftwyn 
as he hath gon The same weye he may returne a-non flfob 
wynge alwey the thred as he hath come. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden ii. xx. (Rolls) II. 385 Laborinthus.. 5 if ’“'an 
wente bidet yn wih oute a clewe of jxrede, it were ful harde 
to finde a way out. 1494 Fab van l ccxxxviii, But comon 
fame tellyth, lastly the quene wanne to her [Rosamounde] 
by a clewe of threde, or sylke. 1588 Greene Metam. 
Wks. (Grbsart) IX. 28 No courteous Ariadne to giue them 
a clew of thread to draw them out of their miseries, c *620 
Fletcher & Mass. Trap Bamavelti. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. 
(1883) 11 . 210 The labourmthes of pollicie I have trod To 
find the clew of safetie. 1706 Addison Rosamond iii, Of 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower. With the clew 
in his power. 1785 Crabbe Newspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1833 Prescott 
Philip If, 1 . iL vii. 226 A clew for conducting the student 
tlirough more than one intricate negotiation. 

b. With the literal sense obscured ; An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight direction, a ^keyh See 
Clue, the prevalent spelling. 

17*4 Watts IV. 11 $ 7 For want of some clew [ed. 
18x3 clue}, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 1760 Sterne 
Serm. Vcrick ix. (1773J 41 With this clew, let us endeavour 
to unravel this character of Herod as here given. 1844 
Mozlev (1878) IL 36 This distinction gives us the clew 
to a good deal of Arnold’s language. *867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq,{tZrjfi) L App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the great puzzle. 

4. Used in reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are represented as spinning. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 198 Life, .may he comiiared to 
a clev/ of yame, such as the Poets faigned the Destinies to 
spin. X650 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 296 The old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding. « 1683 Oldham 
On Recov. Poet, Wks. (1686) 50 And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 237 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let’s be cheerful. 

6 . A thread or cord (in a series). 
atnoQ Dryden (j.), They see small clews draw vastest 
weights along, Not in their bulk, but in their order, strong, 

6 . The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the head-clew and foof-clew. 

1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge(i86p) 14 A hammock thrown 
over his shoulders . , the Clew hanging half way down his 
back. 1837 Marryat Dogfiend xxv, It was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smallbones's hammock. 

7. Naut. A lower comer of a square sail, or the 
aftmost comer of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
made fast the tacks and sheets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower yard, f To spread 
a large {full, small) clew : (of a square sail) to 
have the two lower corners of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; hence, to spread large (or small) 
canvas. From clew to earing : lit. the diagonal 
of a square sail ; fig. from bottom to top, ‘ from 
top to toe completely. 

1627^ Caft. Smith Seaman* s Gram, vii, 32 When the 
Saile is large and hath a good Clew, we say she spreds a 
large Clew, or spreds much Canuas. 1645 Bp, Ball 
Remed. Discontents 62 Having that large clew which they 
spread, expos'd to all windes. 1698 Capt. Langford in 


PMl, Trans. XX, 412 The Clews of the Sails I spik’d all 
down to the Timbers. *707 J. Harris Lex, TecJm., Clew 
of the Sail of a Ship is the lower Corner of it which reaches 
down to that Earing where the Tackles and Sheats are 
fastned. 1875 Bedford SailoPs PockeUbk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 
If weights be fastened to the clews, the boat’s drift will be 
much retarded, 

b, transf. The expanse of the wings (of a bird). 
s6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas, yob (1621) 946 Ts’t by thy 
wisdom that the Hawk doth mew, And to the southward 
spreads her winged clew ? 

8 . Clew up : an act of clewing up a sail ; fig. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

9. Comb. Clew-bottom, a bottom or reel to 
wind a clew on ; in quot.j^^. 

1737 OzELL RaBelais n. vii. II. 40 The dew-bottom of 
Theology. 

Clew, dial, form of Clow, sluice. 

Clew, clue (kb^), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To coil up into a ball. 

£ 1420 Chron. Filed. 885 pis blessud mayde clew^the up 
her leggus herre to. 18x8 Scott Leg. Montr. xiii, To lie 
. .clew’d up like a hurchin. i86oMAyNE "Kism Quadrupeds 
(1868) 165 The power of clueing themselves up h la hedgehog. 

2. To point out £ts by a clew or clue. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Worn. Pleased n. v, A woman might 
awake me, Direct, and clew me out the way to happinesse. 

3. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum ; or Oliver Cromwell (1672) 175 We have 
through these Labyrinths of his shifted Designs, now clued 
him to his lustful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4. Naut. To clew up', to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of sails) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
‘ goose-wings’. To clew down', to let down 
(sails) by the clews in unfurling them. Also absol. 

a. 174s P. Thomas yml. A nson*s Voy. 346 We with all man- 
ner of Expedition clew’d up and furM ner other Sails. 1834 
M. Scatr Cruise Midge{x86g) 161 We found it necessary to 
clew up every thing but the close reefed fore sail. 1840 R. 
Dana Be/, Mastv. 9 We had hardly time to haul down and 
clew up before it was upon us. Ibid,, We clewed down, 
and hauled out the reef-tackles again. 

ft. 176a Falconer Skipwr. ii. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sail, and by braces squared, t8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 75 
The sails were all clued up. 
h.fig. Cf.* wind up*. 

1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bh. Introd. 5 An afflicting 
malady, .which, .closed his valuable life, and clued up our 
arrangements. 

Clew, -e, obs. pa. t. of Claw v. 

Clewe, « cleue, obs. form of Cleave, CleveI. 
Clew- garnet, cine-. Natt/, [f. Clew sb. 
^ Garnet.] A tackle to * clew up ’ the ^ courses ’ 
or lower square-sails in furling ; cf. Clew-line. 
a* Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15 Clew gamits, 
tyes, martlits. 1627 — Seamaids Gram, 22 The Clew gar- 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saile, and from 
thence runnes in a blocke seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile close to 
the middle of the yard. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 366 We .. had our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses. 1884 Daily News 7 Oct. 
2A He went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

ft. 1762 Falconer Shipwr, ii. 165 Mann the clue-gametts, 
let the main-sheet fly. 1825 H. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 49 
The weighty Courses from their arms they cast, Cluegar- 
nets, Buntlines, for the present fast. 

Clewis, obs. pi. of Clbuch. 

Clew-Hue, cltie’-line. Naut, Also y ciu- 
ling. [f. Clew sb. Line.] A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn up in furling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the clew-garnets. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamaids Gram. v. 22 The clew line is 
the same to the top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maxne and foresailes. a 1642 Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts hl (1704) 329/2 He hears the 
Seamen cry. .haul home a Cluling. Anson’s Foy. i. x. 
08 Endeavouring to hand the toprsails, the clew-lines and 
hunt-lines broke. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. n. 196 Through 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run. 1882 Daily Tel. 
12 Sept. 2/2 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has been hoisted over your head. 

Cley(e, obs. form of Clay, Cleb. 

Oleyff, obs, f. Cliff, 

01eym(e, Cleymare, ohs, ff. Claim, Claimee. 
Cleyii(e, obs. form of Clean, 

Cleyngk, obs. form of Clink, Clench v. 
Gleynt, obs. pa. pple. of Clench 57 . 
tCley-staftjCleyk-staff. Ohs. [possibly f. 
cUy, Clee; but more prob. f. <r/^jyj^=»CLEBK,] A 
crook, a crozier. 

c X440 promp. PariK 80/1 OeystaflTe (2 MSS. & Pynson, 
Cleyke staflfe) cambuca. [Medulla Gram., Cambuca, a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid staf.] 

Cliack (kbi'ak). Sc. Also clya^jk. [Possibly 
a, Q&Cdto cliatkach (klf^jax) battle, because of 
the contest or struggle to have the * last cut ’.] 

The last armful of corn cut at harvest on any farm, 
the kirn-cut: called in the south of Scotland the 
*• maiden’, and in Northumberland the *kim-baby’ : 
cf.KiRNjA2 15,encQdiach-sheaf,cliack-night. 

x88o Gordon Bk. Chron. Keith 58 In getting * Cliack * a 
scramble was made to get the last handful of com to cut. 
1884 W. Garnie in Mod, Sc. Poets Ser. vn. 206 We spoke 
aboot the cliack nicht, 1889 Glasgow Her. 12 Aug. 9/1 The 


clyack sheaf is. .still occasionally to be seen hanging In fann 
kitchens above the fireplace, having a ribbon tied round it. 
tCliauntor. Obs.rare-^. A client. 

1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 400 [The attorners] conseilynge 
ther cliantors to vse eny fals accyons. 
t Clib, d. Obs, [Derivation uncertain : some 
think it related to next word.] ? Eager, sharp, keen. 

C1275 Duty Christians in O. E. Misc. (1872) 144 We 
schulde abute cristes lay beon yeornfulle and clybbe. c X290 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was noting clib to heom for-to 
a-sailli heom with wouj, Non more bane port-hound bat 
nei3 men geth I-nou5 . . A teie doggue is cHb I-nov5, wane 
man comez In is siste . . he is clibbest op-on heom bat arriet 
him with ston. 

Cli’feby, a. Obs. exc. dial. [The Cornwall 
Glossaries have clib to adhere ; in Cornwall and 
Devonshire clibby is * sticky, adhesive’; OE. had 
clibbor ‘adhesive, sticky’, related to clifiani 
Cleave z;.2] See quots, 

XS98 Herring’s Tayle (Nares'', Then clihbie ladder gainst 
his battered flanck he rears. 1876 Nares, Clibby, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. 1880 
E. ^ W. Cornwall Gloss., Clibby, adhesive, sticky. 

11 Clicks (kD]V). [Fr., pa. pfit.di clicker, var. of 
cliquer to click, applied by die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast : see Littre.] 

1, The French name for a stereotype block ; a 
cast or ‘ dab ’ ; applied esp. to a metal stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from. 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting a matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
cooling, called in English type-foundries ‘ dabbing ’. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi, (ed. 3) 95 A process for 
copyin;^, called in France clichee. 1850 Art. yrnl. 219 
Clichd is also applied to the French stereotype casts from 
woodcuts. 1868 C. Darwin in Life (1887) III. 87 Engel- 
mann has. .offered me cliches of the woodcuts. 

2. Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Diets.) 

Clieliy- white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tured at Clichy in France. Ure Diet. Arts ( 1875 '). 
CHck (klik), Also 7 klick. [Goes with 
Click v.\ q. v, ; cf. also Du. and Ger. klick ; OF. 
clique the ‘ tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a clack, such as is made by 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, etc. 

x6ii CoTGR., Niquet, a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers. 1772-84 Cook Voy.^ (1790) 1 . 241 When they 
cocked their firelocks, he [exclaim^]. .‘That all the locks 
made but one click X788 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peter 
io Tom Wks. 1812 I. 531 Whose fob. .Was quite a stranger 
to a Watch’s click, a 1845 Hood Tale Trumpet xiv, 'I'he 
click of the lifted latch. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. ^ Mere 
xiv. 1 15 The click of the stonechat perched on a boulder. 
1880 Froude Two Chiefs Dunboy xxvii. 414 A significant 
click caught the ear of both. . Sylvester had cocked a pistol. 

2. Mech, A piece of mechanism which makes 
this noise in acting ; esp. a. the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a ratchet-wheel, 
and so prevents it from turning backwards ; b. the 
catch for a lock or bolt, a latch (cf. Clicket). 

1738 Fitzgerald in Phil. Trans. L. 728 The click fixed 
on the frame stops the larger rochet. _ 18x9 Rees tycl. s. v. 
Lock (L.^, The third part of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the holt from being withdrawn. 
1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art (ed. Webster)!. 85 The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pass. 

3. A defect in a horse’s action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 
NX^ofig. 

x886 Pall Mall G, 10 Dec. 4/1 When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such a discovery . . is a 
serious click in their gallop. 

4. Zool, A name for the beetles of the family 
Elateridse, from the clicking sound with which 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
backs. Also click-beetle, 

1848 Hardy in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club. IL No. 6. 327 
They often fall on their backs, from which position they 
escape by a mechanism . . whicn , , causes them to rise with 
a jerk, accompanied with a snapping noise, whence they 
have been named ‘ clicks,’ or ‘ spring-jacks.’ 1881 White- 
head Hops 48 The wireworra, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the dick beetle. 

6 . A class of articulations occurring in certain 
languages of S. Africa, consisting of sharp non- 
vocal sounds formed by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in contact. Also Cluck. 

X857 Livingstone Trav. vi. 115 The Bamepela have 
adopted a click into their dialect. X883 R. N. Gust Mod. 
Lang. Africa II. xii. 300 It is generally, .supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
their neighbours the Hottentots. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 
786/1 The Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, the 
Hottentots four, and the Zulu-Kaffir three. 

6 . A smart, sudden blow, rap, or jerk, such as 
causes or suggests the sound described in sense i. 

X847-78 Halhwell, Click, a blow. East. 1874 Slang 
Diet., Click, a knock or blow. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss, 
(E. D. S.) s. V., I’ll gi' 'ee a click under the ear. 

7. attrib. and in Comb,, as click-beetle (see 4 ) ; 
click-iron, the iron detent of a ratchet-wheel 
(see 2 a) ; click-pnlley, a pulley with a click 


CLICK. 

(2 a) to prevent the sheave from running back ; 
click-wheel, a ratchet-wheel. 

1831 J- Holland Mann/. Metals I. 91 (Cabinet Cycl.) 
This chain , . contains towards the lower end a click iron. 
1^4 Knight Diet. Me$h.y Click/uUey^ Click-wkeel. 

8. Hence, or from the verb-stem, various redupli- 
cated expressions for recurring or successive sounds 
of the click type, Click-clack sb. and v. (dial. 
cHck'to-clackf clickety-clack')^ also applied to chatter- 
ing or prating. Also Click-click. 

1782 Miss Burney Cm7za (1783I I. iii. 41: The insignificant 
click-clack of modish conversation. 1808-79 Jamieson, 
uninterrupted loquacity. Housek, Words 

XIII. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
the numerous springs. 1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up 
a FI. xxxiii, Lady Lancaster cUck-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1. xi. 
17s At every stitch ‘ click-click ’ went the steel pins. 1875 
Miss Braddon Strange World III. i. 4 To hear the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. 
Glass. (E. D. S.) Clzckety-elach, the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens. 1^3 Besant Revolt o/Mazt vi. (1883) 
149 The steady click-click of the loom, 

Clielr, sh:^ [partly a variant of Clikk ; partly 
the stem of Click used as sb. and in cotnb^ 

1. = Glee K, hook. 2 . (See quot.) 

1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. (E, D. S.) Clicks a familiar term 
amongst miners for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 Hztddersf. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clicks^ the 
hooks used for moving packs of wool. 

3 . The act of clicking ; a jerk with a deck or hook. 
i88fi Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4/2 When a fish is seen the hooks 

are simply thrown beyond it, and . . a sharp * click ' usually 
sends them into the soft under parts of the fish. 

4 . A manoeuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
sary’s foot is sharply knocked off the ground. 

[Cf. 1611 CoTGR., Clmquetf as Cliquet; also, a certaine 
tricke in wrestlinjp;.] 1873 Daily JDews'st May, Graham is 
said to be one of the best men in England for the click.. 
Putting on the click, however . . he brought Mein down. 
1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 The young champion, .admin- 
istered the inside click. 

5 . Comb, click-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
fish ; a deck. 

1833 Bewick Mem. 36 What He could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4/2 Poaching with click-hooks. 

Click (klik), z'.l [Found only since i6th c. : it 
agrees in form and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
Mikken ; also partly in sense with OF. cliquer 
(Cotgr.). How far these are connected is uncer- 
tain ; the word is of echoic origin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stand 
in ablaut relation to clacks as expressing a thinner 
and lighter sound; cf. chipt c/iap, cUp^ dap, 
dink, dank.'] 

1 . intr. To make the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Click sb.'^ i. 

x$tx Cotgr., Cliquer, to clacke, clap, clatter, clicke it. 
a X&&Z {see Clicking ppl. a.} 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Frid. 
loi The solemn death-watch click'd the hour she died. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 302 It clicks as if it was 
walking in pattens. X853 Kane Grimiell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 
287 The ice sounded .. like some one hammering a nail 
against the ship’s side, clicking at regular intervals. 

b, with object of result. 

18x9 Crabbe T. of Hall x. Wks. 1834 VI. 236 Who would 
bear his chains And hear them clicking every wretched 
hour, a 1832 — Posik. T. Wks. VI 11. 17 The clock that 
both by night and day Click'd the short moments. 

c. Of a horse : see Click sb.^ 3. 

1713 Land, Gaz, No. 5x70/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace. 

2 . trans. To strike with this noise; to cause 
(anything) to make such a noise. 

1^1 T. Lovell Dial. Dancing, He trips her toe, and 
clicks her cheek, to show what he doth crave. x6oS B. 
JoNsoN Sejanus ii. xi, Jove ..at the stroke click’d all his 
marble thumbs. i6S4 OkTsovi Pleas. Notes iii. viii. 124 
Humble your selves, and click your Chains to th' ground. 
1830 Marry at King's Own xxxw. They .. clicked their 
glasses together. 1830 Tennyson Owl, Merry milkmaids 
click the latch. ■ ■ 

3 . tedin. To rule with a machine pen, the wheel 
of which clicks. 

^xBS^Mng. Meek. 5 Nov. ififi/r This operation of clicking 
[i, e, ruling the pattern on paper] is the really curious part 
of the manufacture [of tartan woodwork.] ibid. 166/3 He 
‘clicks’ his pen to the first white line Over sheet after 
sheet he clicks away.' . ■ 

CHci: (klik), v.^ Chiefly dial [A variant of 
Cleek with shortened vowel : cf. sick « ME. seke, 
wick, in Spenser weeks, etc. Phonetically, it 
might also be the northern form of Glitch.] trans. 
(rarely 2#/n) To clutch, snatch, seize, lay hold of; 

, 's^Cleek. ' Also." with' 2^/. ■ ' ■ 

1674 Ray K. C. Words, Klick up, to catch up, celeriier 
corripere. 1691 Ibid., Click, arrijpere. C1690 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Click, to snatch. ‘ I have Clickt the Nab 
from the Cull,’ I whipt the Hat from the^ Man's Head. 
X716 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 353 The Vicar. .Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. Ibid. iv. 397 (D.) ‘I take 'em, to pre- 
vent abuses/ Cants he, and then the Crucifix And Chalice 
from the Altar clicks, 1788 W, Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.l Click, to snatch hastily or rudely. 1765 Kniv. 
Mag. XXXVII. 40/1, I dik'd a fancy £0 you. 1863 Mrs, 
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Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Click hold of him, 1877 E. Pea- 
cock N. W. Line. Gloss., Click, to snatch . . Mud is said 
to click up when it adheres in large flakes to the feet. 
fig. x68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 283 To disarm my 
Antagonist of several Arguments that he clicks up. 

Click, obs. form of Clique. 

Clicker I (kli-koi), [f. Click v.^ + -er.] 

1 . One who or that which clicks ; a horse that | 
clicks in trotting. 

Old Lincolnsh. Song, * Howden Fair* (JSI. «f- Q, Ser. 
vri. V. 345) Some for panting scarce could draw, Ana there 
were clickers too, I knaw, 

2 . Techn. One who rules with a machine-pen, 
the wheel of which clicks. Cf. Click v.^ 3. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166/1 The clickers are those 
who rule the tartan pattern on [tartan woodwork.] 

3 . Comb, clicker-liole, the valve-hole of bellows. 

1833 J. B ADCOCK Dozn. Amusem. 69 The clicker-hole of 
the . .pair of bellows. 

Cll'cker [Sense i is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to Click and 5^.^] 

1 . slang. A shop-keeper’s tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker’s ; cf. next sense.) 

c 1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crmi, Clicker, the Shoe-maker’s 
J ourneyman or Servant, that cuts out all the work, and stands 
at or walks before the door, and sales * What d’ ye lack, sir ? 
What d' ye buy, madam '? 1719 D'Urfey Pills V, 242 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. 173X-1800 Bailey, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers. 17SS-78 Johnson, Clicker, a low word for the 
servant of a salesman who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers. 1873 Slang Did., Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2 . A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the leather 
for boots and shoes, and gives it out to the workmen. 

1690 [see sense i]. 1808 Ann. Reg. Chron. 122 A young 

man . . who was what is termed a clicker, or foreman to a 
boot and shoemaker. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
403 One man . . does nought but cut and give out work — he is 
the ‘ cliquer'. 

3 . Printing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the * copy * among 
the others, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes up the bill. 
(App. introduced between 1770 and 1808.) 

x8o8 Stowe R Printer's Gram. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. 1875 
Ure Did. Arts HI. 640 The MS. . . is then handed to a 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of compositors. 1885 Scotsman 26 Aug. 3/6 Compositor— • 
First-class clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence Cli*ckersMp (sense 3). 

1882 Standard x Dec. 8/4 Overseership or Clickership 
required by good practical Printer. 

Clicket (kli'ket), sb. Obs. exc. dial Forms : 

4 eliket(t, kleket, 4-5 clyket(t, 4-6 cleket, 5 
clekyt, b cliokette, clycket, (kliket, clycked), 

7 cligtiet, 6- clicket. [a. OF, cliquet^ which ap- 
pears to have had most of the Eng. senses; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sense i ; also Du Cange ^ diquetus 
pessulus versatilis, loquet alias cliquet ’ ; Cotgr. 
cliquet * the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazars clicket or clapper ’ ; mod.F. cliquet.] 

1 . The latch of a gate or door. Still dial. 

[<*1300 W. DE Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 170 Par 
cliket k cerure [gloss. lacche and hok] Ert la mesoun le 
plus sure.] <?I335 E. E. AUlt. P. B. 858 He went forthe 
at \f€s wyket, and waft hit hym after, Jxat a clyket hit c%t 
clos hym byhynde. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. vin. 252 'To 
openen and vndo J>e hye 3ate . . Hue haj? a keye and a 
clyket. ri43S Yoc. m’Wr.-Wulcker66BHecseAfcula, clykyt 
XS30 Palsgr. 206/1 Clycket of a dore, clicquetie. i88x 
Skropsh. Word-bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate. 

f 2. A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 
a clapper : cf. 4.) Ohs. 

€ 13^ Chaucer Merck. T. 802 lanuarle . . Wol no wight 
suflren here the keye Saue he hym self for of the smale 
wyket He baar alwey of siluer a Clyket. .With which whan 
J?at hym leste he it vnshette. Ibid. 873 This fresshe May . . In 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket.. And Damyan. .The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 210 He 
smytethe on the Gardyn with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he holdethe in his bond [?mistransl. : the Fr, is ‘sonne une 
clokette d’argent’, the other Eng. transl, ‘knylles a lytill 
bell of siluer pat he base in his hand ']. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 
82/1 Clykett, clitorium, clavicula. 1483 Cath. Angl. 66/1 
A clekett, clauis. 1379 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Skeph. Cal. 
May 231 Clincke, a keyhole : Whose diminutiue is clicket, 
vsed of Chaucer for a Key. 

1 3 . A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that fastens 
anything by falling or springing into position. Obs. 

I 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 401 Thair ledderis . . maid a clap, 
quixen the cleket Wes festnyt fast in the kyrnell. Ibid. xvn. 
674 In hye he gert draw the cleket [of a military engine] 
And smertly swappit out the stane. 

f 4 . A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
a. A clapper or rattle carried by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England. 

161 X Cotgr., CUquetie a clicket, or clapper; such as 
Lazers carrie about with them. 1634 T. J ohnson tr. Parey's 
Chirurg. xxv. xviii. {1678) 606 Cliquets. .have two or three 
little pieces of boards so fastned together with leather, that 
they will make a great noise. Ibid., Cliquets, where-with 
he would ever now and then make a great noise. 1737 
OzELL Rabelais u. xyx. Such a Noise as the Lepers of 
Brittany use to do with their clappering Clickets. 

"b. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 
16x1 Cotgr., Ctkquettes, clickets ; or flat bones, where- 


CLIENT. 

with a prittie ratling noise is made. Hence 1636-81 in 
Blount Glossogr. ; and 1692 Coles. 

c. Jig. A chattering tongue. Cf. Cla.ppee. 

^ 161 X Cotgr. s. v. Bourse, A tailing huswife, whose Clicket 
is euer wagging. 

5 . Applied to a valve or lid that shuts with a 
click, and various other articles ; see quots. 

z:i4So Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 573 Clitella, a cliket, or a 
forsere. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clicket, a large 
wooden salt-box, with a sloping lid, on hinges, and made 
to hang against the wall 1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. 
Word-bk., Clicket, the valve of a pump, 

6 . In the following it is supposed by some to 
mean a she-fox ; cf. Clicket v. 

ZZX300 MS. Cod. Galba E. ix. If, no (Halliw.) [A good 
horse is] Tayled as fox, Comly as a kyng, Nekkyd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd as a kliket. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as clioket-gate, a gate 
with a latch, a wicket ; f clicket-key, a key for 
a t clicket-lock or latch-lock. 

axSzS Skf.lton Bowge'Courte 37% Lytell prety Cate, How 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate. 1637 Reeve God's 
Plea 69 The Spirit entred by the eare . , the clicket-gate of 
conversion, c 1524 Ckurchw. Acc, Si. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 1 19, 5 plate lockes with * Cleket keyes, 1439 
Acc. All Souls Oxford in Rogers Agric. ^ Pr. HI- 552/1, 
27 clicket locks each with 3 keys. 1327 Lane. Wills 1 . 
31 The cofur w* the cleket lok. 

Clicket (kli'ket), V. For forms see sb. [f. 
Clicket sb. : cf. F. cliqueter to make a clicking 
noise;] Hence Oli'cketing vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

\. trans. To latch or lock. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vt. 103 l?e dore l-closet I-kei^et and 
I-kliketed [1377 clicketed] to [kepe] J?®route. 

2 . intr. To chatter. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 169 With hir that will clicket 
make daunger to cope, least quickly hir wicket seeme easie 
to ope. i6xx Cotgr., CUqtiettement, a clickettiug, clatter- 
ing, clapping, clacking ; chattering, a 1825 Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia, Clicket, to chatter. 

3 . Of the fox ; To be in heat, to copulate. Also 
transf. (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

*575 Turberv. Veneris 189 When a bytche foxe goetb on 
clycqueting . . she cryeth with a hollowe voyce like unto the 
howling of a' raadde dogge. Ibid. Ixxv. 363 The Wolfe 
goeth on clicketing in Februarjr. x6x6 Fletcher 
Lieutenant n. iv, Must ye be clicketing? 1629 Massinger 
Picture iii. iv. a 1639 Cleveland Cotmt. Com. Man (1677) 
101. 1870 Gd. Words May 312 A sudden bark, .exactly like 
that of a clicketting fox. 1881 J. Payne 1001 Nights I. 3. 

ClicMng (kli'kiq), vbl sb. [f. Click z'.i+-ikg 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Click : a. gen. 

1781 CowPER Hope 104 Conversation . . Grows drowsy, as 
the clicking of a clock. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. vix. (1879) 
X38 A low note, like the clicking together of two small 
stones. x8s8 Longf. M. Siandish v. 3 Clangingand click- 
ing of arms, and the order imperative, ‘ Forward I' 
b. of a horse. 

X83X Youatt Horse xix, (1847) sg3 A singular species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or Clicking. 

Clicking (kli'kig ) , ppl a. That clicks. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Ep.w. vii.(i686^ 78 The little 

clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. x868 Whitman Sel. 
Poems 151 Yon Hottentot with clicking palate, 1870 
Morris Ecu Par. iv.xxx The clicking loom's sharp noise. 
Clic^ky (kli'ki), a. [f. Click .yA + -y 1 .] Abound- 
ing in clicks (said of a language). 

1^2 Century Mag. XXV. 195 All sorts of words in their 
strange dicky language. 

Gliders, dial. var. of Clithees. 

Cliefe, obs. form of Clef. 

Cliency (.klor&si). rare. [ad. late L. clientia 
‘refugium, protectio* (Du Cange), f. cUent-em.] 
The state or condition of a client- 
1660 Hexham Dutch Did., Kalanterie, Cliencie, or 
Frendship. 1864 in Webster. 

Oliexit (klai'ent). Forms ; 4-7 clyent, 6 
cliant, 6-7 clyant, 4- client, [ad. L. c liens, 
clUnt-em (also in i6th c. Fr. client), earlier cluens, 
ppl. sb. from cluere, cluere to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ‘ one who is at the call of’ his patron.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A plebeian under the patronage 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
{patronus), who was bound, in return for certain 
services, to protect his client’s life and interests. 

XSS7 Barclay's fugurth 28 Noble men . . hauyn|r 

mani clyentes and sei-uantes retayaed with them. is6x T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. ii. 167 How should the patrone 
condemne hisbwne clientes? 1647 R. Stapylton yzwenal 
T4 The client ..was bound by law to contribute towards 
their patrons assessements, and the marriages of his 
daughters. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. ii. 133 Assassinated 
, .by Pompey's clients. 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. ii. ii. 

2 . gen. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependant. Sometimes ap- 
plied to one who pays constant court to an influen- 
tial person as patron ; a ‘hanger-on’ ; also, to the 
vassals or retainers of the middle ages. 

*393 Gower Con/. I, 284 As he [love] is blinde him self, 

1 right so He maketh his client blinde also. (2x400-50 
A lexander 3195 First cald I 50W my clyentis )?at now I call 
I lordis. 1368 Grafton Chron, John II, 109 The King was 
miserably compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome . . and as 
his client, vassall, feodary, and tenant, to receyve it of him 
againe. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3). Vassal, slaue, 
clyant. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 49 Tf» x We are ve:^ Curious 
to observe the Behaviour of great Men and their Clients. 
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■ CItIEKTA 0 E. 

' 1S41-4 "EMmsom 'Ess.- Seif-Meiiame WIc.s. (Bolsn^ I. a$ Tos- . 
terity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients, 
b. Art adherent or follower of a master. 

14S0 Cajpgrave 233 This Cardinal , . fled oiite of 

Rome with his clientis. s668 Culpepper 11. 

viii., I z4, The Doetdn of Galen and his. Clients. .. 

e-M ■■■ ■■ ■ 

. i6oS~ii Bp. Hall Occ/ts. Medit. (1851) 60 These flowers 
ITulips, etc.] m-e trac clients of the sun . . in the moraing, 
.they welcome his rising . . and at noon are fully displayed, 
in a free acknowledgment of his bounty. 

3 . Spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law ; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads. 

^ 1413 Lydg, Pilgr. SomU iii. rv!, (1483) 53 ¥e woM putte 
your clyentes at the more cost in fyllynge of youre pourses. 
1474 Caxton Ckesse 27 Pletyng of a cause for his client. 
-*5^ Greene Art Contty-catck. x When the clients are | 
come froin Westminster hall. 15^ Barckley ; 

V. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counsellers, ’ 
their clyents. 1603 Shaks. i. ii 109 Good Coun- 

sellors lacke no Clients. 1768 Blackstone Owziwz. HI. 28. ^ 
1781 CowPER Charity 312 1 tie poor thy clients and Heaven's ; 
smile thy fee. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. 106 Our 
clients arelhree millions of Christian slaves. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight i. 11 The lawyers haVe a saying that ‘ the man 
who plead.s his own case has a fool for a client *. 
b. One who has a spiritual advocate. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Pref., They .. solicitous for us their 
dearest cHentes, incessantly intercede before Christ’s Divine 
Majestie. 1857 , 1 ** Segneri {titled The Devout Client of 
Mary rnstriicted in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4 . gm. A person who employs the services of a 
^professional , or bu.smess man in any branch of 
business, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
sional capacity; a customer. (In earlier use jTg. 
from I or 2 ; now 

i6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 6 When .she [Marina] should do 
for clients her fitment, .she has me her quirks^ her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismtis n, 
(ed. 2) 31 The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
1873 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. iii. 38 Clients .. of the 
money-borrowing order. 1884 Chr. C&mmonw. 28 Feb. 
463/3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of medimval 
voluminousness command many clients among popular . . 
readers. 1889 Star 2 Sept. 4/3 The owner of Oxeye. . a turf 
telegraphi.st. .sent out tni.s hor.se to all his clients. 

• CliexLtage (kbi-entedj), [f. prec. + -age.] 

1 . collect. A body of clients ; following, clientele. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard TextSy N. T. 40 With them which 
were of the faction and clientage of Herod. 1873 Freeman 
, Compeer, Fdliiics 261 The lowly clientage of the Roman 
Patrician. i88a Masson in M aevz. Mag, X LV. 251 Jeffrey's 
more narrow-laced clientage of the blue-and-yellow. 

2 . The relation of a client to his patron. 

■ i86r Gollw. Smith Irish Hist. 20 Traces of the cognate 
mstitution of the Clan are seen in the Roman clientage. 
1864 Burton ScotAbr, L i.24 Protected in a sort of client- 
age by one of the princes of the blood. 

CHe^ntal (klsiemtal). mm [f. as prec. + -al.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 
1656 Blount Cliefitaif ol ox belonging to a 

dient. 1757 Abridgm. En^, Hist. Wks. 1842 II. , 

514 A dependent and Cliental relation. i 85 i Dickens Gt. 
Expect. 1 1 . s, I .sat down in the eliental chair placed over 
against -Mr. Jaggers'S’chair.', 

f B. jA Following, clientele. Ohs. 

1581 in Chambers Jpom, Ann. Scot. 1 . 143 He wha . . had 
maist gear, friendship* and cliental, had nane to speak a 
word for him that day, 

t Clientary, a- Ohs. rare-\ = prec. 

1632 C. Downing State Eceles. Kingd. (1634) 99 The 
first that robbed the Clergie. .by giving Clientary tythes . . 
to his foIlowers- 

' t Cli'eXLted, ppl. a. Furnished with clients. 

1602 Carew Cornmall 4 b. The worst conditioned, and 
least cliented Petiuoguers. 1609 G. Benson Serm. 24 
Dmnkennesse and wantonnesse, are lietter cliented vpon - 
the Sabboth clay then the Ministei's of Gods word. 

. Clientelage (kbientf 'lecl5), [f. CuifiNTELE or 
L. clientela -h - agtE.'] 1 . == Clientage 2. 

1832 _tr. SismondVs ItaL Rep. viii. 1S7 With the same ; 
enthusiasm and spirit of clientelage. 

2 . A body of retainers or followers. 

^ 1879 Tourgee Fool's Err. xxi. 124 Every family there has 
its clientelage. .who rally to its lead as quickly, .as the old ' 
.Scottish clansmen. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance Mo‘ \ 
quis xiv. iS5 [These] form his admiring clientelage. 

, t ClienteTary, a, and sh. Ohs. [f. Clientele 
+ -ABY. There is no L. clieitteldrius.l 

A. adp. Of or pertaining to a clientele. 

1643^ Prynne^'c’va Power Pari. App. 167 So as the cliente- 
lary right be alwayes retained. 

B. sb. A member of a clientele ; a cHent- 

1634 L’Estrange Chas. I (16551 in The lesuites. .are the 
profest clientelaries and vassals of the Catholique King. 

Clientele (kbientf-l, -te*l). Also 8-9 -el, 9 
-elle, and in Fr. form clientdl©. [ad. L. cUentela 
the relation of client, clientship, a body of clients, , 
f. cUent-em Client. This seems to have been 
taken immediately from Latin in the 16th c., to 
have become obs. in the 17th iit is noted as Ohs, 
in Webster 1864), and to have been re-adopted 
from French in the middle of the 19th, in sense 3; 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr.] 

■f 1 . The relation, position, or status of a client ; 
clientship. Ohs. 

161X B. Catiline in. viii. 123 Vargunteius. .under 

the pretext of clientele And visitation, with tlie morning 


haile. Will be admitted. 1654 L’Estrange / (1655) 

126 Redeeined from the Clientele and Vassallage of the 
Nobility.' 1873 N. A^ner. Rev.Ciph, 456 From the very 
exaggeration of the aristocratic regime. . . .there rose an in- 
stitution, the clienteh 

t b. Protection of clients, patronage. Obs. 

i6ri (^DftVAT It . . enioyeth great peace vnder 

their sacred clientele and protection, a 166a Heyun Hist. 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor. 169a Coles, Clientele. 

2. A body of clients or dependants ; all who are 
under the patronage and protection of any person ; 
a body of professed adherents ; a following. 

1563-87 Foxe a. M. (X596) 246/x So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele m the churches of France, than 
of the proper inhabitants of the land. 1649 Hall Cases 
Came. iv. vL (1654) 347 Those of the Roman Clientele are 
not more: careful. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. {xZ6$) 1 . 1. 7 
The clientele of some patrician house. 

b. wlth^/. 

1721-66 Bailey, CUenteUy persons under Protection or 
Vassallage. 

S. Now often applied (as in Fr.) to the whole 
professional connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as ‘ the clientele of a theatre etc. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 June, The enterprising commercial 
classes of the North, .have despatched, .merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clientelle 
there. 1880 A ilantic Mag. Sept. 306 The clientele of Snel- 
ling’s bar-room. xZ^z Med. Temp, jfrnl.^ I. 50 The. .high 
esteem in which he is held by his extensive clientele. 
Hence f CLienteTed tz., having a clientele. 
t&f^Acc. Anglesea (1860)49 These that glory to see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. ^ 

Cli* 61 ltess. rao'e. [see -ess.] A female client. 

' iEncycl. Dkt. cites Middleton.) 

Clieutless (klai'entl^s), a. Without clients. 
1885 J. D. Philbrick City School Sysi. U. S, 14 Patient- 
less doctors and clientless lawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev. 19 Jan. 
68 1 Clientle.ss solicitors and brieftes.s counsel, 
ciientry (Idiai’entri). [f. Client - h -BY.] The 
relation of clients ; a body of clients. 

1594 Nashe Unfori. Trav. 59 None cared for couetous 
clientrie. 1654 R, Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 130 A 
sordid part, .of their own clientry, 1835 Keightley Hist. 
Rome an. 201 Many of their [patriciani bouses seem to have 
died off ; whose clientry mostly joined the plebs. 
ClieiitsliiB (kbrentnjip). [see -ship.] State or 
relation of a client : the correlative od fatronage. 

1649 C. Walker Hist Indep. 11, 145 Their Nomencla- 
tors, their Prehensations, Invitations, Clientships. 1697 
Dryden Virgil Patronage and Clientship always 

descended from the Fathers to the Sons. 1878 Seeley Stein 
I. 2c8 a numberof middle States, .were attached to France 
in a condition of clientship. 

Cl® (.klif). Forms : 1-7 clif, 3 clef, 4-5 elife, 
cljrffle, clyf(e, (4 kliflfe, klyffe, klyfe, 5 oleyff), 
4-7 elike, 7~ clife 2-6 (properly dative) cHue, 
pi. (i cleofoi, olifu.), 2-€ Clines, (clyu.es),, 3--4 
eliueii, dyuien. Also 5-9 Clift. [OE-r/^neut., 
pi. orig. (with u fracture of t) = OS. 
kWdMXSx., LG. cHD clef^ MDu. dify clef, pi. 

Du. cUf\ OmS. kleb, ON, M/:-OTeut. 
ho-{ni). The early ME. forms were sing. nom. cUf^ 
gen. cltveSj dat. clzm, pi. dives; levelling gave also 
nom. sing, see below), and pi. dz^es^ whence 
mod. d^s. On the type or the original ^l. ckofu, 
there arose also a sing, ckqff whence defy deef defe^ 
mod. Cleve, Cleeve, q.v. In 15 th c., cliff 
confused 'with original form of Cleft, and 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the i 6 the, : this 
is still dialectal and vulgar ; see Clift.] 

1. A perpendicular or steep face of rock of con- 
siderable height. Usually implying that the strata 
are broken and exposed in section ; an escarpment. 

854 Charter AEthelwalfm Cod. Dipl. Y. 105 Of Wulfheres 
cumbe on Wulfheres clif. 1205 Xay. 1926 Nu & seuer 
mare haue^ fjut clif [la^S clef] |>are nome on aciche leode. 

1300 E. E, Psalter cxm[i]. 8 Khffes[L. r7£pem]in welles of 
watros to gane. A Hit F. A. 74 Duhhed wern 

alle |>o downez sydezWith crystal Myffez. C1340 
M. 17590 (baud MS.) Hym to seche in dyne & clow. 
? a 1400 Marts Arth. 2013 He hade . . for-sett . . Eothe the 
clewezand the cl y fez with dene mene of armez \ihid. 2019 
deyffez]. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C W3 A moun- 
tayne of highnes maruelous. With pendant cliffes of stones 
harde as fient. Milton P. L. vrr. 424 There the Eagle 

and the Stork Qn (jliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi yoiem. France I. 38 Goats . . clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon. 1837 Fenny CycL VIL 12 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a chasm, extending across 
one of the highest ridges of the Mendip Hills. 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicular face of 
rock on the seashore, or (less usually) overhanging 
a lake or river. 

a. a xooo Andreas 310 (Gr.) Ofer cald cleofu ceoles neosan. 
c 1325 E. E. Alia. P, A- r59 , 1 $63 by-jonde Jmt myry mere 
A crystal dyffe ful relusaunt. 1^7 Trevisa Descr. Brit 
(Caxton) 4 Whan shipmen passen the next clyf of that londe. 
IS93 Shaks. 2 Hen., F/, in. ii rot As farre as I could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs hacke. 1605 — Lear iv. L 76. x6os Yerstegan Dec, 
Jntell, iv. (1628) 99 The cut off or broken mountaines on the 
sea sides, are more rightly and properly called difs, then by 
the name of rocks or hills. 1709 Addison T oiler lAo. 117 
F 6 Diverting our selves upon the Top of the Cliff with, the 
Prospect of the Sea. 1793 WoRpsw. 204 The 

wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline. 1S79 Froude 


xyi. 263 The white cliffs which could be seen from 
Calais. The Wyndcliff towers above the Wye. 

B. sing. cUve (properly dative), pi. dives. (The , 

Elizabethan archaists made it r/Jw.?.) i 

1:1205 Lay. 21807 per heo leieien jeond ha cHues. Ibid. 

32217 Reond eludes ^ ^eond diueiien. c 1300 Cursor M. 1856 
(Gott.),Oft wend hat har schip suld riue wid wind or wawe or 
dintor cliue. c 1320 Sir Penes 2278 Him to a castel hai ban 
idriue, ]?at stant be h© se vpon a cHue. a 1541 Wyatt 'The 
faithful Imergivethy etc.^ Poet. IVks. 57 To seek each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the dive. 

Turberv. Myrr. Fall Pride (R .) Whome forceth he by 

surge of seas into Charybdescliues[rmr-W.driues]? 1587 

Myrr. Mag.^ Albanact xliii, At length the shyning Albion 
dyues did feede Their gazing eyes. 

t 2, (Extension of i b) : Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake ; shore, coast, strand. Ohs. 

a xooo Beo^vulf hieGeata clifu ongtan meahton. 

c 1320 Sir Bettes 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wilde 
se was. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) L 45 From he dyue 
of occean (littare oceani\ in Ethiopia Ibid. I. 65 tMatz.) 

In he west clif [in occidentali littore} of litel Bretayne; 
xjgg _ Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixvi. (1495) 282 Serpentes . . 
whyche ben nyghe dyffes and bankes of water.s.^ 1480 
Caxton 3 White rockes ahoute the cliues of 

the see. 1600 Tourneur Author to Bk., 0 

were thy margents cliffes of itching lust ^ 

3. A steep slope, a declivity, a hill ; = Cleve 3 . 

(In Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivated escarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense mediaaval etymologists naturally identified 
dive with L. clivus^ with which it had no connexion,] 
a 1200 Moral Ode 347 To-5eanes be cliue asean l;e he^e 
hulle. € 1200 Trin Coll. Horn. 37 Hwile uppen cliues and 
hwile in h® dales. C1300 K. Alis. 5429 The ©there part 
away hy dryuen Into dales and into clyuen, c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hmb. xii. 278 Nor cly ves ther humoure is not excluse. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Clyffe or an hylle [1499 clefe of an 
hyllj, declivtim. 1483 Caih. Angl. 67 A Cliffe, dimts. 1632 
Le Grys Velleius 66 Running downe the cliffe of the Capi- 
toll. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. IL 165 The base of the 
Cliff line of hills. 1870 Dasent Annals Yi\. 205 We went 
straight up the dive— the slope that leads through the 
Propylsea. 

4. The strata of rock l^dng above or between 
coal seams. 

1676 Beaumont in Phil, Trans. XI. 732 All the difts in 
some Mines are made up of these Stone-plants. 1719 
Strachey Strata CoalM. ibid. XXX. 968 The Cliff .. is 
dark or blackish Rode, and always keeps its regular Course 
as the Coal does, lying obliquely over it.^ 1721 Bradley 
Philos, Acc. Wks. Nat. 7 A dark or blackish Rock, %vhich t 

they call the Coal Clives. .The Cliff over this Vein is varie- | 

gated with Cockle Shells and Fern Branches. I 

6 . Comb.yEs cliff-dweller J face , -side, szcrallew; 
cliff-chafed, -girdled, -like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
cliff-pink, the Cheddar Pink, Dianthus cvesius. 

1839-48 Bailey Festus xxvii. 327 A *diff-chafed sea- 1884 
Ckcimb. JmL 19 Jan. 40)2 The houses of the *cliff-dwellers,. 

1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 203 ■*^CIiff-girdled lakes. 185$ 

Emerson Eng. Traits, xst Visit Eng. Wks, (Bohn) II. 6 
(^rlyle . .was tall and gaunt, with a ■*cliff-like brow. 1884 
Miller PlanUn., *Cliff-pink, or Cleve-pink, Diantkus cee- 
sius. 1886 Rudyard Kipling Departm. Ditties (ed. 2) 62 
The hawk nests on the *cliffsiae. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. 

Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 The rock-Tinhoos still dwell 
in caves, like *diff-swal!ows. 1819 Byron yuan. 11. cviii, 

Before the entrance of a ^cliff-worn cave. 

Cliff, -e, obs. form of Clef 
Cliffed (klift) fppl a. Having cliffs. 

xd^ Kane GrinnellExp. xix. (1856) 149 The ice-plain 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed shore, 

differ. rare. [Cf. Cliffing.] A cliff-climber. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. lY. 4^ There are very few spots 
where even an accomplished differ could scale these heights, 

■f Cliffery, a. Ohs. [app. £ dive, obs. form of 
Cleave ; cf. slippery, and dial. sUepryl\ ? Fissile. 

^7S7 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another mineral, 
that the miners call blaes .. a differy stratum of a blueish 
colour, that often lies both above and below the coal. 

vhl. sh. rare. [f. assumed vb. 

-h-iN&i.] The climbing of cliffs (as a pursuit). 

186a Ansted C^/zww^/ / x/. i. iv. (ed: 2) 64 The ordinary 
difficulties of cliffing. 82 Not accustomed to diffing. 

dlffsman. [£ chff^s, genitive of Cliff sh. h 
Man.] One skilled in cliff-climbing. 

1863. C A. Johns Home Walks 58 The rambling cHffsman 
. .reaches at last a sudden re-entering angle in the cliff. 

Clij^ t^li'fi), a. [f. Cuff h- -y.] tiaving cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

1538 Leland Itin. IV. 49 The Shore is cliffy. 1598 Dray- 
ton Heroic. Ep. (1748^ 122 Calais.. In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands.^ 1635 PAgitt Ckristianogr. i. (1646) 9 The 
Sea coasts being generally diffie and inacce-ssible. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 1. 105 Ev'n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur. i860 Tyndall Glac.. i. § 9. 6r A mountain basin , . 
bounded all round by a grand and cliffy rim. 

Clift, shl^ The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sb, now usually made Cleft, q. v, 

Clift (klift), sh.^ [A by-form of Cliff, due to 
confusion between that word and dffl, Cleft, a 
fissure. Exceedingly common in i 6 -i 8 th c., and 
used by some writers in the 19 th c,] ■« Cliff (in 
its various applications). 

c 1385 Ch aucer L. G. W. 1493 Hipsiphile 4 Medea, This 
I'ady rombith by the dift to pleye. 1567 Drant Horace 
Ep. xiii. E iij, Through cHftes XL. per clvvos\ & fiuddes. 

1586 Marlowe xst Pt Tamburl. i. li, We will walk upon 
the lofty cliftes, 1624 Cart. Smith Fz>jg7V/z<2 in. vi. 62 High 
white clay clifts. 1719 De Foe i. 'iiL 52, 1 clamber’d 

up the Clifts of the Shore, xjS^ Gentl. Mag. XXYl. 507 
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The perpendicular side of Chalk Clifts, a: 1822 Shelley 
Scenes fr. Faust Wks. 704 How, clift by clift, rocks bend 
and lift Their frowning foreheads as we go. 1832 Mar- 
kYAT N. Forster ii, A high land, which terminated in a 
precipitous clift. 

Cliffe, -ed, -ing : see Cleft-. 

; Cli'ftjs tz-i [£ Cltft + -y,] Cliffy. j 

1589 Fleming Virg, Georg, i, 5 From lofty brow Of steep ' 
and cliftie passages [cleere] water [gliding downe], 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 332 In a clifty Creeke close by the sea 
side, a 15^98 Pennant iL.), The rocks, .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed, 1887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 56 Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

Ohs. Of uncertain origin and 
meaning : in qnots. 1647, 1^86, it might be from 
clive^ Cleave v.'^ = adherent, clinging ; Jamieson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action ; (fuel) which is easily kindled and 
bums briskly ’ ; Hailiweli says ‘ lively, active *. 

[LG. dialects have duftig^ clUchtig^ nearly in sense of 
‘clever’.] 

1570 Levins Ill Clifty, 1647 Com- 

fnomo. Ballads The prentices are gallant blades, 

and to the king are clifty ; But the lord mair and aldermen 
are scarce so wise as thrifty. 1686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. 
Disc. 70 A couple of knights. .Ciamb up the shrouds.. And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 

Clight, obs. pa- pple. and pa. t. of Clitoh v, 
t Clightting, ^bl. sb. Obs. [This, with clyghied 
under Clitch implies a vb. cligkty formed on 
the pa. pple. of Clitch.] = Clitohino ; bending. 

13^ Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. liii. (1495) 169 The legges 
hen coueryd . . wyth the flesshe . so that they . . greue not 
the thyes wyth their clightyng [Bodl. MS. clitting] and 
foldynge. 

Clik, dike, obs. f. Click, Cleek. 

Cliket, dim, obs. ff. Clicket, Climb. 
t Climacter. Obs. [a. Gr. KkifxaicT'fjp round of 
a ladder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. fckipia^ ladder + -T77P suffix of agent and agency.] 
A Climacteric year or epoch. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 30 'I’lie sixty-third year 
of man’s ;^e. .called climactericall (because it ariseth of nine 
Septenaries, as so many Climacters or Ladder-rounds). 1643 
SiK T. Browne Relig. Med. ^ (1656) § 28 Jn his yeares there 
is no Climacter, his duration is eternity. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.f Climo^ter, the perillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end. 

t Clrmacter ed, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand climacteric’. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt^ etc. 200 Her end deferd, Vntill 
the time she had beene cHma[c]terd ; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. 

t Climacte'rial, a. (sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
dimacUriel (idth c.), f, dimacterie (Cotgr.).] 

A. adj. ^Climaci’ERIO ; critical. 

1643 T. Goodwin Retu>'n qf Prayers, etc. 137 These [hours] 
are the most dimacteriall, and criticall, and most dangerous. 

B. sb. A climacteric year ; « Climacteric ; in 
quot. ? the ‘ grand climacteric' or 63rd year. 

R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § i. 231 Who 
dyed, .ere ever they came to their ClimacterialL 

CJlimacteiTiaa. mnce-wd. [f. Climacter + 
-IAN ; associated in sense with dimax.J One who 
uses the rhetorical figure dimax. 

a X734 North Exam, i, i. § 18. (1740) 23 Observe the Au- 
thor’s steps continually rising ; we shall find him on many 
Occasions a great Climacterian. 

Climacteric (kloimsekte^rik, *se*kterik), a. and 
sb. Forms: a. yoly-, cliinacterlke,-iqu.e, -ick(e, 

7- 9 olimacterick, 7- -ic. 7 ciymateriok(e, 

8- 9 climaterick, -io. [ad. L. dtmadene-us, a. Gr. 
mXtfmfCTrjpitcos climacteric, of the nature of a critical 
epoch, f. uktimicTfip Climactee. The F. dima- 
ierique is the source of the $ forms; also, prob. of 
the second pronunciation, the first being according 
to the general analogy of words in dc. 

The former accentuation is that of J ohnson. Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists generally : some modern dic- 
tionaries give both, and some prefer dinia'cieric. In verse 
dimaderic has been observed in Davenant, Drummond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -a'ctericm Brathwaitei7thc, 
■Trumbull 1 8th c.| ■' 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or constituting a climacter or 
critical period in human life ; as in dimacieric year 
^■dmiactertc, di^o—gratid dimacterie: see B. 
x6oi Holland Pliny vu. xIix.{R. ', The rule of the danger- 
ous gradual! yeeres called dimacterike. 1618 Brathwait 
Descr. Death, Nor stands he much upon our dangerous 
yeare .. Oft.. When we are most secure, then bee's most 
neare. Where th’ yeare dymactericke is his jubile. 16^6 
Davenant Witts (1673) 223 Being near The danger of his 
Qimacterxck year- 1762 Young Resignaiioft n. (R. \ Grand 
climacteric vanities The vainest will despise. 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. S.V., These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek physiologists as five, and termed climacterics or 
climacteric periods. 

b. transf. Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis; critical; fatal. 

a Marvell Poems, Horat. Ode, And to all states not 
free Shall clymaterick be. x68o Life Edw. II in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (,1793) 50 He found the clirnacterick year of his 
reign, before ne did expect it! and made that unhappy 
castle . . the witness of his cruel murder. 1822 Southey 
Lett. (1856) III. ixi This age is as climateric as tliat in 
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which he lived. 1874 Farrar Christ 25 Seven great climac- 
teric years or epochs. 

2 . Phys. and Med. Applied to that period of life 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 60) at which 
the vital forces begin to decline (in women coin- 
ciding with the period of ‘ change of life ') ; per- 
taining to this period. CHmacierk disease i a i 
disease of unknown cause which often occurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterized by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplessness, etc. 

1813 Sir H. Halford in Med. Tram. IV, 316 itiile) On 
the Climacteric Disease. 1824 Ann. Reg., Chron. 208 He 
was suffering from a general decay of strengtk~a sort of 
climacteric disease. x876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1870) 407 
At the climacteric period in women. 1879 T. Bryant Fract. 
Surg. II. 246 The climacteric effacement of the breast. 

3. « Climactic. 

1791 E. Darwin BoL Card. 11. 122 Interl, The power 
gradually to prepare the mind of his reader by previous 
climacteric circumstances. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 258 
It is the last link of a chain, it is the climacteric point. 

B. sb. 

1. A critical stage in human life; a point at 
which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health, or fortune. According 
to some, all the years denoted by multiples of 7 
(7, 14, 21, etc.) were climacterics : others admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, etc.) ; 
some included also the multiples of 9. Grand 

great) climacteric (sometimes simply the dimac- 
teric) : the 63rd year of life (63 — 7 x9), supposed 
to be specially critical (According to some, the 
8lst year (8i = 9x9) was also a grand climacteric.) 
The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 158 Thm false Prophet (sore 
against his will) died in his sixtie third yeare (his great 
Clymatericke), 1^1645 Howell I. m. xi, It is a com- 
mon . . custom amongst the Spaniard, when he hath ;^ass'd 
his gran climacteric . . to maice a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 1697 Drydem Virgil Ded., I began this Work in 
my great Climacterique. 1712 Addison Sfect. No. 295 ? i, 

I am turned of my great Climacteric. 1728 Morgan A Igiers 
II. iv. 293 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Called the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 174a Fielding fos. 
Andrevis iv. vii, When they arrive at this period [15 yns.], 
and have now passed their second climateric. 1823 Byron 
Juan X. xlvii, Her climacteric teased her like her teens. 

2 . transf. A critical period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. 391 Our [Scotland’s] 

lion’s clyinacterick now is past, And crown'd with bays, he 
rampeth free at last. 1714 Pope Let. Arhuthnot 10 Sept., 
At her advanced age every day is a climacteric. 17^8 
G. Wakefield Lett, Sir f. Scott 7 That grand climacteric 
of information, when, etc. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 
I. 18 It is your lot . . to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of the world. 

Climacterical (klsimsskte-rikal), a. and sb. 
Forms : a. 6 '-7017-, cli-, -all, (7 elimactrical^ 
7- climaoterical. ) 3 . 6-7 elimaterieall, 7 cly- 
mat-, climaterieal, £f. as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. =Climactebio A. I ; esf. applied to the ‘grand 
climacteric ' or 63 rd year of life ; see prec. B. i. 

1S90 L. Lloyd Dial Dales OcL 25 Georgius Castriotus . . 
died upon this day in his elimaterieall year 63. *602 W. 

Vaughan Nat. Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. N ow, 
a climactericall yeare is euery seauenth yeare. 1609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. ii. (1623) E ij, This Climactericall num- 
ber of nine times seven- 1611 Cotgr., L' an climacUre, the 
elimaterieall yeare. 1693 W. Freke Set, Ess. iv. 23 Who 
hut one that has more Fancy than Judgment would mind 
the Climacterical Years? .1839 De Quiucsy Wordsworth 
in Tati's Mag. lo/i An elderly man, who confessed to having 
passed the grand climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) 
of 63. 

b. Critical, dangerous ; ~ Climacteric A. i b. 
1623 Mabbe tr. Aleman* s Gustnan d’Alf, ti6 They are 
commonly a kind of ClimacteTicall and dangerous prattlers. 
1642 Holy ■Sf' Prof. Si. n. xi. 95 The climactericall 

yeare of many churches, . may .seem to happen in our dayes ; 
so old that their mine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
1649 Selden Laws Eng. ii. i. t,i739) 8 This was one of Eng- 
land’s Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperate, 
that uo hope was left but by a desperate Cure. 1832 Edin. 
Rev, LY. 534 The latter half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the climacterical periods of the history of Rome. 
i^2. Relating to climax ; == Clim actio. Obs. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. V- 018 The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alarm to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven successive and languishing blows. 1633 A. Wilson 
fas* 1 , 103 Like elimaterieall Diseases, take rest, and after 
some intermission break out again. 

'B. sb. fl. =* Climacteric B. I. Obs. 
x6xi Cotgr., dimacterie de 63 ans, the Clymatericall, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at which age diuers worthie men 
haue died. 1627 Hakewill Apol. m. ii. § 1 The common 
clymactericall of al old men. 1630 Fuller Pisgetk in. vl 
3 Now past the fifth climactericall of his disease. 1702 
Mather Magn. Ckr. ni. n. xv. (1852) 430 He was come 
to that which we. call, ‘ the grand climacterical ’. 

1 2 . transf. - Climacteric B. 2. Obs. 

X639 Fuller Holy War rii. iv. (1840) 121 War in the Low 
Countries hath already outlived the grand climacterical of 
three score and ten years. x6ss Ch. Hist. vi. vii, Many 
Mitred Abb^ have survived the dangerous Climactericall 
of the third Generation. , ; . , < 
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1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend f 28 (1881) 146 Climac.* 
tericaily old. 

•t Clistta’Ctteif'J’- Obs. [a, F, dimacterie (ia 
Cotgr.), f. Gr. L. climacter y- abstr. suffix de, -y.] 

1. = Climacteric B. i. 

1638 UsSHER Ann. vii. 802 Past the sixty third year, the 
common Climactery of all old men. 

2 . Progress by successive steps; a step of a 
climax. 

1634 L’Estrange Ckas. /. (1655) 92 Could he have foreseen 
where all the climacteries and motions of his ad vance should 
have iterminated. «X734 North Exam. (1740) 478 lie is 
an Artist at Disposition and Climactery for the ^setting off 
his Positions. Ibid. 133, 1, .come not to the Point, till his 
Climacteries of Approach are all considered. 

Climactic vKlaimsektik), a. Rhet. [f. ClimaXj 
app. after syntax, syntactic, or influenced by r/z- 
macieric, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining) 
to, or forming, a climax or ascending series. 

1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 1. li. 124 His balanced sentences .• 

and climactic arrangement, 1873 WHiTNKyXi?^ x* 

212 Give the history of development a climactic form. 

Eadie Thessalonians 44 The second xat is climactic. 
€lima*ctical, al [f. as prec, +al.] = prec. 
In quot. -=‘ of the nature of the ascent of a ladder* 
(Immorous nonce-use). 

i860 Chamh. yr^tl. XIV, 44 [He] had mounted, by an 
arduous climactical process, into the topmost branches. 

Clima’Ctically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY But 
the 17th c. instance appears to have been f. Gr. 
Kkiimr- slope, climate, taken as *«= ladder, 

climax.] By way of climax ; in relation to climax, 
1622 T. Stoughton C/zn Saedf. xvi. 221 He speaketh 
climatically, that is, riseth by degrees higher and higher ; 
from a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment. 1880 M. Evans tr. Meyer's Epkes. lii. 18 The 
oxymoron yi-wi/ai ttjv vrrep^dKAoverav xjjs yvo>aeu>^. .climactic- 
ally pai-allel to the just expressed KaTaka^(TBm..vipo'>. 

CHmacti’clmite. Palmnt. [f. Gr, «Ai>ia£ 
ladder -k lxvos footstep + -ite.] (See quot. r88o») 

1873 Dawson Earth Man. iii. 45 Climactichnites. x 8 ^ 
Libr, Unw. KnowL VII. 772 In the sandstone beds .. are 
ladder-like impressions called climactichnites. 

Climatal (klai-matal), a. [f. Climate or L. 
climat-, Gr. Kklpar- + -AL,] Of or pertaining to 
climate ; climatic. 

1830-3 Lyell Prim. Geol. (1875) II. ni. xxxvi, 306 Under 
new cliinatal and other conditions. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. X. (1873) 276 Migration due to ciimatal and other 
changes. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life v. 75 Ciimatal in- 
fluences have a great effect on their delicate bodies. 

'I* Climata'rcMc, a. Obs. rare [f. Gr. 
kkip.bTapX'’0s iya Byzantine Greek ’governor of £|, 
province ’, f, K\ipa.r- region, clime + ruling).] 
Presiding over a ‘ climate ' or region of the earth. 

X794 T. T Ax-La's. Pausanins 'ill. 2S0 Amon^ the terrestrial 
[gods], some preside over climates, or are chmatarchicn. 

Climate (kioi-m^), sb. Forms : 4-7 climat, 
clymat, (5 fl. clematis), 6-7 olymate, 6- cl^ 
mate. [a. F. dimat (pi. in 14th c. dimas), aw 
late L. dima, climat- climate, region, a. Gr. 
KkijM, Hkipar^ inclination or slope, f. kli- root of 
KKiv-€Lv to slope, lean, incline. The meaning 
passed in Greek through the senses of ‘ slope of 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range', the supposed 
‘ slope or inclination of the earth and sky from th-e 
equator to the poles’, ‘the zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying in the same parallel of latitude', ‘ a 
clime ', in which sense it was adopted in late L.] 
f 1 . A belt of the earth’s surface contained be- 
tween two given parallels of latitude- Obs. 

In early ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to be 
presided over by the 7 planets ; of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17% Syene 24°, Alex- 
andria 31®, Rhodes 36°, Rome 41°, Borysthenes 45°, and the 
Ripheeaii Mountains 48® N. Later, the space betw^n the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into 34 
climates, each corresponding to an increase of half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer’s -id n. § 39. 

137s Barbour Bruce iv. 701 How that the disposicioune [of 
the hevyn] Suld apon thingis virk heir doune, On rescues, 
or on ciimatis. C1391 Chaucer Asirol. n. § 39 pe latitude 
of a climat. 1393 Gower Cmf. HI. 107 They [i. e. the 
stars] causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond hem 
under., c 1400 Maundev. xv. (1839) 162 They [of Vnde] ben 
in the firste Clymat, that is of Saiurne . . Wee ben in the 
seventh Clymat, that is of the Mone. 1564 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Fener Pest, (1888) 96 The Islandes called Fortunate 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in the thirdc 
Climate. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. ii. § x (1656), 
I was borne in the eighth Climate, ,1683 Brit. Spec., It 
[Britain] is situated . . under the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Climates. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 42 There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar circles. There are 30 climates be- 
tween the equator and -either pole. _ 1796 [see Cumaturk], 
■f b. More vaguely : A region of the earth, a 
* clime Obs. exc, as in 2. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtop) Dicies sb, [Hermes] esttt. 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat iawes couenahle. . to 
thair opinions. . 1537 Paynel Barclay's yugurth 17 A few 
other authors hold. ..that vnder climate of that part which 
is callted Europe, the third part named Affrike is compre- 
hended. 1603 J. Dove Confnt. A theism 31 When the Suiine 
i is Eclipsed, all the earth is not darkened, hut onely on* 
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CHmat, 179^ Godwin Cal. Williams 2,^-7 Was the world, 
with all its climates, made in vain for thy. .victim? _ 

2 . A region considered with reference to its at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. 

I1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. i?. xv. xi. <'1495) 492 Alanm. . 
is a lull brode londe and isvnder a colde Clima.] t6ox Hol- 
land Plmy xviii. vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to li. e. face] the North. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 274 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow. 1698 K'EiLi. Ejvam. Th. Earth (1734)^209 In the 
temperate and habitable Climates. Lett.'^. 

23 Climates unfavourable to British Constitution. 1831 Sir 
J, Sinclair Corr. W. 238 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates. 1874 Helps Sqc, Press, iii. 55 We 
live in a very rainy and a verj^ capricious climate. ^ 

3 . Condition (of a region or country) in rela- 
tion to prevailing atmospheric phenomena, as tem- 
perature, dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
dullness of sky, etc., esp. as these affect human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

x$xx SnhK'&. Wint. 7*. m. i, i The Clymat’s delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. (18431 32/1 
It was no wonder if England was generally thought secure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate. 1662 Gerbilr 
jpmtc. 24 This Climat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe H- xv. 320 We had always the 
same climate in all the rooms. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. x^t^ The wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season. 1856 EumsotJ Eug. 'Traits, Land Wks. iBohn) II. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to by latitude, i860 Cornh. Mag. 11. sbd Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 74 ‘ Climate* may be defined as 
the complex effect of external conditions of heat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals, 
b. Jig. (Cf. atmosphere,') 

1874 jMoRLEY Compromise (1886) 21 The general mental 
climate, .has. .ceased to be invigorating. 
t 4 :. The period between two climacteric years; 
«=CWMA.CTBE. Obs. 

1374 Hellowes^ Gueuards Fam. Ep. (1577) That 
which the Physician doth call Terme in the sicke man, is 
called in the whole by the Philosopher Climate, 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 5^1 In the^ whole course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is either from 
seven, of from nine yeeres, except in the yeere of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende. 

5 , Comb.^ as climate-cure \ climate-beaten a., 
battered by a (tropical) climate. 

X787 Burns Border Tour Wks. (Globe) 570 A good- 
hearted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr, ZiemssetPs Cpci. Med. XIIL 175 The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-air, to the climate cure. 

t Clrmate, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. v.i. 170 The blessed Gods Purge all 
Infection from our Ayre, whilest you Doe Clymate here. 

Climater, -edi see Climatdee, Climaoteked. 
Climaterie, a. Erron. used for Clim-atic. (Cf. 
the misuse of F. cUmaiirique, censured by Littrd.) 

1849 Sidney in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Eng, X. 11. 393 Inap- 
preciable differences in climateric condition. 

Climaterie(k, -al(l, obs. ff. Glimaotebio, -al. 
Climaitic (klaimge'tik), a. [f. Climate or Gr. 
KXip.aT- (see Climate) + -10 : cf. asthmatic ^ dog- 
matic j etc. No E.cUrmtique in Littre.J Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

/1 1828 Webster cites S. S. Smith. 1847 in Craig. 1847 
Leitch Mulled s Anc. Art f 1850) § 195 The external, climatic 
.. tendencies .. of this style of architecture. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xix, No climatic action- has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scoriae. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 185 The difference of the climatic and other physical 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 
H Error for climaterike^ Climacteric. 

*574 Hellowes Gueuards Fam. Ep. ixsjJ x66 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 

Climatical (kbimastikal), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
-f -AL.] = prec. 

16^0 Elderfield Tythes T02 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to grow. i866 JntelL Observ, 
No. 76. 203 The climatical condition of Ireland. 

Climatically (kbim^-tikali), adv. [f. prec. -{- 
-LY ^.J In relation to climate. 

^ 1881 G. Allen Vig7i. Nature -KyivL. 224 Climatically speak- 
ing, our earth has seen its best day.s. 1883 A. H. Hassall 
{pule) San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered. 

•[j See Climactically. 

Climati'city, \Ci. domesticity?^ * The property 
of climatizirig ’. 1864 in Webster. 

Clima’tico- combining form of Climatic, 

Climatically. 

1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit, 1. Zzj b, Some think that 
Presbyterian or Independent Church-Government came . . 
Climatico-Naturally, to the.. Kirk of the Ancient Piets. 
Clima*tion, rare. *The act of inuring to a 
climate * (Worcester) ; = Acclimation. 

X846 Worcester cites Horticul. Reg. 

Climatize (kbi-matoiz), V. rare. [f. Climate 
+ -IZE ; cf. acclimatize.'] ~ Acclimatize. 

1846 Worcester cites J. Mills, Ec. Rev. 1847 
Agric. Soc. Eng. VIIL i. 26 Leaving it to climatke or ad- 
just itself to the locality, 

Climato'^apliy. [f. source of Climate -j- 
•ypa<pta writing, description.] The description 
of a climate or climates ; the branch of physical 
geography which describes climate. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 


Hence Olianatogira’pMcaa a., etc. 
Climatologic (kbiJmatijlp'd^ik), a. [f. Clima- 
To LOG Y -r “1 0.] Of cHmatology , as in * climatologic 
science’. (Also loosely = Climatic, as in next.) 

1882 Elwes tr. Capello ^ Ivens*^ Benguela to Y acca II. 
vii. 146 The special character of climatologic jzones. 
Climatolo^cal (kl3i:mat^>lf?'dgikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -f - aL.] Of or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely i]sed for climatal, climatic.') 

1830 Latham Varieties 0/ Man 499 (L.) The common 
effects of common social or climatological condition. 1872 
Spectator 7 Sept. 1135 The climatological causes of rain. 
1882 C. Wragge in Gd. Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of climatological investigations. 

Hence Cli:mat«io'gioally adv.^ io. relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol xxii. 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and cliiwatologically different. 
ClimatoTogist- [f. next + -lsT.] One versed 
in climatology. 

1886 Spectator 18 Dec. 1715. Sir James Fayrer, the clima- 
tologist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely 
return to the field. 

Climatology (kl9imatp*lod,^i). [f. Gr. KXtfJiar- 
stem of ttXilKx (see Climate, Clime) -i- -Xojia dis- 
course: see -LOGY.] That branch of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Sometimes used for^ the 
conditions themselves as a subject of observation.) 

1843 Year-bk. Facts 247 On Botanical Climatology. 
1S60 Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea ix. § 437 system of 

oceanic climatology, circulation, _ and stability. 1876 tr. 
Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 71 A new science, Medical Geography, 
has sprung from climatology. ^ . 

ClimatoTial, a. rare. [a. F. cUmatonal, irreg. 
f. climat climate, by form-association with equa- 
torial, territorial, etc.] = C li m at al, G lim atic, 

1846 M‘-Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire [xZ^) I. 99 A place 
. .situated under unfavourable cliraatorial circumstances. 

t Cli'matnre. Obs. Also 7 climater. [app. 

(in Eng. or ? Ft.) f. L. climat-, F. climat Climate 
4- -URE, after temperature, etc., to express the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate’ in its original sense 
of ^ distance from the equator’.] 

1 . ? A region ; = Climate i b. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. i. i. 126 (Qo. 2) Euen the like precurse 
of feare [fierce] events . . Haue heauen and earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

2 . Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i. e. from climate in its earlier sense) ; = 
Climate in the current sense 3- 

x6i3 G. Sandys Tra-!'. 97 The sultry southwinds, and hlacke 
climater. 1796 W. Marshall TF, I. 12 We may 

fairly place West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind 
the Midland District, which lies more than two decrees of 
latitude, .farther North. A proof that climate and climature 
have not an immediate connection. 1803 Lucock Nat. Wool 
333 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. IV. 251 
Even in. .the length of ]^ch Tay. .the difference of clima- 
ture, with respect to moistness, is very great. 

Cliaiax (kbi-maeks), sb. Also 6 -7 cly-. [a. L. 
climax, a. Gr. ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 

The two uses 3 and 4 are due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word ; they are not 
mentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818.] 

I. Properly- 

1 . Rhet. A figure in which a number of proposi- 
tions or ideas are set forth so as to form a series 
in which each rises above the preceding in force or 
effectiveness of expression ; gradation. 

1380 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 217 A figure 
which, .by his Greeke and Latine originals, .may be called 
the marching figure . . it may aswell be called the clyming 
figure, for Clymax is as much to say as a ladder. 1637 J. 
Suim Myst. Rhet. 1681 Burthogge {1684) 

10 This is the Clymax; if Believers, then Christ’s; if 
Christ’s, then Abraham’s Seed; if Abraham’s Seed, then 
Heirs according to the Promise. X748 J, Mason Elocut. 

29 In a Climax, the Voice should always rise with it. i8z8 
WHA-iELY Rl^t. m Encycl. Metrop. •2,64,11 The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Verres. 1876 
Gladstone vSjywin /fiPweiK 151 The whole passage as to 
the gifts of Agamemnon is in the nature of a climax. 

f 2 . geu. An ascending series or scale. 

1781 J. Moore PrVw Soc. I. vi. 63 Expressions 

for the whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke Let, W. 
Windham in Corr, (1844) IV. 135 The top of the climax 
of their wickedne.ss. 

II. Popularly. 

3 . The last or highest term of a rhetorical climax. 
1836 Emerson Traits, Cockayne'^'ksH (Bohn) II. 65 

When he adds epithets of praise, his climax is bo Eng- 
lish’. 1863 R. W. Dale Jew. Temp. 'x.dvt. (X877) 275 This 
is the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeal. 

4 . gen. The highest point of anything reached by 
gradual ascent; the culmination, height, acme, 
apex. .... 

1789 Trifier 448 No. XXXV, In the accomplishment of 
this, they frequently reach the climax of absurdity. 
X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life {XZ26) v. Concl., 
Considering them [stage-coaches] as the very climax and 
pinnacle of locomotive griefs. 1836^ Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. 
(1858) Introd. 26 Jerusalem is the climax of the long ascent, 
1877 Mrs. Olirhant Makers Flor. iiL 76 He was . . at the 
very climax of his prosperity. | 


drmax, S', p. prec. sb.] 

\. properly. intr. To ascend in a climax, 
rise by successive steps, b. trans. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. 

a 1849 Poe Peter Snook Wks. 1864 IV. 398 A masterly 
climaxing of points. i86x Macm. Mag. 111 . 444 This end 
[of G. Eliot’s ‘ Mill on the Floss’] is very fine. Towards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. 

popularly, a. intr. To come to a culmina- 
tion, to culminate, b. trans. To bring to a cul- 
mination. 

1833 Marryat Pacha v, Guilt, .which he had climaxed by 
the denial of his Redeemer. 1882 Century Mag. XXV. in 
The excitement, .climaxed suddenly in her presence. 1886 
Tupper My Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil’s Bridge. 

f Climaxie. Obs. rare~~'^. — Climax 2. 

x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. (1612' 379 But Gold, 

I trow, would be a God it gathereth so of fetile : To be a 
Noble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, worth the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth eleuates the minde. 

Climb (kbim), V. Fa. t. and pple. climbed 
(kbimd) ; arch, clomb (kl^iim). [OE. clitnb-an, 
clamb {clgmb^, clumbon, c/z/wto, corresp. to OHG. 
chlimhan, MHG. klimben, klimmen, MDu., MLG., 
Du., LG., Ger. klimmen Gtr. ^klimhan. Be- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTent. '•^klttlan 
(see Cleave «/.-), the m being perh. originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, which has been 
extended to the other parts, and has carried the 
vb. from the ablaut series of i, ai, i, into that 
of im, am, urn. Hence the sense-development 
‘ cleave, adhere to, get up by clinging or adhering’ ; 
for which cf. OE. clifan to cleave, cling, MDii. 
cliven to cleave, stick, also to climl), ON. kllfa 
and ME. cliven to climb. In all the modern langs. 
the b is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
; spelling also ; but in Eng., although climtne, 
j clime, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
' nized is climb. In most of the dialects the i is 
short, dim ; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the i long yebim), the 
vowel being lengthened before mb, app. as before nd 
in hind, Jind, etc. (But clear evidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the i6th c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain clia- 
lectally (notably in Sc. dim, clam, clum), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13th c., 
and prevail in i6th c. prose ; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of 1611. But the 
Elizabethan archaists affected a pa. t. and Ppb. 
dome, doame, clombe, which they appear to nave 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgate, and mistakenly 
pronounced with long 0. (In the ViE. domb{e, 0 
was either short, as a variant of clamb, or more 
usually a graphic expedient for u before m ; and 
in the dialects in which dom has come down the 
0 is short.) From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
dotnb passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong dam, dom, or clum in dialect use,] 

A. Forms. 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is often un- 
certain whether climbe, cly mb, climb, dyme, in 
1 5-1 6th c. meant (klim) or (kbim), and whether 
clomb f in i6-i7th c. meant (kbm) or (kl^am).) 

1 , Present stem. a. 1 climb-an, 2-5 -en, 3-7 
climbe, 4-6 clymbe; 3- dim, 5-6 clym, 
clymme, 6-7 climme, mod. dial, dim (klim). 

42 X 000 Sal. ^ Sat. iGr.) 414 Leoht. .clymma'5 on 7:ecyndo. 
cxzos Lay. 851 He lette an heh climben [^1273 cleraben]. 
1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 527 Clerkes him made dim. <rx44o 
Vemk Myst. xxv. 424 5one tre I will go too, and in it dyme 
[rime hym]. 1570 Levins Manip. 131 To Climme, scan- 
dere. 1627 Drayton Agincourt Mt^x) 5 If we want ships, 
the waves to dimme. 1873 Lane. Gloss., dim, -gz.. t. 
clom. 1873 Sussex Gloss., Ctim. So 1876 Mid. Yorkshire, 
and Whitby Gloss. , and in all northern dialects. x'^'^H amp- 
shire Gloss., 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk, axid Berks. Gloss. 

j8. 3-4 clemb-e(i3i, 5 clem, clemme. 

4:1273 Lay. 851 He lette clemben an heh. X489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 1. ix. 25 To demme vp wyth cordes. Ibid. n. 
xxxv. 154 Cleminge up with ladders, c x^oq Mehtsine 25 
Clemme you vpon som tree, 

7. 6 dyme, 6-7 dime, 6 climbe, 6- climb 
(kbim). 

4:1300 Cocke LorelVs B. (1843’) 12 Some one the shrowedes 
dyde dyme. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 2 Know that none 
cane clime [rime deuine]. 1393 Spenser Somi. xiii. She to 
heauen may clime. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in, 195 The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb. 

2 . Past tense, a, 1-9 clamb, 3-6 dam, (5-6 
damme, 6 dame). Plural. 4-5 clamben. 

1297 Glouc. (1724) 333 l>e kyng by an laddre to jje 
ssyp clam, a 1300 Cursor M. 6361 He clamb mont synai. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 1061 And clamben vp on other 
fast. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 87 Tho damme 
he vpon on hye tree. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. li. 183 
The men of armes . . dame vp the dykes. 1330 Tindale 
Prod. Prelates Wks. 1849 IL 256 Then the deacons .. 
clamb up thereunto. X361 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc i. i. 

1 (*847) He damme, into the flamy ng carte. 1790 Burns 
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Johfi Anderson ii, We clamb the hill thegither. i8as J- 
Neal Bro. Jonathan 1 . 164 Ye. .never clamb a tree. 

Jilural. I clumbon, 2-5 -en, 4-5 cloumbe(ii, 
oiombe(ii, olommet^n. Sing, 4-5 clomb(© (^klum, 
klicm). 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Hi . . clumhen upp to the 
halge rode, c 1203 Lay. 9420 Ouer i>ene wal heo clumhen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 410 Myd laudren hii clommen [1448 
MS. Coll. Arms With laddre vp they clombe]. <:i34o 
Cursor M, 13459 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb {earlier MSS. 
vp into a hille. ^■1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 28 Vp I 
clombe [r/.n clam, clambe] with alle payne. <71386 — 
Milk'd s T. 450 Vp they clomben [vt.r. clumben, clumbe] alle 
thre. <71420 Chron. Vilod. g^^ He clomb vp by a walle. 

7. 6-9 clombe, 7 elome, 7- clomb (kl<?«mL 
1590 Spenser F. Q. m. iv, 31 She to her wagon clombe ; 
clombe all the rest. 1619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat, (1842) 

7 My laine-legd muse nere dome Pernassus. 1697 Dryden 
Mfteid vni. 293 He clomb, with eager haste, th' Aerial 
height. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 492 We clomb 
a high pinnacle. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 102 As when 
he clomb from Rydal-Mere. 1813 Scott Rokeby in. iv, Now 
clombe the rocks projecting high. 1833 Tennyson Poems 
84 Hither . . she clomb {rime dome]. 

5 . 3~4 clcmde ; 4-6 clymed, 6 olymmed, 
clymbd, dimed, 6- climbed (klsimd). 

<71273 Lay. 21439 5 ® clemde to heh3e vppen h^sse hulle. 
/KX300 Cursor M. 6361 (G 5 tt,) He clymed on mont synay. 
C130S St. Kenelm 123 in E. E. P. {1862) 51 He clemde vpon 
his treo. 1480 [see B. ij. 1533 Coverdale i Chron. xii. [xi]. 6 
Then loab. .clymmed vp first. 1339 Cranmer Luke xix. 4 
He clymed [1611 dimed] vp into a wylde fygge tree to see 
him, 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 167 He that 
neuer clymbd neuer fell. 4611 Bible i Sam. xiv. 13 And 
Jonathan dimed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

S. Pa.pph. a. 1-5 clumben, 2-3 i-, 4olumbyn, 
4-5 cloumben, 5 clommbyn, 6 Sc. clummin. 

<7 1205 Lay. 21432 ]?u were iclumben ha^e. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeih. It. vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat gitte cloumben ouer 
he mountaigne. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 606 HalfF the craig 
thai dumbyn had. <7 145)0 Destr. Troy 13677 Wen a mon is 
. , Clommbyn all h® Clif. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
Ixii. iiS69) 205 An old oon h^-t was clumben. .vp on my bed. 
1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 472 The Gaule that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 

4 clumbe, cloumbe, 4-5 clombe, dumb, 
5 -6 dom, (dome), 4-6, dial. -9 clum (kl2?m), 
£•1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. 12 Phebus. .Degrees 
was five and fourty clombe on bight {v.r. iclombe, dome). 
1334 Turner in Strype Eccl, Mem, HI. xviii. 149 One is 
now dom up so high. 

7. 6-7 cio(a)me, 6- clombe, clomb (klJum). 

1610 Mirr. Mag. 534 Looking downe whence lately I 

was cloame [rime roame]. 1619 Drayton Odes xiii. 27 
Parnassus is not dome By every such Mome. 1678 Cud- 
worth Inteil. Syst. i. v. 727 To have Clombe up. 1802 
Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves II. 189 'Twas Frederic, who be- 
hind my chair had clomb [rime home]. 1803 Wordsw. 
Prelude iv. (1850) 85 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
climbed — I would write clombe an I dared. 

8. (irreg.) 6 clymmen. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. ix. 21 Deeth is clymmen up in at 
oure wyndowes. 

€. 3 idemd, 6 clymmed, 7 dimed, 6- climbed. 
cxzjs Lay. 21432 [pou] h® were idemde to he5e. 1344 
Supplic. Hen. VllI in Four SuppUc. 35 Hath clymmed vp. 
1593 Shaks. z Hen. Vf iv, x. 8 On a Bricke wall haue I 
climb'd into this Garden. 1678 Yng. Marls Call. 274 Hav- 
ing dimed one step . . must presently dime another. 1847 
Tennyson Fn«<7. Prol. in He had climb'd across the spikes. 
B. Significations. 

1 . intr. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging, 
or by the aid of hands and feet ; ‘ to mount by 
means of some hold or footing’ (J.) ; to creep up ; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
steep place. Often with up. 

<2x123 S. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070 Clumben upp to 
J?e stepel. <71225 Ancr. R. 162 Vs to uorbisne, jjet we 
schullen. .dimben mid him on hulles. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvin. xxii. (1495) 781 The wylde gotes . . clymme 
vpon harde cragges, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 
Clymed vnto the mount. <713x1 xst Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) 
Introd. 29/2 To clyme vp in to the tree to gather frutes. 
1513 Douglas Mneis n. v. [iv], Argt., How the hors dame 
our the wallis of stone, 1362 J. Heywood Prov. <S* Epigr. 
(1867) 38 He that neuer climbde, neuer fell. 1667 Milton 
P. L, IV. 191 As a Thief. . In at the window climbes. 1718 
M. W, Montague Lett. II. xUx. 54 To climb to the top of 
it. x8i6 Scott Antiq. vii, ‘ I'll climb up the cliff again.' 

b. To climb down: to descend by the same 
means; alsoy^^. (in recent colloq. usage) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate one’s claims, etc. 

ai^ Cursor M. 2238 (Cott.) Freli [we] may climb [v.r. 
climoe, clymbe] vp and dun, <71423 Seven Sag. (P.) 
That knave . . clam adoune fra bough to boghe. 1887 
Mobley in Daily News 7 July s/8 The first words that 
were said to us when we got there were— ‘We hope you 
have not come to climb down*. .Well, we had not come to 
climb down. 1889 Daily NewsStgt. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
his belief that the dock directors were climbing down. 

2. tram* Ho ascend (anything steep) by hands 
and feet, creep up ; to get to the top or summit 
of ; to mount, scale. 

c 1203 Lay. 20845 [The fox] wildscipe climblS. 1^3 Bar- 
bour Bruce X. 63 Thai stoutly dam the hilL 1520 Pilgr, 
Per/. )i53i) 52 b, To clymme this braunche, 1579 Cyuile 
<$• Vftcyv, Life (1868) 40 It were great pittie to see a tall 
fellow to clyme a gibbet. i6ix Bible Joel ii. 7 They shall 
dime the wall like men of warre. 1738 Wesley Ps. cxlvii, 
Let the shrill Birds, .climb the Morning Sky. 1816 Byron 
Siege Cor. Prol. 6 We forded the river, and clomb the high 
hilL 1838 ’^iciAOi. Archit. Hecm.{xZs'^) T-ZT- He who 


clomb heights so lofty. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 92 
Its summit in the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed, 
b. To reach or attain (a point) by this action. 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 443 Imagine not, that shining 
like the sunne in earth ye shall dimbe the Sunne in heauen. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent, n. iv. 181 , 1 must dimbe her window. 
Ibid.m. i. 115 Herchamber Is aloft. .And built so sheluing, 
that one cannot dimbe it. 1844 A. Welby Poejns (.1867) 70 
I’ve climbed the summit of some bree2y hill. 

3 . Said of the sun, moon, etc, : To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the zenith, a. intr. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16267 (Trin.) To clymbe aboue ])e doudes 
alle pe son shal haue my^t. c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 12 
As the sonne clymbeth uppere & uppere, 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. in. xv, Till clomb above the eastern bar The 
horned Moon. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 55 The long day 
wanes: the slow moon climbs. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. IV. xxi, The sun had climbed above our girdle of trees, 
b. trans. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16267 To dimbe pe eludes all pe sunn 
sal haf pe might. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope i. 289 Oft 
when yon moon has climb'd the midnight sky. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. VII. 232 The sun began to climb the heavens. 

4 . Of plants : To creep up by the aid of tendrils 
or by twining, a. inir. b. trans. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. . 5 '^. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) H. 231 
The branches, .embrace all the surrounding trees, and climb 
to the height of more than sixteen feet, 1804 J. Grahame 
Sabbath 286 The blossoming pea . . climbs the rust- worn 
bars. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 870 The physiological func- 
tion of tendrils is to take hold of supports. . in order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which is furnished with them to 
climb up. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. <§• 
Ferns 583 Species which do not climb. 

5 . transf. Of other things: To rise, ascend, force 
its way upward : either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effect of continuous growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising, a. intr. 

a xoooSal. ^ Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht, .clymma'Son ^ecyndo. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smoakes climbe 
to their Nostrils. 1808 J, Barlow Columh. i. 412 The 
stream ungovernable . . Climbs, combs tempestuous, 1832 
Tennyson Lotos -eaters j8 Up -clomb the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1838 G. Macdonald PJuintastes x. (1878) 
132 The colour floated abroad, .and clomb, and spread, 
b. trans. 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 405 For hit [pe flod] clam vche a 
clyffe cubites fyftene. 1604 Shaks. Oih. n, i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke clinibe hills of Seas. 1821 Shelley Prom. 
Unb. I. 110 The ocean’s purple wave Climbing the land. 

6. transf. To slope upward ; to form, or be situ- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

a. intr. b. trans. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9948 A tron of iuor graid. .Climband 
vp wit seuen pass. 1570-6 Lambarde Perainb. Kent{xZz8) 
189 It [Newendene] standeth in the valley, and yet clymeth 
the hill. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 119 On the East side of 
the Garden place. Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbes. 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. v, The woods and vine- 
yards, .then clomb half-way up the ascent. 

7 . fig. a. intr. To rise by continued effort in dig- 
nity, rank, or state ; to ascend or aspire upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

a 12^0 Lo/softg in Cott, Horn. 21 1 Ich ham heie iclumben 
wi6 pis like bone, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 21 ]?e 
heghere pai klymbe in honurs and riches. <7 1386 Chaucer 
Monk’s T. 716 Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hye. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 3353 To clym to Iwngs astate, 1530 
Tindale Prod. Prelates Wks. II. 256 When the bishops 
office began.. to be honourable, then the deacons, .clamb 
up thereunto. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. F/, iv. vii, 62 Feare- 
lesse minds cl5rme soonest vnto Crowns. 1657-8 Burton’s 
Diary {xZzZ) II. 465 The blessing, .which we ever climbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace. 1843 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 89 At the same time Poland 
. .climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 
sessed. 

b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 

<7 1400 Rom. Rose 3911 Leccherie hath clombe so hye. 

That almoost blered is rayn yhe. 1580 Siohey Arcadia n. 
(1590) 17X Whose courage was apt to clime over any danger. 
1642 Fuller Holy <§• Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 When ambition 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
climb? 1823 Lamb JE'/fne Ser. 1. xxvi. (1865) 212 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and little. 

c. trans. 

1607 Shaks. Timoit i. i. 76 One man. .Bowing his head 
against the steepy Mount To climbe his happinesse. 
Climb (kloim), Forms: 6 clime, 7 climb©, 
8- climb, [f. Climb z/,] The act of climbing ; a 
place where one must climb ; an ascent. 

1377-87 Holinsked Chron, I. 38/2 On three sides thereof 
the clime is verie steepe and headlong. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
Holinsked III. 996/1 The places of the wall where the clime 
was most easie. 16x8 Bolton Florus lii. iii. 169 At the very 
climbe of the Alps. 1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 75 The climb 
(for it cannot be called a walk) would.. be too fatiguing. 

b. Comb, climb-down, a descent, fiig. a with- 
drawal from high ground taken up; f climb - 
fall tr., characterized by climbs and falls. 

1580 Arcadia Free of proud feares, braue 

begg’ry, smiling strife, Of clime-fall Court. 1887 Globe xo 
Dec, 3/4 The important incident of the week.. is the climb- 
down of Mr. Chaplin. 

Climbable (kbrmab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being climbed. 

1611 CoTGR., Montabkf mountable, .climable, 1660 Hex- 
ham Dutch Diet.) KUmmelickt cllramable, easie to get up. 
183a M. W. Savage R. Medlicott il iii (D.), I ..climbed 
everything climbable. 


Climber (kbi'm^i). Forms: see the vb. 

1. gen. H.Q who or that which climbs. 

1423 Jas. I. Ktngis Q. clvi, The wyly fox. .The clymbare 
gayte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi, (iSHg"! 208, I am 
an ylle clymber and the tree is passynge hyghe. 131^9 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. July ii Great clymbers fall vnsoft. 
1639 J. Clarke Parsemiologia 23 Hastie climbers have 
sudden falls, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 3. 27 There are times 
when a climber has to make up his mind for very unpleasant 
possibilities. 

jdg. 1601 Shaks. 77<!/. C. ii. i. 23 Lowlynesse Is young Ambi- 
tions Ladder, Whereto the Climber vpward turneshls Face. 
xq^zfowASO'^ Ra7nbler No. 192 p6 Outshone by those whom 
w'e considered as climbers upon our ruins. 

2 . Bot. A plant which climbs or creeps upwards 
by attaching itself to some support ; also as the 
name of sevex'al climbing plants, as Great Wild 
Climber {Clematis Vitalba in Ray’s Catalogue 
1670), Sportsman’s Climber {Cissus venatorum). 

1640 in Parkinson Theat. Bot. applied to Clematis Vitalba 
and other species {Britt. ^ Holl. ) 1688 R. Holme A rmotiry 
11.86/1 Climers are such Trees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Pole. 1777 G. Forster Foy. round 
World I. 175 The intricacy of briars and climbers. 1884 
Gardening I llust. 8 Nov. 425/1 The common Hop is one of 
the best of garden climbers. 

3 . Ornith. vsxpl. An order of birds (L. Scansores)^ 
characterized by their climbing habits, and com- 
monly having feet with two toes before and two 
behind. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, 1 . 172 Climbers are those 
[birds] the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. 1847 Carpenter 
§ 335 The climbers, such as Parroquets, Toucans, Wood- 
peckers, &c. 1836YARRBLL Birds W. 138 The third 
division of the Insessores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan- 
sores, or climbers, .which most of them have their toes 
arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two. 

4 . teckn. A spurred boot for climbing (see qiiot.) ; 
also in Locomoiive Engines^ a driving wheel spe- 
cially fi.tted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech.^ Climber^ a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person i.s enabled to climb telegraph-poles 
to make repains or additions to the wires or insulators. 

t Cli'mTjer, w. Obs. [deriv. of Climb or 
assimilation of Clamber thereto : see the latter.] 
1373 Tusser H^isb, (1878) loi Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck. 1609 lloLLAxp A mfn. MarcelL xix, 

V. 128 Seventie Persians .. at midnight cUmbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower. 

G 1 3 mi ning' (kloimiig), vbl. sb. [f. Climb v. -f- 
-iNa h] The action of the vb. Climb. 

1375 Barbour Brtice x. 595 The crag wes hye. .And the 
clymbyng rycht pereluss. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 293 Ascencyon or clymmyng in the tree of grace. 1393 
Shaks. z Hen, VI y ii. i. 100 [He] bought his clirhbing very 
deare. 1833 Tennyson Mattd i. 1. xviii, Maud with her 
venturous climbings and tumbles, 

ClimMiig (kloi'mig), ppl* ct, [f. as prec, q- 
-ING^.] That climbs, in the senses of the vb. 

1361 Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc n. ii, Gredy lu.st doth 
raise the clyrabynge minde. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen, VI. 
IV. ii. II Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Climbing 
Fire. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 62 This climb- 
ing and presuming spirit. 1801 Southey Thalaba in. vi, 
The dews had ceased to steam Toward the climbing Sun. 
1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 863 The interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. 

lb. in many names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat {Polygonum Convolvulus) y Climbing Fumi- 
tory claviculatd)y Climbing Palm {Des- 

moncus macracanthos), Climbing Sailor {Linaria 
Cyntbalaria^, etc. 

1670 Ray Catal. PI. Climbing Fumitory. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon xi. (1864) 338 Jacitara, or the wood of the climb- 
ing palm tree. 

c. Special combs,, as climbing-boy, a chimney- 
sweep s boy formerly employed to climb chimneys 
(now illegal) ; climbing- iron, an iron strapped 
to the boot to assist in climbing (see Climber 4) ; 
climbing-perch, a fish {Anabas scandms), found 
chiefly in Indian waters, and believed to have 
the power of ascending trees ; see Anabas. 

1785 Hanway {title) A Sentimental History of Chimney- 
Sweepers in London and Westminster, showing the necessity 
of putting them under regulations t» prevent the grossest 
inhumanity to the ^Climbing Boys. 1&3 Nicholson’s Jrnl. 

VI. 255 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing- boys. 1884 A. Lang in Harper's Mag. Nov, 
895/1 A small ‘climbing boy’ being roasted to death up the 
chimney. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. iii. (1871'' 259 Fitting 
new straps on to his *cHmbing-irons. ^ 1872 Carpenter 
Anim, Phys. vi. The Anabas or *climbing-perch ofTran- 
quebar which, climbs bushes and trees in search of its 
prey.^ 

Clime (kloimL Now chiefly poet. Also 6-7 
clyme. [ad. L. climoy a. Gr. AcXt/ia : see Climate.] 
fl. s= Climate i. Obs. 

1533 Bden Treat. Neweind, (Arb. 1 42 A clyme is a porcion 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is variacion 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre, 1394 
Blundevil Exerc, iii. ii. xvi. (ed. 7) 406 Every Clime con- 
si.steth of two Parallels. 1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, ir. 
xiv, 225 Our temperate Clime here, .beginnes at the 40 and 
endeth at the 50 degree of latitude. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, I. 321 Thro' twelve bright Signs Apollo guides The 
Year, and Earth in sev'ral Climes divides. 

2 , More vaguely : A tract or region of the earth ; 
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no^v often considered in relation to its distinctive 
climate. (Now chiefly or in elevated prose.) 

S54ap IJdall tr. Erasm. Apophth, 216 b, A dime is a region 
or coste of a countree. 1595 T, Eowardes in Skaks. Cen^L. 
Erake 18 Amid’st the Centerof thisclime. 1633G. Herbert 
Temple, C/t. Militani 36 Till both removed to a western 
dime. 1719 Young I. i. Embassadors from, various 

climes arrive. 1762 Falconer ni. 185 Fam*d from 

clime to clime. 1783-94 Blake Smgs Imwc.y Hm. Image 
13 Every man of every clime. 1832 W. Irving Alhamhrei 
1: 43 To attract the curious and enlightened of every clime, 
b. fig. Region, realm. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 708 To walh with God High in Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 1742 Young Ni, TA. iii. 80 
This inclement clime of human life. 

• 3. =s Climate 3 . Also Atmosphere, poel. 

1398 Drayton Her&ic. Ep. v. 33 This moist and foggie 
dime. 1727 Thomson 1443 Rich is thy soil, and 

merciful thy clime, a 1763 Shenstonr Poems w ks. , (1764) 
I, 23 III can I bear the various clime of love ! Morse 

Amur:, Geog. I. 83 Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native conn try of tho.se quadnipeds. iSao Keats Hpperiem 
p. 263 Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land Of 
fragrance . . and Bowers. xSSg Worslry Poems ^ Tramt. 
10 The fiery clime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Oli'med a. nonce-wd., allotted to a (par- 
ticular) clime. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 59 The dimed hues of earth’s 
zdne-sever’d family. 

' Glime, elimer, etc., obs. ff. Climb, etc. 

I! CliziaxiiexL (kloin^f'men). [L., f. clina-re to 
incline, found in pa. pple. cUnatus : cf. Beclike.] 
Ad inclination, bias. 

1704 Swift T. Tnk ix. 106 The round and the square 
would, by certain clinamina, unite. 1823 De Quincbv Let. 
Voting Mattt Wks. Kill. 8$ An insensible clin^en (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for it. 1827 
Hare Guesses 118591 226 No old word, which, with a slight 
dinauLea given to its meaning, will answer the purpose. 

11 Cljbfta* 2 idriiiiii. Bof. [mod.L,, f. Gr, uXiteq 
conch + di/S/j- male, taken for * stamen ’ J The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostenaium 
in Orchids, in which the anther is embedded, 

i8(S4 Reader 26 Mar. 398 The thin edges of the dinandrum 
do not border the anther-lid equally on every side. 

I Cliua’ntMiim, clina ntlLtis, B&t. [mod. 
I*, f. Gt. kAifi; couch + aj/ 0 oy flower.] The re- 
ceptacle or toms of a Composite flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Cii'natory* [^* ^ typ® ^dlndiorium, f. 
cUndius inclined: see -on y.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude ; a declinator. 

•1:663 Mqxon Tutor Astron. v. (1686) The Clmatory 
is made of a s<^uare board. 1667^,4//. Trans. II. 436 A 
<^rcle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordinary manner of Clinatories. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Ederc. 313 If yonr Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinatory parallel to. .the Plane. 

Olincant, -ar, obs. f. of CLiNQOAJsrT, Glinkee. 
Glistcli (klinj), $hX Forms: 5 ciynche, 8 
elintch, 7- clmcli. £A variant of Clench sh . : 
cf. Clinch®.^] 

1. A fastening in which the end of a nail is 
turned over and driven back into the substance 
through which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put round it for the purpose ; 
the clinched point of a nail ; a clinched nail or 
bolt Sometimes Clench. 

1659 WiLLSFORD Arckit.^ 2$ Clinches may break, or the 
hooks, then are the shanks difficult to draw-. 1723, Bradley 
Fatn. Diet. s-v. Shoeing of Horsesy Cut themoff and clinch 
them, .so as the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. 1889 
T, ScRUTTON in Letter, The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is called a ‘ burr ’ or ‘ rove ’ in boat-building. 

2. Naut. * A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stopped back to its own 
part by seizings * ( Adm. Smyth) : that part of a 
rope which is clinched. 

1627 Capt. Smith SeamarCs Gram. v. 22 To saue the Clinch 
of the Cable from galling. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790' V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clinch. 1867 Smyth Sail^s Word, 
bk. s. V. Clinchy ‘ The cable runs out to the clinch,' means, 
there is no more to veer. 

3. A thing which clutches, grips or fixes fast. 

x8zx Manby Fby. Greenland U823) 77 Whale louse, .head 

with four horns, two of which . . serve as clinches, to fix 
the animals to the subject which they attack .. they have 
six other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
so fast to the whale, that they cannot be disengaged, but 
by cutting out the part. 

4. A clinching or riveting together ; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also Clench. 

1835 Browning Master H agues xi, I believe in you, hut 
that’s not enougjEi ; Give my conviction a clinch I 1878 — 
Poets Cmkfc Ixxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. 

5. U.S. A struggle or scuffle at close grips. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Profl Break/,. t, iii. 64 No words, but 

. .a clean, straight, hard hit . . and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitable Yankee clinches 
followed by a general rnel^. ^ 1881 Family Her. 12 Mar. 
A citizen who met with a mishap in a bar-room ^ clinch." 
A sharp repartee that twists or turns about 
the meaning of a word; a word-play,, a pmi. 
Also Clench. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) John Garret s Ghost, Ded. 


Wks. n. 176 Wit and mirth- .made vp^ and fiashioned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc. \TayloVs ^ecimen of a 
clinch (p. 194) : ‘ A countryman being demanded how such 
a Riuer was called, that ranne through their Country: hee 
answered that they neuer had need to call a Riuer, for it 
alwayes came without calling *.] 17x1 Addison Sped. N o. 
61 F a Jaine.s the First.. made very few bishops or pnvy- 
Goun.seIlors that had not some time or other signalised 
themselves by a clinch or a conundrum, 1774 Goldsm. 
tx. Scar rods Comic Rom. (177 5) I* 49 Stunned with their 
puns and clir.ches. (Cf. Carriwitchet.) 

7. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Did . , To get the clinch s to be locked up in jail. 

8 . Comb. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 
Olinch-bolt, a bolt that is clinched; clincb- 

bnilt a. = CLiNEEB-built; f elinch-filst, a grasp- 
ing fellow^ a miser; elinelr-hammer, a hammer 
used for clinching ; elinch-joixtt, the kind of 
joint used in clinch-work ; clincli-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted for clintimg; clinch-ring, ‘ a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap each other ’ (Knight 
Diet Medi .) ; clinch-work, =* Clxnkeu-wobk. 

a 1642 Sir W, Monson JSiaval Tracts ni. (1704) 345/2 
*Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammer. 1874 
Knight Did, Aleck., Clench-holt. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Word’hh., *Ctmck.buili, Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
c 1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 123 *Clench-hammers should 
he made of hard steel, with one flat end for clenching. 1626 
Capt, Smith Accid. Vng, Seamen 3 Roue and *cHnch- 
nailes. 1866 Rogers Agric. <§■ Prices I. xx. 499 In the year 
1291 we find clinch-nails at Pevensey. i86y Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. , Clench-tiails.. ar€i much used in boat-building, 
being such as can he driven without splitting the boards, 
and drawn without breaking. r784 Loud. Ckron. No. 4287 
That no *cIinch-work vessel, .should be built of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. 1787 Colled. Slat. Admir. Navy, 
etc. Act 27 Geo. Ill, c. 32 All vessels, .whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Work. 1805 Naval Chrm. XIV. 343 A new sort of 
Catamaran, built something like a Canoe, but clinch work. 

CHncli, AV. [f. Clinch A limp, as 
by a man lame of one leg. 

1790 A. Wilson Poet. Wks. aoi Gam.) Wi’ yowlin’ clinch 
aul* Jennock ran. 

CHncll (klinj), z/.l Also 6 clinche. So. clynseh, 
7 cHnsh. [A later variant of Clench ; perh. 
only phonetic, but more prob. by assimilation 
of olmcb to the northern form Clink, found a 
century earlier. To a great extent it is a simple 
synonym of but at present there is a ten- 

dency to differentiate them in use, cionok being 
alone used in certain senses (p.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, etc.), while elinch is at least the more com- 
mon in others ; see below.] 

1. tram. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has passed through a plank or plate 
of any kind ; to make fast by such means. Also 
ahsol. Sometimes Clench. 

1570 Levins Manip. 134/33 To clinche, clingere, stringere, 
1610 Markham 11. xevi. 384 Clinshed as other 

nailes be. a 1623 Fletcher Lmis Cure ii. i, Thou hast hit 
the nail on the head, and I will give thee six pots fort, 
though I ne'er clinch shoe again, 1642 Fuller //<7^ <§• 
Prof St. in. X. 17s Knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clinching it the next morning, yug Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
24S To clinch the Nails.^ 18^7 Smyth SailoPs Word.bk., 
C/f«ic^..is to batter or rivet a bolt’s end upon a ring or 
piece of plate iron ; or to turn back the point of a nail that 
It may hold fast. 1883 Ld. Fitzgerald in Law Rep. 8 
Appeal Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintiffs party-wall. 

1 2. To clasp, interlock, esp. to clasp (the hands) 
tightly together with the fingers interlocked. Obs. 

1391 PERCYVALLd^A Did., Enclavijarlosdedos, to c\mch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene another, a 1701 
Sedley Wks. 31722 I. 32 Or dully hang, clinch'd in 
each others Feet [of bees]. 

t b. To close tightly (the hand or fist). Obs. 
Now always Clinch. 

i6(21 Burton Anat. Mel. i. iii. i. iii. (1651) 103 Like her 
. .that supposed she could shake all the world with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. 1632 
Sherwood To clinch the fist, serrer le poing. X727 Swift 
vi 66 With; my fist clinched, -^xsz Pled. Jml, 
VIII, 405 The patient would .. strike .. her head and 
breast with her hands clinched. 

f C. intr. (for r^.). Of the hands, etc. (7^^. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xiii. 222 When I spoke the Words, 
my Hands w'ould clinch together, and my Fingers press the 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. intr. To close and struggle at close grips. 
(Now U. S. Cf, Clinch 5 ,) 

1652 Gaule Alagastrom. x86 Foes that clinch together. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V,. (18S7) 39 The. rough-and- 
tumble fighters all clinch. 

3. trans. Naitt. To make fast the end of a rope 
in a particular way : see Clinch sh. 2 . 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Eialinguer, to clinch 
the cable to it’s anchor. 1867 Smytk Sailors WortLhk, 

4. intr. To fix oneself, fasten 

1793 tp Buffods Hist. Birds vi. 165 (T.) The savages held 
out a stick on which the birds, clinched. 

6 . trans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asser- 
tion, argument, bargain, etc.) ; to drive home ; to 
make conclusive, confirm, establish. Also Clench, 
a. 1716 Soui'H Serm. VII. vii. (R.X The council of Trent, . 
clincheth the business as effectually as possible;. *728 


Vanbr, Sc Cib, Prov. Hush. iv. i, How stands your Affair 
with Miss ? C. AW. It drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now but a Parson, to clinch it. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennet 
Juvenile Indiser. 1. 90 No man. .knew better how to clinch 
a good bargain in his dealings. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 
I. X. 198 He clinches this argument by drawing a temble 
picture. 1871 Freeman Mist. Ess. Ser, i. xi. 366 They 
clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

•f 6 . trans. To secure, make fast. Obs. rare. 
(Qt nail.') 

1803 Nelson 18 Oct. in Nicolas Diir/; *^1845) V. 252 If he 
offers his services you may be sure I will then clinch him, 
for Mrs. Nelson’s brother. 

t7. intr. To make clinches or puns, to pun, 
quibble. Obs. (Cf. Clinch 6 .) Also Clench. 

x6^B^Nezos fr. Pembroke in Select. Harl. PHsc. <1793! 384 
I have given you Dr. Wall's place, for the weakest goes to 
the wall ; youmust give me leave to clinch, a 1688 Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Painter, yi)ss. 1705 II. 82 Let ’em all 
clinch round, 

^ Combinations containing the vb.-stem, see at 
end of Clinch sb.i 8 . 

C/lincll, *SV. Also clench. To limp, halt. 
c 1430 Henryson Mor. Fab. 34 Clinching hee came that 
hee might not bee kend. 1513 Douglas Atneisv. v. 6$ The 
todir part, lamyt, elynschis. X628 Z. Boyd Serm. in Ziods 
Flowers App. 32/2 The creples. .would clinch out 

upon their stilts. 1767 Meston Poems 126 (Jam.j Brookie 

i. Clench’d out of doors. 

t Clinch., z'.s Obs. rare. By-form of Clink v^ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn. (1499 Pyn- 
soN, Clyppyn or clynkyn, fmnio.) 

ClincJied (klinjt ),///. a. [f. Clinch -f-ed.J 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt; clinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of Clenched. 

a 1347 Surrey Aeneid ii. 141 Of clinched ribbes of firre 
This hors wa.s made. X644 Bulwer ChiroL 94 Give unto 
thy friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (klimjai). [f. Clinch v. + -eb. Cf. 
Clencher.] One who or that which clinches, 

1 1. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
holts in ship-building. Obs. 

149s Ad XX H efi. VI /, c. 22 The wages of a M aister Ship- 
wright by tlie day iiijif. .An able clyncher by the day u«/. 
1314 Fitzherb. Just. Peas (1538) 93 An able^ clincher [shaJ 
take] by the day ad and without meat and drinke i^d, 1651 
Assessment in Rogers Agric. PricesVl. 695 [Mastership- 
wright, 4 under him; Hewers or common shipwrights; 
Able clincher; Able holder ; Master calker ; Calkers labour- 
ing by tide ; Mean calker.] 1764 Burn Poor Laws 15. 

2. A nail, etc. used for clinching. 

*725 Pope Qdyss. v. 318 With [wimbles] he pierc’d 'em, 
and with clinchers bound. 

3. A tool for clinching nails. 

1874 in Knight Did. Meek. I. 566. 

4. A conclusive statement, argument, etc. ; a 
‘finisher*, ‘settler’, colloq. 

x^i^ Anecd. Bp. Watson, Lei. Oct. (R.), If he is obliged 
to strike a last blow, it will be a clincher. 1806-7 J, Bbres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans Vto. 34 In a 
conversational sparring-match . . as you triumphantly pre- 
pare for a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher toa causticThit. 

•j* 5. A punster. Obs. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Geti. 340 A clincher Homo 
festivus, urbanus. 1708-13 Kersey, Clincher, a witty or 
ingenious Person, that makes smart Repartees. X721-1800 
in Bailey. 

f 6 . A clinker-built vessel. Ohs. 
xfrfB Phillips Clincher, a Bark, Boat, or small Ship, 
■whose Planks are Larded over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Bailey. 1 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) 
Clincar, a sort of flat-bottomed clinker-built pram. 

7. Comb. Clincher - biiilt » Clinker - bdilt ; 
elincher-work, (<z.) lap- jointed work, as in boats of 
a lighter construction, weather boarding, shingling; 
(A) a similar work in which iron plates are lapped 
and riveted. So dincker-build, -plating. 

1769 St. James* Ckron, lo-ii Aug. 2/2 Pleasure Yacht, 
*dincher-built . . 26 Tons. xSao Scoresby Arctic Reg. II. 
223 The principle has since been acted upon in clincher- 
built boats. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, Clincher or 
Clinker Built, made of clincher-work, by the planks lapping 
one over the other. The contrary of carvel-work. 
Falconer Did. Marine IxySg), * Clinch er-work. 1805 

Mariners Did,, Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Clmcher- 
work, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, when the lower edge of every plank overlaps that 
next below it. This is sometimes written as pronounced, 
clinker-tvork, 1874 Knight Did. Mech. s. v. Clincher- 
work, Clincher-build, *cllncher-plating, clincher- work, and, 
erroneously, clinker- work. 

CfMncnin^ .kli-nfig), vbl. sb. [f. Clinch 2 ^. + 
-iNGk] The action of the verb Clinch in various 
senses. Cf. Clenching-. 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings iike- 
■wise were held nimble flashes, a 1714 Ell wood Axitobiog. 
22 Like the Clinching of a nail. X87X Farrar IVitn. MisL 

ii. 65 note. The. .clinching of all controversy. 

Climclxillg, ppL a. That clinches. 

1567TURBERY. Poems, To kis With clinching 

clawes . . and talents sharpHe set. 1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 180 
A milkwhite fowl his clinching talons bore. 1873-4 Dixon 
Two Queens x. i, Isabel meant it as a clinching bribe. 

Hence Clinching-iron ~ Clincher 3 . 

1874 in Knight Did. Mech. I. 567. • 

t Clinchpoop, clendipoop. Obs. [Perh. 
One ■who clinches or clenches the poops of vessels ; 
■= Clincher i.] A term of contempt for one con- 
sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. 
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^ 1568 lasfit, GenUemam C ij b, If a Gentleman bane in 
byra any humble behauour then Roysters do cal suche one ^ 
by the name of a Loute, a Clynchpope, or one that knowetli 
nofacions [also 1577 in Northbrook A^si. Dice play 8]. 
.1584 Three Ladies Lmdmt i. in Hazl. Dedsley 256 
What a chnchpoop drudge is this ! 1589 Warner Alh.Ene. 
VI. XXXI. (1612; 153 A Loute With neare a handsome rag. . 
Jike Clenchpoop looke & lim. 

t Obs. Also dyne. [a. OF. ^r/zW-r 

to incline^ perh. aphetic for aclmer and mcliner ; 
cf. Acclinjs, Incline. The idth c. writers may 
have had the Gr, nKiv^iv or L. -clludrt directly in 
view.] zVz/r. To bow, incline. 

<ai4oo Cm. Myst. (1841) 1x4 With alle mekenes I dyne to 
this acorde. a 1400-50 A lexaiuier 1901 Ilka kyng sail dyne 
fw.n incline] to my-selfe, £:i44o Bme Flor. 1128 Hyt to 
falsehed can clyne. <ri44o Premp. Parti. 82 Clynyn’ or 
declynyn*, decime. 1499 — (Pynson), Clyne or bowe downe. 
Hence Clined /j)/. a., Clming M sb. and/^/. a. 
1594 Gabfm Tassa (iSSi) 96 Shamefast and downe dyned 
eyes. 1538 Leland lim. 1 . 105 Nottingham .. standith 
stately on a clyninge Hille. Ibid. 11. 56 Bradeford stondith 
on the dmmg of a slaty Rokke. [Or, are these Cliying?] 

Cling (klig>,z/,l /iz. A and pa.pple. clung (klzzg). 
Forms: i ding-an, 2-5 ding-e (11,4-5 dyng-e(n, 
-y3i), _4--6 dinge, 4 dyng, 4- ding. Pa. t 1-5 
(and in mi'th. dial. 1-9) dang, (4 dange) ; pL i 
elnngon, 2-5 -e(nj sing, md pL 4-6 dong, 
donge, 6- dung. Pa. ppU. 1-5 dungen, (i 
Se>, 3-4 i", 4-5 -yn, -un), 4-5 dongen, -yn, 
-un, 4-6 dunge, dong, 6 doung, 4- dung. 
Weak pa. t. and ppU. 7-8, dial, 9 dinged, -*d. 
[OE,^ clingmi, dattg, dungen, str, vb., also in 
E.Fris. kiingen and klinken Jdunk, klunken), used 
precisely in our spse 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
261). Cf. also dial. Ger. sick klinken to fasten 
oneself on, to cling to, Da. Mynge sig to gather 
in clusters, crowd together ; further MHG. kiingen 
to climb, clamber (Grimm, s.v. klimmen 1168), 
and Sw. Mange to climb, kliinge a tendril. These 
all point to a strong stem Mink- varying with 
Ming-, the former giving the causal derivative 
Mankjan, OE. deng{e)an. Clench, and the latter 
appearing in OE. dzng-an. The original sense 
was evidently ‘to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘ stick together ‘ shrink together and the 
later ‘ stick or cleave to Cf. Clench, Clink 

. For the double stem«forrn clink-, ding"-, cf. the same under 
the echoic Clink v,^ ; also OE. cringcut, crinkan to Cringe, 
^criugoM, scrinkan to Shrink, 

(In sense 8 ding may be a variant of Clink Cf. also 
Clinger a, Clinging a. ] 

tl* intr. To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass : said of the freezing or congealing of liquids, 
the hardening of clay by drought, etc. Obs. 

\a8iott Corpus Gloss. Rigentia, forclingendu.] ^zxooo 
Andreas 1262 iGr.t Clang wateres hrym ofer eastreamas, 
is bryegade blaece brimrade. a 1300 Cursor M. 4699 pe erth 
it clan g, for drught and hete. c 1300 K. Alls. ^15 Theo sunne 
arketh , . Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. Ibid. 2903 
Mury hit is in sonne-rkyngl. .Weyes fairith, the clayes 
clyng. c *485 P. Eng. Misc. (Warton Club) 8 , 1 clynge as 
^dothe a whettyue cake. 

f b. Often in pa- pple. (cf. sunk, fallen, etc.). Ohs. 
138a Wyclie xxxviii. 38 Wlianne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren clunge togidere? 1387 Trevisa 
(Rolls) I. 63 Idried and iciunge by hete of the sonne. 
i*x4efO Leg. Rood (1871) 14a In cloddres of blod his her was 
clunge. 1490 \xt Anglia X. 372 The erthe pat is by fore 
dongen with pe colde froste of wynter. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbmKs Hnsb. 11. (1586) iiob, A hard knoppe of flesh 
being dong and rolled up in it selfe. 

e. A relic of this survives in ding together, 
which however passes into later senses. 

1577 B. Googe Heresiaohh Hush. m. I1586) 156 b, His 
bodie is leane, and more dong together then it was woont 
to bee, 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Horse into a sweat-, whereby his lips are clung to* 
gether. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ( 1776) VI. 64 Like bunches 
of grapes, clung to each other. 18^ Tyndall Glac. § 11. 
84 when I endeavoured to squeeze it [snowj.. it at first 
refused to cling together. 

2 . Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shrivelling up of animal or vegetable tissues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age; to become 
* drawn to shrink up, wither, decay, Ohs. exc. Hal. 

a. of the living human body, 
ciooo jElfric Gram. xxxv. (Z.) 212 Mareeo, ic clinge, 
nmrcesco. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 743 Nu pu miht ule sitte 
and clinge. c 1305 Pilate 222 in E. E. P. {1862V 117 Nou ic 
her clynge awei. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 823 His fete 
waxes calde, his bely clynges. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xrv. 
50 Whan powciomse.st for colde or clyngest for drye, ^1380 
dir Ferumb. 2524 For betere is ous forto die amonges our 
fos in fiBte, pan her-inne clynge 8: drie & daye for hunger 
ri3ie. <2x400 Cov. Myst. 54 (Miitz.) My hert doth dynge 
and cleve as clay. 14x4 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxvii. (1842) 
29 My bonys . , clynge, and waxe alle drye. 

t b., said of the dead body. (A favourite alli- 
teration with day and dod.) Obs. 

c 1325 E. E.AlUt P. A. 856 Oure corses in clottez dynge. 
£■1430 Hymns Virg. (1867.85 In coold clay now schal y 
clinge. [See also e.] 

•p c. of plants. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8764 pis tre bigan to cling. 


d. of timber or wood-work. Still in north, dial. 

^ 1747 R. Maxwell Bee-master 20 (Jam.) Some make covers 
like Daniels, with iron-hoops around them : These covers 
ding, as we say, with the summer’s drought, then they 
drive the hoops strait, which makes them tight again. 1880 
Antrim 4 Dmm Gtoss. D. S.\ Cling, to shrink or con- 
tract, as wood in diying. 

e. In all these uses the pa. pple, dungen, dung, 
was esp. frequent ; it belonged orig. to the zntr. 
sense, but it probably suggested the operation of 
an agent, and led the way to the later trans. con- 
struction (3). Cf. Cldno///. a. 

a 1000 Sal. 4* Sat, 304 (Gr.) BeoS cealde geclungene. 
us 1300 Cursor M. 20747 His arms war a! dungen dri. 1414 
Brampton Penit. Ps. App. (1842) 52 That I be noujt in 
clottess clunge. c 1450 Erie Tdous 494 Methynkyth thou 
fadyste all away, As man that ys dongyn in clay. 

3 . trans. f a. (from i) To press together, com- 
press. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I, 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Iberian sea on the other, do ding and press the sides [of 
Spain] together. 

b. To cause to adhere,, attach, stick together. 
Still dial. 

1627 Bp. Hall Art Dixt. Medit. vi, So are wee, when our 
thoughts are dinged together by the world. 1698. Tyson 
in Phil. Trans. XX. 120, I could observe them matted or 
ding’d together by a Yellowish Substance. ^ 1805 Southey 
Modoc in Asst, xii. His untrimm’d hair.. With cotton cords 
intwi.sted, dung wnth gum. 1888 IF. Somerset Word-bk,, 
Cling, to stick together as with gum ; to cause to adhere. 

c. (from 2) To cause (the body, etc.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1540 Surrey Poems, Ecclesiastes y. (L.), Clings not his 

f uts with niggish fare, To keep his chest withall. 1605 
HAKS. Macb. V. V. 40 If thou speak’st false, Vpon the next 
Tree shall thou hang aliue Till Famine cling thee. 18x6 
Byron DczpvLv/cw so Kept, .famished men at bay Till hunger 
clung them. 

4 . intr. To adhere or stick to (some part, e. g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone), as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelling and contraction. 
(Also in ///<?.) 

^zx3oo Cursor M, 4569 pair hidd was clongun \Goit. dun- 
gen] to pe ban, Sua lene sagh i neuer nan. c 1325 Metr. 
Horn. (t 862‘ 88 His .skin was klungen to the bane, For fieische 
upon him was thar nane. j6io Markham Masterp. i. Iviii. 
124 His belly will be clung vp to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Camell. xlrov Milton P'. L. x. 512 His 
Armes dung^ to his Ribs - . till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5 . intr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly to, as by a glutinous surface, or by grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5955 (Cott.) Hungre flees, sare bitand, 
pat bath pai clang on man and best. Ibid. 24204 Care dinges 
in mi hert cald. 1570 Levins Manip. X3S/35 To cling, 
clingere. 1583 Stanvhurst AEnds n. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tempest clinging fast doslye togeather. 1770 
Goldsm. Des. Fill. 350 Silent bats in drow.sy dusters cling. 
1789 WoRDSW. Evening Walk 60 Inverted .shrubs, and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocics. 1856 Kane A ref, 
ExpL L xxxii. 449 The broken ice clung to the rocks. xSri 
Smiles Boy's Foy. Round World xiv. 11875’ 141 The quick- 
silver clings to the gold and forms ah amalgam with it. 
b. said of human beings with their arms. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. i. ii. 8 As two spent Swimmens, that doe 
cling together, And choake their Art. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
x. (R,), All knew me ; ding’d about me. 1759 Johnson 
selas xxxvii. Wks. XL 104 My maids dung round me and 
refused to be parted. 1817 Coleridge Three Greuves xli. 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all, But doselier did she cling. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VIIL 87 He was despatched as he 
clung to an altar, 1842 Tennyson Dora 162. 
e. of a garment, esp. when wet. 
a 1792 Sir J. Reynolds A ri Painting N ote 30 (R.) The dis- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to ding dose round 
the limbs. 1814 Cary Dante's Inf. xxni. 43 A single vest 
Clings round her limbs. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Floats II. 256 
jHis fisher’s coat dripping wet and clinging to his form, 

d. transf. To be or remain close as if attached. 

X842 Browning In Gondola 4 The very night is dinging 
Closer to Venice* streets. 1S60 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 18. 122 
i Some heavy clouds, .dung to the mountains. 1865 Dickens 
I Mut. Fr. in. ii. The fog dings so. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carth- 
age 239 [Thusl did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, 
always clinging to the hills. 

fig. To adhere or cleave to, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

1^3 STANYHURST.< 42 ’#z^zjriir,(Arb.) 72 Hee leaues theecon- 
quourd, and clingd to the partye triumphant. 1631 Gouge 
Gods Axroarn in, §6. 195 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will ding together. 18*6 
J. Wilson City of Plagtte 11. ii. 28 Now your orphan hearts 
Will closer cling in your calamity. 1846 McCulloch Ace. 
Brit. Empire (1854) I. 537 The possession of land is in 
Ireland . . the; sine qufi non of existence. It i.s, therefore, 
clung to with d.esperate tenacity. 1^8 Macaulay //zj/. 
Eng. 1 . 108 They still . .clung to the doctrine of non-resistance, 
b. of things, habits, practices. 
x68o Rochester Poems, Alexis ^Streplmt (R.), As trees 
are by the hark embrac’d. Love to my soul doth cling. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. vii, (1865) 276 OM attachments cling to 
her in spite of experience. 1870 E. Peacock Skirl. 
HI. 1 19 Their phrases . . clung to Ms memory, 

7 . trans. {elUptl) To cliug to, clasp, embrace. 
1607 Tourneur Trag. i. iii, To slide from the mother 
. .ana cling the daughter in law. 1638 HEVwooDi?^/^ Lucr. 
Wks, 7874 V. 194 Temptations ofiTered, I still scorne. Deny’d; 
I cling them still. 

fS. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. Obs. 
(Perh. a by-form of Clihoh or Clink.) 


1583' Stanykurst AEneis ii. (Arlx) 58 They clinge, thee 
scalings too wals Ihssrent parietibus scalm]. 17. . Swift 
Exam. Abuses in Dublin 1 clung my legs as close 

to his sides as I could. 1738 G. Smith Curious Relat. II, 

V, 153 Unmercifully dinging their Hands in a split Block, 
Ibid. 412 The People ding’d their Fingers of both their 
Hands between one another, holding the two Thumbs . . 
dose together, a X774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrons Comic Rom, 
(X77S1 I. 22s This made Ragotin ding Ms legs still more 
dose to the horse’s sides. 

9. Of doubtful meaning and position : ? To pressg 
stick in ; or possibly == Clink zz.l 7 b. 

fa 1400 MorieArik. 1865 Sir Ciegia clynges in, and clekes 
another- _ 

d* Cling, Obs. rare. By- form of Clink 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 81 Clepyng or clyngynge of a belL 
X499 K., Clinkinge 

, Cling (klig), [f. prec. vb.J 
1. The act of clinging ; adherence, adhesion. 

1641 Milton Animodv. Pref., Out of a more tenacious 
cling to worldly respects. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 2(36 
The anchored ding to solid principles of duty and action.. 
t2. A clasp, embrace. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL i. xlix, Bacchus unhom lay 
hidden in the cling Of big-swoln grapes. — Poems 254 (N .) 
Fast clasp’d by th’ arched zodiaek of her arms, Those closer 
clings of love. 

3. Contraction of wood with drought. 

1664 E. Bushnell Compl, Shipwright 13 So there be no 
Clings in the Buldge. 

4. A disease of cattle ; a. A hidebound condi- 
tion. b. A dian-hoea which makes sheep ‘clung’ 
or wasted. 

c 1800 in A. Young Ann. Agric. XXX. 297 The cling . , is 
.supposed to be occasioned by an adhesion of the lights to 
the sides, and the cattle are frequently hidebound with it. 
1802 Agric. Surzf. Peebles 4or ( Jam.) Diarrhoea, or cling, or 
breakshaw. 1808 J. Walker Nat. Hist, Rur. Econ. 
525(Jam.)Ovis morbo, the cling dicto, correpta , . confestira 
extenuata, morte occumbit. 

t sb^^ Obs. Sc. [A word having the same 

relation to dink, as dang to clankl\ Ringing, 
xs78i'c. Poems x6thC. II. 189 Gif yee will give them caip 
and bell The cling thereof they will yow sell. 

Clinger (kli'goi). [f. Cling z?. + -er.J 
1. One who clings ; one who adheres to. 

1836 L, Hunt in Few Monthly Mag. XLVII. 19 Age, the 
wither'd clinger, On us mutely gazes. 1877 Spectator 17 
Nov. 1429/2 Tenacious dingers to the shadow ot the past. 

1 2. s. Clincher, Clinker. Obs. 

15x4 FirzuEm. fzist. Peas{xS3,S>) 93. All dingers [take] $d. 
with meat and drinke. 

Clinging (kli-ijig), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + -ING L] 
1. The action of the vb. Cling. 

BossewelTu A rmorie ni. 3 b, The dinging of the sayd 
Lyon hys tayle between hys legges. 1678 Rymer Trag. 
Last Age 43 These waylings, cUngings, and be.seeching.s. 
1884 Freeman in Manch. Guard. 22 Sept., An Englishman’s 
natural clingings to a long and unbroken political past. 

t2, » Clinching (of nails). Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. {16731 323 SearcMng the hoof 
first with a hammer by knocking upon every dinging, 

Cli’nging, ppl. a. That clings ; cleaving. 

ai'j6^ SHENSTONE/’c’zr/^rrWks. 1764 1 . ro6 The defenceless 
train Of clinging infants. 1810 Southey Kekmna ni. x, A 
clinging curse. 

b. said of garments fitting close to the body. ' 
1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 403/1 The garments of the women 
were the reverse of ‘ clinging*. 1884 E. P. Roe Ibid. June 
97/1 Dressed in some light clinging fabric. 

Hence Olinglugfly adv . ; Clin.ffing’ness, 

1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune L 118 Yal . . nestled 
cHngingly by his side. 1869 Coniemp. Rev. XI L 126 The 
domestic clingingness and tender dependency. 
CMngstone (kli*gsti?an ), a. znd sb. A variety 
of the peach in which the flesh of the ripe fruit 
clings to the stone. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI L 345/2 The firm-fteshed or cling- 
stone peasches . . are preferred m America. Ibid. 347/1 Cl ing- 
stones . . Melters. 1866 Treas. Bot. 55/1 Three principal 
varieties of the Peach exist— clingstones, melters or free- 
stones, and nectarines. 1880 Sat. Rex/. 612 The division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and clingstones. 

Clingy (Idi-qi), a. [f. Cling v. + -Yk] Apt to 
cling ; sticky, adhesive, tenacious. 

1708-X5 Kersey, Clingy, apt to cling, sticky. 1796 Pear- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 419 It was too soft, and, as 
the artists terms it, clingy, to receive the impression. Ibid. 
436 To render copper less clingy, or more brittle. 1807 
Vancouver Agnc. Dr7wz(i8i3)32 The land, .of a very wet, 
cold and clingy nature. 

Clinic (klhiikk and a.I Also 7 -ick, 7“ 
-ique. [ad. L. clTnic-us, a. Gr. KklvLU-h’s of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. KkTvri a bed, f. uXivuv to cause 
to lean, slope, recline, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1. One who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 
patient. 

a x6z6 Vaughan Direct, for Health (1633) 5 The childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. 1651 Jeh. Taylor Clerits 
Dom. 10 Confession of sins by the clinick or sick person. 
ax'jxx YIsxi Edmund ¥oex. Wks. 1721 II. 123 Clinicks from 
gracious God find sure Relief. 1887 E. Berdoe St. Ber- 
nard's 213 You are free to roam at large . . over the bodies* 
of my clinics. 

2. Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could be no 
atonement for sins committed after that sacrament. 
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t666 Sancroft 4r We are all CUnicks in this 

point ; would fain have a Baptism^ in Reserve, a wash for 
all our sins, when we cannot possibly commit any more. 
xSig PanUlogia \l\ Clinics signified those who re- 
ceived baptism on their death-beds, 
t 3. A clinical physician. 

1751 Chambers CycL s.v. Clinic, Clinicus is also used for 
a physician— In regard, physicians are much conversant 
about the beds of the sick. Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack; or for an empirical nurse, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diseases by attending on the sick. 

B. adj, 

1, Of or pertaining to the sick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinic baptism : private baptism administered on 
the couch to sick or dying persons. Clink con- 
vert : one converted when sick or dying. 

1626 Donne Scrm. Ixxviii. S02 Be thou therefore St. 
Cyprian's Peripatetique and not his Clinique-Christian, a 
walking and not a Bedrid Christian. 1672 Cave Prim, Chr, 

I. X. (1073' 294 Clinic baptism accounted less perfect. ^ 1679 

J, Goodman Pardoned 11. v. (1713) 236 The Clinick or 

Death-bed repentance. 1872 O. Gloss, EccL 'Perms 

164 Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 

2. == Clinical I. 

17S1 Chambers Cyv/. s,v. Clinic, Clerc observes, that 
Esculapius was the first who exercised the Clinic medicine. 

Clinic, sb.\ clilliq.1ie. [ ~ F. cliniqm, ad. Gr. 
/irXtFt/c77 the clinic art or method.] (See quot.) 

1843 Graves Syst, Clin. Med, i. 9. 1858 Sir R. Christi- 
SON m 11 . 273. X869 tr. 'Pronssean's Clht, Med. II. 3 

The clinic is the copestone of medical^ study. i88z Syd. 
Soc, Lex.yClinic, the teaching of medicine or surgery at 
the bedside of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. 

Clinic (kli-nik), a!^ Min. rare. [app. taken 
from the common stem of fnonoclinic, triclinic , f. 
Gr. fcXiv-fLv to bend.] Oblique. 

i8;^9 Le Contf. Elem. Geol. 204 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic (orthoclase) and in the latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Clinical (klimikal), a. [f. as Clinio -h -al.] 

1 . Med. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed, spec, to 
that of indoor hospital patients : used in con- 
nexion with the practical instruction given to 
medical students at the sick-beds in hospitals ; <?. g. 
^ Clinical clerk, one who accompanies a hospital-physician 
in the wards, and keeps records of the cases ; Clinical lec- 
ture, a lecture at the bedside of the patient upon his case ; 
Clinical medicine, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside, * usualljr applied to hospital prac- 
tice in which the physician, in going round the wards, com- 
ments upon the cases under his care’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,), 
hence Clinical physician, surgeon ; Clinical thermometer, 
a thermometer for ascertaining the patient's temperature. 

1780 Ann. Reg. Dr. John Parsons was unanimously 
elected CUmGal Professor to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford. X809 Med. Jrnl, XXI. 161 The cultivation of 
clinical medicine, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 
ment of diseases. 1835 .TA 'Thomas* Hospital Rep.Zi, I will 
give you the words of my clinical clerk. 1867 J. Hogg 
Microsc. I. ii. 105 An exceedingly^ simple . . form of micro- 
scope for the purposes of clinical Instruction. 1878 Mark- 
ham Gt, Frozen Seaii. x6 A clinical thermometer wa.s in- 
serted into the mouth. 1889 London Hosp. Sf Med, Coll. 
Pro^ectus 16 Graduate.^, .admitted to three months’ Clini- 
cal Clerkship or Dressership. 

2. EccL Administered on the sick-bed to one in 
danger of death. 

xZaa Eng. Saints, Si. German ii. 17 After the Baptism 
he received on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 
called Clinical baptism. 1846 C. Maitland Church in 
Catacombs 120 Dnie.ss in danger of death, when a clinical 
or death-bed reconciliation wa.s permitted. 1855 Cdl. Wise- 
man Fabiola 375 Clinical baptism . . was administered by 
pouring or sprinkling the water on the head. iSyd M. 
Davies Unorth. Land. 239 The baptism of Rome and Eng- 
land [is] stigmatized [by the Greek Church] as ‘ clinical ' only. 

Clinically (kli-nikali), adv. [f. prec. 4 - -ly^.] 
In a clinical manner ; by observations made at a 
patient’s bedside ; in clinical language or practice. 

1862 H. ^Macmillan in Macm, Mag. Oct. 467 It is not con- 
firmed clinically. 1873 -4 Edin. U7iiv. Caleftder gy Four 
Clinical Professors . . each Professor teaching clinically in 
separate Wards. 1876 Duhring Pis. Skm 70 Clinically, 
new growths are either benign or malignant. 

Clinician (klini jank Med. \pA.Y. clinuien, 
f. L. clmic-us: cf. physicia 7 tl\ A clinical ob- 
server or investigator. 

1875 H- Wood Therap.{Ti>rfg)^26 The chief in tere.st of the 
clinician in. . muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 
given continuously for some time. xBS6 Brit. Med, JrnL 
9 Oct. 67^0/2 A fact . . unknown to clinicians. 

Cli*nicist. rare, = prec. 

s88x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Clinique: see Clinic 

Clink (kliqk), sb.^ [Goes with Clink vX Cf. 
Du. klinkl\ 

1 . A sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a clank, as of small metallic bodies 
or glasses struck together. 

^ exepet pesir. Yroys^ss The clynke & he clamour claterit 
in he aire. « 1553 VoAhL R caster P. iii. iil, (Arb.) 45 He 
will go darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, neque crux, De- 
que mourners, neque clinke. 1562 PnAm vEneid viii. (R.) 
Yngot gaddes with clashing clinks, In blustrying forges 
blowne. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. iii. 234, I heard the clinke, 
and fall of Swords. 1781 Cowper Irieth 140 Duly at clink 
of bell to morning prayers. 1857 Holland Bay Path xxviii. 
347 Each drop struck the surface with a metallic, musical 
clink. *859 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. n. iii. 103 The 
lower notes are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks. 


fb. To cry clink ; to emit or produce a clink, 
to have a response. Obs, 

1607 Chapman Bussy D' Amhois Plays 1873 II. lo No man 
riseth by his reall merit But when it cries CUncke in his 
Raisers spirit. 1637 W. Cartwright Roy all Slave (N.), 
And make our hard irons cry clink in the close. 

2 . Mere assonance of rime ; jingle. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1717) VI. loi The senceless, insignifi- 
cant clink and sound of a few, popular misapplied Words. 
1785 Burns o^nd Epist. Davie v, Some idle plan O’ rhymin 
clink. 1824 L. Murray Gram. 1 . 472 Such a construc- 
tion . . produces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 78 Some 
other poet’s clink ‘ Thetis and Tethys ’. 

3 . Used imitatively of the sharp note of certain 
birds : hence Stone-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat {Pratincola rubicola). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 57 Stonechat. .Stone-clink. *885 
Si. Jos'. Gaz. 17 Aug. 6/2 The ‘clink’ of the stonechat. 
b. Sc, dial. A tell-tale (Jamieson). 

4 . dial. A smart sharp blow. [So Du. kHnk.‘\ 

1722 W. Hamilton Wallace 35 (Jam.) The yeomen, .lighted 

down ; The first miss’d not a clink out o'er his crown. iSso 
Scott Abbot xv, We must take a clink as it passes, so it is 
not bestowed in downright ill-will. i88i Isle ofW. Gloss., 
Clink, a smart blow. 1888 Elworthv IV. Smnerset IVord- 
bk., Clvtk, a smack or blow. 1888 in Berksh. Gloss, 

6. colloq. Sc. Money, coin, hard cash ; =- Chink 4. 

1729 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 14 The Warld is rul'd by Asses, 
And the Wise are sway'd by Clink. 1789 Burns Lei.^ y. 
Tennant, May ye get . . Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An’ aye enough o' needfu' clink, c 1817 Hogg 'Pales ^ Sk. 
II. 203 Such young ladies as were particularly beautiful. . 
and had the clink. 

Clink, cb.'^i [The evidence appears to indicate 
that the name was proper to the Southwark ‘Clinic*, 
and thence transferred elsewhere ; but the converse 
may have been the fact. If the name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of clink, e. g. ‘ to 
fasten securely ’(cf. ‘to getthe clinch’, Clinch jA 7), 
might have given rise to it. Cf. also Clink 
The name of a noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhere (esp. in Devon and Cornwall) for a 
small and dismal ptison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 

J515 Barclay Eglogesi. (1570' A. v/4 Then art thou clapped 
in the Flete or Clinke. 1363-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 1464/x 
He was. .had to the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. 1575 Gascoigne Herbs Wks. ( 1587) 171 The rest was 
close in clinke. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 325 Our author 
was committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterward.s to the Clink in Southwark. 1761 London 
^ Environs II. 147 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, called the Clink 
liberty . . It is a very dismal hole where debtors are some- 
times confined. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 380 CFly- 
mouih 'Towpi Gaol) 'Two rooms for Felons .. One ..the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high, with a wicket in the door seven inches by five to 
admit light and air. 1836 Marryat Japhet Iviii, I was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates 
would not meet that evening. 1863 Sala Capi. Pang. I. 
iv. 1 12 A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whipped and 
beat hemp. 1880 W. Comw. Gloss., Clink, a small room 
where vagabonds and drunkards are confined. 

CHuk, sb.^ colloq. A very small poor ale, 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 Sala Capi. Pang. I. ix. 266 A miserable hovel of an inn 
. .where they ate their rye-bread and drank their sour Clink. 

t Clink, sb.^ Obs. rare~~K 

[Meaning and origin uncertain. The Glossary to first ed,, 
professedly based on Spenser’s authority, explains it as 
‘ key-hole ’ ; for the word in such a sense no etymology is 
known, and^ the reference to c ticket is quite erroneous. 
Some identify the word with Du. klink, Ger. and Da. 
klinke, Sw. klinka, (also Fr. dine he, clenche) ‘ latch of a 
door '. Cf. also ‘ clink, a small or fine crack Addy She/- 
field Gloss. 1888.] 

1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. May 251 Tho creeping close 
behind the Wickets clincke, Preuelie, he peeped out through 
a chinck. [E. K. Gloss., CZW-i’f, a keyhole : Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Ckauceriox a key.] 

tClink, sb.^ Obs. rare. By-form of Clinch. 

1634 Leicester in Earl Strafforde Lett. I. 224 To con- 
clude with an Oxfoid Clink. 

Clink (kliijk), vX Forms; 4 Rlynk(e, 4-6 
clynki^e, 6-7 oli3ick(e, clinke, 6- clink. [A weak 
vb. found, with the sb. of same foi-m, only from 
14th c. Du. has a strong vb. of identical form, 
kltnken (MDu. klincken klinghen) ‘ to sound, 
clink, ring, tinkle’, for which HG- has the str. 
klmgen, OHG. chlingan, LG. klingen, EFris. 
klingen {klung, klungen) ‘to ring, sound’, and 
klinken (klunk, klunken) ‘to clink glasses’, WFris. 
klinckjen, klingjen. Also Sw. klkrga str. (OSw. 
also klinga, klinkcl vrtdk), Da. kHnge%tx. ‘to sound, 
ring klinke ‘ to clink glasses Thus there ap- 
pears a double stem-form, A/zVz-^-, evidently 

(like the Lat. and Gr. words cited under Clang) 
of echoic origin ; one of these forms was prob. a 
later modification (? perhaps expressing a variety 
of sound); the evidence appears to favour the 
piiority of kling-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found in OE. (where there is a strong vb. 
clingan in an entirely different sense : see Cling 
and thus we cannot tell whether ME, clinken 
went back with the Du. to an QiLOfiklinkan, or was 
of later adoption or origination in England. Cf. 


CLIHK-BASALT. 


the still later Clank, and its correspondence with 
Dn. klank. The sense-development is greatly 
parallel to that of clank ; the transition^ from 
sound to sudden action is a common one, esp. in Sc.; 
cf. bang, boom, bum, chop, clank, clap, pop, etc. 

(Rare by-forms are clenk, clinch, cling.)\ 

1. intr. To make the sharp abrupt metallic sound 
described under Clink sbX 

CTgMi Chaucer T. 336 They herde a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caried to his graue. Promp. 

Parv. 82 Clynkyn, v. clyppyn [IC clynkyn, v. chymyn], 
1313 Douglas Mneis ix. xiii. 67 Hys bos helm rang and 
soundit, Clynkand abowt hys half heddis with dyn. 1563- 
87 Fox^ A. 4* M. (1684) 111.4 That metal clinketh well 1684 
H. More Answer 325 That old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, so the bell cHnketh. c 1720 Prior 2nd Hymn Callim. to 
Apollo Poems (1754) 244 The sever'd bars Submissive clink 
against their brazen Portals, 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 
exxi, Thou hear'st the village hammer clink. 1864 Skeat 
tr. Uhland’s Poems 360 Merrily clink the beakers tall, 
b. intr. To ring as a report. Sc, 

*825-76 Jamieson s. v., ‘ It gaed clinkin through the town.’ 

2. trans. To cause (anything) to sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the like) so that 
they emit a sharp ringing sound. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipmads Prol. 24, I shal clynkyn [v. r. 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That I shal wakyn 
al this companye. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. Ixv, (R,), Some 
howle, some weepe, some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
Shaks, 0 th. n. iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 34 P 13 Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell. *853 
Thackeray Newcomes I._ p Some wags . . clinked their 
glasses and rapped their sticks. 

3. intr. Of words, etc.: To jingle together, to rime. 

1729 Swift Direct. Birthday Song, Yet I must except 

the Rhine, Because it clinks to Caroline. *783 Burns 2Wif 
Epist. Davie iv. For me, I’m on Parnassus' brink Rivin' 
the words to gar them clink. <*x8oo Lloyd On Rhyme 
(R.), How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink, 
b. trans. To make (words or verses) jingle. 

*724 Ramsay Tea-i, Misc. (1733) 1 . 25 Ye see I clink my 
verse wi' rhime. *760 Goldsm. Cit. VVorld xl, They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes, .for years together. 

4. To clink it is said in Sc. of birds uttering 
their notes. (Cf. Clank v. 2.) 

*313 Douglas Atneis xir. Prol. 236 The merll, the mavys, 
and the nychtingale, With mery notis myrthfully furth 
brest, Enforsing thame quha mycht do clynk it best. 

6. intr. To move with a clinking sound, made 
either by the feet or by articles carried or worn. 

1818 Scott Leg. Montr. iv, * Here’s the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett.’ <**863 Thackeray Vlfr. ^ Mrs. 
Berry li, They clink over the asphalte . . with lacquered 
boots. 

6. t7‘a7is. ‘To beat smartly, to strike with smart 
blows’ Qamieson), Cf. Clink sb.^ 4 , Clank v. 7. 

7. Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abrupt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound ; cf. Clap v. 
IV.) ; e. g. Clink away, to snatch away ; Clink 
down, to clap down, put down sharply; Clink 
on, to clap on ; Clink up. to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of Clank v. 6, clink down being a sharper and less 
noisy act than clank down ; but in most there seems to 
be an instinctive association with Cleek, Click, Clitch, to 
clink away, clink up, being to cleek away or up, with a 
sudden and deft action. 

*718 Ramsay Christ* s Kirk iii, xii, A creel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his back. *791 A. Wilson 
Eppie Dell Poet. Wks. 83 Clootie, shapet like a burd. 
Flew down. .And clinket Eppie’s wheel awa'. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxxviii, ‘ Ane o’ the clerks, .will clink down, in black 
and white, as muckle as wad hang a man.' — xl, ‘When she 
hasclinkit hersell down that way. .she winna speak a word.* 
b. Also intr. (for reJC) 

1783 Burns Holy Fair %\, Happy is that man. .Wha's ain 
deaiTass. .Comes clinkin down beside him I 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. i. (i860) 92 Before the sale cam on, in God's 
gude providence, she just clinkit aff. 1834 Wilson Tales 
of Borders (1863) 1 . 136 Ye'll just clink down beside me. 


Clink (kliqk), north. Eng. and Sc. Also 5 
cleyngk, 6 clenk. [Northern form corresp. to 
Clinch, Clench ; identical in form and sense with 
Du., EFris., liGer. klinken, Da. klinke, Sw. klinka. 

Clink h, prob. simply a later phonetic form of 
clench .'“-OE. cimc{e)a}u the change of -eng, -enk, to -ing, 
being usual in ME. ; cf. from OE. also 

stink, stench, blink, blench, bink, bench, benk: also 

Inglish=i English. But klwk might be the Danish or LGer. 
word, and clinch a result of its action upon ctench.) 
tra 7 is. To clench, rivet, fix or fasten with nails or 


rivets. Hence Clinked///, tz. 

1440 [see Clench w.t i]. ^ it sail be cleyngked, C1460 
Townetey Myst., Crmcifixio 219 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe Therto I am fulle prest. ax^(A Sempill Ballates 
(1872) 230 A littill Fleminge berge Off clenkett wark. 
1383 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
gould ritchlye shrined, wheare scaals be ful horriblye 
clincked. c *768 Ross Rock <$• Wee Pickle Tow (Jam.), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew. 1793 Smeaton 
Edy stone L. § 51 Double plank, cross and cross, and clinked 
together. ^ 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, Yonder gay 
Chief . . will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of 
blows I clink my rivets ! 

Clinkant, obs. form of Clinquant. 

Clink-ba*salt = Clinkstone. 

x8i8 B. Greenland ATX Basalt., with an irregti- 

S , but sharpness of fracture, like that of the rock, clink 
on which stands the castle of Edinburgh. 
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CLmOMETBia 


Clink-claiak- Also clink-to-clank. [See 
Clink A succession or alternation of 

clinking sounds ; Jig. a senseless jingle of words. 

<21790 Old Derhysh. Riddle^ Clink, clank, under’t bank 
Ten agen four [A milkmaid milking]. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 156 The Priesthood . . by their usurpt Commission of 
Apostleship, their pretended^ Succession, and their Clink 
Clank of extraordinary Ordination. 1888 Elworthy IV, 
Somerset Word-dk., Comin clink-to-clank along the road. 
Clinker (kli'qkai), sd.^ Also 7 (in sense i) 
clineard, -art, -ar. [ 17 th c. ad. earlier Du. 
kUnckaerd (Kilian), in mod.Du. and LG. klinker^ 
f. klinken to sound, ring. The original suffix -aed 
has been weakened to -er both in Du. and Eng.] 

1. A very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. 

5641 Evelyn Diary (1872) I. 26 That goodly aqueduct [at 
Amsterdam] so_ curiously wharfed with KUncard brick 
[earlier edd. cHncars (a kind of white sun-baked brick)], 
which likewise paves the streets. x66z GERBiER Prhic, 

33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch 
called Clinkart. 1663 — Counsel 58 Clinkarts are very fit 
for the Paving of Stables. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood yml. 
(1884! 63 This sort of bricks they call clinkers, and are as 
hard as any flint. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «§• Art I. 
187 In Holland, the streets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of clinkers. 
1842 Gwilt Archil. 526 Dutch clinkers and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. 

S. a. A brick whose surface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp. 

Tb. A mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

1659 T. WiLLSFORD Archil. 2 Those [bricks] next the fire 
are best burnt, and such as have naturally much Niter, or 
Salt-peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 
glaz’d over for perpetuity : these some call Clinckers. 1727 
Bradley Earn Diet, s. v. Brick, The best and most lasting 
are those that lie next the Fire, have a Gloss upon them, 
and are call’d Clinkers. 1842 Gwilt A rcMi. 526 Burrs and 
clinkers are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or 
masses of several bricks run together in a clamp or kiln. 
1881 Mechanic 326 Filled up with rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. 

3. A hard mass formed by the fusion of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stone, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or forge ; a mass of slag. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LXI. 70 A kind of Clinker, extracted 
from the ashes of sea coal. xT]%Antiq. in Ann. Reg. 151/2 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiln. 1817 
Pettigrew Mem. Letisom 11 . 263 Like the clinkers or slag 
. .left in the distiller’s and brewer’s furnaces. 1854 Ckamb. 
yrnl, L 201 x\ kind of coal which does not produce clinkers 
—that is, large cinders. *877 N. IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., 
Clinkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 

4. A mass of hardened volcanic lava. 

1850 Dana Geol, iii. 162 Lava and scoria in immense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion. They are 
styled clinkers or clinker fields. 1862 — Man. Geol. 694 
The hardened crust breaks up like ice on a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to 10,000 cubic feet 
in size, v/hich lie piled together over acres or square miles. 
Such masses are.. called clinkens. 1880 Q. Rev. Jan. 227 
The tents had been pitched among masses of clinkers. 

5. A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging, 
b. A red powder used to polish steel. 

1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 220 The coarsest [red 
stuff] known as * Clinker is used for giving a surface to ; 
steel after it is tempered. 

6 . Comb,, as dinkor^field, -kid, etc. j clinker- 
bar (see quot.). 

1850 Weale Techn, Diet, Clinker-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supporting the 
rods used for clearing the fire-bars. 1850 Dana Geol. iii. 
163 noteyTha pahoihoi regions of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the associated clinker-fields. 1879 Miss 
Jackson SkroJ>sh. Word-bk., Clinker-hills, high heaps of 
iron dross cinders. 

€li*iiker, [f. Clink + -ee.] 

1. He who or that which clinks. 

2. sjec. a. Jl. Fetters {slang), b. A kind of 
West Indian cricket : see quot 

c 1690 B. E. Diet Cant Cre^v, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear in Gaols, *750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully- Bell, .is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the tinkling noise it makes at night. 

8 . Comb, clinker-bell, dial. 

i:847"78 Halliwell, Clinker-bell, an icicle, 1888 Pulman 
Rustic Sk. in Elworthy W, Somerset fVord-bk., Jack Vrost 
an’ the clinker-bells all be a-past. 

/fA'i [f. Clink z;.2-}--ee.] 

1. He who or that which clinches ; a clincher. 

1656 S. Holland Zara 46 Whether Orlando Smith or 
Oswald, Clmker, 

% jdg. A clenching statement, etc. a clencher. 
1733 Swift Life ^ Char. Dean^ S—t, A protestant’s a 
special clinker, It serves for Sceptic and freethinker. 1886 
S. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Clinker, a clincher, or 
clencher, I gave him a clinker d.e. a convincing argument). 

3. A clinch-nail. 

xBSx Miss Jackson Shro^sh. Word-bk., Clinker, a nail 
used by shoemakers for protecting the toes of heavy boots. 
i 883 Sheffield Gloss., Clinker, a strong nail for shoes. 

H In the two following there is probably a mixture 
of associations with Clinkee 2, and perh. Clinkee L 

4. A smart sharp blow. dial, and colloq, 

a 1863 Thackeray Mr. <§* Mrs. Berry i, Berry . , delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy’s jaw. xZp^ in Skropsh, Word- 
bk. 1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. *887 S. Chesh, Gloss., Clinker, 
a smart blow, generally on the head. 


5. slang, (see qnot.) (?) Obs. 

rifigo B. E>..Dict Cant Crew, Clinker, a crafty Fellow. 
1725 so in Ndvo Cant. Diet 1736 in Bailey (foUo). 

6 . Comb, clinker-built : applied to ships and 
boats, the external planks of which overlap each 
other below, and are fastened together with clinched 
copper nails : now practised only with small craft. 
Hence clinker is used in many combinations, some- i 
times becoming almost adjectival : cf. Clincheb, 

1769 [see Clincher 6] Clinker-built. xZxn^HuUAdwrtiser 
21 Jan. 2/3 A boat about fourteen feet long, and six feet 
wide, clinker built. 1837 J. Macculloch Proofs Attrib, 
God III. 282 The lines . on a clinker built vessel . . possess a 
^ace or beauty to which no one is in.sensible. 2883 St. 
James's Gaz. 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremen are now 
nearly the only clinker-built vessels of any size left. 

1392 Wills ^ Inv, N. C. (1835) 252 To my wiffe my clinkere 
lightner, with all her geare. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbitild. 
181 The clinker arrangement was prevalent . . until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
1887 Daily News 18 Oct. 2/5 The following fixtures were 
arranged, .the University Clinker Fours, 
t Clrnker, Obs. [?freq. or dim. of Cling ; 
cf. hang, hanker To cause to shrink or shrivel up. 

1382 Batman On Barthol. xi. iii. 159 Hee [the wind] 
..maketh the bodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
his coldnesse and drynesse, and maketh sinewes to be con- 
strained. [But the word might be an error for Clinkery.] 

CliniJxer (kli'qkoa), [f. Clinkee To 
form a clinker in burning. Hence Climkered/j^/. a. 

1866 Pall Mall G. No. 386. 1453/2 A piece of clinkered 
coke. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning, 

Vlvuken', [f. Clinkee trans. To se- 
cure or strengthen with clinkers. Olimkered 
Jpl.a., fshoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

1824 Heber RTarralwe ii828)_L 169 A number of canoes 
. .many of them, .like those which I nave lately .seen, clink- 
ered. 1838 E. Waugh Chirrup, Young Chirrup donn'd 
his clinker’t shoon. Mod. Newspr. , [Rustics] trampling with 
their clinkered boots over delicate marble slabs, 
f Cli'Ukery, a, Obs. rare. [Apparently f. 
Clinkee tjX -t- -y. The actual history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb: is of 
much later date than the adj., and in fact occurs in 
Batman’s alteration of Trevisa’s ‘ makej?clynkery ^] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. vi. (Tollem, MS.), 
Somer dryej? mareis and mores and waste]? moysture and 
make}? hem^ rou^e and harde and clynkery [so 1493 ; ed. 
1382 clinkerie ; Lat. desiccat, el exasperat, ei indurat] and 
full of pittes and holes. Ibid, xt. iii. He [the North Wind] 

. . make'? bodies on erj?e rou^e and klynkery with his cold- 
nesse and drynesse [terra: et corporum/acit asperiiates\ 

[Clinket. a. An error in Phillips ed. 1696 
(and some later diets.) for Clink in Spenser, b. 
A misprint in Bailey (Halliwell, etc.) for Clinkee. 

1696 Phillips, Clinket, old word, a Key-hole ; who.se 
Diminutive is Clicket a Key ; used by old Chaucer. 1721- 
Bailey, Clinket, a crafty Fellow. 1847-78 in Halliwell.] 
Clinking (kli'gkig'), TJbl. sh. [f. CLiNKz^.i-b 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Clink ; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

tfi386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. zZ Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyng of youre belles That on youre bridel hange on 
euery syde. .1 sholde er this ban fallen doun for .sTeepe, 
1515 Barclay Egloges ii. (1570) B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking of his bell. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, n. iv. 50 
A long Lease for the clinking of Pewter. 1844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr. Ledbury ii. The clinking of the cups and saucers. 
Cli*iiki3ig‘,/A/. G. ff. Clink g/.i -t--iNG2.] 

1. That clinks or tinkles. (In quot. 1 S 56 there 
may be a reference to Clinkee ^A^ 4.) 

1714 Gay Trivia Poem.s 1745 I. 143 Safe thro' the wet on 
clinking pattens tread. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World Ixxxv, 
Ye dear three clinking shillings in my pocket’s bottom. 
1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. xiii. lii. 272^ He stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scoriae. 
*871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 10 The clinking bell, Far off, 
yet nigh. 

2. slang. Used intensively, as adj. or adv.^ like 
chopping, clipping, whacking, rattling, etc. 

1868 Daily Tel. 6 jfune, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. 1876 Daily Ne^vs 28 Oct. 6/4 There was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate, 1880 L. J. Jennings Rambles 
among Hills 'The driver . . declared that it [the bridge] 
was a * clinkin' good one 

Cll’llkstoiie. Min. [After Ger. klingsiein : so 
called from its clinking like iron when struck.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blue 
colour, and distinguished from grey basalt by its 
lower specific gravity- 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 75 Clink-stone . . has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. *850 DaUbeny Atom. 
The. xii. led. a) 428 Clinkstone, .has been shewn by Gmelin 
to be an intimate mixture of glassy felspar with a zeolite. 
tBq6 Tagk Adv. Text-bk. Geol vii. 134 The clinkstones or 
phonolites differ little from the basalts in composition. 1877 
A. E. Edwards Up Nile xvii 456 They [the stones] ring 
like clinkstone when struck. 

CH‘lllnU31-cXa*llkXLm, also clinkum-elank, 
= Clink-clank, or expressing a trochaic variety 
of the same sound. 

1605 Tryall Chev. ii. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 285 Tis the 
tricke of most of these Sergeants, all clincura clancum. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Smtgs (1829) 42 Wi' clinkum-clan- 
kum ower their crowns, The lads be^an to fa', then. 2816 
J. Gilchrist Philos, Eiyfjt. 175 This wonderfully poetic, 
clinkam clankum generation. 1856 Masson Ess., Th, Poetry 


444 The clinkum- clankum of a bell. 2887 Stevenson 
Underw. n. v. 8p The clinkum-clank o’ Sabbath bells. 
Cliao- (kbimti). Min. Combining form of Gr. 
stem kKcv- in the sense of ‘ sloping, inclining ’ (cf. 
fcXh-T} bed, ickh-uv to slope, slant, ankivijs unbent) ; 
used in connexion with the monoclinic system of 
crystals, characterized by one plane of symmetry. 

1. In names of minerals, as ClPnocMore [Gr, 
Xkcup-us green], a mineral resembling Chloeite, 
but crystallizing on the monoclinic system ; also a 
synonym for Coeundophilite. Climoclase, also 
CliBO'clasite [/rAdcr-ts fracture, f. icKd-civ to break], 
a monoclinic subtranslucent arsenate of copper. 
Clino’crocite [KpS/c-os saffron], a yellow sulphate 
of alumina of uncertain composition. Cliaoe*d,rite, 
a synonym of Teteahedrite. Cliuoliu-mite 
[see Humite], a monoclinic species of hiimite. 
Clinoplrselte [Gr, ^aids dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of iron, potassium, and sodium, resulting 
from the decomposition of pyrites. (Dana.) 

2832 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XII. 341, I propo.se . . the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great obliquity between 
the optic axes, and its ^reen color. 1863 72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. S.V. The crystals of clinochlore are hetni- 

hedral,^ and have a micaceous structure. 2850 Dana Min. 
700 Clinoclase. 288a Ibid. App. in. 28 Clinocrocite. 1879 
— Man. Min. 281 Clinohumite is monoclinic. x 88 s — Min. 
App. in. 28 Clinophasite. 

2. In other words : as Cliuo'ba’sic a. = c/ino- 
rhombic. Olinodia’gonal, a. sh, the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals ; b. adj. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis. Clino- 
Ite-dric, ^ applied to forms of crystals in which the 
CO ordinate planes are not perpendicular among 
themselves ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), Clinopimacoid 
[Gr. TTiVaf, mvaK-os a board], one of the three 
principal planes in the monoclinic system, running 
parallel to the vertical and inclined axes. Cliuo- 
rho’mbic a., -rho-mhoid, crystallizing in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

2888 F. H. Hatch Gloss. Terms Rocks, Monoclinic . . 
Synonyms, Clinobasic, Clinorhombic. 1879 Rutley Sind, 
Rocks X. 02 Cleavage parallel to the base and cli nodiagonal. 
Ibid. 9^ The sectional plane almost coincides with the clino* 
pinakoid. 1858 Thudichum Umne 48 Chloride of Sodium 
crystallizes in clino-rhombic prisms of great lustre. 

B. Also prefixed to certain crystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as c lino-dome^ 
-prism, -pyramid. 

Clinograpii(kl 9 imi?graf). [f. Clino- +-geaph,] 

2888 Athenmnn 14 Apr. 472/3 The ingenious clinograph 
of Mr, Maegeorge— an instrument for ascertaining the de« 
flection of a bore-hole. 

ClmograpMc (kbint^grje'fik), a, [f. Clino- 
•+ Gr, ypmpi/e-os of writing or drawing : see -ic.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the plane of projection. In mod- Diets. 

Clixioid (kloimoid), a. Anat. [ad. mod. L. 
clino'ides, f. Gr. leXiv-rj bed; see-oiD; cf. T.cli- 
noidei] Resembling a bed : applied to the four 
processes or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littie.) 

Clinoid plate, the posterior boundary of the pituitary fosisa 
of the .sphenoid bone. Clinoid ridge, wall, one of the two 
transverse vertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of enibryo_ fowls. 

2741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 116 On the internal Surface of 
this Bone three Apophyses . . are commonly described . . 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. Kc 1865) II. 
77/2 Well defined . . by the . . po.sterior clinoid processes. 2881 
Mivart Cat 69 The clinoid plate. 2882 Syd, Soc. Lex. .s.v, 
Clinoid, Clinoid walls, .are .situated in front of the anterior 
termination of the notochord, 
b. subst. — Clinoid process. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. II. 86/2 The sella turcica is deep, 
and well defined by both the anterior and posterior clin- 
oids. 

Clinometer (kbinp-milsi). [f. Clino- + pirpov 
measure.] A measurer of slopes and elevations. 

1. An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 

x8ii Edin. Rev. XIX. 222 ITie compass for measuring 
the bearings of the .strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. 1869 Phillips Vesuv, viii. 240 By an observa- 
tion with our clinometer the height seemed greater. 1879 
Le Conte Geol. 176 A clinometer .. The most con- 

venient form is a pocket compass containing a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. 

2. Applied to various other instruments for 
measuring (a.') the angle of elevation of a rifle ; 
(b.) the roll of a ship at sea ; also (e.) * a car- 
penter’s tool for levelling up sills and other hori- 
zontal framing- timbers ’ (Knight Viet. Mech.X 

1864 Daily Tel. 20 Aug., Competitors may use the clino- 
meter to take the angle of elevation . . The clinometer may 
also be used to re-adjust the angle of elevation during trial. 
1885 Lady Brassev The Trades 18 The clinometer, .having 
regi.stered a roll of 50° to port and 40*^ to starboard on the 
night of the storm, declined to register any more. 

CHnOltietric (kbin^me trik), a. *=next. 
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'C!lillOmetl?ical(lcbmmiie*t3:i!kB),i. [f.CiilNO- 

METEE + -I 0 - 1 - -ALI.] 

l. , Pertaining to or determined by the clinometer. 

S885 La.dy Brassey Tiie Trades 379 The perpetual rolling 

and tossing of the vessel had warmed us that, .the maximum 
clinometrical angle of the swing-table would ere long be 
reached. 

2, JMin. Pertaining to the measurement of oblique 
crj^stalline forms, 

01momet2?y Qddmfmhtn). IX Clino- 
measurmg.] The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata. In mod, Diets. 

Cninig^uaiit (hii'igkant), nt. and sk Also .7 clin- 
kant, -eqnant, -ckant, -cant. [a. F. iUnqtiant 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. ih, dinquer, 

a. Dn. kUnken to clink, ring. Found in 15th c. 
in sr dmquant gold in diin plates, leaf-gold.] 

A. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic imitations of these.; tinselled, ‘dressed 
in spangles V( J.), 

iS9* Sylvester Baiia.il af hny doth not nicely 

prank In clinquant Pomp . . But arm’d sin Steel. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen.. Vni, I. i. 19 The B'rench, All Clin(^uant all in Gold, like 
Heathen Gods Shone downe the English. 1623 Fletcher 
& Rowley Maid Mill v. ii, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuff, To catch the eye. 1635 Bromb Sparagm Garden 
ni. V, Courtiers Clinquant, and no counterfeit stuffe upon 
Fem. 1658 Osborn Adzf. Sm (1673) 200 A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit : yet,. not Clinckant or Rich, .since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels, hath not seldom rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and Murderers. 11676 Shapwell Plr-> 
itcosa MJ, i. Fine sparks, .very clinquent, slight, and bright 
. .make a very pretty .show at first ; but the I’insel-Gentle- 
men do so tarnish in the wearing. 1839 Fraser* s Mag. 115 
In * dinquant gold ’ the sovereign sun walks round, 

h.fig. 

1613 Chapman Mfasque Inns Cri, Plays 1873 III. no 
Inure thy souldiers to hardnes, tis honorable, though not 
clinkant. 1682 Shadwell Medai'Ep. Ab, Hehas an easi- 
ness in Rime, and a knack at yersif3dng, and can make a 
slight thing ..seem pretty and clinquant. 

B. d. [Fr. diinqnant was short for or clinquant.^ 
and originally meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, used for decorative purposes. Tbaice it 
was extended to imitations.] 

L Imitation of gold leaf ; tinsel ; Duteb gold. 
1691 Ray Af, C. Wds.^ Climquani^hts&'s, thinly wrought 
out into leaves. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. L 65/2 s. v- 
ABay, Clinquant, same as yellow copper, Dutch gold. 

2. Literary or artistic ‘ tinsel’, false glitter. 

' 17x1 Addison Sped, No. s TP s, I ..agree with Monsieur 
Bolleau, that one Verse in Virgil i.s worth all the Clincant 
or Tinsel of Tasso (le clinquard dtt Tasse\, 1762-71 H, 
Walpole Vertuds A need. Paint. (1786) III. 27 Lely sup- 
plied the want of taste with clinquant. 1839 Fraser’s Mag, 
XIX. 6s The worst portion of the silly bits of clhiquant 
strung together, and called gems of beauty, 

Clint (i^lint), sk Chiefly So, O^s. exc. dla/. 
Also clyait, klynts. [a. Ba. and S w. OSw. 

Mintsr,\o^. kUttryXOQk. Cf. Clet.] 

1. A liard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream; a part of a crag standing out between 
crevices or fissures. 

^1300 Cursor M. 17590 (Cott.) pir caltif luus sent into 
clinttes and into clous To .seke ie.su. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4830 5it fand he douen )>ur3e he clynt twa crasid gads. 1533 
Bellenden ZivyiiSnz) Introd. 8 The pas.sageand stremes 
..full of crag and dint. 1845 ^ml. IC Ag?-ic.Sac. Eng. 
VI. I. 95 Nibbling out. .every patch, .up to the very teeth of 
the hard and sturdy grey dints. 

2. Curling. ‘A rough, coarse stone, always first 
thrown off., as being most likely to keep its 
place on the ice ' (Jam.). 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 116 (Jam.) 'Gainst the herd 
[hej Dang frae, his dint a flaw. 

t Glint, dent, v. Obs, exc. dial. By- form or 
deriv. form of Clink, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial, use, we might suspecst 
misprint of i for k in the quotations.) 

*575 Turberv. Falconrie 226 It snail not bee amysse, to 
dynte or nayle them fagte together. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist, 

m. iii. § 28 The ‘ Statute of Prsemunire’. -dinted [ed. (.1845) 
II. 296, clinched] the naile which now was driven in. i88x 
/. Ivig/tt Gloss.y Clentedt clenched ; applied to horse.shoe.s. 

Cli*nting, vbl.sb. rare~~^. App. altered from 
clinkings '? to express a modified sound. 

C1850 Thacneray PegofLimavaddy, Mountains stretch’d 
around, Ciioomy was their tinting, And the horse’s hoofs 
Made a dismal dinting. 

Clintonite (kli-ntonoit), Min. [Named, 1828, 
after De Witt Clinton : see -ite.] A variety (or a 
synonym) of SEYBEBriTE. 

1831 Amer. yn^L Sc. XIX. 159 Dr, Torrey presented 
bronzite (Clintonite) from Orange Co. 1843 L. C. Beck 
Min, N. V. 362 The name clintonite was given it by the 
discoverers in honor of De Witt Clinton. 1868 in Dana Min. 

ciinty (klimti), a. Chiefly So. [f. Clint sk 
4- -Y.] Consisting of or characterized by dints. 
*5*3 Douglas /Kneis vii. Prol. 40 Cauld clynty clewis. 
1728 Ramsay R(diL Ricky ^ Sandy 11 The ciinty ermgs. 
1857 A Jeffrey Roxburgkskire I. 270 The country round 
full of ciinty knolls. 

11 Olio (kbi'i?), [Gr. KAeiw (f. icXd’-nv to cele- 
brate), proper name of the Aluse of epic poetry 
and history ; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Beroe 
(whence the zoological sense).],; 


1. ZooL A genus of pteropods found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas : see quot. 

183s Kirby Hab, ^ Inst. Anint, I. ix. 26S The Boreal 
Clio . . has a gelatinous body, is defended by no shell, and 
affords food to the whales, etc. 

2. Astron. The 84th minor planet or asteroid. 

1867 Laedner & Dunkin Handhk. Astron. xv. 230 Clio 

. .was first observed on the 25th of August, 1865, shining as 
a star of the tenth magnitude. 

Clip (klip), Forms ; i clsrppan, (clioppen, 
cliopen), 2 -en, 3-4 cluppe^n, 4 clep(pe, 4-6 
clyppe, clyp, clepe, 4-7 clipp(0, (5 clype, 
klyppe), 4- clip. [OE. clypfan weak vb. 

ctO)df!&.khppa\n same 
sense (* deppa and kessa * Richthofen) ; North 
Fris. MMn to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. klypa to 
‘ clip pinch, and Ger. kluppe, ‘ barnacles, com- 
tongs OHG. cMuppa tongs, clamp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Teutonic, Flildebrand 
in Grimm, s. v. hlaftor^ compares Lith. gWhti to 
embrace, and OSlav. glibnjati^glubUi to be seized.] 

1. trems. To clasp with the arms, embrace, hug. 
arch, and dial. 

C950 Linduf. Gosp. Mark ix. 36 Clioppende iRushno. 
cliopende] waes. c xooo JElfric Gen. xxix. 13 Da aras he 
to?;eanes and clsqjte hine. Ureisun in Coti. Bom. 

185 He cpene]> swa he nioder hire earmes hire leoue child 
for to cluppen. c 1300 Bekei 2S8 Hi custen hem faste and 
clupte. C1320 R. Bbunne Medit. 152 Hys fete.. he clep- 
peh, and swetly ky-ssej?* <^*386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1169 
He kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful ofte. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 343 A wulf was founde cHppende the 
hedde of seynte Edmunde. *460 Lyheaus Disc. 578 That 
oon held . . A mayde yclepte yn hys arme. c 1300 Bk. Mayd 
E^nlyn in Poet. Tracis (1842) 27 Bycause he coude clepe 
her, She called hym a wbypper. 1581 T,_ Howell Denises 
(1879) 229 Venus sonne, whom she doth clip and kisse. 1607 
Shaks. LF?*. 1. vi. 29 Let me clip ye In Armes as sound, as 
when I woo’d in heart, a X701 Sedley Poems Wks. 1722 
I, 19 He like the Bear of Love, her Body Clips, c 1840 
Hood Ballads^ ‘ What can an old man Love will not 
clip him. 1877 B. W,Lincolnsk, Gloss. .s.v., ‘I seed ’em 
clippin’ an cuddlin' one another agean th* pin-fold.* 

cZyj K. iELFRED Gregory's Tasi.d\\. 298 Des worldgilp.. 
he hie dyppaS & lunaS. 1508 Fisher 67 We., 
studyou-sly.. clyppe and in maner kysse it [sin|, 1633 P. 
Fletcher Pise, Eel. v. ii, The warmer sunne.. With firie 
arms clipping the wanton ground. 1819 B. Cornwall D riitw, 
Sc.i Jnlum ike Apost, ii. Shall the grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms. 

C. transf. Said of amplexicaul leaves. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. cv. § 3, 174 Large leaves .. clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round about. 

d. with advb. or prep, complement. 

<11320 R. Brunne Medit. 932 She clypped hyt up on here 
brest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. ix. (1495) 763 
Serpentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. c 1S30 
Spirit. Conns. Fvij, Thatfynaily 1 maye clyppe the to me. 

e, ahsol. and intr. 

c i3c^ Land Cokayne 173 in B. E. P. (1862) j6i J>ilk monk 
hat clepih best . . Of him is hope . . To be sone uadir abbot. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XXL 464 Cluppe we in couenaunt and 
ech of ous cusse oher. ^ 151^ YKsm. Blaz. Gentrie 63 That 
wife, .which clepeth with her adulterer, 1587 Mag,^ 

Sabrina xxi. 3, I fast mine armes about her dipt did make, 
1607 'Topsell Serpenis{j()^y) 645 A swarm of Bees . . a Bay- 
tree did attain, Where leg in leg they deaped fast \Pedibus 
permuitta uexis\. 

2, irans. To surroundclosely, encircle, encompass, 

‘ hug ^ Also with in, 

825 Vesp. Pj<i://^rxlvii[i]. 12 YmbsellaS sion and clyppa ‘5 
hie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. n. iv. (1495) 31 Aungels 
. . ben soo clypped^ wyth the habyte of vertues. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Mommy iii, 36 The dreadfull Sea which cleaps the 
same (the Earth] about. 1612 Drayton Poly-olh. i. 2 As 
Amphitrite clips this Hand Fortunate. 1781 Cowper Ex, 
postulation 551 Von fair sea, That clips thy shores. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 125 A snake her forehead clips. 1842 Sir 
H. Taylor Edwin v, v. iD.), The Northmen . . clipimd us 
round at Stoke. 

8. To ^ip tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp, 

a 1000 Ceedmotls Gen. 1369 (Gr.) Heafod.swima heortan 
clypte. CX470 Henry Wallace ix. X47 The mekill barge 
had nocht thaim clyppyt fast. 1513 Douglas xi. 

xiii. 169 The happy goLshalk, we se . . The sylly dow . . he 
clyppis at the last. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kenttytodp 
319 When grace was done. The Bolle in hande she dipt. 
1801 W. Felton Carriages 1 . 100 The standard-plates, .clip 
. .the transom. 1868 W. Collins Moonsi. I. 298 Some soft 
yellow .stuff, that, .clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) 
round the waist. 

ahsoL 1377 Langl. /*. jP/. E.xvn. 188 PowerehemfaillethTo 
clucche or to dawe, to clyppe or to holde, 1796 Coleridge 
Destiny Nations^ The air clipp’d keen, me night was 
fang’d with frost. 

Clip (klip), ZI.2 fME. olipph^H, at first northern, 
and prob. a. ON. klipp-a (Norw., Sw. klippa, Da. 
klippe) in this sense. In same sense also LG. has 
klippen (Schiitze), Fiis. CWangeroog), kiip-pe7t, 
N.Fris. klappon, kleppe^i. 

The ON, and LG. klippa^ klippen.^ was prob. identical 
with LG. klippen to make a sharp, sound, cited under Clip 
the application being transferred, as in clack click 
clanks clink clap., from the sound to associated sharp actions; 
senses 6, 7, and Clip jr« 5 .* 4, show that the notion of cutting 
is not inseparable from the word. There may also have 
been onomatopoeic influence : in the utterance ^ ciip^ as of 
snip, theie is a cut-short effect, which aptly siHts the act.] 

1. irans. To cut with sdssoi^s or shears, often 


with the notion of making trim and tidy. Also, Ibo 
To cut or snip (a part) away., off, out, from. 

C1200 Ormin 4106 To cHppenn swa }?e cnapess shapp. 
*393 Gower II. 318 Out he dippeth. -Her tunge with 
a paire of sheres. c 1532 Dewes in Palsgr. (1852) 956 To 
clyppe heares, tonser. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xlviii. 37 All 
heades shall be sbauen, and all beerdes dipped [idii dipt] 
off. 1608 Shaks. Per. (Globe) v. iii. 74 This ornament . . will 
I clip to form. 1618 Bolton Florus n. xv. xss The matrons 
dipt the haire of their heads to make cordage for engins. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah 404 God, twice as it were, .dipt the 
treasures of the Temple with the cisers. 1664 Evelyn Kal, 
Hort. (1729) 195 Dress up . . your Strawbery Beds, clipping 
away all their Runners. 3:70^ Steele No. 112 Fa 

[He] clipped the Wings. , of his innocent Captives, 1850 
Carlyle Latier-d, Pamph. v. (1872) 154 To clip off a bit 
of his eloquent tongue. 1873 C. Robinson N, S. Wales sg 
The following paragraphs, dijpped from tdxsi ., Morning 
Herald. 1884 Law Times 30172 The man at the gate did 
not detain him to dip his ticket, ahsol. 1798 Southey Eng,^ 
Eclogiies I, Tell me where to dip. 

Jig. C1200 Ormin 4248 Uss birrb dippenn all awe53 |>e 
flasshes-s fule wille. 1871 B. Taylor Fmtst (1873) II. ii. Iii. 
149 The father’s hour of rapture dips Hate from the heart. 

b. To form or mark by clipping. 

1680 Lend. Gas. No. 1549/4 Stollen. .a Black Brown Nag 
,,an R clipp’d on the near Buttock. 

c. phr. I'o dip the wings off. lit. to cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as to disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check any one’s aspirations or ambition, 
cripple his strength, resources, or action. 

1590 Marlowe Massacre Paris m. ii, Away to prison with 
him I I’ll dip his wings. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanh hi. 
viii. 213 1 st possible such semsuaU action Should clip the 
wings of contemplation ? 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 161 
To dip the Wings Of their high-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
184s S. Austin RaJi&e’s PHst. Ref. 11 . 339 If he could not 
succeed in dipping the wings of his restle.s.s neighbour, 1874 
Blackie Self-rcult. 10 To clip the wings of our conceit. 

2. spec. To cut the hair off ; to poll. 

<ri386 Chaucer MillePs T. 140 Wei koude he laten blood 
and clippe and shaue. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 95 5 e schal not . , 
clip }>e hed in to round. 1535 Coverdale yer. xvi. 3 No 
man .shall clippe or .shaue himselff for them. 1686 J. Ser- 
jeant Hist, Monast. Comteni. 39 They are brought to the 
Alonastery, and then washed, clipped, and shaved. *839 
Jefhson MHitanyyXix. 131 Hair- merchants, .travel through 
the country, dipping the heads of the peasant-girls. 

3. spec. To shear (sheep) ; to cut off (their fleece 
or wool). 

c 1200 Ormin 1189 J>e shep onfo|> MeocH^, mann itt 
clippehK 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 19 Laban was goon to 
the .sheep that .shulden be clippid. 1483 Acix Rich, ///, 
c. 8 § 14 The .same Wooll. .[shall] }>e as it is clipped. *523 
Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 44 Yf your shepe be newe clypped. 
1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God 516 Like a lamb when 
it is clipped, he [i.e. Christ] was silent, 1842 Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf, II. 128 The price is. .expected to fall . . as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 
ahi,oL c 1420 Pallad. on Htish. i. ii64Toles forto gelde and 
share. 1641 Best Fartn. Bks. (18361 20 A faire day 
the day before hee clippe, that the wool! may bee dry. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 149 Women were sitting close 
under the wall, also dipping. 

b. To yield on being clipped. 

1879 Wrightson in Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 238/1 There 
were . . sheep in the pen that would dip as much or more wool. 

4. spec. To mutilate (current coin) by fraudu- 
lently paring the edges. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 386 The Kynges coygne , . was clypped 
and wa.shed in suche wyse that it was therby wonderfully 
mynysshed. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 126 There should 
be no deceyt used by diminishing or clipping y® same. 
i688 Land, Gaz. No. 2352/4 Such as clip and deface His 
Maje-sty's Coyn. *855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 620 To 
dip the- coin was one of the. .most proitable finds of fraud, 
b. absol. 

1508 Barclay Skyp of Folys (1874) II. 222 la ttieyr 
wretchyd ^ches to abounde. They dyp, they coyne. a *734 
North Lives II. 241 A fellow was accused for clipping. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 623 The practice of clipping. 
6 . yfF. To cut short, curtail, diminish. 
iS8'8 Shaks. L.L.L.'^.tx, 603 Hoi. ludas I am, ycBped 
Machabeus. Dum, ludas Machabeus dipt, isplaine ludas. 
1628 Prynne Cent. Cozens 66 He pares, and clips the Scrip- 
ture. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. ir. iv. 66 Pfalz must 
be reinstated, though with territories much dipped. 

b. spec. To cut (words) short ; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of 
words ; to pronounce imperfectly. 

1526 Filgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not clipping the 
syllables, not skyppyng ony worde. 1642 J. Taylor 
yudgem. II. vii. 99 He [the Drunkard] shall lispe and clip his 
English. 1755 j!l^<?w. Capt. P. Drake H. iii. 81 He was 
pretty far overcome by the Champaign, for he dipped the 
Queen’s English. 1862 Mrs, H. WoodJ'/zs. Halib. 11. xxvi, 
(1885) 291 Clipping her words in her vehemence, 
e. cibsol. and intr. 

*648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words ? Why dip you? 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v.. The day 
begins to dip. 1877 -d- Einc. Gloss. s.v. Clip, ‘ The 
days dip off sorely ; we shall hev winter here fibre we 
know where we are.’ 

6 . intr. To move the wings rapidly; to fly rapidly. 
Also /<7 dip it. arch. 

1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i, O yee blessed Muses 1 
, . Whose truest lovers never dip with age. 1635 Quarles 
Embl. HI. xiL (1718) 173 If she springs away The wings of 
vengeance dip as fast as they. Ibid. v. xiii. (D .), How I would 
spring from, earth, and dip away. 1666 Dryden Ann. 
Mind}. 86 Some falcon, .flies at check and clips it down the 
wind. 1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 115 Wavy motion as, 
on wings unfurled, A seraph dips Empyreal. 

7. intr. {colloq.') To move or run quickly. Cf. cut. 


CLIP. 


5or 


CLIPBE. 


1833 M. Scott Toifk Crmgte xii. (1859) a8i He clipped into 
the water with the speed of light 1837-40 Hauburton 
Clockm. (1862) 46 He sees a steani’-boat a clippin it by him 
like mad. 1843-4 — Sam Slick hi Eng. viii. (Bartlett), I ran 
all the way, right down as hard as I could clip. 

t Clip, Obs. Also 5 elyppen, eleppen. [Cf. 
OFris. klippa, kleppa to ring (a bell), LG. klippen 
to sound, resound, EFris. klippen to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial, kliffen to yelp orig, type klip{p)Jan, 
f. root klip.^p)-, in ablaut relation to ^klap(p '- : 
see ChAP and Clepe vi] To clink, to ring (a bell). 

i:i44o Promp. Parv.y Cleppyn or clynchyn (Pynson 1499, 
clippyn or clynkyn\ Xinnio. Clepyng (MS. 1490 clep- 
pynge or clyngynge of a bell). — Clynkyn snpra in clyppyn. 
t Clip, [Erroneously curtailed from Clips z^., 
the final s being taken as inflexional. So EFris. 
klipi klips.'] »= Eclipse. 

c 2400 Destr. Trey 426 The clere Sune neuer clippit out of 
course yet. But whan Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit 1480 Robt. Devyll (1798) 21 The cloudes had in 
clypped [in HazL A. P. Poetry 238 y-clypped] the sunne 
of grace. 1540 vi. 56 The soune is maid ob- 

scure til vs quhen it clips. 

Clip (klip), sb.^ Forms: 5-6 clipp(e, 6 clyp, 
6 - clip. [f. Clip 27.1] 
f 1 . An embrace. Obs. 

[1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 180 Cards, dice, 
kiss, clip, and so forth.] 2581 Sidney Astr. ^ Stella (1622) 
533 Not vsde to frozen clips. <22683 Oldham /Vi'. Wks. 
(i686) 120 If her fond clip With loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround. 

2 . That which clips or clasps ; an instrument or 
device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
holds them fast, e. g. 

A grappling-iron ; an appliance for suspending a pot, that 
has no bail, by its ears or cleats ; in Fishing^ a gaff or cleek 
(iV.) ; in Carriages, the embracing-strap which connects the 
springs and axle ; in P'arriery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a horse-shoe, \raich clasps the 
front of the hoof; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

ct^’jo Henry Wallaces. 855 Athir [ship] othir festynyt 
with cUppys keyn. 2539 } Fills d- inv. N. C. (1835) 183 In 
the kitchzn .. three yron crookes. .thre paire of yron clippe.s. 
2594 Churchw. Acc. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Three clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pylpitt vjd. 1737 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1776) 52 (Jam.) 
May be your pot may need my clips. 2791-9 Statist. A cc. 
Moray VII. 537 (Jam.) Long iron hooks, here called clips, 
are used for catching the fish. 1801 W. Felton Carriages 
103 A clip, .is placed over the axletree, and secures it in the 
bed to which it is bolted, and is also u.sed for other pur- 
poses. 2831 Youatt Norse xxi, Clips are . . neces.sary on 
the shoes of all heavy horses. 2834 J. Hogg Microsc. 
I. ii. 36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. 2863 J. G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. (1873) 114 A 
landing-clip or gaff, such as is used in salmon-fishing, is 
useful 2882 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clip, a 
clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to a weak or fractured part of an implement. 18^ W. Rye 
Records, etc. 23 Clips like music-books with springs at the 
back, .are better than a loo.se portfolio. 

b. Croquet. A marker which may be clasped on 
a particular hoop to indicate it 
287Z R. Prior Croquet 49 Sets, .without a cros.s-har to the 
pegs to fix a clip upon. 2873 J. Heath Croqiiet P’ layer 23 
The best clips . . are made with a spring, so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens 
itself on the hoop. 

C. transf. and fig. 

2676 Grew Anat. PHanis iv. t. i. § 13 Of every pair of 
Leaves, the half of one is reciprocally received between the 
two halfs of another, and may therefore be called the deep. 
18^7 G. Saintsbury in Academy 20 Feb. 113 The peculiar 
clip which keeps the characters of a novel together. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., with the sense ‘ that has, or 
acts as, a clip ' ; as in clip-drum, -Unse, -washer ; 
clip-hook, a hook closing with a clip or spring 
(cf. Clippie, Clevis*-^ b) ; clip-plate, the axle-hand 
of a wheel, 

2862 Times It July, A simple eight-horse engine,, 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a *clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside. 288a Nares 
Seamanship ’ cd. 6) 129 *CIipp hooks for the tack to hook to. 
2879 Rutley Study Rocks vi. 45 This *clip-lens is .. better 
than a watch-maker’s eye-glaas. 2868 Daily Tel. 3 July, 
A 12-inch shell . . struck the 2 s-inch portion of the target . . 
damaging a ^dipwasher, and breaking a 2.Finch bolt. 

CEp (klip), sbih [f. Clip v.^ 

1 . pi. Shears .esp. for wool). 

2682 /nv. in Biggar^ blouse of Fleming Ane pair 

of dipes 20 '', 2734 Ramsay Tea 4 . Misc, (1733) II. 181 A 
pair of dips, a graip, a flail. 2782 Burns Poor Mailids 
Elegy vi, A bonnier fleesh ne'er cross'd the dips. 

2 . That which is clipped or cut : a clipping. 

2863 Atkinson Provinc. Danby, A short piece cut off; 
e.g. a pattern of doth or calico. 

b. Spec. The whole quantity of wool shorn in 
any place, or in one season. 

<2x823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘Farmer A. had but a 
very moderate clip this year,’ 184a Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf. II. 94 The dip of 1827 is large. ^ 1867 Times 18 
Nov. 7/2 Every prospect of an abundant clip. 

3 . An act of clipping or shearing. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. A nglia. Clip, the act of shearing. 
2883 Binngkm. Daily Post 5 Jan. 6/6 Higher prices must 
naturally be expected between now and the next dip. Mod. 
colloq. I’ve just been having a clip at the barber's. 

4 . A smart blow, stroke, or ‘ cut k 

2830 Marryat Kinfs Own xxvi, lire master fires . . and 
hits the cat a dip on the nedc. 2837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 
(1862) 89 He made a pull at the old fashioned sword . . and 
drawin it out he made a clip at him, 1847-78 Halliwell, 


Cl^, a blow or stroke. 2860 Bartlett wiser.. Clip, 

^ with the hand ; as * He hit him a dip 

6. allmb. and. Comb., as cUp~nmrk sb. ; clip- 
marked, -winged adjs.; clip-collector, one who 
collects for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special subject, clip-house, a clipping-house (q*v.); 
clip-shears (Ac. dialPs, an earwig. 

188S Pall Mall G. 19 May 4/2 Messrs. Curteis, the clip 
collectors. 2567 Acts fas. VKxSi^) 45 (Jam.) That *clip- 
houssis [ed. 1597, § 19 clipping-houses] be maid within evyry 
burcht quhair neid requiris. 2706 Land, Gaz. No. 4236/^ 
A *dip Mark N. A. on each side her Rump. 2^3 Ibid. No. 
2859/8 A brown Gelding . . *Clip-marked with I. D. upon 
both his Buttocks. 2596 Sh.aks. i Hen, IV, iix. i. 152 A 
*clip-wing’d Griffin, and a moulten Rauen. 
tClip, tz. Obs, [Possibly related to Clip 
(C f. clean and completely ‘S’. Chesh. 

Gloss. 1887.)] In the phrase clip and clean ==* 
EFris. klip un kldr (see Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
267)? with the somewhat vaguely defined sense of 
‘ Trim, ship-shape, in proper order, ready ^ 

2720 W. Mather Yng. Maids Comp. (1727) .75 Take the 
first, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(those that are round, clip and clean, are the be.st), 

Clip-a-clap, clip-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. BremeFs Greece II. xvii. 269 Thy 
slippers make a clip-a-dap, 2884 Anstey Giant's Robe 
xxxix. From the street.^ below came up the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of hoofs from passing broughams, 
Cliper, occ. ME, spelling of sliper, slippery. 
Clipped, dipt (klipt), ppl. a. [f. Clip 27,2 -f 
-ED.j Cut as with shears or scissors, cut short, 
spec, having the hair or wool shorn, eta 
2483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clippyd, Intonsus. 2372 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. vi. 4 This clipped maner of speeche. 2680 
Land. Gaz, No. 2540/4 StoUen or strayed, .a Black Mare. . 
a clipp’d mark on both Buttocks. 27x9 W. Wood Sum/. 
Trade 346 If the Mint should Coin clip'd Money. 2788 
Ld. Auckland Corr.(xS6i)ll. 71 Straight alleys and dipped 
hedges. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 253 A dipt French 
puppy. 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. “Ser. i. (1873) 253 
Jeremy Taylor, .compels his clipped fancy to the conven- 
tual discipline of prose. 

Clipper"^ (kli-poi). [f. Clip -f- -ek.] 

1 , One who clips ; spec, a sheep-shearer. 

1382 Wyclif/s^z. liii. 7 As a lomb bifore the clippere itself 
he shal become doumb. 2367 Act i Jos. VI (1597) § xo 
The dipper [of false money] to haite ane penny of ilk 
pound. ^ 2642 Best Aar;/?. (1856)21 An ordinary clipper 

wilL.dippe threescore, or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. Conclus., Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the Laws, P. Barry 

Dockyard Econ. 249 Platers, riveters, drillers, clippers. 

■f b. A hair-dresser or barber. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyppare, ionsor, ionsatrix, 2483 
Catk. Angl. 67 A Clipper, ionsor. 

2 . spec. One who clips coin; cf. Clip z>.^ 4. 

C23|3o R. Brunne Chron, 238 Of clippers, of roungers, 

of suilk takes he questis. 2302 ArnolDe Chron. (181 x) 176 
Fals money makers and clepars of money. 2399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, IV. i. 246 It is no English Treason to cut French 
Crownes, and to morrow the King himselfe will he a 
Clipper. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 93 Whilst 
clipp’d Money passes, Clippers will certainly be at Work. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 404 Five persons.. were carried., 
to York Castle, on suspicion of being dippers and coiners. 
1884 A. Griffiths Chron. Newgate 205 Three other clip- 
pers, .were found to be in possession of 400 in clippings, 
b. fig. 

1636 Abp. Williams Holy Table (1637) 00 Speak truth . . 
and shame the Divell ; for he is the old Clipper of speaches. 
2777 Sheridan Seh. Scand. ii. i, Utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

8. That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e. g. a reaping or pruning 
hook, and in pi. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

13^ Lyte Dodoens in. Ixxxiii. 436 A yellowe flower . . In 
the midle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipper. 
2874 Knight Did. Meek., Clipper, .a machine for clipping 
hair, .especially used for horses. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clip- 
pers, scissors. 2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 148 The 
women,. dipped them [the sheep]. .with huge scissors or 
clmpers. 

4 . One who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
scuds along ; (cf. Clip 7). a. A swift horse. 
(Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

2840 Hood Kilmansegg xcii, Away she gallops . . faster 
than Turpin’s ride to York, On Bess, that notable clipper. 
2836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. iv. What a clipper that 
off-horse is! 1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won v. 38 No one 
will ever know what a dipper she is till they see her over a 
steeplechase course. 

b. A fast-sailing vessel; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft ; ‘ formerly 
chiefly applied to the sharp-built raking schooners 
of America, and latterly to Australian passenger- 
ships * (Smyth Sailors WoTd-bkX 
2830 Marryat King*s Own xiii, She must he a clipper as 
catches us ! 184^ A. Yoxs-hg Naui. Diet. (L,), Clipper . . a 
sharp-built vessel whereof the stem and stern-post, espe- 
cially the former, have a great rake.. This kind of bow is 
termed a clipper bow, and a vessel so built a clipper, or 
clipper-built vessel. 1862 Smiles Engineers viii. ix. 11 . 407 
Aberdeen dippers became famous. 28^ Harper* s Mcig. 
Jan. 223/1 The first clijwer. .was tha Rainbow, .built about 
the year 1843 . .for the China trade. 

e. slang. Applied in praise to a person or thing 
excellent or first-rate of its kind. Cf. Clipphstg 
ppl.a^h. 


1S48 Thackeray Van. Fair xvi. (x8s3) 125, I never saw 
your equal [Beck], and I've met with some dippers in my 
time. 1834 — Newcomes 1. 124 Wasn’t Reynolds a clipper I 
, .And wasn’t Rubens a brick? 2873 Slang D id. i Clipper 
. .applied, .as a term of encomium to a handsome woman. 
Anything showy or first-rate. 2876 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ 
Clipper, a clever person. ‘ A dipper at talking.’ 

5 . attfib. and Co?nb., sls (sense 4) clipper-how, 
-builder, -built', also clipper-sMp = Clippek 4 b ; 
elipper-sled, a sledge built for rapid travelling. 

2840 R. Dana Acri Mast iv. 7 A small, *cUpper-built brig. 
2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s. v. Clipper, Clipper-built, 
Sharp and fast ; low in thewater ; rakish. 2881 Daily Tel. 
5 July 2/2 Superbly modelled craft, whose lines would have 
made the old Baltimore *clipper-builders green with envy. 
2833 Ann. Reg. 130 These fast ve.ssels have received the 
name of clipper-ships', i860 Maury Geog.Sea xx. 
§ 817 It is these winds and waves which..have enabled the 
modern clipper-ship to attain a speed, .at first, .considered 
fabulous. 2883 Harped s Mag, Dec. 146/2 A large, .sled. . 
twice as wide and twice as long as your *clipper-sled, 

Clipper^ (kli*p9i). [f. Clip z/.i +-EE.} He 
who or that which clips or clasps ; in pi. »* 
hook,\ssCixs sby 

2832 Coal-trade Terms Nortlmmh. ^ D. 15 Clippers, the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the rope to the corf, when 
..required to be sent to the surface, or down the pit. 

Clipper-clapper, a. [f. Clii^pee + Glappee ; 
the effect of reduplication becoming an accessory 
to the combined senses.] Of the nature of a clap- 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 38 Half a thousand 

little clipper-clapper tongues. 

Clipping* (kli'pig), vbl. shlX [f. Clip?7 . + 
Clasping, embracing. 

CXZ30 Hall Meid. 3 Fleschliche |?ohtes. .eggeS |?e to hrud- 
lac & to weres cluppinge. 2382 Wyclif Ecef. iii. 5 Time of 
clipping and time to ben maad aferr fro clippingus. 1434 
E. E. Wills (1882) 102 A ryng. .with cHppyng of ij handes, 
siluir & gilt. x^So Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Embrasse- 
ment, a colling, a clijpping. 2719 D’TJrfey Pills (1872) III. 
104 Kissing and clipjping. 2862 Sir H. Taylor Si.ClemenPs. 
Eve V. ii, Is this a time for clippings and embracings ? 

Clipping, vbl. shp [f. Clip v.^ The action 
of cutting with (or as with) shears or scissors. 

c 1440 Pi-omp. Part/. 82 Glyppynge, tonsura. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 164 The Jewis. .were also accused of clipping 
of money. 1560 Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot. xvi. (2836) 82 
The dipping of their crownes. 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet B iij. 
Which made his eares quake for feare of clipping 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. ii. {1743) 160 The silver 
coin of this kingdom was miserably debased by clipping. 
1839 Carlyle Chartism viii. 160 Successive clippings away 
of the Supreme Authority. 1883 Saunders in Academy at 
Nov. 337/2 Clipping [of horses], .was only introduced from 
the Continent about 1825. 

2 . The product of this action, a small piece 
clipped off, a cutting, paring, shaving ; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, etc. 

2461-83 in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 71 His parte of the clip- 
pinges and fees. 2379 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 61 The 
voutesafynge me by the next carrier, .the clippings of your 
thrishonorable mustachyoes. x68g Lond. Gaz. No. 2496/4 
Convicted of having Clippings and Clipping-Tools found in 
his House. 1866 Reader 28 July 684 His clippings from 
popular writers. 2884 [See Clipper t 2.] x^i^Manch. Ex- 
am. 21 Oct. 5/6 The tin clippings are wastefully thrown into 
the river. 

3 . Comb, f clipping-h.ouse, {a) a barber’s-shop ; 
{h)^ a house in which false coin was destroyed by 
being clipped ; clipping-shears (see quot.) ; 
clipping-time, (tj) the time of sheep -shearing ; 
(^) the nick of time. (. 5 ^:.) 

2483 Cath. AnM. 67 A *Clippynge bowse, ionsorium. 
2567 Ad X fas. VI {xs^t) § 19 Ordanes the Provest and 
Baiilies , . to make sufficient clipping houses, c 1250 Gen. ^ 
Ex. 1740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In ^clipping time to 
hise se^. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 2 From lambinge 
time, .till clippinge time, which is aboute midsummer, they 
are called gimmer lambes. 1816 Scott Aniiq. xxi, I wad 
Hkeit weel, just to hae come in at the clipping-time, and 
gi'en him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff. 1800 Wordsw. Michael 
174 That large old oak .. Chosen for the shearer’s covert 
from the sun, Thence . . call’d The Clipping Tree 2^4 
Knight Did. Meek., *Clipping-skear$, shears for clipping 
horses, having a guard which gages the length of hair. 

Clipping (kli*pig),/^Z zz.i [f. Clip + -ino 2.] 
Clasping, embracing. 

1380 SmviEY Arcadia (1622) 92 He. .runnes, and takes her 
in his clipping armes. 2399 Marston Sco. Villanie i. Proem, 
171 Let others sing, .of clipping loues. 

Clipping (kli'pig ),///. [f. Clip ®.‘-^] That 

dips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1635 Quarles Emhl. iv. ii. (1718) 194 "The pinions of a 
clipping dove. 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. ix, I only wish I 
had the command of a clipping privateer. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Relig. Life x^x With clipping tongue, 
b. slang. Excellent, first-rate. 

1861 Thackeray Philip iv. What clipping girls there were 
in that barouche. 2873 Slang Diet., Clipping, excellent, 
very good. 

Hence Cli'ppingly adv., in a clipping manner. 
xl^9 Ismox Arthur vi. xxxiii. It was sublime to see Such 
polished sheers go dippingly. 2857 S. Osborn Qttedah iiL 
38 His cognomen . . was Jack Ketch; a nickname he pro- 
nounced so dippingly that it sounded not unlike his real one, 

t ClipsCe, Ohs. Forms ; 3-4 clipes, 4 
elepys, 4-6 clips, clyps(e, 4-7 clipse, 5-^ 
elyppyee, -us, -es, 5-6 clippis, -ys, 6 olipps. 
An aphetic form of Eclipse sb., formerly common, 
[So EFris. klips and klip sb.] 
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a Cursor M, i6Sx4 (Cott.) l?e clipes csclepis^ in 

son & moyne. 1377 Langl. F. PI B. xvm. 135 J)is clips 
jjat closeth now pe sonne. a 1400-50 Alexander 2052 pe 
son of heuen Lost hase is clarite & hys ckpys sufers. 1558 
Phaer ySnezd in, Gj, Coribantes beat their brasse the 
moone from clips to cure. x6iz Shelton Qulx. 11, iv. I- 80 
He would tell ws, .the Clipse of the Sun and the Moon. 

t Clips Oh. Aphetic form of Ecwfsb h, 
S398 laEvisA Barth. De P.R. viii. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
j>e mone lacked here ly^te and is clipsid [149S clypsyd, 1535 
eclypsed], *581 T. Howell Denises uS/g) 197 The sonne 
. .Whose clipsed light, hath turnde our shyne to shade. 

i* Cli'psi, Oh. rare. [f. cli^s^ Eclipse + -x KJ 

Under eclipse, dark. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 5352 Love . . Now is faire, and now ob- 
scure^ Now bright, now clipsi of nianere. 

Clipsome (klrpst^m), rare. [f. Clip 2^.+ 
-SOME.] Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

x8i6 L, loAclipsorae waist. xSzzBlachw, 

Maf. XI. 722 It may be said of them, * with their clipsome 
waists % that they belong to the Cockney school. 
Cli'pster. nonce-wd. A female clipper. 

*782 ElPhinston tr. Martial ii. xvii. 96 She does not clip, 
you say? What’s braver, If not a clipster, she’s a shaver. 

Clipt : see Clipped, ppl. a. 
t CU'ptic. Oh. Aphetic form of Ecliptic. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, He meueth under the clyptik 
ly ne. Bochas 11. Prol. (1 554) 40 a, Their fame is shrouded 
under ya cliptike line. 

0110,116 (klfk). Also 9 cHoque, click, [recent 
a. F. diqm, not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littrd of 
15th c. in sense ^ noise, clicking sound’, f. cliquer 
to click, clack, clap. Littre says that in the 
modem sense it is originally the same as claque 
band of claqueurs, (This word has no derivative 
in French ; in English it has originated many,)] 

A small and exclusive party or set, a narrow 
coterie or circle : a term of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who arrogate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, etc. 

1711 PucKLE^ Club <1817) 30 And from the black art of 
selling bear-skins arrived to be one of the Cheque. 1822 
Edin. Rev, XXXVII. 320 The little spirit of a click, or 
party. 1833 Coleridge iLeii. 8 July, I don’t call the London 
exclusive clique the best English society. 1833 Lytton 
Eng. * English ii. i. (1840) 233. *855 0 . W. Holmes Poems 
225 Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques.^ 1862 Shirley Aiwgaf 
Criticse 478 The sectarianism of a religious clique, 
b. Comb.., as clique-securing. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 137 The vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year. 

Hence 011*^X1640311, cliquish influence or power. 
Cli*q.ueless without or not belonging to a 
clique. Cli’qxiery, the action or conduct of a 
clique. CliqxLoma’nia, CllqxLoma']iiac(see quot.). 

1859 Sat. Rffih yill. 73/1 Cliquerie, in all its lurking 
places, was subsidized. «x873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly 
viiL V, (Hoppe), Heaming additional scorn upon all who 
are cliqueless. 3879 BARim-GoxjLD Germany 11 . 2S<y Thet 
small States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884 
Sat. Rev, 9 Aug. 171 This cliquomania— this notion that a 
band of fiendish brethren were leagued against him. Ibid. 
371/2 The cliquomaniac will sometimes gravely inform his 
confidant of the exact names of the members of the clique, 
Clig,tLe, V’ colloq. [f. prec.] To combine in, 
or act as, a clique. Hence, Cliqued (klfkt), ppl. a . , 
3884 Pall Mall <7. 23 Aug. 5/1 He. .rose from the position 
of a mere woodcarving workman, and was not a little cliqued 
against by the regular students, 3885 Graceanlle (Minne- 
sota) Transcrijyi 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian com has been higher, 
under cliqued holding of light stocks, 

Cliquet, obs. form of Clicket. 

Cliquish, (klrkij), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Savouring of a clique or cliques. 

3853 Lynch Self-Improo}. Introd. 7 To be Denomina- 
tional is, in my opinion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. 
188. Countries of World (Cassell) IV. 32 The .. English 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. 

Hence, Cliquislmess. 

1853 Mag. XLVII. 730 With all the offensive 
cliqueishness of Holland House, 1869 Spectator 3 July 779 
Dissatisfied with - . the cliquishness of the ruling power, [they] 
have retired from the club. 

Cliqxiism (klrkiz’m). Also cliqueism. [f. 
Clique + -ism.] The spirit, principles, and methods, 
of a clique j party exclusiveness, cliquishness. 

3852 W. Wilks Hist. Half^ Cent. 264 The corporations, in 
which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added to 
the corruption of official cliqueism. x^sCpmh.Mag.lCi, 
678 The smaller the cliques the more rigid the cliquism. 
3884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon v. 140 British India is a 
network of cliquism and favoritism. 

Cliquy, -ey (klrki), a. [f. Clique -h -t h] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by cliques. 

1876 World y. No. iiou 20 That Cowes is not what it used 
to be ; that it is becoming so ‘ cliquey 3883 Ethel Coxon 
Basil P. L 199 Artistic and literary society of the more 
'cliquey' nature. 3887 Pall Mall G. 16 June 1/3 Club 
committees, which are usually the cliquiest of cliques. 

Clish-clasb. (kli-Jklse-J). [A reduplicate for- 
mation from Clash capable of being used for 
various parts of speech.] 

1 . The reciprocal or alternate clash of weapons, 
hence to go clish-clash. 

*597 Breton Miseries Mavillia H, The Speares flew in 


pieces, then went the Swordes ' dish clash *. 3610 Mirr. 
Mag. 481 (R.) The dmms went downe— dun downe, the 
fluits fit fite, fit file, The weapons dish-clash. 

2 . Sc. Idle gossip, scandal. Also attnb. 

3807-37 Tannahill Poet. Whs. (1846) 68 Sic clish-clash 
cracks. 3808-79 in Jamieson. 

C#lisli-ma-claver‘ (kliJmakUkvoi), sb. Sc. 
[formed app. with allusion to clish-clash and clamr, 
with echoic associations.] Gossip, foolish talk. ^ 

3728 Ramsay Advice to Mr. on Marriage, This 

method’s ever thought the braver Than either cufis, or 
ciish-ma-daver. 3794 Burns Let. G. Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t.. have any chshmaclaiver about it among our ac- 
quaintances. 1&6 J. Wilson Roct. A mbr. Wks. 1855 1 . 262 
Her dishmaclavers about the Forty five. 

Hence Clish-ma-claver v., to gossip. 

3823 Galt Sir A. Wylie I, xog (Jam.) To keep me clish- 
ma-clavering when I should be taking my pick. 

Glister, var. of Clxstee. 

Glit (klit), a. [possibly orig. ** cliht, pa. pple. 
of Glitch, in senses 4-6]. Close. 

t a. of the atmosphere. Oh. 

XSSjMirr. Mag., Induct, ii, The dayes more darkishe are. 
More shorte, colde, moyste, and stormy cloudy clit. 

b. dial, of unleavened or doughy bread, of soil 
that wants loosening. 

3787 Grose Prov. Gloss, s.v., I would sow grass-seeds, but 
the ground will be clit. 1864 E. Capern Devon Provinc,, 
cut, close, heavy ; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with the yeast. 3888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
cut, applied to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, also to soil when, .caked and adhesive through rain. 

Clit-bur. [f. Clite + Bur ; cf. Clot-bur.] 

3853-60 Mayne BxjPos. Lex., Clit-Bur, a common name 
for the Arctium Lapjpa. [Not in Britten & H.j 
Clitcb. (klitj), V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; i 
clycc(e)axi, 4-5 clyechen, 5 clieohe^n, 6~ clitcli. 
Pa. t. (t clyhte), 4 clihts, 5 clyglite, 6 ditched. 
Pa. pple. i ^eclyht, -cliht, 4-5 cliht, ycli5t, 
(?) clejt, 5 icli^t, olyght, (-ed), 6 clight(e. 
[OE. clycc{e)an corresponds to an OTeut. type 
^klukjan. For ulterior etymology, see Clutch.] 

+ 1. trans. To crook or bend ; to incurve (the 
fingers), close (the hand), clench (the fist). Oh. 

exozs, Liber Schitillarum 99 Na sy astreht hand )>iu to 
nimene, heo sy to syllene gecliht. c 1050 Indicia Mmiast. 
in Techmer^s Zeiischr. II. 128 Clyce J>ine fingras, swilce {?u 
blaechorn niman wille. 3398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxviii.(i4g5j 137 The honde hyghte Palma whan the fyngres 
ben streyghte out and fyste whan they ben clyghte in [Bod. 
MS. icl^te]. Ibid. vii. Ivi. 270 Ciragra . . in the hondes . . 
maketh theym drye and clyghted [Bodl. MS. ycli^t] and 
closyd and vnmyghty to be openyd. 3572 Bossewell 
Armorie n. 319 b, The fiste. .because the fingers be clighte 
in. 1574 Hellowes Gueuards Earn. Ep. (1584) 14S He . . 
ditched his fist, turned his head, gnashed w*' his teeth, 
i* 2 . intr. To crook, bend a joint, crouch. Obs. 

? as 1300 0 . E. Legends (Horstra. 3875) 392 fMatz.) Upe here 
ton heo seten iclu3t. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. xx. 120 The 
fynwes hat free beo to folden and to clycchen. 

1 trans. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to Cleek. Obs. 

a 1400 Mary 4* Cross 427 in Leg. Rood 145 Mony folk into 
helle he clihte. 

b. To take up (water, etc.) with a shallow vessel. 
Cf. Cleach. 

1632 Holland Cyrupsedia 4 He hath an earthen pot where- 
with to ditch up water out of the., river. 

4 . To hold tightly in a clutch or grasp. 
ciz^S P' Allit. P. B. 1655 pat watz cle^t clos in his 
hert. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (1843-7) 1^5 h. yonge childe in her 
armes clighte. Ibid. (1847) ii. 186 In covetousnes my harte 
was clighte. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bh., Clitch, 
to dutch, to grasp tightly. 

6. To make fast, to fasten ; in mod. dial, to stick 
(things) to or together. 

a 3325 E. E. Allit, P. B. 858 A clyket hit [i. e. pe wyket] 
clest clos hym byhynde. a xe^ Mary 4 Cross 410 in Leg. 
Rood 14S Cros, whon Crist on pe was cliht. xis^ Prom a 
correspondent, Used in the Western Counties . . as “ clitch 
these papers ”, i.e. them together. A native of N. Devon 

'has heard an old woman, admiring a lady’s riding, say 
“ There 1 her looks as if her was ditched to ner saddle I ’* * 
6. intr. * To stick, to adhere ; to become glutin- 
ous or thick. Devon* (BalUw,). 

<73325 E. E. A Uit.P, B. 3692 Hit clyjt togeder. 
Cli'tcMng, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ING 1.] 
fl. Crooking, bending (of a joint). Obs. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P,R.\. Ivii (1495) 372 In clytch- 
ynge and bondyttge and stretchynge of membres. Ibid, 
xvni. ix. 763 What fysshes do. .wyth drawynge and clytch- 
yng [MS. Bodl. clicchinge] of fynnes ; and Joules and birdes 
with clitchyng and spreding 6f wynges. 

2 . Making fast ; sticking, dial. 
elite (kbit). [A parallel form to Clete,Clote. 
Cf. also OE. elite, expl. by Cockayne Leechdoms, 
as ^ colts'-foot fl. The burdock, ? Obs. 

*597 Gerarde Herhall, Supp. Table, Clite is Lappa, 

2 . The Cleavers or Goose-grass. 

1847-79 Halliwell, elite (goosegrass), in use in Oxford- 
shire. 1879 J EFFERiES Wild Life in S. County 185 The clite 
grows with great rapidity, and dimbs up into the hedge. 

II Cliteilxuu (kbite-l^m). Zool. [mod.L., f. L. 
clitell-m, a pack-saddle.] The raised band encir- 
cling the body of earth-worms towards the middle. 

1839 Penny^ Cycl. XIV. 396/3 s.v. Lumbricus, At the season 
of reproduction, the clitellujU. .becomes. , a highly important 
agent, 3855 Owen Invertebr. An. xu, Between the thirtietli 


and fortieth segments . . is . . the ditellum. S877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. v. 225 The eggs .. are laid m chitmous 
cocoons or cases . . probably secreted by the ditella. 

Clitbe. ‘iObs. [OE. €li])ae Epinal Gl. ’^cli/ae 
Erf., clibe Corj^us 'lappa’: cf. next, and Clyde. 
Related forms are Ger. klette, klete.l 
3597 Gerarde Herball, Supp. Table, Clithe is the Bur- 
docke. 

ClitkerSB Also 6 clitheren, 9 dial clider, -s 
(kbidojz). [App. f. an OE, vb. cMan (whence 
Bid clibende * adhaerentem V 9^^! c. Bede Glosses, 
Sweet O.E.T. 181) to stick. Cf. also OE. c/z?- 
wyrt^ glossed Rubea minor* (Cockayne, Leechd.)^ 
Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers. 

1507 Gerarde Herball, Supp. Table of Eng. Names 
(gathered [partly] from the mouthes of plaine and simple 
Countrie people) Clitheren is Goosegrass or Cliuers. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Clider, goosegrass, Var. dial, 1853 Miss 
Yonge Heir Redd. vii. (1874) 83 Disentangling some cliders 
from the silky curls of Bustle’s ear. 1887 -- Herb of ike 
Field 173 Gliders have a very minute white flower. s88o 
E. <§• W. Cornwall Gloss., Cliders. .the rough bedstraw. 

11 Clitoris (kbitpris). Phys. [a. Gr. nX^iropk^ 
perh. f. Kku-Hv to shut ] A homologiie of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertebrata. 

3615 Crooke Body of Man 226 These Ligaments., do de- 
generate into a broad and sinewy slendenies. .vppon which 
the Clitoris cleaueth and is tyed. Ibid. 238. ^ 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 216 Cutting the Clitoris .. which is rntera a 
little Yard. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 482/2 The clitoris is 
found in all the Carnivora. 3871 Huxley Anat. Vert. An. 
XXI In some few mammals (e.g. the Lemteridss) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 

Cli'tter (klitai), sb. dial. [cf. next word, and 
Clatter sb:-^] *= Clatter sb.‘^ 

3884 Illust. Land. News, Christm. No. 23/2 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘ clitter ’ of rocks somewhere. 

2 . dial. A flutter. 

3880 W. Cornwall Gloss., I was all of a cHtter. 

Clitter (kli*t3i), V. [A parallel form to Clatter. 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind ; cf. chitter, chatter, jibber, jabber, etc. Cf. 
also Ger. klittern, and its relations to klaitem.l 
f 1 . To chatter. Obs. 

a 3528 Skelton Col. Clouie, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. 

b. Said of a grasshopper or cicada : cf. Chitter. 
3844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, To Eng. Lady 
377, 1 lay aloof, With the cicala faintly clittering near. 

2 . To make a thin vibratory rattle ; to cause to 
vibrate and rattle lightly, trans. and intr. 

3530 Palsgr. 487/1, I clytter, I make noyse, as harnesse or 
peuter dysshes . .These peuter pottes clytter as moche as if 
they were of sylver. 1537 Thersyies in Four O. Pi. { 1848; 82 
Clytteringe and clatteringe there youre pottes with ale. 

5 . dial. To flutter. 

3880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Clittering its wings. 
Cli:tter-cla*tter, sb. [Reduplication of 
Clatter.] Alternating repetition of clattering 
noise ; garrulous talk, tittle-tattle. 

*535 Lyndesay Saiyre 616 Was nevir sene sic wind and 
rane Nor of Schipmen sic cHtter clatter. 3578 Lupton All 
for Money (1851) 163 You may see, sir, olde women have 
much clitter clatter. 3697 W. Cleland Poems 103 (Jam.) 
Shall all your while Be spent in idle clitter-clatter. ^22 
Ramsay Mofik <§■ MilleVs Wife 73. 3884 St. fames's Gaz, 
13 June 4/2 Touch a bag of bones and you are deafened by 
the clitter-clatter. 

Cliure, obs. form of Cleavers. 
t Clive, V- Obs. Pa. pple. yclive(n). [Identi- 
cal in form with OE. cUfan str. v. to stick, cling, 
Cleave ; and both in form and sense with the 
corresp. ON. kltfa str. v. to climb : cf. also MDu. 
cltven to cling and to climb. For earlier instances 
ill the sense ‘ cling *, see Cleave vf] To climb, 
1340 Ayenb. 26 Ypocrites sotyls )?et sotilliche wylle)> heje 
clme..hi byb uol wexe and hese ycliue ine dyngnetes. 
Ibid. 127 Wyp-oute Jiise uour uirtues non ne may cliue in-to 
be helle of perfeccion. Vor huo bet wyle guo he5e clyue him 
behoueb. .b®t he habbe prudence. [So frequent in Ayenb.} 

Clive ; see Cliff i ; also Cleave v.i and 'K 
t Cli’ver, Obs, In i clifer, 3 diver, -vre : 
see also Cleafbe. [app. f. clif-, klit-, weak grade 
of clifan, clifian, to cleave, climb ; cf. Grimm. V. 
1025.] A claw, talon. 

a 3000 Gloss. Prudent. (Reed.) 149 Clifra ungularum, IMd. 
*50 C[l]ifras ungulas, a 3250 Owl 4- Night. Thu starest 
so thu wille abiten A1 that thu mist mid clivre smiten. — 
Ibid. 84 Mid thine clivres woldest me meshe. — Ibid. 270 
Gode clivers scharp and longe. 

Oliver, obs. form of Clever, Cleavers. 
Clivers, another form of Cleavers, the plant 
Clives, -ies, cliwis, vars. of Clevis. 

+ Cli*vity. Obs. rare-^. [f. the common ele- 
ment of acclivity, declivity', cf. L. clivus slope, 
hill.] An inclination ; an ascent or descent. 

3846 Worcester cites Tanner. 

Cli'VOSe, a>. [ad. L. cltvmts hilly, steep, f, L. 
clivus slope, hill.] Full of hills, hilly, steep. 

3733 in Bailey vol. I L 

t Cli'vy, a. Obs. rare. [f. dive, obs. form of 
Cliff.] By-form of Cliffy. 

3587 M, Grove Pelops 4- Hipp, (1878' 67 The balstone on 
the grey doth chase and oeate from cliuie rocks. 
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If Cloaca (kl£>i<?i-ka). PL -80. [L. cloaca^ £ clu- 
gre to purge (Lewis and Short).] 

1 . An underground conduit for drainage, a com- 
mon sewer. 

1656 Blount Glosso^.y Cloaca (Lat ), the Channel or Sink 
of a Towne. 1773 Ma^. XLIII. 598 The Thames, 

polluted with the Mthy effusions of the cloacae, 1833 Cell. 
Pompeiana 11 . xiii. 17 The gutter which communicates with 
the cloaca. 

b. A privy or water-closet. 

2840 Marry AT OUa Podr, xxiv, To every house, .a cloaca. 

2 . Pkj/s, The common excrementory cavity at 
the end of the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, and the monotremate mammals. 

1834 Good Sludv Med. (ed. 4! 1 . 9 In birds the rectum at 
the termination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
..and then expands into a cavity, which has been named 
cloaca. 1848 Carpenter Plcys.., Serpents 79 The in- 

testinal tube, .passes backwards, . to terminate in the cloaca, 
1878 'BEhi.Gegenbauer's Comp. Anai. 161 A hind-gut is con- 
tinued . . to open into a cavity common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems— the cloaca. 

S. Path. A passage tor morbid matter. 

1846 tr. Malgaigne's Man. Surgery 172 Across this shell 
[of bone] .small holes are eaten, by which the matter es- 
capes, and which are called cloacae (Weidmann). 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 352 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface are called cloacae. 

4 . Jig. A receptacle of moral filth ; cf. sink. 

2830 Carlyle Latter~d. Pamph. iv. (1872) 239 That tre- 
mendous Cloaca of Pauperism. 1879 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 
181 The Stock Exchange has been described, .as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 

Cloacal (kl(?i^i*kal), a. [ad. L. doacdlis^ f. 
cloaca ; see prec. and -al.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, a cloaca or sewer. 

165$ Blount Glossogr.y Cloacal^ pertaining to such filth. 
2854 Badham Halietii. gz The thousand cloacal pipes., 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city, 
b. P/iys. 

2836 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 114/2 The intestine [of fishes]., 
proceed.s . . to terminate in a cloacal .sac. 1^0 tr. Haeckel's 
Evol, Man II. xix. 146 The brain of the Cloacal Animals 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chiefly nonce- wds.) Cloacaline, Cloaceau, 
Cloaoinal, Cloacinean adjs. = prec. 

1814 Reprint Harington's Metam. The Meta- 

morphosis of Ajax ; a Cloacinean Satire. 1859 Sal a Tw. 
round Clock (1861) 379 Infected backyard and cloacean 
staircase. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist II. ii. 28 We, sir, dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline floods. 2887 J. M. Wilson 
Ess. ^Addr. 6 i This cloacinal re^on of morals. 

Cloak (klJuk), sb. Forms: 3-9 cloke, (5-6 
clooke, 6 clocke, Sc. cloik, 6-7 clok, 7 cloack), 
6"7 cloake, 6- cloak, [a. OF. cloke (13th c, in 
Littri% cloque^ cloche cloca, clocca^ cape 

worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as cloke^ cloche., bell, so called from its shape. 
Cloak is thus a doublet of Clock.] 

1 . A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 
over their other clothes. 

c 2275 Lay. 13098 Vortiger. .nam one cloke [c 2205 cape] of 
his one cnihte. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. m. 294 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were no pelure in his cloke, <^2440 Prontp, 
Para. 83 Clooke, armilausa. 1462 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 
(1842) 150 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet, X53S 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 39s [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin cled. 9 Songs ^ Ball. (18^) 12 Thy 

clocke ys elute withe jaggis. x6x2 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore 
Papers (r886» 1 . 12 My Russett ryding clok. 1751 Johnson 
R ambler TAo. 147 P 7 lie grew peevish and silent, wrapped 
his cloke about him. X78X Gibbon X>ecL F. III. 17 A 
stranger, who assumed., the cloak of a Cynic philosopher. 
x8i2 Byron Ch. Har. i. 1 , Subtle poinards, wrapt beneath 
the cloke. 1830 Carlyle in Froude Life II. 127 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. 

t 2 . An academical or clerical gown ; particularly 
the Geneva gown. Obs.cftarch. 

264X Curates Con/, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 375 , 1 bought 
one new cloke [= curate's gown] in six years. X727DE Foe 
Hist. Appar. iii. (x84o)24 If the Devil should put on the 
gown ana Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 
Cord, 

f b. Hence coniemptmudy for: A Presbyterian 
or Independent minister; puritanism. Obs. 

X649 G. Walker Hist. Independ. it. 83 Where a dozen 
Schismaticks and two or three cloaks represented a whole 
County, 1663 Pol. Ballads (i860) 1 , 172 Which happen'd 
wheU' Cloak was commander-in-chief. 

8. jig. That which covers over and conceals ; 
a pretext, pretence, outward show. 

xSa<S Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W, XS 3 X> cloke of 

ypocrisy. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ii. ii. 75 , 1 haue nights 
cloake to hide me from their eyes. x6xx Bible i Pet, ii. 16 
Not vsing your libertie for a cloake of maliciousnesse. 17x3 
Addison No. 458 P 6 Those Persons, who had made 

Religion a Cloke to so many Villanies. 1799 Southey St. 
Gualberto 14 Humility is made the cloak of pride, 1838 
Doran Crt. Fools 15 Under the cloak of folly, good service 
has been rendered. 

b. A cloak-like covering. 

1873 Emerson ^Soc. Aims^ Resources "SSfVs. (Bohn) 
III. 199 Tucking up , . the ground under a cloak of snow. 

4 . The MxINTle or Pallium of molluscs. 

1842 Proc. Beno. Hat. Club II. 28 Tentacula arising 
between the cloak and veil. 

5 . Phrases, f^f Plymouth cloak', a cudgel: see 
Plymouth, f The cloak sitteth Jit'. = * the cap fits \ 

x$94 Hooker EccL Pol. in. Pref. xv. Which cloak sitteth 
no less fit on the back of their cause, than of the Ana- 


baptists. 1626 L. Owen Spec, /esuit (1629) 20 , 1 would haue 
soone recall’d him, with a Plymouth cloake Imargin Cud- 

f ell]. a x668 Davenant Wks. 229 [N.) Whose cloake (at 
limouth spun) was crab-tree wood. 

6. Comb., as cloak-carrier, ^string, -twitcher; 
cloak-fashion, -wise adv. ; also t cloak-bearer, a 
portmanteau, Cloak-bag ; f cloak-fatker, a pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real author ; T cloak-flsli (see quot.) ; f cloak- 
man, a Presbyterian (cf. 2 b) ; cloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a cloak on ; a large pin for fastening a 
cloak. See also Cloak-bag, -boom. 

2380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Porfe-manteau, a 
*cloake bearer, a leather fastened to the sadlebowe to beare 
the cloake. 2636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. (1661) 7 Timothy. . 
Paul’s. .*CIoack-carrier, and Book-bearer, .was certainly no 
Bishop. 282a T. Mitchell Arisiopk. II. 283 Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, *cloak-fashion. 2639 
Fuller Holy War 11 A counterfeit, and a *cloke-father 
for a plot of the Popes begetting. 2653 — Ck. Hist. ix. vii. 
§ 24 The secular Priests say he was but the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it. 2694 Nar- 
BOROUGH Acc. Sev, Late Voy, i. (1711) 16 A great broad flat 
Fish like a Scate . . called by the Seamen a String Ray . . 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. 2680 Roxht^rgk Ball. (1883) 
IV.^ 637 Though *Cloak-raen, that seem much precise, 
'Gainst Wine exclaim, with turn'd-up eyes. 1820 Scott 
Monasf. xiii, Stag's antlers, .served for what we vulgarly 
call *cloak-pins. 2725 New Cant. Diet., * Cloak- Twitchers, 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us'd 
to lurk, in by and dark Places, to snatch them off the 
Wearer’s Shoulders. 2863 Le Fanu House by Churchyard 
III. 212 His white surtout, *cloakwise over his shoulders. 

Cloak (klffiik), V. Also 6-9 cloke. [f. prec.] 
1 . trans. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

2514 Barclay Cyt. <$• Upiondyshm. (1847) p. Ixi, This lustie 
Codrus was cloked for the rayne. 2732 Fielding Amelia 
XI. VI, She cloked herself up as well as she could. 2818 
B. O'Reilly Greenlajid 209 A frowning berg, deeply cloaked 
with mist. _ 286a Macm. Mag. Sept. 424 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves. 

2 . Jig. fa. To cover, protect, shelter. Ohs. 
J: 54 o~^ Cuoke/*a (2844)42 His wyngs shall cloke thee 
from all fear. 2590 Marlowe Massacre Paris 11. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings. 

b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguise, mask. 
xSco Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. vi, The lyght of trouth 
I lacke cunnyn^ to cloke. 2390 Spenser F. Q. n. i. 21 
To cloke her guile with sorrow. 2742 Butler Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. 263 Men cloak their extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 2867 Freeman Conq. 

(1876) I. vi. 449 His refusal was cloked under a show of 
feudal loyalty. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 17 'Neath smiles 
her fear she cloak^l. 

f 3 . a. tram. To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume, b. intr. To pretend, dissemble. Obs. 

2333 JoYE Apol. Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
zele as he here cloketh. 257a Forrest Theopkilus 651 
Christian folke. Of which none am I, how eaver I cloake. 

Cloakage (kl^tt-ked^). [f. Cloak jA + -age.] 
The act of covering with a cloak, 
i 84<S Worcester cites Martineau. 
f Cloa-katively, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Cloak -t* 
-ATIVE + -LY 2 .] Superficially. 

2674 R. Godfrey Inj. ^ Ah. Physic 2 Medicines [which] 
..have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 

t Cloa*k-Dag. Obs. For forms see Cloak sb. ; 
also 6-8 Sc. clog-bag, A bag in which to carry 
a cloak or other clothes ; a portmanteau, valise. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 454 Fillit sindry 
dry leddren polkis full of small stanis, and hand thame 
togidder, in maner of clogboggis, to thair hors. 2553 
Huloet, Cloke bagge, penularium. 2579 GossoN Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 26 Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge. 
2633 Lithgow Trav. vii. (1682) 292 Delivering me the keys 
of their three Clogbags before the Consul. [So always in 
this book.] 2638 Osborn Jas. I (1673) 533 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. X7S6 Mrs. Calder- 
wooD Jrnl. (1884) 51 John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on a clog-bag. 2842 Lane A rab. His, 
(Rtldg.) 13 He mounted his horse, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, etc. 
b. transf. andj%-. 

2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, ii. iv. 497 That stuft Cloake-bagge 
of Guts. 2603 znd Pt. Return fr, Parnass. iv. ii. (Arb.) 53 
You that are a plague stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. 
C. aitrib. 

2<5i9 H. Hutton Follies Anai. sz Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches, a 2642 SvcKhino Frag^n. A urea (1648} 62 
His garters or his Cloak-bag strings. Francion 63 

Long Cloak-bag-string dashes. 

Cloaked (kl<?Bkt), PpL a. [f. Cloak 4 - -ed.] 
Dressed or wrapt up in a cloak ; Jig. disguised, 
concealed, secret. 

a 1300 [see Cloakedly]. 1309 Barclay Folys (tS7o) 
129 Your cloked errour. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark xiv. 93 He folowed Jesus aloofe, and was now a 
cloked disciple. 2623 Malynes Anc. Lccw-Merch. 350 Here 
is a cloaked lending vnder the colour of buying. 1888 G. 
A. Henty Comet of Horse xxiv, 246 A cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room* 

Hence f Cloa'kedly adv., in outward show, appa- 
rently ; disguisedly, in a secret or underhand way. 

a 2300 Songs ^ Carols x^th C, (1847) 66 (Matz.) Clokydly 
withowt they obey very mych. And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no brych. 1332 Edw. VI. yml, in Lit. Rem. 
(1857-8) II, 340 Th' emperour . . did clokedly begine warre. 
2363 Card. Allen in Fulkds Confut. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 404 Yet they dare not but clokedly feprehende them. 

Cloaker (kDu-ksi). rare* [f. Cloak v. -h-ER.] 
One who cloaks or conceals. 


2337 North Diall Princes 248 b/i For being clokers of 
vices. 1637-30 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 43 Cloakers of 
notour adulterie. 

tCloa-ket. Obs. rare— In 8 cloket. \f. cloke, 
Cloak + -et.] A little cloak. 

xqxS Phil. Trans. XXIX. 504 This God . . had. .s^Bardo- 
cucullus, or Cloket, to keep him from taking Cold. 

Cloa'kilig, vbl. sb. [f. Cloak v. + -ing1.] 

1 . Wrapping in a cloak , concealment, disguise. 

1323 Douglas vrii. Prol.20 May he cum to his cast 

be cloking. 2624 T. Adams Devils Banquet 127 Put not 
these vices from you, by your impudent cloakings ! 2824 
Miss Mitfoed Village Ser. i. (1863) 226 The shawlings, the 
cloakings .. the cautions against cold. 2888 Academy 28 
July 54/2 That tears away all cloaking and disguise. 

2 . Material for making cloaks. Cf. shirting. 

2840 L'pool /ml. 4 July 2/2 A variety of Friezes , . Blue, 

Mixture, and other Beaver Cloakings. 

Cloaking, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] Jig. 
Concealing, disguising. 

2363 Mirr, Mag., Rivers xlviii, Clokyng flattery. 2738 
'Wesisev Psalms xxxii, Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 
Cloakless (klffu-kles), a. Without a cloak. 
1573 Gascoigne Flozvers Wks. (1587) 25 When as I rode 
alone . . Clokeless unclad, a 2849 Mangan Poems (1859) 46 
Cloakless riot wanders free. 

Cloaklet (klff«*klet). A little cloak. 

2863 Miss Yonge Clever Woman xiv. (1889) 176 Bright 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, white and blue. 

Cloak-room. A room near the entrance of 
any place of assembly, in which cloaks, coats, hats, 
etc., may be left; also, in recent use, an office at 
railway-stations, etc., where luggage of any descrip- 
tion is temporarily taken charge of. 

a 1832 Moore Country Dance <§• Quad. ix. 34 The squires 
and their squiresses all. .She in the cloak-room saw assem- 
bling. 1884 G. W. R. Time-tables July 108 There are 
Cloak Rooms at all the Principal Stations, 

Cloam (klJum), sb. Obs. exc. s. w. dial. Forms : 
I cldm, [5 dome, 7 doame, in the verb], 8 
doume, 7-9 dome, 9 (domb), doam ; see also 
Cloom. [OE. cldm mud, clay, corresp. to MDu. 
deem clay, potter’s clay :—WGer. ^klaim, a deri- 
vative, with -m suffix, of klf- to daub, smear (root 
of Clay) ; cf. ON. kleima, OHG. chleimen, MDu. 
cUmen to daub, besmear.] In O.E. Mu<i, clay. 
Hence, in mod. dial, use : Earthenware, clay. 

z: xooo Sax. Leeckd, I. 84 Wyre swa [the ingredients] to 
dame, ciooo .Elfric Exod. 1. 14 Mid heardum weorcum 
dames and tijelan. 1639 Clobery Div. Glimpses 95 Season 
thy new-made dome with sipid liquor, xn^fi Exmoor Scold- 
ing (E. D. S.) 52. a 18x9 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Poems 
Wks. 159 (D.) Now, zester Nan, by this yow zee ..What's 
cheny thoft is dome. 1863 R. Hunt Pop. Romances W. 
Eng. Ser. 1, g 6 A set of cheene [china] and lots of beautiful 
dome. x88i Blackmore Christowell iv, He spied, .certain 
letters, invisible until the cloam was wetted, 
b- attHb. or adj. 

1750 R. PococKE Trav. iComw.) (18881 135 Cloume ovens 
..are earthen ware of several sizes, like an oven, and being 
heated they stop ’em up and cover 'em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. 1837 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1652 
Earthenware shops, .are called, .dome or clomen shops, .m 
Devon. x86i H. Kingsley Ravenshoe i. (D.), That should 
depend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or domh. 
t Cloam, V. Obs. In 5 dome, 7 cloam©. 
[f. prec. sb.] traits. To daub or plaster with, 
clay. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 708 Clay I dome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 1638 Evelyn F'r. Card. (1675) 81 You must doame 
the heads of the wounded branches. 

Cloame, obs. f. elomb, pa. t. of Clim:b. 
Gloa'men, a. dial. [£ Cloam sb. + -en 4.] 
Made of earthenware ; earthen. 

1837 [see Cloam sb. b.]. 1888 W, Somerset Word-hk. 
t Cloamer. Obs. In 7 clomer. [f. Cloam -t- 
-ER.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

i63<) Cjlobery Div. Glbnpses 33 Clomers and Glass-men 
likewise reap fair gain When juggs and glasses are in battel 
slain. 

Cloate, variant of Clote, Obs., bur. 

Cloath(e, etc., obs. f. Cloth, Clothe, etc. 
Cloathy, obs. var. of Clotty. 

x6x6-6i Holyday Persius 318 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer, The cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of Clove sbl^ 

Clob. local. [Perh. related iu origin to Club, 
Clump, q.v.] (See quots.) 

1736 Collet Peat-pit in Phil. Trans. L. iro Under this 
lies what they [in Berkshire] call clob, being a peat-earth, 
compounded of day, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
true peat. 1834 Brit. Hush. I. 334 A species of earth com- 
pounded of day, and termed ‘ clob', which, though burned 
for manure, lies above the true [Newbury] peat. x88o W. 
Comw. Gloss., Clob, a clod or lump of earth. Walls made 
of marl mixed with straw are called clob or cob walls. 
liienct Globibe^. ppl. a. dial. 

1880 Jago in W. Comw. Gloss, s.v., A choked pipe, .would 
be said to be clobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are , . 
dobbed with dirt. 

Clob (be, etc. ; see Club, etc. 

Clobber (kV'bai), sb. [Etymology uncertain. 
In Lowland Sc. clobber, clabber is given as * mud, 
clay, dirt app. a. Gaelic clabar in same sense : 
but this is hardly likely to be the word : cf. the vb.] 
A black paste used by cobblers to fill up and 
conceal cracks in the leather of boots and shoes* 
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i8.^. Dickens Homek. JVbrds XIX. 41 (Hoppe) If there are 
crevices and breaks in an old pair of shoes , . he insinuates 
into theni a dose of clobber, which, seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. 

Clolllser V. [Of uncertain origin t 

app. connected witli prec. sb. But it has the ap'* 
pearance of an onomatopoeic word of frequentative 
form : ct slobber, slubber, also clamper to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] trans. To patch cobble. 

1851 Mayhew Z,<ws<a?. Labour 1 . 369 The best black suits 
are to be ‘clobbered' up. 

Hence €0.0*1311)6X61, a patdber of clothes and shoes. 
1864 Times 3 Nov. 6/6 The duty of the clobberer is to 
patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as possible the gar- 
ments to their pristine appearance. 1866 Lend, R&v, 27 
Oct. 459/2 There are various epithets for shoemakers, .there 
are welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

t ClobbeTiousness. Obs, rare-K [cf. Irish 
clabar mud, dirt, filth ; clabbery, clohheiy, muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and disd. of Ulster,] The rabble, 
the ‘unwashed’. 

xS^7 Stanyhurst Jrel, in HoUmhed'^l. The 

lobbish and desperat clobberiousnesse, taking tbe matter in 
dudgeon . . knockt their seneschall on the costard. 

Clocliard, variant of Clocheb sbJ^ 

11 Cloclie. [Fr. cloche bell, bell-glass, etc.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. 

i88a The Garden 27 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttings, .coming on under cloches just now. x88g Cor* 
resp. ai .^.^wsays— ‘ Cloche is in common use in the market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vegetables are raised.' 

Cloche, obs. form of Clutch. 

Clocher (kl^u'Jar), sbS Forms : a. 4- clochex, 
5 elochere, -err©, 6-8 cloehier ; i 3 . 5 elofcerre, 
7 clookier, 9 clockyer; 7. 6 olochiarde, 7-9 
clochaxd. [a. l^.clocher, cloehier {i 2 \h c. in Littre), 
in ONF. elockier, cloquier, corresp. to med.L. 
cloc[c)armm, f. cIoc{c)cl, deque, cloche, Occas. 
having the suffix -er corrupted to -abb.] 

A bell- tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

Ctftago Merton ColL Rec* 1760 Messuagium subtus cIq- 
cherium de Basinggestok.] 

cu 1:354 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 02 Emendantis di- 
versos defectus in docher. x%<^x JHd. III. 106 Carpentarii 
operands infra clocher australe, c 14^ Lydg. Min. Poems 
(3840) 201 The greet cloclier up for to here, a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners HuonximL 68 On euery toure a docher of fyne golde. 
1^7 in Blomfidd ffisi. Norfolk II, 135 For ryngyng the 
docher bells. *7*6 Ayuffe Parerg. 392 The Steeple or 
Cloehier thereof. x88o J. L'Estrange in Norfolk Antiq. 
Misc. II. 149 A detached bell-tower or Clocher. 

p. crx44o Promp. Para. 8 Clokerre or belfray. a 1641 
Spelman Hist ^ Fate Sacril, (mod. ed.) 259 A elockier or 
bell-house., with four verygr^t bells in it. 187a Ella- 
COMBE Bells Ch. ix. 305 A separate campanile c^led the 
clockyer. 

7. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxv. (1603) 332 A great and high 
Qochier , . In place of this Clochiarde of olde times, 1657 
Howell Londinop. 378 A strong Clochard . . where there 
were three great Bells. 1^9 J. Raven CA Bells Camhr. 
(3881) 25 The five bells which formerly inhabited the do 
chard of King’s College. 

+ Clo'eher, Obs. [app. a var. of Closes 1.] 
An apartment, room. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5289 Ledis him forthire, In-to a clo- 
chere with a kay. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13301 The cave & 
the clocher, }?ere jjc kyng lay. 

Clock, Forms; (i clucge), 4-5 olok, 
clokke, clocke, 6 klooke, 6- clock. [OF. clucge 
(or cluccge) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only to the 13-1 4th c. ME. cUkike, clocke, was 
either a. MDu. cloche (mod.Du. ‘bell, clock’), 
or a, CNF. cloke, cloque =» Central Fr. cloche ‘ bell 
The Du. is cognate with OFris. klocka, \khcke, 
EFris. klokke, klok, MLG, klocke, LG. klokke, klokk, 
kick, OKQ.glocka, klocka, glogga, NCBXj. glocke, 
klocke, glogge, Ger. glocke * hell \ ON. klocka, later 
klukka ^ h^\ Norw. klokka, klukka, S'Vf. klocka, 
'Dsi. klokke ‘bell, clock’. The French deque, 
cloche, with Pr. doca, docha, Piedm. cioca, de- 
scends directly from late L. cloc{c)a (8th c,). In 
all the prec., as in OE. clucge, the word is fern. ; 
but in Celtic, OIr. cloc (genit. cluic i—'^cloci), Irish 
dog, Gael, dag (genit. and pi. cluig). Com. clock, 
Bret, klodh, ‘ bell are masc. ; only Welsh dock is 
fern., and its pi. clych points perh. to an earlier masc. 

Known since about 8th c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic ; early diffusion app. connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe ; not found 
in the southern Romanic langs. where campana xs the word 
for ‘ bell Locality of origin undetermined : some refer it, 
on historical considerations, to Celtic ; some think it possibly 
connected with OHG. cloccBn, chlocchdn, MHG. klocken 
*to strike, knock’; but the variant forms in OHG. point 
rather to its being foreign. Wherever it actually arose, it 
was prob. echoic, imitating the rattling made by the early 
handbells of sheet-iron and quadrilaterd .shape, rather than 
the ringing of the cast circular bell of later date. The rela- 
tion of the fare OE. cluc{c]ge to the other forms, which agree 
generally with the types klok, klokka, is oh.scure. 

For the original and general sense of this word in the 
other langs., English had the word Bell in regular use ; it 
is probable, therefore, that clock\f2& introduced either with 
striking clocks, or at least with bells on which the hours 


were mechanically struck; it was prob. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ‘ hell 

tl. A bell (the sense of OE. clucge \ in ME. 
prob. only as a retention of the Fr. use). Later, 
the gong of a striking watch. Ohs. 

[e Spo K. jElfred Bmda iv. xxui,, HleoSor heora clucgan 
(r/.n cluccgan).] 1483 Caxton Gold. L..a%iU The clockes of 
Saynt Steuen. .had a merueylous swetenes in theyr sowne. 
3664 Power Exp. Philos. 193 And perchance hears the 
Clock and Alarum strike in it [a Watch], [rx7iS Lond. 
Gaz. No, 5307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock Watch.] 

2 . An instrument for tbe measurement of time; 
properly, one in which the hours, and sometimes 
lesser divisions, are sounded by strokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wheels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum or 
balance-wheel, and requiring to be periodically 
wound up; the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ‘ hands ’ or pointers, on a * face ^ or 
dial-plate. 

(The precise meaning in the earliest quots. is not certain.) 
xyjxAbbrev. Roiul. Origin. II. 314 Pro quadam campana 
pro horis diei et noctis per ipsam perpytuo designanda, clok 
vulgariter nuncupata, m eadem turri ponenda et susten- 
taiida. 137X in j. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Till kte 
be hegh none smytyn by )>^ clocke. 1379 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 103 In expens, super le Clok, xxiiij petr. 
[plumbi]. CX386 Chaucer Nun's Priest’s T. 34 Sikerer 
was his crowyng. .Than is a clok, or an abbay oro- 
logge. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys ( 1835) 20 Evene as the 
clok sevene had smet She entryd. CX449 Pecock Repr. 

1. XX. 118 Neuere saue in late daies was eny clok tell- 
ing the houris . . hi petse and bi stroke. 3591 Shaks. 

I Hen. VI, i. ii. 42 Their Arraes are set, like Clocks, still 
to strike on. a 3^0 W. Fenner Ciris/'j Alarm (3650) 286 
When thou usest to stirre up Conscience every day, wind 
it up as a man does his Clock. 374a Young Nt. Th. v. 629 
Like damag’d clocks, whose hand and bell dissent. ^1850 
Longf. Old Clock on Stairs vii, And in the hush that 
followed the px-ayer, Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
— For ever — ^never I Never— for ever ! 

3 . (The hour of the day is expressed by a cardinal 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally 
a. of the dock, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology ; shortened subsequently to f b. of dock, 
f c. <2 dock (see A pi‘epf), d. o'clock, the current 
modem form ; rarer obs. variants were ^ e. at the 
clock, and dock simply.) 

a. c 3386 Chaucer Parson * s ProX. 3 Ten of the clokke it 
was tho as I gesse. 1463 Bury (Camd. Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y« clokke. 1^3 Ld. Berners Froiss. L cxxiii. 348 
Bytwene noone and thre of the clocke. 3647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. ii. (1843) SS/® The House met allways at eight 
of the Clock. 1739 Chesterf. Lett. I. xxv. 92 In prose, 
you would say . . it is twelve of the clock at noon. 3884 
Gladstone in Park. 26 Feb. 2/3 That the Speaker- .he pre- 
sented to-morrow at two of the clock in the House of Lords. 

b. X473 Warkw. Chron. 36 From^ iiij of clokke in the 
momynge. 3647 Lilly Ckr. Asirol. iii. 31 Eleven of clock 
at night. 

C. 1480 Plumpton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by viij a 
clocke, 1584 R. Scot DHc. Witcher, xii. xvii. 213 So manie 
strokes as the holder thinketh it a clocke. 3603 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 185 Asking a boy what it was a clocke. 3747 
Chalkley Wks. (1766) 390 About one or two a Clock. 

d. c 1720 Prior Alma iii. <R.), 'Tis the stomach’.? 
solid stroke, That tells this being, what's o’clock, 1829 
Southey Roprecht ii, Fx-om noon Till ten o’clock. 1848 
Thackeray xlviii, Five-o’clock-in-the-morning men. 

e. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (i84S> 75 Make you redy, At 
ix. at the clocke. 1634 Brerf.ton T rav. (3884) 3 We. .took 
water about three clock in afternoon. 171a Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. H, S.) III. 383 This day at 2 Clock in the Afternoon. 

t f. Hence, the hour as stnick by the clock. 

3633 Shaks. Cymh. in. iv. 44 To weepe 'twixt clock and 
clock. 1768 Bristol fml. in HarpePs Mag. July (1883) 
232/1 Aboute the time of the tollynge the tenth clock. 

4 . Phrases. Like a clock : with steady regularity 
(cf. Clockwork). To lie at nine o'clock (see 
quot.). To tell the clock ; to count the hour, give 
or record the time. To know {find) what o'clock 
it is : to know (discover) the real state of things. 
When one's clock strikes : when one’s hour comes. 

1562 J. Heywoqd Prov. ^ Epigr.{x%Bj) 81 She . . opened 
the locke, And lookt in the bag. What it was a clocke. 3565 
Jewell Def Apot. (1611) 597 Emperours .. sate by the 
Bishops and held their peace, and told the clocke. 3630 
Shaks. ix, i. 289 They’l tell the clocke to any businesse 
that We say befits the houre. axqoa Dryden (J.’', I told 
the clocks, and watch’d the wasting light. 3797 W. G. 
Maton Ohserv. W. Counties II. 129 The veins . . run in a 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to. use the terms of the miners themselves, lie at nine 
o’clock.^ 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 453 (Hoppe) Our gover- 
nor's wide awake . . He knows what’s o’clock. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 2 He., manges my whole fai’m like 
a clock. 1878 Browning Poets Crotsic 94 You’ve learnt your 
lesson, found out what’s o’clock. 3887 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines 30, I hope it won't he brought up 
against me when my clock .strikes. 

5 . transf. and fig. ; usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. 

3^87 Golding De Momdy vxx. 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clodce of hart. x6oi Shaks. 
AlVs Well i. ii, 39 His honour, Clocke to itselfe, knew the 
true minute, when Exception hid him speake. 1791 Cowper 
Yardhy Oak ^6 By thee I ihight correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history. 3836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 146 The succession of native plants .. makes the 


silent clock by which time tells the summer hours. 3866 
B. Taylor Poems, Autumn. Vesp. 3,5^ The snug warm 
cricket lets his clock run down. 

6. A watch, Obs. except in modern slang. 

1559 \V. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse no If it agre with 
the some which your clock sheweth. 1670 "Vi'ALTON Life 
Do7ine 63 That striking Clock which he had long worn in 
his pocket. 3884 Pail Mall G. 29 Dec. 4/1 'I'ke rich harvest 
of clocks and slangs (watches and chains] - . gathered at 
South Kensington station. 

^ 7 . Applied to a sun-dial. rare.^ 

1561 T. Norton Calvin' s Inst. (1634) Table Script. (Juot., 
The lines by the which it went downe into the clocke of 
Ahaz [cf. 2 Kings xx. ii, where WYcl if has ‘orloge’, 
CoVERDALE ‘ dyall ’]. 

8. A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or .similar composite ilower. [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
seeds to find ‘ what o’clock it is’.] 

3847 Halliwell, Clock, the downy head of the dandelion 
in seed. s8^ J. E, Taylor Sagac. ^ Morality Plants xxo 
The pappus or ‘ clock’ best known in the Dandelion, 
t 9 . The core of an apple. Obs. rare. 

[Cf. Du. klokkuis, E. Fris. belkiiske, bell-house, belfry, 
also seed-vessel, core of apple, etc. ‘ partly from resemblance 
in form, but prob. more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips ' (Franck). The original of the quot. is ‘ Low Dutch’. 
But see also (joLK.] 

3599 A. M. tr. GabelhotieVs Bk. Physicke ti6/x Take a 
good apple . . peele him, and cut out the clockes therof. 

10 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as clock-alarm, -bell, 
-dial, -hand, -rate, -trade, -wheel. 

1453 Mem. (Surtees) III. 363 Operand ibidem .super 

le Clokbell. 3821 Edgeworth Mem. 1 , 39 The engine for 
cutting teeth in clock- wheels. 3864 A. M‘'KAy Hist. Kilmar- 
nock (ed. 3] 284 Above tbe inscription are three clock-dials. 
1873 B. Stewart Heat § 79 Regularity in their clock- 
rates. 

11 . Special comb. : clock-beam {nonce-wd.), a 
pendulum ; clock-calm {JTaut.), ‘ when not a 
breath of wind ruffles the water ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; 
clock-ease, the framework enclosing a clock’s 
works; clock-face, the dial -plate of a clock, 
techn. the time shown by it; olock-fiaager, the 
hand of a clock; clock-head, the upper part of 
a clock-case', clock-keeper, one who attends to 
and regulates a clock; clock -like a., like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous ; clock-line, the cord 
suspending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clocks ; clock -master 
« dock-keeper ; clock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clock-work in position ; 
clock-quarters, the bells in a large clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed; 
clock-setter = clock- keeper ; clock-smith - clock- 
maker ; clock-stars (see quot.) ; clock-story, the 
part of a clock-tower in which the clock is placed ; 
clock-tower, one built for the display of a large 
clock; clock- watch (see quot) ; clock-wise adw, 
in the way of a clock, in the direction in which its 
hands move. See also Clock-house, -work, 

3862 Thornbury Turner 11 , 36 A sustained dull *clock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. 3761 Maskelyne Clock 
in Phil. Trans. LI I. 437 Tbe pendulum .. was secured to 
the *clock-case. 3879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 72 The 
time as shown by the clock (technically ‘ the *clock-face '). 
3581 J, Bell Hadden’s Ansvo. Osor. 447 Or that the course 
of y® Sonne should be apportioned after the will of John 
*clockekeeper. 1743-70 Miss Talbot Lett. Miss Carter 
(3808) 26 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life. 36^^ Plot Oxfordsk. 230 A *Clock-line, having a 
counterpoise at the other end. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6x88/8 
John Chevins , . Clock-line Weaver. 1453 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. loi Joh. Ripley de Ebor. ^Clokmaker. 3688 
R. }iioi.uz: Armo 74 ry n. 15/2 Queen Elizabeths Clock-maker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 3837 Haliburton (Sam 
Slick) title. The Clockmaker. 1626 Massinger AV;/?. Actor 
V. ii, Ccesar. Is't past five? Partheriius. Past .six, upon 
iny knowledge ; and in justice, Your ^.clock-master .should 
die. 1801 Woi.cotT (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins Outs VIks. 
iSxp IV. 377 Thus Paul’s four small *Clock-quarters Instruct 
their mighty Master when to sound, 3595 Shaks. Tohn iii, 
i. 324 Old Time the *clocke setter, f bald .sexton Time. 
3556 Stanford CImrdntt. Aec. m Antiquary (xBSB) Mar. 320 
To a ■^klocke sniythe for makyng & mendyng. 3870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1 . 137 Turning to the clocksmitb, he 
inquired, etc. 3867-77 G. Chambers 914 

siars, certain stars usually employed for the regulation of 
clocks in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 
positions have been very accurately determined. 3867 A. 
Barry Sir C. Barry vn. 255 The whole *clock-story was 
made to project beyond the body of the tower. 1880 
Times (Weekly ed.) 25 June 7/2 Mi*. Bradlaugh was re- 
moved, under the care of Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the *Clock Tower [i.e. that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westrninster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders against the privileges of Parliament]. Ibid. If he 
is kept in the Clock Tower for any length of time. 1683 
Lond. Gaz, No. 1804/4 Lost on the fourth Instant a Gold 
■*Clock- Watch. ^ 38^ F. Britten Watch Clockm. 62 [A] 
Clock Watch, .[is] a watch that strikes the hours in passing, 
as distinguished from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any time on putting special mechanism in motion. 1888 R. 
Abercromby in Times 33 Sept, xo/i The general sense of the 
[wind’s] rotation is counter-clockwise in tbe northern, *clock- 
wise in the southern hemisphere. 

Clock (klpk), shp Forms: 6-7 clocke, (7 
cloake), 7- clock, 

[One of the conjectures offered is that the pattern con- 
sisted of bell-shaped ornaments, but evidence is wanting,] 


CLOCK 


CLOB. 


1 . An ornamental pattern in silk thread worked 
on the side of a stocking. 

(From Clocked, it appears that it was formerly worn on 
other garments.) 

1530 Palsgr. 206/1 Clock© of a hose [«(? French given}. 
XS47 Salesbury Welsh Dict.^ Kveyrk-hosmiy a clocke. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abuses (1879) 57 Nether-stocks.. knit with 
open seam down the leg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 1617 Moryson Itin. ii. i. i. 46 Silke stockins, with 
hlacke silke Grogran cloakes, 1^9 Steele Toiler No. 3 
■p 5 To knit all the Actions of the Pretender . . in the Clock 
of a Stocking. 1858 Carlyle F7’edk.Gt.iyZ^^\ II. v. vii. 
123 Red silk stockings, with probably blue clocks to them. 

attrib. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. iv. i. Nothing 
but Toys and Trinket.s, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 

2 . (See quot.) [Perh. not the same word.] 

x688 R. Holme. A rmoidrjf 111 . 15/2 Of a band [i.e. a collar] 

. . the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round ; the Plaites. 

Clock (klpk), .rAS [Origin unknown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way with Clock A name for any kind 
of beetle; esp. the Common Dor or Shardborne 
Beetle {Geotrupes stercorariusX Sometimes with 
defining words, as Clock-hee {Sc.), a flying beetle; 
Clocha~clay, Clock 4 eddy, the lady-bird ; Buzzarb- 
Clock, q.v. 

Chiefly northern: found in the dialect glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsli. ; but not in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia. 

fliiSSO Chrisiis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 1570 Levins Monip. 158 
A clocke, flee, scarabejus. 1584 T. Hudson Judith in Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ( 1621) 702 Dimd the Ayre with . .flies, gras- 
hopers, hornets, clegs and clocks. 1620 Markham Fare%u. 
Husb. n. xvii, (1668) 77 Dores or great black Clocks are vehe- 
ment destroyers of all kinds of Corn. 1647 Song 

of Soul 1. 1. xli, The black -armM Clock, the Gnat, the butter- 
fiie. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 14 Clock, a Beetle.. This is a 
general word in this sense, all England over. 1738 Medical 
Ess. ^ Ohsen>. (ed. 2) IV, 368 Great Swarms of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer. 1821 Clare P'ill. 
Minsir. 1 1. 109 Lady-cow, Call’d, when I mi-v’d with 
children, ‘ cioCK-a-c!ay\ 1823 Galt Spaewife II. 7 fjam.) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. 1868 Wood Homes 
without //. viii. 155 The common Dor Beetle . . sometimes 
called the Watchman or Clock. 

Clock, sb.^ [f. Clock = Cluck of a hen. 

c 1450 MS. Cott. Faust B vi. f. §2 b (Halliw.) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Booth wen ho clok jseith. 

Clock (kl^k\ [f. Clock 

1 . trans. To time by the clock. 

^ 1883 standard 31 Mar. 3/5 He . . was ‘clocked* to do it 
in some of the shortest times. x888 Athenaguvi 29 Sept. 
412/3 That ‘ this race was run in i minute 4 seconds and 
a half’ . . In ‘ Baily'.s Racing Register ' . . nothing at all 
is said about this extraordinary ‘ clocking *. 

2. BeU-rmging, To sound a bell by pulling the 
clapper with a rope ; to Clapper. 

1872 Ellacombb Bells Ck. i. 25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking* or ‘clappering’ them. 1872 
J, T. Fowler Bells, Sacristy ii. 137 ‘Clocking* ought 
to be put a stop to everywhere, and never allowed. 

Clock (kVkh Now confined to Sc. and 
north, dial. Fonns: i cloccian, 4-<S olok(k, 5 
cloyke, 6 Sc. cloik, (8 elocque), 5- clock. fOE. 
cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Du. klohken, 
Sw. klokka, klukka. The other Teut. langs. have 
forms with u, like mod. Eng. Gluck, though 0 
forms are not uncommon dialectally; see klocken'^ 
in Grimm ^ klucken, gluckm. Of echoic origin ; 
as are also L. gloc-ire and Gr. kKui^-hv (fnt. Kk^^ca, 
deriv. ArAory-^tos),] 

1 . intr. To make the peculiar noise of a brood- 
ing hen : to cluck. 

c 1050 Byrht/eriFs Handboc 76 in A ngUa VIII. 309 Deah 
seo brodi^e henn. .sarlice cloccige heo tospraat hyrefySera. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. K. xn. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) [The 
capon] clokkef? as an hen, and clepe|? chikens to gedir, 
clokkynge with an hose voyse. CX440 Prcnnp. Parv. 8^ 
Clokkyn as hennys, crispio. 1513 Douglas AEneis xin. h. 
^33 klyr birdis sine, clokkand, scho seikis on raw. 1370 
Sempill Ballaies 84 They say he can baith quhissill and 
cloik irime-tuds. mock, block]. 1583 Stanyhurst JEneis 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Yt were lyfce ynough that soom gram- 
matical pullet would stand clocking agaynst mee, as 
thogh hee had found an horse nest. 1631 iL H.Arraignin. 
Whole Creature xii. § 5. 150 The Cock,, when he hath 
found a Barly Corn clocks, and calls to it his Hennes. 1702 
C. Mather J/agn. Chr. xi. vii. (1852) 452 He bark’d like a 
clog, then he clocqu’d like an hen. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. 
Diet. (Morell) i, To clock, or cluck, glocio. i8o8--79 
Jamieson, Clock, Clok, to cluck, to call chickens together, 
f 2 . D’ans. To call (chickens) by this note. 
Ohs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 
before, And clocketh hem. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Matt, xxiii. 109 b, The careful! hen, fearing her chickens, 
dothe clocke them together. 1606 Earl Northampton in 
True 4 Perf. Rel. Ffivb, So long doeth the great brood 
Hen clocke her chickens. 

1529 MoreC<?w/! agst T^nh. n. Wks. 1179/a Like a louing 
hen, he clocketh home vnto him, euen those chikins of hys. 
*370 -<5 Lambarde Peramb.^ Kent (1826) 244 Edburge . . 
clocked together a sort of simple women, which iinder her 
wing there tooke upon them the Popish veile of widowhood. 
ax'jxS South Serm. IV. 54 Engaging men. .to hold forth. . 
wheresoever, and howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about them. 
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3 . intr. Applied to similar inarticulate sounds, 
made by the mouth, stomach, etc. [Cf. Ger. dial. 
klocken'^ in Grimm.] 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 220 Sona hi}? seo wamb 7;ehefegod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cylle slecgete. 1347 Boorde 
Brev. Health § 309 Rvgitvs ventris be the latin wordes. In 
Englyshe it is named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
*553 Bale Gardiner's Obed. E vj. To clocke or to saye 
naye, to those thinges \>t have hen done. 1871 Wise New 
Forest 186. 1883 Hantpsh. Gloss., Clocking, the sound 

made by falling, gurgling water, 

4 . intr. and trans. To sit on eggs ; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common use in northern dial.) 

^ 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. (Jam.), Ye*re sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you’ll die in the nest. 1808-79 Jamieson, Clock, to 
hatch, to sit on eggs. This is the modem sense. xSii 
Willan Gloss. W. Riding Yorksh., Clock, to hatch, 

b. To ‘hatch*. 

1836 Galt in Tail's Mag. III. 31 It was he that first 
clockit the project. 

Hence Clock-, vh.-stem in Comb., as f clock-hezi 
[Du. klokhen, MHG, kluckhenne], clocking hen. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxx. 1121 God . . vp- 
braideth vs, yt he hath played y-’ clockhen towardes vs, and 
wee could not abide it. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Clucca 
gallina, a clocke hen, glocitans gallina, vel incumbans. 

t Clock, Obs. rare. Also 4-5 elokke. [a. 
ONF. clokier F. clochier, mod.!', docker, Picard 
cloker — Pr. clopchar, according to Diez late L. 
^cloppicdre, {. late L. clopp-us lame.] intr. To 
limp, hobble. 

1362 Langi.. P. PI. a., in. 35 per Cunnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 MSS. elokke] be-hynde. X377 Ibid. B. in. 34 I 
Konnyng clerkes shul elokke [1393 clocke] bihynde. 
Clocke, obs. form of Cloak. 

Clocked (klpkt), [f. Clock sb.^ + -id 2.] 
Embroidered with clocks. 

17x2 Budgell Sped. No. 319 PX2, [I] made a fair Push 
for the Silver-clocked Stocking. 1858 Thackeray Virgin. 
xvi. 122 A little ancle, a little clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper. x86o Jeaffreson Doctors 
II. 202 Clocked stockings .. had on either side, extending 
from the heel upwards some six_ inches, flowers gracefully 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crimson ground, 
t b. Used of similar embroidered patterns. Obs. 
1348 in Cussans Ch. Goods Herts. (1873) 21 A cope of Blake 
vellat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

docker (kl^'koi). north, dial. [f. Clock + 
-ER i.] A clocking or sitting hen. 

1804 Tarras Poems, My Auld Had (Jam.), Crib some 
dockers chuckie brood. 1882 Tod Bits Jr. Blinkbonny 140 
Put Dan’s eggs under one of Bell’s ‘dockers’. 

dock-koiise. [f* Clock sb^■ + House.] A 
house built for, or having, a public clock ; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is set. See 
Jack of the Clockhouse. Obs. 

1622-3 AUhorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
42 To Gibson for a new locke for the clockhouse dore. 1363 
Liidlotv Churckw. Acc. (1869) 114 For mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and Jake of the clockehouse. 1636 T.^ Har- 
rington Oceana (1771) xi2 (Jod.) 'Phe great bell in the 
clockhouse at the Pantheon. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xii, One 
of these turrets was square and occupied as a dock-house. 
Cloekier, obs. form of Clocher. 
docking' (kl^'kiq), vbl. sh. [f. Clock z;.2] 

1 , The action of the vb. Clock ; the noise made 
by a brooding hen ; brooding, hatching {Sc.). 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispzaius. 
1329 More Com/, agst Tidb. 11. Wks. 1 179/2 Those chikins 
of hys [God’s] y® . . wyl not come at his clokkyng. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh. C. Farms 63 A young Henne which 
falleth to clocking. 1883 Blackw. Mctg. Aug. 193 With 
their clocking chimed in the distant bleating of the lambs. 

2. Comb., clocking-time, Sc., hatching-time. 

1784 Burns Ep. Rankine x. As soon ’s the clocking-time 

is by, And the wee pouts begun to cry. 

docking (klp*kiq) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IKG 2. ] 
That clocks ; in Clocking hen : a. a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. 

1532 Huloet, Clockynge henne, singultiens gallina. xyzo 
Gay Poems (1745) 1. 93 Let. .The clocking hen make friend- 
ship with the kite. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xvi, Lord 
R., sitting, .watching the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen. 

b. A West Indian species of Rail : see Cluck- 

ING-HEK. ■ 

1703 Dampier Voy. HI. ii. 74 Clocking-Hens are much 
like the Crab-catchers, .They keep, .in swampy wet places. 

dockless (klf7'kles), a. Without a clock. 
x6o5 Sylvester Du Bartas x. liL 88 O learned Arith- 
metician ! Clock-lesseso just to measure Times partition. 

Clock-work (kV'kwmk'). 

1 . The mechanism or works of a clock, 

1662 S. P. Acc. Laiitttde Men iri Phenix II. 509 The 
Fanner , . desir’d this Artificer to show him the Nature of 
Clockwork, and what was requisite to make up a perfect 
Clock. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art L Clock- 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
medianism, which constituted the striking part, or what 
was formerly called the dock part of a movement for mea- 
suring time. .But at present, .the larger movements whether 
they strike or not, are called docks. 

b. transf. Mechanism similar to that of a clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. 

1712 Arbuthnot fokn Bull (1755) 17 A puppet moved by 
clock-work. 17x6 LaDy M. W. Montagu Lett I. xiv. 49 
A large cabinet full of curiosities of clockwork , . one of 
which . . was a craw-fish. 1756-7^ tr. KeysleVs Treev. in. 
263 A silver triumphal car .. which moves by clock-work 
about the room. 1^4 Knight DfcA Mech. I. 572/1 Clock- 


work has been applied to lamps, .to light them at a speclfie 
prearranged time. 1878 iV. Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 215 To 
go off by clock-work. 

c. with reference to the automatic and mechan- 
ical nature of the action, or its unvarying regu- 
larity; hence such phrases as like clock-work, 
regular as clock-work. etc. 

1679 J, Goodman Penitent Pard. i. ii. (1713) 22 Their Re- 
ligion was a kind of clock-work, .moving in a certain order, 
but without life or sense. 1789 H. Walpole Rmiinisc. vii. 
29 The king’s last years passed as regularly as clock-work. 
1799 '^oxnnEX Nondescripts, Dancing Bear, He would have 
tortured my poor toes . . and made them move like clock- 
work In musical obedience. 1824 Miss ^Mitford Village 
Ser. I. (1863) 194 This jewel of a valet, this matchless piece 
of dock-work. 1849 Hare Par. Serm. II. 215 Acting to- 
gether without any jarring, going as the phrase is by clock- 
work. 1872 Mark Twain Imioc. Abr. xii. 78 All is clock- 
work, all IS order. 

a xoz8 Preston Serm. Bf. His Majestie (1630) 18 In this 
curious clocke- worke of religion, every pin ana wheele that 
is amisse distempers all. 1637 T. Jordan Tricks of Youth 
Prol., Lest I betray The Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. 17x0 '^eevcs.lex Princ. Hwn. Kztowl. § 60 The 
clockwork of nature., is so wonderfully fine and subtle, 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 84 The play of vegeta- 
tive and vital clock-woi‘ks. 

3. a. attrib. or adj. (rarely as predicative adj.) : 
Of or like clock-work; automatic, mechanically 
regular, b- comb., as clockwork-like adj. 

a 1764 Lloyd To G. Cobnan Poet. Wks. 1774 L zi6 A kind 
of dock- work talking. 1780 Cowper Table Talk 529 The 
clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inker. Ivii, A very . . quiet, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock-work .steamer pad- 
dling plied. x86t Sat. Re7>. 7 Dec. 583 A pattern of clock- 
work punctuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (klpd), jA So 5~; also 5-7 clodde, 6 
clodd. [Appears in 14th c. as a variant of Clot ; 
after which the two forms were long entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a clod of earth, and a clot of blood. 

But OE. had already clad-hamer field-fare, and Clod- 
hangra pr. name ; clod must be old in Teutonic : cf, Grimm, 
kloder, and klod, kht, cited under it. The vb. stem glu-, 
gleu; in Teut. kiu-.kleu-, ‘glomei-are’ (see Clew), would 
give a sb. glu-U-, whence OTeut. klu-dS-, OE, clod.} 
f 1. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
thing liquid, esp. blood. Obs, (now Clot.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 89 Anone as 
the blood i.s out of the body anone it rennytn and tomyth 
in to cloddes. 1343 Raynold Byrih of Mankind ( 1 552) 44 b, 
Great lumpes, kakes, or cloddes of blqud, congeled to- 
geather. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vii. liv, His locks with clods 
of bloud and dust bedight. a 1620 Carew (J.), Fishermen 
, . light on swallows congealed in clods of a slimy sub- 
stance. 1738 J. S. Le Dratis Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 02 We 
found several Clods of Blood. 

2. A coherent mass or lump of smj solid matter, 
e. g. a clod of earth, loam, etc. (Formerly, and 
dialectally still sometimes, Clot. See also Cloud 2 .) 

C1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 73 To preve it [thi lande] fatte, 
a clodde avisely To take .. and loke if it be glewy. is8x 
J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 458 b, A clodd of earth 
which they doe affirme, was under Christes feete when he 
raysed Lazarus. 1599 Much Ado ir. i. 65 A clod of 

waiward marie. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 563 One . . at the 
Forge .. two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. xs^ To think .. that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man’s bodj’'. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I, vii. 261 
Cresphontes . . threw a clod of earth into the water, 

3 . spec. A lump of earth or clay adhering to- 
gether. (Formerly Clot.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. S3 Clodde, gleha. x^jo Levins Mantf. 
155/25 A clodde, clot, glcba. 1377 B, Googe Heresback's 
Husb. r. (1586) 23 b, The Feelde is saide to be . . broken up 
when it is first plowed lying in great Cloddes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, i. 139 The Peasant . . pounds with Rake.s The 
crumbling Clods. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers fx79s) I, n. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. 1850 Mrs. Stows 
uncle Tom's C. xxvi. 250 'Those words fell on his heart like 
clods upon a coffin. 

b. As a substance, without pi ; The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a depreciatory term for the earth in its unpleasant 
associations. 

1S73TUSSER Hush. (1878^ 100 Leave wheat little clod, for 
to couer the head. x6oi Dent Pathw. Heaven 77 If they 
[the covetous] were not altogether hardned . . they would 
not be so neerely knit to the clod and the peny as they are. 
1795 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans i. 107 The finely-fibred 
frame, .[shall] mingle .soon With the cold clod. 1843 Hirst 
Poems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain. 
1880 Howedls Undisc. Country iii. 57 Shallow sciences which 
trace man backward to the brute, and forward to the clod. 

C. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 
of a tree or plant. (Formerly Clot.) 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint Coznpl. Card. 9 Orange-Trees 
make no Clod, or Union, so as ’tis very difficult to. .change 
them upon occasion. 1712 J. Jamf.s tx.Le Blottds Garden- 
ing 157 Trees raised with their Clod of Earth about them. 
Ibid., [Planting Tree, s in their Clod. 1828 Planter s 

G. 39 With as much of the clod about the roots as po.ssibie. 

d. A lump of turf with the adherent earth ; a 
sod, a peat. Ohs. exc. dial. Bbimerly also Clot, 
1594 Plat Jexvell Ho. i. Divers Neav Exper. 12 Where 
fewell is deere, they vse to make cloddes, or turfs of them. 
1609 Manch. Court Leet Records (1885) II. 242 Cart loades 
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of greene clods out of the lords wasts* Ckesh. Gloss,^ 
Clody a sod. 

e. A bit of turf, spot of ground, dial, or techn, 
1688 R. Holme Armmrjy ii. 251/2 The Clod is the green 
Sod on which . . Cocks . . fight, which is generally round 
that all may see. 1865 E. Waugh Besfffn Ben v. 54 in Lmc. 
Gloss. S.V., Th' dog would ha’ toucht noan o' thee, iv thae’d 
bin upo’ thi own clod. 

4 . Applied depreciatively to the human body 
as being a mass of * clay ’ y also to a human being 
as a ‘ child of clay’, or as Vof the earth, earthy’. 

1555 Spenser Epiihal. 411 A thousand torches., to ns 
wretched earthly clods, .lend desired light. 1659 T. Pecks 
Pamassi Puerp. 163 The Audacious Clod, Commanded 
Worship, to himself, as God. iddg Glanvill Seeps. Sci. i. 15 
The purer Spirit is united to this Clod. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 
786. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
405 Howl for ever fora breathless clod, i86d J. H. Newman 
Geronlius iv. 26 Low-born clods Of brute earth. 

5. blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 
1*579 J • Stubbes Gaping Gulfti'} b, Turne vnder perpetuall 

slauery, as cloddes the country people.] 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone III. i. 9 Not bred 'mon«t clods and clodpoles. 1645 
Milton C<7/W. Wks. (1851 ' 362 Rather then spend words with 
this fieamy clodd of an Antagonist. 1793 W olcott (P. Pindar) 
Ep. Pope^V&. 1812 HI. 211 Clap to the wheel your shoulder, 
Master Clod. 1852 Die kens Ho, L xiii. i7sjrolter- 
headed clods. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. Iv.aaTheDoones 
were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor kne w. 

attrih. 17^ Savage Progr. Divine 85 When the clod 
justice some ferse-laugh wou’d raise, 
i' 6. Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 
^ri774 Fergusson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
childer..ToU for pease-clods and gud Ian 2; kail. 1790 
Shirrefs Poems 245 t Jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. 1832 
R. D. C. Brown Lmtotm Green 8 (Jam.) Sutors-clods In 
Selkirk town were rife ; O' flour baked, brown, and rough 
as sods. 

7 . Fishing. =« Bab. (See quots.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling iii. {1880) 92. 1883 Sai. Rev. 21 
Nov. 673/^1 Norfolk * babbers ' . . catch eels. The ‘ bab or 
‘ clod ’ . . is a number of lobworms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and . . tied up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

160X Q. EUz, Honseh. Bk, in Househ. Ord. (1790) 288 He 
[the Serjeant of the Larder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little rumpe, chine of beefe, of every oxe that is sent in 
the Queene's house, P. Parleys Ann. III. 132 Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 1863 
Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 9 Every ox has two clods . . which 
do not sell for more than 4<f. a pound. 

1 9 , (See quot.) Obs. 

*678 VOL Phil. Trans. XII. 1003 The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author calls them, Clods) of the Hair. 

10 . (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal fy Coal-mining Partings will 
occur, of clod or various earthy material. 1879 Shropsk. 
Word-bk.y Clodf shale found in the coal measures. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Clod, soft shale or slate . . usually 
applied to a layer forming a bad roof. 

11 . A heavy solid blow. dial. Cf. Clod v. 5, 6. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 4/2 The man . .lost his temper, 
and hit her a * clod ' in the head . . A clod is a heavy, lump- 
ing blow. 

12 . Comb., as clod-breaker \ clod-brown, -tongued 
adjs, ; olod-cmsher, {a.) a machine for crushing 
the clods left by the plough; (A) a person who 
walks heavily; also clod-crushing \ 

fishing for eels with a Glob 7 ; f clod-fist, a 
heavy clumsy fist; clod-Iiead, clod skull, a 
Clod-pate; clod-mall, -mell, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking clods {arch .) ; 
t clod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 
the bottom of the salt-pans. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy ix, The old miserly *clod-breaker 
called me pettifogger. 1881 Duffield Don Quix. II. 493 
Calling her a . . clodbreaker's or hempspinner’s daughter. 
1821 Clare l^ill. Minstr. I. 124 The *clod-brown lark that 
hail’d the morn, 1842 H. Stephens Bk.Farm {iZst)ll, 28 
Crosskill's *clod-crusher , . one of the most efficient imple- 
ments of its class, 1874 Knight jOzf 4 Mech. s.v., One form 
of clod-crusher consists of a series of cast-metal rings, .placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving thereon independ- 
ently of each other. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. li. 76 
Shee multiplyed her '‘'clod-fists . . about the muzard of him. 
1644 CoL. Chadwick Let. in epk Rep. Comm. Hist, 
MSS. 275/2 Being ‘‘'clodheads merely sensible and sen- 
suall. 1794 Agric. Surv. Berwick p, xxxii, (Jam.) To 
break the clods . . used formerly to be done . . by hand 
with *cIod-melIs, or wooden mallets. 1879 Shropsk. Word- 
hk., Clod-mall, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing clods. 1884 Chesh. Gloss . , Clod-maxv. 1674 Ray Collect, 
Eng. Words, Salt-making Cheshire, A cake which sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *clod salt). 1679 
Plot Staffordsk. (1686) 95 Clod-salt . . is there [at Droyt- 
witch] the strongest salt of all. 1707 E. Ward H-udibras 
Rediv. (1715) a. ix, When ^Clod-skulls, at the worst o’ th’ 
hay, By brutal Rage shall make their Way. x'^t Pall Mall 
G. 17 Sept. 1/2 Unimpassioned and ‘‘'clod-tongued — stolid 
and solid. 

Hence Clo'd'ward a., towards the clods, earthy. 
1883 Arthur Femley Lect, 71 The most clod ward thinker 
that ever bent his looks down. 

^ Clod (kl^d), V. [f. Clod sb. : cf. the originally 
identical Clot 57.] 

fl. trans. To free (land) from clods by harrow- 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also ahsol. Obs. 

ci4ao Pallad. on Hush. la. 28 Eke diligently clodde it 
[L. occd\, pyke oute stones, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clod- 
dyn or brekyn cloddes, occo. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Counity Farme 533 To clod it (arable ground! with a roller 


or board to couer it. 1743 R. Maxwell Sel. Trans. Soc. 
Improv. Agric. 323 (Jam.) The ground must be well har- 
rowed, clodded, and cleaned from all obstructions. 

f 2. To cover with clods, Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. xiu 8 Clodde hem [barley, beans, 
etc.] large, as wel thai may be wrie. 

5. To form or turn into clods ; formerly also to 
run into clots, to Clot (sense 3 ). trans. and intr. 

1530 Palsgr. 488/x, I clodde, I go in to heapes or in to 
peces, as the yerthe dothe, fe amoncelle. 1372 R. H. tr. 
LauatemH Gkostes (1596) 207 Snowe clodded together. 
1639 T. De Grey Compl. Horsem. 9 Keep the Vdder that 
the milke doe not clod. 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. ix. 19. a. 
378 To keep the blood from clodding. 1741 Compl. Pam. 
Piece i. vi. 278 As soon as you have well mixed it [malt] 
with the Liquor, and prevented it from clodding, 
f 4. trans. To enclose in or as in clods, Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, in Farr S. P. Jos, I 
(1848) 36 That ..man, might spend.. Clodded in lumps of 
clay, his wearie life to end. 

6 . trans. To pelt with clods. 

*755 iu Johnson without quotation. t888 Sc. Leader 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys . . kept stoning and clodding him 
for a considerable distance. 

b. intr. To throw clods or stones. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves, Clod, to throw stones. 1867 
E. W augh Tattlin’ Matty ii. in Lane. Gloss, s. v. Clod, There's 
a rook o’ chaps bin cloddin' at it. 

6 . geti. To heave or throw heavily, north, dial. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi, ‘She grippit him, and clodded him 

like a stane from the sling ower the craigs.' 1864 T. Clark 
Westmo?‘ld. Dial, in Kendal Mercury Jan., He clodt 
doon his books an sed he cud meeak nowt omma. 1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl, I. 187 He’s .. clodded 'em into th' 
carriage. 

7. intr. To fish for eels with a clod ; to bob. 

1888 Eng. Illust. Mag, 380, I have sniggled . . for eels. 

I have bobbed (or clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river. 
Hence Clo’dding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c 1550 Lacy Wyl Bucke’s Test, in Halliw. Lit. xSth ^ xjih 
C. (1851 1 54 Clodding of the blode. 1552 Huloet, Cloddynge 
betyll or malle, occa. 1616 Surfl. &. Markh. Country 
Farme 541 Where the woodden rowler will not serue, there 
you shall take clodding-beetles, made of purpose broad and 
flat, and with them breake the clods. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. 
II. 185 The cost of clodding and weeding. 

Clod, obs, f. Clad (see Clothe), Cloud. 

In the following, modem edd. read clogged ; 
clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested. 

162X Fletcher Island Princess i. iii. (ist Fol. 99) Her 
spirit . . 'Tis a clear one, Clod with no dirty stuff, She is 
all pure honour. 

Clodded (kyded),///. a. [f. Clod za. -b-EDk] 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. Formerly also 
— Clotted, coagulated. 

1562 Phaer Mneidsrm. Yiiij b, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne. 1563 Golding Ovid's Met. 1, Severd from the blind 
And clodded heape. 15^ T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
II. 354 Is . , like to blood newly pressed out and clodded. 
x6^ H. Wharton Enikus. Ch. Rome 82 His Hair clodded 
and uncombed. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Musk, 
Clodded Blood . . found under the Skin of the Animal when 
it is flead. 1812 Exam, ix May 292/1 Parched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence of drought. i8x8 Keats 
Endym. i, 2^7 This dull and clodded earth, 
b. Plaving a clod adhering. 

1800 Hurdis Fcca, Village 158 The ploughman’s clodded 
heel. 

t Clo'dder, sb. Ohs. exc. dial. [See next, and 
cf. cloiter, cludder, clutter A clotted or curdled 
mass, a clot. 

a X400 Mary <§r Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 142 In cloddres of 
blod his her was clunge. 1637 Reeve God’s Plea 24 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodigious dodder. 1698 
Christ Exalted 20 In his Agony, Sweating dodders of Blood. 
tClo*dder, v. Obs. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonetic variants 
of Clotter, iterative derivative of Clot v., the 
honetic series being cloter, eloper, cloder : cf. the 
rst two quots. below, and the equivalence of Clod, 
Clot.] To run together in clots, to coagulate, 
become clotty or lumpy. 

[^1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1887 The clothered blood (y.r, 
dotered, dotred, doored).] X499 Promp. Parv. 83 (Pynson) 
Cloderyn (,MS. K, cloteryn, as blode, or other lyke), co- 
agulo.^ 1330 Palsgr. 487/v, 1 dodder, lyke whaye or bloode 
whan it is colde, fe congele. 1636 'Ridglby Pract.Physick 
250 If Milk stay long in the Brests, the whey exhaleth, and 
the rest dodders. 1720 Robie in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 122 
Cause the Ashes to lump or dodder together. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. , dodder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material, dodder’d, aggregated. 

Hence Clo'ddered 

1370-6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent (1826) 219 Time . . hath 
purged quite Our former doddred spots. 1673 Brooks 
GoM. Key Wks. 1867 V. 92 It made his blood startle out of 
his body in congealed doddered heaps. 

Cloddiuess (kV*dines). [f. CL 0 DDT + -NES8.] 
Cloddy quality or condition. 

1803 Lucock Nat. Wool 187 The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the * cloddiness ’ of the wool. 

cioddisli (kl^'dij), a. [f. Clod -h -ish.] Some- 
what clod-like ; savouring of boorish stolidity or 
awkwardness, 

X844 Disraeli Coningsby in. v. 112 Hfe boots . . seemed to 
him to have a cloddish air, 183a Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. 'nix, (1879) 80 Our thoughts.. were fast becoming 
cloddish. 1882 Comh. Mag. 539 Lads, fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embarrassment. 
Hence Clo*ddislua.es 8 « 


Clodd J (klp-di), a. [f. as prec, + -yT] 
f 1. Characterized by the presence of clots ; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpy. Obs. 

1547 Recorde fudic. Ur. 69 b, A cloddy uryne is that 
which hath in it cloddes of blood. xSSi I'urner Herbal i. 
I vj b, It draweth out cloddy or dotted bloude. x6s8 A, 
Fox Wurtz’ Surg. iii, iv. 228 If the matter be tuff . . and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decayeth in strength. 

2. Characterized by, or abounding in, clods. 

XS43 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref (1548) 2 Cloddy 

hard ground. X593 Shaks. John ni. i. 80 Turning The 
meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. 1636 Dugard Gate 
Lat. Uni. § 333 If it bee cloddy, hee levelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. 
II. 289 Light dry soils .. they should be cloddy, and these 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by the harrows. 

3. Of the nature of a clod, clod-like; earthy (in 
a depreciative sense). 

ifixa-is Bp, Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that are now cloddy like the earth, shall once be 
bright as the sun. 1642 Rogers Naaman 2 Cloddy, carnall, 
dead and sensuall creatures. 

4. Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 342 A thick cloddy Fish, with 

a large Head. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Cloddy, thick, short, 
and full of flesh. Also unintellectual. 

5. sb. = Clod-hopper i. dial, 

1825 R. Ward Tremaine II. xxxiii. 290 Among the males 
there were none . . but cloddies. 1877 E. Peacock Gloss. 
N. W. Lincolnsh., Cloddy, an awkward ill-dressed man. 
* What a cloddy it is I ' 

Clode, obs. f. Cloud. 

f Clodge, v, Obs. rare~~^» [? Modification 
of clog, after Hedge. 1 ? To clog. 

1398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 128 And dodge their slauish 
tenants with commaunds. 


Clo'd-hopper. [f. Clod sb. + Hop v. ; perh. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper 

1 . One who walks over ploughed land ; a plough- 
man or agricultural labourer; a country lout; 
hence, a clumsy awkward boor, a clown, 

CX690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clod-hopper, a Plough- 
man. 172X Mrs. Centlivre Artifice in. i, Did you ever 
see a dog brought on a plate, clodhopper? Did you? 2824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. {1863) 136 He turned his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppers 
laughed at them, and they were ashamed- 

2. pi. A ploughman’s heavy shoes. 

1836 E. Howard R.^ Reefer Ixii, Purser’s shoes . . a hybrid 
breed, between a pair of cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man's clodhoppers. 

3. A bird ; the Wheat-ear. Cf. Clotbird, 

2834 Mudie Brnt. Birds (1841) I. 267 The fallow-chat, 
wheat-ear, and clod-hopper are not inappropriate names. 
1883 SwAiNSON Prov.-n. Brit. Birds 10 (E. D. S.). 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Clodho'pperiug', Clodlio'p- 


perish, Olodho'ppership. 

183a J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their clodhopperships. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real Neiv 
England farm-life has long been rising away from. 

OlO'd-lloppiBgy a. [f. as prec.] Following 
the plough; pertaining to, or of the nature o^ 
clodhoppers; loutish, boorish. 

1843 Dickens Mari. Chuz. vii, A common, paltry, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking ale-house, c 1834 
Thackeray Wolves 4; Lamb i. (1869) 340 You little scamp 
of a clod-hopping ploughboy. 2867 Ch. State Rev. 12 
Jan. 32 Shufflings of clodhopping boots. 

So Clodhopping’ sb. Agricultural labour. 

1847 L, Hunt far Honey vii. (1848) 87 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ‘ Colin Clout as though he were 
a patch in the heels of clodhopping. 

Clodly (klg 61i), adv. [see-LY^.] In a clod- 
dish or clod-like manner ; dully, heavily. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. 337 It is not, like those [pic- 
tures] we have been passing, clodly painted. 

Clo*d-pate. [f. Clod + Pate head.] 

1. A thickhead or blockhead. 

2636 T. Randall in Ann. pubrensia(xBrj) 17 What Clod- 
pates, Thenot, are our British swaines ! a 2679 Earl of 
OmEKvAltemira ii, The sober Clod-pate States-man. <72690 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Clodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2. A thick head- (Better two words.) 

^ 1762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves viii. (D.) There is more logic 
in that remark . . than I expected from your clod-pate. 

Clo'd-pated, a, [f. prec, + -ED^.] Thick- 
headed, stupid, dense. 

2638 Ford Lady’s Trial in. i, You are dull clod-pated 
lumps of mire and garbish. 2712 Arbuthnot John Bull 
(175s) 10 John was not so clod-pated, but at last he took 
the hint. 2822 Scott Nigel xxviii, A clod-pated old chandler. 


Clo’d-poll, clod-pole. [f. Clod + Poll head.] 
— Clod-pate. 


1602 Shaks. Twel. N. ni. iv. 208 This Letter being so 
excellently ignorant , . he will finde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole. <72827 Hogg Tales ^Sk. IV. 66 He thought the story 
.. too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine i, A poor clodpole, like Tom there. 
2878 Browning Poets Croisic 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense. 

tCloe, V, Obs. north, dial. [a. ON. (Sw. 
klh, Da. kloe) str. vb., earlier form klaga, klaha, 
pa. t. kl6-, klogom, pa. pple. klegenii, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place ; prob. connected with kl6 
claw, the relation of which to the stem of Claw 
sb. and V. is uncertain.] = Claw v. 5 . 

? <2 2400 Chester PI. 186 With this crocket camrocke your 
backes I shall doe. 
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Cloe-boarci, "lia ioyo .er, obs. variants of daw- 
hoard (= Clapboard), Claw-hammer. [Perh. 
really for dove-hord, -hammer \ see Clove ppl. «.] 
x666Lond. Gaz, No. 37/1 Five sayl of the Hamborough 
Fleet . . chiefly loaden with Cloe-boards. 1623 R. Whit- 
bourne Newfoundland 76 Mattocks and Cloe Hammers. 

does, obs. form of Clothes : see also Clow. 
Clof, doff. and north, dial. In 6 pi. 
cloiffiy, 7 P^' cloffes, 8 Sc. ciaff. [Cf. ON. klof\\it 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; kloji 2, cleft or rift in 
a hilh corresp. to OlXj. kloto^ OHG. chlobo a cleft ; 
f. weak grade of kleu% to Cleave. The latter would 
more properly give <r/(yw, the former doff-^ the vowel 
of the dial, word is doubtful.] 

A cleft, fissure, parting : t a-, the ‘ fork ’ of the 
legs ; = Cleaving vU. sb^ 2, Cleft 2 {obs ^ ; to. 
the cleft of a tree, where the branches part ; e. * a 
cleft between adjacent hills ’ (Jam.) ; = Clove sh.^ 
£•1538 Lyndesay Syde Taillis 80 Consider giue thare 
Cloiffis be dene, a 1605 Montgomery Flyim^e; 60 Whether 
thou wilt , . kisse all cloffes that stands beside. 1789 D. 
JDavidson Seasons 43 ( Jam.) There, in the claff O’ branchy 
oak. .The ring-dove has her nest. x8o8 Jamieson, Cloff^ 
the deft of a tree. 1865 Cornhill Mag. 38 The North- 
countryman . . talks of the dottgh [error for dof or chtf] 
of the tree. 

dof, obs. form of clove, pa. t. of Cleave v. and 
of Clove sb.^ 

Cloff (kVf). Commerce. Also erro 7 i. clougli. 
[Origin obscure. Identity with Clove, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cf. also Clef.] An allow- 
ance (now ot 2 lbs. in 3 cwt., or yl-g-), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 1568, doff was the grocer’s name 
for the fixed allowance made to tlie buyer in lieu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through the in- 
clination in his favour of the King’s Beam, a practice 
abolished in 1269. (See also the Ot-dinance of SiaJ>le<s. 
1353, c. 10.) But there is a long gap between 1269 and 
1502, when our quotj:ition.s begin. Fabyan, whom Grafton 
copies verbatim for his text, has no mention of clof^. 

1502 Arnolde Cliron. 128 Wherof . . .shulde be rebated for 
the tare of euery of the .said xij. bales iiij. 11. and for the cloff 
of euery off the said xij. bales ij. 11. . . and for the tret of y ’ 
same peper C. xxxvij. 11 . 1568 Gr.afton Chron, {Hen. Ill) 
11 . 131 It was ordeyned that the Beame should stande vp- 
right. .endinyng to neyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges *foure pounde 
of the hundreth. * Margin. This is that allowance y'- Grocers 
call Cloffe, 1660 T. Wu.lsford Scales Commerce 1. i. 24 
Cloffe . . is onely an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
modity, which hangs upon the chest or cask, for which is 
usually allowed hut 3 or 4 pound in every parcel. 1828 
iHuTTon Pract. Arithm., Parefy TreiyCXcM is an allow- | 
ance of 2 lb, for every 3 cwt., and some say for every 100 lb. i 
of tret-suttle, to make the weight hold good when sold by 
letail. 

t Clo’ffing. Obs. [App. OE. dufUtingf fern. ; 
ME. dofthounk and cloffynnge are the same word. 
Bosw.-Toller explains from dufu clove, bulb + 
pung masc. monkshood or hellebore. Cf. Clove- 
tongue.] A plant : see quots. 

(Cockayne understood the OE. name to mean Ranunculus 
scderatus; which is probable, since both clufpung md 
chtfwyrt are gIos.sed by Bairachion, an old name of Ra- 
mmculus. But the ME. name seems to mean a hellebore, 
as in Halliwell’s modern entry.) 

c looq Sa.v. Leechd. I, 98 Decs wyrt Jic man sceleratam, 
and oSrum, naman cluf j?unge nemnaS . , biS cenned on fuh- 
tum and on wseterexum stowurn. cioso Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
295/35 Boiracion, cluftSung. a%ec<yzAlpkita{hmcd. Oxon.) 
189 yellatrum [?for veratrum. ‘hellebore’] Angl. clof- 
tbounk. 14. , MS. %>ersion of Macer in Promp. Parv, s.v. 
Gladone, Do take . . {j® nj part of k® poudre of ellebre, k^t 
some men clepen cloffynnge. 1847-78 Halliwell, Clofdng^ 
the plant hellebore. 

Clog (klf?g), jA Also 5-7 ologge, (5 doge), 7 
dogg. [Known since 14th c. ; derivation obscure. 

(Connexion with Clag ‘to clot with any thing sticky’ 
appears only in later transferred uses.)] 

1 . A thick piece of wood; a short piece of 
the trunk, or of a large root, of a tree ; a block, 
clump. Siill the ordinary sense in Scotland. 
Yule dog X a Christmas log for the fire. 

iCXAoo Sowdone Bah. With a Clog of an Oke he 
faugnt. 4x440 Promp. Part>. 83 Clogge, truncus. XS30 
Palsgr. '2o6/x .Clogge, hiiioi. ' 1370 Levins Manip. 157 A 
clog, log, Iruncus. ». d. Pescr. Scotland <]am.\ Great 
clogges of timber. <2 1845 Mrs, Bray Warleigk xvi, (1884) 
X28 Well roasted by the * yule clog * of a winter’s fire. x88o 
Stewart Remin. Dnmfermlim 61 The roots of large trees 
called' * clogs ’■ were now bro.ught. 

2 . A block or heavy piece of wood, or the like^ 
attached to the leg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede motion or prevent escape. 

1430 Pol. Poems {X859) II. 232 Tac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With his doge and his cheyn. c X 4 So 
Bk, Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868 ) 302 pou art lyke an ape 
tey5ed with a clogge. 1461 Past. Lett. No. 414. II. 48 , 1 am 
with the gayler, with a clogge upon myn hele. iS7® 
Levins Manip. 157 A clogge at ye foote, impedimentum. 
*599 Shaks. PTuck Ado i. iii. 35, I am trusted with a 
mussell, and enfranchisde with a clog. 1629 J. Cole Of 
Death 45 The body is but to the soule as a clogge tied to 
the legge. 1569 Worlxixje Sysi, Agric. fi68i) 323 Clogs, 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beasts, that they run not away. X830 Lamb 
in Bla^chw. Mag. XXVII. loi, I never tied tin-kettle, clog. 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog, Without a pang. 


to. A load to obstruct the motion of anything. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. i. (1682) 23 We perceived 
the Bladder to swell and concluded that it had lifted up its 
clog about an inch. Ibid. 112 The Clog, when all the Air 
was come in, was swiftly raised. 

e. A block or lump tied to anything for use or 
ornament ; e.g. to a key to prevent its being lost. 

c 1325 Pol. Songs (1839) 154 For the clogges that cleveth 
by here chelle. c 1400 Sowdone Bah. 1603 With the Keye 
doge, kat she caught. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 164 Euery key hath a clog. 

Jig. Anything that impedes action or pro- 
gress ; an impediment, encumbrance, hindrance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28 As burthens or 
clogges retaryenge or lettynge them in theyr iourney. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 227 A grieuous clog to her 
husband. i68x Dryden A bs. ^ A chit. 61 5 That Kings were 
Useless, and a Clog to Trade. 1727 Swift Gulliver iii. viii. 
231 A perpetual clog to public business. X814 Southey 
Roderick iv, Like a spirit which hath shaken off The clog 
of dull mortality. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Apr. 4/7 Women 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements- 
1 4:. The ‘ cone ’ of the fir or pine tree. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, 11. (1586) 104 The Pine 
tree . . the kernelles must be gathered in June, before the 
clogges do open. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. <i68i) 324 
Coniferous Trees, are such that bear Cones or Clogs. 1727 
Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Fir tree. The Kernels and Nuts, 
which may be got out of their Cones and Clogs, 
t 5. A tuber at the root of a plant. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixvi. § i, 91 The roote consisteth 
of many knobs or tuberous clogs. 1657 Coles Adatn 
in Eden 68 The roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tuberous Clogs. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 11 5/1 
Clogs, or knotty roots . . hanging together by threds. 

6. a. A wooden-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by women) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. to. A shoe with, a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
in the north. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf. Clog v. 9.] 
1416 Act 4 Hen. K, c. 3 § i Qe les Patynmakers. .ne facent 
ascuns patyns ne clogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. 167X 
tr. Palafox's Conq. China xxxii. 582 Chopino’s are high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ni. 14/2 Cloggs are shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. 1742 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxxvi. 146, I re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs. Old- 
field’s chair 1 Mrs. Barry’s clogs ! and Mrs. Bracegirdle's 
pattens 1 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. ii, A fear on 

Mrs. Allen's part of having left her clogs at an inn. 1820 
Ann, Reg. 312 \Manckester Sessions) They kicked me with 
their clogs. 1843 Thackeray Me7i's Wives (1872) 478 He 
leaves his clogs in the jiassage. .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a ^eck on his foot. 1850 E. Elliot More Verse 
<§• Pr. I. 67 To clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d. 
1877 N.W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clog (4) A wooden-soled over- 
shoe worn by women. 1883 Almofidbury 4- Hnddersfeld 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clogs, shoes with wooden soles . . they are 
particularly useful in the factories where dyeing is going on. 

1 7. A kind of calendar notched upon a square 
block of wood ( or other material). Obs. 

1679 'Plot StnJfordsk. (x6Z6) 41Z An ancient sort of Al- 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon square sticks, still in 
use here amongst the meaner sort of people, a X76S Stuke- 
ley Itin. VI. X31 St. Martin’s day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 1834-43 Southey Doctor xc. 202 In 
Peter Hopkins’s time the clogg was still found in farm 
houses. 

8 . Comb., as dog-like adj. and adv., -maker, 
-wearing ppl. a. ; clog-almanac, = Clog 7 ; clog- 
boot, a wooden-soled boot ; elog-dlance, a dance 
performed in clogs or wooden-soled shoes ; hence 
clog-dancer ; -f clog-head, ? a blockhead; clog- 
hornpipe (cf. dog-dame)] clog-weed (seequot.) ; 
clog- wheat, a bearded variety of wheat ; also 
called, from the conical form of its spike, cone- 
wheat ; t clog- wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see quot.). 

x68x Lond. Getz. No. X592/4 A short pair of *Clog-Boots. 
x88i Daily Tel. 27 Doc., A grand international *clog-dance. 

1598 Fatnous Victories Hen. V, x. 25 Come ye *cloghead. 
i^x Mrs. 'NoKion Lady La G. iv. 197^ The slandered .. 
Who hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank ^clog-like 
at his heels. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6170/B John Willson . . 
*Clog-maker. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (x8i3) 251 
Purchased by the clog-makers and turners. 1850 E. Elliott 
More Verse and Pr. I. 67 *Clog-wearing Madge. 1878-86 
Britten & H, Eng. Plant-n., *Clog.weed, (i) Heracleum 
Sphondylium, Clou. (2) Scabiosa arvensis, .S'. Bucks. X879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 165 A deep, broad ditch, 
overshadowed by tall hemlock and clogweed. 1762 Bones 
m Phil. Trans. Lll. 530 *Clog- wheat, or rivets, or bearded- 
wheat, (as it is variously called in this county [Suffolk]). 
1^3 Morton Cycl. Agric., Gloss., Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
*575 Richmond. WV/iZr (1853) 254, Ij paire *clogg wheeles for 
oxen, 1878 Cumhrld. Gloss., Clog wheels, cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common use in the 
i8th century. 

Clog (klfTg), V. [f. the sb. In some later senses 
there is perh. association with Clag v., although 
in dialects in which both words are used, e.g. in 
; south of Scotland, they are kept quite distinct, dag 
always implying stickiness, and dog load. Senses 
5-6 appear to run together with those of Cloy v .2 
1. trans. To fasten a clog or heavy block of 
wood to ; to fetter or confine by this means. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xiv. (1495) 774 An 
oxe herde fedeth . . oxen ; and, byndeth their fete .. and 
cloggith them whyle they ben in pasture, 1587 Fleming 
Coni. Holinshed III. 392/2 His master, .manie times caused 


him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to stale his running 
awaie, 1658 Ussher Ann, v. 91 Being clogged with chaines 
of steel, he was carried aw^. .to Babylon, a 1822 Shelley 
Ess. Sr Lett, Reviv. Lit. (Camelot Ser.) 147 Superstition. . 
has . . clogged man to earth. x866 Rogers Agric, 4* Prices 

I. XX. 514 Horses , . clogged with a bar of wood. 

2 . transf. To load so as to entangle or impede 
the motion of ; to encumber, hamper. 

*583 SruBBES A nat. A bus. 1. 101 With their fingers clogged 
with rings. ^16x9 Fotherby Atheom. n. xii. (1622) 338 
Hence ’tis, the Delver hound and clogd in clowted buskin, 
sings. 1725 PoBE Odyss. v. 410 Clogg'd by the cumbrous 
vest Calypso gave. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (X877) II. xv. 
300 'The whole flotilla would be clogged by the slowness of 
the sailing-vessels. 

tto. To load. Obs. 

Cohnson says ‘In the following passage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hindrance’.) 

X691 Ray Creation ii. (R.) Though the teeth of the wheels 
. . he never so smooth . . yet if they he not oyl’d will hardly 
move, though you clog them with never so much weight. 

To load, burden, encumber, hamper. 

1564 Becon New Catech. (1844) 300 In things that he in- 
different, we must . . clog no man’s conscience. 1618 E, 
Elton Exp. Romans v\\. (1622) 115 Clogged with the yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. Mistress, Soul 

(1669) 42 Clogging it [an E.state] with Legacies. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. I. i. iv. 23 The power of exchanging must 
have been much clogged. 1838-9 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1 1 . 

II. V. 228 To avoid . . the combinations of consonants that 
clog our language. 1857 C BRONTfi jPr^iWo^ll. xxiii. 175 
Man is ever clogged with his mortality. 

to. fig. To hinder, impede, obstruct (actions). 
17x3 South Serm, i Kings xiii. 33, 128 The Devotion of 
Men is apt to be clogged by such Ceremonies. ^42 Col Rec. 
Penn. IV. 542 Everything that tendered to Clog the Im- 
portation of them. 1775 Burke Co 7 ’r. (i 8441 II. 55 A 
minority cannot make or carry on a war ; but a minority . . 
may clog a war. 1876 Green Short Hist viii. 7. 539 The 
old loyalty, too, clogged their enterprise. 

4 . To encumber or impede as clay or other 
sticky matter by adhesion. Cf. to Clag. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. hi. ii. 66 If. .you 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 222 (i8ro) 232 Claw- 
ton . . a place full of clay . . insomuch that a proverbial 
speech passeth thereon : ‘ The Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more’. 1886 G. Allen Kalee’s Shrine xiii. 144 Sinking in 
mud . . It clogs you and hampers you on every side. 

5 . To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
structs action or function, to encumber; esp. to 
choke up so as to hinder free passage, to obstruct. 

(In the first quot., prob. an error for cloyl) 

1586 Hatton in Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 276 
They had conspired to . . clog all the great ordnance. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 14X A world of these statues .. in 
every room in the house, which they clog rather than adorn. 
1696 Whiston Th.Earth (1722) 19 Air. .Clogg’d with gross 
Vapours. X795 Southey Joan Arc 1. 454 Famine . . Mark’d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with gore. 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr. II. 646 Until it so clogs the type, that the work is 
. . scarcely legible. 1844 Dufton Deafness 77 When the 
Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus. 18^ Disraeli 
Conbigsby i. 46 The road, .was clogged with carriages, 
t 6. fig. TO satiate, surfeit, cloy. Obs. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) 65 Thus clogg’d with 
loue, with passions and with griefe. x6io Healey Vived 
Co 7 nm. St Aug, Citie of God (1620) 551, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clogging my reader, a 1704 T. Brown 
Sat. Woman Wks. 1730 I. 57 Clogg’d with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange. . they fly. 

7 . intr. (for reji.) To become encumbered or ob- 
structed, to stick. //A and_/f^. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Praise iii, When thou dost on 
husinesse blow, It hangs, it clogs. 1664 Evelyn Pl(el. Hart 
(1729) 214 Move it sometimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 
the seeds clog not together.^ ^*755 Sharp Surgery (J.), 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. 

8. trans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.] 
1837 Southey Lett (1856) IV. 497 It is time for me to . , 

clog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

9 . To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.). 

X640 [see Clogging vbl. sb. 2}. Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland : e. g. * Take the shoes to the 
cl^ger who will clog them for the winter.* 

Clog-toag, obs. Sc. f. Cloak-bag. 

Clogdo*gdo» nance- wd. [?f. Clog + Dog,] 

1609 JoNSON Silent Woniatt iv. i. [ii.] A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo . . a very foresaid Bear- whelp . . mala bestia. 

Clogged (kl^gd), ppl. a. [f. Clog v. + -ed 1.] 
Encumbered, obstructed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; VII. 325 A heavy clogged 
earth. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 345 The clogged wheels. 
1889 A. Lang Lett. Literature i. led. 2) 14 They, .flow but 
rarely over a clogged and stony channel. 

Clogger (kl^-goj). [f. Clog sb. + -er.] 

One who makes clogs, or wooden soles for shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north.) 

1745 Manchester School Reg. (1866) I. 26 John, son of 
John Wilson of Manchester, Clogger. 1832 Southey Lett 
(1856) IV. 3x4 The clogger is . . still sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. 1883 Sta^idard 5 Dec. 3/7 The 
accused were a clogger, and his apprentice. 

Clogginess (kl^gines). [f. Cloggy + -ness.] 
State or quality of being cloggy or clogged. 

1797 J. Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 57 This medicine 
..penetrates and opens the clogginess of the kidneys. 

Clogging (kV gig), vbl sb. [f. Clog v.} 

1 . The action of the verb Clog; encumbering, 
obstraction, etc. ; also concr. that which clogs. 

1647 H. More ii. hlxxv, Truth doth, .pierce, 

open, and disgregate All ascititious cloggings. x666 Bunyan 


CLOGGING; 

Croce AK f 164; !i6 Such a Cloggiug and heat at my 
Stomach. 1846 Greener ScL Gunnery 257 The ‘fouling’ 
and ‘clogging’ up of the barrel. 

2. a. The soling- with wooden soles ; b. The 
putting on of clogs {nonce-use), 

1640 Wilmslow C/mrc/m. Acc.'m Eaxwak&r K Ckeskire 
I. Tio Paid for the clogginge of a paire of clogges for 
Manners Newton iiijW. 2824 Miss Mitforo Village Sen 
1. tx863) 226 Ohj theshawlings, the cloakings, the cloggings ! 

Cloggmg (kVgirj), [f. as prec. + -im 

That clogs ; encumbering, hampering, obstruct- 
ing; see the verb. 

1576 EmumoPawMeE^. 444 RIchesse, free from clogging 
carefulnesse. is;93 Shaks. Eic/i. //, i. iii. 200 The clogging 
burthen of a guilty soule. 1:735 Somerville Chase i. 262 
Moil’d in the clogging Clay. 1889 Athenseum 17 Aug. 
216/3 In spite of his clogging surroundings. 

i* Cloggisli, CL Obs. [f. Clog sk + -ish.] Of the 
nature of a clog or encumbrance. Hence 'h 01ogr-» 
gishness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Seht. X47 The soul can .. take 
leave of the body for all its cloggishness. 

Cloggy (hV'gi\, CL, [f. Clog sh. and v. + -y.] 

1. Characterized by or of the nature of clogs. 
Mocks, or clumps ; knotty, lumpy. 

1597 Gerarde iT^^ri^Ri/ccxxxvuL §6-59oTherooteisgreat, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many doggie parcels. 
1869 Daily News 7 Dec., The most vulgar and cloggy 
hind-quarters that the heart of breeder can conceive. 

2. Apt to clog ; Sticky. 

1577-87 HoLiNSHEn Ckron, III. 827/2 In doggie mires, 
and foule filthie waies. a- 1691: Boyle IVks. I. 416 {R.’> Some 
grosser and doggy parts are retained. 1845 Whitehall xvi. 
no The ale is very good and doggy. 

3. Loaded with or full of clogging matter. 

1658 CoKAiNE TrappoUn Poems ('1669) 472 Hair. .Cloggy 
with sweat and blood. 1807-17 Tannahill C aggie Poet. 
"Wks. (1846) 141 It gars the wheels of life run light Though 
e’er sae doilt and cYoggie. 

Clogliad, clogfiead (kV*gad). Corruption of 
Irish ^/<3^ir<fi^(klo’gaxt) belfry (f. clo^hell), some- 
times applied to the round towers of Ireland. 

i8a5 Fosbrooke Emycl. Antiq, (1843^ I. xiz Those singular 
monuments the Cloghads, which are ascribed to the ninth 
century. 1864 Webster, 

CI01-, obs. spelling (chiefly Sc.) oi cld^f as iu 
clotfi doik, doiSi cloish : see Clo-. 

01oin(e, obs. f. Ci*GWN, Cloyn z'. 

II Cloison (kloi-z’n , klwaztih). [F r. = Pr. dausU 
L. type ^dausion-emy n, of action f, daus-us 
shut; cf. Poison A partition, division. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint, CompL Card. 5 [The walls of 
the green house] ^may be built of Loame, tempered . . or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Rabitted. 1873 
Nicholson Palseont. There is no ‘ cloison’, and the in- 
cisors are of large size. 1883 Proc, Soc. Antiq. Ser. n. IX. 
250 Divided by thin bands of gold forming cloisons. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 3/1 Translucent enamels between 
the cloisons. 

II Cloisonne (klwaz^m^), a. (sb.), [Fr. f. prec.] 
Divided into compartments: applied to enamels. 
Also short for cloisonne enamel,, and attrib, 
Cloisonnd enamels are made by forming the outlines of 
figures with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation 
plaque. These form compartments in which the variously 
coloured enamels are put in the state of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation plaque itself 
the enamel is called champlev^, i. e. field-raised. 

1863 Genii. Mag, Dec. 671 Can remember the day when 
every cloisonnd and champlevd enamel was classed under 
the head of Byzantine, Pall Mall G, xt Sept. 5/1 

The chefs-d’oeuvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonne. 

Cloister (klorstaj), jA Forms: 4 cloystor, 
eloistre, 4-5 ploystre, 4-8 -ter, 5 -tere, 5-6 -ture, 
6-7 oloisture, 4- cloister, eloistre^ a. OF. 

doislre, earlier dostre :--L. dattstr-um, doslr-um, 
‘a bar, bolt, lock’/ later ‘a shut up place, a 
cloister’, f. daud-y daus- io -trzLm instru- 

mental suffix. Before the adoption of the French 
form, OF. had already Claustbe and cMstor from 
Latin, and ME. had also Closter, and clowsterl] 

1. An enclosed place or space, enlosure ; close; 
compass. Also Jig. Obs. or arch. (In later use 
app. taken as Jig. from sense 2 or 3.') 

^1300 Beket 2089 Into the eloistre of Canterbure with 
grete noyse hi gonne weve. c 1325 R. E. A Hit. P. A. 968 
Vt-wyth to .se }7at dene cloystor, pou may, hot in-wyth 
not a fote. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 14951 i. 
xlvi. 79b/2 He . . edefyed a lytyll cloysture of stones. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxvi. ix. 924 One part, .was strongly forti- 
fied with a mure of less circuite and cloisture \(:irculo'\ than 
the other. 1646 J. Hall Poems i. 13 Within the Cloyster of 
a nut. 1671 Grew Atiai. Plants 1, i. § 39 ’Tis now time for 
the Plume to rouze out of its Cloysters, and germinate. 
183X Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 190 Immured.. in cloisters of 
the mind. 

b. Applied to the womb. Ohs. 

c 1386 Second Nzm*s T. 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 

blisful of thy sydis. X450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 220 The 
cloyster of Mary beryth hym. xsjQ Bh. Ceremotties in 
Strype jFcc/. Mem. 1 . App. cix, 285 Christ, .came from the 
..virginal cloister of his mother. 

2. A place of religious seclusion ; a monastery or 
nunnery ; a convent. 

X340 Ayenb. 242 Lottes xnyi betokneh ham . . pet habbep 
hear body ine cloystre, an zettej>hare herten ine i>e wordle. 
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X48X Caxton, XU. (Arb.) 28 A cloyster bf bMack 

nonnes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin * s Inst, iv, v. (1634) 536 
Let a Monke be content with his cloister. X590 Shaks, 
Mids, N. 1. 1, 71. 1597 Daniel C/7/. Warresv, Fitter for 
a Cloyster than a Crowhe. X614 T. Adams Devil* sBanqtiet 
122 The villanies of the Cloistures. i66a Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr, 1. iii. § 9 Those things which the ^Egyptian Priests 
had to that time kept secret in their Cloysters. X756 
Nugent Gr, Tour^ Germany II, 98 There are several 
cloysters remaining in this city, which are now secularized* 

1340 Ayenh. 151 pes yefpe [of wytte] is priour me pe 
cloystre of |?e zaule. 1599 Davies Immort. Soul v., Nor in 
a secret cloister doth he keep These virgin spirits. 1857 H. 
Reed Led. Eng. Poets ii. 78 To withdraw, .into the cloister 
of his ideal world. 1870 Lowell Among tny Bks. Ser. i. 
<1873) 30 Freed, .from the cloister of pedantry. 

c. The cloister \ the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 

1781 Gibbon Deal. F. II. xlvii. 775 The austerity of 
the cloyster. 1841 D'Israeli Amen, Lit. (1867) 91 In a 
manner which scents of the cloister, 1888 Bernard World 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and preparation before they 
enter the cloister. 

3. A covered walk or arcade connected with a 
monastery, college, or large church, serving as a 
way of communication between different parts of 
the group of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of exercise or study ; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an open colonnade 
on the other. (Often in 

c 1400 Maundev. vi. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 6x5 The cloyster 
or walking place of Alsoule Colledge in Oxenford. 1632 
Milton Penseroso 156 To walk the studious cloister's pale. 
a x6’jz Wood Life (1848) 8 New Coll, schoole, situated 
between the west part of the chappell, and E. part of the 
cloyster. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 167 f x To be interred . . 
in the Cloysters near Westminster Abbey.^ 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) I. 292 The court-yard is surrounded 
with a cloister as it is in monasteries. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 261, I was loitering about the old gray clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, a 1839^ Praed Poems ( 1864) 1 . 
299 Granta’s quiet solitudes, her cloisters and her halls. 

b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 684 Till he come thurghe a cloyster to 
a dene halle. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 15 The pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that princely pallace. 1680 Mor- 
DEN Geog, Red, (1685) 197 One long Street, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits^ Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 127 [Wilton Hall] A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modern statuary. 

4:. attrib. and Comb., as cloister-bower, f -brood, 
-chapel, -court, -creeper, -life, -man, -monk, 
-quadrangle, -room ; cloister-garth, the open court 
enclosed by a cloister ; cloister-wise adv, 

1S9X G. Fletcher Russe Commw, (1857) 117 Friers and 
nunnes, .the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that ’’‘cloyster- 
broode. 17^ Sothkrby tr. Wielands Oheroti (1826) 1 . 56 
To the *cloister-court in crowds tumultuous came. 1563 
Man Mnsculus* Commonpi, 41 a, Monkes, Friers, and other 
*CIoyster-crepers. 1850 Parker Gloss, Archit, 1 . 135 The 
cloisters, .are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the ^cloister garth, c 1449 Pecock 
Repr, 537-8 Manye monkis ban be take out of ^cloister lyf 
to be bischopis. X581 Marbbck of Notes 1x69 False 
nrechers and ^Cloister men. C1325 Metr. Horn. 30 An 
^cloyster monk, a 1711 Ken Hymnotkeq Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 71 'Twas *Cloister-wise contriv’d with Arches strong. 

Cloister (kloi'Stoj), v. For forms see prec. [f. 

the sb., or a. F. doistrer (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. To shut up, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 

159X F lorio ind Fruites A iiij , This younger sister I thought 
to haue cloystred vp in some solitarynes. X593 Shaks. 
Rich, //, V. i. 23 High thee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in some Religious House. 1692 Sir T. Blount Ess. 41 
That little stock of learning . . was cloyster^d up in Monas- 
teries and Abbeys. <j:x7i4 Sharp Serm. 1 . iii. (R.\ Those 
that cloyster up themselves in a monastery. 1751 Bp, La- 
viNGTON Enthtis. Methodists (1754) II. 144 She . . no sooner 
was cloistered, but, etc. 

2. To shut up in any seclusion or retirement. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xX\. (1887) 238 Studentes cloy- 

stured them selues together, X697 Potter Antiq, Greece 

IV. xiii. (17x5) 310 When at Home they were cloyster’d up. 
<2x851 D. MoiR Poems, Field Pinkie ii, The blackbird, 
cloistered in the oak, 18^ J. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. i. 
34 [He] cloistered himself in his study. 

t b. To shut up, enclose (things). Ohs. rare. 
1723 J. Mackay Joum. Scotl., In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the books are cloistered with doors of 
wire- 1769 De Foe’s TourGi, Brit, IV, 98, 

3. 7%; To confine, restrain within narrow limits. 

i6a7_F. E. Hist. Edw. // (i 680V 80 The Cage of his 

restraint was . . too weak to cloyster nis Ambition. 1684 
Charnock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 61 [The soul] .. ashamed 
to be cloistered in it [the body], xSxa DTsraeli C<j:/<zot. 
Auth. (L.), Antony had cloistered an athletic mind. 

4. To furnish or surround (a place) with a clois- 
ter ; to convert into a cloister or convent. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Building (Arb.) 532 Cloistered on all 
Sides, vpon Decent and Beautifull Arches. X805 Scott 
Last Minstr. ii. vii, Where, cloister’d round, the garden 
isy. 1863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhoods in Gd, Words 498 By 
Helyot’s time several houses had become Cloistered. 
Hence Cloistering vbl. sb, 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. y. xxv. {R.^, This cloystring and 
fat feeding of Religious is not old. tqo$Dupin*sEccl,Hist. 
x6th C, IL IV. vii. 423 The Cloistring of Nuns. 


CIiOME. 

Oloisteml, var. of Gloistbal. ■ 

Cloistered (kloi'st3id),7^/. a, [f. Cloisteb 
and jA +-ED.] ' 

1. Shut up or dwelling in a cloister ; monastic. 

xs8i J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor, 350 No Co vent of 

Cloystered company or cowled crew. 1642 Milton Apot, 
Smect. (1851) 296 Though I rate this cloister’d Lubber 
according to his deserts. 174X Berkeley 7 June Wks. 
IV. 280 A modern cloystered friar I 1861 Pearson E, ^ 
Mid, Ages 157 The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers, 
b. tranrf. Of things, conditions, etc. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 141 He put off the habite 
of his cloistered profession. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen, V, Iviii, Cloystered Ease. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng„ 
Lit. xii. (1878) 408 The. .cloistered seclusion of a college. 

2. Confined as in a cloister, recluse. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. in. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 45 A fugitive 
and cloister’d vertue. 1879 E. Arnold Lt, Asia 31 HoW 
shall this be, with his cloistered ways ! 

3. Furnished with a cloister : see Cloisteb v, 4. 
C!loister6r (kloi'Starsj). arch. Forms : 4 clois* 

trere, 4-6 cloystrer, -e, 4-7 -terer, 5 eloistreir, 
6 -eer, 6-9 cloisterer, [a. OF. (mod.F. 

doUrier) late L- daustrarius, f. claust7'uml\ 

One who dwells in a cloister ; a monk or nun. 

X340 Ayenb, 6j ]?e cloystrers aye_ b® abbottes and be 
priours. c 1340 Cursor m, 27172 (F airf.) Werlds man, clerk 
or cloistrere \Coit. closterer]. ^1386 Chaucer Zz-i//. 259, 
1481 Caxton Reynard v, (Arb.) 10 He was a cloysterer or 
a closyd rbcluse. 1548 U dall Erasm, Par. Pref. 3 Counter- 
faict cloistreers of Antichristes owne generacion. 7627 Bp, 
Hall No Peace with Rome § 20. 680 Some superstitious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cloysterer. x8i8 J. H. Frebe 
Whistlecraft's National Poem iii. ix, A race of 
cloisterers. 

Cloisterless, Devoid of a cloister. 

£•1386 Chaucer Prol. 179 (Harl. MS.) A monk, whan he 
is cloysterles. .This is to .seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisterly (kloi'stoili), a. [f. Cloisteb sb. + 
-LY 1.] Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

X563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596J 244/1 Elizabeth .. entered 
the profession of cloisterlie religion, and made hirselfe a 
nun. X588 J. Harvey Disc. Problem Prophesies 73 Good 
plaine rude clolsterly stuffe. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, 
By the cloisterly Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (kloi-strM\ a. Also 7 cloysteral(l, 
cloystrall, 9 cloisteral. [f. Cloisteb + -al, after 
L. clausirdl-is claiistraL] 

1. Pertaining to a cloister ; monastic. 

1605 Daniel Queen’s Arcadiaix’jij) 151 A Cloistral Exerw 
else, Where Men shut out retir’d, and sequestred. .seem to 
sympathize With innocent and plain Simplicity. i6sx 
JReliq. Wotton (16721 39 Making a holy retreat to a Cloy- 
steral life. 1868 M. BAr-visovi A cadem. Org. 328 The pressure 
of practical life makes ‘ culture for culture’s sake ’ sound like 
cloistral and pedantic talk. 

2. Of persons ; Dwelling in a cloister ; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also absoL 

1624 Donne Serm. Rev. vii. q Salvation is a more exten- 
sive thing, .then sullen cloystrall, that have walled salvation 
in a monastery . . take it to be. a X631 — Poems (1650) 189 
So cloysterall men. .Have Vertue in Melancholy* 

3. Of the type of a cloister. 

X844 I, Williams Baptistery Through cloistral glades, 
1883 Harper's Mag. 383/2 The house is rather cloistral, 

t Cloistress. Obs.rare-^'^. [f. Cloi8t(e)ber ; 
see -ESS.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

x6oi Shaks. Twelf N. i, x. 28 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke. 

t Cloistro’se, iz. Obs. rare—^, [f. Cloisteb, 
on OF. type ^cloistros, -ous, -eus, L. type '^daustros- 
us : see -ose.] Pertaining to a cloister, monastic. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. vi. 517 Tied to close and cloistroso 
obsemauncis. 

Cloisture, Cloith, obs. ff. Cloisteb, Cloth. 
Cloit(kloit),z/. Sc, intr, ‘To fall heavily’ (Jam.). 
C1719 Hamilton Epist. Ramsay 11. xvi. in Rls Poems, 
Upon my bum I fairly doited On the cold eard. 1827 J. 
Wilson iVi/c/. Wks. 1855 I. 298 He doits doun first 

on bis hurdies, and then on his tae side. 

Hence Cloit sb., ‘a hard or heavy fall ’ (Jam.). 
1822 Galt Protwsi 203 (Jam.) Down she fell on her back 
. .with a great cloyt, 

Clok, obs. f. Cloak; Clock. 
t Clokarde. 0b$, rare - ^ p f. cloh clock, or 
its ONF. type + -AED.] Some kind of obsolete 
musical instrument. 

?c'X475 Sqr. lows Degre 1071 There was myrth and 
melody. ."With rote, ribible and clokarde. 

Cloke, sb., obs. and dial. f. Clutch, claw. 
Cloke, z'. dial. Also dawk, clowk, duke, 
cleuk, deuek, clock, [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To claw, to scratch. 

1825 Jamieson s.v- Cleuck, The cat’ll cleuck ye. X883 
Huddersf Gloss, s.v., The cat doked me. 

t2. = Clutch v. 4, 5. Sc. 

<*1785 Forbes Dominie Depos’d 37 (Jam.) The Carlings 
Maggy had so cleuked. (1886 .S. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., 
Clawk, to snatch, daw up, clutch, 1878 CurnberlmM 
Gloss.. Clowk, to snatch.] 

Cloke, var. of Cloak. Cloket : see Cloaket. 
[Clolle (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle, Jowl.] 
Clom, clomme : see Clum. 

Clomb, dome, elomme : see Climb v. 
t dome, V. Obs. or ? dial, [possibly the same 
as Cloam V., in a different sense.] 
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CLOSE. 


1:393 LangLk. P\ P/. C. IV. 106 |>orw a candel domyng 
in a corsed place. 1847-78 Halliwell, dome, to gutter, 
as a candle. North. 

Glome, Olomer; see Cloam, Cloamer., 
■Clomesyng, clomps, , clomse : see Clumsb. 
Clomp, z'., dial. f. Clamp or Clump to walk as 
;With. clogs. 

1830 E. Elliott Mere Verse d* Pr. 1 . 67 To clomp in my 
clogs there. 1887 Sims Marj Jane's Mem. 28 Great big 
biomping boots. 

, Ciomperton, Clomst: see Clum-. 

’tClon.d. Obs. rare~~^. [ — eland, app. a. ON. 
kland, calumny, molestation.] Trouble. 

(71203 Lay. 11704 He makede himselven muchel clond 
Ic 1275 mochel to don] ne isaeh he navere ajft bis lond. 

fCloaidre, z'- Obs. [? onomatopoeic.] 

inlr, ? To make a rumbling noise, to drone. 

cisaSin Pel Ant. I. 292 Thu werkes al to wondre; Als 
an old cawdimn bigynnest to clondre. 

Clone, obs. f. Clean a. 

Clong, -ed, -en, etc., obs. ff. Clung, Clungeb. 
f Clongie, a. Obs. rare~’^. [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trevisa’s donge. Clung.] Sticky, adhesive. 

1582 Batman On Barthol. 256 The kinde [of glew] . .is so 
cloi^ie. _ 

CXOHLic (kV’nik), Path, [f.Gr.A?A( 5 j/os violent 
confused motion, turmoil (esp. of battle) + -ic. Cf. 
F. donique.l Applied to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to tonic. 

1849 H. Mayo Pep, Superstit. (1851) 81 Clonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convulsive struggles of epi- 
lepsy. 1871 Hammond Dis. Ne^ruous Syst. 39 Tonic 
spasm, followed by clonic convulsion. Nature Mar. 
486 The convulsions are not continuous, but are clonic. 

Clooch, obs. f. Clutch. 

Cloof, clufe. north, dial. [cf. ON. klanf 
cloven hoof, Da.y&Zwclaw, hoof; also Clove J//.I 3 .] 
1300-ao Dunbar Thistle ^ Pose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his [the lion’s] cluvis. 1513 Douglas JEneis xni. ii. 14 
The bu.stuus swyne That wyth thar clovis \ed. 1710 clufis] 
can the erd smyte. 1851 Cumberland Gloss., Chines, hoofs 
of horses or cows. 1872]. Q.MM's.^vct Comm, on Lev.vx, 
3 The hoof is severed into cioofs. 

01 ook(e, obs. form of Cloak, Cloke, Clutch. 
f doom, sb. Obs. [app. a dial, form of Cloam 
sb. ; cf. dial, loom for loatn, and obs. Room for 
Rome,] Adhesive mud or clay. 

1609 C, Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 41 Keep the Hives 
always close. .The best doom, for that purpose, is made of 
neats dung, a 1618 Sylvester Letanies, Lords Pr, xix. 
Wks. {1641) 661 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
earth orcloome. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (1681) 
*84 Wiker- Hives made with .spleet.s of Wood, and daubed 
with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpose. 

t doom, V. Obs, [f. Cloom sb . ; practically a 
(? dial.) variant of Cloam v.] trans. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 41 margin, The Hives 
always close doomed. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 
189 Cloom up the skirts all but the door. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Beet The Way is to cloom the Hives very 
close. 

doop(W^p),jA [Imitative.] The sound made 
by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
Sound. So Oloop v, intr., to make this sound. 

1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxiv, I heard a sort of cloop, 
by which well-known sound I was aware that somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. X834 — Newcomes 1 . 120 He 
can imitate any . . cloop of a cork, wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling of wine into the decanter. 1:87* Miss Braddon 
To Bitter End xxxvii. 291 The clatter of her pattens, the 
cloop of her pails. Ibid. v. 3^ A basket, from which there 
came . - a cool dooping noise, suggestive of refreshing 
drinks. 

Cioop, sluice, etc. i dial, form of Clow. 

Cloosj obs, f. Close. 

doot (klut, kliit). Sc, and north, dial, hAso 
olut©. [Of obscure etymology, the early history 
being wanting : prob. a deriv. of ON. kU, or 
OTeut. type ^kUw{d) claw. (Cf, Du. klauwtje 
little claw. )] 

1 . One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 
sheep, swine, etc, ; also, loosely, the hoof as a 
whole* To take their cloots : (of cattle) ' to run off ’ 
(Jam.)* 

1723 Ramsay GentL Sheph. 1. 1, Sax guid fat lambs I said 
them ilka elute. 1781 Burns Death Poor MalUe 3 Upon 
her cloot she coost a hitch. 1788 Picken Poems 65 aam.) 
Wha kens but wliat the bits o’ nrutes. .bae taen their elutes 
An’ gane ilk livan ane a’ packin'. 1820 Scott Manast. ui, 

‘ The thieves, the harrying thieves ! not a cloot left of the 
hail hirsel 1 ’ 1844 W. H. Maxwell SPqrt 4- Adv. Scotl. xvl 
(1855) 149 Carcasses — skins and cloots included. 

2. pi. Cloots : a name for the Devil. (Cf. Clootie.) 
1787 Burns Addr. Deil xx, An* now,^ auld Cloots. 

1838 M. Porteous Sonter Johnny 28 A sight that gart 
Auld Cloots grow fain. 

Cloote, obs. f. Clots. 

Clooth, cloop(e, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe v. 
Clootie (klu'ti, Sc. klii-ti). Sc. and dial 
Also Cleutie, Olutie. [In sense i orig. adj. f. 
Cloot + -Y ; in sense 2 diminutive.] 

1 . A name for the Devil, as popularly represented 
with a cloven foot 


1783 Burns Addr, Deil i, O thou ! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1802 R. 
Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 23 Aunt Meable has lost her 
best sark, And Cleutie is bleam’d varra mickle. « 1845 
Barham Ihgol.Leg. II. 224 Run J run ! — that’s the ‘muckle- 
horned Clootie ' himself ! 

2. Diminutive of Cloot, a hoof. 

^ 1822 Blaclcw. Mag, XI. 485 With his hinder clooties 
jerked hp. ' 

Clop (.kl^p), rarc~^. [d. OF, clop, mod. T, 
edoppi lame, dial, doper to hobble :~late L. cloppus 
lame, found in the Alemannic Laws and early 
glosses.] intr. To hobble. 

1863 Blachw. Mag, XCIII. 227/2, I took my stick, and 
clopped away down to the White Hart. 

ll.Clope/jA Obs, rare~-\ [a. MDu. «:/(?/, Du. 
blow, stroke, f. cloppcn, in Ger. klopfen, to 
strike, knock. From same root as Clap.] A blow. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb.) 107 The foxe . , gaf 
hym many a elope. 

t dope, Ohs. rare--'^. (?) 

1642 Howell For. Trav. ix. (Arb.) 48 The Romanes, who 
had their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much mingle and elope with them [Britons]. 

Clopien, rare var. of Clepe v. to call. 

t Clopping, vbl. sb. Obs. rare—^. (?) 

1665 D. State Worthies I. 520 The English were 

loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the clopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein [ed. 1766, so also in edd. 1665, 1670.] 

t Clorded, ppl. a. Obs. rare—^. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. contractus.') 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. iv. 919 Clorded yf thaire [bees’] 
backes be. 

Clort, var. of Clart dial. 

Close (klJas), a. and adv. Forms : 4-5 cloos, 
4 6 clos, 5 cloce, (5-6 closse, 8 doss), 4- close. 
Also north. 5 cloyse, cloese, 5-6 clois(e. [a. 
F. dos\—'L. claus~um closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud-ere to shut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in base, ace, gross, 
etc., the final e being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was the Sc. oy, oi.] 

A. adj. 

I. Of closed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6), with the secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusiveness, narrow- 
ness, etc. 

1 . gen. Closed, shut ; having no part left open. 
Often as extension of predicate, as in to shut dose. 
(Cf. Bi.) 

<7x325 E, E. A Hit. P. A. 183 Wyth y^en open & mouth 
ful cios. [1331 Liie 7 ‘ 3 e Canfuar. 24 Nov. (Rolls) 1 . 410 Vous 
mandoms une lettre close et patente.] c 1400 Destr. Troy 
11152 pe troyens . . ]?e toun 3atys Keppit full cloyse. 150a 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830.) 46 The close carre. 
1347 Boorde Brev. Health Ixiv. 28 Under a vaute . . or any 
other close house. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 351 Stop the 
hole close. 1688 R. Holme A rmory ni. 144/2 Zenobia . . 
compared Logick to a close hand, and Oratory to the same 
hand opened. 1721 New Help to Discourse 135 A close 
mouth catcheth no flies. 1794 J . Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
247 Including . . the inflammable materials in doss vessels. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Bar set I. viu. 63 I’ve brought a close 
carriage for him. 1873 Act gb ^ 37 Viet. c. 88 Sched, i, 
Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches . . 
usual in merchant vessels. 

lb. Her. of wings. Close crown ; = F. couronne 
close ; see Crown. 

1313 Douglas jEneis 1. ix. 135 Scho- .woir about hir hals, 
Of gold also the clos or dowble croun.^ 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iii. xix. (1660) 213 In the Blazoning of Fowles.. 
if their Wings be not displaied, they shall be said to be 
borne close, 1766-87 Porny Heraldry Gloss. 

c. iransf. of weather, season (see quots.), 

1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. I. 421 Close weather ; that 
is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessary to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arct. 
Peg. 266 When the ice . . occurs so strong, .as to prevent. . 
the advance northward beyond the latitude of 75° or 76'^, it 
is said to be a close season. 

d. Of vowel-sounds : Pronounced with partial 

closing of the lips, or with contraction of the oral 
cavity. Oppos^ to (InF./erm/.)^ 

1760 Baretti Diet. Eng. 4- Hal. II. Introd. p. ix, E and O 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each ; one 
called . . aperto, open ; the other chiuso, close. F. 

Douse Grimnis L. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
alms, zxid 'gtxhs.-ps iri behalf. 

2 . Enclosed or shut in, esp. with walls or barriers ; 
shut up, confined, narrow. Comi. in, from. 

*489 Caxton Faytes ojf A. iv. xi. 258 Two champyons 
befyght eche other within a clos felde [vii. 245 has closed 
felde]. 15^ More Com/, agst. Trib. ni. Wks. 1247/1 
Saynt Brigittes order . . & . . al close reli^ous houses. 1592 
Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 235 To close prison he commanded 
her. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xxii, 46 They shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. 1632 Lithgow Troea. (1682) A iv. 
In their own close ground. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. wi. 21 The streets are very close and . .narrow. 1793 
Smeatqn Edystone L. § 206 If kept close from the Air, it 
would preserve its virtue. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let, vii. 
The space contained close alleys and Open walks. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy xii. xqi The landscape was closer 
than Irish landscapes usually are. 

b. transf. of a siege. 

*677 Haus Prinu Orig. Man. 227 Though it be otherwise 
in a close Siege. *7^ Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Disp. 
(r845) II. 201 A very close blodcade of Leghorn* 


3 . Shut up in prison or the like, strictly confined ; 
also applied to confinement of such a kind. 

1393 Gower Con/ III. 323 Clos in a chambre by her self. 
1308 Grafton Chron. II. 223 Kept close in a Castell. 1397 
Daniel Civ. Wares nr.= xx, That Richard should remain for 
evermore, close-prisoner. 1677 C- Hatton in Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 146 They were under soe close a restraint. 1691 
WooD Ath. Oxon. II. 707 Was kept up close in a house of 
Lunaticks at Hogsden alias Hoxton. 1711 BuDGELL.^e'rf. 
No. 116 F I Close Confinement in the Bastile. seven Years. 
a 1714 Burnet Own Tune (1766) II. 3 They were made close 
prisoners. sSix Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 442 
Captain is in close arrest. 

4 . Shut up from observation ; concealed, occult, 
hidden, secret ; secluded, 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 182 Her close envie tho she spradde. 
1326 Tindale Matt. x. 26 There is no thinge so close, that 
shall not be openned. 1554 Bradford in Strype^^rc/. 
Mem. HI. App. xxix. 83 My hid. and .close sms. 2607 
Dekker Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 208 When clo.se plots 
faile, vse open violence. 1614 Bp. 'B.kvl Recoil. Treat. 1029 
Hee could finde out their closest sinnes. 1725 '^omOdyss. 
XIII. 421 The closest caverns of the grot she sought. 1820 
Keats Si. Agnes xix, To lead him in close secrecy, 
b. Private, secluded, snug, arch, or Obs. 

157X in Strype Mem. 111 . App. lix. 199 He was 

lodged in the closyst chambre in the howse. 1381 W. Staf- 
ford Exam. Compl. i. {1876) 14 We ..had but skant sit 
downe in a close Parloure. 1628 Britavts Ida n. in Spen- 
ser's Whs. (1862) 498/2 From a close bower this dainty 
musique flow’d. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 80 f 6 We 
congratulate each other, .upon a close room, an easy chair, 

e. in To keep close, lie dose, etc. (Cf. B i.) 

C1400 Destr. Troy 13846 Thus he keppit hym full cloise. 
1463 W. Worcester in Paston Lett. No. 582 II. 3x4, I pray 
you kepe thys letter close to your sylf. 1348 Udall, etc. 
tr. Erasm. Par. Matt. 125 a, Kepe close (quoth they) the 
thynges that ye haue sene. 1376 Gascoigne Compl. Philo- 
ntene (Arb.) 103 When Progne red the writ . . Slie kept it 
close, 1611 Bible Prd. 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept close in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. Iii. 61 To persuade our people to lie 
close, and not be seen. 1846 Prescott Ferd, 4- Is. I. x. 
428 Lying close during the day, 
f 6- Enclosed with clouds or darkness. Obs. 

1532 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 625 The Scottes . . did 
come secret upon the close nyght.^ 1586 J. Hooker Girald, 
Irel. in HoUnshedll. 167/2 A verie darke and close night, 

6 . Of the atmosphere or weather ; Like that of a 
closed up room ; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of fresh. 

C *533 J* Heywood Play 0/ Weather (Percy Soc. 20) 
xvii, Wynde rayne nor froste nor sonshyne wold she 
haue But fayre close wether, her beauty to saue.] 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Bochorno, a close hot weather. 1399 
T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 48 Keepe them not in roomes 
too hot and close. 1748 Anson's Voy, n. vii. 213 We had 
now for several days together close and sultry weather. 
283s Marryat Jac. Faith/, i, The little cabin being so un- 
pleasantly close. 1855 Bain Senses ^ I nt. n. ii. ?! 8 (1864) 
170 The opposite of freshness is shown in the close or suffo- 
cating odours. 

7 . Practising secrecy; reserved, reticent, un- 
communicative; not open. 

CZ400 Destr. Tr^ 3939 A dene man of counsell, with a 
cloise hert. 1568GRAFTON Chron. Edw. V, II. 758 He was 
close and secret, and a depe dissimuler. 2^5 Shaks. John 
IV. ii. 72 That close aspect of his. 2396 1 Hen. IV, il iii. 

1 13 Forsecrecie, No Lady closer. 1727 Swift / wzV. Horaxe, 
They stand amaz’d, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known. 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi. He was 
too close to name his circumstances to me. 

8 . Close-fisted, Stingy, niggardly, penurious. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 496 He that is too close a hold- 
fast of his own. 2692-8 Norris Bract. Disc. IV. 339 HoW 
Close and Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them. 27ZI Swift Wonder 0/ Wonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to be a close, raping fellow. 1831 Lytton Godolpk. 
25 They called him dose, yet he was generous to others. 

9 . Not Open to public access or competition ; 
confined or restricted to a privileged few. Close 
borough', see Borough 5 c. 

2822 Pari. Debate 8 May m Exam. 11 May 298/1 Mr. D. 
Giddy. . maintained that dose boroughs were" absolutely 
necessary. xZyt Blackw. Apr. 595 Now Satan set up 
for a parliament-man , .But the boroughs were close, and he 
could not get in. 2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, vui. 
(2862) 202 The possession, .of close or nomination boroughs 
by the government, or by the peers. 2^8 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 22 These , . filled up the vacancies . . from among 
themselves, like the members of a dose college. 2879 
Froude Csesar viii. 79 The College of Priests had been 
. . a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers. 

10 . Of a season; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during which the killing of certain kinds of 
game or fish is illegal. 

1814 Scott Wav. xviii. Though dose-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the 
sportsman. 2869 Daily News 2 July, A ‘ close ' period 
mainly ought to be observed for them. 2880 Ibid, g Dec., 
The. .result of spearing salmon in close time, 
f 11 . Strict, rigorous, severe. Obs. 

1464 Poston Lett. No. 496 II. 171 Your holy hrytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conversation. 1329 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. n. Wks. 1170/1 Very vertuous was this 
Ladye, and of a veri vertuous place a dose religion. 1770 
Wesley Wks. (1872) III. 389 She had close trials from her 
poor, apostate hushed. 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally 
a reference to the seclusion of the mourners ; close 
mourning came at length to be = deep mourning. 

2654 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (2676) 606 That all. .should, 
for the revolution pf twelve Moons, wear dose Mourning. 
2670 Brooks Wks. (2867) VI* 132 They muffled up their 
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heads andt facesas a token of great grief and sorrow, as close ■ 
mourners do with us. *708 Luttrell Brie/ Rel {xZs7>'^^' 
3_6S Gn Sunday the court goes into close mourning. 1708 
Swift Bkkerstaff Detected^ Two apartments hung in close 
mourning, .and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. 
12l. Ofaram: see quot. 

1641 Best Farm^ Bks. (1856) i Close tuppes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge of the backe, and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 Marshall E. Varksk. 
Words (E. X), S., B, 22) Close teea/, a male sheep, with 
both testicles within the barrel. 

II. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervening 
space or spaces dosed up, whereby the parts are 
in immediate cmtact 'With, or neartQ each other. 

13. Having the atoms or component parts very 
near together : a. Of substances ; Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency; * without interstices 
or vacuities ’ (J.). 

0:1500 Oral, Sap* in Anglia X. 371 Not a foule creatoiire 
but >e maker of alle thinge, not a close filthe but he wis- 
dome of god becomen man. 16*6 Bacoh Sylva (1677) § 212 
If you speak on the further side of a Close Wall, .you shall 
not be heard. <2x672 Wilkins (J.), Oil ..of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it may slowly evaporate. 1690 
Locke if ww. Und. n. iv. § 4 The water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J. Mil- 
lington .ri rtf wtf to read backwards f 76 The paper, .should 
have a close, fine texture. 

b. Of aggregates of things i Deuse or compact 
in arrangement, e. g. oitMckets, etc., close-planted ; 
of writings compressed, cramped. 

1654 WHiTLocKZ<?tf/£>?«£2 A viij, That my writing had not 
been so close. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 372 In close 
Plantations. 1747 Berkeley Lei. 10 Feb. Wks. 1871 IV. 
313 A copy of the Will, written in a close hand, 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet let. vii, Thou hast in these close pages 
[of a letter] the fruits of my tediousness, 1827 Steuart 
Planter's G. (1828) 347 In respect to Close-woods. 

Qi. fig. Oniterary Style : Condensed, pithy 
Of reasoning ; Opposed to loose or discursive. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ck. Div. Pref,, I preacht . . in a larger 
and a closer manner on this subject. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. {1714) I. 129 Thucydides is always Close and Short, 
17x0 Steele Tatler '^o. 212 1*3 The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to be close and intelligible. 1735 Pope Donne's 
Sat. IV. 72 *But, sir, of writers ‘ Swift, for closer style, 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile'. ^ xysd-Sa J. Warton 
Ess. Pope II. 58 Tke Essay on Man is as dose a piece of 
argument . . as perhaps can be found in verse. xSop-xo 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 30 A close reasoner. X825 Hone 
Every-Day Bk, I, 1656 My endeavours .. may occasion 

* dose ' readers to object, that it was. .discursive. 1842 H. 
Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. 74 His powers of abstract 
reasoning or of close analysis. 

14. Of two or more parts or things in local rela- 
tion : * Joined without any intervening distance or 
space ’ (J.) ; in immediate proximity, very near. 

App. first used as complement of predicate, as in to cling, 
keep, lie, sit, stand, stick close ; hence passing into an adv. ; 
see B 1 a. Occas. more adjectival, as in quot. X840. 

X4^ [see B xa]. 1840 Lardner Geom. 209 When the 
parallels, .are very close together. 

b. Hence, as attribute of nouns of condition, e. g. 
dose order, dose rank, or of action, as dose fight, 
dose combat, with various elliptical extensions, as 
dose distance^ etc. 

x6as Markham SouldieFs Accid. t8 The second Distance 

• .is called Close, and is a foote and a halfe distance from 
man to man. a 164^ Drumm. of Hawth. /as. V, Wks. 105 
They dared both fight in dose arms. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E.lnd. I. xix. 220 Gloss Fighting with Sword 
and Target. _ *79^ Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 2 Close 
files is the distance, .when each man's boot-top touches, but 
without pressing. Ibid. 107 The formation from close column 
into line. Ibid. Plate i, A Regiment formed at Close Order, 
1808 Scott Marm. l v, But in close fight a champion grim. 
1852 Grote Greece ii. Ixxx. X, 474 Eminent for close-rank 
fighting. X879 CasselPs Techn. Educ.VI. tia& Close forma- 
tion .. in which the men stand in each rank as dose to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapons 
will allow. 

15. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything); As near as possible, very 
near, immediate. 

Grig, in predicate, and passing into the adv.; see Bib. 

b. Hence, with substantives of action or posi- 
tion. 

i68x-6 J. Scott CAr. Xf/tf (1747) HI. 7 Such near and 
dose Access to his most holy Majesty. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. M tm. n. 200 With every claim of close ^nity. 187a 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. x886 F. H. H. 
Guillemard Cruise Marchesa II. 270 Batanta is in close 
proximity to Salwatti. 1888 Adm. Colomb in Times 6 Jan, 
13/3 Close shaving as the cause of collisions at sea. Ibid. 
There are no collisions where each ship has tried to give the 
other a * close shave 

c. Naut, Close to (also hy, on, upon) a wind, 

and similar expressions ; see quot. (In both 

adj. and adv. uses.) 

1637 Capt. Smith Seamanls Gram. ix. 39 You set your 
sailes so sharp as you can to lie close by a wind . 1666 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 60/4 Keeping their wind close to make the Lee- 
v^ds. Ibid. 66/4 They., stood all off to Sea, close on a 
wind, X748 Anson’s Voy. n. vii. 212 Gne of our prizes was 
wdered to stand close in with it [the Island]. 1867 Smyth 
SatloPs WoriLbk., Close to the wind, when her head is just 
so near the wind as to fill the sails without shaking them. 
«i87i N. P. Willis in Forster Life Dickens (1872) I. v. 87 
Collarless and buttoned up, the very personification, 1 
thought, of ‘a close sailer to the wind . 


d. fig. Pressing hardly- Cf. hard. 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 222 Pray speak to your 
Lady ; She is too close upon us. 

Id. Fitting tightly to the body, or head ; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, etc.L 
1488 Nottingham Corporation Rec. MS. I373» 9 p Unum par 
caugarum vocatarum closse hosse ad valentiam ijtf. i}d. 1509 
Ibid. MS. 1382, 114 Pro uno pari caligarum vocatarum 
closse hose, xfiaa Massinger & Field P'atal Dowry iv. i, 
Fight with close breeches. X671 Charente Let. Customs 41 
A close Coat of Broad-cloth, 1738 Common Sense (1739) 
II. 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. X788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. in. xv. 129 The Roman cloaths were not made 
close, but large, and loose. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. 
vii. Her sim|ne close cap. c^x87S M. B. Hunt Aunt Ta- 
bitha's Waifs vh 22 Aunt Tabitha's shawl and close bonnet. 

17. Closely attached, intimate, confidential : said 
of persons and relations. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1. 87/2 Letters sent to him from 
some close friends, xyxx Steele Sped. No. 80 ? i A close 
Intimacy between their Parents. 1815 Scrihbleomania 197 
The close alliance, .between this country and the Peninsula. 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, III. 257 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 2859 I'ennyson Geraint 4 r Enid 
22 Seeing them so tender and so close. 

18. fig. Of approximation, resemblance, etc. 

1718 Freethinker No. 101. 327, I shall endeavour at a 

close Translation of the Remainder, c 1750 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew i. i Your translation - . is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. vi. (1817) 160 In close 
conformity with the Scripture account, i860 Hawthorne 
Marh. Faun i, The resemblance is very close and very 
strange. 

19. Of examination, attention, etc. ; Directed 
strictly and closely to the subject of consideration ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

i66a Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. 1 1 We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Histories. 
X772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 168 Well worth the 
closest attention. 1781 Sir J. Reynolds Journ. Flanders 
4- Holl. (R.), Worthy the closest attention of a painter. 1805 
Med. /ml. XIV. 411 Confirmed by the closest investigation. 
1857 E. A. Bond Russia x6th c. (Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a close cross-questioning, 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides are very nearly equal in numbers or 
strength. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 146 Vehement debates 
and close divisions. Mod. There was a very close contest 
for the prize, 

B. adv. (No strict dividing line can be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the latter is fully developed, closely is now 
preferred in ordinary prose.) 

1, In (or into) a position in which the intervening 
space is closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contact or proximity; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with stand, sit, lie, stick, ding, 
keep, hold, press, etc., or with vbs. of motion, as 
come, bring, etc. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or more 
things. (Often with the addition of together^) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ix. 24 To kepe hem self 
clos togidre. x§68 Grafton Chron. II. 301 They roade . . 
close together in good aray. Ibid. II. 524 The Englishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies coulde 
have no advauntage of them. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 
17 All his workes bound close, are at least sixe sheetes in 
quarto. i6xx Bible i Macc. xii. 50 They . . went close to- 
gether, prepared to fight. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 
852 Let us pile up all close together. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Providence xxxiv, Where all the guests sit close. 
X796 Morse Amer. Geog* 1. 147 The farms lie pretty close 
ail the way. 

b. Of the proximity of one thing to another. 
With to, on, upon, about, beside, behind, below, etc. 

a X400 Marie A rth. xio6 The clubbe , .That in couerte the 
kynge helde closse to hym seluene. <r x4oo Destr. Troy 
12501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes clos to the heuyn. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 263 One to go . . close to the sea 
side. 160X Shaks. /uLC. iv. iii. 164 Now sit we close about 
this Taper heere. x6xx Bible Prov. xviii. 24 A friend that 
sticketh closer then a brother. — /er. xUL 16 The famine 
. . shall follow close after you. 1656 Cowley Davideis i. 
note 46 Naioth was a place in, or close by Rama. 1664 
Evelyn KaX. Hort. (1729) 190 Close to the Ground. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 514 1» 3 Here 1 kept close to my guide. 
1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 379 The dam, which is close 
to the side of the road. 

c. Naut. Close to a wind, etc.: see A 15 c. 

d. fig. Of other than the literal relation of space. 

157^ Flemming Panoplie Ep. 409 To sit close at your 

book. X709 Steele TatlerlAo, 44 1* 5 Be sure you stick 
close to my Words. 17x2 — - Sped. No. 466 ? i He keeps 
close to the Characters he represents. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. dial, i §4 Wks. i87x II. 30 Keep close to the 
point. 1788 Franklin Autohiog. Wks. 1840 1. 120 Sticking 
close to my business 1883 Stubbs’ Mercantile Gaz. 8 Nov. 
982/2 A falling-off in British imports of close upon 50 per 
cent 1884 Gustafson Found. Death ^ Though 

for close on two thousand years a landless people. x883 
Manville Fenn Off to Wilds xx. 147 It was getting close 
upon noon. 

te. 'Full to the point ; home* (J.). Obs. 
a X700 Dryden (J.), I am engaging in a la:^e dispute, where 
the arguments are not like to reach close on either side. 
* 1 * 2 . Secretly, covertly. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 241 (Matz.) Siluestris 
Merlyn. .prophecied - . Openliche, noujt so cloos \aPertius\ 
As Merlyn Ambros. 1632 Lithgow Traof. xx. (1682) 377 


Peter of Arragon contrived his purpose so close. 1650 
Fuller PisgiJi. \\. viu. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof. 

3. In strict confinement. Also f Close up. 

xefz Apol. Priv. Mass. (1850’* 20 Have all the Communi- 
cants in one place close up. x6i6 Sorfl. & Markh. Conn-. 
try Farms 122 Shut vp a dogge close in some place for 
three daies. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. P'r. (1678) 
The Bailey, .was laid close up by order from the King. 

4. Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices^ 
outlets, or openings. 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 9 Close plastered 
with good lime and hair. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 
25 Then fasten, and close stop the two Canes together. . 
with Cement. 17x5 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 130 It shuts 
close. Ibid. 131 It will be close shut. 

1 5. Completely, quite, clean. Obs. Sc. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxviii. (1862) I. 227 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of any masked and 
forded louer. 1637-50 Row Hist. Nirk 251 To take 
closse away (if possible) this diversitie of judgment. 

6 . Constantly. Sc. 

x8as Jamieson s. v., * Do you ay get a present when you 
gang to see your auntie ? ’ ‘ Aye, close.’ Mod. He is 
close there. 

7. Ill various senses, in which Closely is now 
the ordinary word. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. i. ix. 24 It is good to 
follow the light close. 1667 Dryden Ess. Drajn. Poesie 
Wks. 1725 I. 20 Not like to reach close on either side, X673 
Marvell Transp. II. 195, I will explain myself as 
distinctly as I can, and as close as possible. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 199 Screw your Pike wider or closer, accord- 
ing as the length of your Work requires. X727 Swift 
Country Post, A mouse that was close pursued. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 241 When we look closer. 
1833 Thirlwall, mPhilol. Museum II. 160 The closer they 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. Ibid. 
II. 559 They occur in Plato most frequently where he is 
imitating Socrates closest. 

8 . Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pples. : see C 2 . 

O. Combinations. 

1. Parasynthetic, as close-curtained, -eared, -headed, 
-hearted, -jointed, -meshed, -minded, -ttiouthed, 
-tempered, -tongued, -visaged, etc. 

X479 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a mommyng with cloce visaged. X593 Shaks. Lucr* 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-tongued treason. 
1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, Justice .. Should ever 
be close-eared, and open-mouthed. 1625 K. Long tr. Bar- 
clay's Argenis'^. iii. 337 Men could hardly be close-hearted 
to such as they affected. 1634 Milton Comus 554 The litter 
of dose-curtained Sleep. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <5- Schm, 
(1858) 223 The reputation of being. . ‘ close-minded '. i86x 
Miss Rz.ktt Flower. Pl.Yl. p Close-headed Alpine Sedge. 
1875 J. Bennet Winter Medit. 1. v. 132 A very close-meshed 
bag net. x88x Philada. Press 8 June 2 They set to work 
very close-mouthed. 

2. The adv. with participles, as close-handed, 
-barred, -buttoned, -clad, -clapped, -dipt, -cropped, 
-cut, -drawn, -fitting, -grated, -kept, -pent, -shaven, 
-shut, -standing, -woven, etc. 

XS83 Stanyhurst AEneis ii, (Arh.) 67, Close-clad with 
burnished armoure. x6oa znd Pt. Return fr. P amass, i. 
ii. What cares he for modest close coucht termes. 16551 

H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 62 Thy curtains are close-drawn. 
X71X Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 135 With his hypothesis 
tack’d to him, and his opinions so close-sticking. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 481 Learned and close-thinking 
men. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 777 Sad witnesses how close- 
pent man regrets The country. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doe 
IV. 51 Close-dipt foliage green and tall, x8x5 Scott Guy 
M. x^ The dose-press’d leaves unoped for many an age. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 290 Close-cut 
grass. 1870 Bryant /AW II. xxl 306 Close-fitting portals. 

3. Special combs. ; close-bed, a Box-bed ; 
*1* close-bow Sc., a closed bag or vessel; close- 
butts {Ship-building, see quot. ; t close-guard, 
a guard in. fence; hence To lie at close-guard", 
close-harbour, a harbour enclosed by breakwaters 
or excavated in the shore ; close-play, see quot. ; 
close-rolls, the rolls in which close-writs, private 
indentures, and recognizances, are recorded ; 
t close-sciences, provincial name for the single 
Dame’s Violet {Hesperis Matronalis) ; i* close- 
shuts, windows which close ; close-sight, the 
Backsight of a gun or rifle; close-string, see 
quot.; close-time, see A 10 ; f close-wort, the 
plant ^^'Ci-\izsi&{Hyoscyamus ') ; close- writs, grants 
given to private persons for particular purposes, 
under the great seal, 

18x5 Pennecuik Tweeddale 821 (Jam.) The *dose bed is 
. , where the place of curtains is supplied by a roof, ends, 
and back of wooden deal. XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ill, 
396 The Scottis hirdis. .Of scrympixt ladder mony *dosbow 
maid. Round as ane ball, of mony barkit skin. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., *Close-buits. X874 Knight .Ditf A Mech. 

I. 573/x Close-butts, a fayed or rabbeted joint where the 
parts are so closely fitted or driven as to dispense with calk- 
ing. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. v. § 8 Desirous, .to lie at a 

close-guard, and offer as little play as may be on either 
side._ x6x4 Bp. Hall Recollect, Treat, 886 *Close harbours 
of discontentment. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
xL (1757) 304 -A- good close harbour a little to the south- 
ward ot us. X503 W. Barley in Stainer and Barrett Diet. 
Mus. Terjns, Thou shalt not neede but to remoove those 
fingers which thou shalt be forced, which manner of hand- 
ling we call * close or covert play. x6x2 Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. (1747) 116 Found among the *close rolls of the Tower of 
London. 1597 Gerarde Herbal cxvi, § 2. 377 Dames 
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Violets is called. .In English Damaske Violets . . and *close 
Sciences. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Boi, 628 In the West 
parts . . double sciney, and the single close sciney, but Gerard 
saith close sciences.^ [1879^ Prior Plafit^n.^ Sciney, no 
doubt, arisen from its specific name JOamascena^ under- 
stood as Dame’s Scena,] 1672 W. Flower Garden 

<1683) 25 Queens Gilliflowers, or close-Siences, as some call 
them. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. vii. (1668) 156 
^Close-shuts or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 
Storms. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., "‘^Close-sighi. 1876 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., ^Close^string, in dog-legged stairs, a 
staircase without an open newel, c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
564/39 Apolmaris, *closwort. 

Close sbX Forms : 3-6 clos, 4- close. 

Also 4 ~s cloos, 5 cloyse, cloooe, 5-7 closse, 
9 dM, clos,//. closen, 6 cloce, 6-7 clois(s, 
8- doss. [a. F.clos L. dausum closed place, en- 
closure. Fronunciation and spelling as in the adj.] 

1. 1 . gen. An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

2297 R, Glouc. (1724) 7 Ba|?es per bepfele in pe clos & in 

pe stret ^ CX325 Coer de L. 3098 Kyng Richard ..walkyd 
abouten in the clos \,rime aros]. <^1460 Pol, Rel. ^ L. 

; 1866} 81 The hevynly kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. c 1500 Melitsine 267 He. .camme to the barryers of the 
clos. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Pediv. rr. iv. (1854) 106 Moving 
up and down in the closes before the royal fort. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. ir. Hi. (1876) 82 The universe is a close 
or pound, 1842 Tennyson Si, .S\ Sljfliles 73 , 1 lay Pent in 
a roofless close of ragged stones. 

■f b. In dose : in a closed place j in confine- 
ment, closed up, shut up. 

£•1340 Cursor M. 8770 (Trin.) pe tre. .bigon to dri^e And 
semed wel bi pat purpos Men shulde no more hit holde in 
clos. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . kxj This knight on daies brode 
In close him held. 1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. 
<1592) T iij, She. .kept hir displeasure in close. 1626 Bacon 
Syiva § 99 This Distillation in close . . like the Wombs and 
Matrices of Living Creatures. 

c, Z<3!w. Breaking one's dose (law L. dausum 
frangere) : see quot. 

[x<^6s Year Bk. 4 Edw. IF. 8.9 Quare vi et armis clausum 
fregit.] 1817 W. Selwyh Law Nisi Prius II. 1216 The 
land of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 
from that of his neighbour, either by a visible and tangible 
fence, .or by an ideal invisible boundary. . Hence every un- 
warrantable entry upon the land of another is termed a 
trespass by breaking his close. 1842 Tennyson Edw. Morris^ 
It seems I broke a close with force and arms. 

2 . In many senses more or less specific : as, An 
enclosed field. (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 

tfs:44o Gesia Rom. Ixx. 386 (Add. MS.) Tliou haste stolne 
hym £the horse], and putt hym in thi close. 1479 Bury 
lPjr7/.y(t85o) 52 A cloos called Scottes cloos, lying by the .. 
cloos ofWill-'m Brygges called Blahettys. 1526 Tindale 
Mali. xiii. 27 Sowedest not thou good .seed in thy closse? 
1546 Mem* Ripon (Surtees) III. 21 One cloise ther in the 
tenure of Edmonde Chambre. 1564 Hawakd Eutropius j. 
9 Seized of a close or field. 1712 Arbuthnot loAn Bull 
(17531 55 We measured the corn fields, close by close. 1821 
Clare Fill, Mmstr. I. 72 Closes green and fallows brown. 
2879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. VFord-bk.^ Clos. i88x 
Leicestersh. Gloss* (E. D. S. 1, Close^ pL Closen. 

S. An enclosure about or beside a building j a 
court, yard, quadrangle, etc. f Obs. 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloo.s, or yerde, dausura, 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccviii. 190 That bisshop had in london 
a fayre toure in makynge in nis close vpon the riuer of the 
thamyse. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 39 In the court next 
it are kept divers .sorts of animals . . In another division of 
the same close are rabbits. Z. Boyd in Zion's Fio^aers 
(185s’ App. 31/x The Second Entrie whereby we enter into 
the Secund Cloiss J/. e. quadrangle]. 

h. A farm-yard. Now in Kent, Sussex, Scotl, 
c X386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T, 540 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [v.r. cloos, close], 1585 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 45 
When it grew lait, she made them file, but doubt, Or feare, 
euen in the closse with her. 1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 
157 (1862) I, 36X The outer close of His house, His out-fields 
and muir-ground. *796 Peggb Anonym. (1809) 369 The 
farm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close. 1858 M. Porteous 
Souter 'yohnny 17 [Ballochneil old farm-house], .on the op- 
posite side of the * doss ’ or court;;^d of the steading. 1875 
Sussex Gloss.f Close, a farm-yard. 

c. The precinct of a cathedral. Hence some- 
times =*= The cathedral clergy. 

X371 in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Inwith Pe close 
bysyde pe forsayde Kyrk. C1430 Ckev, Assigns 272 Alle 
pe bellys of pe cfo.$e rongen at ones, a 1587 Foxe A, 4- M. 
(15961 71 1 The Bishop and the close, were the more loth to 
hurne him. *587 Harrison England 11. ii. (1877) i. 50 He 
|bi.shop Langton] began their close, and bestowed much 
in building the same. C1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 107 
{1810) 109 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(18401 198 The earl. .set upon Lichfield, .but could not take 
the close. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 339 Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons, 
t d. The precinct of any sacred place ; a cloister. 
€ 14^9 Pecock Repr. 550 It is alloweable and profitable that 
Lordis 8c Ladies haue Mansiouns with inne the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasterie.s of the begging religiouns. ? c 1450 
Castle Howard MS. Life Si. Cuihbert 333 pat he be getyn 
men suppose In hordome here within pis cIo.se. 1547 Actx 
Edw, FI, c. 14. § 19 (8 i Such like Chapel whereunto. .a little 
House or Close doth belong. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 570 
The chappels that are within the close or cloister belonging 
to the galleries of Octavia. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. i. cxxxiv, 
[Pausanxas] ran into the close of the temple of Pallas. 
f e. See quot, Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 83 Cloos, lybrary, archyvum. 

4 , An entry or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. 
one leading from the street to dwelling houses, 
out-houses, or stables, at the back, or to a com- 


mon stair communicating with the different floors 
or ( flats * of the building. Also variously extended 
to include the common stair, the open lane or 
alley, or the court, to which such an entry leads. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 301 A pre hedet hounde . . was keper of 
the close of pat curset In. Ibid. 11264 pai kepyn the cloyse 
of this dene burgh, With gep men at pe yatis jarkit full pik. 
Ibid. 12982 So keppit he the close of his dene Citd. 1525 
Aberdeen Reg. (J^am.), Cloiss, Knox Hist. Ref. 

Wks. 1846 1 . 17s Thei address thame to the myddest of the 
dose, a 1383 Sempill Ballates 70 Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane close. 1630 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 495 
They resolved to preach in the Earle of Marshall's closse or 
hall, according as the weather should rule, c 1730 Burt 
Lett. N. ScotL (1818) I. 56 [In Inverness] a little court or 
turn-again alley, is a doss. <?i737 in Scott Hrf. Midi, vii, 
note, A blind alehouse in the Flesh-market doss. 1764 
REipZ<?A Wks. I. 40/1 A long, dark.. entry, which leads 
you into a dean little close. 1853 Rfade Chr. yohnstone 
46 At the very entrance of Newnaven..they ascended a 
filthy ‘ dose ’ or alley. 1889 Glasgow JVkly. Mail 17 Aug. 
3/2 A close at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow, 
b. Hence, dose-head, -mouth. 
x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, * That . . chield there, without 
muckle greater parts, if the dose-head .speak true, than my- 
sell.’ xfizx yoseph the Book'-Man 83 By strands and close- 
heads traders stand. 

f 6. A mountain defile or pass. Ohs. 

?« x^oo Morte Arth. 1639 Here es pe dose of Clyme with 
dewes so hye. "la 15^ Scotish ffielde in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 225 He was killed in the close, ere he climbed the 
mountaine. 

'fll. 6. An enclosing line, boundary, circuit, 
pale. Obs. 

^ c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 160 Lymosoun, A cite large 
in clos. £'1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, ceptum, ambitus. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 169 The 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees. <fi64S Howell Lett. (1650) H. 22 They are not 
within the close of her fold. 

Close (kliJiiz), sb.^ Forms: 4 clos, 6 cloase, 
6-7 cloze, 6- close, [f. Close zi.] 

1 . The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end, 

1399 Rich. Redeles iv. 67 Er they come to the clos, acom- 

hrid thay were. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Rose vi, All that 
worldlings prize, .biteth in the dose {rime rose]. 16^3 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Discontents 64 When he shall come to his last 
dose [death]. 1760 Beattie Hennii, At the dose of the 
day, when the hamlet is still. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng, 
II. 44 Toward the close of the year. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. V. 398 To bring the matter to a dose once and 
for all. 1876 Green Short Hist. Hi. 137 The dose of the 
struggle. 

+ b. The closing passage of a speech, argument, 
etc. 

XS79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 67 Philautus . . answered his 
forged gloase, with this friendly cloase. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 393 To which maybe added as a dose, 
that, etc. <*1:734 North Lives^ I. in Divers members .. 
made sharp closes to the prejudice of his name. 

2 . Music. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 
theme, or movement ; a Cadence. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 127 False doses . - deuised to 
shun a final end . . be . . either ascending or descending, 1629 
Milton Ahri'vz/y 99 The air. .prolongs each heavenly dose. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. viiL 163 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes. cx86o Goss 
Hannony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the last two 
chords of any passage. 1880 Parry in Grove Diet, Mus. 
1 * 37SA Close, .seiwes to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 

. .as a fact, and not as denoting the particular succession 
of chords which are recognised as forming a cadence. 

b. Jig. *599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 182 Gouernment. .doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
dose, Like Musicke.^ 1658 Flecknoe Ckarax. (1665) 

I Like an air in musick, [it] is full of doses. 

0 . A closing or uniting together ; union, junction. 
1301 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 117 A hand from either : Let 
me be blest to make this happy close. x6oi — Twel. N. v. 
i. i6x A Contract of eternall bond of loue. .Attested by the 
holy dose of lippes. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. xxx 
The dose or oneness therefore between ghost and body. 
x82x Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 73 [Thinking] on the blue 
horizon’s line. . She’d find the close of earth and sky. 
b. of the leaves of a door. 
a 1634 Chapman (J.), The doors of plank were ; their close 
exquisite Ke^t with a double key. 

4 . A closing in fight; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter, 

xj^ Shaks. i Hen. IF, %. i. 13 'The intestine shocke, And 
funous doze of ciuill Butchery. x6zji-jy Feltham Resolves 
I. xi. IS Lest.. they should get a wound in the cloze. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. v. xvi, XJnwounded from the dreadful 
dose, But breathless all, Fitz James arose. 1822 B. Corn- 
wall Love cured by Kindness, In eager dose With Death, 
'p 5 . A closing or shutting up, closure, Obs. 

X7?i Perry Daggenh . Breach J4 . Not to attempt the close 
of my Dam. 

f 6. The closing in (of darkness or night). Obs. 
a X700 Dryden (J.), In the close of night, Philomel begins 
her heavenly lay. 

Close (klduz), V. Forms: a. i cl^san, 3 clus- 
en ; 3- close, (4 klose, 5 cloose, 7 cloze, 

north. 5-6 cloyse, 6 cloise, clois(s). {ME. dose-n 
(13th c,), a. OF. dos- {dose pres, subj.) of 
dore ll daud-h'e io shut, close. OE.had. already 
the vb. dys-an, i. dds{e, a. late L. dusa— clausa 
‘shut or enclosed place*. This came down to 
13th c. in form cliise-n (JI), and probably dose^n 
was at first viewed simply as a frenchified pronun- 
ciation of this earlier woi^; etbidusen, BeoloSB, 


In French dore is of little importance, having been aImo.st 
superseded by farmer '. — 'L.firmdre, to make firm or fast, to 
fasten. In English, on the other hand, close and its accom- 
panying adj. and sbs. have become great and important 
words, developing whole groups of senses unknown to 
French.] 

I. To stop an opening ; to shut ; to cover in. , 

1 . trans. To stop up (an opening or channel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Where the opening is provided with a gate, door, 
or lid, turning on hinges or sliding, to ‘ shut * this 
is to close the opening ; hence ‘ close * and ‘ shut * 
become to a certain extent synonymous, as in ‘shut * 
or ‘ close the door, the eyelid *, etc. 

Close is, however, a more general word, to shut being 
properly only a way of dosing ; hence the former is generally 
used when the notion is that of the resulting state, rather 
than the process. 

c 120$ Lay. 9760 Wel heo clusden heore geten. 1297 E. 
Glouc. (1724) 566 Hor gates hii wipinne none dosi nolde. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. i?. vii. xxL (1495) 239 A postume 
of the eere is heelyd and closyd. £■1440 Promp. Parv. 83 
Closyn or schettyn . . claudo. Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 276 b, That no manshqldedygonypyt..but hesholde 
couer It agayne and dose it. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xcv. 311 He.. that closyth lv.r. shutteth] the stable dore 
whan the horse is stollen. 1335 Eden Decades W. Ind. i, 
HI. (Arb.) 77 Riftes euyll closed. ax^yxCS^ioi Descent Odin 
57 Now my weary lips I dose. 1798 Coleridge Mar. 
IV. vii, I dosed my lids and kept them dose, 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 A valve that 
can be dosed at pleasure. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. L xxiii. 
282 A blank ice-cliff would dose the way altogether, a 1876 
J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. I, i. iii, 137 [They] allowed the 
cities which they passed by to close their gates upon them. 

b. To dose is also applied to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc,, to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts up, as in ‘ to close (or 
shut) a box, the eyes, a book *, ‘ to close a room *. 
In reference to places, dose usually means that ac- 
cess to them is officially stopped for the time, as 
‘ the Bodleian Library is closed for a week ‘ the 
grounds are closed to the public *. (In this sense 
shut up is colloquially used.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XIV. 6s In Elyes tyme heuene was 
yclosed }>at no reyne ne rone. 1382 Wycup Luke iv. 20 
Whanne he hadde closid \Nv\‘g.plicmsset, Ags. gefealdl the 
book. X47S Caxton yason 1x6 His herte was so closed . . 
with anguissh. X480 VFardr. Acc. Edw. IF (1830) 125 Blac 
papir and nailles forclosyng and fastenyng of divers cofyns. 
1667 Milton P. L. vni. 459 Sleep, .clos’d mine eyes. 1726 
Butler Serm. x. 193 It is as easy to dose the Eyes of the 
Mind, as those of the Body. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I- 
368 An attempt had been made, .to dose the coffee houses. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 144 'The lady had already 
dosed her book. 1876 Green Short Hist.^ iv. 199 The 
King’s courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2 . intr. (for rejd.) To shut itself, become shut. 
Const, to close upon or over (what has entered, 
rarely upon what is without). 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. VF. Prol. 62 (Cambr. MS, Gg. 4. 27. 
c 1440) Thanne doseth it [f. e. the flower] and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 266 She made his woundes 
dose. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviu. (1495) 123 
Therby the mouth openith and dosith. 1533 Coverdale 
Numb. xvL 33 The earth closed upon them, and so they 
perished. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 24 These eyes shall 
neuer close, a 1763 Shenstone Poems Wks. 1764 1 . 68 My 
ravish’d eyes ! how calmly would they close 1 xSzi SHBLLmf 
Prometk. Unb. 1 . 40 When the rocks split and close again 
behind. 1879 C. Dickens Life C. y. Mathews II. 255 On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. Mod. The grave 
had closed over all he loved, 

0 . trans. To Enclose, confine, encompass, 
shut up, zVi, Obs. or arch. 

ct2o3 Lay. 30698 Heo cluseden wi 3 innen alle heore 
win-tunnen. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 28 He lette close fuyr 
in metal. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2817 pai er dosed 
with-in he erthe alle. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 221 The cum- 
pany That in his wayn closit he had. c 1420 Chron. Filod. 
835 pe chest , . In pe whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
ydosot inne, 1423 Poston Lett. No. 5, 1 . 19, I sende yow 
copies , . dosed with this bille. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
144 The which , . the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he closed within the Castell. X593 Shaks. Lucr. 761 
Some purer chest, to dose so pure a minde. 1626 Bacon 
Syiva (1677) § 343 Fruit dosed in Wax, keepeth fresh. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 20 They . . deposed . . their 
King . . and dosed him in a Monastery. 1710 Hearnb 
Colleci. 23 May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 399 Her bones were 
closed in Leather. 1839 Tennyson 4 Viv. 207 The 

man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie Closed in the four 
walls of a hollow tower. 

fb. To ‘set* (,a jewel). Obs. 

Ic 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 2 Perle. .To danly dos in golde 
so clere.] 1330 Palsgr. 487/2, I dose aprecyous stone, .in 
golde or sylver. .If this antique were dosed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. 

t c. To enclose with walls, etc. ; to enclose as 
walls or boundaries do. Obs. 

X330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810)79 S. Cutberte’s kirke [be] 
do.sed with a wall. £■1400 Maundev. iii. {1839) 15 That 
Arm [of the See] closeth the two partes of the Cytee. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 39x9, I wole with siker walk Close bothe roses 
and roser. xs5x Recorde Paikw. Knowl. 1. Defin., Varie- 
tees of lines that close no figures. 1368 Grafton Chron, 
II. 267 Parys . . was not as then walled nor dosed, 
d. Jig. To include, contain within itself, arch. 
*393 Gower Conf II. 90 The bible, in which the lawe 
is closed. £X4oo Rom. Rose 40 The Romaunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I dose. 1338 Starkey 
England i, iv. 13S A 1 closyd in thys straunge tong of 
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the old RomanysE. 1581 Lambarde i. iii. (1602) ix 

The Lord Chancellor, .and everie Justice.. have (closed in 
their ofiSces) a credit for conservation of the peace. 184a 
Tennyson Locksky Hall I clung to all the present for 
the promise that it closed. 

4. To fill up (a gap or open place) ; to bound, 
sbnt in. (Often witb the notion of filling np or 
completing.) 

1697 Bryden Vir^, Georg, iv. iio The trusty Guards come 
up, and close the Side. 17^ tx. RoUhis Atic. Hist. (1827) 
VIII. XIX. 198 The right wing was closed by 4000 slingers. 
xSo^ Director IL 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closes the scene. 1856 Stanley Sinai <§• Pal. xii. 
405 Lebanon closes the Land of Promise on the north. 

5. To cover from a blow or an aim, or from sight. 
Naut To shut out from view witk^ behind, 

r X430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3941 [Generides] spored tho his 
stede. And toward him fast he yede; Amalek closed him 
with his shelde. 1838 Merc. Mar. Mag. V- 226 Closing 
Elizabeth Mansion behind Bradley’s Plead. Ibid. 227 After 
having once closed it with the. .South Head, 
f 6. To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Obs. 

c 276 Hys mayster cownsel he kepeand 

close. S430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, They can it close and 
hyde. 

7. tecUn. in various senses : e. g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in ; to roof in a building. 

*859 WiLLSFORD .<4 24 The house being clos’d, hoard- 

ing of the rooms is next. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work * closed the riveting is commenced. 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or Miadems *. Cf. Close d, i b. 

1766 PoRNY Herald^ (1787) 214 The Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles of gold, .closed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. Ibid, dx6 The coronet of the Prince of 
Wales was anciently a Circle of gold, .but since theRestora- 
tion it has been closed with one Arch only. 

II. To put an end to an open state of matters. 

8 . brans. To conclude, bring to a close or end; 

to finish, complete. To close onds days'. Xo die. 
To close an a€cou7it\ 2 . 

[Already in L., as in claudere belhmt. opus, cenatn, etc.] 
C1400 Destr. Troy 13664 After course of our kynd closit 
his dayes. 1439 Will of Ctess Warw,, Prerog. Court-bk. 
Luffenam If. 213 My last will by me examyned and closid. 
*640 '1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk,^ (1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Marche last. 
*667 Milton P, L. hi. 144 That word which clos’d Thy 
sovran sentence. <**763 Shenstone Poeins SPks. 1764 L 
27 Where toil in peaceful slumber clos’d the day. 180a 
Mar. Edgeworth Mor. T. {1816) 233 Having closed his 
evidence. 1871 Edin, Rev. Jan. 74 In favour of the power 
of closing debates. 1885 Munch. Eccam. 15 July 5/3 To 
close the subscription list. 

b. To close a bargain, [Here bargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing; but the phrase tends to be associated with 
those under 14 , 14 c.] 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxiv, He closed the bargain 
directly it reached his ears. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xlix, 
He had closed the bargain. 

c. ellipt. ~ To close dealings with (obs.) ; to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

164a Rogers Naamccn 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols. x88s Mcenck. Exam. 20 June 5/3 
Lord Derby closed with a reference to his own modest 
attempt at federation. 

9. intr. To come to an end, terminate. 

i8ai Scott Keniho. xxiii, The summer evening was closed. 
1877 Mozley Univ, Serm. iii. 63 Life is boundless to him 
till it closes. *884 Tennyson Becket 14 Over ! the sweet 
summer closes, The reign of the roses is done. 

III. To bring or come into close contact 
flO. trans. Ho bring close together so as to 

leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union ; to conjoin, unite, bind 
(books) together, etc. Ohs. in general sense. 

1586 Chtirchw. Acc. St. DunstaE^s, Canter b.. One boke 
of Artekelles. .one letelle boke of prayer, .thes iij bokes are 
closed together. 1595 Shaks. John n. i, 533 Close your 
hands And your lippes too. ^ 164a Fuller Holy 4r Prof. St. 
V. viii. 38S Hypocrisie consists of severall pieces cunningly 
closed together. 1655 Baxter Quaker Catech. 12 The 
Spirit closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 
Reason. 

b. To close ranks or files : to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Also absol. 

1649 Laws Eng, r. Ivii. (1739] 107 The Barons and 

Clergy suddenly close their files, and like a stone wall stood 
firm to each other. 1796-7 Insir. <5- Reg, Cavalry (1813) 
247 The officers . . will each successiveljr. . close his rear rank. 
1844 Regul. Sf Ord. Artny 179 The Files are to be as well 
closed as may be consistent with marching perfectly at 
ease. X847 Infantry Man. (1854) 9 Right Close— Quick 
March. x8w Browning Red Cott. NigkUc. 248 They did 
not . . close Their sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 
nothing. 

e. Shoemaking. To join together the pieces 
which form the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 

x8oi W. Huntington Bcmk of Faith (1866) 40 , 1 taught 
ray wife to close the shoes which I made- 1841 Penny Cycl. 

4^0 M^y women get a livelihood by closing the .shoe. 
Ihe shoe being cut out and closed, goes through sundry 
operations. 1884 Harped s Mag. Jan. 280/2 The small 
quarter and button piece are * closed ’ on the large quarter, 
fd. Cap-making. To make close (in texture). 
1365 Aci^ EUz. c. XX. § 4 The same Cap [shall] be first 
■well scoured and closed upon the Bank. 


e. Elecir. To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to ii.) 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc, iv. 80 In this battery until 
the circuit is closed 1878 Foster Phys. 111. L 394 Closing 
a galvanic circuit. 

11. intr. To come close together in contact or 
union; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre. 

(As said of lines in quot. 1551, there appears to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a ‘ closed figure i.e. one having 
a continuous periphery.) 

3:331 Recorde Pathw, Knowl. i, Defin., Lynes make 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei maie not be called 
figures, as I said before <vnles the lines do close). _ 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Bed. Hist. (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the last verse. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V , 

I. ii. 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New- 
ton OpiicksC],), The acid spirit, .lets go the water, to close 
with the fixed body. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 213 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown], .which 
close under a Mound, surmounted of a cross. 1842 Tenny- 
son E. Morris, She turn’d, we closed, we kiss'd, swore 
faith. 1831 — To Queen 27 A thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

12. intr. To draw near, approach close. Const 
f/i?, Naut. with. Also, usually with sense of hem- 
ming in. To close about, on, round, upon. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxii. 146 He ordayned..one 
to go on his right hande, closyng to the see syde. 1649 
Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixiv, (17391 129 They closed about 
this spark. 1823 Scoresby N. Whale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately began to close about us. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple xlv, We had closed with the brig, i860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. VIL 71 Vessels may close with the land until within 
soundings of 3 or 6 fathoms. Mod. The men closed round 
him. 

b. trans., chiefly Naut. To come close to or 
alongside of. To close the wind : to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

1673 Prince Rupert in Land. Gaz. No. 788/4 He sprung 
his Lu(f, and closed his Wind as much as. .he could. 1833 
Marryat P. Simpk xvi. We joined the fleet , . closed the 
admiral’s ship, and the captain went on board. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., To close the wind, to haul to it. i88z 
Times 27 Feb., We closed the island by 8 a.m. 

13. intr. To come to close quarters or to grips ; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight, grapple with. 
Said of men, armies, ships. 

^ *390 Spenser F. Q. in. i. 9 He fierce uprose, . And snatch- 
ing his bright sword began to close With her on foot. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 20 If I can close with him, I care 
not for his thrust. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 1738 1 . 139 
To tug or grapple, and to close. 1718 Pope Iliaa xx. 511 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. 1808 Scott Mann. vi. 
XXV, They close in clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with lance’s thrust. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 

II. v. V. 477 The .. winds prevented the squadrons from 
closing. 1863 Dicicens Mut. Fr. i. ii, The large man closed 
with him and proved too strong. 

14:. To come to terms or agreement (faith a 
person). 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 343 Harke how the villaine 
would close now. x6n — Wint. T. iv. iv. 830 Close with 
him, giue him Gold. 1656 S. Winter Serm. 90 They not 
closing with Christ, .the Covenant not long after was made 
void. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 r i Without being able 
either to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them, 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. (L.), In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconciliation, 

b. To close with an oner, proposal, etc. : to ac- 
cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

X64S Pagitt Heresiogr. (i66x) 255 When they can cloze 
■with that which is called the chief Ordinance. 1654 
L’ Estrange Chets, I (1653) 77 To close with the kings de- 
sires, 1766 Goldsmith Vic. W. xiv, I readily closed with 
the offer. 1844 Thirl wall Greece VIII. bciv. 305 He im- 
mediately closed with the overtures of Philocles. 1839 
Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
loid's pleasure. 

c. To agree a measure, etc. 

ct 1698 Temple Wks. (J.), Would induce France and Hol- 
land to close upon some measures . . to our disadvantage. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. ii. 172 They should have closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
fancy. 

IV. Combined with adverbs : 

16. Close about [=«=0E, beclysan\ To close in 
on all sides, encompass. 

X340 Hampole Pr. C<?«yr<r, 4439 pai er noght swa closed 
obout pat kai ne mught lightly com out. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 83 Clos'yn abowtyn, vallo. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. IL 119 With his fais he wes closit about. i6ix Bible 
ybw/iA ii. 5 The depth closed raee round about, 

16, Closedown, To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing down. 

e. g. To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17. Close in. 

a. trans. To coufine by closing the means of 
egress ; to shut in, hem in, enclose. 

CX400 Melayne The angele dange tham downn, That 
closede in that Cite. x^5o-iS3o Myrr, our Leuiye 261 'The 
apostles . . closed them m togyther. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 270 The Frenche king . . thought verily to have closed 
the king of England in betweene Abvile and the river of 
Some. x6ix Bible i Macc^ vii. 4.6 They came forth out of 
all the townes. .and closed them in. 

b. To shut with inward motion. 

xs68 Grapton Chron. II. 260 He drewe in his head and 
closed in his Wyndow. 1838 Lytton Alice 9 The windows 
were closed in. 

fe. intr. To come to terms or into agreement 
witK Obs. 


X71S South Semt. John vii. 17 1 . 244 He presently closes 
in, accepts, and complie.s with it. 174S Swift (J.), To 
close in with the people. 1742 T. Morrice in Orrery 
State Lett. 1 . 77 He . . therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke. 

d. To draw near to, or to advance into contact 
with, to come to close quarters with. Also fig. 

1704 Swift T. Tub xi, I do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 1793 Nelson 21 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
Ii. 21 Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her. 

e. Said of what surrounds : To draw in tipon, 
or approach from ail sides, so as to shut in ; hence 
said of the approach of night or darkness. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xu. (1856) 95 The capricious 
ice closed in upon us. 1839 Jephson ix. 139 

Evening was closing in. i860 Tyndall AY-oc. 1. § 27. 206 
As the night drew on, the mountains seemed to close in 
upon us. 1867 Packman Jesuits N. Avner. yii.ixZjs'^ 77 
Night was fast closing in. 

18. Close of£. To close and rule off (an account). 

188 . G. W. Cable Mad. Deiphine v. 22 The moral account 
..was closed off, and the balance brought down. 

f 19. Close out. To shut out, exclude. Ohs. 

138a Wyclif ZzzzwwY iii. 8 He closede out myn orisoun 
[X388 excludid my prier]. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 83 (MB. K) 
Ciosyn oute or schettyn owt, excludo. 

20. Close to. intr. Naut. See 1 2 b. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach. 

21. Close up. 

a. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely. 

1330 Palsgr. 488/1, I close up in a wall or I close up by- 
twene 'wa\[t5..ejnmurer. .An ancker .. closed up in a wall. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 289 The rest were closed up in the 
same Towre in prison. 1626 'B>kQ<ys.Sylva § 317 There 
were taken Apples and. .closed up in Wax. 

b. To close by blocking or filling up ; to close 
completely, stop by closing. 

1343 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 89 God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 281 To close up 
the passage by the sea. XS96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 9. 
x6S3 Greaves Seraglio no He., closeth up his stomack 
with a Bocklava [marg. a Tart]. 

e. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

X399 Shaks, Hen. V, iv. Prol. 13 With busie Hammers 
closing Riuets vp. x6xi Bible Gen. li. 21 He tooke one of his 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in stead thereof. 1704 Addison 
Italy (J.), As soon as any public rupture bappen-s, it is im- 
mediately closed up by moderation and good offices, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. § 17. 321 The walls of the crevasses are 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete ; to sum up. Also absol. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1623) 81 Having spoken 

sufficiently of a matter, we close up the sentence with these 
words. <zi6oo Hooker Senn, Remedie agst. Sorrow 
Fear(R.), To register in the Booke of Life after what sort 
his seruants haue closed vp their dayes on earth, a t63S 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 37, I must now close up. 
1793 Eliza Parsons Woman as she should be IV. 219 And 
no-w, my dear mother, I close up my correspondence from 
Grove-House. 

e. intr. To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts; to come together so as to leave 
no intervals or gaps ; esp. of ranks of soldiers. 

1833 L. Hunt Poems, Capt. Sword ii. 49 Close up ! close 
up I Death feeds thick. 1841 Lane Arab. Nis. I. lox The 
wall closed up^ again. 1885 Gen. Grant Personal Mem. 
I. xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and form a stronger line. 

Close, obs. pi. Clove sb.^, and obs. f. Clothes. 
Clo’Se-bodied, a. Having a close body. 

1. Applied to a coat, etc., the body part of which 
fits closely, 

X677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1221/4 A close-bodied Goat. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 540 Enwrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket. i8ox Huntington Bank of Faith 
155, I had got two very good great-coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one, 

2. Of close grain or structure, close-grained. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 27b, The most close- 

bodied Box, most excellent for Turning. Ibid. I. 29 b. The 
closer bodied it is. 

Closed {filo^t^,ppl.a. [f. Closer/.] Made 
close, shut. Also with ad vs. as closed in, closed out. 

Closed syllable, one ending in a consonant, as the first 
and third of L.fes-ti-nat. 

^ C1203 Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle o^er y burh5e 
iciused uaste. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Closyd yn, inclnsus. 
Ibid,, Closyd owte, exchtsus, seclusus. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard V, (Arb.) xo A cloysterer or a closyd recluse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. cW, de W. 1531) 234 b, Closed and festred 
woundes. 1832 Nat. Pkihs. II, Electro-Magnet, xi. § 23a 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) When an electric current, after travers- 
ing a certain line, .returns upon itself . . it has been de- 
nominated a closed circuit. 1881 S. J. Whitmee in Trans. 
Victoria Instil. 20 Many of the syllables are closed. 1883 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 140 The curve is closed, so that 
the extreme points A and B coincide. 1887 Pall Mall Q. 
I Nov. 2/2 In many cases a boy is sent for a closed (or 
partially closed) exhibition, who might get an open scholar- 
ship. 

t Clo'Se^figllt. Naut. Obs. See quot. 1627 , 
and cf. Close-quarters. Pihofig. 

1603 Marston Antonio ^ Mellida i, i. (N.), How her 
eyes dart "wonder on my heart U.Stande firme on decke, 
when beauties close-fight ’s up. 1623 R. Hawkins Voy, S. 
Sea (1847) *02 Had we beene able to have spared but a 
dozen men, doubtlesse we had done with her what we 
would ; for shee had no close fights. 1627 Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. xii. 58 A ships close fights, are smal ledges of wood 
laid Crosse one another like the grates of iron in a prisons 
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window, betwixt the maine mast, and the fore mast, and 
are called gratings. *867 Smyth Smlot^s Word-bJie,^ Closer 
quarters or Close-fights. 

Close-fist (klj«rs|fist). One characterized by 
beeping a close fist, a niggard. 

1861 VmUr the Spell I t 85 I’ll take odds, old ‘closefist’. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 280 And at a close-list 
would the people stare. 

Clo'Se-fiiSiJedy That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in the fig, sense of : I.oath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, miserly, penurious. The oppo- 
site of open-handed. 

160S Machin Dumb Knf. v. i, in Ha^l. Dodsley X. ig8 
There is Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts, 
5^630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Vertuefia Tayle Wks. ii. 131/2 
Close-fisted Niggardize. 1640 Bp. Hall Efisc, i. 28 If any 
man will be so stiffe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [Postulata], they shall be easily wrung out of his 
fingers by the force of Reason. 1750 Berkeley Patriotism 
^ 22 A carking, griping, closefisted fellow. 1843 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i, 61 The close-fisted in no country must 
hope to receive much gratuitous Service, 
b, quasi Grudgingly. 

1S7S Benton Gold. Epist. (1577) 72 All those .. that glue 
any thing, giue it close fisted (as the saying isj, 

Tience Clossefl'j^edness. 

1631 Celesima n. 30 Close-fistednes . , doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas . . liberality doth gaine. a 1639 W. W hately 
Prototypes i. xl. (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth a 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse. 

Clo‘se-gramed, a. [see Grain.] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other structural elements 
fine and closely arranged ; of close texture, 

15154 Dodsley Public Virttie^ Agric. u, 258 The close- 
grained box. xyq 6 G. Semple Su/lding in IVaterZo Clean, 
close-grained Lime-stone. 1854 Hooker Hhnal. frnls. I. 
1.0 Closer-grained and more woody trees. 1858 J. Brown 
I/orae S^ds. (1863} 19 His firm and close-grained mind. 

. Clo'se-liaiiideds/^, 

1. =5 Close-fisted, arch, or Oh. 

15% Abe. Sandys Serm. (1841) 58 A prince void of all 
corruption . . free in bestowing, in taking dose-handed. 
1^7 Hieron PVks. I. 82 The Lord was neuer sparing or 
dose-handed towards BI is church. 1:856 iTRouDE/ZA/f. Eftg. 
JL 92 The rood . . of Boxley . . used to smile and bow, or 
frown, .as its worshippers were generous or dosehanded. 

%. Hand-to-hand. (L. eomminm . ) 

1845 Stoddart in Encj/cl. Metr. (1847) I. 115/1 Mblie is 
the same as meslie. .signifying a closehanded battle. 

t Clo:s 6 -lia' 2 xded 3 iess « Closb-itstedness. 

2646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Cord, nr, 269 There is amongst 
us a. .dose-handednesse towards the Lord. 2661 Holyday 
Serm. Disloyalty ^ 28 (T.) By a dose-handedness in an 
instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. 

Clo'se-hmiled, ppL a. Naut. [see Haul.] 
With the sail- tacks hauled close, so as to be able 
to sail as near the wind as possible. 

1:5169 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789I Mij, The ship is., 
close-hauled, because . . her tacks, or lower corners of the 
principal sails, are drawn dose down to her side to wind- 
ward. 1806 Moore Steersman's Song ii, When by the wind 
close-hauled we go, 

fig. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl, iv. xviii. (2886) 145, I 
should say we were pretty do.se hauled. 

Closely (kltf wsli), adv. [f. Close a. f -ly 2.] 
In a close manner j usually opposed to openly. 

1 , So as to leave no passage out or in ; * without 
inlet or outlet* (J,). Hence, in a place strictly 
^ut up, in close confinement. 

2594 Bhaks. Rich. ///, I. i. 38 This day should Clarence 
closely be mew'd up. a 2691 Boyle {J.\ Putting the mixture 
into a crucible closely luted. Mod. Henry was closely 
confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2 . spec. With closed lips, inarticulately. 

Jewel Repl. Harding {xfnx) 227 Bishops and Priests 
should celebrate .. the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voic^that they might be heard of the 
people. XS79 Fulke Rastel 772 The wordes of conse- 
cration by no authoritie. .ought to be pronounced doselye. 

1 3 , Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Ohs. 
155a! Huloet, Beare closely, prfuely, or secretly. 2583 
Stubbes Anat, Abus. u. 81 It shall be done so doosely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. i6oa Shabs. Harnl, iii. i. 29 
We haue closely sent for Hamlet hither. 2643 Prynne Sov. 
Po 7 uerParl, i. (ed, 2) 06 If the Ring did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to breake or alter this agreement. 

4 ;. In close proximity : 

a. Near to some person or thing specified or 

understood. Hence with hold, keep, etc., some- 
times implying restraint (see quots. 1656, : 

narrowly. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 289 This famous Isle.. by 
which we closely travelled. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, 
Resurrection iv. 22 Hold thy Pindarique Pegasus closely 
in. 2795 Southey yoaot ofiAre v. 455 The mraisb’d babe 
Clings closely to his dying mothers breast. 1^9 E. Garrett 
House by Works 11,68 Young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. 2885 Payn Talk o/Toum I- 24 He 
wore, .his own hair, but closely cut. 

b. With the components near together, doQsely, 
compactly, with compression, 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 426 The Englishe men shot so 
closely, .together. 2^3 Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 60 
Booues in tempest clinging fast closlye to geather. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eftg. II. 291 A treaty . . by which the 
Princes of the Empire bound themselves^ closely together. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 244 In both Equids and solids we 
have the molecules closely packed. 

fig. Of association, resemblance, etc. : Nearly, 
intimately- 


1842 Borrow Zincalz II. 108 Closely connected with the 
Sanscrit. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. H. 1 12 The episcopal 
polity was also closely associated in the public mind with 
all the evils. ^ 2859 Tennyson Merlin ^ Vivien 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, is closelier mine. 

b. Of nearriess to a pattern, model, standard, 
ideal course. 

2682 Norris Hierocles 70 When it does not closely adhere 
to its common Notices, a 1700 Dryden (J.), I hope I have 
translated closely enough. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. 
ii. § 72 Hall keeps more closely to his subject. 1885 Lavo 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 327 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed as closely as may be, 

6. By bringing the eyes or mind into close 
proximity with an object or matter; with close 
attention or investigation. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xxxL (2845) 45 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitfull problemes for reforma- 
cion. 2600 Holland Livy 506 ‘R.) Taurea. .enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where about he was. 
2658 Sir T. Browne HydriO't. § 3 (2736)36 Were the Happi- 
ness of the next World as closely apprehended as the I'eli- 
cities of this. 2702 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 55 He very closely 
Expostulated with them. 1732 Berkeley vii. § 29 

With us to think closely is the least part of a learned man. 
2768 Sterne Sent, Jburn, (1775) H- ^33 Bisputing the point 
of religion more closely. 1875 Jevo^s Money (1878) 27 To 
investigate closely the history of prices.^ 2885 Sir N, 
Bindley in Law Rep. 30 Chanc. Biv. 14 The case , . is not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7 . When qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as fitting, -packed, -weyven. 

2835 WiLLts Fencillings II. xviii. 42 The closely-latticed 
window. 1836 H. Rogers y. Hows iL (1863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. 2864 Pusev Led, Daniel viii. 556 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipre.sence of God. 

Closen (kltfws’n), v. rare. [f. Close + -en 
loosen.l trans. To make close. 

i860 A. Windsor Eikica v. 233 'Ihere was sufficient 
affinity to clo.sen the tie of brotherhood. Ibid. vii. 334. 

Closeness (kl^n-snes). [f. as prec. -f -kess.] 
Close quality or condition. 

1 1 . Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 

2450-2530 Myrr, ottr Ladye^ 228 For closenes of her vyr- 

g ^rnyte, bothe in hys concepcion and in hys bjTthe. 1614 
p. Hall Recollect. Treat. 918 Some, .longed for the open 
aire after so long closenes.se. 2644 — Rem. Wks. (2660) 132 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 
b. Pier, of the wings of birds, 

2620 Guillim Heraldry in. xx. (2621) 256 In these, .fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. 

e. * Narrowness, straitness * (J.). Cf. Close d. 2. 
f 2 . Secrecy, concealment, reticence. Oh. 

1562 J. HEYWooD/’rw. ^ Bpigr. (2687) 210 Small diffrens 
betweene cloosnes and consealyng. a 1623 Pemble yusti- 
fication by Faith (1629) 34 Armimus. .vsed much closenesse 
and cunning conveyance. 2658 Wkole^ Duty Man x. § 16. 
83 Any closeness a man uses in the acting of this sin. 2746 
Wesley Princ. Methodist g There is Darkness and Close- 
ness in all their Behaviour. 2775 Adair A mer. Jnd. Pref., 
The secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
affairs. 

8 . Retirement, seclusion, solitude. 

1620 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 00 All dedicated To closenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. 2612 Shelton Quix. iii. xi. 
(R.), The care and closeness, wherewithal her parents., 
have brought her up. 2834 R. Mudie BHi. Birds (1841) I. 
47 It is probable that they [quails] are more numerous., 
than apj^ears to common observation. Their extreme close- 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 

4 . Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up ; a similar quality of the atmosphere 
in still sultry weather. 

fi!2598TuRBERV. in Hakluyt Vqy. I. 387 (R.) Faces, .browne, 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness of the aire. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
the room. 1780 Schotte in Phil. Trans. LXX. 480 A 
tornado is preceded by a disagreeable closeness and weight 
in the air. 2S65 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
ness of the weather. 

5 . Nearness or proximity of component elements : 
compactness, density, solidity. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv, 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. x&j 6 Grew Anat. Plants iv. i. 
V. § 2 Closeness or Bensity of the Parenchyma. 269a 
Bentley (J.), Many particles, .combine into that closeness 
of texture. 2802 Biboin Introd. Classics Advt.,, Smallness 
and closeness of the type. 

6. Nearness to anything in space, time, amount, 
association, resemblance, etc. 

a 2726 South (J.), The actions, .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. 2759 Johnson 
Idier No. 69. f 8 The poets shook off their constrmnt, and 
considered translation as no longer confined to servile close- 
ness. 2851 W. Greg Creed Christendom 227 The closeness 
and depth of his communion with the Father. 2884 H. B. 
Traill in Macm. Mag., In proportion to the closeness of 
the imitation. 2884 Manch. Exam. 51 May 5/2 The present 
vote, .shows by its closeness [259 against 255] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. 

7 . Exactness, conciseness. 

2723 Addison Sped. No. 363. ? 22 The Story . . is drawn 
together with much Closeness and Propriety of Expression. 
*779. Johnson L, P., Blackntore Wks. III. 290 The art of 
uniting ornament with strength and ease with closeness. 
2850 L, Hunt Autobiog. iv. (2860)87 It is Pope's wit and 
closeness that are the difficult things. 

8. Niggardliness, stinginess, parsimony. 

27x3 Addison Sped. No. 264 F 2 Irus judg’d , * that while 
he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he riicmld not feel the 
Weight of it ; he improved this Thought into an Affecta- 
tion of Closeness and Covetousness. 


Cl©se ■^[narterSj, pi. [Close- a. + Quabtebs.] 
\. Naut. (See quots. = earlier Close-fights.) ■' 

1753 Hanway Trav, (2762) I. in. xlv. 210 We had provided 
close quarters and powder-chests ; so that they could not 
have taken us without an encounter. 2769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (2789), Close-quarters, certain strong barriers of 
wood stretching across a merchant-ship in several places. 
They are used as a place of retreat when a ship is boarded 
by her adversary, and are. .fitted with, .loop holes, through 
which to fire, c 2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 207. 

%. fig. Immediate contact with the foe- 
2809 Roland Fencing Introd. 29 They [marines] are more 
frequently at close quarters with the enemy than the mili- 
tary are, 1855 Philip //, i. viii. (2857) ^^37 The 

combatants were brought into close quarters. 2864 Mac- 
Dougall Mod. Warfare 241 (L.) This force . . made no at^ 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. 1883 
Daily News 29 Aug. 6/3 His cavalry are far too shy of com- 
ing to close quarters. 

tCIo'Ser^. Obs. Also 5 elosere, 6 closjer, 
6-7 elosier. [a. Anglo-F. clasere==^ 0 ¥. closure 
’'enclosed place ’ late X^.clausariaist^ Du Cange), 
f. claus-us closed, shut] 

1. An enclosed space or place ; a closet 

a 2400-50 A lexander 5250 Candace, .changid hire wedis ; 
And cam doun of hire closere. C2420 hovE Bonavent. 
Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Joseph, .made hem a closer and a' 
crachche for here beestes. 2530 Palsgr. 206/2 Closyer* 
clos, 

2 . That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barrier ; the cover of a book. [App. confused with 
Closuee, of. closure in this sense.] 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Glosere [Pynson, closure] of bokys, 
or oper lyke, clausura, cooperiorium. 1482-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks. {i844> ^^3 The byll .. is in the closer of this 
boke. 1523 Bouglas yEneis vrn. iv. 173 Hercules Bet 
doun the doseris. *529 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Parv. 80 
with a . . closer latis wyse, claihro. c 2543 W. Glebe MS. 
Addit. 4609. 409 With closer of brike toured aboute your 
gardein. 1573 1'usser H usb. ( 1 87 8) 2 F or wan t of parti tion, 
elosier, and such. 1605 TiMMEQwrrzA iii. 192 The making 
of diuers dosiers of glasses. 

Closer (klpu-zoi). Also 8 elosier. [f. Close 
zz. + -EB. Cf. OF. (T/tfrfzrr (Godefr.).] One who or 
that which closes (in various senses of the vb.). 

1621 Cotgr., Ajfermisseur, a strengthener ; compactor, 
closer. 2650 tr. Bacon’s Life <§• Death 63 Malacissation is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closers 
up. a iSai Keats Mise. Poems 217 Closer of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreams. 2885 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 3/2 Sunday 
closers [advocates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 
learn, .that on Sunday ‘the inns are empty'. 

2 . Boot-making. The workman that ‘ closes * or 
joins together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

2734 Land. Gaz. No. 6249/8 Elizabeth Pocock . . Closer of 
Shooes. 1866 Lend. Rev. 27 Oct. 459/2 Clickers, blockers, 
runners, closers. 1889 B. F. Schloss in Charity Organis. 
Rev. Ian. 7 note. Closers make the uppers of boots. 

8. Building. A stone or brick of smaller size 
than the rest, used to close or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. King closer, Queen closer: see 
quot 1876. (Sometimes ebsure, formerly elosier.) 

1703 Moxon Meclu Exerc. 261 'Tis usual to lay a Closier 
next the Header on both sides of the Wall, and, . to make the 
Wall much stronger, lay a Closure on one side, and none on 
the other. 2734 ButldeVs Did. s,y. Brick, At an upright 
Quoin in a Brick and half Wall, .it is usual to lay a Closer 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walls. 2876 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss. s.v. Closer, Closers in brickwork, are pieces 
of bricks (or bats) less or greater than half a brick, that are 
used to dose in the end of a courseof brickwork, .a quarter 
brick (or bat), .interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
bond.. is called a queen-closex. .a three-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course, .is called a ^fj«^.doser. 

Close-reef (klp«'S|rJf), n. [see Reef.] To 
reef closely, to take in all the reefs of (a sa0 or 
ship) ; orig. and chiefiy in pa. pple. Clo'se-reefed. 

1758 Naval Chron. VHI, 447 The commanding ship, .ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 2775 Dalrymple Voy. in Phil. 
Trans. LXVIII. 404 At noon, close reefed top-sails, 2795 
Naval Chron. 289 Under close-reeved topsails. 2858 in 
Merc. Mar, Mag. V. 290 We w-^ere obliged to close reef. 

Close-stool (kl^-S(St/Yl). A chamber utensil 
enclosed in a stool or box. 

2420 Wye Acc. in Rogers Agric. f Prices III. 546/2, 2 clc^e 
stoles. 2558 Lane. Wills 1 . 179 On caiwen close stole ij» vR 
2602 Shaks. A 11 s Well v. ii. 18. 2603 Florio Montaigne til 
xii. (1632) 612 A commodious ajax or easie dose-stoole. 2660 
Milton Pree Commw. 428 Chamberlains, Ushers, Grooms, 
even of the Close-stooL 2768-74 Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) 
II. 449. 2869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 620. 

b. attrih. 

2629 Inv. Hatfield Priory m. Trans. Essex ArchseoL Soc. 
New Ser, III, ir. 174, i old leather clqsestoole chaire. 2640 
Witts Recreations, By His feather with his dose-stool-hat 
did lye. 2699 Garth Dispens. v. (1700J 68 His high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. 

Closet (klp-zet), sk. Also 4-7 closett, 5-d 
-ette, 6 olaus(s)et, Sc. closat, 6-7 closset, 7 
clossett. [a. OF. closet, dim. of clos L. claustim : 
see Close and -it. In later Fr. applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in the open air.] 

1 , A room for privacy or retirement ; a private 
room ; an inner chamber; formerly often = B owes 
2, 2 b; in later use always a small room : see 4. 

2 1370 Robi. Ci^le 57 A slepe hym toke In hys closet. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts ii. 1215 In a closet for to ayyse her 
bettre. She went alone. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 80 In 
her closet die hideth herself sore sighyng. 2530 Palsgr. 
206/2 Closet for a lady to make her redy in, chamberette. 
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1586 A. Day Secreiafy ii. (1625) 103 'We doe call tlie 
most secret jplace In tlie house appropriate unto our owne 
private studies., a Closet, 1611 Bible ^oelxx, r6 Let the 
bridegroome goe forth of his chamber, and the bride out of 
her closet. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Ckas. 4 * (1851) 

133 The Queen’s garden closet at Windsor, 1713 Swift 
Frenzy J, Denny ^ While I was in my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 14 IP 3 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 

h. esp, Sneh. a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 2611 version of Matt. vi. 
^).arch. 

i6n Bible Malt vi. 6 "When thou prayest, enter into thy 
cioset {Wyclif couch, xSth c. versions chamber, 1881 Rezu 
inner chamber}. Beveridge Semt, (1729) I. 535 Re- 

tire into your closet, .and there look back upon your lives. 

1888 Abp, JBenson in Times 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can find neither space nor quiet for . . solitary closet 
prayer . . For them the retirement of the spacious lonely 
church is the ‘ closet ^ of Christ. 

c. As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; es^, in reference to mere theories as 
opposed to practical measures. i 

a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vii. jcxiv. § 15 At home or abroad, 
at their tables or in their closets, 1746 Chesterf. Leii. 
(1870) 26 The knowledge of the world is only to he ac- 
fluired in the world, and not in the Closet. 178^ Gonv. 
Morris in Sparks ^ Writ (1:832) 1 . 311 In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to their systems; hut.. such 
men as exist nowhere else. 1880 W. A. 'Wright Skaks. 
Rich. TIL Pref. 60 Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closet, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 

1889 S^eciator sfi The project .. which . . most at- 

tracts the philanthropists of the closet. 

2. The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber; a room in a 

alace used by the sovereign for private or house- 
old devotions. Obs. exc. Risi. \ Clerk of the 
Closet : see Cleek 6 c. t h>. A pew in the chapel 
of a castle occupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family, Ohs. 

CX340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 934 Chaplaynez to Jie chapeles 
chosen }?e gate, .pe lorde loutes perto, & pe lady als, In-to 
a comly closet coyntly ho entrez. 1530 Palsgr. zotj}. 
Closet, ckabelle, 1349^ Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI y i. 
(Arb.) 38 Shall any of his swome chapelins ? No. Thei bee 
of the clausset and ke^ close such matters. 1563 Act 8 
Eliz. c. 4, § I Common Prayer in Churches, Chapels, Closets 
and Oratories. 1365 Jewell Def. A/ol. (1611) 104 That 
S. Peter . . sitteth with him [the Pope] in Gonsistoij, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases. 1625 Meade in Ellis Ori£. 
Deti, 1. 315. III. 202 If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it in the 
Great Chamber. *769 Junius Lett. xii. 52 You have now a 
strength sufficient to command the closet. 1848 Macaulay 
Jipst. Eng, I. 547 James called into his closet Arnold "Yan 
Citters. .and Everard Van Dykvelt. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) II. App. 618 Dealings in the royal closet would 
he. .likely to be known to a courtier and royal chaplainu 

3 . a. A private repository of valuables or (esp. 

in later use) curiosities ; a cabinet, arek. or Obs, 
In (q. V.) this passes into b. 

[1398 Shaks. IV. i. iv. 46.3 1601 — y^ul. C, iii. il 134 
But heere’s a Parchment . .1 found it in his Closset, 'tis his 
Will. 1603 — Lear in. iii. 12 , 1 haue lock’d the Letter in 
my Closset. 1639 Ashmolb Dia-ty (1774) 326 Mr, Tradescant 
and Ms wife told me they had been long considering upon 
whom to bestow their closet of curiosities when they died. 
1680 in Somers Tracts 1 . 116 The late House of Commons 
have . . seized Closets and Writings without Information. 
1708 J. Chamberlain St, Gt Brit. 11. i. ii. (1743) 291 Silver 
coins, .still preserved in the closets of the curious. 1756-7 
KtysleVs TroiV. (1760) III. 325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc. ; a cupboard. (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

1616 SuBFL. & Markh. Country Farme 584 The Con- 
fectionarie or closet of sweet meates. i6a8 Wither 
Rentemb. i. 198 The Storehouse, and the Closset of our 
dainties. 17^9 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 209 A closet full 
of shelves . . it should therefore be called a cupboard rather 
than a closet. 

c. Skeleton in the closet (or cupboard ) : a private 
or concealed trouble in one’s house or circum- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to come into 
view : see Skeleton. 

4 . With special reference to size: Any small 
room : especially one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
Scotland, Ireland; bed-closet ^ a small bed-room. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum.y Case of Delicacy ^ The little 
room within was a damp cold closet. S768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 596 When the family is squeezed up in scanty 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 17^ P. 
Smyth tr. AldricEs Archit. (t8i8) 127 Closets are adapted 
to the larger apartments. 

1 fid' The den or lair of a wild beast. Ohs. 

1576 A. Fleming tr. Cains) Dogs, The Tumbler^ This sort 
of dogs . . doth suddenly gripe it [the beast] at the very , . 
mouth of their receptacles or closets. 

6. ^ transf. That which affords retirement like 
a private diamber, or which encloses like a 
cabinet ; a hidden or secret place, retreat, recess. 
* 1 * Closet of the heart ; the pericardium ; see also b. 

<?i4oo Desir. Troy 11929 The knightes in the closet [the 
Trojan horse] corayn out swithe. X430-X530 Myrr. our 
L^ye 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
of the maydens wombe. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. It. 221 This skiime . . is also called the litle closet 
of the heart, c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. 


51 Him, whom . . Mary’s pure closet now doth hear. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. i. 178 What Adam dreamt of when his 
Bride Game from her closet in his side, 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Selv. 147 We see them [our souls] Bound . . to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

b. fid 

X413 Lydgate Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 110 Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1577 Hanmer Anc. EccL 
Hist. 419 The grace of God resiant in the closset of his 
hreste. 1633 T. Stafford Pm. Hib. ii. (1821) 37 Enter . . 
into the Closet of your Conscience. X862 Goulbubn Pers. 
Relig. iv. (1873) 40 The Closet of the heart. 

7 . Short for f ‘ Closet of ease,’ ‘ water-closet ’ 

1662 Gerbier Princ. an A Closet of ease, 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily, t8l&jSj^ectatorxz Mar. 345/2 The stench 
from the overcrowding or from closets is almost unbearable. 

Her. An ordinary resembling the Bar (^^.-*-6), 
but of half its breadth. 

v$gz Bosseweil Armorie 12 h, A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them maie be borne in one fielde. 
1766-87 PoRNY Heraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet 
t9. A sewer. Sc. Ohs. 

[Translating L. cloaca : origin doubtful; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

1333 Bellenden Livy (1822) 70 (Jam.) He drew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkis fra the hight of the toun to 
the. .low partis thairof. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 499 
Out-throw ane closat quhair the filth did ryn Of all that place. 

10. attrih.f as a. closet-candlestick ^ -door^ etc. ; 
esp. in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as closet-chapel^ -devotion^ -medi- 
tation, -prayer^ -religion^ -vow ; or e. of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration^ -philo- 
sopher^ -politician^ -reasonery -speculation, -student, 
-study, etc. ; d, in sense 2, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e. in sense 3, closet-keeper, ^closet-draught, 
-picture ( — cabinet drawing or picture). 

1683 Land. Gaz. No. 2068/4 One *Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffers and Extinguisher. 1647 Fuller Good Tk. in 
Worse T. (1841) 130 What, several *closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Milton Etkon. xxiv. 492 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
of a *Closet'Chaplain. x69i~8 Norris Pract. Disc. 120 The 
general defect of our common *Closet.devotions. Ibid. 339 
Those great Master-pieces of his Art, those *Closet-Draughts 
of his beauty. 185X Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. 1 . 61 
None of the Desk and *Closet-helps for philological study. 
x666 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 422 Tom Cheffins. - the king's 
*closett-keeper. X762-71 H. Walpole Vertuds A need. 
Paint. {1786) II. 206 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
x8x8 B. O’Reilly Greenland S43 Sailing to the north pole 
has been long a very favourite subject tor ^closet lucubra- 
tion. 1813 W. Phillips Outl. Min. ^ Geol. (1818) loi The 
speculations of mere ^closet-philosophers. X721 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6003/3 Great choice of the finest ^Closet Pictures. 18x3 
T. Jefferson Writ. (18301 IV.247 ^Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of men. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 216 They cast off. .private Duties, as *Closet-Prayer. 
X7XX Shaftesb. Charac, {tgyf) III. 328 [Bp. J. Taylor’s 
Treatises] are in use. .as well for church-service as ^'closet- 
preparation. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia i, ii. (1783) 21 The 
*closet reasoner. 1803 Chalmers Lei. in Life (1851) I. 476 
Nature takes her own way, unmindful of the *closet specu- 
lations of theory. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 111. xxiv. § i. (1876) 
394 Not Moset students .. but men of the world and of 
Business. 1886 Q. Rev. Apr. 519 The *closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the. .world. X649 Milton 
Eikon. xxiv. 489 They knew the King, .to have suckt from 
them and their *Closetwork all his impotent principles of 
Tyrannie and Superstition. 

f U. In reference to the closet as a place of pri- 
vacy, the word was formerly almost adjectival =s 
Private, Obs. 

x6i2-s Bp. Hall ConieMpl.'Blv. (T.), There are stage-sins 
and there are closet-sins. 1637 Austen Fruit Trees ii . 1 59 
The secret and closet good works of [God's] people. 1706 
Drake to Seer. Mem. Earl Leicester ^ That these were 

not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 
manner of them. 

Closet (kl^^'zet), V. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To shut up or detain in a ‘ closet’ (see 
; prec. 1 , 2), as for private conference, or secret treaty. 

X687 Tramallier in Magd. Coil. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 166 
1 They had closeted the Dr. for about an hour. ? 1690 Con- 
1 sid. R aising Money i Our Constitution was overthrown , . by 
I closetting and corrupting Members of Parliament. 1748 
^uou.'B.Tt Rod. Rand, I. 390 She closeted her. .and gave her 
to know that she had .seen me; 1848 Macaulay Eng. 

11. 217 The king asserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the 
Catholics, on condition that the persecution of the Puritans 
might go on.^ 

b. esp. in pass., to be closeted with or together. 
XJ749 Fielding Tom Jones {xggs) HR 162 The lawyer and 
Blifil have been closeted so^ close lately. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. m.40 Very like men indeed— And with that woman 
closeted for hours I x^3 Trollope Belton Est, xxv. 304 
Captain Aylm^ and Miss Amedroz were to be closeted to- 
gether in the little back drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
S Sept i/i The Austrian Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor, 

tc. To discuss or arrange in the closet, to 
scheme in secret (to do something). Ohs, 

1624 W. Yonge Diary (Camden X848) 78 He coming out 
of Spain, they having doseted to detain him. 

fid' To shnt up in any private repository. 

^595 T. Edwards Cefkahts (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep, 
tune closet vp my deere? 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Decay 
iv, The heat Of thy great love once spread, as in an urn 
■ Doth closet up it self 


Closeted (kV'zetM), 7^/. d5. [f. prec. + -eb.] 

1 , Shut up in, or as in, a closet ; kept in a closet ; 
secret, hidden ; private, retired. 

1684 Charhock A ttrib. God (1834) I. 536 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady J, 
Mandeville (17821 1 . 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart. 1883 E, P. Roe in Harped s Mag. De^c, 51/1 
A household that, .possessed no closeted skeleton. 

2. [f. Closet Fumished with closets. 

1885 Jml. Science July 389 The Sewage of an undosetted 
town, .as that of a thoroughly dosetted town. 

Closetmg^ (kl^’zetig), vbl. sb. [f. Closet v.^ 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Closet ; spec, a 
private conference (esp. between two persons). 

1687 Ellis Corr. (1828) I. 291 Lord _Woster’s regiment is 
given to Lord Montgomery, .the cashiered Lord cries aloud 
by closeting. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. (180L) V. Ixx. 264 
[James II] had employed, .with the members of parliament 
many private conferences, which were then called closetings, 
1880 Mrs. L. B. Walford Troublesome Daughters II. xxi, 
195 All the little kindnesses, the sisterly closetings . . which 
had of late sprung up between them. 

Clo-setless, a, rare, [f. Closet sb. + -less.] 
Withont a closet. 

x883 New York Tribune 12 July, In rooms that are closet- 
less a comer can be spared. 

tClosh, sb."^ Obs. Forms: 5 eloislie, 5-6 
clossRe, cloysh-'e, 6 clashe, classbe, clais 3 i(e, 
claisshe, clayshe, 6-7 closlie, 6- closh, [a. 
Flem. and Du. klos bowl (for playing). Kilian 
has klos, globus, sphoera, klos-bane sphgeristerium, 
klos-beytel flagellum, vola, klos-poorte annulus 
sphseristerii, klossen ludere sphsera, ludere globo 
per annulum; Plantin (1573) has klos tine boule, 
klos-bane pare k bouler, klos-poorte une porte k 
bottler, anneau de fer k passer la bottle, klossen 
bouler, jotter a la bottle par travers tin anneau de 
fer. These terms still occur in Du. Dictionaries, 
though the game appears to be obs. in Holland.] 
An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the 15-1 6th c. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (1554- 
1611), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. From the 16th c. Dutch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appears that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped implement, the klos-beytel, 
through a hoop or ring, as in croquet. 

xifT] Act 17 Edw. IV, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez 
appellez Cloishe Zaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute & 
Quekeborde. 1493 — 11 Hen. VII, c. 2. § 5 Noon apprentice 
. . [shall] pley . . at the Tenys Closshe Disc Gardes Bowles. 
13x4 Fitzherb. 8oh, Tenes, Clashe, Dise, 

Gardes, Boules, or any other unlawful games. 153X Elyot 
Gov. I. xxvii, In classhe is emploied to litle strength ; in 
boulyng often times to moche, Act 33 Hen. VIII, c, 
9, § 8 Any common house, alley or place of bowlinge, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe howle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Taole, or Cardinge. XS48 Bp. Hooper 10 Commandm, 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 393 Here is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other. is8x Lam- 
barde Eiren. n, vii. (1588) 203 Every lustice of the Peace 
may . . enter into any common house or ^lace where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Closh, Cailes . . or at any 
other game prohibited, .schal he suspected to be used. ^ 1607 
Cowell InterPr.■^ Closhe is an unlawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood. X641 Termes de la. Ley 62 But there [it] is no more 
properly cald Clash . . it is now ordinarily call’d Kailes or 
Kiles. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. m. vii. 239. i86x M. 
Pattison Ess. (xSSo) 1 . 45 The younger amused themselves 
with claish or kegelspiet 

Hence f CloshL-bane [MDu. klos-bane, mod.Du. 
klos-baan bowling-green, f. baan way, road, alley, 
etc.], a green or ground for playing closh. 

xepoCartulary Hosp.St. Thomas, Southwark 
640, Brit. Mus. If. 336b), A lease . . of the tenement some- 
tyme called the ffawcon, after a tenysplay & cloishbane, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds. 

Closhi, sh.^ Also dowse, dush. (See quot.) 
1572 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxen {1627) 27 The Clowse is 
a kind of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necke 
of labouring cattle. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 92 
Now for the Closhe or Clowse, which causeth a beast to pill 
and loose the hmre from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
in wet and rainie weather. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.y» 
Clmh, Clush and swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle. 

^ The following seems to be an error : 
xgzG Did. Rust, (ed, 3), Closh or Founder, a Distemper in. 
the F eet of Cattle. So 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet, s. v. Closh, 
Closier, obs. form of Closeb. 

Closing (kliju-ziq), vbl. sb, [f. Close ».] 

1 . The action of the vb. Close, in various senses ; 
shutting; enclosing; drawing together; ending, etc. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvii. (1495) 122 Somme 
letters ben sownyd . . by closyng of the lyppes. 1330 Palsgr, 
2o6/t Closyng of a ground with hedge or pale, closture, 
XS96 Shaks. 1 Hen, IV, in. ii. 133 The closing of some 
glorious day. 1623 Markham Souldiers Accid. 16 The 
Opening and Closing either of Rankes or Fyles. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 295 The closing of the joints. X848 
Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 132 The closing of the continental ports 
against our manufactures, 
b. Also with advbs. 

1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Closture de hayes, a 
closing in with hedges. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
320, I must hasten to a closing up of this particular. 18x91 
; Wordsw. Waggoner i. 266 At closing-in of day. 
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e. spec. A coming to terms, agreement, or tinion. 
e6i4 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 4. m Faire spoken 
at the first closing. ^ 1607 Collier Subj.n. U709) 

57 Pride is so unsociable a Vice . . that there is no closing 
with it. X837 Thackeray Ravenswingit This sudden clos- 
ing with him. 

f 2 . That which closes or makes fast, a fastening. 

x^z'SSf'VCU.v Barnch vi. 17 Prestes oft kepen the dores 
with closingis [Vulg, clausuris] and lockis. 1500-25 Vergi- 
Imsiii Thoms Prose Rom. (1858; 11 . 34 Virgilius put a waye 
the closynge and reseyued the emperour into his casteli. 

1 3 . An enclosed place, an enclosure. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP, R. xvn. clii, (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. ci66s Mrs. 
Hutchinson Metn, Cot, Hutchinson 11846) 233 The foot 
should march a private way through the closings. 

4 . attrib.y as in closing-fat -step {^MilP, ; 

closing-hammer, a hammer used for closing the 
seams of iron plates. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. fy Prices III. 555/1, i closing fat, 
16/.] 1833 Regul, Instr, Cavalry i. 19 The side or closing 
step is performed from the halt in quick time. 

Closing, ppt a. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting ; drawing close together ; enclosing, etc. 

s6io Shaks. Temp. in. ni. 64 The still closing waters. *667 
Dryden Indian Emperor n. ii, Closing Skies might still 
continue bright. i8c^ W. VsMvm Knkkerh. vii. xii, The 
closing eye of the old warrior, 

b. Concluding, ending. 

X79S Southey Joan of Arc vm. 114 My closing hour of 
life. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good. 1879 M' Carthy Own Times I. 412 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. 

Hence fOlo’sin^ly ad'V.fva a closing manner, 
inclusively. Obs. 

c 1^49 Pecock Repr. i. xix. xii He theryn . . biddith in- 
cludingli and closingli al it to be doon. 

Glosser, -et, obs. if. Closure, Closet. 
tCloster. Obs. Also -tre, -tyr(e. [ad. L. 
cldstrum, var. of claustrum, whence OHG. kUster^ \ 
Ger. klosfer, MDu. clooster. Du. klooster in same i 
sense.] A cloister, monastic cell, or monastery. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 A closter |>ei bigan. 
Ibid iys Better him wer . . in clostre haf led his life, c 1425 
Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/6 P'oc clausimm^ clostyre. 1556 
Chron. Or. Friars (1852) 98 The swerde was willed to be 
borne downe in the closter. 

b. Comb. 

2536-40 Pilgr, Tale 182 in Tkynne's Animadv.^ He loked 
not as he were closter-pent. 

Closter, »tre, obs. if. Cluster. 
tClo'sterer* Obs. -Cloisterer. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27172 (Cott.) Werlds man, or clerc, or 
closterer. 

fClosulet. Obs. rare'~^. [f. L. clausula, in 
med.L. (also closula) little enclosure, closet, cell + 
-ET.] A small closet or cell. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl.vi. xi, Deep in the earth she 
fthe badger] frames her prettie cell, And into halls and 
closulets divides. 

Closiure (kl^n’s^ili). Also 5 dosser, 6 doasnre. 
[a. OF, closure that which encloses, a barrier:— L, 
clausura, f. stem claus- of claud-Pre to shut, close : 
see -ure. Sense 3 arose, partly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with Closer sb)-, although it 
might have been developed independently : cL aper- 
ture, structure, etc.] 

f 1. That which encloses, shuts in, or confines ; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. 'T. T 796 Beestes . . that breketh the 
hegge or the closure Iv.r, of the closur(e, closeure, clausure]. 
24% Caxton Faytes of A. i. xiiL 35 With <^ches and palis 
. . and wy th closures made of tymbre, 2568 Grafton Chron. 
IL 477 [They] opened the Barres and Closure. 2590 Greene 
Fr. jff<*c<?«(i63o)44 Scrowles, .Wrapt in rich closures of fine 
burnisht gold. W. Simpson llydrol. Ess. 121 An avo- 
lation of spirituous parts through all vessels and closures. 
2833 J. Holland Manuf Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 281 So 
^ to form a closure about the case. 2872 B. Taylor Faust 
h (187s) 1 . 20 The spirit world no closures fasten. 

t b. more generally : Bound, limit, circuit. Ohs. 
2594 Shaks. Rkk, III, in. iil 12 Within the guiltie Clo- 
sure of thy Walls. ^ 2613 Heywood Brazen Age ii. ii. Wks. 
2874 III. 236 Cl will] catch them [birds] in the closure of 
this wire. 1640 G. Sandys Christs Passion 54 That fatal 
Ark. .whose closure held Those two-leav'd Tables, 
f 2 . An entrenchment, fortress, fort. [So in late 
L.] Obs. 

2400-50 Alexander 4890 Vp-on he cop of J?® cliffe a 
closure he fyndis, A palais, a 2470 Tiptoft Casar:m. (1530) 
IS One fortresse or closure both for them and for his campe. 
2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 146/2 Alured. .^oing foorth of 
his closure, repaired to the campe of the Danish king, 2594 
Looking Glasse (1861) 123 Hide me in closure. 

f 8. An enclosed place. Obs. 

Cpf. 2386 in I.] 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. ii § a The 
Seid Manoirs with their . . Medowes, Pastures, Closures, 
Woodis. 25^ Manwood Lawes Forest^ xxiv. § 5 (1615) 348 h, 
Any Coppies or Closure in the Purlieu, estraitenmg the 
Kings Deere from the Forest. 2609 Bible (Douay) Aaftfc 
xUL 7 An utter closure according to the ceHes. 

f 4 . The act of enclosing, shutting up, or con- 
fining ; enclosure ; the fact or condition of being 
enclosed or shut up. Obs. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 805 Now rayle hem, and of 
closure is noo doute. 2538 Churchw. Acc. St. I>unstan\ 
Canterb., A lode of thornes for closure of the seid house. 
2593 Wyrley Armorie iii, 154 My closure I with great im- 
patience tooke. 2647 Husbandmatts Plea agst. Tithes 35 
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In the chiltern parts of Buckinghamshire and Harfordshire, 
where the Land lyes in closure. 2711 Ken Edmmtd 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 39 In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it no Crime from Closure to break loose. 

5 . The act of closing or shutting. 

2600 Holland Fray Transl. Pref. 2 Before Augustus's 
second closure thereof [i. e. of the temple of Janus]. 1676 
'Temple Let. Williamson Wks. 1731 II. 385 Before the 
Closure of this Pacquet, 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour, I ranee 
IV. 103 The closure and the re-opening of the theatre. 1855 
Bain Senses ^ Int. 1. 11.(1864) ^4 The wire must be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. 2879 Carpenter 
Ment. Phys. i. ii. 29 The closure of the fingers in grasping, 
b. Closed condition. 

1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xfiL 198 These 
straws . . distend the book from its accustomed closure. 2887 
J. Payn in Nnv York htdependent XXXIX. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure. 

t6. An agreeing upon terms, a coming to an 
arrangement with ; agreement, union, unity. Cf. 
Close v. 14. Obs. 

1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory 148 In a pure spiritual 

closure, or unity of Spirit. 2^ Cromwell Lei. Ixi. 14 Mar, 
(Carlyle), So much do I desire a closure with you. 2659 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 73 The CathoUck King . . pretended 
so much zeal to a Closure with England. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (18251 179 This, .draws the . . Soul into a closure 
and league with him. 

t 7 . The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened ; a fastening, attachment. Obs. 

1616-61 Holyday Persius 332 Claverius thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn’d with some bright gemme. 
1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 134 Lute the closures with 
potters earth. 2685 J. Cooke Marrow of Chirurg. (ed. 4) 
m. i. 166 After which, put a Closure [i. e. napkin or diaper] 
to the Woman. ^11744 Pope Let. Swift (J.), Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 

t b. Applied to the fontanels of the skull, rare. 
2569 R. Androse tr. A lexis' Seer. iv. n. 41 Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the cloasure of children. Ibid. iv. ii. 58 
Lay It vpon the closure of the pacients heade. 
t c. Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 

1612 CoTGR., Lanfeme. .also, the scutcheon or closure of 
a Tymber vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meet. 1770 Lloyd in Phil. Trans. LXI. 253 , 1 could find 
no closure of the dome. 

f d. A composition for closing the openings of 
vessels, a luting. Obs. 

2641 French Distill, i. (1651) 4 Take Loam and the white 
of an Egge, mix them into a Past. .This. , is a good closure. 

e. Building. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or corner of a wall, etc. ; also f 
Closer^ 3, q. v. for quot. 

1881 Mechanic 546 The closure at the reveal should be a 
bond closure. 

8. A bringing to a conclusion ; end, close. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 134 Make a mutuall closure of 
our house. 1616 T. Godwin Moses 4 * A aron (1655) 220 The 
feast of Pentecost which was the end and closure of their 
harvest. 1676 Row Contn. BlaiPs Auiobiog. xii. (1848) 511 
The treaty would come to a peaceable closure against that 
time. 1870 E. H. Pember Trag. Lesbos vii. 110 The 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of my suffering. 

9 . spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in 1882 the_ principle was often called 
the cldture, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. 

2883 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 1/2 What is the Closure ? The 
right of the House of Commons to say that a debate shall 
close when discussion has been exhausted. 28^ Ibid. 
10 May i/i To get through the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures. Spectator 28 May 

722/x On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
times. 

Closure, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 9.] trans. To 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker). 

i88y Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 8 Going on protesting against 
this bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 1887 
Times 30 May 9/1 Closured in the House of Commons, .the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day. 
1888 A. J. Balfour in Times 20 July 8/2 He never had any 
desire to closure this debate to-night. 

Clot (klpt), sb. Forms : 1-5 clot(t, 4-7 clotte, 
(3 elute, 3-5 dote), 3- clot. [OE. clott, clot, 
corresp. to MHG. kloz, {hlotzcs), mod.Ger. hlotz 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. hlatt- 
OTeut. *hlutto- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which few examples have come down to us from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Du. klos block, log, 
and Cleat, GHG. chloz, Ger. klosz lump, wedge, 
ball, eta ; the pre-Teut forms being '^glud-no'-, 
glud-to'-, md gloivdo- respectively. See also Clod. 

The root *ghtd-,gleud-, appears to have been a derivative 
form of glu; gleu-, * glomerare ' : cf. Clod, Clew.] 

1. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp, one 
formed by cohesion or congelation. 

a 2000 Gloss in Heuipts Zeitschr. IX 488 Massa, of dyne 
vel clottum. c 2305 Judas Iscariot 25 in B. E. P. (1862) 108 
J>e see him [Judas] hurlede vp and doun as a H]>er clot, 
1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton) 6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. xlvii. (Tollem- MS.), Clot [ed. 1495 clotte] is ordeynid of 
gaderynge of pouder in a clustre, for erjje bounde and clonge 
to gederes is a clot <2x400 Pistel Susan iii (Cott MS.) 
The columbyne, [ye caraway in clottys ]?ey deue. 2577 
Harrison England it. xxiii. (1877) t 35® The embers, .con- 
gealed into clots of hard stone. 1598 Stow Surv. (1754) 1 . 1. 
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vi,-3x/r Clots of gold. 2679 Plot Staffordsh.{jh%C) 120 Marie 
. . fetcht ou t of the ground in dots or lumps. 272a tr. Pomets 
Hist. Dmigs I. 189 Assa-Fmtida is a gum in great yellow 
Clots. 185s Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 275 Crumbled like a 
clot of dust in his hands. ^ 2887 Hall Caine Deemster xxv, 
161 A great clot of soil might give way above - .him. 

2 . A semi-solid lump formed of coagulated or 
curdled liquid, or of melted material. 

[2365 Durk. Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 39 Ardebant dotes 
olei unde malus odor exiet] 1536 Pilgr, P erf. (W. de W. 
1531) 206 Whiche threwe. .clottes of myre at nym. a 2626 
Bacon (J.), The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into dots, as if it began to poch. 1834 J. Forbes 
Laennec's Dis. Chest 63 He expectorated an immense clot 
of mucus. 2853 Soyer Paniroph. 172 The dots which, 
form . . constitute the finest and most delicate butter, 

b. Spec, of blood. 

1611 CoTGR., Grttmeau de sang, a dot, or clutter of con- 
gealed bloud. 1676 R. Surgery (J.), A clot of 

grumous blood. 2829 Hood Bug. A ram xviii, For every 
dot a burning spot Was scorching m my brain. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 701 They filled a bowl of wine and cast in 
a dot of blood for each of them. 

c. Hence The clot: that part of blood which 
turns solid, and separates from the serum or per- 
manently liquid part 

i8o3 a. Duncan Annals Med. I. Lustr. 11. 113 When the 
blood . . has given out all the serum . . the coagulated mass 
which swims in the middle, is known by the name of the Clot. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 15 That this * buffy coat ’ is 
due to the fact that the blood-corpuscles subside in the 
liquor sanguinis during coagulation, leaving the upper 
portion of the clot colourless. 1881 Mivart Cat 194 Some- 
times the dot is of a lighter colour. 

1 3 . A hardened lump of earth. In this sense still 
dialectal ; in the literary language Clod has taken 
its place. Obs. a. with clay, earth, etc., expressed. 

<22300 Cursor M. 24026 (Cott.) O dai }>Ri kest at him j>e 
dote [v.r. clot, clott. clotte]. 1413 Lydg. Pi/gr. Sowle i. 
iv. (1859) s A dote of black erthe. 2535 Coverdale Job 
xxviii. 6 Where y® clottes of the earth are golde. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul i. in. Ixiv, He wox like earthly dot. 

b. without qualification : = Clod. 

C1325 E. E.Allit. P. A, 836 Al-k^ cure corses in clottez 
clynge. ? c 1475 Hunt. Hare 91 Then euery man had a 
mall, Syche as thei betyn dottys withall. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 15 This harrowe is good to breake the greatte 
clottes. 2570 Levins Manip. 176/23 A clot, gleba. 2642 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 207 Clottes from the faugh field. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. iv. § 5 (1681) 45 It must be 
finely harrowed,^ and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, etc. picked 
away, 2876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland. Yorksh., Ft. 
W. Line., Leicestersfu, Berkshire, /. of Wight. 2876 Mid 
Yorksh. Gloss., ‘ As cold as a dot.' 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Clot, a clod of earth. .(‘ dot of blood * not used), 

c. as collective singular, or as name of the 
substance : Cloddy earth or clay. 

cx^SE. E.Allit. P.A. 320 py corse in dot mot calder 
kCUeue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvx. (1495* 568 
Saphire stones the place thereof and clott X.glebae^ therof is 
gold. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 60 Dead and 
cladde with dot of clay. 

d. A clod with the grass on it ; a sod. 

2460 Medulla Gram, in Fromp. Parv. 83 Gleba est durus 
cespes cum herba, an harde klotte. xe^^ Catk. Angl. 68 A 
Clotte, cespis. 1881 Leicestersh, Gloss., Clot, a clod, a sod, 
4 . jdg. A dull fellow, a Clod, Still dial. 

2633 B. Tonson Magn. Lady i. i, Feats of fine under- 
standing To abuse clots and downs with. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Clot, a clumsy fellow. 

1 6. A hill, or ? mound. Obs. rare, 
c 1335 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 788 pe hyl of Syon j?at semly clot. 
T 8. ? The stump of a tree or plant Obs. rare. 
W7 F* Googe Heresbach’s Husb.ii. (2586) 53 Some of the 
Leaie some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both, 

7. Comb. Clot-bird, -pate, -poll. Also clot- 
bead (iA«/.) a* Clot-pate; clot-cold zC]. 

2878 Cumbrld, Gloss., Clot-heed, a stupid person. *888 
Sheffield Gloss. 45 A dead man is said to be clot-cold. 
Clot (kl^^), V. Forms ; 5-6 clott(0, (6 clutt), 
6- clot. [f. Clot .f^.i] 

1 . trans. To free (lands) from clods ; absol. to 
crush clods. Still dial. Cf. Clod v. 

<2x500 Orius Voc. in Promp. Parv. 83 Occo, glebasfran- 
gere, to clotte {Promp. Part>. MS. K c 1490 has cloddyn], 
1483 Caih. Angl. 68 To Clotte, occare. 2549 Latimer 
Serm. Plough Wks. I. 57 The ploughman . . tilleth his land 
..harroweth it, and dotteth it. 1620 Markham Aatnm 
ATawA (1649) 3S Harrow it againe, dot it, smooth it. 1623 
AUkorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd 44 To 37 
women, 2 daies a piece, clotting the meddowes 00 18 06, 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, to break up the clods after 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2 . infr. To form (itself) into clots, lumps, or 
congealed masses. Cf. Clod v. 3 . 

2530 Palsgh. 488/1 This yertbe dotteth so faste that it 
muste be broken. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 21® 
The snow doth weary her and dot upon her hinder feet, 
2737 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Brewing, Boiling hot liquor 
.. will make the malt dot and cake together. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting together into hard knobs. 

3 . Of fluids, as blood, cream, gravy : To coagu- 
late, curdle, run into clots. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Engruntecer, to dot, to quar 
like cold blood. 2676 Halley m Rigaud Corr. Set. Men 
(1841) 1 , 243 That sort of ink I find, .very apt to clot in the 
pen. 1802 Southey Thalaba n. xvi, The blood not yet had 
clotted on his wound. 2886 Mehalah 328 Bid her come at 
once before the gravy clots. 

4 . trans. To cause to cohere in clots ; to mat with 
sticky matter ; to cover with dots of dirt, eta 
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1697 Ciess D'Aune^s Trav, \t'jo 6 ) 35 His Hair was all 
clotted together. 3:767 Ess, irj Ann. Meg, 182/2 Clotting 
his white hairs with dxft. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 77 
The blood from his wounded ear clotted the fingers of 
the robber. 18^ Dickens Mni. Fr. i. xiv, A new blast 
storming at it, and clotting the wet hair. 

6. iw/r. * To become gross ’ (J.), 

^, diaL (See quot.) 

1878 Cumirld, Gloss.^ Cloi^ to throw clods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t' lasses wid apples. 

7 . (See quot) Gf. Clat. 

■ [1847-78 HalLiwell Coitxlatihig^ spreading manure on 
the fields.) 1881 JLeicesiersk. Gloss., Clot, to scatter manure 
left by animals on grazing land. Cloiiingfork, a fork for 
Scattering manure left on grazing land. 

Clot : see Clout j<5. 8. 

, t Clot-lsird. Obs. [f. Clot, clod + Bibd.] A 
species of bird frequenting fallow-land ; the Wheat- 
ear {Saxicola cenantke) ; called also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and F allow-smiter. (Erroneously applied 
by some to the Hawfinch, Coccoikrausies vulgaris.'] 

: ? 1544, Turner A^mm H ist. 44 Euajfd?, Coeruleo, a clotburd, 
a smatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. Baret Alv, C 680 
GIdtbirde, a birde that appeareth not in winter; a smatch ; 
an arling, ceendeo.^ 1618 Latham afM Bk. Falconry (1633J 
14.^ The Clot bird in the fallow fields, .is a very fat and a 
dainty bird much like vnto the Martine. 1655 Moufet 8 t 
Benm. UealtKs Impr. (1746) 185 Coccoikrausies. . The Clot- 
bird, called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon Cherries, and 
Cherry-kernels. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Clot-bird, .a 
name by which the common oenanthe is called in many 
parts of England. 

• Clot-bur (kV'tib^i) . Also dote-, dott-. [f. 
Glotb Bub ; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, z^ vx bonjire^ The Burdock or ^ great 
dote Arctium Lafpa. f Lesser Clot-bur (pbs.)j 
HiiQ Bnr-wQed, Xantkium Sirumarium. 

1348 Turner Hames of Herbes (1881) 81 Xantbium is 
called in english Dichebur or Clotbur. 1578 Lyte Bodoem 

I. viii. 14 There be two sortes of Clotte Burres in this Coun- 
trey ; the one is the great Burre, and the other y® lesser 
Burre. Ibid. i. viii, 15 The lesser Clote Burre is called, .in 
English Diche Burre and lowse Burre. Jhid. in. x. 328 
Great broade leaves, .lyke to the leaves of Clot Burre. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 227 The great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Arcion. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health Improv. (1746) 
313 Biir-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur), .eaten like a young 
green Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 Oztell Male- 
lais ii.xn. II. 124 Glotburs. .which he cast upon the gowns 
andcaps of honest people. 1776 Withering Brit. PI. (1796) 

II. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr, 

Clote (klM), Forms ; i dfite, 3- dote, (4-5 

dpote), 7 doa.t, 7”9 dots, (duts, dowts). 
[OE. cldie OTeut. type ^klaitbn- : indicating a 
pre-Teut. root '^gleid- {glid-, gloid-)^ prob. related 
to the simpler glei- to stick (see Clay). 

■ Of other names for this and similar plants, Clete (? 

klaitpn) Clite (?:— ^-/.'/-or klit-) evidently belong to 

the same root ; but CLithe, and its family (root ‘V/l/-) and 
Ger. kh'tte with its allies (root *glet-) are not connected, at 
least directly, though like tfZtWand its cognates {root * glihh) 
all may be ultimately based on the simpfer *glei-, gli-.\ 

1 . The Burdock {Arctium Lappa) \ also the 
prickly balls or burs which it bears, 

. <2700 Epinal Gl. 144 Bliium clatae {Erf & Corpus 
date; Leiden Gl. 45 Lappa chxol. czooo Sax. Leechd. 
II. 56 Bisceop wyrt .. & clatan, wyl on ealaS. cxz 6 $ 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 537 Lappa, bardane, clote. 138a 
Wyclif Hosea x, 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
auters of hem. Situm. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 

Bardana, clote, gert burr. *3^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvjLL xciii. (Tollem. MS.>, *Lappa.\ J?e dote [1533 dete] 
. . haj? . . knottes with cr okid prikkes }ja.t ofte deue]> to mannis 
clones, a AlphitaiPsxieicA. Oxon.) 20 cuius fructus 
uocatur, Burre. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Bar- 
done, the herb - .Cloates that beareth the greene Burre. 

*380 Puttenham in Nichols Progress Q. EUz. III. 479 
Clinginge as fast as little dotes Or burres uppon younge 
children’s cotes. 16x1 Cotgr., Lampourde, the cloat, or 
great Burre. 1691 Ray N. C. Words, Gluts, clots, peta- 
sites; rather hurrdock. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lii. 
(1737) 214 Lousebur, Clote. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. 
(Morell) II, Persolata, a burdock, the herb clots, that beareth 
the greatest bur. xSao-aS Wilbraham Gloss. Chesh., Clots 
or clouts, burrs or burdock. 

2 . Applied to other plants either from some 
resemblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take: among these are Clivers {Galium Aparine), 
the Bur-weed {Xanthhim Strumarium), the Colts- 
foot and Butter-bur {Tussilago fatfara and Peta- 
sites) I the Yellow Water Lily {Nuphar lutea), 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England., 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 122 CJenim doccan oS 5 e clatan jja 
}>t swimman wolde. Ibid. 1 . 306 J>a man eac o]?nim naman 
date nemne '5 . . ys stiS on leafon, & beo hafa '5 greatne 
stelan, & hwite blostinan, & heo hafaS heard saed & sine- 
wealt. ^ a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43^ Ungula 
cabalUna est duplex, videlicet terrestris, .et aqnatica cujus 
flos dicitur nenufar. Ungula cahallina cawpestris i. clote. 
XST® Mascal Govt. Cattle 222 (Br. & Holl.) Water-clot .. 
which hath a broad leaf on the water, c x6io Fletcher 
Faiikf. Skepk. n. i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gram. ^ Gloss. 48 Clote, the 
yellow water-lily. 

3 . attrid). and Comb., as clote-leaf -ridden. See 
also Clot-bue, Clot-weed. 

^ c 1386 CHAUcp Chan. Yem. Prol. ^ T. 24 A Clote leef he 
hadde vnder his hood flfor swoot, and for to kepe his heed 
from heete. X864 Barnes in Mactn. Mag. Oct. 478 On 
where the clote-ridden river do flow, 


Clote; obs. form of Clot, Clout. 

Clote (? read clete), obs. fonn of Cleat sh, 
CloteT, obs. form of Clotter. 

Clotll (kl^])), sb. Forms: 1 cl&IS, 1-4 clap, 3 
clots, 4 clop, 4- cloth, (4 clopt, 4-5 elope, 
cloop, clooth, 5 cloip, 4~7 clothe, 6-8 cloath). 
North. 3-5 elath, 4-5 klath, clathe ; Sc. 5-6 
clayth, -t, 5~ elaith. Also 4 cleth. [OE. cldp, 
corresp. to OFr. kldth, kldd, kUth (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. kldtk, NFris. kldid, WFris. klaed, EFris. 
kUd, Wangaroog. kUf) ; MDu. elect, pL cldde, Du. 
and LG. kleed {hUd), MHG. kldt (kleides), Ger. 
kleid. Unknown in OS., OHG., and Gothic ; its 
general diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the 12th c. 
The ON. form hlosd'z (whence Norw. and Da. hlxde, 
Sw. kldde) does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer. (which would require hleit^ in ON.) ; 
its history is obscure. Beside OE. cldp, which was 
the source alike of midi, and south, cloth, clothes, 
and north, clath, elaith, pL clathis, claise, a form 
c/45 is recorded once (see i below); if genuine 
(which is doubtful), this may be the source of the 
north. ME. cleth, clethis, clese, which have other- 
wise been referred to a Norse origin. 

The original pi. clddas, is directly represented by 
the existing Clothes, q. v. ; this (kld“« 2 yz) is now 
restricted to the sense 'garments’; for other senses, 
cloths has gradually come into use since ^1600, 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths belongs to the 19th c., deaths being a pre- 
valent spelling of both in the i8th c. The pro- 
nunciation of cloths varies : northeraers generally 
say klpjjs, or kl^ps ; Londoners usually klplSz, esp. 
in senses 1-8, though some reduce it to -klpps in 
combination, as in table-cloths, neck-cloths ; many 
would saykVjjs, or kl^ps, meaning * kinds of cloth * 
(see II). 

The etymology and even the primary sense of OTeut. ‘^klapp- 
are uncertain. The former is prob. to be sought in the Teut. 
vb. stem klL, klai-, to stick (Clay, Clean, Cleam), but 
whether the name was applied to cloth as a substance felted 
or made to stick together, or to a cloth as a thing to he 
attached or made to clink to the body, is doubtful. The 
earliest known uses of OE. cldp are not for the material 
(a sense hardly evidenced in OE.), but for *a cloth’ as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the body ; from this primitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully developed ‘clothes’ or garments, and on the 
other to the material of which all such articles are composed.] 
I. W itb a in sing. Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 
L A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding rotmd, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drying, wiping, or other purpose; a 
swaddling or winding cloth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. =^'L. pannus. 

[a 800: seeb.] <7890 K. i®LFRED Bxda iii. xi. (Bosw.), 
Heo ha mol dan on claSe bewand Unligatam panno], a 1000 
Christ (Gr.) 725 He in binne waes in cildes biw claSum 
biwunden. c iO|Oo Sax. Leechd, II. 274 Awring }>urh cla|?. 
Ibi 4 . 11 . 260 Do oh claeK c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 40 
Hi} namon haelendes lichaman and bewundon bine 
mid linenum claSe. ^■1205 Lay. 17690 Ane cule of ane 
blake cla 3 e. 1297 R* Glouc (1724) 7 Yt wolde a rere And 
here vp grete clones, a 1300 Cursor M. x 6 'j 6 j'r 92 dotbe 
hat in he t^ple was, In middes it clef in twoo. c 1340 Ibid. 
X5299 (Trim) Crist, .wesshe alle her feet bidene And wih his 
cloop aftirward wipud hem ful dene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
DeP. R, XVI. L (1495) 552 On a whyte clothe. exjpooDestr. 
Troy 6204 A chariot full choise . . couert with a cloth all of 
dene gold. 1320 R. Elyot in T. Elyot Gov. (1883) App. I. 
312, I will that John Mychell . . have a gowne cloth. 1330 
PalSgr. 206/1 Clothe to put on a Yiexex:, poille. 1593 SnAits. 
3 Hen, V/,1, iv. 157 This Cloth thou dipd’st in blood of my 
sweet Boy. X614 Markham Cheap Hush, 1. i. (1668) 5 Rub 
all bis b^y and legsuver with dry cloatbs. 1672 Compl. 
Gunner i. ix, 12 Pour it [the Lixivium] into wooden Vessels 
that are broad and cover them over with cloatbs. 1810 
Southey Kek. xv. 10 The cloth which girt his loins, jc^x 
Lane Arab. His. I. 122 Having a cloth round the waist. 
1887 Daily ' News 30 Apr. 5/3 To give a cloth as a present 
is a very common thing in India. Mod. Bring a cloth to 
wipe it up. Ricks protected by waterproof doths. 

b. With attribute expressing purpose : as altar- 
harm-, board- ^ holt-, bolting-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, etc. See these words. 

To this, head belong the earliest recorded ex- 
amples of the word, among which are OE. cild- 
cldd child-cloth, swaddling cloth., fly hteclad patch. 
.aBoo Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 491 (= patch) 

flycticlaS. — 623 Cunae, cildclaSas. rxooo JElfric Gl. 
(wr.-W. 124/30) Cune, cildcIaSes. — 127/2 MaPpula 
bearmclaS. 

2. spec. = Table-cloth : a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is ‘laid’ for 
a, meal.'".' ' 

cx’^oa Beket Hi leide hord and spradde cloth. 1373 
Barbour Bruce v, 388 [Douglas] fond the met all reddy 
gra,thit Vith burdis set and clathis laid, e 1400 Ywaine ^ 
Gaau. 758 A dene klath, and brede tharone. X552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer,Cotnmu»ion, The Table hauyng at the Communion 
tyme a fa3rre white lynnen clothe vpon it 1630 R. Stapyl- 
TON Siradd s Low C. Warres i . 6 When the Cloth was taken 
away after dtimer. X672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. Consc. 3 My 
Wife was laying .the cloth. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 29 


Laid the doth, c 1830 A rah. Nts. (Rtldg.) 482 Supper^as 
ready, and the cloth was spread. 1870 E. Peacock A 
Skirl, III. 161 Soon after the doth was drawn. 

3 . A sail {obsi). b. The sails of a ship collec- 
tively; ‘canvas’. 

CX2ZS E. E. Alia. P. C. los Gederen to gyde ropes, 
he grete dob falles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9531 Fyve hundnth 
. .shippes [were] Consumet full cleane, clothes & other. X65X 
S. Sheppard Epigr. n. xix. 27 Make all the doth you can, 
haste, haste away. The Pirate will o’retake you if you stay. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. iv. 10 Our best advice was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little cloth as might be 
. . We clapt on all our doth. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 
S.V., When a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
cloth. 

c. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is composed. 

X674 T. Miller Modellist (1676) 4 You are to place your 
middle doth first in a top-sail. X769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) Kkb, The edges of the doths, or pieceSj of which a 
sail is composed, are generally sewed together with a double 
seam. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) xo.A^ cloth, a whole 
strip of canvas ; eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. 

a. in combination applied to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a ship, as Mast-, Quaeter-, 
Waist-cloth, etc. 

e. To shake {have) a cloth in the wind : to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver ; fig. to 
be ragged in clothing ; to be slightly intoxicated 
(cf. ‘to be three sheets in the wind’), slang. ^ 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, I found all my family well 
and hearty ; but they all shook a doth in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xliii, As the 
seamen say, they all had got a cloth in the wind — -the cap- 
tain two or three. 

4i. Cloth of estate, state \ a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Lmtrel 484 Under a glorious cloth of 
astate. 1340 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 10 No person (except 
only the Kings children) shal at any time hereafter . . pre- 
sume, to sit or haue place at any side of the cloth of estate 
in the Parliament chamber. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Lmv C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 
place, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. xvL 405 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his privy chamber, under a doth of estate. 

f 6. Painted cloth : a hanging for a room painted 
or worked with figures, mottoes or texts ; tapestry. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary (1870) 298 The chamber . . that the 
madde man is in, let there be no paynted clothes. 1596 
Shaks. I Heft. IV, IV. ii. 28 Slaues as ragged as Lazarus in 
the painted Cloth. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. v. x. 47 Set this in 
your painted cloathes. x6ii Gotgr. s.v. Tapis, As deafe as 
an Image in a painted cloth. 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 17X 
That Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
fesse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nine 
Worthies. 

1 6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted. 

1^3 Dryden tr. Dufresnof s Art Paint. Pref., This idea, 
which we may call the goddess of painting and of sculpture, 
descends upon the maihle and the doth, and becomes the 
original of these arts. 1763-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 252 A portrait^^ainter . . his price was 
but five guineas for f cloth. 1825 Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 
1198 One of the front show-doths [of a booth at a fair] re- 
presented one of the fights. 

7. Theat. The Curtain which separates the audi- 
torium from the stage. 

x88x P. Fitzgerald World Behind the Scenes 34 Under 
the old S3rstem, where a simple ‘cloth ’quietly glided down, 
this impression was not left. 1887 Pall Mall G.xx Jan. 2/2 
We can take our ‘ cloths ’ right up, instead of having to roll 
them. 

1 8. A definite quantity or length of woven 
fabric; a ‘ piece’. Obs. 

xeE9 Nousek. Ord. X05 For the Chamberlayne, heddh 
officers, knyghtes & ladyes .. iii clothes; price the clothe 
viii/. 1483 Act X Rich. I II, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth.. shall .. hold and conteyn in leenght 
xxiiij yerdes. .every half Cloth of the seid hole Cloth. .hoTde 
and conteyne xij yerdis in leynght. 1538 in Strype Aire/. 
Mem. 1 . A^i). Ixxxix. 248, I was wont to sel for most part 
every yere iiij or v hundred clothes to strangers, .as yet. .1 
have sold but xxij clothes, a 16x8 Raleigh Rem. ( j66i) 192 
There hath been. . transported, .about 50000 cloatbs, count- 
ing three Kersies to a cloath. 164X W. Hakewill Libert. 
Subj. 93 A sack of Wool did commonly make foure short 
clothes. 1660 T. WiLLSFORD Commerce 1. 1. 10 Admit 

IS Clothes or Pieces were sold for 340/. 1731 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6004/3 Two Tentors . . the one for two Cloths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 

II. As a material : Without a in sing, (except 
when meaning ‘a kind of cloth in which sense 
* cloths ’ occurs in pi.). 

9. A name given, in the most general sense, to 
every pliant fabric woven, felted, or otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mineral) filament, as of wool, hair, silk, the fibres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun glass, wircy 
etc. But when used without qualification or con- 
textual specification, usually understood to mean 
a woollen fabric such as is used for wearing ap- 
pareL Here again, it is sometimes specifically 
applied to a plain-wove woollen fabric, as dis- 
tinguished from a twill. 

To this most specific sense belong the terms Broad-cloth 
and Narrow-cloth, q.v., the ordinary black-cloth used for 
‘ dress * clothes, clerical attire, etc., and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other ‘ cloth’, of uniforms and liveries. 
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CLOTHE. 


CLOTH. 

•i [Early quots. doubtful: sooo is prob. sense i ; ’<? 1175 may 
be sense 1.1,3 . ■ , ■ 

ic 1000 A^s. Gos^. Matt. ix. 16 Ne deb witodlice nan man 
niwes claoes scyp on eald reaf. <71175 Lamb, Bom. 53 
Monie of |>as wimmen. .clabeS Heom mid jeoluwe clajje bet 
is bes deofles helfter.] c 1325 E. M. A Hit. P. B. 1742 Frokkes 
of fyn dob. ^377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 444 Cloth bat 
Cometh fro b® weuyng is nougt comly to were, Tyl it is 
fulled, etc. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570’ G. iv/3 Englande 
hath doth. Burdens hath store of wine. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Catech. 89 a, Ane tailyeour can nocht mak ane garment 
hot of dayth. 1568 Graeton Chron, II. 692 He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, had it of silke or 
cloth. iss^ Shaks. Hen. F, ii. iv, 48 Like a Miser spoyle 
his Coat, with .scanting A little Cloth. 1635 Sanderson 
Serm. 446 Cloath and leather. 1663 Pepvs Diary 22 Sept. 
My present care is. .a new black cloth suit, and coate 
and cloake. 1:705 Land. Gaz. No. 4095/2 Coarse Yorkshire- 
Gloth. .proper for Gloathing Soldiers, and the poorer sort 
of People. 1833 Ht. M.AXtrm.m Panderput <5* .5'. ii. 35 
There would always be blue doth in the market. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits^ Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 A dye 
which is more lasting than the doth. 1864 Derby Mercury 
7 Dec., The outer shell of the cofllin was of oak, covered 
with black cloth. Mod. A doth coat and Tweed trousers, 
b. with qualification, or contextual specification. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv, No clothe .. wrought 
out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or damaske. 
1:582 Middlesex County Rec. I. 130 A piece of linen doth 
called ‘a biggen'. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 140 
Paulus Venetus. .affirms that in some parts ofTartarie, there 
Were Mines of Iron whose filaments were weaved into in- 
combustible cloth. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Improv. 52 Three 
hundred weight of B'lax . .will make four hundred Ells of Cloth. 
1712 Arbothnot John Bull (1755) 32 A surtout of oiled 
cloth. 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v., There are Woollen, 
Linnen, ana other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc., there are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver. *765 Act $ Geo, III {title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. NiCHOL.soN_yir;‘^/. Hat. Philos. 11. 412 {title) On the Art 
of covering Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, a.s a 
Substitute for Horn. 1833 Ht, Martineau Vanderpui Sf 
S. iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, and woollen cloths were disposed of. 
®%3 Penny Cpcl. 1. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence, bound in doth. 18^ Treas. Bot. 172 The natives., 
manufacture from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth. 
1:875 Ure Diet. Art 1. 255 A prize for the improvement of 
a.sbestos doth. Ibid. I. 421 The bookbinders doth now 
so extensively used, is a cotton fabric. Ibid. HI. 120 The 
manufacture of doth from flaxen material. 

- C. In various phrasal combinations : Clalh of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wires or strips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool ; 
also applied to gilded cloth ; doth of silver^ a 
cloth similarly woven with silver. Anm'ican doth., 
a flexible enamelled cloth resembling leather, itsed 
for covering chairs, etc. 

Also cloth ^ Arras, Baudekin or bodkin. Lake, Pleas- 
ANCE, Ravnes, Tars, etc. ; and Broadcloth, Carecloth, 
Cerecloth, Haircloth, Oilcloth, Sackcloth, etc., q.v, 
<7x386 Chaucer Knts. T. The lystes , . Hanged with 
dooth of gold and nat with sarge. 1530 Palsgr. 206/1 
Clothe of sylver, drap dargeni. 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 
732 King Edward and foure other were appareled in doth 
of Golde. x6ix Bible 2 Mac. v. 2 There were seene horse- 
men running in the aire, in doth of golde. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr, 12 Costly cioth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
*879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. County 144 The doth-of- 

f old thrown over it by the buttercups. 1881 Truth 19 
lay 686/1 The train. .was covered witn hand- wrought em- 
broidety, the material being cloth of silver. Mod. Chairs 
covered with leather or American doth. 

10 . Phrases. To cut the coat according to the cloth : 
to adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one% means (see Cut)- t The doth is all 
of another hue ; the case is totally^ different, f To 
bring to doth : to accomplidi, finish. And other 
proverl)ial expressions. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 42 We ben bigilid alle wib cure 
lyst. pe cloob is al ofanothirhew. 1562 J. Heywood/'zvw. 
^ Eptgr, (1867) 16, 1 shall Cut my cote after my cloth. Ibid. 
76 It IS a bad clothe that will take no colour. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. T. Argt. of 6th Hist,, The King. .Began to love, who 
for he was a King, By little sute this match, to doth did 
bring. 1639 Fuller Hist. Holy Warre (1647) 177 This 
rent (not in the seam but whole doth) betwixt these Churches 
was no mean hindrance to the Holy warre. 1883 C. Readb 
Many a Slip in HarpePs Mag, Dec. 134/2 We can all cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 

III. As wearing apparel. [OE. had plural 
clMasv see Clothes.] ■. 

1 11 . colUct. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 
(fto plural.') Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 37 Gif he ne mei don elmesse of cla!ie 
ne of mete, c 1200 Ormin 3208 Hiss dab wass off ollfenntess 
hasr. <2x225 Ancr. R. 192 Uor ge ne beucheS nowiht of 
mete, ne of cloS. <71380 Wychf Serm. Sel, Wks, L‘ 37 Sib 
lyf is more ban mete and mannis bodi more ban doib* c 1449 
Pecock Repr. m. v. 303 Mete and drinke, nous and dooth. 
15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C. v/i, I ask . . onely doth and 
foode. i533GAui?fc^if IVay {iSBy)x4 Meit and claith and oder 
neidful thingis. 1563 Ho7mlies ii. Rogat. Week in. (1859) 
493 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, physicians, 
comfort ; he shall be all things to us. 1574 Wills ^ Inv. 
H. C. (183s) 403 The said Mighall shall fynde my syster 
Elsabethe mete drynk and clothe. <7 1620 Convert Soule in 
Farris S. P. Jos. I (1848) 90 My food and cloth are roost 
divine. x8i6 Scott Antig. xi. Gentle folks, .hae, .fire and 
fending, and meat and daith. 

tl 2 . A (single) garment, robe, coat (=«Ger, ein 
kleid, Du. een kleed). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4217 Of him [Joseph] has beistes made 
bair prai ; bis es his dath, b^t es well sene. Ibid, 16201 A 


purprin cla.th [v.r. deth] bal on him kest, And gain to pi- 
late broght. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1328 Dido, A doth 
he lafte. .Whan he from Dido stal. 1388 Wyclif Ps. ci. 27 
[di. 26] Alle schulen wexe eelde as a clooth [1382 clothing, 
Vulg vestimentumk 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xi. 193 The 
catel bat crist hadde bre dobes hit were. 

(Senses 13-15 are also closely related to sense 9.) 
-flS. The distinctive clothing worn by the ser- 
vants or retainers of a master, or by members of 
the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also fig. 

1598 Florio Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer . . to weare your 
Honors cloth. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vows iii. § 21 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not their Master, that 
never did good chare in his service. 1617 Assheton Jrnl. 
(1848) 8 To weore his clothe and attend him . . at ye Kings 
comming. 1740 Life Mrs, Davies in Defoe's Wks. (1840) 
265 I told him the action, .made him unworthy of the king's 
doth. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxii. (18651 ^ reverence 

. . these almost clergy imps [little sweeps] who sport their 
doth without assumption. 

14. Hence : One’s profession (as marked by a 
professional garb) ; cf. Coat. 

1634 Sanderson .SVzvw. II, 289 Objecting to you [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us [ministry] our cloath : ‘ A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, to do thus or thus V As if 
any Christian man, of what place, or of what cloath soever, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well 1716 Addison 
Drum7ner ni. vi. (Hoppe), Gentlemen of our doth [men- 
servants]. 1857 Parry Mem. A dm. Parry <^1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our doth [a naval officer]. 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clergyman 
or minister of religion. 

1634 [see prec.]. cx68s Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Con/. 
Wks. 1705 II. 57 Neither you, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain that point upon me. 1705 Hickeringill 
cr. ri. viii. 80 My Affection to the Black-Coats of mine own 
Cloth. 1772 Mackenzie Maji World i. viii. (1823) 428 
Annesly’s doth protected him from this last inconvenience. 
1787 G. Gambado Acad,Horsem.{iBog) 12 note, An honour 
to his cloth — is applied to many a dmnken Parson ; and I 
do not see why. 1833 Marry at P. Simple i, Like all ortho- 
dox divines, he was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment 
permitted to his doth. 1869^ Parkman Disc. Gt. West x. 
(18^) 128 Out of respect for his doth. 

lo. The cloth (colloq.) : the clerical profession ; 
the clergy ; the office of a clergyman. 

1701 Swift Mrs. Harris's Peiitiott, You know, I honour 
the doth; I design to be a parson's wife. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxxi, What did I do but get . . a true priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxvii. (D.), I don’t care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neigkb. xiii. (1878) zgz ThzX execrable word cloth 
— used for the office of a clergyman, 
b. used of other professions. 

1749 Fielding Tom Sones ix. vi. CD.), I did not mean to 
abuse the cloth [the military profession]. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiv. xliii, I maintain that that 'ere song’s personal to 
the cloth. .1 demand the name o’ that coachman. 

10 . transf. Covering, skin, ‘coating, coat’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. xlii. (14951 159 Theguttes 
ben clothed in tweynefull subtyl clothes, .and that is nedfull 
for yf the one were greuyd the other clothe maye helpe. 
1666 Diary 2 Nov., I also did buy some apples and 

orkc by the same token, the butcher commended it as the 
est in England for cloath and colour. 

I*V. A drib, and Comb. 

17. attrih. or as adj. Made of cloth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth; connected with cloth and its mann- 
facture. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

159a Greene Upst, Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 222 They 
were a plaine paire of Cloth-breeches. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 51 Acloth-cloakewas lighter for summer. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 514 Serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shmloons, or any other drapery stufe. 1831 G. 
Porter Manuf. 224 The woven cloth . . wound on the 
cloth roll. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 552/2 This . . process 
in the cloth manufacture. 1851 Mayhew Land. Lfiour I. 
369 The black suits . . are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. 11. xiv. (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorkshire cloth- 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Times 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone, .are always sent abroad to be cut up to make' caps. 
1882 Beck Drapers Diet. s. v.. This fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place in which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair. 1888 A. J. Balfour in Times 2 Oct. 
10/5 If you think that the cloth coat ought to be treated 
differently from the frieze coat. 

18. Genoral comb. : a. attributive (and obj. 
genit.), as cloth-cutter, factor, -mercer, -press, 
pres ser, -stretcher, -teaseler, -web, etc. \ cloth-crop- 
ping, -cutting, -drying, -folding, -smoothing, etc. ; 
b. instramental, as clotEcovered, -cut adjs. 

1773 Genii. Mag. 'EXFlX. 2.99 The cloth-cut velvet. 1831 
Carlyle (1858) 40 Shall we trernble before cloth- 

webs and cobwebs? 1839 — Chartism yui. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping. 
1851 H. Melville Whale viii. 42 The perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder., were of cloth-covered ropes. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomes 1. 13 He was taken into the house 
qf Hobson Brothers cloth-factors. 1875 Ure Diet, Arts 1. 
421 The cloth-cutter . . cuts u;b *be corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. 1875 W. 
S. Hayward Love agst. World 9 Your worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. 

19. Special comb.: olotb-binding, book-binding 
in cotton cloth, embossed silk, etc., as distinct from 
binding in leather ; /j* clotb-colour : see quots. (it 
has been conjectured to be drab or self-colour) ; 
t clotb-drawer, a workman who ‘ draws ’ or 
tenters the woollen doth ; clotb-dresser, a work- 


man who dresses, i. e. teasels and shears woollen 
doth ; so clotb-dressing'; tclotli-driver, ? one 
who combs or teasels cloth ; olotli-liall, a hall, or 
exchange, where sellers and biiyers of woollen 
cloths meet at stated times to transact business ; 
clotlL-layiiig, the laying of a cloth for dinner, 
etc. ; t clotli-r!aLan, a maker or seller of woollen 
cloth ; a clothier ; eloth-maTket, (<2,) a market 
for cloth ; (^.) humorous for ‘ bed’ ; cloth-measure, 
the lineal measure used for cloth, in which 
the yard is divided into quarters and nails (six- 
teenths) ; t cloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
Broussonetia papyrifera, of the bark of which the 
South Sea Islanders make clothing ; cloth-paper, 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollen cloths ; cloth- 
prover, a magnifying-glass used to count the 
threads in a piece of cloth ; f cloth-rash, a kind 
of Rash (q.v.) made of wool; cloth-shearer, a 
cloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous nap 
on woollen cloth after teaseling; a machine for 
doing this; so cloth-shearing; f cloth-stone, 
asbestos ; f cloth-thicker, name given to a fuller ; 
t cloth- tree — doth-mulbemy ; f cloth- walk v., 
to full cloth, cf. Germ, walken; f cloth- writt, 
? = cloth - wright, cloth - worker. Also Cloth- 

MAKBR, -SACK, -WOEKER, -YARD. 

1681 Lend. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The one a middle siz’d man 
..in an old *Cloth-colour riding Coat. 1683 Ibid. No. 
1866/8 A parcel of Silk, Dyed into Cloth-colours. 1704 
Ibid. No. 4059/4 Lost, .a Bundle of Cloth-colours and black 
Sowing Silk. 1685 Ibid. No. 2059/4 Mr. Wall *Cloath- 
Drawer in Creechurch-Laue. .X720 Ibid. No. 5827/4 Wil- 
liam Graves.. Cloath-Drawer. 1723 Ibid. No. 62:11/2 Paul 
Greenwood .. *CIoathdresser. 1652 Needham tr. SeldeJt's 
Mare Cl. ij2^ 1 have labored, saith Grotius .. for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdressmg in our Countrie. Mod, Newsp., 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any cloth- 
dressing firm, asks how many ‘ gigs ’ they run. 1501 Not- 
tingham Corp. Archives No. 10 e, ro, i James Gelderd, 
*clothdryver. 1836 Encyd. Brit. s. v. Leeds, The Leeds 
*cloth-halls, .are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
550/2 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Cloth Hall whence London 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 1596 Bp. Barlow 3 
Serm. in.^ng^If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
^cloth-lajnng is co-stly) yet send them some sustenance. 
1538 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I, App, Ixxxix. 248 There is 
divers ^clothemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make. 1723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6193/4 Powell Croft., 
Cloth-man, 1738 Swift Polite Conversation i. <D.), Miss, 
your slave ; I hope your early rising will do you no harm ; 
I find you are but just come out of the "^Cloth-market. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1707 The *cloth-mulberry was 
planted, in regular rows. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XL 239 A cloake of *cloth rash. i6ix 
CoTGR., Denti drap. Cloth-rash. 1714 Er. Bk. of Rates 
366 Cloth-Ra.sh and Tamine common. ?<;i53o in Froude 
Hist. Eng. II. 109 A poor man, and by occupation a *cloth- 
shearer. ^ 1740 Zollman in Phil. Tram. XLI. 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland, cisoo Cocke LorelTs B. (1843) 8 
^Clothe thyckers, Called fullers. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World I, 352 Groves of coco, bread-fruit, apple, and 
*cloth-trees. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 
To dye, carde, or .spynne, weve, or *cloth-walke. 15^7 ist 
Pt Return Parnass. 11. i. 535 It was the same scipjacke 
that when I knockt at the dore asked what *cloth writt was 
there [Draper speaks]. 

Cloth (kl^J)), 2^. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. To make into cloth. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. IL i. i6r Spaine nowe aboundeth 
with Wools, and the same are Clothed. Turkie hath Wools 
. .and cloth is made. . in diners places. Ibid. II. 164 It were 
the greatest madnesse . . to vent our wooll not clothed, 1641 
W. ^nKEmu-Libertie of Subject g2 Wool made into cloth 
. .Wool not cloathed. 

2 . To cover or line with cloth. 

184s Stocqueler Ha^tdhk. Brit. India (1854) 80 A Broa<3- 
wood or Zeitte,. .clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 

3 . See also Clothe. 

Clothe (klW), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(kli^u'hd), clad (kl0ed). Forms : a, i eld'Sian, 2-4 
clape-n, 3 clo’8e-n, (clopi\ 3-4 clope-n, 4 
oloo|?0, (ciode), 5-8 cloth, (6 dote), 6-9 cloath, 
-0, 4- clothe. Also north. 3-5 clath(e, 6-9 Sc. 
claith, claeth. Fa. t. and pple. 3- clothed, 
{north, clathed, etc.). i8. (i cl^tSan ) ; Fa. t. 4-5 
cladde, 3- clad ; Fa. pple. 4- clad, 4-6 cladd-e, 
5~6 clade, 6 ycladd, 6-9yclad, (7 clod). Forms 
■with e, see Clead. [There are two types of this 
verb, both rare in OE. : ct, OE. dddian, of which 
the pa. pple. gecldded for gedaHed, -od occurs. 
Hence ME. cldthe, clothe (the former retained in 
north dial.), inflected clathed, clothed, p. OE. 
deed an, with pa. t. clMde, ^dmdde, whence ME. 
cladde, clad, and prob, the northern type clethe, 
cledde, ded (formerly referred to Norse klgeSa ) : see 
Clead.. The former belongs to a type ^klaipbjan, 
Ctig\2X\.&:\.o'^klaipjan, both f. *klaipo^{oT‘iklaipoz-) 
a Cloth. Cf. MHG. and mod.G. kleiden, LG,, Du. 
kleeden, EFris. kUden. ON. had hlseda, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. klse^i. 

Both forms of the pa. t. and pple, have come 


CLOTHED. 


CLOTHES, 


down to modern use. Clod^ occaS, found in 
i6~i7th c. was either a late shortening of cloth'df 
chatkd, or a mixture of these The form 

y€ladj very rare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan archaists^ after whom it has become a 
‘ Spenserian ’ form in later poets.] 

1 . trans. To cover with a garment or with cloth- 
ing; to provide with clothing ; to dress. 

^950 Lindisf, Gosp. Mark v. 15 Sittende gecladed Schales 
Sohtes. Ibid. Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and jjie dseSdon vel 
wrigon meh. cxzoo Ormin 2710 To fedenn hemm & dai?enn. 
Cxz$oGen. < 5 * Ex, 312a losepbwas. .shauen, & dad, & to him 
bro5t. Ibid. 2630 And fedde it wd and doSen dede. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20312 Wei fed & cladd. Ibid. 20121 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS.) App. ii, Naked & hungry sche do^ed & fedde. 
c Desir. Troy 774 pai dadde Kora denly. 1508 Fisher 
whs. 259 Commaunded also his seruauntes to doth hym 
newe. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. ciii. (x66o) 173 
Zelustus wears his doath.Sj as he were dod To frighten 
Crowns, and not to serve his God. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
219 And thought not much to cloath his Enemies. 1777 W. 
Dalrymple 7 )w. Sp. ^ Port, xxvi, To cloathe all the 
troops, 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s Field 699 The hand that 
. .often toil’d to clothe your little ones. 

b. Constr. wzV/z, As5. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3675 iTrin.^ She. .clad him wxh I>o clones 
mete, r 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 341 Thoo spake this lady 
clothed al in grene. 1530 Palsgr. 488/1, I clothe me in 
sylke. 1611 Bible xxiii. 21 Drousinesse shall cloath 
a man with ragges. 1667 Milton P. L. x, 216 He clad Thir 
nakedness with Skins of Beasts. _ 1852 Miss Yonge Cmneos 

I. xli. 356 His keepers clad him in. mean, .garments. 

C. rejl. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 53 Heo . , cla|>e6 heom mid ^eoluwe 
cla^e. tfisoo Hmtelok X354 Sone it was day, sone he him 
dadde. igpo Spenser A Q. i. ii. 7 Up he rose, and dad 
him hastily. ax 6 z^ Bacon Wm Ail. 14 To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of Tigers, Bears. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. Ill He clad himself with the slave’s clothes. 

2 . intr. (for rejlP^ To clothe oneself or be 
clothed. 

X393 Gower Conf. I. 14 The tresor. .Wherof the pouer 
shulden clothe And ete and drinke and house bothe. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1833 Landor Works 1 . 446 They lie among coral, and 
clothe in feathers, or are in buff. Ibid. II. 141 He ordered 
men to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
not to clothe at all. 

i 3 . irans. To put on as clothing, to don. Oh. 
a 1^00 E. E. Psalter cviii, 18 And malloc [cursing] he 
ded als wede. 1382 Wyclif Ibid.., He dadde cursing as 
clothing. 1388 He clothide cursing as a cloth, c 1400 

J. Arderne in Ant. I. 191 He did of al his knyghtly 
clothings, and dadde mournyng clothes. 

4 . By extension : To cover or fit out with armour, 
ornaments, or other things worn on the body. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxxiii. 4 And noon was clothid with his 
ournyng bi custom. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. ii In mighty 
armes he was yclad anon, And silver shield. 1611 Bible 
Ezek. xxxviii. 4 All thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
of them clothed with all sorts of armour, 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with Bracelets of silver and yvo^, 

5 . To cover (anything) with a cloth or cloths. 

CX340 Gazif. 4* Gr. Knt. 885 Sone watz telded vp a tapit, 

on trestez ful fhyre, Clad wyth a dene do^e, )jat cler quyt 
schewed, c 1369 Chaucer Deike Blaunche 252 A fether 
bed., right wel ded In fyne blacke Sattyn doutremere. 
1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles ni. 106 pe marchall. .euell coude 
his Craft, whan he doped pe stede. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Husb. 1. V. (1668) 39 To cloath a horse right. 1703 Pope 
Thebais 607 Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds, 
lb. Naut. To rig (a ship, mast, etc.). 
vjxj^Lond, Gaz. No. 5235/4 British Sail Cloth, .the Royal 
Navy hath been wholly Clothed with the same, for many 
Years. d86o H. Stuart Seatnads Caiech. 18 What is 
meant by clothing the yards? Fitting them with rigging 
at the yard arms, and slings, etc. 1882 N ares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowsprit clothed ? 

6. iransf. To cover as with clothing, or as 
clothing does. 

138a Wyclif yob x. ix With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
me. — Isa. 1 . 3, I shal clothin heuenes with dercnesses. 
— Matt vi. 30 For ^if God clothith thus the heye of the 
feeld. c X400 Destr. Troy 1639 Toures . . pat were of heght 
so hoge, .pat the clowdes horn dede in vnclene ayre. 1647 
Cowley Mistress, Clad all in White i. (1669) 13 Thou wilt 
seem much whiter so, Than Winter when 'tis clad with 
snow. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 218 Cover them [the plants] 
with Glasses, having doathed them with sweet and dry 
Moss. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) II. 
xviii. § 37 Take a lighted Pipe of Tobacco . . cloathing it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, 
That portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of 
' the' river.-- 

b. Said of vegetation or the like as it covers 
and furnishes the face of the earth. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 129 Now hath thatempre 
sonne . . clad y t new again. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
vui. xvi. (1495) 323 The sonne clotheth and renewyth thouer 
parte of therth wyth herbes twygges and floures. i6n 
Bible Ps. Ixv. 13 The pastures are doathed with fiockes. 

K Tow;e Fair Penit. iii. i. Who clothes the senseless 
With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow’rs and verdant 
Grass. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 156 The land . . is well 
clothed with timber. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i. 2 
Coffee plantations clothe the sides of the hills. 

c. Leaves and blossoms are said to clothe trees 
and plants. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Past, m. 82 The Trees are doath'd 
with Leaves. 2808 Scott Marm. i. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return , . And blossoms clothe^ the hawthorn spray ? 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 89 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 
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7. a. With immediate reference to the literal 
sense. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 802 (Cott.) Quen pai sagh ham self al 
bare, pat welth and blis had deped ar \GdtL In welth and 
bliss was dad are], c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 15 A saule 
pat..es dede in vertus. 1382 Wyclif / i<qc, lix. 17 He is 
clad with ri^twisnesse as with an habirioun. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps, cviii. [cix.] 18 He clothed him self with cursynge 
like as with a rayment, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. xi, 
Thus he [Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. 

b. To invest or endue with attributes, qualities, 
or a character. 

x6ii Bible Job xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder ? 162X W, Sclater Tythes 1 1623) 88 Cloathed with 
coeremoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
1682 Bun VAN Holy War Pref., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. (1862) 10 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. 1866 
Bryant Slavery ii, A glory clothes the land from sea 

to sea. 1880 T. Spalding EUz. Demonol, 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

C. To endow with power, privilege, or liability; 
also in Sc. Law, with a husband. 

1754 %RSVim% Princ. Sc. Law 13 The judicial ratifi- 
cations of women clothed with husbands. 1788 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (18591 Ik 493 The clauses, .clothing consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations. 1^89 Bentham Prim, 
Legist, xiii. § i Cases in which the individual isclothed with 
great powers. 1827 J. Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. i6r That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts. 
1847 R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scoil. (1858) 221 He was 
clothed wi’ a wife and a wean forbye. 

8. fig. With reference to putting on or assuming a 
form or appearance : in early use sometimes ‘ to 
cloak’ under or with an assumed form; in later 
to represent or embody in a particular form. 

1393 Gov ER Conf. I- 62 He [an ypocrite] clotheth richesse 
as men same Vnder the simplest of pouerte. 1394 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, I. iii, 336 And thus I cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ. 1604 — 0 th. 
HI. iv. 120 So shall I cloath me in a forc'd content. 1646 
Saltmarsh Reasons for Vnitie in Some Drops 128 Though 
you have cloathed your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
tion, yet I must deale with you as your self. 1869 Trol- 
lope He Knew xlviU. (X878) 270 [He] struggled hard, but 
vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant smile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas) into words ; to 
express in (or witn). 

167X Milton P. R. ii. 65 Some troubl'd thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad. 1673 Ray foum. Low C. Pref., Mr. 
Willughby’s voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language. 13^41 Watts Improv. Mind 
(1801) 212 Clothe those ideas with words. 1771 funius 
Lett. Ixi. 316 Clothe it in what language you will. X779-8X 
Johnson L,P., Dyer'^Vs. IV. 212 Cloathinj| small images 
in great words. i8i|o H, Rogers Ess. I. iii. 102 He has 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. 

9 . Clothe upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation : ?to put on over other clothes ; but 
cf. Ger. ankUiden late L. superinduce to put 
on. arch. 

x6xx Bible 2 Cor. v. 2 Desiring to be clothed vpon [eTrep- 
fivcraa^at, superindui'. Wyclif clothed above, Rhem. over- 
clothed, i6th c. vv. clothed] with our house, which is from 
heauen. 1842 Tennyson Godiva, Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity. 

Clothed (kl^utid), ppl. a. [see Clothe v.] 
Covered with, or as with, clothes, clad. As adj. 
chiefly with ///-, or the like. 

CX220 Bestiary 150 If he closed man se. 1647 Crash aw 
Poems 1 18 A well-clothed soul. ai’jzQ Dumpier' s Voy. 
HI. I. 297 And those Hills too, so cloathM with tall Woods. 
1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Resurrection-piece, painted by Sir James ThomhilL 1839 
W. Chambers Tour Holland 23/1 Avenues of richly 
clothed trees. 1867 %viTtn SailoiFs Word bk. 193 A mast 
is said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 
deck-gratings. 

Clotheloss (kl^“?Jles), a. Also 4-6 clothles, 
6-8 cloath-. [f. Cloth in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment 4 -LESS. Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, Clothbsless is substituted by 
some. ] W ithout clothes, destitute of clothing. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers, T. T 269 In famyne, in thurst, in 
coold and cloothlees \v.r. clothles] and ones stoned al- 
moost to the deeth. a 1400 Relig". Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 
(1867) 9 Clatheles or nakede. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 287 
Whanne I was clothles Re me eledde. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. 
(W. de W.) 24/1 Ye shofde go sholesse & clothelesse. isgx 
R. Turnbull Si. James 121 Him that hath purse penni- 
lesse : bodie cloathlesse, 1797 Monthly Rev. 3^111. 571 
Wandering hordes, clotheless, roofless, and ferocious. 1847 
W. E. Forster in 'R&xd.Eife I. X93 Women and children 
almost clotheless. 

Clothement. rare. Clothing, raiment. 

1889 Sat. Rev. z Mar. 243/2 An appropriate skeleton in 
associative clothement. 

t Clotken, a. Obs. [f. Cloth sb. Y-m 4.] Of 
cloth; made of cloth. 

1570 Levins Mantp. panneus. tfxS7o 

Thynne Pride <$• Lowl. (1841) 15 This clothen breech. 
Clother, obs. f. Clothleb • var. of Clottbr. 
Clothes sb. pi. Forms: i clfilSas, 

2-3 clajies, 3-4 cloJ>©s, 3- clothes, 6-8 cloaths, 
{north. 3-6 elathes, -is). Also 5-6 {dial. -9} 
close, (5 cloysse, 6 cloese, 7-8 does; 5 north. 
clase, .fe. 6 dais, 8 clayis, 8-9 daise, Claes ; 
also 4-5 dethis, dese. [The original plural of 
Cloth OE. cld-das^ ME. cl&thes ,* the o remain- 


ing in the (originally) open syllable, and the |> 
becoming S between vowels, as in clothe vb., cloth-- 
ing, etc., and subsequently changing final j* to e : 
cf. truths truths, staff, staves, etc. As the singular 
cloth is not now used in the sense of * a garment 
and has received a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, clothes remains a collective plural, without a 
singular ; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 
< article of clothing or another word, such as 
‘ garment is used. 

The distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the xpth c. 
The ordinary 18th c. spelling was cloaths ipronounced with 
t), sls in cloath =■ Clothe \h. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME. dissyf- 
labic form to one syllable, by change of -es to ~s, the 5 
began to disappear in pronunciation in all the dialect types^ 
as shown by the spellings close, does, etc. (from clothes'),, 
clase, claisie, clues, etc. (from north, clothes), dese (from. 
dethes). These forms are still dialectal, and close (kl 5 “z) 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation of clothes., 
All these phenomena are paralleled in other Germanic 
dialects, e. g. MHG. kleit, pi. kleider, MDn. cleet, ■pi. 
elide, EFris. klid, pi. klir (for klider), WFris. klaed, pi. 
Mean, NFris. kldid, pi. Saterland kl&th, p\, kl 6 der^ 
Wangeroog kUt, pi. kldder. 

Examples of the reduced plural : 

^2400 Destr, Troy 774 Vppon dese. cx^^ Towneley 
Myst,, Jacob 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 1516 
Plumpion Carr. Introd. 124 To beare the charge of hir 
close, 1533 Aiz'. Ch. Goods, Staff, in Ann. Dioc. Lichf. 
(1863) 16, ij alter close. 1563 T. CAVE Antidoi. 11. 26 Warme 
cloese. 1673 Overseer's Acc. in Canterb. Press 27 June 7/3 
To Mr. frind for does for willan parker, 1729 'S'fiWT Gravid 
Question Debated 138 Molly and I have thrust in our nose 
'I'o peep at the Captain in all his fine clo'es. a 1845 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Sir Rupert v. Cover'd ankles and toes, In 
other respects she was scanty of clothes.] 

1 . Covering for the person j wearing apparel ; 
dress, raiment, vesture. 

c888 K. ZElfreo Boeth, xvii, Wsepnu, and mete, and ealo, 
and cla)?as. c 1000 Ps. xliv. xo [xlv. 8] Myrre, and 
gutta, and cassia dropiaS of }>inum cla^um [Yesp. Ps. 
hreslum]. c 1205 Lay. 2367 Muchel col, and daSes inowe. 
a tzz$ Ancr. R. 14 Of ower doSes iv.r. claves] & of swuche 
jjinges ase Ser abuten ualleS. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 566 
Cope 8 c oher doj?es. a 1300 Cursor M. (Gcitt.) 15025 Sum, 
Rankest |>airdethes dune. iRSSWycLiF/lAat/Axxii.ia Freend, 
hou entndist thou hidir withut bride dothis 1 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour F vj, She . . arayed her with clothes of gold 
and flourynge of ryche ermynes. 15x3 More Rich. Ill, 
(1641) 192 Cloathes of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
036 Thair lynning claithis. 15^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. i, i. 
229 Maister, ha’s my fellow Tranio stolne your cloathes? 
1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 128 AH y« (Guards 
in new cloths. 1736 Fielding Pasquin n. i, Provided I 
wear fine cloaths. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1765) 
Introd. 21 The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the hardier 
he will be. x8o8 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 51 Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. 1831 (Carlyle 
Sari. Res. i. xi. The essence of all Science lies in the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 A coarse logic rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls ; — if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses? 

fg. 1655 Earl Orrery Farthen. (1676) 8 But not to dress 
a true story in cloaths of a Romance. 

b. Often in comb, with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, etc., as bed-, body-, church-^ 
swaddling-clothes, etc. (See under these words.) 

<z8oo Corpus Gloss. 623 Ctmae, cild claSas, 1585 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 20 Washinge the churche clothes, vd. 

c. spec. Applied to linen and other clothing which 
is periodically washed. (See also combinations.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, x. x. (1495) 379 Asshes .. 
helpyth to wasshynge of clothes. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
HI. V, too To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
Datchet-lane. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 68 When there is 
but little moisture in the air the clothes dry quickly. Mod. 
Sending the clothes to the wash. A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. 

t d. To be in any onds clothes : to be in his place 
or position, to be he. (Cf. in his coat, skin, shoes.) 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 20 How we would wish to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathes. 

2. Short for Swaddling-clothes. (Cf. Clouts.) 

c i3<jo Hampole Prose Tr. 5 Laid in a crybe and lapped in 
clathis. 1382 Wyclif Luke ii, 7 Sche childide her firste 
born sone, and wlappide him in clothis. 1541 Coverdale 
Old Faith Wks. 1844 I. x. 71 He [Christ] as a very man 
... — 


8 . Short for Bed-clothes. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 8 $gg (Cott.) J>air elathes [ 7 ’sriVz. bed- 
dyng] was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 
23 The clothes of myn that longe to y® bedde that she hath, 
loyen in. 1563 Richmond. Wills (1853) 167 Ye cloiths of ye 
geste bede, 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. iii. 24 So a bad me lay- 
more Clothes on his feet, cijzo Prior Poems (J.), She 
turned each way her frighted head Then sunk it deep be- 
neath the clothes. 

H OX clothes, ^/<7i3f/A(^)j = cloths, see Cloth. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clothes-broker, -chest, 
-monger, -spoiling, -swimming, -thatch, etc. ; 
clothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
etc., esp. those for the wash ; clothes-dummy, a 
lay figure used to exhibit clothing on ; clothes-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry; clothes-louse, a species of 
louse which infests the clothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; clothes-maiden (z/;w/,) « clothes- 
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liorse ; olotlies-ma3i,a dealer in clothesjcsp. cast-off 
or second-hand clothes; cloth.es-peg, -pin, a forked 
wooden peg used to fasten linen on a clothes-line ; 
clothes-post, -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
line; clotlies-screen, a clothes-horse ; clothes- 
stiok, -tongs, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
clothes - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also 
Clothes-brush, -horse, -moth, -press. 

2879 E. Garrett House by Works I. 78 The discarded 
collar and cuffs of yesterday were already in the *clothes- 
hag. i8aS J. W. Choker m Croker Papers (1884) 1 . xiii. 
404 Put into the dirty ^clothes basket. 1831 Carlyle Sari, 
Res. in, vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
^clothes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase. 

Smiles Charac, x. (1876) 283 A^clothes-dummyat a tailor’s 
door. 1830 Marry AT King^s Own xli, I see two poles for 
^clothes-lines. 1884 Manch. Exam, 21 Nov. 5/4 To. .hang 
all the clothes, etc., on stands like large *clothes-raaidens to 
be aired and fumigated, a 1845 Barham Ingol, Leg , , Merck, 
Ven. Moral, When they deal with old *cTothesmen. 18^ 
Yates Rock Ahead in. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounds. 1868 Ala/. 24 Oct. 548/1 Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the ^clothesmonger for making 
fortunes out of the folly of women. 1825 Hone Every-Day 
Bk. 1 . 701 He turned a sunbeam into a *clothes-peg. *8^ 
Harvard Mem. Biog II. 21 Short sticks about as Targe as 
*clothes-pins. 1831: Carlyle Sari. Res. I. v. Clothesbave 
made Men of us ; they are threatening to make ^Clothes- 
screens of us. 1832 — Remin. 1 , 16 The mere clothes-screens 
of rank. 1:824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. j. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the drying, the *clothes-spoiling, the cold-catching, 
and all the small evils of a summer shower. 1881 Daily News 
6 June 6/8 For those who would like to practise tumbling in 
the water and *clothes swimming. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. I. viii. These considerations of our *Clothes-thatch. 
t ClO'tliesaclc. Obs. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a portmanteau. 

1393 Chart. Rich. 11^ in Ducange s. v., xvi sellas, x Clothe- 
sakkes, duo jjaria cofrarum. Mann. ^ Househ. Exp, 

(1841) 372 Paid for makenge of ij. keyis for the tronke and 
the clothesake, vj^/l 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 283 [Edward 
IV] entered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Clothesacke or Male. 

€lo*tlies-’brasll. A stiff brush used for freeing 
clothes from dirt or dust. 

1724 Crouch Vie^v Brit. Cust, 124 (Chambers) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square bruvsh, clothes-brush, head-bru.sh, 
etc. 1832 IjVtton Eugene . (L. ), It . . smooths a man’s heart 
like a clothes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets 
all the nap right. 

Cloi;lies-llorse« An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes are hung out to dry or air. 

1806-7 J, Beresford Miseries Hum. Li/e(iBs6) xix. xviii. 
229 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretched 
Dut upon it, just ready for the rattan. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Boz. Hackney<oach Stands iD.), We keep no horse but a 
clothes-horse, 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust 1 . 60 Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 
to dry. 

ClotliesleSS Cklffu‘?5ziles),t?. [An alteration of 
the earlier Clothelbss, after Clothes.] Without 
clothes ; destitute of clothing. 

x868 Morning Star zif Feb. 1873 Tristram Maah xviii. 
360 We tumed out to find Johnson lying clothesless and 
tentless. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 1 . 332 The whole clothes- 
less population stood, .in front of the house. 

Hence CJlotlieslessuess. 

1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clotheslessness. 1887 H. Knollys Sk. Life Japan 
x6 This clotheslessness . . 1 cannot call it indecent in oux 
sense of the term. 

Oloiilies-motll. A small moth, infesting 
houses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc., on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its chrysalis case. 
The name comprises several species of Tinea. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Tinea^ Making themselves 
cases of different materials in the manner of the Tinea or 
cloaths moth while in the worm state, 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anai. 11 . 867/1 Minute species, among which are the de- 
structive clothes-moths. 1883 H. C. McCook Tenants Old 
Fartn 87 Pellionella^ the only ‘ clothes-moth ' known in the 
"United States. 

Clo’tkes-press. [see Press j^.] 

1. A receptacle for clothes ; properly a shelved 
recess or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

1713 Mrs. Centlivrb Wonder i. L (Jod.), When she heard 
your voice, she ran into the clothspress. 182a W. Irving 
Braceb. 7 /^?// (1849)456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
mighty chests of drawers. 

2. An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics. 

ClotMer Forms: 4-6 clotlier, 

5 elothyer, 6 -ear,-yar, 6 - clotMer. [Originally 
dother ; the form in -ier being apparently assimi- 
lated to words in which this ending is etymolo- 
gical : see -ter.] One engaged in the cloth trade : 
a. A maker of woollen cloth ; b. esp. One who 
performs the operations subsequent to the weaving 
(arch.) ; G. A fuller and dresser of cloth (l/.S.); 
d. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XI. j 8 But hit beo [cardet] with Coue- 
tise as clo)?ers do)? heor wolle. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 18 As clotheres 


kemben here woIIe. c 1470 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 285 Yt ys 
necessary to every elothyer. e 1515 Cocke LcreWs B. (1843) 
9 Waxechaundelers, clothers, and grocers. 1533-4 25 

Hen. F7//, c. 18 (title), Clothears, or makers of wollen 
clothes. 1538 Starkey England i. Hi. 94 The Clothyarys 
of Englond. 1572 Gascoigne Fruits Warre Ixiii, The 
clothier coyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb, VI. (1843) 346/1 Leeds, HalUfax, and Bradford, 
three very populous, and rich Towns . . depending wholely 
upon Clothiers. 1828 Webster, Clothier, in English authors, 
a man who makes cloths.. In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used in the United States ; certainly not in New-England. 
In America, a man, whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth. 1843^ Penny Cycl. XXVII. 555/2 The master-clothier 
. .employs in all the different processes through which the 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distinct classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, and 
sometimes in the factory of the master-clothier, i860 Baring- 
Gould Orig. Relig. Belief 50 A tailor and a clothier. 1885 
C. Mackesoi^ British Aim. Comp, 94 In some parts of the 
country identical titles are very differently applied. Among 
the double meanings . . [are] Clothier for Cloth-maker or 
Clothes-dealer. 

Comb. Clothier^bee = Carber-beb. 

1864 Intell. Observ. No. 34. 281 The solitary clothier-bee. 

Glo*tlxif|y, V. rare, trans. To clothe. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clothified. 


Clothing^ vbl. sb. [f. Clothe z>.] 

1. The action of covering or providing with 
clothes; dressing. 

c 1^ Ormin 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnkinng ec, I 
clajjinng and i trowwl^e. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 100 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clothyng. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. i. 54 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 Tablet 11 Oct. 592/2 The ‘ clothing * of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 
fig. Investiture; endowment. 

1876 Digby Real Prop. Hi. 129 The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land. 

2. concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress. 

c 1275 Lay. 3187 Ich )>e wole hire bi-wete, mid seolue hire 
dobing [c 120^ claSen], a 1300 Cursor M. 4655 ^Cott.) And 
clahtyng on him lette he falT. c 1440 Fork Myst. xxiii. 97 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
VII. XX. § 3 Holiness and purity . . do much more adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. i6it Bible Mark 
xii. 38 Beware of the Scribes, which Tone to goe in long 
clothing. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 11 Articles of 
bodily luxury, including clothing. 

fb. Bed-clothes. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8599 (G6tt.) pair clothing \Trin. bed- 
<iyng, Cott. clathes] was sua^ nede and fa. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, 11. 35 Their skin forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 

t e. An article of dress, a garment. Ohs. 

1388 Wyclif Matt. ix. 16 No man puttith a clout of bostous 
clothe into an olde clothing [1382 clothe}. 

t d. Livery, uniform ; a Livery Company. Obs. 
1418 in Archives of GroceFs Company i. 117 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothinge schulle paye ij*. vi‘k 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. eexlii. 276 Euery man m the cloth- 
ynge of his crafte. 1529 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 
252 The Maysters . . shall nott . . Admytt any person ynto 
tlie Clothyng or lyuerye of the same Mystere, withoute, etc. 
1601 in Rec. Borough Nottingham (1889) lY. 256 Itt ys 
ordered that the Aldermen, the Councell, and the Cloath- 
inge shall wayte on Maister Maior on Blake Monday 
yearely to Saint Ane Well. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. Hi, 
This summer. He will be of the clothing of his companie. 
e. iransf. and fig. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 7 Pat comes in clathynge of 
meknes. iS7S> Spenser Shepk Cal. Sept. They, .with 
sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 1710 Swift Tatler 
No. 230 F 9 Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 99 The. .clothing of the mammoth. 

3. A covering or casing of cloth, or the like, 
b. Meek = Clbading 2. 

^17^ Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) I. ix. 150 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks be in close contact with all the strings. 
1881 Miss Braddon Asph. ix. xxo Her boat . .was drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing, 
c. Haul. Sails; ‘ the rigging of the bowsprit’. 
1798 J. Wooldridge in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 80 All the 
timbers, and part of the cloathing, all the rigging. _ 188a 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6> 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 

1 4. == Cloth-making. Obs. 

1548 Act a ^ ^Edw, VI, c. 13 § 7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, Bargaining and Selling, Clothing, Handicraft 
or other Art or Faculty. 1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, iii, 
(1692) L 553 Several Towns there, where cloathing was 
exercised. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 442 Clothing is 
plied in this city with great industry and judgment. 

5. attrib. a. Engaged in or concerned with the 
making and selling of cloth. 

1594 Norden Spec. Brit,, Essex ^ Therare within 
this shire theis especiall clothing townes. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vii. (1843) 401/1 The clothing parts of Somerset- 
shire. 1694 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 159 Prejudicial to 
the Clothing-Trade of the Kingdom in general. 1694 Lux- 
TRELL Brief Ret. (1857V III. 302 The English and Dutch 
cloathing ships were come to that citty [Smyrna]. 1759 B. 
MartinTY*/. 7 f£s/, Eng. 1 . 119 Exported in the Fleece to the 
cloathing parts of Endand. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 551 
The West Kiding of Yorkshire, the most important clothing- 
district in England, exhibits an area of nearly 40 miles by 
20 occupied by clothing towns and villages, 
b. Of or for clothes, 

C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 131 Marine clothing-room 
. .to receive the clothing of the marines. 1853 Stocqueler 
Military Encycl. 64/2 Colonels of regiments draw off- 
reckonings, or clothing allowance. Mod, They belong to a 
clothing-club. 


ClO'tMng*, ppl a. [f. as prec, -h -ing 2 .] That 
clothes, investing, enveloping. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 67 Clethynge, vestiens, amkens. 166S 
Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. iii. Introd. 127 'I'he 
parts- .are some of them external and cloathing, others in- 
ternal and contained. 

Clo’tMess, a. 

1 1. Earlier form of Clothelbss, q. v. 

2, Without a cloth {g.g. a tablecloth). 

1866 Harvard Mem, Biog, I. 267, I sat at the head of the 
mess-table made, .of cracker-boxes, and clotbless. 

ClotMet (kl^plM). [f. Cloth -k -let.] A small 
piece of cloth; e.g. one used as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

1859 Gullick &Timbs Painting 102 The pigments, .were 
commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of linen cloth 
in the liquid dyes — hence called ‘ clothlet colours 
ClO'tjhL-Hiaker. A maker of woollen cloth. 
1382 Wyclif i Sam. viii. 13 Oynement makers, and fier 
m^ers, and clothmakers [1388 bakeris ; Vulg. panificas]. 
CXAIJO Pol. Poems (1859I II, 285 Merchaundes and cloth- 
makers. .The wyche makythe the poreylle to morne and 
wepe. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 146 If she haue no woll of 
her owne, she maye take_ wol to spynne of clothe-makers. 
*779 J - B.A\QXi(Htle\ A hint to the Dyers and Cloth Makers. 
1885 [see Clothier]. 

So Clotb-makiag, the making of cloth. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 447 A good wif was ther of hiside 
Bathe. .Of clooth makyng she hadde swich an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres and of Gaunt. 1509-10 Act x Hen. 
VIII, Preamb., To leve the occupacion of Clothmakyng. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 162 All the deceits in Cloth- 
making. 

Clothred, obs. and dial. f. Clottbeed///. a. 
Clo'tli-work. Work done in cloth, or of the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

1674 Grew Anai. Plants hi. i. iv. § 15 The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the most 
artistic style. 

GlO'ta-’WO-Tkei?. A maker or manufacturer 
of woollen cloth. 

Cloth-workerd Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

15*8 ( Jan . 1 8) Charter to ‘ cloth workers ’ of City of London. 
1549 3^4 Fdw. VI, c. 2 § 9 The Wardens of the 

Clothworkers, or two of them at the least. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. xxxv. 193 It . . is knowen of the Clothworkers 
and Drapers. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Pastorall 
Wks. HI, 54/2 No Cloth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller, Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 Sept., To see Clothworkers’ Hall on fire these three 
days and nights. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV, 118/2 In the City 
of London there are 89 companies . . the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies . . 12, Cloth- workers. 
So Clo‘tli-wo rMngr. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. i. (Arb.) 44 Let clothe- 
workinge be renewed. 1611 Cotgk., Draperie, draperie ; 
cloath-selling, cloth-working. 

Clotky (kl^*])i)» U- Cloth + -T1.J Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 307 Pileus brown 
. .soft and clothy. 1819 H. Busk Banquet in, 474 On the 
stem below, The clothy button lifts its head of snow. 

Cl 0 ‘tli-yard. The yard by which cloth was 
measured ; chiefly in Cloth-yard shafts applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches ; according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI c. 2 § 8 * doth was to bee meten and 
measured by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
the rule 

c 1465 Chevy Chase (MS. 16th c.) An arow, that a cloth 
yarde was lang, to the harde stele halyde he. [1605 Shak& 
Lear iv. vi. 88 That fellow handles his bow like a Crow- 
keeper : draw mee a Cloathiers yard.] a 1631 Drayton 
Robin Hoodfpsxeiy not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 1805 Scott Last. Minsir. iv. xv. A cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. (1871) i With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy and Agincourt. 

Clot-iron, -leather: see Clout 8 . 
t Clot-pate. Obs. *=Clob>pate. 

1640 Wizard (N.), Me.. she cald clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xi. 245 Dunces, and 
clot^ates. 

Clot-poll, -pole. [cf. Clodpoll.] 
fl. {dot foil, dot-,) A thick or J wooden * head. 
1611 Shaks. Cymh. iv. ii. 184, I haue sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame .. his Bodie’s hostage For hts re- 
turne. 

2. {doff oil, -foie,) A Clod-pole, blockhead, dolt. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 11. i. 128 , 1 will see you bang’d like 
Clotpoles. 1632 Brome North. Lasse i, vi, As I bade you, 
Clotpoll? 1876 BROYjmuG Pacchiarotio Who shieldest 
the rogue and the clotpoll 1 

Clotted (klp-ted),///. a. [f. Clot v. + -ed.] 

1. Gathered into clots, clods, or Inmps ; coagu- 
lated, thickened. 

1605 Sylvester Du Barias 1. ii. 34 The clotted Mud. 
1636 Massinger Bashful Lover ixi. iii, Wash off The clotted 
blood. i8oi Southey Thalaba vn. xvi, Off he shook the 
clotted earth. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 174. 

b. Clotted cream : == Cloutbd-cream, q.v. 
1878 Oxford Bible-Helps 137 The Hebrews, .made a kind 
of clotted cream by subjecting new milk to fermentation. 

2. Stuck together in or with clots ; covered with 
clots (of blood, etc.). 

1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 568 The clotted feathers. 1804 J, 
Grahame Sabbath 595 The clotted scourge hangs hardening 
in the shrouds. ^ 1839 Praed Poems (.1864) I. 199 With a 
gash beneath his clotted hair. 
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tClO’tter, sk Oh. ram [f. Clooter v. : cf. [ 
the variants Clodder, and Clutter.] Formation 
of clots, coagulation in a soft mass. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wnrtsi' Sierg. 11. vi. 61 A Wound in ajoynt 
cannot endure such great clotter as that which is in^the 
flesh. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xxviii. 68 
This, or that determinate clotter of the Seed, 
t Clo*tter, V. Oh. Also 5 cloter, clotlier. 
[Frequentative and diminutive from Clot v. ; cf. 
ifatter, stutter, etc. Gf. also Cloddeb, Clutteii, 
both app. in their origin variants of this.] 

1 . intr. To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also trans. To curdle or coagulate. (The two 
constructions meet in the pa. pple., which was 
originally intransitive.) 

c 1386 [see Clottered.] 1481 C axton Rey^tard xxxiv. 
(Arb.) 100 Moche fylth cloterd in gobettis. C1490 Promp. 
Pam. 83 (MS. K) Cloteryn, as blode or other lyke [1499 
Pynson, cloderyn], cmg’niff. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 
(1643) 1 19 The matter .. meeting with w'et vapours, .clot- 
tereth together. 1700 Dryden Palamm^^ Arc. n. 577 
The gore congealed was clottered in his hair. 

% fi^. transf. To huddle together or up. 

1537 S'jf. Papers Hen. F///, 11 . 497 It were goode to ex- 
amyn the causeis of ther dyspleasors. .for yf it be clottend 
up in an hobyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformytie, 
but as long as ye shalbe here. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xix. I The heavens, .are not clottered together by chaunce. 

Hence t C-lo’tteriiLg j/a 
^ 16x1 CoTGR,, Cmcretion, compaction . .curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening together. 

T Clottered (klpTsid),/;^/. a. Coagulated in 
clots ; covered with clots ; = Clotted, arch. 

4M386 Chaucer Knfs. T. 1887 The clothered [z'.r. clot- 
ered^e, cloj?red, clotred] blood Corrupteth and is in his 
bouk ylaft. 1557 North Hiall Princes 216 b/i That clot- 
tered claye. 1560 W. Baldwin Fun. Ed%o. PP, Caves of 
snow and clottred yse. 1567 Drant Plorace's Episi. it. i. G v, 
Better speach the clottred clotte ofduncerie brought to 
nowght. 1598 Chapman iv. 231 The clotter’d blood he 
sucks. 1640 J. QfOWWBL Ovids F'est. i. 17 The clottered 
ground was strewed with bones. i8z8 Scott TJf. Perth 
xxii, The wounds [shall] renew their clotter’d flood. 

tClo’ttery, a. Oh. rare~~^, [f- Clotter sk 
i--yI.] Clotty, cloddy, 

1567 Horace’s Episi. i. xiv. Ev, The glebie fielde, 

and clottrie glebe with mattock thou must tame. 

Clottiness (klp'tines). rare, [f. Clotty + 
-ness ] Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 Blackmore Erema HI. liii. 218 Scum on the gravy, 
or ciottiness. 

Clotting (kV‘tiq^, vbl. sk The action of the 
vb. Clot, in various senses. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvni. xix. (R.), Land, .which.. needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Clotimg, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 90 The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss. f CloUmg, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores. 

b. as clotting-beetle, t 

(-manle, -mell), a clod-mall. 

1483 Angl. 68 A Clottyng malle, occaUrinm, t6m 
Markham Farew. Husk. \i. xv. {1668) 68 What clots yon 
cannot break with your Harrows.. you shall break with 
your clotting-beetle. 16ft Best Farm. Bks, (1856) 138 Two 
or three men with clottinge melles to breake them small. 
1834 Brit. Hush. I. 314 Any large lumps remaining . .should 
be broken with mallets, or clotting-beetles. 

ClO’tting’, ppt a. [see -ing 5 ^*] That clots. 

1784 E. Jerningham in Evans 6?. Ball. ILxIiii. 255 

To view the raven. .Drink up the clotting blood. 

Clotty (kV'ti), a. [f. Clot sb. + -y k] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; f formerly also = Cloddy. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 15 If the barleye grounde ..be 
clotty, it wolde be beaten with malles. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
i. xviii. 28 Clottie & congeled bloud. 1666 G. Harvey 
Morb. Angl. (J.), The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluish streaks. 1677 Earl Orrery 
Art of War 49 The upper part of the [Gun] Powder in the 
Cask weak and clotty. 1834 Brit. Husk I. 507 If the land 
be . . clotty, it is . .advantageous to pass a light roller over it. 

II Cloture (kl<?t«r). [a. F. elSturei—O'F. cUsture 
L. clansiilra, a variant of clausura, iniluenced 
by daustr-um, or by the more numerous words in 
dura see -ure.] The French word for the action 
of closing, applied (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
Closure in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) after its intro- 
duction in 1882. 

1871 Edin. Rev. Jan. 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture in the French Chamber. x88i Spectator 22 Jan. io8 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief . . use the cloture to 
airest necessary discussion. i88z Standard ii Nov. 5/1 
The spirit which finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that which animates the Caucus. 

Hence Cloture v. trans. and intr. {coUoqi) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 7/x To try his hand at cloturing 
upon the new Irish party. *887 Shaw Lefevre in Ho. 
Comm, {Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3), The shutting out of all 
subsequent amendments to the one clotured. 1887 Col, 
Nolan ibid. {Pall Mall G. 24 May ir/i), You are cloturing 
us in order to make a Whitsun holiday. 

Clo'tweed. rare. [f. Clote sk -(■ Weed.] Tbe 
Bur-weed, Xantkium Strumarium. 

1804 Med. Cfml. XIl. 231 Lesser burdock. 

Burdock clottweed. 

Cloueh, obs. form of Clutch sk and v . 


Cloud (klaud), sh. Fonus : i cMd, 3 clud, 
clod, (3-4 elode, elude, cloyd, Monde), 4--6 
clowd(e, 4-7 cloude, 5-8 clowd, 3- cloud, (6-9 
Sc. clud). [In the sense ‘rock, hill* OE. had 
cHd m., early ME. clud^ later cloud \ and this 
also occurs in ME. in the sense 'clod’ (which may 
actually be as old or older than i). The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of 13th c. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a 'cumulus’ in the 
sky. OE. cldd was on OTeut. type ^kludo-z 
(pre-Teut. type ^gluto'^) f. same root as Clod, 
the original sense being ' mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus’. In Sc. the vowel was 
shortened at an early date, giving (now klM).] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

fl. A mass of rock ; a hill. 

c 893 K, .(Elfred Ores. vi. ii, Cludas feollon of muntum. 
zriooo ^Elfric Gra^n. ix. xxvii. (Z.) 53 Rapes, x\vl6.. — 

xxviii. 55 beorh o 36 e clud. cizm Ormin 2656 5ho 

. .forananUpp inntill hejhe cludess. c 1205 Lay. 8699 Swioe 
wes he hul bi-clused mid eludes of stane. Ibid, 21939 Heo 
ut of cluden. . comen [c 1275 hii cropen vt of cloudes]. Ibid. 
31880 pat folc, .wuneden in pe cluden. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 
1001 Cnarres and eludes, a 1300-40 Cursor M. 22695 pe 
eludes Iv. r. cloudes, clodes] to pe se sal rin For to hid pam 
par-in. 

t 2 . A consolidated mass of earth or clay, ** 

Clod, 2, 3, 3 b. 

zti3io in Wright Lyric P. 44 Wormes woweth under 
cloude. c 1460 Cov. Myst, 402 Surgentes dicant, Ha ! a ! 
a I cleve asunder 5e clowdys of clay. 

II. Extant senses. 

3 . A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 
floating in the air at some considerable height 
above the general surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cirrus, 
ctmiulus, st 7 ‘atus, and nimbus ; with intermediate kinds, as 
cirro-cumulus, etc. See these word.s. ^ 

<2x300 Cursor M. 258oiCott,) A uoice pan thorn a clod 
[v.r. cloud, cloude] said. Ibid. 1626J For to climbe pe 
eludes all [jc sunn sal haf pe might- <*1300 Frag^n. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 207Ther-as the blake clouden beoth, and other 
wederes beoth also. <2x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 13 
Clowdes of pe aeire. c X400 Desir. Troy 12471 The clere 
aire ouercast with cloudys. c 1440 Promp, Paru. 84 Clowde 
of pe skye, nubes, nubecula. _ xSiR Douglas Mneis xni. x. 
13 (ed. X710) Ane huge bleis of flambys brade doun fel 
Furth of the cluddis. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iii. 10 
Euery Cloud engenders not a Storme. 1647 Muke Song of 
Soul n. App. xen, Vapours, .closely do conspire, Clumper’d 
in balls of clouds. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 505 
Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in tne clouds, 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint (1851) 1 . ii. in, iii. § 4 Clouds., 
are not so much local vapour, as vapour rendered locally 
visible by a fall of temperature. 

b. As a substance (without //.): Visible con- 
densed vapour floating high in the air, 

«x3<j.o Hampole Psalter cxlvii, 5 Kloude a.s aske he 
strewis. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Friendship Wks, ( Bohn ) 1 . 89 
Yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon. 1^8 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 Vapour, previously unseen, makes its 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

e. Often rhetorically used in pi. (also formerly 
in sing.) for ‘ the sky, the heavens 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18402 Be-for pat wiperwin sa prud We 
sal stei vp vte ouer pe elode [w, n elude, cloude, clowde]. 
tfS&WYCLiF Ecclus. XXXV. 20 His preyer schal neije til to 
the clowdis. CX400 Destr. Troy 3873 Was neuer kyng 
vnder cloude his knightes more louet. 1502 Shaks. Rom. 
^ ful. IV. V. 74 She is aduan’st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit Wks. 
II. T04 It treads the clouds as securely as the adamant, 

+ d. Phrase. 

2^x489 Caxtgn of Aymon xii. 302 He cowde not 

holde hym selfe by the clowdes, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym. 1568 Grafton IL 670 , 1 cannot holde 

by the Cloudes, for though my horse fayled me, surely I 
will not fayle my counterpanion. 

e. As a type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

1382 Wyclip Hosea v\. 4 3 our mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe erly pas.synge forth. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 
II. 387 Saiyng . . that all which he mistrusted should passe 
awaye lyke a clowde. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 4- Elaine 
880 The bright image of one face, .Dispersed his resolution 
like a cloud. 1862 Ruskin MuneraP. 1 1880) 27 The science 
of Political Economy would remain . .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows. 

4 . transf. Applied to the two large nebulae {Ma- 
gellanic Clouds) near the south pole of the heavens ; 
and to the ' coal-sack’ {Black Magellanic Cloud) 
at the foot of the Southern Cross. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 279 We . . sawe mani- 
festly two clowdes of reasonable bygnesse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually. 1694 Narborough Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. i. fi7ii) 48 The two (Clouds are seen very 
plmnly, and a small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in, is always very visible when the Crosiers are above the 
horizon. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 22. c/i What by 
Marriners are called Magellanic-Clouds. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Coal-sacks, An early name of some dark 

{ latches of sky in the Milky Way, nearly void of stars, .The 
argest patch is near the Southern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellanic Cloud, 1872 [see Cloudlet]. 

5 . transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air. 

1382 WvcLiF Lev. xvi. 13 The swete smellynge spices putt 
vp on the fier, the clowde of hem and the breeth couer 
Goddis answeryng place. 16x1 'Bimjs.Ezek. viiL ii A thicke 
cloud of incense went vp. 1697 Dryden Vhg. Georg, nr. 
X73 Clouds of Sand arise. 183a Tennyson Palace of Art, 


A statue . , tossing up . . A cloud of incense . . From out a. 
golden cup. Mod. Enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. 

b. To blow {raise obs.) a cloud : to smoke 
tobacco, {colloq. ox slang.) 

C1690 B. E. Diet Cant Crew, Will ye raise a Cloud, 
shall we Smoke a Pipe? 1824 in Jamieson. 1844 W. H. 
VLKX'UF.x.i.Sports^Adv. Scotl. iii. 11855} 39 He blew a cloud, 
*855 [see Blow z/. 9 b]. 

tS. a. A local appearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or transparent body. 

1533 Elyot Cast Helthe 88 b, Yf they approche 

unto the hyghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. 1607 Topsell Fozir-f. Beasts (1673) 477 For 
clouds and other pains in the Eye of a Sheep. 1676 Lotid. 
Gaz. No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare . . she hath a dry cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xlii. (1737) 179 Crystal, .without Veins, Clouds, 
Flaws. x8oo tr. Lagt^ange’s Chetn. I. 257, 0*00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasions a 
light cloud. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii. (ed. 12) 14 
Holding the long glass by the foot, not to take the cloud off. 

b. A patch of indetenninate outline on a sur- 
face of another colour ; spec, a dark spot on the 
face of a horse. 

1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. iii. ii. 51 Agr. He ha’s a cloud in's 
face. E7W. He were the worse for that were he a Horse. 
i67$ Lond. Gaz. No. 1039/4 A plain iron gray Nag, with a 
cloud in his face. 1676 Ibid. No. 1120/4 A gray Mare .. 
with a black cloud on one side of her face. X702 Petiver 
in Phil Trans. XXlll. 1566 A white Schallop with brown' 
( 2 hesnut Clouds. 

7 . An innumerable body of insects, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence transf. and fig. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd ; esp. in cloud of 
witnesses, tr. v €<pos (xapjvpcov in Heb. xii. i. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. xii i So greet a cloud of witnessis. 
X590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattesdoe 
him molest. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 340 A pitchy cloud Of 
Locusts. 170S T. Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 112 
A cloud of Informations was brought in by ye Attorney 
General, 1748 Amoiis Voy. n, v, 171 The Spaniards., 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F.\. xxi. 602 A cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people. 1855 Tennyson Matid i. iv. 
ix, With his head in a cloud of poisonous flies, a 1882 Ros- 
setti Ballads 4 Sonnets, Sunset Wings, Clouds of starlings. 

8. A light loose-knitted woollen scarf worn by 
ladies. 

a 1877 Annie Thomas Blotted out i, 6 Some cousin who 
is in sore need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

9 . tramf. and fig. Anything that obscures or 
conceals ; ' any state of obscurity or darkness ’ (J.). 

1509 Hawes Past Pleas, xin. v, The . . arte of rethoryke 
, .Under cloudes derke and terraes eloquent, XS83 Stubbes 
Anat. Abuses {l8^<p)l. x86 And yet. .shall it bedoninuisibly 
in a clowde. X638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot iii. § 24. 138 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the cloudfe. 
1667 Milton P. L. ni. 38^ Begotten Son , . In whose con- 
spicuous count’nance, without cloud Made visible, th* 
Almighty Father shines. 1752 H. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
(1753^ Sept. 452/1 [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
ife8 Scout F. M. Perth iv, They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. 

b. In the clouds: obscure, mystical ; fanciful, 
unreal ; above the range of ordinary understanding 
(generally combining the notions of obscurity and 
elevation). (Cf. in the air, up in a balloon) 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. ii. xxviii. (1739) 134 The reversion 
is in the Clouds, but the right of Inheritance much more. X7sx 
Johnson Rambler No. 176 F ix They pry into the worlds 
of conj ecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds. 1833 T. Attwood Sp, 7 May in Life (1885) xiii. 20X 
In the clouds were they [the House of Lords] cradled . . in 
the clouds will they die. 

10 . ^^. Anything that darkens or overshadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion ; a state 
of gloom , etc. ; also, a darkening of the countenance. 

<!:x430 Lydg. Bochas i. (1544) 14 b, A cloude of small tres- 
pace Made her lorde at her to disdain, a 1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 3 The same clud of ignorance, that long 
hath darkened many realmes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii. i, 
3 All the clouds that lowr’d vpon our house, 1601 Yaring- 
TON Two Lament Traj.vj. vi. in Bullen O. PLIY, These 
duskie cloudes of thy uniust dispaire. 22x674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xvi. (1S43) 890/1 Wrapped up in that melancholic 
Cloud. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass.l. a A 
cloud arose, .upon the affairs of thecolony. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VII, Hx. 204 A cloud of suspicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the historian. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset ll. Ivi 131 A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon's brow. 

b. Under a cloud: in trouble or difficulties; out 
of favour ; with a slur on one’s character. 

cx^ Song Lady Bessy (Percy Soc. No. 20), Then came 
he under a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hee. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840} II. 453 He was under a 
cloud at court. 221674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. (1843) 
893/1 Mountague .. had lain privately in his own bouse 
under a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king, X7^ Fielding Amelia v. iv, I have known him 
do great services to ^ntlemen under a cloud. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. R udge xxxl,B&mg und^r a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. 

11 . General combinations : a. attributive (con- 
risting of clouds, or of cloud), as cloztd-bank, 
-blaf^et, -cape, -cliff, -cloak, -curtain, -fiake, -flock, 
-gate, -island, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall-, 
b. general attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining 
to a cloud or clouds), as cloud-control, -embrace, 
-fiiUingy\d.^., fold, form, -gloom, -glory, -nymph, 
-rift, -serpent, -shadow, -tempest', c. objective, as 
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doud-cieaver, -disperser ; -dispelling, -dwiding, \ 
-piercing, -scaling, -surmounting, -toucJimg ppL 
adjs. ; d. instrumental and locative, as cloud-barred, 
-horn, -coifed, -compacted, -courtiered, -covered, 
-crammed, -crossed, -curtained, -drowned, -eclipsed, 
-€7iveloped, -flecked, -girt, -laden, -led, -rocked, -sur- 
rounded, 4opt, -woven, -wrapt, ppl, adjs, ; e. also 
cloud-like, adj. and adv. 

1830 T. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem, (1858) IT. 176 A *doud- 
bank that seemed to rest on the sea. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, HI. IV. 13 The *cloud-barred east. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars 6i *CIowd-bome care, hence vanish for a time. 
i8z4 Campbell Poems, Scene Bavaria ii, Cloud-born 
thunder. 1599 Soliman <§• Persida u. in Kazl. DodsUy V. 
296 My moist and *cloud-compacted brain. 1591 Drayton 
in Farr S. P, Eliz. (1845) 1 . 135 This *cloud-couered hill. 
X855 Longf. Hiaw, i, 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the *cloud-curtains. 1737 Dyer Fleece i. (1761) 57 
(Jod.) Slopes of *cloud-dIvidmg hills. 1393 Shaks. Lticr. 
1224 Why her two .suns were *cloud-eclipsed so. 1600 S. 
Nichouhon Acolastus (1876) 62 The cursed Fates have 
cloud-ecdipst my Sun, 1840 Clough Dipsychus i. ii. 10 
Masse.s blue, and white ^cloud-folds. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
II. 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heavm thy throne sub- 
lime. c 1630 Drumm. of Havvth. Poems Wks. 36 The 
feather'd wlvansy *cloud-like, by her fly. 1876 Rock Text, 
FaJbr. 52 Cloud-like tran.sparent muslins. 1827 Keble Chr, 
F. xst Sund, aft, Triu., Haughty Jericho's *cloud-piercing 
wall. 1615 J. Taylor (Water P.) yerj4s., A proud, 
^cloud-scaling towre. xySx Cowper Retirement 79 The 
*cIoud-surniounting alps. 1821 Shelley Projjieth, unb, ii. 

L 122 Like radiance from the *cloud-surrounded moon. 173a 
Pope Ess. Man i. 100 Behind the *cloud-topt hill. 1757 
Gray Bard i. iii, Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt 
head, a 1861 Mrs. Browning House of Clouds Wks. 1883 
HI. 69 *Cloud-waUs of jhe morning'.s grey. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarck. To Rdr. 43 The Barren ^Cloud-wrapt Hill. 

12. Special combinations : cloud-ascending a,, 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds ; 
cloud-assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. vef^hrjyipira, epithet of Zeus in Homer) ; 
cloud-belt, a belt or zone of clouds; spec. — 
cloud-ring ; cloud-berg, a large mass or ‘ moun- 
tain ’ of cloud (after ice-berg) ; cloud-built a., 
built of clouds; also built in the clouds; 
cloud-burst [Ger. IVolkenbrucAJ ( 17. S.), a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a ‘ waterspout ’ ; cloud-castle, 
a ‘ castle in the air ’ (see Castle sb. 11 ) ; f cloud- 
eiieeking a., stopping the course of the clouds ; 
cloud-compeller, he who collects (L. compellere) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vecjHkTiyeplra = cloud- 
assembler ; also humorously, a smoker ; so cloud- 
compelling a. (also in general sense, * that collects 
clouds’) ; cloud-drift, a body of clouds drifting or 
floating through the air ; cloud-field, an expanse 
of clouds; cloud-headed a., having a ‘cloudy’ 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed; cloud- 
kissing a., so high as to touch the clouds; 
t eloud-liglit, clouded light, dim light (also fg-); 
i" cloud-monger (see quot.) ; cloud-rack, a col- 
lection of broken clouds drifting across the sky; 
cloud-ring, spec, the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; cloudward, -wards adv., towards the 
clouds ; cloud-world, a region of fancy or mystical 
speculation (cf. Cloud 9 b, Cloudland). 

1636 G. Sandys Parapkr.Fs. xcii. (T.), On *Cloud-ascend- 
ing Lebanon. 1791 Cowper Iliad i. 636 To whom the 
Moud-as.sembler. .spake, i860 Maury Geog. Sea xi. 
19 Radiation front land and sea below the ^cloud-belt is 
thus interrupted. 1879 Lowell Poet. Whs. 388 As the 
*cIoudbergs eastward blow, 1765 Goldsm, (L.), So 
vani.shed my *doudbuik palace. 1881 Chicago Times ti 
Tune, The village of Seven Star Springs, .was nearly anni- 
hilated last night by a water-spout or a *doud-burst. 1888 
Scott. Leader 21 July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst in Virginia yesterday. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 95 Many . . minds found his *cloud castles solid 
habitations. 1618 Rowlands Sacred Memorie 15 A most 
hie ^cloud-checking hill. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvi, 556 The 
^Cloud-compeller, overcome. Assents to fate. 1865 Times 
23 Aug., What avails it., if every where., the cloud-com- 
pellers have you at their mercy? 1645 Waller Poet. Wks. 
<J.), Bacchus the seed of *doud-compelling Joye. 

Autumn 799 Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling dins. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes i, More like a *doudfleld,tnan a distant 
continent of firm land and facts. 1559 Mirr. Mag. dsojT.) 
A steep *doud-kissinp: rocke. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1370 
Threatening cloud-kissmg Ilion with annoy, a 1536 Tindale 
Wks. 12 (R.) That God would, .deliuer them from their 
shadowes and *cloudeUght. 1830 Scott Demoml. x. 401 A 
*doud-monger, a diviner by looking up to the clouds. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 432 From the 
fixed cone the *cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad. 1853 Longf. Hiaw., Sweeping westward . . Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. x86o Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea 
xi. 284 He has entered the doldrums, and is under the 
‘ *doud-ring*. i86a Ld. Ashburton Addr. Geog. Soc. (L.), 
Hurricanes . . originate in or near those hot and^ densely- 
clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as the cloud-ring. 18x7 
CoLERiixtE Lay Serm. 373 Selfish schemes of climbing 
^cloudward. x8$9 L Taylor Logic in Tkeol. 273 As the 
eagle soars cloudward. a 1859 De Quincey Wks. 1865 I, 
284 This mutilation for ever prevented it from aspiring 
*cloudwards. 1884 F. Harrison in igth Cent. Mar. 504 The 
■•^cloud-world of the transcendental. 

Cloud (klaud), 27. Also 6 clowd. [f. prec, sb.] 
I. trans. 1. To cover or darken with clouds; 
hence Jig., to overshadow, throw into the shade. 


1383 Stanyhurst Mneis ir.fArb.) 51 Night . : With shaddow 
clowding earth. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is miss'd. 1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth. iv. 
94 Light Vapours., cloud the smiling Skies. 1725 Pope 
Odyss, XL 20 Endless night. .Clouds the dull air. 1822 Byron 
Werner i. i. 716 The ne’er unfelt sun (But rarely clouded;. 
fig. 1636 Baxter Reformed Pastor 166 Now they cloud 
the most of their seniors, a 1714 Burnet Chvn Time (1823) 

1 . 288 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superior genius. 1803-36 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. I, in. 
iii. 172 The commander, whose merit. .clouds every other. 

2. iransf. and To render obscure ; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

1513 More Rich. ///(i64i'i 244 Clowded and shadowed by 
blind and insatiable ambition. 1394 H. Willcbie in Shaks. 
C. Praiseq Cloud the sence from sharpe conceits. 1720 Ozell 
Vertot’s Rom. Rep. I. iv. 198 Only to cloud the Truth of 
Things. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 262 Our moral 
judgement nxay . . be clouded. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. 
xviii. 212 The tears which clouded her eyes. 
t3. To hide, conceal, ‘veil’. Obs. 

1623 "W EEETER Devils Law-Case m. i, The cause why you 
live thus clouded. 1639 Fuller Holy Wariv. vii. (18401 189 
Clouding himself in privateness. x6s4 Earl Orrery Par- 
thenissa (1676) 762, I was necessitated . . to cloud my pas- 
sion. aijix Ken Hy^nnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 HI. 292 
Which he in Fable clouded. 

4. To overspread with gloom, cast a shadow over, 
deprive of brightness ; to darken with trouble 

XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 74 Your dislikes. .Doth 
cloud my ioyes with danger, and with sorrow. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gospel Covt. n. 161 They cloud over the glory of 
God's grace. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 204 l* 2 Why 
should thy face be clouded with anxiety? 1864 Knight 
Passages Work. LifeW. viii. 168 Riot and outrage . .clouded 
the hopes of all honest men. 1883 Crawford Dr, Clau- 
dius xiii. 233 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 
ness. 

6 . To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sully. 

1611 Shaks. Wint, T. \. ii. 280 To heare My Soueraigne 
Mistresse clouded so. 1632 T. Wadsworth tr. SandovaVs 
Wars Spain zjg Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. 1746 Coll. Rec. Penn. V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. 

6 . To diversify with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. Cloud sb. 6 b. Clouded 2.) 

X710 Steele Tatler No. 103 F o, I bid him produce his 
Cane in Court, -and. .finding it to be very curiously clouded, 
etc. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 72 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colours. 18x6 Singer Hist. 
Cards 50 The backs are gilt or rather clouded with gold. 

II. intr. 

7. To become ‘ cloudy ’ or dim ; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const, crvery up. 

1562 J. Heywood Protv. ^ Epigr. (1867) 133 As wether 
cleerth, or cloudth, so must men take. 1840 R. Dana Bef 
Mast xxxii. 121 In half an hour it clouded up. x886 H. B. 
VI mEATEEU in Antiquary Feb. 6o/x Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer. Mod. The day is 
clouding over. 

5. fg. To become gloomy; to darken. 

xsM Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud, Petition East. Assoc. 30 Calamities, 
that are now . . clouding round about us. 1838 Froude 
Hist. Eng, in. xiiL x86 When hopes of peace with Eng- 
land had finally clouded. 

Oloudage (klairded^). rare, [see - age.] 

1818 Coleridge Rem. (1836) 1 . 205 A blue islet of ether in 
a whole sky of blackest cloudage. a 1834 Ibid. IV. 432. 
a 1834 — Biogr. Lit. (1847) I. 321 The moon in the scud 
and cloudage of a breezy November night. 

Cloudberry (Man*dberi). [app. f. Cloud sb., 
sense 3 -t-BEBEY. The name appears not to be of 
popular origin ; but exact infonnation as to its first 
use is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cloud in the sense of ‘ rock, hill ’, but app. 
without any evidence.] 

a. The ‘ berry ’ or font of Ruhus Chamsemorus. 
b. The plant, a small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and the north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 
large well-flavoured orange-coloured fruit. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal m. clvi. Of Cloud-berrie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun- 
taines. .one in Yorkshire called Ingleborough, the other in 
Lancashire called Pendie. . where the cloudes are lower than 
the tops of the same all winter long, whereupon the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud berries. 16^ T. 
Johnson .< 4 ^. Gerardds Herbal 1630 This Knot, Knout 
or Cloudberrie (for by all these names it is Icnowne to vs 
in the North). X743-S R. Pococke Trav. (1886) 46 Near 
Settle grows a sort of dwarf bramble, the berry of which 
they call cloud-berry, and the common people cnute-berry. 
1846 SoWERBY Bot. (X864) III. 159 A sprig of the Cloud- 
berry is the badge of the Highland clan Mac Farlane. 

attrib. 1856 Shairp in Knight Sh. ig his Friends 181 
Among a flock of cloudberry bashes on the hillside, 
Cloud-oapt, -capped (klau-dksept), 4 ?. Capped 
with clouds ; having clouds about its summit. 

x6io Shaks. Temp, rv. i. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres, the 
gorgeous Pallaces. 1823 Southey Paraguay Vxoetm., From 
many a rock and cloud-capt height. x86o Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xi. § 509 Islands only a few hundred feet high are 
generally cloud-capped in the trade-wind regions. 

Clouded (klau-ded),^/. a. [f. Cloud v. -b -kd.] 
1. Covered, surrounded, or ofocured, by clouds; 
situated in the clouds. 

1399 Bp. Hall So 4 ., Defiemce to Envte 64 And vainly 
faint in hopelesse following The clouded paths her native 
drosse denies. 04x63$ Nauntcmi Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 41 A 


clouded setting. 166^ Milton P. £•. iv. 607 The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie. 18x3 Scott Rokeby v, xxxvii. 
The clouded heaven lowered bloody red. 

2. a. Having cloud-like markings. Clouded 
Yellow Buttery, a butterfly of the genus C olios ^ 
esp. C. Edusa. 

1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1685/4 A mix'd Stuff Suit, and 
clouded Stockings. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock iv, 124 The 
nice conduct of a clouded cane. 1723 — Odyss. v. 302 The 
handle . . Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy grain. 1796* 
Ihill Advertiser 5 Mar. 2/2 A lot of Clouded Silks. 1807 
CRAEEEPar, Reg. ii. Wks. 1834 II. 187 And thus with clouded- 
cane, a fop complete He stalked. 1827 Butterfly Collectors 
Vade mec. gQ-t Colias Helice, VIhxtei Clouded Yellow. 
Colias Hyale, Pale Clouded Yellow. 

b. Of transparent bodies : Having patches 
of dimness or obscurity, dimmed (cf. sb. 6 a). 

1693 Redding in Phil. Trans. XVII. 659/2, I have sent 
you., a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worth.- 
1799 G. Smith Labor. 1 . 382 Stir it well, .to prevent its being 
clouded. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib, in. xii. (1888) 
374 Through clouded spectacles. 

Of the mind : Darkened or obscured (by 
iterance, etc.). Of ideas or perception : Obscure, 
dim, indistinct ; mystical. 

^ a 1628 J. Preston Semn.bef his May. (1630) 2 No ground 
in scripture for their clouded . , opinions. 1783 Mason Du 
F resnoy’s Art Painting Iviii. (R.), No beauty beaming on 
his clouded mind. X819 Wordsw. Waggoner lu. 12 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains, 
b. Involved in obscurity. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. i. fiSsi) 29 There be., some 
places in those Books that remain clouded. 1762 J, Brown 
Poetry ^ Mus. (17153) 92 This . . hath opened to us an in- 
volved and clouded Subject. 

4. fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 
gloomy. 

x68a N. O. Boileads Lutrin in. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 1723 Pope Odyss. xvi. 361 With clouded 
looks, a pale assembly sate. 1866 Mrs. iS^towe Lit. Foxes 
xxg She sits with a clouded brow, 
t Clouden, a. Obs. rare, [see -EN.] Of cloud. 
^1300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Wit cluden clouden, 
clowdyn] piler on dai light, Wit firen piler on night. 

Cloudery. nonce-wd. [f. Cloud sb. -f -ery.] 

1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. VI. xvi, ii. 149 Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery of head-dress. 

Clouddfol (kiau*dful), a. rare, [f* Cloud sb. +■ 
-FUL.] Full of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. X410 is very doubtful.) 

[CX410 Hoccleve Moder of God 109 (Phillipps MS.) To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense [v.r. our cloud full of 
offence].] 1839-48 Bailey E'estus xx. 243 The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Cloudily (klau-dili), adv. [f. Cloudy -b -ly KJ 
1. In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; with 
darkened prospects. 

1651 Baxter Inf Bapi. 35 What, .is this, .that Mr. T. so 
cloudily talks off? 1656 Cowley Davideis iv. xxn. mte. 
When they [stones] looked dimly and cloudily. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 433 Things look cloudily for the arisio- 
crates. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879; IL 248 
This morning opened cloudily. 

(?) In a crowd or swarm (cf. Cloud sb. 7 ). 
1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets xxv. 3 Crowds of busy Cyphers 
Who . . Cloudily bustling, flU'd a Realm alone. 

Cloudiiiess (klamdines). [f. Cloudy + -wess.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses. 

1. lit. and transf (see Cloudy 2, 3, 4). 

1394 Plat fewell Ho. i. Divers New Exp. 56 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that malceth them . . so darksome. 
1610 Markham Masterp. i. xiv. 39 Cloudinesse of the vrine. 
x668 D. Smith Voy. Constantinople in Misc, Cur. {xqo&) III. 
7 The Rock of Lisbon . .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. 1803 W, Saunders Min. 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. in. 282 The day 
seemed changed to cloudine-ss and rain. 

Jig (see Cloudy 5 , 6.) 

ax6oo Hooker Serm. Pride (1617)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of their looke. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. 11. (1843* 61/2 Cloudiness, .and trouble in his 
countenance. 1779-81 Johnson L, P. Wks. x8i6 X. 22 
Scholastick cloudiness still hung about him. 1837 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. III. xii. § 25, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
i creases as we proceed. 

Cloudilig (klau'diq), vbl. sb. [f. Cloud v. + 

I -ingI.] 1. The action of the verb Cloud. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 269 History . . tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. x68i Colvil Whigs Supplic. I175X) 128 
For all thy frownings and thy cloudings. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) IL 20 More expedient for y« cloud- 
ing than clearing of the Scriptures. 

2. concr. a. A cloudy marking, b. A cloudy 
streak or part in a clear substance, (Mostly 
in pE) 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 40. 131 Variable cloudings 
in the most vivid colour. 1870 — Lect, Artvi. 155 The 
cloudings of the tortoise-.sheIl. 1IK3 Century Mag. Sept. 
719/1 Being: a mountain streamlet, it bears along, .rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudings of earthy substance, etc. 

Cloudingjr ppl- ct. [f. as prec. -b -ing 2.] That 
clouds ; that is becoming clouded or dim. 

1870 Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 352 The old strength 
of sight and of flight had passed from weary wing and 
clouding eye. 

t CloTidiously, adv. Obs. rare. In a clouded 
or veiled manner ; obscurely. 

x6om W arner A ib. Eng. (i6xd) Epit, 392 Not forgetting., 
to preferre, amongst his priuate Friends openly, and the 
Vulgars cloudiously, his Title to the Kingdome. 
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Cflondlaad. (klau*dl^nd). and rhetor, 

1 . The region of clouds ; a < landscape ’ of clouds. 

1817 Coleridge Fancy in Ntthibns^ Go 

From mount to mount through Cloudland. 1866 Kingsley 
Herew. Prelude 12 Such cloudlands and sunrises as can be 
seen nowhere else. 1888 Pall Mall G, 15 Sept. 5/2 Break- 
neck adventures into * Cloudland ’ [in balloons]. 

2 . Jig. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1847 Lewes Mist. Philos. 11867) II. 535 A yawning gulf 

of Scepticism, or a baseless cloud-land of Idealism. 1865 
Parkman Ckam^lam i. (1875) 170 To leave this cloudland 
of tradition, and approach the confines of recorded history. 

Cloudless (klau'dles), a. [f. Cloud + 
-LESS.] Without a cloud, unclouded, clear. 

Z5p8 Peele David <§• Bethsahe ad fin., The cloudless 
morning. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. iii. (Grosart) 

I . 189 Rainlesse, their soil is wet, and Cloud-lesse, fat. 1671 

Milton 1696 His cloudless thunder. 1791 Cowper 

Odyss, XIV. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 53 Hew is . . most copious on a cloudless 
night. 1867 Miss Braddon Bujert Godwin I. i. 2 

Whose life has been cloudless as one long summer’s day. 

Hence Cloudlessly adv., Cloudlessiiess. 

1869 Roskin Q. of Air ^%S7 His life, .passes away cloud- 
lessly. 1852 D. Moir Poems, May’day iv, The same blue 
sky. Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye. 1876 L. 
Tollemache m Fortn. Rev.lA.zx. 352 Sometimes, .the uni- 
formity of cloudlessness became wearisome. 

Cloudlet (klau-dlet). [f. Cloud sh. + -let, 
dim. suffix.] A little cloud. 

1788 Coleridge First Advent of Lo^te 2 Eve*s first star 
thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Conclus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark From little 
cloudlets on the grass. 187Z Proctor Ess. Asiron. ii. 20 
Multitudes of star-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
minute stars which produce the milky light of the Magellanic 
Clouds. 188s Times to Apr. 5/5 The war cloudlet vanished 
as quickly as it had risen, 

fCloudly, a. Obs. nonci<vd. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a cloud. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 178 The dayes are darke, 
the nights opprest With cloud’ly weeping for my paine. 

Oloudscape (klau-dskz?ip, -sk/p). rare. [f. 
CL0UD\fi^., zStet landscafe.J A scene composed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting. 

1880 Times ^ Oct 6/6 In the various branches to which 
photography is now [applied] . . in portraiture, landscape, 
seascape, cloudscape. 1886 J. J. Hissey On Box Seat 186 
Affording the most glorious sea-scapes and cloud-scapes. 

Cloudshxp : see -SHIP. 

Cloud;^ [klau’di) , a. [f. Cloud sh. h- -ir : OE. 
had cMdig {vom cMd^Chovn i.] 
i*!. Rocky ; hilly. 

c 893 K. .Alfred Oros. i. i, Nor^mannaland . .is on sumum 
stowum swySe cludig. c 1200 Ormin 2734 , 1 cludij landess 
munntess. a 1400-50 A lexander 4863 Clo3es at was cloude, 
he clynterand torres, Rochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire. 

2 . Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

CX200 Si. Brandan 493 Cloudi and herninge smoke. 1533 
CovERDALE Ps. xcix. 7 He spake vnto them out of the 
cloudy piler.^ 2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. Hi. 47 By 
reason of raine and dowdy vapours. 1667 Milton A L. 

II. 930 Thence. . As in a cloudy Chair, ascending rides. 1746 
Collins Ode Fear 3B Wr^p’d in thy cloudy veil. 4!x86x 
Mrs, Browning House of CloudsWks. 1883 HI, 69 , 1 would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 

1626 Bacon SyP^a (1677) § 663 The moisture of Snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
1635 Swan SJee. M. iv. § 2 1 1643) 5^ The out-spread firma- 
ment either is ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. 1818 Byron Ch.Har. iv. i, A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand, 1857 Led, Eng. Poets II. 

XV. 202 That tradition which has come down .. upon the 
cloudy wings of three thousand years. 

3 . Characterized by the presence of clouds ; 
abounding in or full of clouds. 

X387 TREViSA]y*^(flSfMi (Rolls) III, 467 Whan be day is dym 
and dowdy. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, nuhidtis. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. itZ^i) 
81 Cloudy mornynges tume to cleere after noones. 1697 
Hryden Virg. Georg, in. 310 Like Boreas . . when . . He 
sweeps the Skies, and cleam the cloudy north. 1849 Longp. 
Seaside, Twilight, The twilight is sad and cloudy. 

4 . Not transparent or clear. 

2587 Golding De Momay xiv, 215 This Minde. .one day 
shal see clearely and not by these dimme and clowdie 
spectacles. 1670 Confinement, a Poem 18 Cloudy Ale goes 
round, a 1691 Boyle (J.), I saw a clowdy diamond. X799 
G. Smith Labor. I. 148 The paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 82 Pour a little vinegar 
into the cloudy liquid. 

b. Having cloud-like markings, clouded. 

X676 Lond. Getz, No. 1x31/4 A large grizle gray Gelding. . 
has a cloudy face. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xin. 767 An olive’s 
cloudy grain the handle made. 

t C. Dim, obscure, faint. Obs. rare. 

3551 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 272 The first greatnes, 
the seconde . . the syxte, vnder whiche they are that be 
called Cloudy starres. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. xxiiL 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene [stars] . .whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be scene but 
of a very quick and sharpe sight, 

6 . fig. Darkened or clouded by ignorance, etc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not clear. 

1400 Test. L<we Prol. (1560)272/2 That I so tmwoorthely 
clothed all togither in the cloudie cloude of unconning. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. v. With cloudy fygures 
He [Lydgate] cloked the trouth of all his scryptures. 1581 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 52 The Historian . . can, in the 
cloudy knowledge of mankinde, hardly escape from many 
lyes. 1649 Bounds Publ, Obed. (1650) 52 That Oath is 


Cloudy. . and so cannot he justly called its owne interpreter. 
1724 Watts Logic n. iii. § 3 Their thoughts .. have some- 
thing confused and cloudy in them. 1847 Lewes Hist, 
Philos. (1S67) II. 264 A cloudy writer, 

6. fig. Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 1. 1.4, Fortune clowdy hab chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Cas- 
tiglionds Coitriyerw. Kiiijb, Cloudy and troublous heaui- 
nesse. 1650 Bulwer Antkropomet, 64 The Scithians. .have 
all cloudy foreheads. 1670 Cotton Espemon in. xii. 593 
The Battel of Fontarahie . . prov’d cloudy, and malevolent 
to the French Renown. 1726 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 331 
The state of things with us is very cloudy.^ 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin ^ Vivien 154 Vivien . . Would fain have wrought 
upon his cloudy mood, 
f b. Of persons. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Z wen X084 Cloudie Lvcrece shames her selfe to 
see. 1605 — Metcb. 111. vi. 41 The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X, 132 
Yet the Govr. went out very cloudy. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) I. 29 The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, and wou’d endure little Raillery in anything. 

7 . Under a cloud of disgrace or disrepute; ‘shady.’ 
colloq, 

1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto 11, ii. 87 A. .lady of a dishevelled 
reputation, wife, .of a cloudy count, 

8. Comb., as cloudy-eyed, -headed, -topped, adjs. 

1596 Fit2-geffray Sir F, Drake (1881)38 The Pyranean 

cloudie-topped mountaines. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1117/4 A 
bright dun Mare . . cloudy headed- 1710 Ibid. No. 47x9/4 
A middle sized thin and cloudy-ey'd Woman. 

Clough ;kM, klau). Forms: i *eldh, 3-4 
CI05, 4- dough, (5 cloghe, dow, 5-7 dowgh). 
HI. 1 *d6sas, 4 dojes, doughes, clous, 5-6 
dowes, does. Mod. dial, duff, doof, dufe, 
clow, doo ; also Sc. Cleuch q. v. [Represents 
an OE, clSges, prob.«=OHG. kldh (Sievers). 

The Lancashire pronunciation cloofisd. enoof— enough) has 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to Icel. klofi or Du. kloof ^ Cioit, rift’, with which it cannot 
possibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to hough, enough, 
plough, tough, etc., from OE. ‘dh. That cldh existed in 
OE. is also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough-, -dough, -cleuch. The parallel OHG. kl&h in Kl&k- 
uelde (Foerstemann II. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew {Academy, 31 Aug., 7 & 21 Sept. 1889) that 
OE^ ^cldh represented an OTeuf. *kl&h- from klanxp-, and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. klinge, OHG. chlingo, 
a dough (pre-Teut. root *glenk-) ; cf. Hang.] 

1 . A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream or torrent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17590 (Cott.) J>ir caitif luus sent into 
cHnttes and into clous^ to seke ie.su. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1761 
In to a grisly clous pai and bat maiden sode. c 1420 Anturs 
of Arth. xii, Of poundes, of ploes. .of cliffes, of does [other 
rimes broes, brows, grows]. <rx44o York My si. xv. 

52 And kepis bis catell in bis cloghe. x^v^ Scot. Field 59a 
m Chet ham Misc. II, And Killed them like catiffes, in 
dowes all aboute . 1574 Robinson Reward Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and dough., in smooth or in rough. 1605 Ver- 
stegan Dec. Intell. ix. 285 A dough or clowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words 10 Clough, a Valley between two steep hills. 
1813 Hogg Queen* s Wake 228 The day-sky glimmered on 
the dew . . And lurked in heath and braken dough [ = cleugh]. 
1834 H' Ainsworth Rookwood (18641 23 Like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, or a boggart of the dough. 1855 Waugh Lane. Life 
(1857) ^9 Descending into some quiet little dough. 1^0 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 310 There is a deep 
dough or dell. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Cleugh, or clufe, a 
rod^ glen. Cluf e-sled, the slope or slide of the chasm. 

1 2 . Occasionally it seems to have been ==‘ cliff’. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth, 941 The kyng coveris be cragge th 
doughes fulle hye. a 1400-50 A lexander 4863 Hoge hillis 
bam beforn, Cloges at was cloude, he clynterand torres. 
C1435 Torr. Portugal 542 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vndyr-nethe a clow [rimes he drowe, swowe, i-nowe.]. 

Clough, erroneous spelling of Clopp, Clow. 
t Clought, fa. fiple. Obs. [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche. Clutch, like claght, clight, cleght, from 
Cleach, Clitch.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 

? zi:z4oo Chester PI. (1847) H* ^00 Why were I not deade 
to daie Qoughte and clongen under claye. 

Clought(e, obs. form of Clout, 
Clouiag=*<:/<77£/2V/^: see Clow 
Cloum-, Cloun- ; see Clum-, Clun-. 

Clotu? (kluejc), sh. Sc. and mrth. dial. Also 8 
elowr, 9 door. [Cf. ON. kUr a scratch (deriv. 
of M 6 claw); in Shetland in same sense ; 
but the meaning of the general northern word 
makes its identity with this doubtful.] 

1 . A swelling or bump (on the bead) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin, 

1508 Dunbar Ballad Kynd Kiitok 32 Sanct Petir hat hir 
with a club, quhill a gret clotxt [rime-wds. sour, pour] Rais 
in hir heid. 1715 Pennecuik Truthts Trav. 

(Jam.) All his head was full of clowrs. [x86d Edmondston 
Gloss. Shetland (Philol. Soc.), Cloor, a scratch, as that 
made by a pin or by the daws of a cat-] 1876 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Chur, or Chor..z. lump raised by a blow. 

2 . A heavy blow or knock such as would raise a 
bump (on the head). 

^ 1785 Burns Ep, W. Simpson Postscr. vii, Frae less to mair 
it gaed to sticks ; Frae words an’ aiths to dours an’ nicks. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxiii. My head can stand a gay clour, 
b. transf. A dint or bash made in anything. 

1808 Jamieson, Chur, a dint caused by a blow. 1821 


! Blackw. Mag. X. 6 Her great adventure, .but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both doors and dunkles 
in her character. Mod. Sc, Your hat’s got a clour. 

Clour (kiu®!), V. Sc, and north, dial. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Cloured ppL a. 

1715 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. 11. ii, Blyth to win aff sae 
wi’ hale banes Tho’ mony had dowr’d pows. 1785 Poems 
Buchan Dialect 12 (Jam.) While mine [targe] wi' many a 
thudd is dowr’d. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xiv, Twa or three 
chields wad needs fight . . and they got their croups weel 
doured. 1874 Sunday Mag, 823 They, .strike their heads 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well doured. 
xSjS Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘Clour his crown’, said 
of a good-humoured threat of a knock on the head. 

Clour, Oloxiry, var, of Clowbb, Claubie a. 
Clouse, sluice, dam : see Clow. 

Clouster, obs. form of Clusteb. 

Clout (klaut) , sb. I arch . and dial. F orms : i cMt, 
3 clut(e, 4- clout. (Also 4 north, dotes, 4-7 
clowt(e, clonte, 5-6 elought, ?clot(t mcomb., 
6 clutte.) [OE. cldt ; cf. I4tb c. Icel. hhitr ‘a 
kerchief’ (?not native), Sw. hlut, Norw. and Da, 
kind clout, rag, tatter, shred. Ir. clud, cluid, Gael. 
clud, Welsh clwt are all from English (Rhys). 
The OE. points to an OTeut. "^klMo-z, pre-Teut. 
type '^gludo'-s from same root as Clot, Cleat 
(:—*gludo‘m, *glau'dom). The original sense 
would therefore be something like ‘ lump, piece of 
stuff*; from an early period the word has been 
applied espedally to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and so to a cloth (Cloth 1-3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
Cleat. It has been doubted whether sense 7 
belongs to this word, though a parallel develop- 
ment of sense is found under Clod.] 

I. gen. Piece, patch, flat piece, shred. 

1 . A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
to mend anything ; a patch, arch, and dial. 

a'joo Epinal Gloss. 789 Pittacium, clut. ^1380 Wyclip 
Set. Wks. HI. 350 A3ens Cristis sentence, |?ei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloib. cx/^o Promp, Parv. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, scrutum. Ibid. Clowte of a schco, pictasium. 1563 
Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxvii, Cloutes and patches pieced 
one by one. 1570 Levins Manip. Z2B/32 The clout set on 
a garment or on a shoe, cento. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) 
HI. 2y^ Leather BoiteV Out of the side you may cut a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn out. 

2 . A plate of iron : esp, (in more recent use) 
one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axle- 
tree, or on a shoe, to prevent wear. [Cf. Cleat 4.] 
Obs. exc. dial. 

a xooo Homilies (Thorpe) 1 . 424 (Bosw.) Isenan clutas hate 
glowende. 1483 Caih. Angl. 6g A Clowte of yrne, crusta 
ferrea', vhi plate, 1485 Inv, in Ripon Ck. Acts. 373, ij 
wayneclowtes & ij plogh clowtes. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § $ 
An axiltre clout, wim viii. waincloutes of yren. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 36 Two ploughs, .with ground cloutes 
and side clouts for soile that so tares. 1594 R. C[arew3 
Godfrey of B. (i88t) 21 Who yron wont to plowes and clots 
t’ apply. 1714 Zr. Bk, of Rates Nails, Clouts, and other 
small Iron-Work, per 100 weignt 0012. ^£1825 Forby, 

Clout, an iron plate on a ^oos-Cleat. 1866 Rogers Agyic. 
^ Prices I. xxi. 546 Clouts were thin and flat pieces of iron 
used to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

t 8. A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending ; in later use chiefly a shred of 
cloth, a rag (as in 4). Ohs. 

c 1325 E. E. Alia. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez, To-rent vch a rayn-ryfte. Ibid. B. 965 
Clouen alle in lyttel cloutes ]l?e clyffez. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 
4533 A 1 his hod [he] to taar to cloute. C1386 Chaucer 
Merck. 71 709 Sche rent it al to cloutes. x6oo Dekker 
Shoemakers Holiday 6$ Touch not a rag lest I and my 
brethren beat you to clowtes. <2x625 Fletcher Women 
Pleased v. i. All his louts Beat (as the proverb seemly says) 
to clouts. 

II. spec. Piece of cloth, a cloth. 

4 . A piece of cloth {esp. a small or worthless 
piece, a *rag’); a cloth {esp. one put to mean 
uses, e.g. a dish-clout), arch, and dial. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 212 J)e deoflen schulen pleien mid ham. . 
& dusten ase enne pilche-clut. c 1275 Death 68 in O. E, 
Misc. 172 Me nimeS be licome and preoneS in a clut. 
C1400 Maundev. xviii. 196 pei gon all naked saf a 
lityll clout Jat ]>ol coueren with .. hire inerabres. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Gjh, The clowte of the kechyn 
wherwith men W3rpe dyssnes and platers. 1531 Elyot 
Gov, I. xxiiL (1883) I. 247 The good hushande .. set- 
tethe up cloughtes . . to feare away birdes. 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Pr(m. ^ Epigr. (1867) 79 Ye can geue me your 
hlessyng in a clout. 1590 Greene Never too late {xt^oo) 
98 Marrie her (my Sonne) and thou shalt haue my beni- 
zon in a clowte. Ibid. 114 If you match with mee, old 
Calena my mother hath that in a clowte that will doo vs 
both good. 1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commw, (185^) 117 
They use to go naked, save a clout about their middle. 
16x1 Bible Jer. xxxviii. 12. rx645 Howell Lett. (1650) I, 
356 Money is welcome though it be in a dirty clout. 1760 
Sterne Tr. Shandy 159 Driven, like turkeys to market, 
with a stick and a red clout. 1887 Hall Caine Son of 
Hagarn. xvi, A pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
hands like a clout on a pitch-fork. 

b. Applied contemptuously to any article of 
clothing; in pi. clothes. (Cf. nz^.) Still 
and in proverb. 


CLOUT. 
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CLOUT-HAIL. 


atws Seven Sms 49 in E. £, P. (1862) 20 If he hauib an 
old elute he mai be swi}>e prute, whar mid i-helid he sal be. 
£:i48s E. E. Misc, (Warton Club) $6 He had not left an 
holle clowt, Wherwith to hyde hys body abowte. 1563 
HomUies 11. Excess of Apparel 11859) 3^^ poof labour- 
ing man. .with a few beggarly clouts about him. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 458 The. .Peysauntes spoyled the dead 
Carcasses, leaving them neyther shyrt nor clowte. Old 
Proverb y Till May be out Ne'er cast a clout, 1877 Holder* 
ness Gloss.y Female attire is denominated cloots occasion- 
ally, as, * get thy cloots on | 
f c. Babe of clouts ; a doll. Hence fig> Man \ 
of clouts, king of clouts, etc. ; a mere ‘ doll ^ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc. ; a ‘lay-figure’. Obs. 

1467 Mann, <5* Househ, Exp. (1841) 172 ^e sey I hame no 
beter than a man of klowetej?, 1540 R. Wisdome in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 323 We have a lyving Christ, and 
not a Christ of clowts._ 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. v. iii, Si- 
lena, thou must . . love him for thy husband. S. I had as liefe 
have one of clouts. 2595 Shaks. John m. iv. 58, I should 
forget my sonne, Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he. *639 Fuller /fh/v IVar iv. xvii. ( 1 840 ' 208 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying. 1655 
Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. v. § 2. 447/2 The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. x66o Bond Scut. Ee,^. 330 He 
is a Clout, no King, which cannot command. 1703 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 35 Y« next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of Clouts. 1730 Fielding Tom Thumb i. 
iii, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her will, 
d. Phrase. As pale or white as a clout. 

1S57 TottelTs Misc. (Arb.) 233 No life I fele in fote nor 
hand, As pale as any clout. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 166 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309, I turned as white as a clout. 
179s Macneill Will ^ Jean ii, Ilk face as white 's a clout. 

t e. To wash one's face in an ale clout : to get 
drunk. Obs. 

1562 Heywood .Pr<w. <5* Epigr. (‘1867) 22 As sober as she 
seemth, fewe dales come about But she will onece wasshe 
hir face in an ale clout, 

6. spec, t a. pi. Swaddling clothes. Obs. or dial. 

_ 1200 Ormin 3327 Wihh clutess inn an cribbe. Ibid. 3320, 
i winndeclut. X340 H ampolk Pr. Consc. 5199 Bethleem whare 
I was born And in dotes lapped and layd was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/2 The chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. 1552 Latimer Serm. Gospels ii. 154 He 
had neither cradeTl nor cloutes, 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV. 10 That we maye begin in a maner at the very 
swadlyng cloutes of the Chirche. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) 1. 463 Honp soit qui mal y pense. . being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hath bewrayed his clouts. 1677 
Grew Anat. Plants iv. in. vii. § 8 Membranes, in whicn 
the Seeds . . lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clouts. 
1826 Scott Waodst, v, That band . .looks like a baby's clout, 
b. A handkerchief. Now dial, and slang. 

CZ3B0 Sir Fermnb. 2747 schrewes toke a clout .. 8c 
byndeh ys egene )?ar-wih about, c 1440 Vorh Myst. xxxiv. 

{Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with pi clowte. 
c 1690 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Clout, a Handkerchief. 
a X74S Swift Wks. (1841) II. 58 Sobbing with his clout in 
hand. ^ 1806 C. K. Sharpe Corr. (1888) 1. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave, .clouts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech. 1873 Slang Diet., Clout, ox rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

t e. A sail of a ship, Ohs. 

ispx Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. (1641) 34/1 As the Winde 
, . Whirls with a whiff the sails of swelling clout, xsgx 
Harington Orl. Fur. xxni. x. He sayles apace, and claps 
on all his clouts.^ 1636 Healey TJuophrast., Timidity ZS 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout. 

f d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Obs. + e. A measure of 
silk, Obs. f. See quot 1805. dial. 

a 1328 Skelton Ehmor Rummyng 564 A cloute of London 
pynnes. xs86 Wilts <$• Inv. N. C. (i860) 120, xx clouts of 
nedles, at 14^^'. a cloute. a x6oo Custom Duties (Add. MS. 
25097), Cullen silke, the clowte containing iiik. . .iij/z' 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 280 Five . . pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

t 6, Archery. The mark shot at : see quot. 1868 ; 
also, ellipt., a shot that hits the mark. 

1384 Elderton New Yorksh. Song, Archers good to hit 
the cloute. 1586 Marlowe xsi Pt. Tamburl. ii. iv, For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at.^ X588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. IV. i. 136. 1397 — ® Nen. IV, iii. ii. 51, 1623 B. 
JoNsoN Staple o/N. Epil., 'Though the clout we do not al- 
ways hit. 1678 Robin Hood in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 
II. 113 Robin Hood . . shot . .with such dexterity. , that his 
arrow entered into the clout and almost touched the black. 
x8ao Scott Ivanhoe xiii, * A Hubert ! a Hubert T shouted 
the populace . . * In the clout I — in the clout !' 1868 Fur- 
nivall Forewords to BaBees Book 30 years they 

CRoyal Archers, Edinburgh] shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and called ‘ the Clout ’ ; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ‘ a clout \ 

III. 7 . A heavy blow, esp. with the hand ; a 
cuff. Cf. Clod II. Now dial, or ^vulgar. 

a 1400 Isumbras 619 There was none . .That he ne gafe 
hym swylke a clowte, etc. c 1483 Digby Myst. {X882) x. 208 
For if I be alone I may sone gete a Clought. 1323 Tale of 
Basyn 107 in Ha2l. E.P.P. III. 52 I^ette go the basyn, or 
thu shalfe haue a clowte. 1724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (X733) 
I, 22 Bid Sandy hear ye, Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
1823 in Forby. 1887 Besant 7'he World went v. 42 The 
gunner, .found time to fetch me a clout on the head. 

IV. 8. Comb., as f clout-iron, iron for clouts 
(sense 2); f clout-leather, leather for mending 
shoes. (Here clot-, clott-, also occur.) See also 
Clout-nail, -SHOE. 

1582 Infer rogatories in T. West AnUq. Furness (1774) 
App. viii, Certain *clott iron . . for maintenance of their 
plowes. c 14.50 Merlin ii. 3S This cherl that hath bought 
hym so stronge shoouc, and also *clowte lether. x3xs 


Nottingham Corp. Archtves'^o. 1387 p. 5 {Action against a 
cobbler lor 7J.] pro clowtleder. c 1330 King Barker 67 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) 7 Wolde he neuer bey of me clot lether 
to clowt with his schoyn. 1600 Heywood istPt. Edw. I V, 
III. i. Wks. 1874 1. 39 Some, that have ne'er a shooe, had 
rather go barefoot than buy clout-leather to mend the old. 
dlout, sb.‘^ Obs. or dial. [ME. elute, perh. 

OE. ^cltSta or ^cMte, corresp. to Du. kluit fern, clod, 
piece, MDu. clftte, MLG. and mod.LG. klilte m. f. 

OTeut. ^klftton- or ^kliitdn - ; same root as prec.] 

1 . Clot of earth, clod. 

a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 1163 Mid stave, and stoone, and turf, 
and elute, J?at bu ne miht nohwar atrute. 1887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial., Clout, a clod, or lump of earth, in 
a ploughed field. 

t 2 . pL Clotted or clouted cream, cream curds. 
c 1430 Cookery Bks. fi888) 47 Put J>er-to creme, (& 5if it be 
clowtys, draw it borwe a straynoure). a 1648 Digby Closet 
Open. (1677) III 'To take the Clouts the more conveniently. 

Comb, clout-crushed, crushed or pressed in the 
curd. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe (1871) 41 Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of Parma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made). 

Clout (klaut), V. Now arch, or dial. Forms ; 

3 clutie, (4 cloujt, ? pa. pple. clutte), 5 elute, 
(clowght), 4-6 cloute, 4~7 clowt(e, (6 clought^, 
5- clout, ff. Clout sb. i The pa. pple. gechitod 
occurred in OE, ; NFris. has klUtjan, to patch.] 

I. 1 . trans. To mend with a clout or patch ; to 
patch (with cloth, leather, metal, etc.). 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 14 pe herd sat . . ClouBtand kyndely 
his schon. c 1450 Merlin ii. 33 A carl .. hadde bought a 
ayre of stronge shone, and also stronge lether to clowte 
em with. 1499 Promp. Parv. 84 (Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, crusco. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1352) 
33 Let the cobler medle with clowtynge his neyghbours 
shoes, ^ 4:1645 Howell (1688) III. 405 The Cooler will 

Clout it till Midnight ..to give his Son Learning. 1724 
Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1733) L 104 I'm come to clout her 
caldron. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

b-Af. 

14x3 I.YDG. Pilgr. Sowle ti. xliii. (l859^ 40 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge . . kouerynge . . and 
cloutynge . . the la we of Crystes gospel. 1543 Bale Course 
at the Romyshe Foxe 98 b (L.), He clowteth the old broken 
holes with patches of papistry- 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
III. xvi. 240 Peace of Prag. .MiseraWe Peace ; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish. 

+ 2 To pul in, on, or to by way of a patch ; 
usually Ohs. absol. To add patches. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 256 J?et heo ne . . clutie nanmore )?erto. 
4:x38o Wychf Set, Wks. III. 404 Or el Us [mot we] un- 
craftily cloute to wordes of Crist. 1481 in Eng. Gilds 320 
A brasen krocke . . a pache clowted in the bnm w' laten. 
1576 Gascoigne Compl.Philomene f Arb.) xig, I haue clouted 
a new patch to an olde sole. 158X J. Bell H addon ' s Ans%v. 
Osor. 109 Unlesse some Phebus have clouted upon this 
]V^das head, .the eares of some lolleared Asse. 
o. To arm or protect with an iron plate or clout, 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clout-nails. 

c 1394 P* Pk Crede 424 Wip his knopped schon clouted 
full pykke. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz, York (1830) 
61 Item for cloughting the same shoys iij^f. 1373 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and 
shod. 1636^ Healey Theophrasi. Rusticiiie 18 This fellow 
. . clowts his shooes with hob-nayles. Blithe Eng. 

Improv. Impr. (1652} 207 Either not clouting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1673 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 233 [He] Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th' AxIe-treiW. 16^ R. IToi-uz Armoury m. 300/1 
Sparrow Bills. . Nails to Clout Shooes withal. 

Jig. 1628 Earle Microcosm., PL Country Fellcnv (Arb.) 
50 Some thriftie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 
f 4 . fg. * To join awkwardly or coarsely together^ 
(J.) * to patch clumsily or botch up. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 4 Anticristis lawe, cloutid 
of many is full of errors.^ 1363*87 Foxe /I- ^ M. (1684) I. 
16/2 This argument . . being clouted up in the third figure. 
160a Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvixL (1612) 223 So, by what 
right or wrong so-eare, Spaine clouteth Crownes together. 
6. To cover with a clout or cloth; also trans f 
to cover as with a cloth, arch. 

1579 [see Clouted ppl. /x.* 4]. X64X Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 
2 A custome with many sheep-men to clowte their shearinges 
to hinder them from tuppinge. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatler 
No. 68 T* 4 He . . showed a Leg clouted up. 1831 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxix. The white flakes had clouted his 
[the horse's] throat, 

■f 6. ? To wipe with a cloth. Ohs. 

*553 "Baue GardineYs Ohed. Gj. a Sir J. Reynolds 
Journ. Flanders, etc. Wks. II. 383. 

II. 7 . To cuff heavily. Now dial, or vulgar. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3709 So he gan his godes to cloute, 
pat pe erpe dined ahoute, c 14x0 Sir C leges 264, I schall 
the clowght. X3SX Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them and so clouted them that they coulde not aryse. c 1643 
Howell Lett. (1655) 11. xliv. The late Queen of Spain took 
off one of her chapines, and clowted Olivarez about the 
noddle with it CX663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hut- 
chinson (1846) 273 Let us clout them out of the field. 1784 
New Spectator XX. 4/2 Quarrelling and offering to ‘ clout' 
any body that opposed their opinion. x8^ Blackmore 
Lmma D. xL (ed. 12) 61, I longed to clout his ears for him. 
8. To reap in a particular way ; = Bag v.^ 

1886 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XXI, 574/2 A heavy smooth- 
edged sickle is used for ‘bagging’ or * clouting',— an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against the straw, the 
left hand being used to gather and carry along the cut 
swath. 


Cloiiteli, obs. form of Clutch. 

Clouted (klau’ted),///, a.i Also 4 clutte. [f. 
Clout Z/.+ -ED.] 

1 . Mended with a patch or patches/patched, 

cxooo Heptateuch Josh. ix. 5 Gecliitode bytta. ci^zs 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at kne & his 
clutte trasches. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 55 He caste on 
his cloJ>es I-clouted and l-hole. 1396 Bell Sum/. Popery 
HI. X. 476 Like unto a clowted beggars cloake. x6ii Bible 
Josh. IX. 5 Old shooes and clowted vpon their feet. X65X 
Cleveland Poems 33 A league with mouldy bread, and 
clouted shoos. 1837 Rnr. Life m. H. (1862) 210 

Clouted shoes, threadbare and patched clothes. 

2 . Furnished or protected with an iron clout or 
clouts; studded with clout-nails. Cf. Clout-shoe. 

^ CX394 [see Clout t/. 3]. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War in. 
iv. § o The axle trees. , well clouted. [See examples under 
Clout-shoe.] 

S.fg. Put together clumsily, patched up, botched. 
Passing into an expression of depreciation, 
cx^l^ \Vyclif Serm. Ixxxvii. in Sel. Wks. 1. 302 So 
stondij? per cloutid reule, hope in good and in yvel. xsSx 
J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 485 b, Your illfavouredly 
patcht Reasons, .and those your clouted con elusions. X633R. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xviii, If fond Bavius vent his clouted 
song, 164a Sir E. Bering Sp. on Reltg. 142 A Pestilence 
to all government, a traiterous and a clouted Anarchy. 1663 
J. Spencer Prophecies 14 When subtil men shall see us .. 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime. 

4 . Covered with, or wrapped in, a clout or 
cloth. 

1379 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Mar. 50 Thilke same vnhappie 
Ewe, Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe. 1880 
Blackmore M. Anerley x\. Here he stopped short., and 
turned his clouted neck. 

Clouted (klau-ted), ppl. a.^ Also 6- 7 clowted, 
-yd, 7 clawted. [f. Clout sb% ; or perh. f. a vb, 
clout = clot: cf. Clotted.] Said of the cream ob- 
tained by * scalding ’ or heating milk, which makes 
it thick or clotted. 

1342 Borde Dyetary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put together. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov, 

g ) She would, .giue hem Curds and clouted Creame. ;X5^ 
OGAN Haven Health fi636) 179 Clouted Creame, which is 
made by setting the milke ouer an easie fire, untill it come 
to a thicke head. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. i. vi. Fall 
to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
Twamley Dairying 1x2 Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 215. 

Clout er (klauioj). Also 5 clout ere, clutere, 
clowtere, 5-S clowter. [f. Clout v. + -er.] 

One who clouts, mends, or patches {lit. and 
fg.') ; a cobbler, or patcher ; a botcher. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clowter, or cobelere. x36$ Jewel 
DeJ. ApoL (1611) 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
X581 J. Bell Haadon's Ans^v. Osor. 415 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this? 16x3 Curry-c. for Cox-c. 
i. II He kissed like a clowter. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 214 Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery Stuff. 
Hence t Olouter-like tz. «Cloutbely. 
a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Semn. (1632)^ 145 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway). 

t Clouterly, a. Obs. Also 7 clowterly. [? f, 
prec. + “LY h] Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward ; clownish. 

167s E. Phillips Theatr. Poet. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, obsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses, a 1707 Bp. Patrick A utobiog. ( 1839) *94 The coffin 
. .of elm, hooped with iron, very coarse and ciouter[l]y. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 32 The Designs, .made 
Parterres look very heavy and clouterly. i74x Richardson 
Pamela I. (1824) 112 Some clouterly plow-boy. 1826 Scott 
XX, Huge clouterly shoes. 

t Clouterly, [-ly^^.] Obs, Clumsily. 

*598 Pxss, Morrice 82 They that trode right . . were 
clouterly caulfed, 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3212/4 She seems 
to cut behind but don't, unless clouterly shod. 

fOloutery, Ohs. [? f. Clouteb + -y.] 

Clouter’s work ; something clumsily patched up. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anew. Osor. 319 Craftely to cloake 
those clouteries. 

Clouting' (klau-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clout «».] 

1 . The action of mending, patching, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 509 Cristis dene religioun wik- 
oute cloutynge of sinfulle mennis errours. 01440 PromA 
Parv. 84 Clowtynge of clothys, sartura. cie^ Ibid. (MS. 
K) Clowtynge of shone, pictacio. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 
I. (1550) 30 b. Here passe I ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonicall houres. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. <§■ Epigr. (1867) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no cloutyng. 184^ Car- 
lyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 294 An Arab man in cloak of his own 
clouting. attrib. 1390 Greene Nevertoo late (1600) 96 
To furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 

2 , Cuffing, Striking with the hand. 

3 . = Bagging vbl. shf^ : see Clout v. 8. 
Clouting, ppl ce. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
‘clouts’ or patches ; botching, bungling. 

xs8i J. Bell Haddon's Ans^v. Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comnm, (1878' 82 To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke. 

Clou't-nail. [f- Clout 2, v. 3 + Nail.] 

1 . A flat-headed nail for fastening a ‘ wain-clout ' 
on an axle, etc, 

1463 in Rogers Agric. ^Prices III, 453/1 Clout nail. 1581 
Ibid. x6ix CoTGR., Clou d hape, a clowte nayle. x866 
Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xxl. 546 By far the largest amount 
of information . . on the various contributories to a cart is 
that given for cart clouts and clout-nails. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Clout-nail. 


CLOUT-SHOE. 


2 - A nail with a large and flat head tised to stud 
or clout a surface, e.g". the soles of heavy boots. 

1874 Knight Diet Ciotct-nml, used to stud timbers 

exposed to the action of marine borers; also in fastening ; 
leather to wood. A long blunt stub-nail for boot-soles. 1881 
Mechanic § 329. 138 Ine clout-nail, .has a broad flat head 
and a round shank, .terminating in a sharp point. 

f Cl0U*t-sll0e. Ohs. Now \arck.) Clouted 
shoe. \Cloui, also dot^ may have been orig. pa. 
pple. : see Clou® 2/.] 

1. A shoe having the sole protected with iron 
plates, or studded with large-headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patched shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the actual sense cannot be determined.) 

1463 Passion Lett, No. 465 IL 125 That men. .shuld make 
redy her bald batts and her clot shon. 

[1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 224, 1 thought he slept, and put 
Hy clowted Brogues fi-om off my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer’d my steps too lowd.] ^1634 Milton Comas 635 The 
dull swain Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. a 1635 
Poems (1807) 128 And leav’st such printes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shon do on a floore of lome. 
1726 Amherst Terres P'il. xlvi. (2741) 247 Linsey-wolsey 
coats .. clouted shoes, yarn stockings. 1^0 Bloomfield 
■Farmer's Boy ^ Spring^'z The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. 1858 J. Maktineau Stud. Ckr. 342 Armed men, 
with a clouted .shoe and a cart wheel for their standards. 

t2. One who wears clouted shoes ; a clown, a 
boor. Ofo. (Cf. Spenser’s Colin Clout.) 

2589 R. Robinson Mirr. zfx Poore clout-shooes gate 
their clubs. 1613 Markham Eng. B -usbatidMan 1. 1, ii. < 16351 
4 The ordinarie Tillers of the earth, such as we call Hus- 
bandmen . . and generally the Clout-shoo. 

1563 Mirr. Mag.^ Blacksmiih i. Where is more craft 
than in the clowted shoen? 1678 R. L’Estrange 
il-fcjn (1702) g8 The Man. of Title, as well as the Clouted 
Shoe. ri69o B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Clouted.shoQn, a 
Country Clown. <21704 T. Brown 2 Oxf. Scholars Wks. 
1730 I. 9 So full of. .knavery are clouted shoes. 

t GloU'ty, d. Ohs. In 5 clowty(e. [f. Clout 
sh.'^ -f- -T h] Full of clots ; clouted. 

‘ c 1430 Cookery Bks. ( j888) 53 [Take] creme (3if it be clowty, 
draw it f>orw a straynoure). 

t CJiowate, a. [? Error for damfe : the word 
seems not to be known to conchologists.] 

Of a shell : * Thicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Humble 1843). 

1847 in Craig. 1864 Webster cites Gilbert, 

Clove (klJw), jAI Forms ; i ’''clnfu, //. clufe, 
4 elof, 5 clowe, 4-7 oloue, 6 - clove. [OE. 

f corresp, to MLG,, MDu. klove^ dove, Du. 
kloof, cleft:— OTeut. ^kluM-^ ^klodd-; f. weak- 
grade stem oi ^kletif, Cleave. Closely related to 
OHG. oAloho msisc., MHG. klohe, Ol^.'klof, cleft, 
cloven thing. Cf. OHG. cklobolouh, ehlofolouh, 
MHG. klobelouoh, knobelondt, mod.G. knoblauch, 
MUG.klofibk, MDu. dofiooc, Du. kmjlook, ‘garlic’, 
lit, * clove-leek 

1 . One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlic, shallot, etc. 

crocMj iVwr. Leechd. II. 336 Twa clufe |?0sre clufebtan 
wenwyrte. /AV. II. 3^50 Garleaces .iii. clufe. exv^ Guy 
Warw. (A.) 3644 Bodi dc soule no nouBt l>er-of No is nou3t 
worb a lekes clof. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. xvn, x. 
(I'ollem. MS.), Of euery clone of garlek set comej? a plaunte, 
£'x44o Promp. Parv. 84 Clowe of garlykke (1499 clone of 
garlek or other lyke'. 1530 Palsgr. ao6, 2 Clove of gar- 
lyke, dail. ISS* Turner Herbal i. B iiij b, When it 
[Wild Garlic] is type it bathe sede in the tope euen lyke 
vnto tire cloues whyche growe in the roote but they are 
lesse. 169s Westmacott Script. Herb. 79 Garlick is propa- 
gated by its Cloves fas well as by its Seed). 1879 Addison 
Econ. Cookery 17 A few cloves of garlic. 

2 . A natural division or segment of a fruit. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 283 The Jacke. .within is soft 
and tender, full of golden coloured cloves including graines 
flat and globous. _ 1699 Dampier Voy. 11 . 1. vii. 125 Within 
this shell the Fruit [Mangosteen] appears in 3 or 4 cloves, 
■about the bigness of the top of a man’s thumb. These will 
easily separate each from the other. 1707 Funnell Voy. x. 
286 The fruit., lies in Cloves almost like Garlick. 

•fS. One of the divisions of a cloven hoof; cf. 
ChOGw. Obs. 

^ 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts ^1673) 95 The outward hoof 
in his fore-legs is longer and greater then the inward, and 
contrary in the hinder:^ and the inward clove thereof is 
longer and greater. Ibid, yfiq A fat Sheep, .whereof the 
inward hoofs or cloves of his fore-feet were gi'own to be as 
long as eight fingers are broad. 

Clove (kl<?nv), sb.'b Forms: 4-6 clow(e, (5 
elawe, Pelewe, cloyfe,//. cloys), 5-7 clone, (6 
cloaue, //. close), 6- clove. [ME. dow[e, a. F. 
dou, in full dou de girojie, ‘girofle nail’ (see 
Clove-gillyflower), doti being a popular addition 
to the original name girofle, from the resemblance 
of a single bud of the girofle, with its stalk, to a 
nnil, clou, L. dfvus. In Sp. it is davo, Pg. cravo. 

The phonetic history of the word in English contains 
points of difficulty. Originally clowe, clone was, like the 
Fr., undoubtedly ikhJ), which would in due cour.se have be- 
come clow. It is surmised that in the i5-i6th c. spelling 
clone, u w^ taken to mean v, as in moue, lone, etc. (cf. 
Approve t'.-) ; but it is not known how such a change m the 
spoken word occurred as to give the modern pronunciation, 
which is perh. already indicated by the X5th c. spelling 
doyfe ( -clove), is suggested by the pi. dose in 1555, and 
is implied in the Sbaks. quot. of isSSi] 

1 . The dried flower-biid of Caryopkyllus arotna^ 
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Urns, much used as a pungent aromatic spice. 
(Usually in pi.) 

Oil 0/ cloves, sxi essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flower-stalks of the clove-tree, and used in medicine. 

1223-1400 [see Clove-gillyflower i]. 1398 Trevisa 

Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxix. (Tollem. MS.', Clowes ben 
calde Gariopliili, and ben perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure. 
X40J: Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 208 Et in ij uhc. cloys empt. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 44 Cast powder of peper 
and clawes [elsewhere clowes] b^r to. 1440 Promp. Parv. 
84 Clowe, spyce, gariofohts. X481 Caxton Myrr. ii. x. 90 
Other trees there growe . .whiche here cloues. <21500 No- 
mhiale in Wr.-Wxilcker 714/1 Hie gariojilns,^ cloyfe. 1538 
Turner Libellm A. iij b, Cariophillon quod aliqui clauum 
uei clauos uocant.,angli uocant Clowes. 1533 in W..H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford 226 For close and mase. .xiiiiV. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 654 B. A Lemmon. L. Stucke 
with Cloues. D. No clouen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Size ii, What though some have a fraught Of cloves and 
nutmegs. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (i762j 108 A drop or 
two of Oil of Cloves. 

fig. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note, .stuck it heer and there with a clove of his own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 

fb. Transl, of Gr. oyi;£, L. tmgula. Ohs. 

1533 Coverdale Ecchis. xxiv. 15 (211, I haue made ray 
dwellinges to smell as it were of ros^m, Galbanum, of Clowes 
[opu^, nngula, 1611 onix) and Incense 

2 . The tree, Catyophylltts aromatzms, origm2X\Y 
a native of the Moluccas, hut now cultivated in 
various tropical countries. (More fully dove-treei) 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xi. (ed. 7) 554 The Clove tree 
groweth in the lies of Moluccas. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 54 The Clove-Tree groweth in Form much like 
to our Bay-Tree. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food yag The clove is 
a hand.some tree. 1872 Y eats Growth Comm. 214 Am- 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the clove. 
1876 Hari.ey Mat. Med. 61 1 The Clove is an elegant ever- 
green shrub. 

3 . Wild dove {-tree)'. Eugetiia {Pimeztta) aezds, 

of the West Indies. 1866 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4 . Cloves, fa. "i^dove bark (see 6). Obs. 

t'jrz E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 261 The Bark they call Cloves, 
us’d for dressing of Meat, and dying. 

lb. A cordial consisting of spirits strongly 
flavoured with the spice. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves . . since the In- 
quest. 

6, Short for clove-pink, or clove-gillyflotver. 

1746-7 Hervey Medii. (1818) 129 Who teaches the clove 
to stay till hotter beams are prepared to infuse a spicy rich- 
ness into her odours, and tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson ? 1882 Garden. 13 May 324/2 We begin to 
enjoy our Gloves and Carnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comb, clove-bark, the bark of Cinnamo- 
mum CuHlciwan, which has a flavour of cloves ; 
t clove-basil, an old name of Ocymum basilicum, 
so called from its smell (Gerarde, 1597) ; f clove- 
eamation == dove-pink', clove-cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of Dicypellium caryophyllatum 
clove-witmeg, the fruit of Agatkophyllum az'o- 
maticum, a native of Madagascar ; clove- pink, 
a clove-scented species of Dianthus'. see Clove- 
gillyflower ; clove-root, a name for Herb Ben- 
net, Geum urbanzim ; f clove-stuck a,, stuck 
with cloves. 

1697 Dampier Vo^. (1698) I, xi. 316 They have plenty of 
*clove bark, of which I saw a Ship-load. 1703 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4146/4 Clove Bark 4 Bales. ^ 1398 Sylvester DztBartas 
I. vii. {1641) 60/1 Anon his nose is pleased with fragrant sents 
of - . *Glove-Garnation. 1866 Treas. Bot* 229 The clove- 
pink is the_ origin of all the cultivated varieties of carna- 
tions, as picotees, bizarres, and flakes. Ibid. s.v. Gewn, 
The root of this plant [G. nrbanum^, called by the old 
herbalists *CIove-root, has an aromatic dove-like odour. 
1399 Marston Sco, Villanie 206 That Westphalian 
gamon *CIoue-stuck face. 

Clove (kl^iiv), sb .3 [Represents Anglo-Lat. da- 
vus, Anglo- Fr. elou, both very frequent in laws and 
ordinances of 1 3th"-i5th c. It is thus identical with 
L. ddvus * nail \ which was also used as a lineal 
measure (see Nail); but how the measure and 
weight were related is not known. Nor does it 
appear how the Eng. form of the word came to be 
dove, although its phonetic history may have been 
parallel to that of Clove sb.^ 

(There can hardly be any connexion with Ger. kloben, of 
flax and wool, Grimm 1218, 8 fr-c.)] 

A weight formerly used for wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 lbs. avoirdupois. 

at^zS Liber Custnmarum Et la trone dount il 

peserount doit e.stre de xxii clous. Ibid. xcyj Quae quidem 
trona continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor clavos. 1342 
Let. Edw, III in Ryrner V. 327 'Du Cange) Quatuor clavos 
lanse. a 1419 Liber Aldus (Rolls) 227 Mais sii [f.<r. sak de 
leyne] conteigne plui-s qe xH clous. 1431 Act g Hen. VI, 
c. 8 Que le po3rs dune Waye [dune] formage puisse tenir 
xxxij doves, cetassavoir chacun dovevij/z. par les ditzpoisez 
cochantz. 1342 Recorde Gr. Aries (x57s) 203 In Cheese. . 
the verye weightes of it are Cloues and Weyes: so that a 
Clone shoulde contayne 7 pounde. 1588 Wills ^ Imv. N. 
C. (i860) 11. 163, iij hankes and iiij cloves of yarne i/ 8 d, 
tfiip Dalton Countr. Just. Ixv. (1630) 149 A weigh of cheese 
must containe 32 cloues and every doue 8.1 of averdepois 
weight. X708 Kersey, Clove is also a Term us’d in 
Weights : Thus 7 Pounds of Wool! make a Clove, but in 
Essex 8 Pounds of Cheese and Butter go to the Clove. 1863 
Morton Cyd, Agric., Weights 4 - Meas. (E. D. S.), Clove of 
Cheese, 7 lbs., sometimes 8. 


CLOVE-GILLYFLO-WEE. 

+ Clove, Obs. [prob. a. ON. cleft, 
split, groove = OHG. chlobo, MHG. klobe O Feut. 
kloton- f. root of Cleave vO Cf. Clof.] A cleft 
or split. 

TS93 ^ Mon. Ch. Durh. (1842'' 80 A paynted staffe, 
with a fbrke or dove on the upper end of the staffe, which 
dove was lyned with softe silks and soft downe. 

Clove, sb.^ U. S. [a. Du. klove, also kloof in 
MDu. dove, MLG. Move fem. split, cleft: see 
Clove j/a^] A rocky cleft or fissure ; a gap, ravine : 
used (chiefly in place-names); see quot. 1828. 

(The word )&/^?^referring to South Africa is the same.) 
1779 A. St. Clair in Spai-ks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) II. 
303 A dove which runs round that ridge on which the forts 
are situated. 1828 Webster, Clove, a deft; a fissure; a 
gap ; a ravine. This word, though properly an appellative, 
US not often used as such in English ; but it is appropriated 
to particular places . . as, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the 
state of New-York, and the Stony Clove. It is properly a 
Dutch word. 1883 Harpers Mag. Sept. 530/1 The word 
clove . . means only cleft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains. 

Clove (kl^"v), z'. trans. [f. Clove 
a. To spice with cloves, b. To stick (a lemon, 
onion, etc.) with cloves {fig. in quot. 1863). 

1863 Reade /Aw/ Cash I. 246 The ship was cloved with 
shot, and peppered with grape. 1883 N. 4 Q- Feb. 106/1 
New ale highly cloved, sweetened, and drunk hot. 

OXone^pa. ppie. Short form of Cloven, formerly 
frequent, still occas. in verse rarely as adj. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 550 A clove chinne eke had she. 

Also in certain Combs., as f clove-board (in 7 
doe-, cloven) *= Clapboard (cf. the form claw- 
board) ; clove - footed (see Cloven - footed) ; 
t clove-hammer (in 7 doe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 
ing nails (cf. the form Claw-hammer) ; clove- 
hook, an iron clasp in two parts which move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails, etc. 
Also Clove-hitch. 

1361 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 414 *CIove-board. 
xsiSs Act 8 Eliz. C.9 § I The Cloveboard and Stuff whereof 
the said Vessels and the Hoops thereof should be made. 
1666 [see Cloeboard]. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 21 This 
Vigilant Queen, taking notice of the great decayof Timber 
occasioned by converting the same into cloven board. 1887 
Rogers Agric. 4 Prices V. 523 There are at least twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw board, generally bought 
for the navy. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 139 
*Clovehamer, j. 1623 [see Cloe-hammerJ. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk., *Clove-kook, «= clasp-hook. 

Clove (kld’ttv), pa. t, of Cleave v. 
t Cloved, ppl- ti. Obs. [f. Clove + -ed 2. 
In this sense OE. had dufeht adj.] Divided into 
cloves like garlic. In early use : Bulbous. 

[c tooo Sotxc. Leechd. II. 128 Of ]?aere clufihtan wenwyrte.] 
1377 Harrison Englandm. viii. (1878)11. 51 The root of the 
herbe [saffron] . . is round . . & yet it is not cloued as the 
lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1397 Gerarde Herbal i. 
viii. § 2. II The roote is thicke, and cloued like rush onions 
or ciues. Ibid. 1. 151 The red Lillie of Constantinople hath 
a yellowe scaly or cloued roote. 

Clove - gillyflower (kl^uv d^idiflau^j). 
Forms: (3 clou de gilofre), 4-5 clowe gilofre, 
-gylofre, (clowes of gylofre, clawis of gelofi^e), 
5 glowgelofre, 6 clowgelofer, cloue gillofer, 
rgilloflower, 6-8 clove gilliflower, 7-8 clove- 
July-flower, 7 - clove-gillyflower, [a. F. dou 
de girofle [gir of re, gilofre)'. see Clove ’A Fr. 
fle igirofre, gilofre'^, (in Pr. girofle, gerofle, Sp. 
gir^e, -re, \t. garofano, folo, flilo), represents Ro- 
manic garoflo, garofllo, late L. tyv^ ^carophilum, a. 
Gr. mpv 6 <f>v\koy the clove, f. jcapvov nut + <phkXov 
leaf. In Eng. the Anglo- IT. gilofre has passed 
through gillrfer, gilloflower, to gillyflower , which 
has even been further perverted to fuly flower. 

The simple girofle, gilofre was the original name 
of the spice ; but in OF. clou de girofle (=^ ‘girofle 
nail from the shape) came into popular use at an 
early date; thence the Eng. clowe of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe-gilofre. This was commonly 
shortened at length to clowe. Glove, for the spice; 
the full name adhering to a flower, the ‘ clove-pink ’, 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of gilofre, to gillyflower, the latter name without 
clove, has passed on to various scented flowers, 
having no connexion either with the spice, or with 
the ‘clove-pink \ See Gilly-flowee.] 
fl. The spice Clove r ^.2 I. Ohs. 
axzz^Ancr. R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strenc'Se of 

S 'ngiuere ne of gedewal, ne of clou de gilofre. <S'j;386 
haucer Sire Thopas 51 And many a clow gilofre And 
notemuge to put in ale. c 1400 Maundev, v. (1839) 51 Sume 
destyllen Clowes of Gylofre [ed. Roxb. 26 ganofles, clous 
de girqfle\. Ibid. xxvi. 265 Many Trees, that beren Clowe 
Gylofres and Notemuges. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 2(5 
With cloves of gelofer hit broche ]>ou shalle. 14. . Gloss, in 
Wr.-WiilckeT 586 Garriofila, glowgelofre. i486 Bk. St, 
A Ibans C iij a, Clawis of gelofre and canell and gynger. 

2 . A clove-scented species of Pink {Dianthus 
Caryophyllus), the original of the carnation and 
other cultivated double forms. 
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*538 TvnmR LiiieUzis s.v. Betonica^ Herba quam uer- 
nacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut an 
Incarnacyon. 2578 Lyte Dodoens ii. vii. 154 The Gloue 
gillofer. .The floures grow . .out of long round, smooth huskes 
and dented or toothed aboue like the spice called cloaues.. 
[they! do^ all smell almost like Cloues. 1594 Plat Jewell 
Ho. I. Divers^ New Exper. It is generally thought that 
the clouegillidower gotte his firste sent from the cloue. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxii. 472 Caryophyllns . . some 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers. 
2657 S. PuRCHAS Fol. Flying hts. i. xv. 95 The Bees gather 
not of the . . Clove-July-flower. a 2755 Miller (J.), The 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in use for making a 
cordial syrup. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 207 Clove- 
Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gillyflower. 

CIove-Mtoli. Nmit. [f. Clove pa. pple. + 
Hitch.] A ‘hitch’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, etc., formed by passing the 
rope twice round in such a way that both ends 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 
‘ cloven ’ into two parallel lines at the back. 

1760 ^Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Hh 3b, They are . . 
attached by a knot, called a clmtc-hiichy to . . the shrouds. 
1875 Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 If . . the 
dislocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove hitch 
by towel should be applied above the elbow joint. 
fig. 1883^ Stevenson Treasure IsL ni. xv, (1886) 123 
‘You're all in a clove hitch, aint you?’ 

Hence Clove-Mtch v. 

187s Bedford Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 304 Wliile a 

towel is clove-hitched above the elbow joint. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed.6) 65 A jiair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round the mast-head. 

Cloven (kl^ii’v’n), ;!>//. a. [pa. pple. of Cleave 
V. i ct’. Cleb’T.] Divided lengthwise ; split. 

a. Split into (thin) pieces ; cleft asunder. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad i. 441 And burnt them on a fire of 
cloven wood. ^*1839 Praed Poems {1864I I. 264, I look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield. 
1866 Kingsley Herew. xxi. 266 He w.ts lying stark with a 
cloven skull. 2877 Bryant Odyss. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
Of cloven cedar, burning in the flame. 

b. Split to a certain depth, so as to give a 
double extremity ; bifurcate, bipartite, double, 
t Cloven beasts : insects (see Cleft ppL a. b), 

1526 Tindale Acts ii. 3 Cloven tonges lyke as they had 
bene fyre. 1620 Shaks. Tem^. 1. ii. 277 She did confine 
thee . . Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift Imprison'd, 
thou didst painefully remaine. 2776 W ithertng Brit. Plants 
(1796) HI. 208 Styles yellow, cloven, blunt. 2797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 298 The tongue is short, broad, and 
cloven. 2820 Southey O. Newman vi, Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head Should light. 

C. esp. in Cloven hoof or foot., the divided hoof 
of ruminant quadrupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christian mythology to the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indication of Satan, 
Satanic agency, or temptation. 
n2oo Ormin 2224 Oxe ga]? o clofenn fot. <22300 Ctirsor 
M. (Gbtt.) 2957 Best wid clouen fote in to. 1578 A. Park- 
hurst Let. m Hakluyt {i 6 <x>) III. 133 Mighty beastes like 
to Camels in greatnesse, and their feete clouen. 2637 
Milton Lycidas 34 Faums with cloven heel. 2663 Butler 
Hud. i. i.’i84 Whether the Serpent at the Fall ifad cloven 
Feet, or none at all. 2682 Addr. Grand Jury Cornwall 
in Lond, Gas. No. 1711/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, we discover the Cloven Foot 
of it. 2727 De Foe Syst, Magic i. iv. 128^0^ 92 The fancies 
of men, that the Devil cannot appear without his cloven 
foot. 1836 Gen. P.Thomp.son Exerc. (1842) IV. 120 The 
cloven foot has^ again made its appearance in the Tithe 
Commutation bill. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 All animals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 

2 . Comb.y as cloveii'-berry, a W. Indian fruit, and 
its shrub {Samyda serrulata); cloven-hoofed a. 

2725 Sloane Jamaica II. 109 *Cloven Berries, .about the 
bigness of small sloes, cleaving into two for the most part, 
whence the name. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 217 The 
larger cloven-berry Bush. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 175 The Swine . . being . . ^cloven-hoofed. 2677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 188 Cloven-hooft Beasts. 

t Clo’veness. Obs. [f. Clove pa. pple. + 
-HESS.] The quality of being cloven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Iv. (1495') 271 Fete of 
beestes ben. .armyd with clouenes . holownes and sooles. 

Clo*ve3a-foo:ted, a. Also 4-5 clove-fote, 
4-6 clove-foted, -footed, 6 cloven-foted. [f. 
cloven foot^ Cloven c.] Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes ; having a divided hoof as 
ruminant quadrupeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. Hence Oloven-footedness. 

2425 E. E. Wills All cloue-fote bestes that I haue. 

Trevisa A. DeP.R. xn. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
■rhe ostriche . . is clofFoted C*495 cloue fotyd] as a foure 
fotid beste. 1467 Bury Wills (1850) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
clovefotyd. 2572 Bossewell Arm&rle n. 56 b, A wilde 
beaste, clouefooted. 

2523 Fitzherb. IDisb. § 146 All hole-footed fowles . . and 
all clouenfooted fowles. 1612 Bible Levit. xl.j The swine, 
though he diuide the hoofe, and be clouen footed. 162a 
Massinger Sl Dekker Vir^n Martyr in. iii. Wks. 1873 
IV. 57 The Divel; He’s no such horrid creature, cloven 
footed . . As these lying Christians make him. x^x Ray 
Creation, Great variety of waterfowl, both whole and cloven 
footed. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 57 The cloven- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. 

2656 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripatet. Inst. 216 Cloven- 
footednesse includes pedality. 


Clove-piiik : see Clove 6. 

Clover (kDtt*v3i). Forms: 1 clafre, clmfre, 
clsefra, 3 clouere, 5 eleure, 5-7 claver, 
clover, (Also 6 Sc. clauir, -yr, 8-9 claver.) 
[The form is very rare bef. 1600 (one example 
of clouei'e c 1 265), and did not prevail much bef. 
1700 ; the usual ME. and i6thc. form claver. 
The earliest OE. glossaries have clabre, clafre; late 
WSax. had clsefre fern. Cf. MLG. kliver^ kldver 
masc., LG. kldver^ klhver^ kleb r, EFris. klafer, 
kldfer. klefer, NFris. kliawar m., Du. klaver f., 
Da. klever, kldver^ Norw. kldver, klyver, Sw. 
kldfwer masc. The vowel relations of some of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earliest 
Eng. form was clabre. cldfre wk. f. OTeut. type 
klaiFrOn-, app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OHG. chl^o, ••wes (MHG. klk ~wes, 
modG. klee^ masc. ‘ clover and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentified word. 
The prevalent ME. claver represents a form 
clsefre with shortened vowel (cf. never x-^nkfre's^ 
while the current clover represents the OE. cldfre ^ 
retained in some dialect, whence it at length 
spread out and became the standard form.] 

1 . The common name of the species of Trefoil 
( Trifolmm., N.O. Legiiminosae>^ esp. T. repens and 
T. pralefzse, both largely cultivated for fodder. 

a. riooo <Elfric Foe. iu Wr.-Wuleker 134/42 Calia, uel 
trifllon, cliefre. cxooo Sax. Leechd. I, 172 }?ysse wyrte 
. .pe man crision & ocirum naman claefre nemne^. a 1200 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 323 '29 Uiola, cisefre. Ibid. 408/36 
Fetta, claefra. ?« 1400 Morte A rtk. 3241 The close . .With 
clauer and clereworte clede euene ouer. C14S0 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 286 '2 TrifoUwn quando simpliciter ponitur, 
anglice dicitur eleure. 2313 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 216 
The clavyr, catcluke and the cammamyid. 2362 Turner 
Herbal n. 26 b, A clauer or threeleued grasse. 1636 G. 
Sahovs Paraphr. Ps. lxv.(2648) 108 The Desert with sweet 
Claver fils. 1649 Blithe Eng. Iniprtnf. Irnpr. xxvi. (2652) 
178 There are .so many .sorts of Claver, as would fill a 
volume, I .shall onely speak of the great Claver, or Trefoyl 
we fetch, from Flaunders. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. Plants 
§ II All kinds of Trefo^ds, as Melilot, Foenugreek, and the 
common Clavers themselve.s. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 19 
Clavers. .are us'd in Lenten Pottage.s. 1794 Burns Country 
Lassie i. While claver blooms white o'er the lea. 

[Claver is the form in B. Googe, Lyte, Gerarde, Cotgrave, 
Surflet & Markham, Bacon, Coles, Parkinson, Salmon.] 

| 3 . 1599 Shaks. He 7 u F, v. ii. 49 The euen Meade, that 
erst brought sweetly forth The freckled Cowslip, Burnet, 
and greene Clouer. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. no Like 
the penny-gra.ss, or the pure clover. 2697 Dryden Firg, 
Georg. HI. 232 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat’ning Clover for their Fare. <21763 Shenstone Poems 
Wks. 1764 I. 235 In russet robes of clover deep. 2846 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 31 The effect of coal ashes is 
most remarkable when applied to clovers growing on sands. 

b. With, qualifying words, indicating the different 
species : esp. Red or Meadow Clover (also 
Broad Clover Clovee-grass), Trifolium pratense, 
and White or Diiteh Clover, T. repens. Also 
Alsike C., T. hybridtim ; Cow Clover, T. fnedium 
and T.pratense-y Crimson or Carnation C., T. in- 
carnatum ; Hare’s-foot C., Trifolium arvense ; 
Hop C., T. procumbens \ Strawberry C., T.fragi- 
ferum\ Trefoil or Zig-Zag C., 71 medhmi ; Yellow 
C., T. procumbens and T. minus. 

<rr 800 Erfurt Gloss, 250 Calia, rede clabre ; 254 Calesta, 
huitti clabre. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 375 Calta, reade clafre ; 
377 Calcestay huite clafre. _ (cxooo Sax. Leechd, II. 312 
read clisfre. Ibid. 326 Hwite claefran wisan. cjz 6 s Foe. 
in Wr.-Wuleker ssVsS Trifolium, trifoil, wite clouere. 
2794 Martyn Rousseads Boi. xxv, 367 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, or Red Clover. Ibid. White Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover. 28^ E. P. Roe in Har- 
peps Mag. July 247/1 They began with red-top clover, 
f C. humorously as a term of endearment. 

2300-20 Dunbar Insecreit places^ Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie', 

2 . Applied in different localities, with qualify- 

ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
order, or with similar characters ; as Bird’s-foot 
C., Cat’s C., Lotus corniculatus ; Calvary Clover, 
Medicago Echinus', Heart C., Spotted C., Medi- 
cago maculata ; Yellow C., Medicago lupulina ; 
Homed C., Snail C., species of Medicago ; Bokhara 
C., Melilotus vulgaris', f Garden C., Melilotus 
cmrulea ; Hart’s C., King’s C,, Plaister C., Melilo- 
tus ojfcinalis \ C.y Menyanthes trifoliata; 

Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s C., Sour C., Ox- 
alls acetosella ; Thousand-leaved C., Achillea 
Millefolium', Soola or Maltese C-, Hedysarum 
corofzarium. Also in U. S. : Bush C., Lespedeza ; 
Frame C., Teialostemon ; Sweet C., Melilotus. 

2348 Turner Names of Herbes s. v. Medica, It hath leaues 
like a clauer and homed cods. .Therefore it maye be called 
in englishe homed Clauer or snail Trifoly. Ibid, 49 Lotus 
vrbana, .it maye be named in english gardine Clauer or 
gardine Trifoly. 1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. xxxvii, 496 Turner 
calleth Lotus vrbana in English, Garden or Sallet Clauer : 
we may call it sweete Trefoyl, or three leaued grasse. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 565 The good husband- 
man must be carefull to gather and reseme seed of this 
snaile clauer. 2626 Bacon Sylva (2677) § 493 They make it 
I a piece of the wonder, that Garden Claver will bide the 


Stalk, when the Spn sheweth. bright. ' 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. 720 i Britten & H.) In some places they call it 
Hart’s Claver, because if it grow where stagge.s and deere 
resort, they will greedily feede thereon . , In English wee 
call it generally King’s Claver as the chiefest of all other 
three-leaved grasses.^ 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv* 
368 We have one variety [of Medicago] very common wild, 
called Heart-Glover from the form of the leaves, which are 
also generally spotted. 

3 . Phrase. To live (or he'^ in clover-, ‘to live 
luxuriously ; clover beiug extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle’ (J.). 

1720 Brit. Apollo II. No. 105. 3/1, I liv’d m Clover. 
a 1746 Ogle U* W ell, Laureat, was the night in clover 
spent? a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 136 You might have 
lived your day in clover. 2856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
II. VIII. ix. 202 He has been sometimes in clover as a travel- 
ling tutor, sometimes he has slept and fared hard. 

4 :. attrih, and Comb., as clover-bloom, -blossom, 
-blow, farm, -flower, -hay, -head, -hill, -leaf„ 
-seed ; clover-dodder, Cuscula Irifoln ; clover- 
hay worm, the larva of a small moth, Asopia 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in North 
America; clover -huller, -sheller, -tlirasher,> 
machines forseparating clover-seed from the hulls ; 
clover-ley, -lay (see quots. ) ; clover-sick a., (of 
land) that has been too continuously kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
clover- weevil, a small weevil, A pion apricans, 
which feeds on the seeds of clover. Also Clover- 
grass. 

184s Longf. Gleam Sunshine vi, The *clover-bIossoms in 
the grass. 1867 Emerson May-day, etc. Wka. i Bohn) III, 
41 1 Columbine and *clpver-blow. 1847 — Poems, Wood- 
notes I. 422 It smells like a *clover-farm. 2612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. XV. 241 The Crow-flower, and thereby the *CIouer- 
fiower they stick. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 43S With ^cloverheads the swamp adorn. 1830 
Tennyson Sea-Fairies, Thick with white bells the *clover- 
hill swells. 1796 Hull A dveriiser 16 July 1/4 The *cIover- 
ley wheats have . . the advantage of the fallowed. 2803 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. I. 258 To plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a most advantageous preparation 
for wheat. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1S13} 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays, Elwori»hy W, 

Somerset Word-bk., Cloverday, a field in which there ha-s 
been a crop of clover, but which is now ready to be ploughed 
for some other crop. 1856 P'armePs Mag. Jan. 61 ^Clover- 
sheller, with attached dressing apparatus. 

Clo*ver, V. [f. the sb.] irons. To sow or lay 
down with clover. Hence Clo*verin^ vbl. sk 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improzu Inipr. (1652I 183 After the 
three or four first years of Clovering, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will be very fit to Corn agaen. Marg, Clover 
fits for corning, and corning for clovering. 

Clo*vered, ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. and vb. + -ed.J 
Sown with clover ; covered with clover. 

Summer 2215 Flocks, thick-nibbling through 
the clovered vale. 2737 Dyer Fleece i. 43 The clover’d 
lawns And .sunny mounts of beauteous Normanton. 2%6 
A, C. CoxE Impressions Eng. 177, I made my way through 
a clovered field. 

t Clover-grass. Obs, A synonym of Clovir i, 

a 1387 Sinon. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 Trifolinml 
clavergresse, habens maculas in foUis. XS91 Percivall 
Sp. JDici., Alfalfa, three leaued grasse, clauer grasse, 
Medica. 2620 V/. Folkingham Art of Survey i. viii. 19 
Clauer-gras, Trefoile, Melilot. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
HI. 60s if Milk be thy Design ; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass. 1793 Burke Thoughts Scarcity VII. 
406 The clover grass suffered in many places, a 282a Shel- 
ley Coliseum in Ess. Lett., Tufts of dewy clover-grass. 
Clovery (kldtt'vori), a. rare. [f. Clover sh. 
+ -T.] Of the nature of, or abounding in clover* 
2649 Blithe Eng. Improy. Impr. xxi. (1652) 239 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-suckie Grass. 
2852 D. Moir Angler V. Poet. Wks. II. 358 Up from its 
clovery lurking-place, the hare Arose. 

T Clo’vetongue. Obs. Herb. \Cloftunge, clof- 
iong occur as glossing scelez-ata, and thus as 
another form of chif-pung(e, Cloffing, whence 
app. altered by ‘ popular etymology ’.] (See quot.) 

c 1325 Gloss, in MS. Bodley 130 Scelerata, gL cloftunge. 
GL llarl. 3388 Cicuta, cloftunke. Gl. Sloane 405 Scelerata 
kerba vet apium riszis, anglice cloftong (quoted in Sax, 
Leechd. II. Gloss.). 1671 Skinner (Britten & H,', Cloven- 
tongue. 1878 Halliwell, Clove-tongue, black he-llebore, 

Clo*veWOrt, [OF. dufloyrt f. chfu, Clove 1, 
bulb + tvyrt plant. In sense 3 f. CIove jtA-] 

1 . [OE.J A (V bulbous') buttercup : see quot. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 100 Decs wyrt pe man batracion Sc 
oSruni naman clufwyrt nemned. 28^ Britten & Holland 
Plant-n. App. , Clovewort, Mr. Friend tells us that Ramtn- 
cuius acfdsxs still so called at Brackley (Nhamp.). 

J* 2 . The common Avens, Geutn uz'bazitim (Cul- 
peper). (Britten and Holl.) Obs. 

3 . A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Cary- 
ophyllacem. 

Clow (klau'), sbJ- Forms ; a. 3 (dative) cluse, 
5-6 dowse, dowze, douse,//, clousis, dowses, 
9 dial doose. pi. 5 clowys, 6- dowes, 9 
dough-s ; sing. 5 olowe, 7-9 dow, 8 9 dougb ; 
dial, dow, dew. [Clozv is a false singular 
formed upon clowes, clowis, taken in 1 5-1 6th c, 
for a plural, but originally a singular, in ME. 
dowse, dowze, early ME. dusc, OE. cldse, a. 
late L. clusa, var. of clattsa, lit, a closed or shut 
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place or way. Bu Cange has, among other senses, 

* agger in quo concluduntur aquae \ Hence, also, 
OHG. chMsa, kl^lseyklks,mQd.QGr. klmtse^ 
in Bavaria and Tirdl, a dam on a mountain stream 
for floating Umber; in Rhineland, a mill- 

dam, also dial, a sluice. So MDn, cMsCy Du. kluis. 
The OE. cMsy chissy is recorded in the senses/ en- 
closure ^ narrow pass but not in that of ‘ dam 
Mock or ^ sluice though ‘ dam ^ appears already 
in Ancren Riwle in T3th c. In the i8th c. dow 
began to be erroneously spelt dough, by engineers, 
etc , either through erroneous identification with 
Clough sb. ‘ ravine ’, or by association with plowy 
plough. In some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
deWy meaning 'khl. An unexplained olowroy door, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. diisa was exdiisa {in Gregory of 
Tours; in med.L, scliisa,, slfisa\ giving OF. esdme, F. 
idttu. Hence Sc. Cluss, €hish\ OF. gave MDu. duyse, 
T>\x. sluySy whence Eng. sluice, LG. slUse, Ger. sckleusa. 
Thus and sluice are ultimately closely related.] 

1 . f a. A dam for water, a mill-dam. ? Obs. b. 

A sluice or floodgate : (a) The outfall sluice 

of a river or drain communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates ’. {b) ‘A shut- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, which is 
raised to admit or discharge w'-ater ; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
wheels of water-mills is regulated’. Peacock 
Gloss. Manley and Corringhain {M. W> Lincoln '), 

a, duse, douse, dowze. 

a laasg Auer. R, 72 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo vt as me de^‘ water et ter mulne cluse. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 84 Clowys, water schedynge [*• 1490 MS, K. dowse, 
watyrkepyng ; MS, H, dowze ; 1499 Pynson, dowse, water 
€siexxin%<S\, sinoglocitcrinm. 1493 Acta. Dom, Cone. 314 
0 am.) Tuiching the watte r passagis & clousis of thar millis. 
1503 Act yas, IF, G. 72 (1597) 93 Tlie slayers of Smokes in 
milne-dames, dowses, and be nettes, thornes, and cruves. 
XS9S Duncan Append. Etymol. Emissarmm^ a 

dowse. 187S [See jJ: ] Cloose. 

)3, pi. cloweSy clows, sing, clowe, clow. 

14S3 Catk. A ngl. bZ/iz A clowe of flodesate, singlodtorium, 
surgusiium. 1541 Act 33 Hen, F///,_ c. 33 Diches and 
faankes, as of other dowes, sloweses, getties, gutters, gootes, 
and other fortresses. 1615 N. Riding Rec. II. 103 Ric. 
Cuthbert presented for pulling-up the mill-clowes. x66* 
Dugoale Emboftking fy Draining 165 A new gote, or 
clow, be set in Waynflet haven. 11^3 Diary A.dela Pryme 
(1869) 272 It. .runs into the sea. .when the clow is opened, 
xyo^ Sir W. Calverley Noiedk. (Surtees) 106 Thomas 
Haighton . . pulled down a stone or two of the dow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Prmt. Agric.iiZo'j) II. 43s Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow. 186a Smiles Engineers I. 70 Vermuyden had erected 
a sluice, of the nature of a ‘ clow \ being a strong gate sus- 
pended by hinges, which opened to admit the egress of the 
inland watens at low tide, and closed . . when the tide rose. 
1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., Clauw, a floodgate 
in a watercourse. 1873 Lane. Gloss., Claiu (Fylde', deaw 
(S. & E. Lane.), doose (N. Lane. 1, dew (E. & M. Lane,), a 
floodgate in a watercourse. 1884 Holland Chester Gloss., 
Clew, a door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent the influx of tidal water. 

7. 8" dough, 

1774 Bainton. Indos. Act xz Banks, doughs, engines. 
*839 Stonehouse Axholme 377 Here also the Croule warp- 
ing doughs, .receive their waters from the Trent 1865 W. 
White B. Eng. IL 6 Clough — pronounced with the same 
terminal sound as plough — is the local word for Sluicegate. 
1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 1/2 The Cloughs at Naburn 
Lock will be drawn at six o’clock in the morning. 

S. 5 clowre(?), 9 dial, door. 

1483 Catk. A ngl. 68 A Clowe of flode5ete [A Clowre or 
flodBateA.]. 1847-78 Halliwell, C 7 «?c?', a sluice. Norikumb. 
1878 Cumberland Gloss., Cloor-head, a sluice at the head of 
a mill-damt, ' 

2 . A sluice or sliding door for other purposes. 

1820 W. ScoRESBY Arctic Reg. IL 399 A ‘fenk-back’ or 

depositoiy for the refuse of the blubber . . sometimes pro- 
vided with a dough on the side next the water, for ‘ start- 
ing ’ the fenks into a barge or lightei- placed below, 1S74 
W. Crookes Dyeing, etc. 84 By stirring up the wool in a 
tank . . the water being let off through a ‘ dow ’ or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat. 

3 . Floating Clow {dough ) ; a name sometimes 
given to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
from channels communicating with tidal rivers 
(e.g. the Humber, where the local name is ‘Devil’). 
It resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgates, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

1874 in Knight Mech. Did. 

d* Clow, sbA Obs, rare. [? a. F. dou."] ? A nail. 
1419 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 144 In ij clowys et j sote 
emt. pro emendacione in diversis domibus. 

Clow/ r3.3 local, [perh. a var. of Claw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-hk, 

Hence Ciowr to drag or rake with a clow, 
Obs, rare, [a, F. clouer to nail.] 


By-form of Cloy v. in various literal senses ; To 
fasten with nails ; to wound with a nail ; to spike. 

1513 Douglas AEneis v. v. 30 Ane habirgeoun of burnist 
mailzeis brycht, Wyth gold ourgilt ciowit thrynfald full 
tycht. 1598 Florio, Inchiodare, to dow orpricke a horse 
with a naile, . to clow ordinance. Inchiodatura, a pricking 
or dowing of a horse with a naile, called a clowmg. 1847- 
78 Halhwell, Clow, to nail with clouts. JVest, 

Clow, obs, f. Claw, Clew. 

Cloweh, -e, obs. f. Clutch. 
t Clowcliyn, -un. Obs, =Clew, 

^1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Clowchyn’, or clowe [d/y. if. 
clowchun, Pynsofi clewe], glomus, globus, glomicillus, 

Clowder, obs. var. of Cluddbr, Clutter. 

1801 in Strutt Sports 4* Past. i. i. 19 A clowder of cats. 

Clowe, obs. f. Claw, Clew, Clough, Clove 
Clow. 

f Clowe. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clowes, Rogues. 

Clow(e}*gilofre,etc. : see Clove-gillyflower. 
Clowes, sluice, etc.: see Clow. 

Clowglit, obs. f. Clout. 

ClowHistlied : see under Clumsed. 

Clowa (klaun), sb. Also 6 cloime, cloine, 
cloyne. [Appears in Eng. in second half of i6th 
c. as cloyne or cloine, and clowne. The phonetic 
relation between these is difficult to understand ; 
the former is esp. obscure : possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunbar, the word (if indeed the same) is written 
cloun ; but it rimes with tone, Joun, meaning tune, 
June, both having in Sc. the sound ii (or 0), which 
would imply (kliin). Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects: e.g, NFris. (Moringer dial.) (or 
klunne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Benclsen) 
OFris. type *klunda wk. masc, Cf. NFris. insular 
dial. Amrum vpl. kliinjar) ‘clod, clot, lump’ ; 
^Syli k Hind ‘clog, wooden mall’:— OFris. type 
^klund str. masc. Also mod.Tcel. klunni i—^kiun'pi 
* clumsy boorish fellow ’ (Vigf.), ‘ en klods, ube- 
hsendig person’ (Jonson), compared with Sw. dial. 
klwtn, kluns (Rietz) ‘ clump, clog, log’, and Da. 
dial. klunds=klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘ clown’. In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has kleun 
fern, (marked as a ‘ low word ’) ‘ a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing girl Moen n. with same sense ; and he 
explains Eng. clown as ‘ een plompe boer, kinkel, 
klcen\ Bilderdijk Verklccrende Geslachtlijst (1832) 
says that kloen applied to a man signifies een 
lompert, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
klont, kluit^ and Muis or klots, all meaning pri- 
marily ‘ clod, clot, lump’. So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that we have 
here a word meaning originally ‘ clod, clot, lump 
which like these words themselves (see Clod 5, 
Clot 4), has been applied in various langs. to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OE. type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to the Du. words, we have no 
trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of 
the primitive sense ‘ clod ’ ; and it is probable 
that in Eng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 

1 . A countryman, rustic, or peasant. 

1563 Baldwin Mirr. Mag., Rivers xliv, The cloyne con- 
tented can not be With any .state. 1567 Turberv. Poe^ns, 
Agsi. lelotis Heads, etc.{.K.\ To brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon . . And then to blow the rustick did assay. 
1570 Levins Manip. 219/44 A cloune, rusticus. 1387 Mirr. 
Mag., Madan xi, The clowne that driues the mixen Cart. 
a 1^0 Earl Stirling Sonn. xxiv. (R.', She [viper] kil’d the 
courteous clowne by whom she liu’d. 1662 Fuller IFor- 
thies n. 177 Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth the 
ground. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 623 The clown, the child 
of nature, without guile. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
6ro The Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes . . laced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

b. Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners : A mere rustic, a boor. 

1365 Golding Ovid's Met, (1593) To Rdr. 6 The wise, the 
foole : the countrie cloine : the learned and the lout. 1646 
F. Haw'kins YouiUs Behaviour vW. § 16 (1663) 32 Put not 
thy meat in thy mouth, holding thy knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
III. Introd. {1734I262 A clod-pated Clown. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I, 320 Language .. such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 

2 . transf A man without refinement or culture ; 
ail ignorant, rude, uncouth, ill-bred man. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Detii. Ixxxvii. 538 Euen such as 
haue beene counted the simplest Cloynes. 1697 Evelyn 
Nnmism. viii. 288 Every rich Clown . .who was able to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. ex\. The 
churl in spirit . . By blood a king, at heart a clown, x88i 
Besant & Rice Chaplain Fleet i. jii, How could a courtly 
gentleman .. have a son who was so great a clown in his 
manner and his talk. 

3 . A fool or jester, as a st^e-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in ShakspereV a 
retainer of a court or great house ; b. in mod. use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle- 
quinade; also a similar character in a cireus. 


{1500-20 Dunbar Quhy will ^e, merchant is 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.] 1600 Rowlands Let. 
Humours Blood Sat. iv. 63 What meanes Singer then! 
And Pope the Clowne, to speake so Boorish, when They 
counterfaite the Clownes vpon the Sta^e ? Ibid. Epigr. 
XXX. {1874) 36 When 7 'arlton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine 
Vpon the Stage, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Clowne, by his great clownish 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L* 

II. ii. 8 I'he roynish Clown, at whom so oft Your Grace 
wa.s wont to laugh. i6oa — Ham. n. ii. 336 The Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a’ th’ sere. 
1604 T. Wright Pass, in Fairholt l'o^/«;w<?(i86o 217 Some- 
times I have seen Tarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now many 
gentlemen weare. a 1643 W. Cartwright Commend. 
Verses Fletcher, Old-fashion’d wit, which walk’d from 
town to town In trunk-hose, which our fathers call’d the 
clown, 1822 Nares Gloss, s.v., The fool was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester, or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country families. 

b.. 1727 J- Thurmond The Miser, (Characters', Har- 
lequin’s servant, a clown. 1728 R. & J. Weaver Perseus 
Androm., Clown, the Squire’s man. x'jjs Lond. Mag. 
Dec., He [Harlequin] . . converts part^ or the paling of 
an ale-house yard into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon and the clown, etc. 1780 T, Davies Life Garrick 
I. 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr. Rich. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxix. The clown 
who ventured on .such familiarities with that military man 
in boots. 1855 Times 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other more heartily. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clown part, etc. The pos- 
sessive clowns forms part of certain plant-names : 
clown’s all-heal, a name given by Gerarde to 
Stachys palustris (also, clown-heal, clown’s 
wound-wort) ; clown’s lungwort, {a) Verbascum 
Thapsus, {h) Lathrsea squamaria ; clown’s mus- 
tard, Jberis amara ; clown’s spikenard, Jnula 
Conyza ; clown’s treacle, Allium sativum. 

1597 Herbal M. ccclxxiv. 851 Clounes Alheale, or 

the husbandman’s Woundwoort, hath long slender stalks. 
<21678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Mower 275 With 
shepherd’s-purse and clowns-all-heal The blood I stanch and 
wound I seal. 1861 Miss P'RkiT Flozver. PL I, 95 Iberis 
amara . . sometimes called Clown’s Mustard. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lai. Did. (Morellin, Bacchar, a sweet herb, called 
by some our lady’s gloves, by others, clown’.s spikenard. 
1823 Hone Every Day Bk. I. 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-robin, and. .other simples. 

Clown (klaim), V. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1 . inir. To perform as a (stageOclown. To 
clotvn it : {a) to play the clown on the stage ; {b) 
to affect the rustic (quot. 1599). 

1S99 Jonson of Hum. v. ii, Sat>. What, and 

shall we see him clown it?. .Beshrew me, he clowns it pro- 
perly indeed.^ Fast, But does he not affect the clown most 
naturally, mistress? 1600 Rowlands [see Clown sb. 3], 
1707 E. Ward Hudibras Rediv. (1715) 1. xvii. As Andrew 
clowns it to the Doctor. 1861 Mayhew Lo 7 id. Labour III. 
90, I had to clown to the rope. 

t 2 . trans. ? To treat as a country clown, i. e. 
rudely or roughly. Obs. 

*S79 J; Jones Preserv. Bodie 4 Soule 1. xxvi. 50 Without 
..dandling or dulling, cockering or clowning. 
tClownage. Obs. [f. Clown jA -age 2.] 

1 . The action or behaviour of a clown or rustic. 
1633 B. Jonson T ale of Tub i. iv, Ingratitude beyond the 

coarseness yet of any clownage, Snewn to a lady, a 1637 
— Underwoods xxxii, Pride and stiff Clownage mixt. 

2 . The function of a clown or jester. 

1586 Marlowe xsi Pt. Tamburl. Prol., Veins of rhyming 
mother-wits, And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

Clownery (klau-nGii). Also 7 clowury. [f. 
as prec. + -ery.] 

1 . The quality or behaviour of a country clown. 

1^89 Nashe in Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 13 Such carterlie 

varietie._.the extremitie of clownerie, 1612 Drayton Poly.. 
o/Axxiii. (,1748) 355 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill, a i668Davenant Hews fr. Plymouth (1(573) 32 
Their weak Compound Of clownery and rashness. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables 145 The Fool’s conceit here had both 
Clownery and ill nature in’t. 

b. (with pli) A clownish act or usage. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois i. Wks. 1873 II. 14 Not 
mix’d with clowneries us'd in common houses. 

2 . The performance of a comic clown. 

1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 127 The clownery and pantaloonery 
of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
1865 Reader 24 June 712, I will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic songs. 

Clowness. nonce- wd. [f. as prec. + -ESS.] A 
female clown or rustic. 

1801 C. K. Sharpe Corr. 12 Jan. (1888) 1 . 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-tail hair, . . the clownesses with long stiff 
feathers stuck round their heads. 

1 01 ow*nical, a. Obs, rare—^. [f. as prec. 4- 
-10 + -AL. a. farcical.^ Clown-like. 

16x4 J, Cooke City Gallant in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 237 
My behaviour j alas, alas I ’tis clownical. 

t CloW’nify , V, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To make clownish or dull-witted. Hence 
Clownifying vbl. sb. 

1618 Breton Court 4 * Country 7 (D.), I wish you would 
not so clownifie your wit as to bury your vnderstanding all 
vnder a clod of earth. IhuL 8 (D.i Is not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foolifying of understanding? 

ClowmHg (klau'nig\ vbl. sb. [f. Clown 
-f-iNGi.] Playing the clown. 

x86x Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 121 My knowledge of 
penny.gaff clowning. 1878 H. Irving Stage 27 At Sadler’s 
Wells, where previously there had been nothing but clown- 
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lag and spectacle. fig, 1889 Times 30 Tan. 9/5 The blurt* 
dering to which we owe his last bit of political clowning. 

Clownisll (klau-nij), a, [f. CbowN sb,^ -ISH.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or proper to a clown or 
peasant ; rustic. 

1570 Levins Manifi 145/ri Clownish, rusiicm, agresits, 
2581 Savile TaciUts' Hist. in. lix. (1591) 150 Petilius 
Cerealis. .in clownish apparell {agresti cnltu\. .had escaped 
Vitellius' handes. a 1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf. Scholars Wks. 
1730 1. 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish dances are 
attended with extempore verses. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
I. 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle. 

2 . Clown like, rude, boorish; uncultivated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse. 

1582 J. Bell H addon * s Answ, Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
yS86 T. B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 172 No clown- 
ish or uncivill fashions are seene in him. 1633 Bogan Mirth 
Chr. Life 189 His feares of being counted foolish, or childish, 
or clownish. 1826 Scott Woodst viii, His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3. Of the nature of a stage clown or jester, 

(This sense is doubtful in all the quotations.) 

1600 Rowlands Let, Humours Blood Epigr. xxx, 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. 1600 
SviAKS* A. V.L. I. iii. 132 To steale The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court, cxjzo Prior Poems (J.), The 
clownish mimic traverses the stage. 

Clowniskly (klaumijli), adv. [f. prec, + -lyI.] 
In a clownish uianner. 

^ XS91 Percivall Sfi Did., Rusticamenie, rudely, clown- 
ishly. 1669 Cokaine Choice Poems 14 If in the Northern 
parts she hath been bred, Say she her life most clownishly 
hath led. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxi, For ourselves, we will 
receive your courtesies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our riding attire. 

Clownishness (klau-nijnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Clownish quality ; rusticity, rudeness ; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

1576 Bh-EMiNG Panoplie Ep. 372 Ignoraunce . . ingendreth 
in him rusticalitie or clownishnesse. 1692 Locke Educ. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alamode people call 
Clownishness. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I, i. 4 The 
English were degenerating into clownishness. 

Ciownist. noncs'wd, [see -IST.] An actor of 
a clown’s parts. 

a 1627 Middleton Mayor Quinb. v. i. (D,), We are, sir, 
comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi- tragedians, 
pastorists, humorists, clownists, satirists. 

Glowrt-like, a. and adv, 

1636 Massinger Bashful Lover iii. i, I was fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on me. 

ClowHship (kku-njip). [see -ship.] The 
condition or estate of a clown or clowns (in all 
senses) ; also as a mock title. 

1606 R. Pricket Faith Without Practice in Farr's P. 
fas, / 11848) 101 A sattin sute. .Beyond desert doth vildest 
clownship grace. 16^ Brome Sparagns G. iv. v, Your 
Clowneship mu.st not Uncle me. x68o Nation's Interest in 
Dk. York 11 To aspire from our present Glorious State of 
Kingship to a Free-state in Clown-ship, a 1843 Hood To 
G rimaldi ii, Hast thou., all thy public Clownship cast, To 
play the private Pantaloon. 1868 Browning A’/fe. x. 
782 The courtier tries his hand on clownship here. 

Clowr, var. of Cloue. Sc, 

fClowre. Ohs, Also 4 clour, 5-6 dower. 
Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

c 2330 Medical MS, in A rwmoL XXX. 387 Of alle erbys y*' 

f rowy in clour Most bitter I holde hi.s sawour. 0x4^ 
lYDG. Order of Fools 44 in Q, Eliz, Acad, 81 A gosselyng 
thiit grasethe on bareyne clowrys [rlme-^wd showrys]. c 2485 
Digby Myst, (1882) iii. 294 Vndyr dower is now my fathyris 
cure. 2563 Golding Ovid's Met. iv. (2593) The utmost 
borders from the brim invirond were with clowres [vivo 
Cespiie cinguntur}. Ibid. viii. 205 Yet would I make it yer 
I go To kisse the dowers with hir top. 

CI0WS8, -ze, dowys : see Glow, also Close 2 . 
Clowster, obs. form of Clauster, Cluster. 
Clowt(e, -ty, obs. form of Clout, Cloutt. 
Clowteh, obs. form of Clutch sb.^ 

Cloy (kloi), v.^ [Aphetic form of aclap, Acclot ; 
but it is possible that sense i directly represents 
OF, clqy mod, c/cu-cr to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 
pear to run together with those of Clog v.] 

1 , Iram, To nail, to fasten with a nail. Ohs, 
c 1400 Beryn 3464 Hym list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid. 

t 2 . To prick (a horse) with a nail in shoeing; 
=sAcoloy I. Obs, 

2330 PAI.SGR. 487/2, I dove a horse, I drive a nayle in to 
the quycke of his foote, yencloue, , .A smyth hath cloyed 
my horse. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 1x673) 267 When a 
horse is shouldered .. or his hoof doid with a nail. 2623 
Bacon Apophik, i R.v, He would have made the worst farrier 
in the world ; for he never shod horse but he cloyed him. 
2726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v.. Cloyed or Accloyea, us'd by 
Farriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nail in Shoeing. 
tS. To pierce as with a nail, to gore. rare. 

2390 Spenser F, Q. iii. vi. 48 That foe . . of his [a wild 
boar], Which with his cruell tuske him deadly doyd. 
t 4 . To spike (a gun), i.e, to render it useless 
by driving a spike or plug into the touch-hole. Obs, 
2577 Holinshed Chron. IV. 192 [They] stopped andcloied 
the touch holes of three peeces of the artillerie. 2603 
Knolles Hist, Turks px^isty 801 They should.. cloy the 

t reat ordinance, that it might not afterwards stand the 
urks in stead. 2617 Moryson lim. n. 11. it. 165 Hauing 
brought with them . . spykes, to cloy the Ordinance. 2669 
Stormy Mariners Mag. 19 Be sure that none of our Guns 
cloy’d. 2722 Military 1^ Sea Did. s. v. Nail, To Nail 
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Cannon, or, as some call it, To Cloy . . but this is an anti- 
quated Word. 2768 E. Buys Diet. Terms of Art s.v. 
Cloyed, a Piece of Ordnance is said to be cloyed, when any 
Thing is got into the Touch-hole. 

t 5 . To Stop Up, block, obstruct, choke up (a 
passage, channel, etc.) ; to crowd or fill up. Obs. 

2348 W. Patten Expedition Scot I, in Arb. Gamer III. 
86 These keepers had rammed up their outer doors, cloyed 
and stopped up their stairs within, etc- 2370 Lambarde 
Peramo, Kent (1826) 89 The fresh is not able to checke the 
salt water that doyeth the chanell. 2382 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions xxxyixx. (1887) 265 Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. 1612 Speed Hist. 
Gt, Brit. IX. xvi. (1632) 842 The Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the harbour by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaking materials. 1636 Bolton Floras 204 
The Alps themselves heapt high with winter snowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. 1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div, 
Poems, Lain. ii. (2648) 5 Thy Anger doyes the Grave. 

1 6. fig. To clog, obstruct, or impede ^ movement, 
activity, etc.) ; to weigh down, encumber. Obs. 

2364 Becon Flower Godly Prayers (2844) x8 That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am mo.st grievously 
cloyed. 1367 Turberv. Poems, 'To Yng. Gentleman taking 
Wyfe(R..\ A bearing wyfe with brats will cloy thee sore. 
1381 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 137 Beyng clogged 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyed in 
claye). 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. i. 3 The soul being not 
cloy'd by an unactive mass, as now. 

7 . To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
richness, sweetness, or sameness of food). 

2330 Palsgr. 487/2, I doye, I charge ones stomacke with 
to moche meate. . You have cloyed hym so moche that he is 
sicke nowe. 2386 Cogan Haven Health cliii. (1636) 148 
The fat of flesh alone without leane is unwholesome, and 
doyeth the stomach. 1393 Shaks. Rich. If, i. iii. 296 Who 
can, . cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare ima^nation 
of a Feast? 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. iil 12652) 323 
They being alwayes accustomed to the sarne dishes . . are 
therefore cloyed. 2748 Anson's Yoy. ii. xii. 266 Though 
this was a food that we had now been so long . . confined to 
..yet we were far from being cloyed with it. 2857 
Quincey Goldsmith Wks. VI. 197 To be cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. 

8. fig. To satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 
to disgust, weary (with excess of anything). 

2376 Gascoigne Compl. PkilomeneiAxh >92 Both satisfied 
with deepe delight, And doyde with al content. 2388 J, 
Udall Dioireplies (Arb.^ 17 Often preaching doyeth the 
people. 1606 Shaks. Ant. CL ii. ii. 242. 2624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia i. x^ But not to cloy )ou with particulars 
. .1 refer you to the Authors owne writing. 2732 Fielding 
A melia iv. ii, Amelia's superiority to her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses- 
sion. 2829 Byron Juan i. i. After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

absol. 2639 Fuller Holy War v. xxvi. (1840) 288 These are 
enough to satisfy, more would cloy. 2748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. ii. 227 The two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
cloys. 2829 H. Neele Lit. Rem. 32 His [Popes] sweetness 
cloys at last. 

h. inir. (for reftf) To become satiated, rare. 

2722 Ramsay Tartana 160 If Sol himself should shine thro' 
all the day, We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

H To starve. (Some error.) 

2370 Levins Manip, 2x4/22 To eXoy, fame consumere. 

tCloy, vf Obs. rare'~^. Steevens conjectures 
*To claw, to scratch, with the claw’ ; Johnson: 
* perhaps, to strike the beak together.' 

26x1 Shaks. v. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes the 

immortall wing, and doyes his Beake, As when his God is 
pleas'd. 

Cloy, v .^ ; see Clt. 

tCloyaaice. Obs. rare—^, [f. Clot 
-ance : cf. annoyan-ce, etc.] Encumbrance. 

2393 Nashe Christ's Y!. (1613) 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber vnto me, that I must leaue it. 

Cloy-board, obs. (? erroneous) f. Clove-board ; 
cf. Cloe-boaed. 

2636 MS. Acc. St. fohnls Hosp., Canterh., For a cloy 
bora spent about the pullpet jf. Yjd. For sawinge of the 
cloy boord iiijn?. 

Cloy d (Cursor M. Cott. 2872), obs. f. Cloud. 
Cloyed (kloid), ppl.a. [f. Cloy -(--ed.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; sated, surfeited. 

2599 Daniel Poet. Ess, Mnsophilits B iij, The fulness of 
a cloy'd neglect. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 47 The cloyed 
will, That satiate yet vnsatisfi’d desire. 2712 Arbuthnot 
fohn Bull 80 Like a decayed beauty to a cloyed lover in 
quest of new game. 2837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, II. 2 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. 

Cloyedness. rare. Cloyed state or condition. 

2612-3 Bp. 'BlaXx Contempl. O. T. xx. iii, Those emula- 
tions which wait upon the cloyednesse of an undivided 
conversation. 2848 Pusey tr, St. Augustine’s Confess, ii. 
iv. 9 Through a doyedness of well doing. 

Cloyer ^ (kloi'di). One who or that which cloys. 

2842 Frasers Mag. XXVI. 184 Possession, that too 
frequent doyer of wedded joys. 

t Cloyea:^- Obs. Thieved Cant, [perh. f. cloy 
= Cly V . ; or from Cloy : but neither appears 
entirely to yield the sense. Cf. also Cloyner.] 

1 . ‘ A term in the slang of the thieves of old 
time, for one who intruded on the profits of young 
sharpers, by claiming a share ’ (Nares), 

1602 Rowlands Greene's Cony-catchers 16 If the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his doyer or follower forthwith boyles him, 
that is, Iwwrayes him. Ibid, (i860) 22 These haue their 
doyers and followers, which are ve^ troublesome to them. 
16x1 Middleton & Dekker Roaring G/r/D.’s Wks. 1873 
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III. 220 Then there 's a doyer, or snap, that dogges any new 
brother in that trade, and snappes, will haue halfe in any 
booty. 

2. A thief, cutpurse, shoplifter, [cf. cloy, Cly.] 
2639 Caterpillars Anatomized, Tilers, or Cloyers, equiva- 
lent to shoplifters. 1688 R. Holme Armouiy ii, Ui. § 63 
Cloyers, Thieues, Purloyners. c 2690 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Cloyers, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 2723 in New 
Cant. Did. 

Cloyfe, obs. form of Clove sh!^ 

Cloying (kloi-ii)), vbl. sb. [f. Cloy v.'^ + -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Cloy, in its different senses, 
2348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke v. iR.), Lest . . to muche 
presence may be a cloiyng to them. 2372 M ascall Govt. 
Cattle, Horses {x6zy) 142 The cloying of a horse is an ill 
hurt, which commeth by euill-shooing, 1625 Markham 
Souldiers Accid, 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetch them 
[guns]. 2720 Brit. Apollo III. No. 84. 3/1 When Enjoyment 
comes to Cloying There’s an end then of Enjoying. 

Cloying,///, a. [f. as prec. + -iNG^.j That 
cloys; satiating; t clogging. 

1647 ^oke Song of Soul II. i. ii. xxxi, Rend the thick 

curtain of cold cloying night. 1732 Fielding A meUaSI\is. 
1775 X. 239 With_ regard to love I declare I never found 
anything cloying in it. 2807 8 W. Irving Sabnag. {iZzy 
381 It had a cloying sweetness that palled upon the taste. 
2825 L. Hunt Feast Poets, ^-c. 27 The charge against 

Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 

Hence Cloyingness. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 460/2 The honeyed cup, with all its 
doyingness. 

Cloy 'less, That does not cloy or satiate. 

1606 Shaks. A ni. <5* Cl. ii. i. 25 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with doylesse sawce his Appetite. 18x3 }A.QQo QueeF s Wake 
251 Cloy less song, the gift of heaven, 
t Cloy luent. rare~-'. [see -MEKT.] Satiety. 
2601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iv. 102 That suffer surfet, doy- 
ment, and reuolt. 

Cloyne, obs. form of Clowh. 

tCloyne, cloine, Obs. [Origin uncertain. 

Phonetically, cloyne answers exactly to OF. cluigner, 
clngner var. of aligner * to bring together the upper and 
lower eyelids so as to leave a very small interval between 
them,' often to^ ‘ wink as the expression of secret under- 
standing, cunning, or hypocrisy,^ as in ‘ dignement d’ceil, 
ceil d’hypocrite ' (Pard, i6th c., in Littrd'._ From this to 
our sense i appears to be an easy transition. tCf. the 
hixstovy oi connive.'] 

1 . mtr. To act deceitfully or fraudulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Hence Cloyning vbl. sb. 

1338 Bale Thre Lawes 440 With holye oyle and watter, 
I can so cloyne and clatter. — Sel. Wks. (,1849) 170 With 
the doynings of your conjurers, and the conveyances of 
your Sorcerers. Ibid. 391 To have their faults opened, and 
their cloning colours condemned. 1369 T. Stocker Diod. 
Sic, II. xxii. 68/2 He. .mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2 . intr. ? To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

^ 2536 Abp. Parker Psalter xciii. 266 They cloyne in one I 
in companies, agaynst this just man's lyfe. 

3 . trans. To take cunningly, furtively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

’^ 549 . 1 * Olde Erasm, Par.. Ephes. Prol.civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the gho-spell, to scrape and cloyne In to 
their handes as muche possession as they can. 1-355 Fardie 
Fncions i. v. 57 And not geue hym selfe to couetous cloin- 
yng, and hourdyng of tresure. 2358 Phaer YEmid vi. R j, 
My goodly spouse this while my wepons al [ajway she 
doinde, From al my house, and from my head my trusty 
sword purloind. 1566 Studley Seneca's Medea A iij, To 
cloyne away the forren golde with greedy snatching hand. 
Hence Cloyner, a cheat, deceiver. 
c 1530 Bale K. Johan (1838) 69 Aroonge craf^e doyners 
there hath not bene a gretter. 1532 — Apol. 39 Thys croked 
cloyner, doughteth me in a patche of the lattre parte. 
Cloys, obs. f. (^LOVE 

Cloysome, a. rare. [f. Cloy vX -f- -some.] 
Having a cloying quality, tending to satiate, 

2^3 Fi.orio Montaigne 1. xlii. (1634) 143 The taste of 
which [feasts, revels, etc.] becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordinarily have them. 
1886 Holman Hunt in Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were doysoiiie in their richness. 

Cloysse, obs. form of Clothes. 

Cloyster, obs. form of Cloister, Glusteb z>. 
Cloyt, var. of Clojt Sc. 

CluTb (kl2?b\ jA Forms: 3-6 clubbe,(5 clibbe), 
4 klubbe, clob(e, 4-5 olobbe, 5 clobb, 5-8 
clubb, (7 Sc. glub), 6- club. [ME. cluhhe, clobbe 
corresp. to (and probably ad.) ON. klubba (Sw. 
klubba, khtbb, Norw., Da. kluhbe, khtb), assimi- 
lated form of klumba ; f. the same root as Clump 
q.v. C f. O N . klumbu-, hluhbufotr, N orw. klumpfod, 
Sw. klumpfotad, Ger. klumpfusz, Eng. chib-foot(ed. 
The history of branch 111 is obscure : the theory 
is that it came immediately from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from branch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 (the only ones whence this 
development could start) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the great extension 
which branch III attained in the 1 7th c.] 

I. A thick stick, and related senses, 

1 . A heavy stick or staff for use as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be grasped with the hand, 
and increasing in thickness and weight towards the 
other end ; also a special form for use in athletic 
exercises, generally called Indian clubs. 
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c 1205 X,A.y. 20^68 Alls i?alieorede-ciiauen» mid clibben heo 
a-qualdeii. Ibid. 21504 Mid clubbenlc 1:275 dubbes] swi&e 
gnete, 1 1320 Sir Beues His dob was. .A lite bodi of 
an ok. c 1325 A'. E. A Hit, P, B. 134S He cleches to a gret 
klubbe & knokkes hem to peces. Sir Perc,^^^\% 

Ane iryne dobe takes he. 1490 Caxton xlviii. 141 

Ifhe geaunte bare a dubbe. 1552 Huloet, Clubbe of leade, 
plmnbata, 1600, Shaks. A. Y, L. iv. i. 98 Troilous had 
his braines dash’d out with a Gredan dub. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. no The Giant mist but little of all -to-breaking 
Mr. Great-heart’s Scull with his Club. 1815 Elphikstone 
Acc, Cmibul (184a) I. 34s Another exercise is whirling a 
heavy dub round the head. 

jdg, 1579 Fulke Heskbis Pari, 89 Howe soudenly hath 
M. Heskins forgotten the strong dubbe of his Logike. 

b. Used as the symbol of rude physical force: 
cf. d, and Club-law. 

1606 Hieron Wks. 1 . 63 To resume their old argument 
‘from the clubs’, Ballad., Fenit. Tray tor xxvii. 

{Tracts ^ Broadsides, King’s Libr. Brit. Mus.), Thus Law 
and Equity, in awe were keept here, And Clubs were 
taught how to controule the Scepter. 

fC- Prentices mid cluhsx the rallying cry of 
the I^ondon apprentices. Obs, 

1348 YLm.}, Chron. Hen. VII 1 ^ g All the young men., 
cryed prentyses and dubbes. Then out at euery doore 
came dubbes and weapons, and the aldermen fled, 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, i. iii. 84 He call for Clubs, if you will 
not away. 1604 Dekkek Honest Wk. i. Wks. 1873 II. 64 
Sfoot, clubs, dubs, prentices, downe with em. Ah you 
rogues, strike a Citizen in 's shop ? 1822 Scott Nigel i. 

t d. Clubs are trump : physical force is to rule 
the day or to decide the matter ; a punning allusion 
to sense 8 . Also As sm'e as a club. 

1584 R. Scot Disco%>. Witcher, iv. ix. 66 His prophesie 
fell out as sure as a club. 1588 Greene Pandosto {1843) 
27 Taking up a cudgel. .sware solemnly that she would 
make clubs trump if liee brought any bastard brat within 
her dores. 1607 W, S. Ptiritan in Malone Shaks. Srtpp. 
II. 574 (N.l Ay, I knew, by their shuffling, dubs would be 
trumps. ^1640 Day Peregr. (1881) 55 He is his 

owne as sure as a dubb. 

: t®* A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a clown. Ohs, 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 167 a, The fair fiatte truthe 
that the vplandishe or homely and playn dubbes of the 
countree dooen vse. [1818 Todd .s. v. Club, An old term for 
a booby. Grose under Hertfordshire clubs and clouted 
shoon.\ 

2 . A stick or bat used in various games of ball ; 
esp, the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
used in golf [ = Du, kolf club, batj and similar 
games ; a hockey-stick. 

c *450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 738 {Nomina Lndorujn) 
///a, a balle ; Hoc pedum, a dubbe [cf. 666cambokl. 
1552 Huloet, Clubbe croked at the one end, Vneinus, 
Vneus, Vngusius. a 16x4]. Melvill Diary 14 Teached 
to handle the bow for archerie, the glub for goff. c 1625 MS. 
Harl. 6391 in StrUtt Sports ^ Past. 11, iii. § 14 The prince 
[Hemyd lifted up his goff-dub to strike the ball. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Aulob, 343 To bring golf dubs and balls. t8oi 
Strutt Sports ^ Past. ix. iii, § 14 A dub or bat, 1889 A. 
Ijing in Daily Neu/s 30 Apr. 4/8 Golf club.s.. ai*e like 
crooked sticks, the ball being hit from the face of the crook. 
+ 3. A staff or baton used as an official and re- 
strictive ‘ pass Ol>s. 

161a Brinsley Lud. Lii. xxx, 300 The shrewdest boyes, 
who vse to waite for the club, and watch their time.s, a 1697 
Aubrey in Thoms Anecd. ^ Traditions (1839) 94 1 ” 
father’s time they had a Clubbe (/ustis) at the schoole- 
doore ; and when they desired leave exeundi foras i,two 
went together still) they carried the dubbe. 

4, The butt-encl of a gun. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ixSyo) 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a. .dreadful slaughter. 

6 . tremsf. Any club-shaped structure or organ ; 
a knob; a bunch; a gradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card, 286 Upon this Column is a 
little Club, called the Hammer of the Flower. 1802 Bingley 
Anim, Biog. 11813) III. 122 The antennae are club-shaped ; 
the dub perfoliate. 1833 Marryat P. Simple v, A nose 
which had a red club to it. 1879 F. Conder Tent Work 
Pal. II. 54 Tall spires of asphodel and clubs of snapdragon. 

6 . A club-shaped knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back ; fashionable in the second 
half of the i 8 th c. Hence club-pigtail, -wig. 

1785-95 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad ii. Wks. 1 . 240 Curl, 
club, and pig-tail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lotmgeryio. 89 F 8 Their commentaries on walking boots, 
riding slippers, dubs, buckles and buttons. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. XLIX, 550 Pig-tails and ‘knockers’ super- 
seded the ponderous ‘dubs’. 1850 James Old Oak Chest 
II. 103 What used formerly to be called a cbdi, otherwise a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back. 
1886 S. Longfellow lAfe Longf. I. ii. 19 A, .gentleman . . 
wearing. . the old-style dress, .his hair tied behind in a dub, 
with black ribbon. 

, 7. Plort. A disease in cabbages or turnips in 
which an excrescence forms at the base of the 
stem ; club-root ; cf. Clubbing vhl. sb. 2 . 

1846 Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. L 142 An insect which 
. .insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica tribe, and 
causes a disease, usually called the club. 

. II. In cards. 

8 . pi. The cards forming one of the four suits, 
distinguished by the conventional representation 
of a trefoil leaf in black ; in sing, a club-card, a 
card of this suit. 

[A translation of the Spanish name basto, or It. lasione 
(see Basto, Baston the * club ’ figured on Spanish card.s. 
The current English figure is taken from the French, where 
the name is trejle, trefoil.] 


1563 Foxe a . M. 1298 The heste cote carde beside in 
the bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1593 
Monday Def. Contranes 49 The inuenter of the Italian 
Gardes .. put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons or 
clubs in combate together. i6oo Rowlands Let, Humours 
Blood Sat. in. 58 The Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
burne, And finde him in his boosome, for his turne. 1611: 
CoTGR., Traffic, also, a Club at Cards. i;^i2-4 Pope Rape 
Lock HI. 79 Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 
seen. 1784 Cowper Task rv. 218. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ 

Past. IV. ii. 28s note^ The suit of clubs upon the Spanish 
cards is not the trefoil, but positively clubs, or cudgels. 

III. A combination, association. 

[This group of senses is dosely connected with the vb, ; 
but the evidence does not make certain what was the exact 
course of development. In particular, it does not appear 
whether a club in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘ clubbing ' of the ex- 
penses of an entertainment, or of contributions towards it : 
see the verb senses 4-10, where the earliest example quoted 
(in 9) is connected with the joint defrayal of expenses. The 
order here followed is therefore merely provisional.] 

1 9. Combination, or union into one mass ; aggre- 
gate, mass. Obs. 

1664 Power Philos, ii. 94 The difference of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise, .from the club and combina- 
tion of all these causes joined together. ^ 1674 N. Fairfax 
, Bulk Sf Selv. 139 This hord of restlesness is evenly dealt out 
amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

fiO. A combination of contributions to make 
up a total sum, eg. to defray the exjDense of an 
entertainment. Obs. 

1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb,, A very handsome supper at 
Mr. Hill’s chambers, I suppo.se upon a club among them. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 596 Who’s bound to vouch ’em for 
his own, Though got by Implicit Generation, And General 
Club of all the Nation. 1755 Me7n. Capt. P. Drake I. xviL 
168 He offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would by 
no Means suffer; but all my Intreaties could not prevent 
his making it a Club, which I at last agreed to. 

f b. The share of such joint expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Obs. 

1660 Pepys Diary x July, Met with Purser Washington, 
with whom. .1 dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, but 
the rogue had no more manners than to invite me, and to 
let me pay my club. 1665 Ibid. 20 Feb., We dined merry; 
but my club and the rest come to 7/6^/., which was too much. 
1705 Vanbrugh Confed. i. i, They say he pays his club with 
the best of 'era. 1707 Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. ii, We 
must not pretend to our share of the discourse, becau.se we 
can’t pay our club o’ th* reckoning. 1727 Swift Lett. 

1841 II. 609, I remember when it grieved your soul to see 
me pay a penny more than my club at an inn. 1792 Burke 
Let. Sir II. Langrishe Wks. VI. 299, I had,, .paid my club 
to the society which I was born in some way or other to serve. 

11. A meeting or assembly at a tavern, etc., for 
social intercourse; a social meeting the ex- 
penses of which, are jointly defrayed ; later^ a 
periodical social meeting of such an association as 
is described in 13 (to which the name was 
soon transferred). Obs. (Johnson’s explanation 
* An assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions belongs here, unless ‘ assembly ’ 
was meant for ‘ association ’.) 

1648 Davenant Long Vac. in Land. , Our mules are come ; 
dissolve the club: The word, till term, is ‘Rub! ok rub !’ 
1665 Pepys Diary 5 July, A house , . where heretofore, 
in Cromwell’s time, we young men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 1675 R. D’Estrange Art Good Husb. in Harl. 
Misc. (1810) VIII, 63 A mechanick trade.sman . . in the 
evening, about six o’clock, he goes to his two-penny club, 
^d there stay.s for his two-pence till nine or ten . . ana 
usually, at parting, or breaking up of these clubs, they divide 
themselves according to their several inclinations.. some go 
to a tavern, etc. i^ii Addison Sped. No. 9 F i Those litde 
Nocturnal Assemblies, which are commonly known by the 
name of Clubs, 1722 De Foe (1884 Rtldg.) 92 This 

Tavern, where they held their Club. 1764 A. Murphy 
Apprentice. A Farce 8 He went three times a week to a 
Spouting club. W. ., What’s a Spouting club? G. A meet- 
ing of Prentices and Clerks .. intoxicated with Plays, and 
so they meet in Public- Houses to act Speeches, 1791 G. 
Gambado Acad. Horsenz. ii, (1809) 72 Many bets are de- 
pending on it at our next Club. i8oi Macneill Poet. Wks. 
(1844) 70 Jean, at first, took little heed o’ Weekly clubs mang 
three or four. 

tl2. A knot of men associated together; a set, 
a clique ; early applied to a private association 
with a political object ; a secret society. Obs. 

1682 Dryden MedalDeid., What right has any man among 
you. .to meet, a.s you daily do, in factious clubs, to vilify 
the government in your discourses? 1683 Evelyn Diary 
28 J une, They [the Rye House plotters] were discovered by 
the Lord Howard of Escrick and some false brethren of the 
club. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 11. xxviii, § 14 Nor is there 
one often thousand, who is .stiff and insensible enough, to 
bear up under the constant Di.slike, and Condemnation of 
his own Club. 1692 — • Educ.p 94 F 4 The Dangers [should 
be] pointed out that attend him from the several Degrees, 
Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. 1695 Lvttrell 
Rel. . 1857 'III. 546 This day one Chapman of the Bridgefoot 
club was taken into custody for treasonable practices. Ibid. 
III. 550 One Chapman of the Southwark clubb is bailed on 
promise to discover the rest of the Jacobite cluhb. 1727 
SwjFT Gulliver ni. iv. 205 A club of those projectors caine 
to him with proposals. 1730 Wesley (1830) 1. 3 jrie 
had been, rallied the day before on being a member Of the 
Holy Club. . , ■ . . ■ ; • . 

13. An association or society of persons of like 
sympathies, of a common vocation, or , otherwise 
mutually acceptable, meeting periddically (under 
certain regulations) at some fiorise of ehtertain- 
ment, for social intercourse and cooperation. 


As to ‘clubs’ in this sense, which were a great feature of 
English life in the i8th c., see the Spectator No. 9. 
Associations of this sort still exist under the name ; but, 
speaking generally, the i7-i8th c. ‘club’ has developed 
in two directions; that mainly connected with entertain- 
ment having become a permanent institution as described 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
club has usually primary objects apart from conviviality, as 
in 14. (The first quotation may belong to sense 12.) 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Sc. Men (1841) II. 526 Of 
two mathematical clubs here, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters, c 1690 
B. E. Did. Cazit. Crew, Club . . a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Orders under a slight 
Penalty to promote Trade and Friendship. *711 Swiitt 
Jrnl. to Stella 21 June, In ray absence they had erected a 
Club and made me one . . Our meetings are to be every 
Thursday: we are yet hut twelve. x>]x^ fooumtey thro* 
Eng. (1722) 1 . 289 The Mug-House-Club in Long- Acre; 
where every Wednesday and Saturday, a mixture of Gen- 
tlemen, Lawyers, and Tradesmen, meet in a great Room 
..Here is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hath his separate Mug. 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1764 
Soon after, .was founded that club which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club . . They met at 
the Turk's Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in 
every week, at seven. 1865 O. W. Holmes in Motley's Lett. 
II. 10 Oct., What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

14. An association formed to combine the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as Alpine, Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket, Football, Literary, Natural History Field, 
Tennis, Yacht Club, etc. ; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, etc. 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organized; others combine therewith some of the 
convivial features of sense 13, or even the permanent organiz- 
ation of sense 15. Here belong the publi.shing clubs, as 
the^ Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, etc., 
which^ differ from societies with similar objects chiefly in 
their limitation of member.ship to a fixed number. 

1755 (titte\ The Game at Cricket, as settled by the Several 
Cricket Clubs. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 2 The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two dubs of gentle- 
men in London, called the CoiLstitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. 1812 Exam. 11 May 291 /i The benefit 
club . . forms something of a provision against adversity. 
1859 [John Ball] Peaks, Passes ^ GL 1st Ser. vii, Early in 
the year 1858, it was resolved to give scope for the exten- 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored 
high mountain region-s, by the formation of tlie Alpine 
Club. 1887 Miss Braddon Like Unlike x, St. Amstell 
had got the commoner into the Jockey Club. 1890 Times 
(weekly ed.) 3 Jan. 15/3 Her Majesty contribute.*; Lxoo 
annually to the funds of the Royal Clothing Club at 
Windsor. 

b. Short for Benepio? Club, col/ot/. (Cf. club- 
feast, -money in 20 .) To he on the Club \ to re- 
ceive relief from its funds. 

16. An association of persons (admittance into 
which is usually guarded by ballot), formed mainly 
for social purposes, and having a building (or part 
of one) appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
members, and always open to them as a place of 
resort, or, in some cases, of temporary residence ; 
the club may be political, literary, military, etc., 
according to the aims and occupations of its 
members, but its main feature is to provide a 
place of resort, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ment. 

This is a natural development of the club of .sen.se 13, 
which gradually grew till it monopolized the whole ac- 
commodation of the tavern or hou.se at which it met, and 
the place became known as a ‘club-house the club often 
bearing the name of the proprietor of the house. Later, in 
order to have the management of the house and their affairs 
in their own hands, some clubs started fully-equipped estab- 
lishments of their own. The institution has developed into 
its most completely-organized form in London, where, es- 
pecially in the vicinity cf St. James’s (colloquially called 
‘ clubland 'j, are to be found the mo.st perfect types of it, 
*776 Walpole yrnl. Reign Geo. 1 1 1 {i 2 >sg} II. 39 Being 
excluded from the fashionable club of young men at Al- 
inack’s^ they formed a plan for a new club. .They built a 
magnificent house in St. James’s Street and furnished it 
gorgeously. 1823 Byron Let, Ld. Blessington 5 Apr., In 
my time Watier’s was the Dandy Club, a 1837 Femiy 
Cycl. VII. 275 The modern .subscription house.s which go 
by the name of clubs, .such as the Athenamm, the Univer- 
sity, the Senior and Junior United Service, — are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English understanding 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. 1862 Gronow 
Rezninisc. 76 The Clubs of London in 1814-— White’s, 
Boodle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’,-— which with the Guard.s’, 
Arthur’.s, and Graham’s, were the only clubs at the West 
End. 1877 Trollope Prime Minister ii, The club went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smoked and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

b. The building or rooms occupied by such a 
society, a club-house. 

<21837 [see above]. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis i. Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings . . to break- 
fast at a certain Club in Pall Mall. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
Flow II. 292 They sent for me at my club. 

16. transf. The name of certain organizations on 
the continent, esp. tho.se of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took a prominent 
part .in political affairs. 
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S790 Burke Ft, Raj. Wks, V. 217 When he [Henry VIII] 
resolved to rob the abbies, as the dub of the Jacobins have 
robbed all the ecclesiasticks. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . i. 
V. (Clubbism)^ It. .calls itself Cheb : calls it.self in imitation. . 
of those generous Price-Stanhope English, who sent over to 
congratulate, French Revoiution Club . . under the shorter 
popular title of Jacobim' Club, it .shall become memorable 
to all times and land.s. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) IL vii. 
414 The first dubs which ever existed in Paris were formed 
about 1782. 1870 Dail;^ News 25 Nov., A dub here . . does 
not mean what it does in England ; it i.s simply a debating 
society open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
dulge his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient associations. 

1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxviii. 36 These dubs were of 
long .standing at Athens, 1838 Arnold Hist, of Rome ( 1 846) 
1 . xvi, 334 The young patricians, organi.sed in their dubs, 
supported each other m their outrages. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

18 . attrib. Of or peftaining to a club or clubs. 

1637 T. Goodwin A^g'rav. of Sm (1643I 53 They would 

perswade them to it by a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoiding persecution. 1791 Burke Let. Member Nat. As- 
sem. Wk.s. 1842 VI. 51 Ihe scheme of parochial and dub 

f overnments takes up the .state at the wrong end. 1859 
ALA y'w. round Clock (t86i i 226 He writes his letters on 
the dub paper, pops them into dub envelopes, .seals them 
with the dub seal, and despatches them, .by the dub mes- 
sengers. 1882 Miss Br ADDON Royal 1 . ii, 39 One of 

my club gossips. 

19. General combs., as a. (in sense i) club- bearer, 
-fellow, -method, -stick’, club-armed, -high, -like, 
-tailed adjs. ; club-pigtail, -wig (see 6 ) ; b. (in 
senses 13 - 17 ) club-dinner, -hour, -monger, -night, 
-room, -time, etc. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. iT-joi) 3/1 The *Club- Arm’d 
Traveller. 1552 Hui,oet, *Clubbe bearer, clauator. 1855 
Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 11. 206 Corynctes the dub-bearer. 
X836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristo/h. ix^ note, A *dub-dinner, 
it appears, was an ordinary affair. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 649 The Palpicornes also posse.ss antenna with a *dub- 
like termination, 18^ Bower & Scott Re Barfs Phaner. 
^ Ferns 385 Swollen in a dub-like manner. 1817 Cobbett 
IVks. XXXII, 72 Loyal *dub-mongers communicate their 
schemes to the government. 1885 IVhitakeFs Almanack 
129 The ventures of .speculative ‘Club-mongers’ are dying 
out. X764 A. Murphy Apprentice 19 It must be almost 
Nine, ril away at once ; this is *Club-night. 1783 Gentl. 
Mag. LIIL H. 814 No wine was to be drunk out of the 
’^dub-room. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVI 1 . 47, 1 took up 
the. .Morning Herald from the club-table in the dub-room 

of the country town of 0 . 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 

i. V, The *^Club-spirit is univer.sal. 1880 Q. Rev. Tan. 32 
Rhetoric which .sends mobs yelling to the tar-barrel or the 
^dub-stick. 1846 Ld. Campbell Chancellors, Thurlotu V. 
civ. 489 When I myself fir.st began the study of the law, the 
modern *dub-system was unknown. 1794 W. Roberts 
Looker-on HI. 386 Your *club- tailed coach-horses. 1711 
Budgell No. 77 F t A little before our ^Club-time last 
Night we were walking together. 

20 . Special combs, (in a few of which the vb. 
stem seems to be the source) : club antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
club-drub 71 ,, to beat ; club-ended a., thickened 
or knobbed at the end ; elnb-farm, a farm on 
co-operative principles ; club-feast, {a) a feast at 
a club ; (^) an annual gathering in connexion with 
a benefit-club ; f club-grass, {a) == Club-rush ; 
(p) bookname for Corynephorus, a genus of rare 
grasses ; club-haxid, a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
club-head, a club-shaped or club-like head ; so 
club -headed a., -f club -headpiece ; club-land, 
see 25; f elub-lome {loom), a weapon or tool 
consisting of a club ; club-master, f (a) one who 
uses physical force ; (b) the manager of a club ; 
club-money, {a) money contributed towards a 
^ club’^ (cf. 10) ; {b) subscription to a benefit chib 
or provident society ; f club-musket, the use of a 
musket as a club ; club -root, a disease of turnips, 
etc., anbury ; club-start, -tail, dial, names of the 
Stoat; club -tie, a tie that binds a club of hair 
(cf. 6) ; club-tooth, a tooth of a wheel which is 
thicker towards the outer end; f club-weed, a 
name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; club-wheat, 
a variety of wheat ; club-wood, a name of Casu- 
ARiNA. Also Club-fist, -foot, -haul, -man, 
-MOSS, etc." 

1753 CuAUBzns Cy cl.. Supp., *Club antennae .. of butter- 
flies. 1885 Pall MallG. 3 Mar. 4A Brown creatures, each 
with six legs and a pair of club antennas. 187S Browning 
Aristopk.Apol. 183 In dealing with King Multitude, *CIub- 
drub the callous numsculLs I 1885 Dk. Argyle in Contemp. 
Rev. Oct, 477 *Club-farms. .are as yet, purely experimental. 
1787 Withering Brit. Plants (Z7gO II. 73 Club-rush, 
Aglet-headed Rush, Common *Club-grass. 1870 Holmes 
Surgery (ed. a) III. 667 This explanation does not ajjply to 
the *Club-hands. 17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. viii. vi. (R.), 
In its aurelia state it hath quite a different body, with a 
*club-head. Ibid. (J.\ Small *club-headed antennae. 1698 
Vanbrugh ARsop ii. ii. Clap me at the head of the state, and 
Numphs at the head of the army *, he with his club-musket 
and I with my *club-headpiece, we’d soon put an end to your 
business. 1885 Whitakers Almanack 129 The vapid con- 
versation now to be heard in *Club-land generally. 18IW 
Pali Mall G. 4 Oct. 6/1 Clubland proper is still and will 
remain pretty much what it was in the days of Major Pen- 
dennis. a 1400 Sir Perc. 2053 The gyant with his “‘^clobe- 
lome Wolde hafe strekyne Percevelle sone. i66x Gauden 
to K. Chas, II, 4 The many and long tragedies suffered from 


those *club- masters and tub-ministers. i836'*4S B. D. Wal.sh 
AHstoph. 1 14 note. The person who managed the arrange- 
ments of the feast collected the ^club-money. 1888 19/j^ 
Cent. Mar. 460 What about club money? I know you be- 
long to a provident society. 1677 Ld. Orrery Art of War 
30 To fall in at *Club Musket. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege 
LondoU'Derry 34/1 Our men pursued them so close, that 
they came to Club-Musquet with it. 1698 [see Club- 
headpiece]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. ix 
Unfounded popular prejudices about *club-root, anbury, 
blightj honey-dew, etc, 1^8 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 
No, vi. 326 The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbury, or 
club-root. 1877 Holdertiess Gloss., *Club-start, a species of 
pole-cat. X877 N.- W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., ^Club-tail, a stoat. 
1875 M' Cosh Scott. Philos, vii, 62 Cocked hats perched on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling *clubtie or pigtail. 1884 
F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 62 [The] *Club Tooth .. [is] 
the form of tooth mostly used for lever escape wheels of 
foreign watches, a 1500 Gloss, in A rckseol, xxx. 405 Clubbe- 
weed, Matfelon. 1888 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Apr. 57 The 
prices of No. 2 *Club wheat at Calcutta. X777 Forster 
Voy. round World II. 18 Their weapons were all made of 
the *club-wood, or casuarina. 

Clul) (kl»b), V. [f. Club sb. (in branch I). 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satis- 
factorily traced: after the formation of the sb, 
in branch HI, the vb. and sb. apj^ear to have re- 
acted upon each other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations of which cannot be 
shown in; any lineal order.] 

1. trans. To beat with a club or as with a club ; 
to knock down or kill with a club. 

IS93 [see Clubbing *641 Burroughs /lAr 

Choice 748 In the Originall it is, I bcate my body black and 
blew, I club it downe. a 1661 Holyd.ay JuveJial Sat. ix. 
170 He'K. clubb my brains out. 16^ Sir T. Morgan's 
Progr. France Flanders in Somers Tracts !i75i) III. 258 
The strongest Soldiers and Officers clubbing them down, 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ( 1840) 205 They fell to batter- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquets, we despised this 
way of clubbing us. 1753 W. Douglass Brit. Settlem. N. 
A mer. 280 People forceably turned them out of Possession 
of their Lands : this they call clubing them out. x886 
Stevenson Dr. ^ekyll (ed. 2) iv. 37 Mr. Hyde broke out of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the earth. xSSj Spectator 
4 June 760/1 The rioters clubbed the horses on the face. 

2 . To club a musket : to use the butt-end of it as 
a club. (Cf. Club-musket in Club sh. 20.) 

1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. vii. 358 Reseize the musket bare, 
Club the broad breach, and headlong whirl to war. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton vi. 11878) 36 Muskets were clubbed or 
bayonets fixed. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 540 The 
Royalist foot, after a single discharge, clubbed their muskets 
and fell on the centre under Fairfax. 

3. To gather or form into a club-like mass ; 
spec, to dress Ml? hair into a club (cf. Ci.UB sb. 6 ). 

1625 [see Clubbed 4]. 1772-84 Cook Voy. ii79o‘i V. 1798 
Thelemales. .tie a lock of it on the crown, while a few, after 
our custom, club it behind. 1779 F orrest Poy. N. Guinea 
20 They . . wore their hair clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi.^ X. xxi. iv. 28 He wears his hair 
. .clubbed, and dressed with a high toupee. 

4. To collect, gather together, or combine into 
one mass or body, to mass. 

1641 Milton Ch. Go7>t. n. Introd., Fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff- 
ings. 1828 E. Irving Last Days 137 The unholy church, 
which clubbeth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as If they were under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents of these six counties. 1884 Payn Thicker 
than Water xvi. 125 London which is equal to half a dozen 
great towns clubbed together. 

6 . intr. To form themselves into a club or mass- 

1649 G. Daniel Trhiarch., Rich. II, xH, The high renowne 
Of Citty's valours Clubb’d into his Den. X674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Selv. 87 Two such worlds must club together and 
become one. 1679 Plot Stajfordsh. (1686 1 97 They could 
sensibly perceive them [i. e. the oblong particles] to gather 
together, and club to make greater bodies. 1862 Johns 
Brit. Birds 350 At this season the old Black Cocks club 
together. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun : To keep together 
in a mass or cluster instead of scattering. (Said 
also of the gun.) 

1830 Meek. Mag. XIII. 420 Clubbing' or balling is sup- 
posed by many to occur only with cartridges . . all guns are 
liable to club or cluster (which . . is simil^ to firing several 
bullets or slugs). 

6 . trans. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end, 

1656 S. Holland . 2 ’ar/r (1719)96 They saw the fish-finders 
corroborated in one lump, clubbing all their nets and strength 
to boot. 1656 Beale Chess x Some of the most learned and 
experienced besiegers, meeting and clubbing their inventions 
together. 1697 CIollier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 11. (lyc^) 81 How 
they should club their particular Informations into a com- 
mon Idea, is inconceivable. 1700 W. King Transactioneer 
34 We club Notions, laying them up in a kind of Jo3mt- 
Stock. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vt. (1858) 292 They clubbed 
their small means together. 

7 . intr. To combine (or w/M others) in 

joint action ; to combine as partners or as members 
of a Club (sense 12). 

1651 Charleton Epkes. ^ Cimm. Matrons fi668) 60 Con- 
vinced of her impotency to club with him in the Act of pro- 
creation, 1652 Brome fendall Crew Ded., Fortune and 
Nature scarce ever club’d so well. 1672 Marvell Reh, 
Transp. i. 44 Those two that clubb’d with Mahomet in 
making the Mchoran. 1704 W, '^ma MttUy of Mountown, 
Oh ! may thy codlins ever swim in Cream ! . .Thy White- 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together club, To make that gentle viand 
Syllabub. 1705 Hicrbringill Prkst-cr. il vi. 62 (Subtle 


Rebekkah) that club’d with her beloved Son Jacob, to 
Cheat . , his own Father and Brother, 1767 Franklin 
Lett. (1833) 104 Perhaps as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 914 They were endeavouring, by clubbing 
and caballing, to make themselves perpetual petty despots. 

8 . To combine in making up a sum (as the 
cost or expense of an entertainment, etc.) by a num- 
ber of individual contributions ; to shares in 
the cost of anything. Const, with others, for an 
object. 

1655 R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 18 Who constantly clubs 
it, first for his mornings draught, secondly at Exchange 
time, thirdly at night vmen shops are shut in. 1662 Pepys 
Diary 24 Nov., How he did endeavour to find out a nine- 
pence to club with me for the coach. 1677 Yarranton 
Engl. Improv, 90 As I have club’d with you for Supper, so 
I pray let me club a little with you in Discourse. 1709 
Tatlcr No. 137 F 3 We resolved to dub for a Coach, a 1734 
North Lives^ II- 175 These Six-clerks clubbed and made a 
present to his lordship cd 1883 A. Dobson Old 

World Idylls cits on their pilgrimage Would 

‘ club ’ for a ‘ Guard ' to ride the stage. 

b. To club together. 

X840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 Several of us clubbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton. x86o 
Adler FaurieVs Pro7f. Poetry y. 75 Other cities , . clubbed 
together to support a professor in common. 1889 Boy's Oion 
Paper 10 Aug. 714/1 We- .clubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 

9. trans. To contribute (as one’s share) towards 
a common stock. Also ahsol. 

1632 Sherwood, To clubbe, mettre on despendre a regnal 
d'tm aulre. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy I. Pref., Though yong 
men be not able to - .clubb wit equally with these men. 1691 
Ray Creation n. (1704! 341 Indeed every part of the Body 
seems to club and contribute to the seed. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xx. (1737) 87 Let every Man dub his Penny 
towards it. 1743 I-Ilair Grave, And yet ne’er younker 
on the green laughs louder. Or clubs a smuttier tale. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxiii, This .scheme towards the execu- 
tion of which my companion clubbed her wardrobe. 1831 
A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admin. II. 173 At the 
public-house he would club his mite with others for a tune. 

10. To make up, put together (a sum) by joint 
contributions. 

a 1764 Lloyd Poems, A uthor's ApoL, How Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid join. And club together half a line, 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, < 5 * B. I. ix. 143 They, .clubbed up a comfort- 
able maintenance for the prebendary’s widow. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. 11. X. (1876) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavers., 
agreed to club together a small sum in order to purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

b. To defray by a proportional charge upon 
each individual liable ; as ‘to club the expense 

11. Mil. (trans.) To throw (a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disorganized mass. Also as 
a fig. expression to club the battalion : see quots. 

1806 Windham Speeches Part. 3 Apr. <1812) IL 334 There 
i& an expression known in the army, applicable to what 
happens sometimes under an unlucky field-officer, and is 
called ‘ clubbing the battalion Ibid. 335 The Honourable 
Gentlemen, .have completely * clubbed the battalion (. 1847 
Thackeray Burlesques, Phil. Fogarty u. In one instant 
thirty thousand men were In inextricable confusion. 
‘Clubbed, by Jabens!' roared out Lanty Clancy. 1868 
Kinglake Crijnea{xZ77) III. i. 116 The force, though clubbed 
and broken into clusters of men. , 

12. Maut. To drift down a current with an 
anchor out. 

1850 in Weale Diet. Terms', and mod. Diets. 

Cl'a’bbable, clubable (kl2?*babl'), a. [f. 
Club sb. -i- -able.} Having such qualities as fit 
a man to be a member of a club ; sociable. 

1783 Johnson in Boswell 4 Dec. note, Boswell (said he) is a 
very clubable man. [Johnson is said to have used unclubable 
sometime earlier: cf. notes to edd. of Boswell an. 1764.] 
1863 Galton in Reader 26 Dec. 767 Two species of animals 
do not consider one another companionable, or clubable, 
unless their behaviour and their persons are reciprocally 
agreeable. 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 75 The public 
opinion of the University. . had come to regard a college as 
a club, into which you should get only clubbable men. 

Hence Clulh'batoility. (colloq.) 

1879 Daily Tel. 17 Oct., At that stage of clubbability the 
Pari.sian has not. .yet arrived. 1886 World 24 Feb, 13 The 
jollier view of clubbability, its right.s and its privileges. 

ClTub-ball. A term applied by Strutt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bat, esp. to the earlier types of 
these. (No such name appears in actual use.) 

1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. ii. iii. § 18 ditle) Club-ball. 
Ibid. I'he following engravings represent two specimens of 
club-ball. 1850 * Bat ' Cricketer's Manual 25 Club-ball was, 
doubtlessly, practised by the Saxons. 

CiubbatieT. nonce-wd. [f. Club after mm- 
keteer, etc.] A man armed with a cudgel. 

17x4 T. Lucas Mem. Gamesters 32 He meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in ambush to wait his being on 
foot. . 

Clubbed (kl2?bd), ppl. a. [f. Club + -ed.] 

I. F'rom the sb. 

1. Shaped like a club, thickened at or toward the 
end, knobbed ; clavate, claviform. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 10 She bryngeth me forth the 
grete clobbed [v, r. clubbed, clobbet] staues. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 84 Clubby d .staffe, fustis. 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 
1512 Hercules . . with hys stubborne clubbyd mase. 1783 
Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 219 Their antennae are clubbed. 
1850 ‘Bat’ Cricketers Manual 24 Two sets of players arc 
arranged with bent or clubbed sticks. 
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b. as a defect or distortion of the foot or fingers ; 
also {oi^s) of a person: Club-footed, etc. 

a 1509 in Gardner Xffjjf. Buh. Ill ^ Hen. F"//, A clobbed 
fote, !ai6oS Montgomerie Misc. A xiii. 30 Love maks 
a couard kene ; Love maks the clubbit dene. 1806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xvi. (1S26) 90 Your fingers 
so clubbed at the ends. 1881 Syd. See, Lex . , Clubbed fingers^ 
a term applied to the thin fingers with thickened ends, 
which are often seen in phthisical persons. 

SS. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 

169s Lond.Gaz. No, 3143/4 Stolen .. one black clubbed 
Gelding. 170a Ibid. No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed, .a clubbed 
bob-tail’d black Mare. . a little low Back'd. 

f 3. Clumsy, rude. Cf Club sb. i e. Clubbish. 

(rz44o Protnp. Pmv. 84 Clubbyd, or boystows, rudis, 
1548 Forrest pleas. Poesy e S8 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred raennys lyuynges. 

II. From the verb. 

4 Formed into a club or knot; clenched. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11, iii. § 6 The Pongoes . . so beats 
them with their clubbed fists. x^^LHsure Hour 34/1 
The cultivation of ‘ clubbed pigtails 

5. Turned into or used as a club, 

1724 De Mem. Cavalier Coming close up 

to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket. 1888 
Henty Cornet of Horse x, 102 Bayonets and clubbed mus- 
kets were the weapons on both sides. 

6 . Combined in a mass ; thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a chihbed battalion. 

1823 Lamb Elia i. ix. (i860) 70 The waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed sounds. 1876 Worlds. No. 105. it 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometimes something of a * clubbed ' formation. 

Cltiblier ^kl»-b 9 i). [f. Club v. or sb. + -br.] 

1. One who clubs or combines for any object ; 
one who belongs to a club ; a member of a club. 

1633 Massinger iWw Way 1. i, Whores and canters, Club- 
bers by night. <21700 Sc. Pasquils 11868) 192 Rejoice old 
clubbers, Rosse and Skelmorlie, Dalrymple’S faction now 
hath lost an eye. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 304 The Punch 
Clubbers strait will be sitting. 1834 Genii. Mag. CIV. 1. 107 
Indeed. . ‘ He was an excellent clubber’. 

2. One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 Voicelfi. York) 18 Aug., [His] reputation as a clubber 
and as an efficient riot«queller is much more than local. 

Clubbery, nonce~wd. [see -ery and cf, rookery^ 
etc.] Clubs and club affairs collectively. 

1835 Hew Monthly Mag. XLIII. ii The following cir- 
cum.stance. .cannot be passed over in the history of clubbery, 

Clu’bMng (kl»Liq), vbL sb. [f. Club v. + 
-IN& A.] The action of the verb Club, 

1. Beating with clubs. Also attrih. 

1593 TelLTroth’s N. V. Gift (1876) 20 Knauksh lelosy 
should be requited with clubbing iniury. 1753 [see Club w. i]. 

2. Hort. A disease in cabbages, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 93/2 Cabbages are subject to a 
peculiar disease .. the bottom of the stem enlarges, and the 
plant becomes sickly. This disease is called clubbing. 
1883 A. Prim. Agric. xix. 165 Clubbing is.. caused 
by the larva of an insect. 

3. Combining In clubs or parties; social or 
political association. Also at/rib. 

C164S Howell Lett. (1630) II. Iv. 72 The Turk.. hath 
also a drink called Cauphe. .it may be called their clubbing 
drink between meals. 1658 Ussher Ann. 279 He . . insti- 
tuted certain set feasts and clubbings. 1660 Pepys Diary 
26 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell Mell, our old 
house for clubbing. 1790 Burke Fr. Rezu Wks. V. 382 
All this civick swearing, clubbing, and feasting, x88o Echo 
24_Dey. x/6 Morning assemblies of the academical youth for 
drinking and clubbing have now become the fashion. 

4. Of shot : The forming of clusters or balls : see 
Club v. 5 b. 

6 . The joining of two or more periodicals in one 
subscription ; hence clubbing list, price. U. S. 

x88o Boston yrnl. Chem.^ Clubbing List ^ Circular^ 
The clubbing price of any American or foreign periodical 
not on the list will be furnished on application. 
ClubMsIl (kl 27 -bij), a. _[f. Club sb. + -ish.] 

1. Resembling, or suggesting, a club ; clumsy. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges in. US70) B vj/4 His clubbishe feete. 

1565-84 Cooper Thesaurus $, v. Gala, A big clubbishe 
staffe. 1823-79 J AMiESON, Clubbishf clumsy, heavy, 

2. Clownish, boorish, rough, rude. Obs. exc. dial. 

1330 Palsgr. 307 '2 Clobysshe boystous onweldy, lourt. 

1363 B. Googe (Arb.) 69 Clubbish hands of crabbed 

Clowns, 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 143 A mean man, 
and of a clubbish nature. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. 
Geu.f Cluhhish, incomiSf rudis, 1880 W. Comw. Gloss. ^ 
Clubbish, rough and brutal. 

3. Disposed or addicted to clubs. 

1848 Tail’s Mag. XV. 328 They were quiet stay-at-home 
men. .none of them clubbish, x868 Miss Braddon Lady's 
Mile xxvi. 293 Wilmot — that young clubbish man. 

Hence + Cliitotoislily adv.^ rudely, clownishly. 
X348 Hall Chron. (1809) 699 One Ihon Skudder answered 
hym clubbislily. 

ClnbMsm (kl 2 ?*biz^m). [f. as prec, + -ism.] 
The club system. (First used in reference to the 
political clubs of the French Revolution.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. _ (1857) u. ni. ii, To passionate 
Constitutionalism . . Clubbism will naturally grow to seem 
the root of all evil. Nevertheless Clubbism is not death, 
but rather new organisation and life out of death. 1839 
Sala Tv). round Clock (x86x) 227 An incipient agitation for 
la^ clubbism. 

Clubbist (kb-bist). [see -IST : cf. Fr, clubistel\ 

1. A member or supporter of the political clubs 
of the French Revolution, or of their principles ; 
transf. to English politics as a term of abuse. 


1793 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 321 Commander 
in Chief . . and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles. Officers and men Clubbists. 1795 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 64 The difference between the Club- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarchy of this 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
XXm. 504 The factious journalists, abetted by Whig club- 
bists. 1870 Daily He^vs 7 Oct., The Debats of to-day thus 
protests against the clubbists. 

2. A member of a club. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 1884 Times 16 Sept. 
12/1 He invites all Alpine clubbists who pass that way. 

Cinbbock. 6c. A sea-fish ; the spotted Blenny. 

1792 Statist. Ace. Scotl. V. 537 (Jam.) Spotted blenny, or 
clubbock, Gadus Gunnellus. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
II. 380 To be found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks, 

01u*bby, a. nonce- wd. [f. Club sb. -t- -Y L] Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock 226 In the present generation, 
has been created a type peculiar thereunto— the ciub-man. 
He is all of the club, clubby. 

Clubdom, [see -TOM.] The domain or * world 
of (London) clubs ; clubs collectively. 

1884 Daily Ne%m 23 Oct. 2/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, not only to. .the four thousand odd members, but 
to clubdom everywhere. 

t Club-fist. Obs. A large clenched fist that can 
deal a heavy blow ; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

137s Mirr. Mag. ist Pt, Sabrine, The rascall rude, the 
rooge, the clubfist gript My little arme. 1589 R Harvey 
PI. Perc. (1590) A iij, They haue plaguy (^lubfists, the one 
with his (ilounter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cuffe, 
would quickly make a blew Martin, 

So Club-fisted having a club-fist or a club- 
hand; close-fisted. 

x6i6 Pasquil <$• Katk. i 199 Heeres master Mamon now. 
A Club-fisted Vsurer. 4:1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 219 
As Logic is clubfisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. 1636 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. § 292 Hee that is 
club-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Clu‘b.foot. 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A name for 
various distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a more or less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

1338 Leland Itin. IV. 124 Hales with the clubbe Foot 
hath gotten an Interest in this Colledge. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pied-bot, a club-foot, or stub-foot. 1800 Med, fmtl. IV. 
493 Those distortions of the feet, wFich are commonly 
called Club-feet. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. s.y. Foot, There 
are three principal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
congenitally subject : i. When the foot is turned inwards, 
which has been termed varus. 2. When it is turned out- 
wards, called valgus. 3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, anc the patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed pes equmus. Almost all the varieties of 
club-foot may be referred to one of these species. 1883 
Jeaffreson Real Ld. Byron iii, The lameness of such an 
ordinary club-foot as disfigured Sir Walter Scott, 

2. A foot of a lumpy, club-like appearance. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 180^/4 Also Stolen a brown Gelding, 
having one Club-Foot behind, tqiz W. Rogers Foy. 262 
These Creatures [laud turtles] have Club Feet as big as 
one’s Fist, shaped much like those of an Elephant. 1831 
Ruskin Stones Fen. {1874.) I, vii, 73 It is a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

3. attrih. = next. 

1^83 T. Watson Poems{Ae\>.') 103 He gybes the Clubfoote 
Smith, Who threatens him. ax66x Holyday fuvenal Sat, 
X. 191 Nero did not take A noble club-foot-stripling. 1691 
Wood Ath. Ox. I. 139 Commonly called Club-foot Hales. 

Club-footed (kl 2 ^ bifuted), a. Having a club- 
foot. Also j^g. Hence duTjfootedaess. 

x^x'PE^QiVA.Lh Sp. Diet,, Patituerio clubfooted, Loripes. 
1809 W. leximG Knickerb. (1861) 218 Vulcan halted as a 
club-footed blacksmith. 1842 Mi all in Nonconf. II. 425 A 
hireling press . . dresses up with wit naked and club-footed 
sophisms. 

t Club-lxa'li^eimy. Ohs. rare-K Known 
only in the following passage : perhaps SL jdg. use 
of the name of some game, or tiial of strength or 
skill. 

c 1550 Latimer To a ceriayne Gentleman in Foxe A. <5* M. 
(1583) 1754 Perchaunce you will conuent mee before some 
judge, and call mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
Fiat iustitia in iudicio. And then and there, doe best haue 
best, for club halfe peny. 

[The only senses of Club sb. known to go back to 1550 are 
I, 2, and 8, with all of which the notion of play is compat- 
ible. The senses of combination, association, contribution, 
etc, are all later, as is the verb itself, so that no notion of 
clubbing hal/pennies a.pp&s).rs tmahlt,} 
Club-liauKklt^bihpl), w. Aldtet. To tack a ship 
by Jetting the lee-anchor down as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wind ; when she then pays off, the cable is cut, 
and the sails trimmed to the other tack; this 
is only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no other manoeuvre is possible. Hence Club- 
hauling jA 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship Ti, 323 Clubhauling is prac- 
tised when it is expected that a ship will refuse stays upon 
a lee shore. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, X am going to 
club-haul the ship, for there is no room to wear. x8^ 
Daily Tel, 17 Dec., ‘ Club-hauling ’ upon a lee-shore is as 
much a last resort in navigation, as the most desperate 
operation in surgery. 

Clu'bhood. nonce~wd. [see - hoot.] Condition 
of living at a club. 

188a H. Mf.rivale FauHt of B. II, i, xix. 41 To enable 
him to live. . the blameless life of self-sufficing clubhood. 


Clu'b-llOIXSe- The house occupied by a club. 

a 1845 Hood Clubs iii, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. 1880 Beaconsfield 
Endym. i, A gentleman .. emerged from a club-house at 
the top of St. James’ Street. 

t Clubliiltclieii- Obs. rare~^. [see Club jA: 
the rest may be a proper ndjnQ fJutcheon.l A 
peasant, a clown. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. viii. 3x0 Great men 
delight much in such plaine clubhutchens. 

Clu*bical, a. nonce-wd. Given to clubs. 

1800 G. CuAtMERS Life Ramsay Vlks. (1877) I. Introd. 13 
To court the society of clubs in a clubical period. 

€iub-iaw« , ' 

1. The use of the club to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

[1597-8 in M&ctSiy Pamiassus'Prtf.6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a playacted at Clare Hall in 1597-8.] 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 1^:619) 146 The castle is 
not wonne by fists or club-law. 1673 J> Smith Chr. Relig, 
Appeal n. IS The Herculean Argument of ( 31 ub-Law [W? 
may because we can\. 1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 
247 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion, 1829 
C. Welch West. Polity 9 Argumenta ad baculum, vulgarly 
termed club-law. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. II. xxiv. 1x4 
Club-law, he argued with the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts. 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 

3. Cards. A rule sometimes adopted in the game 
of Loo ; see quot. 

1863 G. F. Pardon Hoyle's Games Mod. 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced [at three card loo], when 
all must play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps]. 1875 Cavendish Round Games 4. 

ClTib -lawyer, one who applies physical force. 

<2 1670 Hacket ^ 4 ^/. Williams ii. (1692) 19X These club- 
lawyer-s filled the whole land with blood and burning. 

Clubless, [-LESS.] Without a club ; having, 
or belonging to, no club. 

1872 M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl III. vi. 137 It is 
a clubless, paradeless . . city. 1878 Daily News 1 1 Sept. 4/7 
In 1850 the houseless and clubless person who wanted a 
dinner in London. 

Olulb-mail (kl»-bm»n). [f. Club sb. + Man.] 

1. A man armed with a club, for fighting or en- 
forcement of order. 

1597 Pilgr. Pamass. l. 138 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man.. that defended him. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1x52/2 
Stockholme Octob. 30. .the King . . found it [his Army] to 
consist in 22000 Men, besides 8000 Boors or Club men. 1868 
Milman St. Pauls vii. 167 Two nobles were given by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city.yolice'), to keep 
off the pressure of the mob. 1872 Mateer Travancore 254 
Six years ago I employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the 17 th c. 

These appeared first in Yorkshire (4:1642-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later 1645) in the south and 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect their 
property from plunder. See Clarendon, bk. ix. 

1643 Mercurius Anlicus 4 Apr., He found they [Fairfax’s 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 30th Mar.] were gone back with 
nine colours and two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances in the London 
newes-books). 1643 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 52 Two cap- 
tains of the Club-men (as they were called) being a great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gathered themselves together, 
alledging they did but stand on their own defence, to 
prevent Plundering ; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
agree. 1645 Prince Chas. in Clarendon Hist, Reb. ix. I1843) 
537/1 Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semblies of club-men ; which would otherwise, in time, 
prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels. 1647 May Hist. Pari. iii. iv. 63, 1000 Musqueteers, 
with 2000 Club-men, under the command of Sir William 
Fairfax [in 1643]. 

3. A member of a club. 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. (1866) 105 Addison was one 
of the most resolute club-men of his day. 1839 Lang 
Wand. India 21, I find a party of five at the hotel ; all 
club men, and intimate friends of mine. 

Club-moss (kl27‘bimps). [A transl. of i 6 th 
c. Lat. Muscus clavatus.l A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium clavatum from the club-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genus, 
and sometimes to all the plants of 

creeping or erect habit intermediate in many re- 
spects between ferns and mosses. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 1374 Muscus clauatus, siue Lyco-. 
podium. Club Mosse, or Woolfeclaw Mosse. .in lowe Dutch 
Wolfs clauwen, whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 
and Pes Lnpi, in English Woolfes foote or Woolfes clawe, 
and likewise Club Mosse. 1636 1 ’. Johnson Gerarde ' s 
H erbal 1563 This [Z-. alpinum] is no other than a kinde of 
Muscus clavatus or Club-Mosse. .but Bauhine. .nameth it 
Muscus clavatus fbliis Cypressi, and Turner not vnfitly iii 
English, Heath Cypresse, 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters ll. 
136 All around, the lycopodium, or club-moss, is found in 

t reat plenty. 1833 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 15 The stag’s- 
orn clubmoss ceases to straggle across the turf, and the 
tufted alpine clubmoss takes its place. 2873 Dawson Earth 
^ Mom iv. 76 Lycopods or club-mosses. 

Clubo'cracy, nonce-wd. [after aristocracyi\ 
The class who are members of clubs (sense 15 ). 

1882 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/7 The clabocracy congregate 
around St. James’s-Square. 


CIiUB-BISEB, 
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CLUMP, 


t Clii*lb-n:ser» If/sL = Clubman 2. 

2645 in Carlyle Cromtvell Let. xxx. 4 Aug., Great danger 
from the Club-risers, who would not suffer either contribu- 
tion or victuals to be carried to the Parliament’s garrisons. 

Clll'ls-riisli. A general name for the plants of 
the genus Scirptcs (N. O. Cyperacex). b. Some- 
times applied to the Reed-mace Typha, 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 145 Bearing at the top a little club, 
as in the other club-rushes. 1776 Withering Brit. Pla?tts 
(2796) II. 77 Pointed or 3-square Club-rush. 1794 Martyn 
Moiisseau's Bcft. xiii. 153 Club-rush or Bulrush. i86z S. 
Thomson IVHd FL 228 There are the club or bullrushes. 
Clllb-slistped ,kl2? b| J^pt), <2. Haying the shape 
of a club ; thickening towards one extremity which 
is blimt and rounded; in Zool. and Bot.^ChK- 

YATE. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 200 Stem light 

f rey, reticulated, club-shaped. 1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. \ 
II, 122 The antennse are club-shaped. 1874 Wood Nat. 
Hist. 485 In the true Tortoises the feet are club-shaped. 
5882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 325 The club-shaped asci of Lichens. 
Cliibster (klt^-bstoi). [f. Club sb. -i- -ster ; cf. 
tapster, etc.] 1 . One who uses a club for striking. 
1727 Philip Qttarll 34 With their Clubsters in the Front. 

% A frequenter of clubs ; ■■= Clubman 3. 

<2:1734 North Lives 1. 135 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows. Ibid, Exam. (1740) 572 The House 
was double balconied^ in the Front . . for the Clubsters to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. 

8 . A local name of the stoat. Cf. club-start, -tail. 
1788 Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss., Clubster, a stoat. 1876 
Robinson WkPby Gloss., Clubster, a weazel of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Clucehe, cluche, obs. ff. of Clutch v. 

^ Cluck [klvk), sk [Goes with Cluck v., the 
imitative sound being used as both vb. and sb.] 

1 . mlerj. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
calling her brood together, or of a similar sound. 

1829 Southey Pilgr. Compostella 11, Cluck 1 cluck I cried 
the Hen right merrily then. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. 115 
The clock . . went cluck. * There,’ said his father, ‘ it gives 
the warning ; it is on the stroke of two.’ 

2 . As a name for this sound. 

1703 Dampier hi. ii. 75 They make a Noise or Cluck 
like our Brood-Hens when they have Chickens. 1863 Johns 
Home Walks 35 A Blackbird . . uttered a few low clucks, 
and . .flew off. 1875 Whitney Li/e Lang i. 3 The domestic 
fowl has. ,a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 
jig. 18x7 Coleridge Pari. Oscillators iv. Now cluttering 
to the treasury cluck, like chicken. 

3 . Any similar sound ; that made by a clock 
in ^ warning 

x8^ P. Parley's Ann. 54 [The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much as to say, There’s music for you. 1874 T. Hardy 
Madding Crowd Xi. xvii. 209 The cluck of their oars was 
the only sound of any distinctness, 

b. The click in South African languages. 

4 . attrih. or as adj. 

tjjz Mrs. Harris in Lett, isi L. Malmesbury I. 236 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke in a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck t kltik), V. [A parallel form to Clock 57.2 
•which is found in OE, {cIoccmn\ while cluck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The u forms prevail in other Teutonic langs., 
MHG. klucken, glucken, Ger. glucken, Da. klukke, 
Sw. klucka, dial, klocka. Of imitative origin : see 
Clock 

1 . intr. Of fowls; To make the sound described 
under Cluck sb. 

x6ii Cotgr., Glosser, to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 [see Clucking]. 172S Bradley Diet, s.^, Poultry, 
All Hens, .after they nave done laying, will cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
sit. 1791 Bosweli. Johnson an. 1764 Making his ton^e 
play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 
like a hen. 1829 Southey Pilgr. Compostellam, The Hen 
she cluck’d in sympathy, And tne Cock he crow’d aloud, 
f 2 . trans. To call (chickens) by this sound. Obs. 
1481 Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10, I [Chaunteclerel.. 
wente to my chyldren and clucked hem to gydre. a 1659 
Cleveland Upon a Miser j/i The Fowl whom he had cluck'd 
[1651 clockt] under his wing. 

t ^ li€n does her chickens. 

1613 N ASHE Christ's T. 50 With sweet songs I haue allur’d, 
cluckt led. 1S93 clockt], and wooed her to come vnder 
my wings. x6s8 Manton Exp. yudeWhA. 1871 V. 58 The 
turtle that chirpeth upon the church’s hedges, that he may 
cluck sinners to himself. R. L’Estrange Answ. Diss. 

47 ’Tis the Main^ Drift of his Discourse, to Cluck the Dis- 
senters over to him, and Gather them under his Wing. 

8. intr. To make a similar sound ; to make the 
click or cluck of the Hottentots. 

Hence Cluck- vb. stem in combination, as 
i* oluck-hen, see quot. and cf. clock-hen. 

X598 Florio, Chioccia, a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
ben or a clucke hen. 

CltLcMn^ (^kltrkiq), vbl. sh. [f. Cluck v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Cluck. 

xsSoHollyband Treas.Fr. Tong.,GlossemeniiZ,c\nckmp 
X687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. j. 39 The terrible 
clucking of the Toads. 1725 Bradley Fam.^ Diet. s.v. 
Poultry, You must reject all those Hens, notwithstanding 
their Clucking. 1865 Farrar Language^ 44 The Fue;;ians, 
whose language is an inarticulate clucking. 187a Darwin 
Emotions xii. 286 The Australians often evince astonishment 
by a clucking noise. 1881 Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 Grouse . . will 
shortly begin pairing. We have heard the * cluck-clucking ’ 
of the cocks already. 


(klz^-kig),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That clucks ; Clueking-lien, a. a hen that clucks, 
hence a brooding or sitting hen, a Clockeb. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds II. 223 They are heard in 
croaking, clucking converse. 1^7 Emerson Poems, Wood- 
notes Wks. (Bohn I. 429 Clucking hens, and prating fools. 
1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.’s Lett.!, i2x A clucking hen,, 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. 

b. A West Indian Rail {Aramus scolopaceusX 
1847 Gosse Birds Jamaica 355 The Clucking Hen de- 
rives its provincial name from its ordinary voice, i860 
— Romance Nat. Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
clucking-hen came up from a gloom^’' gorge. 

Clud, dude, obs. or dial. ff. Cloud. 

Cludder (kl3t?-d9i), Ohs. or dial. Also ^ dial. 
cluther. [A variant of Clodder ; cf. the vb. See 
also Clutter j<^.] 

fl. A clotted or jelly-like mass ; « Clodder. 
Obs. 

1S4S Raynold Byrth Man. Hh iij, It wyll be concreet & 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2 . A crowd, heap, cluster ; »= Clutter, dial. 
x8s5 Whitby Gloss, s.v., A rare cluther o’ money. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Cludder, Cluther, a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. 1876 Mid Yorksh. Gloss, s. v.. There 
was a bonny cludder of folks. 

Clu'dder, ts. Also 9 dial, cluther. [A variant 
of Clodder : cf. the sb. See also Clutter v .] 
fl. intr. To run into clots, coagulate. Glud- 
dered ppl. a., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

1543 Raynold Man. Hhiij, It [blood] congeyleth 

and cludderith together. Ibid. 77 Whiche before were 
constricte and cluddered together. 1372 J. Jones Bathes 
Bucksto7ie 152, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
any. .part. 

2 . dial. To crowd, heap, or cluster together. 

1853 Whitby Gloss. s,v., ‘They were all cluther’d up,’ 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Cludder, to crowd. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Cluther, to gather in a crowd. 

Clue /klit, klh7). [A later spelling of Clew, q.v. 
Used in all the surviving senses, but especially in 
the Jig. In ME. -ew was the normal form even for 
words from French in -ue, -etc, as blew, imhew, 
C 7 'eiv, dew, sew, glew ; when tliehie were in later 
times altered to -ue, this spelling was extended to 
various native words (from OE. -iw, -eow^ -eaw) 
as hue, spue, rue (v.), it'ue, and cluei\ 

1 . A ball of yarn or thread ; — Clew 2. 

1*393 Gower Conf. ed Pauli, II. 306 reads * She did him 
have A clue of threde’; but his spelling is normalized.] 
161X Cotgr., Ploton, a clue, or bottome of. x6ss~6o 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 572 First roll up a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner of a. .clue or bottom. 1794 A. Young 
Agric. Sujffblk (1797) 122 A common hand will do two 
skains a day, three of which are a clue at nine-pence. 1834 
H. Miller Scenes 4* Leg. v. 11857) 69 A small clue of yarn. 
x8ss Kingsley Heroes n. (1868) 248, I will give you 
[Theseus] a clue of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
find your way out again. 

f b. A bunch or agglomeration of things. Obs. 
X674 N. Fairfax Btilk 4r Selv. 132 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, there is given forth a clue of .springs, 
starts, and bearings, zye^ Worlidce Diet. Rust. s. v. 
Bream, Red- worms, especially such as are to be found at 
the Root of a great Dock, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue. 
C X720 W. Gibson FarrieYs Guide i. ii. ii738> 17 Their true 
substance, which consists of a very fine Clue of Vessels. 

2 . A ball of thread) employed to guide any one in 
* threading ^ his way into or out of a labyrinth (see 
quot. 1393 in i) or maze ; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a fact, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and followed 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1596 Drayton Leg. Gaveston 153 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in, "VVe wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
1699 Pomfret Poems, On a Marriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. 1780 Burke Sp. Econom. 
Reform Niks. HI. 287 The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other departments. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 215 The nonjurors soon got hold 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. HI. xviii. 68 The annalists . . supply an imperfect clue 
to guide us through these obscurities. 

b. With the literal sense obscured ; That which 
points the way, indicates a solution, or puts one on 
the track of a discovery ; a key. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medii. \z%6%) Pref. 18 Seeking in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies for a clue to the accidents 
of life. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne, 197, I expected 
to have found the clue to this romance. 1^9 C. Bronte 
Shirley ym. I have got a clue to the identity of one. 

e. A recognized point or landmark, or a series 
of such, enabling one to trace out one’s way. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii. She had lost all clue to her 
way homeward, a 1843 Barham htgol. Leg., Ghost xxxvi, 
Twere vain to stay Here in the dark without a single clue. 

3 . Any figurative * thread ’ ; a. the thread of a 
disscoiirse, of thought, of history, tendency, etc. 

^ 1636 Sanderson Serm. Pref. § 23 But how much farther 
it will reach, none can say ; for no man yet ever saw the 
bottom of the clue. 1678 Norris Misc. (1699) 235, I am by 
the clue of Meditation further led to conclude. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum., Postillion, I then tried to return [in thought] 
to the story of the poor German and his ass, but I had 
broke the clue. 1876 Birch Rede Lect. Egypt 13 Research 
which has. .joined the broken clue of history from contem- 
I poraneous monuments. 


b. The thread of life which the Fates are fabled 
to spin and determine. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Pasi. w. 58 The Fates, when they 
this happy Web have spun, Shall bless the sacred Clue, ana 
bid it smoothly run. 1723 Pope Odyss. xx. 250 Stranger, 
may fate a milder aspect shew. And spin thy future with a 
whiter clue I 

4. JVaztl. Of a sail : see Clew 7 . 

*699 Nashe Lenten Stitffe6 Spreading their drabled sailes 
in the full clue abroad a drying. ^ 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 429 
We’re all Macaronies from earing to clue. Blackw. 

Mag. XXVI, 573 Let’s over-haul Mr. Dibdin from clue to 
earing. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Clue, Clue-garnet, 
Clue-line, etc. 

6. Of a hammock : seeCiEVv fi. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pick, xeix, To trust yourself and your 
doxy to a clue and canvas. 

6 . Comb. See Clew. 

t In the following, an error for elne = ^ in quot. 
1569 ; (probably the same in quot. I465\ 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 528 II. 235 Send me hedir ij clue 
af worsted for dobletts. 1369 I^tanford Ckurckw. Acc. in 
Antiquary (1888 Apr. 169 For viij clues of holland to make 
a surplesse xs. viii<f. 

Clue (kli? 7 ). Another spelling of Clew t). 
CllxeueSS, a. Without a clue, trackless. 

1862 Lytton Sir. Story 381 Opening out, desert on 
desert, into clueless and measureless space ! 1862 Sat. 

Rev. XIV. 555/2 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
.scepticism. 

Clue -line : see Clew-line. 

Clufe, variant of Cloop, claw. 

Clufe, duff; see Clough, a ravine. 

Cluff, sb. north, dial. [perh. from Claw v., 
with echoic modification, repieFeiiting the ^ buffing’ 
sound ; but cf. 1 .. colaphus in same sense.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the ear or cheek). 

Hence Cluff v., to strike with the palm ol the 
hand, to cuff. 

1804 R. Anderson Cmnbrld. Ballads 104 Robl..owson.. 
brong snift’iing Gwordie a duff. 1823-79 Jamieson s. v., 
AVxA..‘l’ll duff your lugs 

Ciuik, duke, obs. .Sc. ffi Clutch Clokez/, 
tClum, .rAI [interj.) Obs. Also 4 clom. [Of 
uncertain origin: sense 2 may be related to rare 
OE. clumian to mutter, murmur.] 

1 . Silence, quiet. 

1340 Ayenb. 266 Yef ye me wylle}> y-here : habbe]? amang 
you dom and reste. 

2. In the following, some take it as * a note of 
silence’; cf. mum! Others suggest that it repre- 
sents the muttering or murmuring of the I-^ater- 
noster. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 452 ‘Now, Pater nosier, dum,* 
quod Nicholay, And ‘clum,’ quod Jon, and ‘clum,’ quod 
Alisoun. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 34 All must be Mum : 
Clumquoththe Carpenter, Clum quoth the Carpenter’s wife, 
and Clum quoth the Friar. 1616 Bullokar, Clum, a note 
of silence [so Bailey 1721-1800]. 
t CllUH, sb. '^ Obs. rare. [App. a variant of Clam 
3: cf. Clum v.\ pi. Clutches, ( ^ Clams). 
1567 Turberv. Ovid's Epist. 111. Bivb, The Captaine 
shoulde detaine Thy Briseis from thy dummes. Ibid, xv, 
89 Mightste thou at all from Paris dummes astart. 

t Clum, dumme, a.^ Obs. exc. dial. [cf. 
Clum sb.'^] a. Silent, b. Sullen, Glum. 

c 1483 Digby Mysi. (iSSot v. 522 Than farewele, consciens, 
he were dumme, I shuld haue all my wylL 1399 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe 38 He. .lookes as red as a fox, dumme, and 
is more .surly to be spoken with then euer he was before. 
[But some take this as = Clum sb.'^ 2, as if mum J] 

Clum, dial. Variant of Clam 

1867 Whitby Gloss., Chan, a clum heavy soil, hard to work 
upon. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., Clum, moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

* 1 * 01 x 111 . 1 , V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 domme. 
[cf. Clam v.^, Clum sb.^J trans. To seize, clutch, 
XS94 Carew Tasso (1881 ' 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader clomrae. 1398 Herring's Tayle (N.) Some in 
their griping tallants clum a ball of brasse. 1885 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., Clum, to handle roughly or clumsily. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Dial., Clum, to clutch roughly or clumsily. 
Clum, dumben, dummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of Climb v. 

Clumber (kl2?'mb9i), [f. Clumber in Notting- 

hamshire, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a breed of spaniels. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct, 11 Sport . . with a couple of 
stanch clumbers, on a fine sunny First of October. 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Cal/xxiii. 252 To Brian . - Sir Reginald 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of dumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for a memorial ring. 
Clumbsie, obs. f. CluMkSY. 

Clump (kl2?mp), sb. [Known since end of 
1 6th c. Agrees in form and meaning with LG. 
klump, MLG. klumpe (whence also mod.G. 
klunipeifP, Du. MDu. lump, n ass. 

Cf. 0£. clympre. Clumber. There is no evidence to 
show whether the English goes back with these to 
OLG. or WGer., or is of later adoption from LG. 
The stem klump- appears in ON. with another 
grade of the labial as klumb-, whence klumba, 
klubha. Club. 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived from MDu. 
and MLG. clumpe, klumpe, Du. klomp a wooden 
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shoe, i.e» a shoe entirely shaped out of a lump of 
wood (as worn by the North German peasantry).; 
which is a special application of the Dn. and LG, 
word as given above. Although, therefore, this 
use has not been developed in English from the 
radical sense, it may be treated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 
meaning : cf. also Clump v. 

Klumb- was probably a nasalized form of com- 
paring this with, the stem of OHG. ckalbo^ OLG, 

*koiba (MLG. and MDu, colm^ Du. Z»<7|/*‘club’ ', and ON. 

javelin, kylft, kylfa. ‘knot, club', we are led to a pre- 
Teut. whence app. L. rounded mass, ball.] 

1. A compact mass or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often implying clumsiness of form). 

cifioo B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cbnmjf, a Heap or Lump. 
1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 120 Frog Spawn, .is 
brought forth in a clump. 1755 Johnson, Clump, a shape- 
less piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in itsdi- 
inen.sions. 1767 Monro in Phil Trans. LVII. 503 In this 
crystallisation the salt seenied to form in clumps. 1868 
E. Garrett Occitp. Retired Life vii. (1869) A baker 
gave me a clump 0' bread. 1872 Dana Ccn’als li. 144 The 
bluff declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2, ‘ A cluster of trees ; a tuft of trees or shrubs ’ 
(J.); now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, a clump of lily of the valley. 

а. x^ Answ. Cari2vrigkt 4^ Are a clump of fruite trees 
called an orcharde, yf they stand open in the fielde without 
a fence? 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Hants 117 
Two large Clumps of Scots Fir Trees. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768)11. 344 It builds its nest, .on .some dry clump among the 
reeds. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Friendship Wks. < Bohn> I. 89 
That clump of waving grass that divides the brook, 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i* (1879) 3 A large clump of bananas. *88a 
Vines Sacks’ Bot. 369 New clumps of young plants. 

b. By extension. 

1:870 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. (1879) 1 . 121 The clump 
of village houses. Mod,, Crocket Directions. Clum^ of four 
long stitches ; clump of six long stitches. 

8 . Clumps : a parlour game of questions and 
answers, also called clubs. 

Played by two sides ; two members, one from each side, 
agree upon the name of something ; each side then gathers 
in a close group or clump round the member of the other 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by ‘yes’ or ‘no’, the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which side shall first succeed in doing this, 

1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Calf xxvii. 314 Charades, 
clumps, con.sequence.s, dumb crambo. 

4. A thick extra sole on a shoe, either added out- 
side the sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [In this use the word has 
app. passed through the senses of wooden shoe, 
wooden sole or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
Hence clunip-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a clump-sole, or thick double sole for rough 
wear; whence adj. 

1879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xxxiv. 266 Put on your 
waterproof and clump soles. 

5, Mining. The compressed clay of coal strata ; 

»*Clunch. 1865 in Brands. 

б. Comb., as clump-block, Naut (see quots.) ; 
clump-built a., ? clumsily built ; clump-headed 
a. (see quot.) ; clump-boot, etc., see 4. 

i:i86o H, Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 37 * Clump blocks 
used, .for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, etc, ; or 
where a short and thick block will answer the purpose of 
the common ones.^ 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6 1 34 They 
are rove through iron-bound clump blocks. i8og W. Irving 
Knickerb. (i86t ) 208 Those *clump-built sloops. 1827 Steu- 
ART Planters G. (1828) 126 When the leading shoots of the 
stem begin to lose their preeminence, and gradually disap- 
pear among the other branche.s, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded form, and becomes what is called ’^clump-headed. 
^ Erroneously used for Clamp. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 317 The frame car- 
rying the dividing-point or tracer . , may be there fastened 
by tightening two clumps, ^i86o H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Catech. 69 Supported by iron clumps called knees. 
Clump (kltimp), V. [Partly from Clump sk i, 
partly with onomatopoeic modifications : cf. Clamp.] 

1. intr. To walk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

[This has associations with Clump sh. 4, or its Du. sources. 

People with klmnjPen or wooden shoes.} 

Bom m Holy Citiem Brown Bunyanyni. 178 It is 
not every clown with his clumping dirty .shoes that is ad- 
mitted. c 1823 Mrs, Cameron Houlsion Tracts II. No. 54. 
5 If I was to clump about the house in those clodhopping 
shoes. *853 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdarit Green ix, Clumping with 
his lame leg up and down the pavement. 1862 Sala Seven 
Sons I. ix. 214 He , . clumped about in his sabots. 

2. trans. To put together into a ‘ clump \ heap, 
or mass; to plant in a clump. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 26 They are paid 
according to the quantity they plant : and some . . used to 
be accused of clumping them — that is.. of dropping more 
than one bean into a hole. 1826 Ibid, Ser. 11. 423 ’’rwo or 
three [words] were crammed into one lot, clumped, as the 
bean-setters say. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West v. (1875^ 
63 The women . . wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

3- To put a clump on the sole of a shoe, to add 
an extra thick sole: to Vclog ’. 

Mod. To have the children’s shoes clumped for the winter. 

Clumped (kl2?mpt), ppL a. [f. Clump -t- -ed.] 
f 1 . Clubbed, as in clumped foot. Obs. 
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1709 W. King Art of Lave x, [Of Vulcan] one foot was 
clump'd, which was the stronger, The other spiny, though 
much longer. 

2. Formed into a clump ; clump-shaped. 

1887 Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson yi. The clumped 
holly. 

3. Furnished with clumps of trees. 

1819 BlackuK Mag. V. 524 The .surrounding hills are 
clumped with forest trees. 1824 M<^Culloch Scotland I. 
99 The belted and clumped park is but a flower-garden. 

4. Furnished with clump-soles, as ‘clumped 
boots’. 

t Cluiuper, sblX Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical 
with OE. clympt'e ‘ lump, mass of metal ’ type 
^Mumptdbn- f. an adj. klump-ro- dumpish, deriv. 
of Mumpo- : see Clump sb. Later form assimi- 
lated to chi77ip, but cf. Clutch :-0E. clyccea7tf\ 

A lump, mass; = Clump 

issiooo Riddles xli. 75 Unlytel leades clympre, cxoqq 
Sax. Leechd. III. 134 Wyrc..greate clympran feowur. 
c 1000 O. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 272/29 Metallum clympre. 
1673 Phil, Trans. VIIL 5194 Froze into little irregular 
dumpers. 1731 Bailey, Cltmiper, a clot or clod. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., * A dumper of gingerbread 

t Clumper, Obs. [f. Clumpeb 

1. trails. 'To form into lumps or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Olumpered a. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fynde 
. .clumpered or growen together. — Baths 7 a, Clumpered 
blood that i.s runne together. _ 1647 More Song 0/ Soul 
n. xcii, Vapours. .Clumper’d in balls of clouds. 

2. To put together clumsily, to patch up', — 

Clamper 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Genirie, Genii. Inner Temple, If any 
. .have Clumpered up with the lielpe of some rude and gross 
Minerva any worke, 

Clu’mper, [variant of Clamper Fre- 
quentative of Clump v. i.] To tread heavily and 
clumsily. Hence ClTimpering* ppl. a. ; also 
Clumper ‘the sound of heavy tramping’ 
(Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk.). 
t Cluixipertozi. Obs. Also clomperton. [f. 
Clump or Clumper ; cf. simpleton.1 A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

£•1534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (X846) I. 285 Fallinge into 
. .altercation with a stronge stubbeme clomperton, he was 
shrowdlie beaten of him. 1648 Hexham Dutch Diet, Een 
Klocien ofte een Plompaert, a Clowne or a Clumperton. 
1721 Bailey, Clumperton, a down. 

Clumping, vbl. sb. zxAppl. a, : see Clump v. 
Clumpish (kl»-mpij), a. [f. Clump sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat clumpy; heavy and clumsy ; ‘lumpish’. 

t68i N. N, Rome's Follies 15 An old Clumpish, Feeble, 
Jealous coxcomb. 1764 T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) 
II. 12 With a clumpish kind of sound, Bang went their 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. Watson in Mag. Art 
Oct. 491/2 An old dumpish coasting schooner. 

Clumps, a game : see Clump 4. 

Clumps(e ; see Clumse. 

Clumpy (klsp'mpi), a. [f. Clump + -y.] 

1. Of the nature or form of a clump. 

^ 1820 H. Matthews Diary Invalid 170 The orange-tree. . 
its form is too clumpy— too round and regular — to be pic- 
turesque, 1832 Blachw. Mag. XXXI. 641 Low clumpy 
hills and furzy gullies. 1878 J. W. Ebsworth in Bagford 
Ballads 1017 Ho w angular her vestments, how clumpy her 
bandeaux. 

2. Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

1832 Ht. Martineau Each ^ All iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives of a park. 

3. Heavy and clumsy ; lumpy. 

1836 J. Struthers Dychmont iv. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 
land, grewsome gauger. 1865 Cornh. Mag, XI. 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots, 
b. See quots. 

1881: 1 . Wight Gloss., Clumpy, sb., a dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Clumpy, a., stupid. 

t Clumse, (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
olums, clumps (e, 8 dial, clomps, 9 dial, clumps. 
[Related to Clumse v., although the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian: cf. Icel. klumsa, klumsi, 
lock-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial, klumsen adj. 
benumbed -with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
klumsilg'', In S. Sweden, benumbed with cold, 
clumsy, klumshdndt, numbed in the hands; also 
sb., a numbskull. 

The localization of the word in England agrees witli a 
Nor.se origin.] 

Benumbed with cold; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind ; inept of hands, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy ; in mod. dial., also, gruff, surly (cf. an ‘ awk- 
ward ’ customer). 

x6ii: Cotgr., Entombi, stonied, henummed, clumpse, 
asleepe. 1647 H. More Cupid’s Conflict Ixi, How clums 
and cold The vulgar wight would be to yield whaFs right. 
1671 Skinner, ignavus, ineptus : vox agro Line, 

usitatissima. 1674 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Clumps, idle, 
la^, unhandy, ineptus, a word of common use in Lincoln- 
shire. 1870 E. Fkacock Ralf Skirl. IL 86 He didn’t tell 
me, and he’s a clumps man, I should ha’ been scarred to ax 
him. x886 3 '. W. Lincoln ft. Words, Clumps, idle, lazy. 

(as sb.) x73o~<S Bailey {{SIm) C lumps, a numpskull, one void 
of common sense. 

t Clums 6 ; Obs. In 4 clomse, 5 cloumse. 

[ME. clumsen found in 13 th c., perh, repre- 
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OE..f^clumsian, on the type of rStsian to 
be cheerful, hl^nsian to make lean, etc. But it 
may be of Norse origin : cf. mod. Norw. klumsa, 
intensive of kluma, to make motionless, speechless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of. the same root appear 
in EFris. klbmen to be numb with cold, WFris., 
klomjen, LG. klbmen, klomen, klaomen, Du. kleu- 
men, Sw. klbmen ; also, in comp., MG. verklum* 
men, MDu. verkletimen, mrkloemen. The stem 
Mum- is in ablaut relation to Main- in Clam and 
Clem, the radical notion being that of ‘ confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this group, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.] 

1. intr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 

£71360 Song Mercy ^ 176 in E. E. P. (1862) 123 For Merlions 
feet ben colde Hit is heore kuynde..A quik brid to haue 
and holde From foot to foot to flytte and folde To kepe 
hire from clomesyng. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 50 Whan 
kow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye. 

2. trails. To stupefy, amaze, daze (in mind). 

C1440 York My st. xxiii. 201 pat clowde cloumsed vs dene, 

kat come schynand so clere. 

tClumsed, clumst, ///. ^. Obs. tuz. dial. 
Forms : 4 clumsed, clumsd, clomsed, cliimst(e, 
klumst, clowmst, clomst, 4-5 elumsid, -yd, (7, 
9 dial, clumpst). [f. Clumse v. + -ed.] 

1. Benumbed with cold ; numb, palsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. XXXV. 3 Coumforte ^e clumsjd, ether 
comelid, hondis* — Zeph. iii. 16 Sion, thin hondis be not 
clumsid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 Clumsyd, eneruatus, euira- 
tits. 1674 Ray N. C. Vvords s.v. Clumps, Clumpst with 
cold, i. e. benumbed. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Clumpsed. 

2. fg. Dazed : a. Mentally benumbed or stunned, 
dumbfounded, b. Of a faculty ; Rendered power- 
less, stupefied. 

£11300 Cursor M. 12213 (Cott.) Clum.sd he was quen he 
can here. Ibid. 12227 (Fairf.) My hert is clumsed for to 
here, a 1400 Gospel of Nickodemns in Herrig's A rchiv 
LIII. 418 pe fendes..Said we er clomsed gret and small© 
With yhone kaytyf so kene. c 1440 Hylton Sciila Per/. 
(W. de W. 1494) II. xlv, The fende . . as a clum.sid caytyf 
bounden wyth the mighte of Jhesu. 

3. fg. Hardened in sin, dead to moral influences. 

£1x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klumst in 

thaire synn. Ibid, cxviii. 70 Thaire hert is lopird, that is, 
clumst, thorgh pride and enuy. Ibid. cxix. 6 When i for- 
bad thaim thaire illi.s, that ware dumste, and strafe agayns 
me. 1340 Pr. Consc. 1651 He es outher clomsed, or wode, 

4 . dial. (Cf. Clumse d) 

X877 N. W, Lincolnsk. Gloss., Clumpst, stolid, surly, un- 
couth, ill-mannered, taciturn. 

Hence f Clumstliead, f CJlumstness, mental or 
moral stupefaction; moral deaclness. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalier\y\\. 4 paire woednes is clowmsthed 
[MS. N. clumsthede], kat will not be turned. Ibid, xxx, 27 
Gonnynge of ill di clomstnes in syn. 

Clumsily (kl 2 ?*mzili), adv. [f. Clumsy + -ly'^.] 
In a clumsy manner. 

1691 Ray Creation, i. (1692) 133 He [the chameleon] walks 
very clumsily. 1772-84 Cook Voy. IV. ni. vi. (R.), Canoes. . 
composed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed to- 
gether with bandages. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
II. ix. 398 The Welsh were- .able to overtake the clumsily 
mounted English. 1879 A. Taylor Guienne 55 The span- 
new and clumsily conceived nineteenth century miracle. 

Clumsiness (kl27’mzines). Clumsy quality. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Intpr. (1652) 203 The Turn 
wrest plough, .surpasseth for weight and clumsiness. xSai 
Arnold in Stanley Life 1 . ii. 57 All clumsiness in the sen- 
tences I will do my best to amend. 1863 Kinglakk 
Crimea II. 257 From their clumsiness in manoeuvring. 

Clu*msome, a. dial [f. Clumse z'.] 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Clumsome or clussuni, clurasy- 
handed. 

Clumsy (kl»*mzi), a. Also 6 cltmibsie, 6-8 
clumsie, 6-7 clomsey. [Appears in writers c 1600 ; 
not used by Shakspere ; not in Florio, Cotgrave, 
Bullokar, Cockeram, Blount, Phillips ( 1696 ), nor in 
Cocker 1704 . Marston’s use of it (among other 
‘ wild outlandish terms ’) was ridiculed by Ben Jon- 
son in Poetaster -y. i., where Crispinus (i. e. Marston) 
is made to speak of ‘ clumsie chilblain’d judgment’. 
App- f. Clumse «>.■+• -y : cf. drowsy, bomy ; but it 
is to be noted that at Lund, in klumsi\£) 

is used in the primary sense ‘ benumbed with cold 
and also with the same signification as our 
‘clumsy’. Cf. klumsemmder Chvum a j 

1 1. Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxi. Ivi. 425 The Carthaginians . . re- 
turned into the campe so clumsie and. frozen [ita torpenies 
gelu\ a x6oi ? Marston Pasguil ^ Katk. n. 136 Clumsie 
judgements,^ chilblain’d gowtie wits. 1602 — Antonio’s 
Rev. Prol., The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
fluent summers raine. 

2. Acting or moving as if benumbed : heavy 
and awkward in motion or action ; ungainly, un- 
handy ; wanting in dexterity or grace. 

* 597 ”® Bp. Hall Sat. i. iii. 42 When each base clowne his 
clumbsie fist doth bruise. 1691 Ray Creation ii. (1704) 375 
Apt to be moulded .. even by clumsie fingers. X727 Swift 
Gnlhver iii. ii. 189 In the common actions and behaviour 
of life, I have not .seen a more clumsy, aukward, and iin- 
Mndy people. . 1784 Cowper Task 1. 18 Invention . . Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 1875 Jowett Plato 
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CLUNCH, 

fed. 2) ly. 63, I am very clumsy at these ptocesses of divi- 
sion and enumeration. 

3. Applied to actions and products of clumsy 
hands : Ill-contrived, awkward. 

1681 Dryoen Ah. ^ AcM. ir, In clumsy verse, unlick'd, 
unpointed. 1710 Swift to Stella 9 Sept., The great 
men making me their clumsy apologies, etc. i8as8 DTs- 
RAELi Chas. /, I. ii;_tx A clumsy forgery. 1875 Stubbs 
Const, f-hst. III. xviii. 229 By such a clumsy expedient. 

4 . Rudely constructed ; of awkward, ungainly or 
ungraceful shape ; inelegant, unwieldy. 

^1x763 Shenstone Wks. 1764 L 229 The clumsy 

shape, the frightful mien,. Of that grim brute yclep’d a 
bear. «X788 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. fi86i) III. 515 A 
fine young woman altogether ; rather a little clumsy, but 
fine complexion, teeth, and nails^ 1884 W. C. Smith Kit- 
drostan 88 Your wet ropes And clumsy oars, .give blisters 
first and then a horny hand. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 The 
boots, .are a trifle clumsy. 

6 . Comb. 

. 17^-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 288 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. ■ ' 

t Clusicliy tz. Obs. exc. dial. \Clwuh adj. and 
sb. are immediately connected : earlier quotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but its various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from, that of 
the adj. The LG. /'/#»/, Du, klont Tump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown’, etc., which 
is explained etymologically as a nasalized deriva- 
tive^ of the root which gave cleat., doty clout 
(OTeut. *kltmt-y from klut-X must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
see below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, CijONTBa, etc. An adj. ^chmtisCy cluntish 
‘ of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish’ 
(cf. Cheshire Gloss. 1866, cluniish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been contracted to 
chmch (cf. Frencisc, French, Scottish, Scotch). 
The close phonetic relation of chinch and clumse, 
together with overlapping of meanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous,] 

1 . Lumpy, lumpish ; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
clay or pudding ; thickset, * chunky,’ in figure. 

x776^Anstey Election Z>W/ (1808) 210 In pudding there’s 
something so clumsy and clunch. 1787 Mad. B’Arblay 
Diary ig July, I found him [Dr. Beattie] pleasant, .with a 
round thick clunch figure, that promises nothing either of 
his work.s or his discourse. 1788 Ibid, 20 Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and heavy, and ugly. 

2. dial. (See quot) Cf Clumse, Clumsed 4 . 

1877 N. IV, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clunch i 1. Close, hot, 

cloudy (of the weather): 2. .sullen, morose. 1889 Notimg- 
ham dial., Clunch, morose, sulky. 

Cluiicli (kbnjb sb. Also 7 clxmche, clouncli. 
[Probably sb. use of the prec. ; in several senses it 
corresponds to LG. kiunt, and possibly to a lost 
Eng. sb. of that form. But the analogy of hump, 
hrnchy humpy hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of clumpy clunch.] 

1 . A lump, a heavy and unshapely mass. 

(Known only in mod. dialect, hut prob. of considerable 

age.) [So EFris. hlunt.] 

1888 Shejfcld Gloss., Clunch, a lump. ‘ He’s got a clunch 
of snow on his boot.' 

2 . A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout. Cf. 
Clod, Clot, Obs. exc. dial. [So EFris. hlunt.] 

i 6 o« Clapham Serm. St, FeieVs m Manningham Diary 
(x868) X16 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he ann- 
swers. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xv, A very clounch, 
and bacon-slicer of Brene. 1658 Cleveland Rmtic Ram- 
pant Wks. (1687) 414 These rascals, scorned and sleighted by 
every tatter'd Clunch. 1873 Lane. Gloss., Cbmeh, a cloci- 
hopi>eT or boor. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Clunch, a heavy 
stupid person or animal, 

f 3 . A (clumsy) hand, * fist’. Obs. [?Infiuenced by 
Clotch, or by Clench (see Clunch w.) ; but cf 
EFris, hlunt a clumsy, clodhopping foot.] 

1709 W, King Art of Lotte v, Others try her greasy 
Clunches With stoning Currants in whole Bunches- 

4 . A name given locally to various stiff clays ; 
esp. an indurated clay of the coal-measures. 

X679 Plot StaFordsh. (1686) 131 Upon the surface they 
meet first with earth and .stone, 2. blew clunch. 171a F. 
Bellers in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 541 A Blewish hard 
Clay ; the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Si|:ns of Coal. x8i6 W. Smith Strata /dent. 21 Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5 . A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beds of the chalk, occasionally used for 
building purposes, esp. internal carved work. 

1803 Nichols Progr. Q. Biiz. III. 76 note. Carved in 
clunch or soft stone, x^ Ansted Geology 11 . 455 (L.) 
Like other kinds of clunch ms the lower chalk is sometimes 
called), this bed forms an easily cut and a very useful 
material for certain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit. I. 18S The western portal . . 
owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost the greater part of its decorations. 

6. Comb.y as clunch-ciay, = 4 j also the Oxford 
Clay; clunch-lime « 5. 

x8x3 W. Smith Mem. to Map Strata Eng. Wales 19 
In the vale of Blackmore. .the *clunch clay, .from the base 
of the Chalk hills to the edge of the Cornbrash limestone. 
X846 M' Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854^ L 79 A bed of 


day, called clunch clay and Oxford clay, separates the 
lower oolites from the middle oolites. X793 Smeaton 
stoneL. ^vio What is called near Lewis in Sussex, the 
*Clunch Lime, .a species of chalk, 
t Cluaicll., Obs, rare— \ By-form of Clench 
{ox mixXxxTQ of cleitck zi'id clutch). 

1628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 41 His fist cluncht with 
the habite of disputing. ' ' 

t CIunchEst. Obs. [f. Clunch v. -f- Fist.] 

1 . A clenched fist (also a ‘ knock-down ’ ar- 
gument). 

1589 R. Harvey PI. P ere. 20 They haue..made their 
conclusions end with a Clunchfist, right like the old descrip- 
tion of Logicke. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 189 The Clunch; 
fist of Logick (good to knock a man down at a blow). 

2 . A ^ close-fisted ’ or niggardly person, a miser. 
(Also attrlb.) 

x6o6 Choice, Chance, etc. (18S1) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leaue vpon his graue? 1737 Ozell Rahelais i. liv, 
Gold graspers, coin gripers, .ye cluntch-fist dastards. 

So t Climcli-fistecl a., ‘ close-fisted niggardly. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop, Sacr. Eiiijb, He jwas an 
Abraham clunchfisted. 1664 J. Wilson Cheats i. iii. They 
are. .so Clunchfisted. .’tis death to 'um to pluck 'urn [their 
hands] out of their pockets. 

Clu*ncliion. Obs. exc. dial. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Speed Adam out of E. xxviL (1659) 171, I have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Clunchions. 
x888 5 ’. Chesh, Gloss., Cbmeheon, a cudgel, 
t OltUUer. Obs. rare. A Cluniac monk, 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upio^idyshm. (1847) ,32 A gentell 
Chmer two cheses hadde of me. 

OlXLlLg {klvr}) , ppl. a. arch, and dial. Also 4-5 
clong(e, 6 clounge. [f. Cling v,J 

1. Congealed, congested, stiffened: see Cling z/.l- 

2 . Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 4581 pai [ears of grain] war .so clungun, 
dri, and tame, c 1325 Coer de L. 1385 Off tymber grete 
schydys dong, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 88 Pal and clungen 
was his chek. £‘1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. n. 3x9 When thaire 
huske is drie and clonge. 1691 Ray. N. C, Words, Clung, 
closed up, or slopped, spoken of Hens when they lay not ; 
it is usually said of any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up. 1814 Month. Mag. XXXVIII. 437 The features, tho’ 
clung, were of exquisite touch, 
b. Hide-bound. 

1559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattail 
when they are clounge, that their sk>mnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. X580 Baret A Iv. 432 Hide- 
bound, or a sicknesse of cattle being called clung. 

3. Pinched with hunger, starving ; Clemmed. 

1807TANNAHILL Wedding Poet. Wks. (1846) 

138 The de’il fill his kyte w-ha gaes dung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. (1859) 95 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4 . Clinging, stiff, tenacious ; esp. of soil ; of the 
nature of heavy clay. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvi. xix. (1493^ 359 Holditli 
so faste and so is donge, x6xo W. Folkingham A rt ofSztr- 
vey I, X. 24 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1730 W. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandm, I. i. 46 When their black earth 
works very clung and heavy, they seldom fail of havii^ 
great crops. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clung, stiff( 
tenacious, sticky. 1886 W. Lincolnsh. Wds. s.v. There's 
ten acres on it is clung ; it can’t be clunger. 

5 . Improperly tough, whether through drought, 
or through damp. 

a 1722 Iasle Ilt/sb. (x757> 208 The chaff of the chesses is 
clung, and wants to be mellowed in order to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 Hampsk. Gloss., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough. 

b. Damp and tough. 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very dung after having been exposed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactorily, 1876 Sur- 
rey Provinc.y Clung, cold, damp; but expressed perhaps 
by clammy. 

6. Out of temper, sullen. 

X877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clung . . sullen, morose. 
X887 Kentish Dial,, Clung, withered, dull ; out of temper. 

Clung, pa. t. and ppl. of Cling 
t Clung', V. Obs. By-form of Cling v. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 586 The hard yron. .is willing to 
he drawne by the loadstone, .it daspeth and dungeth to it. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass. 123 If it . . be .suffred to ac- 
crue & clung together. 1647 H. yicmc. Song Sotcl n. App. 
xcii, Heavy dunging mists- Ibid. in. in. xTiii, These near 
will to her clung. X708-X5 Kersey, Ttf clwig, to dry as 
Wood does, when laid up after it is cut. 
t dunged, dung’d, ppl. d. Obs. Also 4 -fi 
clonged. Extended by-form of Clung ppl. a. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvi. (1495)568 ICrthe 
hounde and cloxi^d \Helnnngk. MS. clohge] togiders is 
a dotte. Udall Erasm. Par. N. T. 120 b, She was 

in her body so shrounken and clonged together, that, etc. 
1377 B. Googe HereshacKs Husb. <1586) 25 b, The Earth 
made dunged with the cold of winter. r(fox Holland 
Pliny 1 . 216 They do to open their guts, which otherwise 
were clunged and grown together. Ibid. I, 5x3 By the 
Northern winds .. clunged and congealed withalL x6xx 
CoTGR. s. V. PeaUy, He is dungd, or hidebound. 163* 
Lithgow Trav. X. (t682) 442 My hungerclung’d Belly. 
1638 Franck North. Memoirs (1694) 177 A sort of feather.s, 
that’s dung’d and twisted. 

Cluniac (kH^'niaek), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
Clu7viac-us, i. Clunyl] 

A. adj. Belonging to tlie monastery of Cluny 
or Clugny, near Macon, in France. B. sb. A 
monk of Cluny, or of the order which subsequently 


developed from it, and separated in the i ith c.; from 
the- Benedictines. So Cli«iiace*3isia», Oniiist.!, 
x631:Weever Am. Fun. Mon. 281 Monkes Cluniacks. 
1884 xqth Cent. Ja.n. 109, The Cluniacs, who were the re- 
formed Benedictines. 1^2-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knenub 
HI. 2290 The Cluniacensians [built] a monastery [on Mt. 
Tabor]. xSSS Sir G. Duckett Archives of Cluni 1 . 79 The 
Clunists and their formidable rivals, the Cistercians. 

Clunk, sb. Sc. [Echoic: cf. Norw. and Sw; 
klunk gulp, klunka to gulp, to guggle.] A sound 
stich as is made by a cork drawn forcibly from a 
bottle, by liquid poured out of a narrow-necked 
vessel, or shaken in a vessel partially empty, etc. . 

1823 Galt Entail III. xiii. 125 The corks playing dunl? 
in the kitchen frae morning to night. 1836 H. Miller 
Crtiise of Betsey {x^sZ) 224 There was the usual., mixture 
of guggle, clunk, and splash, which forms . . the voyager’s 
concert. 

Clunk, 11 . dial. [See prec. (Sense 2 corre- 
sponds to Sw. klunka.)] 

1 . mtr. To make the sound described under 
Clunk sb. {Sc.) In Jam.; and in mod. Diets. 

2. trajzs. To swallow with an effort, to gulp 
down, bolt. (j". w. dial.) 

1847-78 Haluwell, Clunk, To swallow. Devon. 1833 
N. ^ Q. Ser. i. VIII. 65. 18^ W. Cornwall (<5- E. Corntu.) 
Gloss., Clunk, to swallow with an effort ; to bolt. 

Clunt, sb. dial, [see Clunch, and cf. Du. klont 
'Elixi%. klunt clod, lump, heavy clumsy loud-stamp^ 
ing foot.] A heavy noisy tread, a clump. 

1877 in Holderness Gloss. 

clunt, V. dial. [cf. prec, and the frequentative 
Cluntek 3.] To walk in a heavy noisy manner. 

Hence Clunter sb. y ^ an nnnxmble stumbler* 
(Thoresby Lett, to Ray 1703). 
t Clunter, V. Obs. exc. dial. [In form a fre- 
quentative of clunt 1 see Clunch. It is thus to 
a certain extent a synonym of Cluttee and its 
variants ; but it has also strong associations of use 
with Clumpee, q. v. With the various senses efi 
V)xx. klonteren to clot, coagulate, klontermelk, Ger, 
dial, kluntermilchy curds ; EFris. kluntem to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

f 1 . intr. To run together in clots or lumps, to 
clutter, clotter, or dodder. Obs. or ? dial. 

1587 Harrison Eng.^ 11. vi. (1877) 1. 158 She..mixeth theta 
with the malt, .otherwise these later would clunter, fall inta 
lumps, and thereby become vnprofitable- 1847 Halliwell 
Clunter, to turn lumpy, as. .in boiling. Yorksk. 

2 . trans. To put together clumsily, to dumper up. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., * It was dunter'd up onny hoo”, 

clapped together, as we say of slop furniture. 

3 . intr, (See quots.) 

iy88 Marshall E. Yorksh., Clunter, to make a rude 
noise with the feet in walking. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Ciuntery 
to stamp with the feet. Clunfering, walking clownishly. 
X877 Holderness Gloss., Cluniher, v. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Clunter. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Clonier, to make a 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy boots or clogs. 

Clu'uter, sb. dial. [Corresponds to MDu. 
klonter, EFris. klunter — kluni lump ; cf. also 
Clumpee j^.I] * A big lump '^ {Cheshire Gloss. 1 886). 
Clupe, obs. form of Clepe v., to calL 
Clupean, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. clupe-a (see next) 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to herrings. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 317 Men who tar their fingers inlhd 
clupean service. 

Clupeoid (fcl^'pfioid). Zool. [f. L. clupe-a a 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the name of the 
genus which includes the herring, pilchard, sprat* 
etc. + -OID.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family {Clupeidse)* 

x88o Gunther Fishes 1x7 The condition is . . more coio* 

S Heated in many Clupeoids. 18^ Atheneeum 9 July 58/3 
Ir. A, Smith- Woodward . . considered it [the genus Rkeh 
colepis\ an elopine clupeoid. 

Cluppen, -ede, eliipte, obs. ff, of Clip z/.i 
t Cllise* Ohs. rare, [immed. ad. MFlem. cMse 
in same sense:— W Ger. klUsa, a. late L. clusa =e 
clausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses) a monastic cell. For other developments 
of L. clusa, clausa, cf. OE. clds(e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison ; also Close sb.^. 
Clow A (monastic) cell. 

148X Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 9 He.. hath bylded a 
cluse, theryn dwelleth hex 

Oluse : see Clow sb.'^ dam, sluice ; also Close v. 
Clusk, obs. form of Close K 
Clush-clasli, [Reduplicated phr. from Clash ; 
cf. dish-clash.] (Slashing. 

1383 Stanyhurst ASneis ii, (Arb.) 45 Thee vauts haulf 
shrillye rebounded With clush clash buzing, with droom- 
ming clattered humming. 

t elusive, a. Obs.—**^ [f. L. clUs- ppl. stem ot 

claudere to shut + -ivE.] ‘Shut up, compassed’ 
(Blount 1656). 

Oluss, dusk. Sc. [ad. F. icluse Sluice, q.v..; 
cf. Clow .f^.i] A sluice. 

^ 1791 Newte Tour Eng. ^ Scot. X76 The sluice of a mill, 
in the Low-lands of Scotland, is called the cluss. This is 
evidently taken from the French ecluse. x8o8 Jamiesom 
s. V. Clouse - Clush, a sluice. . , , : 
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duster (klsp'stsi), Forms : i clyster, 4-7 
clnstre, 5 olustyr, (clowster), closter, clostre, 
(6 glxister, 8 clusture), 4- cluster. 

\OE. clyster j rarely w North 

app. OTeut. *klUstrO'^ from *kl^i 4 ro~t from 
same root as c/wif, : see CLOT,] 

1 , A collection of things of the same kind, as 
fruits or flowers, growing closely together ; a 
bunch, a. Originally of grapes (in which sense 
is now the usual term). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T. 45) Botrum^ clystri. 
fzooo ^Elfric in Wii-Wulcker I Bacido, botrus^ 
clyster, c zooo ^Elfric Deui. xxxii. 32 ©a t biteroste clyster. 
1382 Wyclif Song iiolomon vii. 8 Thi tetes shul ben as the 
clustris of a vyne, cr^'Sp MirourSaluacioun 2484 Two 
exploratours ..Y^ broght the grape clnstre. 159S Spenser 
Col. Clout 600 The glusters of ripe grapes. i6ix Bible 
Micdk vii, i There is no cluster to eate. 1713 Young Last 
Day i. 216 Spread all thy puiple clusters, tempting vine. 
1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Boon. 1 . 273 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut through. 

j?g. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1 . 14.6 A cluster of the ciuill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of other fruits, or of fliowers ; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cells of the lungs, etc. 

t^BzWvcuv Song Solomon i, 13 The clustre of cipre tree 
my lemman to me. <rx400 Maundev. xxvi. (1839) 263 
Apples . , Mo than an 100 in a cluster. 1483 CatJi, A ngl, 69 
A Cluster of nuttis, complustrum. XS55 Eden Decades 
JV. Ind. in. X, (Arb.) 179 Their egges are engendered in 
..clusters. 1668 Culpepper & Cole BarthoL Anat 349 
Five Vertebrae, .in a cluster like a round ball, x8sx Car- 
penter Man. Pkys. 400 Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes communicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. No. 400 A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle . , such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and horse-chestnut, a bunch of grapes, etc, 
t 2 . A rounded mass or conglomeration; a clot, 
a ^clutte^’. Obs, 

X387 Trevisa Higden ^Rolls) IV. 151 Under ari^nge 
of ^ sonne was i-seie a dredful cluster of fuyre, 1548 Hall 
Chron. Hen. VI I I an. 6 {1350) Lj, Within the flappe of the 
lyft syde of his jacket, we fynde a great cluster of bloude. 

3 . A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 
group, swarm, crowd. 

a 1400-^ Alexander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka staffe of a 
staire stike wald a cluster clostre]. 1376 Fleming 

p.anoplie Ep, 275 The citizens, who . .gathered together in 
a cluster at the gates. 1626 Purchas Pilgrims n. 1045 
As bees doe in the sunnej all in a cluster. 1697 Dampier 
Fby. (R.), The cluster of islands, lying south of theAnde- 
man Islands. 1835 Sir J. Ross N. PV Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets. 1854 Tomlinson Aragds Astron, 47 Ob- 
jects, which had been called nebulae, are evidently nothing 
out clusters of stars, 
b. Of immaterial things. 

Tucker Li. Ahri (1852) 11 . 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas., will run together in clusters. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. ii. ii. 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent, .clusters. 

4 , Comb. a. In names of certain plants having 

clustered clmter-cherryj -grape ^ -nectarine^ 

-piiUf -potato, etc, ; b. cluster-candlestick, a 
branched candlestick, a candelabrum; cluster- 
chewy, the bird-cherry or hag-berry {Fmnus 
Fadus) ; cluster-cup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants ; cluster-spring, 
a spiral carriage-spring, composed of several sepa- 
rate springs; f cluster-sugar, ? moist or raw 
sugar; t cluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also Cltjsterfist. 

X859 Mrs. (Skskeix, Round Sofa 7 A great ^cluster-candle- 
stick,, hearing seven or eight wax-lights. 1823 Wordsw. 
Scenery Lakes iii. 77 [The] wild*cluster-cherry (here called 
heck-berry). 1883 Gd. Words Growing on the under 
sides of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as *clustercups. These clustercups are probably. . 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands, x^ Evelyn 
Kal. Hori. (1729) 234 Vines. .Morillon, Chassela, ^Cluster 
Grape. 1707-12 J. Mortimer Hztsbandry (J.), The .small 
black grape is by some called the currant, or clustergrape, 
c x86s Letheby m Circ. Sc. I. 106/1 The ^cluster pine of 
Bordeaux (Pinus pinaster). 1791 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) 
X. 257 A good English acre should produce at least 480 
bushels of the ^cluster potato. 1694 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when cold, is granulated to our ^Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar, c 1420 Pallad. Ofi Husb. x. 194 The *clos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. 

Cluster ,kl2?*st9i), V. Also 5 clustir, 6 clouster, 
cloyster ; pa. t, and pple. 5 clustret, -id, -it, 5-7 
clustred ; pr. pple. 7-8 clustring. [f. prec. sb.] 
I, trans. 

1 . To gather or group in a cluster. (Usually in 
pa. pple.) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xlii. (1493) 159 The 
guttes hen clustred and bound togider. Alex- 

ander 3668 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sum were of cristall 
clere clustrid to-gedire. X712 Steele Sped. No. 294 f x 
A ll the Jewels that . , can be clustered in her Bosom. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. i. 1 The islands which are 
clustered around the Western shore of Argyleshire. 1842 
Tennyson Two Voices xxiv, Not less .. would .. The fox- 
glove cluster dappled bells, 

2 . To furnish or cover with clusters. (In pa. pple.) 

A 1400-50 Alexander 978 A clenecroune on his hede clus- 

tird with gerames. CX400 Destr. Troy 1634 Ylion was .. 
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clustrit with towres. 1797 Southey Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 
158 Mountains clustered with the fruitful pines. 1830 — 
Yng. Dragon iv, The walls and towers are cluster’d And 
every hill and height . . is throng’d. 1856 Masson Ess. Prose 
^ V. 462 When the stem of the original poetic thought, .is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

II. intr. 

3 . To congregate in a cluster or group ; to as- 
semble, collect closely. 

X54X Paynel Catiline xiv. x8 b, Cloustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1576 Flem- 
ing Panopiie Ep. 276 The rest clustering about mee. 
1618 Bolton Florus 11, vi. 96 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes. 1742 Young JVt. Tk. ui. 
63 Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes. 1837 Disraeli 
Veneiia 1. x, They were glad to cluster round the large fire. 
X884 W. C. Smith Kildrosian 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your name. 

4 . To grow or be situated in a cluster or in 
clusters, to form a cluster. 

XS90-X634 [see Clustering pph a.]. 1798 Wordsw. We 
are Seven i, Many a curl, .clustered round her head. 1827 
Keble Chr. V.y Thursday bef Easter, That grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shqot.^ i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 504 The antarctic icebergs which 
cluster olf the Falkland Islands. 

to. Of shot fired from a gun : see Club v. 5 b. 
c. intr. sense corresponding to 2. (Cf. to 
swarm with . ) 

S. Lover Handy Andy X\\, Stupendous crags, clus- 
tering with all variety of verdure. 

1 6 . To form into clots, to clot or stick together. 
Obs. rare. Cf. Clutter. 

iS6x Horn. Apoih. 17 a, Put in eche of the 

bagges an vnce of cumin, and quilt the same bagges croswyse 
that the cumin do not cluster. 

Clustered (kl2?*st9id), ppL a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4) claustered. [f. Cluster + -ed.] 

1 . Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 
cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 

^1325 E. E. Alia. P, B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez. 1627 Drayton Agincourt ccxvii. Ere they 
through tlie cluster’d crouds could get. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Eel. IV. 34 Cluster’d Grapes shall blush on every Thorn. 
1870 Hooker Shid. Flora 204 Heads ^ in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower «& Scott De Barfs Phaner. ^ Ferns 
142 Clustered crystals, or klinorhombic solitaiy^ crystals. 

to. Arch. Clustered pillar [pohmn, pier^ ‘seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 
so as to form one* (Gwilt Encycl. Archit.). 

1874 Parker lUust. Gothic Archit. i, iii. 98 The pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vaulting-shafts are introduced. 
X879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clustered pier. 

2 . Furnished or covered with clusters. 

x64S Quarles Sol. Recant, xi. $ Now maist thou sit be- 
neath thy clustred Vine. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 438 
The clu.ster’d vine there hardly tempts The traveller’s 
hand. 1855 M. Arnold Poems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster’d pier. 

8. In the names of various species of plants that 
produce their flowers or iruit in clusters. 

x86i Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 342 Campanula 
glomerata, Clustered Bell-flower. Ibid. V. 296 Juncus, 
Clustered Alpine Rush 
1 4 . Coagulated, clotted. Ohs. 
a XS47 Surrey Mneid n. 352 His crisped lockes all clus- 
tred with his blood, xssi Turner Herbal i. D iiij b, 
Persely helpeth the hardenes of the pappes that cometh of 
claustered 1 1578 Lyte Dodoensixdi clustered] mylke. 

t Clusterfist. 0 ^.f. [f. Cluster in sense of 
lump, clumsy mass + Fist ; cf. Clunch-pist.] 
a. A clumsy-fisted fellow ; a clown, boor, lout, 
to. A 'close-fisted’ or grasping fellow; a niggard. 

1611 CoTGR., Homme de pore ^ de boeuf, A grosse, base, 
rude, vneiuile, or vnmanerly churle, a clunch, a clusterfist. 
1652 Urquhart Wks. {1834) 213 Cluster-fists and ra- 

pacious varlets. 1655 tr. Francion 1. 111. 74 My owne cakes . . 
of which he never proffered me so muen as the least crum, 
so base a cluster-fist was he. 1658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687 470 The Charter, which was no where 
extant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-fists. 1675 Cotton 
Poet. Wks. (17651 276 A whole hundred Cluster-fists. 

So t Cluster-fisted, tr. 

x6ii Coryat CmtdUies 44 , 1 noted many of them to be 
very cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering^ (klz? storig), .yA The action 
of the verb Cluster. 

1576 Fleming Panopiie Ep. 61 The clustering together 
of calamities. 1858 De Quincev Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. v. 
232 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings — here a scattering, 
and there a clustering. 

Clustering, ppl. a. That clusters ; see verb. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u. ix. 16 In theayre their clust’ring 
armie flies. 1610 .Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 112 Vines, with clus- 
tring bunches growing. 1634 Milton Comus 34 His clus- 
tering locks With ivy berries wreathed. 181:3 Byron Corsair 
III. ii, Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades I 
Hence Clusteriugly adv. 
t Clusterous, a. Obs^ rare^\ [f. Cluster sb. 
+ -ous.] In a cluster, thronging. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb. ) 23 Thee clusterus heerd- 
flock. 

Clusterway s, -wise, adv. [f. Cluster sb. 

+ -WAYS, -WISE.] In the manner of a cluster. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. Palma Christi, Hh& seed 
grows cluster wise. Ibid. s.y. Pepper, The Pepper-Corns 
stick to one another Clusterways. 

Clustery (klt?*sOri), [f. Cluster -f -T.] 
Abounding in clusters. 


*6x1 Florio, GraspoUso, full of clusters. t6i% 

CoTGR., Grumeleux, clottie, cluttering, clusterie. *72*- in 
Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Clutcll (klMj), jAl Forms: a. 3-6 cloke, Sc. 
4-cluke, (5 clucke, 5- cluik, 7-8 clock, 8- cleuk). 
7. 3-6 cloche, 6-7 clooch. 5 . 5-6 clowch(e, 6-7 
douche, eloutch, 7 elowteh. «. 7- clutch. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. The 
earliest form exemplified is ME. cloke, Sc, cluhe, 
of which the normal modem form would be clooL 
Of this, ME, cloche, lythc. clooch (rime brooch), 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; but 
the conditions of the origin of this and clowtch, 
clouch (rime pouch), are obscure. Clutch, which 
since the 17 th c. has superseded the other forms 
(exc. dial, cloke, clook, duke), came in apparently 
from the verb Clutch, q.v. It is to be noticed 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 
original literal sense of ' claw ’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly tliose of a 
noun of action from the verb. 

For ME. clbktg, normally we should expect an OE. *cUc, 
cldce. But, as under Brook v. we see a ME. broke (beside 
brouk), from OE. briican, so here, ME. cldke beside 
*clouke) may represent an OE. *cMc or chke. ^ This would 
represent an OTeut. *kli2ka- or khlkdn-, a deriv. of the vb. 
root *kluk-, kleuk; whence came *khtkjan, OE. clycc(f)an. 
Glitch, Clutch. Thus cloke would be ultimately related 
to these verbs. As we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cloche, clooch, cloutch, it 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. chicche, clutch, upon the sb. cloke, *clonk, and 
that the sb. was thus brought gradually in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
closer association with the sb.] 

1 . The claw of a beast or bird of prej*', or of a 
fiend: mostly in pi. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contemptuously of a human hand : cf. paw. 

a. cloke. now dial. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 130 Uorte huden hire vrom bis kene 
clokes. Ibid. 102, 174. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6936 
Vermyn . . In J?am fest pair clokes full depe. ? a X400 Morte 
A rik. 702 Syche buffetez he [the bear] hym rechez with hys 
brode klokes. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 324 (Mdtz.) Fro dede 
you kleke in kloke. 1883 Huddersf Gloss., Cloke, the nail 
or claw of a cat. 

/8. duke, cluik, clettk (kUik, klok). Chiefly Sc. 

Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1414 With H clukis. 
c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fables 14 Syne by the clucke there 
craftelie (the mouse] can hing. 1500 20 Dunbar Fen'^eit 
Freir 118 Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay had him 
revin all vvith thair clwikis. 1513 Douglas Mneis ix. ix. 
82 The egill . . Within hys bowand clukis had vp clawcht 
A song signet. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 1169 The gled 
the pece claucht in his duke. 1641 Witts Recreations, 
Epit M. Mar-Prel. (1654) <N.) The devil has him fanged 
In his kruked klukes [rime bukes]. 1777 Poems Buchan 
Dialect (1785) 12 (Jam.) Can well agree wi’^ his cair deuck. 
x868 G; Macdonald R. Falconer I. loi, 1 never had sic 
a combination . . atween my cleuks afore. 

1 7. cloches, doodles. Obs. 
a X300 Body ^ Soul 365 Map’s Poems (Wright) 338 Thei 
haddih on hym leyd here scharpe cloches alle tho. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 154 He [cat] wil. .Cracche v.s, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Soxvle 
L xxii. (1859) 28 Fro the cloches, .of Sathanas, 1589 Flem- 
ing VirgiTs Georg, i. 2 Now scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes tor crooked dooches). 

t S. clowck, clouch, clozutch. Obs. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 503 (in Babees Bkl) Cast it 
not in youre clowche [rime-wd. sowche], 1604 T, Wright 
Pass. V. § 4. 277 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouchesofsuchravinous Kytesand devouryng Cormorants? 
1607 Topsell Serpents 769 Ox-flie.s and Brimsees.. 
whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast. 
€. clutch \rare). 

1655 R. Fanshaw Camoend Luszad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer bends hi.s dutch. 

2 . The hand, or more commonly in pi . ' hands 
in a sense of rapacity and cruelty * ( J.). In the 
expressions in, into, out of his clutches, the sense 
has since the i7thc. gradually passed from ‘ claws, 
grasping hands to ^ grips, grasp, tight-hold ’ as 
in 3. The singular, ' in his clutch ’, has even more 
completely passed from ‘ claw ’ to * grasp 

o. iszSSkeltonAT^z^jx/C 1900 Wbo is yonder thatgrymly 
lokys ? Fansy. Adewe, for I wyll not come in his doky.s. 

0. a 1693 Sc. Presb. Elog, (1738; 114 At last I got you 
out of his clooks. 

y. *586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed IL 142/1 
The earle hauing the goueraor . . within his dooches. 1600 
W. Watson Quodlibeis Relig. <§• ^’^<2/^(1602) 32 If euer they 
get me within their dooches. 

d. [1:1430 Hermes Bird xlviii. in Ashm. (1652) 233 In 
Chorles clowchys com y never more.] a 1535 More Wks. 
ii. (R.), I haue thee in my douche [rime pouche]. *563''83 
FoxE.ri. ^ M. 1703 Good Samuell. . mekely yeelded himsdfe 
into their douches. 1587 Lett. 28 Aug, in Harl. MS. 296. 
46 If the flete of the Peru, .fall in Dracke’s dowches. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 20 Too wise, .to come into his clouch 
again. 1642 J. Taylor Gods Judgem, i. ii. i. 153 A cruell 
and ougly shaped divell, striving . . to get into his douches 
a yong man. 

e. *602 Shaks. Ham. v. i, 80 But Age. .hath caught me 
in his clutch. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851. 67 From 
the greasie clutch of ignorance and high feeding. 1650 — 
Lett, State 264 To get her again into his Clutches. 
1656 More Antid, Atk. 1. viii. (1712) 23 Gigantick Spirits. . 
who . . might take the Plannets up in their prodigious 
Clutches. 1678 Butler H ud. ni, ii. 1202 Before ’t was in your 
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clutches power. « 1699 Stillingfl. (J.), If I ever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant, a 1704 R. L' Estrange 
(J.), It was the fortune of a cock to fail into the clutches of 
a cat. 2709 Steele I'atler No. 25 ? 4 [He] escapes the 
Clutches of the Hangman. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 1824) 
I. xxxi. 50, I had got out of his clutches. 1818 Cruise 
Digest III. 223 It was left to the clutches of the law. 
18:^ Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 143 Wulf fell into 
William’s clutches, 
b. dial, (see quot.) 

iBjj N.JV. Lincolnsk. Gloss., Clt 4 tek,&hsLnd(ul : ‘aclutch 
of bread is all I want.' 

3 . Tight grip or grasp; the act of clutching. 
See in his dutch, from i6th c., in 2. Quot. 1661 
may mean ‘ hand 

[cx66jc Characie 7 ‘s (T.>, For fear his dirty clutch should 
grease it.] 1784 Cowper Task v. 317 And force the beggarly 
last doit. .from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Marryat Jac, 
Faithf, xvii, I can’t hold on ten seconds more . . my clutch 
is going now. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xix. v. 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the Toulon fleet. 1878 Browning 
13 If any loosed her clutch. 

4. An act of grasping at, 2^ sudden and violent 
attempt to seize. 

1831 Carlyle Sari, Res. 1. in, It was all an expiring clutch 
at popularity, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 35 After one 
violent clutch at his beard.^ 1878 Bayne Ptirif. Rev. iv. 133 
To make a clutch at the military force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch : = within reach of one’s grasp. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rett. I. iii. vii, When the golden fruit 
seemed within clutch. 
t 5 . A clutch-fist, a miser. Ohs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Motto Wks. ii. 54/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. Mech. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will. 

1814 R. Buchanan Mill Work (1823' 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1879 Cassell’s Teckn. Educ. IV. 360/1 Clutches are arranged 
to throw the working parts into and out of gear as required. 
1882 Meehan. World 4 Mar. 136/1 The circumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A mechanical contrivance with two hooked 
arms for clipping or clutching the bodies to be 
lifted by a crane, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 579/1 A gripper . . in the foun- 
dry-crane, whose clutches take hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 

c. JVaut. Si Crutch. 

(TiSgo Rudim. Navig. (Wealed 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked timbers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 
abaft, for the security of the heels of the half-timbers. 

7 . Comb. clutob.-fist, a miser ; also a., miserly ; 
clutch-fisted, a . ; clutch -box (from sense 6), a 
box-shaped clutch in which one cylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart. 

1875 Ure Diet, Arts III. 1176 Thrown in and out of gear 
by a *clutch-box and lever. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 397/2 {Cotton-.S pinning) When the carriage has reached 
the extremity of the stretch, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection . . which . . disengages the clutch-boxes, a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary n. i, An old rich *clutch-fist knight. 
i6« Austin Medit. 289 Though we are Borne ''^Clutch-fisted, 
When we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
by. c 1690 Diet. Cant. Cre^o, Clutchjisted, the same as 
Close-fisted. 

Clutch, sb.^ [A variant of Cletch in same 
sense ; app. in its origin a southern dialect form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc.] A Cletch ; a brood of chickens, a 
* laying ’ or * sitting ’ of eggs. 

172X Bradley Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat. 85 They can 
renew and make good their lost Clutch of Eggs. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. m. 11. (1776) V, 57 These birds ,. lay 
generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Anier. ii. 1. 154 It must have been 
hatched in iEolu.s’s cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
tempests. 187^ Coues Birds N. W. 302 The eggs . . range 
from three to six in a clutch. 187s Parish Sussex Gloss,, 
Clutch, a brood of chickens : a covey of partridges. 1883 
Daily News 14 July 2/1 In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese, 

Clutcli (hl 27 ij), Forms: 4 cluohclie, 4-5 
clucciie, cluche, 6- clutch. Also ? 4-5 cloche, 7 
clouch. Fa. pple. 4-5 cloughte, 6-7 cloueht, 7 
cluteh’t, -ed. [The ME. ducchein was app. a 
phonetic variant of clicche, Clitch : cf. much, crtitch, 
such, lUsh , shut, all w ith u from original i or y. The 
earlier senses of ditch dutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between and ME. sb. cloke, 

whereby cloke was gradually assimilated in form 
to dutch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proached each other in sense: to dutch is now 
mainly ‘ to grasp with dokes or claws’, a dutch is 
now mainly ‘ a grasp or grip with claws The 
rare forms of the vb., cloche, douche, were prob. 
from the sb. Cf. Clought.] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

1 1. mtr. To bend or crook as a joint ; = Clitch 
2. Obs. 

?ci325 Old Age in ReL Ant. II. 211, I clyng, I cluche, I 
croke, I couwe. ^:i325 E. E. A Hit. P. B 1541 His cnes 
cachchez to close & cluchches his hommes. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B xvh. x 83 The fyngres . , powere hem failleth to 
clucche [v. r. cluche, cUcche, cleuche, clyche] or to clawe, 
to clyppe or to holds. 


% trans. To incurve the fingers, close or clench 
the hand;, = Clitch i. 'i Obs. 

J^S9S Shaks. John u, i. 589 Not that I haue the power to 
clutch my hand, When his faire Angels would salute my 
palme. 1614 T, Adams Devil’s Banqttet 24 Their hands 
clutch't. 1627 Drayton Agincourt ccxxiv, With their 
clutcht Gauntlets cuffing one another. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 76 The Blade is clasped . . by the clutched inside of 
the middle and third Fingers. Ibid. 121 In their clutched 
left Hand. 

fb. To interlock Mg Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm.^ Marcell. xxtx. ii. |6o Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another Icamplicaiis articulis}. 
1644 Bulwer Chirol. 29 With Hand in Hand and Fingers 
clutched one within another. 

1 3. intr. To stick, to cling together ; = Clitch 
6 . Obs. 

£■1425 MS. Laud 656. f. I (Halliw.) So a canker unclene hit 
cloched togedres. 

II. Current senses, connected with Clutch sb. 

4 . trans. To seize with claws or clutches ; to 
seize convulsively or eagerly. Also with away, off, 
up : to snatch with clutches. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. i. 172 A cat. .he wol. .To bus dees 
clawen {v.r. clochenl own. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. 1832 L. Hunt 
Poems 166 Then issues forth the bee to elutch the thyme. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr, in. viii. Clutched off to a ^reat 
blank barren Union House. 1869 Freeman Nortn. Cong. 
(1876) III. xii. 198 The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of his birth. 1873 Helps Anim. 
<§• Mast. V. 133, I clutched up the cat. 
b. absol. 

1866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 156 Though he. .scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Proctor Pleas. 
Ways Sc. xiii. 327 Very young children . . distinctly clutch 
with the toes. 

5 . To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand; 
to hold with a tight or determined grasp. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Revenge ProL, The earth is 
doucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 1603 
Shaks. Mach. n. i. 34 Is this a Dagger, which I see before 
me? Come, let me clutch thee. 1649 Milton Ff/feow. xviiL 
Wks. (1847) 319/1 The Sword he resolves to dutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 216 Clutching the Shank of the 
Blade . . in the right hand. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 
213 Clutched in such a paralysing grip, 
b. fig. 

1619 Fletcher False One ii. iii, The sea. .When with her 
hollow murmurs she invites me And dutches in her storms. 
a 1726 Collier On Thottghi (J.', A man may . . dutch the 
whole globe in one intellectual grasp. 1836 Emerson 
Beaj^ty Wks. ) Bohn) II. 147 The beauty that shimmers in 
the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it ? 

6. intr. To make a clutch at, to make an eager 
efiort to seize. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. I. viii, How we dutch at 
shadows. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. xxx. 32 He [Sussex] 
clutched at the canopy under which she was sitting, and 
tore it down. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxv. 639 As a 
drowning man clutches at the floating straws. 

Clutck, [f. Clutch M.-] trans. To 
hatch (chickens'). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. iii. ii. Schemes . . imagined to 
dutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her produce to 
the greatest advantage. Ibid. xn. iv. The Hen seldom 
dutches a brood of Chickens above once a season. 

Clute, obs. f. Clout ; var, of Cloot, Sc., hoof. 
Cluthalite (kb^Taloit). Min. [f. L. Cliitha 
the river Clyde in Scotland + -LITE.] A flesh-red. 
variety of Analcite. 

1836 T. Tmomsok Min. I, 329. 186S Dana Min. 433 The 

Cluthalite of Thomson occurs in flesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. Clutter. 

Gluts, the burdock : see Cloth. 

CXutt(e, obs. form of Clout sb.^ and Clot zf. 
Clutter (kl 27 ‘t 9 i'), sh. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the 16th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses dialectally, 
and in U. S. 

In sense i the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Clotter, from Clot (which had occas. the form dut). 
Afterwards, influenced perh. by association with it 

was taken to mean * an assemblage, crowd, medley ' ; and 
still later, perh. by ass(x;iation with clatter^ the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and con- 
fused noise (cf. UlSriSf. klOter a lattle, klStem to rattle).] 
fl. A clotted mass; coagulation; «= Clotter, 
Cloddeb, Cluuueb. Obs. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Crtimeleux, full of dots 
or clutters. x6ii Cotcr., Thromhes de sang, clots or clut- 
ters of congealed bloud. 

2 , A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 
and confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Sergeant Letter of Thanks xzs You huddle 
together a clutter of Citations. 1670 Cotton Espemon ui. 
XII. 618 Impossible to have found so little a thing, in so 
great a clutter of thick, and deep Grass. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Selv. 99 The world or whole clutter of bodies. 1791 
Cowper Comm. Milton Wks. 1837 XV. 304 A clutter of 
consonants with only a single vowel to assi.st their utterance. 
1792 A. Young Trav. France 133 All is a clutter of narrow, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. 

b. Crowded confusion; Hitter ^ Now dial, and 
U.S. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables cxx. (17x4) 137 He saw what 


a Clutter there was with huge, over-grown Pots, a 2823 
Forby Voc. E. A 7 tglia, Clutter, confusion, disorder. In 
our use of the word, there is no idea of ‘noise, clamour or 
bustle ‘ The room is in a clutter ', if the tables and chairs 
stand in disorder, a; 1864 Hawthorne Dr. GrirnsJ^we’s 
Secret 292 The musty and dusty clutter and litter of things 
gone by, 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 31 Dec. 4/2 To-day all 
the clutter of the aisles was removed and the fair presented 
. .a more regular and orderly arrangement of exhibits. 

3 . The crowded confusion of movement and busi- 
ness ; turmoil, bustle, stir. arch , or dial. 

1649 Ambrose Media v. (1652) 104 What a clutter of busi- 
nesses crossing one the other. 1704 Swift T, iv. (1709) 
73 In the midst of all this clutter and revolution in comes 
Peter. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) xg2 By the hurry 
and clutter they were in to get all ready for a fight, a X734 
North Exam. i. ii. P13S (1740) 105 What Clutter there was 
in Town about getting off. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms Art, 
A Clutter, a. BvLstlQ ox Stir. 

4 . Noisy turmoil or disturbance, hubbub. (Cf* 
Clatter.) arch, ox dial. 

1636 W. Coles Art of Snnpling 8 What those things were 
which.. Leah and Rachel kept such a clutter about, 1669 

W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 348 All the clutter will be 
hush'd. 1727 .Swift To Fery Vowig Lady, Those ladies, 
who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such occasions. 
1778 Camp Guide 14 I'hat for mere religion, there should 
be such a clutter, 1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, The dwarf . . 
making a most important clutter as he extinguished their fire. 

6. A noise consisting of the disorderly mixture of 
many rapid and more or less simultaneous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf. Clatter.) tzrM, or 
1655 T. Baylv Bp. Fisher xiv. 102 A Cannon bullet . . 
made such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thorough. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. Wks. 1738 IL 16 The clutter of 
their Horse, and of their Wheels. 1702 Vanbrugh False 
Friend v. i, I heard such a clutter of small shot — ‘ Murder ! 
murder! murder! rape! firel' <21748 W kits Disc. Educ. 
ii, Let [children] be instructed not to speak in a swift 
hurry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their 
lips. 1841 L. Hunt (1864) 41 Now and then comes a 
clutter of drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. 

6. Co?nh., clutter-clutter, continuous or repeated 
noise or clatter; olutterdepouoli, an obsolete 
dance; clutter-fisted a., ? clumsy-handed ; cf. 
Cluster-fisted. 

x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842' 27 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme. Bodied straight and slender’d. 1641 Brome Joviall 
Crew n. Wks. 1873 III. 371 Daunce Clutterdepouch *, and 
Hannykin booby. 1691 Hist. Relat. Gett. Assembly Edin. 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood. 

Clu'tter, V. [Goes with the sb., q.v.] 

1 . intr. To run together in clots; to clot, 
coagulate. POc&o trans. = Clotter 57. i. Obs. 

160X Holland Pliny xn. xvii, It battereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. Ibid. xxv. xiii. (R.', It killith them. . 
by congealing and cluttering their bloud. 1633 Rogers 
Treat. Sacrajn. ii. 129 Their sinne..lies cluttered in their 
soules. X676 True Gentlewomans Delight (N.), To make 
cream clutter. 

2 . To run together or collect in knots or heaps ; 
to crowd together. iQuot. 1^98 connects with 3.) 

1336 J. Heywood Spider F. li. 6 The spiders, togither 
clustring and cluttring. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xi. 

X. (1622) 152 All the rest came cluttering about [circum.. 
strepuni} him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Campe. 1610 Rowlands Mari. Mark-all 45 To whom . . 
masterlesse men after they heard of his fame, came clutter- 
ing on heapes. a 1734 North Excem. in. vii, f 88 Villainy 
. . clutters together in Heaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. 

3 . To run in crowded and bustling disorder. 

1602 Hist. Eng. in Hurl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 455 The middle 

of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, clutter- 
ing and running round about. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 195 The coaches, horsemen and crowd, cluttered 
away, to be out of harm's way, 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
1 . 2 Away they go cluttering like hey-go mad. 1824-9 
Landor l 77 tag. Conv. H. They clutter and run 
and rise and escape from him. 

4 . To run or move with noise of bustle and con- 
fusion ; to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 342 To clutter or 
clatter. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms Art, To Clutter, to 
make a noise or burly burly. x8o8 J. Mayne Siller Gun, 
The coffee-cups began to clutter. 1833 Tennyson Goose vii, 
It clutter'd here, it chuckled there. 

1 6. trans. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Obs, ox dial. 

axSsx Donne Lett. (1651) 32 Which clutters not Prayses 
together. 1685 Cotton Montaigyu III. igo We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream Cause, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally be among them, a 1786 J. Collier (.Tim Bobbin) 
Wks. 46 All the teawn were cluttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space) with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chiefly and U. S. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5* Selv. xaj ilLt^t'l any stragiing 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle it. 1683 Visit. A rclL 
deaconry Ely in Camb. Antig, Commwtic. III. 346 The 
Chancell soe clutterd up wi^^ a great Monum‘ that it leaves 
noe Room for y^ Comunion Table. 1834 Thoreau Walden 
ii. (1886) 90 An unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sussex Gloss,, To clutter 
up, to throw into confusion : to crowd, 1885 Boston (Mass.) 
Jrxil, 8 Tan. x/6 At present the sides of the highways , , are 
cluttered with these pipes. 

7 . To throw into mental confusion and disorder, 
now dial, and U- S. 

1685 Trial Lady A. Lisle in State Trials XL 297 Witness. 
My lord, I am so baulked I do not know what I say myself 
— ^Tell me what you would have me to say, for I am cluttered 
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out of my senses. 1888 Detroit iFree Press^ Fve seed strauige 
things in my time, but this clutters me I 
8 . To litter words confnsedly and hurriedly : 
often, as a habitual defect of utterance ; cf, Clut- 
MREB. 

x6s4 Trapp Cmmt. 1. 19 This messenger cluttereth 
out ail at once. 1656 Lovelace Lmmiet (1659) 73 
that they Bluster’d and clutter’d wisely for, you play. 1:813 
W. Taylor Ef^. Sj^nonyms (1856) 254 Spoken with syll^ic 
distinctness * . articulated, and not cluttered. 1878 tr. 
Zu7Hssen’s Cycl. XIV. 817 A young preacher who 

cluttered very badly. 

■' Cltfttered, a. [f. Clutter + -ed.] 

X Run together in clots, clotted, coagulated 5 
^»f=CLOTTEEED. 

1577-87 Holinsiied England v, itv. I. 04/2 With the red 
mantle of their clattered blond. 3 e6i2 Brayton Poly'olb. 
xviii, Cluttered j|ore, 1657 W. Coles Admtt in, Eden 151 
It . .provoketh urine, dissolveth cluttered gravel. 

2 . Crowded so as to cause confusion. ( U. 

1865 ComniomueaJth (Boston) ir Mar., A little dingy 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs. tSiW 
Marj^eds Mag. Nov. 964/2 Without being cluttered, it 
gives a sense of the fulness of the English world. 

Clu’tterer. [f. Clutter v. + -er.] One who 
cluttera (see esp. sense 8 of vb.). 

1878 tr. Ziemssm* s Cycl, Med^XlV ^ Zx'j Kcertsm. operator 
cut the tongue of a ciutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

duttering (kl^-t^rig), vbl sh. The action of 
the yb. Clutter, in various senses. 

1577 1 ^®® Relat. Spir„ l (1650) 6 Thumping, shufiing, and 
cluttering.^ t6o6 Warner AM. Eng. xiv. xcL (1612) 369 
The noueltie of Cooches scath’d me so, As from their drifts 
|ind cluttering I knew not where to go. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. V. x. 160 The cluttering of Trees together to 
keep the Sun off from him. 1843 Dickens Mart, Chuz. 
XXX vi, Noisy with the . . cluttering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr. Ziemsseds CycL Med. XIT, Zrj The def«:t of speech 
called hy . .the English Cluttering. 

Olu'tterillgf, ppL a. That clutters ; speaking 
with burned and confused utterance. Hence Olu't- 
teringly, ,a 4 v. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 48 Masters . . that goe work- 
manlike, and not like you, clutteringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut. 17 To cure a thick confused cluttering 
Voice, a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIIL 519 Speaking in 
a thick, cluttering manner. 

. t CXu’ttermeat. Obs. or dial. [f. Clutter v. 
+ -MEJfT.] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle ; 
also concr. that which crowds and confuses a place. 

1611 CoTGR., Tourbe, prease, crowd, thrust, throng, clut- 
terraent. X630 Holyday Techiogamia. C iv b, Here a chaire, 
there a tub. .here a wheele, there a rede ; and an hundred 
such clutterments. ^11693 Urquhart ni. xiii, A 

solitary Privacy far from the rustling dutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World, 
t Clu^ttery, Ohs. rare. Disorder and dirt. 
x6S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 172 Their Chumes and 
presses neat, there was no clutt’ry In Pantry, Milk-house, 
dairy, nor m Butt’ry. 

[UliittishL, prob. error for Sluttish. ] 
x6oa st7id Pt. Return fr. Parjiass. '^.Xv. {kPo.') 70 And 
thou my cluttish landresse Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linnen, Furors shirt. 

Cluve, var. of Cloop, hoof, claw, 
ciy, sb. Thieves^ eant. [cf. Clt 2^.] (See quot.) 
rx69o B. E. Diet. Conti. Cre^e,, Ciy, Money. .Xi'/’j strike 
his Cly, let’s get his Money from him; also a Pocket. 
Filed a Cly^ Pickt a Pocket. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 
III. V. (1878) 200 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 
*858 A M.ayhew Paved with Gold n. i. 69 * They’re just 
made for hooking a fogle out of a dye.’ 

Hence Cly-fak«r, pickpocket; Cly-faking’t/^/.j^. 
r8i2 J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cly -faker ^ a pick-pocket. 
X827 Lytton Pelham Ixxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and dyfakers. i86a H. 
Kingsley Reovenshoe^ xxxv, * But what is dy-faking?’ said 
Charles. * Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-boxes, and 
ridicules, and such.’ 

Thieved cant. Also 7-8 cloy, 7 clay. 
[Possibly in origin identical with Clte v. below 
(LG. kleien, klaierC)^ with a modified sense ‘ seize, 
grip, or pull with the claws, clutch ", = Claw v. 2. 
Cf. the range of meaning of the latter verb; 
in Lower Rhenish dial., klauen, kiauen, kleuen, is 
used in the sense ‘ steal ’ ; and beclcewen in MHG. 
is said of the devil Just Idee ‘ the Ruffian (devil) cly 
thee ! " (See Grimm, Kiauen 2.)] 

1 . trans. To seize ; to take; to get. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 So may we cly the larke . . The 
Ruffian dye thee ! 1609 Dekker Lanthom <§• Ceendle-U. 
C iij b, The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck ! 
i62t B. JoNSON Gipsies Metamorpk. 164X Broke Jovial 
Crew XI. Wks. 1S73 III. 388 Here, safe in our Skipper, let’s 
fcly off our Peck, c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ To Cly 
the Jerk, to be whipt. 1827 Lytton Pelham Ixxxii, You 
deserve to cly the jerk for your patter. Ibid. The ruffian 
cly thee, Guinea Pig, for stashing the lush. 

2 . esp. To steal. 

x6xo Rowl.ands Martin. Mark-all (1874) 8 Th^ are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, by the Angler, or hooker, or such 
like pilferers. 1671 R. Head R-ng. Rogue 1. V. (1874) 48 
Cloy, to steal. C1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Claying the 
Pang, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket. Ibid. 
Cloyi to Steal. Cloy the Clout, to Steal the Hankerchief. 

Poor Robin (N.), Money is now a hard commoditjy to 
get, insomuch that some will venture their necks for it, hy 
padding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing, etc., all which 
in plain English is only stealing. . , 


GZy-: see also Clt-. 

ClyaeR, var. of Cliack, kim-cut. 
t Clyde. Obs. [app. :-OE. diHa plaster, poul- 
tice, f. clW-an to stick : cf. Clithb.] A plaster. 

[r 1000 in Thorpe Horn. I. 476, Se witesa Isaias worhte 
?Jam cyninge Ezechie cliSan to his dol^e. — Sax, Leechd. 
1 . 154 Swyice Sser cly&e togelted waere.] c 1325 B.E. Aim, 
P, B. 1692 per mohy dyuy xis clyde hit clyst togeder. ^ 
tClye, 7;. Obs. rare. [Corresponds to WFns. 
(and Du.) kl^en (Kilian 1598), EFris. kleien, 
klaien, MLG. and LG. kleyen,Meien (see Grimm), 
‘ to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, etc.) ". 
Also in same sense, OSw. kleya, Norw. kleia : cf. 
ON. kl 4 /a to itch, to scratch. From same root 
as Claw.] trans. To scratch. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops ^ Hipp. (1878) 116 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pate, that able she was it with 
nayles to dye. 

Clyer, var. of Cltre ; obs. form of Clear. 
Clyet, ? obs. form of Cleat (cf. sense t, 1440). 
1466 Mann, 4 Housek. Exp, {1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
clyet for the corse bonett, iiij<if. 

Clyglit, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Clitch, 
t CiyR, V. ? a by-form of Click. 

14,. Gower 3PS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 2 (Haliiw.) Then 
. .sdie . . hygynnyth to chyde. And clykyth {ed. Pauli 
chiterei^] forthe in hure langage, Wat faishode ys in 
maryage. 

Clymaclit, perversion of Climacteric. 

X719 D’Urfey Fills (1872) VL 243 That, I wuss, Kills 
many a Puss, Before her Clymacht year. 

T Glyme, eleyme. Cant, Obs. (See quots.) 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies 
begging in the fields with Clymes or artificial Sores. cx6^ 
B. E. Did. Caftt. Crew, Cleymes, Sores without Pam 
raised on Beggers Bodies, by their own Artifice. [Also 
1725 New Cant. Did.] 

Cly-more, obs. form of Claymore. 

Clyneli, Clyag, Clynk, obs. ff. Clinch, Cling, 
Clink. 

t Clynterand. Obs. rare~~^. tpres. pple. of 
Clunter ; but very possibly a misreading ot clintes 
md: seeCLiKT .fA 

i*i40o-'5o Alexander 4B63 He clynterand torres. 
tClype- Ac. Obs. [Origin atid sense doubtful.] 
Jamieson has ‘ An ugly, ill-shaped fellow". 

^1500 Colkelbie Sow i. 285 (Jam.), Claras, the long dype 
Playit on a bag pype. 1500-20 Dunbar In secreit place 36 
Quod scho, My Clype, my vnspaynit gyane With moderis 
milk 3it in jour mychane. iSaS Jamieson s.v., “ Ne’re an 
ill-far*d clype.’ Meams, Aberd. 

Clypea*! (klipfal), a. [f. L. clype-us (see below) 
•+• -al!j Entom. Of, or pertaining to the ciypeus 
of an insect; as the clypeal region. 

Cl 3 rp 65 l*'ster. Zool. [£ L. clype-us {^clipeus) 
round shield + Gr. star.] A genus of echinoid 
Echinodemis, allied to the common sea-urchin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 

Hence Ciypea*stroid a. and sb. 

1:836-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. 11 , 33/2 In Clypeaster the shell 
is divided interiorly by vertical calcareous partitions. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Ah. ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastroid, 
Scutelia. 

Clypeate (kli*pfi<^t), a. Biol. [f. as prec. 4 
-ATE ; cf. L. clypeaHis armed with a shield.] 
Shaped like a buckler or round shield. So also 

t Cly'peated. 

X711 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 388 Clipeated 
Candy Clover. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. ^30. Clypeate, resem- 
bling a round buckler. Ta Treas. Boi. ix%CS\, 

Clypeiform (kli'pfiifpjm), a. [f. as prec. + 
-(i)PORM.] Having the form of a round shield. 

i8z8 Stark Eleni. Nat. Hist II. 302 Scolitarii. .body 
subovoid or cylindrical ; linear or clypeiform. 1872 Nichol- 
son Pakeont, 159 The carapace is clypeiform. 

t ClypeifoTmous, a. Obs. = prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 241 Some [cucumbers] 
broad and round ; others elypeiformous. 

Clypeo-, combining form of Clypeus, as in 
clypeo-frontal (Entom.), common to the clypeus 
and front. 

Glypeole (kli*pfff«l). [ad. L. clypeMum, dim. 
of clypeum , clypeus, round shield.] A little shield ; 
‘ term applied to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of which the sporangia are attached 
in Equisetum " Sec. Lex. 1882). 

Hence Clypuolar .a., ‘formed like a little 
shield" (Syd. Soc, Lex. Cdypeolate a., 

furnished with clypeoles. 

11 Cl3rpeus (kli-pfos). Entom. [a. L. clypeus, 
properly clipeus round shield.] The broad shield- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 
bears the labrum or upper lip. 

1834 M^^Murtrie Cnvzeds Anim. Kingd. 440 The Zy- 
gamm are not found in the western continent, .their inferior 
palpi extend beyond the dypeus, and are pointed at the 
extremity. ^ 187X Darwin Desc. Man 1 . x. 370 A most re- 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented by the great horns which rise from the head, 
thorax, or clypeus of the maleA 
Clyppe, var. of Clbpe v., to call. 

Clyre, dyer, dier. Sc. [CHer corresponds 
to MDu. cllere, Du. klier gland, glandular, swell- 


ing, scrofula, = EFris. /l/fr<f, klir^. ulterior history 
obscure.] A glandular swelling; usually in pL 
as name of a disease of cattle : see quots. 

1794 Agric. Surv. Dumfries 337 (Jam.) A putrid distemper 
in tne throat, .called the Clyers . . It seems to be the same 
with what in other places is called the murrain or gargle. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. He has fute clyres in his heart, he is an 
honest upright man. 1837 Lockhart Scott vii. an. 1793 
A cow. .which the court, .had pronounced to have what is 
called the cliers, a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. 

Hence Glyred///. ts:., ‘having tumours in the 
flesh " (Jam,). 

1697 Cleland Poems 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to cave 
and paut, While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

Clyse. local, [app. f. F. dluse: it may pos- 
sibly go back to an aphetic ME. ciuse with ii ; 
cf. Clow, Cluss.] -= Clow sb.^ 

1882 spectator 6 May 595 In the Reports of the Somerset 
Drainage Commissioners, the sluices and locks under their 
jurisdiction are called * Clyses ’. 

t Olysma’tic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. hXbo-pLa, 
fcXvaptar- ‘ clyster, drench " + -ic.] A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. 

1684 tr. Boiled s Merc.Compit, xix. 714 An Operation of 
Infuaon, or a new Ciysmatick, or sort of Clystering, when 
through an opened Vein, by putting a small Pipe into the 
Orifice, there is injected . . some liquor, etc. 

ClysiuiaH (kli'zmian), a. rare. [f. as next + 
-IAN. Cf. F, clysmien, perhaps the immediate 
source.] (See quot.) 

x882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clysmian, applied to a class of soils 
of transport and alluvium, or of inundation and attrition, be- 
cause evidently the product of transport and mechanical 
deposit, of which water has been the agent. 

Clysmic (kli-zmik), a. [f. Gr. xKvafx-os, sb. f. 
KXv(eiv to wash over, drench i^See quots.) 

1847 Craig, Clysmic, washing, cleansing, i860 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Clysmic, washing off ; carrying away by the 
rushing of waters. 

11 Clyssus, clissus. Obs. [In med. ormod.L.: 
no Lat, or Gr. derivation is known.] A term of 
Paracelsian Chemistry, used in various senses : e.g. 
‘the quintessence of a thing; the reunion of dif- 
ferent principles, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of the detonation of nitre 
with another substance * (Mayne Exp. Lex.). Ac- 
cording to Rolfenkius, meaning ‘compound mineral 
spirits (Syd. Soc. Zex.) 

1650 French New Light Akhymie Gloss., Clissus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they came, 
as the vertue of an hearb into the root in Autumne. 1682 
Bruno Castelli Lex. rettotfaium, s.v. 1708 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn., Clyssus, among some Chymists, is a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral ones' together, 
in order to make a Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them. .Sometimes for a Medicine made of the most active 
and energetical Parts of any Ingredients. 1741 Chambers 
Cycl., Clyssus, in Chymistry . .consisting of tfie most efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purify'd, and then 
re-mixed. X767W0ULFE DisiU.m PhiL Trans. LVIL 534 
The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with, 
charcod, antimony, etc., commonly c^led Cly.ssu.s, are very 
hard to condense. iZz6 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 540 Nitrate 
of potassa is rapidly decomposed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature . . The products of this combustion . . are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases. Part of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary aljkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on adding a .stronger acid.^ This residue was 
termed, by the old chemists, clyssus of nitre. 

Clyster (kli'Stgi), sb. Forms : 5-8 elister, 
6~7 clystre, 5 clyster ; 5 glystere, 6-8 glister, 
6-9 glyster. [a. F. clystbre (13th c, in Littre), or 
L. clyster, -eris, Gr. uKmrijp a clyster-pipe, syringe, 
clyster, f. Kkv(-^LV to wash or rinse out, drench.] 

1 . A medicine injected into the rectum, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, enema ; sometimes, a suppository, 
a. clyster, elister, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. vii. (1495) 228 In 
Litargy ouer all thynge the pacyent shall haue a elister. 
*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. vm. xviii. 216 A Clyster is 
a noble remeclye to dryue out superfluitees of the guttes. 
161S Crooke Body of Man Nourishing Glisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacke. 1671 Boyle Usefulness Nat, 
Philos, n. V. xiv, Clysters of the smoke of tobacco. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 330 A poyson'd Glister [was] given to 
him, under pretence of curing him. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 
479 For the last ten days of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters. 

id. glyster, glister. 

<71440 Glystere [see Clystery]. 1546 Langley Verg.De 
Invent, i. xvii. 32 a, The Ibis, .taught Phi.sicians to minister 
Glisters. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. n. xi. (Arb.) 
20 With asuppositor or a glister. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 
iv. 69 'Die Jnjection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
1780 Phil. Trans, LXX. App. 39 Given, .as a glister. 

h.jig. 

XS90 Greene Mourn. Gann. {1610'' 59 My pur.se began 
with so many purging glisters to waxe not only laxatiue, 
but quite emptie. 1602 Fulbecke Pandectes Law Nations 
81 To purge their blacke iaundise with a glister of inke. 
1633 Shirley in Cage i. i, He’s a sliglit physician can- 
not give a golden glister at a dead lift. 

f 2 . The pipe or syringe used in injection; a 
clyster-pipe, Obs. rare. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyl. Waters Dij, The 
same- .with a spout or clystre spouted in the fondament. 
f b. transf. A pipe, tube. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xliii. 202 This kind of Lillie beareth 
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at the toppe of the stalke and also amongst his leaues as it 
were certayne pypes or clysters. 1649 G. DanieL Triwrck. 
To Rdr. 1U.6 Finches are taught to Chernp wth the Quill 
Mouth Clyster, and their Notes their Panches fill. 

t3. A coDtemptuoits name for a medical prac- 
titioner (cf. Cw'STEK-piejb). 

i6a3: Fletcher Thierry i. sc. 1 [addressing a phy.sician] 
What’s that to you, or any, Ye dross, you powder’d pigs- 
bones, rubarbe glisters ? . 

4. Comb.^ as clyster-syringe ; clysterwise adv. 
x6s4 O' Pleas, Nates n. ii. 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, Clyster-high. 1705 T. Greenhill Art Em- 
balming 273 This Balsamic Liquor thus Clysterwise im- 
mitted into the Intestins. cx’jyo W. Gibson Farriers 
Dispens. x. 1,1734) 246 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm. 

Clyster (kli-stoj), v. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
treat with clysters. Hence Clystering vbl. sb, 

14S8 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 34 This lettyng blode 
or clystryng, is m avoyde pestylence. 1684 [see Clysmatic]. 
IW3 Fielding Qnixoie m Eng. n. xiv, I shall order him 
bleeding, glistering, vomiting . . and cupping. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. ll. 152 Patent Veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them. 

t Cly'sterize, Obs, [ad. dystiriser (i6th 
c. in Littrd) or late L. clysteriz-are\ see -IZE.] 
irans. a. To treat with a clyster ; b. To inject (a 
medicine) as a clyster; c. ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
mh-u^-uv) To wash over, syringe (quot, 1543 ). 

1543 Traheron Vigds Ckirurg. iv. 154 To t.ake the same 
decoction, .and to clysterize the sore place therewith. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 41 Stampe it and pour it down their 
throats, or els clysterize them with it. Ibid, ij, 413 If it 
[sea-water] be clysterized hot, it allaieth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. 1601 R. Dolman tr. Fr, Acad. ■ x6i8) 
III. Ixxx. 819 The decoction thereof clisterized, serueth 
greatly for dysenterias. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Clyster-pipe. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tering clysters. 

1604^ SiiAKS. Otk. II. i. 178 Yet againe, your fingers to 
yourlippes? Would they were Clister-pipes for your sake. 
162Z FiJiTCHER Sea Voyage 1. i. Come Surgeon, out with 
your glister-pipe And strike a galliard. 1755 Smollett 
Quix. iite3) iV. 120, 1 know not what to send, except some 
clyster-pi pe.s, which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. 1882 Syd. Soe. Lex., Clysier-pipe, the anal 
tube of an enema apparatus. Also, the primitive apparatus 
itself ; a bladder to which a pipe or tube was attached. 

fb, A contemptuous name for a medical 
man. 

j6aa Massinger & Dekker Virgin Martyr rv. i. Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where’s the god of rest, Thy pills and 
base apothecary drugs Threaten’d to bring unto meV a 1672 
Wood Life 3 May an. J[ohn Haselwood, a proud 

starch’d, formal and sycophantizing Clisterpipe, who was 
the Apothecary to Clayton when he practiced JPhysick. 

t Clystery. Obs. [ad. late L. clysteri-um, 
a. Gr. gXvisrijpiov, dim. of nXycrr^p."} A clyster. 

1387 Trevisa Higden iRoils) IV. 393 Also he usede ofte 
clistories and spuynge. 1398 — Barth. De P. E. vn. Ixvii. 
(1495)285 By .spewenge other byneth wyth a Clisterye. ^1440 
Promp. Pamu 199/1 Glystery, or glystere, glisterinm, glis- 
tere. 1599 A. M. tr. Gmwlhoner's Bk. Physicke Loosen 
hi.s body with Clisteryes, or with Suppositoryes. 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. C ClExIT, Clive, Cleave v. 
Clyver(s, clyvre, obs. if. Cleaveb, CLEAVEits. 
Clywve, obs, f. Clew, and pa. t. of Claw v. 
Cn- was used in OE., and often in early ME., 
where kn- is now used ; as in cnap, cniht, cmk^ 
mot, cnoWf etc. See Kn-. 

Cnemial tknf'mial), a. [f. Gr, Kv^pL-ri tibia -f 
-(i)AL.] Relating to the tibia. 

X871 Huxley Anat. Vert. vi. 295 The tibia [of bird.s] is a 
highly characteristic bone. Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great cnemial process, 
1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Cnemial crest, a bony prominence 
of the upper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Cnicin (knoi-sin). [f. 1 .. cnTc-us (see below) + 
-IN.] A bitter principle obtained from the leaves 
of Cnicns benedictus, and other Composite plants. 

1863 72 Watts Diet. Ckevi. 1. 1029 Cnicin forms white 
transparent silky needles, having a pure bitter taste, 
ij Cnida i^knsi-cla). Zool. PL cnides. [mod.L., 
a, Gr, icvidir} nettle.] The nettle cell (urticating, or 
thread cell) of the Ccele^iterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
etc.), in which their power of stinging resides : 
usually called ?iemaiocyst. Hence [combining 
form cnido-l, Cai'do'blast [Gr. germ], 

the cell in which a nematocyst is develo[i€d. 
Cni'docell = cnida. Cni'docil [L. cilinm, cf. 
Cil], the external irritable ciliary process of a 
cnidoblats. CnidopbLore [Gr. bearing], a 

process bearing a ‘ battery’ of cnidoblasts. 

1876 Macalister Anvn. MorpkoL 80 In the protoplasmic 
ectoderm exist scattered or clustered nettle-cells (cnidse or 
trichocysts) which are minute oval capsules filled with fluid . . 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
into an axial tube, ending in a long coiled barbed tliread. 
*884 Sedgwick tr. Claud Elfm.Zool. 1. 223 Each Cnidoblcut 
. . possesses a fine superficial plasmatic process {Cnidocil), 
which is probably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
occasions the bureting of the capsule. X887 Rolleston & 
Jackson Fortns Anim. Life -xyi The nematocysts are re- 
moved from the cells or cnidoblasts in which they were de- 
veloped, and where they usually remain until discharged. 
Ibid,, The discharge of the thread is therefore _ brought 
about through . . direct mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil. Ibid, 757 Some of the hydranths are fumished 
with a single basal hom-like process— the cnidophore— 
armed terminally with a battery of cnidoblasts. 
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Cimte-berry, vat. of Knot-, Knout-beebt, 

cloudberry. 

t Co COe. Obs. Also ko, koo, keo, coo. 
[ME. midland form, answering to northern ket, 
to = Da. ON. *kd, from ^kdha\ cf. 
Chough.] Jackdaw. Cf. CaddowL 

<^^325 Gloss. Wl de Biblesw. 145 La chouwe, a co-brid | 
iCamb. MS. the co]. cx4^ Promp. Pars>. 84 Coo byrde, 
or schowhe, Monedula. IbkL 280 Koo bryd, or sebowghe. 
14. . Voc. Harl. MS. 1587 Ibid, 84 Monedula, coo. a 1528 
Skelton P. Sparowe 4^ We may not well forgo The 
countrynge of the coe. 1530 Palsgr. 237/1 Koo, a byrde. 

Obs. Cant. (See qnots.) 

tS/Sz Avvdelay Frat. Vacab, 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat 76 A Kynchen 
Co is a ^oung boye .. that when he groweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to hang then to drawe forth. 1834 Ainsworth 
Roolewood in. v. 11878) 183 Doxies, .and their coes. 

Co 1. (k^u). An abbreviation of Company ; 
esp. in the sense: The partners or members of a 
firm whose names do not appear in the style or title. 

17S9 Compl. Letter-Writer (ed. 6', London: Printed for 
Stanley Cro^vder, and Co. 1778 Whitehead’s Neivcastle 
49 Sugar-houses ; Atkinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Forster and Co., Close. 18x6 * Quiz ’ Grand Master v. 98 
He swore he’d give John Co. the slip. 1823 Moore Fables 
y. 61 This most ill-raatclied unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness flow. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chttz. xxi, Don’t 
have my name in it . - I must be Co., I must. 

2. A written abbreviation of county. 

1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 109 Recorded from Clifden, 
CO. Galway. 

Co, dial, form of Come v. 

Co-, prefix of Latin origin. Tn Latin the pre- 
poi-ition com- (which as a separate word was 
written in classical L. cum) was shortened to co- 
before vowels and h. also before gn-, e.g. coakscere, 
coercere, coortus, cohirrere, cogndltts. Partly from 
the greater syllabic distinctness of this form of 
the prefix, arising out of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowel, whereby also, 
on the break-down of the older quantitative system, 
the 0 became a long vowel, partly from the readi- 
ness with which some compounds of this type, as 
co-xqudlis, co-adjutor, co-episcopus, co-hmres, co-ope- 
rator, co optare, were analysed into their elements, 
CO- has come in English to be a living formative, 
the use of which is no longer restricted to words 
beginning witli a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native English or 
other words, as well as those from Latin. The 
general sense is * together * in company ‘ in 
common’, * joint, -ly’, *equal,-ly’, ‘ reciprocally’, 

*• mutually’. It combines (like L. com-, con-, co-) 
with verbs, adjs., adverbs, and sbs. It is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. origin which are 
already compounded with com- {yon-), as co-con- 
nexion, -compiraior, -constituent. 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L. 
origin or type, where the regular form i.s com-, 
con-, cor- : e.g. co-centric, co-mitural, co-numerary, 

\ co-partment, co-relation, co-rival, co-temporary, 
co-terminous, and other occasional instances : cf. 
also co-citizen, co-join, co -mingle, with concitizen, 
conjoin, commingle, etc. 

Ail the more important of these compounds appe ar 
in their alphabetical order as Main words : there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce. It is notable 
how many of these are solely due to Bishop Ken. 

1. Verbs. 

Of a joint subject : as, co-engage to engage along 
with others, co-susiain to sustain jointly. Of a 
joint object: as, co-admit to admit (two or more 
things) equally, co-annex to annex (things) along 
with othem. So 

Co-abound, ^ co-abswjie, co-admire, co-admit, co- 
ago7tize, co-animate, co annex, co-annihtlate, co- 
appreliend, co-ascend, co-aiiend, . co-azigment, co- 
bewail, co-bless, co-hreaihe, co-crticify, co- decree, 
co-delight, co-derive, co-die, co-elevate, co-embody, 
co-employ, co-enact, co-endectr, co-enfiame, co-en- 
gage, co-enjoy, co-exert, co-expire, co-glorify, co- 
ha7'monize, co-hymn, co-itnplor^, co-include, co- 
infer, co-inspire, co-inter, co-mthrone, co-kve, co- 
oblige, co-prodtue, co-quicken, co-raise, co-rebel, 
co-rejoice, co-resigti, co-resort, co-seat, co-spire, co- 
suffer, co-susiain, co-torment, co-torture, co-trans- 
fuse, co-irampire, co-transzibstantiate, co- twist, 
co-vibrate, co-worship. 

a xyxx Ken Ckristopkil Poet. Wks. xjri 1. 5x9 "While 
Hymn and Love here ’*'cso-abound. 1643 F. White RepL 
Fisher 424 The words . . are not, Is consumed by the sub- 
stance, but, Is *coabsumed with the substance, avpx 
Ken Nynmatheaijyax) III. 370 The Blessed 0>-evcrlasting 
Three, By Lovers co-ador'd, and ♦co-'adrair’d. -i— Hymna- 
rium II. 3x God in himself has taught in Holy Writ Prc'- 
science and Liberty to *co-adtnit. — Hymns Evang. 1. 139 
That I . . May with thy Agony *co-agonize. 1660 Hench- 


jiiAN Peaceiojfkrmg 4 ^Coanimated into one inward Love 
ill Christ, xfioo' Hooker pdl . vm. II. 474 Unless 

such difficulties therefore annexed unto that estate be tem- 
pered by *co-annexing thereunto things esteemed of in 
this world. S77S *€a^aiinihilate i see Co-infer. 164$ Sir 
'T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 Able to communicate 
their conceptions unto any that *co-apprehended the Syn- 
taxis of their, natures. 1603 Sir C. Hevdon ytiJ/i/. rixi'zu/. 
vL 170 Her place considened with latitude is truly vnder- 
stood in the rule, and the degree *co-ascending therewith. 
<21711 Ksifi Hymfis Festiv. ■\ i';2x) I. 376 Passions on ray 
Will to ?^ca-attend. .c i6xx Chapu A n Iliad xiii. (R.), Virtue 
*coaugmented thrives, in men^ of little minde. atjxx Ken 
Hymnotkeo\x'j2x) III. 131 The Mourners wont his soul to 
’^co-bewail. — Preparatwes iV.. 127 Flesh which with 
Soul to be *co-bless’d In Hope shall resti — Hymns Evang. 
1. 135 When Godhead Fontal and Deriv’d, *co-breath. — 
Christ ophil 1. 437, I, while thou suffer’st, shall abide *Co- 
crucify’d. — Sion IV. 329 I'he glorious three, Acceptance 
gracious *co-decree. Ibid. IV. 350 Each.. In heav’nly 
Love will ■*^co-delight. — Hymns FesUv, I. 268 Love, Joy, 
and Praise, AH *co-deriv’d from God the source. 1^5 Pusky 
Eiren. i; 154 She . . ivas willing to *co-die with her Son. 18x9 
R. Jones Serm. in Phmix II, 489 The Body and the 
Soul . . each *co-eievating other to make up the Resurrection. 
i76o“72 H. Brooke Fool ofQuaL (18591 11. 252 (D.) Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will then become -coembodied in this 
Divine body, ^5 x7x1 Ken Hymns Festiv. (1721) 1. 255 With 
them they wou'd in Song be *co-employ’d. 1645 W. Ball 
Sphere Govt. 8 A deniall of acting, enacting, or *coenact- 
ing with the Parliament, avjxx Ken Edimuid (X721) II. 
27s To God and to each other *co-endear'd- — Hymtwtheo 
III. 172 Angels with Love each other *co-enflame. 1650 
St. Trials, Colonel Andrewe iR. I was promised by 
Benson, that if Sir John Gell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did *co-engage, I should be disengaged, 
r X645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1, 262, I wish my soul no other 
felicity, .than to ascend to his, and *co-enjoy the same 
bliss. ax'jxx lLE.'^ Hymns F'estiv. (17211 I. 268 In saints 
they *co-exert their Might. — Hyjnnotheo 111. 166 They 
..at the Point of Death shall *co-expire. ^ — Hymns 
Evang. I. 137 In them with Thee lam ^co-glorify'd. Ibid, 
1. 41 'I hy attributes are all *co-hariiiOniz’d. Ibid. I. 179 
*Co-hymn*d by the, Celestial Host. — Ckristopkil I. 483 
Thy Loves, Great Trine, I co-ad ore, And co-adoring, *co- 
implore. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 40 In this Cartila- 
ginous Pericardium . . is likewise the Auricle *co-included. 
177S Harris Arrtmgem. {1841) 356 The latter logi- 

cians are accustomed to call this mode of priority, that 
which is *co-inferred, but does not 00-infer; that which co- 
annihilates, but is not co -annihilated, a x^ti Ken Edmund 
<17211 II. 259 Both at one Breath by God seem’d '*‘co-in- 
spired. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 312 Their old man had 
been crucified with Christ, .with Him they had been *co- 
interred, with him coraised. 1650 Hubsert Pill to Formality 
73 Can Christ and Belial be ■’‘co-inthroned? ^117x1 Ken 
Christophil 11721} 1. 484 *Co-loving Thee.. Great Trine. 
— Edmufulll. 278 Interest, lionour, Nature, and Heavn's 
Will, All ■’‘'co-oblige you to revenge the 111. •— Hyfnnoiheo 
(1721) HI. 370 The great Ten*aqueous System [to] *co- 
produce. <21677 Barrow Cnrt’e/ Wks. 1859 VII. 296 He 
*co-quickened, co-raised, and co-seated us (if 1 majy so 
speak) with him in heavenly places. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Semn. 3x2 He .. co-quick ened us in Christ. 1677-1874 
*Co-raise : see co-mier, co-Quicken. a 17x1 Ken Prepara- 
tives 11721) IV, 75 All ..which fell, Will .strive to make 
you *co-rebell. — Hy77tns Festiv. 1. 400 Their Brethren 
*co-rejoyce. — Sion I V. 379 They to his conduct Psyche ‘**00- 
resi^n. 1678 Pol, Ballads 'i860) I. 209 Where zemots and 
Whigs *co-re$ort. 1677 *.Co-seat : see cO‘g7ikken. a lyix 
Ken Hymnotheo (1721) HI. 355 Father and Son. .The gra- 
cious Co-eternal Dove *co-spir’d. .1603 Florio Montaigne 
I. i. (1.632) 2 q'hey,, would have us aid the afflicted, but not 
to faint, and ^co-suffier with them, a 17x1 Ken Hy^nttotkeo 
(1721) HI. 385 Their Chief and they the Burthen ^co-sus- 
tain’d. Ibid. lll. 89 Damn’d Souls and Devils.. each other 
*co-tQrment. Psyche IV. 239 Tortur’d themselves, and 
yet *cO:torturing me. — Hymnotheo III. 235 Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heav’nly News Into each other 
only ■* co-transfuse. — Psyche IV, 257 They kiss’d and in 
protracted kiss repos'd ; Love '*co-transpiring, — Sio-n I V. 
345 How we. .by nuptial Tie are one How we *co-transub- 
stantiated are grown, 1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 360 Linked to 
her connatural tree, *co-twisting with its limbs her own, 
1881 Le Conte Light 58 They *co-vihrate with the un- 
dulations of the, ether. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. 
L 3 Yea in a Crosse *co-worshipped with him in the verie 
same worship. 

2. Adjs. (often participial), and advbs. 

Thus co-emhedded embedded together, co-har- 
tnonious unitedly harmonious, co-intersecting inter- 
secting mutually ; thence adverbs, as co-har77io- 
fdouslyz 

Co-ambulant, co-a?7nahle, co-apostate, co-ardent, 
co’houndless, co-divine, co-effluent, co-effluential, co- 
elongated, co-emhedded, co-endeai'itig, co-enfiaming, 
co-featured, co-forelmown, co-glorious, co-grcccious, 
co-ha7'nionicus (and -ly^., co-hellish, co-hnmense, 
co-incorp07'ate, co-mtei'secting, \ co-like, co-lovely, 
co-77iou7‘7iftil, co-7ieig}ihourmg, co-onmiscie7tt, co- 
penetrjxtmg, co-pleased, co-rfflexed, co-soimdmg, 
co-tra7isforate, co-universal. 

1688 R. Holme Amno^tty n. 306/1 Two Doves '’^Coambu- 
lant..are a loving pair walking together, axgxx Ken 
Hymns Festiv. Poet Wks. 1721 I.^ 349 That *Co-ainiable 
Trine. — Hynwotheo 111. X23 Pride., First down from 
Bliss Apostate Angels threw. First ^co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew. Ibid. III. 358 To the Qo-une, Co-amiable, 
Three, *Co-ardent Love, Co-equal Pmses be. — Chris- 
tophil 1. .^58, Lord, out of thy *co-bound,Iess store, X love- 
supplies .implore. — Hymns Evang, I. 136 He’ll speak 
from Both with Mission *Co-divine. Ibid, I. 94 God "^co- 
effluent fill’d his'htiman Mind. — Hymns F'estiv. 1, 267 
Thou. Trine *Co-effluential Love. 1854 iL Owen in Ctre. Sc. 
(c 1865). II. 58/ 1 The iliac bones,.and sides, of the .sacrum be- 
come *co-elongafed. 1851-^^ Darwin in Man. Sc. Eng. 278 
The age of such a formation "would have to- be judged of by 
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the *co-emT>edded shells, ax’jit Ken Ckrrstfl^h'iitjix) 1. 
43S The Spirit on Thy sacred Head Wings radiant, *cO' 
endearing spread, — Psyche IV. 165 With a *co-enflaining 
Ardour vie. 1849 Rwerberations ii. 85, I can see no year 
*co-featured or conformable therewith, axjxt IL'm.Hymnar, 
TI. 31 Things certain, or contingent, *co-foreknown. — 
Preparatives IV. 57 Within the Gracious shine Of the *co- 
glorious Trine. Chrisiophil 485 The Love Which in 
the Three *Co-gracious reigns, -- HymnotJuo III. 241 
In ■‘^Co-harmonious Numbers, Measures, Weights. — Chris-' 
tophil I. 447 He taught how sweet Humility and Height 
In souls would ■'^co-harmoniously unite. — Bymfis E%tang> 
I. 140 Jesus, worried by the Pagan crew, Storm’d by 
Hell Powers, and the *co-hellish Jew, — Hymns Fes fiv, 
1. 228 Thou Godhead’s ^Co-immense First-born, 1650 
Eluerfield Tyihes 89 The diffused and *coincorporate 
Law. iSBx A theft^em zt May 692/1 Mr, S. Roberts’s 
Theorem of Four *Cointersecting Spheres. 1678 R. R[us- 
sellI tr. IV, ii. 242 With the Union of all *Co-like 
Parts. « lyrx Ken Edmund (1721) H. 340 Philothea.. 
Clarissa., Devota. . a co-lovely Trine. —Hymnotheo III. 
339 The Doves . . Notes *co-mournful mutually rehearse. 
1664 Power Alar/. P^z/iwr. II. 108 Both being fluid, dissip- 
able, and *GO-neighbouring Elements, zz 17x1 Ken Pre- 
paratives {1721) IV, n4 The Bless’d *co-omniscient Three. 
— Hymns Festiv,\. z^ Great God thus unity displays. In 
sweet ■‘‘^co-penetrating Rays.^ — Hymnoiheo III. 338 
Pleas’d with Eve's stroalcing it, it meekly bay’d. And she 
*co-pIeased, the Lamb her fondling made. Ibid, HI. 166 
Dear Lovers there in ‘‘^co-reflex'd delight, *852 Seidbi. 

130 Sometimes this *co-sounding tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. 1875 Myers Poems 76 *Co-transforate 
with Christ, ar^xx Ken Hymnotheo iy^zi) III. 42 Death 
keeps with Sin *co-universal sway, 

3 . Substantives, a. Of action, state, etc. 
Co-abode^ co-administration^ co-admiration^ co- 
advice, co-aid, co-audience joint-hearing, '^co-be- 
nignity, co-connexion mutual connexion, ’^co-de- 
light, co-denization, co- domestication, co- emana- 
tion, ’f co-enamourment, co-exertion, co-explosion, 
^ cQ-hea'rtedness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-indwelling, co-in/e/tment, co-interest, co-life, co- 
perception, co-principate, co-respect, co-splendour, 
co-tenure, co-understanding, co-use. 

a xjxx Ken Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew’d In their bless’d *Co-abode. 1688 Lend. 
Gaz, No. 2389/3 Deputed to this *Coadministration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. 1628 
aSuME yewes Deliv. i. 2, 1. Their ^coadmiration. 2. Their 
congratulation. i6st Howell Venice 10 Without the *co- 
advice of sorn. .mates. 1631 Bp. Webbe Quietn. (1657) 109 
The cooi^ration of the hands, .the ‘^co-audience of the ears. 
a t^ix Ken Hyrms Festiv. (1721) I. 268 '•‘Co-benignities 
Divine Gush out on us from Godhead Trine, 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. xzj The intimate “co-connection that 
exists between galvanic electricity and magnetism, axjxx 
Knit ffpfmnariwm (1721) II. 9 Reflecting still thy God- 
head bright, and in co-splendour '“co-delight, 1840 Taifs 
Ma^. yiL 71 The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
scopizing of geographical dioceses . , but a “co-denization of 
human hearts. *819 Coleridge Rem. (Z836) II. 193 “Co- 
domestication with Edgar and their common father, a xjxx 
Ken Hymns Evang, (1721 j I. 82 The blessed Three, .joyn 
Man with “co-emanations to refine. — Hymns Festiv. 1. 291 
She melting, while he sweetly shin’d, To “co-enamourments 
inclin’d. 1809-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 34 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
faculties into full “co-exertion with them. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dam. Amusem, 66 “Co-explosion of Fulminating Silver. 
If small parcels of this preparation be laid about upon the 
table, .and one parcel be touched with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonate spontaneously. 1619 R, Jones Recant Serm, 
m Pf^ix (1708) II. 496 The unanimity and accord of the 
Disciples . . signifies a “co-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
curring in affection. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 398 That 
“coindwelling of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. *858 Carlyle Fred. Gt (1865) I. in. vi. 181 The 
electoral branch managed to get miebelehnung{*co-inkh- 
mentV that is to say, Eventual Succession. 1648 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 581 The appearance of a “co- 
interest and partaking with the Irish Rebels. X84X-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. n. li. (1876) 67 The soul is not twin- 
bom, but the only begotten . . admitting no “co-life. Ibid, 
Ser. I. vU, 179 The order of the world and the distribution 
of affairs and times being studied with the “co-perception of 
their subordinate place. 1874 H. Reynolds yohn Bapt 
App. S31 There was a genuine “Co-principate of Tiberius 
and Augustus before the middle of 765 a.u.c. axjtt 
Ken Hymnotheo (1721) III. 355 Love co-immense flows 
from their “co-respects. — Hymnarium II. 9 Reflecting 
still thy God-head bright, And in“Co-splendor, Co-delight. 
x86o Sala Lady Chester/, v. 79 Queen Adelaide's “co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of, .brief duration. C1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) II. no Provided ther be reciprocal! knowledge, and 
“co-understanding of the art ’twixt the parties. 188S Anti- 
quary XIV. 94 By their “co-use to designate the same in- 
dividual. 

b. Agent-nouns (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substantively), etc. 

Co-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-believer, co- 
burgess, co-burgher {-ship), co-churchwarden, co-con- 
spirator, co-descendant, co-despairer, co-discoverer, 
co-editor {-ship), co-elder {-ship), co-emperor, co- 
enactor, co-engager, co-f aster, co-father (-ship), 
co-fere, co-fisher, co-herald, co-husband, co-inmate, 
co-inventor, co-islamder, co-judge, co-justiciar, co- 
king, co-legislator, co-magistracy, co-mourner, co- 
murmur er, co-nominee, co-non-intelligent, co- 
parallel, co-parent, co-patentee, co-presbyter, co-rebel, 
co-rtval, co-saviour, co-settler, co-species, co-sufferer, 
co-traitor, co-translator, co-tripper, co-tutor, co- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. 


1638 Brome Antipodes ii. ii. You are To speake to your 
“co-actors in the Scene, x^ Macm. Mag. No. 245- 5 

The American fanner has his grievance as well as his “co- 
agriculturist in Britain. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xiii. 610 Pans, 
Deiphobus, Agenor join ; “Co-aids and captains of the Iro- 
jan line. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1, (i6i8> S Gentill Bishop 
of Aretze, the other “coembassador for Florence, a xjxx 
Ken Edmund (1721) II. 9 “Co-apostates damn'd as well 
as we. 1684 H. More Answer zg “Co-approvers of the 
sentence. 1652 Gataker Aniinom. 15 The Autor and 
other his “coasserters of free grace. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
6 July 5/1 In concert with his “co-believers. 1852 Grote 
Greece n. Ixxvi. X. 74 Knit together, .by the “coburgership. 
1565 in Picton Lpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 3S His brethren 
and commonalty of “co-burgesses. x8^ Crompton & Mee- 
soN Rep. Cases Crts. Exchequer 316 head-note, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his “co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the church, x^^ Daily N&m 
21 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. x^3 Bright Sp. Americano June, He has sought 
to become .. in the palace of the French emperor a “co- 
conspirator with him. x^ Church St. Rev. 7 Dec. 771 
M r. Bright and his co-conspirators. xtZ\PopularSc. Monthly 
XXIV. 787 Man is the “co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progenitor, axjxx Ken Edmund ( j.'Jzx)\ 1. 
10 Ye *Co-despairers in these woes. 1871 Proctor Light 
Sc, 56 Professor Adams— “co-discoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1863 N. ^ Q. Ser. nr, IV. 231 Brought 
out under the “co-editorship of Dr. Geo. Hickes and Dr. 
F. Lee. 1726 Trapp Popery i. § 5. 78 In the original it is 
avfnrpear^vTepo^, “Co-elder. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coll. 
Moft. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected “co- 
emperors by the senate. 1649 W. Ball Power of Kings 5 
They . .are called to Act with, or to be “Co-enactors. 1650 
St. Trials, Colonel Audrewe tR.), The “co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 
1787 By means of a sufficient number^ of *co-fasters, a fast 
of seven years may be accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Darley in Beaum. ^ Fits PVhs. Introd. 29 The tragedies, 
especially those of Beaumont's “co-fathership, 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy i. vi, lason is come with many a manly man, 
Of his “coferes. 1854 Badham Halieut. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great “co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18 . . Coleridge Cha7nouni iv, Thyself 
Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn “Co-herald. 1647 R. 
Stapylton yuvenal Sat, x. 190 Him whom Caesar’s wife 
will chuse “Co-husband. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fori. Fool 
I. xxxi, As “co-inmates of one dwelling. 1887 F. D. Clark 
in Proc. Amer. Instr. Deaf yA One of the “coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1644 Howell Engl 7'eares in Harl. 
AfzVc. (Malh.) V. 448 Against my “co-islander the Scot. 
1639 R. Gentilis Servita*$ Inquis. (1676) 841 If these Lords 
will be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, but if they will be 
“Co-judges, we cannot endure it. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. xiii. 50^9 Thomas the Chanceltor, and the earl of 
Leicester the “cojusticiar. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 11. ii. 
J05 “Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) II. iii. 61 In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became *co-le^slators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. iii. xiii. (1849) 128 During 
our “co-magistracy, axqix Ken Hymnotheo {1721) III. 

1 31 “Co-mourners all, With supplemental Tears lament 
my Fall. Ibid. HI. 203 Some, .vent To their “co-murmurers 
their Discontent. 1835 Kirby Bridgewater Treat. (1852) 

I. S3 Though mostly derived from the same source as that 
of my learned “co-nominee. 1866 De Morgan in Athe- 
ftosum 2 Sept. 312/2, 1 am not ashamed, having the British 
Association as a “co-non-intelligent, to say I do not under- 
stand this. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xlix. lo David and 
Ezechias we may bring, “Co-paralels in Glorie with this 
King. 1882 A. Macfarlane Consanguin. 4 The expression 
consort may be taken, .in the simple sense of “co-parent of 
a child, x^a Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlv. (1612) 2x6 These 
twayne and those three Furies thus, “Copattentees, leaue 
Hel. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 60 Then his “Co-Presbyters 
. .handled him to purpose, a xtxx Ken Edmund (1721) II. 
op Lucifer. .And all his chief “Co-Rebels. 1878 Tennyson 
Q. Mary m. i. Did not his last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Princess from the charge Of being his co-rebels? 1823 
Lamb Ess. Elia, R^. in Pillory 'Ronoux without “co-rival 
1656 Trapp Comm. A cis iv, 12 We have no “co-saviour. X878 

J. Buller Hew Zealand i, A boat.. manned by Governor 

Glass, and a crew of his “co-settlers. 1847-9 ’Todd Cycl. 
Anai. IV, 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from its “co- 
species. 1673 Wycherley Love in Wood Prol., Those . . 
Should as “co-sufferers commiserate, a xqtx Ken Ed^nund 
(1721) H. 298 Him Hinguar strait for his “Co-traitor sent 
1858-9 Chambers’ Cycl. Eng. Lit. s..v. Pope, Deducting 
the sums paid to his “co-translators, Pope realised by the 
‘ Odyssey ’ upwards of N. Rye Norfolk 

Broads 22 Our “co-trippers . . wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America. 1852 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. 548 A special tutor or “co-tutor is assigned to 
watch over the education of the children. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anai. II. 735/2 When a female is born a “co-twin 
with a male, this female is sterile. 1885 Afttiquary Mar. 
98/2 A meeting of the whole body of “co-villagers, axqxx 
Ken Hymns Evang. (172x1 I. 80 Good Barsebas . . As his 
“Co-vot'ry ended, thus went on. 

c, Esp. common in the phraseology of Law, 
with the sense of ^ joint ’ or ‘ fellow-^ as Co-heir, 
Co-executor, Co-defendant, etc. ; also co-ac- 
ceptor, co-assignee, co-auditor, co-contrcLctor, co- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debtor, co-delinquent 
{-ency), co-guaranfar, co-inf eftment, co-legatee, co- 
lessee, cofessor, co-mortgagee, co-petitioner, co- 
plainHff, co-projector, co-promisor, co-promoter, co- 
purchaser, co-sharer, co-surety, co-trustee. 

1883 Ld. Watson in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 450/2 
A. had signed as a “co-acceptor. 1884 Sir R, Baggallay 
in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 179 One of two assignees 
was removed for misconduct on the application of his “co- 
assignee. x8^ Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 68 hes^f-nate, 
An auditor . , is entitled to appoint an accountant, .without 
the consent of his “co-auditor. 1856 Act xg 4- 20 Viet. c. 7 
§ 5 No co-surety, “co-contractor, or co-debtor shall be en- 
titled to recover from any other co-snrety, co-contractor, or 
co-debtor more than the just proportion. 1856 De Gex 


Macnachten & Gordon Reports VIII. 100 marg. note. An 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a 
covenantor. 1875 Poste Gains iii. comm, (ed. 2) 396 The 
obligation by which the “co-creditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. 1885 Law Times 6 June 98/2 He 
entailed £ 1 3,ooo loss on his co-creditors. X87S Poste Gaius 
HI. coram. (ed. 2) 309 Where, .the Solidarity is the effect of 
“co-delinquency, the delinquent who pays has no regressus. 
Ibid. 398 In Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his “co-guarantors. Ibid. n. § 109 
A lapsed portion accrues to the “colegatees. 1885 SjfR R. 
Baggallay in Law Times Rep. LI. 897/2 The registrar 
thought it right to have the “co-lessee as well as the land- 
lord before turn. 1884 Weekly Hyies 2 Aug. 180/2 The 
transfer of another mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as “co-mortgagee. 1884 Law Times 10 
May 24/2 Liberty., to amend the petition by joining him as 
a “co-petitioner with B. i88x Justice B’ry in Times 12 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as “co-plaintiff and 
give him the conduct of the action. 1847 C. G. Addison 
Contracts ii. vi. (1883) 826 He could not maintain ah action 
against his “co-projectors for . . money paid in furtherance 
of the joint undertaking. Ibid. ii. iv. 663 The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligors, or “co-promisors inter se. 
x8^ Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 7/3 If the Corporation . . sub- 
scribe to the funds of the ship canal movement they must 
become “co-promoters under the Borough Funds Act. x88s 
G. Denman in Law Times Rep. LIIL 470/1 The defendant 
knew that the title of the “co-purchasers was fictitious. 1881 
4 Aug. 3/4 The right of obtaining possession of a 
piece of land— that is, the pre-emption thereof . . against 
one's “co-sharer whose possession is recent. 1847 Addison 
Contracts ii. iv. 659 A party has consented to be “co-surety 
with another. x8i8 Cruise Digest I. 539 His “co-trustees 
having refused to join with him in the execution of the trust, 
4 . Math, (short for completnent). Used in the 
sense ‘ of the complement or * complement 
of : see Cosine, Cotangent, Cosecant, 
Co-altitude, Co-declination, Co-latitude. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. H. 2 The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of an arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
the complement of that arc, the Co being only a contraction 
of the word complement. 

Co- abode, co-acceptor : see Co-, 
t Coacervate ( as next, or k^u,as9'iv/t\, a. Obs. 
[ad. L. coacervdt-us, pa. pple. of coacervdre ; see 
next.] Heaped together ; gathered into one place. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 846 Whether the Spirits be (^oacer- 
vate, or Diffused. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. $ 
Empty spaces, either coacervate or interspersed, 

Coacervate (k<?|9e'S3Jv^it), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. 1 .. coacervdt- ppl. stem of coacervdre to 
heap together (f. ri?- together + to heap),] 

trans. To heap together, gather into a heap, ac- 
cumulate ; also Hence Coa'cervated ppl. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Coacervate, to heape yp together. x63t 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xvii. 303 Many moe 
examples . . which . . Historians . . have Coacervated and 
gathered as in a Bundle. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I, vii. 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 152 Coacervated facts. 

Coacervation (kt^isessiv^i-Jan). Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. coacervdiidn-em, n. of action, f, 
coacei'vdre ; see prec.] 

1 . The action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together j accumulation. ^ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. cxxviii. (1495’' 933 
Chorus is^ a mesure of xxx modius and hath that name of 
coaceruacion, hepes. x 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § 799 The Equall 
Spreading of the Tangible Parts, and the Close Coacerva- 
tion of them. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. ii. 14 Like damp 
hay, they heat and inflame by co*acervation. 
fig. x6oi Bp. Barlow Defence 207 It being . . not the 
coaceruation of places, but the true alleadging, which sup- 
ports the truth. 164% * Smectymnuus ’ Answ. § 6 (16531 29 
To what purpose is that coacervation of Texts? 2852 Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. 292 The coacervation of proofs. 

2 . concr. A mass heaped together. 

1650 Elderfield Tythes 89 To. .dispel that coacervation 
of tough humours about the throat. 1853 De Quincey 
Wks. (xB6z) XIV. vii. x8i To unshell . . this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations. 

tCoace*rve, Obs.—^ = Coacervate. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. HI, i. 66 Coacerved, but 
not commixt, 

Coacb (kJiitJ), sb. Forms ; 6 cochee, (cocb, 
coyoke, cosch©), 6-7 cock©, coatok(©, 6- coack. 
[In i6th c. coche, a. F. coche {mz.^., in i6tk c. 
occas. fern.). Found since 16th c. in nearly all 
European langs. ; cf. Sp. and Pg. coche, It. coccMq, 
Wallachian cocie\ Ger. ktitsche (yn 16th c. also 
kotsche), Du. koets', Boh. hoc. Pol. kocz, etc. All 
originally from Magyar kocsi, formerly also 
written kotsi, (pronounced kotji), ^ungaricum 
currum [quern] kotezi vulgo vocant^ (anno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the reign of King Matthias 
Corvinus, 1458-90. Jfocsiis in form an adjective, 
meaning app. ‘of Kocs (kotj)’ a place .south of 
Komorn, between Raab and Buda ; the full 
original name (still used in i8th century) being 
koesi szeker i. e. ‘ Kocs cart ^ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 cocius cw'rus, in 1526 
curj'us kotsi. Hence, also, the early equivalents 
in other langs. Boh. koH v&z (Kotsh car), short- 
ened to kocz, koc', Ger. i6th c. cotschie- or cotschy 
wagen, cotzie wagen, gotscMwagen, gutschiwagen, 
shortened gy>tschi,gutschi,gutsche,kotsche kutze, 
kutsche ; earlier Du. kotsie-, koetsie-, koets-waghen, 
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sliortened to (Kilian), koeisze, koets. Cf. also 
1 6th c. Eng. cochee. The Sp., Pg. and F. coche, 
were app. immediately from i6th c. Ger. koische. 

See full historical details collected by Hildebrand in 
Grimm, s. v. Kutschc,} 

I . A large kind of carriage : in 1 6th and 17th 
centuries, iisnally a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally used, as e.g, 
the Lord Mayor’s coach) ; now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats inside, 
and several outside, used for public conveyance of 
passengers (see Stage-coach). Hence to take 
coach\Qh^.), 

It does not appear certain what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the Hungarian kocsi, and led to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe, A German picture of ‘ ein un- 
gerische gutsche,' after 15^0, shows it still without covering, 
and not suspended on springs. (Hildebrand in Grimm.) 

1556 Sir P. Hoby Let.fr, Biskam, Berks, in Burgon Life 
Gresham (1839) 1 * 483 Peradventure my Lady, .cannot ride. 
Thereto will I provide this remedy, — to sende her my coche. 
1561 Daws tr. BuUinger on Apoc. (1573) 251 They haue 
their horselitters, Cochees, and charettes right notable, 
Diurnal 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyijt 

in the quenis graces cosche. 1589 Puttenham Dng. Poesie 
Conclus.(Arb.) 313 Aniceris. ,a very actiue. .man in driulng 
of a Princes Charriot or Coche. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. 
Mirr. 11850) 57 Her coyche was burn’d, that day she mar- 
ried was, 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 16 The roiall Dame . . 
for her coche doth call. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes iv. ( Arb.) 
31 In euery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundring. 
x6i5 Stow Fng. Chron. Jas. I an. 1605 867/2 In the yeere 
1564 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchman, became the Queene’s 
Coachmanne, and was the first that brought the v.se of 
Coaches into England , . Lastly, even at this time, 1603, be- 
gan the ordinary vse of Caroaches. 1621 Sir R. Boyle in 
Lismore Papers (1886) 11 . 20, I. .took back the bay gelding 
. .for my coche. 1674 C. Cotton Pair One of Tunis 167 My 
Aunt , . I found ready to take coach. 1676 Durfey Mad. 
Fickle II. i, rie go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. « 1689 Mrs. Behn Unf. Happy Lady'^Vs. 1718 

II . 355 Sir William took coach with his Sister, 17x0 Lond. 

Gaz. No. 4672/1 The Procession was closed by the Czar’s 
Coach of State. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 195 f ti Euery 
coach that rattled through the street. X804 Jane Austen 
Watsons (18791 297 TheEdwardes were people of fortune. . 
and kept their coach. Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance 

Wks. (oohn) 1 . 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Cuktain, Glass, 
Hackney, Mail, Mourning, Stage-coach: see 
these ; also Slow-coach, By' coach ^ a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual service 
(cf. Ger. Beiwagen ) ; long coach^ a coach running 
long stages : cf. short-stage. 

1732 in Chambers Dorn, Ann. Scot. III. 408 The Stage 
Coach continue.s to go from the Cannongate for London . . 
and if any gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth’s. 1802 Naval Chron. VII. 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. 

c. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 
c 1840 ‘ Will gentlemen please to alight? The coach dines 

here.' 

d. Applied by railway employes to a railway 
carriage ; in U. S esp. a sleeping-car. 

1866 Dickers Mugby function (Hoppe), We [railway 
officialsl don’t call them carriages, we call them ‘ coaches ’. 
x88o Webster Supp., Coa^h^ a railway car ; applied in the 
U. S. especially to a sleeping-car, 

2 . Naut. An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually occupied by the captain. 

x66o Pkpys Diary 3 May, I'he Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. Ibid. (1828) I. 94 
The King supped alone in the coach. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 120 Cuddie, Fore-castle, Coaches. X719 
D’Urfey Pills III. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Coacht or Co7cch, a sort of 
. . apartment in a large ship of war near the stern. The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. cjZso Ettdim. Navig. 
107 Coach or couch. An apartment before the captain^s 
cabin. 

3 . University coUoq. A private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. 

184S Clough Bothie of T. Poems (1863) 113 Kitcat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet. 1850 F. 
Smedley F. Fairlegh xxix. 251 Be.sides the regular col- 
lege tutor, I secured the assistance of what, in the slang 
of the day, we irreverently termed ‘a coach V 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. vi. (D.), Warham was studying for India 
with a Wancester coach. _ 1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 267/2 
There are two orders of private tutors— * pass coaches' and 
‘ honour coaches 

b. transf. One who trains others for an athletic 
contest, esp. a boat-race. 

X885 Manch. Guardian 28 Mar. 6/6 A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from first to last. Under his 
careful tuition the crew have improved steadily, x888 F. 
Harrison in Cent. Nov. 645 To call in professional 
* coaches ’ to teach the defence of the wicket. 

4 . Phrases. Coach and four, and six', a coach 
drawn by four or six horses. Hence To drive a 
coach and six (or fottr) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment, etc.). 

[1625 in Crt.th Times Chas. 7(1848' I. 25 All their coaches 
furnished with six horses, which comes altogether now in 
fashion.] 1684 Otway A theist v. i, Is there not a hole in my 
belly, that you may turn a coach-and-six in? 1700 Welwood 
Mem. led. 3) 230 This man [Rice] was often heard to .say, 
before he came to be a judge, That he would drive a Coach 
and Six horses through the Act of Settlement. 1726 Gay in 


Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 61 Mr. Pope . . coming . . from Lord 
Bohngbroke’s in his coach and six. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. 
Gloss., Coach and six. If a per-son wishes to describe any 
small thing as very large it is common to say that it is big 
enough to turn a coach-and-six in. 1882 F. Pollock in 
Macm. Mag. XLVI. 364 The art of driving a coach and 
four through an Act of Parliament was then practised with 
far more boldness than is possible now. 

5 . Comb., a. attributive, as coach-hody, -boot (see 
Boot sbi^ 4), ’rdoor, -harness, -hide, -hire, -jade, 
-mare, -passenger, -screw, -steed, -step, -topi b. 
objective and obj. genit., as coach-builder, -build- 
ing, -drawer, -driver, -maker, -making, -painter, 
-riding sb. and adj. ; c. instrumental, as coach- 
crowded adj. 

i86x M AYHEW Lond. Lahour III. 184 He is a ^coach-body 
maker by business. i8ox W. Felton Carriages I. Introd. 
18 The present master *Coacb-builders. Ibid. 20 The 
different branches appertaining to ^Coach-building. 1855 
Mrs. Gaskell North 4 * 6*. ii, The Germans were . . very 
respectable coach builders. 1785 Cowper Tiroc. 745 Some 
^coach-crowded door. 1756-7 KeyslePs Trav. {1760) IV. 
412 Received at his *coach door by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and a harbinger. 1849 Southey Comm-pl. Bk. Ser. 
n 639 Stags as '^Coach-drawers. 1755 Johnson Pref, 
Compounded or double words I have seldom noted . . Of 
thieflike or *coackdriverwQ notice was needed, because the 
primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. x8oi W. 
Felton Carriages I. Introd. 18 ■’’'Coach-harness makers. 
1794 Hull Advert. 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather, per pound, Fine 
■’’Coach Hides tyl. 1663 Pepys Diary 14 June, 15^. is to go 
for the *coach-hire for her. X711 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 247 
Three shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickens Chuz. 

vii, 1 had no money for coach-hire, 1616 Pasqidl <§• Kath. 
HI. 167 *Coach-Jades, and Dogs, are coupled still together. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4* JuL i. iv. 69 The loyner Squirrel or 
old Grub, .the Faries '’^Coach-makers. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 230, I was at half-a-dozen coachmakers' yards. 
16x5 Stow Eng. Chron, Jas. I an. 1605. 867/2 They [coaches] 
grew vsuall among the nobiUtie. .and within twenty yeeres 
became a great trade of '’’coach-making. i8ox W. Felton 
Carriages i. Introd. 17 The art of Coach-making. 1638 
Brome Antipodes in. ii. Item, an Elegy for Mistris Aider- 
woman Upon the death of one of her ■*Coach-mares. 1693 
Lond. Gaz.'^o. 2845/4 * Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.M. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 144 ? 5 All the Coach-Makers and 
Coach-Painters in Town. xSax in Cobbett Rjir. Rides 
(1885) I, 41 A common *coach-passenger room. 1830 Gen. 
P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 105 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the *coach-riuing public, .the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their coach-riding. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. i. 30 These are sayd to be her *coach -.steeds. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xH, He hurried . . up the *coach-steps, and 
into the coach. 1840 — Old C. Shop xlviii, How are you 
Christopher? croaked the dwarf from the *coach-top. 

6. Special combinations. Coach.-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach are officially entered or ^ booked ’ \ 
t coach-carriage, a coach: cf, coach-wagon’, 
coach-carver, one who does the carved work on 
a coach ; coach-clerk, a clerk at a coach-office ; 
f coach-cloak, a travelling cloak; t coach- 
coffer = Coach-box ; f coach- companion — coach- 
fellow ; coach-currier, one who supplies the 
leather fittings for a coach; coach-dinner, a 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appropriate stopping-places; coach-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage ; 
t coach-fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; humorously of persons, a companion, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach ; *1* coach-glass, glass used for 
the windows of carriages ; coach house, a build- 
ing or out-honse for a coach or carriage ; coach- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage ; 
f coach-leaves, folding blinds of a coach-window ; 
t coach-master, one who lets coaches or carriages 
for hire ; “f coach-match, a chariot-race ; coach- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel ; coach-office, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booked 
for a stage-coach; coach-parcel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach; t coach-pole, the pole of a 
carriage ; coach-road, a road on which coaches 
run, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; coach-roof, the top of a coach, or of 
the * coach * in sense 2 ; coach- smithing, smithes 
work in connexion with a coach ; coach- table 
{Nauti), the table of the ‘coach’' (sense 2); 
t coach-treate, see qiiot. ; coach-trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trimmings 
for carriages ; coach- wagon, transl, Ger. kutch- 
wagen, co&ch ; see the Etymology above ; coach- 
way ” coach-road ; alsothe part of a street or bridge 
on which vehicles run ; coach-'wise adv., in the 
manner of a coach ; coach-woman, a woman 
I driving a coach ; t coach-wright, a coach-builder. 
See also Coach-box, -horse, -house, -man, etc. 

2679 Trials of Wakemcm, etc, 23, I went the fourth of 
' September, as the ■’’Coach Book ■will make it appear, 1688 
R. Holme Armoury hi. 340/x A '*Coach Carriage, .ought 
I to have but one Pole. vjz^Lond. Gaz. No. 6190/10 Thomas 
Nichols . . ■’’Coach-Carver. 1823 Blaxkw. Mag. XIV. 516 
The most sensible remark . . was by a witness, a *coach- 
clerk. xyps Loftd. Gaz. No. A Cinnamon colour’d 

’’Coach Cloak lined with blue. X017 Markham Caval. v. 57 


He shall also haue euer in his ’’Coach-coffer, Hammer, 
Pinsers, Wimble, Chessell, and Nayles. 2589 PaPpe w. 
Hatchet (1844) 18 A notable *coach companion for Martin, 
to drawe Diuinitie from the Colledger. 2845 Talfourd 
Vac. Rambles I. 231 This, unlike the furtive *coach-dinners 
in England, had time to be eaten. 2840 Marryat Olla 
Podr. X, The phaeton was followed by a . .'’’coach-dog, 25^ 
Shaks. Merry W. 11, ii. 7 You, and your *Coach-fellow 
Nim. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (2673) 49 Holding heads 
together as if they were coach-fellows. 1807 Herschel in 
Phil. Trans. XCVII. 228 A. .plate of '’’coach glass 17 inches 
long, and about 9 broad. Its thickness. .31 two-hundredths 
of an inch, 2679 Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 14 A long Entry 
leading into the upper Court by the *Coach-Houses. 2820 
Southey Walk 8 A cottage with a double coach- 

house, A cottage of gentility. xB <30 New Ann. Direct, ix 
Baker, Robert, *Coach-joiner and Trunk-maker. 1^0 B. 
JoNSON New Inn ii, 1, You must. .Drive in again, with the 
*coach -leaves put down. At the back gate. 2722 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5923/4 William Ellis . . '’’Coach-master, 2836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer xviii, The glass coach drove up the 
inn-yard of some large coachmaster. 2647 R. Stapylton 
ftivenal 12 The Flaminian ■way. A high-way from Rome, 
where they used to ride their *coach-matches. 2609 Hey- 
wood Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 174 To wash my ’’Coach- 
naves in my fathers blood. 2833 Marryat P. Simple iii, 
Two large blue posts at the door next the *coach-office. 
2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xix, I also went to the coach- 
office and took my place. ^ 28x1 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) 

I. 423 A constant and animated correspondence of ’’coach- 
parcels. 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1, ii, Such a thing 
. . as an old ’’coach-pole, or a spare bed -post. 1725 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5332/3 Near the Post and ’’Coach Road. 2807 
Southey Espriella’s Lett. (1814) JfL 350 We took our 
seats on the ’’coach roof at five in the morning. 1883 
Harper^ s Mag. Aug. 450/2 A shallow boat with raised 
coach roof. 2883 Aiheneeum 21 July 82/3 A . . chapter, of 
practical value, on ’’coach-smithing. 2660 Pepys Diary 
(2828) 1 . 99, I dined commander at the ’’Coach table to-day. 
1627 Markham Caval, v. 54 The draught-breadthes or 
’’Coach treates, which extend from the breast of the Horse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding 
strong double leather. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) L 
ly. 254 They were carried in a ’’coach-waggon to the water 
side, 2622 Rich Honest. Age (1844) 49 Some [women] will 
care little for going to Heauen, because there is no good 
’’Coachway. 2735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A Street 
or Coach-way of 20 Feet broad. .The Foot-way to be raised 
one Foot higher then the Coach-way. 2^6 Thoreau 
Yankee in Canada i. 4 Borne '’’coachwise along the spacious 
. .avenues. 1865 G. F. Berkeley Life 4 Recollect, II. 120 
A Coachman or ’’coachwoman of any sort. 2876 M. Collins 
Blacksmith Sf S. 1 . 98 There have been coachwomen who 
could drive four-in-hand. 2387 J. Harmar tr. Beza's Senn. 
364 (T.) Built this coch by his trusty and faithful ’’coch* 
Wrights and carpenters. 

Coacli, V. [f. sb. : cf. Ger. kutseken i6tli c.] 

1 . trans. To convey in, seat in, provide "with, a 
coach. Also fig. ? Obs. 

2612 Dekker If it be not good, etc. Wks. 1873 HI. 270 
Bring 'em all in coach'd, the gates are wide enough, 2626 
R. C. Times' Whis. 111. 1066 She must he coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. 2654 Trapp Comm, fob xxvi. 0 Christ 
wa.s by a cloud coached up to heaven. Ibid. 2 Thess. i. 3 
Adversity hath whipt many a soul to heaven . . which other- 
wise prosperity had coached to hell. 2728 Pope Dunciad 
ni. 291 The needy poet sticks to all he meets ; Coach’d, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 2762 Brit, Mag. 

II . 598 The ladies being safely coached under the eseorte of 
the lawyer, a 2849 J. C. Mangan Poems {2859) 230 [He] 
goes coached to Satan’s ball. 

2 . intr. To ride or drive in a coacK (Also to 
coach iti) colloq. 

2630 B rath WAIT Eng. (2641) ^2 This day you coach 

to the Exchange. ^2632 Fuller in Gutch Coll.Cur. I. 222 
All the Gentry coacht it up to the City. 2797 Month. 
Mag. IV. 134 To coach it thro’ the town. 2880 Webster 
Supp. 

trans. To traverse in a coach. Ohs. 

2693 R. Gould Corruption of Times ii When he does 
Coach the Streets. 2805 Ann. Rev. HI. 299 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

3 . University colloq., [see CoA0H\r^. 3.] a. 
tram. To prepare (a candidate) an examina- 
tion; to instruct in special subjects; to tutor; 
also, to train for an athletic contest, as a boat- 
race. ' 

2849 Thackeray Fendennis iii, He’s coaching me and 
some other men for the little go. 2867 Evemug Standard 
14 Feb., The crew being coached by Mr. F. Willan and 
Mr, G. Morrison, from the former gentleman’s steamboat. 
2882 A thefiseum No. 2806 Ad vt.. Students coached in Chem- 
istry, Botany, Materia Medica and Physics. 2887 Sir R. 
H. Roberts In the Shires viii. 128 These young ladies, al- 
though ably coached by their mother, had failed, etc. 

"b. intr. To ‘ read’ or study with a * coach’. 

2849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
mouth ?. . I’m coaching there. 2889 Oxford Tutor to Under- 
grad., ‘ Would you like to coach this term, Mr. M.?' 

Coa‘Oli-‘box. [f. Coach sb. Box .yA- 6.] 

From the earlier quots. it would seem that box was here 
originally used in the sense ‘ seated compartment ’, rather 
than applied to the receptacle under the driver's feet, as 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1753 under Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 

2652 Cleveland Poems 28 Resign thy Coach-box Twisse. 
2670 Cotton Espernon 111, xi. 560 They first pull’d him [the 
coachman] out of his Coach-box. 2728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. 
Hmb. I. i, Doll puked a little with riding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box — ^And then her Stomach was 
easy. 2802 W. Felton Carriages 1 . 2 25 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament to a Carriage. 2842 Marryat 
Poacher xv, The guns were unstrapped from the hack of 
the coach-box. 

aitrib. 2705 Lond. Gaz, No. AXTjfA A blue Furbelow 
Coach-Box Cloth. 
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CO- ADAMITE. 


0oacli60'i, eoaclij. ■ [f. Goaoh-j^/ ' In 2 and 
3 with a qnasi-dimin. suffix.] ’ • ; 

f L Cochu^ An early non-naturalized form of 
Coach q. V. 

2. Coachee fkoutj?*). Sonde kind of carriage. 
lOhs. . , '■ “ ■ ■ 

■ 1801 C B. Brown in W. Dunlap Mem. 167 'To hire a, 
coachee to take us to Middletown. 1809 Kenhall 
I. xii. 134 Two coaches, two phaetons, ten coachees, and 
three other four-wheeled carriages, 

S. Cmchee, coacky (k^«*tji). A coachman, colloq^ 
[Gf. cabiy^ hatgee \ but also Magyar kocsi^ Boh, 
dial. Ger. in this, sense.] 

1790 Southey (i8s6!i I. x The name of Tom. lamh 
made the coachee my friend, c 1817 _Hqgg Taks 4 - I H- 
296 Laughed at poor coachy’s predicament. 18^ Social 
Sci, Mm. 34 Coachy having lighted his large German pipe, 
1^3 T. Cooper Paradise Martyrs (.1877)' 413 The dash 
Down hill and up, 0’ the mail . . to coachee's chirrup. 

Coackee 2 (koatjf ). nmce-wd. [f. Coach v. + 
-El 1.] One who is * coached ’ (see Coach w. 3). 

1866 Land. Mef. xS Aug, 180/r The coach and the coachee 
can, .soothe their consciences by the reflection,. 

Coacker Also 6 coch.er(e. [In 

sense i, a. F. coachman (cf. also Ger,. 

kutscker, 1 6th c. '1 ; in 2, f. Coach sk or v. 4- -er.] 

1 1. The driver of a coach ; a coachman, 
charioteer, Oh. 

1587 J. Harmar tr. Bezds 375 fT.) His coche was 
pluckt in pieces by evil cochers. i&i R. Johnson Kingd. 
^ Commw. (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse ..are defective 
for service, other then for travaile ; to which the . - Almain 
Coachers led. 1630 Coaeh-rnen] find them exceUent. 1609 
Bibix tDouay) i xxiL 34 He said to his cochere: 

Xurne thy hand. 

2. A coach-horse. 

iji 6 g Public Advertiser 25 Sept. 3/3 A Bay Horse, .fit for 
a Coacher. 1869 Daily Netvs 7 Aug., A mare . . out of a 
canter's cart mare by a coacher. 

B. One who coaches (sense 3 ). 

OoacMill (k^“‘tj£ul). [f. Coach rA + -etil.] 
As many as will fill a coach, 
z^S^ Gayton Pleasant Notes m. xv. 251 Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full. *717 Laioy M. W. Montague Lett* 
t Apr., A coachful of attending damsels, <!rx84S Hood 
Storm at Hastings ii. Each day pour’d in new coadt-fulls 
of new cits. 

Ooachfulness. mnce-md. State of being full 
of coaches. i860 [see Coachless]. 

€k>aclL-lL03!se. 

1, A horse used for drawing a C 9 ach. 

1603 Narrative Ktn^s Entertainment G'.)) They drew 
together like coach-horses. tr, Keysleds Trav. (1760) 

1 . Switzerland that furnishes Lombardy with the best part 
of Its coach-horses, 

Eg. 1590 Marlowe md Pi. Tamburl. iv. iii, To restrain 
These coltish eoach-horse tonmtes from blasphemy. 1599 B. 
JoNsoN C^ntMds Mev. iv. 1, Tis the swaggering coach- 
horse Anaides, that draws with him. 

2, JVaut. (Seequot.), 

1S67 Smyth SailoPs Worddht CoacMiorses, the crew of 
the state barge usually fifteen selected men. 
Coa*cli-liorser. One who ‘horses', 

or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

183^? Dickens pickvo., xhli, The .eiubaiTassed coach-horser 
was ordered to be discharged forthwith. 

OoacllilLg vbl. sb. [f. Coach v. + 

-ingL] The action of the verb Coach. 

1. Travelling by coach; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly 

186a Smiles Engineers III. 172 Several coaching com- 
panies w^. .got up by innkeepers at Darlington. 1884 J. 
Hatton in Harped s Mag. Feb. 346/2 The . . inn of the old 
coaching days. 1885 Manch. Exam, 15 May 5/7 Coaching 
now thrives, .on some favourite routes in and out of London. 

2. Unimrsity colloq., etc. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see Coach sb. 3 , v. 3 ) ; special instruction. 

1849 Th.ackeray Pendennis (1871) 29 Such a flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. ^ 18^ Mrs. Gaskell North ^ 
S. xlvi, The very man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in. 1889 Daily News 29 Jan. 3/6 {Boat 
Race} The President superintended the coaching from 
horseback. 

3. Coinmercial slang, (See quot.) 

1866^ Travers' Circular 10 Feb. X07/2 Coaching . . is the 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended auction 
goods for which the owner hopes to realize fancy prices by 
the employment of fictitious bidders. 

Coa*cllless,tr- rare. Without coaches. Hence 

Coachlessness. 

1879 Daily Nexvs 16 Apr, 2/2 Favourite routes which are 
at present coachless. x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxii. 
lD.>, The Dolphin's Head which every where expressed past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. 

Coachlet. nmce-wd. [f. Coach sb. 4 - -let, dim. 
suffix.] A small coach- 

1837 Carlyle Er. Mm. (1S72) III, i. viii. 53 In my light 
little coachlet. 

Coaclimaxi (kdatjm^n)’. [f. Coach sb. + Man.] 
1. The man who drives a coach. 

IS79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 Caligula, .loued Prasi- 
nus the Cochmau: 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiL 
(Arb.) 266 Camming to salute the Queene , . he said to her 
Cochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy cart, that I 
may speake to the Queene. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Skiamctchia'^lcs, 197 A, coach-man, of .a lord of parliament. 
1711 Swift 1x767) HI. 161 The dea,n.. , sent me. his 
chariot, which has cost me two shillings to the coachman. 


1828 Southey Ep. Allan Cunningham, With coachmen^s 
quarrels, and with footmen’s shouts. 1878 Seeley Stein 
III. 49S Galling him ‘ a good horse, but a bad coachman 
f h. A charioteer. Oh. 

1583 Stanvhurst Mneis ir. (Arb.) 59 Coachmen of old of 
Achilles. c 1611 Chapman Iliad xiii. 866 His coachman led 
them to his lord. 

e, techn. The driver of a fire-engine. 

1883 Pall Malt G. 23 Oct. 4/2 In securing a quick start a 
great responsibility rests upon the ‘coachman’. 

2, Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1839 in Hofland Anglers Manual. 2832 "Rlmne Encycl, 
Mural Sports 1162 A mothlike artificial representation, 
known in [Herefordshire] as Harding’s or the coachman's 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fisher. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 243 The 
Coachman, .is one of the best evening and night flies. 
Hence Goa-ckmasilike a., €oa:climatt2iood. ■ 
1826 Miss Mitford Ser, ir. (1863) 320 A most 

magnificent eoachmanlike wig. 1839 Sala 7 m round Clock 
(iS6i) 206 The mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood. 

CoackmansMp (kd'wtjm^njip). [f. Coach- 
man - 1 - -SHii^.] The performance of a coachman ; 
skill in driving a coach. 

1778 G. CoLMAN Prose mi Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 224 Their 
. .skill in Coachmanship to show. 1783 Cowper Tiroc. 326 
His .skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. 1843 Mrs. 
Romer Rhone, Darro^ ^ G. 1 . 243 To think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship. 

Coadl-wkeel* 1* The wheel of a coach. 

1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 63 Prometheus, .stealing fire 
from the suns coach-wheeles. 1833 J. PIolland Mamtf. 
Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) IL 61 The former revolves on its axle, 
in the usual manner of a coach- wheel. 

2. slang. A large coin, as a crown, half-crown, 
or dollar ; -Cart-wheel 2 . 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Coach-wheel, Fare, Plalf a 
Crown ; Hind, A Crown, iSia J. H. VauX Flash Diet., 
Coach-wheel, a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 H* Ainsworth 
Mookwood III. xiii, One quid, two coach-wheels, half a bull. 

3, 7'd turn coach-ivheJs ; see Cart-wheel 3 . 

1^3 Kingsley Water Bab. i. 33 He could , . turn coach- 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times following, 

Coack-wkeeTer. [f. prec. + -er.] A maker 
of coach-wheels, 

tEB6 Lond. Gaz. 2152/4 Robert Cooper.. Coach-wheeler, 

Coa'ck-wkip. 

1 . A whip used in driving a coach, 

. *833 J. Rennie A iph. A filing 65 The best lines . . run taper 
like the lash of a coach-whip. 

2. ^g. A long thin strip ; //. shreds, tatters. 

1781 Archer in Naval Chnm. XI, 288 The Sails began to 

fly , . into coach whips. 

3. Naut. ‘The pendant' (Adra, Smyth). 

4. aitrib,^ as CGa'ck-whip brrd, snake (seequots.)* 

1736 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 256 The Coach- 

whip Snake; so called from its being very long and slender 
like a Coach- whip. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. L 219 The 
Coach whip snake, .is 6 or 7 feet long, and very slender and 
active. 1^ Cassell's Fam. Mag. Apr. 271/2 The ‘ coach- 
whip’ bird . . has a loud, full note, ending sharply like the 
crack of a whip. 

CoackT (k^“-tji), a. colloq. [f. Coach sb. + -t,] 

I. Of a horse i Resembling a coach -horse. 

1870 Bailg News jg July 6 Colonel Wilson ..with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifterent mover and too lumpy to 
please. xSSy Sat. Rev. 5 Nov. 634 He [a horse] looks just 
a trifle * coachy’ about the shoulders. 

% Having to do with a coach, coach -driving. 
i88a Jessopp A ready (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphus, con- 
demnea to everlasting alternations of being dropped and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot, 

Coachy, .f A ; see Coachee 1. 
i* Coact, ppL m. Obs. [ad. L. coackus^ pa. pple. 
of coagere, eager e\ see next.] 

Compelled, constrained, forced, a. of persons. 
c 143a Lydg. Bochas iii. viL (1554) 79 a, They were coacte 
after peace to seke. 1487 Nezvminsier Cartul. (Surtees) 
263 Not coact nor constrayned. 

b. of things : Done under compulsion, forced. 
1610 Bp. Carleton ^urtsd. no The society ought not to 
be coact but voluntarie./ tfi^^rhOxrt Ckristianogr. i. ii. 
(1636) 83 For the conversion of these, .seemeth to be coact. 
Hence f Coactly adv. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor, 166 b, Mans will .. 
worketh voluntaryly,' not coactly. 

Coact (k£)|oe-kt\ V. [f. L. coacD ppl. stem of co- 
agere, coghe to drive together, collect, contract, 
compel ; or, in pa. pple., f. prec, + -ed.] 

I I. trans. To compel, constrain, force, coerce. 
Oh. exc. as in b. 

Orig, used only in pa. pple. =Coact ppl. a. x. 
c 1400 Test. Love iii. (1560) 295 '1 Neyther is coacted ne 
constrayned. 1494 Fabyan v. cxL 124 They lost the field, 
and werer coactyd to flee. 1370 Diurn. Occur. (1833) 189 
Vncompellit or coactit be ony maner of persone, 1631 
Raleigh's Ghost 242 Vertue coacted and forced, is not vertue. 

b. To exercise conbol upon. 

, 1833 Ess. Intuitive Morals 95 As this supei-sensible world 
is the background and substans of the phenomenal world, 
whose laws, .it coacts. 

t2. To restrain, confine. Ohs. rare, 
exsza State Lett, in Burnet Hist. M^. II. oo Not 
limited and coacted within any such bounds. 1529 Lynde- 
SAY Compt. Lyndesay 163 5 © sail to no man be coactit. 

t 3. To draw together, contract j to collect, con- 
centrate. Oh. rare. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man iv. 34 [The muscles] coact, and 
make straite the brest strongly. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 44 The virtue of the earth coacted into one plant. 


II.' [f. Co- + Act 21 .] 

* 1 * 4. To enact together with others. Oh. rare. 

1588 Allen Admon. 4 She enforced vniust lawes, partly 
made by her supposed father., and partely coacted by herself 
and her complices. 

5. intr.. To .act together, rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <§• Cr. v. ii. ixS If I tell how these two 
did coact. 

t Coa-ctedj, ppl- a. Obs. [f. COACT Zf. + -ED 1.] 
Compelled, enforced, compulsory. 

1563-^7 Foxe.^ 4 . 4 ’-^- (X596) 26/1 Both men and women they 
keep thorough coacted vowes from marrying. is8a-8 I/isti 
yames VI (1804) 27 ] 3 e[= by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings v, 72 He 
professed his obedience, and that not . . a coacted one. 1635 
Fuller Ck. Hist. v. (1656) 242 Thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of coaeted marriage. 

Coa’Cting* [see the vb.] fa. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. ). b. Co-operating. 

a 1641 JBp. Mountagu A. M. (1642) 411 Fatall coacting 
Necessity sway eth all, 1843 tr. Custme’s Empire 0/ Czar 
HI. S3 The co-acting patience and address of man and beast. 

Coaotion (k< 7 |Se‘kj 3 n). Also 4-6 coaecion. [a. 
F eoactim ( 14 th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coactimt- 
em n. of action, f. aaagire, cogere \ see Coact.] 

I, 1. Compulsion, constraint, coercion. (^Very 
frequent in 16 - 1 7 th c. ; now rare.) 

c 1400 Test. Love 111. (1560) 295/1 Coaccion, that is to 
sayne, constrainyng. 1328 Tindale Parable wicked Mam- 
mon Wks. 1 . 55 Of his own nature, without coaction or 
compulsion of the law. 1677 Half. Man, 

IV. viii. 367 The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power 
to determm it self, and is free from all force and coaction. 
a 171X Ken Sion Foot. Wks. 1721 I'V, 360 To sin and err 
were I not free, All Duty would Co-action be, 1734 
Edwards Freed. Willi. §5 Constraint ..otherwise called 
Force, Compulsion and Coaction ; which is a Person’s 
being necesjvitated to do a thin^ contrary to his 'Will. 185a 
Bp. Forbes Nicene Creed si - The power of choice ismd .» 
absence of any extrin.sic or intrinsic necessity or coaction. 

b. Control ill the way of constraining. 

1835 Ess. Intuitive Morals 95 The Strength of the true 
self IS acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. 

f C. Application, of physical force. Obs. rare. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 

f 2. Contraction, condensation, Obs. rare. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. ax The thickning. .of 
any body is made by addition and coaction of more parts 
into the same space. 

1 3. [tr. L. €oactiol\ Some disease of animals. 

1748 tr. Vegetim Disiem^rs Horses 69 Coaction _(or 
Constraint) is the Name of a Passion in Animals from which 
divers kinds of Sicknesses ari.se.. 

II, [f. Co- + Action] (with hyphen), 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

16*3 Sir j. Stradling Div. Poems 57 'When Beares and 
Woolues , . Assault your fouldes, By their vniust coaction. 
1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 111 The Co-action of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 209 
Which inflames his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. 1823 J. Badcock Do>m:. 
Amusem. 33 The simultaneous co-action of different bodies 
of soldiery. 

Coactive (ki^ise'ktiv), a, [£ L. type *a?a€tw-us, 
f. coact- + -IVB. F. has coacHf^ -we, in I 4 tli c.] 

1, Of the nature of force or compulsion; co- 
ercive, compulsory. (Qualifying power or tlie like ; 
never persons. Frequent in 1 7 tli c. ; now rare) 

1603 T. Bell Motives cone. Romish Faith 2 The Pope 
hath no power coactiue oner any King. 16^2 Jer. Taylor 
Epzsc. (1647) 91 A coactive, or coercitive junsdiction, 173d 
Johnson Rambler No. 57 F 7, I do not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the conveniences of 
life 1863 PusEY Miren, 78 The coactive and usurped 
po wer of the Pope. 

•tb. In passive sense: Of an enforced kind, 
compulsory. Oh. 

1396 Bell Sury. Popery 1. 1- xvi. 64 Coactive fasting is, , 
by reason of famine, etc. 1636 Prynne Unbisk. Tz7n. \i66x) 
35 His residence there was . . at his own plea.sure, not co- 
active. i66x UssHER Penver Princes r. (1683) 68 They are 
free from all coactive obedience to them. 

2. [f. Co- + Active,] Acting in concert ; acting 
or taking place together, rare. 

1611 Shaks. Wznt. T. i, ii. 141 With what’s vnreall thou 
coactiue art, and follow’st nothing. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. 
Sep II. ii. (1878) 62 The evolution was not from one central 
point, hut coactive from three or more points. 

Hence Coactively byway of compuMon. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu A. AI. 410 Inforcing coactively, 
impelling violently all^ men. 1658 Bramhall Schisms 
Carded 177 (L.) All legislative, judiciary, and dlspensative 
power, coactively, in the exteriour court of the church, over 
English subjects. 

t Coactivity. Oh. rare. [f. Co- -f Activity.] 

1. Action or activity in concert. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 203 This Sympathy 
and Coactivity. i66z — Philos. W-ritings {xjxcCiFxUi. Ceax. 
14 Matter is. .destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity, 

2. Coactive quality ; compulsory character. 

1738 Warburton Legat. I. 243 The coactivity of 
Civil Laws and Religion. 

Co-actor : see Co-. 

Goad, obs. f. Cod sb .'^ ; pa. i^ple. of Coe. 
Co-a*dainite, a. [see Co- 2 .] Contemporary 
with or besides Adam. 

1877 Shields Final Philos. 68 A theory of co-adamite 
races. 1882 Etzcy el. R el. K. II. 1394 Some holding 

to a co-Adamite theory . . and others to the pre-Adamite. 


OO-JlDAPTATIOH. 


Co-adaptation (ki^i^d^pti^-Jan). [f. Co- + 
Adaptation,] Adaptation of two or more things 
to each other, mutual adaptation, 

1803 Month. Mag. J&NX. 12 We readily perceive their 
admirable co-adaptation, 1878 Darwin Orig. Spec.., Hist, 
Sk. Introd. 17 Numerous and beautiful co-adaptadons which 
we see throughout nature. 

Co-adapted (,k< 7 Uiad£e*pted),_^tz.///(i?. and pplM. 
Adapted to each other, mutually adapted. 

1836 Todd CycL Anat. 1. 556/1 Their cephalic arms being 
so co-adapted as to adhere by the mutual apposition of the 
suckers. 1885 Homikt. Rw. Aug. 106 Each massive wall, 
each bonded stone, each co-adapted part. 

Co-adjacence, -ency (k^aiadg^-s&s, -si), 
[f. Co- + ADJACJBNCis, -OY.J The quality or state 
of being coadjacent, contiguity ; spec, in Philos, a 
term for one of the Aristotelian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 

sS^a Sm W. Hamilton in ReMs Whs. 900/1 The laws of 
Similarity and Contrast and the law of Coadjacency. 1830 
Pop. EncycL (0.5, There are four modes of association, 
namely, by proximity in time, by similarityj by contrast, by 
coadjacence in space ; or three, if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in space be taken under one head. 

Coadjacent (kd'iiadg^-sent), a. and sh. [f. Co- 
+ Adjacent.] Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; spec, in Philos., contiguous in thought : 
see prec. Also jA, Any object or idea so related 
to another. 

184a Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Whs. 899/1 Such parts 
may be either coadjacent in space or coadjacent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive) in time. IlM. 897/1 These 
three laws .. are the law of Similars, the law of Contraries, 
and the law of Co-adjacents. /hid. 899/2 Dog may suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

tCo-a*dJomt. Oh, [f. Co- + Adjoint.] 
One conjoined with others in any business ; a col- 
league. 

1689 JJeP. Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 The faults of the 
principal Tutor who manages the Affairs are justly im- 
puted to the Co-adjoynts in the Tutorsliip. 

t Coa’^ument. Obs. [f. Co- + Adjument ; 
on type of L. *coadjumenium : see note to Coad- 
JUTOE.] Mutual assistance. 

1730 in Bailey ifol.\ ; whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Co-adjust (k^«iiad3z?*st), v. [f. Co- + Adjust.] 
tram. To adjust mutually, fit to each other. 

a 1864 Webster cites Owen. 1876 Mivart Lessons Nat. 
31 If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusted as to 
result in order and harmony. 

Hence Coadjusted ///. a., Coadjustment. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ni. 125 The lines of frac- 
ture which remain between the coadjusted pieces of the 
skull. 1876 Mivart Lessons Nat. 31 Every attempt at 
»w:h coadjustment. 

Coadjutaut (k<7u,adsiw*tant, ki7|0e‘d3*«tant), a. 
and sb. [f. Co- -b Adjutant ; on the type of an 
assumed L. ^coadjutant-em, pr, pple, of *coadju- 
tare : see note to Coadjdtob.] 

A. atP, Helping another or others, co-operating. 
^ a 1708 J. Philips Cerealia (R.), Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Euroclydon's tumultuous gusts. 
1830 W. Philups Mt. Sinai iii. 491 A thousand hands were 
coadjutant. 

B. sb. One who helps another, one of several 
mutual helpers. 

1728 Pope Lett, in Swlffs Whs, (1761) VIII. 260 The 
Dean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. 
a 1734 North Exam. (1740J 198 Oates or some of his coad- 
jutants. ' ■ 

Coa*djutat 037 . rare. [cf. Adjutatoe.] b=Co- 
adjutok. 

17&8 Smollett Z. Greaves ii. (D.), I do purpose . . to act 
as a coadjutator to the law. i88x Chr. World 446 a, A 
staff of unpaid co-ad jutators. 

tCoa^jttte zi. Obs. [f. Co--b 

Adjote V. ; on the type of an assumed L. *cocdju- 
tare : see note to Coadjutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully, tram, and iwlr. Hence 
CoadJntijag ppl. a. 

x6x2 Drayton Poly-olh. iii. 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand, Her coadjuting springs much 
more content behold. 16x8 T. Gainsford Perkin Warbeck 
in Select. Harl. Misc, (1793) 74 For . . not coadjuting your 
Icing in his petty revenges upon France.^ 1624 Hkywood 
Gnnaik. 1. 46 Coadjuting with the Serainarie and vitaU 
powers of the sunne. 

So f CoadjTftement, f Coadju tive a. 

i6x8 T. Gainsford ZW'/fczVf Warbeckxvi. Select. Harl. Mzsc. 
(1793) 58 By the . .coadjutement of this duchess of Burgundy. 
*627-77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixvi loi A coadjutive cause. 
*660 Chas, I/'s Escape in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 383 
Where human coadjutement . . hath been instrumental. 

Coadjutor (ktyiad^i^-mx). Also 5 coadin- 
tpwre, 6-7 coadiutoTir, -or, coadjutour, 7 co- 
aintor, coajutor. [a. OF. coadjuteur (in Anglo- 
Fr. ^our), ad. L. coadjutor, '•drem, f. Co- + adjutor 
helper, agent-sb. f, adjuvars to help. The French 
derivation gave the accentuation coadjutor, which 
is used by Coleridge; but the poets generally, 
since 1600, appear to have coadju'tor, after 
tatin. ■ , 

No L. '’’coadftm&re, or *coadjuiare is recotded, but in the 
mod. langs, words have been formed on these types, Bug’ 
gcstQdhy coadjutor,] 


M7 

1 . One who works with and helps another ; a 
helper, assistant, fellow-helper. 

c x^^Pil^r. Lyf Manhode J. xxi. (1869) 15 Ministres and 
serueres to him. .and coadiutowres. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 19 The coadiutours and helpers of gpd. a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. (1622) Pref,. 5 Euery one a coadiutor to 
the worke of all the other. 163s Quarles Embl., Hieroglyph 
iv. (1718) 329 Nature knows her own perfection . . And she 
scorns a co-adjutor. 1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 33 
His Coadjutors, Counsellors and Instructors. ' 1836 Frodde 
Hist. Eng. I. 299 In this undertaking she was speedily 
provided with an efficient coadjutor. 

2 , spec. Reel. One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other ecclesiastic. 

A coadjutor is appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bishop ; and is thus distinct from u supragan, 
who has charge of a defini te portion of a large diocese, 

X549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI, v. (Arb.) 135 Samuell 
. . sette hys twoo sonnes in offyee wyth hym, as hys suffra- 
g;anes, and as hys Coadiutoures. Here I myght lake occa- 
sion to treate what olde and impotente Byshoppes should 
do. a 169X T. Barlow Rem. U693) 161 For a Bishop to 
have a Co-adjutor, or las the Statute calls him) a Suffragan 
to assist him. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 10 p 9 The Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these last 
Three Years Coadjutor to the said Archbishop. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 161 If a Minister - . becomes^ Dumb or Blind after 
Induction . . the Bishop . , shall allow him a Co-adjutor, 1843 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 669. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 

(x868) HI. IV. X. 264 Coadjutor of the diocese of Grenoble. 

Coadju*torsMp. [f. prec. + -ship.] The office 
of a coadjutor ; helping co-operation. 

x668 Lond. Gaz. No. 243^^ The (ioadjutorsbip of Munster 
. .confirmed to Monsegnior Furstemberg, Prince and Bishop 
of Paterburne ; who is likewise to succeed in the Bishoprick 
of Munster. X864 L. N. Comyn Aihersione Priory I. 10 
His coadjutorship was sought for and given, on all sorts of 
occasions. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 369 When Dalberg w^ 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-adjutorship. 
t Coaajll*tory. rare. [ad. med.L. coadj%doria 
(Du Cange), f. coadjutor : see -Y. Cf. F. coadjutor, 
-erie in same sense.] Reel, The office of a coad- 
jutor ; coadjutorship. 

1616 Brent tx.Sarpi's Council Trent (1676) 2x Regresses, 
Accesse.s, and Coadjutories, and other devices used in the 
collation of Benefices. 1723 tr. Dupin’ s EccL Hist. I. v. 1 12 
Of Cessions, Translations, and Coadjutories of Bishopricks. 
Ooadjutress (k^iad^iif'tres). £fi CoADJUTOE 
-b -ESS : cf. next.] = Coadjuteix. 
x6<g Holland Plutarch/ s Mor. 1307 The furies, .that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of justice. 1646 Earl 
Monmouth tr. Biondi’s Civ. Warres Eng. vi.-ix. 97 Her 
counsellour, and coadjutresse in that wickednesse. x86o 
Freer Hist. Hen. IV, 1. i. ii. 79 The young abbess elect, 
or coadjutress, of this convent, 
t Coa'djutldce. Obs, [a. F. coadjutrice coad- 
jutrix (of a convent) ; ad. (med.)L, coadjutrje-em : 
see next.] =next. 

XS48 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Pref. 15 b, A feithfull and con- 
tinuall coadjutrice N. T. (Rhem.) John xix. 34 note. 
The Church who is Christs spouse and coadiutrice X7S6~7 
tr. Keysler’s Zr-aw. (1760) IV. 471 Her eldest daughter is 
coadjutrice at Remirenaont. 

Coadjiitrix (ki7|ad5i«*triks). [Latin fem. of 
coadjutor, used in med. or mod.L. ; see -teix.] A 
female coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Earl Monmouth tr. BiondPs Civ. Warres Eng. 
vi.~ix. IIS Elizabeth the chiefe agent, and her mother, .her 
co-adjutrix. 1670 Cotton Es/emon n. vi. 260 Her, who . . 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix in mising it [the 
kingdom] to that d^pree of height and reputation, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. // (1847) I. xi. 335 The coadjutrix 
soon replaced her instrudtress. 1833 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. 115 The novels of Swift’s coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley. 

b. Reel. A woman appointed as assistant and 
successor to an abbess. 

1725 tr. Dupids Eccl. Hist. I. m. x. 153 [The Abbess’s] 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutrix to her. 1813 Mary A Schimmelpenninck tr. 
Lancelots Tour Alet 195 This lady took ho* as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

Hence CoadjutrixsMp. 

1837 Foreign Q, Rfv. XIX. 103 Aurora of Kbuigsmark 
jtailed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succession. 

OoadjUTancy (ki^jse'dgiwvansi), rare. [f. as 
next. : see -ancy. j Coadjuvant quality or action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. L 54 Some concur- 
rence or coadjuvani^. 18^ Lingham Science Taste Con- 
clus. 250 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 
Coadjuiraut (ki?|0e’d5%vant), a. and sb. [After 
F. coadjuvani (and prob. med,L. coadjuvaid-em), 
f. assumed L. *coetdjuvdre : see Coadjutoe.] 

A. adj. Assisting, helpful. ? Obs. 

42x625 Boys <1629) 223 Coadjuuant one to another. 

B. sb. Med. An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main medicinal agent. 

1864 in Webster. 

So Coadjuvate «Coadjutb ; CoadjuvatioiL. 
160X Bp. W. Barlow De/ence 217 That faith onely iusti- 
fieth, no workes coadiuuating. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., 
Coadiuvate, to help or assist together. 1875 H. J, Cole- 
ridge Preaching 0/ Beatitudes 254 These fiuits he [Sir 
Bemadine] calls . . * coadjuvation ’ or active assistance. 

Co-administer, eo-admit: see Co-. 
Coaduate (k£i,ge*dn^t), a, Bot. [f. Co- + Ad- 
NATE.] = Connate. 

x866 Treas. Sot,, Cvadnate, the same as Connate. x88a 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Coadnate, the same as Adnate. Coadnate 
Leaves, leaves consisting of leaflets united at the base. 


. CO-AG-ESTT. ' 

; Coadore [ad. late L. coadbrara, 

f. CO + add?dre to adore.] To adore conjointly 
(with). 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. h i 48 Tbe more vn- 
capable a thing is of worship in it selfe . ,. the more fit to be 
coadored with Christ. 1630 Prynne Lame Giles Those 
. . which did coadore the humanity of our Saviour vdth his 
Deity. <xi7ix Ken ChrisiopkUl/o^t.Wks. 1721 1. 483 Thy 
Loves, Great Trine, J co-adore. 

Hence -t Coafdora'tion, ■ 

1637 Gillespie. Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. iv. 56 Kneeling in 
the act of receiving the Sacrament . . wanteth nothing to 
make up Idolatrous coadoration or relative worship. 

t Coads, Obs. Also codes, [app. an altered 
or ^ minced’ adjuration : cf. ecod I gads ! odst etc.] 
An obsolete ejaculation of surprise. Also f Ooads- 
nigs. , , . , 

1590 Three Lords ^ Ladies Land, in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 
399 Coads, gaffer 1 were you not a mealman once? *^>8 
Middleton Trick to Catch ii. i, Coads-nigs; I was never 
so disgraced since the hour my mother whipt me. « x6ix 
Beaum. & Fl. Mai(Ps Trag. i. ii, Hark, hark 1 there, thrare I 
so, so 1 Codes, codes 1 

Coadunate (ki?im'di2^ne%), Phys. and Bot. 
[ad. L. coadzmdt-us pa. pple. oi caadmmre i see 
next.] Joined together ; congenitally united. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 329/2 The . . coadunate 
condition of the second and third digits. x866 Treas. 
Bot., Coadunate, the same as Connate. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Coadunate, clustered ; joined together. 

Coadunate (k<?j3e*di2m^tt), v. [f. L. coadunat-, 
ppl. stem of coadmiare, f. co- -f adundre : see Co- 
and Adunate.] tram. To join together into one, 
to unite, combine. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 81 Wherein were admirably 
coadunated the nine Helliconian Ladie.s. 1657 I omlinson 
Renou's Disp. 694 Lithargie.. thus coadunated is more 
Desiccative. 1845 De Quincey Temperance Movem. Wks. 
XII. 168 The two states are coadunated. 

CoadunatioB (k^ijediz/n^Jan), [ad. L. coadu- 
ndtion-em, f. coadiinm’e : see prec.] The action of 
joining or state of being joined together into one. 

xss8 Forrest Grysilde Sec. (1875) 100 Oure heauynlye 
coadunation. x6i2 Woodall W ks. (1653)2:69 
Coadunation (sometimes termed by tbe name of a more 
pcellent .species. Coagulation) is a perfect and skilful work- 
ing, whereby disagreeing things are united, 1642 Jer. 
Taylor (1647) 126 Those relations of mutuall depend- 

ance which Christ hath made for the coadunation {some edd. 
coadunition] of all the parts of it. 184a Cdl. Manning 
Unity 0/ Ch. 306 An inco^ration and co-adunation of 
body, soul, and spirit, which transcends the semse and 
understanding. , 

Coa*duiiative, a. [f. L. caadnndt- (see 
above) -b -IVE.] Having the attribute of com- 
bining in one. Hence Coa-duiratively adv,, by 
way of coadunation. 

18. . Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 197 Interpenetradvely, as 
two globules of quicksilver, and co-adunatively. 

t Ooadimite, v. Obs. rare^K [cf. Adunite.] 
trans. To unite together; = Coadunate. 

So Coadunition. 

1642 [see Coadunation], 1649 Bulwer Paikomyot n, li, 
105 Contracted and coadunited. 1677 Hale Prim.. Orig. 
Man. I. iii. 84 The coadnniition of several particles endued 
with contrary, .qualities. 

Go-^dve'uturey [Co- I.] To venture 
together (with) ; to share in a ventuie. So Coad* 
Tre’ntiire sb., a joint adventure ; Co-adve*ntTireir. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. vii. (Arb.) 40 To oo-adventure 
and put in his Stake with the . MarqhanL c 1645 Lett. 
<1650) I. 395 A worthy Captain . . who was a co-adventuiw 
in that expedition. 1^7 C. G. Addison Contracts i. i- 
(1883) 103 Shareholders in mining companies carried on on the 
cost-book principle are co-adventurers togetlmr. Ibid, il vi. 
(1883) 830 The number of subscribers, or co-adjutors, or 
co-adventurers in the project. 1864 Webster, Coadvmture, 
an adventure in which twomr more are sharers. 

Co-advioe ; see Co- 3 a. 

Goas- : see Coe-. 

Goafer, obs. form of Coffer. 

n/ trii nyi , [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint affirma- 
tion of two or more, 

1863 Grote Plato I. i. 32 The coincidence or co-affirmation 
©f contraries. 

+Co-afforest, 57. Obs. [Co- i.] trems. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 453 Henry [the Second] 
did co-afforest much Land. 

Goafoay : see Coffoy. 

i* Go-a'gfedy a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 2 + Aged,] Of 
the same age, coeval, 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 234 Together with 
his co-aged companions. 

Go-agpeixcy (ki^i^dgensi). [Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or combined agency. 

i6xx W. Sclater Key{xb2d) 335 My coagencie and assent 
X710 W. Hume Saerdi Succession 251 In which coagencies 
. . if any one of the ordaining bishops act with competent 
authority, the ordination is good. 1801 Fuseli Lect, on 
Art iii. (184S) 409 An effect derived from a cause . . whose 
lunicm or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity, iJfeS 
De Quincey Auiobiog. Sh. Wks. 1862 XIV. 21 Solitude., 
acting as a co-agency with unresisted grief. 

Go-agent (ki?i^*d3&t),, sb, and a. [Co- 3 b.] 
sb. Joint agent. 

421600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vt. vi. § 11 God the giver of 
grace., which he alone worketh], without either instrument; 


COAaiTATE, 


COAGtrLITM. 


®r co-agent, 1603 Drayton Betr. Wars v. xxxi, The crew 
of ribalds. , With their coagents, 1768-74 Tucker Li, Mat, 
(1852) IL 193 In, the character of a co-agent or partner. 
58^ J. Martineau Stzidies Christianity 152 [Jesus] . , the 
spontaneous co-agent of a Divine intent. 
adj. Acting together with, 
riSgo De Quincey, Coagent with. (F. Hall.) 
t Coagitates Ohs. [ad. late L. 

ppL stem of coagitdre to shake together.] To shake 
or mix together, Hence f Ooagita’tion. Ohs, 

XS4S Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 20 By dayly & longe 
coagitation. 1656 Blount Ghssogr,^ Coa^itaie, to move 
or stir together. Hence in Bailey, etc. 1741 T. Franckum 
Cicerds Nat, Gods ii. 173 The Air . . drawn into the Lungs, 
receives Heat . . by the Coagitation of the Lungs. 
€o-a*gitator, [Co- 3 b.] Fellow-agitator; 
f fellow-agent (see Agitator i). 

1683 E. Hooker Pordagis Mystic Div. 63 To mingl 
with them and becora their Coadjutors and Coagitators. 

CoagSMLeil.t (ktijsegme'nt), v. ? Ohs, [ad. L. co- 
agmeni-dre to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagment-ttm a joining, f. co-ag^e, cdgerei see 
-MBNT. * Only the participle found in nse* (J.).] 
irans. To cement or join together, to stick together. 

1603 'E.oixmu Plutarch's Mor. 1359 The sameseemeth 
to be composed and coagmented . . of five other worlds. 
1637 Tomlinson Rencu's I>isp. 593 Cathartical JPowders . . 
are usually coagmented into -.Electuaries. 1663 Glanvil 
Seeps. Set. XX. 128 Had the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1728 Earbery tr. Bur^ 
net s St. Dead 1 . 193 Articulately jointed, and coagmented 
together. 1862 Wiseman in Sat. Rev. 273 The Church., 
coagmented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

t Coa'gmentate, v, [f. as prec. + -ate s.] 

1. trans. = Coagment. (Found only in pa.ppU, 
Ooagmentated.) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 4otg This frame thus coag- 
tnentated and distinguished for the seruice of the soule. 
1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 458 Coagmentated sand. 
x6^ W. Burton I tin. Anton. 193 The cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 1664 
H. More Mysi. Iniq. 218. 

2. intr. To stick together like cemented parts. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 9 The same Sutura Sagittalis, 

where they mutually coagmentate. 

+ Coagmeuta'tion. Ohs. [z.d.'L. coagmentd^ 
Hon-em, f. coagmentdrex see Coagment.] 

1. The action of cementing or joining together, 
or state of being cemented or joined together ; 
junction, concretion, lit. and fig. 

1378 Banister Hist, Man i. 7 The brayne is more safe, 
by the inseparable coagmentation of the Bones. 1636 B. 
Jo^sovt Discov. (i64i> 121 The well-joyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of M'ords. 1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt.^ig Nor 
are we made one Individual with Chris^ nor conjoyned by 
any Physical co - agmentation. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 236 Their Coagmentation, joynting or compacting 
into Order. 

2. A mass formed by this action. 

1678 CUPWORTH Intell. Sysi, 75 All Concretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter. 1684 tr. Banet’s Merc. Compit, 
in. 56 Gravelly coagmentations and not flinty. 

t Coaigme'ntative, a. Ohs. [f. L. coagmentdt- 
(see above) -h -im] That has the property of 
coagmenting. 

at 1641 Bp. MouNTAGU A,^ M. 411 Coeciuall mth God . . 
as a part coai^mentative of the whole entire Universe. 

Co-agonize, eo-agrieulturist, etc. : see Co-. 
Coagulability (kt?i 3 e:gi«^labi-liti). [f. next; 
see -ITY.] Quality of being coagulable ; capacity 
of coagulating. 

1703 T. Beddoes Calculus^ ^c, 218 The coagulability of 
1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 132 When turpentine 
is ifi'^en in toxic doses to rabbits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood, 

Coagulable (ki7|0e-gi??Iab’l), a. [f. on L. type 
*codguldbilis, f. codguldrsx see -blb.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation, CoaguU 
able lymph ; the fibrin of the blood (MayneV 

16^ French Yorhsh, Sfa vi. 59 It contains a saline acid 
spint, which is the onely thing coagulable in it. 1699 
Sloane in Phil. Trans* XXI, 151 A limpid thick Serum, as 
whites ofEggs.-coagulableinto the like Substance by heat. 
1782 E. Gray in Med. Commun, I, 22 The blood . . had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forming what is called a bufiy 
surface. 1819 Children Chem, Anal 304 Albumen, .diluted 
with a large quantity of water, .ceases to be coagulable. 
Coagulant (kd?|Segi??lant). [ad. L. coagulant- 
em^ px. pple. of codguldro to Coagulate ; (or a. 

. coagulant) see -antI.] A coagulating agent, 
as rennet. 

1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans, LX. 379 The air is a strong 
coagulant of the blood. 1883 Gentl. Mag. July 100 Attempts 
to_ supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
mineral acids, alum, etc., have failed. 

Coagulate (ki^iae-gi^n^t),///. a. ’iOhs. [ad. L. 
codguldt-us, pa. pple. of codguldre : see next.] 

1. as adj. Coagulated, clotted ; congealed. 

Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prol. Sf T. 258 Combust 
matiers, and Coagulat. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. 
i. 294. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. n. ii, 484 O're-sized with coagu- 
late gore. ^ X697 Phil Trans. XIX. 372 Coagulate and 
dammy juices. 1843 J. H. Newman Ess. Miracles xgx 
Blood, which had become coagulate. 
t2. as///, a. a. Concreted, ^compact'; b. Joined 
together in a mass. Ohs, 

x6xo Healey St. Aug, Citie ofGodyiOi [Spirits] coagulate 
of the most subtile parts of ayre. Ibid, 417 The body 
consists of parts, .combined and coagulate in one. 
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Coagulate (ki>, 3 e*gi 2 ?kit'), v. [f. prec. ppl. a. 
or its Latin source : see -ate 3 5 . Fr. had coaguhr 
in 14 th c. (Littrd), whence earlier Eng. Co- 

AGULE.] 

1. trans. To convert (certain fluids, as blood, 
milk, albumen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposure to air, etc. ; to 
curdle, clot, congeal. 

x6ii CoTGR., Coaguler, to coagulate; curd, or congeale 
into a curd. 16x6 in Bullokar. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. X79S 
Home in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous humour. X83X R. Knox Cloquet s 
A nat, 2 Albumen . . is coagulated by heat, alcohol and the 
stronger acids. 1877 M. Foster Tea;t-Bk. Phys.i. I 18 
Serum deprived of its fibrinoplastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived of its fibrinogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. 

f b. To deposit in a solid form from solution ; 
to crystallize. Ohs. 

1603 Timme Quersit. i. v. 20 The niterus [salt] . , which is 
there coagulated or congealed. ^ j 

2. a. To form (anything plastic) into a soUdined 
cake or mass ; to form as a mass. lit. & Jig. ? Ohs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 This monster is not co- 
agulated all at once. 1641 Milton Ck. Discip. n, (1851' 42 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a certaine Fever they 
have. <?x643 Howell Lett, (1650) II. 40 Venus . . was got 
and coagulated of that foam. 169X Ray Creation n. (1704) 
360 There are who say that . . Fro^s that appear . . after a 
shower are . . coagulated of a certain kind of Dust commixt 
..with Rain-water. 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 373 Repentance, and Re- 
mission of sinnes. .are that Doctrine 'vliich coagulates and 
gathers the Church into a body, and makes it CathoUque. 
i 665 Phil. Trans. I. 29 By compounding and coagulating 
several Salts together.^ xdyx J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 46 
Coagulating (or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the small sandy particles together. 1843 Carlyle Past 
4- Pr. (1858) 193 Coagulated into a mere hoof. 

-3. intr. Of albuminous fluids : To become con- 
verted into a soft solid mass ; to curdle, clot, con- 
geal, * set 

1606 SuRFLET Country Farme 91 Such milke . . shall be 
put in vessels for to coagulate and turne to curds. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 450 The blood . . began to coagulate in 
the Vein. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 88/2 White of egg, 
when heated to about 150^ coagulates. 1848 Carpenter 
Anim. Phys. 26 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
. . by the action of acids, 
fb. To condense as vapour. Ohs. rare. 

*549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 58 Ane exalatione of humid 
vapours . . ascendis in the sycond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thik clud. 1656 J. Serjeant tr. 
T. White's Peripatei. Inst. 132 If they., are coagulated 
into bigger parts, they become Water. 

•t* c. To solidify by evaporation ; to crystallize. 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 
or of the solid matter deposited.) Ohs. 

1633 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. n. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt. x686 tr. Lemer^s Ckym. i. xvi. fed, 3) 364 If there 
should be too much [water] the salt would he weakned . . 
and not able to coagulate. X713 Derham Phys. Theol. 64 
foot-note^ The Water falling from the upper Parts of the 
Cave, .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones. 

4. To Stick or run together into lumps. 

X669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 315 If Ashes coagulate 
or grow in lumps. 

Hence Coagulating vhl, sh. and ppl. a. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 781 The Mulberry-leaf . . hath 
coagulating virtue, which in^issateth the Dew. X732 
Arbuthnot if 332 Caustic, astringent and co- 

agulating Particles. 187a Huxley Phys. iii. 68 If blood- 
plasma be prevented from coagulating by cold. 

Coagulated (kuiae’gia^l^ted), ppl. a. Curdled, 
conge^ed, clotted, etc, (See the verb.) 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 13 It was strange that 
the whole flesh should be one coagulated ulcer. 1636 H. 
More A ntid. A th. xii. (r 6621 125 That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coa]|ulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coa^lated Water, which is Snow or Ice. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. ^ Min. 64 It dissolveth coagnilated bloud in the 
lungs. 1764 Harmer Observ. x. iv. 155 Baskets of coa^- 
lated milk . . such sort of cheese is used in the East at this 
time. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 26 No trace of organ- 
ization can be detected in coagulated albumen. 

Coagulation (ki^isegi^^^-Jon). [a. F. coagula- 
tion ( 15 th c. in Littre) or its source L. codgula- 
tidn-em (Pliny), f. codgul&re to Coagulate.] 

1. The action or process of coagulating (as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, etc.); clotting, 
curdling, ^setting*. 

?i477 Norton Ord, Alch, in Ashm. v. (1652) 63 Coa^la- 
tion IS noe forme substantial!. But onlie passion of things 
materiall. 1646 Sir T, 3 Rowm Pseud. Ep. ii. iv, 82 There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites of egges. 1804 
Abernethy Surg. Ohs, 112 The closure of the artery above 
by the coagulation of the blood. x88a Syd.Soc. Lex., Coagu- 
latimy term applied to that setting, solidification, or con- 
version into a tremulous jelly-like substance, which occurs 
in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being 
shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature, 
b. Conor, A coagulated mass. 

1683 Robinson in Ray's Com {1848) 138 Volatile alkalies 
. .free the blood from coagulations. 1727 Bradley Fam, 
Did. S.V. Acidy If the Acid is weak, the Coagulation will 
only acquire a soft Consistence, as it happens in Milk 
curdled with the Rennet. 

2 , More generally, f a. Solidification by evapo« 


ration ; deposition of solid matter from solution, 
as in crystallization. Ohs. 

x6o5 Timme Quersit. n, i. 102 Admirable things, .are to be 
discerned .. in the preparation [of salt].. so great variety 
of colours, or the coagulations when the spirit returneth 
into the body. 1641 French Distill, i. {1651) o Coagula- 
tion^ is the reducing of any liquid thing to a thicker sub- 
stance by evaporating the humidity. 1666 Phil. Trans. 1 . 
29 Dissolutions and Coagulations of several Crystallizing 
Salts. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730; II. xiii. 

§ II A Precipitation or Coagulation. 

tb. Condensation (of vapour, etc.), Ohs. 
x66g Worlidge Syst. Agric. xiv. g i {1681) 292 The same 
density or coagulation of the Air represents the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon larger unto our sight than at othei 
times. 1794 G. Adams Hat. 4 Exf, Philos. IV. Hi. 452 So 
extraordinary a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clouds. 

4c. Coagulated or solidified State. Ohs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 298 The Water , . mingled 
it self, .with the superficies of the Terrestrial sediment, ..so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denser 
coagulation of the Earth. 

3. The act or process of forming or uniting into 
a mass ; concretion, cohesion. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xi. v. (1620) 391 Hee 
[Epicurus] makes all his worlds of the casuall coagulation 
of atomes. 1730 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stoftes 0.3 Inducing 
the form of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 

b. /^. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 28 Not that heereby I intend 
to disparage the Nobilitie . . but rather to preserve it intire 
from mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II, 
IV. ii. 250 Everywhere but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was. .locally confined. 

c. concr. A mass f ormed by concretion. 

1664 Evelyn Diary (1857) I. 402 It looked like a fungus. . 
yet was a concretion, or coagulation, of some other matter. 
fig. 1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. {1877) 218 A .. co- 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelings. 

Coagulative (ktiise-gi^/l^tiv), a. [f. L. co- 
agulat- ppl. stem of coaguldre (see prec.) -f -IVE.] 

1, Having the property of producing coagulation, 
1603 Timme QuerszC in. 152 These doe auaile . . to extin- 
guish feauers, .by their coagulatiue vertue. aiSgx Boyle 
Wks. I. 423 (R.) A salt .. which seemed to have in it a 
coagulative power, in reference to common water. 

2. Having the property of coagulating {intr.); 
inclined to coagulate or * set ^ 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 614 The fire . . from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 1684 
tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xvi. 547 The Glandulous humour 
..falls into a coagulative disposition with the Serum. 

Coagulator (ki^ise-gi^^k’toi). [Agent-sb. in 
Latin form, f. coaguldre x -OE.] That whicb 
coagulates. 

1603 Timm Quersit. iii. 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dissoluer. X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 265 
Coagulators of the Humours. 1872 Huxley Phys. iii. 69 
Globulin, added, .to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, givirig rise to the development of fibrin in it. 

Coa’gulatory, a. rare. [f. as prec. +*OBY.] 
— Coagulative i. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. V. 87 (R.) A specific medicine may . • 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

t Coa’gule, v. Ohs. [a. F. coagule-r, ad. L. co- 
dguld-rel] An earlier equivalent of Coagulate, 
intr. and trans. 

(rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 pe dew of heuen . . falle* 
on pe herbes, arid pare it coagules and waxes white. X490 
Caxton Eneydos xxii. 83 To sette to gyder and to coagule 
alle natures for generacyon. 1349 Compl. Scot, vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis the flux of the sparme. 

Coa^line (ki7,se-giwlin). Trade name of a 
kind of cement. 

1868 Morning Star 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cement. 

fig, 1883 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 640 The unity of the Liberal 
party had a little more coaguline applied to its rather 
numerous doubtful points. 

IlCoagulnm (kt^iae-gu^li^m). PI coagula* 
[L. codgulum means of coagulation, rennet, a sb. 
of dim. form; from co-agfre to cause to run to- 
gether, £ Co- + agdre to impel.] 
f 1. A substance that coagulates a liquid {esp, 
milk) ; rennet. Ohs, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Cyrus Wks. IL 533 The fourth 
[.stomach] the seat of the Coagulum or Runnet, 167a Phil. 
Trans, VI H. 4068 Niter is. .the natural coagulum of water. 
xjf^ Lond, ^ Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 282 They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede, .its due 
Circulation. 

2. A mass of coagulated matter, a clot of blood. 
x6s8 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 214 The formation 
of frost or any such like coagulum. 1671 Grew AnaU 
Plants 1. vii, § 16 Filled with a most transparent liquor 
. . I have observed it to turn, upon boyling, into a tender 
white Coagulum. X767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 177 
Coagula of blopd, formed several inches up the arteries, 
177X Watson in Phil, Trans. LXL 2x4 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts, .forming thick coagulums upon the least 
motion. X874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 16 One very 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
coagula at the orifice of wounded vessels. 

b. That part of the blood which coagulates; 
the clot. 

1800 tr. X.agrange's Chem, II, 369 If the coagulum of 
blood be brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab- 
sorbed. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Infiam. 216 Is the co- 
agulum ever absorbed while the serum remains unabsorbed ? 
x88s Landois & Stirling TexUBk. Physiol, I. 40. 
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COAIi. 


e, An agglutination. 

1845 Carlyle Cromweil (1871) IV. 260 Such a Coagulum 
cjf Jargon. 

Co-aid: see Co- 3 a, b. 

!l Coaita (k^-aita-). Also quata, [Tupi coaid, 
cuatd, ~ Red-faced Spider-monkey. The 

erroneous spelling coaiti has led to confusion with 
the coati, a very different animal.] 

The Red-faced Spider-monkey {Aides paniscu^ 
found in the woods of tropical South America, 
about 18 inches long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy blacL Also applied to other 
species ol Ateles, 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11. 370 The coaiti [ed. 186a coati] 
may be distinguished by having no thumb. 1796 Stedman 
Surinam li. xvi. 10 A large company of quatas. .one of the 
most remarkable species of monkies in the world. 1834 
Penny Cycl. II. 547/1 The Quata or as the French write it, 
coaita, 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xx. 271 The 
coaita. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. 266, 1 had not before 
met with the White- whiskered Coaita, or spider-monkey. 

Coaiti, erroneous form of Coati, and Coaita. 

Coaiutor, coajutor, obs. if. Coadjutor. 

Coalc (kJwk), sd. [Possibly represents ONF. 
^coijm =* Fr. cocke, It. cocca notch ; cf. Cock v., 
also Cauking, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.] 

1 . A tabular projection left on the face of a scarfed 
timber, to fit into a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used in 
the making of masts of several pieces. By the 
Thames shipbuilders called ‘ table the operation 
being ‘ tabling h ? Obs. 

1794 Rigging 4* Seamamhip I. 4 Coabs are oblong ridges 
left on the surface of different pieces of made-masts by 
cutting away the wood round them ; the intermediate part 
is called the plain. . . . Coak and plain is when a coak is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next. Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the middle . . Chain coaks are formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposite sides of the middle-line. *867 
Smyth SailoPs PFord-bh. s.v. Cooking, Coaks, or dowels, 
are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping- 

1 2 . A turned piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in i ; a 
dowel. Ohs. 

c 1838 A rchii. Soc. Did. C. 107 Coak, a terra applied to a 
wood pin. 1874 Knight Did. Medianics. 

3 . A small triangular or square piece of brass in- 
serted into the wooden sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular ‘ bush ’ used with a 
metal sheave- Also called cock : see Cook jAI 17 * 

1862 Totten cited by Web-ster {1864). 1889 F. Scrutton 
{in letter), * Coak* as the bush of the sheave of a block, is 
still a living word on the Thames; it is however old- 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘ bush \ 

Coak (k^vk), V. [cf. prec., and Cook v.J 

1 . trans. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rig^ng 4* Seamanship I. 4 Cooking is uniting two 
or more pieces together, in the middlcj by small tabular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one piece and sunk ex- 
actly the same in the other. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. 
xiv. 259 To make it [lower mast] up of several pieces which 
are Coaked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops, 
b. mir. for reji. 

»7S>4 Digging, etc- I. 5 The pieces coak or table together. 

Coak, obs. form of Coke. 

Coakel, variant of Cockle a stove. 

Coaks, var. of Cokes, Obs., a simpleton. 

Coal (k^“l), jA Forms: 1-5 col, 2-8 cole, 4 
kole, 4-6 coole, (5-6 Sc. coyU(e, eoil(l, colle), 
6-7 coale, 6- coal. [OE. col neut. corresp, to 
OHG. ckol n., cholo m. (MHG. kol m., n., kole m. 
sometimes fern., mod.Ger. kokle fern.), MDu. cole, 
(Du. koot) f., MLG. kole, kale f,, (LG. kale'), 
OFris. kole, coele, (WFris. koal, Satl. Mle, Wang, 
kulle, EFris. kole, kdl{e, kdl^e) ; ON. kol neut., 
(Norw. Sw. Dan. i«/). 

Fick compares Skr. ivar, j'val, to glow, yumpi glow, cor- 
resp. to Aryan root ^gwer-ih, gworAl), gur-dY, whence 
guro', gulo'y would be represented by OTeut. 

1 . A piece of carbon glowing without flame. 
(Now arch, or blending with 4, 5.) 

^825 Vesp. Psalter cNSx. 4 Strelas msehtge scearpe mid 
colum tolesendes. ^897 K. j®lfred Gregory's Past. vii. 49 
©urh Sa colu Saes alteres, 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6762 
J>air hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 142 A maner of tree . . hat, if a man brynne it 
and couer jje coles beroff with aschez, bai will bald in quikk 
a twelfmonth [Cf. Chaucer Parson's T, f 477]. CX430 
Hymns Virg. {X867) 23 Loue is better Jpan he cole. X48X 
Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 78 They retche not whos[e] 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by the 
coles. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H ij, 
The coles can not be in the embres withoute sparkes. a xfiSa 
Sir T. Browne Trads 58 The coals of Juniper raked up will 
keep a glowing Fire for the space of a year. X7XI Addison 
sped. No. 160 1* 4 A Piece of Flesh broiled on the Coals. 1842 
Tennyson St. Simon Stylites 166 On the coals I lay, A ves- 
sel full of sin : all hell beneath Made me boil over. izx8<54 
Hawthorne Mother Rigby's Pipe i, A coal for my pipe I 
b. In this sense often defined by some addition, 


coals of fire, burning, hot, live, quick coaI{s. Hence 
in later times liable to be understood in senses 4, 5. 

rSag Vesp. Psalter cxx:xxx, ii FallaS ofer hie colu fyres. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 124 Wi)> deawwyrme, staeppe on 
hat col, cele mid waetre. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 14 
Hag hi! & coles of fire. 1340 Ayenb. 205 A quic col berninde 
ope ane hyeape of dyade coles. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 86 
Cole of fyre, brynnynge, pruna. xsa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W- de 
W. 1531) 135 Compelled to walke vpon y«hote coles. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vi. no It is like a coale of fire, some- 
times plew, and sometimes red. 1611 Bible Isa. vi. 6 
One of the Seraphims . . hauing a liue-cole [1382 Wyclif a 
cole ; CovERD. hote cole] in his hand. 1719 De 'Fo'e, Crusoe 
(1840) I. ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt.. into embers, or 
live coalA x866 Kingsley Herew. xviii. 229 One man can 
put the live coal in a right place. 

t e. The glowing portion of a match. Obs. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 18 If the touch powder 
bee not drie it taketh no fire, how good soever the cole of 
the match be. Ibid. 21b, If the same matches , . have re- 
ceived outwardlie anie wett or moisture, then the coalss 
doo burne inward, leaving a beard outward. 

1 2 . A piece of burnt wood, etc., that still retains 
sufficient carbon to be capable of further combus- 
tion without flame ; a charred remnant ; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined as dead, cold, black, quenched coal. Cf. 
black as a coal in 10. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter 'xiiL 9 Colu onelde sind from h[ilm. 
fxooo iELFRic Horn. n. 496 (Bosw.) ©a twegen drymen 
wurdon awende to cola gelicnyssum. ^1x300 E. E. Psalter 
xvii. 9 Koles hat ware doun-falland Kindled ere of him 
glouand. € X340 Cursor M, 1x862 (Trin.) Heroude . . he 
sleek his leches deed as cole. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr, Sowle 11. 
Iviii. (1859) 56 Thenne woldest thou nought haue despysed 
me as ashes, but parauenture called me hlacke forbrent 
coles, c X440 Promf Parv. 87 Cole qwenchyd, carbo. 1570 
Levins Manip. 160/28 A cole cold, carbo. x6xi Shaks. Wint. 
T. V. i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, dead coales. 

t b. This passed into the sense of ‘cinder, ashes’, 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. Cinder. 

Lamb. Horn. 27 Ane heminde glede )>et hine al for- 
bemao burnt to cole, c X3S0 Will. Paleme 4367 To cold 
coles sene schal be brent. <7x403 Maundev. ix; {1839) 101 
He schall fynde with in hem [apples of Sodom] coles and 
cyndres \Roxb. text xii. 51 aschez and poudre and coles ; 
Fr. cendres\. <7x420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 342 Sex fyngre 
thicke a floore therof thou pave With lyme and asshes 
mixt with cole and sandes. 1530 Palsgr. 208/2 Coles suche 
as be gyven in tenehre weke, afferendons. X607 Shaks. Cor. 
IV. vi. 137 If he could burne vs all into one coale, We haue 
deseru’d it. x66s G. Havers Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 342 
They set her on fire to make her a Coal, rather than we 
should make her a Prize. 

3 . fig. from I and 2. 

*577 Harrison England ii. ix. (1877) i. 206 They onelie 
kindle coales of contention, 1592 Shaks. Ven. jrAd. 387 
Affection is a coale that must be coold. 1595 — John v. ii. 
83 Your breath first kindled the dead coale of warres. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Employment ih Man is no starre, but 
a quick coal of mortall fire. 1684 Baxter Par. Con^eg. 
26 So do the Sons of the Coal, the superconformists more 
fiercely revile me. 

f 4 . Fuel prepared from wood by a process of 
smothered combustion or ‘dry distillation, whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sub- 
stance reduced to more or less pure carbon ; Char- 
coal. Used in pi., or as a collective sing. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 2366 Makian an eor3-hus And dude her-inne 
muche col & claSes inowe. <7x300 Seyn Julian 162 in 
Juliana, He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good, c 13S0 Will. Paleme 2520 Choliers \>ax cayreden col 
come here bi-side. <2x400 Isumbras 427 Appone a horse 
that coles broghte. 1563 T, Gale Wks. Chimrg. (1586) 66 
The vsuall gun pouder. .made of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. ^5 Fiers 
..of cole, composed speciallie of beech. 1628 CfoKE On 
Ziit.s^h, Turning of trees to coles for fuell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste. 1653 Walton Angler ii, 
58 Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing- 
dish with wood coles. 1719 De Foe Cy«w(i84o)I. xii. 209, 
I contrived to bum some wood . - till it became chark, or 
<3ry coal. 1799 G. Smith Lalor. I. 8 That the coals be of 
lime tree. xSoo Bartlett Did. Amer., Coal, the English 
generally use the plural coals and we as generally use the 
singular collectively. Coals with us may mean charcoal, in 
England, never. 

fb. sing. A piece of charcoal. Ohs, 

1386 Chaucer Clmn. Yem. Prol. 4* T. 607 This false 
chanoun. .Out of his bosom took a bechen cole. 

fo. Charcoal used for writing or drawing; 
hence a charcoal pencil. Also attrih. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. ii. v. x66 Write sum . . carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal, 1390 Davidson Reply Bancroft in 
Wodr. Soc. Misc. 508 It hath pleased his Majestie .. to 
note it with a coal.. in the mar^ent of Bancroft’s book. 
X674 Grew A nat. Plants iii.n.:vii. § 3 It maketh an ex- 
cellent Coal for Painters scribets. 18x7 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 217 Delineated on the wall, .in coal outline. 1833 
Carlyle Let. in Life in London 1. 40 All these coal-marks 
odours shall be duly considered. 

o. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque^ black, or 
blackish, found in seams or strata in the earth, and 
largely used as fuel ; it consists of carbonized veget- 
able matter deposited in former epochs of the 
world’s history, 

^ According to the dewee of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, anthracite or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brown coal or lignite, in each 
of which again various qualities are distingui^ed. 

a. with qualification (to distinguish it from prec. 
sense) : as digged, earth, pit, sea, stone coal, etc. 

[<7 M36 Newminster Chartul. (Surtees) 55 Et ad carbonera 
maris capiendum, etc.] xvS^CharterHen. II I, in Archxol. 
AS liana (i88c^ VIII, 17a note, Secole Ian’ extra Neugat’ in 


suhurhio London. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11, xxvi. 139, 
52 chaldernes of see colys. X538 Leland Itm. V. 102 
Though betwixt Cawoode and Rotheram be good Plenti of 
Wood, yet the People burne much Yerth Cole. 1353 Eden 
Treat. Ne^ve Ind. (Arb.) 25 {Digged Cole) They digge out 
of the mountaynes a certayne kinde of blacke stone whiche 
burne in the fyre like coles. 1359 Morwyng Evonym. 64 
Such coales as are digged out of the ground are condemned 
bicause of their foule smell. 1378 Peiitiott Brewers Co. to 
Q. Eliz, in Nature XXVI. 569 Hersealfe greatley greved 
and anoyed with the taste and smoke of the sea codes. 
16x6 in Entick London II. 47 Coals, called stone-coals, pit- 
coals, earth-coals, xfigx Jorden Nat. Bathes x. 1669} 7* 
Many have propounded the melting of it [iron] with stone- 
coal, but perhaps they have failed in their projects. <71683 
in Nature XXVI. 620 A new way of makeing pitch and 
tarre out of pit coale, 1720 Lend. No. 5856 A Smelt- 
ing down Lead with Pit-Coal and Sea-Coal. 1807 Southey 
Espriella’s Lett. I, 12 They burn earth-coal everywhere. 

b. without qualification. (This is now the 
ordinary sense.) Used as collective sing,, and in pi . ; 
the latter now less usual, and said only of coal in 
pieces for burning. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 399 (Matzn.) Col groweh 
ynder lond. 131^ — Barth. De P. R. x. iv. (149s) 376 Cole 
is fyre in ertnly substaunce and trowbly and boystous 
matere. 1628 Coke Ofi Litt. 53 b, Mines of metal!, coale, 
or the like. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 122 It imports 
Newcastle coal. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 341 
The liquor produced by the distillation of coal. x86a Rus- 
KiN MuneraP. (1880) 34 The question of equivalence, .how 
much coal in return for so much iron. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-hk. Geol. xiv. 250 Valuable beds of coal. 

1347 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 311 A Myne of Colles. 
1563 Sc. Acts Q. Mary (1597) c. 84 That na coales be had 
furth of the Realme. 1605 Camden Rem. 1 Rich in minerall 
of coles, tinne, lead. 1667 '^muA.TT City ^ C. Build. 26 
There doth yet remain great quantities of Coles in the 
Earth. <2x687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 99 Coals., were 
heretofore seldom used in ChamberSj as now they are. 1783 
Franklin Wks. (1840) VI. 52^ The inhabitants of London 
have had no general pestilential disorder since the general 
use of coals. 1833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 79 The increased 
revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 05 When about half the 
heap of coals had been removed. [In dial, use, in the sing. 
a coalss* & piece of coal ‘he threw a large coal at him’.] 

c. with defining attribute indicating the quality, 
place whence obtained, or any other characteristic. 
See in their alphabetical places Brown Coal, 
Canned C., Cherry C., Parrot C., etc. 

164X French Distill, v. (1651) 156 Take three parts of the 
best New-castle coals. 1673 A. Walker Lees Lachrymans 
25 A rude Pencil would have painted it with stagnant colours, 
or a Scotch coal. X777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. iii. iii, Get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour. x8o3 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl, II. 468 The fire or seeing coal (so called from the light 
it gives). x8S3 Anderson in Pharmac. Jml. XI II. 122 
Bituminous coal is divided into cherry coals, splint coals, 
caking coals, and gas coal or cannel. 1888 J. Prbstwich 
Geol. II;93 Bituminous or Caking Coal. 
t 6. The charred residue left in a retort after 
distillation. Obs. 

1801 Med.^ Jrnl. V. 468. x8ox T. Thomson Chem. II. 363 
When tannin is distilled . . there comes over also some em- 
pyreumatic oil, and a voluminous coal remains behind. xSaS 
Webster, In the language of chimists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to afirein a close vessel, 
so that its volatile matter is expelled, and it can sustain a 
red heat without further decomposition. 

•f* 7 . a. [after L. carbo, carbunculus, Fr. charhonl\ 
A carbuncle, b. A black crust or core in a boil. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plapte 4 Boyls or inflam- 
mations about the groin . . which if they break, contain a 
black crust or coal within them, x^x Salmon Syn. Med. 
HI. Ixxvii. 67s Carbunculus, a burning Coal. Anoint the 
top of it with Butter of Antimony. 

II. In phrases, etc. 

8. Black coal, Black-coal, occurs in various 
senses: t a. Charcoal, as opposed to white-coal ( « 
wood), fb. Charcoal as a means of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure. C. One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal; see 5. d, 
(A'c.), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone. 

1384 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 54 Then must he with 
the blacke Coole of his censure condemne those men. 1589 
PasquillsRet. Biij, He giues the Englishe a dash ouer the 
face with a blacke coale, and saith : Traistre Angloi. 1672 
Sir C. Wyvill Triple Crown 70 But for thi^ Friar Pedro 
has mark’d them with the black coal of parcel Heresie. X674 
Ray Smelting Silver 1x3 The Oare is melted with black 
and white Coal : i. e. With Charcoal and wood slit into small 
pieces. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 319 Black coal is the 
substance which is commonly applied to the purposes of 
fuel. 1873 Ure Did. Arts I. 356 Black coal, slate coal, 
cannel coal, and foliated coal, were so called by Jameson 
and other mineralogists of his day. 

1 9 . Precious coals / an obsolete exclamation. 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When Roysters ruffle 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles. 1509 Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1. 77 
Gods precious coles tis he 1 x6o6 Heywood etna Pt~ If You 
Know not me, etc. Wks. 1874 I. 281 Precious cole, here’s 
a knave round with me. 

10 . Phrase as black as a coal, with its variants, 
goes back to OE. times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to 2 ; but it is now usually 
associated with 5. 

c xooo Sax. Lee^d. II. 332 Wyl eft \>xt hit sie swa 
J>icce swa molcen and swa sweart swa col. <7 1325 E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 456 He watz colored as J>e cole, corby al yntrwe, 
c X340 Cursor M,. 22489 (Edinb.) J>e stemes. .sal haf tint pair 
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Mfet, and worde a! bfafe sum ani col. c X46& 

Crmtia- (i8j6) 4 Now at we waxen blalc as any coylle.' 
^1489 Caxton S0nms 0/ Aymon iL 60 The kyrige ivloked 
grymly and fyersly in hiss vysage for grete wrath, and Becam 
blacke as a cole, a 1533 Ld. Berners Hitm xliv. 147 As 
blacke as a cole. 1611 Bible Lament, iv. 8. Their visage is 
blacker than a cole. 

11. To heap {cmsf^ gather) coals of fire on ike' head 
(see Rom. xii. 20) : to produce remorse by requit- 
ing evil with good. To biom the coals : to fan the 
flames of passion, etc.: cf. Blow 2^. 17 b. To 
blow hot coals ; to rage fiercely. To stir coals : to 
excite strife or ilRfeeling. A cold coal to blow at : 
a hopeless task to perform. 

1377 1 .ANGL, P\ PI. B.^ xirr. 144 To lonye. .|>ine enemye in 
al 'v^se enene forth with Jw-selue, Cast coles on his hed. 
152^4 Tindale i?£W 8 r. xii. 20 In so doynge that shall heap© 
coles of fyre on his heed. 1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
344 b, After sochesone did he vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. 1389 R. Harvey PL Pare. 7 Doe good against 
euill : and he ape hoat burning coales vpon his bead. 1616 
SuRFt. & Country Fa}^ 324 Notwithstand'ing that 

they [the ^ Bee) kings} raoue no -warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coaies amongst the young swarmed brood, c 1626 Dick of 
Demm i..ii.iti Bullen O. PI IL 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hott coales indeed Till in Queene Elizabeths Raigne. ^ 1638 
Sandersoi* Srrm. II. 109 Blow the coal of contention to 
make it blaze afresh. 1708 M. BEUCEZrri^. 33 (Jam.) If I had 
no more to look to hut yemr reports, I would have a cold 
coal to blow at. 173a, Berkeley Alciphr. ir. § 23 Blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines. 1753 Smollett CL 
Fathom 129/r By these means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy, r&td Scott Old Mart, vii, ‘Aweel,* said 
Caddie.. M see but ae gate for 't* and that 's a cauld coal 
to blaw at, mither’, 

12 . To carry or hear cmls : to do dirty or de- 
grading work, to submit to humiliation or insult. 
To hatdf call (f fetek^ f bring) over the coals : to 
call to account and cohvicl^ to reprimand, call to 
task : originally in reference to the treatment of 
heretics. 

1322 Skelton Whs. (ed. Dyce) II. 34 Wyll ye here no coles! 
2S»SJ. Hooker Girald. IreL in Hotinsked IL 105/1 This 
gentleman was. .one that in an upright quarell would beare 
no coles. 1392 Shaks. Rotn, ^ Jut. 1. i. r A my word wee’l 
not carry coales. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 
15 For now if one . . will cahie coales, and meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. H. Shirley Mari.. 

Soldier xi. L in Bullen O. PL 1 . 192, T can carry anything 
but Blowes, Coles, my Drink„ and. .the tongue of a Scould. 
a iJS&^ B. WmcHcoTE Those who are sensible that 

they carry coals, and are full of ill will, 
i^sCdl. Allen in Fulke Gjm/w/. (1577) 372 S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how tofetche an heretike ouer the coles, 
xs8b G. Gilpin The Bee blue of the Romische 

< 3 iurche. .Wherein, both the. Catholic Religion is substan- 
tially caaffntted, and the Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coales. XS89 MarpreL EpiL Ciilb, Let vs here how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
1777 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. (1785) 35 (Jam.) But 
time that tries such proticks past, Brought me out o^er the 
coals fu‘ fast. 183a Marryat Al Forster xiik Lest he 
should be ‘ hauled over the coals ’ by the Admiralty. 1884 
H. Jy. TikKWL Nem Ltecian 213 Your magistrates vastly 
needed a (atli over the coals. 

IS. To carry coals to Nemcastlei to take a thing 
to where it is naturaHy plentiful ; to do what is 
absurdly superfluous. 

[ifio6 Heywood wd pL If you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 
259 As common as coales from Newcastle.] a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies^ Northumhrld. 302 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before ; or to busy one^s self in 
a needle;^ imployment. x66i Graunt Bills Mortality Ded. 
Ld. Truro, I should (according to our English Proverb) . . 
but carry Coals to Newcastle. CZ690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Coals to Newcastle, when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine m the Pot or Bottle. 1822 Scott Let. Joaima 
BaiUte 10 Feb. in Lockhart ^ It would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dsreart, 
xSSSgt^Boston (Mass.) JmtL 24 Dec, 73 It would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. 

IIL Attrih. and Comb, (almost exclusively in 
the current sense 5 ). 

14. attrib, or adj. Of or pertaining to coal, 

X7S3 Chambers. Cj/c 4 SuppL s.v. Coal, The coal countries. 
1792 J. Anderson {title). Observations on the Effects of 
Coal Duty upon the remote and thinly peopled coasts of 
Britain. 1882 Pall Mall G. i July 6/1 The coal lands owned 
by the company. 1884 Ibid. 8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the com- 

S ressing of coal Briquettes. Ibm. 14 Aug. 1/2 At the present 
ay speed, armament, and coal capacity are eveiything. 
x888 Ibid. 30 Oct, 12/1 The coal famine with which London 
was threatened when we last wrote on the coal crisis. 

15. General combinations: a. attributive, as 
coal-agent, -ashes, -coke, -district, -heap, -merchant, 
-monger, -salesman, -trade j coal-laden adj, ; (em- 
ployed in the working, carriage, storing, etc. of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -bunk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
-chute, -creel (Sc.), -delf, -depbt, fleet, -hammer, 
-held, -place, -shed, -skip, -shovel, -sieve, -smack, 
-tongs, -trough, -wagon, -wharf, etc. ; (of coal in 
its geological character), as coal-basin, -deposit, 
flora, formation, -rock, -strata, -vein ; h. objective 
(and obj. genit.), as coal-bearer,, -boring, -cutter 
(machine), -cutting, -getter, -getting, -hewer, 
-measurer, -producing, etc. ; C. similative, as coal- 
blue, -dark adjs. j d. paiasynthetic, as coal-eyed, 
faced adjsw 

x^7 Austen Fruit Trees l 71 Put in sand or ^Cole ashes 
or any stuff© that is barren. *833 Brewster Mat. Magic 


X. 254 Having rabhed.hk fingers with coal-ashes to keep 
them, from slipping, X837 Lockhart iii. The maid 
servant . . struck her mistress to death with a *coaI axe. 1827 
in Hoiie Every-Day Bk. IL 1040 The *CoaI-barge on tbe 
oppasite shore. 1834 Bakewell Geol. 367 The occur- 
ence of this arrangement of strata has caused the term *‘coa! 
barin ’ to be applied to a confined district of coal. i66x in 
Beveridge /list. Culross Town Records, Margaret Wilson 
*coal-bearer. 1799 Act 39 Geo, III, c. 56 Preamb., Many 
Colliers, Coalbearers and Satter.s_ were bound for life to,, 
and transferable with, the Collieries and Salt works. x86i 
Dasent Burnt NJal 1 . 87 In rushed the *coaI-blue sea. 1887 
Morris Odyss. hi* 200 The wind and the water bore their 
coal-blue prows. 1867 Morning Star 22 Nov. She stayed 
at St, Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her *coal-bunks half filled. 1772 Ann. 
Reg., Mr. Moore's new-invented *coal-carriage, trie wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. 1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 1/6 
His horse shied at a ^coal-cart. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ii, 
He was keeping it [his birthday] in the '’^coal-cellar. 1846 
Greener Set. Gtmnery xox The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessity. ^^14.25 WvNTOUN Cn?«. vin. xxxviii. 
51 A payr of ^Coil Crelhs. 1871-3 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
MiniTtg Engineers 1 . 23 A rtiele) The Monitor ^Coal-cutter. 
1S66 Jevons Coal Question 60 The new *coal-cutting 
machines. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems IL 145 Through 
the *coal-dark underground. 1733 Derby Mercury 11 . 
1733 1*0 a very good *coal-deIph. 1883 Science 

1 . 1 14 The small areal surface occupied by the *coal- 
deposits of France. 1861 Tylor iv. 87 In *coaI- 

and iron-districts in England. 1398 Rowlands Betraying 
Christ 25 Wrap me from eies *cole-fac’d etemall night. 1710 
Land. Gaz. No. 4720/2 Our *Coal Fleet waits only a fair 
Wind to set sail. 1^3 Geikie Gt. Ice Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the *coal-flora flourished. 18^ Lyell ^nd 
Visit U. S. II. 299 Composed of strata of the *coal formation. 
1888 Pall Mail G. 30 Oct. r2/i Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the *coal-getter. 1883-4 
Trans. N. Engl. Inst. Mining^ Engineers XXXII 1 . 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coal-getter. 1869-70 
Ibid, j!LTji. 239 Jones* *coal getting machine. 1873 P’cess 
Alice Mem. (1884) 340 The town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and ■’^Goal-keaps. 1887 Monthly Chron. (.Newc.) 1 . iii 
(A rtiele) Notable *Coal-hewers, 1839 ParL Report Steam 
Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the bunkers nor tbe *coaI-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Wil- 
liams MidL Railw. 603 ^Coal-laden trucks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5880/6 John Hall, *Ck)al- 
measurer. 167^ Patent zg^ Chas. II in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) II, 668 The society of *coaIe merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. Mod,^ Newspaper. Coal-merchants find great 
difficulty in executing their orders, 1697 View Penal Laws 49 
(Heading ofek . ) *Coalmongersand Colliers. :^42 J. Yarrow 
Love at First Sight 46 Lock him up in the *(jQal- Place 'till 
he is sober, i860 E. Hull Coal-fields Gt. Brit. 2 Fast ap- 
proaching extinction as a*coal-producing district. 1867 W. 
W. Smyth Coal and Coat-mining The extent of the *coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Junius Sinne Stigtnadizd § 101. ^ The 
Pirat never spends his shott upon *coIe ships. 1722 jDe Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships. .they call col- 
lier-masters. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 337/2 The *C)oale 
or Lyme Sjve hath wide square holes, 1883 Black Shandon 
Belts xxvii, He pointed out where the *coar-sraack had come 
to grief. 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil 45 Separated 
from the *coal-strata by a series of interposed b^s. 1633 B- 
Gardiner (title), EngMd’s Grievance discovered in relation 
to the *Coal Trade* 185a MvCulloch Did. Comm. 298 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 220,000. 1594 
Merry Knack to Know a Knave in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 567 
My bellows, my *coal-troughi, and xm water. 1663, D. 
Dudley Metallum Mortis (1854) ^ 'The manner of the 
*cole- veins or measures in these parts. 1827 Hone Every- 
Day Bk. II. 858 Every description of vehicle, from a *coal- 
waggon to a wheel-barrow. ^ 1693, Loud. Gaz. No. 3059/4 
A convenient ..Wharf. . which . . bath been employed as a 
•^Coal- Wharf. 1840 Penny CycL XVI, 342/x There are 
several coal-wharfs on its line;, 

16. Special comb. : coal-backer, a mart wbo 
carries coal on Ms back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon; so eoM,-baokiiig ;; f eoal- 
ball, a ball made of coal-dust for use as fuel ; 
coal-bearing a. (^r^< 7 /.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferous ; coal-bed (Gml.), a stratum of coal; coal- 
blacking, a blacking made from ground coal, used 
by ironfoiinders ; t coal-blende, iron pyrites of the 
coal-measures; f coal-blower, a term of contempt 
for an alchemist, a quack (c£ Ger. kohicn-bldser) ; 
also = Blow-coal (cf. Blow- 3 ) ; coal-brand, smut 
or brand in com ; coal-brass, a name of the 
iron pyrites found in some coal-measures (cf. 
Bbass I e.) ; coal-breaker, one who breaks coal ; 
also teckn., see quot. ; sos coal-breaking ; f coal- 
burner, a charcoal-burner ; coal-busbel, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quoL) ; f coal-dive 
(see CLirp 4 ); f coal -crimp, a coal -factor; 
coal-drift, a channel or gallery in a coal-mine; 
coal-drop, a chute for ccml, a place where coal 
is ‘shot* ; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a ship’s 
hatchway; *}• coal-engine, a colliery engine; 
Ooal-Excliange, an Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade ; coal-fitter, a colliery agent who conducts 
the sale of coal to shippers; coal-flap, a flap (on the 
pavement) covering the entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
^coal-fold, an enclosure for storing coal; coal- 
gabbard (-S^-.), a lighter for carrying coal ; f coal- 
garth, a coal- 3 ^rd ; cod-goose, a local name of 
the coraiorant ; coal-handler (27. S.}, a man em- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal ; coal-hod, 


a coal-box (L/. S. and dial) ; coal-horse, a heavy 
horse for drawing coal-wagons; coal- hulk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with coal; 
f coal-kiln, a place where charcoal is made; 
fcoal-kindler one who enframes or stirs 

up strife ; t coal-light, a ‘ light * or beacon kept 
up with coal ; coal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee of a colliery ; a coal-owner ; coal naphtha, 
naphtha obtaii.ed by the distillation of coal-tar; 
coal-note, a kind of promissory note formerly in 
use in the port of London ; coal-oil, an early 
name of petroleum ; coal-pan, f (a.) a brazier ; 
(b.) a coal-scuttle ; coal-passer, one who passes 
coal on; to the furnace of a steam-boiler ; coal- 
pen, an enclosure for the storage of coal ; f coal- 
perch, a fish resembling the perch ; coal-plant, 
a plant of the coal-measures ; coal- plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covering the opening to a 
coal-cellar; coal-putter, the putter in a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hewed; eoal- 
scoop, {a.) a coal-shovel, (b.) a coal-box; coal- 
screen, a frame or screen for separating small or 
dust coal from larger coal ; coal-seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal ; coal-shaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine ; coal-shed, a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coal in small quantities ; coal-shoot (i/zh/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle ; coal-slack, -slake, -sleek, 
dust or grime of coal ; coal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter ; also see quot. 1790; 
coal-spout, a chute at a coal-staith down which 
coals are poured from the wagon to the ship ; coal- 
staith, an elevated wharf with a chute or drop for 
shipping coal; f cool-staKk coal-plant ; + coal- 
stealer (*SV:.), see quot.; coal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers of a steam-ship as fuel ; coal- turned 
turned into charcoal ; coal- vase, a ‘ fancy ’ coal- box ; 
eoal-vend, (a.) the general sale of coals, (b.) the 
limited quantity of coal to which each colliery was 
restricted by a former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and W ear ; coal- water, water from a coal- 
mine ; 'I* coal-wood, wood for turning into charcoal ; 
coal-yard, a yard in which coal is stored or sold. 

1861 Mayhew Land. Labour IL 156 On questioning one, 
he said his father was a *coal-backer. Ibid. HI. 252 "Coal- 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. X741 
Phil T’nzw.JAbndg.) VIII. 483 {title). Account of *Coal 
Balls made at Liege, from the dust of Pit Coals. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg, itw. (1803) III. 149 About Bristol.. they 
make coal-balls of their culm. 1833 Lyell Frinc* Ceol, 
III. 327 The ■’’‘coal-bearing strata are characterized by 
several hundred species of plants. 1863 A. Ram.say Phys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 
bearing strata. 1802 Playfair lUustr. Hutton. 7 ’A. 159 
What decupled the place of the *coal-bed before? ^ x86i H. 
Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. § A coal-bed is, in fact, a 
hortus-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation. 1806 Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 55 Where pyritous strata and strata 
of *coal-bIende occur. X721 N., Hodges Acc. Plague 151 
So our modern _*coal blowers have, .cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Coal-breaker, a 
building containing^ the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, siring it with sieves, and cleaning it for market. 
1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6382/11 Thomas Cundy . .*Coal-Burner, 
1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 28 The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel .. were 8 inches deep, and i8ii inches 
wide or in diameter. But the *CoaI bushel was to he xgh 
inches in diameter, xjxg Strachey in Phil. 'Frans. XXX. 
969 A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the ^Coal 
Clives. X698 Cay ibid. XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs through a *Coal-Drift. x8^ F. Williams Midi Railw, 
247 If some 3^ acres of land werearched over for *coal drops, 
at least 250,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. xBo$ 
Forsyth Beauties Scoil IV. 49 Upon this water [the Orr] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills . . and one *coaI- 
engine. 1809 Tomuns Law Did. s,v. Coals, Stat. 28 Geo. 
3 c. 53 was past . . for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Society at the *Coal Exchange formed to regulate (1. e, to 
monopolize) the trade, i860 Smiles Self-Help vL 1 57 Lord 
Eldon was the son of a Newcastle *coal-fitter. 1881 C. 
Dickens Bid. Land., *Coal-flaps and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted, 1704 Minutes Torrybum Sess. in 
Ess. Witcher. (1820) 137 The west end of the *CoalfoId. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 51 The *Coal-gabbards 
were stopped for the first Time,^ and missed three Tides. 
3^593 Rites Durham (tZ/d) 83 A litle stone house, joyninge 
of the *CoIe garth. 1802 G. Montagu Orniih. Did., *Coal- 
goose. 1862 Johns Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Coal Goosey 
the Cormorant. xSSy Evening Standard 27 Jan. 2/5 The 
strike of the *coal handlers (New York). 1888 Pall Mall G, 
12 May 7/2 The New Jersey coal-handlers. axZzS Forby 
Vac. E. Anglia, "^Coal-hod. .to hold the coals, i860 Bart- 
lett Diet. A mer. , Coal-hod, a kettle for carrying coals to the 
fire. More frequently called, as in England, a cokl-scuttle. 
X879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Coal-hod, a wooden 
coal-scuttle. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl 1 . 8 May, Waggons, 
and *C^oal-horees. 1533 tr« Erasm. on Com. Crede 69!^ 
Nestorius whiles he dothe dylygently eschewe this lyrae 
kylle, he felle into the *cokkyIne* a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams n. X04 (D.) It maybe a *coal-kindler would think 
such counsel as this not worth the hearing. 1798 in Naval 
Chron, (1799) 1 . 8r There has long been a *coal-light on the 
Isli^ F. Williams Midi. Railw. 8 The resolution at 
which the *coal-masters had arrived. 1838 T. Thomson 
Ckem. Org. Bodies 720 The analogy between *coal naphtha 
and the petroleue of BoussdngauJt. 1873 T. Hill 7 'rue 
Order Studies 93 The nature of the various coals, and *coai 
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oils. 1883 Century Mag. July 326/1: The *coal oil* as it 
[petroleum] was then called. ^ 1535 Coa^'erdale Jer, lii. 19, 
The basens, *colepan.nes, sprinklers, pottes, candlestickes. 
1885 T. VLozh-EV Keminisc. Tmxjns^ etc. 1 . 377 Childers at 
once pronounced me a north-country-man when I called the 
coal-scuttle a * coal-pan 1884 in Century- Mag. Jan. 364/2 
In that blanching pit nine *coal-pa.ssers and twelve stokers 
were speeding their lives. 1827 J. Poweix Demses W. iSp 
A *coal pen which was on tlie opposite side of the road near 
the house. 1672 Pkil. 'Frans. VlJ. 4070 A small fish, much 
esteem’d here, and not much unlike a Pearch : only not so 
party coloured . . call’d the *CoIe-pearch. 1708 J. C, CompL 
CotUer{xZ\^'^ 36 Another sort of Labourers which are called 
BaiTow-Men, or *Coal-putters, these Persons take the hewed 
Coals from the Hewers. 1789 Brand Newceisile 11 . 681 note. 
Coal-putters, .who fill the corves. . with the coals wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them., to the pit-shaft. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. 7 'rade^ '^Cmi-scoopf a shovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw on a fire. 1883 Civil 
Service Price-list^ Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket’. The 
newest and best of the high class brass scoops. ‘Albert* 
coal-scoop, with Hand-scoop. 1850 Lyell stud Visit U. S. 
IL 81 The beds of black shale covering each ^coal-seam. 
1863 A. Ramsay Pkys. Geeg. 136 Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
tons. 1708}, C. CompL (1845) 21 Many times we 

are forced. . to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended *CoaI-Shaft to this other Shaft. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills IV. 143 Embraces in '’^Coal- sheds. 1816 Gentl. Mag. 
LXXXVL I. 229 In a eoal-shed attached to a Grocer’s shop. 
1813 W. Taylor Eng, 11856 45 Set down the *coal- 
shoot. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal {OdMmtt CycL) IL 
ao2 Removing the dust and coals from the hearthstone to the 
*coal.skip. i6x» Drayton P&ly-olb. hi. 45 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely ever washt the ^Colesleck from her 
face. 1790 W. yiKi^miKU. Midland Count. Gloss. vE.D.S.), 
*Coal-smuiy a fossil, or an efilorescence, found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal, 1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 
(1815) 199 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal- 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles intermixt. 1816 
J. Rennie in Mackenzie Newcastle (1827) IL 742 To 
altering coal-.staiths and other landing or shipping places., 

f 25,00a 1883 W. Clark Russell Sea Queen L xiv. 249 
he was alongside a coal-staith. 1793 D. Ure Hist. 
Rutkerglen 302 (Jam.) I'hose impressions abound in coal 
countries ; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
by the name of JCoal-stalk. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1688/4 
1 riis story had its rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call here [Edinburgh] ■*‘Co£d stealers'. 1825-79 Jamie- 
son Coalstealer a thief, a vagabond, or one who 

rakes during night for the purpose of depredation. 1856 L, 
Herbert Engineers and Mech. EncycL^ IL 746 On the 
arrival of every vessel, a gang of *Coaf trimmers enter her 
and sweep down every atom of coal into the bunkers. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. m. (R.), Then Nestor broil’d them on the 
*coal-turn’d wood. 1698 Cay in P/til. Trans. XX. 368 It’s 
no great Wonder if such a Water should ^neld Vitriol, as 
many of our *CoaI-waters do. 1806 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. IV. 49 This water [the Orr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coal-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching. 1691 Overseers' Acc. Wakes* Colney Essex (MS.) 
20 Paid for 2 loade.s of wood and a stack of^coalewood. 

Coal, slang. Money ; see Cole. 

Coal (kJal), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To convert into charcoal ; to char. 

160a Carew Conmall (J.), Buying the wood, .fetching the 
same, when it is coaled. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) g 775 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great pieces, last 
longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1746 G. Kdpms, Micro- 
graph. xHii. (1747) 229 The Body to be charred or coaled 
may be jjut into a Crucible. 1875 Ure Did. Ads 1 . 759 
The earliest plan of coaling wood. 
t2. To write or delineate with charcoal. Obs. 
160S Camden Rem. 17 A suter . . did at length frame this 
distiche, and coled it on a wall Ibid. (1637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he cbled out these rymes upon the wall, 
f 3. To bore or sink down to a (coal-seam). 
Obs. rare. 

1708 J. C. Compt Collier 31 Having happily Coaled 

this Noble Mam-Coal — my business as a Sinker is at 
an end, 

4. To supply (a steam-ship, engine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fuel. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 Oct., Captain Wood asked, .permission 
to coal his vessel. 1875 Bedford SailoVs Pocket Bk. v. 
(ed, 2) 146 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

5. intr. To take in a supply of coal. 

Merc. Mar. Mag, V, 274 There being, .no harbour. . 
whew such a vessel can coal 1884 M conch. Exam. 7 Oct. 
5/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is coaling. 

Coal.Macl:,(r. As black as coal ; dead black. 
<2 1250 Night. 75 j/tnfe) e^en beok colblake and brode. 
Chaucer Knt’s 'F. 1284 A Beres skyn qolblak [v.r. 
coleblakj for old. 1590 Spenser P . Q. i. v. 20 Cc^e blacke 
steedes. 1^2 Shaks. Fen. f Ad, 533 Coal-black clouds, 
that shadow heaven’s light. 1635 N. Carpenter Del. 
II. iil 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke, 1709 Let, in Hearne Collect. (Qxf. Hist. Soc.) 
IL 305 His Coalblack hair was turned milk white of a night 
for y» greatness of his troubles. 1812 Byron Ck. Har. x. Iv, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil 

CoaT-box.. A box for holding coal to replenish 
a fire ; a coal-scuttle. 

1729 Swift Direct. ServaniSy Housemaid^ Leave a pml of 
dirty water, a coal-box. .and such other unsightly things. 
i;85x Ord. Regul. R. Engineers § 19. 97 Cast Iron Coal 
Boxes have been approved by the Board in lieu of Wood, 

Coa*l-carrier. 

1. One who carries coal ; a coal-porter. 

1854 Hull Improv. Act 36 For licensing a sufficient number 
of coal-carriers, coal-carts. 

1 2. A low dependent ; one who does the * dirty 
work ’ in any affair. Cf. to carry coals. Obs. 

*565 Golding Ovid’s Met. Epistle (1593) 2 Clawbacks and 
colecariers eeke, ought wiselie to beware of whome, too 


whome, and what they speake. 1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 

70 Her raaide Fynea, who earst had bene colecaryor in 
amarous affaires. 

Hence Coal-ca:rrierly a. nonce-wd.^ servile, 
low. 

x6o6 Wily Beginled in Hazl. DodsUy IX. 232 That puck- 
fist, that .smudge-snout, that coal-carrierly clown. 
Coal-du^. Bust of coal ; the finer particles 
that are separated by screening, 

1597 Hooker Rexl. Pol. v. Ixv. (1617) 350 It were but to 
draw men out of Lime into Cole-dust. 1799 G. Smith 
Labor, 1 , 21 Filled with a composition of coarse coal-du.st. 
1862 Ansted Hungary ^ Tram. 194 (L.) It has been at- 
tempted. .to make the coal-dust into bricks. 

Coaled (k<?iild), a. [f. Coal h-sD.] 

1. Turned into charcoal; charred. 

1598 Stow Surv. (1754) I. x. i.2/1 Fires, .of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. 

t 2. Continued down to the coal ; said of a pit. 
1708 J. C, CmnpL Civ/AVr 11845) 14 It is ^ very good cau- 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom, 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coal. 

1729 Stukely /tin. Cur. in Brand Netncastle (1789) IL 
68a note, Coaled strata, stone and other materials, Jumbled 
together. 

Coaler (k^u-isj). [f. Coal -t- -eb.] 

1. One employed in coaling steam -vessels. 

1879 Boddam-Whetham Roraima 31 They are coalers 
returning from their hard day’s labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

1870 Daily News 10 Oct., A turret-ship which should find 
itself cut off from its coaler, and compelled to give battle. 

Coalery (kJu-bri). Also 7 colery, 8-9 coalry. 
[f. Coal sb. + -ert, -RY.] ‘ A place where coals 

are dug' (J.) ; now regularly Colliery. 

1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 320 The Colerye of Renton. 
a 1659 Cleveland Ne^vs fr. Newcastle 36 The Sun ’s 
Heaven’s Coalery, and Coals our Sun. 1695 Gaz. 

No. 30W/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blyth Colery* a 1714 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric of 
Duresme but of the coalries, 1849 F, B. Head Stokers <§r 
Pokers I. (1851) 30 There arose out of the shafts of our 
coaleries . . Old George Stephenson. 

Coalesce (kJujales), v. Also 6 coalesse. 
[ad. L, coalesc^e to grow together, f. co- com- + 
alesc^e to grow up.] 

+ 1. trans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 
combine. Obs. 

R. Copland Gaiyen's Terapeuiyke 2 H iv, To do all 
y*^ is conuenable to coalesse and close an vlcere togyther. 
1790 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 141/1 This coalesced the 
apparent bulk of the nation . . in one common interest. 

2. intr. To grow together or into one body. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Coalesce, to grow together.^ *733 

Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 10 To preserve the Sides of 
the Capillary Vessels from coalescing and growing together. 
x88a Vines Sachs* Boi. 566 The number of the carpels which 
have coalesced to form the ovary. 

t b. To grow together into lumps, to cake. Obs, 
1762 tr. Duhamets Hush. i. viiL (ed. 2) 22 For earth, alone, 
we find, is liable to coalesce. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 211 
When stiff land is not hoed, it will soon coalesce. 

3. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material, 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 371 When two Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
Syllable. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, I. 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have rain. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 1 1 , xxxv. 363 
From BIois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry, i860 Dar- 
win in Life ^ Lett, (1887) III. 319 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses. 186a Dana Man. GeoL 621 The barrier 
reefs coalesce with the fringing reefs. 

b. of things immaterial ; or of non- material 
union. 

^1679 Goodwin Wks. HI. in. 345 (R.) It was requisite 
that . . both of them should coalesce into one person, blit 
without confounding them together. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 196 Many ages ago, the Con- 
querors and Centered coalesced into one and the same 
People. 1762 J. Brown Poetry * Mus. § 5(1763)92 The 
Characters of Legislator and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. 1862 H. Spencer A zVri? 1 f 6 (1875) 23 

; To find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. Of persons or parties ; To unite into one body 
or association, 

I 1781 Bentham Wks, (1838-43) X. 102 A disposition among 
his friends to coalesce. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ A cad. H orsem. 
(1809) 49 Nor do I much despair of finding many judges (of 
riding I mean) coalesce in sentiment with me. 1834 Macau- 
lay Ess. Pitt (1854) 1 . 306 Who had hound himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt. 184^ C, Bronte 
Shirley xxiv. 345 She and her nurse coalesced, in wondrous 
union. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. i 19 Only a 
portion of their tribes coalesced to repel his invasion. 
Hence sb. and fpl. a. 

1783 Dk. Leeds Polit. Mem. (1884) 85 A want of union 
among the coalescing parties. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial I. 
152 Silenced by a coalescing of the party at a gate. _ 1884 
Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 246 The direction in 
which the apposition on the coalescing bundle takes place. 
Coalesced (kdtttale*st),j^/. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Grown together ; allied, entered into coalition. 

1786-98 H. Tooke Purley 658 A common termination (i. e. 
a coalesced word), Hist, in Ann. Reg. 274 The veterans 

of the coalesced powers, .were not yet altogether exhausted. 
1839-57 Alison Hist. Europe Yll, xlii. 147 On the part of 
..the coalesced princes. 


' Coalesceace (k^u tale-sens), [f. B. eoaksc^rc : 
see -ENCE ; found also in F. in 1 6 th c.] The pro^ 
cess or action of the vb. Coalesce. 

1. Diol, The growing together of separate 
parts. 

XS41 R. Copland Gaiyen’s Terapentyke 2 Ciij, To do 
away that whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. x666 
J. SwiTB. Old Age led. 2) 224 There immediately fallows a 
Coalescence of all the Vessels. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anaf, 
23 The coalescence of distinct bones. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.„ 
Coalescence of cells, the formation of tubes, or . . spaces, by • 
the absorption of the partition walls of adjoining cells, 

2. Union into one mass or body. 

x6^6 tr, Hobbes* Elem, Philos. {1839) 4^8 Either there 
would be no coalescence at all of bodies, or they would 
all be gathered together into the same place. 1755 B, 
Martin Arts^ Sc. 283 The Water of the Cloud, as 
fast as it is produced by this coalescence and Condensa* 
tion. .must descend in Drops of Rain. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) IL viii. 218 Patrse was formed by a coalescence of 
seven villages, ’ 

3. fig. (of things immaterial) : Union, combina* 
tion, fusion. 

1678^ Cudworth intelL Syst. i. iv, § 36. 616 Were they 
three independent principles, there could not be any coales- 
cence of them into one. x%6 Grote Greece r. xvii. L 614 
The same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
feeling and faith. 

4. The combination or uniting (of persons or 
parties) into a single body. 

1681 Con/omiisf s Plea for Nonconfi. 52, I am troubled, 
that there are any such to be found, .in this Church that op- 
wse or hinder a Coalescence, X873 7 'rue Refomner IIL 99 
Not a coalition in any sense, .rather a Constitutional Coal- 
escence. 187s Maine Hist. Inst. viii. 235 That tborough, 
coalesceiice between two individuals which was only pos- 
sible anciently when they belonged to the same family, 
b. = Coalition 1 4. 

1788 Sir W. Young Lei.in Dk. Buckhm. Court ^ Cabinets 
Geo. HI (1853) 11 * "^7 It is thought that Fox's party , . will 
propose a coalescence of some sort, 

5. A coalesced condition or group. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man u. iii. 287 The Tendencies . • 
to convert accidental . - Associations into permanent Coal- 
escences. 

tCoale'Scency., [see - enct.] ~ prec. 
in modern use it would properly mean ‘the quality or fact 
of being coalescent*. 

1656 J. Owen Wks. (1851) VIII, 422 Thtey come to a coal- 
escency in love and truth. <xx^3 Expos. Hebrews 
(1790) IV. 369 From their coalescency into one sacred so- 
ciety. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. L 9 The coalescency of 
these Two Nations into One Kingdom or Empire. 
Coalescent (k^uiale’sent), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
coalescent-em^ pr. pple. of coaUsc^ev see above,] 

A* tfdj. That coalesces | coalescing ; growing 
together, combining. 

x6SS H. Vaughan Silex Scini, 11. x68 For coalescent by 
that hand We are His body grown. 1765 W. Y/mco Ess., 
Grammar x6x The characteristic is denoted by the coal- 
escent participle. 1848 Dana Zoopk. Branches divari- 
cate, often coalescent. 187a Nicholson 160 The 

abdominal segments are coalescent. 

B. sb. One who or that which coalesces. 

In modern Diets. 

GoaT-factor. An intermediate agent between 
coal-owners and customers ; in London formeriy 
an officially recognized agent between the coal- 
owner or shipper and the coal- seller. 

vjx^Lond. Gaz, No. 5344/4 John Carrier of London, Colet 
factor. X837 Pemty CycL YII. 298/1 Regulations . . made 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in London. 
i86x Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 245 (Hoppe) Owing to 
the combination of the coal factors, no more coals can come 
into the market than are sufficient to meet the demand 
without lowering the price. 

Coal-field- A series of strata containing coal 
occupying a particular area ; the tract of country 
occupied by these strata. 

18x3 Bakewell Introd. Geol, (1815) 177 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal fiieldL 
1846 M^GuLLociix^tf-iT. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 599 The coal- 
fields of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to fur- 
nish the present annual supply for more than 1340 years., , 

Coal-fire. 1. A fire made of coal. 

1656 S. Holland Zara {1719) 41 Though strong with 
stubborn wire, I melt in thy coal-fire. 1737 M. Green 
Spleen 5 Or o’er coal-fires inclines the head. x8x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. Sf Art IL 330 Common oyster shells to be 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

1 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (i68i> 323 A Cole-fire, is a 
parcel of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, containing when 
It is burnt a Load of Cpals. 

CoaT-fish. A fish {Merlangus or Pollachius 
carbojtarius, or Gadus vwens), allied to the Cod, 
so called from the dusky pigment which tinges its 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal. Found 
in the Northern Seas, and caught for food. (It 
has many local names ; in U. S. called poliockl) 
1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 24 (D.) Cole-fish 
and poore-John I haue no need off. X744 Preston Zetland 
in Phil. Trans. XLIIL 61 In the Sea they catch Cod 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trout^ etc. 1835 Sm J. Ross N. W. Pass, 
xli- 547 Consisting chiefly of small cod and coalfish. 1887 
West Shore 431 The, black cod, formerly called ‘ coal-fish 
Coal-fitter : see Coal 16. 

Coa*l-gas. The mixture of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 
^ mainly of carburetted hydrogen ; purified of some 
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©f its bgredients, it is tlie common gas used for 
lighting and heating purposes. 

1809 B. Cooke in Nicholson Jml, Nat. PMt XXII. 2:43 
On the advantages of Coal Gas Lights, 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics 11 , 147 Oil gas, which contains about twice 
as much carbon as the coal gas, gives also about twice as 
much light. 

Coa'l-keaver* t a. A labourer who unloaded 
coals from ships by heaving them from one stage 
to another, {phs^ b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

Brit. Mag. IV. 555 A horrid murder, .committed on 
a poor old coal-heaver. 1776 Acam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. x. 109 
Coal-heavers, .exercise a trade which in hardship.. almost 
equals that of colliers. 1847 Alb. Smith Tadpole he. 
<1879) 93 Burly coalheavers. x86t Mayhew Lend. Labour 
III. a68 (Hoppe) The coalheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade .. Formerly the coals 
were delivered from the holds of the ships by the labourers 
shovelling them on to a series of stages, raised one above 
the other till they ul timately reached the deck. 18^ Times 
4 Feb. 7/1 His cousins . . were coal-heavers in Paris. 

So CoaT-Iieavixig jA 

1704 Land, Gaz. No. 4019/4 A tall raw-bon’d Man, .often 
Employed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/1 The Auvergnats . . hold a sort of monopoly of 
coal -heaving . .in Paris. 

Coa*l-lieugll, -bew. Sc. Also 6-7 -hetic 1 i(e, 

8 -hULgh. [f. Coal - b H eugh.] A coal-pit: perh. 
originally one open to the surface or excavated in 
the side of a slope or bank. 

Sc. Acts, 12 Jas. F/(i507) § 146 The wicked crime 
of setting of fire in Coal-heuches. 1653 R. Baillie jDw- 
swasive Vind. (1653) This, to me, \vas but to move from 
one errour to another, from the lime-pit to the coal-heugh. 

J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. in. v. (1743'* 4^2 
Firing Colehughs. Trans. XXXIII. 

397 They land it (as at many Coalhews in the Country) on 
Girls Backs. iBzz Scott Pirate Wherefore should not 
a coal-hei^h be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
1879 H. George Progr. ^ Pov. ix. iv. (1881) 422 Had Dr. 
Adam Smith been bom in the coal-hews. 

Coal-liole. 

1. A small store-place for coals; a coal- cellar; 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

x66z-a Pepys Diary 8 Feb,, All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
J797 Anti-Jacohin No. i She whipp’d two female ’prentices 
to death, And hid them in the coal hole. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, III. 657 The types were flung into the coalhole. 
*859 Smiles Self-Help 13 He would give him his passage 
if he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 

•I* 2. The place in a furnace for the admission of 
Coal. 

*641 French iii. (1651)83 It must be foure [spans] 

high ; one for the Ash-hole, another above the grate to the 
middle Coal-hole. 

3. Sometimes loosely used for the flap-covered 
hole in a pavement opening into a coal-cellar. 
Coa’l-liood, -Iioodie. Also 7 cole-hooding, 

9 cole-hood, -head, coaly-hood. [f. Coal 4 - 
Hood, in reference to its black head.] A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit; sometimes 
applied also to other birds: see quots. 

1^4 SiBBALD S cotta lllust, 22 (Jam.) Junco, avis capite 
iiigro, cole-hooding dicta. i8i8 Hogg Brownie d Bodsheck 
I. 208 (Jam.) Wae’s me . . that ever I suld see the colehood 
take the laverock’s place. 1825-79 Jamieson, Coal-hoodie 
the Black-headed Bunting, Meams. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Coal-hoody a bullfinch. iVest. 1885 Swainson Prminc. 
Natnes Birds 24 Coal hoodie (North Riding', the Blackcap. 
Xhid, 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole Titmouse. 

Coa*l-house. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used the one belonging to his palace as a 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (1533- 
38) ; whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

iSSS Philpot in Strype EccL Mem. III. App. xlix, 159 
Synce I came to the bishops coalhowse, I have been six 
tymes in examination.^ 1363-87 Foxe A.^M. (1596) 1875/1 
Then was she caried into the Colehoase, and searched for 
Bookes. 1654 Trapp Comm, yob iii, 18 Martyrs, kept 
fast shut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 1732-8 NealjVAA Punt. (1822) 1 . 03 Bonner 
. . ordered him first into the stocks in his coal-house and 
from thence to Smithfield. 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
The company is constructing a depot building, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River. 

Coalier, obs. f. Collier, 

CoaTified, fpl. a. nonce-wd. Turned into coal. 
18x8 Ann. Reg. 1817 Chron, 511 In one place is seen a 
toalified tree, if I may use the word. 

Goalisig (kJu’liq), vhl. sh. [f. Coal -h -htg^.] 
1 1 . Conversion into charcoal. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 21 a, Copswoods . . imployed to 
coaling for blowing of Tynne. 1725 Brieds WMy. (Exeter) 
Jml. 25 Sept,, A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot- 
Wood. 1770 Priestley Charcoal in Phil. Trans. LX, 212. 

2. Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, etc.). 

1887 Athenseum 14 May 633/3 The necessity for frequent 

coaling. 

3. Supplying with coal. 

Newspaper Dec., The coal-porters will strike and 
stop the coalmg of the gas stations. .The coaling of London, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as coaling base, place, station, 
a port specially fitted out and used for supplying 
steam-ships with coal ; also t coaling-money (see 
Squot), 

1708 J. C. Compi. Collier 31 A Piece or Guinea, to 
Drink the good Success of the Colliery . , is called their 


Coaling-Money. 1870 EcTto^ 9 Nov., The use_ of the road- 
stead as a coaling station is not very conspicuous. ^ x^ 
C, M. Mason Forty Shires 10 Stockton, .is a ship-building 
and coaling place. 1884 Ann. Reg. 261 The coaling stations 
on the road to Australia. 

Coalise, -isse (ktf^u’alsiz), v. [a. F. coalise-r, 
f. coalition, after analogy of some words in -iser.} 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Oo*aJL- 
ised ppl. a. [ = F. coalisS\ Co'aliser. (Chiefly 
in reference to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first French Republic.) 

1794 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Attcklands Corr. (1862) III. 
224, i called on all my old friends, the new coalisers, but did 
not see one of them. 1837 Carlyle AV. Rev. in. n. ii, 
Europe seems coalising itself again. Ibid. ni. n. viii, 
The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as 
gage.of battle, the Head of a King. 1837 Thackeray Car- 
lyle* s Fr. Rev,, Coalixed Kings made war upon France. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 118/1 The coalized monarchs. 

Coalisll(k^u-UJ),a. [f. CoaljA 4- -ISH.] Some- 
what like coal ; f a glowing coal, fiery. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hierim. Kviij, Their visage, .y blackte 
with colishe smeare. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. xiv. 351 
The Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 

Coalite (kJ«*aloit), a. [ad. L. coalU-tts, pa. 
pple. of coalescere.l Grown together; said of 
parts which are normally distinct, 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol.-xNh. (1828) IV. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite. 1848 Proc, Benv. Nat. Club II. 299 Ex- 
ternal to the maxillae, and probably coalite with them, [are] 
two delicate organs. 

i Co'alite, V. Obs. [f. L. coaiit- ppl. stem of 
cocdescdre.'l intr. and trans. To form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Oo‘alited ppl. a. 

1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties xix. (R.), Let the friends 
of liberty., continue to coalite. 1791 Burke App. Whigs 
Wks. VI, 335 Time has, by degrees, blended and coalited 
the conquered with the conquerors. 

CoalltioZL^ (kJa|ali*Jon). [ad. L. coalitidn-em, 
sb. of action f. coalescdre to Coalesce. (In mod. 
Fr. ; not in Gotgr, 1 6 1 1 .) Originally — coalescence ; 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.] 

*{-l. The growing together of parts, coalescence. 

161a Brerewood Zaw/g. ^ Relig. xxv. 223 The Deity and 
Humanity, by coalition becoming one nature in Christ. 
1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds 1 . 104 The urine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2 . Union into one mass or body; combination. 

1620 Bp. j. King Senn. 17 Sion and Jerusalem . . by an 

easie coalition in Scripture . . may^ stand for one. 1656 T rapp 
Comm. I Cor. vi. 15 w^ater and oil violently shaken together 
may seem to mingle, but . . there is no coalition. 1834 
WHEWELL in Todhunter W‘s. Writings {iZfS) II. 182, 
I am puzzled to combine these . . without so much coalition 
of vowels as will startle your readers. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 7 They come within each other’s sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
product. 

3 . Union, combination, fusion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, etc.). 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 10 A scorned, squandered 
peojjle all the earth over, being ever since incapable of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. 1699 Uut- 
TumA. Brief R el. (18^7) IV- 473 The old East Inma com- 
pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company- ^ 1779 81 Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 73 That coalition of interests which makes the 
happiness of a country. 

^. esp. in politics. An alliance for combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

1715 H. Castleton (title). An E-ssay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot, 
(1749) 250 A i^reat advance towards this union was the coa- 
lition of parties. _ 1749 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) HI. 220, 
I am sick of coalitions, royal, military or ministerial. 1825 
T. Jefferson Autdbiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 104 Leading Patriots 
. .sensible of the necessity of eflfectmg a coalition by mutual 
sacrifices. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. HI. xviL 473 The im- 
possibility of a genuine coalition between Charles and 
Francis. x866 Ld. Derby m Morniftg Star 10 July, A 
Government by coalition implies on the part of those who 
conduct it a greater or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of political power, 
b. attrib. 

^ 1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. 422 That Coalition system 
in Christianity, for the expression of which theologians have 
invented or appropriated the term Syncretism. 1851 Ht. 
yiK-gTm^KXi Hist. Peace (1877) HI. iv, xii. 28 The King’s 
desire was for a coalition ministry. 

Hence CoaJi'tional, of or pertaining to a coa- 
lition. Coali'tiouer, one who forms or belongs 
to a coalition. Coali-tioning, tbe forming of a 
coalition. Coali-tionist, an adherent or supporter 
of a coalition. 

1785 (title), Coalitlonal Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetical 
Dialogue. ^ 1818 Byron Let. in Moore (1866) 380 But 
compare hini^ with the coalitioner Fox and lie pensioner 
Burke. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. i. n All fighting 
and campaigning and coalitioning . . is hopeless and super- 
fluous. 1784 (2fzVf(?), The Coalitionist. 1807 W, Taylor in 
Robberds Mem, II. 197 The county sends two coalitionists. 
1864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 Never had a hand of Ministers a 

S -eater chance of conciliating a lastbg popularity than the 
oalitionists of 1859. 


t Coaliijiou Ohs. [f. 1^. '^coaiit- ppl, stem of 
coal^e to sustain or nourish together ; but in quot. 
1655 possibly referring to L. coalitus communion, 
fellowship, f. coalescere ; see prec.] (See quots.) 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp.ixGji) 213 The Lord’s Table [is] 
for further coalition and growth. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Coalition, a nourishing or increasing together. 

Coalless (k^Wiles), a. [f. Coal .yA + -LESS.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal. 

1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist, ^ Art 207 Wood for fuel, 
so indispensable in a coalless country. 1882 Standard 
25 Jan. 5/5 Strata. , older than the carboniferous, and coal! ess. 
Coallier, obs. form of Collier. 

Co-ally% [f. Co- + Ally j‘A] (See quot.) 

1828 Webster, Co-ally, a joint ally ; as, the subject of a 
co-ally. Kent. 

So C?o-allie‘d ppl, a. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legal. Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never . . honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-allied Religion, which they profess to believe. 

CoaUy, dial, f. Collie, sheep-dog. 

CoaT-man. 

1 . A man who has to do with coal: fa. coal- 
miner ; b. coal-seller ; C. coal-porter or heaver. 

1582 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (i860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poore husbandmen . . as upon colemen, and 
other poore of the parishe. 1707 Reflex, -upon Ridicule 266 
The Mercer and the Coal-Man. x8io Crabbe Borough 
xxiv. Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bill.s, 18^ 
Thackeray Catherine viii, He carried on the business of. . 
small-coalman. 

2 . A coal-ship or collier, nonce-use. 

1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The immortal Captain Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coal-measure. 

1 . A measure for measuring coal. 

2 . fa. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
(obs.). b. pL (Geol.) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
tervening strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a 
coal-field, constituting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also attrib. [Referring 
evidently to the long - established practice of 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness: cf. quot. 1665.] 

[1665 D. Dudley Metallum Mariis (1854) 28 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
cole . . the three uppermost measures are called the white 
measures . . the next measure, is the .shoulder-cole, the toe- 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.] Ibid. 39 The manner of 
the cole-veins or measures in these parts. 1832 De la Beche 
Geol. Man. 321 The vegetables . . discovered in the coal 
measures. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
numerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners). 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal- 
mining 33 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 

CoaT-meter. One who measures or weighs 
coal ; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London appointed to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into the London market. 

1648 C. Walker Hist. Xndepend. 1, 170 A Cole-meter’s 
place worth 2oqI. per annum. 1724 Lend, Gaz. No. 6274/6 
They intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the 13 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of this City. 1766 Entick London iV. 
328 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
coal-meters. 1861 Mayhew Land, Labour HI. 260 The 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em- 
ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants. 
The committee is elected by the trade. 

Coalmie : see Colmey, a fish. 

Coal-mine. A mine in which coal is worked 
or dug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

1613 Lane. 4* Chesh, Wills (1884) 159 The yssues . . of one 
Cole myne. 1853 W. Gregory Chem. 156 The fright- 
ful accidents, .so common in coal-mines. 

So Coal-miner, Coal-mining. 

1639 R. Junius Sinne Siigmatizd 295 Like..Colemmers 
. .when the candles burning blew, tells the dampe commeth. 
1854 Encycl. Brit. VH. 123/x The uninitiated in coal 
mining. xS 8 o All V. Round "No. 55.102 Coal-miners are 
under inspection. 1887 (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 The 
extent of the coal-mimng industry in Great Britain. 

Coalmouse, colemonse (k^u-lmaus). Forms: 
I colniase, 5-6 colmose, 6 cold-, 7 col-, 7- 
colemouse. [ME. colmose :-OE. colmdse (corr. 
to MDu. boolmhe, Dn. koolmees, MHG. kohmeise, 
O. kohimeise), f. Coal (in reference to its dark 
colour) + mdse (OHG. meisa WGer, maisa), a 
name including several species of little birds, chiefly 
of the genus Farus : see Mose. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse ; cf. Tit-mouse. Still very commonly 
spelt colemouse.'] A bird, Parus ater ; also called 
Coal (or Cole) Titmouse. 

ciooo ZElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133 Bardioriolus, 
colmase. a 1050 V 9 c, ibid. 260 Parula, colmase. c 1532 
Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The coldmouse, la mes- 
sange. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 Tytmoses, col- 
moses and wrens, 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vii. (1623) 
Q j. The great Titmouse (which of his colly head and breast 
some call a Colemouse) is a very harmefull Bird. 1774 G. 
White Selbome xli. 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
cole-mouse, the great black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse. 1829 J. L. Knapp Jrnl. Nat, 168 That little dark 
species the ‘ coal ', or * fjolemouse ’. 1862 Johns Brit. Birds 
Index, Cole Tit or Cole Mouse. 1874 Yarrell Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4) I. 489 Coal Titmouse or Coal-Mouse. 


COAL-OW:ei'EB, 


COAPTATIOM. 


^ In earlier times the same name was sometimes 
used to translate L. alcedo, from error as to the 
latter. (Cf. Haloyon, Mew.) 

C1440 Pr 07 np, Parv, 88 Colmose, byrde, alcede. C14S0 
Voc. ia Wr.-Wulcker 562 A dedff, a colmose [a wodewale], 
E483 Caik, A7tgL 72 A collemase, alcedo, 

Coa’l-OWner. The owner of a colliery, 

1676 Hodgson in PkiL Tram. XI. 764 The waters that. . 
cost our Coal owners so much to be quit of them. 17x0 
Lutthell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 596 The coal owners at 
Newcastle. 1833 Babbage Econ, Manuf xxxi. 314 In the 
north of England a powerful combination has long existed 
among the coal-owners, 

Coal-percli: seeCoAL 16. 

Coa*l-pip©» (Locally used in the following 
senses.) i. A very thin seam or ‘ scare ’ of coal. 

1851 CoaUtrade Terms Northwnbld. <§• Dnrh. 15. 1885 

Borings ^ Smkings (North. Eng. Instit. Min. Eng.> 308 
Blue seamy parting, with some scares of coal or coal pipes. 

2. See quots. (Not used in Newcastle district) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal-7nining 30 Sigillaria 

stems, .based close upon the seam of coal . . are apt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing from a few cwts, 
to a ton. They are thus commonly Tcnown as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or cauldron-bottoms. 1873 Dawson Earth <§• 
Man vi. 141 They usually consist of an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone . . These fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal-seams. In some places they are known to 
the miners as ‘ coal-pipes and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur from their sud- 
denly falling. 

Coal-pit (k^u'lpit). 

1. A ^ace where charcoal is made. Still in 

U.S. 

1023 Charter Cnut in Cod. Dipl. IV. 27 ForS bae haesel- 
holt® on collpytt : of collpyttae on swealewan hlypan. c 1275 
Death 242 in O. E. Misc. 183 His eye-puttes, as a colput 
deep ant gret. c 1450 Norn, m Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 718 Fax^ 
a bronde ; ticiOy a colpytte ; fala^ a fagot. iS77 Bnl^ 
lingeVs Decades (1592) 691 Nestorius willing to auoide a 
colepit, fell into a lime kill . . wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. 1828 W ebster, 
Coalpit . , in America, a place where charcoal is made. 

2. A pit or mine where coal is dug. 

(Cf. X24X Newminster Chartul. (Surtees) 202 Sicut fos- 
satura descendit in Colepeteburn.] 

1447 Indenture in Script, tres Dunelm. (Surtees) App. 3x3 
The colepit in Trillesden, and alsa the colepit in Spennyng- 
more. 1575 Latic. Wills II. X12 Whereas I have a lease . . 
of too cole pittes. c t6io Sir J. Melvil Mefn. (1735) x? An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire, 162X Burton Anat. Mel. 
II. iii. I. i, Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits. 1773 
Barnard in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 218 The shaft of a coal- 
pit, which, .had been sunk to the depth of sixty yards. 

atirib. 1776 Withering Brit. Platits (1796) III. 302 On 
coalpit banks near Stourbridge. 1859 Edin. Rev. ClX. 303 
The dismal chapter of coal-pit life. 

Hence f Coal-pitter, a pitman. 

X730 Lend. Gaz. No. 5818/4 John Proud, of Sunderland. . 
Coal-Pitter. 

Coal-porter. A man who carries coal from 
a vessel to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station, or, generally, carries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

1834 Poor Law Commiss, xst Rep, (i88s> 199 The Coal- 
porters earn a great deal. 1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 6/2 
The whole of the coal porters employed in the gas works 
are also sending in their notices. 1889 Sat. ReiK 14 Dec. 
672 If the gas- workers' and the coal-porters’ union have their 
way. 

t Coal-pot. Sc, Ohs. In 6 colpot, -pat, [f. 
col{e Coal + Pot, round deep hole or excavation, 
as in pcaf^poly etc.] == Coal-pit. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1809 In the Colpots of Tranent. 
1573 Dium. Occurr. 262 The regentis horsmen . . brak all 
colpat wyndaris..sua that the said burgh should not be 
servit in elding. 

Coal-sack. 1. A sack to carry coal in. 

1633 Massinger City Madam iv. iii, A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet. 1638 Ford Fancies 1. ii. Let me be buried 
in a coal sack, 1854 Hull Improv. Act 52 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks, 

2. A name given to patches in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours xi. 264 In the 
southern (joal-sack there are minute telescopic stam, 1879 
Newcomb & Holden Astroft. 415 Vacant spaces in it [Milky 
Way] which the navigators call coal-sacks. 

Coa 1-scuttle. 

1. A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire ; a coal- box, coal-scoop. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. East Ang. I. 72 Coal-hod otherwise 
called the coal-scuttle. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf, i, (ed. 
3) II Carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out coal- 
skuttles. c x8s5 Lytton Autohiog. in LifeptZ^'p I. 128 No 
companion visited me, save the servant with my meals or 
the coal-scuttle. 

2. Coal-scuttle bonnet \ a woman’s bonnet re- 
sembling an inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 
usually projecting much beyond the face. ^ 

1839 Dickens Nick, Nick, xxiii, Miss Snevellici. .glanced 
from the depths of her coal-scuttle straw bonnet at Nicho- 
las. 1867 Miss Braddon Run to Earth HI. xi. 220 A 
pretty face never looked prettier than when dimly seen in 
the shadowy depths of a coal-scuttle bonnet. 
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Coa*lsey. A name given in some localities to 
the Coal-fish, in others to its fry, or sye is 

given by Jamieson as = coal-fish ; cf. Seath.] 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 231 At Newcastle 
the fry are called Coalsey; and, when X2 inches long, 
Poodlers. 1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. vi. 173 
Coal-fish . . When young it is called with us the Podlie . . 
when full grown the CoaLsey^ or Black Coal-sey, 

Coal-stafif, obs. variant of cole-, Cowl-staep- 
f Coal-stOBe. Obs. a. Stone associated with 
coal. b. * A sort of cannel-coal’ (J.). 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier {iZ^s) xi An Outburst or ap- 
pearance of such Stone (as we call Coal-stone), a 1728 
Woodward (J.>, Coalstone flames easily and burns freely ; 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

^ Coal-tar. A thick black viscid liquid, which 
is one of the products of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substances, chiefly hydrocarbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained paraffin, naphtha, 
benzene, creosote, the aniline ox coal-tar colours, etc. 

1783 A. Cochrane {title). Account of the qualities and uses 
of Coal Tar, and Coal Varnish. *823 J. Badcock Do7n. 
Amusem. 77 Coal-tar Gas , . is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. 1840 
K. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 Ringbolts, .were blackened 
with coal-tar. 1868-77 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 670 The more 
volatile portion of coal-tar, called light-oil or coal-naphtha, 
consists mainly of benzene and its homologues . . Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as the source of aniline-colours, 
and of phenol, picric acid, etc. 

Coal-tit, coal trtmouse. [see Coal- 
mouse, Tit. After the corruption of col(e)mose to 
colemouse, the latter was often, for perspicuity’s 
sake, expanded to coal-titmozise, which again has 
been recently shortened to €oal-titl\ A bird, the 
same as Coal-mouse. 

[1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 125, I mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. x688 R. Holme Amnoury n. 
243/1 The Bird Cole-Mouse, .we in our Countrey call Titti- 
mous or Mop.] 1777 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 5^5 The head 
of the cole titmouse is black. 1793 Catal. Zoolog. Museum 
Oxford St. 16 Cole Titmouse. 1826 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(ed. 6) I. 278 Coal Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 3/2 
The Great Tit - . the Coal Tit . . and the Bearded Tit are 
British. Ibid. The Coal-Titmouse . . and the Marsh Tit- 
mouse all resort at times to buildings. 1843 Yarrell Brit, 
Birds (ed. 2) 1. 369 Cole-Tit, 

Co-altitude. Astron. [f. Co- 4-1 - Altitude.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

1833 Ukrsckkl Astropt. i. 62 The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. Chambers vn. vi. 699 The coaltitude is 

the mean of their N. P. D.'s [North Polar Distances]. 
Coal-viewer. A mining engineer who makes 
coal-mines his special study. 

[1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 31 Your Viewer .. who is 
to take charge of a regular working of the colliery ] X797 
Curr {title), The Practical Coal Viewer and Engine Builder’s 
Companion. 1840-36 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil Eng. 109 
Coal, or colliery viewers. 1876 Page A dv. Text-bk, Geol. xiv. 
Coal-wmpper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship’s hold by means of a pulley : see quot. 1880. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Excursion (D.>, At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and ballast-heavers. 1861 
Mayhew Lord. Labour II. 39 The lodgings here are occu- 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. x88o B'. 
Gosman Past Events (Newc.-on-Tyne x88i ) 129 An appa- 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. This 
coal- whippet is intended to be fixed on the deck of the vesseL 
So CoaT-wbipping' vbl. sb. 

i86x Mayhew Land. Labour II. 95 He had met with an 
accident, .which prevented him from followng coal- whip- 
ping any longer, 1887 R. N ewman in Charity Organisation 
Rev. July 275 Coal- whipping.. has now all but ceased. 

Coal-work. 

fl. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Obs. 

X63X G. Daniel Eclog. Let., You may iudge Draughts 
sometimes in Cole-Woncs, to hit the Naturalitie of Lines 
Studied by finer Pencills. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined ; a 
colliery. Usually pi. (Cf. ironworks.) 

1663 D. Dudley Metallum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire .. flaming out of the Pits. x'jxeVLond, 
Gaz. No. 4705/1 Owners of the Coal-Works. x8^ D, Lan- 
Tih'LS.m Pharmac. frnl.^\\\. 127 Manager of a coal-work. 

So Coa*l«worker, a coal-miner. CoaT- working*, 
a place where coal is worked, a colliery. 

1726 Lond. Gaz. No. 6438/2 William Clarke . . a Coalworker. 
1838 Pemiy Cycl. XI. 149/2 In the practical department of 
coal-workmg, geology can as yet render little aid. 1862 
Ansted Hungary ^ Transylv, 124 (L.) At last we reached 
the coal-workmg^ and a more deserted, melancholy-looking 
place for a mine I have never seen. 

Coaly (ktfu'li), a. [f. Coal sh. + -t. Cf. Colly.] 

1. Abounding in coal j covered or charged with 
coal or coal-dust. 

X39a Wyrley A rmorie Black colie smitK X628 Milton 
Vac. Exerc. 98 Of utmost Tweed . . Or coaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee. 1865 Dickens Mut. Pr. II. 187 The coaly 
, , little steamboat. x888 Young Mistley II. vi. 82 ALrouna 
each pit was grouped its little coaly village. 

2. Of the nature of coal j carbonaceous. 

1394 Plat femell-ho. Divers New Exper. 33 A blacke 
and hard colie crust upon it. x6n Cotgr., Charbonnesgue, 
coalie, of coales. 1834 YL. llAiux». Pootpr. Great. x.(i874) 
186 A mere coaly film, x86z Dana Man. Geol. 74 Coaly 
shale, containing coaly impressions or impregnations, 

3. Of the colour of coal ; coal-black, 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. it, (1593) 44 A colie colour. 
1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 440 Vpon thy face let coaly 


Rauens swarmc. 1849 TaiPsMag. XVI. 217 The moveless 
coaly eye, 

Coaly, »ey (k(5u*U), sb. colloq. [combines sb. 
use of prec. with dim. forms in -Y ; cf. bricky, 
chummy A coal-heaver. 

x86o All V. Round No. 55. 119 The coalies. .touch their 
sou’ westers to him as he glides about. 1889 Daily TeU 
27 Aug. 5/4 The strike . . has now extended to all the river- 
side employes, including ‘ coaleys ‘ lumpers stevedores. 

^ Co-ambassador, co -amiable, etc.: see Co-, 
fCoame, v. Obs. [app. related to Chaum in 
same sense ; phonetic history obscure : see also 
COANE.] intr. To split into fissures, gape open, 
X577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. {1586) 105 b, The squared, 
and the rounde . . timber, doth coame and gape, specially 
the round, because it is fuller of pithe, and therefore renteth 
and coameth in every place. Ibid. 108 b, The Cedar, the 
Eben, and the Olive tree, doe never chinke nor coame. 

Coame, obs. f. Coom soot. 

Coamill^ ^^u-mig). Naut. Also 7 comming, 
7-8 coming, 8 cooming, 9 combing. [Origin 
uncertain ; some identify it with combing, a spell- 
ing occasionally found in modem use, but not 
supported by early evidence,] 

In pi. : The raised borders about the edge of the 
hatches and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deck from running below. 

1611 CoTGR., Aileures, two heames that runne along th® 
hatches of a shippe, and with the Trauersins make a long 
square hole, whereat the ship-boat is let downe into the 
hold; our ship-wrights name them, Comings, or Carlings, 
X626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen xi The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1762 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. LI I. 629 Lightning, which . . made several 
holes between the coomings of the hatches and the deck. 
X83S Marryat fac. Faithf. xi, Sitting down on the coam- 
ings of the hatchway. x86s Daily Tel. 14 Apr., With 
combings and finishings of hard pine, 1883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xxv, (1884) 188 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coamings of the well. 

b. Coaming-carlings i ‘those timbers that in- 
close the mortar- beds of bomb-vessels, and which 
are called carlings, because they are shifted occa- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatchway is cut * 
(Smyth SailoPs Word-bkl). 
t Coane. Obs. rare. [app. related to Chawn ; 
history obscure : the form agrees with OE. edn, 
pa. t. of cinan. Chine.] A gap, cleft, chink. 

X384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xvi. v. 404 Witches can . • 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glasse windowe. 

Co-an^e'lical, a. rare. [f. med.L. co-angeUc» 
US + -AL : see Co-.] Associated with the angels. 

183X Hussey Papal Power iii. 163 The Roman Church 
saluted Adrian with the title ‘ Coangelical Lord Pope', 
t Co:aiigusta'tion, Obs.’-^ [sb. of action f. 
L. coangustd-re to bring into narrow compass.] 
x68x Blount Glossogr., Coangusiaiion, a making one thing 
strait with another, a making narrow. 1721 in Bailey, 
Co-animate, co-apostate, etc. : see Co-. 
Coape, obs. f. Cope. 

Co-appea‘r, v. rare. [Co- i.] intr. To ap- 
pear together or in conjunction. So Co-appeav- 
auoe, f Co-appari'tiou. 

1633 Quarles Embl. ii. i. (1718) 65 Heaven's scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 1635-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (170X) 64/1 The Co-apparition of wandering 
Stars. Ibid. AjbntJ'z The co-apparition of Planets, 1697^ J. 

Solid Philos. 22% The Co-appearance, Co-exist- 
ence, and . . the Competition of the Contrary Motives. 

Co-apprehend 27. : see Co-. 

Coa;^ (ki7|0e*pt), V. [ad. late L. coapt dre ta ht 
together: see Co- and Apt 27.] To fit together, 
adapt to each other. 

1. trails. To fit or join together. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 572/1 The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are co-apted, not by any design, but as 
Chance led them. 1874 tr. Van. Buren’s Dis. Genii, Org, 
37 Accurately coapting the edges of the wound, 
fb. spec, in Geom. Obs. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref ^x The right and absolute way. .of 
Coaptyng and ioyning Lines and angles. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid IV. def. vii.^ xix b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a circle, when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circumference of the circle, 

1 2. To make apt or fitting. Obs. 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
coapt a man to the excellency of eloquence. 

Coa'ptate, V. rare. [f. L. coaptdt- ppl. stem 
of coaptdre (see prec.) : see Co-, and Aptate 27.] 
fl. trans. To fit together, coapt. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea v,44 Carpenters, .coaptate and 
fit the parts of their work unto one another. 

2. intr. Hence Coapta*tmg ppl. a. (nonce-use.) 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xliv. (1856) 409 Similar coap- 

tating fragments [of ice] are seen in every direction. 

Coaptation (k^Jii^pt^^-Jan). [ad. L. coaptation- 
cm fitting together (in Augustine), n. of action f. 
coaptdre (see above): so in mod.F. in sense c.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, etc., to 
each other; fitting together. 

X561 ILazxi Arte Nauig. JPref. C ij, The frame and coapta- 
cion of the bodye of man. 1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 
370 The..Co-aptation of the Spring, Wheels, Ballance, and 
other Parts, a 1743 Broome (J.), The . . judicious coapta- 
tion and ranging of the words, a 1834 Coleridge Shake. 
Notes (1849) 85 The coaptation and union of the elements. 
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t b. as a. condition. Ofo. 

16x4 T. Adams JDeviTs Ban^uei agx Coliabitation of place 
seekes or makes coaptation^ of manners. 1688 Norris 
Theory Lme 1, ii. 10 A certain conaaturajity or coaptation 
of the soul to good. . 

, c. s/ei;. in The fitting together or adjust- 
ment of the ends of a fractured bone, setting ; the 
replacement of a dislocated bone* 

*78^ P. Pott Whs. L 377 The general doctrine 

relative to fractures . . Coaptation or setting. i8o7-a6 S. 
CpopER FirstLines Surg. <ed. 5} 279 The ends of the bone 
may be put into a state of coaptation with the greatest ease. 
*836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 448/1 Fractures . . submitted . . 
to the mamtenance of exact co>aptation for months. 

Ooapta*tor. Surg, An apparatus used for co- 
aptation of a fractured bone, Diet Mech.) 

0 o-aratio» |Co- 3 a.] Co- 

operatlye ploughing or tillage, as practised by 
ancient village communities. 

*883 STLs.mm& Mng.Vzil Commnn.vj. Hi. 1x7 (feV/*?) The 
f^pen field system of co-aration described in the ancient 
I^ws of Wales. Ibid. 121 Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration. 

11 CoarTb Celtic Ckurch. [a. Irish com- 

harba.'l Successor in an ecclesiasticai office, abbot, 
Vicar ; an order of old Irish monks (O’Reilly). 

*6^ J. Chalonkr in 0 . Ihmz Vah Fayalliv. ax All such 

f oods also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
[eir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them [on death of 
a Felon]. 1865 M'^Laochlan Eftrly Sc. Church xxi, 324 
The coarb or ^successor of Columba was usually an ecclesi- 
astic of the Irish church. *878 Mackintosh CiviUz. Scoil. 
L Xntrod, 136 In the early Irish church some of the Goarbs 
were women, 1882-3 A. F. Mitchell in ^Ccca&Encycl. Relig. 
Igmmt II. 1234 The mother-house of Iona and its presbyter 
abbot, the coarb of Columba. 

Hence Ooarh-sMp. 

*827 G. Higgins Celiic Druids 205 The Coarb-ship de- 
scended to their children. 

‘€o-a*rl)iter. [Co- 3 b.] Arbiter along witli 
another or others. Hence Co-a'rbitress, a fe- 
male co-arbiter. Also Co-arMtra*tioa. 

Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 153 The friendly composition made 
..by the hono. pereonages . . with the assistance of their 
coarbiters on our part. 1879 J. Todhunter Akesiis 221 
Per^hone, August co-arbitress of Hades’ realm. 

+ Coa*rct, Obs^ Porms: 5-6 coart(e, 5-7 
coliart (e, 6-9 co aret. [ad. L. coarct-dre (properly 
-art are) to press together, contract, confine, also 
to corupel, constrain, f. Co- + artdre to press close, 
contract, f. artus confined. See Ae® and cf. 
F* codreter (in Palsgr. and Cotgr.).] 

trans. To press or draw together; to com- 
pkess, constrict, contract, tighten. 

c x^o Pailad. on Husb. in. 1131 With paper best and leest 
are Thai coarted. *545 Raynold B^rth Mankynde ii. ii. 
52 Alome . . or any such thynges which do coarct' and con- 
strayne. Ibid.^ The passage . . [is] coarcted and made nar- 
rower then [it] wolde otherwise be. ^ 1604 T. Wright i. 
vl 24 In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2 . To confine or restrict the action of person); 
to constrain, coerce. [So in , (legal) Latin = cogo.\ 
tf'xaoo Test Love i, (1560) 377 b/a Thilke persons, .not co- 
arted by paining dures oi^nly knowledgeden. c 1430 Lydg. 
Bochas nr. i. (1554) 70 b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte. 
*540 Act 32 Hen. VIJI^ c. 28 § 5 Persons of full age. .not 
unlaufully coarcted. 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 301 He 
is so farre from coarcting the Popes power, that, etc. 164$ 
Gaule Cases Corisc. 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
might be coarcted or constrained. _ 1819 H. Busk Fesiriad 
Ki. 537 Coarcted by your mancipating spelL 

h. Const, to OT inf- 

*420 [see below], x.483 Caxton Gatd. Leg. 68/1 Saul said I 
am coarted tberto, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (X883) 
II. 6$ The said Countesse compelled arid coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 17S If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. 

3. To confine within narrow limits \fig- to restrict. 
15*2 Skelton Why not to Court 438 That the kynges 
minde By hym is subverted And so streatly coarted In 
credensyng his tales. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 
vii. 52 Coarcted within the very narrow limites of Jewry. 
*628 Coke On Litt 22 a, Of all the estates tail© most co- 
arcted or restrained that I finde in our bookes. 

4 . To control, restrain, repress. 
vs^^'StCimx. Barclay's Jugurthgj b, He used meruelouse 
good maner in coartyng the same laultes. 

b. To coart of*, to restrain from. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxv, For she will not be guided 
by no reyne To be coarted of her dewe righte. 

Hence Ooa-rcted, Coarct, (-art), fpl. 
CoaTcting vbl. sb. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husk xii. 174 That so thai be coart to 
swymme in sape, Enclude hem. 14. . tr. T. d Kenipis' 
Consol, in. vi, Loue weried is not wery, and loue arted is 
not coarted. X494 Fabyan vii. 567 That no lorde. .shuld. . 
lay for his excuse any constraynt or coartyngeof hisprynce, 
Palsgr. 206/2 Coartyng, ejffbrcetneni. x63x Quarles 
Div, Poems^ Samson (1717) 273 Their haste could give no 
Vent To their coarcted thoughts, 

Coarctate (k^>ia rkt^^t), a. In 5 coartate- [ad. 
L. €oarctdt~us {coart-f pa. pple, of coaretdre to Co- 
ABCT.] Pressed close together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In Bot. applied to a compact 
or dense panicle. 

» (Rolls) I. 61 The patente magnitude 

lelethe by more efficacite the strenshte of be moone then a 
see coartate. 1847 Craig, Coarctate^ in Botany, pressed 
together. 'x866 Treas, Boi.^ Coarctate y contracted, drawn 
close together. X882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s,v.. The retina is said 


to be cbarctate when, owing to the accumulation of fluid 
between it and the choroid, it assumes the form of a funnel, 
extending from the entrance of the optic nerve to the mar- 
gin, or to the remains of the lens. 

b. Entom. Applied to a pnpa enclosed in a 
smooth homy case:, which gives no indication of 
the limbs or form of the insect ; the transformation 
is called coarctate metamorphosis. 

1B16 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 53 Pupas which are 
not excluded from the skin of the larva, but remain con- 
cealed under it, and were hence called by Linnd coarctate 
pupse. x868 Wood Homes without H. xxvi. 512 Said to 
undergo a * coarctate metamorphosis. 1870 Rolleston 
A nim. Life 76 The ‘ coarctate * pupa of many Diptera. 

t Coa'TCtate, z'. obs. If. h. coaretdt- : see 
prec. and -ate 3.] trans. To press close together, 
compress, contract, confine closely ; *= Coaroj. 

Hence Coarctated ppL a. *= Coarctate a. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. fi845) III. 490 Though coarctated, 
having the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappels in England. 1669 Boyle Contn.New Exp. 11.(1682) 
22 Air is contained in Bread, but it is so closely coarctated 
therein, that no easie operation can give it a discltarge. 
b.j^^* To confine, restrict, limit. 

1624 Abp. Abbot Visib. True Ch. 96 It is not to bee taken, 
that wee coarctate the Church within those Prouinces onely. 
1644 Bp. MAitWELL Prerog. Chr. Kings x. 105 An empty 
title, .coarctated and bounded with limits and conditions. 

Coarctation (k^“iajkt?*j9n). [ad. L. coar{c)td- 
tion-em ^ drawing or pressing together ’, n. of action 
1 coar{c)tdre to Coarct. Cf. mod.F. coarctation.'] 

1 . The action of compressing tightly or narrowly ; 
compression, constriction, restraint ; the fact of 
being so compressed. 

*545 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 54 The which thinges 
may cause such stray tnes and coarctation that, etc. 1694 
Phil. Trans. XVIII. 227 Coarctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794 G. Adams Nat, ^ Exp. 
Philos. I. iv. 94 The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 Many other changes . . such 
are the total separation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic. 

b. now chiefly in Phys. or Pathol. 

XS4S [see i]. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 95 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of the belly. X684 
tr. Bonef s Merc. Compit. ix. 343 A coarctation and strait- 
ness of the Urinary Duct. x8o^ A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 8 The gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

C. concr. 

1691 "Kay Creation 11. (1701) 284 If you straiten the Artery 
. .the vessel will notwithstanding continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation. 

2 . Confinement or restriction as to limits ; limit- 
ation ; restriction of action, choice, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leam. i. i. § 3 The true bounds and 
limitations, whereby humane knowledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed ; and yet without arw such contraming or co- 
arctation, but that, etc. a 1663 Bramhall (J.), Election is 
opposed hot only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. 1677 Gale Crt. GeniRes II. iv. 80 
Al mater, .brings with it limits and coarctation. 

t Goa'rction. Obs. rare. [f. Coarct 21., after 
act-ion, ttc. i see -lois’.] Coarctation, constriction. 

1782 A Monro Compar. Anai. (ed. 3) 7 Nor is there any 
coarction forming the ant^m *Tmllisn ^ in the stomach of 
man. — 18 These coarctions give way in the time of birth. 

t CoaTCtul'C. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -URE.] 
State of compression or contraction ; toner, a name 
given by Grew to the neck or collum of plants. 

1671 Grew Anai. Pianist, iii. § i The Coarcture: I can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk ; hut . , standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. Ibid. i. 
iii. § 21 The Sap. .in the Root, .passing through the inter- 
mediate Coaroture. .is entertain’d at last into the Trunk. 

Coard(e, obs. f. Cord sh f 

Co-ardent: see Co- 2. 

t CoaTguate, 71. Obs.-^** [improperly f. L. to- 
argu-he to refute, convict + -ate.] 

1623 CocKERAM Eng. Diet. II, Reprehend, redarguate, co- 
arguate. 

Co-^arra’nge, ». rare. [Co- i,] tram. To 
arrange together or in conjmiction Hence 

Co-arra*n.gement. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 325 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Pluto- 1839 Sir W. Hamilton 
Lect. (1877) I. xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

Coarse (ko^js), a. Forms: 5 cors, corse, 6 
cours, cowrse, (cowaree), 6-8 course, 7 coorse, 
7- coarse. [First found early in 15th c. No 
corresp. adj. in Teutonic, Romanic, or Celtic. 
The general spelling down to the i8th c. was 
identical with that of the, sb. Course; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects {e.g. Scotch 
k«rs) ; the spelling coarse appears to have come in 
about the time when the pronunciation of course 
changed, from u, to o, o. Hence the snggestion 
of Wedgwood that coarse is really an adj, use of 
course, with the sense * ordinary*, as in the expres- 
sion of course, * of the usual order*. It appears to 
have been Used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 
guish that made or worn in ordinary course from 
fine cloth or clothes for special occasions or special 


persons; 'course cloth’ would thus be 'cloth of 
(ordinary) course *. Cf. the history of mean, and 
such expressions as ‘a very ordinary-looking 
woman a * plain person *. 

Dur first contemporary example of the spelling coarse is in 
Walton x6s 3 (where course however also occurs ; it became 
frequent after 1700; course occurs occasionally down lo 

t i. Ordinary, common, mean (in the depreciatory 
sense of these epithets) ; base ; of inferior quality 
or value ; of little account. (Cf. also Coarsely.) 

1424 E. E. Wills 56 Too [two] cors bordclojjes, and too 
peire cors sanapes. 1478 Paston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 
Anothyr for the workyng days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no m'atyr. 1530 Palsgr. 2 lo/i Course towe, tanure. 
xS^-Zlnv. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Litchfield IV. s, Ij 
cowaree coopes of redde & yellowe silke. 1370 R. Edwards 
Damon &P. in Dodsley {x82s) I. 200. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, III. ii. 239_Now I feele Of what course Mettle ye are 
molded. *622 Fletcher Span. Curate iv. i. (1647), I shall 
be most happie To be emploi’d . . Even in the coursest Office. 
1633 Walton Angler 199 The worst or coansest of fresh 
water fish. 1693 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 
284 Amongst these coarser Metalls are Copper, .and Iron. 

fh. To 7?iake coarse account of •. to make small 
account of, treat slightingly. Obs. 

X579 Lvly Euphttes (Arb.) 34 Such fine dames as , make 
such course accompt of their passionate louers. Ibid.x^y 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt off. 
2 . Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure ; consisting of 
comparatively large parts or particles ; or of such 
as are too large for beauty. Opposed to fme. 

(Cf. the early examples referring^ to cloth in sense i ; it 
is impossible to say when the notion ceased to be that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which gave this quality.) 

1382 J. Lyly m Four C. Eng. Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 11. 293 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 326 A thick 

? arish gown and a course shirt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
1 . 605 note. Course black canvas. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
I. 289 The same coarse garment served them for summer 
and winter. *846 J, Baxter Pract.^ Agric. II. 187 
The ashes are sometimes spread in drills . . if the finest por- 
tions are sifted frora the coarser, etc. i860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. § 14. 95 (Iloarse shingle and debris. 

b. in a wider sense : said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, etc. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 433 We may soon wander 
and stray Ion the moor] and so make longer stay in this 
coarse place. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed . . upon their course ground, xyw 
Cibber Apol. xiii. 349 Coarse Mothers may have comely 
(Children. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 P7 A form . . so 
coarse as to raise disgust. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 308 They seem to prefer the coarsest weeds, 1^3 
Kingsley Waier-bab. vi. 244 Their jaws grow large and 
their lips grow coarse* 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4* Flow I. 38 Two 
fright&lly dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 A rather coarse horse, with great 
bone and power. 

3 . Rough, harsh, or rude, to the taste, perception, 
or aesthetic sense. (In early use coming near to i.) 
a. of material things ; esp. of diet or ‘ fare *. 

[1387 'B. Amism England ii. xfi. (1877) i. 234 He liked better 
of our good fare in such course cabins.] 1607 Hikron Whs, 
L 375 The Lord’s supper, as some course, homely, sluttish 
fare, is . . refused with scome, 1631 tr. Bacon’s Life ^ Death 
16 Diogenes . . used . . tyranny over Himselfe; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xxxi, Coarser provisions [were] 
distributed, .among the populace. 1830 Tennyson Geraint 
^ Enid 1057 Thou, My lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse. 

. b. of immaterial things, 

[1604 Hieron Whs. L 476 That, which I haue framed, is 
but ahomely and course discourse. Ibid 1 . 4^ The meanest 
profes.sion, the coursest trade.] 1722 Db Foe Col. pack 
(1840) 106 It was but very coarse travelling. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Character'^\i%. (Bohn) II. 58 They are full 
of coarse .strength, rude exercise, .and sound sleep. 1878 
Morley CrzV. Misc., Carlyle x88 [Fatalism] in its coarsest 
and most childish kind. 

c. Of the weather ; Rough, stormy, foul. Now 
chiefly 

1774 Genii. Mag. 242, July 4, Bright morning, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. July 5, a cloudy coarse day. <2x823 
Forby S.V., It is a coarse morning. 1834 Badham Halieut. 
44 When the weather is too coarse for fishing. 1864 Miss 
Mulock in Gd. Worek 428 In the Highlands just before 
‘ coarse ’ weather sets in. 1877 Blackmore Cripps v. 25 We 
shall have a coarse night of it, I doubt. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather. 
fig. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxfi. xxiv, It will be a 
coarse time for Chanter. 

d. Of sound : Rough and harsh ; spec, in Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on auscultation in diseased 
conditions of the chest. 

1879 Stainer Music of Bible 89 The quality of tone pro- 
duced by the reed -pipes was . . very coarse and shrill. X883 
Quain Did. Med. iirS If the larger tube be affected, and 
the narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 

4 . Of persons: Wanting in delicacy of percep- 
tion, apprehension, action ; hence of observations, 
phenomena, etc. : Not refined or delicate, rough. 

1680 H. More ApocaL Apoc. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit, a 1683 Otway 
Windsor Castle (R.), We had appetites too coarse to taste. 
X788 Priestley Lect Hist n. xii. 96 As nearly . . as their 
coarse observations would enable them to determinate. x8<^ 
Tyndall Glac. n. § i. 226 The coarser phenomena, which 
come under vhe cognizance of the senses. 1870 Huxley 
Lay Serm. iii, 33 The coarser monitors pleasure and pain. 
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6. i Of personal beha¥iotir, maimers, language, 
etc. : Unrefined ; rough, rude, uncivil, vulgar. 

■Ifi iS^o Barclay Mirr, Good Mann, (1570) Aj, In barbarike 
language and wordes course and vile. A. Day Eng.' 

Secretary ii. (1625) 87 As another said to a rude fellow, you 
are too course to keepe course in our companie.j 1699 
Bentley PhaL Pref. 74 That Language is too course to be 

f 'ven by Me. 1762 J. Brown Poetry 4* Mm. vii, (1763) 153 
heir coarse Manners melted gradually into false Politeness. 
s8S5 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. v. 160 A coarse age, 
with that deadness to delicacjr which belongs to monastic 
life. 1880 L. Stephen Po^e ii. 52 That style of coarse 
personal satire of which Swift was a master. 

"b. The sense * gross, indelicate ’ passes into that 
of ‘ indecent, obscene (Chiefly of language.) 

^ S711 Addison Sped. No. 119 f 5 The most coarse uncivil- 
ized Words. 1771 ymiius Lett. liv. 281 Any coarse expres- 
sions . . are unfit - . to make use of 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
332 Coarse jokes, acceptable to coarse people in coarse times. 
1880 Vernon Lee Stud. Italy 111. i. 86 Gomic operas were 
most often coarse and even gross. 

^ 6. Used admb. 5 = Coaksely. 

‘ x68o Otway Orphan i. iv- 345 No hungry Churl feeds 
courser at a Feast, 

7. Comb. a. parasynthetic. as coarse-featured,, 
-haired, -handed, -Upped, -minded, -tongued, adjs.; 
b, adverbial, as coarse-spun adj. (also as sb. = 
coarse-spun stuff), soars e-wr ought adj. 

1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. J13 A *coarse-featured red- 
haired scjuat woman. 2871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 48 The 
^coarse-lipped Austrian tyrant, i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng-. 
IV. 171 The rancorous and *coarseininded Countess. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 558 A ballad tune sung by the 
*coarse-piped chambermaid. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarck,, 
Hen. V, cclxvi, Forraging Bees. .Not recking *course-spun 
Thistles. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 15 The Rough or 
^Course-tooth’d File. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 
373 His *coarse-wrought texture. 

c. Special comb., as coarse-fibred, coarse- 
grained a., having coarse fibres, ^ grain * or tex- 
ture ; also fg. having a coarse nature, wanting in 
refinement ; hence coarse-grainedness ; coarse- 
Btnff : see Stdef. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. x. (1885) 251 *Coarse- 
fibred and fine-fibred people. 17^-74 Tucker Li. Nat. H. 
79 The ^coarse-grained heron, 1818 Syd. Smith Lett. 
cxxxv, Rather a coansc-grained fellow. 1876 Tait Rec. 
Adv, Phys. Sc. xiii. 315 The *coarse-grainedness of what 
appears . . even to our most powerful microscopes, to be 
absolutely uniform matter. i88x Mechanic The plaster 
used by plasterers is generally classified as coarse-stuff 
* fine stuff,* and ‘ gauged stuff*. 

Coarse, obs. f. Corse, corpse, Course. 
Coaxsely (k59’jsli), [f. Coarse - h-LY 2 .] 

In a coarse manner, in the various senses of the adj. 
In 16th c. ‘meanly, slightingly, as of little ac- 
count’. 

X548UDALL,etc. Par. yohn xvii. 105 Men unpute 

me to be very base, and exteme me very courselye. 1565 
Jewel Rep. Harding 338, I maruell it is so^coursely 
answered. x6oi Sh aks. A Its IVell in. v. 60 There is a Gen- 
tleman , . Reports but coursely of her. 1678 Wanley JVond. 
Lit. World v. i. § 06. 468/1 He was coursely used . . by a, 
company of rude Mechanicks. I^y Dissol. World 32 
Take notice how Coursly not to say Ridiculously, the Stoidts 
Philosophize. X711 Steele Sped. No. 75^ 1» 3 When a 
Gentleman speaks Coarsly, he has dressed himself Clean to 
no purpose. 1814 DTsraeli Quarrels A utk. (1867) 428 Dry- 
den was very coarsely satirised. 1886 W. C. Magee in Cm- 
iemp. Rev. Jan, *3 That hell which the coarsely material- 
istic religion of his day pictured. 

Coarsen, (kos’is’n), ti. [f, as prec. -k -EN 5 ,] 

1, trans. To make coarse ; see the adj. 

180S W, Taylor in Rdhberds Mem, II. 81 Coarsening her 
attachment. i8xa Coleridge Rem. (1836J L 329 Ixiw cun- 
ning, habitual cupidity, .coarsen the human face. 1879 M. 
Arnold Mixed Ess., Equality 70 The ideal of well-being 
is not to be. .lowered and coarsened. 

^.intr. To become coarse. 

i8&> M. Crommeun Black Abbey III. xii. 197 The clay 
case coarsens and becomes the most apparent part of us. 
Hence CoaTsened ppl. a., CoaTsening vhl. sh. 
and///, «. 

X837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1S39) II. 331 The 
coarsening and hardening of mind. 1854 Ckamb. yi^. 1. 65 
Hardening, coarsening toil. 1861 Q. Rev. No. 220. ^41 He 
[A. de Tocqaeville} compared the original of our institu- 
tions with their magnified and coarsened copy , across the 
Atlantic' ' ' 

■ CoaxseneSS (k6®*J®nes). [f. as prec. + -NESS,] 
The quality of being coarse; roughness, rudeness, 
want of fineness or refinement, etc. : see the adj. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VII I, c. 18 The coursnes of the woll. 
15^ W. Webbe Eng. PoetrU (Arb.) 53 The coursenes of our 
speeche. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III, 281 Writing 
truly and orderly, only guilty of coarseness of style. X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 118 iTiere appears, .a coarseness and vul- 
garity in all the proceedings of the assembly. 2823 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 206 Her voice had lately acquired a coarseness. 
1840 Lardnkr Geom. 143 The coarseness or fineness of the 
canvass. X879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 235 A Rome which 
had lost its simplicity and retained its coameness. 

Coarsisli (kos-isij), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Somewhat coarse. 

1750 R. PuLTOCK Life P. Wilkins (1883) Ii. 155/2 A great 
supply of coarsish linen. cxBty Hogg Tales 4 r Sh. VI. 347 
A neat coarsish-made girl. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. Seashore 
43 Thick tufts of a coarsish horse-hair-like plant. 

Coarsye, var. of Corsie a. Obs. 

Coart, coartate, var. of Coarct, Coarctate. 


Coarti'cnlate, Anat. [f. Co- -f Articulate 
V., or f. L. co-ariiculdre + -ate 8.] intr. To unite 
to form a joint, articulate together. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man. i. 3 Processes . . by touchyng 
within the cauities of other bones adiacent. .may the better 
Coarticulate and ioyne together. Ibid, 26 Where they 
. .coarticulate, and tait with Scapula. 
Coaxticplla'tioil. ? Obs. Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
coarticuldtio, transl, Gr. awapOpocais, f. co- together 
+ articuldtio }ointmg: see prec.] Jointing together 
of two bones ; sometimes specifically used of a 
stiff jointing, or of one that admits of less motion 
than abarticulation. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 903 These bones of the After- 
wrest . .are ioyned to the wrest by Coarticulation ; or rather 
by doubtful! articulation as they are ioyned to the bones of 
the Fingers by dearticulation. 1634 T. Johnson tr, Parefs 
Chirurg. vi. xlii. <1678) 165 Co-articulation hath a motion of 
the bones, yet not so manifest [as Diarthrosis j, but more 
obscure. 1651 R. Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. 395 
The bones of the forepart of the head are thinner, and their 
juncture and coarticulation more loose than the rest. 

Co-ascend, Co-asserter : see Go-. 

Coase, var. Cose v. Ohs. to barter. 

•t Coassa'tioEL. Obs.'~^ [pA. "L. coassation-em, 
{. coassare {coaxdre) to join planks together, f. axis 
plank, board.] ‘ A planking with boards, a board- 
ing or joyning a floor ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656), 
Co-asse*SSOr. [Co- 3 b.] A joint assessor. 

1644 J ESSOP Angel of Eph. 38 What is the Presbyterie but 
a sacred Assembly, the Counsellours and Coassessours of 
the Bishop? 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxviii. {1739) 58 
Co-assessors with the Bishop and S^heriff. 1747 Carte 
Hist. Eng. I. 370 Out of the Coassessors in these county 
and hundred courts, were the twelve jurors chosen. 1865 
N eale Hymns Paradise 42 The Apostolic Cohort, as royal 
Co-assessors are nearest to My Throne. 

So Co-asse'ssloiiL. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 346 The co-assession 
of a Lay-presbytery. 

Co-assignee : see Co- 3 c. 

Co-assrst, [Co- I.] To assist conjointly. 
Hence Oo-asai'stance, Co-assi'stant. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) II. 451 That the appear- 
ance of the person may coassist with the appearance of the 
structure. <2x619 Fotherby Atheom. ix 6 zii) Pref. 5 [They] 
neede the coassistance of those that are the meanest. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 47 The Co-assistance of God 
the Father, with all Natural Agents. 159X Horsey Trav. 
(1857) App. 308 This prince was contented he shold be 
used for a tyme coasystante with another. 

Oo-assu*me, V. [Co- i.] trans. To assume 
conjointly or together {with). 

1615 Walsall Life ^ Death Christ B vj b (T.), Was it not 
enough to a.ssume our nature, .hut thou must coassume the 
weakness of nature? 1620 Donne Semt. cxxxv. V. 434 You 
are already coassumed with Christ Jesus into Glory. 1839 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 436 The essential properties of a 
circle are coassumed in the first assumption of a circle. 

Coast (kffust), sb. Forms: 4-7 costive, 4-6 
coost(e, (4 kost(e, coest), 6 coaste, 6- coast ; 
Sc. 6-8 coist. [ME. caste, a. OF. costa (in mod.F. 
c 6 te) =« Pr., It. costa side, border, coast L. costa 
rib, flank or side (of certain things). Some of the 
senses are expressed in mod.F. by cdtS, OF. cost at 

L. castdtum lit. the ribbed (part). The spelling 
coast is riirebef. 1600, and not found at all in some 
obs. senses. As the development of the senses had 
taken place already in French, these do not appear 
in any linear order in English ; thus 9 is not merely 
related to 8, but also closely to i, as in side.l 

I. The side of any body. 

f 1 . The side of the body (of men or animals) ; 
the part fortified by the ribs, f Hy my coste : by 
my side (quot 1591). Obs. 

(In late usage perh. referred immediately to L. costa.) 
cx4aoAnturs of A rtk. xlvii, Alle the cost of the knyjjte 
he keru3^s doune dene. 1485 Malory Arthur vii. xii, Syr 
Beaumayns smote hym thorou the cost of the body. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 7 In cache syde or cost of the 
belly. 1S91 Spenser M. Hubberd 294 This curdog by my 
coste . . will serve my sheepe to gather. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, I. II. 13 Into the lungs, veines, and costs. 

b. esp, in Sc., where sometimes = ‘ trunk, girth’, 

<rx470 Henry Wallace u. fi+The grounden suerd throuch 

out his cost it schar. 1^5x3 Douglas ASneis 11. vi. [v.] 18 
Greikis, hid the hors coist within. Ibid. x. iv. 129 In 
mannys form fra his cost to his crown. 1570 Sir W. Sin- 
clair in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. I. 65 It was mair nor 
twa ein of length, as great as the coist of ane man. a 1605 
Montgomerie ‘ Opleasand plant* 15 Then quench this fyre, 
quhilk runneth ay the postc Out throu my oosL 1806 R, 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads ^ . Songs I. 346 And round and 
round about Dushit him coist and bale. 

c. The side of an animal, for cooking. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 48 Half ane cost, to 
the sercheouris of thevis . . two ribbis of the cost to the 
medcinar. 1676 True Gentlewomans Delight (N.), To fry 
a coast of Iamb. Take a ce^ist of lamb, and parboil, take out 
all the bones. 1818 Todd s. v.. We still use the expression 
of a coast eff mutton. 

■j* 2 . transf. The ride (of anything). Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1522 Euen as k® esyngis gede ouire 
be ke costes. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 In 
a round spere . . thare is neither cost ne comer begynnyng 
ne ende. a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar v. (1530) 7 They ryde by 
every costo of the batell castynge d^ys, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens ,v. xxviii. 586 The coastes or sides [of the cuenm- 
ber] be long, and greene at the be^^ning, & afterward 


yellow. 1704 Newton Opticks QI), Otherwise the rays 
would not be refracted towards that coast rather than any 
other coast. 

'fS. A rib of a ship, (f. cdte de navirei) Obs. 
1625 B. JoNSON Staple of N. in. ii. (1631) 40 It is an 
Automa. .and has a nimble taile Made like an auger, with 
which taile she wrigles Betwixt the coasts of a Ship, and 
sinkes it streight. 

XI. The side of the land, sea-side, country-side, 
4. The edge or margin of the land next the sea, 
the sea-shore, a. In the fulT phrase, coast of the 
sea. Sea-coast =» sea-side. Formerly sometimes 
land’s coast. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 41 Do mak kre hundreth 
schippes opon k® see.s koste. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 296 
The ship upon the wawes drofe Till that they se the londes 
coste. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxii. {1495) 455 
Crete costes of the see ben callyd Sinus, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 Sum oker hauens k^'t er on k^- costes of k® 
see. a 1400 Odouian 1247 Now folwen we to the wateres 
cost. x4A> Okxvoia Chron. Eng. n. (1520) 10 b/2 Fast beside 
a cost of the se. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche \v . 5477 Apone 
the costis ot the see. 16x1 Bible Matt. xv. 13 Capernaum, 
which is vpon the Sea coast. See further s.v. Sea-coast. 

b. By ellipsis epast. (The ordinary use.) 

C132S E. E. Aim. P. B. 1033 Hit [the Dead Sea] is 

corsed of kynde & hit coostez als. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
XVI, 5S3 [They] Saw till thar cost schippes approchand. 
«;x46o Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. vi. US85) 123 Qwre 
ffishers and the dwellers vppon owre costes. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis m. Prol. 38 By-.Vneouth coistis, and mony wilsum 
strandis Now gois our barge. 1611 Shaks. Cymh. iv. iii. 
25 The Romaine Legions, all from Gallia drawne, Are 
landed on your Coast. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. 
iii. 66 On the coasts of Norway. 1776 Withering A’w A 
Plants (1796) II. 486 The Poppy . , 1 have seen growing in 
gardens near the coast, 1865 Geikie Seen. «§• Geol. Scot. iii. 
46 The abrupt rocky coast which forms the sea-board. 

c. The coast is familiarly applied in different 
regions to specific littoral districts, in India esp. to 
the Coromandel coast, and thence (in last century) 
to the Madras Presidency (Yule). Also attrib. 

1793 H. Boyd Wks. 78 (Y.) The belles of the Coast, 1800 
Wellington I. 227 lY.), I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys. 1879 Pollok Sport in Br. Burmah I. 26 
(Y. ) Is it any wonder, then, that the Coast Army has lost 
its ancient renown ? 

t d. Rarely, the bank of a river or pond. Ohs. 
1607 ’Tci'sSE.x.x.Fourf. Beasts{^^'J■f)s'^^ We must keep them 
[swine] all together by water sides, .and, if the coasts be so 
dry . . then must they have water set in troughes. 

e. To clear the coast. The coast is clear : i. e. of 
enemies who would dispute an attempt to land or 
embark; hence ‘the danger is over, the enemies 
have marched off ’ (J.) ; also, the way is open for 
an operation, event, etc. See Clear z'. 10, adj. 20. 

xS 30"84 [see Clear, as, above]. 1567 Harman Caveat 
30 Where these ruffiares might well beholde the coaste about 
them cleare. 159X Shaks. x H en. VI, 1. iii. 89 See the Coast 
clear’d, and then we will depart. 1634 Sanderson Serm. 
II. 288 When he is sure the coast is clear, and no body 
near to enter the lists with him. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. 
(1841) 57 With these distinctions, he says, he clears the 
coast, whereas in truth he darkeneth his meaning. sBjy 
W. Hubbard Narrative 44 By the end of November the 
coast was pritty clear of them. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 121 Having learned to know when the coast' 
is clear, we may sally out boldly to forage for new dis- 
coveries. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. II. ix. 326 The coa^ 
was now clear for Godwine's return. 

^ 5 . The border, bound, or limit, of , a country ; 
territory on or near a boundary or frontier, border- 
tod. (Chiefly//.) Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. II. 85 pe counte of coueitise and 
alle k® costes[i/.n coostes] aboute, 138a Wyclif xx. 

16 In the cytee of Cades, that is in tliin uttermoost coostis, 
£:; x440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coste of a cuntre, confinium, ord. 
IS 3 S CovERDALE Matt. ii. 16 In Bethleem <& in all the 
coastes thereof. 1^ T. Wright Pass. 1. iii. 13 Heere we 
may beginne, to discover the coasts of Selfe-loye. x6ii 
Bible fudg. i. 18 Also Judah tooke Gaza with the coast 
therof. 1618 Raleigh .SA (1651) 19 Leaving non® 

to defend their coast, though being beset with many 
Enemies. 

T 6. A tract or region of the earth; a district, 
place, clime, country^ ‘ part of the world Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24885 (Cott.) All kaa kat in kat ferr cost 
fard. c 1315 Shoreham 10 This bethe the wordes of crist- 
ninge Bi thy.se Englissche costes. c X4Z0 Pallad. on Hush. 
1. 295 Thy landes is thus to chese in costes colde. 1483 
Cath. AngL 77 A Coste ; vbi, a kyndome ; dima ml 
climaia. 1574 tr. MarloraPs Apocatips 114 He alludeth 
to the South countries, where the heate of the sunne doth 
wonderfully anoy suebe as dwel in those coasts. 1667 
Milton /*. L. n. 464 While I abroad Through all the coasts 
of dark destruction seek Deliverance for us alL 

1 7 . A region (of the air or of the heavens). Ohs. 

c 1350 Cursor M. 17916 (Arundel), I . . herde^ a voys fro 

heuen coost. c 139X Chaucer Asfrol. 1. § 19 Thise Azimutz 
semen to knpwe the costes of the firmament. 1549 J. Olde 
Erasm. Par. Bphes. II. Introd. 14 The coastes of the ayre. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. yi. (ed. 7) 614 The coast or part 
of neauen, wherein the Sunne or Starre is at that instant. 
1631 Primer our Lady Send us, from, the heavenly 
coast, CleereneS of Thy beames so bright* 

1 8 . A point of the compass ; quarter, direction. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. xviii. 113 Out of k® west coste a wenche 

. - Cam walkynge in k® wey. 138a Wyclif fer. xlix. 36 Y 
shal brynge in vp on Elam foure wyndus fro the foure 
coestus of heuene. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacBs Hush. iv. 
(1586) 162 b, Let the front of your Henne house stande 
alwaies towardes the East, and to that coast let the doore 
open. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. ii. {X623) E iij, Hauing. . 
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the foure Coasts, E. S. W. and N., noted in the out-sides. 
1648 Rogers Naaman 184 Let the winde turne to another 
Coast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. Course^ That Point 
of the Compass, or Coast of the Horizon. 

spec, in the transpianting of trees : see 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coast II, Obs, 

1664 Evelyn (16791 20. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. 
(1681) 107 In the removal of such Trees that have arrived 
to any considerable bigness, it is ve^ expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stock, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and . . place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. 1676 — ( 16911 63. 

1 9 . With the extended sense of Side = space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter ; 

pars, and often capable of being rendered 
* part ' ; in such phrases as by o?te (or amther) 
coast ; in, from, every ^^or any) coast. Obs, 

ci^zo Sir Beues 1023 Ase he com ride be a cost, Twei 
knistes a fond of Beues ost. ciszS Coer de L. 5632 Now 
sewyd Richard with hys hoost, And closyd hem^ in, by 
anothir coost. 14. , Purific. Marie m. Tandalds l^is. (1843} 
127 God chose thi wombe for his tabernacle And halowed 
hyt so clene yn euery cost. C1450 Wky / can't be a Ntm 
309 in E, E. F. (1862) 146 And now . . in euery cost I haue 
schewed the nunnes gouernawnce. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 11. 2032 Euery good dede done in any cost It 
cometh allOnly of the holy gost. 

f iO. Cf. Coast v. 10, 2 d. Obs. 

1615 Latham Falconry^ (1633) i The waj’-es and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertaine. 

III. repr. Y. cHe hill-side, slope, declivity. 

11 . (fZ S. and Canada.) A (snow- or ice-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled; the act of 
so sliding down, (Originally local.) 

177S Let, in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. July (1865) 398 Some 
of our School lads improved the coast from Sherburn’s 
Hill down to School Street .. Their fathers before ’em had 
improved it as a coast from time immemorial. 1872 L. M. 
Ahcort Old-fash, Girl 36 ‘ Let’s run,’ .said Polly, as they came 
into the path after the last coast. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. 
Boston (Mass.) ip The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revolutionary days of the coast on the Common. 
1:889 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 5 Feb. 73 During a racing contest 
at a coast in Albany . . a loaded bob-.sled came in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12 . Hence, (through Coast v.) K run down-hill 
on a bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 13, 

Cyclist's T. C. Gaz. IV. 137 Mr. Pennell, in the 
January Gazette, spoke of magnificent ‘ coasts ’ miles in 
lengtL 1887 Athenaeum 22 Jan. 123/3 Their [tricycle] 
brake snaps at the top of a steep hill, thus frustrating the 
anticipated delight of a seven miles ‘ coast ' {why have we 
not got this convenient term?) 1888 G. B. Thayer Bicycle 
Tour {New York World\, The only pleasant anticipation I 
had in the 3 hours' climb was the coast that was sure to 
come. 

IV. 13 . attrih. and Comb . : in sense ‘ of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast’, as coast-belt, -fishing, 
-fringe, -land, -light, dine, -ridge, -road, -service, 
-side (cf. country-side), -town, -trade, 

1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 1413 The long *coast-belt imper- 
fectly settled. 1774 Hist, in Ann. Reg.{y.Tj<^ 80/2 To spare 
the *coast-fishing craft, 185a Kingsley Poems, Aftdro- 
meda tm The downs of the *coastland. 1848 J. Martineau 
Stud. Christianity 149 A port of traffic, with *coast-lights 
instead of stars, i860 W, G. Clark Vox. Tour 38 The 
road at first follows the *coast-line. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
vi, 5^ The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Trebizond, 1814 Scott Wav. xlvi, One of the low *coast- 
roads to Edinburgh passed through this plain. 171^ J. 
Blake Mar.Syst. 30 If on shore, or in *coast-service. 

S 16 Wodrem Corr. (1843) II. 121 In all this parish, and all 
e *coast-side, they lived upon free quarters. 1670 Eachard 
Cmt. Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lar-board, etc. . . Such a sermon may possibly do some good 
in a *coast-town. 

14 , Special combs., as coast-blockade (see 
quot.) ; coast-cocket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast ; coast-find (see 
quot. 1865) ; coast-ice, the belt of ice formed 
along a coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; coast-man, one who dwells on the 
coast ; coast-rat, a name for the Sand-mole of S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus ; coast-waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise ; coast-warning, 
‘synonymous with storm-signaV (Adm. Smyth). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., '^Coast-blockade, z. body 
of men formerly under the jurisdiction of the Customs, 
termed Preventive Service . . now become the Coast-guard. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) II. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise . . require certificates or *coast-cockets, 1865 
Lubbock Preh. Times iv. 80 ‘*Coastfinds' are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain spots along the old line of coast. 1856 
Kane Arct, Expl. II. xv. 158 Greenstone . . frozen into the 
*coast-ice of the belt. 1863 Lyell A niiq. Man 363 In the 
year 1850, much larger blocks had been removed by coast- 
ice. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 86 To *coast man ride, Lent 
stuffe to prouide. 1394 Plat Diuerse New Sorts ofSoyle 

f The Coast-men . . doo also bestow that which remaineth 
the pilchardes upon their leane and hungrey grounds. 
1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia IV, 98 The *coast-rat, or 
sand-mole of the downs.. is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast. 1774 Hull Dock 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide surveyor or *coast- waiter. 

Coast (kJ‘»st), Forms: 4-5 costay, costey, 
costie, coostie, 4-6 cost(e, 5-6 coost, 6 - coast* 
[ME. had costey-en, -ay-en, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 
costei-er, rarer costi-er (mod.F. edioyer ) Romanic 


type cost ic-are, i. costa rib, side, coast : cf. It. cosfeg- 
giare. The final -ey, -ay, -i, was reduced medially 
to e, and at length elided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb, ccste, coost(e, Coast, to which the 
vb. was then assimilated in form.] 
tl. trans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on) ; esp. to march on the flank of. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. L (18591 2 A fayr Yonglyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed. C142S Wyntoun 
Cron. IX. V. 73 pe scottis made gret travale Til costay j?ame 
on ilka syde, As throw j>e Land pai saw paim ryd. 1485 
Malory Arthur xvin. xxi, And euer this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed the hynde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
xl. 55 So they rode costyng the boost. 1399 T. M[oufet] 
Sil^ormes 32 But coasted one another eu'ry where In 
friendly sort. i6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 322 iR.), L.sayled 
. .followed by the Indians, which coasted me along the riuer. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid Mill i. i, Who are these 
that coast us ? You told me the walk was private. 1670 Cot- 
ton Espemon i. n. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
and attended their motion with eight hundred light Horse, 
b. intr. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle a. xlvi. (1859) 52 So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after. 1348 Hall Chron. 
Rich. HI, an. 3 (R )Then hefolowed with his footemen, the 
Wynnes of horsemen coastynge and rangynge on euery syde. 
1 2 . trans. To go or move by the side or border 
of (a place, etc.) ; to skirt. Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1696 In rede rudede vpon rak 
ri.ses be sunne, & ful clere costez )>e clowdes of be welkyn. 
1569 Stocker Diodorus Sic. hi. xviii. 135 Antigone .. pur- 
sued them . . alongest the playne, costing dayly the moun- 
tayn. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vm. (1682) 333 Thence ascend- 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Milton 
P. L. HI. 71 Satan . .Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side 
Night. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. iv. 710 The Comet , . takes 
his ample Round Thro' Depths of Ether; coasts unnum- 
ber’d Worlds. 

t b. intr. To go or pass by, along, round, etc. 
1333 Brende Curtins Ddj, [He] gotte into the towne, and 
coastynge along the walles came unto the place where the 
kynge was. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 
When the dogs course the female [fox], she doth nothing 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 1837 W. 
Irving Capi. Bonneville II. 114 To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 

to. Of a road; To lie or lead alongside. Ohs. 
c 1430 Pilsir. Ly/Manhode n. lix. 98 That oon of the weyes 
costed on the lift: half, and that oother on the riht half. 

t move in a roundabout course, pro- 

ceed circuitously. Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ni. il. 38 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he coasts And hedges his owne way. 

3 . To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river), a. trans. arch. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
. . The ryver syde costeiyng. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 
63 He schall ga bybeplaynesof Romany costayand {Cotton 
text 127 costynge, Fr. cousteanf\ pe Romayn See. 1803 
Words w. Waggoner lu. 31 And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspiration I partake. 
h. intr. {Also to coast it.) arch. 

1430 Lydg. Ctnnpl Bl. Knt. vi, And by a ryver forth I 
gan costey.^ 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 214 Tamer- 
lane, .coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
hunting. 1697 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 276 Coast- 
ing along the little river of Guadarana, 1732 Hisioria 
Litt. III. 20 The Moslems came to the Lake of Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1690 It was agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4 . esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore ; 
to sail in sight of land. z,. trans. 

<*1533 Ld. Berners exxx. 478 When they were 

passed the lyuer they costydde the desertis of abylante. 
1568 (Grafton Chron. II, 357, xxvi, Shmpes..coastyng the 
Frontiers of Englande. Taie Abs. 4 Achit. 11. 1020 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, Were coasted 
all and fathom'd all by him. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
187 P5 They had now coasted the headland. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria I. 64 Coasting the lower lakes with their 
frail barks. 

b. intr. To sail by ox along the coast; to sail 
from port to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 
trade). fc. Y>o to coast it. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind, n. i, (Arb.) to8 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 64 
Co^t along the Shore in sight of Land. 1705 Arbuthnot 
Coins (J.), The antients coasted only in their navigation, 
seldom taking the open sea. 1720 De Foe Capi. Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the island. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 117 In coasting, northerly 
[Frobisher] discovered the straits which bear his name. 
1836 Marryat M. Easy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased, .provisions as they required them. 

1 6 . a. trans. To make the round of, traverse all 
parts of, explore, scour. Obs. 

£;x44o Generydes 5023 Costyng the contre many dyuers 
way. 1348 Hall Chron. (18^) 661 Every Capetain toke 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyng for the 
Duke of Albany. 15^ Grafton C>5!W». IL 148 The Erie 
. . coasted the countries in gathering of the people as be 
went, 1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. Let’s take fresh 
ones [horses]. And coast the country: ten to one we find 
them. 

t b. intr. with about, through, over, etc, Obs. 
c X490 Promp. Parv. 95 (MS. Kl) Costyn ouyr b® cuntre 
\Pynson coostyn on the countre], iranspairio. X494 Fabyan 
VII. 303 He. .houyd there a season, and coostyd hyther and 
thyther, xsxs Scot. Field 326 in Chetham Misc. II, Thus 
they costen throw the cuntrey to the new castell. 1636 
^ Bevant (X637) 12 Who did nothing but coast up 
and downe the countrey. 1643 {tiUe\ A Direction for the 
English Traviller. .to Coast about all England & Wales, 


ta To lie along the border or coast of ; to bor- 
der upon, adjoin, bound, ^. traits. Obs. 

rx4oo M AUNDEV. (Roxb.) xxxiv, 152 Ober lies costayand 
be land of Prestre lohn {autres isles costeantz a la terre\t 
1594 Carew 66 Three sides are coasted with a 

combrous let. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Descr. Germany 
V. 1 1622) 268 The Chauceans. .coast all those nations. x6xx 
Speed Theat. Gt, Brit. xlii. ; 1614) 83/1 The East [of Durham] 
is altogether coasted by the German-seas. £■1630 Risdon 
Surv. Devon § 46 ii8to) 53 Otterton coasteth the clifts. 

fb. Said of the ribs (see Coast sb. i). Obs. 
x 6 zx Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 93 Ribs coast 
the heart, and guard it round about. 

f c. mtr. with upon, etc. Obs. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. {headings, Othere that 
dwellen in the yles costynge to {Cott. fro] Prestre Johnes 
lend, i^x Savile Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 188 Britanny . . 
coasteth by East vpon Germany. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634) I. 121 [The Caspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inhabitants coasting vpon it. 1632 Earl Monmouth tr. 
Bentivoglio's Hist, Relat. 57 The rest [of the Archduke's 
Provinces]. . particularly those which coast upon France. 

fig. To hox^tx Upon, come or lie near (in 
time, character, etc.) tO', to approach, approximate. 
intr. and trans. Obs. 

X38a Wyclif i Sam. Prol, Two and twenti lettris, the 
wh’iche of a greet parti ni3 coostieth to Ebrew. xfix-gi W. 
Sclater Exp. X Thess. (1630) 353 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon prophannesse. 1626 — Exp. 2 Thess. 
(16291 102 More neerely coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second coroming. 1687 W. Winstanley Lives Eng. Poets 
57 In English Wiat both of them [Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 1713 Young Last Day n. 57 The., soul ., 
coasted on her final state. 

ta intr. To approach, make one’s way to or 
towards (a place or person) ; *= Accost v . 5. 
Obs. 

1490 Fabyan vn. 420 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruze, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lysshemen. X591 Spenser Daphn. 39, I did espie Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost. 1625 K. Long tr. Bar- 
clay's Argents (1636) 36 Gelanorus coasteth the readiest 
way to Timoclea's house. X633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. v. 
XX, Home let us coast, a 17x3 Ellwood A utobiog. 9 They 
. . coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Bridles, stop’t them. 

t 9 , trans. To approach, esp. with hostility, to 
attack, assail ; = Accost z/. 6. Obs. 

1531 Latimer Semt. 4 Rem. (1845) 332 If my lord will 
needs coast and invade my inward man, will I, nill I, and 
break violently into my heart. X59X Unton Corr. ‘ 1847) 4^* 
The Duke of Mercurye coastede them, and . . killed many 
of them. X393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i, 268 Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire, Will cost my Crowne. 

JLO- Hawking and Hunting. Not to fly or run 
straight at ; to keep at a distance ; esp. to fly or 
run from the straight course so as to cut off the 
chased animal when it doubles. (Cf. 2 d.) 

X568 Grafton Chron. II. 452 Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lyke a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1573 Turberv, 
Venerie, A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and giveth the Hare a turn . . ; but if he coast 
and so come by his fellow, that is no Cote. x6s6 Harring- 
ton Ocernta (1700) 130 Like a Greyhound, which having 
once coasted, will never after run fairjbut grow slothful. 
X677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. n. 73 That you let 
your Hawk fly coasting at the advantage when the (Same 
springeth. 

f 11 . trans. To place with reference to the points 
of the compass : see Coast sb. 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting trees). Obs. 

X626 ’BhcxxuSylva § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
be coasted (North and South, etc.) as they stood before. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees in. 20 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted as was 
befori^. X708-X5 Kersey s. v. Coast. 
tl 2 . trans. To mark with the 'coasts’ or points 
of the compass ; to quarter. Obs. 

x6x 7 tr. A. de Dominis On Rom. xiii. 12. 32 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mappe iustly quartered, and coasted. 

13 . in (/.S. To slide down a snow- or ice-covered 
slope in a sled : see Coast sb. 11. b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling, to ' shoot ’ a hill. 

1859 in Bartlett Did. Amer. x88o Wisconsin Rep. 254 
For injuries suffered . . by collision with persons ‘ bobbing* 
or ‘ coasting ’ on such street, the city is not liable. 1886 in 
Cyclist's T. C. Gaz, IV. 137 To welcome ‘ coast ' as an 
addition to our stock of descriptive words. 1887 M. Roberts 
Western Avenues 187 Upon the hilly streets in town, boys 
and girls were . . running down hill in sleighs, ‘ coasting' as 
tl^ call it, with swift velocity. 

Coast, var. of Cost (herb), 
t Coa'stage. Obs. rare, [f. Coast sb. + -age,J 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey n. ii. 51 For Coast- 
age as East, South-east, South, etc. it is inseperably inci- 
dent to all Boundage. 

Coastal (k^-stal), a. [f. Coast sb. + -al.] Gf 
or pertaining to the coast. 

^ 1883 Daily News 19 July 5/8 The coastal steam traffic Is 
in the hands of a monopoly, x888 Macm. Mag. June 104 
An effective line of coastal defence. 

Coa'sted, ppl a. [f. Coast + -ed.] 

1 1 . Situated beside, or on the coast of ; border- 
ing, adjacent. Obs. 

X38a Wyclif 'fude 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and ny3 coostid 
citees. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vi. xiv. 89 Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 
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+ 2 . ? Ribbed, ? sided. Ods, 

1625-6 PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11. 1832 Entring the Church 
they goe straight to this I doll, .rub their beads on his hard 
costed belly. 

Coaster (k^a-stoi). Also 7 coster, [f. Coast 

57. +-ER.] 

1 . One who sails along the coast ; the master or 
pilot of a coasting- vessel. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 7 b, It behoveth him too 
be a good coaster, a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
HI. (1704) 341/1, I give the Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man.. A bare Pilot serves only for the Port he is 
hired for. 1841 DlsRAKu Amen. Lit. (1867) 12 Long it was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 

fg. 1670 Dryden Tyrranick Lor/e iv. i, In our small 
Skiff we must not launch too far; We here but Coasters, 
not JDiscovhers, are. 169X- 8 Norris Tract. Disc. (1707) IV. 
i8g Some are but Coasters in thi.s great Sea (the World). 

2 . A vessel employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 
(The usual modern sense.) 

1687 LonR. Ga4s. No. 2266/2 The small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
*707 Ibid. No. 4317/2 Her Majesty’s Ship the Pool, having 
under her Convoy several Coastens. j8oi (i x Aug.) N elson 
in Nicolas Dis/. (1845) IV. 453 Every Fishing Smack and 
Coaster gives one Man. 1840 R. Dana Mast xxiii. 74 
His father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

5. One who dwells by the sea coast, 

1612 tr. Benvenutds Passenger (N.\ You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander, use more maliciou.s inventions. 1615 'Trade's 
Incr. ixx Harl. AfAc. (Malh.) III. 308 Coasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish. x888 Daily 
News 17 July 5/3 The cocoanutand the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

1 4 . One who visits or lands on a coast. Obs. 
3:660 G. Fleming Stemma Sacrum 17 Inquilini, or Intru- 
ders, are no other than Coasters or Adventurers, that are 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoile, 
fig. 1719 D’Urfey Pills V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
Imasters, who set up for Truth. 
tS. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 312/1 A Coaster [is] a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl. 

6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 
(usually of silver). 

So called from * coasting * or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

^*887 Caial. Malleti ^ Son (Bath) 13 Two choicely 
ierced coasters. 1888 M. Deland ^ohn WardiyA. 2) 113 
'he decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7 . U* S. a. One engaged in the sport of ‘ coast- 
ing b. A sledge or toboggan for ‘ coasting 

x88x Our Little Ones 72 To-morrow the hills All over the 
town Will be lively with coasters That race up and down. 
x888 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 The Roller Coa.ster at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accident. 1888 Sat. Rev. 
22 SepL 340/1 Roller colters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiously popular. 

t Coa'Sterly, a. Obs. rare--\ [f. Coast sb.^ 
app. after easterly ^ westerly^ Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

1678 Sir J. Spelman Alfred Gi. (1700) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed). 
Coast-raard (k^'st gard). A force employed 
to guard the coast. Also attrih. 

In Great Britain the Coast Guard was originally employed 
under the Customs department to prevent smuggling (hence 
called the Preventive ServiceY^ the force was m 1856 trans- 
ferred to the Adnairalty, to be used as a general police force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force. 

^ 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. i. 7 So Nicholas 
IS to be one of the Coast Guard. 1^3 H. Cox Instit. iii, 
viii. 722 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers. 1879 G. Fennell in CasseWs Teckn, Educ. IV. 
186/2 There ought to be a constant inspection .. entrusted 
to the coast-guard service, which we believe has but little of 
its old original work of looking after smugglers. Mod. 
Tlie white- washed coast-guard station on the cliff. 

Hence Ooa*stguiard-maii (also coastguardsman)^ 
a member of the coast-guard. 

1848 Johns Week at Lizard 197 A coastguard-man who 
had . . been a smuggler. 1870 Miss Bridgman R, Lynne 
II. xiv. 291 He looked like a coastguardsman. 
Coasting (k^n'stig), vU. sb. [f. Coast v. & sb.'] 

1 . Sailing along the coast, or trading between 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

X679 J* Goodman Penitent Pard. i. ii.^ (1713) 17 They 
are forced to sail by coasting, as they call it. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 207 He was . . for coasting up the 
West side of America. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 510 The most delightful voyages those 
■which are a coasting along the land. 

2 . The configuration of the coast ; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

1621 Hakewjll Davids Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world represented in a little map. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 
554 F 4 ThesCj therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 
erfect Coastings in Maps, or supposed Points of Land, to 
e further discovered. 

•f* 3. In the following mod. edd. read accosting ; 
but coasting mccs[ be used in that sense : cf. Coast 
V . 8, 9. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr. iv. v. 59 Oh these encounterers so 
glib of tongue, That giue a coasting welcome ere it comes. 
4 , U. S. The winter sport of sliding on a sled 
down hill, tience b. The action of shooting down 
hill on a bicycle or tricycle. Also attrih. 


1855 * Fanny FERN^ CBartU, I guess aunt Libby never 
broke one of the runners of her sled some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was prime coasting. x8s9 W. Boyd Sivartzen 
(1865) 4 Aboriginal toboggan, Excellent for coasting-party. 
x^5 New Bk. Sports 234 In Canada the people have almost 
given up the ordinary style of coasting, for a variation of 
the sport known as toboganning. xSSy Wheeling 6 July 
208/1 As a ‘coasting’ saddle it is unexcelled. 

6. attrib. and Comb, sense i), as coasting-duty^ 
•pilots -trade., -vessel \ t coasting iron, ?the iron 
in the sides of a ship. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxii. The Adamant, 
w*^'^ drew The Coasting Iron from the late proud Keeles. 
*693 Capt. Collins (title), Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot. 
170a Lond Gas. No. 3826/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting-Vessels, 
under their Convoy. X745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. 
(1841) I. 259 Our coasting trade is exceeding great. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. vi. 345 Our sheet-anchor being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 1774 Hull Dock 
Ad 27 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting^ vessels. X836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. iv. 63 I'he master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on board as coasting pilot. 

Coa’Stiugy ppl. a. [t. as prec. + -IN0 2.] 

1 1 . Bordering, adjacent. Obs. 

CX400 Maundev. xvii. (1839) 186 Ne Scotland ne Norwaye i 
ne the other Yles costynge to hem, 

•f 2 . Traversing, moving about. Obs. 

xSjj Plot Oxfordsh. 6 True Investigations of heats and 
colds, and of the breadths and bounds of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

3 . Sailing along the coast. 

a X843 Southey Ifiscriptions xx, A name. .Known only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Coa'Stward, and [scc-wabd.] Toward, 
or in the direction of, the coast. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (18561 460 As we looked 
coastward. xSSz Stevenson New Arai. Nis. II. i. 8 As 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrubs. 1858 Gladstone Homer 
I, 218 The coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 

Coa’Stwards, adv. [see -wakds.] prec. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. Sf Schm. (1858) 24 A heavy ground- 
swell came rolling in coastwards from the east 

Coa’Stways, adv. [see -WAYS.] =next. 

1701 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1883) 1 . 309 Ships , . 
coming coastwayes. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. XL 498 
Junks, .and other small ships, that trade coast-ways. 183a 
Southey Penins, War HI. 30 The supplies which 
they received coastways. 

Coastwise (k^u st,w3iz), adv. & a. [see -wise.] 

A. adv. By way of the coast, along the coa st 

1^1 Lend. Gaz, No. 2658/1 Ships Trading Coastwise. 

1770 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) II. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise.^ 1817-8 Cobbett Resid. U.S. (1822) i That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. 1846 Grote Greece II. xxii. 521 
He would then sail, still coastwise, to Syracuse or to Cumae. 

B. adj. Following the coast ; carried on along 
the coast ; as ‘ a coastwise trade*. 

1856 Kane Ard. Expl. L iv. 42 During our coastwise 
drift. 1885 Sat. Rev. 11 July 42 A number of small steamers 
make coastwise excursions. 

Coat (kjat), sb. Forms ; 4-7 cote, (4 coete, 
4-6 ooot(e, kot©, 6 cot, cott(e, cootte, Sc. coit), 
6-7 coate, 7- coat. [ME. cote, a. OF. cote (mod. 
F. cotte petticoat), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cota, It. 
cotta, med.L. cotta, in text of 9th c. Beside this 
OF., Pr., Cat. had cot masc., med.L. coitus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had chozzo, choz masc., ckozza fem., MHG. kotze m., 
Ger. kotze fem., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment made of it, and OS. cotif) ‘ woollen 
cloak or coat *, which, though not found in the 
other Teut. langs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words : but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I, A garment. 

1. An outer garment worn by men ; usually of 
cloth, with sleeves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist (cf. 
waistcoat)', and it was especiaUy applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat of mail 
(sense 5), as in quots. c 1300, c 1475. In modern use, coat 
means a garment for the body with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. 

cv^ K. Alts. 24x3 Therwas .. mony bore thomgh the 
scheTd. Ther was kut mony a kote. ^ X340 Gaw. 4 * Gr, 
Kni. 152 A strayt cote ful street - -A mere mantile abof. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 328 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote, as 1400-50 Alexander 5471 Sum of seelis of h® s®® 
sendis to him cotes. ci475 /’ar2fm<zjy 4218 Such a stroke 
hym dalt ther vppon his cote ne had the hauberke smal 
mail be ..ille hym had come. 1530 Palsgr., Cote for a 
ladde, jacqueiie. 1532-3 Ad 23 Hen. VJII, c. 13 Dub- 
ieties and sleuelesse cotes. <2x572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 
3:846 1 . 74 Your cord ahdlowsie coitand sark. 1737 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) 1 . 52 He.was as black as your coat with the blows 
'Which they had given him. 1853 Maurice Tkeol. Ess. v. 96 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. II. 98 
They never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
church. 

b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as black coat, dress coat, frock coat, great coat, red 
coat, etc. ; see Black, Dress, etc. 

2 . A garment worn suspended from the waist by 
women or young children j a petticoat, a skirt. 


Usually in pi. -petticoats ; also, the skirts of a dress. 
Obs. in lileraiy lang., but widely used in dialects. 

1393 Gower C<?/^ II, 47 Her cote was somdel to-tore. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) §0 A cote and a smock e that 
ye gave to too pore women [Fr. une cotte et une chemise). 
Ibid. 65 This ■woman had tenne diverse gownes and as 
mani cotes. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 19, I haue sbapen 
a cote to the quiene of heuen. 1596 Harington Metani. 
Ajax (1814) 43 Not refusing russet coats. 1600 Shaks. 
A, V. L. 1. iii. 16. 1620 Shelton Quix, IV. vii. 54 Donna 
Rodriguez tuck’d up her Coats. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
341 For the Language.s, or Philosophy, that Ingenious Gen- 
tlewoman at Utricht, may in her long Coates jput some black 
coates to the Blush. 16. . Locke (J.), A friend’s younger 
son, a child in coats. X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
XX. 32, I had a pretty good camblet quilted coat.^ 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. 1 . iii. 104 A. .gown, or body, with ample 
coats to it. 1865 J. G. Bertram Hamfest of Sea xy. (1873) 
316 , 1 have seen the women of Auchmittrie' kilt their coats ’ 
and rush into the water in order to aid in shoving off the 
boats. X883 H. Watterson Oddities Southern Life ejjZ 
My wife .. hoisted her coats and waded through, 18^ 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Coats, 
b. Sometimes used for a woman’s outer garment ; 
esp. in mod. use, a stout buttoned overcoat. 

1670 Mrs. E. in Evelyds Mem. {x8'Si) 'VT . 20 Fitting my 
little niece with a mantle coat, bodice coat, petticoat nar- 
row shoes and stockings. 1770-90 Dorothy Kilner 'jemima 
Placid m. Storehouse of Stories (1870) 236 All the rest of 
the ladies will wear either gauze frocks or silk coats full 
trimmed. 1889 Draper's Sale Catalogue, Ladies* Long 
Cloth Coats, tight-fitting, tailor-made. Girls’ Cloth Jackets, 
Coats, Ulsters, etc. 1890 Mrs. Oliphant Janet I. ii, Her 
own hat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 

3 . Used to translate ancient words, L. tunica, 

Gr. (Chiton), Heb. Nthoneth, kutto- 

neth. (The first two are now usually rendered 
Tunic, or left untranslated.) 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 43 Crist bad men sille 
her cootis and bie hem swerdis. 1382 — Gen. iii. 21 
The Lord God forsothe made to Adam and his wijf lether 
cootes. — Song Sol. v. 3 , 1 [the Bride] spoilede me of my 
coote. c X400 M aundev. ii. (1839) 9 The Cros of our Lord 
. . and his Cote withouten Semes, c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 
654/31 Hec itmica, cote. 1534 Tindale Matt. v. 40 And yf 
eny man will . . take away thy coote, let hym haue thy 
cloocke also. 1611 Bible Gett. xxxvii. 3 He made him a 
coat of many colours. 1844 Newspapers, John Ronge, and 
the * Holy (Joat ’ of Treves. 

4. Her . »» Coat oe arms. 

c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 637 l?e pen-tangel nwe He her in 
schelde & cote. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 68 A Cote is gyuen 
to a knyghte in sygnefyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suffre for to honoure chyualrye, 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1.1. 17 They may giue the dozen white Luces in 
their Coate. 1663 Gerbier Counsel F j a, Whose Coat was 
three Toades, SaWe field Or. 1671 Shadwell Humourists 
HI. Wks. 1720 1 . 172 The Coat of our Family, which is an Ass 
rampant. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

fg; *597 Shaks. LovePs Cotnpl. 236 She was sought by 
spirits of ritchest cote, 

6 . Coat of mail : a piece of defensive armour 
covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a linen or leathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plates of steel. (See Mail.) 
^ Coat of fence 

[See c 1300, c 1475 in sense i.] 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. X17 They wered alwayes 
tbeyr cote of mayle all rousty ■ypon theyr doubelettes. 1563 
Foxe a, ^ M. 859 b, A dronken Flemminge . . put on a 
coate of fence. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, 11. iv, (1622) 

g f The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. i6ix 
iBLE I Sam. xvii. 5 He was armed with a coate of male. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. an Dominic . . had 
next to his skin an iron coat of mail. 1813 Scott Trierm. 
II. xxiv, Gay shields were cleft . . And steel coats riven. 

i 6. Garb as indicating profession {e.g. clerical) ; 
hence, profession, class, order, sort, party ; chiefly 
in such phrases as a man of his coat, one of their 
own coat, etc. Very common in 17th c. (Cf. 
Cloth 14 , 15 ,) Obs. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 162 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote. ^ 1600 Holland Livy vi. 
XXX. 238 The Tribunes Militarie . . were so . . reverenced 
among those of their owne coat and faction [inter suosl. 
1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. iii. 28 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury . . a man . . of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
Coat. x6sx Reliq. Wotton. 102 A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses. Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. 1686 Catholic Representer 11. 60 Reports 
. .carried about .. by Men of all Coats, a xyii Ken Lett. 
Wks. (1838) 19. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 483, I know 
no man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 

II. A covering compared to a garment. 

7 . transf. A natural covering or integument, 
a. An animal’s covering of hair, fur, wool, 
feathers, etc. ; rarely the skin or hide. 

*393 Gower Conf 1 . 143 When he [Nebuchadnezzar] be- 
held his cote of heres. CZ449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvi. 86 Ac- 
corde to gidere. .as doggis doon . . whanne ech of hem terith 
otheris coot. 1573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 118 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 
patches. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. i. 37 Such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch his [a stag’s] leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. <2x6x3 Overbury Characters _(N.), 
His life is like a hawkes, the best part mewed ; and if he 
live till three coates is a master. X667 Milton P. X. vii. 
406 Fish, .sporting with quick glance Snow to the Sun thir 
wav’d coats dropt with Gold. i68t W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. (1693) 342 A Hawk of the first coat, accipiter bimus ; 
of the second coat, trimus. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spam u 
44 The mules . . have their coats closely shorn. 




COAT. 

b. Pkys. A meinbraiie or other stmctuEe invest- 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body, (as the 
arachmid caai of the brain j tl\t choroid coat ^of the 
eye), or forming one of the layers of which the 
walU of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries), 

£'X4oo Lanfrands Cirurgie toher arterie .. ba|> two 
cootis, bi cause ]7at oon my^t not agenstotide be strenkl»e of 
l>e spiritis. 1679 Plot Staffordstu 1 1686 j 290 The coats of the 
stomack. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 , 84 The_ three coats 
of an artery are wounded, 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. 286 
The eyeball . . consists of four coats or membranes. 

c. A Structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar ; as the skin, 
rind, husk, etc., of a huit or seed ; f the rind of 
cheese ; the layers of a bulb, as an onion; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as an agate ; 
the aimiial layers of wood in exogenous trees, etc- 

15(57 MAPLET Gr. Forest Eche coate of his .. set in the 
Gardaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. 1597 Thynne 
ill Animadv, {xS6s) Introd. 100 The swete chestnute is 
coYered with a . . rooffe coote. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. 
i. § 8 The Coats of the Bean being stripp'd off, the proper 
seed shews it self. Regimen. 195 The concave 

Surfaces that make a Globe (as the Coats of an Onion). 
1796 Mrs, GlAsse Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. 1835 J. Nicholsons 
Mechanic 570 On that side the annual coats of wood are 
thinner. 1875 Dawson Bawnof^ Lifev. 95 Bands of dif 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, Eke the 
coats of an onyx agate. 

8 . Naut. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaitlin 
mailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 
the rudder traverses, to keep the water out 
1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 Coates., for all 
masts and yeards. 1726 Shelvocke Fay. rozmd World 
(1757) 4 The helm coat was washed away. 1729 Cart. W. 
Wriglesworth ms. Log-bk. of the ^JLyelP 22 .Sept., Took 
in new Coats for the Helm and Pumps. 1800 Naval Ckron. 
IIL 299 He found . .the main-mast’s coat . -in flames. 

0. A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 
plaster, etc., covering a surface ; sfec. so much as is 
laid on at one time ; a coating. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 80 "With Coate of Lime and haire. , 
and a Coate of fine playster, 1^7 Swift Gulliver in. Hi. 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (178^ M ii b. Give her a good coat of tar. 1799 
Med. fniL I. 477 The tongue is usually dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 
I. iii. 92 The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle. Mod, All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint. 

lO.jds'. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals* 
c x6xx Chapman Iliad iii. 60 Cowardice . . for which thou 
well deserv’st A coat of tombstone [/. e. a stoningl. 1669! 
Stormy Mariners Mag. i. 20 Heaven’s Star-embroidered 
Coat. 1771 Johnson Falklands Isl. Wks. X. 67 He walks 
..in a coat of darkness, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 20. 138 
The mountain . . with its crest of crag and coat of snows. 
III. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 
til. Short for Coat-card. Oh. 

15189 Nashe Martins Months Minde To Rdr., Euerie 
coate and sute are sorted in their degree. 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law m. i, Here’s a trick of discarded cards of us ! 
We were ranked with coats as long as old master Hved, 
1630 B. JoNsoN, Inn i. i, WTien she is pleas’d to trick 
or tromp mankind. Some maybe coats, as in the cards; 
but, then, Some must be knaves. 
tl2. Short for CoAT-MONET. Ohs. 

[iSia in Ryraer Feeder a (1710) XI II. 527 He shall also 
Receyve for the Coote of every Capitaine and Souldeor 
fbure Shillings.] x626 Ld. Conway Find. Dk. Buckhm. ln 
Rushw. Hist Coll, (1659) I. 232 Warrants.. for the levying 
of Men. and for Coats and Conduct-Money, cxS^o Scotch 
Acts Chas. /ti8i4>V. 245 (Jam.) Subsideis, fyftenes, tents, 
coats, taxatiouns or tallages., 1644 Miirson Areop. (Ark) 
73 He who takes up armes for cote and conduct, and his 
four nobles of Danegelt. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. 
xxi, 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. 12. 2. 

13 . Proverbs and Phrases, f To bask (fay, etc.) 
his coad ; to beat him. f To be in any one's coat ; 
to be in his place, ‘ stand in his shoes ’. To cut 
the coat according to the cloth', see Cloth sb.,. 
Cot V. f 7 b turn ones coati to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf. Tuencoat). To wear the king's coat : 
to serve as a soldier. And others : see quots. 

*530 Palsgr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. 1539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov. 15 The Engl^yshe prouerbe sayethe 
thus : nere is my cote, but nerer is my .shyrt 1549 in 
P. F. Tytleh Eng. wider Edw. FI (1839) I. X71, I would 
not be in some of their coats for five marks. 2^x569 
Kingesmyll Man’s Est vi. Us8o) 31 It is but vaine to saie 
this, If I had been in Adam’^ coate. 1576 Tomson Calvm’s 
Serm. Tim. 107/2 We shall see these badkesliders, which 
knowe the Gosj^ll, reuolt & turne their cotes. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel N.vr.x. 33, I would not be in some of your coats for 
two pence. 1636' H ensuaw Horae S nb. 72 His charity begins 
at home, and there it ends ; neare is his coat, but neerer is 
his sHn. 1665 Pepys Diary to Apr., He desired me that 
I would baste his coatc. tSSj Ibid. 22 July, I wish he had 
pakl fellow’s coat welL 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. 
IV. xxi. (1886) 166, I thought you had worn the king’s a>at ! 

14 . cctirB. and Comb. a. attributive, as coat-cuff,, 
ffafy -pocket, -pouch,, -skirt, -^sleeve ; b. objective, as 
emt-seller, -turning (see 13). e. Special combina- 
tions : coat-arms sb. pi. ■» Coat-armour, Arms 
( see Arm s^p 14) ; /f coatrdeblajzoning ppL a., 
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? blazoning arms ; f coat-feathers, ‘the small er 
body feathers’ (Nares) ; coat-link, a pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding together the lappets of a coat; 
f coat-plight, a ‘plight’ or fold of a coat ; coat- 
tack {Naut.'), a tack or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). See also Co at- armour, etc. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. v. (1632) 212 ITie *coat- 
arnies of the parties empaled. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. V. X. 248 The proper cognizances and coatarmes of the 
Tribes. 1829 K. Digby Broadsi. Hon. 1 . 89 Supposing that 
tournaments . . and coat-arms, and aristocratic institutions 
are essential to chivalry. 1640 Yorke’s Union Hon. Com- 
mend. Verses, Those *Coat-deblaz'ning Windowes. 1585 
J. H1GGIN.S tr. Juniud Nomenclator (N. ), Pennx mstiirices 
..KaAvTTTTjpef?. The lesser feathers which covered the birds: 
their *cote fathers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne xi. 
31 A torn *coat-flap, 1565 Golding Ovids Met. y. (1593) 
107 Persey so warely did it shun. As that it in his *cote- 
plights hung. 1722 De Yc>%Col. (i84o> 47 [He] slipt 
It into his *coat-pQcket. 1825 Blackto. Mag. XVII. 384 
What’s that in your *coat-j;ouch? 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 
4092/4 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
*Coatsellers. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xvii. 174 He felt 
something pulling at bis *coat-skirt. x84a> Dickens Otd C. 
Shop xxxvii, Mr. CodHn rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his *coat-sleeve. 1867 Smyth SailoYs Word-bk., * Coat- 
tacks, the peculiar nails with which the mast coats are 
fastened. 1888 Sat. Rerv. 3 Nov. 529/2 Anything in the 
way of recantation, ^coat-turning, word-eating. 

Coat (ktf t), V. [f. Coat sb. q. v. for forms.] 

1 . irons. To proviiJe with a coat ; to clothe in a 
coat ; to dress, clothe. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. in. 138 Heo Copeh Jie Comissarie 
and Coteh l>e Clerkes. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxiii. 
(1617) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. 1602 Warner .<4 /A Eng. ix. Kil (x6xz} 238 
Scar.se will their Studies stipend them, their wines, and 
Children cote. 1650 Bulwer Anthropbmef. 192 Nurses . . 
erre while they too soon Coat feebler Infants. 1798 Southey 
Lyric P., Compl. Poor, We were wrapt and coated well. 
Pi' r699 Holland Wks. R. Greenham Ep. Bed., One 
of which [books] coated and attired (in the best manner that 
T can) . . here I doe . . humbly present. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Sen I. ii. (1865) 15, I longed to new coat him m russia. 

2 . To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any substance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc. ; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

1753 Franklin Ledt. Wks. 1840 V. 299 Leaf tin . . is Best 
to coat them [electrical jars] with. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
ingin Water 83 ThQ jyvttch preserve their. .Sluices, etc. by 
coating them over with a mixtui-e of Pitch and 1 an i860 
Tyndall Glac. t. 124 The granite was now coated with 
lichens, i860 Tennent Story Guns (1864) 227 The idea of 
Coating .ships with armour. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 6$ 
Layers of ice. .coating a white snowy central mass. 

1 8. To place in one’s coat of arms ; to assume 
as a heraldic bearing. Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel E viij b, Constantine the great did 
Coat a double-headed-Aigle. 

Coat, obs. form of Cote, Quote. 
Coat-armour (kJut,a*imsi). Her. For forms 
see Coat and Armour. 

fl. A vest of rich materiab embroidered with 
heraldic devices, worn as a distinction by knights 
over their armour, by heralds, etc.; = Coat OF 
ARMS I. (See Armour 10.) Obs. 

cxyit<s Ganff. ^ Gr. Kni. 586 He . . Askez erly hys armez, 
& aJIe were bay bro5t..Wyth ryche cote armure. <^1384 
Chaucer H. Fanee m. 236 Pursevaunfees and heraudes .. 
Hit wereu alle ; and every man Of hem . . Had on him 
throwen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armure, 
Enbrowded wooderlidie riche. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1 1. Ixxxviii. Ilxxxiv.} 260 Theheraulte . . with his cote armure 
on his backe, with the armes of the duke of Lancastre. 
1530 Palsgr. 2<^/i Cote armour, cofte darmes. 1639 
Fuller Holy War irr. xviii. (i84a> 146 The soldiers also 
hearing the badge of tlie cross oh their (^at-armour. 

1 2 . The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
gentleman (armiger) ; a shield, escut<jheon ; *= 
Coat of arms 2. Obs. 

IMS Langl, P. PL CX xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, 
quab ich, in hus cote-armure? i486 B&. St. Albans, Her. 
A j a. Here in thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage 
of coote artnuris. 1545 Ascham (Arb.) 71 To haue 

. .their cote Armouns to he set above theyr tombes. 1610 
Guilum Heraldry i. ii. (1611)7 TheWazoningof the Coate- 
armours of gentlemen. 1625 tr. Camdeds Hist. EUz. i. 
(1688)48 To raze and deface the Epitaphs and Coat-armours 
of most noble Families. 

+ 3 . iransf. One who bears coat-armour. Oh. 
1415 Pot. Poems (i8s9'i II. 126 Two thousand cot-armers. . 
After her sorow thedere thei sowght *550 J. COke Eng. Sf 
Fr. Herald (1877) § 194 Viscounte^ baions, knyghtes, es- 
quiers, and cote armours. i6oa Carew Cornamlt 63 b. 

4 . (without//.) Blazonry, ‘arms', 

1486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. Aijb, Cote armure was made 
and figurid at the sege of trwe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. L 234 Under an EmbTeraaticall intention, we 
accept it in coat armour. 1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, 104 
In matters of coat-armour, precedency, and other distinc- 
tions of families. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 188 The 
custom of bearing coat-armour as a sign of original or 
achieved gentility. 

■fS. == Armour (senses i, 2),, coat of mail rare. 
1603 Ceremonies at Coron. fas. / [1685) 6 Be thou unto 
him a Coat- Armour against his Enemies. 

Hence f Coat-armoured a., ftimished with coat^ 
armour. 

1594 Carew Tassa (1881) 68 Whats he coat-annoured t 


COATmG. 

t Coai-card« Obs. A playing card bearing , a 
‘ coated ’ or-babited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In regular use down to c idSb j afterwards cor- 
rupted into Couet-card, , 

1563 Foxe A.Sf M. 1298 The beste cote carde beside in the 
bundle, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1591 
Florid and Fruites 69, I haite none but coate cardes, 1674 
Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer H isf. Ca7ais 347 The 
value of your coat-card trumps. 1690 W. Walker I dioviat. 
Ahglo-Ldt, 83 The dealer shall have the turn-up Card if it, 
be an ace or a coat card. 1867 Max Muller Chips IIL 301; 
Coat cards — the king, and queen, and knave in their gor- 
geous gowns— -were exalted into court_ card.s. 1878 H. H. 
Gibbs Ombre ii The Ace being inferior in tlie Ked suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards. 

Coate, obs. form of Cote, Quote. 

Coated ///. a. [f. Coat jrA and w.] 

I. Clad in a coat ; fin iiished with or having a 
coat or coats. Often in parasynthetic comb., as 
long-coated, thick-coated, t Coated card : «= CoAT- 
Cakd (applied by F'oxe to the priests). 

1563-87 Foxe A,. M. gig (R.)^ Nowe commeth in Sir 
Thomas More trumping in our weie, with his painted ord. 
Thu.s these coated-cardes, though they could not by plain 
Scriptures conuince him being alive, 3/et now after his death 
by false plaie they will make him theires whether he will or 
no. 1570 Levins Manip. 51 Coted. .tunicatus. 1580 Blun- 
DEviL Diet. Horses (i6og> 12 b, Some horses are thicker 
coted than others. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3"* s. v. O- 
rona 1 mperialis. It hath a coated Root. 1861 W, F. Collier 
Hist. Eng. Lit. 123 Hordes of long-coated peasants, 
b. Formed into a coat, constituting a coat. rare. 
1814 Southey Roderick xn, The coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend, 
f 2. Furnished with armorial bearings. Ohs. 

1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2576/4, 3 Casters,, 6 Spoons, 2 Forks. 

. . all Coated, with a Bend betwixt 2 Swans. 

3. Covered with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, etc. 

1766 Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid . . will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. 1776 Withering jSr/i?. Plants KtjgC II. 326 
Myosnrus. .seeds numerou-s, coated, pendent. 1(^3 Wyntkr 
Subtle Brains ff Lissom Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. 

Coatee, (k jatr). [f. Coat sh. + -ee 2.] A close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chiefly military. 

xiTS in Harper's Mag. (1883' Sept. 546/1 A blue cloath 
Coatie. 1830 Camtbell Did. Mil. Sc. 39 s.v. Clothing, A- 
suit, .consisting of a Red Coatee, a ijair of . . Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually supplied to every Soldier in 
the Infantry. 1837 J. Lang New S. Wales 1 1 . 125 The 
members had each to appear at all meetings of the Hunt in 
a green coatee with .silver buttons. 1882 B. Ramsay Recoil. 
Mil. Serv. IX. xii. 4, I was still wearing the old coatee with 
epauletSi 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of Cotter. 

Coath, var. f. CotBe to swoon. 
tCoat-1ia*rdy, Obs. ^ Also 5 cote-, [a. OF. 
cote-hardie.'] A close-fitting garment with sleeve% 
formerly worn by both sexes. 
a 145® Hnt. de la Tour 159 There come in a yonge squier 
. .and he was clothed in a cote hardy upon the guyse of 
Almayne. Ibid. 165 She clothed her in a cote hardy vn- 
furred, the whiche satte right streite upon her. Ibid. 167 
Forto make her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed her in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
PlanchiS: Brit. Costume 128 A close-fitting body garment, 
called a cote-hqtrdie, buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh, i860 Fairholt 
CostumegS The gentleman [temp, Edw.IIL] wears a close- 
fitting tunic, called a cote-hardie, with tijgjit sleeves. 

Coati (k^fa'ti). [a. Tupi (lang, of Brazil) coatl, 
coatim, cuati{m, f. cna cincture '+ tim nose : cf. the 
zool. name Nastm."] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus Nasua (family 
Ursidsi), somewhat resembling the Civet and tire 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or sub-species ; the Brazilian coati,, 
Nasua rufa, to which the name originany belongs, and the 
Mexican or brown coati N. narica. 

1676 Phil. Trans, XI. 596 Ibis Coati of our Authors, 
1790 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds 235 The Coati or Brazilian 
Weasel. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 39 The coati . . .set 
up their sharp, quick bark. *866 Owen Anat. Vertebrates 

II, 501 In the Coati, the olfactoi-y chamber, .extends above 
the whole rhirtencephalic fossae. 

b. Also called Coati-mondi. [Said to be from 
mondi in a Brazilian lang. ‘ solitary’.] 

1676 Phil. Trans. XL 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasiliaa 
Animal. 1723 Mackenzie Coati Mondi, ibid. XXXIL 317. 
I'he Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought alive 
into Europe. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I- vn. xiii. 
555 The Coatimondi is very subject to eat its own tail, .this 
strange habit is not peculiar to the coati. <2x845 Hood 
Open Question iv, Was strict Sir Andrew, in his sabbath 
coat. Struck all a heap to see a Coati Mundi? 

Coating (kffoLtiq), vbl. sb. [f. Coat v. (andy^.)] 

1. A layer of any substance, spread over or cover- 
ing a surface; —Coat sb. 9. 

*770 Phil. Trans. LX. 194 The discharge from the inside 
coating- Cook Voy. (1790) I. ^ The pinnace [liad 

been] painted with white lead and oil, which last coating 
we think to be the most eligible. *856 Stanley Sinai ^ 
Pal. i. 16 A thin . . coating of vegetation. 

2. Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

*798 Month, Mag. VL 197 My blithe sister .shall . . dress 
thee in coatings, of gold., 18*3 Eeraminer 5 Apr. 209/1 En- 
veloped in capes and coatings. 1834 Campbell Life Mrs. 
Siddons II. viii. 200 The babes, , in meir .. long coating. 
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3 . [f. the sb.J tecim. Material for coats. (Cf. 
trouserings shirting, 

iSoa iVaiw^ CArow. VIII. 417 A large trunk, containing 
cloth, ^ coating, stockings. x^6 M‘Cuu.och Acc. Brit. 
Btnpire (1854) I. 151 Kendal, celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of a peculiar description of coarse woollen goods called 
cottons, probably a corruption of coatings. 1883 Standard 
7 Sept. 7/2 Makers of worsted coatings are very busy. 

Coatless (kiJutlesb a. [f Coat sk + -LESS,] 

1 . Without a coat of arras. 

13^5 Kerne Blaz, Gdntrie, Bacids NoMUiie ria, I place 
him in this place coatelesse altliough 1 iudge he was a 
gentleman. 1833 Lamb BUay Blakemioor in The coat- 
less antiquary m his imemblazoned cell. 

2 . Without a coat (garment). 

1850 Kingsley^//. Locke xxi. CD.\ Seven or eight sallow- 
starved beings., coatless, shoeless, and ragged. 

Ooatlet. no7ice~wd. [f, as prec. + -let, dim. 
suffix.] A small coat 

179S H ull A dvertker 7 Mar. 2/3 Spencers. These fashion- 
able coatlets. 

Coa't-money. Hist. Money to provide a 
coat for each man furnished for military service; 
esp. that exacted as a tax by Charles I. when 
governing without a Parliament. Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Conduct Mottey. Cf. Coat sb. i ?. 

See Forster Gr. Remonstr, (i860) 225; Bruce Vemey 
Papers Caind. Soa 18531 127# 289-293. 

XSS7 4 'S’ 5 Philip 4 * Mmy c. 3 | 4 If any Captain . . 
shall not pay unto his Soldiers, .their hill and whole Wages, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Schedttle Grievances in 
Forster Gr. Remonstr. {1Z60) 225 The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue raeanes used to infbrce the 
payment 0‘f it. 1640 Pym Sp. Grievances in Forster Life 
(1837) 109 The seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
mihtarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome . . It began first to be practised as a loane for supply 
of coat and conduct money. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. t. 
V. 427 The continued Oppressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money, a 1662 Heylin Land rv. (1668) 382 To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject : but only a little Coat and Conduct money at their 
first setting out. 1761; Humf. Hist. Eng-. Ill.liii, 148. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 92. 

Coat of arms. Her. [tr. F. cotfe d'armesi\ 

1 . Hist A coat or vest embroidered with heraldic 
arms; a tabard, (See Armour 10, Coat- armour i.) 

c 148^ Caxton Sonnes of Ayincn xxvi. 535 He knewe hym 
well, for he bare his owne cote of armes. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 497 The priest., cutteth it [misseltoe] off, and they 
beneath receiue it in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 
armes. 1:634 L'Estrange Chns. / (1655) 103 The Councel . . 
caused the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind his tiorn 
thrice. 

2 . The distinctive heraldic bearings of a gentle- 
man {a 7 ‘miger) originally borne on a ‘ coat of 
arms’ (sense i) ; a shield, escutcheon. (See 
Arm sb.'^ 14, Armour io.) 

1362 Leigh If he come into the combate campe 

with his sayde wifes cote of armes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
(1S39) Sx Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary. 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara Fere de V, ii, A simple maiden m 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

fg. 1718 Freethinker No. 108. 24 Ihe Second Letter .. 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 
wife. 1831 Mayne lge.m Scalp Hunt.xxvi^ These are their 
[Indians’] ‘coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ‘medicine’ of 
the wearer. 

f 3 . = Coat of mail (Coat sk 5). Obs. rare, 
[So F. cotte diamies^cotte de maiUei] 

16x3 Heywood Silver Age in. Wks. 1874 HI. X31 Thus 
the Kemean terror naked lyes, Despoyl’d of hi.s inuinced 
Coat of Armes. 1844 Costello Tour Biarn ^ Pyrenees 
II. 56 An old gallery, filled with rusty coats of arms. 

Coa4r>t£l*il. The tail of a coat. To sitj etc., 
on Oftds Givn coat-tail : ' to live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense ’ (Jam.). Sc. To 
drag his coat-tails ^ so that same one may tread on 
them (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position in which 
some one may intentionally or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 
so as to get up a row. 

a 1600 Poems x6th. Cent , Leg. Bp. St. Andrevds 329 0 aro.) 
Still on his owne cott tail he satt, 1679 Sc. Pasquils C-%iB,\ 
248 From his coat-tail you’ll claime, boys, Lippies of grace. 
1818 Scott Rc^ Rcyxiv, * To gang there on ane’s ain coat- 
tail, is a waste o’ precious time and hard- won siller.’ 1837 
Dickens Pickw. i. The eloquent Pickwick, -with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Co-atte'st, 2^. [Co- I.] To attest to- 

gether or in conjunction (with). So Co-attesta*- 
tion, Co-attesta’tor. 

1630 Elderfield Tythes 297 He must kno-w this, and will 
I believe give it in co-attestation. x’jd&Misc. Curiosa II. 
7 The same Relation is Coattested by Nine other several 
Successions . . if we suppose a Coattestation of Nineteen, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
a 1711 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet.^ Wks. 1721 I. 264 That 
heav’nly Paraclete . . Witli Conscience co-attests our Zeal. 
i8ro Bentham Packing (1821) 232 Established by an 
affidavit, with or without co-attestators. 

Co-attend, -auditor, -augment : see Co-. 

Co-au.'tilior. [Co- 3 b.] Joint author. Hence 
Go-axLi;li.orsMp. Also Co-autlxoTcity, joint or 
concurrent authority. 

x 854 Spectator 31 Dea 1511 The First Folio . . is the only 
authority for half the plays and a co-authority for the other 
half. R. Boyle in Neva Shaks.Soc. Tratis. 579 Claim- 
ing Massinger as co-author in The Tvoo Noble Kinstnen. 


2888 T. N. Brushfield in Trams. Devonsh. Assoc, XX. 
409 To corroborate his statement of the co-authorship of 
B. Bowring. 

Coava, -e : see Coffee. 

Coax (k^uks), V. Forms ; 6-8 cokes, 7-8coaks, 
(6 ooxe, 7 coques), 8- coax. [f. Cokes sb. 
According to Johnson 1755-73, ‘a low word’, 
and probably in vulgar use long before it be- 
came usual in literature, which may account for 
want of literary evidence for the early history of 
the senses. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cokes of’ : cf. to fool, to pet, to 
guU\ and the transition from ' make a fool of' to 
‘ make a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of 
fond from ‘ befooled ’ to its present sense.] 

f l. trans. To make a ‘ cokes’ of, befool, impose 
upon, * take in ’. Obs. 

[Cf. 1616 B. JoNSON Devil is an Ass ii. i. (Speech 68\ 
Why, we will make a Cokes of thee Wise Ma.ster, We will, 
my mistress, an absolute fine Cokes !] c 1679 Roxb. Bat- 
loiis VII. 9 We tell them 'tis not a penny we can take : We 
plead poverty before we have need. And thus we do coaks 
them most bravely indeed. x8o6 3fed. ^ Ph. Jml. (1807) 
132 That practitioners would pay a little more attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and laid upon the 
shelf, and not suffer themselves to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb, 

t 2 . To make a pet of ; to pet, fondle, caress ; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. Obs. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsie X. viii. (Arb.) 36 Princes may 
giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and also 
benefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kisse nor cokes them. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Dadee, 
Sotiffrir d vn enfant toutes ses dadees, to cocker or cokes 
it ; to make a feddle or wanton of it. 1668 R. L’Estrange 
Vis. Qnev. iv.(i7o8) 98 Some I saw Caressing and Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design'd to be- 
tray them. 1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. B'ancy nr. ii* For my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time [cokesing him}. 1694 
R. L’Estrange Eables ccxix. (1714)238 The Nurse., had 
chang’d her Note ; for she was then Muzzling and Cokesing 
of it. 1794 Southey Botany-Bay Eclog. ii, They kiss’d me, 
coax’d me, robb’d me, and betray'd me. 1831 CaLs 'Pail 
2$ Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling. 

f b. To coax up : to cocker up, coddle up. Ohs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 48 They soothe up 
your passions, and cokes up your humors. 1683 [see Coax- 
ing vU. 

3 . To influence or persuade by caresses, flattery, 
or blandishment. Johnson says ‘ To wheedle, to 
flatter, to humour : a low word’ ; cf. quot. 1663. 

1663 Flagellum i or O. Cronnoelt 159 And some- 

times to cokes the neighbouring Rusticks, give them a 
Buck he had hunted. 1833 W. Irving Tour Prairies zag 
‘ He try to coax me,* said Beatte, ‘ but I say no— we must 
part 1875 M«Laren Serm. Ser. ir. vii. 122 A wholesome 
obstinacy in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. 

b. Const to do a thing; into an action, etc. 

1806' 7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1S26) x. xlvi, 

Dragging the table, .over an uneven floor, in hopes of coax- 
ing it to stand on more than two legs. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike x. iii She coaxed, her father into giving 
them a ball. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865^ VLTii. 270 
It was Seneca’s principle . . to coax, rather than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. 1862 Union 11 Agr. 230, I .succeeded in 
coaxing Papa, .to allow me to teach in the school. 

c. With various other extensions, as to coax 
aioay, down, forth, up : to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc. ; to coax (a thing) out of (a 
person) : to get it out of him by coaxing. 

1700 Astry tr. Saamedra-Faxardo II. 101 Women., 
coaks them out of their Husbands, aiid so tell ’em again to 
others; as it was in that secret which Maximus told his 
wife, <*1839 Praed Poems (1864) 1 . 342 They coaxed away 
the beldame’s wrath. 1839 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
II. Ixxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger- 
bread ? 1889 Amelie Rives Quick or Dead ? ( Rtidg. ) 20 An 
old spinet . . from which Miss Fridiswig used to coax forth 
ghastly jinldngs. .on Sunday afternoons. 

1 4 , To persuade to believe {to be, etc.) ; to flatter 
or wheedle into the belief. Obs. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. 69 So the Ex- 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before he 
call'd ‘the hundred thousands’, and for their simplicity 
‘excusable from subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles’, to 
be grown on the suddain so very wise men, that, etc. 

6 . intr. To employ coaxing. 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting Ojf. l i, I coax ! I wheedle 1 
I’m above it. 1784 New Spectator XII. 1/2 What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [she] has driven me almost horn-mad, 187S Masque 
Poets ye The gentlest, .plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. 

Coax (k<?‘*ks), sk [f. prec. vb. : see also Cokes,] 

1 . coll&q. One who coaxes. 

1863 OuiDA Held in Bmdege (1870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2 . A coaxing speech or appeal, nonce-use. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay i, i,D.), He held out by turns 
coaxes and threats. 

Coasal (k<!‘{2e'ksal), a. Math. = Coaxial. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. l 165 Coaxal circular 
cylinders. 18S1. Maxwell Electr. % Magn. II. 285 Two 
circular and coaxal solenoids. 

Hence Coas&lity, 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. 207 The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of coaxality. 

CoaxatioXL (k5«i0drsi^ 'Jan). Obs. [n. of action 
1 L. coaxd-re to croak (f. Gr. noag, used by 


Aristophanes to express the croaking of frogs) 4- 
-ATIOR'. (Ci Y.coasser (iGth c. coaxer) and coasse-^ 
menti)\ The croaking of frogs. 

164a Featly Dippers Dipt 227 (.T-b I hope we shall see 
no more of their frog-galliards, nor hear of their harsh, 
croaking and coaxation either in the pulpit or the press. 
1664 H. More Iniq. 239 The.. harsh and disharmo- 

nious coaxations of frogs. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. 
Exist. ^ Provid. God i. 189 The coaxation of fiogs. 

Coaxed (k<?ukst), ///. a. [f. Coax + -ed.J 

Petted, caressed, wheedled. 

1829 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) II, xiv. 32 Whenever 
he was the coaxed inan of the company. 

Coax^er (k(J«'ks9i). One who coaxes. 

^ 1706 Mrs. Centlivre jSrrwr/ Table (L \ Coaxing will do 
it if the right coaxer can be found. 1753 Johnson, 
a wheedler, a flatterer. 1839 Richardson, Coaxer, though 
common in familiar speech, — applied e.g. £0 children— is 
not so in writing. 

Coaxial (ki^ise-ksiM), a. Math. [f. Co- + Axis 
-H-AL; cf. Axal.] Having a common axis. 

Hence Ooa'sdally trisfe*. 

s88i O. Reynolds in Nature XXIII. 477 Two eddies 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxial. 1884 S. P. 
Thompson Dynamo- Elect, Mach. xgB Let a coil be intro- 
duced . . let a second coil . . be laid coaxially with it. 
Coaxiiag (k^-’ksig), vbl. sk The action of the, 
verb Coax. 

167a Marvell Reh. 'Trausp. 1. 278 This is a pretty way 
of cokesing indeed 1683 tr. Eriisnt. Morise Em. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coquesing up of ourselves. 1870 
E. Ralf Skirl. HI, 138 Ready to accommodate 

herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 

Coa'xilli^^ ppL a. That coaxes ; caressing, 
wheedling. 

1704 Cibber Careless Husk i. (X.), But it must be done in 
a coaxing manner, iSit L- Hawkins C^tess Gertr, IL 
370 ‘ Well, be it as you like, you coaxing hussey.’ 

Hence Coa'xingfly ad-zf. 

1713 Mrs. Centlivre 7ke PFonderm. i. 0 od.), Prithee, 
my dear, moderate the passion (coaxirrgly;. *856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. 1 . 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (kf?b), sbiP Also 3-6 cobbe. [Used in a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with each other, and possibly of diverse; 
origin. The notions may be roughly distinguished 
of ‘ something big or stout ‘ something rounded 
or forming a roundish lump ‘ a head or top ’ ; 
hut these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. Thus cob = ‘ cob-nut ’, can hardly be 
separated from the notion of ‘stout or Mg nut’ 
on the one hand, or from that of ‘ fruit stone ’ on 
the other. So sense i appears sometimes to mean 
‘ man at the ^£1/ ’. 

It has been suggested that^* rounded head* is the radiad 
notion, and that cob is a variaiit of Cop ; but the history of 
the latter does not favour tliis. In some of the senses: 
under ll, cobble, cobyll, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
senses are closely connected with others which have no 
equivalents in cobblei} 

T, Containing the notion 'big’ or * stout’. 

1 . A great man, big man, leading man ; m mod. 
dial, expressing pre-eminence, as ‘ chief’, 'leader’, 
rather than state. (In the later use, the notion* 
of ‘ head ‘ top ’, may have entered in.) 

<*1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Frinc. 101 Mayntenaunce.. 
Sustenede is not by persones lowe ; But cobbes grete this 
ryot sustene. 1335 St. Papers Hen. VIM, II, 228 Ther 
must be some of the gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King to have ther landes. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 
119 b, AI thesorte of them occupie waxe, the poorer sorte,, 
as I haue now tolde you, but the greatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters. 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) II. 28/2 The 
greatest Cobs were yet behind. 1827 in tione Every-Day 
Bk. II. 769 For fishing and shuting he was the cob of all 
this country } 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (PhiloL Soc.), Cob, 

leader or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school. t8^ Cheshire Gloss., Cob is mso a leader : ‘ This 
boy will be always cob ’= what is called at school ‘cock of 
the school Sometimes pronounced cap. 
d* b. A wealthy man ; a miser. Ohs. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred raennys lyuynges. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 68 b, The rich cobs of tbis 
worlde. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ir. 27, I would not 
haue a few rich cobs to get into their do wches almost whole 
countries. 1681 _W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 342 
A rich Cob or miser, homo locuples ava-mis. 
dr c. A huge, lumpish person. Obs. 

1383 Stanyhurst JEneis in. (Arb.) 90 When the cob had 
maunged the gobets foule garbaged naulfe quick. 

2 . A male swan ; also cob-swan. 

1570 Order for Swans in Hone Every-Day Bk. II, 963 
Till due proofe be had, .whose was the Swan, that is away; 
Be it Cobbe or Pen. j6ii B. Jonson Catiline ii. i. I’m not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a high-mounting bull, As foolLsh. 
Leda and Europa were. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 122 
The hee swanne is called the cohbe, and the she-swanne 
the penne. 1840 Browning Sordello n. 32a Out-soar them, 
cobswan of the silver flock I Sing well ! 
d* 3 . The name of a fish : see quots. Obs. 

The sense ‘ young herring * given in mod. Diets, is perh. a 
misinterpretation of sense 8, 

t6ii Florio, Bozzolo . . a fish called a millers thomb or a 
cob. 1635 Moupet & Benn. HealfEs Impr. (1746) 273 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeons. [Cf. 1787 Grose Promne. Gloss., 
Cobho, a small fish called a miller’s-thumb. a 1804 J. 
Boucher MS. Diet., a small fish (the Miller’s Thumb) is in 
Kent called Cokbo.} 
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4 . A short-legged, stout variety of horse, usually 
ridden by heavy persons. [Said by some to be 
short for cob-horse : see first quots.] 
x8i8 Todd, a horse not castrated. In our northern 
dialect, cob is a testicle. — SuppL. i t is used also generally 
for a strong pony. 1818-36 Richardson, Cob, anything 
round, a round stone. A cob, a horse who has his cobs, 
1839 Praed Pocitm <1864) II. 201 If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rndgex, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy chesnut cob. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge' s Sp. Tour xiv. 72 ‘That’^ not a bad-like old cob of 
yours.’ 1863 Morton tycL Agric. iE. D. S.), Cob, a com- 
pact punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion * rounded \ ^ roundish 
mass’ or 'lump \ 

6. Applied to various rounded solid bodies. In 
some of these cobyl, cobUe occurs in earlier use. 

a. —Cob-nut (in r5th c. 

1589 Greene Poems (t86i) 291 Sit down, Carmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. 1^9 Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants ’jqz Coryl2cs..p'andis, Cob. Pall Mall 

G. 20 Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs f 

b. The Stone of a fruit (in T5th c, cobyll-slone'). 

ai&zs 'Fomby Voc. B. Anglicu C<7(^..the stony kernel of 
fruit. 1877 N. W Lincolmh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 .S'. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss,, Cob, the stone of any fruit: 
‘Don’t swallow the cobs’. 

c. A testicle, 

1818-36 [see 43. 1847-78 Halliweel Cobbs, testiculi. 

North. 

d. * Cobs are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed ’ (Kersey 1708). 

6, Applied to various rounded heaps. 

a. A small stack of hay or corn. dial. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 645 To haue euery 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacke of hay. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Cob, a small hay-stack. Oxen. 1886 S, IV. 
JLincolnsk. Gloss., Cob, a small stack or heap of com ; 
‘ They Ve no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob’. 

b. A bunch or knot of hair ; a chignon. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 10 July 10/2 A gentleman parading 
Rotten-row with a lady’s hair ‘ cob’, which he had picked 
up and stuck at the end of his stick. 1880 W. CormvalT 
Gloss,, Cob, a bunch of hair on the forehead ; often applied 
to the top locks of a horse’s mane, 

c. A small heap or lump of (anything), dial. 

1876 Blackmore Cripps III. xvii. 278 Stewing half the 

meat and all the little cobs of jelly. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Folk-sp., Coh, a small heap or lump ; ‘ a cob 0’ dirt 

7 . Applied to various roundish or lumpy pieces : 

* something round, as a cob of coal, a cob of bread ’ 
{Lane. Gloss f. dial. 

a. A small loaf of roundish form, a cob-loaf, 

b. See also quots, 1877, 1888. 

1606-17 Cob-loaf [.see I V], 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. 
Soc. ), Cob, a .small round loaf, a lump or piece. 1877 A rchseol. 
XLV. 180 The cob was a cracknel made of fine flour. 1887 
S. Cheshire Folk-sp., Cob, a small loaf : ‘ Bring me a cob 0’ 
bread’. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cob, a cake of bread, 

c. A lump or large piece of coal (cf. Cobble). 
a 1804 Cob-coal [see IV]. 1865 S. Bamford Rider 
in Harland La»ic. Lyrics 15 A broody hen crow’d from her 
perch on a cob. *865 E. Waugh in Harland Ballads Lane. 
(1875) 372 Aw’ve just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob or cobble, a lump of coal. 

III. With the notion ‘ head ‘ top 

^ 8. The head of a (red) herring. Obs. 

IS94 Nashe Unf. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of rashers of the coles and red herring cobs. 1599 
Lenten Stuffe 59 Not a scrap . . but the cobs of the two 
herrings the fisherman had eaten remained of him. 1398 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. iv, Cob {log.)ThQ first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kitchin do 
I fetch my Pedigree from.. His Cob was my great-great- 
mighty -great -grandfather. 1603 Sir C Hevdon Jud. 
Astrol. XX. 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
cobbe in the darke ? 1630 Dekker 2.nd Pt. Honest 

Wks, 1873 IL 147 He can come bragging hither with foure 
white Herrings tat 's taile) . . but I may starue ere he giue 
me so much as a cob. 1632 Sherwood s. v. Cob, A herring 
coh, la teste dun harang sor, 

0 . See quot. dial. (perh. a local form of copi) 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cob, the top, e.g. * the cob of the 
hill’. 

10 . The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. dial, 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cob-poke, z. bag carried by gleaners 

for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor- 
ton Cycl. Agric, (E. D. S.l, Cob, the seed head of clover. 

11 . The cylindrical shoot or rachis on which the 
grains of maize grow. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Desborou^ .. was very strangely 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn. 1817-8 CoBBETT Resid. U. S. (1822) 7 The grains 
. .are placed all round the stalk, which goes up the middle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds adhere, is called the 
Corn Cob. 1830 Lyell 9 .n.d Visit U. S. IL 72 Mills in 
which the grain, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
for the cattle and hogs. 1866 Livingstone yrnl. (1873; 1. 
iii. 81 One cob had 1600 seeds. 

IV. aftrib. and Comb. : cob-like, -mounted adjs. 
(from 4), cob-pipe (fr. ii) ; cob- coal (see 7 c ) ; 
cob-fly, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
cob-handle, a round wooden handle for tools ; 
cob-house, a house built by children out of corn- 
cobs, hence applied fig. to any insecure or unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc. ; f cob-knight (see quot.) ; 


cob-loaf (see quot. 1617) ; cob-worm (*Sk.), the 
larva of the cockchafer. 

atSo4. ]. Boucher MS. Diet., In the North large coals 
are generally called *Cob-coals. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc ), Cob-coals, large pit-coals. *870 Blaine 
Encyc. Rural Sports xaos The March-brown of Mr. Hof- 
land, better known here [in Wales] as the *cob-fly, 1873 J. 
Richards PVood-working Fetciofies 113 To go into a wooa- 
shop and find a job bench containing three or four files with 
the tips broken off, a *cob handle to be used between them 
, .at once indicates the character of the establishment. 1881 
HarpePs Mag. Nov. 824 George builds a *cob-house. 
ax 6 ^ Brome Damoiselle i. i, Ali, How came he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Ver, No: He was one 
oth’ *Cobbe-Knights in the throng, When they were dubd 
in Clu.sters. 18^ Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/1 Short *cGb- 
like coolies, dressed only in shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. n. i. 41 They. Thou 
should’st strike him. A ia. *CobIofe. 1617 Minsheu Ductor 
Ling., Cobloafe or bunne . . is a little loafe made with a 
round head. 1647 New Quaeres to Praelates 15 Limping 
and dancing . . like Mummers about a cobloafe. 1678 Aubrey 
Wiltshire in Brand (1853) I* 4 ^^' xB^y A rchseol. XLV. 180, 
ISO cob loaves, each of 12 oz- 1879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo.Such 
ii. 41 Riding by the side of a larger *cob.mounted shadow. 

Harper's Mag, 281/1 Mrs. Jackson . . sat smoking her 
*corn-cob pipe. 1889 Ibid. Dec. 119/2 With a cob pipe be- 
tween his toothless gums. i: 79 i “9 Statist. Acc. Fife XII 1 . 
29 (Jam.) Upon opening up their stomachs, he found them 
quite full of ^cobworms. 

Cob (k^^b), sb.^ [Examples known since c 1600. 
The explanation 'lump of clay’ given by Cope, 
Hampsh. Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cob sense 6 c ; but this is otherwise improb- 
able.] A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 
gravel, and straw, used, esp. in the south-west of 
England, for building walls, etc. 

160a Carew Cornwall ^1769) 53 a, The poor Cottager con- 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. Ibid. (1811) 249 The flood-gate will hold water 
best, if his sides be walled up with cob. 1797 Polwhelb 
Hist. Devon 1 . 301 The inferior houses in Devon and Corn- 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob- 1882 T. 
M-ozimy Reminisc. OrielCollege I. ix. 72 Finding chalk cob 
the common material of the country. 1889 T. N. Brush- 
field in Trans. Devon. Assoc, XXL 323 The walls are of 
cob. - and rest on a stone foundation. 

b. attrib. 2aid Comb., as cob cottage, house, wall 
(sometimes unnecessarily hyphened); cob-walled 
adj. ; cob-parer, a tool used in building cob walls. 

1790 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rowl. for Olwer'Wks. II. 
406 Make a fortune by a history of cobwalls, old chamber- 
pots, and rusty nails. i8c^ Vancouver Agric. Devon 233, 
1820 C. S. Gilbert Antiq. Cornwall 936 The houses in 
general, are cobwalled buildings. *839 Loudon Encycl, 
A rchit, 839 The cob-parer is made of iron. 1839 K. Kings- 
ley G. Hamlyn vi. (D. ), The main village . . consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-washed and thatched. 
1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
square out the pastures. 1876M1SS Braddon Haggards 
Dau. v. 64 Hymns which compared the cob- walled "imrn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Temple Bar 
Mag. Aug. 377 A red cob cottage. 

Cob, CObb (kf?b), sb.^ [Identical with EFris. 
kobbe, si-kobbe, Heligoland kobb, New Fris. hub, 
Du, kobbe, kob, with same meaning. Etymology, 
and possible connexion with cob in other senses, un- 
known.] A name given to species of Gull, esp, the 
Greater Black-backed Gull {Larus marinus'). and 
Common Gull (X. canus) ; also called Sea-cob{b. 

1380 Baret-ZI/w. G 711 A sea Cobbe, Gauia alba. 1607 
Norden Surv. Dial. 206, I haue seene vpon the.se grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes breed. 1610 W. Folk- 
ingham Art of Survey iv, iiL 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puffin. 1635 Moufet & Bennet 
Healths hnprov.ixyfS) 195 Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and Fish. 1:733 Bailey Colloq. Erasm. (1877) 
214 Wherever I find an hungry sea-cob I throw him out a 
bait. 1885 SWainson Prov. Names Birds 208 L, marinus 
. .also called Cobb (Essex, Kent, N, Devon, Wales, Galway). 
L. canus, Cobb or Sea Cobh (Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk). 

tCob, sh,^ Obs. [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from Cobweb, 
ME. coppe-web: ct Co:b sS.^ But cf. mod.Flem. 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian cobbe, spider.] A spider. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 470 They [ants] hunt not 
after smaller animals, like Cobs, but degust them when 
dead. 

Cob (kf7b), sh.^ [perh. identical with Cob sb,'^ 
sense i, as the biggest silver coin.] A name given 
in the 17th and i8lh centuries iii Ireland, and 
subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or ‘'Jiiece of eight*. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 330 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
cobs in Ireland. 1681 Dine ley fml. Tour Irel. in Trans. 
Kilkenny^ Archseol. Soc. Ser. il IL 35 The most usual 
money.. is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. *745 P. Thomas ^2%/. 
qo A considerable Quantity of Cob Dollars and wrought 
Plate- 1784 T. Sheridan Life Swift § 1 1 T.) He . . poured 
out the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table. 
1822 Scott Pirate xxxi, * And so you came for your share 
of the cobs?' 1833 Kelly Cambist 164 The Spanish 
dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a ‘cob’. 

Comb, cob-money see quots. 

1863 Thoreau Cape Cod viii. 148 Pieces of silver called 
cob-money. 1868 Lossing Hudson Bo The old silver coins 
occasionally found at Fort Edward are called ‘cob-money’ 
by the people. 

Cob, CObb (kf^b), sb.^ dial. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray iS’. ^ E. Country Wds. Ce?/), a Wicker-basket 


to carry upon the Arm. So a Seed -cob or Seed-lib, is such 
a Basket for Sowing. 1830 Scott Demonol. vi. 180 A brown 
loaf and a cobb of herrings. 1863 Morton Cycl, Agric, 
(E. D. S.), Cob, a basket used for carrying chaff, and for 
broad-casting wheat. 

Cob, cobb (k^>b), shS local. (See quots.) 

[The mole or pier of Lyme Regis was originally con- 
structed of cobble-stones heaped together ; thence perhaps 
cob = cobble in sense 1.] 

s6oS Camden {1636) 116 A forced harborow for ships, 
as the Cob, of Linne in Dorsetshire. 1688 Addr.fr. Lyme 
Regis in Land. Gaz. No. 2343/1 Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cob. 
1743-^ R. PocoCKE Trav. (Camden) 97 The famous cob or 
mole IS a quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town 
[Lyme Regis]. 186a Smiles Engineers L 283 The Cobb or 
harbour at Lyme Regis was. .successfully put together. 

Cob, cobb (k^?b), sb.^ [f. Cob z/.i 3.] A blow. 

1:828 Cherokee Phoenix 10 Apr. (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848-60 Bartlett Did. Amer., Cobb, a blow 
on the buttock. 1881 Leicesiersh. Gloss., Cob, a blow or 
knock : ‘ a cob o’ the yead 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Cob (kpb), Also 4-7 kob, 9 cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful ; perh. onomatopoeic.] 
f 1 . intr. To fight, give blows. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy BzBs Thre thousaund full hm hf^ng 
into batell .. And cobbyt full kantly. Ibid. 11025 And ho 
keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hym sore. 

% trans. To crush or bruise (ore). 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornubiensis 318 Cob, to break or bruise. 

. . Cobbed ore is the spalled which is broke out of the solid 
large stones with sledges. 18S0 W. Cornwall Gloss., Cob- 
bing in mining is breaking copper ore into small pieces. 

3 . To strike, a, esp. Naut. To strike on the 
buttocks with a flat instrument. See Cobbing. 

1769 [see Cobbing]. 1802 J. Anfrey in Naval Chron, 
VII. 76 They were going to cobb a man. 180a Ann. 
Eeg. 556 With a pair of pea-squeezers in his hand to cob 
him with. 1829 Marryat F, Mildmay ii, I was sentenced 
to be cobbed with a worsted stocking filled with wet sand, 
b. dial. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Cob, to beat in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Roxb. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Cob, to strike posteriorly with the knee. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Word-bk., Cob, to strike ; generally, to strike on the head. 

4 . To thresh or beat out (seed). Also intr. said 
of the seed. Cf. Cob sb."^ 10. 

1796 Hull Advertiser xy, Feb. 1/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
be scarce, .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. 1807 A. Young Agric. Essex 
(1813) 1 . 15s He has applied it [thre-shing-niachme] to cob- 
bing white clover with great success. 

5 . To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Cob, to throw gently. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cob, to throw : ‘ cob it away, it's goud t’ nowt ’ ; 

* The land has cobbed up a deal of grass 

Cob, dial. Also cop. [f. Cob J( 5 . 1 ] trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cob, to outdo or excel. 1869 Lons- 
dale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cob, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. To cob over a person is to crow over him. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-hk., Cob, to surpass, exceed 
‘Well, that cobs Dolly, an’ Dolly cobbled the devil.' 1884 
Cheshire Gloss.,^ Cob, sometimes pronounced cop. ‘ I copped 
him ’ = I beat him, or got ahead of him. 

Cob, var. of Cop v. slang. 

Cobalt (k^i'bglt). Also 7 cobolt, 8 kobold. 
[a. Ger. kobalt, formerly d\&okobald, -olt, -old, -eli, 
-el, app. the same w’ord as kobold, etc., goblin 
or demon of the mines ; the ore of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but from its 
mischievous effects upon their own health and 
upon silver ores in which it occurred, effects due 
mainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cobalt, It., Sp., Pg. cobalto, Du,, Da., Russ., 
PoL, Boh., etc., kobalt, Sw. koboU. See Hilde- 
brand in Grimm s. v,, who shows also that the 
metal was known to Paracelsus (Wks. 1589 VIII. 
350), though its discovery is usually credited to 
Brandt in 1733.] 

1 . One of the chemical elements, a metal o£ a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel ; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Symbol Co. 

b. The name was originally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or without 
defining words, to various native compounds, as 
Tin-white cobalt— CoAsa; Grey c., Sil- 
ver-white c. =* cobalt-glance ; Ned c. = cobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3) ; Earthy c. — Asbolite. 

[1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 34 Concerning the 
Cobolt oars, there are many sorts of them.] a 1728 Wood- 
ward^ Fossils 45 Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with 
arsenick ; contains copper and some silver. Being sub- 
limed, the flores are of a blue colour : these, German 
mineralists call zaffir. 1738 G, Smith Cur, Relations II. 
440 Zink, Kobold, Sleat, and other Productions of the 
Mines. 1748 Sir J. Hill Fossils (J.), From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three sorts of arsenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
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also zaffre and smalt. s8oo tr. Lagrange's Ckem. I. 397 A 
kind of cobalt, or arsenic mixed with copper. 1863-72 
Watts Lkt. Chem. L 1039 The use of cobalt for imparting 
a blue colour to glass, appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. .Cobalt is not a very abundant metal. 
1875 XJ RE Diet, 'A rts I. 874 Smalt is a kind of glass coloured 
by oxide of cobalt. 

2 . The blue pigment, also called cobalt-blue, 
prepared from this mineral, largely used in stain- 
ing glass Also the deep blue colour of this. 

183s G. Field Chromaiogr, no Cobalt blue is the name 
now appropriated to the improved blue prepared with 
metallic cobalt. 1873 Watts Diet. Ckem, I. 1037 CohalU 
blue. .\% a compound of protoxide of cobalt and alumina, 
and is used both as oil and water colour. 1877 A. B. Ed- 
wards Up Nile xviii. 303 The mitre-shaped casque being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue. *878 Black Green Past, xxxiii. 262 As 
if some one. .had. .dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt, 
b. In this sense used attrib. or as adj. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc, xix. 18 r A dark 
blue cobalt glass. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. {x8s6) 
From a cobalt sky, .the moon ‘shineth down alone \ 

8. attrib, and Comb., as cobalt-mim, ore ; in 
chemical compounds, as cobalt chloride, flttoride, 
etc. ; in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt, as cobalt-blue (see 2 ), green, 
ultramarine, yello%v\ also cobalt-bloom [Ger. 
kobalt-bliUhe\ a native hydrated arsenate of cobalt, 
also called Erytheite, occurring in two forms, 
crystalline and earthy ; cobalt-bronze (see quot. 
1S75); f cobalt-crust, an obs. name for the 
earthy variety of cobalt-bloom ; cobalt - glance 
[Ger. kobalt-glanz\, a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt, silver-white, with metallic lustre, also called 
CoBAi.TiTE or Cobaltine; t cobalt-mica * 
halt~ bloom \ + cobalt - ochre, an obs. name for 
Asbolite and Erytheite; cobalt-pyrites, a 
name for Linhjiite, a native sulphide of cobalt ; 
cobalt-speiss (see quot. 1875) 1 cobalt-vitriol, a 
native sulphate of cobalt, also called Bieherite. 

1776 G. Edwards Fossilol. 100 Cobalt earth.. of a red 
colour. . named *cobalt bloom. 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. 

I. 1057 Earthy cobatt-bleom, of peach-blossom colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arsenious acid. 1875 U re Diet. 
Arts I. 875 *CobaU bronze, a violet-coloured substance, 
with strong metallic lu.stre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct, 433/1 Cobalt bronze, .is a whiter but 
slightly more expensive^ metal than silveroid. 1806 R. 
Jameson Min. 11. 444 This .specie.s contains two subspecies: 

I. *Cobalt Cru.st. 2. Cobalt Bloom. Ibid. 11. 436 *Cobalt 

Glance. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 466 1 1 may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide. 187^ Ure 
Diet. Arts I. Sys * Cobalt green, .is a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. *833 Shepard Min,, *Cobalt 
mica. x8s8 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 11. viii. 539 The cele- 
brated ■“cobalt-mine . . in the valley of Gistan in Aragon. 
1816 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 257 Black and brown 
■“cobalt-ochres. 1844 Dana Min., ^Cobalt pyrites. 1873 
Ure Did, Artsl.Z'js * Cobalt speiss. .consisting chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore, 1809 Allen Min, Nomen., '“Cobalt vitriol. 
1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem, 1. 1038 CobalUvitriol. .is trans- 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and \ itreous lustre. 
18^3 Ure Did. I. 873 *Cobalt-yellem, an orange- 

yellow pigment precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash. 

t CoTbaTtate. Obs, A (presumed) cobaltic salt. 
18^ E. Turner Elefn, Ckem. (ed. 430 A double salt 
..which L. Gmelin .. believes to consist of nitrate and co- 
baltate of ammonia. 

CobaTti-, Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of tri-compounds, as in cohalti- 
cyanide of copper, of potassium, etc. 

Colialtic (ki^bp-ltik), a. [f. Cobalt + -ic.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 

1783 Kirwan Min, Acids in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 82 

Bismuth . . does not affect the true cobaltic part. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues. 1854 Scoffern in Orrs Circ. Sc, Chem, 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2 . Chem. Applied to the tri-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltic oxide C02 O*. 

1863-73 Watts Did, Chem. 1. 1049 Sesquioxide of cobalt, 
cobaltic oxide. Ibid. 1044 Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
.salts, 1873 Williamson Ckem. 191 Cobaltic oxide is a 
black powder. 

CobaltiferOTis (k<?hb9ltrfer3s), [f. Cobalt 
■ f -(i)eeeous.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 
1863-73 Watts Did. Chem. I. 1042 When cobalt is fused 
with silver, two layers are formed, the lower consisting of 
cobaltiferous silver, the tipper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 

J, J. Young Ceram. Art 175 The cobaltiferous ore. 

CobaltiXLO (k^tt-bpltain). Min, [f. Cobalt + 
-INE.] An earlier name of Cobaltite. 

1833 Shepard Min. 136, 1863-73 Watts Did. Chem, I, 
1037 Cobaltine, Cobalt-glance, Glance-cobalt, 

Oo'baltite (k^^^-bgltoit). Min. [f. as prec. -f- 
-ite.] Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and brilliant metallic lustre, also 
called cobalt-glance : one of the important ores of 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenish Prussia, etc. 

x868 Dana Min, 71 Cobaltite , . and sraaltite afford the 
greater part of the smalt of commerce. 

Co'ba'ltO". Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of di-compounds, as in cobalto- 
cyanide of potassium, etc. 


184a E. Turner Blem, Chem. (ed. 7I 741 The cobalto* 
cyanide of lead. .Cobalto-cyanide of Potassium. 

Cobaltous (k£>bg'lt9s), a, Chem. Of the na- 
ture of cobalt; applied to the di-compounds of 
the metal, as Cohaltous oxide Co O. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 1048 Protoxide of cobalt 
or cwaltous oxide, .is a light greenish-grey or olive-green 
. . powder. Ibid. 1049 Hydrated cohaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ous hydrate.. is produced when a cohaltous salt is decom- 
posed by potash out of contact of air, 

Cobb, cobbe : see Cob. 
tCobbard. Also 5 cobarde, coberte, 6 co- 
berd, 8-9 dial, cobbit. Obs, or dial. See quot. 
1879, and cf. Cob-iron. 

C1433 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 663/28 Nomina pertinencia 
ad pistrinmn: Hec uertehra, cobarde. 1481 Will of 
(Somerset Ho.', Rakkes oberwise called cobertes. 
1483 Ad 1 Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. 
shall bring ..Andyrons, Cobbards, Tongs, Fireforks, Gred- 
yrons. 1339 Inv, Dale Priory, Derby vsx Archaeol. XLIH. 
222 A payr of coberds. c 1738 in Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-hk., 1 Paire of Cobbits. 1879 Ibid. Cobhits, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upon the 
andirons ; meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 
..The terra still (iSysiiingers amongst the old people, 
though the things which it expre.sses are rarely to be seen. 

Cobbing' (k^y-biq'), vbl. sb, [f. Cob v. or 

1. Naut. A way of punishing sailors : see quot. 
1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789!, Cobbing , . is per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain number of times 
on the breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing- 
board. 1783 Grose Fjilgar Tong j^e, Cobbing .. con- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff. 1844 P. Parley' s Ann. V. 291 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a ‘cobbing'. 

2 . Mining, etc. (See quots.) 

1870 Eng, Mech. xi Feb. 518/1 Crushing machinery . . to 
crush the old bricks as ‘ cobbing 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 
348/2 Cobbing . .hrohea pieces of old bricks and bottoms of 
furnaces that have absorbed copper. 1880 W. Comw. Gloss., 
Cobbing-kammer, a miner’s tool. i88i Raymond Mining 
Gloss., (.Cornw.), breaking ore to sort out its better 

portions. 

3 . ? «= Topping, polling : see quot. dial. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), Cobbing (Essex), 
cutting the tops of pollards. 

tCo'bbing, Obs. [f. Cob^AXi.] Playing 
the ‘cob’. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 59 Of them all cobbing countrey 
chufies which make their bellies and their bagges theyr gods 
are called riche cobhes. 1608 Wxthals Diet. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Cobbit, variant of Cobbaed. 

Cobble (kp-b’i), xAX Also 6 cobbel, 6-7 coble. 
[Of obscure etymology; app. related to Cob sb.'^ 
in some of its senses. The earliest connexion in 
which it appears is cobhled-stone (if this is not an 
error) : see Cobbled.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, esp. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with pebble. 

147s, 1330 [see Cobble-stone]. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx, 
xxix. Their slings held cobles round. 1691 Ray N, C. Words 
16 A Cobble, a Pebble. 1737 Beverley Beek Ad 12 Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving. 1S80 h. Wallace Ben-Hur 62 The 
road is . . difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains. 

attrib. 1883 Leisnre Hour 360 The narrow cobble foot- 
ways. 1889 Q. Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling. 
D. transf. 

1880 Besant & 'Bxce. Seamy Side xx. 173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for washing. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss,, Cobble 
(Penn.), an imperfectly puddled hall which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer. 

2 . pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stones. 

1815 J. Farey Viezv Derbyshire I, 187 Cobbles, .are what 

we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lumps picked out of what they call the sleek or waste small 
coals. 1883 Daily News 20 Sept. 7/5 Advt., Kitchen 
Cobbles, iSj, 

attrib. 1869 Ouida Pwh iii. (1877) 26 The ruddy light of 
the cobble fire, 

f 3 . (See quot. ; perh. not the same word.) Obs. 

f TO luzyms Mdnip. 53 A Cobbel, dullard, hashes, bardus. 

. Comb., as cobble-hedge, a fence of boulders. 
1887 Hall CKm%Son of Hagar I. i. v. no To see over 
the stone cobble-hedge into the field. 

Cobble, sbA [f. C obble 57, *] A clumsy mending. 
1839 M. Napier Life ClaverJwuse 1. 1. 43 note. This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble. 

Cobble, sbid A local name of the Great North- 
ern Diver, and Red- throated Diver, sea-fowl. 

1803 in G, Montagu Omith. Did. 1^2 in Johns Brit. 
Birds. 1883 in Swainson ProzK Names Birds. 

Cobble, var. of CoBLE .1 
Cobble (kffb’l), Also 6-8 coble. [This 
and the sb. cobbler evidently go together etymo- 
logically ; but the latter, though in its form a 
deriv, of the yb., has as yet been found much 
earlier. Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known ; the suggestion that the source is an OF. 
*coubler var. of coupler to couple, join together, is 
not tenable.] 

1. tram. To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 
to patch up. 

in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scotl. I. 274 To the man that 
coblit the lede in Drummyne ij^ c 1523 Skelton Replyc. 
222 Ye cobble & ye cloute Holy Scripture so aboute. 


1662 Petty Taxes 27 Men. .cobble up old house.';. 2713 tri 
PanciroUus* Rerum Mem. I. 11. xx. 118 Some Tinker 
cobling a piece of Brass. 1879 E. Garrett House by 
Works 11. 10 To pawn her china, and to cobble up her 
family garments. 

b. ^ec. To mend (shoes), esp. roughly or clum- 
sily; to patch. Also absol. 

1333 Huloet, _ Cobble shoes, calceamenta resarcire, 
13^ Famoz4S Viet. Hen. V, x. 12 Oh sir, I haue a great 
many shooes at home to Cobble. 2601 Shaks. JuL C, i. i. 

22. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. ii. 432 A man that serv'd them 
in a double Capacity, to Teach and Cobble, 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France II. 74 They do condescend to cobble 
thy shoes, and confine thyself to the vocation for which 
a man's shoe, i860 Smilfjs Self-Help^ x. 263 Drew studied 
. .philosophy in the intervals of cobbling shoes. 

2. To put together or join roughly or clumsily. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ni. ix. (Arb.) 169 To expresse 
that which the Greeks could do by cobling many words to- 
gether. <1x764 Lloyd My predecessors 

often use To coble verse as well as shoes. 1828 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) 1* ^^92 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of size and waste-paper and water-colours. 1833 A. Man- 
ning Chelsea Bun-kouse xviii. 299 To cobble an additional 
breadth of dimity to the curtain. 
h. intr. or absol. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards 769 St. Crispin quits, and cobbles 
for the muse. 2818 — yuan Ded. xiv. Cobbling at manacles 
for all mankind. 

3. Comb., as cobble-text (pionce-wd.), a preacher 
who deals clumsily and unskilfully with a text. 

^ 2830 Galt Lawrie T. m. xiv. (’1849) 132 Strolling Method- 
ists, and those sort of cobble-texts. 

Co-bble, vP [f. Cobble .tAI] tram. a. To 
pave 'V'ith cobbles, b. dial. To pelt with stones. 

2692 Ray N. C. Words 16 To cobble with Stones, to throw 
Stones at any thing. 2853 Whitby Gloss., Cobble, to stone, 
to pelt with dirt. ‘A good cobbling/ a severe pelting. 
2888 Lighthall Yng. Seigneur 14 A court-yard cobbled m 
antique fashion. 

Cobble, obs. f. Gobble v. 

Cobbled (k^bl’d), ppl. a.i [f. Cobble v.i + 
-ED I.] Mended or put together clumsily (^jrp. of 
shoes), patched, botched ; see the vb. 

2575 (Gascoigne Whs. (1587) 301 Learne to clout thine old 
cast cobled shoes. 2390 Spenser F. Q. l iv. 28. 1623 

Malynes Anc, Law-Merch. 229 Old shoes, but not cobled, 
2798 W. Hutton Autohiog. 19 As I could not afford to pay 
for binding, I fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style. 2864 Knight Passages Work. Life I. i. 120 With 
patched breeches and cobbled boots. 

Cobbled (kp'h'ld), ppl. a!^ Also 5 cobled. [f. 
Cobble sb.'^ or 4 - -ed.] 
fl. Cobbled stone = Cobble-stone. Ohs. 

<7x433 Torr. P. 1298 Sir Torrent gaderid cobled stonys. 

2. Paved with cobbles. 

1853 G. P. Morris Poems (i860) 83 The omnibuses rumble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Cobbler (k^ bbi). Forms : 4-6 cobeler(e, 5 
cobbeler, (cobulare, cobyller), 6 cobblar, 5-9 
cobler, 7- cobbler. [See Cobble z/.^] 

1. One whose business it is to mend shoes. 

2362 Langl. P. PL A. y. 170 Clement Cobelere caste of 
his cloke. <72450 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker do2 Pidaciarius, 
a Cobulare, or a Cloutere. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvij a, A 
Dronkship of Coblers. c 1515 Cocke LorelTs B. (1843) ^ A 
coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 2530 Palsgr- 206/2 
Cobhlar, sauetier. 1631 Sanderson Serm.l. 214 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 2647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 59 Such a Cobler, as will not exchange either 
his blood or his pride, with any Shoo-maker or Tanner in 
your Realme. 2710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 11 1. 3/2 The 
Richer the Cobler, The blacker his Thumb. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xx. Cobblers who mended shoes, never made them. 
2809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 496 The cobier’s memory cannot be 
so defective. 2836 Y-SiCiXiViZ Hist. Eng. I. 37 If the village 
cobbler made * unhonest ' shoes. 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman, 
a mere botcher. 

2594 Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr., They would 
ratlxer be Tailors to make, than botchers or coblers to 
amend or to marre. 2602 Shaks. ytil. C. i. i. ri Truely Sir, 
in respect of a fine Workman, I am, but as you would say, 
a Cobler. 2681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 
A cobbler or botcher. 1792 Burns Whs. {G\oh&) 495 Thoxi 
cobbler, botching the flimsy socks of bombast oratory. tSi 2 
Byron Let. Dallas 21 Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and their collateral cobblers. 

3. colloq, ‘ A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a straw or 
other tube’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer,). 

[The origin of this appeans to be lost ; various conjectures 
are current, e.g. that it is short for cobbler's punch (sense 6), 
and that it ‘patches up' the drinkers.] 

2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 241 The first inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. 2843 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvii, This won- 
derful invention, Sir . . is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler, 
when you name it long ; cobbler when you name it short, 

4. ‘A sort of pie, baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness, upon which the fruit is 
placed ; according to the fruit, it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler ’ U.S. *Westem\ (Bartlett.) 

t 5 . 

1383 Nottingh. Corporat. Archives No. 1286 ‘Cobelers* 
included in * vesella arborum 

6. Comb, a. attrib., as cobbler-poet*, cobbler- 
fish., a West Indian fish, Blephariscrinitus, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings, b. pos- 
sessive comb., as cobbler’s awl, the bent awl used 
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by a shoemaker or cobbler ; a bird, the Avocet, so 
called from the fom of its beak ; cobbler’s erid, 
a waxed end (see End sk d c) ; cobbler’s punch, 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 
spirit, sugar, and spice ; cobbler’s wax, aresinons 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 

17S9 B. Smui^GFLEET jScm . Natln Misc , Tr^is (1762) 
ITO The *coblers awl. .goes every autumn into Italy. 1862! 
Tohns Index, Cobhle^s the Avocet. 1823 

J. Badcock Bam. Amusem. 75 A waxed thread (or *cobler’s 
end] is to be passed tightly round it. 1845 Longf. Nurem- 
berg^ Hans Sachs, the *cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
hraft, s® 5 s Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xiv, I mostly use it^ in 
^cobbler's punch. 1846 Makryat OUa Podr.^ I shall stick 
to them like *cobl:)lers' wax. 

Hence Co'bblexism, Oo’bblersMp, the state or 
position of a cobbler. Co'bblerlcss a. mnce-wd,^ 
without a cobbler. Cobbler-like a. and like 
a cobbler or botcher. Co'bblery, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cobbling. 

Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 431 A cobbler . . in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Mrs, Innes lu Atkenasum 12 Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to *our hutcherless, bakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless . . comfortless jungle 1576 Gascoignb Pkth- 
tneue Postscr. (Arb.) 119 Se how coblerlike I haue clouted a 
new patch to an olde sole. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 
77 fiotei Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a little 
qobler-Uke, 1838 Frmer^s Mag. XVIII. 381 Far better, . to 
have taken to . . tailorship or cobblership. 1886 Lubbock in 
Rev. pet. 467, I have myself tried an experiment in 
a small way in the matter of cobblery. 

, Co*bble-stolie. Also 5 cobyl(l)-, 6 cobbyl-, 
6-7 coble-. A water-worn rounded stone, such as 
is used for paving; =< Cobble i, Cf. also 
Cobbled///, a ^ 

c 147S Vac, in Wn-Wiilcker 768 Hie rjMus, a cobylstone. 
1530 Palsgr. 206/2 Cobbylstone, caiUou. i6ro Holland 
Camdefis Brii. i. 712 They, .brought such a deale of coble- 
jstones for ballais to their ships. rSio Hull Improv. Act, 34 
Paving or cobble stones, i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VIL 208 
Hude houses, constructed of large cobble stones. 

attrib. 1879 C. E. Pratt Bicycler y A. .very stony 
way is difficult ; so is a cobble-stone pavement. 

f b. See quot. Obs. (Cf. Chebry-stone i.) 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Cobyllstone, or cherystone, 
irilla. 

Hence Cobble-stoned///, a,, paved with cobbles. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iv. 13 Bumping the 
lumbering vehicle along the cobble-stoned street. 

CobblilLg (kF-blig), TihLsb. [f. Cobble 2^.1 + 
The action of the verb Cobble, q.v. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 44 Their old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery. 1764 Lloyd 
Cabbler Tessin^an (R,), Cobbling extends a thousand 
ways, Some cobble shoes, some cobble pla3^. 1883 J. Parker 
Tyue CJu 306 A trumpeiy question of social cobofing. 

' Co'bbliug, ppl a. [f. Cobble ».i + 

That cobbles (see the vb.) ; bungling, clumsy. 

1575 Fulke Co^ui. Dactr, Pufgatory (1577) 250 The cob- 
lin.g counterfecter of those epistles. 1387 Harrison 
n. 1. (1877) L 34 When such cookes & cobling shifters shall be 
remooued. 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 32 My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-stone : see Coblibg-stone. 
Cobbob, var. of Cabob. 

1704 J. Pitts Relig. 4- Matin. Mahometans (1738) 24 This 
is called Cobbob. 

Cobbome, obs. var. of Cob-iron. 

Cobby (kf?'hi), a. [f. Cob + -Y,] 

1 . (See quots.) dial, 

T691 Ray N. C. Words^ Cohhy^ stout, hearty, brisk. 
[Hence in Kersey, Bailey, etc,] 1703 Thoresby Lett. 
Ray^ Cebby^ sawey. 1781 J- Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. S.) 
4 Cobby^ in good spirits. 1788 W. Marshall E. Varksh., 
Cobby ^ merry, cheerful 1869 Lonsdale Glass. (Philql. Soa), 
Cobby ^ brisk, lively, in high spirits 1873 Swaledale Gless.^ 
Cobby ^ perti lively, cheerful, hilarious, * Cobby as a lop.' 

' 2 . Headstrong, arrogant, dial. 

178s W* Hutton Breat New Wark EpU,, We were a happy 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby ; our family fell 
to wrangling. 1823 in Brockett. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(PhiloL Soc.), Cobby ^ tyrannical, set up, proud. 1877 in 
Cd. Words XVIIL 5/1 ‘ George, .is as cobby as sud be.' 

3 . Of the nature of, or like a cob (horse). 

1871 Daily News 19 Jan., The paragon of cobby sci*ews. 
x88i Standard 12 May 3/1 A good proportion of tlie mounts 
being a little ‘ cobby '. 

4 . (See quot.) dial. [f. Cob sb."^ 10.] 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.J, Cobby {Linc.\ applied 
to wheat, means short and full. 

Cob-castle, ‘A satirical name for any 
building which overtops those around it, more 
usually applied to a prison * (Halliwell 1847-78). 

a 1687 Cotton Irel. in. Poems (1689) 197 A Castle 

there stood . . Upon such a steep Rock .. 'tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e’er I beheld, 

' CC£ Cob-hall in the following : 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss.^ 
Cob-HaU^ asmall house standing in . . the Market-place at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. There is some reason for believing 
it to stand on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor.] 

Co-believer, -benignity, -bewail ; see Co-. 
€o-beUrgeren.t, a. and sb. [f. Co- 2, 3.] 

xZi^ Edin. Rev. XXI. 195 We have co-belligerents at 
least, if not allies.^ Webster, Cohelligereht, a., carry- 
mg on war in conjunction with another power. 

Cpberd(e, coberte ; see Cobbabd, Cupboard. 
Cob-house ; see Cob sb,'^ and 2. 


Cdbill, eobill-uut; see Coble ^, Cob-:^t. 
Cob-iron, Obs, cxc.diai. Forms; 5 cobireh, 
6 cpbern, . cobbome, eobyron, oobb iron, 7 
Gobiroia, 7-9 cob-iron. See alsp Cobbabd. [app, 
f. Cob .y^.i 6 + Iron, referring to knobs at the ends.] 
//. * One of the irons on which a spit turns ’ 
(Phillips); *the irons hung on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit ’ (Forby). Also 
explained, since Ray, as == Andiron ; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct in early inventories, 

148s Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 370, j cobiren. 1502 Bufy 
Wills (1850) 100 Spytts, rakks, cobemys, aundemnys, treu- 
ettis, tongs. 1352 Ibid. 140 , 1 gene vnto my hostyes Cheston 
my cobbornes. t6ii Cotgr.,R otissoiry a Cobiron, or little 
Racke. 1615 Markham Eng, Housew. f 1660) 69 The cl^n 
keeping and scouring of the spits and cob-irons, axozo 
Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.l, The implements of the kitchen, ^ 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots, 1674 Ray .S'. ^ 

Words 62 Cob-iron^ ah Andiron, a 1825 in Forby. 183^ 
Archseol. XLIII. 222 The irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. ^ 
Co-bi'Shop. rare. [= lateL. co-episcopus^ Gr. 
ffvvemuKOTros.^ An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1726 Ayliffe Pat erg, 122 Valerius being advanced in 
years, .assum’d and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

f Cobkey, Cobty. Obs. [f. Cob z/. 1-3: one of 
the forms must app. be erroneous.] — Cobbing, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 

1582 B. M. MS. Addit sodZ If. 22 a, I. 3 They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon the cap of the mayn-mast. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is . . to see Justi^ 
executed.. as ducking at yards arme, bawling vnder the 
Keele. .setting in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the 
Morryoune. _ , , 1 t 

+ Coblative, a. Obs. humorous. Of a cobbled- 
tip sort. (A play on (opulativei) 

1606 Choice^ Ciuttue 4- C. <1881) 24 Oh cursed pelf, that 
makes such a Coblatiue Coniunction. 

, Coble ^ (k<?u-b’l). Forms : I cuopl, 5 kobil, 
cobyll, 5-6 cobill, 7-9 cobble, 4— coble. £ONor- 
thumbrian cuopl appears to have no Teut. cog- 
nates; cf. Welsh ceubal^ ceuhol ferry-boat, skiif, 
lighter (prob. OWelsh *-caupot)y Bret, caubaly 
which Silvan Evans identifies with Lat. caupulus, 
-iluSy described by Isidore {Orig.^ xix. i. 25) as 
Hembns, navicula brevis, quae alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba etoiupolns {v.r. caupilus, -ulus) 
The word may he native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root cm-y cau- hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is not the direct parent of the present] 

1 . Sc. A short dat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fishing and for crossing rivers or lakes. 
[In south Scot!, often pronounced cowhle (k 5 u*b’l^.] 

c g^oLindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 23 He astajj in lytlum scipe 
vel in cuople. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints., Ninian ^ot^ Ane olde 
coble i>are he fand, l?at mony hoilis in it had. cx^^ 
Wyntoum Cron. viix. xxviii, 115 A lytil kobil thare thai 
mete And had thame oure, but langere lete. 1336 Bellen- 
DEN Cron. Scot. {1821) II. 146 Dongallus . , come to the 
watter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin, 
a 1870 Spalding Troub, €has. J (x8zg) 33 The salmon fishers 
rowed cobles with nets to catch it. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 
346, I went out in Mr. Miller’s Salmon Coble. i8l^ Q. 
Victoria More Leoeves 41 We took a short row on it [the 
lake] in a ‘ coble ' rowed by the head keeper. 

2 . A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, square 
stem, and rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the 
bottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sail; used chiefly oa the N.E. 
coast of England. 

*493 Newminsier Cartul. (Surtees) 193 A cohyll w^ ij 
oyres. 1527 Tesi. Ehor. (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
munde a coble called the Margarete. 1563 Wills <§• Inv. 
N. C. (1835) 246 , 1 will that my wyffe shall haiue the best 
sea coble in hir custodye. 1667 Land. Gax. Na 194/4 This 
morning a Cobble, laden with Heiriings. .was unfortunately 
cast away. 1791-9 Statist. Acc., Haddingt. VII. 407 ^ Jam.) 
The fishers on this coast use two kinds of boats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats generally 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottenn, and of a great 
length, measuring about 30 feet in ked. 1845 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 11 . 122 Embarking in a small coble, [they] were 
soon wafted across the tideway. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.y as coble-boaty -man, -race. 
li^o in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1 . 133 'I'o the cobill man 

of (Jambuskynnell quhen the King past owre— vs. 1614 
Markham Way to Wealth in Harl. Jfws. (Malh.) Ill, 
242 The fishermen, mackard-catchers, nor the Cobble- 
men of the north-count:^. 1665 Land. (Oxford) Gaz. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three (Joble-boats fishing. 1863 Ridley's 
Local Song-bk. 3 He rowed a coble racse . . doon at Blyth. 
1866 Hon. Mrs. Norton in Macm. Mag. XIII. iSx/a 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat fishing for 
trout and waking the echoes as they rowed home. 

Coble.*^ Variant of Cable : hohel is given as a 
common pronunciation of kabel'm Flemish. 

(See Ligart Diet, of Walloon (Mons) s, v. combiaui) 

'la 1400 MorteArtk. 742 Ffrekes one forestayne, fakene 
]>eire coblez In floynes, and fercestez, and Flemeschs 
sc^ppes. 

Cfoble, cobler, etc., obs. £ Cobbub, Cobbler. 
Co-bless, -boundless : see Co-, 
t Cobling-stone. Obs. ?= Cobble-stone. 

t68i Cotton Wond. Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro' cobling 
Stones, we stumbling wade, 

Oob-nnt (kp-bint?t). In 5 cobill, -ylle. [In 
earliest cobill nut ; cf. Cobble sb.^y Cob j^.^] 


1 . A large nut of stout short ovate shape, borne 
by a cultivated variety of the hazel ; also the 
tree. Also attrib., as in cob-nut bush. 

[^1440 York Myst. xv. 112 Two cobill notls vppon a 
bande, Loo! litill babe, what I haue broght. 1483 Cath. 
A ngl. 69 A Clobylle nutt, moracia. a 1500 Medulla Gram . , 
Moracioy hard notys long kepte.] 1380 Baret Alv. C 714 
A Cobnutte, or walnutte, Caria basilica, Vne twix grande. 
1617 Minsheu Duct. Ling., Cobnut, Belg. kop-not, nux 
capitalis, a great nut, such as boyes play at Cobnut withall. 
1839 W. S. Coleman Woodlands {1B66) 159 The filberts and 
cob-nuts of our gardens are supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in the common Hazel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 337 
Short roundish nuts with a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts. 1^9 Boulger Uses ^ Plants 58 The Hazel- 
nut . . Its varieties, the Filberts . . and the Cob-nuts (vars. 
gratis, glomerata, crispa) are largely grown in Mid Kent. 

b. Applied to foreign nuts ; esp. Jamaica Cob- 
nut, the seed of Omphalea diandra ; also the tree. 

1624 Ford Sun's Darling ni. ii, I sweat like a pamper’d 
jade of Asia, and drop like a cobnut of Africa. 18^ Treas. 
Bot. 83:2 O. diandra is cultivated in St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resemblance of the flavour of the seeds to that of the 
European nut. 

2 . A game played by children with nuts. 

c 1440 [cf. i]. *332 More Confuf. Tindale Wks. 574/2 
Some suche prety playes . . as cheristone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spume poynte, cobbe nutte, or quayting. 1394 Mirr, 
Policy (1599) 186 Augustus so farre abased the iraperiall 
grauity, as to play with little children at cobnut. 1685 
Cotton Montaigne III. 92 To play at cob-nut, or whip 
a top. 1733 Bailey Colloq. Erasm. (1877) 56 They that 
are fit to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby-horse. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Cob-nut, a game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, three 
at the bottom and one at the top of each heap. All the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the pitcher. The 
nut used for pitching is called the cob. It is sometimes 
played on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 
break the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 
of hazel nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. 1883 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc. 1 . 402, I 
must not forget the ‘ cob-nuts ' or * hob-nuts ' . * The boys 
erforated hazel-nuts, ran strings through them, and then 
altered them against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Cobolt, obs. form of Cobalt. 

€k)bra (kffu^'bra, kp'bra). Short for Cobra db 
CAPELLO ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also attrib. , as in cobra poison. 

1817 Asiatic Jml. (1818) VI. 227 The Cobra Manilla is 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 T. 
Cantor in Asiat. Res. XIX. 92 Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded serpents in this country, i860 Gosse Rom. 
Nat. Hist. z6$ The sudden death of Curling, one of the 
keepers of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra. 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. gid Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash, .destroys the physiological activity of cobra poison. 

11 Cobra de capello (k^ju-bra df kape-k). 
[Pg. ; s= * snake with hood, hood -snake*. Pg. 
cobra L. colubra snake ; capello hood, F, cha- 
peau, Varions inaccurate representations of the 
Pg., as cobra capello, capella, di capello, occur.] 

The Hpoded or Spectacle Snake {Naja tripu- 
dians), a very venomous serpent found in India and 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of di- 
lating the neck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood, 

1668 Phil. Trans. HI. 863 Serpents, .which have an Head 
on each end of their Body, called Capra Capella. 1671 
Ibid. VI, 3093 Another sort, called Cobres Capellos, the 
most venomous of all. 1693 Ibid. XVI 1 . 765 That Indian 
Serpent, call’d by the Portimueses Cobra Copello, whose 
flat Head is mark’d with the Figure of a pair of Spectacles. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The cobra di capello or 
hooded serpent, i860 H. Gouger 2 Yrs. Impris. Bummk 
xxiii 264 It was a large cobra capello. 1861 Hulme tr, 
Moquin- Tandon ii. v. i. 259 The spectacled serpent properly 
so <^led, or the Cobra de Capello, 

Co-breatbe, etc. : see Co-. 

Oo'briCj a. Chem. [f. Cobra.] In Cohric acid, 
the name given by Blyth to a very poisonous sub- 
stance obtained from cobra poison. 

1879 Watts Dzk/. 3rd Supp. 547. 

t Co*bridge-bead- Understood to 

have been bulk-heads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 206, I hold nothing 
[z. e. no artillery] more convenient in ships of warre, then 
fowlers and great bases in the cage workes, and murderers 
in the cobridge heads. 1853 Kingsley Westw.Ho! xx. 
(D.), A shelter, which was further increased by strong bulk- 
!hea(is (‘ cobridge-heads ’) across the main-deck below. 

Co-bro*tber. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
cupation; = ’¥1. confrere. 

1389 R. Harvey PL Perc. 16 A Minister that bath any- 
thing a fat benefice, .will haue his Co-brother to assist him. 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xi. 306 My co-brethren of the quill. 
Gob*s-body, corruption of Gofs body, as an 
oath or asseveration. Cf. Cock j'^.8 
1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 By Cob’s-Body 
I’ll gratify your Ruffianships as you deserve. 

Cob-swan : see Cob 2. 

Cobty (Capt. Smith) : see Cobkey. 

Cobulare, obs. f. Cobbler. 

Oobtirg (k^ti*b»ig). A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton or worsted and silk, twilled on one 
side ; an imitation of merino, for ladies’ dresses. 
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iBBz^'Bkck pm^er*s JDjci,^ introduced shortly 

after her Majesty s marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg; most probably aiming at popularity through that 
event, WQ'S merely a modification of what had previously 
been known as Paramatta cloth. 

Co-burgess, -burgher: see Co-. 

Cobweb (kf?*b|web). Forms: 4-6 eoppeweb, 
(-bes), 4-7 copweb, 5-6 copwebbe, (also 4 cop- 
weft) ; 6 cobbewebbe, 6-7 cobwebbe, 6- cob- 
web. [ME. coppeweby f. coppe spider (see Cop 3 ) 
Hr W BB. Cf. W estphal. cobbenwebbe ( Woeste 
and Cob 

1. The web or fine networlc spun by a spider for 
the capture of its prey ; also, the substance. 

13*3 Munim.Gildh. Loud, (Rolls) IH. 415 Filade coppe- 
webbes. 1387 1 revisa Mig-dm (Rolls) VII. 343 Lanfrmic 
destroyede pe castes of pe my^ti men as who destroy eb cop- 
web_t!^.r. attercrop weftes, copweft, attercops nestes]. 1398 
Be B, xviii. xi. (1495) 767 Coppe webbe that 

White and dene staunchyth blood. 1514 Barciay Crif. & 
UMondys/im,px.&^j) With cobwebbes and dust. 1531 T« 
Wilson 50 Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 

out any other helpe. 1570 Levins Mam/. 47/3 A cop- 
webbe, teia, aranea. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. 1. 48 Is. . 
the house trim'd, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept? 1747 
Wkley /Vj!w. Pkysic (1762) 30 Make six middling Pills 
of Cobwebs. i»i845 Hood Turiles vi, A cellar damp. With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. 1860 Emerson Cond. 
Li/ei Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL 3x6 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. 


fo. A single thread spun by a spider. (Used in 
optical instruments.) 

1837 Goring & Pritchard 3 ficrogr. 50 There usually is 
in cobweb micrometers, .a set of teetb. .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cobweb, or zero of the scale, 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks vii. 53 The cobweb is aligned on 
one of the faces of the crystal, 
f 2. Threads similar to the spideFs, produced by 
other insects, etc. (cf. L. aranea and urdnetim.') 

139a Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. clxxvii. (1495) 719 
There is a nother euyll that kepers of vynes calle Araneum, 
for of euyll blastes of wyndc and corrupte reyne cometh 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. 1377 Googe Heres^ 
bacFs Husb. n. (1586) 104 b, Though Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse tree because his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe. x6ssd Bacon Sy/va § 728 Catter- 
pillers ^ye Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 
Slimy Driness. 

S. a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial texture ; esp. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

*579 Fulke CoMptd. Sanders 637 That you may see what 
soundne.sse there is in his doctnne, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe. x6o$ Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § $ Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. 1636 Cowley Odes., Life 
4 Fame ij la all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see, As 'tis To be, or Not to 
Be. 1768 Beattik Minstr. 1. Ivi, The sophist's rope of 
cobweb he shall twine. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxxiv, The 
questions men may try, The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


b. Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwebs in a room. To have a cobweb in the 
throat ; to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

xs8i: Sidney A/ot. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
relled in the dust and cobwebbes of that vnciuil age. 1684 
T. Burnet Th, Earth 2S To sweep away these cobwebs of 
superatition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 11. 17% As if 
..he could not take religion without taking, too, all the 
cobwebs and trumpery that have clung about it in some 
dirty corner of the nursery. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
4 Adv. Scott, ii. (1855) 37 He felt a cobweb in his throat. 
x8so Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iii. (1872) 102 Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes. 186* A theimum 27 Sept. 397 
An unfailing specific for clearing away cobwebs from the 
brain. 


c. A subtly woven snare, entangling mesh, 

1649 G. Daniel TrinarcJi.^ Hen. /F", xvii,°Tis All a thin 

Cob web of Policye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider knowes. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 103 9 No 

snare more dangerous . . than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness. x86o Kingsley ifef/jc, 1. 75 Break through the 
law-cobwebs. 

d. Coinoeb taw : see quot. 1 547 . 

fxi^7-"64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos, m. v, Lawes of men may 
be likened to cobwebs, which doe tyeor hold the littleflyes 
fast, but the great dyes breake forth and escape.] 1649 
Milton Eikon. xviii. (1851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cobweb Laws. 176a Churchill Ghost 11. (R.', This same 
decency . . like the cobweb laws, is still Broke through by 
great ones when they will, 

4:. Short for Cobweb bird, a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisold). 

* From its use of spiders’ webs in the construction of its 
nest ' (Swainson). 

171a J. Morton Norihampt. 426 This, .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweb. i86a Johns Brit. Birds 
Index, Cohueb, the Spotted Fly-catcher. 1888 Cornk. Mag". 
Apr. 380 The site of the present nest and one of its con- 
stituents gives two provincial names to the flycatcher-— 
beam-bird and cobweb-bird. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

5 . attrib, or quasi-^i^'. (chiefly jfig . : see 3 ). 

1607 S. Collins Semt. (x6o8) SS Their cobweb-obiections. 
x6ix B. JoNSON Catiline iv. v, When I trust to your cob- 
web bosom.s any other [treason]. .Let me there die a fly, and 
feast you, spiders. CZ643 HowEll Lett. (N.', Divinity . . 
in comparison wherof all other knowledg is but cobweb 
learning. *736-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) I. 33s Thomas 
Aquinas's cobweb subtleties. *797 Cotleg^e^ a Satire 7 
Consign the pile sublime To cobweb- honours and the dust 
of time. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (i86t) 146 The cobweb 
visions of those dreaming varlets, the poets 1833 Motley 


Tluich Rep. in. ii. (1866) 368 These were but cobweb im- 
pediments which, indeed, had long been brushed away. 

6 . Applied adjectivally to a light, finely-woven 
or gauze-like material. See also Cobweb lawn. 

*63* Celestinai. 7 What idle gyddy-headed braines are 
under those large and fine cob-web-veiles. t:i7SS Mrs. 
Delany in HarpeFs Mag. (1884) Jnly 260/1 She had a cob- 
web laced handkerchief. 1807-8 W. Irving Salma^. (1824) 
80 Making sad inroads into ladies’ cobweb muslins. 1867 
OuiDA C. Castlemaine (1879) 22 The cobweb handkerchief 
lies before me. 

7. Comb.., as cobweb-hanging, ’■pill, ^weaving', 

cobweb’ headed, adjs. ; cobweb micrometer, 

a micrometer with cobweb- threads instead of wires ; 
cobweb morning: {dial.'), a misty morning ; so 
colnveb weather (cobweb bird: see 4 ). 

ex6^^6 Roxb. Ballads VI. 323 We see White -Hall with 
*cobweb-hangings on the wall. 1806 Fessenden Democr. 
I, 45 Encyclopedists . . Steely nerv’d and ^‘cobweb-headed. 
1^3 Gerbier Cou7tsel 93 Paper-like walls, *Cobweb-like 
windowes. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 701 
With a cobweb-like wool interwoven. 1837 Goring & 
VvaTCiiKKO Microgr. 50, I now have recourse again to the 
*cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. 1674 Ray 
S. pe E. C. JFordsSx *Cobveeb’morriing,&mT&tymornin^. 
Norfolk. 1809 Med. frnl. XXI. 355, 1 immediately gave 
him a ^cobweb pill, for. .cobweb pills were among the hos- 
pital a i8as Forbv Voc. East Anglia, *Copzoeb- 

weatker, misty weather, 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
229 Mustapha. .had as clear a head for *cobweb- weaving 
as ever dignified the shoulders of a projector. 

Cobweb (kp'b|Web), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cover or hang with cobwebs. Chiefly in pa. pple, 
Co'bwebbed, ppl. a. [f. Cobweb sb. or v.] 

1. Covered or hung with cobwebs. 

X649 hovki.\CE Poems (1864) 219 A cobwebb’d cot. a 1844 
Hood Turtles vi, That cobwebb’d cellar, damp and dim. 
1870 Echo 15 Dec., The doors of that hot little theatre .. 
are closed and cob webbed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
333 Cob webbed o’er amid the dust it lay. 

2. Bot. Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence; arachnoid. 

X828 Webster cites Martyn. 1866 Treas. Bot., Cob’ 
webbed, with loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 

resembling the web of a spider. 

Cobwebbery (kp-b,we:bori). [f. Cobweb j/;. + 
-ERY.] The spinning of cobwebs; a texture of 
cobwebs, fig. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rexr. II. r. li, Logical cobwebbery 
shrinks itself together. 1866 — Rejuin. (1881) I. 287 Meta- 
physical controversies and cobwebberies. 1879 C. Geikie 
Christ xxxviii. 444 Their cobwebbery of endless sophistries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (k^*b|Webi), a. [f. as prec. -h -Y.] 

1. Full of, or covered with, cobwebs. 

1839 Times 3 Dec. 6/4 Sounder views, .than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebby purlieus of the Admiralty. 
X883 F. M. Peard II, 267 It was one of those 

dewy cobwebby mornings which September brings. 

b. Bot. Cf. Cobwebbed 2 . 

1870 lE.QOiicm.Siud. Flora 194 Leaves, .white or cobwebby 
beneath. 

2. Of the nature of cobwebs ; resembling cobwebs. 

^ 1743 Land. 4 Country Brew. ni. (ed. 2) t68 Sometimes . . 
it will appear like Cobwebs, every time it is cut . . This 
cobwebby, ropy Condition of the Bread. 1881 Mrs. Riddell 
Palace Gardens xxvii. 265 A pretty delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace. 1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 172 A cobwebby 
film collects on the bright steel work. 

t Cobweb lawn. Obs. [see Cobweb sb. 6.] 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

1603. H. Crosse Vertues Cofutmo. (1878) 64 To couer his 
fine datmhter Sib, with Cbpweb-lawne to catch butterflies. 
X640 inEntick London II. 174 Cobweb lawns, each 15 yards. 
r'x643 Howeix (1650) I. 4 Mrs. Turner, the first in- 
ventress of yellow starch, was executed in a cobweb lawn 
ruff of that colour, at Tyburn. 1691 Satyr agst. French 21 
With Complements as thin as Cob- web Lawn. 
fig. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady iv. i, Such a 
proud piece of cobweb lawn. 

Co'bwebless, a. ra^'e. Free from cobwebs. 

az66x Fuller Worthies n. 235 Westminster Hall . . built 
with cop webless beams, conceived of Irish- wood. 

Cobylle nut; see Cob-nut. 

Cobyron : see Cob-ibon. 

Coca (kjR'ka). [a. coca, a. Peruvian 
O. de la Vega (transl, by Ricaut) says ‘The 
Indians call [it] cuca, and the Spaniards coca ’ 
{Comment, of Peru Till, xv.),] The name in Bo- 
livia of Erytkroxylon Coca, a shrub six or eight 
feet high ; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
have been employed from time immemorial, with 
powdered lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

*6*6 Bullokar, Coca^ an hearbe of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shelies burnt the Indians use in little 
balles to carry in their mouffies to preserue them from 
famine and great dryth. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims ii. 1694 
An herb , . Coca wmch they carrie continually in their 
mouthes. *7x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 205 The Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, mudi about the Bigness of the Vine, 
*866 Treas. Bot. 469 The use of Coca in Peru , . is said to 
bave originated with the Incas. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as coca-chevOer, coca plants 
wine, etc. 

*855 J* F, Johnston Ckem. Com, Life II. 158 The coca 
leaf resembles that of - hemp, in the narcotic quality of di- 
lating the pupil. 1889 Pall Mall G, 8 Jam 7/3 The coca 


plant . . Coca wine and various other preparations of coca 
leaves are now also largely in use. 

Cocadrylle, obs. form of Cbocodile. 
Coeaigne: see Cockaigne. : 

Cocaine (k^“'k^ioin). [f. Coca h- -ine. (Vulgarly 
called kdik^i’n.)] An important alkaloid obtained 
from the leaves and young twigs of the coca plant, 
valuable as a local aneesthesiant. 

XS74 ScHORLEMMER Manual Carhoji Comp. 483 Cocaine 
(Ci7 H21 NO4) is the active principle of the coca-leaves. xSffiS 
Brit. 4 Col. Druggist 31 July, The valuable alkaloid cocaine, 
whose, properties as a local anaesthetic have created almost 
a revolution in ophthalmic and other branches of su^ery., 
attHb, 1887 Braithwaite Retrosp. of Med.lLOl. xx 
Cocaine Cotton for toothache. Ibid. XCIX. 371 Cocaine 
anaesthesia. 

Hence, Cocadnize to treat or affecf with co^ 
caine, to render insensible by means of cocaine ; 
Cocaiiiiza*tio 3 i, treatment with cocaine ; C?o« 
calnism, the chronic condition produced by ex- 
cessive use of cocaine as a stimulant (cf. alcoholism), 
1887 l.AVQ'BK Brvhtok Pharmacol. Therap. {ed. 3) 226 
Stimulation of [the nerve] produces contraction in the 
cocainised pupil. 

Cocao, obs. form of Cacao. 
t CocardL Obs, Also eokard, [a. F. coquajf, 
-art old cock, fool, f. coq cock : see -abd. Cotgr. 
has cocard, 2 l nice doult, quaint goose, fond, or 
saucie cokes’.] An old fool, simpleton. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 221 Wherwa's it euer er this befalle. 
That any eokard in this wise Betoke his wife for covetise l 
« 1400-50 Alexander ificiz ]>us je coraende [j-aim on knees 
as cocards suld. <r*430 Pilgr. Lyf ManJwde 11. xxiii, 
(1869) 84 If j leyde it doun a gret foole j were, and a gret 
eokard {coruarti. 

Hence f Cooardy [Fr. coquardie {fix. Godefroy)}, 
folly. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. Ixiv. (1869) 100, I see in 
thee but folye and cokardye {musardye\. 

Cocarde : see Cockade. 
tCocasse. Obs. Used by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess ) ; but cf. F. cocasse dial, ‘femme 
ou fille ridicule, femme ou fille ivrogne *, and see 
Littre. 

*346 Bale E^ig. Votaries n. fisso) 77 Their processe was 
all agaynst the cocasses or she cookes of y*» curates. 

Coeatoo, -tore, obs. ff. Cockatoo. 

Coeatrice, -tryse, obs. ff. Cockatrice. 
[Oocatrye, in one of the early edd. of Brink- 
low’s Complaint, where the others read Cockotc' 
trice, 

Co-canse, [f. Co- 3 + Cause.] * Concause. ’ 
181Z S. T. Coleridge in Southey Omniana I. 240 Atheism 
. . . may have been a co-cause of the French revolution^ 
a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 13 I'hat . . was at least 
a co-cause. 

Cocautriee, obs. form of CooKATEici. 
Coccagee (kp-.k^**). Also •cock a gee, cok- 
aghee, cocko-gee, cockygee. [ad. modern Irish 
cac d gkSidh goose dung, from its greenish-yellow 
(‘goose turd’) colour.] A cider apple formerly 
in high repute ; also, the cider made from it. 

In A Treatise 0HCyder’makingx7'y^ p.yj it is said ‘This 
fruit is of Irish extraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goose.iurd . . Counsellor PyuCj who resided near 
Exeter, and who had care of Sir William Courtenay’s 
estates in Ireland, is said to have brought it into England.' 

1727 H. Stafford Cyder-Fruits Devonsk. in Langley 
Pojno?ia (1729) 149, I must . , mention to you another sort 
[of cider] which hath not been heard of among us more 
than six or seven years : The name of it is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for the word, as far as I can learn, is Irish) . ; 
The fruit is originally from Ireland, and the cyder mucli 
valued in that country. 1834-47 Southey Doctor Interclu 
xvi. (D.), What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
. -stire, cokaghee or foxwhelp, a beverage, as much better 
than champagne as it is honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
*842 Horticult. Soc., Fruits 10 Coccagee. x86a Ansteo 
Chamtel Isl. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
palm for cider. 18S9 Duffield Recoil. Trav. Abroad 66 
It was not a Ribston pippin, a Foxwhelp, or.. much less 
the delicious Coccagee, or any other respectable Christian 
apple of my believing childish days. 

Coeeal, obs. form of Cockal, knuckle-bone. 
Coece (in Wyclif) : see Cocke, scarlet. 
Cocceian (kpksrian), a. and sb, [fi proper 
name Cocceius.] Of or pertaining to the opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity at Leyden (where he died 1669 ) ; he held 
that the whole Old Testament history was a fore- 
shadowing of the history of Christ and his church^ 
Hence €occe‘ia.ndsm. 

1683 R. Hamilton Lei. hi Faithful Coniendings (1781^ 
204 Mn Brackel was an opposer^ of the Cocceians. *8*8 
Scott Hrt. Midl. xu, What think ye o’ . . Woodsetter? 
He’s, I doubt, a Cocceian. i860 Trench Syn&tt. N. T, 
Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 137 Those who at that time opposed the Coc- 
ceian scheme. *886 Farr.ak Hist. Inter pr, vii. 386 CPci. 
ceianism became proverbial for artificiality. 

Ooccel, eoede, code, obs.. forms of Cockle- 
If Coccidium (k^iksi-ditJm). Bot. ^ [mod.L., on 
type of a Gr. *Ko/cfciliiov, dim. of KOKteh, -tS-, dim. of 
j^b/exos grain, berry.] A spherical or hemispherical 
conceptacle found in the rhodospermous algae. 

*867 J. Hogg! Microsc. lu L 274 Coccidiura cither occurs 
on lateral branches or is sessile on the face of the frond* 
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*876 Hatrley Med , 361 Fructification iu liemisplieTical 
sessile coccidiuj containing obiong spores on a central axis. 

i* Cocciferous, [f. L. cocmm berry fer- 
bearing + -on s.J Berry-bearing. 

1727-51 in Chambers CycL 1755 in Johnson (quoting 
Quinceyv 

t Cocci’^erous, a* Obs, [f. L. mam berry 
+ ~ger beaiing + -ODS.] Berry-bearing. 

, s6S7 Tomlinson Renou^s Disp.'z^z Some grow into tall 
treesj others coccigerous which are lower, 

Coccm (k^ ksin). [f. mod.L. coccus 

GocoiiS + -iN.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

1836-^ Todd -Anat. II. 881/2 Analogous to the pecu- 
liar animal matter of cochineal, coccine. il^3_-7» Watts 
Diet, Client. 1 . 1060 Coccin .. resembles gelatin in some of 
its characters, albumin and fibrin in others. xB&zSyd. See, 
Lex,, Coccin. . . in combination with chitin and an oil . , 
forms the integument of insects. 

i Co'ccinatedj ///. a, Obs."" 0 ' Clad in scarlet ’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

f Cocernean, <2. * Died into scarlet ’ 

(Blount 1656). 

t Cocerneous, Obs. [f.L. coceme-m scarlet 
-f-ous.j Scarlet. 

1654 R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist. IvsHne 291 Two young 
men .. remarkable .. by their .. coccineous paludaments. 
x^^PhiL Trans. XV 1 1 . 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
cineous Colour. 

CO'CCinin. [f. L. cocem-us scarlet + 

*12^.] A substance, Ci4 H 12 O3, obtained from 
carmine-red. 1879 in Watts Chem. 1st Supp. 

' Co'cciilite. Min. [f. as prec. +-iTE; named 
1845.] A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
brown colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of mercury. 1850 in Dana. 

11 Co*CCO» Also 9 cocoa, coco, pL cocoes. 
The tuber of an Araceous plant Colocasia esmlenta 
or taro-plant, cultivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-, cocoa' root. 

3:756 P. Browne Jamaica 332 The purple cocco, and 
Tannier. .The roots supply the poorer sort of people with 
what they call Bread-kind. 3866 Treets. Bot. 305 Cocoa- 
root or Coco. 3887 D. Morris Lmn. Soc. yml Bot, XXIV., 
"What are known as Cocoes, .form an important element in 
the food of West-Indian negroes. 3887 G. Massee ibid., 
Report on the disease of ‘ Cocoes ’ in Jamaica. 

Coceo (in Wyclif) : see Cocke, scarlet. 
Oocco^i dic, COCCO*g2iic. Chem. [f. L. 
coccum berry + trivial name of Daphne Gnidium, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Gnidus or 
Cnidus, an ancient town of Caria.] In C. acid, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangular colourless prisms, 
obtaiped from the seeds of Daphne Gnidium. 
3863-72 in Watts Chem. L 1060. 

Coccojjnin (kf?*k/fgnm). Chem. [f. as prec. 4 
-IN'.] A crystallizable substance, CaoHjaOs, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon, 

Coccolitd (kp'k< 5 ''bit). Min. [f. Gr. k6kkos 
grain, etc. + -LITE.] A granular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greenish colour. 

xtox W. Nicholson ymt. Ser. 1. V. 395 As to colour, 
coccolite is mountain, ^ss, and olive-green. 3879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xiv. 291 l‘he sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varieties of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite. 3884 Dana Min. 215 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

Coccolith 'vkfj-k<5^1i)3). Biol, [f, Gr. grain 
+ xlQos stone.] The name given (by Prof, Huxley) 
to minute round or oval disk-like organic bodies 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nature. 

3868 Huxley Lay Serm, (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these mysterious coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres. 1875 Dawson Dawn oj Life iv. 69 The Cocco- 
liths appear to be grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habitat. 1878 Huxley 
P/tysiog-r.xvi, 267 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccoliths, which are frequently met with 
associated together into spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 
spheres of Wallich. 

Cocco-plum : see Coco-plxjm. 

Coccosphere (kf^-kt^isfi^j). Biol. [f. Gr. k6k/co-s 
grain, etc. + a(l>aipa globe.] A spherical mass of 
associated coccoliths found in deep-sea dredging or 
floating at the surface of the ocean. 

x868 Huxley Lay Serm. (1870) 205 Bodies similar to 
these * coccoliths ' were aggregated together into spheroids 
which he I Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres'. 3869 G. 
C. Wallich in Sci. Ojbin. 10 Feb. 271/1. 

Cocco'steid. Balmont. A member of the 
family Coccosteidm of ganoid fishes, which includes 
the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. k6kkq-s grain, 
berry + harkov bone], so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

1862 Dana Geol. 279 The Coccosteids have a fish- 
like tail, and .swim by means of it. 

Coccule (k^i’ki^^l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. cocculum : 
dim. of coccum berry.] A small berry or coccus : 
see quot. . , , 

- 3835 Bindley Jntrod. Bot. 1. ii, A pericarp of dry elastic 
pieces or coccules. 


COCCtlli^ferouS], Bot. [f. prec. + -EEBOUS,] 
Bearing coccules, 1847 in Craig. 

11 Co*ociil*as i’ndicus. Also 6-8 cocuius 
India, [mod. L. cocculus little berry, indicus 
Indian.] The commercial name of the dried ber- 
ries of Anamirta (^formerly Menispermium) Coc- 
culus, a climbing plant found in Malabar and 
Ceylon ; the berry is a violent poison, and has 
been used to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter. 

3593 Percivall Sp. Diet., Torvisco, a kind of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. 1693 PAz 7 . Trans. XVIL 
762 The JVatsjatam or Batta^mlU, which is the Coccnhis 
Indicus of our Shops. 3742 Lond. Country Brew. 1. (ed. 
4 57 Witness what I am afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Coculus India Berry for making Drink 
heady . . but . . this is a violent Poison. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
59 Cocculus indicus . . is used for adulterating porter, 
though . . a heavy penalty is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 

Hence a nonce-vb. 

_ 1844 J. F, Hewlett Parsons ^ Widows v, Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-indicusing trout. 

II CocCTtS (k^'k^PS). [mod.L., a. Gr. kokko^ grain, 
seed, beiTy, kermes-grain : see Alkermes. In 
sense 2 , earlier botanists used L. cocctimi\ 

1. The genus of Homopterous insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal (C. caett^, the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain (C. 27/«k),the Lac insect {C.Lacca), 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
Applied in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cochineal insect. 

3763 Wolfe Cochineal in Phil. Trans, LIV. 95 The in- 
sects creep out of their coccusses from the beginning of June 
till the middle of August. 38x3 Bingley Anim. Biog, (ed. 
4) III. 197 The coccus or cochineal of the peach tree. 
3S35 Kirby Hab. «§• Inst. Anim. I, ix. 299 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well as that of the 
coccus. ^ 3874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Ins. i. 26 The male 
Coccus is a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings, 

2. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis. 

3800 J. Hull Bot. I. 114 A coccum can be easily dis- 
tinguished by that mark. xSzx S, F. Gray NoU, A rrangem. 
Brit. Plants 199 Coccum. 3830 Bindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 
130 Fruit separating into distinct cocci. 3870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 75 Geranieae . . capsule beaked, of several 
I -seeded awned cocci. 

Coccy- (kp'ksi). Short for coccygo-, combining 
form ot Coccyx j as in coccy-pubal, -pubic ; Coc- 
cyalgia, Co'-coyodymia « Cocctoodynia. 

3833 R. ^nyx,Cloquef5 Anat. 119 The antero-posterior, 
or coccy-pubic [diameter] . . is measured from the summit 
of the coccyx to the symphysis of the pube.s. 3857 Bullock 
Cazeaux* Midwif. 32 Coccy-pubal line. 1872 F. Thomas 
Dis. Women 121 Coccyodynia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx. 

Coccy geal (kf^ksi'd^/al), a. [f. med.L. coccyge- 
us of the coccyx -h -al.] Pertaining to the coccyx. 

3836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 95/3 The coccygeal vertebrae. 
3873 Darwin Desc, Man I. i. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones. 

Coccygean, a. * prec. 

1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 834/3 The coccygean branch. 
3863 Lyell Antiq. Man xxii. 452 In all living birds the 
tail-feathers are . . attached to a coccygean bone. 

Coccygeo-, combining form of L. coccyge-us 
(see Coccygeal), Hence Coccy igeo-amal (muscle), 
-mesenteTic (vein), etc. 

3836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 176 Coccygeo-anal . . muscle. 

Coccy go- [Gr. icbumj^Q-'], bef. a vowel coccyg-, 
combining form of Coccyx. Coccygre ctomy, 
Coccygro^tomy, surgical excision of the coccyx. 
Coccygfody'nia, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease. 

+ Coccyn. Obs. [ad. L. coccinum scarlet, coc- 
cina scarlet garments, from coccinus — coccineus 
scarlet, f. coccum scarlet, Gr. KiuKos: the kermes or 
scarlet grain insect : cf. Coccus. (Also, in Wyclif, 
corraptly cociin, -yn, -un.)] Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. 

138a Wyclif Rev. xvii. 4 The womman was enuyround 
with purpur, and coccyn. c xe^^o Mirour Saluacioun 4621 
In coccyn cledde thay the. 

Cocesrx (kgksiks). A fiat. [L. coccyx, a. Gr. 
KOKKv^, -vy- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coccygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
supposed to resemble the bill of the cuckoo.] 
The small triangular bone appended to the point 
of the sacrum and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four rudimental coccygeal vertebrse j also, an 
analogous part in birds or other animals. 

3615 Body of Man In Dogs and Apes there 

are three coniugations proceeding out of the Coccyx or 
rump-bone. * 754-64 Smellie Midwif I. 75 The Coccyx is 
moveable at its connection with the Sacrum as are also 
the four bones that compose it. 3879 tr. De Quatrefaged 
Human Species 52 In the sheep of central Asia the tail 
di.sappears and is reduced to a simple coccyx, 

Coce, variant of Cose v. Obs. to barter. 
Co**centric, variant of Concentric. 

1777 Forster Voy. round World I. 283 Displayed in 
three co-centric semicircles. 


Coeli, eoche, obs. forms of Coach, Couch. 

II Cocliee. Obs. [in pylles of cochee, ad. F. pilules 
cochies, *a certaine composition of Pills, which 
purge the head very strongly ’ (Cotgr.).] 

iS47BooRDEi?m/. Health xi. 10 b. Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee. 

Coelien, obs. form of Cushion. 

Cocliesii’llill. Also cochenelin. [f. cochen- 
ille, Cochineal 4- -in.] The colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

38x9 J* G. Children Chem. Anal. 309 Cochenelin is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colouring matter of the 
cochineal insect. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Cochenilline, a 
synonym of Carmine. 

Coeherte : see Coacher. 

Cochering : see Coshering. 

CocMn-cMna tkf7*tjin tjai-na). Name of a 
country in the Eastern Peninsula; hence, short 
for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of poultry from 
Cochin-China. 

xZ%%Encycl. Brit. II. 356/2 The Cochin-China or Shang- 
hae IS the largest breed we have, x^x Sat. Rev. 3 Aug. 
125 Patriarchally employed in watering his flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pig.«. 

CocMneal (k^y-t/inzl). Forms: 6-8 cochen- 
ille, cochinelle, 7-8 cochineel, -inele, -eneal, 
-enile, 7- cochineal ; also 7 cochenelje, -anele, 
-oneel, cochinella, cochonillio ; 6 cuchinilla, 
7 euchineel, -inile, -eneale, -anel, concheneele, 
-enille; 6 -7 cutchenele, 7 cutcheneale, -ineale, 
-yneale, -aneale, -anel(e, -oneal(e ; (7 qnitch- 
ineel, chochineel, scutchenel, etc.). .cochen- 
ille, ad. Sp. cochinilla or It. coccinigUa. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. coccino, L. coccinum 
scarlet robe or vesture, It. coccineo, L. coccineus 
scarlet-coloured, f. coccum scarlet, * grain’, orig. 
‘berry’, in It. cocco ‘graine to dye scarlet with’ 
(Florio). Sp. has also cochinilla ‘wood-louse’, 
dim. oi cochina ‘ sow’, and it has been said that 
cochinilla ‘ cochineal ’ is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state ; but this is app, a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitous 
identity of the words.] 

1 . A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye ; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, ttc. 

It was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain of a plant : see Coccus, Alkermes. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (362^) 63, 1 have laden for 
your account . . five Roves of Cochinelle, very excellent 
good, and of fine colour. 3598 Florio, Cociniglia, a kinde 
of rich flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 3598 Sylvester Du Bari as n. i. 
i. (1641) 86/3 There grows untill’d the ruddy Cochenel. 
3600 Hakluyt yqy. (18x0) III. 72 The berrie of Cochenile, 
or any other berrie, fruit . . or earthe, fitte for dying, 3604 
E. G[rimston] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxiii. 275 Small 
wormes breede in the leaves of this tree . . this is that 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 
graine. 1624 Capt, Smith Virginia vi. 225 Wee..toohe 
her with . . fiftie Chests of Cutchanele. a 3683 Oldham 
Poet. Wks. {i6B6]^7 And truckt for Indigo, and Cutchoneal. 
xqoz Land. Gaz. No. 3863/3 The Dixwell Ketch .. richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. 1822 Imison 
.S’*:. ^ Art II. 386 Wool is died Scarlet, .by Cochineal. 186* 
Tylor A nahf^ac ix. 227 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. 

2 . The colour of cochin eal-dye, scarlet. 

1633 Massiugrr Maid of Honour v. i, And I . . Will have 
my points of cochineal and yellow. 

o. The insect {Coccus cacti) which produces this 
dye; more fully cochineal-insect. 

[1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xi. (ed. p 555 The chiefe Mer- 
chandizes that come from Mexicana into Europe are.. 
CochenUle.s to dy with, etc. 1603 Breton Post with 
Packet, I haue sent you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.] 
1697 Dampieb Voy. (1729) I. 228 The Cochineel is an 
Insect, bred in a sort ot Fruit much like the Prickle-Pear. 
3730 Rutty Cochineal in Phil. Trans. XXXVI, 268 The 
Curious may be now assured of a Thing which has been 
very uncertain for so many Years, that the Cochineals were 
really little Animals. 3764 Grainger Sugar Cane ii. 373 
Thus cochinille Feeds on the Indian fig, i86x Hulme tr. 
Moqnin-Tandon 11. iii. i. 71 The principal care which is 
required in rearing the Cochineals. ^ 3870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. 344 The cochineal insect is small, rugose, and 
of a deep mulberry colour. 

4 . Cochineal Fig\ the cactus -plant, Opuntia 
(^Nbpalea) cochinillifera, on which the cochineal- 
insect feeds. Also cochineal-tree. 

1697 Dampieb Voy. (3729) 1 . 124 The Fryars get plentiful 
Incomes . . in other places where they plant Cochoneel- 
Trees. *794 Martvn Rousseatt's Bot, xxi. 289 The Cochi- 
neal Fig on which the insect of that name feeds. 

t Cochle. Obs. rare. [app. direct ad. L. cochlea 
shell ; but cf. Cockle.] A shell-fish, a mollusc. 

36x0 tr. Camden's Brit. Eeee v, There be cochies also in 
exceeding great abundance, wherewith they die a Scarlat 
colour. [Here some late edd. misprint ‘ cockles ’.] 

11 Cochilea (kgkh’ia). [a. L. coclea. cochlea sn.nil, 
snail- shell, screw, water-screw, ad. Gr. ttoyfxas of 
same meanings.] 
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f 1 . a. A spiral staircase [so Gr. KoxX(af]. b. 
A screw, c. The water-screw of Archimedes. 

3:538 Leland I tin, I. 107 There is also a Chochlea with a 
Turret over it, where the Kepers of the Castelie say 
Edwarde the Thirdes Band came up thorough the Rok. 
164X Evelyn (1857) 1 * 32 Inventions for draining off 
the waters .. by buckets, mills, cochleas, pumps, and the 
like. 3:64X Wilkins Math, Mapck ii. xv. (1648) 275 Their 
invention of Archimedes ..which is usually called Coch- 
lea, or the water-screw.^ 1679 Staffordsk, {%hU>) 370 
One must needs ascend in a single revolution of the Cochlea 
or spiral . .twice the height of a man. 

2 . Phys, The spiral cavity of tlie internal ear, 

x688 I. Clayton in Phil. Pnans. XVII. 993 They have no 
Coclea, but instead thereof there's a small Cocleous or 
twisting Passage. ^ 1845 Todd & Bowman Pkys. Anat. II. 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shell. 
1872 Hvxley Phys. viil 211 The cochlea ..it is supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. 

S. Conch. A spiral univalve shell; a snail-shell. 

1846 Worcester cites Crabb. 

CocMean (kp*klfiaaj, tj:. Bot. [f. prec. + -an.] 

= Cochleae 2. 

Brande Diet. Science, Cochlean, a term used in de- 
scribing the sestivation of a flower, etc. 

CocMear tk^?*klj!|ai \ a. [ad. L. type ^cochlear- 
is pertaining to a cochlea, actually occurring only 
as the neuter noun cocJi)Iear or coc(h\ledre a 
spoon, whence sense 2. Cf. F. cochUairei\ 

1. Phys, Pertaining to the cochlea. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 575 The cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve. 1877 Burnet Ear 126 The cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule. 

2 . Bot. In cochlear sestivation, a form of imbri- 
cated sestivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1835 Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 376. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. 212 A form of 8Bstivation..to which the name cochlear 
has been given. 

11 CocEleare (kpklzje»‘rf). Med. [L. : seeprec.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptions’;. 

1708 in Kersey. i73t in Bailey voI. II. 1864 in Webster. 

Coclilearifo'fiate, Bot. [f. as next + Fo- 
liate.] Plaving spoon-shaped leaves. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

CocMeariform (k^klzie^-rif^im), a. [f. L. 
cocQi ]lcdri“ si^oon + -form. Cf. F. cochUariformel\ 
Spoon-shaped. 

^ 1836-9 Todd Anat. 1 . 544/1 This tubular projection. . 
is what has been called the cochleariform process. 1848 
Dana Zooph. 432. ^ 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven’s 
Zool. I. 321 Palps dilated at apex, cochleariform, 

Coclllearm (kpkl/je-^Tin). Chem. [f. Coch- 
lear-ia (officinalis) scurvy-grass + -in.] A crystal- 
line substance obtained irom Scurvy-grass, 

1863 -72 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 1062 Scurvy-grass camphor 
or Cochlearin. 

tCo'clileary, Obs. \i. "h. coc(JDlea (y>tt 
above) + -ary ; cf. Cochlear.] Resembling a 
snail-shell, spiral, winding. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxiii. 167 That famous 
[horn] . , hath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it. «i66i Fuller IVorthiesu. 194 Cocleary turnings. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly's tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

CocMaata ( V'klzVit), a. [ad. L. coc{^h)ledPus 
screw-formed, spiral, f. coc(h)lea.’\ P'ormed like 
a spiral shell ; twisted, spiral. (Chiefly Bot) 

183s Bindley ( 1848) II. 348 Coohleate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to resemble the convolutions of a 
snail shell. 1859 C. Dresser Rudim. Bot. 382 Cochleate 
legume . . when the legume is twisted. Ex. Bucerne. 

Co‘Cllleatedy a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

a 1728 Woodward P'ossils T*)> Two pieces of stone • . of 
a cochleated figure. 1874 Dtmglison's Diet • Med. 231 
Cochleated, Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
Having the shape of the cochlea, 

CocMaiform (k^klfrif^iml, ct. [f. L. cociji'ka 
(see above) + -(i)eorm[, Cf. F. cochUiformeh\ 
Formed like a snail-shell. 

18S2 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

tCockl ecus, Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

Spiral, screw- like. 

1688 I. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 993 A small Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage. Phys. 'Iheol.wi. 

ii. 382 In the Goose . . there being Cochleous Canals. 

CocMidiospermate (k{?kli:di^isp5-im(?it), a. 
Bot. [f. Gr, tfoxXiSto-K. dim. of tfoxXias snail P 
crTrepfjia seed + -ate,] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bat., Cochlidiospermate, seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica. 

Cocllliocarpous (k^-kli<7,kaMp3s), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. wroxA-t-as snail, spiral (see Cochlea) + /cnpir-oy 
fruit + -00s.] ‘ A term applied to fruits that are 
spirally twisted' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Co'clilite. Palseont. [f. mod.L. cochliies, f. Gr. 
spiral sea-shell -f- -ite.] A fossil spiral shell. 

[1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. '1723) 203 The 
Bodyes which are call'd, by Naturalists . . Cockiitae.] ^ 1698 
Molyneux in Phit. Trans. XX, 219 Without any Mixture 
of Cochlite, Belemnite . . or such like extraneous Matter. 
x8ix Pinkerton Petral. IB 584 A cochlite, or sea-snail, 
found in a vein of gold in Transit vania. 


t Coc 1 lOtir(e. [obs. f. Couchbb.] A kind of 
dog which couches or lies low. 

14. . Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. * L. Poems 217 
He. .kepith me low lyke a cochoure. x6oi F. Tate Househ. 
Ord, Edw. // § SO (1876) 45 A partringer who shal have in 
his custody two doges cochours . y faucons for partriges. 

Co-diurchwarden : see Co-. 

Coxin, coxiuin (Watts). Chem. [f. Coc-o + 
-IN.] A fat (glyceride of cocinic acid) existing in 
coco-nut oil. CrO*cinate; a salt of Coci’nic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil. 

(71865 Betheby in Circ. Sc. I. 95/1 The oleine amounts to 
about 71 per cent., and the..cocine or cocinine, to 29. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I, 1063 Cocinin, cocinate of 
glyceryl, the . . neutral fat corresponding to cocinic acid. 

Co»ci*tizeu. [Co- 3 : cf. Concitizen.] Fel- 
low-citizen. 

1488 Plumpton Corr, 57 Variance . .betwixt my cocitisins. 
1^8 Kirk Chas. Bold III. v. i. 297 The dearest of our co- 
citizens. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx, 417 The lord 
mayor and thirteen ‘co-citizens'. . chose two citizens. 

Cock (k^?k), sb.^ Forms : 1-3 coc, i kok, cocc, 
4-6 eok, coke, 4-5 eokke, 5 cokk, kocke, 5 7 
cocke, 4- cook, [OE. cocc^ coc^ kok\ cf. ON. 
kokkr (rare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
Edda), and F. coq (13th c. in Littr^). 

Though at home in English and French, not the general 
name either in Teutonic or Romanic ; the latter has deriva- 
tives of B. galliis, the former of OTeut. *kanon - : Goth. 
hana, OS. and OliCt. Aano, MDu. hdtie, Du. haan, MHG. 
han, Ger. kahn, ON. hani, Sw., Da. hane, OE. hana ■which. 
scarcely survived into ME. Phonetically, it is possible that 
cocc is:— OTeut. *kukko-y from same root as Chicken 
i^keukinoi) viz. *ke7ik-, kuk~. But its frequent early spelling 
in OE. with k {kok, kokke, etc., 4 times out of 5 in Gregory's 
Past.) looks rather if it were considered foreign ; for k is 
rare, except in foreign words. Also its use in one (later 
mixed) text of the Salic Law, vii. 6 (MSS. of S-oth c.), ‘ si 
quis coccum aut gallinam furaverit' where other MSS. have 
gallum, and the Malberg glosses have annas, cannas for 
channas^ origins! Teut. han-, rather favours its being 
Romanic. In any case, this shows coccus in the Latin of 
Northern Gaul, a century before the earliest known English 
instances. (Kilian 1577 has in Du. ‘ kocke vetus = haen’, 
but the status of this is uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob. echoic : cf. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl. 

1 . The male of the common domestic fowl. 
Callus domesticus, the female being the Hen. 
(Often called in U. S., as in Kent, rooster.) 

<7897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past. Ixiii, 459 Donne grset se 
lareow swa swa kok on niht . . Daes cocces Seaw is oset he 
micle hludor singS on uhtan. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvi. 34 iEr)?am he cocc [Lindis/. 4 Rusmo, hona] crawe 
hriwa. CIOOO ^Elfric Gloss. Nomina Avium (Zup.) 307 
Gallus, coc. <7 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 6 ponne coccas 
crawan. a 1250 Ovol <§• Night. 1679 pe seolve coc h^t wel 
can fihte. a 1300 Cursor M. 15571 (Cott.) Ar |?e cock [v, r. 
cok, koc, eokke] him crau to-night. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XIX. 410 pat acounted conscience At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes t 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xvii. (1495) 
425 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and fleeth awaye. 1440 Promp. Parv. 281 Kok, 
bryd, gallus. 1577 Googe Heresoach's Hush. (1586) 
157 b, Amongst all other householde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, V. iii. 209 The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Morne. 1632 Mivtom L* Allegro 
While the cock .. to the stack, or the barn-door. Stoutly 
struts his dames l^fore. 1667 — P, L. vn. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1756-7 
KeyslePs Trav. (X76o» IV. 308 The vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. ni. vii. 249 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe-Bane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock, 
1814 WoRDSw. Excursion v. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. 

b, in various proverbial e::roressions. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 140 Ase me seio, pet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenne. 1444 Pol. Poems (1859) H* ^215 An old pro- 
verbe groundid on sapience, Alle goo we stille, the cok 
hath lowe schoon. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1570) 91 
The yonge Cocke learneth to crowe hye of the olde. 1589 
PuTi'ENHAM Eng. Poesie iii. xviii. (Arb.V 199 As the olde 
cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 1839 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. II. iy. § 62 Having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
iEscuIapius. 

2 . There are many references to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-Jighting ; also to that 
of cock’thrmving, esp. at Shrovetide. Whipping ox 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised, at wakes and 
fairs in the Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
their whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random ; see Brand Fop. Antiq. 
{Shrtme-tide). 

1409 [see cock-thrashing In 23], ^1430 H<nv Goad WijfZx 
in Bahees Bk. 40 Go not to pe wrastelinge, ne to schotynge 
at cok [7An at )>e cok]. 1516 R. Househ. Acc. Mar. 2 in 
Brand s. v. Cock-throvring, Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at Westra''. xxs. 
1546 Plumpton Corr. 250 Theare is apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to mette at coxxs at Sheifeild. a 1625 
Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant i. i, Ye shall have game 
enough, I warrant ye: Every man's cock shall fight. 
a 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys II. 459 (Brand) Hee also 
would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. 1677 Land. Gaz. No. 1180/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to fight at Newmarket. 1783 Poor 
Robini'iSh [Shrove-tideh There shall store of cocks, By cock- 
brain'd youths, then suffer knocks. 1824 Westm. Rext. I. 
448 To find himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 
for Mr. Landor to shy at. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 


Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 A gentleman [said] ‘ Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies 

b. Hence Cock of the game (now Game-cock, 
q. V.), fighting cock : a cock bred and trained for 
cock-fighting. (Also7%-. of persons : cf. 7.) To 
live like fighting cocks : to have a profusion of the 
best food, to be supplied with the best. 

*575 Fulke Confut. Doct. Purgatory {1^77) 127 No 
raaruell but you must crowe like a cocke of the game. 
1579 Lyly Euphties (Arb.)^ 106. 1580 North Plutarch 

(1676) 44 Promising to give him such hardy Cocks of 
the game. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 279 Not only these 
cocks of game, but the very common sort of the dunghill. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts {167 f 504 Take the stones of 
a fighting cock, a s66i Fuller PVorthies (1684) 161 [He] 
was a Cock of the Game, being the only Man of Note ., 

. . who lost his Life to save his Queen and Counti-y, 1793 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. II. 1 13 My adversaries, on all 
sides, are such cocks of the game. 1813 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. X. 569 The Portuguese are now the fight 'ng 
cocks of the army. 1826 Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) II, 
107 [They] live like fighting-cocks upon the labour of the 
rest of the community. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A It. 
III. cliv. XS4 It is maintained in opposition, that they lived 
like fighting-cocks. 

c. fig. That cock won't fight (vulgar) : that will 
not do, not ‘ go down’. 

1850 Thackeray lx vii, ‘Tell that to the marines, 

Major’, replied the valet, ‘ that cock won’t fight with me 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxiv. (1874) *79> I tried to see 
the arms on the carriage, but there were none ; so that cock 
wouldn't fight. 

3 . The crowing of the cock in the early morning 

has led to the use of the first, second^ 

third cock, etc., to express points of time. 

[c 1386 Chaucer MillePs T. sox Whan that the firste cok 
hath crowe. — Reeve's T. 313 Til that the thridde cok 
bigan to synge.] C1440 Ipomydon 783 At the fryst eokke 
roose hee. 1525 Jestes^ Widow Edith in Brand s. v. Cock- 
crow, I shall not lye, till after the first cok. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 166 [see the whole section], 1605 Shaks, 
Lear iii.iv. 121 This isthe foule Flibbertigibbet ; hee begins 
at Curfew, and walkes at firste Cocke. — Macb. ii. iii, 27 We 
were carowsing till the second Cock. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
VII. 337 They sup'd, and were iouiall, and at the first Cocke 
went foorth to the woode. 1842 Longf. Sp. Stud, i, iv, Here 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight. 

4 . As an imitation of the cluck of the bird. 

£■1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 457 Nothing ne list him 

thanne for to crow, But cried anon cok, cok, and up he 
sterte. 

6. A figure of the bird mounted on a spindle, as 
a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock, 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. ii. 3 You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s 
spout, Till you haue drench’d our Steeples, drown the 
Cockes. a 1659 Cleveland Model New Rel. 2 What News 
at Babel now f how stands the Cock ? 

tb. A toy of the shape of a cock or fowl, lObs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 172 Children have also little 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them; 
And when they blow, or whistle in thenij they yeeld a 
Trembling NoiM. Ibid. (i677)§ i76BoylinginafuIl Vessel! 
giveth a bubbling sound, arawing somewhat near to the 
Cocks used by Children. 

II. Figuratively applied to men. 

6. One who arouses slumberexs, a watchman of 
the night ; applied to ministers of religion. 

[1386 Chaucer Prol. 823 Amorwe whan )>at day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos cure boost and was oure aller cok.] 16x4 
T. Adams Devil's Banquet 120 No noyse to waken the 
Sybarites, unlesse the Cockes, the Ministers .. Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, though hee crowes to them that 
the day is broken. 1871 J. Larwood £k. Clerical Anecd. 
162 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 

7 . Leader, head, chief man, ruling spirit; for- 
merly, also, victor : said also of things. Cock of 
the school : the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cock of the walk', the chief person of a 
circle, coterie, etc. See Walk. 

1542 N. Udall Erasm. Apoph. 164 The contrarye [side 
to dice] to this . . was called venus, or Cous, and y* was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius, when they straue 
who should be Cocke of thys worlds dung-hill. 1652 Shirley 
Brothers She may be cock o' twenty, nay, for aught 
I kiiow, she is immortal. 1670 Moral State Eng, 118 
To be the Cock of all them with whom he converses. 1672 
Marvell Relu Transp. i. 218 'Tis Sir Salomon’s Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath been drawn against. 1695 
Cotton Epigr. of Martial 1x5 Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too. The Cock and Terror of the Sword-men's 
Crew. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 131 F 9 Sir Andrew is 
grown the Cock of the Club since he left us. 1729 Swift 
Grand Question, At cuffs I was always the cock of the 
school, a 1734 North L?fe Ld. Guilford (x8o8) I. 68 (D.) 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine viii. He was the cock of the school 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. (1861 1 1. 253 In the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the walk. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming 
Fellow I. vi. 70 He bruised his way to the perilous glory of 
being cock of the school. 

fb. Hence, perhaps, the phrase To cry cocki 
? to acknowledge (someone) as victor. Obs. 

1513 Douglas rEneis xi. Prol. 120 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consent cry cok, thi deid is 
dycht. 

8. colloq. One who fights with pluck and spirit 
Hence a familiar term of appreciation among the 
vulgar. 
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1639 Massinger UnnaU Cornet w* ii, H* lias drawn 
fclood of him yet. Weil done, old cock I s^584 Buotan 
Pilgr. Progr, ii. jii2 Hon, 3 would a fought as long as Breath 
had been In me. Greatheart, Well said, Father Honest 
..thou art a Cock of the right kind, xyio Brii, Af^ilo 
ill. No. 31. 3/a The Young Ojck cr/d 1 will Not meddle 
nor make. 1735 Bailey Erasm. Ceiloq. (3:877) 37S (D.^, I 
am going to mi old club of merry cocks ivetmtissvnam 
Galhnpn conhihernimn} to endeavour to patch, up what I 
have lost, iwi Smollett HmnAh. Cl I. 6 May, let. ji. 
The doctor bemg a shy cock. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv, 
* Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock I' 
s8^ Z. ljymvL Handy Andy hi, * That's right, my cock,' 
said he to Murtough. 

. HI. Of Other birds, etc. 

8 . The male of various other birds. See also 
attrib. uses in 21, Cock-bibd, Cock-spabbow, etc. 

Ilf i3aSini?r/. Ant. I. t 68 Fesant hienne ant fesant cocke. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C, XIV. 172 And whan be pocok caukede 
her-of ich tookk^e, How vn-corteisliche pe cok hus kynde 
forth strenede. c i^o Liber Cocommix^ii 36 Tho fesaunt 
kok, but not tho henne. ^1475 Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 762/26 
Hie Jiiiens, a telle cok. Hec fiUca^ a telle hen 3530 
Palsgr. 206/2 Cocke, a he byrde. Flem ing PanopUe 
354 Pigeons bring foorth two egges, the first a cocke, 
the second a henne. 1870 Blaine EncycL Rural Sports 
862 Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on . . the increase of 
the hen birds to such a degree as to out-number the cocks. 

b. In names of birds, as Black-cock, Gob-cock, 
i-IlATH-COCK, MoOE-COCK, PkACOCK, WOODCOCK, 

etc., q. V. 

c. Short for Woodcock. Often attrib. 

.1^0- 1693 [implied in Cockshoot]. 1741 Compl. Fajn.-Piece 
Ii. i. 323 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes.^ 3870 
Blaine Emyel. Rural Sports § 2658 It is di.stres.sing. .to 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put ta 
Mid. The sportsman must not expect great success m cock 
shooting in a very severe frost. 

10. t Ciock of Iitd (F. coq oTInde) ; a Turkey- 

cock. Cock of the motmtain or wood : the Caper- 
cailye. : the Brambling. 

1362 J. 'B.^si'nqqx::^ Prov. Epigr.pLZfi) 25 His dronken 
red snout, I would haue made as oft chaunge from hew to 
hew, As dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Fuller Just 
Mods Fun. 29 A bird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, remarkable for the fine flesh and folUe thereof. 
1678 Ray Willughbfs Omith. 172 Capercaillie, Tetrao 
■uragalluSi The cock of the mountain or wood. 3772 Forster 
Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil Trans. LXII. 39s The great 
cock of the wood is as big as a turkey. 3807 Sm W, Bowles 
in Lett xst Earl Malmesbury II. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of the wood, .of which we hear such famous accounts 
here. i88a Proc. Berw, Nat. Club IX, 504 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rate winter visitor. 

11 . BluSy imrvesty salmon cock : local names of 
a salmon in one of its sta,ges. 

3677 Johnson in Cffrr. <1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 1861 Act 
24 4 * 25 Piet c. 309 § 4 Whether known by the names . . 
salmon . . grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole^ Ibid. Pugg- 
I>eal, harvestcock, sea trout, .or by any other local name. 

IV. Technical applications. [The connexion 
of some of these with this word is doubtful.] 

12. A spout or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liquids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow ; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear : the 
resemblance of some stop-cocks to a cock’s head with its 
comb, readBy suggests itself ; but some of the earlier quo- 
tations seem to imply that the power of closing the ‘ cock ’ 
was no essential feature, i. e. that a cock was not necessarily 
a siep-c&cky bat that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid ; in others it appears to be=nozzle or 
mouthpiece. But in German, hakn has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period,- and an example of 
3503 in Grimm has ‘ wenn es (ein kind) einen ban ufgewint, 
so louft der wein aller aus ’{if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs outl, clearly referring to a stop-cock. 

1481-90 Howard Housek, Bks. (3844) 353 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok vlijVf. 3580 Baret Alv. 
C 718 A cock in a condit to let out water, papilla; vn 
petit bout perse y qu'on met ati bozit de iuiaux des fontaines 
par les quels Veaue sort 1393 Rites ^ Plan. Ch. Dnrh. 
(1842) 70 The Laver of marble, having many litle cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with xxiiij cockes of Brasse rownd 
about yt. 1596 Harington Meiam. A jax (1S141 7 To which 
pipe you must have a cock or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength. 3607 Shaks. Timon n.ii. 371, I haue 
fetyr’d me to a wasteful! cocke, And set mine eyes at flow. 
1633 Cory AT C-nidities 29 Artificial! rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of art with fine water 
spowting out of the cocks. 3611 Cotgr., Marmottsety the 
cocke of a cesteme, or fountaine, made like a womans dug; 
any Anticke Image from whose teats water trilleth. Caneile 
. the cocke, or spout of a conduit. 1621 Quarles Arga- 
lusSfP. U67 8) 64 Beneath, a rocky Cistern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 1634 Warren 
Unbelievers 28 Unlesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
^10 conveigh this water. 3635 Mrq. Worcester Cefit Inv. 
§ 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
^med, another begins to . . re-fill. 3679 Plot Staffoz’dsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of above an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, made with Ladles to 
receive' it. 1681 Blount Glossogr. [see Cock-a-hoop, Ety- 
moL] 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. Distilling,. The 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water incon- 
tinently runs by loosening the Ckick. 3743 R. Maxwell 
Tracts. Agric. Scott 344 (Jam.) Let go that water by means 
of a spigget and fosset, or cock and pail, as we call it in 
Jbcotl^pd, j 833^,A 46 § 97 The said 

commissioners may provide one or piore fire engines and 
fire cocks or plugs. ' 

b. To turn the cock : to open it Full cock ; 
with the cock full open. 


i<Sb® T. Stoughton Chr. Saertf. viii. 97 Whereby we 
turne the cocke of this conduit, and so dmw the water^ of 
life. 3728 Pope Dune. it. 370 Thus the small jett which 
hasty hands unlock Spirts in the gardneris eyes who turns 
the cock. 3884 Pali Mall G. 19 May ii/i To turn on ail 
the taps full cock. 

C. with defining attributes prefixed, as balBy 
feed-y four-way-y gage-y oil-, stop-y Him-, water- 
cock, etc. : see these words. 

13. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then brought down by the 
trigger ; varying in shape and use with the succes- 
sive changes in the construction of firearms : 

a. in a matchlock, a lever for holding the match and bring- 
ing it down on the powder in the touch-pan; b. ui a 
flintlock, a spring-lever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel ; c- in a percussion-lock, _ a spring 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipple, or, m centre- 
firing guiis, causes the needle to explode the cartridge^ 

So called from its original shape (Hildebrand); similarly 
ha/m in German, haen, haan in Du. from end of i6th c. 
((Connexion with It. eoeca notch \of an airow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

' 1366 Earl Bedford Murd, Rizzio in Ellis Orig. Lett 
Ser. 1. clxxxvi. II, 213 One Patricke Balentitie . . offered a 
dagge [pistol] agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe. 
1590 Sir j. Smym Disc. Weapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronells, then if their stones should happen to breake, or 
not to stand right in their cocke.s, whereby^ they should 
faile to strike just . . or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stiffe, and well set in their serpentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. 3399 
Shaks. Hen. V, ii. i. 55 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 1613 Poy^ Guiojia in Hart Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 186 Had their match in cock ready to discharge. 1660 
'BoyjM Hew Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 89 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel, struck out of it . . 
many,. parts of Fire. 3685 LontL Gaz. No. 2045/4 Left 
an Hackney Coach on Tuesday 23d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Barril. 17x3 Mil 
•5- Sea Diet. (ed. 4I, The Cock half bent ; Is the u.sual stand- 
ing of it, when neither cock'd nor quite down. 1809 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp, IV. 447 With his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his thumb upon the cock. 
387s ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports j. i. xL 55 Never ^ut the 
rrapg on before loading; the cock may slip, even with the 
best lock. 

b. Jt cock, at {ofi) full cock: with the cock 
drawn full back, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will .cause it to act. At {on) 
half-cock : with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn up so that the trigger can act (cf. quot. 
1711 in prec.). Also Jig. [Here really a verbal 
sb., from tlie verb.] 

174S Desaguliers Nat. Philos. I. 308 The gun being at 
Plalf-Cock, the Spring acts upon the Tumbler with more 
Advantage. 3837 Disraeli Corr.w. Sister ax Nov. (1886) 73 
H. Liddell, .fliushed with his Durham triumph, had been at 
half-cock all day. a 1845 Hood Ghost xv, Off he went. 
Like fowling-piece at cock! tS 6 x W. H. Russell in 
Times 29 July, In one stack I saw muskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with hammers on the nipple, 3873 B. 
Stewart Conserv. Force vx. 359 A rifle al full cock, with a 
d^icate hair-trigger, is a very good instance. 

f 14. Part of a plough as formerly made. Cbs. 

1S23 FiTZHERa Husb. § 3 The partes of the plowe .. the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-eare or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-maL Ibid. § 4 And some men haue in 
stede of the plough-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the plough e-beame, and they calle it a coke, 
made with .ii, or tlire nyckes, and that serueth for d>^enes. 
1790 W. Marshall Midi Count Gloss. (E. D, S.) Cock, a 
species of draft-iron of a. plow. SeeClevvy, 1819 Rees 
Cycl S.V. Plough, There is also a cock or a sort of crank, 
fixed by a screw and nut, so as to keep the share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

15. The pointer, needle, or tongue of a balance. 

j6ri Cotgr., Brayetie .. the tryall, tongue, or cocke, of a 

Ballance. 1708-15 Kersey, Cock, the Needle ofaBallance. 
1833 J. Holland Planuf, Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 205 
The cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will stand upright when the weighing is accurate, 
b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1633 R. C. Table Alph. led. p^ Gnomen, the stile, or cock 
of a diall. 1636 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. § 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours . . show the stay of the time .hiding by, 
3708 J. Smith HoroL Disquis. 30 A large Dial made with 
a double Cock, that is with two Cocks of the same .size 
fixed together. 1823 G. Crabb Technol. Diet. s. v. Compass, 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
overthe needle. 

16. Clock-maJzzng. An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to the plate of a watch or clock to sup- 
port the outer end of the pivot of a wheel or 
pendulum; as the balance-oock of a watch. So 
F. coq, Ger. hakn. 

1678 Land, Gaz. No. 1286/4 A round small Silver Watch 
. . with a steel Chain , . a brass Cock, an endless Screw. 
1696 Derham A Hif. Clockm. 4 The wrought piece which 
covers the Ballance, and in which the upper Revet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock. 3798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 
307 The cock screwed to the potance plate. 3884 F. Britten 
Watch ^ Clockm. ao In the centre of cock jewel. Mid. n6 
The to^ivot of the fourth wheel pinion is carried on a cock. 

' 17, The bush of a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. Also Coak. 

1627, Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 19 Shiners is a 
little Whede fixed in the middest with a Cocke or Pin. 3678 
Phillips, Cocks (in Nav^ation), little square Rings of Brass 
with a hole in them put into the middle of some of the 


greatest wooden Shears \nuspr. for Sheaves] to keep them 
fi-om splitting by the pin of the block whereon they turn. 
3768 E. Buys Diet. Terms Art s. v. Cocks, (on Ship-ixiard). 

18. The mark at which curlers aim. 

3787 Burns Tam Samson’s Elegy iv, When to the lochs 
the curlers flock. . Wha will they station at the cock t Tam 
Samson’s dead 1 3813 Scott Guy M. xxxii, ‘ About the folk 
that was playing at the curling, and about auld Jock Steven- 
son that was at the cock.* 

19. slang. Short for cock-and-bull story : A fic- 
titious narrative, a canard. 

1833 Mavhew Land. Labour I. 2x4 Getting rid of ■what 
are technically termed * cocks ’ ; which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels, etc. i860 Sala B adding- 
ton Peerage (Bo^pe), News of the apocryphal nature known 
iSrS * coclcs # 

20. « Penis : Ger. hakn, hdhnchen. 

1730-36 in Bailey {Folio). 1737 tr. Rabelais I. 185 note. 
[So in ed. 1807 (Longmans, etc.)!. 169, and ed. XS49 (Bohn) 
1 . i 3 S '3 (The current name among the people, hnt, pudoris 
causa, not admissible in polite speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with sense 12.) 

V. Attrib. and Comb. 

21. attrib. In sense of ^ male ’ : a. of birds. 

3SSS Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. 1. (Arb.) 67 Cocke chikyns. 

3377 Hereshac/is Husb. iv. (1586) 159 b, If you 

woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose .such 
Egges as be longest and sharpest. 1626 l^KG mSykia (1677) 
§ 239 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. 3760 Edwards Acc. Bird in Phil. Trans. LI. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 184a 
Penny Cycl XX III. 144/1 Bach cock-bird [o.strich3 will 
have its fair share of incubation. 1888 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 
4/2 A sympathetic * cock fowl' singing as best he can. 
b. more generally. 

1632 Brome Northern Lass i. v, Are you the Cock-bawd 
to the Hen was here? 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso r. i, To see 
a cock-lobster dissected, c 3690 B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male. Ibid., Cock-pimp, a supposed 
Husband to a Bawd. 1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
xiii. {1873) 266 While there are the cock and hen lobster, I 
never saw any difference in the sex of the shrimps. 

22. attrib. Chief, leading ; ‘ crack ’ : often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming the highest 
place. 

3628 Ford Lover’s Melofich. v. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity! 1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. i. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. 3687 Shadwell 
Juvenal Vi&d. Aiijb, I will not say as a Cock Tran.sIator 
does of Imcretius. 3690 Crowne Eng. Frier i. x. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cock-fighter, and cock-wencher o' Christen- 
dom. 3693 Tate in Dryden’s Juvenal 11697) 28 A Cock- 
Zealot of this preaching crew. 3826 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1883) II. 260 A big \vhite house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1863 Pall Mall G. 


r July 3/2 The cock attorney of the place, 
b. Highest in position, most prominent, chief. 

3653 Cartwright CeH. Relig. 1 . 15 Hudled up together 
in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cock- 
feather, and Cock-mate. 

2B. Comb., as cock-bag, -feeder, -feeding, -house, 
-mailt, -pen, -shears, -walk ; cock-rum ped, -trodden, 
ppl. adjs. ; cock-and-hen-paddle (see Cock- 
paddle); cock-brass = Cock-metal; cock-bread, 
specially prepared I'ood for fighting-coeks; f cock's- 
egg (see quots., and cf. Cockatkice) ; t cock- 
glade = Cook-shoot ; f cock-head (see quot. and 
Cock’s-head) ; cock-mass, mass at cock-crowing; 
cock-moiiey== CocK-PENNV; cock-pace, a strut- 
ting step like that of a cock ; cock-peeked a. (said 
of a wife, after hen-pecked) ; cock-setter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight ; •f cock-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see Cock- 
throwing) ; t cock- thrashing (cf. sense 2) ; cock- 
watch (see quot and 16). 

3611 Markham Country Content, i. xix, (1668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag. 1834-43 Southey Doctor clxiv. 
(D.), You feed us with ^cock-bread and arm u.s with steel 


spurs. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 111 . 
531 Every minute he produced new and unnatural *Cocks- 
eggs. .hatched them from the devilishness of his policy, a'nd 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe, a 3825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Cock's-egg, an abortive egg, without a 
yolk. 1883 Miss Bukne Shropsh. Folldore 229 The small 
yolkless eggs which hens sometimes lay are called [in Shrop- 
shire] cock’s eggs. /I'hey are very unlucky, and must never 
be brought into a house. 3834 Sport. J^lag. Nov., The 
most celebrated ’‘cock-feeder England ever produced. 1870 
Blaine EwycL Rur. Sports § 4001 *Cock feeding and train- 
ing are words of synonymous import. 3879 Mi.ss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wd, -bk.fCockheadytha top part of the spindle which 
carries the upper mill-stone in a flour-mill 3616 Surfl. 
& Markii. Country Farm 670 The '*cocke-house •where hce 
shall keepe his fighting c<^kes and hennes. 3677 W. Hub- 
bard II. 71 While himself searching about farther 

found three Guns hid in a Co.x-house. 3793 Southey Lett, 
fr. Spain (1799 ' 79 At midnight they all went to *Cock-ma.ss. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sck. Scoil ii. xiv. 478 Eastern's E’en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contribu- 
tion under the name of *Cock-Money. 3569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippa’s Van. Aries 72 b, For who is that w'hiche seethe a 
man go with a *cocke pase. 3753 Ess. Celibacy 06 Male 
usurpation, or being *cock-pecked, depends for the most 
part on the want of good nature, and a little subml'^sion in 
the female. 1873 New Quarterly Mag. July 501 The re- 
fuge of cockpecked woman, ifixx Markham Coimtry Con- 
tent. u xix. {1668(86 Of the *Cock-Pen. This pen should 
be made of very clase boards. 3712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5037/15 
Lost . . a Bay brown Gelding . . a little *Cock-rumpt. 3828 
Mrs. Bray Protestant viii. (3884') 75 Not a bear-ward, nor 
a *cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills . . but will give thee a 
character. 36x3 Markham Country Content, i. xix. (i668j 90 
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With a pair of fine fcock shears you shall cut all his main 
'Off. More in Ro^er Life ved. Singer) 187, 1 am 

called childhood : in play is all my mynde, To cast a coyte, 
a.^cockstele, and a hall. 1553 — to Poisoned Bk, 

■Wks. 1126/1 Whansoeuer hys new sling and hys new stone 
, .come ones into my handes, 1 shall turne his slynge into a 
.cokstewe L_? stele], and hys stone into a fether. 1409 Prociaw. 
in H.T. Riley /.£»«(!/, (1868)571 The games called ‘ fote- 

halle’ and * ‘ cokthresshyng 1589 Fleming €eor£‘. 
111. 46 note, Hensprooue with eg sometimes, though they be 
not *cocktrodden. <?i4So Bf Hawking m Pel Ant. L 305 
Take a ^cokke torde soden in vinegre. 1879 1 . Herrmann 
Horology in Cassell's Teclm. Ednc, IV. 364/2 In the three 
quarter plate or *cock watches (that is a watch .. having a 
.separate cock for each wheel). 

Cock (Mv), Also 5 cok, 5-6 cocke. [First 
Icnown in ifith c. Agrees in form and sense with 
dial, Ger. kocke masc. heap of hay, also of dung; 
Norw. kok m. heap in general, esp. of dung, but 
also still more generally * lump ’ : cf. ON. kbkkr 
lump {S 7 im'‘kdkkr snow-ball), Sw. koka fern, clod, 
clot. It is uncertain whether the narrower or the 
wider sense is the primitive : see Grimm s. v. 
(Connexion with the stem of Ger. kug-ely Du. 
hog-el ^ balF, has been suggested.) 

In the DicUmnaire du Patois Norfnand, dipartem. de 
TEure (1879) it is said, haycocks are generally called vil- 
loties\ but about Berville (a little south of Rouen) a villotte 
of the smallest size, in which the hay is put up the first day, 
is called une coqne, from its resemblance to the rounded 
shape of an egg-shell (coque). This may be the same word : 
the derivation offered is, of course, questionable.] 

A conical heap of produce or material. 

a. of hay (rarely com) in the field. Cf. Hat-cock. 

.1398 Trkvisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. Ixxii, (1495) 646 Heye is 
. . gadered and made of hepes in to cockes. 1470 Harding 
Chron. clxxiii. ii. 6 [He] laye there with great power . . 
among the hay cockes bushed. 1483 Cath. AngLyx A Cok 
of hay or of come. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hmb. i. 
(1586) 45 b, When it [grass] is dryed, we lay it in wind rowes 
and then make it up in Cockes, and after that in Moowes. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 131 To find one Man to make 
Cocks or l^icks of Hay. 1718 Gay in Pope's Lett. 9 Aug., 
A cock of barley in our next field has been consumed to 
ashes, c 1750 W. Ellis in Old C. «§• Farm. iVds. (E. D. S.) 
s. V. Hay-making, The same day . . it may be . . put into 
grass-cocks. ^ The second day we., put it into bastard-cocks, 
that are as big again as grass-cocks. The third day . . we 
cock it up into heaps, 1834 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 220 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. 1882 F. P. Verney 
in Contemp. Rev, XLII. 065 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty sheaves. 

b. of dung, wood, turf, etc. 

X570 Levins Manip. 158/10 A cocke of dung, colUs. 1693 
Evelyn De Quint. Compl. Card. II. 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldie.st Dung, to raise Mushrooms on. 17^3 
Lond. ^ Country Brew. in. (ed. 2) 175 Oak. .they lay up m 
peat Piles or Cocks to dry. 1881 Times 14 Jan. 6/6 The 
burning of what was called in Ireland ‘ a cock of turf*. 

t Cock, sb.‘^ Oh. Also 5 cok, 6 cokfce, 6-8 
cocke. [The compound cokboie varied in 15th c. 
with coyote ; and eokke, cocke itself agreed with one 
sense of Cog; it is thus probable that the Eng. cogge, 
cocke, represented the Fr. variants cogue, coquei 
pee Coo sb.^ There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in P'rench, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, Cog sense 1 ; rather has cock always cor- 
responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive coquet. 

The Vocai. della Crusca has It. cocca * a kind of ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much 
raised, with a single mast, and a square sail ’ ; dim. coc- 
cheita. Of the similar Celtic words, Thurneysen says Ir. & 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word \ Welsh cwch is 
manifestly an old borrowed word; Cornish coc, pi. emu, 
*boat' is the Rom. -Eng. cock, and Breton koket, kokedis 
the OFr, dim. coquet.] '' 

A small ship^s boat. Now always Cock-boat. 
1430-63 [in comb, in Cockboat, Cockswain]. 1509 fPill 
of Burgeys (Somerset Ho.), To Cristofer , . a cokke to rowe 
yn. 1558 W. Tourson in Hakluyt (1589) 123 I tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skifFe, and went to the Island. 1569 
Stocker Diodorus Sic. iii, xi. 122 Then the Tounssmen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stulF^ 
and . , cast fire into the shippes, 160$ Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
19 Yond tall Anchoring Barke, Diminish’d to her Cocke: 
her Cocke, a Buoy. 1631 Chettle <N,), I caused 

iriy lord to leap into the cock. [1774 E. Jacob Faversham 
80 No tenant shall have above one Cocke to dredge and use 
jn the river.] 

t Cock, sb.^ Obs. rare. [In OE. sx coccas ^ sea- 
'cocks’ (cf. F. toque marine), cocc, perh. ad. L. 

by-form olcoiuha ; in ME. a. F. coque shelly 
of same origin : cf. Cocklb Cockle, shell-fisb. 

nooo ^LFRic Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker94ilf«^c*<:Z(2,muslan, 
torfiicnli, pinewinclan, Nepiicgalli sjecoccas, piatesia, fage. 
1393 Langl, P. Pi. C. X. 95 [A] ferthyng-woi*th of muscles 
..oher $0 fele Cockes [^<7 3 MSS.; v.r. cokkys, cokelesj. 
1661 R. Lovell Hist. Animals 189 Cocks, and.Cokles . . 
being of so hot a nature that they ny above the water like 
an arrow, in the summer nights, 
f Cocky sb .5 Obs. rare~^. [f. CooK 1 : perh. 
at cocke is tbe nortbem infinitive, but cf. the 
Latin.] War, strife, 

’ a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliii. i Blessid Layerd mi God, Vat 
Xeies right Mi hende at cocke [L. adproelium], mi fingres 
at fight. 

Cock (kf?k), sb.^ [f. Cock 3-5.] 

1 . A pronounced upward turn ; an upward bend 
(of the nose, etc.) ; a significant turn (of tbe eye). 


1824 Sgott RmatCs iii, They were collected ‘vxis et 
luodis ’ said the Man of Law . , with a knowing cock of his 
eye to his next neighbour. 1843 FrasePs Mag. XXVIII. 
694 My nose had lost its pretty cock, and had grown ele- 
gantly hooked. 

2 . A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

1717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle n. 21 , 1 have an inimitable 
cock with my hat that adds a vivacity to my looks. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. 

3 . An upward turn given, to the brim of a hat ; 
a mode of so turning it up ; concr. the turned- up 
part of the brim. 

1711 SrEEVESpect. No, 104 ra He. .wore in a smart Cock, 
a little Beaver hat edged with Silver. 1712 Budgell ibif 
No. 319 ? 5 The Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
his Hat._ 1726 Cavallier Me^n. 1. 80 Putting .. a Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cocks of their Hats. 178^ Boswell 
Tour Hebrides 9 Oct. 1773 The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat. 1822 Bewick Mem. 44 He had 
, . the cocks of his hat shot through and through, 
f 4 . * A kind of cap, or head-dress’ (Jamieson) ; 
cf. CocK-up. Sc. Ohs. 

1768 Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mabbies, and cocks. 

Cock, sbS [f. Cock ». 2 ] A cocked position of 
the hammer of a pistol or gun : see Cock 13. 
f Cock, J'AS Obs.oxai'ch. Perversion of the word 
God (an intermediate form being gock), used in 
oaths and forcible exclamations, as by cock, Cock 
AND Pie ; but generally in the possessive, as cock's 
body, bones, heart, nowis, pain, passion, soul, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 9 See how for Cokkes 
bones \v.r. kokes bones, goddes bones] As he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. CZ460 Towneley Myst. 150 By Cok<^ 
dere bonys I mak you go wyghtly. c 1463 E. E. Misc. 
(Warton Club) 44 By cokkus soule, There is an haare 
in my haye. 1530 Palsgr. 739/1 Stryke for cockes 
body, c 1530 HickscomeC in Hazh Dodsiey I. 188 Cock’s 
death, whom have we here? 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 2841 
War I ane King, sir, be coks passioun I I sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun. <*1553 Udall Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 
18 By cocke, thou sayest truthe. 1^7 Trial Treas. in Hazl. 
Dodsiey III. 297 Ah ! Cock’s precious sides, what fortune 
is this ! 1613-15 W. Brow'ne Brit. Past. i. iv, Then swore 
by Cocke and other dung-hill oathes. 1633 B. Jonson Tale 
Tub HI. ii, Cock s bodikins ! we must not lose John Clay. 
1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle 1. i. (1677) 3 What Mr. Harry ! 
By Coxbodikins I did not know you. 1719 — Pills \\\, 
14 By Cock, quoth he. Say you so. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, Cocksbody, make that manifest to me. 1851 
Longf. Gold. Leg. 111. Nativ. viii, Come, Aleph, Beth ; 
dost thou forget ? Cock’s soul ! thou’dst rather play ! 

[Cock, 

Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has the sense ‘ The notch 
of an arrow’, which he probably found in Ainsworth’s The- 
saurus (1746—) * The cock of an arrow, Sagiitae crena*. N o 
evidence has been found for such a sense : it appears to be 
an etymological figment founded on Skinner’s conjecture 
that ‘cock of a gun ’ (Cock 13) was a term originally 
proper to Archery, and identical with It. cocca ‘ the nocke 
of an arrow ’ (Florio).] 

Cock (kf’k), Formerly also cokke. [Here 
are included a number of separate uses, which 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtful for the earliest sense, 
which has been conjecturally compared with Irish 
cog -aim ^I war, I make war’, stem in OIr. coc-.J 
I. 'I'l. mtr. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
rel. Also in 1 6th c. to cock it. Obs. 

c X230 [see Cocking vhl. jA]. a 1275 Praz). Alfred 668 in 
O, E. Misc, 138 pe luttele mon . . wole grennen, cocken, 
and chiden. c 1300 Pol Songs (1839) 133 To cocke with knyf 
nast thounone nede. axepQ-^ Alexander -zoi^ Fra mome to 
jje mirke nist maynly J>a cocken. a 1577 Sir T- Smith Orat, 
iii. App to Life (L.), And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they both be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. z6oo Abp. Abbot Exp. 
JmtaJt 612 He v/ho should have been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 

IL t2. To play the * cock’, behave boastfully 
or defiantly ; to swagger, strut ; to brag, crow over. 

1573 Abp. Parker CVrr. 246 Our circumspections so vari- 
able. .maketh cowards thus to cock over us. 1336 J. Hey- 
wooD Spider Sf F. xliii. 17 The spider and fly, that erst 
there bragde and cockt. 1650 Arnway Alarntm (x66x) 161 
(L.) Belshazzar was found, .cocking up against God. 1682 
Southerns Loyal Brothers, i. Til strut, and. cock, and 
talk as big, as wind and froth can make me. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 422 T* 2 A young Officer, who gave Symptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 1713 Guardian {xj^C) II. No. 
108. 103 Every one cocks and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 

. III. To stick or turn Up. 

3 . trans. To set up assertively or obtrusively; 
to turn up in an assertive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant way ; to stick stiffly up or otit. [app. 
with reference to the posture of a cock’s ne^ in 
crowing, or that of his crest or his tail.] 

To cock the ears : to prick up the ears in attention, 
interest, etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. To cock the nose : to turn it up in 
contempt or indifference. To cock the eye \ to 
turn the eye with a knowing look ; to give a wink. 

ci6uo Day Begg. BednellGr. 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. (1881) 
39 Your bought Gentility tha,t sits on thee Like Peacock’s 
feathffl-s cock't upon a Raveii. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp, 
L 161' [She] spreads and Cocks her tail, tqxz Addison 


No. _27S F 8 The Latin Poets, when they talk of a 
Man’s cocking his Nose, or playing the Rhinoceros. 1720 
Gkv Pastorals \J Our Lightfoot harks, and cocks his ears. 
1731. Smollett Per. Pk. (1779) h a- I ® ^se the vulgar 
phrase, he cocked his eye at him. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, Cock yaur eye, shxit one eye. 1790 Burns Elegy Hen- 
derson iii. Ye hills. -That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
1804 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep.^ Ld. Mayor 2812 Y, 
204 He cocks his nose upon disgrace. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxvii, The wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet 
gale (bog-myrtle) in his bOnnet. 1836 Marry at Japhei iv, 
Timothy put on his hat, cocked his eye at me, and left 
us alone. 1863 Kingsley PVater-bab. iii, Hti cocked up 
his head, and he cocked up his wings, and he cocked up his 
tail. 1879 Etmch 10 May, 213 Cocked my laughing eye, and 
shot a glance at her out of it, 

b. inlr. To stand, or stick conspicuously up. 
1629 Gaule Holy Madnesse His Beuer cocks. 163c 
R. Stapylton StraddsLow C. tVarresvn. 79 The Spanish 
Souldiers. .would, .put their Helmets upon faggot-sticks, 
so as they might be seen but to cock above the Workes, 
1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 33x0/4 She carries her Tail cocking. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 Floats .. miLst be so poised 
..as to make them cock, that is, stand perpendicular in 
the water. ^ 1837 Livingstone 7'rav. xxviii. 569 The little 
saucy -looking heads cocking up between the old one’s 
ears. 

4 . To cock the hat', 'to set up the hat with an 
air of petulance and pertness’ (J.); 'a common 
mode of vulgar salutation’ (Halliwell). Now, 
to stick the hat jauntily on one side of the head. 

1631 Baxter Inf Bapt. 1:48 He went up and down London 
Streets with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fixed. x6gx huTTRELi. Brief R el, {1857} IL 204 Behaving 
themselve.s indecently as her majestic past by, looking her 
in the face and cocking their hats, 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 403 F 5 , 1 saw an alerte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his who entered. 1729 Swift Grand Question 
debated 105 The Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Ix)ok.s up to your window, and cocks up his beaver; (His 
beaver is cock’d ; pray, Madam, mark that, For a captain 
of hor.se never takes off his hat). 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge lixj Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience 
of .scratching his head. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxi, 
The mother thought Murphy would be a good speculation 
for the daughter to cock her cap at. 1832 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tonrn. 19 A fancy forage cap, cocked jauntily 
over a profusion of well- waxed curls. 

5 . To turn up the brim of (a hat), esp. as a 
fashion of wearing it; cf. Cocked hat. 

1663 Pepys Diary 13 July, Mrs, Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked and a red plume. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refl. iv. xix. (1675) 279 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Cocking the Brims he turn’d into a kind of Cup, .such a 
proportion of Water that he quench'd his Thirst with it. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xii, Cocking his hat with pins, 
1824 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit., Lit. Fashions, The same caprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats. 1858 Hawthorns 
Fr. ^ It. Jmls. I. 81 Wolsey’s hat . . apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is. 
b. intr. and, absol. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood ii. iv. Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 1699 Garth Dispens. i, (X730) 147 
So spnice he moves, .so gracefully he cocks ; The hollow’d 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 

TV. 6. intr. * To train or use fighting cocks * 

(J.). 1546-1886 [see Cocking iffA 2]. 

7 . To shoot wood-cocks. 

1696-1870 [see Cocking vbl. sb,^}. 

Cock, [f. Cock jAI 13.] 

■f 1 . To place (a match) in the cock of an old 
matchlock gun. Also Jig. Obs. 

15^ Barret Tkeor. Warres 11. i. 17 To cocke his burning 
match. Ibid. 111. i. 41 Hauing . . made them.selues ready, 
and cocked their matches. *643 Roxb. Ballads VI. 282 
Cock your match, prim[e] your pan, let piercing bullets fly 1 
16^ Petition Eastern Assoc. 21 Hot disputes already 
iiguted, and cock’d between the two Kingdoms, 

2, To put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hammer ; to draw 
(the cock) back. To full cock, half cock*, cf. Cock 
.rAf 13 b. kP&o absol. 

1649 Milton Eikon. 23 Pistols cockt and menac’d in the 
hands of about 300 Ruffians. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek. xiv. 88 We took a Pistol, .and. .prim’d it with -.Gun- 
powder . . then cocking it, etc. 1719 De Foe Crjisoe (1840) I. 
xvi. 280 He sees me cock and present. 1812 Byron Waltz 
ii, A modern hero . . Cock’d — fired — and miss’d his man. 
1^7 Infantry Man. (1854)111 Cock the rifle. _ 1875 ’ Stone- 
henge’ Brit. Sports 1 . 1. xi. 44 A gun .. which opens and 
full-cocks with a most convenient lever under the trigger- 
guard. 

Cock, Carp. [A technical word of most 
uncertain form, occurring also as cauk, caulk, 
calk, and recently cog, and prob. the same as 
COAK. If the historical form is (as in quot. 1663) 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr. ^cok-er, 
*coqu-er=F. cocker to notch, fit with a notch or 
notches, f. cache, Pr. coca. It cocca notch, ' a dent 
cut in any thing’. Of this, coak, cauk might be 
phonetic variants, spelt caulk, calk, by association 
with better known words. See also Cog 
■ 1 . trains , To let tlie end of (a beam) into a wall- 
plate, or other supporting timber,; by cutting the 
bearing end into steppings or a dove-tail, to fit 
into corresponding notches cut in the plate or sup- 
porting timber. Hence Cocking vhl. sb. 

1663 (jERBipR Counsel 43 To see the Carpenters cock the 
main Beams into the Rentals, to hold the wall the better. 
1703 T. N. City 4- C. Puirk. 30 ITie Beam is cauked down 
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[which is the same as Dove-taiUng a Cross]. i8i<y Nichol- 
son A reft. Diet. 1 . 262 Cocking * . securing beams to wall- 
plates by notching each beam, .on the under edge. . and 
cutting reverse notches out of the top of the wall-plate. 
1823 — Praci, Builder 129, Cocking or Cogging. 1876 
Gwilt Enc^cl, Archii, Gloss., Caulking^ or Cocking^ the 
mode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding joists 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

2. To secure a piece of timber having a project- 
ing tenon across another having a coiTesponding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams by 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

i8Si|. in Arch. Soc. Diet., Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, or Corking, 1874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Cocking . . 
Mortising, 

3 . See CoaK v. 

Cocic, Also 4 coke, [f. Cook .r/ 5 . 2 ] trans. 
(and absoL) To put up (hay, etc. ) in cocks. 

1393 Langl. P. pi, C. VI, 13 Canstow. .coke [w. r. coken] 
for uiy cokers [^^n cokares, cokerus] oper to l>e cart picche ? 
ibid. xxir. 238 And somme he tauhte to tulye, to theche and 
to coke. XS73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 118 Take heede to the 
weather, the wirid and the skie, If danger approcheth, 
then ‘ Cock apace ' crie. 1624 A Itkorp MS. in Simpkinson 
PPaskingtons Introd. 57 To Gardner tand 10 others) 4 dales 
moying and one dale cocking brakes. ^ 1679 Plot Ste^- 
Jbrdsk (1686) 353 They bind and cock it [barley] as they 
doe Wheat and Rye. 1767 A, Young Farmer's Lett. 
People 214. 1834 Brit. Huso. I. 495 It does not rake the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 
h. dial. cf. Cooker sb.^ 

1882 Lancashire Gloss. (E. D. S,\ Qttock, Quohe, to go a- 
shearing or harvesting from home. 

Hence Cocked ///,«., Cocking sh. and ppl.a. 
1579 Spenser Shepk Cal. Nov. 12 Or summer shade vnder 
the cocked haye, 1659 Hammond On Ps. Wks. 1684 IV. 
J20 The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 455 Grass should . . 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek I. 582/2 A cocking-machine gathers hay from 
the swath or windrow and puts it in cock. 
fCock, Obs, [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous Cooker , and Cockle 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives ; but being known in only one writer, it may be 
shortened from cocken} trans. To cocker, pamper, 
indulge. Hence Cocking vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

*573 TussEEi/?^!^^, (1878* 183 Some cockneies with cocking 
are made verie fooles, Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schooles. Ibid.xl^ Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Bads from schooles, Make pregnant wits to prooue vn- 
learned fooles. Ibid. 214 Where cocking Dads make sawsie 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cock, v.^ Erroneous or dial, form of Calk zi.2 
(in Cumbrld, dial, coke, coak) =*to rough-shoe. 

Trollope Framley P. (1862] too Cautious men. .had 
their horses’ shoes cocked. 

Cock-arbo'ndy. [Corruption of Welsh coch 
a bon ddu (k^ic a b^n %u) lit ‘red with black 
trank or stem (/<?«)’ ; various corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are found in Angling books.] 
Name of an artificial fly used by anglers. 

*852 Meanderings of Mem. I. 65 Who can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod with him ? *855 Kingsley Lei. in Pref 
Mem. Alt. Locke {1881) 54 A couple of dozen of good flies, 
viz. cock a bondhues, etc. i 8 ( 5 i Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oaf. vi. Throwing some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
18^ Pall Mall G, 29 June 3/1, I put on a fly which . . does 
notexist— to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade (kpk^fi'd). Also 8 cookard. [A cor- 
ruption of cochar d, a. "P.cocarde, in idth c. coquarde, 
deriv. of coq cock; according to Littr^ so called 
from the cock’s comb. But the first appearance 
of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet h 
let coquarde, explained by Cotgrave (idii) as ‘a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantial! men of yore . . also, any bonnet, 
or cap, worne proudly, orpeartlyon th’ one side’. 
Here coquarde appears to be the fern, of coquard 
adj. ‘foolishly proud, saucy, malapert’, as sb. ‘a 
malapert coxcomb’ (Cotgr.b] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of office or party, or as 
part of a livery dress. 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vants of persons serving under the Crown, is a rosette of 
black leather, originally the distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover, as the White Cockade was of the House of 
Stuart and its adherents, 

[1660 Act Tonnage (§• Poundage 12 Chas. II, Capravens, 
Cockared Caps, China Pease,] *700 Steele Tatler^Q, 44 
I* I The Coachman with a new Cockade. 1717 Pope 3 
Hours after Marr. EpiL, To the lac’d hat ana cockard 
of the pit. *748 Whitehall Evening Post No. 405 The 
Crew . . with Cockades of Blue and Red Ribbons in their 
Hats. 1750- 75 Jacobite Song ( in Herd) The White Cockade, 
He’s ta’en the field wi’ his white cockade. 179a A. Young 
Treat. France 145 , 1 was questioned for not having a cockade 
of the tiers etat. i8r8 Pari. Deb. 644 Mr. Lockhart, .had 
known 30,000 cockades given away at an election, and this 

S jnal of party was thus made an engine of bribery. 1846 
pi' ^rd Li, Dragoons 39 The Hats were bound 
^th lace, and ornamented with a yellow loop, and a black 
Cockade. 

Hence Cocka*deless a., without a cockade ; 
Cooka^dewise adv.^ in the manner of a cockade. 


*850 Fraseds Mag. XLII. 97 In baby-clothes and cock- 
adeless cap. *884 E. O’Donovan Stoty Merv xi. 125 
Turbans, one end of the cloth stuck up cockadewise. 

Cockaded [f. prec. + -ed 2 ,] 

Adorned with a cockade ; wearing a cockade. 

1733 Swift ApoL, The first fierce cockaded centry. 
1742 Young Ht. Tk v. 855 A pamper’d Spendthrift ; whose 
. . Well-fashion'd Figure, and cockaded Bow, etc. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mamma xix. 66 The cockaded coachman. 
Cocka’der. rare. One who wears a cockade. 
1701 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsem.xv. (1809) 122 A young 
Cockader, about town. 1870 Ltfe Mother Marg, Mary 
Halluhan ted. 3) 239 Escorted. , by the two blue cockaders. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, sb. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock ; a name for 
this, and hence, a nursery or humorous name for 
the cock (also cock-a-doodle). 

*573 O’* Harvey Letter-bk. (1884^ 3* The yung cockerels 
. . foilowid after with a cockaloodletoo as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 386. 
1674 Flatman Belly God 24 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-doo. 1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Southey Ballads, Sur- 

f fon's Warning, The Cock he crew cock-a-d6odle>do, Past 
ve ! the watchman said. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxiv. 
404 A loud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1852 Reade Peg Woff. 25 It seemed 
not unlike a small cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

attrib. 1856 Reade Never too Late Ixxxv. (D.j, Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodle broth. 

Hence Coc 3 c-a-doodle, v.. to crow. 

1599 Nashe Lenten (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 

cocks. 

t Cockagrice. Ohs. [f. Cock 4 Grice pig.] 
In early cookery, a dish consisting of an old cock 
and a pig boiled and roasted together. Also called 
cokentHce, cokyntryce, -irychef app. perversions of 
the word. 

a 1400 Fortne of Cnry No. *75 Cokagres. Take an hole 
rowsted cok, etc. 14. . Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
250 Kockagris, and flaumpoynts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. Ibid. 443 Cokagrys. Take an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hym. .and sowe hym 
faste togedur, and sethe horn.. and do horn on a spette. 
C1430 Cookery Bks. 40 Cokyntryce . — ^Take a Capoun, & 
skald hym, & draw hem dene, .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
& draw hym in he same maner. .sewe |>e fore partye of the 
Capoun to )>e After parti of be Pygge. .putte hem on a spete, 
& Ro.ste hym. Ibid, 62 Cokyntryche ; 115 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-hoop. Also 6-7 cock on (the) hoope, 
(hope, houpe), 7 cock in hoope, 9 cock-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has been further obscured by subsequent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Glossographia (1670), says ^ Cock^n-hoopX our 
Ancestors call'd that the Cock which we call a Spigget, or 
perhap.s they used such Cocks in their vessels, as are still 
retained in water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the hoop of the vessel,^ they used to drink up the ale as 
it ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call’d 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Cock-on~H oop, 
i. e. at the height of mirth and jollity ; a saying still re- 
tained ’. This account fits the use of the phrase in the 16th 
c. ; but it has more the appearance of an inference from the 
phrase itself, than of an independent statement of historical 
facts. For we have no clear evidence that ‘ cock ’ ever 
meant a spigot, and even if it did, the use of the ‘ hoop ' of 
the cask as a place on which to^ lay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter is perplexed by the occur- 
rence of a ^ hoop' and of figures ‘on the Ho^' in tavern- 
s^ns from a much earlier date. Thu.s the ‘ George on the 
Hoop ’ is said by Hotten and Larwood Hist. Sgnboards 
(ed. 3) 503, to be mentioned In Clause-RoU 43 Edw. Ill, 
and later are found the ‘ Hart ‘Swan’, ‘Eagle’, ‘ Falcon’, 

‘ Cock ’, ‘ Hen ’ ‘ on the Hoop also the ‘ Crown ‘ Bunch 
of Grapes', ‘Mitre’, ‘Angel’, ‘ Bell’, each ‘on the Hoop’. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is difficult to see what 
bearing they have on the phrase as originally usedj or how 
the ‘ Cock on the Hoop ’ as a sign should have given rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found ‘ on the Hoop still more is it difficult to imagine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ‘ Hoop ’ in 
connexion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested explanations of ‘ hoop ’, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the i6th c. use. 

Since the 17th c. ‘ cock ' has been generally identified with 
the live fowl, which has led to changes both in the gram- 
matical construction and use of the phrase ; in accordance 
with this also, ‘hoop’ has been vaguely referred to F. 
huppe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillips!, and identified with 
* whoop as in war .whoop', these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock-a-hoop by 
persons who believed in them. The following passages 
illustrate these remarks, 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus.j A me.ssuage called 
* the belle on the hoop 1631 Deed (m J. Coleman's Book 
Catalogue 1889) relating to ‘ two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, and the other the Holy Lambe'. 
n:i637 B. JoNsoN Eng. Gram. ii. vii, From, of i=qf], in, 
by, have the force of the ablatiue : as. .Take the cock of [f] 
the hoop. 1678 Phillips, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. coc-a-huppe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, for the company 
to drink without intermission'. All upon the Spur, high in 
mirth, or standing upon high terms. *793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on (1794) H* 73 No, 39 The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in Holborn, printed on a board.] 

1 1 . Phrase. To set {fhe') cock on {the) hoop, cock 
a hoop \ app. to turn on the tap and let the liquor 
flow ; hence, to drink without stint ; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless prodigality. Obs. 

*529 More Comf. agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1177/2 They . . set 
them downe and dryncke well for our sauiours sake, sette 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the cuppes at ones, and then 


lette Chrystes passion paye for all the scotte. 1538 Bm ® 
Thre Lawes x8o6 Cheare now maye I make & set cocke 
on the houpe. Fyll in all the pottes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. *540 Palsgr, Acolasius (Wedgwood), Let us 
sette the cocke on the hope and make good chere within 
doores. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 54 He 
maketh hauok, and setteth cocke on. the hoope. He is so 
laueis, the stocke beginneth to droope. *606 Heywood 
2nd Pt. If you knenunot me Wks. 1874 1 . 257 These knaues 
Sit cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays for all. 1611 Cotgr;, 
Se goguer, to. .make good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. %6zx Molle Camerar. Liv, 
Libr. ni. i. 147 Resolued . . to set cock in hoope, and in guzling 
and good cheere spent all that was left. *658 Brathwait 
Hon. Ghost db (N.) The cock on hoop is set. Hoping to 
drink their lordships out of debt. 

T b. By extension : {d) To abandon oneself to 
reckless enjoyment, {b: To cast off all restraint, 
become reckless, (r) To gi\'e a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Obs. 

*547 Boorde Knowl. 117 Now I am a frysker, all 

men doth on me looke; What should I do, but set cocke on 
the hoope? *560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 44* b, There 
be found diuers .. which setting cocke on houpe, beleue 
nothinge at all, neither regard they what, reason, what, 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth prescribe.^ 1576 
Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 221 Lighting in the 
company of amorous and beautifull Damosels, they_ set 
cocke on hoope, and . . become as merry as the merriest. 
159a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 1. v. 83 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests: You will set cocke a hoope, youle be 
the man. [Some would connect this rather with 2 or 3.] 
f e. As an exclamation of reckless joy or elation. 

1568 Jacob 4* Esau v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 246 Then, 
faith, cock-on-hoop, all is ours ! thou, who but he? 

t2. as adv. in phrase To set (oneself or some- 
thing) cock-a-hoop % i e. in a position or state of 
unrestrained elation or exultation. [Quot. 1689 
prob. influenced by Cock sb.^ the fowl.] Obs. 

1689 Trial Pritchard V. Papillon 6 3’^ He sets 

himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the City besides himself. 1720 Gay Poems 1 1745) II. 123 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking — ^They set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole seas of cray-fish 
soupe. 

3 , as pred. adj. (in to be, make cock~a-hoop\ : In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becomes evident.] 

1663 Butler Hud, i. iii. 14 Hudibras. .having routed the 
whole Troop, With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. *673 Mar- 
vell Reh. Transp. II. 264 You were exceedingly .straitned 
in time; and then a little after were all Cock-a-Hoop. 
*677 Coles, To be cock-a-hoop, ampullari, insolescere, 
cristas erigere. ci6w B. E. Diet- Cant. Crew, Cock-a- 
hoop, upon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. 17*9 
Cordial Low Spirits 162 The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crow’d. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth 
Lave 4* L. ii. i, To make Catty cockahoop, I told^ her that, 
ietc.^ i8w Greville Mem. Geo. 18751 III. xxiii. 104 The 
Tories have been mighty cock-a-hoop. *887 H. Smart 
Cleverly Won x. 86 I’hey are all as cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever I saw folks in my life. 

4 . as aitnb. adj. Elated, exultant, boastfully 
and loudly triumphant. 

*837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. ('1842) IV, 201 The cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of the Tories, *863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. iv. 102 We never lose the cock-a- whoop vein in 
Bottom's character. 

6. adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 111. vi, That ingenuous habit of 
mind which always thinks aloud ; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 187* Member for Paris II. 10 M, Paul .. 
began unwisely to crow cock-a-whoop before the time. 

Hence Cock-a-lioopiug' vbl. sb. ; Cocl;-ar 
EoopisE ; CocR-a-lioopness. {nonce~mds.) 

xSSzSat. Rev. XIV, 776/2 These groans and these cock-a- 
whoopings at the sale of the Comhill, *885 Globe 9 May 
3/1 The younger sister — for France considers her as such — 
IS getting too ‘ cock-a-hoopish 1889 Ibid. 23 N ov. 574/1 'I'he 
boisterous cock-a-hoopness of some of his pre.sent associates. 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (ki?k(fi-n). Forms; 
4 cokaygii(e, 7 cocquariy, 9 oockaigne, -ayne* 
[ME. cokaygne^ a. OF. coquai^ne, cokaigne, mod. 
F. cocagne, appearing in Sp. as cucaHa, It. cuccagna^ 
in Florio cocagna, cucama, ‘ lubberland ’. 

The Romanic word must have originated in some fabulous 
geographical notion. Its derivation has been much dis- 
cussed, but remains obscure : see Diez and Littr€. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. kuchen cdke:, ‘because the 
houses there were covered with cakes’; cf. quot. 1305. Diez 
would connect it with Romanic words meaning ‘cake’, 
or with some derivative of L. coquere to cook, in which 
Littre and Scheler agree. OF. irouver cocaigne is ‘to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth ’, to meet with good fortune.] 

1 , Name of an imaginary country, the abode of 
luxury and idleness. 

c*305 Land Cokayne 2 (Philol. Soc. 1862) Fur in see bi 
west spayngne Is a lond ihote cokaygne. .po3 paradis be 
miri and brist Cokaygn is of fairir si3t. Ibid. 54 All of 
pasteiis bej> J e walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and ruh met, he 
likfullist bat man mai et ; Fluren cakes beh be scingles alle, 
Of cherene, cloister, boure, and halle; pe pinne.s beb fat 
podinges, 1677 Hobbes Dial. Com, Laws 24 All the Con- 
tentments and ease which some pleasant Men have Related 
of the Land of Coequany. 1857 Kingsley Two V, Ago III. 
137 Infinite railroads and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
Cockaigne and dillettantism. x86a Gen. P. Thompson iti 
Bradford Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/1 Many things . . could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where everything is allowed to be done twice over. 

2 . Humorously applied to London, as the country 
of Cockneys ; Cockneydom. 


COCKAIi, 

2S24 Hisi, Gaining 48 At the high-flying Hells, in the 
Western parts of Cockaigne. 184a ZVjzV’j IX. 244/2 
We are bound, .to do justice to the Laureate ot Cockaigne. 
s88x Athenmtm 30 July 152/1 The writer is evidently a 
Cockney, accustomed to the ways and feeling of Cockaigne. 
Hence Oockai'^ner «= Cockney, {rare) 

284a Taifs Mag. IX. 239 That unfortunate cockaigner 
Johnny Keats. 

Cockal (kf?*kal, kp-kigl). ? Obs. Forms : 6 cok 
all, 6~8 cock-all, 7 eockeall, coecal, cockle, 
7“8 cockall, 7-9 coekal. [app. it was orig. two 
words cock ail ; bitt no evidence as to the deriva- 
tion appears to have come down.] 

1 . The * knuckle-bone ^ or astragalus ; es^. that of 
a sheep, etc., used for playing with (see 2). 

256a Turner Herbal n. 161 b. The bone, called in Greke 
astragalos, and in English Cok all 1648 Herrick Hesjier. 
The Temple^ A little transverce bone; Which boyes and 
bruckel'd children call ' Playing for points and pinsl cockall. 
*653 Urquhart RaJbelais 1216 The tables and cards, 

with a deal of cock -alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
tune. s6^W, Walker Idiom. Anglo~LaU 396 See where 
the cockals idice) SLre (m‘de ubi tali sint), 

2 . A game played with ‘knucklebones’; ‘dibs’. 
Also, a game played by the ancients with these 
bones marked like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. hidus talaris. 

1^86 T. B. J.a Prbnaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (15S9) 392 Lysander 
[.said] that children must he deceived with the play of 
cock-all, and men with othes. 1611 Cotgr., 'Tales^ Dice ; 
also, the game tearmed Cockall. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
Antiq. (1658) 113 An huckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. 1696 Kennett Romse Antiq. (1713) 249 The 
Greeks and Romans had two sorts of game.s at dice, the 
Indus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) 

I, The game at cock all, Ludns talaris. Ibid, v, Astra- 
galus^ the huckle-bone. Melon, the play at cockal, dice, or 
tables. i8ao W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. ^^qnote^ Some games 
that were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 

S. Comb, cockal-bons - Cockal I. 
x6o6 Holland Sneton. Annot. 36 To cast the Dice or cockall 
bones. 2613 T. Godwin Roni. Antiq. (1658^ 115 When all 
four cock-all-bones appeared . . all with different faces. 
2847-9 Todd CycL Anat. IV. 721/1 The bones of the tarsus 
in the horse are, xst, the astragalus, or ‘cockal- bone,’ as it 
it vulgarly named. 

t Cockalaue. Obs. Also -an, -and. [a. 
F. coq-h-Vdm ‘ a libell, pasquin, satyre ’ (Cotgr.), 
‘an incoherent story, passing from one subject to 
another ’ : see Littr^, and cf. Cock-and-bull.] 

1 . ‘ A comic or ludicrous repiesentation ’ (Jam.) ; 
a satire, lampoon, 

2605 Ayr Session Rec. 25 Feb., Ony :^me or cokalane. 
2609 Act Jas. P'l^ c. 9 By their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies . . they slander, maligne and revile the 
people, estate, and country of England. 2610 J. Melvill 
Diary 781 Spreideris of cokalandis souid be bamschit, 

2 . A disconnected story, discourse, etc. 

172650 Sir J. Wishart Lei. in Spotiiswoode's Mem. (1811) 
SO ’Jam.) Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from liiin 
who carethe not howe disformall his penn’s expression be. 
2676 Etheredge Man 0/ Mode What a Coc h lAsne 
is this? I talk of women, and tnou answerest Tennis. 

t Cock-ale. Obs. Ale mixed with the jelly 
or minced meat of a boiled cock, besides other 
ingredients, 

<22648 Digby Closet Open. (j66g'^ 174 To make Cock- Ale. 
Take eight Gallons of Ale; take a Cock and boil him well. 
267s PFoman turn'd Bully iN.), Did you ever taste our 
cock-ale? 2710 T. Fuller Fharm Extemp. 15 Pectoral 
Ale.. may be made Cock- Ale, by adding a cock parboil’d, 
bruis’d and cut into pieces. 2743^ Loud. ^ Country Brew. 
in. (ed.2) 194 Cock-Ale [full directions]. 

Cock-a-loekie, var. of Cocky-leeky. 
Coek-a-loffc, a. colloq. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cock st.i, and such compounds as 
iockaloruntf cock-a-hoop^ cock-horse, cock-loft^ Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck up. 

1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallih. 11, xii. (1862) 212 Some 
rubbishing cock-aloft notion of ‘ doing right ’ 1 

t Cockall. Obs. [cf. Cook sb.^ 7.] One that 
beats all, the ‘perfection ’. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. in. iv. Wks. 2856 I. 112 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, prettie, all in all ; he was 
the very eockeall of a husband. 

Cock-all : see Cockal. 

CookalOTUlXL. colloq. [A derivative of CocK, 
app. playful and arbitrary. Cf., however, Du. 
kockeloeren to crow ( Hexham). J 

1 . Applied to a person : *= Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man. 

<7x7x5 Jacobite Minstrelsy (1829) 47 Hey for Sandy Don 1 
Hey for Cockolorum ! Hey for Bobbing John, And his 
Highland quorum I [Cockolorum means the Marquis of 
Huntly. whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 
‘ Cock of the North’.] 2815-20 in Daily News 6 Dec. 2889 
In my school days, from 1815 to 1820, we often heard in the 
playground: ‘Now little cockalorum, out o’ that’. 1872 
R. Ellis Catullus liii. 5 He . . Cried * God bless us ! a 
wordy cockalorum!* i88x Contemp, Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants. 

2 . Self-important narration ; ‘crowing’. 

2884 Pall Mall G. 19 July 4/2 Slovenliness with an un- 
pleasant infusion of what has been known in his profession, 
ever since the Franco-German war days as ‘ cock^orum 

3 . Hey {hay, high) cockalorum*, an ejaculation 
or exclamation ; also a boy’s game in which one 
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set of players jump astride the others (who pre- 
sent a chain of ‘backs’), calling out Jley cocka- 
loru?n, jig, jig, jig I {Hey cockalorum jig I is 
given as refrain of a popular song c 1 800). High 
cockalorum jig : name of a game of cards. 

2823 Galt Entail 11 . 260 (Jam.) I’ll let no grass grow 
beneath my feet, till I hae gi’en your father notice of this 
loup-the-window and hey cockalorum-like love. 2840 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg., Witches' Frolic, Novv away ! and away ! 
without delay, Hey Cockalorum ! ^ my Broomstick gay ! 
2857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii, Prisoner’s-base rounders, 
high-cock-a-lorum, cricket, foot-ball, he was soon initiated 
into the delights of them all. 

Cock-and-bull. [In its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. The early use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the French coq-h-Vdne ; 
cf, COOKALANE 2.1 

1 . lit. 

2660 S. Fisher Rnsticks Alarm VIlcs. (t6'jg) 409 What a 
strange Story is here 1 as if a man should tell a Tale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpozed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the other, viz. the Cock to be a Bull, 
is (being denyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer’d to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumenta- 
tion, etc. 2692 Bentley Boj/le Led. 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion. 

2 . To talk of, a story of, a cock and a bull : (to 
tell) a long rambling, idle story; tedious, dis- 
connected, or mi^^leading talk. Cf. F. coq-d-rdne. 

2621 Bvrtok Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1652) 274 Some mens 
whole delight is.. to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
2667 Sir R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers (2885) II. 83, I 
would not begin to talk of any matters & hee did not, so 
wee taikt about an hour of a cock and a bull. 1681 Trial 
S. Colledge 36 We call you to that particular of the papers, 
and you run out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and I know 
not what. 2724 tr. T. a Kempis' Chr. Exerc. iv. xxix. 273 
There being here neither beginning nor end. .but they skip 
from a Cock to a Bull. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) I. 
430 To set their hearers agape with an idle story of a cock 
and a bull. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 1 . 73, I have 
a letter from Stevenson who has. .got accounts that Scindiah 
had joined the Kolapoor man . . etc. etc., all about a cock 
and a bull. 2829 Southey Pilgr. Compost. Prel., Come! 
out with a murder, - . a Goblin, . . a Ghost, Or a tale of a 
Cock and a Bull ! j 

3 . A cock and {d) hull story {tale, yarn) : an idle, 
concocted, incredible story ; a canard. 

2796 Burney Mem. Metasiasio II. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly^ told you, etc. 2863 Kingsley PVater-hab. 
vi. 243 They invented a cock-and-bull story, which I am 
sure I never told them. 2876 F. E. Trollope Charming 
Fellaiv I. xvi. 230 He told me a cock-and-a-buli story about 
his father’s devotion to science. 

t Cock-and-pie. Obs. [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock sb.^ and Pie, the ordinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church.] Used in an asseveration. 

2550 Crowley Epigr. 469 By cocke and by pye. 1557 
Toitell's Misc. (Arb.) 252 What though a varlets tale 
you tell: By cock and pye you do it well. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1. 1. 326 By cocke and pie, you shall not choose, 
Sir : come, come. x6ox Dent Pathtv. Heaven 142, I know 
a man that will neuer sweare but by Cocke or Pie, or Mouse- 
foot. I hope you will not say they be oathes. 2821 Scott 
Kenilw.xix,^!?, he?’ replied the host; ‘ay, by cock and 
pie is he ’. 2854 Thackeray Newcomes xi, * By cock and pye 
It is not worth a bender ’. 

Cockandy. A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 
2802 in Montagu Ornitk. Did. (1833' 96. 1885 Swainson 
Prem. Names Birds 220 Cockandy KFife\ 

CO’Ckapert, a. and .^b. Obs. exc. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. P'. coq ape / 1 ‘ pert cock ’ ; 
but it may also be an Eng, formation from the 
same elements ; see Apert 4, and cS. malapert in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original.] cuij. Impudent, saucy 
{obs). sb. A saucy fellow 
1556 J. hUKVVfOOo Spider ^ F. xliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride : and your couetous harts. 2882 Isle o/PFight Gloss., 
Cock-a-peri, a saucy fellow. 

Cockard, obs. f. Cockade. 
tCockaronse (kpkaraus). Obs. A title of 
honour among the Indians of Virginia ; hence, a 
person of consequence among the colonists there. 

2624 Capt. ^mrn Virginia 11. 38 They haue. .but few oc- 
casions to vse any officers more then one commander, which 
commonly they call PP^erowance or Caucorouse, which is 
Captaine. [The words ‘or Caucorouse' are not in Map of 
Virginia fa the original of the passage.] 1705 

Virginia iii, (Bartlett’, A cockarou.se is one that 
has the honor to he of the king or queen’s council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of governnient. \qo&Sot-Weed Factor; 
or. Along up to Maryland (Bartlett , In an ancient cedar 
hou.se, Dwelt my new friend, a cockerouse. 2727-32 in 
Bailey, Cockarouse among the Virginian Indians. 

Cockatiel, -eel (k^katrl). [ad. Du. kaketielje, 
to this bird by Dutch sailors in the East. 

Mr. Tamrach informs us that he called ftonro cockatiels, 
from the name kakeiieljes, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimen-s brought to him (c 2850). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says kaketielje is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kakeioe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pg. dim. ijeaca- 
iilho, cacaielho) of cacath, cockatoo. Portuguese is largely 
u.sed by Dutch sailors as a kind of lingua franca in the 
Eastern Archipelago.] 

A bird-fancier’s uame for the Cockatoo Parra- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 
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( CaUpsiita or Nymphicus Novee-Hollandm), com- 
mon as a cage- bird in England. 

1880 P. W. ScLATER Guide Zool. Gardens 5. 2884 

Gedney For. Cage Birds, Cockatiel or Parrakeet Cockatoo. 
2885 Basaar 30 Mar. 2248/3 Pair of cockatiels with three 
nestling.s. 

Cockatoo (kpk^tzl). Forms : 7 cacato, coek- 
atoon, crockadore, 8 cokato, cocatore, cocatoo, 
8- cockatoo, [ad. Malay app. immed, 

through Dxi. kaketoe; app. influenced in foim by 
cock. Several authorities say the name represents 
the call of the bird : but see also qiiot 1850.] 

1 . The name of numerous beautiful birds of the 
parrot kind, esp. the genus Cacatua, inhabiting 
Australia and the East Indian Islands, distinguished 
by a crest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
can be raised or depressed at pleasure. 

[26x6 Beaum. & Fl, Little Fr. Lawyer u. iii, My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, I will he cock-o’three 
else.] 1654 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 222 Cacatoes, birds like 
Parrats, fierce and indomitable. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
H. 281/2 Cockatoons . . have generally long Tails. 2707 
Funnell Voy. ix 265 The Crockadore is a Bird of various 
sizes . . When they fly wild up and down the Woods, they 
will call crockadore, crockadore; for which reason they go 
by that name, a 1732 Gay Ep. Pulteney, They’re crown'd 
with feathers like the cockatoo. 2779 Forrest P^oy. N. 
Guinea 295 At Sooloo, there are no Lories ; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts. 1850 Jrnl. Indian Archipelago 
IV. 283 Cockatoo, yPPS&y Kakatuwah — a vice, a gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful 
bill. 2854 Bushnan hx Circ. Sci. (2865) I. 294/1 The cocka- 
too shrieks its own name. 

2 . Australia, {colloq.) A small farmer. Also 
cockatoo farmer. 

2864 H. Kingsley Hillyars 4 * B. in Macm. Mag. Dec. 148 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ‘ cockatoos 2874 
Lady Barker N. Zealand xv. 1 10 The small farmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters . . who . . say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freeholder alight.s on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it, and then flies away. 
2882 Chequered Career Most of the cockatoo farmers m 
South Australia are Germans, 

Cockatrice (.k^ikatrois, -tris). B^orms : 4-7 
COC-, cok-, 5~ cockatrice ; also 4-5 koc-, koka- 
trice, 5 cocatryse, coc-, cock-, cokautrioe, 5-6 
cokatryce, 6 cockeatriee, coceatrice, -trise, 
coekatryce, -tryse, 7 eocka-trise. [ME. 
tris, -ice, a. OF. cocat ris (also coc-, coqu-, kok-, 
catic-, chocairix, -atriz, -atris caucatii, cocastris, 
qualquetzfx) masc., corresj). toPr. calcairiz. It. cal- 
catrice (^1266) fern., repr. L. *ca/cdtrix, calcdtriccm 
(cf. caucaii ices, in Du Cange), app. a mediaeval ren- 
dering of Gr. ixy^vpoov ichneumon. This last (* 
ixyevrijs) meant literally ‘ tracker, tracer out, 
hunter out f. ix^€v-ety to track, trace out, hunt 
out, f. track, footstep. L. calcdtrix is fem. 

agent- sb. of cakdre, orig. ‘to tread in med.L* 

‘ to tread on the heels of, track, trace out’ (f. calx, 
calcem heel). Thus calcdtrix came to render ich- 
netimon. (Prof, Thor Sundby, Brumtto Latinfs 
Levmt og Skrif ter, Kjobenhavn, 1869, p. 142-4.) 
In OF. the word was partially popularized, as seen 
by the phonetic change of the original calc- through 
> cauic- to cauc-, coc-, chatic-, choc-. (In Sp. 
it occurs only as adopted from Fr., viz. cocatriz 
(Nebrija 1^12), cocadriz (Minsheu), later 

dicis.) 

The sense-histon*' of this word is exceedingly curious. The 
Ichneumon, an Egyptian quadruped, said to devour rep- 
tiles and crocodile.s^ eggs (which it searches for in the sand\ 
is called by Pliny viii. 24 35) § 88 sq., the mortal enemy of 
the aspis and the crocodile. As to the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep or dozing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 
gnawing through its belly ; a tale originating, pai-tly at 
least, in the habits of the bird trochUus, as mentioned by 
Herodotus and subsequent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by later compilers. From an early period, 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ichneumon 
was amphibious or aquatic ; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear to have identified it with the Otter (in Gr. 
hwbtJK). Pliny’s tale is repeated by Solinus (flor. C260) 
Collectanea xxxii. 25 (ed. Mommsen 160, and Isidore 
(a 640) Orig, XII. ii. 36 : in the text of Solinus known to 
Ammianus Marcellinus (C400', the animal is called ^ en- 
hydros, the second kind of the ichneumons (enhydros 
alterum ichneumonum genus)'; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ‘ serpentes 
insequitur. .ad versus aspidem pugnat*, and the Enhydros 
‘ a little beast .so called because it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros bestiola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis versetur, et maxime in Nilo)’. But the Gr. et'vSpts 
was not only the otter, but also a water-snake =hydrus; 
and the latter wa.s the only sense in which enhydris had been 
used by PUny. Later compilers took this to be the sense of 
enhydrus, -os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile’s 
enemy was now described as a ‘water-snake* or ‘fish*. 
Thus it appears in Albertus Magnus (2193-2280) De Ani- 
malibus xxv. (VII. 6691 as ‘hidra vel hydrus serpens om- 
nium serpentum pulcherrimus . . Appavet autem in Nilo 
flumine, et quum crocodilus donnit’, etc., as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinized name calcatrix comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version of the story given (t'12^) by Brunette 
Latini in Li Livre dou Tresor 285 (ed. Oiabaille), where 
it is said * then comes another fish, which is named hydrus, 
that is cocatris, and enters within his body (lors vient un 
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aiitres poissons, qtii a nom ydre, ce est cocatris qiial- 
quetrix] et li entre dedans le cors)’ ; further ‘ and you must 
know that cokatrix, albeit he is born in the water, and 
within the Nile, he is not at all a fish, but is a water-serpent 
ffit sachiez que cokatrix ja soit ce qu’il naist en raigue, et 
dedans le Nile, il n*est mte peisson, ainz est serpens d'aigue)’. 
It has been suggested that, in this, the ichneumon \yas 
confounded with another reputed enemy of the crocodile, 
the %*arannsy or Monitor of the Nile, which is really a rep- 
tile. The cocat ris. = ichneumon — enhydris — hydrus^ having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptile^ living in 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself. Bestiaire divin of Guillaume le Nor- 
mand makes coquatrix the crocodile, and his 

enemy: ana in Bestiaire ai Richard de Fournival 
(r 1250) we have * Vous m’avez fait mention en votre requeste 
d'un chocatrix, qui est apelez par son droit non cocodrilles 
‘ you have mentioned a chacairiXy but he is called by his 
right name crocodile \ And in later French, as well as in 
otlier Romanic langs., ‘crocodile’ became, at least, one of 
the recognized meanings of cocatrix. This confusion may 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
drilleyomioi the commonest of the early forms ai crocodile 
(see that word), had an initial similarity to cocatrix, and 
may have been taken by the ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 

In English the confusion with hardly appears, 

except once or twice as a literalism of translation. Here, 
cocctirice appears from the first as the equivalent of L. basi- 
Uecusy or remlus =Basiusk. It was thus used by Trevisa 
in his translation of Bartholomseus Anglicus I>e Proprie- 
taiilnts Eericm to render basiliscus, and, what was more 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate reg^ulus 
(Isa. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5), and basiliscns (Ps. xc[i]. 13) of 
the Vulgate- In the former of these (also in J^er. viii. lyj it 
was retained in the id-iyth c versions; but in the revised 
text of 1885, has been changed to basilisk. The history of 
this further transition of sense is still obscure ; but it is to 
be noticed that cocatrice translates F. basilicoc, and that 
coc is app. a connecting link. But some traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the aspis (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that the only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the mustela or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the medimval con- 
fusion, under the name regidtis, of the basilisk \rex ser- 
Pentium) with the trochilus {rex mmim, OF. royfelet, in 
mod, F. roitelet * wren ’) : cf. Aldrovandi Opera tBologna) 
X. 361. 

Further etymological speculation, in France or England, 
working upon the syllable cog, in basili-coc, coc-atris, 
probably also associating the crested basilisk with the 
crested Bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s e^s, buried in the sand, and producing a tiny 
reptile, originated the well-known notion of ‘ a serpent 
hatched by a venemous reptile from a cock’s (i. e. basili- 
cocks or coh-adrilPs) egg’, embodied in the heraldic mon- 
ster, half cock, half serpent. As told of the basilisk, this 
.appears already in Alnertus Magnus (who however dis- 
believes it), in Bartholomteus^ Anglicus, etc, (See Thor 
Stmdby, above cited ; also Solinus, with Commentary, ed. 
Salmasius 1689, Cahier & Martin Milemges dlA rcheologie 
11.213.)]’ 

1 . A serpent, identified with the Basilisk, fabu- 
lously said to hill by its mere glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock’s egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. 
regulm, where the LXX have ^aaiKlaKcs, dams, . 

1382 Wyclif Pj. xc. 13 Vp on the eddere and the kokatrice 
[1388 cocatrice, Vulg. super basiliscum] thou shalt go, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. xvi, (Tollem. MS.) A forlyu^ 
cok leyej) egges in his laste elde, .and yf any venimous 
worme sitteji on brood herupon in |>e canicular dayes, jjerof 
is gendrid ..a cocatrice. Ibid. xvni. xvi, {1495) 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote longe and hath whyte speckes. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ivli. 240 (HarL MS.) Ther is a cocautrice 
withe in the walle; and as ofte tyme as she bathe en ye 
syght of youre men, faei bethe dede. 1535 Coverdale Isa. 
xi. 8 He shal put his hande in to the Cockatryce denne. 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) ic^ Like a Cockatrice or 
Basilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
sighte. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4* JuL ni. ii. 47 The death-darting 
eye of Cockatrice. 1593 Spenser Bonn. xlLx, Kill with 
looks as Cockati-ices doo. i6ix Bible Isa. lix. 5 They hatch 
cockatrice egges. z 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. 
41 Pale envy, with the cocatricfi’s eye, Which seeing kills, 
but seen doth forthwith die. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep.^ III. vii. n8. ^1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 103 The 
fruit of out hopes.. prove as cockatrice eggs from whence 
so mischievous a brood should spring. 28^9 Southey Vug. 
Dragon i, Till this dracontine cockatrice Should break its 
way to light. 

tb. Rarely identified or confounded with the 

Ceocodile. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3895 Hardere pan ony comon cogill- 
stane or cocatryse scales [Lat. dorsa d7iriora cocodrillis\. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Cocatryse, basiliscusy cocodrillus. 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, ii, 6 The Cocatrice neuer meaneth 
so much crueltie, as when he fawneth vpon thee and weepetL 
e. In Her. figured as a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and feet of a cock, terminating in a 
serpent with a barbed tail. In quot, 1 56)] allusive. 

1563,-87 Foxe a. 4* M. 1093 Why then doth this glorious 
cockatrice crowe so much against Barnes ? 1607 Topsell 
Serpents I1653) 677 The Cockatrice being half a foot in 
length, the hinder part like a Snake, the former part like . 
a Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. 1610 | 
Goillim Heraldry iii. xxvi, ('16601 260. 1864 Boutell ; 

Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop, x. 67 The head of a Cockatrice is ' 
home as a Crest 

2 . jig. applied to- persons. 

iSoo-ao Dunbar Flyiing^x Conspiratour, cursit cokatrice 
..traitour, tyran intemperate. 1^8 Grafton Chron. II. 
634 This cancard worme and pestiferous coccatrice. 1394 
? Greene Selimus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 290 So Selimus ' 
hath prou'd a Cocatrice, And cleane consuraed all thefamilie 
Of noble Ottoman. r6aa Bacon Hen. > VII, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cockatrice of a King that was able, to 


destro-y those that did not espie him first. ^794 Coleridge 
Robespierre n, The crowned cockatrice whose foul venom 
Infects all Europe. 

ativib. 1542 Brinklow Compl. xxvr. (1874) 69 What a 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort ;of 
pomjpos bisshops in lordly parlament robys. 

t o. A name of reproach for a woman : prostitute, 
whore. Obs. 

1S99 B. JoNSON Cynthids Rev. vr. i, And withal calls me 
at his pleasure I know not how many cockatrices and 
things, a 1623 Fletcher Lozfds Cure m. iv, Fll shew him, 
and his cockatrice together And you shall hear ’em talk. 
*687 Sedley Beltamira iv. i, Prithee let me see_ thy punk, 
thy cockatrice, thy harlot. 1747 Garrick Afzlsx m Teens ii. 
Wks. 1798 I. 86 Where’s your Aunt, you young Cockatrice? 

. . She’s a base Woman, and you are 

Cockayae ; see Cockaigne. 
Cock-bead-plane. Joinery^ 'A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber ’ (Jam.). 

(Hence some mod. Diets, have cockbead as the name of 
such a moulding.) 

t Cock-bell. Obs, exc. dial Also 4 coke-, 
5-6 cok-, (5 cokerbell). [perh. f. F. coque shell 
+ Bell. ti. Cock sb. 4 , and the nursery com- 
bination of ^ cockle-shells and silver bells Sense 
3 is perhaps a distinct word.] 

■f 1 . A small bell. Ohs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeh I. axq Eueriche of hhke 

ymages bare, .a cokebelle [1483 Caxton, cokerbell] of siluer 
[Higden nolam argenteam\ i-honged aboute his nekke. 
c *440 Promp. ParzK 86 Cok belle, nola, campanella, bulla. 
1532 More Conjut. TindaleW\:s. 366/2 Take them then as 
yonger brethren litle babes vntaugbte, and geue them . . 
ratilles and cokbelles and gay golden shone. 

1 2 , A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mm. vi. (1623) Oiij, In Taurus, 
Slow-tree, Plum-tree, Goo.sebery. .Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-flowre. . 

3 . An icicle. Usually in //. (Also cog-bell 
cockabell, cocklehetly conkabelL) 

164s Bargrave MS- Diary in Kentish Dial. (E. D. S.), 
My breath turned into many cock-bells as I walked. 1733 
Pegge Kenticismsy Cock-bells, icicles, 1736 J. Lewis Hist, 
Tkmiet Gloss. , Cog-bells, icecicles, ice-candles, 1746 GentL 
Mag.- XVI. 406 Conkabell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkabell. 1880 E, Com’w. Gloss. (E. D, S.), Cockctbell, 
cocklebelly icicle. 1887, Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial.y 
There are some large cog-bells hanging from the thatch. 

Co*ck-biIl, sb. Naut. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-hill [f. A-cock advb. phrase 
+ Bill] : having the bills or tapering ends cocked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anchor when | 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping; I 
also of the yards of a vessel, when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck — * the symbol of mourn- 
ing’ (Smyth). 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 164 The 
Others all a Cock-bell set, One after other down are let j 
Into the Sea. 169a in SmiiEsSeamads Gram. i. xvi, 74 The 
Anchor is a Cock-hell, that is, hangs up and down by the i 
Ships side. 1769 Ckron. in Atm. Reg. The collier | 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xviL 48 On Good 
Friday she had all her yards a*-cock-bill, which is customary 
among Catholic vessels. 

b. Shortened to cock-hill 

1882 Seamanship [od. 6t 164 The anchor is cockhill- 

Co*ck-bill, [f. prec,] To place a-cock-bill. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxvi. 137 The pilot p;ave orders 
to cock-bill the anchor. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor. 

Co'ck-bird. [Cock 

1 . A male bird : see Cook 21. 

2 . Sc, A cock chicken. Hence cock-hird-heighty ! 
the tallness or stature of a cock chicken. 

1823-79 in Jamieson. Mod. * They begin to take their 1 
own way, before they are cock-bird-height ! 

Cock-boat (k^-kbaut). Also 5 cok-, cog-, 
6-7 cocke-. [f. Cock jA 3 -i-Boat; in 15th c. 
occas. coghoote, according to the earlier association j 
of cog and cock : see these words.] | 

A small shipVboat, esp. the small boat which is :| 
often towed behind a. coasting vessel or ship going 
up or down river. Often used typically as the 
smallest or lightest of floating craft. 

^1430 Lydg. Min. Poems tjZivo) xyi A ship with a large 
seyl, And a cokboot that goth in Tempse lowe. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 86/1 Cogboote [1499 Pynson cok bote], scafa. 
1330 Palsgr. 206/2 Cockebote to rowe with, coequei, 2580 
Lyly Euphates Ep, Ded. (Arb.) 218 The little Cock boat is 
safe, when it is hoised into a tall ship; 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Acts xxvii. 16 We could scarse get the cock-boate. 1666 ! 
Loftd.Gaz. ^o. 56/1 The Master and Company put to Land 1 
in their Cock-boat for assistance. 1753 H. Walpole Corr, 1 
(ed. 3) III. 103 We take from Men-of-war and Domingo- | 
Men, down to colliers and cock-boats. 1858 Kingsley Poems, \ 
JVatchi7tan 7 There’s water to float a little cock-boat. 1861 i 
W, H. Russell in Times 23 Sept., 'The finest .. was but a i 
cockboat compared with the Warrior. (i 

jfig. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. (1873') 23 Never car- 1 
ing, .what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. 1636 
Featly Clavts^ Myst. xiv. 190 Neere drowped the cocke 
boate of his private fortune. j 

t Cock-brain. Obs. One to whom is ascribed ,| 
the brain of a code; a light-headed, rash, and ' 
foolish person, Qi. bird^witted. : . 1 


1357 Drant Horace's Ep* de Arte P. A iii], A fresh e bote 
younker cocke braine, wylde. 1377 Hanmer^A[«<;. Eccl 
Hist,.ix6xg) 33 A very presumptuous and heady Cock-brainei 
a 1640 Jackson Creedxi. xxxvlWks. XI. 117 Haughty cock- 
brains, or furious hotspurs. 1673 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 
1867 V. 120 A li^ht-head or cock-brain. 

. Co*ck-br ained,. a. [fi . prec. + -ed.] Having 
little judgement, foolish and light-headed, silly. ■ 
1^0 Palsgr. 308/t Cokhraynde, lyght, foie bardye, saj/re. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 44 b, The light and. 
cockbrayned facion of the multitude. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. n. 38/2 These puckfoyst cockbrain’d cox* 
combs, 'Shallow pated. xg’]’} Poor Robin Now cock- 
brain’d youths will throw at cocks. 1836 F. E. Paget 
Oxvlet of Qwlst. 258 My youth may make me crude and 
cock-brained. 

Cock-brass, -bread: see Cock .rA 23. 
Cock-brotb. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Broth, Broo, Beee,] The broth of a boiled cock. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11. 384 If the body bee bound or 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble, a 1652 
Brome Eitg. Moor i, iii. Wks. 1873 II. 16 He . restore thee 
'gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths. 1713 Vanbrugh: 
Country-house i\. i, My mother desires that we may have 
some cock-broth to drink two or three times a day between 
meals, for my sister and I are sick folks. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I- 105, I took him into the pantry And 
gave him some good cock-broo. 1824 Scott St. Eonads iii, 

‘ Some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-rumples.’ 
Cockebaf(SV (k^^-kitpb'foi). Also -ehafPer. [A 
compound of Chafer or chaffer, beetle, app. of 
rustic origin ; not in the dictionaries till quite re- 
cently. (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these insects fight. An- 
other form is Jeffrey ( = chaffer) Cock.] 

A coleopterous insect or beetle {Jlelolontha mih 
garis), well known in England and over Europe : 
it is a stout broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish chestnut colour; it comes forth 
from the chrysalis towards the end of May (hence 
called Maybug), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound. Both the perfect insect and the larva are 
very destructive to vegetation. 

[169X Ray N. C. Words, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.} 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 140 May- 
Bugs. .are by some called Chafer.s, or Cock-Chafers. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) HI. 99 There are few insects 
more prejudicial to the farmer than . . the Cock-Chaffer. 
1787 T. Best Angli^igied. 2) 52 The line baited with a 
cock shaver or grasshemper. 1839 W. S. Coleman Wood- 
lands 14 The common Cockchafer, -is often a terrible enemy 
to this tree [the Oak]. 

Co’ck-crow. ss Cock-crowing. 

c 1300 Beket logo A lute before the Coekes crowe, c 1450 
Lonelich Grail Ivi, 145 This same nyht atte ferst kok 
crowe. 14S3 Caih. Angl 70 p® Cok cr&wo, gallicantus, 
cx^go Promp. PartK {MS. K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, galH- 
cinium. 1393 Barnfield Ode (Arb.) 64 She. .each morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her siluer dew. 169a 
Washington tr. Miltods De/. Pop. v, {1851) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shitten Cock-crow ; that's the only 
property in which you resemble a true Cock. 1798 Southey 
Well St. Keyne, From cock-crpw he had been travelling, 
1880 Goldw. Smith^ in Atl. Monthly No. 268. 208 The 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

t Cock-crowen, a. Obs. or dial [f. CoOK -f- 
crowen, oh<!>. pa. pple. of Ceow v.] That the cock 
has crowed on, that is no longer fresh ; stale. 

1377 Googe HeresbacKs Hush. (1386! 2 Gifts and re- 
wardes retayne the Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of their feete alredy in the grave. 160a Manningham 
Diary 21 Nov, 86 He takes a speciall grace to use an old 
worne sentence, as though anie would like to be served 
with cockcrawen pottage. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown keal. 1825- 
79f Jamieson, Cock-crown kail, broth heated a second time ; 

. .such as the cock has crow’d over, being a day old, Moxh, 
Co'ck-crower. rare. One who crows like a 
cock {e.g. to disturb an orator, actor, etc.). 

2856 Sat, Rev. II. 430/2 That the greeners and cock- 
Growers .. adopted the only means of putting down inter- 
minable talkers. 

Co’ck-crowing. a. The crowing of a cocb 
b. The time when cocks crow, early dawn. 

1384 Wyclif iff <*r 4 r xui. 35^ Whanne the lord of the hous 
cometh, in the euentide, or in the mydny5t, or kockis crow- 
ynge, or morwynge. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 86 Cokkrowynge 
tyme, gallicinium. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. m. 
(1586) 130 b, In Winter you must feede them at the first 
Cockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake. 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/. St. i. xiiL 40 An age w-hich we 
may call the first cock-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance and Superstition, Emerson Yng. American 

Wks. (Bohn) II, 301 All this drudgery, from cockcrowing 
to starlight. 1878 N, Amer. Rev. CXXVIL 59 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter, 
t Cocke. Obs. Also 4-5 cok, cooce, and 
(after L.) eocco, corruptly cocto: cf. also Coc- 
OYN, CocTiN, [ad. L. coccum, and its abl. case 
cocco, scarlet : see Coccyn, Coccus.] Scarlet. 

X382 WycLif Ex. xxvii. 16 Purpur, and cocto twies died 
E1388 of reed selk\ — i Kmgs Prol. 4 Other men bise, and 
purpur, and cocko [zf.r. cocce, cok, cocke] ofFren, and 
lacynct. -—Rev. xviii. 16 Clothid with.bijce, and purpur, 
and cocke [v,r. coctyn,, or reed, coccyn, red scarlet,] 1388 
— Ex. xxviiL 5 Reed selk twies died [v.r, cocco] and bijs. 

Cokeall : see Cockal, Cookall. 

Cocked (kpkt),ppl. a.i [f. Cock -h -edI.] 
Set erect ; having a pronounced upward turn. 
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1647 H. More S&ng i. n. xxxviii, A Yongster gent 

With bever cock % and arm set on one side. 1691 7'Ae 
iVeesils ii. 7 His Wife too, in ber Cock’d Comode well 
drest. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
. , has . . a large broom Tail cock’d, Trots all. 1826 Miss 
MiTFORD Village Ser. ii. (1863) 2S1 A wide mouth and a 
cocked-up nose. 

Coclfced liat. 1. A hat with the brim perma- 
nently turned up, esp. the three-cornered hat of 
this shape worn at the end of the 1 8th and begin- 
ning of the 19th century; also various styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cocks), 
pointed before and behind and rising to a point 
at the crown, worn as part of the full-dress uni- 
form of staff- officers, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, etc. 

1673 WycHERLEy GentL Daftcmg M. Epil, Periwigs and 
broad cock'd hats. 1736 Connoisseur No. 75 F 3 Knowledge 
is a greater ornament to the head, than a bag or a .smart 
cocked hat. 1808 Cobbett Pol. XIII. 379 Among 

the heavy dragoons cocked hats are abolished, among the 
light they^ are just coming into vogue. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany ii. ir Policemen with cocked hats like those of 
staff-officers. 1863 Eianiana vi. 99 The masters at Eton, 
up to a comparative! y receii t date, wore cocked hats. 1^7 
TV Trollope What / Remember I. xvi. 335 The emperor. . 
violently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the room. 

Times (Weekly ed.) 24 Jan. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jack, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased [Lord Napier of Magdalaj. 

2. Anal. 

t839 Todd Cyel. Anal. V. 187^2 The form of pelvis result- 
ing from this bend . . has received more particularly the 
name of the //«/. 

3. A game similar to nine- pins, in which only 
three pins are set up, in triangular position. Cl. S. 

4. Phr. 'Fo knock into a cocked hat. 

1873 Slang Diet. 122 Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or^any man who has been put com- 
pletely hors de combat, is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-hat. 1888 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 9/x A frigate of the 
modern type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat. 

6. Comh.r, as Cocked- hakwise adv., after the 
manner of a cocked hat. 

i860 All V. Round No. 48. 514 A table napkin folded 
cocked-hat-wise. 

lienee Coclced-liatted <2., wearing a cocked hat. 
1835 Beckford Recoil. 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 
personage. ^ x86a T. Tholloi'k Marietta II. iv. 71 Cocked- 
hatted officials. 

Cocked (k^?kt), ppl. aA [f. Cock 2^.2 4- -ed 1 .] 

1 . 1 a. Of a match : Placed in the cock. b. Of 
a fire-arm : With the cock drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

1630 Howell MasanieUo 1. 27 Furni.sheti Swords, cock’d 
Muschets. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art War II. 46 Presenting the 
. . Musket with a cock’d Match . 1733 Derby Mercury II. N o. 
21 Getting through a Hedge with his Piece cock’d. X807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 168/1 To sleep 
every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. 1819 
Byron yuan 1. cl, With sword drawn and cock’d trigger. 

2 , Full-cocked, half-cocked \ at full or half cock 
(see Cock 13 b). In slang (Australian) use, 
half-cocked * partially intoxicated. 

1809 W. Irving Knkkerb. (1849) 206 The burghers gazed 
. .as a wary housewife does at a guru fearful it may go off 
half-cocked, 1888 F, Hume Mad. Midas i. vii. 54 This last 
drink reduced Mr. Villiers to that mixed state which is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 

Cocked, ///. Put up in cocks, as hay: 
see under (Jock 

Cocked, var. of CoepT Oh. 

Cockee. Sc. [Jamieson suggests cock eye : cf. 
hulVs eyel\ A name for the ‘ tee * in curling. 

1789 P. Davidson 162 (Jam.) Glenbuck upo' the 

cockee stood His merry men drew near. 1824 Mactaggart 
tSV. Gallovid. EncycLy Cocke’ e, the circles which surround 
the ‘ tee or mark played at in curling. 

Coekentrice : see Cock AOB iOE. 
t Co'Cker, Oh. or dial. Forms : i cocer, 
cocur, 3 kofcer, 4 cokre, 4-6 coker, 5 coctir, 
cokyr, 6 cokar, (8-9 dial, cogger), 6- cocker. 
[A common WGer. sb. : with OE. cocer m. quiver, 
cf. OFris. OS. coedrem. (MDu. coker ^ MLG-, 
Du. koker, LG. kokery kdkery kaker), OHG. 
chohhar, cliohhdri (MHG, kocher, koch^re, Ger. 
kdcher) all meaning ^ quiver, case ’. The ulterior 
derivation is obscure : mecl.L. meurum, and 
med.Gr. leovfcovpov^ are, according to Diez, from 
German. See also Quiver.] 

1 . A case for arrows ; a quiver. 

r82S VesF Psalter x. 2 Gearwadon strelas heara In cocere. 
cxooo BAcemoGen. xxvii. 3 Nim )>in xesceot J?inne cocur 
and jsinne bogan and gang ut. c 1203 Lay. 6470 Ene koker 
fulne flan. 

2 . A casing for the leg; applied, at various 
times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
a combination of boot and legging, worn by hus- 
bandmen, hunters, fishers, etc., to protect the legs. 
The word is still used in the north for gaiters or 
leggings, and even for coarse stockings without 
feet used as gaiters (called in Scotland hags'). 

c 1323 E. E. Aim. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at }>e kne & 
his clutte tra.sches. 136a Langl. P. Pl. A. vil 56 [Piex'S 


going out to sow] caste on his cio]?es I-douted and I-hote, ' 
His Coheres and his Coffus. ^1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 
1167 Bootes, cocurs, myttens. .For husbondes & hunters. 
c 1440 Premp. Parv. 84 Cocur, boote, ocrea, coitirfnts. 1313 
Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Civ/i 'Phy hose and cokers be 
broken at the knee. 1393 Drayton Eclogues iv, 177 His 
Cockers_ were of Cordiwin. 1681 Land. Gaz. No. i^s/4 ^ 
pretty big chubbed Man . .a pair of Leathern Cockers. 1695 
Kennett Par. A w/zy. Gloss, s.v. Cock-boat, Fishermen’s great 
boots, with which they wade into the sea, are called cokers. 
1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksk. Gloss., half-boots 

made of stiff-leather, strong cloth, or even of worsted, but- 
toned at the side, and strapped under the shoe. 1873 Har- 
DA.^D Swaledale Gloss., Coggers, a. pair of old stocking- 
legs worn over the shoes to keep out the snow. 

Cocker (k|?'kai), sk.'^ [f. Cock z/.i -f - br.] 

1 1 - A fighter, prizefighter ; a contentious, quar- 
relsome man ; a wrangler. Oh. 

c X275 Prop. A Ifred 704 in O. E. Misc. 138 He is cocker, 
|>ef, & hording. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Kolls) IV. 173 A 
newe batayle of foure and seventy comoun fy^ters and 
cokkers {gladiafortmi\. C1460 Towneley My si. 24,2 Thise 
cokkers and thise hollars, And alle purs cottars. 

2. A supporter or patron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter ; one who breeds or trains game-cocks. 

1689 Shadwell Bury P. i, Wks. 1720 IV. 130, I..out- 
vapour'd all the Jockeys, and cockers. 1723 Steele Consc. 
Lovers iv. ii, He was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one. 1807 Crabbb Par. Reg. i. Wks. 1834 II. 151 Here his 
poor bii'd th’ inhuman Cocker brings, Arms his hard heel 
and clips his golden wings. 1814 W. S ketch ley The 
Cocker, containing information, to the Breeders and Ama- 
teurs of^the Game-cock. 1829 A. W. Fonblanque Eng. 
wider Stolen Admm. (1837) L 321 Whxfe Duchesses and 
Ladies hawk, we cannot e.xpend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 

3. A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, snipes, and similar game ; a cocking dog, 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton v. v. (1842) 321 Fi-ederick 
Chisney entered, attended by a couple of small sleek cockers. 
1835 Kingsley Westw, Ho 11861) 81 His cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the warm peat-ashes. 

Cocker, coker, [app. f. Cock + -bb.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in cocks, a hay- 
worker ; also, later, a harvest labourer. (The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the unhistorical conjec- 
ture, that the original meaning was charcoal 
maker who comes out at harvest-time \) 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 13 Canstow. .coke for my cokers 
[7/. r. cokares, cokerusj ojjet to }>e cart picche, Mowe o]?er 
mo wen oher make bond to sheues? 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 
Coker, autumpnarius. ^ 1372 Act 14 Eliz. c. s § 11 Bee y* 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
B'olkes. [So orig, act in Parh Office; the Inrolment in 
Chancery has Cockers.] 183a Hr. M artineau Hill Valley 
ii. 23 He called to Briggs, one of the cokers. X847-78 
Halhwell, Coker, a reaper. Wariv. x88a Lancash. Ghss. 
(E. D. S.), Quocker, one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
1888 S. O. Addy Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Cocker, the 
man who cocks or coils up hay in a field, 
t Coxker, sb.^ Obs. rare. A curl or ringlet. Cf. 
Cockle sh.^. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flo7vers (1853) 89 That . . She curious 
curie the cockers of her head. 

Cocker (k^-kar), Also «;--6 coker, 6 koker, 
eokker. [Found only since 1 5th c. ; origin obscure. 
Cf. however the i6th c. equivalent Cockle z/.S, 
which is identical in form and sense with a i6th c. 
Du. kokelen, keukelen * nutrire sive fovere culina ’ 
(Kilian), i. e. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
connected with kokene ‘ kitchen ’ exc. by ‘ popnlar 
etymology Cf. also obs. F. coqtieliner {wt en- 
fant) to dandle, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr.). 
The Eng. cocker scad, cockle have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Cock v.^, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of Cock sb.^, with the notion ‘to make 
a nestle-cock, chick (L. pulhis), or darling of’. 
Cf. etymological note to Cockney. 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which ha.s also a variant cockle) ; but nothing has been 
found to support this suggestion. (Welsh cocr, and cocreth 
given in Llwyd 213 a, are from Eng.j] 
trans. To indulge or pamper (a child, ffivonrite, 
etc.'l ; to treat with excessive tenderness or care. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Cokeiyn, cari/oveo. 1330 
Palsgr. 488/2 , 1 coker, or cherysshe to moche. Jeniignotie. 
This boye canne never thrive, he is cohered so moche. I 
coker, 1 bring up with daynty meates. yaffriande. 1330 
Nicolls Thucyd. 65 (R.) Taking it for shame so much to 
cocker themself. 1600 Heywood 2nd Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 
1874 I. 131 Kist and cokerd by a King. 1611 Bible Ecchis. 
XXX. 9 Cocker thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
x6ii J. Hull St. PeteVs Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their young than the Asse and the Ape. 1682 Shad- 
well La«ir. Witches I. (1720) III. 230 Because thy foolish 
mother has cocker’d thee with morning caudles. 18^ Car- 
whKRemin. II. xi6 Some old valetudinarian, .continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

b. With tip, meaning (a.) To bring np indul- 
gently and luxuriously ; (b.) to coddle up (an 
invalid) so as to restore him to strength; (r.) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. 

X530 Palsgr. 488/2 Coker hym up thus in his youthe, and 
you shall haveafayre caulfeof hym shortly. 1605 B. Jonsom 
Volpone i. i. But cocker vp my genius, and hue free To 
all delights. 1761 Gray Let. m Poems (3:77s) 293 Being 


cockered and spirited up by some friends I got ray name 
suggested to Lord Bute. 1830 Kingsley /-^''‘^■^^viii. 
(1879) 98 If sbe was^a lady she’d be cockered up with all 
sorts of soups and jellies. 1839 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. 
(1887) 11 . 229 You have cockered me up to that extent, that 
I now feel, etc. 

c. To indulge or humour in (a practice, etc.). 

kS7^ Golding Calvin on Ps. i. 1 How careleslye they 

cocker themselves in their sins. 1612 T, Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 6 (16x9) 1 19 By mild reproofes they rather cocker 
and beare them in their sinnes, then correct them. 1706 
Collier R^. Ridic. 299 Cherishes and cockers them in so 
gentle an Errqur. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, I have not 
been cockered in wantonness or indulgence. 

d. Jig. To foster, indulge (an appetite, idea, 
hope, evil, etc.). Also with up. 

1392 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 173, I ., cannot flatter 
folly . . or cocker Ignorance. 1628 Le Grys tr, Barclay’s 
Afgenis 98 Too foolishly I cocker my own hopes. 1742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 321 [Hejcockers up that dangerous 
Propensity, which he ought ., to subdue. 186s Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxy. 20S If they cocker up the 
evil by refusing to apply the high-handed remedy. 

Hence Co*cl:ered ppl. a., Co'GkeTliLg ' vbl. sh 
and ppl. a.\ Co’c'k&idB.^l'y adv. 

c Pro7np. Parv, 83 Cokerynge, or grete cherschynge, 
focio, nutricio. 13^ Baret Alv, C 728 A father to much 
cockering, pater nimis indulgens. xs8o Sidney Arcadia 
II. 225 These coklings cokred we bewaile too late, When 
that we see our offspring gaily bent. 1393 Shaks. v. 
i. 70. 1607 Fletcher Wofnan Hater i. iii. Our young 

wanton cocker’d heirs, 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 73 
Their [Bees’] young ones be not very nice or tender, nor 
cockeringly brought up. a 1666 C. Hoole School-CoUoq. 
(1688) 293 You are content to enjoy your mothers cockering. 
1693 Locke Educ. 1 4 Most children's constitutions are . . 
harm’d, by cockering and tenderness. 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. I Peter iv. xj God, .is no cockering Father to indulge 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
VI 1. xxxi. 124 A cockered favorite. 1837 T. Watson Lect. 
Physic vii. (ed. 4) loi Fearing to render them effeminate 
by over-care and cockering. 

C?0*clcer, tip Obs. or dial. [Equivalent in mean- 
ing to Cockle v.^, both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem ^cock- in sense 
‘ shake ’ ; probably onomatopceic.] 
intr. To totter or oscillate from mstability : 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravity, 
when it rocks so as to be in danger of falling. 

Hence Coxlteexlng* ppl. a . ; also Co*okezy, -ie a.i 
Co'ckersome a. ; Coxkeariaiess sb. (all .S'!:.). 

XSS3 T. Wilson Rket, 118 Some . . stirryng their feete 
as though they stode In a cockeryng bote. *823-79 ]a.mie- 
SON, Cockering, tottering, threatening; to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Cockerel (kp'kerel). Forms : 5 coker-, koker- 
elle, 6 cokerel, oockrelle, 6-7 000k©-, cookrell, 
6-8 eockrol, 7-8 coekeril(l, 6- cockerel, [app. a 
dim. of Cock jAI, perh, of Anglo-Fr. origin. No 
such word is found in the OF. dictionaries, though 
Littr6 and Godefroy have coquereau, -elle, -et, -ette, 
-ille, diminutives of similar type from coque shelly 
and coque vessel, also cockerel, cokerel cock-seller, 
poultry-dealer. But the formation may have been 
English ; the termination seems to be the same as 
in Jioggerel, mottgrel, pickerel (small pike).] 

1 , A young cock. arch, or dial, 
c *440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokerelle, gallus [C. gaUimellus\ 
1463 Mann. Househ. Exp, {i84t] 296 Item, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to make of capons, ix.d, *333 Elyot 
Cast. Heltke (1341) 20 a, Chickens .. specially if they be 
cockrelles. 1622 Wither Vanity of Youth (1633) 756 Hear 
how each Cockrell gives warning of day. 1723 Bailey 
Erasnu Colloq, 41 If you can’t crow like an old cock, crow 
like a cockenl. *798 Bloomfield Farmer’s Boy, Autmntt 
343 Many a clamorous Hen and cockrel gay. *8^ Brown- 
ing Rmg ^ Bk. i. 1204 Both eyes shut, like the cockerel 
that would crow. 

%fig. Applied to a young man. 

1371 R. Edwards Damon ^ Pithias in Hazl. DodsUy IV. 
68 Alas, pretty cockerel, you are too weak. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. II. i. 31, 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. i, 

Page. Let me fight for my mistress I Servant. 'Tis in vain, 
Little cockerel of the kind. *878 Tennyson Q. Mary i. i. 7 
Thou’rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was born i’ the 
tail end of old Harry the Seventh. 

3 . A species of fish. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ix. (1737) 246 Cockrells.. 
Thqrnbacks. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 347 Basket for 
fishing ox-eyed cockerel, Valencia. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1603 Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I. x68 Their inter- 
course. .of glances that past betwixt this cockrill-drone and 
her, 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xv. (i860) 334 He. .ranted, 
like a true cockerel orator.^ 1856 O lmsted Slave States 320 
The ridiculous cockerel-like manner in which they sweUi, 
strut, bluster, and bully. 

Cockerer, A wanton. Halliwell cites Cotgr. 
Cockering*: see Cockeb v.'^ and 
t Cockering, vbl. sb. Obs. In 3 cokering, 
chokering. 

a *230 Owl ^ Night. 304 Ne mihtu leng a word icwe|>e, 
Ac pipest al so doj? a mose Mid cokeringe [v. r. chokeringel 
mid stefne hose, 

t Cockerno^ny. Sc. Obs. Also -nonny; 
-nonie. [Derivation obscure: Jamieson conjee* 
; tured connexion with Cocker 
I ‘The gathering of a young woman’s hair, wheii 
[ it is wrapped up in a band or fillet, commonly 

■ . 19 
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COOKm. 

called a snood"* (Jam,), App, used at random in 
the last two qiiots. 

S718 Ramsay Ktrk Gr» in. vii, She. . tumbling wF 

him on the grass Dang a* her cockernony A-jee that day. 
s8i8 Scott Sri. Midi, xxv, ‘Ye silly tawpie, .what garr’d 
ye busk up your cockernony that gate ? * 1830 Galt Lawrie 
jT. vn. iii. (1849 ) 333 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
nony minstrelsy. 1:833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 233 
talung a shot at the old woman’s cockernony itself, 
Cocket (kp'ket), jAI Forms; 5-6 cokkett, 
5-9 cocgnet, 6 coket, cokauet, 7 coquett, 8 
eockett, 9 coquet, 6- cocket. [In Anglo-Fr. 
c0kkelteyAnglo-L2d. cokefa, •■um i origin obscpre. 

A recent suggestion is that the name originated in the 
words gm guuim est^ ‘ by which he is quit with which 
the Customer’s receipt concluded. (S. Dowell Hhi. Tax- 
ation in Bng. (1878) I. iix.) It is by no means clear whether 
the name originally belonged to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it validity.] 

1 . ATwA A seal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits. 

1293 Rolls of Parlt, II. isSb, Orones homines venientes 
cum lanis . , sine signo quod vocatur Coket. 1298 Memo- 
randa Exckeg, a6 Edw. I, in Madox Hist. Excheg. I. 
782 Quod illam partem sigilli Regis quod vocatur Coket, 
et quod Rex ad dictam custumam d^utari fecit in portu 
predicto [wa. Novum Castrum super Tynam]. ^*419 Liber 
Alkus (Record ed.) xvi. 45 Et adonqes le Maire delivera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesmes chosez, et les 
recordes a Chambirleyn \traml. And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff as he himself shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe^ cus- 
tody]. 1607 CowEL Interfr., Cocket is a seale appertaining 
to the king’s custome house. 1834 H, Miller Scenes 4* 
Leg. iv. (1857) 48 An ancient customhouse seal or cocket. 
b. Hen ce f Clerk of the Cocket., in Scotland. 

IT 13S0 Act David II of Scotl. c. 39 (Du Cange) Et sit ibi 
Clencus ad tronam, qm.. potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
Coketae Regis. 1609 Skene Reg. Mai., Act David //, 44 
The clerk of the cocquet, sail controll beath the custumars, 
and the Tronaris, 

2 . A docnment sealed by the officers of the cus- 
tom-honse, and delivered to merchants as a certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 

*393 Scotl, I. 581a, Quod haheant duo folia 

cokete ad custumandum lanas suas. 1434 ^3 

VI, c. 16 Les custumers dez ditz portes deins le Roialrae 
ensealent blankes escrowes en parchemyn apjsellez blankes 
Cokkettez [transl. ed. 1587 blanke serowes in parchmint 
called blanke cokets]. *4^ Sc. Acts fas. IV (1597) § 3 
That the saidis strangers . . there pay their dewties and 
customes and take their cocquet as effeiris. 1513 Instruct, 
Admiral in Kymer Ecedera (zjio) XIII. 331 Examyn 
their Mynuments, Indentures, Wrytings and Cokketts. 1380 
'Hoix.ybatxd Treas, Er. Tongi Vn Buletin^our esire franc 
du port, a bill, a cocket 1382-8 Hist, fas. VI (1804) no 
All and quhatsumeuer shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortified be the Queene of Scotland’s coquett. 2622 Malynes 
Anc.La.W‘Merch. iy4fC<mmQCitif;& brought in, which haue 
payed Custome .. may bee shipped out againe by Cocket, 
without paying any more Custome. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
Si. Gt. Brit. n. iii. {1743) 69 OflScers of the Port of London. 
Register of the Certificate Coquets. x8oa Naval Chron, 
VIlL 416 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office,^^ 1842 Sir J, A. Park Lavo Marine Insur, 
(ed. 8) II. xviH. 693 That a ship is not ready for sea, till she 
has got her customhouse cocket on board. 1872 Daily Hews 
5 Oct. 4 N otice by Ld. Mayor. Compulsory metage dues on 
grain, including cocket dues, .cease from and after the 31st 
of October, 1872. 

fig. a 164® Jackson Creed xi. xxi. Wks. X. 406 All as 
many as have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 

8. ? A custom-house or customs office. 

*711 Madox Hut. Excheg, xviii. ^37 That all merchants . . 
who designed to export Wools, .might safely carry them to 
the several Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. [Cf. rno Bailey, Cockettum, cocketum, 
the Of&ceat the Custom-house where theOoods to be ex- 
ported are to be enter’d.] 

4 . The customs duty. 

1483 in Rymer XII. 5:82/1 Decustumiset coquettis nostris. 
1613 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 31 The greatest 
profit did arise by the cocquet of hides. 1621 BoLTONA'/«jf. 
Irel, 44 (12 Edw. IV) Not paying the custome of the king 
. . called the Cocket. Ibid. 69 To the intent that the king. . 
shall not be deceived of his Custome, Cocket, Tonage and 
poundage. 5733 Magens Insuratices I, 273 (Charges. Cus- 
tom, Town Dues and Cocquet ,^47 18 li. 

5 . Comb., as cocket-writer, 

^ 1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 191/1 One of the cocket-writers 
in the long room^ at the custom-house. 1841 Hor. Smith 
Moneyed Man I. iv. 117 She is going to marry young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House, 
t Co*cket, sb:^ 0 b$. Also 4-7 coket. [Ori^n 
unknown : the conjecture has been offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see Cocket sbf ) ; but evidence is wanting.] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and of a loaf, 
slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Ale, and 
was apparently quite obsolete before 1500, later references 
to it being only historical, and conjectural, Cockei-bread, 
Bread'cocket, are modem renderings oipanis de coket, 

! 1266 Stai. Bread ^ Ale Hen. Ill ), Quando quarterium 
frumenti venditur pro xii<f., tunc panis quadrantis de Was- 
^llo ponderabit sex libras et sexdecim solidos ; Panis de 
Coket de eodem blado, & de eodem bultello, ponderabit 
plusg^uam Wastellum de duobus solidis ; De blado minoris 
precu ponderabit plusq;uam Wastellum de quinque . . Panis 


integer de quadrante de frumento ponderabit Coket & di- 
midium. .Et panis de omni blado ponderabit duos Coketos. 
[i6th c, transl. When a quarter of Wheat is sold for xud. 
then wastel bread of a farthing shall weigh vili. Sc xvis. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Come and 
bultell, shall weigh more than wastell by ih. and Cocket 
bread made of Come of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by vs. . . Bread (of a farthing) made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an halfe, that is to say, the 
Cocket, that shall weigh more than a wastell by v.s. . .And 
bread of common Come shall weigh two [great] cockets.] 
1272-1307 Mnnim. Gildhailae Land. (Rolls) III. 411 Nota, 
quod panis coket, i. e. panis levatus ,. ponderabit plus 
quam wastellus per ij sohdos. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A- vii. 
292 And bo nolde . . no Beggere eten Bred }>at Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and Cler Matin an of dene whete. 1377 
Ibid. B. VI. 306 But of coket or clere-ma^n or elles of dene 
whete. 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 Cokett, effungia, est guidam 
pants. 

Historical. 1302 Arnolde Chron. fi8ii) 49 The price of 
a quarter whet iij,jf. The ferthing symneli poise xy. vunds 
and dim q’t'. The ferthing whit loof coket poise xyij. 
vuncis dim. and oV. 1638 Penkethman Artach. Cijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 1678 Phillips, 
Cocket-breotd,ih^ finest sort ofWheaten Bread, next to that 
called WasteL which is the whitest, i860 Mun. GildhaUa! 
Lond. (Rolls) ll. 793 Cokeitus, pants, a loaf of cocket-bread. 

[Cocket, sb. is given by Todd (1818) in the sense 
of Fr. coquet cock-boat, but app. by some error ; 
Sherwood is named as authority ; but ed. 1652 has 
only * cocke-boat ’.] 

tCo'Cket, CL. Ohs. exc. diai. Also cockit, 
cooked, [perh. orig. a. Fr. coqttet, coquette co- 
quettish, gallant, agreeable (f. coq : see Coquette), 
with the sense modified to express the strutting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocky. (Possibly also associated with cocked, Sc. 
cockit * turned up’, 'stuck up’; but this would 
not explain the original form in -et.)'] 

Proud, 'stuck up’ ; pert, saucy; brisk; in mod. 
dial, merry. 

*537 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Rem. (1845) 380 As for my 
lord of Hayles, I fear he will be too cocket now with his 
great authority and promotion. 1600 Holland Livy ni. 
ixv. 133 They beleeved verily that their youth were too 
cocked and lustie \ttimis feroces), 1609-38 Heywood 
Lucrece Wks. 1874 V, 201 Her tongue not too lowd nor 
cocket. 1611 CoTGR., Accrester, to wax cockit, grow proud 
. . to strout it, or stand vpon high tearms. Ibid. , Cognart, 
vndiscreetlie peart, cocket, iollie, cheerfall. 1674 A". 

C. Words 11 Cocket, brisk, malapert. 1883-88 Huddersf. 
^ Sheffield Gloss., Cocket, merry. 

b. The following may be the same word : but 
cf. Cock 4, Cocked ppl. af (both of later date). 

C1460 Towneley Myst., feditium 311 Gay gere and 
witles, his bode set on koket. As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Oo’cket, [f. Cocket trans. To fur- 
nish with a cocket or custom-house certificate. 

Rolls of Parlt, 11. 138 b, Leynes nient cokettees ou 
nient custumees. 1344 Act 18 Edw. Ill, 1 Ceux qui 
mesnent les legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez ou saunz 
paier Custume. [transl. Those that transport Wooll being 
notcocketted or without Custome.] 1697 View Penal Laws 
257 Neither shall any cause Wools to be cocquetted but in 
the owner’s name. 

Co*cket, Arch. Also 6 coket. [cf. It. 
cocchetta dim, of cocca notch. Cf. also Cook 57.3 
and CoAK.] trans. To join in building by means 
of projection and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1383 Stanyhcrst Poems (Arb.) 138 In brest of the God- 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye, With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital amoouing. loii Cotgr., Enclavi, in- 
locked, cocketed, mortaised, closed. 1644 T. Thomas Diet. 
(Halliw.), As one joyst or stone is cocketted within another. 
Cocket (k^»*ket), 7/.3 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 
1843 P. Parley s Ann. VI. 263 The males [pheasants] 
, . m^e a noise that in the country is called cocketting. 

Cocket, obs. f. Coquette, 

Cocket-ceutre. Arch. A centre or centering 
used in building an arch, when head-room is re- 
quired above the springing line, to allow passage 
through during the time of building. 

1841 Brees Gloss, of Civ. Eng. 52 Where head-room is left 
above the springing of the arches, such centres are termed 
cocket-centres. <71858 A. P. S. Diet, of Archit. II. C. 58 
Where a level tie-beam is omitted, -such a centre is called a 
cocket centre. 

Coekewolde, obs. f. Cuckold. 

Cock-eye. colloq. [app. f. Cock 

Ir. and Gaelic caog ‘wink’, and esp. caogshuil ‘squint 
eye’, caogshnileach ‘squint-eyed’, have been compared; 
but no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of caog differs considerably from that of cock.") 

«i825 Forby Voc. E. AngliUj Cock-eye, a squinting eye; 
which must be set or cocked, like the lock of a gun, before 
aim can be taken at an object. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. 
Gloss., Cock-eye. one who squints. She’s a real cock-eye. 

Co*ck-eyed, a. colloq.^ [see prec.] Squint-eyed. 

1821 Byron Vis. Judgm. Ixvi, A merry, cock-eyed, curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs 19 Cock-eyed Tom 
that sells the pies. 

Oo'ck-featker. Archery. {tCacss. sbXctttrih. 
« 'top, sticking up’, as in cock-sheaf, ttzi] The 
upper one of the three feathers on an arrow, gene- 
rally of a different colour from the other two, so 
as to indicate at sight how to place the arrow on 
the string. 

*S4S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 132 It standeth with good 


reason to haue the cocke fether black orgreye, as it were 
to gyue a man warning to nocke ryght. s86o H. D. 
Archer* s Guide 34 That feather which is placed upon the 
horn is the cock leather, and generally of a different colour ; 
the other two feathers are placed at an equal distance from 
it. Place the arrow on tlie string with the cock feather 
uppermost. 

Cock-%lit; (kf^kifoit). 

1 . A fight between cocks ; spec, a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with long steel spurs, are set 
to fight each other in a place called a ' cock-pit 

1565-6 Stai, Hartlebury, Wore, in N. Carlisle Endowed 
Gram. Sch. II. 759 The said Schoolmaster shall, .have use and 
take the profits of all such cock-fights and potations as are 
commonly used in Schools. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xviii, 
(1887) 78 In cokfights and quailefightes. a 1602 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. (1619) 346 The bay ting of the Beare, and Cock- 
fights are no meete recreations. 1748 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
II. 92 There was to begin in an hour’s time a famous 
cockfight. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (1858) 49 The 
school, like almost all the other grammar-schools of the 
period [1815] in Scotland, had its yearly cock-fight. 

2 . transf A fighting: match. 

1494 Fabyan vn. ccxxvii. 256 Shortly after skyrmysshes & 
cocke fyghtes began atwene y^ sayd ii. ponces. 1843 
Carlyle Past Fr. 11. xv. 96 After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of theirs I 

CO'cMgllter. One who promotes the sport 
of cock-fighting ; = Cocker 2, 

X721 Bailey s.v. Clear Walk, With Cock-fighters. 1789 
CowPER {title), The Cock-fighter's Garland. 18% T. Holmes 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 28/2 The licensing justices 
refused to renew a licence to a cockfighter. 

U Cvckji'ghter « chief or champion fighter : see 
CO0K.yAl22, 

Co*ck-fi|gIitmg. 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act 12 <Sc 13 Viet. c. 92. 

<7x450 How Goode Wyfe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go J>ou not to 
no wrastlynge, Ne jit to no coke fyghtynge [Lamb. MS. 
schotynge at cok], 15x8 Stai. Si. PauTs School m Knight 
Life Colei 362 (Brand), I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
(1879) 180 note diile\ Cockfightyng in Ailgna. 1684 Lond, 
Gas. No. 1930/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
27th Instant begins a ^eat Match of Cock-fighting between 
two Persons of Quality, which will continue the whole 
week. 1774 Goldsm . Nat. Hist. 1 1 1 . 88 Cock- Fighting with 
us is declining every day. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past, in, 
vii. (1876) 376 In the reign of Edward III, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amu.sement. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 25s His personal tastes were low and frivolous, .the 
time, .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting. 

atirib. X791-9 Statist. Acc. Scotl. vl. 614 In 1783, there 
were many public Cock-fighting Matches, or Mains. 

b. To beat cock-Jighiing\ a vulgar colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ' to surpass every- 
thing else ’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). 

[1659 Gauden Tears Ck. 228 Ministers scufflings and 
contests with one another, is beyond any Cock-fighting or 
Bear-baiting.] 1821 Blackw, Mag. IX. 133 Always except- 
ing Mrs, M«Whirter, for she beats cock-fighting. i8<i4 
Dickens Mart. Ckuz. vii. (D.) 1853 Lytton My Novelll 1 . 
xi. (D.), The Squire faltered out, ‘Well, this beats cock- 
fighting I the man’s as mad as a March hare’. 
Cocldiood (kf?‘k,hud). humorous, [see -hood.] 
The condition or quality of a cock, 

1829 Southey Pilgr. Compostella iv, From which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew. 1856 
Ckamb. frnl, V. 133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens. 

Cock-liorse (kp’kihp-Js), sb. and adu. [It is 
not clear whether 'cock-horse’ was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
t>y I577» whether the phrase ‘on (a-)cock- 
horse ’ merely meant in a position (as e.g. on the 
knee) which was likened to that of being on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referred to 
the elation of a child in such a position.] 

A. sb. 1. orig. Apparently a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-horse, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence ride on a (or a-) cockhorse. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 96 The dotyng pleasure to see 
my littell soonne ride on a cokhorse. 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land III. ix. (1878) n. 64 We oft exchange our finest cloth, 
come, tin, and woolles, for halfe penie cockhorsses for 
children. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. iv, Sometimes 
he would ride a cockhorse with his children . . though Alci- 
biades scoffed at him for it. a 1654 Selden Table-t. (Arb. ) 
96 When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 
ou find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a Cock- 
qrse. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks.{r7ts\ 218, I, astride a 
Cock-horse, 1861 Sala Dutch Piet. ix. 135 'iFat large man 
..whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 1863 Ld- 'Lvrsem Ring Amasis 1 . 1. n. i. 83 
When I was only able — eguHare in arundine loftga — to 
ride a-cockhorse on a stick. Nursery Rime, ‘ Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross,’ 

2 . transf. A-cock-horse, on {a) cock-horse ; mounted 
(as on a horse) ; astride. 

x^-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 66 IFe Drake 
with all the water foules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carriage, and when they were all a cockehorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scot Discoz>. Witcher. 
nr. xrvi. 51 They, .passe so farre in so little a space on cock- 
hqrsse [on broomsticks]. 162a R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea 76 
The whale . . swimmerh presently ashore, and the Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. 1660 Charac. Italy 7 His Petrified 
Sanctity riding a Cock-horse on mens shoulders. 1664 
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Butler Hud, n. iii. 41 And Ralpho got a cock-horse too 
Upon his Beast with much ado. 1821 Combe iDr. Syntax) 
Wife in. (Chandos) 329 Riding a cock-horse on a star, 
t b. Mounted aloft, perched up. 

S704 Gentleman Insir, (1732) 167 (D.) The ladies sit on 
cockhorse upon sca6Folds in open view. 

f 3 . Jig, An exalted position, a place of triumph 
or ascendancy. Usually with on, a-, Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster PosUmis xxxvi, (1887) 138 He that 
beareth a tankarde by meanesse of degree, and was borne 
for a cokhorse by sharpenes of witte, 1:599 Marston See. 
Villanie i. Sat. lii. 185 Hath got the farme of some gelt 
Vicary, And now on cock-horse gallops iollily. 1611 Cotgr., 
II est d ckezial, heQ is set on cocke-horse ; hee is all a 
height, hee now begins to flaunt it, 1658 T. Wall God‘s 
Pev, Enemies C/l 41 There is no tyranme like to that of a 
slave, whom vilany hath set a cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooker 
Fref. Pordage's Myst, Div. 22 Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hors ipass by the terra) while Worth holdeth but the 
stirrup. *829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) I. 10 The 
outbreak of an oppressed party, and setting it a-cock-horse 
on the oppressing one, 

4. Jig. A high horse ; a proud, high-spirited 
horse ; a stallion. 

JS99 Marston Villanie i. Sat. iii. 185 Cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxxviii. 160 He now goes drooping and slouching away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out. 

1 5. To play at cock-horse : see quot. Obs. 

1648 Hexham Dutch /)«■/. (1660!, Paerdeken op spelen, to 
Play at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backes. 

B. adv. In same sense as the phrases on a cock- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. i, 2 . 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. in. G v, To playe at even and 
odde to ryde cockhorse in chyldyshe guyse. _ c 1720 Prior 
Alma I. 30 Alma, they strenuously maintain, Sits cock- 
horse on her throne, the brain. ^1764 Lloyd Fam. Ep, 
Poet. Wks. i77.t II. 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
1878 Gen. R. Taylor in A'. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 239 A 
huge fellow . .wa.s riding ‘ cock-horse ' on a gun. 

Cockhye. Sense uncertain : ? Some kind of 
arrow : cf. Cock-fjeather. 

1598 Chapman BUnde begger Wks. 1873 I. 36, I saw 
Cupid shooting a cockhye into your face, and gazing after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Coelde, variant of Cockt, 

Cockie-leekie : see CocKY-bEEiCT. 

Cockily (k^'kili), adv. coUoq. [f. Cocky a. + 
-LY In a cocky manner. 

1861 Macm. Mag. July, Those who go about so cocHly 
with the placard ‘Science of Plistory ' stuck in their hats. 
1867 F. Francis Angling v. (i88oj 150 Sitting lightly and 
cockily on the water. 

Co'ckiness. colloq. [f. Cocky a, + -ness,] 
Cocky quality ; self-assertiveness, conceit. 

186^ J. D. Campbell in Glasgow Citizen ig Nov., Cocki- 
ness is older than this century, in which it has been devel- 
oped to so alarming an extent. 1883 Si. yarned s Gaz. i May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Co'cking, vhl. shy [f. Cock + -ing^.] 

1 1. i‘'ightuig. strife, contention. Ohs. 
cxzyy Jlali Meid. 47 Ne beS nan Icrunet bute hwase 
treoweliche^ il?ulke feat fihte, and wi3 strong cockunge 
ouercume hire flesch, 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls) V. 259 
pey 5af hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 41 b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good cocking and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurres, 

2. -Cock-fighting. 

1546 Plumpton Corr. 251 Ye shall se. .all our good coxs 
fight, if it plese you, & se the maner of our cocking. 1615 
Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 41 There is no pleasure 
more noble, .then this pleasure of Cocking is. x6'jZLond. 
Gaz. No. 1282/4 Notice, .there will be two great Matches of 
Cocking fought in His Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
1:755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 506 Idle and expensive diversions, 
such as cocking, horse-racing. 1886 W. Day Remin. 234 
He was very fond of cocking. 

b. A cock-fight 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii, (1641) 115 In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cookings, Bowlings, etc. X699 
Sir W, Calverley Hote-bk. (Surtees) 79, 1 went to Leeds, 
to the Cookings. 1812 J. Moors in Examiner -yx Aug. 551/2 
He had been at a cocking. 

3 . The shooting of wood-cocks. 

1696 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 62 To diuertise himself with 
cocking in his father’s park. 1857 Kingsley 'J'wo Y. Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these woods, 
1870 EncycL R7tr. Sports We have already 

noticed Wales, .as affording good cocking. 

4. A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 Shadwell Timon 1. /Wks. 1720 II. 305 Pomp, and 
show, and holding up their heads And cocking of their 
noses. 1713 Guardian No. 91 He strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above hi.s .size, by stretching, cocking, or the 
like. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet i. x. As for the 
fashions, .one year it is the cocking of a hat. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2 ) cocking-maick ; 
(sense 3 ) f cocking-oloth (see quot.) ; eockmg- 
dog, -spaniel, a spaniel of a breed used in hunting 
wood-cocks, etc., a cocker; cocking-road (see 
COOK-EOAD). 

1726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3\ Cocking.clotk, a Device to 
catch Pheasants with. 1731-6 Bailey, Cocking Cloth (with 
Fowlers', a Frame made of coarse canvas, about an ell 
square, tanned, with two sticks set across to keep it out, 
having a hole to look out at, and to put the nosel of a short 
gun through, for the shooting of Pheasants, etc. 1813 
Trewman's Exeter Flying-Posi 18 Nov. i A gentleman is 
in immediate want of . . Cocking Dogs, such as have been 
regularly hunted for Woodcock only. 1830 Mis.s Mitford 
Village Ser. iv. (1863) 310 He is . . famous for his breed of 


cocking spaniels. 1852 Thackeray Esmond ii. viii. Come 
along, and let's go see the Cocking-Match. 

Co'cMug, vbl.sbA [f. Cock -ing 1 .] The 
action of drawing back the cock of a fire-arm. 

s8z6 Byron Let. to Murray xs Oct., Making mistakes in 
the way of cocking and priming. 188s Greener Gun 202 
The cocking is effected by the turning up of the finger- 
piece for loading. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cocking-lever, -lock ; 
cooking-pistol, revolver, one iu which the cock 
is raised independently of the trigger. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 423 Possessing every requisite for 
a double-action cocking revolver. Ibtd. 426 The cocking 
pistol would be too slow . . The almost general adoption, in 
the present day, of the cocking-lock, i88x — Gun 335 The 
barrels upon being closed depress the cocking-lever. 
CocMng, 'vbl. sb.^ Carp. : see Cock v.^ 
Cocking, vbl. sb.^ and ppl. a. Putting (hay, 
etc.) into cocks : see Cook vA 
f CocMngf, vbl. sb.^ and ppL a. Obs. Cocker- 
ing: see Cook z'. 5 

t Co’cking, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Cock vy + -ing 2.] 

1 . Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

iSS<5 J* Heywood Spider ^ F. xliii. 20 In cockyng currish 
countenance. 1608 Day Hmn. out of Br, v. ii, How can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father and 
mother too are both of the game. 

2 . Strutting, swaggering, insolent ; cocky. 

1676 Wycherley PL Dealer v. i. How many pert Cocking 
Cowards [hast thou call'd] stout? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
153 1*1 The Cocking young Fellow who treads upon the 
Toes of his Elders. 1712 — Ibid. N o. 350 F 2 This is visible 
in all the cocking Youths you see about this Town. 

Hence f Co'ckingly adv., in a cocking manner. 
1548 Thomas Ital. Gram. 4* Diet. (1567), Prouerbiosco. 
mente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Cockirnose : see Cokie-. 

Cockisli (k^'kij), a. [f. Cock -f- -ish.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cock {obs.) ; now only 
humorous, cocklike. 

1577 P* Heresbachls Husb. iv. (1586) i6r Such 

[Hens] as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
Ibid. IV. 158 [Hens] free from spurres : for such as weare 
those Cockish weapons, are not good for broode. 

2 . Like a cock in disposition ; stnitting, self- 
assertive, assuming, cocky. 

1546 Bale E7ig. Votaries ii. (1550) sob, Bryngyng with 
hym the rnetropolycall mantell of Anselme, to augment hys 
cockysh autorite. 1589 NaSHE Pasquil Mar/orins 15 In 
his Proem to his cokish conclusions, c 1690 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Cockish, wanton, uppish, forward. 

f 3 . Lecherous, wanton. Obs. or dial. 

1570 Levins Manip. 145 Cockish, salax. 1598 Florio, 
Galluia, a cockish wanton. 1847-78 Halliwbll, Cockish, 
wanton. North. 

Hence Co'cMsMy adv . ; Co'cMslmess. 

1563-87 Foxe -<4. <5* M. (1596) 532/1 You. .which take upon 
you so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
maister moderatour of other mens matters. 1573 G. Harvey 
Leiter-bk. (1884' 26 Whi [they] uppon a meere cocklshnes. . 
in mi absenc flatly deniid me. 1598 Florio, Galloria, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. X727-3X Bailey, Cockishness, 
uppishness. 

Cock-laird. Sc. humorous. A small proprietor 
who cultivates his own land ; a yeoman. 

ryai Kelly Sc. Proverbs 362 (Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you need mickle service. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mort, Concl., Niel Blane..died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott xxxvii. The property had been in the hands of various 
small holdera (Scottice, cock-lairds). 

Cockle (kp‘kT), sb.^ Forms: (i ooooul), i~2 
coccel, 3-7 oockel, 4- cookie. (Also 4 cokul, 
cockil, -el, cokel, 4-5 cokil, 4--7 code, 5 kok- 
kel, cokkul, cockille, 5-6 cokyll(e, 6 cooole, 
oookyll. cookole, cokkell, 6-7 coekeU(e.) [OE. 
coccul, coccel masc. ; in no other Teutonic lang. 
(It looks like a L, ^cocculus, dim. of coccus. ) 

Cotgr. has F. coquiol^z. degenerate Barlie, or weed com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse 
which M. Joret identifies with, coquioule, ‘ Festuca ovina^ 
The Ir. and Gaelic cogaC, used in the versions of Matt, 
xiii. for ‘ cockle, tares is merely the Englisli word borrowed 
(prob. in the older form *cocal, though it is not known in O. 
or M. Irish).] 

1 . The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OE. times, applied to Lychnis (or Agrostemma) 
Githago, a caryophyllaceous plant, with handsome 
reddish-purple flowers succeeded by capsules of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in cornfields, 
especially among wheat. Also called Com Cockle. 

Known to early herbalists as Ntgella or Nigellastrum, F. 
ntelle. Nigella (dim. of L. 7tigra hlaclc, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied toaranunculaceousplant, 
Nigella arvensis (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions ; but in northern France and Britain, where 
this plan t was unknown, the name was transferred to Githago, 
the black-seeded corn- weed of these regions. 

c 1000 — [see 2, the early quotations doubtless meaning 
this plant], cxtSs Voc. m Wr.-Wuleker 554/10 Zizania, 
neele, cockel. ^1387 Sinonk Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 31 
Nigella, i. zizannia, code, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokylle, 
wede, nigella, tollium, zizannia [Pynson gitt\. £'x45o 
Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.), Lollium, zizannia, nigella idem, 
gall, nele, a». kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Husb. § 20 Cockole hath . . floures of purple colour, 
as brode as a j^ote, and the sede is rounde and blacke. 
1538 Turner Libellus, Githago sine Nigellastrum. . vulgus 
appellat Coccle aut pople. 1578 Lytb Dodoem lu xi. 
160 Cockle or fielde Nigelweedc. X678 Phillips, Cockle, 


a Weed call'd Corn-rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella, vpsx-^ 
Bailey, Cockle, a Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose [1753- 
90 otherwise called Corn-Campion]. X794 Martyn Rous- 
seau* s Bot. xix, 275. iiK6 Treas. Bot, 31 The weed Corn 
Cockle, with large, entire, purple petals, 
b. The seed of this plant. 

X713 E. Tenison in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 92 A Wire 
Sieve (such as is used to separate Cockle from Corn). 1743 
Bond. 4 Counify Brew. iv. (ed. z) 288 A little black Seed, 
that contains a very white Flour, which we call Cockle. 

2. Applied from OE. times to render or represent 
the zizania Qi the Vulgate in Matt, xiii, or the 
lolium with which Latin writers identified this. 

Recent investigation has apparently settled that the 
^gdviop, pi. -la, of the N.T., zizania and lolium of Latin 
writers, was the grass Lolium tetnulentum or Darnel, a 
prevalent weed in Mediterranean and _ Levantine regions 
(cf. Stanley Sinai ^ Palestine 426, Tristram Nat, Hist. 
Bible 487), which is very prone to be affected with 
and in the ergotized condition is deleterious. The transla- 
tion of these words hy coccel, cockle, in English was (like the 
later erroneous rendering tares) due in the first instance to 
ignorance as to the plant meant by zizantci or lolium', but 
it led to the further error of some scientific writers who, 
knowing lolium to be darnel, still called it ‘ cockle', 
cxoooAgs. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 25 pa com his feonda sum & 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele. c X050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in 
A nglid^Wl. 300 pesegSer saew?^ gelomlice ge lasor ge coccul 
on manna aeceron. 1340 Cursor M. 1138 (Trin.) For pi 
muchel felonye pis whete shal wexe cokul [C. zizanny, F. 
darnel] hye. X382 Wyclif Matt, xiiL 25 His enmye came, 
and sew aboue dernel, or cokil [1388 tarisj in the midil 
of whete. a 1387 Sinon. Bartkol.^ (Anecd. Oxon.) 44 Zi- 
zannia, lollium idem, cokel. 139S Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
XVH. Ixv. (Tollem. MS. ', Amonge pe beste whete sumtyme 
growep euel wedes, and venimouse, as code and ray [ui 
lolium, lappaiium\ Ibid.^ xvii. cxciv, (1495) 731 Poetes 
calle the herbe ray : Infelix lollium, vngracyous CokylL 
1555 in Bonner Homilies 10 Of such earth as can bryng 
furth but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers, code and dar- 
nell. 1579 Spenser .S’y&r/A Cal. Dec. 124 Which. .Cockel 
for come, and chaffe for barley bare. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) 
Matt. xiii. 25 Vvhen men were a sleepe, his enemy came 
and ouersovved cockle among the vvheate \all other x6th c. 
^ later w. have tsatz]. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. iv. iii. 383. 
x6xi Bible yob xxxi. 40 Let thistles grow in stead of wheat, 
and cockle [marg, noysome weedes; Vulg. spina, LXX 
/SttTo?, Wyclif a thorne, Coverd. thornes] in stead of 
barley. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. i. (1668) Table Hard 
Wds., Lollium, is that weed which we call Cockel, and 
groweth amongst the corn in every field. 1685 Dryden 
Thren. August, xii, And Cockle at the best, amidst the 
Corn it bore. 

fiS' 

1429 Pol. Poems (1859) 11* 143 Thy fader. .Voided al cokil 
farre out of Syon. 15^ Cranmer Catech. 174 To sowe the 
eockell of heresye and erroneous opinions. X607 Shaks. 
Cor. in. i. 70 The Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 
X730 Young Epist. Pope i, Weed the cockle from the 
generous corn ! 

3. Sometimes applied to other corn-weeds, a. 
? The corn poppy, b. The bur-dock. 

X579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 433 Wilde cockle 
that groweth in come . . be pressed forth as opium. 
1863 Barnes Dial. (Philol, Soc,), Cockle, or Cuckle, 

the burr of the burdock, (arctium). [Cf. 1398 in 2.] 

4 . Comb. Cockle-bur — CbOTE-BUK ; in Lf, S., 
Xanthium Strumarmm ; also =* Agbimony ; 
cookie -machine, -separator, a machine for 
separating the seeds of cockle from wheat (£ 7 , .S’.). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 305. 1880 Ne^v Virginians L 133 Da- 
turas . . cockle-burrs, Spanish needles. 18^ Miller Plant-n., 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, Agrimonia Eupatoria and the 

f enus Xanthium. 1887 American Miller XV. 211 (Advt.) 

i.urth’s Cockle separator. Ibid. 301 Two double-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

Cockle (kf^-k’l), Forms : 5 cokille, cok- 
yll(e, (ooakelle), 5-6 cookill(e, Sc. cokkil, -yl, 
-ilje, 5~7 code, 6 cokil(l, oockell, (6-7 coccle, 
7 cokie, cockel, cochle), 6- cockle. [ME. cokille, 
a. F, coquilh (OF, also cokille) shell, — It, coc~ 
chiglia cockle-shell L. type ^cocchilia, *cocquilia, 
by-form of conckylia, pi, of conchyliu 7 H {conqui- 
lium in a Gloss.), a. Gr. KoygyXiov small kind of 
mussel or cockle, dim. of tco'^yyX'q — Koyxv (whence 
L. concha and by-form ^cocca) mussel or (per- 
haps) cockle. With the English shifting of the 
stress, cokille has become cockle, like genfille, 
gentle, etc.] 

1 . The English name of bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardium, esp. C. edule, common on 
sandy coasts, and much used for food. (Formerly 
applied more vaguely, including other bivalves.) 
[1393 Langl. P. PL C. X. 95 A ferthyng-worth of muscles 
..o)>er so fele Cockes {x$th c. MS. cokeles;.] ^1420 [see 
Cockle-shell t]. ^1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 642/23 

Hec coma, cochille. C1430 Lydg. MS. Soc. Antiq. X34- 
3 (Halliw.) As the cockille with hevenly dew so dene 
Of kynde engendreth white perils rounde. c X440 Promp. 
Parv. 86 Code, fysche [2499 cokyllj, coclea. X48X-90 
Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 21 Item, coakelles. 1530 
Palsgr. 206/2 Coccle fysshe, coquille. 1577-87 Hohnshed 
Chron. III. 1192/t Frenchmen came foorth of Leith to 
gather cockles on the sands, 1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 79 
Cockles are not so noysome as Muskles. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (X790) I. 209 He found some cockles so large, that 
one of them was more than sufficient for two men. x8o6 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockles. 1855 Kingsley Glaucus 64 The 
huge mahogany cockles as big as a child’s two fists. 1867 
Lovell Edible Brit. Mollusca 29 In the Hebrides . . is a 
Mya, there called the cockle. 
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COCKIiB-SHEIiL, 


% The shell of this mollusc; often,' a single 
valve of the shell; — CooKLE-SHEtL. Formerly 
applied (like F. coqitUle) to any bivalve shell, esp* 
that of the scallop. 

\ Order of the cockle (F. ordre de la coqtttlle')'. 
order of St. Michael instituted by Louis XI of France, so 
called from the gold scallop-shells with which the collar 
of the order was ornamented. 

c 1507 Jusies of May <§■ Hazl. E* P. P. II. 114 A 

cognysaunce. .of a wite code, z^ij Ld. Treqs. Acc. Scot. 
in Pttcaini C«V«!, I. *265 To warne the Lordis tobe 

in Edin'.ut the Coler of Cokkyl5eis taking. 1:549 Compl. 
Scot xvii. {1872) 148 The kyng of France makkis the ordour 
of the cokkil. 4*1572 Hist Ref Wks. 1846 1 . 217 

Huntley, Ergyle, and Angnss, was lykwiese maid Knyghtis 
dfthe Cockill. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 66 Why his a 
cockle or a walnut-shell. 1807 Cbabbe Par. Reg. iii. ^18, 
Cockles blanch'd and pebbles neatly spread, Fom’a shining 
borders for the larkspurs' bed, a 1845 Barham htgol. Leg.^ 
Sti Gengulfhiis vi. Cockle on hat, and staff in hand. 

■S* ta. A small shallow vessel resembling a 
cockle-shell ; a saucer or the like. Ohs. ■ 

2648 Hexham Dutch Dictt Ben hoter-stande, a wodden 
Hatter or Code for Milke to stand in, 
b. A small shallow boat ; cf. Cockle-shell 3. 

. 1868 Lossing Hudson 308 Two or three duck-hunters, in 
dxeir little cockles, 

4 . A small shell-like confection of sugar and 
flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled up 
iiiside. {U.S. local^ '^ Oh. 

1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T. I. viii. 149 And those 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prized by 
children for their sweetness, and more for their, mottoes. 
x8^ Corresft Jr, Salem, Mass., ‘ Little cockles* were in 
white, pink, and buff. .We always had them at our children’s 
parties and had great fun in reading the mottoes aloud. , 

5 . Cockles of the heart : used in connexion with 
tjo rejoice^ delight, etc. ; also (in modern use) to 
warm the cockles of ond s heart. 

^ For derivation cf. quot. 1669. Others have sought its origin 
in L. corcttlum dim, of cor heart. (Latham conjectured ‘ the 
most probable explanation lies (i) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell ; the base of the former "^ing compared to 
the hinge of the latter ; (21 in the zoological name for the 
cockle being Cardium, from the Greek »capSfa= heart 
112669 R. Lower Tract, de Corde 25 F'ibrae quidera. .spirali 
Suo ambitu helicem sive cochleam satis apte referunt] 1671 
"EtAOUKsiXi Oherv. Answ. Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
did inwardly rejoice the cockles of his heart. *739 R. Bull 
tr. Dedekindud Grobiamis no O I how you’d please the 
Cockles of my Heart. 1792 Scott Let. 30 Sept, in Lock- 
kart, An expedition, .which would have delighted the very 
cockles of your heart 1821 — Keniko, xix, What ! shall 
we not warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. 1828 
SouTKEY' Lett (1856) XV. 99 My cockles are comforted when- 
ever I enter the door. 1858 Darwin in Life ^ Lett (1888) 
11. 112, 1 have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 

6. Cf. HOO? COCKLES. 

,2844 tr. Eugene Sue's Myst. Parts iii, vii, When he placed 
his hands on a table, he seemed., to play a game of 
cockles. 

• 7 . attrib. itxfk Comb., cockle family, kind, 
tribe ", eoekle-boat, a small boat (cf, 3 b, and 
CocE-BOAT) ; cockle-garden, an enclosed part of 
the coast, where cockles are bred for economic 
purposes ; eockle-gatlierer, one who gathers 
cockles for food, etc. ; cockle-hat, a hat with a 

* cockle * or scallop-shell stuck in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
bfSt. James of Compostella in Spain; f cockle- 
pan (cf. 3), ? a shallow pan used on the kitchen 
fire ; cockle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred ; cockle-rake (see quot.) ; cockle- 
sauce (cf. , oyster-sauce') ; f cockle-strewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cf. Pepys, 15 May 1663) ; 
cockle-wife, a woman who gathers cockles for 
Sale. See also Cockle-shell, 

. 2622 Fletcher Woman's Prize ii. vi. This pink, this 
painted foist, this *cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, and 
defy me, friends, A well-known man of war? 2842-71 T. 
K. Jones Anint. Kingd. (ed. 4) 544 Ihe *Cockle-famiIy 
(Cardiaceab 2882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 Cockles are culti- 
vated at Starcross, where there are ‘*cockle gardens’. 
2867 Lovell Edible Brit MolluSca 28 How quickly an 
expert *cockle-gatherer will fill his basket. ? a 1600 Friar 
of Orders Gray in Percy Reliq. I. n, xviii, O by his 
*cockle-hat, and staff. And by his sandal shoone. 2834 
Sir F. B. Head Bubbles Brunnen 308 The aged man . . 
took the cockle-hat, and seized . , the light long pilgrim’s 
staff. 2563 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1835 1 209 A cressett, a 
^cockell pann, a laten ladle, Richmond. Wills 
2ig, Ij rostinge ireons, a kokle pane, a pair tonngs, 1885 
;Lady Brassey The Trades 215 To pass the mangrove- 
swamps or *cockle-ponds. 2883 Fisheries .Exhzb. Catal. 
13 *Cockle.Rake used .. in gathering Cockles, Clams, etc. 
*769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr., IxjqZ] 35 Serve them 
[haddocks] up . . with plmn melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
-18.. London, its Celebrated Char, I. 138 (Lovell) $ The 
person who had the care of grounds was called the ‘ King’s 
.*CockIe Slxewer’. 2884 Lovell Edible Brit Mollusca 43 
*Cockle-wives scraping for cockles, the scraper being made 
from an old reaping-hook. 

% See also Coohle. 

CocMey sh.'^ [Goes with Cockle v."^ (which 
has not yet been found as early).] An uneven 
place, pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as a piece of cloth, a sheet of glass, etc. 


2522 [see COokly^]. ,1530 Palsgr. 206/2 Cokell of the 
cloche, nev de drap. a 2853 Lindlev in Gardened s Chron., 
What the manufacturers call -cockl^’, producing that 
uneven puckering appearance which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet glass. Of these cockles some are circular. 
ill&S Porkskire Newspr. (Local terms of woollen manuf.). 
Cockles, imperfections in cloth. 
f Cockle, sbA Obs, [app. f. Fr. coquille shell, 
or L. coclea snail, spiral, winding stair,] 

1, A curl, ringlet. 

1608 Sylvester DtiBartasvL.\v. iv.(i64i) 228/1 Instantly 
she sped To curl the Cockles of her new-bought head. 

2. Cockle-stairs, winding stairs. [Gf. Ital. scala 
a chiocciola.l 

1624 WoTTON Archit (1672) 37 'There are likewise ^iral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or Oval. ^ 2725 Leoni 
Palladio's Archit (2742) I. 35 Winding Stairs, which are 
also call’d Cockle-Stairs. 

CocMe, sb.^ Also coakle, cokle. [Derivation 
uncertain : possibly ad. i6th c, Du. kdkel, kaeckel, 
kdchel : cf. kaeckel-oven ‘ fomax figulina kaeckel- 
stove ' hypocaixstum figulinum, tepidariiim lateri- 
tium* (Kilian); kakel. kachelen, ^es tuiles dVn 
poale kakelstoue, kachelotien < poale ou estuves 
faiet de tnille’ (Plantin) ; the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
kachel, earthen vessel, stove-tile, etc.] 

1. The fire-chamher or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called cockle oast. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury iir. 105/1 A Cockle . . the place 
where the Fire is made to dry the Malt. 1743 4- 

Conntry Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 257 The fine.st Way of drying 
Malts . . is to do it in a Cockle-Oast-Kiln. 2807 R. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 243 Where., a cockle oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2. A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called cockle-stove. The name is at present 
given to a large stove furnished with projections or 
‘gills’ to give increased radiating power, and 
generally placed in a specially constructed air- 
vault in the basement. 

2774 Blagden Heated Room in Phil. Trans. LXV. 116 
An oblong-square room . . heated by a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast iron, with a tube for the smoke. 2833 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 178 Churches 
. . and other large buildings are now commonly heated by 
means of a cockle. ^ [2836 S. Resid. Norway 313 The 
most expensive article in every room is the stove or kakle- 
oven, which although only of cast iron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about 20 dollars,] 2842-76 Gwilt Arch. § 3053 
The high temperature stoves, such as the cokles . . consist 
of large metal plates or surfaces of brick or stone. 2845 W. 
Bernan Warming Of Ventil. II. 207 The next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr. Laing writes it, in a 
separate chamber. 

"b. Sometimes applied to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove V and to ‘ the hemispherical dome 
on the crown of a heating furnace 
2810 R. Buchanan Econ. Fuel 242 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and . . particularly so, when the 
coakle or pan cracks or is burnt out. .The coakles, in many 
situations, soon fail in some part. 2844 C. Hood Wartning 
Buildings 220 This case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as’ to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between them. 2879 Ibid, (ed. 5) 224 
Another form of the cockle-stove, .consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

tCoclcle, sb.^ Ohs. A miner’s name for the 
mineral Black Tourmaline. 

1761 Da Costa Toitrinalin in Phil. Trans. LII. 446 The 
miners of Germany vulgarly call them Schirl, and some- 
times our English miners name them Cockle and Call. 1788 
Croiistedfs Min. I. 14S A deep green cockle-spar. Ibid. I. 
202 Schorls or cockles. 

CocMe, sbP [perh. transferred from Cockle shy 
the grains being compared to the black seeds.] A 
disease of wheat produced by a nematoid worm 
{Tylenchus tritici), whereby the grains become 
black and deformed like pepper-corns. 

1862 Chambers Ear-cockles. 2867 J. Hogg 

Microsc. 11. iii. 572 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
bli^t termed the cockle. 

[Cockle, explained as ‘a little or young cock 
(ohs.) ’ : an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke ; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.] 
t CocMe, a. Obs. [perh. attrib. use of Cockle 
sbf] Whimsical. Hence Cockle-brained, -headed. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, Ixvi. (1737) 272 May a million 
of . . Devils anatomize thy Cockle brain. 1828 Scott Rob 
Roy xxi, He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed. 

CocMe (k^'k’l), vlX [cf. Fr. coquiller to form 
coquilles i, e. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
crust of bread. Cotgrave (ifiri) has coquiller 
... to fashion anything like a shell ; dhccrecoquiller 
to wriggle, writhe, turn into itself... like a gold or 
silver thread where it is broken ; recoqttUler un 
livre, to rumple or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this is the source, the word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associations in English.] 
In senses x and 2, now chiefly or dial. 

1. intr. Of cloth, paper, of the like .* To bulge 
out in parts so as to present an uneven, wrinkled, 
or creased surface ; to go into rucks, to pucker. 
2352-2692 [see Cockling vbl. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. 


II. I. 162 The sorting together of Wools of seiierall 
natures, some of nature to shrinke, some to hold out, 
which causeth cloth: to cockle and lie_ vneuen. 27x2 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Oct?, They said that English 
silk would cockle. 1873 H,. Spencer Stud. Social, xi. 270 
This wrought-iron plate is not quite flat: it sticks up a 
little here towards the left—* cockles ' as we say. 1877 N. 
W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cockle-up, to blister, expand irregu- 
larly, curl up as. paper does when wetted. 2888 Shefield 
Gloss,, Cockle, to wrinkle. Said of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon. 

2. trans. To cause to pucker, to wrinkle, crease. 

2691 T. H[ale] A:cc. Neitt Invent. 94 It . . helps to crack 

and cockle the thinner parts. 2808 Ann. Reg. 1806. 442 
Which book is bent and cockled up, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet. 

3. intr. To rise into short tumbling 'waves : see 
Cockling ppL a, 2 . [This sense is of doubtful 
origin : it approaches also the next word.] 

CocMe, S'. ^ dial. [Related to Goggle 2 /. and 
to CocKEE vl^ ; probably onomatopceic and imme- 
diately associated with coggle, joggle. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un-; 
steady equilibrium of a cockle-shell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Gf. Cockly ^^, and Sc. 
cockle-cooiit, having loose ankle-joints.] 

To oscillate unsteadily, as a round stone when 
stepped on, or a boat when people stand up in it 

1781 Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. S. 1873), Cockle, to be 
unsteady and easily .shaken down. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
x 8 jS Holderziess Gloss., Cockle, to shake through standing 
insecurely. ‘ It’ll cockle ower.' (Also in South of Scot!.) 

t CocMe, 'V.'^ Obs. [Has the form and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock v.b, or of 
Cock cf. fondle, etc., and see Cocker 
But cf. i6th c. Du. kokelen, ketikclen *to nourish 
or cherish in the kitchen’ (Kilian).] = Cocker v.^ 

2570 Levins Manip. 159/20 To cockle, cherish, indulgere. 
1579 Twyne Phis/cke agst. Fortune 11. xHii. 218 b, The hard- 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonne : 
cocklyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also Cotchelu 

Cocklebone, obs. f. Cockal-bone. 
CocMe-bread. Also in mod. dial, cockeldy-, 
cockelty-. [Origin uncertain : cf. Cockle 
and its derivative cockly, cocklety moving unsteadily 
to and fro.] In Moulding of cockle {cocklety) bread ; 
see quot. from Aubrey below. 

159s Peele Old Wiztes’ Tale Wks. (Rtidg.) 45.(/i Stroke 
me smooth, and comb my head And thou shalt have some 
cockell-bread. 1641 Brome Jendall Crezv n, Wks. 1873 

III. 371 That were wonttosee my Ghossips. .mould Cockle 
bread ; daunce clutterdepquch, and Hannykin booby ; 
binde barrels ; or do any thing before him, and he would 
laugh at us. a 2652 Covent Garden iv. i. Wks. II. 69 A 
great Separati.st, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebread, and such like pro- 
phane exercises. 2682 tr. Seldeds Eng. famts Author’s 
Pref., Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle bread. axCryr Aubrey in Thoms Anecd. 4- Tradit. 
94 Young wenches have a wanton sport which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, , viz. they get upon a table-board, 
and then gather up their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as they can, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words, 
viz. My dame is sick and gonne to bed, And Tie go mould 
my Cockle-bread. 1847-78 in Halliwkll. 

Variant forms of the sport and of the rime are given in 
Sheffield Gloss. 188S (from Hunter) and in Whitby Gloss. 
3876.. (Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually used 
as a love-charm. See Thoms Anecd. ^ Tradit. 94-6.) 

OocMed (kp'k’ld), a. [f. Cockle 

1. Furnisheci with a shell. 

2588 Shaks. A. L, L. iv. iii. 338 More soft and sensible. 
Then are the tender hornes of (ilockled Snayles. 

2. Made ill by eating cockles, colloq. 

CocMed (kp'k’ld), ppl. a. [f. Cockle vy + 

-ED 1 .] Bulged or puckered into ‘ cockles '. 

X714 Gay Trivia i. 46 And show’rs soon drench the Cam- 
let’s cockled Grain. 2857 Fraser's Mag, LVI. 608 I'he 
smooth cri-sp curves, .become cockled, flatted, and destroyed. 
2883 Ahnondburp Huddersf. Gloss., Cockled, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps, 

CocMe- demois, Obs.^ 

(It has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

1613 Cnhmm Maske Inns of Crt. 2 A Mocke-Maske of 
Baboons, attir’d like fantastical! Travailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois about, in courtesie by way of lardges. 

CocMeloft : see Cock-loi*'T. 

CocMe- oast : see Cockle sb.f^ i. 

CocMer (kp*kbi). [f. Cockle jA 2 + -er.] One 

who collects cockles (the shell-fish). 

2769 Gray Wks. ^1827) 304 A brother of the trade, a 
cockier, as he styled him. 1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 418 He 
sees the * cocklers ’ busy among the briny pools. 2863 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Aug- 3/2 Cocklens go out bare-legged. 

CocMe-skell (kp*k’l,Jel). See Cockle jA2 

1. The shell of the cockle; usually, a single 
valve of the shell. ^Formerly applied much more 
generally, including e.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. James of Compostella. 

4:2420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 904 With cokille shelles brente. 
2530 Palsgk. 206/2 Cokell shell, coquille. a 1631 Drayton 
Noah's Flood (R.), The ark , . doth so excell I'hat ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell, axqxx Ken Hymnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 71 They might more easily contain In Cockle- 
shell the whole Atlantick Main, 2747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (2762) 204 A pound of fresh calcined Cockle Shells. 
2738 R. Brookes Gen. Pract Physic (ed. 3) H. 8 Let the 
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patient.. rJrink . . Oister or Cockle-shell Lime-Water. *877 
Blades Pref. to Caxion’s Piet, be. Wearers of the Cockle* 
shell, the emblems of* a pilgrimage to Compostella. 
Lovell Edible Brit. Molbisca. 44 Cockle-shells are used as 
cultch for the oyster spat to adhere to. .The great advantage 
of cockle-shells cultch is, etc. ' 

t b. A Spiral gastropod shell. [F. coquille.’\ 

: 1538 Lel AND Itin. I. 55 Writhen about with Legrees like 
Tutninges of Cokilshilles, to cum to the Top. 

2 . An imitation of a cockle or scallop-shell, e,g. 
in the collar of the order of St. Michael. 

; 1488 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (186^) 11 . 3Q3 A collar of cok- 
kilschellis contenand xxiiii schellis of gold. 

3 . A small frail boat or vessel. Also altriA 

' ICf. x63t in I.] tSz^ BlaclKO. XXVI. In a hit 

cockle-shell o' an open boat. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 
290 Floating for thousands of miles in a cockle shell, down 
a turbulent stream. 1876 Miss Braddcn Hazards 
Pan. I. IS None but a madman would sail in yon cockle- 
shell with a gale coming. 

•^ 4 . Shallowness, unsteadiness. Obs. 

lij'ii SnAnrESB. Charac. {1737) III. t6o We shall find the 
ridicule rising full as strongly against the professors of the 
higher as the lower kind. Cockleshell abounds with each. 

. Hence Cockle-shelled adorned with a cockle- 
shell; having a cockle-sliell as a badge. 

1:63s R* N. Camdeds Hist, Eliz. 1. 66 The linsignesofthe 
Cockle-.sheUed Order of Saint Michael. 

Co'cMeSS, a- Without a cock or cocks. 

1830 Blacktjt). Mag. 279 A couple of cockless hens. 

CocMe-stairs : see Cockle sb.^ 2. 
t CocHe-stoixe. Ohs. App. = Coggle-stone. 

1589 Greene Arcadia (1616) 38 Walking to the shore, .to 
gather Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
x6gz Kay Pissol. World 130, I have myself observed some 
Cockle-stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
striae upon the .same superficies. 

Coekle-stove : see Cockle sb.^ 2. 

CocMet ^ (kp'klet). [f. Cock sb:^ -h -let.] A 
small cock (of hay, etc.). 

1834 Bril. H nsb. L 490 The grass . .should then be gathered 
..with forks, into small ‘cocklets’ or ‘foot-cocks'. 1876 
Kobinson Whitby Gloss. ^ Cocklets^ small haycocks. 

' Co'cklet,^ nonce-wd. [f. Cock sb. f + -let.] A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

1845 Kingsley Lett. ^ Mem. I. 137 Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main of cocklets, the * shell ’ 
alas! ‘scarce off their heads', come forth to slay and be 
slsrin mutually. 

f Coeklicrane. Obs. Urquhart’s rendering of 
F. coqcigrtie {grue--=^zi2jxt), a hetitious animal. 

1653 Ukquhart Rabelais i. xlix. His kingdom should 
he restored to him at the coming of the Cocklicranes, which 
she called Coqnecigrues. Ibid. 11. xi, When they did eat 
without disdaining the cocklicranes. 

Ccck-liglit. timi. [f. Cock sb.i + Light.] a. 
Morning dawn, cock-crowing, b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when cocks to roost. 

x6ia Two Noble Kinsmen iv. i, I must lose my maiden- 
head by cock-light. 1746 Exmoor Scolding i. (E. D. S.) 36 
He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park Coander by Cockleert, or 
avore, 1855 Whitby Gloss. ^ Cocklight^ the dawn of day, 
CQck-crowing. * We are out o' bed by cock leet, and work 
till sundown.' 1888 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk., 
Qockdighty eveping twilight. 

Coxknngf, sb. [f. Cock i'A'J- + -ling.] A young 
cock ; a cockerel. Also fig. 

1580 ^xtsmY Arcadia 11. (1622^ 223 These coklings cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. ii The 
young cocklings immattirely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors. 

CocMiug* (kp'klig), shy dial. [f. Cockle 
z ^.1 + -INg I.J The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

155a Act S <5* 6 Edw, Vp c. 6 § I Cockeling, bancloning, 
and divers other Great and notable Fault.s. i^x T. HCale] 
Acc. Neio Invent, in Occasioned by cockling and rising of 
the Lead into a ridge. 1803 Month. Mag. XV. 8 He men- 
tions the word recoguillejnent . .tlcio. olcT word cockling ov 
cockling tip . . is an exact translatiop, a 1833 Lindley in 
GardenePs Citron.^ Its [glass's] thickness is so variable 
from the effects of cockling. 

t Cockling, Obs. Cockering, pamper- 

ing: see Cockle 

Cockling, ^bl. sb.^ [f. Cockle sb.^ -t- -ino- ^.] 
Gathering cockles. 

'1790 Mrs. Wheeler West mr Id. Pial. (xBzx^ 12 , 1 doant 
like cocklin, 1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. 3/2 Wk®n I came 
tp the cockling-place. 1870 Ibid. 4 Jan. 8 A business largely 
followed on the coast of ikncashire, called ‘ cockling'. 

Cockling, ///. (x,. [f. Cockle ^ + -ing A] 

X That cockles or puckers. 

1601 Act \^ Eliz. c. 10 The same Clpthes .. are found to 
shrinke, rewey, pursey, squally, cockling. 

; 2 . Of the sea : Breaking into short irregular 
waves, tumbling, * chopping ^ 

1628 Digby Foy. Medit, (1868) 75 Verie foule w^eather, 
variable windes, and a growne cockling sea, the waues 
meeting from all sides. 16^ Dampieu Voy. II. in. v. (R.l, In 
this passage between the said islands we find strange ripling 
and cockling seas, ready to leap on the ship's deck. 1773 
Hawkesworth Voy. III. 650 There run a short cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ship if she had 
strucke. 1793 SiA^A.TO'il Edystone L. § 288 There was such 
a cockling .sea. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (1857) 63 
For acres together they present the phenomenon of a cock- 
ling sea of gardenis— a rural Bay of Biscay agitated by 
aground swell. 

1 3 . Uneven, rising and falling ; or, perhaps, un- 
steady, coggly, cockly, Ohs* 
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E. WAp.r> Qu£x, I. 105 , And on- the Cockling dirty 
Stones. Drop’d down upon his Marrow- Bones. 

t Cockloclie. Obs. ’i slang. Also cocolocli, 
cockoloach, -loch. [The F. coquelttche ‘ hood 
‘ person who is all the , vogue corresponds in 
form, but app. was never used with the sense of 
the Eng. word. Nares thought it probably tbe 
same as cockroach ; but of this there is no evidence.] 
A term of reproach or contempt : A mean fellow; 

* a silly coxcomb 

<rx6ii Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays^ Triumph Hon. I will 
rather, .draw my sword of fate on a peasant, a besognio; a 
cocoloch. X628 Shirley Witty Fair One n. ii, A couple of 
cockloches ! 1641 Barthol. Faire 4 Hocus Pocus . , shew- 
ing bis art of Legerdemaine, to the admiration and aston- 
ishment of a company of cockoloaches. 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dang. I. i. 8 Were I a cockoloch, I might grudge that 
snipping off. .of a fortnight from an Old Man’s life. 

Cock-loffc. [Origin doubtful : a corresponding 
Scotch hen-loft for a loft over a barn, etc., 

into which fowls ascend by a ‘hen-ladder V sug- 
gests that the derivation is from the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that cock has some fig. or transferred 
sense. Antony a Wood wrote it cockle-loft.'] 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under tlie 
very ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 
by a ladder.; ‘ the room over the garret * (J.). 

X589 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 259 A spruce chest 
w«^ ys in the Cocklofte. 1591 Percyvall.^. Piet., Pesviin 
de casa^ a garret or cockloft, solarium. 1640-4 Owen 
O'Conally Irish Conspir. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 
I. 4c^ In the end, the Sheriffs of the City, .found him hid- 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House, a x66i Holyday 
yuvenal 56 Tbe cock-lofts of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually a.scended by a ladder, azSjz Wood Life 
(1848) 33 His Chamber, which was a cockleloft over the 
common gate of that college. 1673 — in Pref. A th. Oxon. 
(1813) p. Ixxiii, I was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than in a spacious 
chamber. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 117 r 13 You some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 8 July 48/1 The notion of a prmce having to 
climb into a cocklolt approaches the tragic. 
fig. 1667 H. More Piv. Dial. iv. § 29 Cuphophron has 
been .so mewed up in his Philo.sophical and Metaphysical 
Cock-loft. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 32 Un- 
nestle the Angels from their Cockloft. 1839 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. II, Ixxxii, 42 The right.. of every 
man to view the past from his own cock-loft. 

Cock Lore!, coek(e') lorel : see Loeel. 
CockLy (kfi'kliV, a.^ Now dial. [f. Cockle ».T- 
(or sb.'b) -h -y.] Full of cockles, rucks, or wrinkles, 
puckered. 

1322 Skelton Why nai to Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. 1332 Act s ^ 6 Edw. VI, c.6 §40 Clothes.. cockely, 
pursy, bandy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 1730 
Miss Talbot in Lett. Miss Carter, etc. (1809) I. 216 Do not 
make it rowy, or cockly. 1883 Yorksh. Newspaper, A 

* cockley ’ place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ‘ beam 

CocMy, Also cocklety. [f. Cockle 

vf ; cf. the nearly synonymous cockeiy, and coggly.] 
Unsteady on its base, moving from side to side like 
an unsteady stone or boat. 

X863 Atkinson Provinc, Dahhy. X869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
CocMety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glossaries of Cuni’- 
berland, Whitby, Holdemess, and {cocklety) Huddersfield, 
Sheffield. Also in South of Scotl. 

Co'Ck-master. One who rears game-cocks. 
1610 Househ. Ord. 3^ The names of the Prince's Highnes 
servants, etc. .. John Beast, cockeraaster. X700 J. Brome 
Trav. n. 97 The Inhabitants are . . great Cock Mas- 
ters . . for which little fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches, a 1704 L'Estrange (J.), A Cockmaster bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks. 

i* Co'Ck-matcll. Obs. A cock-fighting match. 

x68o Loud. Gas. No. 1484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit - . intending to begin the Cock-Match on the isth 
of March. X7S9 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 385 Cock- 
matches are the frequent Diversion. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xviii, Who had spent his heirship and moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-haitings, horse-races. 

t Co’ck-mate. Obs. [? f. Cock i 22 -i- Mate.] 
A ‘ chief friend familiar, intimate. 

1379 Lyly Euphues {Nth.') 6o Euphues was . . suspecting 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was cornual! 
with him, and cocke-mate with Lucillai Ibid. 143 Children 
..must be curteous in their behauiour, lowly in their 
speach, not disdayning their cockmates or refraining their 
company. Ibid. 146 Whether that those are to bee ad- 
mytted as cockemat&s with children whiche loue them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them. 

Co‘Ck-me:tal. [f- Cock ^Al] A soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one of lead, used 
esp. for cocks or taps, whence the name. 

X822 Imison Sci. * Art II. 228 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with zinc and lead. 1864 Athenseum No. 
1937. 788/1 Casts in cock-metal. 

t Cockuel, -ell. Obs. [app. ad. med.L. 
neihtSy given in PromfiJParv. cockney: see note 
to the latter word.] 

1 , =:CoCKKEY 2, 4. 

XS70 Levins Manip. 55/37 Cocknel, acersa, delicaius. 
[Cf. Huloet, Cockeney, acersa . . molliculus. . delicatns.1 
1605 Lofid. Prodigal 15 (Halliw. s. v. Cockney), [Country 
fellow says] A and well sed cocknell, and hoe-bell too. 

2. - Cockerel, (perh. a misprint for it.) 

X593 Hollyband Diet. Fr. 4- Eng,, Vn cochei, a cocknell. 


! . 'Co’Ck-Hesti A nest built by a' male-bird, as 
by species df wren, and not used for incubation. 

1839-78 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. 234 The male wrens 
(Troglodytes) of North America build cock^nests to roost in, 
like the males of our kitty-wren. x86o All K. Round No. 
63. 295. 

Cockney ckf*kni\ sb. (a.) F orms : , 4-5 cokenay, 
cokeney, (also kok-), 5-6 coknay(e, 6 cokneyj 
cocknaye, -naie, 6-7 cockeney, cpckny(e, -nie, 
7 kockney, 6- cockney. [M coken-ey, -ay, app. 
^ coken of cocks -f ey,ay (OE. s?.g) egg ; lit. *cocks^ 
egg’: see note after 7-] 

-fi. An egg: the egg of the common fowl, hen’s 
egg ; or perh. one of the small or misshapen eggs 
occasionally laid by fowls, still popularly called in 
some parts ‘cocks’ eggs’, in Ger. hahneneier. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. pi. a. vil 272 And I sigge, bi my soule, 
I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, bi Crist, Colopus 
to, maken [1377 B. vi. 287 kokeney, 1393 C. ix. 309 Nouht 
a cokeney]. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 36 
Men say He that comth euery dale, .shall haue a cocknaie. 
He that comth now and then, shall hane a fatte hen. But 
I gat not so much^ in comyng seeld when, as a good hens 
fether or a poore eg-shel. nf x6oo Toum. Tottenham zzj 
At that fest were thei seruyd in a rich aray, Euery fyve and 
fyve had a cokeney. [1S98-X611 Florio, CaccherelU, cack- 
lings of hens ; also egs (1611 egges), as we^ say cockanegs. 
Cf. Cock's egg. Cock ^ 23. In Surrey the saying goes, ‘When 
the cock lays eggs, then the hen lays ra.shers of bacon J 
t 2 . ‘ A child that sucketh long’, ‘ a iiestle-cock 
‘a mother s darling ’ ; a cockered child, pet, minion ; 
* a child tenderly brought up’ ; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ‘ a milksop Obs. 

<7x386 Chaucer Reeves T, 28S When this jape is tald 
another day, I sal be hald a daf, a cokenay [v.r. cokeneye]. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coknay [v.r. cokeney]. Ibid, 281 
Kokeney, corimitus, coconellus, vel cucuuellus {ei kec duo 
nomina sunt fief a, et derisorie dicta); delictus. 1483 
Cath. Augi. 71 A coknay, ambro, mammqtropus. X33S 
Elyot Gov. i. xviii, I speake nat this in di^raise of the 
faukon-s, but of them whiche kepeth them like coknayes. 
1532 More Confut. Thtdale Wks. 549/2 As would make vs 
wene that some wer goddes wanton cokneis . . that what- 
soeuer thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 1340 Hyrde 
tr. Fives' lustr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Ccviij, A common 
Proverbe to cal those widows cockneys, that be ill brought 
U19 children. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878J 183 Some cockneies 
with cocking are made verie fooles, fit neither for prentise, 
for plough, nor for .schooles. 1380 Baret A^ Iv. C 729 A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a dearllng. .A cock- 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a childe that sucketh long, xS9a 
Nashe P. Penilesse 11842) 18 A young heyre, or cockney, 
that is his mothers darling, if bee haue playde the waste- 
good at the Innes of the Court, or about London. x^98 
Meres Wifs Treasury 59 b, So many brought up with 
great cockering, as Cockneys bee.^ 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
iv. i. 13. X607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. E (Crofti, Our cock- 
ering mothers, who for their labour make us to be called 
cockney.s. 1630 J. Taylor Wks. 77/r. <xx66x Fuller 
Worthies, London n. xg6, 1 meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it for, i One coaks’d or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestle-cock of, delicately bred and 
brought up, so that when grown Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking, <2x670 
Hacket Life a bp. Williams i. 90 He was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lai. Piet. (Morell) y, Mammoihrepius , . z. child sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up. .a cockney. 

fb. Hence (apparently), King of Cockneys: a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the students 
at Lincoln’s Inn on Childermas Day (28 Dec.). Obs. 

13x8 in MS. Black Bk, of Lincolns Inn III. 87a (9 Feb. 
10 Hen. VIII), Item that the kynge of cockneys should 
Childermas day sytt and have due service . .and that he and 
his marechall butler and constable marechall have their 
lawfull and honeste commandements . . and that the said 
kynge of cockneys ne none of his officers medyll neyther in 
the buttry nor in the stuard of erstmas is office. (See 
Dugdale Orig. Turid. 264 ‘Grand Christmasses at Innes of 
Court’.) 

•f c. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded by Hamson as 
popularly current in the i6th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptuously to Henry III. 

a XS77 Harrison Efigland n. xiv. (1877 » i. 266 As for those 
tales that go of. .the brag of. .[Hugh Bigot] that said in 
contempt of king Henrie the third . . ‘ If I were in my 
castell of Bungeie, Vpon the water of Waueneie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Cockneie ', I repute them 
but as toies. [Hence taken, moi-e or less correctly, by 
Camden {Britannia ed. 2, not in i), Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words as contemporary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further placed in the reign of 
Henry 11 . Later writers have, with as little ground, as- 
sumed Cockneie here to mean London, or the land of Cock- 
aigne.] 

Td. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
nice, wanton, or affected woiiian. Obs. (Cf. 1598 
attrih. in 5.) 

x6oS Shaks. Lear ii. iv. 123 Cry to it Nunckle, as the 
Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put 'em i'th' Paste 
aliue, she knapt ’em o'th' coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. ^ x6rx Cotgr., Coquine, a begger 
woman; also a cokney, simperdecockit, nice thing, 
i* 3 . A derisive appellation for a townsman, as 
the type of effeminacy, in contrast to the hardier 
inhabitants of the country. Obs. 

[152X Whitinton Vulg. 39 'This cokneys and tytyU, 
lynges. .[delicati p.uert\ may abide no sorrow when they 
corqe to age.. In this great cytees as London, York,. 
Perusy ^d such . . the children he so nycely and wan- 
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tonly brought tip that comonly they can little good.] 
IS94 ^^7 Jewell Ho. ni. Client. Conclus, ii The Country 
people will go neare to rob all Gocknies of their breakfasts. 

1600 Day Begg. Bednell Gr. v» (1881) xo8, I think you be 
sib to one of the London Cockneys that a^'t whether Hay- 
cocks were better meat broyl’d or rosted. 1604 T. Wright 
Pass. Pref.j Sundry of our rurall gentlemen are as well ac- 
quainted with the civill dealing, con versing, and practise of 
citties, as many Kockneis with the manuring of lands, and 
affayres of the countrey, c 1690 B, E. Diet. Cant, Crew^ 
Cockney, .also one ignorant in Country Matters. 1739 R. 
Bull tr. Dedekindus* Grobianus 238 A Cockney once did 
for a Clown provide, s:8a6 Scott Woodsi. xviii, Where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned. 

4. Spec. One bom in the city of London : strictly, 
(according to Minsheti) * one bora within the sound 
of Bow Bells Always more or less contemptuous 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteristics in which the born Londoner is sup- 
posed to be inferior to other Englishmen, 

1600 'Rxmi.KTSos Leti.Htfm. Blood iv. 65, I scorne..To let 
a Bow-bell Cockney put me downe. x&sy De»:ker Westw, 
H oeii.Ui As Frenchmenloue to be bold, Flemings to be drunke 
, .and Irishmen to be Costermongers, so, Cockn yes (especially 
Shee-Cocknies) loue not Aqua- vite when ’tis good for them. 

CoTGE., Gnesjine, a waspish dame; (as our Cockney 
of London) a nickname for a woman of Orleans. X617 Min- 
SHEU Dwtor s,v., A Cockney or Cockny^ applied only to one 
borne within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, within the City 
of London, which tearme came first out of this tale : That 
a Cittizens sonne riding with his father, .into the Country. . 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh ; riding farther he 
heard a cocke crow, and said doth the cocke neigh too? and 
therfore Cewkney or Cocknie, by inuersion thus : incock., 
incociiis x. raw or vnripe in Country-mens affaires. X617 
ORYSON Itin. ni. 33 Londiners, and all within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and eaters of 
buttered to.stes. 1644 Dan O’Neile Let, Mrq, Ormond 
in Carte Orig. Lett. I. 52 Obliged to quit Oxford at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller with their prodigious number 
of cocknies. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 221 That Synods 
Geography was as ridiculous as a Cockneys (to whom all is 
Barbary beyond Brainford ; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch). 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 2 Not 
being myself a Cockney. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xii, 
He was a cockney by birth, for he had been left at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. 1848 W. E. Forster Diary 
TOA.pr. in T. W. Reid Life (1888) 1 . 224 The Times and the 
Government and all cockneys were so much alarmed. 1830 
Kingsley Alt. Locke i, I am a cockney among cockneys. 
B. One of the ‘ Cockney school * : see 6 b. 
i8*6 Blaekw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 16 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a regularly established word^ in 
our literature. Lord Byron . . called them by no other ti tie 
than the Cockneys. *831 Scott in Blackw. Mag, Feb. 272 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would. 
B. z.% adj. (orig. attrib. use of the sb.\ 

5. Cockered, petted ; effeminate ; squeamish. 

XS73 Twyne xii-Llj, That same Cocknie Phry- 

gian knight. 1383 Stanyhurst MnHs i. (Arb.) 39 Thus 
.spake she to cocknye Cupido. Ibid, iv. 106 Yf a cockney 
dandiprat hopthumb Prittye lad ^Eneas in my court wan- 
toned. 1598 Meres WiCs Trec^ury 276 b. Many Cockney 
and wanton women are often sicke. z6o6 R. Clayton in 
Lisniore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 102 Yf he ceased not his 
Cockney carriage. 

6 . Pertaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

Brome Northern Lasse Dram. Persona, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman. 1639 T. Pecke Parnassi 
Pue^, 60 To boast yourself of Cockney, you think good ; 
Lest som should say, you were of British Bloud. 1776 
G. Campbell Philos, Rhet. (1801) I. 399 It is an idiom of 
the Cockney language. *836 Emerson Eng, Traits, Voy, 
Eng, Wks. II. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with 
cemkney conceit. x86x Sat, Rev. 2 Feb. 112/2 The West- 
minster Review, .describes the easy writing and comic lan- 
guage poured forth by popular writers on great subjects, 
as ‘cockney chatter'. 1876 F. Douse Grimnis L. § 34, 
127 The Cockney dialect and the polite English dialect are 
(or were) spoken by different, but overlapping strata. 

b. Cockmy school : a nickname for a set of 19 th 
cent, writers belonging to London, of whom Leigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative. 

18x7 Lockhart in Blackw. Mag. Oct. 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetry) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of christening it, it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of The Cockney School. ^ x88a Mbs. Oliphant 
Lit. Hist. Eng. II. 225 At a later period Hazlitt joined this 
literary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began to be 
assailed as the ‘ Cockney School 

7. Comb.., as cockney-bred , -like adj., -IutuI. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel. 1. ii. n. ii, Overprecise, cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. Ia^^3 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1 . 221 The only religious meeting I ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of scoffers. 1884 J. 
Payn Thicker than Water xvi, 127 Who know their own 
metropolis as well as though they had been cockney-bred. 

[The derivation suggested above satisfies the form : ey, ay 
(ai\ are regular ME. forms of egg, riming with the same 
words (day, etc.) as cokenay itself ; coken genitive pi, is as 
in chrken coueitise, P. PL B. iv. 119, and in many similar 
instances; the use of the gen. plural is as in Ger. hUhnerei, 
fowls’ egg, hahnatei cocks' egg. The stress on ay retained 
in verse to i6th c., and supported by Minsheu’s cock tteigh, 
also accords with this composition of the word. 

Of sense r, the meaning appears to be established by the 
fi^ quot.; the constituents of a Collop (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely bacon and an egg. This meaning also completely ex- 
plains the quot. from Heywood ; that from the Tournament 
B perha^ (as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
jccose. Hie matter appears to be clinched by the quot. 
from Blorio for cockan~egs. To account for the appellation, 
we might suppose coken^ay to be originally a child's name 


for an egg (cf. what is said of coco below); but as cocks* 
eggs and the equivalent Ger. hedmeneier are at the present 
day applied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal- 
formed eggs (formerly imagined to be laid by the^cock), it 
is not improbable that this was originally the specific sense 
cf cokenay. The old notion that such eggs produced a ser- 
pent (see Cockatrice) is well known ; but no trace of this 
appears in the popular use of cokenay. 

The application of either a child’s word for an egg, or of 
the name of a small or mis-shapen egg, as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for ‘a child sucking long', a ‘nestle-cock', 
a ‘milk sop’, obviously explains itself; and^ the sense- 
development from 2 onward is clear and certain. A valu- 
able contribution to the history of these senses is made by 
H. H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to his ed. (1883) of Elyot's 
Gouemour. 

An apparent parallel is the French word coco ‘ a child's 
name for an egg', also a term of endearment applied to 
children, and of derision applied to rtion'. mon petit coco, 
quel grand cocot Coco, considered by Littrd a deriv, of 
coq, was app. the source of coconellus (dim. oi*coco, coconem) 
gjiven in the Promp. Parv., with eucunellus, as med.L. 
translations of cokenay, and stated to be ‘ ficta et derisorie 
dicta', ‘derisorie ficta et inventa'. And coconellus, in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the i6thc. Eng. Cocknel, given 
above, as an exact equivalent of cockney, senses 2, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb coquelmer ‘ to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child)*, 
just as dodo a word like Eng. ‘by-by' or ‘ba-ba'^ sung to 
lull a child to sleep, gave dodelimr to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the earliest times, cokenay 2 
was constantly associated with the vb. coker Cocker, both 
in use (see quots. in 2'., and in L. and Fr, explanations e. g. 
‘cokeryn, cari/oveo’, cokenay, carifotus*, Promp. Parv., 

* I coker je ntignoUe ', I bring up like a cocknaye je mig- 
7 iotte* Palsgr. If cocker^ w^, as it appears to be, a de- 
rivative of cock, this association was natural and obvious.] 
Hence various nonce- wds., as Co'ckneian a., per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Cock- 
ne'ity, cockney quality. CockneycaTity, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism, 
Cockneye'se, the speech or ‘ dialect ' of cockneys. 
Co ckneyess, a female cockney. Co'ckneyship, 
the condition of a cockney (humorously as a title). 
Co*ck 3 iiao a., pertaining to cockneys, cockney. 

X842 Fraser's Mag. XX vl. 610 Peculiarities, cockneian 
and congenito-theatrical. 1882 Carlyle in Century Mag, 
XXIV. 28 Mixed rusticity or cockneity. 18^-3 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. (Ritchie) 263 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Comely Bank, of Craigenputtoch interweaved with cockney- 
calities into a very habitable whole; 1823 Blackw. Mag. XI V. 
92 Stwid French books translated, .into stupid Cockneyeze. 
1848 Thackeray Van, Fair vi. (1833) 41 Country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses. 1832 
Wilson m Blackw. Mag, XXXI. 958 To disenchant his 
cockneyship out of that audacious dream. 1843 Fraser's 
M^. XXyiL 46s ‘The 'ouse,' as Mrs. Crump would say 
. .in her simple Cockniac dialect. 

t Cockney, z'. Ohs. [h Cookitey (sense 2).] 
trans. To make a ‘cockney* or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

X583 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 40 But Venus Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyed heauing In seat of 
her boosom, xdzs Bp. Hall Serm. xxix. (R.), The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
meere dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Co'ckneydom. [f. Cockrey sb. + -dom.] 

1. The domain of cockneys (or of the ‘ cockney 
school * of literature) ; cockneys collectively. 

1830 Blackw. Mag, XXVII. 390 The divine right of King 
of Cockneydom, 1834 Tails Mag. XXI. 332 Young Cock- 
neydom was a different thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 88 
Cockneydom unchained. 

2. Cockney influence or characteristics. 

X862 Mrs. Speir Last Years I fid. 113 In these days of 
all prevailing cockneydom. 

Cockneyfy (kp-knifoi), v. Also cooknify. [f. 
as prec. + -eY.] trans. To imbue with cockney 
qualities, to render ‘cockney’; intr. to become 
‘cockney*. Hence Co'okneyfied ppl. a., Co'ck- 
neyfying ppl. a. and vhl. sb., Cockneyfica’tion. 

iSzx Byron Let. 26 Apr., I think he [Keats] . . was spoilt 
by Cockneyfyiiig..and versifying Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriere’s Dictionary. X820 Mary Howitt Lei. in Mem. 
Alaric Watts (1884) H. 5 Oi Keats' other writings I know 
nothing, I fancy them too fantastical, too cockneyfied, 
pardon the ugly word. X87X Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's 
Lett, III. 200 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
parts. 187S M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) II. v. 176 
The grand old wood was rather cockneyfied.. haunted by 
ponies, donkeys, and canaille. 

Cockneyisli (k^?*kni|ij*), a. [f. Cockney sh. -i- 
-ISH.] Savouring of the cockney. 

1819 Blackw, Mag, Oct. 74/1 A balloon . . but there is 
something Cockneyish even m that object, 1870 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) II. 302 My new acquaintance, 
who was very cockneyish. 

Hence Co'ckneyishly adv. 

xSaa Blackw, Mag. XL 286 To hear (to speak cockney- 
ishly) some God-bless-my-soul-good-sort-of-body say, etc. 
Cocineyism (kp*kni|iz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

1. Quality characteristic of a cockney ; cockney 
manners, speech, etc. 

Blac^. Mag. XXIII. 373 His [Leigh Hunt's] ac- 
count of the meeting is a precious piece of cockneyism. 
1830 L. IS.y&'v Autobiog. HI. xxiii, 187 The charge of Cock- 
neyism frightened the booksellers. 18^ Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) X04 Men, .had so steeped their brains in London 
ligrature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture. 

2. A cockney characteristic (p.g. in idiom or pro- 
nunciation). 


x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. xiii. (187S) 254 [He] 
had not caught up many cockneyisms instead. X867 CJu 
State Rev. 12 Jan. 31 Exaggerated cockneyisms. 

Cockueyisse (kf?*knii9iz), ZI, [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1 . trans. I'o make ‘ cockney give a cockney 
character to. 

1823 Blackw. Mag, XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt . . to 
Cockneyize the title of Gifford’s poem into the ‘ Barviad 

2. intr. To play or act the cockney ; to use cock- 
neyisms. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. IX. 264 The rest of the translation, 
and how he cockneyized at the expence of Homer. 2839 
Maginn in Fraser's Mag. XX. 653 The sparks and wits . . 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined themselves to 
the universities. 

Ooekodrill(e, obs. form of Ckocodilb. 
Cock-old, ? humorous perversion of Cuckold. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 677 Then should no olde- 
Cocks, nor no cocke-olds crow. 

Cockoloack, var. of Cockloche. 

Cockow, obs. f. Cuckoo. 

Cock-paddIe» Also -paidle, -peddle. Sc. 
[see quot. 1859 ; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of ‘ male ’.] A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, CyclopUrus lumpus, 

atSjz Willughby De Hist. Pise. iv. (1686) 208 The 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Scoiis Cock-Paddle, Sibbald Scotia 

24 (Jam.) Lumpus Anglorum, nostratibus Cock-Paddle. 
2816 Scott Antiq. xi, ‘ How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-paddle?’ a 2855 G. Johnston Fishes o/Berwicksh, 
(in Yarreli), The Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of March and in April. At that season the Hen . . de- 
posits her spawn among the rocks and sea-weed. 2839 
Richardson in Yarreli Brit. Fishes II. 344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, which is enveloped, like the rest 
of the fish, in a thick, tuberculated skin, with some re- 
semblance to the comb of a domestic cock. 

t Co*ck-pe*llxiy- Obs, A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
or cock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowed Gram. Schools 
(1818 ) ; also N. <§• Q. Feb. 1890. 

2324 (Apr. 1) Indenture in N. Carlisle Endowed Gram. 
Schools I. 677 (Manchester Gram. Sch.) Item that every 
Schoolmaster . , shall teach freely . . without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor- 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other^ whatsoever it be. 
2397 Pilgr, Pamass, v. 594 A companie of ragged vicars 
andforlorne schoolemaisters. .looking for cockpence in the 
bottome of a pue. 26s>i Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 562. vjzx 
in Picton Vpool Munic, Rec. (1886) II. 74 All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, fire money, and 
quarteridge. 2756 Boucher in Lett. RadcUJfe 4* fames 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School] 
was 10 a year ; and entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
to as much more. 2818 N. Carlisle Gram. Schools I. 647 
(at Carimel, Lane.) It is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called ‘ Cock pence 
This cannot be demanded of right. Ibid. 1 . 662 (at Hawks- 
head). 2870 Hazlitt in Brands Pop. Antiq. I, 42 The 
scholars of Clitheroe Free Grammar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what is called a cock-penny . . supposed to be a 
substitute for bringing the animal itself to school, which 
formerly was very common. 

Cockpit (k^’kpit). 

1. A pit or enclosed area in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport ; a place constructed for 
cock-fighting. 

2587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) to6 The Moun- 
taynes stand . . In roundnesse such as it a Cock pit were. 
2644 Quarles Barnabas ^ B. 27 At a cockpit [to] leave our 
doubtful fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. 195 A Circle dug in the Earth, like a 
Cockpit. 1824 W. Sketchley {title), The Cocker, containing 
. . a variety of other useful information for the instruction of 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. 2836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 The animal ferocity 
of the quays and cockpits. 

attrib. 2647 G. Hughes Serm. Si. Margaret's, Wesim, 
26 May, Impious, childish, cockpit counsellors. 2884 Pall 
Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The cock-pit animus, apt to spring up 
between equal bodies in different camps, 

tb. Applied to a theatre; and to the Pit of a 
theatre. Obs, 

2399 Shaks. Hen. V, i. Prol. 11 Can this Cock-Pit hold 
The vastie fields of France? Or may we cramme Within 
this Wooddea O, the very Caskes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt ? a 2635 L. Digges in Shaks. Suppl. L 
71 (N.) Let but Beatrice And Benedict be seen ; lo ! in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. 

t C. spec. The Cockpit : (d) name of a theatre in 
London, in 17 th c., on the site of a cock-pit. Obs. 

a 263s L. Digges in Shaks. Suppl, I. 71 (N.^ On Gods 
name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your lame blank verse 
to keep you from the grave. 2660 Pepys Diary ii Oct., 
Mr. Salisbury.. took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to 
see ‘The Moore of Venice’, which was well done. 2662-3 
Ibid. 5 Jan., To the Cockpitt, where we saw ‘ Claracilla', a 
poor play, done by the King’s house. 

f (b) The name of the block of buildings on or 
near the site of the Cockpit erected by Henry VIII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used from the seven- 
teenth century as government offices ; hence put 
familiarly for ‘ the Treasury *, and ‘ the Privy 
Council chambers *. Obs. 

[2398 Stow Surv. Land. 374 (in J. Marshall Ann. Tennis 
6$) The saide White hall. On the right hand bee diuers 
fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Cockepit, all 
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Ijufit by King Henry the eight.] 1649-50 Commons" Jrnl, 
25 Feb. in Carlyle Cronnmll 11 . 124 Resolved that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the Lodgings 
called the Cockpit. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 20 Feb., My 
Lord of Dorset and another Lord, talking of getting another 
place at the Cockpit. 1698 Luttrell Brief ReL IV. 
329 The council chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbury’s 
offices, are to be at the Cockpitt, till Whitehal be rebuilt. 
1711 R. Orlebar Lei. in -^rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 276 a, Mar. 8.. Just now I am told of an odd passage 
happened in Councill at the cockpitt to-night. 1773 Burke 
Let. Sir C. Bingham Wks. IX. 140 For the sake of gratify- 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 
pit or the Castle. 1830 Greville Mem. 22 Nov. (1874) 
II. xii, 70 He [Brougham] threatened to sit often at the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was good for nothing in a Court 
of Appeal. ^ i8-5^3 Knight London V. 291 But to return to 
the Cock-pit . . This is the part of the Treasury buildings 
which fronts Whitehall. 

2. jig. A place where a contest is fought out. 

16x2 T. Adams Semt., Gallants Burden (1616) 19 Behold 

France made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vnciuill 
ciuill Warres hereof. 1676 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks. 
1875 lY, 117 It seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a 
man might have laid wagers either way. 1858 Mitrray's 
Hand-Bk. N. Germany 158/1 The part of Belgium through 
which our route lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit’ of 
Europe. 

3. Naut. The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war; forming ordinarily the quarters for 
the junior officers, and in action devoted to the 
reception and care of the wounded. 

1706 Phillips, Cockpit, in a man of war, is a Place on the 
lower Floor, or Deck. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine U789', 
Cock-pit of a ship^ of war, the apartments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 1813 Southey Nelson II. 258 The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men ; over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple X, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock-pit. 

b. iransf. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 375/1 Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe. 

4. In the West Indies: see quot. 1803 . 

1803 Dallas Hist. Maroons I. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
or, as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
rocks and mountains nearly perpendicular, and to which 
the only practicable entrance is by a very narrow defile. 
Ibid. I.^ vi. X98 The practicability of advancing upon an 
enemy in these cockpits is not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 

Cockquean, var. of Cuckquean, Ohs. 
Cockroach. (kf 7 ‘kr< 7 atj). Forms: 7 cacarooteh, 
7-8 oockroche, 8 cock-roach, 7 - cockroach, 
[app. ad. ^^.mcarachafii Percival 1599 ) through 
cacarootek^ Capt, John Smith’s representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
cacarzicha : cf, Pg, €aroucha \ ; with assimilation, 
by popular etymology, to cock and app. to roach. 

The Du. kakerlak is proh. also a popular perversion of 
the Sp. : cf. Creole Fr. coguerache.} 

The name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
Blatta, esp. B. orientalis, a well-known large dark- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called black- 
beetle, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the American species, B. occidentalism larger and 
lighter brown, found in bakehouses. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 171 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniards a Cacarooteh, the which creeping 
into Chests they eat and defile with their ill-sented dung. 
1657 R- Ligon Barbadoes Next to these are Cock- 

roches, a creature of the bigness and shape of a Beetle. 
1740 Baker Beetle in Phil. Trans. XLI, 443 A Friend 
had sent me Three or Four Cock- Roches, or as Merian 
calls them, Kakkerlacse, brought alive from the West- 
Indies. Gentl. Mag. Oct, 933/2 The true brown cock- 
roach of the West-Indies. 1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 
4) III. 154 The Kakkerlac or A,merican Cock-Roach, is 
very common in that country. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iii. {1878) 59 In Russia the^ small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywhere driven before it its great congener. 

Hence Oock-roacb. Apple. 

1756 P, Browne Jamaica 174 Love Apple and Cock- 
roach Apple . . The smell of the apples is said to kill cock- 
roaches. 

+ Co’ck-road, rood. Ohs. =» Cock-shoot. 

s6<^ Herrick Hesper., Country Life, Thou hast thy 
Cockrood, and thy glade To take the precious phesant 
made. 1648 C. Walker Hist Independ. j. 149 The net 
caught many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen and 
Sir John Maynard broke through it, and spoyled the cock- 
road. 1727-52 Chambers CycZ, Cock-road, a contrivance 
for the taking of woodcocks. .They cut roads through woods, 
thickets, groves, etc. These roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, perfectly strait, and clear j 
and to two opposite trees they tie the net. 

*11 Erroneously explained : 

2708-25 Kersey, Cock-roads, a Net contriv’d chiefly for 
the taking of Wood-cocks. So 2821 Bailey. 1726 Diet. 
Rjfst (ed. 3^, Cocking-roads, a sort of a net, contriv’d 
chiefly for the taking of woodcocks. 

Co:ck-ro*bm. a. The male Robin ; usually 
as a familiar or pet name. b. slang. See quots. 

C2699 F* E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Cock-robin, a soft, easy 
fellow [1785 so in Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue}. 
Nursery Chap-book, Who killed Cock-Robin ? 2826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863I 334 Little turfy hillocks .. 
which I used to call Cock-Robins' graves. 2860 G. H. K. 
Vacat. Tour 166 A starving cock-robin. 1873 Slang Did., 


Cock-robin slto/, a small printing-office, where cheap and I 
nasty work is done and low wages are paid. 

Cock-rose. Obs. exc. Sc. or north, dial. ‘ Any 
wild poppy with a red dower, but most commonly 
the long smooth-headed poppy ’ (Jamieson). 

2632 R, H. Arraignment Whole Creature xv. § 4. 269 It 
proves perhaps alter all. .but a Cock-rose, or Canker Rose. 

Cockrowen : see Cockcrowen. 

Cocks. Also Fighting cocks. A dial, name for 
the Ribwort Plantain (cf. Cock’s- head), from a 
children’s game in which the tough stems with 
their flower-heads are struck against each other. 

2847-78 in Halliwell. 2869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale 
Gloss., To fight cocks, .with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwort plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomb (kp'ksk^am). Also 
5 cok come, -cambe, -came, 6 cockome. A 
later spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is Coxcomb, q.v. 

1. The comb or crest of a cock. 

c 2400 Maundev. xix. (1839^ White gees . . thei han a 
gret crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire hedes [Fr. vne grosse 
ooce sur la teste]. 0 x440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkys combe, 
cirrus, c 2450 Nominate in Wr. -Wulcker 703/25 Hec crista, 
cokcome. 2547 Boorde hitrod. Hnowl. xxiv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a cokes 
come. 1570 Levins Manip, 161/30 A cockome, crista. 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s-comb in shape and colour. See also Cox- 
comb. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 55 Except ye 
bring him to weare a cocks comb at ende. 2590 Webbe 
Trav. (Arb.) 31 With a fooles coate on my backe, halfe 
blew, half yellowe, and a cokescombe with three bels on my 
head. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 116 
{Enter A ntonio in a fooles habit.) . . This cockscombe is a 
crowne Which I affect. 2820 Scott Jvanhoe xxvi, Let my 
cockscomb hang in the hall at Rothenvood, in memoi-y that 
1 flung away my life for my master, like a faithful — fool. 

+ 3. A ludicrous term for the head : also Cox- 
comb. Ohs. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W. in. i. 91, I will knog your Vrinal 
about your knaues Cogs-combe. 2650 B. Discollim, 4s She 
hath a shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses. 26S4GAYTON 
Pleas. Notes n. vi. 61 To shave his Beard or powder his 
Cockscombe. 

f 4 . A conceited fool ; a fop. Now Coxcomb. 

2567 Horace Ep. xvii. F ij, Well giue him cloth, and 

let the foole goe like a Cockescomhe still. 2576 T. Newton 
tr. Lemnie's Complex. {1633) 162 Dolts and Cockscombes. 
2706 De Foe Jttre Div. iv. 69 The Light that Error cozens 
Cock’s-combs by. 

5. A name given to various plants, a. The 
Yellow Rattle \Rhinanthus Crista galli), a com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ivi. 516 Yellow Rattel. .is called. . 
in base Almaigne . . of some Hanekammekens, that is to 
say, Hennes Commes, or Coxecorabes. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. ccccxxxvi. 2071. 2602 Holland Pliny 11 . 275 
! Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling the 
crest or comb of a cock. 1862 Miss Flower. PI. IV. 

I 109 Yellow Rattle . . The crested bracts procured for it the 
! botanic and common appellation of Cock^s-comb. 

I b. The florist’s name for Celosia cristata, an 
amaranthad, grown as an ornamental plant. 

2742 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 366 You may now trans- 
plant some of your., double-striped Balsamines and Cocks- 
combs. 2794 m.KsaY'd Ro'usseau'sBoi. xvi. 21 1 The Crested 
Amaranth, .is commonly called Cock’s comb, from the form 
in which the head of flowers grows. 2882 Garden 25 Apr. 
262/1 Balsams, .and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. 

C. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin, d. Wild 
Poppy, e. Lousewort. f. Adder’s-tongue ; etc. 
(Britten and Holl.)g. In the West Indies, 

Crista-galli, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

1713 I. Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 
21 1 Oriental Cocks-Comb, Offobrychis Orient, cristata. 

6 . A kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomb oyster. 

2776 Da Costa Flem. Conchol. 250 The species of this 
family [oyster] are very numerous ; some are curious . . as 
the Cockscombs, etc. 2856 'Woodward Mollusca 254 In 
the ‘ cock’s-comb ’ oysters both valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as cockscomb granulation, 
etc. ; cockscomb ash, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots ; cockscomb grass, Cynosurus 
echinatus (Miller) ; cockscomb morion, a variety 
of the morion or open helmet of the ifith c. ; 
cockscomb oyster : see 6 ; cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite, 

2859 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 695/2 Hypertrophies of the 
crested folds of that membrane, which when everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
‘cockscomb granulation', 2868 Dana 75 Cockscomb 
Pyrites, aggregations of fllattened crystals into crest-like 
forms. 2882 Garden 23 Sept. 272/3 The Cockscomb Ash , . 
has. *a large proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 

Cock’ s-foot, cocksfoot. 

1. (More fully Oo'cksfoot grass) : A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Dactylis glo- 
merata ; so named from the appearance of its large 
distantly three-branched panicle. 

1607 Phil. Trans. XIX. 397 These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Gra.sse.s, 1846 J. Baxter Libr.Pract. Agric. I. 
357 The seed of cock’s-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
paratively succulent at this periM of growth. 2883 G. 
Allen in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 A waving head of cock’s- 
foot {^Dactylis glomeraia), consists of numberless 

one-sided spikelets, clustered together. 


^^ 2. A name also applied to Columbine, and 
Greater Celandine. Obs. 

^ IS97 Gerarde Herbal, Suppl. Eng. Names^ Cockes foot® 
is Columbine. Cocke foote is Chelidonia maior. 

b. Applied by Gerarde to JJigitaria sanguina- 
Us, also called Cock'sjoot Finger Grass. 

2^1 Miss Pratt Flower. PL VI. 135 Hairy Finger-grass, 
or Cock’s-foot Finger-grass. 

€ock’s-li.ead, cockskead. 

1. Applied to some kinds of Trefoil and allied 
plants, including : a. A species of Sainfoin, Onobry- 
chis Cafui-galU ; applied by Gerarde to the coin- 
mon species O. saiiva. b. Common Red Clover, 

c. According to Cockayne, probably Melilot. 

14.. Harl. MS. 3388 (in Cockayne Cocks hedys* 

2597 Gerarde (Br. & Holl.). X613 Markham Eng. Husb. 
II. 11. yii. (1635)84 When . . the Cock-heads looke upright , . 
then is your Meddow not ready to cut. 2688 R, Holme 
Armoztry 11. 91/2 Cocks head is a small Cod, with Vitch like 
leaves. 2756 Watson Leicestersh. Plants 'm Phil. Trans. 
XLIX. 843 Medick Vetchling or Cocks-head. 

2. In the West Indies, Fes medium tortuosum, a 
papilionaceous plant, with much-twisted jointed 
pods. (jASSS-tJ Names of Plantsi) 

3. Applied locally to various plants, as Com- 
mon Ribgrass {Plantago lanceolata'). Knapweed 
{Centaur ea nigra), and in Scotland to species of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Holl.) 

2787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Cocks- 
heads, Plantago lanceolata, plantain, rib-wort, rib-grass. 
1790 — Midi. Counties Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cockheads, Ceio.- 
taurea nigra, common knobweed. 

t Co'Ckskoot. Obs. Also 5-6 -shote, -shott, 
-shoote. [f. Cock sh.^ 9 c + Shoot.] A broad way 
or glade in a wood, through which woodcocks, etc. 
might dart or ‘ shoot’, so as to be caught by nets 
stretched across the opening. 

The statements that the net itself was the cockshooi, and 
that the proper si>elling is cock-shut, appear to be dic- 
tionary blunders, founded on a misunderstanding of the 
word as something to ‘ shut ’ in or enclose the birds. 

2530 Palsgr. 206/2 Cockesshote to take wodcockes with, 
uolee. 2602 No Whipping nor Tripping, etc., A silly honest 
creature may do well To watch a cocke-shoote, or a limed 
hush. 2652 Ogilby eEsop 6 When loud winds make cock- 
shoots thro’ the wood, Bending down mighty okes, I firm 
have stood. 2662 Lovell Hist. Anim. <§■ Min. 180 They 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. 2692 Blount Law Diet., 
Gallivolatium, a Cockshoot or Cockglade. 

b. Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Cockshott Wood, Farm, Close, etc. ; 
retained even in cleared land where cockshoot 
woods have formerly been, 

C. iransf. 

2587 Harrison England i. xviii. (2881) 111. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturallie haue holes in them, .such a stone 
were an apt cockeshot for the diueil to run through, 

d. Comb., as cockshoot- cord, -net* 

2496 Bk. St. Albans, EishingH], Take thenne and frette 
hym faste wyth a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to a 
fourme. 2566 Wills ^ Inv. N, C. (1835/ 266 One cockshott net, 
Co’Ck-sliot. collof [cf. Cock-shy.] Anything 
stuck up as a convenient mark for missiles ; a shot 
at such a mark. 

2842 S. Lover Handy Andp xv. 140 ‘Oh ! *twos such a 
nice cock-shot, [twos impossible not to have a shy at it.* 
2884 C. Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. 107 Take cock-shots 
with a boot-jack at hawthorn-pattern vases. 

Cock-shut (k^’kij2?t). Obs. or dial. Also 
-sh.oot(e, -shot. [f. Cook sb^ + Shot : perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and are shut up ; 
though some think it is = Cockshoot, and refers to 
the time when wood-cocks ‘ shoot ’ or fly.] 

1 . attrib. in cock-shut light, time, etc. : twilight. 

2594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, v. iii. 70 Thomas the Earle of 

Surrey, and himselfe, Much about Cockshut time.. Went 
through the Army, chearing vp the Souldiers. ^ 2603 B. 
JoNSON Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss him in 
the cock-shut light, c 2610 Middleton, etc. Widow in. i, 
Come, come away, then; a fine cock-shoot evening. 2612 
CoTGR., Brttne, the euening twylight, or edge of the euen- 
ing; cockshoot time. 2868 H. Kingsley Mad. Mathilde 
HI. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden. 

2. sb. Twilight. 

2598 Florio, Cane e lupo, Cock-shut, or twilight, as when 
a man cannot discerne a dog from a Wolfe. 2855 Whitby 
Gloss., Cockshut, the close of day. 

Cock-sky (kf7‘k|j3i:). colloq. [f. Cock sb?- -1- 

Shy zi. or j^.] 

1 , Applied to cock-throwing and similar games 
with cocks. 

[2794 Brand Pop. Antig. I. s.v. Shrovetide, The 

person who throws . . has three shys, or throws, for two 
pence, and wins the Cock if he can knock him down and 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs . . 
Broomsticks are generally used to shy with.] 2852 Mayhew 
Lend. Labour IL 55 (Hoppe) The shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-hunt. 2883 Globe 22 Mar. 2/1 The populace took 
‘cockshies’ at it.. he who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded with it. 

2. A free throw or ‘ shy’ at an object set up for 
the purpose, as a form of amusement. Also 
transf. and attrib. 

1836 Marryat Japhei Ixvii, They proposed a cockshy, as 
they called it ; that is, I was to place my articles on the 
top of a post, and they were to throw stones at them. 
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cu 1S69 Ld. StrAngfor© Leii. f Paper$ 215 (D.) This whs 
as if the great geologists, .had invited two rival theorists tq 
settle the question . .by picking tip the stones and appealing 
to the test of a cockshy. 1^3 J. Greenwood People 
im Odd Places i. 6 One of the latter {z.j?. donkey carts] being 
laden with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

3. The missile thrown. 

2837-'4o Ha-Ubiirton Clochn, (1862)189 The boy .. threw 
his cock-shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4. The object at which the fshy’ is made. 
Hence /raw/l A thing to throw at; an object of 
attack. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxvi, What a fine cock-shy 
he would make S 1888 Times x Oct. 4/1 It is never agreeable 
to either an individual or a body of troops to be made a 
sort of cockshy for an enemy. 

5. The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-niits or the 
like, for payment. 

sdqq Daily Kexvs ^ Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of ‘cockshies', 

- .and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Cock-shying’, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy, 

1870 Sir G, W. Annals of an Evenifnl Ltfel. 194 

Flogging in the army, and bull- baiting, and cock-shying. 
Coci:-spa'rrow, The male of the sparrow; 
also applied denominatively to men who show 
what are thought to be sparrow-like Characteristics. 

X598 E. Gilpin SMaletheia (1878) 30 When his Cock-spar- 
row thoughts to itch begin. 1635 Moufet & Benn. HealtJis 
hnpr. (1746) 205 Avicen as much esteemeth Cock-sparrows 
Stones. 1659 England's Conf. 10 They . . sent for the two 
chaste Cock Sparrows, the Lord Hunson, and Mp Henry 
Martin. 1698 Farquhar Love ^ a Bottle \v. i, What, 
sirrah ! would you debauch my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row ? s8ao Scott Abbot iv, If this cock-sparrow is to crow, 
over us as he seems to do. 

Hence Cock-spa'rrowisli a. 

1883 Miss Braddon MU RoyallW. 66 Little Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck which small men are 
wont to possess. 

Co’Ckspmr. Also coek^s-spnr. 

1. The spur of a cock. 

*391 Percivall Sp. DicU^ Espolon, a cocks spur, 1700 J. 
Brome Trav. Eng. 275 Some {.stones] we discovered 
which resemble Cock-spuns. 

2. Angling. A kind of Caddis- worm. 

1633 Walton Angler 231 There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Gocfe-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end^ 1677 Plot Oxfo 7 "dsh. Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rough-coats, Pipers. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. 
(1880) 20 A small fragment of .red worm, or as it is called on 
the Trent, the cock-spur. ' ' 

3. A shrub with reclining thorny branches, Plsonia 
aculeatay found in the West Indies. 

X736 P. Browne famdica 358 The Cock’s-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar islands. 

4. (See quot.) 

t858SiMM0NDS Diet. Trade, Cocksfurs, small clay wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glazing, and to prevent them adhering, 

5. A kind of casement latch hung by a pin. 

1703 T. N. City 4 - C. Purchaser 100 Smith.s in London 

ask’d me per Pound for Casements, .if they made them 
with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buckles) or Cock-spurs, and Pull- 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to with. 

6. See quot, = ET.ergoL 

1710 London & Wise Compl. Card. (1719) 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 
Branch was shorten’d above the next Rye or Shoot. 1799 
G. Smith Laborai. II, 131 The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean oflF in the following year in March. 

7. Ergot of rye. Also attrih. 

1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inf am. 541 Rainy and moist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspur. Ibid, 545 To collect a suffleient quantity of 
the cockspur rye. 

, 8. Short for cockspur hunter, thorn, 
x8o8 Caial, Plants Bot, Garden Liverpool 21 Crus GalH, 
Cockspur. 

9. Comb, cockspur-burner, a gas-burner with 
three holes; cockspur-grass, Panicum Crus-galli^ 
an annual grass occasional in Britain; cockspur 
bawtkorn, c. tboru, Cratmgus Crus-galli, a native 
of North America, cultivated as an ornamental 
shrub in Europe. 

1741 Compl, P'am. Piece n. iii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the . . Cockspur 
Hawthorn. 1810 Ann. Reg. 1808, Charact., etc. 133 The 
shape and general appearance of this tube, has procured it 
among the workmen, the name of the cockspur burner. 
Ibid., The number of burners, .amounts to 271 Argands,and 
633 cock.spurs. 18x9 Accum Coal Gas 255 A swing bracket, 
furnished with a cockspur burner. The burner consists of 
a hollow flattened globe., pierced laterally with three or 
more holes. ^ 1833 P. W, Watson De^tdrol. Brit. 56 Mes-^ 
pthis Crus Gain, W. Cockspur Thorn. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
Trees 4 Shrubs 433 Cockspur Thorn . . a singularly neat 
shrub, often forming a beautiful, round-headed, small tree. 

Co’ck-stoue. [cf. Alectobian.] 

1. A stone fabled to be found in a cock’s gizzard. 
xs86 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 257 The Alectorian or Cockes 
stone .. wherewith (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tomen alway stoode invincible. x6xi Cotgr., Alectoire, 
me co<^e stone; a Ghristall coloured stone (as big as a 
D^ue) found in the gyzeme, or maw of some Cockes. 

1 2. A name of the Kidney-bean. Obs. 

P- Bbowne Jamaica 49X The Kidney- Bean or Cock- 
stone. This plant is cultivated in most parts of the world. 


Co’clk-stride. 

1. The length of the step of a cock, as the measure 
of a' very short distance or space. 

1626 Breton Panictstickes Feb. (I).), It is now February, 
and the Sun is gotten up , a cocke-stride of his climbing. 
1678 Rav Eng. Proverbs 11678) 52 At twelf-day the days are 
lengthened a Cock-stride. 182a PioQa Perils of Man IL 
236 (Jam.) Afore yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. 

2. advb. phrase. A~ cock-stride : a-cock-horse, 
astride. Oioncc-ttse.') 

1840-3 Barham Ingol, Leg., Monstre Balloon, A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. Ibid., Tntants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet’s tail. 

Goekstule, var. Cdck-stool, Ohs., cucking- 
stool. 

CrOCk’Slire (k^7k|Ju^*J^, a. {advTj [According to 
the regular force of similar formations, e.g. stone-- 
deaf, day-cold, dog-sick, dirt-cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sense. ought to be ‘ as sure as a cock The 
conjecture that there is some allusion to cockish, 
with reference to * pert self-confidence being 
founded upon the latest sense, which is only a 
modern development, is not historically tenable. 
The word was originally perfectly dignified, and 
habitually used in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the sureness in question was ob- 
jective, i. e. ‘as secure, safe, certain, trustworthy,' 
reliable, etc., as can be*: this makes it possible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainty of the action of a cock or tap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of a 
cock with a removable turning-key (if these go far 
enough back) in leaving the contents ofa tun secure, 
from interference. 

The notion ‘ as sure as a cock is to crow in the morning *, 
has also been suggested. It might suit sense 2, but not 
sense i.] 

I, Of objective sureness, security, or certainty, 
f 1. Absolutely seaire, or safe, from danger or 

interference, a. of persons or things. Obs. 

1333 SkeltoN' Why nat to Court 279 Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymself cock sure. 1363-87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1596) 660/2 Queene Margaret thought her then 
cockesure, when duke Humfrey was made away. Ibid. 
(16S4) III. 273Who.so dwelleth under that secret thing, and 
help of the Lord, shall be cock-sure for evermore. 1377-87 
Holinshed Chron. I. 23/2, The princes court would not 
haue beene kept there, vnlesse the place had beene taken to 
be cocksure. 1383 Stanyhurst Miiets i. (Arb.j 36 Thou 
seest al cocksure, thy fleete, thy coompanie salued. 1662 
H. Foulis Hist. Wicked Plots (1674) 100 All such persons 
as shall be nominated, .shall be cock-surein their Authority, 
't'b. of measures, plans, arrangements. Ohs. 

1338 Latimer Let, Cromwell in Rem. (1845) 39^ We 
. . as good simple souls, made all cocksure. 1349 — 
Plougkers ( Arb. ) 32 When he [the Deuyll] had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, he thought all cocke sure. x6ii 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632^ 1174 The Canonist 
concerning that all was Cocke-sure, hasted to execute his 
Commission. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 134 When they 
think that they have made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

1 2. Absolutely certain or to be depended on: a, 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 

c 1333 Harpsfield Divorce Hen, V/II(iB’/B) 169 When he 
cometh to the matter, he maketh it so cocksure that he 
esteemeth there be few articles of our faith which he ap- 
proved by more authorities. 159J Harington Orl. Fur, 
XLiii- xxxi. (R.), Not that my deare wife I ought misdeem’d, 
For her of all the rest I thought cocksure. 1603 Harsnet 
Pop. Impost. 49 An admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Heywood Roy all 
King 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 15 And as I am true Cocke, so will I 
. . be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained, sure to be ours though not yet posses^^ed. 

1348 U DALE Erasm, Par. Pref. 17 a, The same was a cocke- 
.suer waie. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 441 Triarius . . 
made haste to win the victory, as if it had been cock-sure 
before Lucullus came. 1668 Drvden Sir Martin Mar-all 
IV. i, Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned. <*1734 North 
Exam. 11, iv. § 17 (1740^ 241 To make the Event cock 
pre. 1743 Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xxxv. (1885) 204 My earldoni 
is cock-sure 1 

c. Of persons, etc. : Absolutely certain (do 
something) or <7/*(a possession yet in prospect) : 

hStex think, etc., this naturally introduces the .subjective 
uses in 4 : one who thinks himself (objectively; cocksure of a 
coming advantage, feels or, in modem use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of it. 

1330 Whittinton (1523) 17, I haue knowen a man 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
1687 T. K. Veritas Evang.Z^ They esteem themselves to 
be the Elect of God; smd to be Cock-sure of Salvation. 
17x4-31 Pope Let. Earl Burlington itjyj) 19, I thought 
myself cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me. 
x&j8 Clough Boihie 131 Confound it, no, not Hewson, Ain’t 
he cocksure to bring in his eternal political humbug? 

II. Of subjective sureness. 

' 1 3. Feeling perfectly secure, or out of danger 
(efi C). Obs. 

a 1667 Wither Presumption, Through the great blessing 
of these quiet years, We are so fearless, careless and secure 
In this our hajppy peace, and so cock-sure. 

4. Feeling perfectly certain, absolutely certain in 


one’s mind of ox about anything. (Without 
any implication of over-siirertess or presumption.) 
(Quot. 1603 is doubtful ; it may belong to 2 c.) 

[1603 Harsnet /V/. Impost. 131 Therefore you may be 
Cock-sure to finde him tliere.] 1673 Wycherley Loz>e in 
Wood iL i, You are so positively cock-sure of your wit, you 
wou’d refer to a mere stranger your plea to the Bay-tree. 
1833 Marryat Jar. Faith/, xiii, ‘ I do believe that— I'm 
drunk.' ‘And I m cock sure of it', cried Tom. 1843 S. 
Lover Handy Andy vi, ‘Are you sure?’ said his mother. 

‘ Cock sure ! ' said Andy. 1870- in Gloss. Berkshire, Cheshire, 
Holderness, etc., Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

5, Feeling or expressing oneself sure to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism; dog- 
matically sel f-confident ; ‘cocky ’ in one’s confidence, 
1755 [Johnson’s only meaning is ‘Confidently certain; 
without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt/ Although 
none of his quotations bear out this character, it is evident 
that the modern sense must have been coming in then;] 
<21843 Barham Ingol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Don’t be too 
secure ! Let .seeming success never make you ‘ Cock-sure’ ! 
x8s9 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. ( 1887 ' 1 1 . 224, That I have writ- 
ten in aconceitedand cocksure .style. 1861 Times-z-^ Aug., Mr. 
Buckle. . has fallen head over heels into the most aboniinable 
pitfall ever invented by a philosopher for the discomfiture of 
a cocksure historian. 1889 Spectator Nov. 30, It was Ix>rd 
Melbourne.. who said, ‘i wish I was as cock-sure of any- 
thing as Tom Macaulay is cock-.sure of everything 
B. as adv. With perfect security or certainty. 

1579 Fulke Beskins' Pari. 385 Hee is cocke sure of M. 
Heskins side. 1396 Shaks. i Ihm. IV, n. i. 94 We steale 
as in a Castle, cocksure. 1631 Sander.son Serm. Rom. iul 
8 Wks. 1854 IL 47 Let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 1672 Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714; 44 Phoo, Pox ! then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence f Cock-sure v., to make cock-sure of Cock- 
suredom, the state or habit of arrogant confidence: 
in one’s opinion. CocksTireism= Cocksuhene.ss. 
Cock- surely adv., in a cock-sure manner. Cock- 
surety = COCKSI’KENESS. 

1683 F. Spence House of Medici 263 They cock-sured him 
of a cap at the first promotion. 1883 Spectator 5 May 581 
This critical cocksuredom would .seem to be greatly on the 
increase. 1889 Parnell Sp. Liverpool 19 Oct., That mag- 
nificent cocksuieism which Englishmen always exhibit when 
they are dealing with questions of which they have abso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 
4 The bulk of the London press has beeii cock-.sure}y wrong. 
x887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, self-.sumciency, 
cock-surety. 

CoicksxL'reiiess. [f- prec. + -ness.] Confident 
certainty; generally with the implication of being 
over-sure. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 510 The fluency and the 
* cock-sure-ness ’ which are rarely found in perfection in 
any one but an Irish Prote.stant. 1883 H. Quieter in Con- 
temp. Res). Feb. 279 The cocksureness of Macaulay, 1889 
Spectator 386/1 A little cocksureness is infinitely refreshing. 

Cockswain, the earlier and etymological spelb* 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 
Cocksy, 003 cy (kp'ksi), a. [app. f. Cock sb ."^ ; 
cf. tricksy and cocky \ Self-important, saucy, im- 
pudent, ‘bumptious’, cocky. (Mostly a school- 
boy’s word.) Hence Co’xiness. 

1823 Jamieson SnppL, Cocksie, affecting airs of importance 
(Lanarks.); synon. with Cocky. 1846 Landor Imag. Conv. 
II. 229 More blusterin^and cocksy. 1837 S. Osborn Qtic- 
dah xxiv. 345 A stiff and cock.sy-looking handkerchief 
fluttered around his . . erect hair. 1837 Hughes Toni Broaun 
I, viii. He’s the coxiest young blackguard in the house, 
1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa iv. 71, 

X859 Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 * Cheek ’ and * coxi- 
ne,ss . i88x Pall Mall G, xx Apr, ii/i White planters 
grurnble . . about bis [the negro’s] laziness, his thieving pro- 
pensities, and his illimitable coxiness. 

Cocktail (kp'kt^il). Also cock-tail. [///. * a 
tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that cocks up 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

1. a. A cocktailed horse (cf. Cock-tailed i). 
The fact that hunters and stage-coach horses, the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule tborough-breds seems to 
have been the origin of the modern turf applica- 
tion b. * Any horse of racing stamp and qualities, 
but decidedly not thorough-bred, from a known stain 
in his parentage ’ {Diet. Rural Sports 1870, § 926). 

1808 Ellis Let, 23 Sept, in l.ockhart Scott xvn, It i.s cer- 
tainly painful to see a race horse in a hackney chaise, but 
. .the wretched cock tail on whom the same task is usually 
raposed must, etc. 1842 Thackeray Fiiz-Boodle Pap. 
JPref., I can’t afford a thorough-bred, and hate a cocktail. 
1836 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 221 ‘ She’s a well-bred one, 
that’s clear.’ * Nearly full-bred ; the least bit of cocktail in 
the world.' 1873 Catal. Sale Sir G. Cholmleys Stud 
(Tattersall) i The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Hunters' races and Steeplechases . . being of the best 
Cocktail strains. 

b. traits/. A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, but deficient in thorough gentlemanly 
breeding, 

1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. 294 Such a .selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. 1887 Academy xx June 
409/2 His cocktails who blunder into liaisons with bar- 
maids. . ' 

2. (More fully Cocktail Beetle) : A brachelytrous 
beetle which ‘ cocks up ’ the posterior part of the 
body when irritated; the Devil’s Coach-horse. 

1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss., Coffin-cutter, Ocypus olens, 
the cock-tail, an insect' lai-ger than an earwig, of a black 
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colour. Galled also the Devirs Coachman. 1883 Woob in ' 
Gil U^ords Dec. 762/2 The l^ove, or Cocktail Beetles found 
it out nearly as .soon. 

3 . A drink, consisting of spirit mixed with a small ’ 
<^uantity of bitters, some sugar, etc. Chie% U. S. \ 
[A slang name, of which the real origin appears 
to be lost.] 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 241 They lay claim to be 
the nr.st inventors of tho.se recondite beverages, cock-tail, 
stone-fence, and sherry-cobbler. 1839 Mahryat Diary 
Amer. Ser. i. III. 288 He frequents the bar, calls for gin 
cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. 1882; J. Haw- 
thorne F^rhmds Fool i. xxvii, I would make no more of 
burglariou.sly entering your premises . . than I would of 
swallowing a whi.sky cocktail. 

b. Cf. B. 4. 

' 1857 Hughes Torn Brotun 1. vl. (1878) 121 ‘Bill, .the half- 
hour hasn’t struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.’ 

a/lr/lf. and ac^‘. . 

1 . That cocks the tail. Cocktail Beetle : see 2. 
1600 Rowlands Let. Hmmurs Blood Epigr. xxxn. 38 
How cock-taile proude he doth his head aduance How rare 
his spurres do ring the moris-daunce. 1866 A thentsum No. 
202$. 21^/3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

, 2 . Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

1865 Reader 8 July Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent skirts, cock-tarl powdei's, plantation bitters. 

3 . Of horses : Not thorough-bred : see A. i ; fig. 
not in good form, low-bred. 

1839 R. Eg,-Warborton H unt. Songs ( 1S83) xl. 1 13 A hun- 
dred good horses, _ both cocktail and blood. iSys [see A i], 
1888 Lane-Fox in Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 9/1 To breed 
tame fowls and then blow them away from the end of their 
guns is snobbish and cocktail. 

4 . Fresh and foaming ; said of beer. 

1888 Addy Sheffield Closs.^ Cock-tail^ fresh and foaming. 
Only applied to beer. 

Co'ck-tailed, a. 

1 , Of horses: Having the tail docked, so that 
the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 

Common in the case of hunter.s, .stage-coach hor.se.s, etc. , 
during the latter part of the i8th c. and first part of the i^th. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 28-31 Oct. 1/3 A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Gelding.s. 1789 Mrs._ Piozzi Journ. 
France L 290 They got an English cock -tailed nag, and set 
him to the business. x8ii Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
VlII. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a side view of him. 

2 . Having the tail (or hinder part) cocked up. 

1798 Frere & Canning Loves of Triangles 33 in Anti- 

Jacohin No. 23(1852* no Six cock- tailed mice transport her 
to the ball, And liveried lizards wait upon her call. 1840 
Barham lugol. Leg.f Mr. Peters's Story ^ He was such a 
dear little cock-tail’d pup, 1869 Blackmore Lorna D, iv. 
(1S7T) 25 Like a ‘devil's coach-horse’. JVote. The cock- 
tailed beetle has earned this name. 

Co*c!fc~tliroppled. Also -thrappled. [///. 

* having the Thropple like that of a cock*.] Of a 
horse : ' Having the wind-pipe, when he bridles, 
curved like a bow. 

1617 Markham Cavat. in. 15 The throppell. .should when 
tile horse reyneth be straight and euen, not bending like a 
bowe which is called cock-throppled, and is the greatest 
signe of an ill winde. 1720 W, Gibson Diet Horses 1. ( ed. 3) 
313 All such Horsses are said to be Cock-thropled. 1834-43 
Southey Doctor cxliii. (D \ He was not. .neck-reversed, or 
cock-thrappled, ewe-necked or deer-necked. 

Co*ck-tlirOwiilg‘, vbl. sb. The sport of throw- 
ing sticks at a cock tied to a post, to try who should 
succeed in knocking it down or killing it : formerly 
an ordinary Shrove-tide pastime. 

1640 Wit's Recreations (N,), Cock- throwing. Cock-a- 
doodle do, kis the bravest game. 1681 W, Robertson 
Fhraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
GaUicidtum. 1733 Scots Mag. Feb. 103/2 {title) Against 
cock-throwing. 1825 Be^rerley Lighting Act ii. 17 Or throw 
at any cock or fowl in the manner called cock-throwing. 
1869 Leckv Europe Mor. II. iv. 174 wz?-?. Cock-throwing — 
the favourite English game of throwing a stick, .at cocks. 

CO'ok-tread. \ni. Hahnen-iriitl\ The 
opaque speck or germinal vesicle on the surface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also, in earlier 
use, Cock-treading’. 

1573 Art of Limning 3 Take the whites of egges not 
breaking them in anye wise, but take out the cocketreading. 
1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes 11, ii, Cock tread. 1655 
Queen's Closet Opened 47 (D.VTake the cock-treading of 
twelve eggs and the white of one egge. 1682 G. Hart- 
man Preserver if- Restorer of Health 86 Take the Cock- 
tread, and put it Into the shell again. axBzs Fomv Foe. B. 
Anglia s.v. Cock'.s- tread. 

Coxic-up, COefcap, sb. and a. [f. cock uf 
verbal combination : see Cuce 
A. sb. 1 . A distinct turn up at the end or tip. 
1826 Miss Mitford Fillage Ser. 11. {1863) 429 The cock-up 
of the nose, which seems, .to be snuffing up intelligence. 

2 . A hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 

a 1693 in Sc. Presbyi. Eloquence [17 I have been this 

Year of God preaching against the Vanity of Women, yet I 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now have as high 
a Cockup as any of you all. 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, xxv. 
Your cockups and your fallal duds— -see what they a’ come to. 

3 . A fresh-water and estuarian fish of India 
{Laies calcarifer). [Origin of name uncertain : 
see Yule.] 

184s Stocqueler Brit. India (1854) 283 Cockup, 

crabs, lolxsters, .shrimps. 1854 Badham Halieut, uefTtit 
Lates Nobilis of the erudite, somewhat freely rendered 
‘ cock-up-fish ' by the Bengalese. 


B. adj\ ' ' ■ 

1 . ' Cocked up, turned up at the tip. 

1832 L, Hunt Poems^ To J. H. i. With cock-up nose so ; 
lightsome. ’ ? 

2. Brhping. Having the top much above the 
top line of the other letters : applied to a large 
type used for an initial of a book or part. 

^ 1838 Tnv?wcuE.n Ptdnter's Manual 58 The first word . . 
is generally put in small capitals, either after a capital of its 
own body, or one of a larger size, called a cock-up letter, 

Cockward, Coekwold, erron. ff. Cuckold. 
tC^'ckwater. Obs. 

1 . An obsolete medical preparation : see quot. 

i6it Markham Country Content, i. xix. (i66St 88 There 
be some others that, .will also in the Cockwater steep slices 
of Licoras. [1653 Queen's Closet Opened 14 (D.) Take a 
running cock, pull him alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back .. then quarter him and break' his bones, then 
put him into a rose-water still with a pottle of sack.) a X690 
in Hardwick Trad. Lane. (1872) 136 Cockwater for a con- 
sumption and cough of the lungs. 

2. * A Stream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 
in the coffer of a stamping mill ’ (^Chambers Cycl. 

Supf.T-Ui]- 

Cock- web, dial, form of copweb. Cobweb. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. I1856) 106 Cocke- webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all. 1869-88 
in Gloss. Lonsdale y Cheshire^ Sheffield^ Ceckweb, a cobweb. 

Cockweed (k|7*kwfd). Ohs. or dial. 
f 1. ? Some species of Lepiditim. 

J* Higins tr. funius’ Nomenclafor 113/r Herhe du 
coeq. .Pepperwoort: cockeweede: Spanish pepper: dittander. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell i n, Piperitis . . An herb 
called Callieut pepper, pepperwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2. ^QQxnCo(dih\.G^, Lychnis Githago. (Halliwell.) 
Co'Cky, sb.^ Also eockie, [f. Cook jAI 
Diminutive of Cock sbi^ (Formerly a term of en- 
dearment : cf. F. coco, app. for cocot dim. of coq.) 

^ 1687 Congreve Old Bach, iv, iv. Nay, look j^ou now, 
if she does not weep; 'tis the fondest fool ! Nay, cocky, 
cocky ; nay dear cocky, don’t cry, I was but in jest. 1789 
Burns Ep. Dr, Blacklock, Gratefully my guid auld cockie, 
I’m yoiins for ay. 

Cocky (kp’ki), [abbreviation of Cockatoo.] 

1 . Pet name for a cockatoo. 

1880 Boys* Oim Paper 7 Dec. Cocky allowed every 
member of the family to scratch his dusty poll. Ibid. 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo . . saying . , * Give poor old cockie 
a bit of bread S’ 

2. Applied to a ‘ Cockatoo farmer * in Australia. 

1887 S.ala must. Lond. News 12 Mar. 382/2. 

Cocky (k^?-ki), a. [f. Cock sb.^ + - y A] 
fl. Lecherous. Obs. 

XS49 Thomas Nist. Halle 127 b, He was not cockie enough 
to satisfie hir appetite. 

2. ‘ Vain, affecting airs of importance* (Jam.) ; 
conceited.; arrogantly colloq. (Cf. Cocksy.) 

1768 Ross Helenore (Jam.) And now I think I may be 
cocky. Since fortune has smurtled on me. 1846 J. B. 
Morris Let. in M. Pattison Memoirs 222 People say that 
converts are ‘cocky’, 1838 R. .S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxv. 95 This might have been all veiy well . . if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. 18^ Kingsley Water- 
bab. iii, He looked the cockiest little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (k^ki(lf ki). Sc. Also cockie-, 
cock-a-leekie. ‘Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks ’ 0am,). 

177X Foote Maid f B. iii. i. Lady Cath. .The bride’s. . 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Sir C hr. Cock-a-leeky 
.soup. Lady , Gath. Sheep head’s singed, and haggles in 
plenty. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixvi, Cocky-leeky and Scotch 
collops soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. 1822 — 
Nigel xxxvxi, Let us all to our dinner, for the coek-a- 
leekie’s cooling. 1865 Daily Tel. 2 Dec. 7/2 The savoury 
haggis and the unassuming cock-a-leekie. 

Coekyll, obs. f. Cockle. 

Cockyolly (kpki,p-Ii). In cqckyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet expression for, ‘dear little bird*: 
cf. Dicky-bird. 

1837 Correspondent says, ‘ Cockyolly bird was familiar to 
me as a schoolboy in 1837’. 1837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xv. 
So Major Campbell prepares the charming little cockyoly 
birds. 1863 — Water-hab. viii. 3x0 All the butterflies and 
cockyoly birds would fly past me. 1877 Besant & Rice Son 
of Fulc.u xi. 1 18 The little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. 

Coclea, cocleous : see Cochlea, etc. 
t Co-cli*matary, a. Obs. [Co- 2.] Of the 
same ‘ climate* or region. 

1632 Urquhart yrtezr/ Wks. (1834) i8i Much eclipsed by 
their coclimatary wasps of a Presbyterian prue. 

OocOy cocoa (ktftt*kt>). Forms : a. 6 cocus, 
6~7 cocos; 6-7 coquo, (6 caco, coeco), 6- 
coco ; 7. 7 coqiier, cocar, cocker, 7-8 cokar, 
7- coker ; S. 8-9 cocoa, [a. Pg. and Sp. coco ; 
in 1 6th e. L. coetts. The early writers, from 
Cosmas 545 to the 15th C., knew it only as the 
Indian nut or ‘nut of India*; coquos (plural) is 
quoted first from the Roieiro de Vasco da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9) ; Barbosa 1516 has (Pg.) 
qztoquos ; Pigafetta 1519 has (It.) coche pi. of coca ; 
Oviedo 1526, Barrosl553, Garcia 1563, and Acosta 
1378 havp Correa 1561 
The Portuguese and Spanish authors of the i6th c. 


agree in identifying the word Svith Pg. and S-^. coco 
‘ grinning face, grin, grimace*, also ‘ bugbear, scare- 
crow*, cognate with cocar ‘to grin, make a gri- 
mace ’ ; the name being said to refer to the face-like 
appearance of the base of the shell, with its three 
holes. Historical evidence favours the European 
origin of , the name, for there is nothing similar in 
any of the languages of India, where the Portu- 
guese first foimd the fruit ; and indeed Barbosa, 
Barros, and Garcia, in mentioning the Malayalam, 
name tengaymi^ Canarese na7‘le, expressly say 
call these fruits qtioquos *, ‘ ottr people have given 
it the name of coco \ ‘ that which call coco, and 
the Malabars A 

In Eng. the latinized form afterwards (as 

in Bot. Latin) cocos, was at first used, both for 
sing, and plural. Towards the close of the 16th c. 
coqtio, coco, as ‘the Portingalls cal this fruit* (Lin- 
schoten), began to be used, with ft. cocos , cocoes* 
remained the established spelling in the 1 8th c-, 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson’s, Dictionary, in 
which the article Coco was (app, by some accident, 
for Johnson in his owm writings used coco, 'pi. 
cocoes) run together with the article Cocoa ( — Cacao) ; 
this gave cuiTency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never ceased to use the correct form coco. 
Another spelling, coker, has been used, with 
various modifications since about 1620 (Purchas 
has cokers, Burton coqne^'-nuts) ; it appears to be 
from 1 7th c. Dutch koker-noot, and has long been in 
commercial use at the port of London to avoid the 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words kovki and applied by Theophrastus, 

and, after him, by Pliny (cud, coix , to certain palmaceous 
trees, have both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant resemblance to 
coep. Connexion with Sp. coca, F. coche, and the family of 
L. concha shell is also pliilologically untenable,] 

d* 1 . Coco-nut below. Ohs. 

a. 1^5 Eden Decades W. Indies 194 (tr. Oviedo) This 
frute was cauled Cocus [the Italian version, Venice 1534, 
here translated, has twzi] for this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaueth. .there are scene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall holes, 'which altogether^ 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Mammone, that is munkeys, when they crye : which crye 
the Indians caule coca. 1579 T. Si even-s in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 162 Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruite called Cocos, 
1398 ix.Lihschoten Ivi. xoo/i The Indian nuts c.'illed Cocus. 
Ibid. loi/i These Cocus being yet in their hu.sks maybe 
carried ouer the whole world. 12x600 Hakluyt Voy. HI. 
749 We found also a tree which beareth the fruite Coco.s, 
which is bigger than a man's head, having within the utter 
coate, which is about 3 inches thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 11641) 28/1 
Th’ He of Zehut’s admirable Tree Beareih a fruit qalld 
Cocos comnionly, 

P. 1382 Lichefield tr, Castaneda's Cong.E. Ind. 146 
Cayro is the caske or rind of a nut they have in the India 
called Caco. 1598 tr. Pigafetta* s Congo in Harl. Coll. II. 
553 The Indian nuts called coecos, because they have within 
them a certain skell that is like an ape. 1398 tr.Linschoien 
Ivi, 100/1 'Vnder the leaues, close to the tree, grow the Cpquqs 
together. 1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. i, 251 Cayro which is 
threede made of the huske of Cocoes, x686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2186 1, 12 Thousand Cocos with Balzome. 1708 Phil. 
Trofis. XXVL igx They eat Coco’s very freely. 1716 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref. 60 Tho’ the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. 1740 Johnson Life Drake in Genii. Mag, 
X. 510 The Valhes extreraeljr fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains. 

2. The tropical palm-tree Cocos micifera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palm, coco-tree, and now more often coco{d)-nut tree. 

Its native region is app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans; nowhere indigenous in the Atlantic 
basin. ‘It seems certain that it was introduced by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not exist in the West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.' Brande, 
Forest Flora of N.W. and Central India, 
a. 1333 Eden Decades W. Ind. 194 A certeyne tree cauled 
Cocus beinge a kynd of date trees. 

P* 1744 J* Harris Collect. Foy. L 56 Trees, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitos. 1864 Tennyson £u. 
Ard. 575 The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 

■y. 1621-30 [see Coco-nut 4]. 1681 R. Knox Hist. 

Ceylon 15 These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree after 
the manner of a Coker. 1712 tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs I. 
137 The Cokar furnishes the Work-Men with considerable 
Business. ■ . 

5,' 1744 Thomson Seasons, Snmmer667 O let me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl. 1753 Johnson, Cocoa. 1810 Southey 
Kehama xv. i, Reclined beneath a Cocoa’s feathery shade. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. Coco-palm, coco-tree = 
sense 2 ; so coco-gai'dcn ; coco-fibre, the fibre of 
the coco-nut husk; so f coco-cz/p = coco-nut cup, 
coco- cord age, -milk, etc. 

1598 tr. Linschoien Ivi. loi/r They put some of theer Cocus 
milk into it. 1613, Purchas Pilgr. v. xii. The Coquo-tree 
being the most profitable tree in the world. 1615 Sir T. 
Roe Jrnl., Junks .. built, calk’d and rigged all out of the 
coco tree. 1630 Cart. Smith Trav. Adv. xix. 37 [Ele- 
phants] will sliake a great Cocar tree for the nuts. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 719/2 Some Portugueses being 

f ot .into a Coco-Garden. 1710 Steele Tailer No. 245 ? 2 
'wo Coco Cups. xSxz Southey Omnlana I. 141 {keading\ 
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Cocoa Cordage. s8ss J. F. Johnstok Chejn, Com. Life 
I. 32S The cocoa palm, .produces the palm wine, known in 
India . . by the name of toddy. 1881 AtUenmunt 24 Sept. 
4'^5/3 Coco-palm is the only correct way of spelling the 
name. x 2 &% Daily News 14 Sept. 2/7 A building used as 
cocoa-Sbre manufactory. 

4, Coco-mit, cocoa-mit, coker-unt. 

a. The nut or seed of the coco-palm ; =Coco i. 
(Formerly cocoa-nut meant the cocoa-heanv see 
Cocoa 4.) 

p. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. V. xiii. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts. i66» Pepys Diary 16 July, I 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-nutt with a stone 
done in it. 1713 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 255 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. 1748 Anso>is Voy. n. v. 
177 Her loading consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts. 
1844 Null Doch Act 121 Coco-nuts, per 100, 3<f. 1832 Bal- 
four Class-^k. Bot, 263 In the Coco-nut, in place of fleshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced. 

v. *62* Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 11. iii. (1631) 77 One tree 
yields them Coquemuts. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav. Adv^ 
xix. 38 Cokar nuts and berries. 1635 Heywood Fkilocoth. 
43 Cups made of. . Cocker-nutts. 1681 R. K.nox Plist. Ceylon 

14 Here are also. .Coker-nuts ; Plantins also and Banana's. 
1712 tr. Pomefs Nisi. Drugs 1. 137 TheCokar-Nut. .grows 
, .in the Spanish West-Indies. 1851 M.k's:iA‘s.su Lend, Labottr 
I, 89 Coker-nuts— -as they are now generally called, and 
indeed ‘entered’ as such at the Customhouse, and so 
written by Mr. M‘'CuHoch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

5. 178X CowPER Lett. Aug. Wks. (1876) 79 We felt our- 
selves .. obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. *870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies. 

b. Used for coco~mU palm. 

1852 '^k\jeoxi%Class-bk, Boi. 993 Certain palms are asso- 
ciated in large groups, as the Coco-nut. i8cw Tennent 
Ceylon 1. 109 At the head of these palms is the Coco-nut, 

c. In pugilistic slang, and humorously : The 
human head. (Cf. itul.) 

1873 Slang Diet. ^ Cocoa-nut^ the head. A pugilistic term. 
1885 Mrs, Lynn Linton C. Kirkland L x. 269 You need 
not bother that silly cocoanut of yours. 

d. attrib. or Cofnb., as coco~7tut cup, fibre, man, 
pahn, shell, tree; coco-nut butter (see quot, 
1890 ) ; coco-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer husk of the coco-nut ; coco-nut 
oil, a whitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

1664 Escauot in Sir T. Browne Wks. (1852) III. 519 
Cords made of coconutt rinde. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1721/x 
His Excellency Presented her Highness, .with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coco-nut Cups set 
in Fillagreen, 1691 "Bjoi Creation ii. (1704)240 The Coco or 
Coker-nut Tree. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3806/8 Two large Coco 
N ut Cups footed and tlpt with Silver. 1707 Funnell Pay. iii. 
60 The Coco-nut Trees are from 50 to 60, 70, 80, and 100 Foot 
in height. 1768 Rose in Phil. Trans. LX. 443 Their chief 
instrument being a large cocoa nut-shell, strung with guts. 
2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies Cocoa-nut oil., is 
obtained by expression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut 
1852 Balfour Class-bk. Bot. Q-gb The coco-nut palm. i86x 
Cleghorn in Edin. New Philos, yml. xiv, On the Coco- 
nut tree and its uses. X863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., Cocoa* 
nut oil. .is imported in large quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 1889 Catholic News 15 June 5/5 On 
Epsom Downs, .a gipsy, a cocoa-nut man, and some book- 
makers. iSgo The Grocer Feb. 8 In Amsterdam a factory 
is being started for the purpose of extracting from cocoa- 
nuts a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5. Double Coco-nut, in Ft. coco-de-mer, coco-des^ 
Maldives, the immense woody nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodoicea seckellartm, found native only on 
the small islands, Praslin and Curieuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The fruit weighs 40 or 50 
pounds, is covered with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or ‘ nuts ^ about 
28 inches long, covered with excessively hard and 
thick black shells, each, divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the name. 

Before the discovery of these islands in 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maidive Islands, 
was enveloped in mystery and fable. 

1827 Hooker in Curtis's Bot. Mag. LIV. 2734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has been the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celebrated, 

15 . . the Double Cocoa-nut. 1837 Henfrey Bot. 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoanut . . the ‘Double Cocoa-nuts ’ of theSeychelle Islands. 

6 . Sea Coco-uut of Jamaica : the fruit oi Mani^ 
carta Plukenetii a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Vt. petit coco de mer. 

Coco 2 : see Cooco. 

Cocoa (kJu’k^^). [A, corruption of Cacao, in 
i 6 ~i 8 th c. also written eacoa, and sometimes in 
1 8 th c. cocao. Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of cacauatl (or rather of its combining form 
cacaua*), the Mexican name of the cacao-seed. 

The word was orig. of 3 syllables, ca-ca'-o, co-co'-a, but 
the error of spelling as cocoa has led to the further cor- 

ruption of pronouncing cocoa as coco,\ 

1 1. The seed of Theobroma Cacao, a tropical 
American tree : more correctly called Cacao. Ohs. 
formerly commonly called cocoa-nut, and now 
often cocoa-bean. 

1707 FVnnell Voy. v. 89 The Nut or Kernel . . ripens in a 
great Husk, wherein are sometimes 30, nay 40 cocoas. 
These Cocoas are made use of to make Chocolate. 1790 
Beatson Aifz;. & MU. Mem. 1 . 1x5 A French Ship from the 
Havannah, with sugar, cochineal, and cocoa. 


2. The Cacao-tree. Ip' are and improper^ 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 708 Cocoa, this small tree fur- 
nishes a product which is extremely useful both as food and 
medicine. 1879 Casselts TeeJm. Edue. nu 187 Cocoa . . A 
tree twenty feet in height. 

3. The powder produced by crushingand grinding 
the seeds, often with other substances added ; also, 
a common beverage made from this powder, or 
from the prepared seeds. (The ordinary sense.) _ 

1788 Burns Let. Wks. 35 , 1 executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and I hope the cocoa came safe. 1798 Jane Aus- 
ten Northang. Abb. {18^3,) IL x. 168 The General, between 
his cocoa and his newspaper, had no leisure for noticing her. 
x8ss J* F* Johnston Chem. Com. Life I. 219 The cocoa of 
Trinidad is the variety chiefly consumed in this country. 
Mod. Many now drink cocoa in preference to coffee. 

4. attrib. and Comb. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the cacao seed; cocoa-butter, cocoa-fat == 
Cacao-butter; cocoa-nib, the cotyledon of the 
cacao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; f cocoa-nut, the name formerly given to the 
cacao seed ; now disused, to avoid confusion with 
the current cocoa-nut = Coco-nut; cocoa-paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the sale of the beverage ; cocoa- 
tea (see quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoa-essence, extract, etc., cocoa-coloured adj. 

1855 J* F. Johnston Chem, Com. Life 1 . 223 The *cocoa- 
bean of commerce is brittle. 1872 Mateer Travancore 96 
The breadfruit, cocoa bean.. etc., deserve more extended 
cultivation. 1887 F. Anstey in Macm. M ag. Feb. 257/2 
The *cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of distant car- 
riage-wheels in the sun-light. x866 Treas. Bot. xtd,'^ The 
cotyledons, commonly called *cocoa-nibs [are] crushed and 

f round between heated rollers. 1672 W. Hughes (titie^, 
'he American Physitian . . with Discourse on the *Cocoa. 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate. X724 Abstr. Act 10 
Geo. /, in Lond. Gaz. No, 6270/6 Every. .Seller of. .Coffee, 
Tea. or Cocoa-Nuts. X73X Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. (J.), 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. X716 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5416/3 *Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 1750 Beawes Le^x Mercat. 
{1752) 55 Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa-paste, 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 3/2 At present we are buying *cocoa 

g >wder from Germany. 1883 Globe 31 Jan. 2/3 The War 
epartment has adopted the new brown gunpowder, known 
as the * cocoa ’ powder . . manufactured at . .Waltham Abbey. 
It creates a very thin smoke, and does not ob.scure the 
targets. 1877 A. Balfour in Life xiU, (1889) 283 Successful 
meetings of.. Temperance Society, of *Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. 1836 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister (r886) 47 Sophy is 
only ill from eating *cocoa sweetmeat! 1S33 j. F, John- 
ston Chem. Com. Life I. 225 Another variety of the cocoa 
beverages, which may be called *cocoa-tea, is prepared 
by boiling the husks of the bean in water. 1707 Funnell 
Voy. (1729) 59 The '’^Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an almond. 

Cocoa 2, another form of Cocco. 

Cocoa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa 2 , from the re- 
semblance of the swollen limbs to the fleshy under- 
ground shoots of the Colocasial] A disease like 
elephantiasis prevalent in the West Indies. 

<2 x8i8 M. G. Lewis JmL W, Ind. (1834) 144 Afflicted with 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. 

Cocoa-nut : see under Coco, and Cocoa ^ 4. 
Cocoa-plum : see Coco-plum. 

Cocod:rid, obs. form of Crocodile. 
t Co colas panter. Obs.-^ See quot. 

1378 Lyte Dodoensvi,hr.€6x Called, .in Englishe, a heare 
Bremble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
a bryer. The fruite is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 

Cocoloch, var. of Cockloche. 

Co-connexion, -conspirator, -contractor : 
see Co-. 

Co-consti'tuent. [see Co-.] adj. Jointly 
constituent, sb. A joint constituent. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wks. 897 The whole of 
which they [the parts] were co-constituent. 1871 Fraser 
Life Berkeley x. 375 The many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut : see under Coco, 

Cocoon (k< 7 k«*n), sb.^ Also 7-8 coeon, 9 
coccoou. [a. F. cocon, in 16 th c. coucon, Si-pp. 
derivative of coque shell (of mollusc, egg, nut, 
etc.).] 

1, The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larvse of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in the chrysalis state ; originally that of the 
silkworm ; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous stractures formed by any insects, as also 
to the silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs. 

1699 W. Aglionby in Phil, Trans. XXL iv. 183 About 
Midsummer, .they begin [in Piedmont] to draw the Silk 
from its Cocon, 1739 Ibid. LI. 55, I boiled a part of the 
cocoon in water. 1766 Smollett Trav., The cocon or pod 
of silk, about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 1816 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. ii, To the artificial coverings.. whether of silk, 
wood, or earth, eta . . wMch have been called by different 
writers pods, cods, husks, and beans, I shall continue the 
more definite French term cocon, Anglicized into cocoon. 
1842 Tennyson Two^ Voices jxi,^ For every worm beneath 
the moon . . Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. 4r Met. Ins. L X2 The oval bodies which are so 
numerous in ants’ nests, .are really not eggs but cocoons. 


b. Transferred to similar structures made by 
other animals, as the cells of the mud-fish. 

1883 Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov, 675 The cells [of the 
Mudfish] are technically called cocoons, ibid. 676/1 'The 
mud of which the cocoon is made is the sairie as that which 
the Israelites . . were forced to make into bricks. 

C, fig. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos.^ ii. 83 That power of 
thinking which has involved itself in such a vast cocoon of 
wonders. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 56 I'he mind can 
weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughts. 

2 . attfdb. 

X83S Ure Philos. Manuf. 94 The cocoon-silk threads are 
twin tubes laid parallel 1839 Darwin Orig, SPec. iv. (1878) 
67 In the caterpillar and cocoon stages. 1870 R. Ferguson 
Electr. 43 On the hook, .a cocoon thread is hung. 
COCOOD, Obs. form ol Cacoon, q.v. Also 
in Cocoon or Cacoon Afitidote, see quots. 

1756 p. Browne Jamaica 363 The Cocoon . . climbs with 

g reat ease to the top of the tallest trees. Ibid, 374 Antidote 
ocoon . . frequently taken to clear the tube, when, there is 
any suspicion of poison. 1866 Treas, Bot. 491 P'euillasa 
cordifoUa is the Sequa or Cacoon Antidote of Jamaica, 
where it is a common plant in shady woods, climbing to a 
great height up the trunks of trees. 

Cocoon, var. of Kokoon, an African ante- 
lope. 

Cocoo*a, 2^* [f'* Cocoon sb.'^J 
1. mtr. To form a cocoon, 

1884 M<'Cook in Science III. 685 The whole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. Ibid. 686 The cocooning habits 
of Lycosa. 

2. trans. To swathe as in a cocoon. 

1881 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad xxviu. 264 We,, 
cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets. 

Cocoonery (k^kz^-nari). U. S. [f. Cocoon sb}- 
-i--EiiY.] A building or room for rearing silk- 
worms and obtaining cocoons. 

x868 Daily News 3 Aug., In Nevada, .a cocoonery 50 feet 
square and 18 feet high. 1883 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 7 Sept. 
2/4 A cocoonery that will protect a million worms. 

Coco-plnm. Also cocco-, cocoa-. The fruit 
of a West Indian tree Chtysobalanus Icaco ; also 
the tree itself, 

X676-99 Dampier Voy. IL ii. 107 There are also some 
Coco-Plums and Grapes, but not many. 1699 J. Dickenson 
Jml. of 'Trav. 32 Indian Women, loaden with. .Sea-side 
Cocco-Plumbs, and Sea-side Grapes. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 250 The Cocco Plumb Tree . .grows generally to 
the height of seven or eight feet, and bears a fruit not un- 
like our European plumb. x8l8oLibr. Univ, Knowl. IV. 107 
Cocoa-Plum, an edible fruit, .yellow, purple, or black. 

Cocos : see Coco 1. 

Cocostea*ric, a. Chetn. [f. Coco + Steabic.] 
In Cocostearic acid, a synonym of CociNic acid, 
Flence Cocoste’aryl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cocyl, 

Coeous, Coeow, obs. f. Cocus, Cuckoo, 
Co-covenantor : see Co-. 

Coeguany, obs. f. Cockaigne. 

Coequer, obs. f. Cockee. 

Cocqnet, obs. f. Cocket, Coquette. 
Co-crea*te, ‘v. [Co- 1 : cf. Conceeate.] To 
create in conjunction. Hence Co-crea*tor, Co- 
crea'torsMp. 

^ 1697 G. Keith wd Narr. Proc, Turned s Nall 27 Coex- 
istent and Coefficient, which is as much as Cocreans, i,e. 
Cocreating. Ibid., Being Cocreator with the Father. x8^ 
Cheyne Isa. I. 248 The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creatorship 
of Ormuzd and the Amshaspands, 

Co-creditor, co-crucify : see Co-. 
tCoct, ^ 2 . Obs. [ad. L, coct-us pa, pple. of 
coquere to cook, ripen, digest, etc.] 

1. Boiled. 2. Ripened, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, i. 678 With barly coct and colde. 
X497 Bp. Alcok Mons Perfect, A ij b, They bey more cocte 
& nourysshed by y > sonne. 

t Coot, V. Obs. [f. L. coct- ppl. stem of coquere 
to cook, etc. : see prec.] Hence Cooted ppl. a. 

1. trans. To boil. 

160S B. JoNSoN Volpone ii. ii, When his physitians pre- 
scribe him (on paine of death), to drinke nothing but water, 
cocted \vith anise-seeds. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess 
v, iii, With, .flour and cocted wine. 

2. To digest. 

1662 J. Chandler Van NelmonTs Oriai. 2/^$ A more 
strong stomach doth easily coct even the harder meats. 

3, To bake (earthenware). 

1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 27. 22 It did receive time 
and strength in cocting. 1678 R. R[ussell] tr. 11. 1. 

4. X. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel 

tCo'ctible, Obs.-^ \i. Ij. v^pt^coctibilis 

that may be cooked, f. coquere to cook : see -BLE.] 
1623^ Cockeram Eng. Diet. n. s v, Easily Sod, 
Coctible. 1636 in Blount and later Diets. 

Coctile (kp'ktil, -tail), a. [ad. L. baked, 
burnt (as bricks), f. coqtiTre : see -HE.] * Made by 
baking, as a brick’ (J.) ; formed of baked bricks. 

1678 Phillips, Coctile, capable of being boiled. 1736 
Bailey I fol>, Coctile, .sodden or baked. 1735 in Johnson. 
1842 T ait's Mag. IX, 682 From the tiles and skylights of a 
coctile edifice. 

Coctin, -yn, -tin, corrupt forms in Wyclif MSS. 
of CoccYN, scarlet. 

1382 Wyclif jSjp. xxvl 36 Purpur, and coctun twies died. 
— Rev. xviii. X2 The marchaundies of gold . . and of 
purpur, and of silk, and coctyn iv.r. coctin]. 
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Coctioa (lif^’kjsn). Now rare. [ad. L. cociion- 
em cooking, n. of action, f. coqzi^e to Cook ; so 
F. coction (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . Boiling ; cooking in gt^neral. 

s6o5 Timme n. vi. 130 The true correctors of all 

remedies are purifjjing and coctions only. 3677 Grew Anai. 
Plants (1682) 273 Either Coction or long Infusion. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica 1 . 131 The venom lies chiefly in volatile 
parts going away by coction. 1821 R. Turner Arts Sci. 
218 In the sixth boiler the syrup receives its full coction. 

1 2 . The action of heat in preparing any sub- 
stance ; e. g. the baking of earthenware, etc. Obs. 

3684 Porousn. Anim. ^ Solid Pod. iv, 91 Those 

earthern Bottles, .by reason of the solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 1766 T. Amory Life f. 
Bunch (1825) III. 220 Procure to the imperfect metals the 
much desired coction. 

1 3 . Ripening. Obs, 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl Card. I. 90 The Pear 
..may receive thereby an extraordinary Coction. 
f 4 . Old Med. The ‘ ripening ’ of morbific matter, 
which fits it for elimination from the living body. 

iSl^ dBa.ikes Buckstone 18 a, Coction must be 

loked first ; especially in grosse, tough, and slimy humours. 
3685^ Boyle Enq, Notion Nat. 229 When they say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
mean, that it has acquir’d such a Disposition, as makes it 
more fit, than before, to be separated. 1738 Med. Ess. IV. 
364, ^ 3852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, 247 Under the terms 
crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent’ on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 

5 , Phys, Digestion of food. ? Obs. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 514 The conveighing of the Yolk 
into the Guts, for a second coction. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole tr. Bartkol. Anal, i. ix. 22 The Action of the stomach 
is Coction which is termed Chylification. 1723 Bradley 
Ea>n, Diet. s.v. Indigestion, 3881 tr. Trousseau »§■ PidouP 
Therapeutics,^ The system is powerless to perform any coction. 
t6. Preparation by a natural process which 
gradually brings to perfection. Obs. 

3683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 332 The first Celestial dew . . 
by a perpetual ‘ Coction 1723 Bradi.ey Fazn. Did. s.v. 
A/iV/fe, The Milk which is too young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir’d all the Degrees of Coction it 
should have. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery n. 85 The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as well on account of its 
Coction or Preparation, as of its Substance. 

"t Cootive, a. [ad. L. cocitv-tis suitable 

for cooking : see Coct and -IVE.] ‘ Sodden, easily 
boiled’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Coeto, erroneous form in Wyclif MSS. of cocco\ 
see Cocke, scarlet. 

i'Cocttire. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. coctiira a cook- 
ing : see -dhe.] The action or process of cooking ; 
a product of cooking 

3662 J. Chandler tr. Van Helmont's Oriaf. igg Trans* 
changed, and far separated from boyling and other coctures, 

Coeuddy : see Curouddy. 

Coculus : see Cocculus. 

II Cocnm (k<?“'k:^m). Also kokum. [? Malay.] 
An East Indian tree Garcinia purpurea related to 
the Mangosteen. Cocuni butter or oil : a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this tree, 
€ 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sci. I, 95/1 Cocum oilt or Kokum 
butter. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Cocum butter . . Cocum oil, 
The concrete oil of the seeds of Garcinia purpurea. 
Coeur, var. of Cocker sb.^ Obs. 

CoctlS (kJu-k£?s)* Also 8 cocous. The wood 
of Brya Ebenus, a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jamaica Ebony, used by turners. Also 
cocus-wood. 

3794 Pigging' 4 * Seamanship I. 149 Pins of Blocks are 
made of lignum*vitae, or cocus, 38^ Sir C. Warren in 
Pall MallG. 6 Oct. lo/i The pattern of truncheon has been 
revised, and it is now made of cocus wood. 

Cod (k^d), jAI Forms: 1-6 codd, 4-7 codde, 
(6 cood), 4- cod. [OE. €od{d : — OTeut. type 
"^kuddo-zi cf. early mod. Du. kodde, * coleus, testi- 
culus’ (Kilian), OTeut. type ’^kuddon-, the source 
of the closely related Cod sbd^’] 
fl* A bag, scrip. Obs, (In 18th c. in slang use: 
a purse ; see qiiots.) 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 10 Ne codd on we^e. axts^ 
O, E. Chron. an. 1131 In his mycele codde. <3:3440 Sir 
Degrev. 1492 Coddys of sendall. 3576 Inv. in RiponCh. 
Acts 378 A codd..ij lether coodes. 3626 Bacon Sylva 
(1651) § 553 There is a Cod, or Bag, that groweth commonly 
in the Fields, .full of light Dust upon the Breaking, c 1690 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Gold-Finch, he that has, .a Purse 
or Cod of Gold in his Fob. Ibid., Cod, a good sum of 
Money.. cod, a good round sum of Money. 3785 
in Grose Z>zt 4 Vulg, Tongue. 

t B. A civet bag* or musk-*bag. (Perhaps be- 
longing to 4 

3600 Dr. Dodypoll in. ii. in Bullen < 9 . PI, III. 328, I will 
crown thee with a cod of Muske. 1616 B, Jonson Epigr. 
xix, ‘ On Sir Cod the perfumed That Cod can get no widow. 
c 3622 Fletcher tVomnn’s Prize i. ii, Selling of counterfeit 
cods, or musty English crocus, Switches, or stones for th’ 
tooth-ach. 3723 C. King Brit. Merck. I. 300 Musk Cods 
doz. [3847-78 Halliwell, Cod . . In Elizabeth’s time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.] 

2 . ta. The husk or outer covering of any fruit 
or seed. b. The pod, husk or seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners : 
cf. Peascod. 'How dial. 


c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111 . 1x2 Nim kanne winberian coddas 
[Af.S’. coddes], c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 16 Of j?ani bean 
coddum ke ka swyn aeton. c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
289 Not worke a cod. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. lO Of the 
coddis whiche the hoggis eeten. CX440 Promp. Parv, 85 
Codde of f rute or pesecodde, siligua. 3323 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 20 Kedlokes . . hath small coddes, and groweth lyke mus- 
tard sede. 3577 Googe HeresbacEs Husb. U586) 24 
The other that beareth coddes as all kinde of pulse. 3597 
Gerarde Herbal i. xxxv. § 3. 48 The seedes are conteined 
in square cods. 1662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar ii. 33 He put 
two cods of Chile called long red Pepper. 3693 Evelyn 
De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 145 Peas, or Pease. .All the 
world knows they grow in Cods. 1727 Switzer Pract. 
Gard. v. xlii. 221 In the . . colour of their haulm, cods, etc. 
3833 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A pea cod, pea shelL 
t 3 . = Belly, stomach. Cf. Bag 13. Obs. 

<3X2^ Owl ^ Night. 1124 Pu raid \>ine fule codde, And 
mid kine ateliche sweore, Bi-werest maune corn vrom deore. 
c 3386 Chaucer Pard. T. 206 O wombe, o bely, o stynkyng 
is thi cod. 

Tb. ?=i= Larynx. Ohs. 

€ 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 635/20 Nomina membrorum 
hominis . . Hoc f rumen, code. 

4 . The integument enveloping the testicles, the 
scrotum 5 improperly in//, testicles. (Not in polite 
use.) 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Iv. fi495) 269 The codde 
of the genetours. c 3440 Promp. Pa-nn 85 Codde, of mannys 
pryuyte. 3327 Andrew Brunswykds Distyll. Waters L vj, 
Good for a mannes yarde or coddes. 36x3 Crooke Body of 
Man 250 The cod is a rugous and thin skin. 1632 Sher- 
wood, The cod or cods of a man or beast, couiiion, testi- 
cule. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg, (3771) Diet. 
P?ieumatocele . in the Scrotum, or Cod. _ 3783 P. 

Pott Ckirurg. Wks. 11 . 14 [Ruptures] are called inguinal, 
scrotal, femoral . . as they happen to make their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. 

t b. Applied to the inguinal sacs (formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum) of the beaver, (Cf. 
Castor i 2.) 

3634 T, Johnson tr. Parefs Wks. 1029 The cods of the 
Castor or Beever. .termed Casioreum. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 111. iv. 113 Of the Beever, These cods or follicles, 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
in the male. 

6. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net. 

3530 Palsgr. 206/2 Codde of a nette, le col dune retz, 
3592 Lyly Midas iv. ii. 47. 3669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. 
{1681) 256 The Fisherman standing .. with the Cod of the 
Net between his Legs. 3730 R. Pultock P. Wilkins xxxiv. 
(1883) 92/2 Though my net was very long, yet for want of a 
bag or cod to inclose the fish, many . . would swim to the 
extremes, and so get out. 3884 Brit. Aim. 4 * Comp. 
Comp. 30 The lower part [of the net] terminates in what is 
called the ‘cod’, or ‘cod-end*. 

t b. transf. The centre of a spider’s net or web. 
3637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 126 Spiders, .lye in am- 
bush in the cod or center of them out of sight, 

6. Naut. The inmost recess of a bay or inland 
sea. Obs. 

3675 Teonge Diary (3825) 106 Haveing^ . . compassed the 
codd, or farthermost end of it [the Mediterranean]. 3743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, S. Seas 117 They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep Bay. 3756 P. Browne Jamaica 211, 
I found this plant near the cod of the bay. 

1 7 . A cocoon. Obs. (Closely akin to 2.) 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Cotmtry Farm 489 {Silk-worms) 
The choice of their huskes, or cods. 1622 Bonoeil Making 
Silk 24 The Silk balls, bottomes, or cods. 3706 Art of 
Painting (1744) 205 Shut up like a silk- worm in her cod. 
1802 W. Forsyth Fruit Trees xxyii. (1824)395 All of them, 
after casting- their slough several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb. Cod-ond = sense 5 ; cod-net, a net 
with a ‘cod’; *1* cod-pepper, capsicum; f cod- 
tree, the Carob tree ; f cod-weed, Centaurea 
nigra, or knap-weed. See also Cod-bait, -piece, 
-ware, -worm. 

1873 Echo 15 Dec., 'The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless thousands into the ‘ *cod ’ end of the net. 3883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. 3299 Liber Cusiwnarum (Rolls) 116 11 y a un autre 
manere de reye, qe lem apele ‘ *codnet 3727 A, Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxvi. 43 His Sauce is some Shrimps 
dried and powder’d, and some Sait and ^ Cod -pepper. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 47/1 The Algarrobo's or *Cod 
Tree. 

Cod (k/id) shf Northern. Forms : 4-6 codde, 
4-7 codd, 5~ cod, (5-6 kod(e, 6-7 code, 7- coad, 
mod. Sc. dial, code (k 5 d) ). [a. ODa. kodde, ON. 

pillow (Sw, kudde cushion) : oi. lOw.. kodde 
OTeut. type '^ktiddon-, from same root as Cod 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed with some soft substance.] 

1 . A pillow ; a cushion. -6k. and north, dial, 
a 3400-50 A lexander 4916 With curtyns all of clene sylke 
& coddis of k® same. 3402 York Wills 1* 288 Summo altari 
j. cervical, anglice a kode. e 3460 Towneley Myst. 84 When 
I nap on my cod. 1512 (Surtees) V. 38 Two 

pilloo coddes with the valandes. 35<J9 Compl. Scot. vi. 
(18721 68 , 1 maid ane cod of anegray stane. 3578 Richmond. 
Wills 277 ilij. pin cods and ij nedle oasis. 3588 A. King 
tr. Canisitts* Caieck. xgb Wae be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder euerie Elbok. i6xz lnv. in M> Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 11864) 308 Auchteine codis, pairtlie filled 
with downis and pairt with fedderis. 3674 Ray N. C, Words, 
Cod, a Pillow ; Piit-cod, a Pincushion. 3682 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 206 For making a codd to the litany deske. 3737 
Ramsay Sc. Proverbs (37761 74 (Jam.) Twa heads may lie 
upon ae cod. 1823 Qtxix Entail vii, 47 Gae to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. 


2 . Mech. One of the bearings of an axle; esp. 
(in early use) the ‘ bolsters ’ or brasses on which a 
church- bell swings. 

3379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. xoi In xiij lb. de mes- 
sy ng pro ij coddes ad dictam campanam. 3423 Ibid. III. 
156 Pro uno kode de aere, zs. yd. 3839 R. S. Robinson 
Nani. Steam Eng. 40 A small piece of cast-iron, flat on one 
side and half-round on the other, called a cod, is introduced, 
with its back bearing against the spring. s88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Cod \Newc.), the bearing of an axle. 

8 . Comb. Cod-pillow — i ; cod-slip, a pillow* 
case; also Cod- ware, q.v. 

3369 Wills ^ Inv, N.C, (3833) 302, ij® towells, v fyne cod- 
pillers v*. 

Cod (k^d), $b.^ Also 5 kod, 6 codde, 7 code, 
7-8 codd. [Origin uncertain : the name is known 
only as English. No notion of connexion with 
Gr. yddos (mod. zoological L. gadzts) is tenable. 

One suggestion is that this is the same word as Cod sb.\ 
as if ‘bag-fish’, from its appearance. Wedgwood sug- 
gests identity with obs. Flem. kodde =^kudse club, cudgel 
(Kilian), comparing the analogy of It. mazzo beetle, club, 
mace . . also a cod-fish (Florio). But the Flemings are not 
known to have ever called the fish 

1 . A well-known sea fish, Gadus morrhua, which 
inhabits the North Atlantic and its connected seas ; 
attaining to a length of 3 feet or more, and to a 
weight of 20, or in exceptional cases even 50 pounds. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications) to other 
members of the Gadids or Cod-tribe. (PI. now 
rare : the collective sing, cod being used instead.) 

Varieties named from their habitats or stations are deep- 
water, rock, shore, bank Newfoundland Bank), 

(George’s Bank, Newf.), native cod; from colour, food, etc., 
brown, clam (i. e. clam-feeding), herring, wortn cod. 

3357 Act 31 Edw. Ill, Stat. 3 c. 2 Les trois sortz de lob, 
lyng & cod. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 845 in Babees 
Bk. 174 Hake, stokfysh, haddok, cod, & whytynge. 3463 
Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. (18411 221, flbr ij. honderyd salt 
kodys. 3330 Palsgr. 206/2 Codde a fysshe, cableav. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia i. 16 We tooke more Cod then we 
knew what to doe with. 3683 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 
323 Or like to salmons, or to codds, Or Turks, when they 
took in the Rhodes. 3700 J. Law Trade {xq'si) no 

That. . they could hedge in the herring, code and other sorts 
of fish. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 150 The plenty of cod 
. . is inconceivable. 3888 Brown Goode Amer. Fishes 339 
Fish which live near the shore . . are called ‘ shoal-water 
Cod’, ‘Shore Cod’, ‘Inshore Cod’, ‘Worm-Cod’, ‘Clam- 
Cod ‘ Brown Cod ’. 

b. More fully cod-fisk. 

3363 73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Caput, Capita . . a codde- 
fish. 3603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 93, 1 have other Cod-fish 
in water, that must not be forgotten. 1769 Pennant Zool. 
III. 137 The great rendezvouz of the cod fish is on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 27 
Dried codfish have acted as currency in. .Newfoundland. 

attrib. 1863 Daily Tel. 4 Dec. 5/6 A few of the cod- 
fish, shoddy, and petroleum aristocracy. 

c. Med cod. 

3889 Nature 21 Mar. 409 * Red Cod a fungoid condition 
sometimes met with in the preserved fi-sh. 

2 . Applied to other fishes which t^ke the economic 
place of the preceding in other regions : a. On 
the Pacific coast of North America, various fishes 
belonging to the family Chiridae, also distinguished 
as Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod, b. 
In New Zealand, a serranoid fish Molyprion prog- 
nathus, called by the Maories hapmku. c. In 
Australia, a serranoid fish of the Murray JKiver and 
its tributaries, Oligorus macquariensis, usually 
called Murray cod. 

3880 Gunther Introd. Study of Fishes 392 Called by the 
colonists ‘ Murray-Cod being plentiful in the Murray 
River and other rivers of South Australia, j888 Brown 
Goode Amer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod, Ophiodon elon- 
gattes, is universally called ‘ Cod-fish ’ where the true cod 
IS unknown. 

3 . See also Rock Cod, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, not related to the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand Bhie cod. 

4 . Comb, cod-banger, a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-bank, a submarine bank (Bank ^ 5) 

: frequented by cod, or on which cod are caught ; 
cod-chest, a chest in which cod are kept alive; 
cod-chowder (see Chowder) ; cod-fisher, one 
who fishes for cod, also a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-fishery, fishing for cod, esp. as a 
branch of industry locally organized ; cod-fishing 
vhl. sb., fishing for cod; cod- line, a line used in 
fishing for cod ; cod-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery ; f cod-mop, some kind of fish ; cod- 
oil == Cod- LIVER OIL ; eod-pitchings, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained (as formerly) 
by allowing the livers to decompose ; cod-sound, 
the ‘sound* or air-bladder of the cod ; cod-smack, 
a vessel engaged in cod- fishing. See also i b. 

3864 J, G. Bertram: Notes of Trav, 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the *Cod bangers. 3865 — Harvest of Sea 
X. (1873) 218 The fishermen of deck-welled cod-bangers use 
both hand-lines and long-lines. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. 
yii. 265 Eighty miles of *codbank. 3865 Parkman Champlain 
i* (1875) 170 All frequented . . the cod-banks of Newfound- 
land. 3884 F. Day Commercial Sea Fishes iz6 A plan is 
adopted for keeping cod alive by transferring them to *cod- 
chests, which are kept floating in docks. 3853 H. Mel- 
ville Whale xv. 73 A fine ^cod-chowder was placed before 
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US. 1769 Falconer Z>zc?. Marbte *CoU~fisher. 17S3 
Scots Mag, XV. 65'! The Danes are setting up a *cod- 
fishery on the coast of Iceland, Rigging Smman- 
ski^ I. 63 *Cod-lines of 18 threads are used on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 188^ Pall Mall Q, 23 Feb. 10/2 The long- 
missing Orimsbyfishing vessels, .six trawlers and one *cod- 
nian, and their crews. 1466 Mann, ^ Housek. Exp. (1841) 
337 My mastyr paid for xxix. *codmoppes, x.d. 1861 Onr 
Eng. Home 69. 1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med, 
(ed. 745 The livers of sonie other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod. .are supposed to yield a small part of the *Cod oil 
of commerce. tZs^ EfttycX Brit. led. 8>Xyi. 494 Turbid, 
and extremely offensive to the smell, ^d is known under 
the name of *cod-pitchings. 1756 in Picton L’pool Mimic, 
Pec, \ 1886) 11 . 147 Building one ’^cod smack. x8o8 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. V. 12 Before .. the French revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith, c B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, *Codsounds, 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem’d as choice 
Peck. 1836 Mahony Reliques Father Front, Watergr. 
Carousal, A keg of cod-sounds. 

tCod, sb.^ Obs. Mud (containing shells) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

162$ A. Speed A fz&w! out of xvi. (1659^ ’■^29 The mudd 
so taken out of the Rivers, .called small Codd was so ex- 
ceeding rich, *669 WoRLiDGE Syst.^ Agrk. v, § 3(168 1)68 
Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. It lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soft, full of 
Eye.s and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, sb.^ slang. [In later times, app. used as 
an abbreviation of CodCtER ; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than codger. 'I A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, with various forces: see the quotations. 

ci^o B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cod, also a Fool ..An 
honest Cod, a, trusty Friend. 1708 Motteux Rahelais v. 
V. ( 1737J 18 0 what an honest Cod was this same iEdituu-s. 
1851 C. D. Bevan in Beddoed Poems Lett. (Introd.) 
130 [At the Charterhouse] .. In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ‘Cods’j were not remarkable .. for 
cleanliness. 1853 Thackeray Newcomes II. 333 The old 
reverend black-gowns . , the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds— I know not wherefore. tZnSiang Diet, 
Cod, to hoax, to take a ‘ rise* out of one. Used as a noun, 
a fool. 1878 Macleod Hist, Dumbarton n. 46 Ye vile 
drunken cod. 

Cod, dial. [peih. f. God (See quot) 

1887 S. Cheshire Foik-sp., Cod, a humbug, imposition . . 
* That ho^-duty was a regilar cod of a thing.' 

tCod (k^), Obs. [f. Cod rAi] 

1 . mtr. To produce ‘ cods* or pods. 

153* Fitzherb. Husb. § 12 That theyshoulde the better 
codde, and the .sooner be rype. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
559 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundiie time.s. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. ii. loi Their Dates.. begin to cod about the 
beginning of Febniary, ^ *693 Evelyn De la Quint Compl. 
Card. If. 199 Before it [pease] begins to codd. 1710 
London & Wise Compl. Card. (1719) 233. 

2 . trans. To gather the pods of (peas’). 

1570 IjEvim Manip. 155/37 To codde peason, siliquas 
le^ere. 1690-1730 [cf. Codder 2 ]. 

B. intr,. with <> 24 A(said of over-ripe pulse or grain, 
the pods or ears o fwhich drop the seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). To shake out. 

Cod, v.^ [f. Cod sb.^\ intr. To fish for cod. 

1861 Mayhew Lord. Labour III. 213 (Hoppe) Then we 
went codding off the coast of Holland, for cod and haddock. 
Cod, slang ^ or dial. [perh. f. Cod in 
sense ‘ fool ’-] trms. ‘ To hoax, to take a rise ” out 
of’ {Slang Diet, 1873) ; to humbug, impose upon. 

x88^ Cheshire Gloss., Coddin, humbugging. ‘ Tha'st only 
coddin me as tha alius does ; tba’I none tay me to see th* 
fair.* 1887 in S. Cheshire Folk-sp. 1889 in Scotland. 

II Coda(kff’da, kffu'da). Mus, [Ital. L. cauda 
tail.] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 
more definite and satisfactory conclusion, 

17S3 in Chambers Cycl. Suppl. 1813 Eurqp. Mag. 
LXvIIL 154 The coda concludes the piece with spirit and 
energy. x888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have . . careful elaboration, and a highly effective coda, 

? The sense ■ tail of a note ’ is only Italian. 

Cod-lbait. 

1 . -Cad-bah (see Gad ; generally identified 
with the CADDis-woEsr, though sometimes said to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
mologically to Cod sbX, the larva being in a case.] 

1626 G, Sandys Ovid’s Met (1640) 286 Codbates and 
Strawbate.s which lye under water [convert] into Mayflies. 
1651-7 T. Barker AH of Angling KiZao) 32 The Cod bait 
(as we call it) but named here a cadice. 1706 R. H. 
AnglePs Sttre Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much larger than 
Cadise, and of a more yellowish colour. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling i. iii. 14 The Cod-Bait, (Jadis-worm, and 
Straw-worm are only different Names for the same Bait. 
X833 J. Rennie Alpk. Angling 34 The grubs, which are 
knowm by the name of caddis- worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and ruff-coats. 

2 . Sc. A large sea- worm, dug from wet sands ; 
also called lug. [? Bait for Cod (jA 3 ).] 

+ Codl>er(e, Obs. [f. Cod sb.^ + ber{e. Beak 
sb.^] A pillow-case. 

1474 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, 1 . 21, vj elne of smale bi-ade 
clath for coweringts of the Kingis codberis. 1316 Inventories 
(1815) 24 (Jam.) Item, iiij codbers. 

fCodd(e. Obs. [app. f, L. codex^ the word 
translated in i.] 

1 . The stock or stem of a plant. 

CX420 Pallad. m Husb, iv. 148 Yerely from the codde 


Icodice] kwey let take the planntes. Ibid, v. 119 In Wynter 
to his codde icodicl] an beep of stonys Is goode. 

2 . Jrch. S&e quots. 

1660 H. Bloome Archit. A a, Caulis, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in the Corinthian head. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Frenrt’s Archit. 128 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helices. . 

t Codded (kp-ddd), ///. Obs. [f. CoD jA'i 
and V. +-ED.] ■ ■ 

1 . Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants,) 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxiv. (1633) 446 Codded arsmart 
called noli me tangere. x6xi Cotgk., Poyvre Eihiopic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper. 1710 London & Compl. 

Card. (1719) 233 Large-codded Pease, 1727 Bradley Fam. 
Dict.R.v. Exqiicks, Beans, Pease, and codded Fruits. tp6 
Withering Brit Pla?its {1796) II. 245 Codded Corn Violet- 
1777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 1 . 358 Arabls Thalidna, 
Thale’s Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded corn : Pulse ; peas and beans, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Coddyd come, lugumen. 

2 . ‘ In the pod * in the ear 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
1619 Dalton Conntiy Just xxv. (16301 66 Hunting with 
Spaniels in eared or codded corn. 1622 F. MARiaiAM Bh. 
IVar HI, v. 98 Pulse that is sprung vp although it be not 
codded. 

Codder ^ (kp*doj). Now dial. Also 6 -ar. [f. 
Cod sb.'^l A worker in leather; a saddler. 

1507 Louth (Lincolnsh.1 Churchw. Acc. (MS.V It™ paid 
codder makyng bell colars xd. 1575 Banister Ckirurg.ii. 
(1585) 361 Either with a common stitch, or else such one as 
coddars, or peltraongers use to make, 1622 F. Markham 
Bk. War hl iv. 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers, Cartwrights, Smiths and the like. 1877 N. W. 
Lincolnsh. Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Co'dder^. dial. [cf. Cod sbA and z/.^] One 
who gathers peascods. , 

<ri690 B. E. Diet. Cmii. Crenv, Codders, gatherers of 
Peascods. c 1730 'Bxjb.t Lett N. Scotl. (x8 j8) 1 . 48 Codders, 
and other women employed in the fields and gardens about 
London. 1847-78 Halliwell, Codder, a pea-gatherer. Midx. 

Codder^ fk^’dai). [f. Cod i-Aff + -eb.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U. S.) 

t Co’dding, Obs. [perh. f. Cob^Al4.] ? Le- 
cherous, histml. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. v.i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother. 

Coddle (kp’d'l), Also 7 coddel, quoddle. 
Pa. f pie. 7 quodled, 7-8 codied. [Found first in 
end of 1 6th c. ; origin uncertain. 

The form and sense would be satisfied by a NFr. *caudeler 
= Fr. *chdndeler, f. caudel, chaudel, lateL. caliidelhimis^Q 
Caudle), in sense of ‘to warm, heat gently*; but nothing 
is known of such forms, though a sb. caiidelic is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Codling sbl-, 
see that word.] 

1 . trans. To boil gently, parboil, stew fruit: in 
quot. 1 61 1 5 it is, of course, suggested by ‘ Pippin ’). 

1598 B, JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. ii, Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by. .and codd’ling euery kernell of 
fruit for ’hem, a x6ii Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v, iv. Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood : or as I live I’ll 
have you coddled, a 1635 T. Mayerne Receipts in Cook- 
ery No. 150. lox Take your Pippins green, and quoddle 
them in faire water. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) VI I. 
xxvii. 58 We’ll go . .said my fathe:^ whilst dinner is coddling. 
1769 J0HN.S0N in Boswell 26 Oct, Sir, you are not to imagine 
the water is to be very hot. I would not coddle the cmld. 
x8o8 Mr.s, Rundell Cookery (1838) 149 Coddle six pippins 
in vine leaves covered with water. 1834 Thoreau Walden 
xiii. (t; 886) 237, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. 1873 Parish Sussex Gloss., Coddle, to parboil. 
Apples so cooked are called coddled-apples. 

Jig. a 1613 OvERBURY A Wife (16381 162 Hee is tane from 
Grammar-schoole halfe codied. <21634 Randolph Poems, 
Pedlar (1652) 37 If your coxcomes [= heads] you would 
Quoddle, Here buy Braines to fill your n^dle. 1642 
Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 Greeii wits not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2 . In some mod. dialects : To roast (apples^ 
peas, etc.) in the oven : see quots. 

1876 C. C. Robinson Mid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E, D. S.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, etc., as apples, and shelled beans. 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in 
place of boiling. 1888 Addy Sheffield Gloss, s. v. Coddle, 
When apples are roasted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. 

Hence Co’ddled {\ codied, quod/edf) ppL a, 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 76 Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodled words. 1651 Cleveland Poejus ii Ajax with 
his anger quodl'd brain, a 1668 Davenant Distresses Wks. 
(1673)41 Soft All over, as a quodled Apple. x688 C. 
■Trenchfield Cap of Q>^ay Hairs xxvL 169 The mischief 
on 't too is to see The Codied Fool take upon him in that 
tune. 1818 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVIII. i. 160/2 Place the 
flowers in scalding water . . then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems. 1S88 Addy Skefdeld Gloss., Coddledpeas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 

Coddle (k^>*d’l), [In no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818, It has been variously conjectured to 
be the same word as Coddle Coddle z>.^i ( = 
cuddle), OT to be a variant of Caddli or of 
Caudle z>., with the meaning extended to all the 
treatment of which caudling is a characteristic 
part. Of these the la^ would best suit the sense, 
while the interchange of au and short is common 
dialectall)^ 


(Cotgr. has an obs. F. cadeler ‘to cocker, pamper, fedle, 
cherish, make much of' ; but this is unknown elsewhere.)] 
tj'ans. To treat as an invalid in need of nourish- 
ing food and nursing ; to nurse overmuch, cocker. 
Often with up ; cf. nurse up, cocker up. (It differs 
from pamper, in that it is those who are supposed 
to be weakly tliat are coddled.) 

18x3 Jane Austen Emma i. xii. 88 Be satisfied with 
doctoring and' coddling yourself. 1816 Scott Antiq. ix, 
Let womankind alone for coddling each other, i860 Emer- 
son Cond. Life iv. 11861) 91 People, .who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves.^ 1862 Thackeray 
Pbtir Georges iv. 219 [He] never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I, 
500 Regret that the State ever undertook to coddle the 
church. 18^ Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/1 , 1 don't want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of. 

Hence Oo'ddled ppl. a., Oo'ddling vhl. sb. 

1824 Miss.Mivford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 13 Nothing worse 
for children than coddling. i88<;( CasselVs Fam. Mag. Mar. 
219/2 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary care of health 
and coddling. 1886 Athenxum 18 Dec. 823/2 A spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 

Coddle, dial, foim of Cuddle, to fondle, 
caress, coax. 

Coddle (kT'dT), sb. colloq. [f. Coddle z/. 2] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 
mollycoddle.) 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863’' iSi Hi.s grand- 
mother herself could not be a greater coddle in her own 
venerable person. 1848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds 
III. iii, The town Will pronounce you a niammy-.sick coddle. 
1870 Dasent Annals of Life I. 131 Aunt Mandeville was 
no coddle. 

Coddler (kj^'dlsj). rai^e. == Coddle sb. 

1866 Mrs. H. St. Martin’s Eve Vx.ixZq 4) 53 Neither 

a coddler nor a hypochondriac. 

tCoddy (k^di), a, Ohs. [f. Cod 5-^1 + -t.] 
Characterized by having cods or pods. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 390 A kind of coddy shrub . . the 
fruit thereof . . is contained within a cod. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Goussu, coddie, hullie, huskie, sw'addie. 

Coddy-moddy. dial, A local name of the 
Black-headed Gull, particularly in the Eastern 
Counties, 

1676 WiLi.UGHBY Omithol. 266 Lams fuscus sive Hy- 
bemus, in agro Cantabrigiensi Coddy-moddy [Ray transl. 
(1678) 350 The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Coddy-moddy]. 1802 G. Montagu Ornitk. Diet., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter. 1837 Penny Cycl. Vll. 314 
Coddy moddy. A gull in its first year's plumage. 

Code (kiJiid), jAI Also 5 coode, [a. F. code., 
f. L. codex, codic-em ; see Codex.] 

1 . a. Rom. Law. One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes made by later emperors, as the 
code of Theodosius, of Justinian \ spec, the latter. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2183 pat mayst pou fynde 
al and sum In code ‘de raptu virginum*. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 255 Theodocius his code, 1577 tr. Bul- 
linger’s Decades (1592) 427 The lawes and constitutions 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pan- 
dectes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Code, a Volume con teining 
divers books,; more particularly a Volume of the Civil I,^w 
so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian. 1756-7 tr, KeyslePs Trav. (1760) II. 355 The 
manuscript of the Theodosiian code. 1818 Cruise 
(ed. 2) V. 170 It is said in Justinian’s Code. 

b. A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 
ticular subject. 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or Code Napoleon, in 1804.) 

173S PoFE Donne Sat. n. 96 Larger far Than civil codes 
with all their glo:?_ses are. 1771 Junius Lett xliv. 237 There 
is no code in which we can study the law of paniament. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 2 The different German tribes 
were first governed by codes of laws formed by their re- 
spective chiefs. 1828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess, 33 Their 
penal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Const, xix. § i (1863) 301 Every govern-* 

ment is bound to digest the whole law into a code. 

2 . transf. A system or collection of rules 01; 
regulations on any subject. 

/ 1809-10 Coleridge Friettd (1865) 158 In the legislative as 
in the mligious code, 1841 Myers Caih. Th. iv. xxiv. 298 
Christianity can never be reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
1875 H. E. Manning Mission H. Ghost xiii. 352 The Sermon 
on the Mount contains the whole code of perfection. 

b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
represented by the Pharmacoi-eeia ’ {Syd.Soc. Lexl). 
3 - a. A system of military or naval signals, 
b. Telegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to secure brevity 
and secrecy ; also attrib,, as in code teleg}‘a??i, word. 

i 8 o 3 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IV. 21 A long letter 
re,specting. ,a code of signals for the army. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 166 Maritime codes of signals, x88o A’nri 
Postal Guide 24X Code telegrams are those composed of 
words, the context of which has no intelligible meaning, 
1884 Pall Mall G, 12 Sept. 5/1 Telegraph companies had 
to face . . the extension of the use of code words. 
t 4 . A collection of writings forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament. Also, a 
recognized division of such forming a volume. Obs. 

1701 Grew Cosm. Socr. iv. i, Then having learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code. 
1736 Bailey (foliol Code, a Volume or Book. 1794 Paley 
Evid. 1. 1, ik. § 3 The Christian Scriptures were divided into 
two codes or volumes. Ibid., Intending by the one a code 


CODE. 

or collection of Clulstian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
pressed the code or collection of Jewish sacred writings. 

5 . Comk 

1823 Coubett Rn7\ RMes {1885' I- 39o The humane code- 
softener. 1831 Carlyce 3iisc, 1x872) HI. 241 Code-makers 
and Utilitarians. 

t Code, sb,^ Ohs. Also coode. Pitch, cobbler’s 
wax. 

1358 Ord. in Riley Lond. Mem. (1S68) 301 Code, rosin, or 
other manner of refuse {llto7er}. c 1440 Wyclif Ex. ii. 3 
(MS. Bodl, 2771 Sche took a segge leep, and clemede it with 
coode 1,1382 glewishe cley, 1388 tar], c 1440 Prmnp. Pm-v. 
85 Code, sowters wex {//. P. coode]. c 1483 Digby Myst, 
(18S2) IL 103 Be-paynted with sowters code. 

t Codei sh:^ Obs. Also end, Cube. [The ME. 
0 with corresp. Sc. 2^ points to an OE. '^edd, which 
is however unknown.] A chrism-cloth. (Very 
common in Sc. in 1 6th c. : see Cube.) 

<71420 Anturs of Artk. xviii, Cristunt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code, 1483 Cath. Angl. 85 Cud, crismale. 

Code (k^ad), V. rare. [f. Code t 7 'ans. 
To ent er in a code. 

1815 Milman Fazio (1821) 8$ Robbery. .Is sternly coded 
as a deadly crime. 1885 Lmv Times LXXX. 44/1 The 
clerk was engaged . . in forwarding these messages, all of 
v/hich he coded as having been sent out at 2.25. 

Code, obs. form of Cub. 

t Oodebec.^ Obs. — C.vudebeck. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr., To furnish you with a 
Vigone, Codebec, or Castor. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2399/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebec edged Hat. 

Co-debtor, -decree : see Co-. 

Co-declina’tion. Astron. [Co- 4.] Com- 
plement of the declination. 

^ x8i2 Woodhouse Astron. i. 8 Its co-declination, or, which 
is now the more usual tei-m, its North polar distance. 

Oo-defe'lldailt. [Co- 3 c.] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjunction 

1640-4 Prynnds Petition in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) 
I. 74 Denying him Access to his Councel, and Conference 
W'ith his Co-defendants, 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. xi. 
(Jod. t, Any landlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co-defendent to the action. i88sZ<a:7w Times' Rep. LII. 642 
Two persons who were made co-defendants. 

Codeia (k<7df‘ia), Ckem. [f. Gr. /ccuSeia; see 
Codeine, and cf. moifhia^ morphine^ etc.] » Co- 
deine. 

1868 Royle & Headland Mai. Med. (ed. 5) 312 Codeia. . 

•was discovered by Roblquet in 1832, 1873 H. Wood Tkerap. 
(1879)231 Poisoning .. by codeia. 1^3-4 Annual 

18/1 Opium and its alkaloid codeia. 

Co-de'ify* [«ee Co- i.] U'ans. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of the divine nature. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 93 He is godded with God, 
and codeified with him. 1683 Pordage Myst, Dvv. 58 Co- 
deified and consubstantiated with the Father. 

Codeine (k<J«*dz|9m). Ckem. Also codeina. 
[f. Gt. KcbBeia head, poppy-head + -ine.] A white 
ciy’stalline alkaloid (Cig Hji NO 3) contained in 
opium, and used as a hypnotic ; discovered and 
named in 1832 by Robiquet of Paris. 

1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 250 Of Codeina. 
x88i Nature XXIV. 293 M. Grimaux has succeeded in 
producing codeine, identical in properties with thenatui-ally 
■occurring alkaloid. 

Codeless (k^«*dles), a. [f. Code + -less.] 
Without a code. 

1864 H. 'jomsHN.i^y Pap. 384 The codeless law of love, 

Go-deligbt, -delinquent, -denization, 
-descendant, -despairer, etc. : see Co-. 

Codelynge, obs. form of Codlino. 

Codenac, variant of Codiniag. 

Codes, ini. : see Coads. 

|{ Codetta (ki?de*tta). Mus. [Ital.,dim.ofCoDA.] 
A short coda ; see also quot. 1869. 

1869 OusELEY Counterp. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are subjoined to the subject, though they do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
countersubfect. Such an interposed passage is called a 
‘codetta' or ‘conduct'. 1879 Grove Diet. Music I. 377/1 
Codetta is the diminutive of Coda, from which it offers no 
material differences except in dimensions. 

Codex (kffu'deks). PL oadices (kff«'disJz), 
[a. L. codex, later spelling of eaudex trunk of a 
tree, wooden tablet, book, code of laws.] 

fl. = CodejAI 2. Obs. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xl. (1887) 228 In the fourth 
booke of lustinians new Codex, the thirtenth title, 1622 
Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. vii, The codexes o’ th' law. 1639 
Gmtl. Call. iv. § 24. 408 The whole codex of Christian 
precepts. 1733 Scots Mag, Sept. 460/1 A new codex, or body 
of the laws. 

2 . A manuscript volume : e.g. one of the ancient 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (as the Codex Sinai- 
ticus, Alexandrmus, Vaticanus, etc.), or of the 
ancient classics. 

184s M. Stuart O. T. Coaion viu. (1849) }^5 Account for 
the speedy loss or destruction of most codices once^in cir- 
culation. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 26 Tischen- 
dorf's great discovery, the Codex Sinaiticus. ^ /bid. 39 The 
characters in Odex B are somewhat less in size than those 
of Codex A. 

3 . * In medicine, a collection of receipts for the 
preparation of drugs’ {Sfd. See. Lex/)% spec, the 
French Pharmacopoeia. 
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Cod-fish. : see Cod sb.^ i b. 

Codger (k^i-d^sj). dial, and coUoq. [perh. a 
dial. var. of Cadgee : the two words are now used 
quite differently in the colloquial language of 
London and the towns generally; but in some 
dialects they are identical, while in others codger 
had formerly a contemptuous sense which might 
easily arise out of cadger 

1 . dial. A mean, stingy, or miserly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, \\k.^ cadger, a pedlar, tramp, or beggar, 

i796MAD.D’ARBLAYC<wx///iZix.iv.(D,), He. .said, .nothing 
should induce him ever to help me again. What a mere 
codger that lad has turned out. i8i8 Todd, Codger, con- 
temptuously used for a miser, one who rakes together all he 
can. 1873 Parish Sitssex Dial., Codger, a miser ; a stingy 
old fellow. 1876 Sotiik Wartvicksh. Gloss., Codger, a miser. 
1877 E. Peacock N. fK Lhtc, Gloss., Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man. 1880 Miss Courtney W. Cornwall Gloss., Codger, 
cadger, a, tramp ; a mean pedlar ; a term of contempt. 

D. dial. A testy or crusty (old) man, 

1880 Antrim 4* Do^vn Gloss., Codger, a crusty old fellow. 
1888 Lows LEV Berksh. IVds., Codger, a testy old inait : an 
old man having queer habit.s. 

2 . low colloq. A familiar or jocosely in’everent 
term applied a. originally to an elderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical implication. 

1736 MvRmY Apprentice i, (1764) 16 Old Cojer must not 
smoke that I have any concern. 1775 Garrick Bon 'Ton 32 
My Lord’s servants call you an old out-of-fashion’d Codger. 
Ibid, 33 That for you, old Codger (snaps his fingers). 1789 
Wolcott tP. Pindar) Suhj.for Painters Wks. 1812 II, We 
want no proofs, old Codger, but your face. 1797-1803 S. & 
Ht. Lee Ca?tterb. T. HI. 267 The queer codger fancies 
them his new relations. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1S24) 
89 A gouty old codger of an alderman. iSax Shelley Let. 
Mrs. S. Aug. (.Camelot ed . ) 355, 1 . - sign the agreement for 
the old codger's house. 1834 M. Scott Cmdse Midge (1863) 
2 The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. 18^ 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Codger, a stout, comfortable look- 
ing old man. 

b. In more general application : Fellow, chap. 
1839 Dickens Nick, Nick, lx, ‘I haven’t been drinking 
your health, my codger', replied Mr. Squeers. X851 Doug- 
las Jerrold St. Giles' sz-^ (Hoppe) And that’s what they'll 
do with you, my little codger. x^3 Llampsh. Gloss., Codger, 
a name given when famiharly addressing an acquaintance. 

Codical (ki?*dikal), a. [f. L. codic- stem of Codex 
+ -AL. L. had caudicdlis in lit. sense * pertaining 
to tree-tranks ’.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codex or code. 

1864 in Webster, 

f Codice. Obs. rare. codice-m, or a sing, 

of codice-s : see Codex.] -« Code. 

1636 (see Code sb.^ i]. 

Codicil (k^'disil). Also 5 (eondicylle), 6-7 
codiciU, 7 codecil, 8 codicel. [ad. L. codicilFus 
(chiefly in pL), dim. of codex Codex.] 

1 . Law. A supplement to a will, added by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of the original contents. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890* 100 This is my testament 
and my last will, my eondicylle and my willynge mreuocable 
and permanent. 11^3 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxcii. 1195 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he had written afore . . in the testament or last Will 
of Jacob : but to make as it were a Codicil! vnto it. <zi66x 
Fuller Worthies u 161 He bequeathed to [them] . . one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as much by a 
Codecii annexed thereunto, czyzo Prior Alma 11. 80 To 
appoint her, By codicil, a larger jointure. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. I, He had, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codicil. 

b. transf. and Jig. Supplement, appendix. 

1784 H. Walpole Lei. to De Soyres 27 Mar. in Acad, 23 
Feo. 1882, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, that BeAeley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this morning as It was two months ago. 1789 
— Remin. ix. 67, I have done with royal personages. 
Shall I add a codicil on some remarkable characters that I 
remember? 1833 Lytton Rienzi ix. vi. 398 Our compact is 
sealed ; one word by way of codicil. 

f 2 . Occas. in other senses of L. codicillii A 
writing-tablet, a letter or note written thereon ; an 
account-book (L. codex) ; a diploma or letters 
patent. Obs. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacods Adv. Learn. 56 A paire of 
Tables, or Codicills, wherein to register the wise . . sayings 
of others. 1699 Bentley Phal. xx, 539 The Codicills were 
return’d with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written. <*17^ T. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 03 His codicils or ^per of accounts. 
xySx Gibbon DecL f F. II. 23 The codicils or patents of 
their c®ce were curiously emblazoned. 

Codicillary (k^isi^lari), a. [ad. lu,. cSduilla- 
rius, -arts : see -abt^ and Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a codiciL 
1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 529 When any one makes a Testa- 
ment, wherein he adds a Codicillary Clause. 1818-27 
Phillimoke Reports II. 30 (L.) An unfinished paper not 
established as codicillary. 1875 Poste Gaius ii. comm, 
(ed. 2) 245 To pay all codidHary legacies and trusts. 

Codici-llular, a. nonce-wd. ,[f. L. type '^eddU 
cilluhes (dim. of cbdlcillus) + -ae.] Of the nature 
of a little codicil or supplement 
1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (I842^ I. 190 The little 
codicillular appendage of the Edinburgh Reyiewers. 

t Codle. Obs. rare—K *= Code NiX 
c 1430 Henryson Mor. Fables 41 Of ckiiU Law volumes 
full many they reuolue, The Codies and Digests. 


■COBIsISG. 

■"€6-dle : see Co-. 

Codification (k^^ii'-difik^-Jan, ' k^jd-),' [sb. of 

action from CoDiry ; prob. from mod.F.] 

1. Reduction (inlaws) to a code. ^ 

1817 Bentham (title), Papers relative to Codification & 
Public Instruction, c 1830 — yrntiee 4 Codificafion Petit, 
Wks. V. 639/1 No otherwise than by codification can th«5 
reform here prayed for . . be carried into effect. 1840 Mill 
Diss. ^ Else., Bentham (1859) I. 373 He {Bentham] de- 
monstrated the neceiisity and practicability of codification, 
or the conversion of all law into a written and systematically 
arranged code. 1876 Green Short Nisi, viii, 570 Bills were 
laid before the House for the codification of the law. 

%. gc 7 i. Systematization. 

1874 Lf.wes m Conte7np. Rev. Oct 6g5 (Lagrajige 
I/egeh, At iht best it is but a Method of codification, and 
its merits roust be estimated by its success in codifying the 
results reached by Science, 1878 Fiske in N, Amer, Rev, 
eXXVI. 37 Science is but the codification of experience. 
Codifier (kff«-dif9i9j). [f. Codify 4 -ek.] One 
who codifies. 

. X830 Bentham Wks. XI. 56 Buonaparte and his draughts- 
men, his codifiers, etc. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. N, 
XXXV. 398 William, .as the codifier of the laws of Eadward. 

Codify (k Jwdifai, kp'd-) , zi. [modem f. Code 4 
-FY, like classify, etc,, prob. after F. codiJier.'\ . ' 

1. To reduce (laws) to a code ; to digest. 

c 1^0 Bentham Gen. View of Compl. Code of Laws (L.),’ 
I propose to codify this. 1838 Bkigrt Sp.Reform 10 Dec., 
The laws had been codified and simplified. 1867 M acparrek 
Harynony i\. 35 Modern theorists have codified the laws of 
counterpoint. 

absol. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Amer. {1839) I* 4® 
Bentham . . offered . , to codify for several of the United 
States, and also for Russia. 

2 . gcft. To reduce to a general system ; to sys- 
tematize. 

1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongm%xg-^ He proceeds on the 
principle of codifying the actual practice [of orthography]. 
1880 J efferies Hodge ^ M. 1 1. 205 The grumbles, the 
complaints and so forth, had never been codified 
Hence Ob’difLed///. a., Co’dif’ying vbl. sh. 
t86i Pearson Early «§• Mid. Ages Eng. I. xxxiii. 570 The 
feeling of the times was against the codifying of customs. 
1876 J, Parker Paracl. i. v. 56 'There are codmed lives that 
can move only as the book permits. 

Codignae, -digny, var. ff. Codiniag. 

Codilla (ki7di*la). [app. dim. of It. coda:-^!,, 
cauda tail ; but the history of the term is obscure.] 
The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

1783 Act 25 Geo. HI, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking codilla, 
17M Rigging Sea7na7tship 59 Codilla is a short hemp 
taken from the root-end of Petersburgh. 1880 Daily News 
IX Dea 3/8 Flax, tow, and codilla on the spot were quiet, 

Codille (kt>di‘l). Also 8 codill. \h\ codillem., 
ad. Sp. codillo knee of a quadruped, angle, etc., 
dim. of codo elbow.] A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 
win it. 

17x2-4 Pope Rape Loch iii. 92 She sees, and trembles at 
th’ approaching ill, Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
1739 Swift ymiL mod. Lotdy'W'ks. x^ss HI- n. 190 Well,' 
if I ever touch a card ! Four mattadores, and lose codill I’ 
1878 H. H. Gibbs OfnbrezS If either of the adversaries vrin 
the game, he is said to give codille to the ombre. Note. The 
sense, .may be that one has driven the ombre into a corner, 
or else that he has a blow from his adversary's arm. 

+ Codi'niac. Obs. Also 6 codigiiac, -dinac, 
7 -denae, -din( 3 i)iaek, codigny. [a. F. codignacy 
-al (Cotgr.), mod. eoligpzae, It. cod-, cotognaia 
(Florio), quince marmalade, f. cod-, cologito :--L. 
cotoneus, var. of cydbneus Quince. See also Co- 
TiNiATE.] Quince-marmalade, quiddany. 

1339 Anne Basset in M. A E. Wood Lett. Illusi. Ladies 
Hi. 149 The King . . commandeth me to write unto you for 
more of the codinmc, 1377 Harrison England n. vi. (1877) 
I. 148 Conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats. *578 Lytb 
Dodoens vi . xxxix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelade made 
with honie..is very good and profitable for the stomacke. 
x6xi CoTGR. , Codipiai, Codiniack, or marmalade of Quince&i 
Ibid., Coiignac, Codinniack. x668 Wilkins Real Char. u. 
xii, § 4. 296 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny, etc!, 

Co-dirextional, a- Math. [Co- 2.] Having 
the same direction. 

X863 R. Townsend Mod. Geo7n. I. 157 The several bases 
ai-e parallel, equal, and co-dLrectional with the several sides, 

Co-diseoverer, -divine : see Co-. 

Codist (kffa'dist). rare. [f. Code + -1ST, app. 
after jurist One learned in the Code or Civil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. XLVIL 561 No man supposes him to 
be a great jurist~a great comparative codist— a philo-; 
sophical legislator. 

Codle, obs. form of Coddle. 

Codling 1 (kp'dlig). Also 4-5 codlyng(e, 5 
codelynge, 6 kodlynge, 7 codlin. [f. Cod sb.^ 
+ -LING, dim. suffix.] 

1 . A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob, the 
name included allied species of smaller size.) 

13x410 Wardr.Acc.BEdw. II, 21/12, i codling xad. cr^izo 
Liber Cocorunt (1862) 41 Take turbot, haddok, and gode 
codlyng, C142S Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker Hie muUus, 

codlyng. c 1475 ^bid. 763 Hie crocodolus, a codlyng. 1513 
W. DE WoRDE Bk. Keruyttge E iv a, Makrell & whytyoge, 
haddocke and codlynge. r648 Herrick Hesper., Temple 
61 Whose linnen-drapery is a thin, Subtile, and dudtikeod- 
lin's skin. *635 Moufet & Bennkt Health's Imprav. (x.746) 
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045 Called.. Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, and 
yet hath the taste of Ling. s688 R, Hoxjme Armoury 324 
How several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 
Age or Growth . . A Codd, first a Whiting, then a Codling, 
then a Codd. 1740 R. Brookes Art 0 / A ngling 11. xxx. 138 
The Cod .. those that are small are call’d Codlings. j86s 
J. G. Bertram of Sea x. {1873) 206 Smoked cod- 

lings are extensively sold for Finnan haddocks. 1877 
Blackie Wise Men 71 A single cod contains Some hundred 
myriad codlings in its roe. 

h. attrib, 

T496 Bk. Sir Allans^ Fishing 34 To take hym [pyke] . . 
Take a codlynge hoke, 

2. la America applied to fishes of the genus 
jpkycis^ allied to the cod. 

CodIilLg^(hi?rilig% codlin (kr<31in). Forms: 
5 querdlyng, ^werdelyng, 6 codlyng, 6-7 
q-aodliiig(e, quadling, 7 - codlingj codlin. 
£The later forms quodlingy codlings are perh. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier querdling> The latter is 
explained in the Promptorium as duracemm^ app. 
X. durdcinus^ -um ‘ hard-beiried, hard’, orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peache?;, 
chenies, etc. Assuming that querdling had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of ME. qtteri 
^ sound ’ ; though this is not very satisfactory 
either in form or in sense. 

Palgrave’s explanation pomme cuiUy and Skimiti's poymtm 
cocHkf together with the very frequent references in the 
lyth c, to the coddling of apples or pippins /see Coddle rA^), 
and the frequent spelling of the latter with qu-^ seem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected. 
But the form querdling^ the late appearance of the verb 
coddle^ and want of early examples of a descriptive pihrase 
‘ coddling apple all tend to indicate that this association 
was non-original and incidental] 

1. A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
modern sub-varieties, as Kentish Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, etc. 

From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten raw; 
hence to any immature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the^iyth c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe; put the peculiar codling sliape 
appears to have determined the modern application. 

4:3:440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 472 Blomes 
of querdelynges or of other gode frute. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
Querdlynge, appulle, Duracenum. 1530 Palsgr. 
206/2 Codlyng, frute, pomme cvite. *586 Cogan Haven 
Health cii. (1636) 100 Raw apples and Quodlings are by 
this rule rejected. 1601 Shaks. Tiuel. N, i. v. 167 As a 
squash is before tis a pescod, or a Codling when tis al- 
most an Apple. x6zs Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 556 In 
luly . . Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit ; Ginnitings ; 
Quadlins, 1676 Worlidge Cyder (3691) 206 The Codling, 
so called from the use it is put unto, is a very necessary 
apple in the Kitchin. vjxz Swxft Midas^ A codling e’er it 
•went his lip in, Wou’d strait become a golden pippin. 1715 
Kersey, Codling a kind of Apple that is proper to be coddled 
or stewed. [So Bailey i72i-i8oa] X740 Somerville Hob~ 
Hnol iir, {1749! 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
* 7 J 5 S Johnson, Codlings an apple, generally codied, to be 
mixed with milk [‘ and, it m^ be added, an apple not quite 
ripe ’j Todd]. 1802 W. Forsyth Fruii4rees 59 The 
Codlin is generally the first apple that i.s brought to market 
1879 Prior Piant>n., Codlin^ originally coddling^, from 
coddle^ to stew or boil lightly, a boiling apple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term used in Shalcspeare of an 
immature ap][5le, such as would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied to a particular variety, 

b. The tree which bears codlings. 

1657 Austen FruU Trees 1. 66 It is the custom to make 
. .hedges of Quodlings, Plums and •vines. ^ 16^ Worlidge 
Syst, Agric, (i68t) 129 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
propagated by Slips or Suckers. X879 Jefferies Wiid 
Life in S, Co, 176 They [goldfinches] build in the same 
trees — ^bushy-headed codlings. 

c. Hot codlings : roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London streets). 

c 1624 Ford, etc, Sutis Darling iii. iii. If I be not deceeved, 
I ha* seen Summer go up and down with hot codlings. 
a 1825 Popular Song^ A little old woman, her living she 
got, By selling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot, 1881 Daily TeL 
23 Feb., Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 

(Gifford explained quot. 1624 as ‘green pease’ (cf. Cod- 
ling ^*) ; but his gi'ounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Coddle v.t 2, as used of peas; whence, it has 
been suggested, ‘roasted peas* may have been called cod^ 
dlingsi) 

t 2. fig. Applied to a raw youth, Obs, 

*610 B. JoNsoN Alch, I. i, Suh. Who is it Dol? DoL A 
fine yong quodling. Fac, 0 , my lawyer s clarke, I lighted 
on last night, 4:1640 Shirley Capt. Underwit iv. li. in 
Bullen O.Pl, (1883) 11 . 379 Take a very fine young Codling 
heire and pound him as small as you can . . then you must 
cozen him, 1663 Flagellum; or O, Cromwell, All the 
Codlings and embrjmns of Triploe. 

3. transf ‘ Codlins, Limestones partially burnt. 
North' (HalUwell). 

4. attrib. and Comb., as codling-apple, -hedge, -tart, 
-tree; codling-motli, a species of moth {Carpo- 
capsa pomonella), the larva of which feeds on the 
apple ; codlings-ajid-cream, a popular name of 
the Willow-herb {Epilobium hirsutum), from the 
smell of its flowers, ox of its leaves when bruised ; 
codling-sbaped a., of the elongated and tapered 
shape of a codling. 

3767 Monro in Phil, Tram, LVII. 489 Two dozen of 


♦codling -apples. 4:3705 Celta Fiennes Diary {xZZZ's 300 A 
♦Coddling hedge secured a walke of orange and Lemmon 
trees in perfection. 3885 H. C. M‘ Gook Tenants Old Farm 
92 The caterpillar of the ■*codling-moth. 3670 Ray Catal, 
Plant, Angl, (Britten Sc H.)» Called. .♦Codlings and Cream, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. ^ 1663 Pepys 
Diary 27 July, We liked very well their ♦Codlin tarts. 1629 
MS, Acc, St, fohn's Hosp. CarUerh,, When the ♦quodlin^e 
tree was sold. 3677 Hale Prim* Orig. Man. 267 The 
Branch of a Willow, Codling-Tree or Vine will take root 
being set in the ground. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 Most of 
the *Codlm tribe • .keep equally free from canker or mildew, 
t CO’dliagf K Obs, rare'- [f. Cob fb, - + -Lmo, 
dim. suffix. J Scrotum ; applied erroneously to the 
inguinal sacs of the beaver: see Cod sb.^ 4 b. 

3605 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1641) 50/2 The wise 
Bever, who, pursu’d by foes, Tears-off his codlings, and 
among them throwes. 

Co*dlillg^- (See quot.) 

3874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Codling, a balk sawed into 
lengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into staves by means 
of a flow and mallet. 

Codling 5, 

{The alleged sense ‘green peas ’ in Halliwell appears to be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Giflrord’.s on the fol- 
lowing passage, and that in Sunls Darling ^Codling^ 

1 c> for ‘hot codlings’, which he also took for ‘peas’. 
If ‘ coddled’ or roasted peas ^ Coddle t/.* 2) were ever called 
coddlings, this may be the sense here ; but evidence^ is 
wanting. In any case there appears to be a coarse allusion 
to CoD » 4, Codling \} 

c 1623 Ford, etc. Witch 0/ Edmonton n. i. In the pease- 
field ? has she a mind to codlings already ? 

+ Co'dlinged, ppl a, [f. CoDLiNa'-^ + -eb.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

1661 K. W. Conp Ckarac., Pragm. Pulpit filler {iZ6o) 83 
A half stewed codling’d philosopher. 

Co'd-liver oiT. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, mu^ used in medicine. 

Recommended in 1783 by Hr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app. not taken up. Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 1825, and into 
English practice in 1846-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

[1615 E. S. Britain's Buss (in Arb. Garner IH. 646) 
Codfishing. Of the livers of those thirty-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least f 12 
a tun.] 3783 T. Percival in Lend. Med. frtil. III. 392 It 
will be doing some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of iheoieujnjfecorisAselli 
or cod liver oil ; the salutary properties of •which I believe 
have been little experienced beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester. 1846 W. H, Ranking Retrosp. Addr. (19 Aug.) in 
Tram. Prov. Med, ^ Surg. Assoc. (3847) 111 . 282 The only 
observation worthy of notice, in reference to the treatment 
of phthisis is also made by Dr. Thompson . . that he has 
denved more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr. NiemayePs Pulm. (New Syd. 

Soc.) 63 As if cod-liver oil could take the place of fresh air. 

Co’dlock. Sc. A sea-fish, the Spotted Blenny. 

3805 [see Clubbock]. 3805 Forsyth Beauties Scot I, II, 
380 Sea-fish.. found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Co-domestication : see Co-. 

Codonostome. Bzol. Oftener in Lat. form 
codono'stoma. [f. Gr. A:ct;SaJvbell + <rr^/ia mouth,] 

* The bell-shaped aperture of the disc of a medusa 
. . . or the mouth of a medusiform gonophore’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3870 Nichoijson Zqol. 85 The term ‘codonostoma’ has 
been proposed to designate the open mouth of the bell 

t Cod-piece. Obs. Also codpis, -piss. [f. 

Cob jAI 4 + Piece.] 

1. A bagged appendage to the front of the close- 
fitting hose or breeches worn by men from the I 5 tli 
to the 1 7 th c. : often conspicuous and ornamented. 

4:3460 Towneley Myst. 333 A kodpese like a pokett. 
1530 Palsgr., Codpese, braiette.^ 3555 Eden Decades i. 
viii. 38 The men . . inclose their prime members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-piece, 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc, Weapons 28 The arrowes. .light either upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod peeces, thighes, knees or legges. 
3591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. vii. 53. 1598 Marston Pygnal. 
Sat. ir. 14s Nay then I’le neuer raile at those That weare 
a codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe they are, 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Upon Shark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In his wide codpeece, dinner being done, 
Two napkins cramm’d up, and a silver spoone. 1652 Ash- 
mole Tkeat. Client. Prol 13 Uncouth Words . . as a . . Cod- 
piece. 3761 Sterne Tr. Shandy, Slawkenb. Tale, He put 
his breeches with his fringed cod-piece on. 

b. transf. A similar appendage to female attire, 
worn on the breast, 

3577 Harrison England n. vii. (i 877) i. 370 [The women’s] 
doublets with pendant codpeeses on the brest. 
o.fg. 

3603 Shaks. Mens, for M. hi. ii. 322 For the rebellion of 
a Cod-peece, to take away the life of a man? 3682 N, 0 . 
Boileau's Luirin ii. 15 Could not Faith once plighted,. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece, but thou must be Gadding ? 

2 , attrib., as cod-piece hutim \ cod-piece point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastened. 

1584 R. Scot Dtscov. Witcher, iv. vv. 6x He , , made the 
yoong man untrusse Ms codpeece point. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe (3871) 39 Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point is the crane’s proverb in painted clothes, ‘ Fear God, 
and obey the King’. 1658 tr. Bergerac' f Satyr, Char. i. i 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece point 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Eaerc. 56 It is us’d for Tobacco-boxes, Cod-piece- 
buttons, etc. 

Hence t €Jod-pieced tz. 

1S7.S O. Harvey Letier-bk, (3884) 98 Lm^ belUd kod- 
peasid dubletts. 3655 tr. Franeion i-iii. 32 Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow. 


t Cods, code's. Obs. A perversion of God'^s, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. Ads, Ods, fijeoDS. 

1569 T. Preston Camhhes in Hazl Dodsl, IV. 221 By 
Cod’s nails I vow, Upon thy pate my staff I will lay. 3668 
Shadwell Sullen Lovers iv. Wks. 1720 1 . 72 Cods my life- 
kins ! Stanford, I am heartily sorry. 3698 Vanbrugh HLsof 
IV. ii, ‘ Cods-fish ! ’ quoth he, ‘ ’iwas well you spoke I ' 

Cod^’s-Iiead. 

1. lit. The head of a cod-fish, attrib., as cod's- 
head soup. 

t b. fig. ‘ Stupid head.’ Obs. 

1607 Drewills Arraignm. in Harl. Misc. (Malh ) III. 56 
Lloyd [threatning he] woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-heade. 

2. A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Sometimes 
amplified as ‘ a cod’s head and shoulders ’.) 

3566 Dr ANT Horace, Sat. iii, Bivb, This coddes heade. . 
This asse, doth wante his comon sence. 3594 Carew 
Huarte's Exatn. Wiis i. 11596' 2 His [Cicero’s] sonne , . 
prooued but a Cods-head. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2 
That Jobbernole Which Men call a Cods head. 3886 Sat. 
Rev, 6 Mar. 328/1 If he had not been -what is called in 
familiar parlance a cod’s-head-and-shoulders himself. 
Hence t Ood's-headed 4 Z,, stupid. 

3708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxix. (1737) 335 The silly Cods- 
headed Brothers of the Noose. 

Codship. [see -ship.] A humorous title fora cock 
3865 J. G. Bertram _ of Sea j, (3873) 3.^ The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his codsliip. 

Codtille, eodel, eodelynge, obs. ff. Cutti^e. 

4:3440 Promp. Parv. 81 Codulle, fysche, septa. 4:1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 593/26 Loligo, a eodelynge. Ibid. 
611/39 Sicca, qiddam pi'scts esi, a codel. 

t Co’dware Obs. [f. Cob sb.'^ + Waee ^/a] 

1. Podded vegetables, pulse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvn. xcv. (1495I 662 Legu„ 
mina: codware that seruyth to polage. Jbid., Amonge 
codware Lupines and beenys ben grettest. 26^ Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) i6r Of all the sorts of Codware, there is 
none so fruitful, .as. .the French or Kidney-bean. 

2. Cob sb.’^ 4. 

4: 3460 J. Russell in Babees Bk. 135 Put not youre handes 
in youre hosen youre codware for to clawe. 

Co’dware-. Sc, [f. Cod ^<^.2 + Ware .tA] 
A pillow-case. (.5V. and north, dial.) 

H14BB in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil, L 151 Thre elne and a 
half of smal braide clayth to be cod wayris to the King. 
1530 Inv. in Nugse Derelictse (1880) x. 9 Item vj codds 
w^ iiij codwaris. 3562 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1835) 206 iiij^^f 
coddwayeres & fonr towells. 1676 Galsion Kirk Sess. Rec. 
in Old Ch. Life Scotl, (188^) 339 Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware to keep them in. 

t Cod-worm. Obs. [f. Cob sb.'^ + Worm,] A 
caddis-worm ; = Cod-bait. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 25 Take the grete redde 
worme and the codworme togyder. 3653 Walton Angler 
91 The May flie, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. 

Coe, .r^.l local Mining. Also Sc. cow. [The 
Sc. form is more etymological, corresp. to Du. 
kouw, MDu. and MLG. couwe, eSje, Ger, kaue^ 
MH(j. koime, kbwe, in same sense, also * cage ’ 
WGer. type '^kattja, a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 
coop, etc., f. cavus hollow. App. introduced from 
Low German as a mining term. 

The same L. original gave Cavie, and (through Romanic) 
Cage ; also the last syllable of Decoy, Du. kooi, cage.] 

A little hut built over a mine-shaft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or as a repository for ore, tools, 
etc. Hence coe-shaft, coe-stead (t -sHd). 

3653 Manlove Lead Mims 317 Such as be cavers, or do 
rob men’s coes. Ibid. 259 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyns, 
Coe-shafts and Woushs. Ibid. 273 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Sparks of oar. 3747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. Ij b, Fleaks [are] those very useful things that the 
miner uses to make for Shelter when he has as yet no Coe 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft. 3815 
'F AUHY Agric. ^ Min. Derbyshire L 360 Coes, or small 
buildings, .for stowing the ore, tools, etc. 3825-79 Jamie- 
son, Cffw, a rude .shed erected over the mouth of a coal-pit. 
Dumfr. xSgoA Correspondent say si ‘The word is still in 
use among Derbyshire lead-miners ’. 

The following absurd ‘ explanation ’ of Phillips 
has been uncritically repeated in the Dictionaries. 

3678 Phillips (A(/^.), Coe, a word used among Miners, 
and signifying the little recess which they make for them- 
selves under ground still as they work lower and lower. 
3708-35 Kersey. So Bailey, Ash, and recent compilers. 
Coe, sb.^ local. Also caw. [A worn-down form 
of CoTHE, coath, ME. cothe, OE. coQu, cotie disease, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A disease in sheep, the 
rot. Also in Comb., as coe-grass (see quot 1888 ). 

3807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 218 To communicate 
the caw or rot in sheep 3879 Chard ^ llminster News 25 
Jan., There were two kind.s of coe; one described as fluke 
coe or liver rot ; the other as wet coe, or dropsy. s888 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Coe-grass, said to be 
the cause of the coe in sheep and cattle — Juncus biifonius. 
Coe, "V. local. Also caw. [f. prec. sb. : see 
Cothe v.} irans. To give (sheep) the coe or rot.. 
Hence Coed, {coad, caud, cawed), ppl, a., diseased. 

1746 Exmoor S coiding(E. D. S.) 40, A wud ha’ had a coad, 
riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha ! Gloss., Coad, 
or Caud, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
sheep. 3879 Chard ^ llminster News 25 Jan., How long 
will it take to coe a sheep ? . . one night. 3884 Blackw. 
Mag. Nov. 636/2 Cawed mutton. i8£® Elworthy W. 
Sotnerset Word-bk,, Wet pastures are said to coe the 
sheep. 
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CCEEOMATOUS. 


Coe, variant of Co, Oh. jackdaw. 

C 06 S »^©5 Oh. rare~^^ L. coeo^ 

to go together, copulate + -ate.] To copulate. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 64 At the fourth daye. .to 
coeate worketh a marueylous matter in Conception. 
CcBcal, ecBciform, coecum : see CiECAL, etc. 
tCo-e*difys V. Oh. [see Co- i.] irarts. To 
build together. (Cf. Ephes. ii. 22.) 

2579 J. Knewstub Confidaiion 70 a, Ministers of the holle 
word, which.. were.. coedified with God. 

Co -editor, -sMp ; see Co- 2 b. 
Co-ednca-tion. [Co- 3 a : of U. S. origin.] 
Education of the two sexes together in school or 
college. 

1874 _E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 123 In these pages, co- 
education of the sexes is used in its common acceptation of 
identical co-education. 1874 S. W, Higginson ziJfaT. 37 Any 
physiologist opposed to co-education. 

Hence Oo-ednoa’tional a. 

i^jc WilUamsfort {Pa.') Sun ^ Banner VIII- No. 3, i 
It is a co-educational school. 

00 -effe‘Ct. [Co- 3 a.] A joint or concomitant 
effect. 

2768-74 Tucker Li. AW. (1852) 1 . 34 Discernment is not 
the cause but concomitant of action, or co-efiect of the same 
cause. fjjZ Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 490 We shall be em- 
barassed by the degrees of these co-effects. 

Goeffefife, coefFeoffe, obs. if. Co-peoffee. 
tCo-e*fficacy- [Co- 3 a.] Joint effi- 

cacy. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 228 The efficacie 
of these Stars, or coefiicacie particular in medications 

+ Co-effi'ciesicy. *. [f. Co-sa; cf. next] 
Joint efficiency, cooperation ; ^ the state of acting 
together to some single end ’ (J.). 

2665 Glanvill Sci.ySx. 81 The managing.. of this 

work by the Spirits co-efficiency requires that they be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 

€oefflcieat (k<3u,efi*Jent), a. and sb. [f. Co- 2 
■+• Efficient, Cf. F. coefficient sb. In senses A 
and B i often written with hyphen.] 

A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 

2665-6 Phil, Trans, 1, 31 Without other Coefficient cause. 
B. sb. 1 . A coefficient cause ; a joint agent or 
factor in producing an effect or result. 

2708-25 in Kersey. 2722 Bailey Coefficieni, that which 
cau-ses, makes or brings to pass together with another. 
* 7^55 Johnson, Coeficienit That wmch unites its action 
with the action of another. 2828 De Quincey C. Wks. 
IX. 112 Some marked originality of character in the writer 
becomes a co-efficient with what he says to a common 
result. 1865 Grote Plato IL xxiii. 276 Socrates will not 
allow such a^ncies to be called Causes : he says that they 
are only co-emcients. 

2 . Math. a. Algebra, A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity^ known or unknown. 

^ [According to Hutton, Vieta, who died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced coejficiens in this sense.] 

Thus in 4x^+2ax, 413 the coefficient of x\ 2 of ax, and 
aa of X. Coefficients are sometimes distinguished as 
numerical (1 e. represented by arithmetical figures) and 
literal li. e. represented by algebraical letters). 

1708-25 in Kersey. 2721 m Bailey. 2734 Berkeley 
§ 9 Rules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products and powers : be the coefficients or the indexes what 
they will. 2775 De Lolme Eng . Const, Introd., The mathe- 
matician. .begins by freeing his equation from co-efficients. 
2875 Toonvvtrm Algebra i. 4. 2879 S. Highley in Casseirs 
Techn, Educ, IV. 292/a, I have detected an error in one of 
the numerical coefficients of the formula. 

b. Physics, A multiplier that measures some 
property of a particular substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances, 
e. g. Coefficient o/friction, expansion^ torsiott, etc, 

2829 Nat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The 
number 1*336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction. 
2871 B. Stewart Heat § 3^ The co-efficient of expansion of 
a substance is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose length or volume 
was unity at a certain standard temperature. 2879 G. 
Prescott Sp, Telephone 123 Magnetization . . produces a 
diminution in the coefficient of elasticity in iron wire. 2879 
Thomson 8 t Tait Nat, Phil. I, i. § 300 The relative velocity 
of s^aration after the impact, .to which we give the name 
Coefficient of Restitution . . In most modern treatises this 
is called a ‘coefficient of elasticity', which is clearly a 
mistake.. 

Q, Differential coefficient', the quantity which 
measures the rate oT change of a function of any 
variable with respect to that variable. 

27<^-2S Kersey, Coefficient of any generating Term (iti 
Geometrical Fluciions) is the Quantity which arises by 
dividing that Term by the generated Quantity. 2855 W 

LACE in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 8) IX. 688/2 The expression 

is called the first dififerential co-efficient of the function «, 
or the differential co-efficient of the first order. 2875 Tod- 
hunter Diff. Calc. xxviL 392. 

CoeSSl’ciently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly.] In a 
coefficient manner ; by cooperation. 

281S in Todd ; 1828 in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. 

Co-effluent, etc. : see Co-. 

Coeboni, colioni (k^u-h^m). Mil, [f. the 
name of Coehorn (k^jf'hom, i.e. cow-hom), the 
Dutch military engineer.] A small mortar for 


throwing grenades, introduced by Baron Coehom. * 
In full, coehorn mortar. 

x^o^Lond. No. The 30 Coehorn Mortars., 

did much damage, 172a E. Cooke Poy, S. Sea 144 Hurt 
with one of our Grenado-Shels, which broke in the Bark, 
when fir'd out of the Cohome. 1748 Smollett Rod, 
Rand, xxxii, The battery.. strengthened by two mortars 
and twenty-four cohorns, 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohorns and swivels. 2S53 
Stocqueler AfzZ Encycl. s. v., Four inches two-fifths is the 
calibre of the British coehorn. 
b. attrib. 

1746 in Naval Chron. {xjgg) I- 5 He.. threw some cohorn 
shells, 1765 R. Jones Fireworks iv. 107 For a coehorn 
balloon, let the diameter of the fuze hole be seven-eighths 
of an inch. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. I. 383 
The ship had been three times set on fire by the cohorn 
shells. 

Ccslacautll (sf-laksenj)), a, and sb. Zool, [ad. 
mod.L. Caelacanthus, name of the typical genus, 
f. Gr. /cotX-os hollow + dicavO-a spine.] 

A. adJ. Having a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes. B. sb. A fish of the genus 
Coelacanthus or the family Ccelctcanthidm, 

Hence CoelacamtMd, a member of the above 
family. Coelaca'ntMne a, [cf. Ccelacanthini, 
Huxley’s name for the family], pertaining to the 
Coelacanths. Coelaca'ntlioid, Coelaca-ntlioiis a., 
like, or of the nature of, the Coelacanths. 

1864 in Webster, (adj.). 

Coslar (srlar), a. ra^^e. (Properly cselax.) 
[f. L. caelum, formerly spelt coel-tim, sky + -ar : cf. 
solari\ Belonging to the sky. 

2S55 Bailey Mystic 23 The fused orb. .rolls As tlieretofore 
upon its coelar path. 

Co-elder, -elevate, -elongated, etc.: see Co-. 
Ccelebaey, erron. form of Celibacy. 
Co-ele'Ctiou. [Co- 3. Cf. late L. coelectus 
‘ elected together ’ ( i Pet v. 1 3).] J oint election. 

2612 SvKBO King John ix. viii. § 32 (R.) The bishops sent 
. . their procurators also, to plead their right of coelection. 

So Co-elect a., jointly elected, Co-ele’ctor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

2643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 206 We appeared at 
the place and time prescribed, together with our Coelectors 
sufficiently summoned. 2836 G. S. Faber Election {1842) 
315 The co-elect Church which is in Babylon saluteth 
you. 

CoBlelminth. (sf'lelmin])). Zool, [f, mod.L. 
Ccelelmintha, f. Gr. koiK-os hollow + tkyavs, 
intestinal worm.] One of the Ccelelmintha^ 
the name given by Owen to a division of the En- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity ; a cavitary. 

Hence CoBlelmlatMo (sflelmrn])ik), <z., belong- 
ing to the Ccelelmintha, 

2836-9 Owen in Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 134/2 The essential 
character of the coelelminthic structure, 2^3 — Invertebr, 
An, V, The Coelelminthic class of Entozoa. 

I! Ccsleuterata (Sflent^r^i-ta), jA Zool. 
Also coelentera, [mod.L., f. Gr. leoiK-os hollow + 
hrep-ov intestine + -dta, pi. neut. of -dtus^ -ate.] 

1 . One of the primary groups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided the Animal Kingdom, 
As constituted by him, the group contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
ripheral system of canals frequently communicates, 
with prehensile organs disposed in a circle round 
the mouth, and all, or nearly all, provided with 
thread-cells or nematocysts: divided into Cteno^ 
jphora, Actinozoa (corals, sea-anemones) and Hy-- 
drozoa. 

2872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 1. 1. ii. 6 Where there 
is extremely little power of generating motion, as among. . 
the inferior Coelenterata, there is no nervous system. 1878 
Bell Gegenbauer’s Comp. Afiai, 79 They call to mind the 
stinging cells of the Coelenterata. 

2 . In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distinguished from the 
Ccelomata by having an intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or coelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding, the Porifera or Sponges are placed in it. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Animal Life 712. 

Coelenterate (sfle'nter^t), a. and sh. [f, as 
prec.] A. adj. Belonging to the Coelenterata, 
B. jA a member of the 

2872 H. Spencer Princ. PsyckoL I. v. lii. 522 Among the 
higher coelenterate creatures. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 723 A development never attained in any Cce- 
lenterate. 

Cc 8 lente 3 dc (sHenteTik), a. [f. as prec. + -10.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity and system of 
Coelenterata. 

2875 tr. Schmidts Desc, ^ Darw. 32 The so-called Coelen- 
teric apparatus, 

Coelest, coelestial, coelestine, etc. : see Cel-. 
CoBliac (sf’li^k), a. (and sb.) Also 7-8 -ack, 
cel-, [ad. L. cceliac-us, a. Gr. KotXiaKbs belonging 
to the belly ; also, suffering in the bowels, £ 
Koikia belly, bowels (f. koiKos hollow). Cfi F. 
cceliaque (in Col^r. celiac, ceUaq%ie)\ 


A. Of or belonging to the belly, or cavity 
of the abdomen. 

Coeliac ariety or axis, a thick short branch issuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, and giving off the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries, t Cceliac passion 
or flux a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. Cceliac 
plexus, that process of the solar plexus which surrounds the 
coeliac axis. Cceliac canal, in crinoids, a canal which runs 
into the arms from the coeloma or body-cavity. 

166a J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 222 In, the Coe- 
liack or belly passion, the Pylorus is never shut. 2^2 tr. 
Willis* Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Celiac vessels. Vessels 
belonging to the belly. 2723 Gheselden A?iat. {1726) 104 
Immediately below the diaphragm arises the cceliac artery 
from the aorta. 2836 Todd Cjj'c/. Anat.l. 1 94/1 The coeliac 
artery, called, also, coeliac axis, is one of the largest and 
shortest of the vessels given off by the abdominal aorta. 
2836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt* s Trav. xv. 297 It attacks 
..the coeliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. 2877 Hux- 
ley A fiat. Jnv.^An. ix. 586 The subtentacular and cceliac 
canals communicate with channels in the perivisceral tissue. 
tB. jA = Ct^liac passion, 

x&bx Lovell Hist. Anim. «§• Min. 76 The spleen [of a he- 
goat] rested helpeth the cceliack. 

t Cceli'ac^, Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.J «=* prec. 
2625 Crooke Body cf Man 99 The branches of the Gate 
Vein and the Coeliacall Arterie. 2634 T. Johnson tr. 
Parefs Wks. 215 Other branches of the ccelxacall arteries. 
2727 Bradley Pajn. Diet z.y. Flux, Cceliacal is a 
flux of the Belly, wherein the Substances are evacuated 
when but half digested. 

Coelibate ; see Celibate. 

Ooeli'Colist. Ch.Jffist. [f. L. c:^e/zV<7/c?beaven- 
worshipper (£ cwlufti (formerly written coelum) sky, 
+ colere to worship, etc.) + 1ST.] One of a 
sect of the fourth and fifth centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 

1S56 J. H. Newman Callista 170 A Magian never can 
become a Greek, or a Greek a Ccellcolist. 

t Coeli*genous, a. Obs,~' ® [f. L. cmligen-us, 
formerly spelt cceligen-us (f, csel-um sky, heaven 
+ ‘genus -born) + -oos.] Heaven-bom. 

2730-6 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 

Ccelio- (sz ’lie?), before a vowel coeli-, combining 
form of Gr. Kciikia belly. 

2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat, lY. 1107/2 The nucleated bands 
of the sympathetic, containing one or two ccelio-spinal 
tubules. 

Cc8lo-^ (sz 'll?), before a vowel coel-, combining 
form of Gr. kolKos hollow, in various scientific 
terms, as Cm'lodozit, a. [Gr, dSoiJs, bZovt’^ tooth], 
hollow-toothed (epithet of certain lizard-like 
reptiles as distinguished from the pleodont or 
solid -toothed). CoeloxrM’zous, a. [Gr. pi^a 
root], having hollow roots. OoDlorrhy neons, a, 
[Gr. /5^7 xo^ beak], hollow-beaked (Syd. Soc, Lex,), 
t CcBlo'stomy [ad. Gr. KoiKoaropia, f. crrdjua 
mouth], hollowness of voice (cf. Celostomt). 
Also COSLAOAUTH, CCELOSPERM, etC. 

2678 Phillips (App.), Coelostomie, a speaking with a 
hollow_ voice. 2727 Art of speaking in Publick 64 (Jod.) 
There is another vice of speaking, .which the Graecianshave 
called ccelostomy; it consists m mumblinjg, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for his words- 
Cceio-^, properly ceslo-, combining form of 
L. caduin, long spelt coelum sky, heavens, as in 
Coelo'meter [see -meter], see quot CoBlo- 
naTiga'tion, a term proposed for navigation by 
observation of the heavens (opp. to geo-navigation), 
2883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 30 Coelometer for illustrat- 
ing nautical Astronomy. 

Cceloina : see Coelome. 

II Coelomata (sz 1(7 uT]aata),jA//. Zool, [mod.L., 
pi. neut. of ^ccelomatus, f. Gr, noiKcopar- hollow, 
cavity : see Ccelomb. (p'or formation, cf. Gr. dcrd>- 
parosy etc.)] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of his two subdivisions of Enterozoa 
( = Metazoa), including all of these that have a 
coelome or body- cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivision being 
that of the Coelenterata) . It comprises all the 
more highly developed animals, including Vermes. 

2877 E. Ray Lankester in Q. Jrjil. Micros. Sc, XVII, 
441. 2883 — H Encycl. Brit XVI. 633/1 The Ccelomata, 
one of the two great grades . . into which the higher ani- 
mals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, are 
divided. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla Chordata, Mollusca, Arthro- 
poda, Eckifwdermata, together with Vermes, 

Coslomate (szldu-m^t), a, & sb. [f. prec. + -ate.] 
A. adj. Having a coelome or body-cavity dis- 
tinct from the intestinal cavity ; belonging to the 
Coelomata. B. sb, A coelomate animal. 

2883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit XVI. 633/1 The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Verte- 
brata, Platyhelmia, etc. 288S Rolleston & Jackson yJwzVw. 

I Life 713 It is not likely that Coelomate forms are derived 
from Coelenterate. 

Oo8lomatic (szLmse'tik), a, [f. Gr. KoiXcopar- 
stem of Koitctifxa (see Ccelome) 4- -ic.] Pertaining 
to a coelome ; = Ccblomio. 

2878 Bell Gegenbauer*s Anat. 216 The two coelomatic 
tubes nipped off from the enteron gradually increase in size. 

Coelomatous (szldu*mat9s), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] *= C(elomate a. 
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Cc®lomet, ccelom, -^m). ZmI, Also 

in Lat. form coelo’ma. [ad. Gr. icoikatfia a hollow, 
caivitjF, 1 /fotA^os hollow.] The body-cavity of 
a coelomate animal. 

1878 Bell GegenBamr*s Anitf. 535 The cirri . . enclose 
a continuation of the coeiom^ so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them. 1879 tr. Haeckets Eval Mmt I. 
ix. 26a We will in future call this cavity the cceloma. 1888 
R0LLEST0N & Jackson Anim. LiJe 333 A cavity or asystem 
of cavities or channels, known as the coelome. 

Ccelosaie (sFl^-mik), a. [f, C<elomi + -ic.] 
Peitairang to, or of the natare of, a ccelome. 

i88t A. M. Marshall in yrnl. Mtcrosc. Sc. Jan. 73 The 
separation of the layers of the mesoblast so as to ^ve rise to 
a coslomic cavity. 1885 Atkenmim xi Ayr, 474/2 The shell 
glands of the phyllopods. .have no coslomic openings. 
CkjBlOSpesm (sJiflispsam). BoL [f. Gr. miKo-s 
hollow + <rir4/)pa seed.] 

1. The seed of some ambelliferoos plants, which 
is carved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the inner surface. 

2. An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 

1864 Webster cites Henslow. 

Cfl^ospermous (sfl<2|Sp3*im^l, a. Bot. [f. 

prec. -f -ous.] Hollow-seed w ; having the seed, or 
seed-Kke fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as in coriander. Treas. Bat. i864 
x8S9 Darwin Orig. Spec^ v. 146 The seeds being in some 
cases coelospennous in the central flowers. 

Co-emanatioix, -embed, -embody: see Co% 
Coement, coemetery, obs. fF. Ck-. 
t Goe'minesicy. Ok. [see Co- 3 a.] Equal 
eminence. 

1621 R. Johnson Way to Glory 39 The glory of Christ is 
iflustrious. .in his eminency of Heaven, in his preheminency 
of Angels, in coeminency with his Father. 

Co-emperor, -employ : see Co-. 
CoemptioiEl (k^te’mPjbn). [ad. L. coemptidn-em 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.] 

1* The buying up of the whole supply of any 
commodity in the market. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer under- 
stood Boethius*s coemAiio as meaning ‘ joint purcl^e*. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, i. iv. 15 Coempcioun p&t is to seyn 
comune achat or hying to-gidere ^at were establissed vpon 
people by swiche a manere imposicioun as who so bou3te a 
husshel corn he naoste 3eae J»e Kyng hfte part Textzis. 
Whan it was in |>e somre hungry tyme j?ere was establissed 
or cried greuous and inplitable coempaoun Jiat. .schulde, . 
endamagen al J>e pronince of corapaigne. *625 Bacon Ess. 
Eiches (Arb.) 230 Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for 
Resale^ where they are not restrained, are great Meanes 
to emrch. 1695 Ln. Preston Boetk. l 18 The whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin’d by an 
Imposition upon the People, which pass’d under the Name 
of a Coemption. 

2. Roman Lam A form of dvil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual fictitious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 
by women in certain ^fiduciary* transactions. 

1^7 R. Dixon Two Testmnenis 531 Coemption, the man 
asking the woman if she would' he willing to tie the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing ; and the 
Woman asking the Man., and he answering he is willing. 
1688 R. Holme Armottrym. 226/2. i864Maine.<4»c. Eaw 
V. (1876) 154 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
called Coemption. x88o Muirhead tr. Instii. Gams 
§ 1x5 a, Fiduciary coemprion was also had recourse to of old 
to enable a woman to make a will. 

Hence Goemptioiial, a. [I^ coempti5nal-is[y re- 
lating to coemption. Coemptiona'tor [L,], one 
who enters into a coemption. Coemptive a,, of 
the nature of coemption, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Coempiiofcal, which is often in 
buying, or a buying together. 1875 Poste Gaties i. comm, 
(ed. 2) 107 Bondage was the result of mancipation by a 
parent or coemptionator, Ikd. l § If it is asked in 
what respect coemptive conveyance differs from mancipa- 
tion, the answer is this, that coemption does not reduce to 
a servile condition. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instit. Gaiusi. § 118 
She.. stands to her coemptionator in the position of a 
daughter who is married to him. 

Co-enact, -enactor : see Co-, 

Coena'ciiloiis, a. [f. L. cenacul-um (erroneously 
spelt ccsH') dining- or supping-room + -ous.] That 
eats suppers j supper-loving. 

x8a5 L. Hunt Bacchus m Tuscany 479 People grossly 
ooenaculous. 

II CoextantMum (sm®*n]?i;^). Bot. Ohs. [mod. 
L. (proposed by Nees von Esenheck), f. Gr. mw~os 
common + flower.] A name applied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine integu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
DorsUnia and Ficus. 

1837 Heneriw Elem, Bot. § 136 Cosnanthium of the Fig ; 
the flowers inside the excavated fleshy receptacle. 

Il’CcasksestlLe'sia. = next. [cf. Ahjisthisia.] 
x88s F.W. Myers in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 240 His coenes- 
thesia or the sum of the obscure sensations of his whole 
physical structure. 

11 Codnsestliesis (smes^rsis). Psychol. Also 
coen.€M9thesi», cen,-. [f. Gr. hoiv~6s common + 
iwsQvt&is sensation, perception. Cf. F. cinestkisi&:\ 
The general sense or feeling of existence arising 
from the sum of bodily impressions^ as distinct 
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from the definite sensations of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. 

1837 Sir W. Hamilton Led. Meiaph. (1877) II. xxvii. 157 
The Vital sense receiving from various authors various 
synonyms, as coenaesthesis, common feeling, vital feeling, 
etc. i88x J. Sully Ulusians 197 That mass of organic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as coenaesthesis, 
or vital sense. x88a tr. Ribot's Dis. Memory ii. 108 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
cesses, constituting bodily perception . .which is expressed in 
one word — the coenesthesis. 

Co-enamour, -endear : see Co-. 

Coenation, var. of Cbkatioit, Obs. 
Co-eudtL'X'e, [Co- i.] intr. To endure 
together or along with. Hence Co-eudifring' 
ppl a.f lasting together tvith, of equal duration. 

x8oi Month. Mag. XII. 576 To religion and to learning a 
service has been rendered eo-enduring with their influence. 
1864, PusEY Za-fi Demiel viii. 480^ His empire is to be co- 
extensive with the world, coenduring with time, 
CcBHencliym (szhe-qkim). Zool. Also -yme, 
and in L. form coene'iicliynia. [f. Gr. kolv~6s 
common ^'YXVfia infusion.] a. The calcareous 
frame-work by which a number of corallites are 
united into one corallum. b. The common or 
soft flesh (coenosarc) of a compound Anthozoan, 
1875 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. (1877) 15s fCoraUina\ A 
substance formed by the calcification of the coenosarc which 
is termed coenenchytna. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Clau^ Elem. 
Text~hk. Zool. 227 As a rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the coenenchym, and their gastric 
cavities communicate more or less directly, so that the juices 
acquired, .penetrate into the collected stock. 

Co-enflame, -engage, -enjoy : see Co-. 
Coeno- {stmo% before a vowel ecen-, combining 
form of Gr. Koty6$ common, as in, Coduo’gamy 
[Gr. -ya/xittf yd^os marriage], community of hus- 
bands or wives. Cosno'podons a. [Gr. rroS- foot], 
equal-footed or -limbed (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ooe*no- 
type, a common type (of an organism) j cf. arche- 
type ; thence Coenotypic a. Also the following. 
COBllO^biarcll. [ad. late Gr. tcowo^idpx-rfs, 
f. kolv 6 ^ i-ov CtENOBiUM + -apx’Jis ruler.] The 
head of a ccenobitim or convent. 

1721 in Bailey : X773 in Ash. 

Ccenobite, cenoMte (srutfboit, se-n<?b3it). 
[ad. late L. ccenobtta, f. ccenohium ; see below. 
Cf. F. cembite. (In this word, and its cognates, 
English usage prefers ece^ to r^-.)] A member of 
a religious order living in a community ; opposed 
to an anchoreit who lives in solitude. 

a 1638 Mede Whs. III. 683 Coenobites which live in 
society. 1776-88 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxxvii.(R.), The monks 
were aivided into two classes: the coenobites, .and the an- 
achotets. 1841 Elrhinstonb Hisi. India I. X09 The pro- 
gress from single monks to cenobit«. 1856 Stanley Sinat 
^ Pal. i, i. 50 The anchorites and coenobites were drawn 
by the right of these wild mountains. 

attrih. 18x9 Q. Rev. XXII. 63 The coenobite, it was 
argued, was preferable to the solitary life, 1876 M. Davies 
Unorth. Land. 156 The coenobite brethren. 

Coenobitic, cen- (sFn/7bi‘tik, sen-), a. [f. prec. 
4- -10 : cf. F. cenobitique^ Pertaining to a coeno- 
bite ; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

1^9 Jer. Taylor Gf. Exemp. Pref. ? 35 In the Coeno- 
biticke life of the first Christians . . they had all things in 
common. 1834 Coleridge LU. Rem. 31 May, The old 
ccenobitic establishments of England, 187s Stubbs Const. 
Hisi. l. viH. 231 Churches which had lost much of the 
cenobitic character. 

CoanoM'tical, cen-, a. [f. as prec.+-AL.] 
Of a coenobitic character, 

1636 James in Iter Lane, (1845) Introd. 61 After they 
became cenobiri^l. x8i6 Scott Antiq. v. On Tuesday. .1 
hold a ccenobitical symposion at Monkoarns. x868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 154 The founder had before 
him the ccenobitical establishments of the West. 

Hence Coenobitically czcfri. 

1833 Turner Do7n, Arckit. III. vi. 194 The inhabitants 
did not live coenobitically. 

Ccsnobitisxn, cen- (sJ*nz>b9ithz'm, Se-n-) [f. 
Ccenobite + -ism.] The practice or system of 
coenobites. 

1882-3 Schafe Relig. EncycL I. 221/2 In the form of 
cenobitism it was entirely unknown. 18^ Spectator 26 
Oct., The essence of the rule is a solitary life, broken only 
on great occasions by a concession to coenobitisiE. 

II Coenobinm, cen- (sm^u-bi^). Pi. coeno- 
bia. [late L. ccenohium, a. Gr. Koiv6$ioy life in 
community, (in eccl writem) convent, neut. of 
KotvdPim living in community, f. koiv6s common + 
^im life, way of living.} 

1. «CCENOBY. 

1817 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) II.xvL 23 The reriment 
leaves its quarters, or. .monks their Ccenohium. i8fo Sat. 
Rev. X. 360/2 Mr. Price, who has quitted the coenobium. 

2. Bot. a. The multilocular fruit of Labiatse and 
Bora^inacem. b. A structure formed by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Algae; 

x866 Treas. Bot, CenoBium,, scuh fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc., which consist of several distinct 
lobes, not terminated by a style or stigma, 1882 Vines 


COEQUAL. 

Sachs's Bot. 252 A number of cells unite to form the so- 
called Coenobium. 

3. Zool. A cluster of many unicellular animals, 
i. e. of * colonial ’ Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion. 

1888 Athenmimt 29 Dec. 886/2 It was shown that its zoo- 
spores may sometimes escape as cainobia, like a degenerate 
Volvocinean which has exchanged the motile for the fixed 
condition. 

Ccenoblast (srnciiblast). Zool. [f. Gr. mmm 
common + flkmros germ, after Ger. coenoblastem, 
Marshall.] The name given by W. Marshall of 
IwCipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endoderm and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. 

X883 Zool. Rec. for 1882, 8 {Alstr. Marshall's paper). 
The contents (called ‘ coenoblast of the segmentation- 
cavity. 

Hence Ccenobla’stic a. 

i^S Pros. Bostm Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 8$ Filled up 
solidly by a * coenoblastic* membrane. 

Ccenoby, cenoby (srnt>bi, se*n-). [ad. late h. 
coetiobium ; see above.] A conventual establish- 
ment. 

a 1475 tT, 7 '. « Kempis's Imit. i. iii, fere wolde not be. .so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and monasteries. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit. 1.^603 Great Coenobies were built for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 1646 Buck 
Rich. HI, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby. ^ 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Relig, ICnawti. I. 241 He 
. . established twelve such cenobies in the neighbourhood. 

11 CoeXLCecilim (smz^Jizim). ZooL [mod.E. f. 
Gr. Kotv-os common -r ctteos house.] The comtnou 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa; a poly- 
pary. 

1872 Nicholson Palmnt. 192 The only element of the 
Polyzoa with which the palmontologist is concerned is the 
external investment of the colony — the ‘coencecium’ or 
‘ polyzoarium \ 1881 Vines in Nature No. 620. 463 Cce- 
noecium.. Applicable alike to the * Frond*, or ‘ Polyzoary', 
of Fenestella, Polypora, Phyllopora, or Synodaclia: or to 
the associated^ Zomcia and their connecting * interstitial 
tubuli of Ceriopora, Hyphasmapora, and Archaeopora. 

Hence Oosuce'cial a., Coexxoe'clc a., of or pertain- 
ing to a ccenoseium. 

1881 NatttreyCXlN . 95 The close similarity of the Silu- 
rian with the later forms, in the habit of coenoicic growth, 

Ccauosarc (srn<?saik). Zool [f. Gr. /futvd-y 
common + odpl, aaptc- flesh.] The common living 
basis or * flesh * by which the several individuals 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
united together. 

1849 Murchison Silurla App. 539 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the coenosarc and polype. x 838 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Lz/e2j^3 The hydrosome consists of a num- 
ber of hydranths or nutritive zooids collectively forming the 
trophosome, and connected to one another by a branching 
coenosarc. 

CoenosaTcal, a. Zool. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the coenosarc, as in ecenosarcal 
canal tube, etc. 

1879-88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 246 The pro- 
ducts of digestion, .are conveyed along thecoentKarcal. tube, 
through branches, stems andi roots, in brief, through the 
whole hydrophyton, 

Ccenosa rcOTXS, a. Zool [f. as prec. -b -ous.] 
Characterized by having a coenosarc j of the nature 
of a coenosarc. 

•f Coeno'se, a. Ok."^ ® [ad. L. aisnos-us (er- 
roneously cccn-} filthy, £ cmnum mud, filth,] 
'Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Vol. II). So fCcB- 
M.o*sity, IL. cwnositasl, 'filthiness’ (Bailey 1721). 
Co8XLO*steal, a. [f. next + -AL.] Of or per- 
taining to a coenosteum. 

II CcBUOStenm (smf?'stii?m). Zool [f. Gr. 
KOiv-k common + borkov bone.] The common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Hydrozoa, as of millepore coral. 

1880 Moseley Zool. Challenger Exped. vii. 12 The hard 
tissue is. here termed coenosteum to distinguish it from the 
Anthozoan corallum. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
776 Stylasteridae : Coenosteum arborescent- 
Coanure (srniui). Zool. [ad. mod L. cocnilrtis 
(more common than the Eng. form), f. Gr. miv-k 
common -f obpd. tail, so called from the single body 
with many heads.] The 'many-headed bladder- 
worm’,* the hydatid which produces the disease 
called staggers in sheep ; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of Tcenia coenurus, one of the tapeworms of 
the dog. 

1847 Craig, .Hydatides which infest the brain of 

sheep. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 99 The Coenurus 
of the sheep causes giddiness, and becomes fatal to the 
animal which harbours it. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 326 There are 300 to 400 heads in Coenurus. 
Coepe, obs. form of Cope. 

Co-ep|i*SCOpaGy. rare. [a-fterL. eo-episeepdtus, 
f. co-episeepus co-bishop.} The position of co- 
bishop, joint bishophood. 

1644 Jessof Angel of Epk. 44 Austin . . yeelded to under- 
take, .the burthen of Coepiscopacie with Valerius. 
Coequal (kt?|Z *kwpl), a. and sb. [f. Co- 2 and 
3 b -h Equal. Cf. L. cosequdlis of equal age, com- 
panion in age, and F. £algaH\ 
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A. adj. 

L Equal with unto) one another or others ; 
of the same rank, power, importance, value, etc. 
(Usually of persons or their attrihiites.) 

c u6o J. Russell m. Nurture 1012 in Bahees Bk, 1S6 
Bishoppe Marques & erle coequalie. 1349 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, A than. Creed, Tht whole three Persons be co- 
eternal together and co-equal. 1557 North tr, Gueuards 
Diatl t%o a/2 We are not coequal vnto them in vertue. 

Shak^ x Hen. VI, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardxnall, Heel make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 
1699 PoMFRET PoetHs, Ou the General Conjlagration (R.>, 
Ineffable, coequal three. 187S Lowell Poet. Wks. (1879) 
458 Here were men (co-equal with their fate) Who did 
great things. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 380 The co-eternal 
and co-equal Son. 

1 2. Of the same age, coeval. Obs. 

160^ SckoL pise. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. in llxe highest 
mentioner of it is Vincentius Tibaritanus, co-equall with 
Cyprian. 

0. Of equivalent extent, coextensive with, 

, 1S53 U. Johnston Nat. Mist. E. Bord. I. 2 The district 
IS almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfarne. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. I, App. 544 These elements are 
not coequal with the original substance of tlie nation. 

B. sb. 

1. One who is the equal of another. 

1577 tr. Bullin^er's Decades (1592) 680 God calleth the 
shepheard that is smitten, his fellow or coequall. 1657 
W. S. Sekistn DispacKt 162 A denial of Appeals to Co- 
equals in Authority, a 1864 Landor Wks. (1868) II. 56/2 
Conquerors of Time, heirs and coequals of Eternity. 

1 2. One of tile same age, a coeval. Obs. 

1631 Gouge Goifs Arroyos v. § 17. 429 Those warlike 
sports.. were practiced by Cyrus when he was a youth, and 
by his coequals and play-fellowes. 
t €oe*4|ial, V. Obs. [f. the adj.] 

1. trans. To be or become coequal with (another). 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 56 They cannot march 

cheek by jowl with her, or coequal her. x6o4~X4 S. 
Ghahame in Farr 6'. P. Jos. / 11848) 26 That ill Coequals 
still The greatest ill in hell. 

2. To make equal with (another). 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme j. 8 Rabbi Elias . . lately 
coequalled in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself. 
160a Warner AlA Eng. ix. Hi. (1612) 255 Gods Cou’nant 
with the Patriarchs and extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to coequall, is a Primate of our Creede. 

CoeQ.iiality (ki^aj/kw^ *liti ). [f. as prec. + -ity .] 
The state or condition of being coequal. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 102 Familiaritie, or coequal- 
litie doth euer bring contempt. 1597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. 
V. {1617} 266 The coequalitie and coeternitie of the Sonne 
with the Father was denyed. 1773 J. Allen Serm. St. 
Maryp Oxf. 17 His coequality, coeternity and consub- 
stantiality with the Father. 1^5 Times 6 Sept. 8 He can- 
not be admitted to any coequality, social or political. 

Coe'aualisse, v. rare. [f. Coequal + -ize.] 
tram. To make coequal. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 193 JThe Hindoo widow] is 
forced to be partaker in her Husbands destinie, till Atropos 
with a dull Knife coequalizes her warm composure with her 
mates infecting carcase. 

Coeq.iialIy (ki?irkw§li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY In a coequal manner or degree. 

1643 Case of Affairs 2 Parties, Orders, or States, co- 
equaity autliorised in the power of acting with the Head. 
x8s/o Lynch Tkeo. Trinal viiL 142 Truth and love are co- 
equally influential. 

€k)e*^iialii.ess. rare-^^. *= Coequality. 

X7Z7-31 in Bailey vol. II. 177s in Aso. 
t Co'equate, Coeqtuaiied, Obs. [ad. 
L. mse^udt-us, pa, pple. of to make equal 

with another.] Made equal with something else. 
In coequate ot eoequated anomaly, the true or 
equated anomaly of a planet : see Anomaly. 

139* R. 'D.I^ypf^erot.SQTh&cosBqxlated andsmootheplaine. 
*634 UssHER Sermon 59 God is made the coaequate object 
of the whole body of iHvinitie, 1676 Halley in Rigaud 
Carr. ScL Men{xZ^i)l. 230 If the angle of co®quate ano- 
maly be acute. 1726 tr. Greg-or/s Astron. I. 381 A SL 
the Ckiequate Anomaly. Ibid. 1. 390 The coequated Anomaly. 
1769 Encycl. Brit. III. 549/2 s. v. Astronomy, The planet's 
distance from it |the aphelionj .. is called Its true or co- 
equated anomaly. 

t CoeQ.lia’tioil. Obs. rare. [sb. of action f. 
L. camqudre to make equal with one another : cf. 
Co- 3 a, and Equation.] The action of making 
coequal or of equalizing together. 

X471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Or of 
Pi^ncypylls a coequacyon as other tells. <2:1691 Boyle 
Wks. Ill, 302 (R.) If all the extant parts of a [physical] 
superficies be so depressed to a level with the rest, that 
there is a coasquation, if I may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body. 

t Co-e'qmpage. Obs. rare “h [see Co- 3 a.]’ 
Mutual equality or correspondence. See Equipage. 

1630 Discolliminium 15 How these three should have 
been studiously carryed on in a true Co-equipage, or cor- 
reference one to the other ; so that they might . . mutually 
promote each other to the conclusion of the worke, 

tCo-e*q.m.tate, z'- Obs.-^ ^ [f. Co- i -f L. 
equitdt- ppl. stem of equitdre to ride on horsebaek,] 
To ride together. 1623 in Cockeram. 

CoerbudUe, variant of Cuir-bquilli. 

Coerce (kt7ia*is), 2/. In 5 ?coherGe. [ad. L. 
coercere to shut in, restrain, confine, f. co- together 
+ arcere to shut up, restrain, keep off, prevent. 
F. had cohercier, -er, coercer in i4--i6th c., whence 


the example of cokerce in 1475 (if is ^ mis- 
print for CoHEET, the ordinary word at that time).] 

1. trans. To constrain or restrain (a voluntary or 
moral agent) by the application of superior force, 
or by authority resting on force ; to constrain to 
compliance or obedience by forcible means; *to 
keep in order by force ’ (J.). Also absol. 

x$S 9 [see Coercing], a x 68 o Butler Bern. (1759) I. 78 
When an old Proverb, or an End of Verse Could more, 
than all our Penal Laws, coerce. 1726 Avliffe Parerg. 
290 The Punishments . . sufficient to coerce this profligate 
sort of Men. <21734 North Lives HI, 123 To coerce the 
crowds and keep order. 1838 Froude Mist. Eng^. III. xvi. 
374 When they were able, coercing the voters with a high 
hand. 1863 Kinglake Crwwu: (1877) I. viL 105 He was 
charged to coerce, and not to persuade. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 401 States of discord, in which., the subjects 
always obey against their will, and have to be coerced. 

b. (with the action of the agent as object). 

1856 Froude Mist. Eng. I. 259 Having the advantage of 
numbers, they coerced the entire proceeSngs. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. ^ Prices 1 . x.xviu. 669 Tenants, .able to offer a very 
vigorous and sustained resistance to any attempts made to 
coerce their labour. 

C. absol. To use coercive measures in government. 
Cf. Coercion 2. 

1833 Palmerston .S>. Irish Coercion 21 Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
coerce as they do, but then we redress grievances as they do 
not. 1883 Academy 14 Nov. 319/2 ‘Coerce, coerce’, was 
dinned into Thomas Drummond’s ears by coercion-reared 
officials. 

2. Const, a. To compel or force to do anything. 

(The first quot. may be a misprint for coherte, used else- 
where as on p. 38.) 

*475 Noblesse 60 The due. . wyth hys felyshyppe were 
coherced to take the Bastyle for herdeffence. 1848 Lytton 
Harold v. 254 To have coerced those warriors to march. 

b. To force into (an action or state). 

<21833 Robertson Ser. iii. iii. (1872) 41 Coerce the 

particulars of faith into exact coincidence with a formal 
creed. 1876 Green Sho 7 't Mist. iv. 206 TTie Scotch barons 
- . were coerced into .submission. 

1 3. To subject to restraint in the matter of. rare. 

1780 Burke Sp. Bristol pret>. io> Election Wks. III. 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered . . to be coerced his libei'ty 
until he makes payment. 

4. To enforce or effect by compulsion. (£7. SI) 

a 1830 Calhoun Wks. (1874) II. 27 The arm of despotism 
..could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 Webster, To coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract. 1877 [see Coerced]. 

t 6 . To enforce (anything) on any one. rare. 

179a Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 317 Represented as divine 
truths, and coerced on the human mmd under the pains and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnation in the next. 

tCoeTCeate, Obs. rare—^, [irreg. f. L. 
coerce-re Coerce + -ate. Cf. coeatel\ trans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. 646 Use purges to co- 
erceate the . . humours. 

Coerced (k<?, 5 ust) , pfl. a. [f. Coerce v. -b -eb.] 
Constrained, compelled by force; enforced {U.S.\ 

_ 1836 J. T. Leader Sp, Mq, Comm. 23 June, The landlord 
is followed to the poll by his tenants — a submissive train of 
coerced eleaors. 1877 Burroughs Taxation iS Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans. 

t Coe'rcement. Obs. rare—^. [f. as prec. -b 
-MENT,] Constraint, application of force. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 120 Unto men that 
are of meane spirit, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement. 

i* CoC'rcent, a. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. coercent- 
em pr. pple. of coereere to Coerce.] Constraining. 

1660 T. WiLLSFORD Scales Commerce A iv b, To attract 
exiled men (as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligent 
Fraternity- 

Ccercer (kt>i 5 -jsai). [f. Coerce -b-m] One 
who coerces. 

i8ri Monthly Rev. LXVI. 467 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Popes. *845 Mozley Ess. (1878) 
1. 166 The coarse vigour and teeming animal life of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or flag. 

Coercible (kt7,5-jsib’l), a. [f. as prec. + -ible,] 

1, That can be coerced. 

1636 Blount Cuem'5/<?, which maybe bridled 

or restrained. 1721 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. 1833 
Eraser’s Mag. V III. 171 The tradesman . . is a coercible 
member of the community. 

2. Of gases Compressible ; sometimes, in recent 
use, condensible. 

1777 De Magellan Glass Appar. Min. Waters 46 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogisticated air [nitrogen], 

Coe*rcibleneSS- Coercible quality. 

1864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Coercing (k£?iO*4sir)}, z»(^/. sb. [f. Coerce zf. -f 
-ING ^J Constraining, forcing. 

1639 Sir H- Vane in BurioEs Diary (xBuB) IV. 329 It is 
a coercing the conscience. 

Coercion (k^pu/an). Forms ; 5-6 coliereion, 
-yon, 6 cohtersion, 6-7 eoertion, 6 - coercion, 
[a. OF. cohercion, cokertion (mod.F. coercion), 
ad. L. coerciionem, coertidnem, in mediaeval spell- 
ing coercidnem, a by-form (on the analogy of the 
simple arcere, arctum, aretidmm) of coercitidn-em, 
f. coercit- ppl. stem of coercere to restrain, coerce. 

The current spellrog is deceptive, suggesting forination 
from coerced d.on<, TTfis no doubt led to the retention of 


the c when all other words with the mediaeval spelling 
.cion, were altered to the Latin type in . tioit. The pronun- 
ciation also is the same as that of word.s in ~tion, -«>«.] 

I. The action of coercing. 

1. Constraint, restraint, compulsion; the applica- 
tion of force to control the action of a voluntary 
agent, 

1493 Act It Hen. VII, c. 36 P ream., Such . . releasses .. 
were made by comppicion, cohercion and emprisonement. 
1332 Elyot Gov. i. viii. That a noble philde, by his owns 
naturail disposition, and nat by eoertion, may be induced 
to receiue perfect instruction in these sciences. 1337 List. 
Chr. Man L v b, Noo man may kyll, or use suche bodily 
cohercion, but onely princis.^ a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
vm. iii. § 4 To fly to the civil magistrate for coercion of 
those that will not otherwise be reformed. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviatk. iii. xlii. 270 Winning men to obedience, not by 
Coercion, and Punishing ; but by Perswasion. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad XX. 185 By strong coercion of our arms subdued.^ 1839 
Mill Liberty i. 21 The moral coercion of public opinion. 
1876 Dreex Short Hist. vL 283 Justice is degraded by .. 
the coercion of juries. . 1879 Whyte-Melviixe Riding 
Recoil, ii. (ed. 7) 17 Judicious coercion, so employed that 
the brute obeys the man without knowing why, 
b. Forcible restraint action) - 

1827 Hatjeau Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviil. 388 A more 
uniform administration of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter 
coercion of outrage. 

t e. The enforcement or execution of an ecclesi- 
astical sentence. Obs. 

1346 Act 37 HeJiry VIII, c. 17 in Oxf. «§* Camb. Enactm. 
23 May laufully execute and exercise all manner of juris- 
diccion commonly called ecclesiasticall jurisdiccion and all 
censures and coertions apperteyninge .. unto the same. 
a 1676 Hale Cotmtient Lam U* )» The coercion or execution 
of the sentence in ecclesiastical courts, is only by excom- 
munication of the person contumacious. 

2. Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed; 
the employment of force lo suppress political dis^ 
affection and the disorder to which it gives rise. 
In modem English politics, chiefly applied to the 
suspension of ordinary constitutional liberties, and 
other exceptional legislation, from time to time 
applied to Ireland. Coercion Act, Coercion Sill: 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1833 and 
various subsequent ones. 

As the word has had, in later times, a bad flavour, suggest- 
ing the application of force as a remedy, or its employment 
against the general sense of a community, it is now usually 
avoided by those who approve of the action in question. 

1798 A. (D’Connor in Madden United Irishmett Ser. n. 
(1843) II. xiv. 322 The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam . . the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. 1832 Sir C. 
Napier {Pall Mall G. (1887) 19 Oct. 9/1) Coercion, 
damnable coercion ! What has been the rmn of Ireland 
but this accursed coercion. 1833 Palmerston in Bulwer 
^^(1870) II. X. 148 Few absolute Governments could by 
their own authority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen representatives of the people 
are placing at the command of the Government of this 
country. 1880 W. E. Forster Let. Gladstone 23 Nov. in 
Life II. vi. 272 Like myself . . driven with the utmost re** 
luctance to take the side of coercion. 1888 Dk. Arcyh, 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9 6 The cant which brands as * coer- 
cion ’ that which is the duty of every Government. 

attrib. 1834 Palmerston in Bulwer Life (1S70) II. 
205 The Coercion Bill will pass without much difficulty. 
1848 O’Neill Daunt Recall. O'^Cotmell IL App. 306 The 
Coercion Act of 1833 was pa.ssed^by an English Parliament 
in defiance of a majority of Irish membens. 1875 M. F. 
Cusack Sp. Liberator L Introd. 9 One of his roost power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of (Coercion Laws for Ire- 
land. 1880 W. E. Forster Let. Gladstone 26 Dec., hly 
draft Coercion, or, as it may be called . . Protection Bill. 
1881 Ibid. 20 Nov., My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. 

3. Physical pressure ; compression. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. PMt. iii. i. (1831) 233 Hay . , 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports. 1833 Kane GWwmi?// Zjt/. xl. (1856) 
370 We have passed, by the inevitable coercion of ice from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploration . . to the lowest. 
1863 Fr. Kemble^ Resid. Georgia 38 This violent coercion 
ana tight bandaging. 

II. t4. Tile facility or power of coercing or 
punishing; ‘coercitive power’ or ‘jurisdiction,’. 
(So L. coercit io.) Obs. 

[c 1189 Herbert de Boseham Vita S. Tkomae in. xxiv. in 
Materials Beckei (Rolls) HI. 268 Sacrosancta ecclesia . . 
duo.s habet reges . , duas jurisdictiones et duas coertiones.] 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. L ccxii. 259 [They are] to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome, 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iii. vi- 279 In vaine is that 
power which is not inabled with eoertion. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 907 They submitted themselves to the Juris- 
diction and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b. Jig. Conviction, power to compel assent. 

X768 Sterne Serm. iv. 67 The single hint of the Camel 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go, has more co- 
ercion in it, than all the seesaws of philosophy. 

Coercionary (ki 9 , 3 *jj 9 nari), a. [f. prec. -h 
-AiiY.] Of, or of the nature of, coercion. 

1884 W. Tebb in Chr. Commm. 24 Jan. 355/2 Mr. Spencer 
has pointed out . . the complete failure of the coercionary 
enactments in preventing small-pox epidemics. 

Coercionist (ki^puj^nist), [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 
One who advocates or supports government by 
coercion ; esp. in modern English politics, one who 
supports such government in Ireland. 

S841 Mi ALL in Nonconf. 1. 3 We .suspect this is written by 
a coercionist to catch very flat dissenters. 1883 Daily Nems 
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eOEECITIVE. 

i6 4/7 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach willhecome coercionist 
again. 

Coercitive (k^?| 5 -Jsitiv),^. (and sk). [as if ad. 
L. Hoercitw~uSy f. ppL stem of coenere to 

COERCI!. Cf. F. coercitif,\ 

1. *=COERCIVIi I. ? 

i6?aC. Tiovim^Q Siette Eccl. Kingd. ([1634) 41 That juris., 
diction whereby hee doth exercise . . his corrective, coerci- 
tive, coactive power. _ 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 39 If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have punish't his 
delinquency. 1660 — Dttct. DuHt. in. ii. § i Without a 
coercitive power there can be no government. 

2 . Coercitive fo 7 xe \ see Coercive 4. 

1864 in Webster. 1870 R. Ferguson Elecir, 7 Steel .. 
has a force which, in the first instance, resists the assump- 
tion of magnetism; and, when assumed, resists its with- 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 1879 C, Pres* 
coTT Telephone 122 The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound., in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force that opposes the 
phenomenon. 

fB. quasi-x/\ = Coercive B. Ohs. rare. 

1651 Jer. Taylor SermA. 7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 
Coercive (k^i^^siv), Also 7 coersive. 
[irreg. f. Coerce + -IVE, by association with words 
in ~ive formed on ppl. stems in s, as aspersivCy 
aversive^ conmrswe \ Littre cites a If. coercif oi 
1 6th c., but coercitifis the recognized form in F.] 

1 . Of the nature of coercion ; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

tzifioo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. Hi. § i Power ..coercive 
over other ministers. 1647 Hist. Pari, in, i. $ The 
King . . had taken a more harsh and coercive way. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xi. 360 Twelve moons the foe the captive youth 
detains Ih painful dungeons, and coercive chains. 1836 D, 
W. Harvey in Hansard ParL Deb. Ser. in. XXXII. 22 If 
. .it was necessai-y to resort to coercive legislation, in order 
to make men religious ? 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. 92 A 
coercive police . . who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their lesson by starvation. 1880 W. E. 
Forster Lei. Gladstone 25 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill? 1881 Mrs. P. 
O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback n. iv. 59 [A rider] 
adopting coercive measures for his own safety. 

2 . Compelling assent or belief, convincing. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 369, I see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief to the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture, 1728 Popds Dune. 1. 104 note^ His reasons for 
this Fury, .are so strong and so coercive. 175$ B. Martin 
Mag. Arts ^ Sci. 27 llie next Phenomenon .. is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or attend to it at all. 

3 . Having the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf, Coercioit 3. 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 21 Free from the coercive 
power of head-bands and other artificial violence. 1664 
Evelyn Pomona (1729) Gen. Advt. 94 It may seem in- 
credible, that so thin a skin should be more coercive to a 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel, a 1729 Blackmore ij.'i. 
All things on the surface spread, are bound By their coer- 
cive vigour to the ground. 

4 . Coercive force \ the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two magnetic ‘ fluids \ and which resists their 
reunion when they have been separated. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 288/1 A nonconducting energy, 
called the coercive power.^ exists in magnetic substances, by 
which the loss of magnetism when developed is prevented 
.. This is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 Tyndall .5Vz.(ed.6) I. xv. 407 

Philosophers have been obliged to infer the existence of a 
special force . .They call it coercive force. 

B. quasi-.fA A coercive means or measure. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. (1678) 12 His tribunal takes 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
Be Foe Jure Dw. Pref. 31 They, .would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Restraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tians. 1822 P. Beauchamp (G. Grote) Anal. Influence 
Nat.Relig. (1875I 23 No known apprehension will act as a 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coercively (ki7|9*isivli), adv, [f. prec. + -IT.] 
In a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

i(Wi Discip. 4* Cerem, Ck. Eng, ii. 16 The exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or corporal Penal- 
ties. 1690 Penn Rise ^ Progr. Quakers (1834) $8 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds. 1869 Contemp. Rett. XII. 166 
This is . . the one essential claim which must be indisput- 
ably and coercively made good. 

Ooerciveness (ki?|3-isivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Coercive quality. 

1727-31 Bailey voI. II, Coerciveness^ compulsiveness. 
177s in Ash. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics vii. 126 The 
element of coerciveness . . originates from experience of 
those several forms of restraints. 1889 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
S94 Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 

Co-ere'ctant, -erected, a. Her. [f. Co- 2.] 

Of bearings : Set up or erected side by side. 

In mod. Diets. 

Coerulein, etc. : see Cer-. 
t Co-essence, V. Ohs. rare-K [f. Co- i.] 
trans. To make of one essence or nature. 

*594 Nashe Terrors of Night E iiij b, Our flutiing 
thoughts when wee are drowned in deadly sleepe take hold 
and coessence themselues with anie ouerboyling humour 
which sourseth hiest in our stomackes. 

Coessential Ck^^iese-njai;, a. [f. Co- 2 + Es- 
sential.] 

1 . United or inseparable in essence or being. 

*47® Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (*652) 112 All the 


parts . . he Coessentiall and concrete. *618-29 in Rushw. 
Hist. (16591 335 There are other Laws that be co- 

essential and collateral with Government. 1675 Art Cott~ 
tenim. Pref. 175 The desire of happiness is so coessential 
with our nature. 

2. One in essence, having the same essence ; esp. 
in Theol. of the Persons of the Trinity. 

1387 Golding i?<? Mortmyv. 51 Coetemall. Coequall, and 
Coessentiall, that is to say .. of one selfesame substance or 
beeng. 1^97 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. (1617) 290 Wee blesse 
and magnitie that Coessentiall Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both. 1713 Beveridge Priv. Th. i. (1730) 30 As they 
are from Eternity three perfectly distinct Persons, so they 
are but one Co-essential God. *^2 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
S^st. 233 The latter hold them (substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them 
to be coessential. 

3. Jointly essential or necessary, nonce-use. 

1876 E. Mellor Priesik. iv, 158 Both were coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the former. 

Coesseatiality (k^jaiesemjiisediti). [f. prec. -f- 
-ITY.] Coessential quality or nature. ( Theol.') 

Milton True Reli^. Wks. (1851) 410 As for terms of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripersonality, and the like, they 
rej ect them as Scholastic N otions. 1790 Burgess Divinity 
0/ Christ 4% (T.) The appellation of the Son of God. .implies 
coessentiality with God. 1882-3 Stcafcev Relig. Encycl. II. 
992/2 The co-essentiality of the Son. 

Coessentially (ktfU|ese*nJali),«if!y. [f. as prec. 
-h "LY-.] In a coessential manner. 

18x8 in Todd ; and in subsequent Diets. 

Coesse'ntialness. rare-^. [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] == Coessentiality. 

1727-31 in Bailey vol. II. *775 in Ash. 

t Coesse'zitiate, 2 ^. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 2 + 
Essentiate V.] To form of the same essence. 
Hence, Coesse'ntiated,///. a. 

1642 Answ. to Obseru. agst. King ix Courts of lustice and 
Parliaments are not coessentiated, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incorporate. 

Coest, obs. form of Coast sk 
Co-esta-blisliment. [see Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or concurrent establishment. 

1791 Bp. Watson Charge Clergy ii (T.) A coestablishment 
of the teachers of different sects of Christians. *803 — Let, 
in Anecd. of Life (xZiS) II. 177 A kind of co-establishment of 
the Catholick clergy should be admitted. 1804 Ann. Rev. 
II. 248 The coestablishment of all sects is an easy process. 

Co-esta‘te. [see Co- 3 b. Cf. F. coetat.] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

xjspQcntl. Mag. XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
dominions, rather than suffer the liberties and prerogatives 
of his dear co-estates to be destroyed. 1798 Wellington in 
Owen Disp. 37 The several co-estates were then so equally 
balanced, 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 3. 671 The 
petty kings revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-estates. 

Coe-stid : see Coe. 

t Co*eta 3 l(e. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coaddne-us : 
see Coetaneous.] « Coetanean sb. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ* s Viet. To Rdr., Sedulius . , the 
coetan of Bernard. *623 Cockeram, Coeianes^ of one time 
and age. 

t Coeta’neal, tz. Ohs. [f, as next + -AL.] = next. 
*614 Selden Titles Hon. i. i. 7 How then could Nimrod 
and Abraham be coetaneall? Ibid. 15 Talus is made 
coetaneall with Rhadamanth. 

t Coeta'nean, U. and sh. Ohs. Also 7 coseta- 
nean, coetanian. [f. as Cobtaneoos + -an.] 

A. adj. = Coetaneous. 

1616 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron i. xU. 69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean). 164* Earl Monm. tr. Biondi’s 
Civil IVars Eng. iv-v, 109 Coetanean with the Plannets. 

B. A A contemporary, a coeval. 

*636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. *05 John Wickliffe, and his 
Coectanean Richard Fitzralphe. ^ 1694 J. Smith Doctr. 
Lord's Day 52 They who . .were either before Moses or his 
Coetanians. 

Coetane'ity, Also 7 coetanity. [f. L. 
cosetdne-us (see next) + -ity.] The quality of being 
coetaneous ; contemporaneousness. 

*622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. (1674) Introd. 17/2 Borrowing 
..from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity of 
Princes. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 366 The hypothesis of 
the coetaneity of the marine and vitriolic acids. 

Coetaneous (k^a,/t^i'n^as), zr. Also coset-. 
[f. late L. cosetdne-us one of the same age (f. co^ 
together + ^tdl- age + dne-us adj, suffix) + -ous.] 
= Coeval in all senses. Const, withy f unto, 

1, Coming into existence or arising at the same 
time ; of contemporary or simultaneous origin and 
antiquity. 

x6o8 Bp. J. King Serm. $ Nov. 38 A parallele to this, 
coetaneous , . in time. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. t. (1682) 
100 C^orrivals with the Jesuites .. and almost coaetaneous 
in point of time, are the Oratorians. a 17*1 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. T721 II. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coetaneous Pleasure, Cure, and ease. 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. III. 343 The Psnrenees and other coetaneous 
chains, such as the northern Apennines. *833 J.W. Gibbs 
Pkilol. Studies (1857) 48 The gradual, not coetaneous, 
development of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. 

*649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. ul 1 216 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world and time itselfe. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor.Z6 Anticipate the virtues of 
age . . So may st thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. *793 Southey y^oan M 
Arcviu 459 Then he would sit Beneath the coetaneous oalL 


COEVAL. 

3. Existing or living at the same time; con- 
temporary. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 332 That land seems not to 
have received its name of Uz coetaneous to Abraham. 
*657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 721 Some of his coaetaneous 
Medicks. 1791 Cowpf.r Iliad, i. 315 Two generations past 
of mortals born In Pyius, coetaneous with himself. i84*~4 
Emerson Ess. Experience (1885) 11 . 361 Bear ..with this 
coetaneous growth of the parts. 

4. Of equal duration, coextensive in duration. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xxxiii. 226 To ascribe a 

coetaneous being of the world with God, is to make it God. 
1635 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. 342 Our troubles and our 
lives are coetaneous, live and die together. 1836 Landor 
Peric. ^Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 435 Little of life is remaining, 
but my happiness will be coetaneous with it. 

Hence Coetameously Coeta-neousness. ^ 

1818 Dwight Theol. (1:830) I. xiv. 240 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exists co-etaneously and co-eternally with 
all other things which exist in it. 1727-31 Bailey vol. II, 
Coetaneousnessy the being of the same age with. 1848 R. 
Hamilton Sabbath i. 15 It derives all its authority 
of proof out of Its coetaneousness. 

Coetanian, var. of Coetanean. 

Coetanity, obs. var, of Coetaneity. 
t Coctany, ot. Obs. rare~~^. = Coetaneous. 

1649 W. Grey Surv. Newcastle (1818) 25 An ancient stone 
house, .at least coetany with the Castle. 

Coete, obs, form of Coat. 

t Coete*rix(e, Ot. Obs. [ad. L. co-setem-us.2 
= next. 

ri374 Chaucer Boeih. v. vL 172 pei wenen .. |>at Hs 
worlde ben maked coeterne wih his makere. *557 Primer^ 
A1 the iii persons be coeterne and equall. 

Coeternal (kJuiftaunal), a. (and sh.\ [Partly 
f. L. co-setern^uSy or a. F. coelernel ; partly f. Co- 2 
- 1 - Eternal.] A. adj. Equally eternal; existing 
with another eternally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1495) 7 The sone- .is 
without begynnyng : coeternal to his fader . and to the 
holy ghost. 1^9 iMar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 6 The glorye 
equall, the maiestie coeternall. 1667 Milton P. L. ni. 2 
Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav'n first-born, Or of th' 
Eternal Coeternal beam. 1713 Berkeley Hylas ^ Phil. 
in. Philosophers have thought Matter co-eternal with 
the Deity. 1818 G. S. Faber Horas Mos. II. 423 The co- 
eternal, co-equal Word of God. 

B. sb. One equally eternal with another. 

1610 Healey yri Aug. Ciiie of God 435 The Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as coeternals with God. 

Coeternally (k^niftsunalib <3>dv. [f. prec. + 
-LY.] In a coeternal manner, with equal eternity. 

*597 HoOKm Eccl. Pol. V. (1617) 291 His coeternally be- 
gotten Sonne. 1741 tr. D’Argettd Chinese Lett* xxxviii. 

S 4 If Matter did not exist coeternally with God. *862 F . 

ALL Hindu Philos. Syst. 188 They allege, that illusion 
has existed from beyond all duration of time, and that, co- 
eternally with it, the soul has been enthralled. 

Coete'malness. rare~^^, [f. as prec. -f - ness.] 
Coeternal state or quality. *727-31 in Bailey vol. II. 
Ccetemity (k Jaiftauniti). [f. Co- 3 a + Eter- 
nity.] Coeternal existence or quality; eternal 
existence with another ; equal eternity. 

*587 Oosshtho De Mornayy.'yt) Neither is the Sunne afore 
his beames, nor the Sunne or beames afore the light, other- 
wise than . . that the beames are begotten and the light is 
proceeding, which is an apparant image of the Coeternitie. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 76 This coeternity of matter 
opposeth God's independency. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
I. IV. Ivii. 262 The antient Persians held a coetermty of 
these two principles. *855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1S64) IX. 
XIV. iii. 125 Aristotle's tenet of the co-eternity of matter. 

t Coete*rnize, z'. Obs, rare-^. [f. Co- i + 
Eternize.] trans. To make or call coeternal, 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God xi. iv, (1620) 389 The 
soule, which ifjhey doe coeternize with God, etc. 

11 Cceur (kSr). [Fr. ; = * heart ’.] 

fl. cmur-A,erryi) The heart cherry. Ohs. 

^ *626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 509 The Coeur-Cherry which 
inclineth more to White, is sweeter than the Red. *655 
Moufet & Benn. Healths Improtu (1746) 294 The Coaurs 
or French Cherries are most cordial. 

2. Her, The centre or fesse-point of the escut- 
cheon. 

Coeval (kziirval), a, and sb. Also 7-8 co8eval(l, 
7 eoevall. [f. L. cosev~us (see Coeve) -al.] 

A*, adj. Const withy ’\ to, 

1. Of equal antiquity, of contemporaneous origin, 
going back to the same date,. 

*622-62 Heylin Cosmogr, (1682) Pref , Episcopacy was 
coseval with the Church it self. *690 hocKz Hum. Und. 
II. i. (169s) 49, I conceive that Ideas in the Understanding, 
are coeval with Sensation, *722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 208 Coeval to mankind itself, and bom with it. *877 
J. D. Chambers IVorship 153 This custom of so stand- 

xi^ is coeval with Christianity in England. 

2. Of the same age, equally old, having existed 
or lived the same number of years. 

a 1700 Dryden FaLleSy Meleagery Those Trees . . Coeval 
with the World, a venerable Sight. *742 Fielding fos. 
Andrews m. i, Mrs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer. 
181* L. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gertr, 62 There was, in a rising 
generation, something , . which she had not perceived in 
that co-eval with herself. 

3. Living or existing at the same time or in the 
same age of the world ; contemporary, 

*704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 403 They all flourish'd 
between the Fortieth and Fiftieth Olympiads, and must 
have been Co-eval *823 Month, Mag, LV. 516 The cap- 
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tivity of Zedekiah, which was coeval with the death of 
Hophra. i86a Dana Man. Geol. 583 An ancient tribe which 
was coeval with some of the extinct Mammals. 

4 . Of coincident duration, lasting to the same age 
or time. 

1742 Young N^t. Tk. vu. 86 Were men to live coeval with 
the stm, The patriarch-pupil would be learning still. i8os 
Southey Tkalaba n. xiv, The Boy, coeval with whose life 
Yon magic Fire must burn. 1886 Froude Oceana ii. 24 
Ovid , . claims at the close of his * Metamorphoses’ to have 
built a monument which will be coeval with mankind. 

B. 

1 . One who is of the same age or standing In 
point of time another or others. 

1656 Blount Gicsso£T., Coevals^ that are of the same age. ■ 
2739 Cibber A^oL (1756) I, 51 With my cosevals as well as 
with the millions since born. 1823 Lamb i860) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals ; his juniors cannot be his friends, 

A person (or thing) belonging to the same 
period or age of the world ; a contemporary. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. ii. § 14 It may seeme they 
fscyences] are ordained by God to be Coevalls, that is, to 
meete in one age. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 6 Hortensius, a 
lon|; time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with Cicero. 3:784 Cowper Task ni. 142 The man, 
of whom His own coevals took but little note. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. (18731 347 Neither his precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals. 

3 . One who lives to the same point of time with 
another, 

1878 E. White Life in Chris f i. i. 5 The relation of man 
to the Deity as his destined coeval. 

Coevality (k^uifvse-nti). [f. Coeval zz. -f-ity.] 
The quality of being coeval ; equality of age. 

5644 Bulwer CkiroL 143 In coessentiality with the body, 
coevallity. 1805 Month. Mag. XIX. 327 This coevality is 
confirmed. ^ x86i Med. Times 20 Apr. 420/2 The coevality 
of the fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
found. 

Coevally vali), adv. [f. Coeval + -ly 2 .] 
In a way that is coeval ; at the same age or period 
of time ; contemporaneously ; simultaneously. 

azjxi Ken Pre^arat. ^oet. Wks. 1721 IV. iii From Sin 
their Sire, both Hell and Death Co-evally drew breath. 
184s J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. \i,if She was 
predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the Incar- 
nation of her Divine Son, 

tCoe've, Obs. [ad. L. com-us of the same 
age, i. CO- (see Co-) ■^sevum age,] = Coeval. 

1659 Bp. Walton Comid. Considered 265 This argument 
, . might prove. . the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. ii. 64 Light, thou;^ coeve with 
the Sun, yet proceeded from the Sun, and depends upon it. 

t Co-everla*stiiig, a. Obs. *= Co-btbrnal. 

1565 Jewel Rejd. Harding (1611) 290 Coeuerlasting and 
consubstantiall with the Father, a 1711 Ken Hv^nnotkeo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 172 Love which with God’s high Will 
concentrick steers, With God co-everlastin|r perseveres, 
t Coe'vity. Obs. [f, L. type cosevitas, f. cosevus i 
see -ITY.] Equality of age ; « Co-evality. 

1641 Heylin Help to Hist, 11671) 379 It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. 3:678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, i. i. 39 They 
who conceived the World to have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 
f Coe'vous, Obs. Also eossvous. [f. L. 

Coeve + -otjs.] « Coeval. 

16SS-60 Stanley Hist Philos. III. i. 60 Cosevous society. 
x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ir. it §9 Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the world when 
his Father was so long cosevous with Adam. 1697 Somers 
Tracts I. 65 This Gr^t Council bears a Date, cosevous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government, 

Hence t Coe'vousaess, equality of age, coevality. 
x66o S. Fisher MitsHcks Alarm WTks. (1679) 303 Their 
Coaevousness with the immediate Manuscripts. 
Co-axecutor (kJa,ekse*kiz^t3J, -&). [a. med. 
L. coexecutor : see Co- % c and Executor.] A 
joint executor. 

11387 E. E. Wills (1882) 2 Bartholomeo Neue, coexecutore 
interius in eodem testamento nominato.l 1433 Ibid. 95 
Thomas Harneys and Robert Andrewe coexecutours. *S04 
Bury Wills {sZ$o) 104 My brother, w<- my seid wyff co- 
executor. 1S90 Swinburne Treat Test Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1865 Trollope Belton Est x. 105 
The gentleman who was called upon to act as co-executor 
with Captain Aylmer. 

Co-executrix (k^ « lekse’kiz^triks) . [f. Co- 3 c 
+ Executrix after prec.] A joint executrix. 

1847 m Craig. 1884 Manck. Exam. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 
of the co-executrices of the Dowager Lady Lytton. 

Co-exert, -expire : see Co- 1 . 

Coexist (koiqegzrst), zi. [f. Co- + Exist; cf. 
F. coexister."] intr. To exist together or in con- 
junction ; to exist at the same time, in the same 
place, etc., with (rarely t f unto) another. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 109 The three Stars 
that coexist in Heavenly Constellations are a multitude of 
stars. Ibid, 107 They [Generations of Mankind] never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locke (J.), Of substances 
no one has any clear idea, farther than of certain simple 
ideas coexisting together. 1809-10 Coleridge ( 1865) 
22 No real greatness can coexist with deceit. 

Co6xlstenc© (k^»jegzi'stens). [f. Co- + Exist- 
ence ; cf. F, coexistence.^ Existence together or 
in conjunction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn, iv. 345 A coexistence 
with that which is internally presented unto the under- 
standing. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will ii. § 7. 68 Choice 
may be immediately after a State of Indifference, hut has 
no Coexistence with it. 1822 De Quincev Confess. (1862) 


165 In the relation to each other . , of succession and not 
of coexistence. 1846 Mill Logic (ed. 4) iii. v, § 8 The co- 
existences of phenomena can in no case be universal, unless 
the coexistences of the primeval causes, .can he reduced to 
an universal law. 

t Coexi*stesicy» Obs. =prec. 

16^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 3. x. 42 Thus he [the 
devil] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his^ coexistency. 2656 Trapp 
Comm. John i. 1 His co-eternity and co-existency with the 
Father. ^ 1684 H. More Answer^ etc. 405 The coexistency 
of the things they represent. 

Coexistent (kd’ u legzi'stent), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
-}■ Existent ; cf. F. coexistant.'J 

A. adj. Existing together or in conjunction ; 
coexisting; contemporaneous. 

2663 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. iL § 2 He makes Seraira- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of Troy. 1863 E. Neale 
Anal. Th, ^ Hat 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as successive. 1878 Gurney 
CrystaUagr. 30 Every group of such coexistent faces is called 
a crystallographic form. 

B. sb. That which coexists with something else ; 
a concomitant. 

1846 Mill Logic m. xxii. § 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent which he called its Form, 1856 
Ckamb, Jrnl. VI. 34 Gorgeous envelopments, .were almost 
necessarily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 

Coexi*stiilg’, fpl^ a. Existing together. 

3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. no Whether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals. 1879 C. Geikie Lif: 
of Christ Ivi. 678 The political and religious spheres, were 
declared not opposite, but co-existing. 

Coexpa’xd, V. [f. Co- i + Expand.] intr. and 
/rtzzzr. To expand together or along mVA 
422712 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 370 The 
various Orbs celestial co-expand, Adorn’d with Stars by thy 
Almighty Hand. 2798 Month. Mag. Yl. 550 The dwelling 
place of the Hebrews could not coexpand with their numbers. 

Coexte’sid, iy. [f. Co - 1 4- Extend.] 

1 . trans. To extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 

2656 [see Coextended]. 1667 H. More Eiv. Dial. iv. 

§ 26 (1713' 360 The Papal Authority was easily coextended 
with the Conquests of Charlemaigne. 2784 J. Barry Lect, 
Art I (1848) 57 The growth and progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2 . intr. To be coextensive. 

1617 [see below]. ^2722 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 in. 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend. 

Hence Ooextemded, Coexte'nding, fpl. a. 

1627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. ii, 119 The Church and the 
Pope are coextending. 2656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. v. 222 No such collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure. J ohnson Ltfe q/ButlerViks. II. 

2^ Such manners . , are coextended with the race of man. 

CoextensioB (kd^Ujekste-nJbn), [f. Co- 3 + 

Extension,] Coincidence in extension, 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, i. i. 23 Some analogy, at 
least of co-extension, with my Body, 2855 H. Spencer 
Princ, Psychol. IL vi. v, 37 Coextension . . or to speak . . 
more comprehensibly— sameness in the quantity of space 
occupied. 

CoexteiXSiTe (k<?«iekste*nsiv), a. [f. Co- 2 -f- 
Extensive.] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coinciding in limits. 

2772 Burke (2844) I. 305 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with nay largest relation, must be my glory or my 
shame. 2786-9 Bentham Wks. IL 540 Coextensive to 
dominion is junsdiction, 2861 GoSchen For. Exch. 55 The 
fluctuations in long bills, .are co-extensive with the fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. 

b. Lo§,ic. Having the same logical extension. 

2870 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 
Coextensive Concepts are those which have precisely the 
same Extension. 

c. as .yA That which is coextensive. 

28S8T.D. R. Cecil in Oxford Ess. 62 Assuming that repre- 
sentation and taxation ought to be co-extensives. 

So Coeacte'nsively ; Ooexte-jisiveaiess. 
1883-3 ScHAFp Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 580 That the 
Spirit of God operates as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonement. 1679 Oect'Es Serm. St Michaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of the grace of God in his Son Jesus. ^ 2830 
Bentham Justice ^ Codifc. Petit. Wks. V. 639/2 A remedy 
so approaching to co-extensiveness with the disorder. 

t Coexte'ut, a. and sb. [f. Co- -f Extent.] 

A. ad/. Coextended. B. jA Coextension. 

1647 H. More Song ofSottl ii. ju ii. xxii, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body. aTjxx Ken 
Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 287 His Love . . to all 
Needs has boundless co-extents. 

+ Cof,«. Obs. 1-2 ofif, kaf, 4 kof. [OE. cdf\-^ 
OTeut. type ^kaifo - ; f, root kaif, whence 
ON. ki/a, Ger. keifen^ Dn. kijven, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of OE. cdfwsLS largely that of L. acer, 
alacer^ Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, keen, 
bold ; fierce, pugnacious. 

C2000 ^Elfric On N. Test. 26/39 (Gr.) SwiSe glaed on 
mode and on ansinne caf. 02000 Thorpe’s Horn. II. 44 
(Bosw.) D®t hi sceoldon beon cafe to Codes willan. c 2200 
Ormin 29962 Godess dom. .to kifienn for)? Biforenn kafe & 
kene, c izzo Bestiary 252 If he [the neddre] cloSied man se, 
i cof he waxe^. Ibid. 220 On Se cloSede Se neddre is cof. 
a 2235 Ancr. 66 J?e luSere coue deouel. c 1325 E. E. 
A lilt P. B. 624 He hy5ed to Sard Comaunded hir to be 
cof & quyk. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 66 pat herd 
Harald, fulle kene he was & kof [rime drof ]. 


Go»fa*ctor« Algebra. One of the several factors 
of a product ; a coefficient. 

Cofar, obs. form of Coffer. 

Co-faster, -father : see Co-. 
tCofe. Sc. Obs. Also 6 coif, coff(e. [Related 
to CoFF V. to buy ; but the mode of formation is 
uncertain, as is also the relation of senses i and 2 ; 
they may be distinct derivatives. Cf. Du. koop^ 
MHG. kouf ‘ dealing, bargain, trade ’ ; also OHG. 

‘ dealer, merchant ’.] 

1 . A bargain. 

2472 Act Audit. 12 (Jam.) The cofe made hetuixher Sc 
vinquhile Johne of Brakenerig. 1480 Act. Dom. Cone. 70 
(Jam.) Be resone of cofe & change made betuix the said 
Margret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2 . A hawker or pedlar. 

a 2555 Lyndesay Peder Cojfeis 10 Ane scroppit cofe . . to 
by hennis reid-wpd he rynms. Ibid. 17 Ane swyngeor coife 
amangis the wyvis. Ibid. 33 Knaifatic coff misknawis him sell 
Quhen he gettis in a furnt goun. 25.. Aberd.Reg. (\z.yxu) 
Mispersoning the merchandis in calling of thaim coffeis. 

3 . =C0VB, q. V. 

t €ofe, coirej cofj adv. Ohs. [OE. cdfe, t 
edf adj. : see Cof.] Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 
promptly ; soon. 

« 2000 Cynewulf Elene (Gr.) 56 Mae^en samnode cafe to 
cease. <22275 Cott Horn, 231 Icome sum cofer sum later. 
a 2250 Owl ^ Night. 379 He hupp and start swifje cove, 
And seche)? papes to pe grove, c 2320 Sir Beues 1825 Now 
ich wolde geue hit kof For a schiuer of a lof 1 Ibid. 1961 
To pe patriark a wente cof, & al his lif he him schrof 2340- 
70 Alex. Bind. 42 Al so cof as pe king kende pe sawe. 

€o-feoffee (kA‘ ifefr ). Law. Forms : see Feof- 
fee. [see Co- 3 c.] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others ; a joint feoffee. 

2458 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors I. xxii. 322 The 

forsaid Sir John, his cofeoffee. 2Sca Bury Wills {zZjo) 94 
All my cofeffees. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviii. 128 
The duchy of Lancaster .. was still in the hands of the 
cardinal and his co-feoffees. 

t Co-feoffer, Obs. [see Feoffee.] ssprec. 

2542 Richmond. Wills (1853) 32 Y* Edwarde Dockerey, 
William Dodyng, and other theyr cofeoffers .. be full fea- 
fide in fe simple off and in all suche lands, etc. 

Cofer(e, obs. form of Coffer. 

Co-fere : see Co- 3 b. 

Coff, obs. form of Corf, basket, 

Coff (kpf ), V. Sc. arch. Pa. t. and pple. coft ; 
also 9 c^t, [orig. found only in pa. pple. and 
pa. t. coft, prob. a. MDu. cqft, cofte (still dial, beside 
later kocht), pa. pple. of edpen to buy and sell, 
deal, trade (according to the general Teutonic 
phonetic law which excluded pt, kt, cf. OE. sbhte 
for ^sSete.) Hence, at a later date, was formed a 
present the original present was Core, q. v.] 
trans. To buy, purchase. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. x. 54 He pat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 583 To thame that 
banquet had bene ouir deir coft, 2596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist Scot. (2885) 63 A hundir egs ..war cofte for 
a frenche sous. 2774 C. Keith Farmers Hd xxviii, A 
the lasses loup, .'Cause lads for them coff broach sae bright, 
2790 Burns Tam d Shanter 276 That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. 1807 TAViinfAaitL Poems 224 His master caft 
him frae some fallows. 2868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer 
I, 280, * I cam. to coff twine for the draigon 

fb. To acquire, get (otherwise than by buying), 
Obs. * Used improperly’ (Jam.), 

*559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xlix, Richard should 
beside the crowne have coft. a 2386 SiR R. Maitland in 
Edin. Mag. ^ Rev. (1810) Sept. 327 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton. .mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
men . . and coft ladies of heretage to his brother sones. 
Coffa, coffe, obs. ff. Coffee. 

Coffa, eoffaw, obs. forms of Caffa (sense 2). 
x^Gx Act 12 ^ 23 Will. III. c. II Coffaes . . and all other 
thin Calicoes, commonly called muslins. 

Coffae, -aw, var. of CoPFOY, 0^^, 

Coffe, var, of Cofe sh. Ohs. \ obs. f. Cotf. 
Coffee (kp'fi)* Forms ; a. (6 eaona, ohaona, 7 
eahve, coava, coave, eahu, coho, kauhi, kahue, 
catiwa) ; 7 coffa, caffa, capha; 7. 7 caphe, 

cauplie, oopbie, cofl 0 L(e, coffey, coffea, coffy, 
7-8 coffe, cophee, caufee, 7- coffee, [ad. Arab. 

qahwah, in Turkish pronounced kahveh, the 
name of the infusion or beverage; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant ‘ wine ’ or 
some kind of wine, and to be a derivative of a vb.- 
root qahiya * to have no appetite.’ Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African, word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of Kaffa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native- But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name qahwah is not 
given to the berry or plant, which is called 
hunn, the native name in Shoa being hiin. 

The European langs. generally appear to have 
got the name from Turkish kahveh, about 1600, 
perh. through It. cafe ; cf. F., Sp., Pg. cafi, Ger. 
kaffee, Da., Sw. kaffe. The Eng. coffee, Du. koffie, 
earlier Ger, coffee, koffee, Russ, kophe, kophei, have 
0, app. representing earlier au from ahw or ahvd\ 
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COFFEE. 


1. A drink made by infusion or decoction from 
the seeds of a shrub (see 3), roasted and ground 
or (in the East) pounded; extensively used as a 
beverage, and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

Black coffee : strong coffee served without milk or cream 

. cafe noir), 

a. Early foreign forms : 

J508 LiuscJwtpls Trav, 46 {Note of Paludanus) The 
Turkes holde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
Chaoua, which they make of a certain e fruit . . by the 
Egyptians called Bon or Ban 1653 Greaves Seraglio 190 
Some Cahve house. where they drink Cahve]. 1659 

{title\ The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Described by an Arabian Phy- 
sitian, Oxford. 1665 Havers Sir 'J\ Roe^s Voy. E. hid. 
(Socotora IsL), For drink water and cahu, black liquor, 
drank as hot as could he endured. 1703 W. J. Brnyds Voy. 
Levant xxi. 04 The most usual Liquor . . Kahue, which 
we call Coffee. 

coffa^ cttfha. 

160^30 Cart. Smith Trav. ^ Adv. 25 Their CTurkes’] 
Best drinke is Coffa of a graine they call Coava. 1631 R. 
H. A rraignm. Whole Creature Lx. 68 Let them have Chyan 
from Greece, Caffa from Turkey. 163X Jorden Nat. Bathes 
xvi. (1669) 151 In the East-indies and in Turkey .. they 
have a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in Taverns, and 
drunk hot. 1^32 Lithgow Trav. iv. 151 A Cup of Coffa, 

7. catipht^ CO f hie, copkee, coffe, coffee ^ etc. 

W. Parry o'/ier/ryr 10 A certain Iriquor which 

they call Coflfe. .which will soon intoxicate the brain. 1636 
Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant{i6yj) 42 One brought a Porcelane 
dish of Cau^he. 1636 Evelyn Me?n. ( 1857) I, x r There came 
in my time [Le. 1636] to the College, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece . . He was the -first I ever saw drink coffee ; 
which, custom came not into England till thirty years after. 
1664 — Sylva 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agsL Plague xii. la 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 1691 Wood 
A ih, Oxon.Vi. 658 He made the drink for his own use called 
Coffey , . being the first , , that was ever drank in Oxon. 
xj'xa-4 Pope. Ra/e Lock m. uy Coffee (which makes the 
politician wise, And see through all thin^ with his half- 
shut eyes). _ 1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe 11. 529 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink. 1824 Byron fttan xvi. ci. The evening also waned 
—and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile Tribnt. ix. 220, I 
.. sat down .. to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee. 

b. A light repast at which coffee is taken (cf. 
ted) ; or a final course at dinner consisting of coffee. 

2 . The seeds or ^berries’ (collectively), either 
raw or roasted ; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted se^ds, from which the drink is made. 

Bacon Sylva § 738 This berry Coffa .. of which the 
Turks are great takers 1685 J. Chamserlayme Coffee, 
Tea, ^ Choc. 11 Coffee is a Berry which only grows in the 
desert of Arabia. 1709 Brit, Apollo IL No. 19. 4/2 Turkey 
CSoffee at 6 r, yd. per pound. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
x6j Roasting coffee improves its flavour. 

3 . The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained ; a species of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivated throughout the tropics. It bears 
fragmnt white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each containing two seeds {coffee-beam). 

1623 PiKpoN Hist. Vitae ^ Mortis Wks. II. 163 Turcae 
Imbent etiam in usu herbae genus quam vocant Caphe {iransl. 
(1651) 29 Th« Turkes use a kind of Herb, which they call 
Caphe]. 1757 Dyer Fleece l 244 Caufee wild or thea. 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disintegration of the mica 
schist and trap is the favourite soil for the coffee. 1859 
Tennent Ceylon II. vii. vii. 251 A plantation of coffee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 

4 . Tlie name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations used as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dandelion 
coffee. 

b. Swedish coffee \ the seeds of Astragalus 
bceticus. Wild Coffee \ a West Indian name of 
Faramea odoratissima (Miller Plant Names). 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. General combinations, as 
coffee-husk^ -croPt -drink, \ -farthing, -husbandry, 
-imbibing, -lees, f -penny, -plant, -plantation, 
-planting, -shop, -shrub, -tree, -umi; coffee-brown, 
-colour^, faced adjs. 

*859 Tennent Ceylon vii. vi. fL.), The belief that a *coffee- 
bush . . would continue . . to bear crops without manure, 
1695 MoTTEirx St. Olon's Morocco 151 He was muffl’d up to 
the Eyes in a *Coffee-colour’d, Handkerchief. X761 Pul- 
TENEY in Phil. Trans. LI I. 346 A thin coffee-coloured 
liquor. 1883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls, Dead Let. i. 
vh, Coffee-coloured laces. 18^ Tennent Ceylon viil vi. 
(L.), The entire *ooffee crop of Ceylon. 1659 Howell in 
N.^Q. Ser. 1.(1850) 1, 315/1 This *Coffee-drink hath caused 
a great sobriety among all nations, a 1845 Barham Ingol. 
Leg., House-Warming, The flameoolourid Belle, and her 
^coffee-feced Beau 1 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 4 They 
had set up this C^odc, and would have been content, .to 
have ventur’d their ^Coffee- Farthings, yea their Easter- 
Pence by advance, to have a fiin^ at him. 1837 Dickens 
Pichiv. 11, The operaticm of shavmg, dressing and *coffee- 
mbibing. Barham lugoL Leg., Lay St. Cutkbert, 

Dashed m his f^e a whole cup of hot *coffee-lees. X673 

• Canting Acad. 97 He did . , exercise his hand 

with the Dice, either for naughty halfpence, or *Coffee- 
p^ce. x8^ Tenmeot (ed. 2) II. 226 The *coffee 

plant . , which is a native of Affica, was known at Yemen at 
an early period. ^866 Treas. Boi. 311 A Javanese *Coffee- 
plontation. 1859 Tennent Ceylcmvm. vi. (L.), The healthy 


condition in which *coffee-planting appears at the present 
day in Ceylon. 1884 C. Dickens Diet. Lond, % fx bourne 
few *coffee public-houses. . were opened. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
310 The *Coffee shrub is cultivated throughout the tropics. 
X741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 38s The Bernes of the 
^Coffee Tree. 1831 Mayne Reid Rifle Rangers i. The 
breeze . , carries on its wings the aror^ of the coffin-tree. 
1835 J. F, Johnston Chem. Com. Life 1 . 203 The Coffee- 
tree. .attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averagingfrom 151020 feet. 1833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic xiil 328 The inhabitants boil the water in their 
*coffee-urns. 

b. Special combinations : coffee-bean, the seed 
of the coffee-plant ; coffee-berry, the fruit of the 
coffee-plant also, loosely, the seed; coffee-biggin 
(see Biggin 2 ) ; coffee-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
{Pyrrktda molaced) found in Jamaica, which builds 
its nest in coffee-trees ; coffee-blight, a micro- 
scopic fungus destructive to coffee-plantations ; 
coffee-borer, a name given to species of boriog- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; coffee-bug, 
an insect {Lecania coffeti) of the family Coccidse, 
very destructive to coffee- plants ; coffee-cup, a 
cup from which coffee is drunk, usually larger than 
a tea-cup ; “t coffee-dish, a cup or other vessel for 
coffee ; coffee-grounds sb. pL, the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion ; coffee- 
huller, ^a machine to remove the husk which 
covers the coffee-grains’ (Knight Diet. Mcch.); 
coffee-mill, a small hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; coffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; coffee- 
nut, the fruit of Gyijtnocladus cancuieitsis , the 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, used by early settlers as 
a substitute for coffee; coffee-palace, a large 
and sumptuous coffee-tavern ; “f coffee-powder, 
ground coffee ; coffee-rat (see quot.) ; coffee- 
roaster, {a) one whose business is to roast coffee- 
beans ; {b) an apparatus for roasting coffee; 
d* coffee-sage — coffee-wit; coffee-shop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; ( 3 ) in India, a place at 
which the residents of a station (esp. in Upper 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfast of coffee, 
toast, etc., at an earlier hour than the regular 
breakfast of the day ; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, etc. ; coffee-stand, 
(a) a support for a coffee-pot ; (b) a stall for the 
sale of coffee ; coffee-tavern, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refreshments are sold ; coffee- tea, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; coffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; f coffee-wit, a wit who fre- 
quents coffee-houses (see quots.). See also Coffee- 
house, -MAN, -POT, -BOOM, -WOMAN, 

x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 8x/i The *Coflree Bean, or 
Berry . . ^row two in a thin furrowed husk. 1833 J. W. 
Croker m Croker Pap. (1884) III. xxix. 327 Is it possible 
that raw coffee-beans were issued to the troop.s in the camp ? 
x66a Petty Taxes 46 The importation of forty thousand 
pounds worth of ^coffee-berries, 1866 Treas. Bot. 310 
When ripe, the coffee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp removed. 1803 £see Biggin^] *Coffee biggin. 
18x9 Rees CycL s. v.. The powdered coffee is sometimes 
put into a linen bag^ or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it is c^led in the North of England, 
a coffee biggin. 1839-60 Ure Diet. Arts (L.), The coffee- 
biggin with the perforated tin strainer. 1839 Tennent Cey- 
lon I. 261 The *coffee-bug . . for some years past has devas- 
tated some of the plantations in Ceylon. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 95 , 1 havea *coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1835 Russell Crimean Warvl. (L.), Begemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 1684 Land. Gaz. No. 
10^0/4 Two *Coffee Dishes Plated with Silver. X764 Low 
fffe 89 Young women . . resolving lawful Que.stions by 
*Coffee-Grounds. 1691 North in AwioMog. <1887) 225, I 
desire . you wli get me a veiy good ^coffee mill, x^ 
Kippis in Biog. Brtt. 11 . 3x5 His fatho*. .was a coffee-mill- 
maker. 1886 Pall Mall G. 22 Mkegffx, I [app. Dr. Bar- 
naxdo] planned the New Edinburgh Castle as the first 
*caffee palace in the United Kingdom, 1682 Lend. Gaz. 
No, 1750/4 Fine ^Coffee-Powder, from zs. 6 d. to 3X, per 
Pound, or the Parched Berries at the sarne rate. X839 
Tennent Ccylan I. 149 The *coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of xkik Mus hirsuttis ofW. Elliott, found in Southern India. 
*737 Common Sense (1738) I. 279 , 1 was bred to the Trade 
of a *Coffee- Roaster. 1833 Browning How it strikes 25 
The coffee-roaster's brazier. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxvi. 
Field-lane . . has its barber, its *coffee-shop, 1880 J. W. 
Sheker ConjuroPs Date. 202 After his return to India . . 
(Mie day when he was at ^coffee-shop in the morning, etc. 
1890 Brandreth (ztt Letie^, The coffee-shop is essentially 
a social gathering; 1866 Treas. Bot. 311 A patent . . for 
the introduction of *Coffee-tea, 1832 Ht. Martineao 
pemerara i, 7 They were marched off to their labour 
in the *coffee-walks. *667 Dryden Jnd. Emperor EpiL, 
As for the *Coffee-wits he says not much, Their proper 
Bus’ness is to Damn the Dutch. 167a Wycherley Love 
in Woodn. i, Lydia. What is the coffee-wit 1 Dap. He is 
a . . gossipmg, quibbling wretch, arid sets people together 
by the ears over that sober dxink, coffee. 

Co'ffee-liotLse. 

1 . A house of entertainment where coffee and 
other refreshments are applied. (Much frequented 
in 17th and jSth c. for the puipose of political 
and literary conversation, dreuiation of news, etc.) 


The places now so called have lost this character, and are 

simply refreshment-houses. ^ ^ ^ 

1613 G. Sanoys Trav. i. 66 Coffa-houses [in Constmi:- 
tinopleL .There sit they chatting most of the day, and sippe 
of a drinke called Coffa. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cauphe- 
house, a Tavern or inn where they sel Cauphe. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 24 Nov., To a coffee-house, to drink joeolatte, a 1672 
Wood Life ^1848) 48 This yeare [ 1650 J Jacob a Jew opened 
a coffey house at the Angel in the pansn of b. Peter m the 
east, Oxon. ' 1711 Addison Sped. No. 46 1*2 At Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house where the Auctions are usually kept. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 198 The leaders of the legislative dubs 
and coffee-houses. 1817 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) O. xi. 
354 Anecdotes of court excesses .. in daily circulation 
through the coffee-houses. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 
366 Every coffee-house had one or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration. 

2 . atirib. and Comb. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A Coffee-house-man at the 
corner house in Brook-street. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1750) 
IQ Coffeehouse- wits. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5900/4 Maiy 
Has.sard . .Coffee-House-Holder. 1731 J. Brown Skafiesk 
Charac. 137 Our modish coffee-house philo.sophers. X752 
Hume Pi?/. Disc. i. i What we can learn from every coffee- 
house conversation. 1845 Disraeli Sybil <1863) 150 His 
lordship was apt to be too civil . . To-day he was quite the 
coffee-house waiter. He praised everything, x^ — Sp., 
Mere coffee-house babble. 

t CO'ffee-man- Obs. A man keeping a coffee- 
house. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 48 The coffee-men I hear 
will bid fair for your stationers. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) 11* 429 The lord mayor has declared no coffee men in 
London shall receive guest.s on Sunday. 1764 Low Life 89 
Vintners, Coffee-men, Publicans. 

Co'ffee*^pot, A covered pot witli a spout, in. 
which coffee is made or brought on the table. 

X703 Lend. Gaz. No. 41 12/4 Stolen . . A Coffee-Pot and a 
.Salver. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. ly. 241 It 
is, doubtless, as hard to make a coffee-pot shine in poetry 
as a plough. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 163 The absence 
ofloaf or coffee-pot would have been less sensibly felt. 
Co'ff’ee-a^OOm. A public room where coffee 
and similar refreshments are served ; now, gener- 
ally, Ihe name of the public dining-room in a 
hotel. 

X7X2 Addison Sped. No. 403 f 10 The first Object I mel; 
in the Coffee-Room. 1828 Blackw. Ma^. XXlII. 386 In 
private house, bookseller’s shop, or Coffee-room. i88x 
Goldw. Smith Led. ^ Ess. 179 He sat down in the coffee 
room of the hotel. 

t CO’ffee-WO-'Miail, Obs. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house. 

X710 Lond. Gaz. No. 466^4 Elizabeth Dye, late of the 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman. X723 Ibid. No. 
6104/10 Dorothy O’Bryan. .Coffee-Woman, 

Coffeie, coffeine, etc. Chem . ; see Caffeic, etc. 
Coffen, obs. foim of Coffin. 

CojSfer (k^-f9i), sb. Forms ; 4 eofere, coofer> 
4-5 cofre, cofnr, 4-6 eoffre, 4-7 cofer, 5 cofir, 
cofyr^e, (cowffer, coufire, cophor), 6 coafer, 
(oofar, coffar, cofPar), 4- coffer. [ME. cofre, 
coffre, &tz., 2^. OF. cofre, coffre'.— la. cophin-um, 
nom. cophhius, a. Gr. td^pivos baricet ; cf, Coffidt. 
The phonetic development (through Hof no) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, F. ordre, L. ^Londinus, 
F. Londres. For the extension of sense, cf. (in Du 
Cange) Capit. de Villis, cap. 62 : ‘ de cofinis id est 
scriniis ’.] 

1 . A box, chest: esp. a strong box in which 
money or valuables are kept. 

c 1300 Bekei 1923 Ich have a lute cofre . . Tlier beoth ^ut 
inne atte leste ei3te hondred pound, CX32S Coer de L. 
1939 They brake coffers and tbofc tresours. c 1386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 843 He gooth vn to his cofre And hroghtegold. 
1463 Bury Wills (x8so) 25 The seid William to have. mf 
. .cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostiimeni^s. Ibid. ‘^3 
A lityl grene coffre for kerchys. 1548 W. Thomas Hal. 
Gram. ^ Did, (1567), Cassa, a cheste or coafer. 1398 
Barret Theor. Warres v. iii, 134 These shot and bullets 
must be carried in coffers. x6o7 Shaks. Timon i. iL 199 
He commands vs to prouide, and giue great guifts, and afl 
out of an empty Coffer. 17^ Lediard Sethos IL vii. 28 
Several coffers and cabinets, .were fill’d with stuffs of gold. 
cx8oo K, White Poet. Wks, (1837) 80 breast's my 
coffer, and my God 's my hope. 1^2 W. Irving JSraceL 
Hall iii. 25 A large iron-bound coffer. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xxiv. He owns not a slave nor any coffer, 

b. In the plural often equivalent to ‘ treasury ’, 
and hence ‘ funds, pecuniary resources’. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. XI. 192 For alle are we ciystes 
creatures and of Ms coffres riche. X413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 
in. iv. (1483) 52 A 1 went., in to your owne Cofres. 1379 
Lyly Euphiies{Lx\p 112 Whereby thou may est. .enrich thy 
cofers. i<^2 Dryden St. Eureinonfs Ess. 198 As long as 
we have Money in our Coflfers. 1721 Swift South Sea, A 
million in his coffers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines fy 
Pol. vi. 82 The coffers of the government had long been 
empty. X867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i, (1880) 2 Efforts . . 
to fill the coffers of Rome by the sale of indulgeances. 

f 2 . An ark. Applied to Noah’s ark, the ‘ aik * 
of bulrushes in which Moses was laid, and the 
‘arjk of God\ Obs. 

c 132s E- E. AUit. P. B. 310 Make to }?e . . A cofer closed of 
tres. c 1340 Cursor M. 5614 (Trin.) A cofur ofjerdes dud 
she [Moses’ mother] he wrou3t. 1388 Wyclif Ex. xxv. 10 
loyne ge togidere an arke \MS. c 1420 arke ether eofere], 
XS49 CwERDALE Erasm. Par, Heb. 21 They put it in a 
lytie cofer, and layde it oute vpon a ryuers banke. xyix 
Shaftesb, Charac. <1737) IIL 1x7 [David's] Dance, .in the 
Procession of the Sacred Coffer. 
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COFPEB. 

+ 3 . A coffin. OiJj’. 

CJsSx Chaucer ParL Foules 177 The piler dm. the cofre 
unto careyne. <71430 Lydg. Bochas i. iv. < 1354) 6 b, Whan 
yt death nayled them m their coffers. 1488 mil of Batte 
(bomerset Ho..), My body to be buryed in a cofer of tree. 
iS&o b<icohls I /nM 54 (R.) A great coffer of cypres. 
Into whiche they did putt the boanes of them, that were 
dead of that try be. 1555 [see Coffer v. i]. 

i Coffer of the heart \ the pericardium. Obs, 

^i3^Trevisa Bank. De P.R. v. xxxvi.(i49s) 149 Abowte 
the herte is a maner ciothynge that hyghte the shryne and 
the cofre of the hert. Ibid, 150 The herte. .greuyd by some 
postume that infecteth the cofre therof. 

5 . Arch. Bi. A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit, 
of ornamental character, usually decorated in the 
centre with a flower or the like. 

1^4 Evelyn tr. B'rearfs Archit. 138 Those [are call’d] 
Gofers wherein are cut the Roses, .which adorn the .spaces 
'tvvixt the heads of the Modilions and Mutides. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 506 The coffers of the soffit of the 
cornice are square. 1845 Athenwum ii Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the lacunaria of the ceilings. 

U A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 
with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Obs. 

1715 Leoni Paliadids Arc/tit. 14 The ancient wails of 
Naples, .are made of two rows of free .stones, .bound to- 
getlier with other cro.ssing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
, . were filled up with stones or earth. 

t6. Fortification. (See quot.) Obs, 

17*7-51 Chambers Cjrf,, Coffer^ in fortification, denotes a 
hollow lodgment, athwart a dry moat, from six to seven 
feet deep, and from .sixteen to eighteen feet broad ; the 
upper part made of pieces of timber raised two feet above, 
the level of the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for Its covering*, and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures. The coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere . . The besieged generally make use of coffers to 
repulse the besiegers, when they endeavour to pass the 
ditch. 1755 in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

7 , Mining, a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Obs, 

Phil, Trans. VI. 2108 Which with the Ores falls 
down into the Coffer H. e. a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and i| foot over}. 

b. * A rectangular plank frame, used in limber- 
ing levels * ( Raymond Mining Gloss, 1881). 

8 . Ordnance Survey, Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

1785 Roy Surif eying in Phil, 'Trans, LXXV. 432 Each 
coffer consisted of three boards about half an inch thick. 
1800 XC. 557 The apparatus for the measurement, 
consisting of . . pickets, iron heads, and a new set of coffers, 
*843 O'f/. XXV. 217/2 In the actual measurement 
the measuring cliain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by a constant weight. 

0 . Hydraulics, a. A caisson or water-tight box : 
cf. Coffer-dam i. b. A kind of caisson or 
fioating dock. c. * The lock for a barge * (Sim- 
inondsh 

xSaa Trans. Soc. Arts XL. 125 c c the coffer slung by the 
ropes dd{z. watertight lx)X used in repairing a ship’s side, 
below the water line ; elsewhere called a caisson]. 

10. in Firb-cofs'er, q. v. 

11. Comb., as ^coffer-key, did (also figl), dike 
adj. ; coffer-fish, a trunk-fish, a species of Qstra- 
cion ; cofier-slide valve, a box slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. See also Coffer-dam, -work.^ 

1M4 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-fish. .preserved and sold at Suez to homeward-bound 
Anglo-Indians, zsafi Shelton Magnyf. 532 Thryft hath 
lost her *cofer kaye. *483 Catk, Angl. 70 A *Corfyrled 
R/.n Cofer leyd], 159a Shaks. Pm. ^ Ad. 1127 

She lifts the coffer-lids that dose his eyes. 1850 Prescott 
Mfexico I, 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
name.. from the *coffer-Hke rock on its summit. 1816 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. He Art II. 135 A *coffer-sUde valve, 
which requires no packing^ to make it steam-tight, as there 
is always a vacuum under it. . 

Ooffex (V’ffi-i), [fi the sb. : c£ F. coffrer.] 

1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer ; to lay 
up securely ; to hoard, to treasure up. Obs, or arch. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 68 He will kepen it hyni-self &. cofren 
it faste, isas Fardk Facims 1. iv- 43 Diners of them 
throw* their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 
earthen cofres. 1593 Shaks, Lucr. 853 The aged man that 
coffers vp his gold. 1676 Bp. Grove Find. Conform, 
Clergy (16B0) 23 He. .coffers it up amongst his other choice 
Expressions. *805 Southey Madoc in Azt. xix, They 
gathered up The a-shes of the dead, and coffer’d them Apart. 
1828 D’Israeh Chas. /, 1 . iii. 45 This family document . . is 
perhaps still coffered among the antiquities of our anti- 
quaries’ collections. 

2. Arch, To adorn with coffers (see Coffer sb. 
5 a). See Coffered. 

3 . Mifting. (See quots., and cf. Coffer-dam.) 

188* Raymond Mining Gloss., Coffer or Cofer (Devh.), to 

secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering. 188a Nature XXVI. 569 The pro- 
cess of coffering out or damming back water in shafts . . by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubbing. 

tCojBTer, vA Obs. [?cf. Goffer.] To curl 

up, twist, warp, ifntr. and trans.) 

17*5 Bradley Fans. Diet, s, v. Melon, The Sun will soon 
draw the Heat of .so fresh a Bed to that Degree, that . . the 
two first Leaves.. of the Plant will twirl or coffer. 1784 
Twamley Dairying 53 By the same cause that a board iS 
made round or colored up, by the heat of the Sun. 

OojBfer-daiixi. [f. Coffer + Dam.] 

1 . Hydraulic Engimering. A water-tight en- 


closure used for obtaining a dry foundation for 
bridges, piers,, etc. ; usually constructed of two 
rows of piles with clay packed between them, ex- 
tending above high-water mark ; the water being 
pumped out so as to leave the enclosure dry. b. 
Also a water-tight structure fixed to a! ship’s side, 
for making repairs below the water-line. 

1736 Hawksmoor A cc. Lo7td. Bridge 26 The way he proposes 
to^lay the foundation is with Coffer-dams. 17151 Labelye 
Westm. Br. 49 Why could not the Foundations of the 
Piers have been laid by the help of Coffer-dams? G. 
Semple Building in VFater 30 They have . . of late trans- 
lated the Word Batterdea2ix, and rendered it Coffer-dam, 
which I presume, is a Word or technical' Term not used, 
nor even so much as known in the English Tongue before 
the Year 2734. j86« Smiles Engbieers III. 412 The piles 
had been driven, and the coffer-dams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/1 It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dam inside the ship, and after the external 
patching to fill this dam with cement. 
fig. 2876 E. J enkins Queens Head 10 No . .substituting of 
modern iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious coffer- 
dams wherein their ancestors used to bury themselves at 
night, 

2. (See quots. J 

1881 Advance {Chicago) 28 Apr. 271 A new absorbent., 
from the cocoanut fibre, .called cofferdam, and will hold . . 
from 12 to 14 times its own weight of water. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 27 May, It has been discovered . . that a compo.sition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose has the . . pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot - . of closing up instan- 
taneously, so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship’s 
hold. The name of * cofferdam’ has been given to this 
preparation. , 

3. ait rib., as coffer-dam wo 7 'k, work performed in, 
or by means of, a coffer-dam. 

2772 Hutton Bridges 93 This is coffer-dam work, 
lienee Coffer-dam v. tracts., to 2>rovide with a 
coffer-dam. 

2884 Daily Netvs 29 Dec. 5/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diately coffer-dammed and the masoniy repaired. 

Cohered (k^*foid), ppl. a, ff. Coffer sb. and 

Z/.1-I--ED.] 

1, Enclosed in, or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

1587 T URBERV. Trag, T. (2837) 97 To unfolde Her coferd 
ware. 1886 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 326 A 100 feet coffered 
steel chain. . 

2. Arch. Furnished or adorned with Coffers. 

1869 Daily Nexus 23 Oct, The coffered ceilings, .have the 

grounds of the coffers rich crimson. 2870 $ir G. Scott 
^ect. Archit. II. 138 Coffered panels which had originated 
in a horizontal ceiling. 

CojBferer (k^’fsmi). Obs. gxc. Hist, ly.OF.coff 
frier, f. coffi'e Coffer : see -er.] 

1. A treasurer. Obs, exc. Hist, 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 329 Sir Rauf ]>e Coffrers 
bat tyme was Tresorere. Ibid. 320 pe Coffere [orig. 
Fr. le Cofrere\ 1580 North Plutarch 755 (R.^ He com- 
manded . . his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
of his five and twenty myryades. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Rpm. xvi. 23 Erastus the cofferer of the citie saluteth you. 
2614 Selden 'Titles Hoji. 344 In that account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the second, 2742 Young Ni, Th. n. 550 Ye for- 
tune's coffereml Ye powks of wealth! 1863 Sala Capi, 
Dojig. III. iii. 1 14 The Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers, .in Europe. 

b. An officer of the royal household of England, 
next under the controller ; he had the oversight of 
the other officers. Hist. 

2538 Leland /tin. IV. 60 One notable Tombe . . wherein 
William Cope, Coferer to IC H. 7. is buried. 2570 Act 
X2 £ IBs* c. 4 § I Any.. Cofferer of the Houshold to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 1708 J. Chamberlayne Si.Gt. Brit, i, 
II. xii. (1743) lox The cofferer.. is to pay the wages of the 
king’s servants above and below stairs, 2780 Burke Corr. 
(1844) ri. 326 The king’s household, .has. .three treasurers; — 
the treasurer of the chamber, the treasurer of the household, 
and . . the cofferer of the household. 2860 Froude Hist, 
Eng. VI. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold, was found to have gone off with the treasure, 
i* 2. One who makes coffers. Obs, 
xe^QX Pol. Poems (2839) II. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, ne no manere of artificeris. c 2525 Cocke LoreUs 
B. (18^) 20 Coferers, carde makers, and earners. 

Cofferet : see Copfret. 

Coffering (kp-farig), sb. [f. Coffer sb. + -iko.] 

1. An arrangement or structure of coffers. In 
quots. referring to the * coffers’ or troughs used to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow Heath. 

Survey iitg in Phil. Trans. LXXV- 431 Stands 
, . that supported, the ninety-eight feet of coffering. 2790 
/iJrW. LXXX. Plate 2, Plan of the Coffering for each Chain. 

2. Arch. Cf. Coffer sb, 5 ; Goffered 2. 

284s A thenseum 4 Jan. 28 Its coffering, and also the 
panelled soffits of the architraves. 18^ Ku Stannus Dome 
St. Paul's {'Tintes no Nov. 4/'5), Coffering., was intended by 
Wren, as shown by his drawings. 

3. Mining. See Coffee v.^ $. 

t Co’ffersMp. Obs. rare-K {Ought to be 
cofferershipi\ The office of Cofferer (sense 2). 

a 1618 Raleigh Prerog, Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
338 Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therefore 
his Majesty pleased the people greatly to put him from the 
coffershlp. [See also edd. 2628, 2640.] 

t Co*Jffer-work. Obs. \i. Coffer sb. 5 b-f- 
WoRK sb.J Work done with or in coffers ; in 
A7rh. masonry having * coffers * filled with rubble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. 


2708 G. Richards xsi Bk. Paliadids Archit. 13 The 
manner Riempiuta or filled walls,; which is also called 
Coffer- work %vhich the ^ Ancients did use ; taking planks 
and placing them edgewise, allowing so much space as they 
would have the thickness of the wall, filling it with Mortar^ 
and Stones of all Sorts, 2742 Leoni Paliadids A rckit, I. 

9 [as in prec. quot. ; also] Coffer-work - . made of two rows 
of free Stones, .bound together with other crossing-rows, so 
the Space or Goffers - . between the crossing-rows and the 
out-rows of Stones, .were fill’d up with Stones and Earth. 
Coffery, obs. form of Caffre. 

Coffin (kp'fiii), sb. Forms ; 4 cofin©, cofifyne, 
{Sc. cowyne), 4-5 cofyii(e, 5 cofynne, copbinne, 
(eonfin), 5-6 cojffyn, copliyii(e, 5-7 eophin(e;, 

6 coffin©. Sc. coflyng, 6-7 coflfen, 5- coffin. [ME; 
cofft, coffy 7 t, etc., a. OF. cofin, coffin, little basket, 
case, etc., ad. L. cophin-us (later cofin-us), a. 
Gr. Kocpivos basket.] 

ti. A basket ; transl. L. cophinus, Or. K 6 <pivos. 
[So in OF. and .many mod. F. dialects.] 
c 2380 Wyclie Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 62 pei gedriden and 
filcien twelve coffynes of relif of fyve barly loves, 1382 -— 
2 Kings X. 7 Thei. .slewen the seventy men, and putten the 
hevedis of hem in cofynes. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 15 
Gedrenge. .the fragmentes of the cophinnes remanent. 2542 
ELYOT i?/b/., Tibin, a. baskette or coflyn made of wyckers 
or bull rushes, or barke of a tree: such oone was Moyses 
put in to. 2552 in Hulokt. 

F 2 . A chest, case, casket, box. Obs. 

[So in F. dial, of Picardy and Lorraine.] 

^2330 R. Brunne Chrom (1810) 235 Of J>at ]>at was in 
cofre, & in his cofines, He mad his testament. cxl^o Pallad^ 
on Hush. IV. 672 In chistes smale or coffyns hem doo. 
£2425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. viii. 19 A Cophyn of Evore. 
2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IF (X830) 125 Divers cofyns of fyrre 
wherein the Kinges books were conveyed. 2552 Surrey 
Ch. Goods {2869) 48, iiij torches with y long coffins for them. 
2570 Dee Math. Pref., Make a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
coffen, of Copper, Silver, Tynne, or Wood. 2677 Holyoke 
Diet., Kcoiiaxiox ahoSk, Locnlamentujn. 

S. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 
enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current sense.) 
[In Fr. coffin^cercueil occurs in Deguilleville c 1330.] 
2525 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading iz$ For me nay ng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the here ij-y. ob. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 377 He . . caused him to be layde in a Coffin of 
Cypresse: 2613 R. C. Table A iph. (ed. 3', Cophm, basket, 
or chest for a dead body to be put in. 2709 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 260 Coffins ofStoneand Marble. 2720 
Swift Death of Demar, His coffers from the coffin could 
not save. 2817 Wolfe Burial Sir % Moore iii, No useless 
coffin enclosed his breast, Not in sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. i88x Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet I. 2 The 
tears. . which fall upon a coffin beside an open grave. 

'j* b. Loosely used for : A bier. Obs. 

1526 Tindale Luke viL 24 He went and touched the 
coffyn [Wyclif here, 2611 beere]. 1554 in Overall Churchw. 
Acc. St. Michaels CorTthill (18691 212 For mendynge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche, i6ox Holland 
Pling II. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps to a funeraii 
fire, is richly painted. 

c. ( - coffin-spark.) An oblong piece of live 
coal starting out of the fire with a report; re- 
garded as a prognostic of death. 

2797 G. CoLMAN Br, Grins, Maid of Moor xxiv, To the 
fire she drew. .When, lo 1 a coffin out there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. 2812 Combs Dr. Syntax, Pic- 
turesque x. (ChandosJ 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

d. phr. To dnve (or put) a nail into any ostds 
coffin : to do a thing that tends to shorten his life. 

1836 A. Fonblanqub Eng. under 7 Adminisir* (1837) III. 
321 A dram which, .‘drives nails into the victim’s coffin’, 
according to the expressive vulgar saying. 1874 IVI^'Carthy 
LvUey Rockford, Every dinner eaten under such conditions 
is a nail driven intp one’s coffin. 

e. Natit. Applied to an old, ill-found, unseat 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board. (r<?//r>^.) 

. 2833 Ann. Reg. Chron. 32/2 Did not you say when asked 
if you would go to sea with her, * No, for she will prove 
a coffin for somebody’? 2844 b*. Parley’s Annual V. 275 
An English gun-brig, commonly called a coffin. 2882 
Leslie NordenskidloTs Foy. Fega I. 277 Floating coffins 
have often been used in arctic voyages. [1884 C^z*. World 

7 Feb. 89/4 The coffin-ship must no longer be allowed to 
sail under British colours.] 

f 4 . Cookery, a. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 41 Make a cofyne as to smalle 
pye. € 2420 Cookery Bk. 45 Make fayre past of flowre & 
water, Sugre, & Safroun, & Salt; & ban make fayi-e round 
cofyns ber-of. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, v. ii. 289 Of the paste 
a coffen I will reare. <22654 Selden Tabled. (Arb.) 33 
The Coffin of our Christmas Pies in shape long, is in imi- 
tation of the Cratch. 2750 E. Smith Compl. Housewife 157 
Season your lamb with pepper, salt . . So put it into your 
coffin. 

+ b. A pie-dish or mould. Obs. 

1580 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 223 Twelve voyders : 
a Custerd coffyn. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. jv. iii. 82. 160a 
Plat Delightes for Ladies, Coffins of white plate, a 1662 
Heylin Latid n. 302 Which Notes . - he kept in the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by his Mother. 

5 . A paper case ; spec, a receptacle made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or ‘ cornet to 
contain groceries, etc., or for use as a filter ; still 
applied by printers to small paper bags of this 
shape to hold spare type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

1577 Frampton foyful News (1580) 42 The smoke of this 
Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth through certaine 
coffins, suche as the Grocers do vse to put in their Spices. 
1594 Plat feweli-ho. iii. Cheju, Conclus, 55 Cofiyns of 
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paper, sucli as the Confit-makers vse. 1634 J. Bate Mj/st ' 
JVat, ^ Art 70 To make the coihns [for-fireworks], you must 
take paper, parchment, or strong canuasse, [and] rowle it 
hard upon a rowler- 1756 C. Lucas it w. Waters IL 52, 

I took five coffins of filtrating paper. 177a Monro 
Waters in Phil. Tram. LXIL 23, I.. examined the coffin 
through which the salts . . had passed. 1841 Savage Did. 
Printing 373 These conical papers are called coffins. 1888 
'^KCCi^i Printer's Vocab.a^. 

6 . Farriery. The whole of a horse^s hoof below 
the coronet, forming a horny body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

x6i^ Topsell Four-F Beasts (3673) 320 From the pastern 
down to the coffin of the hoof. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did., 
HooFLoosning a Dissolution or dividing of the Horn or 
Coffin of a Horse’s Hoof from the Flesh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1783 Sportsmaii^s Did. in N. W. Line. 
Gloss.f Coffin [the hoof of a horse, that is], all the horn that 
appears when he has his foot set on the ground. 

% Printing, a. The wooden frame enclosing the 
stone or bed of the old wooden hand-printing 
press, b. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Coffin-block^ an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rules are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or electrotype plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

3639 Hoole Comenius* Vis. World (tjy?) 118 Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, and pressed down with 
a bar, he maketh to take impression. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 11 . 52 The Planck of the Capiage is an Elm-Planck 
. .upon this Planck at its fore-end is firmly nailed down a 
square frame .. called the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 1808 Stower Printers Gram. 326 At the hinder 
end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened, 
1841 W. Savage Did. Printing r^s Coffin^ that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone is bedded. 18^ Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab. Coffin^ the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. 

8 . A case in which articles are baked or fired in 
a furnace ; =F. cassette. 

1679 Plot Siaffibrdsk. ('i68fi) 372 A Coffin made of Clay, 
fitted to the Iron intended to he hardened. 3756 Did. 
Arts ^ Sc. S.V. Porcelain.)^ Each piece of Porcelain, .is dis- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1799 
G. Smith Laborat. I. 200 Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

1 9. The case of a chrysalis. 

3733 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 346 A very strange hairy 
[Catterpillar] with a Pea-like Coffin. Ibid.^ Fig. ii, 12 and 
33. are the Moth, Catterpillar, and Coffin, 

f 10. The calyx of a flower. Ohs. 

vjyj Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Adjusting Florists . . say, 

1 will adjust a Pink ; and to do this . . each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos’d, that the Pink becomes larger thereby, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv’d. 

11. Mining, z,. ^ Kvl old open working {Corn- 
wall). b. The mode of open working by cast- 
ing up ore and waste from one platform to another, 
and so to the surface ' (Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

3778 PsYCE Min. Comub. 141 This fos.se they call a coffin, 
which they laid open several fathoms in length, 

Milling. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Did. Meek,., Coffin . . one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 
The term is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chipped out. 

13. Comb.j as coffin-lid, -maker, -measurement, 
-nail, -tap, -worm ; coffin-fashioned, -shaped, etc., 
adjs. ; oofBn-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse’s boofi being the last phalangeal bone of the 
foot ; t coffin-cloth, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall; t coffin-cutter, a coffin-maker; f coffin- 
dam = Coffee-dam ; f coffin-house, a mortuary ; 
a house where the ‘parish coffin/ was kept; 
coffin-joint, the joint at the top of a horse’s hoof ; 
coffin-plate, a metal plate set in a coffin-lid, 
hearing the name of the deceased person, usually 
with dates of birth and death ; coffin-ship (see 
sense 3 e) ; coffin-spark (see 3 c) ; coffin-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin-lid ; coffin-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin ; f coffin-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

<?i72o Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (3738) 94 The *Coflin- 
bone . . is so called from it.s hollowness. 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. V. 522/2 A .semicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horse. 3625 Par. Reg. St. Margaret's, 
Durham, Mrs. El.sebeth Hall. . dyd give.. for the use of 
the poor . . a *cofyn clothe. 3603 Dekker Wond. Yeare 
Wks. iGro.sart) 1 . 320 One of the new-found trade of *Coffin- 
cutters. 3587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 1539 An 
other would have made a ^coffin dam, wherof the cost would 
have been infinite. 3868 Ld. Houghton Seled./r, Wks. 
185 The *coffia-fashioned tomb. 3613 Churchiv, Ace. St. 
Marg. Westm. (Nichols 3797) 30 Work done about the 
two north gates in the church-yard and about the ^coffin- 
house being uncoyered with the great wind. 1683 A. Snape 
AnatBorseiv. xix. f3636) 183 The *Coffin-joint on which the 
Hoof grows. 3847 Youatt Horse vii. 157 A strangely for- 
midable disease . . called * coffin-j oint lameness ’. 1836 Byron 
Farisma xix, Hid Like dust beneath the *coffin lid. 1845 
Ecclesiolagist IV. 16 Stones like coffin lids in shape and 
detail. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 347 Run-away slaves, 
mngmen, and ^coffin-makers, 1838 Dickens O. Twist iv, 
He was to go. .as general house-lad to a coffin-maker’s. 
,rx863 G, Gore in Circ.Sc. I. 223/2 Buckle.s, *coffin-nails, 
hoofcs-and-eyes. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, ^Coffin-plates, 
elm-chips, bright-headed nails. 1821 Clare Vill. Mimtr. 
1. 359 ihe coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. 1845 
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Ecclesiohgisi IV. 17 Many ^coffin-stones may be seen in the 
pavement where no coffin would be found . . underneath. 
3886 T. Hardy Woodlanders ii, A little round table, curj- 
ously formed of an old *coffin.stool, with a deal top nailed 
on. 1853 H. Melville Whale H, 259 Every stroke of his 
dead limb sounded like a *coffin-tap, 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1 . xi. J2x In the middle, .stood a *Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. xSaso 
Keats Eve St. Agnes xlii, Witch, and demon, and large 
*coffin-worra. 

Coffin (k^'fin), V. [f. prec. sb,] 

1. trans. To place or enclose in a coffin. 

3564 Vestry Minutes Si. Helen's Bishopsgate 5 Mar., 
None shall be buiy’d within the church, unTes.s the dead 
corpse be coffined in wood. 3607 SuAKa Cor. 11. i. 393. i 6 S 4 
Gayton Pleasant Notes hi. v. 97 Men whom He . had 
coffin’d up. 3823 Galt Entail I. xxxv. 304 He assisted 
. . in the ceremonial of the coffining. 1861 Sat. Rev.^ XII. 
253/1 Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. 

2. transf. and Jig. To enclose as in a coffin ; to 
close up inaccessibly. 

3577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. ii. (1586100 b, [Quinces] 
are best ke^t cofiened betwixt two hoHowe Tiles, well closed 
on every side with claie. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone i. i, 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 3693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Comjl, Card. Diet., To Coffin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. 1793 D’Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (1858) 1. 9 The tomb of books, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library.^ 3862 Thackeray Philip v, The cards are 
coffined in their boxes. 

1 3. To enclose in a ‘coffin* of paste. Ohs. 

3623 B. Jonson Gipsies Meia;>n. Wks. (16921 623/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was.. coffin’d in Cru.st till now she was 
hoary. 3884 Leisure H. June 374/a Game was often cof- 
fined, so was fish. 

Hence Co'ffinod^/. a, 

3598 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 263 (R.) They keep the dead in 
the house, .coffined. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ni. ii, 
Departed soules That lodge in coffin’d trunkes. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. VIII. 635 On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. 1834 Stanley Hist. Mejn. Canierb. iii. (1857) 134 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster, 
t Co'&lg', 2 ^^/. sh. Sc, Ohs. [f. CoFFZi. -h-IKG^.] 
Exchange, barter. 

3502 in Peterkin Rental of Orkney (18201 7 (Jam.) The half 
of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vmquhile Erie William 
in coffing for landis he gat therfor in Greinvall. 
Coffiailess (k^-finles), a. [f. Coffin -»■ -less.] 
Without a coffin, nncoffined. 

3817 Blackw. Mag. II. 295 Shroudless, coffinless they lie. 
3855 Smedley Occult Sc. 396 The coffinless skeleton of a 
man. 

CoiSLe (k^*ri). Also kaflle. [ad. Arab. dislS 
qafilah caravan, travelling company ; see Cafila.] 
A train of men or beasts fastened together ; spec. 
a gang of slaves chained and driven along to- 
gether. 

3799 Mungo Park Trav. Africa 190 A coffle of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. Ibid. 192, 1 was met by a coffle of 
slaves about seventy in number. 3849 Whittier Poems, 
Chr. Slave xvj. The black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffle’s weaiy chmn. 3873 Hale In His Name 
vi. 60 Andrd came leading along the coffle of horses. 3880 
Life Livingstone {h. M. S.) vi. 59 One who drove his coffle 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements. 

t Coffoy. Ohs. Also coafoay, coffaw, coffae, 
coffo. Some kind of fabric mneb used in the 
18 th c. ; the same as Caffoy, 

3703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach, .with 
a Coafoay Lining. 3704 /hid. No. 4067/8 A red Coffoy 
Side-saddle. 1753 Dial. Swift ^ Prior 33 The Manufac- 
ture., of our Coffoys; Buffs, Lutherines and Fustians. 

Coffre, cofir, obs. ff. Coffer. 

Cofifre, cofiree, -rie, obs, ff. Caffre. 

Co&et (kffTQt), CofiEeret (k^j-feret). [a. F. 
coffiret, dim. of coffref\ A small coffer. 

3485 Caxton {1880) 381 Florypes remysed the 

relyques in the coffret. 1863 Gentl, Mag. 1. 97 Mr. H. E. 
Smith’s leaden cofferet. 1884 A Watts Xy 9 ’ A laric Watts 
I. 299 Painting fans, tea-chests, coffrets and cigar-cases. 

Cofine, obs. form of Coffin. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown : see Co-, 
t Co-fly, adv. Obs. Forms: i c&flfce, 3 co- 
fliche, 4 coflich, cofly, cofli. [OE. cdJHce, f. cdf, 
CoF -f -lice : see -LY L] 

Quickly, keenly, boldly, fiercely. 
c 1000 jElfric Lives of Saints, St, George 53 And com to 
^iam casere and hine cafiice befran. 1 3205 Lay, 3705 Heo 
..cofiiche vt wenden. xy^/a-yo Alisaunder stoy J>e Kyng 
with his keene ost coflich fightes. Ibid. 662 Hee kneeles 
coflich adoune. Ibid, 748 pis menskfull Queene . . hym 
praies, pat he cofly comme. 

Co-foU’nder. [Co- 3 b.] One who unites in 
founding ; a joint founder. 

160^ Camden Rem., Epitaphs 52 Doctor Cams, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, and a Co-founder of Gunwell and 
Caius Colledge. 1679 Bp. of Hereford College Jesuits at 
Come 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with Ignatius of the 
Jesuits Order. 1881 J, M. Anderson in Cath. Preshyt. 21 
Professors, co-founders, and provincial directors. 

So Co-fou‘ndxess ; Cofownd 

3633 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon. 429 Shee is set downe to he 
co-foundresse with him. a 3663 Fuller Worthies, London 
(iSri) II. 58 (D.) [The Steeple of St, Paul’s] was originally 
co-founded by King Ethelbert with the Body of the (Church, 
3797 Cambr. Univ. Calendar 59 Queen Elizabeth . . is an- 
nually commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 

Cofre, cofur, coj^(e, obs. ff. Coffer. 


t€o-feeer- Obs. [f. Co- freer, but 

cf. V. confrere in wider sense.] —Fellow-friar. 

<* 3628 Doderidge Eng. Lawyer (1631) 129 The Prior and 
his Cofreers. 

1 ^ndpple. of CoFF v. Sc. to buy. 
f Co-fused, pa. pple, Obs, [Co- 2.] Fused 
together ; confused. 

<21683 Oldham Let. to Friend (1686) 226 Cofused 
awhile the mixed Idea's He. 

Cofyii(@s obs. form of Coffin, 
tCog, Ohs. (exc. Hist.) Forms: 4 coge, 
kogge, 4-6 cogge, 4 - cog. [ME. cogge, kogge 
( 14 th c.), corresponds in form and meaning alike 
to O'B. cogue, Kcoge, koge, cogghe, guogue), also 
coque, a kind of ship, esp. ‘ ship of war ’ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. kogge m. f., MDu. cogghe (Du. cogge, 
cogt), MHG. kocke, 15 th c. G. kock (OHG. coccho 
m.). With the latter cf. OSw. kogger m., Da. 
kogge, kog small vessel without a keel, Sw, dial. 
khig, k&k small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz), 
OH^oTVf.kuggrm, largermerchant-ship, esp. of the 
Hanse, Icel. kuggi small vessel. 

Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be native, 
going back to OTeut. types *knggon-, *kukkon-. The OF. 
forms on the other hand are usually taken as cognate with 
Pr. coca, coqua, '&p. coca, obs. It. cocca, 'a kind of ship no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much raised, 
with a single mast, and a square sail ’ (Della Crusca’, de- 
rived by Diez and others from a L. type *coccha, by-form 
of concha lit. ‘shell’, also, in late or med.L., a species of 
boat or ship. The relations between the Teutonic and the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG. : like the Fr. it interchanged at an early date 
with cocke, CocK=', which afterwards was differentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coquet cock-boat.] 

1. A kind of ship of earlier times ; broadly built, 
with roundish prow and stern. Supposed to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
15 th c. : later mention only historical.) 

C332S Coer de L. 4784 Agaynes hem comen her naveye, 
C.Q%<ge!s, & dromoundes, many galeye. c 3325 E. E.AUii. P. 
C. 352 [Of the ship of Tarshish containing Jonah] pe sayl 
sweyed on be see, penne suppe bihoued pe coge of be colde 
water. 335,2 Pol. Poems (3859) 1 - 7^ The kogges of Ingland 
was broght out of bandes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. iii, 
A greete multitude of shyppes, gal eyes, cogges and dro- 
moundes, sayllynge on the see. 3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxvi. 231 In the hauen of scluys many shippes and cogges 
were taken. [1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 1 1, 795 Fourscore 
Cogs, a sort of small Transport-Vessels. 3851 Turner Dorn. 
Arckit. II. iii. 115 Their cogs and barques lying at the 
wharves of Thames Street.] 

fb. A kind of craft formerly used on the 
Humber and Ouse between Hull and York. Obs. 

xS3t--a Stat. 23 Hen. VI II, c. 18 Many shyppes, keyles, 
cogges, and botes . . haue heretofore had theyr franke pas- 
sagis . . vpon the saide riuer, 3536 in F. Drake York 230 
That several persons inhabiting on the Banks of the River 
had placed Fishgarthsj etc. in the same to the hindrance of 
the free passage of Ships, keyles, coggs, and boats. 1708- 
35 Kersey, Cogs, a kind of Boats us^ on the Rivers Ouse 
and Humber, 

2. Also app. in the sense of Cock sb.\ Cock- 
boat. 

c 3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1477 Hipsiphile ^ Medea, Jason 
& Ercules also That in a cog iv.r. cogge] to londe were I -go 
Hem to refresche. C1470 Harding Chron. cevii, iii, [He] 

. . brought his fiers brennyng vpon the sea I n botes and cogges 
[v.r. cockes]. 15x3 Douglas Mneis x. vi. 7 And sum with 
airis into coggis small Etlyt to land. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
XIV. lyiii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and strait, 

i Alone he row’d. 

• 3. Comb, cog-boat * Cock-boat. 

c xj^Promp. Pant. 86 Cogboote[PYNSON cokbote], scafa. 
3610 Holland Camden's Brit.^ n. 206 No man who built 
ship or cog boat durst drive into it above three nailes. 
Ibid, 210 Olave fled in a little Cog-boat unto his father-in- 
law. 1890 A correspondent says ‘ Cog-boat is a term well 
known on the Harober as applied to a small boat belonging 
to a sailing vessel of any sort.’ 

Cog (kpg), [ME. cogge, found from 13th c. : 
the Sw. kugge, Norw. kug, pi. kugger, in same 
sense, are evidently cognate ; but the relations 
between them are not determined. 

The Celtic words, I r., Gael, Welsh uncritically 

cited as the prob. source, are (as usual in such cases) from 
English. Derivation from the Romanic family of F. cache, 
OnF, *coque, Yr. coca, It. cocca ‘notch*, of which the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.] 
1. One of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion. 

Cogs are either separate wooden pieces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut out of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it. The 
name was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sideways into the rim of a wheel, which 
caught the iiings or trundles of a lantern-wheel ; 
hence cog and round, a mechanical arrangement of 
this tyi^e. Hunting cog \ in cogged wheels which 
have a certain proportion to each other, an extra 
cog given to the larger, by which there is secured 
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a continnoiis change of cogs engaging with, each 
other and consequently equal wear. 

rt 3:250 Ow/ ^ Night. 86 I-cundure to one frogge, ]?at sit at 
mulne under cogge. [The precise sense here is doubtful.] 
1381 Durham Halm. Rolls L 170 Prsed. Will invenlet 
veins, cogges [of a wind-mill]. <11440 Proinh. Pa-rv. 85 
Cogge ol a mylle, scariobalhim. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXVI. XU. . 1845 • 1 17 A great whele made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many cogges. 1523 Fitzhkrb. Husk § 134 To sell. . 
the crabbe-trecs to myllers, to make cogges and ronges. 
x 627“77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixviii. 104 Thou canst not sit 
upon so high a Cog, but mai.st with turning prove the 
lowest in the wheel 1660 W. D' Acres Water Drawing 13 
Great wooden wheels with coggs in them working trundles 
with round .staves in them. 1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. 
XXXyil. 6 A Cog-Wheel of st Cogs, into which the 
1 rundle V, of six Round.s, works. 2816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. Ijr Art L 314 In large works, where the wheels are of 
wood, and the teeth are separate pieces morticed into the 
rim, they are called cogs. *822 Imison Sc. ^ Art t Webster) 
I. 78 A skilful mill-wright will always give the wheel what 
he calls hunting cog. 2868 Lockyer £lem. Asiron. 193 
The principle of both clocks and watches is that a number 
of wheels, locked together by cogs, are forced to turn round. 
fig. c 1640 [Shirley] Capt, Underw. ni. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 
11- 372 How will his tongue run when his Coggs are oild. 
t *b, A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 
169s Kennett Par. Aniiq. Gloss, s.v. Cock-boat, The 
coges or cogs of a mill-wheel are those slobs or broad pieces 
of board, that , . are drove along by the stream, and so turn 
round the wheel 


2. Short for : a. The series of cogs round a wheel 
{obs .) ; b. a cog-wheel, 

17x2 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 54 The great Roller in 
the middle is surrounded with a Cog, 1883 Harper's Mag, 
Jan. 198/2 A stubby black boiler makes steam, turning 
four small wheels by means of a cog underneath, 

3. One of the short handles of the pole of a 
scythe, dml. 

x688 R, Holme Armouty in. viii. 322 The koggs are the 
handles on the sythe. *879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word- 
bk. s. V. Cleat, ‘ The cogs o’ this sued binna-d*as tight as 
they oughten to be,’ 

4. (See quot.) dial. 

x88o Antrim <4 Down Gloss., Cog, a wedge or support 
fixed under anything to steady it. 

5 . Mining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine ; = Chock 4 . 

2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cogs are not squared, but 
simply notched where they cross each other. 

6 . Comb, cog-hole, a place for keeping spare 
cogs; cog-rail, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradients. Also Cog-wheel. 

2733 Derby Mercury I, No. 52 The boy . . hid himself in 
the Coghole of the Mill 

Cog, sk^ Carpentry. [See Cog v.^ ; the form 
of the word is app. due to association with the 
* cogs’ of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.] A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
a corresponding notch or mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-hold : 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

2856-8 Archit. Publ. Soc, Diet. s.v. Coghold, The bearing 
timbers ought to be placed upon pieces of stone as tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 
of the templates so as to enable them to tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 

t Cogf, sk^ Oh. [f. Cog 

1. The act of cogging at dice; a particular 
method or way of doing this. 

[In quot, 1598, taken by some to mean ‘false dice for cog- 
ging ’ ; but it is coupled with * devices ’ and ‘ shifts ’.] 

153a Dice Play ( iwo) 28 There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg baars the bell and seldom 
raiseth any smoke. 1598 Greene Yas. /P,n. i. Sold a dozen 
of devices, a case of cogs, and a suit of shifts. 1617 Machi- 
velFs DoMe Sign. B, Lett's go to dice awhile . . But subtill 
mates will simple raindes - . blinde . . with . , cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks. <22658 Cleveland 
7 What way 1 I>oublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice? or high? 

b. An act of cogging or cheating, nonce-use, 

1855 Browning Holy -Cross DaypSte to our converts^ — 
yon doomed black dozen — No stealing away— nor cog nor 
cozen I 


2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture. 

2602 W. Watson Qmdlibets Relig.pr State 7 False sug- 
gestions, shamelesse cogs, and impious forgeries. 2618 
Bamevelt's Apol. Giij b, Tis a meere cogge, that the 
King of France offered by his Bmbassadours the reliefe 
of an hundred thousand crownes monethly, 1^0 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey Wks. n. 37/2 These men 
can .. shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off with 
dilatory cogges. 

3. Cant. * The money or whatever the sweetners 
drop to draw in the bubbles ’ {Diet. Cant. Crew, 
^ 1090 ); hence app. applied to coin or pieces of 
money generally. 

2532 Dice Play (X8501 27 To know . . what money he hath 
in his purse, and whether it be in great coggs or small, that 
Is, gold or silver. 2673 R. Head Canting A^. 192 He . . 
drops down a Cog in the street, c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crett}, Drop a cog, to let fall (with design to draw m and 
cheat; a Piece of Gold; also the piece itself. 1725 in New 
Cant. Diet. 2729 Gay ni. Wks. (1772) 198 Furies! 
A manifest cog I I wont be bubbled. 

4. Comb, t cog-foist, a cheat ; f cog-shoulder, 
£? formed on the vb.-stem], a kind of arrest. 


2604 Middleton Black Bk, Wks. V, 540 The villainous 
nature of that arrest which I may fitly term by the name of 
cog shoulder. 2606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl Dodsley IX. 
239 A sack to have put this law-cracking cogfoist in. 

Cog, sb.^ A wooden vessel : see Cogue. 

Cog (kfTg), vP- [f. Cog .f A 2 ] 

1. trans. To furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 

1499 Promp. Parv, (Pynson) 85 Coggyn a mylle, scario- 

hallo. 2523 Fitzherb. Surv. xl, But the cogge whele is a 
great helper if it be wellpycked, well cogged and well ronged. 

2. To stop (a wheel, etc.) by putting a stone, 
block of wood, etc., in front ; to ‘ scotch’ a cart- 
wheel on an incline to prevent the cart going 
back ; to steady anything with a wedge, north, dial. 

163s Rutherford Leii, \\, (1862) I, 146 The Lord shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or turn them. 1825-79 Jamieson, 
Gog, to place a stone, or a piece of wood, so as to prevent 
the wheel of a carriage from moving. 1880 Antrim 6* Down 
Gloss., Cog, to steady anything that is shaky by wedging 
it ; to place a wedge under a cart-wheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. 

3. rejl. To move (oneself along) by the aid of 
successive notches made to give footing. 

2856 'K.m'E.Arct, Expl. I. xxvii. 360 To make for the island 
by cogging himself forward with his jack-knife. 

4. ‘To roll or bloom (ingots) * (Raymond Min- 
ing Glossi), 

Cog, vP Carpentry, [cf. Cook which appears 
to be the original form of this word, the present 
form being app. due to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Cog v.^, to which this has 
a superficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 
To connect timbers by means of a ‘ cog ' ; cf. 
Cock Hence Oo*gging vbl. sb. 

^ 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 129 Cocking, or cogging, 
is the form of the joints, which the tie-beams and wall-plates 
make with each other. 18^ A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet. s.v. 
Caulking, Caulking, Calking, or Cocking, Cogging, or 
Corking. The act of securing a piece of timber across 
anotheq the lower having a projecting tenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber. Ibid. s.v. Cog- 
hold, A cog-hold is best obtained through the agency of 
a chair of cast iron, which should be itself cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it. 

Cog (k^g), Also 6-7 cogg(©. [This vb. 
and the corresponding Cog- sb.^ appear together 
in 1532 , as ‘ Ruffians’ terms ’ of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general use in various transferred 
senses. As in other cant terms, the origin has not 
been preserved ; but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

1. intr. {Dicing.) To practise certain tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidence it would .seem that * cogging ’ 
generally designated some sleight of hand, made use of to 
control the falling of a die ; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. The notion 
that it meant * to load the dice’ appears to be a mistake of 
modern dictionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
the use of the word by modern novelists, etc. ; cf. esp. 
Cogged ppL a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation in the Diets. : c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Cog, to cheat at Dice ; Cog a Die, to conceal or se- 
cure a Die. _ 2730-6 Bailey, Cog, to conceal a Die, or by 
Art to make it come up what Number one will have. 2755 
Johnson, To cog a die, to secure it, so as to direct its fall ; 
to falsify. So 2847 in Craig. 2847-78 Halliw., Cog, to 
load a die : so some later Diets. 

1552 Dice Play \xZ$o) 28 When fine ^uaiiers only be 
stirring, there rests a great help in cogging: ; that is when 
the undermost die standeth dead by the weighty fall of his 
fellow ; so that if vi be ray chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die I cogg and keep alway an ace deuce or tray, I 
may perhaps soon cast vi, hut never x. *545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? as dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heares. .and if they be true dise, what 
shyfte will^ they make to set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, with foysting, with coytinge as they call it. 
2586 Newton tr. Damseud Diceplayy'x, Any cogging panion, 
or shifting mate, that ., goeth about to .. strike the dyce. 
1594 hYLY Moth, Bondi, l iii, My bands shake so, that 
Wert thou in place where, I would teach thee to cog. 2604 
W. Terilo Ft. Bacon's Proph. 439 Now cogge and foist 
that list. 2648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Batten, to Strike a 
die, or to Cogge. 

b. transf. To cheat at cards. 

1592 Greene Groatsw. Wit, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cardes. 

2. trans. To cog a die or the dice : fraudulently 
to control or direct their fall, 

2^6^ Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. 227 Through 

Foisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. 1565 
Jewel ibid. (Reply toprec,). Touching Cogging and Foist- 
ing, I maruell M. Harding, being graue a man, would 
borrow Ruffians termes to scoffe with all 2567 Turberv. 
To his Friend P., Of Courting (R.,), To shake the bones 
and cog the craftie dice. 2604 *W. Terilo Fr. Bacon's 
Proph. 212 No cutting of a Garde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 
1656 Hobbes Liberty, Necess., ^ C» (2842) 410 A man may 
deliberate whether he will cast the dice or not ; but it were 
folly to deliberate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, be- 
cause it is not in his power, unless he be a cheater that can 
cog the dice, or the dice be false dice. 2755 Freethinkers 
Caiech. 16 To use my Hands to palm an Ace or cog a Die. 
2824 Hist. Gaming 34 He would cog the dice to a man’s 
face, and if detected vrith his finger in the box, would give 
the lie and show fight instantly. 2862 Lytton Sir, Story 
II. 318 Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles the box 
for his dupes. 

b. With extension : To cog forth, to cog in (a die). 
2603 Harsnbt Pep, Impost, 204 Why might not they to 


keepe the stage ful, cog in a Devil when they listed, at 
Gamesters cog in a Die? 1616-62 Holyday Persius 311 
That my fellow might not put false play Upon me, neatly 
cogging forth a die Out of the small-neck'd casting box. 
2642 Milton A nimadv, Postscr,, At that primero of piety 
the Pope and Cardinals are the better gamesters, and will 
cogge a Die into heav’n before you. 
t3. intr. To employ fraud or deceit, to cheat. 
2542 [see CoQGmo, vbl. sb.'^ atfrib.\ 2573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 143 Now .stealeth he, now will he craue, and now 
will he coosen and cog. 2589 Work 39 Did not 

I say truely of thee, y' thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot. 2599 Shaks. Muck Adov.x.f^^ Out- 
facing, fashion-mongring boyes, That lye, and cog, and flout, 
depraue, and slander. 2615 T. Adams Lycanthropy 24 To 
..be proud with the Spaniard, cogge with a lew, insult 
with a Turke . . tell lyes with the Devill— for a wager, a 1683 
Oldham (1686) 69 Cog, sham, out-face, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a thousand shapes your selves translate. 1873 
Slang Diet., Cog. .Also . . to crib from another’s book, as 
schoolboys often do. This is called ‘ cogging over 2886 
Cheshire Gloss., Cogging, cheating or deceiving. 
h. trans. To cheat, deceive. 

1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian ii63S) 210 Hee had cogged 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up his 
Credit with them. 

f 4. To use feigned language in sport ; to jest, 
quibble. Obs. i or air h). 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. ii. xvii, 114 Socrates in this 
sort cogged with the olde Grsecian Sophisters, making them 
say and unsay. 2600 Holland Livy xxxix. xiii. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike that thou art jesting and cogging {cavil- 
lari\ with thy lover Ebutius. 2636 Heywood Loire's Mistr. 
IV. i. Wks, (1874) V. 139 Oh but see Where hee stands cog- 
ging with him. 1850 James Old Oak Chest III. 33 Think- 
ing that he and Master William have quarrelled, when he 
has been cogging with him all the time, 
f 5. To employ feigned flattery; to fawn, wheedle. 
2583 Babington Commandm, ix. Wks. (1637) 92 To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to halt, to cogge, to glose. .whatsoever 
may be profitable to us, 2598 Shaks. Merry W. m. iiL 76 
Come, I cannot cog, and say thou art this and that, a 1662 
Holyday ’Juvenal 206 He would almost endure anything, 
cogging with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
<3:2677 Barrow Serin, (x6S6) III. viii. 89 They are best 
qualified to thrive in it [the world], who can finely cog and 
gloze. 2728 Songs Costume (1849) 213 He flatter'cT and 
cog'd, to be thought on the king’s side. 

b, trans. To wheedle (a person) out of ox into 
a thing, or (a thing) from a person. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. m. ii. 133 lie Mountebanke their Loues, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 2645 Milton Colast. Wks* 
(18521 365 Jesting and frisking, .to cog a laughter from us. 
2646 J. HALL/’<?^?«.rii Ifsome fortune cogge them into Love. 
— Horse Vac. 44 Vice many times Cog’d virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in Triumph. 2652 Wads- 
worth tr. Sandoval's Civil Wars Spain 168 Rhetorical 
expressions, to cog the people into a Consent, c 1690 B. E. 
Duct. Cant. Crest), Cog a Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. 1725 New Cant. Diet., Cog a Clout, or Cog 
a Sneezer, beg an Handkerchief, or Snuff-box. 

1 6. gen. To produce or put forth, cunningly and 
fraudulently. Obs. 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Every Coblercan cogge 
a Syllogisme. 2592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 213 He 
will cogge any thing to serve his turne. 159a in Greene's 
Dram. Wks. (2832) I. Introd. 52 What counterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters. 1652 W. 
Ames Saints Security (2652) 25 That dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argument which 
may seem to import a fairer probability. 

f b. To foist in, into ; to palm off fraudulently 
on, upon ; to pnt out or utter falsely. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe a . <5' M, IIL 393 Their forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient councils and decrees. 1579 
Fulke Heskins* Pari. 45 You falsly cogge in, that . . it is 
consecrated to be offered. 2604 T. Wright Passions v. 286 
The iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of lyes. 2640 
Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. (2644) 83 You cogge in the word 
proper. <2x694 Tillotson Wks. Pref. (J.), The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word. ^2734 Dennis (J.), Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, been cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces. 

Cogbell, var. of Cockbell, dial., icicle, 
t Coged, ppl. a. Obs. [cf. CoAK sb. 3 , Cock 
sb."^ ly.j Fitted with a cock or coak. 

2775 Falck Day's Diving Vess. $5 Eight loff-tackles, 
coged, strapt and reeved in the best manner. .Six pair of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, strapt, and furnished 
with falls of four-strand 2J in. white line. 

Cogel, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Cogence (kdR'dgens). rare. [f. Cogent: see 
-ENCE.] =next. 

2782 CowPER Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. 1805 Foster Ess. i . v. 69 Find something of 
more athletic cogence. 

Cogency (kJu-dgensi). [f. C ogent: see-ENcr.] 
1 1, Compulsion ; application of force. Obs. 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. iv- (1852) 532 Some of our 
churches used, it may be, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethren. 

2. The quality of being cogent ; power of im- 
pelling or constraining ; force (moral or logical). 

*7So Johnson KandlerlB.o.'jot^ The power of desire, 
the cogency of distress. 2788 T. Jefferson Writ. (2859' II. 
524 Another motive of still more cogency on my mind. 2853 
Robertson Senn. Ser. iii. i. (1872) 20 The motive .. would 
appear to many far-fetched and of small cogency. 

b. esp. Power of compelling conviction or as- 
sent, convincing quality, forcibleness, logical or 
persuasive force. 
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1690 'hacKM. fftem. U'nd. tv. vE § i Maxims and Axioms. ; 
Ijecause they are self-evident, have been supposed innate, 
although nobody, .ever went about to shew the Reason.. of 
their clearness or cogency. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xviii, 
Feeling the cogency of his own arguments. 177a Burke 
Cwri (1844) I. 366 He argued much, and truly not without 
cogency upon the subject. 1863 E. Neale AfuaU Th. ^ 
Mat. 203 To escape from the cogency of our own logic. 

■ e. €on€r. (with j>i.) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression. 7 'are. 

1847 WanuH^ ^ B.l. iv. 44 Rmstical co- 

genaes of aa and oti, the intelligible jargon of the Corydon 
or Thyrsis of Chalk-Ditch. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Ncrm. 
^ Eng. L 194 Maxims admitted as self-evident truths, un- 
discussed cogencies. 

Co’gener, variant of Cokoener. 

185^ H. Miller Footer. Crmt. ix. (1874) 161 The flounder 
and its cogeners. 

Cogeiie*rie, variant of Congeneric. 

X777 G. Forster V^y. round World I. 582 The different 
degree of civilization of those two cogeneric tribes. 
Cogemal, variant of Congenial. ^ 

1774 T. Warton Eng. Poetry Diss. i. 17 Fictionseyi- 
dently cogenial with tho.se which characterise,^ etc. IHd. 
IL 357 (R.i Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogenial cast. 178a Ritson PFatdon (R..), 

‘ Co-genial* Bet me recommend congenial to yout next 
edition, 

■ Co ‘genite, variant of CoNGENiTK 

1656 H. More Aw*!:/. AtE n. v. (1712) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 1678 Codworth 
Imell. Syst. Wks. 1838 11 . 247 An incorporeal substance, 
having a co.gnate or cogenite body. 

Cogfent dt. [a. F, ( 14 th c. 

in Littre), ad. L. cogent'cm^ pr. pple. of cogere to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. co~ together + 
agh'e to drive.] 

1. Constraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 
1718 Hickes J. Kettlewell 1 . 1 17. 41 He was wont to do 
it in such an Obliging (and yet cogent) Way as, .to give no 
Offence. 1761 Hume Mist* Eng. II. xxix. 161 To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no jess cogent, of 
passion and resentment. 1863 Kinglake Crimea {1^77) 11 . 
i. 7 The French Emperor .. determined to insist in cogent 
terms. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. ix. 199 Sodety*s com- 
mands must be obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society is less real, less cogent than Nature. 

b. €sp. Having power to compel assent or 
belief ,* argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

1659 Pearson Creed <1839) 135 Tliough the witness of 
John were thus cogent, yet the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable 1667 Boyle Orlg. Formes <§• Qual., 
To imploy such Arauments as I thought the clearest, and 
cogentest. 1690 Locke Human Und. i. iv. Undeniable 
cogent demonstrations. 1763 Johnson in Bosivell an. 1781 
I1847) 690/1 Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not 
printing any list of subscribers. 1876 J, H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. IV. ii 382 The te.stimony of a number is more cogent 
than the te.stimony of two or three. 

c. with dependent phrase. 

*669 Gale O/. Gentiles 1. i. ii. 15 Conjectures, such as 
seem cogent to persuade us. 1836 Prichard Phys* Hist. 
Mankitm (ed. 3) I. 374 Not so cogent of conviction as a 
positive argument would be. 

, Gf persons : Employing force or compulsion, 

peremptory. Ohs. rare. 

1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. 89 All men are prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when they are in office. 

Cogfently (k^a-dgentli). adv. [f. prec- + -lt.] 
In a cogent manner ; forcibly, convincingly. 

1646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 4 Not cogently conclusive, 
a 1797 H, Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I. iv. 53 His 
thanks to the House, .were shortly, but cogently, expressed. 
1S38 Sm W. Hamilton in Reid’s Wks. I. 126/2 note, Tliat 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought . . 
'has been cogently demon.strated by Kant. 

, b. Rarely said of force applied to matter. 

1849 Murchison Siluria ii. 34 Had not the rocks . . been 
•cogently affected, 

Cog-foist, Cog-ful : see Cog sb.^ 4, Cogtte. 

' Cogged (kf?gd), ppL aP [f. Cog i-^.2 or z^.i] 
Furnished with cogs ; having cog-wheels. 

1S25 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 654 A toothed rack 
into which a toothed or cogged wheel . . plays, t86z 
Smiles Engineers III. 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
cogged rail. 1879 ^ Cranfurd Tali 561 There we 

changed into the cogged car-s, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain. 

b. Med. Cogged-wheel breathing, rhythm : a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
affections, somewhat resembling the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886 Fagge Prlnc. Med. I, 963, 
I have repeatedly noticed that the separate sounds which 
'make up cogged- wheel breathing are .synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. Ibid., In all probability the 
‘cogged-wheel rhythm’ was due to the action upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable heart. 

' Cogged (kFgd\^//. a A [f. Cog + -ei>.] 

1. Corruptly influenced, as the throw of dice is 
by cogging. 

tySi W ^stm. Mag, IX. 604 A game more desperate, call’d 
* Election When each grave Senator the .sport promotes, 
.And throws the main with— cogg’d and loaded votes. 
t2. Fraudulently palmed off; feigned in order 
to cheat; pretended. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Ahsurditie 6 Minerals, stones, and 
herbes, should not haue such cogged natures and names 
^cribed to them without cause, a 1636 Bp. Hall Serm. 
yohn vii. 24 (R.) There is much cozenage of the poore 
people by cogged miracles. 


113. Of dice; Loaded. (A misuse, owing to 
misapprehension of what ^ cogging a- die * meant.) 

X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Zp^,(i826) vi. xxxi, 
When alf is done your dice might as Well be cogged. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Clodius reddened with anger on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice. t87a Morley 
Voltaire 1 1886) 169 On the ground that France and Austria 
were both . playing with cogged dice. 

Coggel, obs, form of Cudgel. 

Cog'g 6 K' ^ (kF'gsi)- [f- Cog sb.^ and + -eb.J 

1. One who puts cogs in a wheel, 

S77S in Ask. 

2. Mining. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocks. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cogger ^ (kF'g^J)* [h Cog 27.3 4- -ER.] One who 
cogs at dice. b. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
begmiler. .C. A false flatterer, fa’^er. 

1576 WooLTON Ckr, Manual (1851) 105 Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggers, dicers. 1580 Hollyband jFn Tong., 

Pipeur, a deceiuer, a beguiler, a cogger. 1583 Stanyhurst 
Mneis 11. (Arb.)46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortun. .A Iyer hym 
neauer may she make, nor cogger vnhonest. i6ri Cotgr., 
Adulateur, a flatterer, cogger, smoother, 1639 S. DU 
Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 147 As for Coggers and 
Cheaters [at dice], 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) ii, 
Paipator, a flatterer, coger, cajoler, sycophant, glozer. 
1846 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 263 O sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who am only a simple 
stripling, and he an old cogger. 

t Co'ggery. Qbs. [f. as prec. + -ery.] The 
practice of cogg;ing ; deception, trickery; also, 
concr. a trick, deception. 

x6oa W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. State 195 (T.) This 
is a second false surmise or coggene of the Jesuits. 1603 
Harsnet Pop. Impost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impostures. 1612 T. James yesuits' Do'ivf^.i3 To get 
mony, with all manner of falsehood and coggene. 

Coggiagf (kf7'gir[), vbl. sb.^ [f. Cog 0,B + -iNGh] 
The action of the verb Cog 3, a. Cheating at 
dice. b. Underhand dealing, deceit. C. Deceit- 
ful flattery ; fawning. 

1532 [see Cog w* iJ 1363-87 Foxe ., 4 . <4 M. (1596) 1143/2 
Tlie unhonest dealing and false cogring of these men. 1599 
James I. B«<rtA. Awpov 12.5 As to dyceing . . only ruled by 
hazarde, and subject to knavish cogging. x6s2 urquhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 276 A gnatonick sycophantizing, or 
parasitical cogging. 1636 S. Winter Serm. 176 b. By the 
slight (KuiSeia the cogging of the die) of men. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Did. (Morell) ii, Assentatio, flattering, cog- 
ging, and soothing, adulation. 1862 Sala Ses^en Sons III. 
xii. 277 There had come an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving, 
b. attrib. 

*577 Northbrooke (1843) 118 If you did vnder- 

stande..of their false dice, cogging termes, and orders, it 
will make you abborre, d.etest, and defie all dice-playing. 
X636 Abp. Williams Table 11637) 226 It is his Cog- 
ging-box, to stricke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call for. 
Cogging, vbl. sb:^ : see Cog 
C o’gging, ppl. a.^ [f. Cog + -ing 2.] That 
cogs at dice ; cheating ; wheedling. 

1342 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good, devout man, that goeth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in his hands. 
1381 J. Bell Haddotgs Answ. Osor, 258b, This Para- 
sitical! Gallaunt .. with hys cc^ging companion Sariga. 
X603 Dekker Grissil (1841) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-a-days do. xfo4 Shaks- U/A IV. ii. 132. x6o8 
Rowlands Humors Looking Gl. 24 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. i634Te^pp Comm, yob xiii. 9 God is not 
mocked, deluded . . as patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, Some tnck of those 
cogging priests and nuns. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
322 The cogging dicers of Whitefriars. 
Cogging-brick, [from likeness of the work 
to the cogs of a wheel or ratchet.] See quot. 

1703 T N. City ^ C. Purch. 39 Cogging-bricks, a kind of 
Bricks, .in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copeing of Walls. 

Goggle (;W1)> Obs. ox dial. Forms; 5 
cogill, cogyl, coggul, 7 cogle, 7- coggle. 
[known only from 14 th c. ; possibly from a root 
^kug~ with the sense ' rounded lump cf. Ger. 
kugel, Du, kbgel ; but this is doubtful. The paral- 
lelism in form and sense to Cobble suggests ono- 
matopoeic formation ; cf. the dial, kmbbly and 
knoggly 'having rounded protuberances V; perh. 
there is also relation \o cockle m sense ‘unsteady 
from having a rounded base’; cf. coggly, -dy- 
cockly, -ty.'} 

A rounded water- worn stone, esp. of the size suit- 
able for paving ; a cobble. More {vUly coggle-stme. 

a X400-S0 Alexander 3Bg$ A company of Crabbe-flsche . . 
With backis. .bigger &hardere pan ony comon cogill-stane 
or cocatryse jscales. X464 Rec. Nottingham It. 373 Item 
paied for xxiHi lode of cogyls stones. xegS^IHd. II. 392 
Item paid for cogguls and to a pauar xye/. 1610 W. Folk- 
iNGHAM Art of Survey i. ix. 20 Goggles, Flint, Pibbles, 
Shingles and other stones. i6to Markham Masterp. il. 
cv. 388 Any bruise either vpon cogle stone, flint, or such 
like. 1638 Sanderson Serm. <i68x) II. 112 A Flint . . 
strucken with all the Might against a hard Coggle. X769 
L. Edward in Hist. Line. (1834) L so Blue day, full of 
large coggles or stones. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss,, Goggles, 
large gravel stones used for paving. 1886 6*. W. Line. 
Gloss., Coggle, a small round stone, pebble, cobble, 
t Coggle, ^^.2 Obs. [app. an error, or imagin- 
ary form invented as an etymological link,] 


x6gs Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss, s. v. Cockboat, Which 
word [cog] . . is still preserved upon the sea coasts in York- 
shire, where they call a small fisher-boat a coggle; and in 
some places, by corruption, a cobble. (Hence 1773 Ash, 
Coggle, a kind of boat, a cock-boat. 1847-78 in Halli- 
WELL ; and in mod. Diets.) 

Goggle, <31. =Cc)GGLY. Cf. Cockle 
1884 Chesh, Gloss , , Coggle, easily moved, unstable, 
t Cog’gle, v.^ Obs. rare. [app. a frequentative 
or . diminutive of Cog z;. in sense 5 orb] ?To 
foist in, esp. in a wheedling way ; to interpolate in 
a glozing manner. 

1368 Hist. Jacob 4* Esau ii. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley II, 213 
Ragan. And would he never have done Jacob? Mido. 
No, but still coggl'd in, like Jackdaw that cries ka kob I 

Cogg’le (kp'g’l), 2^.2 Sc. and dial, [see Coggle 
and Cockle z/.2] intr. and irans. To shake 
from side to side ; to be unsteady ; to wabble. 
Hence Co*ggling ppl. a. = Coggly, 

1736 Mrs. Calderwood yml. v. (1884) 135 She cogled 
terribly, and I thought every minute she would fall. x8o8 
Jamieson, Coggle, to cause any thing to move from side to 
side, so as to seem ready to be overset. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Skropsh. Word-bk., Coggle, to be shaky, as of a rickety 
piece of furniture. ‘This table coggles.’ X883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ch. 160 Tempted . . to pass the deep stream on coggling 
stones. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coggle, to be unsteady. 

Co’ggledy, -ty, a. dial. [f. Coggle ». ; cf. 
cocklety, -dy 7 \ Shaky, unstable, rickety. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxv. (D.), Take care of 
that step-ladder though; it is co^ledy. iS&q Antrim % 
Down Gloss., Cogglety, coggly, shstky, unsteady. 

Coggly (kp’gli), a. Sc. and dial. [f. Coggle v. 
+ -yX Cf. cockly, joggly Shaky, unsteady, like 
anything resting on a rounded base, e.g. a small 
boat, or a ' coggle-stone ’ when stepped on. 

x8o8 Jamieson, moving from .side to side, un- 

steady as to position, apt to be overset. i8ax GhW Annals 
Dalmailing 193 (Jam.), I thought .. that the sure and sted- 
fast earth itself was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I 
mounted the pulpit. X829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 846 The 
ships at Anchor in the roads are a’ rather coggly. X884 
Cheshire Gloss., Coggly, easily moved, shaky. 

Cogh(e, obs. form of Cough. 

Coght, obs. var. of Caught. 

Cogibundity, humorous =* Cogitabundity. 

X734 H. Carey Poems, Chrononkot., His cogitative facul- 
ties immersed In cogibundity of cogitation. 1840 Barham 
htgol. Leg., Spectre of Tappington. 

Cogie, coggie (k^gi). Sc. [f. Cogub + -y 4 .] 
A small cogue ; a small wooden bowl ; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

a 1750 in Herd Scott. Songs {'1776) IL Cauld kail in Aber- 
deen, And ca.stocks in Strabogie; But yet I fear, they’ll 
cook o’er soon. And never warm the cogie. 1786 Burns 
A Dream, An’ I hae seen their coggie fou That yet hae 
tarrow’t at it. X807 Tannahill Poems (1846) 105 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Cogitabi’lity. rare. [f. next + -ITY.] Cap- 
ability of being thought or conceived. 

^ a x688 Cudworth Immui. Mor. iv. i. (1731) xss By fram- 
ing . . Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability. 

Cogitable (kp-d^itab’l), a. (and sbl) [ad, L, 
cbgitdbil’is thinkable, f. edgitdre (see below).] 

A. adj. That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. 

a x688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. iv. iv. (R.>, A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such 
thing cogitable at all. x8z4 Coleridge A ids Refl. (1848) 1 . 
142 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is cogitable, that 
the soul can present the idea to it.self. X830 Grote Greece 
11. Ixvii. (1869) VIII. 143 Something not perceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by reason. 

B. sb. Anything thinkable or conceivable. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, i. v. 857 Yet are not these 
sensibles..the only things and coritables. 1694 R. Bur- 
THOGGE Reason 79 Cogitables, or Things that have being 
only in the Faculties that apprehend them. 
Co^tabund (k^’d^itab^nd), a. [ad. L. edgitd- 
bundus thinking, f. cdgitd7'e to think.] Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thought. 

X649 Bulwer Pathomyot. ii, v. 170 Such are of a. .Cogita- 
bund aspect. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. ii. 5 If he be 
thoughtive or cogitahund, 1692 Southerne Wives Excuse 
ni. i, Thou art cogitahund ; thy head is running upon thy 
poetry. 1821 L. Hunt Indicator No. 68 (1822) IL 123 Is 
not the humour of them elaborate, cogitahund, fanciful? 

HenceCo:gitabim.da*tion, Cogitabxfndity, deep 
meditation, thoughtfulness ; Cogitabu'Jidly adv. 
meditatively; Cogitabnmdotis tz. «=C ogitaburd. 

1627 Sir S. D’Ewes yrnl. Pari. (1783) 61 My dailie.. 
greife for the miseries of true religion in Germ.anie . . made 
my soul .soe .sadd and cogitabundous. 1659 H. More Im- 
mort. Soul (1662) 54 Let them [the stars] seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitabundly as they will, 1729 Brice’s Weekly 
(Exeter) Jiytl. 7 Feb. 4 The Result of which mighty Co- 
gitabundation may hereafter furnish out Matter enough. 
X744 Miss Carter Lett. (1S08) 53 With the addition of much 
cogitabundity over the riddles in the Ladies’ Almanack. 

t Co’gitaatcy. Obs. rare. [f. as next: see 
-AECY.] Cogitant or thinking quality. 

*759 B- Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1 . 104 Let us reflect 
what kind of Cogitancy we must imply. 

Co'gitaaity a. rare. [ad. L. cogitdni-em, pr. 
pple. of edgitdre to think.] Thinldng, that thinks. 

x6®i (jlanvill Sadducismus i. (1726) 69 And also per- 
ceives himself to be some particular cogitant Being. 
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Hence Co'gitautly adv., in a tli inking manner. ' ! 
1660 S. Fisher Rusiuks Alarm Wks. C1679) 307 Shall we 
think, because J. O, so thinks, and very cogitantfy (but little 
cogently to us) conjectures, that, etc. 

Cogitate v, [f. L. cdgim- ppl. 

stem of cdgitdre to think. The latter is app. contr. 
for co-agitdre, f. co- together + dgitdre, one of the 
senses of which is ' to turn over in the mind, re- 
volve, weigh, consider ^ ; see Aoitatb v. 6.] 

1. intr. To think, reflect, ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking facnlties, 

ax6^i Donne Hist. Se^iuagint {1633) loi (T.l As the life 
of the body is entertained in still cogitating. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacoif s Adv. Learn, ii. xiii. (R.),^ For he that 
calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impression or 
recordation, cogitateth and considereth ; and he that im- 
ployeth the faculty of his phansie also cogitateth, and he 
that reasoneth, doth in like manner cogitate or devise. 
1848 Dickens pombey $(^ Still cogitating and looking for 
an explaniition in the fire. 1^9 Miss Mulock Ogilviesxx. 
(1875) ^9 That lady . . lay cogitating over the past evening; 

2. with object or object-clause. Hence 
passing into : To devise, plan. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4 ‘ M. 780 (R.) We both day and ni'-^ht 
reuoluing in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how to satisfie the partes of a good pastour. 1653 C. 
SrAjpYLTON Herodiun 62 By this his Dreamehe Cogitates 
alone. He was^ Divinely called to the Throne. Mod. The 
man is cogitating mischief against us. 

b. Philos. To think (an object), to form a con- 
ception of. 

1856 Meiki.ejohn tr. Kant*s CriL P. R. 50 The idea of a 
science of pure understanding and rational cognition by 
means of which we may cogitate olyecLs entirely a priori, 
1857 T. E. Webb Intelhctnalism 0/ Locke ix. 174 Admit- 
ting tliat we are necessitated to ‘ cogitate ' the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher [Kant] denied that 
we are able to ‘ cognize * them. 

Cogitation (kpd^^it^i jan). Forms ; 3 cogita- 
cinB, 5 6 cogi-, eogytaeion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6 - cogitation, [a. OP', cogitacimt, -acio7t, ad. L. 
cdgitdtidn-em^ n. of action, f. cogitdreio think.] 

1. The action of thinking or reflecting ; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 288 preo degrez beoS perinne [in lust] . . 
he uorme is cogitaciun . . Cogitaciuns, J>et beo9 fleoinde 
pouhtes pet ne lesteS nout, Udall Erasjn. Par. Pref. 
<1548) 12 Suspend both his cogicacion and his penne. 1553 
T. Wilson Rkei. yob, More is gatherde by cogitacion than 
if the thyng had been spoken in plaine woordes. idsx 
Hobbes Leviath. i. iv, 13 What by cogitation, wee find to 
be the cause of any thing. 1667 Milion P. L. nr. 629 Fixt 
in cogitation deep. 1727 Gulliver m. ii. 184 He is 

always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jeyons Blem. 
Logic xxvii. 229 The mind of its own power alone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, etc, 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Ephes. iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. ^ 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Accui. ir. 427 
The sight is in the eyes . . vnderstandin|f and cogitation in 
the braine. i6ix Shaks Wini. T, 1. ii. 271. 1685 Boyle 
Enq. Moiim Nat. 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense properly so call'd, to 
Beasts. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, It v/as never sup- 

? osed that cogitation is inherent in matter. 1838 Sir W. 

Iamilton Logic xxxi. ( 18661 IL 141 Speech and cogitation 
are thus the relative conditions of each other's activity. 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or reflection, (with plurab. 

n!i225 [see il- 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 b, 
That your fasting may come of pure hert without eny euill 
cogitacions. c 1555 Habi«field Divorce Hen, V" III (1878) 
259 Such as have filthy corrupt cogitations in their hearts. 
1628 Hobbes Tlmcyd. 1. cxxxiii, Being terrified with the 
cogitation, that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned. 1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode 
in, i, Prythee, leave me to my own cogitations. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. xlix. II. 56, 1 spent several hours 
here in , . agreeable cogitations. x8x4 Wordsw. Excursion 
V. 474 Our cogitations this way have been drawn. These are 
the points, .on which Our inquest turns. 

b. * Reflection previous to action ' (J.) ; a pur- 
pose or design. 

1638 Starkey England l ii. 66 Hyt [the common weal] 
achold be the end of al theyr cogytatyonys, conseylys, 
and carys, 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 4 The cogitations 
and purposes of your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
1622 Bacon //^«. VII (J.), The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, began not to brook him well. 165X Hobbes 
Leviaih. 11839) 642 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
the. adversaries.' 

S. With of: fSL. Thinking of or about, con- 
sideration (anything). Ohs. b. A thought, con- 
ception, or idea o/an object. 

1542 Brinklow^ Contpl. i. {1874) 7 Wherby mennys hartes 
be rauysshed . . from the cogytacyon of all such things as 
thei ought to pray for. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. II. 545 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
owne death. 1626 Bacon Sylva <1677) § 7x7 This knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earne.st Studying, or Cogita- 
tion of anything. 1645 Ussher Body Div. <1647) 39 Idola- 
trous cogitations of God. 1830 M.a,ckinto.sh Etk. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1. 77 If we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
these thing.s. 

Cogitationism, -ist (k^d^iu^-jQnizm, -ist). 
[f. prec, + -JSM, -lyx.] See quot. 

iSSs Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 345 If I w^ere allowed 
to invent a term, I should say that Mr. Mill, cosmologically, 
is now a Cogitationist, The ultimate fact of the phaeno- 
menal world, as recognized by him, is neither Matter nor 


Mind in any present sense of these terms, but a cogitation 
or coagulation of phaenomena which may be called feelings. 

, .If we persevere in the analysis, we end in Cogitation ism. 

CogitatiTe (k^-d^it^Jitiv), a. [a. F. cogitaiif, 
-we (I 4 tk c. in Littre), ad, mgAX*. cdgitdiw-usx 
see Cogitate and -ive.] 

1. Having the power or faculty of thought; 
thinking (as a permanent attribute). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviL (1890) 104 The swete balle of 
the eye whiche is.' , juge of the colours by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she bryngeth vnto the Impression cogytyue of the 
entendement, 1541 R. Copland GuydonlsQ^/est. Chirurg.^ 

In the myddle ventrycle is put the cogitatj^e and racyonall 
[vertue]. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 135 The 
cogitatiue pr knowing soulei, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 

X. § Q Sensible, thinking, perceiving Beings , . which . . we 
will hereafter call cogitative . . Beings. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 309 Belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures, 

2. Given to cogitation ; thoughtful, meditative, 

1651 Reliq. Wotton. 16 The Earl had the closer and more 

reserved Countenance; being by nature somewhat more 
cogitative. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. n. 13X He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gif. VI. xx. in, 68 That Column has stood cogitative. 
1884 Gd, Words May 324/2 After a cogitative pause, 

Hence Co-gfitatively adv., Co gitativeness. 

X73X Bailey, Cogitadively; thoughtfully, considerately. 
1888, M. Connor H mband ty Wife I, x. 139 ^ What an ad- 
mirable room for a study 1 ' pursued M. Flamant cogita- 
tively. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 158 The bumps of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness. 

Cogitativity (k^ri^itaiwiti). rare. [f. prec. 

+ -ITV.] Capacity or power of thinking. 

^ 1722 'Wollaston Relig. Mai. ix. 19 1 To change death 
into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity. 

Cogitator (kf-d^iitfitsi), [f. Cogitate + -oe.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. fiSsS^ 31 Cogifo, ergosu7n, Alas, 
poor Cogjtator, this takes us but a little way. 

Co-glorify, -glorioixs : see Co-. 
fCo'gmesi. Ohs. rare. Men to whom the 
cloth called cog wajx was sold. 

(Some have conjectured that they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who sailed in cogs.i 
1389 Act 13 Rick. IL c. 10 § I Certeines draps . . appellez 
Cogware & Kendale cloth sont venduz a Cogmen. 
Cognac (k< 7 'nyak). Forms : 6 conniacke, 7 
conyack, cognaek, 8-9 coniac, 9 cogniac, 8 - 
cognac. [F. Cognac^ name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac q.vine ; wine produced at Cognac. 

1594 Plat JevH Ho. 11. 15 Take .small Rochell, or Con- 

niacke wine. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 464 The distillation 
of the Cognac wine. 

2. A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any F’rench brandy. 

f a. Formerly Cognac brandy. 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2223/4, 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
In 32 Lotts. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. KxZxep 136 
The Cogniac brandies . , contain vegetable prussic Acid, 
b. Now simply Cognac. 

X7S5 Gepitl. Mag. XXV. 60 A jg^ass of right Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or nununing Madeira. i8zi Byron Jztan iv. 
liii, Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac 1 1858 

Dickens Lett. 20 Feb,, His handwriting shakes more and 
more. . I think he mixe.s a great deal of cognac with his ink. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 21 June 2/t Cognac in large quantities 
now enters England which comes but of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secured , . only 
through English holder-s of old stocks. 

aitrib. 1875 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. II. 399 A very good 
preparation is the Stekes' Cognac Mixture, 
f Cogname. Ohs. {adaptation of L. cognd7nenl\ 
Surname ; « Cognomen-. 

1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice iii, 30 I'le tell you both 
his name, and cogname. His name is Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. 

CogUBite (kf)»‘gii^jt), a. and sh. Also (in sense 
B i) cognat. [ad. L. cogndMs^ {. co~ together +• 
gjidius born, f. root gn~, gen-, gon- to produce. In 
Eng. the transferred sense appeared earliest.] 

A. adj. 

1. Descended from a common ancestor ; of the 
same stock or family. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. iv. ii. 251 The barriers 
between cognate states. x88o Muirhead tr. Instit, Gains 
J. § 156 Agnates are. .persons who are of kin through males, 
— cognate, as it were, through the fatlrer. 

2 . Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language ; of the same linguistic family. 
Of words : Coming naturally from the same root, 
or representing tlie same original word, with dif- 
ferences due to subsequent separate phonetic de- 
velopment ; thus, Eng.f7Je, L. qninque, Gr. 7 r€vr€, 
are cognate words, representing a primitive '^penke. 

1827 G, Higgins Celtic Druids 61 A cognate language. 
X837 Prichard Phys. Hist. Mankind (ed. 31 II. ig A cognate 
direct of the Berber speech. x868 Gladstone yW. Mundi 
ii. 11870) 58 The cognate word agrios appears to have gone 
through the same process as agrestis and argeios, 

b. GramtJiar. Cognate object cot accusative'. An 
object of kindred sense or derivation ; spec, that 
which may adverbially follow an intransitive verb, 
as in ‘ to die the death \ 


2874 Roby Lai. Gz’mn. iv. viil II. 40 The extent of action 
of the verb may be expressed by a substantive of the same 
meaning as the verb (Cognate accusative), 1876 Mason Eug: 
Gram.^ § 372 What is often termed the cognate accusative 
(or objective) (as in ■* to run a race’) should more properly 
be classed among the adverbial adjuncts. 

S. gen. Akin in origin ; allied in nature, and 
hence, akin in quality ; kindred, related, connected, 
having aflinity. (Const, with, rarely tol) 
c 164s Howell Lett. iv. I, 'Which atomes . . never rest 
till they meet with som pores proportionable and cognate 
unto their figures. x686 Goad Celest. Boaies in. iii. 453 
Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate. 1785 Warton 
Notes on Miliods Poems tT.), Imbrute, 1 believe, is a word 
of Milton’s coinage. So was the cognate compound ‘im- 
paradised' supposed to be. 1821 Southey P'fj. yudgm. vi, 
Honouring each in the other Kindred courage and virtue,, 
and cognate knowledge and freedom. 1875 Jowett 
(ed. 2) III. 399 Geometry and the cognate sciences. 

B. sh. 

1. Roman La%v. One related by blood to another ; 

a kinsman ; pi. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether through males or females. Thus: 
distinguished from agnate, which was limited to 
legal relationship through the father only, though 
including relationship by adoption. Hence b. 
Sc. La7v. A relative on the mother's side as opposed 
to an Agnate. ' 

X754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 85 The custody of the 
pupil's person , .is. .committed to the mother while a widow, 
until the pupil be seven yeai’s old ; and, in default of the 
mother, to the next cognate. X754 Erskine /'ri'w. Sc, 
Law J. vii. § 3 W'e understand by agnates all those who 
are related by the father . . and by cognate.s those who are 
related by the mother. 183a Austin Jurispr. 11879) IL 
xxxvi. 631 [The mother] could not succeed to . .[the son] asi 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognaC 
1^0 Muiuhead tr. Instit. Gains i. §156 Those who are of 
kin through females are not agnates, but merely by natural 
law cognates. 

2. A cognate word, term, or thing. 

1865 Sat. Rev. xx Feb. 181 Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics as Latin derivatives, merely because they 
happen to have Latin cognates ! 

Cognateness (k^-gn^stnes). [f. Cognate 4 - 
-NEss.] Cognate quality or condition. 

x8i6 Coleridge LaySezvn. 319 The cognateness of ideas 
and principles to man as man. 1847 Hare Viet. Faith 5 
A resemblance . . betokening a certain cognateness. 

Co^natic (k^gnje-tik), a. [a. F, cognaiiqnei 
see Cognate, and - 10 . Cf. agnaficl] Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; see Cognate B. i, 
1752 Carte Hist. Eng. HI. X22 A lineal cognatic succes- 
sion. 2861 Maine ylzzr. Law 146 Cognatic relationship is 
simply the conception of kinship fiimifiar to modern ideas. 
1878 Ziemsseds Cycl. Med. XVII. 29 The cognatic, or uia- 
ternal influence. 

t Cogna'tical, a. Ohs. = prec. 

2660 R. Power ^ Suhj. <y^ There are but two waies 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 

. .the one is lineal descent ; the other lineal, agnatical, cog- 
natical, or collateral ; or as we say, the one descends to the 
keire general, the other to the heire male. 

Cognation (kpgn^i-Jan). [ad. L. cogndtion-em 
kindred by birth, f. cogndt-us, Cognate.] 

1. The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor ; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. (Common in 17 th c. ; now rare.) 

1382 Wyclif Gen. x. 31 Thes the sones of Sem, after cog- 
naciouns [Vulg. secundum cognat iones\ and tungis and re- 
giouns. 2582 N. T, (Rhem.) Luke dm. 21 marg. note, Our 
spiritual kindred is to be preferred before carnal cognation. 
2633 Bf. Id-hVL Hard Texts 365 Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iii. 18 Of the 
original of the Phemcians; their cognation with the Jews, 
2862 M. H0PKIN.S Hawaii 69 A great danger exists in claim- 
ing cognation between^ two distant peoifies from the coin- 
cidence of a few words in both languages. 

b. spec, in Roman La^v ; Natural relationship 
by descent from a common ancestor, whetherthrough 
males or females ; as distinguished from agnation^ 
which was a civil relationship through males only. 
In Sc. law, Relationship through females only. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In France, for the succession to 
the crown they follow agnation; in England, Spain, etc* 
cognation. 2806 Gregory Diet. Arts 4- Sci. L 382 Cogna- 
tion, women coming to the succession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of male.s, or their descendants. 
1S80 Muirhead tr, Instit. Gains i. § 156 There is no agna- 
tion between a mother's brother and her son, — only cog- 
nation. 

f Q. Used of 'spiritual' relationship, as that 
between sponsors, etc. ; --= Affinity i b. Ohs. 

C1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. kY// (1878) 266 Knit to 
us neither by consanguinity nor affinity, but by spiritual 
cognation, a 1626 W. Scia-ter R omaus iv. (1650) 140 By 
spiritual cognation, wherein faith combines us. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Come. iv. v, 444 The impediment of spiritual! 
cognation, is stretched so far. .as that (what by Baptisrae, 
what by Confirmation twenty seveiall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-raan*iage. 

t 2. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relations. Ohs. 
2382 Wyclif Acts vii. 3 Go out of thi lond, and of thi 
cognacioun {Vulg. de cognaiiont tud], or kynrede. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 80/2 Alle hys cognadon . . abode in 
good lyf and in holy conuersacion. 2542 Boobde Dyetary 

i* 233- 

3. PhiloL The relation between languages na- 
turally descended from a common source, or words 
from a common root. 
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[16;^ W/ Hubbard Happiness of People 5 It cometh from 
and hath a near cognation with a word that signifies to 
build. 1741 VIatvs Imprmi. Mind xx. Wbs. {18131 163 
What certain sense they could put on either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.] sB6z Guardian 
23 AiJr. 401/3 The great difficulty in all teaching of Com» 
parative Philology ts to make people understand the dif* 
ference between cognation and derivation. 1865 Sai. Rev. 
II Feb. 180/2 Sir William Jones recognises the fact that the 
relation among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 
4 . The relation between things derived from the 
same source or having the same origin, or between 
those having a like nature or quality ( = Affinity 
5) ; more loosely, that between things connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. Af- 
finity 8) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 17th c. ; now rare or Ods.) 

(21555 Bradford IP^s. 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with man. 
1640 Bp. Reynolds i^<3wfrib3w xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
to disceme light by the Innate property of light and Cog- 
nation which it hath thereunto. 1658 W. Burton liin. 
Anion, 223 [They] had a very great cognation v/ith the 
Gain, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes. 1790 Paley /ytira? Patel, vi. (1809) 187 This cir- 
cumstance of identity or conation in their original. 184S 
Blackw. Mag, LVIL 396 How close the cognation of the 
creature and the critical faculty, 
f Cogniscible, df. {Ci, cognoscible j cognhaMe.) 
i6§4 L’Estrange Chas, I (1655) 54 Not legally cog- 
niscible. 

Cognise, etc. : see Cognize. 

Cognition (kf7gni'j3n). In 5-6 -icio(u)3i, 
-ycyo(u)n. [ad, L. cognitidn-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action f. L. coguit-, ppl. stem of cognoscere : see 
Cognosce.] 

fl. The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Obs. exc. as in 3 . 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (1835) 154 Illumynyd she is wyth 
clere cognycyoun In hyr soule. 1528 Dream 

577 Filicitie they had Inuariabyll, And of his Godhed cleir 
cognitioun. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. 237 With con- 
science aud perfit cognition of innocencie. 1606 ShXks. Tr. 
4“ Cr. v. ii. 63, I will not be my selfe, nor haue cognition Of 
what I feele, i68z Sir T. Browne CXtn Mor. (1756) 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1796 Burney Mem. 
Meiastasio II. 389 Tasting the first aliments of scientific 
cognition. 

b. Apprehension, perception, {notice-use,) 

182a Lamb Elia Ser. i. iii. {1865) 34 In thy cognition of 
some poignant jest. 

% Philos. The action or faculty of knowing taken 
in its widest sense, including sensation, perception, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. 

x6sx Stanley Poems 231 This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive coCTition. 16^0 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii. § 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
X847 Lewes Hist. Philos. {1867} 1 . Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori. 1879 Adamson Philos. Kant 45 The 
several elements which,_according to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. 

b. A product 01 such an action : a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

1819 Shelley Peier Bell 111 ^ 473 notey^ Peter's progenitor 
. .seems to have possessed a ‘ pure anticipated cognition * of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his po.sterity. 
1856 Meiklejohn tr. Kanfs Krit. P. R. 79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and general physics. 1873 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. I. in. viii. 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions. .also with, .moral cognitions. x88i J, H. Stirling 
Teat-bk. Kant 468 Let a cognition be intellectually what 
it may, it is no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it have an actual perceptive appli- 
cation. 

3 . Law. « Cognizance 3. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec, Ox/. 35 Ye . . Chaun- 
celTor shall have ,, full cognition of all causes. /158X 
Savtle Agric. {1622) 203 To the re.st belonged cognition of 
criminal causes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 12 Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sail be taken be the assise. xSSp tr. 
Buchanati s De Jure Regtii 32 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. X876 Grkut Burgh Sch. Scoll. ii. v. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committee to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Sc. Law. t A process in the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cognition and sale : a process for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil’s estate. Cognition and sasine : a form of 
entering an heir in burgage tenure. 

a 1809 Scotch Did. in Tomlins Law Dict.y Cogmiiony is 
the process whereby molestation is determined. 1868 Act 
31 ^ 32 Viet. c. 1,01 § 46 An instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of such heir. 
f 4 , Kecognition ; gratitude. Obs. rare. 

1655 Evelyn Lei. va Mem. (1807) IV. 7, I must justifie .. 
with infinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 

Cognitional (k^gnl-J^nal) , a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to cognition. 

1827 Bentham Whs. X. 560 Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude: I. Co^gnltional knowledge. 2. Judicial judgment. 

Coguitwe (k^-gnitiv), a. [ad. L. type cogni- 
ilV’USy £ cognit-y see above, -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to cognition, or to the action or process of know- 
ing ; having the attribute of cognizing. 
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1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 22 Plato saith, 
that there are three vertnes in the soule belonging to know- 
ledge and understanding, .called cognitive or knowing ver- 
tues : namely, reason, understanding, and phantasie. 1692 
South Serm. (1697) I. 260 Unless the Understanding im- 
ploy and e-xercise its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
1803 Edin. Rev. I. 257 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph. 1 1S65) I. 
227 The two acts, severally cognitive of mind and matter. 
1850 IvLCosh Div. Govt. 11852) 258 The simple cognitive 
faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual objects; as Perception .. Self-consciousness. 

II CO'gnitor. Rom. Law. [L. agent-sb. from 
cognoscere : see Cognition.] An attorney or 
procurator. 

x88o Muirhead tr. Insiit. Gains iv. § 82 We may .sue either 
in our own name or through an agent, such as a cognitor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator. - A cognitor is made our substitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. 

rare. [f. next] The quality 

of being cognizable. 

1852 J. R. Ballantyne Led. Nydya Philos. 50. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 40 Cognizability. By this name we 
may denote the capability of a substance for being easily 
recognized and distinguished from all other substances. 

Cognizable, -isable (k^y-gnizab’l, k^-ni-), a. 
[f. Cognize [or rather originally from stem of 
Cogniz-ancb) -I- -ABLE. Since cognize has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense i to 
pronounce (k^gnoi’zabT) ; cf. recognize^ recogniz- 
ahlel\ 

1 . Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended by the senses or intellect ; perceptible. 

1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 95 Their Inju- 
ries may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. X777 Cockin 
Mist in Phil. Trans, LXX. 160 noiCy The vapours are said 
to be of a tenuity cognizable by the sight. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^Art 11 . j8j That . . is not cognizable by our 
senses. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton MetapE xxxix. (1859' II. 
392 Admitting that causation were cognisable, and that 
pei-ception and self-consciousne.ss were competent to its ap- 
prehension. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 11863; I. v. 141 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest past. 

b. Capable of being recognized, recognizable. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 11779) IV. c. 301 His features were 
scarce cognizable. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg’s Trav, (ed. a") 
II. li. 242 Aesop., is cognizable, by his deformity, 1829 
Marryat F. Mildmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render us no longer cognizable. _ 1854 J. Ken- 
nedy Swallow B. (i860; 18 Without one cognizable face be- 
fore me. 

2 . Capable of being, or liable to be, judicially 
examined or tried ; within the jurisdiction of a 
court of law or the like. 

1681 Hickeringill Vind. Naked Truth 11, 18 All matters 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts. 1690 Penn. Archives I. no 
We . . find the major part of the writing not cognizable by 
us, or within our province. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
25 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common law. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . xii. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ. 
X876 Bancroft Hist. l/.S. III. xi. 444 Making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty, 
b. s/ec. in Anglo-Indian law : see quots. 

1882 Code Crim. Procedure § 4 * Cogni.sable offence* means 
any offence for, and * cognisable case ’ means a case in, which 
a police-officer, .may. .arrest without warrant. X883 J. F. 
Stephen Crim, Law III. 331 The offences fin the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.] called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable offences. 

Hence Cognizableness. 

1871 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) I. 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition. 1875 Coniemp. Rev. XXV. 
528 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 

Cognizably (k^*gnizabli, k^mi-, k^g'nai'zabli), 
adv. [f. Cognizable -h -ly ^.] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

xZx^NloTCaZ'<n.PoemSyPassofKirkstoney Nor hint of man ; 
if stone or rock Seem not his handy- work to mock By some- 
thing cognizably shaped. 185^ Faber Growth in Holiness 
XV. {1872) 257 spiritual life is a cognizably different 
thing from the worldly life. 

Cognizance, -sance (k^?*gnizans, k^i-ni-). 
Forms : a. 4-5 conisaunce, conysaunce, 4-7 
{legal) conisance, -ans, (4 konichauns, 5 cony- 
scbance, conoissauncs), 6 {legal) conizaunce. 
{legal) 6-8 coii(n) usance, 7 conusans. 7. 

5- 6 cognisaunce, (cognoyssannee, -ance), 6 
cognys-, -iz-, -yzaunee, -isens, -izens, -issance, 

6- cognisance, cognizance. [ME., a. OF, 
nis{s)ance, conus{s)ance^ var. of conois{s)ancey f. 
conoiss-ant pr. pple. of conoisire to know + -ANCE, 
answering to a L. tj^pe *cogmscenUa (of common 
Romanic standing : cf. It. conoscenza, Pr. comis- 
senza, Cat. conexensa^ OSp. conocencia). From the 
1 3th c., and esp. after the Renascence, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cogtioissance, 
but the^ was never pronounced (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped after 1600. In Eng. the 
g appeared in 15th c., and has here gradually 
affected the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kf?*mzans is still usual. (The spelling 
with s is etymological, but that with z, which ac- 
cords with the pronunciation, has long prevailed.) 

I^t. cogndscere gave regularly tthrough cognocirSy co{g)- 
noi$’re)y OF. conoistrcy conuistre. In the pr. 
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pple. conoisis'^aniy conuisant {'.—£ogndscent-em)y and in an- 
alogous forms, pre-tonic oi was liable to be weakened to ey 
and z, giving cones(s)ant, conis{s)anty and ui to u giving 
conusant, whence the Anglo Fr. and ME. forms so spelt. 
In nxod.P. connoissant has long been pronounced connes- 
santy and is now written connaissant. The pa. pple conuu^ 
OF. coned, represents a L. type cogndz'tltum f. cognovi.} 

I. Knowledge, etc. 

+ 1 . Knowledge, understanding ; acquaintance. 
<:i4oo Rom. Rose 5562 For the toon yeveth conysaunce 
And the tother ignoraunce. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/3 
Yf it suffyse to Jhesu cryst that thow knowe hyra . . and yf 
his cognoyssaunce suffyseth not to the. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankymie B 4 Except ye fyrst haue true & iust cog- 
noyssance in the fyrst booke. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman 
111. Wks. 1874 V. 313 You should be one, though not of rny 
cognisance, yet of my condition. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ni. 
XXXV. 216 The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill. 
t b. Recognition. Obs. rare, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 31 Who, soone as on that knight 
his eye did glaunce, Eftsoones of him had perfect cog- 
nizaunce. 

2 . Knowledge as attained by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; per- 
ception, notice, observation. Esp. in phr. to have 
cognizance of, to be aware of, know by observation 
or information ; to come {fall, be, lie) under- 
within, beyond, out of the cognizance, i. e. range of 
observation or perception, ktn <?/■ (often with some 
admixture of the notion of * province’, fjurisdic- 
tion’, ^ right of dealing with’; as in 3); to take 
cognizance of to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of observation, embrace within its scope, 

1642 Perkins Pro/C Bh. i. 3 If the wife grant a rent with- 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding that the husband had coninsance of it. 
1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) !• 7^ [K®! exposed them in the 
great market-place, to see if any would take cognisance of 
them. 1656 Sanderson Serm, (x68gt 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the conusance of others. X712 
Steele S/ect. No. 288 F i Should any of their . . Faults 
come under their Cognizance. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 162 p j. The business from which we withdraw our 
cognizance is . . below our notice. 1794 Paley Evid. ii. ix, 
(1817) 253 Any part of Christ’s history . . which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers. 1829 Southey 
A U for Lave ix, That act being publicly perform'd With thy 
full cognizance. 1837 Osborn Quedah vii. 81 Lslands, 
rivers, and creeks, .of which charts and surveyors had no 
cognizance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 40 Of this .. 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance. 

b. Often with admixture of sense 3: Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

xysx Smollett Per.Pickle xxi, [The proctor] took cogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters. 1846 Pres- 
cott Ferd. Jsab. I. xi. 447 The queen . . took this depart- 
ment under her special cognizance. 

II. I.egal senses, 

3. Law. a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice ; the hearing and trying of a 
cause, b. The right of hearing and trying a cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic- 
tion. Chiefly in phr. to have cognizarue of ; to 
take cognizance of; tender, within, etc., the cognL 
zance of. Cognizance of fleas \ see quots. 1670, 
1767. 

[1292 Britton 28 Car nous vqlums qe Sainte Eglise . . eyt 
conisaunce a juger de pure espiritualte. v^egAct 13 Rich. 
11 , St. I c. 2 Al conestable appartient davoir conissance des 
contraetz tochantz faitz darmes & de guerre hors du roiahne.] 
X523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancellor 
..shall have connusance of plees. x6oz Fulbecke znd Pt. 
Parall. 4 When the right of tithes is in question .. the 
church holdeth conusance. 1628 Coke On Litt. 96 b, The 
conusans of that cause belongeth to the king's temporal! 
courts onely, ^ 1670 Blount Lav) Diet, s.v,, Cognizance of 
Plea, is an ability to call a Cause or Plea out of another 
Court. X692 Locke Toleration in. x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 1767 
Blackstone Comm, 11 . 37 The cognizance of pleas, .is. .an 
exclusive right, .so that no other court .shall try causes ari.sing 
within that jurisdiction. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 177 To introduce courts of justice for the cognizance 
of crimes. X793 T. J efferson Writ. (1839) IV. 40 When the 
admiralty declined cognizance of the case. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eni. (1858) 1 . v. 428 In all causes of which the 
spiritual courts had cognizance. 

fig, 1642 tr. ExiLLE'^. Holy ^ Prof, State i. iii. 8 Cau.sesthat 
are properly of feminine cognizance he suffers her to decide. 
1768-74 Tucker Light of Nat. 11852/ II. 374, I w-ould have 
every man judge for himself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause, 

4 . Recognition or acknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esp. acknowledgement cf a Fine. 
b. A plea in replevin that defendant holds the 
goods in the right of another as his bailiff. Cf, 
Avowry. 

[1292 Britton 62 Qe le Corouner. .voist a eus de enquere 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. transl. That the coroner . . go 
to them to inquire . . and hear their confessions.] 1570-6 
'Lkmeaede Peramb. Kent (1826) 113 To hold Plea in actions 
real, and personal; to take Conusance by Fine. 1602 
Fulbecke Pi. ParalL 49 Where the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right of his wife, a man may not make 
conusams as baily to the husband, but as bayly to them 
both. x8x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1130 
Where in replevin, .the defendant made cognisance for rent 
in arrear. 1876 Digby Real Prop. vii. 316 note. When a 
person whose goods have been distrained seeks to replevy 
them, and the defendant justifies this taking of the goods. 
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lie Is said to make avowry if he justifies in his own right . . 
to make cognisance if he justifies in the right ol another. 

Ill, 5 . A device or mark by which a person, 
company, etc., is known or distinguished, as a 
crest, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, etc.; a 
badge ; spec, in Her, a device or emblem borne for 
distinction by all the retainers of a noble house, 
whether they bore ‘arras’ or not; see quot. 1766. 
(The chief sense in ME., and still frequent.) 

C1350 Will, Palerne 3569 5 if i encountre with pis knijt . . 
how schal i him knowe what konichauns here he here ? 1393 
Langl. P, PL C. XIX. 188 What is hus conysaunce, quath 
ich, in hus cote-armure? 1494 Fabyan iii. liv. 35 Aruiragus 
hastely causyd hym to be Armed with the cognLsaunce of the 
kynge. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightnesse for his Cognisaunce or Badge. 1603 
Knolles //zV/. Turks {1621) 118 Lewis . . tooke upon him 
the cro.s.se, the cognisance of the sacred warre. 1766 87 
PoRNY Heraldry Gloss, s. v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate officers, and even soldiers did bare on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. 1808 Scott Mann. vi. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, The cognizance of Douglas Blood. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry xix. 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
Anjou to assume as his cognizance the Sprig of Broom, 
b. fig. Badge, emblem, mark, token. 

CX400 Lorn I. (1560) 276 b/3 Meekeness in counte- 

naunce, with a manly heart. ,is the conisance of my livery. 
1584 G. Whetstones in Mirr, Mag. 13 b, Receyve of us 
the po.s.session thereof, as a cognisance of our loue. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 464, I did give them my Sabaths, 
a.s a special cognizance of my people. i68a Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. (1756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

Co’gnisiaiic’e, -sauce, v. rare. [f. prec.] 
To have cognizance of. 

1642 Heylin Hist. Episcopie (1657) 4p7 Why the Em- 

perour made choyse . . of the Westerae . . Bishops to cognisans 
the cause. 

Co’gnizaiiced, ppl. a. rare. [f. Cognizance 
sb. + -ED ] Having a cognizance ; characterized. 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman Set. <§• Eellg. I. iii. i8t The above- 
mentioned class and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cognizanced, namely, the g-ens tag-ata, or cloaked family. 

t Co’gidzaBt, -isant, sk. Ok. Also 4 
eonisanfee, 6 conysantte, cognoisant. [app. 
sb. use of OF. conoisant, conis{s)ant pr. pple. of 
conoistre to know, recognize (see abovel; but the 
pi. may have originated in a perversion of cogitiz^ 
ancei cf. acctdenis., accidence P[ — Cognizance 5. 

C1394 P. PL Crede 185 Knyghtes in her coni-santes clad 
for pe nones, 1556 Chron. Gr. Eriars (1852) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylte. 1570 Levins Man/p. 25/26 
A cognizant, iuslgne, siguuvt. 

If Here = Cognizance 2, 

1634 Eaynold's Byrik Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 
first haue true and iust cognoisant in the first Booke. 

Cognizant, -isant (k^j-gnizant, kvni-), a. 
Also conusant, [app. of modern introduction: 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c. ; not in Todd’s John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from Cogni- 
zance, Cognize ; but it corresponds in form to 
OF. conisanly conusant -^t. pple. Cf. Cognoscent.] 

1 . Having cognizance or knowledge (see Cogni- 
zance 2) ; aware (pfi), 

1820 Southey Ode on Portrait of Bp. Heher, If the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught that passeth here. 1832 
Austin j urispr. (1879) 1 . xxv, 499 The party .shall be pre- 
sumed conusant of the law. , his ignorance .shall not exempt 
him. 1879 Carpenter Meni. Phys, 1. ii. § 82 'i’he following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant, 
b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 

1837 --9 Hallam Hhi, Lit. in. iii. § Gassendi, .gives as 
the best, a definition of trath little differing from Herbert's, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the^ thing 
known. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Pkilos. Syst, 54 If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 
he cognizant. 

2 . Law. Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 

Cognizance 3) ; competent to deal judicially with 
a cause, crime, etc. 1847 in Craig. 

Cognize, -ise {k^gn9i*z^, v, [A comparatively 
modern word, formed with reference to cognizance, 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognize. It thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically, to L. cogndscere, OF. conoistre, 
F. connaftre: cf. Cognosce. The prevalence of 
the ending over is app. due to the influence 
of the large class of verbs having etymological 
-IZE.] 

f 1 . Law. (intr. or ahoL) To take cognizance. 

1:658-9 Chaloner in Buriods Diary ( 1828) III. 129 The 
Judges, .sit at Westminster, and they cognize. 

2 . trms. To take cognizance of, take note of, 
notice, observe. 

*82* Joseph ike Book„M an 107 [He] was cogniz’d by every 
eye, J. M, Robertson Ess, Grit. Metlwd^z Moved 
to incipient hysteria where anon I should simply cognize 
pathos. 

3 . Philos. To know, perceive, become conscious 
of ; to make (anything) an object of cognition. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiapk. xxu (1877) II. 19 It 
would also be convenient , . for psychological precision and 
emphasis, to use the word to cognise in connection, with its 
noun cognition. Ibid, xxxvi. (1870) II. 329 They first know, 
— they first cognise, the things and persons presented to 
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them. 3:862 H. Spencer First Princ, i. iv. (1875) 80 It is 
a material object, and it is cognized by being recognized as 
such. 1876 Mivart Lessons fr. Nat. \x\, 196 We cognize 
an object. . by one act ; we cognize that cognition by a very 
different act. 

Hence Cogni-zing vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1^2 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Sysi, loi The soul’s cog- 
nizing consists in this, that itself .. apprehends an object 
through the eye and the other media enumerated. 1878 
N. Amer. R&u. 31 Take away the cognizing mind, and the 
color, form, position, [etc.] of the table, .at once disappear. 

Cognizee, -isee (k^gnizr, k^ni-). Old Law. 
Forms: 6-7 conisee, 6- cognisee, 8- eogniaee. 
[formed as correlative to Cognizgr, on the model 
of words in -ee etymologically correlative to words 
in -OR. But the formation is not etymological.] 
The party in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied ; he to whom cognizance was made. 

1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VII J, c. 6 § i The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or concerne. .the cognisor ne the 
cognisee. 1594 West SyfuboL ii. § 52 The Cognisor is he 
that knowledgeth the fine, the Cognisee is he to whom it is 
knowledged. 2613 Sir H.^ Finch Law ( 1636) 473 Of these 
lands so deliuered, the conisee being ousted, shall haue an 
assise or redisseisin. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 341 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognizee, is cui cog- 
ftosciiuri as he that enters into the recognizance is called 
the cognizor, is qui cognoscit. 1818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) 
IV. 120 Whenever the cognizee ajipearsin court and admits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

Cognizens, obs. form of Cognizance, 
Cogsdzer, -iser (ki^gnai-zai). [f. Cognize v. 
+ -EB. Cf. Cognizor, and Connoisseur, for other 
types.] One who or that which cognizes. 

1836 Blackw, Mag. XL. 255 Intellect is the cognizer of all 
forms. 1877 Blackie Wise Men Introd. 12 An inherent 
Afiyoc, without which neither a cogniser nor a cognised . . is 
possible. 

Cognizor, -isor (kggnupx, k^-ni-). Old Law. 
Forms : 6-7 conisor, 7 -our, -zor, 6- cognisor, 
8 — zor. [in i6th c. cottisour, in form Anglo- 
French - continental F., conoisis eor, agent-sb. f, 
conoisif)- stem of conoistre to know : see Con- 
noisseur.] The party who levies a fine of land. 

1531-1594 [see Cognizee]. 1598 Kitckin Cou7-ts Leet 
{xt>']3)232 The Conisee shall have a Scire facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 279 
That which he hath of the gift of the Conisor. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Conisor, alias Cogttizoriz used in the passing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. al V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizors dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor. 

Cognoisant : see Cognizant. 

[| Cognomen (k^gnJ'i-men). [L. cognomen, f. 
CO- together -h {g)ndmen name ; cf. co-gnb-scere to 
learn, know.] 

1 . In Latin use: (a) The third name, family name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Cains Julius Caesar \ (h) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, jxs AfirzeanuSy 
Cunctalor (in later Latin called agnomen). 

X879 H. Phillips Notes upon Corns 10 Saserna was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use : 

2 . A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
person or assumed by himself ; a nickname. 

1811 L. Hawkins C*iess ^ Ge7"tr. 1 . 96 Though called by 
whatever epithets or cognomens imply old age. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser.i. (1863) loi Her father, Jack Bint . . 
was commonly known by the cognomen of London Jack. 
185s Prescott Philip II, I. 11. vi. 213 The cognomen by 
which Philip is recognized is ‘ the Prudent 

3 . An (English) surname. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (i86r) 157 The name of Alex- 
ander . . coui led with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
1867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin II. iii. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson, 

4 . loosely. Name, appellation. [So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
name given to a country, river, etc.] 

1852 Hawthorne BUfhedale Rom, iv, I repeated the 
name [Priscilla] to myself three or four times . . this quaint 
and prim cognomen . , amalgamated itself with my idea of 
the girl. 1857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 4 The Com- 
mon Shag, a bird of a monosyllabic English cognomen, 
1872 Jenkinsoits Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 A lane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

CognO'men, V. rare. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

X831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 729 A crazy 
coxcomb, who . . has been cognomen'd . , the Glasgow Gander. 
184X Erased s Mag.l^yiXll. 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
‘clerical bruiser’, was a disgrace to the church. 

Coguomiual (kpgn^^-minal), a. and sb. [in 
sense 1 , 1 L. cognomin-is having the same name; 
in 2, f. coptomin-, stem of Cognomen: see -al.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Having the same name or cognomen, like- 
named 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cognomina!, that hath one and 
the same name or sir-name. 1766 Entick London IV. 128 
Distinguished from other cognominal dedications, by the 
name of St. James's chapel . . an the wall. 1831 Peacock 
Crotchet Castle ix. The immortal nose . . which is still resplen- 
dent over the portals ©fits cognominal college [Brasenose]. 
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2. Of or pertaining to a cognomen or surname. 

1659 Pearson Creed 1,1741) 194 The second [name] Pilatus 
as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest 
descending from the same family. 1855 W. H, Mill Ap- 
plic, Panth, Princ, \ 1861) 17 1 A cognominal epithet, .of the 
eider son. 1866 J. B. Rose tr, Ovid's Fasti i. 647 No 
Roman house had grade cognominal Above the Fabii ; 
titled above all As ‘Maxima '. 

f E. sb. One who or that which has the same 
name as another ; a namesake. Ok, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxiv. 170 The Dog 
[and] his cognominal! or name-sake in the heavens, 

Cogno'minally, adv. [f. prec. -r -ly -.] By 
way of cognomen, in regard to the cognomen. 

^ 1825 Ne%v Monthly Mag. XIII. 291 Cognominally I am 
impoverished, degraded. .Were it a fair name, I could sub- 
mit ; but this [Higginbotham] is a nickname, a byword, a 
reproach. 

t CogaO'mimatej Ok. rare. [ad. L.ri?^7ff- 
mindt-us, pa. of cognomindre to surname.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
descriptive appellation. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey m. i. 65 Vocall Pro- 
priety denotates jhe Properties of particulars by due Ap- 
pellation, which is either Nominate or Cognominate . . The 
Second deduces deriuation from Forme, Site, Climate, 
Season, Person . . as Harpe-Close, Moimtacute . . Bei-Acre. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ir. 68 It was anciently cognominate 
Agalia from Agalius the first King. 

Cognominate (k^gn^'*minrit\ V. [f. L. cog- 
nomindt- i see prec.) -f -ate 3 .] trans. a. To give 
a cognomen or surname to ; to nickname, h. 
loosely. To name, style, call. 

j6og Man m Moone ii84.g'i7 He cognominated hiinOpinion. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 384 It is now called Sicilia . . By 
Diodorus Siculus, it was cognominated the Paragon of lies. 
1849 De Quincey Wks. IV. 327 Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclop.s diph relates. 

Co^nomination (k^5gnf?min<?ijan). [ad. L. 
cog 7 idmindiion~em, n. of action (cited only in sense 
2) f. cognomindre : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of cognominating or naming. 

1623 Cockeram, Cognommalion, a naming. 1649 Bulwer 
Pathomyot, Pref 3 A general! Survey and Cognomination 
of the Muscles of the Body. 

2 . concr. = Cognomen, [so L,] 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. viii. 246 Pompe5'' had 
deserved the name of Great ; Alexander of the same cog- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Sp. xiv. (1872' 86 It is one of the private cognomiii- 
ations of ‘ The Smiths 

1 3 . Affinity of terms applied. Ok. ra7'e~~ ^. 

<*1679 Hobbes Rhet. n. xxiv. (1840) 478 Another place 
may he from cognomination, or affinity of words. 

Cognominity (kTgm?mi*nm). rare, [f, L. 
cog7zdmm- isee next) d- - it y.] ‘The circumstance 
of having the same name.’ 

1846 Worcester cites Gefiil. Mag, 

Cognominize, v. rare. [f. L. coptmtin-y 
stem of Cognomen T -izE.] = Cognominate. 

1849 Miss Mulock Ogiltdes Kxvii. (1875) 20A Mr. P. had 
an amusing system of cognominising those about him by 
some ingenious transposition of their varioms patronymics. 

Cognominotts (k^gnr«iin9)3),£z, [f. as prec. + 
-ous!j Of the same name ; « Cognominal i . 

1857 Sat. Rev, III. 329/1 'To the west, again, of this 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous lake. 

Cognosce (k^gn^-s), v. Chiefly Sc. Law. [ad. 
L. cognosefre to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, investigate, get to know, f. co- tk.)gether, 
altogether -f {gpzdsctre inchoative of obsolete ^gnd- 
(whence {gm-vi, {g)7zdLum\ corresp. to Gr. 
'yvw-vai to know. See Notion, Gnostic, ICnow.] 

1. intr. To make inquiry or investigation, esp. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, an offence, etc. ? Obs. 

«iS83 Sir J. Balfour Praciicks fx754> x8 The Schiref is 
na juge competent to cognosce or decyde upoun the non- 
entres or ward of landis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 39 It per- 
teins not to my court, to cognosce vpon bastardrie. 1640 
Caftterb. Self Cotwic. Pref., So many of our neighbour 
nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce of our affaires. 
1752 J, Louthian P'o-nn of P7‘ocess (ed. 2) 27 From all further 
. .judging or cognoscing therein. 

2 . trans. To take judicial cognizance of (a 
matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

x6o7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1621) 206 7tote, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church.. say certain Scottish ministers, a 1670 Spalding 
Hist. Troubles Scoil. (1792) I. 256 (Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcastle. 
1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 43 § 34 The judge, .shall . . proceed 
to cognosce, hear, and determine any such appeal. 1884 
Brit. \ For. Evang. Rev. Apr 263 Error cognosced and 
determined by the judicatories of the Church. 

t 3 . To adjudicate, decide auihorftatively upon ; 
to assign judicially. Obs. 

1634 in Forbes oj Cailetidar 2 (Jam.) To cognos and 
designe be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the for- 
namit outfeaid arable land . .The saids lands being cognossit, 
raeathit, mairchit, and acceptit be the said nobill Lord, 

4 . Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status ; esp. {ellipt.) to 
pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic. 

<2x670 Spalding Hist. Trotibles Scotl. (1792) II. 91 (Jana,) 
To meet, sit, and cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie, -for unsound 
doctrine. 1773 Erskine Instii. 140 (Jam.) The son ought 
to be declared or cognosced an idiot by the sentence of a 
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judge. i8os A. Carlyle Atii&biog. 534 He hjsd /been 
cognosced at Edinburgh, and deprived of the nianageinent 
of his estate. 1818 G. Chalmers Life Mary Scots I. 
278 (Jam.) George Douglas’s eider brother was cognasced 
neai-est agnate, 1818 Scott Mrt, MidL 'v^, * If he gangs 
^ft, we'll hae him cognosced.’ 1868 31 4' 32 Fist. c. 

100 § loi To inquire whether the person sought to be 
cognosced is insane. 

..-.O'. = COGMZE. 

1874 Carpenter Menial Pkys. ir, xi. § 3S2 Before the In- 
telligence is sufficiently developed to cognosce tlie idea 
which mentally represents it. 

CogBOSCesiCe (kf’gnp'seiis). Now rare. Also 
6 (A>.) cognossance, 7 -oscance. [f. L. type 
^eogfteseeMiaf i, cognosc -ere to (see -ence) ; 

perh., in Sc., originally, ad. F- cogtmusanee.1 
/i*!. Blazonry; heraldic cognizance. 

«i4SS Holland Houlate xxxiii, Quhilk [bearingl cassyn 
be coguoscence quarterly was. ^1649 Drummond Hist, 
yas. Py 350 (Jam.) This coflSn wa.s adorned with die arms 
of the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown. 

2. Knowledge; -Cognizance I, 3. 

153d Bellenden Cron, Scott. (1821) 1 . 73 Thou may have 
cognossance. .that this opinioun is vane. 1647 H. 

Song of Soul Ded. 4 Nor . .esteem me the lesse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfuli 
1673 Walker Education 74 The Inclinations follow the 
cognoscence of the Soul. xB^Q Tait’s Mag XVI. 246,1 
Facts within our cognoscence. 

t3, = Cognizance 3- Obs.rare. 

1611 Speed Theat Gt Brii. xxix._{i6i4) 57/1 This court 
bad cognoscence of causes ecclesiasticall. 

Co^OSCeiit (k^gtip'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
cogmscenUem, pr. pple. of cagncscfre to know.] 

1. Knowing; cognitive. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyoi. i. § 6. 28 The Mu.scles . . are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. x8zs Ne 70 Jdontkly 
XII L 142 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant ; acquainted. 

, 1830 Erasers Mag, 1 . 687 If ! were not before cogno.scent 
of its existence. 1847 Taif s Mag. XIV. 574 Hie subject 
is not one with which we are personally cognoscenL 

II Cognoscente (km^o^&'nte). PL -ti (-t/). 

[Ital. cogjzoseentef Latinized form of conoscente 
knowing man, connoisseur L. cognbscent-em^ px. 
pple. of cogmscere to know, etc. : see Cognosce.] 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur : chiefly in reference to the fine arts. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 450 The cognoscenti . . allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. *79^ Mason C.^. 

77 (L.) A person of the most refined musical taste, an abso- 
lute cognoscente. xSSa Thornbwry Turner II. 325 [Turner] 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day. 

Cognoscibility (k^gnpsibi-liti). [f. next + 
Cognoscible quality ; knowableness. 

[J* Serjeant] tr. T. WMtds Peri/atet, Inst. 277 
They have no entity nor cognoscibility. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 294 God, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibilitie and Truth. 1865 Mill Exam. 
Hamiltonls^ PAilos. 24 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the rrimary Qualities. 

Cognoscible (kpgnp-®ibl). a. [f. L, type 
^cognbsdMl~u knowsbltf {, cognosc-ere : see -BLE.] 
1. Capable of being known ; knowable, ascer- 
tainable; recognizable. 

1648 H. G. tr. Balzac's Prime 176 There remaines nothing 
..cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun- 
taines. a 1691 T. Barlow Rem. (1^3) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iiL 38S 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances. 1825 Bentham Raiioju 
Reward 220 A determinate .system of cognoscible laws, 
b. as sIk That which can be known. 

1683 Tryon PFay to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. 1845, p. Brownson I'Phs. VI. 5 
Spiritual cognoscibles, or the immaterial realities capable 
of being known. 

t 2 . Law. = Cognizable 2. 06s. 
a 1644. Lmd Dia?y, etc. I. 333 (T.)Tnthehigh-com mission 
we medled with no cause not cognoscible there. 1706 Act 
6 Anne c. 11 Art. xix, No causes in Scotland [shall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts . , in We.stminster Hall. 1736 Carte 
Ortnonde XL 210 Rules of plantation being only cognoscible 
at the Council-board, 

Cognoscitive (kpgnp-sitiv), a. A non-ety- 
mological formation for Cognitive; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense : 
apprehensive. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passiom xxxiii. 404 All bodily cog- 
noscitive facultie.s. a 1688 Cudworth hmmU. Mor. (1731) 
134 q'he Soul having an Innate Cognoscitive Power. 1830 
BloHcw. Mag. XXVIII. 880 A wise man, cogno.scitive and 
sensitive of the blessings of this life, 1871 W. G. Ward Ess. 
(1884) I. 28 It would be * contrary to all analogy’ if man's 
cognosdtive faculties did not.. receive.. ‘development and 
education’. 

Hence Ooguo'scitively adt}. 

1647 B, More Song of Soul 162/1 We must not seek after 
that absolute or first good cognoscitively or imperfectly. 

i* Cognotize, v. Obs. rare’~^, [A non-ety- 
mological formation f. L. cogndsc-ere, cogmt-umI\ 
To denote by a cognizance 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 241 By that name some 
Houses are cognotized, and known by such Signs in the 
City of London. 

II Cognovit (kfgnd^vvit). Law. [in full, cog- 
nomt actiofiem (Lat.) ‘ he has acknowledged the 
action L] An acknowledgement by a defendant 
that the plaintiflf ’s cause is just j in which case the 


defendantj • to save expense, suffers judgement t© 
be entered against him without trial. 

1762 Jacob Zaw Did. s. v. x8z%New Monthly Mag, 
IX. 443/2 ITie poor tailor . . has lost his time, Ills cognovit, 
and his character. 1837 Dickens Pichw. xlvi. You gave 
them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after riie 
trial. 1869 Act 32 ^ 33 Viet. c. 62 § 20 Where in an action 
a warrant of attorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem is given. 

Co-go’vernor, [see Co- 3 b.] A joint governor. 

3678 Cudworth Syst. 246 The inferiour and minor 
gods . . are called - .the co-governours and co-reigners with 
the Supreme God. 

So C?o-go"«rermiaeis.t. 

2834 Calhoun Whs. 11 . 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-governments . . to 
mere .subordinate and dependent bodies. 

Cb-graeious, -guarantor: see Co-. 
CogreMent (krrjgTf di&t), < 3 / [f. Co- 
+ -grcdienL as in L. mi-gredienteMy i. gradi to 
step.] lit. Proceeding step by step with each other, 
keeping step together; said of two or more sets 
of variables which undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations. 

1881 Burnside & Panton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When Xyy and f are transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cogredient variables. 

€o-glia'rdian.^ [Co- 3 c.J Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction with. Hence Co- 
gtta'srdianship. 

1643 Prvnne Sm. Power Pari. App. 193 As the fact . . is 
imputed to the Co-gardians. 187$ Poste Gahts m. coram. 
ted. 2) 397, Co»guardianship, when one of the co-guardians 
has injured the ward from negligence. 

Cogue, cog (kJug, Sc. kog, ktfg). Chiefly A'<r. 
Forms: 6 At*, eoig, 7 ~ cogue, 8 - cog. ‘Kelly 
writes eoag: this, 01 cogne, most nearly approaches 
to the sound ’ (Jamieson). [Origin uncertain : see 
various conjectures in Jamieson.] 

1. (Sc.) A wooden vessel made with staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cogue or cogie now or recently used in the south of 
Scotland is 12 inche.«} deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
Wttoni, narrowing to 13 at the top, with three polished 
iron hoops, and one of the staves continued as an upright 
handle. 

ns 1568 Banmpne Poems 15^ (Jam.) Ane coig, ane caird 
watitand ane naill. 1595 Duncan Aff. Etymol. (E. D. S.', 
Mulctray^ a milk-cog. 1768 Ross Helenore 136 (Jam.) Gin. 
ye, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa*. *7 . . Sc. Songf 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen Chorus, I wadna gie my three- 
gir’d cog For a’ the queans in 13 ogie. *8x6 Scott Old 
Mart, Introd., Bickens, bowls, spoon.s, cogues and trenchers, 
formed of wood. iSax Blackw. Mag. IX. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to filL 1834 H. Miller Sch. Sehm, 
(1858; 269 A cog of milk occupied a small shelf. 

2. A small drinking- vessel or cup, of wood ; 
also t a cogiieful, a ■ dram *. 

1690 Mrs. Behn Come, Jackal’ll giv 

thee a cogue of brandy for old acquaintance. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills VI. :^5i To relish a Cogue of good Ale. 1734 Ramsay 
Tea-i. Misc. ^1733) L 29 Come fill us a cogue of swats. 
*828 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, Hooped cogue.s or cups, 
out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, a.s also the 
broth or juice of the meat. 1887 Kent, Gloss, ^ Coguty a 
dram of brandy. 

3. (AV.) A dry measure. 

1762 Bp. Forbes Jml. (i886i 205 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckles and a wooden Dish or Cog as a measure. 1814 
Proof of Mill ofinveramsay 1 (Jam.) A cog of sheeling is 
one fourth of a peck. 

Hence C'ogTxe, cog* z?,, frans. to put into a cogue ; 
t inir,^ to drink drams ; Oograefiil, cogfol, as 
much as a cogue will hold. 

X730-6 Bailey Coguoy to drink Bmndy, 1775 Ash Coguoy 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 
(1776) 87 (Jam.) Ve watna what wife’s ladle may cogue your 
kail. ^1693 in Sc. Presbyt. Elof (xyxq) X35 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to his belly, 1814 Proof of Mill of 
luveramsay 2 (Jam.) A cogful of meal. 1822 Pirate 
V, A cogfu’ of warm parritch. 

tCo'gware. Ohs. A coarse kind of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool. 

1389 AfrX 13 Rick. II y c. 10 § T Certaines draps en diverges 
Countees Dengleteire appellez Cogware & Kendale cloth. . 
desqueux draps grant partie est fait de la plus pire leyn de 
tout le roialme. 1483 Act x Rich. Illy c. 8 § 18 Cloths 
called Ve.sses, Cogware, or Worsteds. 

Cog-wheel, [see Cog sb:-'\ A wheel with 
cogs, used to transmit motion ; more generally, a 
toothed wheel which engages with another similar 
wheel, or with a toothed bar or rack a gear-wheel. 

1416-39 in Rogers Agric. <5- Prices III. 547; ib/d, 551. 
1450 Voc. in Wr.iWulclcQr 6 lo/zj Scoriaballum, a, cogwhele. 

Fitzherb. Surv. xl, The cogge whele in a come myhie 
IS a great helper. r66o W. D Acres Water Drawing 38 
Moved with cogg wheels and trundles. 1846 Joyce ScL 
DiaL ru 197 I’hese racks are moved up and down by means 
of a little cog-wheel. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. 1 . 20/2 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in which the teeth are made of wood and raortise(i sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. 

fg- 1837 Marryat Dog fiend ix,, The cog-wheels of life 
have need of mucli oiling. 

Hence Cog'-wkeelery, cog-wheel gearing. 

*8^ A A. Putnam 10 Years Police fudge xxiii. 202 
Society runs itself without the machinery and cog-wbeelery 
of codes and constables. 


Cog-wood. [f. Cog.fA2] a valuable timber-tree 
of Jamaica, Laurus {or Ceamilms) Cltloroxylon, 
172s Sloane Voy. famaka II. 85. 1756 P. Brown® 

Jamaica 187 The 'Green-heart or Cogwood tree. .The wood 
is very tough and hard, and observed to answer better than 
any other sort for the coggs used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill. X814 Lunan Hort. Jamaic. I. 228. 

Coliawit (k<7hj]e*bit), v, [a, F. cohabit er, ad. 
late L. cohabitdre to dw ell together, 1 co- together 
+ habitdre to dwell ; see Habit.] 

1. intr. To dwell or live together {witM). arch. 

160% F. Godwin A/ 5 ^. of Eng. 201 A certaine number of 

.schollers to cohabit e with the Cannons. *667 South Sernt, 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 2 They were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy Thing [the Ark]. *726 De Foe Hist. Devil i, xi. 
(1840) 174 The wise and righteous generation that we co- 
habit with and among. Kendall Traz/. L viL 63 All 
that, .do cohabit within this jurisdiction, 
b. /%. of things. 

*653 WAvroyi Angler i. 33 , 1 do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. 1682^ W HEhm Jaurn. Greece 
I. 40 In Water the contrary Qualities of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. *739 B- Martin Nat. Hist. Lug. L 214 
As if rural Sweetness, and external Elegance and Keatne.ss 
cohabited there. 

2. To live together as husband and wife : often 
said distinctively of persons not legally married. 

c 1530 More in Fisher’s Whs. ti. 51 He should . . make it 
a matter of great conscience to cohabit with her, being not 
his lawfull wife. s66o R. Coke Power SubJ. 78 The 
Church, .may compel the husband to allow his wife alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 1709 Si'EELE Taller No. 149 f 4 Ordinary Marriages, 
or rather Bargains to cohabit, 1827 J. H cm eu. Devises 11 . 
345 In case he should have any child or children by M. A. 
S. (,a woman with whom he cohabited !, 

1 3. irans. To inhabit together. Obs, 

1722 Journey through Eng. I. 123 It is plain we are not 
quite in Heaven here, .a Place cohabited by Innoeence and 
Guilt, by Folly and Fraud from the Beginning. 
Coliabitasicy (ktJlj 0 e-bitansi). rare, [f. next: 
see -ANCY.] The state or fact of being a cohabitant. 

X863 Thoreau ExcursionSy On Walking 209, I become 
again aware of their cohaliitancy. If it were not for such 
families as this, 1 think 1 .should move out of Concord. 
0oliabita3lt (k^hee'bitant). [a. OF. cohabitant 
ad. L. cohabitant-enii pr. pple. of eohabitdfe to 
Cohabit. Cf. Habita.nt.] One who dwells to- 
gether with another or others. 

1576 WooLTON Chr. Manual Lyj b (T.\ Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World n. 346 No small number of Jhe I>anes became 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England. *666 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 177 My old friend and fellow- 
traveller (cohabitant and contemporary at Rome). *83* 
Howitt Seasons 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts, .become 
cohabitants of our houses. 

t €olia*bitate, V* Obs. rare, [f. kte L. eo- 
habitat- ppL stem of cohabitdre.'} = Cohabit i. 

0^x633 T. Adams Prad* Wks. (1861! II. 306 (D.) Shall the 
graces of God cohabitate with the vices of Satan if 
CobaMtation (k£>h£ebittfi*Jon), [a, F. cohabit- 
ation, ad. late L. cokabitdtidnrem a dwelling to- 
gether, f. cohabitdre to Cohabit.] 

1. Dwelling or living together ; community of 
life. arch, (or distinguished from 2 by use of 
hyphen and secondary stress on cop. 

c *430 Miroier Sahmciomi 944 'Phe womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabitacionne of Elye, *33^ Coverdale \iitle\ 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the B'aithful with the Un- 
faithful. *645 Milton Tetrach. jiSsi* 163 He is not bid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters. *728 Newton Ckroml. Amended ii. 210 
Cannes taught the Chaldaeans . . Cohabitation in Cities. 
1836 Olmsted Slave Siaies 17, i am struck with the close 
co-habitation and association of black and white, 
b. transf. zxsAfig. 

153* Cranmer Anszo. Bp. Gardiner 353 (T.) Nestorius 
graunted two natures in Christ, yet. .by cohabitation or in- 
habitation, so that he made but one Christ. *656 Jkanics 
Fuln. Christ 164 J'he cohabitation of the Godhead with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ. *882 Vines Sacks* 
Bot. 329 The Al^a which is the host of the Fungus be- 
come[s] modified in consequence of the cohabitation, 
fc. Clustering as a community. Obs. 
x66z Petty Taxes 28 While ever there are people in 
England, the greatest cohabitation of them will be about 
the place w'hich is now Loudon. 

2. Living together as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being married; see 
Cohabit v . 2). 

1548 Adz ^3 Edzv. VI y c. 23 § 2 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, Consummation, 
and Tractation. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases tCamdenl 54 
After this was the coTiabitation continued and the children 
borne as before mentioned. 1690 Luttrkll Brief Rel. 
(1S57) H* 54 Eor. .holding correspondence and cohabitation, 
with one not his wife. 1731 Chambers CycLy Co-habitat ion y 
implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or carnal knowledge, 
between two persons. *73* Jortin EccL Hist. (1845) 1 . 
xxxi. 422 The cohabitation of slaves was not called by the 
name of marriage. 1824 (^oleridge Aids Reft. 28 A large 
number of legal cohabitations have little claim to the name 
of Christian marriages. 

Tb. Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 38 The death of Galeas. 
happened by immoderate cohabitacion. 

Cob.a’biter. rare. = Cohabitant. 

*6a8 Hobbes Tkucyd. iv. 64 Neighbours and cohabiters of 
the same region. 


COHEIB, 

. Colisere, Coliaretoiir, Colisesion,' obs. ff. 
Cohere, Coheritor, Cohesioit. 
Co-harmonious(ly, -harmonize, -hearted- 
ness-: see Co-. 

Cohart(e, obs. form of CoARCT. 

Coheir [f Co- 3 c + Heir ; cf.. L. 

coheres, OF. eohoir (Godefroy).] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance ; a joint heir. 

1532 [see c]. 1570 Levins Maiiip. 203/1 A coheyre, coJtxres. 
s6o5 Holland Sueton, 127 Tiberius . . had adioyned co- 
heire unto him another of his Nephews under age. 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. xi. 509 Coheir in part of his Uncle's 
estate. 1818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) HI. 2x4 The petitioner 
was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt. 1861 
Maine Laio vi. 181 A group of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit, might succeed as co-heirs to the 
Inheritance. 

b. said of a woman : a Coheiress. 

1^6 Ferne Lacies Nobilitic (iZ His wife — being the cousen 
and one of the coheyre.s to William Romary. 1611 Shaks. 
IVint. T. II. i. 148, 1 haue three daughters . . they are co- 
heyres. c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 57 A Coe heir. 
18^ Sir B. Burke Dormant Ext. Peerages 293/1 Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Hugh ae Bolebec. 

c. fig. (Frequently as a translation of 
pm&fxoi in jRomans viii. i/.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindaie Wks. 700/1 Heires of god, 
coheires of Christ. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (].), 
All coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Hence Coliei'rsMp. 

x6o8 Hieron Defence in. 3 The Princely and glorious 
coheirship purchased for them by Christ. r8x8 Cruise 
Digest (fcd. 2) HI. 210 It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirship. 1866 Pail Mall G. 21 Feb. 
9/2 The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
favour of a gentleman in whom ‘one-fourth of a third of the 
coheirship ' of it vested. 

Cobeiress (kt){e'>*res). [see prec. and Heiress.] 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

c 1630 Risdon Snrt>. Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Nicholas . . left 
the daughter of John his co-heiress. 3^71 Goldsm. I list. 
Eng. H. 17 One of the co-heiresses of the Crown. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 11. xvi. 345 The husband of the eldest 
co-heiress of Gloucester. 

Co-lie*lper. [Co- 3 b.] Joint helper, coadjutor. 
Hence Co-lieTpersMp. 

IS49 Latimer $th Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 135 Twoo 
coadiutours, two cohelpers. *1580 North Plutarch (1676) 
837 Dion., had no co-helper, .as Brutus had of Cassius. 
x887_ F. Robinson Nfio Religio Med. 85 To man is ac- 
credited a co-helpership with Christ. 

Co -herald : see Co- 3 b. 

Cohere©, -eion, etc., obs. ff. Coerce, Coercion-. 
Cohere (k(7hi »•!% v. Also 7-8 eoheere. [ad. 
H cohwr-ere to cleave together, f. co- together + 
hmrere to stick, cleave.] 

1 . inir. To cleave or stick together ; esf. said of 
the constituent parts of a material substance. 

16x6 Bullok,\r, Cohere, to clcaue, sticke or hang together. 
1665 Glanvill Eceps. Sci. vii. 35 Particles of matter, which 
by reason of their figures, will not cohaere or lye together, 
but in such an order. 1742 H. Baker Microsc. n. vii, 106 
When the GlobuIe.s of the Blood cohere in Masses too large. 
1839 G. Bird_ Nat. Philos. 14 Two freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cohere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them, 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks ii 1 The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

b. Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 
parts so stick together, 

1725 Bradley P'am, Diet. s.v. Sickness, When the Cloud 
. . Coheres in a body without parting. 1^4 Kinglake 
Crimea 11.418 The hard mass became fluid. It still co- 
hered. 

e. Spec, in Bot : see Cohesion and Cohering. 

1796 De Serra in Phil. Trans.^ LXXXVI. 501 In this 
case, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls. 

2. iransfi. of non-material things, societies, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1340 That natures par- 

manent and divine, .should cohere unto themselves insepar- 
ably. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 f 5 There are 
others fnatui-es] which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1853 H- Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. n. ii. 180 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. 1863 Lecky Ration. H. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the moral principles by which 
society coheres. 

3 . Of persons : To stick together; to unite or re- 
main united in action. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. iii. xlii. 316 No one man so much 
as cohiering to another. 1670 C.aT'sosi Espernon ii. vii. 308 
By cohering with other persons of condition. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man L v. 162 Selfish and contentious people will not 
cohere. 

4 . To be congruous in substance, tenor, or general 
effect ; to be consistent. 

_ 1598 Yong Diana 248 That one [assertion] cohereth but 
ill \Nith the other, a 1619 Fotherby Atheont. 1. xiii. 1x622) 
137 They deny him to haue any knowledge in, him, whom 
yet they acknowledge to bee the most High. Things, that 
cannot cohere. 1679 Shadwell True Widow n. Wks. 1720 
HI. 149 That trimming . . does not cohere with your com- 
plexion at all. X856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh n. 1219 
'I'o draw my uses to cohere with needs. 1862 Trench 
Mirac. xxxii. 44S Nothing , . cohered more intimately with 
the purpose of his Gospel. 

fb. To combine congruously, agree. Ohs. 

■ 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 259 Till each circumstance, Of 
place, time, fortune, do co-here and iumpe That I am Viola. 
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X603 — Me^. forM. ir. L ii Had time coheard with Place, 
or place with wishing.^ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. too 
Though this Nation disagree in sundry fantasies, yet co- 
here they in this one. 

C. ‘ To be well connected ; to follow regularly 
in tbe order of discourse’ (J.). 

1795. Burke Thoughts on Scarcity Pref. (T.\ Tliey have 
been inserted, where they best seemed to Cohere. 

d. To be coherent, to *hang together’ as a 
composition. ? Ohs. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 2r4 The piece does not pro- 
perly cohere. 

t 5 * To be associated, to remain with. Ohs. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 23 The He was then governed 
by a Queene, but the rule coheres at other times with 
Kings. 

F 6. passive. To be united. Obs. rare. 

x6o6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 29 In a perfect lover . . all 
these three are judicially cohered. 

Cokerence (kt7hI-'>Tens). Also 6-7 cohasrence. 
[a. F. coherence (i6th c. in littre), ad. \u coJue- 
reniia, n. of state f. cohiermUem Coherent.] 

1 . lit. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 
together ; cohesion. 

1613 R. C. Table A Iph. fed. 3\ Coheeretue. ioyning, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hobbes Nat. Philos, ix. 108 For 
then not only the points of Contact will be many (which 
make the coherence stronger). 1796 De Serra^ in PkiL 
Trans. LXXXVI. 501 The coherence of two living em- 
bryos . . may form monsters. 1874 Boutell A rms <5- Arm. 

1 6 In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. 

\>. concr. AnjThing that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject : an adjunct. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Baidhol. Anat. iii. ii. 132 [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2 . transfi. and fiig. of association other than 
material. 

(TxsSo Trag. Rich. 17, m. fl87o^ 49 JVoodsfork. But this 
most fashionable chayne that li[n}ckes as it were the tooe 
and knee together? Courtier. In a most kynd coherence. 
1508 Florio Colleganza, Collegamenio, affinitie, alliance, 
coherence. 1610 Healey St. A iig. Citie of God 39S Hie 
coherence of the body and the soule to the making of a full 
man. 1692 Dryden .SV. Euremonfs Ess. 226 By a secret 
relation, and I know not what cohccrence which still remains 
between their souls and others. 1795 Burke W. Elliot 
Wks. 1842 II. 245 They have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with thepnblick. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858' I. i. iS There is something tRily 
noble in the coherence of .society upon principles of fidelity. 

3 . Logical connexion or relation; coiigruity, 
consistency. 

1588 Fraunce La-iviers Log. i. ii. 4 b. Where there is a 
greater cohaerence and affinitie betweene the argument and 
the thing argrned. a 1600 Hooker ( J. V Why between ser- 
mons and faith should there be ordinarily that coherence, 
which causes have with their usual effects? 1636 Healey 
Epictetus’ Man. 53 To bee now a Philosopher, now a Pub- 
lican. .here is no coherence in these things. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Isaiah Notes 189 The destruction of Ephraim has no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of Syria. 

F b. Agreement. Ohs. 

1597 T. J. Serm. Paul's Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherence betwixt the one and the other. XS97 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, V. i, 73 It is a wonderfull thing to see the sem- 
blable Coherence of his mens spirits, and his.! x68o Morden 
Geog. Red. (i685''42S, I have two Lunar ob.servation.s and 
the cq-herence of the Sea chart with them to strengthen my 
assertion. 

4 . ‘ Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse does not destroy or con- 
tradict the rest ’ (J.) ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together 

a 1623 W. Pemble Exp. Zachary (1629) 160 The division 
of the Chapters here make the coherence somewhat diffi- 
cult. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 184 If there be any 
Cohei-ence left in your Scull, you cannot but perceive, etc. 
1711 Shaft'esb. Charac. (1737) HI. 24 He , . says every- 
where great and noble Things, .with infinite Wit, but w’ith 
little or no Coherence, 1850 R. Wilberforce Holy Baptism 
178 This w-ant of coherence and completeness in his system 
has opened a door to Socinianism. 1856 Sir B. Brodik 
Psychol. Inq. I. i. 21 There is sometimes so much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 

F 3 . concr. Context : the immediately connected 
parts of a discourse. Obs. 

138X E, Campion in Confer, in. (1584) Y ij, When the co- 
herence of the place yeeldeth it, then we say it rau.st signifie 
the .substance. 1659 Fuller App. Inf Innoc. (1840' 291 A 
naked sentence . . disarmed of the assistance of the coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 Whtston josephud Aniiq. i. 
xviii. § I note. The coherence requires that we read Esau. 

Colierency ik^Mo-renri). [ad. L. cohserentia : 
see prec. and -ency.] The quality of being co- 
herent or of hanging together in any respect. 

1603 Florio Montaigne l xxv. (X632) 70 Whatsoever had 
no cohereneie with it [Aristotle'.s doctrine}, was but fond 
Chimeraes. 1611 Cotgr., Entreienement, a cohereneie, or 
hanging of things together; an vninterrupted continuation of 
matters. 1692 Bentley (J.), Matter is eithei* fluid or .solid ; 
words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixedness and coherency, and the most rapid intestine 
motion. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 24 The 
activity and the coherency of thought displayed by the 
Greek mind, 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. H. 27 The Protes- 
tants were thus isolated, .with nothing to give them coher- 
ency as a party. 1883 J, Fiske in HarpeVs Mag. Feb. 
414/1 The indissoluble coherency of the American Union. 

Cokereui: iktihle-rent), a. (and sh.). Also 8 
cobfier-. [a. F. coherent, ad. iL. cohveretit-em, pr. 
pple. of cohmrere to Cohere.] 


COHERT. ■ 

1 . That slicks or clings firmly together; esp. 
united by the force of cohesion. Const, to, with. 
Said of a substance, material, or mass, as well as 
of separate parts, atoms, etc. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 29 The thyrd [bone of the 
wrest], is with the second coherent. 1626 Bacon 
§ 298 Most Powders grow more close and coherent by 
mixture of Water, than by mixture of Oyl. 1709 Blair in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIL 85 The Fasciculi were more strictly 
coherent to one another, 1869 Roscoe A/iW. Chetn. 221 
The metal barium has not yet been obtained in the coherent 
state. X878 VivxLy.y Physiogr. 21 These rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones. 

, b. spec, in Bot.\ United by Cohesion, q. v. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 17 1 Seed without its proper 
integuments, its testa being coherent with the utricle, 1872 
Oliver Elem, Bot. i. iv, 37 Primrose : the sepals coherent. 

F O. Coherent smalLpox CiPLCiiP}, Ohs. 

1722 JuRiN Small Pox in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 191 
Small Pox, of that sort which is call’d the cohaerent, or the 
middle between the distinct and the confluent kind. 

2. frarzsfi. of non-material coheision. 

x6sS“6o Stanley HEt. Philos. ('1701' 184/2 If there are in- 
telligibles, and those neither sensibles, nor coherent with 
sensibles, x<S6o Boyle Seraphic Love 104 Controversies .. 
about Prsedestination, and the coherent doctrines. <2 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 225 Coherent with this is a 
Third property of.. love, a 17x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1 . 
594 Most times Points are to be prov’d by comparing and 
weighing Places cohei-ent. 1835 H- Sfencer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872)1. 11. ii. 178 Among the .successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. i, iii. 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any Turkish rule before it. 

F 3 . Accordant or related logically or in sense ; 
congruent ; harmoniously accordant Ohs. 

CXS5S Harpspield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 39 These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of our present ques- 
tion. X593 Bilson Go'vt. Christ’s Ch. 100 As most coherent 
with the Text. i6ox Shaks. A lls Well iii. vii. 39 That time 
and place with this deceite so lawfull May proue coherent. 

4 . Of thought, speech, reasoning, etc. : Of wliich 
all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

1380 North Plutarch itCjC) (yyt A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 
879 Good Coherent Sense, a 1714 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) 1 . 438 The story is .so coherent. 1869 Freeman 
Conq. (1S76' HI. xii. 23oThe Norman accounts are anything 
but .satisfactoiy or coherent, 
b. said of persons. 

1724 Watts Logic in. iv. § i A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, is not to be made at once by a set of rules. 
1848 Dickens Dombey 51 Be plain and coherent, if you 
plea.se. 

fB. sh. a. One who coheres or combines with 
others, b. That which coheres or is connected. 
(In quot. 1657, 'context = Coherence 5.) Ohs. 

1398 Florio, Complice, a partaker, a complice, a con- 
federate, a coherent. 1617 Markham Caval. viii. 17 A 
world of .such deceit.s, which doe depend and are colierents to 
his former mischiefe.s. 1637 Burton’s Diary (1828) II. 306 
[He] moved, that the cohereiits might be i*ead, to explain it. 

Coherentrfie, G. rare-\ [f. prec. + -(r)Eic.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IL 410 The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or coherentific force. 

Cokerently (k<7hI»*rentH), adv. [f. Coherent 
-H -LY 2.] In a coherent manner ; connectedly ; con- 
sistently. 

x6i8 Bolton Flortis ii, xvii. 142 The Warre Ia.sted . . not 
continually, or coherently, but as cau.ses were ministred. 
1703 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 432 Mathe- 
maticians seem not to speak clearly and coherently of 
equality. X848 C. Bronte y. Ayr^viii. (1873)68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
I had to .say. 1885 d * Raleigh m LawQ. Rev. Apr. 155 
Coherently speaking lunatics. 

Cokering' (kt^hla-rir)), ppl. a. [f. Cohere v. + 

-ING -.] That coheres or cleaves together, 

1663 Manley Grot i us’ Low C. Wam'es 107 To break 
a.sunder these rash and ill co-hering People. 1693 Ld. 
Preston Booth, v. 216 This long Train of cohering Causes. 
1844-37 G. Bird Urin. Depos. fed. 5) 223 The o-xalate will 
he deposited around it, although scarcely in cohering niasse.s. 

b. Bot. United externally to eadi other : of 
organs of tbe same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

1776 Withering (1796 ill. 322 Styles, .bluish, 

slightly cohering. 1845 Lindley^ Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 38 
Anthers . . either separate or cohering. 1872 Oliver Elem. 
Boi. I. vii. 90 The. .cohering sides of adjacent carpels. 

Coke'ritor, [Co- 3 b, Cf. P'. coheritierI\ A 
joint inheritor; Co-heir, 
c 1550 Crowley Inform, tj- Petit. 233 The Father, whych 
hath by his Worde begotten hym many brothers and coheri- 
tours ill his kyngdom. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the Jewes be made co-heriters. .of 
the Promise. 1803 Southey Madocin Azt. viii, In Heaven, 
Co-heritors with us of endle.ss joy. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 218 Coheritors of the soli with civilized 
man. 

So Colie'ritag*e, joint heritage. 

1882 F. W. Myers Renewal of Youth fisTlie undlspersed 
co-heritage of Joy ! 

Cokersion, obs. form of Coercion. 
FCoke'rt, "ts. Ohs. [in form, app, a deriv. of 
L. coert-y a form of the ppl. stem of coerchre to 
Coerce. But its history is not clear ; and it may 
be a variant of cohart, early form of Coakct. 
Change of ar to er was, how’ever, contrary to usual 
tendencies.] »* CoEEafi, 



COHESIBLE. 


COIE. 


*475 Bk, Noblesse 38 Coherted and be force ayetist tbeire 
hertis vville and entent. 1509 Hawes Iswenrers 25 

For to take yengeaunce ye do me cohere. 1539 31 Hen. 

VIII^ c. 8 A direct statute and lawe to coherte offenders. 
1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 529 Whom he had therunto 
enforced and coherted. 

Colie'SiM®, a. rare-^, [f. L. cohiss- ppl. stem 
of cohmrere to Cohebe + -(i)ble, in the active 
sense.] Capable of cohesion (Webster 1828). 
Hence CoSiesibi'lity. 

i8a6 Good Bk, Nat, (1834) I. 73 They are all branches of 
the common property of cohesibility. 

CokcsioH i,kt?hf*,59n'). Also 7-8 colifiesioii. 
[a. F. cohesion, ad. L. *-coh$esion-em, n. of action 
f. cokfus- ppl. stem of cofmrere to Coheke.] 

1 . The action or condition of cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together; spec, the force with which 
the molecules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether : cf Attraction of Cohesion. 

1678 Hobbes WirA Philos, viii. Wks. 1845 VII, 139 The 
parts thereof may be contiguous, without any other cohesion 
but towch. 1690 hoexs. Hum. Und. n, v. (1695) S4 The Ex- 
tension of Body, being nothing but the Cohesion or con- 
tinuity of solid separable, moveable Parts. 1765 A. prcK- 
soN Treat. Agrk, iv. iv. (ed. 2) 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, it opens in rents. 1865 Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scotl. 
ii. 35 Water, .loosens the cohesion of a steep bank. 1870 
Tyndall Heat i. 10 He wishes to tear the wood asunder, to 
overcome its mechanical cohesion by the teeth of his saw. 

2 . Bot. The superficial union of like organs. 
(Distinguished from Adhesion.! 

1835 Henslow Bot. (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyck) 93 In 
proportion as this cohesion extends from the base towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 Lindley Inirod. Bot, II. 62 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place, i88a Vines 
Sacks' Bot, 546 note. It has come to be the usage in English 
works on descriptive botany to apply the term ‘cohesion ’ to 
the apparent union of organs of the same kind, * adhesion ' 
to the apparent union of organs of a different kind. 

3 . iransf. B,ndjig. Of non- material union. 

c 1690 Locke (J.>, In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come to be united in their heads. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks, 1808 VIII. i6i It long held 
together with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity 
not known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1855 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. 11872)1, n. 
ii, iSo There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hut. I. ii. 28 The tie of 
nationality [was] a sufficient bond of cohesion, 

4 . attrib., as iu Cohesion figures , the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another liquid. 

ColiesiYe (kuhrsiv), a. [f. L. cohm^ (see 
COHESiBLE) + -IVE.] Having the property of co- 
hering ; characterized by cohesion. 

1727-3X [see Cohesiveness], 1735 in Johnson. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agrk. Perth 205 Tracts of the finest cohesive 
soil. xSxs Sir H, Daw Agrk. Chem. i. (1814) 6 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass. 
1843 S, Austin Raoike's Hist. Ref. III. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force the league posse.ssed. 1830 Daubeny 
Atom. Th. x.^ (ed. 2) 314 By cohesive attraction, .we mean 
that force which binds together the particles of a body. 
Hence Cohe'sively ativ., Cohe'siveness. 
i8i8 Todd, Cohedvely, in a conn ected or dependent manner. 
[Hence in later Diets.] 1727-31 Bailey vol. II. Cohesiveness, 
cohesive quality. 1735 in Johnson. 1763 Goldsm, .£'w. 
(L.), The style loses Its cohe.siveness. x^^Casselts Techn. 
Educ. IV. 210/1 A felted web, to which cohesiveness is 
given by compressing. 

Cohe^^e, obs. form of Coheir. 

Cohibency. Obs.-^ [f, L. type ’^coUhenfia, 
f. cohibere to restrain: see -ency.] 'A keeping 
under, or restraining’ (Blount G/ossogr. i 6 $ 6 ). 
Coh.i'bit (kohi'bit), v. Now rare. Also 6 cohy- 
byte, 6-8 cohibite. [f. L. cohibiU ppl. stem of 
cohihh'e to restrain, f. co'mf together + to 
hold : cf. adhibit, exhibit^ etc.] trans. To re- 
strain, check ; to restrict. 

1544 SHppUc. Hen, VIII, in Four SuppUc. Although 
synne may be for a tyme cohjFyted and restrayned. *607 
f (o^m.vi.Fottr-.f. Beasts [xt’j’g) 506 ALambsrunnet. .powred 
into water, doth speedily cohibit the bleeding of the nose. 
1649 Evelyn Liberty^ ^ Serv. ii. Misc. 1 1805) 12 Co- 
hibiting themselves within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed, a 1734 North Lives I. 317 It was scarce 
possible to cohibit people's talk. 1882 Syd. Sac. Lex., Co- 
kihiting^ mediwn, a substance which prevents the passage of 
electricity from one body to another. 

CoMbition l.k(?uhibij9n). Now rare. [ad. L. 
cohibitidn-em, n. of action f. cohibere', see prec.] 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppage. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 117 These kindes of 
troubles . . are cofiibitions of all such earthl5r delight. 1630 
Bulwer Anikropomet. 220 This phantastical cohibition 
against the freedom of Nature. 1666 G. Harvey Morb, A ngl. 
xiv. j 59 A sudden cohibition of . . their Haemorrhoids, 

J. B. Stallo Concepts Th. mod. Physics 117 The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure. 

So F CoM'bitive a., restraining, restrictive ; t Co- 
Ri-bitor, one who restrains. 

X348 Hall CAw^.fiSop) 497 Cohibetors and refrelners of 
the Kynges wilful! skope and unbrideled libertie. x668 
Wilkins Real Char. 27 Cohibitive, — restrain, check, curb, 
with-hold, 

I! Cohob. _ Obs. Med. Also coboph.. [Origin 
uncertain ; it may be the root of next word, or 
merely a contraction of 
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An Arabic derivation is suspected. There is a Semitic 
root kas-ab, which has in Ethiopic the sense ‘second , 
with a deriv. vb. ‘to double, repeat'; this may have oc- 
curred in a vulgar Arabic dialect. The suggestion in Littre, 

of Arabic kuhbat ‘ dust colour mixed with black ’ 

does not explain the sen.se,] 

‘ A Paracelsian term, intended to mean repeti- 
tion ; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1850- 
60). 

Oobobate (k^iT,^ib^'t\ v. Old Chem. [In 
cohobdre, F.cohober : see prec.] 
ti'ans. To subject to repeated distillation, by 
pouiing a liquid back again and again upon the 
matter from which it has been distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

1641 French Distill, ii. i 1651) 50 Cohobate this water three 
times. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 248 Ihat salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus^ his sal circulatum. 
1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobated, being excreted and admitted 
again into the blood with the fresh aliment. 1767 Woulfe 
Distill, in Phil Tra?is. LVII. 53 The spirit of wine, 
charged with the acid vapours, must be distilled and co- 
habated. 1879 A. Swanwick tr. Goethe's Faust ii. ii. 2S8 
The human system duly we compose, And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

Hence Co’bohatmgf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Co* 3 io- 
ba'tor, an apparatus or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. vii. no An eye for an Alchim- 
ist, a sublimating . . and Cohobating eye. 1662 J. Chand- 
ler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or injection of its own extracted liquor in distillation. 

t Cohoba'tion. Old Chem. Also 8 cohaba- 
tion. [n. of action f. Cohobate.] The operation 
of cohobating (see prec.) ; redistillation. 

1603 Timme Qnersit. i. xUi. 57 If. . the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur.. be drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
and extillations. 1610 B. Jonson Alch, ii. v. 1657 
Starkey Hehnont's Vind. 241 The sweet oyl of mercury . . 
by cohobation with the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahest) 
becomes volatile. 1734 Lewis Platina in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 651 The cohobation was repeated four times, the 
distiird liquor proving paler and paler every time. 1783 
Ibid. LXXIII. 28 In all these cases.. more of the metal 
will be taken up by distillation and cohobation. 
tCollOXiesta*tioii« Obs. ran, [i.'L.coLionestare 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one’s company. 

1689 Shadwell Bi0y F. i. Wks. 1720 IV. 124 The great 
honour done to us, and the cohonestation of us, by your 
arrival. 

Cohoobie : see Cow-hhbby, Sc. Obs. 

Coborn : see Coehoen. 

Cohort (kJufii^Jt), sb, [a. F. cohorfe, ad. L. 
cohort-em {cohors) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth part of a legion ; f. co- together + 
hort~, found also in hort-us, cogn. with Gr. 

Eng. garth, gard-en, from a root meaning ‘ to 
enclose ’ : see Garden. The living descendant of 
the L. word in F. is cottrl, Eng. Court.] 

1 . Kojn. Antig'. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men ; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (later) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. v. 99 A cohort© of Mace- 
donyens. X569 T. Stocker Diodorus Sic. ii. x. 38 Four© 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <5- F, III. 41 Marcellinus . . advanced . . with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and 
strength of the army. 1879 Froude Caesar xvii. 274 Sabinus 
. . had . . a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. 

2 . trans f a. A similar division of other armies, 
b. A band of warriors in general. 

1300 Melusine 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
of hys cohorte or company. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 127 The 
Cohort bright Of watchful! Cherubim. 18x3 Byron Hebr, 
Melodies, Sennacherib, The As.syrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold. And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxvi, The legion of honour 
was to consist of. fifteen cohorts, 1874 H. Reynolds yohn 
Baft, iii, § 1. 134 Jehoiada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of prie.sts. 

fig, A company, band ; esp, of persons united 
in defence of a common cause, 

17x9 Boltngbroke in .Swfyr's Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 543 My 
friends and my acquaintance..! had a numerous cohort of 
the latter. 1858 Neale Bernard de M. 33 The cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Set. (ed. 6 ) H.xvi. 454 A small cohort of social re- 
generators. 

4 . Zool, and Bot. In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade ; in Bot. usually = Alliance 6. 

t84S Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 24 No idea of the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can be formed from a considera- 
tion of the Flora of Europe alone. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. 
ix. § I. 326 Cohort . . is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order. 

tCobort {Vo\xg’x^,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. co~ 
hort-dri, f. co- {com-) + hortari.'] trans. To exhort. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i, v. 28 Thus wil the deuil cohorte 
ior*l coherte] them, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I, 


453 The Lard of Tullybarne and uther Noble men, who 
cohorted thame to quyeraess. 

tCobortatiOB^ (kJuh^7.itt»»-j3n). Obs. ot arch. 
[ad. L. cohortdtidn-em, n. ol action f. cohoridrix 
see prec.] Exhortation. 

1642 R, Watson Serm. Schisme i Saith he, in his cobor- 
tation. X631 Howell Venice 207 A Cohortation. ,addre.ss’d 
to all Christian Princes. X838 H. J. Rose in Burgon 12 
Good Men (1880) L 249, I made a solemn cohortation to all 
the students. 1870 Seeley in Macm. Mag. Sept. 352/2 
Like general orders in a camp, or the military cohortations 
of a Roman imperator. 

t Cobortation^, Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Cohort.] 
Combination in a cohort or company (?), 
c 1500 Melusine 97 Ye shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all tliem that are of your cohortacion. The kinge made to 
be take alle them of hys cohorte or company. 

Coll 03 ?tative (k<?h^*itativ), <2. {sb.) [f. L. <:<?- 

horidt-, ppl. stem of cohortdri + -iVE.] Pertaining 
to cohortation : in Neb Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future (imperfect or pre- 
sent) tense ; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by ‘let me’, 

‘ let us ’ ; the future paragogic. 

Gesenius' Heb. Gram. transt.) 81 The charac- 

teristic of the Cohortative is a long a. 1874 A. B. Davidson 
Introei. Heb. Grain. (1888) 59 note, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 

Cohosll (kiJhp'J). Also 8 cohush. [See quot. 
1866.] The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally. Black 
c., Cimicifuga racemosa. Blue c., Caulophyllum 
thalictroides. Bed c., Actsea spicaia, var. rubra. 
White c,, Actxa alba. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 189 Coliush (ActaeaSpicata). 
1851 S. Judd Margaret i, xvi. (1871) 123 She gathered the 
. . red cohoish . . and other flowers. 1866 1 reas, Bot. 241 Cmw- 
lopkyllum. .The flowers . . are succeeded by deep-blue glo- 
bose berries.. These berries are called by_ the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the plant is esteemed medicinal. 1880 Libr. 
Univ. Knoml. IV, 119 Cohosh, the Indian name of black 
snake-root. 

t Co-hospital, a. Obs. rare. [cf. late L. co- 
hospit em iellow guest, and Hospital.] 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage v. vii, {i 6 ii) 482 A Hawkehad 
been admitted thither for the cure of his lame legge . . he 
inhospitably slew many of these co-hospitaU weaker Fowles. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kshw*) Ornith. In 
7 pi. oahouzD. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas, a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be Puffintis obsctirus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly extenninated. 

1615 Lei. of L. Hughes in INixoy Mem. Bermudas (1877) 
II. 578 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in.. When the Cahouze time 
is out . . noddies and sandie birds come in. X623 Capt. 
Smith Hist. Bermudas in Virginia 180 Coupers He, 
where were [anno 16x4] such infinite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. Ibid. 171 The Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims IV. 1740 They call it, of the cry 
which it maketh, Cohow. X670 S. Clarke Four Eng. 
Plantations 22. 18^ J. M. Jones Nat. in Bermuda 93-6 
Mr. Hardie learned in June 1847 ‘ that the Cahow was still 
known by its old name 

Oohubie ; see Cow-hubbt, Sc. Ohs. 
llColiuiie (kt?hz?n). Also 8 cohone, 9 ca- 
houn. A species of palm {Attalea Cohune) found 
in Honduras. Hence co/wm'palm, -tree, -oil. 

1803 A. Duncan MarineVs Chron.Wl. 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. 1866 Treas. Bot, xxo Attalea 
Cohune, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuable oil. Ibid. 31 1 Cohune oil. 
1882 J. Smith Economic Plants 127 Cohune Palm. 
Oo-Eusband, -hymn : see Co-. 

Coieh-grass, obs, form of Couch-grass. 

F Coidsoch. Sc. Obs. [cf. Gaelic caithteack 
(pron. kai'tjax) wasting, caithte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.] ‘ A puny wight ’ (Jam.), 

<2x605 Montgomerie Flyiing 513 Then the cummers that 
3ee ken came all with a clak, Toconiure that coidsoch, with 
clewes in their creeles. 

Coif (koif), sb. Forms: 3-7 coyfe, 4-5 coyffe, 
coyf, 6 coifite, 6-7 coifa, quoife, 7~9 qtioif, 5- 
coif; (also 4 koife, coyif, coyphe, 5 koyf, 7 
koyfe, 8 qnoiff; 6 Sc. kuafe, queif, quayf, 7 
quaiffo, quaife). [ME. coyfe, a, OF. coife, coiffe 
( » Prov. cofa, Sp. cofia, Pg. coifa. It. cufila ) :— late 
L. '^ctiffia {cofea in Venant. Fortunatus, cuphia in 
Alenin), supposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. ^kupphja, deriv. of OHG. eJmppha^ 
MHG. kupfe cap.] 

1 . A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and sides of the head. 

F a. In early use a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap under the chin, worn out of doors by 
both sexes. F b. In later use, worn by men only 
as a night-cap, skuU-CBp, nnder-cap. Ohs. 

[1293 Britton i. vi. § 2 Et cum aucuns felouns vendrount 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous qe il 
veignent dechaticez et deceyntz sauntz coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, en pure lour cote.] c 1325 Poem temp. Ed<w. II, 
(Percy; xvi, A coyf to bind with his locks, a 1330 Evil 
Times Edw.II, 117 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 Somme 
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fwantonne prestes] . . Ijen ashamed of the werlte the bishop 
lierabitok, At even he set upon a koife, and kembetn the 
croket. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 He maketh his longe 
heres to^be bounden in a coytTe rounde aboute his hed. 1533 
Elyot Cast. H alike iv. (R. I dyd throwe away my quylted 
cappe, and my other close bonnettes, and onely dyd lye in 
a thynne coyfe. 1591 Florio Fruites 131 To thee, all 
catts are graie in the darke and euerie quoife will seme a 
nights. x(iQ% Ceremonies at^ Coronat. ^as. / (1685) 8 A 
shallow Quoif is put on the Kings head. 1647 Fuller Goo/l 
Th, in IVorse iT. 11841. 81 A grant of liberty from Queen 
Mary to Henry Ratcliffe earl of Sussex, giving him leave 
to wear a night-cap or coif in her majesty’s presence. <*1662 
Heylin Laud Introd._i7 _No man shall cover his head in 
the church or chappel in time of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmity, in which case let him wear a night- 
cap or coif. 1700 Congreve IFay of World v. v, In a quoif 
like a man-midwife. 1834 Planch 6 Brit. Costume 96 A 
white coif tied under the chin is Itemf Hen, HI] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

C. A cap of the night-cap form worn by women 
in-doors or under a bonnet. Ohs. or dial. Also, 

d. applied to head-coverings worn by women 
in foreign countries. 

c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 507 She wolde make a coyf for hir 
suster. 1513 Douglas JEneis iv. iv. 19 Hir brycht tressis | 
envolupit warand wound Intill a kuafe [ed. lyioqueifjof 
fyne gold wyrin threid. 1603 Philotus xxii, Than may 
haue baith^ Quaiffis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Barlet Beilis. _ i6ai J. Reynolds Godls Rev. agst. Murder 

I. hi, 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away her quaives, 
her bands, and her upper coat. 3:688 R. Holme Armoury 

II. 465/1 A gathered, or drawing Quoife. .runneth upon 
strings which may be made wider or closer. 1707 E. 
Ward Hiid. Rediv. II. v. 16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress, And outward Signs of Holiness. 
1727 Swift Baucis ^ Pkil., Instead of home-spun coifs, 
were seen Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. 1816 Scott 
Olii Mori, xxxix, The coif— the apron — the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie. 1835 Whiiby Gloss. ^ 
Coif a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 

[1508 H.MiLVYr Voy. L 497 (R.) Ouer that her cappe 
(made after the coife fashion of cloth of gold called Shapka 
Tempska.] 1617 Moryson liiu. 111. iv. i. 173 The married 
women [of Italy] wear their heads bare, or couered with a 
fine linnen coyfe, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 478 They 
[Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
S. Rogers yacqnel. 90 Sabot and coif, and collerette. 1882 
Day^ of Rest 211 Briftany^ The women wear the white coif 
of stifiiy starched muslin. 

e. transf. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb.> 101 See, my lord the 
kyng, thus gate he his rede coyf, *756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IV. 283 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them, 

t 2 . An ecclesiastical head-dress. (Applied by 
Wyclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Obs. 

*382 Wyclif Ex. xxviii. 37^ It shall he vpon the coyif [1388 
mytre, Vulg. iiarami standing ouer to the forheed of the 
bishop. Ibid. 39 The coif of bijs. c 1440 Promp. Pat'v. 86 
Coyfe V. cappe, tena. .Cappe, or hure, for clerkys, tena. 1574 

J. Studley tr. Balds Pageant Popes., To Rdr., How can 
that foundation stand which is made of. .tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

8 . A white cap formerly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esp. that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress; 
afterwards represented by the white border or a 
small patch of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Fairholt says that ‘ In the rolls of the wardrobe of King 
Richard II {1391) is an entry for twenty-one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the King’s Play at Christ- 
mas 

*399 Langl. Rich, Redeles in, 320 Pey cared ffor no coyffes 
that men of court v^n. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, § 66 
(1617^ 356 A linnen Coife.. an ornament which onely Ser- 
geants at Law doe weare. 1680 Land, Gaz. No. 1512/3 The 
mte Elected and Sworn Serjeants at Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westmiqster, 
from Grays-Inn. c *7*0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 261 
[ The Serjeant] has a Coiffe put on his head, which is a 
black satten cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom. 1708 Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. i. ii. xiii. (1743) 
110 A Serjeant at Law. .isobliged to weara lawn coif under 
his cap. tZZ^Pall Mall G. 29 May 4/2 Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
..shows that.. the white border is the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch representing the 
cornered cap which was worn above it. The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 
barrister’s wig does now. 

b. The position or order of serjeant-at-law* 

1522 Skelton Why nat io Court 313 He countys them 
foies and dawes, Sergyauntes of the coife eke. *614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 358 The Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife. *640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) 1 . 330 These 
Brothers of the Coyfe. 171* Addison Spect. No. 89 * No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. *770 Foote Lame 
Lover in. 55 O ! Fye ! have a proper respect for the coif. 
1884 Serjt. Pulling {title), The Order of the Coif. * 1 ^ 
Serjt. Robinson Bench ^ Bar 237 Serjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif. 

f 4:* ■A- close-fitting skull-cap of iron or steel, or 
later, of leather, worn under the helmet ; the 
skull-cap of a helmet. Obs. exc. Hist. 

€ *380 Sir Fertimh. 898 Ys helm, ys coyphe, ys hahryioun 
alle bay hadde to-rente. c *450 Merlht x. 164 The kynge 
ban hym yaf so grete a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercle and the koyf of Iren to the heed, c 1489 
Caxton Somies of Aynton L 44 'I'he coyffe of stele that 
made his stroke to slyde. *525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
clxviii. [clxiv.] 475 The thirde course they vnhelnied eche 
other, so that bothe sate bareheaded in their coyfes. c *530 
— Arih. Lyi. Bryt.(xZxd^ 271 He strake Arthur on the 
helme ; so that it entred till it came to the coyfe of stele, 
and then the stroke dydde glente downe towarde the lyft 


syde, and strake awaye as muche of the hawherk as it 
touched. *597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i, L 147 Hence thou 
sickly Quoife, Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
1766 Barrington Observ. Statutes zoz note. The coif was 
originally an iron plate or scull-cap, worn by Knights under 
their Helmet. 1834 Planch .ffrzV. Costume The cowl 
of mail being drawn over a steel cap called a coif-de-fer. 
1874 Boutell .ri (§■ Ar 7 n. vii. 109 This hauberk, .had a 
hood or coif; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

1 5 . A surgical cap for the head or other part. 

*599 A M. tr. GabelhouePs Bh. Physicke 2/1 Mixe them 

very well the one with the other, and then ether of a kercher 
or of Taffataye make a Quoife, and insparge therin this 
poulder. .Thou shalt wear this Quoife three or four times in 
a weeke, both night and day. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
1 . 31a A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
affixed to it, may be found very applicable in some cases. 

1 6 . The amiiiou enveloping the foetus. Obs. 

*545 'B.KY'HCii.p By-rth Mankyride The mydwifes com- 

munelye call it the coyfe or byggyn of the chylde. *61* 
C<STG^.AgneUere,T\i inmost of the three membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-lodged infant ; called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the child. 

7 . ' Applied to the calyptra of mosses.’ 

Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

8. attrib. and comb. 

*598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. in. xx. In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame. 
Coif (koif ), V. Pa. t. and pple. colfad. [orig. 
app. ad. OF. coifer, coiffer., f. coife, coiffe, a CoiP ; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from coif as an Eng. word ; cf. to cap, bonnet, etc.] 

1 . trans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the sergeant’s coif ; to cover as with a 
coif. 

1530 Palsgr. 488/2 , 1 coyfe, I put a coyfe upon ones heed. 
*6*1 CoTGR., Coifper, to weare a coyfe, put on a coyfe. 

*658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Gosd. 11. iii. 13:700) 345 
There be in these times that are coifd with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them. *7*4 Arbuthnot etc. Martin Scribl. 
(T.), You, eloquent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to be called to the bar, and coifed like your sister- 
.serjeants). ^ 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) I. 259 He would 
not suffer himself to be coifed [f, e. with a woman's coif]» but 
covered his head with aguilted linen night-cap. *758 J. G. 
Cooper Call Aristippus iv. (R.', Whilst wanton boys, .coife 
me, where I’m bald, with flow’rs. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. Ill, 466 What fair cloth m&y coif my head. 

2 . To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf. 
coiffure, and paragraph below. 

*862 Merivale Rom. Etnp. (1865) V. xli. 95 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed. 

Hence Coiling ppl. a. 

1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom v, 231 Like the tiavelling 
sun, Setting, all clad in coifing clouds of gold. 

^ To express the ordinary sense of mod.F. coffer 
to dress or arrange the hair or head, various 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 
and their clients, as to coiffe, io coiffe. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. coiffe, in refer- 
ence to the coiffe of French countrywomen, etc. 

*835 Willis Pencillings II. Ixii. 174 The soubrette who 
sells you a ci.gar is coiffed as for a ball. 1880 Ouida Moths 

111.19 Hand-some women . . coiflTeed to perfection. 1884 E. 
Jenkins Week of Passion I. viii. 24* Her abundant dark 
hair was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds. *888 
P, FiT2GERALp Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif- 
feing these aristocrats. *889 Q. Rev. Oct. 300 SonJetimes 
‘ the hair* wascoiffded in rolls. 

Coif, obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of Quaich, cup. 

Coifed (koi’ft), ppl. a. [f. Coif sb. and v. + -ed.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif ; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

*520 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 59 The Kynge, beyng 
coyffyd and in hys nyghte gowne. 1702 Addison Dial. 
Medals (1727) 115 She [Africa] is always quoiffd with the 
head of an Elephant. 1774 P. Parsons Neivinarket II. 24 
When a man is as grave as a coifed head. 1845 Ld. Okta'^- 
Chancellors {xZ^i) VI. Ixx.xv. 156 The coifed sages of 
the law who frequented Durham House. 1874 Boutell 
Arms ^ Arm. vxx. no The coifed hauberk., was made on 
the model of. .the ordinary French habit of that period. 

11 Coiffe’tte. [F. dim. of coffe.'] A skull-cap 
of iron worn by soldiers in the fourteenth century. 
Really only the OFr. word, used as a technical 
term by some antiquaries; never in living use in 
English. 

|{ Coi:^eur (kwafor). [F., agent-sb. f. coffer to 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or ariisuc hair-dressers, 
and their patrons. 

*858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade 98/1 Coiffure, a head-dress, 
coiffeur being a hair-dresser. 1884 Manck. Exatn. 27 
Oct. 5/3 Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce, . his power must be acknowledged. ^ 

11 Coiffiire (kwafswT, rarely koi’fiiu). Also 8 
Quoiffiire, coiffeure. [F., sb. of action f. coffer 
to Coif, dress the head and hair.] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women. 

a *63* Donne Hist. Septuagint (1633) 68 (T.) Drawing 
up the coifure to a highness royal. *702 Addison Dial. 
Medals (jqzq) By Methinks she is very particular in her 
Quoiffure. *71* -r- Spect. No. 98 F *, I am highly pleased 


with the Coiffure nowin Fashion. *83* Cafs Tail tj An old 
greasy night-cap, his morning coiffure. *866 Mrs. H. 
Wood Marthls Eve xxv, (1874) 319 It’s not once in six 
months that Madame Baret’s coiffure is amiss. 

Coi’fleSB, Without a coif. 

161* CoTGR., Tf'iste cotnmev?t bonnet de nuict sans coiffe. 
As melancholicke as a coyfelesse nightcap. 1830 A. 
Cunningham in Fraser's Mag. I. 406 An old and coifless 
carline cried. 

CoigSl (koin'), sb. Also coigne. [an archaic 
spelling of Coin, Quoin, q. v., retained chiefly in 
connexion with the phrase in I.] 

1 . In the Shaksperian phrase Coign of vantage i 
a position (properly a projecting corner) affording 
facility for observation or action. (The currency 
of the phrase is app. due to Sir Walter Scott.) 

1605 Shaks. Macb. i. vi. 7 No lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed. ^ 1818^ Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, As if the traders had 
occupied with nests, .every buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macbeth’s Castle. 1823 — QuenUn 
D. XX, From some such turret or balcony- window, or siiuilar 
‘ coign of vantage *. 1863 Geo. Eliot R omola ni . xxxiii, A 
. .swarming of the people at every coign of vantage. ^187* 
Browning Pr.Hohensi. 1699 Terror on hervantage-coigne, 
Couchant supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2 . Occasionally used in the following senses, 
where Quoin is the ordinary modern spelling : 

a. A corner-stone ; a projecting corner or angle 
of a building. (Cf. also Coin 2). 

*84.3 R. Hornk Orion, Great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes, 

b. A wedge ^in Printing or Gumieiy). 

*755 Johnson, Coigne.. z. A wooden wedge used by 
printers. [Bailey had coin, gjdne, guorne.) ^ *862 Palmer- 
ston Sp, in Times 7 Mar. When the gun is elevated by 
coigns. *867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Coign. See Quoin. 
+ 3 . A frequent early spelling of Coin 4-7 
(rarely of Coin i). 

Coi^n, ’V. Variant of Coin vf. Quoin. 

Hence pa. pple., furnished with coigns 

or corner-stones, Quoin ed. Coigningr, furnishing 
with coigns ; coigns collectively ; Quoining. 

1801 CoxE Tour Monmouth 1 . 49 Bail t of rubble, but coigned 
with hewn stones. 1889 Aihenssutn 3 Aug. 169/3 The 
Saxon coigningof * long and short work , the towered arch 
with jilain chamfered abaci. 

Coigne, coigny frisk Hist .) : see Coynie. 
tCoil, Obs. Also eoyl e. [a. OF. coillir, 
now cueillir :--L. colligere to collect, gather.] An 
earlier form of Cull (q. v.\ used in the sense, To 
select, choose. Hence Coiling vhl. sh. 

*399 Langl. Rick, Redeles 11 1. aoo Coile out Knyjtys 
]jat knowe well hem.self. *430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy n. xin, 
Chesen out and coyle the chefe iewels. *530 Palsgr, 498/2 
Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshepence, eslisez les 
dandyPratfes ei les denlers dirlaiide hors de la reste. *552 
Huloet s. V., Coyle or cho.se out of many, seligo. *6*7 
Markham Caval. i. 87 The Colt, .which is to be coyled and 
castaway. Ibid. In this coyling of Studs there is great arte 
and iudgement to be vsed. *655 L. Thetford P&rf Horse- 
man 35 By no means . . make too early coiling. *708-15 
Kersf.y, Coiling of the Stud, is the first making choice 
of a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. *72i-x8oo in 
Bailey. 

tCoil, 21. '*2 Obs. Also coyle. [First in i6th c. : 
origin unknown ; connexion with F. cul is perhaps 
possible: cf. Coil trans. To beat, thrash. 

Hence Coiled ppl. a. 

*530 Palsgr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beats bym, yV 
hastonne. 1542 tlnhix, Erasm. Apoph. 7 b, Of a certaine 
man, somewhat sharpely heatyng a bonde seruaunt 
Socrates asked, .whether of bothe hath more neede of coil- 
ing, ye, or your seruaunt. *548 — Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 
159 a, When they had sore coyled him, and had reviled 
him. *369 T. Preston Cambises Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle tl'.em both. 
Ibid. Knave, slave and villain I a coild cote now and than. 
c 1590 Wife Lapped in Morelles Skin 770 in Hazl. E. P. P. 

, IV. 213 , I shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

i Coil (koil), vf Also 7-8 coile, coyl(e, quoil©. 

I [(Joes with Coil sbl^, neither being as yet traced 
beyond 1611, though, as nautical words, they were 
no doubt in spoken use much earlier. The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with F. cueillir 
to gather, collect, cull, which littre has as a 
^terme de marine*, *plier une manoeuvre en rond 
ou en ellipse \ Cf. the Pg. collier tm cabo ‘ to coil 
a cable ’ (Vieyra\] 

1 . trans. To lay up (a cable, rope, etc.) in con- 
centric rings ; the rings may be disposed above 
each other, or one ring within another, or over 
cleats, etc., as is clone with small lines, to prevent 
entanglement Const, with up. 

1611 Cotgr., Vrillonnervne cable, to coil a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or in a ring. *627 <Japt. Smith SeamaHs 
Gram. vii. 30 Quoile a Cable, is to lay it up in around Ring, 
or fake, one above another. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xxiii. (1737)97 1*11 coyle this Rope. 1719 Glossogr, Angl. 
Nova, At sea, a rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
turn over another. . is said to be quoiled up. a 1785 Glover 
A thenaid xix. {R.l, Our conductor gathered as he stept, A 
clue, which careful in his hand he coil’d. *805 Southey 
Modoc in Azt. xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous .spearman coil’d the string, And sped again the arti- 
ficer of death. 1836 M arRvat Midsh. Easy xiv, Directed the 
two men forward to coil a hawser upon the foregrating. 
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absot 1833 Marryat^F. viii, Tell Mr, Simpkins 

.. to coil away upon the jetty. 

Jig. 1789 Dibdin Smg^ Poor Jack ii, And, my timbers I 
what lingo he’d coil and belay. , 

2. a. To enwrap within coils. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta ii. i. Coil’d np in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i’ th’ ballast. 1681 
Crowne Hm. F/j IV. 46 Well coyl'd round With proofs, 
that will resist small shot at least. 

b. To enfold in a coil, ensnare. 7*are. 

*748 T. Edwards Canons oJCriticis7n^(iTm. xxxiv. {1765) 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company, Least. .Plea* 
sure coil thee in her dangerous snare. 

8, To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or winding 
shape; to twist or wind round (something^ 
a 1691 Boyle ( J. V Until the pressure of the air, that at fimt 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the .same thing again. 
171X E. Ward Qiiix . I. 155 Quoil'd in Dust like Snake pr 
Adder, 1837 Brewster Magnet. 310 Each strand of wire 
. . was coiled several times backward and forward over it- 
self. xdSz Illust. Land. News XL. 224/1 An Armstrong 
gun is made of wrought-iron bans coiled into hoops. 1866 
Tate Brit . MoUusks h% 210 I'he shells of . . Plamrbis are 
flat and coiled nearly in the same plane. 1870 T, Di? W. 
TkiM..KGSi Criintbs Swept Up zjo Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hair, 
b. rejl. 

Power Philos, i. 8 You shall see it to winde and 
coyl itself up like a Spring. 1817 M''Leod Voy. Alceste 
305 The snake . . now coiled himself up again, c j8a8 
Broderip in Zool. Jrtil. II, The serpent . . coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through his folds. 

C, To coil tij> : to twist into a fixed or constrained 
position. 

1774 Goldsm. Nai. I/lsf. L 309 Little^ hoops coil’d 
up in a spring. 1785 Reid Powers n, ix. 276 They 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 

1835 Kingsley Hypatia xix. 218 She sat, coiled up like a 
snake, on a divan. 

At. intr. Joit reJl.') To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself round. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar, iv. xiii, They coil’d and swam. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 25/1 The snake . . seized the keeper by 
the left thumb, and coiled round his arm and neck in a 
moment. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 577 The long convol- 
vuluses That coU’d around the stately .stems. 

5 . intr. To move in a spiral or winding course. 
x8i6 W. Taylor Mag .^ XLI. 329 Like doves .. 

Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland- 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. VI. i. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
unsuspected paths. 

Coil, vA Naut. [ad. F. cuter AoxA. of ship or 
wind ^aller en arri^re’, f. cut hinder part. Cf. 
recoil » reeulert] T 0 turn ; cf. weather-coil^ -coilinp^. 

1804 A. TPi'mkiii Mariner" s Citron. I. 228 On the aoth, in 
a severe squall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coifing to 
windward, with her upper deck parts in the water. 1867 
Smyth SalloPs Word 4 k., Weather-coiling, z. ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback ; rounding off by a 
stem-board, and coming up to it again. 

Coil (koil), [f. Coil To put (hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

x825-^ Jamieson, PCyle, Kyle hay, to put it into cocks. 
1829 Hoco Sheph. Calendar I. 256 To coil a part of her 
father’s hay. x8BS She^peld Glossp Addenda, Coil ox Qtioil, 
to make into large heaps. To coil hay is to throw a num- 
ber of haycock.s together. 

fCoil, 'Z/-® Ohs. rare. [app. f. CoiL j^.S; but 
it might possibly be a sense of Coil vJ : cf. Beat 
V. 2;^.] To stir (liquids or the like), 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ii. 82 Pour therein [a pot] 
your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and coil these to- 
gether with a Spoon till the, Water grow darkish. 
tCoil, sb.^ Obs. In 6 coyl. [perh. a vbl. sb, 
from Coil to select,] ? A selection, a choice. 

XS74 B* Gooce Lett, to Bnrghley 15 May, in N. 4- Q. 7 Mar. 
1863. 183/2 We have here a coyl of proper men .. whose 
sould’iours. .would doo a man goode to behold their servysse. 
Coil (koil), sbj arch, and dial. Also 6-7 coyle, 
quoile, 6-8 coile, 7 coyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoil. 
[First in i 6 thc. : of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rose into literaiy use ; many terms of similar 
meaning have had such an origin ; cf. pother, row, 
riimpus, dirdurn, shindy, hubbub, htirly-burly, etc. 

The conjectures that coil may be ‘ related ' to Gael, coileid 
(ktJ'ktsh stir, movement, noise or to got Urn {g£>'lim,) ^ I boil 
goileadh, * boiling or to goill (golS) ‘ shield, wav, fight are 
mere_ random ‘ shots without any justification, phonetic 
or historical. Coil is unknown in Scotland, and no evi- 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the way 1] 

1. Noisy disturbance, ‘row ; ‘tumult, turmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion ’ (J.’). 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. n. ii. H iij, Againe, thinckes 
thou that I at Rome my vearses can indyte Mongst so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, suche soking carke, and 
spyte. 1589 R. Harvey PL Pare, (i860) 30 Such a quoile, 
with pro and con such urging of Ergoes. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. III. u 48 What a coile is there Dromio ? who ai'e those 
at the gatet ^ x6o8 L. Machin Dumb Knt. i. i, If my hus-, 
band should rLse from his study, and raisse me, we should 
have such a coile I 1610 B. Jonson Alch, v. iv, Did you not 
heare the coyle About the dore? 1676 E. Bury Medit. 
37s Many great men which, .make a great coil, and keep a 
great stir and bu.stle in the world. 1728 Swift Mnllinix 4- 
T., But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, By all this coil, what 
x^t thou got ? x86o T, Martin tr. Horace 208 What means 
this coil ? And wherefore be These cruel looks all bent on 
me ? 1884 Holland Cheshire Gloss., Coil, row. 
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2. Confused noise of inanimate things ; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. 

158a Monday Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. 3 Hsc. (Malh.) II. 
201 There was such a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downe the boordes..that I laye almost 
feared out of my wits. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 3 
(1865^ 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coil. x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 11 You may hear 
a coil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil. 

3. Fuss, ado; a ‘business’, 

1S93 Drayton Idea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coyle is here? 1395 Shaks. John n. i. 165, lam not worth 
this coyle that’s made for me. 1613 Wither Abuses Stripi 
4* Whiptxi.x. Fxzwf/y, They might foyle The party faulty 
e’en with half that quoyle. 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. i. 1, 
I was extream drunke, aske my man Fub else, he'letell you 
what a coyle he had with me. 1652 Culpepper Eng, Physic. 
255 Physicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
Electuaries. 1692 Racket WUliams n. 45 What a 
coil hath been made to set up consisteries of ministers and 
ruling elders ! i86x Readf. Cloister 4- H. I. 303 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now ? 1877 N, W . Line. Gloss., Coil, 
fuss, bustle. 

4 . a. 1 0 keep a coil : to keep up a disturbance ; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado, 

X568 T. How:ell Nenoe Sonets (1879') 147 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, Where Venus only keepes the coyle. 
XS77 Holinshed Ckrott. II. 743 They kept such a coile 
against the abbat and moonks, to have certeine^ ancient 
charters delivered them. 1587 Golding De Momay ix, (161 7) 
140 Proclus and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the world. 1611 Cotgr., Grahuger, 
to keepe afoule coyle, to make a great stirre, or monstrous 
hurlyburly. 1669 Shadwell Royal Sheph. v. Wks. 1720 I. 
295 They all keep such a coile, when they come to die. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. i. 35 Still a coil the grasshopper did 
keep, 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in, 904 And such sad coil 
with words of vengeance kept, That our best sleepers started 
as they slept, 

h. Mortal coil: the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
become a current phrase. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 67 What dreames may come, 
When we haue shufflel’d off this mortall coile, Must giue vs 
paw.se. a 1764 Churchill Poems, Jourttey II. 8 When 
the Night Suspends this mortal coil. X814 Scott Ld, of 
Isles, Introd., Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of 
the Isles. 1829 I. Taylor Enthtts. v. (1867) 108 The 
Christian, .has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world. 

Coil (koil), sb:^ Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoyl(e, 
quoile. [Goes with Coil from which it is 
prob. directly formed, like a roll, twist, tie, foldl] 

1. ong. A length of cable, rope, etc., when ‘coiled* 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings, 
either fake over fake, or in a flat disk with the 
fakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish coil) hence, the quantity of cable, etc., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term. 

X627 Capt. SmvvL Seaman*s Gram. 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coik, that is the vpmost fake. X662 Pepys 
Diary 22 Aug., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1174/1 
Remaining in the Con-suLs hand.s 18 Quoyles of Coi’dage 
and a Hauser. 1711 Mil, 4* Bea Diet., A Quoyle is a 
ppe laid up round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it IS taken for a whole Rope quoyi’d ; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. X751 Chambers, Cycl. s. v. Quoil, The middle 
of such a ring or quoile, is a good place to lay shot in. 1794 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I- 432, I have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or four-and-a-half 
rope. x8di Tennyson En. Ard. 17 Hard coils of cordage, 
swarthy fishing-nets. X874 Knight Dict. Mech. 589 When 
laid up in a flat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and ‘ with the sun ’ it is said to be a Flemish coil. 

2. A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has been disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

i^i Boyle Spring of Air {i6Sd) 92 These small coyled 
particles of the air. .when the pressure is taken away, .flie 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten tiroes as big in Diameter 
as before. ^23 Phil. Trans, XXXII. 294 A Snake, .lying 
round in a Coil. X856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xx. 202 Around 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children, 
x8#^ O. W. Holmes Aut. BreaJf.-t. xii. in There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. i86z Ilhtst. Lond. News XL. 
136/2 Round which [eggs] the reptile had coiled its length, 
the head surmounting the coil. 1869 Phillhs Vesuv. 
ii. II Black coils of barren lava. 

b. As a disposition of women’s hair. 

1888 Galignanls bfessenger 5 Feb. r To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of the head by braids fall- 
ing on the neck. Ibid, a Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils. 

3. A single complete turn or circumvolution of 
any coiled body; e.g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril' of a plant. 

1805 Southey hfadocvu, On came the mighty snake .. 
"VSTKat then was human strength, if once involved Within 
those dr^dful coils? 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 58 The 
Coils of intestine. 1882 V inks Sachs* Boi. 863 The youngest 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support. 

4 . arrangement of a wire, piping, sheet metal, 
etc., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curves 
or windings. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 16^ Zinc and copper sheets 
formed into coils. 1839 G. Bim Nat. Philos. 222 A copper 
and zinc plate, each fifty feet long and two wide, rolled into 
a coil. 18^4 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 483/1 A compound 
spring, having a cylinder of vttfcanized rubber, with an in- 


terior coil to keep it from binding against the spindle, and 
an exterior spiral coil to keep it from spreading too far. 

b, Electr. A wire wound spirally and serving 
for the passage of a current of electricity in variouiS 
lands of electrical apparatus, as in mduction coil^ 
resistance coil, etc. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Set. xxxiv. 375 In 
obtaining a brilliant spark with the aid of an electro-dyna- 
mic coil 1871 1'ynoall Fragm. ScL (ed. 6) II. xvi, 435 
The strengthened magnet instantly reacts upon the coil 
which feeds it. 1881 Spottisvvoode in Nature No. 623. 547 
The induction-coil . , consists mainly of two parts, viz. a 
primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions. 

c. A Spiral arrangement of pipes used in a 
heating apparatus, condenser, etc., for the sake of 
increased heating or cooling surface. Also 

1832 Bkande Lect. on Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coil 18^ E. A, Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 13s Boxes containing coils of hot- water 
pipes. x88± Health Exhib. Cafal. 70/2 Patent Hydro- 
Pneumatic Coil for heating and ventilating purposes. 

5 . In gun- making: A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1839 F, Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 190 The Coils., are 
. .shrunk on the barrel i86a Illust. Loud. News XL- 224/r 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from T2 to 100 ft., and we .saw an immense coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from 
a bar of the extraordinary length of 120 ft. Ibid. 224^/2 1’he 
coiling-machine can turn out more than twenty coils per 
day equal to about three to four guns, 

6. Comb. Coil-drag (see quot.) ; coil-end^ 
-plate, a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

x88i Mining Gloss,, Coil.drag,& tool to pick up 

pebble.s, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 
1882 Worcester Exhib. Catal. nr. s One Coil end for Stack 
of 2-in. pipe.s, 

t Coil, sb.^ Ohs. [ad. F. cul breech, with the 
frequent interchange of oi and Fr. u. Cf. Coil v .^1 

1 . The breech of a gun. 

1706 PiiiLLiRS, Coil . . also the breach of a great Giin, 
1762 Compl. Gunner 1. iv. 5 All the metal behind the touch- 
hole [is called] the Breach or Coyl 

2 . In the combination Level-Coil (F. lever-le- 
‘hitch- buttock'. 

Coil (koil;, sb.^ north, and midi. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. [Of uncertain derivation : perh. to 
be referred, like Coil sb}-, to OF. coillir to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with Coll, 
cole in same sense.] A cock of hay. 

*1 a x8m Clerk Saunders yh. in Child (18851 IIL 

233/2 O, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil 0 hay, 
1828 Hogg in Blackxv. Mag. XXIII. 218 A dozen coils of 
hay. 1825-80 Jamieson, Kyle of Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay is at first gathered when it is 
raked from the ground. South of Sc. x88i Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Quile, quoil, a heap of hay from which 
the cart is loaded. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Quoil 
or Coil, a. number of haycocks thrown together, 
f Coil, Obs. [Possibly some error. Halli- 
well has Caul a coop, Kent.] See quot. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words, Coil, a hen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coil, coill, obs. Sc. forms of Coal, 

Coiled (koild),///. [f. Coil sb.^ and v.^ + 

-ED.] Disposed in a Coil. 

1628 Digby Poy. Medit. (1868) 82 Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable, i^i^ Boyle Spring of Air 92 These 

small coyled particles of the Air, 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 456 Leaves egg-shaped, slightly woolly, 
coiled. 1805 W ordsw. Prelude xiv . ( 1861) 286 A hedgehog 
. . His coiled-up prey. 1836-9 Todd Cyr/. Anal. IL 114A 
The cyst, .contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coiled, See Coil S'. 

Coiler ^ (koi*Dj), [f. Coil z /.3 + -ee.] He who 
coils, or that which coils, 

1884 Cheyne Isa. I. 159 The two leviathans or * coders 
t Coiler 2 . obs. [?f. Coil sbAJ In Coiler 
rope : a rope attached to the breech of a gun. Obs. 

x6oo T. Smith Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
coiler rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance is 
bigger than another. 11^0 T. Willsford Scales of Com- 
merce 11. m, 19s A Coyler Rope . . that is 6 inches ia 
circumference. 

Coiling (koi-liq), vbl. [f. Coil + -im ^.3 
Winding in a coil or coils. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789’) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
may occupy a small space in the ship. 1882 Vinf.s Saclti 
Bot. 86y The coiling of tendrils attached to supports. 

b. The winding of a bar into a coil for a gun ; 
cf. Coil sb,^ 5. Also attrib. 

1862 Illust. Lo7td. News XL. 224/1 The Armstrong gun, 
by the coiling process, is rendered as strong as it is possible 
for wrought iron to make it. 1870 Daily News x Sept, 3 
The company .. . witnessed the coiling of a tube for a 
9-pounder gun. 

ColHng, vhl, sb.^ See Coil v.'^ 

Coiling, ppl a. [f. Coil z/. 3 ] That coils. 

X718 J. Fox W anderer 131 Drawing out a Scorpion from 
the coiling Knot. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clx, The coiling 
strain And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp. 

tCoillard. Ohs. In 5 coy-, [a, OF. coillard 
in same sense, a special application of coillard, 
-art ram.] A warlike engine used to throw stones. 
^89 Caxton Faytes o/A.ii. xx. 134 Item foure Coyllardes 
. .hauyng eche of them two cables arid thre slyngis. 

Coulen, -on, obs. ff, Cullion. 


COILLOR. 

+ Comoir. OBs. [a. OF, caziieor, now cuezikurt 
£ OF, coiilir', see Coil A collector. 

E. E. Wills {xZ^2.) 52 My goodez that is in the; 
Coillors or in Jje fermors handes off my rent. 

Coily, obs. form of Coyly adv. 

Co-immeiise, -implore : see Co-, 

Coin (koin), sb . . Forms : a. 4-7 coyne, 4-8 
coyn, (5 CTHi©), 6--7 coine, 6- coin. jS. 4-6 
coygne, 5-6 eoigne; see also Coign. 7, 6 
qnoyne, qwyne, qwoyne, 7 quoin ; see also 
Qdoin, 5. For the Sc. forms, see Cunyi. [a. F. 

wedge, comer ; also die for stamping money 
or medals j ‘ also, a coyne, or stamp, vpon a piece ^ 
(Cotgr.). (So called, because the die had the form 
or action of a wedge.) F. coin ‘ wedge in OF. 
also coingy citigm === Pr. cunk^ conk-, Sp. cmtOy Pg. 
ctmkOy li. conio cune-'um (nora, ~us) wedge. 
Godefroy has also Knglo-Yt, coigtie fern., the ‘coin ’ 
with which money is struck, and coined money. 

Formerly spelt indifferently coiuy coign, quoin 
(with many variations) ; but the spelling coin, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ‘money’; in the senses 
‘ wedge ‘ corner-stone \ etc., the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Quoin ; Coign is 
retained in the Shaksperian phrase ‘ coign of 
vantage and is occasional in that of ‘ wedge ’.] 

I. Wedge, corner, angle. 

1 , A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, one 
of the wedge-shaped stones of an arch. Now 
usually Quoin ; cf. Coign 2 . Flence d Coin-stone, 
1350 in Riley Lmid. Mcfn, (1868) 262, 600 de coynston. 
1428 in Heath Gracers Comp. (i86g) 6 Ashler, coyne, skew, 
ragge. 1556 in Worth Tavistock Par, Acc. (xBBj) 24 To 
heue to Coynes in the Styple. 1381 Bell Piaddon*s Avsw. 
OCor, 489 This lye beyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
buildyng. 1607 Shaks. Cok v. iv. i See you yond Coin a‘ 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 1751 Labei-ye Westm. £r. 
77 The Coins or Voussoirs or Arch-Stones. 1767 W. _L. 
Lewis tr. Statim' Thcbaid-K, (R.), Hurling down ’’i'he coins 
and beams compacted. 1843 Portlock Geol. 671 Basalts. . 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins, 
f 2 . gen, A corner, angle, Obs. 

^^545 Raynold Byrth ManMnde Hhh 4 The ryghte 
coygne or angle of the wombe. 1601 Holland Plmy I. 
no Acantiurn, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. 1610 Guilum Heraldry v. i. (1611) 
24Q The coins or corners of their, .different Colours doe all 
meet in the Center of the Shield. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x, 
502 The Lyon, red, and rag’d, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, as Heraulds haue decyded. 1638 Evelyn 
Ft. Card, (1675) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls, 

1 3 . A wedge ; spec. a. one placed between casks 
on board ship (see Cantic a.) ; b. in Gunnery, 
one used for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance ; e. in Printing, one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually written Quoin, less com- 
monly Coign ; see these. 

1600 Holland Liz/y xxxvix. xxxi. 963 Resembling the 
forme of^a wedge or coin. 1622 B'. Markham Bk. War hi. 
ii. 86 Coins with which to raise up the breech of the i>eece. 
1678 Phillis, Coins . . also pieces of wood that Printers 
make use of to fasten the Letters into the J’rames. 1692 in 
Capt. SmitEs Seaman’s Gram, n.xxii. 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. 1704 J. PIakris Lex. Techn., 
Cantique Corns, which are short, and having three Edges, 
they are used in a Ship to put between Cask and Cask to 
keep them from rowling one against another in the Hold, 
1779 Forrest P^'oy. N. Guinea 167 Like what seamen call a 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 

d. Comb, f Coin-formed, wedge-shaped, 

1600 Holland Eiz>y xl. xl. 1085 The Celtiberians - . cast 
their companies into a pointed and coin- formed battaillon 
Icuneo]. 

II. A die, stamp, piece of money. 

1 4 . A die for stamping money ; a mint. b,. The 
device stamped upon money; stamp, impress, Obs, 

1362 Langl. PI. A. IV, 112 Bere no seiner oner see jsat 
berek signe of he kyng [v. r. J>at coyn of kyng schewith], 
Nouher Clrotes ne gold I-graue with the kynges Coroune 
\v.r. wik kinges coyn]. 1393 Ibid, C. n. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was |>e coygne. 1312 Act Hen. VIII, c. 19 
§ X4 Silver and havynge the prente of the Coigne of this 
realme. 1559 in Tytler Hist. ScoiL (X864) III. 394 The Lords 
of Scotland, .removed to Lithgow, where they., will set up 
a coin, saying, they shall coyne a good part of their plate. 
X581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 60 Why doe 
Kynges .. stricke these mettalles . . with a Coyne? i68a 
Dryden Medal 144 The Stamp and Coyn of their adopted 
Lord. 

6. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight and value, usually a circular disj, 
made into money by being stamped with an offici- 
ally authorized device ; a piece of money. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 1112 Though the coyn be fair at 
eye. 1483 Cath, Angl. 86 A Cuneof y» money, nwmnisme. 
1379 Fulke Confut. Sanders 651 The image of Csesar on 
his coyne. 1396 Shaks. Merck, V, ii. vii. 56 A coyne that 
beares the figure of an Angell. 1661 T. Mun Eng. Treasure 
(1664) 77 More Bullion and forraign Coines. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables 16 r Agreed . . that such and such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for so much, 1838 Murf'-a/s Handbk. N. Gerzn. 35/1 A 
series of Japanese coins and medals. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
P. (18801 62 These exchanges. .might have been all effected 
with a single coin. 
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6. (without pl.y Coined money, esp. that iii cir- 
culation or current ; specie, money. 

In slang use this has passed into ‘Cash^ money generally”, 
as in ‘ I haven’t the coin to do it 

1393 Gower II. 138 To-fore the time er gold wasi 

smite In coigne. 1406 Hoccleve Misrule 133 Lak, of coyn 
departith compaignie. 1530 Palsgr. 487 He hath clypped 
the kynges quoyne. X336 Chron. Gr. Friars. 5 A 
proclamacion for the new qwyne that no man should, speak 
ill of it. 1:653 U RQUHART R obclais i, xivi, Coine is the sineus 
of warre. 1733 Berkeley Querist § 475 Wealth is really 
power, and coin a ticket conveying power. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 695,The manufacturers generally contrived 
. . to pay their workmen in coin. 

a 1569 Kingesmyll Cmqd- Satan (1578) 4 A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne. 1671 Milton Samson 
189, I learn. .How counterfeit a coin they are who ‘ friends* 
Bear in their superscription. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1, 
i. (1866) 7 Words are .. the coins of intellectual exchange, 
1863 Swinburne Poems ^ Ball., A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold. .But with coin of sighs. 

b. Phr. To pay any one in his (non coin : to 
treat hiui as he has treated others; to give him 
tit for tat. 

a 1618 Raleigh Apol. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with their owne Coyne. 1690 J. Mackenzie 
Siege London-Derry 32/1 The Besieged- .repay them from 
the Walls in the same coyn. 1713 Guardian No. 72 If they 
pay the slanderer in his own coin. 1867 Freeman Norm, 
Conq, (1876} I. iv. 200 He was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin. ^ • 

8, Co-mb., '0.% com-fajtcier, -spinning, -stamp, 
desier, -type ; coin-assorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight; coin-balatice, 
a delicate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; t coin-cormorant, one greedy for money, 
an avaricious person ; coin-counter, a device to 
facilitate the counting of coins; J* coin-courser, 
a money-changer ; F coinye-laouse {cunye-), Sc. 
a mint ; coin-made a., made of or by means of 
coin; in qiiot. ‘mercenary, orsimoniacar (Davies); 
t coin-smiter, a Coineu q.v, 

1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 55 These *Coyne-cor- 

moraats, these Money-mongers. 16;^ Uuq,uhaht Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 212 A knot of Scotish bankers, collybists, or 
*coine-courser.s. 1886 O. W. Mortal A ntip. Introd. 

2 A *coin-fancier would say . , just enough of antiquity to 
spot them with rust. 1559-66 Hist. Estate ScoiL in Misc. 
Wodr. Soc. (18441 63 The Lords of the Congregation had 
taken the printting goods of the *coinye-house, 16x3 Davies 
Muse's Teares 13 (D.) *Coyne-made Pastors let the flock 
decay. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/x At *coin-spinning 
the game generally played is ‘ odd man wins'. 1830 Leitch 
PliillePs Anc. Art § 97. 65 The arts of engraving precious 
stones and *coin-stamps. Ibid. § 406. 546 The inventors of 
Roman *coin-types. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company . , inspected by an official, the *coin-tester. 

Coin, a mod. Diet, spelling of ME. Goyn, quince. 
Coin (koin), v.^ Forms : 4-7 coyne, 6-7 coine, 
7 coyn, 7- coin. Also 4-6 coygne, coigne, 
6 Sc. coignie ; 6 qwyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quipeJ 
See also the Sc. form Cunye. [a. OF. coignier, 
ctingner to ‘strike’ or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. coin stamp, die, Coin. 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb,, the 
notion, when analysed, became ‘ to make coin, make 
into coin ’.] 

1 . trans. To make (money) by stamping metal. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 239 pe kyuge’s side salle 

be pe hede & his name writen ; pe croyce side what cite.it 
was in eoyned & smyten. 1393 Gower Conf. II. $3 To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1436 Pol. Poexns 
(1859) II. ^9^ Nobles coigned of recorde, _ 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, an. i2So(R.) The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe- 
peny to be coygned. .farthingis ofsyluer were also coygned. 
1577 Harrison England n. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 King Edward 
the first did first coine the penie and, smallest peaces of 
siluer roundwise, which before were square. 1673 Ray 
Jourzi. Lonn C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerland coyn 
money except App'eiizel, etc. 1837 Buckle Ciznliz. I. ix. 
564 The right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest nobles, 
b. transf z.nd.jfig. 

1393 Drayton Eclogues tv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coynM Our miserie. ^1742 BenTley (J.), Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer, 

o. Jig. To com money {mod. Qiolloq^.) i to gain 
or ‘ make. ’ money rapidly and with ease. 

1863 Fr. Kemble in Georgia 105 For the last four 

years. .1 literally coined money, 

2 . To make (metalV into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters ; to con vert into coin. 

c 1400 (see Coined], a 1483 /W. P&efnsIxZsqi) II. 286 That 
alle the sylver-.Thether scmold he brq^tthe and yconyd 
there. 1599 Thynne Ammadv. (i 8651 45 Esterlinges, whiche 
refyned and eoyned the silver. 1^3 Col. Eec. Penn. I. 84 
He rec^ any Silver of Charles Pickering to Quine for him. 
x866 Crumb Banking x. 226 Tin was coined by Charles II, 
in 1684 ; gun metal and pewter by his successor, James. 

b. intr. (for ne^.) To undergo coinage. 

a 1700 Dryden Ephk Poetry, Metal . . so soft that it will 

not coin without alloy to harfito it. 

c. Jig. To turn into money, make money out of 
or by means of. 

XS96 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ui. iii. 90 Poore? Looke ’mon his 
Face : What call you Rich? Let them coyne his Nose, let 
them coyne his CheekeB. 1843 tr, Cusiinds Empire of the 
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Czar I,. x8q The man. who is not free is. coined; he; fe. 
equivalent . . to ten roubles a year to his proprietor. xSsoi 
. lixvmQ Goldsmith xxi* 229 He coined the brains of his- 
authors in the times of their exigency. 

3. transf. To stamp officially (tin blocks of 
standard weight). 

1*577 Is®® Coinage 4].] S873 Ube Diet. Arts III. too? 
The law, requires them [tin-hlocks] to be stamped or coined 
by public officers, before being exposed for sale. ' 

t 4 . To Stamp, to figure in or on a coin. Obsi 
1603 Sh aks. Meas. for M. 11. iv, 45 [They] that do coyne 
heauens Image In stamps that are forbid. 1630 Donne 
Serm. Job xvi. 17-19 (1640) 130 That Emperour [Constan- 
tine] . . was eoyned Praying. 

6 . Jig. (from I.) To make, devise, produce. 

1580 , Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 356 This Letter beeing eoyned* 
hee studied how bee myght conueie it. 1607 Shaks, Cor. 
HI. i. 78 So shall .my Lungs Coine words till their decay.' 
rt: i68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 86 And how good Verse iis 
coin’d, dost understand, ctSoo K., White Lett. (1837) 203, 

I myself have, however, coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad dr depreciatory sense : To fa- 
bricate, invent, make up (something specious, 
pretentious, or counterfeit). 

1361 T. ISovxem Calmds Inst, iv. xviii. (1634) 705 These’ 
fellowes unseasonably coyne a mystery. 1379 Tomson 
Calvids Serm. Tim. 311/2 Giue them selues leaue, to 
quoyne newe articles of faith. 1589-97 Greene 
Amor Poems {1861) 312 With that she coin'd a smile* 1695 
tr. Colbatch’s New Light Chirurg. Put out p. vi, Whatever 
excuse he is able to coin, 1780 [Sir H. Croft] Abbey of 
Kilkhainpion (1786) 83^ Slander often coins the lie. *837 
Disraeli Venetia i. xii, He would coin a smile for the in- 
stant. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 85 To coinTdlei 
imaginations of the mysteries of eternity. 

C. spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying deliberate purpose ; and 
occasionally used depreciatively, as if the process 
were analogous to that of the counterfeiter. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni, xxii. (Arh.) 259 Young 
schoUers not halfe well studied .. when they come to their 
friends, .will seeme to coigne fine worde.s out of the Latin.* 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 2 Taking liberty to coin and 
frame new terms of art . . to avoid circuit of s^ech, 16^ 
Dryden PreJ. Ann. Mtrah. (Globe) 41 If a Roman poet 
might have liberty to coin a word. *730 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (1841) 195 There is. .no method to express new ideasi 
hut either this of metaphor, or that of coining new, words. 
1779-81 Johnson Z.. P., He is particularly unhappy 

in coining names expressive of characters. 1836 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) II. xvi. 22 The name of father was coined at 
that early period. iSyS Freeman Norm, Conq. V. xxv. 555 
No new words are coined in French from a Teutonic mould. 
6 . fig. (from 2.) To form, fashiou, or convert into 
(as metal is made into coin). 

1637 P. Fletcher Locusts :i, xxxvii, Shall these mortals 
. . Coyne into thousand arts their fruitful! braine. 1833 
Lytton Rienzi viii, I have coined my whole soul into 
one master passion. x84i-4 Emerson Ess. Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 74 The mr was coined into song, 

b. with notion of fashioning into something 
valuable, or specious. 

, «i720 Sheffield (Dk, Buckhm.) Wks, (1733) I. 16 Mere 
common counters of the sense, .A lover's fancy coins into a 
treasure. 1816 Byron Ck. Har. nr. cxiii, I have not . coin’d 
my cheek to smiles. ‘ 

' F 7 , absoL To feign, dissemble. Obs. rare. 

1607 Tourneur Rez>. Trag, i. i, Vind. Here comes our 
Mother. Hip. And sister. Find. We must quoyne. 

CoixL (koin), vJ^ [a. F. coignier (5 sing, coigm) 
‘ to put in a comer* (Godef.), ‘ to wedge, to fasten 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fast in, as 
with a wedge ’ (Gotgr.). Etymologically, the same 
word as prec. (the primary sense of both being ‘ to 
wedge, to strike ’) ; but not consciously connected 
with it in Eng. Now usually written Quoin.] 
f l. trans. a. To furnish with ‘coins* or quoins, 
i, e. wedges. l>. To drive in as a wedge, e. To 
raise orlower with a quoin. 

CZ488 Liber Niger Edzv. IV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 74 AH 
other crafte for the rackinge, coynynge, rebatinge, and other 
salvation of wynes. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Coigner, to coyne in, to drive in. 1398 Barret Theor. 
Warres v. iv. 137 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, tp 
coyne it vp or downe. 

2. To provide with quoins or corner-stones. 
1700-10, Celia Fiennes Diary (1S88) 67 Adorned with, 
brick pillars Coyn’d w^h stone and stone heads. 1839 Stone- 
house Axholme 254 The original building was of brick, 
eoyned with great ashlar stones. 

Coin, coine {Irish Hist.) : see Coynie. 
Coinable (koi-nab’l),^?. [f. Coin v. + -able.] 
That may be coined {lit. Bndjg.). 

1839 N. P. Willis in New Plonthly Mag. LVI, 538 The 
prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental. 1873 Jevons 
Money {1878) 123 Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coinage (koi-nedg). Forms : see Coin (also 
5 cunage, 6 kownnage). [a. OF. coignaige, £ 
coigtner to Coin : see -age.] 

1 . The action or process of coming money, b. 
The right of coining, money. 

4:x38o Sir Ferttmb. 5481 Four fioryns of gold of god 
coygnage. X494 Fabyan vii. 401 Dampned certayne coynes 
. . and caused theym to be broughte vnto newe coynage. 
1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 6,11 Fals forgers of many for 
kownnage [^n?. X368 coinage] atteintid. 1594 Plat Jewell- 
Ho. in. Chem. Conclus. 86 Ending in cosenage, quoinage, 
or Capistrp. . 1648 D. Jenkins Wks, The Table, The 
power of coynadge in the Kin^, 1725 Swift DrapieVs 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. II. 41 If this coinage had been in Ireland, 
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and granted to persons of this kingdom, 1869 J. G. Hub-, 
BARD m Gold Coinage Controversy 31 If the mintage be 
sensibly increased beyond the cost of coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. 

2. concr. Coins collectively, coin ; a system of 
coins in use or in currency ; the cxtrrency. Decimal 
coinage i a system of coins, each denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 
smaller : see Decimal. 

3:467 J. Paston in Poston Lett* No. 573 II. 305 Daube 
nor 1 may no mor with owt coinage. 5577 Harrison Eng- 
land II. XXV. (1877) I. 366 , Ghaines of siluer . . redie . . to be 
melted into coinage. 1596 Shaks. i Hen^ /F, jv. ii. 9 He 
answere the Coynage. i67z Petty PcL Anai, (1691) 69 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Destruction of the 
Coynage. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. L 471 They are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in any 
other Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Eeon. in. iii. 
359 The Mint is not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. Mod, The bronze coinage was 
issuedmi86a 

b. iVny currency or medium of exchange. Also fig. 

0x83,9 pRAED 11864) I. 24 In the coinage of your 

golden smiles. 1856 Woodward 305 The N, 

American Indians used to make coinage {-wamAnm) of the 
sea- worn fragments of Venus mercenaria, 

1 3. ellip. (See quol, ) Ohs. 

«3t 1734 North Lives III, j66 A law. . called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

4. The official stamping of blocks of tin (see 
Coin zt. 3 ); the right of doing this, formerly a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon. 
Also atfrih, as in coinage house., town. 

3:405 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 4 § 12 Weightis apperteynyng. . 
to the Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Cornewall 
and Devonrfiire. 1538 Leland Itin. HI. .22 (Hailstoun). 
1577 Harrison England 11. xxv. (1877) i. 365 There is also 
coignage of tin nolden 3’'earelie at .. Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie; which ..I supposed to 
haue beene of monie of the said mettall . . Howbeit . . I find 
it to he nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
. .and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an espeeiall stampe, X708 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 4458/1 At the Coynage now held at Truroe. 176a 
Borlase in Phil. Trans. LIl. 507 The driver of a plough. . 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage. 1810 in RisdoEs 
Surv. Dezwn 405 The Stannators . . were elected by the 
Mayors . .of certain Towns. .called Coinage Towns. 

fig' The (deliberate) formation of a new 
word, etc. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

1603 Dryden Juvenal^ Ded. (J.), Unnecessary coinage as 
well as unnecessaiy revival of words, runs into affectation. 
*737 Swift Art M Polii, Lying, Whether the right of coin- 
age of Political Lyes be wholly in the government. 1787 
Genii. Mag. Dec. 1081/2 Milton . . has enriched our lan- 
giage with some epithets . . of his own coinage. <2x834 
Coleridge Method in Encycl. Meir. {'1849) 15 The Ancients, 
as well as the Modems, had their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxv. 580 Words of modem coinage. 

6 . concr. That which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; e.g. a coined word. (Often 
used disparagingly, in implied contrast with ^cur- 
rent word’; cf. Coin 7 ;. 5 .) 

160a Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 

? our Braine. 1640 Sir E. Dering Proper Sacrif, (16441 67 
bur last words, .are. .the coynage of your own brain. 1873 
F, Hall Mod. Eng. 59 Why might not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word ? Landor himself has ventured new 
coinages enough. 1879 Farrar * 5 */. Paul II. 462 note, 
’EffeAo^prjorxem, a happy coinage of St. Paul’s. 

t Coii'acidate, Ohs, rare. [f. F. coincider 
(see next) + -ATE.] = Coincide. 

1657 Tomlinson Remils Lisp. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end of another. x6$g 0 . Walker 
Oratory i. § 15, 14 As unlikely as it is. .that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Coincide (kffu,insard), 57 . [a. F. cdincide-r 

( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. coincidh'e^ f. ^< 7 - 
together + incid^re to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happen. The med.L. occurs in Astrological use. 
(In the 17th c. the L. form was used unchanged. 

<1x641 Bp, Mountagu A. ^ M. (1642) 134 The prin- 
cipal! parts thereof must coimidere and accord. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah n. ix. § 36 Making three members . . coin- 
cidere, to interfeer, yea run all into one. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I, i. 726 For where the first does hap to be, The last 
does coincidere)}. 

1. intr. To fall together and agree in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as e.g. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid i. 8) ; to be 
identical in area and position. Said of points, lines, 
or any geometrical magnitudes. 

1715 Chevne Philos. Princ. Relig. I'J.), If the equator and 
echptick had coincided, it would have rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless. 1756 Simson Euclid, 
8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another. 
X794 Sullivan Vie^o Nat, I. 366 A plane, .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth. xSza Imison Sci. ^ 
Ah I. 68 (ed. Webster) The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. x88o Haughton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 275 The southern boundary coincides with the 
watershed of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. 

2. To occur or happen at the same time; to 
occupy the same space of time. 

1809 Knox &, Jebb Corr, I. 474 Abruptness of sentiment 
^y ve^ well coincide with length of line. i86z Stanley 
JAgi. Ck. /T877) 1 . xyii. 322 The chief feast of the year. . coin- 
cided with the Festival of the vintage. 


8 , To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character; to agree exactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord with. 

172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. iii. (R.), If . . this obedience 
or practice of reason coincides with the observation of truth, 
xyzd Butler Serm. xii. 253 Thus Morality and Religion, 
virtue and Piety, will at last necessarily co-incide, run up 
into one and the same point. X776 Gibbon Decl. 4 r E. I. v, 
104 The true interest of an absolute monarch generally 
coincides with that of his people. ^ 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I L x. 440 The description coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876J 
I. iv. 169 His interest happily coincided with his duty. 

4. Oi persons : To accord or concur (in opinion, 
sentiment, etc.'). 

1734 tr. Rollids Anc. Hist. ixZufi VII. xvil 322 The 
Aenseans would not coincide with him in opinion. 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 268 The great majority . . 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohibition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol, I. 

I, V. 89 Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

d'S. To fall in together; to collapse. Obs. 

1673 Grew Anai. Roots v. § 8 Yet it [the pith] is not to he 
dryed, after cutting; Because its several, parts, will there- 
upon coincide and become deformed. 

Coincidence (kt7|i*nsidens). [a. F. ceincidence, 
L. type ^coincidentia: see Coincident and -ence.] 

1. The fact or condition of being coincident; 
the occupation of the same place or part of space. 

X626 Bacon Sylva (X677) § 224 There can be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Prin. 
Relig. (J.), The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick. ^ X83X 
Brewster Newton I. x. 222 The singleness of the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. X870 R. M. 
Ferguson Electr. 33 This want of coincidence of the points 
of vertical dip and of maximum intensity. 
fig. or transf. 1650 Fuller Pisgah v ii. § 5 By a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the mouths of the veriest Barbarians. ^ 1847 Emer- 
son Repr. Men, Plato Wks. I. 304 The rare coincidence, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr, 
b, I with //.) A case of coincidence. 

X837 WiiEWELL Hist. Indue. Sci. (1857) I. 153 The method 
of making visual coincidences, x^ Adams in Times 
28 Dec. ipb The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences. 

2. Occurrence or existence at the same time; 
simultaneous occurrence or existence. 

x6so Pisgah 111. iii. § 8 There might he a casuall 

coincidence of this feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
i68x More Expos. Daniel 257 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time. 1722 Susanna Wesley in Eliza Clarke Life 
(1886) 130 There hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
unprosperous events in one family. X837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. III. 297 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal institutions. x%8 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 342 
The coincidence of twelve hy the clock with noon by the 
sun-dial, .is exact only four times in the year. 

3. Exact agreement or correspondence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

^ 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. y. § 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion ? a 1716 South 
Serm. VII. v. (R.), Those who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth . , affirm a perfect coincidence between 
trujh and goodness. X831 Brewster Newton (1855) II, 
xxiv. 352 The coincidence of the re’igious views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grotb Eth. 
Fragin. iii. 58 These two ends of action are .sometimes 
found in conflict, hut more frequently in coincidence. 

b, (with//.) An instance of such agreement or 
correspondence. 

<z x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) L 201 A local coincidence, 
which,_.cannot he paralleled. X736 Bu'rLER Anal. ii. vii. 
356 Evidence arising from various coincidences. X790 Paley 
Horse Paul.'K<ycch. li. 13 .Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated as undesigned. X867 Freeman AhzwL (1876) 

L App. 724 A remarkable series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4. A notable concurrence of events or circum- 
stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

<r 1682 Sir T. Browne Let, to Priend {OzmCiot ed.j iSs 
That he should also take King Francis prisoner upon that 
day [of his nativity], was an unexpected coincidence. 1821 
De Qltncey Confess. Wks. 1863 I. 96, I felt it at the time 
.. as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 1823 Byron 
fttan VI. Ixxviii, A ‘strange coincidence,' to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled now-a-days. 1829 Scott 
Guy M. Introd., The fact, if truly reported, is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally appear. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xix. 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. 

5. Of persons; Agreement or concurrence (in 
opinion or sentiment). 

179s Hull Advertiser 28 Nov. 3/1 Mr Sturt . . expressed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of [the Petition]. x8oo 
Welungton in Owen Disp. 647 You are already apprized 
of my entire coincidence iii your opinion. 1800 Syd. Smith 
Six Serm. 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties. 

t 6 . Falling together, conjunction, blciiding. Ohs. 

c x64S Howell Lett. (1650) II. 88 The L^tine tongue, with 
the coincidence of the Goths language and other northern 
people. 

dCoirncideucy, [see prec. and *enct.] 
Coincident quality or state ; exact agreement or 
correspondence. 

^x6i 9 FoTHERBY .< 4 jf/nr<?w. n. x. § 3 (16^2) 303 Wherein I 
will not censure,.either any impropriety, or any coincidency. 
1653 W. Burton Itin. Which two have no co- 

incidencie, or suitablenesse. 1762 Gibbon J/ilrr. Wks. (1814) 


IV. xi8 Yet passion and real misfortune, joined to the 
coincidency of place, could suggest it to Marius. 1794 
G.^K&issmvoExam. Painds Age ofReitson 1. 32 Such 
a variety of corroborating coincidencies. 

Coincident (k^d'nsid&t), a. (and sh.^. [a. F. 
coincident, ad. med.L. *coincidenVem, pres. pple. 
of coincidhe to Coincide.] 

1. Occupying the same place or portion of space. 

1656 tr. Hobbes" Elem. Philos. (1839) 102 Coincident and 

coextended with it. x66o Barrow Euclid 1. viii, So the 
sides of the angles A and D are coincident. 1704 Newton 
Optteks (J.), These circles, .as I went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer together, and at length became coin- 
cident. 1822 Imison Sci. ^ /^r/ (ed. Webster) I. 269 If the 
object he in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, the image 
and object will be coincident,^ and equal in bulk. ^ xSgx 
Brewster Optics xix. 164 Having its plane of polarisation 
coincident with or parallel to the plane of reflexion. 

2. Occurring at the same time and occupying 
the same space of time ; exactly contemporaneous. 

1598 Florio, Coincidente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. x6s4 L’Estrange C/mjT. / (1655) 3 In truth they were 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted English could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruine, 
X728 Newton Chronol. Amendedv'i 355 The 13th year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with the 20th of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 1849 CoBDEN Speeches 78 The most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our manu- 
facturing, .districts. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sle. L i. iii. 
139 The resistance to the Pope’s authority, .is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans. 

3. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 
in exact agreement, wholly consonant with. 

XS63-87 Fo-xe.< 4 . M. {1596) 14/1 So the name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle, a 1638 Mede Wks. 
XV. Ixxxvii. 872 These [principles], though they be sometimes 
coincident, are not the same. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 
Introd. 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident. X729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 IL 37 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 T, 
Twining Recr. ^ Studies (1882) 228 The most congenial, 
the most coincident friend I have.^ 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878! 194 Standard coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 

1 4. Incident or concomitant to. Ohs. 

XS67 N. Sander Roche of Church 216 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. X64S Herrick Hesper., 
Empires, Empire.s of Kings are now, and ever were, As 
Sallust saith, co-incident to feare. 

t B. sh. A thing which coincides with some- 
thing else, a concomitant. Obs, 

1626 Walton in Relig. Wo/ton. (1672) 322 C*- incidents are 
not always Causes. 1658 Evelyn Mem. (18571 HL 106 
When virtue and blood are coincident.s. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of neces.sary coincidents. 

Coincidental (ktijinsidemial), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL, after incidental.'] 

1. Characterized by, or of the nature of coincidence; 
loosely = Coincident. 

44^0 K. White Rem, (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba- 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations. 1845 
Illust.Lond.News 26 July 59 This coincidental misfortune. 
1879 Tinsley" s Mag. XXIV, 147 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental taste.s. 

2. Of the nature of a coincidence (sense 4 ). 

1884 R. H. Busk in jV. ^ Q. Ser. vi, X. 358, I have my- 
self. . noted a considerable number of very striking coinci- 
dental dreams. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 4/1 Suppo.sing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental effect 
of the other brother’s imagination. 

Comcidentally (koiinsidemtali), adv. [f. 
prec. -LY 2.] »= CoiNClDENTLY, 

1837 J. C. Symons Ch.-rate Bill Vind. 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Government, etc. 1876 C. P. Smyth in G. Chambers 
27 Nearly coincidentally with the beginning of the increase 
of each Sun-spot cycle. 

Coiucidexitly (kt?|i-nsidentli), adv, [f. Coin- 
cident + -LY*^.] In a coincident manner; con- 
currently, at the same time. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 112 Falling in coincidently 
with M. pholmleyes Arguments. x8ys Stubbs Comt. Hist. 
III. xviii. 88 Coincidently with the king’s departure, bishop 
Beaufort resigned the great seal. 1884 J. Payn Same Lit. 
Recoil. 220 The .serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not only in America, hut in many of our 
colonies. 

Coiinci'deir. rare. [f. Coincide + -er.] One 
who or that which coincides. (Harris used it as — 
one who goes in company.) 

1750 Harris Hermes 1. ix. Wks. (1841) i6g note. From its 
[the verb’s] readiness trvu^'xCv^w, to coincide with its noun 
in completing the sentence, they called it a-vijLpafin, a co- 
incides Ibid. Something less than a coincider, or less than 
a predicable. 

Coiincrding. A. vhl. sh. The action of the 
verb Coincide. B. /// a. That coincides. 

XJ786 Mrs. a. M. Bennet fu7r. Indiscretions HI, 45 This 
..invitation was rendered the more acceptable by the coin- 
ciding look and the eloquent smile. 1819 G. S. Faber 
Dispens. '1823J 1 . 420 The coinciding traditions both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. 

T Co-ixicli*3ie, z'. Ohs. [see Co- i.] To incline 
together, 8z intr.) 

*490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. no The humydyte radycalle 
and other complexcyons in proporcyon couenable coeiiclyned 
togyder. axgxx Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 344 To 
Ixiftie hymns our hearts to co-incline. Ibid. IV. 409 They 
. .to outlove each other co~incHn’d. 

So t Co-iacliaation, concurrent inclination. 



COUNTDICAHT. 

a 171S Ken Edtmfnd Poet. Wks. 1721 II 258 Co-inclina- 
tions, regular and chast, Were with con-natural Fruition 
grac'd. 

Co-inelude, -incorporate : see Co-. 
Coii’ndicant, a, 2ivAsb. [ad. medical L. coin^ 
dicdnt-em pres. pple. f. co- together + indicant-em 
indicating. Cf, F, cdindicant.'] 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with other signs) ; 
spec, in Med. of symptoms ‘'which concur in sug- 
gesting the employment of a particular remedy' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.% 

2625^ Hart Anat. Ur. 11. vii. 98 Who without any other 
coindicant signes, do by the vrines only giue out sentence. 

Bp. Andrewes .SVrw. (1856) I. 208 The philosopher 
saith, signs are either indicant or coindicant, 

B. sb. A coindicant sign or symptom, 

2657 Phys. Dict.f Coindicants^ divers indications or signes 
, .pointing to one and the same remedy for the cure, 

t Coiimdicate, Ohs. [f. Co- 1 + Indicate ; 
cf. prec. and F. cdindiquerl\ To indicate con- 
jointly, to furnish coindicant symptoms. 

2623 Hart Arrai^nm. Ur. iii. iv. 103 The age, the sexe, 
the custome do comdicate the same, because they declare 
in what state the strength of the body standeth. 

Coimdica'tion, [f. Co- 3 a + Indication ; cf. 
prec. and F. coindication!] Conjoint or concur- 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

1623 'Kk'S.t Arraignm. Ur. in. iv. 102 Coindication is that 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in 
another place. 1707 Floyer Physic. PnlseAVatch 276 We 
may still take Coindications from the Part affected, c 1817 
Hogg Tales erSk. 1 , 163 No co-indication of circumstances. 
Coindom (Audelay) : see Kingdom, 
Go-indwellmg : see Co-. 

Coine, obs. f. Coin, Coynie, Quoin. 

Coined (koind), ///. a. [f. Coin z'. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Minted, made into coin ; in the form of coin. 

CX400 Test. Lovex. C1560) 278 b/i The value of the least 

coigned plate. 1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavertiieds Trav.. 
India 1. ii. 18 If you carry coin’d gold, the best pieces are 
Jacobus’s, Rose-nobles, Albertus’s. 1743 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman xlv. 11841) II. 165 Copper,^ in coined plates. 
1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xx. 493 Coined money is un- 
known to the Homeric age. 

2 . Jigi. Fabricated, deliberately invented, made 
up ; see the verb, 

2383 Stanyhurst /Eneis i. (Arb.) 29 His syb . . with long 
coynd forgerye feeding. 2393 Shaks. Lucr. 1073 , 1 will not 
.. fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. ai 6 ^j Sir R. 
Filmer Patriarcha i. § i The new coined distinction of 
subjects into royalists and patriots. 1881 Skeat Efymol. 
Dici.f Oxygen, .is a coined word. 

Coiner (koimsj). Also 5 coynowre, quyner, 
6 eoynar, 6-8 -er, 7 quoyner. [f. Coin v. -h -er.] 
1 . One who coins money ; a minter. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 90 Coynowre or coyuesraytare,^ nwn- 
mularhis. 249S Dives <§• Paup. (W. de W.) i, xxii. 58/2 
Some ben monyours or moneye quyners. 2390 Greene 
Moiim, Gartn. (1616) Pref, 4 Diogenes of a coyner of money 
became a Corrector of manners. 2702 Addison Dial. M edals 
i. 20 Designs that_ never entered into the thoughts of the 
sculptor or the Coiner. 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxii, A 
Coiner, a very good workman. 

Jig. 2838 Dickens Nich, Nick.-x.. The, .longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was. 
esp. A maker of counterfeit coin. 
iSy9 Lyly Eupkites ihxh.) 121 You ou^ht, .no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maister . ,to see the coyner hanged. 1612 Shaks, Cymb. 11. 
v. s Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit. 
2731 Johnson Rambler No, 161 P9 He found the tools of a 
coiner. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 657 With precau- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers. 

S. fig. An inventor ; a deliberate or artful fabri- 
cator. Cf. Coin v. 5. 

15S1 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 480b, As though he 
and a few others were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. 2603 Camden Rem, 27 A Greeke coyner of Ety- 
mologyes. 1718 F. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. ii Coin- 
ers of Fables. 1824 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 44 
Swift . . was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. 

f b. ? A dissembler, false pretender. Obs. rare. 

2634 S. R. Soldier iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. I. 307 

Thinke you me a quoyner? No, no, thou art thy selfe still. 
Noble Baltazar. 

Co-infeftraeixt, -infer : see Co-. 
Co 4 * 3 liillite, <2. [see Co- 2,] Equally infinite 
with another or others ; conjointly infinite. 

1634 Gataker idisc, A pol. 4 Two co-infinite and co-eternal 
ones, God and the Abyss. <2x711 lAxm Hymnotheo'Poes.t, 
Wks. 1721 III. 362 The infinite could nothing greater give, 
Than his Co-infinite, that Man might live. 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 191 Three co-eternal, co-equal, co- 
infinite Hypostates. 1833 De Quincey Autohiog.^ Oxford 
Wks. 1889 II. 66 The immeasurable . . arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers — co-infinite with life itself. 

So Co-inamity. 

a 2722 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 272 x 1 . 269 Triunal 
Co-infinity. 

t Co-ixi.lia*bit, V. Obs. [see Co- i.] intr. To 
dwell together. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 140 Whom he found .. 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 

So t Co-inhahitinff ppl. a . ; Co-iahabitaat ; 
f Co-lnlia'bitor. 

^ c:iS34 tr. Pol. Ferg. II. 35 To deal against his co- 
inhabitauntes. 2643 Milton Divorce (1831; Pref. 13 A familiar 
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and cq-inhabiting mischiefe. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul 
II. xvii. (1662) 136 Our being Co-inhabitants of the same 
element, the Earth. <2x7x2 Ken Hyjtinarium Poet, Wks. 
1721 II, 99 Co-inhabitants of Heav'n. 1580 Sidney Afr- 
cadia (1622) 475 All mankind being as it were co-inbabitors 
or world-citizens togeither. 

Co-inliere (k^u,inhx»*i), v. [f. Co- i.] intr. 
To inhere together. 

2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph. yuL (3870) 138 The 
seeming incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to 
coinhere in one. 

So €o«i2ilLe*re3ice ; Oo-iulie'reut a. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 66 Both are ah initio identical 
and co-inherent. 1824^ — Aids Refi. App., Wks. 1858 I. 
393 Their interpenetration and co-inherence. 2846 Mill 
Logic I. V, § 6 The co-inherence of two attributes is but the 
co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in 
their meaning. 

Corinlie'ritoar. Also 6 coen-. [see Co- 3 c.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Coheir, Coheeitor. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 169 b, Coinherytour 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen, 2362 Daus tr. Bul~ 
Unger on Apoc. {y.^Tp 81 As brethren, and felowes, and co- 
inheriters of the same saluation. 2636 Brathwait Lives 
Rom. Emperors 280 Hee remained coinheritor with his 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. 28x8 Keats 
Endym. m. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments I 

So Oo-iuhe-ritaiice. 

1398 Florio, Coheredita, z. coinheritance. 2647 Jer. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. § 18 (R.) The Spirit of God. .adopts us 
, . and gives us a title to a coinheritance with him [Christ], 

Coinie, var. of Coynie and Cunye. 

Coiningf (koi*nig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Coin v. + -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Coin. 

1 . lit. The making of coin ; minting. 

1548 Wriothesley Chro 7 t. (1877) II. 7 A French man 
being prisoner . . for quoyning of testornes. 2603 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 83 They cannot touch me for coyning \.Ff. cry- 
ing]. I am the King himselfe. 2692 Locke Money 
1727 II. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is the ascertaining of its Quantity by a pubhck Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce. 2876 Ma'ahews Coinage i. 7 
The hammer and die continued to be the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the i6th century. 

2 . fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication, 

a 1680 Butler Retn. (1759) II. 123 He was. .forced to fall 
to coining, and was Several Months before he could light 
on one [Name] that pleased him. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 
285 There are in Milton several Words of his own Coining. 
28^ Doran Crt. Fools 96 The coining of bitter jests. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.j as coining-hoitsey -^ironSj 
-press.^ -stamps. 

2329 W. Frankeleyn in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) n. 168 We 
must have many moo coyning yrons. 2688 Land. Gaz. No. 
2352/4 One Valentine Cogswell had set up a Coining-Press. 
Ibid. No. 2366/4 Three pair of Coyning Stamps. 2824 R. 
S'TXJKva Hist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint. 2880 Mackintosh Hist. 
Civiliz. Scott. II. xix. 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and gave security. 

f Coining, vbl. sbf Arch. In 5 coyning. 
Another form of Quoining, comer-work. 

2430 Lydg. Ckroti. Troy ii. xi, The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementes. 

Coining, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2,] That 
coins fit. z.i\&fig . ; see the verb). 

1629 Massinger Picture n. ii, Some, .whose coining heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions. 2756-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trav.iy.^t>o) IV. 383 The coining cities have struck medals. 

Coinless (koi-nles), a. [f. Coin sbP -f- -less.] 
Without coin, moneyless, penniless. 

2614 T. Freeman Rubbe ^ Gt. Cast Cb, I know some 
sillee lads, coinelesse euer. 2820 Combe Dr. Syntax^ 
Consol, vii, Homage you deem'd due From coinless bards 
to men like you. 1887 Birmingham Inst. Mag-. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate : see Co-. 

Coinonomic (koin^n^*mik), a. nonce-wd. [ft 
Gr. KOiVQ-s common + -voyiiK-os pertaining to man- 
agement : cf. economic ] Of combined manage- 
ment or enterprise. 

2862 Burton Bh. Hunter The eighteentrh century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth .. be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic development. 
Coinoun, var, Conjoun Obs.., coward, caitiff, 
t COirnq.Xliliate, v. Obs. [ad. L. coinquindt- 
pple. stem oi coinquindre to defile all over, f. co- 
together (with intensive force) + inquindre to defile. 
Cf. F. eomqtdner (in Cotgr.).] t 7 -a 7 u. To soil all 
over, pollute j defile, lit. fig. 

a 2528 Skelton Col, Chute 705 Suche maner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes . . That wolde coinquinate. 
That woIde contaminate .. The Church’s hygh estates. 
1604 Parsons 3 Conversions lu, xviii. 403 That the reader's 
mynd must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him. 163a Gaule Magastrom. 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in aU these. 

f CO[iiiQ,xiina'tion. Ohs. [2id h. coin- 
quindtion-em, n. of action, f. comqumd 7 'e (see prec.) . 
Cfi . cdinquination {fix Cotgr.).] Complete pol- 
lution, defilement 

2352 Bale Apol. 128 He calleth marryage . . a coinquyna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ. 258a N, T. (Rhem.) 2 Peter 
ii. 13 Coinqiiinations and spottes. .in their feastings rioting 
with you. 26x2 J. Davis Panegyr. Verses in Coryai's Cru- 
dities, Until! I make a second Inundation To wash thy 
purest fames Coinquination. x^zefDpcR.cv& Birth of Heresies 
, xxi. 93 Bread of coinquination offered vpon the Altar. 


COISTEBED. 

Co-lnspire i see Co-, 

t Coinstanta'lieailg tr. Obs. rare. next 

2632 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 248 With the coin- 
stantanean swiftness of hand and foot gave him de pie 
fer-me a terrible slap on the breast. 

Coinstantaneoiis (ktiiinstanUi-nfas), tr. [see 
Co- 2.] Occurring, taking place, or existing at 
the same instant ; exactly simultaneous. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Fat. (1852) I. 503 His acting and 
His complete knowledge of the manner most expedient to 
be folldwed in acting are co-instantaneous. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. v. 188 Which of these is first we 
cannot say, for they seem co-instantaneous. 2823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. xxi. (i860) 166 A pun, and its recognito^ laugh, 
must be co-instantaneous. 2860 Patmore Angelin H. m. 
Faithful for Ever zzZ A blinding flash, And close, co-in- 
stantaneous crash. 

Hence Coinstantaue-ity, Ooi^astantaTneoiisly 
adv., Coinstaata'aieousaiess. 

2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (18x4) III. 127 Coinstan- 
taneously. 1809-10 Coleridge (ed, 3) III. 252 

They started up . . like men out of an ambush . . so co-instan- 
taneously did they all obey the summons. 2818 — Lit. 
Rem. (1847) I* The co-instantaneity of the plan and the 
execution, 2843 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1873) 202 Some- 
times all moved together coinstantaneously. 2^8 Hamp- 
den Baifzpt. Led. 3) 124 Notions of. .priority and 
posteriority, co-instattt'aneousness, consecutiveness. 

Coint(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Coiutense (ktij interns), a. [see Co- 2.] Con- 
joined or equal in intensity. Hence Cointe-usions 
Cotnte’usity (see quots.). 

185s H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 217 note. Intension being 
synonymous with Intensity, cointension will be synony- 
mous with cointensity. 2872 Ibid. II. VL xx. 266 If their 
intensities are equal, thw must be called cointense. Ibid. 
II. 261 The relations of Cointension and Non-Cointension. 

Co-inter, -interest, -intersecting,* -in- 
throne : see Co-. 

II Cointi'Se. arch, [a ME. (ssthe OF.) form 
of Quaintise,* quaint device, ingenious ornament', 
appropriated to a special sense by modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, etc. (Some 
Diets, have an erroneous form comtoise.)] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel ; esp. the pendant scarf worn on 
ladies’ head-dresses, and also affixed to the jousting- 
helmets of knights, as a ‘ favour ’. See Quaintise. 

i 83<^ PLANCHi Brit. Costume 93 This latter is called a 
quintis or cointise, a name given to a peculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day. Ibid. 94 The scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a cointise. 
1843 James_ F'oresi Days (1847) 181 The beautiful scarfs, 
called cointises, then. lately introduced. 

Cointree, obs. form of Coventry. 
a 1632 Drayton Ballad of Dowsabel, His breech of Coin- 
tree mue. 

Co-inventor, -islander: see Co-. 

Coinye, -zie, var. of Cunye Sc.y coin. 

Coir (koi®!). Forms : 6 cayro, 7 Cairo, cair, 
8 cayr, eayar; 7-9 ooire, 8 coyr(e, 9 koir, coier, 
8- coir. [ad. Malayalam kdyar cord, f. kdyaru 
to be twisted (Yule). In earlier forms, a. Pg, 

I Cairo (in Correa coyro (Barbosa 1516).] 

The prepared fibre of the husk of the coco-nut, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, etc. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of this fibre. 

2382 N. ticn^vv&i.v> ix.Casta 7 teddsCottg. E.IttE. 24 b, The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great ships, that haue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 2399 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. I. 232 A certaine shippe made of boordes, and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes. 2623 PuRCHAS jPf^rzVzs ii. 1778 side-note. The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that is all their 
Cables and Ropes. 2697 [see b] Coire. 2704 Colled. Voy. 
(Churchill) III, 573/2 Cayr (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. L xxiv. 296 
Gf the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are the 
Fibres of the Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to make 
Cordage and Cables for Shipping. 1779 Forrest iV, 
Guinea 67 The coco nut tree produces coir. 2844 ATw// 
Doch Ad 122 Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, &d. 2860 
Tennent Ceylon II. ii. 227 The best coir is made from, the 
unripe nuts. 

b. attrib., as coir-cable, -fibre, - 7 ‘ope, -yarn. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 430 Here you will find the Aractc 
Drink, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) I. X. 295 These are called Coire Cables: they 
will last very well. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. btdia ^ P. 122 
(Yule) They [the Surat people] have. .Calr-yarn made of the 
Cocoe for cordage. 2739 Loitd. Mag. XXVIII. 604 Their 
coyr-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. 2816 
‘ Quiz ' Grand Master vii. 290 Goulaub, sans ceremony, sat 
U pon a piece of koir mat. 2873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. X. (ed. 2) 360 Coir rope is equal in strength to^ hempen ' 
rope of the same size, and is but two-thirds the weight. 
Cois, Sc. i. Cose v, Obs., to barter. 

‘tCoise, sb. Obs. [Etymology and meaning 
uncertain.] 

(Matzner explains *ugly woman, monster', comparing 
coisy ; Halliwell says : ~ ‘ body ' ; Pauli : * mistress '.) 

2393 Gower Conf. I. xoo And prively withoute noise He 
bringeth this foule great coiseTo his castell in suche a wise 
That no man might her shape avise. 

Coist, obs. f. Queest, wood-pigeon ; Sc. f. of 
Coast, Cost. 

tCoi'stered,///. af. Obs. 

Nares suggests ‘ coiled up into a small compass ' ; HalU- 
well, ‘inconvenienced'. 
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OOIiA. 


1604 Makston, etc. Malconteni 'V.L Wks. (1856), I could 
have carried a lady up and down at arm es length, on a 
platter; and I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the strength of a mans backe and his arme, 
would be cOlsterd, 

Coistrel. or ar£k. Also 6 coystrel’lr 
eoisterel, 6-^ coystri^l, 8 coistxil. [A variant 
b? CuSTEELq.y, (An interchange of « and in 
^ords from Fr. is frequent.)] 

,1. A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

■ ri577 Hounshbd Chron. IL 429 A knight with his esquire, 

and coistrell with his two horsses. — HkL (1586) 

IL 89 Such coistereis and other as remained with the Scotish 
cariage, seeing the discomfiture of their aduersaries, ran 
foorth and pursued them into those marishes. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed xviii. Nor can you fly from your Standard without 
such infamy as even coistrek or gitioms are un willingto incur. 

to. «Lad. (Cf. Gboom.) . 

■ 1688 Miege Ft. Dicty CotsireX a young lhad, jetme 
Garpn. ' 

2 . Used as a term of reproach or contempt : 
Knave, base fellow, low varlet, 

.1581: B. 'Kvms, Farewell Dij, Her Chastitie assailed by 
suche a simple, coisterell. 1591 Trouk Raigne K. Jokit 
(.1611) 28 Sham*st thou not coystrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad, To grape thy carkasse with an ornament, B. 
JONSON j??/. Man in Hum, iv. ii, You whor-son, bragging 
Coystril 1 1601 Shaks. Tmet N, 1. Hi. 43 He’s a Coward 
and a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Heece. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet (Morell) i, A coUifil ,, Met. homo 
timidus. 

atink 1388 Fraunce Lawlers Log, Ded., The swarming 
jahble of our coystrell curates. 

Coistrell, obs. form of Kestbel. 

Coisy, ? obs, form of Queasy. 

15.. in Hartshome Meir. T. fiSap) 118 (Matz.) In .steide 
off sturgeon and lamprons, He drawetli up .. Codlyng, 
cungur, and suche coisy [Hazl. E, P. P, 1 . 3 queyse] fisshe. 
t Co*it« Ohs. [ad. L. coit-us going together, 
coition, f. co-tre to go together. Cf. F. coU (i6th 
c. in Littrd).] = Coition 3 , 

1671 Phil, Trans, VI. 2255 If from the coit of these Ani- 
mals -. Animals should be born. i;;j4S T. Parsons Lect. 
Muse. Motion iii 78 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1766 Amory Buwh (1776) 11 , 1 . -62. 

Coit, eoite, obs, ff. Quoit ; Sc. f. Coat, Quot. 
Cjoital (kffn'ital). [f. Coit-us + -al.] Relating 
to coitus 1882 ). 

+ Coi'te, 2'* Obs, rare, [f. L. ppL stem 
oismre (see above).] To come together, unite. 

■ 1578 Banister Hist Mam , 32 The which, after,, .do coite 

and io3me together in one, the greatest of all the Nerues in 
the bod3r. v, 76. 

Coition (kt^ji’/sn). [ad. L. coiiibn-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. ppl. stem 
of co-tre io go together,] 

+ 1 . Going or coming together ; meeting ; uniting, 
i^i R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke aCiij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 695 Coition I meane or conjunction of the 
ayre. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Coition,, an assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion. 1091 Sir P. King Worship Prim, 
CA II. (1712) 12 The tongue .. sounds or speaks through 
the knoefeittg or coition of the Lips. 

f to. * A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 
another, as of the iron and loadstone ’ (Bailey) . 

16x3 M, Ridley Magn, Bodies 79 Where the coition . . is 
most strong. 16;^ Wilkins Hew World xiv. (1707) 118 
Gravity. .'Tis such a, .mutual desire of union, whereby con- 
densed Bodies . . do naturally apply themselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition. 1662 in PhenLx II. 514 The 
Antients knew no more pf the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they imjgroperly call'd Attraction. 

.to. * Conjunction ) of the planets. Obs. 

R678 Phillips s.v., Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is -in the same sign and deg^e with the Sun. 1761 Sterne 
Tr, Shandy^ Slawkenhergiud Tale^ Five planets were in 
coition all at once with Scorpio. 

2 . Sexual conjunction, copulation, [so kite L. 
coitio, class. L. coitus.'] 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 51. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. n. (1656) § 9, I could be content .. that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this triviall 
and vulgar way of coition. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 
376. X701 Grew Cosm, Sacr. (J.), He is not made pro- 
ductive of his kind, but by coition with a female. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlii. 153 Coition and im- 
pregnation were not simultaneous. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, 
Pathol. 115. 

; to. transf. and Jig. 

.1649 Milton Eikon. xi. (1851) 427 To affirme . . that the 
Parlament, which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
brinjg forth any autoritative Act without bis Masculine 
coition. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. /(165s) 9. 1674 Petty 
Dupl. Proportion 131, I might suppose that Atoms are also 
Male and Female . . and that the above-named Byasses are 
the Points of Coition. 

, t Co'itXLre. Obs, [f. L. type ^coiturctj f. coit - : 
see Coition, and -ubb.] 

. 1 . A coming or meeting together, conjunction. 

' 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 83 This elegant coiture of the 
hraunches is ipade like halfe a circle. 1601 R. Dolman tr. 
La-Pritnaud, Fr, Ac^. 111. (1618) 849 The greene Emer- 
aud.. sometimes happeheth to breake euen. in the act of 
coiture. 

' 2 . «Comoir2. ' 

*574 Newton HeMth Metg, 72 Daungers which much 
coiture and carnalitie hringeth. 1613 G. Sandys Trau. n. 
102 This [date] tree.. doth not fructifie, but by coiture. 
Z646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 1 . 89 To jsee. that .pure 
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Same fall, a prostitute ; And Coiture of Ruffians, cause her 
ffruite. . 

II Coitus (kJ«dt«?s). [L. ; see Coit.] *= Coition 
2 (in scientific writers, who also use the L. phrase 
m = in coition). 

1^x3 Derham Phys. TheoL viii. iv. 402 The Female in 
Ccitu. X853 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med, 61 On the 7th 
day from coitus. 

Goiziar, var. Cozier cobbler, patcher. 
t Cojoin, obs. variant of Conjoin v. 

X390 T. Watson Eglogue on Walsin^kam Poems (Arh.) 
173 Yet all in one coioind doe all excell. 16x1 Shaks. 
Wint. T. k. ii. 143 Then 'tis very credent, Thou may’st co- 
ioyne with something. 

Co-jndge, -justiciar: see Co- 3 b. 

Cojuror, [see Co- 3 cj One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

*735 Shelton tr. Woiion*s Short View Hickes' Thes. 
59 (Tj The solemn form of oaths : of a compurgator, or co- 
juror. Ibe form of this oath is this: ‘ I swear by God, 
th.at the oath which N. swore was honest and true’. 1865 
Nichols Britton II. 336 It has been tried in full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Cok-, for words formerly so spelt, see Coc-, 

Cock-. 

Cokar, cokar-nut : see Coco. 

Coke (kffok), sb. Also ^-9 eoak, 8 coake, 
cowke. [Known only from the J7th c,, when 
classed by Ray as a Korth-country word. Possibly 
the sarnie as the northern Colk sk (also spelt cohe) 
a core, coke being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been consumed. 
The early use of the word as an individual name 
with pi. coaks^ cokeSf would agree with this. 
(Thence also mod.F. coke pi- cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and fonn, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of core and cinder. 

18^ Cwnbrld. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cozvk^ the core. ‘It’s 
badly burnt lime, it’s nought but cowks.’] 

1 . The solid substance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constituents,being a formof carbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 

f a. Mf'xCfi a phtral. Obs. 

1679 PLOT-yZ/j^nff/-!. (1686) 128 The coal thus prepared 
[by charring] they call coaks. 1783 Trans. R. Sec. Edin. 
{1788) I. 241 That species of coal, .bums like coaks, without 
flame or smoak. X795 J. Aikin Manchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered, 
b. as a substance : no plural. 

1669 Hlcm,VDGK Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Coke is Pit-coal or 
Sea^oal burned or converted into tne nature of Charcoal. 
1674I. Ray jV. C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cole charred : 
It is now become a word of general use. 1729 Martvn in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVL 32 Some Cowke (or Cinders of Pit- 
coal). 1782 Specif. H. H, Conway's Patent Ho. 1310 Coal. . 
not Wasted or consumed, butturned into a useful cinder, gene- 
rally called coake. 1787 Fordyce in Phil. Trans. LXX V 1 1 . 
312 Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt till no smoak 
arises. 1S54 Ronalds & Richardson Chew, TecknoL (ed . 2) 
1 104 Coals may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into, .the coking and non-coking. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as coke- like adj. ; coke- 
crusher, -furnarte, -miner, -oven ; coke-tower, a 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 
in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 

1816 J- Smith Panorama Set. Sf Art II, 565 Prepared 
with coke-fuel. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) I. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke points. 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 
Jan. 3/2 The coke-miners at Connellsville, Pensylvama. 

CokB (kff»k), V. [f. Coke j/l] 

1 . irans. To convert (coal) into coke, 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 The heat, .appears to have 
. . coaked beds of coal, a 1843 Hood Ode to R. Wilson. 
Poor Nature, .is stoked, coked, smoked, andalmost choked, 
1^4 Cassell’s Fasn. Mag. Mar. 203/1 Two days are suffi- 
cient to ‘ coke * the coal. 

to. Erroneously said of wood. 

Antiq. xviii, The furnace in which the wood 
was deposited in order to its being coked or charred. 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) Of coal : To turn into coke. 

1884 E. Ingersoll in NarpePs Mag. May 876/1 It will 

not coke. 

Coke, obs. forai of Cock, Colk, Cook. 

Coke, Colker, dial. f. Calk, Calker. 
Cokedril(l, -odrill, obs. f. Crocodile. 
t Coker, Obs. slang. « Caulker 4. 

c 1690 B. E. Diet Cant Crew, Coker, a Lye. 1723 in 
Nenv Cant Diet 

Coker, obs. form of Cockee, Coco. 
f Cokes. Obs. Forms: 6-7 cokes, coaks, 
coxe, 7 cox, coax. [Origin obscure: possibly 
related to cockenay, Cockney, and its cognates.] 
A silly fellow, fool, ninny ; a simpleton, one easily 
‘taken in’, 

1367 Drant Horace Epist. xyiL F il Aristippus .. the 
sharpe Diogenes deryded in his kinde Thou art <qd. he^ a 
common cokes. 1368 T. Howell Heroe Sonets (1879) 151 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1373^ J. Still Gamm. Gurton v. ii, He showeth 
himself herrin..so very a coxeThe cat was not so madly 
alured by the foxe. 16x1 Cotg®., Guilmin, a noddie, ninnie, 
ooxe, ideot' 1616 Beaum. & Ft. Wit at Sev. Weapons ni. 
i. Go, you ’re a ibrainless cox {y.r. coax], a toy, a Fop. 1628 
'Fo'scd LoveP'S'MeL iv. ii, A kind of Cokes, which is, as the 
learned terra it, an, asis, a puppy, etc, 1636 Lyly Euphues 


EvJ, I brought thee ’V’p like a Cokes \ed. 15S1 A.®.? cockney}, 
and thou hast handled me like a Cockacombe, c X690 B. E. 
Diet. Cant Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or Bartho- 
lomew-Fair. 

Cokes, obs. form of Coax. 

Coke-stole, var. of Cuck-stgol Obs. 

Coket, obs. f. Cocket. 

: t Coke-upon-lBittleton* Obs. [From the 
celebrated legal text-book, the commentary upon 
Littleton by Sir Edward Coke.] Cant name of a 
mixed drink. 

1743 Loud, 4 ’ Country Brewer iv. (ed. 2) 289 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and when mixed Coke upon Littleton. 
1743 in Eioniana iv- 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
‘ Coke upon Littleton /. e. tent and brandy. 

Coke wold, Cokil(le, obs. ff. Cuckold, Cockle. 
t Cokin. Obs. lz.F.co^mn.] Rogue, rascal. 

CX330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6381 Quath Arthour, thou hethen 
Cokin, Wende to the deuel Apolin 1 

CokilLg' (k^u'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Coke w. + -ing ^.]. 
The converting of coal into coke. Also allrib. and 
Comb., as coking coal, oven, process, coking-kiln. 

^ x^tyL Hamilton Berthollet ' s Dyeing L _i. n. iii. 177 Pitcoal 
is reduced to .. charcoal, by an operation called cokeing. 
1806 Martin in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 344 The strata of coal 
..are of a cokeing quality. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5* 
Coal-mining 50 The quality is also inferior for . . coking. 
1873 Ure 2 bict. Arts 1.(885 First-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king : see Co-. 

t Co*kir-nose. Obs. rare. [? f. Cocker 2;.] 
Meaning doubtful : in quot. applied to hermits. 

^ X460 Test W. Thorpe, These cokir nose.s are suffered to 
live in pride and hypocrisy, and to defoul themselves both 
bodily and ghosthL 

Cokk-, older spelling of Cock- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. ff. Cuckoo. 

Cokold(e, cokwalde, obs. ff. Cuckold. 
t Cokyr-mete, Obs. In the Promp. Parv. ex 
plained as ‘ mud, mire,. filth’. 

But cfl the annexed quots. for coksrynge mete, cokkyrs, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokyrmete, cenmn, latum. Ibid. 
86 Cookerynge mete, carificio [read fotid]. a 1483 Liber 
Niger Edw. JVixi Hottsm. Ord. (1790) 76 He ought, by the 
statutes, to have noe fee , . but droppinges and spyilinges ; 
but the cokkyrs and the lees, 
f Cokysse. Ohs, - Cookess, female cook, 

14. . MS. Laud 416 f. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelans wyf. 
From a gentylvvoraan, yf they stond arow. 

II Col (k<7l). [Fr., Pr. and Gallo-Romanicci?/:— L. 
colhim neck, used of Parnassus by Statius , « jugum j 
so, obs. It. collo ‘ altiini, giogo’ (Della CJrnsca). 

Cf. the corresp. north. Eng. Halse, hause lit. ‘neck*, 
and Ger. joch yoke, jugum. From an early date the local 
col has been rendered in med. Lat. charters, etc., by collis 
‘ hill as well as by collum ; and in the ItaUanizing of Pied- 
montese names, colle is now substituted, as in Colie di 
Tenda for the local Col de Tenda, Pr. loti c6u de Tendo.l 
A marked depression in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word belonging to 
the Romanic dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 
climbers and geologists have used of other regions. 

1833 Tii. Ross Humboldt' sTrav. HI. xxxii. 2gi note, T'he 
Cols or passes indicate the minimum of the height to which 
the ridge of the mountains lowers in a particular country. 
X85S J.D. Forbes Tour Mt Blanc vm.iyQ It is five hours 
walk to the col. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xiii. 174 The de- 
nudation, or wearing aw’ay, of the col between two valleys. 
Hence Col v. nonce-wd. (see quot.) 

1884 Sat. Rev. 8 Mar. 3x1 Mountains, .have been ‘ colled * 
(a term of art ; the verb signifying to go up one side and 
down another), x8go Dally News 5 Mar. 5/2 ‘To do the 
Steinmannspitz. .or col the dear old Darnennadel.’ 

Col, obs. f. Coal, Cole, Cool ; also, an apothe- 
cary’s abbreviation for Coliandee. 

C 0 I-, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before /; not used in the earliest L., which had 
con-, but afterwards regular, and so in modem 
Romanic and Eng., as L. conloquium, coUoqumm, 
Colloquy. For the general signification, see Com-. 
As in the case of the parallel forms com- and 
con-, Latin words in coll- were in Pr., Sp., OFr., 
and early ME., reduced tQ col-, as in L. collecta, 
OF. coleite, ME. colet ; so colacion, colcge. With 
the revival of learning this was altered back to coll- ; 
but only one / is sounded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain (ki?-) or (k<J^-) ; as, how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the I upon the vowel, when rhetorical or distinctive 
stress is put on the first syllable, we here use the 
symbolization k^-, implying that the full k^l- may 
be developed under stress. 

I! Cola* (k<?u*la). Also kola. ^fCola, Kolia, Goora, 
in Negro langs. of W. Africa.] A germs of trees, 
N. O. StercuUacex, natives of western tropical 
Africa ; esp. C. acuminata, which has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and Brazil ; its seed 
called cola-mit or cola-seed, about the size of a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largely used for 
chewing, as a condiment and digestive. 

*795 Sierra Leone 240 Cola is a famous fruit, highly 
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esteemed by the natives, to which they attribute the same 
virtues « to Peruvian bark. 1830 Lindley Nat. SyH. Bet. 
30 I he Kola spoken of by African travellers, which, when 
chewed or sucked, renders the flavour of water, even if half 
putrid, agreeable. r866 Treat. Bet. s. v.. The practice of 
eating Cola extending as far as Fezzan and Tripoli. 1882 
Smith Ecommic Plants 127 The fruit is a follicle con- 
taining several nut-like seeds, which are called Cola or 
Goora Nuts. 1883-4 Medical Aim. 16/1 Cola nuts . . are a 
perfect antidote to alcohol. 

Cola, pi. of Colon. 

Cola- : see also Coll A-. 

Co-la'bonrera [Co- 3 b.] Fellow-labotirer. 

1859 Sate Rev, VIII, 536/2 The movement which was 
headed by Wilberforce and his co-labourers. *872 Proctor 
hss. Astvon, ix. 126 Prof. Adams was anticipated .. by 
Leverrier, his co-labourer of old. 


Colady, colede, corrupt form of CoaRODY, 
Colage, obs. f. College. 

Colambor, var. of Calambour, aloes-wood. 

3:687 Sedley Bellamira i. Wks. 1722 II. 97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Fan Colambor. 

t C? 0 *laiB. 62 li 5 . Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. ^cold- 
ment-um. f. coldre to strain, filter (see Colate).] 
Product of straining or filtration. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 54 Chrystall . . i.s a 
minerall body, .made of a lentous colament of earth, drawne 
from the most pure and limpid juyee therof. 

Colander, cullender (kz^'ieudor). P'orms: 
5 coloniir, colyndoro, 6 colendre, collandar, 6 -7 
colender, 7 collander, colinder, 7-8 -endar, 6- 
-ander. Also 6 cnllyandre, -index', 6-8 -ander, 
8 -endar, 7- -onder, [Akin to the equivalent 
med.L. coldtorium, f. cold-re^ coldt-its to strain (see 
-Ouidm). Cf. It. colatojo {^colatorio)., F. couloir, 
couloire ; also Sp. colador (:— L. coldtdr-eni). The 
form of the Eng. word appears to be due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

1 . A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
sieve or strainer in cooker}^ 

a. fJHSo Cookery Bks. 1x3 Bray hit . . drawe it thorw a 
colonur. 14.. Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 574 Colatorh^u, a 
Colyndore. 1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Colendre to strayne with, 
cervleresse. 1626 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xii. 248 Like 
curds through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht Through 
draining colendars. 1672 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 11. 81 In 
the late war, his own ship was pierced like a colander. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, n. 328 First an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrought. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 
2) IL^sfio They carry water to a vessel which is full of holes 
in a similarly holey colander. 

B- *559 Pf'^ills ^ /nv. M. C. (1835’' 181 One cullyandre is. 

Fleming Georg. Virg. 11. 26’The cullinders or strayners 
of the presses [Georg, ii. 242 cola prelorum}. 1615 Mark- 
ham Eng. ffouse-w. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullander, and let all the moysture run from them. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald A'w.y. Housek. (1778) ii Strain it through a 
cpllendar. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 93 Take some 
crumbs of bread rubbed through a fine cullender. 1853 
Soyer Pantroph. 261 Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans. 

2. transf. andy%: 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 223 (R.) Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were ' through a colander or strainer, 
wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way behind, 
whiles the better do passe and run out. 17x3 Oerha.m 
Phys. TheoL iv. 201 After it hath been strained through 
those curious Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. 1839 T. Hook 
Qurtiey Jl/arried 193 Do you .suppose such a story could be 
shaken in a family colander without running through ? 

3 . A similar vessel used in the casting of shot. 

1875 Ure Bict. Arts HI. 79 The cullendei's are hollow 

hemispheres of sheet-iron, about 10 inches in diameter, 
perforated with holes, which should be perfectly round and 
free from burs. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell's Teckn. 
Educ. IV. ^ so/i The perforated frames, or cullenders, 
through which the molten metal has to pass. 

4 . Cofiib. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Colander-sk cruel, one of wire 
open-work, for shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporating- 
pan. 

Colander, cxfllender, v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . irans. To pass through a colander, to strain. 
Also 7/^. 

1887 Flor. Caddy Thro' Fields w. Linnaem I. 128 Why 
was there no Boswell at hi.s elbow to colander his best for 
us? 


2 , To perforate with a number of boles, to riddle. 

x'jlx^ Xr. Pancirollus' Rerum Meju. I. iv. ii. 148 They 
wore Linen Stockings, cuUender’d, as it were, with Holes at 
bottom. t^^z Life Sir R. Wilson 1. ii. 77 Three dropped 
quite colandered with balls. 

Colander, var. of Coliander Obs., coriander. 

Colaphie (ktiice-fik), a. nonce~wd. ^ [f. Gr. 

ttoKaep-o's (see next) + -1C.] Of or pertaining to a 
blow or buffet. 

. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 234 To administer some .slight 
colaphie castigations to tlie ear of the culprit. 

t Co*lap£.ize, "V. Obs. In 6 conupted to col- 
pbeg, colfeke. [a. OF. colaphisc-r , ad. late 
JL colaphimre, ad. Gr. Kokaepi^uv to buffet, cuff, 
f. Kokaepos a blow, buffet.] To buffet or cuff. 

CX450 Mirour Sahtacioiin 118 How Christis visage hidde 
was. .scorned & colaphizld. 1483 Caxton Cato I y, Saynie 
Powle, , w.as colaphysed and bete by the aungelle Sathanas. 
XS71 R. Edwards Damon P. in Dodsley (1780) I. 209 
Away, Jacknapes, els I wyll colpheg you by and by [Haz- 
litt's ed. has col’phise]. 1377 T. Richards Misogonus 111. 
i. He colfeke him my selfe forte, come onte whay will. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Colaphize, to buffet or beat with the fisc. 


Coiarin (k^larin). Arck. iy.l —Collaring. 

,1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Coiarin in architecture, the 
little frise of the capital of the Boric column ; placed be- 
tween the astragal, and the annulet.s .. Coiarin is also used 
for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the shaft of the- column, next 
the capital ; called also the cincture. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 
t CoTate, a. Obs. rare'-^. [ad. L. coldf-us pa. 
ppl. oi coldre to strain, filter.] Sti'ained, clari- 
fied. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Amm. ^ Mhu 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and colate honey. 

t Co’late, 'It. Obs. [f. L. coldU : see prec. and 
-ATE 3 .] To strain, pass through a strainer. 

1631 JoRDEN Nat. Bathes iii. (1669) 21 Fresh Springs 
colated from the Sea, through banks of sand. 

ColateraU, obs. form of Collateral. 
Cola'tion. [sb. of action, f. L. coldre to strain : 
see Colate and -ation.] The action of straining 
or passing through a strainer. 

1612 Woodall Sitrg, Mate Wks. (1653’) 269 Colationis the 
transmission of that which is humid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had separated from the dryer sub- 
.stance. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 50 Modes of pre- 
' paration . . as emollition, eolation. 1678 in Phillips ; also 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets., but app. Obs. 

Co-la-titude. Astron. [-^ee Co- 4.] The 
complement of the latitude, i. e. the difference 
between it and c)o degrees. 

X790 Roy T rigon. Operation in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 208 
Its latitude will be 5r‘^ 6' 52'* 8 ; and hence PR the co- 
latitude will be 38“^ 53' 7". 2. 1878 Lockver Stargazing 

329 The altitude of the star in this case is its declination 
plus the co-latitude of the place. 

+ Codatoiry. Obs. [ad. med.L. cdldtdri-um, 
see Colander. The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the form collatorcs 
pi.] An}’thing which strains ; a strainer. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The holes of 
the eyes and the collatores of the nosethyrlles. 1343 
Traheron Fife's Chirurg. i. iii. 4 Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayners of the nastrelles. 1637 Phys. 
Diet., Colaiorie, a streiner. X671 Salmon Syn. Med. 469 
Colatorium is a Strainer. 1710 Brit. Apollo 11. Quarterly 
No. I. 6/1 The Liver, .is a Colatory of the Blood. 

Co'latlire. ? Obs. [a. ¥. colature or ad. late 
'Lt. coldtura, f. coldre to strain.] 

1 . The process of straining ; eolation. 

1637 Tomlinson Renoti's Disp. 57 May be separated from 
them by colature. x66i Lovell Bist, Anim. fy Mm, 426 
Colature through a handkercher. 1791 Edin. New Disp. 
100 By colature through strainers of linen. 

2 . The product of straining ; ‘ strainings ^ 

1601 Holland Plmy xxir xxi. II. 126 The bare colature 
of the decoction in water, .purgeth most e.xtremely. Ibid. 
II. 143 The broth or collature of them [Lupines] being, eta 
x6ii Cotcr., Colature, a colature ; the thing strained. 

3 . A strainer, colatory. 

1548-77 ViCARY Anat. v. (1888) 44 The superfluities of the 
brayne that commeth i’rom^ the coletures of the Nose. 1673 
Evelyn Terra (1720) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to it through a Colature of natural Earth. 

Colback — Calpaok [the mod. Fr. form]. 

1870 tr. Erckmann’Chatriasi's Waterloo 248 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, colbacks, sabres. 

T Colbertine. Obs. Also Colbert-, eolver- 
teen, ‘ A kind of open lace with a square ground 
worn in 17th and 18th centuries. 

‘ A lace resembling network, of the fabrick of Monsieur 
Colbert, Superintendent of the French King’s Manufactures’ 
[Fop’s Did. 1690). 

x6%S Eaciious Ciiizett (Fairholt I. 323) A narrow diminu- 
tive colverteen pinner that makes them look so saint-like. 
1690 Evelyn M %indus Mtdiebris^ Twk;e twelve-day smocks 
of Holland fine, With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn, 
iFor she despises colbertine). 1700 Congreve Way ojf 
World V. i, A jmrd of yellow Colberteen. 1713 Swift 
Cademts V. 417 [She] Scarce knows what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 17x3 Guar~ 
dian No. 151 A plain muslin head and ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace. <2 1831 Joanna Baillie Poems, To a 7'eapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. 

Colcannon (k^lk^msn). Also calc-, cole-, 
[f. Cole cabbage; the rest is of uncertain meaning. 
(But it is said that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with a cannon-ball. 1] 

'Potatoes and cabbage pounded together in a 
mortar and then stewed with butter. An Irish dish * 
(Grose 1785). 

1774 - see in x872]. 1802 ar, Edgeworth M oral. T. (x8i6) 
I- X. 77 Forester, .dined like a philosopher upon colcannon. 
1872 Athcfu^um 20 Jan. 75/1 About 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
Irish comedian, founded in Long Acre a ‘ Colcannon Club ’ 

. . Colcannon, that Irish dish which, properly cooked, is a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. 1^0 in Antrim 
<5* Dosvn Gloss. 

t Colcase, obs. f. CoLocASTA. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 173 Savery, colcase, and 
cresses. 

i' CoIcIl. Obs. rare. [cf. Sp, colcha coverlet, 
counteri3ane.] 

13x2 MHll of W. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ij colchis of silk. 

Colchester (k^ uJtJestoj). A town of England , 
in Essex, famous for its oysters, called shortly 
Colchesters or Colchester natives. 

c 1625 MS. Bodl. 30 fol. 14 a, They [oysters] past for good 
plump colchesters. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg xv, Like Col- 
chester native, bom To its vinegar, only, and pepper. 

Colchic (k^'lkik), a. [ad. L. Colchic-usi\ Of 
Colchis ; in several trivial names of plants. 


xSSa Garden 7 Jan. 3/2 The Colchic Laurel is the hardiest, 
18 Feb. 110/2 This hew Colchic Bladder Nut. 

Colchicia* (kplki'Jia). ' [cf. ?norphia, morpMne.'\ 
—next. 

i860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Colchicia, name given by 
Geiger and Hasse, to an alkaloid, discovered by them in 
Colchicum. 1875 H. Wood 'Pherap. ixZ'jg} 420 Colchicia is 
eighty to one hundred times stronger than the fresh corni. 

€olcMciiie(kp*lkisQm). [f. Colchic-dm -t- -ine.] 
An organic alkaloid Cn Hig NO5, found in all parts 
of the Colchictim aiitiimnale. 

1853 Pharmac. yrnL. XIII. 134 Codeine . . veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine. 1885 Daily News 15 Oct 5,7 The 
charge, .of having pohoned his wife with colchicine, 

11 GolcMcum, (kp’lkikt^m, vulgarly 
[L. ; a. Gr. itQRxifcbv meadow-saffron, neuter of 
koX-x^kSs Colchian, of Colchis, ancient name of a 
region east of the Black Sea. The name had refer- 
ence to the poisonous arts of the legendary Medea 
of Colchis, in reference to whom ' venena Colchica ’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

1 . /Sot. A genus of liliaceous , plants, the best 
known species of which C. autumnale, the Meaxlow- 
saffron, is found wild in some parts of England. 

It blooms in autumn with a light purplish mottled flower 
superficially resembling the_ crocus. The corms, seeds and 
flowers contain an acrid, stimulating, deleterious principle, 
on account of which they are used in medicine. 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal 130 Medow Saflron or Colchieumi 
groweth , . in the He Colchis, whereof it tooke his name. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 211 You may stay till August or 
September e’er you take up . .and replant Colchicums. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11 . 31 E.x- 
terminate the bulbs of the colchica. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 386 Colchicum resembles a crocus in appearance, but 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

atirib. x868 Royle & Headland Man. Mat. Med, (ed. 5) 
676 Colchicum Root is used fresh and dry. ibid, 677 Tinc- 
ture of Colchicum seed. 

2 . A medicine containing the active principTe of 
this plant, used especially iu gout and rheumatic 
affections. 

1791 Chambers* Cycl. (ed. Rees) s. v., The medecinal vir- 
tue.s of colchicum, 1834 J. M. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IL 304 It is possible that the Colchicum may act by a 
specific power, etc, a 1845 Syd. Smith Mod. Changes Wks, 
1859 Ih 332/2 If I had the gout, there was no colchicum. 

ColcEyiie, ckolcliyte (k^?-lkoit). [Also in 
mod.F., ad. Gr. (of Egyptian deriv.) 

found in papyri (see Dindorf in Steph. Thesaurus, 

S.V.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whose busi- 
ness it was to provide the liturgical services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. (Littre.) 

1878 Wilkinson Mann. Anc. Egypt ed. Birch) III. 449 
Colchyte or Ritual Reader. x88o L, Wallace Ben-Hur 
V. iii. 302 A colchyte presumed one day to speak to him. 

Colcotliar (k^-lkt^Jai). Also 7 -chotar, cotar, 
-kethor. [So in F., Pg, and med.L. (also calcatar), 
Sp. colcotar, ad. Arab.^lkillS folqot&r (Pedro de 
Alcala, 1505), thought by Dozy, to be a corrup- 
tion of Gr. or xtLknavBis Chalcanth.] 

The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation of sulphuric acid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in medicine, in the mechanical arts, and in a 
finely powdered form by jewellers under the name of rouge ; 
also called Crocus Martis, 

1605 Timme QuersU. 1. xiii., 53 The colchotar, or red feces 
which remayneth in the bottome. 1646 Sir T. Browne, 
Pseud. Ep. VL xii. 33 7 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
a rednesse containing the fixed salt, will make good Inke. 
X791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. Notes 52 The precipitates of 
gold, and the colcothar of other red preparations of iron, 
are called tender colours, 1799 G. Smith Laborat. I, 05 
Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 209 The previously polished side is 
provided with a coating of red colcothar. 

b. Formerly applied to analogous compounds 
of other metals, 

^ 161a Woodall MafeWks. (1653) 216 This Colkethor 
is of two . . kinds, the one is from the feces of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from copperas. 1632 French Vorksh. Spa vi, 
62 The Colcothar. .y\Cid% upon a refiners tast most pure 
Copper like to very gold. x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks, 
Yoc., Colcothar, dross of 

t Colcotharme, a. Obs. rare. [L prec. + 
-INE.] Of or pertaining to colcothar. 

1669 W. Gm.rs.o'n Hydrol, Chym. 43 The Colcotarinepax-ts, 
1670 — HydroL Ess. 35 A colcotarine body. 

Cold (ktfhld), a. P'orms ; 1-3 cald, 3- cold, 
(5 coold(e, told, gold, 6 coold, coUd, 4-7 colde, 
6-7 could). Northern 3- cald, (3-5 kald, 4 
eaald, 4-5 calds, 5 callde), 7- eauld, (9 caud, 
caad). Also i Saxon ceald, 2-4 SoiUhern elieald, 
4 ckeld, chald. [OE. Anglian cald (WSax. ceald), 
corresp. to OFris. and OSax. kald (MLG. hold, 
MD. cold, cout\d-), LG. hold, koold, kool, Du. koud, 
WFris. kdd, NFris. kuld, kould, Sail, kdld, Wang. 
kdl, Helig, kAl, EFris. kold), OHG. chalt, kalt 
(MHG., mod.G. kald-r, (Norw. kald,Sw. 

kail, Da. kold), Gotlx. kald-s :-~-OToxLt. '^kaldo'-z, 
originally a ppl. formation (corresponding to Gr, 
words, in -rus, L. -ius) from OTeut. verb-stem kaU 
to be cold, frigere, cogn. with L. gel- in gehi, 
gelidus, OSisesf. golatu ice. ME. and mod. cold is 
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in origin a midland form, from Anglian catdy later 
cdldy whence also, with « retained, Sc. cauld.^ north 
Eng. caud^ caad ; the Sax. and Kentish ceald sur- 
vived in the south to the 14 th c. as Chbald,^//^/^ 
€hald, 

(The affinities of the various words belonging to this root 
are here exhibited for reference from, their respective places. 

1. from Stem X'dt/- : i. simply: i. v\>,vaix. kaUany kdl^ 
kalansi cf. ON. kala^ OE. calatt^ whence Acace v. 2. sb. 
kal-i^z, OE. ci^le^ Chill; thence Chill <»., Chill z'., 
Chilled, Chillikg, Chilly, Chilliness. 

H. with suffix -if : 3 . adj. kal-d-oz^ OE. cald, ceald, Cold, 
Cauld, Cheald- Thence 4. sb. Cold. s.sb. kalddn-, OHG. 
chaltt{n, Gev. kdlle, OE. cieldu, ME. IChelde. 6. vb. 
sntr. kald-$jan, OS. calddn, OHG. chaltirt, OE. caldian, 
to Gold ; thence vb, Acold. 

11 . from ablaut stem kSl-i 7. adj. kdl-m,^ OE. cdl Cool, 
CooLY, Coolness ; and with transition toy*?- inflexion, OHG. 
ckuoli,Gtr. kilhle. Thence 8. sb. Cool. 9. vb.intr, Mldjan, 
cdUn., OE. eMail to Cool; thence vb. Acool, adj. 
Acold. la vb. trans. kdljan, OE. mlant cilan, to Kele ; 
thence vb. I Akele. 

Several other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
and LG. have also a weak-grade stem kuld 
whence ON. sh, kuldt, LG. '^kdlleit isi'k verkdUm) from 
; of this no derivatives occur in Eng.). 3 
J.. literally. 1. The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body; of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity {colder ^ coldest). 

a. of the atmosphere, and meteoric conditions, 

cwo Lindisf. Gesp. John xviih 18 Stodon . . aet gloedum 

foroon. cald wees and wearmdou hia. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., 
And wyrmdon hig, for |>am hit waes ceald. cxj.60 Hatton 
G. ibid., And wermdan hye, for-ban hit wses cheald. a 1300 
Cursor M. 159x0 (Cott) pe night it was ful caald. 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 Wheder |?o weder sail be calde or 
hate. 1:1440 86 Coolde [1499 colde],yri!^fif?^x. 
*483 Oath. Angl. 51 A Calde jrtgidariwn. igad 

Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 140 In the colde wynter and 
foule wether. 1576 S'leming Panoplie Bp. 352 Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and such like colde meteors. 
1601 Shaks. a It’s Weil l. I IIS When Vertues steely bones 
Lookes bleake i'th cold wind. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 
24 f 8 A cold Morning. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
VII. 161 In the cold regions of the north. x8i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. «$• Art II. 59 If the winters and springs be 
dry, they are mostly cold. x88oGeikw Pkys. Geog. v. xxxi. 
349 Round the poles. . the climates are coldest. 

b, of material substances which in their natural 
state commimicate this sensation by contact. Often 
as a descriptive epithet of iron or steel, as the 
material of a weapon. Hence, such combinations 
B.S ice-cold j key-cold, stone-cold. See these words. 

c lago Lives Saints (1887^ 183 So cold ase a stoiu xa97 
R. Glouc. (X724) 1 Welles swete and colde. 1576 Fleming 
Panoplie E/. 231 Bio we hot and colde breath out of one 
mouth. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 851 Outstretcht he lay, on 
the cold ground. 1771 Smollett Hum^h. Cl. (1796) 11 , 36 
To hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1755 
Macneill Will 4 " /eaniu x, Wi’ the cauld ground for his 
bed. x 3 x 6 Scott Old Mart, xvi, Try him with the cold steel. 
1833 M arryat P. Simple xxxiii, Others darted cold shot at us. 

C. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat; esp. of a dead body, of death, the 
grave (mingling with b) ; hence sometimes = Cold 
in death, dead. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7061 (Trin.) pere mony modir son was 
colde. C1386 Chaucer Knfs T. 1920 Nowe in his colde 
graue. C1400 Desir. Troy 7303 Kild all to kold dethe, 
14.. Tundales Vis, 106 He lay cold dedde as any stan. 
c X450 Guy Warw. (C.) 1149 When he sawe pe bodyes colde 
Of |>e knyghtys. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 
70, 1 would Thy toung were coold. 1602 Marston An^ 
tonio's Rev. n. iv. Knowing my fathers trunke scarce colde. 
1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 99 Solacing her self 
with her Gallant, before her Husband was thorough cold In 
the Mouth. 1670 PhiL Trans. V. 2027 The separated 
Heart of a Cold Animal. 1:732 Johnson Rambler No. 190 
F 6 The cold Imnd of the angel of death. 1803 Scott 
Minstr, 11. xxi. Then Eeloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold hand the Mighty Book- 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

1326 Pilgr, Per/ (W. de W. 1531) x86 b, As the lyght of 
nyght, a colde and a bareyn lyght, 1859 Jephson Brit^ 
tony ix. 139 Almost dazzled by the moon’s cold rays. 

2. Relatively without heat, of a low temperature; 
not heated. Hence applied to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply ‘less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other ’ ; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air: the air outside, as opposed to the hot air of 
a room. Cold hath, bathing: a bath in cold or 
unheated water. 

1723 N. Robinson Th. Pkysick 222 Having Recourse to 
the Cold Bath . . This Action of Cold Bathing. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. II. m Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II, 46 In a 
clear night the objects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat . . they consequently soon become colder. 1853 C. 
McIntosh Bk. Garden 473 Cold pits for preserving veget- 
ables during winter. Mod, The sun is supposed to be 
growing colder through loss of its heat 

b. esp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. 

Cold collation, a collation or lunch consisting entirely of 


such viands; cold meat, cold roast, roast meat, kept till 
cold ; cold treat, a table of cold viands, zl&o fig. and depre- 
ciatively ; so cold kale, cold porridge, and the like. 

axzi^ Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 pat fur ham for- 
bearneS al to colen calde. c x^o Liber Cocorum 11862 ) 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with kny ves . . messe hit forthe 
on schyves, 1375 Laneham Lett. (18711 59 Of a dish— az a 
colld pigeon or so. 1598 Servingmads Com/ort H, Ihe 
remayne of these cold boyled meates.. which, may well be 
called colde Commons. x’jSidCompl. Letter-writer 6) 
227 It was succeeded , . By a prodigious cold collation. 
1837 Dickens Pickwick yax, ‘Youmustn’t handle your piece 
in that ere way. .I'm damned if you won't make cold meat 
of some on us.’ 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 132 The story of Walter Scott’s slipping out 
every day . . to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter. 
1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Plow II. 149 Picked away daintily at 
his cold chicken. 

3. Of a person ; Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling cold. (Usually in predicate.) 

1370 Levins Manip. 218 Could to be, /rigescere. 1390 
Shaks. Com. Err, iv. iv. 33 When I am cold, he heates me 
with beating. 1870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged In xviii. 273, ‘ I 
grew cauld to my shoes.' 1884 F._ M. Crawford Rom. 
Singer I. 21 One moment you are in danger of being too 
cold, 

b. Of the chilly or shivering stage in ague. 

1846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 11 . 256 Intermit- 
tent fever . . towards the end of the cold stage. 

4. Of soil ; Slow to absorb heat, from its imper- 
vious clayey nature and retentiveness of moisture. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xx, 49^ In Asturia in 
Spain is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyle : for the 
londe is colde. 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ni. 1050 The 
colde or weetisshe lande most sowen be. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) 8 665 It sheweth the Earth to be very cold. 1649 
Blithe Eng, Improv. Imp>r. 116521 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Clay and Cold. 1665 PhiL Trans. I. 92 Cold^ weeping 
Ground. 1806 Gregory Diet. Arts <5- Sc. I. 5x4 The worst 
soil is a cold heavy clay. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(1814) 178. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXvII. 209 On 
such a cold andlean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
1877 Pendleton Sci, Agric. 102 Clay soils are cold, 
f 5. Caused or characterized by cold. Ohs. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases. 

II. 

f 0. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to 17 th c. cold and hot were (in association 
with dry or moist) applied to the * complexion ’ of 
things, inchtding the elements, humoui’s, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Ohs. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold ; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold. In some of 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism. 

CZ030 ByrhtfertfCs Handhoc in Anglia Mill, 299 EorSe 
ys ceald & dri5;5e. ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 (Cott.) Quen pat 
sua bicums aid His blode pan wexus dn and cald. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. jGj pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, i. iii. 12 Oon of pe men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, pat oper of a cold 
complexioun & a drie. tsst Turner Herbal i. Pvb, The 
vertues of Chokewede . . ( 5 alene w'riteth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (xO^s) 805 
His root, is cold and dry. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 701 
Bole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and. .Terra Leinnia 
is the most hot. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch sgz 
The Meat produces cold spirits, 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 
0/ Diet 257 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions than the young and sanguine. 

fb. Opposed to ‘hot’ as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system : The opposite of 
pungent, acrid, or stimulating. Ohs. 

1583 Lloyd Treas. Health Y iij, Of these .liil cold sedes, 
Lettyse, Purslayne, white poppye and sanders- 1614 W. B. 
Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 72 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal; in- 
different, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions. Cold as charity ; see Chabitt. 

^ c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Heortan, pet calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. ^2x223 Ancr. R. 400 Ich wolde . . pet tu were, i 
mine luue, oSer allunge cold, oSer hot mid alle. 1382 
Wyclif Rev. iii. 13, I wolde thou were coold or hoot. 
c 1430 tr. T. k Kempis' Imit. 1. xxi, For pese gop not to pe 
herte ..perfore we remnyne colde & slowe. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. ccviil 248 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lorde of Roy. 1526 
Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 264 b, Vnkynde synner, whicbe 
renderest agajrne so drye & colde thankes to thy lorde 
therfore. 1397 Hooker v. Lxxix, Their cold af- 

fection to God-ward. 1640-x Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. 

(t8sS' 129 The Committie folrsaid.. declares ane cold 
covenanter to he suche ane persone quha does not his dewtie 
in everie thing committed to his charge, thankfullie and 
wiilinglie, 1711 Steele Sped. No. 38 F 10 Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1727 A 
Hamilton New Acc. ,E. Ind. II, xlvii. 167 Their Incomes 
are very small, as Charity and Piety are veiy cold among 
their Flock. ^ ax^jo Jortin Serm. (1771) VI. vil 137 A 
cold request is entitled to a cold answer. 1783 Crabbe 
Village I. 24s And the cold charities of man to man. 1842 
H. Rogers Introd. Burke's JVks. I. 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friend to his country. 

+ b. Free from excitement; unimpassioned; 
not flurried or hasty ; deliberate, Cool. Ohs. 

c 1300 Yng. Children's Bk. in Bahecs Bk. (1868) 23 Be cold 
of spech,^ & make no stryfe. 1509 Fisher Wks, 269 His 
delynge in tyme of perylles and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 1313 Douglas AEneis xi. vii, 104 A man nocht inde- 


gest, bot wys and cald, i6ix Shaks. Cymk ir. iii, 2 Your 
Lordship is . . the most coldest that euer turn'd vp Ace. X794 
Paley Evid. II. iii. (1817) 88 The production of artifice, or 
of a cold forgery. 

f e. Void of sensual passion or heat. Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. 315 He preached pure maid 

and praised cold chastity, 1602 — Ham. iv. vii. 172. 1610 
— Temp. IV. i. 66 To make cold Nymphes chast crownes. 
1602 Warner .( 4 /A AV^.xnLlxxviil (16121 323 And Nature, 
as in Mules, in all Diuersitie.s is cold, 1722 Chorus 
Youths 4 Virgins 23 Chaste as cold Cyntnia's virgin light, 
d. Feelingless, cold-blooded ; void of emotion. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 2 That sometimes the too^ cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
App.96 The cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right to take from every man who 
is weaker. 

8 . Showing no warm or friendly feeling; the re- 
verse of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

1337 Totiets MiscelL (Arb.) 246 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. i6ot Shaks. 
All's Well HI. vl 121, I spoke with hirbut once, And found 
her wondrous cold. 1673 Wood Li/e (1848) 184 Dined at 
my brother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re- 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 Maundrell Journ. 
Jerus. (1732) 0 Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi, 142 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 1760 Voy. W. O. G. 
Vaughan vil 158, I have, once more, made ray Addresses 
to Isabella . . but she’s as cold as a Cucumber. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom 4 Lugger i. iii. 38 Meet cold looks at 
every turn. 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Rep. 10 P. Div, 
91 She was excessively cold to her, 

9. Jig. Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vital emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24204 (Cott.) (^are clinges in mi hert 
cald. ^1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A 807 He toke on hymself 
cure carez colde. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1982 With ful 
colde sykyngez. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 10385 Neuer kwis pu 
pi corse out of cold^ angur. 14. . Sir Beues 3561 (MTS. M) 
Whan he awaked, his hert was colde. c 1485 Digby Myst, 
(1882) HI. 151 Ca.st in carys cold. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. 
iii. 32 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceedings. 1623 K. Long 
tr. Barclay's Argenis 11. ix. 158 Timonides was strucke 
cold at heart. rti69i Flavel Sea Deliverances (1754) 170 
Which gave a colder damp of sorrow to our hearts. 1781 
CowPER Conversation 770 She feels. .A cold misgiving and 
a killing dread, 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; as in cold comfort, 
cold counsel, cold news, f cold rede. 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 264 Lorde I colde watz his cumfort. 
C1340 Cursor M.^ 1429S (Trin.) My broper iazer pi frend is 
deed, And hat is to me a colde reed. C1386 Chaucer 
Nun’s Priest's T. 436 Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte 
colde ; Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo. xyjt 
Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 14 We receive but cold comfort 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. 1393 Shaks. ® Nen, 
VI, III. i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset : but Gods will 
be done. xsg4—-Rich, III, iv, iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told. 1613 A. Niccholes Marriage 4 
Wiving vil. in Harl. Misc. I1744' II. 133 Acold Comfort to 
go to hot Hell for Company. 1652 Howell Masaniello 11 . 
I4S There came cold news from the countrey. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) III. ix. 128 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
1879 Froude Ceesar xxi. 356 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold comfort. 

11. Without power to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions; stale. 

(In the first quot. the sense is doubtful : cf. the same 
phrase in Two Gent. xv. iv, 186.) 

[1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii, vii. 73 Fare you well, your suite 
is cold.] xjo$ Aovisoi; Italy, kenice Wk&. 1721 II. 37X110 
jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in a 
second scene, 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 171 The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor. 

12. Hunting. Said of scent in opposition to 
‘hot * or ‘warm ’ ; Not strong, faint ; weak. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 694 The hot .sent-snuffing hounds 
are driuen to doubt, .till they haue singled With much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out. x6ot — Twel, N, ii. v. 134 He 
is now at a cold sent. j6ji — Wint. T. n. I 151 You smell 
this businesse with a sence as cold As is a dead-mans nose. 

13. Sport. Unwounded. 

183(5 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports i. x. § i An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. 


’\\4c.Jig, Neglected, unattended to. Ohs. 

1703 Maundrell {1732) Pref., The Papers, 

after they had Iain cold a good while by him. 

15. Painting. Applied to tints or col ouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder effect of 
evening ; esp. to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these. Opposed to * warm * colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. 

x^o& Art 0/ Painting (1744) 400 He is for the mo.st part 
very cold in his colouring. X7p$ Gower Painting in Oil 
Colours^ 132 His middle tint, which was made only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other colour but blue 
would make a colder tint. 182* Craig Led. Drawing Hi. 
172 Colours . . are divided by the painter into warm and 
cold. 1879 Rood Chromatics xvil 296 Green is not a colour 
suggestive of light or warmth, but is what artists call cold. 

III. Combinations. 

16. occurs prefixed to another adj. to indi- 
cate the combination of the two qualities. (But 
Shakspere’s cold-pale perhaps meant pale with 
cold (sb.) ; later examples may be imitations.) 

XS92 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad, 892 With cold-pale weakness 
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numbs each feeling i>art t 6 z 6 Milton Death Fair Infant 
ao With his cold-kind embrace. 1830 Tennyson Dying 
Swan 12 The cold-white sky. 

17. adverbiai and parasynthetic, as 
scented^ -skinned^ spirited^ -tempered \ Cold* 
BLOODED ; €old~muttonish^ etc. 

259® Chapman Iliad ni. 165 Those cold-spirited peers, 
2647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 6/1 Some cold-pated 
Gentlemen. 1718 Cibber Non-juror 11. 94 Stupid, cold- 
scented Treason. 2804 Edin. Rev» III. 447 Some such 
cold-tempered . . antiquary. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot/. 
IV. 250 Cold-bottomed land scattered in patches on the 
slopes. ^ 2840 Hood Up Rhine 62 There was such a cold- 
muttonish expression in his round unmeaning face. 1861 
Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford JLdvertiser 21 Sept. 6/1 
Some cold-skinned liimrd. 

18. with pa, pple.y expressing the state in which 
a process is performed : as cold-drawn (drawn 
cold, extracted or expressed without the aid of 
heat) ; cold-served, cold-swaged, Cold-hammered. 

1716 Bond, Gaz. No|. 5468/4 Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. iii. 319 On cold-serv’d repetitions he 
subsists. 1844 Amer. Phil, Soc, IV. 47 Iron.. which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. 1859 
Gullick & xm^s Faint. 207 When oils are expressed with- 
out heat, or, as it is termed, ‘ cold-drawn.’ 

19. Special combinations: cold abscess [F. 
absces froid], an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Celsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, heat and swelling) ; cold Adam (see 
Adam 2) ; cold-bathing, bat&ng in cold water, 
taking a cold bath ; cold bed, {a) in Gardening, 
as opposed to hot- bed : see Bed 8 (so cold frame) ; 
\b) Metallurgy (see quot.) ; cold charge {Farriery), 
see Charge sb. 7 ; cold chisel (see Chisel i c) ; 
cold coil, an India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passage to a stream of 
cold water ; f cold gout, sciatica ; cold-livered 

a., passionless ; cold-pausing a., jDausing for cool 
consideration; feold pie, cold pig {colloq.'),\kx't 
application of cold water to wake a person ; hence 
cold-pig V,, to treat in this way ; cold punch 
(see Punch) ; f cold roast {Jlg\ something of 
little account (see Roast sb.) ; cold shivers (see 
Shiver sb.) j cold-suttee (see Suttee) ; cold 
sweat (see Sweat) ; cold treat (cf. sense 2 b) ; 

that of which the interest is stale; cold 
ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on the cold 
extremities of persons of feeble circulation ; cold 
wall Phys. Geog. (see quots.) ; cold well (see 
quot.) ; cold without {colloq.), brandy or spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 

1828 Boyer & Craigie Gen, ^ Pathol. Anat. 43 The *coId 
abscess of the Surgeons of the Saracen School. 1847 South 
tr. Cheliud Surgery 1 . 45 The commencement of cold ab.scess 
usually sets in, without any .sensibly perceptible local ap- 
pearance. x8S8 Q. Rev. Apr. 291 Sir John Floyer of '“'cold- 
bathing notoriety. 1664EVELYN K al. Hori. (1729) 197 African 
Marigolds, .will come in the '“Cold-bed without Art. i 83 x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Cold-bed, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are .stored. Ibid. *Cold blast, dir 
forced into a furnace without being previously heated. 1890 
Daily News 6 Jan. 2/3 Best Staffordshire hot-blast pigs are 
90s., and cold-blast iios. to 113s. 1723 Bradley Diet., 
outward Applications to distemper’d Horses. 
2888 tr. Esmarch’s Sutgeons Hafid-bk. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature, .can be obtained by the*cold coil. 
1386 Cogan Haven Heaiik (1636) 149 A very good oynt- 
ment..for the Sciatica or *cold goute. 18x6 Scott Old 
Mori, xliii, *CoId-Iivered and_ raean-s;5irited. 1783 Burns 
To fas. Smith xv, *CoId-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning. 
1611 CoTGR., Porter vne chemise blanche a, to giue a morn- 
ings camisado, or a *cold pie for a breakfast, vnto. 1834 
Hood Tylney Hall (1840) 257 I’ve often *cold-pigged her of 
a moming. iSji'o Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. v. 117 You 
deserve ‘cold pig’ for your laziness. 1709 Steele & Addi- 
son Tatler No. 93 P x [These] are thread-bear Subjects, 
and '“cold Treats. 1742 Jarvis Qttix. i. iii. xxvi. (1885) 151 
All having been colcl-treat with him for many days past. 
1870 T. Holmes Surgery (ed- 2) I. 185 “Cold ulcers should 
be distinguished, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which they depend.^ 1838 Merc. Mar. Mag.V. 168 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been . . termed the “‘ cold wall a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore. 1873 Bedford 
Sailofs Pocket Bk. xv. (ed. 2) 103 The fall of tenxperature is 
so sudden that the line of .separation has received the dis- 
tinctive name of the ‘ cold wall ’ ; at the surface a difference 
of 30“ has been observed within a cable’s length. 1839 
Rankine steam Eng. § 337 In land engines the mjection 
water [for the condenser] comes from a tank called the “cold 
well, surrounding the condenser, 1850 N. ^ Ser. 1, IL 
82/2 A glass of “‘cold without’ . .understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar. 1853 Lytton My Novel vi. 
XX. ^D. Fame, sir 1 not worth a glass of cold without. 

Cold (kiJ'ld', Forms : see prec. [O'E.. cald, 
ceald. neut., sb. use of the adjective. Cf. Gothic 
kald, Ger. kali, similarly derived. But the cognate 
langs. generally have in this sense a derivative sb. 
on OTeut, type ^'kaldin-, OHG. chalti, Ger. klilte, 
OFris. kelde, Du. koude; cf. OF. celdu, cieldu, 
ME. Chelde, now obs.] 

1. The opposite or the absence of beat ; coldness, 
a. esp. said of the state of the atmosphere or 
physical environment, and usually spoken of as a 
positive agent, perceptible by the sensation which 
it produces, and by its effects on living things. 
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a 1300 Cursor M, 8620 (Cott.) Caald [GMt. cold] has slant 
it, I mistru. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, Ixvi. (1495) 
183 Heeres. .to kepe and saue the brayne fro colde. 1400 
MAUNDEv,(Roxb.) xiv. 65 At J>e north syde of l?e werld, whare 
coraounly es mare intense calde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 
Coold, substantyfcjyS'i^Twr. *370 Levins Manip. 218/35 Y« 
could, frigus. x379 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Feb. 3 The kene 
colde blowes through my beaten hide. 1611 Bible (Jm. viii. 22 
Seed-time and haruest, and cold, and heat, and Summer, 
and Winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 1626 
Bacon Sylva (1677) § 68 Heat and Cold are Natures two 
hands, whereby she chiefly worketh. 1723 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 250 English wheat . . will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 1794 Ritsods Scot. 
Songs 1 . 157 (Jam.) ’Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry. 
*833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) IL 14 The inferior degrees 
of heat are denoted by the terra ‘cold’. 1838 Lardner 
Hand-hk. Nat. Phil., Hydros/, etc. 308 The greatest 
natural cold of which any record has been kept, was that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnojarsk and 
Nishne-Udmiks in 55° N. lat., which he states amounted 
to ~55‘=' (Reaum.?) = -91*75 F. 

b. said of other objects : Coldness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knfs. T. 1942 The colde of de}>e pat had 
him overcome. 1821 Shelley Prenneih. Unb. i. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 

C. In Physics, commonly applied to a tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point of water Fahr. 
or zero of Centigrade and Reaumur), as 15 degrees 
of cold (or of frost\ 

d. (with a and plural) : A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 744 We see that in great Colds, 
one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Evelyn Kal. H ort. 
(1729) 2x8 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive Colds. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 97 One hundred winters or 
colds. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV, xyii. 62 The colds 
and storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers. 

e. To be left out in the cold : to be left out of 
doors without shelter; Jig. to be intentionally 
neglected, to be left to shift for oneself. 

1879 Escott England I. 451 The unfortunate traveller 
who. .comes by a slow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [at a railway refreshment room]. 1886 D. C. Murray 
xst Person Sing. xx. 153 A distant relative, .and he left her 
out in the cold. 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
the body, or by exposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence f To have 
cold', to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

C1300 Cursor M. 28904 (Cott. Galba MS.) When J>ou 
sese any haue hunger or calde, ^1300 Havelok 416 He 

f reten ofte sore, Bo]> for hunger and for kold. 1377 
.angl. P. pi. B. XI. 276 Neither kirtel ne cote J>righ Jjoy 
for colde shulde deye. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe cure .stronge walled Townes vntyl they haue 
hon'?re & cold and blowe on their nayles. 1530 Palsgr. 
307/2 Chyveryng as one dothe for co\d^, frilleux. *647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander n. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of his passion. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 82 
They maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. 1828 Scott Tales 
Grandf. Ser. 11. xxxviii, The mother and infant, .perishing 
with cold. 

3. fig A state of feeling comparable to the physi- 
cal sensation of cold ; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 
or heartiness ; dispiritedness, depression. 

1616 S. Ward Coale fr. Altar (1627) 52 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies. . 
how can they but take cold? 1648 Bp. Hall Breathings 
Devout Sotil (1851) 159 Ah, my Lord God, what heats and 
colds do I feel in my soul ! 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed 
(1754) 143 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
again. 1849 Robert.son Serm. Ser. l ii. (1866) 22 The cold 
of human desertion. 

4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 
posure to cold. a. gen. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 60 He. .died J?er for colde 
in Lombard ie o chance, exjx^ Poetn xaRel. Ant.l. 196 
5 yff thow hawe cold in thi hede. 1494 Fabyan vi. ccxii. 
227 Swanus . . went to Jheru.salem . . and dyed by the waye 
of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. 1343 Ascham 
Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 49 If he , . haue taken colde in his arme. 
1343 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 113 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte d* Arthur 166 , 1 fear My wound hath taken cold, and 
I shall die. 

b. esp. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh, hoarseness, and cough. Hence, to catch, 
get ox take (a) cold, have a cold, tic. 

When mainly confined to the nose and pharynx, it is a 
* cold in the head ’ ; when accompanied with running at the 
eyes, a ‘ crying cold 

State Papers Hen. VIII,iv, (1836) 91 If I take any 
cold, incontinent the lax commythe agayne. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, III. ii. 193. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Woman 

111. i, One that has catched a cold, sir, and can scarce be 
heard six inches off. 1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1436/4 His 
Majesty, .has been indisposed for some days by a Cold 
he took. »747 Wesley Prim, Physic (1762^ Introd, 22 Ob- 
structed Perspiration [vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 
great .source of Diseases. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 154 
r IQ All whom I entreat to sing are troubled with colds. 1731 
Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless IV. 287 Lady Loveit, 
having got a cold, had complained of some little disorder. 
1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 4 r Pract, Physic (ed. 5) IL 55 
Suffering under what is popularly called ‘ a crying cold ’. 
1872 W. Aitkf.n Sc. 4 * Prod. Med. (ed. 6) II. 725 The symp- 
toms of ‘ a common cold ’, 1886 Morley Grit. Misc. HI. 

17 The people of . . St. Kilda believed that the arrival of a 
snip in the harbour inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds 
in the head. (See also Catch v. 42, etc.) 
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5. Comb. a. objective, as cold-braving, -catching, 
-producing, -taking', b. instrumental, as cold- 
-crumpled, -drenched, -engendered, -foundered, -nipt, 
-slain, etc ; c. cold-proof, proof against cold. 

1826 Miss Mitford Ser. ii. 412 That . .“cold- 

braving, shade-seeking plant. 1824 Ibid. Ser. i. (1863' 1 59 The 
clothes-spoiling, the “cold-catching. *649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. V, cclxxx, The “cold-drench’t Soyle Ver- 
dant with Glorie. 1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 
23 If a little Planet happen to be eclypsed, who can tell the 
newes thereof, but some “Coldfoundred Mathematician, .in 
the shady obscurityes of the night. 1826 H. H. Wilson 
tr. Vikranta 4- Urvasi ^^i Her soft cheek was paler than 
the leaf “Cold-nipped and shrivelled. 1889 Pall Mall G. 
6 July 2/3 The aggregate daily “cold-producing effect. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxvii. 354 A nearly “cold-proof cover- 
ing. 1396 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 78 That long hath 
knockt “cold-staruen at thy dore. S621 Sanderson Serm, 
I. i8x That “cold-taking [is] but the occasion of the ague. 

t Cold, Obs. Also 4 coold. [OE. Balaian, 
cealdian, to become cold, f. cald, ceald, Cold <z. 
Gf. deriv. acealdian, Aoold. See also Keld z^.] 
intr. To become cold. (Also^^.) 
axooo Riming Poem 69 (Gr.) EorJjmsesen ealdab, ellen 
cealdaj? [MS. cdla|>]. ^ 1320 Sir Beues 4603 Er her body 
be-gan to colde. 1374 Chaucer Troylus v, 1671 Ful 
sodeynli his herte gan to colde, c 1380 W yclif Set Wks. 
III. 438 Charite of many cooldi)). C1400 Pol. Rel. fy L. 
Poems (1866) 220 Whanne jie ffet coldeth. CX430 Lonelich 
Grail xiii. 828 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans. To make cold; to chill. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. ProL 240 His loking dooth myn 
herte colde. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3519 Thowe coldis mwe 
herte 1 1398 R. Havdocke tr. Lomazzds Aries v. 193 The 
selfe same power of washing, colding, heating, and burning. 

Gold blast, [see Blast sb. 4 b.] A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also atirib., and 
^oxt iox cold-blast furnace, process, i&tc. 

1833 Mechanic’s Mag. XXIII. 341 {heading) Coal em- 
ployed in the crude .state in the Welsh Iron Works. Cold 
Blast. 1837 Ibid. 316 The holders of metal manufactured 
by the cold-blast now regularly demand 20/- per ton extra 
for it. 1873 Ure Did. Arts IL 956 The superior power of 
a hot over a cold blast in fusing refractoiw lumps of cast iron 
was accidentally observed by Mr. J. B. Neilson. .about the 
year 1827. Ibid. 963 The density of cold-blast iron is less 
than that of hot. 

Cold blood, [see Cold a. 7 b.] A phrase of 
the older physiology: from the sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excitement, the blood itself was sup- 
posed to grow hot or to ‘ boil at other times to 
be ‘ cold ' or not sensibly hot. See Blood 5. 
Hence phrase in cold blood : a. Coolly, without 
excitement, not in a passion ; with sang froid ; b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool de- 
liberation things which look like the cruel deeds 
of passion. 

a. a 1608 Sir F. Verb Comm, in Arb. Gamer Vll, 95 A 
resolution framed in cold blood. <2x642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts ni. (1704) 330/2 Punishment is fittest to be 
executed in cold Blood, the next day. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 407 f 1 We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood, 
1^3 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, ii. (ed, 7 ) 21 To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other horses in cold 
blood. 1881 Mrs. P. O’Donoghue Ladies on. Horseback i. 
iii. 42 A horse, .greatly dislikes being brought to his fences 
in cold blood. 

^ b. X711 hTyor&ovi Speci. No, 44 ? 5 It. .looks like killing 
in cold Blood. 1757 Smollett Reprisal 11. xv, We English- 
men never cut throats in cold blood, 1879 Froude Caesar 
viii. 73 A few thousand prisoners were taken, but they were 
murdered afterwards in cold blood. 

Cold-blooded, [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said esp, of fishes and reptiles as distin- 
guished from the other vertebrata. 

1602 Carew Corfiwall 30 Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Bame 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The general way of killing 
these (that is the Fishermans bloudie terme for this cold- 
blouded creature) is by Weaves, etc. 1803 Med. f-ntl. IX. 
235 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm and principally upon cold blooded Animals. 1831 
Carpenter Man. Phys, (ed. 2) 145 The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the general 
death of the body, Ls much less in the warm-blooded than 
in the cold-blooded animals. 

b. colloq. Of a person whose circulation is slow. 

c. with mixture of sense 2 . 

1865 Trollope Belton Est. xx. 242 But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man, — more like a fish than a man. 

2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioned, cool; without sensibility, unfeeling, cal- 
lous ; deliberately cruel : a. of persons. 

1393 Shaks. foktt in. i. 123 Thou cold blooded slane, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side?^ 1826 Disraeli 
Vrv. Grey ii. ii, I am no cold-blooded philosopher. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 7 As king we find him 
[Henry IV] suspicious, cold-blooded, and politic. ^ *873 
Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, ii. (ed. 7) 14 It is the 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prize, 
b. of actions, conduct, etc. 

1828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 31 The coldblooded 
philosophy of Lycurgus. 1S48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
105 The instruments of his cold-blooded malice. 1882 
Serj. Ballantine Experiences xvi. 156 This case ivas 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime. 

Hence Cold-Moodedly adv., in a cold-blooded 
manner; Cold-bloodedness. 
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1838 T. C. Grattan in Hew MoniM;^ Mag, LIII* 52 
Gamblers, .playing... cold-bloodedly, witkout a frown on the 
forehead, and with a smile on the lips. 1870 Lowell A moug 
myBks, Set. 1.(1873) 130 Toward no crime have men shown 
themselves so coM-bloodedly cruel as in punishing difference 
of belief. 3:878 M. G*. Ckaperods Cares II, iii. 44 

Gan we accuse him of cold-bloodedness and calculation, in 
acting thus? 18S4 Manck. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 Another 
proof of the cold-bloodedness of the Government. 

Oold-elear, v. [cf. Cleae-colis, of whicli this 
may be a corruption.] tram. To cover with size. 
V]*y^ Arts Imprav. 1. 65 Cold-clear it, i.e. size it over. 
Cold creassik A cooling unguent for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or other perfume. 

x'jQiQ Brit. AptoUo IL No. 29. 3/1 Washes, Cold-Creams, 
and such like Graces. 1810 Russ ell To a Lady in Poet, 
Reg. 139 A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send . .Whoe'er 
with this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and roughness will strait disappear, a 184;^ Mrs. Sherwooo 
Lady of Manor III. xx. 173 A present of cold cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde, obs. pa. pple. of Coll 
Colded, ///• [f‘ Colo v . -i- -ed.] t a*. Grown 

cold. b. Made cold. e. Seized with a cold (dial.}. 

X4.86 B^. St. Allans C v) a. It is agluttide and colded. 
<*3:500 Orol. Sap. in Anglia X. 355 I)euocyone is .slaked, 
charite is coldid. 1826 J, Wilson Noct. Amir. Wks. 1855 
I. 117 Are na ye . . sair cauldtt the nicht, for you’re hoarse 
and husky, Princeton Rev. May 371 The colded affec- 

tion of the body. Hid. 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the: cause of the man being colded. 

Colden (k^ndd^n), v, rare. [f. Cold a. -h -EK 5.] 

1 . To make cold. 

x8<)o J, Epps Dom. Homceop. (1863^ 129 A cold bath, cold- 
ened by ice. 1863 Grosart Small Sins ^ed. 2) 87 To colden 
his ‘first love’. 

2 . zVz/r. To become cold. 

1863 Grosart Small Sins fed. 2) 80 When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affections to colden. 
“t Co'lder, -yr, Ols. rare. Also eoolder. 
[Of uncertain derivation, as is the adduced synonym 
schuidere. Way compares next word.] ? Clippings 
of stone. 

e-X44o Prmip. Farit. 86 Coolder, schuldere Iv.r. coldyr], 
petrosa^ ^etro. (Cf. Catholicon * Petrones sunt particule 
Que abscmduntur de petris ' (Way).] 

Colder (k^uddsi), Agric. local. [Etymology 
ruiknown : see prec.] Ears of which the corn does 
not separate from tlxe chaff by ordinary threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

X784 Sir j. Cullum Hist. Mawsied 2x9 Chaff, colder, and 
stover, 18313 jE. Moor Suffolk Words, Colder, Light eare 
and chaff left in the Caving-sieve, after dressing corn. It is 
also called Caving ox the Cavings and Cosh, a 1823 Forby 
Poe, E. Anglia, Colder, broken ears of corn mixed with short 
fragments of straw, beaten off by the flail. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lior. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) If. 118 Hay or straw, with a 
few turnip tops and barley ‘ colder all cut into fine chaff. 

Cold-fincli. Ormth. A book-name of the Pied 
Fly-catcher, Muscicapa.atricapilla. 

A term which originated in some error. Expressly given 
by Willughbjr and Ray as the German name of a bird, of 
which a spechnen was sent to the former, and described by 
him. ^ There is no such name in German ; and Willughby’s 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to begin in 1 741-3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willughhy’s descrip- 
tion did not agree. From him it has been handed down in 
books as an English name, and in some localities it is said 
to be now popularly known, 

1676 WiLLUGHBY Omitk, 170 Cold-finch, Germanis. 1678 
Ray Willughby's Omitk. 236 A Bird called Goldfinch by the 
Germans. This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun- 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us by him. 1743 
G. Edwards Nat. Hist. U7icom. Birds I. 30 The Cock 
Cold Finch . . The Hen Cold Finch. This last Bird is 
describ'd in Willoughby, p. 236, by the Name of Cold jPinch. 
1768 Pennant II. 273 Pied Fly-catcher [Synonyms]. . 
Cold finch Will. Edw. Cold-finch Br. Zool. 1794 Bolton 
Harmonia R uralis 1 . 40 The Goldfinch is a veiy scarce 
bird. .They sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 1885 SwAiNsoN Prov. Names Birds 48 Pied Fly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole finch (Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland I. 

"b. Otherwise explained. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-lk. 94 Goldfinch, the 
Yellow Ammer. — Whitchurch. 

CoId~liammer (k^u-ldihseunsi), v. Metallurgy, 
irans. To hammer (iron, etc.) when cold. 

Hence Oold-tLammering vhl. sb. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 206 Beating them when hot im- 
proves them much, provided they be not heated again ; but 
if they have been cold hammered, the injury is full 30 per 
'Gent.. 

Co*ld-liea:rtedy a. [f. cold heart + -ED ^.] 
Wanting in sensibility, cordiality, or natural affec- 
tion; unfeeling; unkind.. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. III. xiu. 158 Cold-hearted toward 
me? 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 638 O ye cold-hearted, frozen 
Formalists ! x8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 151 The cold- 
hearted and scoffing Grammont. 1878 Mohley Crit. Misc. 
Ser. L Carlyle 188 The mechanical, prosaic, utilitarian, 
cold-hearted character of Wilhelm Meisier. 

Hence Cold-lLcsu-rteaiyiztfz/. ; Cold-lxeaTtedness. 

1850 B, Taylor Eldorado iv. (1862) 37 Indignation at your 
cold-heactedness. 

t Cktldlied.- Obs: {f. CoLDa.-f-HEAD : cf. MHG. 
imd mod.Ger. kaltheit.'] Coldness. 

t 4 -. bled. MS. in ArckatoL XXX; 355 Coldhed xal 
hete beete. 


t Ca'lding*, ybl. sb. Obs. Growing cold, 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 457 Coolding fro charite. 

Coldisli (l?J«‘ldij)j a. [f. Cold. a. + -ISH.] 
Rather cold; somewhat cold. 

15^ Fleming Georg. Virg. ii. 34 Caues, liuely. .lakes and 
coldish Tempe shades. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 282 
It being pretty coldish Weather. 1741 Richardson 
I. 226 A dark misty Night, and coldish. 1796 E. Darwtn 
Zoon. (1801) IV. 377 Going into a coldish bath. 1878 Lady 
Herbert tr. HitbnePs Ramble i. xi. 175 Coldi.sh tones 
bordering on yellow. 

Hence CoTdisliiy adv. 

x6i I Cotgr. , Froideletfement, cbilly, coldishly. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i., Coldishly, Tepide. 

Coldly (k<Jtt‘ldli), adv. [f. Cold a. -i- -ly^.] 

1. lit. In a cold manner or state. 

a X240 Woktmge in Cott. Horn, 277 Caldeliche dennet in a 
beastis cribbe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. xSr The Bunerall 
Bakt-meats Did coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables. 
<2x845 Hood Bridge 0/ Sighs, No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran. 

2. Jig. a. Without heat or impatience ; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) Be glad that we 
haue sufFred them pacyently and coldly. xS99 Shaks. 
Much Ado in. ii. 132 Beare it coldly but till night, and^ let 
the issue shew it selfe. 1635, N. R. tr. Camdetls Hist. Eliz. 
I. 32 By proofes he coldly shewed, .that no other Religion 
was brought into England. 1757 W. Stukeley Medallic 
Hist. Carausins 21 The business of an historian i.s barely 
and coldly to relate plain matter of fact. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets i. 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously. 

"b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or cordiality ; 
without friendly welcome ; in a way that chills. 

sSSo Nicolls Tkucyd. 51 (R.) He hadde bene neglygent 
in causyng the confederates to assemble, and. .he had coldly 
encouraged the armye. 1595 Shaks. yohn v. iii. 13 The 
I’rench fight coldly, and retyre themselues. 1621 BuxtTON 
Anat. Mel. iir. ii. 11. iv, Her suitor came coldly on- 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourt?‘ay Fatn. II. 135 Emma bowed very 
coldly, disliking her situation. *8x3 Byron Giaour^ iii, So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 1831 Helps Friends in C. 1 . 
40, I fear they fell somewhat coldly on the mother’s ear. 

+ OoTdlueiLt. Obs. rare. [f. Cold v. + -ment.] 
An action or operation of cold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxiii. 306 It doth, .dense the breast 
of all coldmentes or flegme. 

Coldness (k^^'ldnes). [f. Cold a. + -NESS.] 

1. lit. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 3ifa planete be colde, thanne 

amenuseth his coldnesse, by-cause of the hote signe. c 1400 
Beryn 2730 Coldnes of a stoon. 1535 Eden Decades W. hid, 
1. 1. (,Arb.) 65 Neyther the coldenesse of wynter is .sharpe vnto 
them. 1692 Bentley Lect. 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the like, are only idea’s and vitii[ passions in us that 
see and feel, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

b. In old Physiology : see Cold a. 6. 

1398 Trevisa De P.R. iv. i. (1495) 76 Two of thyse 

qumytees ben callyd active, able to werke, hote_ and cold- 
nesse ; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. 1328 ^ tarns. Saler tie's Regim. F iiij b, 
Suche wynes . . amende^ the coldenesse of complection. 
a 1668 Denham (J.), While dryness moisture, coldness heat 
resists. 

2, fig. Want of warmth of feeling or cordiality ; 
indifference, apathy. 

x3S7 Lottel’s Misc, (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldn'asse 
caused me To burne in my desire. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V, Ixxvi. §8 Coldness in affection and. .backwardness in 
duties of service. 1604 Shaks, Qih, 11 . iii. 393 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnesse, and delay. 1709 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. Ixi, 100 , 1 cannot bear to be accused of coldness 
by one whom I shall love all my life. 1770 Wesley Wks. 
(iSja) XIII. 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite of all 
coldness. i8fe M‘'Carthy Own Time III. xxx. 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 

3. Coolness, deliberateness. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xv. 84 He might 
make the constancye and coldnes of the straunge woman 
more maruelous. 

4. Of colouring; cf. Cold 15 . 

1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 225 Blue alone possesses 
entirely the quality technically called coldness in painting : 
yellows and reds partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth. 

Cold-prophet : see Cole-prophet. 

Coldrife, -ness, forms of Caulbrife, -ness. 

X718 Wodrow Corr. { 18431 1 1 . 401 We found them coldrife, 
ana we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among us. 1880 Antrim <5* Down Gloss, s. v. Coldrife, 
‘ Some people 's naturally coldrife.’ 

t Coddrycke, t?. Obs. rare. [A deriv. of Cold, 
peril, of Low Ger. derivation : cf. LG. blindrik, 
doofrik, dulrik, etc. in Ten Kate 1723 . Caldrekyn 
in the (Catholicon Angl. appears to closely con- 
nected.] Full of cold. 

[1483 Cath. Angl. sx Caldrekyn, frigorosus.\ 13321 
Huloet, Coldrycke, or full of zo\li,xilgosus. 

Codd-skort , Ct. F orms : 7 colsar, col-, cole- 
shire, -shore, coldshare, -shore, 7-8 -shire, (8 
coal short, 9 cold-shear), 8- cold-short. [This, 
and the parallel Red-short (also, in later use, hot- 
short), point by their early forms to adoption 
€ 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob. from Swedish, 
metallurgical terminology. Cf.Sw. kallskdr, Norw., 
Da. koldskfdr (with the parallel. Sw. rbdskbr^ 
Norw., Da. rodskjor, * red-short ; the second 
element is skdr, skjor^ * brittle, friable pronounced 


Jdr ; thence the Eng. -sar, -share, -shore, -shear, 
-shire, afterwards altered to -short, which has also 
the sense ‘brhtle, friable^, in dial, and later general 
use, esp. in reference to pastry, as in short-bread. 
Cf. Hot-short, Red-short.] 

Said of iron : Brittle in its cold state. 

»6oi Holland Pliny II. 514 In another [place] the mettall 
is brittle and short [margin Which our smiths cal Colsaf 
yron]. 1637 Vernatt Sc SSmsuom, Specif. 0/ Patent No. 
113 Good and merchantable tough iron and colshire iron 
[elsewhere coleshire, bis]. 1663 D. Dudley Metallum 
yi/<*r/2> (1854) 3X Nay, the Ploughman often breaks his 
Share point off if it be made of coldshare Iron. 1674 I. 
Sturdib Iron Ore i. in Phil Trans. XVII. 606 Some makes 
Coldshire-Iron, that is, such as is brittle when it is cold j 
another sort makes Redshire. 1681 Yarranton Eng, Impr. 
II. 15s The Colshore-Iron which is made in Staffordshire. 
X730 Beware of Bubbles 2 Mr. Wood in his paper says there 
are four sorts of Iron viz. Redshort, Coldshort, Best-tough, 
and Ordinary tough. 1773 Jesson & Wright Specif oj 
Patent No. 1054. 2 When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 316 The 
iron is mostly of the coidshire kind. 1793 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 342 The presence of phosphoric 
acid has been shown to be the occasion of the variety of 
iron, named cold short ; which is brittle when cold, but not 
when ignited. 1864 Percy Iron 7 Steel 64 Phosphorus 
even in small quantity has a decided effect upon . . iron at 
ordinary temperatures, rendering it cold-skori, i. e. brittle 
while cold. 

fig. X832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) III. 166 PI is feelings have 
been hammered, till they are cold-short. 

Hence Cold-sbortiiess. 

X887 J. A. Phillips Metallurgy 323 The characteristic of 
Cleveland iron is cold-shortness. 

Cold skoulder. Used fig., ebiedy in the 
phrase show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
Glossary to the Antiquary as ‘ To appear cold and 
reserved ’ ; now also To give the cold shoulder : to 
display intentional and marked coldness, or studied 
indifference. 

(A ‘ cold shoulder of mutton ' as a dish has suggested 
many puns and alliusive uses. ) 

1816 Scott Ant i(/. xxxiii, * The Counte.ss’s dislike didna 
gang farther at fir.st than just showing o' the cauld shouther.' 
1824 — Si. Rona/is xxx, ‘ I must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he will be pestering me eternally." 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop Ixvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
i860 Thackeray Level i, [She] got to dislike me at last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. 1864 Reader 61 1 The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. X884 1 Hast. Loud. Nen.vs 
9 Feb. X37/1 The cold shoulder is not a palatable dish. 

Cold-shoulder, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To treat (a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or contemptuous neglect 

a 184s Hood Drop of Gin iii, [They] snub, neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt. 
1871 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. xt Men of good name belonging 
to good clubs who find theraselves cold-shouldered there, 

2. To treat (a subject) with coldness and con-i 
tempt, to slight 

1872 Daily Ne^ws 18 Mar., The War-office authorities are 
assiduously ‘ cold .shouldering ’ the Easter Monday Review, 
1883 Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They need have no fear that 
the question would be coldshouldered. 

Cold water, [see Cold a. 2,] Water at its 
natural temperature, which is always immy de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to wartti or hot water. Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for washing or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Caeic wmtres caldes. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., Anne drinc cealdes wsseteres. c xifio 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., .<®nne drinc chealdes wseteres, c 1325 
E, E. A Hit, P, C. 152 penne suppe bihoued J?e coge of j>e 
colde water, & henne J>e cry ryses. 1611 Bible Prov. xxv, 
25 As cold waters to a thiretie soule : so is good newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 Duncan Annals Med. III. 21 Dr. 
Currie encouraged him to drink largely of cold water and 
lemonade. 1800 Med. Jrtd. IV. 597 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of Cold Water. 1843 Abdy Water 
Cure 106 How the sudden application of cold water acts on 
the body. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 31 The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it 
would seem, never reach cold water in England. 

fb. Fonnerly, the water of baptism; the font. 
1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) V. 309 Kyng Clodoneus was 
his godfader and took hyna of Fe cold viaiox\de fonie sus- 
cepit]. Ibid. V 1 . 45 1 Edmond feng Anlaf of colde wat er, 
C. To throw cold water on (alluding to the 
shock thus given to the naked body) : to heap 
discouragement on, disparage, ‘ damp 
1808 Trial Gen. Whitelocke (ed. Mottley) II. 442 He had 
stated that I was throwing cold water on everything he did. 
1883 Mrs. Bishop in Lemire Hour 86/2 Who threw cold 
water on the idea. 

d. attrib., as in cold water physician ; esp. with 
reference to hydropathy, as cold water ewe, treat- 
ment, etc. ; or (sportively) to the Total Abstinence 
movement, as cold water army, etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny IL 243 [Asclepiades] brought vp first 
the allowing of cold water . . to sick persons ; and took 
pleasure to be called the Cold-water Physitian. xSoy Med. 
Jml. XVII. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 
been very successful. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XI 11 . 
173 The cold-water cure has been much and advantageously 
employed in diseases of the cord. 

Hence Colcl-wa*terish a. 

1870 Lowell Wind. (1886) 152 That somewhat cold- 
waterish region. 
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OOBE-BAKE. 


Col© (kJ> 4 ), Now Tar& except in 
Forms: (i c^wel, cawl, caul, ?eal), 4 col, 5- 
Oole, (5 code, coTile, koule, cliool, cowle, 
coyle, coylle, eool(e ; also 3-4 cal, 3-9 cale,6~ 
kail, 8- Kale, q. v.). [The ME. col^ cele^ and 
the northern equivalent cal, kal (now Kale, kail)^ 
point back either to an OE. cdl, contr. from cdwel, 
cdwl, or to the ON. Ml : ad. L. caitMs stem, 
stalk, cabbage (see Caul), whence It. cavolo, Pr. 
coul, Sp. <:<?/, OF, ckol, F. chou. In the other 
Teutonic langs. ON. kdl (Sw. kdl, Da. kaal), 
also OliG. (from ^chaul), MHG.M, mod. 
G Mz/, beside which appear OHG. cMlo m., 
chMaL, MHG. Mk, MDu. cUe f., Dn. kool f., all 
introduced with the plant from Latin- speaking 
countries at an early date. So also in tlie Celtic 
langs., Ir, and Gael, cdl, Welsh <r<a:7£//, Corn, caul, 
Manx kail, Breton kaol. The frequent ME. Caul 
was peril, taken afresh from L. caulis.l 

1 . A general name for various species of Bras- 
sica ; now esp. Rape {B. JSFapus) ; also applied to 
Sea- Kale {Crambe maritima). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 80 Nim. .hone bradan cawel nio- 
boweardne. c 1340 Cursor M. 12536 (Trin.) Whil h^i were 
>at col gederonde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 
cxiv. (1495) 677 Some coole is Somer coole and some is 
Wynter cole, c 1420 Liber Cocorum {1862) 48 Take cole 
and strype horn thorowghe thi honde. c 1450 Cookery Bks. 
% Take Colys, and stripe hem faire fro the stalkes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 114/1 Hys gardyn where he had sette 
cooles and wortes. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
vii. II b/2, A lytyll drie brede & wortes of chool. 1551; 
Turner Herbal 1. G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dr3nLteth 
away the eueF . yb cummeth of surffettyng. iS97 Cerarde 
Herbal u. xli. 317 Rape Cole hath one single long root. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 15 The . . Sprouts . . of the Cole are 
very delicate. 1749 B, Wilkes Eng. Butterfl. 51 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cole. 1813 A. Young Agric, 
Essex I, 209 Three or four small fields of cole. 

fb. Cabbage-cole \ a kind oi Brassica forming 
a * cabbage ’ or head, as the common cabbage. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much vsed to be eaten, e.specially the Cabbage-Cole. 

1 2 . Pottage ; = Kale or kail. Obs. 

£1460 Towneley Myst.,MactacioAbeltZ M y master suppys 
no coyle bot cold. Ibid., Proc. Noe 30 A measse of wedows 
coylle. 1674 Ray N, C, Words, Cole or Keal, Potage. 

3 . Comb., as cole-plant cole-garth, a cab- 
bage-garden ; cole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Rapa ; 'j' cole- 
stock, a cabbage-stalk; t cole -worm, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Sc. kale- 
worm. See also Coleseed, Colewobt. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. VIII. xvni. xiv. 66 The Village. . 
a jumble of cottages and *coIegarths. 136a Langl. P. PI. 
A- VII. 273, I haue porettes and percyl and moni *Col- 
plontes, 1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath. A ngl. 51 Magutus, 
a ^col stock. Ibid., Eruca, a *coolwyrm or a carlok, 1483 
Cath. Afigl. 51/2 Cale worme, eruca. 

t Cole, sbi'^ Obs. Also 4 coUe, 6 coll. [A 
word of unknown etymolo^, and even of uncertain 
existence, inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other- 
wise’), and from Cole-prophet.] 

1 . ? A conjuring trick ; jugglery. 

a 1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 3 et th®r sitteth soraenours 
syexe other sevene. . For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colie. 1399 Langl. Rich. 
Redeles iv. 24 [Theyj ffeyned sum ffolie, that ffailid hem 
neuer And cast it he colis with her conceill at euene, To 
have preuy parlement for profit of hem-self. 1362 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. Cf Epigr. 1, x. {1867) 20 Coll vnder canstyk, she 
can playe on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she vnder- 
standis. 1564 Becon Display. Pop. Mass Wks. {1844) 260 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick cleanly, 
nor whip master Wynchard above the board. 

2 . A deceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf. quots. 
s.v. Coll sb.^, ^^ppa-r. in sense of ‘ dupe but re- 
ferring to gaming.) 

1532 Dice-Play {1850! 25^ To teach the young cock to crowe, 
all after the cheaters kind, the old cole instructeth the 
young in the terms of his art. Ibid. 29 This new nurtured 
novice . . is become so good a scholar, that he . . hath been 
snapper with the old cole at 2 or 3 deep strokes. 

3 . So perh. in Colic trcgetoiir ( — juggler who 
used mechanical devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever Colic may be a proper name. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 187 There saugh I Colle 
tregetour. .Pleye an uncouthe thyng to telle : I saugh him 
carien a wind-melle Vnder a walshe-note shale. 

Cole (k(?«l), Cant. Also 9 coal. [Gene- 
rally thought to be an old slang use of cole == Coal.] 
Money. To post the cole : to pay down the money. 

1^73 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Co^ Money of any sort. 
1676 Warning for Housekprs. 6 We bite the Culley of his 
Cole. 4 :x6&|. Roxh. Ballads^W. 19 My pocket with Cole 
to encrease. tjjx-z Batchelor {x’jj-p) II. 24 Cole is a cant 
word among my news-boys and other black-guards, for cash, 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. .His uncle cannot 
slack his jokes, But always pays the Cole. 1781 Burgoyne 
Lord of Manor in. (D.), Come, my soul, Post the cole ; I must 
beg or borrow. 1832 Hood in Athenaeum 444 It would not 
suit me to write . . even if they offered . . to post the cole. 
1870 Punch I. 61/1 The Royal Academy still owes a heavy 
debt to landscape-painting, but we are glad it has ‘ posted 
the coal ’ in payment of a first instalment. 


i* Cole, Obs. rare-~^. [Variously conjec- 
tured to be F. col neck, and ON. kollr head, top.] 

£ 1500 Robin Hood (Ritson) 49 Our Kynge was grete above 
his cole A brode hat on his crowne. 
tCole, Obs. [EtymoL uncertain: it has 
been conjectured to be identical with the next vb. ; 
also, to be a by-form of Kill, in southern ME. 
Cullen; but there are diilEculties,] a. To cut off 
{c.g. the head), b. To ‘ cut off kill, slay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2754 (Cott.) pi rightwisnes may not 
thole Forpe wike pat pou pe dught cole. Ibid. 3135 He 
wald leuer his child cole \y.r. spille] pan of his lauerd wrath 
to thole. Ibid. 11862 Ne mai na liueand man it [pe stinck] 
thole, Arid par-wit he dos his leche cole. Ibid. 13175 A 
sargant sent he to laiole And iohan hefd comanded to 
cole. 

Cole, Sc. [Etymol. uncertain: Jamieson 
unites it with coll, cow to poll, top ; but that is 
on phonetic grounds unsatisfactory ; cole is (ku»l), 
but coll is (kou) in south of Scotl.] To cut away 
obliquely ; to hollow out. 

a 1800 Nithsdale ,S*<?«^(Jam.’) High-coled stockings and 
laigh-coled shoon. Mod. Sc. You must cole it out more 
under the arms. 

Cole, obs. form of Cull v. 

Cole, obs. f. Coal, Cool, Colee ; see Coll sb,^ 
Coleet, etc. : see Coll-, 

Cole'ctomy. Surg. [f. Gr. k 6 \ov Colon + 
(KTOfjLij cutting out : cf. anatomy.'} * Excision of 
part of the colon ^ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
i Colee*. Obs. Also 4 cole. [ME., a. OF. 
colee blow, stroke, prop, blow on the neck, in 
It. colldta, f. L. coll-um neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the flat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight ; = Accolade. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 623 Clyffurd and wauss [=:Vaux] 
maid a melle Quhar cliffurd raucht him a cole, c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
wel to suffre colee or he entre in to stour. c 1450 Mirour 
Sahtacioun 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knyght with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of Collar. 

Cole-fish ; see Coal-eish. 

IS77 Du7‘ham Wills (Surtees) I. 421, ix"** coopell of cole 
fysshe XJ. 

Cole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. Cauliflower. 
Colege, obs. form of Colleague, College. 
Cole-goose : see Coal-goose, cormorant. 
Cole-head, -hodiag, -hood : see Coal-hood. 
Ooleire, obs. f. Caloyer (Lithgow 1632). 
Colcmauite (kJadmansit). Min. [Named 
1884 after W. T. Coleman.] A mineral found in 
California, akin to Priceite : see quot. 

1884^^1?^'. yml. Sc. Ser. lu. XXVIl. 493 Colemanite is 
a hydrous borate of calcium. 

Colemie ; see Colmey, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of Coalmouse, a bird. 

Colen (earth, etc.) : see Cologne. 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. ff. Colander. 
Coleophyll, -phyl (kp-h>fi:l). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. coleophyllum, L Gr, Kohebs sheath ■+ cpbXkov 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coleophyll, or Coleopiile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogens, and ensheaths the 
succeeding leaves. 

Hence CoTeophyUous a., having a coleophyll. 
Coleopter (k^hV'ptsr). [see next, and cf. F. 
colcopUre coleopterous insect.] A member of the 
Colecmtera : see next. 

i860 '^Xissm.i.Diarylndia (1863) 1 . 340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed through the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. 1864 Social Sc. Rev. I. 367 A large coleopter.. 
described as belonging to the genus Lamia. 

II Coleoptera (kf 7 hV'P^^^^) > Rarely 

in sing, coleopteron ; see also prec. [rnodL. 
(neut. pL), a. Gr. KoXeorrrepos sheath- winged (f. 
KoXeSs sheath + irrcpov wing), used by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the beetle kind.] A large 
and important order of insects, distinguished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard sheaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use ; the Beetles. (See Beetle i.) 

1763 Did. Arts Cf Sc. I. 659 Coleoptera. .an order of 
insects, .known in English by the general name of beetles. 
1873 Geikie Gt, Ice Age xxvii. 375 Some of the coleoptera 
described would seem to be now extinct. 1875 Houghton 
Sk. Brit. I?tsecis 155 The Strepsipteron has certain charac- 
ters in common widi a coleopteron. 

b. Formerly allied to the elytra of beetles. 

(Spelt coleoptra in Xirby and Spence.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entdmol. xlvi. IV. 333 Explanai. 
Terms, Coleoptra, the two elytra spoken of together. Ibid. 
xlviii. IV, 439 The older naturMists.. would call it ‘the 
coccinella with red coleoptra, having seven black dots^ 

Ooleo*pteral, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Coleoptera. 

1887 A ihenaeum 36 March 419 Animated by true coleop- 
teral ardour. 

Ooleo'pteran, [f. as prec. + -an.] A mem- 
ber of the Coleoptera. 1847 H Craig. 

Coleo'pterist. [f. as prec.F-iST.] A natu- 
ralist who studies the Coleoptera. 


1S52 (in oral use). 1865 Douglas & Scott Brit. Hemfp- 
tera 6 The instruments of capture used by the Coleopterist, 

Col©0*pteroid^ a. [f. as prec. + -old.] Like 
or akin to the, Coleoptera. 

1889 Nicholson Palseo7tt. (ed, 3) I. 595 The elytra of 
Coleopteroid insects have also been .. discovered in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Silesia. 

Coleopteron, singular of Coleoptera, q.v. 
Coleopterous (k^jlfi^J-pteros), a. [f. Gr. /roXe- 
ovrsp-os + -ous : see Coleoptera.] Belonging to 
the Coleoptera or Beetles ; having elytra. 

1791 Tra7is. Lhmean Soc. I. 87, I discovered several 
small coleopterous insects in its crevices. 1804 Carlisle 
in Phil. Trafjs. XCV. 25 Coleopterous insects become 
torpid at 34°. 1871 Darwin Desc. Matt. L x. 381 The 

stridulating organs in the different coleopterous families. 

Coleoptile [mod. f. Gr. 

m\€Qs sheath ttHKov feather. So in Fr.] — 

Coleophyll, q.v. 

Coleoptria : see Coleoptera. 

11 Coleorfliza (k^dfit^roi-za). Bot. [f. Gr. xoXeSs 
sheath -h /(fa root.] The sheath enveloping the 
radicle or rudimentary root in the embryo of 
grasses and other phanerogams ; the root-sheath. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Boi.n. 26 The 
radicle is completely enclosed by. .apeculiar sheath, .named 
the Coleorhiza. 1882 Vines Sachd Bot. 638 In Ranunculus 
Ficaria, a tuberous lateral root is produced below the pri- 
mary axis of the embryo, sheathed by a coleorhiza. 
Goleovertlxwart : see Coll-. 

— coal-perch', see Coal 16. 
Cole-pixie : see Colt-pixie. 
t Cole-prOpKet. Ohs. Also col-, eoll- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately) ; also later 
eold(0 prophet. [Apparently f. Cole sb.'^, a 
conjuring trick, or deceiver, cheat. The later cold 
prophet is evidently a perversion by ‘popular 
etymology’ ; it shows that the sense of cole was 
forgotten by 1579; also that the word had in 
i6th c. a long 0, and was not ME. cole = cool^ 
One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortunes, etc.; a wizard, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortune-teller, 

1532 More Cottfut. TmdaleWks. 707/1 [No] nede to send 
ani such coll prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his 
church the faith e. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Onvett Glendottr xxxi, 
I found I was the hartles hare And not the beast Colpro- 
phete did declare. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 
17 Ye plaie coleprophet who takth in hande, To knowe his 
answere before he do his errande. 1574 Life joth Abp. 
Canterb. Pref. C vij b, Conjuring witches and coleprophetes, 
seduced by the lying spyrite as was Merline. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 78 You may Gentleman accompt me for a 
colde Prophet, thus hastely to deuine of your disposition. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, ix. iii. 137 To plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke, when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. 1601 Deacon & Walker Answ. 
Darel 40 Some supernaturall Coleprophet. 1603 Knoixes 
Hist. Turks 1014 (N.) As hee was most vainely persuaded 
by the cold prophets, to whom he gave no small credit. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. 533 He foretold the death of 
this cold Prophet. 

Coler, obs. f. Choleb, Collar, -ier, Colgoe. 
Color a, obs. f. Cholera (in sense choler), 
Colerage : see CuLEBAGi. 

Coleraith : see Culreath. 

Cole-rake, colrake. Also 5 coolerake, 
colrak(e ; also jS, 6- coulrake, 8 cowl-rake, cou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole. Goal (in its sense 
of cinder) + Rake. But there is difficulty pho- 
netically with the forms coul-, cowl-rake and mod. 
dial, codrake, unless these have been assimilated 
to the dial. vb. CouL, to rake towards one.] 

1 . An instrument used for raking the cinders or 
ashes out of an oven or furnace. 

a* c 1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Coole rake {v. r. colrake], restel- 
luttt, batiUutit, CX450 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 613 Sialerum, 
a colrake. ^1475 Piet. Voc. ibid. 809 Hoc jocabulum, a 
colrake, 1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Colrake, trulla. 1538 
Elyot Bibliotheca, Rutabulum, a coole rake to make cleane 
an oven. 1577 Stanyhurst Dcscr. Irel, in Holinshed VI. 
27 The colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker. 1580 Hol- 
LVBAND Treas. Fr. Totig, Rouable, or Rable, a cole 
rake. 

J- *S 7 ? Wills ^ Inv. N. C. <1835) 349 In the kitching 
One Rakingcroke, one Iron por, one pele, one iro* coulrake 
ij^. vii}d, 1853 Whitby Gloss., Coulrake, the iron rake for 
the ashes at kitchen firesides. 1883 A Imotzdb. «§• Huddersf, 
Gloss., Coulrake, variously pronounced couTake, colerake, 
and co’rake. Used chiefly for drawing coals upon the 
fiire. 

2 . A similar instrument for other purposes. 
1575TURBERV. Vetterie 194 The instruments to digge withal 

. .spades, howes or mattocks and pickaxes a colerake and 
a payre of clampes. 1633 T. James Vpy. 79, I put some to 
make Col-rakes [to] rake a hole in the sands to let downe 
our Rudder. 1858 Simmonds Dicf Trade, Col-rake, a 
shovel used to stir lead ore when it is being washed. 

3 . (In /S forms) A mud-scraper, a muck-rake. 

1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksk. Gloss., Covol-rake, a mud 

scraper. 181 x Willan Wesi-riding Yorksh. Gloss., Coul vb., 
to put togetlier dung, mud, dirt, etc. Coul-rake, the in- 
strument by which this is perfonned. 

Colere, obs. form of Choler, Collar. 
Coleron, obs. pi. of Culver. 

Colery, obs. f. Coalbry ; var. of Collyreb, 
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Coleseed (k^^*ls/d). [f. Cole +Seei> ; cf. 
MLG. k$Mi {^^1300), Du. ^oolzmdy Ger. kohhmt^ 
Da. kaalsadi Sw. kaUat ; and see Colza.] 
f 1 . The seed of the cabbage or its varieties, 
f sooo Sax. Leechd. III. 72 Nim . . cawel ssed & cyllelen- 
dran. 

2 . The seed oi Brassica campesir is or Napus^ 
var.i7/£fz}^ra, the source of ‘rape’ or ‘ sweet ^ oil; 
also the plant, cultivated for its seed. 

[In this sense ad. Du. or LG. c 1600. It had long been 
cultivated in the Netherlands and North Germany *, Gerard e 
(1^97) had * heard it reported, that it \.^catew gentle] is at 
this day sowne in England for the same purpose.'] 

1670 Evelyn MenuiiZ^f) II. 53 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s,v. Marie ^ 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 

f row very well on marl'd Ground. 1787 Withering Brit. 

Hants (ed, 2) II. 708 Its seeds \,Brassica Napus] which are 
called Cole seed, afford a large quantity of expressed oil, 
called Rape oil. 1799 J* Robertson Perth 287 The 

ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in the same manner 
as for a crop of turnips. x86i Miss Pratt Flower. Pt I. 
144 Brassica. Napns (Rape or Cole-seed). -Plant biennial. 
€oIe-glaw (kJu*liSl§). U.S. Also -slaugh, 
cold slaw. [a. Du. koolsla, reduced form of kooU 
saludej i. k(>ol pronounced saWe 

x 7 A] Sliced cabbage dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, etc., eaten either raw or slightly cooked. 

i86a tt. Hngds Misirailes III. 499 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it ! My coleslaugh which was so 
good. 1886 Philad.Cook Bk. 241 ColdSlaw^ 

X quart of cut cabbage, etc. . . Serve when very cold, 

Coless, obs. form of Cullis, broth. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor .* see Co- 3 c. 
Cole-staff, var, of Cowl-stafp. 

Colesule (k^'Usiwl). Boi. [ad. mod.L. 
sula, irreg. dim. of Gr. koXgos sheath.] The name 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthium. 

1882 B. Carrington in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute . . bodies are 
found. 

tCoTet. Obs. Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, collect, 
6 collet, [Shortened form of Acolyte, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the a was due to 
aphesis, or to mistaking it for the indefinite article ; 
cf. a natomte.’l «= Acolyte. 

138a Wyclif 2 Thess, Prol, By Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a colyt [1388 Onesimus, the acolit], a i4oo-'5o 
Alexander 1549 Clencez & Colettes at to k® kirke longen. 
X480 Caxtoh Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 38/2 Fyrst benet, than 
coiet» subdecon, deacon, and than preesL 1500 Ortas Vac., 
Accoliiust seraiens in missh haoens ordinem^ a collect. 
XS30 Palsgr. 207/1 Collet, the seconde order, acolite. 1563 
Foxz A. <5* 3 f. (1570) II. 1681/1 The lowest vesture, which 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. 1760-5 Burn 
Eccl. Law (1785) I, 2 Acolythus, dK:oAov0o«, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet. 

Colet, -ette, obs. ff. Collect, Collet. 
Cole-tit, a common variant of Coal-tit, 
Coleture, var. of Colature, Obs. 

II Coleus (kJuT 0 s). Bot [mod.L., f. Gr. 
sheath, so called fi*om the union of the filaments.] 
A genus of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ornaments of greenhouses, and of 
gardens in the summer months. 

[i866 Treas. Bot.y Coleus, .annual herbs, .rarely shrubs.] 
iMs Lady Brassey The Trades 417 Branches of coleus, 
crotons, and other beautiful foliage plants. 1888 Blachw. 
Mag, June 766 Crotons and coleus. 

tCo'leweiglx, Obs.rare—^, [? f. Coal 
+ Weioh.] A lever. 

1600 Holland Livy xjcvir. xxviu. 649 They began . . to 
heave and to weigh it [the Port-cullis] from the ground with 
leavers and cole-weighs \vectibus]. 

Hence f Co*leweigli v., to raise with a lever, 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr. (1652) 238 So coleweigh 
up your pole. 

Oolewort (k^^i-lw^jt). arch. Also 4-5 cool-, 
6-7 C0I-. [f. Cole sh?- + Wort plant.] 

1 . Originally, a general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus Brassica (of which the 
varieties were formerly less distinct than now). 

cjc^So Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. 1 . 100 Growynge of cool- 
wortis and ok®r wedis. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de 
W. 1495) I. exxv, 143 a/i Wyth the leues of the code wortes 
that men cast out of my kechin. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. vi. 
551 There be divers sortes of Colewurtes, not muche lyke 
one another, 1591 Spenser Muiopotmos xgg Fat Col- 
worts, and comforting Perseline. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 518 
We see that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape by neglect. x 66 x Pepys Diaty 10 Mar., 
A poor Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon. 1830 Scott 
Bemonol. vii, ai6 Their food was. .broth made of coleworts 
and bacon. 1859 Tennyson Guvtevere 32 As the gardener's 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabbage-colewori : a colewort that hearts or 
forms a cabbage. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markr. Countr, Fann 165 Cabage-cole- 
wort, which are cdled white or apple Coleworts. 

2 . In later times, applied especially to those 
varieties that do not heart, e.g. kale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before they heart. 


1683 Tryon Way to Health 209 Of Colworts, Cabbage 
and Colly-flowers. Colworts are the best of the three. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric, Perth 281 Cabbages and coleworts 
are of this class. *832 Veg. Subst. Food 259 There the cab- 
bage and . . colewort are in equal favour. 1861 Delamer 
Kitck. Card. 56 Coleworts (or cabbage-plants half-grown, 
before they have formed their hearts). 

b. Sea Colewort : Sea-kale, Cramhe maritima. 
xjz^ Bradley Fajn, Dicty Sea ColeworU a Plant that 
diners from other Coles. X794 Martvn Rozisseau's Bot, 
xxiii. 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3 . Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree ; = Cabbage 3. 

1756 H. Hunter tr, Sf, Pierre* s Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 
91 The colewort which is inclosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat. 

t 4 :. In the proverbial phr. coleworts iivice soddeuy 
applied to a statement, argument, etc. that has 
been presented before ; ‘ stale news’. Obs, 

CX568 Fulke Answ. Chr. Protestant (1577) ^4 These 
colewortes haue bene sodden twise or thryse already. 
1580 Lyly Eztphues (Arb.) 391 Which I must omitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden. i6so Bp. 
Hall Apol, agst. Brotvnists 98 You want variety, when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. 1644 Bulwer 
Chiron. 136 It being better sometimes to use a licentiou.? 
and unwarrantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts. [So mod. dial. ‘ I don't boil my cabbages 
twice.’ Cf. also Sc. ‘ cauld kale het again,'] 

5 , attnh.y as cole-wort worm. 

1352 Huloet s. V. Canker wormey Some do call them the 
deuyls goldrynge, & some the colewort worme. x88o Boy's 
Own Bk. 265 Cabbage- worm.. colewort-worm, or grub. 

tCo’ley, z'- Ohs. Also coly, colly, [a. OF. 
colei-ery coloiery collier to turn the neck, f. coly cou 
neck (Rom. type collicare) : cf. manier to handle.] 
intr. To turn the neck, turn the head from side 
to side : said of birds. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. Ixxxiv, (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [colliani]y hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. i486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1678 Phillips, Collieth, a terra in 
Faulconry. 17x5 in Kersey s, v. Colly, Hence in Bailey. 

Coley, obs. form of Collie. 

Coley-florey, obs. form of Cauliflower. 
Coleys(e, obs. form of Cullis, broth. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of Colaphize v. to cuff. 
Colftn, var. form of Calfin. 
t Co'lfox, colefox. Obs, [f. col. Coal + Fox 
-coal-foXy as in cole-tity etc. So Ger. kohlfuchs, 
kohlenftichs (Grimm), Du, koolvos (Kilian). Still 
a surname and pronounced (kJuTfpks).] 

The Brant-fox, a variety of the fox, distinguished 
by a greater admixture of black in its fur. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nnrls Pr. T, 395 A Colfox ful of sly In- 
iquitee. [y<7 2 MSS ; Harl. has cole-fox, others col, kolle, 
kole fox. Cf. ibid. 84 And tipped was his tayle and both 
his eeris With blak vnlyk the retnenant of his heeris.] 

Colhoppe, obs. form of Collop. 
tColia*nder. Obs. Forms: i oellendre, 4-5 
ooliaundra, 5 oolyandre, 6 -aundir, colander, 
-onder, 6-7 coliander. [In OE., celkndre:-^ 
^koljandriy ad. pop.L. coliandrum^E, coriandrum 
Coriander : cf. OHG. chullantary chullinfan--^ 
^kuljander. In ME., coliaundrey a. OF. coliandre, 
repr. same L. form.] » Coriander, q.v. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I, 2x8 Genim J^as wyrte J?e man coli- 
andrum & oSrum naraan l>am gelice cellendre nemneS. 
138a Wyclif Ex. xvi.31 As the seed of coliaundre. C1450 
Alphita {p,xi&<x 6 ,. Oxon.) 42 Coriandrum agreste . et 
angl. coliaundre. 1538 Turner LibelluSy Coriandrum. .ap- 
pellant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health xxvi. (1636)46 Coriander commonly called Coliander. 
x6x4 Markham Cheap Hztsb. m. xxvii. (1668) 90 The cure 
of worms Jn sheep, .take the leaves of Coliander. 
Abbreviated to col by apothecaries, etc. 

18x3 in A Young Agric. Essex II. 57 The coriander or 
coly as some call it, 

b. Applied to the Maiden-hair Fern {Adiantum 
Capillus- Veneris ') ; in ioW, coliander maidens’hair. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 9 s. v. Adiantumy Adian- 
tum. .may be named in englishe Venus heir or Colonder 
maidens heir [155X — Herbal i. B iij a, Adiantum hath .. 
leues lyke coriandres^eater leues}. 1561 Hollybush Horn, 
Apoth. IS b, Mayden neyre called also Colander. 

c, Coliander seed (also jig. in slang : see quot.), 

CX690 B. E. Bid. Cant. Crew, Coliander’Seed, Money. 

1725 m New Cant, Diet, 

Collar, obs. form of Collier. 

II Colibri (k^*libri). [a. Sp. and F, cotibriy ac- 
cording to statements in Littr 4 orig. the Carib 
name.] A kind of humming-bird. 

[1715 Kersey, Colibus, the Humming-bird, which is no 
bigger than a large Fly; yet makes a Noise like a Whirl- 
wind. Hence in Bailey.]^ 1740 Hist, yatnaica 333 As to 
Birds . . the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird, 
1812 Smellie tr. Buffon's Nat, Hist, XVI. 382 M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous than in the 
gardens of Quito. 1840 ’^MmmAo Sordello w. 347 Buzz of 
colibri, 1855 Kingsley Wesfw. Ho i xvii. (1878) 279 * Look, 
Frank, that’s a colibri; you've heard of colibris?' Frank 
looked at the living gem which hung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom. 

Colic (k^*lik), sb, and a. Forms : a. 5-6 co- 
like, colyke, 6 oollyke, oollio, 6-7 oollick(e, 
colicke, colique, 6-8 colick, (7 collect), 8- colic. 
jS. (erron.) 7 oholliok(e, cbolicke, 7-9 cbolick, 


8-9 cholic, [a, F. collquey ad. L. colic-uSy a. Gr. 
KoXiK-bs of or pertaining to tho Kbkov (or icwXov), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The correct 
spelling was with 0, but app. all the MSS. have m. ) 
Although orig. an adj., the term appears to be 
first found in modem langs. as a sb. repr. med.L. 
colica {passio) ‘ colic '^ 3 i.^%ioxx\ 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. f. v. xlii. fx495) 158 The 
sykenes that hyght ColUca passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that highte Colon.] 

A, sb. 

1 , A name given to severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to various alfections of the 
bowels or other parts ; also to the affections of 
which such pains are the characteristic symptom. 

c 1440 Proznp. Parv. 87 Colyke, sekeness, collica passio. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 71 Colike, colica passio. rxsis Cocke 
Lore IPs B. (1843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 1528 Pay- 
nel Saterne's Regim. Ciij b, I'he colike . . ingendreth in a 
gutte named colon. i6u Coryat Crudities 405 'Phe tertian 
and quartan ague, the itch, the cholicke. 1714 J. Purcell 
Cholick Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicks 
from the Nephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dundas in Atheneeum 
24 Sept. 1887 I'he whey . . gives me pretty smart colicks. 
1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 537 The term colic, in its 
etymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paioxysmal, spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade the painter's 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate- 
rials with which common paints are. .compounded. 

2 . Comb, colic -root, a name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, Aletris farinosa, 
Dioscorea mllosa. and Liatris squan^osa; colic- 
water, some remedy for colic. 

1771 Macicenzie Man FeeL (1886)23 The composition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic- water. 1866 Treas, Bot. 35 
Aletris farimsay called Colic root and Star grass. .It is one 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Colk 
arteries, f Colic gut *= Colon. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 99 A part of the collick gut. 
axt^fi J. Gregory Learned Tracts 103 An Ulcer of the 
Entrails, .especially of the ChoHck Gut- 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat, I. 196/1 The colic arteries . . form arches. 

2 . Affecting the colon ; of, or of the nature of, 
colic ; in colic passion - Colic A. i, colic pains y etc. 

X586 T. B._ La Pz-imaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 225 Sciaticke 
goutes, colUcke passions. ax 6 xg Fotherby Aiheom. i. xv. 
§2 (1622) 156 His intestines .. grieuously tormented him 
with colique passions. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 484 Intestin 
Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif 
1 . 149 The air. .expands and stretches the colon, producing 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Good Study Med. (ed, 4) 1 . 186 
Stricture of the intestines . . gives rise to colic pains. 

tCoHc, V. [f. Colic sb. \ cf. to physic.} trans. 
To affect with colic. Hence Co’licked, CoTick- 
ing ppl. adjs, 

*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady in. Hi. (1734) 292 To take off 
the. .Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen no 
Having the bowels inflated, colicked or griped. 

Colical (kp‘likal), a. ? Obs, Also (erron.) 
cholical. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp, 112 Colicall dolours. i6Sx 

tr. Willis’ Med. Wl^, n. xxvii. 170 Tne Colical grief doth be- 
long to the infoldings of the Abdomen.^ 1721 Gay in G. 
Cohnan's Posth. Lett. (1820) 8 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach. 1765 Huxham Sea Water in Phil, 'Trans, LV, 
8, I have known it bring on colical pains. 

2 . Subject to colic, 

X603 Florio Montaigne n. xxxvH. (x632) 425 This cholli- 
call kinde of life. 167a Sir T. Browne Friend vt, 
(x88i> 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria, 

Coliee, obs. form of Cullis. 

Oolic!!^ (kp'liki), a. Also (erron.) cholioky. 
[f. C0LI0 + -T ; for the spelling with ck see C.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of colic. 

X742 La^. 4- Country Brew. i. (ed- 4) 15 The scorbutic, 

cohey, hypochondriac, and other ill Effects. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) II. XXXV. 256 A colicky disorder, to 
which she is too subject. 1796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. 
(1849) ’'47 ^ touch of his old cholicky gout. 1875 H. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 43 Colicky pains. 

2 . Producing or tending to produce colic. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 356 The cholicky vegetables, 
1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, 1 . 12 Drinking absinthe and 
colicky vermouth. 

Colie, colier, obs. ff. Coaly, Collier. 

Colieflorie, early form of Cadliflowee, 

Coliegueship, obs, form of Coli.eagdeship. 

Colter, obs. var. of Caloyer (Lithgow 1632). 

Colies (k^R-liz), sb, pi. Omith. A sing, colie, 
coly, is rarely, if ever, used. [f. mod.L. generic name 
colTus, ad. Gr. fcoXios a kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned by Aristotle.] A book-name for the Colidsey 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as mouse-birds. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 391 Colidge or Colies , . African 
birds, which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocks, 
and feeding on fruits and buds. 

Coliform (k^R*lifpim), a. [f. L. type '^colN 
form-is, f. col-um strainer : see -form.] ‘ Resem- 
bling a strainer or sieve, cribriform ; applied to 
the ethmoid bone* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1851-60), 

Coliganes, var. of Colliganob, Obs, 


COLLAPSE. 


CO-LIMITANEOTTS. 

Co-llMltu>‘ilB 01 lSg a. [after L. coUimitanetis^ 
f. Col- + hmtt-emSl Having the same limits. 

1875 Merivale Gen. Hist Romelxxix. 1x877) 669 Theae 
again are nearly co-lirakaneous with the walls now existing, 

Colin (kf?iin). [Given by Hernandez as the 
ancient Mexican name of the genus Orijyx and its 
congeners. But the actual Mexican word was 
or jsa/m ; Molina, Mexuamj/ Casteh 

to<?_(Mexico, 1571) has * 9 olin, codorniz 
Colin was thus app. an erroneous form, due to omission of 
the cedilla in printing. From the work of Hernandez {a 1628) 
it passed into those of Nieremberg (16351, Willughby (1676I, 
Ray (1678), Buffon, etc. It has no connexion with the 
Fr. a popular name of a sea-gull Hist Nat 

Oyseaux, 1555), with which it has by some been confused.] 
The American quail or partridge ; also called bob- 
while ; in pi. the various species of the sub-family 
Odontophorins or to which this belongs. 

[Cf. a 1628 Hernandez Nova plantaruin, animalinm . . 
Mexkanorum historia (Rome 1651) 16, 22, 42. 1635 J. 

Eusebius Nierembergius Hist Nat (Antwerp) 214, 232.] 
1678 Ray %t. Willughby ' s Omithol. 387, 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Lake of Mexico is called Acolin, because 
it is of the bigness of a Quail . . Those of New Spain call 
Quails C<3/z;2. 1733 Chambers CycL Supp.^ Colin . .the name 
of an American bird, called by most authors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
i8ia Smelue tr. Buffon' s Nat Hist. XII. 439 Colins are 
very common in New Spain. 1881 Standard o: Mar. 5 It 
Ithe Act] includes the Colin, and omits the quail. 

Oolinder, obs. form of CoLANDEE. 
Ooli’iideries, sb. pi. [f. Colonies + India, with 
ending as in Fisheries, the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition. * Colind ’ was the registered telegraphic 
address ; whence, CoUndia, Colindies, Colindian, 
also proposed names. See Daily Telegraph 8 May 
1886.] A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886. 

x886 Ch, Times 7 May 347/2 As it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonies and India, it has been proposed to call it 
the * Colinderies 1887 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 384 The educa- 
tionally useful exhibits of the late ‘ Colinderies 

Coling, variant of Colling. 

ColipEonie, obs. form of Colophony. 

Colirie, variant of Collyrie. 

Coliseum, var. of Colosseum, after med.L. 
and modern Romanic forms of that word 
CoHsh, obs. form of Coalish. 

Colissons, ? corrupt f. Cognizance, sense 5. 

1642 R. Carpenter Exper. i, xiii. 50 As being God’s 
creatures and bearing his colissons. 

Colit, var. of Colet, Ohs., acolyte. 

11 Colitis (kt?bi*tis). Med. [mod.L., f. Col-on 
+ -ITIS.] Inflammation of the colon. 
i860 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1866 A- BTint Prim:, Med. 
(1880)^ .j.30 Inflammation of the colon (colitis) and rectum 
(proctitis) furnishes the anatomical characters of dysentery. 

f Coliver, obs, var, Caliver : see also Culver. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid Vng. Seamen 32 Musquet shot, 
Colyuer shot, quartred shot. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 
^ For . . CoHuers, Crabuts, Garbins, there belongs to them 
Bandiliers, bullet Bags, Wormes. 

tColkL Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 colke, 5 
eoko, 6 couk, 9 dial, coak, coke, cowk. [app. 
a northern Eng. word; of uncertain origin. In 
form it agrees with OFris. kolk hole, hollow, eye- 
hole, WFris. kolcke, NFris. kolok, EFris. kolk hole 
or deep place in the ground filled with water, 
MLG. and LG. kolk, kulk, WOn. kolck, Du. kolk 
hole, abyss, whirlpool, gulf; but the connexion 
of sense is by no means established.] 

a. The core of an apple or similar ftuit. b. 
The core of a horn, heart of wood, or the like. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Come, 6443 All« erthe. -may likend be 
Tifa rounde appel . . pat even in myddes has a colke, And 
swa it may be tille an egge yholke. c 1460 T<nmeley Myff 
281 An appylle . . fulle roten inwardly At the colke within. 
1483 Catk. Angt 71 A Colke, erula, {interior pars pomi). 
£•1488 Anc. Cookery m Housek. Ord, {17^6) 452 Take ., 
gode appuls, and pyke oute the cokes of nom. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 2x7/4$ Couk of an opple, cor. 1781 Hutton 
Tour to the Cax/es Gloss. (E. D. S.), Coak,ih.t heart or pith 
of wood, horns, etc. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Coke, (i) the core of an apple. (2) The inte- 
rior or core-part of a horn, the pith of wood, etc. 1888 
Skepfield Gloss . , Colke, the core of an apple, etc. 

Colk'^. Also kolk. [Identical with EFris. 
kolke, which however is the Black Diver.] A local 
name for the Eider-duck. 

C1S49 D. Monro West //<?^ ('MS.,“p. 47. ed. 1774) In yis 
He [Swilskeray] yair hantis ane fowl callit ye Colk, little 
les nor ane goose, quha cummis in vair to ye land to lay 
his eggis, and to deck his birdis, 1586 PIolinshed Ckron. 
(1807/ I. 73 The Colke foule, which is little lesse than a 
goose. 1703 Martin West Isles (1716) 25. x8o8 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. V. 243 In the islands there is .. a migratory 
bird, called by Martin colk, by others eider duck. 

b. See quot. (Perhaps an error.) 

1833 Montagu Ormth. Diet. (ed. Rennie), Colk, a name 
for the King Eyder. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds. 

Colke {Caih. Angl.) : see Coll 
Colkethor, obs. form of Colcothar. 
t Co'lMu, z'. Obs. rare. [cf. Da. hdka to gulp, 
ODu. kolcken to swallow or to gulp in, Ger. kolken 
to swallow or suck in as a whirlpool] ?To gasp. 
a 1400-50 A lexander 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conqturour, 
& crabbis so pi saule ? 
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t Co*ltoiiyfe» Obs. [perh. f. Cole 4 Knife.] ’ 
A long or iarge knife ; perhaps the same as the 
Scotch kail-gully ‘a large knife, used for cutting 
and shearing down coleworts* (Jamieson). 

€ 1460 Towneley Myst, Prima Pastorum 85 Bosters and 
hragers God kepe us fro, That with thare long dagers dos 
mekylle wo, From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 
tCoE, Obs. [f. Coll z;. 1 ] An embrace 
round the neck. 

1604 Middleton Witch 71 A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood, 
t CoH, sb.'^ Obs. ? A bundle. 

1512 Will of W. Willis {Somerset Ho.), ix Collis of 
Gynger . . x Gollis of Clowys. exSH Churchw. Acc. St 
Mary^ Hill Lond. (Nichols 1797) 126 Two lode of fawle 
wode in bellets, in colls. 

CoU, sbf^ ? var. of Cull, fool, dupe, simpleton. 
X6S7T. Jordan Walks IsHng-. ii. xii, We are no colls you, 
you must not flam us. 1674 Cotton Ciw/4 Gamester in 
Singer Hist Cards (1816) 334 These rooks . . discover some 
inexperienced young gentleman . . unskilled in the quibbles 
and devices there practised ; these they call lambs or colls. 
tColl, sb.-^ Obs. Oxford slang. College ale. 

S726 KunwxsT Terra Fit xxxili. 173 Men, who., make 
them their evening entertainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tobacco. Ibid, xxxiv, 181 The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
university. 

Colly cole, - tAS Sc, [Thought by some iden- 
tical with Icel. kollr top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Coil sb.^, used in same 
sense, is uncertain.] A cock of hay. 

1768 Ross Helenore 53 (Jam.) Aneth a coll of hay. 1823 
Caledon. Merc. 6 Sept, (Jam.), Hay. . is selling from the cole 
at the rate of from to 7d. per stone. 

tColl, Obs. Also 4-5 koll, 4-7 colle ; 
see also Cull. [Either aphetic form of acole, 
Accole, or a. F. cole-r “ accoler to put the arms 
round the neck, deriv. of F. col L. collum neck.] 

1 . trans. To throw one’s arms round, the neck of; 
to embrace, hug. Often absol. 

c 1320 R. Beunne Medit. 932 She kolled hyt, she cljrpped 
hyt up on here brest. c 1320 Sir Beues 425 Whi colies pow 
aboute |>e swire pat ilche dame ? 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxxiii. 

4 And so Esau ran a^ens his brothir, and collide [1382 
cleppide] hym. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 122 
To colie and kysse theym. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
IV. iii, Her silver arms will coll me round about. 1621 
Burton Anat Mel. n, ii. iii. iv. (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v, xix.<i737) 
8s They coll’d and dipt us about the Neck. 

*337 Latimer Semn. bef, Couvoc. 6 In hart and worke 
they coll and kisse him. 

2 . iransf. To clasp, hug. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which [he] enhraced & colled sore fast w^h bothe 
his armes. *575 Turberv, Venerie Ixxvii, 215 They are 
maruelous strong in their pawes, wherwith they coll in a 
Manne or Dogge, in suche sorte, that many times they kill 
and smoother them. 1606 R. Turnbull in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. XV. s As the ivycolleth and claspeth the oak . . so 
the usiu*er colleth. .and claspeth in arms the borrower. 

% Confused in Diets, with Cole z/.l, q.v. 

CoE, Obs. exc. Sc. Also 6 coni, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology : perhaps related to 
Icel. kollr head, poll, shaven crown, kolla a beast 
without horns, a pollard or polled cow, etc. In 
Icel. kolla has only the sense ‘ to hit on the head 
but Norw. kylla has the sense ‘to poll, prune, 
cut *.] trans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cut close. Ascham uses coul for ‘ to pare or 
cut down the feather of an arrow*. 

Hence Colled///. 435. ; Colling zi^/. rA 

1483 Ang-l. 72 To C0II& [printed colke], tondere. 

*535 Coverdale Isa.xx. 2 All their heades were colled, and 
all their beardes shauen. *545 Ascham Toxoph. 11, (Arb.) 
128 In couling or sherynglthe feather of an arrow], whether 
highqr lowe. Ibid.x$x You mayeknowe it afore it be pared 
..and agayne when it is colde. 1617 Markham Caval. v. 
20 Then you shall take a paire of sharpe colling sheares and 
colie the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
hee. 1808-79 Jamieson, to poll it. To colt 

to snuflf the candle. 1877 Lytteil 1. ii. 

20 To write the last term in a colled or syncopated form. 
Coll, var. of Cole xA 2 

[Coll, a frequent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for Toll.] 

CoU(e, var. of Cowl, Obs., tub, barrel 
CoUa, pi. of Collum. 

4 Collabefa'ctioai. Ohs.—'^ [f L. collabefach'e 
to cause to collapse.] ‘ A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collaborate (k^l0e*b6r<?it\ v. [f. mod.F. colla- 
borer, or its original, L. collabdrd~re (f. col- to- 
gether •+ lahbrdre to work, Labour) : see -ate.] 
intr. To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate ; esp. in a literary or artistic 
production, or the like. 

1871 J. H. Appleton Life ^ Lit Relics (1881) 25 The col- 
laborators of the Revue critique, especially those who colla- 
borate for the Academy, *882 V. Lee in Contemp. Rev. 
XLII. 850 Composers who collaborated with Metastasio in 
the opera of the eighteenth century. 

Hence Collaborating///, a,, etc. 

1872 G. Eliot Middlemarch I. 269 The ingenious work 
of the collaborating authors. 

II CoUaborateur (k<7lab<?rat6r). [Fr. ; on L. 


collaborator {qpnXtdi by Du Cange in med.L.), 
f. coUabdrare : see prec.] — Collaboratob. 

s8os H. G. Robinson Diary ijMr)) I. v. 107 A body of poor 
students called collaborateurs. .who assist me more we^thy 
but less advanced. 1888 Frith Autobiog. Ill, xiv. 253 An 
accomplished author, friend and collaborateur of Dickens. 

Collaboration (k^lssiborFi^Jan). [n. of action, 
f. L. collabordre to Collaborate ; prob. imme- 
diately from French.] United labour, co-opera- 
tion ; esp. in literary, artistic, or scientific work. 

2860 C. Reade Eighth Commandm. $74 It is plain that 
collaboration was not less, .than it now is in France. 2889 
Spectator 19 Oct. 522/1 Improvised by that fertile writer 
in collaboration with MM. Arsine Houssaye and Verteuil. 

Collaborator (kplse-borijftai). [agent-sb., in 
L. form, f. collabordre to Collaborate : prob, 
after F. collaborateur.'} One who works in con- 
junction with another or others ; esp. in literary, 
artistic, or scientific work. 

1802 Bentham PFks. X, 395 He was a collaborator of 
Mirabeau’s. 1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors x, § 4. 370 
[Shakspere] was probably engaged as a collaborator with 
unknown poets in the preparation of new plays. 

4 Colla'clir jmate, a. Obs. rare-'K [ad. ■ L. 
coUacrimdt-us, pa. pple. of coUacrimdre : see next.] 
Mingled with tears, accompanied with weeping. 

*593 Nashe jT, (1613) 53 Our Saviours colla- 

chrimate Oration. 

4 Colla*clir ymatCp v. Obs. rare. [f. L. colla- 
crimat- ppl. stem of coUacrimdre, f. col- together 
+ lacrimdre to tears, weep, f. lacrima (in med, 
spelling /a(r/^^z>2tz) tear : see -ATE.] 

1 . trans. To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 13 b, A Tormentor would col- 
lachrymate my case. 2623 in Cockeram, 2656 in Blount. 

2 . To exude in the form of tears. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 342 One whereof xs colla- 
chrymated out of black Camelaeon Thistle. 

4 Colla:cIl3?yisia*tioil. Obs. rare, [n, of action, 
f. as prec. ; see -ation.] Weeping together. 

1623 Cockeram, Collachrimation, a weeping with. <*2693 
XlacionKaT Rabelms 111. xlviii, The Collachrymation of the 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Ger- 
manicus Drusus. 

CoUaeion, obs, form of Collation. 

Collaek, obs. form of Collock. 

4 CoHacta'neous, a. Obs.-*> [f. L. collac- 
tdne-us (f. col together + lact- milk) + -ous.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., CoUacianeous, that is nursed with 
the same milk. 2678 Phillips, Collactaneous, nursed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time. 

Collage, obs. form of College. 

CoUajgen (k^’lad5en). Mol. [ad. F. coUagbne, 
f. Gr. glue + -gbm^^ -gen (taken in sense 
‘ producing’). (The etymological form would be 
collogen : cf. Gr, KQ>.Komb)\rii glue-dealer, etc.)] 
That constituent of connective tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling, 

C2865 Circ. Sc, I. 360/2 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or ‘collagen*. 

Collagemic, tz. «next.' ;■ 

€olla& venous (k/lse’dg/nos). [f. Collagen -1- 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen. 

2859 Huxley Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 504A The extreme 
transpai'ency of the collagenous substance. 1878 Foster 
Phys. n. i. § 4, 238 The collagenous tissues are dissolved. 

Collandar, -er, obs. ff. Colander. 

CoUap, obs. f. CoLLOP. 

Collapsable : see Collapsible. 

Collapse (k^se*ps), sb. [ad. medical L. col- 
Idpstts (Littr^), sb. of state t colldbi to ftill to- 
gether: see next] 

1 . The action of collapsing, or of falling or sud- 
denly shrinking together, breaking down, giving 
way, etc., through external pressure or loss of 
rigidity or support : originally a term of physiology 
and medicine. 

2833 A T. Christie Epid. Cholera 39 The blood being 
v/ithdrawn occasions a collapse or contraction of all the soft 
parts. 1840 R. Liston Surgery 507 Collapse of the lung 
and inflammation. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Pkaner, 

; ^ Ferns 542 The disappearance of the contents and collapse 
of the walls. 

2 , Med. a. The more or less sudden loss of 
vital properties and consequent prostration of an 

: organ through exhaustion of nervous and muscular 
1 power, b. The similar failure of the action of the 
; whole system under exhaustion or disease; general 
prostration of the vital powers ; spec, as a stage in 
Asiatic cholera. 

2808 Med. yml. XIX. 294 The frequent repetition of their 
contractions necessarily brings about a collapse. 1S59 Lang 
Wand. India 221 The body was on the very verge of col- 
lapse. 2866 Fagge Prtne. ^ Pract. Med. I. 292 Symptoms 
. .followed., by the development of a very remarkable con- 
dition known as ‘ Cholera Collapse ’. 2875 H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 649 Collapse from any cause is largely dependent upon, 
or, more correctly speaking, largely is, vaso-motor palsy. 

C. A break-down of mental energy; a sudden 
loss of courage, spirits, etc, 

2802 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XI. 503 The shrinking 
of humility, the recoil of fear, or the collapse of disgrace. 
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COLLAB, 


l8s$ J; H, Newman CaUhtax^'f He sank upon the ground 
in a collapse of misery. 

S. Failure, ‘ break-down * (of an institution, enter- 
prise, established condition of things). 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) L i. 8 A general collapse of 
the trade of the whole countiy. 1880 M*'Carthy Chwi 
Times IV. liii 140 Filled with shame at the collapse of the 
enterprise. 

Collapse (k^n^'ps), VZ/. [f. L. coU&p' ppl. 
stem of coUahi to fall together, f. col- together + 
labi^ laps- to fall. The ppl. adj. collapsed is found 
earlier than other parts, having been app. intro- 
duced first, to represent L. cal lapsus y and having 
consequently suggested the verb. Miege 1688, and 
Bailey 1731-66 have collapsed y but not collapse. 
Johnson has only our first qnot.] 

1 . intr. To fall together, as the sides of a hollow 
body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as when an inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support ; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in ; to shrink 
suddenly into a smaller volume, contract. 

1733 Aebuthnot 72 ^//^j 276 The sides of the Canals 

collapse. ^ 17SS in Johnson. X794 Sullivan Vie^ Nat. 11 . 
21 The air collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has passed. 1833 J- Rennie Aiph. Angling 25 Mr. John 
Hunter, . describes the ear of fishes, .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bonej .so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse. 1860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxiv. 360 The air suddenly 
collapsed to a fraction of its original dimensions. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Oct. 8/2 The extensive warehouse . . collapsed 
. .and fell outwards with a terrific cra.sh into the street. 

%. transf. and fig. To break down, come to 
nothing, fail ; to lose force suddenly. 

1801 Southey TkalaBax. xxxii, The deaden’d roar Echoed 
beneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark abyss. 1882 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. II. 484 The influence of Abbott 
collapsed in a great degree, 1887 Spectaiont Npr. S31/2 
The present agitation would collapse like a pricked bladder. 

ib. To break down in regard to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

1879 Beerbchm Patagonia 2a My horse was in imminent 
peril of collapsing altogether. 

c. Suddenly to lose courage, spirit, etc. ; to 
subside, ‘ cave in (collo^.) 

1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. m. xv, The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Collapsed (k^se-pst), ppl. a. [f. L. colldps-us 
pa. pple. -h -ED : see prec.] 

1 . Fallen together, as the sides of any cavity, 
through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or 
support; see Collapse a', i. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 104 Good for. .a liuer collapsed 
by cold. S782 A- Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 36 The 
collapsed Jungs of the foetus. 1814 Ch's.Y Dantes Inf. vn. 
*5 As sails, mil spread .. Drop suddenly coll^sed, if the 
mast split. 1833-6 Todd Cjfcl. Anat. I. 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed. 

2 , fig. Ruined, broken down, fallen into decay. 

16x0 Mirr. Ma^. 588 (R.) To reerect againe The ruines of 

his crowne’s collapsed state. 1677 W. Hubbard Narratiz'c 
II. II Matters of Government in those parts being since col- 
lapsed. 1688 MifeCE Fr. Diet, s.v,, Collapsed or decay’d, 
ruin£. As a collapsed Estate, un Bien rtttni. 1884 Pall 
MaUG. s'Oec,. Collapsed schemes of improvement, 
f 3 . Fallen away from a religious or spiritual 
position, * lapsed’: used iu 17th c. of ^perverts’ 
to the Church of Rome, and also in the theological 
sense of fallen Ohs. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. Theoph. Higgins Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of Great Bretanie, 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. iii. iv, i. ii, (i6j6) 395/1 What else do our 
Papists?. .Whom do they begin with hut collapsed Ladies? 
1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 15. axi^a Jackson 
Creed xr. xviii. Wks. X. 357 The nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 8x The 
depravedness and corruption of man in his collapsed state. 
4 , Completely prostrated in the vital powers or 
functions (cf. Collapse sh. 2). 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 330 To make the col- 
lap.sed paralytic start up and run. 1865 Carlyle 
6V. X. XXL V. 77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in- 
sanity. t886 Fagge Princ. <5- Praci, Med. 1 . 292 The patient 
actually dies collapsed before there has been any evacuation, 
b. Completely broken down in mental energy. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Collapsed, slid, fallen down, dis- 
couraged. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II, 291, I was .. 
the most collapsed of men, and had no sunshine in my life. 

Collapsible (k^£e*psib’r), a. Also -able. [f. 
L. colldps-us or Collapse v. + -ible.] Capable 
of collapsing ; made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 Meek. Mag. XXXVIIL 48S I'lie collapsable metal 
tube for holding colours, .now in general use among artists. 
187s Bedford Sailof^s Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 271 Increased 
accommodation could he provided if collapsible boats were 
supplied to the expedition. 1883 G. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxi. {1884) 158 The canvas skin of the little * Berthon ’ col- 
lapsible boat. 

OoHappsing' (k^se'psig), uhl. sb. The action 
of the verb Collapse. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. GarcL ii. 25 The.. cause of the col- 
lapsing of the sensitive plant. 1853 Milman Lai. Ckr, 
(1864) IX. XIV. ix. 315 The collapsing into rest of a super- 
human being after vigorous exertion. 

Collapsmg (k^,je-psiq), ppl. a. That col- 
lapses ; made so as to collapse, collapsible. 

1884 dPetily News aj Sept, 5/3 A collapsing boat of can vast 


tCoUapsion (k^ae-pjon). Obs. [ad. L. col- 
Bpsion-eniy sb. of action f, coUabil\ The action of 
collapsing {lit. or j^.) ; a collapsed condition. 

a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621J 3 A general collap- 
sion into those softenings of vices. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. II. 112 After the removal of your finger, and collap- 
sion of the Mercury. 1766 Parsons mPhil. Trans. LVI. 
IQS By the collapsion of the lungs. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusern. 77 At each filling of the bladder, it should be 
wetted and brought into entire collapsion. 
f Oolla*queate, Obs.—^ [f. med.L . collaquedrcy 
{. col- together -H laqmare to entangle.] ‘To en- 
tangle together ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collar (kp-lai), sh. Forms; 3-6 color, 5-7 
coller, 5-6 colar, 5- collar ; also 4-5 colere, 5 
cOleer, collere, (eolyer), 6 collare, (choller, 7 
choler, eouller, collor, colour). [ME. color , 
a. AF. coler ~ 0 ¥. colter (later colliet^ == Pr. colar y 
Sp. collar y It. collare L, colldre, f. coU-um neck : 
see -AS I 2. By successive approximations to the 
Latin, color has become collarI\ 

I. Something worn about the neck. 

1 . The part of a garment which encircles the 
neck, or forms the upper border near the neck ; 
the neckband of a coat, cloak, dress, shiit, etc., 
either standing up round the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment ; also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neck ; now particularly applied to 
the band (often separate) of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc., which, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to the upper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women, 

^1x300 Cursor M. 28016 (Cott.) Biletts for-hroiden and 
colers wide. 1382 Wychf Job xxx. 18 As with a coler 
[Vulg. capitio] of a kote thei girten me. c 1386 Chaucer 
MilleVs T, 79 A brooch sche baar vp on hir loue coler. 
a 1430 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 31 Seruyng women of lowe 
astate . . thei furre her colers, that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. 1357 1 ^* Seager Sch. Virtue 86 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 338 Thy shyrte coler fast to thy necke 
knyt.^ x6i2 Rowlands Knave of Heartsy Let us have 
standing: collars in the fashion ; All are become a stiff-necked 
generation. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 118 ?* 10 1 ’wo Thirds 
of the greatest Beauties about Town will have Cambrick 
Collars on their Necks. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop II. 
iv, 30 He would perhaps he dragged by the collar through 
the public streets. 1881 Ld. Dunraven in lo/A Ce>it. Nov. 
691 The gentility of most men is contained in their shirt 
collars . . Remove it, supply its place with a ragged woollen 
muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, cut off 
their collars, not their heads. 

t 2 , A piece of armour protecting the neck ; the 
neck-piece of a hauberk or similar piece of armour. 

1207 R* G-touc. (1724) 223 Anne stroc he jef hym . . koru 
haubert and ys coler. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7318 He clefe 
hym to Je coler, & the kyng deghit. t:x45o Merlin x. 158 
Lucas, .smote hym with all his myght thourgh the coler of 
his haubrek. 1581 Styward Mart. Discip. i. 44 A fayre 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining to the same, that 
is the curats, y» coUers, the poldrens with the Vambraces. 
1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 Verie well armed with 
some kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 

J 3 . An ornamental band or chain worn round 
the neck for ornament, or as a badge of office or 
livery; also, a necklace. 0/^.?. in general sense. 

0x323 E. E. Atlit. P. B. 1569 A coler of cler golde clos 
vmhe his Jyrote. c 1440 Pro7np. Parv. 87 Coller of leuery, 
torques. 1483 Caxton Paris ^ V, 29 Thenne they took the 
eolyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne. 1552 Huloet 
Collar or bee whyche gentil women do vse to weare about 
their neckes, monile. Collar or chayne of golde or syluer, 
torques. 1611 Bible viii. 26. 1642 Let.fr. Afmter- 
dam in Rushw. Hist. Coll. hi. (1692) I. 745, I cannot learn 
, .of the sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl. 

b. spec. The ornamental chain which forms 
part of the insignia of orders of knighthood. 

1488 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 303 A collar of 
cokkilschellis contenand xxiiii schellls of gold. 1348 Hall 
Chron. an. 22 Hen. VII. (R.), The kyng . . sent . . to the 
Duke XJrbyne, the whole habite and coller of the noble 
ordre of the gartier, 1377 Harrison England it. v. (1877) 
I. 121 A collar of the garter of thirtie ounces of gold 
Troie weight. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 362 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters and knots, 
and enameld with Roses white and red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy weight 1647 Pagitt Neresiogr. (ed. 4) 6 He 
. . wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 97. 4/2 The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. 1727-31 Chambers s. v. Collar, 

Knights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice j called also the order of St. Mark, or the medal .. 
the knights bear no particular habit, only the collar, or 
chain. 1835 Pemiy Cycl, IV. 24 lx The collar [of the Order 
of the Bath] to he of gold composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and eight roses, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre, .linked together by seventeen gold knots . . 
and having the badge of the order pendant from it. 

0. Collar of SS.y S^s, or .Esses: an ornamental 
chain consisting of a series of S’s either joined 
together side by side or fastened in a row upon a 
band or ribbon ; oriOTally worn as a badge by 
the adherents of the House of I.ancaster. 

This .still forms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
the name is erroneously applied by Blount and others to 
the collar of the Order of the Garter. 

1407 Issue Roll ofExcheq. in Cassans HereUdry 256 Paid 
3 November . . for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 
Soveignez and the letter S. rgig Kings Bk. of Payments 
Aug. ibid.. To Sir Richard Wingfield fora Collar of Esses, 


t’^^z-^Aci 24 Hen. VII I, c. 13 That no manne, onelesse he 
be a knight . . weare any coler of golde named a coler of S, 
1398 Sreght Chaucer’s Wks. Eiij, [Gower] lyeth buried. - 
with his image lying ouer him. .a collar of esses gold about 
his necke. . being the ornament of a knight.^ c 1630 Risdon 
Surv. Devon § 230 (1810) 246 About their neck a silver 
collar of S’s. 1681 Blount Glossogr. s.v. CoUardays, On 
those days the Xing and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Collars of SS. . 1684 Charnock A thib. God (1834.) II. 
601 The collar of esses [of the Lord Mayor] and sword . - 
pass through many hands in . . the use of them. 1719 D’ U rfey 
Pills 1 . 19S ni ruffle no Collars of Esses. 1S82 Cussans 
Heraldry xviii. 255 The King-of-Arms, and Heralds ; the 
Lord Mayor of London ; the two Chief- Justices ; the Chief- 
Baron ; the Sergeants-at-Arms, and certain other officers 
of the Royal Household, still wear a Collar of S.S. as a 
mark of their official dignity. ' 

fg. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. r. iv, Or to a mead a 
wanton river dresses, With richest collers of her turning 
esses, 

4 . A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as a means of control or identification, or 
for ornament ; also transfi 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 169 Tohugge a belle of hrasse 
or of brigte syluer, And knittenon a colere for owre comune 
profit, And hangen it vp-on j?e cattes hals. C1440 Promp, 
Pai'V. 87 Coller of howndys, niillus. 147S Piet. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 812 Hie millttSy a grehownd colere. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 34 Pie that wyll labour a 

beast to hunt or chace..His lyne.s, colers, and lesshes he 
must dres. 1607 Topsell Fow'f. Beasts {1673) 5 Mara- 
nionets are lesse than an Ape . . his neck almost so big as 
his body, for which cause they are tied by the hips, that 
they slip not collar. 1786 Burns Two. Dogs 13 His locked, 
letter’d, braw brass collar Shew'd him the gentleman and 
scholar. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1948 Collars 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound’s dress and ap- 
pendages. .The collars to which they are attached are now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5 . A band of iron or other metal fixed round the 
neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliv. 305 There was made, .a 
strong cheyne and a coler of yren for hym. c 14^ — Sonnes 
of Ay7non xvi. 369 And wyth all he gaff hym [Mawgis] a 
grete coler of yron abowte his necke wherof the kynge 
kepte the key hymselfe. CX530 Hickscorner in Haxl. 
Dodsley 1 . 157 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
1694 Lend. Gaz. No. 3008/4 A Black Boy . . run away the 
8th Instant . . having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bromfield’s Black in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. 1721 Strype Ecd. Mem. II. n. xxiu 428 He 
was tied with a collar of iron about his neck, fastened to a 
chain, and that chain fastened to a po.st. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxii, A smith and a file . . to do aw'ay the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. 1842 Tennyson St. Sbneott 
Sty Hies 115, I wear an undress’d goatskin on my hack ; A 
grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

6. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower part of the neck of a horse or other draught 
animal, forming that part of the harness through 
which the power of drawing is directly exerted; 
with qualification, as breast collar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the harness serving the same 
purpose, but not fitted round the neck. 

rx^o Promp. Parv. 87 Coller of horsys, epiphivvt. 1480 
Wa7-dr.Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 123 For v] drawing colers. 
1332 Fiteherb. H7isb. § 5 Both his bombers or collers, 
holmes whyted, tresses, swyngletrees, and togwith. 1392 
Shaks. Roni. 4 * Jul. 1. iv. 62. 1688 R. Holme Ar77wury 
ni. 339/2 The Collar . . made of Canvis and Leather stufed 
with straw or wooll. 1801 W. Felton Ca7'riages II. 169 
The absurdity prevails of using breast-collars to heavy 
four-wheeled carriage.s, and the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages. x8ss F. E. Smedley H. Coz>erdale iv. 
19 The mare, .took well to collar at starting, and kept it up 
steadily, x868 Dickens Dr. Marigold 138 (Hoppe) The 
high road ascends . , till it comes in sight ^ of Cumner. 
Every step against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
that, etc. 1883 Tmtes (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/3 A tedious! 
and stiff pull against the collar. 

1 7 . A shoulder-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were suspended ; a Bakdoleee 
in the earlier sense. Ohs. 

1672 Chas* II. Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke mus- 
quet, with a collar of bandaliero. X677 Ld. Orrery Art of 
War 31 If one Bandaleer take Fire, all the rest do in that 
Collar. 

8. fig. (from 4-6.) Also phrases : f To slip {the) 
collar ; to escape from restraint ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also f to shrink collar. Out 
of (or in) collar : out of (or in) work or regular 
emplo3maent. Against the collar : entailing con-* 
tiniious exertion or hard strain, as when a horse 
presses against the collar in pulling a heavy load 
or in going up a hill (cf. sense 6) ; cf. Collar-work. 

*470 J* Paston in Paston Lett. No. 461. II. 339, I shall 
do as well as I may for fawt of monye tyll I spek with yow. 
I have many collars on, as I shall tell yow when I come, 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixvi. 3 The harde and stif- 
necked (whiche woold fayne slip their necke.s out of his 
coler). X580 North Plutarch {16761 707 He began a little 
to rowze himself, and to lift up his head : but he shrunk 
collar again soon after, because the Athenians would not 
rise. 1391 Spenser M. Hubberd 269 The Ape. .would have 
slipt the coller hapdsonily. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. in. xUi. 
(1839) 540 Slily slip off the collar of their civil subjection. 
c 1677 Marvell Grcnvtk Popery 34 When we were engaged 
in a War, the Dutch would likely slip Collar, leave us in 
the War. 1790 Burke Fr. Rest. 114 It obliged sovereigns 
to submit to the soft collar of social esteem. 1855 A. Man- 
ning Old Chelsea Bun-kousevu. 108 Your gentler Birth and 
Bringing-up. .makes the Collar so hard to wear. x86a All 
y. Round 13 Sept. 12 Lor’ bless you, I’ve known a leading 
man, out of collar, say ‘sir’ to Joey. 
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b. In the following some commentatoi*s take it 
as ‘ the hangman’s halter comparing 2 Hen, IV, 
V. V, 93 : but ? 

1592 Shaks. Rom.^ JuLi. i. 6 While you Hue, draw your 
necke out o’th Collar, 

t 9 . The collar-bone. Ohs. rare, 

C 1420 Liber Cocortmi (1862) 35 |>e heroun is slayn, as have 
I sene . . penne under po wynge po skyu pou cralle, Pyt in 
|>o bylle at coler pou schalle. 

II. Transferred and technical senses. 

10. An encompassing and restraining band or 
strap. 

1507 Louth (Lincolnsh.) Cktirchw. A cc, (M S.), Paid Codder 
makyng bell colars xd. 1563 Stow Mem. in Three j$ik C, 
Chron. (Camden) 125 Anno 1563, y« xxx of July . . was one 
whipt on a sckaffold • - his neke, his hands, and fett made 
faste to a stake a hove y * sayd skafold with kolars of iron, 
=$133 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 34 Item ^ven for a tell coder . . 

1864 Boutell Heraldry xxxii. 469 When there are 
two shields accoldes, a Collar may encircle them both. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 106 The nerve-system con- 
sists of supra-oesophageal and of ventrally-placed ganglia, 
connected with each other so as to form a collar round the 
oesophagus. 

11. Meek. A ring, circle, flange, or perforated 
disk, surrounding a rod, shaft, pipe, etc,, for restrain- 
ing lateral motion ; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, etc. 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism.) 

1703 Moxon MecU. Exerc, 50 The motion of the Coder 
about the Main-spindle allows it ; but were the. .Coder fixt, 
it could not move at all. 1715 Desaguliers in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 441, I fix’d each End of it into a triangular 
Collar of Tin. 1794 [see collar-holt in 21]. 1849 Weale 
Diet. TerjnSy Collar^ a plate of metal screwed down upon 
the Stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to i>ass through. 1839 Rankine Steam Eng. 
§ 125 The friction between a plunger and its collan 188^1: 
Mechanic 518 Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars . . that is, short pieces of piping sufficiently large to 
receive the end.s of two pipes, thu.s keeping them firmly in 
their place. 1884 F. Britten IVatck ^ Clockm. 187 A 
collar with a hole in the middle, of a size to slip freely over 
the steel rod. 

b. Turning, * A ring inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chnek ’ 
(Weale Diet. Terms'). 

1680 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
used in Coders that open not with a Joynt. i8m J. Hol- 
land Mamif. Metals 11. 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
■which run in collars or journeys. 

c. Gaining. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
spreading when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

1826 [implied in verb], Penny Cycl. XV. 253/1 The 

letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend . . The metal, 
thus placed, being struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was en^aven on the in- 
side of the collar. 1875 U re Diet. A rts III. 349 s. v. 

The blow, which is estimated at 40 tons, forces tne metal into 
every engraved part of the collar and dies. 1876 Humphreys 
Coin-ColL Man. xix. 247 The Greek mqneyers did not under- 
stand the principle of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained in modern times. 

12. Natd. a. ‘ A rope formed into a wreath ^ 
with a heart or dead-eye seized in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.^ b. 
‘ An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay to 
go over the mast-head.’ (^Smyth Wm^d-bk.') 
c. (See quot 1753 ). 

1626 Capt. Smith Yng, Seamen 14 The tackles, the 

mison stay, the collers, the maine shrouds and chaines. 1627 
— Seaman’s Gram. v. 18 The maine^ Masts stay is made 
fast by a Lannier to a Coller, which is a great Rope that 
comes about the head and Boulspret, the other end to the 
bead of the maine Mast. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 332 
The Marquis . , broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s. v.. There is also a collar, or gar- 
land, about the main mast bead, which is a rope wound 
about there, to save the shrouds from galling. 1833 Sir J. 
Ross N. W. Pass. lx. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
sprit. 1878 W. C. Russell Wreck Grosvenor xvii. The 
collar of the mainstay. 

13. Of a plough (see quot). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Collar of ike ^lougky a term 

used by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to the middle of the beam, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called the bridle chain.. These chains, by 
means of this collar, and their other insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tail of the plough together. 

14. Mining. The timbering round a shaft’s mouth. 

1849 Weale Diet. Terms^ Collar of a shaft, the timber 

and boarding used to secure the uppermost part of a shaft in 
loose rubble from falling in. x88o W. Comw. Closs.j Collarf 
boards near the surface for securing the shaft of a mine. 

15. Arek. a. -Collakino. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cincture, That at bottom is 

E eculiarly called apophyge ; as if the pillar took its flight 
ence : and that at top, colarin, or collar. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Collar, otColarino. .is another name for the 
astragal of a column. 

b. Short for Collar-beam. 

1836-8 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet. I. 1x3 Collar, or Collar- 
Beam, called *choler* by early English writers on archi- 
tecture. .In old roofs the collar is frequently framed into the 
rafters. 1874 T, TcLamtc Madding Crowd I. xxii. 240 The 
dusky, filmed, chestnut roof, braced and tied in by huge 


collars, curves, arid diagonals. 1S76 Gwilt Archit. § 2052 
When the latter was the case, a second collar was generally 
introduced above the first. 

Angling. An arrangement by which several 
artificial flies are attached to one line in fly-fishing. 

186s Hughes Totn Brown at Oxf. xxxvi, He dropped his 
collar of flies lightly on the water, each cast covering an- 
other five feet of the dimpling surface. Ibid. He went off 
. . with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-rate flies. 

17. Zool. A band of a distinct colour or texture 
round the neck of an animal. 

1664 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A bird - . black tbe greatest part, 
with the finest collar of white about the neck. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1 - 82 A variety of the Daw.. having a 
white collar round its neck. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mam- 
malia IV. 173 ITie most distinguishing mark of the species 
[the Collared AI] is a large black collar which completely 
surrounds the neck. 

b. In Insects : The pro-thorax which bears the 
first pair of legs ; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a ring-like anterior 
border to the meso-thorax, as in Hyjnenaptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 The exist- 
ence of the collar in the Trichoptera. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson A mm. Life 157 The prothorax is ring-like and is 
hence often termed * collar 

e. In Molluscs: A thickened muscular and 
glandular border of the mantle. 

1847 in Craig. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 32 (Edible 
Snail) In the completion of the act of forcing the animal's 
body out of the shell, the * collar ' takes a share. 

d. A rim surrounding the flagellum or cilium. 
of the cell in various lower animal forms. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 252 The ampullae 
[of a sponge] are lined by cylindrical granular endoderm 
cells— about sixty to each ampulla-7-witn a basal nucleus, 
single cilium surrounded by a hyaline protoplasmic collar. 
Ibid. 847 Chqanoflagellata. .[are] distinguished by. .the pos- 
session of a single fine flagellum, implanted, .within an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shaped collar of protoplasm. 

18. Bot. a. ‘ The ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric.* b. ^ The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule* {Treas. Bat). 

1866 Treas. Bot. s.v, The point of departure of the 

ascending and descending axes, that is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the collar. 1881 Gardener’s 
Chron. XVI. 721 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery, fa. The neck-piece (of brawn). 
Obs. b. A piece of meat {esp. brawn), a fish, etc., 
tied up in a roll or coil. 

1610 B. JoNSON Akk. IV. i. What do you say to a collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse ? 1617 Minsheu Ductor, 
Collar, or necke of brawne.. because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. C1645 Howell. Lett. (1650) I. 113 He in- 
tends to send you a whole brawn in collers. x68i Chet ham 
Angler’s Yade-m. xxxix. (1689) 2^ You may serve it [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. 1796 Mrs- Glasse 
Cookery xviii. 290 Lay. .salt over the salmon ; so roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. 1814 Byron 
to Moore 9 Apr., A collar of brawn which I swallowed for 
supper. 

f c. A roll or bundle. Obs. 
x’jTZ tr. Pomei’s Hist. Drugs I. 49 A very long Root, like 
a small Cord, which is brought from New Spain in Collars, 
or long Bundles, 

20. A manoeuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackled by tbe neck ; cf. Collar v , 3. 

1381 J. Bell Haddents Answ. Osor. 4x0 As though a man 
might not as easily overthrow this challenger with his owne 
collers here. cx6oo Norden Brit., Comw. itjzB,) 29- 
The first [wrestling] is acted in two sortes, by Holdster (as 
they call it) and hy the Coller. 1873 Slang Diet. , Collar and 
elbow, a term for a peculiar style of wrestling— the Corn- 
wall and Devon style. 

21. Comb, collar-awl, a form of awl used in 
sewing horses’ collars, etc. ; f collar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Band sb."^ 4 ) ; collar- 
bird, a species of Bower-bird ; collar-block, a 
block on which ahorse collar is shaped ; collar- 
bolt, a bolt with, a collar or ring ; collar-brace 
(see quot.) ; eoUar-eell, a cell with a collar (cf, 
17 d) ; collar-ckeck (see quot.) ; collar-dresser, 
one who starches and irons coHars ; collar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar; so collar-galled ppl. adj. ; collar- 
harness, harness with a neck-collar, as distinct 
from that with a breast-collar ; collar-lannder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delivery pipe of a pump, to receive the water before 
its discharge into the conduit: see Launder; 
collar-lik© a., resemblmg a collar, ring-like ; 
t collar-link, a part of the plough belonging to 
the collar (cf. 13) ; collar-nail, a nail with a pro- 
jecting collar, used in blind-soling shoes ; collar- 
plate (see quot.) ; f collar-pleat, ? a pleat or fold 
produced by the collar; collar-proud (dial.), 
restive when in harness, said of a horse ; f collar- 
shirt (see quot.) ; f collar-spot, a mark made 
by a coUar; collar-tool, a blacksmith’s tool for 
making collars on rods, bolts, etc. ; collar- worn a., 
hurt or strained by the collar (as a horse). 

1684 Satyr agst. Commta. x Here Men with swin^ng 
Trowsers a-we, And divine *collar-bands give law. 1702 
Addison Dial. Medals (vjsii) tj Of the Ruff and Collar- 
band. x8.. HUCKBSS Househ. Words (Hoppe), His neat 


collar-band turned over evenly all round the cravat. , 1794 
W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1 . 104 *Co/lar-bolt, & holt with 
a shoulder or collar in the middle and double-screwed ends, 
■which serves to fix one thing upon another, that either may 
be separately taken away without displacing the other. 
Ibid. I. 106 A double and single *colIar-brace ring. IbiL 
1 , 21 1 Collar braces, are those that go round the perch or 
crane, .to check the motion [of the body of a carriage] side- 
■ways. 1838 SiMMONDs Diet Trade, * Collar-check, a rough 
cross-barred woollen material for saddlery purposes, made 
either broad or narrow. 1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 7/6 The 
child, tbe step-daughter of a *collar-dresser. 1688 Land* 
(PdEz.No. 2381/4 An Iron grey Gelding. .3 or 4 * Collar-Galls 
on his Shoulder. 1684 Ibid. No, X958/4 Her off Shoulder 
Coller gald. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1870) 471 Are we 
to suppose that each island is surrounded by a *coIlar-like 
submarine ledge of rock? 1725 Bradley s.v. 
Plough, Particular parts of a plough . . the ^Collar Links, 
the plough pillow. 1874 Knight DfoA Mech. Collar- 
plate, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lathe for 
turning long pieces. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 4083/4 A Black 
Horse, with . . white Hairs on the *Collar-pleat, 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., *Collar-proud, restive. 1832 Regul. Imir. Cavalty 
ii. 40 The *collar-rein or chain is unfastened, c x6yo B. E* 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Numms, a Sham, or *GoIIar-Shirt, to 
hide the t'other when Dirty. 1704 Lend. Gaz. No, 4040/4 
A bright bay Nag . .with . . some sign of ^Collar spots upon 
his Shoulders. Bp. op Carlisle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 
4^ Horses . . suffering from a *collarworn shoulder. 

Collar (kp-lai), 'V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. t7-ans. To put a collar on ; to fetter or fasten 
with a collar ; to surround as with a collar. 

1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For . . new collering the 
ministers surpcloth. 1679 Plot (1686) 440 The 

said bull is then..coller’d and roap't, and so brought to the 
Bull-ring in the high-street. x8o6 J, Grahame Birds 
Scotl. 21 Trees New planted, .each to a post Fast- collared, 
culprit like. ^ 1847-74 Halliwell, To collar the mag, to 
throw the coit with such precision as to surround the plug. 
1865 [see Collaring v&l. j^.]. 

h. Coming. To stamp a coin in a collar. 

1826 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr. Coinage {tZyS} 148 From want 
of what is called collaring. 

2. To put the collar on (a horse), esp. for the first 
time ; hence jkg. to break in to work- dial. 

1692 [see Collaring]. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandmeat 
II. ii. 48, I collar [my own children] 1 as the country term is) 
as early as possible; that is, I bring them up to ■work as 
soon as they are able to do anything, and continue so doing, 
the better to fit the back to the burthen. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
CoUar, to harness, or pnt the collar on, a colt for the first 
time. Used also for bringing up a child to work early. 

3. Wrestling, (intr.) To lay hold on the op- 
ponent’s collar or necL Also ^g. 

<21555 Ridley Wks. (1843) =4® know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old soldier, and you have collared with 
him ere now. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rkem. N, T- 
(r6i8) 305 The ■wrestlers, which contend^ to strike those 
■with whom they were collered. i66r Sir A. Hosieries 
Last Will ^ Test Snpp. 6 He grew so familiar with 
Oliver, as he would not stick hy way of Argument to coller 
with him. 1708-13 Kersey, Collar (in Wrestling) is to fix, 
or hold on the Adversary’s Collar. 

4. trans. To seize or take hold of (a person') by 
the collar ; more loosely : To capture. In Football i 
To stop an opponent who is running with the ball. 

1613 Day Festivals (1613) 126 Cohering others by the 
Necke with a Quinsie. 17*3 Steele Guardian- No. 84 If 
you advised him not to coll^ any man but one who knows 
what he means. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 192 His Lordship collared 
the footman who threw it. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xviii. 
He was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged back 
into the battery. 

6. slang. To lay hold of, take or get possession 
of, appropriate, master. 

cxnoo Street Robberies Consid., Collar ike Cole, lay 
bold on the money. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xv. Another 
gentleman comes and collars that glass of punch. 1839 All 
F. Round N o. 13. 306 We were * weM in ’ : "we had collared the 
bowling. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan, 6/x The uncontested, 
seats which were ‘collared' last time by Liberal Unionists. 

6. Cookery, ‘ To roll up (a piece of meat, a fish, 
etc.) and bind it hard and close with a string ’ (J.) ; 
lb. to cut up and press into a roll (see Collared 4). 

C1670 MS. Cookery Bk., To Coller Pigg. 1741 Co>npi. 
Fam.-Piece i. ii. 149 To collar a Breast of Veal. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 43 To collar MackareU 
303 To collar Beef. 

Collar, obs. f. Choler, dial. f. Collow. 
[CoUarage. A traditional entry in Diction- 
aries, founded on obs. F. collerage : see qnots. 

1611 CoTGR., Droict de Collerage, Collerage, a fee due for 
the collers wome by the horses, or men,, which draw wine 
vp and downe. 1678 Phillips, Collerage, a pecuniary 
mulct in France, exacted for the Collars worn by Wine- 
drawing-horses, or men. X708-XS Kersey, Cellarage, a 
Fine or Tax impos'd for Collars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. X730-6 in Bailey ; hence in mod. Diets., some of 
which untruly add ‘formerly levied in England'.] 

Collar-beam. 

1 . Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents them from spreading or 
‘ sagging’ (bending in) ; it is attached about the 
middle of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 
tie-beam. 

1639 T. WiLLSFORD Archit 12 Prind^all sparres or 
rafters - . are made according to the true pitch of the build- 
ing intended ; about the middle (in common structures) each 
of them hath a collar-beam. x6^ Gerbier Counsel 73 The 
Coller beams eight and three inches. r667 Primatt City^ 
C. BuihL 86 Cboller-beams. 1837 P. Nicholson Prod. 
Build. 1. 29 A collar-beam is. .usuMly employed where there 
are no king-posts. 
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2 . Naut (See quots.) 

S769 Falconer Bid. Marine Clef de leauprL .the 

collar-beam, which is raised a little above the second deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. i Weale) 95 
The Collar-Beam is the beam upon which the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head stand. 

Co*llair''b 03 ie» Each of the two bones that 
extend from the breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, 
forming part of the pectoral arch ; the clavicle. 

ig. * Sc. Poems i6ih C. II. 169 Hely fell . , And brake his 
mecke and coller hane. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 265 The 
patell or choler bones. 173:2 Steele Sped. No. 474.'*' 3 
None should he admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zdon. (1801) 1 . 199 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
use our hands. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Iviii. (1862) V. 177, 
I broke my collar-bone, .by a fall from a young horse. 

CoUard dial, and U. S. Also 8 col- 

laxt. [Phonetic corruption of co^ort^ coletuort.'] 
A variety of cabbage which does not heart; »=Cole- 
■WOKO? 2 . 

1755 Connoisseur 91 (1774) III, 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt straw, 1807 R. 
W, Dickson Prod. Agric. II. 71 The turnips being sold off 
in autumn and replaced by collards. 184s in Halliwell 
(‘ EasP). 1883 C. F. Smith Sonthemisms in Trans. Amer. 
Pkilol. Soc. 46 In the South no word, as no dish, is better 
known among the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens. 11890 * Well known in Essex,’ Correspt . ; cf. 
1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Sj^^ppL, Collets, small spring cabbage. 
x888 Berksk. Words, Colluts, young cabbages.] 

CoUaiNday. A day on which Knights wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ceremony. 

1637 Garrard m Siraffords Lett. (1739) 11 . 85 Two Pil- 
lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne was executed . . Bast- 
wick told the People, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
but this was his Collar-day, rejoycing much in it. 166a 
Pepys Diary 29 Sept., It being Collar<day, we had no time 
to talk with him about any business. 1662-3 Ibid. 2 Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being Candlemas-day. 1707 MikoE 
State Gt. Brit. 1. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is. Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter). 
1764 1,070 life 56 This being Whitsunday and cons^uently 
Collar Day at Court 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris 
vi. 73 Like Knights, too, we’ve our collar days. 

Collared vkpdjUd), Pfl. a. [f. Collab sb. and 

V. + -KD.] 

1 . Weaxing a collar (round the neck). 

<?X386 Chaucer T. 1294 White Alauntz. .with mosel 
faste ybounde, Colered 3 mSS.^ v.r. coleres] of^old with 
tourettes fyled rounde. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 87 Collerj^de, 
iorguatus. 17x4 Orig. Canto Spencer xx. 7 The baser 
Whelps. .Perversely drew their collar’d Necks awry. 1850 
Mrs, Browning Poems 11 . 2x7 The collared knights. 1862 
R, Patterson Ess. Bid, ^ Art 367 Playing with a frisky 
red-collared kitten. 

b. in Her* So Collared-chaimd. 

i68x T. }oTsXiKTSt lond. Joy in Heath Groceri Comp.hZPrp) 
542 Three Greyhounds Currant, Arm’d and Collard, (jules, 
xBog JVaval Caron. XXI. 189 An unicorn’s head, .collared 
gules. x88a Cussans Beraldry vi. 90 Collaredy'hsojm% a 
collar about the neck. When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is affixed around its loins. 

2 . Furnished or fitted with a collar. 

1650 'SvuMR PisgoA IV. vi. lot As the lews coates were 
collared above; so they were skirted and fringed below. 
X747 Hooson Mined s Did, Tiijh, They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a good way to support a Shaft. 
x8m New Monthly Mag. VIII. 495 He wore a blue coat . . 
cuffed and collared with . . velvet. 1887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr. Penhalligan to go limp-collared ? 

8 . Zool. Plaving a marking round the neck. 

x8x2 Smellik tr. Bujffbds Nat. Hist, XV. 124 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. I. 6t Collared Lemur, .a ruff of red hair. x86s 
Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 182 The collared turtle-dove, an Indian 
species, was found at Jericho in mid-winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc, ; cf. Collar sb. 1 7 d. 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. liji Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges]. Ibid. 790 The epithelia are unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typically collared and flagellate, 

4 . Cookery* Rolled up and tied with a string, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, etc. 

x68i Chetham Angleds Fade-m. xxxix, (1689) 266 If 
you’ll have the collar'd eel to keep a month. X744 Mrs. 
Delany Antobiog. 4 r Corr. (1861) 11 . 332 Second course; 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared pigj Creamed apple tart. 
X774 Mag, II. 47 This turiban for my head is col- 

lar’d brawn. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot I, III. 491 Col- 
lared eels, eels cured and rolled up into a sha^e resembling 
a collan 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 " W. iii, A collared 
eel, which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
•■■.vchorite. ■ - 

h. Collared pork, pi/s face, head, etc.; the 
meat of the head and other parts of a pig, ox, etc., 
boiled, cut into small pieces and pressed into the 
shape of a roll, often with the skin laid round. 

i86x Mrs. Beeton Househ. Managem. 393 Collared pig’s 
face (a breakfast or luncheon dish). X873 E. Smith Foods 
8 t Collared pork is made from the gelatinous parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. 

Collarette, -et (k^ilarctl. Also 7 colleret, 

B ette, [ad. F, coller etie, dim. of collier Collar. 

e Fr, form is frequent in Millinery.] A small 
collar ; a woman’s collar of linen, lace, fur, etc. 

1690 Evelyn Mnndm Muliebrls, Two night-rails, and a 
scan beset With a gr^t lace, a colleret. 1869 Mrs. Pal- 
LiSER lace iv. 61 Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 


cent collerettes. x88a E. J. Worboise Sissie xxxiii, Her 
mother gave her a very pretty little collarette, 

b. The circle of tentacles of the sea-anemone. 

1869 H. M. Hart tr. Moquin~TandorIs World of Sea 125 
The anemone has spread his painted collarette. 

Collaring (kpTarig), vbl. sb. 

1 . The action of the vb. Collar in various senses; 
also attrib, 

1692 lond. Gaz. No. 2803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collaring Place. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 293 Observations on Potting and Collaring. 1833 
Marryat P. Shnple x, I was quite beivildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting, 1865 Cortth. Flag. Feb. 177 Her . . new wrist- 
banding and collaring, and darning, and clearstarching. 

2 . Mining. See quot., and cf. Collar sb. 14. 

1851 Coal-irade Terms Northumhld. 4 " Durham 15 

Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of steadying and supporting the set. 

i| Oollarino (kplarrno). Arch* Also colarino. 
[It. (k<?llarfu<3) dim. of collare Collar ; also called 
colarin, collar (15 a).] 

1 . The cincture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apophyge at the extremities of the shaft of a column. 

x688 R. Holme Armourp iii, in '2 Collarino . . the same 
as Astragal, .the bottom Ring, with its Fillets in the foot ot 
a capital. 1842-76 Gwi lt A rchit. Gloss. , Collar or Colarino, 
a ring or cincture ; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column. 

2 . The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Erechtheum. 

1715 Leoni PalIadio*s Archti. (1742) I. 14 The Collarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. Ibid. 1 . 15 Collarino, or Hypo- 
trachilum, or Prize of the Capitel. 1^2-76 Gwilt Arckit. 
Gloss., Collar, or Colarino . . is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 Parker Concise Gloss. 
Archit.irZjs) 71 Collarino, the cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collarless i.k^i lliles), a. [f. Collar + -less.] 
Without a collar, a. Of a garment. 

i6n CoTGR., Dolyman* a Turkish gowne, long coate, or 
vpper garment ; collerlesse. xSzz New Monthly Mag. V. 
242 His blue, collarless, basket-buttoned coat, i862Thorn- 
BURY Turtier I. 64 The boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of puce or brown. 

b. Not wearing a collar ; destitute of a collar. 

1859 Cornwallis New World 1 . 296 A striped necktie . . 
twisted like a rope round his collarless neck. 1885 law 
Times LXXX. 109/2 The case of the collarless dog. 

Co'llaiMliaker. One who makes collars, esp* 
for horses and other draught animals, 

Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 229 To Lely, a coler- 
maker, for xiiij. dayes makenge colers, and mendynge of 
horse hemeys. North Plutarch (1676) 138 Cord- 

makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1742 J. Yarrow love at 
First Sight 104 My neighbur Thong, the Collar-maker. 1885 
C. Mackeson Brit. Almanac 4- Comp. 94 Double meanings 
• • [^. ^'•3 Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Harness Maker. 

Collar-work, 

1 . Hi. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill. 

187a Blacs: Adv. Phaeton xxii, 307 Giving a long spell of 
collar-work to the horses. X887 T. Trollope What I Re- 
member II, viii, 132 There were still fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Lucca] and the baths. 

2 . fig. Severe and close work. 

187X Daily News 25 Jan., Breaking down in harness, 
under the severe collarwork of these democratic days. 1875 
C. L. Kenney Mem. M. W. Balfe 38 When the day’s allow- 
ance of stiff * collar work’ was accomplished. 

CoUat, obs. form of Collet. 

Collatable (k^^-tabT), a* [f. Collate v. -b 
-ABLB.] That may be collated. 

a 1834 Coleridge is cited by Worcester (1846). 1877 F. 
Hall Eng. Adj. in -able 46. 

Collate (k^^‘t), V. [f. L. collaU ppl. stem of 
conferre to (Jonpbr. Cf. OF. collator, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

1. To put or bring together, compare. 

1 1 . trans. To contribute ; to bring together. Ohs. 

1678 Bp. Nicholson Catech. 25 Every particular 

Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up this 
Sura [the Apostles’ Creed]. 

b. Roman Law* (see Collation 1 b.) 

1880 Muxrhead tr. Rules Ulpian xxviiL § 4 Bonorum 
possessio is granted . . to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their brothers . , that they will 
colfate (2. e, bring into division) the estate belonging to them 
at their father’s death. 

2 . To bring together for comparison; to com- 
pare carefully and exactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and difiference. 

i6ia Bacon Ess., judicature (Arh,) 454 To recapitulate, 
select, and collate the materiall points of that which hath 
beene said. i6xa T. Taylor Comm. TV/fwsl 6 The evidence 
of which two places collated, none . . can resist. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. I. 27 Computing or collating years and Chronolo- 
gies. 1780 Burke Sp, at Bristol Wks. Ul. 381 He has visited 
all Europe . . not to Collect medals, or collate manuscripts : 
hut . . to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxii. 
506 The events of history were collated with the maxims of 
science, x868 Lockyer GuUlemirls Heavens 194 Mr. Her- 
scheL.has recently collated the observations undert^en to 
determine the heights of meteors. 

3 . esp. To compare critically (a copy of a text) 


with other copies or with the original, in order to 
cO’rect and emend it. 

1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 60 The learned Professor 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 
MS. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 6 Mr, Bennet desir’d me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. 1768 
Johnson Pref to Shaks. Wks IX. 292, I collated such 
copies as I could procure. 1868 B’urnivall Temp. Pref 
Canterb. T. fChaucer Soc.) 2, I went . . specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
print of it. 1875 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 13 To collate 
the whole mass, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 
the original, and duly verify its correctness. 

1683 A pol. Prot. France v. p We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies duly collated . , as to the present 
Original. 1727-51 Chambers Cj'tA s. v. Collation, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original ; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. 

4 . Printing and Bookbinding. To examine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 
ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

x'gjo Concise Hist. Printing 491 The Collating of books is 
— First to examine whether the whole number of sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book . .To do this the 
Collater provides himself with a bodkin . . and pricks up the 
comer of the first sheet A . . till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. 1808 C. Stower Printer's^ Gram. 41 1 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. 1882 
Blades Caxton 131 I'o enable the binder to collate the 
sheets of each section correctly, it was the custom, .to place 
distinguishing marks on the first page of each sheet. 3885 
C. G. Warnford Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 225/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 

II. To confer, bestow, appoint 

f 5 . To confer or bestow on, upon (a person) ; 
to give or grant to. Obs. exc. as in next. 

1581 Savile Tacitus^ Hist, iv, (1591'' 172 That the Empire. . 
by him was collated vpon Vespasian. 1597 Daniel Czz/. Wares 
n. cxv, He must collate The .same on others, t64z Answ. 
Printed Bk. 27 The good old wayes of bestowing offices and 
collating honours. 1717 L. VLo'kR'LDesiderius (ed. 3 96 The 
Goodness they are posse.ss’d of is collated by God to them. 

6. Eccles. fa. Toconfer(abenefice)z7?z (a person). 

^ 1558 in Strype.ri««. Ref. L ii. 65 The said Bisho^ick was 
justly collated and given to Nicolas Ridley, D.D. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. iv. i. § 17 Many Italians, had the fattest 
livings in England by the Pope collated upon them, cifiyo 
Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bishopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) to a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a living 
in his own gift or patronage, or which has lapsed 
to him by neglect or disablement of the patron. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1702) I. iv. 230 The King . . 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux . . Dr. mnniff. 1703 
Sir E. Northey in W. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1 . 
128 If the Parishioners do not present a minister to the 
Gov*^ within 6 months after any Church shall become void, 
the Gov as ordinary shall and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church by lapse. ^ 1704 Nelson Rest. 4- Fasts (3739) <5o2 
When aiw Person is presented or collated to any Benefice. 
1884 A. R. Pennington Wiclif viii, 272 He refuses to col- 
late the Pope’s nephew . . to a Canonry . . of Lincoln. 

c. absol. (without direct object) : To appoint to 
a benefice ; to have such appointment in one’s gift. 

1606 Act fames c. v. r 18 Euery .. Popish Recusant 
conuict . . shall, .be vtterly dibbled to. - collate or nominate 
to any Free-schoole, Hospitall, or Donatiue whatsqeuer. 
3697 C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav, (1706) 60 She is Superior of 
seventeen Convents ; Collates to several Benefices. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, i. in. I. (1743) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, it [the Living] lapses to 
the Archbishop. 1846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. I. Introd. 37 
The sovereign held the right, .of collating to benefices. 

Collated (k^^i-ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -h -ED.] 
a. Compared, b. Conferred, bestowed. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.) 44 All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service , . toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. 1647 H- More Song 
of Soul n. App. xxiii, That the dull Planets with collated 
light By neighbour suns might cheated be in dampish night. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. ti. i, Not a collated or legal 
right, c 1840 Sir W, Hamilton logic App. (3866) II. 257 
Three terms or collated notions. 

Collatee (kfil^itr). [f. as prec. + -ee.] One 
who is collated to a benefice. 

1703 Sir E. Northey in W. Peny Hist, Coll. Amer, Col. 
Ch. T, 128 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life. 
Collater : see CoLLATOii. 
t CoUa’teragfe. Surveying. Obs. [f, late L. 
collaterdre to have on both sides : see -age.] A 
species of * boundage ’ ; a bordering between plots 
lying side by side. 

3630 W. Folkingham Art of Survey n. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage . . Collaterage 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dyling [? dyking], hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. 

Collateral (k^35*teral), a. and sb* Also 4 
collaterale, 5 -alle, 6-7 -all, colaterall. [ad. 
med.L. collater dl-is, f. L. col- together with 4- later- 
stem of latus side : cf. lateral, and F. collaUraB\ 

K. adj. 

1 . Situated or placed side by side (with one 
another) ; running side by side, parallel. 

In Geometry and Crystallogr. applied to two faces having 
a common edge. 

3450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 238 Collateral is sayde of one 
that is nye a nother by the tone syde of hym. 1527 R» 
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Thorne in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 255 Betwixt two Collateral 
lines. 1578 Lyte Dodams i. xxvil 40 Parted into many 
collateral! or side braunches. 1601 Shaks. All's Welli. L 
99 In his bright radience and colaterall light, Must I be 
comforted, not in his sphere. 1613 R. C, Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Collaterally on the other side, ouer against, as two 
lines drawne equally distant one from another. 1667 Milton 
jP, X. 86 From his radiant seat he rose Of high collateral 

f lorie. X669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. vi. § 10 (1681) loS 
iCave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. 1709 
Berkeley Tk, Vision § 85 We neither see more visible 
point.s, nor are the collateral points more distinct. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria II. 114 The Rocky mountains .. occur., 
singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges. 

b. Const, lo. 

1833 Ds Quincey JVks. (xB6s) XIV. 181 We approached 
London by rural lanes . . collateral to the main roads, 
t e. = Lateral, side-. Obs. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot, n. i. 50 Collateral! Nods, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
are on one side of us. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II, 195 
From this canal a collateral cut to Naas is completed. 

d. Phys. Collateral arteries : * a term applied to 
branches of arteries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel *. Collateral circula-^ 
tion : ‘ circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex). So colla- 
teral fiuxiotiy hypersemiay etc. 

a 1788 P. Pott Chirtirg. Wks. III. 377 Collateral branches 
of sufficient size to carry on the circulation. 1804 Aber- 
NETHY Surg.^ Observ. 228 The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb. 183* R. 
Knox Cloqtiet's Anai. 691 The Dorsal Artery of the Thumb 
..terminates by ana.stomosing with its external collateral 
artery. _ 1877 Koberts Hatidbk. Med. I. 26 The 'collateral 
circulation . . set up when a main artery is tied, 

e. Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle \ a 
fibro-vascular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 
elements {xylem sindphloem) are placed side by side. 

1857 Henfrey Elem. Course Bot. 89 Sometimes the mul- 
tiplication [of organs] is collateral^ a pair of stamens, for 
example, standing in place of one. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 326 Euphorbiacege , . Ovules 1-2, collateral. 1878 
Macnab Bot. li. (1883) 45 Many monocotyledons and dico- 
tyledons have collateral bundles. 

t f. Collateral winds ; those blowing from points 
of the compass intermediate to the cardinal points. 
So collateral points, quarters. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. iii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Wyndes bej> twelue; foure [lerof ben clepld cardinales, 
chef wyndes, and viii collaterales, side wyndes. xS49 
Compl, Scot.^ vi. ^1872) 6r Ther is iiij. callit vyndis cardinal, 
and the tothir iiij. ar callit vyndis collateral. 1664 J. Webb 
Stone-I/engixyzs) 104 Not only from the West, and other 
principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Heaven 
also.^ 17S1 Chambers Cycl., Collateral winds, are those 
blowing from collateral points. 

2. fig. Accompanying, attendant, concomitant. 
*377 Langl. P, pi. B. xiv. 297 A collateral conforte 
crystes owne ^ifte. cx.^30 Lydg. Bochas viii. xii. (1554) 
183 b, Who that did unright By oppression or by collateral 
wrong. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 189 That cannot be 
discerned by sight, but by a colaterall proofs, the measuring 
of them. 1644 Milton yudgm. Bucer (xBsx) zgg Not as a 
Learner, but as a collateral Teacher. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc, 
iii. 52 We mistake, as is usual, a collateral effect for a cause. 
xZjo Echo 12 Nov., Anyone who studies these reports in 
the light of collateral knowledge of prisons. 

fb. Ranking side by side with, co-ordinate. Ohs, 
X4S0-IS30 Myrr, our Ladye 238 The father and the holy 
goste were with cure lorde. .and therfore they are called hys 
collateral fellowes. 1641 Milton Ck. DiscipL 11. Wks. 1738 
I. 23 The King - .shall rid his Kingdom of a strong seques- 
ter'd and collateral Power. 1630 Exerc. cone. Vsvrp, 
Power s A King, an House of Peers, and an House of 
Commons sitting in a collateral!, or coordinate rank. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Matt. xvi.24That [Peter] might not be made 
collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 

c. Parallel in time, order, tenor, or develop- 
ment; corresponding. 

1633 Milton Hirelings (1659) 3? Neither doth the col- 
lateral place, .make other use 6i this story, 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Amended iii, 292 The two collateral Empires of 
the Babylonians and Medes. xyss Johnson Diet. Pref., 
When the radical idea branches out into Parallel ramifica- 
tions, how can a Consecutive series be formed of senses in 
their nature collateral? 1774 J. Bryant Mytfiol. II. 415, 
I should therefore from, the collateral histories imagine^ etc. 
x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 601 The lower part 
of a rainbow appears broader than the upper part . . the 
breadth of the moon and of the rainbow in this case are 
doubtless collateral phenomena. 

3 . Lying aside from the main subject, line of action, 
issue, purpose, etc. ; side- ; subordinate, indirect.^ 
0x3,74. Chaucer Troylus i. 262 For to tellen forth in 
especial . . And levyn al other thinges collateral 1388 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. 11. iii. 89 b, Little grand mootemen, 
who. .for every collateral! trifle run over all the 633 titles or 
Brookes abridgement. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 206 If by 
direct or by Colaterall hand They finde vs touch’d. 1677 Hale 
Pri7n. Orig, Man. To Rdr. 4 Collateral things, not being 
the principal Subject of the Discourse. 1783 Burke Sp. E, 
Jnd. BiliySf^gs. IV. 7 Though there are no direct, yet there 
are various collateral objections made. 1868 F reeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. ix. 347 One of the collateral causes of the 
Norman Conquest, 
b. Gonst. to, 

x6i4 Raleigh Hist. World n. 549 In pursuing of actions 
collateral! to the History. 1672 Marvell Reh. Treensp. 1, 
106 This . . being but collateral to my work of Examining 
the Preface. X796 Burke Regie, Peace I Wks. VIII. 148 
For any thing which in the late discussion has appeared, 
the war is entirely collateral to the state of jacobimsm. 


4. Descended from the same stock, but in a 
different line ; pertaining to those so descended. 
Opposed to lineaL 

Collateral ancestor : a brother or sister of a parent, grand- 
parent, or other lineal ancestor. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 56 He. .That, .cummyn wes of the 
neist male, And in branch coUaterale. 0x4^3 Wyntoun 
Croft. VIII. Prol 14 Qwhen J>s succession lynealle Endit, ]>e 
collateralle Ressawit . . ]?« Crowne. XS31 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. n. I (1638) rS4 A warranty of an ancestor collateral to 
the disseisee. 1653 Fuller Cft, Hist. ii. vi. § 39 King 
Edward dying Childlesse . . left the Land at a Losse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collateral! Pretenders. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) I. 81 
The heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal descend- 
ants were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs, a 1847 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Spectre of Tappington, The property 
passed, .to a collateral branch of the family, 
b. transf, and fig. 

1389 Nashe Martin's Months Mittde 13' Another rabble, 
of the same house and famelie, in the collateral line of 
leudnes. 1866 Felton A7tc.^ 4 * Mod. Gr. I. iii. 32 Languages 
, . allied by collateral affinities. 

5. Law. In various technical phrases : 

Collateral assurance, as.surance made over and above the 

principal deed ; collaterfi security, any property or right 
of action, given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
or the like ; so collateral bond, surety ; collateral fact, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action ; collateral issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg- 
nancy, pardon, diversity of person, etc., whereon collateral 
Issue is taken, and tried by a jury msianter (Wharton); 
collateral warranty : see quot. 

1334 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 21 Any colaterall writing 
or suertie made for such pension. 1552 Huloet, Colla- 
teral bonde, satisdatio. 1570 Act 13 Eliz, c. 8 § 3 Con- 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1374 tr. Lit- 
tleton's Temtres 132 a, Called collateral! warrantie. In 
so much that hee y^ nrade the wanantie is collateral! to the 
title of the tenementes. 1607 Cowel Inierpr. s. v., To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Klings Deere, is collateral! 
to the soyle within the Forest. 1623 in New Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 505 Collateral! Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 106 
As incorporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and issue out of, lands and houses,^ their owner hath no 
property.. or demesne, in the thing itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it. Ibid. II. 301 Collateral war- 
ranty. .a younger brother released to his father’s disseisor, 
with warranty, this was collateral to the elder brother. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iii. ii, With a few pair of point 
ruffles, as a collateral security, x868 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 84 
The foreign inspectorate . . on which England and France 
had insisted as a collateral security. 

B. sb. 

f 1. A person associated with another in some 
office or function ; a colleague, an assessor, Ohs. 

XSX3-73 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) Collaterallis to him wes 
the bischopis of Dunkell and Dunblane, with thair rockattis 
andhuidis. <2x639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch.Scot.iv. (1677) 
197 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, whose Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Ross,^ 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 140 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes, 
■f 2. An equal in rank ; a rival. Obs, 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. vn. x. (1632) 249 The fifteenth 
king . . be.sides fine other collateralls, that by intrusion put 
on the Crowne.^ 1660 Milton Griffith s Serm. Wks. (1851) 
39X Your conceited Sanctuary, .degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to be his collateral in place. 

T 3. A contemporary. Obs. rare. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. xxvi. § 6 (R.) Most of the 
kin^s have their beginnings placed in some other year of 
their collaterals than the Scriptures have determined. 

4. An accompanying circumstance, rare. 

a 163s Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, 1 ho^e these are 
Collaterals of no danger. X819 J. Lawrence in Monthly 
Mag. XLVII. 128 What can we say of time and space, but 
that they are the synonyms or collaterals of existence. 

6 . A collateral kinsman. 

1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunts, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1778) II. vii. 281 Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to those , . nearer the throne in 
direct descent. 1811 Morritt 28 Dec. in Lockhart 
Scott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate, 
b. A collateral line of descent, rare. 

1698 Sidney Govt. x. § 15 (1704) 28 All the Sons of 

Shem and Japhet, and theirDescendants in the Collaterals, 
were to be prefer’d before him [Ham]. 

6 . Anything given as collateral security, 

X887 Fall River Advame 23 Apr, 1/2 Russia wants to 
borrow 100,000,000 roubles. Let the Czar send along his 
collaterals, 

Colla*terali:siri. A collateral practice. 

i83i|( New Monthly Mag. fih. 488 The picking of pockets, 
with Its collateralisms of highway robbery, .and swindling. 
Colla:tera*lity. [f. prec. ; see -alitt.] 

Collateral quality or position, 

1611 Cotgr., Collateraliii, collateralitie, or collateral- 
nesse. 1636 Dugard Gate Lai. UnL 169 By reason of the 
continual collateralitie of the Sun. 

Collaterally (k^mTerali), adv. [f. Colla- 
teral + -lt2.] Jn a collateral manner or position. 

1. Side by side i by the side ; at or toward the 
side, sideways, 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 331 That londe bathe on the 
southe este to hit Spayne W the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit as colaterally. X3S3 Eden Decades W. Ind. iii. viii. 
(Arb.) 171 It hath collaterally on the lefte hande the mon- 
taines of Daiguani. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick i. vU. 
(1648) 51 When they [pulHes] are placed collaterally. 1672 
Anat. Plants (2682) 8 The Sap . . issues . . in a direct 


Line from the Root into the Plume : but collaterally, into 
the Lobes also. X789 G. Keate Acc. Pelew I si. loo Covered 
with bamboos laid and fasten^ down collaterally. X84X 
Borrow Zincalt II. 119 To give the names of the most 
common . , objects in the Hungarian and Spanish Gitano, 
collaterally with their equivalents in the Moorish Arabic. 

%. fig. Aside from the main course, subject, pur- 
pose, etc. ; by the way, secondarily, indirectly. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry i. i. i The latter serueth directly 
for my purpose . . the former . . tendeth thereto but collater- 
ally. 168a Dryden Pref. Relig. Laid ( Globe 1 187, I have 
..created to myself two sorts ^of enemies; the Papists., 
more directly., and the Fanatics more collaterally. 1863 
Kinclake Crimea 1. ii. 27 To redre.ss a public wrong which 
chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own State. 1873 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixxvi. 182 Collaterally sustained by 
three other propositions. 

3. In a manner attendant or parallel ; co-ordin- 
ately, side by side (%wlh\ 

1800 CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames vi. 237 The general in- 
fluence of the design extended collaterally to all Branches 
of Trade. xSss Ess. Intuitive Morals 33 We find, collater- 
ally with the evidence of care for our enjoyment, another 
series of providential arrangements tending , . to the en- 
couragement of virtue. 

4. By way of collateral relationship. 

x6o2 Return fr. Parnass. iv. L (Arb.) 51 The lands do 
collaterally descend. ^ 1880 Muirhead tr. Rules of UlpioM 
V. § 6 Formerly marriage could not be contracted between 
persons related collaterally as far as the fourth degree. 

Colla’teralness. rare~^. Collateral quality. 

1611 Cotgr, [see Collaterality]. 

+ Colla'terate, V. Obs.‘~*^ [f. L. collater-dre to 
have on each side.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Collaferate, to joyn side by side. 

Collating' (kjl^i*tig), vbl. sb. [f. Collate v. -f- 
-ING L] The action of the verb Collate. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Z/rkc. (1647) 173 Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 1746 W. Mel- 
MOTH Pliny V. viii. (R.), The collating of the several his- 
torians will be a work of great labour. 1879 Bookbdg. in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 40/1 Arranging and Collating. 

Collation (kpl^-Jon), sb. Also 2-3 coUatiun, 

4 colasioun, 4-5 col(,l)aciouii, collaoion, -yon, 

5 colacion, 5-7 -tion, 6 collasion, -yon. [a. 
OB. collation, -cion action of conferring, etc., ad. 
L. colldtion-cjn, n. of action f. colldt- ppl. stem of 
confer-re to bring together: see Confer, and 
-ATION. This word has had many developments 
of meaning in med, Latin, French, and English; 
with us, it appears first as an ecclesiastical term, in 
sense 6. 

(In mod.F. collation is used in senses 3, 4 ; 8, p ; To, ir. 
According to Littrd in senses 8, 9, it is pronounced with one 
/ only, whereas in the other senses both ^’s are heard ; con- 
sequently he trtsd& collatioft the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modern use is concerned) from the other senses. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other senses.)! 

I. Bringing together, comparison, 

1 1. A bringing together or collection, esp. of 
money ; a contribution. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Rotft. xv . 26 To make sum collacioun 
[Vulg. collationem], or ged’rynge of moneye. 2365 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Symbolum, a shotte : a collation. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy y. xxv. 196 The collation and gathering of a 
small donative. 1723 tr. Dupin' s Eccl, Hist. t7ihc. l.x, 
67 They publish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is, 
the Alms which they commonly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor, 

b. Roman and Scotch Law, The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an equal division of the whole stock; 

collatio bomrum. 

1828 Webster, Collection s In Scots law, the right which 
an heir has of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. 1886 
J. Muirhead Enc^cl. Brit. XX. 714 I'he application of the 
principle of collation to descendants generally, so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advance they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares. 

c. Collation of seals (see quot). 

1708-13 Kersey Collation of Seals (in ancient Deeds), 
when one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or Label. So 1721 in Bailey. 1848 in Wharton. 

2. The action of bringing together and compar- 
ing; comparison. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeik. iv. iv. 125 Ellys he mot shewe )>at 
Jje colasioun of proposiciouas nis nat spedful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ii. xvUi (1495) 
43 An angel . . vnderstondyth and knowyth sodaynly wythout 
collacion of one thynge to a nother. 1370-6 Lambarde 
Peramh. Kent (1826) 98 That the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 1646 T. PmxxeoT Poems 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleep. x6^ Gale CrU 
Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 65 The Hebrew and Egyptian Language 
had some things commun ; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. ii. § i A close 
and attentive collation of the three writings. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. xxxiv. (1859) II. 278 This, .necessarily 
supposes a comparison, a collation, between existence and 
non-existence. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. I. 430. 

3. esp. Textual comparisoa of different copies of 
a document; critical comparison of manuscripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or the perfect condition of a particular copy. 

1332 W. Thynne ChauceVs Wks. Ded., The contrarietees 
and alteracions founde by collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other. 1368 in H. Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 52 The originals , . were duly conferred and compared 
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COLLATIVE, 


j, .with sundry other lettres . . in collation wheneof no differ- 
ence was found. lyiyATTERBuay io P&pe 8 Nov., I 
return you your Milton, which, upon oolktion, I find to he i 
revised and augmented in several places. X768 Johnson < 
Pref. to Shaks, Wks. IX. 292 By collation of copies, or 
sagacity of conjecture, Furnivale. Temp. Pref. 

CanUrb. T. (Chaucer Soc.) 5, The MS. was old and good 
enough to deserve collation for the next edition of Chaucer. 

b. Tile recorded result of such comparison ; a 
set of coirections or various readings obtained by 
comparing different copies. 

1699 Bentley PJia^. Pref. Wks. 1836 I. 2 The collation, it 
seems, was sent defective to Oxon. 1758 Jortin Mrapn, I. 
392 Erasmus desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 
Seneca, .from a Manuscript of Xing’s College. tZ% Scriv- 
ener Letf. Grk. Test. 54 Bentley’s collation fof Codex A] 

. .is yet in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

e. Law. (See quot.) 

1737-^1 Chambers Cycl.^, C&llettion^ in common Jaw, is the 
comparison, or presentation of a copy to its original, to see 
whether or no it he conformable : or the report, or act of 
the officer who made the comparison. A collated act is 
equivalent to an original provided all the parties concerned 
were present at the collation. 

4. Printing Bookbinding, a. The action of 
collating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by its 
signatures or the number of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the sheets or leaves in each quire ; also, a 
list of the various contents of a book and of the 
pages or parts of pages occupied by them. 

1834 Lowndes Bibliogr. Manual PreL He gives neither 
the collation nor prices of books. xSSa Blades Caxton 13X 
In Gaxton’s books the collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. JhitL 133 These indications . . enable us to decide, 
even where printed signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion of a book. Ibid. i;^_The Game and Play of the Chess 
moralised. .Collation.— Eight 4“* and one 5“ ss 74 leaves. 

II. Conference, discourse, refection, light repast. 
fS. A personal conferring together ; consulta- 
tion, conference, esp. of a private or informal sort. 

1382 WveuR 2 Macc. xii. 43 Collacioun [Vulg. colleetione\ 
or spekinge to gidre. £ 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 269 Yit wol 
I. .That in my chambre, I and thou and sche Have a colla- 
cioun, 1474 Caxton Chesse in. v. G vj b, They ought not 
there to argue and dispute one agaynst_ another ; but they 
ought to make good and symple colacion to geder. 1538 
Smgs Costume (Percy Soc.) 77 Quhen thay wald mak colla- 
tioun, With any lustie companyeoun. 1653 Fuller 
Hht. II. ii. § 90 Baronins and Binnius will in no case allow 
this for a council, only they call it a collation. 1666 Evelyn 
Mem, (1857) III. 176 Collation with our officers. 

t b. A discourse, sermon, or homily ; a treatise, 
exposition. Obs. 

X417 J. Forester m Rymer Feedera (1710) IX. 434 Car- 
denal Comeracenoe . , had purposit . . to have y maad the 
ferste Collation to for the Kynge. 149^ Fabyan vn. 306 He 
made vnto them colacions or exortacions, & toke for his 
antetem^ Ilrntrieizs aouas, xgag Ln. Berners Froiss. II, 
ci. [xcvii.j 29s The arenebysshope of (Canterbury sang the 
masse ; and after masse y® bissoppe made a coliacyon. 1526 
(W. de W. 1531) 43 We shall fyrst declare by 
ordre thre thynges, and so precede in this poore coliacyon 
Gt treatyse. 1555 Fardle Facions n. xii 273 The collacion 
. . made in the pulpite on Sondaies and hmy daies. X63X 
Weever Anc. Ftm, Mon. 65 If any Priest came . . into the 
village, the inhabitants thereof would gather about him, and 
desire to hauesome good lesson or collation made vnto them. 
1635 Fuller Histi Camb. loi Bilney,.for the present gave 
them a Collation. 

6 . The title of the celebrated work of John Cas- 
sian, A. D. 410-420 Collationes Patrum in Sceiica 
Enmo Commorantium, i. e. Conferences of (and 
with) the Egyptian Hermits. 

C<;54o Regula. S. Benedicti Ixxiii, Nec non et Collationes 
Fatmm et Institute et XJita eorum, sed et Regula sancti 
patris nostri BasiliL] cxaoo Wintmey Rule Si. Benei 
ibid,, 05 Se }>a collatiuns, )>aet lohannes (Casrianus awrat, & 
here halijere manna lif he on XJitas Patrum is 5eredd, & he 
regol ures halites fader Basilies. X340 Ayenh, 155 Ase zayh 
he boc of collacions of holy uaderes. 1460-70 Bh. Quint', 
essence 18 As it is preued in vitas patrum, hat is to seye, in 
lyues & colaciouns of fadris. a 1500 OroL Sap. in Anglia 
357 t^e boke of lyfe of fadres & her collacyons. xssa 
More Confut. TindaleyR\is, 516/2 Ckssianus in the .xi. col- 
lacion the .xii. chapter. 1699 Burnet 29 Art. xvii. (T.), No 
book was more read in the following ages than Cassian’s 
Collations. 1885 Catholic Diet. s. v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
. . requires his religious to assemble after supper and before 
compline and listen to ” collations ’—i. e. conferences (of 
Cassian), the lives of the fathers or other edifying books. 

t b. In OE., Collationes, as above, was rendered 
purJitogenes raca, pa purktogenessa, also simply 
race, recednesse, .c 1200 pa raca, i, e. relations, nar- 
ratives, discourses, and in ME. collation had the 
sense : Relation, account. Obs. 

\c^ Regula S. Benedicti xlii, Mox ut surrexerint a cena, 
sedeant omnes in unum, et legat unus collationes, vel vitas 
patrum, aut certe aliquid quod edificet audientes.. 
dant ad lecdonem Col^ a 1000 O.E. RuleSt. Benet 

eSchrSer) xlii, Raede him mon ha raca oSbe lif haera heah- 
federa. Ibid. (lAJgemann) And rasde an hurhtogenes race 
oooe on ealdfaedera Ufa . . Hi gan to ra^inge race o 55 e 
recednesse. rixoo Winteney Rule St. Benet, ibid.. And 
taede an ha raca oSSe lif jjaere heahfadera.] 
ci^'^ Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel 
• entencioun hat jjou make me her of collacioun. 

7. * The reading from the CoUationes or lives of 
the Fath^s, whidi St. Benedict {Regula xlii, see 
6 b.) instituted in his monasteries before compline’ 
{Diet. Chr. Antiql). 

. Whether the name actually originated in the Collationes 


Patrum read on these occasions does not appear certain. 
Already in Isidore, a, 640, the name is ^vesxdb^ collatio 
{Regula S, Jsidori c. viii, * ad audiendum in Collatione Pa- 
trem . . ad collectam conveniant. .Sedentes autem omnes in 
Collatione tacebunt nisi,’ etc. Du Cange). By Sraaragdus 
a 8^0, and Honorius of Autun (i£: r3oo.>, the collaiio is ex- 
plained as being itself a conference of the monks upon the 
passage read, ‘ aliis conferentibus interrogationes, conferunt 
alii congrnas responsiones*. (See Du Cange.) 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VI. 121 After h® ny5t colla- ; 

cioun schewookanon toheday. VII.373Hewoldebe 
at he colacioun of monkes, and made h® general confessioun ; 
wij? ©here. X4S0-IS30 Myrr. our Ladye 165 Before Com- 
plyn ye haue a collacion, where ys redde some spyrytuall , 
matter of gostly edyfycacion. %e^it M(mk of Evesham v\. i 
(Arb.) 26 The mene while . . hit range to the coliacyon and ' 
the bretheren . .went thense. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
2331) 65 Redynge in y® refectory, or in the chapyter hous at , 
coliacyon. 1536 R. Beerlev in Four C. Eng. Lett^ 35 
Moncices drynk an bowU after coliacyon tell ten or xii. of 
the clock. 

8 . Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a monastery at close of day, 
after the reading or conference mentioned in 7 . 
(Many quotations combine senses 7 and 8 .) Hence, 
in modem R. C. usage, A light repast made in 
lieu of supper on fasting days. 

c 13(:^ Land Cokdyne 145 {The monks] Wendith meklich 
horn to drinke And geth to bar collacione, 1382 Munday 
Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. II. 179 The time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambers, downe 
into the Refectorium ; Where euery one taketh a glasse of 
wine, and a quarter of a manchet, and so he maketh his 
collatione. 1725 tr. Dupin' sEccl. Hist, xjthc. I. v. 84 This is 
that which is call’d Collation . . after the Conference they 
took Water or Wine, and a mouthful of Bread to support 
their Necessities. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xi, The 
lady-abbess, gave a collation to the padre abbate and such of 
the priests as had assisted at Vesper-service. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. s,v. Fast 342 The quantity permissible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St. Charles . . only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting days. 

9. Hence, mgen. use, A light meal or repast : one 
consisting of light viands or delicacies {eg. fruit, 
sweets^ and wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often * a cold collation’). * A repast ; a 
treat less than a feast * (J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
Still retaining much of that character. 

1325 I.D. Berners Froiss. II. xci. {IxxxviL] 272 Than wyne 
and spyces weie brought in, and so made collasyon. 1333 
VDALLFlowers 75 (R.) Such bankettes are called collacions, 
a collatum., tu, that is of laiyng together every one his 
porcion. 1611 Cotgr., Collation . . suso, a collation, rere- 
supper, or repast after supper. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ 
Commw. 183 Very few which (besides their ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Goustery as they call it, and make 
collations, three or foure times the day. 1664 Pepys Diary 
(1879) III. 4 Conie to the Hope about one and there, .had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. 1739 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. VII. 536 A collation of wine mid sweetmeats was pre- 
p^ed, 1771 Smollett Hmnpk. Cl. (j8i^ in Supping in 
different lodges on cold collations. 1775 Johnson Western 
IstyBuller of Buchan, Ladies come hither sometimes in the 
summer with collations to picnic]. 1882 Shorthouse 
y. Inglesatti 11 . 205 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread . . with abundance of fruit and wine. 

fg. 1632 A. Ross Hist. World Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after a long Feast, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies in. 96 May he be pleased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as a Running Ollation to stay his 
Stomack, no set meal to satisfie his hunger. 1791 DTsraeli 
Cur. Lit, Lit. Joum., The public . . now murmured at the 
want of that salt and acidity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation, 

III. Couferriug, prefarmeut to office, etc. 

1 10. Conferring or bestowal {esp. of a dignitj^ 
prize, benefit, honoraiy degree). Obs. exc. as in i i. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. it. (1399) 9^ Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitie, the vertue he shewed in the 
battell. 1642 Jer. Taylor X/fw. (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astral xxxvii. 217 Mu- 
tuall reception or translation, or collation of light and 
nature betwixt them. x66o Bond Scut Reg. 88 The dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from the Community. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. I, viii. 95 In the collation, 'tis not 
in the gold or the silver in which the benefit consists, 
but the will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them. X691 Ray Creation xi. (1704) 436 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collation of these Benefits. 
1761 Chron. in Aim. Reg. 128/1 The collation of the prize 
has been d^eired. 1773 Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 
332 The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed. 

11. Peeks, a. The bestowal of &. benefice or other 
preferment upon a clergyman. 1 ). (more usually) 
The appointment of a cleig 3 nnan to a benefice ; 
now, techn. Institurion by the ordinary to a living 
which is in his own gift 

CX380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 303 It ha]> fallen ofte 
tymes. .bat two men have grace at -00 tyme of 00 collacioun. 
1421 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett, in, 30 1 .vx Hit is wel cure 
entent whanne any suedhe benefice voydeth of cure yihe 
yat ye make collacion to him y*of. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt 
Brit. IX. xiii, § 88 They had enacted against all Collations of 
Bishopridkes and dignities by the Pope. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Where the Churchmen come in, and are 
elected, not by the Collation of the Xing, or particular 
Patrons, but by the People, Termes de la Ley 64 

Collation is properly the bestowing of a Benefice by the 
Bishop, that bath it in his owne gift or patronage. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 391 When the ordinary is also the 
jmtron, and confers the uving, the presentation and institu- 
tion are one and the same act, and are called a collation to 


a beuefice. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scoil. i. i. 22 The 
earliest record of an actual collation by the chancellor of a 
master to a grammar school 
e. Right of institution. 

1480 Bury /'P2/& (1850) 58 That, .the priour of the Monas- 
terie of Bury . . shuld have the gyfte and collacion of the 
same. X536 Act 27 Hen, VIH, c. 42 § 6 in Oxf. ^ Camb. 
Enactm. 18 Any Parsonnage, Vicarage, Chauntrie or any 
other promocion spiritual! .. being .. of the collacion or 
patronage of the said College. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. 
iv. 79 And the Statute of provisors . . the King and his heirs 
shall have and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
bishopricks and other dignities elective. 1723 tr. Dupin' s 
Eccl. Hist fjik c. l. II, iii.46 Pope Clement iV reserv’d to 
himself the Collation of all the vacant Benefices. 

f d. ? A certificate of recommendation to a bene- 
fice. \¥. la provision du collatmr. I 

X646 Bp. Maxwell Burd, Issach. mPhenix (1708) II. 293 
Before their Right could be compleated or perfected, they 
were to return to the King from the Superintendent a Col- 
lation or Certificate, That he was of that Ability to do 
good Service to the King and Church. 

t Colla’tion, 'V- Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. eolla- 
tionnersind. med.L. colldtiondre in the same senses.] 

1. trans. To make a collation of ; to compare 
(different copies, etc.) ; to Collate. 

1368 Dk. Norfolk JrnL in H, Campbell Love-kit, Maty 
Q. Scots App, 37 Tha^ said Erie of Murray. . did thereupon 
deliver the copies, being collationed. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
Blair's Auiobiog. xi. (1848) 358 They supplicate for a double 
of their petition; which being refused, they collationed 
their memories and wrote down their petition. 1693 Burnet 
Let. in Brit. Mag, XXXV. 376^ As for the dates . . I might 
haue writ them wrong, or collationed them too negligently. 
1715 M, Davies A then. Brit. i. 346 If those . . were by proper 
hands collection’d, collation ’d, and edition’d, 

b. Printing and Bookbinding. ^ Collate v. 4 . 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s.v., To collation a Book ; that is, 
to look diligently by the letters or figures at the bottom of 
every page, to see that nothing be wanting or defective. 
1683 Moxon Mech.^ Exerc. II. 350 Before he Folds the 
Books he will Colation them. 

2. intr. To partake of a collation ; to lunch. 

161X Cotgr., Collatiomter. .also, to collation it, or make a 

rere-supper. ^1638 Evelyn Mem. (1857) L 345, 1 went to see 
a coach-race in Hyde- Park, and collationed in Spring Gar- 
den. 1742 Jarvis Quix, (1842) II. 246 They . . all three .* 
collationed and supped at one and the same time, 
b. trans. To entertain with a collation. 

1662 Evelyn Mem,{x8yj) 1 . 389 They were likewise colla- 
tioned with us, and were very merry. 1684 Dineley ist 
Dk. Beaufort's Progr. Wales 66 His grace was collationed 
according to his quality, 

t Colla’tiouer. Obs. [f. prec. verb + -EK.] 

1. One who makes a collation of a book, etc. ; a 
collator. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 350 To do this the Colationer 
provides himself with a Bodkin. 

2. One who partakes of a collation. 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary III. 90 We, meanwhile, 
untitled attendants, stood at the other end of the room, .all 
strictly facing the royal collationers. 

Colla'tioximgf, Vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lNGh] 
The action of Collation vb., in various senses, 

x6S2 Ev:^vn State of Frame Misc. Writ. (1805) 50 The 

S eril of disbauched and frequent collationings. 1715 M. 

)K^vmAihen. Brit. i. 290 Nothing but a strict coHationing 
of them can assure us. 17x6 Ibid, 11. 333 As may be evi- 
denc’d by the CoHationing of the Registry, 
CollatitiOtlS (kpl/ti-J^s), a. [f. L. colldtici-ns^ 
4ti~us raised by contribution {colldtio) + -ous.] 
f 1. Characterized or distinguished by collation ; 
done by way of general contribution. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Colkdiiions, <iotx by conference 
or contribution of many. <2x670 Hacket Williams 
(1693) 1.46 Raised up by other men’s collatitious Liberality. 
2. Collatitious organs, viscera : “ applied to the 
stomach and bowels, as the general receptacles of 
the different kinds of aliment’ {Weocysx^Mxpos.Lexi). 

1834 J, M. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 9 Collatitious or- 
gans of digestion. Ibid. I, 314 Diseases affecting the 
collatitious viscera. 

CoUative (kJlF'tiv), a. (and shl)^ [ad. L. collar 
I tlv-us brought together, collected, joint, f, eolldk 
(see Collate). Cf. 'F. collati/l} 

J 1. Of the nature of, or formed by, joint contri- 
bution ; cf. collective. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, CoUative, conferred together,, 
made large, mutual. 18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXX. 500 The Romans had public funerals for their minis- 
terial, and coUative funerals for their opposition, chieftains. 

2. That has the quality or power of conferring. 
Const, of. 

X644 Br. Maxwell Chr, Kings viii. 92 CoUative 

of positive acts and effects, a xLjj Barrow Pope's Suprem. 
(1687) 66 These words do not seem institutive or colla- 
tive of Power. X832 Austin Jurispr. .1879) II. Iv. 914 In- 
vestitive facts he divides into coUative and impositive. 1875 
Poste Gains i. Introd. 3 Title, .is any fact CoUative or 
Privative of a Right. 

1 3. Of a conferred or bestowed kind. Obs. 

16x7 Colons Def. Bp. Ely n. x. 417 The elements by 
prayer acquire a degree of sanctification (I meane relatiue 
and collatiue, not essentiall sanctification). 

4. Peel. Where the ordinary (being himself the 
patron) collates, 

1725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl, Hist, xjtk c. L in. i. 79 CoUative 
Benefices. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 22 An advowson 
coUative is whore the bishop and patron are one and the- 
same person. 
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COLI^ECT. 


COLLATOB. 

A joint contribution, [h. coHaiwum.'] 

1656 l^ouNT Glossogr.^ Collative^ a Sacrifice made of many 
mens oxienngs together, a henevolence of the people to the 
K-mg. 

C»oll^tiO!F Also 5—7 -otir, 7-8 -or. 

[a, L. collator contributor, etc., '^agent-sb. f. coUat- 
(see Collate), ,collateur:\ 

* 1 * 1 . One who collects, a collector. Ohs^ rare* 

1430 LyDG.C/Sriw. Troy v. xxxiv, And in all haste through- 
out all the towne The collatours gathered vp the golde. 

■ 2 . One who collates copies of a text or document. 

x6oi Bp. DeJ[ence Z-j Any collatour, indifferent, 

and learned in the Originals, comparing ours with theirs, 
etc. 1711 Addison Sped* No. 105 r 9 An Editor, or Collator 
of a manuscript. 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 
292 The collator's province is safe and easy, the conjecturer’s 
perilous and difficult. 1875 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 18 
Eew employments.. .task the eyesight and skill of a collator 
so much as this. 

3 . One who collates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for binding, or for bibliographical purposes. 

y]>jQ Condse Hist. Prititing^ 490 The collater provides 
himself with a hodkin . .and pricks up the corner of the first 
sheet A. 1879 Delamotte Bookhimiing^ in Cassell* s Techn. 
Edinc. IV. 40/2 Maps, diagrams, and illustrations.. have to 
he added afterwards, and this i.s done by the Collator. 

1 4 ;. ? One who takes part in a conference or dis- 
cussion ; a disputant. Obs. rare. 

tCf. St. Augustine Ep. 147 Collatorem enim et disputa- 
torem. .se esse cupiebat.] 

:i63!8 J. Doughty Ck.-Schisines 25 The Collator . . begins 
fairely and as a moderate pelagian, but, ere three pages are 
past, .becomes fiat Atheist. x666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. 
(1668) 124 It is not devotion, saith Prosper, rmhtly against 
his Collator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

5 . One who confers or bestows. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xv. 189 Like well plac’d 
benefits, they redound to the Collator’s honour. 1854 W. 
Waterworth Or ig-. Anglicanism 330 The collators of the 
instrument of grace. 

6. JEccl. One who collates to a benefice. 

i6i» T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 4 As Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaters and instituters to benefices. 1679 Bur- 
net Hist, Ref. an. 1516 (R.) Only one benefice might be re- 
served from a collator of ten. 1818 Hall am Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 215 The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. 1882-5 Schaff Encycl. III. 2108 All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices. 

Collatress (k^^i’tres). rare. [f. after prea : 
see -ESS.] * A female who collates ’ (Worcester). 
OoUature, improper f. Colature. 
t Oollaud (k^§*d), d. Obs. Also 6 colande, 
6~7 collaude. [ad. L. collaudd-re to praise 
altogether, extol highly, f. col- intensive, altogether 
+ lauddre to praise.] 1 . To praise highly, extol. 
x^xz Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. III. 91 'To collaude in 
magnificence the said noble adventure. 1592 R. Johnson 
Hine Worthies E iij b, They beganne to colaude the en- 
devours of one another’s actions. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ecclus. li. is» 1 wil praise thy name continually, and wil 
collaude it in confession. 1670 Concleeoe wherein Clement 
VI H was elected Pope 17 All the rest . . did . . collaud him 
for so brave an action. 

2 . To praise along with others. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Collaud^ to praise with otheT.s. 
Coilatldatioil (kplpdJi*Jan). Obs, or arch. [ad. 
L. collaudatidn-em, f. collauddre : see prec.] 

1 . Warm praise, high commendation. 

1623 Cocker AM ii, Praise . . Enchomion, Collaudation, 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxv. 320 The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithet.s given to their 
persons. 1833 Syd. Smith in Mem. ^ Lett. (1855) II. No. 
332, 1 could not help writing a letter of conCTatulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author. 1874 Bp. C. Words- 
worth Perversions to Rome 15 Pharisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudations of ourselves. 

2 . ? A praising along with others. 

xS'j’jGovt. Venice 113 The Collaudation and Confirmation 
of the People was nothing hut an outward approbation. 

Collayne, obs, f. Cologne. 

Colld, obs. f. Cold. 

tCoUe. Obs, [upp. a var, of Cowl, cowle, 
coule : though the phonology is difScult.] A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

<.'1475 Pid. Vocalf. in Wr.-Wiilcker . . 808/10 Hec cupa^ a 
®olle ; hec tina^ idem est. 

Colle, obs. f. Coal ; var. of Cole j^.2 Ohs.^ trick, 
f Collea’gen, colle*geii. Ohs. rare—^. [app. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian^ *= Colleague. 

1579 Twyne PItisicke agst. Fortune 11. xiii. 187 a, The 
presence and hast which his Collegenesse made to depart, 
woulde not permit hym to make farther delay. Ibid. ii. ixxi. 
248 a. The insolence of thy colieagen. Ibid. There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and stuhbeme colieagen. 

Colleague (kf^ifg), sb. Forms ; (6 colege, Sc. 
collig, coUige, 7 college), 7-9 eollegiie, 8 co- 
liegiie, 6- colleague, [a. F. collbgue, ad. L. col- 
lega^ one chosen along with another, a partner in 
office, etc. ; f, col- together + legh'e to choose, etc. 
Ill 17th c. still commonly accented on the second 
syllable. N ot etymologically related to next word.] 
1 . One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment ; strictly, said of 
those who stand in the same relationship to their 
electors, or to the office which they jointly dis- 
charge. (Not applied to partners in trade or manu- 
facture.) 


DSH Pace [at Lucca] in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. 
xi. 22 His collega Trenouls had not according to promise 
written to hym syns his departeur.] ^1533 Frith Wks. 61 
(R.) They would geue no more place, .then S. Paule gaue to 
Peter hys colleague. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 293 
Sanct Augustyne, wit his Collige Melletus. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 531 His Coilegue and fellow-Consul Ca- 
tulus. 1658 B RAM hall Consecr. Bps. vi. 137 Being de- 
manded - . how Parker and his Coliegues were consecrated 
Bishops, a i6di Holyday fuvetial 166 Marius, though of 
mean birth, was yet a nobleman’s college. 1776 Gibbon 
Heel. ^ F, 1. 389 He had associated three colleagues in 
the exercise of the supreme power. 1851 Gladstone Glean, 
IV. 4 The treaty . . upon . . which, as a Colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. 

b. tram/, scad Jig. 

1607 Topsell Fottr-f, Beasts (1673) 254 Tlie intolerable 
rage of their stoned horses towards their colleagues and 
guides. 1652 J. IHall Height of Elog, Introd. 25 Another 
vertue coilegue to these is Amplification. 1667 Milton 
P, L, X. 59 Mercie coilegue with Justice. 1822 Procter (B. 
Cornwall) fuan i, This night Shall be my colleague in a 
desperate act. 

t 2 - One of two or more leagued together; a 
confederate, an ally, Obs. rare—^. [cf. next.] 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii, ii. 278 The Colleagues 
against Aldobrandino. 

Colleague (k^rg), v. Also 6 collige ; Ja. 
pple. 6 Sc. collegit, 7 col-leaged., colleged. [ad. 
OF. colltguer, colleguer, to join in alliance, unite, 
ad. L. colHgdre to bind together : spelt in F. in 
conformity with Ugiter, in Eng. with League. (Not 
related etymolo^cally to Colleagtte sb.)] 
f 1 . trans. To join in alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate. (Chiefiy ia fa. pple.) Obs. 

c r534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 219 These 
bowses thei usualliy call Colleges, beecause they are ther 
Colliged in felawship and ministerie. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 347 With sic ane prince. .To he collegit baith into 
ane band. i6oz Shaks. Ha^tz. i. ii. 21. 1611 Speed Hist, 

Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) sst The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King J ohn). X749 G. W est tr. Pindar x i th 
Nenaean Ode (R.), Pisander . . colleagued in high command 
With great Orestes, 
tb. rejl. — 2. Obs. 

1599 Nashe Leztien Stujfe (1871) 78 These birds of a 
feather, that had so colleagued themselves together, to 
destroy them, a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 4 The 
Erittaines . . colleague themselues against the Romanes. 
1651 Howell Venice 180 Lewis, .colleagud himself with 
divers o^er Princes. 

2 . iiUr. (from rejll) To enter into a league or 
alliance ; to unite ; to cooperate for a common 
end ; also in a bad sense, to conspire, cabal. 

exs^s Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chrozt. Scot. (1728) 12 If he 
would fully leave the chancellor . . and colleague with the 
earl of Douglas. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 
23 Vse and custome . . do . . incorporate and colleague with 
vs. 1652 Howell Masamello ii. 33 Colleguing witli that 
people. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1 . 11. xi. 164 lung Johann 
. . colleagued diligently with the hostEe Pope. 

Hence Collea-gued ppl. a., Collea*guing vbl. sb. 
160S A nsw. to Supposed Disc^. Romish Dodr. Ep. Ded. 
S Your colleged Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1796 Mod. GulliveVs Trav. 176 My colleagued ministers. 
x8i7 G, Chalmers Churchyard's Chips Pref. 24 Church- 
yax-d, seeing some colleagmng among the papists, wrote to 
Cecil. 

t Collea*guer. Ohs. rare—\ One who col- 
leagues, or is in league {with), a confederate. 

a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 42 (1740) 615 He .. con- 
demns the . . Loyal Citizens for Colleaguers with the Court 
to usurp arbitrarily the Rights of the City. 

CoUeagueship (k^'lzgjip). [f. Colleague 
+ -SHIP.] The position or relation of a colleague ; 
companionship in office, etc. 

a 163X Donne Ess. Diumity (1631) 90 God . . hath not as- 
sumed Nature into a Collea^eship with himselC 1645 
Mn.TON Teirach. Wks. 1738 1 . 232 A Collegueship in the 
same family, or in the same journey. 1703 J. Savage Lett. 
Antients clxii. 377 , 1 perform'd all the Offices that were due 
to our Coliegueship. 1845 Fonblanque in Life <§• Labours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter corre^ondence than that of oolleague* 
ship. 1889 Ld. Rosebery in News %Ocx.. I) In our 

short colleagueship together— if I may so coin a word. 

Colleek(e ; see Collock. 

Collect (k^’lekt), sb. Forms: 3-6 coUecte, 
4-6 eolect, 5- collect. Also (in sense 3) 5 col- 
let©, colet, 5-6 colett(e, 6 collette, collet. [In 
sense 3, a. F. coUecie {^Vt.coUeciay Sp. colecta. It. 
collette^, ad. L. collecta sb., a gathering together, 

(1) in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 

(2) in late L, (Jerome) an assembly or meeting, 
{3) in med. L. in the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English) : f. collectus pa. pple, of col- 
Itg^e to gather together, Collect. (The forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in -ata, 
-adOy -iel) In OF, it had the semi-popular form 
cohite (later coloiie) whence ME. collete^ as well as 
the learned collecte, adapted from the L. collecta^ 
familiar in ecclesiastical use. Senses i and 2 were 
prob. directly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the earlier use oicoUecte^.^ represent- 
ing L. calUcta in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] 

•J*!. The action of collecting; a collection (of 
money). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. xvi i Of the collectis, or gaderingis of 


moneye \Vu 2 g. de collectis], that ben toaad. 140s Pot. 
Poems (1859) 11 * So dide Poul and other disciples, and 
iyvede of colectis made generali bi chirchis. 1430 Lydg, 
Ckron. Troy ly. xxxiv. That the collecte made be anone. 
1560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 46 We have thought 
good for building and upholding of the places, a generali 
collect be made. 

b. Rendering of med.L. collecta in sense of ‘ fee 
collected or jointly contributed *. 

183X Sir W, Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 407 The regents 
were entitled to exact from their auditors a certain regulated 
fee ipastus^ coUeetd).. Salaries were sometimes given to 
certain Graduates, on consideration of their delivery of 
ordinary lectures without collect. 
f 2 . A meeting, assembly ; esp. for worship. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Nek. viii. 18 Thei maden solempnete seuenc 
dases, and in the eisthe a colect [Vulg. collectam], after the 
custum. 1725 tr. Dzifin's Eccl. Hist, xjtk c. I. v. 09 He 
remarks that the word Collect signifies commonly the As- 
sembly of the Faithful. 1728 H. Herbert tr. Fleury's 
Eccl. Hist. 1 . 528 He asked him if he had assisted at die 
Collect, i. e. the assembly. 

3 , Liturgical. A name given to fa comparatively 
short prayer, more or less condensed in form, and 
aiming at a single point, or. at two points closely 
connected with each other ’', one or more of which, 
according to the occarion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Western Church 
from an early date. Applied particularly to the 
prayer, which varies with the day, week, or octave, 
said before the Epistle in the Mass or Eucharistic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Morn- 
ing and Evening Praj^er, called for distinction 
the Collect of the day. 

As to the origin and history of the term, we are indebted 
mainly to the Rev. F. E, Warren, M.A., for the following 
notes: the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Muratori, 22, 28, 
1 16) has in one place oratio ad collectam^ and twice simply 
collecta [to which also the first is shortened in later copies}, 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stations 
where the people collected in order to proceed together to 
the church where mass was said. Here the meaning was 
*a prayer for (or at) the collection or gathering '. But of 
even earlier date is the use, in the Gallican liturgies, of coL 
lectio^ passing later \mo colledoy as a title of prayers, espe- 
cially those of the massj in which the sense was evidently 
the collecting^ or summing up in a prayer of the thought 
sketched out in the Rogatio or biddings or suggested by the 
capiiula for the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general equivalent tor oratio^ passed 
into the mediaeval French and English missals and brevi- 
aries (see 1836, Rubrics; Generates xn ; Rituale 
Dztnelmensis (Surtees Soc.) passim \ Sarum Breviary (ed. 
1882^ Index, Sarum Missal (Burntisl. 1861) 3; Hereford 
Missal p. xxxv; Yo 7 -k Missal (Surtees) 1 . 169, etc.}, and 
thence, again, into the Book of Common Prayer, where it is 
the title of such piayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, and of 
new compositions of the same type. Neither collecta nor 
collectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Roman 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books ; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, to * the prayer in the Mass, after the Gloria 
and before the Epistle’ {ste Catholic Did. s.v. ; also 
Litiid). 

It does not appear that there was any original connexion 
between the Roman and Gaincan uses of collecta here men- 
tioned; hut from an early period etymologizing writers 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect from both 
at once : see Micrologzis (ciioo) iii, of Gallican author- 
ship, Job. Bekethus Dfrwi. Offic. Explicaiio {a 1200) xxxvii, 
Durandus Rationale Div. Off.ft 1300) iv. xv. g 13 ; see also 
Diet, of Christian Antig. s* v., and Canon Bright ‘ On the 
Collects * in the Prayer-Book Commentary iS. P. C. K.). 

a 1225 Ancr. R.ao To h® collecte of euerich tide, & to J?® 
Letanie, 14. . St. Gregory's Trental 220 in Pol, Rel. 4- L. 
Poems (x866') 91 fepreste mostesay in his masse, .pe colette 
l»at fyrst y of tolde. ^ 1454 E. E.^ Wills (1882) 133, xij mark 
for to syng for me with a special Colett. 153^ Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531 * 259 b, Whan he sayth the Collettes, a 1536 
Myrr. our Ladye 134 Yt is also called a Collecte that is as 
moebe to saye a gatherynge togytherj for before thys prayer 
ye. .gather you in onhed to pray in the person of holy 
chirche. 1549 iMar.) Bk. Cotn. Prayer^ Order read. Scrip- 
tzireSi The Collect, Epistle, and Go.speII, appoynted for the 
Sundaie, 1656 Blount Colled, .more particularly, 
it is the Priests prayer in the Mass, so called because it 
collects and gathers together the supplications of the multi- 
tude, speaking them all with one voice ; and because it is a 
collection and sum of the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 
X672 Comber Comp. 'Pezztple 1. § 20 (R.), I may add . . my 
can conjecture, that these prayers have been named collects 
from their being u.sed so near the time of making the collec- 
tion before the Holy Communion. 1710 C. Wheatley 
Illzistr. Bk. Com. Prayer (1794) 145 The second Collect, 
for Peace . . word for word, translated out of the Sacrament- 
ary of St. Gregory. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh l 
392, I learnt the collects and the catechism. 187 . Bright 
in Prayer-bk. Cozzuzu 85 Some prayers which are essentially 
Collects, such as ‘ O God, whose nature .are not so named 
in the rubrics. 

1 4 . concr. ThatwMch is collected ; a collection, 
gathering. Obs. 

166X Jer. Taylor Holy Dying i. § 2. (1727) 15 'I'hat Col- 
lect of Tuscan Hieroglyphicks. x^xW Phrzxseol. 
Gen. (1693) 343 Collects or gatherings out of others works, 
ecleefa, 1847 Medwin Life Shelley I, 14 nie Saturday’s 
meal, a sort of pie, a collect from the plates during the 
week. 

Collect (kple'kt),///. a. [ad. L. collect-us pa. 
pple. of colligB'e to gather together.] »» Collected 
as pa. pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. iii There is noo welle . .where 
waters be collecte. Ibid. 1 . 345 A langage collecte of alle 
langages. 1677 Cary ChronoL n. ii. iii. ix, 241 The Collect 
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Number of all the other intermediate Anarchies. i68a 
Wheler Joum. Greece m. 227 This upon more collect 
Thoughts 1 do not believe. 1830 W. Phillips Sinai 
IL 94 unshaken he alone, And self-collect, 
tb. Collect years, 

‘Collected years. When a table contains quantities de- 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion during round periods 
of years, such as 20, 40, or 60 years ; such a change is 
entered under the hta.ding Anm CollecHl (Skeat in Chaucer 
Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 

C1386 Chaucer Prankl, T. 547 Hise tables tolletanes .. 
fful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne his expans yeeris. 1430 L yog. 1, In tables 

correct. .The yeres collecte and expanse also. 

Collect (t/ie kt), v, [partly a. OF. collecte-r 
(of date 1 37 1 ia sense ^ to collect taxes ’ ; so med.L. 
colhctdrey colectar')^ i. collecte sb., L. collectay 
Collect sb. But it is probable that the intrO' 
duction of the verb as Eng. was partly due to the 
earlier use of pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 

tion of L, collectusj pa. pple. of coUiglre to gather 
together (f. iTt?/- + legB’c to gather); and it is cer- 
tain that the use of the word Tests upon its being 
viewed as the formal Eng. representative of L. coU 
as in the numerous verbs lormed on the 
Latin ppL stems: ai, attract y correcty protect y etc.] 
1, To gather together into one place or 

group ; to gather, get together. 

*573 Foxe Life Tindale CR.), To collect and set forth his 
whole workes togither. 1599 Shaks. Hen, Vy iv. i. 304 
Collect them all together At my Tent. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb, I. (1843) 31/2 If the sermons, .w'ere collected to- 

f ether, and published. 1798 Ferriar Illustr, Sterne iii. 58 
le collects .. the opinions of a multitude of writers. 187X 
Ruskin MtmeraP, (1880) Pref. 7, I was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architecture. 1879 Lubbock Sc. 
Lect. iii. 71 Our Engli-sh ants do not collect provision for 
the winter. 1886 P, O. Guide to8 Letters posted in the 
Pillar Boxes on _ Sundays are collected . . in time for the 
general Day Mails. 

b. To gather (contributions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a number of people. Also 
absoL to gather money for a charitable purpose or 
the like, to make a (pecuniary) collection. 

1543 J. White xsi CenL Priests 40 While the Church 
Wardens are collecting the monies. <*1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. (1690) 90 In Collecting of Customs. 1766 C. Lead- 
better Royal Gauger (ed. 6; 457 There shall be raised, 
levied and collected, the sum of 4.?. for every Hogshead of 
Cyder or Perry. 1825 Nem Monthly Mag. XIII. 313 Ex- 
hibiting samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some, .house in the city. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 12 Aug., 
In this country [U. S. A.], to dun a debtor for a bill is called 
‘ collecting an account c *875 Q. Printers' Bible A ids 17s 
Paul bids the Corinthians collect for the saints at Jeru-salem. 

O. esp. To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely ox humorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also absol. 

X7.J9 B. Wilkes Eng. BuUerJlies G, You may collect great 
Variety of Caterpillars. i8n Dibdw Bibliomania 542 To 
collect all the Editions of a work which have been published. 
X838 Parker A'.r//. Totir beyond Rocky^ Mnis. (X846) i8t 
Mr.Townsend . . in addition to collecting birds . . had collected 
rare specimens of reptiles. X863 Kingsley Waier-bab. 308 
The giant pulled out a bottle and a cork.. to collect him 
wth. x888 Bernard Fr. World to Cloister i. 3, I have 
gone on ‘ collecting ' by sheer force of habit. 

d. Watch-making. To fit together the parts of 
(a watch) into their proper places. 

^ 1885 Pall Mall G. 2x May 6/1 Collecting the watch — that 
is, putting the wheels, etc., into their places. 

% intr. (for rejl.) To gather together, assemble, 
accumulate. 

17^ Hull Ady. 2 Aug. The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have fired, and dispersed 
them. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 302 The militia col- 
lected from all quarters. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ 
Art I. z [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 576 A force was collecting at 
Bridport. i860 Tyndall 6V<2c, r. xxiii. 165 A house in 
which five or six and twenty people had collected for safety. 
3. trans. To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s faculties, thoughts, etc .) ; to sum- 
mon up, gather and bring into action (courage, 
etc.). To collect oneself', to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state ; to 
gather together one’s scattered thoughts, feelings, 
or energies ; to compose oneself. 

160a Marston Ant. ^ Mel. tr. Wks. 1836 I. 28 What 
meanes these scattred looks? why tremble you ? . . Collect 
your spirits, Madam. ^ 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. nr. iii. 38 
Affrighted much, I did in time collect my selfe. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 986 Satan. . Collecting all his might dilated 
stood. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. xlviii. 728 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage. 
*793 W. BsiiszATB Looker-on (1794) II. 413 As it is my 
custom to be long in collecting myself, before I can deliver 
my thoughts with ease, i860 Pusey Min, Proph. 453 We 
use * collect one’s self’, for bringing one’s self, all one’s 
thoughts, together, and so, having full possession of one’s 
self. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stories 232 The Count . . 
collected his thoughts. 

t b, intr. (for refll) Ohs. rare. 

1631 Shirley Traitor ni. iii, Collect, I fear you are not 
well 180X Southey Thalaba i. iv, At length collecting, 
Teinab turn’d her eyes To heaven. 

t c. To recall to remembrance, recollect, rare. 

i6xo B. JoNSON Alck. I. i, Doe but collect, sir, where I met 
you first. 


4. Horsemanship To bring (a horse) into such a 
position that he has complete command of his 
powers, and is completely in hand ; as opposed to 
letting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

1833 Regul. Insir. Cavalry 57 When a horse defends 
himself against being collected by leaning on the hand. 
i8S9 Ciri of Taming Horses viii. 127 By a judicious use of 
the curb rein, you collect a tired horse. .You draw his hind- 
legs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore- legs. 

I llust. Sport. ^ Dram. News 19 Nov. 263/1 He. .never 
made it without getting his horse well balanced and collected, 
b. rejl. 

i8S9 a rt of Taming Horses viii. 127 A horse should never 
be turned without being made to collect himself. iSjjg 
Whyte-Melville Riding Recoil, v. 77 For a bank he is 
pretty sure to collect himself without troubling his rider. 

6 . To form a conclusion, draw an inference; to 
conclude, deduce, infer. Now rarCy the current 
word being gather, a. with, obj. phrasey suhord. 
clattsey or inf, 

xs8i Lambarde Eiren, iv. xxl (1588), 622 Hereof also M, 
Marrow coUecteth, that . . only eight of them shall receiue 
the wages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. i. 277 
Clemens Alexandrinus collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commodus to be 5858 years. 1651 Fuller A bel 
Rediv. Ep. Rdr. A iij a, That so the other . . may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amissc. ^ 1655 

— Ch. Hist. I. iv. § 16 Meursms collecteth him a 
French-man. <j:i66i — Worthies (1840) I. 240, I collect 
him to have died about the year 1635. 1671 Milton P. R. 
IV. 524 By all best conjectures, I collect Thou art to he my 
fatal enemy. 1752 J. Gill Trinity yii. 141 That he . . was 
the Son of God, may very well be collected from these words. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 445 What the Judges col- 
lected to be the intention of the te.stator. 1856 Whe well 
in Todhunter Acct. WhewelVs Writings W. if&y I collect 
that you are returned, from your communication to the 
A themeum. 

yriCa, simple obj. Chiefly of logical inference. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 35 The reuerent care I beare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
1636 R. Robinson Christ all 559 The Jews collected Christ's 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 9, Many of the laws of Nature . • may be col- 
lected from experiments, a 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. m, 
xviii. 242 The first inference we collect from this subject, 
fc. To sum up, infer. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits 29 Galen prooues 
, .that, etc. . . thereon he collects, saying, etc. 

Collect, obs. form of Colic. 

Collectable (k^loi-ktabl), a. Also -ible. [f. 
Collect v. + -able.] 

1. That may be collected. 

x66o Eng. Monarchy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
ticulars, collectable out of.. Magna charta. x66z Petty 
'Taxes 45 Collectible by a very few hands. 1803 Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 243fc I am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people. 1888 
P. Fitzgerald in Gent. Mag. Apr., Old play bills, like 
everything that is ‘ collectable ' . . have now become objects 
of value and desire to the amateur. x888 Bryce Amer. 
Cojumw. 1. 1, xxiii. 333 A penalty collecfible on summary 
Conviction. 

1 2. That may be inferred, deducible. Ohs. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseiut. Ep. ii. i, The difference of 
their concretion is. .collectible from their dissolution. 1638 

— Hydriot. 2 Collectible from Scripture-Expression. 

II Collectanea (k^lekt^i*ma), sb. pi. [Lat., 
neuter pi. of collectdneus adj. (see next), as in the 
Dicta collectanea of Caesar, and as sb. in the CoU 
lectanea or collected works of Solinus.] Passages, 
remarks, etc., collected from various sources ; (as 
collect, singl) a collection of passages, a miscellany. 

X791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 1. 373, i shall now present 
my readers with some Collectanea. 1809 Southey Lett. 
(1856) II. 162 So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
bio bibliographical and critical account. 1877 tr. Lessing's 
Fabtes, The laborious German compiles the collectanea 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

Collecta'neotLS, a. rare-^. [f. L. collectdne- 
us gathered together, collected + -ous.] Of the 
nature of a gathering or collection. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. Collectaneousy gathered or mingled 
with many things, that gathers or noteth out of divers 
works. [So in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

ii CoUeeta*neum. [med.L.] = Collect abium. 

1833 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. u. 18 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects. 

il CoUectarinm (k^lekte^Tiii^m). [med.L, f. 
collecta a Collect (sense 3 ) : see -abium.] A 
book containing the collects used in the liturgy. 

1844 Iawsmsco Anglo-S ax, CA. (1858) II. App. 329 A very 
ancient coUectarium, containing the capitula, or short ex- 
tracts^ from Scripture, and the several collects which were 
used in the daily service through the course of the year. 
x%ei^%QZYiCh. of Fathers X. 4‘y^. 

CoUected (k^e-kted), ppl. a. [f. Collect z/.] 

1, lit. Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 

1670 Milton Mnp i, (1851) 6 .®neas a Trojan Prince 

. . with his Son Ascanius, and a collected number that 
escap'd. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 192 The collected 
wisdom of ages. 1878 Mobley Diderot I. 203 More than 
four of the. .volumes of bis collected works. 

fb. Gathered by way of inference ; mferred. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xvii. 29 'Tis ea.sier to bear 
collected unkindness, than that which we meet in affronts. 

2. fig. Having one’s thoughts, feelings, or mental 
faculties at command or in order : composed, self- 
possessed. The opposite of 


x6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 13 Be collected, No more amaze* 
ment. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 239 Like an Orator 
collected in himself, and just prepar'd to burst out. 1863 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit, i. (1875) ^9 collected spec- 

tator. 1883 Sir j. Hannen in Law Rep. 10 P. Div, 90 A 
calm and collected and rational mind. 

3. Having the physical faculties under control. 
1697 Dryden PHrg. Georg, in. 363 When he stands col- 
lected in his Might, He roars, and promises a more success- 
ful Fight. 1879 Whyte-Melville Riding Recoil, v. (ed. 7) 
85 That well-broken hunter, .landing in the same collected 
form. Ibid. v. 89, I could not have believed it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected a form. 

Collectedlj (kpIe'ktedliL adv. [see -ly 2 .] 

1. lit. In a collected form or state ; collectively. 
a 1687 H. More (R.), The whole evolution of times and 
ages . . is collectedly and presentifickly represented to God 
at once. 1742 Richardson Pamela 111 . 102 Sending me 
what you think I shall like to see, out of those papers 
you chuse not to show me collectedly. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVII. 465 With all food will to our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profession, as individuals, we must IcKik 
with a wary eye upon them collectedly. 

% fig. In a composed or self-possessed manner. 
Also said of the action of a horse, 

1801 Southey Thalaba vin. iv, His lip quiver’d . . How- 
beit, collectedly. .He answer'd, * God is good I His will be 
done ! ’ X853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 222 She . .spoke quite 
collectedly. 1879 Whyte-Melville Ruiing Recoil. i\. (ed. 7) 
23 The feat ought then to be accomplished calmly and col- 
lectedly at a trot, 

Oollectedness (k^fle'ktednes). [See -ness.] 
1. lit. State of being gathered together; com- 
pactness. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. hi. xvii, Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersion. 1873 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 252 The muscular collected- 
ness of such a .sentence as Beati mundo corde. 

2 fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composure, self-possession, calm- 
ness. 

1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 580 The coolness and 
collectedness of some of their leaders. 1863 M, Arnold 
Ess. Crit. iii. 93 Devout collectedness of soul. ^ 1871 Holme 
Lee BPiss Barrington I. vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for collectedness and thought. 

Collecting (k^le-ktiq ), vhL sb. [f. Collect d. 
-f-iNoL] The action of the verb Collect. Some- 
times coiur. in//., the results or proceeds of the 
action : cf. gatherings, gleanings. 

1706 Hearne Collect. 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 201 Mr. 
Dodsworth. .spent his whole Life time in Collecting. 1881 
Nature 293 Ba.skets . . to carry their collectings home. 

atirib. 1863 Kingsley Water-bcdj.vm. (1886; 343 Pockets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 

Colle’cting, ppl, a. That collects. 

xSxz Examiner 23 Nov. 751/2 His Collecting Clerk had 
embezzled 18/. 1886 Fall Mall G. 23 Nov. 8/2 The pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bank. 

Collection (k^e’kj^n). Also 4 -ectioun, 6 
-eccion, -eccyon, y colection, [a. OF, collection 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. collectidn-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f. collig^re to Collect.] 

1. The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
e.g. in Post Office use, the gathering of letters 
from receiving- houses, and pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or delivery. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 345 k© feste . - of col- 
lectioun, of he gaderynge of jie bones. 1386 Thynne in 
HoUnshed III. 1499/1 Thus hauing set end to the discouree 
of the archbishops of Canturburie. .order leadeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhmns. a 1644 Laud Sertn. (1847) 
171 It is umtm aggregatum, one by collection and conjunc- 
tion of many. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk, iii. xxxiii. 202 The 
collection or compiling them into this one Book. 1834 
Moseley Asiron. Ixv. (ed. 4) 214 A telescope, .of enormous 
power in the collection of light. x88y P. O, Notice i, Oxford), 
New Collections and Deliveries in the City. 

2. spec. The action of collecting money for a re- 
ligious or charitable purpose, or to defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a religious service or public meet- 
ing; also concr. fht money so collected, f/n 
collection : in receipt of parish relief {pbsC) \ so \to 
take collection. 

. *535 CovERDALE 2 Ckron. xxiv, 9 'That they shulde bring© 
in to the Lorde the colleccion which Moses . , appointed. 
1383 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 92 The deacons {whose office 
was to make collections for the poore). x666 Evelyn 
Diary 10 Oct., After which was a collection for the 
distress'd loosers in the late fire. 1670 Eachard Coni. 
Clergy 42 It will be as much to his reward in the next world 
..to have saved one that takes collection, as him that is 
able to relieve half the town. 1702 Gainsborough Parish 
Reg. 2T Jan , Buried — Elizabeth diks widdow, in collection. 
X740 Wesley PVks. (1872) I. 260, I made a collection in our 
congregation for the relief of the poor. 1872 W. E. Scuda- 
more NoHtiaEuchar, 325 The Rubric of 1549. .and that of 
X5S2. .both imply that, .the collection was for the use of the 
poor only. 

b. The gathering in of money due, as taxes or 
private debts. 

^ 1659 Pecke Pamassi Puerp. i6x Augustus wil’d the Pub- 
licans to stay, From grudg'd Collections, on the Saturday, 
1742 N. James Poems 123 Where nine-pence a day Does 
the drudg'ry repay And one half must be spent in collection. 
1863 H. Cox Ins tit. HI. ii. 603 The old precedents, .did not 
authorize its collection in inland places. 

8 . concr. A number of objects collected or 
gathered together, viewed as a whole ; a group of 
things collected and aixanged ; 
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a. in a general sense ; of extracts, Hstorical 
or literary materials. 

1460 Capgrave Chron, i To gader eld exposiciones upon 
Scripture into 0 collection. 1570 Billingsley Muclid 1. 
Def. 3. 2 Number is nothyng els but a collection of vnities. 
1586 Thynne ihid. II. 454/1, I will here set downe a col- 
lection of all the archbishops of that see. 1646 Suckling's 
Fragmenta Atcrea (title-p.), A Collection of all his incom- 
parable Pieces. 1678 Evelyn Mem. (1857) IL 132 His lady’s 
papers, most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations . . 
and Collections on several religious subjects. 1705 Addison 
Italy To^ make such Collections out of ’em [the 

Classics] as I might afterwards have Occasion for. 1769 -72 
Junius Lett. Ded. 5 A collection of letters. 1853 Trench 
Proverbs 3 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1878 J. E. B. Mayor Comm, on Juvenal n. Pref. 9, 

I have on ail the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. 

Jig. ax'jzz Pbxok Henry «§• Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms, Fairest collection of thy 
sex’s charms. 

b. of scientific specimens, objects of interest, 
works of art, etc. 

i6Sx Evelyn Diary {iZzi) 11. 32 He had a very curious 
collection of scarabees. 1681 Ray Corr. ^1848) 130, I had 
not leisure . . to view your rare collection of plants. 1705 
Addison Italy Pref., Vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
quities. 1722 Journ. thro* Eng. I. 260, I must own that I 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
1870 Magnusson Lilja Introd. 24 The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. 1886 Morley Pop. Culture Grit. Misc. 
in. 3 Why . .should not a portion of the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham? Mod. 
A large collection of postage stamps. 

C. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass ; an accumulation. 

1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exodtts vii. 19 There were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 209 The same collection of floating vapours, 
1794 Sullivan View Nat II. xliv. 258 The Israelites 
[thought] . . that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament. 

t 4 . A summing up, an abstract, summary. Ohs. 
1579 Fulke Heskind Pari. 35 As by a briefe collection of 
the whole Chapter . . .shall appeare. 1621 Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden Soc.) 14 Mr. Attourney reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. 1646 F. Hawkins Youths Be- 
haviour (1663) 24 To make a little Epilogue, and brief col- 
lection of what thou deliverest. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
167 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 
Turning. 

f 5 . The action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
ference, deduction, conclusion. Obs. [L. coUectio.'] 
1529 More Heresyes i. Wks. 155/1 By a collection & 
discourse of reason. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 653 
From hence Hierom Cardan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature another doth pro- 
ceed, 1643 Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 42 Wrong collec- 
tions have been hitherto made out of those words by modern 
Divines. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 538 One was the 
Object of Sense, .the Other, .the Collection of Reason. 

6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one’s thoughts, etc.) ; the action of collect- 
ing oneself, or state of being collected ; composure. 
(See Collect v. 3, Collected 2.) 

160X B. JoNSON Poetaster v. 1, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 153 i» 14 
Without any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
1862 Trench Mirac, xv. 260 In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit. 18^ Kingsley Hermits 
127 Without habitual collection and re-collection of our own 
selves from time to time. 

7 . A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collectorate, 

1786 Burke W. HastingsW^ss,. XI. 483 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benaresj. 1880 Act ^ 44 Viet, 
c. 24 § 95 The collector of the collection in which the recti- 
fier’s premises are situate. 

8. pl. An examination at the end of each term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopted at Durham, and elsewhere. 

X799 C K. Sharpe in Corr. (1888) I. 89 We are all in a 
sad fuss here [Oxford] about Collections, which come on 
next week, X807 Sir W. Hamilton Let. in Veitch Ltje, I 
have been so busy with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read during the continuance of the term. i88x Durham 
Univ. Jml. a July 117 The schools are impending — Collec- 
tions hover near. x8^ Lyte Univ. Oxford ziB 
examinations called ‘collections’, which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each academical 
term, are said to derive their name from the ‘ coUecia^ or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor- 
responding times. 

*11 As a rendering of L. Collect jA 2). 

Bible (Doua;^ Detd. xvi. 8 In the seventh day, be- 
cause it is the collection [i6ix a solemne assembly] of our 
Lord thy God. 

f Collection, v. Obs. nonce~wd. [cf. F. cdlec- 
tionnerio make a collection, to collect spedmens.] 
trans. To collect, make into a collection. 

X715 M. 'D\YmB Aihen. Brit. 1. 34,6 If. .such Tiyals, were 
by proper hands collection’d, collation’d, and edition’d. 

Gk>lle*ctionize, 2?. nma-wd. trans. To form 
into or arrange in a collection, 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 27 You shall find all 
the ‘soramit6s’ of the press neatly collectionised, in the 
show-room portfolio. 

Collectitions (k^?lekti*J?fs), tz. rare-^. [f. L. 
colkcttci-us, f. collect-us % see Collect ppl. a.} Of 
a collected or gathered sort. 


x68i Blount Glossogr.^ Collectitious^ gathered of all or 
many sorts. 1696 in Philups. 1755 m Johnson ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Collective (k^e*ktiv), a. (jA) [ad.F. colleciif, 
‘ive^ or L. collectvv-us^ f. collect-us : see Collect 

1. a. and -ive.] A. adj, 

. Formed by collection of individual persons or 

things ; constituting a collection ; gathered into 
one; taken as a whole; aggregate, collected. 
(Opposed to individual j and to distributive', so 
also in sense 2.) 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vni. iv. § 7 In a collective body 
that hath not derived, .the principality of power into some 
one or few. 1642-3 Earl Newcastle Declar. in Rushw. 
(1721) V. 135 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representative. 1781 Tucker Cui Bono t iv. Wks. III. 
97 Mankind, taken in their aggregate or collective Capa- 
city. 1819 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 31 A 
collective edition of his works. 1868 Milman Si. Paul's 
vii. 150 The collective revenues of all these chantries. 

b. Bot. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of several flowers, as the mulberry and 
pine-apple. (Opposed to simple.) 

1880 Gray Siriat. Bot. vii, § 2. 291 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact aggregation of the 
pistils of several flowers. 1883 Worsley-Benison in Evang. 
Mag. Oct. 460 Fruits may be * Simple i. e. the produce of 
one flower, or ‘ Collective ’, the produce of many flowers. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a number 
of individuals taken or acting together ; common. 

1650 Exerc. cone. Vsvrped Powers 3 Their consent, .may 
be collective, or representative. 1658 Browne Pseud. Ep. 
III. XXV. 213 The collective judgement of the world. X7g6 
Morse Amer. Geog. IL 222 The prelates, .have no personal 
but two collective votes. T806-31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1843 Carlyle Pa. <§• Pr. {1858) 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 187s Hamerton Iniell. Life ix. vi. 324 
Our share and place m the collective life of humanity. 

b. Collective note\ in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the representatives of 
several governments. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea I. 358 The Conference of the four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. 

3 . a. Collective noun : a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals. 

XS20 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue. 163X Gouge God's Arrenvs in. § 55. 
286 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Mill Logic i. ii. § 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of 
all taken together. 1876 Jevons Logic Prim. X7 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together, 
b. So collective idea, notion, etc. 

X690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiv. The great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, signified by the name world, 
t^zS Wa-tts Logic 1. iii, § 2 When many ideas of the same 
hind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is cmled a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliament, is a collection of men. .A compound idea unites 
things of a different kind ; but a collective idea things of 
the same kind. 1727 R. Greene Princ. Philos. 669 Col- 
lective Ideas of Substances, as a Troop, Army. 1870 
Bowen Logic i. ii A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

i*e. Arith. Of a numeral : Formed of a collec- 
tion of units; «=Cabdinal <2. 3. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1, iv. X09 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine ; or Ordinal, 
as the second, third, or fourth. 
t 4 . That deduces or infers; inferential. Ohs. 
rare. Cf. Collect 2^. 5. 

164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 164 This they affirm only 
from collective reason. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vu 
21 Controulable. .by criticall and collective reason. 

t b. Grammar. Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
B 2.) Obs. 

1750 Harris Hermes Wks. (X841) 188 The positives above 
mentioned are either causal .. or collective, such z.% there- 
fore, wherefore^ then, etc. 

Having the attribute of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Obs. rare. 

[17x3 Kersey, Collective, apt to gather, comprehensive.] 
1742 Young Nt. TA iv, 407 A central point, collective of 
his sons. 

B. ellipt. as sh. 

1 , Grammar. A collective noun : see A 3 a, 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1831) 224 Wee_ shall also put a 
manifest violence, .upon a knowne word . .in binding a Col- 
lective to a singular person. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
viL 280. 

d* 2 . Grammar, A particle introducing an inferen- 
tial clause. (Cf. A 4 b.) Obs. rare. 

1750 Harris Hermes YHcs. (1841) 188 Collectives subjoin 
effects to causes. 

3 . a. A collective body or whole, tb. A col- 
lection of extracts, precepts, etc., compiled and 
arranged {pbs.\ 0. colloq. ^ott. for collective 2e/z.r- 
a phrase applied to Parliament. 

163s Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. iii. § 2 A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single precious stone) is properly a collective of 
many. 1830 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) H* 337 Con- 
gratulate, .your brethren of the Collective. .on. .the happy 
effects of their measures, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 

' 438 Life is here the sum or collective of all moral and spiri- 
tual acts. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 95 Wisdom 
‘ enough . . to make an adequate Collective. 1844 For. Q. Rev. 

1 XXXIII. 18 If there exists a multitude, a collective of men. 


Collectively (k^e*ktivli), adv. [f. prec. 4 * 
-LY 5=5.] In a collective manner or capacity; in a 
body, in the aggregate, as a whole. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. y. xlviii. (T.J Although we cannot 
be free from all sin collectively, .yet distributively all great 
actual offences, .may, .be. .avoided. X649 Selden Laws 
Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power . . was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. X715 M. Davies Ath. 
Brit, 1. II The Holy Scriptures, collectively, have been, 
often bound in all tho.se little forms. x88i Jowett Thucyd. 

I. 122 The sacrifice which they collectively made was in- 
dividually repaid to them. 

b. Gram. In a collective sense ; as a collective 
noun. 

164X Milton Animadv. (1851) 228 Then must the name 
be collectively, and communicatively taken. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram, (ed, 5) I. 254 The article a or an 
agrees with nouns in the singular number only, individually, 
or collectively. 

Colle'ctitreness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

Collective quality or condition. 

1664 H. More Ini^. 322 The collectiveness and 

unitiveness of which types. 1^7 Alb. Smith Chr. Tad- 
Pole i. (1879) 13 Every step , . is forgotten in the collective- 
ness of retrospection. 

CollectiviSBJi (k^e^ktiviz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-38M: ci F . colleclivisme.'j 

1 , The socialistic theory of the collective owner- 
ship or control of all the means of production, 
and especially of the land, by the whole commu- 
nity or State, i. e. the people collectively, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. 

x88o Sat. Rev. 8 May 587 By Collectivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail- 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to be worked 
by associations. 1887 T. Kirkup Socialism in EncycL BHt. 
XXII. 206/2 The essence of the theory consists in this- 
associated production with a collective capital with the 
view to an equitable distribution. In the words of Schaffle, 
‘the Alpha and Omega of socialism is the transformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collective 
capital’. Ibid. 207/2 Collectivism is a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1887 Pall Mall Budget si'j 
Jan. 29/2 The treatment of the social que.stion on the prin- 
ciple of collectivism, as opposed to that of individuality. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1884 West Chester (Pa.) Local News XII, No. 53. i A 
new^ word,^ ‘collectivism,’ has become current among 
British medical men. It is used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase ‘ collective investigation of disease ’. 

Collectivist (kple-ktivist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST : cf. F. collectivisiel\ 

1 . One who adheres to the theory of collec- 
tivism. 

1882 standard 31 Aug. 3/2 The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met with a misadventure. 1883 F. Har- 
rison in Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical communists, 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2 . attrib. or adj. 

x88z Cantemp. Rev. Sept 459 Communists of the * Col- 
lectivist ’ type. 1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 1/2 Collectivist 
principles and methods. 

Collectivity (k^lekti-viti). [f. L. collectw-us 
Collective + -ity : cf. nativity^ and see -ity.] 

1 . Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 160 Mdyd, illusion, 

avidyd, nescience, and ajndna, ignorance, — when these 
two denote collectivity, — are synonyms. 187a Morley 
VoUaire (1886) 179 Eve^ unsocial act or sentiment tends 
to overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all. 

b. concr. The whole taken collectively ; the 
aggregate, sum, mass. 

1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XXI. 436 The collectivity of living 
existence becomes a self-improving machine. 

2 . Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 

1872 Coniemp. Rev. XX. 573, I vote for the collectivity 
of the soil, .and of all the social wealth. 

3 . The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state. 

x88x Standard 21 Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
—the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 Rae 
Coniemp. Socialism 140 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority — call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like— which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Collector (k^e-ktsi). Forms : 4 colector, 5 
-our, 5-7 collectonr, 7 Sc. -ore, 6- -or. [MF.. 
a. AF. co{t)l€ctour^ F. collecteur, ad. late or med, 
L. collector., -orem, agent-sb. f. colligh'e, collect-um 
to Collect. (In classical L. was used 

only in the sense * fellow-reader *.)] 

1 . One who collects or gathers together; spec, 
one who gathers separate literary compositions, 
etc., into one book, a compiler (now rare or ohsl), 
one who collects scientific specimens, works of 
I art, curiosities, etc. 

1382 Bentley Mon. Mairones Pref., To plaie the part of 
a faithfull collector by following my copies truHe. a 1679 
J. Altinc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 52 Added by 
the Collector of the Psalms as a concluding doxology. 1739 
Hurd Chivalry ^ Rom. iv. (R.), Thanks to the curiosity 
! of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
at a cheaper rate. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 

; 32 Every collector of butterflies can shew undescribed 
i species. 1833 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 46 Erasmus 
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is usually considered as tte first modern collector [of pro- 
verbs]. 1856 Kane ArcL ExpL I. xxx.. 408 The specimens 
[of walrus] in the museums of collectors. 

b. An official wiio collects the tickets at a rail- 
way station. , ' , 

1^7 Times 19 Sept, lo/x She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets. 

c. Of things : An apparatus, vessel, etc., used 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
tecJm> use) ; in EUcir. 2xA Bot, (see quots.) 

1819 Fanioldgia^ Collector, in electricity, is a small 
appendage to the prime conductor of the electrical machine, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires . . Its office is to 
receive the electricity . . from the excited electric. 1844 
Faraday Res, Mlectr. I. § 86 Conductors or electric collec- 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc, i860 Tyndall 
Glac, i. ix. 62 This mighty tub is the collector of one of 
the tributaries of the Mer de Glace. 1866 Treas. Rot, 
the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula, and which collect or brush out the pollen 
from tlie anthers. Risltertes ExMb, Catal. (ed. 4) 94 

Models of Collectors ..used in oyster culture. 1885 S- P. 
Thompson f Magn. 48 (Armstrong's Hydro-Elec- 

trical Machine) The collector con.sisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets. 

2 . One who collects money; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, customs, 
etc. Also in U.S. an official Receiver. 

C1380 Antecrlst in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif Take we 
heede . . to bishopis, to colectors, to suffriganes. a 1450 in 
Eng,^ Gilds (1870) 452 Qwich mes.se peny & ferthing shal be 
resceyued be the colectour for the ^ere chosen. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen, VI T, c. 13 § i The seid orderours and as- 
s^sours . . shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and subsidie. ^381593 R* Smith (1637) 437 The 

word passeth like a Collector from one member to another, 
to gather tribute for God. 1611 Bible 1 Macc. i. 29 The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Land, Gaz, 
No. 2428/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
Gilloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swift DrayieVs 
Lett. Wks. I7SS V. ii. 16 The collectors of the king’s cus- 
toms. 1794 Southey X¥at Tyler 1, That . . the foul Col- 
lector Burst with lewd hand seize on my darling child. 
1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 16 § II It shall not be lawful for any 
assessor, .to be. .a collector ofpoor rates. 

t b. A parish officer to collect alms for the poor. 

vs&i Order 0/ Hdspiialls Bvijb, The Collectours of the 
parishes. 1564 in Stiype Ann, Ref. I. xii. 463 To every 
parish belongeth.. two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 118/1 The poores 
neglector (0 1 pardon craue) Collector I should say, may 
play the knaue. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 114 In aid of the 
churchwardens, coliector.s for the poor were next appointed. 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 178 Few Parish Officers are of 
older date than Collectors. 

c. An officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the returns of births, marriages, and 
burials. Ohs. 

1704 Stochwith Parish Acc., For a warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. 

8, In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose special duty is the collec- 
tion of revenue, but who also (except in Bengal) 
holds certain magisterial powers. (Yule.) 

x^'jzReg. of xjSfth May Supervisors should now 

he designated Collectors. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
XI. 484 Warren Hastings . . strongly objected to the ap- 
pointment of any European collectors. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. Itydia II. 520 The Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
judge alone. 1S48 Thackeray Van. Fair iv. (Y.), Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of BoggleywallaL 
f 4 . Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform certain academic functions : 
see quot 1 726. Ohs. 

1655 Wood Life (1848) 61 He. .appointed A. W. collector 
in Austins. 1706 Hearne Collect, q Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 305 When Bach, of Arts he was Collector. 1726 Amherst 
Terras Fil, xlii. 232 The collectors (who are two in number) 
are chosen out of the detennining batchelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor chusing one ; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one wliat school he shall dispute in. Ibid. 
233 The collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
dispose of all the schools and days in what manner they 
please, are very considerable persons, and great application 
IS made to tliem for gracious days and good schools. 

Collectorate (k^le-ktor^t). Anglo-Indian, [f. 
prec. + -ATE k] The district under the jurisdiction 
of a collector (see Collector 3). 

1825 M, Williams (title), Memoir on theZillaof Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that Collectorate. 
1842^ W. T. Humphrey Let. Presbyters Madras 8 The 
Tanjore collectorate .. is .. famous for its magnificent 
pagodas. 1845 Stocqueler Brit. India{y^$p) 122 
For revenue purposes, the territory is divided into twenty- 
one divisions or collectorates. 

attrib. 1886 H. A. D. Phillips Our Admin, in India 
(title), The revenue and collectorate administration. 

b. The residence or place of business of a 
collector ; the staff of officials under a collector. 

1839 Lang Wand. India 326 Others lugged him to their 
courts and collectorates. 1880 Corr. Chefoa Convention 2 
The withdrawal of the li-hin collectorate from the port 
Settlements... Complaining of the action of these very col- 
lectorates. 

Colle'ctorship. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 

1 . The office of a collector. 

*SS3 7 Hdw. Ff c. 4 § 2 Their said Office of Collector- 
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ship of the said Tenths. 1679 Wood Life {1848) 213 This 
Lent the collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
. . so that now they got by their collectorship^ whereas 
before they spent about 100/. besides their gaina 1701 
Ansxv. to Patrick Huriy's Vitid. 20 He was recommended 
to the Collectorship of the County of Clare. x8S7 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 180 The Poor Law Board, .attempted, .to 
take the collectorship out of the bands of those whom the 
collection alone concerned. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. XI. 232 The Collectorship at Whitehaven was . . offered 
to Wordsworth. 1884 Manch. Exam, 17 Nov. 5 3 The 
contest for a rate collectorship at Ashton. 

2. In India ; = Collectorate. 

1789 CoLEBROOKE in Life (1873) 35 Some of the districts of 
this collectorship. 1793 Sir W. Jones in rixiViA Res.K^^<yf) 
IV. 9 In one collectoi'ship. .there have lately been found . ; 
a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants. 
1800 Wellington in Owen Disf. 656 In regulating any of 
the coUectorships in Bengal. 

3 . The practice of a professed collector of cu- 
riosities, etc. 

1870 Athenmim 15 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of col- 
lectorship in the U nited States, 1^3 Bowden in A cademy 
24 Nov. 342/1 Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been^ made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by scientific criticism. 

tColle'ctory. Sc. Ohs. [f. Collector + -T ; 
perh. representing OF. collecteru ' fonction de col- 
lectenr ’ (Godefroy). C£ rectory, directory, etc.] 
The office of collector, collectorship ; also, some- 
times, the profits or proceeds of such an office, 

^ money collected ’ (Jamieson). 

1:379 Acts fas. VI 11814) 149 (Jam.) Reuqikis. .all the 
saidis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his said propertie, 
casualitie, thriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. IS9S in Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 
Rents and Bues pertaining to the Officers of Controllery 
and CoIIectory. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843* II. 
537 The clerk of the collectorie. a 1657 Sir J. Balfour 
Ann. Scot. (1824-5) II. 221 For heiring the Lord Chan- 
celers comptes of his colkctorey of the taxationes. 

Coliectress (k^le-ktres), rare. [f. Collector 
+ -ESS ; cf. actress, etc.] A female collector. 

1823 Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 54 What one puts into the 
uppermost bowl the. .coliectress slips into the bowl beneath 
it. 1834 BeckFord Italy 1. 43 That great coliectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Helena. 

11 Colleen (kplrn, kp'lzn), Anglo-Ldsh. [Ir. 
ratlin gi:\, dim. of caile country-woman .* cf. squi- 
reen, buckeen. (Cailin ban, anglicized colleen bawn 
white or fair girl.)] A girl. 

1828 G. Griffin Collegians xxiii. My appellation is the 
Colleen rue. 1830 W. Carleton Traits ^ Stories, Shane 
Fadh’s Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that 'ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. 1S37 S. Lover Rofy O’More 
xliv, Stay here, ray poor colleen. 1864 R, A. Arnold Cotton 
Fam. 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 
Staley bridge damaged the houses. 

Collegatary (k^e'gatari). [ad. L. coUega- 
idri-us, f. col- together + legdtdrius Leg AT ARY.] A 
joint legatary, a co-legatee. 

1590 Swinburne Treat. Test. 140 b, The legatarie must 
enter bonde to him that is substituted vnto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the collegatarie. Ibid. 253 Of colle- 
gataries dissenting amongest themselues what meanes is to 
be vsed. 1727-31 Chambers s.v., If the thing be 
bequeathed in solido, the jiortion of a deceased collegatary 
accrues to the rest. 1735 in Johnson; and in mod. Bicts. 
t Collegate, .fA Obs. rare. p ad. It collegato 
confederate, colleague.] ? A confederate, ally. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 165 The High Treasurer 
..doth receiue the money which the Collegates do con- 
tribute. x6» F. Markham Bk. Warv. vL 183 The Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres, 

t CO‘llegate, Z'. Obs.^^ [f, h. collegdt- 
stem of *collegdre (1 col- together 4 - legate to send 
as ambassador, depute) : see -ate 3.] trans. To 
send together 011 an embassy. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Collegaie, to send together. 

t Collega*tiou. Obs. rare. [? ad. It. collega- 
fiom combination, league (Florio), ad. L. colli- 
gdtidn-em Colligation : cf. OF. colUgation as 
var. of colligation (1407 in Godef.).] An alliance, 
confederation. 

a X700 Rycaut Contn. KnoUed Hist, Turks 1478 (L.) The 
Count of Mansfelt and Buke of Weymar were expected 
with their troupes to joyne with him ; this collegation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itself. 

College (kf?*led2)» sb. Forms : 4 col(l)egie, 
(//. -ies, -ijs) ; 4-5 colege, oollegge, 4-d colage, 
5-6 collage, 6-8 oolledge, 7 coUedg, 4- college, 
[a. OF. colUge ( = Pr. college, Sp. colegio, It. col- 
legio), ad. L. collegium colleagueship, partner- 
ship, hence a body of colleagues, a fraternity, f. 
collega Colleague. (Cf. convivium, judicium.') 
The early by-form colkgie, -y, appears to have 
been formed directly from riie L.; cf. similar 
forms oi privilege, sacrilege.J 
1 . An organized somety of persons performing 
certain common functiems and possessing special 
rights and privileges ; a body of colleagues, a 
guild, fellowship, association : a. religious. 

Apostolic college, college of ike Apostles: the body of 
Christ's Apostles (or their historic descendants). Sacred 
college, college of cardinals : the 70 cardinals of the Roman 
Church, who constitute the Pope's council, and elect to the 
papacy from their own number. 
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c 1380 WycLiF Wks. fi88o) 366 Criste and his colage \i. e. 
the Apostles], C142S Wyntoun Cron. m. xii. 55 As in-ti! 
oys he Pape had ay Wyth h® collage throw h® Towne I'd 
gang in til processyowne. 1460 Capgrave ao/ Ther 

were the Cardinales of both collegis, both of Gregori and 
Benedict. X497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. Aiij a, Cryst 
hesu . . called his appostles unto hym and made them 
is bretheren of his College. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. 
ill. 64, I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope, and cany him to Rome. 1597 Hooker EccL 
Pol. V. Ixxx. § 2 All .such cities had their ecclesiastical 
colleges consisting of Deacons and of Presbyters. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 186 Christ did it, in the 
Mission first of his Twelve, and ' after of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Colledges he sent forth by two, and two. 
1634 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 17 Where it may seem that 
there was a Colledge of Levites, and Iddo W'as their Presi- 
dent. 1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. (1827,1 I. Pref. 50 He 
was adopted into the college of augurs. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) IL vr. 12 The affair w'as to be determined 
by the college of Priests. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax.Ck. 
(1858) 1 . in. 103 The prince of the apostolic college, 
b. eeciilar. 

Electoral college: a body of electors to a particular office ; 
spec, the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 
Heralds’ College or College of Arms: the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and gran t.s armorial 
bearing-s. Similar chartered bodies in England are the 
College of Physicians, College of Surgeons, College of 
Preceptors, etc. 

1341 Elyot Image Gozk (1549) 141 They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for bringyng into that college 
[the senate] suche a man. 1588 Thynne Let. Ld. Burgkky 
in Animadv. Introd. 91 AH the whoole colledge of hereaudes. 
1390 Swinburne TreaL Test. 202 By an vnlawfuH Colledge 
. , 1 meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whatsoeuer, not confirmed nor allowed for a law- 
full corporation by auctoritie of the prince. 1640 Bromf: 
Antipodes Epil., Your approbation may more raise the man. 
Then all the Colledge of physitians can. 1673 Temple 
United Prov. Wks. i73r 1 . 34 The seven Soveraign Pro- 
vinces . . who choose their respective Deputies, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call’d the States-General, the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts. <2x691 Boyle Wks. VI. 
107 <R. S.V. Elect) electoral college hath written to 
the king of Sweden, promising not to proceed to the im- 
perial election, 1708 Land. Gaz. No, 4893/2 Two of the 
College of One hundred and forty are appointed daily to 
each Gate of the City. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 48 
They would soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. iv. 180 He also effected 
the restoration of the colleges or guilds of trades. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 165 The Germanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the electors, the princes, and the 
cities. 

e. College of Justice ; in Scotland, the supreme 
civil courts, composed of the lords of council and 
session, together with the advocates, clerks of 
session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc^ 
1537 Ff. Acts fas. V {i$Qj)% 36 To institute ane. .College 
of cunning and wise men, balth of Spirituall and Temporall 
Estate, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 
actions. XS40 §93 The institution of the sakle College 
of justice. 1570-87 Holinshed Scot. Citron. (1806) IL 183 
This year the collage court of justice called the sessions 
was instituted in Edinburgh by the king. x85S Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii, The College of Justice, a great forensic 
society composed of judges, advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, was the stronghold of Toryism. 

2 . loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage. (Often with allusion to specific senses.) 

c 1430 Life St. Kath, (Roxb.) 60 That thou hast vouche 
sauf to nombre me amongst the college of thyn hand- 
maydens. 1439 MS. Laud 4x6 fol, 95 (Halliw.) Vnto the 
grete colage of the fyndis blake. 130a Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) I, iiL 18 All the holy college of paradyse., 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. loi A Colledge of witte- 
crackers cannot flout mee out of my humour, 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. III. iii. iv. ii. (1676) 378/2 They have whole 
Colleges of Gurtezans in their Towns and Cities. 1635-60 
Stanley if w/. (1701) 86/4 That City.. was daily 

made a sad Colledge of Executioners. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Flower ^ Leaf 21B They rode in proud array, Thick as 
the college of the bees in May. 1736 Amory Btmcle (1770) 
II. 156, 1 could perceive a college of bees. 

b. Sometimes representing Ger. collegium, Du. 
coUegie, in the general sense of ‘ meeting of com- 
panions, reunion, club* (rauch-, sauf-, tabaks- 
collegjum), or as applied to the meetings of the 
religious sect called Collegiants. 

« 1703 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 25 In some forrain Univer- 
sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectures) do pri- 
vately, in their lodgings, instruct some Colleges (as they 
call them.) or select clubs or companies. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s, V. Collegians, A religious sect . . so called because 
of their colleges, or meetings. 1764 M aclaine tr. Moskeim’s 
Ch. Hist, (1844) U- 280/x These men acquired the name of 
Collegiants, from this particular circumstance, that they 
called their religious assemblies Colleges 1838 Carlyle 
Fred. Gt. v. vii, Friedrich Wilhelm has not the least shadow 
of a Constitutional Parliament, .but he bad his Tabaks- 
Collegium, Tobacco-College, Smoking Congress. 1873 
Dasent Three to One^ I. 2co In the smoking-room . . the 
tobacco college had finished its sittings. 

S. A community or corporation of clergy living 
together on a foundation for religious service, etc. 
Now ehiedy 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 303 Religious and grete 
colegies and cathedral chirchis maken many false eieris. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 93 Afterward he gedered 
j?ere monkes, whiche drew corrupcioun, as it is wont to 
be done in grete colege. ? 1463 J. Paston in Lett. No. 461 
II. 1x3 That a college ofvij. monks shuld be stabillsshed, 
founded, and indewed withinne a plase . . edified at Caster. 
1494 Fabyan vii. 526 All the collagysand men of religion. 
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as well nunnys as other. 3513 More Ekk, /// (1641) 224 
Hee began to found a Colledge of a hundred priests, 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq, (ed. 31 II. x. 510 In a college.. the 
minster comes first ; the clergy exist only for its sake. 1878 
Clergy Cathedral Rstablislwients, London, note^ 

I’he corporation of the College of Minor Canons consisted 
in its origin of a body of 12, but. .the number will be ulti- 
mately reduced to 6. Ibid, College of Vicars 

Choral. 1880 Tzmes 8 June 1/2 About the same time that 
this church was built, a college, consisting of a master or 
custos and 12 chaplains, was founded- 
4:. A society of scholars incorporated wiihin, or 
in connexion with, a University, or otherwise formed 
for purposes of study or instruction : 

a. es^. An independent self-governing corporation 
or society (usually founded for the maintenance of 
poor students) in a University, as the College of 
the Sorbonne in the ancient University of Paris, j 
and the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. ; 

b. A foundation of the same kind, outside a 
University. (Often combining, in its original char- 
acter, the fimctions of a local charity for the aged 
and of eleemosynary education for the young.) 

Such a college normally consists of a master irector, 
provost, warden, fello'ms and scholar's. It now usually 
admits students noton the foundation who pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and supervision with the scholars 
of the foundation, during their university or school course. 

In the English Universities, the name college was app. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earlie.st Period 
it. g. Merton, BalHoh, but was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf. 1, which were^ really colleges of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special aims in connexion with study. With the intro- 
duction of these ‘ colleges ’ into the university system, the 
name spread from them to the older non-clerical founda- 
tions, and was taken in turn by those of the Third Period, 
the colleges of the Renascence. 

Of the foundations under b, some (as those of Winchester 
and Eton) were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others (as Gresham College, London, Dulwich 
College) had no such relations. When the education of 
the young was the object in view, such colleges have, in 
England, usually developed into great public schools. 

[1379 Patent R oil Rick. //, i. 32 ( N ew Coll. Oxon, ) Custos 
et scnolares collegii, domus, sive aulas prsedicti. 13^ Rich. 
11 . {Licence in Mortmain) Oct. 5, Custos et scholares 
Domus Scholarium de Merton . . Collegium Domus pras- 
dictae.] 

1400 Siat. New Coll. (Pref.)Duoperpetua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuiim pauperum et indigentiuin scholarium 
clericorum, in studio Unlversitatis Oxoniae . . Saint Mary 
College of Wmchester in Oximford vulgariter nuncupatum. 
c 142s WYNTOUN Cron. vin. viii. 37 In b® Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde scho gert be A collage fowndyt. 1536 Act 27 
Hen. 8, c. xHi. \paf. «§• Camb. Enactm. ix) In the College of 
Our Ladye in Eton besydes Wyndesore or Saynt Marie 
College of Wynchestre besides Wynchestre. 1573 G. Har- 
vey Letier-bk. (Camden Soc.) 9 Ani college in y’ toun 
wuld have bene glad of me. 1598 F. Meres in Shaks.^ 
C. Praise 23 Samuell Page . . fellowe of Corpus Christ! 
Colledge in Oxford. 1635 Fuller Ck.Hist. x.iii. § 19 The 
act , . to enable the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
to dig a trench out of the river Lea. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. (1704) III. x. 36 They placed, .the most notorious 
factious Presbyterians, in the Government of the several 
Colleges or Halls. 1678 Walton Life Sanderson 5 He was 
chosen Sub Rector of the Colledge, ^z:x699 Lady Halkett 
Autobiog. (1:87s) ^ Provost of Eaton Colledge. 177S 
Johnson West IsL^ St. Andrews, The university, within 
a few years, consisted of three colleges, but is now- 
red uced to two ; the college of St. Leonard being lately 
dissolved. 1784 Cowper 7 'ask n. 699 In colleges and halls, 
in ancient days . , There dwelt a sage called ^Discipline. 
1833 Penny CycL I. 347 The members of Dulwich College 
[founded 161:93 are a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants and 
thirty out-members. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 46 
The university of the chancellor, masters, and schdars, 
is one corporation, and each of the colleges distinct and 
independent societies, with their separate codes of laws. 
Ibid. X22 In the first period — thirteenth century— the col- 
lege., is not an educational, but an eleemosynary, institute. 
1^6 Willis & Clark Hist. Unw. Camb. 1 . Introd. 14 A 
college, in its primitive form, is a foundation erected and 
endowed by private munificence, solely for the lodging and 
maintenance of deserving students, whose lack of means 
rendered them unable to pursue the University course 
without some extraneous assistance. 

c. From the fact that in some Universities only 
a single college was founded or survived, in which 
ease the university and college became co-extensive, 
the name has come, as in Scotland and the United 
States, to be interchangeable with ‘university’; 

* a college with university functions 

In U. S. ‘college^ has been the general term, and is still 
usually applied^ to a sraaU university (or degree -giving 
educational institution) having a single curriculum of study, 
the name * university ' being given chiefly to a few of the 
larger institutions, which in their organization, and division 
into various faculties, more resemble the universities of 
Europe. 

14S9 Charter in Munim. Univ. Glctsguensis (Maitl. Club) 
I. II Oretis . . proanimabus Domini de Hammilton funda- 
toris huius Collegij. 1363 Charier Uniy. Glasgow in 
Munim. I. 67 Forsamekile as within the citie of Glasgow 
ane College and Vniuersitie was devisit to be hade quhairin 
the youthe micht be brocht vp in letres and knawlege. 
1711 C. yi.Letf. to Curat 30 [A Scotsman .says] a Country- 
Man with the Colledge of Oxford on his side. 1733 Deed 
of Conveyance in Fraser Life Berkeley vi. 193 note, The 
Corporation or incorporate Society of Yale College in New 
Haven in the Province of Connecticut. Ibid. 195 note. At a 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College at 
Cambridge. 1775 Johnson West IsL, Aberdeen, In each of 


these towns [Old and New Aberdeen] there is a college, or 
in stricter language, an university; for, .the colleges hold 
their sessions and; confer degrees separately. xSiS Scott 
Hrt. Midi. viiL note. The students at the Edinburgh Col- 
lege were violent anti-catholics. 1823 [see CollegiaNer]. 

Penny Cycl. I. 23 s.v. Aberdeen, Marischal College . . 
this University is not entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished for sale, like King's College, which is, indeed, re- 
garded as a depository for both these Universities. 1S43 
Ibid, XX.VI. 22 s.v. University, United States of North 
America . . the colleges or universities contain in general 
only a faculty of arts. 1861 Macm. Mag. Feb. 271 
Though Yale has always been called a college, it is a com- 
plete university, according to the American acceptation of j 
the term. 1873 Edin. Univ. Calendar The Principal 
is the resident Head of the College. 1882 Gr.ant Univ. 
Edin. I. 70 If, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted the 
University. 

d. From the relation in which the colleges in 

a. stand to a university, as places of residence 
and study recognized by it, the name has been 
officially extended to * Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to a university ’ : such are the 
various colleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Victoria University, the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland, etc. 

1838 Charter Univ. Lojid., Such certificates as aforesaid 
may be presented from our College called University Col- 
lege, or from our College called King’s College . . or from, etc, 
1^3 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 25 On Nov. 28, 1836, this institu- 
tion after an existence of eleven years under the name of 
‘ the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation as a college, with the title of ‘Univer-sity Col- 
lege, London’. 1881 Oaf. U^iiv. Calendar {Article^, Of 
affiliated Colleges. 1886 Whitakers Aim. 210 Victoria 
Univ., Colleges of the University, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Livei-pool. 

e. By another extension, the name is given to 
institutions unconnected with a university, for in- 
struction of a more advanced or professional kind 
than that given at school, such as the theological 
colleges of religious organizations, colleges for 
women, training colleges for teachers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agriculture, music, etc. 

For these, Ac^emy was the general name down to the 
19th c.^ The Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted as the Royal Naval College in 1806 ; and in 
1803 was founded the East India College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the .service of the East India Company. 

[1631 S. Hartlib {title). Essay on. the Advancement of 
Husbandry and Learning, or Propositions for the erecting 
of a College of Husbandry.] 1806 King's Regul. ^ Ad^ 
miralty Insir., Having gone through the established 
education at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth, 
— Order in Cozmcil Feb. i, A new and enlarged Esta- 
blishment, adequate to the present increased Naval 
Force.. to be established in the Dockyard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XHI. 22/1 There is a University at 
Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 1843 
Charter of R. Agmc. College, Cirencester, To found a 
College, in which College, the Science of Agriculture, .and 
the practical application thereof . . are to be taught. 1873 
Admiralty Circtdar, No. 8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Kensington will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval Colley, Greenwich. 18^ D-ale in Mansfield Coll,, 
its Origin i The founding of a College for the education of 
men for the Congregational ministry. 

f. Also (after the great schools which were 
founded as colleges (see b.), and partly perhaps 
after mod. French use) given to some large public 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimes assumed even by private schools, 
as a more pretentious name. 

(In France a college is a school for secondary education 
controlled and sust^ed by the municipality, distinguished 
from a lycee which is supported and directed by the state : 
see LittrA) 

1841 Mimtfe-bk. of Cheltenham College July 27 That the 
denomination of this School shall henceforth be ‘ The Chel- 
tenham Proprietary CoUege 1844 Ibid. Mar. 12 That for 
the future this Institution be denominated the Cheltenham 
College. 1842 TENNYSorr Walking to Mail 75, I was at 
school — a college in the South. 1843 Charter Marlborough 
Coll., The said Institution had hitherto been . . carried on 
under the entire management of a Council, .but that such 
Council were of opinion that it would be more for the benefit 
of the undertaking that the School should be for the future 
carried on as a College. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 12 
The modern School or College of Kilkenny. 

5. The building or set of buildings occupied by 
such society or institution ; spec. a. in a university ; 

b. the residence of a body of clergy or the like ; 
hence, in some cases, retained as a name for a 
cathedral close. 

[1379 see 4 a.] cisSS C'&.KXSzm. Reervds T. 69 Thervms 
a gret collegge, Men clepe it the Soler-halle of Cante- 
bregge. 14.. Tundale's Vis, 2219 He mad colagys and 
chyrchys mony. 1448 in Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. (1889) 37 
The quere of Wynchestre CoUege at Oxenford. 1509 Fisher 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wk.s. 308 She that buyided a 
college royall to the honour of the name of crist Ihesu. 
1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 580 Lorde Richarde Beauchampe 
. , with solempne ceremonies was buryed in his College of 
Warwike. CX630 Risdon Swrv. Devon § 42 (1810) 45 John 
I Grandison . , erected there a quarter college . . and placed 
therein .secular priests. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav, (1760) 

' I. 402 The front of this college is very grand. 1824 Elist. 

I Descr. View Durhcmi 33 A spacious oblong square, 

I called the CoUege, in which are the Deanery and prebendal 
houses. 1846 G* Urnsby Sk. Durham 130 A passage . . 

1 leads from the Cloister to the College, or Cathedral close. 


1888 Jessopp Visit Nomvich p_. viii, The parsonages were 
converted into colleges, in which the parish priests lived 
in common under statutes. 

c. iransf. ' 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 358 Where afterwards was made 
the Colledge or place of publick exercise. 1601 Donne 
Poems ii6so) 294 That swimming Colledge, and free Hbs- 
pitall. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22 She dwelt in leru- 
salem in the colledge. 1636 Cowley^ Davideis i. (1684) 17 
Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Ramahs Town . . A 
College stands, where. .Prophets Sons with diligence meet. 

6 . A course of lectures at a foreign or (t) a Scot- 
tish university; a ‘school’ or distinct course of 
study leading to a degree, in some American 
universities. (Cf. Ger. ein Collegium horen Xty 
attend a course of lectures ’.) 

1700 Gregory in Hearne Collect. (fOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 32X 
He undertakes to teach, .mathematicks (by way of colleges 
or courses'). .The courses or college.s that he thinks of most 
. , use, are these. 1741 Scots Mag. Aug. 372 (Programme of 
MacLaurin), He gives every year three diflFerent Colleges 
and sometimes a fourth . . He begins the third College 
wnth perspective. 1730 Chesterf. Lett. HI. 98, I hope 
your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously. 17SS John- 
son s.v., 4. A college in foreign universities is a lecture read, 
iiyjublick. 

7. A charitable foundation of the collegiate type ; 
a hospital, asylum, or almshouse, founded to pro- 
vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 
persons elected members thereof. (Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 
Harden College, Blackheath, an asylum for de- 
cayed merchants.) 

1694 Will of Sir y. Morden, I will and order there be 
placed in the Colledge now finished by me, etc- 1720 Strype 
Sto7u’s Survey, Sir John Morden .. took pattern by the 
College at Bromley . . founded by John Warren, Bishop of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for Ministers* poor Widows. 
I727-5X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Colleges for disabled sol- 
diens, seamen, etc. See Hospitals. Ibid. s.v. Hospital, 
Royal Hospitall for disabled soldieus, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before 1873 Greenwich Hospital had from 
time immemorial been locally spoken of as the College.} 

8. slattg. A prison. from 7 .) 

cx6go B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, College, New’gate. 1837 
Thackeray Ravenswing six, This Js the college in Queer 
Street. 1835 Dickens Dorrit xxxi. That execution which 
had carried Mr. Plornish to the Marshalsea College. 

9. aitrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4 ), as college- 
building, cap, chapel, council, course, don, friend, 

governor, gown, kitchen, leclure, lectttrer, mate, 
office, porter, roll, rule, se7'va7it, soph, -stale, 
statute, tutor, etc. ; college-bred adj., -like adj. and 
adv., -wise adv. 

1844 Emerson New Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was *college- 
bred, and who was not. 1799 Southey Eng. Eclog. yri, 
This comes of your great schools And ^college-breeding. 
1875 Edin. Univ. Calendar 76 A Course of Lectures 
within the ^College building. 171a Berkeley Pass. Obed. 
Wks. III. 105, I made three Discourses . . in the ^College- 
chapel. 1854 Tennyson To F.D. Maurice 7 Should eighty- 
thousand *college-councils Thuhder * Anathema ’, friendi, at 
you. 1847 — Princ. Conclus. 40 *Xook there, a garden!' 
said my '^‘college friend. i6ai Sanderson Senn. L 212 If 
beneficed-meii and *colledg-governours were clench’d and 
riveted to their cures. 180S Wordsw. Prelude hi. 49 Right 
underneath, the ^College kitchens made A humming sound, 
1601 Dnp. Consid, Sec. Priests {x$’}$') qq [We] lived there 
[in prison], *CoUedge-like, without any want. 164a Howell 
For. Trav. iv. (Arb.)27 For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, CoUedge-like. xsqo 
Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (1861) 175 We are '**collerge-mates, 
Sworn brothers. 1726 Amherst Te^^rse Fil. xl. (1741) 2ti 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, and *col- 
lege-offices. 1749 Johnson Vanity Himt. Wishes 133 When 
first the *colfege-rolIs receive his name. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes hSsS) 3:^ He [Laud] will have his *College-rules 
obeyed by his (Collegians. 1726 Amherst Terrse HI. xiii. 
(1741) 66 Why may they not, at the same time, be ^college- 
servants, and college-governors ? 1728 Pope Dune. ii. 379 
Three ^College Sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
1590 Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (1861) 160 I'll give Living 
and lands to strength thy *college-state. 1726 Amherst 
Teri'ae Fil. iii. (1741) 12 His private *college-statutes. 
1790 Loiterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
different requisites as that of a ’’'College Tutor. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 338 He is like a College-Tutor, whose 
whole world is forms. College-rules. x8& M. Pattison 
Aeadem. Org. 126 Here and there ^college- walls may shelter 
an occasional student. 1631 Gataker in Fuller: Abel Re- 
div, 463 An Hospitall builded * Colledge- wise at Croyden. 

b. Special combs.: college -clmrch, (a) a 
collegiate church ; (b) a church connected with 
a college; f college -detriments (see Detri- 
ment) ; college-lease, a lease granted by a 
college; eollege-li"ving, a benefice in the gift of 
a college ; college-man, a member or inmate of a 
college ; one who has been educated at a college ; 
t eollege-pot, ? some kind of tankard or drinking 
vessel ; eollege-pndding, a kind of small plum- 
pudding served whole to each person ; college 
•widow, U.S.colloq. (see quot.); CoUege Tonths, 
the name of a society of change-ringers (see quot.). 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 232 Kynge Ethelred . . 
Edyfyed a ^collage-chyrche notable and famous In the 
subbarbes of Chester. 1340 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 289 
y-i college churche of Ripon. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scofl. 24 There were also collegiate schools founded in 
connection with .. college churches. 1890 -1 Free Ch. Scotl, 
1 Coll.Cal. 66 [Glasgow] CoUege Church. The site, .was pur- 
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chased and granted to the Congregation . . on the condition 
that fifty sittings therein should he reserved for the use of 
the Students. 1670 Eachard Coni, Clergy 0,0 A solemn ad- 
mission, and a formal paying of *colledge-detriments. 1643 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof , St. n. xiv, 103 A *Golledge-lease is 
accounted .. the worst kind of freehold. 1705 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4162/4 A . . Dwelling-House . . in Cambridge . . being a 
College-Lease, is now to be lett, xyjsiS Amherst Terra? 
Fil. xl. (1741) 212 When a ^college-living falls, the person 
chosen to succeed . .is allow’d a year of grace. 1611 Florio, 
CoUegiale. .also a *Colledge man. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, 
X. 1. (1845) V. 287 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college- 
man than a statesman. 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
189 As to what college men call learning. 1825 Knapp 
& Baldw. Newgate Cal. HI. 383/1 A poor college-man 
at Greenwich, 1646 Will of Est court (Somerset Ho.), 
*Colledge pots. 16S9 Lond. Gaz. No. 2510/4 Stolen out 
of a House in Charles-street .. Three Silver College-Pots, 
of different sizes. 1829 Landor Imag. Conv. XMiguel 
^ Mother\ The members . . are condemned to eat . . what 
they call the *New-college pudding. 1838 Family Handbk. 

College pudding. 1^0 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx, 
To consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
1887 Lip^imotf s Mag. Aug. 298 That class of young ladies 
known among the students as ‘ ^college widows and com- 
monly supposed to have the acquaintance of .several genera- 
tions of collegians. 1880 Grove Did, Mus. I. 377 * College 
Votiihs, A ncient Society of. This is the chief of the change- 
ringing societies of England. It . . derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Whittington, .having six bells in their 
college chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them; 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name ‘ College 
Youths’, .on Nov. 5, 1637. 

Colleg'e (kp'ledg), V. nonce-wd, [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To send to college ; to educate at college, 
1819 A. Balfour Campbell 1 . 27 (Jam.), Now, .say that 
the laddie’s colleged, ana leecenced to preach, what’s he to 
do till he get a kirk? 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. xi. 211 How 
he was born, cradled, schooled, .colleged, and the like. 
Hence Codleging 2^^/. 

1848 Lowell Indian Summer Reverie xxxvlii, I am glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had. 

College, obs. form of Colleague. 
Collegeaner, -enar, var. of Collegianek. 
Colleged (k/led^d), a, [f. College sh, a- 

I I. = CoLLteGiATE I. Obs, rare, 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. x. 477 He wes..enteryd in 
Dwnfermlyne, In }jat collegyd kyrk he lyis. 

2. Having a college or colleges. 

Fraseds Mag. 'fiLl. 6x7 There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin. 

CoUegenesse : see Colleageit. 

Colleger (kpled^ai). [f. College sb. + -er.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

t a. A member of the same college, a fellow* 
collegian, colleague. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane*s Comm, 460a, If they do against 
those lawes. .than their Collegers should remove them. 

b. spec. One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

1678 in Eioniana 216, 5th Yoxxxifiollegers. 1740 H.Walpole 
Corr. (1820) 1 . 51 Our Cicerone, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsbyt. xi, The Captain of the Gi^pidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure, - in fancy 
costume. 1882 Standard i Dec. 7/2 The Collegers had a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game. 

C. An inmate of a * college’ (sense 7) or charit- 
able foundation, a pensioner. 

1886 Besant ChUdr. Gibeon in Zongm. Mag. VII. 346 
She was . . no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 
colleger at Lily’s. 

Collegial (k^rdgial), a. [a. E. colUgial, or 
ad. L. collegidl-is, f. collegium College.] 

1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
^ Collegial church'. = collegiate church. 

1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Collegial churche, esglise coUegietlle, 
*530-1 Act 22 Hen. Fill, c 15 Cathedralle and collegiall 
churches. 164* H eylin Help to Hist, (1671) 241 The Castle 
and the Collegial Church being both in rubbish. *670 G, H. 
Hist. Cardinals i. in. 68 There are sometimes two or three 
t(^ether of principal dignity in some Collegial Churches. 

2. Of or belonging to a college (sense 4). 

1603 Yhomo Motdaigne These collegiall 

Latinizers. 1605 Answ. to Sttppcsed Discov. Rom. Doctr, 
46 Observing the collegial rules and constitutions. *794 
G. Wakefield Spirit ofCkr. 11 The Master and fellows,, 
of collegial societies. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton Disc7tss. 
(18531 404 The usurpation of its [the University’s] functions 
and privileges by the collegial bodies. 18S0 Daily News 
*0 Apr. 2/8 The collegial triennial prize was awarded. 

3. Of or belonging to a ‘ collegium ’ or college 
(sense i), or to a body of persons associated as 
colleagues in the performance of any function. 

Collegial system (of church government in Germany) ; see 
Collegialism. 

1619 Balcanqual Let. 9 Mar. fr. Dordrecht in Hales 
Gold (*673) lai One of the Scribes, .was beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr. Davenant. .thought 
..that the Collegial suffrages should not be read thus 
privately. 1762 tr. Buschings Syst. Geog. IV. 6$ At Diets 
of the Empire, .collegial meeting.s or others.^ 1816 F. H. 
Naylor Hist. Germ. 11 . xvi. 33 The inconvenience of con- 
sulting his colleagues.. the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliberations. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 515 The clumsy col- 
legial method must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. *882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knmvl, 

III. 1821 He [Pfaff] defended the collegial system against 
the reigning territorialism. 


CoHegialism (k^rd^ializ’m)* [f. prec. 4* 
-ISM.] A name of German origin ( — collegialismus, 
collegial system) forthe theory of ecclesiastical polity 
which maintains that the (or a) visible church is a 
purely voluntary association {collegium) formed by 
contract, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the church 
than those which he has to any other voluntary 
association within his territories. 

Opposed ^ to episcopalism which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and territorialism which 
ascribes it to the civil power, making the regulation of the 
church in any country entirely a function of the state. (For- 
mulated under the name by Pfaff in 1742.) 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knmil. I. 512 Collegialism, 
or Collegial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Collegiality (k^fid^iise-liti). [ad. F. col- 
ligialiti, f. coUigialx see -ITT.] Colleagueship ; 
the relation between colleagues. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 9 Mar. 4/2 The editors of the leading 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spirit of ‘collegiality’, ask 
for the, . co-operation of their readers in a jubilee of an un- 
usual character. Ibid. 5 Apr. 14/1 Requesting, .him out of 
collegiality, to present two numbers to the museum. 

Gollegially ((k^rdgiali) , adv. [f. Collegial 
4- -LY ^.] In a collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. m. viii. 192 Which power 
©f lurisdiction . . remaineth . . both in the Bishop, and in 
the Presbytery, in him personally, in it collegially. *833 
SiR^ W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 120 Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphy.sic. 
CoUegian. (k^rdgian), sh, and a. [f. L. col- 
legi-uin College + -an. Prob. immed. ad. mediL. 
collegidnus ; cf. oppiddnus. Cf. F. colUgieni\ 

A. sb, 1 . A member or inmate of a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student ; also spec, one who is on the 
' foundation ’ of a college, a ^ colleger ’. 

146a J. P ASTON in Poston Lett. No. 461 II. 114 A college 
of vij. monkes or prestes havyng a certeyn pension . . withowt 
any charge . . to be bore be the seyd collegians. *583 
T. Stocker CzV. Warres Lowe C, ii. 44 a, All sworne- 
men, Brotherhoods, and Collegiannes likewise. 1607 Walk- 
iNGTON Opt. Glass yi. <1664) 55 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1^30 Swift Betty the Grizette, 
Picking wit among collegians, In the play-house upper 
regions, 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 282, I will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 1875 
Merivale Gen, Hist. Rome Ixvi. (1877) 527 The discussions 
of the learned collegians at the Museum. 

b. One who is on the side of a college; a col- 
lege partizan. 

*^7 Blair in W. Perry Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 19 
All the Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 
keep out any one that is a fnend to the College, .‘if you 
choose such a one’ say they ‘he is a Collegian and we shall 
have a tax for the College . 

2 . slang. An inmate of a prison. Cf. College 8. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xliVj They’ve been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians [in the Fleet]. *855 — 
Dorrit vi. (D.), Letters . . enclosing half-a-crown . . for the 
Father of the Marshalsea, ‘with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave’. 

3 . One of a sect founded in Holland in 1619. 
1737-51 Chambers Cycl., Collegians, Collegiani, a re- 
ligious sect formed among the Arminians and Anabaptists 
in Holland ; so called, because of their colleges, or meet- 
ings. *818 [see CollegiantJi 

B. adf —Collegial. 

1660 S. Fisher RusHcks Alarm Wks. (1679) 73 To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian Cells. 1859 
Sala 'Tw. round Clock (1861) *03 Some of the collegian 
prisoners, .have women and little children with them. 

CoUegiauer (k^rd^anai). Obs. exc. Sc. 
Forms; 6 ooUigener, -gymer, collygener, col- 
leginar, eolligioner, 6-7 colleginer, -ioner, 7 
collegenar, 7, 9 colHginer, 9 collegeaner, col- 
legianer. [app. f. F. colUgien 4- -er ; cf. mariner, 
scrivener, parishioner^ A member of a college ; 
a collegian ; a colleague. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries iii. (R.), No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, .subdeacon, colligener, nor canon. 1553 — Vocacyon 
in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 3^1, I shoke the dust of my fete 
against those wicked colligyners and^ prestes. 1^63-87 
Foxe a. M, {1596) 275/1 The patriarch and bis qol- 
legioners. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 161 
The consideration, .hath caryed me from colledges, though 
not from colleginers. 16x6 Iane S^r's T, vin. 90 Love, 
meeke truithes, steme Justices colliginer, a 1670 in Spald- 
ing Trotib. Chas. / (1829') 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners, *8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, * When I was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.* 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
xiv. 93 ‘Ay, ay, ’tis Oxford College, ye’re for, is it?, .are ye 
no rather auld for beginning to he a collegianer ?* *868 G. 
Macdonald R. Falconer I. 273 ‘ He’s been here a' day, 
readin’ like a colliginer/ 

Collegiant (k^rd^i^f). «= Collegian 3. 

1764 A. Maclaine tr. Mosheim^s Eccl, Hist, (1844) IL 279- 
80 Colle^ants. *8*8 Todd, Collegian 2. One of a religious 
sect . . called collegicmi, collegians, and coUegiants, on ac- 
count of their colleges or weeWy meetings. 

Collegiate (k^rd3i^), a. and sh, [ad. L. 
coUegidt-us member of a college or corporation, 
also in med.L. (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
i. collegium A. adj. 


1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
Collegiate church ; see 4. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions fi. (1887) 222_Publike places he 
either elementarie, grammatical!, or collegiate. *594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. (J.), The state of collegiate societies, where- 
on the two universities consist. 1629 Wadsworth Sp. 
Pilgr. 23 Any wandring from their Collegiate society into 
the world, *868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 126 This was 
, .the design of collegiate foundations in their origin. 

2. Of or belonging to a college. 

*564 Brief Exam. ***■*■» b, Collegiate Munkes had their 
habite. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. § 8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free.^ 1670 Milton 
Eng. III. Wks. (1847) 503/1 To seize into their hands . . col- 
legiate masterships in the university. *67* Mavnwaring 
Anc. 4 Mod. Physic 28 Doctor Herrett, a Collegiate 
Physician of London. *724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
2 A collegiate life did not suit me. 1832-48 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852) I. 6 Marvell, to whose ardent . . 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable. *855 Dickens D<^rit ix, The kin- 
dling of to-day’s [fire] under the collegiate boiler. *889 
Lyte Hist, Eton Coll. 23 The Collegiate Church of Eton. 

3. Constituted as a body of colleagues; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, combined. 

*625 Bacon Ess. Custom 4 Educ. (Arb.) 373 But .. the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Conioyned, and Collegiate, 
is far (Greater. 1665 Phil Trans, 1 . 163 To sollicite in all 
parts mutuall Ayds and Collegiate endeavours. *875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 This single person or group— this in- 
dividual or this collegiate Sovereign (to employ Austin’s 
phrase). 

4. Collegiate church : (g) a church which is en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop’s see ; {b) in Scotland, a church served 
by two or more joint incumbents or pastors ; so 
collegiate charge ; (<r) in U. S. 'a church which 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ’ (Webster). 

*5*4 Fitzherb. Just. Peas{\$%8) 121b, Wardens of cathe- 
drall and collegiate Churches. *540 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 290 The collegiat church of Sanct Pet*" and Wilfrid of 
Rypon. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xxxv. 328 Buried 
in the Collegiat Church of Winbum in Dorset-shire. a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. (1843) 698/2 King Hariy' the 
Seventh’s chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
*68* Blount Glossogr., Collegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Dean and Secular Canons. *726 Ayliffb 
Parerg. 167 Collegiate churches were such . . wherein a 
number of Presbyters were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. i. 24 There 
were thirty-three collegiate churches in Scotland. 

5. Collegiate school', a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions. 

B. sb, fl- =« Collegian A. t. Ohs, 

*609 B. JoNSON Sil. Wont. 1. i, A new foundation, .of 
ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates. *683 R. Shel- 
don in Wood’s Life {1848) 255 A very hard case for vs 
poore mortalls who know nothing, because wee haue not 
bin collegiates in Oxon. 1766 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. 216, 
I became a Doctor, as well as if I had been a regular col- 
legiate. *8*8 Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 20 Communicating 
my distress to some of my fellow collegiates. 

f 2. iransf, and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. Collegian 2. Obs, 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 29 Meeting with one of my 
fellow Collegiats [/.<?. thieves]. <7*690 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
*709 Steele Tatler No. 127 ? 3 If we consult the Col- 
legiates of Moorfields, we shal( find most of them are 
beholden to their Pride for their Introduction into that 
magnificent Palace, axjy^ North Life Ld, Guilford 
(1808) I. 123 (D.) In the goal., he., busied himself with the 
cases of his fellow-collegiates. 

f 3. A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Obs. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
friend and Collegiat. a *66* Fuller Worthies in. *25 He 
[Thomas Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 
(his Countryman and Collegiat) into Latine. 1606 C. 
Leslie Snake in Grass (1697' 333, I was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his (Zlollegiates. 

Collegiate (k^rd^ii^it), v, [f. prec. ; see 
-ATB^.] trans. To make collegiate; to constitute 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le-giated///. a., Oolle’giating jA 

*338 Leland Itin.^ 1 . s The Paroche Chirch, of a fair 
Building and Collegiatid, *782 Pennant Joum. in, 12 
minor canons, .these were formerly collegiated, and had 
their hall and houses. [1835 Tail’s Mag. IL 790 The 
Presbytery, .insist on uncolleglating the five double charges 
•within the city proper, for the purpo.se of providing minis- 
ters for five new churches.] 1848 Ware Manck. Parish 
Ch. Pref. 8 Such are the simple circumstances connected with 
the collegiating of the parish church of Manchester. 

Collegiately (kpird 5 i<?tli ) , adv. [f. Collegiate 
a, +-LY'^.] In a coll^iate manner or capacity. 

1624 Brief Inform. A fairs Palatinate 30 The secular 
Electors neuer giuing their consent thereunto : Neyther 
was the resolution of the same taken Collegiately. *702 C. 
Mather Magn. Chr. iv. (1852) Introd. 9 None of them do 
live collegiately, hut hoard . . at private houses. *842 G. S. 
Faber Provinc. Lett. <1844) II. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately. 

Collegiation (k^z:d3ii^*j3n). rare. [n. of 
action, f. Collegiate The making collegiate, 

1887 Satntsbury Manchester 26 The material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the date of its 
collegiation. 

CoUegie, Colleginar, -iner, -ioner, obs. SL 

College, (Jollegtanbr. 

Collegue, obs. form of Colleague. 


COLLEHCHYMA, 
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COLLIDIME, 


ColleBias© : see Coal-mouse. 

Colleil.cli;^ma (kf^le-gkima). Bot [f. Gr. 
KokXa glue: + infusion.] 

f 1. (See quots.) Ol^s. 

1835 Lindley Inirod. Bot (1848V I. 356 Link supposes 
the cellular substance in which pollen is generated to be 
sentiorgauic and calls it collenchyma. s866 Treas. Botf 
Colienchyma. . usually absorbed, but remaining and assum- 
ing a definite form in some plants, as in orchids. 

2, Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickened at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis in the leaf-stalks and young stems of 
many Bicotyiedons. 

i;8S7 Henfrey Elem, Boi, 514 Collenchyma. .has acquired 
a cartilaginous or horny texture by its cells becoming 
greatly thickened by secondary layers of a substance soften- 
ing or swelling up in water. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacfis* 
BoL I. ii. 83 The collenchyma originates fl-om the funda- 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermis. 

CollemcJiymatotlS (kplegki-matos), a, [f. as 
prec. -k -ousj Bot. Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

1884 Bower & Scott Barfz Phaner. «§• F&ms 187 
The characteristic iodine reaction of collenchymatous walls. 
Ibid, Collenchymatous masses. 

Oo'ileneliyiae. ZooU la.d. mod.'L. oolkn^hyma : 
see above.] A term proposed by Sollas for a tissue 
of the mesoderm in sponges. (See next.) 

Co’Ueneyte. ZooL [f. Gr. /coA\a glue, li' in, wroy 
hollow, receptacle.] Sollas’s proposed term for 
the corpuscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence Collencytal, a. 

1887 W. J. Sollas Sponges in Emycl. Brit. XXII. 419/2 
The mesoderm . , in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which irregu- 
larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpusaes 
are embedded; these may be termed collencytes and the 
tissue collenchyme. 

Collea earth, etc, : see Cologne. 
fOollep, -op, Obs. So. rare—^. [cf. CoLLocK 
a pail, of which this may be a corruption.] 

1300-20 Dunbar Dance of ’j Deidly Synnis 95 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowl! drunckart, With can and collep [za r. 
collop] cop and quart. 

Collep, var. Collop. 

Collepixie, obs. form of Colt-pixie. 

Coller, obs. f. Collar, Choler. 

Colleraueh, -rayth, -reth : see Colreath. 
Collerette : see Collarette. 

Colleric, obs. form of Choleric. 

Collerie, -y, var. of Collyrib, Obs.,, eye-salve. 
Collery (k^dori), Anglo- Ind. [ad. Tamil kallar 
thieves.] The name of a non-Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura ; hence, Oollery- 
horn (corrupted into cholera-horn), a long brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Collery-stiok, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Yule). 

1763 Orme /y/yA Mil. Trans. I. 208 (Y.) The Polygar 
Tondiman. .likewise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a people 
who., inhabit the woods between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin ; their name in their own language signifies 
Thieves. ^ 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India II, iv. iv. 143, 1120 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygars). 1830 
J. Welsh Mil. Remm. I. 130 (Y.) It was he also who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick. 
X879 Madras Mail 7 Oct. vY.), To have the Amildar’s 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to sound the reveilld. 

Collery, obs. form of Coalery, Colliery, 
Collet (kf7*let), \rAl Also 6-7 colet(t, collat(t, 
-ett. [a. F. collet, dim. of col neck :—L. collum. 
In sense 4 prob. directly ad. It. colletto.'] 
fl. The neckband of a garment; a collar or 
band worn round the neck ; a necklet. Obs. 

1361 in Thomson Inventories (1815) 14.8 (Jam.) Item, ane 
collet of aurange hew quharin is handis of claith of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 Inv. in Nttgse Derelictse (1880) xii, 
4 Tua collattis sewit of holene clayt. ane w^ blak silk. 1384 
Hudson Judith in Sylvesters Du Bartas (1620) 723 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowie brest. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. Hisi. Coll. m. (1692) I. 745, I understand . . all the 
Jewels are brought here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great Collet of Rubies fetch'd from Hamb. 

2. An encompassing band or ring; in various 
technical uses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
cular ferrule or socket, etc. Cf. Collar ii. Also 
attrib. 

C1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 305 A StafFe to a Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gilte and a loose Collet. 1670 
Will of E. Lynde (Somerset Ho.), Silver collett can. 1694 
Narborough Acc. sezf. late Voy. (1711') ii. 161 The Wooden 
Stick is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel of the 
Harpoon, with Packthread wound all about the Iron. 1696 
Derham Artificial Clockm. 3 The Collet, or piece of brass 
soldered on the Arbor, or Spindle, on which the Wheel is 
ri vetted. 1797 Encycl. Brit. II. 585/2 On this pin are two 
moveable collets. 1879 CasselVs Teckn. Educ. IV. 324/2 
Its inmost coil running through and bent round into the 
hole of a collet or small collar placed over the staff. *879 
Unif. Reg. in Navy List July 1882 497/2 For ventilation, 
the base to be perforated with four holes, and a gilt collet 
inserted in the crown of the helmet. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
if Clockm. 22 The spring should start away from the collet 
hole with an easy curve. 


5. Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring in 
which the stone is set; also the setting for a 
precious stone in a piece of jewelry. 

1528 MS, List of Jewelry A pawnee with ij hang- 

ing perles with a colett, that a balasse stood in. 1363 Cooper 
Thesaurtts s.v. Ahmtlus, Palct annuli, the brode place 
where the stone is set : the colet. 1603 Holland Plutarch* s 
M or. 934 Others write, that he carried a strong poison 
within the collet of his signet. 1708 J. Chamberlayne Si. 
Gi. Brit. H. HI. X. < 1743) 426 The imperial crown of Scot- 
land. .is adorned with 22 large precious stones, viz. topazes, | 
amethysts, garnets, etc- in collets of gold of various forms, j 
1784 Wesley Nat. Phil. \. i. § 25 It is set in the forepart 
of the vitreous humour, like a diamond in its collet. 1873 | 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 230 He chanced to turn the collet 1 
of the ring towards the inner side of his hand. 

\>. fig. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. ri. Wks. 1878 II. 21: When 
his worne selfe. .Had dropt out of the Collet into th’ Graue. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. Pref., That these rare Gems, 
as they are but loosly set in the Mind . . so for a time they 
fall out of their Collets. 1751 Earl Orrery Re 7 narks 
Swift (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been., fixed within the collet of matrimony. 

1 4. Glass-bloiving. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 
of the finished article. Obs. Hence Gullet ,q.v. 

1662 Merret tr. Nerds Art of Glass 277 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call’d Collets. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Collet, in the glass tirade, that part of a glass vessel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron by which the 
metal is first taken out of the melting pot. This ia* broken 
off before the vessel is fashioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished. .These they throw together, and 
afterwards grind them down, and put into the green glass 
metal, for the purest green glass. ^ 1797 P. Wakefield 
Mental Improv. (i8ox) 1 . 143 He delivers it to the master 
workman to break off the collet, which is a little piece that 
sticks to the iron- 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 

11 6. Gunnery. iSee quot.) 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the muzzle. 
In mod. Eng. Diets. 

6. Bot, The point where the stem and the root 
of a plant are united ; the collar. 

1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Collet (k^*let), shf [An earlier form of Culet 
q.v., the Fr. equivalent being culasse, deriv. of cul 
bottom ; app. confounded with Collet shf sense 
3.] The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called Culet. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. X050/4 Lost . . a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about x8 Grains. .4 Rights and the Collet [printed 
coller] pollished, the Stone being about half made. X761 
Wilson in Phil. Tratts. LI I. 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. ^ 1884 F. Britten Watch 
<5* Clockm. 2x4 The under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called the collet or culette. 

Collet (k^'let), V. [f. Collet j*^.] 

1. To set in a collet. Hence OoTleting vhl. sb. 
x6o9 Armin Ital. Taylor (r88o) 160 And in his foyle so 

lonely set, Faire collited in Gold. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ. IV. 350/2 CoUetting. — Little fangs or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enfold it. 

2. To provide with a collet or collar. 

X884 F. Britten Watch df Clockm. 158 That the main 
spring may not be injuriously contract^ the part of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleted. 

Collet, var. of Colet Obs., acolyte ; obs. f. 
Collect sb. ; dial, corruption of Collabd. 

|[ Colletor (k^PtGi). Bot. [a. Gr, *KoWr}T7ip 
one who glues, f. tcoWdv to glue: see Colleterium.] 
One of the glandular hairs found on many leaf-buds, 
etc., which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

X873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Boi. i. ii. 115 The parts of 
the bud are coated by a gummy substance . . which he [Han- 
stein] calls Blastocolla, while the glandular hairs which 
produce them he terms Colleters. Ibid. The secretion of 
the colleters is a watery mucilage in Polygonum. 

Colleterial (kf^l/tl^-rial), a. ZooL [f. next + 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
, terium. Colleterial gland = Colleterium. 

1870 RoLLESTONu^Aim. Life Introd. xii Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects. 1877 Huxley Anai, Inv. An. vi. 
270 A colleterial gland. 

II Colleterixim (k^>l/ti9*ri:^m). ZooL [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr. */coWriT'qpiov : see Colletbr.] A 
glandular organ in certain insects, secreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together, 
1864 Webster cites Dana. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Colletic (kple-tik), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. late 
L. colletic-us or its original Gr. KokXrjTiKbs agglu- 
tinant, f. /roXAav to glue.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining as with 
! glue ; agglutinant. B. sb. An agglutinant. 

[1669 Rowland tr. SekrodePs Chym. Disf. 39 Colleiica 
are such as Glew.] X71S Kersey, Collettcks, Medicines 
that are of a gluing, or closing Faculty. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl., CoUetics, Among colletics are ranked litharge, aloes, 
myrrh, etc. 1M2 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collette, obs. form of Collet, Collect sb, 
f Colley. Obs. [cf. Collep.] See qnot. 

1634 Gayton Pleasi Notes ii. i. 36 A brace of threshers . . 
falling out about the overlarge soope of the Colley or 
Harvest-bottle. 

CoUey : see Collie, dog, and Colly, soot, etc. 


Colleyne, obs. form of Cologne. 
t CoU-liariiy, a, Obs. rare. [Perhaps f. Coll 
v/aS though the dupe or simpleton is not exactly 
the type of the ‘ hardy ’ fooL] Foolhardy/ fool- 
ishly rash. 

xs8x J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osor. 20 b, Away with this 
arrogancie : be^ no more .so collhardy [Lat. ferociam com- 
prime), and write hereafter more advisedly. 

1! CoTlibeirfe. 7-8 coli-. [F. colUhert, 
ad. L. colliberi-us fellow- freedm an, f. col-, cofi- 
together + liberius freedman. Concerning the 
mediaeval colliberti, see article in I)u Cange J 

1. In France under the Feudal system ; A kind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom, but bound 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become simply serfs. (Never 
used in England.) 

[1672 Coweds Interpr,, Coleherti, are Tenants in Free 
Socage, _ Dooutsday-Book, or such as being Villains were 
manumitted.] 17^-13 Kersey, Coliheris or Colliberts, ^ 
middle sort of Tenants, between Servile and Free : In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free together, at the same 
time. 1721 in Bailey. 1864 W. 0. V. 384 (transl from 
Fr.) Colfiberts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. 

2. * Miserable inhabitants of Aunis and Poitou* 
(Littr6) named after the mediaeval colliberts. 

CoUibist, var. of Collybist Obs. 
t OollibratioU. Obs. [n. of action, f. L. 
colltbrdt-, ppl. stem of collihrdre, f col- together + 
librdre to Vi Weighingtogether; comparison. 

1656 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. § 537. 161 What, .do Philo- 
sophers number, measure, wai^h? All things : yet have they 
most solemn dinumerations, dimensions, collibrations. 
tCoUiby. Obs. [ad. med.L. collibium, prob. f. 
L. collybius exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. k6k\v- 
Bos small coin, rate of exchange, agio ; also a small 
round cake : cf. Collybist, Du Cange derives 
it from L. collibere to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that a notion of connexion with this 
helped in establishing the med.L. sense of * little 
present’.] A small present. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioim 1770 Smale giftes named coUi- 
bies wald vnto thaym drawe. 

Collie, -liek(e, obs. forms of Colic. 
t Colli*Clllar, a. Obs. rare--'^. [f. L. collicul- 
us little hill (dim. of colUs hill) + -ab 1 .] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1061 Our Country is generally a 
low ground, .yet ’tis very full of Collicular "Eminencies. 

ColXiculate (k^li'kiz^lJ^t), a. [f. as prec. + 
ZooL Having little eminences. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 333 Coralla transversely or reticulately 
colliculate. 

Collide (k^oi-d), v. [ad, L, colltdh'C to strike 
or clash together, f. col- together-t Imdbre to injure, 

' damage.] 

1. irans. To bring into collision or violent con- 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rare or Obs. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel. i. i. n. vi. The outward [ayrejheing 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Sir T. Brow'NE 
Pseud. Ep. 52 The inflamable effiuencies discharged from 
the bodies collided. 1733 Johnson, Collide, v.a., to strike 
against each other; to heat, to dash, to knock together. 
1871 M. Collins Inn of Sir, Meetings 18, I whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of gross events collided. 

2. intr. To come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash together. 

(When first used of railway trains or ships in collision, 
c 1860-70, it was much objected to as an Americanism.) 

1700 Dryden Fables, Pythag. Philos. 14 The flints . . thus 
toss’d in air, collide. 1746 R. James Introd. Moufefs 
Healih’s Improv. g The Blood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pampk. iv. 22 Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks ; clash and col- 
lide. x866 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. III. 135 The attraction 
urges them [atoms]. They collide, they recoil. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 2/8 Charles, brigantine, in entering the har- 
bour. .collided with Sparkling Foam, barquentine. 

3. fig. To come into collision or be in conflict; 
to clash, conflict. 

X864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. IV. 326 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishop of Sorimum? 1873 
1 PosTE Gaius I. Comm. (ed. 2) 132 Overruling the ordinary 
; course of law where it collided with equity. 1880 G. Duff 
i in xQth Cent. No. 38. 667 Our interests would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come together (without conflict), rare. 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey II. xix. xpi In great crises 
their interests collide and harmonise to augment the stability 
of institutions. 

Hence Oolli'ded ppl. a., Colli *ding sb. and 

PpL a. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 345 By the collision of 
flint and steel, .particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
1865 L'ECky Ration. II. vi. 386 To restrain the action of col- 
liding passions. 1883 Daily News 25 June 5/6 The head- 
gear of the colliding vessel, .became entangled. 

Collidine (k^-lidoin). Chem, [f. ubKka glue 
+ €tSos- form + -ine.] See quots. 

1853 G. G. Williams in Chem. Gaz. 308 Collidine is one of 
the bases discovered by Dr. Anderson in Dippel’s oil, and 
found a few weeks subsequently by me in shale naphtha. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 1082 Collidine C^HuN, an 
alkaloid found among the products of the dry distillation of 
animal substances and of coal . .Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strongly aromatic, not unpleasant odour. 
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3 ! 8 B^Manck Examug Bee. 6/s Tobacco smoke . , contains 
a second toxical principle called coiidine. 

€oEie, Colly Also 8 coly, 8-9 ■ 

colley, (9 coally, coley, cooly), [Origin un- 
certain : it has been conjectured to be the same ; 
■word coaly \ the colour being originally black ■ 
cf. CoiiLi a. Chaucer ’ has CoUe as proper name 
of a clog, of which collie might possibly be dimin.] ■ 

1 . A &otch shepherd’s dog; a breed of sheep- 
dogs remarkable for sagacity. 

Chaucer Pr. T. 563 Ran Colle our dogge, 

and Talbot, and Gerlond.] <2; 1651 Calderwood Hzsi. Kirk 
(1678) 691 (Jam.) The Bishop was nicknamed Collie, because 
he was so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to follow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. 1721 Ramsay Rzcliy <§• Sandy, ■ 
better lad ne'er lean’d out o’er a kent, Or hounded coly o’er 
the mossy bent. *787 Grose Prov. Gl.f Coley, a cur dog. N. 
1786 Burns Twn; Dogs 23 The tither was a ploughman’s , 
collie, His breast was white, his touzie back Weel clad wi’ 
coat 0’ glossy black ; His gaweie tail, wi’ upward curl. Hung 
owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 1806 Edin. Even. Cozirant 20 , 
Jan. (Jam,), A black and white rough coley, or shepherd’s ; 
dog. 1872 Sir G. W. Basent Three to Ozie II. 216 An 
affectionate coolie dog. 

‘ b. fig, y One who follows another constantly or 
implicitly ’ (Jam.); cf. to dog, and Sc. follow-dog, 

2. A esp. in collie-dog. i 

c 1774 C. Keith Farmed s Ha in Chambers Pop. Poems 

Ac. (1862) 30 The colly dog lies i’ the nook. 1807 Bewick 
Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 51 329 The Cur Bog is a trusty and 
useful servant to the fanner and grazier . . In the North of 
England, this and the foregoing [The Shepherd’s Bog] ai-e 
called Coally Dogs. 1818 Scott xliii, Turning 

sinners as a colley dog turns sheep. Erased s Mag. 

Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of the cooly breed. 
1884 York Herald 23 Aug. 4/2 A Black and Tan Collie , 
Puppy. 1861 G. H. iC. Vac. Tour 139 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 

Collied (kp-lid),///. a. arch, and dial. [f. Colly 
V. or sb. + -ED,] Rendered * colly ’ ; begrimed ; 
blackened; darkened, murky. 

1310 See kollede, s. v. Collow j/.J 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. i. i. 145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the collied night. 1634 T, Carew Ceel. Brit. Wks. (1824) ; 
tS9. [Venus] streaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan’s] 
collied cheeks. 1^93 Southerne Maids Last Prayer i, 
That youthful Virgin - . with . . a shining face, and colly[d 
eyebrows. 1707 E. Ward Hudihras Pediv. (171$^ n. vii, 
with brimless Cap and colly'd Face. 1828 Blackio. Mag. 
XXIII. 12a 1:855 Singleton Virgil I. 128 A colli^ 1 

cloud. 

Collier (kyliai). Forms : 4 kolier, cholier, 5 
eolyjere, col5er(e, coUare, ooler, 5-6 colyer, 
colier, (ooiljear), 6 colyar, collar, 6-7 colliar, 
icollyer, (8 coallier), 6- collier. [ME. colier, 
colyer, f. col. Coal, app. after words from 
Fr. in -ieb, q.v. The Sc. coikear, and other ME, 
spellings, imply that the was then long ; collier 
with short 0, appears to be later: cf. Golly a. 
and ».] 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to procure 
or supply coal (formerly charcoal) ; one engaged 
in the coal trade. 

f 1 . A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the bringer of it to market). Ohs. 

c 1350 Will, Paierne 2520 Choliers hat cayreden col come 
bei-e hi side. Ibid. 2523 pe kolieres hi komsed to karpe 
kenely i fere, ct/^ Promp, Parv. 87 Colyer {v.r. colyjere, 
coler], carbonarius. ^‘1475 Raufi Coil^ear 321 Then the 
Goi!3ear . . Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak his Chauf- 
fray reddy. 1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. (1844I 328 i 
Item to the colyer for makyng of coleys ij. j. 1550 Crowley 
Epigr. 493 When none but pore Colyars dyd wyth coles 
mell 1573 Art of Limning 7 Take Hartes borne, and 
burne it to cole on a Coliars harth. 1608 T. Ball in Lis- ; 
more Papers Ser, 11. (1887) I. 130 To be at bristow with a 1 
reflSner and a hammer man and 8 or 10 colliers. 

1 2 . One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 

also pit-coal) for sale. Ohs. \ 

S479 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 425 All maner of colyers that 
hryngeth coleys to towne. 1302 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 86 
And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be ; 
punessed and theyr sackes brent. 1576 Gascoigne Steele \ 
Gl. (Arb.) 79 When colliers put no dust into their sacks, i 
i66i-a Pepys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the neW 
one. 1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 198 A Collier with his Cart, 
tliat Coals was used to carry. 

fb. A coal-dealer or owner. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 235 , 1 knew a Nobleman. . 

A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A Great Come- 
Master, A Great Lead-Man. 

1 3 . Often used with allusion to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collier 
for dieating; cf. Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. 

cisis Cocke LorelTs B. (1843) ix Smoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gonge fermers. 1552 Bale Apol. 93 (R.) As the 
sayinge is, lyke wyl to lyke, as the deuyl fyndeth out the 
colyer. _i6ox Shaks, Twel. N. in. iv. 130 What man, tis not 
for grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang him 
foul Colliar. i&a Gataker Sp. Watch 67 (T,^ A man shall 
hardly come with fair apparell amongst colliers, but he 
sliall carry some of their soil away from them. 1663 But- 
ler Hud. 1. ii. 350 He could transform himself in Colour 
As like the Devil as a Collier. 173a in Fuller’s Gnomol. 
(Hazl. Eng. Prov. 1869) Like a collier’s sack, bad without, 
but worse within. 


4 . One who ■works in a coal-mine ; a- coal-miner. 

XS94 Newcastle Mimic* Acc. (1849) 33 Paide for letting 

fourthe coliers at Pilgrim streete gate, .earlie in the morn - 
inge to worke, 25. per pace each on. 1665 D. Dudley Met- 
tallum Martis (1834) 8 Colliers have gotten coles again m 
those same Pits. 1741-3 Wesley yrnl. (1749) 95, I went to 
Southbiddick, a village' of colliers, seven miles south-east 
of Newcastle. 1799 198 Villages ..inhabited 

by . . coalliers and lime-buriiers. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Wks. (Bohn) i88xIL 37 They are., not good 

in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. 1876 Fawcett P^?/. 
Econ. n. iv. 147 A collier earns more wages than a carpenter. 

II. transf. 

5 . A ship engaged in the carriage of coal. Ear- 
lier collier-ship. Also attrib. 

x6z5 J. Glanville Vqy. Cadiz (1883) ii With all the Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in the ffleete. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 3 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colliere 
to the North. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) HI. Ixxxi. 
257 The ship was no other than a light collier. ^ 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. xii. (1857) 202 The coal which loads a 
single large collier would, when it existed as ■wood, have 
built many large colliers. 

b. One of the crew of such a vessel. 

1727 Swift Petition of Colliers, etc.. So considerable a 
branch of the coasting trade, as that of the colliers. 1840 
Marrvat Poor fack xxv, I’m an old collier. 

6 . The swift {Cypselus aptis). dial. 

1796 W. Marshall E, Yorksh. Gloss. Collier, hirundo 
apus, the black swallow, or swift. 1855 in Whztby Gloss, 

7. A species of Aphis ; also collier-aphis, fiy. 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV. i. 75 It’s called 

the collier-fly, because it turns black. 1784 Yovkg Ann. 
Agric. II. 51 Collier, an insect, ‘the black dolphin’. 

III. attrib. mdi Comb. \ as collier-brig, -ship', 
colUer-buiU adj. ; coUier-miaB, -master, the cap- 
tain of a coal-ship ; collier’s faith, [med. Lat. 
fides carbonarii, Ger. kohlerglauFe^ uninquiring or 
unreasoning assent to the prevalent religious tenets ; 
blind faith ; collier’s lung, phthisis, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissue of the lungs ; collier- woman, 
a woman that works in a coal-mine. 

1863 Kingsley Water-bob. v. 211 The butties that knock 
about the poor *collier-boys. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, 
Fog creeping into the caboozes of *collier-brigs. 1878 
Trelawny Shelley, etc. (1887) 198 She was a *collier-built 
tub of X20 tons. 1581 Hanmer Jesziiis Banner TL'-^ b, Not 
hanging with the ^colliers fayth upon the sleeueless coate 
of the Romish Church. [1603 Chettle Eng. Mourn. Gar- 
ment D iiij b, Onely of the faith that the Colliar profest, 
which was euer one with the most. See the story 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. ni. iv. n. vi.] 1680 Observ. ^ Curse 
Ye Meroz' 6 [He] proceeds to talk of Faith . . but possibly 
’tis the Colliers Faith he means all this ■while. x88i Daily 
Tel, 28 Jan., The *collierman’s chart is the coast. 1722 ‘ 
De Foe Col. yack {1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships, who 
they call *collier-masters. 1S71 Sir T. Watson Princ. 
Physic (ed. 5! II. 251 [The disease] has been sometimes 
called spurious melanosis sometimes *Coll£eds Phthisis. 
161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653'' 292 To each New- 
castle-ship or *Colliarship serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 1798 Southey Eng. Eclog. 11, Blear-eyed Moll 
The ^collier woman. 

Colliery (kp-lbri). Also 7 collyery, colyery, 
8 coUery, coailiery. [f. Golliee + -Y : see -eey ; 
cf. also the form Coaleby.] 

1 . A place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. 
163s Brkreton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 8$ Besides great 
collieries employed for the use and supply of the commons 
and poor of the town. 1648 Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. 1219 
An extraordinary Storm, . which, .hath drowned Two of the 
best collyeries upon Sunderland River. 1676 Hodgson in 
Phil. Trans. XL j 6 j. The water that runs from the ad- 
jacent Colyeries is vitrioiine. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 
(1845) 10 Your ground borders on othm: Colleries, which are 
working Clolleries. 1799 Scotl, Descr. 102 Its cballieries, 
its traffic, its various manufactures. 1872 Yeats Teckn. 
Hist. Comm. 172 It was not . . until 1238 that the first col- 
lieries were established on the high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

1 2 . The working of a coal-mine. Obs. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) xo To explain the whole 
sut of Collery, 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. i. i. 
lii. (1743) 9 Tne colliery here is brought to. .perfection. 

f 3 . The coal trade. Ohs. 

1673 H, Stubbe Further Vind. Dutch War To Rdr. 2 Of 
our inferiour Commerce, what have we but the Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land, 
f 4 . The ships employed in the coal trade ; also, 
one such vessel. Obs. 

^ 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 280 Among the Colliery, that 
is to say, among the Ships. 1763 Churchill Duellist ni. 
(R.), The master, or by courtesy The captain of a colliery. 

i" 5 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1708-15 Kersey, Collery, a Store-house of Coals. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey, 

6. attrib., as colliery Act, chtb, district, explosion, 
inspector, manager, owner, trade, yard \ colliery 
viewer = Coal- viEWEB. 

1786 Act 26 Geo. I//, c. 41 Any such . . may . . sail in the 
Colliery Trade. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers ^ Pokers i. 
(1851) 30 Joseph Locke, a cdliery-viewer . , had served his 
apprenticeship below ground. 1852 J. Glynn Power of 
Water (Weale) 119 By profession a * colliery viewer’. 1863 
Trans. Assoc. Coal Miners 10 They had colliery clubs es- 
tablished in thmr district . . The Educational Clause of the 
Colliery Act operated favourably. x866 W. Begbie Wks. 
X883} 254 Who has recently resided in a colliery-district. 


i Colliesliangie .(kf7li|j8e’gi). Sc, Also culle- 
sbangee, cullisliang, coUy-shangie, -gy. [Con- 
nexion with Q^di. callaidh ‘ wrangling, outcry ’, has 
been suggested ; also, that the first part is Collie 
sheep-dog, and that the original sense was either a 
noisy quarrel of dogs, or the racket made by a dog 
when a ‘ shangie ’ or encumbrance is tied to his tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting.] Noisy quarrel, 
‘ row’, uproar ; confused fight. 

2:174s Meston Poems (1767) 1 15 (Jam.) Machane and 
Donald did quarrel, And in a culleshangee landed. 1768 
Ross 85 (Jam.) The collyshangy raise to sick a 

height. 1790 Burns ^ Kind Sir, Eve read, etc.* iGIobei no 
How the collieshangie works Atween the Russians and the 
Turks. 1805 A. Scott Poems 93 (Jam.) Culiishangs ’tween 
man and wife Happen whyles for want o’ siller. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. xxiv, A hard-headed loon, that was aye 
bringing himself and other folk into collie-shangies. 1S84 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 139 Sharp^ going with us and 
having occasional ‘collie-shangies’ with collies when we 
came near cottages. 

Colli'ferous, a. [f. L. coUum neck -perous.] 
‘ Possessed of, or bearing a neck ’ {Syd. Soc. Zex.). 
Colliflory, -flower, obs. ff. Caulib'Lowee. 
CoTliforUly d. [f. L. coUum neck + -form.] 
Neck-shaped ; in Eniomol. having the form of a 
collar: see Collar 17 b. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

CoHig, obs. Sc. f. Colleageb. 
t Colligance. Obs. [a. OF. colligance (14th c. 
in Littre), f. L. type *colligdntia, f, coliigdre to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It hath col- 
lygaunce with the face and the necke. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. vii. (1888) $5 By them [nerves and veins] they [the 
pappes] haue Coliganes with the hart, the lyuer. 1562 Bul- 
leyn Dial. Soarnes 4* Chir. 34 b, The fellowship and collig- 
ance, whiche thei haue with greate sinewes. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais (xj37\lV. Prol. p. Ixxxiii, I often make blunders in 
the Symbolization and Colligance of those two Words. 

t Colligate, d. Obs. [ad. L. colligdt-us pa. 
pple. of coliigdre'. see next and -ate 2.] Bound 
together, fastened, attached {lit, and fig.). 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. iv. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 145 In 
whych the partys be left which left so collygate ; And so 
.promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. 1528 Foxe in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxvh 80 By stedfast . . amite 
colligate unto the same. 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 19 
The first and second Vertebre . . are most especially Colli- 
gate, and bound to the Head. 

Colligate (kpdig^’t), v. [f. L. colligdt-, ppl. 
stem of coliigdre to bind together (f. col-, com- 
together + ligdre to bind) : see -ATE 3 .] 
f 1 . trans. To bind or fasten together, connect. 
1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 6 Conbyndyng, colUgat- 
tyng, or knittyng together the rauskles. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 5 With such Ligarnentes those hones and 
ioyntes are clothed, and colligated. 1773 Projects in Ann. 
Reg. 126/1 The pieces . . are colligated m rows, by running 
packthread through the peg-holes. 

% fig. To bind together in a common interest 
or function {pbs.''^, or in a class or order ; to unite. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 96 If they . , haue neede of 
colligating themselues with your Maiestie. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. in, v. 273 The Productions would be 
ever irregular . . and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species. 1867 Bushnell Mor. Use Dark Th. 263 
The power that colligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action. 1887 A. Lang Myth, Ritual, 
Sf Relig. II. 104 The explanation . . colligates it with a 
familiar set of phenomena. 

8 . Inductive Logic. To connect together (isolated 
facts) by a general notion or hypothesis. 

1856 Mill Logic in. ii. § 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colligate. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic xxxii, 
(1880) 286 Whenever we thus join together previously dis- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colligate them. 

Colligation (k^lig^'Jm). [a.obs.F, colligation, 
ad. L. colligdtim-em, n. of action, f. coliigdre to 
Colligate.] 

1 1 . Material binding together, connexion. Obs. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 365 Of the 
ponderosyte and collygacyon from the one membre unto 
the other. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirury,, 
'The nature of euery membre, their settynge and colligacion 
that they haue in all the body. 1646 SiR T. Browne Psemd, 
Mp. v. V. 239 Occasioned by the colligation of vessells. 

fig. Conjunction, alliance, union. 

x65x Wotton in Reliq. W. (1672) 143 The more blessed 
Colligation of the Kingdomes, then that of the Roses. 1685 
H. More Illustration 96 The admirable Union or Colli- 
gation of the Soul of the Messias with the eternal Logo.s, 
1861 F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 329 All gram- 
mar is set at defiance, in this line, in the colligation of the 
names of places. 

"h. corur. A bond of union, rare. 

1850 Neale Med. Hymns 116 Himself their colligation 
Binds two peoples into one. 

3 . Indtuiive Logic. The binding together or 
connexion of a number of isolated facts by a suit- 
able genei-al conception or hypothesis, concr. A 
group (of facts) as colligated. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 64 The ColHga- 
ti<m of Facts. Ibid. II. v. 212 The conceptions of our own 
minds, and the Colligation of observed facts by the aid of 
such (kinoeptions. 1846 Morell Hist. Mod. Phil. II. 293 
Empirical facts must he gained by observation, by diligent 
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colligation, and by. the testimony of others. xB 6 x Maine 
Aftc. Law (1874) 118 The colligation of social phenomena. 

Oollige, obs. Sc. £ Colleague : see also vb. 
[Collig'enee, erroneous form of Colligance. 
s6ii Qotgr.,, Colligencey as Colligance', or, a gathering, 
or bringing together, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Colligence, 

& knitting, gathering, or bringing together. Coign 1678 
Phillips (Ap/.), CoUigence, a tying together.] 

Colligener,, -iner, -ioner, -yner, obs. ff. 

Collegiaeeb. 

ColligiMe (kp-lid^ib’l), a. ? Ohs. [f. L. type 
"^coUigibil-is, f. coUigere to Collect : see -ble.] 
That may be collected. 

x6so Fuller Ptsgah iv. vL 100 So much of the fashion- 
ableness of their clbathes as is colligible from Scripture. 

CSC 1734 North Lives 11. 153 His colligible revenues. 

t:Colligionist, ? = Collegianeb. 

1S70 Levins Manip. 147/14 A colligioniste, 
Co'lliEaaiicy. nome-wd. [f. L. call-um neck -f 
Gr. fiavrda divination.] 

vjO'jJ. Stevens tr. Qnevedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 374 There 
are Lines in the Neck, the Forehead . . and therefore . . as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, Col- 
Kmancy, etc. 

Oollimate (kf?dim<?it), [f. ^ collimdre\ an 
erroneous reading, found in some edd. of Cicero, 
of L. coUhiedre, f. col-., com- together + line, 
llnedre to bring into a straight line. Collimdre 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astronomers who wrote in Latin {e.g. Kepler 
Ad Vilcllmzem Paraliponmia, Frankfort 1004, 
p. 21 1 ; Idttre) and thence passed into the mod. 
langs. The proper word would be collineate.\ 

1 1. (See quots.) Obs. 

1633 CocKERAM, Collimate, to leuell or winke with one 
eye. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Collimate, to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim at a mark. 1731 Bailey, Collimate, to 
level at, or aim at a Mark [1731-90 or hit the Mark]. 

% tram. a. To place or adjust (a telescope) so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescopes, lenses, etc.) so that their 
optical axes are in the same line. b. To make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it. Flence GoTlimating ppl. a. 

tZ’gj Penny Cycl. VII. 349 .s.v.^ Collimator, IFe cross 
wires in the supplementary or collimating telescope. 1868 
Lockyer Elem. a siron. An instrument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is .said to be correctly collimated. 
1878 — Stargasing 29^ The little object-glass, .or collimat- 
ing lens,^ as it is called. 

Collimati033. (k^ilim^’Janl. [n. of action f. 
prec. ~ erroneous i6th c. L. collJmdtio, F. coUima- 
tion. The proper word would be colUncationl\ 
The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
etc. Line of collimaiion : the line of sight or 
optical axis. Error of colUmation\ the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

1686 PhiL Trans. XVI. 215 Making the Line of Sight, or 
Coiiimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler. 1783 Ibid, 
LXXIII. gp The magnifying power of the telescope may 
be varied without affecting the line of coiiimation. 1793 Sir 
G. Shuckburgh ibid. LXXXIII. 106 Take the error of the 
coiiimation of the telescope in right ascension, by a star in 
the equator. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 328 The optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of coiiimation. 
lo. ioT error ^ coiiimation. 

X863 Comh. Mag. VII. 383 Corrections are applied for 
coiiimation ; that is, for the centre wire or spider's web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

e. ccttrib. 

1878 Lockyer Stargazing 332 The coiiimation axis of the 
telescope. 1884 F. j. Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 272 The 
wires must be shifted by means of the coiiimation screws. 

Collimator (k^dimi^tai). [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f. Collimate v.} 

1 . A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used for adjusting the line of coiiimation of 
an astronomical or other instrument. 

1825 Kater in Phil. Trans. 147 Description of a floating 
Collimator. 1843 l^^P’ Assoc, iz Two fixed collimators, 
watched by levels . . enable the observer to determine the 
position, .of the horizontal line. 1885 C. S. Murray Brit. 
A lmanac 4' Comp, tzo A collimator .. is a telescope fur- 
nished with a micrometer at its focus. 1890 Athensenm 
19 Apr. 494/2 Col. Davidson devised [c. 1855J a collimator 
for mght firing with artillery at a siege. 

2 . The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
and throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1865 Intell. Observ. No. 36. 389 One-half the slit of the 
collimator. 1^7 Encycl. Brit. XXI 1. 373 The spectroscope 
, .consists of three parts, the collimator, the prism or grating 
and the telescope . . The most important adjustment in the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator. 

Comb. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. 93 The.. ray of 
light entering the first prism from the slit and collimator-tube. 
188^ Encycl. Brit. XXII. 374 The angle subtended by the 
collimator lens at the slit. 

i* CoIH'mOy V. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. * collimdre'* \ 
see Collimate.] intr. To aim : see Collinb. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 170 The primary end of 
our life, unto what al our actions ought to collime, as 
arrows to their scope. 

+ Colli-mollie, a. Ohs. rare~K Nares suggests 
^ A jocular corruption of the word melancholy \ 


1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 117 The Devil was a little 
Colli-Mollie and would not come off. 

Collin (kf^din). Chem. [f. Gr. «dAAa glue -f* -IN.} 

A term applied to absolutely pure gelatine. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collinate (k^-lin^t). Chem. [f. Collin-icf 
-ATE 4.] A salt of collinic acid. 

1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 1083 A solution of collinate 
of ammonium. 

t CoEine, sb. Obs. Also 7 collin. [a, F. col- 
Ime hdil, ad. lu. collma (sc. terra) hilly land, f. 
coll-is hill.] A small hill. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 35 And every hill 
and collin crowns with palms. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 

1. 291 A nobly wellwall’d, wooded, and watered park, full of 
fine collines and ponds. 1697 Phil. Tram. XIX. 727 A 
Rill of about an Eli broad between Two Collines. 

tColline (k^lsi n), v. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. 
colli ne-dre to direct in a straight line, to aim, f. 
col- together -h Itnea line, llnedre to bring into 
straight line : see -ate.] trans. To aim, to direct. 

1674 Z. Cawdrey Catholicon. Pref. 1 My endeavours in 
this discourse are .. colHned at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

t Collineant, a. Ohs. rare-\ [ad. L. col- 
Imednt-em pr. pple. of colllnedre: see prec.] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac* s Lett. (1654) IL 97 This accurate, 
and CoIIineant judgement. 

Collinear (k^i'nfai), a. Geom. [f. Gol- to- 
gether + Linear, £ L. llnea line.] Lying in the 
same straight line. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geoin. I. 168 A system of points 
ranged along a line is termed a collinear system. 1882 
Minchin UnipL Kinemat.zxi^ Two points, A', B\ which 
ai-e collinear with C. 

t b. Lying in the same plane. Ohs. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. III. 6a, Superficies are said 
to be. .Col-lineai*, when a continued strait line will touch 
them equally every where. Ibid. III. 7a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays. 

Collinearity (k^limzise-riti). [£ prec. + -ITY.] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Lhie of collinearity (of a triangle) : the pedal line with 
respect to a point in the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. 176 Criteria of col- 
linearity and concurrence of the several points and lines. 
1881 Casey Sequel to E^tclid 36 The line of collinearity of 
the feet of the perpendiculars from P on the sides of the 
triangle. 

Colliuearly (k^imz^li), adv. [£ as prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a collinear way ; in the same line. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. 179 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collinearly with the opposite sides. 

Collin earth, etc. : see Cologne. 

CollineSite (k^i-nzVit), v. [f. L. colllnedt- ppl. 
stem qI colllnedre ; see Golline «<.] 
tl. int 7 \ To meet together or converge, as lines, 
towards a point ; also Obs. 

ax6'^x Donne Serm. xxvii. 272 This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. 1651 Life Father Sarp£(i6’}6) 
66 The very centre where all their lines do collineate. 
t 2 . 'To level at or hit the mark' (Blount 
Glossogr. 16^6). Obs. So in Bailey 1721-90, 

3, — Collimate 2 (being the etymological form), 

j In modern Diets. 

Collineation (k^mzVi*Jon). [n, of action, f. 

prec.: see - ation.] 

1 , The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an object. 

1755 in Johnson. 1807 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXIII, 13 The prudent excel in collineation, the rash tend 
to hyperbole. 

2. = CoLLiMATioN (being the etymological form). 

In modem Diets. 

tColliness. Ohs. [f. Colly ur. -ness.] ' A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.' 
(Bailey 1 73o-fi. Hence in Ash, etc.) 

+ Colling, vhl. sbP- Ohs. [f. Coll vP + -ing 2 .] 
Embracing, hugging, 

1388 Wyclif Prov. vii. 18 Vse w'e collyngis that ben 
coueited [1382 the coueited cKppingis]. 1575 Gascoigne 
Flcauers WXiSi. 94 Kisses caught by stealth; Sweet 

colings. 1631 CelesHna xix. r88 Their tongues ake not with 
talking, nor their armes with colling. 1690 Dryden Am- 
phitryon I, ii, Vou keep such a billing and colling here, 

t Co'Uing, •vhL sb.‘^ Obs. [£ Coll +• -ing L] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 

x6x 9 A. SiMSON Serfu. in Select Biogr. (1845) I. 120 The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candle. 

t Celling, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Coll z/. 1 ] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence fCo’llingly 

adv. ■ '■ ■ . 

X576 Gascoigne Fkilontene xxix. (Arb.) 94 And hoong 
about his necke And collingly him kist. 

Collingual (k^i*ggwal), a. rare, [f- CoL- 
together+. Lingual, f. L. lingua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in language. 

x^7 Craig, Collrngualr having, or pertaining to, the same 
language. 1884 Higbee in Penn. Sck. Jrnl. XXXII. 267 
Become with us cblHngual and congenial. 

Collinic (k^imik), a. Chem. [£ Collin + -ic.] 
CftH^Oa, an acid of the Aromatic 


series, found among the products of the oxidation 
of the albummoidal substances and of gelatin. 

1863-72 Watts Dici.^ Chem. I. 3083 Collinic acid has si 
sour, pungent taste ; dIs.solves sparingly in boiling water, 
easily in ether. 

Collion, ColMp, obs. ff. Cullion, Collop. 

+ CoIli*Ci.uaTbles a. Obs. rare. [£ L. colliqtid- 
re (see Colliquate) + -ble ; cf. L. Ugudbilisl\ 
Capable of being liquefied or dissolved. 

x666 G. H arvey Morb. Angl. (3672) 93 Which tender con- 
sistence renders it the more colliquable and consumptive, 
1677 Grew^ A nat Seeds iv. § 2 The Main Body [of the 
seed] . . easily colliquable into a kind of Milk or Chyle. 

t Colli*g,1iauient. Obs. rare, \lh.colliqud-re 
(see Colliquate) + -ment : cf, L. Hquamentuml\ 

a. ‘ The substance to which anything is re^ 
duced by being melted' (J.) ; something melted, 
or of a more or less liquid consistence, b. ' A term 
used by Harvey for the earliest embryo, from its 
want of consistence' {Syd. Soc. Lex.\. 

‘ An extremely transparent fluid observable in an egg after 
two or three days' incubation, which contains the rudiments 
of the chicken ’ (Crabb Tec/mol. Diet.}. 

1636 H. More Antid. Aih. 11. ix. Schol. (3712) 160 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, and the white 
colliquament out of which the young one is formed. 1657 
Tomlinson Renote's Disp. 202 A Sinapism is seldom .. ad- 
hibited. .neither by way of tabel nor colliquament. 1731- 
90 Bailey, Colliquament , that which is melted. 1828 in. 
Webster. 

t Colliquant, a. Obs.~^ [ad. raed. or mod.L. 
col liqudn t ern, pr. pple. of colliqtidrei see next. 
Bailey quotes as a medical term colliquans febris si 
melting or dissolving fever.] Colliquative. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, CoUlquant, consuming, wasting. 
[Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t CO'lliq.Tiate, Ohs. [£ colliqudi- ppl stem 
of med. or early mod.L. colliqudre, f. col- together 
+ liqudre to make liquid, melt : see -ate ^ ] 

1. trans. I’o melt or fuse together. AIsoj^. 

1603 Holland P hit arch’s Mot. 3353 Who being severed 

apart in body, conjoine and colliquate, as it were perforce, 
their soules together. 1680 Boyle Sce/t. Chem. ii. 150 
When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass. 

2. To make liquid ; to reduce to the consistence 
of a liquid ; to melt down. 

1680 Boyle Produc, Chem. Princ. i. 42 Colliquating 
moderate quantities of it [Salt-petre]. 1 

3. Spec, iu Old Phys. a. To reduce (the solids 
of the body) to a liquid consistence ; to cause to 
waste away (c£ Colliquation ^ b). 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (1672) 40 The humouns and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be colliquated through a 
great heat from within.. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. CompU. iv. 
324 In poison . . there is a heating, colliquating, and putre-i 
factive quality. 

b. To reduce (humours) to a thinner consistence. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 726 Unless, .the Humours [are] 

colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. 1733 
Stuart XXXVIII. at These Volatile Salts break 
down and colliquate the Blood. 

4. mtr. To become liquid, melt. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. xr. i. 51 Ice .. will colli- 
quate in water. 

t Colliquatioil (Mikw^'-Jon). Ohs. [a. F. 
colliquation (Pare) : cf. prec. and -ation. L. had 
liquation- emi\ 

1. The action or process of melting together. 

i6z3 Woodall Mate Wks. (3653) 269 Colliquation, 

or ColHquefaction, is the conjunction of many fusils or 
liquables to make one compound by eliquation on the fire; 
1667 Boyle Orig, Formes <4 Qttal. 54 When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together , . there is generated by the 
colliquation that sort of Concretion we call Glasse. 1681 
tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Colliquation, a melting 
together. 

2. The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid ; the state of being so reduced ; 
melting, fusion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. vii. § 4 Fire is the cause of 
colliquation but respectiue to waxe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.u. i. 51 That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, 
will suflier colliquation from an aqueous humidity. 
jdg, <21631 Donne Serm. cxviii. Y. go This, .colliquation 
of the inwardest bowels of his soul. 1744 Armstrong 
P?-eserv. Health iv. 393 The colliquation of soft joys. 

3. Spec, in Old Phys. and Path. 

a. ‘ The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as in an abscess ; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours of the body, esp. the blood ' {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.\ 

1662 H. Stubbe Tnd. JYectar v. 82 These Rheums have 
been encreased by a colliquation of the humours. 1693 J* 
Beaumont On Bumels Th, Earth i 6 The tainted parts, 
as in Bodies ulcerated , . bringing the rest to a general 
Colliquation. 1710 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 50 The 
Colliquation and Substraction, of the Humours. 

b. The wasting away of the solid parts of the 
body; consumption. 

x 6 qx Holland Pliny xxn. xxiit. IT. 134 For colliquar 
tions and such as are,. far gone in a consumption. 1625 
Hart Annt. Ur. n. v. 82 The colliquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. 1651 Biggs Hezv Disp. 85 The colliquation of 
our bodie, and stealing away our strength. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters III. 157 For. .great colliquation. .these wateis 
are not found beneficial. 
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C. cmcr, A product of liquefaction, oi solution. 

Body of Man 278 Much lesse is it a Colli- 
quation. For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

Colliqtmti^e tk^i*i^wativ), a. Med, [a. F. 
coUiquatify -tive (Pare), f. L. coUiqudt-' (see prec.) 
+ -IVE.J Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such discharges ; as colUqiiatwe 
diarrhea, sweat, fever, (Cf. Colliquation 3 b.) 

s666 G. Harvey Mori^ Angi. (1672) 6 A burning colli- 
quative Feaver. 16S4 tr. Bofiefs Merc, Compit. iv. 124 A 
colliquative, sharp and hot Flux. 1791 Edin, New Disp, 
528 The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers. 1871 
Sir m.'SN Ksmsi Princ, Physic led, 5) il. 220 (The patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore said to be colliquative. 

t €olli:^uefaxtioll« Obs.rare. [n. of action 
f. L. (found in pa. pple. collique- 

f actus), f. col- together -f- liquefacere to make liquid, 
melt-] Melting together. 

t 6 xz [see Colliquation 3I. atSaS Bacon P^ys. if Med, 
r J. I, lucorporation of metals by simple colliquefaction. 

ColliaiLe'SCeilce* rare, [th. colliquesc-ereio 
become nuid, dissolve, liquefy -h -ence.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wks. 862 The softness 
and colliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 

Colliquintida, -quiato : see Coloqdintida. 

f Colliquita*tioa. Obs. rare~K Erroneous 
form of Colliquation (3 b). 

<*1684 N. H0DGE.S Acc. Plague Lend. ^1721) ^ A continu- 
ance of sweat brings on a dangerous colliquitation. 

t CoUiquying, vhl, sb, = Colliqoation- 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeuiyke 2 F ij b,The flesshe 
that hath ben contused, .commeth to suppuracyon, in coily- 
quieng and meltyng. 

CoUire, var. of Collyre, Ohs,, collyrium. 

Colliridian, collirie, -irium : see Colltr-. 

ColUset : see Colossee. 

Collision (k^li'^an). Also 6 colysion. [ad. 
L. coUisim em, n. of action f. collu- ppl. stem of 
caUtdere to dash together, f. col- together + Isedere 
to hurt by striking : see Collide. Cf. F. collision, 
16th c. in Littrd.J 

1 . The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together; violent encounter of a moving 
body with another; in recent use esf, of railway 
trains or ships. 

1432-50 tr. (Rolhs^ 1 . 3x5 For the collision of 

waters metenge there. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 300 By 
the collision of stones fire is beaten out. 1677 Plot Ox- 
fordsh, 31 The colli-sion of the waters again.st the lips of the 
orifice. Cook P'oy, 11790) V. 1904 These people 

produce fire both by collision and attrition ; the first by 
striking two .stones against each other. 1835 Meek, Mag. 
XXII r, 32 Collision of carriages on the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway. 18^8 Arnould iJ/ar. Insur, (1866) 11 . in. ii. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. 

2 . a. The coming together of sounds with harsh 
effect. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. n. xiv. 246 We may gener- 
ally obserue in the Northerne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 17SJ Johnson 
No. 88 F 8 He . . does not often offend oy collision of con- 
sonants. a xTjx Gray Corr. (1843) 303 The crowd of mono- 
syllables, the collision of harsh consonants. 1868 W. H. 
Thompson Plato's Phaedrus p, ix, He quotes instances of 
this collision [of vowels] from Demosthenes. 1S76 Jebb 
Aiiic Orators 11 . 

f b. The coming together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them ; synaloepha ; see quots. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Colysion, abiection, contraction, or demp- 
tion of a vowel as this, thayre, for the ayre, thaduice, for 
the aduice. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Collision oi a Vowel, 
is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 Holyoke 
A Collision of a vowel, synalepka, symphonesis, 

3 . Encounter of opposed ideas, interests, 
etc. ; clashing, hostile encounter. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writings Pref. Gen. 25 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis. . 
with the ordinary ., sense of the Scripture, 1738 Warbur- 
TON Div. Legat, i\. The collision of contrary false 
principles. 1839 Thirlwall G^-eece'WWl. 423 The mode- 
rate independent party had avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng, HI. 498 In collision with a law which bis conscience 
forbids him to obey. 1872 Yeats Grmvtk. Comm. 2x1. 
X884 F. Temple Relai. Relig. <§• Sc. vii. {1885) 193 Science 
and Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of the will. 

b. fig- Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility) j action of mind 
upon mind, or the like. Now rare or Obs, 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq,, Apol, Pref., Out of which 
friendly^ Collision, .gaining greater Light to some consider- 
able Iruths.^ X749 Chesterf. Lett. II. eexiii. 320 Your 
constant collision with good company will , , smooth and 

S lish you. t7Sx Johnson Rambler No. 154 F ii By the 
tuitous collision of happy incidents. 1846 PRESCorr 
Ferd. ^ Is. I. Introd. 53 In this wide and various collision 
thdr moral powers were quickened by constant activity. 

4 . attrib., as collision bulkhead, mat (Naut.) : 
see quots., and Bulkhead i. 

1879 W. H. White Ship-Build, in Cassells Teckn. Educ, 
ly. 78/1 Known a 5 a ‘ collision’ bulkhead, because it pro- 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision. i88a 


Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 27 Collision mats are large 
mats.. from 8 to 15 feet square.. for covering a hole in the 
ship’s side, in case of a collision. 1887 Daily Neivs 23 July 
5/6 A collision mat has since been battened over the breach. 

CoUisive (k^bi siv), a, rare, [f. L. colHs- 
(see prec.) + -iVE.j Pertaining or tending to colli- 
sion. 

xyia Blackmore Creation 318 No conflict, no collisiye 
\ printed collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dis- 
turb their course. 

t CoUistri'giated, ///. a, Obs,— ff. med.L. 
collistrigium, -stridium pillory, f. collum xiQck.-¥ 
strig- root of string-ere to bind or draw tight.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr , CoUistrigiaied . . pertaining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. 1721-90 Bailey, CoUistrU 
giated, Pillory’d. 

tCO'lliter. Obs, rare, [?f. Colet + -er.] « 
Acolyte, Colet. 

1669 A rraignmeni of Popery 45 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and ColUters. 

t Colli‘tiga2i.t9 sb. {a.) Obs. rare, [f. Col- + 
Litigant ; (prob. in med.L.)] 

a. sb. A person at law with another, b. adj. 
(See quot. 1656.) 

XS36 Bellenden Cron, Scot. [1821) II. 164 He that strikis 
his collitigant in jugement, sail tine^ his action. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Collitigant . .v/rsengling or going to law 
together. 

Collocal (k^jB*kal), a. ra^'e. [f. Col- + Local. 
Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

x8i3 W. Taylor Synonyms ixZsC)()^ As it is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antithesis 
with words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dale to hill, which is also a word of Saxon descent. 1862 

F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 170 When an affection of the 
internal organ and the object of that affection become col- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 

t CoTloCate, tpl- Obs. [ad. L. collocat-us, 
pa. pple. of collocdre to set in a place, f. col- {con-) 
together + locdre to place, f. loctts place.] Set, 
placed, stationed; fig. laid out, spent (quot, 
1529'). 

XS29 in Burnet Records yi. No. 28 (R."! Ye sbaJl haue cause 
to think your travels, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed. 1557 Primer Sarum, Praiers 
E V b, Ne.vt to the bles.sed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 910 Of that Creature you must 
take the Parts wherein that Virtue chiefly is Collocate. 

Collocate v. [£ L. collocal' ppl. 

stem of collocdre : see prec. Cf. F. colloqueri\ 

a. trans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other ; to arrange, b. To set in a 
place or position. 

15x3 More Rich, ///(1641) 406 To marshall and collocate 
in order his battailes. 1578 Banister HiU. Man i. 22 This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. 15^ A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk, Pkysicke 
145/1 Collocate the Patient on a closestoole. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. AsiroL 814 Generally we expect good from those 
hou.ses where the Fortunes are radically collocated. 1846 

G. S. Faber Tractar. Secession 81 Original Sin (somewhat 
oddly collocated in the lt.st). 1849 Murchison Siluria iii, 
52 The older rocks are abruptly collocated. 

Hence CoTlocafed fpl. a,, Collocating vbl, sb. 

X836 I. Taylor PAyi. Th. Another Life (1857) *35 The 
two collocated systems. %B$x Til icaoL A rchit. Heav. 177 
The analogy or group of collocated events. 

Collocation (k^bk^i J.^n). [ad. h. collocdiidn- 
em, n. of action i. collocdre (see prec.). Gf. P'. 
coliocatioji,'] 

1 . The action of setting in a place or position, 
esp, of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else ; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others ; the state of being so 
placed. Frequently applied to the arrangement 
of words in a sentence, of sounds, etc. 

1605 Bacon AdzK Learn. 11. x. § 5 In . . Anatomic . . they 
enquire of the Parts, and their Substances, Figures, and 
collocations. X646J. Gregory Notes ^ Obs. 93 iT.) Whoso- 
ever , . shall set his bed north and south, shall beget male 
children. .Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. 1684 Boyle Porousti. Anim. Solid Bod. i. 
I The collocation of the Intervals and Pores. 1750 Harris 
Hermes 11. iv. Wks. (1841) 197 The accusative .. in modern 
languages, .being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of the word.sJ 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 F 5 The 
difference of harmony arising . . from the collocation of 
vow’els and consonants. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
X. 81 The formation and collocation of magazines in the 
country in general. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 630 All languages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poetry than in prose. 1S81 J. Evans Anc. Bronze I mplem. 
13 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying them by 
way of ornament. 

D. qa 2 Lsi-concr, 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. Ixxix. 327 The dead collo- 
cations of some in.sen.sate Treasure. 1833 GhAlmers Const. 
Man (1835) I. V. 213 Just as palpable as those of a material 
collocation. 1834-47 Southey Doctor vi, (1862; 18 His rat- 
tling rhymes and quaint collocations. 

+ 2 . Giving in marriage ; =^ 1 ^. collocatio. rare. 

1654 R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Htst. Ivstine 143 If the father 
had not prevented his Son-in-law by the collocation of his 
daughter to him. 

Collocational (k^bk^i'Janal), a. rare, [f. 
prec. + -AL,] Of or belonging 10 collocation. 

1873 Earle Philol, Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 567 In the col- 


locational stage of syntax, the chief means resorted to for 
this end was repetition. 

Collocative (k/7’l^k-?kiv), a. [f. Collocate qj, 

+ -IVE.J 

1. Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. 
1826 G. S. B'aber Diffic, Romanism (1853) 240 Collocative 

arrangement. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng, Tongue [ed. a) 
§ 562 The Gothic faculty of collocative structure. 

2 . Having the attribute of properly disposing. 

1875 PosTE Gains I. (ed. 2) 3 A Title is a fact Collocative 

of Rights and Obligations, .note. The term Collocative has 
been .substituted for Bentham’s term Dispositive. 

Collocatoiy, a. [f. as prec, + -oey.] == prec. i. 
1871 Earle Philol. Eng, Tongue xii. 536 With this modu- 
latory progress there is certainly a collocatory progress, 
t Colloca'vit. Obs. rare~K The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

a X5S3 Udall Royster D, iv. vii. (Arb.) 73 Royster. I lacke 
et an hedpiece. M. Mery. The kitchen collocauit, the 
est hennes to grece, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall. .1 warrant it saue your head from any stroke. 

Co* 110 €k. dial. Forms: 5 collok, 5-6 
CO.’. ok, 6 collack, -eck(e, 6-9 collock ; also 4 
goloke. [In form app. a dim. in -OCK ; the primi- 
tive appears to have been Colle cask, tub.] A tub, 
or similar vessel ; now, dial, a large pail. 

f 13x0 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E, P. (1862) 155 
Hokesters . . wi}? candles and golokes and pottes blak. 
1437 Test, Ebor. (1855) II. 61 Unam peciam coopertam, vo- 
catam le collok. c 147S Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 771/30 Hie 
cariierus,2. co\qV. 1507 Will of Pinfote Ho.), A 

litel coloic maser, 1554 Lane. Wills 1 . 113 In the bruhouse 
..one essiou and a collack. x^yglbid. III. 60 Thre col- 
lockes or pales. 1563 Richmond. Wills nBs 3 ) i 6 g A kriead- 
inge tube, iii. coilecks . . a fleshe collecke. 1570 Inv. S. 
Borwicke, Kendal ^Somerset Ho. One lytle collecke w*^*> 
salve in it. 1634-5 Mary Spencer's Test, in Bruce Calendar 
St. Papers, She u.sed to tumble or trundle the collock, or 
peal, down the hill. 1636 Farington Papers iChetham 
Soc.) 15, I Water Collocke. x^5^ Kennett Par. Antig. 
Gloss., s. v. Colerns, A great piggin, or pail, with a wide 
neck, is called a collock in the North. 1875 Lane. Gloss., 
Collock, a large pail. 

t Colloeuplicate, v. Ohs.-^^ [cf. L. collocu- 
pletdre to enrich greatly.] ‘ To enrich * (Cockeram). 

Collocutiosi (k^bki/J'Jan). rare. [a. F. collo-^ 
cution or ad. L. collocutidn-em, n, of action f. col- 
loqui to talk together.] Talking together, con- 
versation, colloquy. 

i46oCArGRAVE Ckron. 118 In every collocucion of the kyng 
and theduk. 1603 Dekker Grissit iShaks. Soc.) 20 My col- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen’s dignifyinm 1731 in Bailey 
vol. II. X7S5 in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

Collocutor ( kplgkiuttii). [a. late 
L. collocutor, agent-n. f. colloqui (see prec. \] One 
who talks with another or others ; one who lakes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

1616 Brent tr. SarpPs Counc. Trent (1676) 90 The differ- 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. ^x668-7o M. Casaubon 
Credulity <5- Incred. 148 [T.) Licentius, one of the collocu- 
tors in that dialogue. 1827 59 Hare Cx^wji'jled. 5 444 He 
[Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit. His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 190 note, My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print. 

Collocutory (k^V'kiwtsri), ^35, rare. [f. prec. : 
see -OEY.] 01 the nature of dialogue. 

^ 1797 Anti-yacobin No. 2 (1852' 10 We proceed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amoebaean or Collocutory kind, 
Collodio- (k^l^xrdii?), combining form of Col- 
lodion, as in collodio-chloride, etc. Collodio- 
type, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process itself, 
x8s3 R. Hunt Man. Pkatogr. 264 After coating the plate 
with collodio-iodide. £*1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1 . 159/2 
The collodio albumen process. 1865 Reader No. 151. 578/3 
The collodio-chloride process of Mr. Simpson. 

Collodion (k^l^a’dion). Also collodium. 
[mod. f. Gr. fco\Xbj 5 -r]s glue-like (f. KbxXa glue) ; 
in the L. form collodium * a term of Paracelsus fox 
some gluey substance ’ (Mayne Expos. Eex.).'] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rapidly in 
the air, owing to evaporation of the ether; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, bums, 
etc. . 

1851 F. S. Archer in Chemist 257, I find from numerous 
trials that Collodion .. is admirably adapted for photo- 
graphic purposes as a substitute for paper. 1859 A men 

Phil. Soc. VII. IS Photographs of the moon .. taken . . on 
collodion. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg.^ I. 35 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionally of. .use. 

b. attrib , as collodion process (in photography), 
collodion balloon. 

1859 Reeve Brittany 6 The wet collodion process, X863- 
72 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 1084 Collodion balloons may be 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater’s skin, so that 
much smaller ones will ri.se in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas. 1879 C. Prescott Sp. Telephone ii I'he 
smaller . . end of the tube is closed by means of a collodion 
membrane. 

Collo'dioned, ppl a. [f. prec. 4- -ED 2 .] =* 
Collodion 1 ZED (see next). 

1870 Eng. Meek. 18 Mar. 661/1 The marks . . appear . . on 
the collodioned plate. 
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COLIsOP. 


COLtODIONIZE. 

Collolionize (k^l^u-disnsiz), V. [f. as prec. - 
-IZKJ To treat or coat witli collodion. Hence 
Golio’dionized ppl. a., GoUo'dionizmg vbl. sIk 
i8S9 Ally. Round No. 30. 'jq Our trustiest friends,, 
stare us^ in the face from coUodionised surfaces, c 1865 J. 
Wylde in C/nr. I. 164/1 Ordinary collodionised plates. 

Colloionia: see Colophony, 

Collogen : see Collagen. 

Collogue (k^l<?u*g)j If, Also 7 colloague, 
oologue. £Of obscure origin; generally supposed 
to have arisen somehow out of F. coUoque con- 
ference, communication, consultation (see CoL- 
LOQUE); but smse 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modern. Sense 4 was perh, 
influenced by colleague vb.] 
fl. intr. To speak fair, employ feigned flatteiy 
or blandishment ; to gloze; to deal flatteringly or 
deceitfully with my one, in order to cajole him or 
curry favour with him. Ohs. 

i6oa ? Beaumont Salmacis 4 Herm, C ij, To him she 
went, and so collogues that nig;ht With the best straines of 
pleasures sweet delight. i6i i Cotgr. , Trainer sa parole . , 
to . . gloze, flatter, fawne on, collogue with. x6zx Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 8 Illiterate scribiers, 
that, .write, .as parasites to flatter and collogue with some 
great man. 1660 H. More Mj'st. Godl. ix. xii. 486 Thou 
colloguest and flatterest with thy lips. 1719 D'Urfey 
Pills 1 1872) V. 267 Rogues to fawn, collogue, and glose. 
fb. reji. To bring or get (oneself) by flattery. 

1655 Gurnall Ckr. in 'Amt. xiv. 221/1 Flattery, thereby 
to have cologu’d themselves into further favour, 
f 2 . inti\ To feign agreement or belief; to give 
a feigned assent. Obs. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent v. ii, Wh3% look 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, forswear sometimes. x6ia 
T. James Jesuifs Down/. 17 By reason of their sly dis- 
sembling, equivocation . . and doubling, they can collogue 
with anie course. 1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1845) 435 He 
[James I.] never durst from that time doe otherwise then 
equivocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherents, 
f 3 . trails. To prevail upon or influence by 
blandxsliment, to coax. Ohs. 

1676 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 19^ When to give money he 
can’t cologue 'em. He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
’em. ax’joo in Mackay Songs Loud. 'Prentices gx Cun- 
ning rookes, How rarely you collogue him ! 1708 Kersey, 
Collogue, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or sooth up, 
X721 Bailey, Collogue, to flatter, coaks, or sooth up. 1735 
Johnson, Collogue, to wheedle, to flatter; to please with 
kind words. A low word. [His o.nly sense.] 

4 . intr. To have a private understanding with ; 
to intrigue, collude, conspire. "Now dial. (app. so, 
even in Johnson’s time, as he does not recognize it). 

1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondds Civ, Warres Eng. vi. ix. 
173 To bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. X663 Flagellum (1672) 47 They 
never ceased plotting and conspiring, now colloguing with 
this party, then with that, xfrjz Wood Li/e{l^^'2^ 172 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends. 1726 D' Anvers 
Cra/tsm. ix. (ed. 3) 73 By colloguing with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas 
M, 138 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle my money? 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk,, Collogue, to unite 
and plot together to the disadvantage of others. x88x 
Leicesiersk. Gloss., Collogue, to^ league together for mis- 
chief; confederate ; plot ; be on intimate terms with. 

5 . To confer privately and confidentially; to 
confabulate. coUoq. or humorous. 

iSxx Scott Ret. in Lockhart ix, We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. X857 Kingsley Two V. Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you ? always colloguing with J ane. 1862 Thack- 
eray Philip V, They wagged their old heads sadly when 
they collogued in clubs. 

CoUO'gue, sb. Sc. and dial, [see prec.] * A 
conversation in whispers or in secret ; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy ’ (Jamieson 
SuppL 1887). 

CoHo'giier. [f. Collogue v . + -er.] One 
who collogues ; a glozer, flatterer, intriguer. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzies, Keeper frequent third 
day at a taking new play, will make this collector a col- 
loguer. 1677 Holyoke Diet-, Colloguer, adulator. 
Collogmng ( k^l^ u-gig ), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Collogue. 

3:596 Nashe Saffron Walden 109 , 1 had bin so cousend 
by his colloging. x68x Ess. Peace f Truth Ch. 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. X718 Motteux 
Quix.X’ijzi) 111* 27 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Home with his Colloguing. x^Sat. Kev. lSo. 1204. 
X99 There had already been secret colloguings with the 
chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bill. 

Collo^gaing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That collogues ; flattering, fawning, intriguing. 

x6zo Swetnafu Arraigned (x8So) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deceitfull. 1627 Bp. Hall Best 
Bargaine 5x9 For the breath of a colloguing impostor. 
x68s F. Spence House of Medici 329 When they persevere 
in their colloguing importunities. X708 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. xi. 43 Any spokesman so sweet-mouth'd, whose 
fine colloguing Tongue cou’d save 'em. 

Hence Collo’gTiiiigly adv. 

x6y) tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. (1688) 434 Others who 
colloguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. 1652 J. 
Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. Wars Spain 141 The 
other writ colloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
his Interest in Court. 

Colloid (k^^'loid), a. and sh. [f. Gr. «oAXo- 
comb. form of nSWa glue + -udqs -form ; see -OID.] 


A. acl;. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

1 . Path. Colloid substance y tissue, matter, corpus^' 
cles, spheres : a homogeneous or slightly granular 
gelatinous substance into which the cells are 
changed in certain forms of degeneration of tissue 
{colloid degeneration, metamorphosis'). Colloid 
cancer*, a Ibrin of cancer in which colloid de- 
generation takes place. 

X847- 9 T0DD Cycl. Anat. IX, 118/2 A form most distinct in 
. . colloid cancer and fibrous tumouns. 1870 T. Holmes 
Syst. Surg. led. z) I. 576 A section of the tumour exhibited 
the simplest colloid structure. 1876 tr. W'agnePs Gen. 
Pathol. 329 Colloid metamorphosis consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogeneous, color- 
less or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimes fluid or soft, 
glue-like, .substance. 

2 . Chem. Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which sub- 
stances exist ; opposed to crystalloid. Substances 
in the colloid state are characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallize, 
are inert in their chemical relations, but are highly 
changeable. So called because gelatin may be 
taken as the type of the class. 

x86i T. Graham in Phil. Trans. 184 note,^ Certain 

liquid colloid substances are capable of forming a jelly and 
et still remain liquefiable by heat and soluble m water, 
uch is gelatine itself. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. ii. 
xiii. (i875)§ ioi Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of which th-e first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. i, iii. 1x0 Solutions of., 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid substances, such as 
parchment. .and membrane, into water, though they have 
no pores. 

3 . Min. One of the forms in which minerals 
occur : see quot. 

X879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 152 This condition as inter- 
mediate between the crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica, x88s Geikie Geol. n. ii. ii. 62 Minerals, .occur in 
four condition.s, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been produced..!. Crystalline. ,2. Vitreous.. 3. 
Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, depo.sited 
from aqueous solution. The most abundant mineral in 
nature which takes the colloid form is silica . .4. Amorphous. 

B. sb. 

1 . Path. The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneration ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

x84p-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1116/2 But no example of 
colloid in it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 126 Colloid is related to the 
albumin ate.s, and resembles mucin. 

2 . Chem. (mostly pi.) A colloid body or sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid : see A. 2. 

1861 'T. Graham vxPhil. Trans. (1862) 183 [see Colloidal 1]. 
1869 Mrs. Somerville .Sc; 1. iii. xog Substances such as 
salts, sugars, etc., are much more diffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. 18S0 
Bk&tiak B rain i. 5 It is known, .that certain typical colloids 
may, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 
Colloidal (.kploi-dal), a. [f. prec. +-al.] 

1 . Chem. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

1861 T. Graham in Phil. Trans. (1862^ 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances of this class as colloids. a.nd to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as th^t colloidal condition 
of matter. Ibid. 184 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter ; the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion. ^ X876 B. W. Richardson in Gd. Words 788 The muscle- 
forming food, called sometimes, .because it assumes in the 
onanism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food. 

2. Min. Colloid a. 3 . 

1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
add. .are often found to have pa.s.sed. .from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. 1885 Geikie Geol. 
XI. II. ii, 62 Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidal silica. 
Hence ColloidaTity, the colloidal state. 
i86x T. Graham in Phil. Trans. {xZdds 221 Whether the 
basis of coUoidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

CoUom-, eollon- : see Colom-, Colon-. 
Collon, obs. f. Column. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. vi. Ixxi, The collons dia- 
monds as may be guest. 

Colloxiado : see Colonnado. 

Collopl (k^'bp). Forms: 4-5 oolope, col- 
h-oppe, 4-6 coloppe, colloppe, (5 colepe, co- 
lypeb 5-6 colop, 6 colup, coHup, 6-7 collap, 
collopp, 7 coUope, 5- collop. [Derivation ob- 
scure. Ihre has Sw. kollops *edulii genus, con- 
fectum ex carnis fragmentis, tudite lignea probe 
contusis et maceratis’ ; mod.Sw. kalops slices of 
beef stewed; Grimm has Ger. klops a di.^h made 
of beaten (geklop/tem) meat, a steak. These seem 
to be the same word, but the latter is commonly 
associated with Ger. hlop/en to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic colpo, OF. colp, F. coup, is 
not very likely phonetically. Minsheu’s notion, that the first 
part is col- coal, suits the early sense, and L. carbonella.\ 
tl. An egg fried on bacon; Med ham and eggs. 
X362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 272, I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no 
Cokeneyes, bi Crist Cplopus to maken [v. r. colopis, -es, 
colhoppis; B. vi. 287 coloppes ; C, ix. 309 colhoppes]. 1393 


Ibid. C. XVI. 67 And ete menysondry metes, .bacon and col- 
hoppes [v. r. coloppes, colloppus, colopis ; B. xiii, 63 egges 
yfryed with grece]. 1530 Palsgr, 207/1 Colloppe, meate, 
oeuf an lard. 

b. Afterwards called Collops and eggs, ‘ col- 
lop ’ being applied to the slice of bacon by itseif. 

1542 Boorde Dyeta/y xyL 11870) 273 Bacon is good for 
carters and plowmen .. but and yf they haue the stone 
. .coloppes and egges is as holsome for them, as a talowe 
candell is good for a horse mouth. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health zxcxxx. {xiifi\ 174 Collops and egges.. is an usual! 
dish toward shrovetide* 1599 Porter A ngry Worn. A bingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 105 He cut thee out in collops and egges, in 
steakes, in sliste beefe, and frye the with the fyer. 1611 
CoTGR., Des ceufs d la ribleiie, egges and collops ; or an 
Omelet or Pancake of egges and slices of bacon mingled, 
and fried together. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(X693) 47S Collops and eggs, for din; er. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Collops and eggs, fried bacon and eggs. 

c. Collop Monday, the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
on which tried bacon and eggs still foim the appro- 
priate dish in many places. 

X769 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. Ill, 300 The Monday pre- 
ceding Fastens Even . . called every- where in the North 
Collop Monday, from an immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and Collops. 1805 R. Anderson 
Cttntherld. Ball., Sally Gray, note. The first Monday before 
Lent is.. called Collop-Monday ; and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday. 185s Whitby Gloss., Collop Monday, egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
d* d. See qiiot. Ohs. 

1370 Levirs Manip. t^glzS A cSXvg, creminm [Cremium, 
what remains dry in the pan after frying anything, render- 
ing of suet or the like (Du Cange .] 

2 . A slice of meat fried {frixa) or broiled {car- 
bonella) ; a slice for frying or broiling. Still dial, 
c 1440 Promp. Para: 88 Colloppe, frixitnra, in frigo, 
assa, carbonacittm, carbonella. 14^ Medulla Gram, in 
Cath. Angl. 72 Frixa, a colop, or a pece off fleseh. 1583 
Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe .slise owt collops 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling. 1611 Cotgr., Griblettes, 
Collops. x66o Blount Boscobel 35 His Majesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry'd the collops himself. 1859 E. Waugh Lane. Songs, 

^ Come WhoanP {Lane. There’s some nice bacon 

collops o'th hob, An' a quart o' ale-posset i' th' oon. 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking : 
A slice of meat. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/x If a man, .saie they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had eaten flesh. 1641 
Depos.R. Maxwell in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. <1692 I. 419 
At the Siege of Augher, they would not kill any Engli.shBeast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
1681 CoLviL Whigs Siipplic. (1751) 32 Collope of live-horses 
hips. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece i. u. 115 Cut your Plaice in 
six Collops. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) L 62 Slices of 
this kind of meat [salted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh. 1843 Thackeray 
Crif. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 78, 1 liave often, .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1855 Whitby Gloss, s.y., ‘ I'll 
cut you into collops ’, a threat of chasti.sement to children. 
x888 Berksh. Gloss., Collop, a rather thick slice of meat, 
[So in most northern dial, glossaries.] 
fig. X79S G. Wakefield Reply znd Pf. Age of Reason 33 
Interlarded with nauseous coflops of self-applause. 

c. locally. Meat cut into small pieces. Scotch 
collops : ‘ a savoury dish, made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
forc’d meat and several other ingredients ’ (Bailey 
1730-6); now, a steak with onions. Minced collops 
(Sc.): minced meat, mince. 

a 1^8 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 164 So that the collops 
be so short that they scarce hang together. Ibid. {j66g) 
X99 My Lord of Bristol's Scotch Collops are thus made. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 73 To warm up 
Scotch Collops. 1850 W. lKvmG Golds7mth iv. 60 A fried 
steak, .collops with onion sauce. 1863 Tunes 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become ‘hot collops’, 

fS. transf. A piece of flesh. Obs. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. {1867' 23 It is a deere colup 
That is cut out of th'owne flesh, a X63X Donne Serm. xcvu 
IV. 235 That a Martyr, .shd. send me. .a Collop of his flesh 
wrapped up in a half-sheet of Paper. x666 Third A dvice to 
Painter zx When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before, 
b. Used of offspring. 

c 15x5 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) ii Tyburne collopes, 
and peny pryckers. X569 J, Rogers Gl. Godly Loue iShaks. 
Soc. 1876) 186 In their children do the Parents Hue (in a 
manner) after their death. For they dye not all togethers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh aliue behinde them. 1571 
Campion Hist. Irel. 11. x. 134 Were they never so deare col- 
lopps of your owne flesh and bloud. x6xx Shaks. Wini. T. i. 
ii. 137 To say this Boy were Uke me . . Most dear’st,my Collop. 

4 . A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Sc. and dial. 

xs6o Bible (Genev.) Job xv, 27 He bathe covered his face 
with his fatnes, and hathe collopes in his flancke fi6ix collops 
of fat on his fiankes], x6oi Dent Pathw. Heaven 172. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 515 The collop next to the 
neck [of a .swine] ought to be broad and stiffe. a i66x 
Puller Worthies L 166 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. xqogBrit. Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 We’ll war- 
rant they 'll pull down your Collop. 1730-6 Bailey s. v., 
He has lost a Collop, he is fallen away, he is grown, lean. 

5 . fig. A slice ; a piece cut off, a cantle. 

xs8o North Plutarch (1676' 116 To make them restore 
back such a collop out of their gain. 1602 Rowlands 
Greene's Cony-catcher 9 These Batfowlers or Conicatchers 
hauing lost a collop of their iiuin,|:, X654 Gataker Disc, 
Apol. 28 Had I been greedie of ante such fat coIlop.s, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Lands. X703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
M em, IX. 2X2 The collops cut out of my own and my son's 
and daughter’s concerns. 
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b. Piece of business, piece of luck. 

1876 Whiiby Gloss. ^ Coliop^ a portion. ‘ It will be a costly 
collop to them an expensive undertaking. 1:877 N. IV, 
Lincolnsk, Gloss, s. v , Here’s a collop ’ Maister Award’s 
pull’d water-tub tap out, an’ Monday’s wesh-day. 

1 6. A clot of mucus from the nose or throat. 

3:589 Nashe Pasqtiil ^ Marf. 20 One. cause ofMartinisine, 
is a collop that dropt out of Mydas nose, a desire of Gold, 
sdii CoTGU., Glagou^ a dot, a collop of fiegiue spet out. 

Co?nk collop-cak© t/f/z/. (see quot); collop- 
Monday (see I c.). 

xZ'j'] H oMertiess Gloss,, Collop-keeaks, cakes made of two 
layers of paste, with bacon or ham between. 

11 Collop A Anglo-Irish. Also f colp, 9 collip. 

«= Irish coipa, A full-grown beast of the horse or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called 2 i colpa, as 
their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
jfull-grown cow or horse’ (O’Donovan Suppl. io 
O^Reill}^). Hence, as a standard of agricultural 
value, a cow’s grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in the case of good land as 
equivaleut to an Irish acre. 

1672 Sir W. Petty Pol. Anat Irel. (1691) T07 As to their 
. . Plough-lands, Colps, .etc,, they are all at this day become 
unequal, 3835 T. Bermingham Soc. State Gf. Brit. ^ Irel. 
X40 Formerly. . in Ireland ,. the grazing-land was regulated 
by so many head of cattle to each portion, called collips. 
3%8 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Collop. ,a term for four or five 
sheep. 1880 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/4 Wherever grass grows 
there will a Kerry calf or ‘collop’ be found. t$ 8 z Cor- 
respondent. The number of animals which an Irish acre of 
pasture can support is called a ‘ sum ’ or ‘ collop 

Colloped (kp-bpt), ppl. a. [f. Collop i -i- -bd 2 .] 
Having collops or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 Taii's Mag. VII. 597 A paunched and colloped over- 
seer of souls. x8^ Times 30 Nov. lo/i ^Cattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flesh and colloped folds of fat. 
Colloquacious, a. humorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
eolloqui, tiitev ioquaoious.] Given to colloquy. 

3837 Fraser's Mag. XVI, 6 43 A numerous society of collo- 
quacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 
001100.116, Obs. (exc. as Fr.) Also 5 colloke. 
[a. F. coUoque ad, L. colloquium speaking together, 
conference,] 

fl. A pFce for conversation (in a monastery). 

3482 Monk of Evesham ( Arb.) 28 Brought of his bretheren 
into the colloke the which ys a place where they may speke 
to geder. 

1 2. A colloquy, conference. Obs. 

1658 Osborn yets. I (1673) 303 The Puritans*. did. .mediate 
another Colloque before the King. 3677 Gale Cri. Gentiles 
tn. 75 Amongst their Jewish Fables they asserted a Colloque 
of the Law with God before the Creation of the world. 
Ihid. IV. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of his Colloque 
withTryphon. 

11 3, s* Colloquy 3 . 

3846 J. S. Burn For. Prof. Refugees 52 They were united 
^ain to the old congregation by the interference of the 
Colloque in 1654. 185a S. K. Maitland Eight Ess. 391 

Approved in the Colloque, or in the Provincial Synod. 38^ 
R. Harrison in Diet. Nat. Biog. III. 114 The discipline of 
Calvin being observed under the direction of a consistory— 
a colloque and a synod. 

t CollO’^Ue, Obs. [a. F. coIIoque~r.'\ trans. 
~ Collocate. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xx. (K. E. T. S.) 72 [I] haue kept 
hym and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqued 
aboue the moast grete of my lande. 

Colloq,Xie (k^Jb-k), v.'i [app. f. L. coUoqtd to 
speak with, converse ; cf. modF. colloqmr to con- 
verse, and Colloque sb. (Sometimes an error for 
Collogue.)] intr. To hold colloquy. 

[1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Vleeuwen, to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.] 3850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vi, Col- 
loquing in Pagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Philis- 
tines. 1885 PaU Modi G. 23 Feb. 3^1 Twenty yards away 
she was coiloquing with a lady this time. 

Colloq.Ilial (k^ l< 7 a- k wi lal ) , a. [f. L. coUoqui-ttm 
Colloquy - f- - al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 

3751 Johnson Rambler No. loi F 2 The colloquial wit 

has always his own radiance reflected on himself. 1839 De 
jPUiNCEY Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 232 His.. colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neighbours. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus x. 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. Spec. Of words, phrases, etc. : Belonging to 
common speech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or elevated language. (The usual sense.) . 

1752 Johnson Rambler No. 208 F ii To refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quial barbarisms. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 218 To use a 
colloquial phrase, such .sentiments.. do one’s heart good, 
■1876^ Green Sltort Hist. vii. 418 The abandonment of . . 
poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life. 

CollocLuiallsm (k^ldu*kwi,aliz’m). [see -ism.] 

, 1. Colloquial quality or style, esp. of language. 
.3838 Coleridge Lit. Rern. (1836) I. 237 Their language is 
. .an actual transcript of the colloquialism of the day. 1846 
Poe M. E. Hewitt, Wks. 1864 III. 117 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, qf its expres.sion. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 343 Style.. sometimes condescendmg to the humblest col- 
loquialism. 

2. A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a collo- 
quial expression. 

1810 Let.^ in Polwhele Trad. <4 Recoil. (1826) IL 635 Tlie 
•frequent mixture in some translations of mere colloquialisms. 


3855 Thackeray Newemnes xxx. sg8 The slang and collo- 
quialisms with which we garnish. .our conversation. 3883 
Koutledge d’aVwfftf' xiii. 325 The electric shock became, in 
fact. . to use a colloquialism, all the rage. 

Colloguialist (k^D*i’kwiialist). [see -ist.] 

1. One who excels in conversation ; a (good) talker, 

3824 Dibdin Libr, Comp. 609 As a colloquialist. .Johnson 

has scarcely a rival. 1834 Taii's Mag. I. 205 That their 
iaterview.s were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely colloquialist. 

2. One who uses colloquialisms. 

i8zx New Monthly Mag. I. 553 All this, as the collo- 
quialists say, is very well for a joke. 

ColloQ,iiiality (k^l^‘ *kwi|se*liti). [f. Collo- 
quial + -ITY.J Colloquial quality or style ; concr. 
a colloquial expression. 

1846 Blacken. Ma^. LX. 21 We must take care that we are 
not led ..into mean coiloquialities. 1876 Mayer Mrs. 
Browninfs Lett. R. H. Horne I. 6 Letters of this kind are 
the perfection of refined colloquiality. 

ColIO' 9 [iiialize, V. rare. £f. as prec. -k -ize.] 
trans. To make colloquial 
1846 Worcester cites Ckr. Observer. 

Collo<^Xlially (kpl^«*kwi,ali), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LY In a colloquial manner ; in the language 
of ordinary conversation. 

1791 Boswell JoJiftson 26 Oct. an. 1769, I found fault with j 

Foote for indul0;ing his talent of ridicule at the expence qf ! 
his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools of his 
company. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metrop.ix8s,'j) 1. 103/1 
In this sense the French colloquially use 1871 

Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the north. 

b. In the tone of ordinary conversation (rare). 
3874 F. G. Lee Mannale Clericomon 113 Whilst the 
P.salms are not even said in monotone, but colloquially. 
Collo'q.’aialness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Colloquial quality. 

3877 Fraseds^ Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial- 
ness of his diction- 

Colloquintida : see Coloqdintida. 
Colloq,xiist (kf?’Dk\vist). [f. L. colloqul-um 
CoLLOQU-y 4 - -1ST.] One who takes part in a con- 
versation; an interlocutor. 

1792 Floyd in Southey Life Bell fi844) I- 44^ Your col- 

loquist has a right Jo be heard sometimes. 1874 T. Hardy 
Madding Crowdiii, He. . turned back to meet hiscolloquist’s 
eyes, Masson De Quincey 76 [He] had been made 

to figure as a colloquist in Wilson’s * Noctes ’. 

II CoIloq,uixiIil (k^Du kwii^m). [L. colloquium 
conversation : see Colloquy.] 

1 1. A conversation, dialogue, colloquy. Ohs. 

1609 Bible (Douayj II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloquium. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. xix. 215 
Their first hooks,.. C order ius, and other like Colloquiums, 
1765 T. Hutchinson llist. Coll. Mass. v. 468 They seldom 
u.sed any short colloqiums, but each spoke, .at large. 

%. Latt}. (See quot.) 

x(^ Luttrell Brief R el. (1857^ I* 322 Douhtfull words. . 
which (are here applied to the king by innuendo’s, when 
there is no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
3797-1809 Tomlins Law Dict.,Colloqumm, a colloquendo. 

A talking together, or affirming of a thing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc, 

3. A meeting or assembly for discussion ; a con- 
ference, council (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

X844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862* 42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

OoUo^lilize (kf>*I<^waiz)j V. [f. as prec. -h-ize : 
cf. soliloquise. intr. To engage in colloquy. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 541 Surveying the horrors of 
Tartarus, and colloquizing concerning them. 1832 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 279 You and I could colloquise to great ad- 
vantage. 3848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xxii. No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloq[Hy (k^*I<ykwi), sh. [ad, L. colloqui-tmi 
speaking together, conversation, conference, f. col- 
together 4- -loquium speaking, f. loqui to speak.] 

1. A talking together ; a conversation, dialogue. 
Also, a written dialogue, as Erasmus s Colloquies. 
3581 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 238 All conferences, all 
both priuate and publike colloquies. , 3660 Blome Fanat, 

I Hist. ii. 16 Frantick men that boasted of visions, and collo- 
quies with God. 37SS JoRTiN I. 296 The Colloquies 

of Erasmus . , well deserve to be read 1829 Southey {title). 
Sir Thomas More : or Colloquies on the Progressand Pros- 
pects of Society. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle I'om’s C. xxii. 
222 The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrupted 
by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. 3885 Life Sir Ri Chris- 
iison 1. 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, said, etc. 
b. (without pi.) Converse, dialogue. 

1817 Byron Manfredm. i, Shunning. .All further colloquy. 
a 1839 Praed (1864) II. 36 When they chance to 

make In colloquy some small mistake. xSpo Gvtori& Greece 
II, Ixx. VI. 267 To invite the natives to amicable oolloquy. 
f 2. A meeting for conference. 

*563-87 Foxe a. ik M. <1596) 263/2 Cluniake, where was 
. .appointed a secret meeting or colloquie betweeiie the Pope 
and Lewis the French King. x66x B ram hall Just Find. 
ii. 22 Debated between the Cathclick Bishops, and the 
schismatical Donatists at the Colloquie of Carthage. 1679 
Trial of White ^ Other Jesuits vz They adjourned into 
several Clubs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them. 

3. Eccl. In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Churches, a church court composed of the 
pastors and representative elders of the churches of 
a district, with judicial -and legislative functions 
over these churches ; ~ Classis, Pbesbyteky, 


a X672 .P, Nye Oath Suprem, (1683) 54 There are Synods, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and other Ecclesiastical Courts. 
1692 J. Quick Synodicon xxxvii, In every Province the 
Churches shall be divided according to their numbens and 
conveniency of neighbour places into Colloquies or Classes. 
18^ J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 45 Charges against 
the moral character of this minister, .were entertained by 
the colloquy, which pronounced sentence in 3647. 1862 
Latham in Ansted Channel Jsl. iii. xv, (ed. 2) 367 The 
Curate of St, John’s parish died, and the colloquy appointed 
to the vacant benefice. 1889 A. H. Drysdale Hist. Fresbyt. 
Eng. I. 173 The Church Courts were the ‘ Consistorj’ ’ and 
the * Colloquy ’ or Presbytery meeting quarterly, and the 
Synod evei-y two years in Jersey and Guernsey alternately. 
The Colloquies and Consistories were, as at Geneva, strict 
courts of morals, fitted in to the general civil jurisdiction. 
Hence Colloquy v. intr., to hold colloquy. 

1868 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks. U879) IL 142 They 
colloqtiied at much length. 

Collor, obs. form of Choler, Colour. 

Collossy, by-form of Colossus, q.v. 

Collotype (k^-l^toip). [f. Gr. koKKo. glne-f 
-TYFK.] A thin plate or sheet of gelatine, the sen- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
from ; also the printer impression, and the process. 

collotype plate, process, priniing, eiC.. 

, 3883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. j ed. Taylor) 362 In Col- 
lotype printing the sensitized Gelatine is so changed by the 
action of Light that it takes the printers’ ink exactly in pro- 
portion to the actinic impression made. 3884 Atkenseum 
16 Feh. 220/1 Photo-Mechanical Printing Processes, dealing 
with the preparation of intaglio plates and collotypes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 3/2 Its handsome appearance, its 
‘ collotype’ illustrations. 3887 H. T. Wood lllnstr. Books 
60 Collotype lends it.self admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low relief, such as coins, medals, etc. 
Ibid. 58 At first it was usual to print collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled surface. Ibid. 59 Good collotypes show 
great delicacy. 

Hence Collotypic, a. 

1887 H. T. Wood lllustr. Books 59 Collotypic print.s may 
be obtained in more than a single colour. Ibid. 53 A collo- 
typic plate. 

t CoUovertliwart, sb. ora. Obs. Also cole*- 
[?f. Ccll Oveethwart a. perverse ; cf. coil- 
hardy. '\ ? B'oolishly perverse ; a perverse fool 

3581 J. '^'sxa.H addon's Answ. Osor. 101 b, And shall we 
beare wfith this coUovei'thwarte Osorius like a vice in a play, 
with a new founde chaungelyng, to make myngle mangle 
with the sacred worde of the Lord? Ibid. 190 b, Therfore 
this cavillyng coleoverthwart creepeth yet foreward. 

Collow (k^^' 1^^5 )? ZL Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 

colwe(n, 5~6 colowe, (i.)diaL collar). [Late ME. 
colwen peril. OE. ^colgian, f. *colig coaly, f. col 
Coal (cf. halgian, ME halweji to Hallow, f. halig 
holy) : see also Colly v. and a. With mod. dial 
collar, oi. f oiler — follow. trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot ; to blacken, smut, 
begrime. Hence Oo'llowed (ME. hoi led) ppl. a., 
Oollowiug vbl. sb. 

c 1330 K. Horn (Ritson) 1088 His kollede snoute, 
c 3440 Promp, Parv. 88 Colwyd \,Fynson colowde], car- 
honatus. Ibid. Colwynge [P. colowynge], carhonizado. 
3530 Palsgr. 489/1 Colowe thy face, charbonm ton visage. 
3605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. <1641 ' 15^1 Now scarr’d, 
and collow’d . . Cover'd with ashes. 1611 Cotgr., Poisler, 
to collow, smut, smeere, bleach, begryme with the blacke 
side, or soot of a skellet, etc. a 1825 Forby VPc. E, A nglia, 
Collar, to sully with .soot or coal-dust. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, VVord-bk., Collo 7 t/, to blacken with .soot .. People 
black themselves with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Collow, cr Colly, to blacken. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 
Collow “^)j sb, Obs. exc. dial. Also 

dial, collar. [? f. prec. vb. : cf. Colly jA] 

1. Soot ; smut ; grime of coal ; coal-dust. Cf. 
Colly sb. 

367s Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stink to boot. 228 

This foul Thief, all .smutch with Collow. 1728 Woodward 
Fossils (J.), Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. 3774 Pennant Tours Scatl. 
(1790) II, 49 Collow signifying the dirt of coal. 3879 Miss 
Jack.son Shropsh. IVord-bk., Collow, .soot, such as is com- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles, 3887 A'. Chesh. 
Gloss., Collozv, soot. Yur feece is all o’er collow. 

2. (See qiiots.) 

1847-78 Halliweli., Collar, .smut in wlieat. Kent. 1887 
Kent. Dial., Collar, smut in wheat. 

3. Collar -coal : see Colly sbl 3 ; collar-hags 2 . 
a 1800 A. Young Ann. Agric, XVI. 311 Collar bags, or 

smut [in Kent], 

Collpixie : see Colt-pixie, 

Coll-propliet, var. of Cole-prophet, Obs. 
CoUstaff, var. of Cowl-stapp. 
i* CollU'Cent, a. Obs. rai-e. [ad. L, collucmt- 
em, pr. pple. of colhlcere, f. col- •+• lucere to shine.] 
Alight or ablaze together. 

3650 tr. Caimsin's Ang. Peace 4 The flames of collucent 
cities. 3725 J. Reynolds View of Death Mem. (1735) 27 
The vehement contrition and collision of collucent salts, 

ColllLCianist (kplizrjianist). [ad. late L. collu- 
eidnista, f. col- together with 4* Lucidn-us pr.name,] 
A name given to certain Arians or Semi-arians, 
after Lucian of Antioch (martyred A.D. 31 2 ). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Colludanistaj. 3855 J. H, 
'^v.'snuhx Arians Aph Cent. q. • , 

Collucioii(e, obs. form of Collusion, 


COLLUCTAUCE, 
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t GoUu'ctaace. ra«. [see - anoe.] -- next. 

CS630 Jackson Creed v. xlv. Wks. lY, 374 Our eager 
appetites, .bring the soul by tliis coiluctauce into a kind of 
waking dream. 

t Collll,*cta2lcy. Ohs. rare-^. [f. L, collticta- 
ri : see next an 4 -ancy.] Colliictation. 

1664 Power ExJ>. Philos, i. 6 The spirits, .after a Colluc- 
tancy with the grosser Particles. 

'€®llltCtatioil (k^bkt7^*j3n\ arch. [a. OF. 
colluctacion ^ -tion^ ad. L. colluctdtwn-etny n. of 
action f. colhictari to contend together, f. col- to- 
gether + luctari to wrestle, strive.] A wrestling or 
struggling together ; strife, conflict, opposition. 
s^xx^.^owo^State of True Happiness Strug- 

f ling and colluctation with his owne corruptions. « 1631 
)oNNE Serm. i. 6 Colluctations between the flesh and the 
Spirit. x668 Howe P/ess. Pi^hieojis ( 1825) 85 Any collucta- 
tion with contrary principles. 18. .Lamb Charact. Dram. 
Writers^ Marlowe 527 B'austus’s last scene. . is indeed an 
agony and a fearful colluctation. 

b. trajisf. in Physics, of particles in motion. 

169a P. AY Dissol. JVorld (zy^z) 25^ The Colluctation of 
Parts after the manner of Fermentation. 1695 Woodward 
Nal. Hzsi. Earth 111. (1723) 161 Hot Springs, do not owe 
their Heat to any Colluctation or EfFervescence of the 
Minerals in them. 1784 G. Adams Nat. Edp. Philos. 
IV. xlix. 348 A vibratory colluctation takes place. 

Collude (kpii^ 7 -d), V. [ad. L. colltid-cre to jplay 
with, act collusively, f. col- + Ifidcre to play.] 

1 . mtr. To act in secret concert with, chiefly in 
order to trick or baffle some third person or party ; 
to play into one another’s hands; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play false ; to act in play merely. 

XS 35 Ahitz-d. Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Bot ^uhar he hes colludit 
with vderis. 1537 lust. Chr. Man H ij b, He attayned the 
most part therof by , . crafte, and .specially by colludyng 
with great kynges. 1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. 770 
There is no doubt to be madej but that Epicurus Col- 
luded in all this ; himself not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
.such Gods at all. a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 36(1740) 
529 The French sought to weaken the King by colluding 
with his factious Enemies. i8zo Ann. Reg. Ckrou., 352 
Bribes, .offered them to collude in the evasion. 1884S1R C. 
E. Pollock in Law Rep. Q. B. Div. XII. 172 The defendant 
. . did not collude with the plaintiffs. 

+ 2 . tram. To stir np or bring about by collu- 
sion. Ohs. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem, Geo. 11, H* 68 This war had 
been colluded and abetted. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
materials of the nation to mischief. 
t 3 . To elude, evade by trickeiy. Ohs. 

1642 T. Taylor God's Jndgem. i. 11. xxi- 249 Compacting 
shall not infringe or collude the .sacred Law. 1679 Pui-ler 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (18431 122 Any loose sense [of oaths], that 
the taker by any evasion may collude the design of the law. 
Hence Oollu'ding vhl, sh. and///, a, 
x 6 xx CoTGR., CoUndani, colluding, dealing by cousin. 
x 6 zs Bp. Mountagu Appello Cms, 43 Time-serving colluding 
with the state. i68x H. lAQvee, mGiamnlTsSadd. 1. Poster. 
(1726) 24 Some colluding Knave suborned by the Witch. 
Collu'der. One who colludes. 

1645 Milton Tetrach, (1851) 242 Colluders your selve.s, as 
violent to this law of God. .as the Pharises. 1646 R. Baillie 
Anabapiism ^64 7) 14 A colluder with both sides only for 
his own interests. 

T CoHu'gency. Obs. rare~''^. [f. L. coUugere 
to mourn together (f. Itigere to mourn, lament) 
+ -ENCY.] Mourning together, mutual sorrow. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xlviii. 389 This ruthful and 
deplorable Gollugency. 

Colluin, var. of Colvin boat, 

Collup, obs. form of CoLLOP. 
dollurium, obs. form of Collybium. 
CoHusiou (k^hr^on). ^ Forms : 4 collucione, 
5-6 colT)usyon©, -owne, -ion, 6 col(l)ucion, 
-sionn, 6- collusion, [a, F. collusion, ad. L. 
collilsion-em a playing together, or into each others 
bands, n. of action f. colludere (see Collude). 
The lit. meaning *a playing together’ (in Blount 
Clossogr. 1656) is not instanced in Lat. or Eng.] 

1 . gen. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or fraud ; underhand scheming 
or working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

c 1397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. ii Yf he can by sume collu- 
cione fe/.r. -usyonCe] Do his neyghtboure wronge. 1494 
Fabyan VII. 513 Without collusyon or fraude. 1568 Grafton 
Ckron.VL. 634 Let us now leave the cloked collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and returne to the open dissimulacion, 
which now appered in England. *639 Fuller Holy IVar iv. 
XV. (1840) 204 But for the collusion of the false Templars and 
Ho.spitallers with the infidels. 1702 W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant xli. 165 Two persons . . who have, .given us a Rela- 
tion each of them apart, too much different from one another 
to suspect them of any Collusion. t846 Prescott Ferd. 
^ Is. 1 . vii. 328 A cross examination, which can best expose 
error or wilful collusion in tbe evidence, 
b. concr. with pi. 

1579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) xi6 Wee are blinded with the 
collusions of woemen. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso i. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors.^ *829 Southey 
All/or Lo7>e iv, A plain collusion ! a device Between the 
girl and youth I 

2 . spec, in Law. See qnots. 1641 and 1809. 

[129a Britton y, x. § 14 A ceo purra il estre respoundu par 
replicadoun, qeceo fut par fraude et collusioun. Marg. note. 
Judgment by collusion.] xsog-xo Act i Hen. VII I, c. 20 
§ I Suerties therof founden withoute fraude or collusion. 
1641 Ternies de la Ley 65 Collusion is where air Action is 


brought against another by bis own agreement, if the Plain- 
tife recover, then such recovery is called by Collusion. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet., Collusiou is a deceitful agreement or 
contract between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an action against tbe otber^ to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right. .It is a thing the law 
abhors. 185S Im. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xii. 75 The petitioner must, .deny collusion. 

F o. A trick, or ambiguity, in words or reasoning. 
1381 J. Bell Haddon's An^v. Osor, 235 The collusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insufficient nombring of 
partes- 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 86 Prosono- 
masiaz pleasant kind of collusion in words, - by changing. . 
or adding a letter or sillable. 1639 Pearson Creed ix^yp 
519 The resurrection of the body neither the Greek nor 
Latin ev'er delivered this Article in those terms, but in these, 
the resurrection of the flesh; because there may be am- 
biguity in the one. .but there can be no collusion in the other, 
t CoIlu'Sioner. Obs. rare— [f. prec. sb. + 
-eb F] One who practises collusion. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 7x The first false messengers. 
The second Hers.. .The fift collucioners, etc. 

Collusive (kpl!? 7 -siv), a. [f. L. collus-tts, pa, 
pple. of colludere to Collude -f- -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by, or of the nature of, collu- 
sion ; fraudulently concerted or devised. 

1678 Marvell De/. y. Howe Wks, 1875 IV. 225 Thin 
.sophistry and collusive ambiguity. ^ X707 Luttrell Brief 
i? e/. ( 1857 ) V I. 244 To prevent a collusive trade with Portugal. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 657 Count William, .made a collu- 
sive treaty with the enemy. 1880 A. H. Buckle IL 144 

Fie. .would not have lent himself to any collusive trickei*y. 

2 . Of persons : Given to collusion. 

^ 1671 L. Addison W. Barbary 177 (T.) The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

Collu'sively, Oiloj. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a collu- 
sive manner ; by fraudulent agreement, deceptively. 

1746 W. Thomp.son R. N. Advoc.itysy) 49 Both must act 
collusively, like two knavish LawAmrs for a mutual Benefit. 
X76S-9 Blackstone Comm. (R.), The land might have been 
aliened collusively without tbe consent of the superiour. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 .^ 85 There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting collusively. 
t Colltl*SOry, a Obs. [ad. late L. collusori-tts 
(in adv. collusdt'ie) of or pertaining to a collusor : 
cf. Fr. collusoire, and see -ory^.] Collusive. 

xjo6tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. x6thc. IL v. 77 Suits which are 
Sincere, and not Collnsory. 1735 Magens Insurances 1\. 
209 If it be through Design, or a collusory Understanding 
with any of the Proprietors. 

Hence f Collu sorily adv. = Collusively. 

1645 in Somers I'racts I. 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusorily given, 

t Collnstra'tiou. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type ’^col- 
lustrdtidii-em, n. of action i. collustrdre to brighten, 
f. col- -j- litsirare to ptirify, make bright.] tit. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 

X603 Holland Plutarclls Mor. 1169 A certain e collustra- 
tion, and mutuall conjunction oflights, as torches which being 
set a burning together, do augment the light. 
fig. Collateral illustration. 

1864 Lewes A rlstotle 20 When a writer’.s composition is 
good there is less need of illustration onto use a favourite 
word with the Florentine Platon ists collustrat ion. 

tColln'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. collutidn-em, 
n. of action f. collitere to rinse, f. lucre to wash.] 

1 . A wash or rinse for the mouth; a lotion. 

1601 Holland Pliny IL 440 To make a collution to wash 

the teeth withall. a 1657 Loveday Xe/if. (1663) 206 , 1 have 
taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc. 
16S4 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvm. 651 Hippocrates , . 
injected it [vinegar] into the Womb in Collations. 

2 . ? =« COLLUVIES I. In Pkys. Diet. 1657 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explained as ‘filth, im- 
purity’. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's DJsp. v, vii. 161* Toroborate the 
mouth and deterge its collations. 

t Collu'tnlate, v. Ohs. rare—^. [f. L. collutu- 
Idre to defile (Plautus) + - ate ‘h] To defile 

1623 in CoCKERAM, 

Collu’vial, «. rare. [f. Colldvi-es + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies ; sink-like. 

1822 Abp. Magee Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Metropolis, which naturally collects adventurers of all 
professions. 

11 Colluvia*riTim. [alleged L. i. colluvies, -um ; 
but now considered to be an erroneous reading in 
Vitruvius.] ‘ A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
for clearing away filth ’ (Weale Diet. Terms, 1 849). 

b- fig. [Cooper, Thesaur. has ‘ Colluviarium, a 
sinke or gutter ’.] 

1824 J. Gilchrist Elym. Inferpr. 68 Instead of the Par- 
liament being that colluviarium of corruption, etc. 

11 Colluvies (k^b/'viizz), [L. collttvies (also col- 
luvia, -um) lit. * offscourings, washings, swillings’, 
f. collu-cre to wash thoroughly, rinse.] 

1 . ChioBy Med. A collection or gathering of filth 

or foul matter; spec, foul discharge from an 
ulcer. ' ' ■ ■ 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 73 The afore.said Colluvies of the 
remaining, humours, 17104* Fuller Extemf. 277 

They. . stuff* up the Lungs with a greater Colluvies of Recre- 
menc.s. x8ii 111 Hooper Med. Diet. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Conflux (of waters, etc.). 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 303 He pretends that all Rivers 
proceed from a Colluvies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 
1819 Rees Cycl. ColUmies^ A term, which, .writers on the 


universal deluge have applied to the fluid mass into which 
. .the strata of the antediluvian earth were dissolved. 

S.' fig, Medley, rabble, hotchpotch. (So in L.) 

1647 Jer, Taylor Lib. Pr<?/ 7 z. Ep. Bed. ii A colluvies of 
Heresies. 1671 S. Clarke Mizm. Saints ^ Sinners led. 4) 
1.45 A colluvies of most filthy lecherous people. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Sysi. i, iv. 460 Hannibal. .having a mixt 
colluvies of all nations under him. 1730 Pope Let. to Gay 
X I Sept. , F rom the midst of the Colluvies and sink of human 
greatness at W- — -r. 

CoUy (kpdi), sh.l Ohs. exc. dial. [prob. f. Colly 
a., or a dial, form of CoLLOW sb., assimilated to 
the adj.] 

1 . Soot ; smut. 

1708 -IS Kersey, Colly, the Black that sticks on the outside 
of a Pot, or Kettle., Colly, to dawb with Colly, to smut. 
1823 Britton Beauties MHltsh. G\os&., Colley, the soot from 
a kettle. x88o Antrim d* Down Gloss,, Colley, smuts. 

2 . The Blackbird, dial. [In this sense pxob. the 
adj. used siibst. : cf. the Sc. name ‘ the Blackie ’.] 

C1805 A. Yovna Ann. Agrtc.’X.'KX.. ^x4.{Somerset)Colley, 
a blackbird. 1888 Elworthy PV. Somerset Word-bk., 
Colly, the blackbird. Ibid., IVaier-colly, the water ouzel. , 

3 . Comb., as colly -brand, -coal, -stick\^oo qnots.). 

/z X823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Coilar-coal, black smut 

from the chimney or bar.s. We di.stinctly pronounce it thus. 
1840 Spurdens Suppi., Colly-coal, this spelling is nearer to 
the pronunciation than collar, in Forby. 1880 /■F'. Cornw. 
Gloss., Colley-braiids, summer lightning. 1880 E. Cornw, 
Gloss., Collyhrami, smut in corn. rSBi Leicestersh, Gloss., 
Colly. stick, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Colly, sb:^ [dim., related to ON. holla cow 
(/ri?/tfr/p without horns'', a hind, a girl ; see Coll 
v.'i"} (See quot.) 

X719 D’Urfey Pills Y. II Sawney .shall ne’er be my Colly, 
my Cow. iSSr Leicestersh. Gloss., Colly, a term of endear- 
ment for a cow. 

Colly, var. of Collie, sheep-dog. 

+ Co*lly, Ohs. or dial. [The same word 

as 1 6th c. colie Coaly ; the vowel here remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of OE. col, '^coUg, 
and in the verb collow, colly \ while in the form 
coaly it is assimilated to Coal, of which the was 
lengthened by position in ME.] Dirtied with coal- 
dust or soot ; grimy ; coal-black. 

[1565-1594 see Coaly.] 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634’' 122 The great Titmouse 
(which, of his colly head and breast, some callaColemouse). 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 49 Vulcan .. 
X^yinping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fi.sts. 

Compl, Farjner {^6.. 4) .s. v., Colley Sheep, such sheep 
as have black faces and legs. 1S04 Duncumb Herefordsh. 
Gloss., Colly, black; from coal. 1880 Mrs. H. W’'ood 
Johfmy Ltidlow Ser. ii. (1889 ' 290 The girl, who seemed to 
be cleaning up . . for her face and arms were all ‘ colly 

Colly (kF‘li)j arch, and dial. [App. a 
parallel form to Collow v., going back with it to 
an OE. '^colgian, whence cokven, ^coljen, 
*colien, the latter becoming at length colly. Cf, 
bellows, belly.'] tram. To blacken with coal-dust 
or soot ; to begrime. , 

1590 [see Collied], 1601 B. Jonson Pbel aster iv. v, Nor 
thou bast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard, a 1633 
Vines Lord's Sup/ (1677) 345 Achild that will colly himself 
with the cole that's black and dead. 1791 Cowper Odyss, 
xvm. 34 An old hag Collied with chimney-smutch. i86x 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. xiv, * Not . . to let him stay i’ the coal- 
hole liiore nor a minute ; but it was enough to colly him 
all over 1870 Lettice Lisle yoSi * Whatibr are ye collying 
o’ me ’ ? says the ^>ot to the kettle. 1879 in Sliropsk. Word- 
bk. 1882 JV. Worcestersh. Gloss,, Colley, to blacken. 
fig. To blacken in character ; to darken, 

1604 Shaks. 0th. 11. Hi. 206 Passion hauing my best 
iudgement collied \Ql- cooldj Assaies to leade the way. 
1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c. i. 67 That King, whom labal 
collj'etli with his sinister and causle.sse doubts. 

*[[ ? To make black with blows ; or perhaps a 
distinct word, variant of CoiL tO beat, thrash. 

160X CoRNWALLYES Ess. IL xl. (1631) 172 ColUcd ou the 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 

+ Co*Uy, v.'^ Ohs. Also eoley, coly. [a. OF. 
coleier, coloier, collier to turn the neck, f. col, cou 
neck : cf. manier to handle.] intr. To move or 
turn the neck ; to turn the head from side to side : 
said of birds. 

zri43o Pilgr. Ly/ Mauhode n. Ixxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge {colliani], hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. i486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iir. xx, 
<1660) 223. 1678 Phillips, Collieth. 1715 in Kersey s.v. 
Colly. Hence in Bailey. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) 1, She collieth [of a hawk], annuit. 

Colly, v.‘^ By-form of Coll v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.Wi infinitive ; but cf. Cully.] 
ax 6 oQ Robin Cause. 218 in Hazl. E. P. P. HI. 241 To 
colly and kis, my pleasvre it is, for all yovr new learning, 
t CO'llybist. Obs. Also colli-, [ad, L. collyhista, 
ad. Gr. fcoLKvISiar’^s money-changer, f. koWv^os 
small coin, change: see -1ST. Cf. Colltby.] A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer ; miser. 

<:i38o Wyclif Last Age Ch. (1840) p. xxxi, ]?e whiche 
may wel be clepid colli biste. rx45o Mir our Saluaciaun 
1746 Ffor thai ware fals vsurier.s and collibistes of the 
pharisens. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. y. 107 Unless some base 
hedge-creeping Collybist.Scatterihisrefli.se scraps on whom 
he list. 1615 — Cozitenipl. N. T. iv. xxv, Beams of indigna- 
tion in the faces of these guilty Collybists 
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•f- Oolly-clogger. Oh, p =» grimy' + 

CLOiiGJSR one that clogs or cumbers ; perhaps it 
ought to be read as two words coaly 
*537 T. Wylley toCrowmell in Froude's Hist, Eng.{xZs%) 
III. 340, The priests, .have disdained me ever since I 
made a play against the Pope's councillors, Error Colly 
dogger of conscience, and Incredulity. 

Collyer, collygate, etc. : see Colli-. 
Collyflower, obs. f. Calthflower. 
Collygener, obs. f. CoLLEGiAifER. 
fOoUjre, Oh. rare. Also oollire. [a. F. 
collyre, 0 ¥. coUire {12^0. c,), ad. L. collyrium^ 
-frz’wJW.] =C 0 LLYEIUMI, 

1563 Bulleyn Bk. Simples sg b, Good to bee put in Col- 
Kres for sore iyen. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxix. 270 Col- 
tyres, and medicines prepared to quicken the sight, 1656 
Blount Glossogr.^ Collyry CoUyry. 

Oollyria, pi. of Collyrium. 
t CoUyrial, <at. Oh. rare— K Ith. colly rz-um 
+ -AL.] Of the nature of a collyrium. 

1607 Tovs-ell Fmr~/. Beasts 217 Two [drams] of 
hares dung confected with coUyrial water. 
Collyridian (kf?Uri'dian), sd. and a. [ad. med. 
L. collyrzdzdn-m, f. collyrida ~ colly ris = Gr. rnKHo- 
da (Vulgate and XXX) cake, dim. of /coXKlipa. 
roll of coarse bread.] 

A. sL A member of a sect of heretics in the 4th 
and 5th c. who worshipped the Virgin Mary, to 
whom their women are said to have offered cakes 
as ^ Queen of Heaven ’ (cf. Jer. vii. 18). 

1565 Calfhill Ans7v. Martiall {JB46) 377 A sect of heretics 
called Collyridians, which did olfer to the Virgin Mary, 
1667 Poole Dial. Prat. ^ Papist (1735) 146 The^ Fathers 
charged the Collyridians with Idolatry, for worshipping of 
the Virgin Mary. 1880 Littledale Plaift Reas. xxiv. 69. 
1882--3 ScHAFF EncycL Relig. KtanvL II. 1423. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 

1837 G. S. Faber Sacr.Cal. Proph. (1844) I. loi Colly- 
ridian Heretics, who,. had begun to worship the dead in 
the person of the Virgin Mary, 1833 — Recapii. Apostasy 
15 The idolatrously blasphemous Collyridian Heresy. 

fCollyrie. Oh. P'orms: 4-6 colirie, 4-7 
collerie, -ye, ? 5 colorye, 6-7 colly rie, collirie, 
7 colery, collyry, colliry. [ad. L. colly ri^zmif 
OK. colire, Pr. colliri, colUrioi see below. 
The Anglo-Fr. was possibly colU rzi, colh'rU, like 
glorie, etc.] 

1. «= Collyrium r. 

1383 Wyclif Rev. iii. 18 Anoynte thin igen with colirie 
[v.r, coluryo, 1388 a collerie]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ixx. 
636 Pepper is good to be mingled with eye medicines or 
Collyries. 1631 K H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ii. 15 
The GoUyrie and Eye-salve of his Spirit. 1643 J, Steer 
tt. PoBrk'iudExp. ChirJirg. xiii. 52 Drop into the eyes 
this following Colery. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. i, 7 
We laid on a Collyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2 . —Collyrium 2 . 

1616 SuRFL. & Markk. Country Farm 137 To put 
within the sheath, .a Collirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Collyrite Akf^dirait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. mWi- 
pi or eye-salve, also ‘Samian earth’, a kind of fine 
clay : see -its.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, ‘a 
clay-like mineral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tongue’ (Dana). 

x8z6 Emmons Min. 214 Collyrite or Kollyrite. 1868 
Dana Min. 420 Collyrite . . At Hove, near Brighton, Eng- 
land, in fissures in the upper chalk. 

11 CollyTiuxH (kpiiTi^ra). Also 5 colerium, 
5-7 collirium, 7 coUurium. PL collyria 
(kpli'ria) ; also 7-8 collyriums. [L. collyrium 
(in med.L. coKJdrium'^, a. Gr. fcoWvpiov poultice, 
eye-salve, dim. of tcoKAdpa roll of coarse bread.] 

1 . A topical remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an eye-salve or eye-wash. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxix. (1495) 140 Colerium 
is a pryncypall medycyne for the eye. Ibid. xvi. Ixviii. 575 
Colliria ben oynementes that helpe the eyen. 1563 Turner 
Herbal ii. 67 a, The medicines of the eyes called collyria. 
1613 Woodall Mate Wks. (16531 21S Collyriums or 
lotions for the infinnities of the eyes. 1757 Brooke in Phil, 
Trans. LI. 82 Caustics behind the ears, and vitriolic col- 
lyriuras, cured her. 1854 Badham Halieut. 66 Tragasceau 
salt was used . . as collyrium for the eyes of horses. 
jhg. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684) ni, 258 Take Christs 
CoH}^!^!! and Eye-salve to anoint your eyes. 1660 Fuller 
Miyt Coniempi. (1841) 171 Poverty may prove a good col- 
lyriurn, or eye-salve, .to make a true discovery of those 
things we knew not before. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Wks. (Bohn; I, 284 Great men are thus a collyrium to clear 
our eyes from egotism. 1853 C- Bronte Villette xxxiv. 377 
His tomes, .were collyrium to the spirit’s eyes. 

2 . A solid medicine made up in a cylindrical 
form to be introduced into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository. 

17^1^8 tr.^ Vegetius Refiatns Distemp. Horses 164 You shall 
put into it a Collyrium or Dosil made of Honey and meal 
of bitter Vetches. *874 tr. Fan Buren's Dis. Genii. 07 g. 87 
Astringent collyria are useless. 

Z. loosely. Any application for the eyes, as the 
kolfl used by eastern women: cf. Alcohol. 

1624 B. Tonson Fortunate Isles, I will but touch your 
temples, The corners of your eyes, and tinct the tip..o* 
your nose, with this collyrium. 1883 Mrs. Armytage in 
Fortn. Rext. x Sept. 344 Egyptian beauties .. heightening 
their charms with collyrium. 

Collys(e, obs. f. Cullis. 


•K Colman^s bird* Oh. Also St. Colman's 
bird. The Teal Duck. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 371 Seynt Colman his 
briddes. .bee|> i-cleped cercelles and come{> homeliche to 
manis honde [ed, 1537 xxxv. 36 Colraans byrde.s]. 

Colmar (kp-lm^). [Name of a town in Alsace.] 

1 , A variety of pear. 

1741 Compl. Fam, Piece u. iu. 352. 

2 . [perhaps of different origin.] A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Queen Anne’s time. 

1737 Pope, &c. Art Sinking 94 The bride . . with an air 
divine her Colmar pty'd. 1739 Art of Politicks 10 Toupet, 
and Tompion. .Colmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch, .a Fan. 

Colmase, obs. f. Coalmousb. 
t Golmeuier. Oh. [As the name appears also 
to have the variant tolme-neer ^ tntiQt me near’, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that colmeziier stands for 
cull me-near ; cf. Cull me to you as a name of the 
Heart’s-ease (Gerard 703 and 855).] Old name of 
the Sweet William or a variety of it. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. vii. 155 Sweete William or Col- 
menier. .is also somwhat like to the cloaue Gillofers. Ibid. 
It. vii. 157 There is a kind of this herbe (sweete Williams] 
which is common in the countrey gardens, and they call it 
Ciolmeniers. Ibid, 11. viii. 157 {Fioure Constantinople) 
Many [flowers] clustering togither after the manner of Tol- 
me-neers, or sweete Williams. 

Colmey (kglmi). north, dial. Also coalmie, 
colemie,colinle,oolmy, and in various dial, forms: 
see quots. Colnious (quot. 1654) is prob. due to 
confusion with coalmouse. [Perh. the same word as 
colmie ft?/;vz/,CuLMY ‘sooty, grimy’; but the early 
variants are difficult to explain.] The CoaL-pish. 

1654 Blaeu Atlas, Scotia, Orcadwn Descr. 138 Piscium 
variorum, praecipue silurorum minimorum majorura et 
maxiniorum (vulgo Sellaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix. 1808 Jamieson, Colemie, Coalmie, the Coal-fish. 
[1887 gives also Cohnotk, colemoth, cohnouth, colm, 
cojno, and of the young fish comamie, colminie.] 1863 
Couch Brit. Fishes HI. 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of Culmy a. sooty. 
Colmose, -mouse, obs, ff, Coalmousb, 
t Co'lmow. Oh. A kind of sea-gull. 

C1475 V'oe. in Wr.-Wulcker 761 Hec alcedo, a colmow. 
[Perh. an error {(ic*c0lmew, or repr. an OE_ ^colmdiv for 
*colm^v, as a comp, of mxxo, ‘ alcedo vel alcion ‘ larus ’, 
a sea-mew or gull. It may mean coal- or black-gull ; but 
cf. Calmewe, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to Coal-mouse.] 

t Colne. Oh. rare. [Cf. cauna in Du Cange 
as var. of calma, cauma thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw.] (See quots.) 

1538 Elyot Diet., Scirpen,Si6.\xn%'pot or colne made with 
roddes or rushes. X553 Huloet, Colne or francke for 
fowles, Finarinm. Colne made of roddes or wyckers, 
Scirpea. [cf. ibid. Francke, cowle, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be fatte.J 

t ColO’be [ad, late L. colob-iuml\ 

«COLOBIUM. 

Blount Clossogr., Colobe, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming but to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Dalmatica. 

Colobiu (k^'Dbin). Zool. fa. F. colobin f. mod. 
L. generic name Colob-us (rarely adapted as colobe\ 
ad. Gr, /roXoiSus docked, curtailed.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, distinguished by the 
absence or rudimentary development of the thumb. 

1840 tr. CuvieFs Anim. Khigd. 57 The black Colobin.. 
Ursine Colobin. W’^hite-thighed Colobin. 

II ColoMlim (kHJu'bi^m). [late L., a. Gr. /coAd- 
Biov, f. Koko^-h curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic or robe, such as was worn by the 
clergy of the early church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Eccles. use replaced by the Dalmatic. 

1603 Cerejnonies ai^ Coronat. fas. I ^I685^ 8 Then the 
Colobium or Dalmatica is put on him. 1661 Acc, Earl 
Sandxoich in Mrs. PalUser Lace xxv, (1869) 290 The Colo- 
hium Sindonis of fine lawn laced with fine flanders lace. 
1846 Fairholt Costume 50 The dalmatic .. took the place 
of the primitive colobium. 1876 JPlanche Cyc"/. Costume 1. 
422. 

II Coloboma (k^Dbd'wma). Palh. [mod. I^., a. 
Gr. Ko\ 60 a)pa the part removed in mutilation, f. 
koRo^os curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ ; spec, a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choroidal fissure. 

1843 tr. y. Muller's Ele7n. Phys. IL 1631 The Coloboma 
.seems to arise from the imperfect development of the 
iris in the situation of the fissure of the choroid. 1875 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye 724 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations. 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 178 The portions 
of these membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma. 

II Colocasia (k^Dk^*zia,-sia). Bot. [L. colo-^ 
cdsia, a. Gr. tfoAo/cama prop, the rhizome or Xoot ’ 
of the Egyptian water-lily {Nelumhium speciosum), 
whence extended to the whole plant.] 

A genus of plants of the Arum family, natives of 
the East Indies, and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 
root-stocks, used as articles of food. 

1829 Lee tr. Ibn Batuieds Trav. xjo We next came to 
Dadkannan . . In this are found . . thecocoanut and colocassia. 


II Colocolo, -la (kp\dkd^\d, -la). Native name 
for the wild cat of South America {Felix colocolo). 

1880 Libr. Unkh KnoivL IV. 141 Colocolo, a large cat, 
native to the north part of South America. 

Colocyxiljll (kf:''l<^'sin]?i. Also 6 colocintMs, 

7 colOGyntMs. [ad. L. colocynthis (formerly also 
in Eng, use, with pi, -ides, and variant -idtp), a. 
Gr. KokoKvvks (Dioscorides). In med.L. the Gr. lev 
was commonly represented by qui, hence the forms 
CoLOQUiNT, -im, q.v.] 

The Bitter-apple ( CzV/vz/Zz^j" Colocynthis), a widely- 
cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of 
which is about the size of an orange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purgative drug. Also the fruit of 
this plant, and the drug prepared from it. 

a. in Latin forms. 

1565 J. ’E.ax.u Hist. Exposi. 49 By a little meale, the 
bitternesse of colocinthls was cured in the potage pot. 
1609 Bible (Douayi 2 Kings iv. 39 He found as it were a 
wilde vine, and gathered of it the colocynthides of the field 
[Vulg. colocynthidas agri\. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants 240 
The great Cathartick power of Colocynthis. 1681 tr. 
Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Voc,, Colocynthida, or coloquin- 
tida, a bitter purging gomd or apple, 
colocyzith. 

1x1667 Jer. Taylor Course Serm. (1678) 93 Abuse 

your Flocks, and feed them with Colocynths and Hemlocke. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Coloquintida, Troches made of 
colocynth are called troches of alhandal.^ 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (18791 469 Colocynth is rarely, if ever, used alone, 
but is given in combination . . with milder purgatives^ to 
increase their activity. ^1878 Oxf. Bible Helps 215 The 
colocynth . . grows wild in profusion about Gilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom, 

b. attrib.. as colocy nth-pill, -pith, -pulp, etc. 

181X A. T, Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 704 Compound 

Colocynth Pills. Take, .colocynth pulp, four parts. 

Hence Colocyntlieiii, a resin -like substance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with sulphuric acid. 
ColocyntMte = Colocynthin. CoiocymtMtin 
(see quot.). 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. Colocynthin. Colocynthin 
boiled with, acids is resolved, according to Walz, into sugar 
..and colocynthein. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colocyntkein. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 709 Colocynthite is 
contained in the fruit of the cucumis colocynthis. i863"73 
Watts Z)zVA Chem. s. v. Colocynthitm, [When] the alcoholic 
extract of bitter apple . . is treated with water, colocyn* 
thitia remains undissolved. .It is soluble in ether. 

ColocyatMn (k^l<?si'n])in). Chem. [see -in.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling a semi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. 193. 1840 Henry Elem. 
Chem. II. 333 It contains the bitterness of the colocynth, 
and appears . . to be a particular principle, for which he 
proposes the name of colocyntine. 1876 Bartholow Mat. 
Med. (1879) 481 Colocynthine is a very powerful cathartic, 
Co 4 o‘garitlim. Math. [Co- 4.] (See quot.) 

1881 Wentworth Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained by subtracting the logarithm of a number from xo 
is called the cologarithm of the numl er, or arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm of the number, 

Cologne (kH^u'n). Also 4-coloyne, 4-6 coleyn, 
(5 collongne), 5-6 eoleyne, 6 colleyne, -ayme, 6- 
7 eollon, cullin, -en, 7-8 colen, coHin, 8 cologn, 
(9 conlogne). [In F. Cologne, Ger. Kdln, MG, 
Cdlen, Du. Keulen%—'L. Colonia Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.] Name of a German city 
on the Rhine, famous in the Middle Ages on ac- 
count of the shrine of the Wise Men of the East, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used atfrib. to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esp. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologjze brand, sword i also thread, etc. 

c 1310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.) 19 1 
Into Coloyne. c 14.00 Three Kings Cologne (E. E. T. S.) 2 
pree holy and worshipfull kyngis of Coleyn. 1436 Libel in 
Wright Pol. Songs II. 171 Coleyne t bred e, fustiane, and 
canvar'e. 1483 Act x Rich. HI, c. xo § i Calle sylk or Coleyn 
silk thro wen or wrought . 1548 Hall Chron. i 1809 > 555 Long 
speres called Colleyne Clowystes. c 1550 Otterburn 200 in 
Child Eng. 4 Sc, Ballads vi. (1889) 298/1 They swapped 
together. . Wyth swordes of fyne collayne. c xspz Fausins in 
Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 265 Of divers sorts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine, a 1650 A rth. King of 
Corxmall 167 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 68 Collen brand ife 
haue in my hand, and a Millaine knife fast by me knee. 
X673 Ray Jottm. Low C. 73 The three kings of Collen. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. vii, Dickon wore a Cologne 
blade. 

b, Cologne earth (umb^r, brown), a brown 
pigment obtained or prepared from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne ; Cologne yellow, 
a pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
sulphate of lead with sulphate of lime. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 53 Terra lemnia, or CulHns 
earth. Ibid. 55 Colens-earth. Ibid. 57 Terra-Colen is easie 
to work. X703 Art's Improv. i. 39 Grind Collins-Earth 
very fine. *809 SowerbY Elucidation 0/ Colours 40 Terra 
Siennae, umber and Coulognes earth are cheaper. 1833 G. 
Field Ckromaiogr. x6o Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen*s earth. *885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown, .allied to which are Cologne and Cassel Earth. 

c. Cologne water *= Eau de Cologne, a per- 
fumed spirit, manufactured at Cologne since 1709 ; 
in U. S. often called simply Cologne. 
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1842-4 Emerson ^ss. Ser. ii. iv, jao Steeped in Cologne- 
water, and perfumed. 2863 B. Taylor //. Thurston 1, 265 
Teacups, bowls, and even a cologne bottle. 1875 Howells 
Foregone ConcL ix. 150 She brought her water and cologne, 

Cologne, obs. f. Colloguk, 

Coloiero, obs. f. Caloyee. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Coioieros, a sort of Grecian Monks. 
Colok, obs, f. COLLOCK. 

Cololite Geol [f. Gr. Kdkov ColokI 

+ Kl$os a stone: see -eite.] An intestine -like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks of 
Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-casts, or as the 
petrified intestines of fishes with their contents. 

1837 W. Buckland Geol I, 200 To these remarkable fossils 
he [Agassiz] has given the name of cololites. 2844 G. A. 
M.AHT'Ei.h Medals of Creation II. 657. 2860 Owen PalaeonU 
39 The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. 

Colomb, eolompne, obs. ff. Column. 
t Colo’snbe- Obs, [a. OF. colombe (loth c, in 
lJittTe) :-~-L, oo/zimb-a.] A dove. 

1(|.83 Caxton Goid. Leg. 427/2 A colombe or dowue , , 
which openl^jre was seen fleynge within the chirche. 

Colombier, colombine, etc. : see Colum-. 
Colombo, obs, f. Calumba, a drug. 

1804 Med.^ Jrnl. XII. 295 The infus. gentian comp, was 
ordered in lieu of the Colombo. 

Colometsry (kt?V'metri). [ad. Gr. /cocAo/tcrpio 
measurement of verses, f. makov Colon -f 
measurement.] In Gr. Prosody, the measurement of 
verses by cola; hence in Palseogr. the division. of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths. 

i88;;5-3 J, R, Harris in Schaff Encycl. Relig, K novel. III. 
2246 To form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf. 
Colon 

Colon ^ (kJu'l^n). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. Kbkov 
food, meat, the colon. The form /toiXov found in 
MSS. is metrically incorrect (^.^. Aiistoph. Eq. 
455) and arose from confusion with Kookov a limb 
or member 1 Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. F. €olonl\ 

1 . Anat. The greater portion of the large intes- 
tine, extending from the caecum to the rectum. It 
ascends by the right kidney {right lumbar or ascend- 
ing colon), passes below the liver to the spleen 
(iransvei'se colon), descends to the left kidney 
{left lumbar or descending colon), whence it extends 
(as the sigfnoid flexure, or left iliac colon) to tbe 
commencement of the rectum, f Formerly, popu- 
larly, the belly or guts ; To feed or satisfy colon : 
to appease hunger. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, xHi, (1495] 158 The 
thyrde grete gutte highte Colon . . is joyned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. 1541 R. Copland Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconde 
Colon. 162a Massinger & Dekker Virgin Martyrin. iii, 
Mine eyes . . curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. 2631 Heywood Maid of the West n. iv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What trick have you to satisfie Colon? 
2656 S. Holland Zara. (1719) 8 Our Champions . . Colon 
cramm'd with an accustom'd vacuity. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 
2097 One Colon or Colick gut. 2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 
306 A calculus, weighing several ounces, found in the colon 
of a horse. 2842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M, 526. 2872 
Huxley vi. 25a 

b. Entom. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

2836-9 G. N EWPORT in Todd Encycl. A nat. II. 971/2 s.v. In- 
sect, It [the stomach] then is continued backwards as a long 
ilium and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct rectum. 1877 Huxley Anai. Jnv. Anvn, 409. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson 239. 

Colon 2 (k<?u'l^n), [a. L, colon, a. Gr. Kwkov 

limb, member or clause of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 

111 . In Gr. Rhetoric and Prosody, a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical period ; hence 
in Palmography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts, plur. eola. 

2389 [see 2]. 2882 W. Blades Caxton 226 The Greek 
grammarians . . called a complete sentence a period, a limb 
was a colon, and a clause a comma. 2883 J. R. Harris in 
Amer. Jml. Philol. IV. 151 From Suidas we find that when 
the cTTiYos forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 
Ibid. 152 The methods employed in breaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods. Ibid,, Colon-writing is 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. 

Eg. <216^ Cleveland Poems, Against Sleep 29 Sleep! 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. 

2. A punctuation-mark consisting of two dots 
placed one above the other [ : ] usually indicating 
a discontinuity of grammatical construction greater 
than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
that marked by the period, plur. colons. 

Its best defined use is to separate clauses which are gram- 
matically independent and discontinuous, but between 
which there is an apposition or similar relation of sense. 
Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra- 
tion, extract, etc. But ‘ its use is not very exactly fixed ; 
it was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period * (J.). It is also employed to 
divide prose into metrical periods for chanting. 

2589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie u. iv, [v.] lArb.') 88 Tbe 
auncient reformers of language, invented, three manner of 
pauses. .The second they called colon, not a peece but as it 


were a member for his larger length, because it occupied 
twise as much rime as the comma, 1616 Bullokar, Colon, 
A marke of a sentence not fully ended which is made with 
two prickes. 1684 H. More Answer 60 This plainly is not 
perfect sense unless you take away the Colon. 2748 J. 
Mason Elocut, 24 A Comma Stops the Voice while we may 
privately tell one, a Semi Colon two ; a Colon three : and 
a Period four. 2731 Chambers Cycl, s.v., Others say, a 
colon is to be used when the sense is perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded. 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. 403 The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon. 1882 W. Blades Caxton 225 [Caxton] em- 
ployed three points, the comma, the colon, and the period 
or full point. 

Co’lon^. rare. Also 7 colone. [a. F. €olo 7 i 
L. coldn~us, f. colpre to till.] A husbandman. 

2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist, histine Gg 5 a, His father 
was a Colone or tenant to the famous Senat Aurelius. 
2622 Burton AttaL Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (2676) 22/2 To 
see . , a coiwitry colone toil and moil. 2808 J. Barlow 
Columb. I. 737 To aid the colon’s as the carrier's toil, To 
drive the coulter and to fat the .soil. 

■f Colon 4. Ohs, [ad. F. colonne : cf. Collon, 
Colonne] — Column (of mercury). 

1765 Spry Barometer in Phil. Trans. LV. 84 The small 
howl at the. top .. renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercury’s ascent, the bowl giving it an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 

Golonate (k<?l^«mtf 5 t). [ad. late L. colo^idt-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. coldnus ; cf. F. colonatl\ 
In the later Rom. Empire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf who could not be bought or sold, 
but who was inseparably bound to the soil. 

Colonder : see Coliandeb. 

Colonel Fonns: a. 6 coronelle, 

corronel, 6-7 coroiiel(l, 7 -all, corronell; 
6-7 colonell, 6-8 collonell, (7 colenel), 7-8 
collonel, 6- colonel. [In i6th c, coronel, a. F. 
coronnel^zS.%o coronel, couronnel, and later colonneL, 
ad. It. colonnello, colonello chief commander of a 
regiment, f. colomta Column; cf. colonnello, co- 
lon{n)ella * a little columne or piller ’ in Florio ; 
also la compagnia colonnella, Fr. la compagnie 
colonelle, or simply la colonelle, the first company 
of a regiment of infantry. ‘The colonel was so 
called, because leading the little column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment’ (Skeat). The 
early Fr. whence also Sp. coro 7 iel) was due 

to the dissimilation of /-/, common in Romanic, 
though popular etymology associated it with 
corona, courmne crown. It is still dialectal {see 
Littr^\ but was supplanted in literary use, late 
in 1 6th c., by the more etymological colonneP, 
and under this influence and that of translations 
of Italian military treatises colonel also appeared 
in Eng. VI580. The two forms were used in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Becker, and others ; 
coronel was the prevailing form till 1650, but 
disappeared in writing c 1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this date, 56 have coronel, 33 
colonel, thus distributed: up to 1590 coronel 21, 
colonel I ; 1591-1630 cor- 31, col- 22 ; 1631-50 
cor- 4, col- 10; 1651- cor- o. In 17th c. colonell 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (i 1 verse) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 began to be 
reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, coVnel 
(according to Jones Pract. Phoswgraphy, 1701, 
WlnH), as recorded by Dr. Johnson 1755-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd 1818 ; in 
Sir Harry Wildair {i*j 01) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to coll. But app. the 
earlier coronel had never died out of popular use; 
Br. A. J. Ellis Eng. Pronunc. 1074/2 cites Byche 
1710 for (k2?*n?nel), Buchanan 1766 for (k^unil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (k^'inel) the pronunciation now 
established, though apparently not yet universal 
in 1816. Cf. the following examples : 

2348 T. Fi.sher in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iv. III. 296 Certen 
of the worthie.st Almaynes at the de.sire of their coronell . . 
reentred the same. 2383 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Ltnve C. 
1. 82 b, 26 ensignes of Almawies, whose Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 2398 Barret Theor. Warres 250 
Colmell or Coronell, French word, is the commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Maestre del Campo. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) Tii The ColeneLs, Captaims, and other martial men. 
1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife w. ii, Prithee Coronel, How do 
thy companies fill now? 1632 Chatman & Shirley Ball j. 
Enter the Coronell. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 283 The 
great court favorite, Pans, sells The maior’s place and colo- 
ners. 2636 Cowley IV, 549 'Till Uz and Jathan 

their stout Colonels \ed. 2710 cornels] fell. 2691 New Disc. 
Old Intreague xv. 4 For equal Falsbood, equal Fate befell, 
This dub’d a Knight, and that a Collonel. 2702 Farquhar 
Sir H. Wildair i. i. 4 Ay, the Coll, has made his Fortune 
with a witness. Ibid. n. ii. 25 Tm a pretty Gentleman. 
Coll., where 's your wife? 1723 Cadenus V., Many a 
shaft, Pointed at col'nels, lords, and beaux. 2816 C. James 
Mil,^ Diet. (ed. 4I 116 Both the English and Scotch, but 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, and 
so do the Irish. 2816 *Quiz' Grand Master vn. 177 If a 
tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet infernal. 
2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonetihan. III. 24 Our cawnel.] 



1. The superior officer of a regiment, whether of 
infantry or cavalry. He ranks above the Lieutenant 
Colonel, on whom, in the British army (except in 
the Artillery and Engineers), the command of the 
regiment generally devolves, and below the general 
officer, who is attached to no one regiment The 
title is often honorary, and conferred upon dis- 
tinguished officers or princes of royal blood. 

2^8-83 [see above]. 2398 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 
1 16 In the time of. . Henrie the eight, .those were intituled 
Colonels, or as some will, Coronals, which the Spaniardes 
do c&\\ Maesters de Campo. 2608 C apt. Smith \title'), h. 
true relation of such occurrences . . as hath hapned in Vir- 
ginia .. written by Captain Smith, Coronell of the said 
Collony. 2632 Massinger Maid of Honour in. i, Desert 
may make a serjeant to a colonel, 2743 Ohserv. cone. Navy 
44 Colonels of Regiments of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twelve hundred Pounds. 2824 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. XII. 46 The regiment to be commanded by 
a Colonel and each of the Battalions by a Lieutenant Colo- 
nel or Major. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 111 . 77 
Colonel Smith ajiplied for a reinforcement. 2881 J. Grant 
Cameronians I. i. 5 Sir Piers had been appointed . . full 
colonel of tbe old regiment. 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 
as iribunus, magister eguilum, tic. 

3^556 Fardle Faciom n. x. 211 The grande Coronelle that 
had charge ouer ten thousande. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus* 
Ann. I. X. (1622) 29 C, Cetronius, Colonel of the first legion. 
2600 Holland L/zy/ IV. xviii. 151 The Coronell of theCaval- 
lerie [magisier eguUi^ml, with his cornets of horse. 2623 
Bingham Xenophon 226 Next day he sent for the Coronels 
and Captaines of the Armie. 2683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Acts xxiv. 22 When I have spoke with Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, I will judge the cause. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial salmon-fly. 

2867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 342 There are two uni- 
forms which the Colonel rejoices in. 

3. attrib. and in Comb., as colonel-commandant : 
t colonel-ensign, the colours of a colonel or his 
regiment, also the bearer of these colours ; colonel- 
general, an officer placed at the head of all the 
troops of one army. 

2577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. {2806I 11 . 255^ A gentle- 
man which bare the .said mon.sieur de la Chapelle his *coronell 
ensip^ne. 1670 Cotton Espernon ii. v. 228 Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, Colonel-Ensigns [2587 'Fix.mxG Contn. Holitisked 
III. 1993 2 Piero Strozzi, coronelle of three ensigns of 
Italians]. 2393 Maynarde Drake's PVy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 6 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, our ^coronell-generall was of theyr 
counsayle. 2628 R. Markham i/zV/i?, Description of. .Sir 
John Burgh, Colonell Generali of his Majesties Armie. 2701 
Land. Gas. No. 3700/3 Colonel-General of the Swis.s. 2827 
Southey Hist, Penins. War II. 204 The colonel-com- 
mandant of the French. 2884 Busch in Harpeps Mag. 
May 855/2 He. .was. .made colonel-general, with the rank 
of field-marshal. 

Colonelf [f. prec. sb.l trans. To make a 
colonel of, style ‘ColoneB; mtr. to play the 
colonel (see Colonellinq). 

2687 R. L'Estrange Brief Hist. Times i. 81 'The Wit- 
nesses, .were All-to-be Coloneird, Doctor’d, Captain'd, and 
Squir’d, for the Credit of the Story. 

Colonelcy (k^unelsi). [f. Colonel, after 
lieutenancy, etc.: see -CY,] The posst, rank, or 
commission of colonel. 

2797 in Nicolas Nelson (2845) II. 446 Your good 

father tells me you are in great hopes of the Lieutentmt- 
Colonelcy. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 68 He . .might 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters. 1876 Green Snort 
/fzV. ix, 689 The colonelcy of the Royal Life Guards. 

Oolone*llill^y vhl. sb. [from assumed vb. to 
Colonel; see-iNol.] A Hudibrastic expression 
for : Acting or playing the colonel ; in later times, 
sometimes taken humorously as * tr3dng to raise a 
regiment, beating about for soldiers 

In Hudibras, probably traceable to that early stage of 
tbe Civil War when it was carried on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colonel That 
(notably Colonel Cromwell) were conspicuous, — being in- 
dependent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of a 
strategic w'hole. (Edith Thompson.) 

2663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 14 Then did Sir Knight abandon 
dwelling, And out he rode a Colonelling. 2691 Southerne 
Sir A. Love 1. i, I robb'd my keeper . . and under thy dis- 
cretion, came a Collonelling after him here into Fiance. 
a 274s Swift Songs ^ Ball. \xZoj 106 No subject fit to try 
your wit When you went colonelling. 2836 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) IV. 72 A man is not to go out * colonel- 
ling'. .in search of remote wrongs and dubiou.s grievances. 
1833 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl., Colonelling^ beating about 
for soldiers. A familiar phrase. 2839 F. Mahoney Rel. 
Father Prout 480 A truce to war I a long release From 
‘ colonelling 1' 1882 Stevenson Virg. Puerisque 89. 

Colonelsbip (l^^unHJip). aixh. For forms see 
Colonel, [f. Colonel + -ship.] = Colonelcy. 
Also, the personality of a colonel : cf. lordship. 

2391 Garrard Art Warre^ 152 The rest of the ensigne 
bearers under his collonnelship. 2398 Florio, Colmiellato, 
a coronell-ship, the office of a coronell. 2623 Massinger 
New Way in. ii, Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship. 
2629 S*hertogenbosh 23 The Coronelship . . is giuen vnto 
Count Maunts. a 2743 Swift ( J.), Colonelship was coming 
fast upon him. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. li, For all his 
^avity and Colonelship, it would appear the old .spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him, 

t Co'loner* Ohs, [f. F. colon or L, coldn-us + 

-EK.] = Colonist. 

2600 Holland tr. Livy m. iv. 90 That multitude . . with- 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coloners and 
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inhabitants there. x6io — Camden's ■Brit. i. 138 Part of it 
. . they made over to coloners and new inhabitants, 
f Coioness. [Either short for coloneless^ or an. 
error for it. Cf. E. colonelle female colonel or 
colonels wife.] A ienaale colonel. 

1667 Lmd. Gaz, No. 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motta . . 
commanded as a Coioness amongst the Women. 

Colonette, obs. f. Golonnette. 

Coloitial (sk) [f. L. colonia 

Colony + -al : so in mod.Fr.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
{spec.) the British colonies ; in American history, 
of or belonging to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States, or to the time 
while they were still colonies. 

[175S--73 not in Johnson.] 1796 Burke Peace vf. 

Wks. IX. 92 In all our Colonial Councils.^ 1846 M'Gulloch 
Acc.Brit. Enipirs (1854' II, 13 Coffee, indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial articles. 1838 Longp. Phantom 
Skip i, In Mather's Magnalia Cliristi Of the old colonial 
time. 1873 jEvoNsJfhwMSir (1878) 121 In foreign and colonial 
mints* 1876 Humphreys Man. xxiii. 308 The 

colonial was a form of provincial government which pre- 
vailed in the Augustan age. 1884 Standarda^ Feb, 5/1 In 
defiance of the expressed wishes of, the Colonial Office. 

2. Biol. Eorniing a colony (see Colony 8). 

1883 H. N. Moseley in Times 26 Jan. 5/5 Colonial animals 
were animals consisting in an aggregation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used . . was . . com- 
pound animals. i 838 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
725 The colonial Anthozoa. 

1. An inhabitant of a colony ; »= Colonist i b. 

1863 Erased s Mag. Oct. 433 The colonials are as sensitive 
to home criticisms as the Yankees. 1885 Fkoude (9<r£’<3Ui!;a 
xvlii, The rising generation of colonials. 

2. Often used ellipt., e.g. for colojiial bishop, colonial 
product, etc., the sb. being supplied by the context. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/6 Best skins, .sell readily, while 
the finer colonials have receded slightly. 

Colonialism (kpl^imializ’m ). [f. prec. + -ism.] 

1. The practice or manner of things colonial. 

: i8fi4 Euz. Murray .S. Nomtau 1 . 48, I daresay she will 
be a nice motherly person, and untainted by colonialism. 
1883 American VI. 46 The narrow trammels of colonialism. 

5. A practice or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of a colony. (Cf. provincialism.) 

1887 Mrs. B. DalV Digging^ ^ Squatting 239 To u.se a 
colonialism, ‘ the place was going ahead 

2. The colonial system or principle. 

1885 DicevA*;z^. Case agsi. Home Rule (ed. 2) 273 English 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 Standard yo May 
Vi There are three competing influences at work in South 
Africa.. Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 

Colonialist. rare-\ [f. asprec.-i--iST.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 Eximiiner 18 Jan. 34/2 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Goloxiialize (k^l<?ii'niabiz), v. mnce-wd. [f. 
Colonial - f -IZE.] frans. To make colonial. 

^ 1864 Eliz. Murray E. Norman I. 190 If you remain here, 
in a few years you will be colonialized- 

Colonially (k^l<?i*niaU), adv, • [f. as prec. + 
-LYiJ.] In a colonial manner; in relation to the 
colonies. 

1843 Taifs^ bfag. X. 599 Mr. Hood, .looks, .rather coloni- 
ally at certain subjects. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV, 647 The 
quantity of yarn, .exported colonially. 

Colonialness. rare—^. Colonial quality. 

1886 Land. Q. Rev. Oct. 189 The dreariness of Manitoba 
or the unpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Colomarch (k^lJwniaik). . mncp-wd. [f. L. 
colmi-a colony + •archa =?= Gr, -apxqs: cf. patri- 
arch,'] A ruler or founder of a colony. : 

x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 517 That great coloniarch 
[Raleigh! Must yield tlie palm, 

Coloniate, Roman Hist. [f. L. colmia + 
-ATE : cf. senate.] The body constituting a Roman 
colony. Also or as adj. 

1866 J. B. Rose Virgil 1 We find, .the new coloniate ex- 
claiming-—' out Old Colonist I ' /bid . , The Praetorian system, 
in which the coloniate system merged. 

t Colo'uical, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. colbnic-us 
pertaining to husbandmen (f. colbn-us Colon + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

«i64I Spelman Feuds Tenures xxv. fR,), Colonxcal 
services were those which were done by the Ceorls and 
Socmen (that is husbandmeni to their lords. 

Colonist (kp lonist). [f. Colonize : see -ist.J 
1. a. One who colonizes or settles in a new 
country ; one who takes part in founding a colony ; 
a member of a colonizing expedition, b. An in- 
habitant of a colony. 

1701 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem.. IX. 68 If good 
colonists were brought into them. 1774 Burke A mer. Tax. 
Wks. 1852 III. 179 When, .you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists with new 
jealousy. 1816 Southey Poets Pilgr. iv. 41 To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond the seas. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858IE Il.viii. 243 The Roman military colonists 
remained Roman alike on the Rhine and on the Euphrates. 

a >6 Green Short Hist. viii. 490 Among the English 
onists of North America.; 

2. transf An animal or plant which has quite 
established itself in a, place where it is not indi- 
genous, . - M ■ . . 


1878 Hooker Stud. Flora Pref. 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digenous species I have added Watson’s opinion as to whether 
they are ‘ colonists ’ or ‘ denizens Ibid. xUL 213 Chrysan- 
tkenmm segeium. .cultivated fields ; a colonist. W atson. 

Colomtis (k^^lonai'tis). Med. [Unetymologi- 
cally f. Colon 1 -f -itis ; the proper etymological 
form is Colitis.] Inflammation of the colon. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4’t II. 240 Dr. Ballinghall has 
distinguished it by the name of Colonitis. 1S46 G. Day tr, 
Simon's Anim. C/zem. II. 391 In ^tritis, colonitis. 

CoIonizaMe (kf^donoizabl ,, [f. Colonize 

+ -ABLE.] Capable of being colonized. 

1S64 W. Taylor in Ann. Retr II. 203 By the occupation 
of . . colonizable territory. 1883 G. Allen Cotin Clout's 
Garden xxxdxx. 21 r To every part of the colonizable world. 

Colonization (kpdonaizFi'Jan). [f. Colonize + 
-ATION.] The action of colonizing or fact of being 
colonized j establishment of a colony or colonies. 

1770 Burke Fre.s. Disconi. Wks. 1852 III. 113 Our growth 
by colonization, and by conquest. 1849 Groi e Greece ir. 
xxii. (ed. 2) III. 465 The stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward . .begins from the i ith Olympiad. 1873 Jowett 
PlaU ittL. 2)V. 59 Colonization is in so^me ways easier when 
the colony is drawn from one country, 
b. with of 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. vix. § 3 init.. The discovery 
and colonisation of America. 1861. Goldw, Smith Iris/z 
99 James carried on the colonization of Ireland. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cmiq. (1S76J I. iv. 191 Some real Danish 
colonization of the peninsula. 

e. athib. Colonization scheme : see next 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11 . in The chief officers 
of the Colonisation Society, Ibid., The Colonisation scheme 
. .and the abolition, scheme. 

Coloniza*tioixist. [f. prec. + -ist.] An ad- 
herent or advocate of colonization : spec, in U. S. 
Hist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves and free negroes from America, 
as a solution of the slavery question there. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IL 132 He is a coloiusa- 
tionist, and desires that the general government should 
purchase the slaves . . and ship them off to Africa. 1830 
Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tozh's C. xv. 133 The doctor.. was a 
staunch colonisationist. 1852 Frasers Mag. XLVI. 525. 

Colonize (kp lonoiz), V. Also -ise. [f. stem of 
L. colon-iis, colon-ia and Ung. Colony + -ize ; cf. 
mod.F. coloniser i\ 

1. trails. To settle (a country) with colonists; to 
plant or establish a colony in. 

1622 Bacon Adzd. Holy War (J.), The farther occupation 
and colonizing of those countries, c 1643 Howell Lett in. 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In- 
habitants. 1780 CoxE Rjzss. Disc. 4 The Southern district 
was conquered and colonised. t868 Gladstone Juv. Mnndi 
ii. (1870) 49 The descendant of Kadmos, who had colonised 
Thebes from Phoenicia, absol. 1807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett. (1814) I. 252 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. iS^ J. E. T. Rogers Pal. Econ. 
xix. (1876) 259 Though the government does not colonise, it 
watches over emigration. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

3816 Shelley Let to Peacock 28 July, The.se [seeds] I 
mean to colonize in my garden. 1840 L. Blanchard in New- 
Monthly Mag. LX. 411 The thou.sands of inthralled and 
helpless residents colonized north of Hy de-park. 

3. intr. To form or establish a colony or settle- 
ment ; to settle. Also transf. of animals and 
plants ; cf. Colonist 2 . 

1817 Byron in Moore Life 358 , 1 write, .from the banks of 
the Brehta.. where I have colonised fbr six months to come. 
1829 Southey in G* RrU' XLI. 416 To colonize in Africa . . 
was the first wish of his heart. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 
II. ix. (ed. 2) 206 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Colonized ///. <r., Colonizing^ vbl. sb. 
and ///, a. . 

1622 [see i]. 163a Lithgow Tratf. x. 431 Our collonizd 
plantators there, c 1^5 Howell Lett (1650) I. 169 The 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of Flanders, have 
much drained this country of people. 1803 Southey in Ann. 
Rezr. III. 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1859 
De Quincey Ceylmi Wks. XII. 3 This colonising genius of 
the British people. x88oA. R. Wallace Isl, Life xxm. 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. 

Colonizer (k^x-lonoizoi). One who CGlonizes. 

1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) 1 . 149 Certain other 
warlike colonisers. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VL xxx. 
92 The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes. 
x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life xxii 472 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisers. 

Colonnade l k^>16n^'d). Also 8 coUonade, 8-9 
colon-, [a. F. colomiade, f. colonne column, app. after 
It. colonnato. f. colonna column, pillar : see -ade.] 

1. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an entablature. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montague 11.68 The vast palaces 
. . joined together by a magnificent colonnade. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. ni. 51 1 Beneath the pompous colonade. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract Build. 485 Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares and markets. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Stomltenge Wks, (Bohn) IL 123 Stonehenge is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet. 

2. transf. A similar row of trees or other objects. 
1784 CowPER Task r. 252 Not distant far, a length of Colon- 
nade . .These chesnuts rang’d in corresponding lines. 1790 
— Poplar Field 2. 1796 Sir J. Banks in Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. J73 Ranges of natural pillars, .standingin natural 
colonnades. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit 59 The Elm is 
peculiarly fitted for ‘ the length of colonnade ' which our 
forefathers loved tof , make. 


C0lOSlliaded (ki7l6n<f>*ded), cl [f, prec. + -ED 2 J 
Furai-shed with or having a colonnade. 

1813 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 59 The beautifully 
colonnaded mint. 1831 Capt. Trelawney Adv. Younger 
Son II. 127 The hou.se . .was, colonaded. 1833 Tennyson 
Daisy xiv, Sombre, old, colonnaded ai.sle.s. 

Coloima'do, obs. var. of Colonnade : see -ado. 
1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building ss Collonadoes. .in- 
serted only to shew the Use of Raking- Arches. 

t ColoDDe, Obs. [F. : cf. Colon.] *= Column. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s A rt War II. 107 Colonne or Pillar is the 
File of an Army when it marches. 

Colonliette (k^lonct). [a. F. colonnette, dim. 
oi colonne Colon's 

1. A small column, 

1879 Sir G. ^qqi-v Lect Archif. I. 155 The delicate colo- 
nettes which decorate the muliions of windows. Athe- 

naeum 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of ruddy porphyry, 

2 . Anal. A slender column of bone, etc. 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 183 This network consists of 
colonnettes of greater or le.sser size. 

ColoDur, obs. f. Colander. 

Coloiiy (k^-loni), sb. Also 6-7 colonie, 7 
oollony. [ME. colonic, ad. (partly through OF. 
colonie) L. colonia. f. colon- us tiller, farmer, culti- 
vator, planter, settler in a new country. 

L. colonia had thus the .senses of ‘ farm ', ‘landed estate',, 
‘settlement’, and was esp. the proper term for a public 
settlement of Roman citizen,s in a hostile or newly conquered 
country, where they, retaining their Roman citizenship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison, being mostly formed 
of veteran soldiens who had served their time ; hence it was 
applied to the place .so occupied, or to tovv'n.s which were 
raised to the .same rank and privileges. Anmng the nine 
Roman colonise in Britain, _ were London, Bath, Chester, 
Lincoln. The Roman writers further used their word 
colonia to translate Gr. EkoikIo. a settlement of aTrotxoi, 
lit. ‘ people from home ’, i, e. a body of emigrant.s who 
settled abroad as an independent self-governed wdAt? or 
state, unconnected with the M’jrpdTroAts or mother city save 
by religious ties. But in later Greek it was app. felt that 
the dTToiKttt was not properly equivalent to the Roman 
coldnia, which was therefore used untran.slated as KoAwvta 
(Acts xvi, 12). It was esp. in reference to the Roman 
colojtiae that the w'ord made its first appearance in the mod. 
langs., as in 14th c. French ill Bercheure (see Littre). In 
Eng., WycUf used it in Acts xvi. 12, but this was app. a 
mere literalism, and was not continued in the i6th c. versions. 
Its modern application to the planting of settlements, after 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly discovered lands, ' 
was made, in the i6thc., by Latin and Italian writers, whose 
works were rendered into English by Richard Eden.] 

I. After Roman use. 

f 1. A farm, estate in the country ; a rural settle-, 
ment. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pleas. 1. 12 The rurall people abandon- 
ing their colonies fled for rescue into the citie. 1613 Hky- 
wooD Brazen Age lu ii, The Collonies into the Citties flye, 
And till immur’d, they thinke themseUies not safe. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Colonie. .Also a Grange or Farm, where 
hiLsbandry is kept. 

2. Applied to a colmiia. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvi. 12 To PhiKppis, that is the firste 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonye [Vulg. colonia; Gr. 
Kohtavia; TiNDALE, Cranmer, a free citie; Genez/a whose 
inhabitants came from Rome to dwell there; Rkeims a 
coldnia; x6tx^ a Colonie. Rheims, 1583, explains 
is such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers,- 
sent thither from the great citie.s and states, namely from 
the Romans’]. 1600 Holland Livy 147 (R.) When they had 
registered and placed the coloners, they remained still them- 
selves in the same colonie. 16x6 Bullokar, Among the 
Romans, .the place to which they were sent was called by 
the name of Colonie. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xvii. 2x, 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 

3. Applied to a Greek diroma. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 562 He draue out the bar- 
barous People, and made a Colony of it, of sundry Nations. 
161X Bible Wisd. xii. 7 That the land . . might receiue a 
worthy colonie [aTrotKta*/, Covehd. be a dwellinge] of Gods 
children. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 126 The 
Greeks began . . to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 Thirl- 
WALL Greece I. 387 From the Greek colonies in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 1849 Grote Greece \i. xxii. (ed. 2) III.- 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which 
we , know the precise date, is placed about 735 b.c, Hid. 
n. xxvii. IV. 39 Thera was the mother-city [of the colony 
Kyrene], herself a colony from Lacedsemon. 

II. In modem application. 

4. A settlement in a new country ; a body of 
people who settle in a new locality, forming a com- 
munity subject to or connected with their parent 
state ; the community so formed, consisting of the 
original settlers and their descendants and succes- 
sors, as long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept up. 

x54^ Compl. Scot. x. (1872) 82^ To preue that Scotland 
vas ane colone of ingland quhen it vas fyrst inhabit. 1533 
Eden Decades n. i. 56 (fr. Latin of Peter Martyr I5i6'> Vppon 
the bankes. .they [Pizarro, etc.] entended to playnte their 
newe colonie or habitacion. Ibid. 252 (fr. Italian) Which 
thynge they [Christian Princes] myght easely brynge to 
passe by assignynge colonies to inhabite dyuers places of 
that hemispherie, in lyke maner as dyd the Romanes in 
provinces newely .subdued. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. 
ii. 6x2 O name Colon . .which to the worlds end hast con- 
ducted Colonies. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxii. itS 
Colonies, sent from England, to plant Virginia, etc. 1773 
Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 73 The colonies .. com- 
plain, that they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are 
not represented. 1883 Seeley Expans. Eng. 38 By a 
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colony we understand a community which is not merely 
derivative, but which remains politically connected m a 
relation of dependence with the parent community. 

"b. 1 he territory peopled by such a community. 

(In early use not clearly distinguished.) 

i6ia Davies Wky Ireland, etc. (1787) 37 Neither did he 
extend the jurisdictions .further than the English colonies, 
wherein it was used . .before. 163a UA&sim'&ViCityMadam 

III. in, They have lived long In the English colony. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 35 F 3 A ship stored for a voyage to the 
colonies. 2888 Daily News 4 Jan, 2/3 Since our last 
telegram heavy rains have been general in the colonies, 

5 . Iransf. A number of people of a particular 
nationality residing in a foreign city or country 
(especially in one quarter or district) j a body of 
people of the same occupation settled among others, 
or inhabiting a particular locality, b. The district 
or quarter inhabited by such a body of people. 

1711 Addison Spect No. 31 f 3 To furnish us every Year 
with a Colony of Musicians. 1737 Swift Badg^es to Beggars, 
Colonies of beggars, Lingard Anglo-Sax. CA. {1858) 
H. xiii. 265 A colony of monks. 1883 Daily Hews 4 Nov. 
5/6 The freehold ‘colonies' [in the Potteries] .. show np 
mean taste in architecture and decoration. Mod. A well- 
known member of the English colony at Moscow. 

6. tram/, md /g. oi animals, etc. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 17 The Earth whereof 
all things are but a colony. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

IV. 28 Calls out the vent’rous (Jolony to swarm. 1713 
Warder True Amazons 105 To keep Bees in Boxes or 
Colonies, 1760 Di/e ifyAdv, »/Cat 6 The other species are 
as fond of foftning colonies as we are, *840 Dickens Bam. 
Rttdge i. Colonies of .sparrows chirped, .in the eaves. 

7 . GeoL Applied by Barrande to a group of fossil 
forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other 
than that of which they are characteristic. 

1839-78 Darwin Orig. S/>ec. xi. fed. 6) 291 The so-called 
‘colonies of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reappear, 1885 Geikie Text Bk.Geol. v. § 6. 618. 

8. Biol. An aggregate of individual animals or 
plants, forming a physiologically connected stnic- 
ture, as in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

187a Nicholson Paleemt. 192 The external investment of 
the colony— the ‘ ccepoecium * or ‘ polyzoarium 1888 Rolles- 
itiN & Jackson Anhn. Life 323 A Tapeworm is not a colony 
composed of an. asexual head and sexual proglottides or 
segments. Ibid. 725 [In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooids 
..then usually form a massive colony in which the indi- 
viduals are united by a plentiful common basis or ccenosarc. 

9. attrib.j = Colonial. 

1776 Adam Smith JV. N. II. iv. vii. 177 The colony trade 
has been continually increasing. 1780 Burke Sji. Econ. Ref. 
Wks. III. 320 In the management of the colony politicks. 
Colony, V, rare. [f. prec.} trans. To colonize. 
Ogilvie cites Fanskaw. 

Colop(e, -ppe, obs. ff. Collop. 

Colopli-, Coloplioii-, abbreviations of Colo- 
phony, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as Co'lophene, (Cj^ Hj,) an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. CoTophileue, Deville’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of colopliene with baryta. Colo- 
plio lie acid (see quot.). Colophouate, a salt of 
a colophonic acid, Coloplio'nic acids, the resinous 
acids present in colophony. Coloplioiiixi (see 
quot). Coloplioiione, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Cltem. I. 1086 Colophene is an aro- 
matic oil . - exhibiting by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. Ibid. 1C&7 Colopholic .the constituent of 
colophony which is least .soluble in alcohol. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org, Bodies 526 Rose, .analyzed the colophonates of 
silver and lead, Ibid.y A brown, resin, possessing more 
powerful acid characters, to which Unverdorben has given 
the name of colophonic acid. 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. 
I. 1087 Colophonic adds , pinic, pimaric, sylvic, and colo- 
pholic. i8to Ibid, ist Suppl* ^2 When old essence of resin 
. .is washed with water and the wash- water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate . is obtained, 1863-73 Ibid. I. 1087 
Colophonone. .h colourless, mobile, highly refractive* 

ColopliafiLe (kfi-IJlVinY. Chem. Also -phan. 
[a. F. cdophane, incorrect form of earlier colophone 
( 1 6th c. in Pare).] = Colophony. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies ^26 The uncrystal- 
Kzable resin of colophan, called silvic acid. 1863-73 Watts 
Did. Chem. I. 1086 [Inaccurately limited to one variety] 
Colopliany, eiToneous form of Colophony. 

1S39 in Ure Diet. Arts s.y. [in later edd. colophony']. 

ColopllOll. (kp-l^f^n), [a. late L. colophan^ a. 

Gr. mXocpbjv summit, ‘ finishing touch ’.] 

+ 1 . ‘Finishing stroke’, ‘ crowning touch’. Ohs. 
1631 Burton Anal. Mel. nr. iv. 11. i. (165,1) 693 His 
Colophon is how to resist and repress Atheism. 1635 Swan 
spec. M. ix. § I (1643) 420 He [God] comes to the Creation 
of man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else. 

2 , Spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end 
of a book or manuscript, and containing the title, 
the scribe’s or printer’s name, date and place of 
printing, etc. B[ence,79'i?»i title-page to colophon. 

In early times the colophon gave the information now 
given on the title-page, 

*774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry ill 140 The name and 
date of illuminator, in the following Colophon, written in 


letters of gold. 1834 Ibid. (1840) I. 187 note, The volume 
has this colophon. 'Here endeth the lyfe of the moost 
ferefullest and unmercyfuUest and myschevous Robert the 
devill which was afterwards called the servaunt of our Lorde 
Jhesu Cryste. Emprinted in Fletestrete in [at] the sygne 
of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.’ 1816 Scott Aniiq. i, 
The volume was uninjured and entire fi'om title-page to 
colophon. 18. . De Morgan Difdcutty o/Descr. Bks. (L.), 
When the colophon, or final description, fell into disuse . . 
since the titlepage had become the principal direct means 
of identifying the book. 1884 Sala in Hltist. Land. News 
31 May 5x9/2 A literary vampire — who collects nothing but 
title-pages and colophons. 

Hence GoTop3io33dze to provide with a colo- 
phon or tail-piece. 

X837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. Friar v. (1844) 186 The 
corrected slips of said speech, duly colophonized, ‘ The 
honourable Member sat down amidst loud and repeated 
cheers*. 

Colophone, var. of Colophony, 

Oolophoman (kpl^ 0 ttToian), [f. L. CoU- 
phoni-usy f. proper name Colophon (see Colophony) 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon; spec. vo. 
Colophonian gum, resin colophony. 

1601 Holland Pliny IL 258 Two spoonfuls of Colo- 
phonian rosin. 

[Coloph.o'nian., 13 : 2 : see fist o/SpumousPFords.^ 
Colophonite (k^*0f<7nait). [f. CoLOPHON-Y + 

r-iTE, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddish variety of garnet, with resinous lustre. 

1808 Allan N'ames of Min. 21 Colophonite, Karsten, a 
species of garnet. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 
34 Colophonite and Melanite are.. chiefly distinguished by 
their colour and different degrees of transparency. 

Coloplioiiy (k^‘00uni, k^^*0ni). Forms: 5 
coli-, colophonie, 7- -phony, [ad. L. colophonia 
(Pliny) for Colophonia 7 'esma resin of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia) : in Pr. colophonia. It. and 
Sp. colofonia, i6th c. F. colophone, -phane. (Some 
of these occur in Eng. use; also an erroneous 
L. colophonium.)\ The dark or amber-coloured 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch {Fix grseca). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvrr. Lxxvii. (1495) 651 
Powder of Coliphonie that hyghte Pitis in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ord, AIck. v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Some with Bren* 
ning, as Colophonie. 15^ Lloyd Treas. Health, Mj, 
Mixt .. with pitch called CoIIofonia. 1694 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. 67 In the Shops, Colophony is the Rezine of 
the Firr-Tree boiled. *770 New Dispens. 420/1 A blackish 
resin called colophony. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. 
Med. 194 Colophony or Dry Resin . . is the resinous part of 
the turpentine remaining in the still after the extraction of 
the essential oil by distilLation. 1888 Sale <§• Exchange 13 
S^t. 5/x One pound of colophony (bought of any chemist). 

Coloque ; see Colloque v. to collocate, 
t Coloqxiint. Obs. rare. Forms: 5 oolo- 
quynt, 7 -quint, [a. F. c&loquinie repr. a med. 
'L.'^coloqtiinthis=coIocynthisl\ Colocynth. 

c 1430 Pallad. <nc Hstsb. 1. 913 Cocomber wilde and colo- 
quynt doo brese : The juce will sle the myse, 163a Sher- 
wood, Coloquint or coloquintida, cologuinthe. 
Coloqui’Htid, Anglicized form of next. 

1733 A.RBUTHNOT RuIcs of Diet 248 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and has the effect of Coloquintids. 

Coloquintida (kfilc^kwimtida). Also 6-8 collo-, 
6 colly-, 7 coUiquintida. [a. medX. (also Sp., 
Pg. , It. ) coloquintida, f. '^coloquintkid-, colocynthid-j 
stem of colocyntkis. The qu- was to preserve the 
k sound of Gr. mX&xvr&id-.J The Colocynth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xl. (1495) 626 ( 5 oIo- 
quintida is a nmnere herbe that is moost bytter. .and is lyke 
to the comyn Gourd and hath rounde fray te. 1 551 Turner 
Herbal i. N ijb,T'he inner parte of the fruyte of coloquintida 
hath the natur to purge.. made in pilles with honied water, 
1604 Shaks. Otk. I. Ill 355 The Food., as bitter asColo- 
quintidm 1606 Day He of Gttls l iv. ^i88i) 24 Looke a 
seance like a Pothecaries wife pounding CoUiquintida. 1616 
Chapman Batrachom. 4, I eat no pot-herb . . nor coloquin- 
tidas. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) II. 158 She [Ma- 
dame GuyonJ . . put coloquintida in her food. 

"Sy/fig. referring to its bitterness. 

1633 S. W mn Life of Faith in. Death (1627) 2 The least 
dram of this Coloquintida [fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweetes. 1648 C- Walker Hist. Indep. i. 
X36 The Ordinance, .was passed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it, ^3734 North Exam. iil ix. 
§ 2(1740)648 A Bundle of Wormwood and Colloquintida 
gathered out of cancred Libels, 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 
442 A dose of wordy Coloquintida. 

Coloqurnto, -quinty, variants of Coloquint. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 597 CoUiquinto Seeds. 1714 
Fr, Bk. of Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight 04 la 
Color^ -ed, -ing, etc. : see CoLOUB, etc. 
Color, Colors, obs. IF. Choler, Cholera. 
Colorado (kf? 16 ra-d< 7 ). Name of one of the 
States of the American Union, named after the 
great river [Sp. Rio Colorado ‘coloured river*] 
which rises therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American beetle {poryphora decemlineata. 
Family Chrysomelidee),of 2. yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed {c 1824) neat the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, the potato-hug, is exceedingly destructive 
to the potato. 

1877 Act & ^tVicU c 68 § X The Privy Council may 
make such orders ^ they think expedient to prevent the 


introductxdn Into Great Britain of the Dotyphora Decern^ 
Uneaia or Colorado Beetle. 2877 Land. Gaz .- 15 Aug., Tlais 
order may be cited as the Colorado Beetle Order, 1877. • 

€oloradoite Ckf?lora*dti,oit). Min. [Named 
1876 from Colorado, where found : see -ite.] A 
native telluride of mercury, of a greyish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1876 Proc. A mer, Phil. Soc. XVI. 288 A new mineral ,, 
named .. Coloradoite. 

Colorant (kf;^* 16 -, k2?‘brant). rare. [a. F. 
colorant, pr. pple. of colorer, ad. L. colarare to 
colour ; see -ant I.] A colouring matter, pigment. 

1884 CocHiNin Pop. Sci. Monthly XXV. 207 This wonderful 
colorant [rosaniline] may be constituted by the action of 
almost any of the oxidizing agents . . upon aniline, 
tCo’lorat©, a. Obs. [ad, L. coldrat-us, pa. 
pple. of colordre to colour ; see -ate 2.] Coloured. 

1678 Cudworth InielL Syst. 801 Corporeal, figurate and 
colorate. 169X Ray Creation ii. (1704)289 Had theTunicles 
and Humors of the Eye. .been colorate. 

Hence adv. Sc., in a coloured or dis- 

guised way, imder false colours. 

1382-8 HisL fames VI (1806V49 Some were directit to 
Queene Marie coloratly, as though they had bein hir 
mends. 

t Co Tor ate, z'. Obs. [f. L. color at- ppl. stem 
of colbrd-re to colour.] trans. To colour. 

1399 A* tT* GabelkoueVs Bk. Phy stake 37/2 When the 
water is therof coloratede. S706 Frazer Disc. Sec. Sight 
in Ess. Witcher. (1S20) 180 Angels may condense the air, 
figurate and colorate the same. 

Coloration, C0loTirafcioai(k^ldr^i*Jon, k^lo-), 
[a. F. coloration (l6th c.), ad. L. '^coldrdtion-em, 
n. of action f. colordre to colour : see -ation.] 

1 . gen. The action or mode of colouring ; 
coloured state or condition, colouilng: spec, the 
particular combination or arrangement of colours 
in animals or plants. 

i6e6 Bacon Sylva § 399 {heading) Experiment solitary 
touching the Coloration 01 black and tawny Moors. Ibid, 
(1651 1 § 506 Amongst Curiosities, I shall place_ Colouration 
though it be somewhat better: For Beauty in Flowers is 
their Preheminence, *677 Plot Oxfordsh. 150 The dif- 
ferent colorations, .of some of these flowers. 1837 Whe- 
WE^.L Hist. Induct. Sc. (183^ II. 2x3 The coloration of the 
image produced. 1880 A. Wallace Isl. Life t. iv* 64 
Said to differ, .in their note, .as well as in colouration. 

2 . Colouring in architecture or decoration, 

186* A. B. Hope Eng. Catkedr. xgih C. vii. 250 This 
movement for ‘polychromatic architecture’, or for ‘con- 
structive coloration *. *86a Parthenott 26 July 400 Every 

trace of ‘ coloration ' has disappeared; although this must 
have been lavishly employed. 

b. Colouring as characteristic of a painter or 
painting. 

1879 Athenseum 5 Apr. 445/3* *883 Times to Aug. _^«/4 
The dignity of the forms and the depth of the colouration. 
1887 Athensenm 31 Dec. 900A The wealthy coloration and 
tonality of Walker, 

3 . (See quots.) 

i6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks» (1653) 269 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver, Philosophers 
head, etc. obscured by any sulphurious vapour, is reno- 
vated and illustrated by maceration, frequent ablution, in 
sharp liquor, etc. 1731 Bailey vol. Yi, Coloration, in Phar- 
macy, the changes of colour which bodies undergo, by the 
various operations either of otature or art, as by calcina- 
tions, coctions, etc. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Colora^ 
tion, the brightening of gold or silver. 

Colorature (k^^To-, k^'l^rMui). Mus, [ad. 
Gtr. color atur, or It coloraiur-ai--\&tQ'L. coloratura 
(Du Cange), f. colordre to colour.] (See quot)J 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Coloratura, in^ the Italian 
music, is used to denote all sorts of variations, trillos, 
diminutions, etc. that can render a song agreeable. i8a8- 
64 Webster, Colorature. x88o in Grove Did. Mus., 
Coloratur, vocal music coloured, that is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes to it. It is what the 
old school called ‘ figurato * — ^figured. 

Colorliytlimic (k^^bri-kmik), a. [f. Gr. Kohxii 
docked, truncated + pv&fi 6 s Rhythm, measure.] 
Characterized by an incomplete or truncated 
rhythm. So Colorliy'tlutnlcal a. 

1774 W. Mitford Ess. Harmony Lang. 182 This syllable 
. . may . . be called colorkyihmns, and the measure from it^ 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmlcal tetrameter. 
Ibid. Any of our verses without hyperrhythmical syllables 
except the colorhytbmic. 

OolorijBlc (kpio-, kz>lori*fik), a. [ad. Id .coJorifiqut 
(cf. It. colorijico) :—L. type ^colorific-us colour- 
making : see -eic.] Producing colour or colours. 
Colorific acids : a name given by Thomson (1807) 
to certain acids which precipitate metallic solutions 
in highly- coloured powders. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (X841) II. 392 
The whiteness of that light, .being the result of the mixture 
of these unequal colorific motions. X704 — Opticks i. n. 
§ II. r66 The colorific Qualities of the Rays. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. I. 193 Colorific earths; or those which strongly slain 
the fingers, 1800 Sir W. Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCX 
273 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannot extend much 
beyond that of cotourific light. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 326 Under the name of colorific acids I include 
three substances . . prussic and gallic acids . . sulphureted 
hydrogen. i86x H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. ixa 
Lichens which are richest in colorific principles, 

b. more loosely. Of or pertaining tor colour, * 
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1751 Johnson i?«w/ 5 Zfr No. 124 1*7 This month [May] . . 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick radi- 
ance. S85S Nichol Hean, 223 The observed 

colorific changes of separate systems. 1889 Harj^er*s 
July 299/s Pleasure in the colorific radiance of castume. 

c. jig^ oi literary style : Surcharged with colour, 
®filowery 

s8ra W. Taylor xa Mmihly Rev, LXVIII. 505 The 
colorific pencil of Gayrasco Figueroa. xZzx Rlack'W.Mag. X, 
700 His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy-enamoured style. 

Colorimeter (h^ld-, Ii 27 bri*m^t 9 i). [f. L. 

colour + -METEE, Gr. fxirpov measure; cf. 
F. colorimMre!] An instrument for measuring 
intensity of colour. 

1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem,, Celorimeier^ an instrument 
for measuring the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. 1883 Sidereal 
Messenger 11 . 194 Observations made.. with the Zollner 
photometer and colorimeter, 

Hence Colorime'tric, -me^trical tz., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Colorrmetry, the 
measurement of the intensity of colour. 

x^t Atkenseum Spectroscopic and colori- 

metric observations of fixed stars and planets. i88x Nature 
XXV. 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 
Colorin (kf?- 16 -, ki^darin). Chem, [f. as prec, + 
-isr.] (See qiiot 1863.) 

1844 Meek, Mag, XLI. 167 The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue from the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatment of the ckarbon suipkurigue with 
spirits of wine, 1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem,^ Coloring a 
colouring matter obtained by Robiquet and Colin from 
madder, since shown to be impure alizarin. 1870 J. W. 
Slater Manual of Colours 50 Colorin. 

Oolorizatioii, colotirization (kt^ brmz^^.. 
Jan), [£ Colorize 4 - -ATi ON.] Coloration. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Colorisation^ Coloration. 1763 Diet. 
Arts ^ Set, I. 669 Colorimtion-, in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 

Athenseum No. 1928. 467/2 The principle of coloriza- 
tion. 1866 Intell, Observ, No. 52. 313 The colourization of 
natural objects. 

Oolonze, colourize (kz^'brmz), v, rare, [f. 
L. color or Eng. Colour + -ize.] trans. To 
colour. Hence Colorizing vbl. sb, & pfl, a, 
i6it Florio,^ Mtiffola, a kinde of colour that Goldsmiths 
vse to colourise mettals. 1 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Set. I. 
140/1 Light, .has a colourising. .effect 

Colorology (k»br^*16d3i, kf^lo-). [f. L. (or Eng.) 
color colour + -^oyia discourse ; see -logy.] The 
scientific study or treatment of colour. Hence 
Color olo'gical, Color ologist, 

1867 F. Francis vi. (1880) 192 If it be urged 

that Colorology js easier. Ibid. vi. 190 Two conflicting 
systems . . entomological and . . colorolojiical. Ibid. vi. 191 
The colorologists argue that it is not necessary to trouble 
your head . . with considerations of what is on the water. 

Oolorpliobia (k^bjfJu-bia). U. S, [f. Color 
+ Gr. -^o/ 3 ia horror : see -phobia.] Aversion to 
persons of colour, i.e. the * coloured ’ or negro race. 

X863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 48 The Mayor and Aider- 
men . . have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. 1886 Boston (Mass.) ^rnl, 23 
Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicago. 

Colorye, var. of Collyrib, Obs, 

Coloryk, obs. form of Choleric. 

Colosli, erroneous form of Golosh. 

Coloss^ »OSSe (k^V's). arch. Also 6-7 col- 
losse. [a. F. colosse :--L. coloss-us. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 
In 1 7th c. much more frequent than Colossus.] 

1. —Colossus i. 

1561 Hoby tr. CastiglionHs Covrtyer ''1577) S iva, The 
Colosses that were made in Rome. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
XI, xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. *634 
SirT. Herbert Trav. 82 Where.. Nabuchadnezzar erected 
his golden Colosse. i6g8 Tutchim Whitehall in FI, rii. 20 
Yoird think him a Collosse of Brass. X7S1 W. Halfpenny 
Ded^s Chinese Bridges 1. 6 A Coloss fixed to the herb of 
the Roof. i8ax Joseph the Book-Man 13 His legs so widely 
he did toss, As vessels sail'd beneath Coloss, 

2 . In various transferred senses. 

XS99 Marston Seo. Villanie x66 BhzM this . . Colo.sse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1603 H. Crosse Veriues Commw, (i8;8) ix It is not then 
any great person or huge Collosse, that can triumph ouer a 
good cause, 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 84 The whole 
Structure and Machin of this great Coloss [Common-wealth] 
must needs fail a-pieces. 1686 Burnet Truv, v^,[x^ya) 187 
A vast Piece of Plate, , . or some Coloss of a Candlestick, 

Colossal (kulp-sal), a, [f. CoLoss-us + -al ; 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word 'of recent date': its earlier 
synonyms were colossean^ colossi an, colossic.~[ Like 
a colossus, of vast size, gigantic, huge; a. of a 
statue or human figure. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond! s Gardening 76 Figures,, 
bigger than the Life, called Colossal. 1775 Masgin in 
Grafs Corr. (1843) 165 His greater, his colossal friend Dr. 
Johnson. X78X Gibbon Decl. 6* F. II. x6 On the summit of 
me pillar . . stood the colossal statue of Apollo. i8fe 
Kingsley Misc. II. 255 Colossal crumbling idols. 1882 
Hinsdale Garfield 4* Educ, n. 414 Her head that would 
h^e appeared colossal but for its symmetry. 
fig. X843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i, A man who stood colos- 
^ amidst the iron images of the Age. 1852 Tennyson 
S 1 ^ elUngton viii, Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of eve^ land. 1878 Gladstone Prim, Homer 
19 In competition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 


b. of anything vast or gigantic in its scope, 
sphere, extent, or amount. 

1832 tr. Sismondi's Hal, Rep, xiv. 316 Their fortune, 
formerly colossal. i 8 S 5 H. Reed Lect, Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 
240 Dr. Johnson’s colossal work, the Dictionary. xZi\ 
Bancroft Footpr. Time i. 58 Thebes was a colossal capital. 
1881 Nature XX.V. 88 This eruption was the most colossal 
one ever recorded in Hawaii. 

Colossa'lity. rare, [f. prec. + -iiry.] Colossal 
quality or natuie. 

x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 425 Klopstock.. 
builds no hall of fireworks, nor dwindles the inherent co- 
lossaiity of his devils. x8xi Ibid, XXXI. 4 The colossality 
of the cathedral. 

Cblo'SSalizej “V, trans. To render colossal. 
x8o8 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 433 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
strive to colossalize. 1875 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, 
Qtwt, 4 Orig, Wks. (Bohn) III. 221 Owing his fame to his 
ejBfigy colossalized through the lens of John Wilson. 

Colossally (koV'sali\ adv. [f. as prec. + -ly'^.] 
In a colossal manner, on a colossal scale, hugely. 

1844 Chorley Music 4* Mann. III. 227 After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland 1 . viii. 229 Such a colossally clumsy style. 

Colosse, var, of Coi.oss. 

Colosseau (kplp^ran), tz. arch, colosse-us 
(cf. Gr. KQ!' oGGiaXos \ pertaining to a colossus + -AN.] 
Of the nature of a colossus, colossal, 

16. . Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 62 A Colossean figure of 
bra-ss, with the wolf over Romulus and Remus. 1670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy II. 34 Statues.. of Colossean greatness. 4x785 
Glover Athenaid x. (R.), The colossean image of their 
god. X83X Capt. Trelawney Adv, Younger Son HI. 151 
These English ships of colossean size. 1850 D. Thomas 
Crisis of Being iv. 62 A colos-sean image of gold. 

t Colossee, colisee. Obs. By-form of Colos- 
seum : cf F. colisPe. It. coliseo. 

*557 North GueuarNs Diall Princes 250 b/2 The height 
of the high Capitoll enuironned with the Colliset [? -ee or -eo]. 
*575 J* Turler Traueiler 16 Bathes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
Churches. 

II Colosseum, coliseum k^?!!-). 

[a. L. Colosseum, med.L. coliseum {folyseum ; cf. 
It. coliseo, F. colisJe), originally neuter of adj. 
colosshis gigantic, colossal, f. Colossus, q.v.] 

1 . The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 
X708-1S Kersey, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 
Amphitheater, built by the Emperor Vespasian. 1731 
Bailey vol. 11 , Colosseum. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv, clxv, 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; And when Rome falls— the 
World [transl. cf ‘Bedae Vaticinium’, Qunndiu stab it 
Colyseus, stabii ei Roma; guando cadet Colyseus, cadet ei 
Roma : gitando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus], 1870 Ch. 
Rev. 21 May 325 ''3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosseum. 

t 2 . - F. colisie, sometimes applied to other 
ancient Roman amphitheatres. Obs. 

X789 Mrs, Piozzi Joum. France, etc. I. i2x An old 
Roman colisseum. .repaired well. 

3 . Frequently given as a name to theatres or 
other large places of amusement or resort, 
t ColO’SSian, a. Obs. [f. L. coloss-m + -ian ; 
cf, Colossse.] —Colossal. 

x6a6 Shirley Maids Rev. i. ii. Wherefore has nature 

? 'ven me . . these colossian supporters? 1682 Wheler 
oiem. Greece %'i. 447 A Colossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794 Mary Godwin Hist, 4- Mor. Yiexu 7 The spirit of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow of oppressive tyranny. 

+ C0I0 'Ssic, d. Obs. [ad. L. colossic-us, a. Gr. 

KoXooamb^, f. mikoaebs : see -ic.] = COLOSSAL. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D*Ambois Wks. 1873 II. 6 Those 
colossick statues. 1633 Ford Broken Hri. iv. i, Your Co- 
lossic greatness. 1658 Ussher Amu 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

Colossie ; see Colossus. 
f Colo'SSO. Obs. [a. It. colosso^ = next. 

*595 Spenser Smn. iii, Admire their statues, their Co- 
lossoes great. x6is-22 R. Cocks Diaty {Hakluyt Soc.), 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg collosso or bras 
imadg Cor rather idoll) in it. 1622 Peacham Compl. Genii. 
20 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. 

Colossus (k<?]^*s^s). Also 5 colosus, (6 col- 
lossy, colossie). Plural -i {obs. -ie), -uses. [a. L. 
colossus, a. Gr. KoXocretos (-orrds) gigantic statue, 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion with that at Rhodes. 
Besides this Latin form, the It. colosso, and F, 
colosse (partly adapted as Coloss) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17th a A form collossy {colossie) also 
occurs (see quot. 1577), app. due to some con- 
fusion with Colosseum ; cf. Colosseb.] 

1 . A statue or image of the human form of very 
large dimensions; the most famous in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the Rhodian harbour 
(whence the ref. in Shaks.), and stated by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits high. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. P, /?. xv. cxxix; (1495') 537 In 
this cite of Rodus was a colosus of bras seuenty cubites hye, 
and in this same yle, .were an hundreddesse Colosus. *555 


Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 49 Horryble great Images 
cauled Colossi. 1577 Holinshed Descr. Brit. i.iv. 4b/i The 
ymage. .appeared rather an huge collossy [^'d'. 1587 colossie] 
then the true representation of the carcasse of a man. i6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C. i. ii. 136 He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 1631 Dekker Match me hi Lona. Wks. 

1873 IV. 202 On Kings shoulders stand The heads of the 
Colossie of the Goddes (Aboue the reach of traitors). 1730 
A. Gordon Maffels Ampkitk. 39 There were above 88 Co- 
lossus's in Kome of Marble and Metal, 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
4* F. Ill ii. 208 The colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by 
an earthquake. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 282 The 
syenite Colossus of the Ramesseum . . was the largest de- 
tached statue in the world. 

fig. 163a Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathietls Unhappy Prosper. 
212 To behold these great Colossuses overthrown in an 
instant. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857' 1 * ** Richter has been 
called an intellectual Colossus. 1830 D’Israeli Chm. /, 
HI. v. 76 Laud stood the colossus of his own cast. 

2 . tramf. and Jig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

X794 Sullivan Vmv Nat. II. 166 A huge colossus, .of an 
inferior kind of porphyry. X831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, 
(1842) I. 431 The Colossus of the North [Russia] put its 
legions in movement. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 250 In- 
tellect and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colossus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as colossus - bully , - head, 
etc. ; also colossus- wise adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossus, astride. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. v. 9 Margarelqn Hath Doreus 
prisoner, And stands Calossus-wise waning his beame. 
X631 H. Shirley Mart. Soldier v. in Bullen O. PI. 1 . 250 
The mightiest kings on Earth. .Carry Colossi heads. 1675 
T. Turnor Case ^Bankers 4 Creditors 42 All these grand 
and Colossus objections. 1705 Elstob in T. Hearne Col- 
lect. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 107 Grac’t on it’s Top 
with a Colossus Head. 1759 Dilworth Pope 2 The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson]. 

Colostratiou (k^l| 7 itr^i*j 3 n). Med. [a. F. 
colostration, ad. L. colosirdtibn-em, n. of action f, 
^colostrdre (only instanced in pa. pple. colosirdtus), 
f. colostrum.’] An indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the effects of the colostrum, 
x6o7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 18 It breedeih in their 
moutnes the Colostracion or Beesting.s. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Colostration, the disturbing effects of colostrum on 
new-born children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting, 

11 Colostrum (kf?l^‘stri?m). Med. Also 6-7 -a, 
[L. colostrum (.also colostra fern, sing., and neuter 
pi.)] The first milk secreted by a mammal after 
parturition ; the * beestings ’ or * green milk 
*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. ni. (1586) 130 b, You 
mu.st be .sure to milke out the first milke called Colostra . . 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the 
Lam be. 1598 Florto, Colostra, the first milke that commeth 
in the teates after a birth in woman or beast. 1839 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 360/2 Colostrum .. differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk. x8;^6 Foster Phys. n, v. (1879) 398 The 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as colostrum-corpuscle, 
-globule, etc. 

1874 A. Flint Phys. Man III. 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing . . milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-coipuscles. x^zSyd. Soc. Lex., Colostrum cor- 
puscles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
appear to be the secreting cells of the gland. 

Hence Colo'stxic a. [cf. F. colosirique], of or 
pertaining to the colostrum. Colo-suroTis a., 
having colostrum, full of colostrum. 

i860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Colostric Fluid . . popularly 
termed green milk. Ibid,, Colostrous. xSSz Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Colotomy (kz^l^tomi). Sttrg. [f. Gr. Kbkov 
Colon i + -ropia cutting ] The operation of open- 
ing the colon, usually to form an artificial anus. 

1867 New Syd, .Soc. Biennial Retrospect 314 A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg, 1 . 617 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
struction, 1882 Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea. 

Hence Colo'tomize v., to treat by colotomy. 

X878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesico-intestinal fistula. 

Colour, color (k2?-bj), sb. Forms: 3-6 colnr, 
4 colure, coulur, 4-7 coloure, 3- colour, 5- 
color. Also 4-7 collor, 5-6 colowr(e, 6 cooler, 
-ore, coulor(e, coullour, -or, cuUor, -our, 6-7 
coulour, -er, collour, culler. [Early ME. 
later colour, color, a. OF. color, culur, cohtr, Mitt 
colour, coulour \ retained in AFr.\ couleur 
Sp. color. It. colore) L. color-cm. Latin long b 
passed in OF. into a very close sound intermediate 
between 0 and ii, both of which letters, and sub- 
sequently the digraph ou, were used to express it ; 
in an accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to b written eu, whence mod.F. couleur. The 
OE. word was hlw, Hue. Colour, corresponding 
to the late AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from T4thc, ; but color has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly under L. influence, from 15th c., 
and is now the prevalent spelling in U. S.] 

I, As a property or quality. 

1 . The quality or attribute in virtue of which 
objects present different appearances to the eye. 
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when considered with regard only to the kind of 
light reflected from their surfaces. 

The particular colour of a body depends upon the mole- 
cular constitution of its surface, as determining the character 
and number of the light- vibrations which it reflects. Sub- 
jectively, colour may be viewed as the particular sensation 
{produced by the stimulation of the optic nerve by particular 
light-vibrations. This sensation can also be induced by other 
means, such as pressure of the eye-ball, or an electric current. 

3:398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 869 Colour 
acGordyth to lyghte as the doughter to the moder. c 153a 
Dewes / ntrod. Fr. ^ in Palsgr. 920 Colour is lyght incor- 
porate in a body visyble pure & dene. 1394 T. B. La 
PHmatii. Fr. Acad. 11. 71 This part of light that is vpon 
thicke bodies, is called colour. 1764 Reid Inqtdry vi. v, 
179 Philosophers affirm that colour is not in bodies but in 
the mind; and the vulgar affirm that colour is not in the 
mind, but is a quality of bodies. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
III. IV. xiv, § 42 Colour is the most sacred element of all 
visible things. 18^ Tyndall Notes on Light 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of certain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents which 
return to the eye imparting to the body its colour.^ 1873 
JowETT (ed. 2) I, 274 Would you say that whiteness 

IS colour or a colour 7 

2. A particdiar hue or tint, being one of the 
constituents into which white or * colourless’ light 
cau be decomposed, the series of which constitutes 
the spectrum ; also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of objects, black and white^ 
in which the rays of light are respectively wholly 
absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec, of a hue or tint distinct from the 
prevailing tone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour. Thus in Bot. it is specifically used of any hue 
save green, ‘ white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not’ \Treas. Bot, 1866'. 

Accidental colours^ Complementary c, ; see these words. 
Colotir op brightness : a yellowish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constants of colour', numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Ecclesiastical or Liturgical colours : the colours used in 
church decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

Fundamental^ Prvnary, or Simple colours ; formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, viz. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three colours red, 
green, and violet (or, with painters, red, yellow, and blue), 
out of different combinations of which all the others are 
produced. 

Secondary colours : colours resulting from the mixture of 
two primary colours. 

CX290 Lives Saints (1887) 216 And axede him of3wuch 
colur were heuene op-ri3t ke’^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 9913 
(Cott.) Thre colurs o sun-dri heu [Gfftt. colouris, Fair/, 
colours]. 1483 Cath. Angl, 86 A Culoure, color. Ofdiuerse 
color, discolor. iSSa-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Staffordsk. in Ann. 
Litchfield IV. 60 One cope of dyvers colowres of sylke. 1377 
B. Googe HeresbacEs Hush. iv. (1586) 167 Hee changeth. . 
like the Chamaelion, to al colours of the Rainebow. 1599 
Thynns Animadv. (1873) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. 1605 
Camden Rem. 6 Depainted .. in the alehouse coulours. 
1630 T. B, Worcesieids Apoph. fio Various both in shape 
and coulouns. xfiyx Newton in Phil. Trans. VI. 3081 
Colours are . , Original and connate properties, which in 
divers Rays are divers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's 
Sited. Nat. (1799) I. 51 1 The seven primitive colours. Ibid. 
II. 64 Two extreme colours, white and black. 1863 E. 
Atkinson tr. Ganofs Physics § 555 From a mixture of red, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three spectral colours are called the funda- 
mental colours. 1884 Graphic 8 Nov. 490/1 Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour, 

b. Heraldic tincture. 

C X430 Holland Howlat 420 Off metallis and colouris in 
tentfull atyr. X486 Bk. Si. Albans.^ Her. Aj a, It is shewyd 
by the forsayd colowris wych ben Worthy and wych ben 
Royall. 1639 Vulgar Errours Censured v, § 10. 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. X766-87 Porny Heraldry 
19 The Colours generally made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
loSa Cuss a NS Hand-bk. Heraldry 50 The tinctures em- 
ployed in Heraldry are of three kinds ; Metals, Colours, and 
Furs. 

e. spec. The hue of the darker (as distinguished 
from the ‘ white ’) varieties of mankind ; often in 
phrase, A person {inan, etc.) of colour : in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

[c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii, 24 )?e folk J?at wones in bat 
cuntree er called Numidianes. .baierhlakk of colour.] 1796 
B. Edwards St. Domingo i. (1801) 25 Three great classes : 
ist pure whites, and people of colour. .3rd negroes and 
raulattoes. .The class which.. is called^ people of colour 
originates from an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. 
1798 Ferriar lUusir. Sieme ii. 43 Discussion of the causes 
of colour in negroes. 1803 Naval Chron. IX. in The Ber- 
mudian pilots are men of colour, 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Zf/. II. vii. (1886} 57 She is a woman of colour. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 20 Jan. 2/1 Loudly did he bewail the difficulty of 
making ‘ the colour ’ stick to work, 

d. esp. in phrases, in which the literal sense 
is always present to the mind, as To cast or put 
false, lively, etc., coloters up07t ; to paint in bright, 
dark, etc., colours ; to see (a thing) in its true 
colours, etc. : cf. the senses under II. 

1S3X Elyot Gov. 1. xv, He wyll . . sette a false colour of 
lernyng on propre wittes, whtche wyll be wasshed away 
with one shoure of raine. 1376 Fleming Partoplie Ep, 377 
To paint out that puisaunt Prince, in such lively colours as 
hee deserveth. 1699 Bentley PJml. 540 He puts a false 
colour upon one part of his Argument.^ 171X ViTtd. 
Sacheverell 21 Chaf'd with casting very odious and black 
Colours upon the Dissenters. 1737 Whiston fosephus' 
Antig. xvt. vii. § i Desirous to put handsome colours on the 
death of Mariamne. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. ii. 8 Exhibit 
things in their true colours. 1849 Grote Greece 11. xlviii. 


(1862) IV. 27s The bright colours and tone of cheerful con- j 
fidence, which pervade the discourse. ! 

3 . Of the face or skin : a. gen. Complexion, hue. 
To change colour, colours)', (a) to turn pale; 
{b) rarely, to turn red, to blush. 

xa97 R. Glouc. (1724) 24 In b® World hire pere nas, So 
whit, ne of such colour, c 1300 K. Alis. 7315 Colour him 
chaungith sumdel for drede. ? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks, 
Soc.) 91 Yf shee be freshe of collor. <7x440 York My si. 
XXX. 41 The coloure of my corse is full clere. a 1430 Le 
Morie Arth. 2816 The blode alle coueryd hys coloure. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccl. 795 The duke a lytell 
chaunged colour. 1399 Greene George a Greene Wks. 
(x86i) 255 His colour Ipoketh discontent. x6^ Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 5 So apprehensive of the danger, 
that he changed colours. 

b. Spec. The ruddy hue of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, as in To lose, regain, etc., colour. Said 
also of the ‘ red face’ produced by blushing. 

a 1300 K. Horn 16 He was whit so b® fiur, Rose red was 
his colur. c 1350 IVill. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour 
and bi-com pale. 1483 Caxton Cato Fin}, They . . lesen 
theyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1593 Shaks. yohn 
IV. ii. 76 The colour of the king doth come, and go Be- 
tweene his purpose and his conscience. X697 Vanbrugh 
Relapse m. iii, I need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good a colour. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4427/16 A little 
pock-fretten, sometimes a colour in his Face. 1848 Tenny- 
son Gard. Dan. xgz A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek. 1856 Dickens Rogue's Life v, I .saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back— the old bright glow returning to 
the.. dusky cheeks. 

4 . Spec, in Art. The general effect produced by 
all the colours of a picture ; colouring. Dead 
colour', the first laying- in of a painting. 

x66i Pepvs Diary 13 Dec., There she sat the first time to 
he drawn . . The dead colour of my wife is good above 
what I expected. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art vi. (1848) 224 
A slight general dead colour of the whole. i8ia Examiner 
25 May 328, 2 His chiaro-scuro and colour are, .spread with 
so much amenity, that, .harmony is the result. X846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. n. i. vii. § 21 A noble or brillidnt work of 
colour. x8si — Stones Ven. 1 . App. xvii. 392 No colour is 
so noble as the colour of a good painting. 

AK' ^^73* Pope Ess. Man 11. 112 Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour of our 
life. 1878 Morley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 189 To take 
all breadth, and colour, .out of our judgments of men. 

b. The representation of colour by contrasts of 
light and dark in an engraving or monochrome. 

1784 J. Barry Lecf Art vi. (1848) 219 What is called the 
colour of a print. .The phrase is improper and inaccurate.. 
What those meant who first adopted the^ phrase is the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to mere 
light and shade. 1869 Daily Nexvs 22 Dec., By his manner 
of etching he [Cruikshank] is able to produce the most ad- 
mirable effects of what engravers call ‘ colour’. 

5 . JPhrenol. Short for * Faculty or organ of 
colour’. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIH. 116/1 (List of phrenological 
organs) Colour, Locality, Calculation, Order. X890 Mary O. 
Stanton Syst. Physiog. 1 . 410 Color is a primitive faculty. 
II. As a thing material. 

6. (in //.) A coloured device, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an individual or 
the members of a party. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
monly of the coloured symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, etc., and of the rosettes and ribbons worn 
as party-badges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 
'the Liberal colours here are blue and buff . 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 5462 All hor colouris to ken were of 
dene yalow. <7x420 Aniurs of Arth. xxx, The kny3te 
in his colurs was armit ful dene. X389 Pasguils Ret. 
D iij b, Aduance my collours on the top of the steeple. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. 215 Agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colours which they espoused. x8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, The servants , , wore the colours 
of the Prince’s household. 185a Thackeray Esmond t. 
xii. (1876) XXI When heads of families fall out. their de- 
pendants wear the one or the other party’s colour. 1^3 
Slang Diet., Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the 
supporters of a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
Mod. Election Notice. Canvassers are requested to wear 
their colours. 

fig- 1683 Baxter N. T. Matt. iii. ry-e^note, Christ 
as the General, will wear the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 339/2 The majority of 
his employes are of an opposite colour to himself. 

b. In phrases, as To come out in onds true 
colours, to show onds colours, etc. To this sense 
I prob. belong the earlier examples of To fight, etc., 

! under false colottrs, which at a later date became 
associated with the next sense. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11496 He set hom a cas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fals colour, a 1688 Bunyan Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved (x886) 8r Feign not. .but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixv, 294 [He] who 
didn’t venture . . to come out in his true colours. 1884 
Gladstone in 29 Feb. 2/7 Opponents who may 

find some difficulty in showing their colours. 

7 . (gen. in //.) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots. 1667,1719a colours 
occurs : mod. military use has a colour. 

X390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 2 b. Their Ensignes 
they will not call by that name, but by the name of Colours. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, il ii. 173 Sound Trumpets, let our 
bloody Colours waue. 1598 Barret Tkeor. JVarres ii. i, 
20 We Engllsh-men do call them [ensigns] of late Colours, 
by reason of the variety of colours they be made of. 2626 
Capt. Smith AccuL Yhg. Seamen xj A suit of sayles.. 


pendants and colours.^ 2667 Earl Orrery State Left 
U743) II. 163 It is a grief to me . . that a viscount should, 
only to live, carry a coloure. 1693 Land. Gaz, Na 
To go out with Colours Flying and Drums Beating, a 17x9 
Addison (J.), An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. X720 Lond. Gaz. N o. 5839/1 She went a cruizing 
under Spanish Colours. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 

I. 31 In. less than 10 minutes . . the British colors were 
planted on_ the summit of the breach. 1802 Home Hist. 
Reb. Scot. Hi, The standard . . was about twice the size of 
an ordinary pair of colours. 1830 Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 

f ) Colonry. . are the two silken flags carried by the Senior 
nsigns in each Regiment of Infantry- The first, called 
the King’s Colour . . the Second, or Regimental Colour. 
1833 Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 738 Downie, seizing 
a colour, and waving^ it. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxx, 
The stranger had hoi.sted the English colours. 

AS' * 5 ^ Shaks. Merry W. iii. iv. 85, I must aduance 
the colours of my loue. xfiga Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 307 
They fight under Jewish colours. 

b- Hence applied to the regiment. Now obs, 
except as retained in the expressions To join the 
colours, desert onds colours, etc., referred to prec. 

1590 Sir J- Smyth Disc. Weapons 2/6 Colours .. is by 
them so fondlie & ignorantly given, as if they . , should (in 
stead of Ensignes) be asked how manie Colours of footmen 
there were in the Armie. ste Stafford Pac. Hib. ^1821) 
197 Or else to repayre to his Colours. Ibid. 337 The Enemy 
. . marched with fiue and twentie Colours towards the Towne. 
1646 Vicars God's Ark in Carlyle Cronvwell (1871) 1 . 155 
Being 74 Colours of horse, and 21 colours of Dragoons, in 
all 95 colours. 1722 De FoeC< 74 y<2c>fe( 1840) 126, I .. was 
run from my colours. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 297 
A soldier . - deserting his colours, 

e. An ensign’s commission, ensigney; generally 
a pair of colours, arch. 

1722 De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 113, lOoL being sufficient 
to buy colours in any new regiment, 1747 Garrick Miss 
in her I'eens 1, Purchas’d me a pair of colours at my own 
request. 1856 J. W. Cole Brit. Gen, Penins. War I. i. 7 
An ensigney, or, as it is figuratively called, a pair of colours, 
in the 51st. 1871 Holme Lee Miss Barrington I. vl 84 
Wait till this little Jack of yours gets a pair of colours. 

d. In various phrases, originally literal, as f 
fear no colours, to fear no foe, hence gen, to have 
no fear ; To come off with flying colours ; To stick 
to ones colours ; To nail onds colours to the must % 
To hang out false colours, etc. 

1596 Nashb Sajfron Walden E ivb, I perceuie thou fearest 
no colours. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. xo, I can tell thee 
where y* saying was borne, of 1 feare no colours . . In the 
warrs. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin n. 175 Come, fear no 
Colours! The end the Act will hallow! 1692 Locke 
Toleration m. viii. It may . . bring a Man off with flying 
Colours. 1711 Steele No. 32 3 Our Female Can- 
didate. . will no longer hang out false Colours. 1844 Sir R. 
Peel in Crgker Papers (1884) III. xxiii, 15, I never heard 
him [Ashburton] make a speech in the course of which he 
did not nail, unnail, renail, and unnail again his colours. 
X883 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 7/1 The obstinacy with which 
Prince Alexander is sticking to his colours. x888 Ibid. 10 
Nov. ix/i He hastened .. to nail bis colours to the com- 
promise of 187a 

8. A colouring matter, pigment, paint (see 
quot. 1859). With many defining words (which 
see), adjective-, body-, broken-, fresco-^, ground-^ 
moist-, oil-, spirit-, substantive-, water-colour, etc. 

xs8o Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 445 They increase their fauours 
with faire water, you maintaine yours with painters colours. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (1677 § 298 Painters colours ground, and 
Ashes, do better incorporate with Oyl. 1660 T. Willsford 
Scales Commerce ii. iv. 26 Common colours, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead, etc. 1721 Lond. Gaz, No. 
^962/3 Mr. Le Blon gives Notice, That. .Pictures. .Printed 
in Colours, after his new Invention, under His Majesty’s 
Letters Patents, .are. .to be sold, 1784 J. Barry Led. Art 
vi. (1848) 217 Compound, half, or broken colour which 
soften and still their difference. 1839 Gullick & Timbs 
Paint. 23 ‘Colours’ are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. 

9 , pi. Coloured dresses or dress-materials. 

17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I, x. 35 The. .maids 
of honour, .she suffers to go in colours. 

10 , Mining. (See quots.) 

1859 Cornwallis New World 1 . 1x8 Carts, .going to the 
creek to have the colour— that is to say, the gold wa.sh^ 
out, 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. ^ Shaks. ii. 39 Miners in 
the West use the word ‘color’ for the finest gold in the 
ground. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Color . . A particle 
of metallic gold . . Prospectors say, e. g., ‘The dirt gave me 
so many colors to the panful . 

b. Cf. the following colloquial use (sense 2). 
17x8 Gordon in Cordial Low Spirits 33, I have never 
seen the colour of Mr. Baskett's money. 183a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. II. 25 (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of his money, 

III. Figurative senses. 

, 11 . Outward appearance, show, aspect, semblance 

it/’ ( something) : generally (as in 12), that which 
serves to conceal or cloak the truth, or to give a 
show of justice to what is in itself unjustifiable. 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason. 

*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3x3 To b3myme hem her erytage . , 
myd wuch treson, bote he adde som colour of ry^te. c 1323 
Poem temp. Edw.II (Camden Soc.) 280 Al his contrefaiture 
is colour of sinne. 1330 Proper Dialogue (1863) 28 This 
hath no coloure of almesse. 1397 Bacon ititU', A Table of 
Coolers, or apparances of good and euill. 1643 Melton 
Argt. cone. Militia 22 To defend them, without any colour 
of Law or justice. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. x. 296 
With what Colour of Reason can the pretended Miracles 
be brought into this Question? 1863 H. Cox Instii. 1. ix. 
218 The general heads of breaches of privilege . . are these 
three : ist Evasion, 2nd Force, 3rd Colour of Law. 
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b. A fiction, an alkgoiy. 

11509 Hawes P€tst Pleas, ix. i, Tiiey beleve in no manor 
of ^se That under a colour a troatk may aryse. 

12, A show of reason ; a specions or plausible 
reason or ground ; feir pretence, pretext, cloak. 

1439 Archives Groce/ s Cem^, n. 190 pt no man selle no 
ware uppon no Sonday nor uppon none haly daye . . by no 
manner of colour t>at may be devysed. 1592 Greene 
Courtier in Hccrl, Mise, (Main.) 11 . 244 You carry your 
pack but for a contour, to shadow your other villanies. 1617 
Fletcher Valentmimi iv. iii. 8 what has Aecius done, to 
be destroy'd ? At least, I would have a colour. You have 
more. , he is a traitor. 176s Burke Corr, (11844V I. 64 No 
man should have even a colour to assert that X received 
a compensation- 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. w. v. 166 
An enterprise. -which.. afforded a colour for detaining the 
troops. 

ffe. Sometimes the meaning became simply 
* aUegeahle ground or reason excuse. Obs. 

<?X38o Wyclir Whs. {zSBq) 432 5 ^ a prest myste be two 
men. .it were to hym a conlur to take ml hire of two men. 
C1460 WomESCVU A bs, ^ Bim. Mon, (1714) 107 Havyng no 
Colour of grutchyng. *529 More Com/, agst. Trib. (1573) 
SO In these two things may you catche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy man’s naerite with the merite of tribula- 
tion. nlSxfi Beaubl i& Ft- Kni, Malta i. i. 18 Did I attempt 
her with a thread-bare name . . She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit 17^ k. Coluns Gr, Chr. Relig. 208 For 
which he has as little Cotour, as the Samaritans them- 
selves. 

e. esp. in Law. An apparent or prima facie 
right, as in Calmr of title. Sometimes in a bad 
[^use, as in Colour of office : see quot 3641. Also 
spec.y in Pleading, * a probable but really false 
plea, the desigu of which was to draw the deci- 
sion of the case from the jury to the judges, by 
making the point to be decided appear to be one of 
law and not of fact’: see qiiots. 1607 and 1824. 

I1366 Year-Bk. 40 Edw. Ill 23 Kirton. Le plee n'est 
pas ascun maner de barre, car il n’ad conus en nous ascun 
roaner de colour. \ 1331 Died, on Laws Eng. 11. liv. (1638) 163 
The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 175 Robert de Bruce . . although 
he had some colour of title, yet he discended of the second 
daughter and so his cl^’me tooke no place. *574 tr. 
'Liiileton's Tenures 86a, He hathe colour of enter as heyre 
to his father. 1584 Powel Lioydts Cambria 74, I could 
never find what Coulor or Pretense of title this {man] had, 
1607 Cmi%i.Interpr. (1637 *, Colour, signifieth in the common 
law a probable plee but in truth false, and hath this end to 
draw the trial! of the cause from the jury to the judges, 
*641 Termes de la Ley 63, Colour of Office .. signifies an 
act evil! done by the countenance of an Office . . whereas 
the office is but a vaile to the falshood. XTai St. German's 
Doctor Siitd.^ 337 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colours in Assise. X768 Blackstone Cmnvi. III. 309 An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not competent judges. 1824 H. 
J. Stephen PUc^vtg (1843) 233 The meaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confession and avoidance should give 
colour, is that they should confess the matter adversely al- 
leged, to such an extent at least as to admit some apparent 
right in the opposite party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided by the allegation of new matter. 18B6 F. 
W, Maitland m Law Q. Rev. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with . . good frith and colour of title . . would have certain 
legal effects. 

d. Phrases. Under colour of', trader pretext or 
pretence of, xrader the mask or alleged authority of. 
f Also with bfy in, upon, with colour. Without 
colour : without dis^mbling or disguise. 

. CZ340 Hampole Psalter cxix- 2 Swikil tunge \lingua 
dolosa\ , . {mt vndire colour of goed counsrile biyngis til syn. 
1401 Pol. Poems (18591 II. 16 Antichrist . . by colour of 
holines. .deceiving Chnsts churcK 1461 Poston Lett. No. 
384 IL 4 Brybers that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lord of Warwyk. 1494 Fabyan vil 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or disceyte. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
xlvi. 63 He sent vnto them a prelate vnder the colour of the 
pope. Ibid. I. ccccix. 712 The king . . may - . assemble 

f eat puyssaunce..m the colour of this treatie. 1553 Q. 

ary in Sttype Eccl. Met^ III. App, L 3 By colour of the 
authority of the same King, a 1336 Cranmer Wks. I. 21 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it be so or 
not. *582 N. Lichefield tr. Castaneda's Hist. E. Ind. 
B66 The Moores coutrarie to hiscomraaundement had bought 
spices vnder a coulour. 1390 Marlowe Edw. II, i. iv. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/2 Then may we with some colour rise in 
arms. *591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 3. x6ii Bible Acts 
XKvii. 30. a 17x8 Penn Life Wks. 1726 L 27 It is the 
worst oppression that is done by Colour of justice. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr, v. § 10 There have been received, 
under the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Ht. 
Martineaxj M catch. Strike ix. 108 A present, .given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectably. 

e. To give colour to give a specious appearance 
or verisimilitude ; to afford ground or pretext ; 
^ to take colour with', to side ostensibly with (cf. 
the verb, sense 6 ). 

X771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 454 St, Paul ..rives you no 
colour for making void the law. X776 P. Schuyler in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) I. 249 Your Excellency's 
instructions to Hm gave, .not the least color for it. 1790 
Paley Horae Paul i- 2 In order to give colour and proba- 
bility to the fraud. ^ X843HS Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. 11. ii. 
■T71 The slightest hint that seems to rive a colour to * , 
hope. t86i Maine Ane. Law iv. no The Emperor, .was 
forced to take colour with the church against the reformers. 

13. pi. Rhetorical modes or figures ; ornaments 
of style or diddon, embellishments. (Cf. Scaliger 
Poet* lib. IIL c. XXX.) Now only as fig. 

^1386 Chatjcer Sqrls T. 31 It moste ben a Rethor ex- 
cellent, That coude his coburs bnging for that art, If he 


shuld hire descriven ony part — Frankl. Prol 51, Hemed 
neuere Rethorik . . Clolours pe knowe I none, c 1449 Pecock 
Reffi. ii. xviiL 256 Colouris and figuris of spechis. 

Sir R. 'Ros La Belle Dmm Sans Mercy 844 in Pol. Ret. 
^ L. Poems (1866) 80 Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 
77 A Scheme . , for the excellency thereof is called the 
ornament, light and colours of Rhetorical! speech. 1779 
Johnson L. A, Milion\z%xC) 137 The colours of the dic- 
tion seem not sufficiently discriminated. 1876 Trevelyan 
Life ^ Lett. Macaulay I. i. 16 Novelists who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette. 

tl 4 . In 1 6-1 7th c. Sc. writers: Rhythm, metre. 

* 5*3 Douglas Mnets i. Prol. 354 Sum tyme the colour 
will caus a litle additioun. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 
740 Haltand verse quhair cullour dob nat hald. 1583 
James I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 57 First, ze sail keip iust cul- 
louris. 1619 Drumm. of Hawth. Cmsv, B. Jonson Wks. 
224 He. -said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or accent, 

16 . Music. ‘Clang-tint’ (see Clang sb. 3), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion in a musical composition (cf. next). 

x§97 Morley Introd. Mus. 166 To admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, altering both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. 1866 Engel AW. Mus. v. 179 Al- 
most every instrument has its peculiar colour of sound. 
1876 Bernstein's Five Senses 247 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a peculiar diaracter: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Daily Tel. 14 Oct. 3 He has a keen sense of 
orchestral efect, a capital eye for colour. 1890 Glasgow 
Her. 19 May 9/2 New theories as to the causes of the varie- 
ties of tone colour or ‘ timbre’ of different musical instru- 
ments. 

16 . (an extension of sense n). General ‘com- 
plexion’ or tone; character, kind. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. i, ii. 107 You haue^ lost much good 
sport. Sport : of what colour? Ibid, iii. ii. 435 Boyes and 
women are for the most part, cattle of this colour. *605 — 
LearM. '\x, 145 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
\Qq. nature], Our Sister speakes of. 1^3 J. Spencer 
Prodigies \z66s) 3Z7 ^he Reason he gives, .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 2781 J. Moore Viesv Soc. 1 1. 
(1790) 1 1 , xlvii. 26 [The books] formed a strong contrast wit h 
tlie colour of his mind, 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvii, 
Pendennis . . took his colour very readily from his neigh- 
bour. 1870 Stanhope Hist. Eng. I. i. 15 Phis first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session. 

b. The shade of meaning associated with words. 

1657 Cromwell Sf. 13 Apr- (Carlyle), Nor can it be urged 
that my words have the least colour that way. 1822 Proc- 
ter (B, Cornwall) Poems, Love cured by Khidness, Words 
of an opposite colour. 1826 Syd. Smith WJk. (1859) 1 1 . 1 19/1 
Conversations .. to which he could have given another 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

17 . General*, as colour-brilliance, -chart -chord, 
-contrast, -diagram, -equation, -fcuulty, -melody, 
-music, -note, -perception, -siiimtlus, -sttiie, -tone, 
-vision, -word, etc. ; colour-fading adj. Also (see 
2 c) colour-domination, -dread ; (in sense 8) colour^ 

bag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactcry, 
-mill, -seller', colour-washed adj. ; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chest, -service, etc. 

x84x~4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 152 They .. 
console themselves with *colour-bags and blocks of marble. 
186a W. M. Rossetti in Fraser' s Mag. July 74 The multi- 
plicity and ’^Ctolour-brilliance of the Scene. 1836 Lever 
Martins of Crd^ M. 482 Hold that *cotour-case for me. 
X867 Shtth Sailo/s Word-bk., * Colour-chests, chests 
propriated to the reception of flags for making signalL 
1884 St. fames' Gaz. 10 May 6/2 A warm ^een, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a ^colour-chord 
as simple as it is effective. J- J. Thomas Froudacity 
193 Advocacy of *colour-doraination. Ibid. 190 To re- 
intuse the ancient *cotour-dread into minds which had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
xvil 29S A delicate *co!our-empha.sis is by no means easy 
of attainment x6oo Dr. DodypoU 1. i. in Bullen 0 . PL 
HI- 103 Women with their *ooullour-fading cheekes. 1889 

tr. Benedikt's Coal- Tar Colours 26 Generally known as a 
*colour-lake and not as a colouring matter proper. 155a 
Huloet Diet. S.V. ^Coloure maker, colorificus. 1794 
G. Adams Hat. ^ Exp. Philos. II, xx. 370 The arts of 
■^colour-making and d5reing, 1796 Hull Advertiser 12 
Mar. 2/1 Buildings now ased as a ^Colour Manufactory . . 
Also the ^Colour Mill and Utensils. 1870 Rood Chro- 
matics xviiL^3i6 The poetry of colour which leads the 
artist .. to seize on *^colour-melodies as they occur in na- 
ture.^ sBqy G. Allen Col. Sense i. 2 The growth of a dis- 
tinctive ^colour-perception. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore .. ^Colour-seller. 1884 Sir F. S. Roberts 
in 19/A Cent. June 1063 The pmod m *colour-service was 
raised to seven years for soldiers at home. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. <§■ Art 15 ('What every one who has 
pressed his fingers upon his eyes must know) that sensa- 
tions of colour may be exdlted independently of any 
^colour-stimulus. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 83 A 
*Cotour-Suite of Mineral, made under the eye of Wemer- 
1873 tr, VogeTs Chem. Light vii, ^ The small number of 
the *colour-tones compared with the large number of 
musical tones is very st^ng. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
^Colour vision, the recognition of colour by the eye. 1887 
Daily News 29 June 5/8 Apartments . . ’•colour-washed in 
several shades of pale grey and chocolate. 

^ 18 . Special combs. : Oolotir-gtiard, in a U. S. 
infantry regiment, a guard for the colours con- 
sisting of eight corporals and the colour-bearer ; 
colour-hearing (see quot.) ; colour-line, (a.) on 
seals or engravings, fine parallel lines indicating 
colour or tincture. (A) esp. m U.S., the line of 
demarcation between the coloured and the white 
race ; colour-party, the party consisting of two 


junior tofiicers assisted by four serjeants, who carry 
the colours of a regiment ; colour-piece, a piece 
of bric-a-brac, or the like, introduced into a room, 
etc., for the sake of its col ouri, g; coiour-printing, 
rinting in difierent colours, chromatic printing : 
ence colour-print, -printer ; colour-sense, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colours ; 
colour - striker, a practical colour - maker ; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. Steike) ; colour- 
top, a top of which the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the spectrum, or some of them, 
in order to show the effects of their combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also Coloue- 
BLIND, -BOX, -DE-EOT, -UOCTOE, -MAN, -SER(3BANT. 

X823 Crabb Technol. DicL, *Color-guard. 1882 Times 
12 Jam s/6 * Colour-hearing, .a phenomenon of which some 
few people are conscious, .viz. an appearance of certain 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII, 491 :We shall soon cease to 
hear of a *color.line. 1862 Catal. Intern. Exhib. IV. 15/2 
Lithographic *oil-colour-print. Ibid. Establishment for 
■•oil - colour - printing. 1^9 Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 377/2 
Colour-printing has now been brought to great perfection. 

1879 G, Allen {title). The *Golour-Sense. x88o Ceige/s 
Developm. Hum. Race 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sen.sation. 1856 Maxwell in Rep. Brit, Assoc., Trans, of 
Sectiofis 13 *Colour-top. Athensetim 21 Aug. 242/2 The 
mixtm*e of colours apart from the mixture of pigments., 
is best illustrated by the use of the well-known colour-top. 

f Colour, — Cully. 

17x9 D'Urfey Pills Y- 24 And all my wealth they took by 
stealth, I’hus was a poor (Colour trick’d. 

Colour, color (kic»*l3j), v. Forms : see the sb. 
colour eft, etc. ol. OY , couloure-r, color e-ri-^ 
L. coldrdre, f. color Colour.] 

1 . irans. To give colour to ; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue ; to paint, stain, dye. 
Con.st. also with over. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 456 p>e rauen. .watz colored as ]>e 
cole, c X38X Chaucer Pari. Louies 443 As the fressh rede 
ro.se newe Ayene the somersonne coloured ys. c %/^Desir. 
Troy 3052 Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (18621 47 Color hit with safroune. 1527 R. 
Thorne \xi Hakluyt Voy. {15^) 254 The coastes..! have 
coloured with yellow. 1663 ( 5 erbier Counsel {1664) G ii}, 
The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 17.^ 
Cowper Task 11. 13 A skin Not coloured like his own. 1803 
WoRDBW. IVaggoner i. 92 Coloured all by his own hand, 
b. absol. 

1590 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 163 Such things as colour blew. 
x66z Merrett tr. Men's A rt of Glass xcv, Sometimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes toss. 

e. fig. 

1637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose i. X04 The use.. of 
ancients . . doth colour and beautifie the manners of young 
men. 1888 Alma I'adema in Pall Mall G. 9 Apr. 3/1 As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life, 
f 2 . To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours. 
c 1300 K. Alls 2201 This hatail destuted is, In the French 
..Therefore Y haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour. 

3 . To represent in fair colours (what is of the 
opposite character) ; to give a specious aspect to ; 
to gloss, cloak, disguise, excuse ; to render specious 
or plausible. Const, out, over. 

*377 Langl. P. pi, B. xix. 455 Eche man sotileth a sleight 
synneforto hyde, And coloureth it for a kunnyngeandaclene 
^ * 4 ®® Dcstr. Troy 7852 pai oolowrne horn coyntly 
with a cause febill. c 1460 Fdrtescue Abs ^ Lim. Mon. 
(1714) 29 Whych thyng, though it be colowryd per Jus 
Regale, yet it is Tyrannye, Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. 
fohn 99 b, They shall colour out their wickednesse with 
pretense of godlynesse. 1374 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 
36 They coloured theyr curhcd filthye vncleannesse wyth 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon, 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine <3rg4b, The which Salonina [a harlot] he 
colord vnder marriage. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) I. v. 
367 How.soever this may color, it cannot justify Cato's con- 
duct, 1862 M ERi VALE Rom. Emp, VIL llx, 206 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patriotism. 

b. To exhibit in a false light ; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction upon; to misrepresent. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 139 They speken pleine after the 
lawe But he the wordes of his sawe Coloureth in an other 
wey. 1329 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 267/2 This is your 
verye doctrine, how so euerye colour it. a 1392 Greene & 
Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 121 It was your device 
that, to colour the statute. 1786 J. Jay in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1835' IV. 135 The facts are inaccurately stated, 
and improperly colored, i860 Dickens Lett. {1880J IL 112 
The evidence has been suppressed and coloured. 

1 4 . To lend one’s name to ; represent or deal 
with as one’s own. To colour stranger i goods ; 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom- 
house under a freeman’s name, for the purpose of 
evading additional duties. Obs. 

a 1302 in Arnold/ s Ckron.[zBzz) 88 The Cowpers of this 
cite haue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodis. 
1622 Malynes Anc, Law-Merch. 114 If a Factor or Mer- 
riiant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in pay- 
ing but English Customes..he runneth into a Praemunire. 
X625 Bacon Ess. Usury i Arb.) 546 Then they will be hardly 
able to Colour other Mens Moneyes in the Country, a 1633 
Bp. G. Goodman Crt. fas. I, L 351 Their (ambassadors’] 
servants did colour and transport other mens goods. *726 
in Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. 

6. To imbue with its own tone or character. 

[1580 Lyly Euphues{kx\i.) 340 Wher cunning must work®, 
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tfie whole body must be coloured.] X835 Lytton JRienzt 
vni. iii, ihose emotions- .coloured his whole souL 1838-9 
Hallam HisL Lii. IV. iv. vii. 320 His predominating good I 
sense colours the whole. i88a Serjt. Ballantine Exper. \ 
xii. 123 In all these cases it is the motive that colours the 
act. 1 

fS. mtr. To colmtr with', to iiarniomze i 

a. ^ i6as Fletcher, Kollo iv. i, Your counsels colour not ■ 
with reason of state. 1648 J. Goodwin Right ^ Might 32 
Nor doth the Act of the Army,. colour, or shadow ^in the 
least ! with the act of the King. 

7. To take on colonr, to change colour, to be- ! 
come coloured ; spec, said of grapes or other firuitj I 
in acquiring the colour of ripeness- 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 497 The Sea coloureth 
from green to darkish, and so to blue. xB&zGardon 3 June 
389/1 A_ marvel to me that. .Grapes colour so well as they 
do. /^eW., A prime necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
Mod. Thi.s meerschaum won’t colour- 

8, Spec, To turn red in the face, to blush. Also 
Colour up. 

1721 " 1800 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, To colour y to blush. 

A low word, only XLsed in conversation. 1787 Mirror 1 k> 
The poor woman coloured. iSoi Mar. Edgeworth Gd. Fr, 
Governess X used to colour every minute, as Miss 

Matilda does. 1836 Marryat yapkeixxxivy Her ladyship 
coloured up with rage. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaks xii. 162 
He colored as if he had been detected in a crime. 
h. irans. nonce-use, 

1824 Miss Ferrier /«/ 2<fn xiv, [She] only coloured a reply. 
[Cf. to smiley nody blush a reply. \ 

CoIouraMlity, color- (kt^dsrabi'lTti). [f. 
next : see -ity.] The quality of being colourable; 
the possession of colouring qualities. 

1874 Crookes Dyeing ^ Cal.-Print. 375 The colourability 
of the lichens is not a property of these plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (k2?*hrab’l), a. 
Forms see CoLoun sb. [a. OF. colorable corresp. 
to L. type ‘^coldrahil-is^ f. colorcire to Colour : see 
-ABLE. For the force of the sufhx, cf. agreeable j 
comf or iabhy favourable y etc.] 
f i. Possessed of or abounding in colour. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Beasts 79 The colourable spots 

are wrought in fashion of a fishers net. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priesi-^cr, 49 A Fortnights time shall make it [the moon] 
as good, as colourable, and as round again, as any Cheese. 

t b- Thet. Ornamental. Cf. Colour sb. 13. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. GracilitaSy Exigere^ p’O- 
cilitateni stylo. Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable amplifications. 

2. Jig. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 
specious, plausible, fair-seeming. 

1382 Wyclif ProL 58 Thou3 this repHcacioun seme colour- 
able, it hath no good ground. C1449 Pecock v. x. 
536 Ech colorable ar^umenu 1573 Harvey Leti.-bk, 
^Camden 28 For al his cullerable praetens to the contrari. 
X58X J. Bell HaddoEs Ansn.t}. Osor. 466 b, Seduced by 
glavering conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 509 By faire and colourable treaties. 

b. Capable of being presented as true or right ; 
having at least a pnma facie aspect of justice or 
validity. 

1581 J. Bsvl HaddoEs Answ. Osor. 396 One sentence., 
cann not be found, to make those their Pardons Jusfifiableor 
coulorable. 1622 Bacon Hen. VlJy Wks. (18^) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, tipon scarce 
colourable title.s, ^ 164X Milton Animadv. (iSst) 242 Con- 
versant in no Divinity, but that which is colourable to 
uphold Bishopricks. 1659 Walton Consid. Considered 
.243 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer, 
1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 248 If the mother was never 
married to the father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title at all, 1785 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I- 38 5 
The enclosed paper. No- 9, i.s the only colorable evidence of 
this. 1830 Dk Quincey Bentley Wks. (1863) vi. 72 Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 1878 E. White Life hi Christ 

III. xxi, 302 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seems possible. 

e. Covert, pretended, feigned, counterfeit, collu- 
sory, done for appearance’ sake, 

1440 J- Shirley K. James (1818) 7 He fonde colour- 
ahill wais to serve his entent. Te^Q.hx'i(yx Faytes of A. 

IV. iii. 235 Shall hurt hym undre coulourable deceypte, 15x2 
Act 4. Hen. Vllly c. 2 Pi-eamb., To be removed., by 
colorable and untrew suggestions. 1563 -87 Foxe A. 4- M. 
(1684) III. 452, I will use no colourable or covert words. 
XS93 Nashe Christ’s T. 4 a, They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiser. X690 J. Harrington Def. 
Rights Univ. Oxford, Case Univ. 49 The said University. . 
have fraudulently, .granted colourable priviledges to divers 
members of the city. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. IL 
381 The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1857 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. ix. 31 On pretences en- 
tirely colourable and false. 1886 Times 24 Feb, 4/1 A case 
of bribery by colourable employment. 

d. Of s’aips’ papers, etc. : Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or designedly ambiguous form. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (17521 93 [The captain] must 
not carry . . fictitious and colourable Ship Papers. 1755 
Magens Insurances I. 488 Every Ship must be provided 
with complete and genuine Papers.. if the Papers be false 
or colourable, .the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

t CoTouraMeness^ coTor-. Ohs. [f. prec. 
-I- -NESS.] Colourable state or quality; specious- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence. 

■ 1571 Golding Calvin on.Ps. ix. 3 The faythfull prayse 
God sincerely and without colourablenesse. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 534 None of them^ could (notwithstanding the 
colourablenesse thereof prevaile. T64S T. Coleman Hopes 
Deferred 23 Activenesse without Vnity is but to rise up 
and faI4 a colourablenesse for treachery and murder. 


Coiotiraljly, colorably (kip-brabli), adv. ^ 
£f. as prea + In a colourable manner. 

1. 'With, a fair appearance, speciously, plausibly. 

a 1400 Senn. agst. Miracle Plays in Rel. Ant. 11. 55 

Addyng many lesynges therto so cplowrably that the puple j 
rife as myche credense to hem as to the trwthe. x^^iS \ 
UDALLjCtc. Erasjn, Par. Matt. xxn. 105 Colourably with | 
fayre speakyng should entise him. a 1667 Cowley | 

Solitndey If it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily i 
said, a 1718 Pf.nn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 697 It might have 
reflected more colourably a kind of neglect upon them. 

2. Under a feigned or counterfeit appearance ; ; 
feignedly ; in appearance but not in reality. 

*523 Act J4 15 Hen. VII I, c. 4 § i They occupiehere. . 
not only for themselfe hut also colourably for other straun- 
gers. 1546 Bale Fb/rtr/ifs 11. r 1550) 50 b, Colourably 
or dyssemblyngly reconcyled. 1581 J. Bell HaddoEs 
Answ, Osor. 466 Fayningly, and counterfetly or colorably. 
1868 E. Edwa.rds Raleigh I. ii, 29 The jewels were sent, 
colourably . . to Germany. 1883 Law Rep. ii Q. B. Div. 
436 He. .colourably withdrew from the partnership. 

3. With a show of reason or legality; with a 
prima facie ground or pretext ; on the face of it. 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, {16x9) 463 To the end 
he might colourably depose him. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
in. xlii. 277 There is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 1786 Burke W. 

Hastings Wks- 1842 II. 198 [It] could not be even colour- 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nabob. 
1862 Sat, Rev. 13 Sept. 308 No one could doubt that the 
issue was at least colourably different. 

CoTour- blind, a. Unable to see certain 
colours ; unable to discriminate between individual 
colours, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be * blind to colour * as a 
whole ; but as this rarely exists (except in the case of the 
totally blind), the term is applied with much laxity to any 
constitutional inability to discriminate between colours, 
the common type being inability to distinguish the red and 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) 

1854 Mackenzie Dh. Eye (ed. 4* 948 It seerns probable 
that yellow glasses will prove of use to colour-blind persons. 
1866 Huxley ix, § 8 Such colour-blind persons.. are 
unable to di.stinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree 
and its fruit. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Here’s my 
neighbour colour-blind, Eyes like mine to all appearance. 

"b. fg. Taking no note of differences in racial 
colour, in sex, etc. 

1865 Commonioealtk (Bos.ton, U.S.) 18 Feb., A govern- 
ment color-blind ; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. 1888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 The National As- 
sociation of Journalists .. agreed that their body .should be 
colour-blind as to sex. 1890 Ibid. 15 May 3/1 Neither in 
the Dutch republics nor in the English colonies is the law 
absolutely colour-blind as between Black and White. 

CoToiir-’bli'.lidiiess. The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
(greater or less) to discriminate between different 
colours, or shades of colour. 

This optical defect was first described by Dalton in 1794 
{Mem. Lit. Sf PhiL Soc. Manchester V. 284 and was for 
a considerable time known scientifically as Daltonism. The 
accuracy of the words colonr-blind and colour-blindness 
has often been impugned; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs; J.Dxxoxi Diseases 0/ the Eyefi^sfi^l^ suggested 
the term acritochromacy (aicptTO-xpwu-aTtaJ, with its adjec- 
tive <!j:cr?V<7C(4n7wn:/z£:. 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye {^6.. 4) 946 Colour-blindness has 
been detected much oftener in males than in females. 1855 
Bain Senses Int, 11. ii. 3 (1864) 236 Colour-hlindness has 
been known to exist with reference to green, but as yet, not 
to violet. 1876 Foster Phys. (1879) iii. ii. 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindness is that of persons unable 
to distinguiish green and red from each other. 

yy. fig. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 4/2 The Liberal Papers, instead 
of imitating the political colour-blindness of the Unionists. . 
frankly admit that black is black. 

Colour-box. 

1, A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, brushes, etc., a paint-box. 

Mod. The Society of Arts’ shilling colour-box. 

2. Calico printing. The box which supplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

xSsS' TsUreDzV^. A ris 1. 60* Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and e.specially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box is dispensed with, and a doctor 
in.serted in a oirved frame is applied to the roller instead- 
Ihid. I. 607 The machine printer, .attends to supplying the 
colour boxes with colour. 

Q. An iastrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
required proportion. 

1870 C. Maxwell Let. 6 July in LtYe (1882) 346, 1 made a 
great colour-box in 1862, and worked it in London in 1862. 
1882 Ibid. 475 His colour-box demands a special notice. 

tColour-de-roy. Obs. [a. i6th c. ‘F. couletir 
‘ king’s colour ’.] See quot. 1611. 
i xs^fyLd. Tretts, Acc.Sc.xxi Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 298* 
xxiiij elnes of colourderoy to be kame coitis. 1543 Aberd. 
Reg.H. a8 1 Jam.) Ane gown of colour-de-roy. 1^2 Mars- 
TON Antonio’s Rev. i, iii. His nose is just colour de roy. 1611 
CoTGR., Coulettr de Roy, was in old time Purple ; but now is 
the bright Tawnie, which wee also tearme, Colour de Roy. 
Colour-doc<x>r {Calico-printing) ; see Doctor. 
Colour(e, obs. form of Cholee. 

Coloured, colored (kz?*l3Jd), ///, a. [f, Co- 

LOUE Zi. or -ED.] 

1. Having a colour or colours ; ' diversified with 
variety of hues ’ (J.l. 

Strictly, exclusiv« lof Mack and white; also, 'exclusive of 


what 5s the normal or prevailing hue ; thus in Bol, the 
coloured parts of plants are those which are other than 
greem Often with the name of a particular colour prefixed, 
as in blue^oiouredy etc. Coloured znsion : see Vision. 

c 1323 [see Colour v. i]. c 1400 Desir. Troy 3757 Crispe 
hei*it was the kyng, colouret asgold. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. 

§ 68 A coloured horse that hath inoch white on hym. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iii. xix.; asSThe coloured and the 
cleare glasses, 1611 Bible Rez), xvii. 3 A scarlet coloured 
beast. 1665 Boyle Occas, ReJt.yj.y, 313 A gentleman., 
chancing to come in a colour’d suit. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. coloured, expresses any colour in 

a leaf besides green, 1858 Mrs. Carlyle 11. 362 A 
large coloured map on excessively thick paper. 1873 E. 
Peacock Mabel H eron 1. ix. 150 A coloured flannel shirt, 
ilihzf. White or coloured shirts. 

t b. fg. in Music. Fignrate : see quot. Obs. 

1^9 Douland Orftiih. Microl. 78 The Counter-point is 
two-fold, Simple and Coloured. .The Coloured Counter-point 
is the constitution of a Song of diuers parts by diners 
figures, and differing Concords. 

(J. of literary style, etc. 

1855 Macaulay Afz'^/v IV. 381 The most, .vividly 
coloured picture of the English Court. 1873 Morley Rous- 
seau II. 28 That fresh, full, highly-coloured style. 

2. Gf the complexion ; witb defining words, 
as fresh-coloured y ill-coloured, well-colouredy etc. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii, 147 Ri5t faire folk and 
wele coloured, c 1:540 Boorde The bake for to Lertie D j a. 
It doth . , make a man loke euyll colored. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel, i. il hi. xv. (1651) 12 They [Students] are most 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured. Med. IL 45 The 

child has appeared fresh coloured and easy. 

b. Spec. Having a skin otber tbaii * wMte'* ; esp. 
wbolly or partly of the negro or ‘ coloured’ race. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gi. Brit. xxv. (1614) 49/1 Their,, 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 1760^2 tr. Juan 
«§• Ulloa's P'oy. I. iii. iii. 121 The.. Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are caUed here. 1832 MARRyAT 
N. P'orster xxi, ^ Au cachot ! * cried ail the coloured girls. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xvih. 182 Among the 
coloured circles of New Orleans. 1880 Print. Trades Jml. 
XXXI. 5 Frederic Douglass, the celebrated coloured orator, 
e. Of or belonging to the negro race. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life v. 14 Our own coloured melo- 
dies, 1878 JV. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 387 If state govern- 
ments are opposed to coloured suffrage. 

f 3. Made to look well : a. Fair-seeming, spe- 
cious, plausible. 

a 1430 Hoccleve De Reg. Prim. 79 No colourede excus- 
acioun. 1576 Fleming Panopiie Ep. 193 He spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort. 

b. Glossed over, so as to appear right or good. 

1555 in Froude Hist. Eng, VI. 378 The kings coloured 

and too shamefully suffered adultery. ^ 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 

I Thess. ii, 5 Nether dyd we any thing in coulored csoue- 
tousnes. 

c. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

*543 Grafton Contn, Harding 449 A false fained and 
coloured frende. *574 tr. Marlorats’ Apocaiips ^ Content- 
ing himselfe with ^^coloured hoHnesse. 15% Puttenham 
Eng.^ Poesie iii. vii, (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner ctf 
forraine and coulored talke to make the indges affectioned. 
1610 GuiLLiM Heraldry in. iv. (1660) 117 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Colonrer, colorer (kjp-larsi). [f. Colour v . 
+ -erI.] One who or that which colours ; one 
who paints in colours, or colours maps, prints, etc. 

1613 W, Parkes Cnrtaine Dr. in Collier Bihl, Catal. IL 
106 Tobacco, .now made, .the drunken colourer of Drabby 
salacy.^ 1686 Aglionby Painting Illusi. ii. 84 He under- 
stood little of Composition, .but was an admirable Colouren 
1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan, i/i Wliolesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manumeturers, and licenced Colourers. 
1885 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Ma^ and other subjects, Coloured in the Bt»t Style, 

F 2. A dissembler ; a perverter of words, etc. 

1681 Glanvill IL 39 Colourers, changers 

Pervert ers of the Face of things. 

Colourful, colorful (k^ larful), a. rare, [see 
-FUL.] Full of colour. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag, Feb. 179 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 

Colouring, coloring (kr brir)), vhl. sh. [f. 
CoLOUB ». -t-ingL] 1. The action of the vb. 
CoLODB in various senses, a. lit. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 561 In 
peyntynge and colourynge of walles. 1780 Harris Pkihl. 
Eng. Wks. (1841) 419 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. xSai Craig Led. Drmving iii. 183 
The colouring of a head in a process of water colours. 

b. Uchn. The production of a fine polish on 
a silver surface ; done, in bilver manufacture, by 
rubbing with rouge : see also quot. 1875. 

1875 Jevons Money \x%']Z) 126 It is usual to dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure white silver upon the surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to the (base silver] coins when new. 

e. fg. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 
ance, especially, to what is bad. 

1549 Latimer y-d Ser/n. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.'^ 88 Let them 
leaue their colourynge and cal them by their Christian name 
Brybes. 1570 B. (jOOGE Pop. Kvigd. iv. 1.1880)57 Fraud© 
and crafitie couiourings. 1645 Pagitt Heresiagr, (i66i> 262 
Equivocation is a cunning colouring of a lye. 1798 J. Hucics 
Poems 12 Truth . .With specious colourings mask’d unholiest 
views. 1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past- iii. ii. 141 To give the 
better colouring to their undeiTaking. 

2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything is coloured ; also 
concr. a coloured work, a painting. 
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S707 Cterio^. in Hmk Card. 61 To rfve the Flowers 
that lively and beautiful Colouring, which is. .their chief 
Merit. x^^^^ScoU Mag, 546/2 A coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and colourings. 2806 Woimsw. Ode In- 
Urn. Immort, igS The Clouds . . Bo take a sober colouring 
from an eye That hath kept^ watch o'er man's mortality. 
2879 G. Allen Col, Sense i. 3 The existence of bright 
colouring in the world at large, 
b. ixi Painting, 

x-joB Art 0/ Painting- S Colouring, .comprehends 
two things, the local colour, and the claro obscuro. 186a 
Thobnbury Turner I. 339 The old Temeraire is the most 
glorious consummation of colouring ever painted by English 
fingers- ^ 1883 Truth ^ 28 May 848/1 The colouring of this 
picture is moat objectionable. 

e. Jig, in Music, 

1881 Athen^um 26 Mar. 437/1 A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of his music. 

d. Of rhetorical picturesqueness. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry l^Mus. (*763) 190 The. . highest Col- 
ourings of his [Virgil’s] Pencil are prostituted to the Vanity 
of the ruling Tyrant. 2799 WalpoUana iii.(i8i9) 4 From the 
elegance of its language, and the warm colouring of the 
descriptions. 2825 Macaulay Milton^ Ess. (1885) ii/r The 
art of poetic colouring. 

e. Tervading character, tone, or aspect. 

2769 Blackstone Comm, IV. 330 The offences differ in 
colouring and in degree. 2834 J, H. Newman Par. Se-nn, 
(1837) I. xxiv. 362 It takes a general colouring from Christi- 
anity. 2867 Freeman Conq. (2876) I, iii. 121 They 

give a different colouring to the transaction, 

3 . Colouring matter or substance. 
c 2460 Russell Bk, Nurture 223 in Payees Tumesole 
is good colourynge. 2884 Health Exhih, Catal. 253/2 
iquid Butter Colouring. Liquid Annatto Cheese Colour- 
ing. 

Colonrill^, coloring (ko brig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INC That colours , in senses of the verb. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vr. xii. 334 The action 
of heat or fire, & colouring bodies objected. 2792 DTs- 
RAELi Cur. Lit. (1866) 33/2 Conceptions.. agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 2802 Med. yml, V. 199 
Very little impregnated with colouring particles. 

b. Colouring matter, [It is doubtful whether 
colouring \% here originally the ppl, a. or the vbl.sb, 
used attributively.] Any substance colouring a 
natural body, or employed in the arts to colour 
objects. 

‘ By chemists, however, the term is only applied to organic 
bodies, and not to mineral substances. .Colouring matter 
may be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisms, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are themselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with bases, or with animal or 
vegetable fibre' (, Tire 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 69 A .saline, .water, will 
. . produce material changes on the colouring matter. 2823 
Sir H. "Dax-v Agric. Chem. (2824) 146 The colouring matters 
of flowers. 2832 Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 The colouring 
matter of the amethyst. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies^ Contents 21 Of Blue colouring matters : Indigo, 
Litmus or turnsole, Blue flowers, 
t Codourish., a. or sb. Ohs. (See qnot.) 

2598 Florio, Muffola. a kind of colour that goldsmithes 
call colourish [1612 that Goldsmiths vse to colourize mettals]. 

t Co’loimsll,, V. Obs. rare—^. [perh. after It. 
colorisc-ere (Florio iCu)—L. color%ref colordre to 
colour, paint : cf. early OF. colorir^ coloriss-ant ^ 
colorer : see Colour v. and -ish. Cf. also burnishl\ 
To colour up, brighten up with colour. Hence 
Oolotirishiiig jA 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref. A iij a, New impres- 
sions [were] but the colourishing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Colourist, colorist (k 27 l 3 rist).[f, Colour 
+ -1 ST : perh. a. OF. color iste in same sense.] A 
painter skilful in colouring ; an adept in the art 
of colouring ; a master of colour. 

2686 Aglionby Painting Illust. iii. 224 Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colourists. 2695 Dryden Du Fresnoy's 
Art Paint. N. 200 (R.) Titian . . and the rest of the good 
colourists. 2846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, I. ii. i. vii. § 27 Gains- 
borough.. The greatest colourist since Rubens, and the 
last, I think, of legitimate colourists. 2860 Ibid. V. ix. 323 
note There have been only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters. 

aitrib. 2859 Guluck & Times Paint, 220 The English 
school . . is essentially a colourist school. 

b. Jig. Also said of descriptive writers. 

I7S6“82 j. Warton Ess. Pope II. 34 Spenser . . was as 
warm a colourist, 2862 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. I. 442 Sack- 
ville . . is almost as great an inventor as he is a colourist, 

Colouristic, coloristic (k»bri stik), a. [f. 
prec. + -10.] Of or pej taining to a colourist or to 
artistic colouring. 

2883 Sir F. Leighton Presid. Address R. Acad., Grave 
doubts. . in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people 
[Egyptians]. 2884 Cent. Mag-. XXIX. 210 Its coloristic 
charm may tempt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty. 

Colourless, colorless (kz^ioiles), a. [f. 
Colour sb. + -less,] 

1 . gen. Without colour. 

[<?23^; see b.] 2660 Boyle Hew Exp. Phys. Meek, 
xxxvii. 314 Little, Bodies, which . - are Diaphanous and 
Colourless. 2956 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 229 note, Thames 
water at Richmond is always, in dry weather, perfectly 
colorless and pellucid. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 77 You ob- 
tain a colourless and transparent gaseous body. 

b. spec, of the complexion ; Without any tinge 
of red ; pallid, blanched. 


c 1380 Sir FerumS. 2264 pan was Olyuer al colourless for 
J)e blod pat he had schad. 284a Tennyson Morte IP Arthur 
223 His face was white And colourless. 2856 Lever Mar- 
tins of Crd M. 325 The cheeks colourless. 

c. Without bright or conspicuous colour ; dull. 
279s Southey yoass of Arc ix. 293 Dark on the upland 
hank The hedge-row trees distinct and colourless Rose on 
the grey horizon, 2878 B. Taylor Denkalion i. iv. 32 A 
shadowy colorless landscape. 

%Jig. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or picturesqueness. 

2862 Sat. Rev. 8 June 585 Particular instances are . , sub- 
stituted for general and colourless terms. 2873 Max Mul- 
ler .SV;. Relig, 255 An ancient colourless and unpoetical 
religion. 2875 H. Kingsley No. Seventeen 289 She was a 
trifle colourless, perhaps, but.. always resolute enough. 

b. Without any leaning or bias favourable or 
unfavourable; neutral. 

2868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (2876) II. vii. 202 The tale is 
told in a perfectly colourless Way, 1880 Bright Eng. Hist. 
2394 The king, .fixed upon, .a colourless man, as best fitted 
to carry on the system. 2883 HarpePs Mag. Dec. 233/2 
The words were colorless in themselves. 

Hence CoTourlessly adv.^ in a colourless man- 
ner, without brightness or distinctive character. 

1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 [He] sang well, though rather 
colourlessly. 

Colourlessness, color-, [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Colourless quality or state, 

1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 94 Salts that resemble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 2854 Blackw, 
Mag. LXXVl. 552 We are too fond of paleness, colourless- 
ness, in our interiors. 1869 Contemp, Rev. XII. 438 The 
accessory circumstances . . are all presented with photo- 
graphic clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief. 

t Colonrlikey Obs. [see -LIKE.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

c 2450 Holland Howlat 894 The farest foule of the firth . . 
So dene and so colourlyke {Bannat. MS. colourike] That 
no bird was him lyke. 

+ Co’loTirly, Obs. rare’^^, [f. Colour + 
-LT-.] Colourably. 

2552 Bale ApoL 117 (R.) MefitiH spiritni sancto To de- 
ceyue God by a falsehede, colourly andslyely to dyssemble. 

Oolonr-man. 

1. One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

2692 T. H[ale1 Acc. New Invent, p. Ivii, A Colour-man 
in the Strand. 2755 Gentl. Mag, XXV. 233 Justice Quar- 
ril, an oil and colour-man in Whitechapel. 2856 Dickens 
Rogue* s Life ii, I gave my orders to the colourman and 
settled . . with . . the artist that day, 

b. A COLOURER. 

2882 Athenaeum 8 July 52/2 A Map of the Mediterranean 
. . mainly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 
quite forgotten the alteration of the northern frontiers of 
Greece. 

c. Camp colour-man : see Camp sb.'t^ VII. b. 

2859 F. Griffiths Artil,Man. (1862) 34 A camp colour- 

man per company. 

CrOlotir-sexjeaxLt, -sergeant. An army 
Serjeant whose special duty it is to attend the 
regimental colours in the field. 

The rank was created by George the Fourth, when jirince 
r^ent, as a recognition of the conduct of non-commissioned 
officers in the Peninsular war. 

1823 General Order Idly 27, From the 25 June 2813 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ‘ Colour Serjeant’ 
. . The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times be performed by the Colour Serjeant. 2841 Penny 
Cycl. XXL 266 Four or six serjeants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment : 
they constantly attend the officers who carry them, and are 
called colour-sergeants. 

Colonry, colory Qc*»'bri), ns. [f. Colour, + -yI,] 

1. collo^. Characterized by or abounding in 
colour. 

2853 C. BrontS Villette xxviii. (D.), Roundly charging 
you with being . . too flowery and coloury. 2884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Coioury, roan or spotted. Said of cows that are not 
self-coloured. In auctioneers’ posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as ‘good, coloury cows'. 

2. Commercial, Having a colour characteristic 
of good quality. Applied to hops ; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright bluish tint. 

2880 Daily News 28 Oct. 3/8 Coffee . . Good middling to 
fine middling colory, 89J. to 95^. 1883 Standard 18 May 
6/s [Coffee] Grayish, at 6 ij. to 63^. td.\ coloury, at 
gxs. 2887 Daily Netvs 25 Jan. 2/5 (Hops) The demand for 
useful coloury samples of the new English growth. 2890 
A Coffee-broker writes l An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be ‘coloury*, but even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily be so. The Coffee most usually described as ‘ coloury ’ 
is that from Guatemala, But Java Coffee, of equal value, is 
usually a light yellow and very rarely described as * coloury'. 

Colp, sb, dial, [«OF. colpyld. coup ^Xi. colpo 
blow.] 

2692 Coles, Coip, a blow, also a bit of anything. 2880 
W. Comw. Gloss , Colp, a blow. 
f Colp, V. Obs. [? Echoic nonce-word.] 

1589 Fleming Pirg, 1. 16 Colping rauens restlesse 

birds vntimely tokens gave. , 

Colp. Irish ; see Collop 2. 

Colpack, var. of Calpao, Colback. 

2877 Wraxall Hwgds MisSr. Ixix, Flaming colpacks. 

Colpencliyma (kplpe-gkima). Bot, [f. Gr. 
koKtt-os bosom, fold of a garment -f- infu- 
sion ; ctparencLpmaf ttel} Tissue composed of 
sinuous or wavy cells. 

x866 Treas, Bot., Colpenckyma, sinuous cellular tissue. 


Colpenrynter (k^lpiuri-ntor). Med. [f. Gr. 
ubkiT-o^ bosom, womb + agent-n. f. €u- 

pbv-etv to widen, dilate.] An instrument for dilating 
the vagina. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colpheg, eolpMze, var, Colaphize z;., to cuff. 
Colpicc, COlpas. dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 
(Blount (or his editor) conjectured its identity with 
med-L. colpicium. Coppice.) Cf. Col weigh.] 

2727 Blount* s Law Dict.&.v, Colpicium, I suppose by Col- 
piciis is meant Samplers or young Poles, which being cut 
down make Leavers or Lifters, in Warwickshire called Col- 
pices to this day. [App. now obs. in Warwicksh.] ic730"3® 
in Bailey ifoiio). 2880 W. Corfiw. Gloss., Colpas, a prop or 
underset to a lever. 

11 Colpixidacll. Ohs. Sc. Law. [App. related to 
Ir. and Gael, colpa full-grown cow, colpctch, colb- 
thach heifer : ? a corruption of the last] A heifer. 

249a in Acta Dom. Concilii 265 (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchtene cowpendochis. 2597 Skene De Verb, 
Signif, Colpindach, ane young beast or kow, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdach or 

g uoyach. 1609 — Reg. Map. 2 They ordeined to the 
rowners, for their fie., ane colpindach (ane quyach, or 
ane young kow) or threttie pennies, 2822 P. Chalmers Duel- 
ling 120 If the appealer in ordinary crimes was worsted his 
pledges paid the fong nine cows and a colpindach. 

Colpitis (kplpainis). Med. [f. Gr./c< 5 Airos bosom, 
womb + -iTis.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 592. 

Colpocele (k^ip^sfl). Med. [f. as prec. + Kipkq 
tumour.] A tumour or hernia in the vagina. 

2860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Colpon, var. of CuLPON, Obs., cut, piece, 
licolportage (ki^lparta-g, kp-lpfJJted^). [Fr., 
f. calporter to hawk, carry for sale : see -age.] 
The work of a colporteur ; spec, the distribution 
of religious books and tracts by colporteurs. 

2846 Worcester cites Baird. 2876 M. Davies Unortk. 
Lond. 38 A man . . whose business it was to manage the 
‘ colportage'. 

11 Colporteur (kulp^rtor, kp’lppitsi). [F. agent- 
n. f. colporter, app. f. col neck + porter to cany : 
see Littre.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc, 
esp. (in English use) one employed by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings. 

2796 Burney Metastasio III. 393 An itinerant German 
Colporteur, or book pedlar. 2825 JSew Monthly Mag.'PiVI, 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets. . like the colporteurs of Paris. 
2^6 Worcester, Colporter, a hawker; a pedler ; a pedler 
of books. 2862 Brit, Workman t June, The Colporteurs 
of the Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. 1865 
Parkman Fr. Sf Eng. in N. Amer. (18^) Intrepid Col- 
porteurs bore the Bible to city, hamlet and castle. 

Col-propket : see Cole-prophet. 

Colrach, Colrake : see Culreath, Colbrake. 
Colre, - 3 we, -rik, obs. ff. Choler, Choleric. 
Colsa, obs. form of Colza. 

Colsar, obs. form of Cold-short. 

Colsh. (kplj), V. dial. Also colch. « Colt v. 6. 
2737 Mem. W. Shtkeley (Surtees Soc.) III. 33 The ground 
colshing up, as the plowmen term it. 28 . , Northamptonsk. 
Dial., 1 stood on the bank of the brook . . when the bank 
colshed in and I fell into the water. 

So CoXsk sb, 

2847-78 Halliwell, Colsh, concussion. North. 2888 
Sheffield Gloss. lE. D. S.), Colck, a loud and startling noise ; 
also a smart blow. Colcher, a heavy fall, ‘ He came a regular 
colcher’. 

Colsie, obs. variant of Cost. 

Colstaff, variant of Cowl-stapp. 

Colt (k^«lt), sb. Also 3-6 colte, 5 collt, kowlt^ 
6-7 coultJ, 7 coalt, 9 died, cowt, coufc. [OE. colt, 
applied to the young ass and young camel (see 
quot. c 1000) ; of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial, 
kultyig, hardy boy, also Sw. kull, Du. kuld, brood, 
family, Syr. kulter, kulting, Da. boltring hig lad; 
no related words appear in Icelandic.] 

1 . The young of the horse, or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applied also to the 
young of the camel. 

The sense ‘young ass' m now perh. only dialectal. While 
the young of the horse is still with the dam it is usually 
called a foal ; afterwards the young hor.se is a colt to the 
age of 4, or in the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years, while 
the young mare is a filly. On Dartmoor the name is used 
to include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

2000 ^Elfric Gen. xxxil 15 pritl^ gefolra olfend myrena 
mid heora coltum. .and xx ass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
c xzgo Lives Saints Laud MS. (1887; 482 Wilde coltes and 
strongue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xll (1495) 
802 Whyle he is a colte he maye touche his heed wyth hts 
hynder fote. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvii, ( Arb.) 62 There 
sawe we goo a rede mare, And she had a black colte or a 
fool of iiij monethis olde. 2622 Bible Gen. xxxil 15 Thirtie 
milch camels with their colts . . twenty shee asses, and ten 
foales. — John xii, 15 Behold, thy King commeth, sitting 
on an asses colt. 2632 Sanderson Serm. 366 Like an vnruly 
coult that will ouer hedge and ditch. 2730 Bailey (folio) 
Colt, a young Horse, Mare or Ass. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. I. 425 At two years old, the colt, if for har- 
ness, may be put to plough or harrow. 2887 W. F. Collier 
V enville Rights on Dartmoor 6 (in Trans. Devonsk. Assoc, 
XIX) A messenger is sent very early in the morning . . to 
the moorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 
say for ponies, or colts, as they are called in drift language, 
jdg. *590 Marlowe und Pt. Tamburl. iv. iii, Nay, we 
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will break the hedges of their mouths, And pull their kick- 
ing colts out of their pastures. 

2 . fig. (mostly humorous or slang.) Applied to 
persons having the characteristics of a colt : a. A 
yonng or inexperienced person, a ^ green hand’; 
spec, in Cricket (see quot. 1873) ; in dial, an awk- 
ward young person who needs to be broken in ; 
b. A lively or spirited person ; f c* A lascivious 
fellow, a wanton. 

а, 1235 yuiiana 54 Euer heo acurset colt of swuch cunde. 
1586 Cogan // aven Health u6i2) 247 The surest remedy that 
can be deuised for Cupids colts. « 1592 Greene & Lodge 
Looking Glasse'^\s <. Come on, in faith, my colts. 
1596 Shaks. A/tfrc'/z. V, 1. ii. 44 T'hat's a colt indeede, for he 
doth nothing but talke of his horse. 1665 J. Webb Stone- 
lieng (1725) 56 Every Colt in Masonry assigixs the Weight 
of a Stone by Measure. C1590 B. 'E,. Diet. Cant. Crew^ 
O/jf . . also a Lad newly bound Prentice. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 209 She was a wild, untamed colt, 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 443 She’s yet a colt' — ^Take, break 
her. x858£. Waugh C-SzmzA YoungChirrupwur a mettled 
cowt. X873 Slang Diet., Colt^ a person who sits as juryman 
for the first time. Ibid.^ a professional cricketer during 
his first season. 

d. transf. Coltish nature (cf. Beast i c.). 

X727 C. Threlkeld Stirpes Hihem. B v, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the man. 

t 3 . A cunning fellow, a cheat. Ohs, rare, (Cf. 
Colt v. 2.) 

X624 Sanderson Serm. 1 . 109 An old trick, by which C. 
Verres, like a cunning colt, often holp him at a pinch, c 1690 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ O//, an Inn-keeper that lends a 
Horse to a Highway-man, 

4 . Legal slang. The barrister that attended on 
a serjeant-at-law at his induction. 

1765 E. Wynne Ohserv. Degree Serj, at Law 102 Then 
Mr. Bailey, his colt, delivered his rings to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. x^3 Sir F. Pollock Kemembr. I. 212 In 

April I accompanied the newly made Chief Baron as his 
Colt. X889 Serj. Robinson Bench ^ Bar, The colt, .walks 
in [poneJl behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
* colt ’ is merely a parody on that Latin word. 

б. a. Naut. A piece of rope used as an instru- 
ment of chastisement, b. slang. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, used 
as a weapon, 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789) Bouts de corde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope's end for punishment, ^ X830 Mar- 
ry at Own viii, He always carried, in his pocket a 

colt (f. e. a foot and a half of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for the benefit of the youngsters. 
X873 Slang Did., Colt, a murderous weapon, formed by 
slinging a small shot to the end of a rather stiif piece of rope. 
1878 Yates Wrecked in Port xxx. 340 A cabin-hoy, about 
to receive the punishment of the ‘ colt ' from the mate. 

6. A third .swarm of bees in the season. 

X7S0 W* Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV. i. 182 (Britten) 
The swarm is the first and greatest number, the cast is the 
nexu the colt the next, and the spew the least of all, 
fV. The plant Lepidium laiifolium^ otherwise 
called Dittany. Obs. 

1585 Lloyd Trem. Health G ij, Colt or detin plasterid 
vpon the goute, and disese called sciatica, healyth tne same. 

8, Colt's tooth, a. lit. One of the first set of 
teeth of a horse (or ass). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 43^ If they [Asses] do 
not Dreed - . before the casting of their Colts-teeth, they 
remain steril . . all their life. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 
Horses have, at three years old . . the Colts-tooth, 1689 
Land. Gaz, No. 2421/4 A brown bay Gelding , . with Colts 
Teeth in his Head. 

b. fig. Youthful tastes or desires ; inclination to 
wantonness : in certain phrases. 

CX386 Cmavcbh Wipers Prol. 602 But yit I had alway a 
coltls tothe. — Reves Prol. And ^it haue I alwei a 
coltes toke. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (ed. Grosart) 
Vil. Qi Hee hath beene a wag, but nowe age bath jiluckt 
out all his Coltes teeth. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. iii. 48 
Well said Lord Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 151 r 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of latter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions, my Aunt Margery had again a Colt’s-Tooth in her 
Head. x8ao Wolcott (A Pm^zx) Ld. Auckland s Triumph 
Wks. 1812 IV. 317 His Majesty. .Had a Colt’s tooth and 
loved another Dame. 1841 J. T. Hewlett PiatrA/i Clerk 
I. 81 They not shedding their colt’s teeth yet. 

9 . Comb.y as colt-bridle, colt-like adj. ; colt- 
dxiffc, the drift of ‘ colts’ or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see Drift) ; t colt-herb, f colt’s-hoof = Colts- 
foot, See also Colt-evil, CoLTS-FooT, Colt’s tail. 

1483 CujM. Angl, 72 A Colte hrydylhy lupatum. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Chamselnce, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe. .with a broad leafe like a poplar. 1587 Mascall 
Govt. Cattle (Britten & FI.), Colt-herb. 1842 Tennyson St. 
Simeon Siylites 174 With colt-like whinny and with hoggish 
whine. X885 Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 322 Some . . remnants of 
authority still left , . of the old Forest laws, amongst which 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts, 

Colt (k<7ult\ V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . intr. To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
implying wantonness). Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. iGlobe) 611/2 Shooke of 
theyr bridels, and began to colt anew, more licentiously then 
before. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E, D, S.) 30 A coking 
Hobby-horse [said of a woman], 
t2. trans. To befool, cheat, 'take in*. Obs. 
xs8o North Plutarch (1676) 728 There was Cicero finely 
coked, as old as he was, by a young man. 1596 Shak.s. 
1 Hen. IV, II. ii. 39. x6i6 Beaum, & Fl. Little Fr. Law- 
yer \x. i. Am I thus coked? x6x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 
III. i, What, are we bob’d thus still, coked and carted ? 


1 3. (See quot.) 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. ii. iv. 133 She hath bin colted by him. 

t 4 . Of bees ; To throw off a ' colt ’ or third 
swarm. Ohs. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod, Husbandma?t III. ii. 115. 

6. trans. To beat with a 'colt’ (see Colt 5). 
^ 1732 Derby Mercury L No. 21 A parcel of Nailers . . seiz- 
ing upon a poor young Fellow coked him up to Kilmain- 
ham. 1836 Markyat Midsh. Easy xii. He colted me for 
half an hour. 

6. intr. To fall or ' cave * in, as a bank of earth ; 
to collapse, give way. dial. (Cf. CoLSH, v.) 

[There is perhaps some association between Calve and 
thus used.] 

^ 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (16Z6) 133 If the coal he full of rifts, 
it is so much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
Ibid. 306 [The earth] . . suddenly coped or colted down 
upon him, X884 R. Lawson Uptm-on-Severu Wds., Colty 
to fall in, as the side of a grave or pit. 

t Co*Itage. [f- Colt jA + -AGE ; ? with 

suggestion of Age ; ct dotage.‘]=^ Colthood. 

0x720 W. GiBSOvi Farrier's Guide i. viiL (1738) 36 More 
incident to young Horses . . and to some more than others 
even in their Cokage. 

ColteTty. nonce-wd. [{. Covs i cL corporeity, 
etc.] Quality of being a colt. 

X768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 190 A colt may grow 
to be a horse, and afterwards made a gelding ; but cokeity, 
horseiety, and geldingeity, must always continue them- 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of Coulter. 

Coit-eiril, ? Obs. A swelling in the sheath oi 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses.. 
Also priapism. 

<rz46o Play Sacram. 615 The Coltugll [? euyll] & y« 
brostyn men he wyll undertak. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § loi 
Coltes euyl is an yll disease, and commeth of mnknes of 
nature and bloudde. 1607 Topselu Serpents (1608) 662 
Being frolike above measure [he] supposed it to be the 
operation of his medicine that camsed this colt-evil. X741 
CompL Fam.-Piece in. 460 For the Colt Evil, take the 
Powder of Anniseeds, and the Leaves of Betony. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Colt evil, a disease incident both to 
hors^ and geldings. 

Colthood. (kJuTthud). [f. Colt - h -HOOD.] The 
state of being a colt ; the colt stage of life. 

X865 Mrs. Whitney Gaywortkys 1 . 126 Old Flighty, 
named in colthood, but long outgrown, .her title. 1887 T. 
Haroy Woodlanders 1 . i, 5 Leg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were dktorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 

tColtie,^. Obs. { See quot.) Hence CoTtiness- 

1683 J. BobART in Phil. Tram. XII, No. 165. 771 It may 
he doubted too, whether some of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Fi’ost have not been Cokie ? 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Coltie, among the timber merchants, a word 
used to express a tree which has a defect in some one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uses 
it might have been otherwise fit for. .This coliiness might be 
the occasion of the mischief. 

Colting (ktfa*ltig), 21^4 jA [f. Colt 5 + 
-ING k] A beating with a * colt ’ or knotted rope, 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, The constant thrashings 
and cokings I received. 1836 —• Midsh. Easy xii, Give 
him a good coking. 

Coltisli (k^a'ltij), a. [f, Colt sb. + -ish.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a colt or colts. 

XS42 THoall Erasm. Apoph. 9 b, In horses . . such as been 
coltish or ful of courage, etc. 1602 Lpe T. Cromwell ni. i, 
95 Whether [the horses in this country] are not coltish, 

S iven much to kicking or no. ^ 1620 Bic Mulier (titled, A 
ledicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 1833 
Sir C. Bell Hand 305 The coltish wildness of expression. 
x886 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked, .only leggy, coltish. 

2. transf. a. Wild, frisky, untrained. fh. 
Lustful, salacious, wanton. Obs. 

€ 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 603 He was al coltissch, ful of 
ragerye, 0x4,50 Petworth MS. Chaucer Wifds T. 602, I 
had alway a Coltissh tooth. 1577 GoocK HeresbacEs 
Husb. m, (1586) 126 Our Asses are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares . . for it is a woonderfull cokishe beast. 
1581 Sidney Astr.^ Stella xxi, But if he tame Such coltish 
yeeres. 1625 Shirley Love Tricks \ii. v, A parson’s wife 
thaVwas coltish once. 1782 Cowper 360 Man’s 

coltish disposition asks the thong, 18^ Tennyson 
cxi, The churl in spirit Will let his coltish nature breMt 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale. 

Hence Co-ltislily adv., CoTtislmess. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. iv. 74 Discipline . . is as it 
were a bridle, wherwith they may be holden backe. .which 
coltishly resist against Christ. 1587 T, HugheSj etc. Mis- 
fort, of Art h. n. iv. Cho., Yet Pegasus .. coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 1649 G. Daniel Trtnarch., Hen. 
IV, lii. The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 

Colt-piscie. Also 6 colle-, coll-, 8-9 -pixy, 
-piskie. [see Pixie ; the first element has been 
supposed to be the same as in Cole-feophet ; but 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is colt 
appears to be supported by Drayton Nymphidia : 

‘ This Puck is but a dreaming dolt, Still walking like a 
ragged colt, Of purpose to deceive us.’] 

A mischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
in, in the south and south-west of England. 

X542 Got ALL Ercesm. Apoph. iii b, I shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or Collepixie. 1581 
J- Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 255 b, Ye cannot choose but 
mervayle also, what collpixie [quis malus genius'\ had so 
bewitched hym. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Colt-pixy, a spirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads horses into bogs, etc. Hamp. 1841^-78 Halliwell 
Colt-pixy, a fairy. West. The fossil echini are called colt- 


pixies” heads. To beat down apples is to colepixy in Dorset 
1870 Lettice Lisle 125 ‘ Thou’st as ragged as a cok pixie, 1 
declare, child’. .The pixies, .were in the habit of luring men 
into bogs in the form of a ragged cok, and then vanishing. 

Coltsfoot (k^ju-ltsfnt). Also 6 coltefote, 7 
coltfoote. [Named from the shape of the leaves. 

(The alleged reference to the colt of Matt. xxi. 7, etc. 
appears to be a modern conceit. ] 

1 . The common name of Tussilago Farfara 
(N.O. Composite), a common weed in waste or 
clayey ground, with large spreading cordate leaves 
downy beneath, and yellow flowers appearing in 
early spring before the leaves, 

1552 FIuLOETj Gokefote hexh,BsechionFarfara,Tussilago, 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 38 (I!okes foote of some is called 
Bethicon. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xii. 20 Called. . Foie foote, 
Horse hone, Coltes foote, and Bull foote. xfntj^ Althorp MS. 
in Simpkinson Washingtons p. Iv, Gathering broome budds 
and coltfoote, 1626 Bacon § 560 The Vapor of Colts- 
foot hath a sanative vertue towards £he Lungs, i860 Rus- 
KiN Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 14 The plant, which .. grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is the coltsfoot. 

b. The leaves used for smoking as a cure for 
asthma, etc. c. An infusion of the leaves, 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour ni. i, Our modeme Kick 
Which has been mightily in use of late Since our young 
men drank Coltsfoot. 1710 Steele Tatler 266 F 3 Upon 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bettony and (jolts- Foot. 

2. Applied to other plants allied to the preceding, 
e.g. F*ragranta Sweet O., Nardosmia {Petasites) 
fragrans znd^palmata ; or resembling it in leaf, etc., 
e.g. in North America, Asarum canadense ; in W. 
Indies, Piper peltaium {Potkomorpha) Spotted 
Coltsfoot, Parfugitim grande; 'i* Water C., the 
yellow water-lily (Alw///zzr). 

14,. MS. Bodl. 536 in Cockayne .S'rt4r. Leechd. III. 319 
Pees pully aquaticus, Le. water coltys fot, it is [lyke] to 
water lyly & hit hap a 50I0W floure. 1861 Delamer Fl. 
Gard. 80 Coltsfoot (sweet-scented). Its flowers, with a power- 
ful heliotrope-odour, appear in winter, before the leaves. 

t3. (See quot). Obs. 

1601 Holland Plinyl. 510 Sprigs slipped from thestocke, 
Hue and doe full well : but . . they ought to be pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they take a quicke 
parcell also of their mothers bodie with them, in manner of 
a fringe or border hanging thereto. 

4:, Comb, coltsfoot candy, -rock, candy or rock 
made with the leaves of the coltsfoot, used as a 
remedy for coughs and colds ; so coltsfoot stick. 

x86i Mayhew Land, Labour II. 78 A street-vendor of 
cough-drops, horehound candy, coltsfoot-sticks. 

Colt-staflf, obs. variant of Cowl-staff. 

Colt’s tail. 

1. A kind of small cloud with a lagged edge, 
portending rain. (Cf, mare's taiL) 

*73S Lhil. Trans. XLI. 542 On the loth, I saw Colts-tails, 
as the Sailors call them . . Marks of rain. x88o Jefferies 
Gi. Estate 155 The colt’s-tail is a cloud with a brushy 
awearance like a ragged fringe, and portends rain. 

2 . A name for the Canadian Erigeron 

canadensis. (Miller Plant-names.') 

il Coluber (kp*li^^ 9 i). tool. fL. coluber snake.] 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family Cohtbridm; 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake, (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

1763 W. Owen Diet, Sc. iS' Arts I, 674 There are several 
very beautiful species of coluber without jiarticular names. 
XB04. Phil. Trans. /X.C 1 Y. 70, I have, received two colubers 
from Java; and , . two from Martinico ; all four venomous, 
1826 Denham & Clafperton Trav. N. Africa 50 We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
1^7 Carpenter § 507 The Harmless Snakes are 

divided into two families,— the Colubridae, or Colubers, — ■ 
and the Boidse, or Boas. 

t Colu”bre. Obs. rare^'^. [? ad. L. colubra, 
fern, oi coluber (Pr. colohra, . couleuvre) ST\Bk.e.\ 
A snake, adder. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 397 Na serpent has a hed 
sa fel, Sa venamuse na sa cruel As pe hed ofpe colubre is. 

Collibriad (k^hw'briiKd). [f. L. cohihrf)* 
snake (^see prec. ) + -ad i c.] ^ The epic of a snake. 

1782 CowpER (/zV/^), The Colubriad. 

Colubrid, -ide (kf?*liz 2 brid), a. and sb, Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. colubrid-ae.l 
A. adj. Belonging to the Colubridae, a snake 
family comprising the majority of the non-venom- 
ons snakes. B. sb. A member of that family. 

1887 Gunther in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 192/2 The group 
of true Coluhrides, Colubrina, are land snakes.. The group 
of Bush Colubrides, Dryadina. 

t Colubri-ferous, a. obs-^ [f. L. colubrifer 
(f. colubrfiy snake + fier bearing) + -ous.] ' That 
bears or brings forth Snakes’ (Blount Glossogrl). 

Colubriform (kiyik7*brifpj[m), a. [f. L. colu-* 
^r(f)- snake + -FORM.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber ; applied to certain venomous snakes, such as 
the Elapidae and Hydrophidx (sea snakes). 

X847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 291/1 The colubriform poison- 
ous serpents . . have comparatively short venom fangs. 1870 
tr. F'igideVs^ Rept. ^ Birds 46 The Colubriform family. 

Colubriue (kjpTizIbrsin), a. and sb.f [ad, L. 
colubrin-us like a snake, cunning, f. colubrii)-^ 
snake. Cf. F. cohtbrinl\ 
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1 , Of, belonging to, or cbaracteristic of a snake 
or serpent ; snake-like. 

et issrS Skelton' Image I^ocr. Wks. II. 290 His county 
pallantyne Have coustome colubryne With code viperyne, 
And sectes serpentyne. 1730MS Bailey (folio), Cotubrine^ 
of or belonging to a Serpent ; also wily, crafty. 18S3 P. 
Robinson in Har^efs Mag, Oct. 708/1 The coltxbrine im- 
possibility of springing off the ground at me. 

% Zod. Of the nature of the Coluber or snake : 
applied to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
true colubnne and •venomms calubrine snakes. 

1844-58 Gunther Catalogue of Coluhrine Snakes, 

Lizards, etc., in the British Museum, i860 Dallas Not, 
Hist. Animal Kin^d, 382 The fangs of the Coluhrine 
Snakes, .are always immoveably fixed in the mouth. 1871 
T. Holmes Syst. Sutg. (ed. 2) V. 939 The Coluhrine Snakes 
. . differ in several important particulars from the Viperina. 
1887 G'fiNTHER in EncycL Brit. XXII. 193 Venomous Colu- 
brine snakes. 

B. 1 . A colnbrine snake. [So F. colttbrin.J 
Min. A talcose mineral. Obs. 

1771 Hill Am/Zs 28 Talc, Genus vl Colubnne. Com- 
posed of small, flat, thick, even and close-connected Flakes. 
Ibid. 30 All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no polish, 
t Co'lu’brilie, Obs.rare-"^ [ad. medX. 
(^so It.) coiubrina, deriv. of coluhra snake : see 
CuLVEBiN,] A ctilverin. 

1605 Camden Rem. f 1657) 208 Culverines or colubrines. 

Colxi'broid (kp*lii^ broid), a. Akin to the genus 
Coluber; colubriform. 

Colueion, obs. form of Collusion. 

Colum, coliimb, obs. ff. Column. 

Columba : see Calumba. 

ColttmlbaceoLLS (k^l»mb^‘Jas), a, [f. L. co- 
lumba dove + -aoeous.] Of the nature of a dove or 
a pigeon ; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as the Gallinaceous and Columbaceous kinds. 
187a Nicholson Palseont. n. 263 In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaceous birds. 
Coll!Illl 3 aJ.Te. Obs. [a. F.] -• CoLUMBABT, 
CT4zaPallad. on Hush. 1. 534 And in a toure..a colum- 
baire. .Xete sette^ as doves may therto repaire. 

ColumlbanaiL (kf?l4?mb€»*rian). rare. [f. L. 
cdumbdri-ns pertaining to doves, .rA a dove- 
keeper + -AN.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fander. 

ii^ Souths M^rieila' s Lett. (i8o8> I. 232 Akin to the 
florists are the Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers. 

I Columbarium (k^l 27 mbe '-ri:^m). PL -ia. 
[L. (neut. of columbdrim : see prec. and -arium), 
pigeon-house, also um-sepulchre, mortise, etc.] 

1 . A pigeon-honse, dove-cote ; a pigeon-hole. 

1881 J. Grant Camermtans I. ii. 22 The dove-cot ..was 
built in the form of an enormous beehive . .full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. 

%. Rom. Antiq. A subterranean sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches, or holes for cinerary nms ; also 
one of these niches or recesses. 

1846 (X Maitland CA. in Catacombs 39 The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and central supports, give the 
whole chamber the appearance of a dove-cote, whence its 
name of columhanum. 1859 Ld. Broughton Italy 1 . 326 
Some less illustrious ashes have been preserved . . in the 
columharia of the two families, i860 Hawthorne Marh. 
Faun (1878) II. xxiv. 233. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers . . contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn out of the solid limestone. 
3 . A hole left in a wall for the insei-tion of the 
end of a beam. 

1864 m Webster : and in later Diets. 

Columbary (kf?-l2?mbari). [ad. L. columba- 
rium'. see prec. and -ary^. CM. ^. columhairei\ 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

1549 Be. Hooper Declar. 10 Commandnt. Wks, (Parker 
Soc.) 390 Such as hath, .columbaries, where as doves assem- 
ble and haunt, and. .feed of the pooris corn. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud.. Ep. iii. iii. iro The earth of Columharies 
or Dovehouses, so much desired in the artifice of Salt- 
peter. 1849 Longf. Kavanagh xv, Thinking of the carrier 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columharies of Egypt. 

Coluuibate(k^l2^'mb(S£t),fA Ckem. [f.CoLUMB- 
-lUM-f -atbL] A salt of columbic acid. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art II. 431 It is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron. 

t Coluiubate, Obs.’- ® [f. L. columhdt- ppl. 
stem of columbdri to bill like doves.} ‘ To bill 
or kisse like a Done’ (Cockeram 1623). 
tColumbe. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. cdumbe, co- 
lombe^'h, €olu 7 nhaI\ 

1 . A dove ; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Thomson hiyentories (1815) 5 (Jam.) Item, an 

uche of gold. .& thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde. 

2. attrib. Dove-coloured. 

1561 in T. Thomson Inventories 159 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
columbe taffeteis contenin nyne ellis. 

+ Columbered, ppL a. Obs. Derivation and 
meaning nneertain ; appar., like fox, a cant term 
for ‘ drank *. 

x6k B^arry Ram Alley tv. i. in Hazl. Dadsley X. 335 
They will bib hard; they will be fine sunburnt, Sufficient 
fox’d or columber’d, now and then. 

Columbiad(k<JfiP*mbij«d). [f. mod.L, Colmnbia 
(see next) + -AD.] 

. 1 . An epic of America. [Madame du Boccage 
(1710-1802) wrote an , epic in French with the 
title La Colombiadei\ 


\ 1798 J. L. Moore {titU\ The Columbiad ; an Epic Poem, 

on the Discovery of America and the West Indies by 
: Columbus. 1808 J. Barlow {titled The Columbiad; an 
' Ebic Poem in 12 books. 

2. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitzer 
formerly used in the U. S. army. 

I 1861 W. H. Russell in Times 14 May, The columbiad 
guns with which this battery is equiptped . . The columbiad 
' IS a kind of Dahlgren-that is, a piece of ordnance very 
thick in the breech, and lightened off gradually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle. x88o Libr. Univ. Knowl. IV. 161 
The howitzer shell-guns were remodeled in 1S44, when the 
larger gun was first named columbiad. 

Columbiau (k^Lu-mbian), a. [i. mod.L. Co- 
lumbiay poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) + -an.] Of or belonging to America 
or (esp.) the United States. Columbian Printing 
Press y an iron press for letterpress work. 

i8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 1841 Savage Did. 
Printing, Clymer of Philadelphia, .came to England in 1817, 
and introduced the Columbian press. _ The head is a power- 
ful lever, acted onbyother levers towhichthe bar is attached. 

Columbic (k^liP'mbik), ^2.1 Ckem. [f. Colum- 
bium y -ic.] Of or pertaining to colnmbium. 
Columbic acid : the same as niabic acid, q.v. 

1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3I II. 251 Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic add. 1882 Avery Eletn. Chem. 227 
Columbic acid has the composition, HCbOj. 

Colll*mbie, aA^, var. of calumbic : see CalUMBA. 
Columbier (ktJliP'mbiai), Also colombier. 
[a. F. colofnbier dove-cote, used in same sense.] 
A size of paper measuring about 345 inches by 24, 
the size being varied slightly by different makers. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts JII. 497 [Fine papers] . . atlas, 34 by 
24 ; Columbia, 34^ by 23^ : double elephant, 263 by 40; 

Columbiferous (k^jlmnbi-feras), a. [f. Co- 
LUMBi-UM y -EEROUS.,] Yielding or containing 
columbium. i8a8 Webster cites Phillips. 

Columbiu (k^»‘mbin). Elect. [A transferred 
use of F. colombin * baisin dans lequel se met la 
composition de la fritte du faiencier’ (Littr^k] 
An insulating material used for connecting the 
sockets of the electric (Jablochkoff) candle. 

(Formerly made of pieces of baked kaolin; now of a mix- 
ture of calcium and barium sulphates.) 

i88a Dredge Electr. Ilium. I. 516 The utility of the in- 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘eolumbin* gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. 

Columbine e, var. of cahimbin : see Calumba. 

184a E. Turner Elenu Ckem. (ed. 7) 1121 Columbine. 
187s H. Wood Thera^. (1879) 57 Columbin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 

Columbine (k^-lnmbain), a. and [ME., 
a. F. colombin, ad. L, columbm-us pertaining to 
a dove or pigeon, dove-colonred, f. columba dove.] 

1. 04 belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. 

x6^ Blount Glossogr., Columbine. .Dove-like, pertaining 
to a Dove or Pigeon. 1773 Pennant Genera of Birds (1781) 
Pref. 15 The Columbine race make a most artless nest ; a 
few sticks laid across suffi.ee. X835 Selby in Penny Cycl. VII. 
367/1 The deviation from the proper Columbine form. 

2. transf. Dove-like ; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt, x, 16 .) ? Obs. 

CTgiB Chaucer Merck T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete ,. Com forth now with thyne eyen columbyn. 
CX430 Lydg. Min. poems <1840) 8 Vij roaydens .. Most 
columbyne of chere and of lokyng. 1539 Taverner Card. 
Wysed. ii. 8 b, To fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 
craftye foxes with columbyne prudencie.^ c X640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys II. 151 Whether with this serpentine 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity. 1651 Lennard tr. 
Ckarran^s Wisd. 11. x, Columbine innocency and simplicity. 

3. Of the colour of a pigeon^s neck, dove- 
coloured, ? Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 372 Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede [cf. Isidore Orig. xix. x. | 3 
Lapides. .Tiburtinus,co'lumbinus,fluviaUs,spong^ rubnis]. 
xs^ Florio, Calombino, done colour: columbine colour. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 506 The Columbine marie, the 
Gauls call in their language . . Pelias (Doue or Pigeon 
marie). 1635 [J. Bate] Bk. Extravagants 204 Lake and 
azure make a violet or columbine colour. 1764 Croker 
Diet. Arts ^ Sc., Columhine-cola7tr, or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet. 1817 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. 81 Columbine or pigeon-neck tarnish, 

B. quasi- 4. Short fox columbine colour. 
x6o6 Peacham Grapkice (16x2) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the like. X763 Diet. Arts ^ Sc. 1 . 671 From the same 
inixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine, or dove-colour. 

+6. For columbine vine (vitis columhina in Pliny). 
x6oi Holland /’/frfjF L 4x0 Of all vines, the Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning. 

1 6 . Adove-likeperson. Obs. (pronnnc.^£>/«*j7i&^.) 

X647 J. Hall Poems 7% This innocent Columbine, he, 
That was the marke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be. But still admired, still needs more. 

f 7. Some kind of bird. 

1698 Fryer E. Ind. ^ Persia in Phit Tram. XX. 342 
He^ describes a sort of Binl ealFd a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern. 

Columbine (k^?*l2?mb»in), sh^ Forms : 4-6 
caltmi.b3m(e, 5 calombyne, ? colybyii, 6-7 col- 
lom-, colltanbine, -byne, cxilloin-, cullam-, 
cuUumbine, -byne, 7 coloinbme,4- columbine. 


[a. F. cdoinbine, in med.L. cdumbina (? sc, herba) 
« dove’s plant : see prec.] 

1 . The English name for plants of the genus 
Aquilegia, Qsg, the long-cultivated A. vulgaris, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower of which has 
some resemblance to five pigeons clustered together. 

(The horned nectaries suggested to an earlier age allusions 
to cuckoldry : cf, quots. 1602-5.) 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. (Percy Soc.) 26 The prime- 
role he passeth, the parvenke of pris . . Coynte ase co- 
lumbine, such hire cunde ys. ax4oo Piste I of Susan iiz 
Columbyne and Cbaruwe. ^1450 A Ipkita lAnecd. Oxon.)42. 
X494 Fabyan vii. 587 The seconde course Gely coloured 
with columbyne floures. 1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Columbyne 
fioure, cocguelourde. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 136 
Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. iv. v. iSo There "s Fennell for you, and Colum- 
bines : ther Rew for you, and heere 's some for me. 1605 
Chapman All Fools, What ’s that ? a columbine ? No : that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden. 1856 Bryant 
To Fringed Gentian \i. Columbines, in purple dressed, Nod 
o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest, a 1861 Mrs. Browning 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine, 
f 2 . A name for Vef'bena officinalis. Obs. 
ic xooo Sax. Leeckd. 1 . 170 Berbena . . ys culfron swiSe 
hiwcuS, kanan by eac sura |?eodscipe columbinam bated.} 
c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 142. 1597 GEMAno Herbal 

581 Veruain is called . . of some Pigeons grasse, or Colum- 
bine, bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amongst it. 
fS. Feathered Columbine'. *a frequent book-name 
for Thalictrum aquilegifolium, an old-fashioned 
garden plant, which Parkinson calls Tufted Colom- 
(Britten and Holland). Ohs. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisus 274 Thalictrum Hispanicum 
album, White Spanish tufted Colombines. T/mliciruw 
Montanmn purpureum, Purple tufted Colombines. 

+4. An ornament in the form of the flower. Obs. 
[X436 E, E. IVills {1882) J06 A stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp of a columbyn.] X459 Dm, Sir y. P'asiolf in Poston 
Lett. 1 . 473 Item, j, gobelet, gilt, with], columbyne in the 
bottom. X491 Will ojt Buford (Somerset Ho. ), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1554 Bury Wills (1850) 145 Oon flat silver pece 
a coUumbyne in the bottome. 

6 . attrib. and comb. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. i>47 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 83 A Teaspoon- 
ful of Columbine seeds. 

Columbine (k^'l2?mboin), sb.^ In 8 colom- 
bine. [a. F. Colombine or It. Colombina, fern, 
proper name, f. colombino dove-like.] A character 
in Italian Comedy, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Harlequinade. 

1727 ‘D’Urfev’ Eng. Stage Italianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Personse, Colombine, a coquet, in love with every 
body. 1744 Fielding Tumbie~Down. Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine. 
1749 Chetwood Hist. Stage 130 An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tolerable dancer and a pleasing 
Colombine. x8i2 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. (iSssi 74 O 
could I as Harlequin frisk. And thou be my Columbine 
fair.^ i86z All V. Round 13 Sept. 12 Joey and I both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was both. 

Columbite (kJl27*mboit). Min. [f. Columb- 
ium + -ITE.] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbate of iron and manganese ; niobite. 

1805 _R. Jameson Min. II. 583 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state I have . . denominated it Colum- 
hite. 1809 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 247 In ap- 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that it is extremely 
difficult to discern a difference. x868 Dana Min. § 474. 

Columbitim (k( 5 ^ 1 a?*mbi;Sm). Chem. [f. Colum- 
bia poet name for America + -lUM. So named in. 
1 80 1 by Hatchett,, who discovered it in a specimen 
of the ore (columbite) brought from Massachusetts.] 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Symbol Cb. Now called niobium. 

1801 Hatchett in PMl. Tram. XLII. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown . . Having con.sulted with several of the . . 
chemists of this country, I have been induced to give it the 
name of Columbium. 186a Dana Man. Geol. 139 There 
are a number of rare ores of. . columbium among the Swedish 
azoic rocks. 1863-77 Watts Diet, Chem. IV, 49 This 
metal, .ought perhaps, injustice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name columbium which he gave to it ; but as the re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
are, for the most part, agreed to designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely niobium. 

Golumbo, var. of Calumba. 

1789 A, Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 330 The powder 
of Colombo root. 1831 J- Davies Manual Mat. Med. 114 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo. 

t Colu*niby, columbe. Columbine 

1513 Douglas AEfteis xn, Prol. 118 Flour dammes, and 
columby blank and blew led. 1710 columbe blak and blew], 

Colume, obs. form of Column. 
ColTi3nel;kf?*li3Mmel). rare. [B.d.'L.coltmiella{&ee 
next). Cf. F. columelle (* mot didactique ’ Littr 6 ).] 
1 . A small column or pillar. Also attrib. 
axISs. Fuller Worthies u. 279 A Majestick Western 
Front of Columel work. i8ag Landor Dnag. Conv. (1846) 
IL 255 No man ca.n . . enter his hall or portico, and see the 
countenances of his ancestors from their marble columels, 
without a. .sense of obligation, 
d 2 . A column of writing or printing. Obs. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies ^1840) I. xv. 64 We have, in a 
distinct columel, assigned the places of their habitation. 
t 3 . Anat. 

x6io Markham Masterpiece ii. iii. 217 The great columell 
or flat bone of the hippes or huckelL 


COI.T3-aOiI.l.A. 

+ 4 . Bot. «« Columella 3 Obs. 

S828 Webster cites Martyn. 

11 CollimellaCk|7li2^me-la). £L.;-= 'small column’, 
dim. of colunina column. Cf. prec.} 

1- Aimt. a. An old name for the uvula, b. The 
modiolus or axis of the cochlea of the ear 
mella cockle^') ', cf. 2 . c. Sometimes applied to 
other structures of analogous form. 

1584 Lloyd Treas. Health H iiij, The lytle flap which 
called Uvula, some call it Columella. 
sbSp Moyle .Sm Chymrg. ii. xx. 73 Sometimes by cold 
have . . their Collumella relaxed. 

2. Conch. The axis of a Spiral shell. 

1755^^2?/. Mag, XXV. 31 Columella^ the interior axis of 
the shell from top to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted, Proc. Berw, Nat. Club II. x. 32 The shell. . 
perfectly diaphanous, exhibiting* the axis or columella very 
clearly. 1856 Woodward Mollmca 100. 

S. Bot. a. ‘ The long axis round which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united ; in reality, the 
ripened growing point ’ {Treas, Bot^. 

1760 Lee Botany vi. (1776) 14 (Jod.) The substance which 
fiasses through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
tions and seeds, columella. 1887 A. W. Bennett tr. TkomPs 
Bot, (ed. dj 397 The fruit (of UmbellifersJ is a bipartite 
sCh^^carp . , two halves separating from the columella. 

b. The firm centre or axis of the spore-case of 
an um-moss. e. A slender axis over which the 
spore “ cases of such ferns as Trichomanes are 
arranged. {Treas. Bot.') 

iSai S. F. Gray Arranges. Brzt. Plants I. 222 Columelle, 
Columella^ Sporangidium. A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the urn to which the seeds are attached. 1857 
Heotrey BoL § 319 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of 
the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or stalk-like 
process running up the centre of the cavity of the sporange. 
i88a Vines Bot. 354 The long sporogonium has a 

longitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 

4c.. ZooL^ a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards {columella cranii), b. A delicate 
bone in the middle ear of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians {columella auris). Cf. i b. c. The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 529 The cells have no distinct columella. 
1872 MrvART Eiem, Anat, 11 1 In Lizards, a peculiar dis- 
memberment of the pte^goid, called the columella, may 
ascend and join the parietal. 1872 Dana Corah i. 44 The 
bottom of the calicle , . in the corallum is sometimes made 
simjDly by the mating of the radiating septa ; occasionally 
: . with the addition of a point or columella at the centre. 
'ColtllSiellar (k^liz^medail, a, [ad. L. columel- 
Idr-is pillar-shaped, f. columella little pillar : see 
prec. and -aeI, Cf. F. columellairel] Of or be- 
longing to a columella (q. v.). Columellar Up ; 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 

1829 Young Lady's Bk, 100 The aperture (of a shell] is-, 
of two lips ; the columellar or inner lip and the outer lip 
opposite to its edge. 1^54 Woodward Mollusca ii. 163 Dr, 
Pfeiffer terms those teeth * parietal ’ which mre situated on 
the body-whirl, those on the outer lip ' palatal and on the 
inner Up 'columellar'. 1870 Xolleston A^tim. Life 48 
The shell has been detached from the body to which it ad- 
hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 

ColumeUate (k^li^med/t), a. [f. Columella 
+ -ATE Cf. F, columelli.l Possessing a colu- 
mella. *882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Columelliform (k^^li^medif/im), a. [f. L. 
columella + -eoem.] Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 296/2 A moderately long 
and slender columelliform shaft. *853 Owen Skel. 4* Teeth 
57 The columelliform stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 

Ooluroination: see Columniatioit. 
t Coluumity. Obs,—^ [f, L. columis^ a doubtful 
word = incolumis safe, sound.] 

1658 Blount Glosso^r., Columity ifiolttmiiai), safety, 
soundness, health. 

ColtimB. {kfWm), sb. Forms : 5 eolompne, 6 
columpne, collumne, 6-8 colmne, (6 cooltune), 
7 oolomb, -Timb, (cullximiie), 7->8 coItieq, 
-nmne, 7 - eolnmn. [ong. a. OF. cohmpne^ co- 
lotnbe L. columna {columpna)^ to which the 
current Eng. spelling is assimilated. yioAlF, colonne 
is assimilated to It. colonna : cf. Colonne, L. 
columna was a collateral form of columen, culmen 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. lodt ceU {^cellB^e), 
whence celsus high, lofty.] 

1. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length than diameter, 
erected vertically as a support for some part of 
a building; spec, in the classic orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and capital supporting the 
entablature ; in Gothic and Norman architecture 
applied to the pillar or pier supporting the arch. 
Sometimes standing alone as a monument : e. g, 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s Column in 
London, the Column of the Place Vend&me, Paris. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. iiL xi. 158 In thyse grete colompnes or 
pylers. .were grauen the vii scyences. ,1563 Shute Archit, 
JB ij a, Wei practised in their measures of . . their Columes. 
1502 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 40 b, In euery comer stoode 
a Chorinthian Collumne. x6o6 Holland S-ueton, 35 They 
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erected in the Forum a solide Columne [nm^g. note or 
Filler] almost 20. foote high, of Xumidian Marble. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Reliq. Wotton <1651) 225 Filial^ which 
we may likewise call Columnes(for the woM among Arti- 
ficers is almost naturalised). 1662 Gerbier Princ. (1665) 4 
The Orders of Colombs. 3:713 Hearne Collect. (OxF. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 351 The Colum erected in Memory of the Dreadfull 
Fire of London. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 339 Where Lon- 
don’s Column, pointing at the skies. Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies. 1813 Scott Trierm. iii. xxi, Where the 
shatter’d columns lie. Showing Carthage once bad been. 
1879 Sir G, Scott Lect. Archit. I. 148 In no feature is tbe 
difference between Classic and Gothic architecture so 
strongly marked as in the column. 

b. A natural columnar formation, esp. of igneous 
rock. 

*77S. Phil. Trans. LXV. i. 5 Two groups of prismatic 
basaitine columns. 1871 Lyell Student's Geol. (1885) 470 
The columns [of basalt] are sometimes straight, at others 
curiously curved and twisted. 1882 Geikie Text-hk. Geol. 
(1885) 493 In the more perfectly columnar basalts, tbe 
columns are sometimes articulated. 

e. fig. Support or prop. (cf. pillar.) 
a xSig Fotherby A theom. il vii. § 6(1622) 273 Monarcliies 
which were the highest Columnes of hlaiestie vpon the 
Earth. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 963 Now from my fond ein- 
brace, by tempests torn. Our other column of the state is 
born.^ 1863 Maurice Mot. ^ Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 23. 548 
He did not require a religion to be the column of society, 
d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance. 
1673 Grew Anat.RootsxCx. § 29. 68 In others, they [vessels] 
stand not so much in Pricks, as Portions or Col urns, as in 
Cumfry. Ibid. 69 Sometime.s Columns and Chords are 
compounded, as in Burnet. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Enid 
74 Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
knotted column of his throat. 

2. a. Calico-priniing. A hollow copper cylinder 
used for fixing the colours of printed fabrics by 
means of steam, b. Distilling. A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical series of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I, 652 s. v. CalkopHnting, The 
lower end of the column terminates in^ a pipe, mounted 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of steam. .The 
pieces [of calico] are lapped round this column, but not in 
immediate contact with it. Ibid. II. 53 s. v. Distillation^ 
The vapours from B rise through the distillatory column C, 
and D the rectificatory column. 

3. transf. An upright mass of water, air, mercury, 
etc., Tesembling a column in shape ; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air, as a column of smoke. 

1671 Milton Samson cq As in a fiery column charioting 
Plis godlike presence, 1^1700 Bentley (J.), The whole 
weight of any column of the atmo^here. 1715 Desaguuers 
Fires Impr. 50 There are . . two Columns in the Chimney, 
one of rising Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 235 The waters. .Not to the skies 
in useless cojurans tost. 1833 Brewster Nat, Magic viii. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
column of air in a pipe. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 90 The 
downward pressure of the column of mercury in the tube. 

4. One of the narrow divisions of a sheet of 
paper, page of a book, etc., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spac^ ; used for denominations 
of figures (as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, etc,, or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on a wide page ; 
also, a narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged verticaliy. 
In pi. said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or journal, as receptacles for the news, etc., 
which ‘ fill the columns ’ of these publications. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Colanme of a lefe [Pynson of a 
bokei columna. JS94 Blundevil Exerc. i. iu (ed. 7) 6, 1 
adde the 2/ to the columne of pounds. 1599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875) 6 His eifitione . . beinge fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page. 1612 Brinsley LtuL Lit. xx, 
(1627) 229 A Httlepaper-booke, made for the purpose, with 
sundry columnes in each page. T644 Nye Gimnevy (1670) 
88 Look in the second Table, and in the Cullumne of 3 
pound. 1706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
204 He .. is jresolv’d to print ..in columns. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver m. ii. a86, I wrote down a great numlx^ of words 
in columns. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 370 The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in double columns. 18^ Act a ^ 
3 JVill. /F, c. 64 § 26 The respective counties . . mentioned 
in the fourth column of the said schedule. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne II. iv. 83 ‘ C. S. was earnestly en- 
treated to return to his wife,', .in the second column of the 
Times. x88x Burnside & Pantoh Theory Equai. xi. 

232 Any series [of constituents] such as a\ ^2 /ts .. <2,1 ar- 
ranged vertically, form a column [of the determinant]. Mod. 
Our columns are alwajre open to correspondence on this 
subject. Foolscap paper ruled with money columns, 
f5. A vertical line or square bracket in printing. 
1647 Jer- Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. ii. § 3 These wor^ 
, . m^e a distinct quotation, and ought by the printer to 
have been divided by a colume. 16^ Collection of Offices 
C, Omitting so much of either as is included in the columnes. 
t'6. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 
ax 6 ^ Aubrey MS. Life R. Keitel m H. G. Woods 
Religio Z-ua (x888) 12 The windows of the Chapel -. were 
good Gothique painting, in every column a figure. 

7- Bet. The upright cylindrical structure formed 
by the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by the union of the stamens with the 
style, as in orchids. 

[11^6 Grew Anat. Flmtiers iii. § 13 The Attire . . not con- 
sistLa|f of several little Thecae, upon so many Pedicils, as is 
described ; but is all one entire Part, like a thick Columna 
in the midst of the Flower.] 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 
460 The style of the Orchideae has been called a column. 


■ COLIJlEf AB. 

1830 Lindley Outl. Prim. Bot, 39. 1872 Oliver Elem. 

Bot. H. 264 The adherent anther, together with therostel- 
lum and stigma, constitute the column of the Orchis flower. 

'b. —Columella 3 a, 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants II. S24 A capsule cut open 
horizontally to shew . . the column in the Center, to which 
the partitions are connected. 1800 Hull Elem. Bot. 1. 73 
Column. A centre body extending from the bottom of the 
case to the top of the lid. 1S70 Hooker Stud. Flora 234 
Seeds 1-2 in each cell, attached to the central column, 

8 , Anat. and Bkys. A name given to various 
parts of the body (usually translating h. columna ) ; 
eg. ‘ fleshy columns of the heart’ {cohmmx carm^\ 
‘column of the 1 x 0 %^'* {columna nasi, the anterior 
part of theseptum) ; esp. spinal or mriebral column^ 
the spine. 

1831 R- Knox Cloquets Anat. 750 Before the vertebral 
column. 1S66 Huxley Phys. xi. (1872) 261 Along the 
spinal column, .the spinal nerves give off branches. 

9 . Zool. a. The body or stem of a sea-anemone, 
b. The jointed peduncle of a stalked crinoid. 

1S88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 239 (Sea ane- 
mone). At the limbus the base passes into the wall or 
column, which is naturally more or less straight. 

10. Mil. A formation of troops narrow laterally 
and deep from front to rear; the usual order in 
marching. 

1677 Earl Orrery Art of Warpg, I would march my 
Army in two or three .several Bodies divers wayes, which 
the French call Colames, but w^e, and I think more properly, 
Lines. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. s.v,, To march in a 
Column, IS to march a great depth, or in a long File, in- 
stead of making a large Front. 1830 E. S. N. Campbell 
Diet. Mil. Sc. 40 In the close column the companies of a 
Battalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
Two paces, Il>id., The Open Column occupies the same 
extent of ground as when in Line, minus the front of the 
leading division. 1881 Henty Cornet of Horse xvi. I1888) 
165 He [Marlborough] formed in a conspicuous position, a 
heavy column of attack, opposite the French left. 

11. Naut. A body or division of ships. 

1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VIL 166 note.^ Fleet 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-AdmirM Lord Nelson. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pockei-bk. i. (ed. 2) 21 A Column means any 
number of ships in a distinct group, wbether in line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise 1882 Nares Seamanship <ed. 6) 113 
Columns of Division or Sub-division, .denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-divisions. 

12. Comb., as column-mcircledy 4ike^ -scattering 
adjs., column-wise adv. ; column-latlie, a lathe 
fixed on a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers colmnn-r nl© {Printing ) , a thin 
piece of brass (‘rule') used to separate columns 
of type (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1 858 ). 

*799 Southey AVI'. Eclog. vif^ Yon holly-hock, .lifting, 
column-like, a stem Bright with its roseate blossoms. *812 
Byron Ck. Har. 1. liv. The column-scattering bay’net. X822 
Bentham Wks. X. 533 English and Greek shall be printed 
column-wise. 1835 W illis Pencillings I. xii. 90 The whole 
area of the column-encircled front. 

Column (k^*l:fei), z;. mnee-wd. £f. the sb.] 
intr. To form or move in column. 

2839-48 Bailey Festus viii. 93 When one by one, Pride, 
love, and jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

il Columna (kd^la^ mna). Anai. and Phfs. 
pi. - 80 . [L.] A column or pillar; a name given to 
many parts of the body I see CoLUMM 8. 

*758 Anat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 159 Their [the Venfcrides] 
mo:^ considerable eminences are thick fleshy productions 
called columnar. *842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 445 The 
septum between the openings of the nostrils is called the 
columna. 3879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. II. 16 The fixing 
of the columna having been accomplished, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together, 
b. Formerly also = Column 7 q. v. 

ColumXLal (k(SfL»’mnal), a. [f. Columm + -al.] 
*= Column AB. 

wpbq Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 59 Most (mrious columnal 
combination. 1777 Hamilton Volcanos in Phil. Trans. 
LXVIIL 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal foim 1801 
Southey Thalaba xii, xi, Crag overhanging, nor columnal 
rock (Dast its dark outline there. 

Collim2iar(kJl27'mnai), a. \ 2 A.\^\.^\i.columndr- 
-iSi Lcolumna Column : see-AR. Cf. 'Y .calom^mirei\ 

1. Of the nature or form of a column (or columns), 
resembling a column, column-like. 

1728 [see c]. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. 3772, 161 The 

Tocks dip almost perpendicularly, and form long columnar 
stacks. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers. 
1877 Bryant Little People of Snow 163 Here the palm 
upreared Its white columnar trunk. 

'h.fig. 

*833 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 1862 IX. 21 A perfect 
model of Roman grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable. 
i860 Emerson Coftd. Life., Behav. Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 In 
the shallow company, .here is tbe columnar Bernard. 

C. Said oJf rocks (such as basalt) and crystals 
which have a eolumn-like structure ; piismatic. 

1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), White columnar spar, out of 
a stone-pit. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 435 The beryl 
which is a. .c^^stal of the columnar form. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt* ii. 24 Fingafs Cave . . and that of Staffs . . 
hollowed out of columnar basalt. 

d. Biol. Said of tissue in which the cells are 
columnar, prismatic or cylindricaL 

184$ Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. IL 3 The epithelium 
, . bemg of the columnar variety, and clothed with dlia. 
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COMA. 


s8$S Balfour M/m> Bot (ed. 3) 4 Columnar cellular tissue, 
divided into Cyimdrenchyma, cylindrical cells, and Prism- 
enchyma, prismatical cells. i88t Mivart Cat 26 The 
component cells of the epithelium may be elongated at right 
angles to the basement membrane, thus forming what is 
called columnar epithelium. ^ 

©. Written or printed in colnmns (see CoiiUMN 4) 
or in vertical lines. 

X846 Ecus Elgin Marh. W. 138 Written in the manner 
called Kionedon^ or columnar. x88x Westcott & Hort 
CrA N.T, II. 307 The columnar tables of attestation. 1883 
J. Millington A re we ta read Backwards 50 An illustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 
f. Math, 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat Phil. I. 1. 165 Apia, let the 
co-ordinates be of the kind which has been called ‘ colum- 
nar’; that is to say, distance from, an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane through the 
axis and the specified point, and distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the axis. 

2 . Characterized by, or raised on, coltimns. 

1849 Freeman Arckit 43 The columnar architecture of 
mythic Greece, 1863 Sat Rev, 305 There is such a thing 
as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment. 
ColtOEUaifiaiX, a. rare, [f. L. coiumndri-m 
pertaining to a column +• -an.] «prec, 

^55 in Johnson ; whence in later Diets. 
Coll3LlUlia*rioUS, rare . [f. as prec, + -ous.] 
‘Having many pillars’ (Bailey 1730-6), 
Colu’innarisli, a . nonce - wd , [f. Columnab + 
-ISH.] ‘ Somewhat resembling a column. {A bad 
word ) ’ Webster 1828, 

1788 Family of Plants II. 434 (Webster). 
Colllin.na3?it3r (kpL 5 mn^*riti). rare.^^ [f. 
Columnar -i- -ity.] Columnar quality or state. 

18^ in Webster. 

t UOln'mitaryv d, Ohs. [ad. L. columndrius 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
columndrium a pillar-tax (see quot. 1656 below). 
In F, colomnaire.l = Columnar. 

1584 R- ^cot Disc ffv, Witcher, xni. xix. 258 Diveme kinds 
of glasses, as. .the columnarie, the pyramidate or piked, the 
turbinall. *656 Blount Glossogr.^ Colwnnary Tribute 
(colnmnarium), a tribute that was exacted for eveiy Pillar 
that held up the house. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
537 Handsome columnary work. 1716 M. Davies A then, 
Brit. III. 106 That Coluranary Monument [Trajan’s]. 

Columnated (k( 3 ^»*mntfitM, k^‘l2?mn^ited), 
ppl. a. [f. L. columndt-us supported upon columns 
+ -ED.] Furnished witK columns, supported upon 
columns. 

1^03 T, N. City 4 C. Purchaser 251 Columnated-window- 
stairs . .were set upon Columns, that the light (which they 
receiv’d from abovej might distribute it self to all parts alike. 
1864 in Webster,^ 

ColumnatioiL (kf^l^nm^'Jon). [ad. L. colum- 
naiidn^em ‘a supporting upon pillars’, n. of 
action f. coluvina Column.] The etymologically 
correct form of Columniation, q. v. 

1655 J. Webb Stone-‘Heng{vj2^ 37 Scamozziwas the first 
that commoded Columnations with Pedestals. 

Columned (k^'l»md), ///. [f. Column j^.] 

1 . Furnished with columns, supported upon 
columns; pillared. (Chiefly poet.) 

1791 E. Darwin Bot Card. 1. 132 The column’d pile as- 
oends. 1819 Shelley Ros. 4 Helen 107 A spring, O’er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
1871 R. Elus Catullus^ Ixiv. 276 Thro’ column’d porch and 
chambers sumptuous hieing. 

2 . Fashioned into or like a column, columnar. 

187* J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 

base of yon columned stone. 18^ A thenaium 12 May 597/1 
A . .candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 

3. Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 

x6zt Joanna Baillie Met Leg.y Lady G . B . xlix. 15 

Column’d scrolls of ancient date, W. F. Collier Hist 

Eng. Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

Colu’mniated, ///. a. [See next] - Colum- 
nated. 

x^Sa Chambers S.V, Golumniated winding 

Stairs. x86o Sat Rev. IK, 377/1 The. .columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter's. 1870 F. ^ii.soisi Ch. LindiH. 6i The 
cano^. . is raised on columniated and cusped arches. 

Columnia'tiou. [An etymologically incorrect 
form (see Columnation), modelled app. on inter’- 
columniation, i. lj. intercolumnium. (Columina’ 
tion in quot. 1592 was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. columen ^columnal)\ 

Arch. ‘The employment of columns in a design* 
(Gwilt). 

1^9* R. D. Hypneroiomachia 44 b, What order of columi- 
nation, and what space betwixt. 1^4 Evelyn tr. Frearfs 
Archit, xxviii. 68 That manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos. xSsg Sat Rev. 19 Nov. 
6io/i The architecture of fenestration and the architecture 
of columniation are irreconcilable. 

b. Division (of a page) into columns, nonce-use. 
x8a3 Lamb Elia Ser. i. i. (1865) 3 Their sums in triple 
columniations. 

ColximBiferoxiS (kpl^mni-feras), a. [f. L. 
columnifer column-bearing -j- -ous.] Bearing a 
column or columns. In Bot, cf. Column 7. 

. *730“^ Bailey (folio), Columniferous, bearing or support- 
ing pillars, 1794 Martyn Rottsseads Bot xxiv. 330 From 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in the middle 
of the flower, like a column, these have also the name of 
columniferous plants. 


Collimidform (kdfl^-mnifpim), a. [f. L. cO’ 
lumna + -form.] Column-shaped. 

x8x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. H. 412 A circular 
columniform altar blazing with fire. 18^ Dana Zooph. 507 
Tubercles echinate, prominent, columniform. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 56 The columniform bladder. 

Colup, obS, f. COLLOF. 

Oolur, obs, f. Colour. 

t Colur(e, V, Ohs. Pa. t. and pa. pple. colurt. 
A word of venery, of imcertain sense. 

(Connexion with Collar has been conjectured.) 

CX420 Avow, Arth, xvii. The king couthe of venery, 
Colurt him [the bore] fulle kyndely, The bed of that hardy 
He sette on a stake. Ibid, xxxi, The bore brittunt thay 
fande. Was colurt of the kingus hande funde, hunde, 
rime londej. 

Colure (l?:t?hu9*j[, k^aliui), sh. Astron. Also 7 
colour, [ad. L. colur-us, Gr. K6\ovpos dock-tailed, 
truncated (f. k6\’0s docked, curtailed 4- ovpd tail ), as 
sb. pL (af) KhXovpot (sc. 'ypap.jjuti) tihe colures, so 
called, according to Proclus, because their lower 
part is permanently cut off from view {i. e. in Greece, 
or elsewhere away from the equator). So F. 
colure. Both pronunciations are found in verse.] 
Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal parts. 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ecliptic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, viii. vii. (Tollem. MS.), 
And coluri be)> seyde as it were coUiiauri, and hauej? )?at 
name of tayle of a wilde oxe, kat arerep his tayle and 
makek an imparfite cercle ; and colurus is seyde as it were 
unparfite cerclis. 1549 Hompl. Scot. vL (1872) 50 Ther is 
tua vthir circlis in the spere callit colures. xS5x Records 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 33 Named Colures in greek, that is 
trunked circles, bycause some partes of them come not into 
our sighte. Milton P, L. ix. 66 From Pole to Pole, 
traversing each Colure. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. y . 96 
Two Colures through the Poles do run, Quartring the Circle 
of the Sun. 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended i. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colure of the Solstices through the middle of the 
Great Bear. 18x9 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 22 Her daily 
tour, Around the ecliptic and across colure. 1854 Moseley 
Astron. xxvii. (ed. 4) 113 This j^lane will intersect . . the 
heavens in a circle called the solstitial colure. 

Colurt, obs. pa. pple. of Collar, Colour ; see 
also COLUE(E. 

ColtLsion, -yon, obs. ff. Collusion. 

II Colntea (kdhu-ti[t). Bot. [L., ad. Gr. ^o- 
Xovria (also KoXoirkd), name of a pod-bearing tree 
in Theophrastus.] A genus of shrubs with papilion- 
aceous flowers and bladder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna; a yellow-flowered species (C. 
arborescens) is grown in England. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 227 Least patient of cold, 
Colutea Odorata. xjia tr. Pomets Hist Drugs I. 86 The 
Bastard Sena is the Colutea, or Wild Sena. X736-7 Mrs. 
Delany Autobiog. Corr. (x86x) I. 586 [She] dies with im- 
patience for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot English Names . . Colutea. 
Colver(e, -yr, -erin, obs. ff. Culver, -ine. 

+ Co lvin. Ohs. Sc. Also coUvin, colvene. 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

*535 Stewart Croft. Scot 1 . 347 With carvall, colluin, and 
with craik full large. Ibid. H, 601 Ane greit navin . . Of 
craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

t CoTward, a. Obs, [app, a perverted form of 
Culvert, in OF. culvert, colvert, etc.] Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

cr^S E, E. AUit P. B. 181 For couetyse, & colwarde & 
croked dedez. c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. (1857) 339 The porter is 
coluard {Camb. MS. culuert] & feloun, 
t Colwer. Obs. rare'^^. [? =* coluver a. OF. 
coluevre, F, coukuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3794 For angwischis o bestis As col- 
wers & for coltris & crabbid snakis. 

Colwort, obs. f, Colbwort ; Colwyd, -ynge, 
see CoLLOW; Ooly, see Colies, Collie; Coly- 
andre, -aundir, Coliandeb; Colyar, -yer, 
-5er, -y^ere. Collier ; Colyer, Collar ; Coly- 
flory, -flower. Cauliflower; Colyndore, 
Colander; Colyon, Cullion; Colype, Collor; 
Colys, colysshe, Cullis broth ; Colysion, 
Collision; Colyte,CoLET (AooLTTE); Colyver, 
Culver. 

Colza (k^'lza). Alsocolsa* [a. Walloon and Fr. 
colza, earlier cohat, a. L.Ger. khlsdt, Du. koolzaad 
Cole-seed.] The French name of Cole-seed. 
Colza-oil : the oil expressed from the seeds, much 
used for burning in lamps. 

i7xa tr. Pomefs Hist Drugs I. to The seed of a Kind of 
wild Colly-flower, which they call in Flanders Colsa. 1830 
Mech. Mag. XII, 463 Colza oil. .is extracted from the gram 
of the Brassica arvensis. 1884 May Crommelin Brown Eyes 
ix. 97 Bees in Drenthe. .taken, to travel in carts during the 
summer season by all the flowering colza fields. x886 Miss 
Braddon One Thing Needful iv. The light of a large 
swingbg colza lamp. 

Com-, prefix of Lat. origin. The archaic form 
of the preposition which in classical L. was as a 
separate word written cum \ com- being retained in 
combination before the labials b, p, m, and before 
a few words beginning with vowels, as in comes, 


comit-% the m was assimilated before ^ cor- 
ruptus, in later times also before I as collectus ; 
dropped before vowels generally, k and gn-, as 
coalesc^re, coercere, cohabitdre, cogmtus ; originally, 
also before n, as condtus, ednivere, but in later MSS. 
and texts assimilated, as conndtus, connivere; 
before all other consonants com- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. But in some English derivatives, com- 
has taken the place of L. con- before f, as in com- 
fort. The sense is ‘together, together with, in 
combination or union *, also ‘ altogether, com- 
pletely and hence intensive. It occurs in com- 
binations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form Co-, q.v. 

In Broven9al, Spanish, and Old French, com- 
before m, was regularly reduced to co-, e, g. co- 
mandemenf, co-mence, co-rnun, and in this form 
these words were originally adopted in English (cf. 
Col-, Con-). But with the revival of Latin learn- 
ing, the w was again doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronunciation in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitious stress is for the nonce put on the 
first syllable, this is treated as kpm, or hg-, and 
not as k<?ii ; it is here therefore symbolized by k/-, 
though in ordinarj^ utterance this is not distinguish- 
able from ko-, or kd-, e.g. k/toi*t or k<?mi*t. 

Before A/, OF. had normally as incumbatre, 

cumpagnie ; although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type com-, the original pronun- 
ciation remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives in comfort, company, com- 
pass, etc. But the influence of the spelling in 
modern times has been constantly to extend the 
use of (k^m-) in all such words: (k»-mb^t) is 
even now dying out before (kp'mb^t). 

Coma^ (k<?‘i*ma). [a. Gr. myia (icoopLar-) deep 
sleep, lethargy : cf. Koifia-eiv to put to sleep.] 
Pathol. ‘ A state of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness 
and slow, stertorous, often irregular, breathing* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, or other causes, and 
frequently ending in death ; stupor, lethargy. ^ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 200 Sneezing . . is . . of 
good signality in Lethargies, Apoplexies, Catalepsies, and 
Coma’s. 1782 Heberden Comm, vii, When the scarlet fever 

? roves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itself. x8. . 

physic. Vade M. § 914 It is often important to 
distinguish the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy. 
1877 Roberts Handhk. Med. I. 13 Death beginning at the 
bram is said to be by coma. 

b. Coma vigil : Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers : see 
quots. 1708-1834; but by Sir W. Jenner to a 
lethargic condition in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

x7o8_ J. Harris Lex, Techn., Coma Vigil, waking: Drowsi- 
ness, is a Disease wherein the Patients are continually in- 
clined to Sleep, but scarce can sleep, being aflFected with a 
great Drowsiness. 1748 Hartley Ohserv, Man i. i. 55. 
1758 R. Brookes Gen, Prod. Physic 11 . 113 A Coma 
Vigil . . they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet 
either don’t sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immediately 
with little Relief, but have no delerium. .Generally a Fore- 
runner of a Phrenzy in acute Fevers. X834 J. M. Goon 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 446 X87X Sir T. Watson Princ. 

(ed. s) II* 869. Fagge Pzwc, I. 145 In 
a peculiar state to which Jenner has appropriated the term 
Coma vigil. 

a. fig. 

X876 Gladstone in Pall Mall Budget (1887) 14 Apr. 6/2 
Honour, duty, compassion, and I must add shame, are 
sentiments never in a state of coma. 

Coma ^ (kd-^'ma). PI. comae (-mf), [a. JL. 
coma, a. Gt.ichfir} hair of the head, also applied to 
foliage, etc., and to the tail of a comet.] 

1 . Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of 
some seeds, as those of Epilobiwn. b. A tuft of 
bracts occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the pine-apple ; ‘ the crown of sterile flowers on 
the top of some forms of inflorescence* 

Soc. Lex.), e. The arrangement of the leafy 
branches forming the ‘ head * of a tree. 

^ 1669 Rowland tr. Schroder's Chymical Dispens. 2 Coma, 
in plants, signifies the tops. 1770 C. Milne Bot. Diet. s.v. 
Bractea, Large bracteae, which, from their resemblance to 
a hush of hair, are denominated coma. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst Bot. 236 Cyriandracese . . Seeds . . naked, or with a 
! coma. X870 Bentley Bot. 102 The head of a tree is called 
a coma. ^ 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii, 172 The silky coma 
surrounding the top of the seeds of the Willow-herbs. 

2 . Astron. The nebulous envelope surrounding 
the nucleus of a comet, and forming the outer 
portion of the ‘ head 

1765 Maty in Phil. Trans. LV. 307 The nucleus could 
not be distinguished from the coma. 1878 Newcomb Pop, 
Astron. iii. v. 365 The tail is a continuation of the coma. 
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sSssW. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 309 It 
is not everywhere possible for the most ingenious critic to 
distinguish- .the nucleus from the coma. 

S. The bluired appearance surrounding an object 
seen under a microscope when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberration. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 64 If the greater expansion or 
coma be when the object is without the focus. 

t Comadea Obs. Also comad, commade, 
? comand. (Meaning uncertain.) 

c X430 Cookery Bks, 48 Take Gyngere, canelle, & melle wyl 
pi comuvade Jjer-with. Ibid. 56 Dry l)in cofyn, & caste bin 
comade per-on. Ibid, pan take hardid cofyns, & pore pin 
comad per-on. 14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 26 And 
when the pot boilithe put the comand to the brothe. 

Comal (kpa-mal), a. [f. Coma - + -al. j Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a Coma 

Syd. Soc. Lex.f Comal, in Botany, applied to the 
uppermost and largest leaves of a stem of Bryum. 

Comament, obs. reduced form of Command- 
ment, with stress on the first syllable. 

Coma3id(e, obs. f. Command, Commend : see 
also Comade, Obs. 

Comarb, bad form of Coarb zXitrlx. cotnharba. 
■tComareli (kJu-maik). Obs. rare~~K [ad. L. 
comarch-uSf a. Gr. * head man of a vil- 

lage \ f. fedjjUT] village + -cLpx°^ ruling.] 

1623 Bingham JCeno^phon 71 The Comarch, or chiefe Ruler 
of the Village, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Comarck, an Earl, 
a Governor of a Town or City. 

Co-ma*rt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have 'cou’nant*, a quarto of 1676 ‘compact’, the 
Globe ed. * covenant ’ : the real word intended 
remains unsettled. 

1605 (Q'^.) Shaks. Ham. i. i. 93 [also in Q® 1607] Which had 
returne To the inheritance of Fortinbrasse, Had he bin 
vanquisher; as by the same comart. And carriage of the 
article desseigne, His fell to Hamlet. 

Co-ma'rtyr, comma-rtyr. [a. L. commartyr 
fellow-martyr (see Com-) ; afterwards treated as a 
native compound.] A fellow-martyr. 

f iSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 36 The said 
Sir Thomas Moore’s colleague and commartyre the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester, Howell Lett. (1650) I. 318 

Some, .who are my co-martyrs. 

So Co-ma*rtyred /.as. martyred together. 
a 1711 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 370 He, 
with James co-martyr’d, lost his Head. 

II Comarum (k^*mar 27 m). Boi. [Bot. L., a. Gr. 
nbixapos, -ov, some plant] A Linnsean genus of 
Bosaceae, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 

1778 G. White Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed. Wood 1833) 263 
Purple Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs of Bin’s 
pond. 1883 Longm, Ma^. July 308 The marshy comarum, 
a perennial which grows in peaty or boggy places. 

CoDiatable ; see Come-at-able. 

Co-mate (k^u,m^t : the stress fluctuates), [f, 
Co- 3 b-f-MATE.] Companion, fellow, mate. 

1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 320 We will thrust him out . . 
yfc he may Seeke him comates of mischiefe with whom to be 
conversant. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. n. i. i My Coe-mates, 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Eliz. Ryves Poe7ns 25 Fell 
Remorse ..Urg’d by her co-mate, wild De.spair. 1859 W. 
H, Gregory Egypt II. 122 Perfect unanimity . . between 
myself and my comate. 1884 Tennyson Becket ii. ii. 105 
Co-mates we were and had our sports together. 

t CD*mate, a. Obs. rare— ^ [ad. L. comdt-us 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2 ).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy ; in quot. used of a comet. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, cau- 
date starres are fram’d. 

Co*niato-crapulo*se, a. humorous nonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. Kcoparo- combining form offcwpa (see Coma i) 
+ L. Ceapula + -OSE.] In a state of drowsiness 
and head-ache consequent on intoxication. 

1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke v, Headache, eh? Slightly 
comato-crapulose 1 

Comatose (k^mmat^ns), a. [f. Gr. 

K&fimr- (see Coma i) + -oSE.] 

1 . Affected with coma ; in a state of coma. 

1735 Gent. Mag. XXV. 586 One who by eating mushrooms 
to excess was rendered so comatose that he could not feel 
the actual cautery . . applied to his head. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi i. 28 His excellency . . had taken nothing for the 
fever but a little camphor, and. .became comatose. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of coma* 

1751 PuLTENEY in Phil. Trans. LII. 352 Syncopes and 
comatose affections. 1854 Marion Harlano xv. 

From delirium he was relapsing into a comatose state. 

3 . transf. Drowsy, lethargic. 

i8a8 Scott Diary 24 May in Lockhart Life, I met my old 
. .friend Lord Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Illusions Wks, (Bohn) II, 447 
Wailing, stupid, comatose creatures. 

tience Comato'sely adv., in a comatose manner ; 
Co2iiato*sexiess, Comato-sity, comatose condition. 

1803 Miniature No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
tosity. 1839 F. E. Paget Curate of C. 149 Some have 
pursued the same train of thought quietly, and comatosely, 

t Comatous (kffu-matas), a. Obs. [f. as prec, + 

-ous.] —Comatose. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Baft, 133 Apoplexies, Lethargies, Pal- 
sies, and all Coraatous diseases. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 117 
The patient was manifestly comatous. 1774 Westm. Mag. 
II. 314 In a palsy, and comatous disorders. 

II Gomatula (ki^mse-tiz^la). Zoo/. PI. eoma- 
tiileo (- 1 ^. [L. fena. of comdtulus^ dim. of comdtm 


(see Comate).] A genus of free-swrimming Crinoid 
Echinoderms, of a radiate shape with (usually) ten 
cirrous arms ; the feather-star. 

1831 Richardson Geol. vlii. 228 Comatula has neither stem 
nor root. 1878 Bell GegenhaueVs Comp. Anat, 204 In the 
young stages of the Comatulae, a simple knob-like piece 
unites the skeleton of the stalk with the body. 
COBiatulid (ki?mse-tiziflid). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Comaiulidse, the family containing the Comatula.] 
Any crinoid of the same family as Comatula. 

1884 A tkenseum 10 May 602/2 Sketches of living Ceylonese 
comatulids. 

Coinaund(e, obs. f. Command. 

Comaynes, -ajniz, obs. ff. Commons. 
Comazant, var. of Composant. 

Comb (kffnm), jAI Forms: i camb, comb, 3-7 
combe, 4-5 coomb, komb(e, 5-7 come, 6 
coame, comme, 6-7 (in comp.) com, 4- comb. 
Also iS. {north, and chiefly Air.) 3 camb, 4 cayme, 
4-5 cambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 came, 6 kerne, 6-9 
kame, 9 kembe, kaim. [A common Tent. sb. : 
OE. cgmb, camb -OS. camb, (MDu. cam(m), Du. 
ham), OHG. chamb, (MHG. ka?n{m), kampif), 
Ger. hamm, ON. kambr (Sw., Da. kapi) OTeut. 
^kambo-z, pre-Teutonic form '^gombho-si cf- Gr. 
yojjLipos ‘ pin perh. orig. ‘ tooth Skr. gambha-s 
tooth, OSlav. zqbu {\—gamboC) tooth.] 

1 - A strip of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc., 
with indentations forming a series of teeth, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges ; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes ; also, in ornamental forms, 
worn by women to keep the hair in place. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 825 Pecten, camb. Florice 4 * 

Bl. 11857) 532 The thridde [maiden] scholde bringge comb 
and mirour To seruen him with gret honour, c 1384 Chaucer 

H. Fatne x. 136 Her combe to kembe her bed . 1463 Bu^y 

Wills (Camden Soc.) 15 My tablees of ivory with the combe 
and a peyre spectaclys. 1338 Starkey England i. iii. 94 
Bedys, combys, gyrdylls and knyfys. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dttbit. ni. ii. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is as 
severe against old men that with black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 113 P 8 
Her mistress had turned her out at night for breaking six 
teeth in a tortoise-shell comb. 1803 Jane 'PQm:^'&Thaddeus 
XXX, Marshall having fixed the la.st pearl-comb in her mis- 
tress’s beautiful hair. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

I. II. VI. 441 Found, .a rude fibula, and a comb of bronze. 

6. c 1200 Ormin 6340 Wibhutenn cnif & shae}>e> & camb. 

? a 1400 Morie Artk. 3331 Craftely with a cambe cho kem- 
bede myne heuede. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 2 
Anoynte therewyth a kambe and kembe thy head. 1379 in 
T. Thomson Invent. (1815) 282 (JanL) Ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvet, a 1800 Laird d Logie viii. (in Scott Border 
Minstr.), She has stown the king’s redding kaim. 1826 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 185 Growin lasses sittm 
.,wi* cames sae trig in their golden hair. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Keeam or Kaim, a comb. 

fig. xZ’jz Black Adv. Phaetm iv, 43 Faint streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1875 — Three Feathers xv, A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold shot shining down. 

b. An instrument for currying horses, consisting 
of a series of such strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a frame. Usually horse comb, 
CUEBT-COMB. 

^1440 Promp. Parv, 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, sirigilis. 1353 Eden Decades W. Ind. iii. vii. (Arh.) 
169 Almoh^a, that is a horse combe. 1859 F. Griffiths 
Artil. Man.Xx^&d) 221 Currycomb and brush, mane-comb. 

c. humorottsly. ^Alman comb : see quot. 
Crab-tree comb ; a cudgel (as applied to the head). 
Ohs. (Cf. Comb v. 3.) 

*S$>3 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 269 
Which haue had their heads smoothed well with a crabtree 
combe. 1633 XJrquhart Rah. i. xxi, He combed his head 
with an Alman comb, which is the four fingers and thumb. 

2 . transf. Applied, chiefly in tedmical use, to 
various things resembling a comb in function, 
stracture, or appearance. 

(a) An instrument with two or three rows of iron teeth 
of different lengths, used in dressing wool for separating 
and arranging the fibres ; a card ; a similar instrument used 
in dressing flax. Also a toothed instrument in a carding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards j a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed used in 
weaving. 

t(b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. 

(c) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

^ (d) A toothed instrument used by house-painters in grain- 
ing ; also a tool with wire teeth used in making marbled 
papers. 

(e) ‘The notched scale of a wire-micrometer* (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

(f) ‘The window stool of a casement. Clou.* (Grose 
Prov. Gloss. 1787). 

(e) Electg A comb-like row of brass points connected 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

Lives Saints (Laud MS. 1887) 99 Also man draweth 
with combes wolle, hire tetes heo to-drowe. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De^ P. R. xvii. xviii, (Tollem. MS.), Yf pe rynde of 
pe stocke is smote with yren combes \ferreis ung4.lis\ pan 
droppep oute perof noble opobalsamum. 1377 B. (jooge 
HereshacRs Hush. i. (1586) 39 Some use . . to carde of the 
knoppes [of flax] with an iron Combe. 1607 Topsell Ser- 
pents (1653) 7^7 Without all Weavers combes. 1724 Ramsay 
Tend. Misc. (1733) I. 37 Lassie, lend me your braw hemp 
heckle. And I’ll lend you my thripling kame. 1737 Dyer 


Fleece in. fR.), Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 483 \ Wool 
comber) He then proceeds to place the wool on one of his 
combs, the steel brooches of which are triple, and are con- 
stantly heated in a charcoal pot. 1874 Knight Dik/. Mech., 
Comb, .used in cofnbing long-stapled wool for worsted goods. 
The combs are used in pairs. Short-stapled wool is carded, 
1876 Gwilt Archil. 11. iii. 697 Giving the painted work a 
coat in oil of a brownish tone . . this is then scratched over 
by combs of bone, with blunt points. 1871 Watts Did. 
Chem. (1879) VI. 551 This force, acting successively upon 
each portion of the rotating plate as it passes between the 
paper and the points of the collecting comb, will .. cause 
positive electricity to escape from the plate into the points 
..In consequence of this action, the comb of the second 
conductor. -becomes positively electrified. 

3 . Applied to natural formations resembling a 
comb, e.g. a comb-like set of points in a tooth; 
the comb-lilce nail or claw of the middle toe of 
certain birds, as the goatsucker and heron, etc. 

1873-8 Mivart Elem. Anat. 275 In notched incisors, and 
especially in the comb-like ones of the Flying Lemur . . a 
branch of the pulp-cavity ascends each process of the comb 

Spec, t a. The part of the hand between the 
wrist and the fingers ; the metacarpus. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 Pecten, 
the combe . . is composyd of foure bones, 

b. Zoo/, ip/.) The pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Scorpions ; analogous structures in other 
lower animals. 

1834 M' Murtrie Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 257 A branchial 
comb, composed of numerous loose and tabular-like lamellaa. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. y. ii. 270 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions], .are two peculiar appendages called 
the ‘ combs ’. These organs consist of a stem, .and a series 
of teeth. x888 Rolleston & Anim. Life 731 ‘ Tac- 

tile combs ’ situated in pairs at the bases of the tentacles 
[in certain Hydrozoa]. 

c. Sometimes used as an equivalent of pecten, in 
the sense of the marsupium or processus fa/cifor- 
mis, a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous humour in the eyes of 
Birds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

d. Min. A comb-like structure found in mineral 
veins which are made up of plates or layers parallel 
to their walls : see quots. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 114 A comb is one_ of the 
layers in a banded vein — so called especially when its sur- 
face is more or less set with crystals. i88i Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Comb, The place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive depositions of mineral on the walls, whore 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meet, closing the fissure and exhibiting either a drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. 1883 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. 583 [see Combv]. 

4 . esp. The red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
head of the domestic fowl, attaining special de- 
velopment in the male bird ; so called from its 
indented or serrated form. (Cf. Cock’s-oomb.) 

<2X000 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 215/34 Cristas, t. comas, 
combas on fugele. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 39 His 
combe was redder }>an be fyne coral. CX430 Henryson 
Mor, Fab. 17 Your beeke, your breast, your Kekil and 
your Came. 1577 B. GoOGz HeresbacEs Hush. iv. (1386) 
157 b, Let .. your Henne be of a good colour . . with a 
straight redde and dubble comme. Ibid. xv. 161 b, If they 
be nght Capons, their Coaraes becommeth pale. 1693 
Evelyn De La Quint. Compl.Gard. 50 The Heads of some 
sorts of Birds are Adorned with Tufts and Combs, a 1835 
J. M. Wilson Tales of Borders (1837) I. 68 The kaim of 
chanticleer, 1859 Darwin <7^2^. Spec. v. (1873) 117 A large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanied by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gener- 
ally) over each eye in some gallinaceous birds. 

c. transf. A crest like that of a cock (attributed 
to some se^pents^. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 143 pare er also nedderes 
with cambez on paire heeds, as it ware a cokk. 1607 Top- 
sell Pourf. Beasts (1673) 358 The mane of the Lion, and 
the comb of the male Serpent. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 
4 - Min. Introd., Amongst serpents . . some have oombs. 

d. Applied to a crest or ridge of hair, 

1869 Blackmore Loma D. iii, His heard— of a bright red 
colour, .that comb of hair had been a subject of some won- 
der to me, 1884 A. Gregory in Portn. Rev. Mar. 379 The 
Shillooks . . arrange the hair in a comb or crest, high upon 
the head. 

6. From sense 4 come the phrases : \ To set up 
one's comb : to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one’s head high. To cut (rarely to cast down) the 
comb of: to lower the pride of, take the conceit out 
of, tame, * take down abash, humiliate. 

/2X336 Tindale Expos. Matt. vi. i If it moue thee to set 
vp thy combe, when thou geuest thy brother a farthyng or 
an halfepenny. 1345 Udall Erasm. Far. Luke (1348) Pref., 
After that repentaunce hath cast downe our combe. 1348 
Hall Chron. an. i Hen, IV, fol. 12 My combe was clerely cut. 
1644 Jessop Angel 0/ Eph. 58 The one cuts the combe of 
Episcopal! Dominion. 1822 Scott Nigel ii, All the Counts 
in Cumberland shall not cut my comb, 1890 F. Hall in 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 352/3 His reckoning it a proud thing to 
cut the comb of an American at all hazards. 

6. Applied to various things resembling a cock’s 
comb in position or appearance ( = crest) : 

a. The crest of a helmet; the upright blade 
which sometimes took its place on the morion. 

C xooo .i(Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes 
camb. exoso Voc. ibid. 373/13 Crista, cambihte, camb oh 
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liaette o®Se on helme. *834 PlajichiS Brit Casiume 30 The 
serrated outline occasionally forming the coinb or crest of 
these Phrygian-looking head-pieces. 185s tr. Labart/s 
Arts Mid, Ages p. xxxiif Tilting hourguinot . , the comb 
twisted- [18% Cicesk, Glass.^ Ct^mb.^The raised part of a 
‘ helmet* hat, such as are worn hy the police ; also Cwhl 
h. The projection on the top of the cock of a 
gim-lock. Also, the upper corner of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is placed in firing. 

1867 Smyth Sailor s Wordbh., .. that projecting 

piece, on the top of the cock of a gun-lock, which affords 
the thumb a couvenient hold for drawing it back. 1881 
Greener Gun 433 Measure the distance from A to heel, and 
from B to comb. 

c. The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 
ground, etc. ; the ridge between cart-ruts, etc. 

(T jaSo Gen. <$• Ex. 2564 If Sat folc hem wulde deren, 
dikes comb hem sulde weren. 1808 Jamiesoh, Kaim, home. 
This term in Ayrs. js used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb. 1813 A. 
Yoma, Ag-ric. Essex He has levelled the ruts and 

combs of ten miles in one day, 1838 W. Holloway Pm/. 
Eict^ Cooms, the high ridges in ill kept roads between the 
ruts and the horse path, Norf. Stiff. 1869 Blackmobe 
Larna £>. iii. We breasted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. 1876 — CriM^ y, The ruts of the 
lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tracted and held the driving whiteness. x88o IP. Corrm. 
Gloss.y Combi an upturned ridge left in ploughing. 

d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. ScMl and North of Mng.^ usually 
in form kame^ kaim ; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jamieson, Kainii kamey a low ridge. Lanarksh. 
i8da Froc. Berw. Mat Club IV. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridges of sand and gravel, called ‘Kaims’, at 
Bedshiei, at Oxenden, andpn the Dune woods .. These 
Kainas consist of elongated ridges of drift . .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dial. 

1870 Mark Innoc, Abr. xviii, From the eaves to 

the comb of the roof. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk-^ Comb 
. . The ridge of a roof. (Very common.) 

f. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comb if. 5.) 

i88fi J, W. Graham Nesera II. xi, The darkling waters 
shook with a brisker froHc of dancing frothy combs. 

7 . Nani. (See quots.) 

1627 Gaft. Smith SeanmTls Gram, iu 10 Vnder the midest 
of it [the beakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks aboord. 
1^08 J. Harris Lex. Teckn, s.v., Comb. .Ls a small piece of 
Timber set under the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. 18)87 Smyth Sailor's U^ord&k,, Comb. 

8. The flat cake or plate consisting of a double 
series of hexagonal cells of wax made by bees ; a 
honeycombs 

[This use seems to be confined to English. It does not 
afjpear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 
that the arrangement of the whole of the plates hanging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because eadi plate or ‘ comb^ forms 
a ridge, and the whole a series of parallel ridges, like roofs, 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each other.] 
c 1300 Cursor M.. 172S8, Resurrection 456 (Cott.l ]?ai bro^t 
som of a rested fische, a hony combe als-soa 1388 Wyclif 
Frov. xvi. 24 Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of hony. 
1^3 Fitzherb. Hmb. § taa Take a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splentes, that the bees maye 
knytte theyr combes therto. 1597 Skaks. 2 Hen. /F, iv. iv. 
79 'Tis seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Gombe In 
the dead Carrion. 1658 Rowland Moufefs Tkeat. Ins. 
913 True Nectar . . was wont to be made about Olympus .. 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) VIII, 74 Every comb, newly made, is 
white : but it becomes yellow as it grows old. 1859 Dar- 
win Grig. Spec, viu., I put the comb back into the hive. 

p. a 1300 E. E. Fsalter xviii. 11 Swetter . . Over honi 
and the Icambe. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 368 Ane vax- 
cayme that beis mais. 1313, Douglas j^nsis r. vii. 27 In 
camys induse the hwny clene, 1788 Picken Poems 126 
(Jam.) A skepp . . Weel cramm’d . . Wf cames. x83a-S3 
WJdstle^Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. ii. 43 Your tongue was like 
a honey kaim. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as comb-bearer ^ ‘box, -teeth 
(pi), -tray ; -like, -shaped, -wrought adjs, ; comb- 
broacb, one of the teeth of a wool-comb (Sim* 
monds 1858) ; comb-card, a carding comb for 
wool ; comb-case, a case to keep a comb in ; in 
qnot. d! 1678 applied to a bive containing only 
empty combs ; comb-chafer, , a lamellicarri beetle 
(see quot.) ; comb-cleat (see Cleat sb. 2 h ; ef. 
sense 7) > eomb-cntter, a comb-maker; -f comb- 
feat nonce-wd. [tr. F, tour de peigne\, * a dressing 
or thrashing* (Davies): cf. Comb v. 3; comb- 
footed a., having feet furnished with structures 
resembling combs ; comb -frame, a frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; comb- 
honey, honey in the comb^ or with portions of the 
comb remaining in it; comb-pecked a., pecked 
on the comb ; comb-post, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; comb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wool-combs are 
heated; comb-saw, a saw for cutting the teeth 
of combs ; comb-wise adv., in manner of a comb. 

1887 C. f*- Holder Living Lights 14 The little jelly-like 
creatures called * *cornb-bearers * or Ctenophores. 1877 
LondGcss. No- 1190/4 A *Combox, two Powder Boxes, and 
four other Boxes. 172a De Foe Col Jack (1840) 349 It was 
. . in a comb-box. 1835 XJre Philos. Manuf. 144 To clean 
and straighten the fibres of the wool, and to prepare it for 


the next machine, the *comb-card. 1380 Sidney Arcadia 
(i 622» 50 By the *combe-case of Diana (sware Dametas) this 
woman is mad. 1663 Gerbier Counsel xi A Barbers Corn- 
case. a 1678 Marvell Le^al Scot, The hive a combcase, 
ev’ry bee a drones 1711 Phil, Trmts. XX VII. 347 A pale 
greeu shining Dor, or *Com.b-chaffer, from its Hprns when 
expanded resembling a Comb, 1874 Knight 
* Comb-cutter’s saw, .is usually a double saw, in which two 
blades are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting as a spacer to start the next 
kerf. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. vi. (1694) it. 38, I must 
. .handsornly give thee the *Combfeat [teu tour de peigne}. 
With this he took hhn by the Throat. 1786 T, Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) 11 . 74 Your *comb-footed bird, 1613 H. 
Crooke Body of Man 89 The *^Comb-Uke sutures of the 
Skul. 1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) III. 120 The an- 
tennse of the Stag Beetles have a clavate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Pkys. 
247 The gills form comb-like fringes. 1602 Middleton 
Blurt iL ii, An old *comb-pecked rascal, that was beaten 
out a* the cock pit . . to come crowing among us 1 1888 
Encyct Brit. s.v. Wool, The operative . .had a *comb-post 
. . and a *comb-pot. 178a A. M. Bailey Meek. Machines 
I. 112 This improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of preserving the health, .of many thousand wool-combers. 
1601 Holland Pliny xin. iv. I. 385 They [leaves] grow . - 
one close vnto another in manner of *comb-teeth.^ 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morelb 11, Vailus pectinis, the 
row of the comb teeth. 1759 Whitfeld in Phil. Trans. 

I LI. 283 My daughter, with her *comb-tray under her arm. 

I CoBib (k? 7 m), shl^, var. of Coomb 1, a measure, 

i Comb (k^m), sb.% var. of Coomb valley. 

‘ Comb, obs. form of Cgom, small coal. 

Comb (k^«m), Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 

^ fi -7 combe. B. North, kame, 6 kaym, 8 - 
kaim. [f. Comb sb .'^ ; it has taken the place of 
the earlier umlauted verb Kemb OE. c^mbian, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as kempt.’\ 

1. trans. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing ; to dress with a comb ; to curry a horse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (14951193 Themoder 
wasshith and koraeth the chyldren. ?/*i4oo Morte Artk. 
1003 The berdez of burlyche kynge^ Crispid and kombide, 
1328 BA'iViKi.Salerne’s Regim. B iij b, To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ni. iii. 15 Combe 
downe his haire. 1626 Bacon Sylva §■ 739 To m^e their 
Hair black, by combing it with a Le^en Comb. ^ 1732! 
Johnson Rambler No. 195 F to He., blustered when his wig 
was not combed with exactness. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 
ii. With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair. 1833 
Kingsley Heroes 11- v. They, .combed out their golden hair. 

absal. 1700 Congreve Way of World iii. xii, The Gentle- 
men stay but to comb. Madam. 

P, 1342 Borde Dyeiary viii. (1870) 248 Kayme your 
heade oft. 1398 D. Fergusson Sc, Proverbs, Kame 
sindle, kame sair. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Shepk. 1. ii. He 
kaims his hair . . and gaes right snug. i8t8 ^ott Rob Roy 
xix, As crouse as a cat when the fiaes are kaimed aifher. 
fh. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 

Topsell Fourf. Beasts 652 A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head, 
c. To comb the cat : see quots. 

x8i6 C. Jambs Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) s.v. To Comb the 
Cat, a term used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o’ nine tails.. by un- 
tangling them, and drawing the whole through the fingers. 
1867 Smyth SailaVs Word-hk., Combing the ru/, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running his fingers through the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, to separate them. 

2. a. To dress (wool, flax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them intO' parallel 
order, and separate the shorter from the longer. 

*577 Googe HereshaxKs Hush. i. (1586)39 The Dundels 
[of flax] . . are . - combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
*713 De Foe Fam. Instruct, n. i. (1841) 1 . 169 They don't 
. .comb wool in the Monasteries. 1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
215 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locks. 1871 '^.o&swrvi Poems, Staffs Scrip vi, Her 
women. .In silence combed the fleece. 

b. Mouse-painting. To grain with a comb. 

^ 1876 Gwilt Arckit. il iu. 697 Graining (or combing, as it 
is termed, in some late specifications), 

3. humorously. To beat, thrash, give a ''dressing* 
to ; e. g. in phr. To comb a person's head with a 
three-legged stool, eta 

15^ Shaks. TmtuSkr. i. L 64 Her care should be, To 
combe your noddle with a three-legg’d stoole, 1600 Dr. 
DodypoLt V. ii. in BuUen O. Pi III. 159 The Marchant I 
perceive hath trimde you. Doctor, And comb'd you smootli- 
lie. 1679 Hist. Jetzer^ 20 He would have - . combed his 
head with a Bunch of Keys. 1858 Lytton What will he 
do IV. xvi. (p.), Till I find you a wife who wiU comb your 
head for you. 

4. transf. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of a comb. To comb off, to remove by such 
an action (cf. Brush 77.2 5) ; also fig. 

1634 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 177 Strings [of a lute]. .Which he 
combs equaly. 1830 Carlyle Laiter~d. Pamph, iii. 20 He 
. . will . . be combed off by the elm-boughs,, and left sprawling 
in the ditch. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii. There would be 
leuty of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 
imself with good pretensions. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.~Cap (1889) 16 From this [fiddle] did Paganini comb the 
fierce Electric sparks. 1877 ScriSn. Mag. XY. 231/t The 
oysterman begins to ‘ comb * the beds, .by means of coarse- 
meshed dredges. 

5. intr. Of a wave : ' To roll over, as the top of 
a wave ; or to break with a white foam * (Webster, 
1828 ). (App. of U. S. origin.) 

x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. 1, 41a The stream ungovernable 
foams with ire, Qimbs, combs tempestuous. .1862 Thorn- 
BURY Turner I, 366 Waves spitting round pEes or combing 


upon the shore. 1881 W. C. Russell SailoAs Sweeih. II. 

vi. 321 The waves combed over the vessel in green seas. 

f Comb, : see Combing ///. <2.2 

Co-Hllbacy. Obs. rare~K [irreg. 1 Combat, 
after etc. : see -CY. J Combat 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. iv. xxii. (1612) 106 And did con- 
clude by Combacye to winne or loose the Game. 

f Coiiiba*roii.« Mist. [Fr., f. Com- - f Baron. J 
A fellow-baroa (of the Cinque Ports) : an Anglo- 
French word retained in translation. 

T33* Cts Sept.) Liierm Cantuar. (Rolls) I, No. 38X Qe 
monstre vous est pleintivement par voz pieres et combarons 
de Heth [1887 J. B. Sheppard traml. That it has been 
shown to you m way of complaint by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe], 1861 Sat, Rev, lAXi. 2x0/2 A Lord 
Warden who is equal to .. sending jurats and combarons 
home, .profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 

CoBlbat (k^-mb^t, k2?-mb^t), sb. Also 6 coom- 

bat, 6-8 combate, 7 cumbafc. [a. F. combat, £ 
comhattre to combat. In early use combate was 
frequent ; cf. debate.^ 

1. An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel ; spec, as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowed by law for the 
formal decision of a cause or dispute; = Battle 2. 

[Britton (1292) has co 7 nbattre, but instead of cmnbat, 
hataille appears ; cf. Battle 2.] 

1567 Turberv. Loner to Cupid Poems 48 Then the fiercest 
fight of all and combat did arise. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 346 A battaile or Combate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster, betwene_ one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Defendaunt. Ibid. 
II. 396 The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv. 43 His cause in combat the next day to try. 
1617 Minsheu Duct or Ling., Combat in our Common Law 
is taken for a formall triall of a doubtfull cau.se or quarrell 
by the sword or baston.s, of two champions. 1667 Milton 
P. L. L 766 Where Champions bold .. Defi’d the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal combat. 1827 Scott Tales 
Grandf Ser. i. xvit. (1841) 57/1 That the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
again.st the same number of the Clan Kay. 1828 — F. M. 
Perth xxi. 1837 Buckle Civitiz. vi. 294 Orlando . . chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. 

D. Hence, single combat. 

1622 Capt. Smith Ne^v Eng. Trials Wks. (Arb.) 263 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 1632 Lithgqw Trai\. x. (1682) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish Traveller, Addison Sped. No. 70 r 8 These 
brave Men had distinguisshed themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat. 1833 Tkirlwall Greece I. 255 Hyllus 
. . proposed to decide the quarrel by single combat. 

gen. A fight between opixtsing forces; straggle, 
contest ; usually on a smaller scale than a battle. 
(Used both with and without a and//.) 

[Hart’s ed. (1616) of Barboufs Bruce il 438 has Giff thai 
will chace Quyt thaim combat sum dele we sail read- 
ing (Skeat) Quyt thaim tom but sum-dele we sail.] 

*583 Stanvhurst Mneis il (Arb.) 58 Iu valiant coomhat 
thee Troians sturdye resisted. 163a Lithgow Trav. 61 
The Maister resolued to make combate below . . to saue 
vs from small shot, 1633 H, Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xHx. 
103 Eight hundred Mahometans, men of combat. 1839 
T HiRLWALL Greece Vll. 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 437 
In a succession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates. 

3 . fig. A conflict ; struggle, strife ; controversy. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850} x8 They haue not battel and 

combate Against the cogitations that inwardly spring. i6ix 
Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii 79 The Noble Combat, that 'twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was fought in Paulina* 1651 Hobbes Gmi. 
& Soc. i § 5. 9 The combate of wits. 1873 Jowetp Plato 
V. 33 Is courage only a combat agaiast fear and pain? 

4 . attrib. and Comb., &s combat-field. 

1823 Hoggi Q. Hynde 221 Upon the glorious combat-field. 

Combat (kf?*mb^t, k»‘mb^t), v. Also 6 oom- 
batt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. combatt-re. in OF. cum- 
hat-re (3rd sing, cumhat, combat), a Com. Romanic 
vb,, in Pr. combattre, Sp. combatir, It. comhaitere 
:~late L. ^combalttre = ^combatutre f. com- to- 
gether, vtith -^battere, batu^re to fight. Cf, Abate, 
Debate; the different accentuation of combat is 
perh. due to association with the sb.] 

1 . intr. To fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single 
combat). Const, with, against. 

[1543 Grafton Harding* s Chron, Bed. xv, That I, a poore 
carle. .Maye combattre with hyra, beyng a kyng..] 1564 A. 
Jenkinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 347 Haucoir-Hamshe 
combating with the sayd §iant, did binde. .him in chaines. 
15^ Shaks. L. L. L. 'sr. \u 71X, I will not combat in my 
shirt 159a Spenser F, l v. 2 With that Pagan proud 
he combatt will that day, 1652 Cotter ell tr. Calprenede’s 
Cassandra in. 185 Your men combated.. against the first 
of ours. 1836 lioR. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 113 So 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combatting after he 
was dead. 1867 Conington Mmid xi. 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. 

1393 Shaks. Rich, II, v. ii. 32 His face still combating 
■with teares and smiles. 1631 Hobbes Gmii. 4* Soc. 190 
When equal Oratours do^ combat with contrary opinions. 
*738 Butler Atial, 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 66 [Virtue] may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L.w. xxxii, Death seemed combating with life, 

2 . trans. To fight with, engage, oppose in battle. 

1590 Greene Ort. Fur. (1599)8 He shall e're night be met 

and combated. rS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 47 That 
Alexander Iden«.Tooke oddes to combate a poore faxnisht; 
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man. 1632 Cotterell tr. Cmlpremde's Cassandra t. 44 : 
He hatJbi no more Antagonists to combate. i8c^ Forsyth 
Beaztties ScotL III. 119 Under the necessity of turning out ' 
to combat their spoilers. 

b. (Now the most frequent use.) 
x6xj JLisander ^ CaL m 28 Calista ..being no lesse com- : 
bated with the obligation which shee had unto Lisanders 
love, 1671 Milton Samsmt 864 Only my love of thee held 
long debate, And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest. 172a Wollaston Relig. Nat i. 13 To 
follow nature cannot be to combat truth. 1^90 Burke Fr. 
Me-zf. 73 You think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature. 1876 M. Davies Unortk. Land. 
107 He combated the idea. 

Hence Co'mbated ppL a . ; Co*mbatiiig' vhL sb, 
and j^/. a, 

1594 ^st Ft. Contention vii. 26 The combating Betweene 
the Armourer and his man. 1685 H, More lUustr. 280 
With whom Christ had no small combating long before. 
2860 M, Arnold Poems II. 193 Not human combatings 
with death. 18^ Rolleston A mm. Life Introd. 18 Methods 
for the combating of disease. 

CombataMe k2?‘mbatab’l), a. rare. 

[f. Combat 2:1. + -able. Cf. F. comhaitable^ OF. 
combatabley 13th c. in Littre.] Capable of being 
combated or opposed. 

1824 Diedin Ltbr. Comp. 522 Crabbed as may be the com- 
position and combatable the opinions. 

Combatant (k^^-m-, fc 2 ?Tnbatant), a. and 
Also 5 combataniLt, 6 canibataiid, 7 cumba- 
tant, 0 - combattant (now only in HerCj. [a. OF. 
co7nbata7it (mod.F. combatt-\ pr. pple. of combattre 
to Combat, already in 1 2 th c. used as sb.] 

A. adj. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 
fight. In Mil. usage, Combatant officer ; an officer 
who takes part in active fighting, as distinguished 
from the non-combatant oMicers of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 

1633 B. JoNSON Magn. Lady in. iv. Their valours are not 
so combatant. Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. 1791 
Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 114 The separate head-quarters of 
two combatant armies. 1868 Regul. ^ Ord. A rmy p 301 
The Senior Combatant Officer must preside. 

b. Her- Rampant with the fore-paws raised as 
if in fight ; generally said of two lions, etc, ram- 
pant and facing each other {affronts'). (Frequently 
spelt as mod.F. combattant.) 

e xSoQ Sc. Poem Her. 134 in Q. EUz. Acad. (1869) 98 First, 
a Honne [statant] J on-vthir, lyone rampand . . And the xv 
carabatand led. note combatand]. 1573 Bossewell A ■nnorie 

II. 48 Twoo Apes Circopetikes combattante. 1677 F. Sand- 
ford Genealog. Hist, Eng. 73 His Arms were Two Lions 
Cumbatant. 2830 W. D. Cooper IVinckelsea 39 [A seal] 
bearing the impression of a lion combatant or rampant. 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. x. 58 Two Lions 
Combattant are now borne by the Viscount Lorton. 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter, warrior j in 
early use, esp. one who fought in single combat. 

2489 Qktcvo^ Faytes of A. i. i. 3 Chaton the vayllaunt 
combataunt or fyghtar. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vly n. iii, 95 
Sound Trumpets, Alarum to the Combattants. 1667M1LTON 
P. L. II. 719 So frownd the mighty Combatants. 2774 
Pennant Tentr Scott, in 1772. X23 In the duel, .each com- 
battant fell. 2860 Motley Nether t. (1868J I. i. 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war. 

b. in Her, * A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon bis guard ^ (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 
Q.Jig. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. A ngells 106 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatant. 2784 Cowper Task 

III. 162 Much learned dust Involves the combatants ; each 
claiming Truth. 1880 L. Stephen Pope y. 134 Amongst 
the most effective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib, (blending with the adj.) 

Pali Mall G. 29 June 2/1 The combatant operations 
■of the Royal navy. 1887 L>aily News ii Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant rank, 

Combater (k|?'m-, k 2 ?*mb«t 3 i). rare. Also 
oombatter. [f. Combat v. -ib. OF. had com- 
hailrBy in regimen combateor.'} One who combats, 
a combatant. 

1598 Florio, Combattitorey a fighter, a combater. 2603 
Verstegan Dec. Iniell. 14 (R.) Combatters or fighters for 
victory. 1613 W. Hull Mvrr. Maiesiie 115 We would bee 
oonquerours, that never were combaters. 284S Taifs Mag. 
X V, 239 The hired combatter is but one reduced to a sad 
.and brutal necessity to get his living. 

Combative (kf^-m-, k 27 -mbativ), a. [f. Com- 
bat V. + -IVE.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting, pugnacious, 
i3i834 Lamb Let. to IVordsw. (L.l, His fine combative 
manner. 2877 Kinglake Crimea (ed. 6) V. i. 115 The com- 
bative impulses, 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. II, 304 
Ridley, combative to the last, wished to reply. 

Co'mbatively, adv. [f. prec.-{--LT2.] in a 
•combative manner, pugnaciously. 

1863 Possibilities of Creation 327 Rivals would jostle each 
-other, .and talk combatively on the staircase. 

Combativeuess. [f. asprec.-i--NESs.] Com- 
bative quality, readiness or propensity to fight, 
pugnacity. (Introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

2825 Spurzheim PkysiognojH. Syst. 303 Gall at first named 
this organ that of courage .. afterwards the org^ of 
uarrelsomeness . . I - . call it the organ of the propensity to 
ght, or of combativeness. 1828 G. Combe Const. Man ii. 
§ 4 Combativeness draws the sword and repels the attack. 
2833 E. Forbes Lit. Papers 1 . 13 The author . . erred evid- 
ently through hastiness, and persisted in error through 
-combativeness. 


f Co‘mbatiz 8 » v. Ohs. rare--'^. [see -IZE.] ; 
ittlr. To engage in combat. ; 

(;x6oa Timon in. HI ^2842)50 Tell Callimele I'le combatize 
with her: FH fighte, by loue. 

t Comba-ttencie. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. late L. 
type ^combattemtia ; see Combat v. The form 
according to later analogies would be combaiancf \\ 
Combatant state, hostility. 

2386 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. (i6ial 106 Or if Combat- 
tencie not please, the land is rich, and large And they 
Copertiners may live,, and us of death discharge. 

't* Comba'ttery. Obs. rare—^. [a. OF- 
baierie, f. combatere : see Combater and -ery.] 
The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

2324 R. Pace in Strype EccL Mem. I. App. xi, 21 In the 
which combatterie were taken two nobles of France, 

Co'mb-brusll. 1 . ‘ A brash to clean combs.* 

1611C0TGR., Netiissoiry a combe brush. 1687 Land. Gas. 
No. 2252/8 A large Comb-Brush wrought, with a Silver 
handle, 1799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 98 With a comb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. 

t2, A lady*s raaid^ or under lady’s maidj a 
wailing- maid. Obs. 

2702 Vanbrugh False Friend m. ii. Tawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think you are ; — Comb-brush, nor I so 
much in love. 2749 Fielding Jones - xym. viii, Lady 
Bellaston, with whom she had lived . . in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush : she was a very sensible girl 

t Co'mb-bmsher. Obs. = prec., sense 2 . 

1750 Coventry Pompey Liti. r. v, The Lady’s maid, .this 
delicate mincing comb-brusher. 

f Comb-cap. Obs. A kind of helmet. 

See Combed, quot. 1825. 

t Comb-cut^ V. Obs. [see Comb sbi^ 5.] trans. 
To cut the comb of, Hake down *. 

2392 G, Harvey Pierce's Sttper. 285 Can the thunder 
tongue-tye, or the lightning smoother . . or supererogation 
combe-cutt itself? 

Combe, var. of Coomb 2 j obs. f. Coomb 1. 
Combed (kffumd), ppl. a. [f. Come and w.i] 

1 , Having a comb. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 213 Comely 
combed crowyng cock. 2632 Gaule Magastrom. 310 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. 2823 Fosbroke Encycl. 
Antiq. xyiii. (1843) 900 The combed head-piece was a morion 
with a high ridge on its top ; the Combe-caps had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingly 
the same. 1858 Longf. M. Siofidish nr. 141 Had for his 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules, 

2. Dressed, etc., with a comb. 

^ 1839 Loudon Encycl. Archit. 840 The Devonshire thatch- 
ing . . is done with combed wheat straw. xSto Morris 
Earthly Par, III.^ iv. 104 His combed-out hair. 2883 
Bible (R. V.) Isa. xix. 9 They that work in combed flax. 

Comber ^ (k ju-moi). [f. Comb z'.i + -er.] 

1 . One who or that which combs; spec, one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

2646-82 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxvi. (i6S6> 138 
Combers of wooll. 2743 De Foe*s Eng. Tradesman- xlvii. 
(1841) II. i8qi The combers are a particular set of people, 
and the combing a trade by itself. 1790 Wolcott Rowl. for 
Oliver Wks. II. 179 What had Achilles been without his 
Homer? A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber 1 

2. A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the production of very fine 
yarns ; a toothed instrument in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the cards, a comb; 
hence comber-setter ^ a tool for setting (or a man who 
sets) the teeth of this instrument ; also comber-board^ 
a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to pre- 
vent their becoming entangled. 

2831 Porter Silk Manuf. 254 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loom— called a 
comber-board. 1887 Belton Evening News i July 3/6 
Wanted, a good Comber Setter ..at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co. 

S. A combing* wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker : see Comb w.l 5, and cf. beach-comber. 

284^0 R. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 21 The heavy swell of the 
Pacific was.. breaking in loud and high ‘combers' upon 
the beach. 286a M. Hopkins Hawaii 26 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reef. 2887 J* Oxley in 
Scrihn, Mag I. 605/2 Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4. U- S. (See quot) 

2874 K-Uicht Diet. Mech.y Comber^ a ledge around the 
well or passenger portion of a sail-boat, to keep back spray 
and waves which ‘ comb ' over the deck. 

Comber ^ (kp-mb^r). Tbe name of two fishes 
found off the English coast : a, Serranus cabrilla, 
a fish of the sea- perch family ; also called gaper. 

2769 Pennant Z&ol. HI. 210 The comber is a small scaly 
fish. 2861 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 29s The Comber usually 
keeps in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

lb. Short for Comber Wrasse {Labrus macu- 
latus var, comber^ Z. comber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

2769 Pennant Zoot 1 . 342 Comber Wrasse. 1839 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes I. 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and supposed it to be the Comber of Mr. Jago. 
x868 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 32 The Comber Wrass is 
described as known, to the fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

Comber, -ous, obs. ff. Cumber, Cumbrous. 
Combinable a. [f. Combine v. 

+ -ABLE : cf. F. combinableil Capable of com- 
bining, or of being combined. 


COMBIBTjlTIOlf. 

2749'Chesterf. Xfi-ZA clxxxi, Pleasures .are very comMna- 
ble both with business and study. 1794 Sullivan Vifot 
Nat, I* 446 The argillaceous earths, being combinable with 
all acids. 2879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. 38 The nasals 
are more freely combinable. 

Hence Combi'nableness, combinable state ■ or 
quality. In mod. Diets. 

Combiaant (kp*mbinajit)* [ad. late L. com- 
hlndnt-em^ pr, pple. ol combmdre to Combine.] . 
1. One who combines, a confederate. Obs. 

2628 A. Leighton Appeal to Pari, in Chandler iyirA 
Persec. (1736) 369 The said Doctor and his Combinants 
caused the said Censure to be executed. 

2. Math. (See quots.) 

2833 Sylvester in Camb. ^ Dublin Math, Jml. VIII. 
257 What I term a comblnant. 1885 Salmon Higher 
A Igebra x6x An invariant of a system of quantics of the 
same degree is called a combinant if it is unaltered (except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
linearly transformed, but also when for any of the qnan- 
tics is substituted a linear function of the quantics. 

Hence Co‘mMjiaii.tive, pertaining to, or of the 
nattire of, a combinant. 

1833 Sylvester in 4- Dublin Math. yrw/. VIII. 

257 Any combinantive concomitant will be a function of 
the full determinants of the matrix formed by the coeffi- 
cients of the given system of forms and of the variables, 
1883 Salmon Higher Algebra 161 There may be in like 
manner combinantive co variants, which are equally covari- 
ants when for any of the quantics is substituted a linear 
function of them. 

Combixiate (kf?*mbin/t), a, 7 Obs. rai'e. [ad, 
late L. cornhmdt-ttSy, pa. pple. of combindre ; see 
-ate 2 .] Combined. 

2383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. t. (1^877) 44 Apparell and Pride 
are so combinate together, aoid incorporate the one in the 
other, a 1861 Mrs. Browning Lett. Home^ (31877) H* 

A work. . wrought, .in all its details, by combinate minds. 

b. In tbe following passage, generally taken 
as ‘Betrothed, promised, settled by contract’ (J.). 

2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. j. 231 There she lost a 
noble and renowned brother;, .with him .. her marriage 
dowry ; with both, her combynate-husband, this well- 
seeming Angelo. 

f Comlbmate (k^*mbm<!^t), v. Ohs. rare, |f. 
late L. cmnhmat- ppl. stem of comblndre i see 
Combine and -ate 8 .] To combine. Hence Co'm- 
binated ppl. a., Oo'mbinating vhl. sh. 

137S Banister Hist. Man 1. 1 How they [the^ Bones] are 
constrewed, and combinated . , the good Pbysition . . ought 
not to be ignoraunt. 1737 Herald No. 9 (2758) I, 146 
Thirdly, .whether so combinated an affront has been offered 
from a contempt of the nation, or of the man? 

Combination (k^^mbin^i-Jan). Also 5 com- 
bynacion, [a. OF. combination (i 4 tb c. in Littr^, 
mod.F. combmaison)y ad. late L. combindtion^em 
a joining two by two, 1 combtnare to Combine.] 

1. gen. The action of combining or joining two 
or more separate things into a whole. 

1613 R. C. Table Alpk. (ed. 3), Cembinatmuy a ioyning, 
or coupling together. 2663 P, Fletcher Purple Isl, in; 
(R.), These two fair Isles . . Are oft made one by love’s firm 
combination. 2678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. Wks. 1837 I. 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conjunctions of a few letters. ^ 2712 Blacicmore 
Creation iv,. Atoms. .Prom which by various combination 
springs This unconffned diversity of things. 2847 E. Guest 
in Philol. Sac. Trans. III. 27 Every combination in lan- 
guage is an act of the will and reason, 

2. Combined state or condition of two or more 
things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

2397 Hooker EecL Pol. v, Ixxviii. § 5 Neither ought it 
to seem less reasonable, that, .a combination be admitted in 
this case, as well as division in the former.^ 2637 R. Hum- 
FREY tr, S. Ambrose i. 121 Conjugal combination.^ a 2716 
South (J.l, Ingratitude .. is always in combination with 
pride and hardheartedness. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
36 p s The same images in the sarne combination. 1873 H. 
Wood Tkerap. (1879) 482 Digitalis .. is best given in com- 
bination. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 40 When several 
men work at the same capstan, the combination is simple. 

3. concr. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or set of things combined into a whole. 

c 2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 The body . . is 
but a conglutination and combination of the foure ele- 
mentes. 1641 Hinde J. Brueti xxx. 94 Such assemblies . , 
are for the most part, . a combination of the Popish and pro- 
phane. 1770 Johnson L . P.y CowleyW )^. II. 25 They, .pro- 
duced combinations of confused magnificence. 2822 Craig 
Lect. Drawing iii. 14.2 Blue, red, yellow, and their combina- 
tions. 1833 SoYZS. Pantroph. 136 The cooks .. could form 
unheard-of combinations with the succulent pieces, 
t b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Obs. 

1618 Hales in Gold. Reni.y Lett.fr. Dort 4 The im- 
pediments were .. combinations, that is, double benefices, 
when men having two cures could not sufficiently attend both. 

4. The banding together or union of persons for 
the prosecution of a common object : formerly 
used almost always in a bad sense = conspiracy, 
self-interested or illegal confederacy ; hence (later), 
the terra applied to the unions (formerly illegal) 
of employers or workmen to further their interests, 
affect the rate of wage% etc, 

XS93 Anp- Bancroft Dangerous Positions 1. i. 7 By reason 
of their said combination and secretenesse vsed, many 
thinges lie hidde from those in authority. 2624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia rv, 146 [They] by a generall combination in 
one day plotted to subuert the whole Colony. 1667 Peffs 
Diary (1877) V. So Some few. .that do keep out of all plots 
. and combmations. 171a W. Rogers Foy. 235, I us’d what 
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Arguments I could offer, shew'd them the Danger and 
Folly _of Comhinations. 1776 Adam Smith W, N.l. it v. 
371 Either by combination or by any other sort of violence. 
^95 J. B. Bird (iffjf/if}, The Laws respecting Masters and 
Sei-vants . . comprising , . the law respecting combinations 
amongst workmen. 1824 Aci s Geo. /F, c, 95 Workmen 
.. who shall enter into any Combination to obtain, an 
Advance . . shall not therefore be subject or liable to any 
Indictment or Prosecution .. under the Common or the 
Statute law, x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. iv, ‘Entered 
into a combination ! ’ ‘Yes, Mr. Grey ! a conspiracy.’ 1845 
Penny Cycl. SuppL I. 398/2 Till then U824) any combination 
of any two or more masters, or of any two or more workmen, 
to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of hours of work, or quantity of work, to be done, was 
punishable at common law as a misdemeanour : and there 
were also thirty-five statutes in existence, .prohibiting com- 
binations of workmen against, masters. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. i. 17 A combination of three or four of the 
leading nobles was sufficient, .to effect a revolution, 
b. €oncr. An association or society thus formed. 
1571 Hanmer Chrm. Irel. (1633) The second company 
of this combination. 1597 Bacon Ess. Hon.^ Reptii. (Arb.) 
68 hs . . hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 1725 De Foe Voy, round World ^1840) 46 To form 
other societies or combinations. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
in, ii. 79 Pardon is commonly granted to any one of a 
combination who gives evidence against the rest. 1833 
NeTO Monthly Mag, XXXVIll. 51 Some combinations 
have framed rules to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprentices. 

C. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Ohs. 

Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 392 A solemne Combination 
shall be made Of our deere soules, *613 — Henry Vllly 
I. i. 169 This cunning Cardinall The Articles o’ th* Com- 
bination drew As himselfe pleas’d. 

6 . Math, t a. *= A 1. LIGATION' 2. Ohs. 

154a Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 426 More varieties in com- 
bination may followe anone. 

b. //. The different collections which can be 
made of any number of given individuals, when 
they are taken in groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus ah and ha are the same combination^ though 
different perrmtiations. 

1673 J. Wallis {iitle\ Treatise of Algebra . . of the Cono- 
Cuneus, Angular Sections, Angles of Contact, _ Combina- 
tions, Alternations, etc. 1764 Reid Inquiry iiL Wks. I. 
116/2 They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binations. 1838 Db Morgan Ess, Probed. 35 If I ask 
how many combinations of 21 can be taken out of 25, I do 
in effect ask how many combinations of 4 may be taken. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii. 417 The laws of the permutation 
and combination of numbers. 

6. Chem. Chemical union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds ; concr. the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 T. ku.om y. BuncleixZip) III. 224 The gold and the 
reguUne part of antimony being heaviest, the combination 
of them sinks to the bottom. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chein. I. 
379 The substance formed by the combination of tungsten 
with oxygen. 1868 W. Cortis tr. Naquels Chem. 3 In 
compounds which result from combination, the proportion 
is definite and constant. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 The 
red powder is a combination of this oxygen with mercury, 

7 . Connexion of ideas in the mind. 

_*6go Locke Hum, Und. ii. xxxiii. § 6 This strong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
itself either voluntarily or by chance. ^ Ibid. (J.), They 
never suffer any ideas to be joined^ in their understandings, 
in any other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them. 1727 R. Greene 
Princ. Philos. 662 Particular Combinations of Simple Ideas. 
*823 Scott Quentin D. viii. note^ Whist . . a game . . which 
requires, .memory, judgment, and combination. 1844 Stan- 
ley Arnold I. iv. 185 Quickness and power of combination. 

8. Short for Combination-room. 

*749 in Chr. Wordsworth Soc. Life XJniv. iS/A C, (1874) 
j6x A fire to be made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o’clock in the afternoon. 

^. — Combinaiion-gamnmt. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 These two combinations 
and a well-made dress , . form the most healthy and com- 
fortable dress for women.^ Daily Hews 8 Jan, 7/6 

Ladies’ natural wool combinations. 

10 . atirib. and Comb., as combination gar- 
ment, a close - fitting under-garment worn mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers ; combination 
laws, laws directed against combinations or as- 
sociations of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824 ; combination-paper (Camb. Univ.), see 
quot. ; combination-pedal, in Organs, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once ; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove Did. 
Mus, 1 880) ; combination-nnion, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-unions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as combination-attach- 
ment^ fuse, -lock, -plane, etc. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 40/1 Flannel ^Combination 
Garment for a child. ^ 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 The 
combination garment is made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next to the skin . . It closely follow.? the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
with finger.? is to a baby’s mitten. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. , 
* Combination fuse, a fuse combining the principles of time 
and percussion. *833 Hr. Martineau iii. 

2S Imprisonment . . under the old *coinbination laws. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Snppl. I. 398/2 Combination Laws, the laws 


known by this name were repealed in 1824. The act passed 
in 1824 (5 Geo. IV, c. 95) repealed all the statute and com- 
mon law against combinations of masters and of workmen. 
1874 Chr, Wordsworth Life Univ.xZth C. 162 ‘ Com- 
bination-room,’ is said by a good authority to be derived. . 
from their sterner use for business : inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first ^combination paper,’ a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, a 
certain number of which were appointed — by each college 
in turn — according to the Prior Combinatio : and of the 
Preachers on Saints’ days and Sunday afternoons . . the 
Posterior Combinatio. 18^ Railway Herald 31 May 11 
The majority would be in favour of *combination-unions. 
Combinational (kf^mbin^J /anal), a. [f. prec, 
H- -AL.] Of or pertaining to combination. 
a68i Blount Glossogr., Combinational Churches, are the 
Independent Churches, by some so stiled. 

b. Mtis, in Combinational tone, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

1879 E. J. Payne in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 727 No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
binational tones. 1881 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 312 
Combinational tones are of two kinds . . differential tones. . 
summational tones. 

Combiiia*tion-room (also -chamber). 

The name given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 
meet after dinner, ehewhere called Common-room, 
1630-51 Accis. Trin. Coll. Camb. (Willis & Clark III. 380!, 
A Table for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 1675 
{ibid. 380 Of S. Catharine’s Hall), The Combination Room. 
1685-^ Hist. Qtteen's Coll, Camb. II. 49 {ibid.) Wainscot- 
ting and adorning the Combination Room. 1693 Building 
Acets. Clare Hail {ibid.). The Combination dineing room. 
1715 Prideaux Reform. Two Univ. in Life (1748) 202 That, 
where there are common-fire-rooms, or combination-ropms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
17x9 J. Covel Master of Christ’s Coll. < Willis & Clark IIL 
380', The common Combination Room. X830 Bp. M-omiLife 
Bentley viii. 172 ‘ The Combination room,’ where the society 
are in the habit of meeting after dinner. X889 Commemora- 
tion Feast, Trin. Coil. Camb. 9 Dec., At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com- 
bination Room. 

Combisiative (kp’mbin^itiv), a. [f. comhmat- 
ppl. stem of L. comhtndre to combine + -IVE.] 

1 . Having the faculty of combination, combining. 
1855 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) I. II A mind .. combina- 
tive or inventive enough to provide remedies, 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. i. 6 The combinative powers of his own 
imagination. 

2 . Of, pertainingto, or of the nature of combina- 
tion ; cumulative. 

1867 Clark Russell in Broadway Mag, Dec. 286 Those 
combinative excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of ‘ Kavanagh’. 

Combiuator (k^-mbin^toi). rare, [n, of ac- 
tion in L, form, f. combtndre to combine : see -or.] 
« Combiner. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) 1x57 The Com- 
binators [were] many that stood for Reformation. 1838 
Frasefs Mag. XVII. 320 To hire patriots to slate recusant 
combinators at three shillings a- week. 

Combinatorial (kp:mbinato»-rial), a. Math. 
[f. as next + -al.] Of or relating to (mathematical) 
combinations ; esp. in Combinatorial analysis. 

x8i8 P. Nicholson {title). Essays on the Ombinatorial 
Analysis. 1842 De Morgan Diff. Calculus 337 The com- 
binatorial analysis is analysis by means of combinations. 

Combinatory (kpmbornatori), a. [ad. L. type 
^■combtnatbri-us, f. comhinator ; see above and 
-ORY.] Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination; combinative. 

1647 Maids' Petition Not by way of combinatory siding 
hut down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1093 His Combinatory Art., 
shows how often and how many ways they may he com- 
bined together. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Combinatory 
miisic, that part of music which teaches the manner of com- 
bining sounds variously. 1834 Whewell in Todhunter A cc. 
W.'s Writ. {1876)11. 186 Combinatory modes of conception. 
tCombi'ud, V. Obs. [A form arising from 
confusion of combine and bind.'] irans. zxAintr, 
= Combine, bind together. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch, iv. in Ashm. (1632) 47 Stedfast 
to stedfast will it selfe combinde. 1503 Hawes Examp. 
Virt. xiii. 270, I dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyous. 1343 Raynold Byrih Mankynde 6 Con- 
byndyng, colligattyng or knittyng together the muskles. 
<2x600 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and the kinge of Denmarcke, all combindmge. 
x6osTimme QuersH. iii. 144 Sulphur, .is. .most apt to com- 
hinde the other two, to effect a good. , mixture. 

Combine (k^mboi-n), v. Forms: 5-6 com- 
byne(ii, 6~ combine, [a. F. combine-r (14th c* 
in Littre), ad. late L. conthtndre Iq two by 
two, yoke together, f. com- •+• bmd Xvio together ; 
perh. the Eng. was formed directly from the Latin.] 
1 . trans. To couple or join two or more things 
together ; material things in material union. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 88 Combynyn, or copvdyn. .combino, 
copulo, XS99 A M. tr. Gcdelhouer's Bk, Physicke 30^2 A 
Synue cut asunder, .and how the Chirurgione shoulde com- 
bine agayne the same. 1616 Bullokar, Condine, to couple 
or joyne together. 

b. persons or material things in non-material 
or ideal union: To join in action, condition, or 
feeling; to conjoin, band together, associate, ally. 
1503 Mom Ru/ul Ldmeniation (R.), The faithful loue, 


that dyd vs both combyne. 1393 -A.bp. BmcROfr Dangerous 
Positions iii. xvi. 131 They haue combined themselues to- 
gether into a strange brotherhood. 1399 Shaks. F, 
V. ii. 388 < 5 od, the best maker of all Marriages, Combine 
your hearts in one, your Realmes in one. a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Christ despised no wan. Combining man to himself 
by the fresh cement of his precious blood. 1749 R. Hurd 
Comm. Horace Ars P. Note (R.), The art of combining 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into . , agreeable pictures. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. y. i. 329 A sense of common danger 
might . . combine them in operations of defence. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxiL 282 The youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into groups. 

c. things immaterial ; esp. in to combine efforts, 
forces, etc. 

1529 More Heresyes i. Wks. 112/1 Which two pointes, 
himselfe had combyned and knitte together. 1700 Dhyden 
Pal. ^ Arc, HI. 1 1 13 Ordain we then two sorrow.? to com- 
bine, And in one point the extremes of grief to join. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. 111. § 10 Every one’s true interest is 
combined with nis duty, 1862 Sib B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
II. V. 151 It is only to a limited extent that the education 
of children can be advantageously combined with bodily 
labour. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. HI. v, iii. 451 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in His monastery, 
f d. 7'o combine a league. Obs. 

1362 Phaer Mneid ix. (R.), Old duke Cedicus. did com- 
byne . . freendly league with Remulus of Tyburt coa.st. 

2. To cause to unite or coalesce into one body 
or substance ; esp. in Chem. 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 5 To combine oil with sulphur. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 1x7 It generally exists combined 
. . with some other liquid. 

5. To unite (distinct qualities) ; to possess or 
exhibit in union. 

1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, 
V. (1858) 244 A position which . . combined . . strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 1875 Money {^%^8) 18 Some 

substance which will . . combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 

4. intr. To come together into one body, coalesce; 
spec, in Chem. to enter into chemical union, unite 
by chemical affinity with. Cf. Combination 6. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation iv, The scattering bodies never 
would combine, Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
X766T. Amory y. Buncle{x82S) IIL 223 The mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it. x8oo tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. I. 139 The oxide of manganese combines with the 
oxygen. i8ia Sir H. Davy Ckem.^ Philos. 444 Silver com- 
bines with chlorine when, .heated in contact with the gas. 
fig. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, 1 . 291 Their wisdom, if we 
may so use the word, combines crudely with any lorm of 
superstition or fanaticism. 

6. To unite together for a common purpose, to 
co-operate for some end ; to confederate, form a 
union, spec, for some economic, social, or political 
purpose ; to form a combination. 

[1329 Hen. viii. in Fiddes Life Wolsey CoUtet. p.xxxiv, 
A great part of the youth .. with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combineing together.] x6os_ Shaks. i. 
29 Combine together 'gainst the Enemie. 1697 Dryden 
rirg, Georg, iv. 241 All . . combine to drive The lazy Drones 
from the laborious Hive. 1722 Sewel Hist, Quakers (1795) 
IL vii. 18 Though the powers of darkness, .combine against 
them. X770 Burke Pres. Discont., When bad men com- 
bine, good men must associate. 1883 Law Rep. ii Q. B. 
Div. 568 The parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the provisions of the Companies Act. 1890 Railway 
Herald 31 May 11/2 The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
have sufficient strength, .should they combine respectively, 
lb. 7%*. of things. 

x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 103 Their 
pride and their prejudices combined against him. 1814 
Southey Roderick xxiii, The forms of piety and war, In 
strange but fitting union must combine. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 369 The times . . and 
his early circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat. 

H 6. In the following, perh. — To bind : cf. CoM- 
BiND. But other conjectures are current. 

x6o3 Shaks. Meas.for M, iv. iii. 149 For my poore selfe, 
I am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall be absent. [Ct. 
A. Y, L. V. iv. xs^j and Combinate a, b.] 

Combine (kpmborn), sb, [f. prec. vb.] A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Obs. exc. as in b. 

x6io W. Folkingham Survey Author to Wk., A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Hatcht in the Heart. 

b. (/. S. colloq. A combination of persons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

1887 Boston (Mass.) yrnt, 16 of the members .. have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a ‘ com- 
bine’, and demand $10,000 apiece before they will vote. 

Evening Post (N. York) 6 Mar. 4 An antx-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. x888 A. Roberts U. S. 
Consular Rep. Sept. 401 The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. 

Combined (kpmbai-nd),///. [f. Combine 
- h -ED.] Coupled, united, conjoined in action or 
substance; allied, confederated, 
x6o2 Shaks, Ham. i. v. i8 Thy knotty and combined locks. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks \ 122 The Christein Princes 

. . with their combined forces. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 339 
I Let us not then suspect our happie State . . As not secure 
to single or combin’d. 1790 Beat^on Nav. f^ MU. Mem. 

I 1 . 187 Expecting the Combined fleet would bear down upon 
- him. 1873 Black Pr, Thule xxv. 417 A dinner and supper 
! combined. 

b. Perfonned by agents acting in combination. 
X834 Gurwood Wellmgton's Disp, I. 12 Combined field’ 
movements, x85S Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 117 One vigor- 
ous or combined struggle for emancipation. 1873 Max 


COMBINEDLY. 

Muller Sc, Reiig. 349 The combined work of those who 
came before him. 

^ c. Resulting from, or produced by, combina- 
tion. Combined body (Chem.) : one formed by 
the chemical combination of simple substances. 

<714.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis, xtj And 00 word com- 
byned of thes tweyn. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. iis A 
buzzar or market, which though divided . shewes a combined 
beauty in her separation, a 1831 A. Knox (1844) L 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1844 Stanley (18581 1 , iv. 167 A combined view of 

different states. 1889 Pall Mall G, 17 Oct. 2/3 The same 
logic which has created the ‘ combined lecturer ’ would . . 
create the ‘ combined head and, in the university, the 
‘combined professor’. 

Comlsinedly (kpmbsi'nedli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In a combined manner, in combination. 

Bp. MouNTAGU.^ci!*j < 5 * ^on. (1642) 346 Joyntlyand 
combinedly. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 11 . 30 The 
flesh, the world, the Devil, all combinedly are so many fierce 
adversaries. 1861 Musgrave By-roads 305 Brigades., 
being independent in their movements, might combinedly 
attack or support. 

ComM’nedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Com- 
bined condition, 

185a J. R. Ballantyne SankJtya Aphcnsms (1885) 160 
Combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard. 

t Comlbii*nement. Obs, or arch, [f. Com- 
bine V, + -MENT.j =* Combination. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci, (1612) 399 Combinement 
thus of Nature and of Vertue is admirde. 0:16x9 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (x6^S) 2 Hauing no firme combinements to 
chayne them together in their publique dangers. 1825 
Coleridge AidsRefl. 282 The Scriptural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith, 
b. A combination, association, union. 

1658 in Dalzell Hist. Edin. Univ. (1862) 181 Nor will I 
ever involve myself in. .any kind of factious and disorderly 
combinements. 1^4 [Z. Cawdrey] Catholicon 10 This co- 
alition and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

Combiner (k^mbornoi). [f. as prec. + -ERl.] 
One who or that which combines. 

x6oS Timme Quersit. iii. 144 The whaye of the blood is as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginnings together. x6s4 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. 
x86 (,L.) This so excellent combiner of all virtues, humility. 

b. sj>ec, A member of a combination; a con- 
federate, associate, leaguer, conspirator. (Chiefly//.) 

163/8 Hamilton Papers (1880) 6, I have nou hard thes 
Combiners ar resolved to, etc. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapable Command. 1825 Ld. Cock- 
burn Mem. 330 The combiners . . trusted that the bar of 
Scotland would always supply any force that the defence 
of political^ prisoners . . might require. 

Combing (kju-mig), vbl. sh. [f. Comb 

1. The action of the verb Comb. 

IS7S Fenton Gold. Epist. 1x5771 139 To haue their haires 
fall without combing. x6o6 Surfl. Country Farm 51 Of 
^innin^ and combing of wooll. 1854 E. Wilson Healthy 
Skin xvii, By plenty of combing and brushing. 

2. concr. (usually //.) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off; the artificial borders, etc. for 
which these are saved. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 44 The baldnesse, thinnesse, and 
. . deformity of their haire, is usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. Ibid. 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own or others more youthfull haire. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver n, vi. 145, I desired the queen's woman to save for 
•me the combings of her majesty’s hair. 1880 W. S. Gilbert 
Patience, Compelled at last, in life’s uncertain gloamings. 
To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well saved * combings ’, 
8, aiirib. and Comb., as combing e. wool- 
combing) t7'ade\ + combing - cloth, -kerchief, 
,a cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; combing-machine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; combing-wool, long wool adapted for 
combing and spinning into worsted, 

1378 in T. Thomson Inventories (18x5) 231 (Jam.) Huidis, 
.quaffis . , naipkynis, camyng claithis. Ibid. 235 (Jam.) Ane 
camyng curche of the same. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 
I. 41 Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
•combing-cloth . . thinking it had been a priest putting 
on the amice. 1709 Bond. Gaz. No. 4585/4 Places . . where 
the Combing Trade is followed. 1757 Fleece ii, Argt., 
The wool of our island peculiarly excellent is the combing 
wool. 1882 Pall Mall G. 20 June 5/2 The better grades of 
combing merino. X883 Leisure Hour 243/2 ‘Combing’ 
wool is longer, finer, and more silky than * clothing’. 

Combing (kiju-mig), ppl. a.^ [f. as prec. + 

-ING ^.] I'hat combs ; esp. of a wave : Forming 
a crest, breaking into foam (see Comb v}- 5 ). 

1857 S- Osborne Quedah xviii. 246 The spirit of the old 
pirate is still observed in stormy nights . . to row his tiny 
skiff through the combing waves. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., Combing sea, a rolling and crested wave, 
t Combing, ppl. a.^ Obs. In form a pr. pple. 
.of a vb. co?nb, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr. comb, Sp. combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littre s. v. Combe) ; with 
sense : Curving, incurved, bending in. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. 62 To graff frute that shal haue no 
•core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
and kyt bothe endes graf wyse and so fasten them in the 
stoke. 1574 Hyll Planting ii. 75. 

Combing, var. of Coaming. 

Combining (k^mbsi-nig), vU. sb. [f. Com- 
bine 27. -h -JNG-i.] The action of the vb. Combine ; 
rarely coTzcr. Combination. 
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1543 R^cowcm Gr. Arles (1575) 4-25, I will propound an 
other example . . of more varietie in the Alligations or combin- 
ings. 1598 Florio, Combinatione, a combining or joyning 
togither. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks(i6s8) 264 Being inflate 
with the combining of two such mighty kingdoms. 

b. attrib. in combining proportions, equivalents, 
etc. (^Chemi), the proportions, etc. in whicli ele- 
ments or radicals combine with each other. 

1866 Argyll Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 95 Each elementary 
substance has its own combining proportions with other 
elements. 

Combinmg (k^mboi-nig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING ^.] That combine ; uniting, co-operating ; 
entering into chemical combination. 

X819 Children Chenu Anal. 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms. 1885 Atkengeum 25 Apr. 531/3 In view 
of these combining causes. 

Comble, sb. Her. Ohs. [a. F. comhle in same 
sense -L. cumulus heap, pile, heap above the full 
measure, crown.] The diminutive of the chief of 
the escutcheon, occupying one fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; the fillet. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxvii. 99 SirWyllyamDuglas 
. . bare azure, a comble syluer, thre starres goules. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 254. 1722 Nisbet Heraldry I. 72 The 
chief can only be parted per fess, when three parts are 
above and one below — and this is called a Combel or Fillet 
— viz. the diminutive of a chief. 

t Comble, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. comble-ri-^X^. 
cumuld-re to overload, f. cumulus heap, piled up 
mass.] trans. To load, overload. 

1673 St. MiCHF,LZ.^rA 14 Aug., in Fepys* Corr., You dayly 
and howerly soe comble me with, not only expressions, but 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and goodness. 

Comble, var. of Cumble sb. and v. 

Combless (kJ u*mles), a. [f. Comb .tAI + -less.] 
Without a comb (in various senses: see the sb.). 
Hence Co*mblessness, 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. ii, i. 227 A comblesse Cocke. 1883 
Chainb. yml. 142 With a smooth and almost combless crest. 
1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Tk, 1 . 1. vL 81 Absolute brush- 
Icssness, comblessness. 

Combly, var. of Comely adv, Obs. 

Combly, obs. f. Cumbly, Indian blanket 
Combmaker (k^u-mjm^i-'koi). One whose 
business is to make combs ; a comb-cutter. 

c 1450 Nontinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/31 Hie pectinarius, 
a Cornemaker. 1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Comoe maker, piengyiier. 
17SS Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. iv. 30 He was a Combmaker 
by Profession. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 3^6 
Any combmaker wul furnish you forth as good as new. 

t Combourgeoisie, -y. Obs. [a. Fr. com- 
bourgeoisie, f. combourgeois Comburgess.] A league 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities ; comburghership : used particularly 
of Switzerland. 

x6oa Fulbecke Pandects 55 So the Athenians did make 
free of their citie . . all the Rhodians : which the Rhodians 
requited with like curtesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeolsie, such as Bodinus reporteth to haue been 
made betwixt them of Valoys, and certaine towneships of 
the^ Heluetians. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4350/3 Our strict 
Alliances and Combourgeoisy with that Principality. Ibid. 
No. 4393^1 Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
tween Berne and Neufchatel. 

Combos, obs. f. comb-box : see Comb sbi^ 

Combranee, -anse, var. of Cumbrance. 

Combre, obs. form of Cumber ; in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obscure. 

1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § i No maner person .. 
[shall] winde ..within any fleesse. .tailes, decepteful lockes, 
cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any other thinge. 

Combretaceous (k^mbr/t^i-J-^s), a. Bot. [f. 
bot.L. Combretaceas, f, generic name Coinbretum 
(applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 
rush) + ous.] Of or belonging to the N O. Com- 
bretaceae, of which the typical genus Combretum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
some remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

1864 Bates Nat. Amazon •vi. 140, I see now and then a 
gorgeous crimson blossom on long spikes . . I suppose it to 
belong to a climber of the Combretaceous order. 

Combrous, obs. f. Cumbrous. 

+ CombU're, v. Obs. [ad. OF. comburir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. combfir-h^e to burn up, consume. 

The inflexion of combilrere is precise^'' like that of Hrere 
to burn, with its compounds amburere, adHrSre, exiirire, 
etc., and it takes the place of a *com-iirere\ but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for comb- as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested a parallel radical whence prob. bus turn. 1 

1. trans. To bum up, consume by fire. 

XS70 Sempill Ballates (x87i)q2lihsiy Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie «§• Sloe 970 Thy 
furious flaming fyre, Quhilk doisthy bailfull briest combuir. 
*S99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer s Bk. Physicke 9/2 Combure the 
same to ashes. Ibid. 25/1 Take. .Castoreum, of the weight 
of the combured swallowes. 16x3 R. Q. Table Alph,(&^ 
3 ', Combure, bume, or consume with fire. 

2. intr. (for refil) 

1390 A. M. tr. G^elhouePs Bk. Physicke 52/1 Let it cora- 
bure, till of it selfe it exdnguishe. 

Comblirence (k^mbiU‘>*rens). rare. [f. L. com- 
biir-ere to bum up + -ENCE.] Comburent quality 
or action : see next. 

1823 Coleridge Aids Refl. Wks. 1858 I. App, 395 The 
powers of. . comburence and combustibility. 


COMBUST, 

Combn.'rent, a. and sh. rare. [ad. L. comhUr. 
ent-em, pr. pple. of comburir e to consume : cf. F, 
comburant, principe combuT'ant, as applied by 
Lavoisier.] Burning {obs) ; causing combustion ; 
applied by Lavoisier, and others after him, to that 
element, esp. oxygen, which, in chemical combina- 
tion, was supposed to cause the combustion of 
another body ; hence the classification of combur- 
ents and combustibles. See Combustion 2 , 

X599 A.. M. Xx. Gabelhouer’ s Bk, Physicke 50 Jx Inscende 
them at a burninge and comburent candle. 1845 Grove 
Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 289. 1890 tr. Jules 
Verne’s Barbicane 4- Co. xi, Formed by combination . . of 
the principal comburents and combustibles. 

Combiirgess (k^mtw jdges). .fir/?/, [f. Com- 
+ Burgess, after med.L. comburgensis, or F. « 7 /»- 
(i 6 tb c. in Littr^).] 

1. A fellow-burgess, fellow-citizen or freeman of 
a borough. 

X317 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 17 The com- 
plaint made.. by the Maior and yo*^ comburgesses of yo^ 
towne of Oxford. 1363 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 37 Comburgesses and Commonalty. 1377-87 Holinshed 
Scot. (1806) II. 446 Such magistrates, .as neither are 

comburgesses nor apt to discharge themselves of such 
offices. X609 Skene Reg. Maj. {Chalmerl. Air) 148 All 
and sundrie zour comburgesses [Lat. omnes comburgenses 
z/estros], dwelling within zour burgh. X875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. HI. XX. 424 The members were generally ‘co-citi- 
zens’ or ‘comburgesses’, 

f 2. In certain English boroughs (before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act 1835 ), used as the title of muni- 
cipal magistrates, chosen by and from among their 
fellow- burgesses, and associated with the alderman. 

In some cases, as at Stamford, the Alderman and his Com- 
burgesses received by later charter the style of Mayor and 
Aldermen. 

1646 R. Butcher Stamford iv, Edward the 4**^ . . by his 
charter directed to George Chapman the first incorporate 
alderman, and others both of the upper and lower Bench, 
then called the Comburgesses and Cai>itall- Burgesses. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3x75/3 The Association of the Alderman, 
Burgesses , in Parliament, Comburgesses, Gentlemen, Free- 
Burgesses and other Inhabitants of the Borough of Grant- 
ham. 183s Rep* Commiss. Munic. Corp. App. iii. 1673 
Pontefract, King Richard 3, by a charter . . ordains that 
the Mayor and burgesses . . yearly may amongst the same 
burgesses in the Moot Hall, choose out of themselves 13 
Comburgesses . .one of which burgesses is to be chosen for the 
Mayor for one whole year. Ibid. App. iv. 2241 Grantham, 
The Comburgesses are elected for life by the Alderman’s 
Court from the second twelve, who alone are eligible. 
tComburglier (-b»‘j:g 3 i). Obs. Also -burger, 
[f. Com- Burgher.] 

1 . A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a city or state 
between which and other cities or states mutual 
citizenship is established : cf. Combourgeoisy. 

1603 Sylvester Du Barias 1. x. 158 If laffa Marchants, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalls 
with them. 

2. = Comburgess 2 (? an error for it). 

1683 Addr./r. Grantham in Lond. Getz* No, 1839/3 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 

t Combu'rghersMp. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ship.] 
The status of comburghers ; mutual citizenship. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barias ii, iii. i. 41 By all respects of our 
com-Burgership ..Ido adiure you. a 17x4 Burnet Own T ime 
an. 1707 iR.) The canton of Bernes . . declared, they were in 
a comburgership with them ; and upon that, they sent a 
body of 3000 men to defend them. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No, 
5825/1 (Contrary to the Treaties of Alliance and Com- 
burghership they have with this Canton. 

Comburment, var. of Cumbermbnt. 
tCombury, Obs. rare. To bury together. 
x6o6 BimiK Kirk-Burial (1833) 25 Some Anierican Kings, 
whose custome is to comburie their concubines in tombe 
with themselves. 

Combust (k^mbtz-st), a. [a. OF. combust (i 4 tb 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L. pa. pple. of 

combur-h^e : see Combure.] 
f I. Burnt ; spec, acted on by fire, calcined. Ohs. 
f 1386 Chaucer Yem. Prol. ^ T. 258 Combust matirs 

and coagulat. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietie. 1362 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 
Sob, The skinnes of them combust or burnt. X678 R. 
R[ussell] tr. Geber i. iii. 6 Cast it combust into hot Water, 
t b. Adust. Combust choler ; ‘ choler adust *. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xii. 67 Two kindes of me- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all admixtion. .the other 
. .a combust black choler, 

c. as sb. That which is burnt. 

1824 Coleridge Rem. (1836) II. 411 The combustive, the 
combustible, and the combust. 

2. Astrol. Of the planets ; Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; (seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the sun’s light. 

* A planet is combust when within 8® 30" of the body of the 
sun : its influence is then said to be burnt up, or destroyed.’ 

<7x374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 668 If I had, O Venus . . As- 
pectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, Or thou combuste. 
c 1391 — Astrol. ri. § 4 The lord of the assendent . . is for- 
tunat . . whan . . hat he be nat retrograd ne combust. ^ 1583 
Lupton Thons. Notable Th, (1675) 95 If in the Nativity of 
the Husband Venus be combust, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 1644 Miixovi A re op. (Arb.) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets that are oft Combust, .untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them . . where they may be seen 
evning or morning? 1808 Scott Marm. m. xx. Many a 
planetary sign, Combust, and retrograde, and trine. 
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COME. 


Combust way : * the space in the second 
half of Libra, and throngh the whole Sign of 
Scorpio ’ (Bailey). 

sgc^ Hawes PiWJf. Pkm. xvm. ii, Frome the icomhust 
way she [DyaneJ had her so sped. She had no let that was 
to be dredde. sdgS Phillips s.v, Combusiion^ Comhusiwa^^ 
by reason of several violent or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and throagh the whole Sign of 
S'C<»pio. 

Combust (k^bt?-st), V. f£ prec., or its Latin 
sonrce. First and chiefly nsm in pa. pple. mm- 
husUd, Pa. t. in Sc. combust. ^ trans. To 
hnm np, consume with fire ; to calcine. (Now 
only jocular or affected.) 

*483 Caxtox Gotd. Leg. 438/2 Fyre descendyd fro heuen 
upon them and [they] were all combusted and hrente- — 
G. de la Te>urxxxix. J)iVi Ne fjnre rayght haue combusted 
or hrente her. a 1547 in Vicary*s Anal. (1888) App. ix. 224 
Putt therto iytherge . . and yedde corall combust^.^ 1560 
Rolland Crl, Veftns 11. 522 Scho. .combust thame in the 
fyre. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, ‘You don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person?* 
1882 Sutton in Sodetyj Oct. 16/1 Wilt thou cook up or 
combust or incinerate the earth with thy igneous tall ? 
t b. fig. To consume or waste as fire does. Obs. 
Favine Theat. Hon. m. viil 145 Such as had com- 
busted his State. Time's Siomhotise 251 (L) All Ger- 
many was combusted with great troubles. 
Combustibilitf (k/mbt?stibi-liti). [f. COM- 
BOSTiBLi + -iTY j cf. Fr. combusttbzHte.J Combust- 
ible quality. 

1471 Ripley ComJ^. Alck. mi. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 170 
Whyte Sulfur wytbowte conbustebyllyte. 1624 F. White 
Ro^l, Fisher 411 Actuali combustibilitie or visibilitie. 1794 
G. Adams Nai. 4 " Fxp. Philos. II. xxi. 417 Vegetables are 
. .indebted to the light for their colours . . taste, combusti- 
bility. ^ 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. iv. n An easy method of 
exhibiting its [the diamond’s] combustibility, 1834 J. M. 
Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 634 General combustibility of 
the body. 

Combustible (k/mb»*stib’l), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. combustible^ f. late L. cofnbustihiUis^ f. combust-, 
ppl. stem of comhurere ; see Combure.] A. 

1. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for burning, bnrnable. 

1529 More Heresyes iv. Wks. The fire can . . bume 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows i. § 19. 26 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell. 1666 Pepvs Diary 2 Sept., Everything, 
after so long a drought, proving combustible. *774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1,776) VII. 345 Stubble, and such like com- 
hmstible matter. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 255 Orgonez. .set 
fire to the combustible roof <£ the building. 

fig. Easily kindled to violence or passion; 
excitable ; inflammable. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Ret. 1. (1843) 17/1 *Ihis distemper 
was so universal, the least spark still meeting with com- 
bustible matter enough to make a flame. *698 W. Ghilcot 
Emil TMoi^hts iv. (rSsx) 37 The mind 01 man is com- 
bustible; the thoughts of his heart are mere tinder to the 
sparks of a lewd fancy. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1S06) IV. 
lix. 416 The commons, aware of what combustible mate- 
rials the army was composed. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. 
Amer. xiii. (1875) 153 It was to the combustible hearts of 
female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 

1 3. Burning, fiery. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna], runne downe in a combustible flood. 

B. sb. A combustible substance or matter. 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
barrels of combustibles. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. 198 Pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 80 
All our ordinary combustibles~such as coal, wood, oil, etc. 

h.fig. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson h\ Life II. 475 Mettemich works up 
the combustibles in Switzerland for a spring explosion. 
CombtLStillleueSS (k^mbJU-stiblnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] COHBUSTIBILITY. 

1664 H. More Myst, Imq.^ Apol. 501 Whose combustible- 
ness would declare the subject to be earthly or terrestrial. 
179X Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 69 The combustibleness of 
steel. 

t Combwstibly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In a combustible manner. 

1585 Lupton Thous, Notahle Th, (1675'' 101 To use cora- 
bustibly. .half an ounce of the flower of Cassia. 
Combustion (k^mbz^'Stian, -tjan). Also 6 
-yon. [a. OF. combustion (14th c. in Littrd), ad. 
late L. combustiojt-em, n. of action f. combftrere ; 
see CoMBURE.] 

1. The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinary unscientific language.) 

a i6oo Hooker Eocl. Pol. vn. vii. § 2 The combustion of 
his sanctuary . . flaming before their eyes. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) xix. 17 They shal take of the ashes of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1, xxiv. 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandria. 1824 Syd. 
Smith America Wks. 1867 II. 44 The faggots which each 
is preparing for the combustion of the other. 1867 Chr. 
Remembrancer LII. 245 The combustion of incense. 

i- b. A conflagration, fire. Ohs. 

_ t6xi Bible Transl. Pref. S Catiline- .that sought to bring 
it [Rome] to a combustion, or Nero, .that did indeed set it on 
fire. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 47 Subiect it ^Constantinople] 
hath bin to sund^ horrible combustions. 1664 Etheredge 
Love in Tubiv.i, In combustions. .To save their precious 
goods from raging fire. 

t c. spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. 

cxSxs Chapman Iliad xxni. 202 Nor more mourn at his 


bum’d bones, Than did the great priime to his friend at his 
combustions, r6^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) i* Solemn 
Combustion of Meneceus and Archemorus. 

d. Spontaneous combustion ; the burning of a 
substance (or mass) from heat generated within 
itself ; see Sponyaneoub. 

e. C. of money X ^ the old way of trying mix’d 
and base Money by melting it down * (Kersey). 

169s W, Lowndes Ess. Amendtn. Silv. Coutage s A con- 
stitution was made, called the Trial by combustion. 1809 
ToMorNs Law Diet, I. s.v. Comhustio pecuniae. In the time 
of King Henry II a constitution was made,^ called the trial 
by combustion \ the practice of which differed little or 
nothing from the present method of assaying silver. 

2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in the en^- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier defimtions of the term ; but 
since it has been known that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, e.g. 
that of hydrogen and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, combustion has been defined 
more generally as *The development of light 
and heat accompanying chemical combination 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded ^ essentially the siip- 
porter of combustion, the bodies which burned in it being 
called cofnhustiUes. Afterwards the former term was ex- 
tended to all substances capableof forming vapours in which 
others can burn, as chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur ; but 
since the same substance may sometimes act in both capa- 
dties, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as truly as the so-called ‘ combustible , 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf. CoMBURENT. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. v. in Ashm. (1652) 64 Of such 
Combustion greate hardnes shall be. 1612 Woodall S urg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Combustion is ignition, convertmg 
bodies by burning them into Calx. ^ 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 171 It has long been ascertained, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. x8ii 
Hooper Med. Diet s.y., The supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are. . six, Oxigen gas, Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous gas, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic acid. 1842 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed, 6) 76 
Combustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
heat and light. 2853 W. Gregory Chem. (ed. 3) 47 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. X878 Huxley Fhysiogr. 106 Being neither com- 
busSble like the one, nor a supportar of combustion like the 
other. 

b. In the sense of ' combination of a body with 
oxygen', the word has been applied to processes 
of oxidation nnaccompanied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as * burning’, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms {Internal 
combustion)^ in decomposing organic matter, etc. 

1800 Med. yml. IV. 361 Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, is a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the oxygen 
with the coranustible element. 1878 Huxley Fhysiogr. So 
A kind of slow ccMnbnstion goes on in the body, Vines 
Sacks* Bot. 722 The decomposition of the non -nitrogenous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water. xSSa Syd. Soc. Lex., Internal combustion, those 
pr^esses of oxidation. . which efiect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. 

e. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance in a combustion- tube : used 
in quantitative analysis. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Ghent. I. 227 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very high, the tube should he 
protected. 1885 Sir R. Christison in Life 1 . 273 , 1 had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 

T 3. Path. a. A burn ; b. inflammalion. Obs. 

1S41 Copland Guydon's Formal Tijb, Vnguentum .. 
memeylous to consolidate and drye the conbustyons and 
woundesofsynewes. isgoAM. tr.GahelhouePs Bk.Phystcke 
332 Take Lintseede. .andapplyeiton the combustion. Some 
doe onlye annoynte the bume with Linteseede oyle. Ibid. 
334/1 Heerewith annoynte the combusdoa both eveninge, 
and morninge. Ibid 335/1 This draweth o<ut the heate and 
combusdon, and then it cureth. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. iv. HI. ii, Cauteries or searings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions, hearings. 1656 Ridgley PhysicktZ Combus- 

tion of the joynts, will admit of no sharp remedies. 

t 4. Astrol. Obscuration of a planet or star by 
proximity to the sun. Cbs. See Combust a. 2 . 

iSSx Recorde Cast. Kntnul (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre. .within 15 degrees of the Sonne . . 
is called of many men Combustion, 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 44. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxvi. 165 Her 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
X743 E. Stone Math. Diet. s.v., A Planet, .not above eight 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun.. is said 
then to be combust, or in Combustion, 1721-97 in Bailey. 

5. fig. and transf. 

a. with explicit refermce to sense I. 

1639 Fuller Holy War m,. i. (1846) xx$ By their pious 
tears to quench the combustions in the empire. cx64S 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. 87 This poured oil on the fire., and 
put all in combustion. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. II. 
VI. 265 Where there were disappointed leaders ripe for 
re volt., it was not difficult to kindle combustion. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. in. £ In spiritual invisible combus- 
tion (mounts up] one authority after another, 

b. Violent excitement or commotion, disorder, 
confusion, tumult, hubbub. (Exceedingly common 
in 17th and i8th c.) 

1589 Cooper Admon, 45 Seeking to set al in combustion 


with schisme. 1605 Shaks. MaS.n. iii. 63 Prophecying. . 
Of dyre Combustion, and confus’d Euents. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll in. (1692) 1. 477 The House required 
the five Members to depart . .to the end to avoid Combustion 
in the House, 1667 Milton P- L. vi. 225 Armie against 
Armie numberless to raise Dreadful combustion warring- 
r^2 Hume Hist. Eng. ( 18061 IV. liv.:2o4'A new discovery 
..served to throw every thing into still greater shame and 
combustion, xSbi Scott Kenilw. xi, The inn-yard was in 
a sort of combustion. X846 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. I. v. 246 
He again prepared to throw his country into combustion, 
c. (with a and pi.) 

*579 FaNTON Gmcciard. (r599) 94® Fearing a greater 
combustion, they came to composition. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 334 The beginning of these Combustions 
[civil wars]. 1722 De Foe Col Jack (1840) 273, 1 heard a 
combustion among the women-servants. 1815 BraoN in 
Moore L^ 382 Whitbread wants us to assess the pit 
artAfjpy sixpeuce, .which will end in an G.P. combustion. 

6 . Comb. Combustioa-tTitoe, a tube of hard 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. 

1863-72 Watts Diet Chem. 1. 227 Combustion-tubes, .the 
best are made of the hard Bohemian glass. xZqq Fownes* 
Chem. IL 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot charcoal is the original process. 

tCoKibu-stious, tt. Obs. [f. Combustion : 
see -ous.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

x622 J. Taylor (Water P.) "Jo Honour of O'Toole W\s. 
(1630' II. 17/2 The burning mouth of the combustious cannon. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 386 Combustious iEtna. 1829 W. 
Irving Cong. Granada Ixxxi. (1850)434 All kinds of com- 
bustions explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 1162 As drie combustious matter 
is to fire. 

3. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol iv. xiv. § 6 Mutuall combustious 
[^<7 edd. 1597, 1632 ; ed. 1622 reads combustions] bloud- 
sheads and wastes. 1600-12 Rowlands Four Knaves 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Chimnies tops orethrown In , . this fierce 
combustious weather. 1632 Lithgow Trav. n. 77 Dangerous 
and combustious seas. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. (1687) 395 Upon the Confusion of the combustions 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

Oombnstive (kpmbju'stiv), a. [f. L. combust- 
(see above) + -ivb.] 

f 1. Med. Bertaining to a * combustion ' or burn. 
*599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physkke 332 To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take Lintseede oyle and 
oaten meale. 

1 2. Having the quality of causing combustion. 
1633 Gauden Hierasp. 20 Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combu^ive. 1662 J. 
Chandler^ Van Helmonis Oriat. 146 The light of the Sun 
is combustive or burning up. 1824 Coleridge Rem. (1836) 
II. 411 Salt, sulphur, and mercury are equivalent to the 
combustive, the combustible, and the combust. 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion, 
1858 Greener Gunnery 45 Gases, at the instant of their 
combustive formation. 1880 Mrs. U Reade Brown Hand 
4 White HI. L 24 A crackling noise . . suggestive of com- 
bustive lucifers. 

t Combwstuous, a. Ohs. [see -uous.] =* 
Combustious. 

i6ti Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) 1120 The King 
but a child, the Nobles at variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient to Neither. Time's Storehouse 922 
(L.) That matters should be thus combustuous in the Indies, 
t Combu’stare. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
bustur-a a burning, f. combust- ppl, stem of com- 
hurB'c, to CoMBUBE.] Combustion, burning. 

1609 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catholic xt If the 
Parlament House had burned, .the lesuites. .would.. haue 
sung to their instruments the Destruction of Troy in that 
combusture of the Senate. 

Combwise (kd'u-mwoiz), adv. [£ Comb 4- 
-WISE.] After the manner of a comb ; in pec- 
tinated fashion. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 87 b. The leues of the pidie tre 
ar diuyded Comwyse. x6s6 Dugard Gate Lot. Uni 59 
The Brain-pan. .is as it were sowed together of many bones 
comb- wise. 1870 E, Peacock Half Skirl III. 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through hi.s hair. 

Comby (kJa-mi),<a!. [£ Comb -f -Y.J Having 
combs or a comb-like structure ; full of interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 

1772 Projects in Ann. Reg, 107/2 We have only two 
kinds of ashes . , solid, or hard, and comby, or light ashes. 
j88s_Geikie Text-bk. Geol 585 Banded, comby [structure 
of mineral veins], in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs. 

Corn-case, obs. f. comb-case : see Comb sb?- 9. 
Come (k2?ni), Pa. t. came (k^ Jm) ; pa. pple. 
come (k»m). B'orms: see below. [A common 
Tent str. vb. : OE. cuman, pa. t. ettSm, cbm, pi. 
cwSnion, edmott, pa. pple. cumen, cymen = OFris,. 
kuman {koman), horn, Mmon, kimen, OS. cuman^ 
quam, qudmun, cuman (MDu. comen, quam, qua- 
men (t lem. also cam, camen\ comen ; Du. komen, 
kwaam, kwamen, gekomen) ; OHG. queman , coman, 
{chomen), and cuman, pa. t. quam, cham, chom, pL 
qudmun, chdmun, pa. pple. quoman, koman, cho- 
men, kumen (MBIG. komen, pa. t. quam, kam, kom^ 
pi. qudmen, hdmen, kdtnen, pple. komen ; mod.G. 
kommen, pa, t. kam, kamen, pple. gekommen)*, 
ON. koma, pa. t. kvam, kom, pL kv^mom, kdmom^ 
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pple. komenn (Sw. komma, kom, kommo, kmimen, 
lD2i..komMBy konii konimcty^ Goth, qifnan, pa. t. qo/m, 
pi. qitmtm, pple. qumans ; all :~0 Tent. Hwemmz 
iand ktifnan, kwam^ kw^mttm'-, kumano - Aryan 
cf. Skr. and Zend, gam, Gr. ficuvoi 
{}’~^^gwemj 6 ), etc. 

The present tense had two stem-forms in Teutonic, 
■viz. kwem- and imm-, repr. pre-Teutonic 
gv 3 .m~j respectively ; the latter being commonly 
considered an * aorist-present Of these. Gothic 
shows only the former; OHG, shows both; OK 
only the kum- stem. The OE. cum- has remained 
to the present day, being regularly represented by 
the current la?m (in north. Eng. kum) ; the 
spelling cum was also frequent to 17th c., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing g for u before m, n, 
u \v), introduced in 13th c. the spelling come, which 
finally prevailed : cf. somey son, tongite, Icm, etc. 
This use of 0 in ME. alike for the tt of the present 
and pa. pple., and the 0 of the past, was a defect 
of the writing which needs to be kept in mind. 

The pa. t. had in WGer. the typical forms kwam, 
hw&mun \ in OE., as in the parallel vb. niman to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving cuSzn, cuSmon, later c 6 m, cSmon, 
which in southern Eng. lived on through the ME. 
period as cozu {coom, come'), comen {come, coome, 
coom). But just as, in late WS., nozn, nSmon, 
became nam, ndmon, so in late Northumbrian 
com, comon appear to have become cam, cdmen, 
which are found in the earliest specimens of 
northern ME. These forms were used by Wyclif, 
and soon afterwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1500 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southern dialects. Ei northern dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng. it 
has duly passed into (k^^m) ; cf. Cambridge. 

The pa. pple. cumen was used by some down to 
the 17th c., when it was still written comen, coni n. 
As usual, however, the final n began to be lost in 
iJae 13th c. (esp. in the form with prefix yeomen, 
whereby this part was at length levelled with 
the infinitive as come. Notwithstanding a strong 
tendency in 16-1 7th c. to conform it to the wealc 
conjugation as corned (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, e.g. in south of Scotland), the dipt 
foim come (k»m) remains that of standard Englii. 

In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal 2 and 3 sing, cymesif), cymed, 
cym]>, which survived in early ME. himest, kime^ ; 
also in the pres. conj. cynm, and in the pa. pple. 
cymen ; in ONorthnmbrian, umlaut 

forms were more or less frequent all through the 
present stem, but these do not appear in ME. (See 
Sievers in Patti u. Braunds Beitr. VIII. 81.) 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with 
the auxiliary he, which is still retained to express 
the resulting state ; in the expression of action have 
has gradually displaced be : see Be 14 b.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem : a. Infin. i ctnnain, 2 -4 eumen, 
3-5 cTtina©, 4-4 cum; 3-4 eomen, 3- come. 
(Also 3-4 kumen, komen, 4 com mem, 4-6 
coxnme, 4-7 com, 5 comyn, -in, cuimne, cum- 
rnym, 6 emmme, coome.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 494 Cuman ongunnan. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 
19 pet he sculde cumen. icxaoo Winimey, Rule Si, Benei 
(1888) 80 Cumende. .toforan |?ain abbode. c 1205 Lay. 1156 
papingen pa weren to kumen. u Signs bef. fndgm. in 
E. E. P. <1862) 10 pat he sold come, a 1300 Cursor M. 
24893 (Cott.) Quen pou cums C^7.n C1340 comes, comis], 
c iifoo AfoL Loll. 37 5 if pu cum til a trend. Ibid. m. Wan 
pu cumyst in to pe lond. c 1440 Promf Parv. loB/i Cum, 
or come [JC. cvmnyn, II. cvmne] Penio. c 1430 Pol. Rel. ^ 
X. Poems (1866) 247 Fro heuene to comyn, i486 Bk. Si. 
Albans E j a, Where that ye cum. 1559 ^irr. Mag., Mow.- 
brafs Banis&m. xxii. To Englande not to coome. 1588 
Allen Admon. (1842) 36 Now did he threaten to cum. 
1637 J. Smith JsTpf/. Rket. 79 Cicero oomming to Appius. 
k8o8 Scott Marm. v. xn, O come ye in peac® here, or come 
ye in war? 

Tb. Pw. Ini. 2nd& prising. icym(©)st, cymp, 
cymmelS, 1-3 cumep, 2-3 kimesfe, kime^; 3- 
comest, cometh, comes. 

c S25 Vesf. Psalter <^i]. 2 Dcmne pu esnnes to me. Ibid. 
xxxvi. 13 CymeS daeg his. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 penne 
kimeS Pe deofel. a 1225 yuliatta 63 Kimest king o domesdei. 
1340 Ayenb. 87 ^ ilke vrydom comp of grace, c 1330 Will. 
Paleme 330 Whanne Jrou komest to kourt. <ri4So Guy 
Warw. (C.) 11330 A man pat corny th onys therynne. 

2 . Pa. 1.0.1 cw6m, enom, i edm, 2-6 com, 4-5 
eoom, coome, come. PL i ewdmon, q.udmon, 
c6mon, 2-5 comen, 4-6 come, (4 com, cooin, ,5 
comyn, -tm, cum ; mod. dial, coome, come). 

<^833 O. E. Ckron. Introd., Hie up cuomon. Ibid. an. 8^5 
j®fter pam to his leode cuom. .and ymb iiscar paes pe he m 
Francum com he gefdr. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 19 He com 
among us. Ibid. 9 Heo comen . . to pan sinagoge. c 1250 


Gifiw. 4* j£x. 1979 His sunes comen him to sen. cxyx> 
Cursor M. 17288 Resurrection 163 i,Cott.) He come not in 
company. C1340 IMd. 8958 (Trin.) She coom in atpulke 
gate. Ibid. 10127 (Fairf.) How prophecy s comyn {v.r. com, 
coom, cam] to end. CX388 in Wyclif* s Sel. Wks. III. 458 
He coome not to seche his owne glorie. ? *21400 Arthur 
12 pis lond pat he coom fram. C1400 Destr. Troy 1004 
ai . . Comyn euyn to the kyng. Ibid. 1021 To these kynges 
e come, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv, 119 Till pai comme 
at pe emperour. CX420 Avow. Arth. xxxi, Thay. .Comma 
to the kinge. 1323 Sir W. Bulmer in Ellis Grig. Lett. 
Ser. L I- 328 He com to me when the water was hyg. 1834 
W. Gaskell Lect. Lane. DiaL 24 <Lanc. Gloss.}, A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he * came', but he *_coome 1888 

W. Somerset Word-bh., Come pa. L : catne is unknown. 

iS. 3-6 north, cam, (kam), 5- came. Also 4 
kern, PI. 3-5 north, eamen, (fcamen), 4- came, 
(north, cam). 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 416 pan caim Cj=Cain] of Eue cam. cl 13^0 
Cursor M. 677 (Gott.) pe bestis cam him all aboute. IMd. 
12615 iGott.) Scho came \zi.r. com, coom] into a skole gan- 
gand. c 1320 Sir Beues u88s) 2571 Whan he to londe kem. 
C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. aSiol 158 pe messengers kamen 
to pe kyng ysaak. ?ci37o Robt. Cicyle (Halliw.) 57 To 
Rome came the aungelle soone. 1388 Wyclif Matt. ix. 28 
Whanne he cam in to the bous, the blynde men camen to 
hym. 1316 in E. Lodge Ilhtst, Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 12 
The Queue of Scotts cam to Enfyld. 1321 Fisher Wks. 
332 Saynt paule, whiche cam after them. 1332 Bp. Long- 
land in EUis Grig. Lett. in. 97 I. 252 Itt came in to my 
house. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 114 Thou earnest in two 
days and a half. 

y. occas. eum(?), cumen. 

c 1230 Gen, 4 Ex. 1065 To Lothes hus he cumen. 
d. dial. 8-9 corned, coom’d. 

1800-44 Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 188 Coni din the 
London dialect is used both for the preterit came and for 
our false participle come. 1^4 Tennyson Ahr/A. 

(Old Style) v, An’ I hallus coom’d to’s choorch afoor moy 
Sally wur dead. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
p. lii, Pres, come ; Pret. come, corned ; Pa. pple. comen. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-4 cumen, 2-3 icumen, ikumen, 
4 eummyn, -in; 3-5 i-comen, 3-7, 9 dial. 
comen. Also4y-eomen,Goniin, -inne, commun, 
cummen, -in, -un, 4-5 eommen, comun, 4-6 
comyn, oommyn, 5 eumne, 6 cummen, 6-7 
eom’n, 7 comne. 

C898 O. E. Ckron. an. 894 Wa5S Hsesten pa p®r cumen. 
1134 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 En mang pis was his nefe 
cumen to Engie-land. 4x1240 Ureisun 112 in Cott. Horn. 
197 Ich am to 3 e ikumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 7991 (Clott.) 
Commen i am. C1340 Ibid. 22303 (Edin.) Cominne ic am. 
1376 Woolton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.)4 Which thing 
should have comen to pass. 1603 Bacon A dv. Learn, i. iv. 
1 12 Hence it hath comen, that in arts Mechanicall, the 
first deviser corns shortest. 1633 T. James Voy. 106 We . . 
were now comne into such a tumbling sea. 1687 P. Henry 
Diaries 4 Lett. (1882) 355 Many who are com’n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 fsee 2 8 above]. 

/8. 4-5 cum, icome, 5 ycome, com, 4- come. 

^1300 Cursor M. 10575 (G6tt.) Quen anna was cum. 
c 1433 Torr. Portugal 1236 To the kyng the thoght com 
was. c 1430 Merlin x. 149 Is oure socour than 1 -come ? 
171a Steele Sped. 496 , 1 am just come from Tunbridge. 
1813 Scott Gtty M. liv. The Hour’s come and the Man, 

7. 6 cumd, -de, -ed, -it, -yt, cummed, 
commed, -yd, 6-7 corn’d, 6-8, 9 dial, corned, 
ooom’d. 

c 1323 in Lingard Hist, Eng. VI. 342 Dr. London is sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. a 1372 ICnox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I- 371 His iniquitie was earned to full rypenes. 1614 
T. '^'m.’rs.Martyrd. St. George Wi’v h, Corn’d to the Temple, 
Georg., Surueys the Idols. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rick. II, Ivi, Wee.. Are (cx>m’d. 1632 J. Wetherall 
Disem. Opin. False Brethren 60, I might have corn’d. 
1705 S, Whately in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer, CoL Ch., 
What need they have corned over night then ? 1848 {see 43 dj, 
JB. SiguificatioiQ. 

gen. Aa elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
speaker, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in question) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
rative. It is thus often used in opposition to go, 
although the latter does not primarily involve direc- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also used merely of the accomplidiment 
of the movement, involved in reaching qx becoming 
present at any place or point ; and sometimes the 
entrance upon mc^on, involved in issuing from a 
source, isaloue, or at least chiefly, thought of(cf. ii). 
It is rarely quasi-tramitwe hy ellipsis : see VI. 
X Of motion in space. 

^ofacimd motion. 

1 . In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 
ward motion of a voluntary agent 

a. To move towards, approach. 

c 823 Vesp. PsaMer oxxACl^f. 6 Gongoide eodoa amd weopun 
sendende sed he[ara], cumende soolice cuma6 in wynsum- 
nisse beorende reopan heara. « 1300 Cursor M. 3992 O 
folk tua flokes cums wit me. Ibid. 4176 pan sagh Jm 
cumand be pe stret Marchands. cv^^Sir Ferumb. 1637 
Pey . . hiderward buj> now comyng. c 1420 A vow. A rth. xvi, 
He mette the bore comande. CX489 Caxton Somnes of 
Aymon viiL 195 Here comyn our enmyes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. ix. 2$ Loe I he comes, he comes fast after mee. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr, hl ii. 38 Ba-P. Is he come ?. ,Bian. 
He is comming. J5^. When will he be heere? 1784 
CowPER Task XV. 5 O’er yonder bndge . . H*e comes, the 


herald of a noisy world, With spattered boots. ^ 1839 Ten- 
nyson Geraint 4 Enid 975 Yonder comes a knight. 

b. esp. To reach by moving towards; hence, 
often merely, To arrive, present oneself. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 35 ponne ic cume ic hit for^ylde 
pe. a 1^00 Cursor M. 5050 <Gdtt. ) Ruben . . had mekil ioy 
quen pai war comin. c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Mun*s T. 242 
And with that word, Tjburce, his brother come, c 1430 
Merlin i. 7 She sente after this woman, and she com. 1^8 
in Strype EccL Mem. I. App. xxiv. 64, He was very sory, 
that he could not cumme soner, .and now cummen he wold 
not faile to do the best he could. 1631 Milton Epit. 
McKness Winchester 19 He at their invoking came. 1782 
CowPER y. Gilpin 167 Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all? 1854 Tennyson To Maurice, 
Come, when no graver cares employ, Godfather, come and 
see your boy. 

2 . Also said of the hitherward motion of in- 
voluntary agents : 

a. of things having (apparently) a motion of 
their own, as water, wind, etc. Naut. said spec, 
of the direction or nature of the wind. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1042 iGStt.} pat might neuer flod cum par 
ney. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P. M. v. xxiv. (1495) 133 The 
humours comm fro the heed to the pypes of the throte. 
<7x430 Cookery Bks. (E. E. T. S.) 17 Boyle it, an when yt 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyne. ve^ Compl. Scotl. 
34 Quben the rane enmmis. 1633 T. James Voy. 23 
The winde came Easterly : so that we could not budge. 
1633 H- CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxx. 108 Ibis river . . 
comes from Tartaria, out of a lake, calleci Fanistor. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. i. 16 The Wind is fair- .he comes 
well, as if he would stand. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton 
XV. (1840) 256 The. .arrows came thick among them, c 179a 
J. Willock Voy. ii. 54 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favourable we put to sea. 1870 Tennyson Window, 
Sun comes, moon comes, Time slips away. 

b. of things which are brought, or of persons 
brought without their own will. In many phrases, 
e. g. To come to bear ; to be (or suffer itself to be) 
brought to bear : see Be A B v. 40, 32 , Beino 8 f. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 18479 (Trin.) A clopinge is comen vs vp 
on. 1469 in Arnolde Ckron, (iSii) 117 To alie trewe 
cristen pepull to whom thys present wrytting shalbe come. 
1374 in W. H. Select. Rec. Oxford 25'^ S'" Francis 

Knowils letter came as it were *0 bayie me. 1611 Bible 
yudg. xiii. 5 No rasor shall come on his head. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 17 Aug., The play is the most ridiculous that sure 
ever came upon stage. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton xi 
(1840) 192 Her main topmast was come by the board. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Am. - 4 nr/izV. 6 Architecture came to Rome 
. . about 461 Years before Marcellus. 1743 P. Thomas 
yrnl. Anson's Voy. 282 Eveiy one firing as fast as his Gun 
would come to bear. aiqB6 Cowper Yearly Distress yj 
The dinner comes, and down they sit. 1803 A. Duncan 
MarmeVs Ckron. III. 209 All her masts came immediately 
by^ the b(3ard. L855 A. Manning Old Chelsea Bun-house 
viii. 125 The Letter was not long a-coming. 

c. To move or be brought to a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land on a part of the body, etc. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries <io6o) IL 193 The horse, on can- 
tering down a.. hill, came on his head. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol ii, He appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his feet again without a stagger. 1889 Ckamb. yml. 
9 Nov. 725/2 She came to an abrupt halt. 

3 . Constructions. 

a. With prepositions. The preposition naturally 
following come is to\ instead of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion to is contained or involved, 
as into, unto, towards, against, on, upon, about, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, before, behind, 
over, under the point of direction; before a per- 
son, a tribunal, etc. 

Beside the notion of to expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered ; and 
these sometimes become the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, ^.g.fro 7 n the point left, across, 
along, through, by, over, wider, up, down a route 
followed or things passed, with a companion or 
accompaniment, by, in a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, after a person or thing followed or sought. 

C973 Rushw. Gosp. John iii. 26 Alle comon to him. £'1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xiv. 27 Se h©- .cym 3 after me. 1154 O. E. 
Chrott. (Laud MS.) an. 1132 Dis 3ear com Henri King to 
his land , ha-ni com Henri abbot. CX250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
1438 Eliezer him cam a-gon. Ibid. 2940 And comen bi- 
foren pharaon. ** 1300 Cursor M. 3356 Quat man es he 
hat cumand til ward us i se? Ibid. 12362 jf^e Icons com him 
all a-bute. 1382 Wyclif Mark v. i Tbei camen ouer the 
wawe of the see into the cunfcree of Genazareth. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 23 At lOTght were come in to that hostelrye. 
c 1430 Merlin Hi. 45 The lynge come fro chirche. 1529 
More Comf. agst. Trib. 111. wIk. 1333/1 He causeth iyke a 
good husband man, his folke to come on fielde. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 5 Oct, What base (wimpany of men comes among 
them, a 1714 Burnet Own Time II. 30 She came on her 
way as far as Metz, i/to De Foe Capt. Singleton xii. 205 
He came aboard my ^ip- Ibid. 205/1 A whole troop of 
old ones came about us at the noise. 1823 Cobbett Kur. 
Rides (1885) IL i We came through a fine flock of ewes, 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 6 Coihing up the stairs. 1843 — 
Chr. Carol iv. Come into the parlour. 1838 Lytton 
X. iii, The squire has only just come off a journey. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xviii. I’ll come with you. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 524 The stranger who comes from 
abroad. 

*11 The collocation of come with a particular pre- 
position has often a specialized sense : e g. to come 
hy (a thing) =to acquire. For these see VIIL 
to. Come may be followed by the infin. of 
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purpose^ with to (formerly sometimes preceded by 
as still in vulgar use), 

a 1300 Cursor M. xgo (Gikt.) Mari . . Com to wasse vr 
lauerdes fate. 1483 Caxton Far/s ^ F, 17 Were comen 
for to see the feste. 1568 Graftoh II. 89 They 

came to take him. 1607 Walkington 0 /t. Glass i. ■ 1664 9 
Charon and Atropos are corn'd to call me away from my 
delicies. 1726 Swift Gulliver (18691 1S3/1 Those who came 
to visit me. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol i, When will you 
come to see me? 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 529, I did 
not come to curse thee, Guinevere. 

e. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
•vhl. sk with u! ( on), 

3:6, . Evelyn Mem. (18571 III. 141 He suspected I came a 
birding. 1846 Tennyson J^ora 140, I never came a-begging 
for myself. 

d. The purposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joined by and. 

c tooo A£s. Gos^. John i. 39 He cwaeh to him cumaS & 
geseoh* Wyclif Ljfke xx, 16 He schal come, and lese 
these tilieres. a 1498 Warkw. Citron. [C&mdon Soc.) 5 Every 
manne was suffred to come and. speke withe hym. 1535 
Covbrdale /’j. ixxv[i]. o All nacions.. shall come and wor- 
shipe before the o Lorde. 1660 Trial Regie. 196 Several 
persons came and offered themselves. 1704 Pope Summer 
6yCome, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours. i8xa 
H. & J. Smith Addr.^ Macbeth Travestie iii, Diddle 
diddle, Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. 1834 
[.see I b]. Mod. Come and see us in our new home. He came 
and bought one. 

f 6- Formerly the infin. was used without and. 
<:z43o Lydg. Bockas iv. ix. (X554V 107 b, He must come 
flatter. C1483 Digby Myst. (1882) nr. 618, I be-seche yow 
. . thys daye to com dyne at my hows. 2539 Cranmer Matt. 
xxviu, 6 Come se [Tindale come and sej the place where 
that the Lord was layed. x’^-z TJ'Ohix Erasm. Apofihth. 
2^9 b, As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should . . come follow hym. 1598 Shaks. Merry IF, 
XV. ii. 80 Quicke, quicke, wee’Ie come dresse you straight, 
2604 — 0 th. III. iv, 50, I haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 2647 W. Browne tr. Polexander n. 55 
Spaniards, which seemu to have come offer themselves to 
your sword. 

f An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion (and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in dng. 

Beo^mlf ayo (Gr.) 5e..l3e )>us brontne ceol ofer lagu- 
strsete lasdan cwomon. a 1000 Crist 902 (Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymeh scynan, ^:ii7S Lamb. Horn. 8r A vuhel com flon 
from houene. <r2203 Lay. 25525 per comen seilien.-scipes. 
^2290 Saintd Lives (Laud MS. 1887)3'/. Cuthbert $ pare 
cam gon a luyte child. ^1380 Sir Ferumb, 1554 As pese 
frensche men come ryde on message fro Charloun, Ibid. 
2333 Wij> pat cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

cx^^Guy Warw. (C.) 605 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. 2483 Caxton Chos. Gi. 163 He sawe rychard 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
Ixxvi. 97 The Scottes came fleyng ouer the dales. 2678 
Bunyan Filgr. i. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain, 2726 Swift Gw/f/wri 1869) 205/1 The nag came 
galloping towards me. 2833 Tennyson Lady 0/ Shaloti ir. 
ui, Thelcnights come riding two and two. 2843 Dickens 
Ckr. Carol i, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole. 1873 Jowett Plato led. 2' I. 24 You come asking 
in what wisdom . . differs from the other sciences, 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Come your 
ways: see Way. 

1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 1. ii. 221 Come your waies. 2773 
Goldsm. Stoops toConq. i. ii, We were told it was but forty 
miles . . and we have come above threescore, Ibid.^ The 
road you came. Ibid, v, They are coming this way. 2887 
Stevenson Uttdenvoods 1. xi. 23 We have come the prim- 
rose way. Mod. We have come many miles by train. 

4. a. Instead of the place of destination, the 
purpose or function may be introduced by to. 

2440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James xg His servantes. .shuld 
. ,haf cumne to his socoure. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 474 
If he would personally come to a communication. 2396 
Spenser F. Q. iv. xii. 4 He might not ..with th^eternall 
Gods to bancket come. 2596 Shaks. Merch. F. xv. i. 323 
A Daniel come to iudgement. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
xxii, Coming to the relief of a damsel in distress. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. En^. IV. 94 The promised deliverer of 
their race, would come to the rescue, 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with to^ 
fto) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
done there ; as in to come to tke 'Bh.i&., into CotiBT, 
into Market, Hammer, etc. (See these.) 

^ 1781 Ann. Reg.^ Hist. Europe 199 Vi The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench. 2823 Hew Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar a man’s success depended 
upon his exertions. 2883 Black Yolande 1 1 , ix. 170 Mona- 
glen is about to come into the market, 2887 Mrs. Riddell 
Nuds Curse II. ii. 39 Amos won't let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 

c. To come into the world: to be bom. 

[2382 Wyclif John L 9 It was verri li^t which li^tneth 
ech man comynge into this world. — xviii. 37 To this 
thing l am born, and to this I cam in to the world, that I 
here witnessing to treuthe.] c 2310 W. de Worde Gesta 
Rom. A vij, Euery man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde fronie his raoders bely. 2849 Dickens Dav. Copp. i. 
He died, .six months before I came into the world. 

of attributed motion. 

5. Of things : To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from one point to or towards another. 

0x400 JUin/ranc's Cirurg, (MS. A.) 24, From be brayn 
comen .vii, peire cordes . .alle j?e cordis pat comen of pe brayn. 
23. , Prose Legends in Anglia VHL 251 A cote . . comynge 
to thehelys. 2347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 17a The cyte 
as well walled, and there commeth to it an arme of the See. 


x6ii CoKYAT Crudities 294 Yron beames that came athwart 
or acrosse from one side to the other. 1675 in Picton 
Vpool Munk. Rec, (1883) I. 286 The .. new building to 
come noe further in. the street than the old. .Channell doth 
extend. 2703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 174 Wooden Screws 
entred into wooden Nuts, .and coming through against the 
Rest. Mod. Does the railway come near the town ? 

b. To cotne to an end : to end, terminate, be 
concluded. To come to a point : to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. ii. (ToIIem. MS-V pe 
heed is sumdel comynge narow, and hy3e. 16^ Nar- 
BOROUGH Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i- (1711) 31 Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point, I’yndall Glac. i. viii. 

58 The fissure at length came to an end. 

6 . Things are said to come i^to a person), come in 
sight, into vieWf etc., to which, or in sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XITI. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. 1843 Tati's Mag. IX. 43/1 The house-keeper's 
and servants’ rooms came next. 1830 Ibid. XVI 1 . 28/1 
Pianosa now came in sight. 1^9 Whyte yie.\.\\vus. Riding 
Recoil, xi. ed. 7) 201 Jump off . - to walk up and down the 
hills with him as they come. 2889 G. G. A. Murray Gobi 
or Shamo xxi. 357 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said to conu 
in onds way, within ones reach, under onds notice^ 
within the scope of^ measure, and the like ; also to 
come in a particular position or order with relation 
to contiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as to come on such a page of a book, 
before or after other things ^ under a heading.^ etc. 
See esp. co7ne wider, 46 . 

1687 Burnet Contn. Rejd. Farillas 68 There is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher comes into the Account. 2818 Cob- 
bett Pol. Reg. XXXtll, 680 Instances that have come 
within my own knowledge. 1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 
423/2 Such books as came within his reach. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. Eng. 1 . iii. 53 Beneath these comes the free 
class of labourers. 1876 F. G. Fleay Shaks. Manual 1. ix. 
86 It does not come within the scopeqf this book. tZqqScribn. 
Mag. XV. 199/1 This did not come into the category.^ 1883 
Sir R. Bacgallay in Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div, 879 This case 
did not come within the terms of [thej Order. 

7. The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of as that of the person who comes with 
it (i. e. brings it) to such a position ; cf. come down 
with, come out with. 

1699 Damfier Foy. II. i. viiL 255 We set our Sails again. . 
and ordered the man at Helm not to come to the southward 
of the E. S. E. 2787 Advice to Officers Brit. A rmy (ed. 9) 
128 The same effect may be produced by coming from the 
shoulder to the order at two motions. 1883 Army Corps 
Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
. . will come to the * shoulder’ by battalions on entering the 
saluting base. 

II. Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

* To come (Jo a person, tic.). 

8 . said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of:=To fall to one. 

^2300 Cursor M. 18409 Hu come ]>e sa grathli gbde? 
^2382 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 502 ]>o moste heresye bat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 2543 Ascham Toxoph. 
L t Arb.) 31 The profite that may come thereby to many 
other. 1582 Hester .SVen Phiorav. i. vLy Bothe ^Measles 
and Small PoxJ come with an accident of a Fever, a 2393 
H. Smith (1637) 612 Riches come, and yet the man 
is not pleased. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 269 Tell me . . 
whether it [virtuel comes to man by nature. 

b. esp. of possessions that one gets in due 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process. 

a 1400 Cato's Morals 37 in Cursor M. App. iv, pat comis 
be be heritage. 2543 James V, in Scott Tales Grandfather 
Ser. X. xxviii. It came with a lass, and it will go with a lass. 
1674 XX, MachiaveV 5 Florentine Hist. 1. 35 Till such time 
as the Papacy came to Alexander the Third. 1687 Burnet 
Contn. Rejl. Varillas 106 The Succession came to the 
Dutchess of Suffolk’s Daughters. 2766 Hist. Goody Two* 
Shoes!. (1881)5 Until the Estate by Marriage and by Death 
came into the Hands of Sir Timothy. 2887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverocksl. xviii. 257 Stanbury. .belongs to us. It came 
through my mother. 

9. of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc.=« 
To happen or occur to, to befall. 

Beowulf 23 (Gr.) ponne wij cuxne leode gelaesten. ff2i75 
Lamb, Horn. 15 pet al pas wrake is icumen ouer alle beode. 
exsoo Beket 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou^. 
1406 jS". E. Wills (1882) 13 Yef ought come to Thomas Roos. 
c 2430 Guy Warw. (C > 4944 And euyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght, x6xx Bible EccL ix. 2 All things come alike to all. 
— Mark ix, 21. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 No more 
harme commingto either. 2^48 Rxchari^on C/<2rm<2(i8ii) 
IV. 329 What s come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
last? 2833 New Monthly Mag. XlOiYni. 334 lU come. . 
to the false tongue of the deceiver, 2856 J. H. Newman 
Callista 86, I don’t know what has come to the gate since 

I was here. 2888 M Carthv & Mrs. C. Praed Ladied 
Gallery 1. 1144 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough. 

10 . of sensuous or mental impressions. 

a. of sights, sounds, and other sensuous impres- 
sions. 

a 1340 Cursor M.xo$xa(CoXX^ pi gerning god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere. a 2430 Knt. de la. Tour (1868) 

II There come a vision to her in a night. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Avjb, A voys cam sayeng .. make dene this 
plater, 236a Turner Herbal ii. 141 b. Other kindes. .of the 
gardin smilax then have cammed to my syght. 283* Tenny- 
son Mariana in S, viii, There came a sound as of the sea. 
2849 Taifs Mag. XVI. 171/1 A knock came to his door. 


287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 432 The same dream came to 
me sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another. 

b. of thoughts, notions, and the like. To come 
into one’s headi to occur to one. Also to come to 
one’s hmuledge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6602 (Cott.) Ne neuer come it yow in 
thoght. Ibid. 28332 Quen idel thoght me come and vain. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 155 It coome to my mynde, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 72 To Come to mynde, occurrere. 2680 
Bunyan Mr. Badman (1772) 182 The book that he had 
written came into his mind, x^ii Steele Sped. No. 254 
p 3, I wish it may never come into your Head to imitate 
those .. Creatures. 2726 Swift Gulliver (1869) 216 i It 
never came once into my thoughts. 1850 Taifs Mag. XVIL 
684/1 A pretty incident .. came to his knowledge. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 257 The truth must often come 
to a man through others.^ 1889 Eng. llhtst. Mag. Dec. 259 
It came into my head to jump aloft. 

* 7b come from a source, etc. 

11. a. as anything from a source: To flow, 
emanate, be derived from, of . 

^1300 Cursor M. 308 pe hah gost comms of hem tua. 
<71340 Ibid. 9579 (Fairf.) To hym that be falshed comyp fro 
Ayen to hym let yt go. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 7 (MS. 
A.) Surgerie . . comep, of siros . . an hand, & gyros . , pat 
is worchinge in englisch. 1335 Coverdale Ps. lxi[i]. i Of 
him commeth my helpe, 2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ni. ii. 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo : very good, a good 
Phrase. 2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 413 This wine commeth 
of the grape about the towne Forum Appij. 1791 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado’ Ann. Horsmi. (1809) Pref. 53 Any thing more that 
comes from the pen of Geoffrey Gambadp. 2826 A nn. Reg,, 
Hist. Europe 101/2 The present motion . . came from a 
gentleman of that country. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. 
Eng. XV. 142 Words which come originally from the Latin, 

b. as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor : To descend. Const, of, from. 

c 1250 Hymn Virg. in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 256 pu ert 
icumen of he^e kunne. a 2300 Cursor M. 2566 pe sede pat 
corns o pe. iri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 pe folk of 
Tartre come of b® kynreden of Cham. 2475 Caxton Jason 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone sholde 
succede to the royame. 1570 -6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, Cham, 
and lapheth. 1640 G. Herbert Jacula Prudentum, He 
that comes of a hen must scrape, xqxz Steele Sped. No. 
526 p 3 Any young gentleman, who is come of honest parents. 
2849 C. BrontS Shirley i, Come of gentle kin. 1878 Scribn. 
Mag. XV. 583, 1, I came from a race of fishers. 

c. as an effect from its cause. Also of {by), 

axzzs Aneren Riwle 296 pet muchel kumeS of lutel. 

c 2300 Cursor M. 27682 (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummes 
oft grete grocheing. C1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 107 
Certes thi.s dreme . . Cometh of the grete superfluitee Of 
youre rede colera parde. 1485 Ad x Hen. VI f, c. 8 The 
Money coming of or by the said Sale. 236® Turner Herbal 
m. 3 Rotten agues, of which the jaundes is commed. 2580 
LYLYEuphues(Arh.)445 Their beautie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. 2612 Bible Transl. Pref. x b, He had not 
scene any profit to come by any Synode. 2663 Butler 
Hud, I, i. 758 Sure some Mischief will come of it. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 350 Education comes of 
more things than books. 1836 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 
7 Administr. (1837) HI* 286 This comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for a chief. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildros* 
tan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguish and remorse. Mod. No good could come of it, 

* * * To come into (fn) a condition or relation. 

12 . To enter or be brought into collisimt, con* 
tact, possession, use, fashion, action, play, force, 
pi'ominence, opposition, contrast, comparison, etc. 
(the phrases being sometimes literal, sometimes 
entirely fig.) See these words. 

1513 Douglas ACneis vi. xiv, 63 0 my childring cum nocht 
in vse to hant Sie fremmyt battellis. x668 Wilkins Reed 
Char. IV. iv. 434 It may come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 2823 New Monthly Mag. 
XIIL 55 A gay and piquant style . , came into fashion, 
1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 438/2 'That such a law should 
have come into existence. Ibid. 492/1 Scott and Chalmers 
. . do not appear to have come into contact. Ibid. 544/2 
The carbines will come into play. 286^ W. A. Wright in 
Smith's Dkt. Bible {xZq^^xxtz The division., into chapters 
came into use at a later time. Ibid. 614/2 The..PolygIott 
. .came into circulation. x 8 q 8 Scribn, Mag. XVI. 480/1 The 
. .property, came into the possession of Mr. Bryant. 1885 
Law Rep. Wkly. Notes 246;! She,. came into collision 
with a steamer. 

b. T o come into blossom, ear, flower, etc. : cf. 2 3 . 
^ 2842 Joum, Roy. Agric. Soc* II. x. 141 Both crops came 
into ear at the same time. 

* * * * Absolute tiseSi with notions of coming into 
existence, growth, change of state. 

13. To come into existence, make its aj jpearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 
plant; to appear on the surface of the body, as 
hair, a rash, pimple, etc. 

C1400 Lasf rands Cirurg. 4 (MS. B) Off Aposteme bat 
comyth on pe sydes. Mod. He sowed turnips, but none 
of them came. 

14. Of grain in Malting: To germinate, put 
forth the radicle. [Here there is some connexion 
with Come sbl^, and Ger. keimen : perh. a distinct 
verb come has fallen together with this.] 

1400 Chalmerlan Ayr xxvi. Sc. Stai. I. 693 Item pat 
bai lat jt akyrspire . . quhare it aw hot to chip and cum at 
pe tane end. 2483 [see Coming vbl. sh:^ 1]. 1577 Harrison 
England il vi. 1877) ^5® To shoote at the root end, which 

maltsters call Commin^. When it beginneth tharefore to 
shoot in this maner, theie saie it is come. 1384 T. Hudson 
Judith (1611) 13 (Jam.) Oft turning come, .least it do sproute 
or feeds, Or come againe. 2616 Surfl. & Markh, Country 
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Farm 105 Raw Malt when it is almost readie to goe to the 1 
Kilne, and as the Husbandman saith, is only well corned* 
1669 WoRLiD«E Syst, Agric. u68i) 54 Let Pease be taken I 
and steeped in as much Water as will cover them, till they ! 
Swell and Come, and be so ordered as Barley is for Mault- ! 
ing. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did, s.v. Mali^ To make the 1 
Barley Come even in the Couch. ' 

15. Butter is said to come, when it forms in the 
churn ; so cheese-curd, jellies, etc., when they foi'm. 

[iS77 Googe HeresbacKs Husb. in. (1586) 147 About a 
two or three houres after you have put in your Rennet, the 
Milke commeth to a Curd.] 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, 

T. I. 7 Not to churne the sincere milk thereof till butter 
come, nor to wring the nose of it till bloud come. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxn. 354 Put in two spoonfuls of 
rennet, and when it is come, break it a little. 1858 Mrs. 
Stowe Minister's Wooing I. 2 She can always step over to 
distressed Mrs. Smith, whose jelly won’t come. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag, Mar, 520/2 On churning days the butter refused 
to come. 1884 Holland Chesk, Gloss, s.v., The curd is 
said to come when it coagulates ; and butter is said to come 
when it separates from the milk in churning. 

1 16. Of persons : To yield, be favourably moved. 
(Gf. come about, come round, come to, and Coming 
ppl. a. 2 .) Obs. 

1603 ShakS; Meas. for M. ii. ii. 125 Oh, to him, to him 
wench: he will relent, Hee’s comming: I perceiue’t. 1605 
B. JoNSON Volpone n. iii, Corv. [aside] In the point of 
honour, The cases are all one, of wife and daughter. Mas. 
[aside] I heare him comming. 

III. Of arrival in order, time, or course of events. 

* Of' reaching a point or stage of proceedings. 
{Said of a voluntary agent.') 

17. To arrive at or reach in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const, to, at, or infin. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 157 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 224 Ich wulle 
nu cumen eft to )?e dome ich eow ar of sade. 1544 Latimer 
Wks.^iPsdkox Soc.) II. 438 Begin at his birth, and go forth 
until ye come at his burial. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. 
Osor. 258, I come now to y pynche of my true defence. 
1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag, i. 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. 1&7 Burnet Contn. Refl. 
Varillas 121 Our Author is always unhappy, when he comes 
to particulars. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 253 When I 
come to consider that part more narrowly. 1781 'A nn. Reg., 
Acc, of Bks. 200/2 We now come to the reign of Queen 
Mary. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng. I. iv. 68 Until we 
come to ages in which we have clearer data. 1884 Glad- 
stone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7, I now come to the third of 
these great problems. 

18. To advance, proceed, or attain to, as an end 
or natural result. Occas. with indirect pass. 

147s Caxton Jason 20 b, I hope to come to thahoue of 
myn enterpryse. 1343 Ascham Toxopk. i. (Arb.i 97 They 
knewe not whyche way to houlde to comme to shootynge. 
1707 Freind Peterborow's Cond, Sp. 13 They are come 
to this unanimous Resolution. 1728 De Foe Carleton 
(1809) 3 To avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. xii, They soon came to a right 
understanding. 1827 Scott Tales Grandfather Sen i, 
viii. These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
words. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 556 To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. Freeman 

Conq, II. App. 678 A compromise was come to. 

** Of the arrival of time, 

19 . Of time or portions of time : To be present, 
to arrive in due course. 

<rii7S Lamb. Horn. 45 A |>et cume domes-dei. ^1340 
Cursor M. 12830 iTrin.) He knew be tyme come jjat he 
wolde haue hapteme nome. 1382 Wyclif 1 Pet. v. 1 That 
glorye, that is to be schewid in tyme to coraynge. a 1400 
Stac. Rome 7^0 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 140 W,^^“ 
the soneday is I-come.^ *480 in Acta Dom. ConcHii 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys. Grafton Ckrott. II. 218 When bed 

tyme came, the king went to his bed. iS97 Daniel Cvv. 
Wares vni. Ixiii, The morning being com’n land glad he was 
That it was com’nl. X663 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. 8$ 
When two Sundayes come together. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
(18691 211/1 When, .the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master. 1:833 New Monthly XXXVIII. 
390 The time must come, and will come quickly. 

** * Of the arrivctl in time, or in the course of 
events, of things or involuntary agents. 

20. Of an event . To come about, happen, turn 
out ; esp. qxLZsi-impers, with subject clause ; = next, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13131 Til it com on a fest dai, l>at king 
herod did for to call pe barnage, 1535 Coverdale i Sam. 
i. 4 Whan it came vpon a daye that Elcana offred. 1548 
lA.KLi.Ckron, 186 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode ? 1603 Philotus xciv, All things 
ar cumde for the best. 1607 Shaks. Cor. m. i. 275 How 
com’st that you haue holpe To make this rescue? 1837 
Carlyle Diam, Necklace iv. And then the exasperating 
Why ? The How came it ? 

21. To come to pass ; to happen, take place in 
the course of events, come about, occur, be fulfilled. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arh.) 108 The wulf . . threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe. 1526 
TiNDALEilfiai^/. xxiv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
but the ende is not yet. 1563 Homilies ii. Idolatry (1859) 
202 You may see that cummen to pass which Bishop Serenus 
feared. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. vi. § i ^ Therefore 
the event may not come to pass, and yet the Prophet he a 
true Prophet. 1718 Hickes J. Kettlewell i. v. 20 Which 
accordingly came to pass. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
335 The change which has come to pass in the cities, 
b, (YocaAL-impers. with subject clause, arch. 

1526 Tindale Luke v. i It came to passe, .that he stoode 
by the lake of Genezareth. 1535 Coverdale Tobit iv. 7 So 
shal it come to passe, that the face of the Lorde shal not he 
turned awaye from the. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixix, 
§ 3 How it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another. 
171X Addison Sped. No. 128 ? 10 By this means it comes to 


pass, that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown. 
1726 Swift Gulliver {iB6g) 155/2 To know, .how it came to 
pass that people were so violently bent upon getting into 
this assembly. 

22. Of things which arrive or take place in time. 
Here belong such phrases as, His turn came, It came his 
turn, or to his turn, to do something : see Turn. 

eii7S Lamb. Horn. 59 Adueniai regnum iuum, Cume H 
riche we seggeS hit. 1388 Wyclif Coloss. ii. 17 Schadewe 
of thingis to comynge. 1616 Pasquil ^ Nath. i. 62 When 
the Lord my Fathers Audit comes. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 For March, I'here come Violets, 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 144 One Judge passeth, another 
commeth. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 415 For the 
longer the Eruption is a coming and the smaller when it 
comes the Disease is less dangerous. 1878 Scribn, Mag. 
XV. 116/1 After the dinner came the reception. Ibid, 776/1 
It came to Janet’s turn. 

23, To be brought in the course of events; to 
^ow, arrive at, attain to{y. specified state or stage). 
Sometimes impers. Mt comes to'. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases ; e.g. To come to, in, on Place : 
to take place. See Come to, 45 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5070 (G6tt.), I tald a drem pat coraen 
es nou to gode. c i^o Seuyn Sages PR.) 1195 Is hit comen 
therto, We sscholle be departed so. C1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 
4427 Tyll hyt came to darke nyght Euyn they folowed me 
ryght. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531', Vnto the tyme 
they come to the yeres of discrecyon. 1:609 Skene Reg, 
Maj.g^ Quhen it is cum to the giving of the sentence. 
1611 Bible Job xiv. 21 His sonnes come to honour. 1687 
Burnet Conijt. Refi, Varillas 143 She bore him several 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1758 Bin- 
nell Descr. Thames 254 He comes to his full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 B. Edwards Col. W. Did, U794 H. iv. 12 The 
trees that come soonest to perfection. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 165 Is it come to this? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 231 If any of his deeds come to light. 1879 M. 
J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. 1 . 508 He becomes . . cautious 
when it comes to meteors and comets. 1889 Comh. Mag. 
Dec. 568 Why should Dick have come to harm? 
b. with dat. infin. To come to do, be, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. viii. 327 He came to understand 
that. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc Weapons Sign. The 
same Saxons . . themselves came after to be conquered by 
the Danes 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus egregiously deceiued ? 1653 
H. Cog AN tr. Pinto's Voy. xxxv. §3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolve in the air. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 
265 But how came the Sun to be Luminous ? 1842 Tait's 
Mag. IX. 246/1 She . . liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. x88s Ad 4B ^ 49 Viet. c. 76 Pream., 
The River Thames, .has come to be largely used as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K. S. Macquoid 
R. Perron I. 54 How came you to he up so early? 

24. With complement pa. pple,, adj., or sb.). 

a. To become, get to be [in some condition^ 

Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 

as in * to come untied 

c X340 Cursor M. 11615 ' Fairf.) ben come pe propheci alle 
clere pat spokin was of pat childe dere. a 159a Greene 
& Lodge Looking Gl. Wks. < 1861) 127 Tell me how this 
nmn came dead. 1593 -A-®*** Bancroft Dang. Positions iv. 
viL 156 How Coppinger and Arthington came acquainted 
with Racket. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iii. 57 So came 
I a Widow. 1606 — Tr. 4* Cr. i. ii. 132 How came it 
clouen? 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 563 Say, How cam’st thou 
speakable of mute. X77X Smollett Humph. CL II. 238 
She had had the good fortune to come acquainted with 
a pious Christian. 1837 Dickens Pickzu. xxii, The brown- 
paper parcel had * come untied 1889 A. Lang Pr. Prigio 
xvii. 136 Lo and behold ! each knight came alive, with his 
horse. 1889 Mrs. Riddell P'cess Sunshine I. iv. 71 All 
would come right between her and her old friends. 

b. To prove in the issue, event, or experience ; 
to turn out to be. 

1862 Trench Mirctc. Introd. 5 When that ‘sign’ comes 
true. 1878 Scribn. Mag. XVI. 476/2 It will come very 
cheap to you. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lost Wife I, i. 9 
Poverty comes hard upon the old. 1889 Mrs. Oliphant 
Poor Gentleman HI. iv. 62 It may come easier afterwards. 
1889 Mrs. M. Cairo Wing of Azrael III. xxxviii. 194 In 
point of fact, my dear, .you come rather expensive. 

c. For individual idioms, e.g. to come true, to 
come natural, etc., see True, etc. 

TV, To become, belong. 

•)'26. To become, be becoming or appropriate 
{to), belong or pertain to, befit. (L. convenire.) Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc 1x724) 420 *Ne wep nogt’ he sede ..vor yt 
ne comp no3t to pe [z/. r. Hit by cometh nat the], a 1400 
Life Cuthbert (MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57)^ No suche idell 
games it ne cometh [1290 Laud MS. bi-cometh] the to 
worche. a 1400-^0 Alexander 627 It come no^t a kyng son 
. .to sytt Doune m margon & molle emange othire schrewis. 
Ibid. 3974 It comes to na kyng . . To latt his pepill pus pas 
& pensch in ydill. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2181 Hit shuld come 
you by course, as ofkynd childer, To be sory for my sake. 
a 1529 Skelton Agsi. Gamesche Wks. II. 129 It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart or a tumrelle. IMd. 101 Yt 
commyth the wele me to remorde. a 1670 Racket .<4 4 )^. 
Williams 1. <1692) 118 That which comes to the institute 
I handle was thus endicted. 

V, Come and g-o. 

26. Come is often used in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 


a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with repetition ; to pass to and fro. 

1382 Wyclif Mark vi. 31 There weren manye that camen, 
and wenten a^en [x6ii There were many comming and 
going]. X434 Jas. I Lei. in Hardinfs Chron. (1812) p. vii, 
Lettres of . . sauf condate saufely to comme and go to our 
presence. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 128 It was agreed that . . 
the Citizens of London should come and go toll free. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W, «. il 130 Hee may come and goe be- 


tweene you both. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. vL § 20 What 
solemn Festival Is people may come and goe of. X864 Tenny- 
son Grandmother xx, She comes and goes at her will. 

b. To be first present and then absent ; to ap- 
proach and recede ; to appear and disappear al- 
ternately ; also of time, to arrive and pass. 

<7x340 Cursor M, 1851 (Fairf.) Til vij shores dayes ware 
comme and gan. C1400 Sowdone Bab. 1631, vj dayes be 
corayn and goon. X589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 62 For worldly goods they come and go, as things not 
long proprietary to any body. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii, 76 
The colour of the King doth come, and go Betweene his 
purpose and his conscience. 4:1600 * H empe' prophecy in 
Whole Prophecies Scotl. (1615), When Hempe is come and 
also gone, Scotland and England shall be all one. 1627 
Drayton Mom-calf 'SRV b. 1753 II. 492 After many years 
were <;om’n and gone. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) Il. yi. 
X41 His colour came and went. 1833 Tennyson Fatima iii, 
My swift blood that went and came. 1849 Tait's Mag, 
XVI. 299/1 Night’s shadows come and go. 
e. fig. To exercise liberty ol action. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. ii. 99 There being thus, in titles 
, .considerable room to come and go upon, 

d. In various proverbs and phrases. 

15.. Debate Carpenter's Tools in Halliw. Nugae P. 13 
That lyghtly cum schall lyghtly go. 1660 Charac. Italy 13 
The old Proverb, Male parta, 7nale dilabuntur, Badly 
come, badly go. New Mojtthly Mag.YPhyiVlll. igz 
‘ Lightly come, lightly go,’ is his maxim. 1865 B. Brier- 
ley Irkdale 1. 25 A jolly, come-day, go-day fellow., he 
never saved a farthing in his life. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Come day, Gan day, God send Sunday, the saying . . of 
indolent workers, who care not how the days come and go, 
provided they have little to do. 

■yi. Quasi-/nr«^. uses. [The object is usually 
an adverbial accusative.] 

27. To come it (slang) : to * come out with it’, 
in various senses : see quots. 

c 1690 B. E. Did. Cant, Crew, Has he come it ? has he 
lent It you? 18x2 J, H. Vaux Plash Did., Come it, to 
divulge a secret. . they say of a thief who has turned evidence 
against his accomplices, that he is coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong as a horse. 1873 Slang Did. 
S.V., Also, in pugilistic phraseology, to come it means to 
show fear ; and in this respect, as well as in that of giving 
information, the expression ‘ come it ’ is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

28. To act, to practise, to perform one’s part ; 
as in To come it strong, etc. slang and colloq. 

x8x2 [see prec. ]. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 546 Can’t 
you come it melancholy? 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. 
Spy I. 86 Or in a stanhope come it strong. X838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxiii, I can come it pretty well — ^nobody better, 
perhaps, in my own line. X854 De Quincey Casuistry Rom, 
Meals Wks. III. 250 But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobacco. 1888 M^-Carthy & Mrs. Praed Ladied 
Gallery I. ii. 48 That is coming it a little too strong. 

b. To play or practise dodge or trick), esp. 
over any one ; to ‘ come over* him (see 43 f) with 
that dodge, slang and colloq. 

X785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, To come Yorkshire over 
any one^ to cheat him. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes IL 253 
Barnes is trying to come the religious dodge. X865 J. Hut- 
ton Bitter Sweets xxW, Don’t come that dodge over me. 1873 
Slang Did, s.v., Don’t come tricks here. 

e. To play, act the part of. Const, over a per- 
son, i. e. at his expense, or so as to get the better 
of him. So to come it with any one. slang or colloq, 
[In French they say at Tennis * laissez-mqi venir ce coup- 
Ik’, let me that stroke, i. e. play it ; so at cards 

* laissez-moi venir cette main let me come that hand.] 

X837 Dickens Pickw, xliv/That man, sir . . has comic powers 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre. .Hear him 
come the four cats in the wheelbarrow. 1841 J . T. H ewlett 
j Parish Clerk II. 173 Suspecting that he was. .‘coming the 
deep file ’ over him. x85o Taifs Mag, XVII. 691/1 If you 
try to come the bully over me. X850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xiii, He intends to come the Mirabeau — fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. i86t Dickens Gt. Expect, vii, Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and ^again. 1890 
Philips & Wills Sybil Ross's Marriage xviii. 126 It’s no 
use a-trying to come it with me. 

29 . To attain to, reach, achieve. diaL axA colloq. 

1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v., *I can’t quite come that’ (=that 

is beyond me). 1888 in IV. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. To come a cropper, a colcher (colloq.) : see 

Ckoppeb, Colsh. 

30. To come or he coming six, etc. : to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said esp. of horses, or 
the like, for which rising is now the usual phrase. 

X675 Lond. Getz. No. 1008/4 Brownish bay Gelding about 
14 hands high, coming seven years old. 1682 Ibid. No. 
1766/4 She is in Foie, and cometh six. 1778 Learning at 
a Loss L 58 A young Fellow as I am, just coming four arid 
twenty. 1858-65 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. vi. iii, 161 Wil- 
helmina, now a slim maiden coming nineteen. IHd. Ill, 
IX. vii. 130 Princess Elizabeth . . age eighteen coming. 

31. To come any one thanks ; to tender thanks. 
(Here come may be a perversion of CoE.) Now dial. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xv. 563 And thei wolen not come 
her thankis. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss, s.v. Cum thank, ‘ I 
cum ye no thank I acknowledge no thanks to you. [So 
elsewhere in mod. dialects.) 

VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 

32. To come, the dative infinitive [OE. to 
cumenne\, is used (like !F. h venir) : 

a. predicatively, after vb. to be. [This construc- 
tion does not differ from that found with other 
verbs, as in ‘ he is to go *, ‘ we are to speak etc.] 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 3 Eart J?u J>e to cumenne eart ? 
c X205 Lay. 16037 Of jjire mucle kare \>z. )>e is to cumene 
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xxfS |?at J?e comene], 1388 Wycuf i Tun. iv. 8 That 

hath a Mheest of lijf that now is, and that is to come [1382 
and to corny nge]. 161S Bible Promise of the life 

that now is, and of that which is to come. 1678 Bunyan 
The Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to that which 
is to come. Dryden P'irs;. Georg, iv. 566 He sees what 
is, and was, and is to come. 1710 Land. Gas. "Ho, 4637/4 
’Tis Ixasehold, and twenty two Years to come. 3.889 
Philips & Wills Fatal Phryne 1 . iii. 6x All their troubles 
were to come. 

b. aUrihttimly (after sb.) = That is to come, 
coming:, future. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. iii. 7 Who shewide to 5011 for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme {v. r. comynge ; 13S8 that is to come]. 
ct/po Apol Loll, 5 In his tjnne, and in tyme to come. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/, iW. de W. 1531) 4 Shadowes of thynges 
to come, xgad TimMJBlLebK vi. 5 The power of the worlde 
to come [Wyclif, the world to comynge]. ^ 1611 Bible 
■Mx. xifi. 14 When thy sonne asketh thee in time to come. 
15^3 Crabbe Village ii. X9[4 Oh ! make the Age to come 
thy better care. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, XJnwelcome 
earnest of the woe to come. 1874 Mrs. Hollings First 
Impres. ii. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come, 

e. The future. [In Sbaks. not clearly 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hm. IVy I. iii. 108 Past, and to Come, 
seemes best ; things Present, worst. 1623 ILiSL&Mlfric m 

0. ^ iY. Y. bed-. How of all things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and to come. 1821 Shelley Hellas, 
The present, and the past, and the to-came. 1839-48 
Bailey Festus v. 43 It is fear which beds the far to-come 
with Are. 1840 Mrs. BRmmwG JOrama- of Bxik Poems 
1850 I. 59 Scorning the Past and damning the To come.^ 

Ta eomingf in late ME-, was app. a confusion 
oi cumenne, comen, with the vbl. sb. coming. 

1^2 Wycuf r Tim. vi. 19 A good foundement into tyme to 
comynge, <£•1400 Beryn 347 This ny^te ]>a.t is to comyng. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 81 And so is it hat is to comyng 
5it. 1483 Caxton 239/1 The first fruyte of the 

to comyng haruest. 1490 -- Eneydos (E. E. T. S.) 4 My 
tc^omynge nature! 1 and souerayn Lord- 

33. Come, the imperative, (beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragement to action, 
usually along with or on the side of the speaker. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumah nton hine ofslean. ixi3oo Cursor M. 2050 (,Cott,) 
Cum,'broiher, here and se. 1382 Wycuf Mark xii. 7 This 
is the eier ; come 3e, sle we him. c 1460 Tcnoneley Myst, 44 
Com kys us bothe. 1526 Tindale Mark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyll hyiTL 1590 Shaks. Ccnn. Err. v. i. 1 14 Come go, I will fall 
prostrate at his feete. 1616. Pasguil ^ Kath. v. 69 Come, 
Brabant, giue me my Cloke. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 

1. 16 Come my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Prize. Come, Who say Amen. 1803 Scott 
‘ Bonnie Dtatdee Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, Come saddle my horses and call out my mem 

b. As a call or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker’s part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as now, then, but. 

c 1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 823 Come }jou art mys-bileuyd. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err.i. ii- 68 Come Dromio, come, these 
iests are out of season. 31603 — Meas. for M. n. L xig 
Come: you are a tedious foole. 1671 Milton 1708 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now, x688 S. Penton 
Guardianls Insir. 41 Come, come, act like a man. 2722 
De Foe Col, Jack (1840) x6o Come, come, colonel, says ne, 
don’t flatter me. 1825. HeTU Monthly Mag. XIII. 422 Oh I 
oh! come now, softly. It is. not fair, 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xvi, Come, come, Sikes . . we must have civil words. 
1887 CuRTois Tracked II. xxv. 273 ‘Oh, come, now., 
that’s rather strong, you know.’ 

34. Come, the present eonj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘ come what may, or will ^ [cf F. menne 
que menne. It, 'venga che venga, Ger. es komme was 
da mill!'], ‘come weal, come woe’. Also in ‘come 
what might, or would where the sense is mst. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. 77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton pastimes. . with come that come will, ia 2677 Bar- 
how Serm. (1686) III. 328 Say what you can, let what will 
come on it] 1790 Burns My Ncmie vnii, Come weel, come 
woe, I care na by. _ 2843 Browning in. ’Sc, 1. iii. IV. 21 
Come what come will. You have been happy, 2882 Saints- 
BURY Dryden. 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather. 1888 Mrs. Ridoell Nwis Curse II. v. 
200 Come weal, come woe, I shall not trouble you. 

35. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. dix-huit ans 
Vienne la Saint-Martin, — viennent les Fdques, 
‘eighteen years old come Martinmas, — come 
Easter ’ ; i. e. let Easter come, when Easter shall 
come. arch, and dial. 

aicpo Hoccleve De Reg. Prhic. (Roxb.) 29 Twenty j^ere 
come Estren. 25^2 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul i. iii. 17 Come 
Lammas Eue at night shall she be fourteene. 2799 Southey 
Eng. Eclog. VII, Come Candlemas, and I have been their 
servant For five-and-forty years. 1839 Loncf. Hyperion ii 
(28821 16 It all happened, .four years ago, come Christmas, 
1883 Lloyd Ebb 4- Flow II. 22 For twenty years come 
Michaelmas, 1888 Mbs. Riddell Hun’s Curse II. viL 135 
You’ll grant me a seven years’ lease come next May twelve- 
month. 

b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
‘ Thursday come fortnight where the literary 
language now has ‘ Thursday fortnight but the 
full phrase is retained dialectally. 

24x7 in E.E, Wills {2882) 39 He schele Haue . , xv-li, at 
Esteren next, and x Ii at Esteren come twelmonthe. 1478 
in Acta Dom. ComUii 20 (Jam.) On Monunday come aucnt 


dais. 2568 Grafton Ckrott. II. 308 The thirde Million, to 
be payde. .at Mighelmas come a yere after the agreement. 
2631 Rutherford Lett. No. 28 (2862) 1 . 76 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 1640 Ho. Com. Order in 
Rushw. in, (1692) 1 . 141 Ordered, That the business, .be put 
oflf till Thursday come fortnight. 2692 Ord. City Land, 
xg June in Entick London(i766) IV. 232 On Thursday next 
come seven-night. 2724 Berkeley Let. 8 Dec., Wks. 2871 
lY. no Provided you bring ray affair, .to a complete issue 
before Christmas day come twelvemonth. Mod. collog. The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a year. Mod. Sc. We 
e^ect him on Monday come eight days. 

36. Coming, pres, pple., used of age : see 30. 

b. A response by a servant or any one who is 
called r —‘lam coming,’ ‘ directly ! ’ 

[<21300 Floriz 4- Bl. 573 Clarice, .habiclupedblauncheflnr 
. .Qua]> blauncheflur * ihc am cominge’, Ac heo hit sede al 
slepinge.] 1702 Farquhar YzVi/. Wildairn. i. Commend 
me to a boy and a bell ,* Coining, coming, sir ! Much noise, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. 1709 Addison Tatler 
No. 131 TT 9 Coming, Coming, Sir, (said hej with the Air of a 
Drawer. 2749 Fielding Tom Joties viu. ii, 1 think I hear 
somebody call. Coming, coming I 

VIII. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

{For ordinary prepositional constructions see 3.) 

37. Come across To cross the path of; 

to meet, meet with ; to fall in with by chance. 

1810 Pike Sources Mississ, i. 20 Saw great sign of elk, 
but had not the good fortune to come across any of them. 
1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 226/1 The recollection . . came 
across my mind. 1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 8$, I came 
across a very curious book. 

38. Come at (=L. aocedere). f a. To ap- 

proach ; to come to, come so as to be present at. Ohs. 

1000-1S37 [see At 12 a], 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 

Dviij b, Many ladyes and daraoysels were come at the 
weddyng of a maide. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents 
II. viu. (1636) 152 Oleodemus. .would not come at the Court. 
2658-0 Burton’s Diary (2828) IV, 42, I wilt never come at 
that (Jommittee again. 2737 Whiston Josephus’ Hist. iv. 
viii. § 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

f b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. Obs. 

153s Coverdale Ex. xix. 25 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
days, and no man come at his wife. — Ezek. xliv. 25 They 
shal come at no deed persone, to defyle them seines. 1577 
B. Googe Heresback’s Husb. in. (2586) 256 b. After the 
Catte hath kitned, she commeth no more at the Bucke. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Man. (2642)1 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader . . but not come at 
each other. 

c. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain. (With indirect passive.) 

2340 [see At 12 c]. 2532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 

695/2 We can neuer come at it wilhoute the helpe of God. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. vii. § 7 (1682) 228 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few left. 1746 Lucas 
in FML Treats. XLIV, 464 They are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one’s self. 1781 Ann. Reg., Chron. 179/1 
The defendant, being, .abroad, could not be come at. 1S32 
Biackzo. Mag. Jan. 233/2 Lord Brougham’s opinion of de- 
mocrat is bard to come at 2889 Stevenson Master ofB, 
iii. 64 How to come at the path. 

d. To dart at, make for, attack, 

2652-7 T. Barker Angling (2820) 20 The Salmon will 
come at a Gudgeon. 28^ A. Lang Fr. Frigio ix. 6^ He 
rose on a pair of flaming wings, and came right at the prince. 

39. Come by • See 'Ey prep. 15. 

fa. To happen to, befall (a person). Ohs. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . 727 Bycause they rode forthe 
lyke foies,, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at ; 
hence, to get hold of,, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chance or in- 
voluntarily, to meet with. (With, indirect passive.) 

<ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (zSioi 296 Alle \>att he mot com 
hie he robbed, cxj^a Will. Pateme 1688 Mijt we by 
coyntise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres. CX430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8591 The rin®..l may not come therbi. 
2526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 16 We.. had moche worke to 
come by a bote. 2531 Elyot fP<s>z^. i. x, Greke, .is hardest 
to come by. 2568 Grafton Chron. IL 228 It cculd not be 
erceyved howe he [Edw. II] came by his death. 1602 
HAKs. Twel. A. I. V. 131 Cbsin, Cosin, how haue you come 
so earely by this Lethargie? 2622 Galus Stat. Servers 
(1647) 96 That the party so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his losses. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekinduf 
Grobianus 146 The hindmost man comes ever by the worst. 
2866 Kingsley Herms. xv. The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may come 1 ^ their own, 1883 Buchanan 
Lme me for Ever 11. v. 130 This gold is honestly come by. 
Come from : see ii. 

40 . Come into . a. See 12 . 

f^b. To accede to, agree to ; to fall in with (a 
proposal); to yield to. 

^ 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 27 The poor People came into 
It so eagerly, 2725 — Voy. round World '1840) 19 The rest, 
who had all opposed me before, came cheerfully into my 
proposal. 17391 Gray in Gosse Life (1882) 30 The women 
did not come into it. 2753 Miss Cosexier Art Tonmnt. 
ui. 229 But be sure to this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure 2828 Sir W. Scott Tales of a. 
Grancfcitker Ser. l xxm, (1841) yS/c That he ought not to 
. .come into the King’s will. 

e. To come into possession of. 

[177a Town 4" Country Mag. On his coming into the 
possession of an estate.] 1833 Nem Monthly Mag. 

68 , 1 came into a property of one hundred tho^and pounds. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2} IH. 382 A bald little tinker who 


has just , .come into a fortune. x888 Mrs. Riddell Nun’s 
Curse II. iii. 51 Now ‘he had come into his own’, 
d. To enter upon (ojfhce or power). 
x8zo Examiner No. 6x7. 83/2 The year in which the 
Coalition came into power. 1844 Fraser’s Mag, XXX. 
745/r The Whigs came into office. 

41. Come of — — . a. See 11. b. « Become of. 

1590 Marlowe Tamburl. ir. iii, What thinks’t thou, man, 

shall come of our attempts? 2849 Thackeray Van. Fair 
(2856) 320 What has come of Major Dobbin? 

42. Come on — . ~ Come upon, 4S. 

1549 CompL Scott. 6 The iminent dangeir that vas cum- 
mand on the realme of France, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
295 Then the kinges battaile came on the Englishe men. 

2585 James I* Ess. in Poesie (Arb.) 23 As the Pilgrim .. 
Cumd on the parting of two wayesat night. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Sccmd. II. ii, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
1840 Dickens Batvt. Rudge Ixxviii, The popular expression 
of ‘ coming on the parish’. 2850 Taifs Mag. XVII. 47SI/2 
The change had come on them like a shot. 1864 Tknnyson 
E. Arden 149 Moving homeward [Enoch] came on Annie. 

b. Obs. and diaL for come of. 

a 2677 [see 34]. 2687 Burnet Cont. Ref. Varillas 27 , 1 saw 
what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge, 

43. Come over . a. See 3. 

fb. To exceed, surpass. Obs. 

2478 Pasiott Lett. No. S16. III. 225 That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses I have borowd. 2599 Shaks. 
Muck Ado V. ii. 7 M. Will you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beautie? . 5 . In so high a stile Margaret, that 
no man lining shall come ouer it. 

c. To come as an overshadowing or overmaster- 
ing influence ; to take possession of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next by the phrase ‘ a change has 
come over him ’.) Come crvertuzih (Shaks.) : cf. 7. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, r. ii. 267 How he^ comes o' re vs with 
our wilder dayes. 1604 — Oih. iv. i. 20 It comes ore 
my memorie, As doth the Rauen o’re the infectious house: 
Boading to all. 1714 Jrnl. W. Edmundson Pref. 5 A 
general Apostacy ctime over Professed Christians. 2841 
Lever C. O’Malley iii, Certain misgivings came over me. 
2888 M Carthy & Mrs. C, Praed Ladies’ Gallery IL xi. 
180 Sometimes . . it comes over me that this is all a piece of 
acting. 2889 Ckamb. Jrnl. 2 Nov. 699/2 That . . look once 
more came over his face. 

d. To overtake, befall, happen to. 

1848 M Rs. Gaskell M. Barton^ i, ‘ Fm sorry for the girl, for 
bad 's come over her.’ Ibid, vi, ‘ There's a cfiange corned 
over him. .is there not?’ 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiii- 734 
[I'his] showed the change that had come over him. 2888 
Farjeon Miser Farebrother II. viL 96 What had come 
over Bob? 

te. To overcome, dominate over, Obs. 

1668 Pepvs Diary 20 Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. 

f. To get the better of by craft, impose upon. 
coUoq. or slang. ( With indirect pass.') Cf. 28 b. 

2823 Scott Pirate iv, Old Jasper Yellowley had been 
come over by a certain noble Sottish Earl. 1S40 Dickens 
Bxm. Fudge xx, Not feeling quite certain .. whether he 
might not be ‘ coining over her* with these compliments. 
1883 Mrs. F. MAnm Pansh of Hilly 'viu ^ To cross that 
lady’s assumed intention of ‘coming over her’. 

g. To get over. dial. 

2888 Mrs. Jocelyn 100,000 versus Ghosts II. iv. 68 It 
all .seems so sudden like. Miss Kate, I can't come over that 

44. Come round . To get round, get the 

better of by craft, circumvent, colloq. 

2830 tr. Aristgpk. 247 How he comes round you with his 
sophistry I Mod. * You can’t come rountl me in that way.’ 

45. Come to . 

a. See 3, and other senses passim, 
tb. To get at, attain, get possession of. Obs. 
C2324 Guy Warm. (A.) 308 Y loue hing y no may com to. 
C1340 Cursor M. 18409 (Trin.) How coom hou to bat gode. 
1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 124 To come to theyr lyuyng. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (2625) 99 It is requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance . . or otherwise, 
that some gjft you came to them. 

c. To succeed in due course to. (Cf. 8b, 40 c.) 

2580 Lyly Euphues^ (Arb.) 452 This clemencie did hir 

maiestie . . shew at hfr comming to the crowne, 2605 B. 
Jonson Volpone in. v, To use his fortune With, reverence 
when he comes to it, 1674 tr. MachiavePs Florentine 
Hist. I. 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy, 
wrx Steele Spect. No. 113 Vs,! came to my Estate in my 
Twenty second Year.^ 2^73 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, i, 
What a pity the 'squire is not come to bis own. 1855 
Macaulay Hist Eng. III. 23 When he came to the crown, 

d. To amount to (a stated sum or number), 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. {1880) 63 It wole come to sixti bottsand 
mark )?at he robbib of bo Idngis lige men. c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb,) xxiL 104 Pe somrae , . commez to fyue hundreth 
thowsand florenez. ^ 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 2531) 16 
The dayes of the pilgrymage of my lyfe . . come not to y® 
dayes of my forefathers, 2724 Be Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(2840) 72 Let us put it all together, and see what it will 
come to. 2885 Sir R. Baggallay in Law Times’ Rep, LII. 
672/2 The proceeds of the sale came to over 5000/. 

e. To amount to in price, to cost. 

2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, ii. iv. 84 In Barbary sir, it cannot 
come to so much. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1692^ 52 The 
GaUon of Milk comes but to a Farthing. Mod. This pair 
will come to about a guinea. 

f. Jig.. To ‘ amount to % be equivalent to, mean, 

2768 Sterne Sent. Joum., Montriul, It comes to the 

same thing, said I. 1825 Nffvo Monthly Mag. XIV. 327 
You don’t eat any thing. What, is your leg so bad as that 
comes to? 2825 Waterton Wand. S.Amer. L 12 It comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end. 2879 M. J. Guest 
Led. H ist. Eng. xix. 278 The first [dispute] really came to 
the questio)a whether the bishops .. were subjects of the 
king or of the Pope. x8S8 Mc Carthy & Mrs. C. Praed 
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Ladles^ Gallery II. iv. 49,- 1 am not exactly such a pig as 
that conies to. 

g. To issue or result in, to turn in tbe end to ; 
in such phrases as ta come to much, to little, to 
nought, when all comes to all, if the worst come to 
the worst, etc. 

tS68^RAFTON Chron, II. 233 This voyage . . came to nothing. 
1611 Bible Hag. i. 9 Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to 
little. 1699 Damwer Voy . 11 , i. i. 14 Nor was it his fault 
that it came to nothing. 1719 De Foe Crusoe vii. {1720) 123 
Not one Grain of that I sow’d this time came to anything. 
18x4 Jane Austen Park (1847) 172 His falling in^ 

love with Juba had come to nothing. x88S F. Warden 
Witch of H ills II. xvi. 60 If the worst comes to the worst. 

ll. Come to oneself ioni s senses '] : To recover 

consciousness \ to become conscious again after 
sleep, a swoon, etc, 

X34O' Ay end. 128 Ac j>anne he he]? y-slepe and com]? to 
him-zelue. ^ ^1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymont iv. 122 She 
felle doun in a swoune . . And whan she was come agen to 
herseffe. 1586 T. B. Primaud, Pr. Acad. 1. 11589) 491 
She fell downe amazed : and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Blunt Poy. Letiant 16 The hurt 
person comming to his senses, cleared me, telling how it 
came and by whom. 1722 Be Foe Col. Jack (1840) 285 
When she was come to herself enough to talk again. 1890 
S. R, Gardiner lu Did. Nat. Biog. XXIL 319/r At the 
news of the execution of Charles I he [Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came to himself, etc- 

{h) To come to one s right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. 

1526 Tindale Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe 
and sayde, etc. ^i68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 527 
Zaccheus . . being come unto himself, as soon as Christ was. 
come into his house. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvni, ii, 
But at last, having vented the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Black Yolande III. vii. 129 
The people, .may come to their senses. 

40. Come under , a. See 6 b. 

I>. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 
title, etc.), to be included under. 

i66» Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 10 So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles. 
1816 Byron in Moore Life 301 Anything of mine coming 
under the description of his request. 1889 Corfth. Mag. 
Dec. 567 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 

c. To be brought under the operation of, to be 
subjected to. 

1714 W. Edmundson Journal 7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. 1887 The Lady 20 Jan- 38/3 The owners 
perhaps came under the guillotine. 1889 Law Rep., A ppcal 
Cases XIV. 533 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due. 1890 Jrnl. Education i Jan. 27 2 Those 
pupils who. .had come under his personal influence, 

47. Come imto . a. See 3 . 

t b. = Come to, 45 d. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 308 Three MilHoms of Scutes of 
Gold . . the which do come unto sterlyng money, fyve hundreth 
thousand pound. 1660 T. Willsford Scales Commerce i. 
ni. 108 How much comes xod. a day unto by the year ? 

48. Come upon « a. See 3 . The special 

senses are generally derived from the notion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, w'’itli force or weight, upon one ; cf. come 
down upon, 56 g. 

b. To attack, esf. suddenly or by surprise. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv, 509 [Thai] Cum sa hardely 

Apon all the gret cheuelry of Yrland. <;i46o Fortescue 
Abs. Lim. Mon, (1714) 89 To resyste our Enneniyes, 
whan they list to come upon us. 1611 Bible Gen, xxxiv. 
25 And came vpon the citie boldly, and slew all the males. 
xpQo Qoxe. Russian Discov. xgi Katcham.. came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms. 1816 Byron in Moore Li/e 325 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty . . at a time. 1827 Scott 'Tales Grand/, 
Ser. I. viii, To come upon him suddenly and by night. 

c. Said of a divine visitation, retribution, curse, 
blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Deut, xxviii. 2 And there shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes blissyngis. Ibid. 15 And. .shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes malysouns. 1335 Coverdale Fs. lxxvii[i]. 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpon them, slewe y« welthiest 
of them.^ 1611 Bible Job xxix. 13 ITieblessing of him that' 
was readie to perish, came vpon me. 1714 Jml W. Edmund- 
son. Pref. 29 Calamity that was coming upon this Nation. 
1832 Tennyson Lady Shaloit iii. v, ‘ The curse is come 
upon me cried The Lady of Shalott. 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
mental. 

1382 Wyclxf Ps. Kv. 6 [Iv. si Drede and trembling camen 
vp on me. r6ii Bible 2 Chron. xiv, 14 The feare of the 
Lord came vpon them. 1714 W. Edmundson Jml. 25 
About this time it came weightily upon me to leave Shop- 
keeping, 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 402/1 A temporary 
madness seems to have come upon tbe people. iSSS 
M ’Carthy & pRAED Right HcoCMe III. xxviii, 39 It came 
upon her now that something subtler . . lay at the root. 

e. To make an authoritative demand or claim 
upon (a party liable). 

1603 B. JoNSON Volpone v. iv, I’ll come upon him For 
that, hereafter. 1623 Massinger New Way rv. ii, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security For his thousand pounds. 
1701 W. WoTTON Hist. Rome 466 Turinus then camejupon 
him for the Money. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixxviii, In 
the damage done to the Maypole, he could * come upon the 
county'. 1850 Tnifs Mag. XVII. 725/2 They might come 
upon me afterward, and make me pay up. 

f. To become legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become a burden on. 

2833 Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 278 He had saved 
money, and could not come upon the paarish, 1850 TaiTs 
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Mag. XVII. 336/2 So Betty came upon the parish with all 
her children. 

g. To meet with or fall in with a person or place 
as it were by chance. 

.*773 Goldsm. Sloops to Conq, i. You are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack-skull Common. 1820 Examiner 
No. 637. 414/2 She came upon us by surprise. X849 Taifs- 
Mag. XVI, 154/1 The travellers soon came upon a village. 
1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, III. 256 , 1 came upon Geraldine 
in Cheyne Row. 

Come -witMn : see 6, and Withih. 

IX. With adverbs: forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other languages : e. g. come 
again, L. re^entre^ F. revenir, Ger. iviederkommen, 

^ Come is used with adverbs generally, esp. adverbs Imply- 
ing motion toward, as hither, together only those in which 
the sense is more or less specialized are here dealt with. 

49. Come about. 

£U. To arrive in the course of revolution; to re- 
volve, ‘ come round 

1330 Palsgr. 489/1, I was borne this day twenty yeres, as 
the yeres come aboute. 1602 Garew O/v/n/izZ/JiSii) 187 
Each entertaining such foreign acquaintance, as will not 
fail, when their like turn cometh about, to requite him with 
the like kindness. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowler be smaller, tbe work comes so 
much swifter about. 1826 [see c]. 1889 Mrs. Riddell 

P'^cess Sunshine I. vi. 96 That movable feast . . came 
about in due season. 

f b. Piaut, Of the wind : To turn, esp. into a 
more favourable quarter ; to veer round. Obs, 

1336 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 11589) 99 This after 
noone the winde came about. 1694 Narborough Acc, Sev. 
Late Voy. i, 176 From the 10th.. to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west . . At Noon . . the Wind came 
about at South. 1708 Lond. Goa. No. 4464/7 The Wind , 
coming about . . to the S.W. the Fleet was oblig’d to alter 
its Course. ; 

c. To come round to a person’s side or opinion ; 
to turn into a more satisfactory mood, or state ; = 
Come round c, d. Obs. or dial. 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. iv. i, Tlie Lady Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her. . I think I 
shall come about to thee again. 1775 Sheridan Rivals i. 
ii, If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive how she’d 
come about. 1826 Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885') II. 282 
Some people, .consoled themselves by saying things would 
come about again . . They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about ; the seasons came about, it was true ; but 
something must be done to bring things about. 

d. To come in the course of events ; to come 
to pass, happen, turn out ; to come to be as it is. 

c 1315 Shoreham 104 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senne aboute cometh. c 1430 Syr Getter. (.Roxb.) 877^ 
He meruelled hou it cam aboute. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 
391 And let me speake . . How these things came about. 
1697 Collier Ess, Mor. Subj. n, (1709) ^ How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, and Reason vary so 
much ? 1883 Buchanan Love me for Ever iv. L 220 What 
strange changes had come about in a year 1 

f e. To fulfil itself ; to turn out true. Ohs. 

1392 Shake. Rom, ^ Jul. i. iii. 45 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about. 

50. Come albroad. 

To come forth from house or seclusion ; to come 
out ; to appear before the public, become publicly 
known, be published, arch, 

<^*553 'doKx.-L Royster D. iir. ii. lArb.) 42 If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1365-78 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Abdere se Uteris.. to live unknowne in con- 
tinualle studdy, and never to com a broade. 1576 Fleming 
Panoplie Ep. 204 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroad. 15^2 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke viii. 17 For there is 
not any thing.. hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Print. 173s Pope Prol. Sat. 157 Did some more sober 
aritic come abroad. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. xf 
The acid . . usually comes abroad at five times the strength 
of vinegar. 

61. Comeagrain. (See simple senses and Again, 
esp. A. I b.) 

a. To come a second time, return. 
c 1460 Temmeley Myst, ^ Go home, son, com sone agane. 
a *555 Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) IL 442 But now, 
dearly beloved, to come again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
of God- 1699 Dampier Voy. II. n. 22 As she recovered, 
and made a little way, she would come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struck her off again. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 

X. vii, Monks might deem their time was come again. 1823 
— Jnan viir. xxxv. But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how ‘ to cut and come again ’. 

i b. To return to a normal condition ; to re- 
cover from a swoon, etc. Obs. or dial, 

*535 Coverdale Judg. xv. 19 Whan he dranke, his sprete 
came agayne, and he was refreszshed. x6ii Bible 2 Kings 
v. 14 His fleshe came againe- 1838 Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 
(Jam.1 My dochter was Iangawa[in a swoon], but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

c. To appear after death, dial. (Cf. F. revenui) 
1884 Holland Gloss.s.v., 1 remember agentleman, 
who was drowned whilst skating, was popularly believed 
to ‘come again’. 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss., Come again, to 
return after death. (Also in other dialect Glossariesjl 

5 2. Come along. 

To move onward (toward or with the speaker) ; 
often used as an exhortation. 

i6p4 Narborough Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711] 26, I kept 
a Light out all night, that the Pink might see if she came 
along. 1703 Farquhar Sir H, WUdair n. i, Hang your 


family dinners 1 come along with me. 1734 Pope .Sar. MTim 
iv. 373 Come then, my Friend! my Genius ! come along. 
1S37 Dickens Pickw. ii, *Come along, then’, said he of the 
green coat. 1830 Tennyson In Mem, xxxvii, I laurmur’dfc 
as I came along, Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d. 

50. Come away. 

a. To come on one’s way: see Away i. 

b. To come from the place : see Away 2. 

918 [see Away 2]. 1830 Tennyson Oriana, How could 
I rise and come away, Oriana ? 1864 — North. Farmer v, 
1 thowt a said what a owt to 'a. said an’ 1 coom’d awaay. 

G. ITo detach itself, separate : see Away 3. 

Mod. On grasping it, the handle came away in his hand. 
A part of the bone must come away first. 

td. To get on or along with ; cf. Away 16. 

1603 CAMDENjffiEV/r. (1637) 39 There are. .many of the French 
[words] which the Italians can hardly come away withall. 

e. To spring out of the ground ; to grow apace. 

2669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agrtc. vL § 3 (idSi) 98 For the first 

half dozen years they make no considerable advance, but 
afterwards they come away miraculously. 1763 Earl 
Haddington Forest-trees 12 This . . to be done with all the 
young plants till they come away so heartily, that, etc. 
[Now chiefly cf/iz/.l 

f. To come forth, issue, turn out. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 139 No two makings 
coming away alike, but depending entirely upon accident. 

64 . Come to®*ck., (See Back 5-7.) 

a. To return (hither), in space/or time; to re- 
turn to a condition, to the memory, come to mind. 

1592 Shaks. Rofn. ^ Jul, i. hi. 8 Nuise come backe 
againe. 1830 Taifs Mag, XVII. 665/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came back to consciousness. 1883 Black Yolande 
II. xi. 198 Whatever happenSj he cannot come back on you 
and say you had deceived him. 189a Temple Bar Mag. 
Jan. 9. The very names are coming back to him. 

b. Sporting slang. To fall back, lose ground, 

1885 Times 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Royal 

Hampton began to come back to his horses- i8go Field 
29 Mar. 462/2 Wade succeeded in maintaining a lead . . but 
from the seventh mile he began to ‘ come back ’ to his men. 

55. Come by. 

a. To come near, usually in passing ; to pass. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 140, I did heare The gailopping 

of Horse. Who was’t came by? 1709 Steele Toiler IS o, 
109 F 1 There was a great Funeral coming by. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Walking to Mail, John. And when does this come 
by ? James. The mail ? At one o'clock 

b. To come aside, dial. 

56. Come down, 

a. To descend (hither), to come to what is, or 
is spoken of as, a lower place : see Dowk adv. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5147 When Cri-ste es common 
doun to derae. 1333 Coverdale Rev. xii. 12 The deuell is 
come downe vnto you. 1568 Grafton Chrmt. II. 70 At 
length commeth downe from the Pope two Legates. 1773 
G0LD.SM. Stoops to Cong. 1. n, The gentleman that’s coming 
down to court my sister. 1830 Taids Mag. X’VII. 256/1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down to the House 
of Commons. 1885 Mrs* Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 
vi. 187 The rain came down like a white sheet. 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction. 

163a Lithgow Trav, vii. L 353 Their women . . whose 

vpper gownes come no further downe than their middle 
thighes. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XV. 21 The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to the fifteenth day after 
the operation. 1849 Tati’s Mag. XNl. 12/2 The.. forest,, 
comes down to the water’s edge. 

c. To descend by birth {obs.) or tradition; to 
survive from an earlier time to the present. 

0^1400-50 Warn Alex. 3r56 (Ashm. MS.) ^p&i ware 
comen doun of kyngis. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 101 F 7 
Nothing of this Nature is come down to us. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. HI. iL 599 To come down to later times. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Led. Hist Eng. XXXV. 352 The tales had come 
down from the old heathen times. 

d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 

*787 ‘ G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem. (1809) 25 The best bit 

of flesh that ever was crossed will certainly come down one 
day or another. 1803 Pic Nic No. 3 (1806) I. 108 Dr. F' — 
. . lost his equilibrium, and came down on the ice. 1888 J, 
Payn Myst. Mirbridge xix. He spurred the animal to leap 
the horse-trough , .and it came down with him* i8go Field 
8 Mar. 363/2 The giraffe he fired at came down. 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 
humbled, abased, or degraded. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xlviii. 18 Cum doun fro glorie, sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the dorter of Dibon. 1333 Cover- 
dale Deut. xxviii. 43 Thou shalt come downe alowe. 1850 
Tait’s Mag. XVII. 633/2 Some folks who are so high will 
have to come down a peg. 1889 Mrs. Riddell P’cess Sun- 
shine I. i. 8 They had come down in the world. 

f. To become reduced in size or amount ; to be 
lowered. 

1640 in Rushw.. Hist, Coll. in. (1692) I. 71 Resolved, That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Officers shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and no longer. 
1795 Smeaton Edy stone A. § 315 Its lustre diminished., 
till It came down, to a star of about the third magnitude. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 6r Valley iii, 39 When prices 
fall and wages must come down. 1830 Taics Mag. XVII. 
719/2 The rent must come down. 

g. Come down upon : to descend with, 

authority, severity, hostility, or suddenness upon ; 
to make an attack by surprise upon ; to make a 
demand or call which is felt to press on or upon one. 

1611 Bible Fs. viL 16 His violent dealing shall come 
downe vpon his owne pate. i86r Du Chaillu Explor. 
Equai. Africa ir. 33 The treacherous enemy comes down 
upon a sleeping village. 1888 R. A. King Leal Lass 1 . 
vi. 1 17 It’s too bad to come down always on you, only 
because you’re such a good fellow. 
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!i. Come down i^itk) — — to bring or put 
down; esp. to lay down money ; to make a dis- 
bursement ; also to come down with the needful^ 
dust, pelf, etc. colloq. (cf. 7 .) 

1700 CoiiG'&m'& W'ay of Worldin. v, What pension does 
your lady propose?, .she must come down pretty deep now, 
she’s superannuated. 1760 C. Johnston CArysal II, 
248 I’ll make them come down, and handsomely too, or 
they shall repent it. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson (1842) 

IV. 381 The popular phrase of coming down with 'the 
dust*. 1877 Scrihi- Mag. XV. 2S8/2 But even rich fathers 
aren’t willing Always to come down with the pelf. 

67. Come fortli. {not colloquial,') 
a. T o advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

<21300 Cursor M. 14349 ‘ Lazar’, wit |?is, ‘cum forth’ he 
hadd. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xviii. 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of his chawmbire. iS 35 Coverdale Gett. xxiv, 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel . . came forth. 1784 
CowPER Tiroc. 525 If. . Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill ; The pedagogue . . Claims more than half the praise. 
~ Task II, 445 Forth comes the pocket mirror. — First we 
Stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock. 1808 
Mrs. Hemans Voice of Spring 21 Come forth, 0 ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come ! 1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem, iv, 
Come forth. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxviii. 
286 He came forth from his quiet retreat. 

f b. To come into existence, be bom. Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne horryble geant.s in albyon. 

f c. To become published ; to come out. Ohs. 

IS9S Barnfield Cynthia To Rdrs., Poems ^Arb.) 44 The 
last Terme. .there came forth a little toy of mine, intituled. 
The Affectionate Shepheard. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 26 
When comes your Booke forth. 1850 Taif s Mag. XVII. 
491 ‘ Childe Harold ’ came forth during the same year, 

58. Come forward. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front b. To present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity, e. To 
make advances, lit. and fs- 

1530 Palsgr. 490/1 Come forwarde, a Goddes name, whye 
dragge you so ever behynde, 1709 Steele TatlerlSo. 45 
f I, I heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward. 2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 165 The 
Plague was come forward in the West and North Parts of 
the Town. 2823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 276/1 Buyers are 
not induced to come forward. 2859 Tennyson Geraint <§• 
EnidoS>s The armourer . , Came forward with the helmet 
yet in hand, 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Her cousin . . cameforward as a candidate. Mod. {humorous) 
They are very backward in coming forward. 

59. Come in. < See In adv. in its varioas senses.) 

a. To enter hither; esp. into a house, room, or 
enclosure ; to enter the field or arena. 

a x^oo Cursor M. 8959 Sco com in at bat ilk yatte. 2382 
Wyclif 2 /Cingsxiv. 6 And seith, Cura in, wijf of Jeroboam. 
<r 24oo Maundev. viii. (1839) 84 Whan we comen in wee 
diden of cure Schoon. 1600 Shaks. A. F. L. 1. ii. 181 He 
is the generall challenger, I come but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. 2602 — Twel. N. i. 
iii. 4 By my troth sir Toby, you must come in earlyer a 
nights. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, ii. ii. § i The simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct 
as those that come in by different senses. 2728 W. Smith 
Unrv. College 271 That he had . . twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 2856 Whyte-Melville (2882) 61/2 

A sleepy ‘Come in ' was the reply to my summons. 288a 
Daily Tel, 27 May {Cricket), Mr. C, T. Studd ..came in 
third wicket down, 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants, 
etc. 

<?i<p80 Chron. Vilod. 12 And ]>e Denmark es come |?o first 

S ne. 2398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 136 And tels how first 
! famous ancestor Did come in long since with the Cori- 
querour. 2873 Tristram Moah ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-building inhabitants came in. 

to. {in Script.) To come in unto \ to have carnal 
intercourse with. Obs. 

2533 Coverdale Gen. xix. 31 Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in vnto us. 2621 Bible Gen. xxxviii. 16. 

d. To move or advance inwards ; to arrive here 
at its destination ; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

a 2626 Bacon (Jp, Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
seas, was come in and joined to our main fleet. 2667 
DrydEN Sir Martin Mar, all v. i, Here’s another of our 
vessels come in. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 129 ? i There 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe xv. 256 The tide, as going out, or coming 

in. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 386 The mails went out 
and came in only on the alternate days, 1888 Farjeon 
Miser Farebro. II. xix. 256 The ‘ dark* horse . . came in 
fourth. 

t e. Fencing. To make a pass or home-thrust, 
to get within the opponent’s guard. Ohs. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen IV, n. iv. 241 These nine. .Began to 
giue me ground : but I followed me close, came in foot and 
hand. 2597 — 2 Hen, IV, iii. 11. 302 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in. a 2623 Fletcher 
Bloody Bro. v. ii, Oh, bravely thrust ! Take heed he come 
not in, sir. To him again ; you give him too much respite, 
ff. To submit, yield, give in one’s adhesion. 
2520 Hen. viii Let. \n Sf, Papers Hen. VIII, II. iii. 57 
O’Neil, and the other Irish captains [have] come in, and 
. .recognised us as their sovereign lord. 25^ in E. Lodge 
Illust. Brit. Hist. (1791' I. 332 My Lord of Norfolke was 
ready to com in. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
658/1 Touching the arche-rebell himselfe . . if he ..should 
offer to come in and submitt himselfe to her Majestic. 
2687 Burnet Cant. Reff. Varillas 124 Seeing the Queen’s 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. 2828 
Scott Tales Grand/. Ser. ii. xxv, Glencoe had not come 
in within the term prescribed. 


g. To be successful in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power. 

2703 Hearne Colled, 7 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 118 He 
came in Rector. 1820 Examimr No, 619. 124/2 Mr. 
March Phillips . . came in for Leicestershire in 2818, on the 
Whig interest. 2825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 23 A 
character for public speaking, which, .must inevitably lead 
. , whenever the Whigs should come in, to a seat in the 
British Senate. 1890 Sat. Rev. 17 May 586/1 Mr. Glad- 
stone says that the statement thatne came in on allotments 
in 2886.. is., untrue. 

li. Of things : To be brought or given in. 

a 2067 Char. Eadweard in Cod. Dipi, IV. 195^ Ani land 
sy owt of 3 en biscopriche jedon, ich wille 3 aet hit cume in 
oilman. 28S5 Mrs- Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland i. 15 
At Easter, eggs came in by the hundred. 2890 Sat. Rev. 22 
Jaly 35/1 Subscriptions will continue to come in. 

i. To come into hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. Income.) 

2588 Shaks L.L.L.v. ii. 2 Sweet hearts we shall be 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
1396 — I Hen. I V, IV. i. 55 We may boldly spend, vpon the 
hope Of what is to come m. a 2670 'Hkcke.t A bp. Williams 
1. (1692) 202 He was profuse in hospitality. .To maintain all 
this, he had plenty coming in. 2833 New Monthly Mag. 
XXXVII. 347 Coming in as the incomes of literary men do. 

j. Natural productions {e.g, vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come in, when they begin to be 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in usefully, opportunely, and the like. In 
the current phrases, to come in handy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ‘ to come in opportunely and prove useful 

2879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxxiii. 330 The snow 
and the storms came in so well to help the Welsh. 2884 

H. Coxwell Contemp. Rev. Oct. 536 The system of bal- 
loon signalling, .would have come in opportunely. 2888 
M‘ Cartky Ladies' Gallery II. v. 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now, 2889 Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize 

I. xii. 207 They have come in most useful. 2890 Sat, Reau 
8 Feb. 1 57/ ’2 Even cats, .come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, account, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
place, esp. with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf. sense 6 b. 

2396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 11. i 365 Gre. If whil’st I liue she 
will be onely mine. ^ Tra. That only came well in. 2620 
— Temp. II. i. 77 Widow ? A pox o’ that : how came that 
Widdow in? Widdow Dido I 2820 Examiner No. 648. 
S87//2 But justice comes in here, as it comes in at eveiw 
corner of this rotten question. 1886 Lady Branksmere II. 
xxix. 158 Where does the joke come in ? 

l. To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks.(xZZo) 217 pei han grete lordischipis 
aroorteised to hem. .|?is amorteisynge comep in hi ypocrisie 
of preiynge be mou^. Needham tr. Selden's Mare 

Cl. 24 For thence came in private Dominion or Possession. 
a 2684 Earl Roscom. Poems ( J. Then came rich cloaths 
and graceful action in. 285^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 172 
After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came in. Blackau. 
Mag. CXLVII. 520/2 Now that, .croquet has come in. 

m. Of a time or season : To enter or begin. 

2326 Tindale Rom. xi. 25 Vntyll the fulnes of the gentyls 

be come in. 1^7 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iit 52 Now comes 
in the sweete of the night. 2729 De Crusoe (1840) I. 
xvi. 27s The settled season began to come in. 2890 Blackw. 
Mag. CXLVII. 133/1 The year comes in royally. 

f n. To come in with’, to overtake; to meet; 
to fall in with. Obs. 

2337 R. /Woodman in Foxe A. StM. (2596) 1801/2 Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me. 2724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier {xZj^o) 192 In this pickle . . I came 
in with him. 

o. To come in for*, to be included among those 
who receive a share of anything ; to receive inci- 
dentally. 

2663 Bp. Patrick Pilgrim xxL 218 We come in for a share 
of all their gettings. 1697 Collier A Thoiight Ess. (1702) 
1 1 . 84 If Thinking is essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones 
will come in for their share of Privilege, 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 , 366 Bystanders whom His Majesty recognised 
often came in for a courteous word. 1883 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Chr. Kirkland III, ix. 298 She came in for her 
share of a fine property. 

p. To come in upon,m : to enter one’s mind 
as a powerful impression, to be home in upon. 

2886 M'‘Carthy & Mrs. C. Praed Right Hon'ble II. xxiil 
180 It came more and more in upon her that she had known 
from the very first 2889 Stevenson Master of B. vi. 186 
Has it never come in upon your mind what you are doing? 

60. Come near. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc. : see Neab. come nigh. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14123 (Cott.) Ne mans wijt par mai cum 
Here. 1662 Stili ingfu Orig. Sacne in. ii. § 3 To which those 
expressions of Plato in his TimaeuS come very near. 2726 
Swift Gulliver ix%9) 190/1 The horse started a little when 
he came near. 2878 Scribn. Mag. XV. 24/2 We came very 
near having a smash-up. 2889 STEVEVison Master fB, xi. 
298 The Indian . .came near to pay the penalty of life. 

61. Come off. 

fa. Formerly in imperative as a call of en- 
couragement to action : comet come along! come 
on ! Ohs. 

0x386 Chavckr FriaVs T. 304 Yis quod this Somonour.. 
Com of, and lat me ryden hastily. Yif me xii. pens. 2413 
Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle IV. xx. (2483) 66 Come of, come of, and 
slee me here as blyue. 2470-% Malory Arthur xx. iv, 
Come of thenne, sayd they alle, and do hit [open a door]. 
2482 Caxton Reynard B. vij, Why tarye ye thus longe, 
come of. 2536 Skelton Magnyf. 103 Come of, therefore, 
let se; Shall I begynne or ye. 2530 Palsgr. 418 Come 


of, my scolers. .1 shall shewe you many thinges, or fa, mes 
escoliers. 1557 Sarum Primer, Complin iij, Come of ther- 
fore our patronesse, Cast upon us those pitiful! eyes of thyne. 

b. To come away from a place in which one 
has been, e.g. a ship, a coast, etc. 

a 2480 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond, Cii. (Camden 1877) 
41 But raassyngers thedyr he sende, Bade them to come of 
and make an end. 2609 Dampier Voy. II. i. viii. 154 The 
next day Capt. Minchm came off. 2743 J. Bulkeley & 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 108 Made a Signal for the Boats 
to come off. 2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 11885) II. i We came 
off from Burghclere yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord Car- 
narvon’s park. 

t c. To desist, cease from. Ohs. 

2722 H. Felton Classicks (J.), To come off from these 
grave disquisitions, I would clear the point by one instance 
more, a 2724 Burnet Own Time II. 31 To forgive every 
one that should come off from his opposition. 

fd. *To deviate; to depart from a rule or 
direction’ (J ). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis, but yet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. 

e. To become detached ; to detach oneself. 

2833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVI L 486 Eve handled it, 

and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 2837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Mr. Weller, .attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. ‘Come off!’ said 
Sam. 2850 7'aii's Mag.XVll. z6/t The tail, .came off in 
his hand. Univ. Rev. 15 Mar. 302 The wheel of the 

car came off in the middle of the road. 

f. To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement ; usually 
with reference to the manner, as to come off with 
flying colours, second best, badly, safely, victorious, 
a loser, etc. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 228 But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from the great debts. 2607 -- Cor. i. vi. i 
We are come off, Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
N or Cowardly in retyre. 1630 R. J ohnson Kingd. <5- Commw. 
26 His few well led men came ever off with victory.. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr. n. 68 Some Pilgrims in some things come oil 
losers. 27<|E Smollett Rod. Rand, ix, Blessing ourselves 
that we had come off so well. x8z^ Bcon Tales Grand/. 
Ser. III. xxiii. He had come off victorious . . in every action 
in which he had been engaged. _ 2883 A. Dobson Fielding 
70 In this controversy. .Cibber did not come off worst. 
f g. To get oif, escape. Obs. 

1634 Milton Comus 647, 1 . . Entered the very liine-twigs 
of his spells, And yet came off. 2667 N. Fairfax in PML 
T rans. 1 1 . 5^ She had a dangerous Feaver, with a Diarrhoea, 
but came off ^2726 South (J.), If, upon such a fair and 
full trial, he can come off, he is then clear and innocent, 
t h. To acquit oneself well, etc, Obs. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander i. 24 Cunning but ca- 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. 

t i. Of things : To come to an issue or result ; 
to turn out. Obs. 

2591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. i. 216 Sil. I thanke you (gentle 
Seruant) 'tis very Clerkly-done. Val. N ow trust me ( Madam) 
it came hardly-off. 2607 ■— Timon 1, i. 29 Pain. ’Tis a good 
Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this comes off well, and excellent. 
2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. xji This imitation, .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows. 

j. Of a thing on hand : To come to the issue; 
to take place, be carried out. 

2823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 368 The event has 
not come off right. 2842 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III, 
142 A race to come off on the sands. 2865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 286 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o'clock, 

f k. To pay, disburse : cf. come down, come out. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iii. 13 They shall haue my 
horses, but lie make them pay. , they must come off. 2602 
Holland Pliny II. 539 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his pictures vnto them, vnlesse they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time. 1636 Davenant Wits in Dodsley (1780) VIII. 512 
We’ll make her costive Beldamship Come off 2639 Mas- 
singer Unnai. Combat iv. ii, Will you come off, sir? 

L Sporting euphem. To fall off. Cf. 2 c. 

2881 Mrs. O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 1, i 7, I 
confess I don’t like to see a girl come off. 

62. Come OIL. 

a. To advance hitherward ; often implying hos- 
tile intent. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bah. 2873 Than wole I, }?at ye come on In 
haste to that same place. C 2430 Lydg. Smyth ^ Dame in 
Hazl. E, P. P. III. 209 The smyth. .Called on hys dame 
Jone, And bad her com on fast. 2335 Coverdale fer. 
xlviii. 14 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pace. 
2603 Shaks. Meas.forM. v. i. 400 The swift celeritie of his 
death, Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the armies came fast .on. 2722 De Foe C<?/. fack 
(2840} 238 Their troops . . came on again to the charge with such 
fury, that, etc. 2889 Standard 9 Dec. 5/7 He will come 
on to Zanribar on Thursday. 

b. To advance in growth or development; to 
progress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. 

2606 Marston Sophqnisba ii. i, States come on With slow 
advice, quicke execution. 1626 Bacon Sylva (J.), It should 
seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of the roses, 
that they will come far faster on in water than In earth. 
2689 PIicKERiNGiLL Ceremony-mongcr 2,8 Like a young Set- 
ting-dog .. there’s hopes of him, he’s coming on. 2739 
PhiL Trans. LI. 182 He seemed to come on but slowly 
while the shocks were slight. 2853 C. McIntosh Bk. 
Garden 473 Crops of cauliflower, etc., that may be coming 
on too fast, 281^ Field 25 Feb. 232/3 No. 7 [oarsman] has 
hardly come on as fast as expected. Ibid. 8 Mar, 355/2 He 
[a dog] has come on tremendously in head. 
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C. To come so as to prevail disagreeably; to 
supervene ; said of night, winter, bad weather, 
fits or states of illness. 

c 1400 Stnudone Bab. 892 The nyghte come on ful sone. 
*485 Caxton dim. Gt. 83 I'he nyght came on. 1603 
Knolles Hisi. Turks (J. -, Until winter were come on. 
1694^ Narborough jAcc. Sett. Late Voy. i. (17111 126 Night 
coming on, we here pitched our tent, x'jxz W. Rogers Voy. 4 
It came on to blow. 1830 ‘Juan de Vega’ Jml. Tour xx. 
(1847) 138 It came on to rain. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast 
xiv. We encountered another south-easter . . it came on in 
the night, 1879 Carpenter Meut. Phys. i. ii. 75 Whenever 
the paroxysm came-on. 1886 M- Carthy & Mrs. C. Praed 
Right Hon'ble L vi. 99 The night had come on wet. 

d. To come upon the board for discussion or 
settlement ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

1737 Pope Hor. Epist. n. ii. 96 Before the Lords at 
twelve my Cause comes on. 17^ T. Jefferson Writ, 
(1859) III. 64 The question of the St. Domingo deputation 
came on. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXYIIL 132 The 
next day comes on Sir John Key’s motion. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
22 Mar. 340/2 The. . Bill had come on for second reading. 

©. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 
1833 New Monthly Mag. XXlk.Vin. 225 Then came on 
a small man. 1888 M Carthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery 
III. viii. i68 Ransom began to grow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on. 1890 Field 10 
672/2 At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

£ Come on I the imperative is used as a call to 
urge some one to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; esp. 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

c 1450 Guy Warm. (C.> i860 Gye beganne on hym to crye 
Harrawde, come on smertlye. 1503 Examp. Virt. 

iii. 29 Come on fayre youth and go with me. iS97 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV j HI. ii. _ i Come-on, come-on, come-on : giue 
mee your Hand,^ Sir ; giue mee your Hand, Sir. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. n. i. 144 Now Sir, come on : What was done 
to Elbowes wife, once more? 1738 Pope .£///. Sat. 11. 14 
Come on then, Satire 1 . .Spread thy broad wing, and souse 
on all the kind. 1837 Pickw. ii, ‘ Come on,' said 

the cab-driver, sparring away like clock-work. ‘ Come on 
— all four on you.' 1888 E. Gosse Raleigh ix. 201 Struck 
down as he was shouting * Come on, my men 

63 . Come out. 

a. lit. i, e. out of a place, a house, etc., into the 
open ; to emerge, issue forth. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 43 Du latzar cymm ut. c 117s 
Lamb. Horn, 63 And fereS in to belle . . nt ne cumeS he 
nefre ma. c 13^ Sir Feriimb. 2643 Frenschemen . . \>a.t bu)> 
now comen out of }>e tour. iS3S Coverdale Numb. xx. ii 
And Moses . . smote y* rocke . . Then came y« water out 
abundantly, 16x1 Bible Luke xv. 28 Therefore came his 
father out. 1722 De Foe Col. faek (1840J 137 Go in there 
a slave, and come out a gentleman. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk., Christmas Eve (Rtidg.j 86/2 The squire came 
out to receive us, 

b. esp, ‘ out into the field *, i, e. to fight. 

ia 1498 Warkw. Chron, iCamden Soc.) 14 Kynge Edwarde 
sent a messyngere to them, that yt thai wulde come oute, 
that he wulde feght withe them.] 1611 Bible ix. 29 

And he .said to Abiraelech, Increase thine armie and come 
out. 1805 Blackwood in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
130 note.. At this moment the Enemy are coming out. 1829 
Scott Tales Grand/, Ser. in. Ixxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out [in 1745] in ignorance of 
the laws of the civilized part of the nation. 

c. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as to come out on strike. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 20 May 4/7 Seventeen, .came out on 
strike ye.sterday morning. 1889 Daily Tel. 3 Dec. 5/5 He 
had the promises of 300 to come out ‘ in sympathy ' when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement : To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 

1848-60 Bartlett Did. Amer, s.v., ‘ How did you come 
out?’ means, how did you fare in your undertaking? x868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxiv, 186 He will come^ out a 
double-first. 1881 Mrs. C. Praed Policy Sr P.l. xiii. 289, 
I have set my heart on coming out winner. 1889 Steven- 
son Master o/B. iv. 128 He had been put to his defence, 
he had come lamely out. 

e. To appear, as the sun, moon, or stars ; to 
emerge from behind the clouds, etc. 

1832 Tennyson May Queen n. iv, I wish the snow would 
melt and the sun come out on high. 1883 Mrs, C, Praed 
Moloch I. I. vii. X32 The stars came out in the blue over- 
head. 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Nov, 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes. 

f. To protrude, project, extend. (See 5.) 

1694 Narborough Voy. S. <5* N. ir. 118 Between the Scales 
on both sides the Knobs come out commonly three or four 
together. 1715 Delaguliers Fires Impr, 23 The other 
[end] at top , . coming out into the Room. 

f g. To come to an end, expire, ‘ run out *. Obs. 

tx. Sleidane's Comm. 241 b, The trewes com- 
meth oute at October nexte, 

h. To come into public view or notice, as from 
concealment; to become public ; to be played, as 
a card. 

c 1200 Trin.Coll. Hojn. 73 Leste bit uttere cume ]jat hie 
tweien witen. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xix. 156 |?us cam it 
out )>at cryst ouer-cam, rekeuered and lyued ; For |?at 
wommen witeth may nou5te wel be conseille I c 1460 
To7vneley Myst. 194 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alle outt. 1625 Massinger New Way v. i, All 
will come out. 1781 A nn. Reg.^ Hist, Europe x93*/2 The 
proceedings of the committee must all come out in the end. 
1796 Nelson 20 Nov., in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 304 We have 
all of us some [damages] v\ hen the truth comes out. 1886 
Mrs. C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's Chance I. iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally. 1889 ‘B, W. D.' & ‘Cavendish’ 
Whist w. Perception 35 Two rounds of diamonds come out. 
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i. To appear or be found as tbe result of in- 
vestigation or computation, or as the solution of 
a problem. 

a 1699 Stillingfl. I J.\ It is indeed come out at last, that 
we are to look on the saints as inferior deities. 1703 Ar- 
buthnot Table CoinSy Weighisy «$• M. (J.), The weight of 
the denarius, or the seventh of a Roman ounce, comes out 
sixty-two grains and four sevenths. 1781 Ann. Reg., Hist. 
Europe 162 V2 If- -it should come out, that the vice admiral's 
complaints were founded. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 
2x If tan Lon^f. come out negative, the longitude is greater 
than a semicircle. 1883 Black Yolande 1 . xviii. 355, I 
think it will come out all right. 1890 Bedford Directory 1 
The death rate came out at a little under 13*28. 

j. I'o come into visible development, display 
itself ; as leaves, flowers, eruptive diseases, etc. As 
said of a photographic effect, there is often a 
mixture of senses i. and k. 

137s Turberv. Venerie 242 His heade, when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it. 1724 Loud. Gaz. No. 
6306/2 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 
Queen. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz 6 Some strange eruption 
that had come out in the night. 1890 Graphic 10 May 
539/3 The lilacs are coming out. Mod. The leaves are just 
coming out. We took photographs, but the details have 
not come out very well. 

k. To become evident ; to show itself prominently, 

i8zo Examiner No. 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 

eye with a satisfying power. 1849 T ait's Mag. XVI. 
177/2 The evil came out in a very marked way after 1843. 
1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision iiL 50 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver- 
sion. 1890 New Rev. Apr. 290 The same arrogance came 
out, sometimes with startling distinctness, 

l . To be offered to the public ; to issue from 
the press, be published. Cf. come out zvithy 65. 

1^73 Baret Alv. To Rdr., Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before. i6oa Return fr, 
Parjiass. l ii. (Arb.) 9 What new paper hobby horses, .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce. 17x0 Steele 
Tatler No. 232 ir y All the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come out since the Trial. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) I. x86 A few numbers of the Rambler had come out. 
184O Macaulay ATif/. Eng. I. 389 The London Gazette came 
out only on Mondays and Thursdays. 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 
Feb. 199/1 The new Russian loan, .came out this week. 

m. To show oneself publicly (in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneself (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. No, 167 (1862) I. 390 Eyes to dis- 
cern the devil now coming out in his whites. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxvii. When he began to come out in this way. 
1844 Erasers Mag. XXX. 584/2, I have hoards of gold laid 
by. .and could come out as a Croesus when 1 chose. 1830 
Tait's Mag. XVII. 425/2 Why you come out so strong in 
favour of one cause? 1876 Stubbs Early Plantag. iv. 6$ 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a candidate for martyrdom. 

n. To make a debut on the stage or in some 
kindred professional character. 

1820 Examiner No. 637. 414/2 When she came out in Man- 
dane . . she came upon us by^ surprise. 1831 F. A. Kemble 
Let. in Rec. 0/ Girlh, II. viii, 229, I am to come out in 
Bianca, in Milman’s ‘Fazio’. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Amer. III. 171 She studies, .as if she were coming out next 
year in a learned profe.s.sion. i 838 M Carthy & Mrs. C. 
Praed Ladies' Gallery III. i. 23 A young girl . . who was 
coming out at a matinie. 

O. To make a formal entry into ^ society ’ on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society being presentation at court). 

1782 Miss Burnf-y Ceciliavi. ii. iD.), She has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never been presented yet, so 
she is not come outy you know ; but she’s to come out next 
year. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Z.^(i826lxv. 
XV, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
‘ coming out ' that it is time for Mamma Jo think of going 
in. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 224 These jewels 
I’m going to give you when you come out. 1 wore them to 
my first ball. 

p. To make public profession of religion. U. S. 
dial, 

i860 Widow Bedoti Papers 108 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things — ever since I come out, I’ve felt like 
a new critter. 

64. Come ont of. 

a. lit. To issue or emerge from ; to be brought 
or exported from (a place). 

c 1223 Si. Marker. 2 Ter com ut of asie toward antioche. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23204 iTrin.) He J?at douke)? ones Jjer 
doun Come]? neuer out of |>at prisoun. 1498 Warkw. 
Chron. Camd. Soc.) 2 Thei came oute of the castelle. 1353 in 
Caniden Misc. (1853 1 II. Request xo And corn, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. 1611 Bible Mark v. 2 
When hee was come out of the ship, 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 142 p 4, I am just come out of the Country. 1808 Scott 
Marm. v. xii, O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

b. To emerge from (a state or condition); to 
escape or extricate oneself from, get out of. 

c 1220 Bestiary 56 in O. E. Mid., Hu he [the eagle] cume 3 
ut of elde. ,1373 Barbour Bruce in. 41 To withdraw ws, ws 
defendand. Till we cum owt off thar daunger. c 1420 Sir 
A madace{Cstmd.) xxxiy 5 ette God may me sende of his sele. 
That I may . .ctim owte of this wo. 1611 Bible Rev. vii. 14 
These are they which came out of great tribulation. 1677 
Horneck Cr^. La.w Consid. iv. (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 212 p 7 
He is just come out of the Small-Pox. 1849 Tait's Mag. 
XVL 184/1 They, .came out of all the confiscations conse- 
quent on rebellion, better than they entered them. 1890 A. 
C. Doyle Capt. * Polestar'y etc. 234 He came out of his 
reverie with a start. 

e. To issue or proceed from (a source, cause, 
antecedent, etc.). 
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1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii, § 13 A speech, .liker to have 
comen out of the mouth of Aristotle, or Democritus. 179s 
in Ann. Reg. 1826, Hist. fy Biog. 162/2 Something will come 
out of all this, 1847 Emerson Repr, Metty Plato Wks, 
(Bohn) I. 288 Out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought. 1849 Tait's 
Mag. XVI. 78/2 Can good come out of such bloody scenes I 
187s Jevons Money (1878) 117 It. .comes out of the economy 
with which the work is managed. 

d. To extend or lead out of (a place) ; to pro- 
ject or grow out of. (Cf. 5.) 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 26 ]>e toVer arterie 
|>at comej? out of J>e lift-side of }>e herte. 1611 Bible Hab. 
iii. 4 He had hornes comming out of his hand. 1663 Ger- 
BiER Counsel 72 The Staires comming out of the Lodgings 
into Saint James Parke. 

66. Com© out witk (cf. 7 ? 63 m.). To bring 

out ; to publish, utter, give vent to. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 194 Be it hole worde or brokyn, 
com out with som. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet^ (1844) 41 
Pasquil is coming out with the Hues of the Saints. 1683 
Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 10 If he come out with a saying, 
it is to amuse the attention of his Rivals. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiv. vi, Mr. Winkle came out with jokes which are very 
well known in town. 

66. Come over. 

a. lit. To come, passing over a river, sea^ 
mountain, or simply, intervening space ; to cross. 

160S Shaks. Learwi. vi. 30 She dares not come over t® 
thee. 1611 Bible Acts xvi, 9 There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come ouer into Macedonia, 
and helpe vs. 1760 Voy. W. G. Vaughan II. 4 The same 
captain I came over with t® Calais. 1827 Scott Tales 
Grand f. Ser. i. iv, The Percies are_ descended from a great 
Norman baron, who came over with William. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 343 A bookseller named Michael 
Johnson- came over from Lichfield. 

tb. To come upon one, alight, descend. Obs, 
138a Wyclif Prov. XXV i. 2 So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum man shal comen ouer. 

C. To pass over during distillation. 

1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 50 Distill them.. and there 
will come over a water of no small yertue. 1793 T. Beddoes 
Calculus, etc. 239 If the heat applied be too great, carbonic 
acid air will come over instead of oxygene air. 

d. To change sides, passing to that with, whicb 
the speaker identifies himself. 

1576 Yis^iiMyiGPanoplie Ep. 1x9 Yet notwithstanding, tenne 
of the best and chiefest of his horsemen, came over unto mee. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 117/2 Cleander came 
over to them. 1687 Burnet Contn. Reft. Varillas 141 
Many of the Earl 01 Pembroke’s men came over to him. 
1774 Goldsmith Hisi. Greece 1 . 282 This made the rest ., 
come over to Demosthenes's opinion. 1826 Disraeli Vh\ 
Grey vii. i, I’he Prince has come over , . he is going to live 
at (Jourt. 

t e. To prevail, use persuasion successfully. Obs, 
Cf. come over one, 43 f. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 156 Have you thus come 
over with me, Pamela ? 

f. In colloq. phrase, To come over faint , sick, ill, 
and the like ; to have a feeling of faintness, etc., 
come over one. 

67. Come round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route ; to come in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a %valk round ; 
to come in an incidental or informal way. 

1826 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 49 My sons came 
round, in the chaise, by Andover and Weyhill. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxviii, Every time he [the lamplighter] comes round. 
1888 F. Warden Witch of the Hills ll, xxii, 176 She said 
she might come round this evening. 

b. To come with the revolution of time or events. 

a 1625 Fletcher Bloody Bro.y. ii, Farewell, my sorrows, 

and my tears take truce, My wishes are come round. 184a 
Tennyson Lady Clare v, ‘ O God be thank'd I ’ said Alice 
the nurse, * That all comes round so just and fair.' 1844 
FrctsePs Mag. 572/2 A new order of things had come round; 
z888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star III. xiv. 248 The 
festivals come round and the people assemble. 

c. To veer round, as the wind, to a more favour- 
able quarter ; to turn favourably in opinion. 

1818 I'oDD, To come round, to change ; as, the wind came 
round. 1823 Ne7v Monthly Mag. XIV. 363, I begin.. to 
come round to my uncle’s opinion. 1832 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. XX, I had confident expectations that things would 
come round. 

d. T o return to a normal state or to a better 
mood after a fit of ill temper; to recover from 
a swoon, illness, etc. 

■ 1841 Ld. Mount-Temple in Life Shaftesbury x. (1887) 209 

! It's better to give them time to come round. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xvi, She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xv. 169 She . . 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He would come 
round by degrees. 

68. Come to. 

a. Analytical form of OE. t 6 -cuman to arrive, 
come, to be present; L. advemre, 

^976 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 10 Cume to\nnrice[LiHd{;^. 
to-cyme6 ric Sin]. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvi. 60 Whenne 
manyfals witnes.sis hadden cummen to. 

b. Naut. To come to a standstill, rest, or fixed 
position ; also, to come ‘ close to the wind T 

1726 Shelvocke P^oy, round World iii. (1757) 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a graplin in the boat to come to 
with. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789 ' Rarrivie, the 
movement of coming-to, after having fallen off, when a ship 
is lying-by, or trying. 1805 A. Duncan MarineVs Chron, 
III. 225 They resolved, being near shoal water, .to come-to, 
and rest themselves for the night. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxiv, The gale having gone over, we came-to. 
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«3. To conie round to reconciliation, accord, or 
a pleasant mood, Obs. txo,. dial. 

1701 Swift Mrs. Harris* Petit., What if after all my 
chaplain won’t come to? 1765 Logan in Pa, Hist Soc. Mem. 
X, 8 Fora long time behaved oddly, but he has come to 
again. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. viii, I thought Sophia 
was a just coining to. 1890 (Still common dialectally). 

d. To recover (from a swoon, eta); to revive, 
come round. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 275 (Jam.) Thoch I be not in per- 
fyte helthe, yet I find myself in very gude in the coming to. 

1832 AIarrvat N. Forster xHx, Isabel was the first to come 
to. aSfii Dickens Gt. Expect, iv, He had just been all but 
choked, and had that moment come to, S879 Browning 
Ivan Ivanov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moans : 
She's coming to 1 

69. Come up. 

a. lit. To come from a lower to a higher 
position, or to a place viewed as higher, or as a 
centre, the capital, or a university. 

^888 K. jElfred Boeih. xl. | 13 He cym}> eastan up. 
*516 in E. Lodge lUust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 15 If I shulde 
com up to London the next terme, 1726 Swift Gulliver 
hdo. They came up to town, 1777 Sheiudam.S<:^ Scand. 
IV. lii, I thought you would not choose Sir Peter to come 
up without announcing him. JS44 Dickens in Story of his 
L ife^ 156, I am here— just come up from underground. Mod. 
He is coming up to Balliol College next term, 

b. To come close forward 

1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. Pro). 70 t>e lewedeMen. .comen vp 
kneiynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 582 Com vp ye wyues, 
pffreth of your wolle. 1666 Temple Lett. L 55 When he 
came up, tho’ with much Civility. 16S8 Miege Fr. Diet., 
To come up, accoster, aborder. 1711 Addison Sped. No, 
106 IP 7 The Gentleman we -were talking of came up to us. 
1714 w. Edmundson Jml. 34 Wm. Moore going by saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc. 1862 Trollope 
Oriey F. xiv. 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
her hand. 1886 M Carthy & Praed Ri^ht Hon'Me 1 1 , xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round. 

e. Of persons following: To come right for- 
ward from the rear; esp. to come tip with, to 
come so as to be abreast of, to overtake ; to reach. 

1678 Bunyan PUip’. I. 33 Just as Christian came up with 
the Cross. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL ii. i. 34 Though we 
followed .. a good w^, yet did not come up with him. 
1714 W, Edmundson Jml. 67 When we came up with the 
Land of Ireland the wind turn'd North East. 1^81 Ann. 
Reg'., Hist. Europe 55/2 Tarleton came up with his enemy 
at eight in the morning. Ibid. 59/2 The rear of the column 
being come up. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 243 Ma- 
carthy soon came up to support Harnilton. i863_ Kingsley 
Water-bob. 12 Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman. 

d. To spring tip ont of the ground, as a plant. 

1535 CovERDALE JoB xiv. 2 He commeth vp and falleth 

awaye like a floure. 1545 Asch am Toxopk. i. (Arb.) 28 The 
come commeth thinne up. i860 Geo. Eliot A//// onFi. i. v, 
The same flowers come up again every spring. 1884 Mrs. 
ILwsxus Marfs Meadow xi. (1886) 66 The time-honoured 
prescription, ‘Plant a primrose upside down, and it will 
come up a polyanthus 

e. To take rise, originate, come into use, become 
the fashion. 

C1449 pEcocK Repr. (Rolls) 246 Thus miclie is ynou3.. 
forto knowe how ydolatrie came up. 1549 Latimer s Serm. 
E. To Rdr. (Arb.J 51 Belyke they [termesl wer not used and 
commen up in his time. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 10 
Well, I say, it was neuer merrie world in England, since 
Gentlemen came up. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. (1869 ) 62/1 
Before they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Wotnen, &• Bks. L ix. 161 
This gentleman, who died not long after policemen came up. 

t f. To rise in rank or position. Obs. 

, 1330 Palsgr. 425, I am come up, as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse. .He his mervaylously come up 
within a yere or two. J53S Coverdale 2 Ckrort. xxi. 4 
When loram came vp ouer his fathers kyngdome. 1361 
Hoby tr. Castiglioni s Courtyerkx^’jf) Y vj b, No[t] to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention ; 
to arise, to turn up ; to rise in the mind. 

1844 FrasePs Mag. XXX. Now^ and then a name 
would come up in the conversation which I remembered. 
1886 Mrs- C Praed Miss Jacobsefis Chance II. x. 138 
Chepstowe's talk . . would keep coming up in her mind and 
disturbing all her efforts. 1889 Sat. Rev, 23 Nov- 582/1 
That [question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years. 

li. To rise in amount or value; to amount 
to ; to rise to the level ox height of ; to attain to 
some standard or requirement, to equal. 

1611 Shahs. Wint. T, n. i. 193 He Whose ignorant cre- 
dulitie, will not Come vp to th' truth. 1693 Woodward 
Hat, Hist, Earth (J.), All these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test, We of 
Ireland are not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
1711 Addison Sped, No. 62 r 8 These Writers.. not being 
able to come up to the beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans. 1730 [R. Pultock] Life P. Wilkins xx. (1883) 
do/i No tailor can come up to it. 1820 Examiner No. 622, 
373/1 His vocal pieces do not come up to Mozart’s. 1889 
Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize III. vi. 118 The results 
did not quite come up to hi.s anticipations, 

i. Naut. To come to a direction; to come as 
near to the wind as a ship will bear. 

1633 T. James Voy. 19 The winde..came vp at SoutE 
*649 Narborough Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 169 At ri in 
the Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. and f ogg y. 1743 
Buliceley & Cummins Voy.S. Seas 17 The greatest Part of 
the Night she came up no nearer than S. by W. and S, S. W. 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head West. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xv. She has come up again. 3867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s-v,, A close-hauled ship comes 
up (to her course) as the wind changes in her favour. 
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t?'ans. To slacken (a rope, cable, etc.). 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Capsiain, Come up 
Capstan, that is, slack the Cable which you heave by. 1849 
Weale Did, Terrns 114/2 To ‘come up 'a rope or tackle, is 
to slack it off. c 18^ Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 107 To come 
up, to c^t loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett, in order 
to take in closer to the plank. 

In the imperative, a call to a horse, dial. 

1877 H. W. Line. Gloss., Come-up, said to horses to urge 
them on. 1884 ChesA. Gloss., Come up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. 1888 Under- 
Currents L i, 3 He . . implores them [horses] to * come up ’ 
or ‘go on as occasion demands. 

1. Marry come tpl 

iC^PAraselkey. fThe prepositional constructions in YIII, 
and adverbial combinations in IX, are not included.) 
Come 1 imper. 33 ; xsomopres. conj, 34 ; come Easter, etc. 
33 ; come eight days, etc. 35 b ; coming I 36 ; coming six, 
etc. 30 ; (time) to come, 32 ; to coming, 32 jS ; come (as 
butter or cheese), 33 ; come a-begging, etc., 3 c ; come and 
— ,3d; c and go, 26 ; r a cropper, 29 b ; e cheap, 24 b, c ; 

down in the world, 56 e; ^ down upon, 56 g; r down with, 
56h; ceasy,24b,c; ^from, 11; cia(oY,s^o; cin place, 23; 
c in sight or view, 6 ; c in useful etc. 59 j ; c in one’s way, 

6 b ; 0 in with, 59 n ; c into action, contact, etc. 12 ; c into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc., 12 b ; r into court, market, 4 b ; 
c into one’s head, mind, 10 b; rinto view, 6; rinto the 
world, 4 c; <rit, 27, 28; c natural, 24 c; con!62f; cout 
with, 65 ; c thanks, 31; c to all, 45 g ; to be or to do, 3 b, 

23 b ; c to bear, 2b; c to an end, 3 b ; c to a halt, 2c; to 
a point, 5 b ; r to one’s knowledge, 10 b ; c to little, much, 
nothing, 45 g; r to oneself, one’s senses, 43 h; k? to one’s 
turn, 22 ; r to pass, 21 ; r to place, 23; £■ to the bar, the 
hammer, 4 b ; r to the re^ue, 4a; c to the worst, 45 g ; 
c true, 24 c ; c under notice, etc. 6b; c upon the parish, 

48 f ; c one’s ways, 3 g J ^ within (one’s) reach, within the 
scope of, 6 b. 

For other phrases, as come Amiss, Home, Short, Speed, 
of Age, to Anchor, to Blows, to Close Quarters, to Grief, 
to Hand, to Heel, to Life, to Light, to Nature, to the 
Front, to the Point, to Terms, to Time, to an Under- 
standing, up to the Mark, to the Scratch, come you Seven, 
etc., see under these words. 

Come (ktim), sb.^ Forms : i cyme, cime, 3 
kime, keome, kume, eiime, 4 cum, cumme, 
coome, comme, 4-5 come, com. [OE. cytne 
OTeiit. type *kumi~z, vbl. abstr. f. human to 
come : cf. ryne course, byge bend, eta Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been him ; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to the vb ] 

1 1. Approach, arrival, coming. Obs. 
c 888 K. ^Elfred Boeih. xxxix. § 13 Morgensteorra boda^ 
baere sunnan cyme, c 975 Rushvo. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 
Hwylc tacun Hues cymes, c 1205 Lay. 3962 3 ?e king wes 
gled for his kime [1275 come]. Ibid. 28141 Of Jjine kurae 
[1275 keome] nis na wene. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 26 Of his 
came careles. a 1300 Cursor M. 33x9 Of his com ]>o king 
was fain. Ibid. 17920 (Gatt.) Bodword of his cum to bring. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 375 The cause of his come, f.1470 
Henry Wallace x. 246 Tbair cruell com maid cowardis for 
to quaik. [Still in comp. : income, outcome, downcome, etc.] 

2 . Come and go ; passage to and fro. 

1843 Browning Blot in'Sc.w, Hie noiseless come-and-go. 
1887 A. Lang Myth, Ritual, Reiig. II. io8 There was a 
constant come and go of attributes. 

aiirib. 1887 J essopp in i^th Cent, Mar. 377 The oome-and- 
go people who hire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. 

3 . Sc. * Growth, the act of vegetation ; as 
Therds a come in the ground, there is a consider- 
able degree of vegetation ’ (Jamieson). 

Come (k^“m, k«m), sbA Now chiefly dial. 
Also 5 jpl. eomys, 7 coom, 9 coomb, comb. 
[Known only from 15th c., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. keim in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. '^edm OTeut. type ^kaimo- in ablaut rela- 
tion to ^Mmo-, ^Mmon-, whence OHG. cMm, 
cMmo. It has app. been sometimes confused 
with prea ; cf. Come v. in sense 14.] 

The radicle of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and is then dried tip by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the malt. In earlier ; 
quots. the acrospire was perhaps included- i 

n44o Promp. Parv. 89 Comys of make [1499 commys], 
pululata. 1613 Markham Eng. Housew. 11- vii. (i668t 171 
You shall rub it [the Malt] exceeding well between your 
hands, to get the Come or sprouting clean away. Ibid . , The | 
falling off of the come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew A nat. Plants i. i. 3 In Corn [the Radicle] is that 
Part, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Clome. 
1783 Ainsworth Lai. Did. (Morell) 1. Come, small strings 
of malt. 1872 OuvER Elem. Boi. n. aypThe sprouted radicles 
(called coombs or chives) are broken off and separated. 1888 1 
W. Somerset Word-bh. s.v. Combings, In the process of 
malting each com of barley grows a very distinct root- 
called combings or combs. 

t Come, -tAS Obs. [a. OF. come, ad, L. coma hair 
of the head, foliage or top of a tree, eta] The 
* head ’ of any plant : cf. Goma 2 i c. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. Hx, 225 Y« floures grow in a spiky 
bushe or tuffet . . like to Cuckow Orchis- .sauing they lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 

Come (ktom), pa. Jple. of Come 21 ., used adjec- 
tively in comb., as new come, come out, come down. 

1362 Jewel ApoL Ck. Eng. v. i, A new oomen up matter. 
16^ Birnie Hirk-Buriall {1B3S) is Being but of the newest 
come-ouer antiquity, 1623 Lisle MlJHc on 0 . 4 H. T. Pref., 

A new come doctrine. 1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 

I. 295 III, 160 The new CDme^home miests. 1865 Mrs. 
Gaskell in Comh, Mag. Mar. 324 If I were a come-out 
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young lady. *886 Fall Mall G. 26 May 4/2, I have talked 
with a good many of these come-down ones. 

Come, obs. ibrm of Comb, Coom, Coomb L 

t Co'me-agailis sb. Obs. [f. vbl. phr. to come 
again', see Comb z?. 51.] A direction to come 
again ; a deferring of attention. (Cf. Prov. iii. 28.) 

1636 Healey TheophrasL, Cavilling 5 Those which desire 
hastily to speak with him, he givejh them a Come-againe. 

Come-at-aTble (kiC>mise‘tabl), a. colloq. Also 
comeatable, come-atable. £f. the phrase come 
at (see Come v. 38) + -able.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible, attainable, obtainable. 

1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk, Buckkni s Wks. (1705) 
II. 1 18 The Poultry was not so comeatable as their Neigh- 
hours desir’d. 1696 Tryon ilfzlyr. Pref. x Remedies.. cheap 
and easily Come-at-able. *721 Cibber Lady's Last Stake i, 
Pleasures which were a little more comeatable. fj6Q Lloyd's 
Evening Post n-13 Sept. 254/2 Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 43 The come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s case. *835 H. D. Ingus 
Channel Isl. 245 Any of those come-atable documents, *839 
Ld. Meadowbank in Swinton Rep. Trial W. Humphry s 
318 The Scotch estates were easily come-at-able. 

Hence Come-a:t-abi*Xity, Coiae-a*t-atoleBegs. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy {t'j6o) II. vii. 33 The .. com-at- 
ability, and convenience of all the parts. *870 Daily Neves 
27 Sept,, Her inferiority in the numbers, and still more in 
the ‘ come-at-ableness ’ of her forces. 

Come-baxICx dial. The Guinea-fowl. 

1825 Honk Every-day Bk. I. 336 The pintados called 
come-backs squall. *869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(PhiloL Soc.) Come-back, n name given to the guinea fowl, 
from its common cry, which sounds like the words ‘ Come 
back ’. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Wd.-bk. 

Co'me-’by-cliance. colloq. A person or thing 
that comes by chance ; an illegitimate child. 

1760 Life 4- A dv. of Cat 35 He put me otit to nurse . . 
since I was a comeby-chance. 1876 Whyte-Melvili-b 
Katerfelto xix. 213 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chance. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 
153 Come-by-chance, a bastard. A stray pigeon who has 
taken up his abode with your flock is a come-by-chance. 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

Corned, obs. & dial. pa. pple. of Comb v. 

Said of barley : see Come v. 14, sb.'^ 

Go-meddle, var. Commeddle to mix together. 
Comedian (kiJfmrdian). [ad, F. comidien, f. 

L. type ^edmeedidn-us, f. comcedia, a. Gr. KmyLcpbva 
Comedy.] 

1 . One who plays in comedies, a comic actor. 
Sometimes player in general, a stage-player’ (J.). 

1601 Shaks. Tzvel. N. 1, v. 194 Are you a Comedian? 
*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 652 A stage for plaiers 
and commedians. 1(^7 Potter Antig. Greece i. iv. (1715) 
19 Hearing the insipid jests of a Comoedian. 1716 Lady 

M . W. Montague Lett, xviii. The king’s comply of French 
comedians play here every night. *842 J. P. Collier in 
Armin Nest Niim. Introd., Richard 'rarltou . . was most 
famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. fig. One who acts a feigned part in real life, 

*673 Art of Complais. i. 6 These men, says he, are 

professed Ckiraoedians, do you laugh, they .strive who should 
laugh loudest ; If they observe that you have any disposi- 
tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Teans. Ibid. vi. 
57 They will scarce ever give ear to him after, regarding 
him onely as a Comcedian, who says what he thinks not. 

2 . A writer of comedies, a comic poet. 

138* Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them [characters] by the Comedian. ^ 1622 Peach am 
Compl. Ge^it, x, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as a pure and elegant speaker. *69* 
Wood Atk. Oxon. I. 128 He was in his younger days a 
noted Poet and Comedian. 1843 Maurice Mor. Philos, in 
EncycL Metrop. 11847) IL 382/1 Ihe comedian . . did never- 
theless. .take such liberties with the gods of his country, etc. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

x6e>^Ev, Woman in Hum. n. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, A 
comedian tongue is the only perswasive ornament to win a 
Lady. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. {1682) 108 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of ^love Upon a golden Stage. 1663 Pepys Diary 
X July, His Lordship had made a long and a comedian-like 
speech. *736 Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans HI. 141 The 
comedian-like psalm-singer. 

t Come'diaut. Obs. Also -ent. pad. It. 
comediante, ppl. sb. from comediare ‘to play Come- 
dies ’ (Florio), f. comedia Comedy.] « Comedian. 

1368 North tr. Gueuara’s Diall of Princes 
lugglers, comediantes, and minstrels, Sidney' s Apol. 

Poetrie Wks. 504 The signifying badge giuen them by the 
Comcedient J^'.S’, *393 comedian]. 1671 K. STVBm Reply xg 
The Comediants had not patience to read it. 

fCome’diate, v. Obs. rare. If. h. edmoedia 
•4- -ATE, after It. comediare ‘ to play Comedies ^ 
(Florio).] trans. To act as in a comedy; to 
‘play’. 

*624 Darcie Birth oj Heresies xvii. gx When the Masse 
Priest hath plaid the part of the bang’d theefe. .hee after- 
wards comcediates the Centurion. 

Comedic (kiJfmrdik), a. rare. [ad. L. cdmcedic^ 
us, a. Gr. KwjixphiKbs pertaining to comedy.] Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, comedy ; comia 

*8. . G* Rov. (Ogilvie), Our best comedic dramas. 

t Come*dical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of the nature of comedy. 

^ 1600 O. E, Reply to Libel n. iii. 61 Their comedicall danc- 
ing masses, skipping and hopping about the altar like apes. 

|j Comedienne (k^im^dze-n), [Fr.,fem. Qtcome- 
dien Comedian.] A comedy actress. 

(In common theatrical use.) 
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Comedietta (MiiiMi,e'ta). [a. It. comedietta 
< a prettj short comedy * (Flono), dim. of comedza.J 
'A species of drama of a slighter character than 
comedy ; a short or slight comedy. 

1836 Genii. Mag. Apr. 423/1 [At Covent Garden] Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf (a ‘comedietta’, vide bills » .. was 
brought tojight. Reader ^ Apr. 408 A comedietta is 

a newly-coined term for a new species of drama. A name 
was required for that dwarf species of comedy that is not so 
broad as farce, nor so light as vaudeville, nOr so tragic as 
mellodrame ..It ought, being a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belonging to a 
larger comedy. 1886 Manch. Exam. 6 Jan. 3/1 An un- 
published comedietta ‘ First come, first served 
^t'ComediO’graplier. Obs. rare. [f. Gr, icta~ 
fji.q)5ioypdcl>-os comic writer (f. KcapcpUa comedy + 
writing) + -eb.] A writer of comedies. 
xs’jj Holinshed Ckron. I. 174 Much like vnto him, whom 
Ihe Comediographer raarketh for a foole. 1656 in Blount, 

Comedist (kp*mfdist). rare. [f. Comedy + 
-1ST.] A writer of comedies. 

i8ip W. Taylor in M&nikly MagJ^lNWl. 305 Lessing, 
the fabulist cornedist. 1870 Atheftseum 31 Dec. 897 [HeJ 
has placed himself in the first rank of English comedists. 

Gomeditie,, bad form of Commodity. 

!1 Comedo {kp'mfdo). Also, after Fr., come- 
don ; pi. -omes, -os, -ons. [L. comedo^ -one?n 
glutton, f, comed^re to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.] 
‘A small worm -like yellowish black -tipped 
pasty ma ,s which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are found on the cheeks, forehead, and nose.* 
Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

tr. Hehrds Dis. Skin (New Syd. Soc.) I. 123. 
1874 Ruddock Text-bk. Homosop. Med. 6g8 This collec- 
tion when squeezed out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, having the appearance of a small grub or maggot 
(comedones), hence it is sometimes called ‘ maggot-pimple ’ 
or * whelk 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 116 Comedo is a dis- 
order of the sebaceous glands.. They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos. 1877 T. Fo.x A Has Skin 
Dis. 98 But Acne Simplex is nothing more nor less than 
inflamed comedo. 1885 Dis. Skin <§• Blood 9 The exposed 
ends become black from dust and smoke . . and the whole is 
called a * black-head ’ or 

Oome-doW'XLy [f* vbl. phrase come down : 
see Come v. 56.] 

1 . A descent, a downfall ; a notable reverse. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii, This was a great come- 
down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 
the galley. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Sept- 298/2 The Ott affair is a 
pitiful come-down. 

f 2 . Castle {of) come-down. [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange ; the latter may be the original.]: 
fif. An edifice that has come to ruin ; an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown. Obs. 

1563 ^ Foxe a. Jf.(i596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges 
of such ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1383 H. D. Godlie Treatise Faith ^ Wks. 87 Sufficient to 
haue ouer throwne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing by the works of the law and grace, a r63S Sibbes 
Comm, 2 Cor. i. 12 (1862) 231 Many mistake, and build 
castles in the air, comb-downes as we say. 1660' S. Fisher 
Rnsiicks A larm Wks. 43T The reasonable Reader may read 
afore-hand what a Come-down Castle the rest of thy Baby- 
lonish Building is like to be. 1682 H. More Aiviot. 
Glanvilts Lux 0 . 223 The fairest and firmest structures of 
PhilosQphical Theorems.. will become a Castle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground. 

CoiXiedy ^ (kp*mMi). Forms : 4 comedye, 4-6 
conomedy, 6-7 eom(m)odie, -y(e, 7 comcedy, 
-ie, 5-7 comedie, 5- comedy, [a. F. cmnedie 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L, comoedia, a. Gr. jcoopiySia, 
n. of practice f. KojyapZbs comedian ; a compound, 
either of xatpos revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, Kwptj village + dotSds singer, 
minstrel, f. ddZ-^iv to sing (cf. Ode). The Koop^hos 
was thus originally either the *bard of the revels* 
or the ‘ village-bard ’ : see Liddell and Scott.] 

1 . A stage- play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to other than dramatic 
compositions, the ‘ happy ending * being the es- 
sential part of the notion. In the English use of the 
term the following stages may be distinguished: 

fa. Its mediaeval use for a narrative poem 
with an agreeable ending. [Probably taken from 
Italian; cf. the Divine Comedy^ the great tri- 
partite poem of Dante, called by its author La 
Commedia^ because ‘ in the conclusion, it is pros- 
perous, pleasant, and desirable*, and in its style 
Hax and unpretending*, being ‘written in the 
vulgar tongue, in which women and children 
speak*.] 

1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1800 Go,, little booke, go> my 
little tragedie, Ther God my maker, yet er that I dye, So 
seude me myght to raaken. som comedye,! CX430 Lydg. 
Bockas Prol. v. i, My maister Chaucer with fresh comedies 
. .that whilom made ful piteous tragiedies. 1430 — Ckron. 
Tr^ II. xi, A comedy hath in bis gynnynge, A pryme 
lace a maner complaynynge. And afterwarde endeth in 
^ladnesse* 1774 Wakton Eng. Poetry C1840) II. vi. .17 The 


nature and subject of Dante’s comedy, as it is styled, is 
well known. 1823 Macaulay Milton, The Divine Comedy 
is a personal narrative. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. v. 
w This difference.. between the Divine Comedy and the 
Paradise Lost. 

tb. Applied to mystery-plays or interludes 
with a prosperous ending. 

tS 3 p Palsgr. 207/1 Comxnedy of a Christmas playe, com* 
medie. 1538 Bale (title), A brefe Comedy or enterlude con- 
eernynge the temptacyon of our lorde and sauer Jesus 
Christ by Sathan in the desart. 1568 i title), A newe meiy 
and wittie Comedie or Enterlude. .treating vpon the Historic 
of Jacob and Esau. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 462 Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment. To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. i6id Bullokar, Comedie, 
a play, or interlude the beginning of which is ever full of 
troubles and the end joyfiiH. 

e. Applied to the ancient comedies, as they 
became known after the Renascence. 

1^1 Elyot Gov. I. xiii, Therence and other that were 
writers of comedies, 1331 Robinson tr, Mords Utop. i. 
(Arb.) 64 Whyles a conimodye of Plautus is playinge. 1388 
M . Kyffin a ndria, the first Comoedie of Terence in English. 
1631 T. Randolph, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Honesty. . translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
Thirlwall //A/. Greece III. xviii. 81 A direct address to 
them [the spectators] became a prominent and almost an 
essential member of every comedy. 

d. The modem use, arising out of b and c. 

‘ Roister Doisfer is regarded as the transition-play from 
the Mysteries and Enterludes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of Modern Times’ (Arber R, D. Introd. 6 ). 

* “ Ralph Roister Doister ” is the first regular comedy in 
our language * (Hazlitt O. E. F. III. 54). 

1553 Royster D. Prol. 22 Our Comedie or Enter- 

lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 
in deede. 1623 {title), Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies. 1632 Brome {title\ The Northern 
Lasse a Comoedie. 1773 Sheridan Rivals Pref., The play 
. . was at that time at least double the length of any acting 
comedy. 1821 Byron y^tan iii. ix, All comedies are ended 
by a marriage. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 1 , They looked 
I like a couple dropped out of a romantic comedy. 

2 . That branch of the drama which adopts a 
! humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 
characters and incidents. (Sometimes persoznfiedl) 

I Old, Middle, and Mem Comedy : the three stages of Attic 
' comedy ; the first two were largely farcical or burlesque in 
character, and indulged freely in political and social carica- 
ture ; the last corresponded to modern high comedy. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 315 pere [in Sicily] was 
I coraraedy a song of gestes firste i founde. ^ 1581 Sidney 
; ApoL Poetrie (Arb. ) 44 The Comedy is an imitation of the 
i conamon errors of our life. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
i. xiv. (Arb.) 47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
■ place, more ciuill and pleasant a great deale. Z39S B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. Pro!., Persons,^ such as comedy would 
choose, When she would shew an image of the times, And 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 Addison 
Italy, Their Poets have no notion of gented Comedy. 

1769 Johnson in Boswell 19 Oct., Comedy . . exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 
manymisers : farce, .exhibits individuals, a 1839 De Quincey 
. Shaks. (Morley’s Univ, Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination . . had a freedom and breadth 
] of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare. 

fS. A humorous or burlesque composition. Obs. 

1607T0PSELL Serpents 718 Homer in his Comedy 

of the fight betwixt Frogs and Mice, 

4 . fig. (of actiott or incidents in real life.) 

1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. (1880) 20 m Then hath the 
Comedy all hir partes. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L. y. ii. 886. 
1392 G. Harvey Fovre Lett. 9 They . . can relate straunge 
and almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition. 1709 Pope Let. to Cromwell 19 Aug , Here is a 
glorious standing comedy of Fools. 1872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 158 Those who look with cynical eye upon, .the great 
! human comedy. 1875 Hamerton hiteli. Life in. ix. 119 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as comedy-player, -writer. 
1332 Huloet, Comedye parte, actus. Comedye player, 

actor uel trix. 1587 Golding De Momay ix. it6 Sopho- 
cles, Aeschylus, and the very Comediwriters speake after the 
same manner. 1836-4S B. D. Walsh Arisioph. Clouds i. 
iv, Don't strain after jests, or attempt to perform The 
Coniedy-clown. 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/3 Made,, 
to yield a handsome profit as a comedy hotise- 
t Comedy 2 . Obs. [Of obscure origin : Du 
Cange has comedia, frommigerie, Gloss. Lat. 
Gall. 1552; an idem qu. Companagium vel 
; menfeia\ (Connexion with L. coznedere to con- 
sume has been suggested : but cf. Co made.] 

‘ j:i46oJ. ! R.USSEIX Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 150 Comedies, 

: Cawdelles cast in Cawdrons, ponnes, or pot tea 

i Comedytee, bad form of Commodity. 

I Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Comet. 

f Cornel, cumel. Obs. rare. Found only in 
j Layamon, in the dat. plural, cm {irma, ofi) come** 

; Ian, comlen, comela, -le, cumelan, =: In (from) 
tents or (?) temporaiy coverts. 

Die later text actually substitutes in one place ‘ in. teldes * 

; s=in tents ; in Wace the word was generally 

c 1203 Lav. 66 ^ ]>er he, hundede on comelan [r 1275 was 
. an hontinge] wi5 his hird-iferen, i bon wude of Kalatere. 
Ibid. 1 1008 pat Cbel pe king seoc lai an comlen [p 12^5 in 
comelan]. Ibid. 20272 J?at heo comen bihalues her Baldulf 
lai on eoraele fc 1275 in teldes]. Ibid, 20905 Childric com 
j of comela to ArSure pan kinge; Ibid, 30400 per pe king 

i ' CadwaSlan wunedie on cumelan [c *273 comelan 1.) 

[Doubtfully conjectured to be Mentical with QE. cumbol 
s=OS. cufnSal, OHG. chitmpal, 01 A.kuml, k. word ori^. 
meaning ‘stgnum % sign, thken, mark for recognition, but in 
OE. esp.=: military sign, ensign, banner. In compo^don;. 


the notion was transferred to ‘ war ’ and its circumstances, 
as in cmnbol-hayt, ‘ war hedge phalanx, cumbol-hete war- 
like hate, cumbol-^vr^a warrior ; so that on, czimelan m 
Layamon, might possibly have come to be ‘in warlike 
array, in the ranks of war, in camp, in tents ’. But the 
form of the word suggests that the ON. rather than the 
OE. was the immediate source of cumel, cornel, and a chief 
sense in ON. was ‘monument, memorial, cairn, or how 
whence ‘cairn’ simply, and in mod. Icel. ‘a low hay-rick’ ; 
and it has been thought possible that a sense ‘ temporary 
shelter’, or even * tent' might arise in this way.] 

Comeli, cliche, -lie, obs. ff. Comely. 
Comelid ; see Cumbled, Obs., benumbed, 
f Comeliliead, Obs. In 4 comlyh.ede,-h.eed. 
[f. Comely a. + -hede, -head.] = Comeliness. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 214, I sigh yet never creature Of 
comlyhede and of feture . . Be iiche her in comparison. Ibid. 
II. 354 Of comeliheed and of heaate. 

ComeHly ik2?*mlili), adv. ? Ohs, [f. Comely a. 
+ -LY ^.] In a comely manner ; prettily, decently, 
becomingly, suitably. 

c. 1340 Ga 7 V. <§• Gr, Kni. 974 He kysses hir comlyly. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 847 (Fairfax MS.) I sawgh hyr 
daunce so comelely. 1361 T. Norton Calvids Inst. iv. 66 
That al tliinges be done comlily and according to order, 
1666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 164 They [the muscles] become 
shorter and narrower than that a man can be comelily 
wrapped up in them. 

Comelmess (kt^-mlines). [f. Comely a. + 
-NESS, j The quality of being comely. 

1 . Pleasing appearance; gracefulness or beauty 
of form ; handsomeness. (In mod. use generally de- 
noting a homelier style of beauty: cf. Comely al) 

^1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 837 So had she Sur- 
mountede hem al of beaute Of maner and of comelynesse. 
*S5S Eden Decades W. Dtd. (Arb.) 56 Bodies of natural 
bewtie & comeljmesse. 1611 Bible Isa. liii. 2 Hee hath no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa I. ii. 7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness .. having 
not so much to lose as beauty bad, would hold, when that 
would evaporate. 1836 Hor. Smith 'I'in Trump. (1876) 
353 Moral beauty . . is as superior to superficial comeliness 
as mind is to matter. 1846 Prescott <§• Is. I. iii, 180 
Distinguished by the comeliness of his per.son. 

2. Suitable .essj becomingness, seemliness, de- 
cency, propriety. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iti. 184 Ffor curtesie, ffor comly- 
ne.sse, ne ffor his kynde herte. c 1440 Promp. Farv. 89 
Comlyness or seemelynesse, decencia. 1561 Daus tr. Bad* 
linger on Apoc. (15731 308 Agaynst the comlynes of sincere 
religion. 1623 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb. i 18 1 How many 
Things are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe ? 16^3 Ussher Body Din. 
(164^ 225 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time from 
all the commodities and pleasures of this life, so far as come- 
linesse and necessity will suffer. 1809 W. Irving Knickerh. 
ut. iv. (1S49) 164 To conduct tliemselves with incredible 
sobriety and comeliness. 

Conieliug’ (k 27 -mlig). arck. and dial. Forms: $ 
eume-, kum©-, kymeling, komelyng, (? keme- 
ling, -lyng), komlyng, 4-5 cimiling, -lyng, 
4 cumbling, eximlyrte, 4-5 comlyHg(e, -ling, 
(coimnelyng, -ling), conielyng(e, 4- comeling. 
[OF. ^cumeltng, f. cuman to Come •+■ -LING- ; cf. 
OHG. mod.G. kbmmling, hi an-, 

empor-, nachkmmiling, 

One who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents; an immigrant, new- 
comer, stranger, sojourner; also ((i?4Jr.) a novice. 

<71250 Gen. <5* Ex. 834 Ne3 ilc burje hadde ise louereding, 
Sum was king, and sum kumeling. 1274 Rotuli Hundred. 
{1818) II. riS a, Capit et retinet averia de astraura C-ej*- 
tray\ quae dicunt wayf vel cumeling. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(1724) 25 pou hast now forsake My dogter - . & to a keme- 
iing take. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1385, I am a com- 
melyng towarde pe. And pilgrym, als alle my faders was. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 649 He wes hot a cumlyne^ 
1382 Wyclif Epk. ii. 19 Now je ben not herborid men and 
gestis (or comelingis) but 30 ben citeseyns. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IL 16 1 pe langage of Normandie is com- 
lynge of anoper londe. c 1440 Promp. Farv. 89 Comelynge, 
new cum man or woman. 1377-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. 
in Holbishedvf. 6 These new comlings began to molest the 
homelings. 1813 Southey Lett. (1856} II. 401-2 To hear., 
that the new comeling had proved to be of the more worthy 
gender.^ 1862 Marsh Orig, «§■ Hist. Eng. Lang. X39 A settled 
animosity between the home-bom and the comeling. 

attrib. 1382 WveuF Wisd. xix. xo In the comeling wonyng 
of hem [1388 dwellyng among Egipcians]. 1587 H.arrison, 
England n. ix. (1877) i. 189 The comeling Saxons, 
b. (See quot.) dial. 

1808 Jamieson, Cumlin, any animal that attaches itself to. 
a person or place of its own accord. 

Hence f Oo'melmgness, state of a sojourner. 
1382 Wyclif Bzek. xx. 38, I shal lede out hem fi*o the 
loond of her cumlyngnes [1388 dwelling]. 

Comeloktir, obs. compar. of Comely. 
Comely (k2? mli), a. Forms: i c:fmlic, 3 enme- 
lich, 4 comlidie, -lyck, com-, kom-, cumli, 

4- 6 cmnly, 4-7 coraly, 5 comelicbe, coum-, 
commly, 6 cum-, cumelie, com-, comeli, 6-7 
comelie, 4- comely. Compar, 4 comeloktir, 5 
comlyar, 6 - eomelier. Stiperl. 4 eomlokest, 

5- 7 comliest, 7- comeliest. [OE. cymlic, f. cyme 
exquisite, fme:— WGer. kUmi- + -tic \ see -like, 
-LT b C)E. cyme, c^mlic, appear to have the sense 

beautifully constructed b ‘fme*, ‘handsome*; but 
the cognate OHG. adv. chiimo, mod.G. kaum, 
means ‘with trouble or, difficulty ^ hardly*, Fr. k 
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feine^ the MHG. adj. ikilmy frail, weak, 

and the deriv. OHG. >= weak, delicate, 

sickly ; cf. the ME. Kimb weak, silly, and Akimbd. 
These various developments of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. Mm- a general sense of 

* delicate’, as applied to workmanship or to con- 
stitution ; perh. going back to the notion of 

* elaborate, made with, trouble or difficulty (See 
however Kluge in Paul u. Braune s Beitr. XL 557*) 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modern colloquial use of ‘ nice ’ pleasant to 
the sight (‘nice-looking’), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or ^sthetical 
faculty, to the sensations or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 

Sievers, Beitr. X. 497) was subsequently 
shortened by position, and cymlic was thus brought 
into association with the forms of cuman to 
Come, so as to be made at length cuinli^ comly\ 
along with this went a gradual modification of the 
sense, introducing the notion of becoming’. It is 
noticeable, however, that MHG, had komlich, 
Bomenlich, and early mod. Du. komlick, komeUck 
n{.ilian), as actual derivatives of komen : cf. also 
conveniens, 0 ¥, avenant'l 

1. Fair, pretty, beautiful, ‘ nice a. Of things. 
(? orig. Delicately fashioned.) Hence, in later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, so as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1535, 
1632. arch. 

c 1000 A^s. Ps. cxxi. ^ Hierusalem, J?eara 3 u waere swa 
swa cymlic ceaster getirnbred. ^1325 .£*. £. AUit. P. B. 
546 In his comlych courts jjat kyng^ is of blysse. 13^ 
Lanoc. Rich. Redeles in. 174 In comliche cloihinge as his 
statt axith. ^ 1535 Coverdale 1 Tim, ii. 9 That they araye 
them selues in coraly apparell. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 364 
Banners, Penons, Standards of silke, so sumptuous and 
comely that it was a marvell to beholde. X630 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ^ Commw. 133 Broader streets, comelier monu- 
ment.s, and handsomer buildings.^ 1632 Milton Penseroso 
125 Civil-suited Morn . . Not trickt and frounck . . But 
Chercheft in a comly Cloud. 1870 Hawthorne .£■«/. Note- 
Bhs. H. 199 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations. 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, 'nice-looking’, 
pleasing : in modem use implying a lower or 
homelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
but does not excite admiration. 
ri34o Gaw. 4 Gr. Bni, 53 He )?e comlokest kyng I>at )?« 
court haldes. cr i4So Castle Howard Life St. Cuthberi 
<Surtees' 333 He was so comely and so fayre. c 1485 Digby 
MysL (i 832) in. 67 No comlyar creator of goddes creacyon. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, lo He was a Comely Man, 
and had a Majestick Mien. 17x8 Hickes & Nelson Kettle- 
well I. § 9. 30 He was a Youth of a very comely Form. 1718 
Gay Let g Aug., Sarah Drew might be rather called comely 
than beautiful. 1888 Mahaffy Tour Holl. 4 r Germ. iv, The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 

fc. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station ; and hence to God and Christ. (Cf. Bair 
sir.) Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23961 (Gdtt) )>e car all of l>at cumli 
king [Christ), a 1400-50 Ale.xander 354 5 a, quod he, 
comly qwene. Ibid. 470 Nay, quod be comly kyng. c 1400 
Ywaine ^ Gaw. 2874 Cumly Cnst, that heried hell, c 1460 
Towneley Myst., Processus Noe 21 Comly kyng of mankyn. 
1 2. Pleasing, agreeable, ' nice to the senses or 
feelings generally, Obs. or arch. 

CZ300 K. Alis. 605s Two quenes of Amaioyne, With 
twenty thousand. .Faire may denes. .That weore wyght in 
bataile, And comly in bed. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xv. 444 
Cloth )jat cometh fro t?e weuyng is nou5t comly to were, 
Tyl it is fulled. 1583 Stubbes Anai. Abus. n. 51 Their 
haire would . . ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober Christians. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia. 
in. V. 56 The Ring was the comliest, proper, civill Salvage 
we incountred. 1671 Milton Samson 1268. 1883 Steven- 
son Silverado Sg'. (1886) 45 They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 

8. Pleasing or agreeable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or aesthetic taste ; becoming, 
decent, proper, seemly, decorous, arch, or Obs. 

[«? 1230 Hall Meid. 23 Ba of god & of uuel, of cumelich Sc 
of uncumelich.) c 1440 Promp. Para. 88 Comely, orsemely 
in syghte, decens. 1561 Bp. Parkhurst J n^'ufictions, A 
comelie and honest pulpet to be set in a comeh place of the 
Churche. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 62 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford offered him.self to beare his crosse, rather than 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1597 Hooker 
Ecd. Pol. V. Ixv. §9 For the comelier and better exercise 
of our religion. x6ii Bible Ps. xxxiii. 1 Prayse is comely 
for the vpright, 1614 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. vii. v. 
How justly doe wee take care of the comely burials of our 
friends. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour vii. 31 It is 
not comely to sup ones broath at Table, it ought to be eaten 
with a spoon, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 298 
Nothing is more comely and agreeable to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 499 Marching 
home In comely order, 

t b. Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper. 
^ 1612 Woodall Mate Wks. (1653) r A fine launcet 
is most comely, and much fitter than a larger incision 
knife. 

1 4. absol. or as rA Fair one. (Cf. BRIGHT B. 2., 
Clear C. i., Fair, etc.) Ohs. 


CX350 Will. Pateme 873 Kurteyslyche kneling komli 
he grett. c 1400 JDesir. Troy 552 J ason . . kat comly [Medea) 
can clip in his close armes. 

5 . Comb., as f comely-lookedc^„ having comely 
looks ; comely-looking adj., F comely-wise adv. 
czAyps Promp. Paro. 108/2 Comly, or cumlywyse. Decenter. 
1664 Pepys Diary 21 Jan., A comely-looked man he was. 
1841 Borrow Zincali I. x. § i. 167 One [woman] was more 
comely looking than the other. 

t Comely's adv. Obs. Forms : i c:^mlioe, 3 
cumeliohe, 4 comeliehe, comliclie, cumli, 
commli, 4-5 comly, 5 cumly, 6 cumlie, come- 
lie, (oomlily), 6-8 comely. [OE. cymlice adv. f, 
cymlic adj. : see -ly K Phonetic and sense history, 
as in the adj ] Handsomely, nicely, suitably ; in 
a seemly or becoming manner. 

a 1000 Beo7uulf y$ Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ceol gegyrwan. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 19 pet ha cumeliche faren. a X300 Cur- 
sor M. 15209 Quen pis ims was commli diaht. c 1350 Will. 
Paleme 2220 A cite nobul Enclosed comeliche aboute wip 
fyn caste) werk. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1707 Tho sye they 
. . Men of armes ffaste ride, On coursers comly dight. f xgzo 
Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) Aiij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely may agree. 1597 Shaks. Lover's 
Compl. 65 Comely distant sits he by her side. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel ii. ii. it. (1651)237 Decently and comely attired. 
x6sx Ter. Taylor war. i. Ep. Ded., He speaks comely. 
tCoMielys V. Obs. rare'-'K [f. Comely a.] 
trans. To make comely ; to grace, adorn. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 189 One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to waight, more comelieth thy table than other some 
eight, That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

Comelyd, -nesse: see Cumbled, Ohs,, be- 
numbed. 

Comen, early form of Commok a. and v. 
Comen, early form of Comb inf. and pa. pple. 
t Comenable, a. Ohs. Also 4 comunable, 
-bil. (Cf. CoMUNABLY.) Corru))t form of CoNVEN- 
-able, Coven able, due, convenient, suitable. 

a z^joo Cursor M, 10122 (Cott.) par )>e castel standes stable 
And cherite es comunable [v. r. couenabul). c 1350 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870') 349 Weche. .sholde, to pe comenable somaunse 
of ]?e forseyde meyre, come, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 378 (Add, 
MSS.) A Comenable tyme is not yete comyn. 

fComenaunt. Ohs. Also 4 comenouut, 5 
comnand, 5-6 comnant, 6 cumuant* Corrupt 
form of Covenant sb. and v. 

1382 WycuF Gen, vi. j8, I shal sett my couenaunt 
[Lamb. MS. <11400 comenount] of pees with thee. 1389 
Eng. Gilds 36 pt alle pese comenauntz a-forsaid sshuTde 
ben holden ferine and stable, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 804, 
I .schall make myn commnant so. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 81 He yode , . and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. XS56 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. 
Ixii. 8 As I haue kept comnant at the full, So crane I of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Comena-ute, obs. f. Commonalty; Comenee, 
Comend(e, obs. ff. Commence, Commend ; 
Comend, obs. pa. pple. of Common v. ; Com- 
ener, obs. f. Commoner. 

Oomenic (k<?me-nik), a. Chem. [Factitiously 
formed by transposing the syllables of meconic.'] 
In Comenic Acid, a dibasic acid, C« H4 O5, crystal- 
lizing in light yellow prisms: a product of the 
decomposition of meconic acid, hence called para- 
and meta-meconic acid. 

zZ’j^ Fowned Chem. lyg. 1876 Harley 766. 

Comenlicli, obs. form of Commonly. 

Comens, Coment, etc., obs. ff. Commence, etc. 
Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Commonty. 
Come-O'ff, sb. [f. vbl. phr. to come off\ see 
Come z/. 61.] 

1 . A coming off the field of action ; a finish-up, 
a conclusion; an issue, 

X634 Shirley Oppmduniiy i. ii. This was Indifferently 
well carried ! I was jealous Of a more lame come-off. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 235 The Hopes of a safe come 
off at last. X716 M. Davies A then. Brit, 11. 12 In order to a 
Politic come-off, he brought the matter to the Council -Table. 

2 . A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc. 

1641 Milton Animadv. ii. Wks. (1847)60/2 A quick come- 

off. 1661 R. L’Estrange Relaps'd Apostate, For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with .singleness of heart. 
<11734 North 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 

serve the Author’s Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this Time. 

3 . The coming off or performance of anything 
planned. 

1857 C0STF.LLO Millionaire Mincing L. 60 (Hoppe) That 
don’t look like a come-off. 

4 . A ‘getting off’ a duty, etc.; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performance. 

1849 G. S. Bird Mariolairy 46 They pray to them as a 
come-off. 1858 JlcfGG Life Shelley 11 . 543 It was a come 
off, but it would not do. x^o Emerson Soc. 4 Solit., Dom. 

Wks, (Bohn) III. 47 To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off, 

t Comeole, obs. by-form of Cameo. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury \\. 41/x The Comeole is a kind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour. 

Come-outer, sb. U. S. prreg. f. verbal phrase 
come out (see Come v. 63) 4- -eb.] One who 
*■ comes out ’ or separates himself on principle 
from an established society or organization ; 
originally applied to certain religious dissenters ; 
a radical reformer in religious matters. 


1855 Haliburton Human Nature (Bartlett), I am a Chris- 
tian man of the sect called come-outers, and have had ex- 
perience. i860 Marsh 275 Independent thinkers, 

who pride themselves on their hostility to venerable .shams, 
and their disregard of hoary conventionalities. I mean the 
comeouters. i^x HarpeYs Mag. Feb, 386 Radical re- 
formers, ‘ come-outers revolutionists. 

Come-0*-will. Sc. Also come-of-will. Any 
person (or thing) that comes of his own accord, 
or without being invited; a plant that springs up 
spontaneously ; a bastard child. (Jam.) 

x8is Scott Guy M. iii, ‘Little curlie Godfrey— that's the 
eldest, the come o’ will, as I may say’. xSas Blackw. 

Mag. Mar. 3x4 (Jam.) ‘The rest are upstarts and come-o'- 
wills’. 1858 Oablyle II. VII. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-will. 

Comer (kjo’moi), [f. Comb zi. + -erI.] 

1. One who comes ; a visitor, an ' arrival 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. n. 206 Freres with feir speeches 
fetten him pennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten [v.r. 
copeden) him as a Frere. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb. )xxx. 

136 Ma pan xxx‘“ of folke, withouten commers and gangers. 

1526-34 Tindale vi. 31 There were many commers 

and goers. 1590 Spenser A. C- 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast shutt, ne living wight To * . answere commers 
call. 1596 Shaks. A/enrA F. II. i. 21, x6S9 Leak Waterw&s. 

34 For the facility of comers between the two Towns, 1775 I 

Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 11 To leave his hoase to a casu^ 
comer. 1865 Trollope Belton Esi. ix. lox So Clara pre- 
pared for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

about, again, by, in, out, Cic,. 

X362 Langl. P. PI. A. ii. 41 For knihtes of Cuntre and 
Comers aboute. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxxv. 7 Y .shal take 
awei fro it a goere and a comere a3en. <ri4oo Apol Loll. 

68 pe disciplis lowse pe comar out. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
GL (Arb.) 65 And she we their scarres to every coramer by, 

1581 Mulcaster Positio7ts xxxix. (1887) 216 Comers in, and | 

goers out of one countrey into another. 1800 Bentham f 

Wks. X. 356 Coraers-in by birth ; comers-in by migration. 

e. often qualified by a word prefixed, as first, 
next comer, Chance-, New-comer, Incomer. 

X377 Langl, P. PI. B. xix. 140 Buryden his body & beden 
pat uien sholde Kepen it fro n^t-comeres. 1526 Tindalb 
Gal. ii. 4 Be cause of incommers. X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 

Par., Matt. iv. 33 Farre cummers, out of other straunge 
countreyes. 1649 Hall Cases Consc. i. ix. 82 Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. ^ i8ii Coleridge in Southey's Life of Bell {1844' II. 

645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages. 1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof i, But let it 
not be such as that You set before chance-comers. | 

d. All comers: everybody or anybody that 
comes or choose.s to come. 

1568 Grafton II. 380 The king, .who all that tyme 

kept open household for all hone.st commers. X614 Bp. Hall 
ContempL O. T. vi. iv, To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers. 1697 Collier Ess Mor. Subj. n. (17091 118 Tlie 
Temple of Honour stands open to all Comers. i86x Hughes 
Totn Brown at Oxf. iv, (1889) 3 * To make his rooms 
pleasant to all comers. 1867 MoRl.Ey Burke (1888) 28 
Where Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 

1 2. A grower or springer up : said (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 594 These latter sort [of plantsl are all 
swift and hasty Comers. 

Comer (e, obs. f. Cumber, Cummer. 

Comerade, obs. f. Comrade. 

Comerawnce, obs. f. Cumbrance. 
t Cornered. Ferh. f. Cummer, F. commlre * fel- 
low godmother ’ + -bed, as in kinred, kindred. (It 
is too early for 

C1488 Plumpton Corr. 63 [An abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child] You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my cornered .. [Signed] Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

t Co-me*rit, [f, Co- 1 Merit z>.] 

To merit conjointly. 

X658 Bp. Reynolds Lord's Supp. xii. 602 Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 

Come-rogue: see Combogue. 

Comerous, obs. i. Cumbrous. 

11 Comes. A Latin word [plm. comities, from 
com- together ■+• i-re, it-um, to go] meaning ' com- ^ 

panion, comrade’, which became in late L. a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (as the Comes Littoris 
Saxoniei in Britain), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of rank = OE. surviving in F.c<?w/e’, Eng. 

Count. The Latin word is occasionally employed 
(pronounced kffu'inzz) in certain technical uses, as 

a. Eccl. Aniiq, A book containing the epistles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Roman missal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Music. The repetition of the ' dux ’ or sub- 
ject of a fugue in another part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a fourth below. 

C. Anat. A companion artery, vein, nerve, etc. 
d. A sir on. A small companion star in any 
duplex, triplex, or other * system ’. 

X683 Cave Ecclesiasfici Introd, 56 Have the Comitative ! 

Honour, or the same Place and Dignity which the Comites 
who had well discharg’d their tru.<?t had conferr’d upon 
them. X838 Cyc/. XI . 2/2 s, v, When the subject 

. . or dux . . is comprised between the tonic and the domi- 
nant, the answer (or comes) must be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 Lingard 
An£lo Sax. Ck. (1858) II. xi. 187 The Comes, or book of 
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Gospels and Epistles for all the Sundays and festivals in the 
par. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire I. 263 
That the sheriff was originally the deputy of the comes or 
earl. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron, Nocah. 914 The 
smaller of two stars forming a ‘ Double Star’ is often called 
the comes ^ of the principal star. 1875 T, Havden Dis, 
Heart 7 Their arterial comites with the subclavian arteries, 
s88o Grove Mtts.^ Dux deader), an early term for 

the first subject in a fugue — that which leads j the answer 
being the comes or companion. 

t ComessatiOM.. Obs, Also 4 commessa- 
cioTiiij, 5 comessacotin, 6 commessaoyon, 6-7 
commessation. [a, OF. comessacion (13th c.), 
ad. L. comessdiion-em, a Bacchanalian revel and 
procession, a carouse, f. comessart, better cmiis- 
sa-rt, held to be ad. Gr. KWfxd^-eiv to hold a 
revel, f. atS/xo? revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with comed^e {comesum, -essund) to eat 
up, and hence it was often coupled with ebrietas, 
drunkenness.] 

1 . Feasting, banqueting, ^riotous eating’ (BlountX 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 224 Sich ofte etingis of 

men ben clepid commessaciouns. cx^ooApol, Loll, xxvi. 
93 Kalendis of Janiuer, in wilk sum seyingis, & comes- 
sacouns, & 5eftis, are jeuyn. iS 44 Suppl, He?i. PHI I in 
Four Supplic, 53 What commessacyon^ dronckenes, etc. 
1382 N. _T. (Rhem.) Gal. y, 21 Fornication .. envies, mur- 
ders, ebrieties, commessationslWYCLiF,unmesurableetyngis; 
Tindale, glottony ; 1611 revellings]. ^ 1642 T. Taylor God's 
yudgem. T03 In all his day-riots or nights commessatious. 

2. Eating together. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) IL 24 Ther could be no true 
frendship without commessation of a bushell of salt. 1686 
tr. Boukours' St.^ Ignadus n. 117 The Agapes, or Comnies- 
sations of the Primitive Christians. 

Coio.esti’ble 'v.k^me’stib’1), a. and sb. Also 6 
oomestable, eommestybls. [a. F. comestible or 
ad. late la. comestibilis,f. contest- var. oi comes- 
ppl. stem of cQtJiedere to eat up, devour, f. coni- 
altogether + edere to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs. in Eng. before 16S8 ; but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb. use, from French in 19th c,] 
f A. adj. Fit to eat, edible, eatable. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ^g/4 All the metes of therthe that 
ben comestible. 1333-4 Act Hen. PHIL c. 11 § 6 Any 
other fowle or their egge.s, not comestible. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcel, xxxr. ix. 414 All things comestible were 
spent. 1683 Salmon Dor on Med, i. 314 Take a Comestible 
thing, as Flesh of Fowls, Beasts, Fishe.s, etc. 

B. sb. Anything to eat, an article of food; pL 
eatables. 1 Usually somewhat humorous or affected.) 

1837 T. Hook yack Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles. 1848 Lytton Harold 
VI. vi. Other not desi^icable comestibles. 1865 Miss Brad- 
don Sir yasperXll. i. 5 Packing the comestibles, 
t Come'Stion. Obs. fad. late L. comestidn-em 
eating, devouring, f. comeddre : see prec.] Eating j 
alsoT?^., the devouring action of fire. 

a 1620 Jer. Dyke Sel. Serm. (1640) 263 There must be a 
manducation,^ a comestion of the Word, a 1625 Boys Wks, 
(1630) 701 Neither was this eating . . a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion. 
xt^a'^xtlJwe.yAnthropomei. xii. 121 The mouth who.se office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. 1634 Ash.mole 
Ckem. Coll. 107 Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by degrees, .burnt into A.shes, etc. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.j Comestion {comestio), an eating or devouring. 

Comet (k^?'met). Forms: 3-7 comete, 6 
comet fc©, Sc, comsit, 7 comett, commet, corn- 
meat, 5- comet. [In late OE. cometay a. L. 
cometa Xiede&o cometes'' j a. Gr. teo/xrjTJjs wearing long 
hair, (dcrr^p) tcojxiiTrjs long-haired star, comet ; f. 
KOfJtd-Hv to wear the hair long, f. KbpLij the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. comete f probably afterwards reinforced by F. 
cometey ad. L. cometa^ 

1 . A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or * tail’, sometimes of enormous 
length, and iisiially directed away from the sun. 

A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i. e. while it is in a part of its orbit near the sun. 
They have in all ages been supenstitiously regarded as 
heralds of strange or disastrous events, 

1134 0,E. Chron. iLaud MS. ' an. 1066 Sume men cwedon 
Fat hit cometa se steorra wsere, hone sume men hataS pone 
lEexedon ssteorran. 1:205^ Lay. 17871 pa i*;eh3en heo feorre 
senne selcu'Se sterre, .Of him comen leomen i gastliche .scinen. 
pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 548 
A sterre with a launce, pat comete icluped is. <7x440 Promp. 
Par?'. 89 Comet sterre or blasynge sterre, cometa, 1349 
Compl. Scot. vi. ' 1872 1 58 Ane sterne . , calllt ane comeit ; 
quhen it is sene, ther occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit 
myscheif. c 1391 Shaks. i Hen, H/, 1, i. 2 Comets import- 
ing change of Times and States, Brandi.sh your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie. 1688 R. Holme Armottry n. 42/2 A 
Comett is the Embassador of some extraordinary matter. 
1727 Thomson To Mem. Sir y. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awful Wing pursu'd The Comet thro’ the long Elliptic 
Curve. X742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 706 Hast thou ne’er seen 
the comet's flaming flight? 1868 Lockyf.r tr. Gnillemin's 
Heavens 269 It is now proved that most of the observed 
comets, if not all, form part of the .solar .system. 

/ 3 , The Latin form was frequent in ME. ; also 
Stella cometay varied with Stella coniata (see Co- 
mate). 


^ 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, vni. xx. (1495) 331 Cometa 
is a sterre byclypped with brennynge gleymes. 1460 Cha- 
CRAVE 22$ A sterre thei clepe comata, directing his 

bemes rite onto Frauns. 1494 Fabyan vil ccxxvii. 256 The 
starre called Stella cometa, or y“ blasynge starre. 

b. fig, 

XS79 Fenton Guicciard, xx. (1590) 942 He seemed to bring 
certaine predictions and comets of his death. 1608 Bp. Hall 
Char, Firtnes 4* V, i, 62 [The Good Magistrate}, .the refuge 
of innocensie, the Comet of the guiltie. x8i6 Byron Ckurchiil's 
Grave, I stood beside the grave of him who blazed The 
comet of a season. 1878 Seeley Stein I. 332 The lurid 
comet of Napoleon’s fortune seemed likely to become a 
fixed star in the heavens. 

f 2. An. old game at cards. Obs, 

1689 Shadwell Bury F, i. i, Conversation . . mixed now 
and then with ombre, trmnp, comet, or Incertain. 1693 
Southerns Maid's Last Prayer in, iii, You have won 
above ;^6oo of her at Comet. 1742 H. Walpole Lett. H, 
Mann 28 Aug., The evenings. .Lady Mary, Miss Leneve 
and I play at Comet. x^\Athengeum No. 1922. 269/2 The 
Comet-game, otherwise called Manille. 

3 . Used as Eng. for Cometes, nz-Tcxt of a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails. 

1862 Wood Nat, Hist, 1 1. 249 The Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar- tailed Humming Bird .. is a native of Bolivia 1866 
Argyll Reign Law v. 'ed. 4) 245 Two .species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly ail that serve to distinguish the Species. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as comet-capturwg, -strewn 
adjs.; comet-finder, comet-seeker, a telescope 
of comparatively lowpower and having a large field, 
used in searching for comets ; comet-tail, the tail 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet ; comet-wine, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; comet- wise adv,, in the 
manner of a comet ; comet-year, a year in which 
a notable comet has appeared. 

1887 Proctor Other Suns than Ours 121 The *comet- 
capturing ways of the giant planets, 1693 Dryden yitvenal 
Sat. X. (1697 271 Her *connet-eyes she darts on ev’ry grace. 
1837 Thackeray Ravenswiug vii, I have some *^Comet hock. 
1871 tr. Sche lien’s Spectr, Anal. § 53. 246 The telescope A, 
a *cotnet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focus. 
X876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 701 The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior object- 
glass and coarsely-divided circles. 1886 Proctor in igtk 
Cent. May 690 Regions of *comet-.strewn space, a 1769 
Falconer Descr. Ninety-Gun Ship (R. ', Its huge mast .. 
From which a bloody pendant stretch’d afar Its *comet-tail, 
denouncing^ ample war. i860 All V. Round No. 54. 87 Ac- 
quainted with ’Twenty port, and *comet vintages. 1839-48 
Bailey Festus xiv. 207 A sword of fire curved *coinet-wise. 
1871 M. Cou.m& Marg, 4* Merck, I. v. 159 Chateau Lafitte, 
of the *comet year. 

Cometarium (kpmete®•^ii7m^. [mod. L., f. 
cotneta h -arium : alter planetarium."] A mechani- 
cal contriv.'’nce (invented by Desaguliers) for illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. 

1756 J. Ferguson Astron. § 405. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers 
Astron. Vocab. Def. 914. 

Comet ary (kp*metari), a. [f. Comet or L. 
cometa + - ary, after planetary, in late L. planet d- 
rius. Cf. F. comitaire.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a comet or comets. 

1652 Gaule Magastrojn. 79 The prodigious aspects in the 
heavens fplanetary, as well as cometary). 1748 Hartley 
Observ, Man 11. iv. 400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
a cometary Orbit. 1787 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
319 note,^ A similar instrument to be made for cometary . . 
observations, 1853 Hrkschel Pop, Lect, Sc, iii. § 42. (1873) 
126 Few persons at all acquainted with conietary history. 

2. Of the nature of a comet ; comet-like. 

1^7 De Quincey Wks, 11862) VII. 53 Their [coaches’] 

P eriods of revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 1869 
’hillips Vestiv. iii. 85 Conietary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowdeh in Contemp, Rev. July 176 This cometary ap- 
parition . . where lies its nucleus ? and is its orbit ascertain- 
able? What is Victor Hugo? 

Cometber .kame’baD. dial, ox coUoq, [A dial, 
pronunciation of come hither, used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.] In to put one s 
{the) co 77 iether on ; to exercise persuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade over, coax, wheedle; to get 
under one’s influence, 

1838 Lover Handy Andy \\, 22 He., looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comether on the widow. 1883 
Reade in Harped s Mag. July 205/2 We must buy him, or 
put the comether on him, ijfeS Berksh. Gloss., Cofnether, 
come hither. To put the * comether' on a person is to re- 
strain him. ^ 1890 An Irishman (from correspt.', ‘Sure, he 
could put his comether on any woman I’ 

Cometic (kme-tik), a. [f. Gr. leofJiT’qs, L. co- 
meta comet •+• -ic, after planetiCy L. planeticus. Gr, 
TTKavriTticb's.'] Of or pertaining to a comet or comets ; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet 
1668 Phil, Trans. III. 807 An Inclination of the Cometick 
Disk to the Sun. 1696 Whiston Tk. Earth 11. (1722) 187 
The whole Cometick System. 1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 429 The 
greater eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 1879 Newcomb 
& HoL,T>n,u Astron, 391 The cometic nucleus, 

b. fig. Having some noted attribute of comets : 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

1661 K. W. Coil/. Charac.y Meere Polititian (x86o) 27 De- 
vising plots against such a,s havp been his coadjutors to this 
commetique serenity. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr, KHk- 
lajtd I. V. 126 Hi.s comings and goings were. . always cometic. 
Come*tical, a, *i Ohs. ff. as prec. -p -AL.] = prec. 
1665 Phil, Trans, 1. 105 The discus of the Cometical Body. 
1748 Hartley Observ, Meat ti. ii. 107 A fresh intermixture 


of like cometical Particles, pig. xBs& Tail's Mag, 

701 No cometical eccentricities. 

Cometo'grapiier- [mod. f. Gr. type ^Koixqro- 
f. Kujyqrrjs comet -f -Tpatpos writing, writer 
-b-ER: cf. F. comkographe, and see -geaphee.] 
One who describes comets. 

1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies ii. viii. 262 Rochenbach, a Great 
Cometographer, quoted by Hevelius, 1867-77 G. F, Cham- 
bers Astron. iv. vii. 381 Some modern cometographers. 

€ometo*grapliy. [mod. f. as prec. -i- - grapht. 
Cf. mod. h. CO jnetographia. Id , comitographie'] De- 
scription of comets ; that part of astronomy which 
treats of comets. 

1663-6 Phil, Trans, I. 104 Hevelius, in his Prodromus 
(by him so called because it is as a Harbinger to his Cometo- 

g raphy). 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. ii. 439. 1876 G. F, 

' H AMBERS Astron. gx4. 

€ometoid (kp-metoid). [f. Comet - f-om.] 
fa. A name proposed for the asteroids (quot 
1805V Obs, b. A name proposed by Prof. Kirk- 
wood of Indiana for luminous meteors, 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XlX. 535 Would not 
the term cometo^ds correspond best with the phenomena? 
X871 Kirkwood in Brit, Assoc. Rep, i. 49 The motions of 
some luminou.s meteors (or cometoids, as perhaps they might 
be called). 

Cometo’logy. [f. Gr. type ^KOfxrjroXoYia, f, 
KOfj.r}rrjs {see above') + -Ao7<a : see -logy.] The 
branch of astronomic science which deals with 
comets. In mod. Diets. 

Come -to pass, sb. rare. Occurrence, event, 
fulfilment. 

1823 Galt Entail II. iv. 33 A very sudden come-to-pass. 

Comewne, obs. f. Commune S'. 

Comfeot, obs. f. Confect. 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comport v. 

Comferie, -ry, obs. ff, Comfeey. 

ComUt ik 27 -mfit), sb. Forms: 5 eonfeit, -fyt, 
-fet, 5-6 -fite, 5-8 -fit, 6 -fitte, eomfet(te, -fyte, 
-fytt, 6-7 -fitt(e, -fite, 6-8 cuxnfit, 7 -fitt, com- 
fect, 6- comfit. [ME. co 7 tfiyty a. OB\ coitfit, con- 
fite L. confecium, confecia, sb. uses of confectus, 
-a, -um, pa. pple. of conficere to prepare, make 
ready (f. together + facB^e to make), whence 
F. confire to preserve, pickle, etc. (Cf. Confect.) 
The change of con- to com-, before f, is English.] 
1 , A sweetmeat made of some fruit, root, etc., 
preserved with sugar ; now usually a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway seed, 
almond, etc. ; a sugar-plum. 

1334-3 Bursar’s Acc. \ Merton College Rec, MSe, GingebF 
confit dim. lib. viizf. t:x43o Foe. in Wr.-Willcker 
Coft/ectioy confyt. 1474 Caxton Ckesse ni. v. G vj, They that 
make confeccions and confites and medecynes. 1347 Boorde 
Inf tod, Knowl. 16 1 They wyll eate magots as fast as we 
wyll eate comfets. 1386 Cogan Haven Health xxvi. (1612) 
43 Coriander cumfits. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 22 Let 
it . . haile kis.sing Comfits. 1694 W estm acott Script, Hebr, 
5 Condited Almonds, vulgarly called Almond Comfits. 1828 
Scott F, M. Perth viii, Wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ivii. 324 [He] dis- 
tributed . . comfits to the rest of the juvenile party, 
tb. Hence, In comfit. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in comfyte. Ibid, 
^4 Brawn in comfyte, 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 714 
in Babees Bk. 166 With carawey in confite. 

fc. pi. Liquid or syrupy * preserves’; jelly. 
Obs. rare. 

1725 Bradley Fam.Dict. s.v. Pears, Do not take the Pan 
off the Fire, till such time as you judge the Fruit [Pears] 
done enough, .then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 
Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. Ibid, s.v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Comfits of Violets. 

2 . Cofrib.y comfit-cake, -maker, 

1394 Plat Jewell-ho. iii. 55 Such as the Confit-makers vse 
to put their confites in. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV', iii. i, 253, 
x6oo Let. in Harington Nugee Ant. tai To eat two morsels 
of rich comfit cake. 1631 TOe^vlee Match me in Loud, i. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 137 A Comfitmaker with rotten teeth. 

t Com£ty Obs, Also con-, [orig, perh. a. 
OF. confitcr, f. confit \ afterwards referred directly 
to Comfit sb,] trans. 

f 1 . To prepare, make into a * preparation Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 243/4 Take thyse thynges & 
confyte them with the J use of porret. 

2. To preserve, to pickle ; esp. (in later use) to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit, 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iij b, His herte confyted in 
spyeces I had made themperour and his wyf to ete hit. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iviii. 320 The Apothecaries, .do use 
to preserve and comfit the roote of Eryngium. 1629 J, 
Cole Of Death 174 The Comfit-maker or Apottecarie that 
cornfites them [Walnuts or Figges]. 1656 Cowley Pindar, 
Odes, The Muse, The Fruit . . Thou comfit est in Sweets to 
make it last. 1725 Bradley P^can. Diet. s.v. Purslain, li 
you would comfit your Puralain . . powder them well with 
Salt and Cloves, .fill the Pot with good Vinegar. Ibid, s.v. 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 1736 
Bailey Househ. Diet. 36 Apples comfited whole or in halves. 
II Humorously for comfort ; in second quot, with 
pun implying ‘ to help (oneself) to comfits 
1398 Meres Tamia, Comfit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero's glorious return to Rome. 1631 Heywood F'air 
Maid of West i. v. Wks. 1874 II. 325, 1 will make bold to 
march in towards your banquet, and there comfit my selfe, 
and cast all carawayes downe my throat. 



COMPITITBE. 


COMFOBT. 


Hence Comfited_^//. a., Oomfiting vht sk 

JSSo Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong.i Confiction on conji- : 
inrii a confiction, or confiting. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhottor^ s 
£k. Pkysicke 117/2 Take confitede mettes, cut them saialie, 
and cotitunde thena to pappe. 1727 Bradley AaM, 

S.V. Comfited Mulberries or Almonds. , ; 

Comi-ture (k2?-mfitiui), ? Oh. Also con-, [a. . 
B confiture, ad. L. confectura preparation 
ficere) after B'. coffit : see Comfit sb. and c£ C<M- 
FEGTDES.] 

f l* A preparation of drugs. Obs. 

<’1386 Chaucer P<a5«^. F. 534 Ther is no creatwe That 
eten or dronken hath of this confiture {p.r. confecture], . 
That he ne dmi his life anon forlete. 

2 . A preparation of preserved fruit or the like; 

* preserve ’, confection, arch, or Obs. 

1558 Warde tr. A lexis* Seer. (1568) 64 h, A 1 these confy- 
tures may dure many yeares. 1578 Lvte Bod&ms m. xiv. 
^6 A confiture made of the sayderoote [Elecampane]. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 777 There be some Houses, wherein Confi- 
tures and Pies, will gather Mould more than in others. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v.CAolick, Give them Rhubarb , 
in Powder, put into an Egg, or some Comfiture. 1843 Blackw. , 
Mag: LI V". 526 The sugar of your comfitures is too chalky ■ 
for our discriminating tooth. 

d* 3 . i'he preserving (of fruit, etc.). Obs. rare. ‘ 

1^1 Holland Pliny 1 . 406 The Raisins called fossae, .ot 
their patience to Indure their drying and confiture. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. 

izxfiafi Bacon New Atl. (1650) 31 A Confiture-House ; 
where we make all Sweet-Meats, Drie and Moist. 1872 
Daily News 3 May 6/1 Skill in comfiture making. 

Comfort (kzj’mfsjt), V. P'orms: 3 conforti, ; 

3- 4 comforti, 3-5 confoxte, 4 cumfoxt(e, eon- \ 
ford, comfortiej -tye, eonm,for£e(n, oowmforte, 

4- -5 cuinfortli(e, connfort(e, comfordfe, 4-6 
comfortli(e, eonaforte, eonfort, 5 eonifford, 4- 
comfort, {Pa. t. eomforted : in 4-5 comfort, 4 : 
-forth, emnfort, oonfort, 5 eomferd, enmfurth; 
jba. 4 and ppk. 3 comford.) [a. OF. cun-, con- ; 
forter ( = Pr., Sp,, It. co^ifortaP) L. cofifortdre to ; 
strengthen, f. con- intensive + fort is strong. (Used ■ 
hy Macer, * confortat stomachum ’ ; frequent in 
itala and Vulgate; ior iorm., oi. a^'av dr e.^ The 
phonetic change of to is English. j 

fl. lrans. To strengthen ^morally or spiritu- 
ally) ; to encourage, hearten, inspirit, incite. Obs. 

£ 1290 Lives Saints ^1887) So He [St, Matthew] prechede 
. .And confortede kat dene maide . . Euere jiis ^ode man ' 
hire bi-sougte Jjat heo dene lijf ladde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) ^29 jpe king aurely is felawes confortede to fi3te. ' 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15527 tCott.) Petre, comforth bre,}?er j^in 
quen i am kdd yow fra. Ibid. 21392 (Cott.) Constantine, 
luc yp^.. Til heuenward, and cumforth pe. 138a Wychf , 
%nh i. So The child wexed, and was counfortid in spirit, 
<1420 Anturs 0/ Arih. iv, Thay kest of hor cowpullus . . , 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1535 Coverdale 2 Smn, ii. 7 
Let youre haade now therfore be comforted, and be ye 
stronge. 1674 N . Cox Gentl. Recreai. 1. (1706) j 8 The Call, 
a Le.ssan blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

fb. In a bad sense; To encourage in, or to, 
that which Is evil, Ohs. (Cf. next sense.) 

1362 Lancl. P. PL A. II. 121 From care to counforbe the 
false. £ *380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 32S Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. 152.1 -32 J. Longland in Ellis Orlg. L ett. ' 
in. 95 1 . 248 Comfortyng erronyous persons in ther opynyons. ‘ 
X530 Rastell Bk. P?ergat. 11. viii, It shuld eonfort a man 
to lyvc vycyously. 

' 1 ' 2 . To lend support or countenance to ; to sup- 
port, assist, aid ; to abet, countenance, * back up ’. 
Formerly common in legal use. 

137S Barbour Bmce y. 178 Feill siss eonfort scho the kyng : 
Bath with siluer and vith met. 1481 Caxton i, v. 26 

For to amasse and gadre alway money wherin the deuyl 
confortetk hem. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 74 As touchyng 
the death of the aforesaid Becket, to the which he sware . 
that he was neither ayding nor comfortyng. 1841 Termes , 
de la Ley 2 Abbettors in murders are those that comiriand, ; 
procure, counsell, or comfort others to murder. 1726 Ay- ■ 
LiFFE Par erg. 8 Guilty of comfoiTing and assisting tlie ' 
Rebels. 

t 3 . To strengthen (physically), support; to 
make fast, secure. Obs. rare. \ 

■ 1382 Wyclif Isa, xlL 7 He coumfortide hym with nailes ' 
that it shulde not be moued. — Ps. cxlvii. 13 He ooum- 
fortede the Jockis of thi 3atis. 1523-5 Ln. Berners Froiss. \ 
I. 629 The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
bfataylles, if nede requyred, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, ; 
To the^ King § 3 Water doth scatter itself, .except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself. 

t To confirm, corroborate. Obs. rare. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xii. The euidence. .doth not a 
little comforte and confirme the same [laws]. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne n, xii. (1632; 302 Every one . . patcheth up and 
comforteth this received beliefe. 

t 4 . To Strengthen (the bodily faculties, organs, 
etc.) ; to invigorate, refresh. Obs. i 

Some of the later quots, lead on to sen.se 8. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
wa.s Troyle so weyle J>at hys sykenes he forgate. 1382 
Wyclif Acts ix, 19 Whanne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid. 14., Med. MS. mArcJimol. XXX. 364 Jows of 
betonye , , Counfortyth ye herynge. 1460-70 Bk. Quint- 
essence 11, iv. 16 To comforte )?e joynctis. 1541 R. Copland 
Gnydonls Formul. Yj, The water of M. Peter of spayne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
•I. xxvii. 40 It comforteth the memory very much. 1637 
Blunt Voy. Levant 105 [Coffee] comforteth the braine. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iil xxiL 402 Goosbery bush — the 
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ripe berties * • comfort the stomach* LofM. Gaz. No* 
6349/2 A Clyster to comfert the Bowels. 
t 5 . To minister delight or pleasure to ; to 
gladden, ch,eer, please, entertain. AlsoT^, Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 4760 Ano]>er ppynt cum- 
fortep me pat God haj? sent ynto a tre So moche ioye to 
here wyj? eere. 1393 Langl. P . PI. C. xvi. 194 Ich am a 
mynstral . . alle peuple to comfortye. c 1440 Generydes 76 
Yow to counfort is holy myn entente, This howse is all atte 
your comaundemeni:. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixviu. 409 
Reu of the wal is. .found.. upon all olde walles that are 
moyst, and not comforted or iightned with the shining of 
the sonne. 1601 Shaks. yul. C. n. i. 284. t6iz Drayton 
Poly-olb. viii. Notes 129 Britanie was comforted with whoi- 
some beames of religious light. ^ . .. 

t 6. To minister relief to; to relieve, assist (in 
sickness, affliction, etc.). Obs. 

1389 m Etig. Gilds (1870) 50 He shal comyn and vesyten 
hym [in prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. 1393 
Langl. P . PI C . x. 97 Aimes.. to comfortie such cotyers 
and crokede men and blynde. 1520 Frith Antithesis § 17 
Christ came to seeke the ,poore comfort them. x6ii 
Shaks. Wint. T. n. iii. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 1798 
Words w. Idiot BoyVe, She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor old Susan dale. 

7 , To soothe in grief or trouble ; to relieve of 
mental distress ; to console, solace. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

1297 Glouc. (Rollsl 4204 Bedwer bigan to conforti Jb® 
womraan..& biliet hire bote of hire wo. cx^So IFzll. 
Palerne 1512 Sche hire fader cumfort fast as sche mi3t, 
C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 95 Hire frendes wliiche pat 
knewe hire heuy jwuht Comforten hire. <r 14^0 SyrCener. 
tRoxb.) 8713, I drede me that she wil.dey Ihe soner, but 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. 159 ^ Shaks. Rom. ^ 
yui. HI. V. 230 Thou has’t comforted me marue’lous much. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 38 To comfort the 
afilicted state of Christians. 1749 Fielding Tom yones vi. 
xiii, I thought it would have comforted your Ia(ship. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxviii, That look of misery would 
have been a pang to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 54 It 
might comfort him to know our bliss. 

b. with up. Obs. rare. (Cf. cheer ttp^ 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks Had not Cali Bassa by his 
grave advice comforted up his dying spirits, 
e. refl. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24246 (Cott.) Nu comforth J>e . . And 
werp awai jji wepe. c 1440 Ipomydon 513 Thus she coni- 
fortyde hyr amonge, And efte she felle in momynge stronge. 
1754 RichArdson Grandison 13 Mar. <2nd year*, She com- 
forted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to soften 
their resentments, 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 
309 They comforted themselves with the hope that, etc. 

d. The passive is often used in sense * to accept 
comfort * to take comfort 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xl. i Beth coumfortid, gee my puple. 
x6n Bible yer. xxxi. 15 Rahel weeping for her children, 
refused to be comforted. x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. vil 
iv, Maggie dear, be comforted— don^t grieve. 

f e. intr. (for s'efi.) To take comfort. Obs. 
rare. (Cf. Comfort .f A 9.) 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. vL 5 Line a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy selfe a little. 

8. trans. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical discomfort, 
make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use : the earlier quots. merely lead 
towards it, Cf. also 1671, 1725, in 4.) 

[?<2i4oo Morie A rth, 944 Caughte of pe coMe wynde to 
comforthe hym seluene. 1595 Shaks. yohn v. vii. 41 In- 
treat the North To make his bleake windes kisse my 
parched lips, And comfort me with cold. X862 Ruskin 
M unera P. (1880) 6 Things which serve . , to sustain and 
comfort the body.] 1884 Miss Braddon /s/ 4 wzr«?/ xv. Re- 
freshed by the coffee and comforted by the wannth of the 
stove. Mod. Advt. A grateful and comfortmg beverage. 

Comfort {k2?*mf3it), Forms : 301111-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 cumfort, 3-6 coiifort(e, 4 cumforte, 
-ford, conforth, -forp, -fforte, counfort, com- 
fortd, 4~5 coumford©, 4-6 cumforth, coum- 
fort(e, comforth(e, -forte, 5 counforde, con- 
ford, -foorte, 3-6 comford(©, 6 -furth, coom- 
fort, 4- comfort, [a. OF. czmfort, eonfort (nth 

c. in Littre) — It. and OSp. conforto, a sb.app. of 
Romanic age, from stem of confort-dre, OF. con- 
fort-er to Comfort. It took the place of OE. 
frofor, with which it is used indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine w'ouren or ^ oomioitp against 
temptations, in Aturen Riwle p. 226 seq.] 

Fl. Strengthening; aicoiiragement, incitement; 
aid, succour, support, countenance. Upon comfort 
of\ on the strargth of. 0^4-. except in archaic legal 
irnTficr. aid and comfort ', 
a Alter, R. 14 Of fieschliehe vondunges . . & kunfort 
ageines ham. [1352 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v. c. 2 Si home 
. .soil aherdant as enemys liostre dit Seignour le Roi.. 
donant a eux eid ou eonfort.] c 1400 A poL Loo.. 37 pei pat 
consentun wip ke doars..or defendun, or jeuen conseyl or 
eonfort. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 275 If., thei make ony 

f adering in coumfort of Richard, sumtyme Kyng, thei to 
e punchid as tretquris. X493 Fesiwall (W. de W. 1513) 
153 b, He came in company of recheles people, & by com- 
forte of them he lefte bis faste and dyde ete. X528 Gar- 
diner in Strype Eccl. Metn. I. App. xxiv. 62 Upon com- 
furth of such words as his Ho. had spoken unto us. 1622 
Bacon Hen. Y/I, I'he comfoit that the rebels should receiue 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. X769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 82 If a man be adherent to the king's enemies 
». giving to them aid and comfort. 


f b. concr. One who or that which strengthens 
or supports ; a support, a source of strength. Obs. 

1455 Past on Lett. 239 I. 329 We. .prey to The to be oure 
eonfort and Defender. 1577 B._ Googe HeresbacEs Hush. 
ii. (1586) 50 b, You must have a little walled hedge, to teach 
the springs, .to climbe by, which wil be a jolly Stay and a 
comfort to them. 

t2. Physical refreshment or sustenance ; refresh- 
ing or invigorating influence. (Cf. Comfort v. 4.) 

X377 Langl. P, PL B. xi. 253 On a walnot . . is a bitter 
barke, And after pat bitter barke,. . Is a kirnelle of conforte 
kynd to restore. 1543 Becon Invect. Swearing'^Vs,. {1564) 
212 b, They would last . . not so much as a poore ale- 
bery for the comfort of their hart. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
For rain. That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth to 
our comforte. 16x1 Tourneur A tk. Trag. in. iv, Clouds. . 
rais’d by the Comfort of The Sunne to water dry and barren 
grounds. 

concr. 1631 Markham Weald of Kent ii. 1. (166B) a 
Holpen by some manner of comfort, as dung, marl, fresh 
earth . . or such other refreshings. 
fS. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Obs. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. arj Hare eonfort & hare delit h werin is 
hit al? C1386 Chaucer Prol, 773 Cfonforte ne myrthe is 
non To riden by pe wey dombe as a stone. 2:1400-50 
Alexitnder B Sum . . has comforth to carpe. . Of curtaissy of 
kny5thode, of craftis of armys, 1568 Grafton Ckrou. 
II. 380 When these Justes had continued. ..xxiiij. dayes, to 
the great joye and comforte of the young lustie Bachelers. 
f 4. Relief or aid in want, pain, sickness, etc. 
Obs. (Cf. Comfort v. fi.) 

2:1340 Hampole Psalter cxivi. 3 His byndyngis is pe 
sacramentis in ke whilke we hafe comforth til we perfytly 
be hale. C1400 Rom. Rose 6508 Lete here hem [beggers] to 
the spitel anoon, But, for me, comfort gete they noon. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 132 Many came vnto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victuall. 1570 Ane Tragedie 
in Sc. Poems i6//z C. II. 234 To gif the wedow and fatherles 
eonfort. 1647 Cowley u'l/A/r'., Despair, No comfort to my 
wounded sight, In the Suns busie and impert’nent Light. 

5. Relief or support in mental distress or afflic- 
tion ; consolation, solace, soothing. (In later use 
sometimes expressing little more than the produc- 
tion of mental satisfaction and restfulness.) 

2:1225 Ancr. R. 178 No gostlich cumfort ne mei hire 
gledien. 2x386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 98 Euery comfort 
po.ssible. .They doon to hure. .to make hure late her heuy- 
nesse. 2x440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. MS.) Make me solas 
and comfort, and chere me. 1593 Drayton Eclog. x. 73 
None else there is gives comfort to my griefe. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. i. 17 Thy comforts can do me no good at all. i6ix 
— IVint. T. V. iii. i The great comfort That 1 haue had of 
thee. 1749 Fielding Tom yone'sm. xii, I wish 1 had any 
comfort to send you. 1752 — Amelia iii. iv, Others ap- 
plying for comfort to strong liquors. xSoo Wordsw. 
Michael 448 There is a comfort in the strength of love. 
2x800 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 2 Thus. .1 became 
confident, .amongst rocks and sands, which has. .since been 
of the greatest comfort to me. 1884 Miss Braddon Ish- 
maelxXi, Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. 

b. subjectively. The feeling of consolation or 
mental relief ; tiie state of being consoled. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, pat here lyves wele, to fare wele. c X394 F, PL 
Crede 99 My purpos is i-failed, Now is my counfort a-castl 
1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yuL hi. iii. 165 How well my com- 
fort is reuiu’d by this. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixviii, 
She had. . a sense of solemn comfort. 

e. transf. A person or thing that affords conso- 
lation ; a source or means of comfort 

21386 Chaucer Moder of God 15 Benigne eonfort of us 
wrecches all 1465 Makg. Paston in Lett. II. 187 He 
hath ben a grete comfort to me. 1605 T. Playfere 
( 1612) 188 A treasure of comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament. 1611 Bible Col. iv. ii My fellow 
workers, . which haue beene a comfort vnto me, 2847 H, 
F. Lyte Hymn ‘ Abide with me * i, When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee. 1856 Miss Mu lock y. Halifax v. 
Growing up to be a help and comfort to my father. 

d. In weaker sense : A cause or matter of satis- 
faction or relief ; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly coUoq. in the phrases ‘it is a comfort to do\ 
‘ it is some comfort that\ etc. 

1553 in Lodge Illusi. Brit. Hist. (1701) I. 160 It was a 
great comforte to him to perceyve in the Kings yong years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal- 164X Ln. Straf- 
ford Sp. on Scaffold \xx Hist. Eng. <1702) II. 225 It is a 
great comfort to me that his Majesty believes I do not de- 
serve so heavy a punishment, 1749 Fielding I'om yotws 
V. viii, One Comfort is, they will be all known. 1825 Scott 
yrnl. 18 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody . . can lose a penny by 
me — that is one comfort. 1873 Mrs. Alexander Wooing 
di xxvii, It is a comfort to be able to speak to you. 

6 . A State of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from pain and trouble, and satisfac- 
tion of bodily needs ; the condition of being com- 
fortable (see Comfortable to\ 

18x4 Wordsw. Excursion 1, Their days were spent In 
peace and comfort. 1827 Keble Ckr. K, Morning xv. 
Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall bid 
them, come and go. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 
75 All industrious men could maintain themselves in com- 
fort and prosperity. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (i88o) 2 At 
the cost of common health and comfort. 

b. objectively. The conditions which produce or 
promote such a state ; the quality of being com- 
fortable (see Comfortable 7 ). 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . iii. 384 William Harrison 
gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael v, Reared in 
the comfort and elegance of a successful artist’s household.' 
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COMFOBTEB. 


7. cmicr, A tiling that produces or ministers to * 

enjoyment and content. (UsuaUy_|5/. ; distinguished 
from necessaries on the one hand, and from luxuries 
on the other.) Creature comforts : material com- ! 
forts such as food. So home comforts. \ 

1659 J. Areovvsmith Chain Frinc, 58 The Scripture useth I 
diminishing terras when it speaks of creature-comforts. 
1688 Miege Ft. Did. s.v., The Comforts of this Life. 1771 | 
Smollett H umph, CL ^ Let. 8 Oct., Very moderate in his 
estimate of the necessaries, and even of the comforts of life. 
2775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr.Ti Before they quit the comforts 
of a warm home. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 300 A ! 
modern Englishman, .finds in his shooting box all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club, i860 Tv no all Glac. 1. x. 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of our hotel. 1873 Mrs. i 
Alexander W ooing dt xxi, Another . . dainty apartment, ! 
supplied with every comfort. | 

8 . A wadded and quilted counterpane ; = Com- | 

foutee 6 b. ( .S’.) ■ 

1863 Life in South II, 263 The quilted coverlets called ; 

* comforts a wadded counterpane, in fact. 

*1*9. Comfort is used by Shaks. inteijectionally ; 

5 = Take comfort, cheer up. (Cf. Comfobt«>. 7 e.) ! 
Also What comfort ? =; What cheer ? 

^ 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. i. 72 What comfort man ? How S 
ist with aged Gaunt? I 6 id. in, ii. 75 Comfort my Liege, i 
why lookes your Grace so pale ? 1611 — PFini. T. iv. iv. 
848 Comfort, good comfort : we must to the King. 

10. Phrases. To be of t^good) comfort : to be of 
good cheer ; to keep up one’s heart or courage 
\archi). To take (f ham) comfort : to accept con- 
solation, be comforted, f put in comfort : to s 
encourage, cheer up, console. Cold comfort : see 
Cold «. 10. ! 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7818 (Cott.) Was he neuer o wers com- ’ 
fortd. cx%zo Seuyn 6'<3^.iW.)26oi Sche saide Alas i. .N’el 
ich . . conforft] take neuer mo. ^1325 Coer de L. 5596 To ! 
hys men hys armes he badde, And sayde. . Look ye ben off 
comfort good ! IM9 Langl. Rick. Redeles Prol. 39 To ; 
kepe him in confforte in crist and nou5t ellis. CX440 . 
Generydes 38 Whanne he was sadde, to putte hym in coum- i 
fort, cigio Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) Dv, Take I 
confort, be of stoute courage. ^ 1598 W. Phillips tr. Lins~ I 
choienXi^^ 198 Putting her in comfort, and encouraging i 
her to follow her husband. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. ' 
119 Haue comfort Ladie. x6oi — Twel, iV. hi. iv. 372 You 
stand amaz'd, But be of comfort. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) L ii. 16 We.. bid them be of good comfort and stay \ 
till the River did fall. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxxiv, | 
Take comfort : perhaps James will forgive me. | 

• 11, Comb., as comfort-killing, -seeking adjs. 

IS93 Shaks. Lucr. 764 O comfort-killing Night, image of i 
hell 1 x86s T. F. Knox tr. Life H. Suso 70 To mortify his ; 
comfort-seeking body. 1874 L. Tollemache in Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 238 Uur comfortable and comfort-seeking age. i 
CoMfortable ;k27*mf9itab’l), tz. (j<5,) Also 4-6 : 
con-, [a. Anglo-F. confortahU, f. confort-er to 
CoMPOET, on L. type ^confortdbilis ; for the active 
force of the suffix, see -ble, last paragraph. (Mod. 
F. confortable is from Eng.)] 

A. adj. I, With active sense, 
i*!. Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
spiritually) ; encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs. or arch. 

c 1400 Beryn 721 His wordis been so comfortabill. c 1500 
Lancelot Seing al the gret suppris Of fois cummyng. . 
Togiddir al his cumpany he drew. And confortable wordis 
to them schew. 1547-8 Ordre of Commvnion 4 The raoste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christe. 
xg^ Fleming Conin. HoUnsked III. 1998/1 The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged \rith the 
comfortable presence of sir William Cobham. 1641 Hinde 
y. Bruen xxxii. 100 With great and comfortable successe. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ^ Phil. Pref., The comfoi-table ex- 
pectation of Immortality. 1739 Cibber Apol. (X756) I. 2, 

I have such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 497 Your last letter was not comfortable. 1869 
Tennyson Coming of Arthur 267 He spake and cheer'd 
his Table Round with large divine and comfortable words. 

‘ Helpful, serviceable, advantageous. Obs, 
1575-6 Thynne in Animadv. Introd. 54 The comfortable 
ayde of the golden sheife. 1725 Pe Foe Voy, round 
W". (1S40) 344 Their, .canoes whira had been so comfortable 
to them. 

T 3. Strengthening or refreshing to the bodily 
faculties or organs ; sustaining. Obs, 

C1440 Gesta Rom. 328 (Camb. MS.) It mort be wyne 
comfortable bat sbold be yeue to the syke. 1568 Turner 
Herbal in. 40 [Nutmegs] are. .comfortable for the stomache. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Hmb, 1 . 1 (1668) 7 After you have 
let him blood . . give him a comfortable drench, 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 77 Cured by this comfortable cordial. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 264 Vapor baths . . to the 
comfortable relief of many diseases. 18x6 Scott Old Mart. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy. [Factitious archaism . 1 

1 4. Pleasing or grateful to the senses. Ohs. 

c 1400 Beryn 697 Many . . flouris . . That lusty been, and 
confortabill for mannys siste 1 1576 Fleming Panoplie £p. 
340 The sweet and comfortable sounde of musicall instrn- 
mentes. 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured i. § 4. 9 The com- 
fortable blush of the approaching Morne. 17x3 Derham 
Phys. TkeoL 11, iii. 45 The comfortable Changes of Day 
and Night. 

1 5. Affording mental or spiritual delight or en- 
joyment ; pleasant, enjoyable. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i, 2 Desederabill es thi name, 
lufabyU and comfortabylL 1515 Barclay Egloges i. {1570) 
Aij/3 Me^ talking is greatly comfortable. 15W Cover- 
' DALE Ps. liii. 6 [I will] prayse thy name o Lorde, because it 
is so comfortable. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 379 My 


Singular good friend, .whose presence to me . . was exceed- 
ing Comfortable. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man lu iii, 310 
Ihe Love of God, and the constant comfortable Sense of 
his Presence. 

t b. Satisfactory ; also collo^. ‘ tolerable ‘ fair 
‘ pretty good Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 9. 109 To enable their 
pastors to give a comfortable account of their souls. 1720 
Derby Post-Man I. No. 10. 4 A large, massy Caudle Cup, 
a comfortable piece of Plate. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prot>. 
Hush. II. i. Sir F. The Boy has a strong Head ! M. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comfortable Thickness. 

6 , Affording or conveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, consolatory: of persons (obs.) or things {arch.). 

1377 Langi.. P, pi. B. xiv. 281 Contricioun is confortable 
hinge, .and a solace to h® soule. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
III. xxvi, Hym. .Pliat was to her. .So kynde fouade and so 
comfortable. 1529 More Comf. agst, Trib. il Wks. 1200/2 
Let him be pitteous & comfortable, to those that are in 
distresse. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. ii 76 For heauens sake 
speake comfortable words. x&)i — Alls Well 1. L 86 Be 
comfortable to my mother . . and make much of hen a X631 
Donne Serm. 1 , 507 A despairing Soule will set Gods com- 
fortablest Words to a .sad Tune. 1754 Chesterf.^ Lett. IV. 

77 If yon still want comfort, Mrs. . . may, if she will, 

be very comfortable. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (i859> II. 
389 It is a comfortable circumstance. 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness vii. 57 That most comfortable truth the 
Paternity of God. 

7. Affording or fitted to gjve tranquil enjoy- 
ment and content ; attended with or ministering to 
comfort (see Comfobt sb. 6). This and 10 are the 
ordinary current uses ; and this tends to be com- 
monly treated as a transferred or extended use of 
10 , a *■ comfortable house ’ being thus viewed as 
a house in which one is comfortable ; this is still 
more manifest in ‘ comfortable circumstances 
Cf. lob. 

1769 Gr.a.y frill. Tour 9 Oct. in Mason Life, Kendal — 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean. 1823 Lamb Elm, Old ^ New Schm,, My com- 
panion., left me in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
norance. 1859 Geo. Eliot A . Bede i. i. Hitherto Gyp had 
kept his comfortable bed. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
26 If we wish to have comfortable clothes and houses. Mod. 
The family was left in comfortable circumstances. 

b, absol. quasi-i-^. 

1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 59 11794^ II, 384, I have 
seriously projected a treatise on the comfortable. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 319 In the buildings . . a happy 
union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

II. With passive or neuter sense, 
t 8 . passively. Capable of being comforted, 
consolable. Obs. rare~~\. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Pref., Sorow . . not so much for our 
owne affliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 

t9. In a state of consolation ; ‘of good com- 
fort’, cheerful, cheery. Obs. 

ax593 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I, 393 Paul saith, *Cod 
comforteth us, that we may be able to comfort others. . 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be com- 
fortable ourselves. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. n. vi. 10 For my 
sake be comfortable. 1607 — Tim on lu. iv. 71 His com- 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 1755 Mrs. Delany Life 
4* Corr. (x86i) III. 365, I despair of writing a comfortable 
letter while I stay at the Bath. 

10. In a State of tranquil enjoyment and content ; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usually, but 
not always, in reference to physical conditions or 
circumstances.) 

1770 H. Walpole Lei. to G. Montagu x July, Mrs. White 
. .has given me a good fire and some excellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and I am as comfortable as possible. 
x8ii Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. <1866) 9 Do but consider 
. .how exces.sively comfortable your mother-in-law and her 
daughter may live. 1828 Scott Diary zy Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let it freeze without, we are oomfortable within. X858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 271 [The Church] relies . . on the 
dislike felt by the comfortable classes towards the trouble of 
thought and the disturbance of feeling. 1872 Geo. Eliot 
Middlem, xli. Here is your poor mother, .you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable. Mod. I 
am not [or I do not feel] quite comfortable about the matter. 

b. Expressing or characterized by comfort ; easy 
and tranquil ; undisturbed ; also colloq. of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-satisfied. 

*856 J. H, Newman Callista 48 There's Bacchus : he's a 
good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow. 
1865 Dickens Afjzif. Fr. iv. xii, ‘Why argue?' returned 
Mr. Inspector in a comfortable sort of remonstrance, 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. v, * Go to bed soon', said Celia, in a 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 1878 R. H. 
Hutton Scott i. s A mothcily comfortable woman. 

IL Comb ., as comfortable-looking adj. 

1875 W. M«lLvmAiTH Vi? Wigtownshire 48 Com- 

fortable-looking two-storey houses. 

B. sb. 

fl. That which gives comfort; pi. comforts 
(see Comfort 5 c, 7), Obs. 

1650 O. Chrht the L^ 22 Whatsoever the 

Christian finds in Himself . . for the Habituals of Grace . „ 
and.. for the Comfortables of Grace. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 327 The returning prodigal hath gar- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comfortables. 

'2. a. A worsted covering for the wrist, b. A 
long woollen scarf worn round the neck in cold 
; weather ; = Comforter 6 . c. ( U. Si) A quilted 
bed-covering ; a down quilt ; ~ Comport sb. 8. 

' 1835 Sir j. Ross Axct. Exp. iii. 42 A blue jacket and 
trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable. 1839 Lady Lytton 


Chevefey (ed. 2) III. i. ii Their faces half hid in green 
worsted coinfortable.s. 1844 Mar. Edgeworth Frank, a 
Sequel (1854) IL 9 Knitting, .a pmr of scarlet wwsted cuffs 
or bracelets, by some called wristlets, by others comfort- 
ables. X864 Webster, Comfortable, a . . stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed ; a comforter ; a comfort. iU.S.) 2874 
Mrs. Whitney We Girls vii. 155 Ruth brought some pil- 
lows and comfortables, .made up a couch, .on the box-sofa. 

€omfortableiiess (k 2 ?-mfojtab’lnes). [Iprea 
H- -NESS.] The state or condition of being comfort- 
able (in various senses ; see the adj.). 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arh.) 49 Wee know a playing 
wit can prayse. .the comfortablenes of being in debt, 1679 
J. Goodman Penii. Pard. in* vi {1713) 370 The comfort- 
ableness of his Gospel. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag, 
II. 105 The comfortableness of their subsistence. x8i6 J. 
Scott Vis. Paris ted. 5' J09 Which conduce most imme- 
diately to the comfortableness of their own feelings. 

Comfortably (k 2 ?‘mfoitabli), adv. [f. as prea 
-l--LY^.] In a comfortable manner. 

So as to convey strength or support; en- 
couragingly, xeassuringly. Obs, 

1494 Fabyan cciv, Edmond . . sped him towarde that parte of 
the felde, and behaued hym so comfortably amonges his men, 
that by his knyghtly courage, etc. X678 Bunyan i, 

222 inarg. , Angels help us not comfortably through death, 
d* 2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses). Ohs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vm. xiv. (1495) 320 Amonge 
all sterres Venus shynyth raoost comfortably {gaudentiusl. 

1 3. With mental or spiritual enjoyment or con- 
tent; pleasantly, happily. Obs. 

1563 Homilies ii. Matrimony (1859) 502 To live peaceably 
and comfortably in wedlock. 1652 Bf. Hall Invis. World 
ii. § 6 Charity, whereby she [the soul] is feelingly and com- 
fortably possessed of Him [Cxod]. 1758 S- Hayward Seni^ 
xvi. 492 It is. .necessary, .to our dying comfortably, 
f 4. In a comforting way ; comfortingly, con- 
solingly, cheeringly. Obs. 

1599 IVIassinger, etc. Old Lcav ii. ii, I have cause to weep 
too. But when I visit, I come comfortably. i6ix Bible 
Isa. xl, 2 Speake ye comfortably to lenisalem. 1682 Bun- 
YAN Holy War 300 That he would look comfortably upon 
them. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii, 52 They will not speak 
comfortably to their brethren, but will relieve them in 
their distress. 

5. Ill a way attended with comfort ; in a state of 
comfort ; with comfort (see Comport sb. 6 ). 

x$34 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. i.'x.. (i860) 45 They live 
more comfortably and at lejis charges. X719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840' IL i. 12 Enough of them as. .might comfortably sup- 
ply them for seven years. 4:1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 210 
The miller.. was very comfortably off. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brou n at Oxf.'i. (18891 8 The chapel . . just holds us ail 
comfortably. 1884 Miss Braddon tshmael xix, Decently 
fed, comfortably clad. 

b. In a way expressing comfort or compla- 
cency ; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf. Com- 
fortable 10 b.) 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxxiv, * That is nice', said 
Celia, comfortably. 

i Ooxnforta'tiou. Obs. Also con-, [a. OF. 

confortacion, ad. late L. conforiatim-em, n. of 
action f. confortdre to Comfort : see -atiok.] 

1, Comforting ; comfort, rtelight. 

42 x400 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.)l 114 To alle these crea- 
tures comfortacion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 214/3 To con- 
fortacyon of the Spyrite. cxepb^ Digby Myst. (1882) nr, 
338, I haue comfortat ywys to my comfortacyon. 

2, Strengthening (of bodily organs or faculties),. 

1543 Traheron Vigds Chirurg, 11. xix. 33 For the com- 

fortation of the bert. 1626 Bacon Sylva% fiz For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation take such Bodies as are of 
Astringent Quality. 

3, Supporting or countenancing. 

1552 in Strype Eccl. Mem. IL 11. xxx. 505 Confederacies, 
conspiracies, .abbettings, procurations, comfortations. 

t Comfortative, a. and sb. Obs. Also con-. 
confoi'tatif a. F. confortatif, -we:— 'L. type 
' '^'confortdtw-us ; see CosiFOET v. and -ative.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of comforting, 

I 1. Strengthening, reviving (medicine, food, etc.). 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xli. (1495’' 627 Saffron 
is confortatyf. 4:1440 Gesta Rom. 338 (Add. MS ) It must 
be wyne confortatif [i^ r. comfortable] that shuld be yeven 
to the .sike. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist. xviii. F v. For life 
and limraes comfortityue. 1620 Venner Via Recta viL 
149 It is of a notable abstersiue, con.solidatiue and confor- 
tatiue [1650 comfortative] faculty. 1^3 Salmon Doron 
Med. I. 299 Incarnative, Comfortative, Regenerative. 

2. Cheering; cheerful, rare'"^. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B, xv, 213 pe loue bat litb in his herte 
miikeLli hym lyjte of speche, And is companable and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hymselue, Nolite fieri sicut ypocriie, 
iristes, etc. 

'B. sb. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Also fg. 

139S Tttpxisa. Barth. DeP.R.vii. xxxii. (1495) 247 Ayenst 
herte quakynge men shall yeue confortatyues. 1564 P, 
Moore Hope Health ii. ix. 28 Borage, .is a comfortatlue to 
tlie harte. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc, Compit. xix. 69s Confor- 
tatives alone without stimulaters . .have not had the desired 
effect 1742 Jarvis Qu£x. n. iv. vi. (D.i, The two hun- 
dred crowns in gold . . as a cordial and comfortative I carry 
next my heart. 

Comforter (k^-mfoJtoi). Forms: 4 eon-, 
enm-, corun-, coinfortour(e, 5 confourtour, 
(comforthtlier), 5-6 confortnre, 6 - comforter, 
[a. . Anglo-Fr. conforlottr :—OF . conforteor (in nora. 
conforiire) :—L. type ^confortdtdr-em, agent-sb. f. 
confortare : see Comfort v. and -er:] 
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1 . One who or that which comforts or consoles. 
13831 Wycuf yob xvi. 2 Alle 3ee ben heuye coumfort cures. 
<^1440 Gesia Rom. 119 (Add. MS.) The blissed Virgyn 
marie, that is conforture of alle desolate. 1576 Fleming 
PanopUe Bp. 66 Most unmeete to minister consolation, .for 
..that I mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. n. _i. igs It [sleep] sildome visits sorrow, 
when it doth, it is a Comforter. 175a F ielding A meiia 
m. ii. The doctor is the best of comforters, 1796 H. Hunter 
tx.St. Pierre’ s Stud. Na-t. 1 1799; II. 509 The comforter of the 
afflicted. 1856 Miss Mulocic y. Plalifax xxxix, She would 
be to him at once wife and child, plaything and comforter. 

lb. Theol. A title of the Holy Spirit. 

[=0F. con/ortere'St dear, transl. L. cousdlaior^^ a common 
rendering since 7th c, of Gr. ffapdffArjTOY (John xiv. 16, etc.), 
properly = ' advocate, intercessor as commonly 

taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgate, Jerome 
retained the Gr. untranslated ssparacletiis : see Paraclete. 
Isidore, a 640, says {Ong. vii. iii. 10) J Spiritus sanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletu.s, a consolatione dicitur. . Consolator enim 
tristibus mittitur. .Alii paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum interpretarl’ The Fr, Gloss, de Dottai 
(14th c.) ed. Escallier, has ‘Paraclitus, conforteres’.] 

1377 Langl, P. pi. B. xvi, 190 pe holygoost. .confortoure 
ofcreatures. X382 Wyclif Johnxvi. 16, I .schal preie the 
fadir, and he scnal ^yue to 50U another coumfortour. 1430- 
1530 Myrr, our Ladye Holy goste conforture of father- 
le.ss and motherlesse. 1667 Milton P. Z.. xii. 4S6 Hee to 
his own a Comforter will send, 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
273 ff' g The whole God-head .. under the Three-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter 1 1827 
Keble Ckr. Y. Good Friday ii. 6 Where.. The very Com- 
forter in light and love descends. ai8;7S Monsell Hynm 
* When I had wandered'^ My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

Job’ s comforter: a proverbial phrase for one 
who intends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see Job xvi. 2 ). 

[1680 Hickeringill Meroz 29 Those Preachers are like 
obs Comforters.] 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. iv. 88 
he was a veritable job’s comforter. 1883 HarpePs Plag. 
Nov, 905/2 Such Job's comforters as these, 

1 2 . A small kind of spaniel. Ohs. 

1577-87 Holinshed ChroH. {1808) I. 387The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. i638 R. Holme Armoifry 11. 1S6/1 The 
Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the lea.st sort, such as Gentle-Women cary in 
their bo.soms. 1790 Bewick Qttadrupeds 11S24) 364 The 
comforter, .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room. 
i'S. One who aids, countenances, or abets. 
(Chiefly a legal term.) 

1483 Cath. At^l. 72 A Comforthther, conforfator. 1495 
Act XT Henry F//, c. 64 Pream., Helpers, socourers and 
comforteris. XS70 Act 13 Eliz. c. 2 § 4 All and every 
Aiders, Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. .Offenders. 

1 4 :. An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Obs. 

Art Garden. (1593)45 The same comforter, which 
they name the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothecaries. 
6 . A thing that produces physical comfort. 

1837 W. Irving Bonneville ll. 242 A trusty plaid; 
an old and valued travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kinglake BSthen xii, The tchibouque— great com- 
forter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

6 . A long woollen scarf worn round the throat 
as a protection from cold. 

*833 T. Hook Widcnu «§• Marquess xii, A green and white 
net comforter. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamjna iii, 8 
Divesting himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter. 186S Rusk in Pol. Boon. Art il 1 14 Knitting 
comforters for her cousins. 

b. A quilted coverlet ; « Comfobt sb. 8, Com- 
fortable B. 2 c. (^.S.) 

1864 Webster, Comforter. .4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort. 
(£/. i".) 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. i. 5 With a neat 
comforter of quilted cotton. 

Hence Co'mfortered fpl. tr., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6). 

x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. i. v, A few ulstered, com- 
fortered men. .waiting for the night mail 

Comfortful ;k»*mfojtful'), a. rare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of comfortless. 

1552 Huloet, Comfortful, or full of conforte, consolabundus. 
1844 Marg. Fuller Worn, xgth C, (1862) 128 As a teacher 
and a master help-full, comfort-full. 1874 Ruskin Zbrj- 
Clav. xlv. 194, I have, .seen engraved over your family 
vaults . . those comfortful words. 

Comfortiaig (kz^-mfoitig), vbl sb. [see -mo i.] 
The action of the verb Comport, in various senses: 
Consolation; f strengthening, f encouragement, etc, 
c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W .) 2596 Talc the to som comforting, 
2382 Wyclif Ps. xciii. 19 Thi coumfortingis gladeden my 
soule. 1578 Sc.^ Poems 1 6th C. II. 133 Send us support and 
comforting Agains our fais. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. 
To the King § 3 Knowledge . .would soone perishe. .If it 
were not preserucd in Bookes. .and Schooles, for the receipt 
& comforting of the same. 1741 Richardson Pamela H. 
169 To supply the Presence and Comfortings of a dear 
Mother. 1862 Thornbury Turner II. 126 With soothing 
kisses and comfortings. 

Co*mfortiaig,j5// [see-iN-G2] That com- 
forts, in various senses of the verb : Consoling, con- 
solatory ; t strengthening, etc, 

1382 Wyclif Zech. i. 13 Good wordis, coumfortinge. 1613 
Shaks, Hen. VI IL v. L 4 To repayre our Nature With com- 
forting repo.se. 1758 R. Brookes Praci. Med. (ed. 3- II. 164 
Comforting Eye-waters. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxiv, 
That comforting explanation. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sun~ 
bea7n xv, The comforting light of a large wood fire. 

Hence Co’mforting'ly adv. 

1849 FrasePs Mag. XL. 518 The soul whose faith, . com- 
fortingly teaches her, etc. 1873 Miss Broughton A’nJWjF 
I. 12 ‘ Bless your heart', says the Brat, comfortingly ,* he 
will never find out that we are there’. 


t Co'xufortivey <*• and Ohs. Also 6 con-, 
[irreg. f. Comfort v. + -IVE ; comfo^d- being trt ated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in abort-ivCi assert 4ved\ = 
Comfortativb. 

A. adj, 

1377-1400 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 213 Companable and con- 
fortatyf MS. C. confortifj. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. 
63 Lete wysedome than be to thefe] comfortyfe. 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3^5 Cordial and comfor- 
tive remedies. 1801 W. Taylor in Mmtthly Mag. XII. 100. 

B. sb. 

1384 Leycesiers Co7m7fomv. (1641) 34, 1 muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by some 
I talian confortive. 1388 Greenb A Icida Wks. (Grosart) IX. 
94 Precious comfortives to incourage her champion, 1593 
— Ma777iUia n. Wks. II. 231 Not a comfortive to lengthen 
her life, but a corasive to shorten her dayes. 
t Co'infortize, v. Obs. rare~^. [see -ize] 
trans. To comfort. Hence Co'mfortizing fpL a. 

s6oo Tourneur Tra7ts. Meta7ttorph.\X\\y No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, etc. 

Comfortless (k^'mf^jtles), a. [f. Comport sb. 
■f -LESS.] Without comfort, 
tl. Without relief, aid, or resource ; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Obs. (^exc, as occas. implied in 
sense 3 or 4.) 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) n. 27, I will not leeve you 
comfortles [John xiv. 18 ; so in Coverdale 1535, Bps. Bible 
1560, and 1611]. 1568 Grafton Chro7t. II. 207 All the Barons 
of Fraunce had forsaken her, .and so she was left all comfort- 
lesse. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Ps. xii. 5 For the comfortlesse 
troubles sake of the needy. 1639 B^oy Wills xZy^) 172 All 
my houshold fledd from me and left me., comfortles. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xv. 380 Sole, and all comfortless, he wastes away, 
f 2 . Without courage or strength, spiritli-ss. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL 25 pe kyng erle was al 
comfortlees, and nyh deed for fere, c *400 R0771. Rose 4412 
Comfortles the deth I drede. 

S. Destitute or devoid of mental comfort, con- 
solation, or solace ; of persons (now rare), un- 
consoled, inconsolable ; of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comfort. 

c 1460 Sir R. Ros Da7ne Sartz Mercy 461 in Pol. Rel. ^ 
L. Poe7ns ii8d6) 67 To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lees. 1590 Shaks. CQt7i. Err. v. i. 80 Melancholly, Kinsman 
to grim and comfortlesse dispaire. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
760 Thou stoodst. .comfortless, as when a Father mourns 
His children. 1794 Wordsvv, G7dlt Sf Sorrow iii, Perplexed 
and comfortless he gazed around. 1803 Southey Lett. 
(1856 I. 240 We had, indeed, a gloomy and comfortless 
parting. 1878 Seeley Stem H. 394 My account of this 
comfortless time, 

t b. actively. Giving no comfort, Obs. rare. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. m. i. 251 That kisse is comfortles.se, 
As frozen water to a starued snake, 163a Lithgow 'Trav. x. 
(1682) 46S Hunger, Vermine, and Tortures, being my Com- 
fortless Companions. 

4 . Devoid of physical comfort j dreary, cheerless. 
(The most usual current sense.) 

1576 FhEmm Panoplie Bp. 297 Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortlesse caves. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pse7td. Efr. vi. v, 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. 1754 H. Walpole 
Let. to Chute 14 May, The country is cold and comfortless. 
1846 M CuLLOCH Acc. Brit. Empire (18547 1. 672 Cold and 
comfortless habitations. 

Co*mfortlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
a comfortless manner ; without comfort. 

J- Olde Eras7n. Par. i Tim. To susteyne those 
women that are comfortlesly lefte destitute, c 1823 Bed- 
does Poems, Sec. Bro. 11. i, My body and my mind are ill 
agreed And comfortlessly strange. 1852 W. Collins Basil 
I. xii. 92 The meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently. 

Co'mfortlessness. Comfortless quality. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 33; July lo/i The formal comfortlessness 
of a palace. 

t Co*mfortment. Ohs. rare— \ [f. Comfort v. 
-f-MENT ; perh. after the corresponding F. con' 
fortement, med.L. conforlamenttem.'] Com forting ; 
entertainment. (Cf. Comfort v. 5.) 

1556 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) I. 286 For the gentle comfort- 
ment and entertainment of the saide ambassadour, his traine 
and companie. 

Comfortress (kt?*mfojtres). Now rare. Also 
5 confortoTiresse. [a. OF . confoideresse, fern, of 
confortire : see -ess.] A female comforter. 
o xitZp Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1, cxlii. (1869) 73 Ladi, quod 
j, ther of shule ye be leche and confortouresse. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xlii, 69 b/2 Our lady, Tre- 
sorye of grace, comfortresse of desolate. 1386 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 015941 453T0 give him [Adaml a wife, 
for a faithfull companion, a comfortre.sse of his life. 1605 B. 
Jonson Volpone 111. vii. ^ To be your comfortre.sse, and to 
preserve you. 1766 Fordyce Se7^7t, Vng. Wom.DeA. iThe 
Comfortress of Affliction 1 1868 R. A. Coffin tr, 

Glories of Mary Zt O comfortress of the afflicted, 

Comfrey (k3?*mfri, Vm-). Forms: 3 cum- 
firie, 5 confirie, -fyrie, -ye, cowmfory, -pliory, 
5-6 comfory, -ie, 6 camforye, comferie, cima- 
phorie, 6-8 comfery, 7 camfcey, comfrie, 
cumfry, -fr*-iy, 6- comfrey, -fry. [a, OF. confirie, 
confire, confikre^ in med.L. cumfiria', of obscure 
etymology. 

^ 'The L. names of the plant were consolida and conferva ; 
in nied. L. also co)ifimta, cortserva ; all referring to its 
healing virtues (*quia habet vim consoUdandi '). The F. 
and Eng, word has been variou.sly viewed as a corruption 
of confirma, or of conferva, notfi prob. the latter. An OF. 
synonym, or name of a species, consire, cmcire, concierge, 
was prob. similarly related to conserva. C£ Consound.I 


1 . The English name of Symphytum officinale 
(Jl.O. Bor aginacese), a tall plant, common on 
margins of streams and ditches, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish- white or red- 
dish-purple bell-shaped dowers ; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary, b. Also applied to other species, 
as Tuberous Comfrey, A. iubeivsum, a similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root ; Prickly 
Comfrey, S. asperrittimti, a native of the Cau- 
casus, cultivated for its handsome blue flowers, 
and also as a forage-plant, c. 'Wild Comfrey 
(of N. America), Cynoglossum virginicum (Miller 
Iia 7 if-n.'\. 

[<;iooo Sax. Leechd. I 162 Deos wyrt )>e man confirman & 
oorum naman galluc nemneS Ibid, L 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis. — Accipe de confirma, hoc est consolida.] 
c 1263 Pla7it Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 555 Cu777fria, cum- 
firie, galloc. tf'1440 Pro77tp. Par^>. 97 Cow mjfory, herbe, 
consolida major, ei minor dicitur daysy. c 1430 A Iphita 
(Anecd. Oxon. i 9 Anagallicum . . Gall, et angl.) confirie uel 
cornsilie [v. r, anglice counsilie]. c 1430 Voc. in W r. - Wiilcker 
574/40 Confi-ria, anglice qonfyrye, confyrie. 1530 Palsgr. 
202/2 Camforye herbe, la grande co7tsolde. 1567 Baker 
Jezvell of Health 53 The water of the greater Comferie 
drunrke, helpeth such as are bursten, and that haue broken 
the bone of the legge. 1378 Lyte Dodoims i. ciii. 145 
The rootes of Comfery . . healeth all inwarde woundes, 
and bursting.s. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 306 Com- 
frey., it is a Wound-herb. 1888 Tbnes 3 Jan, 10/1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitable crop, 
well suited for fodder. 1888 Daily Lews 21 June 2/1 The 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the stream. 

1 2 . Applied to other plants, chiefly as a rendering 
ofL. Consolida or Sjmphytum; Middle O., the 
Bugle, Ajuga reptans ; Saracen s O., the Broad- 
leayed Groundsel, Senecio saracenicus: Spotted 
0 ., Wild 0 ., the Lungwort, Bulmonaria off emails 
(.see also i c.), Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodeens 1. Ixxxv. 125 Of some it is called in 
Latine Sy77iphitu77t Syluesire, \7\\\fn^ may be Englisshed 
wilde Comfrey. .we call it in English Sa^e of Jerusalem, & 
Cowslip of Jerusalem. Ibid. i. xc. 133 It is called Consolida 
77iedia : in Engli.sh Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, 
and Bugle. Ibid. xeix. 141 This herbe is now called in 
Latine . . Consolida Sarracenica . . in English Sarrasines 
Con.sounde or Sarrasines Comfery. 1688 R. Holme Ar- 
tnoury 11. 72/2 The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem. 

3 . altrib. 

1372 Mascall Gozd. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 79 Giue him to 
drinke of Cumphorie hearbe stamped with milke or ale, for 
that will helpe to knit the bones. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
661 It is called.. in English Comfrey, Comfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backe. 1747 We.sley Pri77i. Physic (.1762) xi8 
Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Comfurth, obs. form of Comfort. 

[Comgage, eoxnhabitant, errors for coin*, 
coengage, comhabilanti\ 

Comic (kp’mik'), a. and sb. Also 4 comice, 
6 commick(e, 6-7 comi(c gue, 6 8 oomick. 
[ad, L. comic-us, a. Gr. Kooixm-bs of or pertaining 
to comedy (= fcoopqiducus), as sb. comic poet or 
actor, prob. f. KWftos merry-making, revel: see 
CoMEDV. Cf. F. comique (adj. and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinguished from tragedy. 

Comic poet, a writer of comedies. Co77tic opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken ; but now often applied 
to a mere burlesque set to music. The sense in quot. 1:387 
is obscure. 

[1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 321 Boethius, .made fifty 
songes endited comice \ea71tus co 7 tticos edidii'\ fat is as it 
were schort vers.] 1376 N, ^..Commend. Verses in Gascoig 7 ie’s 
Steele Gl. (Arb ) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus peere- 
les.se was. X389 Puttenham E 7 tg. Poesie i. xi. (Arb.) 41 Be- 
sides those Poets Comick there were other who served also 
the stage . . called Poets Tragicall. 1602 Return fr. Farnass. 
V. iv. Arb. ) 72 Who kennes the lawes of euery comick sta^e. 
1742 Fielding Jos. Andreevs Pref., No two species of writ- 
ing can differ more widely than the comic and the burlesque. 
1746 Collins Odes, Manners 55 The comick sock that binds 
tny feet. 1762 Sterne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
whole city of Paris is bewitch’d with the comic opera. 1841 
Macaulay Co 77 tic Dramatists, The Puritan had affected 
formality; the comic poet laughed at decorum. 1878 J, 
Hullah in Grove Diet. Mus I. 380 Comic opera is the 
opera of comedy, not ‘ comic’ in the vulgar English sense. 

2 . Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effect : 
applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
etc., which have it as their express aim to excite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only transitional. 

[1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737)111. 253 Cervantes . .that 
comick author.] 1839 (/jtV/^), Comic Latin Grammar. *832 
Bleak Ho, xi, Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist. 
1883^ Lloyd Ebb ^ P'low II, 6 The bookstall where the 
comic papers were. 1884 Miss I sk7na el xiv, A 

sentimental duet about the stars and the sea was followed 
by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel. 

3 . Said of actions, incidents, etc. : ~ ComicaIj 4. 

a. Calculated to excite mirth ; intentionally funny, 

1791 Boswell 6 Apr. an. 1773, Moody interjected, 

in an Irish tone, and with a comic look, ‘ Ah ! poor George 
the Second 1879 E. Garrett House by Wo7-ks II. 7 Will 
was. .full of cheerfulness and fun during his wife’s visits to 
the hospital, indulging only in comic murmurs. 
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COMIHG. 


COMICAL, 

"b. Unintentionally provocative of mirth; langh- 
able, ludicrous. 

2751 ^OHUson JR amiler No. 176 y 2 Among the principal 
of comick calamities, may be reckoned the pain which an 
author, .leels at the onset of a furious critick. 2833 Sir F. 
B. Head Bitbbies fr, Brunnm iii, His attempt m such 
deep affliction to be musical is comic in the extreme. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Coucl. 67 Revolts, republics, revolutions, 
..Too comic for the solemn things they are. Too solemn 
for the comic touches in them. 1873 Mrs. Alexander 
Wooing o’i v, Finding something irresistibly comic in the 
widow’s woes. 

B. sb, 

1 1 . a. A comic writer ; *= Comedian 2. Ohs. 

2582 Lambarde JEireju 11. vii. (1588) 257 Jta. /ugias, ne 
^sster casaMy as the Coraicque sayd. 1658 W. Burton Jtin, 
Anton, 50 Of this Menander the Comick in these two 
Senaries. 1738 Warburton WAs. (1811) 1. 151 , 1 would say, 
with the old comicy Utinam, etc. 

t b. A comic actor ; « Comedian i. Obs, 

2629 H. Hutton Follies Anat. Acting a comicks part 
upon the stage. 2709 Steele TaUer No. 22 f 5 Cave 
Underhill, who has been a Comick for Three Generations. 

2 . coUoq, Short for comic paper, Cf. daily, 

xBBg Catholic Hmisehold 2 June 7/3 The joke from one of 
the comics, to which you object, was quite harmless, 

3 . quasi- The comic : that which is comic ; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, etc. 

2842 Lytton i. ii, Others insist upon it that her 

forte is the comic. 1838 De Quincey Th. Grk, Tra^, Wks. 
(1862) IX. 54 The ultimate resource, the well-head of the 
comic, must for ever be sought in one and the same held. 

O. Comb.y as comic 'Seriotis^ •tragical ( = 

comico-seriousy •tragical'), 

1610 Donne Psettdo-Martyr 208 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine ©f Purgatory. 2790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842-6) 
V. 166 His comic-serious face and manner. 

Comical (k^-mikal), a. Also 5 eomiealle, 6-7 
•all, 6 commical, -ycal. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 1 . -B Comic i. Obs, 

[2432-30 tr. Higden V. 321 (cf. Comic 2 quot. 1387) Noble 
songes eomiealle,] 2337 Grimald Muses in TottePs Misc, 
(Arb.) 100 Delitefull talke loues Comicall Thaley. 2377 
NoRTHBROOKEi>zVi‘;«^(i843) 84 One Plautus, a comicall poet. 
1664 Duchess of Newcastle Soc, Lett, clxii, The third was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
humour. 2723 Gay What d'ye call it (ed. 4) Pref., As to 
the plot, they deny it to be tragical, because its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. 

f 2 . Of style, subject, etc. : Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low ; the opposite of tragical^ ele-' 
vated or dignified. Ohs, 

1386 A. Day Eng, Secretarie i. {1625) 10 Stile of Epistles 
. . Humile, the lowest, comicall, and most simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be.. and is fittest appropriate to our 
familiar Letters. x 522 Burton Mel. ni.i. i. i. (2676) 
253/2 That it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Love-Symptoms, a Clarendon Surv, 
Leviatk. (1676) 28 This Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God. .in a place so improper and unnatural for 
those reflexions. 2687 Sf.ttle Refi. Dryden 29 Surely the 
Laureat . . has the lest and most Comical Notions of Rings 
that e’re I met with. 

+ b. Of persons : ? Low, mean, base, ignoble ; 
or ? clownish. Obs. 

2670 Penn Lib, Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 
ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 
and comm ical multitude, they, .regreeted their hasty murder. 
1 3 , Like the conclusion of a comedy ; happy or 
fortunate. (Opposed to tragical.) Obs. 

2584 R. Scot Disc<yv. Witcher, iji. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
strophe. 1588 Greene Peritnedes 25 Fortune after so sharpe 
a^Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
hir storme with this pleasant edme. a 2627 Hayward (J.), 
That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Lislje. 2630 Fuller Pisgah tv. ii. 36 But Comicall 
was the end of Job, and all things restored double to him. 
2677 Hale Print, Orig. Man. iv. viii. 361 The Comical part 
of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof too full of Sin and Misery. 

4 . Resembling comedy, mirth- provoking; hu- 
morous, jocose, funny ; ludicrous, laughable. (Of 
persons and things.) The ordinary sense. 

2683 J.^ Scott Chr. Life n. 233 A man. .may break jests 
upon pain, and entertain his company with comical Repre- 
sentations of the Groans and Agonies of dying. 2687 T. 
Brown Saints in Uproar I. 73 The oddest and most 
comical scene is still behind. 2776 Johnson in Borwell 15 
May, But the dog (S. Foote] was so very comical, that I 
was obliged to throw myself back upon my chair and fairly 
laugh it out. 1887 A. Riley Athos, xiii, There was some- 
thing extremely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his back. 

6. Queer, strange^ odd. 

2793 Ld. %}i'&V¥texx>vixLd. Auckland sCorr. II.495 Oppo- 
sition, .seems suspended in a comical state. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D, xxxi, I think it likely he may grant thy request, 
though, by my honour, it is a comical one 1 2861 Geo. 
’^u.ort Silas M. ii, And now it was all clear how he should 
have come from unknown parts, and be so * comical-looking'. 
1888 W. Somerset Word-bh.j Comical, (1) odd in appearance, 
b.=* Queer’ in the sense of 'peculiar or dis- 
agreeable in temper or nature, difficult to deal 
with, awkward, troublesome, dangerous’, dial. 

a 2864 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol, Soc.) 
Comical, ill-tempered. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsk, 
Word-ik,, Comical, (i) disagreeable, queer in temper... (2) 
bad, dan|:erous : said of roads. 2887 S. Ckesk. Gloss., Comi- 
cal, captious, hard to please. 28^ She field Gloss., Co>ni- 
cal, difficult, perplexing, * Wa, this is a comical job, ooever 


e.s=' Queer* in the sense of 'strangely out of 
sorts, unwell, ill*, dial. 

2884 Upion-on-Sesfem Gloss., Comical, unwell. ‘ 'E seemed 
that comical as 'e couldn’t eat no fittle.* 2889 Dorset dial. 
(fr. Correspt.\ I be in a plain way : I do feel so comical in 
myself. 18^ Oxfordshire dial. (fr. Correspt.) I felt so 
comical, I thought I was going to die. 

B. sb. A comical person, rare^'^. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Sfy 1 . 253 All the comicals 
of Oxford brought together. 

Comicalislx (kp'mikalij’}, a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat comical. 

1823 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl I. 82 He had a comical- 
ish sort of a cast in his eyes. 

Comicality (kpmikfediti). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Comical or comic quality ; fact of being comical. 

2783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 Jan., Stories, that for 
humour and ^comicality I think unequalled. 2824 Hist. 
Gambling n. 35 Another trick of his Grace, .is worthy of 
record for its comicality. 1866 Dickens Lett. 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount, .of mere comicality. 

b. An instance of the comical ; a comical thing. 
c 2774 Garrick in Colman's Posih, Lett. ^1820^ 302 If you 
intend to stand by y« London Journal, I will prepare some 
comicality for it. 2828 Southey Air//. III. 200 His wife 
resigns, herself with comical composure to all his comicalities. 
2863 Dickens Mui. Fr. iv. xvi,‘ Don’t you think me a queer 
little comicality 287a Black Adv, Phaeton xxi. 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets. 

Comically {kp’mik^li), adv. [f. as prec. + 

In a comic or comical manner. 

2609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn. IV. v, The Ladies have laugh’d 
at thee most comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. 2622 
Anat. Mel. ni. i. 1. i. (1676) 258/2, 1 am resolved 
..to Act several parts, some Satyrically, some Comically. 
2717 Lady M. W. Montague A^//. xxiv. 26 Jan., How my 
adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence ; if 
comically, you shall hear of them. 2844 Kinglake Eoihen 
ii, A strut so comically pompous. 2871 G. Meredith H. 
jc ichmond * not invited,’ she moaned comically. 

Comicalness (kp*mik^es). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Comical quality. 

2694 Ech ard Plautus 69, I do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can be preserv’d in our tongue. 2727-32 in 
Bailey, vol. II. 2753 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

tCo*micar- Obs. [f. Comic + -ak 3 .] 

A writer of comedies. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 353 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. 

II Cornices, sh, pi. Obs. rare. [Fr. cornices, ad. 
L. comitia (cf. notice, etc.) : the form comites is 
probably a scribal error or misprint ; in Blount it 
stands in the alphabetic place of Cornices . 1 Co- 
MITIA i. 

2333 Bellenden Livy i. /2822) 57 Quhen this rep:ent had 
maid his comites, .the pepill chesit Ancus Marcius to be 
king. 2600 Holland Livy 111. liv. 124 The chiefe priest im- 
mediatly held the Cornices. 2681 Blount Gtossogr. (ed. 5), 
Comites (Comitia) solemn Assemblies of the people at 
Rome. 

t Co*micly, adzf. Obs. rare, [f. Comic + -dy 2.] 
Comically. 

2393 A. Munday John a Kent (Shaks. Soc. 2852) 8 De- 
ceive, bestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickly 
conclude, like John a Kent. 

Comico- (k^-mikii), combining form of L. comic- 
us, Gr. KoiiixK-ls, as in comico-cynical, -didactic, 
-prosaic, -tragedy, -tragic, -tragical (cf, tragi- 
comedy, tragi-comic). Also in humorous nonce- 
wds.,as comico-€raiic{'sdXG.x aristocratic's', comicoepy 
{pSx.^xoi'thoepy), comic speaking ; comicography (see 
-graphy), comic writing. 

2398 Hakluyt 1 . 8 Assume princes in other countries 

haue made their Hues Comico-tragical. 1820 Edin. Rev. 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1831 
Crayons fr. the Commons 83 Till all his comicoepy ’s ex- 
pended. 2832 Southey in. Q. Rev, XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
cratic, democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that 
he [Benthara] is. 2833^ — A<?//. (i8sQ IV. 336 The first 
scene was the most tragi-comic or comico-tragic that it was 
ever my fortune to he engaged in. 2833 — in C. C. Southey 
Life Sf Corr. VL 270 Cryptography, or what might more 
properly be called in Dovean language, comicography. 1847 
De Quincey (1862;) VII. 51 Wieland had a touch of 
the comico-cynical in his nature. 2831 Carlyle Sterling 
in. iv. 204 In the mock-heroic or comico-didactic vein. 
2880 Cornh. Mag. XLIJ. 659 A comico-tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs. Ellis’s concerning this very plate. 

Gomicry (k^’mikri). rare. [f. Comic + -ry ; 
cf. mimicry Comic action or practice, 

<71830 H. Giles (Webster), Cheerful comicry, which 
must have the loud and open laugh. 

GomiferOUS (k<7mi-fer9s), a. [f. L. coma hair 
+ -EEBOUS. Cf. F. comijbre.'l ' Bearing a tuft, 
as if of hair^ {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1882). 

Oomilitant, var. of Commilitant. 

Gomin, Coiniiialte(e,-ti(e, -ty(e. Cominer, 
ohs. ff. Common, Commonalty, Commoner. 
Gomiugf (k»*miq), vbl. sb,'^ [f. Come v, + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Comb in various senses : 
drawing near, approaching ; arrival, advent. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3057 Quen [Esau] of his cuming herd. 
c 2300 K, A Us, 5541 Of his comyng hy weren blithe, c 1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 448, I knowe . . the cause of youre 
comyng. c 1400 Desir. Troy 22993 At his comyng to kacche 
hym olyue. 1535 Goverdale Mod, iiL [iv.] 5 Before the 
commynge oflT the daye of the great and fe^^ull Lorde. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 140 Pease, which have thrir price very 
muck increased by the early coming. 2644 Milton Areop, 


(Arb.) 67 Her Masters second comming. 2883 Lloyd 
^ Flow II. 269 The coming of death. 
fS. Derivation/descent; origin; lineage. Obs. 
<72430 Freemasonry 728 Presume not to bye . . For thyn 
hye blod, ny thy comynge. 

3 . The coming time, the future, rare, 

2839-4S Bailey Festus xxxvi. 364 It maybe in the coming 
. . We may be worth forgiving. 
t 4 . Access ; means of access ; approach. Obs. 

239STREVISA Barth. De P. R.xiv. liv. (2495! 487 To suche 
a place is no comynge that is soo strengthyd. 2450 in 
Three xsih C. (Camden 2880) 95 That eny man 

myght have his comynge to hym. 2667 Pepys Diary 6 Jan., 
An extraordinary good house, and a fine coming to it. 
2682 Wheler Journ. Greece in. 2x4 This City hath one of 
the pleasantest Comings to it imaginable. 2715 Leoni 
Palladio's Arc/lit. 11742) I. 29 Doors [so] placed, that there 
may be a free coming to them from all parts of the House. 

6. Willi the prepositional constructions of the 
verb. 

2447-8 J. Shillingford Let. (Gamd. Soc.) 54 Our comynge 
haste to London. 2377 Harrison Descr, Brit. Ded. m 
HoKnsked,T\vSi. .extraordinarie coming by sundrie treatises 
not supposed to be extant. 2649 Milton Eikoft. 2 At his 
coming to the Crown. 2884 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/x A 
white dress which she wore at a coming-of-age party. 

6. With adverbs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27646 Paisful be l?i coming hedir. 2323 
Fitzherb. A’mA § 9 At the comynge vp of all maner of 
come. 1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Commyng nere, approche. 1612 
Tarleton Jests in Hazl. Shaks. Jest-bks. (2864) II. 222 
At the first comming up of Tobacco. 1631 'B.onnxs Leviatk. 
i. viu. 37 The comming on of Winter. 2703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 185 The swift coming about of the work. 2726 
Swift Gulliver (1869) 2is;i At my first coming over. 1792 
W. Roberts Z.<7<7/l’<rr-<7« No. 6 We behold neither its coming- 
qn, nor its career, nor its departure. 2798 Miller in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ, Her coming-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth ship. 2847 Emerson 
Poems (2857) 52 The punctual coming- back, .of the birds, 

7 , esp. Coming in- a. The action of the vb. 
Come in (Come v. 59) ; entrance, commencenaent, 
etc. 

2386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (2625) 7 His comming in 
with archane science. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xiii. 20 The 
comming in of the yeere. 2637 R. Humfrey tr. S. Ambrose 
I. 89 The comming in of his salary and stipend. 2684 Nar- 
borough Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 11711) 24 At my coming in 
with the Land. 2846 Trench Mirac. iii. (2862) 135 Comings 
in of a new and hitherto unwonted powerinto the region of 
nature. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s Field 301 Those at home 
. .Narrow’d her goings out and comings in. 
t b. A means of entrance ; an entry. Ohs. 

<2x483 Earl Rivers Let. in Gairdner Rick, III (1878) 
•App 39s Ye will leve a rome afore the comyng in at the 
yete in the newe wall. 2333 Coverdale Ezek, xliii. 21 
Shewe them the fourme and fashion of the temple : the 
commynge in, the going out, all the maner and descripcion 
therof. 2693 N. Staphorst in Ray Trav. (1738) II. 27 In 
many houses the comings-in are .so dark an<i deep that one 
would think he were going into a cave. 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe {2840) II. v. 214 The entry, or comingin to the. .tent, 
e. pi. (rarely sing.) Revenues, receipts; in- 
come. 

2399 Shaks. Hen. P^iv, i. 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are thy Commings in? 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 
236 Let my expences goe together with my comming 
in. a 2639 Osborn Queries 603 Her Comings-in are 
Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out. 2760 Goldsm;. 
at. W.\xv, Our comings-in was but about three shillings a- 
week. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser, i. xxiii. (2865) 180 [Poverty’s] 
poor rents and comings-in are soon summed up and told. 
tCO'ming, "FlQiwdial. Also combing, 

[app. (from quots. 1483, 1577, 1688) orig. the 
same word as prec. : see Come z/. 14 ; but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later times ta 
Come sb.‘^, and it is now in some dialects pro- 
nounced (k<?R*miq) in sense 2.] 

1. Sprouting, esp. of barley in the malting. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 86 Cummynge [7/. r. Cumnayn] as malte, 
germinatus. 2377 Til Kmison England n. vi. (1877) i. 256 
To shoote at the root end, which maltsters call pomming. 
2625 Markham Eng. Housevo. (1660) 270 It beginneth but 
to sprout, (whiefi. is called coming of Malt). 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. iii. 203 HPnei comemg oi Barley or Malt is the 
spritting of it, as if it cast out a root. Wither it : is to cast 
it abroad on the kill floor, when it is come, that the comeings 
may wither away. 

2 . concr. in pi. The comes or dried radicles of 
malted grain ; malt-dust. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury m. 320/2 Cleanse the Malt from 
Dust and Comings. 2824 Mech, Mag. No. 41. 206 Comings, 
being the radicles of barley, produced in the process of 
malting. 2888 W. Somerset Word-bk. 151 In the process 
of malting, each corn of barley grows a very distinct root. . 
These roots are called combings, or combs. 

Go'ming, ppl. a, [f. Come v. h- -ing^.] 

1. That comes ; approaching in space or time. 
C2460 Fortescue Abs. <§• Lim. Mon. (1724) 238 In tyme 
comyng. 2390 Shaks. Mids, N. v. i, 372 The comming 
morne. 2697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 230 Mindful of 
coming Cold. 1802 Campbell LochieVs W., Coming events 
cast their shadows before. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
282 Indications of a coming storm. 2830 Mrs, Carlyle 
Lett. II. 202 Mr, C. may he in Scotland this coming month, 
b. With adverbs : see the vb. 

1600 Shaks. A. F. Z. iv. i. 113 Now I will be your Rosa- 
lind in a more comming-on disposition: a ’d aske me what 
you will, I will grant it. a 2734 Fielding N^ Way to Keep 
Wife at home Wks. 1775 Ii. 258 This is a sharper, and no 
coming-down cull. ^ 2847 Hlust. Lond. News 24 July 64/1 
The coming-in train was a very long one. ^ 18^ Daily 
News 4 Dec., He shows a very ‘coming on ’ disposition. 
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2; Inclined to make or meet advances ; ready, 
eager, complaisant, forward. (In good or bad sense.) 

iloo [see Coming-oit in i h\. 1605 B. Jonson Vol^one in. 
V, If you were absent she would be more coming. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 22 Have a commingsoule to this offer. 
1664 H. More Mjst. Iniq. 81. x6fz Marvell 7 'ransjfy. 
L 75 A warning unto me not. .to be so coming and so goe^- 
natured for the future, 1675 Chowhb b 

What a kind coming Lady she is who would fain be sere- 
naded. a 1676 Earl Orre^ry Gtizmatt iv. Mo Hawk that's 
sharp-set will be more coming than he. aiqot Sbdley 
(1722) 1. 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 1749 
B'ielding Tom yomsxxfjis) 162 When wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be biaimed neither. 
1836 T. Hook (7. Gimtey xvii, Timre she was, as kind and 
coming as could be. 

f S. Coming siomctck : a keen appetite. Oh, 

1694 R, L'Estkange Fables 3 That very Lapidary himself, 
with a coming stomach, and in the Cock's place, would 
have made the Cock’s choice [f. e. preferred a barley-com to 
a jewel], 3708 W. King Cookery ^8 The poor boy . . liad a 
coming stomach. 

f 4. becoming, comely. Obs. rare, Cf. Come 25. 

ct^oo Desir. Troy-^^o^o. Semyt a.s jjai [jfi:. browes] set were 
sotely with honde, Coinyng incompas, h in course Rounde. 
Ooming, obs, form of Coaming. 

Co-mi'iigle, [see Co-, and Commingle ] 
To mingle together. Also Oo-mi-ngling vbl. sb, 

xdoa Shaks. IJam.m. a. 74 Blest are tho.se Who.se Blood 
and ludgement ai'e so well co-mingled [Qq, coraeddled]- 
1856 Fonblanque Lalmirs (1874) 324 I'o prevent 

any confusion or co-mingling. Shirley Nugse Crit, 

viii. 348 It is a strange co-mingling ; every sort and con- 
dition of men, and each buried after his own fashion. 

f Co'minous, a. Obs. rare. [? adject, use of 
L, cmi{mMnus hand to hand ] ? Direct, menacing. 

163a Lithgow T rtw, x. 48S, I Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disbending comnious defects, in your 
absurd pretence. 

1{ Comique (ktimf'k). [Fr. : gee Comic.] A 
comic actor or perfoimer ; a singer of comic songs. 

3886 Fall /I fall G. 21 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliamentary stage, 

Coiiiiq.ue, obs. form of Comic. 

Comise, var. of Commise z/. Obs. to commit. 
Comission, Comit, etc. ; see Comm-. 
Coaaaital (k^'mital), a. rare. [ad. med-L. co- 
mital-is pertaining to a eomes or count. ] Pertain- 
ing to. or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

3859 Sala Gaslight ^ D. xviii. 395 Of comital rank. 

C03W;itait1; • , (2, and jA rare, [ad. L. 

comitmU'-emy pr. pple. of comitan to accompany^ 
i; comit-em companion ; cf. concomitant^ 

A. ctdj. Accompanying, in company. 

3614 Jackson Creed ni. ui. Wks. 11. 197 From any prece- 
dent, consequent, or coraitant circumstance. 188. K. G. 
Hill Voices in SoUindc 137 Let us abuse them not, avoid- 
ing thee, But comitant love Mature silently. 

B. sh. An accompanying thing or circumstance. 
i <554 tr. Scttdirgs Curia Folii, 133 It is an inseparable 

Comitant to the Royall Office. 

I Comitat (k^-mitset). [Ger., ad. L. comitdt~us ] 

1. * COMITATU'S, ' 

1791 Hist, in Ann. Reg, 171 The magnats and comitats . « 

were entirely bent upon a revolution. 

2. A civil and administrative division in Hun- 
gary ; a county. 

3849 Blacktu. Mag. I.XV. 623 The comitat of Zala, through 
its representative^ demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. 

f CJo'Enitate, ®'. Obs. rare. [f. L. cotniidG 
ppl. stem of trans. To accompany. 

1632 Vic.ARS Adneid viii. 466 Achates kinde .®neas comi- 
tated. 1657 Tomlinson Renon^s Disg. 90 The impression of 
the fire, which i.s wont tO' comitate waters distilled. 

t Co*2nitative, Obs. rare.< [ad. L. type 
comitdtw-ns (in med.L.), f. comitdt~us \ see below ] 
Belonging to the body of Comites (see Comes). 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 56 That they should, .have 
the_ Comitative Honour, or the same Place and Dignity 
which the Comites, .had conferr’d upon them. 
Comitative (k^?-mit^itiv), a.'i^ [f. L. comitat- 

ppl. stem of comzldri to accompany + -iVE.] Ex- 
pressing accompaniment ; associative. 

3^9 Whitney Gram. §1121. 364X116 comitative 
prefix ^1*, used, .before nouns and adjectives. 

II Comitatus (k^mit^-tz?s). [L., collective 
deriv. of coznes^ comit-enzy companion, count] 

1. A body of comites or companions ; a retinue 
of warriors or nobles attached to the person of 
a king or chieftain, b. The status or relationship 
of such a body to their chief. 

3875 Stubbs Osw*. Hist. I. vi. 152 The development of 
the comitatiis into a territorial nobility seems to be a feature 
peculiar to English History. Ibid. 1. vi. 16a The Danish 
jarL.seerns to have been more certainly connected by the 
tie of coraitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ealdor- 
man. 1875 Maine Hist. Jthst, v, 138 The first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consi.sted of the Comitatus 
or Companions of the King. 

2. An [ English) county ; as in the legal phrase 
posse coznitafuSy q. v. 

Comite, obs, fonn of Comity, 

Comites, pi. of Comes ; erron. f. Comtces. 

P Comitia (k^mi'lia), sh. pi. [L., pi. oicomi- 
Hum assembly, place of assembly, f. com- together 
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+ -ifium going r cf. ex-itium out-going, in-iiium 
entrance.] 

1. Roman Antiq. An assembly of the Roman 
people convened for the purpose of electing magis- 
tiatesand passing laws. Formerly Comiges. 

1734 tr. RoUids Attc. Hist. 13827) IX, xx. 54 The comitia 
or assemblies for the election of consuls at Rome. ^ 1838 43 
Arnold FJist, Rome H. xxv. 9 'I’o hold the comitia. 

2. transf and gen. An assembly, razx. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple o/R.y. i. No rogue, at a comitia 
of the canters. 1861 Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. 6 z 
The Saxon, .attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. 

3. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 
cipal assemblage during the Act, at which public 
Disputations took place, and degrees were con- 
ferred ; now the Encaenia. 

It took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

1714 Ayliffe Univ. Oaf (37231 II. ii. i, 132 On Sunday, 
between the Vespers and Comitia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday and Monday stiledi there are two sermons in 
the English Tongue, Ibid. The Senior Proctor (who in 
respect of the Artists Inceptors, is called Father of the 
Comitia*, Ibid. 133 On Tuesday, after the Comitia, a Latin 
Sermon is jpreached. .in St. Mai-y's Church. 

Comitial (k^mi’pal), a. [ad.L. comitidl-is per- 
taining to the comitia.'} 

1. Roman Antiq. Of or pertaining to the comitia 
(q. v.\. Coznitiai day (L. dies comitialis) : a day 
on which the comitia could be held. 

*S3.3 Bellenden Livy i. {1822I 31 Quhen ony officis or 
digniceis ar desirit on the commiciall dayis. 1618 Bolton 
Florus iiL xiv. 219 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
to have his authority continued for a longer time, a 1832 
J. Taylor /’ biwrjr Tra^isl.ixZyp^ 183 Lawful, Unlawful, 
and Comitial Days. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains n, 
§ 5 By a comitial enactment [lege] or a senatus con.suIt. 

b. Comitial sickness ^ Jit ^ evily etc. : the ‘ falling 
sickness ' or epilepsy- [L. morbus cofuitialisy so 
called because its occurrence during the comitia 
W'as considered ominous and broke up the meet- 
ing.] 

3562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 80 b, Castor is good to helpe 
the Comitiall or faltyng .sicknesse. 1598 Sylvester Dtt 
Bartasiu i. / wr/Vx Wks. (3605-7) i. 346 And Megrim growes 
to the Comitiall-Ill. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Ball 
43 His epilepsian or comitial fit, .1660 Howell Farley of 
Beasts ii. 26 The epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

f 2. ti-ansj. Of or i>ertaining to a Diet or other 
modern political assembly. Obs. 

3603 Bp. Barlow Summe of Confer, at Ilasttpion Crt. To 
Rdr., An expectation of this late Comitial Conference, much 
threatned before and triumphed in by many c 1645 Howell 
36551 1. 244 That I mperiall or Comitial Ban, pronounc’d 
in the Diet at Ratisbon. 17^3 State Papers in Ann. Reg, 
184^ [Scheme of a Constitutioin fo>r Poland.]^ There shall 
be one supreme general tribunal, .called a comitial tribunal. 
1795 Ibid, 236 The constitutional regard which Ms Imperial 
Majesty has always paid to that comitial decree. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Academic comitia. 

1735. Ayliffe Univ, Ox/. (1723V II. nr. i. 132 Ttien the 
Comitial Exerci.ses beginning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the West Side of the [Sheldonian] Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor; the Pew opposite to him to on the East 
side . . At these Comitial Disputations the ^rae method is 
used, .as at Vespers. 

f 4. Applied to certain general assemblies or 
.synods of tbe presbyterians in the i6th c. 
held ‘ at London at terms and parliament time.s, in Oxford at 
the act, in Cambridge at the times of commencement A rti- 
cles agst. Cartiorighi xxvi. in Fuller Ch. Hist. V, ix. 150. 

1593 Bancroft Dang. Positions iii. ii, Another meeting 
was also appointed to be helde,that year at the Commence- 
ment at Cambridge. Ibid, iii, 'Die Brethren are to be re- 
quested, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches according 
to these rules . . that are set downe in the Sinodicall Disci- 
pline, touching Classicall, Prouineiall, Comitiall or of 
Commencements, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
Tne Classes are to be required to kepe acts of memorable 
matters: which they shall see deliuered to the Comitiall 
assembly that from thence they may be broght by the 
prouincial assembly. 165$ Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. Their 
Comitial assemblies, kept in the Universities at the Com- 
mencements. . were conveniently chosen as safely shadowed 
under a confluence of people. 1734 NealZ/w/. Pnritasts 
I. vi. 232. 

t B. sb. pi. ~ Comitia i. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pat. Pleas. I. 30 Get ye therfore to the 
ihounte Auentine. . and there yee shall create your tribunes : 
the chiefe bishop shall be present to kepe the comitialles. 

t CO’initive. Obs. rat'e-^. [cf. mecl L. and It 
comitiva ‘ a traine or following of men^ (Florio) ; 
{. L. co/mt- companion.] Company, escort, train, 
1532 W. Walter Guistard <5- Sisntond (1597) B ij. In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might I better passe 
that painfull journey ? 

Comi-tragedy. rare, [formed on the model 
of tragi-comedy.\ A tragedy containing an ele- 
ment of comedy. 

3864 Kingsley Rom. <5* Tevf. 22 A passage in which he 
transfers the whole comit ragedy frcan Italy of old to Eng- 
land in 1861. 3884 Athenseum 7 June 723/3 The reflective 
Elizabethans saw,. that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
very highest and intensest mood, is but cotni-tragedy. 

Comittee, -ie, obs. ff. CoMMiTTBjs. 

Comity (k^*miti). In 6 comite, [ad. L. cdmi- 
tdtezn courteousness, f. cdmis courteous, friendly; 
see -ITY, and cf. It. i Florio).] 

1. Courtesy, civility, urbanity; kindly and con- 
siderate behaviour toward^ others. 
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^ 3543 BecoN oflVarlkid., Our countrey..soweth also 

in the fielde of our brestes many precious sedes, as. .honest 
behauoi’, affabilitie, comite. 1673 Rules of Civility xix.' 
(ed. 2,1 163 Comity and Affability are the Oimaments of 
Converse. 1817 Pari. Deb. 1379 The comity of the right hon. ' 
gentleman’s manner, .contrasted with the a.sperity of the 
letter alluded to. i£^7 Emerson Repr. Men^ Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy ’ 
to agree where you can. 

2. Comity of nations*, a. The courteous and 
friendly understanding, by which each nation re-, 
spects the laws and usages of every other, so far 
as may be without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests.' 

[3834 Story Conflict of Latjus § 28 It has been thought. . 
that the term comity is not sufficiently expressive of the 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign laws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own rights and interests.] 18^ 
Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865) VI L lix. 215 Due by the 
comity of nations, 1875 Poste Gains i. Introd. 3 The salu- 
tary but sanctionless code called the Comity of nations. 

b. Apparently misused for: The company of 
nations mutually practising international comity. 

[In some instances, erroneous association with L. comes 
‘ companion’ is to be suspected.] 

3862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, fy Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nations. 
3864 Vambery Trav. Cezitr. Asia 6 To show.. how much 
Iran had it at heart to obtain admittance into the comity of 
.states. 387s M. Pattlson Casaubon 294 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nations. 1880 
Daily Tel. 2 N ov., T urkey should . . be saved . .and rendered, 
a useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture : see Commix. 
Comley, obs. form of Cumbly, Indian blanket. 
Comli, -liche, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Comely. 
Comlokest, obs, superl. of Comely. 

Comma ik^-ma). PL commas (formerly -aes); 
as L. or Gr., commata (k^'mata). [a. L. commas 
Gr. KbyLi^a stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. 
^KOTT-fia, {. now- root of k6itt€ip to strike, cut.] 

1. In Greek Rhet. and Prosody'. A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon (q. v.). Hence, 
t A short member of a sentence or period. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 85 The last word of 
a comma, or memb^er of a sentence. 3607SHAKS. Timotii. 
i. 48 Poet. No leuell'd malice Infects one comma in the 
course I hold. 1609 R. Barnard Faith/. Skepk, (1623) 87 
In words, phrases, commaes, and periods. S71X Addison 
Sped. No, 105 ir 9 He has only rectify’d a Greek Particle, 
or laid out a whole sentence in proper Commas. 1713 
Bentley Rem. PVee-ikinking'Wk's,. ted. Dyco HI. 328 The 
next Comma of the passage is inexorabile faium. 

f b. A clause or short member of a treatise or 
argument. Obs. 

1649 J ER- Taylor Gt. Exetnp. n. 100 This being the harde.st 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blessednesse. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty ii. 3 The 
main argument . .is bottomed upon part of the 7th comma of 
the 4. Cnapter of Gen. 1673 L. Addison tV. Barbary 171 ■ 
In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication are found in the first comma. 

2. A punctuation-mark [now ,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also iisetl to 
separate figui es and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 
formulse, etc. 

‘The comparative length of the xoapa and xwAov have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses respectively, just as 
our ‘ period or full-sto-p, marks the end of a jreptoSos J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero’s Orator^ 213. 

The function of the comma Is to- make dear the grammatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage; one of the 
means by which this is effected in actual speech is a short 
pause ; hence the comma is often inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause ; see quots. under b. 

[35310 Palsgr. 39 With suche [point] as the Latins call 
comma thus made ( : ), or virgula thus made (,’).] 359^1 R, 
B, xsi Bk. Preserv, Hen. Vlf To Printer, Keepe point.s, 
and commas, periodes. x66i A Partridge Double Scale 
Proport, 37 The Numerator is first expressed, and aftejit 
the Denominator right on in the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as. .75,300. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 393 The Characters 

that serve for lnterpunction, Comma, Colon, Period. 3847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Wks, 'Bohn)_ 1. ^393 The 

commas and dashes are alive ; so that the writing is atliletic 
and nimble, 3853 W. Gregory Inorg, Chejn. red. 3*27 The 
compounds which combine are joined, either by a + sign or 
by a comma. 

b, 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Foesie n. iv. [v.] fArb.) 88 The 
.shortest pause or intermission they called comma as who 
would say a peece of a speach cut of- Ibid, lu. xix. (Arb.) 
222 A little pause or comma is geuen to euery w'ord. a 3637 
B. Jonson Eng. Gram., A comma is a mean breathing. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 56 The comma, .is considered 
the first from its requiring the shortest pause. 

C. = Break of continuity, interval, pause, 

160Z Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 42 As Peace should still her 
w'heaten Garland weare, Aiad stand a Comma 'tweene their 
amities. 3602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 L 51 
Weele point our speech With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes. 1622 Malynes Anc. Lavo-Merch. 335 Albeit that 
it seemeth no Comma can bee made (as it were) from the 
highest Ciliinate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall wordes. a 1661 Fullf.r Worthies ^1840) I. 71 
Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period thereunto, 
1887 Poor Nellie 13888) 285 A lady who writes so easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two subjects under the sun, and never a full stop. 

8 . Music. A minute * interval ^ or difference of 
pitch ; esp. (i) the comma of Didymus or common’ 
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comma, which is the difference between four perfect 
fifths, and two octaves and a major third, from a 
given note [ratio So : 8i) ; (2) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 
fifths, and seven octaves, from a given note. 

1597 Mokley hUrod. Mils. Annot., Betwixt vn and, fa 
is not a full halfe note, but lesse than halfe a note by a 
comma. 1609 Douland Onuth. Microl. 18 A Tone . . con- 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one Comma. 1796 
Buuney Mem, Metastasio IL 400 When I hear the greatest 
masters dispute whether the interval from one sound to 
another ought to consist of 5, 7, or 9 commas. 1879 Grove 
Dici.^ Mils. , 1 . 749 Bassett's comma valve . . by which the error 
existing between major and minor tone.s may be corrected. 
IbiiL IL 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 

4 . A mark, the same as that nsed in pimctnation, 

blit placed above the line as a quotation-mark : that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end erect (thus L..’) ; and both 
are commonly doubled (thus Now called 

inverted commas, 

Hearne Collect, 21 Nov. fOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 89 Bis- 
tinguish'd by commm» (as y > Printers call y"‘) at the side. 
1^784 Watt in Phil. Tram, LXXIV. 330 note^ To authen- 
ticate the date of the author's ideas, the parts of it which 
are contained in the present letter are maiked with double 
commas. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. in. iii. 99 The 
reader must not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted. 1857 H. Breen Blemishes Mod. Eng. Lit. 272 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
that the writer intended it as a quotation. 1873 Ure Diet. 
Arts 111 . 647/1 'lurned commas, which designate extracts. 

5 . Any comma-like dot or point. 

1801-13 Fuseli Lect. Art x. {1848) 531 Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or immediately 
produces, no two are alike. 

6. Comma Jmtterfly)'. a butterfly 

album) which has a white comma-shaped mark 
on the underside of the wing. 

1749 B. Wilkes Eng. BtitterfHes 57 The Comma-Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. 1797 Donovan Brit. Insects VI. 
45 In colours and markings the Comma Butterfly seems 
at first sight allied to Pafilio Urikee (Tortoiseshell). 1827 
Bniierfly Collector's Vade-m. 68 English name, Comma. 

7 . Comma {bacillus) : a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

1886 E. Cro' tKSH ank Pract, Bacteriology 137 The curved 
rods, or commas, are about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus.^ Ibid. 140 The comma-bacilli are aerobic [—living 
in the air]. 

8. Comh.^ comma escapement, cennma-shaped adj. 

1807 T. Young Lect. Nat, Philos. I. 196 The French have 

sometimes employed a construction [in watches] somewhat 
similar, which they call the comma scapement. 1884 Ray 
Lankester in Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/1 Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma-shaped bacillus as the cause of cholera. 

Hence Co*mma 7/., to punctuate with commas. 

*664 _H. More My si. Inif, 223 Grotius pretends the text 
is not rightly comma'd. 

t Commaxerate, “V. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
macerdt- ppl. stem of commacerare, f. com- inten- 
sive + macerate to macerate, jig. vex, torment.] 
trans. To make lean ; to mortify, harass, tonnent. 
Hence Comma'cerating vbl. sb. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden E ij b, One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and commacerate him. 
XS99 — Lenten Stujfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 296 In continual 
commacerating him with dread and terror. 

t Commaxalate, ppl a. Ohs. [ad. L. com- 
macuidt-us, pa. pple. oi commaculdre to stain or 
defile all over, f. com- intensive + maculdre to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

1570 Maddels Proclam, in Sempill Ballates (1872) loi 
With blude commaculate. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill 9 A Cha- 
racter (not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it). 

t Comma’culate, V. Obs. [see prec- and 
-ATE 8.] trans. To stain, spot, or defile ail over. 
Chiefly jig. 

1616 R. C. Times' Wkis. vn. 3046 Sinne, that doth com- 
maculate The soule of man. x666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. 
Set. Men {4841) 11 . 462 Commaculated with dirt or ink. 
1684 N. S. CriL Eng. Edit. Bible m. 17 Those differences 
of Readings which, .commaculated the holy Text. 

Hence f CommacxTla'tion, defilement, stain. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 So farre they were from any 
commaculation of vice. 

Ooramador(e, obs. f. Comodore. 
Gommaud (k^ma-nd), v. Forms ; 3-5 com- 
atiiid(e, 3-6 oomand'e, 3-7 commaiiiid(e, 
-and©, (4 eomandi, fcomand^e, 5 co(m)ma"wnd, 
-onnd, -awund©), 3- oommand. Also 3 cum- 
aund, 3-5 -and[e, (5 cummavninde). Pa. t. 
and pple. commanded, (formerly, 4 eumand, 
komande, 4-5 comand(e, -aimd(e, 5 com- 
mannde). [ME. coma\u)nde-n, a. OF. cumande-r, 
comande-r (-M.Pr., Sp. comandar. It. com mandate) 
-late L. or Romanic commandd-re, f. inten- 
sive + ma 7 tddre to commit, give in charge, enjoin. 

The primary sense of L. manddre (f. manHstcscadk dare 
to give) was ‘to give into anyone’s hand or charge', a 
sense retained by the ancient compound commenddre to 
Commend, the vowel-change in which shows its prehistoric 
antiquity. In la.te historic^ times, new compounds were 
formed on the type of the simple verb, as demanddre, re' 
manddre, and in still later, conmtanddre, which also 


took the later .sense of the simple manddre, ‘ to order, en- 
join’. Commenddre and conmtanddre occur indiscrimin- 
ately, in both senses, in med. Latin (see DuCange). In OF. 
cumander, coniander was both ‘ to commend ’ and ‘ to com- 
mand ’ ; and so in ME. Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obs. in both : in Fr. being taken up by the new 
compound recommander \ in English for this sense com- 
tnend wsts taken afresh from Latin, and recomaund at length 
assimilated to it as recommend.l 

I. Simple sense, trans. T o order, enjoin, bid 
with authority or influence. Properly said of 
persons, but also jig. of things. 

The original complete construction was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunction is given : L. hoc iibi mando, commendo ; Fr. je 
le lid commande. In ME. the dative was sometimes ex- 
pressed by to, * all thingis that I comaunde to thee but 
usually without it; hence the construction was formally 
two objects, ‘ I command thee this *, the distinction of which 
as indirect and direct, has tended in many cases to be lost 
sight of. Either object may be unexpressed, leaving the other 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative is 
often represented by a clause or infinitive phrase, ‘ I command 
him to come, or that he come*', in which case the remain- 
ini' personal object is apt to be viewed as direct, although 
it is historically a dative ; cf. F. commande aux esclaves de 
venir, command (to) the slaves to come. Either object, if it 
he a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice; ‘that which is commanded', ‘he is commanded 
to go 

1. with direct and indirect object (the latter 
formerly often with to). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6809 N oght fiat alien i comande 5011. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 258 fit] that commaundyt is him to. 
1382 Wycuf Jer. i. 17 Allethingus that I comaunde to thee. 

1393 Gower Conp I* 2 (MS. HarL 3490) [I] me recom- 
maunde To him [Richard 11] which all me may commaunde. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, To command obe- 
dyence to other. 1399 Shaks. ilA/cA Ado n. i. 271 Will 
your Grace command inee any seruice to the worlds end. 
1611 Bible 1 Sam. xxi. 2 Tlie king hath commanded me a 
biLsinesse. 1613 Bedwell Moham. Imf. ii. § 63 A iust man 
doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth vnderstand. 1628 Hobbes Tlmcyd. (1822) goYoM 
shall, .be commanded a greater matter. 1667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 7^7 Defaming what God. .commands to som, leaves free 
to all. Mod, What the Queen commands you, must be 
done. 

'Y b. with the direct object expressed by a clause 
(or sentence). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20687 Now i cumaund Mi moder 
bodi kep wel to me. c 1314 Gny Warw. (A.) 203 He , . him 
hete & eomandi pat he in to chauraber went. 1362 I^angl. 
P. PI. A. IV. 8 Comaunde him pat he come, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxdv. no He comaunded to all. .pat pai schuld for- 
sake all pat fiai had. c X460 Towneley Mysi, 66 Be stylie, 
beshers, I comma wnd you. 16 ji Bible Neh. xiii. 20 , 1 com- 
manded the Leuites that they should cleanse themseliies. 

c. with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with for to ; also often, as in Shaks., 
without to ; cf. bid them go). 

a X300 Cursor M. 3986 AIs he has comanded vs to do. 
c 1330 Will. Palerne 236 Of what kin he were kome [he] 
komanded him telle, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 477 This 
child I am comanded for to take, c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 119 
pus 5e comaunded youre knyghtis for to saie. 1391 Shaics. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. vi. 12 Command the Citizens make Bonfires. 

1394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iii, The dream . . Com- 
mands me leave these unrenowmed reams [realm.s|. 1605 
Camden Rem. 21 Cardinall Wolsey . . oommaunded all his 
servaunts to vse no French. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver ii. viii. 169 He then commanded his men to row 
up^ to that side. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 260 'The 
Princess Anne.. had commanded him to assure her illus- 
trious relatives at the Hague that, etc. 

d. in place of the infinitive there is occasionally 
a sb. with/tf, ^to conamand a person to a thing’, 
thus reversing the original construction, arch, or 
Obs. (cf. sense 6). 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 377 These [stoppes] cannot I 
command to any vtterance of hermony. x6io — Temp. i. i. 
23 If you can command these Elements to silence. 1724 
De F ok Mem. Cavalier {1S40) 6it Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. 

2 . With the indirect object only : »= To give 
commandment (to) ; to order, charge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6816 (Cott.) AIs i haue comanded to pe 
[later MS. comaundide pe]. c 1380 Wyclif Sel Wks, III. 
434 per weren noon ordre, but ilche man myBte ylyche 
comaunde to oper. 1382 — fosh. i. 9, 1 comaunde to thee 
[prmcipio iibi) tak coumfort. Ibid. i. 10 Josue comaundide 
to the pryncis of the puple, seiynge. 1611 Bible Gen, xHx. 
33 lacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. 1623 
Burges Pers. Tithes 68 God gaue authoritie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in lawfull things. 1727 De Foe 
Sysf. Magic l iv. (1840) iii He can speak nothing but as 
God shall command him. 

3 . With the direct object only : To hid, order, 
ordain, appoint, prescribe, a. object a sb. or projt. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10676 (Cbtt.) It was. .commandid in pair 
aid lai, 22639 J>at pai comaund wald or bide, .he dide. 
c 1400 Maundev. xxiii (1839) “54 What so euere 3ee com- 
mandeti, it schall be don. c 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.), I seide . . pat if too Ivelis wer commaundid, pe lesse 
were to be choisyne. 2349 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 87 Make 
vs to loue that whichethou doest commaunde. 1393 Shaks. 
Rick. II, V. V. 101 Sir Pierce . . commands the contrary. 
2603 — Meets, for M, v, L 463 It was commanded so. 2642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. iv. vai. 272 He searcheth 
whether malice did not command that oath. 2793 Black- 
stone Contm, i(ed. 12) 296 That court had power to com- 
mand the execution of it. ^ 2885 rROUDB Short Stud. IV, 
II. i. 167 The rule of life which religion commands, 
b. object a clause (or sentence). 


a 1300 Cursor M. 2431 (Cott.) pe king . . comm'aunded thoru- 
out al his land Men suld him mensk. Ibid. 44x7 Putefar 
pan comanded son pat ioseph suM be tan. a 1400 Isumbras 
265 The sowdane . . command that they solde be broghte, 
C1460 Towneley Myst. 50 (Matz.) 'Phe fyftcommaundes,thoia 
shalle forsake Fornycayon. 1394 Shaks. R ich. Ill,, l iv. 201. 
1611 Bible Neh. xiii. 19, I cOimmanded that the gates 
should be shut- 1667 RIilton P. L. i. 531 Then strait con^- 
mands that at the warlike sound . . be upreard His mighty 
Standard. Mod. The Queen has commanded that speci" 
mens be submitted to her, 

f' e. oh]t<± Ml infm. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne CAnJw. (1810) 63 pan comandid Harald 
polondes to destroie. ^2423 Seven (P.) 548 The em- 
perour comandede anone, Afftir the chiide for to goon. 
147s Caxton fason 34 b, [He] commanded to sadle his 
hors. 1611 Bible Matt. xix. 7 Why did Moses then com- 
mand to giue a writing of diuorcement. 

d. The object is often a sb. or pronoim with 
infin. passive', thus, instead of ‘he commanded 
(some one) to bring the pHsone 7 's or ‘ he com- 
manded that the prisoners should be broughf, the 
usual phrase is, ^he commanded A? 

be brought', where the italicized words are his- 
torically only the direct object ; but the construc- 
tion simulates that in 1 b, ‘he commanded the 
men to be silent (= he commanded them silence), 
where both objects are actually present. 

2382 Wyclif Matt, xviii. 25 His lord comaundide hym to 
be sold [vVt? all x6th e. vv. <exc. Rhem, ‘comroaunded 
that he should be sold') and Revised 1881]. C2460 For- 
TESCUE Abs. ^ Lim. Mon-. (1714) 120 Geta-vyan. .comaundyd 
al the World to be discryvyd as sufogett unto hym. 2309 
Fisher Fim. Serm. Vtess Richmond Ylks. 296 Ordyn- 
aunce.s . . whiche . . she commaunded to be redde. 1343 
Ascham Toxopk. I. (Arb.) 33 [Darius] commaunded this 
sentence to be grauen in his tombe. 1612 Bible Acts xxv. 6 
He. .commanded Paul to be brought [j<7 all vv.]. 

4 . absol. With no object : To perform the action 
of commanding ; to give commandments. 

ri34o Cursor M. 29111 (Cott. Galba MS.) We may en- 
.sawmple tell how cast cumande.s in his godspell, 2393 
Gower Conf. HI. 347^ It is right esy to commaunde. 1394 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 345 'The King that may command, 
intreats. 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 66 Hee . . beleeues the 
Magistrate doth neuer command till he smite. 2847 Ten- 
nyson Princ. V. 440 Man to command, and, woman to obey. 
6 . fig. in all constructions. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IX. 230 So commaundep treuthe. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 34 Love. .Comaundeth me, that it be so, 
1392 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 2781 Cowper Hope 12 Riches are passed 
away . . As fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

II. e/lipt. Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, etc. 

6 . To order to come or go to, from, into, upon 
(a place or action), awc^, here, home, etc. To 
command from ; to order to depart or refrain from. 
(Cf. To order goods, order any one home, away, off, outi) 
c 1410 Sir C leges 373 He commaundyd Sir Cleges to mete, 
2368 (jrafton Chron. II. 183 The king, .commaunded him 
to Prison. 2390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 335, I Sir am 
Dromio, command him away. 1602 — All's Well ii. i. 27, 
I am commanded here. 1^3 — Mens. for M.vf. xii. xfi 
Command these fretting waters from your eies. 2620 Hore^ 
Subsecinse ,<169 You see I could not command these wanes 
from touching me. 2649 Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixii (1739) 
125 To command a Tenant into War against his own Lord. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1851 V, 72 Commanded 
home for doing too much. 1688 Jer. Collier .Sm 
(1725) 259 When he [a soldier] is commanded upon a hazard- 
ous Action. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ix. 214, I . . 
charged them - . to command them off. ^ 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round W. x- (2757) 294 Coining,. within reach of our 
musquets, we with, them commanded her on board of us, . 

lO' fig. To cause to come; to send with autho- 
rity. 

2612 Bible Lev. xxv. 21, I will command [Vulg. daho, 
Wycl. give, CovERD. send] my blessing vpon you. 2782 
Cowper Hope 669 See me sworn to serve thee [Truth], and 
command A painter’s skill into a poet’s hand. 

f c. techn. To cause to move, drive, actuate. Obs. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 279 Besides the commanding 
heavy Woik about, the Wheel rids Work faster off than the 
Foie can do. Ibid. 200 Your Leg may. .command the Pole 
downagain. 

t T. To order to be given ; to demand with au- 
thority. Sometimes of or f^'om a person. Ohs. 

2576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 23 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke for at my handes. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, 
V. i. 49 Let my Soueraigne . .Command my eldest Sonne, nay 
all my sonnes, as pledges. 2621 — Cymb. i. v, 9, I beseech 
your Grace - . wherefore you have Commanded of me these 
most poysonous Compounds. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennet 
fuv. Indiscretions V. 122 He presented, at her command,- a 
rose that he gathered. .Again a flower was commanded. 

III. To have power to order; to have at ot 
under command or disposal ; to control, dominate. 

8. trans. To have authority over ; to be master 
of ; to hold in control or subjection ; to sway, rule; 
(The object was orig. dative as in 2 ; hence in ME, with tol) 
2382 Wycuf Judg. ix. 13 {22] The trees speken to the 
viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs \impera nobis], — Dan. 
ii, 39 The thrid rewme. .whiche shal comaunde to al ertbe. 
2590 Yl&mxmKEdw. II, 11. ii, The haughty Dane commands 
the narrow serus. 2391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. L 38 Thou art 
Protector, And lookest to command the Prince and Realme. 
2630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commxv. 373 'The Knights of 
Jerusalem, .command ml in all here. 2776 C. Lee in Sparks 
Corr.JLmer. Rev. (1853) I. 233 Whoever commands the sea 
commands the town. 1808 J. Bajrlow Columb. 11 , , 602 
Tigers fierce command the shuddering wood. 
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1:603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. i. 32 This other [Key] 
doth command a little doore, 1780 Cowper Table-t, 481 
The mind that can. .command the lyre. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxxviii, My harp would prelude woe — I cannot all 
command the strings. 

b. ahsol . ; rarely with omr. 

1S91 Shaks. t Hen. llf, i. i. p Vertue he had, deseming to 
command. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 75 The great 
Cham, .commandeth ouer one of the greatest. .Empires of 
the World. 1605 Camden Rem. 4 The Kings of England 
have commaunded from . . Orkney to the Pyrene Moun- 
taines. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xi. (1675) 238 It is., 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well. 1799 
Med. Jml. 1 1 , 302 Persons, .born to command. 

Jig. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i, Where and when 
our Religion hath most absolutely commanded. .Atheisme 
ath most abounded. 1:866 in Spurgeon Treas. Datdd 
Ps. Ixiii, Imperial Psalms, that command over all alfections. 

9. To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the likeV 

1394 Marlowe & Kashe Dido vj. iv, iEneas may com- 
mand as many Moors As in the sea are little water-drops. 
160S Shaks. Macb . v. ii. 19^ Those he commands, moue 
onely in command, Nothing in loue. 1796 Moris'E. Amer. 
Geog. 1 . 307 This city , . was commanded by governor Carleton. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 11 Captain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomb-vessel. 1837 W. Irving Ca^t. Bonneville I. 
140 To dispose of all the beaver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp. 1848 Macaulay Ifist. Eng. 1 . 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers. 

b. absoL Ho be commander, have the command. 
1601 Shaks. All’s Well in. vi. 57 A disaster of warre that 
C'cssar him selfe could not haue preuented, if he had beene 
there to command. 1724 De Foe Mem. Ca-valier (1840) 266 
Colonel Forbes .. commanded at the siege. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr Nisi. Servia, 279 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. 

10. To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, etc.); to hold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions). Formerly also with over. 

^ 1386 T. B. LaPrimaiid, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 316 He en- 
joyeth true tranquillitie ,. commanding over the unpure 
affections of the flesh. 1602 MARST0N!riw/^?«A3’j Rev, i. v, 
Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects. 1621 Fletcher Pib 
grim V. iv, Command thyself, and then thou’rt right. 
Command thy will, thy foul desires . . Command thy mind, 
and make that pure. X706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mejn. X. j62 He cannot command himself. i8oz Mar. 
Edgeworth Mok T. (1816) I. xv. 126, F. commanded his 
temper. 1833 T. Hook Widow ^ Marqtiess (1842) 85 
Can I command my feelings ? 

11. To have (a thing) at one’s bidding, or within 
one’s power for use or enjoyment ; to have at dis- 
posal or within one’s reach or grasp. 

16x1 Shaks. Wint, T. 1. ii. 463 It is in mine authoritie to 
command The Keyes of all the Posternes. 1623 Massinger 
New Way ii. ii, Could you not command your leisure one 
hour longer t 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xiv. 412 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
1713 Addison Cato i, ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. c X790 J. 
WiLLOCK Voy. ix. 273 The safest . . passage . . lies through 
these islands, as, in case of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port, 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV, 247 It is not 
every day I can command that sum^ [fifty guineas]. 18x7 
Malthus Popul. 1 . 34 note., Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the^ society to command more food. 1881 J. 
Russell iii- 39 All the skill which the sculptor could 
command. 

12. To have (a person or his services) at one’s 
call or disposal. 

1361 Awdelay Frat. Vocah. 10 If euer he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. X591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. ni. i. 23 Command me while I Hue. 1393 — 2 Hen. F/, 
jv. V. 7 Such ayd as I can spare you shall command. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, xix. 147 If any of us can be of use .. 
you sure ought to command us. 

b. phr. Yours (etc.) to command <lfto be com-' 
manded) : i. e. for you to command or dispose of. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 164 b, The somme of the 
Archebyshoppes letters was. .that he is all his to commaunde. 
*S7S Ferrers in Gotscoigne’s Princely Pleas. (1821) 9 The 
Lake, the I^odge, the Lord, are yours now to command. 1386 
A. Day Ej^. Secretary (1625) 15 Which Subscription., 
shall passe in this or the like Order : . . Your L[ordshipsJ in 
whatsoever to be commanded . . Your Honours ever to be 
commanded, etc. 1626 in Lithgow Trav. x. {1682) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. X839 W, Collins 
After Dark fg ( Hoppe) Yours to command, Thomas Boxsius. 

13. To secure by just claim or rightful title ; to 
exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, etc.). 

1591 Shaks, % Hen. Vf m. i. 8 This place commands my 
patience. 1771 Junius Lett, lix, 306 A great man com- 
mands the affection of the people. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Mor. T. u8i6) 1 . 225 She. . must . . command your sympathy. 
X87X Smiles Charac. L 9 They will .. command the confi- 
dence which they really deserve. x88s Spectator 18 July 
943/2 His literary criticisms, .when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14. To dominate by reason of (superior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; spec, said of the artillery of a forti- 
fied eminence. intr. vfWh over. 

1603^ Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1228 The place itself 
was.. impregnable, .by reason that it commanded over the 
Danubie. 1623 Bacon Ess.., Truth f Arb.) 501 The vant- 
age ground of Truth ; a hill not to be commanded. 1694 
Narborough Acc. Sev. Late Voy. r. (i/ti) 109 The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas.^ F, III. vin. 90 Strong castles which commanded 
the principle defiles. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc ym. boo 
A strong-built tower, commanding o’er the Loire, a 184a 
Arnold Later Hist. Rome (1846) I. vii. 273 Steep clife 
overhanging the sea, and. .commanding a small harbour. 


x86o Motley Neikerl. (i868) 1 . i. 7 The . . Spanish Peninsula 
. .commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

b. To have within range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 409 His Head the Hills 
commands. 1780 Cowper Tabled, 581 An ell or two of 
prospect we command. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. ii, Com- 
manding the rich scenes beneath. The windings of the 
Forth and Teith. 1874 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1 . Pref. 7 My 
bedroom window commanded, .a very lovely view, 
e. absol. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche n. 198 A princely Castle in the 
mid’st commands. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 614. 1763 

ScRAFTON Jndostan (1770) 66 A battery, .which would have 
commanded to the Lake. 1781 Cowper Truth Far as 
human optics may command. 

15. To cover (with a pun, fowling-piece, etc.). 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 252 You may com- 
mand her [Phea.sant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece. 
Ibid. 253 A Bird . . somewhat troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him by a Fowling-piece. 

16. 7h command a stdt of cards', see quot, 

1862 ‘ Cavendish’ [H. Jones] Whist (1870) 28 A suit is 
commanded, .by the hand that hold.s a .sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 -blod. Hoyle 
12 The ten and the nine command that suit. 

t IV. 17. = Commend. Obs. 

<ri34o Gaw. SfGr. Knt. 2411 Comaundez me to hat cor- 
tays, your comlych fere, a 1400-30 Alexander 1333 Vn-to 
5oure mekill maieste my modire I comande, cx^ooMe- 
layne 298 Comande me till oure gentill kynge- X444 Past on 
Lett. I. 60 Right worcbepfull co.syn I comand me to you. 
c 1430 Merlin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his brother . . Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of Leonces. c 1300 
Lancelot 2801 The knycht, the wich in to hir keping vas, 
Sche had commandit to hir cus.synece, 

b. To command to God : to commend to ITis 
keeping ; cf. * To say adieu V ox ^ good bye ! ’ 
c 1450 Merlin iv. 72 So he hym coinaunded to god, and 
bad hym come on the morowe. 1484 Caxton Curiail , 1888) 
16 To god I comande the by thys wrytyng. 1323 Ln. Ber- 
ners Froiss. L x. 10 They .. commaunded themselfe into 
the kepyng of God, — Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814' 

So he toke his leue of the ladye, and she commaunded hym 
to God. 

Command (k/ma-nd), sh. For forms see v. 
[cf. F. commande 13 th c. (=s Pr. comanda’^, f. com- 
mander \.ci Command; but the English word does 
not certainly appear before i 6 th c., so that it may 
have been formed here on the verb : cf. demand, 
order, call, and the modem invite. 

(An apparent example in Cursor M. (Fairf.) 13848 is perh. 
an error for couenand covenant, as in Cott. MS.)] 

1. The act of commanding; the utterance or 
expression of an authoritative order or injunction ; 
bidding, 

1391 Shaks. Two Genii, iv. iii. 5 One that attends your 
Ladiships command. x6xi Bible Job xxxix. 27 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thy commaund ? 17x6-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. xiii. 44, I am always willing to obey 
your commands.^ 1832 Austin Jttrispr. (1879) I. i. 91 A 
command is a signification of desire ; but is distinguished 
. .by this peculiarity : that the ^arty to whom it is directed 
is liable to evil from the other, in case he comply not with 
the desire. 1872 Black Phaeton xii. 171 Her .sugges- 
tion being fully understood to be a command. 

b. In various phrases, as at one's command, on 
command, etc. H^ord 0 / command : see qnot. 1853 . 

1594 Shaks. Rich, III, 1. iv. 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command. 1596 — Tam. Shr. iii, ii. 224 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy command. 1660 Sturmy Mari- 
ners Mag. J, 15 The next thing to he observed . . is the 
Word.s of Command with readiness to answer and obey. 
18x1 Wellington in Gurw. Dis/, VII. 544 The ^point- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, of Major General 
Alten. 1833^ Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. s.v., The orders, .for 
certain motions, manoeuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
* word of command Ibid., Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to be ‘ on command ’. 

2. An order authoritatively made and remaining 
in force, a Commandment. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Caiech. <1884') 28 The x. Commandis. 
Ibid. 95 The Sevint Command. .Thow sail nocht steil. xs86 
Q. Eliz. Let, m Hist. Eng. (1702,) II. 53 We little thought 
that one We had raised out of the I)u.st would . . haue 
slighted and broken our Commands. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
553 As Papists have done with the second Command. 1667 
Milton P. A. ix. 652 God so commanded, and left that 
Command. 1722 De Foe Moll FI. (1840) 120 It is ill 
venturing^ too near the brink of a command. X83S Lytton 
1. iii. But the command is hard. 

3. Thefaculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity ; rule, control, sway; spec, that of a military 
or naval commander. Alsoy^. 

XS93 Shaks. Lucr. 624 Hast thou command? 1604 — 
Oth. y. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off. 
i6o8>~— Per. iil i. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the wind.s com- 
mand. X678 BvriMxi. Hud. III. i. 1321 The Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and half the Land. 
a 1700 Dryden (J,), He assumed an absolute command over 
his readers. 17*80 Cowper Tabled. 354 Men. .raised to 
station and command. 1781-3 — L ily ^ Rose x 3 The Lily’s 
height bespoke command. 1813 Byron Br, Abydos n. ix, 
High command Spake in his eye, 
b, with its scope defined by of. 
x66x Cowley Cromwell Wks. (1688) 71 A Title to the 
Command of three Nations, 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) I Y. 
127 [To] have the command of a ship. 187X Freeman 
Norm. (1876) IV. xvii. 74 The military Command of 

the old imperial City. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 546. 
e. with dt and//. Authority. 

1603 Shaks. Lear 11. iv, 244 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands. Hold, amity ? 


d. Phrases. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy, I. Pref. to Rdr. **2, 200 French 
ships, vnder the commaund of Captaine Henry Pay. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 534 A man of great command in 
this Countie. ^1639 Ro.ib. Ballads VI. 429 A battel 
fought upon the seas, by a ship of brave command. 1779 
Genii. Mag. XLIX. 58 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
war under his command. 1853 Stocqueler MU. Encycl. 
S.V., An officer at the head of a troop, .garrison ..or de- 
tachment is ‘ in command \ 

4. Power of control, disposal, or direction: mas- 
tery; possession with full power to use. Command 
of language, words, etc. : facility of expre-ssion. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. Si. v, xvin, 430 No man had 
better command of rain and sunshine in his face. 1658 J. 
Robinson Eudoxa i. ii The choice, .is within the command 
of our will. 1719 De Foe Crttsoe (1840) II. I 20 The., 
priest behaved himself with great command of his pa.ssion. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. <§* F. III. 189 The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin language. ^1830 Arab. 
Nis. (Rtldg.) 37 , 1 bad sufficient command over myself to 
suppre.ss my emotions. 1875 Jowett Plato ;ed. 2) III. 231 
Having gifts of courage and command of money and 
friend.s. 1888 J. W. Elsworth Introd. to BraithwaU’s 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words. 

b. At command', ready to rtceive or obey 
orders; under one’s control; at one’s service or 
disposal ; available to use, spend, etc. 

1384 Walsingham in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. § 9 And %q I 
humbly take my leave. Your Graces at command, Francis 
Walsingham,^ 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary \i. (16251 83 
His house, his lands, his purse . . were all at his command. 
XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. il 45 Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw, 
61 Hee is held the only wise man, who hath the world at 
most command. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 With your Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 76 P i Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. 1862 Co'nh. Mag. June 649 ( Hoppe 1 The 
reader’s very humble .servant at command. 1872 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 167 An absolute monarch, with the most 
perfect military machine at his command. 

6 . ‘ Cogent authority, despotism ’ (J.) ; coercion. 

1692 Locke Ed^ic. (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion. 1854 H. Spencer 
.Srzf. Slat. 180 Command cannot be otherwise than .savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, should force be needful. 

6 . The power of dominating surrounding country 
in virtue of elevated or strategic position ; used lit. 
of the gunshot range of military positions, and 
also in various transferred senses. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 23, I . .gott my fleete out of 
command of the fortes. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. V. 18 Within command of the flaming swords. 1703 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only 4 escaped, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 
Freeman Nor7n. Cong, (1876} L App, 753 His command of 
the passes of the Alps. 

b. spec, in Fortification (see quots.). 

X8Z3CRABB Tecknol. Did. A command tn front, wfioo 

any eminence i.s directly facing the work which k com- 
mands, A command in rear . . A command by enfilade. 
1830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet, Mil. Sc. 40 s.v,, The Com- 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding country is nine- 
teen feet. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 202 Command. . 
the height of the top of the parapet of a work above the 
level of the country. i 883 limes 20 Aug. 12/1 The Wool- 
wich guns have, tne^ one a command— I e. a height above 
the ground of 3 ft, 6 in. 

e. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

1697 Dryden ABneid (J.\ The steepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command, X784 Cowper Task 1. 
290 The eye, .posted on this speculative height Exults in its 
command. 

d. in Cards. See quot. and cf Command v. 16 . 

1874 Mod. Hoyle 22 You get rid of the command of your 
partner’s strong .suit most readily by leading your highest 
of the suit. x88o A. Campbell-Walker 'Correct Card 
Gloss., Comjnand of a suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands ; esp. a 
military or naval commander’s post. 

[Cf. 1604 in 3,] 421687 Petty Pol. Arith. x. (1691) 115 
Commands in our ordinary Army and Nav;jr. 1764 Croker 
Diet. Arts, Conmiand, in the royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an officer who has the management of a ship 
of war. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 58 The places and 
commands which he held under the Crown. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. <1880) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 
prospective battles, .to the lowest bidder. x886 Whitaker's 
Abnanack 159 District Commands (Plome), Aldeushot. 
Ibid, 191 Navy Pay. .Admiral (home command);^ 1,825. 

8 . The body of troops under a commander. 

1592 Wyrley Artnorie 90 To ride with me him most 
humbly praying With his command. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. 
vl 84Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are best inclin’d. 1743 Karl SiiAyTESB. in PrM. Lett. 
1st Ld, Malmesbury 1 . 15 Sir John Ligonier is going from 
hence with a large command (I am told near 10,000 men). 
184X Catlin N. A^ner. Ind. (18441 H* S5 Colonel Dodge 
ordered the command to halt, 

9. The district under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 381 Bury mee. .not heere, 
but in some of your owne commands. 1684 i.y/ Dk. Beau- 
fort's Progr. Wales ‘1864) ^ 1 'he general! visitation of his 
Commands. tyxS Zujnd. Gaz, No. 5402/3 A Noble Com- 
mand for Game, about 20 Miles in Circumference. 187X 
Times x June 5/1 The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commands. 

10. Comb., as command- in- chief, supreme 
military charge (cf. Commander-in-chief) ; com- 
mand-niglit, the night on which a theatrical per- 
formance, etc., is given by (royal) command. 
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1859 La.vsg Wand. India 363, I am to have the command- 
in-chief at Bombay, Sj>eciator 30 June 877/1 Tiie 

direct coramand-in-chief of a million soldiers. 

CommandaMe (k^ma-ndab’l), a. Also / 
-ible. [f. Command v. -f -able.] Capable of 
being commanded ; under command. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Bp. in. i. 105 A plyable flexure 
ojjoynts, and commandible disposure of all parts of progres- 
sion. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 280 A commandable rather 
than a comrnendable judgement. 1701 Grew Cosin. Sacra 
122 Rendering our bodies, .senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
and commandable. s88o Burton Q. Anne III. xiv. 4 
Ground, .not commandable by heights. 

Commandador, var. of Commendador. 
t Commandance. O^s. rare. [a. OF. com- 
; see - ance.] Command, control. 

1452 Dk. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 6 1. 11 He had the 
commandance and charge thereof. 

Commaiadancy (k^ma-ndansi). [f. next : see 
“ANOY ; cf. Sp. comandancia^ The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Commandancy- 
general [— Sp. coniandancia-general\y that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. In mod. Diets. 

Commaudailt (kpmandamt), sh. [a. Fr. com- 
mandant fa same sense, orig. pr. pple. = ‘command- 
ing’: cf. It., Sp., and Pr. comandante, Pg. com- 
inandante.] A commanding officer, a commander; 
irrespective of rank. Applied esp. to the military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and often 
as a foreign title, French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
H ence commandant-general. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2248/4 The Commandant of the said 
Regiment _on Honslow-Heath. 1691 A>w Disc. Old In- 
treague xni, And here lif not at home) he's Commandant. 
1747 Geidl. Mag. XVII. 521 Sixteen different ships engaged 
us alternately ; the Commandant . . staid by us the least of 
any. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 742 The commandant there 
is subordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relating 
to the government, to the finances, and to war. 1806 Med. 
Jml. XV. 451 The Commandant of the forces in both 
Canadas. 1822 Bvron Werner i. i. 613 Here is a packet for 
the commandant Of Frankfort. 1827 Southey Ilist. Pen- 
ins. War II. 2'^7 By electing Barrios commandant-general 
of the province, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864'! II. 195 The Car- 
dinal is here from Rome, The Commandant from Seville. 

CommandasitsMp (k^manda-ntijip). [f. 
prec. +-SHIP.] The office of a commandant ; com- 
mandancy. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. viii, Captain D'Agoust may 
now. .look forward to . . Comrnandantship of the Tuileries. 
1881 Shadwell Life Ld. Clyde I. iv. 122 Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior officer in Hong Kong, assuming the 
coramandantship of that island. 

ComraandaTie, -ary, obs. ff. Commandeby. 

Commandator, obs. var. of Commendatob. 

t Comma’ndatory, a. Ohs. [f. commanddt- 
ppl. stem of late L. commanddre to Command ; see 
-OBY, and cf. commendatory. Of the nature of a 
command, mandatory, compulsory. 

a 1659 Bp. Morton Episc. Ch. Eng, Justified iv, L (1670) 
73 How commandatory ^ the apostolical authority was. 
ax6'io Hacket Ahp. PPilliams n. (1692) 71 To help the 
King's necesside.s. .by a commandatory loan. 

Commandatory, var. of Commendatory. 
Commanded ik/ma-nded), ppl, a. [f. Com- 
mand V, 4 -ED.] Ordered by authority ; bidden, 
prescribed, forced, f b. Under regular military 
command (as opposed to volunteer). 

<2x586 Cartwright in Answ. to Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. Induct, i. 125 A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded^ teares. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, ii. xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Voluntary Wor- 
ship. <21671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) Major General 
Gifford with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 89, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

t Comma'ndedness. Obs, rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Commanded quality; obligatoriness. 

^2 1600 Hammond Wks. II. 195 (R.) The commandedness 
of the other offerings. 

11 Commandee'r, z/. S. Africa. Also-der. [ad. 
S. African Du. kommandpren, f. F. commander 
to command.] trans. To command or force into 
military service; to seize for (or as for) military use. 

1881 Times i Feb. 5/5 The night previously the Boers had 
commandeered the natives. . and compelled them to fight, 
x 2 &z Standard x% Dec. 5/7 The Schoonspruit. .Burghers, 
who have been commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front. X8B3 All K. Round xj Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
grapes might be commandeered without, .asking, 
b. ahsol. 

x88i Times 2S J sea. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg com- 
mandering from the stores. 188a Standard xz Dec. 5 7 
The action of the Government in commandeering so exten- 
'sively. ' 

Commander (k^ma-ndoi). Forms; 3-5 
comander, -our, -nr, 4 comanndour, 4-6 com- 
manndour, 6-7 -er, ^5 eom(m)a‘W'ndonr), 6- 
commander. [a. OF. comandere ( = Pr. conian- 
daire) L. type commandd'tor^ oblique case coman- 
deor ( == Pr. comandador\ Anglo-F. -dow‘j mod.F. 
-deur'.-A,. type commanddtor-em {commend-)^ 
agent-sb. f. commanddre : see Command v. and 
-ER. Commenddtor was in some military and re- 


ligious orders of the Middle Ages, e.g. that of the 
Knights of St. John, the title of the officer in 
charge of a commettda ; see Commandkey. In this 
sense Littre has OF. comaiideor in 1 3th c.] 

1 . One who commands. 

a. One who commands or orders anythmg. 

£■1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 397 Soothly the Co- 

mandour of that was he [God]. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. 
(1851) 49 If that that the emperour comaundith is good, 
fille thou the wil of the comaundour. 1531 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. I. ix. (1638) 19 If a man command another to do a 
trespasse . . the commander is a trespasser, a 1617 Hieron 
Whs. (1619-20) II. 484 Hee doth it.. more for the Com- 
manders s^e. .then out of any other respect whatsoeuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal <2/* any- 
thing. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 12109 (Cott.) Ihesus j>e maister gaf 
ansuare, j?ou ^at es comandur o lai. c 1585 Fairs Em iii, 
650 She That's mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
1607 Fletcher Woman-Hater in. i, Were we not made 
ourselves, free, unconfined, Commanders of our own affec- 
tions? 1666 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tongue. 

c. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithftd (cf. Admiral) : a 
title of the caliphs, first assumed {c 640) by Omar I. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 453 (Cott.) He [Lucifer] wald . . be him 
self pair comandur \v.r. -our]. 1382 Wyclif Luke v. 5 
Comaundour, we trauelinge by al the ny5t token no thing. 
c i<i4o Promf Pnrv. 88 Commawndour, preceptor^ man- 
dator. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. ii. 247 King and Commander 
of our Common- weale. 1592 — Ven,^ Ad. 1004 Be wreak’d 
on him, invisible commander [Death]. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. ni. xlii. 269 The Apostles., are our Schoolemasters, 
and not our Commanders. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. .^34/2 
Omar, .was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
mumenin (commander of the faithful) instead of that^ of 
Khalifah-ra.suli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abu Bekr had used. 

2 . spec. a. The officer in command of a military 
force. 

1598 Barret TJieor. Warres iii. i. 31 Braue Commaunders 
vnder whom I have serued. 1599 Shaks. Hen. P, iv. i. 97 
Williams. Vnder what Captaine serue you ? King. Vnder 
Sir lohn Erpingham. Williams. A good old Commander. 
1643 Ld. Capel (iiile\ Address to all Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Rambler No. 146 5 Not only 

the writer of books, but the commander of armies.. will 
easily outlive all noisy and popular reputation. 1859 
Thackeray Pirgin. x. Two thousand veteran British troops 
with their commander. 1875 'Bkx:>voki> Sailor s Pocket-bk. 
i. fed. 2) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 

b. One who has command of a ship ; in the 
British and U. S. navies, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 

<:i4So Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/45 Egeator, a comander 
of a shyp. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. 202 Any in- 
genious Sea-Artist, that . . hath been Commander or Mate 
many years. ^08 Roy. Proclam. 26 June in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4452 The Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) 
II. 194 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 203 Commander.^ an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty guns, 
a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb-ve.ssel. He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army : now simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

3 . In a mediaeval religious order, esp. a military 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers ; The adminis- 
trator of a Commandery, a Commendatory. 

1611 CoTGR.s,v, Commanderie, A Commaunder (of one of 
the Orders). 1641 Termes de la Ley 65 s. v. Commaundme, 
He which had the government of any such Manner or 
house, was called the Commander, which had nothing to 
doe to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Commandry, The simple com- 
manders of Malta. -are rather farmers of the order than 
beneficiaries. X819 Scott Ivanhoe xxxv, note^ The prin- 
cipal Knights of Saint John were termed Commanders. 
1838 W. Pouter Hist, fints. Malta I. ii. (L., s. v, Com- 
mandery)y The council reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. 1867 
Murray’s Handhk. Worcester, etc. 9S The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the only existing portions (of the 
Commandry]. 

4 . Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modern Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc. ; also, an officer in certain 
secret ‘orders’, as in the American order of 
‘ Knights Templars 

In British Orders ip.g. of the Bath since 1815, of St. 
Michael and St. George, and of the Star of India) the 
Knight Commanders ioxva. the second of the three grades. 
A Grand^ Commander \s, z. member of one of the divisions 
of the highest grade.^ In the Legion of Honour, Com- 
mandeurs form the third of the five classes. 

1846 Penny Cycl., xst Stippl. IL 193/2 Legion of Honour, 
instituted by Napoleon during the year 1802 . . consists of 
five divisions: chevaliers, offiicers, commanders, grand 
officers, and grand crosses. 188a Cussans Heraldry 248 
At the termination of the War [1815] .. it was decided to 
divide the Order of the Bath into three Grades, entitled 
Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.), and Knights Companions (C.B.). x886 Whitakeps 
Almanack 88 [Order of the Bath] Second Class, K.C.B. 
Military Knights Commanders . .Civil Knights Comman- 
ders. Ibid. 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India . . Principal Knight Grand Commander, Viceroy and 
Gov. Gen. of India. 


5 . A large wooden mallet or beetle ; a rammer 
(see Command 77. 6 c). 

1573 Baret Alv. C. 907 (1580) An instrument to driue 
piles of woodde into the ground, called. . a commaunder, also 
to beate stones in pauing, a rammer. 2679 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. vii. 128 The Commander, .with a handle about three 
foot lon|:. 1726 R. Neve Builder’s Did. s.v. Foundation, 
These piles must be drove or forced down by a Commander. 
1863 Reade Hard Cash 1. 198 His gang of fifteen . . stood 
in line with huge wooden beetles called commanders. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-b&. 203 Commander, a large wooden 
mallet used specially in the sail and rigging lofts, as any- 
thing of metal would injure the ropes or canvas. 

■f* 6. Fortif. A work raised so as to command tbe 
adjacent works and country round ; a Cavalier. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Poy. ll. 122 Two commanders, or caua- 
liers. Ibid. IL 126 Whole Buts of water, .were throwea 
do wne from an high Commander. 
f 7 . Surg. A machine for reducing dislocations ; 
s=Ambe. Obs. 

x6y6 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vir. v. 488 The GIosso- 
comium, commonly called the Commander. 1711 Lmd. Gaz. 
No. 4878/4 This [reduction of fractures] is not effected by the 
Ambe or Commander. 1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 300 
That sort of Ambi which Mr. Freke called his Commander. 

S. Hat-making, qpiQts.) 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech. s. v. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts O. 
857 This flat crown is now placed upon a block, and, by 
pressing a string called a commander, down the sides of the 
block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to assume a 
cylindrical figure. 

9 . Ornith. The Red-winged Oriole {Omolus 
Phceniceus). 

1822 Smellie, etc. tr. Buffods Nat. Hist. XIII. 219 It is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on . . its 
w'ings, w'hich . . resembles the badge of the order of knight- 
hood. 

10 . Commamder-in-cMef. The chief or supreme 
commander of all the military land forces of a 
State ; also b. of a detached portion permanently 
quartered in a colony, or c. on expeditionary ser- 
vice in a hostile foreign country. 

In nearly all the British Colonies, the Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even though a civilian. 

1654 F[. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 188 Lord Conway 
then Commander in chief. 2655 Fuller C<4. Hist. i. iv. 

§ 10 Such Commanders in Chief do not fall without Common 
Souldiers about them. 1790 Beatson Nav. <$• Mil. Mem. 
IL 2x8 Want of success in the last campaign had raised a 
great clamour against the Commander-in-chief, 1829 W. 
Irving Conq. Granada (1850) 343 The commander-in-chief 
of the artillery. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. i. ii. 
127 The new Commander-in-chief at Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. 1887 Lond. Gaz. 29 Nov,, The Queen has been 
pleased, by Letters Patent . . to appoint Field-Marshal His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces. 2887 A rmy List 
Nov. 27 Bermuda, Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Gall- 
wey, Lt.-Genl, T. L., R. Eng. 

b. In 17 . S. vested in the President. 

But the title is often unofficially applied to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (i.e. the senior major-general). 

2778 (*V/i?), Proceedings of a Court Martial held, .by order 
of His Excellency General Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for the 
Trial of Major General Lee. 1789 Constit. U, S. Art. ii, § 2 
The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Penny Cycl. XX VI. i6/a s.v. United States. 

c. In the Jfazy : ‘ The senior officer in any port 
or station appointed to bold command over all 
other vessels within the limits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 
facto comma.ndeT-m-chi&V (Adm. Smyth). 

2890 Times 12 Sept. 4/6 The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 

2650 Hubbeut Pill Formality 12 A form of godliness is 
the Commander in Chief of all other sins. 

Hence Knonce-wdi) Comiimnder->i3i-cMe*fs3iip. 
2878 W, M. Taylor Daniel the Beloved ix, 166 To himself 
he reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army, 

CommamdersMp. [see -ship.] The office 
or position of commander. 

1611 Cotgr., Commamierie, a commaunderie or com- 
maundership. 1658 Ussher Ann. 373 All commander- 
ships, and captain-ships in the army. 1885 Truth 2 July 
2/2 [He] returned the insignia of his Grand Commander- 
ship, and retired from the Order. 2887 Daily News 3 May 
2/2 The grievances of naval lieutenants, .for which I.ord 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commandershxps. 

Commandery, commandry (k^ma-ndari, 
-a*ndri). Also 6- 7 -drie, 7 -erie, 6--8 -arie, -ary. 
[In its original sense a. F. commandeHe, com- 
menderie, med.L. commendaria (f. commenda, F. 
commende') benefice given in commendam, i. e. into 
charge or trust. But it has subsequently been 
associated with commander in the sense of ‘one 
who commands or orders 
fl. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held in 
commendam. Obs. 

2536 in Stat. Irel. (R. Bolton, 1622) 221 (28 Hen. VIII.) 
Appertayningtoany Archbishopricke. .Commaundry . .or to 
any other benefice. 2577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chroti. 
(1806) II. ro3 Besides his bishoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Pettinweme. 1661 

T. S[tephens 1 Procurations 37 The Bishop of Meth. .had a 
Proxie of 15J. 44?. payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells, 2708 Motteux Rahelais v. v. (1737) 16 They have a 
great number of rich Commanderies (fat Livings;. 1807 W. 
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Tavlor in Atm, Rev. V. 171 In 1775, b,is uncle the Arch- 
bishop of Parlermo, bestowed on hina a rich commandeiy. 

2 . esp. ill Hist. A landed estate or manor, or group 
of manors, belonging to mi Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of commmdator, Commahdee 3) : see 
quot. 1858, which shows how this passed into h, 
the manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local society of 
the order under them, to which also the name 
comnmndry is sometimes applied. 

Originally used in the Order of Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Rhodes, or of 
Malta), whose extensive possessions, extending over nearly all 
European countries, were divided first into priorates, these 
again into bailiwicks^ and these into commends! or camman- 
deries ; but also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc. ; the corresponding terms with the Knights Templars 
were preceptor and precept ory. The possessions of the 
Knights of St, John in England, to which all our early 
quots. refer, were seized as crown-property in 3540. 

*534 26 Hen. F/II, c. 3 § 24 Appoynted to the dig- 

nitie of the said prior of sanct Johns of Hierusalem in Eng- 
lande, or to any commaundry apperteinyng vnto the same. 

Act 32 Nen. F/II, c 24 The Kings Maiesty, hisjieires 
and Successors, shall haue and cnioyall that Hospital!., 
being neere to the City of London .. called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jerusalem in England, and all and singular 
,.commandries,preceptories&c. which appertained.. to the 
priours ..within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 Cowel 
Interpr.^ Commatindrie was a . . manor . . belonging to the 
Priorie of S. Johns in Hierusalem in England. 1743-5 R* 
PococKE Trav^ (1888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly a com- 
manderie of the Knights Templars. i8ao Scott Ivanhoe 
XXXV, The Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XIL 317 Upon many of their manors and estates in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren under the government of a commander . . 
Such societies were called Commanderies. 1858 W. Porter 
Hht. Knts. Malta L ii. (L.), Eventually, a nomination to 
a commandery came to be considered in the light of a legal 
acquisition, .subject only to the payment of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasury. 

b. In later use : A benefice or pension attacbed 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

1700 tr. i3<? VeriofsRevol. Portugal Dazled with 

the Pro.spect of the vast Sum which was offer’d, besides a 
Commandiy of the Order of Christ. 1756-7 tr, KeysUPs 
Tratt. (1760) I. 309 One privilege of the companions is, 
that they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
to commanderies, each of which is worth five hundred 
guilders. ^3837 Permy Cycl. VII. 397/2 The name of Com- 
mandery in the order of St lA>ui.s was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders of that order, of whom eight received 4000, and 
^teen 3000 Hvres each. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. n. i. 131. 

C, Also applied to a conventual priory of a non- 
military religious order. 

XSS4 Actx Philip Af. c 8 § 34 Sundry late Monas- 
teries, Priories, Commandries, Nunneries .. and other Re- 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War ye. xii. (1647) 389 In their severall Covents and 
Commandries ouer all Europe. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
There are also commandries for the religious in the orders 
of S. Bernard and S. Antony. 1848 J. Grant Adzt. Aide- 
de-camp xix, The abbess, deeming her ‘ commandery * dis- 

S ed by our clatter . . procured a guard of sbirri from the 
op of Cosenza. t85K> {title\ Annals of the Hospital of 
S, Wulstan, or tlie Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abbey., priory etc.) applied 
to the buildings ; in some cases, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5015/2 His Body was buried, .in the 
Abby of St. John, which is a Commandry of the Order of 
Malta. 1769 De Rods Tour Gt. Drit. II. 332 Worcester, 
The Commandery here, .is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court. 3862 T. A. Trollope Lenten Journey 
xrii. 289 The building in question was once a commandery 
of the Templars. iaS7 Murray’s Hnndb. Worcesi. 98 The 
Commandry . . was rebuilt temp. Hen. VIII. 

e. Adopted as the name for a local branch or 
' lodge ’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called ‘ Knights Templars ’. 

3 . The position, or rank of a Commander in an 
order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including 2 b.) 

xStx CorGK., Commanderie., a commaunderie, or com- 
iwaundership ; the place or office of a Coramaunder (of one 
of the Orders). ^ 1800 Nelson 5 June in Nicolas Dtsp., Sir 
Thomas Troubridge has a pension of £ 500 a-year .settled 
on him, and Commandery of the order of St. Ferdinand, 
f 4 . The office of a military or other commander ; 
commandership, command. Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Anti. %i. x. (1622) 153 To transfer 
the whole commandery of the souldiers . . vnto .some one of 
his Freed-men, 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribe 250 Both 
in Commandry and Castrametation. 1630 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ^ Commw. 81 The usurpation of chiefe commandery. 
1 5 . A district under a commander, a seignory. 
<2x641 Bp. Mountagu A. M. 248 To goe about it 
instantly in their severall Commanderies of Jeury and Galile. 
1658 UssHER .<4 vi. 104 The Seignories or Commanderies. 
1813 Hobhquse Journey 160 The Porte, .divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and commanderie.s. 

1 6. ? Command, order, (cf. Commendatory.) 

, 1722 Be Foe Col 5(2^(18401 308 This wa.s within the 
letter of the [Spanish] king’s comnianderie, or precept. 

Commandible, obs. form of Commandable. 
Command-in- chief, v. irans. and inir. To 
be commander-in-chief (of). 

*759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 290 All to be com- 
manded in chief by a general officer of rank. 1782 Ld. 


Percy in G. Rose Diaries I. 54 An intention of sending 

Lord Cornwallis out to Command-in-Chief in India. Ibid. I. 
55 As fit to Command-in-Chief as I am to be Prime Minister. 

Hence Officer, etc. Comtnanding~in~chief. 

1859 Lang Wand. India 394 This sentence was. . approved 
by the General Commanding-in-Chief.^ 1886 Whitaker's 
Altnanoak 82 Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. Ibid. 158 Department of the Officer 
Cotnmanding-in-chief. 

Commanding (kpmamdig), vbL sh. [f. Com- 
mand V. + -iNa 1.] The action of the vb. Command ; 
a command, order, injunction. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5104 <Cott.) All your bidding agh he til 
vs als comanding. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 256 And syne 
Do forth his lordis commandyne. 1577 tr. BuUinger’s 
Decades <1592) 615 He . . whose onely thinking is a com- 
manding. 1742 Richardson Pamela 1 1 1 . 251 We have . . no 
Revilings, no Coramandings, nor Complainings. 

Commanding(k^ma'ndig),///.tz, [f. as prec. 
-h -ING ^,] That commands. 

1 . gen. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Commatuiing signs 
in Astrol. : see quot, 1696. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 72 Commandynge, imperiosuy 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. P7, ni. i. 29 The great Commanding W_ar- 
wicke. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) ? *1'^® commanding 
Wand In Moses’s hand. 1696 Phillips, Commanding Bigns, 
the first six Signs of the Zodiack. 1756 Burke SubL Sf B. 
Introd. Wks. I, 105 To affect the imagination with these 
commanding ideas. 1863 Ruskin Munera P. <xSSo 348 
The relation of the commanding rich to the obeying poor. 

b. Impelling, effectively actuating, 

1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 175 The power commanding, . 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded. 1805 Nelson 
in Nicolas Dish. (18461 VI. 444 To stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 3823 W. Scoresby Jml. Foy. N. Whale 
Fishery 68 Sailing when we had a commanding breeze. 

c. Commanding officer ; an officer in command. 
Commanding ship : the commander’s ship, the 
leader of a squadron. 

1758 Naval Chron. VI II. 448 The commanding ship 
hoisted her top-sails, Instr. ^ Rtg. Cavalry ixZi^) 

f i Commanding officers of regiments. 1859 Thackeray 
^irgiu. vi. 48 iTie French commanding officer on the Ohio. 

Grammar. Imperative. Ohs. 

1565 Calfhill a nsw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 60 Which words 
be .spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

8. Indicating or expressing command; nobly 
dignified ; having an exalted or imperial air. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. FI, iv. vii. 88 He speakes with such a 
proud commanding spirit. 1623 Massinger Bondman in. 
li, The majesty of commanding beauty. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 189 T* 12 The commanding dignity of her 
motion. 1835 Lytton Rienzi i. i, Of a tall and even com- 
manding stature. 1851 Midland Florist V. 369 [It] is a 
commanding flower. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 340 
Men of commanding genius. 

4 . Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a wide and unobstructed prospect. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 13 A high and com- 
manding turret. 1751 Chambers Cycl, Commatuiing ground, 
an eminence, or rising ground, which overlooks any post or 
strong place. i849-§o Alison Hist. Europe XIIL Ixxxvii, 
49 His guns, established on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits. Lit. Wks. (Bohn) IL 
132 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and science. 

Comma*nding:ly, adv. [f. prec. k -ly 2 .] in 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. 

<3x603 T. Cartwright Confui. Kkein. N. T. <i6i8) 252 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule commandinglie. 
a 1660 Hammond IVks. IV. 506 (R.), His practices are so 
commandingly exemplary, 1742 Richardson /’<rw/<?/<3 IV. 
296 If you .speak as haughtily and commandingly. 1799 
Southey Lett, (1836) 1. 75 It stands commandingly on an 
eminence.^ 1847 De Quincey in Taifs MJag. XIV. 669 
Commandingly interesting to both parties. 
ComniandinglieSS (k^mamdiqnes). raj'e. [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] Commanding quality, authority. 

1887 M. Linskill in Stmday Mag. 503 Speaking with a 
regal commandingness that drew all hearts. 

11 Commanditaire (k<?mandztgT). [Fr.] A 
partner in a commandite. (See next.) 

11 Commandite (ki^mandrt). [JP. commandite 
(repr. L. type commend ita '. Du Cange hasnied.L. 
commendHe, -ditus, as variant of commendare), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit ; the full 
French phrase is ‘ societe en commandite’ (Littrd).] 
* A company to which persons advance capital 
without assuming the functionsofpartner, or incur- 
ring any responsibility ’ (Littre). K\.%o attrib. 

Mill Ess. Quest. Pol. Econ. 119 By subscribing to 
some joint-stock company, or entering into commandite. 
1852 M*'Cullocb Did, Commerce 389 Companies m Cotn- 
mandiie . .xiomisl of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more 
partners, or commanditaires, liable only to the extent of 
the funds they have subscribed. 1883 Fisheries Exhih, 
Catal. 59 A contract of partnership.. in the shape of the 
Commandite principle. 

t Oommamdive, Ct. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. 
Command, after etc. : see-ivE.J Hav- 

ing the character of commanding, mandatory. 

16^ Ch A KNOCK Attrib, God (1834) 754 Sin., is not only 
against the will of God commandive, but the reason of God 
contriving. 

OommamdIeSSy P^re. [f. as prec. -f - less.] 
Without command; uncontrollable, 

1609 Heywood Brit. 2><?y (N,), That their commaundlessc 
furies might be staid. 


j* Commamdly, adv. Obs. Commandingly. 
1622 T. Stoughton Chr, Sacrif. ii. 14 The Prophets 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, and commandiy. 
CoiEl]liaildmeil.t (k^mamdment). Forms : a. 
3-4 comande-, comoiide-, 5-7 commandement, 
4~6comaunde-,4~7conmiaundement(e, (5 com- 
maw(n)iide-, ctonmatirLde-, eummawndement, 
5-6 Sc. commandiment, -yment) ; a’ so j8. 4- 
commandment, (4 eumand-, komannd-), 4- 5 
oomand-, 5 comaund-, 5-6 commaund- ; and 7. 

4 comanment, co(m)mameiit, -mend. [a. OF. 
com-, commandement ( = Pr. comandamcn. It. cotn- 
mandatnento) L. type '^commafiddmenhim, f. 
cotnmanddre i see Command z/. and -ment. Origin- 
ally 4 syllables ; still so found in 1 6™i 7th c. writers, 
and in 19th c. dialect-speech from Scotland to W. 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form appeared al- 
ready in 13th c., and became prevalent in the 
literary lang, in 17-1 8th c. In early times there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to -iltz-, -d- as in the Cotton 
oi Cursor Mundi. 

Spenser has conmiandemeni (4 syllables) ; Shaks., xst fob, 
the same 4 times, command’ ment 6 times, commandment 
3 times. Drummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following e.'camples : 

<*. <31300 Cursor M. 6481 (Gdtt ) pis er comandementis 
ten. C1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 67 But conseillyng is nat 
comandement. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
249 No other commaundyment or procurement. 3590 
Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 31 So greatly his commaundement 
they feare. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. FI, i. iii. 20 From him I 
haue expresse commandement. 3822 Nare.s Gloss., Com- 
mandement, in four syllables. I think I have heard it s® 
spoken by old persons. 1825-79 Jamieson, Commandiment 
. .This pronunciation still prevails among tlie peasantry in 
Scotland. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Commanyment. 
[Commandement of 4 syllables in Scotch Psalms in Metre 
(made c 3564), and .still (1890) so sung.] 

)3. c 1350 //'■’///. Palerne 3084 pemperotirs komaundment 
was kud al aboute. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 72 A Commaundment, 
mandat urn. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IF, v. iii. 342 The Lawesof 
England are at my command’ment. 1611 — IVint, T. ii, ii. 8 
To the contrary I haue expresse commandment. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 176 The first of ail commandments, Thou 
shall worship The Lord thy God. 

y. a 3300 Cursor M. 650 (Cott.) Pat dos her will mi com- 
mandment. Ibid. 662 pat see ne brek mi commament. 
Ibid. 11720 His comanment was noght vndon. c 1320 Benyn 
Sages tW.) 3446 his cumandment bilyue was done.] 

1 . An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority, {archi) 

<^3250 O. E. Misc. 33 Se sergant dede pes lordes_ com- 
mandement. c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 376 
Whan the barons herde the commaundemente of the kyng, 
1542 Boorde (1870)302 He that doth not the com- 

maundements of his physycyon, doth kyll hym self. 16x1 
Shaks. Wint. T. n. li. 8 To the contrary I haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. L in. 180 
Called by the express commandment of the king. 1868 Mil- 
man Si. Paul’s X. 252 A commandment came for the Cler;iy 
, . to meet at St. Paul’s, 
t b. A commission or charge. Ohs. 

1592 West Symbol. B j, A Commaundement or Commission 
Mandattmi is a contract by consent to do something gratiii. 

2 . esp. A divine command. 

c 3325 Meir. Horn, 14 Crist gifes us wulle His comandmenz 
to fulfille. c 1440 York Myst. x. 245 To goddis cummaunde- 
nient I sail enclyne. 161 x Biblb Gen, xxvi. 5 Abraham . . 
kept my charge, my Commandements, my Statutes and my 
Lawes. <3x^9 Stillingfl. Wks. IV. iii. (R.), A .sincere 
. . endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vii. iv. 154 I'he Jaw is, ‘D» 
this always ’ ; the commandment, ‘ Do thou this now’. 

b. spec. (//.) The Ten Commandments or pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

Often applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law to be publicly set up in English parish churches. 
c 1280 E. E. F. (1862) 16 Of ke X commandemens. -k® fn'St 
comondement is kis, O God we ssul horuiri. 1340 Hampqle 
Pr. Cause. 6056 pat keped noght k^ comandmentes ten. 
<ri44o York Myst. xx. 139 Whilke callest kou k® firste 
comaundment? 1560 Q. Elizabeth Let. in Cardwell Doc. 
A nnals No. Iv, To order that the tables of the command- 
ments may be comlye set or hung up in the east end of 
the chauncelL 1561 Ludlcna Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 103 
Paid for the Jable of commaundementes and the new 
kalender. .xviij<f. 1637 6V. Prayer Bk., Camnmnioti^ Then 
sliall the Presbyter, turning to the people, rehearse dis- 
tinctly all the Ten Clommandements. 17TO Entick 
ly. 8B An altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king’s arms above the commandments. 1856 Emerson ling 
Wks. (Bohn) IL 46 They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit, 
e. Hence, the new commandmctit of Jesus Christ. 

*534 Tindale John xiii. 34 A newe commaundement 
[Wyclif maundement] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der YRhem. one an otlier], as 1 have loved you. 

d. Also used allusively of other sets of rules, im- 
plying that they take the place of the Decalogue : 
so, jestingly or ironically, the new commandment, 
the elevenih commandment. 

a 1577 Ga.scoigne diih\ The Wyll of the Deuyll ; with his 
ten detestable Commaundementes, directed to his obedient 
and accursed chyldren. x6i5{////^-). Pope Paulus V.. His 
Ten Commandments, given to Marquis Spinola, in English, 
together with the Dutch original. xSk}. Pall Mall G. 
10 Sept, i/i The new and great commandment that nothing 
succeeds like success. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Lynton Paston 
Carew iii, He had learned the eleventh commandment [do 
not tell tales out of school] to the echo, and was the safest 
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confidant to be found witbin tbe four seas. [Tbe * eleventh 
coinmandment ’ of modern cynicism is ‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out’.] 

3. slang. The ten commandments : the ten finger- 
nails or ‘ claws ’ {esp. of a woman \ In frequent 
use c 1600 j in mod, writers chiefly after Shak- 
spere. 

1:1540 J. Heywood Fmr P*s in Hazl. Bodstey I. 3S1, I 
beseech him that high sits, Thy wife’s ten commandments 
may search thy five wits. 1593 Shaks. 2 /left. VI, i. iii 145 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, I could 
set my ten Gommandements in your face. 1595 Locrine iv. 
ii, Fearing she would set her ten commandments in my face. 
2607 Dekker IVcstiv. Hoe v. iv, Your harpy. . .set his ten 
commandments upon my back. 1814 Scott IVav. xxx, I’ll 
set my ten commandments in the face o’ the first loon that 
lays a finger on him. 1830 Marryat A~/fJs^'s O'fwt xl, I’ll 
write the ten commandments on your face. 1842: Longf. SF 
Shttt. III. V, In with you, and be busy with the ten com- 
mandments, under the sly, 

t4. The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 
command. Oh. 

£•1340 Gam. <§• Gr. }\ ni, 1303, I schal kysse at your co- 
maundement. c 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 106 Swoor. .That 
she wol been at his comanden^ent. c 1400 Maunoev. v. (1839) 
43: Abraham departed, be Commandement of the Aungelle. 
2579 Lyly Ettphttes {kxh.\ xxZ Teares which they liaue at 
commaundement, 1676 W. Hubbard Happimss of People 
i2i All their Brethren were at their Commandment. 

1 5. Authority, sway, sovereignty, control ; mili- 
tary command. Obs. 

1586 A. Bay Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 124 The Closet, 
whereof another hath both the key, use and commande- 
ment. 2595 Shaks. fohft iv, ii. 92 Haue I commandement 
on the pulse of life? 1614 Raleigh //A/. IVorld iii, 66 The 
Athenians, who affected the first commandement in that 
warre. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Cotmtry /"arm 658 'I'he 
commaundement, or yse and profit of it [woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and more hardly come by, than 
that of Come and Vines. KirkcndPr. War-Comm. 

Min. Bk. (18551 15 Your own raigement, whilk is to come 
furth under the commandement of my Lord Kirkcudbryt. 
f b. A district under command. Obs. 
X63ZL1THGOW Trav. IV. (1682) 162 The Turkish Emperonrs 
divide the same [lands] in Timars or commandments leaving 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitants. 

1 6. Commanding situation. Also co7icr. in 
Fort if. s= Command, i-3. 6. Ohs. 

a 2572 Kno.x Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 105 Within portes 
and places of commandiment,and whare that schippis mycht 
be arreisted. 1706 Phillips, Commandment . . It isa Height 
of nine F oot, which one Place has over another. [So Bailey.] 

1 7. Old Zaw. * The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law ’ (Wharton Lex.}. Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Finch (1636) 447 Such as are accused of 
receit of felons, of commandement, or force, or of aid in 
felonie done. 2641 Terfnes de la Ley 65 Commandement 
is againe used for the offence of him that willeth another 
man to transgresse the Law. 

t b. A summary order for committal to prison. 
1590 Three Lords ^ Ladies Land. 1. in Hazl. JDodsleyYl. 
488, I have done none offence, though it please them to im- 
prison me, and it is but on commandment. 1641 Termes de 
la Ley 65 The commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casteth any man into 
prison . . or of the Justices : and thi.s commandement of the 
Justices is either absolute or ordinarie. 

8. Comb., as commandment-breaking. 
x886 Pall Mail G. 30 Sept 3 i If we should take it into 
our heads to do the commandment-breaking. 

II Commando (k^^ma-ndi?). S. Africa, [a. Pg. 
commando ‘ command, party commanded’, f. stem 
of coimmndar to Command.] A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes ; an expedition 
or raid : a word applied in South Africa to quasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dutch 
Boers the latter) against the natives. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. xiv. 43^ The boors made com- 
mandoes on our fathers. Ibid. xiv. 458 The old wretched 
policy of military reprisals— the commando system. 1S84 
Pali Mall G. 9 May 3/2 The presence of a commando of 
several hundred respectable Boers in Central gululand. 
28^ .4 ikenmim 15 Aug, 201 The capture . . of native children 
by the Butch commandos. 

Oommandore, obs. £ Commodore. 
Commaaidress (k^ma-ndres). ChieflyTythc. 
[f. Commander + -ESS.] A female commander. 

Hobody ^ Someh. 11878) ;326 That I might live ..To 
have that sterne^commandresse in my power! 2621 Burton 
Anai. Mel.m. ii. vi. ii. (16511 555 She was the comniandress 
of his heart. 2650 Don Bellianis 219 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. 2819 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 8 (1822) I. 63 The King made her 
commandress of Santos. 2872 Carlyle in if rjf. Carlyle’s 
Lett. II. 157 My own little heroine was . . inventress, com- 
mandress, guiding head and soul of everything, 
b. yfg. (of things personified). 

2597 Hooker Pol: v. (1617) 197 Wisedome. .as Queene 
or soueraigne commandresse ouer other vertues. 1611 Spiced 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) T191 The Nauy the Com- 
mandresse of the Seas, a 1716 South Serm. {xjxp IV, 418 
Money ; the absolute Commandress of Fleets and Armies. 
Commandrie, -ry r see Commandery. 
t Co2nma*nducate, ‘v. Obs. [f. L. cam- 
manducat-f ppl. stem of commandiicdre, f. com- -h 
vianducai'e to chew.] trans. To chew thoroughly, 
rS99 A. M. tr. Gabelkoueds Bk. Physicke lox/i Commandu- 
cate therof both Morninge and Eveninge. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renotts Disp. 385* Mastick .. emends the breath if com- 
manducated. 

Commare, obs. £ Cummer god-mother, etc. 


t Cfomiaart. Ohs. rare. [ad. Sp. comarca 
borders or con fines of a country, territory, district, 
med.L. commarca^ c&mmarchia, f. com- 4- marca 
March.] Border-couutr}% territory, district. 

1612 vShelton E 2 (T.) He was indeed an Anda- 

lusian, and of the commark of S. Lucar’s. Ibid. iv. ii. (1652) 
73 It is publickly bruited about all this commark. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. v. 197. 

Coramartyr : see Co-maetye. 
t Comma-sciilatej, 'v. Obs.-^ [f. L. com- 
masculare to make manly or courageous, f. com- 
intensive 4- mascuhts manly.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocviT.Te.Km, Commetscnlate, to set one in stomacke. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Co/n/nascnlate, to take stomach or 
hardiness. 

t Commassatej Oh. rare. [£ med.L. 
commassdre, £ com- together 4* massa lump, mass,] 
trans. To combine into a mass or lump. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 323 English honey, 
thy yolks of egg and the oil of Annis, commassated and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Commata, i.. and Gr. pi. of Comma. 
t Commatcrial, a. Oh. [f. Com- 4- Mate- 
rial.] Identical in matter or material. 

2626 Bacon Sylra § 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
CommateriallwithTeeih. lbui.% 77 1 That the Body Adiacent 
and Ambient be not Commateriall, but meerely Hetero- 
geneall towards the Body that is to bee preserued. 

Hence f Go:mmate:ria'lity‘. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Commateriality, the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1755 in Johnson ; 
whence in mod. Dict.s. 

Commatic (k^mse-tik), a, rare. fad. late L. 
commatic-us, a. Gr. Kofiixantcos consisting of short 
clauses : see Comma.] Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric measures ; of the nature of a commos. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. M miles Metres 333 The anti- 
strophic commatic songs usually correspond with much art. 
1879 L. Ca.mpbell Sophocles led. 2> I, 271 The metre [of 
Gid. Cot.'l is studiously varied, above all m the remarkable 
‘ commatic parodos Ibid. 279 The long scene [ 11 . 720-1043] 
..broken by short commatic passage-s. 

2, Mtts. Relating to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Didymus, and to 
make all major tones express the same interval. 

2875 A. J. Ellis tr. Helmholid Sem. of Tone 649 [termin- 
ology altered in ed. 2, 18S5]. 

II Gomniation (k^mae-tipn), Gr. Pros. [Gr. 
fcofifiaTiov short clause, dim. of KOfjLfia Comma.] 
A short lyrical passage in a drama. 

2873 Campbell Sophocles (ed. 2)1, 122 The central epi- 
sode is broken by a cemmiation kz. minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst of a scene). Ibid, 120 The dochmiacs of the com- 
mation and commos. 

Commatism(kf?*matiz’m). rare. fiL.commat-'. 
see Comma and -ism. Cf. F. commatisme in Littr^.] 
Commatic character ; brevity of claiisea 

2801 Bp. HoRSLEYXf‘?.f<?fl: 43 (T.) The parallelism in many 
parts of Hosea is imperfect, interrupted, and obscure; an 
effect perhaps of the commatism of the style. [Referring 
app. to Jerome’s remark, Qsee commaticus est.\ 

CommaTmd(e, -awnd, etc., obs. ff. Command. 
Comme, obs. form of Comb. 
Commeasmralble (kpme-^iurabl), a. [£ Com- 
4 - Measurable.] «= Commensurable. 

1670 Walton Life Donne 42 A comraeasurahle grief took 
as full a possession of him as joy had done. 1824 Southey 
Roderick xviii, Their gather’d multitudes. .With more than 
commeasurable strength Haste to prevent the danger. 

Commeasure (kpme’^'ui), v. [f. Com- + 
Measure v.J 

1. trans. To measure as an exact equivalent ; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with. 

1614 Bp. Hall No Peace mith Rome § 18 What an absurd 
opposition is this, .that a thing should be fitly commeasured 
by one place, and yet be in almost infinite, a 1656 — Soul's 
Farewell xz See all this happiness not limited to thou-sands 
nor yet millions of yeans, but commeasured by no less than 
eternity. _ £-1832 Tennyson CEnone 164 Until .. the full- 
grown will, Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, Corn- 
measure perfect freedom. 

2. To measure (a thing) with (another), 

a 2861 Clough Early Poems xiii. 38 A love, wherewith 
commeasured this Is weak and beggarly. 

Commeat, obs. form of Comet. 

Oo'mmeate (k^? mz>it), v. ? Oh. [f. L. corn- 
meat- ppL stem of commedre to go to and fro, £ 
com- + medre to go.] intr. To' pass to and fro, 
penetrate in all direction. 

1655-60 Stanley^ Hist. Philos. (1701) 401/1 Pythagoras 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which commeateth, and 
is diffused through every part of the World. 1698 Flamy 
Masters all Things 107 Fidlers doe commeate from place 
to place. ,, 

Commeation (kf7mzi^i'Jon). rare. [n. of action 
from prec. ; see -ation.] Passing to and fro. 

tl. A passport. Obs.~^ [cf. L. commedtus con- 
voy, *a safe conduct or passeporte ' (Cooper).] 

1623 Cockeram, Comfneation, a pasport. 

2, TJieoL = ClECUMINCESSION. 

2852 Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr. 87 The circumsession or com- 
meation of the three Persons. 

■f Commeator. Obs.—^ [L., agent-n. £ com- 
medre (see prec. words \] * One that goes to and 
fro, as a Messenger’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


t Comme'ddleff co-meddle, z'. Ohs. rare. 
[f. Com- or Co- 4- Meddle v. in sense ‘mix”.] 
trans. To mix or mingle together, 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. ii, 74 Qo. 2, 1604) Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well coraedled. 2622 
Webster White De-vU 111. ii. F iij b, Religion, O how k is 
commedled with policy. 

Co'iniaelilie* [ad. mod L. CommeUna, £ the 
name of two Dutch botanists Commelyn f^omme- 
ltmisd\ A genus of endogenous plants, typical 
of the N.O. Commelinacex. (Little used.) 

17SS Johnson cites Miller. 2775 in Ash. 1828 in Web- 
ster. 2846 in Worcester, 

Commem. (k^me*m). Oxford colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of Commemoration (sense 2 c). 

1888 A. T. Quili.ee-Couch in Echoes fr. Oxford Majc- 
(1890) 104 Don’t be obdurate, Dear Kitty, but come to 
Commem. 

CoDi2ne*io.oraMejr <3;. rare'~*^. [c£ O^. €om- 

memorable, ad. L. cojnmemordbil-is, £ comntemo- 
nw : see below.] Worthy of comBiemoration. 

2611 CoTGR., Commemorable, T730-6 in 

Bailey (folio). 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Conimemorate (k^me*m6r<?Jt), v. [£ L. com- 
memordt-, ppl. stem of commemordre to bring to 
remembrance, make mention of, f. com-Fmemo- 
rdre to I Ql3.te, mention. Cf. F. commemorer.'} 

1. trans. fa. To call to the remembrance of 
hearers or readers ; to make mention of, relate, or 
rehearse. Obs. b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance; to make eulogistic or honourable 
mention of ; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

1599 Sandys Eiiropse Spec. (1632) 206 It is to be acknow- 
ledged and thankfully commemorated, that this age hath 
not beene so utterly barren of good Princes. 2616 Bullokar, 
Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention. 1665 Man- 
ley Grotius' Low C. Warres 477 The Brftannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligent Writer commeraorate.s, 
that the Romans u.sed against the same Disease. ^ a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais ni. xxxiiL 282 The -.Tempter did com- 
memorate unto her . . the Prohibition. 2714-23 Ayliffe 
Unhf. Oxf. II. in. L 133 The Vice-Chancellor clos^ the 
Act in a solemn speech ; wherein it is usual for him to 
commemorate the Transactions of the year past, and espe- 
cially .such Benefaction.s as have been given to the University. 
1794 SuLLJVAN View Nat, II, One of the Prophets, com- 
memorating the miraculous providence of God, in conduct- 
ing the Israelites to Canaan. 1876 Green Short Hist. v. 
213 Dante . , whom he [Chaucer] commemorates so reverently 
in his verse. 

2. To call to remembrance, or preserve in 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. (For 
tbe Eccles. use, cf. Commemoration 2 b.) 

a 2638 Med e Wks, II. i.x. 376 The constant Form of all the 
Liturgies .. Mejui'T/jaevoi TrtJo<T^e(}o^ev .. ‘Commemorating’, 
or * by Commemorating, we offer’. £22732 Atterbury I. 
vii. (R.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, as happy in its consequences, 
as any age or country can shew. 2844LiNGARr» Anglo-Sa.r. 
Ch. (1858) II. App. 37S It may perhaps be asked, why Beda 
i-s commemorated in the ancient calendars on the 27th of 
May, if he died on the 26th, 1872 W. E. SennAMORB Noiiim 
Euckar. 336 In the East . . the Four great Geheral Councils 
were commemorated in the Diptychs., 1883 Addis '& Arnold 
Caih. Dici. s.'f. Commemorations, As it would be difficuk 
to say the Mass and office of twO' feasts on tbe same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. 

3. Said of things ; To be a memorial or mementto 
of ; to preserve the remembrance of. 

1766 [see next]. 2828 D'lsKAELt Chas. /, I. vii. 216 
Dates, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes. ^ 1840 Macaulay Cftw, Atss. 508/1 The stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate triumphs of 
France in the East. 

Hence Comme'morated ppl. a., Co2nme*mo- 
rating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2766 Entick London IV. 448 On a commemorating stone 
..is this inscription. 2875 Lyell Princ. Geel. J. 1. xiv. 
3x5 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains become fossilized. 

t Comme'morate, ppl- a. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
L. commemordt-us pa. pple. ; or short for commemo- 
rated : see prec.] Commemorated, rehearsed. 

x&jxTrne Non-Conf. 274 In almost all the Psalms of praise, 
we find the preceding distress and afflictions., first pathetic- 
ally commemorat. 

Commemoration (k^?me:m6rF‘'j9n\ [a. F. 

commemoration, or ad, L. cotnthemordtidn-em, n. of 
action £ commemordre (see prec.).] 

1. 1 3/. The action of calling to the remembrance 
of a hearer or reader; redtal, mention {obs.}. b. 
Eulogistic or honourable mention. 

2576 Fleming PanopUe Ep. 48 He maketh a commemora- 
tion of such feates as he had done. 1631 Heywood Land. 
Jns Honor. Wks. 1874 IV. 280 VlLsses . . vseth this short 
Commemoration, of all that hath been included in the 
former pageants. 2823 Byron Juan vrr. xvi. Yet there 
were several [names] worth commemoration. 

2. A calling to remembrance, or preserving in 
memory, by some solemn obseiwance, public cele- 
bration, etc,; ^solemnization of the memory of 
anything' (J.). 

138a Wyclif Luke xxii. 19 Do this thing in to my com- 
memoracioun. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 235 For to- haue a 
lytel commem oracion of god tofore or the .soule shold de- 
parte fro his body. 2549 Com. Prayer, Communion, To 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
thy Son. 2660 R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 91 All the solemn 



COMMEMOBATIVE. 

days kept in commemoration and gratitude for our Saviours 
Nativity, Passion, etc. 1779 Genii. XLIX. 97 The 
commemoration of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1 st. 

b. Eccks. A service, or a short form of prayer 
added to a service, in memory of a saint or of a 
sacred event ; spec, the observance of a lesser feast 
by inserting parts of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day ; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed in the prayers of the Eucharistic service. 

Formerly specifically applied to the festivals of St. Paul, 
and All Saints. 

et 1400 Table of Lessons., etc. in Wyclif Bible IV. 697 Here 
..bigynneth the Comemoracioun of the Trinite. .Tne Com- 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. /bid. IV. 692 Com- 
memoracioun of Seynt Foul. <2x699 Stillingfl. (JJ, St. 
Austin believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own sepulchres, did join their 
prayers with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their supplications to God. 1844 LingardA Ch. 

(1858) II. App. 332 The several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with which the Service frequently closed, /bid. II. 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Beda. x87a W. E. Scudamore Noiitia 
Euckar. 380 S. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed as taking place after the Consecra- 
tion.^ 1883 Cath. Diet, s.v., The common commemorations 
consist of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St, Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or title of the church, and peace . . They are pre- 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of the Cross. 

C. At Oxford, an annual celebration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a Latin Oration is delivered. The name is now 
used to include all the associated proceedings of 
the Encaenia. (Cf. Commemobatb i, 1714.) 

[1726 Avliffe Parerg. 191 In our two Universities, it is 
usual for Colleges to observe a Commemoration of their 
Founders and other famous Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow’d.] 1750 Gentl. /V/ag.^ 328 Moju 
day., July a Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity of com- 
memorating all the benefactors of the University according 
to the institution of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham. . 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 1759 /bid. 
342 IVednesday 4 \.Jiily\ Being the day of Lord Crewe’s 
commemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre ; the encaenia, or congratulatory exercises, _ were 
continued. Friday 6 The encaenia were resumed in the 
Theatre, Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by Dr. King. 1761 /bid, 
329 (Thursday July 2) The commemoration began at Oxford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess, Warton and 
Shebheare. a 1884 M. Pattison Mem, 106 Commemoration 
was very late in 1832. x886 Oxford Univ, Calendar 43 
Portions of the successful Compositions . . are read each 
year at the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors, 
d. A public memorial. 

163a Lithgow Trav, v. {1682) 20X, I saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there for a commemoration of that unnatural 
murther of Cain. x886 Morley Geo. Eliot Crit. Misc. III. 
94 If George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
main the only commemoration of her life. 

3 . Comb,j as commemoration-day^ -weeky -halt, 
-Jtower-show, etc. (sense 2 c). 

X779 Genii. JMag. XLiX. 372 The commemoration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr. Randolph. Ibid. 643, I trans- 
cribe for you from Mr. Doughty's Commemoration Sermon. 
1784 CowPER Task VI. 63s Ten thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred song. Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
Messiah’s eulogy, for Handel’s sake, a 1884 M. Pattison 
Mem. 106 At that time [1832] you could not keep your term 
if you left before noon on commemoration day. 

Hence Commemorational a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; Commemoraidonism, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration ; 
Commemora'tioiiist. 

1880 J. Hawthorne Ellice Quentin I. 92 Poems . . philo- 
sophical commemorational, imaginative. 1864 Masson in 
Reader 16 Jan. GjVfet confess to a sympathy with Anti- 
Commemorationism in general. Ibid., The Commemora- 
tionists.. think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 

Commemorative (k^me-morativ), a. and sh. 
[f. CoMMEMOEATE + -IVE. Gf. F. commimoratif\ 
K. ad j. Having the attribute of commemorating. 
i6iat-o T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 The Popish distinc- 
tion of oblation primary and commemoratiue confuted. 
<2x638 Mede Wks. 11. IX. 376 If. .the Eucharist be. .a Com- 
memorative Sacrifice of Christ. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong . {xZ'jii) IL viii. 266 A commemorative chapel. 

b. Const. <2/; 

x6si Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxi, 192 Commemorative of 
benefits, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 223 In Kew Gardens 
there is a sun-dial commemorative of this discovery. 

c. Med. (See quot.) 

x88a Syd. Soc, Lex,, Co 7 nmetmrafive circumstances, past 
events having a direct bearing on the diagnosis and nature 
of disease. Com 7 nemoraime sig 7 ts, the points of evidence 
which are legibly written on the patient, -and which enable 
the nature of a previous disease to be recognised. 

B. sh. A means of commemoration, rare. 

1636 R. Brathwait Liztes Romatt Emf. 18 Commemora- 
tives of his detestable cruelty and other vices. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis BibLii A Commemorative of that wonderfull deliver- 
ance. i66p Gale Crt. Gentiles ii. viii. no Commemoratives 
of some Divine presence. 

Hence Commemoratively in a commemo- 
rative manner, by way of commemoration. Com- 
memorativeuess, commemorative quality. 

Agst, Ceretn.ii 291 Commemoratively or re- 
cordatively. a 1638 Mede Wks. 11. ix. 376 Christ is offered 
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in this Sacred Supper. . Commemoratively only. 1816 G. S. 
Faber Orig, Paga 7 i Idol. 1 . 57 The events of the deluge 
were commemoratively inscribed on the heavens, i8z6 — 
Diff. Ro 77 tcutis 77 t (1853) 292 The consecrated elements . . 
were deemed a sacrifice only on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commemorativeness. 

CoBlDieBlorairtor (kpme’m6r(?itai), ra7'e. [a. 
late L, commemordtorj agent-n. f. commeinorare to 
COMMEMOEATE,] One who commemorates. 

1836 Sat, Rev. IL 655/1 The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 Athfnseutn 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state, .to which he 
reduced himself in early manhood. 
CoBXXHeMOratoxy (^kpme'moratosri), a. ra^-e. 
[f. COMMEMOEATE V. -t- -ORY.] = COMMEMORATIVE. 

169^ Bp. G. Hooper Lent 271 (T.) The succeeding paschal 
sacrifices, though commemoratory of the first, yet varied 
something from it. 1835 FraseFs Mag. XI. 41 In the 
centre, .stands the commemoratory mound. 

t Comi3ie''XX10rize, V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. com- 
menior~dre or F. commintor-er -p -IZE.] ~ Com- 
memorate. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememh. Pref. 763 Is here in part 
commemoriz'd. 1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mefti. x The 
late Happy and Memorable Enterprise of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-England deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Commen, obs. f. Common ; obs. pa. pple. Come. 
CoDime'IXCey sh. tmusual. [f, following vb.] 
A beginning. 

1794 Southey in A^(i849) I. 222 Here's a pretty com- 
mence I 1804 J. Kenney JMatrmmiy n. i. Here’s a pretty 
commence 1 1808 Hewetson Blind Boy i. i. Til make a 
commence with some pretty genteel .sort of compliment. 

Cozuineiice (k/mems), zf. Forms : 4 comence, 
com(m)enci, 5 comens, 5-7 commense, 4- 
commence. Also ME. syncopated form Comse, 
cumse. [ME. comence, a. OF. cwnence7% comejzcer, 
— Pr. comensar, -char, Sp. cotnenzar, Pg. comegar. 
It, co77iinciare, Olt. co77mtzar\—\rA.t Lat. type 
*‘commitidre (whence co7Timtidre, commzare'), f. 
com- intensive + initidre to begin (in Milanese 
i7i%d)\ see Initiate. The doubling of the in 
mod. F. and English is etymologically erroneous. 
Already in the 12th c. it was construed in Ob', as 
t7^ans., intr., and with h, and so it appears in Eng. 
from the first. The word is precisely equivalent to 
the native hegm (which was however originally 
infr .) ; begin is preferred in ordinary use ; co7nme7ice 
has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.] 

1 . trans. To begin (an action) ; to enter upon ; esp. 
in legal use, to commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedings. etc. 

1314 Guy Warw. CA.) 2008 pat fi3t he wil comenci. 13* • 
New Not-broune Mayd, But I commence Afore clemence, 
Forman myne accyon. 1^96 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 4 New 
broils To be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote. 1398 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 151 (R.) All actions which mayor shall be 
commenced by occasion of the sayd good.s arrested. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. civ. 23 Commencing with the_ Sun his 
Toil, X814 Southey Roderick viri, Commencing his adven- 
turous flight. X836 Froude Hist. Eng. {1858) I. ii. 160 In 
May, the proceedings were commenced, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
II. xi. 291 On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, 
b. with?^^/. sh. in -it. 

1797 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) H. 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. 1850 D. G. Mitchell 
Reveries of a Bachelor 159, I commence crying aloud. 
<21873 Mill Autohiog, 9, I commenced learning Latin. 

C. with ordinary object (before which some vbl. 
sb. may be supplied), 

1763 T. Amory Mem. (1769) II. 75 That she may com- 
mence the joy of angels and of blessed spirits beforehand. 
X873 N EWMAN in H. W, Wilberforce C/i. Etnp. (1874) 6 He 
alse took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 
Walmer. 

2 . mt7'. with infin. To begin to do anything 
[OF. cumencer dl. 

<M320 Offeo 247 Thei it commenci to snewe and fre.se. 
<7 x323 Lai le Freine 264 And comenced to loue hir anon- 
rignt. 1742 Pope Dutsc. iv. 155 To ask, to guess, to know, 
as they commence. As Fancy opens the quick springs of 
Sense. 18x7 Beloe Sexagenariazi I. 161. 1824 Landor 
Wks. (1853) L 146 The barbarians have commenced . . to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather whim- 
sic^ skirts and linings, 1842 F, E, Paget Milford Mal- 
voisin 129. X838 Sat. Rev. V. 270/2 The landholders., 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately, 1839 ihid. VIII. 
315/2. i 863 Helps Realmah i. <18761 3 And now I shall 
commence to tell who I am. 1871 Lytton Coming Race 
(ed. 6) 139 Commenced to exist. X873 Jevons Money 48 
The Russian government , , commenced to coin it. 

•If This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer before to. 

cf. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang, viii, 127. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Eng, 2x5. X876 Miss Yonge Womankind vL 40, 

3 . inir. To make a start or beginning ; to come 
into operation. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 986 l>an comencede a batail newe by- 
twene bes hostes two. 1399 Shaks. Phoenix T. 21 Here 
the anthem doth commence, xfloy Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) IV. 217 The act for regulating priviledg'd places 
being to commence the 1st of May. 1742 Pope Dwic. iv. 
63 But soon, ah soon. Rebellion will commence, If Music 
meanly borrows^ aid from Sense. X839 Eeightley Hist. 
Eztg. n. 66 Hostilities were now to commence. 1876 Green 


COMMEHOEMENT. 

Short Hist ii. 106 The fabric of our judicial legislation 
commences with the Assize of Clarendon. ^ 

b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc. : To begin to be or with being ; to start or set 
up as ; to become, arch. (Cf. the complemental 
construction with 4, which may be earlier.) 

1642 Fuller Holy Of Prof. St. (1841) 99 Young scholars. . 
commence schoolmasters in the country. 1647 Ward inz/ip. 
Cobler 10 Nsxg man may commence Heretique/^rr 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Akenside, He first commenced 
physician at Northampton. 1834-47 Southey Doctor ' 1849) 
33/2 The time . . when pig is to commence bacon. 1873 F. 
'B.KL\.Mod. E 7 ig. 103 It is far too common, now-a-days, for 
young men, directly on being made free of a magazine, or 
of a newspaper, to commence word-coiners. 1883 A. Dobson 
Fieldmg 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. [For additional quots. and references see F. Hall 
Rec. Exemplif. False Philol. 1,1872) 38-39.] 

c. with adj. complement. Also ot things. ? Obs. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 187 1 We are still at a Loss how 

we afterwards commence eternal, x^^x Wesley Wks. (1872) 
VL 28 The wandering thoughts ..then commence sinful. 
C1772 J. Fletcher F'ifth Check Wks. 1795 III. 266 When 
faith gives over working, .it commences a dead faith, a x8oo 
W. Jones Theol. 4 - Misc. Wks. 1 . 145 Pie, too, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible. 

4 ;. [transL med.L. hicipere?^ To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor in any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, to co 7 n 7 ne 7 tce 
M.A., etc. (See also Incept, Licentiate.) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of ‘to be admitted to the title of the degree after 
pas.sing the examination, and before inauguration'.) 

1387 Trevisa Higdeit ( Rolls) V 1 . 259 By a statute of the uni- 
versite of Oxenford whan eny man is i-congyed b^re to com- 
mence in eny faculte. 1388 Wyclif Frol. xiii. 51 He. .that 
hath comen.sid in art, and hath ben regent tweyne^eer aftir. 
1573 U. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 2 This is mi year to 
commens master of art. c 1630 Risdon Surz/. Devo 7 t § 68 
(1810J 65 He. .read Aristotle in the University of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1634 S. Ashe Fuft. Se 7 V 7 i. 
(1656) 50 Having commenced Bachelor of Arts. 1660 
Gauden Brozvtirig 156 The University thought itself did 
then commence when Mr. or Dr. Brownrig was invested 
with any degree of honour. 1682 Vernon Life Heylyn 57 
In which year Mr. Heylyn commenc'd his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 17x4 R. Long in J. W. Clark Ca 77 ibridge (1890) 
8r To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. 1731 T. Ccix. Magfta Brit. VI. 225/2 Wadham Col- 
iege. . where he commenced Master of Arts. 1773 Johnson 
West. IsL, Aberdeen, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. 1830 Bp. Monk 
Bentley 11833* I. 10 Bentley commenced Bachelor of Arts, 
t b. D'azis. To admit to a degree. Also absoL 
1367 R. Mulcaster Foriescue's De Laud. Leg. (15721 109 
Why in the same (/. e. English law] none are commenced 
Bachelors and Doctors, as in other faculties. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 95 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue finished their course. Ibid, 
97 The day appointed, .for to commence or giue degrees. 

c 1430 FreeznasoTtry 556 Through hye grace of Crist yn 
heven, He commensed yn the syens seven. 1379 Shaks, a 
Hen. IV, iv. iii. 125 Learning [is] a meere Hoord of Gold., 
till Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vse. <2x623 
Fletcher Elder Brother i, ii, Come, doctor Andrew, with- 
out disputation, Thou shalt commence i’ th' cellar. 1660 
C. Ellis Gentile Sinner oxl$XX.) Many of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity. 

1 6 . To commetico to, into : to begin to grow or 
develop to or into. Also b. trans. Obs. 

a 1300 Pol. PoemsixZ^d) U* 280 To the honoure of Ectour 
that he my^te comens. 1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm, 74 It 
may be well reckon’d among the bare Possibilities which 
never commence into a Futurity. x68t Whole Duty Nco- 
Hons 20 He foundshis Worship, .first in Abrahams Family, 
and from thence commences it into a National State. 

Commeuceable (k^me-nsabT), a. [f. prec + 
-ABLE.] That can be commenced ; f (in quot, 
1654) competent to ‘commence’ at a university, 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia 152 But now they had conversed 
with him that could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees; and make them Docti without being 
Doctores, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. xxix. 29^ 
Suits commenceable on restitution of goods and chattels. 
Comme’zicedj/i^^. ct. Begun ; graduated : see 
the vb. 

1588 R. Parke tr. MendozeCs Hist. China 98 The new 
commenced Loytias. 1^7-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist 
Fr. 11678) 12 To establish the foundation of their com- 
menced greatness. 1669 Milton (Jitle), Accedence com- 
menc’t Grammar. 

Commencemexit ( k^me-nsment) . Also 3-5 
com-, [a. Ob’. co{ni)me 7 zceme 7 zt ( = Pr. corzioTtsa- 
menSyCrdi. comensament. It, co 7 ?iincia 77 ie 7 tto)\ app, 
of l-vomanic age, f. commzar to Commence: see 
“MENT. Cf. also the shortened ME. comseme 7 tte.\ 
1 . The action or process of commencing ; begin- 
ning; time of beginning. 

cxzso Serm. in O. E. Misc. 30 l>is was b® commencement 
of bo miracles of ure louerde. c 1430 Merlin xiv. 219 And 
be-gonne freshly vpon hem as it hadde be at the comence- 
ment, 1328 in Strype Eccl Metn. I. App, xxiii. 58 If his 
Ho. contynued his good mynd towards the finishing and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ho. hath to the beginning 
and commencement. 1602 Shaks. Haiti, iii. i. 185 The Origin 
and Commencement of this greefe. 1742 J ohnson L. P. , Syd- 
enham Wks. IV, 493 He was with-held from the university 
by the commencement of the war, 1798 Mission. Mag. 
No. 22. 156 Eager to emulate and exceed our commence- 
ments, i860 Tyndall Glac. u. v. 251 At the commence- 
ment of winter. 1883 Zaw Times Rep. LII. 618/1 At the 
time of such commencement to build. 
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2. The action of taking the full degree of Master 
or Doctor ; esp. at Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
American universities, the great ceremony when 
these (also, in some cases other degrees, esp. in U. S., 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 
academical year. 

1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) VL 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford . . he schal not spende at his co- 
roencement passynge {jre howsand of grootes turonens. 
1^7 Harrison England n. Hi. (1877) i. 75 In Oxford this 
solemn itie is called an Act, but in Cambridge they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1593 Nashe Four LetL 
Confiit. 74 Shewe mee the Vniuersities hand and seale that 
thou art a Doctour sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
a whole Commensement. 1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2496/2 
{Cambridge) Kn extraordinary Commencement being held 
on this signal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth in all Faculties. 1714-23 Ayliffe Uhzzk ofOxf. 
11 . iiL i. 131 There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Act at Oxford, and Commencement at Cambridge. 
1858 Masson 1 . 163 Three days before the close of 

the academic year, .there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the ‘ Commencement *, i8go A cademy 
5 July 12/2 Dublin University. .The recipients of honorary 
degrees at the commencement are, etc. 
b. transf. and fig, 

1563 87 Foxe a. ^ M. 11596) 162/1 The princes of Almanie 
..assembled a Commensement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. 182 (R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, 
the day of his first plea and commencement. 1633 Fuller 
Hist, Camb. 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 

I may term it, one of the townsmen’s ‘Commencements’, 
wherein they take their ‘ degrees ’ of wealth. 

3. atirib, and Comb, (sense 2 ), as commencement 
daj/, etc. 

1606 Holland Sueton, 154 Also upon his commensement 
day, when he was to put on his virile gown. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgr, IV. xvi. 372 Doe assemble themselves at the Common 
Schoole or Commencement-house. 1661 K. W. Conf, 
Charac,^ Univ. Beadle {iZ(k>) yz Fit for nothing else but to 
be made the fool at a commencement vacation. 1690 Land, 
Gaz. No. 2566/4 Tuesday the first of July, is the Com- 
mencement-Day at Cambridge this year. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut, Break/. -t,y Race of Life, ‘Commencement 
day ’ . .reminds me of the start for the ‘ Derby 1887 Cabot 
Mem. Emerson 64 Emerson’s friend . . was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in 1821. 
Comme'XLCGr. [f. Commence v. + -er.] 

1. One who commences : a beginnet. 
x6S9 Gauden Tears Ck. 23 The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. 1821 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) I. 5 The fir-st commencers of this corruption. 

1 2. One who ‘ commences " at a university. In 
American colleges, a member of the senior class 
after the examination for degrees. Ohs. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 208 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Commencers. x66o H. More 
Mysi. Godl, i. i. 4 Mysta, a Scholar or Commencer 

in Divine Mysteries.^ 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. iv. 
Introd. (1852) 13 Orations . . made by some or other of the 
commencers, 17x2 Life BJ>. Stillingfi, 25 Never did the 
Professor more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of any Commencer. 1733 Gentl. Mag, July III. 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts of Corpus-Chnsti 
College, open’d the Act. 

Comme^sicill^, sb. and ppl. a. Begin- 
ning ; graduating : see the vb. 

X588 R.^ Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 88 Of their 
commencing and rewarded 1674 Hickman Quinquart. 
Hist. (t&. 2) 212 At the time of his commencing Dr. in 
Divinity. 17x3 M. Davies Atk, Brit, i. 18 For commenc- 
ing Graduates in Divinity. 1820 Gentl. Mag. XC. 1. 162 
The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of ^^25 each to the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts. 1831 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. iii. 113 The decisive mark of a great 
commencing change. 1886 W. D. Macray Parnassus Plays 
Notes 156 The commencing words of the condition of a bond. 

Commend (k^me-nd), v. Forms: 4-6 eom- 
end(e, commende, (skomiaende, 6 comment), 
4 - commend, [ad. L. commenddre to commit to any 
one’s charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
commend, f. L. com- intensive + manddre to com- 
mit into one’s hands or charge, etc. : see M andate. 
OF. commander had the sense of both cotnmend 
and command (the latter a developed sense of L. 
manddre), and commande in Eng. had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the 14 th c., 
the form was taken from L. commendare 

(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical law, also in the Vulgate) in the 
original L. sense, and commandie in this sense 
gradually went out of use. See Command v.J 
1. To give in trust or charge, deliver to one’s 
care or keeping ; to commit, entrust ; t a. a thing. 
Formerly in such expressions as commend to me- 
mory (L. commendare memorise), also commend to 
paper, writing, etc. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. X. 28 Anent Magmas it .shal commende 
[1388 bitake to kepyin^l his vesseles. c 1473 Babee^ Bk. 5 
Yjf that youre lorde his owne coppe lyste commende To 
yow to drynke. X530 Becon Gov. Virtue Wk.s, (1843) 482 
Commend to memory the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
158X Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 155 The maister 
to whose iudgement I commend the choice. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iii.i. 169 To her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal’d- vp counsaile. <rx63o Jackson Creed vi. xxviii. 
Wks. V. 464 The conduct of the right wing . . was com- 


mended to his brother. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vn. 97 
These Rhymes I did to Memory commend. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Ref, II. iii. 184 The ‘ cup of bitterness * . . was again 
commended to his Ups. 

b. a person. Now esp, used of committal to 
the divine keeping ; To commit with a prayer or 
act of faith, ‘ to deliver up with confidence ’ ( J.). 
c 1386 Chaucer Moder of God 134 Un to you tweyne, I my 
soule commende. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xix. 88 He . . 
saise denote praiers and comraendez him till his godd. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 492, I comende you 
my wyfe . . & my children. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer 
128 We commend vnto thy mercifull goodnes, this congre- 
gacion. 1620 Shelton Qtiix. HI. xxviii. 201 Who errs and 
mends, to God himself commends. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple /si, XI. ix, The Island’s King . . with grave speech 
. . Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commended. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xvH, Having commended himself . . to 
the Saints - .Quentin, .retired to rest. 

2 . To present as worthy of favourable acceptance, 
regard, consideration, attention, or notice; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard ; to Re- 
commend : a. a thing. 

<?i325 E, E, AlUt.P, B. I Clannesse who-so kyndlycowjje 
comende. X398 Trevisa Bartk. De P, R, xix. IxHi. (1495) 
900 Mylke is commendyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
1586 CoGAN Haven Health Ixiv. (1636) 76 Harts-ease . . is 
commended for a rupture. X665 Manley Grotiui Low C. 
IVarres 381 They commended Peace to both. x8ss Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one’s liking, 
b. a person. 

138a WvcLiF I Macc. xii. 42 PTe. .commendide him to alle 
his freendis. xs68 Grafton Chrozi. II. 68 [The] Abbot 
of Pontiniack, to whome the Pope .. had commended him. 
1586 A. Day JEng. Secretary 1. (1625) 109 The bearer hereof 
. . I have bin requested to commend unto you. i6ix Bible 
Rom. xvi. I, I commend vnto you Phebe our sister. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dati. Der. vni. lx. 543, I shall he glad if you 
will commend me to their acquaintance. 

C. fig. To recommend. 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. viii. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
XS26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170 y"-* prayer that frater- 
nal! charite or brotherly loue cominendeth before God. 
fd. To recommend (a person) to do a thing. 
1647 Billy Chr. Astrol. xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring to accept of some imployment 
very advantagious. 

3 . gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

a 1^40 Hampole Psalter xi. 7 pe prophet comendis pe 
prechynge of crist. C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 761 For 
that that som men blameii evere yit. Loo 1 other maner folk 
comenden it. c X490 Promf. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comend yn 
or preysyn, laudo. 1333 Eden Treat. Newe hid. \Arb.) 5 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N, 11, v. 180 She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late. X634 H. R. tr. Salerne Regim, Fref. 2 
Commend it, or come and mend it. X738 Johnson London 
3 My calmer thoughts his choice commend. 1844 Thirl- 
wall Greece VIII. Txii. 173 He commended their zeal, 
t b. To commend to be (of such a kind). Obs, 
1398 Stow Surv. xHv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life. 1621 Burton 
Anai. Mel. 11 ii, in. (1651) 259 The Egyptians are com- 
mended to be. .a. .merry Nation. 

C. absol. 

a X744 Pope On Verses 0/ Dk. Buckhm. 2 Thou shalt live, 
for Buckingham commends. 1766 Fordyce Serm, Yng. 
Worn. (1767) I, i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1863 
Longf. Ways. Inn and Interl., One, ever eager to commend. 

t 4 . To set off to advantage, or with added 
grace, lustre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Obs. 

1335 Coveruale Prov. xv. 2 A wyse tonge commendeth 
knowlege [Vulg. omat scientiani], 1580 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 300 What . . more commendeth a woman than con- 
stancies 1389 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
precious stone. 1393 H. Smith Serm. Wks. II. xii The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
light of the sun. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
ful! symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure, 
b. fig. (^in proverbial expression), 

1620 Venner Via Recta Hi. 48 Such as have very strong 
stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 

5 . To recommend to kindly remembrance ; for- 
merly in ordinary use in the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch . : e. g. Commend me to — , remember me 
kindly to — ; — commends kim(seifi) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to you, sends his 
kind remembrances ; I commend me to you, I pre- 
sent my kind regards or remembrances. 

1463 Past. Lett. II. 138 Ryght worchepful ser. .1 comend 
me to you [earlier letters have recommend and command], 
cx4go Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn or gretyn 
[1499 recomende], recommendo. <1x328 Mrq. Dorset in 
Ellis Lett. in. 173 II. 147, I hertely commende me 

vnto you. 1363 in E. Lodge lllitsi. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 
349 We comende us unto yo’’ good Lordshipp. 1396 Shaks. 
Merch. V. iii. ii. 235 Signior Anthonio Commends him to 
you. 1677 Holyoke Diet., To commend him unto one, 
salvo. X759 Robertson Hist, Scot, I. vii. 528 Commend 
me to my son, 

6. Eccl. To bestow in commendam. Also absol. 
1616 Brent tr. Sarfi's Counc. Trent 239 A Cathedral 

Church might be commended to a Deacon. Ibid, 235 But 
the Popes . , did pa.ss these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Blount Diet. &.y. Commendam, 
He to whom the Church is commended, hath the Fruits 
and Profits thereof, onely for a certain time. 1883 T. 
Arnold Diet. 198/1 A Council cdyLefyb.z.commeiided 
to the metropolitan the churches of certain bishops who 
had been ordered to retire from their sees and do penance. 

7 . Mist, To place under the personal protection 


of a feudal lord (^se in vassaticum alicui com- 
mendare ’ Du Cange). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. fed. 3) I. Hi. 91 The freeman 
might . . determine to whom . . he should commend himself. 
Ibid. 121 The kingdom of England, .was twice commended 
to a foreign potentate. 1875 Stubbs Cofist. Hist I. 253 note, 
Vassus. . was used, .in the Karolingian period for a freeman 
commended, or placed in the relation of comitatus, to a 
lord, ^ 1887 Encycl, Brit. XXII. 781/2 The privileged 
position of the abbey tenants gradually led the other men of 
the valley to ‘ commend ’ themselves to the abbey. 

8. Commend me {us) to\ a colloquial expression, 
serious or ironical, of choice or preference, « ‘ give 
me by choice Orig. of a person. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 486 F 4 Of all that I have met in 
my time, commend me to Betty Duall. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals I. ii, Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair 
of sharp eyes for my own interest under it. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. i, For a handsome, generous, sharp-witted 
knave, commend me to Hunsdrich the porter. 184a Taifs 
Mag. IX. 635/2 Commend me to Edinburgh above all cities I 
1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. vin. 51 Commend me to home- 
joy, the family board Altar and hearth ! 

App. confused or blended with the verbs Com- 
ment and Command. 

X637 Abp, Williams Holy Table 107 That most admirable 
passage, .applauded and commended vpon by Lactaniius 
himsdf. X651 Reliq. Wotton. 59 To commend over his 
condition and transcendent power, .as a matter of puhlique 
consequence. X673-4 Marvell Co'rr, Wks. 1872-5 IB 4^7 
Whensoever you shall have any further occasion to com- 
mend me, I shall not faile to testify that I am, etc. 

+ Comme*lld, jA Ohs. [In sense i, a. F. 
mende, corresp. to It. and med.L. commenda a 
benefice given in charge to any one (see Commen- 
dam), lit. ‘ a deposit, charge f. conimendm'e to 
give in charge, entrust, etc. : see prec. In the 
other senses it may have been formed immed. 
from the verb in Eng. or Sc.] 

1. EccL = Commendam i. In commend, to com- 
mend : in commendam. Sc. 

r 1470 Yiy.x'ss Wallace ix. 1128 The rent at will he [king 
off Ingland] gaiff [that byschoii] in commend. Ibid. i. 172 
Glaskow thai gaiL .To dyocye in Duram to commend, 13x3 
Douglas JEneis viii. Prol. 108 Ane kinrik of paroch kyrkis 
cuppillit with commendis. 

D. Feudal protection: see Commend v . 7. Sc. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 1072 The lord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. Thai lordschippys all thai 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Commendation. 

rx47o Henry Wallace vm. 1473 Sret commend that 
scho to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, III. 277 Quhairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and liberalitie, 1608 Shaks. Per, ii. ii. 49 Speak in his just 
commend. 

b. with <2 and//. Aho a commends. 

1606 Rollock's Lect. i Thess. (ed, 1606) xoo (Jam.) Thou 
. .givest vs a goode commend, and vtterst a great rejoising 
for vs. 1631 Hevwood F, Maid of West iii Wks. 1874 IB 
302 To . . vouchsafe some few commends Before his death, 
1641 Marmion Antiquary in Hazl. Dodsley Xlll. 427 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. 

S. A greeting, remembrance, compliment. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 966 The harrold Joia in Ingland 
sone he send. And wrayt to Bruce rycht hartlie this com- 
mend, Besekand him to cum and tak his croun. 1393 
Shaks. Rich, II, iii. i. 38 Tell her I send to her my kind 
commends. x6o8 B. Machin Dumb Knt. v, Thanks M. 
Jayler, and a kind commend, c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 41 Mr. William Pawley, to whom I desire my most 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs, form of Comment sb. 

II Oomme'nda. Also 6 -do. The Latin and 
Ital. form of the word Commendam, occas. used, 
1598 Florio Comendaiore . . one that hath Comendoes 
[1611 Comendas] put to his charge. x6i6 Brent tr, Sarpis 
Counc. Trent (1676) 27 The abuses of Commendaes and 
Annates. Ibid. 468 Willing to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1765 Blackstone I. 393 Commenda, or ecclesia 

commendata, is a living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold till a proper pastor is provided for 
it. 1885 T, Arnold Cath. Diet., Commenda, 
Commendable (kpmemdab’l), a. [a. OF. 
commendable, ad. L. commenddbil-is praiseworthy, 
f. commendare'. see Commend and -able. The 
French derivation gave the earlier accentuation, 
commenda ble, co'mmendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere. Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and comme'ndahle , 
although considered by Walker * vulgar \ is now 
prevalent.] 

1. Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. T 894 No thing so comendable in 
a gret lord, as whan he is debonaire. 1388 Wvclif Ecclus. 
xlii. 8 Thou schalt he comendable in the si3t of alle men. 
C1400 Beryn 255 Ne myrth is nat commendabill, that ay 
is by o syde. is<^ Hawes Past Pleas, xviii. xxix. Your great 
deceyte is nothing copamendable. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 
1. i. Tio Silence is onely commendable In a neats tongue dri’d, 
and a maid not vendible. x6io (jUillim Heraldry in. xii. 
(1611) 123 To set them forth in their commendablest fashion, 
X739 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 71 Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendable, 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., 
Applying the Act with most commendable zeal. 
t2. Commendatory. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panqplie Ef. 45 This hope . . that your 
opinion concerning his person, and behaviour, would be no 
lesse commendable then oures. Ibid. 360, I mistrust not . • 
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ljut that, without our commendable certificate, hee is like s 
enoughe to please. [Cf. 1607 Shaks. Ca?-. iv. viL 51. ] ^ 

f B. as A commendable thing or quality. 

1654 Whitlock 340 All the Commendables in 

Politicke Government. 1677 IdAi.'E, Prim, Ori^. Man. i, L 
25 Touching the third Commendable in the search of our 
selves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

.€omm©‘]adaMeiiess. [f. prec. + -hess.] 
Commendable quality, praiseworthiness. 

a 1639 W- Whately Prototypes i. xix. (1640) 225 No man 
else can finde any coramendablenesse in them. 1734 Ed- 
wards Freed. Will. iv. L 193 The Essence of Vertuousness 
or Commendableness, i768-3;4 Tucker Z-if. iVhif. (1852) II, 
130 The commendableness of industry. 

Comineu.d.albly. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In a commendable manner ; so as to win com- 
mendation; laudably. 

3531 Elyot Cov. I. vii, Nature .seketh . . howe in quietnes 
to be commendably disposed. 1586 W. Webbe Prj'. Poeirie 
(Arb.) 31 He handled them commendably. 1670 Milton 
Mist. Eng, Wks. 1738 IL 67 Edric. .challeng’d the Crown, 
and wore it, though not commendably. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (ed. 7) VIL 65 To behave commendably in the 
private life, Manch, Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 The speakers 
were commendably brief. 

f 2 . In commendation. (Cf. Commendable 2.) 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) I. iv. 25 Everything the 
man said commendably of him came grudgingly. 

II Gommendaces. Obs.-^ [OF. (in Cotgr. 1611), 
corresp. to med.L. commendatias — comnmidationes 
* oflficium vel orationes pro defunctis 
1&556 Blount Glmsogr.^ Gommendaces, Funeral Orations, 
Prayers made for the dead ; Verses made in praise of the 
dead. Xfrom Cofgrave.] Hence in Phillips, etc. 

1 ] Commendado'r. [Sp. comendador com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now esp. used of a mediaeval 
knight-commander.] A commander: chiefly as a 
Spanish or Venetian title. 

1^0 ApoL Pr. Orangem Phcejiix (1^21) I. 506 That which 
he and the great Commendador did. 1641 Marmion A n- 
tiqnary y. i. (Venice) A base commendadore ! I’ll ne’er 
endure it. Earl Monm. Advi./r. Parnass. lo The 

Commendador Hannibal Caro said, that above all other 
stupendious things in the Commonwealth of Venice, etc. 
1678 Phillip.s, Cojmnendadore (Sp.), a Consul or President 
in the Indies, or any foreign place : also . . Sub-governours 
under the King of Spain, who is supream master of the 
Knights of Casatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
by the Spaniards called Comraendadores. 1823 Southey 
Penins. War 1 . 122 All Comniendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue. 

Commeudam (k/memdcem). [acc. sing, of 
med.jL. commenda * depositum ’ (Du Cange), as 
vsed in phr. dare in commendam, to give {sc. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the benefice so entrusted, 

i. 1 j. conmtetzddre to give into one’s charge, deposit, 
entrust; cf. OF. commaitde, mod. commende, suid 
see Commend sb. i, Commenda, -um.] 

1 . In the phrase in commendami used of the 
tenure of a benefice ‘commended’ or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incumbent was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecclesiastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life ; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

1658 Bramhall Comecr. Bps. viii. 190 A grant to the . . 
Bishop of St. Davids, to hold in Commendam with the said 
Bishoprick tlie Rectory of Carewe* 1756 Gentl. Mag. 
XXVI.^ 120 He held this living in. commendam with his 
bishoprick till his death in 1746. 1839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. I, 456 A beneficed clergyman when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates his benefice by the promotion, unless the 
King, by special dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 
‘ in commendam 3885 T. Arnold Caih. Diet. ig8 In pro- 

cess of time the Rmaan See claimed the right of allowing a 
bishop, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices in com- 
irtendam with his own preferment. 
h. tram/. 

y68o Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton. Corr. {3878) 236 My 
L‘ Carlisle does pretend to goe back to J amaica . . may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe by his deputy. 
3823 Scott Quentin D. yi, He might have held the office 
of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner. ■ 

2 . As Eng. sb. (with //.) The custody of an 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a regular 
incumbent ; the tenure or enjoyment of the revenues 
of a benefice held as above, (Latin commenda.) 

1563-87. Eoxe a. ^ M, (3596) 3/2 Their sleights to get 
inonie . . Sixtlie, for commendams. 3603 R. Johnson KingcL 
4- Co7Hmw. (1603' 242 The commendams [ed. 1630 -urns] 
of vacant revenues . . and _ the denomination of benefices 
doth yeild yearly to his majesty a great quantitie of money. 
162s Petit. Relig. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2659) I* 183 That 
Nonresidencie, Pluralities,^ and Commendams may be 
moderated. vj^Q,hS.TE, Hist. Eng. II. 120 Dispensations 
called in England Commendams. 3836-7 Act 6-7 Will. IV, 
c. 77 § 18 Every commendam in future granted, .whether 
temporary or pei^petual, sliah be absolutely void to all 
intents and putposes. 
b. The benefice or office so held. 

1607 CowEL Interpr., Commendam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the ch.vge and care of some 
sufficient clerk to be supplied, until it be conveniently pro- 
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vided of a pastor. [So 1641 Termes de la Ley 66.] 1779 
Genii. Mag. XLIX. 236 Bishop Green (having no com- 
mendam) had a very inadequate income. 2882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. KnowZ. I. 502 The office [abbot] became a 
commendam in the House of Guise. 

3 . = CoMMANDEBY 2 (med.L. comnunda). 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commit). (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendams of the orders of Montegia, Calatravia, Alcantara, 
and S. James. 2669 Woodhead St. Teresa h. xxvi. 158 
The place belonged to a Commendam of S, James, 
f Commexidatare. Obs. Sc. £a. Fr. commen- 
datairel] — next. 

^3653 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 402 The Com- 
mendatare of Arbrothe . . went . . to seeke support against the 
regent. 

Comme'ndatary, a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
coinmenddtdri-us (in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commendat- : see Commendate and -auy.] 

A, adj. = Commendatory (sense 2 ). 

x 6 tx Co 7 G^, Cofumendataire, commendatarie ; giuen in, 
enioyed, or inioying by, Commendum. 3751 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Commendam. The commendatary abbots. 

B. sb. a, Eccl. A commendator. b. ^n. One 
ptit in charge, a commissioner. 

3539 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Ooeford 253 Robert 
Kinge, abbat and commendatary of 0.sney. 3706 tr, 
Diipin’s Eccl. Hist. x 6 ilt C. II. v. 77 Commendataries were 
as It were Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. ^ 3832 Th. 
Ro.ss tx. HtwiboldCs Trav. II. xvl 31 In those times of op- 
pression and cruelty.. the Commendataries (encomenderos) 
let out the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. 

Commendate, Obs. exc. as in b. [f. L. 

commeziddt- ppl. stem oi commenddre to Commend : 
see -ATE 3.] trans. To commend. Hence Com- 
mendatiug vbl. sb. 

a 2625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xvi. ii In hearing 
their own commendating and praise. 

b. Spec, in ppl. a. Commendated [med.L. com- 
menddtus'] = Commended (see Commend v, 7 ). 

3864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. III. 574 How many 
thanes, how many commendated, how many freemen. 

Commendation (k^mend^^Jsn), F’orms: 3 
eommendaciun, 4-5 co(ni)mendacioim, 4-6 
-cion, -cyo(u.)ii, 6 -tioun, 6- conLmendation. 
[a. OF. commendation, -cion, ad. L, commenda- 
tion-em, n. of action f. commenddre : see Commend. 
The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 
I. General sense ; The action of commending. 

•f* 1 . Giving in charge, entrusting, committal, 
in gen. sense rare, but sense 6 (specialized from this) re- 
pre.sents the earliest use of the word. 

3583 Plat Divers Neiv Exper. (1594’^ 69 Yerie careful! 
in the commendation of any secrete to his friend. 

2 . The expression of approval, recommendation. 

1393 Gower Con/. HI. 145 A tale. .Of trouthe in commen- 

dacion. ext^ Rotn. 4S90 He preyseth Eelde..And 
more of commendacioun Than youthe in his discripcioun. 
1509 Fisher Ftm. Sertn. Ctess Richmond Wks. 289 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her pray.se and commendacyon. 
3600 Shaks. a. Y. L. I. ii. 275 You haue deseru’d High 
commendation, tnie applause, and loue. 3683 Dryden 
Abs, 4 Ackit. To Rdr., The commendation of adversaries 
is the greatest triumph, 3757 Johnson Let. Btmiey 24 Dec. 
in Bonvell, I remember with great pleasure your commen- 
dation of my Dictionary. 3876 J.H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 
III. ii. 313 Mentioned, -in terms of high commendation, 
b- with a and//. 

1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxvi. Contents, A commendacion 
and prayse of a good honest woman. 2^3 Eden Treat. 
News Ind. (Arb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust re- 
ward dew to noble ^terprises. 3780 Johnson L. P., Con- 
greve, Neither soliciting flattery by publick commenda- 
tions, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism. 3853 
Longf. Gold. Leg, iv. Cloisters, Their commendations lag 
behind the truth. 

t C. pL = Renown, credit, repute. Obs. 

3633 Weever Am. Fun. Mon. 433 With singular commen- 
dations hee had serued..in the French warres. 3662 J. 
Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 84 Intrusted .. with .. 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 59 Another sort of Steel, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts, 
d. (See quot.) 

3823 tr. Sismondi s Lit. Enr. (1846) II. xxx. 311 To these 
diffierent kinds of dramatic performances was added a kind 
of prologue, called a commendation. 

3 . Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or attention of another. Also in 
Letter of commendettion. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 204 This letter of owre 
commendation. 359 / Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 79 Come 
..With Commendation from great Potentate-s. 3601 — 
All’s Well IV. iii. 92 The Duke hath oflfered him Letters of 
commendations to the King. 3829 Southey G. Newman v, 
The Governor said . . His commendation, sir, shall have its 
weight. 3873 AL.^BASTER Wheel 0/ Law 277 The courtesy 
our letter of commendation demands from him. 

4 . (gen. in //.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings, arch. 

3329 WoLSEY in Four C. Eng. Lett, xo Aftyr my moste 
herty commendacions. 2386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
1, (1625) 12 The manner of commendations (which with us is 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) . . custom- 
ably is delivered in this forme : After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. 2598 Shaks. Meny W. u. ii. 98. 
3688 Penn. Archives L 306 After Our very hearty Com- 
mendations, It having pleased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this mommg, to bless his maty ^nd His Royal 
Consort the Quemie, with the Birth of a hopeful! Son. 1823 
Scott Peveril viii. Her uneasiness . . was removed, by 
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the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband’s commenda- 
tions. 

f 5 . A thing that recommends, a recommendation. 
1338 Bale God’s Promises in. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 302 Let 
me show forth thy commendations free. 1379 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great commendation for a young 
scholler to make an Oration extempore. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature is the most godlike com- 
mendation of a man. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. S^tbj, i. 
(1709) 96 The Want of Tools and Materials, if the Mod'el is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman, 

II. Special senses. 

6. Liturg. (gen. in pi. ; also Commendation of 
Souls) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, Doznine, commendamus, in which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God; said both 
before their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges : see quot. 1709. 

^2223 Ancr. R. 22 K morwen, oher a niht efter he suffra- 
giis of Uht.song, siggeS Commendacium. c 3380 Wyclif 
Wks. fi88o) 191 Placebo & dirige & comendacion & matynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of .synful men. 2483 Caxton R eynard 
vi. (Arb.) II Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda- 
cion she wa.s leyde in the pytte._ xst^$ Primer Hen. VIII 
Contents, The Litany. The Dirige. The Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Passion.^ 1346 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 31 To .say Masse Dirige and Comendacions in the 
saide Chapel 1 for the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
Christien sowlez. 1709 Stryfe Ann. Ref. L xviii. 224 
There was also in Popish times an office used in the col- 
leges at certain times of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors. .Now {1560]. .was added a reformed Latin 
commendation of .z.'gxic^px Doinine Detts, etc. . . in- 
stead of this prayer in the popish office of commendations, 
viz. Tibi Domine commendatnus. 1849-33 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IL 476. 

b. -= Commendatory prayer. 

188s T. Arnold Catk. Diet, 198/2 Cotnmendation of the 
soul {Ordo commeudaiionis aninue , a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman Ritual, 

7 . Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 
of a feudal lord. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ('1872)1. 164 Besides the relation 
. . by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal . . called commendation. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) I. ii. 59 I'his commendation of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I, v. 79 note. 
The practice of commendation in England was generally 
the result of the police organisation. 

8. Fed. The giving of benefices in commendam ; 
also, the condition of a commendam. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 4/1 The Pope. . jjunished them 
by putting the monastery into commendation. 1885 T. 
Arnold Cath. Diet. 198/2 .s. v. Commenda, Since the de- 
struction of Church property which recent times have wit- 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

III. attrib. t commendation ninepence, a 
bent nine-penny piece used as a love-token. 

3663 Butler Hud, 1. i. 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt. [Cf. Gay 
Sheph, Wk. V. 129.] 

tCommendati’tial, Obs, rare-\ [f. L. 
commendaticius -r -ajq.] = Commendatoby A i b. 

1601 W. Watson Sparing Discov. aia, Letters com- 
mendatitials [liiteree commendaticise}. 
Comme’XxdatiYe, tt- rare-'^. [ad. L. com- 
menddtiv-us see Commend and -ive.] =: Com- 
MENDATOEY. Hence Commemdatively adn, 

1863 Le Fanu Uncle Silas xxxiii. 216 She observed com- 
mendatively. 

Commendator (kp'mend^Jtsi). [a. late L. 
commendator, agent-n. f. commenddre ; in ancient 
use ‘ one who commends but in med.L. the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a commenda or Com- 
mandeey ; = Commander 3. Cf. It. comendaiore 
‘ one that hath comendas put to his charge ’ Florio 
(sense i); Sp. comemiador ‘ one that hath com- 
mandements given him in charge’ ; in sense i, Du 
Cange has oommendatdrius, F. commendataire.J 
1 . One who holds a benefice in commendam. 

1561 (L Kennedy (title), Ane Oratioune set furth be 
Master Quintme Kennedy, commendatour of Crosragruell. 
1679 Burnet //zVA Ref I. 428 The other [abbey] was of 
Bushlisham..in Berkshire, made by Barlow, Bishop of S. 
Davids, that w'as Commendator of it. 1708 J. Chamber- 
I.AYNE Si. Gt. Brit, ii. i. v, 1 1743) 338 The abbacies of others 
were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name of Commendators sat in Parliament and made up the 
finst State of the clergy. 1873 W. M^Ilwraith Guide to 
Wigtownshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thonms 
Hay.. Commendator of the Monastery [of Glenluce], 

1 2. The president of a Commandeey ; a knight- 
commander. Obs. 

1669 Woodhead St, Teresa 11. xxvi. 158 He knew of 
severall persons, that . . could not obtain from the same 
Commendators the like faculties. 3688 R. Holme A rmoury 
HI. 190/1 The Commentator, or Great Master of the Order 
. .is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. 

3. = Commendador, as a Spanish title: lieu- 
tenant, viceroy, 

1583 Stocker Cinile Warres Loive Countmes i. 302 h, 
Don Lewis of Requesens, the great commendator of Castil. 
1665 G. Havers tr. P. della Valle’s Trav. 31 The Com- 
mendaior of the Dutch [at Surat], came one day to give me 
a visit. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783'! I- 232 Don 
Ferdinand de Toledo, great Commendator of Leon . . a 
nobleman of the first rank 
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Hence Ck>iiimeHda*torsMp [from sense l], ' 

1861 Saf. XI. 301/2 Lord Robert Stewart, .obtained 
. . the Commendatorship of the Bishoprick. 

CoimsioaidaiiOry (k^memdatori), a. and s/f. 
Also 7-8 coramand-. [ad. late L. commenddtdri-^ 
us, f. commenddtor : see prec- and -oby.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the attribute of commending or re- 
commending. 

*SS 5 [see b], 15S1 J, Bell Haddads Ansm. Osar. 405 
Let the Fathers be .. eloquent in theyr commendatory 
Declamations. 1641 Milton Ck, Disd^. i. (1851) 10 The 
commendatoi*y subscriptions of Confessors and Martyrs. 
1833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies I. 43 A copy of 
commendatory verses. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vii. 
He would venture upon a commendatory grin- 

b. Commefidatory Utter or epistle i a letter 
commending a person to favourable notice or 
reception ; esp. a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this purpose by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

iSSS Eden Decades W, Ind. ( Arb.) 308 He had receaued 
letters commendatori of pope Leo the tenth. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. Hen. VIII. an. 17 (R.) That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, witliout letters commendatory of theyr 
awne souereigne lorde. 1673 Cave Prim. Ckr. in. iii. 
(1673). 309 Commendatory Epistles granted' to all whether 
Clergie or Laity that were to travel, as Tickets of Hospita- 
Ihy. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morelll iv, Bellerophontis 
lit eras port are; when a man carrieth commendatory 
letters to his own hurt. 

c. Commendatory prayer: in the Anglican 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the mercy of God. 

i66t Frayer.hk.t Rubric in Burial Office, A commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person at the point of departure. 1863 
8 July 30 Their heroes appear., to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

2. Holding a benefice in commendam. 

i68a G. Vernon Life Heylyn 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory-Dean thereof. 1790 Burke 
Ft. i 2 (?w.Wks. V. 295 The estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. 
EccL Terms s.v. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com- 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenues. 

b. Held in commendam. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 206 The bishopricts, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order [the nobility]. 

3. Pertaining to feudal commendation. 

1867 Freeman Nomn. Coiiq. (ed. s'' I. iii. 127 The feudal 
or commendatory relation is a very delicate relation. 

!B. sb. 

fl. A commendatory fact or word. Ohs. 

1641 Cheke*s Life in Hurt Sedit. B ivb, Tlie. .King upon 
the sole commendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him. 1644 Milton Areqp.(Axb.)€i^ A suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety, a 1714 
Sharp Sertn. L L (R.', Whatever did but bear . . the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda* 
tories to our affection, a 1716 South .Jerw. VIII. vii. (R.), 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

1 2. A knight-commander. Obs. 

IS5S Eden Decades W. Ind. III. vil (Arb.) 165 Chiefe 
Commendatory of the order of the knygbtes of Alcantara. 
17S9 State Papers in Ann. Reg. zzojz Degraded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was a commendatory. 1763 
tr. Buschings Syst. Geog. V. 560 The palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order, .once stood here. 

•f* 3. One who holds a benefice in commendam. 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. vL(i677y 337 Con- 
demned to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
datory of Driburgh. 1736 Ayliffe Parerg. ipx In Process 
of Time Commendatories, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and' Necessity made use of the Fruits themselves. 

t 4. =- COMMANDERY. Ohs. 

1386 Ferne Blax. Gentrie 127 The Knights of this order 
..became posseted of., beautiful monasteries and manye 
fayre Commendatories. 1762 tr. Bmckin^s Syst. Geog. V. 
533 The Stadtholder of the bailiwick of Thuringia and the 
Commandatory of Grifstadt. 

1 5 = Commendam a. Obs. 

17SS E. Keith Cat at Scot. Bps. (1824)36 His uncle^ now 
become primate of St. Andrew’s, resigned in his favour the 
commendatory of Arbroath. 1849 J. Grant Mem. Kir- 
kaldy Gr. xxi. 24s His Commendatory of Coldingham [was 
given] to Home of Manderston. 

Commended (kpme’nded)^ ppL a. [f. Com- 
mend + -bd.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
proval ; recommended, praised, approved. 

1^75 Caxton Jason 7 b, The hye and comended cwdre of 
knighthode. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 271, 1 charme you, 
Iw my once commended Beauty, 1873-4 Unvu. Caten- 
dar 181 {Class Prize Lists), Highly Commended.— Brown- 
ing, Campbell, etc. 

; b. Bound by feudal commendation. 

187s Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vii. 188 The protection which 
the commended freeman received from his lord. 

CommeildGr (kpnieiidai). (Chiefly in 1 7 th c.) 
[f. as prec. + -EB.] One who commends, 

1570 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 22 A glad commender of it. 
x 6 m$ UssHER Aftsw. Jesuit 28 Every old roan, .is acoramen- 
der of the time past. 1707 Reft. Ridicule 289 He. .is his own 
Commender, 1713 Bentley Rem. Disc. Free-Thinking 
24T (L.) Who, unqualified to understand one single page of 
Cicero, presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 

Commending (kpmemdig), vhl. sb. [f. Com- 
mend 2 /. -f-iNGi.J The action of the vb. Com- 
mend; commendation. 

a 1400-So A lexander 2346 ]?ire athils of Atenes. .kest vp a 
crie. .in comending of his carpe. a i66x 'Exii.ijsm. Worths 


(1840) I. 27 Bishops and judges . . though not made by his 
commanding are usually by his commending to the king. 
18x5 Scribbie&mania 249 It clsums high commending. 

Commemding, ppl. a., [f. as prec. + -ing 2 j 
That commends. Hence Comme’nding'ly ad-T). 

1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. vi. 88 Concerning 
himself, he thought coramendingly, a tear would have over- 
come him. 

t Comme*ndment. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
Commendation. 

CX400 Test. Love ii. (1560) 292/1 Thus mightest thou have 
full prefe in thy Margarites goodnesse, by commendement 
of other jewels badness. 1599 B. Jonsqn Cynthia's Rev. iv. 
i, You must shew and insinuate yourself responsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendment. 

tCommemdo. Obs. [ad. It. or med.L. co- 
menda ; in quot. 1628 perh. only a grandiose alter- 
ation of CoMSEEND sb. : see -ado.] 

1. — COMMENDA, COMMANDEBY, 

1398 Floriq, Cojnendatore, one that hath commendoes 
[1611 Comendas] put to his charge. 

2. - Commend aA 2 , recommendation. 

1628 Venner Bathes of Bath (1650) 361 By these commen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Commemdress. Obs. rare. [f. Commender 
+ -ESS.] A female commender. 

i6xx CoTGR., Loueresse, a praiseresse, commendresse. 1660 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Prijseresse, commendresse. 

t Commendry, sb. Obs. rare. 

c 1475 Sq, of Lowe Degre 688 She sered that body with 
specery. With wyrgin waxe and commendry. 

It Comme'liduni. Obs. Also comendmn. 
[Perh. originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal Commendam.] 

1. = Commendam 2 . 

1398 Florio, ETtcoinenda, a comendum: an ecclesiasticall 
liuing so called. 1611 Cotgr., Cotmnende, a Commendum : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendum. 1630 R. Stapylton 
Strada’s Lorv C. IVarres 1. 31 Commendums, if the pos- 
sessour die, revert to the depositor. x688 Ausut. Taion’s 
Plea s Principal Abbeys . . given in great Commendum, 

2. s= Commander Y. 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. 175 Two hundred 
fiftie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. 163s Pagitt Christiarmgr. 16. 

Commenliebe, obs. form of Commonly. 
Commensal (kFmemsal), a. and sb. Also 5 
comensale. [a. F. comnunsal :—med.L. commen- 
sdl-is, f. com- together with + mensa table, mensdlis 
belonging to the table.] A. adj. 

1. Eating at, or pertaining to, the same table, 

<1x400 Test. Love i. (156a) 275 b/2 O where hast thou bee so 
long commensall? a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxviii. 
317 Commensal fool x^d^FraseP s Mag. XXX. 269/1 Com- 
mensal pleasures. 

2. Biol. Applied to animals or plants which live 
as tenants of others (distinguished ixoxsx parasitic'). 
^ 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. ii, 140 The tube . . 
is very frequently inhabited by . . a commensal decapod 
crustacean. 1881 Lubbock in Nature'^ o. 6x8. 405 Schwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the . . theory . . that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms, but commensal associations of a 
fungus parasitic on an alga. 

B. sh. 

1. One of a company who eat at the same table, 
a mess-mate. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 235 There was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1624-47 P*** Hall 
Rem. Whs. (i66o> 258 The guests of the great King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Eucharist] communicate. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 229 The holders of them might be commensals. 

fb. Formerly a name for the ‘Oppidans* at 
Eton. Ohs. (Cf, Commoner at Winchester.) 

16x3 Eton Audii-bk. in M. Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. (1889) 
193 For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 
the Hall. 1884 Eng. Illttst. Mag. Nov. 72 {Eton) In 1614 
there seem to have been about forty ‘ Commensalls '. 

2. Biol. An animal or plant which lives attached 
to or as a tenant of another, and shares its food 
(distinguished from a parasite, which feeds on the 
body of its host). Also applied to the host 
itself. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 23 Frequently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for . . that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the preferred 
commensal provides. 1879 tr. SempePs Anim, Life 74 It 
might be . . that the ^een constituents were not integi^ 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
—commensals or * messmates’, as they are called. t88o Day 
Jml. Linn. Soc., Zool. XV. 51 A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish. 

Comm,ensalism (k/me-nsaliz’m). [f. prec. 
+ -I3M ; cf. parasitism.] A commensal condition. 

1870 Rollestoh Anim. L(U Introd. 42. 187a Dana 

Corals 24 Now and then an Actinia puts itself on the 
back of a crab, .a kind of association styled commensalism 
by Van Beneden. 1877 Bennett tr. Thomi s Bot. (ed. 6) 
267 In the Lichens we have the most remarkable instance 
m the vegetable kingdom of.. symbiosis or commensalism. 

Ckimmensality (kpinensae-liti). [f. Commen- 
sal : cf. F. commensalitii] Commensal state ; 
the habit of eating at the same table. 

x6xi Cotgr,, C&mmensaliii, Commensalitie ; a continuall 
feeding together at one table, 1630 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. 2) 142 Being enjoined or prohibited certain foods 
. . to avoid community with the Gentiles upon promiscuous 
commensality. 1825 Nevr Monthly Mag. XVI. 326 * Eating 


together,’ as Dr. Johnson would say, promotes good will. 
Sir, commensality is benevolent 1881 R. N. Cusr in Mis- 
sion Li/e No. J37. 201 Modified Caste, limited.. to Rules 
of Intermarriage and Commensality. 

ir Commensa’tioil* Obs. rare—'^. [f. tlie ele- 
ments fom-, mensa) of med.L. cammensdlis ; see 
-ATION.] Eating at the same table. 

^1682 SirT. Browne Tracts 15 (L.) Daniel .. probably 
declined Pagan commensation or to eat of meats forbidden 
to the Jews. 

ComiMLe’nstruates v. [f. Com- + Menstru- 
um -{- -ATE.] To dissolve together. Hence Goiup. 
menstruating*, ppl. a. mutually dissolving. J 
1770 Monthly Rev. XLIL 306 In the calorific mixtures ' 
the commenstruating* substances . . become warm. 
CommeHSUraMlity (kpmemsiurabr liti, -Jur-). ] 
[f. next, or its L. original; see -ity : cf. ' M . com - 
mmsurabilitii] The quality of being commen- 
surable. 

1570 Billingsley X. xviii. 247 The commensura- 

hilitie or incommensurabilitie of lives, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vr. xi. 332 A comely commensurability of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts betweene themselves. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. (f Exp. PkiL IV. xlii. X33 Whenever we look 
for commensurabilities and equalities in nature, we are dis- 
appointed. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Gifts 11885) 11 . 437 There 
is no commensurability between a man and my gift. 

Commensurable (kpmemsiiuab’l, -jur-), a. 
{sb.). [ad. L. commensurdbil-is (Boeth.) having a 
common measure, f. com- together + mensurabilis 
that can be measured, f. menstird-re to measure 
(see -bleI, f. mensura measure, f. mens- stem 
of metiri to measure. Mete. Also in French 
(Oresme 14 th c.), which may be the intermediate 
source of the Eng.] 

1. Of numbers or magnitudes r Having, or re- 
ducible to, a common measure ; divisible without 
remainder by the same quantity. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by the same standard or scale 
of values. Const. 2 uith, to. 

1357 Recorde Whetst. Bj, .20. and .36. be commensur- 
able, seyng .4. is a common diuisor for theim hothe. 1570 
Billingsley Euclid x. Def. i. 229 AH numbers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 325 note. Divided into parts that are commensurable. 
1836 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith m. 142 Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space. 1870 Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 
p. xiii, Works of art are commensurable only when the 
theories which produced them have a common basis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, size, amount, etc. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate to. 

164s Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith ii, (1845) 20 His 
pleasure and His work are commensurable, a 1663 J. Good- 
win Fitted w, the Spirit (1867) 490 God.. hath rewards 
commensurable to every man’s case. 1691 Ray Creation 

I. (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensurable to their 
Legs. 17^ Bentham Princ. Legisl. xv. § 5 The two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 

fS. Capable of measurement, measurable {by 
something else). Obs. 

1634. Trapp Comm. Ezra vj. 9 We must not conceive that 
God is commensurable by any place. 1660 R. Coke Jmi, 
Vind. {Arts <?(• Sc.) 12 If I see such a solid body, the Underv 
standing judgeth whether this body be commensurable or 
not, by any notion., before understood. 

4. as sb. A commensumble quantity : also 
1856 Dove Logfc Chr. Faith iv. ii. 227 ffot as commen- 
surables, measuring a greater by ourselves the less, but, etc. 

0 omme*nsxiralbleiiess. [f. prec. + -ness ] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

1337 Recorde Whetst. Nnij, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurablenesse. x&jj Male Prmc. Orig. Moot. 1. i. 12 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. 1863 Reader 16 Sept. 309/3 They 
occupy exactly the same number of lines both in. Greek and 
English.. the comraensurableness was undesigned. 

Comme'nsurably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a commensurable manner. 

1632 W. Hartley Inf. Baptism 7 That baptism is com- 
mensurably practicable upon Infants, under the Gospel, as 
circumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 

Commensurate (kpme-nsiurit, -Jur-), a. [ad. 
L. commensurdt-iis (Boeth.), f. com- together + 
mensurdt-us measured, f. mensurdre to measure: 
see Commensurable.] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, of magnitude ; coextensive. (Jonst. with. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evan^. T. i. 57 He. .whose actions 
are exactly commensurate with equity and justice. s666 

J. Smith Old Age 191 (T.) An age, a certain long space^ of 
time, that is commensurate with the duration of the thing 
that is spoken of. <2x742 Bentley (J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commensurate. 1832 Macaulay Burleigh, Ess. 
(1851) 1 . 224 The life of Burleigh was commensurate with 
one of the most important periods. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. s Christendom and. .the Roman Empire, accord- 
ing to his notions commensurate. <2x862 Buckle Misc. 
Wks. I. 2 In modern Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilisation have been nearly commensurate. 

t b. Formerly also with to. Obs. 
x66b Ingelo Benitv. ^ Ur. (i6S2> ii. 201 Having a Dura- 
tion . . commensurate to Eternity. 1696 Whiston Tk. Earth 
11.(1722) 162 The Solar Year, and the Lunar Year too, were 
. . exactly commensurate to one another. 1713 Derham 
Pkys.-TheoL 10 note. If the Fish, .be of equal Weight to the 
Water, that is Commensurate to the Bulk of it, the Fish 
will rest there. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 ? 14 nxe 
duties of life are commensurate to its duration. 


COMMENSURATE. 

2 . Of corresponding extent, magnitude, or degree ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const, to, also with. 

X64.9 Hammond Wks. 1684 IV. 554 That our hope 
be but commensurate to our sincerity. W. Secker Non^ 
such Prof. 15 A drop of praises is not commensurate to a 
sea of favours. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 1 57 The necks of 
Birds and Quadrupeds are commensurate to their legs. 
S790 Burke Rev, 95 You know how it can act when its 

f ower is commensurate to its will. *839 James Louis XIV ^ 
I. 374 To assist him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking. 1863 Tyndall Heat iii. 59 If we have 
firmness to imitate his [Newton’s] example, we shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 2873 Cook Job 
{Speakers Comm.) IV. 3^2 Prosperity and misery are not 
always., commensurate with man's deserts. 

fS. Corresponding in nature (mV/z, /t?) ; belong- 
ing to the same sphere or realm of things. Oi>s. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. iii. (1851) 68 Herein he . . judges 
and is judg’d, measures and is commensurat to the right 
reason. 1674 Govt, Tongtie (.J.), By the mediation of some 
organ equally commensurate to soul and body. 1678 Cud- 
w'ORTH httell. Syst. 15 Plato adds, .that according to Ern- 
pedoeles, the Definition of Colour was this, aTroppoJj axritid-, 
Tiau o^ei flrupip,eTpos xal aiaOrtTO^, The Defluxion of Figures 
. . Commensurate to the Sight and Sensible. 1875 Jowett 
Plato fed. 2) I. 276 Colour is an eflfiuence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible, 

4 . Characterized by a common measure ; - Com- 
MEfTSURABLB I. rare, 

1690 Locke Hum, Und. r. xvii, We can. .have no positive 
idea of any space or duration . . not made up, and com- 
mensurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures. 1788 Priest- 
ley Led. Hist. in. xiii. 107 Were these three periods com- 
mensurate to one another, that is, did a month consist of 
any equal number of days and the year of a certain number 
of lunar months. 1833 Heeschel Astron. xi. 346 The mean 
motions of no two planets are exactly commensurate, 

t CommeaSTlxate (kpme-nsiiirdit, -jur-), V. 
Obs. [f. prec. ; see -ate 3 ; cf. mensurate and L. 
mensiirdre to measure,] 

1 . intr. To be of the same measure or extent 
•with ; to agree or ‘ square ’ with, (fare.) 

1643 R. O. Man's Mart. i. 5 Let us see how it commen- 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
Ibid. V. 21 Being only commensurates with Time, or length 
of dayes. 

2 . trans. To make commensurate ; to propor- 
tion j to make to correspond in nature. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 481/2 Nature, .hath 
equally commensurated the Senses according to the Sen- 
sibles. ^1x679 T. Goodwin JVks. ll. m. 81 (R.) Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned each to other. 
a 1711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 19, I . . will . . 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

3 . To reduce to a measure or standard ; to define 
the extent of ; to put a measure to ; to measure. 

1646 Jenkym Remora 30 His designe shall commensurate 
his reformation, gives it leave to go to such a degree and no 
further. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. vii. 3x2 The 
aptest termes to define or commensurate the longitude of 
places. 1633-60 Stanley Philos. (1701) 421/t Before 
the World there were, .neither year nor seasons, by which 
this generable World is commensurated, 

Comme'ZLSuratelys o.dv, [f. Commensurate 
a. + ^LY^,] In a commensurate manner ; propor- 
tionately, correspondingly. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin IVhs. II. iv. 277 (R.) The law of sin and 
the law of the mind . . are adequately and commensurately 
opposite. <11711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
X42 God will be more commensurately paid. 1S12 W. Tay- 
lor xa. Monthly Mag. XXXIV, 414 The sense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to be commensurate, 

1694 W. Holder Time (J.), We . . make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to each, year. 

Commemsurateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate. 

x66i Boyle Style Scriptures 163 Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenesse to its 
End. 1833 De Quincey Wks. (1862; XIV. 188 Want of 
symmetry or commensurateness. 

Commeusuratiou (k^memsifci-Jon, -Jur-). 
Now rare or Obs, [a. F. commensuration (14th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. commensurdiimdm 
com* together + mensuratio measurement.] 

1 . The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 299 By applyenge parte 
to parte arid merabre to membre, by commensuracion, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowes sone. 1692 South 
Serm. (1697) I. 21 God’s Omnipresence .. without any corn- 
mensuration of parts to any [space], or circumscription 
within any. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. i. iii. (R.), A strait and 
a curve line may perhaps be brought by immediate com- 
mensuration, nearer to equality than any given difference ; 
but the equality can never be brought to a point. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Conv, Wks. 1846 1. 487 The minds of few can 
take in the whole of a great author, and fewer can draw him 
close enough to another for just commensuration, 
t2. The action of measuring ; measurement. Obs. 
*SSS Eden Decades W. Ind. 360 Such commensurations as 
are made in the wanderynge turnynges of such vyages. 
1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 288 The . . more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their 
commensuration. 1682 — Chr. Morals (1756) 38 Some cubits 
above the common commensuration. 

fb. As a quality; Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, sizCi Obs, 

SSSS Eden Decades W, Ind. 323 The largenes of heauen 
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and commensuration of the earth. 163^ T. Willsford 
Archit. 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet. 

3 . The action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensurateness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 764 There must be a commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and the force. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropo7net. 250 Judging of Commensuration or 
Incommensuration of a Body. 1653 Wilkins Gift of Prayer 
ii. iR.), He is pleased to esteem them [our sennces] by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best. 1781 W. Jones Pkys. Disquis. in G. Adams 
Nat. Sf Exp, Philos. I v. xlii. 133 Where we look for com- 
mensuration, we find variety and infinity. 

t Comme'nsnrative, a. Obs. [f. L. coni- 
mensurdt- (see above) -H -ive.] Having relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Hence Comxne'usuratively, adv. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Divels 55. Ibid. 57 
The manner of corporall substances is to be in a place cir- 
cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuely, or locally. 

t Comme'nsTirator. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Com- 
-b L. mensurator measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measure. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 80 We shall finde Commensurators 
for all, let them commence as high as they can. 

t Comme*nsure, 't). Ohs. rare—^. [cf. Com- 
mensurate V, and CoMMBASURE v.l intr. = Com- 
mensurate V. I. 

1654 J. P. Tyrajits ^ Protectors Set Forth 43 His great- 
ness provokes bis goodness to commensure herewith. 

Comment (kp-ment). sb. Also 5-7 coment, 
6 com(m.)ente, (commend), [a. OF. commejtt 
{•end, -and) commentary, ad. L. cot?tmentum in- 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore'} a 
comment or interpretation (see Commentary) ; 
from coniment-us, pa. pple. of conwiin-isc-or (root 
corn-men-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. * 7 nen-, root of mens, memmi, etc. The 
mod. use corresponds to that of Isidore.] 
tl. An expository treatise, an exposition; a 
commentary. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 43 Gallon seij? in )>® eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a senewy lyme )?at is 
woundid. c 1475 Babees Bk. (1868) x This tretys . . this lytil 
coment. 15x3 Douglas Mneis Ded. 141 (end of Bk.), I haue 
alsso a schort comment \yj.r. commend] compild. To expon 
strange historeis and termes wild. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which is a very comment and exposytour 
unto my seconde. 1609 Ben Jonson Cccse is Altered i. ii, 
He speaks all riddle. . I must have a comment ere I can con- 
ceive him. 1705 T. N. City Sr C. Purck. 45 Barbaro . . in 
his largest Edition of his Comment upon Vitruvius. 1877 
J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 139 The middle three [lections] 
from some Comment on Holy Scripture. 

2 . A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation ; 
a remark or criticism {on or upon anything). 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) xo6 For all Scripture 
new comentes to deui.se. 1393 Shaks. John iv. ii. 263 For- 
giue the Comment that my passion made Vpon thy feature, 
a 1638 Cleveland Wks. (1687 1 1 1 Some Comments clear not, 
but increase the doubt. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 494 Hence 
comment after comment. 1781 Crabbe 191 Bibles 

with cuts and comments. 1871 Ruskin Mnnera P. Pref. 
(1880) 2$ What few explanatory comments I have felt it 
necessary to add. 

b. In extended and fig. uses. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine 127 a, Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great , . altera- 
tion . . which according to . . their coment happened. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr.wi. xv, Bella looked to Mrs, Boffin’s face 
for a comment on . . this stormy humour in her husband. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V, xxiiu 264 The names of the 
hostages . . are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. 

3 . collect. The expository or critical matter added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844} 41 Beware my Comment, tis 
odds the margent shall be as full as the text. x68o H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. Pref. 31 The.. Text . . is printed . . in a black 
English letter, the more easily to be distinguished from the 
Comment. 1736 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 17 
Some adopted the comment, others stuck to the text. 1859 
Tennyson Merlin 4 Vivien 681 None can read the text, not 
even I ; And none can read the comment but myself, 

4 . The action of commenting; animadversion, 
criticism, remark, 

1847 Tennyson in. 35 You need not set your 

thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 183 The fact that he 
should have taken no distinct side . . has been the subject 
of some comment, 

T6. ‘Sometime it is taken for a lie or fayned 
tale* (Bullokar 1616; also in Cockeram 1623). 
Ohs, [So L. commentum ; cf. also Comment v, i.] 
6. Comb, os commentless, comnunt-likeB.d], ox B.6.Y. 
x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 242 They Comment-like refer 
to this. x886 H- Merivale in Teonple Bar Mag. LXXVL 
550 The commentless record of such and such a letter. 
Comment (k/7‘ment, kpmernt), v. Also 6 
coMent©. [In branch I, ad. med.L. commentdre, 
to devise, excogitate (usually in a bad sense, of 
fraud or mischief), by-form of L. commentdri, freq. 
of comminiS'Ci, comment-us, to devise, invent, con- 
trive ; see prec. In branch II, app. immediately 
f. Comment sb,: cf. F. commenter to expound 
(Cotgr,), It. commentare to expound largely (Florio), 


COMMENTABT, 

With the exception of that from Spenser (sense i), 
ail the verse quots. accent the first syllable; but 
some orthoepists recognize comme’nt, which is 
usual in Scotland ; 

cf. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 349 Trisyllables 
formed by adding a termination .. retain the accent of the 
radical word : as . . commenting, commending, assdrance.] 

I. repr. med.L. comnmitdre. 

1 1 , trans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 
something false or bad). Obs. (The quots. 15=; 4 
and 1596 appear to connect this with branch II.) 

ci43otr. Higden (Rolls'; 1 . 129 Machomete the false pro- 
phete. .commentenge [L. cojnmentavit, v.r, adinvenit] the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1334 Philpot Exam 4 Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thing or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vil vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Others m 
Thebes, and others other-where ; But, wheresoever they 
comment the same, They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world. 

II. f. Comment, sb. 

2 . tra 7 zs. To furnish with comments ; to make a 
comment or comments on ; to annotate, arch, 

1599 Tiiynne Animadv.iiZ^s) 75 Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recte, and comente the same. 1641 Milton Ck. Govi. v. (1851) 
1 19 Anselme ..commenting the Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippians. 1693 Humfrey Mediocria 29, I comment there- 
fore these words thus. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 15S To trace 
each Toil, and comment ev’ry War. 1768 Johnson to 
Shaks. Wks. IX. 283 The chief desire of him that comments 
an author, 1838- 9 H allam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iii. 149 The trea- 
tise was commented, abridged, .and even turned into verse, 
t b. with extension, into, away. 

x6^2 Fuller Holy State 33 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colourably comment into obscenity. 1726 Amhurst Terrse 
Fil. No. 40. 217 This oath, like other oaths, is commented 
away, and interpreted so loosly. 

3 . intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
(t to) on, or upon a text. 

i6xx Cotgr., Comments, expounded, commented on. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 230 Hee. .Commenting 
to that text of Scripture . . write.?, etc. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr.^ St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 757 To be copied, 
printed, commented on, translated. 1841 Lane Arab, Nts. 
I. 73 The same Manuscript which I am translating, and 
upon which I am commenting. 

4 . To make comments or remarks {on, upon), 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

x3§i Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 42 Not an eye that see.s you, 
but IS a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1638 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of future Ages should comment upon their Ashes. 
1871 R. F. Weymouth Euphuism ii, 1 have been comment- 
ing pretty freely on the errors of two critics. 1872 Freeman 
Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 12 William of Malmesbuiy’s tale, on 
which he himself thus comments. 

b. with the remark as an obj. clause or sentence. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. xv. (1851) 99 Commenting that 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives. 1883 
Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 170 ‘Two opposite schools at once, 
you see,’ commented Gervase. 

1 5 . To remark mentally ; to meditate, ponder. 

XS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 51 Come, I haue learn’d 
that fearfull commenting Is leaden seruitor to dull delay, 
i6oa Return fr, P amass, ui. v. (Arb.) 46 He doubles griete 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting vbl. sb, and ppl, a. 

1594 [see $]. 1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 The 
shallow commenting of Schoiasticks and Canonists, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Queries of StaieVIV.^. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously, .understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed. 1710 Shaptesb. Ckarac. 
(1737) III, 269 The criticizing or commenting Practice. 
1857 Whewell Induct. Sc. L 237 A commenting 

literature, and a second-hand philosophy. 

f Commentar. Obs. rare. [cf. F. commentaire 
and see -ar 2 .] Scotch by-form of Commentary. 

1641 R, Baillie Parall. Liturgy Mass-bk. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon it. 

Commenta'xial, [fi L. cormnentari-us f 
-AL.] Relating to, or characteristic of, commen- 
taries. Hence Co^mmeiLtaTialism, commenta- 
rial method. 

1856 J. Grote in Cambr. Ess, 97 A considerable part.. of 
the . . knowledge of some classical students . . having come 
into the mind on no other method, .than the simple com- 
mentarial one. Ibid. 92 The literary method has ., the 
danger of degenerating into loose commentarialism. 

Co’mmentsuried, ppl. a. rare. [f. Commentary 
sb. or V, + -EX>.] a. Recorded in a commentary, 
chronicled, b. Furnished with a commentary; 
annotated. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., //, cccxvi, The Com- 
mentary’d Acts Of mighty Csesar. a 1653 Idylls i\. 48 
Commentarled Blood Transforms the Sheet. 

t Co^mmentario'grapker. Obs. rare.^ [f. L. 

commentdri-um Commentary + -grapher q. v. 
There may have been a mod.L. commentdrio- 
graphus (cf. historiographus, as the im- 

mediate source.] A writer of commentaries, 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 220 C. J. Csesar the comen- 
tariographer. 

Commentary (kp*mentari), sb. Also 6 comen- 
tarie. [ad. L. conimentdH-um, dri-us (in i6th c. 
F. commentaire. It. comznentario), in its origin an 
adj. (sc. mlumen, liber), f. comment-um : see Com- 
ment and -ART, In classical L. used in the senses 
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^note-book, book of memoranda, or memoirs’, 
also (in Gellins) of ‘annotations’. Isidore Ori^, 
vi. viii. 5 explains, ‘ Sunt enim interpretationes, ut 
commenta iuris, commenta evangelii ’.] 

1 1 . A collection of notes or memoranda ; a note- 
book. Cbs. rare. 

2531 Elyot Gov. 11. il, The s^e emperour spahe seldome 
openly, but out of a comentarie . . that he had before pro- 
uided and writen, 1538 Starkey England n. i. (1871) 162 
By a commentary to conserue and kepe in memory. 

2 . A memoir ; in pi. memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a history ) ; 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some sub- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chiefly Histl) 

2338 Leland Itin. VI. 6 He wrote certen Commentaries 
concerning the Law. 13^ Homilies 1. Faith (1859) 3^ 
He that readeth Cesars Commentaries . . hath thereby a 
knowledge of Cesars life and notable acts. 1386 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 197 We (Frenchmen) studie 
kitchin commentaries, as much as any good science. 
2603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. § 2 Commentaries are they 
which set^ down a continuance of the naked events and 
actions, without the motives or designs, the counsels, the 
speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action : for this is the true nature of a commentary. ^ 2657 
(title), The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Commentary. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ii. 
22 Caesar . . has in one passage of the Commentaries com- 
pressed into a few lines ail that he could ascertain about the 
Germans. 

3 . A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work ; an expository treatise following the order 
of the work explained. 

2338 Bale Thre Lawes 1623 The commentaryes of Auicen 
and Aueroyes. 1533 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 279 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth boke of 
Virgyl his Eneades. 2361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 2768 Johnson 
Pref. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want a commentary. 2840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 249 Many volumes have been written by way of com- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. 

b. transf and Jig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; a comment, remark. 

2338 CovERDALE Prol. to N. T. Wks. II. 36 One trans- 
lation . . illustrateth another, and . . in many places one is 
a plain commentary unto another. 2671 Grew Anai. 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester, How excellent a Commentary 
This [Nature] is on the Former [the Scriptures]. 2748 J. 
Mason Elocut. 14 A just Pronunciation is a good Commen- 
tary. 2824 Scott Wav. xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary., on the manner of the treatment. 2843 Prescott 
Mexico VII. ii. (1864) 223 Godly persons, .whose lives might 
be a fitting commentary on their teaching. 2863 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr. ii. vi, Mortimer laughed again, with his usual 
commentaries of * How can you be so ridiculous, Eugene 1 ' 
and ‘ What an absurd fellow you are ! ’ 

t Co'mmentary, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make a commentary, to comment on. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia vj. 219 To commentary vpon 

all these proceedings. 

2 . irans. To annotate. 

2648 J. Goodwin Eight 4- Might 41 Chrysostome . . com- 
mentarieth the place, thus. 

Commentate (k^-menWt), v. rare. [A 
modern formation, app. f. Commentat-oe.] 

1 . trans. Comment v. 2. 

2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. i. 222 Shakspeare . . Almost eat 
up by commentating zeal. 1818 Todd, Commentate, to 
annotate, to write notes upon [citing Mathias]. 2864 Sj>ec- 
tator 32 Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
— the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
2883 Athenmum 9 June 723/1^ Men who . . cannot speak a 
word of the languages they criticize and commentate. 

2 . intr. « Comment v. sS- 

iZ^g Sat. Rev. VIII. 98/1 The Commentator . . had been 
taken in by one as competent . . to commentate as himself. 
2861 Vacation Tour 123 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep . . and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

Hence Co'mmentatmg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1794 [see above], 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 547 
The commentating printer. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess, 
Crit. Method 89 The Byzantine commentating. 

Commentation. (kf>ment^i-j9n). [In form ad. 
L. commentation-em meditation, study, enthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f, 
commentdH to meditate, reflect on, study, compose, 
discuss, write upon ; the modem sense goes witb 
Xhtxt of comment, commentary, 
f l, a. An expository note, a comment, a gloss, 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Obs. 

2579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim.^ 512/^ Let vs not take 
this commentation and charge that is conteined here . . but 
let vs heare God speake. 2645 M. Casaubon Orig. Temp. 
Evils 19 Learned Mr. Vossius . . in his elaborate Commen- 
tations De Origins Idolatries. 272a Spotswood in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. I. 291 Some good com- 
mentations upon the Scriptures, 
f 2 . Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of I, comment which is a mere invention or 
concoction. Obs. Cf. Comment v.i. 

265a Gaule Magastrom, 127 Magick and astrologie, and 
mens fanaticall opinions and commentations thereupon. 
422734 North Exam. 1. iv. § 5 Meer Inventions and Com- 
mentations of Faction. — Lives (1826) IL 385 By subtile 
commentations, and wild inferences. 


+ 3. Meditation, excogitation. Ohs. rare'~~'^. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams n. 207 His Papers of long 
study, and much commentation. 

4. The making of comments; commenting. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXV IL 89 The sort of com- 
mentation that has been made on the election. 2857 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 205 These causes . . make 
criticism and commentation flourish. 2875 G. Dawson 
Shahs. 4 r other Lect. (i888j 117 Much of the commentation 
upon Shakespeare. 

Commentative (k^memtativ), a. rare. [f. 
L. stem of commentaf-or, etc. + -iVE.j 
tl. =Commentitiods. Obs. 

2726 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 79 These two Commentative 
Pamphlets were first edition’d in French. Ibid. ni. Crit. 
Hist. 37 The same Impudent Arian dares in those forg’d 
Commentative Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc. 
2. Making or containing comments. 

2846 Worcester cites Eel. Rev. 

Coznmentator (kfy-m&t^itor). [in form a. L. 
commentator, agent-noun from comnientdri (see Com- 
mentation); hence = ‘ inventor, author’ (Tertull.), 
the modem sense is associated with that of com^ 
ment, commentary. So mod. F. commentateur.'\ 
tl. A writer of historical ‘commentaries’, a 
chronicler. Obs. rare. 

s432i“So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 39 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diuersely. 
2. A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work ; the writer of a commentary. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. V*. 1. 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, askes the question. Ibid. ni. 230 Cornelius 
h Lapide, a . . great Commentatour upon holy Scripture, 
2655 Gurnall Chr. in Artn. iii. § 3 (i66p) 583/2 It is said of 
some Commentators, the places on which they treat were 
plain till they expounded them* 2736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) III. 274 The tomb of Accursi, a commentator on the 
law. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 219 To find in 
the author of Faust his own best commentator. 

atirib. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 2833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 426 Com- 
mentator-learning heaped upon the ‘ Divine Comedy 

Commentator, obs. f. Commendator. 
Commentatorial (k^mentatoe-rial), a. [f. L, 
type ^commentdtori-us (f. commentator) + -al ; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators. 

2822 Blackw. Mag. IX. 435 His Latin, after all, is com- 
mentatorial, 1837 Whewell Induct. Sc. 1 . 182 The 
Commentatorial Spirit, the Dogmatism . . of the Middle 
Ages. 2882 Seeley Nat. Relig. 174 When the commenta- 
torial spirit is renounced, when free inspiration moves again. 

Co*minexita:torsMp. [see -ship.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

276s B. Lowth Let. Warburton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
tatorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 2839 Maginn 
in FraseVs Mag. XX. 253 A revived zeal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare. 2^2 Seeley Nat. Relig. i. iii. 55 
Those who confound commentatorship with philosophy. 

Commentator^ (kpme-ntatari), a. [ad.L. 
type ^commentdtori-us.] Of the nature of com- 
mentation. 

2868 C. E. Appleton Life ^ Lit. Relics (2881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs. ffi Commonty. 
Commenter, -or (k^*mentai, k/memtsi). 
F orms ; 6 -onr, 7 -or, 7- -er. [f. Comment v. + -er, 
-OR : cf. L. commenior, deviser, contriver, axithor.] 
1. One who comments; a commentator. {Obs. in 
specific sense; frequent in 17 th c.) 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 293 Also the commentor 
Eth., 5° [seyth] )?at Socrates . . seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but Jiey mowe not make him unri3tful. 
2329 More Heresyes i. Wks. 152/2 He wold that the student 
of scripture shoulde leneto the commentours & vnto naturall 
reason. 2627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n- vii. 255 What Na- 
zianzenes commentor sayes. 421632 Donne Sat. ii. (R.), 
Slily, as any commenter goes by Hard words or Sense. 2823 
Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 51 Commenter on a Scotch 
Bishop’s Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. Peter, 
f 2. An inventor, a concocter. Obs. 
a 2643 [see next]. 

t Commentiter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. com- 
mentlri, commentlt- to devise a lie (f. mentiri to 
lie) + -ER.] A deviser of lies, a liar. 

4x2643 Featley Dippers Dipt 227 No expositors, hut 
impostors ; no commentators, but commenters, nay rather 
commentiters. 

t Commenti’tial, a. Obs. rare—'^. 5= next. 

2622 CoRYAT Crudities •efl.x Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne hraines. 

t Commentitious (k^menti-Jos), a. Obs. [f. 
TL commentui'us {-titi-us) invented, feigned (f. 
comment- ppl. stem of comminisci to invent).] Of 
feigned or invented sort ; fictitious, lying. 

2614 Day Festivals (1615) j^ 4 A commentitious and fained 
Matrimony. 2615 Curry-c.forCox-c. v, 209 Such idolatrous 
and Commentitious trumperies. 26919 Bentley Phal. 281 
As false and commentitious as our Sibylline Oracles. 2849 
W. Fitzgerald tr. Whiiaher's Disput. 664 They were full 
of commentitious fables. 

Hence ComxnentL’tiously adv., Commenti*- 
tionsness. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 252 They, .sought to winne the 
waight of authority., by commentitiously prefixing his., 
name. 2727-31 Bailey vol. II> Commentitiousness, coun- 
terfeitness, forgedness. 

Commenty, obs. 1 Commonty. 


Commer, obs. f. Comer. 

Commerband, var. Cummerbund, Indian sash. 
Commerce (k^>*mojs), sb. Also 7 comerce, 
commerse. [a. F. commerce, ad. L. commercium 
trade, trafficking, {. com- together, with, -f merx, 
merci- merchandise, ware. Used only since the 
idthi c. ; the earlier term was merchandise. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sense 2 c) ; Gay 1720 (sensei) shows the 
present usage,] 

1 . Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art ; buying and selling together ; trad- 
ing ; exchange of merchandise, esp. as conducted 
on a large scale between different countries or dis- 
tricts ; including the whole of the transactions, 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber of 
Commerce: see Chamber j- 5 . 4 c. 

2387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111 . 415/1 So hath the 
same mutuall and naturall concourse and commerce beene 
without interruption, .to the singular great benefit and in- 
riching of their people. 2398 Florid, Comercio^tz-^ckt, 
intercourse, commerce, 2630 Howell Lett. II. To Rdr. 2 
They are the soul of trade ; they make commerce Expand 
it self throughout the univers. 2720 Gay Poems (27451 11 . 
31 There commerce plenty brings from foreign coasts. 
2727-32 Chambers CycL, Chambers of Commerce, are as- 
semblies of merchants and dealers, where they treat of 
matters relating to commerce. 2784 T. Gordon (title), Car- 
riages, for the purposes of inland commerce, agriculture, etc. 
287s Jevons Money (1878) 83 All commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities of equal value. 2884 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under the 
name of ‘ competition’, goes on unceasingly, 
f b. pi Mercantile dealings. Obs. 

2595 R. Harvey Philad. 3 Hee will be aboue your com- 
mercies, and throw you into the marshes. 2634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 18 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles IL iv. 185 Modera- 
tion in commerces. 

t c. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (of a place), [ad. Sp. comerciol\ Obs. 

2748 A nson's Voy. ii. x. 239 The commerce at Manila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in case of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended. Ibid. iii. viii. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 

d. (i*)Trade, business (obs.) ; a business, rare. 
2738 Binnell Descr. Thames 256 Fisheries denote the 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 2873 Browning Red Coit. Ni.-Cap Wks. 2889 XII. 
207 Disposure of the commerce — that took time, And would 
not suffer by a week’s delay. 

2. Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

2337 Cdl. Pole Lei. in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. App. Ixxxiv. 

219 To have me in his hand he would he content .. to dis- 
turb al commerce between . . man and man, 2601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. HI. iv. 291 He is now in some commerce with my 
Ladie. 2736 Bolingbroke (1749) 228 The free and 
easy commerce of social life. 2760 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness 23 Domestic animals which have the greatest Com- 
merce with mankind. 2794 Paley Evid. 11. iv. 114 In our 
Lord’s commerce with his disciples. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley 
II. 329 He sought literary and scientific conversation, and 
the commerce of wits. 

t b. (with a and plural.) 
a 2642 Suckling Lett. 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce. 2656 tr. White's Peripat. Insiit. 428 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patriarchs, or even the commerces of 
the Kings with iEgypt. 2722 Sped. No. 76? ! A 

Man who is . . not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the Heart 
of Man. 

c. Intercourse or converse with God, with 
spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xvii. (T.), Places of puhlick re- 
sort being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
. . commerce to he had between God and us. 2638 Wilkins 
New World vi. (2707) 45 Souls, that, .have freed themselves 
from any Commerce with the Body. 2706 Watts Horae 
Lyr. I. Love on a Cross, I hold no more commerce with 
Hell. 2796 Metastasio III. 39 Worthy of a man in 

commerce with the Muses. 2805 Words w. Prelude 
(2850) 354 We sank Each into commerce with his private 
thoughts. 2835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 85 To hold any 
commerce with great and sublime principles. 

fd. Of good (etc.) commerce: agreeable (etc.) 
in intercourse, ‘ pleasant to meet Obs. 

1792 Miss Burney Diary (2876) III. 371 The Bishop . . is 
otherwise intelligent and of good commerce. 

3. Intercourse of the sexes ; esp. in a bad sense. 
2624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 181 With all these noble ma- 
trons he is said to have commerse. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 
266 le I The unlawful Commerce of the Sexes. 2749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones Wks. 2775 III. 40 Sophia’s virtue . . made 
his commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 
2798 Malthus Popul. (1806) II. III. 11. 104. 2859 Tennyson 
Merlin 4 Vivien 760 What say ye to Sir Lancelot ? . . That 
commerce with the Queen, .is it. .whisper’d in the corner ? 

Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, etc.). Obs. 
2608-22 Bp. Hall Medit. (2851) 138 Here is a true natural 
commerce of senses . . the lame man lends his eyes to the 
blind ; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 2690 Bp. 
Ashe Let. in Academy 25 Mar. (2882) 222, I have setled a 
Comerce of Letters with a Celebrated Russian Bishop. 2692 
Bentley Boyhe Lect. ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac- 
tion and Passion. 2742 Middleton Cicero p.'jip) HI. ix. 55 
A constant commerce of Letters between him and Brutus, 
d* 6. Communication, means of free intercourse. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. gs This Caspian Sea. .has no 
commerce or entercourse with any Sea. 2665-6 Phil. 
Trans. I.X15 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nell with another Whirl-pool . . by which Commerce the 



COMMERCE. . 

waters, .are conveyed through the said underground Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 1675 IHd. X. 469 T^ing out the 
stopple a^in I opened its commerce with the outward air. 
27S7 A. Cooper Distiller i. ii. (1760) 16 Free from the too 
rude Commerce of the external Air. 

6 . Cards. A game in which exchange or barter 
is the chief feature. Also aitrib. 

1733 Mrs. Dei.any A tdobiog. 4- Corr. fi86r) 1 . 346 , 1 played 
two pools at commerce. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 
Tsi. Lard Mabneshtry I. 341 The ion here is the game of 
* Commerce’ which the hne people play immoderately high. 
1779 The Sylph 1 . 238 My former winnings are in the sweep- 
.stake-pool at the commerce-table. 1780 Miss Burney Diary 
<[1854) I. 270 Whist players in one, and a commerce party 
in the others. 1818 Biackio. Mag. III. 532 Playing at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 Athenmim 
4 ^une 734 Then, in 1776, the game of ‘ Commerce ’, which 
children play now for amusement, was ‘ all the rage 
f b. Game of commerce: see qiiot., and cf. Fr. 
jeux de commerce in Littre ; also Commercial a. 6. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett. Jl. 145 A few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce, and other incidentai calls of good com- 
pany. 

Comb.., as commerce-crushing 
c 1819 Bentham Wks. II. 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crashing decree.^ proclaimed by Buonaparte. 
CoBimierce Also 7 eommerse. 

[f. prec. sb., or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); cf. also L. conmercidri to trade, and 
med.L, commercdre.'] 

fl. intr. To carry on trade ; to trade, traffic. 

1587 Fleming C&ntn. Holinshed III. 1415/1 That the .. 
subjects of either side., should safelie, freelie and securelie 
commerce togither. 1613 Drayton Foly-olb. v. Notes 83 
Which with Ms shipping once should seeme to haue com- 
merst. 1660 R. Coke Pmmr 4- Subj . 49 And men did in 
those dayes commerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or converse, hold com- 
munication, associate with. arch. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Pref. 3 Thoise of English bloud 
were forbidden to marry and commerce with them. 1633 
Milton Penser&so 39^ With . . looks commercing with the 
skies, Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Heywood 
Love’s Misir. i. Wks. 1874 V. 104 He shew thee . . What 
kind of people I commerst withall In my transhape. 1756 
Amory Buncle iryjo) I. 44 Abraham and his sons conversed 
and commerced with the nations. 1843 Tennyson Walking 
to the Mail, Commercing with himself, He lost the sense 
that handles daily life. 1^7 Lowell Democr. 70 To com- 
merce with, fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

1 3. To communicate physically. 
i!1i639 Chapman & Shirley Ckahot iii. ii, The way .. by 
which these spirits should commerce, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the head. 1680 Morden Geog. Rect. 
<1683} 326 * 3 rhe Convenience of four Seas - .by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 

T 4. trcms. To traffic or deal in. Obs. rare. 

1634 Heywood Captvves i. i. in Builen 0 . PI. IV, Where 
lust and all undeanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Hence Oomme'remg vhl. sb. and ppL a. 

16x0 ^owhkVS'DS Martin Mark-all^ By dayly commercing 
and discoursing. 1633 Lithgow Trav. vi. 264 Sixe Ger- 
manes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 90 Commercing squadrons o’er 
the billows bound. 1839 Carlyle Chartism (1840) 87. 

t Oommerceable« a. Obs. [f. Commerce sb. 
or 27. -i- -able : cf. F, commendable, Sp. comerci- 
ctkUl\ Open to traffic. 

1654 Darl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs of Flanders 
416 It is hardly commerceable at any time of the year. 

Co’mmerceless, a. [f. Commerce sb. -r -less.] 
Devoid of commerce or trade. 

1768 Sterne Septf. Jount. (1782) I. 135 In some dark and 
dismal room behind [the shop] he sits commerceless in his 
thrum night-cap. a 1799 Tytler Menu Ld. Fames II. 
II (L.) The savage commerceless nations of America. 

t CommeTcement. Obs. [f. Commerce v. + 
-MENT : possibly repr. a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealings ; intercourse (commercial or social). 

1337 Col. Pole Let. to Cromwell (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. vi, f. 350), I shuld ahstayne from all commercement wyth 
thatt part other by word, wrytyng or dede. 1610 Markham 
Masterp. ®. i. t Those with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. 1651 Raleigh’s Ghost 8 Men’s own industry and 
laboiiousness, d,oth much more predominate and rule over 
ail their mutual comraercements, then any higher cause. 

t CommeTcer. Obs. [f. Commerce v. + -er : 
cf. trader l\ a. A trader, b. A person that one 
has to do with ; a ^ customer K 
1633 Lithgow Trav. viii. 360 A Turkish Bashaw . . euer 
preying vpon Christian Commercers. Ibid, ii, 66. 1654 

W. Mountagu Devout Ess. ii. 103 (L.) He would rather 
fright than fancy such commercers. 

t OommeTcery. Obs. [f. as prec. + -eey.] 
Trading, commercial intercourse. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iir. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat..How he durst be so bold to infest the seas, and 
spoyle the commerceries ? 

Commerciable (k/maujabl), a. £f. L. com- 
mercid-ri (see Commerce v.) + -able : cf. Sp. 
comercmble, and Commerceable,] That may be 
trafficked with ; fit for commerce. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) 1 . 597 Articles, .more com- 
merdable in her hands. 

Commercial (k^movjal), [mod. f. L. com- 
merci-um Commerce + -al: c£ n:iod.F. commercial, 
Sp. comercial (not found in early 17 th e. Diets.)] 

1. Engaged in commerce ; trading. 

«i687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv. <16911 82 The whole Com- 
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mercial World, or World of Trade, consisteth of about 
Eighty Millions of Souls, as aforesaid. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. hew Invent. 129 What Harbours and Ports there are 
in the whole Commercial World, 1774 Burke Sp. Electors 
Bristol Wks. HI. 21 A rich commercial city, .a part of a 
rich commercial nation. 1817 Ponsonby in Pari. Deb. 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. xiv, Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercial house of Bilson and Slum? 1836 ST^mLEV Sbiai 
fy Pal. vL (1858) 271 The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. 

2. Having reference to, or bearing on commerce, 
as in Com77iercial Law, Treaty. 

1744 J. Campbell {title). Voyages and Travels containing 
. . the commercial History of Chorea and Japan. 1765 [title), 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 {title), Cata- 
logue of the Commercial Library at Harabui^. 1866 Crump 
Banking Pref. 7 To pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business. 1889 Times 30 Dec. 13/2 Com- 
mercial geography, in the strict sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinary school subject. 

3. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade. 

17157 Johnson Pref. to Rolfs Diet. Comm. Wks. IX. 422 
A time in which . . commercial gain was sought with such 
general emulation. iSzg M'Culloch Pol. Been. 1. 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mill jPt?/. 
Ecoft. 111. xii. § 3 There is said to be a commercial crisis 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty 
in meeting their engagements. 

4. Suck as passes current in the transactions of 
commerce. 

1733 Johnson Rambler No. 192 F ii My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. iSai J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. 

HI. 1 15 The corresponding commercial weight propor- 
tional to their pound troy. 1879 E. Garrett House by 
Wks. 1 . 32 The dusty ways of common commercial morality. 

b. F'ormiug an article of general commerce. 
Generally implying chemical impurity, or a different quality 
from that which is used for scientific or medical purposes.^ 
c 1863 Orr’s Circ. Sc., Chera. 318 The commercial acid is 
generally not quite pure. 1875 Ure Did. Arts I. 749 s.v. 
Catechu, The ordinary commercial catechu is prepared by 
boiling the chips, 

5. Viewed as a mere matter of business ; looking 
toward financial profit. 

1882 Pebody Eng. yournalism x. 71 The Public Adver- 
tiser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first English newspaper 
that proved a commercial success. Mod. The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not very promising. It is a purely 
commercial speculation. 

6. Phrases. Commercial letter, note: sizes of 
writing paper in U. S. t Commercial play : cf. 
Commerce 6 b. Commercial room : a room in an 
inn, hotel, etc., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
tramller: an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, etc., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. II. 247 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are they la belle conversation, or are 
they all three ? 1774 Ibid. 1 . 318 Do lyour Amusements and 
Pleasures] consist in little commercial play {un petit jeu de 
sociite) in good company ? 1837 Dickens Pichw. xiv, In 
the evening the ‘commercial room’ was filled with a social 
circle. 1853 [title). Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade, i860 Dickens {title). Uncommercial Traveller- 
B. sb. Bhort for commercial trcweller. 

1853 Dickens in Story of Jus Life (ed. 2) 225 A most 
amusing and sprightly speech upon ‘ Commercials 1861 
— Gt. Expect, xiii, A waiter,. said .. ‘The Commercials 
sent up their compliments’. 

Commercialism (kpm§uJBiz’m). [f. prec.] 

1. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit. (Often disparaging.) 

1849 Fraser’s Mag. XXXIX. lop Young men in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, their quill-driving 
commercialism. 1850 Kingsley Ait. Locke xxxix, The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up i 1889 G- Gissing Nether World II. xi. 228 
Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 

1881 F. J. Crowest Phases Mus. Eng. Contents, Musical 

Commercialisms. 1883 A theneeum 3 Mar. 273 The excruci- 
ating commercialism ‘Maria wrote Mrs, Inchbald* for 
‘wrote to Mrs. Inchbald’ defaces almost every page. 

CommeTCialist. [f- as prec, + -ist.J One 
professionally engaged in commerce ; an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 Southey Espriella’s Lett. {'1814'* II. 91 Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists should 
prevail ! 1845 Stocqueler Handbk, Brit. India 365 
Many difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 
of other than English commercialists. 

Commerciality (k/msuJliEe-liti). [f. Com- 
mercial -f- -lYT ; cf. F. commercialitil\ Commer- 
cial quality or nature. 

1861 G. Meredith Evan Harrington II, vu. 110 It was 
to seem husiness-Hke — the commerciality of the English 
mind, Pall Malt G. 4 Oct. 5/2 Speaking of what he 
called the commerciality of modem artists. 

Commercialize (k/naovjabiz), zi, [f. Com- 
mercial + -IZE; cf* F. commercialiserl\ tram. To 
render commercial, make a matter of trade ; to 
subject to commercialism. Hence OomnaeTcial- 
iaed 75 ^/. Comme'rcializiiig. 

1830 J. Wilson in BlacJm. Mag. XXVII. 14/1 There has 
been a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in itself . , hut in the commercialiring of agriculture, il^o 
Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 581 Expense and rank went more 


COMMlHATIOlf, 

together of old than in our more commercialized country. 

Bryce Commw. IXL vi. ci, 420 Agriculture.. 

..has been, in America, commercialized, and become really 
a branch of trade. 

Hence Comnie:rcializa*tio3i. 

1889 Pall Mall G, 17 June 3/2 The commercialization 
of the Indian railway system, giving business rather than 
military management. 

Com.mercially (kpms-jjali), adv. [f. Com- 
mercial + -LY “.] In a commercial manner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a matter of trade. 

179S Burke Scarcity Wks. VI 1 . 414, I consider the stop- 
ping of the^ distillery, ceconoraically, financially, commer- 
cially, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, as a 
measure rather well meant than well considered. a 184s 
PIooD Desert-Bom viii, To speak still more commercially. 
1883 J. Thornton in Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric 
[acid] was commercially pure. There is another chemically 
pure, and that is the best. 

t Comme*rciate, v. Ohs. Pa. pple. -at. [f. 
L. commerdd-ri to trade: see -ATE.] intr. To hold 
intercourse, associate with. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen 42 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerdate with, or be united^ to God perfectly. 
Ibid. 322 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, vbl. sh., etc. : see Commerce v. 
Commere : see Cummer. 

Commerge (k^^msud,^), v. [f. Com- + merge.] 
intr. To merge together, coincide. 

1837 T. Carlyle Germ. Rojjt. III. 239 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, commerge. 

Commerous, obs. form of Cumbrous. 

11 Commers i k^meu-s). Also eommerz. [Ger. 
ad. L. coffwiercimn : cf. Commerce sense 2 .] A 
social gathering of German University students, 
etc., held at a house of public entertainment. 

1833 Thackeray Newcomes I. 259 A commerz, a drunken 
bout. 1868 Daily News 12 Aug., A students’ Commers 
consists in drinking unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. 1888 Fall Mail G. 20 Oct. 2/2 The evening 
closed with a Commers and public distribution of prizes in 
a large hall. 

Commess, Sc. variant of Commis, Obs. 
Commessation, -estible, -et : see Come-. 
Commeve, obs. variant of Commove. 
Commical, -ids:, obs. ff. Comical, Comic. 
Commlccion, -iction, obs. ff. Commixtiom. 
t Co*mmigrate, v. Obs.^^ [f. L. contmigra-re 
(cf. next): see -ate 3.] intr. To migrate together, 
*755 }oviHS,o^, Commigrate, to remove m a body, or by 
consent, from one country to another. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t Comi 3 ligra*tioil. Obs. [ad. L. commigra- 
tidn-eju migration, f. ccnnmigr&re to remove with 
all one^s effects, migrate, f. com- with + migrdre to 
migrate.] Migration : properly, on a large scale. 

1637 Hakewill Apol. 1. i. 34 Wee read of diverse commi- 
grations or removalls of Nations. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. II. vii. 201 Nothing impedes their mutual commigra- 
tions. ^ 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 184 The 

Inhabitants, .lost all Memory of their Commigration. x^ss 
Johnson, Coimnigration, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another, 

2. Transmigration (of souls). 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soules into the bodies of Beasts, 

t CommiTitant. Obs. Also comilitaxit. [f. 
L. commilitdnt-em, pr. pple. of commilitm'e to fight 
in company, f. com- + militdre : cf. Militant.] 

A. sb. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. 

1577 Hellowes Gueuara’s Chron. 222 O most excellent 
princes and my commilitants, x6i3 Drayton Poly-olb, 
xviii. 296 His marshall compere . . and brave commilitant. 
1728 Morgan A II. iv. 258 The disastrous Fate of 
Barbarossa, and so many of his brave comilitants. 

B. adj. Fighting in alliance. 

1833 F- Mahony in Fraseps Mag. XI. 573 Spain and 
Brabant comilitant — Bavaria and Castille. 

II Commilito. Obs. Also eommiliton, -one. 
[L.co77mulito,-dnem fellow-soldier, comrade, f.com- 
with + miles, milit- soldier It. commilitone, ¥ . 
*CQ7nmiiiton.'\ A fellow-soldier. 

1600 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 400 My said commilito 
began a long discourse. 1656 jBlount Glossogr., Commili- 
tone, a fellow souldier, a Camerade. X637 Hawke 'Killing^ 
is M. 20 With the help of his Commilitons. 1803 Med. 
yml. XIV, SSI The sick soldier, removed from his early 
acqumntance or commilitones, 

Commin, -alitie, -altie, -ty(e: see Common. 
Comminate (kp-mini^it), v. [f. L. comminSt- 
ppl. stem of commindri (cf. next) : see -ate 5.] 
tra7zs. To threaten (with Divine vengeance), ana- 
thematize. Also vrith acc. of cognate meaning, 
and mtr. Hence Co'mminating vbl. sb. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, ix. (1632) 613 Either by 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, or coraminating, or 
excommunicating, 1801 G. Hardinge Sec, Essence of 
Malone 55 (L.J, I cannot agree to this anathema, though com- 
minated by, etc. 1839 Ld. Cockburn JmL 1 . 219 No one 
liked less to be thwarted or could comminate better. 1847- 
54 Thackeray Chrishnas Bks. (1872) 73 Gronow, if he 
comminates his neighbour s congregation, is the affectionate 
father of his owiL 

ComminatioB. (kipmin^ Jan), [a. F. eommina- 
tion, ad. L. com7nindtidn-em, n. of action f. com- 
7ni7idri to threaten with, menace, f* com- intensive 
+ mindri to threaten ; see Minatory.] 


COMMIHATIVE. 


COMMISEItATE. 


1 . Denuticiation of piinisliment or vengeance, esp, 
threatening of Divine punishment or vengeance. 

1460 Capgrave Chrm* 122 Than mad Swayn a grete 
comminacion to the town of Seynt Edmund, that he schuld 
distroyeit.^ 1:553 hlows. A^ol. xxxiii. Wks. 897/2 The ter- 
rible comminacion and threate . , in the Apocalyps vnto the 
byshoppe of Ephesy. 1640 Gent Knaz>e in Gr. ii. i, Why 
your Comminations and undecent language point thus at 
me. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt., The terrible Conimination of 
our Saviour against _ Scandalizers. 1863 Goulburn Com- 
ynunion L 77 Breathing commination rather than Love. 

b. Often loosely used for denunciation, anathe- 
matizing’ (with reference to sense 2). 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. {1830) IV. 194 The priesthood . . 
repeating their comminations against me. 1824-9 Landor 
Imag.^ Contf. (1846) 1. 350 Pouring out his choler and com- 
minations. 1865 Sat. Rev. ii Feb. 156 Their orthodox 
commination of all taxation. 

2 . Liturgy. A recital of Divine threatenings 
against sinners; in the Anglican Liturgy, forming 
part of an office appointed to be read after the 
Litany on Ash-Wednesday and at other times. 
Also applied to the whole office. 

1552 Prayer-hk.^ A Commination against Sinners, with 
certain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxii. § 14 That memorable com- 
mination set down in the book of common prayer. 1710 
Wheatley Bk. Com. Prayer xiv. Introd. (T.), In the last 
review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for the sake of 
explaining the word commination .. So that the whole title 
. . now runs thus : A commination, or denouncing of God’s 
anger and judgements against sinners, with certain prayers. 
fg. 1865 Mrs. Riddell Geo. Geitk II. xii. 143 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 

3 . attrib., as comniination service, the office 
containing the Commination (see 2) ; also transf 

iT 1805 Coleridge Three Graves in. xvii, For on that day 
[Ash-Wednesday] you know we read The Commination 
prayer. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. ri. II. iv.88 He read 
Commination Services over these unwelcome creatures. 

Comminatitre (k^^-min^dv), a. rare. [ad. 
L. commindltv-tts menacing, f. ppl. stem of com- 
mindri\ see prec. and -IVB.] Conveying a com- 
mination or threatening. 

1835 L Taylor Spir, Despot, iii. 90 The inflexible in- 
tegrity of the record, and its comminative intention, 
b. as sb. A denunciatory expression. 
i88S_ Standard 12 Apr. sA A fine selection of catching 
comminatives on the text of the Budget. 

Oomminator (kf^-mm^hai). [a. L. com- 
minatory f. commindri ; see prec.] One who 
threatens or denounces vengeance ; one who curses. 

1682 H. More Annoi. GlanviU’s Lux. O. 74 In Com- 
minations the Comminator is the Creditor, and he that is 
menaced the Debtor. 1884 N. 4- Q. 19 Apr. 319/2 We 
failed to recognize in the gallery of comminators the fine 
picture of the man . . standing in the early morning at his 
garden gate and ‘ swearing at large 

Comminatory (kp-minatsri), a. [ad. med.L. 
commindtori~us (in F. commhmtoire)^ f. com- 
mindtorx see -obt.] Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengeance ; threatening, denun- 
ciatory. 

1508 Fisher Wks. 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was ony beest that toucheth the hyll . . shall sufire deth. 
1605 Answ. Supposed Discmt. Rom. Doctr. sg What corn- 
minatory letters did they write to his Maiestie. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Bill. 532 The rest of the Prophecy is.. 
Comminatory, or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 1798 
Antiq. in Ann. Reg. 413 The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs. 1890 W. O’Brien When we were Boys 
(ed. 2) 502 * Bah ! ’ he sidd, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crowd, 
t b. as sb. Obs. 

1656 Sheplierd’s Kalendar viii. (headmg), The pains of 
Hell comminatories of Sinnes. 

Comming, obs. f. CoMiwa : see Come v. 
Commingle (kpmi-ggl), v. [f. Com- together 
4 - Mingle ; the more normal Eng. form is the obs, 
Co-MINGLB; commingle imitates words like corn- 
mix^ commit, etc., in which the compound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanic.] 

To mingle or mix together, to blend. ; a. intr. 
os 1626 Bacon Pkys. Rem. (J.), Dissolutions of gum tra- 
gacanth and oil of sweet almonds do not commingle 1648 
Herrick AVjr/ijn, To M. Henry Lawes, If thy voice com- 
mingle with the string, 1795 Southey ^oan of Arc vi. 371 
The frequent groan of death commingling with the storm. 
1866 Motley Dutch Rep. iii. iv. 408 As incapable of com- 
mingling as oil and water. 

b. tra 7 is. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig, 
have been zWz'.) 

1648 Herrick HesPer.^ Upon Juliets Rec&v., Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret and creame commingled. 
1705 Southey Joan of Arc ix. 356 And thither bear Eng- 
lish or French alike commingled now. 1840^ Howitt Visits 
Remark. Places Ser. i. 226 The shock which commingles 
earth and heaven. 1848 Lytton Harold xi. 30X A yell of 
such terror and woe and wrath, all commingled. 

Commingled (k^mi-gg’ld), ppL a. [f. prec. + 
-ED h] Mingled together, blended. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Julia, Offlowers a sweet com- 
mingled coronet, 1869 Lynch Ch. ^ SL 12 A chaos of 
-commingled and conflicting good and evil. 

Commi*nglement. rare. [f. Commingle + 
-MENT. (An instance of the use of this suffix with 
a non-Romanic word.)] A mingling, mixture. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 257 A ludicrous commin- 
^ement of anger and goodwill. 1^3 Paxton Hood Scot» 
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Charac. iv. 92 A weird comminglement of metaphysician 
and mathematician. 

Commingling (k^mi*ggliq) , vb!. sb. [f. as prec. 
-f- -ING 1.] The action of the verb Commingle. 

1854 Landor Lett. American 51 The best breeds are im- 
proved by crossing and commingling. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 6 The commingling of small streams 
forms rivers. 

Commi*nglingj ppi‘ [f. as prec. -f -ing 2.] 
That commingle ; mingling together. Cf. the verb. 

1814 Southey Roderick iv, Proud distinctions which 
commingling blood And time’s long course have fmled to 
eflface. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 471 The commingling fire 
will mix our ashes. 1864 Earl Derby Iliad iv, 522 The 
shouts and yells of those commingling hosts. 

Comminli, obs. f. Commonly. 

Comminnaibe (kpmi nb^i^'t), v. rare, [irreg. 
(like F. comminuer) f. L. commmuPre : see Com- 
minute and -ATE 3 6 .] trans. — Comminute. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 104 It will comminuate 
things of so hard a substance that no Mill can break. 1827 
Steuart Planter's 6^. <3828) 203 This treatment . , tends to 
comminuate the subsoil turned up. 

Comminuent (k^mi'ni^^ent). Math. [ad. L. 
commifzuent-em, pr. pple. of comminuere to lessen, 
diminish.] (See quot.) 

1842 De Morgan DiJ^. ^ Ini. Calculus 66 note. To avoid 
..repetition of * a quantity which diminishes without limit 
when Ajc diminishes without limit', I have coined this 
word {comminuenti . . To comminute two quantities is to 
suppose them to diminish without limit together : commi- 
nution the corresponding substantive ; commimients quan- 
tities which diminish without limit together. 

t <f 1 A m m T •mii'ble j a. Obs. rare~'^. [f. L. com- 
minuLre (see next) 4 - ■-(i)ble.] Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverized. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v, 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats bloud, rather encr^seth in hardnesse . . 
the best we have are comminuible without it. ^ 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Comminuible, that may be broken in pieces. [So 
in Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

CoxnminXL'te (k^'mini^t), v. [f. L. comminut- 
ppl. stem of comminu-ere to reduce into smaller 
parts, lessen ; f. com- together 4 minu-ere to make 
smaller, lessen, f. root of min-us, min-or less.] 

1 . trans. To reduce (solids) to minute particles ; 
to break, crush, or grind to small fragments or to 
powder ; to pulverize, triturate. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 800 Entire Bodies, and not commi- 
nuted, as Sand and Ashes. 1670 Phil. Trans.^ V, 2033 
Such Menstruum’s as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 197 
[They] feed chiefly on shell-fish, which they comminute 
with their teeth. 1880 Nature XXL 203 Nor [are] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones. 

t b. transf. To divide (a liquid) minutely. Obs. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 515 By comminuting and mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. (ed. 4) 297 The Falling of a Column of Water. . 
abrades and comminutes the inspissated Juices. 

e. To reduce to minuteness, to diminish, rare. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 17 Direct and reacting 
waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. 

d. transf To divide or break up {e.g. property) 
into small portions. 

1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxix. 217 If the patronage 
be comminuted and placed in several hands, i860 Adler 
FaurieVs Prov. Poetry xv. 340 Fiefs . . became so commi- 
nuted^ as no longer to afford the means of easy subsistence 
to their too numerous proprietors. 

2. intr. (Math.) [L. com- + minuh-ei\ Proposed 
by De Morgan for ■ to diminish together without 
limit * : see Comminuent. 

Hence Co^mminnting vhl. sb. and///, a. 

1766 Pennant ZooL River Trout Salmon (R.), The supe- 
rior quantity of shell-fish, .may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life Introd. 51 The ^sence of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizzard. 

Gommiuute (k^-minis^t), a. [ad. L. com- 
minut-us pa. pple. of comminute : see prec.] 
« Comminuted. in mod. Diets. 

Commiutlted (k^-minif^ted),///. a. [f. as prec, 

4* -ED I.] 

1 . Reduced to minute particles, or portions. 

^ 1725 Fam.Dict. s.v. Transplanting, By. .drench- 

ing the mould with water . . and by meliorating with sweet 
and comminuted laetations. 1774 P'EsmKssx Tour ScotL 
(1772) 242 The soil is composed of sand and comminuted 
shells, i860 Sat. Rev. X. 306/1 The comminuted political 
condition which is just now so noxious to his country. 186a 
Dana Man. Geol. 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
. . common sand is mainly comminuted quartz. 

2. Surg. Of a bone : Broken or crushed into 
several pieces. So comminuted fracture. 

1790 J. Aitken Ess. Fractures 5. 1831 Sir A. Cooper 
Disloc. ^ Fractures (ed, 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A compound 
and comminuted fmeture of the radius, IhuU, Fragments 
of the broken radius extremely comminuted, 

Comminutiou (kfuaini^’Jbn). [f. L. type 
comminution-em, n. of action f. comminu-ere *. 
see prec. Not lecorded in class. Latm (which 
has minutio, diminuiio').‘\ 

1 . Reduction or br^^ing up into small frag- 
ments ; pulverization, trituration, 

1578 Banister Hist. Man l 13 Hardnes [of the teeth] . . 
necessary to the Comminution of meate, 1691 Ray Crea- 
tion (X714) 26 In all sorts of serpents there is no Mastication 


or Comminution of the Meat. 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 
III. 33 The whole sulphur., suffers no change but comminu- 
tion. 1878 Bell GegenbaueVs Comp. Anat. 213 The organs 
for the comminution of the food. 

b. Surg. Cf. Comminuted 2. 

1820 Sir a. Cooper Surg. Ess, ii. (ed, 2) 138 Compound 
fracture of the thigh attended with considerable comminu- 
tions of the femur. 

2 . transf. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 108 F 4 This natural and ne- 
cessary comminution of our lives. 1881 Times 23 July 11/5 
The perpetual comminution, not to say destruction, of per- 
sonal influence by change of locality [in W^leyanism]. 

3 . Math. Proposed by De Morgan for ‘dinainu- 
tion (of two quantities) together without limit * ; 
see Comminuent. 

Co^mminutor. [Agent-n., in L. form,' ! com- 
minuire to Comminute.] An implement for pul- 
verizing the soil after ploughing. 

3S59 Jn>il. Agric. Soc. XX. i. 182 The land is previously 
ploughed, and then follows * the comminutor 

+ Commis. Obs. In 6 Sc. -mess. [a. F. commit 
deputy, clerk, subst. use of commis, pa. pple. oi com- 
mettre to Commit, appoint, employ :—L. commissus, 
f. committee. Commis is therefore one who is 
specially employed or commissioned.] A deputy, 
delegate, clerk ; used chiefly of foreign officials. 

1573 in T. Thomson Inventories (1815) 187 (Jam.), I send 
to Servais wife and to his commess the pasmentar in the 
abbay, and causit thame graith me ane chalmer. 1697 
Jones Seer. Hist. Whitehall i. i Interpreter for the English 
Affairs to the Principal Commis or Clark of the Dispatches. 
1779 Ld. Pembroke Sp. in Ann.Reg. (17803 129/1 This clerk 
in office, this commis contrary to all military establishments 
. .was now a Lieutenant Colonel. 

t Commi’seiMe, a. Obs. rare^K [ad. L. 
commiscibilis, f. com-mtsc-ere to mix together : see 
-BLE.] That may be commixed ; miscible. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 563 Diagridium. .is without 
vertue ; nor easily commiscible. 

t Commrse, V. Obs. Forms: 4 comise, 5 
oomyse, 5-6 commyse, 6 eommysse, commiss, 
5-7 oommise. [f. F. commis, -mise, pa. pple. of 
commettre to Commit : cf. commise committal ; 
formed in the same way as premise, promise, sur- 
mise.l An earlier type of the vb. Commit, 

1 . trans. To give in charge, entrust, consign; 

= Commit I, 3. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Lord Egremond was 
..commysed to prison. 1485 — St. Wenefr. i The seid 
theuith. .also commysed to hym his douRter. 13®* Fisher 
Wks. 316 Peter . . to whom he commysed . . the cure of the 
christen people. 1623 Favine Theai. Hon. 11, xii, 177 Had 
their cause commised in the said Parliament. 

2. To commission, appoint *, « Commit 5. 

*47S Caxton Jason 72 For to supporte the shal be com- 
mysed Zechius and Zethephius thy lieutenaunts. 1491 — 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. vii. 10 b/2 He ,. commysed 
many men to kepe hem. 

3 . To commit, perpetrate, do (a crime, offence, 
etc.); = Commit 6. Rarely in a good sense. 

*475 Caxton yason 124 The shameful feet commysed by 
them. 1485 — Chas. Gt. Introd. 1 Werkes haultayne doon 
and commysed by their grete strength. *492 — Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 149s) I. xvi. Tgb/i Commisynge many theftes. 
1538 Bale God's Promises ni. in Hazl. DodsUys. 297 An 
uncomelye acte without shame Ham commysed. 

Commiserable (k^mi-zerab’l), a. [f. L. com- 
miserd-ri to CoMMiSEBATE +■ -BLE : c£ miserahlei\ 

1 . Deserving commiseration ; pitiable, lamentable. 

2609 Sir E. Hoby Lei. to T. H. Ded., To all Romish 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretaine, Commiserable Ladies. 
ai63i Donne Lett. (1651) 46. a 2670 Hacket Abp. Wil- 
liams I. (16923 201 Their commiserable condition. _ a 1711 
Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 78 Thy Ears will open 
be, To hear the least commiserable Plea. 2873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. 193 note. Acutely conscious what commiserable 
objects I consent to be ranked with, for my hesitation. 

1 2. Showing commiseration; pitying, com- 
passionate. Obs. rare. 

1618 T. Gainsford P. Warbeck in Select. Harl, MUc. 
(1793) 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 
tended a. .commiserable arm of assistance towards you. 

tCommi'Serant^ a. Obs. rare-^K [ad. L. 
commiserdnt-em, pr. pple, of commiserdrii see 
below.] Showing commiseration ; full of pity. 

csfxPi MS. Tract in Stubbed Anat. Abuses (1879) ^utrod. 
79* On the holye dayes, which our commiserant Lord or- 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes. 

tCommi'Serate,///. n!. Obs. rare~\ ^ [ad. 
L- commiserdt-us, pa. pple. of commiserdri ; see 
next.] Commiserating, pitying. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (2613) 176 Which this holy Father 
(with no little commiserate hart-bleeding) beholding, etc. 

Commiserate (k/fmi‘zer<?it), v. Also 7 co- 
miserate, -at, -misserate. [f. L. commiserdt- 
ppl. stem of commiserd-ri in same sense, f. com--¥ 
miserd-ri (ante- and post-class, -are) to bewail, 
lament, pity, f. miser wretched, lamentable.] 

1 . trans. To feel, show, or express pity or compas- 
sion for (the wretched or unfortunate, or a misfor- 
tune) ; to bewail, pity, compassionate. Also absol. 

2606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxvi. (1622) 355 The valer- 
ous Romaine President, commiserating her, 2622 Rich 
Honest. Age (1844) 39 Here is now a theft committed, and 
a direct breach of (jods commandement yet to be comiser- 
ated. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. v. Wks. 1874 IV. 94, I 
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know you all commiserate my losse. S706 Maule Hist. 
Piets in Misc. Scot, I. 55 This great victory, .did move the 
Birtains more to commiserate than to fear. 1790 Beatson 
Nav, ^ Mil, Mem. 11. 93 His present Majesty .. com- 
miserating his case, restored him. 1858 Holland Tit comb’s 
Lett, vii. ia6 Profoundly to be commiserated is that child 
who looks back upon his home as upon a prison house. 1871 

H. Ainsworth 'Power Hill in. xxvii, She did not exult in 
her rival’s fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her. 

2 . To express sympathy with, condole with. 
a<S55 Gouge Comm, Heb, h. 18 It is expedient that Minis- 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others . . that 
so they may more commiserate others. 1708 Ockley Sara~ 
(1848) 406 Muslim. . was the first that died on Hosein’s 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at his last 
gasp. 1^67 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. {td. 4) II. xiii. 225 
The aptitude, .to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Oommi’seratiaigr vbl, sb. and ppl. a . ; 
Cfommi-seratiiigly aPv.^ with commiseration. 

a X638 Mede Wks, I. xxxviL (R.), What a gentle and com- 
miserating judge God is. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. ii. 
(1840) 245 The beholding of the Templars'torments . . wrought 
in the people .. a commiserating of their persons. 1827 
Foster in Life <5* Corr. (1846) II. 127, 1 should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating syrapatl^. 1861 G. Mere- 
livm Evan Harrington I. x. 184 * Poor Jack I’ Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. 1888 Farjeon Miser Farebrother 

I. xi. 148 He gazed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseration. (k^mi^zer^-Jan). Also 6-7 
-naisseration, 7 comiseration, -cion, [ad. L. 
€ommiseratidn-em (also F, commisSraiton, 16th c. 
in Littrd), n. of action f. commiserdri to CoM- 
MISKBATE.] The action of commiserating; the 
expression of feelings of pity or sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another ; pity, compassion, 
1585 Abp. Sandys Serm, (1841) 226 The judge may not give 
place to commiseration : his place is a place of equity, and 
not of foolish pity. *588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ii. 64 Haue 
comiseration on thy herokall Vassall. ^ *592 tr. funius on 
Rev. xiv. 9 A vehement commisseration of their estate. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. 154 Let no man help him, nor 
take commiseration vpon his infants, 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. (1851) 305 To take into hearing and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome, *708 
Swift Death Partridge^ I prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Jnq. II. ii. 43 They 
not unfrequently wonder why, from being born blind, they 
should he held to be objects of commiseration. 

b. A feeling or expression of pity or compassion. 
1624 Capt, Smith Virginia in. i. 43 They pretended out 
of their commisserations, to referre him to the Councell. 

Commiserative (k^mi-zerativ), tz. [f. as Com- 
miserate z^. -b-iVE.] Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

t6ia~S Bp, Hall Coniempl. N, T. iii. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou lesse in heaven ? 1614 
Cornwallis in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. i6§ As this commisera- 
tive Kingdom hath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal, a X876 M. Collins Th. inGarden (1880) 

11. 249 The commiserative old lady rilled his glass with 
more sherry. 

Hence Commi*seratively adv.^ with commisera- 
tion, pityingly. 

<!ri6i3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 81 Whose weaknes he 
assists no otherwise than commiseratively. 

tCommi'Serator. Obs. rare—'^. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. Commiserate v. {Miser dior is re- 
corded in L.)] One who commiserates. 

1683 Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. n, vi. (T.), Deaf unto the 
. , cries of charitable commiserators. 

tCommiss, a, Ohs. [ad. L. commiss-tis com- 
bined, put together; pa. pple. of commitP^re to 
Commit.] In Cmj : see quots. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury i. 51/2 This [Tau] is termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Ab.solution, especially 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. Ibid. 
in. 408/1 T. .is used for the Cross Commiss, or Cross Tau, 
vulgarly called Saint Anthonies Cross. 

t Commissar. 0^^. chiefly .S<r, Alsoscomis-, 
commissare, 6-7 conimisser(e. [ad. F- commis- 
sairSy ad. med. L. commissari~us : see Commissary 
and -AR 2 .] ss Commissary in yarions senses. 

*435 Sc, Acts fas. / (1814) Pref. 19 (Jam.) Alsua the cora- 
missaris of the buroyys, in the name 01 the haill merchandis 
of the realme. 1427 /bid, (1597) § loi That of ilk Schiref- 
dome their be send [to Parliaments], .twa or maa wise men 
. . the quliilk sal be called Commissares of the Schire. c 147S 
Piet. Voc. {Nomina Ecclesiasticorum)y 

///(T comissere. Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) 

§ 28 Anent the Artickle proponed be the Commisseris of 
Edinburgh. axG(^ Acts / (1814) V. 320 (Jam.) Electit 
Mr. Alexander Gibsone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome .. and of all the forceis, armeis, regi- 
mentis, etc. t68x Act Prot. Relig. Scotl. in Land. Gaz. 
No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs . . Officers of the Mint, Commissars 
and their Deputs, their Clerks and Fiscals. 

Commissarial (k^mise®Tial), a. [f. med.L. 
€ommissdri~us + -al.] Of or pertaining to a com- 
missary. 

x’joz Case of Schedule Stated 62 In his Commissarial 
Capacity. *793 Hull Advertiser 21 Mar. 2/2 The long 
expected Commissarial decree . . was . , published. 1808 Ma- 
lone in W. G. Hamilton Pari, Logick xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 

Commissariat (k^isea-riat). Also -ot. [In 
I. ^ a. F. comtnissariaty repr. med.L. type '^com- 
missdridt-tisy f. eommissdri-us Commissary ; see 
-ATE t i. In II. formed on another sense of Com- 
missary ; this nse being app. peculiar to English.] 


I. In Scotch Law. 

1 . A commissary court ; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissary; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of the commissary extends. 

1609 Sc. Acts aoth Pari. fas. Vf c. vi. ix6zi) 32 Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hes. .restored and redintegrate the Arch- 
bishops^ and Bishops . . to their former authoritie . . and 

? )eciallie to the jurisdiction of Comroissariates. Ibid. 33 
rejudiciall to the heritable right of the Commissariate 
within the bounds of Argyle, perteining to Archbald now 
Earle of Argyle. i637--So Row Hist. Kirk (1842) _ 30 
Hamilton .. had gotten a judicatorie of commissariot. 
1708 J, Chamserlayne St. Gt. Brit. ii. ii. vi. (1743) 394 
Here [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the commis- 
sariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chancel- 
lors. X862 Chambers’ Cy cl. y The inferior commissariats., 
had been abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary. 1883 lllusi. Land. News 24 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2 . That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplies for the army. 

1779 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 216 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. i8o3 Wellington in Gurw. Disf. IV. 21 The 
horses of the Commissariat will be at Cork on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. *835 Macaulay Hist. E?ig. 111 . Jifiq The bad 
provisions furnished by the Commissariat. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist, Sk. I. i. i. 6 It is commonly said,_ that a 
well-managed commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3 . transf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

i8i2 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 341 There is no commis- 
sariat for supplying London. 1836 Kane Expl. 1. vi. 
56 [It] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissariat. 1881 Daily Tel. 23 Feb,, A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4 . Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

1861 SwiNHOE N. China Cainp. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arran^ng for the morrow’s com- 
missariat. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit.y Courage^\&. (Bohn) 

III. 112 The meal and water that are the commissariat of 
the forlorn hope . . are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

5 . attrih, (esp. used as in commissariat beefy rumy 
boots y etc., i.e. those supplied by the army com- 
missariat.') 

1838 Froude Eng. IV. 287 The commissariat and 
transport services. 1863 H, Cox Instit. iii. viii. 710 The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the . . supervision of 
the Treasury. 1869 Rawlinson Atic. Hist. 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. 

Hence Ooiumissa’riat v. nonce-wd.y to look after 
the commissariat of an army. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xxi, ii. 260 You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like. 

t Commissariate (kf?mise9Tii/t). Obs. [In 
origin the same word as prec. ; but here repr. Ger. 
commissariat) in a special application J (See qnot.) 

xjrda tr, Buschinfs Syst, Geog. IV. 537 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sciences are instructed 
either at Heiligenstadt by the Jesuits, or at Buderstadt by 
the clergy in the commissariate. Jbid. IV. 541 Buderstadt 
..is the residence of the commissariate, or spiritual-court. 

Commissary (k^^-misari). Forms : 4-5 com- 
myssary, 4-7 -missarie, 5 comissarie, -yssari, 
-yssarye, 5-6 -issarye, commissarye, 6 com- 
misarie, commissary, [ad. med.L. commiss- 
dri-us (whence F. commissaire) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
in charge, commissioner, f. commiss-us committed, 
entrusted, specially appointed : see -ary.] 

1 , One to whom a special duty or charge is com- 
mitted by a superior power ; one conamissioned to 
act as representative ; a deputy, delegate. 

ct^y> Pilgr. LyfManhode n. xii. (1869) 79 Of this pleyn 
power we yeuen yow, and maken yow commissarye. 1494 
Fabyan vii. 349 Chosen and deputed specyall commyssaries 
by the thre astatis of this present parlyament X581 J. Bell 
H addon’s Ansvi. Osor. 391 b, His Bulles of Pardons and his 
deputary Comissaryes. X603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 931 
To set out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. II. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three States, and Representative 
of the PeojDle of England. 1683 ^pol. Prot. France li. 21 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their Synods. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) H. 302 Commissaries are to be appointed on 
each side to see fhat the disarming takes place. 1832 
Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. iii. 27 The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries. 
jdg. a 1631 Donne Poems 294 (T.) Great Destiny, the 
Commissary of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything, 

2 . BccL^ An officer exercising spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese ; or one entrusted with 
the performance of an absent bishop^s duties. 

136a Langl. P. pi. a. il 154 1«t Cart-sadele vr Commis- 
sane, vr Cart he schal drawe. 1377 Ibid, B. xv. 234 In 
constorie bifor be comissarie he cometh nou^t ful ofte. 
cxi^'^nNom. in Wr.-Wuleker 680/37 (Nomina Digniiatum 
Clericorum)yHiccomissariuSyCom.yssaxi. xssi Mom Apol. 
xlyii. Wks. 920/2 A priest taken for heresy, and in the com- 
missaries handes. i6ix Rich Honest. Age (1844) 1^^ shee 

he rich, and hath abilitie to bring her accuser to the Comis- 


saries Court? <m66x Fuller Worthies i. 336 He was.. a 
singular good Advocate, Chancellour of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. 1726 Ayliffe 160 

The Commissaries of Bishops, whose Authority is only in 
some certain Place of the Diocess, and in some certain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by the Bishop’s 
Commission. x8s6 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archdeacon’s 
commissary sitting constantly in every town ; exercising an 
undefined jurisdiction over general morality. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. II. xi. 568 Courts of commissaries appointed by the 
bishops. Mod. Clergy List (BishopSy and Cathedral Estab- 
lishments'y Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese. 
Winchester y Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 
Surrey. 

3 . Eng. Univ. fa. At Oxford, formerly the title 
of the Chancellor s Deputy (Vice-Chancellor), b. 
At Cambridge, an officer who holds a court of 
record for all privileged persons under the degree 
of M.A. (see quot. 1797).^ 

X431 W. Warbelton in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 34 I. 104 The 
said suppliant . . sent his servaunts to the Chauncellor of 
Oxenford and his commissarie. isSp-x Act 22 Hen, VIII, 
c, 12 Scholars.. that go about beggynge, not beyng author- 
ysed . . by the commissarye Chauncellour or vychancellour 
of the same. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 548 In 1446, he 
being then in his Regency, he became one of the Commis- 
saries of the University [there were three in succession in 
1446]. xq^q Camb. i/ww. 139 The commissary is 

an officer under the chancellor, he is an assistant or assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his court. 1886 Act 4g ^ 50 Virt. 
c. 31 Pream., The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
and his commissary (commonly called the vice-chance!lor.i. 

4 . Mii. An officer or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

X489 Caxton Fayies of A. i. xii. 33 There shal be wyse 
comyssaryes that gode hede shal take that for couetyse of 
the payement of the souldyours noo decepcion be made. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 89 One . . told me that the Com- 
missaries for victuall had infinitely ^bused the Armie. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 215 The Commissaries 
of the Musters. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2030/2 The Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive . . Commissaries have been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them. 
1711 Ibid. No. 4823/3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. 1768 Simes MU. Medley, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of all 
the stores. 1782 Burke Sp. Nabob A root’s Debts App. 
Wks. IV. 363 He was commissary to the army in that ex- 
pedition. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez>. ni. 1. viii. (L.), A miscel- 
lany of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers. 

6. In Scotland : The judge in a commissary court ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commissar.) 

x88s Diet. Nat. Biogr. III. 52/2 It -was found necessary 
to institute a commissary court at Edinburgh [in 1563]., 
Balfour was the chief of the four first commissaries. 

6. A superior officer of police (in France). [F. 
commissaire de police^ 

X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. (1872) HI. 191/2 The 
commissaries of police ran about the city . . and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browning Red Coti. Nt.- 
Cap C. (1889) 71 Had he proposed this question to .. the 
Police, The Commissary of his Quarter. 

7 . attrih. 

1870 Lowell Amofig my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 299 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. 

Commissary court, a. The court of a bishop’s 
commissary, b. in Sc. Law. (<z.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in which matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop’s commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of Session in 1836 ; 
(^.) A sheriff or county court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal property in Scotland. 

[16x6 R. C. Times* Whis. vi. 2546 The Commissaries 
court's a spiders webbe. 1643 J. White xst Cent. Scan- 
dalous Priests 7 That the Commissaries Court were the 
suburbs of Heaven.] 1754 Erskine PnW. Z.2:a/ ( 1 809) 
62 Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishops 
Court. x88s[see5]. 

Commissary general. A chief or head com- 
missary. a, gen. One appointed to act as supreme 
representative of a superior power, 

bsss Eden Decades W. Ind. ii. vn. (j^b.) 126 Whom 
yowre holynes created generall commissarie in the warres.] 
1562 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. xxv. 280 Appointing him his 
Vicar-general, delegate, and commissary-general in spirit- 
uals. 1626 Markham Souldiers Gram. it. 12 The Judge- 
Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who ought to be a learned 
Gentleman and skilfull m the ciuill and Marshall Lawes. 
w68 Boswell ii, (ed. 2) 83 The Genoese sent to 

Corsica a commissary general, or governqur over the whole 
island. 183a tr. xvL 345 He had been 

named commissary general, with unlimited power over all 
that remained without the capital. 

b- AfzV. The head of a department of the military 
service charged with the victualling, etc*, of the 
army ; the chief of a commissariat service. 

1398 Barret v. ii, 151 The guarding of 

them [victualers] did conceme the Commissary Generall of 
the host e. 1688 J. S. 56 The Commissary General 

of the Victuals. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Majesty 
has been pleased to constitute the Rt Hon. the Lord Walden 
Commissary-General of the Musters. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl.y Commissary-General of the musters, or muster- 
master general, takes an account of the strength of every 
regiment, reviews them, sees that the horse be well mounted, 
and all the men well armed and accoutred. i8xx Welling- 
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TON in Gurw. DJs^. VII. 404 A Commissariat should be ap- | 
pointed consisting of a Commissary general, and a certain j 
number of deputy commissaries and assistant commissaries 
and clerks. 1886 Whiiakei^s Almanack it $ Commissariat 
and Transport Staff . . Commissaries-General . . Deputy 
Commissaries-General. /(Jfn!’. Ordnance Store Department, 
Commissary-General . . Deputy Commissaries-General. 

ComiuissarysMp (k^-misarijKp). [f. prec. 

- 1 - -SHIP, j The office or position of a commissary. 
2563-87 Foxe a. M. 1117 (R.) Dismissed of his com- 
snissariship. ^ 2701 Bp. G. Hooper Proc. House Convoc. 
Find. 42 His other Imagination of the Commissaryship 
of the Lower House. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 162 A Com- 
missaryship is not grantable for Life, so as to bind the 
succeeding Bishop. 

Commisser(e, var. of Commissar Ohs, 
Commission (k^mi-Jan), sbS Also 4-7 with 
usual interchange of mm and w, i and jy, ss and s 
or 0 and ou. [a. F. commission^ ad. L. com- 
missidn-em, n. of action £ comniitt-^re to Commit, 
entrust, etc.] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of being committed, in the various 
senses of Commit, but chiefly that of * entrust 
*give in charge’. Many specific uses were developed 
before the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

1. Authoritative charge or direction to act in a 
piescribed manner; order, command, instruction. 
(Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 

C1440 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 574/21 Commission a com- 
myssion. 1481 Caxton Reyuard (Arb.) 5 Commanded by 
strayte commyssyons & maundements that euery beest 
shold come thyder. 1535 Coverdale Ezra viii. 36 They 
delyuered the kynges commyssion unto the kynges officers. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. lx. 10 His looke was com- 
mission, silence to commaund. 1667 Milton P, L. vn. ii8 
Such Commission from above I have receav’d, to answer 
thy desire Of knowledge within bounds. 174a Young NL 
Th. IX. 635 Stars teach, as well as shine. At nature's 
birth, Thus, their commission ran— * Be kind to man 1869 
Freeman Norm, Conq, (1876' HI. xiii. 297 They gave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any consent. 

b. To have it in commission : to have it autho- 
ritatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 

^1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 202 Dare bad l>ai And pare 
gave absolutyown, As had in-to pomyssyown. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. n. 144 , 1 have it in Commission, to comfort the 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. 1833 H, Cole- 
ridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 75 He [Parker] is the first 
minister of the Gospel that ever had it ia his commission 
to rail at all nations. 

2. Authority committed or entrusted to any one ; 
esp, delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take charge of an 
office, etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 
person, and also of the person authorized.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccviii. 190 He axed the keyes 
•of the yates of the Cyte thurgh vertue and strengthe of his 
commyssyon. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxix. 31 Semeia hath 
prophecied vnto you without my commyssion. 1549 CompL 
Scot. xiy. 1 16 Artabasus, to quhome he gef commissione til 
accord vitht pausanias. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. vii. 
41 The La we abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission, a 1654 Selden Tabled. ( Arb.) 88 
Eat within your Stomack, act within your ^ Commission. 
1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759^ I. i. 2 The Authority and divine 
Commission of Christ. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 355 
Dundee, .had summoned all the clans which acknowledged 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol. 

b. Spec. That of an officer in the army or navy. 
Hence such phrases as to accept , receive y hold a 
commission. (Some of these phrases probably 
originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, c.) 

x6yz Dryden Marr. cL la Mode Dram. Wks. III. 234, I 
was so vext, that I was just laying down my Commission. 
1705 Double Welcome xxvii. Cowards must lay their bought 
Commissions down. 17^0 Johnson Rambler No. 19 ir 10 
Polyphilus in a short time obtained a commission. 1844 
Regul. <§• Ord. Amny 63 Nojperson is eligible to hold a 
Commission in the Army until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years. 2859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts Before his 
mother’s death George had obtained his commission. 

e. Commission of the peace : the authority given 
under the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district, 
tience On the Commission', having the office of 
Justice of the Peace. 

1533 More xlii. Wks. 909/1 My selfe whan I was 

chaunceler, vpon such secret informacion haue put some 
out of comission & ofTyce of iustice of the peace, 2592 
Greene A rt Comy-catch. in. 5 Knowne to be within com- 
mission of the peace, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ iii. ii. 97 No 
sir lohn, it is my Cosin Silence: in Commission with mee. 
1765 Blackstone Coimn. (1793) 43S If ®’ was named 
in any commission of the peace. 276S G0LDSM. Vic. W. xxx, 
As I am in the commission of the peace 1 undertake to 
secure you. 

3. A warrant or instrument conferring such au- 
thority. 

C2380 Antecrisi in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif x'yt To catch 
treue men wij? writtes & commyssiouns. 1441 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. II. 35 I. 107 We wol and charge you that under oure 
Seel.. ye do make our Writtes and Commissions in due 
fourme. 2544 in E. Lodge Ilhist. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1 . 71 
Upon the receipt of suche lettres, instruccions, commission, 
and writings. Ibid. 1 . 89 The Archbishoppe of York shal . . 
bring w*' him .suche commissions as youe desired. 2613 
Shaks. Hen, VIII, ii. iv. 1 Whil’st our Commission from 
Rome is read. Let silence be commanded. 1790 Beatson 


Nav. Mil. Mem. W, 293 . Pondicherry, whither he was 
obliged to go to open his commission. 2840 Penny Cyci. 
XVII, 274/2 The lord chancellor, with other peers appointed 
by commission under the great seal. 

b. Spec. The warrant by which an officer in the 
army or navy exercises command : f {a) in the 
old system of raising forces, a warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, equip, and command 
a body of soldiers in the name of the issuing 
authority; ib) now, the warrant by which all 
officers in the army from the ensign upwards, and 
in the navy from the lieutenant upwards, are 
appointed to the rank and command they hold. 

2643 Declar. com. Ireland 21 Lord Barnewall of Trimles- 
towne and his son, who hath a Commission for a Troop of 
Horse. 4:1683 Murray in M, Morris Claverhouse viii. 
(1888) 140 The King ordered two commissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 2704 
Land. Gaz, No, 4004/2 Three Colonels who had Commis- 
sions in their Pockets from Ragotzi. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple My commission [as lieutenant] had been made 
out some days before . . I . . hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchment in my hand. 

e. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

2833 Marryat P, Simple liii. Our new captain, .came on 
board the hulk, .and read his commission. 

d. In various specific applications, in which 
senses 2 and 3 , and sometimes 6 , are apt to be 
combined : e. g. 

Commission of anticipation, of association, of inquiry, 
of sewers, etc. ; co^nmission of array isee Array 3^ ; t com- 
mission of bankruptcy, a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer a bank- 
rupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors; cotnmission of 
Iwiacy, a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
is a lunatic or not ; commission of rebellion, a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend as a rebel one who 
has not appeared before a court on being summoned. 

2532 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. i That commissions of Sewers 
..shal be directed., to such substaritiall and indifferent 
persons as shall be named by the Lord Chancellor. ^ 1576 
Act 18 Eliz,^ c. 3 Her Maiesty. .may. -grant commission 
and commissions of association or associations, vnder the 
great Seale of England. 2641 Temnes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Rebellion, otherwise called, A Writ of Rebel- 
lion., is directed by way of command, to certaine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the partie, as 
a Rebell. 2670 Blount Law Diet., Commissio7i ^Antici- 
pation, was a commission under the Great Seal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day. Commission of Association, is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the several 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. 2713 Land. Gaz. No. 
5x07/3 A Commission of Bankrupt is awarded against 
Samuel Stable. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. 67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission sometimes granted, in 
extraordinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates ; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error, 2803 Mackintosh Def. PeUier'N\:.%. 
1846 HI. 268 Whether a commission of lunacy be not .. 
more fitted to the author’s case. 2837 Sir F. Palgravb 
Merck, Friar ii. (1844) 60 A commission of rebellion 
will brin^ you to your senses. 2863 H. Cox Instit. i. ix. 155 
Coram is.sions of inquiry are issued by the Crown. 

4. An office conferred by such a warrant ; a com- 
missionership. 

2708 Swift Sacram. Test, The commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposed of. 2856 Emerson En^. Traits, A ristocr. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 82 In the army, the nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions. 

5. The condition of being authoritatively en- 
trusted or given in charge. 

Hence ht commission, a. Gf persons: In the 
exercise of delegated authority. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden Soc .1 49 Appointed to 
sit in Commission of the matter. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster 
V. i, Virg. Are you contented to be tried by these ? Tuc. 
Ay, so the noble captain may be joined with them in 
commission. 2605 Shaks. Macb. i. iv. 2 Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yet return’d? 
a 1631 Donne Sertn. v, He established Moses, .joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him. 

b. Of an office : Placed by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instead of the regular consti- 
tutional administrator: some offices, as those of 
Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are now per- 
manently administered in this way by Lords Com- 
missioners, 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xii. (1843I 84/2 The treasury 
was for the present put into commission. 2667 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 389 An argument to insinuate the putting 
of the Admiralty into Commission. 2852 Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (xSjqplll. v. i. 200 The great seal was for some 
time in commission, from the difficulty of finding a chan- 
cellor. 2^1 MAmK Aric. Law iii. 62 At the expulsion of 
the Tarquins. -the monarchy was put into commission. 

c. Of a ship of war : Under the command of an 
officer for active service ; manned, armed, and 
ready for sea ; said also of the officer in command. 

So Out of commission (of a ship) : Laid up or in reserve. 

2733 Derby Mercury II. No. 47 His Majesty’s Ships of 
War lately put in Commission. 2862 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 602 
Several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 
different dockyards. 2882 Hamley Trasenden HallXW. 88 
There are always some ships in commis.sion even in times of 
peace. 1886 WhitakePs Almanack 181 Naval Service .. 
Flag officers in commission. .Flag officers on the active list. 
1890 Globe 13 Sept. 7/2 The cruiser Forth, .pays out of com- 
mission to-day, 

6 . A body of persons charged with some speci- 


fied function, as the discharge of an office or trust, 
the investigation of some legal case, etc. ; a body 
of commissioners. 

Thus a Royal Commission to examine into the operation 
of any measure or charity ; a Parliamentary Conmtission ; 

* the Parnell Commission See also quot. 1871. 

1494 Fabyan Chronicle vii, 484 The whiche commyssion. . 
spente a great parte of the Lent in disputadons of this 
matier. 1376 in W. H. Turner Select. Records of Oxford 387 
The Commyssyon of Sewers. t6z$ Bacon Ess., Counsel 
(Arb.) 329 They are in effect no more, then Standing Com- 
missions: Save that they have greater Authority. 2827 
Hall am Co?ist. Hist. {1876) I. iv, 201 Several temporary 
commissions had sat under this act with continually aug- 
mented powers. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 354 The 
power which the Lord Lieutenants exercised in other parts 
of the^ kingdom was in London entrusted to a Commjssion 
of eminent citizens. 2872 Rainy Life Cunningham vii. 103 
He^ had given evidence before the Royal Commission in 
Edinburgh. Ibid. viii. no In November 1835 the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting. 

7. High Commissio7t {Court ) ; a court of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction founded by a statute of Qiieea 
Elizabeth which gave the crown power to com- 
mission persons to try various offences against the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and to crush any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in these 
matters ; abolished in 1641 . 

1388 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) ig Who abuseth the high 
commission, as much as any?^ 2642 Milton Smect. 
(1851) 291 The illegall proceedings of the high Commission- 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843)38/1 Persons of honour 
and great quality, .were every day cited into the high- 
commission court . . and were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment. 2635 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. vi. § 51 
The power of the high Commission began now to extend 
far, and penalties to fell heavie. 2768 Blackstone Coimn. 
III. 67. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. <1876) 1 . iv. 186. 

8 . The action of committing or giving in charge ; 
the entrusting /y (authority, etc., to any one). 

2883 Manch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/3 The commission of 
the licensing power to Town Councils and County Boards. 

9. A charge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform ; an order to execute a particular work. 

2370 G. Buchanan Chamaeleon in Hist. Scot. (1827) I. 
Pref. 92 He did his commissioun sa weill. 2696 tr. Du- 
mont's Voy. Levant xxvi. 351 Those who undertake such a 
commission. 2717 Lady M. W, Montague Lett. II. xliv. 
26 You have at length found a commission forme that I 
can answer without disappointing your expectations. 2793 
Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 31 [He] undertook at my 
request to go to Brussels on a commission to the Comte de 
Mercy. 2853 Dickens (1880) I. 314 If I can execute 
any^ little commission for you, 1863 Trollope Orley F, 
Ixxiii, It was indeed a terrible commission.. to undertake. 

10. Authority given to act as agent or factor for 
another in the conduct of business or trade ; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for anotlier, generally receiving a percentage as his 
remuneration. Hence to have goods on commission, 

1622 Malynes Law-Merch. 109 When Merchants by 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
2745 De Foe's E7tg. Tradesman (2841) I. Introd. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. 1774 83 Barclay Z/cif., 
Cotnmission. .in Trade it sometimes means_ the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which is -I, i, 2, 3 or more 
per cent, according to the nature or circumstances of the 
affair. 2796 [see Commission-man xn 13]. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Mar. 11/2 The method of publication on commission, 
by which the publisher professed simply to charge 15 per 
cent, on all sales. 

11 . A remuneration for services or work done as 
agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactions ; a pro rata remunera- 
tion to an agent or factor. 

2733 De Foe Voy, round W. (1840)20 The merchants had 
their several commissions and other profits upon the sale. 
2774 [see 10]. 1833 Babbage Econ. Manuf.xxxi. (ed. 3)326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. 

12. The committing (of crime, offence, etc.). 

2597 Howson Serm. 24 Dec. 40 We haue auolded all 

sinnes of omission and commission. 2660 R. Coke Power 
^ Subf, 127 The commission of anything against the laws 
IS a sin of injustice. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild in. iii, In 
the commission of murder. 1824-9 Landor I mag. Conv. 
(1846) II. 43 There are very few men.. who delight in the 
commission of cruelty. 1883 Law Times LXXX. 1x6/2 
Charged with the commission of offences in foreign countries. 

b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance. 

2639 Hammond On Ps. IL 14 Paraphr. 263 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other foul Commissions. 1826 
Beddoes Let. in Poems p. lix, A new edition of his rhymed 
and prosy commissions. 

13. Comb, commission-agent, f-man, -mer- 
chant, an agent, etc., who transacts business for 
others on the principle of commission or per- 
centage ; so co?mnission~husiness ; commission- 
broker, an agent for the sale or purchase of com- 
missions in the army or navy ; commission-day, 
the opening day of assizes, when the commission 
authorizing the judge to hold them is opened and 
read ; f commission-officer, an officer (generally 
military) holding office by a commission, a com- 
missioned officer ; commission-word, a word 
that serves as a commission or warrant. 
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' i^ss Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) IV. xc^ii. 22:6 Money to 
satisfy the expectations of the ^commission-brokers. 1769 
ytmiits Leti. li. (xSo4> I- ^9 dignity of the commander 
in chief, is depraved into the base ofSce of a commission- 
broker. 1753. Hanway Trazfc/s U76Z) 11 . i.iii. 17 A great 
part of this branch of *com.mission-bnsiiiess is . . fallen into 
the hands of the merchants. 1883 M. D. Osbaldeston in 
Pam Times 20 Oct. 411/2 No: assize business; is ever, as a 
irale, commenced on the *commissian-day. /inil Ad- 
wert, x6Jan. i/i, I. Burnett, Grocer and Commission Man 
. . will be glad to sell ora Commission for any Merch ant. 1650 
CKoMWELLj&^jfjf.^f (Carlyle i87r>IIL 45 Not one *Com- 
mission-ofhcer slain. 1670 Oates Narr. Pc^isk Pl&t 43 
They had procured several Irish to be made Commission- 
Officers in the Garrisons in Ireland. 1708 Poycid Prcclam. 
30 Dec. in Pond. Gaz. No. 4504/2 All Justices of the 
Peace, Chief Magistrates, Vice-Admirals, and other Com* 
m^ion-Officers. <2 x843 Hood Twa Swans v. Freedom’s 
sweet key-note and *commission-word. 

i*Oo3lli3ii''SSi02l, CanP Olrs. [app, a per- 
version of It. camicia, late Ij, €amisia shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

1SIS7 Harman 83 Peddelars Fren.che..a commis- 

sion, a shierte. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clean 
Pinen Wks. ii. 167/1 Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which . . in the canting tongue is a commission. 1725 
Mem Cani. Diet. Song 7, I no- Togeman wear, No. Corof 
mission, Mish, or Slate, 

Commission (k^mi-Jon), v, [f. prec. sb.l, perh. 
after ¥. commissioner, ot med.L. commissimdre^ 

1, tram. To furnish with a commission or legal 
warrant ; to empower by a commission. 

<xx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. vii. 28 Any sergeant 
commissioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Ooiclnstit- il 
1^302 The King havi^ commissioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to administer justice. 

t sfec, Tq give {a. person) a commission for 
a rank in the army or navy. Ohs. 

« i7i4 Marlborough in C. Knight Po/. Hist. Enz. (rSsg) 
V. XX. 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of children^ being 
commissioned in the troops. 17^ Consfit. U. S. Art. ii. 
§ 2 The president . . slmll commission all officers of the 
United State,s. 

C- Naval. To give (an officer) command of a 
ship by means of a commission ; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission ; to assume 
the charge of (a ship) as the commanding officer. 

1793 Bentinck in Pd. Auckland's Corr, HI. 47, I have 
hopes of being commissioned at a very early day for the 
‘ Adamant*^ of fifty guns. 1796 Burke Eegic. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 369 The new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888} 288 A 
new ironclad just commissioned by his friend Captain 
Vincent. 

2, To give antborityto act ; to empower, author- 

to entrust with an office or duty. 

1683 DmoEiJ Ded. PlutarcEs Pirns 5 [I am] commis- 
sion’d from the translators of this volum to inscribe their 
labours, .to your grace's name and patronage. 1736 Butler 
Anal. XL vii. 365 That religion, which he commissioned 
them, to publish. 1768 Gray Carr. w. Nicholls (1843) 76, I 
am. commissioned to make you an offer which I have told 
him, .you would not accept. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
I1876) III. xiii. 298 They had commissioned William to spe^ 
in their names. 

8 . To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Dryden. AEneid (].■), A chosen band He first com- 
missions to the Latian land. In threat’ning embassy. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1S75) II. iv. ii. 245 Us he commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assist. 

4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
for a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders given to artists. 

axBo6 J. Barry Arfvi, (X848) 23s Had it been Sir 
Joshua’s fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commisssioned or not, bad he contrived to have left in this 
great city some work- 1883 Lloyd Ebb <§- Flow II. 186 , 1 
have commissioned him to do a sketch of the park for me. 

5. To give a commission or order for ; to order. 
1790 Burns Let, to Hill 2 Mar., The books I commis- 
sioned in my last. 1795 Scots Mag-, LVII. 539/2 He com- 
missioned the pistols from England, and paid sor, for them. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xv, I’ve commissioned a walking- 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
I, i, Beaumarchais, .has commissioned sixty- thousand stand 
of good arms out of Holland. 

Bence Commrssiomng 

188$ All K Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of Commissioning. xS 83 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 11/2 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
service. 

Commissionaire (^omi-szonfv). Also-onn-. 
[a. mod. F. commissionnaire Commissionee, in 
some of the French applications of the title.] 

[j 1. One entrusted with small commissions ; a 
messenger or light porter; the designation of 
various subordinate employes in public offices, 
private businesses, hotels, etc., on the Continent. 

r76s, H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 319 Besides being the 
best friend in the world you are the best commissionnaire 
in the world. 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. iv, I was con- 
foundedly taken in by a rascal of a commissionnaire. 1872 
Dasent Three to One II. 171 You would have sent off a 
messenger. , a commissionaire. 

2. spec. A member of the Corps of Commissionaires, 
fin association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established in London in 1859 , organized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepers, 
etc, [Littre has/ Homme qiii stationne an coin 
de la rue, attendant les commissions dii public ^] 
2869 Daily News 16 Dec., [A person] described as a mes- 
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sengerj was. .charged with fraudulently imitating the dre-ss 
of a commissionaire. 

Coiiisiiissional(kpmi*JoEal),^. [f. Commission 
sb^ -AL.J Of or pertaining to a commission. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 25 Your, .maiestee. .by your 
graces letters commissionalles. .committed vnto us. .that we 
should, .discusse the case of matrimonie. 1613 Sir H. 
Finch (1636) 252 Writs that begin the suit are originall 
or Commissionall. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 321 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon ..Letters Commi.ssionaI. 1884 E. Shep- 
pard in Law Times 4 Oct, 373/2 Commissional supervision. 

t Commits sionary,-^^. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
missidnarius, f, commissio Commission : see -aby.] 
= COMMISSIONIB, COMMISSABY. 

15^ Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 50 Appoynted a com- 
missionarie in thaffayres of India. 1598 in Spottiswood 
Hist. Ck. Scot. VI. (1677) 454 The Office of Commissionary. 
<3! 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vin. viil § 4 That the thing may 
be their act. .by commis-rionaries few or many. 

irCommi‘ssioxiary, a. Qbs, [f. as prec.] 
Appointed by commission or warrant ; delegated. 

<21600 Hooker Z'<7<r/. Pol. vm. viiL § 5 Our judges in 
causes ecclesiastical are either ordinal or commissionary. 
1627 Sir R. Phipps .StJ'. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (16591 1 . 5^3 
Commissionary Lieutenants do deprive us of all Libei-ty. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases C. 111. ix. 341 That delegate, or commis- 
sionary authority, which is by Christ entrusted with them. 

t Commrssionate, v. 0b$. [f. med.L. com- 
missiona-re, F. commisszonner, f. commissio Com- 
mission : see -ate i 3.] — Commission v. 1-3. 

1587 Fleming Contn. HoLinshedWl. 1553/1 They accom- 
plished the matter, whereto they were commissionated. 
1659 y^fds. Ho. Commons VIL 858 That the Lord General 
Monck be commissionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 169X Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 146 He was commis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 1701 Col. Rec. 
Penn. II. 58 Shall nominate and Gommissionate One for 
each of the said officers. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 

II. 492 Power to appoint and commissionate judges. 

Hence Commi'ssionating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1661 Gauden Consid,^ Liturgy Ch. En^, 20 The authorita- 
tive and commissionating words of Ministeriah Ordination, 

T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxxviii, The Com- 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

+ Comiiirssioiiate,A!5/.^. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
commissiondMis (Du Cange) : see prec.] Com- 
missioned. In Sc. also as pa. pple. of prec. vb. 

1647 Perfect Weekely Acc. 2 June No. 23. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse. 1678 Marvell Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 308 If the person commissionate be 
under, .disabilities, J. Ghamberlayne Si. Gt. Brit. 11. 

III. vii. (t7^f)f \%7 To take up arms against him [the king] or 
any commissionate by him. 

tCommrssionated,///- Obs. [f. prec.vb. 
+ -edI.] Furnished with a commission. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 137 Will your commis- 
sionated Church be comely sfe the tents of Kedar ? i^x F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess. 183 Without the bounds or limits of 
their commissionated authority. 1708 J. Chambeblaynb 
d”/. Gt. Brit. I. n. xiv. {1743) 130 To colonels, or other com- 
missionated officers. 

Commissioned (k^mi*Jond),^/, [f. Com- 

mission V. and -k -ED.] Furnished with a com- 
mission ; duly authorized. 

1746-7 Hervey JZf<a%f. (1818)220 The comraii^sioned arch- 
angel. .swears by the Almighty Name, ‘that time shall be 
no longer'. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiii. Till some com- 
mission'd arrow through the teeth Shall nail the offending 
tongue. 1859 Ecce Homo iv. ^ed. 8) 29 A commissioned 
and worthy successor of the national hero. 

b. Of officers ; Holding a rank by commission. 

16851 Pond. Gaz. No. 2014/6 His Majesties Commissioned 

Officers. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Sysi, x6 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Commissioned 
Officers, those appointed by commissions. Such are ad- 
mirals, down to lieutenants, in the royal navy ; and in the 
army, all from the general to the ensign inclusive. 

c. Of ships : Put in commission. 

xZBxSat. Rev, 14 Dec. 602 The heavy Armstrong guns., 
are being supplied to all the newly commissioned ships. 

tCommissionee\ Ohs. [see-EE.] One to 
whom a commission is given. 

1715 M. Davies A then, Brit. i. ^6 Unless the Contest hap- 
pens to be between some of the Patentees, Commissionees, 
or Officers in Chancery. 

Commissioner (k^mi-Janoi). Forms: 5 co- 
myscyoner, coimnyssyoner, 6 -ar, -issioiiar, 
-yssioner, etc., 5- -issioner. [In form, f. Com- 
mission j-^.I4--ebI, but really an anglicized form 
of F. and Anglo-F. commissionin' aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commissidndrhts, f. commissidn-em : see 
-aby, -eb^ ; the sense being/ one belonging to or 
entrusted with a Commission/] 

1, One appointed or deputed by commission to 
carry out some specified work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of a treaty, 
peace, etc. ; a delegate ; also, a member of a com- 
mission charged with such a business. 

1448 J. Shillingford Lett. (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Payde 
to tne mynesters of the seide citee. .or to other comyscyon- 
ers, 1474 Caxton Ckesse 153 Vycayrs, Ueuetenauntes or 
commyssyoners of the kyng. 1557^ P aynel Barclays Jugurth 
44 El^te to he one of the exaramours or commyssioners to 
make inquisicion of these thre pointes. 162$ Sir J. Strad- 
LmOc Div, Poems XX2 The Devil had Commissioners abroad, 
1759 RemERTSoN Hist. Scot. I. in. 183 No commissioner ap- 
peared in the name of the king and queen. ^ x8<i4 H. H. 
Wilson BHt. India HI, 65 Two severm missions had ar- 
rived . . to propose a conference at Donabew with the Britirii 


commissioners. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 93 [In the 
Scottish Parliament] the commissioners of the burghs 
were con.sidered merely as retainers of the great nobles. 
1863 H. Cox Inst it. I, ix. 155 Inquiries by Royal commis- 
.sioners are instituted solely by exercise of the Royal prero* 
gative, or may be regulated by statute. 

b. A member of a permanently constituted com- 
mission or government board ; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as t/ie Kailway and Canal Traffic 
Commissioners, Charity Commissioners, Cmil 
Service Commissioners, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
szoners, Commissioners of Inland Revenue., of 
Income Tax, CLz. In Scotland, one of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a non-eorporate 
town, corresponding to the bailies or coimcillors 
in burghs. 

In 17th c. applied to a J.P., as a member of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. 

1532 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Euery of the said Commis- 
sioners shall haue and perceiue foure shillings for euery 
day that they shall take paine in the execution of thjs com- 
mission of Sewer-s. 1613 Beaum, & Fl. Coxcomb v. i, What 
a clod-pole commissioner is this I 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. 11843) 40/1 The Arch Bishop, .was. .made one of the 
Cominis-sioners of the Treasury. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
IX. VI. § 51 One Hynde called before the Commissioners Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1716 Loud. Gaz.^ No. 5449/3 Charles 
Cockburn, Esq., to be one of the Commissioners of Police in 
North- Britain. xBtx^Med. JrnL X. 169 The Commissioners of 
Stamps . . did their best to prevent the prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what I terra innocent articles. 1851 
Mayhew Pond. Labour II. 457 (Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City . . are in a distinct and strictly defined jurisdiction, 
superintended by City-Commissioners. 1886 WhitakeTs 
Almanack 143 Charity Commissioners for^ England and 
Wales. , Chief Commissioner. . Second Commis.sioner. . Com- 
missioners. .Assistant Coramis.sioners. 

e. The representative of the supreme authority 
in a district, governmental department, etc. ; now 
the recognized title of officials at the head of 
various branches of the public service, etc. 

153s CovERDALE I Macc.ii, 25 Matathlas. .slewe f kynges 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice. 1609 
Bible (Douay) II. Index, Heliodorus a sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels. 16^ W. Brad- 
shaw Unreas. Separation 100 That . . the civil magistrate 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
domimons, commissioners and overseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. X884 R. 
G. W. Herbert in Pali Mall G. 17 Nov. 8/1 You have 
been selected by her Majesty's Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 1886 
Whitaker^ s Almanack 140 Works and Public Buildings .. 
First Commissioner. Ibid. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
. .Commissioner. .Assistant-Commissioner. Ibid. 296 Pro- 
vinces, etc. under the Administration of. .Chief Commis- 
sioners, Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces. 

d, Commissioner of bemkrupt^ an official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord High Commissioner', the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

1708-15 Kersey, The King’s High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of 
England. 1766 Cowpeh Let. J. Hill 27 Oct., If every dealer 
and chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined, 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. IL 285 Commissioners for that purpose, when 
a man is declared a bankrupt, shall have full power to dispose 
of all his lands and tenements. 1809 Tomlins Paw Diet 
s,v. Bafikrupt, The Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him shall seem good, who are 
then styled commissioners of bankrupt. 1883 Whitaker's 
Almanack 199 The established Church of Scotland, .the 
General Assembly . . is presided over by a Moderator . . the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 

e. An agent, steward, factor. Sc. 

X884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 202 Mr, Loch’s father was 
the commissioner for the late Duke , . and the present Mr. 
Loch, .is commissioner to the present Duke. 

f 2, C. of Newmarket heath : a foot-pad. slang. 

*592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 6 a* I am vacuus viator, 
and care not though I meet© the Commissionars of New- 
market-heath at high midnight. 

3. A betting-broker a book-maker, slang. 

i860 All V. Round No. 75. 582 Legs — that is Blacklegs— 
the betting brokers were formerly called ; but now . . they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners. 1^7 E. J. Goodman Too 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed the commis- 
sioner, taking out his betting-book and pencil. 

1 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Qbs. 

a 1677 W. Gkeenhill in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. 12 
Authors, contrivers, and commissioners of this scarlet sin. 

6 . Sometimes used for Commission A iBE. 

In mod. Diets. 

6 . One who commissions. In mod. Diets. 

7. attrib. and Comb. 

i6<|o in Rushw. Hist Coll. in. (1692) I. 49 They had 
served His Majesty in quality of Commissioners-Ambassa- 
dors. X725 De Foe Voy. round W, (1840) 39, I caused my 
commissioner letter of mart to be read to them all. 1837 
Syd. Smith Let Singleton Wks. 1859 II . 268/1 The love of 
what is just had not excited the Commissioner-Bishops. 
Commi'ssioxiersMp. [f. prec. + -ship,] 

1. The office of a commissioner. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. iii, Commissioner Bertram ; he got 
his commissionership in the great contest for the county. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. i, After revelling in his fair 
proportion of commissionerships and under-secretaryships. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 1/2 A Native Department, .is to* 



COMMISSIOHLESS. 
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COMMIT. 


he established as an indispensable adjunct to the High 
Cdmmissionership [in Bechuanaland], 

2 . The district under a territorial commissioner. 
1S84 FaZi Mall C?._ 19 Nov, 3/2 If the Government is wise 
they will add to his commissionership the whole of the 
Kalahari desert. 

Commrssiomze, z/. nonce-wd. [see *izE.] To 
subject to a commission or commissions. 

s86o W. Webb in Med. Times 4 Feb. 118/2 He has a 
pious fear of fraud and filth, and commissionises the town, 

Commi*Ssioiiless, a. [see -less.] Without 
a commission. 

1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673I 219 Upon sight of a Com- 
missionless Navie that King James sent. 

[CommissionsMp : erron. form for Commis- 
sionership, q. V. 

(Given by some Diets, as a reading in the quot. from 
Scott cited s.v. Commissionership,)] 

Commissi¥e (k^mi-siv), a. [f. L. type ^com- 
misstv-'tts (cf. promissmzis) , f. commiss- ppl. stem 
Qi eammitter& lQ : see -IVE.} Characterized 

by commission or active agency. 

1816 Coleridge Rem, (X836) I. 389 Renders me justly 
responsible for my actions, emissive as well as commissive, 
x8zz Leif., Combers., etc. II. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
onnssive or commissive. 1847 C. G. Addison Contracts 
IX. u § t (18831 24p A tenant, .guilty of commissive waste. 

Commi’SSlvelyj adv. [f. prec. + -LY2,] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

1853 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1889) III. 322 You tell J. Graves, not commissively, * please 
to show but permissively, * you may show ' this letter to 
Professor De Morgan. 

t CommissOTial, a. Oh. [f. L. commisson-us 
(f. commissar, agent-n. f. committere) + •’LL.'] -s 
Commissary a. 

1743 {title). The Emperor’s Commissorial Decree to the 
Diet of the Empire, at Franefort. 176a tr. Busekiufs Syst. 
Geog. L 571 A Commissorial-Court is appointed to deter- 
mine the dispute. 

t Oommissory, -ary. Oh. ^ Commissure 2. 

1:348-77 VicARY Anat. hi. (1888) 27 The. .commissaries or 
seames of the bones of the head. Ibid. The thirde and 
fourth bones he called Parietales . . and they be deuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipissial. 

tCommissonr, comyssonr. Oh. [ai>p. 
-our is the Anglo-Fr. form often substituted for 
other original suffixes, here prob. for F. -aire, Sc. 
'dr (cf. Commissar).] =* Commissary, 

HSO'So Gregorys Ckron. 145 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the comyssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. Ibid. 
146 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyngys. 

Commissural (kpmisiu®Tal), a. [ad. L. com- 
missurdl'is , f. cammissura: see next and -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a com- 
missure; chiefly in reference to the commissures 
of nervous tissue. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 224/1 The lips may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres. x8z^jlbid. Ill, 627/1 The brain is, . made up ofa series 
of smaller masses . . connected by what are called commis- 
sural or uniting fibres. 1869 Baring-Gould Orig, Belief 8 
Distinct ganglia with commissural cords and nerves. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora, Umbelliferse . normally there are 6 
vittie in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and 2 on 
the commissural face. 

Commissure (k^7’misiui). Also 5 comys- 
sure, 6 commyssTir©. [ad. L. commissura putting 
together, joining, f. commiss- ppl, stem of cofu- 
mitt-h'e to put together : see Commit and -ure. 
So F. commissure from 15th c,] 

1 . A joining or connecting together ; the line or 
surface along which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion ; a joining, juncture, seam. 

c T42to Fal/ad. on Hmb, v. 42 His^comyssure in erthe it stont 
so depe, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. 1616 Surfl. 
& Markh. Country Farm 355 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the commissures and joynts of the two barkes. 1624 
WoTTON Arckit. in Reli^. (1672I 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynting the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chizel. 2677 Pt-ov Oofordsk. loi Bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 1727-51 
Chambers Cyel, Commissure, in architecture, etc, denotes 
the joint of two stones. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. 
Fng., Stafford 11 . 189 Their Striae not being bent to the 
Commissure as those of all Oysters are^ 1842 Blackm. 
Mag. JAl. x$(^ The opposite halves . . were placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation- 
fig. 1678 CupwORTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 557 They 
made the Juncture and Commissure betwixt God and the 
Creature, so smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2 . A joint between two bones ; formerly oftea 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

XS4I R. Copland Guydoft’s Quest. Chirurg., Y® commys- 
sures or seames of the brayne panne or skull. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1673) 109 There is no commissure or seam 
m Ids scull, .but it is a continued bone. 1865 Grote Plata 
II. xxiii. 170 That my bones are held apart by Commissures- 

3 . The line formed by the meeting surfaces of 
the two lips, eye-lids, etc. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 306/2 There are three eye-lids 
[in Birds], two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
zontal commissure, 1872 Darwin Emotions vii. 193 The 
commissure or line of junction of the two lips forms a 
curved line, with the concavity downwards. 

b. The connexion of the lips, eye-lids, etc. at 
the angles. 

VJSS Fkil. Trans, XLIX. 191 A cancerous tumor.* 


reached from the commissure of the lower lid . . of the right 
eye, 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 395 Dr. 
Cusack made an incision through the lower lip, beginning 
at its right commissure. 1859 J[. Hovces Dental Surg. 399 
The commissure of the Kps being drawn back by the first 
and second finger. 

4 . Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substance, which connect the two hemispheres 
of the brain, different parts of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerve system in insects, etc. 

The various commissures of the brain and ^inal cord are 
known as anterior, middle, posterior, white, grey, etc., 
according to their position and colour, 

1809 Med. y-ml. XXL 159 What they say of the commis- 
sures of the brain and cerebellum, 1836 Fenny Cycl V. 
332/2 The hemispheres of the cerebrum are united chiefly 
by a broad expansion of medulk^y matter . . called the 
corpus callosum, or the great commissure of the brain. 1840 
G. 'Ehus Anat. 21 The chiasma, or commissure of the optic 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. 
Vade-M. 366 The office of these commissures is the 
association in function of the two symmetrical portions. 
x888 Rqlleston & Jackson A nim. Life %2o The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ‘com- 
missures’ when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e. g. the cerebral. 

b. A band of muscle, etc., connecting two parts 
of the animal body. 

1870 Rolleston Auim. Life -gi Two long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are . . anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure about the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. 

5 . Bot. a. The line of the cohering faces of two 
carpels ; b. in mosses, the line of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangium. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 236 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1863 Berkeley 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 31 1. 1870 Hooker Sttid. Flora 149 

Umbelliferae . . carpels separated by a commissure, 

t Coumil'Stioii. Oh. [ad. L. commisiion-em 
(so F. commistion 15th c.), n. of action f. commis- 
cere to Commix.] Commixtion, Commixture. 

:i3<)8 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlviil (1495) 166 Com- 
mistion of the mater. 1545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde 79 
Commistion of the cholericke humour and the bloude to- 
gether. 1609 Bible (Douay) Num. xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
this commistion. 1658 J. Rowland Theat. ins. 999 

Generated by the commistion of male and female. ^ 1667 
Boyle Orig. Fortnes <§■ Qnal, From the bare commistion of 
the Corpuscles. 

Commit (k^mi’t), v. Forms : 4-6 committe, 
-ytte, 5 comytt(e, 5-6 commyt, 6 commytt, 
conmit, 6-7 comyt, 7 committ, comitt, 5- 
commit. JPa. t. and ffle. committed ; also 
contr. pa, pple. 5 comytt, 6 commytte, commit. 
[ME. committe, ad, L. committ-ere to put tngethei\ 
join, also {com- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- + mitt-ire to 
send, put forth, etc. Another type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comise, CoMMiSE.J 

I. To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1 . trans. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with ; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign ta (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

c 13^ Chaucer Melibetts 'r 339 Thanne shul ye committe 
the kepyng of youre persone to youre trewe freendes. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. exevi, The fatall Influence, Causit from 
hevyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouemance. 1477 
Earl RivERS(Caxton>i?iirif^J33a, Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fabyan Chron. i*. xxxiii 26 To this woman 
. . was commytted all the gouemaunce of the lande. 1535 
Coverdale I Sam. xvia. 20 Dauid . . commytted the shepe 
to y«_keper. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure. x 6 xx Bible Fs. xxxi, 
5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit. x’^^jCol Rec. Penn. 
V. 122 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders. 1870 Stanhope Hist. Eng. II. x. 61 He could not 
venture to land the troops committed to his charge. 

t b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 
1368 Grafton Chron. IL 113 Committing them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumacie. 1399 Thynne Animadv. 
(1865) 60, I sett end to these matters ; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye. 

C. rejl. in sense i. Also, to trust oneself to (the 
elements, the sea, etc.) ; fonnerly also absoL = refl. 

1338 %:SAKK-E.Y England i. i, 22 To them wych in grete 
tempest wyl commyt themselfe to the daungerys of the see. 
1368 Grafton Chron, IL 68 The king.. understanding that 
the Archbishop would commit himselfe to his arbitrement. 
1399 Sir J. Kaywarde ij/ Ft. Life Hen. IV, 68 The Duke 
. .presently departed to Calic, and so committed to sea for 
England. *6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (i653( Pref. 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to his weak 
skill. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 150.? 8 To set rocks, .at 
defiance . . and commit his life to the winds. 1838 S. 
Parker Explor. (1846) 51 Committing myself to God. 

d. To commit administration : see quots. 

*559 [see Committing 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 

§ 200 If that he make no executours . . the ordinary may 
commit the administration of his goods to others. 1607-72 
CowEL Interpr. s.v. Administrator . . If the Administrator 
die . . it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. a 1626 Bacon Max. «|* Uses Com. Law 68 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration. 1767 Black&tose II. 506 It is ne- 

cessary for the ordinary to commit administration afresh, 
of the goods of the deceased not administred. 

e. To commit to writing {to paper,, etc.) ; to 
put in writing, write down tor preservation, record 


in writing ; so f to commit to Msiozy (obs,\ To 
commit to memory', also simply to commit (colloq.); 
to learn by heart 

1368 Grafton Chron. W. 6g Alanus, Herbertus, and other 
..that commytted' to story the doyngs of Becket. 1376 
Fleming Fanoplie Ep. 226 The Epistle is worthie to be 
committed to meraorie. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 

I. {1723) 72 There was little Leisure to committ any thing to 
Writing, 1741 Watts huprm. A//?i<!J?(x8oi)t 43 Things which 
we would commit to our remembrance. 1793 G. Crump in 
T. Beddoes Lett, to E, Darxvin 33 Not having committed 
any thing to paper relative to him. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 21 V. 129 No longer compelled to commit to memory 
many thou.sand .. verse.s. 1883 Manch. Gtiardia?% 22 Oct. 
S/4 When the bashful bard had committed his verses to 
print. Mod. He always wiites his speeches carefully first 
and then commits them. 

2 . To put into some place or receptacle to be 
kept safe or dealt with in some way ; to consign. 
Oh. exc. in commit to the earth, to the flames, 
etc., in which there is now a notion of 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, BrtrialyfllQ therefore commit his 
body to the ground. 1387 Let. va. Lansd. MS, 215 Art- 93 
Committinge the pepper into ca-skes. 1611 Shaks, Wint. 
T. II. iii. 95 Commit them to the fire. ci6ii Chapman Iliad 
xxni, 223 I’ll find an urn of gold t’ enclose them .. and to 
rest Commit them. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 847 
Taking off the Lead, and committing it to sale. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. ii. 562 We idly sit . . Our Hands committed to our 
Pockets. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains 1 1782 Priestley Corrztpi. Chr. 

II. IX. 187 Great numbers, - were, .committed to the flames. 
1878 Morley Diderot I. 165 They committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts . . to the flames. 

3 . Spec. To consign officially to custody or con- 
finement ; to send to prison, esp. for a short time 
or for trial : a. with complement, to prison, etc. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xxxviii. in Eng. Gilds 391 W*out he 
be commytted to prison for felony. x^gs Act 11 Hen. VII 
c. 10 § I To take the bodies of the seid persones . . and 
theym to comytte to Warde. 1349 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 74 He would be puny-sbed and commytted 
to ward. 163a High Commission Cases (Camden) 313 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newgate. 2678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst, 401 Committing a Homicide into prison. 
*793 Blackstone Comm. (ed. 12) 343 He may apprehend, 
and commit to prison, all persons who break the peace. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iii. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month each. 1876 Short Hist. vii. 351 Four prelates 

. . were . . committed on frivolous pretexts to the Tower. 

b. simply. 

1568 Grafton Chron. IL 3S7 The Erie of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, y. ii. 112 You 
did commit me. 1636 Bramhall RepUc. vi. 231 Power to 
administer an Oath, or to commit a Malefactor. 1732 
Fielding Amelia'N'^?.. 1775 X. 17 This fellow is a gambler, 
and committed for cheating at play. 1886 Law Wkly. 
Notes 197/1 To commit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs. 

ahsol. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed- 4) II. 866 
The sheriff had not any authority to commit. 1853 Ma- 
cau lay IV. 623 Justices were unwilling to commit, 

4 . Legislation, To refer or entrust (a bill, etc.) 
to a committee. 

2621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 95 I’o proceed© 
with those Bylies which are comytted. 1640-x Ld. Digbv 
Pari. Sp. 9 Feb. 6 This ., Petition should bee committed. 
1678 Marvell Growth Popery ‘5,'^ This Notorious Bill, .was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Laurens in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Reo. (2853) IL 235 Although your Ex- 
cellency’s observations are committed, I^am much mistaken 
if every member of Congress is not decided in his opinion 
in favor of them. 1828 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 39 
This bill . . when, in the language of parliament, it was 
committed, in other words, considered by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 

II. To commission. [Cf. Committee.] 

5 . To charge with a duty or office ; to com- 
mission, appoint. Oh. 

147S Bh. Noblesse 83 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. n, XXX. 142 And rewlers shal be there commytted for 
to rewle them. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cceix. 468. 1349 
Compl. Scot. (1801J 152 Tua consulis . , quha var committit 
to be cheiffis and captans of the armye of the Romans. 

III. To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense). 
[This sense existed in Latin from the earliest period : its 

actual genesis is doubtful ; it may have been ‘ to put forth’, 

‘ to put together', or ‘ to engage in’.] 

6 . To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to perpetrate, be guilty of (a crime, offence, etc.). 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 90 Thoffence that Eneas hath 
commytted ayenste me. 1548 Udall, etc. tr. Erasni. Par. 
Acts 89 b, I haue committed nothyng agaynst my countrey- 
men. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arh.) 18 Yf any man 
committe luurther. 1363 Jewel Reply Harding (1611) 363 
Thou shalt not commit Vsurie to thy Brother. 1583 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Deui. vi. 34 When we bane committed God 
any faults let vs be afrayd. 161 x Bible Ex. xx. 14 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 16. . Evelyn Mem. (1837) I, 
166 The monstrous murder of Nero committed on his 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legisl. xiii. § i 
There are some offences which all the world can commit, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 2 That the grantee shall not 
commit felony or treason. Green Short Hist. iv. 166 

Responsible for crimes committed within its bounds, 

b. (a folly, an error, etc.) 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vi. 37 Louers cannot see The 
pretty follies that themselues commit. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Friendship ( Arb.) 277 Absurdities, Many . . doe commit. 
2667 Milton P. L. vin. 26, I oft admire, How Nature .. 
could commit Such di.sproportions. 182S5 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey'm. i, What radical error had he committed? 1822 
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E. Peacock Mabel Heron!, iv. 70 It is a piece of folly . . 
which I cannot think of permitting her to commit. 

f c. absol. To commit an offencC; oflend; to 
commit adultery or fornication. Ohs. 

1560 Bible (Genev. ) Rom, Argt., When man . . committed 
most abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 
3603 Shaks. Lear in. iv 83 Commit not with mans sworne 
Spouse. ^1613 Over BURY Characters, A Vety JVoman 
(N.), She commits with her ears, for certain . . she has been 
lain with in her understanding. 1621 Bp. MovmAGV Dia- 
tribse 434 You did not commit against it voluntarily. 1643- 
60 [see Committing///, a. b-j. 

d. humorously. To do, perform (something 
put by the speaker on a level vs^ith an offence). 

1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 962 Lampoons, the only Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit. lyS.! Gibbon Decl. ^ 

F. III. 80 The saint once .. imprudently committed a mi* 
racle. tBz6 Disraeli Fw.Grey ii. i, ‘Committing’ puns. 
1837 Dickens Pkkw. xiv, ‘My dear ma’am,’ said Tom 
Smart— he had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable, 1873 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
commits thus an addition to language. 

fe. I'o commit manLage. (Perh. in 1594 =* 
‘joined, made up’.) 

1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. i. iii. 81, I have been tampering 
as Tong to have a marriage committed betweene my wench 
and Memphio’s onely sonne. <j;x704 L’Estrange fj,), A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. 

IV. To put together, join, engage, involve. 

+ 7 . To connect, join, unite, fasten. Obs. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 47 Vessels . . committyng 
and ioynyng tbe testicle to Peritoneum. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man I, 25 Thu.s are the ribbes committed to the 
Vertebres. 1667 More Div. Dial. iii. § 28 (17131 250 
A company of Rings closely committed together. 167a 
Grew Anat. Plants 5 The two main Branches.. are not 
committed into the Seminal Trunk of the Plume. 

1 8 . 7 b commit battle [L. committere pttgnani\ : 
to join battle ; to engage in battle. Obs. rare. 

1326 Pilgr. Ferf. iW. de W. 1531 ) 112 b, We be con- 
streyned to commyt batayle and fyght. ^ 1630 R. John.son 
Kingd. <$■ Coimnw. 466 Here was committed that memor- 
able warre. 

9 . To engage (parties) as opponents or com- 
petitors, to match ; to bring into contest, involve 
in hostility {with'). A Latinism ’ (J.). ? Obs. 

i6ia-S Bp. Hall Coniempl vi. Recollect. Treat. X062 He 
that hath brought us into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory. God knew their strength, ere he offred to commit us. 
1620 — Hon. Mar. Clergy iii § 18 To be_ committed with 
any reasonable or scholler-like antagonist. 1677 Gilpin 
Dagmonol. (1867) 240 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed together, ariseth a most troublesome con- 
flict. 1804 Castlereagh in Wellesleys Disp. (ed. Owen) 
262 It commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers of the empire. 1815 Earl Bathurst in Gurw, 
Disp. Wellington X, 5, I apprehend everything from his 
committing the army with Buonaparte. 

t b. ^g. fTo place in a state of hostility or in- 
congruity.^ (J.) Obs.rare"^^, 

164s Milton Sonn. xiii. To H. Laives, Not to scan With 
Midas’ ears, committing short and long. 

c. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions ; to embroil. [Cf. F. commettre le plre avec le 
fils (Littr^).] 

1835 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. v. 158 The revolted 
son. .whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. 

10 . To expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion ; to involve, 
compromise. (Sense not in Johnson or Todd; in 
Webster 1828.) 

Walker says ‘ First used in Junius’s Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. This sense is bor- 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
different writers’. 

c’1770 Jtmius Lett. (W.), You might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
of your sovereign. 179a T. Jefferson Writ. {1859) III. 454 
The importance of restraining individuals from committing 
the peace and honor of the two nations. i8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Pkilos. Etym. 37 Yet Dugald Ste wart has committed the 
reputation of his understanding, hy asserting, etc. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char.yi. 157 Shakespeare has never 
once committed his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to gi’asp his hand. 

b. To engage or pledge by some implicative 
act (/t? a particular course). 

[1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 227 Warren 
Hastings, by the said guarantee, did . . pledge and commit 
the publick faith of the company, and the nation.] 1:839 
W. E. Forster in T. W, Reid X^ (1888) I. iv. 124 If I be 
not speedily committed, to the slave trade cause, I shall be 
committed to something else. 1879 Froude Caesar xv. 243 
Pompey was deeply committed to Caesar’s agrarian , .law, 

c. reji. To compromise oneself, d. To pledge 
oneself by implication to a course (evil or risky). 

1799 Walpoliana xii. 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
public opinion . . they are afraid to commit themselves by 
speaking out. 3803 Nelson 29 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
V. 336 The Queen .. would hardly commit herself in com- 
municating secrets to a Frenchman. 1839 J, H. Newman 
Par. Semi. IV. ii. 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evil line of conduct. sSdi Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 
269 The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we have committed ourselves, a i86a Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III. iv. 193 The preachers had now committed them- 
selves too far to recede. 3873 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvH, 
db4 Wjien the question is put barely before them they avoid 
committing themselves. 

II Of doubtful sense or position. 

1523 Ld. Berners I. ccclxxxiv. 650, I commytte 
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neuer to lyue [jamais je ne veulx viz/re] without thou shake 
derely abye it. x6a3 W. Sclater Tythes 1623 -- 223 Commit 
not to incurre suspicion of making so worthy parts seruice- 
able to priuate respects of any. 

% ? Error for ‘ admit or ‘ conduct ^ 

3398 Famous Viet. Hen. V, ix. 97, I am glad that he is 
come. .Commit him to our presence. Ibid. 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence. 

‘If ‘ To consider, regard, account’ Cbfzt. Diet. 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading ‘ com- 
mytted ’ for ‘ compted ’ counted. 

Commitment (k^mi’tmait). [f. Commit + 
-MENT. Cojnmettement is found in Anglo- P’r. sta- 
tutes of Henry V (Godef.).] The action of com- 
mitting, in various senses ; committal. 

1 . The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

3677 R. Cary Ckronol. u. ii. n. iii. 21 1 To forbear the 
Commitment of his Fathers Government unto him. 1813 
Chalmers in (1831) II. 12 A daily, .commitment 
of ourselves to those promises which are in Christ Jesus. 
1833 Tails Mag. XX, 516 The irrevocable commitment of 
the puljlic welfare.. to the numerical majority, 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. Committee 3.) 

3885 Laro Rep, 14 Q. B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices., 
entrusted, .with the care and commitment of the custody of 
idiots and lunatics. 

2 . The action of officially consigning to custody 
or confinement, or the state of being so consigned ; 
imprisonment, confinement, esp. previous to trial. 

3621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords rCamden) 25 His warrant 
to the Keeper of Newgate for the coraittment of Roberta 
Moore. 1643 Mrq. Worcester in Dircks Li/e vni. (1865) 
127 Since my commitment to the Castle of ^ Dublin, 1688 
Col. Rec. Pemt. I. 241, No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment. 3765-9 Blackstone Cotnm. iv. xxii. (R.), In this 
dubious interval between the commitment and trial, a 
prisoner ought to be used with the utmost humanity. 1824 
Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) II. 40/1 This, .makes every simple 
commitment more terrible than a conviction. 1851 Dixon 
W. Pemt viil (1872) 65 Warrants of commitment to the 
Tower. 1883 t^th Cent. May 904 Juvenile commitments 
for crime have largely diminished. 

b. A warrant or order of committal to prison. 

17SS Mem. Capt. P, Drake I. xv. 142 We .. chose New- 
gate, and a Commitment was ordered to be drawn accord- 
ingly. 1817 Ld. Folkestone in Pari. Deb. 1365 The name 
or names of the persons who signed the commitment. 3S36 
Marrvat Japhet lix, My commitment to the county gaol 
was made out. 

Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

3640 -X Ld. Digby /’^ r/. Sp. 9 Feb. 8 When this Petition 
was fir.st presented, there might bee more reason for the 
Commitment of it. 3638-9 Buriods Diary (1828) HI. 190 
The proper question before you is the commitment of this 
Bill. Now how shall you commit it? <2x797 H. Walpole 
Mezn. Geo. I II II. vi. 128 Mr. Conway, .advised de- 
ferring the motion till the day of the commitment. 1800 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (3830) III. 448 They have got their judi- 
ciary bill forwarded to commitment 3S70 Stanhope Hist. 
Eng. II. 102 Upon the commitment got a sufficient party to 
add such a Clause. 

t 4 . The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offence) ; — Commission 12. Obs. 

16x1 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit.ix, xx. (1632) 972 The commit- 
ment of that parricide. 3650 W. Hartley Good Nezvs to all 
People 19 Upon the Commitment of sin. 3631 W. Durham 
Maranaiha 18 The outward acts and grosser commitments 
of sin. 3738 Common Sense (1739)11.71 To prevent the 
frequent Commitment of new Crimes. 

fS. The action of engaging in or commencing 
(hostilities) ; hostile engagement. Obs. rctre. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1 . 234 To be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate. 1793 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (3859) IV. 75 Prohibiting the commitment 
of hostilities, 

6 . The committing of oneself, or being com- 
mitted (to a particular course of conduct, etc.). 

^^793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 62 Urge one [an 
answer] as much as you can without commitment. 3873 
Daily News 9 Feb., An unreserved and open commitment 
to measures of Reform. 3880 E. Myers in Hellenica $ 
Without commitment to any especial political opinions, 
b. An engagement. 

3864 Disraeli m Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The commitments 
of the country are too great, .we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is difficult to fulfil. 188a Pall Mall G, 
13 July 5/2 Money is of course easy still, as there are no 
fresh commitments. 

Committable, -ible (kpmitab’l), a. [f. Com- 
mit +■ -ABLE ; cf. F. commettable : see -ble, and ad~ 
mittable.'] That may be committed. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 219 Mistakes com- 
mittible in the solary compute of yeares. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq, Iv. 10 Most hainous sms committable against 
Christ. <1171$ South Serm. (1737) VII, 215 There is no 
sin committable by man . . but . . is capable of being made a 
sin of presumption. 3804 Bentham Wks. X. 414 Offences 
committed and committable. 3883 Miss Broughton 
I. i. iv. 56 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men. 

Committal (Vmi'tal), sh. [fi Commit + -ab.] 
The action of committing, in various senses. 

1 . The action of entrusting, giving in charge, 
consigning, or commending. 

1S30 Prosed s Mag. X. 243 A careful committal to the 
memory of the. .ladies alphabeted in Clayton’s Court Guide, 
3858 Trench Parables 197 The solemn committal.. of sudti 
a charge to the Priests and Levites. 


atirib. 1886 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 9/1 The body was in- 
terred in the ante-chapel, where the committal prayers were 
said by the Vice-Ma.ster. 

b. Committal to writing. 

1843 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 319 The actual 
committal of Liturgies to writing. 

2 . The action of committing to confinement. 

3823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 433/2 The committals to 

prison, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 61 His arbitrary com- 
mittal had no pretext of law for it, i88z Daily News 
13 Apr. 5/4 The committal, trial, and conviction of his wife, 
b. A warrant or order for imprisonment. 

1760 Life ^ Adv. Cat 41 To demand the committal in 
writing, 

3 . Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee, 

1818 Pari. Deb. 1415 Between the second reading of the 
bill and its committal in the house. zBzS Alnn. Reg. 51 
Lord Lansdown moved the committal of the bill. 

4 . The actit)n of doii.g or perpetrating (an 
offence, etc.) ; = Commission i 2. 

3623 UssHER Answ. yesuit 249 The committall of those 
smaller faultes. 1728^ Bp. P. Brnwa Proc. U nderstanding 
II, vL (1737) 227 An. .internal Sen-sation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. _ 1836 Sat. Rev. II. 289/2 
The Bishop of London’s, .committal of a flagrant . . breach 
of the Church’s law. 1886 R. Davey in Antiquary Mar, 
122/1 The committal of that awful crime. 

fS. Kngagingin orcommencing (hostilities). Obs. 

3773 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. xi/x The actual com- 
mittal of hostilities. 

b. Committing or compromising oneself : see 

Commit 9. 

1835 Taids Mag. II. 378 ‘Do not commit yourself.' And 
what does this apprehension of committal imply? 

Oommrttal, a. colloq. [app. a back-forma- 
tion on non-conwiittal sb. used attrib.] That 
commits or compromises (a person, or oneself). 

[3863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. 140 Mr, Mann's speech has 
the same non-committal tone.] 1884 Punch 9 Feb. 62 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely committal. 

t Commi'ttance. Obs. rare. [f. Commit v. + 
-ANCE : cf. remittance from Fr.] A committing. 

1650 Exercit. cone. Uszirped Poyvers 72 The people's non- 
committance of any power to their Representees. 

Committar, obs. form of Committer. 
Committed (k/>mi*ted), ///. a. [f. Commit + 
-edL] Entrusted, delegated ; put in prison; done, 
perpetrated, etc. : see the verb. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 972 The dire thought of his committed 
evil. 3649 Lovelacf. Althea in Prison, Like committed 
linnets, I With shriller throat shall sing. 1660 Hist. Indep, 
IV. 10 The sad remembrance of their committed crimes, 
3846 Trench Mirac. ix. (1862) 211 The Church binds and 
looses by a committed, and not an inherent power. 

Committee (see below). Also 6 eonmiytte, 
comyttie, -ittie, 6-7 committie, 7 committey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, comittee. [Subst. use of late 
AFr. committe, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F. commiSf f. commettre to Commit : cf. words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. F. ^ of the pa. 
pple. of 1st conj. ; also trustee. The pronunciation 
was orig. (k^mitr), which is still retained in 
branch I, and in Scotland may be heard also in II. 
But the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(kpmi’ti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in II. Practically, the existing senses 2 and 3 
have, through this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.] 

I. Applied to an individual: now (k^mitr). 

fl. A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function is committed; a commissioner, commis- 
sary. Obs. exc. as in d. 

*495 diet XI Hezt. VII, c. i6 The Kinges Committees or 
his patentees for the kepyng of the seid Toun. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Surv. 23 The garden or his commytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre mariage to the warde. 1379 Fulke 
Confut. Sanders syj The Bishop of Rome hath been© 
made the Committie of diuerse Councels, to receiue the 
subscription. 3398 Barret Theor, Warres v. iii. 133 The 
Comittie, or Purueyour ^enerall, who hath charge to pro- 
uide all Bastiments, promsion, and other necessarie things. 
1606 Warner ri! /A Eng, xv. xevi. 383 By great, by needy 
Mal-Contents, by Credulous, and Vitious, Work Romes 
Committees, 1610 Holland Camden's Brii. i. 33X Nicholas 
W ottpn . . thrise chosen a Committee about peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. 3623 Cockeram, Committee, 
he to whom, a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided, 

b. One of a number of persons to whom a 
particular business is delegated; a member of 
a co?nmittee in sense 2. Obs. 

3387 Harrison England n. viii. (1877) i. 178 The bill is 

? ut tocerteine committees to be amended. 3618 Sir R. 

Iaunton in Fortesc. Papers 73 Mr. Comptrollerj one of our 
fellow Comittees. 1628 Coke On Litt. (1809) vii, ii These 
committees when they meet, they elect one of them to sit 
in the chair in likenesse of the speaker. 

f e. The title of each of the 24 directors elected 
annually by the East India Company to manage 
its affairs. Obs. 

3681 R. Knox Hist, Ep, Ded., To the, . Four and 

Twenty Committees of the Honorable the East-India 
Company. 3706 Land. Gas./^o. 42x6/3 A General Court . . 
to declare the Choice of the Governour, Deputy, and 24 
Committees. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India I. i. x. 228 The 
management was entrusted to seventeen directors, or, as 
they were then called, committees, 


COMMITTEE. 
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d. Court of Committees (of Gny’s Hospital) : a 
court of 2 1 members, whose duties are the financial 
management of the Hospital, and the appointment 
of new Governors. 

jjz$Ac^ II Geo. I (fifty's HospitaT)^ll'h& several persons 
lierein-after named . . are hereby declared to be the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation. 1890 Printed Notice.^ 
Guy's Hosp.^ Meetings of the Court of Committees will be 
held upon the following dates. 

2 , Lata, A person to whom the charge of a 
lunatic or idiot is committed. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. i. viii. (R.), If he be found non \ 
compos, he [the Lord Chancellor] usually commits the care 
of his person . . to some friend who is then called his com- 
mittee. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xvii. 118 The powers given by the Act . . may be exercised 
by guardians for infants, by committees for lunatics. 18S4 
7'imes 27 Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic. 

P1607C0WEL Interpr. s. v., says ‘ This word seemeth to 
be something strangely used in Kitchin, fol. 160, where the 
widow of the kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king*: but Kitchin Jtif'isd. (1598) has l.c. 
‘et sa feme est committee le Roy’, translated U653, p. 314) 

‘ and his Wife is committed to the King*. 

II. Applied to a body : now [kpmi'ti). 

3 . A body of (two or more) persons appointed or 
elected (by a society, corporation, public meeting, 
etc.) for some special business or function. (Cf. 

I b, which shows that each member was originally 
called a co??imittee.) 

Hence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblies : 

Committee of the^ whole House : the whole of the members 
sitting as a committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ‘ committed ’, or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Committee of Supply, Committee of IVays and Means ; 
hence the phrases to resolve itself into a Committee, to go 
into Committee, to be in Committee, etc. Select or Special 
Committee one consisting of a small number of members, 
selected to investigate a special matter. Standing Corn- 
mittee'. a permanent committee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular .sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them. Joint Committee', one com- 
osed of members nominated by two or more distinct 
odies, such as the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terras of joint action, adjust differ- 
ences, etc. 

i6zi Ex.sing Debates Ho. Lords (1870I 39 The wholl 
House a Comittee, the same being adjourned ad libitum. 
1636 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. ^7 HI. 225 The Com- 
mons having chosen a Committee of Eight , . to deliver some 
fourteen Articles against him unto the Lords. 1640 Sir E. 
Bering on Relig. 18 Dec. vi. 21 This grand Committee 
. .did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar. cone. Ire- 
land 33 The examination of Colonell Audley Mervin given 
. . unto a select committee of the House of Commons. 1675 
Ogilby Brit. Introd. 4 The East India Company .. Regu- 
lated by a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 
24 Assistants. 1733 Swift Legion Club, Let them form a 
grand committee, How to plague and starve the city. 1753 
^cots Mag. Aug. 388/2 The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole house upon the . . bill. 1801 
Med. Jrnl. V. 356 The subscribers met, and named a Com- 
mittee of administration to regulate the expences. 1837 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876)^ III. xv.^ 143 In June 1689 a 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the war in Ireland. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 552 The motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
for going into Committee on the Bill. 1871 Ruskin Munera 
P. Pref. (1880) 11, I had the honour of being on the com- 
mittee . . for the victualling of Pari.s' after her surrender. 
1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. Iviii. 285 Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in committee. 
fi'b. A meeting or session of such a body. Obs. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xx, I was to go to Edin- 
burgh to attend the committey of the Parliament, 1666 
Pepys Diary 14 June, Away to White Hall to a Committee 
for Tangier; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry, and a very full committee. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. 
S. Sea 124 This Day a Committee was held. 1742 H. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann 22 Jan. 1 . 78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

III. attrib. and Comb., as committee chamber, 
day, meeting, room\ t committee cut (see qiiot.); 
committee-man, a member of a committee, 

1660 Trial Regie. 44, 1 was admitted into the *Committe- 
chamber.^ 1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. 11 , 743 They mostly had 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
^Committee cut. 1640-1 Kirkcudb. JVar-Comm. Min.-bk. 
(185s) 84 Johne Gordone . .undertakes to produce his sone. . 
at the next *Comraittie day. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 90 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
of the same kettle. 1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 
31 The chief Committe-man of the Association.^ 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. I. V. 27 The deputies .. were anciently called 
committee-men. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4- Flow IL 123 My father 
is gone to a ^committee meeting. 1772 Town Count ly 
Mag. 93 Passing a *Committee-room, where only one member 
was holding a committee. 

'B.mce {nonce-wds.) Commi’ttee irans., to fur- 
nish with a committee; Commi'tteeinip vbl. sb.f 
the procedure of a committee ; Co2iimi*tteeisx>i. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell (iZrip'Sl . 39 Caballings and Com- 
mitteeings. 1864 Reader 23 Jan- 95 Mere encouragement 
of committeeism and private blatancy. 1889 Homeflis- 
sionary (N. Y.) Dec. 372 They are officered and committeed 
from their own number. 

OommitteesMp (kpmitf-Jip). [f. . prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office or function of a committee 
(now in sense 2). 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. in. Wks. (18511 98 Trusted with 
Committeeships and other gainfull Offices. 1812 Examiner 
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28 Dec, 831/1 A controversy respecting the committeeship 
of a lunatic. 

b C 0 U 3 initte 31 ‘t: (kpmrtent). Ohs. [ad. L. com- 
mittent-em, pr. pple. of committee.'} One who 
commits something to the charge of another. 

1701 Bp, G. Hooper Proc. House Convoc. Vind. 38 The 
Archbishop . . is not suppos’d to make the House a Com- 
mittee . . to Consider, and Report to the Coramittent. 

Committer (k^mi'toi). [f. Commit + 

One who commits (a crime, etc.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 275 Tha that wes commit- 
taris of the cryme. 1545 Brinklow Lament. 10 b, As well 
. .sufferers of such vices, as the committers, a 1617 Hieron 
Wks. IL 291 Committers of all manner of vngodlinesse. 
xiSz Carte Hist. Eng. III. 451 Any body that should,, 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or committers of the 
king’s murder, a 1834 Lamb Mor. ^ Pers, Deformity''FlV&. 
560 A real committer of a murder. 

f b. absoL One who commits adultery or for- 
nication. Obs. (Cf. Commit 6 c.) 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 36 If all your 
committers stood in ranke They’d make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwell), .from hence to hell, 

Committible, var. form of Committable. 
Committie, -y, obs. ff. Committee. 
Committing (k^mi-tig), vbl. sb. [see -ikg'^^.] 
The action of the verb Commit ; commission. 

1559 in Strype Ref T. App. viii. 21 The .. commit- 
tinge of administration of the goodes of the intestate. 1586 
Thynne in Holinshed Chron. III. 1435 To be without the 
committing of a fault, a 1619 Biaihan. (1644) 132 

Of Affirmations and Denyals, of Omissions and Commit- 
tings. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvii. 151 The Commit- 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth. 

b. The action of referring to a committee ; see 

Commit 4. 

1640 Ld. Digby Pari. Sp. 9 Feb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition may give countenance to that designe. 

Commi’ttmg, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That commits, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1681 Flavel Right Marls Ref. 278 The committing acts 
of Faith. 1755 Burn Justice of Pecue, Commitment (L.), 
The committing magistrate. 1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 
9/2 The committing magistrates . . were among those who 
memorialized for a reprieve. 

tb. That commits an offence, adultery, etc. ; 
lustful. (Cf. Commit 6 c.) Obs. rare~-'^. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright The Siege i. v, He survey’d each 
Virgin With a most eager and committing look. 1660 
Gauden Brownrig 235 They had such committing and 
scandalous looks. 

Committor (kpmi*tpu). Law, [f. Commit v. 
+ -OR in its s{)eciaiized sense as the correlative of 
-EE.] A judge (usually the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge of 
another (the committee : see Committee 2). 
Commix (k^mi-ks), V. Forms: 5-6 co(m)- 
myx, -ix(e, 6- commix. [The pa. pple. com- 
mixt, corny xt, is found in 15th c. (along with the 
sb. commixtion, commixion) ; the present stem 
commix appears a good deal later. As the same 
relative order is found in the case of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the latest of all), 
the inference is that the L. pples. commixt-tis, 
admixt-us, mixt-us were first adopted as commixt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -t was then 
taken to be the native ppl. ending, as in kis-t \ cust'), 
and commix, etc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
more fully s. v. Mix.] 

1 . trans. To mix or mingle together; to blend. 
Now arch, or poet. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 567 Figges grounde Comyxt 
with flour. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 
149 Elements comyxt and wysely coequat. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. 9 The Quantities of two thinges Commixt. 1572 
Bossewell Arntoriew. 32 Cotes commixt with two of the 
honorable Ordinaries. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653I 615 
Commixe the ashes of a Serpent with . . the seeds of Fenu- 
greek. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physick iii. v. (1639) 

You may commix with the said things verjuyee. 1703 Art 
4r Myst. Vintners Sr Wine-Coopers 12 Beat them till they 
be throughly commix’d. ^ 1709 Hearne Collect. 5 Dec. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 321 Tin and lead commixt. 1772 Jack- 
son Isinglass in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 6 Commixing three 
spoonfuls with a gallon of malt liquor. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 178 Gore with foam commixed, 
b. of things immaterial. 

1596 Edward III, iv. iii. 54 Profit must with honour be 
commix’d. 1601 Cornwallyes ii. xxxi. (1631) 56 This 
so sweetly commixeth her defects with those thoughts of 
liking. 1665 J. Webb (1725) 219 They commixt 

set Forms . , in one and the same Temple. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. 1. 59 This Mood that is so commixt with fancy 
and airy reports. 1809-10 Coleridge (1818) 1. 134 

He will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1859 Fonblanque Li/e 4r Labours (1874) 537 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine. 
d'C. of persons. Obs, 

x6zx Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Deut. xxiii. 8 They . . 
might enter into the congregation and bee commixed with 
them. 1659 Evelyn Misc. Writ, (1805) 117 Lest, .a certain 
impure . . rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
citizens, a 1688 Bunyan Confess. Faith Wks. 62 The sons 
of God commixing themselves with the daughters of men. 

2 . To intermix, mix up ; to intereperse. 

x^qz No-body 4 Some-b, (1878) 299 We will not have a 
Clawbacks hand oomixt With such heroick peeres. 1847 
H. Miller First Impr. vi. (1857) 102 With these [fields] 
are commixed innumerable cottages, 


S. intr. (fiox refli) 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsleyl. i i These ele- 
ments, .commix together daily. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 

55 The Smile, mocking the Sigh, that it would flye From so 
diuine a Temple, to commix With windes. 1665 Manley 
Grotins' Low-C. Warres g6o Such as through greediness 
of booty, drew upon them ruine by commixing with the 
burning^ Ship. 1675 Penn Eng. Pres. Interest Discov. 52 
They will commix as Iron and_ Clay, 1776 G. Campbell 
Philos. Rhetoric I. 252 So far is this pleasure from com- 
mixing with the pathos. 1845 Clough Early Poems xiv. 9 
Oh, with mine commixing I thy breath of life shall feel. 

f 4 :. mtr. To copulate. Obs. 
x6io Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 561 The women with 
whome they [Devills] comixe. 1661 Rowley Tkrac. Wonder 
IV. i, Curses the man she did commix withal, 
t Commixa’tiosi. Ohs. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec. vb. + -ation.] = Commixtion. 

1598 Du Bartas n. i. Eden (1605) 294 The trim 

commixation Of confus’d fancies, full of alteration. Makes 
th’ vnderstanding hull. 

Commixed, commixt (kpmi-kst), ///. a, 

[orig. ad. L. commixt-us, pa. pple. of commisce-re, 
f. com- togtiher -k misce-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. commix y&tQ above), this 
was treated as its pa. pple., and spelt commix'd, 
commixed Mixed together, commingled. (In 
early use chiefly participial : see the vb.) 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 404 Lyme and gravel comyxt. 
a 1592 T. Watson Poefns (Arb.) 208 Teares commixt shall 
further forth my good. x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
1. ii. 3 Simple, as Clay, Moulde . . Or commixt as .. clayle, 
sandie Earth. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physick vii. xxi. (1639) 
409 Commixed affects and causes, K694WESTMACOTT Script. 
Herb. 8 It is . . drawn from commixed apples. 1820 W. 
Arctic Reg. I. 421 The two commixed masses. 

Commixing (k^mi-ksig), vhl. sb, [f. as prec. 
-f -ING^.] The action of the vb. Commix, 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick ni. v. (1639) The com- 
mixing of those things. 

Commixion, obs. variant of Commixtion. 
Commi’xt, ///. a.', see Commix, Commixed. 
i' Commi':i^, v. Obs. rare. [f. Commixt ppl. a . ; 
cf. Admixt. (The early pa. pple. commixted may 
have been directly f. L. commixt ’Usf] = Commix. 

1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age H v. (R. Suppl.) The 
natural substaunce of the Soule is symple, and is not com- 
posed nor commixted of partyes of dyuers natures. 1483 — - 
Gold. Leg. 30/4 This holy sacrament in which the brede & 
wyn ben commyxted. 1545 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 
tlh ij. Then wold they commixt them selle with the seed. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xxi. 229 There are in 
milke three substances commixted. 

Commixtion (kpmi'kstisn, -tjsn). Obs. except 
in senses 5, 6. Also j6. 5 commyxeion, -yxyon, 
5-6 -ycc??on, -yetyon, 5-7 commixion. [ad. L. 
commixiion-em (n. of action i.eommixt- ppl. stem of 
commiscere to CoMMix), or a. its Fr. repr. commix* 
tion (15th c. in littre). The early variant com- 
mixeion (with the ordinary for -tion) led to the 
foims com miccion, commiction, commixion, of which 
the latter was in established use in id-iyth c. 
Commistion represents another variety of the L.] 

1 1 . The action of mixing or blending together, 
commingling. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton^ 34 By commixtion led, 
1527 commixion] and medlyng . , the centre langage is 
appaired. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n. 21 Wi)> commixtioun 
of ke 5 essence of gold and peerle. 1543 Traheron Vigo's 
Chirurg, i. i. 2 Commixtion of humours. _ a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1683 IL xxiii. 338 United ..without any con- 
[ fusion, or commixtion. 1760 Parsons in Phil. Trans, LI. 
67 s The commixtion of snow with aquafortis. 

t b. Blending (of wines or the like), garbling, 
i 1608 Pennyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh^ III. 72 It 
I shall be lawful for muscadines, in vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of commixtion. 

f e. of persons. Obs, 

1636 E. DACRKStr. Machiavel's Disc. Livy 11. 274 A com- 
mixtion of new inhabitants. 1667 Disc. Relig. Eng. 34 The 
true Ancient Primitive Episcopacy, .was ballanced or man- 
aged by a due commixtion of Presbyters therewith. 

0 . 1393 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 11. xx. (1495) 47 Couen- 
able and temperate commyecions of elementis. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch, V. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 150 Of kyndly Com- 
myxyon. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437/2 The preest maketh 
commyxeyon of wyne and water. *525 Ld. Berners Frotss. 
IL xl. 124 By reason of commyctyon of this maryage. 
x6z>j~jj Feltham Resolves 1. Ixix. 105 The height of friend- 
ship, when two similary Souls shall blend in their com- 
mixions. 1669 W. Rowland tr. Schroder's Chym. Disp. 
62 Destination, Infusion, Decoction, or Commixion. ^ 1689 
C. Packs tr. Glauber's Wks. t. 143 A spiritual Commixion. 
f 2 . Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluactoun 1066 Marie bare vs a son with- 
out mans commixtionne. X4.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 136 Fulynge. .oute of wedloke with vnleueful com- 
mixtions. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 202 b, With- 
out the commixtyon of sex. 1673 Gillespie Eng. Pop, 
Cerem. m. ix. 199 The commixtion of Male and Female, the 
procreation of Children. 

p. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. yf^lx Cleane from 
anye late commixeion and carnal knowledge of their wiues. 
1543 Doctr. N j b, Unlawful commixion of a marryed 

man with anye other woman, than with his owne wife, 

f 3 . Commixed condition or state, commixture. 

*432*50 tr- Higden (Rolls) I. 3 Makinge a commixtion of 
a thynge profitable with a sweetnesse mellifluous. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (18211 1 . 20 Pepill. .alliat under ane 
commixtioun of blude. 1660 Boyle Ne^v Exp. Phys. Mech, 
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I. (1682) 4 Stopples.. of common Plaister. .which would 1>y 
reason of the exquisite commixtion of its small parts deny 
all access to the external air. 

P. s6o6 Shaks. y>.^ Cn IV. V. 124 Were thy commixion, 
Greeke and Troian so. That thou could'st say, this hand is 
Grecian all, And this is Troian. 

concr. A mixture, compound. Ohs. 

S5i:4 Barclay Uplondyshm. {Percy Soc.) 26 He 

conthe make playsters, and newe commyxcyons. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions v. 171 So many thousand sauces, and com- 
mixtions of spices. 

5. Rom. and Sc. Law. (See quots.) 

*638 Coke On Litt. 177 Hotchpot . .a commixion of divers 
things together. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1870) 1x7 
Though the new species could be produced from the com- 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different proprietors, the same rule holds. 1823 Crabb 
Technol. Conunixtion, a method of acquiring property 

in the Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong- 
ing to different proprietors. 1832 Austin U879) 

II. Ivii. 932 So in the case of commixtion, specification, etc. 

6 . The putting of a small piece of the host into 
the chalice, typifying the reunion of body and soul 
at the resurrection. 

1872 W. E. Scudamore Notiiia Enchar. 583 The Roman 
custom of putting a small piece broken off the Host into the 
Chalice, .called the Commixtion, or Commixture. {Com- 
mixturels> the word used in the following pages of the book.] 
CoMimistur© (k^mi-kstim). [ad. L. co7umixt- 
7lm, f. commixt- : see prec. and -uee.] 

1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to- 
gether ; union of ingredients or constituents. 

a 1592 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 201 But it so fast was 
fixed to my hart, loind with vnseparablesweete commixture. 
1610 Bp. 'H.Au.Apol. Broivnists § 56 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church. 1643 
Milton 11. xix. 11851) 114 The souls unionand com- 
mixture of intellectual! delights.^ 1794 G. Adams Nat, 
Exp. Philos. HI. XXV. 85 Jarring interests and opposite 
views.. are made to produce order by their proper com- 
mixture. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 354 A law enforcing the 
commixture of tartar emetic in every gallon of .spirit. 1869 
Farrar Fam. Speech iv. ( 1873) 123 While all other tongues. . 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change, 
b. (with a and //.) 

x6o7-t2 Bacon Ess, Nohilily{kx\ih 188 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes {idia Arts], 1671 Maynwaring 
Anc, 4* Mod, Pract. Physic 81 The various results from 
different commixtures. *846 Hawthorne Mossest Rappa^ 
chits Dau.i There had been such a commixture. 

2. The condition or product resulting from, mix- 
ing things together ; a mixture, a compound. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, n. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare, 
glew'd many Friends to thee, And now I fall. Thy tough 
Commixtures melt.s. i6oi Cornwallyes Ess. xv, Demetrius 
was a Commixture of vertues, and vices. 1725 Bradley Fam, 
Ekt. s. V. Planting^ A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea-coal 
Ashes, and some Horse-Dung with it. 1794 Sullivan Vieto 
Nat. I. 222 Atmospheric air may be considered. .a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire. 1849 
Murchison Siluria xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture, .the 
indications of long and slow action. i8s9Tennent Ceylon 
IL X. i. 578 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. 

1 3. Complexion (in its earlier sense). Ohs. 

Shaks. Z-.Z, A. v.i.296 Faire Ladies.. their damaske 
sweet commixture showne, Are Angels vmling clouds, 

1 4 - Commixtion 2 . Ohs, 

1682 G._ Vernon Life of Heylyn iSx Monks and Friers, 
who fancied themselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her. 

1 6 . Rom. and Sc. Law. == Commixtion 5 . 

17. .Erskine is cited in Webster. 

6 . = Commixtion 6 . q.v. 

1850 Neale Hist. East. Ch, I. 520 This commixture, if 
not absolutely primitive, is . . of very venerable antiquity. 
Commli, -ly, obs. forms of Comely. 
Commocion, -cyon, obs. ff. Commotion. 
t Commodate, Obs. [f. L. commoddt- ppL 
stem of commodd~re : see Commode z'.] 

1. trans. To put in oi der, adjust, arrange. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, ii. viii. 158 Sbe. .may therby 
commodate many matters, and salue many breaches. 

2. To adjust, suit accommodate la. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advi.fr. Pamass. 178 One who wisely 
knew how to commodate his actions to his princes genius. 

3. To lend. 

Hence Co-mmodating vhL sh. and fpl. a. 

1611R. Fenton Usury i. iv, 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
jnodating,_ or lending, x^7 Daily Tel. a June 5/2 The ac- 
commodating— or, to put it in Latinitymore correct than 
that of the Statute, the ‘ commodating —Librarian. 

Commodate (k^-rnffd^l), sb. common 

dat-uiri Xqxo,, oi commoddt-us^ pa. pple. of 
commoda-re to accommodate, lend : cf. Fr. com- 
modal ^ Rom. Laiv, A free loan of anything not 
perishable, to be returned unimpaired to the lender- 
*7*7~5* Chambers Cycl, s. v,, A commodate . . is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property. .Things which consume 
by use, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate. 1734 
Erskine jP^/w. Sc. 286 Commodate . . In this 

sort of loan, the property continues with the lender 5 the only 
right the borrower acquires in the subject is its use, after 
which he must restore the individual thing. 18*8 Cole- 
BROOKE Ohlig.^ Contracts 1 . 75 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. xS8o Muirhead tr. Instil, Gaius iii. § 90. 

Commodation (kpmffdii-Jaa). [ad. L, com- 
moddHon-em, f. commoda-re : see Commode v.] 
fl. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 
for use ; mutual arrangement. Obs. 
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1648 J, Geree Might overcoming Right (1649^ ^5 The 
danger of commodation on such conce.ssions. 1677 H ale 
Prim. Orig. Man. i. i, 5 Some Objects, .have .. a mediate 
and preparatory usefulness to Mankind, though.. in them- 
selves and immediately they have not that commodation. 

2. Law. The lending of a thing, to be returned 
after use unimpaired; cf. Commodate jA ? Ohs. 

1592 West Symbol. 1.1. § xs Of Commodation or Lending 
ofthinges which maybe restored.^ Commodation, is a Con- 
tract reall, whereby, .euen the verie selfe same thing in deede 
may be restored and not in liew thereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a booke, eta 1611 R. Fenton Usury 
I. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 

f Commo'de, Obs. Chiefly 18 th c. [a. Fr. 
commode^ ad. L. co 77 imod-m that has due measure, 
suitable, convenient, accommodating, etc., f. com- 
together + measure, due measure: see 

Mode.] 

1. Convenient, opportune, suitable, 

1637 Heylin a nsw. Burton 163 This is the place . . so pricked 
and commode, asifindeitinthe. .said oldebooke. 1668 Mrs. 
Bern Oroonoko Wks. 1871 L 164 We were dressed, so as is 
most commode for the hot countries, 1740 H. Walpole 
Let. H. S. Comoayg July, A vast palace, - vastly commode 
especially to the cieisbeo-part of mankind. 

2 . Of persons : Accommodating ; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const, lo. 

1722 Steele Consc. Lovers v. iii, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire. 1728 Vanbr. & 
CiB. Prov. Hitsb. iv. i, So Sir ! am not I very commode to 
you? 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. 188 The com- 
mode matrons, and compliant fair. 

OolUiiLOde (kpmffu'd), sb. Also 7 comode. 
[a. B'r. commode (in Littrd in senses i and 3 ), 
subst. use of adj. com77tode : see prec,] 

1. A tall head-dress fashionable with women in 
the last third of the 17 th and first third of the 
i 8 th centuries, consisting of a wire frame- work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

rtidSS ViLLTERS iDk. Buckhm.> Couple Wks. (lyjs] 

128 At last the knight . . struck off her commode. 1692 
D'Urfey Marriage Hater Prol. 55 Wir’d Comode. .Cock'd 
Three Stories high. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. x. 7 
Stiff Commodes in Triumph star’d Above their Foreheads 
half a Yard, a 1717 Parnell A llegory on Man 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 
commodes- 1730 Mrs. Delany Autolnog. 4* Corr. I. 238 
They would be as awkwaud here as if I was to wear a com- 
mode. 1876 pLANCHfi Cycl. Costume I. 130, 1883 Ashton 
Soc. Life Q. Anne 123 The commode . . originated in the 
court of Lewis XIV and was there called a fontange because 
it had been introduced by Mile, Fontange, 

F 2. [cf. Commode a. 2 ^ A procuress, bawd. Ohs. 

1721 Cibber Caesar "Epil., Was it not Bold. .to. .make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 
I. (i763'>23 A pretty Lodging we have hit upon; the Mistress 
a Commode, and the Master a — . 

3. A piece of furniture with drawers and shelves ; 
in the bedroom, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.) ; in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiffonier. 

1786 F. Tvtler in Lounger No. 79 ? 5 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes. 1823 
Scott Let. 29 Oct. in Lockhart^ We did not open Mr. 
Baldock’s commode . . Lady Scott, the party most inter- 
ested in the drawing room, thinks mirrors . . better things. 
1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 353 An inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commode, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, perched upon long legs, 
and surmounted by four shelves enclosed within glass doors* 
1862 H- Mvik Carr of Carrlyon IL 17* A few rickety chairs 
and tables, beds, and commodes. 1890 Boston (Mass.) Jml, 
25 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit. .It has the 
wide French bureau and the 1890 English commode. 

4 . A small article of furniture enclosing a chamber 
utensil ; a close-stool. 

1831^ Times x Apr. 11/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affording great comfort to in valids. 1877 Pall Mail G. 4 
Mar. ix/2 At the corner of this passage .. is a commode for 
the use of the women. 

5. ailrib. and Comb,,, as £077miode box. 

■s.S>y^ Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A Commode Box with a Head- 
dress. 

t Commo*de, V. Ohs. [ad. L. co7fit7ioda7'e to 
suit, etc., f. commod-us suitable ; see Commode a.] 
a. To suit. b. To fit or furnish wild (something 
appropriate). C. To put in order, repair (cf. 
Accommodate 8). 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (x82i) 68 By noon . .the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage. 1663 J- Webb 
Stone- H eng {j7^S) 37 Modem Architects, .have thought fit 
to commode every Order of Columns with a proportionate 
Pedestal ^ Ibid. Scamozzi was the first that commoded 
Columnations with Pedestals. 1763 Projects in Ann. Reg. 
170/2 It would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

t Commo'dely, adv. Obs. [f. Commode a. + 
-LT^.] Gonveniently. 

1749 H. Walpole Lett, H. Mann (X834) IL 267 You found 
the whole garden .. spread with tents which remained all 
night very commodely, X739 — Lett. Montagu Mo, 108 It 
will fall in very commodely between my parties. 

t Oommo’demeut. [f. Commode v. 4 - -mint.] 
Accommodation, conveniencing- 

1654 Coke Logick (R. Suppl), The commodement of the 
publike in the appendages of an holy peace. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renou’s Disp, Pref., The advantage and commodement 
of the puhiick in general. 

Commoder, var. of Commother, Obs. 


COMMODIOUS. 

t ConuiiO'derate, Ohs. [ad. L. co7nmode- 
ral-Ms brought into the right measure, exact, 
pa. pple. of ^commoderdre, f. com- -H modef'dre to 
keep within due measure: see Modeeatb.] 
Brought into due measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. 

1647 Ward Simp, Colder 37 Such a commoderate way, as 
shall best please him [God], and profit his Churches, 
b. Duly proportioned, commensurate to. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropanet . 171 We must detract some- 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to the opera- 
tion of Nature. 

t Commo’derate, V. Ohs. rare-^. [f. as 
prec. : see -ATE <i.] i7'a7is. To fashion according to 
moderation ; to keep in a middle course between 
two extremes. 

1647 Ward Shnp. Colder 37 The Independent way ,, the 
Presbyterian way . . when 1 consider how the Parliament 
will commoderate a way out of both. 

t Commodera'tion. Ohs. [£ as prec.: cf. 
Modeeatjon.] 

1. The due adjustment and proportioning (of 
things) to each other, or to any lunction or use. 

X541 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Ej b, In Sym- 
metrye, that is to say, that in competence and commodera- 
cyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the helth. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 49 So exact e therfore is the 
makyng therof, and with such commoderation is it 
measured. Ibid. v. 64 The commoderation of aerye, and 
fiery substaunce. 1630 Bulwer xvii. 172 In 

all parts there is . . a certain commoderation of the quantity 
of parts to the actions of them. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 10 1’hat which changeth the commoderation and con- 
sistency of the matter. 

2. The taking of a moderate or middle course. 
1607 SchoL Disc. agsf. Antichr. i. ii. 67 A shewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of commoderation with it, 

t Commo*derator. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : 
see Modekatob.] One who takes or follows a 
middle course ; an advocate of moderate courses. 

1607 SchoL Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 65 The wandring 
pathes which have &tracted the commoderators of all 
times, some of whom will liaue pictures but no images, some 
images but not so many. 

tCommodiate, V. Ohs. rare--^, firreg. f. 
CoMMODi-ous (or its source) + -ate*^.] «= Commode v. 

1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondfs Civ, Warres Eng. iv-v. 38 
A place whereby the enemy was much commodiated for the 
annoyance of Normandy. 

t Commodi©, Obs. rare. [Perhaps merely an 
error for cotntnodilie, but possibly repr. an assumed 
L. ^co77i77iodza : see Commodious.] = Commodity. 

1350 Latimer Last Serm. hef Edw. VI, 1x3 He wa-s a 
Carnal Gospeller, .to gette somwhat by it, and to serve his 
commodie. 1649 (title), A Tragi-Comedy . . or a Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Commodie, -ye, obs. ff. Comedy. 
t Commodio*^ty. [f. med.L. coinmodids-us 
Commodious + -iTY.] Convenience. 

1389 TH. Love 4* Fortune m. in Hazl Dodsley VI. i8a 
Unless it be for my commodiosity, 

OommodiotLS (k^mffu-dbs), a. Also 5-6 
-iouse, -yous(e, 6 -ins. [ad. F. commodimx, 
-euse ( 15 th c. in Godef.), med.L. commodids-m 
(Du Cange), an irregular formation on L, com- 
modum convenient, a convenience, as if there had 
been a L. *commodia, like perjidia, etc. Cf. L, 
ferjidus, perjidiosus, F. perfide, Eng. perJidious/\ 
f l. Advantageous, beneficial, profitable, of use. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. n. 149 Lande argillose. . Ys com- 
modiouse. 1523 Act 14 iy 15 Hen, TP I II, c. 3 Worstedes, 
saies, and stamins. .bene right acceptable and commodious 
rnarchaundises. 1547 Boorde Inirod. Kncml. 139 There 
[in Shetland] is nothing the whyche is commodious nor 
pleasaunt, except fyshe. XS91 W. Clowes Treat. Lues 
Venerea (1637) 206 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall 17^,1 Jou'b'i&o^ Rmnbler Mo. xs5r3 
When a position teems, .with commodious consequences, 
fb. Con^t. to [tmlo), for. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 177 The pyne unto all thing 
under sowe Is commodious. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. g 
A good . .ordinance . . right commodious for the publike weale 
of this realme. 4:1534 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. //iirA (Camden 
Soc.) L 20 Drincke bothe commodius and pleasaunt to them 
which are accustomed thereunto. 1577 B. Googe //^w- 
bach's Husb. (1586) I. 33 A Pulse, .that is most commodious 
for man and beast. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry ni. ii. (x66o) 
xoi Very necessary and commodious to be inserted in this 
place. 1641(5 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. x, iv. 14 No way 
commodious unto us. 1748 Hartley Observ. Ma?t r. iv. 
§ 45S Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves and 
others. 

2. Convenient, serviceable, handy, arch. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., An ordre for praler 
..more profitable and commodious, then that whiche of late 
was vsed. .more commodious, .for that the rules be fewe & 
easy. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 5 For spede and more com- 
modious calculation. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 137 His 
commodious Solution of Difficulties. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 2 S» 1 This practice is a commodious subject of raillery 
to the gay. 1781 — . Z. P., Pope Wks. IV. 23 An edition 
equally cheap and more commodiou-s. 1824 Dibdin Libr„ 
Comp. p. i, A work, .commodious in form. 

b. Const.j^r obs.). 

cis6o Ingelend Z>Ai?A Child io Hazl Dodsley II. 271, I 
cannot invent A way more commodious to my judgment. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper., Quick-silver.. is much more 
commodious for the Experiment. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
208 This Tool is most commodious to serve you. 1725 
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T ovE Odfss. IV. 549 That recess, comtaodious for surprize, 1 
s8i4 Scott IVav^ xlvi, By this way the, .general had chosen j 
to approach, .as most commodious for his cavalry, 
f S. Occurring conveniently j opportune. Obs. 
i6c^ Bible (Douay) 2 Macc. xiv. 5 Having gotten a com- 
modious time for his madnes. 1750 tv. Leonard Mirr. 
Stones 130 Thieves seize on goods by the commodious flight 
of their owners. 

t 4 . Of persons: Accommodating. Obs. 

2606 Shaks. TV. 4- Cr, v. ii. 197 The Parrot will not doe 
more for an Almond, then he for a commodious drab. 

5 . Serviceable or convenient ibr accommodation, 
shelter, or the like : a. with for^ to. arch. 

2568 Grafton Ckron, II. 9 Places which were very com- 
modius for the enemies. 1611 Bible Acts xxvii. 12 The 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 2672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. i. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi- 
gation. 2759 De Rods Tour Gt. Brit. 11 , 367 I'he Isle of 
Caldey. .safe and commodious for Men of War. 

b. absoL Furnishing good and ample accom- 
modation; conveniently roomy, spacious. Now 
the usual sense. 

(1494 Fabyan vii. 414 The orcharde. .whiche was passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. 2542 Boorde 
Dyetaryi. 233 To alter olde buyldyng in-to commodyous 
and pleasaunt buyidynge.] 1553 Eden Treat. News Ind. 
(Arb.) 21 This Malaccha hath a goodly and commodious 
hauen. 2786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 3 One of the 
safest and most commodious ports in the world. 2797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I, p. xix, These commodious 
dwellings. 1846 M®Culloch A cc. Brit. Empire (1S54) !• 559 
A farm, .furnished with commodious buildings. 

t6. Said of life^ living'. Endowed with con- 
veniences, comfortable. Obs. 

2550 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 1. xxvii. 222 Things need- 
ful, for the commodious living of his natural subjects. 2652 
Hobbes Leviath. i. xiii. 63 Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodious living. 2663 Cowley Verses 
Ess. (1669) 84 My life . . is a great deal more easie and com- 
modious than thme. 

Commodiously (k^m^u-diasli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LT In a commodious manner ; -j* a. advan- 
tageously, prohtably (obs.) ; b. conveniently, now 
esp. in respect to ready access and roominess. 

r 2430 Paltad. on Htisb. i. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. a 1535 More On ike Passion 
Wks. 1292/1 He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously betraye hym. 1^9 Pcttenham Eng. Poesie (^h.xh.) 
70 An inscription such as a man may commodiously 
write or engraue vpon a tombe. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 1083 
To pass commodiously this life, sustain'd By him with 
many comforts, 2672 Petty (1691) 79 Ireland 

lieth Commodiously for the Trade of the new American 
world. 2784 Johnson Let. Reynolds q Sept. Who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the Duke. 2833 
J. Badcock Dom, Amusem. 147 In this state it is more 
commodiously transportable. 2833 Macaulay Misc. Writ. 
(iB6o) I. 128 This name so commodiously vague. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 213 It lay very commixiiously for 
the prosecution of [their] designs. 

Commodiousness (k^mJu-diasnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS-] Commodious state or quality : 

i*a. Advantageousness, suitableness, conveni- 
ence. Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 28 For commodiousnes, necessity, 
and auantage. 2597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxx. § 2 The 
commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 2658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. v. 343 A 
Barber knoweth the comraodiousness of soft fingers at the 
touching of veins. 2708 J. Chamberlayne b*/. Gt. Brit.x. 

III. X. (1743) 259 An admirable commodiousness . . to travel 
from London. 2750 Vc. Leonardtts\Mirr. Stones 122 Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousness 
of ornament. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. i. 4 Regions 
that offered, .every commodiousness of water. 

b. esp. in reference to convenience of position, 
accessibility, and (usually) ampleness of room. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 296 The commodiousnesse of 
the ijlace, where hee abideth. 2647 Spricge A ngUa R ediv. 

IV. vii. (2854) 259 Through the commodiousness of its situa- 
tion, .as lying out eighteen miles north from Oxford. 2673 
Temple Ess. Irel. Wks. 1731 1 . 112 The Trade of a County 
arises from . . the Commodiousness of Ports- 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II, 487 The commodiousness and length of 
their canals are incredible, 2823 Wellington in Gurw. 
Eisp. IX. 323 Adverting to the size and commodiousness of 
the buildings. 2830 Hawthorne Scarlet L. ix, Such com- 
modiousness of situation. 

t Commo'ditablei Obs. rai-e. [f. CoMMo- 
BiTY + -ABLE.] Fit for purchase or sale. 

1^2 J. Richardson Fugitive rv. ii. (2793) 59 A cargo of 
more comraoditable merchandize. 

t Commo'ditons, Obs. Also 6 erron. 
-itious. [f. Commodity : cf. necessitous, etc., and 
see -oos.] Having commodity; convenient; = 
Commodious. 

2373 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckjbrd (1846) 33 Moste 
eommoditious to the use and edification off the churcFe, 
2603 Knolles Tafrv&s, A multitude of pioners to 

make the wayes more conxmoditous for his great armie. 

Commodity (k/mp'diti). Forms; 5-6 00111- 
(m)odite(e, -dyte, 5-7 com(m)oditie, -dyiae, 
-detie, (5 comedytee, comeditio), 7 comodity, 
6- commodity, [a. F. commodite (15th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. commodiidt-em due measure, fitness, 
convenience, complaisance, f. commod-us: see 
Commodes. The concrete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modem languages.] 
f 1 . As a quality or condition of things, in rela- 
tion to the desires or needs of men, etc. : The 


quality of being ^ comm odious ’ ; conveniency, 
suitability, fitting utility ; commodiousness. Obs. 

1430 Lvdc. Chron. Troy i. v. There was al that myht do 
pleasaunce To any harte and all coramoditee. 2342 Lament. 

4* Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Maih.) I. 239 They had 
the vauntage of vs. .for the coramodyte of the place beyng 
aboue vs. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (18261 120 Sent 
..toespie the commoditie of the havens. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 46 b, Of the commoditie of 
water who doubteth, without whose use no man is able to 
live. 2613 G. Sandys Trav. 132 Vulcan . . the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
( 1684) 83 Of singular use and commodity, 
tb. Convenient access to or supply of. Ohs. 
C2529W0LSEY in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 104 II, 7 Summe 
. .place, wher I may have comodyte of Physycyans. 2549 
Compl. Scotl. XV. 131 Ve can hef na comodite of the neces- 
sair thingis that ar requirit. 

2 . As a property of the person, etc., affected : 
a. Convenience. Ohs. ox arch. 

2488 Caxton Ckast. Goddss Chyld. ar Suche men unreson- 
ably. .encline to the rest and commodyte of the body. 1324 
Ld. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 86 I. 247 A surceace of 
warre. .is only for their and the Duks commoditie. 2622 
Brerewood Lang. 4- Relig. xiii. 241 Not to be taken as a 
rule of necessity . . but . . rather. . as a rule of commodity. 2774 
Johnson Diary Tour Wales 4 Aug., Only one tower had a 
chimney, so that there was [no] commodity of living. _ 2868 
Browning Ring ^ Bk. i. 690 The lawyer’s pleadings.. 
Doubled in two. .For more commodity of carriage. 
fh. Expediency. Obs. 

2383 Parsons Chr. Exerc. i. x. 117 A considemtion of 
commoditie, whereunto commonly eche man is prone by 
nature. 1593 Shaks. ydvi ii. i. 573 Since Kings breake 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Lord, for 1 will wor- 
ship thee.^ 1624 T. Adams Devil’s Banguet 83 They wil 
heare vs willingly if our Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie. 2788 CowPER Corr. (1824) 11. 130 What Shak- 
speare calls commodity, and what we call political expe- 
diency. 

i* c. Advantage, benefit, profit, interest : often 
in the sense of private or selfish interest. Obs. 

2372 R. Edwards Damon 4* P. in Hazl, Dodsley IV. 41, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity. 2622 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. hi. xv. (1676) 85/1 Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions. 2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. i. 

§ 12 His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then commodity . . of England. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 

V. (1692) 163 Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
their own Commodity. 1836 Emerson Nature, Commodity 
Wks. Bohn) II. 143 Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature, 
f d. concr. Profit, gain. 

2577 Hellowes GTceuara’s Chron. 92 If he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget otherwise to 
recompence him. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commw. 
These Indies, .yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king. 

3 . (with a and pli) A convenience, advantage, 
benefit, interest. Obs. or arch. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 21 Other commodytees 
folowynge of the same. 1578 Abp. Grindal Let. in Fuller 
Ch. Hist. IX. iv. § 3 The reading of Homilies hath his com- 
modities. 2612 (title). An Old Thrift newly levived, wherein 
is declared . . the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forrests. 1670 Baxter Cjzrs? Ch. DzV. 252 
Hypocrites, who will do anything in compliance with their 
own commodities. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. iL (1865) 22 The 
many commodities incidental to the life of a public office. 
f 4 . Convenient juncture of events ; opportunitj, 
occasion. Obs. 

2351 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. ir. i. 254 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their letters, a 1355 Bp. Gardiner 
in Abp. Parked s Corr. 22 Having commodity to send this 
bearer . . to the University. 1619 V’cr Doncaster Let. in 
Eng. 4* Germ. (Camden Soc.) 74 Your Lordship shall hear 
from me agayne by the first commodity I can make. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. ix, (2682) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship . . we hoised sayl. 

6 . concr. A thing of ‘ commodity \ a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind ; esp. in pi. useful 
products, material advantages, elements of wealth. 

£•1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiL 101 pe land of Inde es J?® 
maste plentifous land of folk hat es owerwhare, by cause of 
he grete commoditez [Fr. boHtee\ hat it has herin. 2432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 289 Flandres . . is replete with mony 
comraodites, as with pastures, bestes, marchandise, waters, 
hauenes. 2494 Fabyan l iv. 21 Y® Ryuer of Thamys. .with 
also the Commodities therunto adioynynge. 2533 Eden 
Treat. Nevoe Ind. (Arb.) s Euery parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y* sayd new found landes. 2394 Norden Spec, 
Brit., Essex (Camden Soc.) 8 Hppps, a commoditie of 
greate and continuall use. 2649 SeldenXzmvj Eng. \, xlvii. 
(1739) They now think a Bishoprick but a naked com- 
modity. 1657 Austen AVwwf Trees Ep. Ded., Cattle, Come 
and ail Commodities will thrive. 2820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. 
Lit. 277 Command over the gross commodities of life. 

8 . spec, in Cotnm. A kind of thing produced 
for use or sale, an article of commerce, an object 
of trade ; in pi. goods, merchandise, wares, pro- 
duce. Staple commodity : leading article of trade. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 260 Commodytes . . commynge 
out of Spayne, And marchandy . . Bene fygues, ray.syns, 
wyne bastarde, and dates. 2486 Act Hen. VH, c. 8 Every 
Merchant . , shall imploy the Money . . upon the Com- 
modities of this Land 2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iiL 6 
Some tender monie to me ., Some offer ine Commodities to 
buy. 2649 Bp* Hall Cases Consc. i. iL 17 There is a due 
price to be set upon every saleable commodity, 2692 Locke 
Money Wks, 2727 II. 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
able by Money. 2699 Bentley Phal. 339 Money was at 
that time a scarce Commodity in Greece. 2823 M' Culloch 
Pol. Econ. III. vL 294 Money is itself a commodity, whose 
value depends on the same circumstances that determine 


the value of all other commodities. 2S78 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 16 A commodity is any portion of wealth. 

\si, fig. transf. An^-thing that one ‘trades® 
or ‘ deals ’ in. 

2608 Dekker Behnan Land., The whore, who is called 
the commodity, a 2623 W. Pemble Wks.^ (1635.) 53 The 
maxime of Politicians, that the opinion of virtue is a com- 
modity. 1639 Vulgar Errors Censured ii. § 2. 18 The first 
Commodity a young Tradesman sets to sale is his own 
Honesty. JtmhiS Lett . dxx. 52 The favour of princes is 
a perishable Commodity. 2863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 
16 The staple commodity of my letters. 
t 7 . A quantity of wares, parcel, ‘lot^ Alsoyff. 
2396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. ii. 93, I wold thou and I knew, 
where a Commodity of good names were to be bought. Ibid. 
IV. ii. 19 Such a Commoditie of warme slaues, as had as lieue 
heare the Deuill, as a Drumme. _ 2601 — Tmel. N. ni. i. 50 
Now loue in his next commodity of hayre, send thee a 
beard. 

+ b. Spec, in 16-1 7th c. : A parcel of goods sold 
on credit by a usurer to a needy person, who imme- 
diately raised some cash by re-selling them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer himself (see 
DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Usury). 

An accommodation of this kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
as a commodity of brown paper, or the like : see Nares. To 
take {clap) up a commodity', to obtain such an accom- 
modation. 

2590 Greene Never too late (1600) 56 If coyne want, 
then eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a commodity (if 
so much credite be left). 2393 Nashe Christ’s T. 47 a, 
A hundred pound commodity^. . is not forty pound money. 
1603 Shaks. Aleas.Jbr M. iv. iii. 5 Here's yong M''. Rash, 
hee's in for a commoditie of browne paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and seuenteene pounds, of which hee made fine 
Marlce.s readie money. 1608-48 Dekker Eng. Villanies 
(title of ck.), The Manner of undoing Gentlemen by taking 
up of Commodities, a 2632 Brome Mad Couple ii. Wks. 
1873 I. 21 My husband. .lent you the last Terme a hundred 
pound, which hee assign'd to me; and now I have it in 
Commodity. 

f Co*mmodome. Obs. [app. ad. L. commodum.} 
== Commodity 2 c ; ‘ singular commodome * « in- 
dividual or private interest. 

a 2328 Skelton Vox Populi 393 Thus is cure welthe un- 
done By syngular commodome. 

Commodore (kf m9d6«i). Forms ; 7 00m- 
mandore, 7-8 oomiiiador(e, 7- commodore. [In 
17th c. (under William III) commandore, possibly 
ad. Du. kommandetir (see Commander) ; some 
have conjectured a corruption of Sp. commdador\ 
but no contact with Spain appears in the early 
instances.] 

1 . Naval. An officer in command, ranking above 
captain and below rear-admiral. 

a. in Brit, and U. S. 

In the British navy the rank is a temporary one, given to 
senior officers in command of detached squadrons. It is of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
pay and allowances of a rear-admiral) has a captain under 
him, while in the second he has not. 

In the U. S. navy (since 1862) the commodore may rom- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first-class war-ship. 

2693 Land. Gax. No. 3224/2 The Commandore joyned 
them with above 500 Sea-men. syts^Ibid. No. 3912/2 Captain 
Gibson in the Brid^ater being Commadore. 

cone. Navy ^ A (Sptain of a_Man of War distin^isbed 
by a broad Pennant, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degree of Bngadier-Greneral. Alison’s 
Voy. I. i. 5 Whatever depended on the Commodore, was so 
far advanced. 2757 J. Lind Lett. Navy L 34 A commodore 
is only an occasional dignity . . when the commission ceases, 
he descends again to the rank of a private captain. 2833 
Marryat P. Simple xvi, Our own commodore had made 
the signal of our recall, 

b. An officer of like rank (temporary or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app, 
originally applied to Dutch commanders. 

1697 Land. Gaz. No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral Nevill, Com- 
madore Mees, and several other English and Dutch Com- 
manders. 2702 W- J. Bruyn’s Voy, Levant v. 14 At the 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 2733 
Magens Insurances IL 52 The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano. 2864 BuEXon Scot Abr. II. 226 He was made 
commodore of the Russian fleet, 

2 . As a courtesy- title, applied to : a. 'the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war are 
cruising in company® ; b. a like officer in a fleet 
of merchantmen ; c, a captain of pilots. 

2832 Hull Pilotage Act 17 To their clerk, commodore of 
pilots, or other officer. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s WorcLbk.^ 
Commodore, .a title given by courtesy to the senior captain 
. . also imported into the East India Company's vessels, the 
senior being so termed, inter se. 

d. The president of a yacht dub. Also, his 
vessel at club-regattas. 

2863 Illustr. Land. News’KLll. 617/3 The Prince ofWales 
Yacht Club, .the first prize was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 2890 Glasgow Herald 30 June 6/2 Mr. John 
Neill, commodore of the club, was flag officer. .The visitors 
on board the Commodore included, etc. . .Course from com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 

S. The commodore’s ship. (Cf. Admiral.) 

2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2837) III. 374, 12 men of warr 
to cruize at the Chops of the Channel, and the Hampton 
Court to be commodore. x;^o8 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 

b. (See quots., and 2 d.) 

2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Commodofe is also 
a name given to some select ship in a fleet of merchantmeti. 
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who leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top, 1847 Hill in Qoss,^ Birds 0/ yamaica 435 The egg- 
Slathering is regulated by a custom, which recognises the 
hrst-coraing vessel as commanding for the season. The 
second^ vessel in seniority is called the Commodore ; the 
first being, .the Admiral. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wcrd-bk, s.v. 
t Co'mmodous, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. com- 
mod-us convenient + -ous.] = Commodious. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 179 A Sagacious prudence 
..to find out what Laws are best and most commodous. 

180 What Is most comrnodous or incommodous for 
the preservation . . of their Societie. 

t Commodiila'tioa- Cb$. [ad. L. commo- 
duldfidn-em symmetry (in Vitrnv, in, i.), n. of 
action f. ^commoduldriy f. com- + moduldri to 
Modulate.] Symmetrical correspondency. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lemazso l. 27 This correspondencie is 
by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 1627 Hakewill ApoL 
19a 1669 A. Browne Ars Piet. 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole . . by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 
t Commody, Obs. App. for h. commodb 
conveniently. (Perh. an error of transcription.) 

1425 Ord. Whittington’ s Alms-house in Entick Londo7t 
(1766; IV. 3S4 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto. 

Commoeve, obs, form of Cgmmove. 
t Commoi'glie. Obs. [a. OF. commoine ( 1 5tli c. 
in Godef.), f. com--\-moine monk; cf, confrbre^ 
F ellow-monk, brother-monk, 

1425 Fusion Lett. I. 19 The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortes. 1612 Selden Notes to 
Drayton’s Poly-olh. xi. 192 With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and Hi other Monkes. 1670 Blount Law Diet. 

i* Go'mmolate, V. ohs.-^ [irreg. f. L, com- 
mol-^re to grind thoroughly, pound, f. com- + mol- 
ere to grind.] *To Grinde come, or the like’ 
(Cockeram pt. Ii. 1623). 

t Commoli'tion. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. ^commo- 
Utidn-emy n. of action f. commolit- ppl. stem of 
commob-ere : see prec.] Grinding together, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseted. Ep. ni. xxii. (1686) 130 Birds 
swallow hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
commolition, grinding, and compression of their aliment. 
GoniMOU (kp'msn), a. B'orms: 3-6 eo(m)- 
mun, comune, 3-7 commune, (3-4 co(m)muyni, 
5 comvyne), 3-6 co(m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4“5 co(m)mo-wn(e, 4-6 -oun(e, -yn, comyne, 
4~5 comone,4-6 commone, 4-7 comon, 5- com- 
mon. [Early ME. co{ m)muny a, O F. comtm ( = Pr. , 
Sp. comun, It. commune') E. commun-is. The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful ; ? f. com- to- 
gether + -munis {i—moinis) bound, under obliga- 
tion (cf. early Lat. munis obliging, ready to be of 
service, and immunis not under obligation, exempt, 
etc.) ; or ? f. com- together + unus, in early L. 
oinos one. The former conjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
cognate with OTeut. ga-maini-z, OHG. gimeini, 
OH gemkne, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, imene, was superseded by the Fr. comun ; 
the accentuation comu'n is found as late as the 
16th c. in verse ; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13th c., the popular form had become 
co'muHy whence co’inyny co'min, co'meuy and the 
modern prcnunciation. Chaucer and Gower have 
both ; comu'n(e being usual at the end of a line.] 

I. Of general, public, or non-private nature. 

1 . * Belonging equally to more than one ’ (J.) ; 
possessed or shared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things, in question), f To have {anything) 
common with : now, to have in common with: see 
Common 13 d. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2445(Cott.lTo pastur commun Jjai laght h® 
land. 1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 44 Also alle men that bileuyden 
weren to gidere, and hadden alle thingis comyn [so x6iz]. 
1543-4 Act 35 Vllly c. 12 The greate Turke, common 

enemy of all christendome. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
iirw53.nL (i586) 144 Goates have many thinges common with 
sheep. 1590 Spenser F. Q. il iv. 38 With whom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce I was upbrought. 3608-11 
Bp. Hall Medif. 4 Vows n. § 82 He hath the eye of reason 
common with the best. 1659 Leak Waterwhs. 34 Let the 
Pipes D and F be made common by one Pipe. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy, So 
dreaded once. 1791 Burke App Whigs Wks.Yl. 9 The 
common ruin of king and people. 3832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds ix. iii The contents bein^ common property. 
3840 Lardner Geom. 314 These two triangles have X) E as 
a common base. 3875 Jov/ETc PlatoL&d. 2) I. 390 [They] 
have no common ground. 

b. Belonging to all mankind alike ; pertaining 
to the human race as a possession or attribute. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xX. 355 Of all this liffthe comimoune 
end, That is the ded. 3583 J. Bell Haddoiis Answ. Osor. 
140 Not to enjoy common ayre. 1697 Dryden Pirg* 
Georg. IV, 698 Longing the common Light again to share. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (3755) L i. ii Are you alone exempt 
from this common, this universal Blindness? 1868 Nettle- 
ship Bromiing ii. 73 The higher attributes of our common 
humanity. 

t c. General, indiscriminate. Ohs. 

3463 Bury Wills 37, I will no comown dole haue, 
but ..^eche pore man and eche pore wouman beyng there 
haue j d. to prey for me. 


2 . Belonging to more than one as a result or 
sign of co-operation, joint action, or agreement ; 
joint, united. To m^ke common cause {with) : to 
unite one’s interests with those of another, to 
league together. (See Cause sb. ii.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al comun a-sent 
Agh to be mad na jugement, ^1386 Chaucer Man of 
Laive’s T. 57 This was the comyn voys of every man. 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 13 A polytyke ordur . . stablyschyd 
by commyn assent. 1594 (Mar.j Bk. Com, Prayer, Litany, 
With one accorde to make our commune supplicacions unto 
thee, 3682 Dryden Relig. Laid Pref., Wks. (Globe) 185 
The weapons, .are to be employed for the common cause 
against the enemies of piety. 1867 Freeman Norfjt. 
Cofiq. (1876) I. v. 349 The habit of common action was 
still new. 

3. Const, in previous senses : a. to. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syn?te 30 That ben commune to 
me and the. 3509 Fisher Whs. 330 Lawes whiche be comyn 
bothe to poore and ryche. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
2 Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with bruite 
easts. 1610 B. J onson A Ich. 11. iii, Commune to all metalls, 
and all stones. 1734 Addison Sped. No. 556 F 32 Faults 
common *to both Parties. 17^ Goldsm. Rom. Hist, 
Cl 786) IL 165 Crimes, .which were common to the emperor, 
as well as to him. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astrofi. 296 The 
force of gravity is common to all kinds of matter, 
b. between. 

1832 Marrvat N. Forster m, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 1835 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. III. 82. 3866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 183 
Between ‘Yes * and * No' there is nothing common. 

4 . Of general application, general. 

C1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. 314 pe fyrste crede . . is more 
comyn and more schortyx )>an eny oher. c 1400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. {MS. B.) 5 pe finite chappyttle of be secunde techynge 
a comyn word off wrenchynges out of joynte. 1570 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid 1. post. i. 7 Common sentences [axioms] 
are generall to all things whemnto they can be applied. 
3597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii. § 6 Both that which is 
general or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
itself, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. 15 Common notions. 

5 . Of or belonging to the community at large, or 
to a community or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town crier, t Common clerk, 
town clerk, t Common hunt, ‘ the chief huntsman belonging 
to the lord mayor and aldermen of London' (Chambers 
Cycl. 1751). Common seal, the official seal used by a cor- 
poration. So Common Council, Hall, Serjeant. 

(Applied to such nouns as hangman, gaol, stocks, etc., 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force ; cf. 6 b, c, 
and 8 ; also the use of vulgar i) 
xzgq R, Glouc. (1724) 541 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong. c 1350 Usages of Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 359 A seal commune and an autentyk, myd 
wham men seleb jje ebartres of flfefiement of town. C3374 

Chaucer Troylus iil 1366 The cok, commune astrologer. 
1382 Wyclif 18 And puttidenhem in comun kepyng 

[1388 in the comyn warde; Vulg. in custodia publico]. 
1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 75 lohn Carpynter, comon clerk. 
3467 Ord. Worcester in Eng.^ Gilds 391 That no citezen be 
utt in comyn prisone, but in oon of the chamborsof the 
alle benethforth. 1535 Coverdale Acts xvU. 22 Paul 
stode on the myddes of the comon place. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. iv. ii. 9 Heere is in our prison a common exe- 
cutioner. 1697 Lond. Gaz, No. 3341/2 Then the King's 
Banner born by the Common Hunt. 1714 Ibid. No. 5261/3 
The Common-Cryer and the City-Swordbearer on Horse- 
back. 17x8 P. Ludlow in Swift’s Lett. 10 Sept., I send 
you the inclosed pamphlet by a private hand, not daring to 
venture it by the common post. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. 
Amer, Wks. III. 80 Did they burn it by the hands of the 
common hangman? 1859 Tennyson Geraint ^ Efiid 450 
He sow’d a slander in the common ear. 

b. lu various phrases which translate or repre- 
sent L. res fublicay as F common good, profit, thing, 
uiility : see Commonweal, Commonwealth. 

<:i374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv, 13 Commune or comun- 
abletes weren blysful, yif J>ei bat haden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouemeden bhke jj’mg®s* C1386 — Clerk’s T. 375 
But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, The commune 
profit coude she redresse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
245 Whan Romulus hadde ordeyned for the comoun profi3t 
[1450 hade institute the commune vtilitie ; Higden Cum in- 
stituissei Romulus rempuhlicam]. 1^3 Gower Conf. III. 
139 As he was beholde The comun profit for to save, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 89 Comowne ]>yage, or comown goode, JKes 
puhlica.^ xyjS Rh. Noblesse The terme ai Res publica, 
whiche is in Engllsshe tong clepid a comyn profit. 1646 
J. Benbrigge Vsura Acc. 2 More fully would they emptie 
themselves into the Maine Ocean of the Common-Good. 

c. Common right', the right of every citizen. 
[Cf. F, le droit commun, la loi ^tablie dans un 
etat, I’usage general.] 

c 12^ R. Glouc. 500 ‘ Commune ri3t *, quath Pandulf, * we 
esseth, & namore'. 1581 Lambakde i. iii (1602) 9 

Let .. common right be done to all, as well poore, as rich. 
X603 Shaks. Meas. for M, il iii. s Doe me the common 
right To let me .see them. 

6. Free to be used by every one, public. 

1362 Langu P. PL A. in. 127 Heo is . . As comuyn as V® 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 0^x440 Sir Degrev. 143 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych by-dyght. He 
closed hys perkes ayene. 1479 Bury WilLst (zBso) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyng frome Euston Mille to Rosshworthe. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. iiL 33 A theeuish liuing on the 
common rode. 1662-3 Yetiz Diary 12 Jan., The Privy 
Garden (which is now a through-passage and commonl 
a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leoiatk.{xdjB\ 29 They lock their 
doors that their Houses may not be Common. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. I. 64 It is as common, said they, as this Hill is, to 
and for all the Pilgrims. 171a Arbuthnot fokn Bull 108 
With that John marched out of the common road cross the 
country. 1859 Jephson Brittany H. 19, [I] took my seat 
on a bench at the common table. 


b. Common woman', a harlot; zo common pros- 
titute, with which compare c. and sense 8. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7176 Sipen [Sampson] went vntil a tun 
Til a wijf bat was commun. 1362^ [see prec.]. C1380 
Wyclif Wks. 11880) 231 pe ristful & witti dora bat salamon 
dide bitwixen tweie comyn wymmen. c 1440 Gesta Rom, 
391 There she was a Comyn woman, and toke all that 
wolde come. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. iii. 17 He would 
vnto the Stewes, And from the common'st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a fauour. i6ix — Cymb. i. vL 
105. 1663 Pepys Diary 18 May, Mrs. Stuart is . . they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle- 
maine is. 1793 Bp. Watson ApoL Bible 264 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 1875 
Jowett 2j III. 163 The common pro.stitute rarely 
has any offspring. 

c. In various semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouse, common brewer, com- 
mon carrier, common lodging house, etc., the 
original meaning appears to be ‘ existing for the use 
of the public ’ as opposed to ‘ private recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public ; though 
other senses have become associated with this. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 518 The berer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier. 1583, 1642 [see Carrier 3] 1601 Dent 

Pathw. to Heaven 248 You are . , a drinker, a common ale- 
house-haunter.^ 1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt E iij, A Com- 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne, xqoy Lond. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Malt-Milne, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Brewer. 1887 
J. W. Smith Plan. Co 7 n. Law (ed, 10) 523 Every common 
carrier is under a legal obligation to carry all things, .which 
he publicly professes to carry. x888 'Limes 13 Oct. 12/1 
Living in common lodging-hou.ses. 

7 . That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. Common bruit, fame, etc. : 
popular rumour or report. F To make common : 
to make public, to publish. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 304 As the common report went. 
1579 Lvly Euphues\ht\ 3 .\x\\ Doth not common experience 
make this common unto vs? X59S Shak.s. John iv. ii. 387 
Yong Arthurs death is common in their mouths. 1607 — 
'Pimofi V. i. 196 As common bruite doth put it. 1643-5 
Years King fas. in Select. Harl. Plisc. (1793) 30S To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needless, being common. 1692 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.- 7 vardens (ed. 4.* 6 They are bound to 
Present not only from their own Knowledge, but also from 
common Fame. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 93 Whereby 
a common reputation of their matrimony may ensue. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 581 How important it is that com- 
mon fame, however strong and general, should not be re- 
ceived as a legal proof of guilt. 

8. Said of criminals, offenders, and offences ; as 
common barrator, scold, swearer', common nuis- 
ance, comnmt gaming house, etc. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense ; those of * public, 
apert, overt, confessed', ‘the subject of common report’, 

* notorious ', and * habitual ’ appear all to enter in ; in quot. 
1369 comune has been explained as ‘accustomed, wont', 
which comes near that of ‘ habitual 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2103 To comun lechours y 
bys seye. Many wyb oute shryfte snul deye. 1340 Ayenh. 
37 b® by®f^ commun and open byeb bo b®^ be zuiche crefte 
libbeb; 1:1369 Chaucer Deihe Blmmche 8x2 Fortune, 
That is to lyen ful comune. The false trayterease, pervers. 
1547 Art. Inquiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) I. 
52 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
be common haunters and resorters to taverns or alehouses. 
1563 Homilies i\. Idleness (18591 521 Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates .. being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. 1568 Graffon Chron. I L 644 A common homi- 
cide and butcherly murderer, 16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 
E iij, Certaine common abuses, A common Vag’rant, should 
by law be stript, And by a common Beadle soundly whipt 
. . A common Rogue is tennant for the Stockes, [See the 
whole poem.] 1769 Blackstone Comm.^ IV, 169 A common 
scold, communis rixairix , . is a public nusance to her 
neighbourhood. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 221 The bap- 
tized liars and common swearers. 1853 Wharton Digest 
501 The offence of being a common scold is indictable. 

+ 9 . [L. communis . 1 Generally accessible, affable, 
familiar. Obs. but perhaps entering into the sense 
in such a phrase as ‘ to make oneself too common V 
which has, however, various associations with 
senses 10, II, and esp. 14. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. ix. 27 For to be comoun to 30U 
[1388 tretable ; YdPg. communem vobis], 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rollsi V, 5 His frendes blamede hym for he was 
so comyn to alle manere men. 1609 Bible (Douayi 2 Macc. 
ix. 27, I trust that he wil deale modestly and gently .. and 
that he wil be common unto you. 

II. Of ordinary occurrence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. 

10 . In general use ; of frequent occurrence ; usual, 
ordinary, prevalent, frequent. 

<7x300 Cursor M. 28045 Bot bk er said bus at b® l®ste 
for])! bat bai er comoneste. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Livb, These wordes are but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in a language moche comyn. xsSx 
Lambarde Eiren. ii. ii. (1588) 109 The commune maner is, 
to take two Suerties. 15^ A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 
7 The word is not common amongst us. <ri6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. cH, Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
16x1 Bible Eccl. vi. i There is an euill which I haue seen 
vnder the Sun, and it is common among men. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxix. 454 The White Willow, 
which is a tree so common in watery situations. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 54 So common a phenomenon as the 
formation of dew. 

Fib. Of things: ? Familiar, well-known. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 83 All be they nought to me 
comune, The scoles of philosophy. 



COMMOB*. 

11. Having ordinary qualities; undistinguislied ] 

by special or superior characteristics ; pertaining I 
to or characteristic of ordinary persons, life, Ian- | 
guage, etc.; ordinary. ■ 

C1386 Chaucer S^r/s T. 99 Yet seye I this, as to com- 
mune entente. Thus muche amounteth al pat euere he 
mente. C1475 Babees Bk. {1868) i This tretys the whiche 
I thenke to wryte Out of latyn in-to my comvne langage. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. Ajb, Comyn englysshe that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. 159Z Shaks. 
Ven. ^ Ad* 293 So did this horse excel a common one In 
shape, etc. 1667 Milton F, L, ii. 371 This would surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swift T. Tub Author’s Apol., 
The commonest reader will find, etc. 17x2 Addison S^ect* 
No. 287 F 6 The common Run of Mankind. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. i6i F 13 The business of common life. 1866 
G. Macdonald Amt, Q, Neighb, xiv. (1878) 298 Here at 
/east was no common mind. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. 
Preach, ii. 47 If the common language of common men w-ill 
serve our turn, we should use it. 

b. Such as is expected in ordinary cases ; of no 
special quality ; mere, bare, simple, ... at least. 

1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett, ii, Should he not first in 
common sense, in common equity, and common manners 
have conplted the principal party concerned ? 1736 Butler 
Anal.i. iv. 108 Absolutely necessary to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part. 1833 Lytton 
My Novel ii. vi. 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
the Mayor, coaxingly), I ought to be knighted. 187s 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 We do not stop to reason about 
common honesty. 

c. Secular; lay; not sacred or holy. 

C1380 Wvclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 20 And yet lyven as 
yvel as oj>ir common men. 1359 in Strype Amt. Ref. I. 
App. viii. 22 Monasteries . . suppres.syd by kings, and other 
common persons, 1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. vi. Recollect. 
Treat. 561 How I would passe my dayes, whether common 
or sacred. 1771 Wesley IVks. (.1S72) VI. 151 Vending 
their wares as on common days. 

12. Of persons : Undistinguished by rank or 
position; belonging to the commonalty; of low 
degree ; esf. in phr, the common people ^ the masses, 
populace. (Sometimes contemptuous 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) no pe comon folk, c 1340 
Cursor M, 233 (Trim) Forcomune folk of engelonde Sh tilde 
j>e bettur hit vndirstoude. <71380 Autecrlst in Todd 3 
Treat. Wyclif 127 pat mynystren pe sacramentis to h® 
comyn peple. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 89 Comowne pepylle, 
vnlgns. 1535 CovERDALE Jer. xxxix. 8 What so euer was 
left of the comen sorte. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i- 31 
III beseeming any common man, Much more a Knight, a 
Captaine, and a Leader, Addison Sped. No. 70F1 
The Songs and Fables . . in Vogue among the common 
People. X87S J0WF.TT Plato (ed. 2) I. 317 How little does 
the common herd know of the nature of right and truth. 
1889 Miss Zimmern Hansa Towns The middle class 
sprang into full being, .as a link between the nobility and 
the common people. 

b. Common soldier ; an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men would 
no longer be called but private soldiers. The 

latter is now the official expression,^ ‘ common ' being liable 
to contemptuous associations, as in various other senses. 
So with common sailor ; also common carpenter^ labourer^ 
etc,, where the primary sense was prob. ‘ ordinary ' (x i_). 

1368 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 506 There were taken prisoners 
..two hundred Gentlemen, besides common souldiours, 
1648 in Tanner MS. LVII. fol. 218 We tooke most of their 
officers, .and 80 common soldiers, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
VIII. (1843) 487/2 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or three common men. a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. \. {1691) 30 A common and private Soldier .. to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1736 Connoisseur 
No. 84 F 3_ A common sailor too is full as polite as a com- 
mon soldier, 1824 Byron Juait xvi. Ixxvi, As common 
soldiers, or a common — ^shore. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

L 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer. 
1833 Lytton My Novel iv. xiii. 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married a common carpenter. 

13. Used to indicate the most familiar or most 
frequently occurring kind or species of any thing, 
which requires no specific name ; esp. of plants 
and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
part of the specific name, as in Common JfighU 
shade ^ Common Snake ^ etc. Common salt: chloride 
of sodium ; see Salt, 

cx^o Liber Cocormn (1862) 49 wylle make a 

Gomyne sew. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. iv. (1586) 
157 The common Poultrie, that we keepe about our houses. 
1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 613 The Salt, that is called Common- 
Salt. 1748 Franklin Wks. (1840) V. 221 Common fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
G. White xiii. (18531 5^ Vast flocks of the common 

linnet. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 455 Common 
or White MissQltot {Fiscum albttm Lin.). 1832 Veg. Subst. 
Food CiiS TtXQ sub-varieties of the common pea are never- 
ending. 1847 Carpenter Z<?<7/. § 11 The Common Dog is a 
species of the genus 
i4u In depreciatory use : 

a. Of merely ordinary or inferior quality, of 
little value, mean ; not rare or costly. 

1393 Langl. jP. P/. C. XXL 409 Ich wol drynke of no dich, 
ne of no deop cleregie, Bote of comune coppes, alle cristene 
soules. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 61 The windowes of 
painted glasse (no common ware). 1673 Traherne Chr. 
Ethics XXV. 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel- 
lence, is common, if not odious, and losq to our affection. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vn. 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear. Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, 
with Hazel shall compare. 1821 Byron Irish Avatar viii, 
He is but the commonest clay. 1884 Manch. Excan, 17 
May 5/1 Tobacco of the commoner sort. 
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b. Of persons and their qualities: Low-class, 
vulgar, unrefined. 

1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 526 Her 
speech was very common. Mod, Who is shel she has 
rather a common look. 

15. Not ceremonially clean or sanctified. (In 
N. T, and derived use : ■« Hellenistic Gr. tcoivos.) 

ax^po Cursor M. 19871 (Cott.) Call noght comun, it es 
vn-right, j?at clenged has vr lauerd dright. 1382 Wyclif 
Ads X. 14, I neuere eet al comyn thing and vnclene 1326 
Tindale Mark vii. 2 They sawe certayne of his disciples 
eate breed with commen hondes (that is to saye, with 
vnwesshen hondes'. 1611 Bible Acts x. 14. 1849 Robf.rt- 
soN Sertn. Ser. iv. xiv. (1882) 137 Sanctified by Him, there 
can be no man common or unclean. 

III. Technical uses : '^from I. 

16. Matk. Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs equally to two or more quantities ; as in 
common denommator. divisor ^ factor, measure, 
multiple; comtnon difference, ratio (in series). 

1394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 26 Multiply the 
Denominators the one into the other, and the Product 
therof shall bee a common Denominator to both the frac- 
tions. 1837 Hutton Course Math. I. 53 The Common 
Measure of two or more numbers, is that, .which will divide 
them all without remainder. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
123 A geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

17. Gram. 8c Logic, a. Common 7toun, sub- 
stantive, name, term : a name applicable to each 
of the individuals or species which make up a class 
or genus. 

[1351 Turner Herbal i. K Iv a, Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, II. i. 104 Homo is a common name to all men. i68x 
Dryden Abs. <§• AchiL 681 For Witness is a Common Name 
to all,^ 1846 Mill Logic (1856) I. 30 The word colotir, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

1725 Watts Logic i. iv. § 4 Names are either common or 
proper. Cotmnon names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 176^ W. Ward Gram. 
30 The common or appellative substantive, by which every 
object of its class .. is denoted. 1866 T. Fowler Dedtcct. 
Logic (1887) 13 A common term is equally applicable to 
each individual severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it is so in virtue of certain points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In Latin, Greek, etc. ; Of either gender, option- 
ally masculine or feminine, {f) In some langs., 
as Danish, applied to the single grammatical 
gender into which the masculine and feminine have 
coalesced, {c) In modern English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, parent, 
spouse, swan. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 24 Genders they have thre, the 
raasculyn, femenyn, and the commyn both to the masculyn 
and femenyn. Ibid. soSe .. beyng of the commen gendre. 

I 1837 Danish Gram. 8 There are in Danish only two Gen- 
! ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 

! To the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc. 1871 Roby Lai. Gram. § 315 In Ennius and 
I Naevius puer, nepos, and socrus are common. 1873 R. 

I Morris Elem. Hist. Gram. 66 Witch was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

C. Latm a7td Greek Gram. Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passive signification. 

1330 Palsgr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personalle^ besydes actives, as neuters, deponentes, 
commons. 1735 Johnson s. v., Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common; as aspernor, / 
despise, or am despised. 

d. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or in metrical 
schemes): Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked thus : ^ or 0 ). 

1699 Bentley Phal. 132 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapaests, as they are known to be in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Roby Z.<?ri Gram. § 281 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names wkh consonant stems o is common. 
Ibid. § 387 In Diana and dhe the first syllable is common, 

18. a. Anat. Said of the trunk from which two 
or more arteries, veins, or nerves are given off, as 
the comino7% carotid arteries. 

b. Bot. Said of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, common calyx, 
perianth, petiole, receptacle. Common bud: one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. Common 
btmdle : see quot. 

[1730 LiNNiflEus Philos. Bot. 54 Receptaculum commune.] 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 63 All these little flowers 
are ..inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy. 1^2 E. Wilson Anat. 
Vade-M. 349 The common iliac veins are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis. 1837 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex, _ flat or 
concave surface (common receptacle), upon which are 
crowded a number of sessile flowers. Jbid.n^ This inflor- 
escence was formerly called a compound ffovoer, and its 
involucre a common calyx. 1875 Bennett tr. Sachs' Bot. 
134 In Phanerogams, .the whole [fibro-vascular] bundle is a 
* common " one, i. e. common to both stem and leaves. 

* * Techitical uses from II. 

19. Mils. Common chord: see Chokb sh.^ 3 . 
Common time (or measure'), time or rhythm con- 
sisting of two or four beats in a bar ; esp, applied 
to 4-4 time (4 crotchets in a bar), 

1674 Playford Skill Mus, I. X, 34 This is called the 
Dupla or Betnibreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, because most used). 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 


..commoM. 

3t In Tunes of Common-Time. 1880 Grore's Did. Mus. 

I. 381/1 Although the term common time is generally ap- 
plied to all equal rhythms, it properly belongs only to that 
of four crotchets in a bar. .denoted by the sign C. 

b. Common metre: an iambic stanza of four 
lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alternately. 

17x8 Watts Psalms Pref., I have formed my verse in the 
three most usual metres to which our psalm tunes are 
fitted, namely, the common metre, the metre of the old 
twenty-fifth psalm, which I call short metre, and that of the 
old hundredth psalm, which I call long metre. 

20. Building. (See quots.) 

^ 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Common centering, a center- 
ing without trusses, having a tie-beam at the bottom. 
Common Joists, the beams in single, naked flooring, to 
which the joists are fixed. Common rafters, those to 
which the boarding or lathing is fixed. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Prad. Btnld, 128 Cotmmn rafters are inclined pieces of 
timber, parallel to the principal rafters, supported by the 
pole-plates. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Common roof- 
ing, that which consists of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the purlins in a strongly framed roof. 1830 
Weale Diet. Terms, Common pitchy an old term still ap- 
plied by country workmen to a roof in which the length of 
the rafters is about three-fourths of the entire span, 

21. Legal and other phrases {mostly from I.) : 

Comjnon assurances : the legal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property, i Common bail: see quot. f Common 
bar: a bar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant's allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespass occurred was his own. f Common bench : old name of 
the Court of Common Pleas (see Bench sb. 2 b). f Cotmnon 
court : court of Common Pleas. Common dialect [Gr. 4 
KOLv^ SictAfiKTos] : the form of the Greek language employed 
by prose writers from the Macedonian conquest to the 
Byzantine period. Common field : = Common sb. t Common 
fine', see quot, \ Cotmnon intendment: see Intendment. 
Common Jury: see Jury. Common land’.—ComAox sb. 
t Com 77 ion person : a person who acts for or represents 
another ; a number : see Person. Common recovery : .see 
Recovery. Co 77 t 77 zon school a school publicly 

maintained for elementary education, i Common se'rvice: 
= Common prayer. \C0m7n0n side : the side of Newgate 
where common offenders were imprisoned (opp. to State 
side). Co 77 Z 7 no 7 t tenancy ‘.^tenancy in common (see Com- 
mon 5(5. 13 e). t Common sense. 

1767 Blackstone Cotzmz. II. 294 The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common ^assurances 
of the kingdom; whereby every man’s estate is assured to 
him. 1768 Ibid. III. 287 The defendant . . puts in sureties for 
his future attendance and obedience ; which sureties are 
called common *bail. 1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. 765 Where 
Vouchers, Forgers, Common-bayl, And Affidavit-men, ne’r 
fail T’ expose to Saleall sorts of Oaths. 1848 Wharton Z.<j:w 
Lex. s.v. Common bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process com- 
mands. 1568 Grafton Ch^-on. II. 351 Chiefe Justice of 
the common *benche. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. m. 318 
Kynges courLe and comune *courte, consistorie and chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte, and one baroun be iustice. 
1838 Pezmy Cycl. XL 428/2 Thus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, was 
called the coznmon or Hellenic dialect . . Poetry however 
was not written in this common *dialect. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Surv. 2 In the commyn *feldes among other mennes landes. 
1703 Stanhope Paraph. II. 171 A mixture of Tares in this 
Common-field of the World. 1822 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1883) I. 98 Those very ugly things, common-fields, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. 1641 Terznes de la Ley 68 Common ^Fine is a 
certain summe of money which the resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Leet, and it is called in some places 
Head-silver. x886 Morlev Pop. CttUure Cxit. Misc. HI. 
10, I could not help noticing that the history classes in 
their common ^schools all began their work with the year 
1776. 1580 J. Fecknam in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. App. xxxi, 
The Book of Common ^Service, now used in the Church of 
England, 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (1737) 271 The 
very Out-casts of the County-Goal’s Common-*side. 1723 
Land. Gaz. No. 6385/3 Prisoner in the Common Side of 
Newgate. 1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 574/2 note, The Com- 
mon-side of the Prison. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
VI. XXV. iTollem. MS.), pe lyme of }>e comyn "witiorganum 
sensus cozzizmmis] is bounde. The whiche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all h® Parties. 1509 'Hkvz'eb Past. Pleas. 
XXIV. ii, These are the v. wyttes .. Fyrst, commyn wytte, 
and than ymaginacyon. Fantasy, and estymacyon truely, 
And memory. 

22. Comb., as in \ common-hooked, faced, 
'\~hachieyed, \ -kissutg, -sized, in sense 14 , 

conwion-looking. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. ii. x, 48 Common-booked Poetrie. 
1396 Shaks. i Hen, IV, ni. ii. 40 Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene. So common hackney'd in the eyes of men. 
1611 — Cymb. ni. iv. 166 Exposing it. ,to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan. 1820 Syd. Smith Wks. 11859} I, 
302/1 Apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
1838 Dickens O. 7 wist viii, He was a snub-nosed, flat- 
browed, common-faced boy enough. 1838 Greener Gzizy 
nery 305 With a common-sized gun. 1860-3 A-. Lincoln in 
Cezit. Mag. Feb. (1890) 573/2 ‘He is a common-looking 
fellow’, some one said. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow H. 294 
A rough common-looking woman. 

t B. quasi-<z</z/. = Commonly. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28045 [Cott.^ J?ai ar funden communest. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. i. iii. 117 Because that I am more 
then common tall. *784 N'ew Spectator I. 5/2 Beards . . in 
this country are worn, .as common as wigs and pig-tails 
among us. 

Common (k^^-man), sb. For forms see Common 
a. [In some senses repr. U. comtnwte = med.L. 
communa, commmiia (see Commune sb.^) ; in 
others repr. the L. word commune iminediately ; in 
, others the Eng. adj. taken substantively.] 



COMMOir, 


COMMOW. 


f 1. The commoH body of the people of any 
place j the community or coranionalty ; spec, the 
body of free biii'gesses of a free town or burgh ; 
sometimes, the commonwealth or state, as a collec- 
tive entity. (L. commum, Gr. rh mtvov.) Obs. 

<3:1300 Cursor M, 10388 (Cottj pishundret scepe. .Til al 
he comun war pai delt. cxyo^PoL Songs (iSspt 188 The 
Kyng of Fraun.ce made statuz newe. .That the commun of 
Bruges ful sore con a-rewe. c 1350 Usages 0/ Winchester 
in Eng, Gilds 350 pe Meyre and foure and twenty., 
sholle chese fowre gode men. And f>e commune, of jses 
foure, chese he tweyne afore y-sayd. 1387 Trevisa HJgden 
(Rolls) I. 223 Whyle pe comynge of Rome were in her 
floures \dum resptiblica fioniif\, 1393 Langl. P* PI, C. 
wr. 187 In heuene an hy was an holy comune. 1646 J. 
Gregory <5- Ohserv. (1650J 44 That solemne confluence 
of Heathen Saints then gathered together, €k rdcnqs 
’Acrto.?, out of the whole Common of Asia. Ibid. 49 The 
Celebration of these Ganies in this or that City of the 
Common. 

f 2 . The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity ; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, = the 
Commons, q.v, 

a xzoo Cursor M. 236 iGStt.) pis ilke hoke es translate .. 
For h® comen [». r, commun, commune, comune folk] to 
vnherstand. 1382 Wyclif Ex, xii. 38 And the coraoun of 
either sex vnnoumbrable steyden vp with hem. 1393 
Gower Co?tf, I. 39 So that the cornua with the lorde And 
lord with the comun also He sette in love bothe two. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1280 Befor king and commoun. 
xs8i Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197. The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. I. i. 3:54 Touching the Weale a‘ th’ Common. x 653 
Gerbier Cmnsel Bviija, Knowledge in the^ hands of the 
Comon is silver, in tho.se of a noble person it is gold, 
t S. Three Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. Obs, 

C14Z5 Wyntoun C-ron. ix. ix. ii Wyth pe assent of b® 
tbre comounys, Byschopis, Burgens, and Barowyns, Be 
Rrle of Fyfe wes made Wardayne. 

Commnnion: abstr. fellowship; concr. a 
fellowship of persons, a community. Obs. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 10492 (Cott.) Vte o kyrc and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. Ibid. 12244 Me-thinc. .pat 
he witfh] man ha.s na commun, CX400 Apol. Loll. 26 
W4an men cursun man. .or bannun him, or puttun him out 
of comyn. a 1631 Donne 6 Senn. iv. (1634) 17 Though 
he walk «.in the outward common and fellowship of Gods 
saints. 

5 . A common land or estate ; the undivided land 
belonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or ‘waste* land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commofts ~ L. communia, 

1479 Bufy Wills (1850) 53 Ihe northe hede abbuttyth 
vppoa the comown of Euston. 1483 Cath, Angl. 73 A 
Common, comnmnm. 135° Crowley Way to Wealth 74 
They reyse our rentes . . they enclose cure comments ! 1557 
B. Googe Heresback's Husb. iv. (i586i 163 b, They are 
kept in Marshes, Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons. 
*593 Naske Ckrisfs T. 49 a, In the country the Gentle- 
man takes in the Commons, racketh his Tennaunts, etc. 
160X Shaks. C, iv. i. 27 Tume him oflf (Like to the 
empty Asse) to shake his cares, And graze in Coranion.s. 
1641 Hinds y. Bruen xix. 61 [Some] deale no better with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne them off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch. 1759 
Johnson Idler No. 67 P 7 Papers, about inclosing a com- 
mon upon his estate. 1770 Goldsm, Dcs. Fill. 307 If 
to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d . , even the bare- 
worn common is deny’d. 1873 E. W. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 246 In England, we are now accustomed to give the 
name of ‘ Common ’ to a tract of uncultivated waste land t 
alone, but at a comparatively recent period the name, as 
opposed to ‘ Close', stilt continued to^ be applied to fields, I 

S ures,_ meadow.s, and indeed to every description, of land 
in joint-occupation and not in ‘the lord’s domain*; 
whilst the Common of modern days was known as ‘the 
Heath ’, or ‘ the Waste ’. 

b. 

1388 Shaks. L.L.L.w, i. 223 Boy. So you grant pasture for 
me. Z-iZ. Not-sogentle beast. Mylipsareno Common, though 
seuerall they be. C1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot. 

II ufchinSon E QiqE having as it were enclosed a people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. x8ss Single- 
ton I, Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 

which both poetry and prose have the freest access. 

6 . Law. (Also right of £om?no 7 t, common right.) 
The profit which a man has in the land or waters ' 
of another; as that of pasturing cattle {common 
of pasture), of fishing (common 0/ piscary), of dig- 
ging turf (common of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs {common of estovers) ; = 
Commonage, Commontt. 

Also distinguished as common appendant, c, appurtenant, 

€. in gross, c. because of vicinage, c. of shack, etc. 

ci 3_85 Chaucer Merck. T. 69 All e othere manere yiftes 
hardily, As londes, rentes, pasture, or comune. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Surv. 2 It is at the lordes pleasure to enclose them. . 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin. Ibid, 5-6 
Coramen appendaunt, comraen appurtenaunte, commen in 
grose, cornmen: per cause de vicynage. 1658 Cleveland 
Ipiistick Ramp. Wks. (16871 462 (Sommune of Pasture and 
Fishing, expressed in the said Charters. 171X Lend, Gaz. 
No. 4880/3 Ford Farm . . with right of Common in a large 
Common, 1711 Ibid, No. 4927/4 Well Wooded and Tim- 
ber’d, with Commons for 24 Cows and a Bull. 1724 Ibid. 
No. 62^6/2 One half quarter of Yard- Land, . with Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging:. <2x845 'B.oo'd Sni^ng a 
Birthday iii, Not common -right for goose or ass. 1853 
J.YTroN My Novel 11. ii. The poor have a right of common, 

1 suppose. 
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1 7- The common fund, stock, or purse. [So Fr. 

commun.'] Obs. 

Mem. Ripem (Surtees) III. 290 Fyve 1 , of the common 
of the churdii. 1548 Udall, etc. tr. Erasm, Par. Acts 13 b, 
But the distribucion of the common was made to euery 
man, according to his necessitie. 1670 Marvell Corr. Wks. 
1872-S II, 316 So he tCharles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough in his pocket, and live on the common 
for the future. [Cf. F. vivre swr le coinmun, ‘vivre aux 
frais d'une soci^td, sans rien faire* (Littre).] 

1 8 . ? = Commons ; share of a common table ; 
board ; rations. Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 528 Ech clerc. .hem 5ef. .As muche 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende. C1650 Brath- 
WAiT Barnabees frjtl. (1818) xg, I drunk and took my 
common In a taphouse, with my woman. 

T 9 . ~ Common woman, prostitute. Obs. 

R1300 K.Alis. 2506 And damoselis to garsounes, Ther 
was mad al comunes.] CX330 Arth. ^ Merl. 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle his volunte. 

10 . Eccl [L. commune, F. commun.] A service 
common to a class of festivals. (Opposed to proper.) 

[C1400 Table of Lessons, etc. pas Wyclif 's Bible IV. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
5eer. Ibid. IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum.] 1874 
Breviary Offices vi, But when we arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fowler in Cetstle Bd. MS. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 30 
note, The Common of a confessor and bishop, 
f 11 . A combination, mixture. Obs. 
x6i8 Bolton Floras iv. ii. (1636; 263 A certaine common 
of all together. 

12 . qiiasi-j-A The common, a. That which is 
common or ordinary. Esp. in above, beyomi, out 
of the common. 

1607 Shak-s. Cor. IV. L 32 Your Sonne Will or exceed the 
Common, or be caught With cautelous baits and practice. 
X742 H. Walpole Lett. Mann, Beyond the common. 
1762-71 — Verhte's A need. Paint. IV. 161 A man above 
the common. 1803 Pic Nic No. i (1806) I. 32 They are a 
something beyond common. 1838 Emerson Nature, Pros- 
pects Wks. (Bohn) II. 172 To see the miraculous in the com- 
mon. 1878 Bosw. Smith Cariluige 292 Forethought which 
was quite out of the common with them, 
b. The vulgar tongue, rare. 

1600 Shaks, A. V.L.v. i. 54 This female : which in the 
common, is woman. 

13. In common. 

f a. In general, generally. Obs. 
a 1^0 Cursor M. 242 (.GiStt.) Of ingland J>e nacione . . Er 
englijs men in comune. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 358 Loue 
hi lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, alle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other. C1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T, 1823 For wommen, as to speken in comune, Thei 
folwen all h© fauour of fortune. 1^3 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
clxvii. No necessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Bot 
git the thingis happin in commune Efter purpose, 
b. Ordinarily, iistialiy, commonly. 
c X386 Chaucer Knfs T. 393 Allas, why plejmen folk .so 
in commune Of ffartune. 1853 Lytton My Novel 11. iv, 
A patent cork-screw, too good to be used in common, 
t C. In public, openly. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 484 The king . . bad thame in-to 
commoune say, That thai [the foe] com in-till euill aray. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 21 1 Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste pat fides sua shulde sauen hir. 

d. In joint use or possession ; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 44 Alle men that bileuyden. .badden 
alle thingis comyn [MSS. in coraoun J. £’1400 Rom. 
Rose 5209 Whanne wille and goodis ben in comune. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They . . had no property, 
but all was in commune. ^ i«3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iL 74 
All the Realme shall be in Common. 1875 JowETt Plato 
(ed. 2) I, 50 Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law. Tenants in common*. ‘ such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, but by unity of posses- 
sion*. So tenancy, estate, etc., in common. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 84 All. .persons, .seized in 
fee-simple, in copercenarie, or in common in fee-simple. 
1650 B. Discollim. 23 Coparceners, Joyn-tenants, or Tenants 
in common, 1690 Locke Gcmt. 11. v. § 26 The wild Indian, 
who knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant in common. 
*7^579 Blackstone (T.), Estates may he held . .in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. 

+ f. In general, as a general conception or 
‘universal*. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr, Moris Utop. (Arb.) X05 Furtheremore 
they were neuer yet hable to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions : insomuche that none of them all coulde euer see 
man hiraselfe in commen, as they cal him. 

g. In union, in communion, in a community. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Susanna i. 14 Then in commune they 

appoynted a time- 1859 Jevhson Brittmiy iii. 32 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in common. 

h. Said of participation in attributes, charac- 
teristics, actions, etc. Esp. in phr, to have in 
(formerly of) common (wUK). 

1657 Earl Monm. tr, Paruids Pol. Disc. 49 'What had the 
Parriiians of common with the Commonwealth of Rome? 
1705 Arbuthnot Coins 0 .\ In a work of this nature it is 
irapos.sible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, and books of antiquities. 1774 W. Mit- 
ford Harmony of Lang. 225 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neaghbours. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (X796} IL 324 Has many things m 
common with the preceding species, but is larger. 1796 
Burney Mem, Metastasio I. 29 [He] was not only pleased 
in common with the lovers of poetry, hut, etc. xWy Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 586 The two stories have 
nothing in common. 


tl4.. To enter common : see Commons 3 c. Ohs. 
1640 Bastwick Ld. Bps. iii. Ciiijh, The Church of Eng- 
land may enter Common with Rome in her Canons. 1674 
Govt. Tongue x. viii. (1684!' 158 Let us. .not by our unmanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animals. 

15 . Sc. phr. In the common of*, in the debt of, 
under obligations to. f In common with : subject 
to, in the power of (quot. 1423). f To quite one 
a common : to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (Cf. Commons 3 c.) 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxlix. The more thou art in dangere 
and commune With hir, that clerkis clepen so fortune. 
<r is6s Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 24-5 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas . . not willing to be in an English -man’s 
commoun for an evil turn, gathered a company of chosen 
meiL and burnt the town of Alnwick, ns 1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. 202 (Jam.) It micht be that he sould quite him a 
comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in France. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. 220 Ye are in no man’s common but 

Christ’s. x8.. Sc. Prov.^ (Jam.), ‘1 am as little in your 
common, as you are in mine.’ 1879 Jamieson s.v. Common, 
A thing is said to good one's common, when one is under 
great obligations to do it; to be ill me' s conmion, when one, 
from the peculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

t Commoii, sb.‘t‘ Obs, »= Commune sb.^, com- 
muning, conference, discourse. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1557 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend ; To here your comon, it is my high, 
comforte. 

tComuiOSl (k^'msn), V. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
co(m)mTin, 4-5 comoun(e, -one, -o'wn(e, 4-6 
comon, (5/flf. t. comannde), 5 commoun, 5-8 
common. Also, 4-5 comin, 4-6 oomen, -yn(e, 
commin, 5-6 commyn, -en; pa. t. and pple. 5 
comynd, comynt, comend, eommynd, etc. 
[ME. comune-n, comonc-n, a. OF. eomtme-r (in AF. 
also comone-r) to make common, impart, share, £ 
comun Common a. The shifting stress in OF. 
comune'r, comu'ne (:~L. types commilna're, com- 
mu'nat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
co'mun and comu ne found side by side from the 
earliest times. The former bei^ame the more 
popular in ME., and was written co(m)mun, -on, 
-oun, -en, -yn, -in, and finally like the adj,, com- 
mon ; it survived in some senses down to the i8th c. 
But the earlier senses mostly became obs. in the 
16th c., with the exception of that of ‘hold con- 
verse * ; and here the form commuM, which, though 
less usual in ME., had never become obsolete, now 
came to the front, being supported by the sb. com- 
munion, etc. Common and commune are thus 
only developments of the same word ; but as they 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, common having taken 
from the cognate sb. and adj. some senses in which 
comnmne is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinct words.] 

I. Senses in which Common was the prevalent 
form ; now quite obsolete. 

1 . trans. To make common to others with one- 
self; to communicate, impart (to), share {voith). 

€ 1380 [see CoMMONiNG vbl. sb. i}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vm. xxi. <1495) 333 Sterres comynen and parte 
eche wyth other theyr lygbte. Ibid, xviii. xxvii. 788 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuyth flesshe. .that he raaye not 
deuour to other houndes. 1496 Dives 4 * Paup. (W. de W.) 
viL xxiv. 312/2 Not to hyde them but to comyne them forth 
to profyte of other. 1538 Starkey England i. i. (1871) 2 
To commyn such gyftys as be to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other. Ibid. 8 He commynyth hys godnes 
to al creaturys. 

2 . To communicate (verbally), tell, declare, 
publish, report. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 19 Such as I haue . , i-rad 
in dyuerse bookes, I gadere and write .. and comoun to 
oJ?ere men. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 3 Comounne ge not 
jjis book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. 1548 u dall, 
etc. tr. Erasm. Par. John 58 a, After these tbynges were 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, etc. 
b. abso/, or intr. 

[1494 cf. CoMMONiNG vbl. sb. 7.J xs6z J. Heywood Prov. 
4 Epigr. (1867) 181 The commons common so: tys com- 
monly sayde. 

8. intr. To take a part in common with others ; 
to participate, partake, share with, in. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Pet. iv. 13 Comyne ge w'ith the passiouns 
of Crist. <311440 Relig. Pieces fr, Tkortiton MS. (1867) 
3 Cristene folke bat commons to-gedire in J?e .sacrementes. 
1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. v. 206 Laertes, I must common with 
your greefe. 

4 . To have intercourse ; to associate with, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29331 (Cott.) To comun noght wit cursed 
men. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 140 For foule meselrie 
he comond with no man. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Prol. 2 My felawes comened with ladies and gentil women- 
*555 Fardle Facions n. iii. 128 That who so was diseased 
with any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of the like. 

b. Of sexual intercourse. 

CX400 Lanfranis Cirurg, (MS. A) If. 125 b, per folowib 
a Util wilnyng for to comoun {desiderium coitus\ wip 
wymmen. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 7 Aftir tyme Cayn had 
killid Abel .. Adam mad a vow that he schuld nevir.. 
comoun with Eve; and his continens kept he a hundred 
geres. 


COMMOHABIiB. 


COMMOlfEB. 


5. To have points in common ; to agree, rare, 

C1400 Aj>oL Loll. 73 As j^ey comoun to Jje law of 
gospel. Ibid. 74 Comonning mikil wij? law cyuil. 

II. Senses afterwards expressed by CoMMUJifE. 

6 . intr. To confer, converse, talk {withi together') ; 

a= Commune v. 6 . 

1388 Wyclif Leclus, xxvL 0 Scke comyneth with all men. 
<ri4oo Destr, Troy 12046 yes kynges in counsell were 
comynyng to-gedur. 1488 Caxton CkasL Goddes Ckyld, 
22 Gladly they will si>eke and comyn. 1490 — Eneydos vi, 
(1890) 26 She comened wyth the prynces of the same con- 
trey. IS 3 S CovERDAtE Ps. iv. 4 Comon with youre owne 
hertes vpon youre beddes. 15® Grafton Ch?vn. II. 477 
Kepyng the barres shut, eche might see and common with 
other at their pleasure. 1581 Savile Tacliius' Hist. i. xv. 
(1591) 10 We two. .common \loquhnur\ plainly ogether. 

D. Const, of^ upon matter di?Giissed). 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 400 11 . 26, I spake with Maister 
John Salet, and common yd with of hyr. 1479 in Eng. 

Gilds (1870) 425 To comraea,,with the housholders of 
Brewers vpon a wise prouision to be made. 1579 Fenton 
Gtmciard. i. (1599) 17 The practises, .commoned vpon. be- 
tweene the Pope and him. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v, ix. 4 
And by the way. .of sundry things did commen. 

C. with dependent clause. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 325/2 He comened with them how 
..he myght departe. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 532 Which 
. . began to common amongest themselves, howe they might 
render the towne, to their most honour and profite. 

7. trans. To talk over in common, confer about, 
discuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. Lim. Mon. xvii. (1S85) 150 pat 
his entente therin be comened with his counsell. 1574 
Hellowes Gneuards Fam. Ep. (1584) 69 It were very wel, 
the affayres of warres should be commoned of many, hut 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J.^ King Serm. ao To common it [this scripture] in priuate 
with their owne spirits. 

b. To come to a common decision, agree (that), 
c 1430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 89 Than comyned thei al there 
That Generides saued were, 

8 . trans. To administer the Communion to; 
refi. and pass, to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See Commune v. 8 .) [Cf. also F. 
eo 77 imunier L. comm fmicd 7 'e.‘\ 

<ri37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Egipciane 1230 Scho. .of his hand 
syne commonyt was. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 
We schrafe vs dene and herd messe and comound vs. 1483 
ChXToen Gold. Leg. 251/1 Ypolyte, .commyned them with 
the Sacrament of the aulter. tfigoo in Maskell Mon. Rit. 

111* 348 Ho man nother woman that this day pro- 
posyth here to be comenyd. 

III. Later senses derived from Common, (-s,) 
sh. or adj. (Not found with Commune.) 

9. intr. To exercise or enjoy aright of common : 
see C 0 M.MON sb. 6 . 

1533 Fitzherb. Snrv. 5 Where they and other commen 
togyder. 4*1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (18S3) I. 203 
Howe farr the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 164a Perkins Prof. Bk. i. § 108. 48 If common 
of pasture be granted unto me for my cattell I shall not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 Vieiv Penal 
Laws 252 The Commoner.^ .shall be excluded for Common- 
ing therein ; so also shall the Lord be debarred to common 
in the re.sidue. 

10. To eat at a common table, to board together, 

15^ Florio, Dozzenare^ to boord or common in com- 

panie. a 1677 Barrow iVm. I. x.xx. 415. 1684 [see Com- 
moning vbLsb. 8]. 1766 Entick London IV. 30 The reason 
for the name of Doctors Commons is because the civilians 
ki this place comtnon together. 

b. trans. To board (at a common table), rare. 
1398 Florio, Tester dozzena^ to boord or common schol- 
lers at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

11. To make common (what is sanctified). 

3t6zi W. ScLATKR Tythes (1623) 50 Nothing sanctified 
mw euer be commoned. — Ibid. 45. 

Commonable (k^-monab’l), a. [f. Common v. 

9 + -ABLE.] . 

1. Of animals : That may be pastured on com- 
mon land. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Of Courts Baron 147 If any tenant 
doth surcharge the common, .by putting of cattel there not 
commonable, as pig.s, goats, and geese. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. 11 . 33 Commonable beasts are either beasts of the 
plough, or such as manure the ground. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. iii. 163 A right of common of pasture for all common- 
able cattle levant and couchant upon the lands. 

2. Of land : That is or may be held in common ; 
subject to a right of common ; suitable for or per- 
taining to commoning (see Common v. 9 ), 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, (1653)60 The Third sort 
. .lieth deep and long drowned, .onely two or three months 
in summer it is commonable. 1796 W. Marshall W Eng- 
land 11 . 134 It was once the prevailing practice of Devon- 
shire, to cultivate its commonable lands. 1832 Austin 
furispr. (1879) II. xlix. 841 Putting his cattle on the com- 
monable land. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from the produce of his 
own land, and from his commonable rights. 

Ooxninoiia^e (kp'msned^). Also 7 comonage. 
[f. Common sb. (or ».) + -age.] 

L The practice of commoning ; r%ht of common ; 
usually ‘ common of pasture or the right of pas- 
turing animals on common land. 

»6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey in. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Warrenage, Ckimmonage, Piscage, etc. 1642 Fuller Holy 
4* Prof. St. I. xiiL 100 If proportionable allotments be made 
to the poore for their commonage. 1792 A. Young Trav. 
France 446 Open fields . . shackled with the rights of com- 
monage. 1884 Pall Mali G. 13 Nov. 8/2 Restrictions con- 
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cerning grazing and turbary on mountains over which they 
claim commonage. 

b. The condition of land held in common, or 
subject to rights of common. 

1808 Ckron. in An7i. Reg. 114/t To enclose more than 
20,000 acres of land . . at this time in a state of commonage. 
1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 250 The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of commonage. 

c. coficr. Estate or property held in common; 
common land, a common. 

1771 Goldsm. Hist. Bng.ll. 131 He [Wat Tyler] required 
that . . ail commonages should be open to the poor as well 
as the rich. 1866 Reader 24 Feb. 199/3 The commonages 
. .which never were held by feudal tenure, but were allodi.al 
lands. 1883 W. Gre.swell in Macfn. Mag. Feb. 281/1 
Wains drawn by spans of 16 or 20 oxen are outspanned on 
the village commonage. 

d. A body of commoner. 

1882 Western Daily Press 13 May 3/4 A list of the com- 
monage was drawn up. 

2. The estate of the commons, the commonalty. 
1649 Selden Laws Er^g. ii. xl. (1735) 177 The lowest ebb 
that ever the Conunonage of England indured. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair ix. The whole barimetage, peerage, com- 
monage of England. 

Co*miiional, a. nonce-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonalty. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 10/2 To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody into 
certain strata, from, the royal to the com.nonaL 

Commonaly, obs. f. Commonly. 
Commonality (k^monsediti). Forms : 4 
com(m)unalite, -ee, 4-7 -ie, 6 - coimnonality. 
[A by-form of Commonalty, conformed (in its 
earlier spelling) to the L. ^comtJiundlitds^ 
tl. A community, commonwealth; == Common- 
alty I. Ohs. 

41374 Chaucer Boeih. 1. iv. 13 pe gouernours of commu- 
nalities. Ibid. iv. vi. 142 God. .lor he hym self is good. , 
chase)? oute al yuel of j?e boundes of hys communalite. 

tb. A free or self-governing community ; 
Commonalty i b. Obs. 

1680 Morden Geog. Rect. (1685) 393 Seine . . have their 
Kings, others live by Herds or Commonalities. 

2. Common people ; — Commonalty 3 . 

(The form favoured by Scottish writers.) 

1382 Addr. fas. VI in Sir J. Melvils Metti. (1735) 258 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1628 
Hobbes Tkncyd. {XZ22) 153 The commonality are now 
your friends. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living {tjap) 158 
The tears and the curse of the commonality. 1761-2 Hume 
Hist. Ettg. (1806) IV. Ixiv, 725 Three estates, the clergy, 
the nobility, ana the commonality. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. i. 18 All the commonality of Scotland. 187^ Geo. 
Eliot Tkeo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality, 
f 3. A corporation ; == Commonalty 2 . Obs. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. Na 2288/1 The humble Address of the.. 
Mystery and Commonality of Barbers and Surgeons. 

f 4. Possession in common, community. Obs. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wotn. (1592) Xiij, The 
women could not awaye with that comminalitie of goods. 

fS. = Commonalty 5. Obs. 

1713 M. Davies A th. Brit, 1. Pref 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of Christians. Ibid. 11. 416 
The common use and understanding of the Commonality 
of Christians. 

Commosialty (kp*manalti). Forms : 3-4 

eomnnaute, 4-6 co(nx)mnnalte, 5 comonaltie, 
6 - commonalty (with, from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co(77i)mo7i^ cofnen, comyn, 
etc., and of the suffix, -aute, -alte, -aliie^ etc.) [a. 
OF. comunalti, comunauU (= Pr. commaltat, It. 
comunaltd)., £ OF. and Tv.eomunal, It. commttTtale, 
L. commundl-is belonging to the community, f. 
commune the community or state = Common sbf i. 
The L. type is commundlitas (found in med.L.) ; 
hence the variant Commonality.] 
fl. The people of a nation, state, city, etc., col- 
lectively; a community, commonwealth. Obs. 

4x290 Lives Saints iyZZp) 143 Ech )?ing pz.t fallez to 
harme In pe coramunaute. 4x300 Beket 1302 To desturbi 
thing that falleth to harm of coramuneaute. 1388 Wyclif 
Prov. xxix. 2 The comynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 
yng of iust men. 4 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xxxvii. 103 
For to sawfe his comwnate Than wyth pe wardane tretyde 
he. 4x460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. vii. (1885) 124 
Ambassatours .. firora grete comraunalties bi yonde pe 
see. 4 1333 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype E<xl. Mem. I. 
xxxiii. 238 Persons which . . have rooted a sedition in this 
communalty. 1^7 Hojnzlies 1. Swearing (1659) 75 Good 
order . . kept . . in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 
towns, and villages. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 347 
The Clommunaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour. 

fb, A self-governing commonwealth, a re- 
public, a democracy. OAr. 

*604 E. G[rimstone] tr- D'Acostds Hisi, Indies vi. x. 453 
Many nations of the Indies have not indured any Kings^ . . 
but live in comminalties, creaung and appointing Captains 
and Princes, for certaine occasions onely. 1660 Milton Free 
Com77ixv. Wks. 1738 1 . 599 Which, .may be best and soonest 
obtain’d, if every County . . were made a kind of subor- 
dinate Commonalty or Commonwealth. 

2. A body corporate ; a corporation. 

1423 Ord. Whitting tods Alms-house (1776) in Entick 
London IV. 354 The commonalty of the craft of mercers. 
1320 Sir R. Elyot WUim Elyofs Gov. (*883) I. App. 3x3 
The Maire and cwminaltie of the Citie of New Sarum. 2523 
Act 14^ x5 Hen. VIII, c. 3 One body and perpetual! com- 


minaltie or felowship of the facultie of Physicke. xSj34 
West Syznbol. ii. §_2o A Maior without his comminaltie. 
1828 W. Smith Univ. College 369 The University to forfeit 
20/. yearly to the Mayor and Commonalty of London. 
1847 C. G. Addison Cojitracts i. i, § 2 (1883) 88 If a bond, 
be given by the commonalty in the absence of the mayor, 
the body corporate is not bound. 1883 A ct 48 4“ 49 Viet. 
c- 76 § 12 Licensed by the master, wardens, and commonalty 
of watermen and lightemien of the River Thames. 

3. The general body of the community ; the 
common people, as distinguished from those in 
authority, from those of rank and title, or ‘the 
upper classes ’ generally ; the ‘ commons * collec- 
tively. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter liv. 10 In ]?e comunaute of 
folke. 4 1440 Generydes 254 Of hir lordes and of hir 
comenaute. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/4 Accompanyed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynaltee of his royame. 
X531 Elyot Gov. 1. i, Plebs in englishe, is called the comu- 
naltee, whiche signifieth onelye the multitude, wherin be 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabit antes, not auanced 
to any honour or dignitee. X381 Mulc aster Posit iojis 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemen or of the commonalty. 
1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 179 The commonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. 1841 Lytton Nt. fy Morn. i. 
ii, One of those families which yearly vanish from the 
commonalty into the peerage. 1874 Miss Mulock My 
Mother f 89 As well-to-do commonalty likes to patronise 
poor gentility. 

iransf 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 489 The Parsimonious 
Emmet . .join'd in her popular Tribes Of Commonaltie. 
t 4. The Commons as an estate of the realm 
acting by their elected representatives ; hence, the 
representative members of the Commons. Obs. 

1380 SiyniUY Arcadia (1622) no Enacted, not onely by the 
corninaltie of Passions, but agreed vnto by her most iioble 
Thoughts. 1381 Lambarde Eire^t. iv. xiii. (1588) 540 Both 
Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parliament, as 
members of the Communaltie. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4* 
Co77tmw. 174 The three Estates, of the Clergie, the Nobi- 
litie, and Comminaltie. 1648 D- Jenkins Wks. 15 The 
ayds granted by the Commonalty. 

5. iraitsf. The general or universal body. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. (T.), I . . will use the secret 
acknowledgement of the commonalty bearing record of the 
God of gods. 1639 T. White Mid. State Souls 3^ Not, .by 
a few wise or extraordinarily religious persons, but by the 
commonalty and universality of Christians. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 197 F 2 Writings which the Commonalty of 
Scholars have pushed into the World. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. I. i. (1849) 3 commonalty of mankind. 

*1*6. In commonalty \ in public. Out of common- 
alty : in private, in secret. Ohs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syitne p. 186 I. 5964 Hyt ys 
coney tyse and heft pryue To bye pyns out of cominalte 
[z\ r. comnalte]. 4 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I, no He 
wolde in comunalte do bis dede,and not bus oonli in desert. 
Commonance, erroneous f. Communancb. 
Commoii council, -man : see Council. 
Commone, obs. f. Common. 
t Commomefaxtion. Obs. [f. L. commom^ 
facere ‘ to remind one forcibly of something, pat 
in mind, admonish \ f. commpne-re to put in mind 
+ facere to make.] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder. 

1619 Sclater Ecep. 1 Thess. (1630) 302 Lest the commone- 
faction might seerae vnnecessary,^ 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 
II. 287 Significant Images, a'ppointed for commonefaction 
and institution of men in religious duties. 1679 Puller 
Moder. Ck. Eng. {1843) 139 Vestments . . for ornament, dis- 
tinction, and commonefaction. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a. 
Commoner (kp’monoj), sb. Forms: 4 eom- 
iner, comoimer, 5 comoiinxier, 4-6 commier(e, 
commimer, comyiier(e, 6 comener(e,comonar, 
commonoux, 5- commoner. [Partly from Com- 
mon senses 1-2, 5 ; partly from Common 2?., 
branches I, III ; partly associated with both.] 
tl. A member of the community having civic 
rights; a burgess, citizen; spec, a member of the 
general body of a town-council. Obs. 

41323 Coer de L. 5338 The comouners servyd hym at 
v^lle. 4x430 Lay Folks Mass-bk. 69 We sail pray espe- 
cially for be meer, pe xij., be schirriues and be xxiiij. and for 
all gode communers of bis cite. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 11870) 
372 The xxiiij. and xlviij. comyner.s of the seid cite, chosen 
for good revvie of the same. 153X Elyot Gov. 1. i, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none aider- 
men, or sheriffes be called communers. 1537 Order of 
Hospitalls A lij b, Th' Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City [London]. 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Pari. ni. 53 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world to be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesraen. 

b- A member of the Court of Common Council 
(of London). 

Chief Commoner', a courtesy title of the chairman of the 
City Lands Committee — the leading committee of the 
Common Council. 

X889 Daily He^vs 9 Feb. 2/6 Mr. Jndd, the Chief Com- 
moner. .echoed the wish of the Lord Mayor that the friend- 
liest relations should exist between the Corporation and the 
County Council. 

2. More generally : One of the common people ; 
a member of the commonalty. (Now applied to 
all below the rank of a peer.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XV. 323 Clerkes and kny3tes and 
comuneres bat ben riche. 41380 Wyclif Wks. <i88o) 88 
bei graunten pardon., to lordis, clerkis & comineris. 14x9 
Heretong Clux in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 25 I. 8x Ther is a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, Knyths, and Squiers,, 






COMMOHER. 

b'ot tTie grettiste power is of Communers. iS34 Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. AureL Hvijb, He dyned at a 
knyghtes bridale, and woulde not eate at the bndale of a 
communer. 1541 Ely or Image Goik (3556; 59 b, Begin- 
nyng at the base people or communers. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11 . 483 Proud & sumptuous dames, that are but com- 
moners and artizans wines. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles 
Athens, Themistocles was at first a commoner himself. 
1796 Morse Amen Geog. IL 63 The supreme tribunal,, 
must consist of both commoners and nobles, 
b. Applied to a horse. 

1890 Standard 17 Mar. 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will be by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, Braceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

3. A member of the House of Commons. Now 
rare. Great Commoner : a name given to the 
elder William Pitt. 

3648 Prynne Plea for Lords 34 The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (containing all Petitions of the Commons house for 
redresse of. .injuries). <*1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, (1704) 
in. XI. 140 The Messengers , . one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. 1793 Blackstone Comm. (ed. 12) 
390 The freedom of the member's person : which in a peer 
is for ever sacred^ and inviolable ; and in a commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament) for forty days after every proroga- 
tion, and forty days before the next appointed meeting. 
i86z Thackeray Pozf Georges ii. 102 'There’s the great 
commoner.’ ‘There is Mr. Pitt,’ 1884 JJpool Mercury 7 
Nov, 5/2 For the sake of the House of Lords a protest will 
be made by the Tory commoners at every .stage. 

t4. One who shares or takes part in anything; 
a sharer, participator, [f. Common 27 . I.] Obs. 

1382 Wyclif I Pet. V. 3 Witnesse of Cristis passioun. . and 
comuner [1^88 corny nere] of that glorye that is to be shewid. 
43 3400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. i Communers of J?at 
blyse bat euer mare lastis. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 272 
By the we are made comuner to the fruyte of lyfe. 1639 
Fuller War iv. xvL (1647) 196 Lewis .. resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. ax 66 x — 
Worthies i. 136 He fled into Germany, _ and there was 
Fellow-Commoner with Mr. Sewell in all his sufferings. 
t One who takes or pays for his Commons 
( sense t.e. who shares in a common meal, or 
eats at a common table ; a boarder. Obs. 

1598 Florio, .Dozzenante, ^ commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 554 The 
Prodigalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

6. In some English colleges, as at Oxford and 
Winchester : One who pays for his commons, i.e. 
a student or undergraduate not on the foundation 
(called at Cambridge a pensioner). 

The colleges were originally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars ‘ on the foundation the admission of other 
students, as ‘commoners' or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, as (at Oxford) noblemen, genilenien-.com- 
moturs, fellow-commoners, commoners, battelers, servi- 
tors*. q. V. These grade.s are now practically obsolete ; and 
the only exi.sting distinction is into scholars, or students 
on the foundation, and commoners. The latter word thus 
tends to be understood as =:‘ common or ordinary under- 
graduate’, i. e. one who has^ not gained a scholarship, exhi- 
bition, or other special distinction. 

3633 H eywood Marriage Triumph (Percy Soc.) 17 Th3’'s ys 
some yowng schooleman, a fresh comonar. 3673 Glanvill 
Disc, M- Siubbe 33 Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, but living there as a Commoner. 3750 Coventry 
Pompey Liii. n.^x. (3785) 68/2 The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, which , . is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellows. It differs from what 
IS called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford . . in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of this 
order, who.. are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. 3793 Boswell Johnson axi. 1728 
He. .went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 Stanley Arnold 1 . i. 2 Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. 1886 Oxford Calendar, Corpus Chrisii College 
207 Exhibitions have been recently instituted . . to be com- 
peted for from time to time by Commoners of the College. 
1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 1 . iii. 77 At Win- 
chester there were . . a hundred and thirty private pupils 
of the head master, or ‘commoners', 
jff. 1602 Return fr. Pamass iv. ii, One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners;, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries. 

7. One who has a joint right in common lands; 
one who enjoys a right of common. 

3540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 2 No commonour or com- 
monours within any foreste, chase, raoore . . or waaste 
grounde. 3573 Tusser (1878) 144 For commons 

these commoners crie, enclosing they may not abide. 1633 
Sir H. Finch Lawfib^O 314 A commoner whom another 
commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should. ^ 3839 Stonehouse Axholme 77 
The original grant recognized this right of the Commoners, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

3691 Hartcliffe Virtues 261 The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Heads about getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 3703 Rowe Fair Penit, 11. ii, The Birds, 
^eat Nature’s happy Commoners. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Fenton, He was driven out a commoner of Nature, .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous, 
d* 8. A common harlot, prostitute. Obs. 
t 6 ox Shaks. All's Well v, iii. 394 O behold this Ring. .He 
gaue it to a Commoner a’th Campe If I be one. 3695 Con- 
greve Love for L. i. ii, What think you of that noble com- 
moner Mrs. Drab? 

f 9. A common-lawyer. Obs. rare. 
i6zz Dekker & Mass. Firg. Mart. in. iii, Har. The devil 
. . hates a civil lawyer, as a soldier does peace, Spnng. How 
a commoner ? /far. Loves him from the teeth outward. 
■Co*mmoneress, rare, [f. prec. + -ESS.] A 
female commoner ; the wife of a commoner. 

3793 Mad. D 'Arblav Diary V. 397 Peeressei;, commoner<- 
csses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. 
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Co'mmoney. ff. Common + -t, diminutive 
suffix.] = Common one ; a marble of a common 
sort ; cf. Ally sbi^ 

3837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, Whether he had won any 
alley tors or coramoneys lately . . his ‘ alley tors ’ and his 
‘ commoneys ’ are alike neglected. 

Common g’ood, goods, [transl. L. honwn 
publicum, bona publica.} The public property of 
a community or corporation ; esp. in Sc. use, the 
property, whether in lands or funds, held by the 
magistrates, and the revenues payable to them, for 
the behoof of the community. (Jamieson Suppl) 
c 3380 [see CoMMONiNG vil. sb. 3]. 3467 Ord. Worcester 

in Eng. Gilds 386 Also that the worthy men of the seid 
cloth graunt no yefte of the coniyns good. . w' out the advise 
of the xlviij. comyners. .and j?at yf ther be no comyn goodes 
in hande, etc. 3493 Sc. Acts Jos. 1 V, § 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun gud of all our Soveraine 
Lordis Burrowes within the Realme, that the said com- 
moun gude be observed and keiped to the commoun profite 
of the towne. 1774 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. 
(1864) 304 The haill common-goods and custums of the .said 
burgh and barony. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you may afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdalen and her orphans. 

Common liall. 

1 . J'he hall in which a corporation meets ; the 
hall of a guild or city company ; a town-hall. b. 
A general meeting of the (Corporation; e.g. of the 
Common Council of London. 

CI302 Pol. SoJigs 1839) webbes ant the fullaris . . 

makeden huere consail in huere commune halle. 3480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. cell 322 Fallyng doune of a .steyr as 
they come oute of theyr comyn halle. 3640 Ord. Ho. Com. 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (36921 1 . 341 A Letter., to the 
Lord Mayor of London, to desire him to call a Common- 
Hall. 3727 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (3886) IL 16 A 
Common Hall or Generali Assembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgesses. 377a Ann. Reg. 345/2 Before the common- 
hall was over, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes declared there should be 
no poll published. 1832 Examiner % Oct. 636 i On Tue.sday 
a Common Hall was held for the election of Lord Mayor. 

2. In wider sense : see Hall. (^By Tindale used 
to translate Gr. irpairloptoi/.) 

3526 Tindale 3 fatt. xxvii. 27 Then the soudeours of 
the debite toke lesus vnto the comen hall [3633 common 
hall ; Wyclif mote halle). 3590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 3 And 
forth he comes into the commune hall 3645 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 3878 IL 88 But speake my knowledge, though 
it should displase The common-Hall. .Of Ignorance. 1695 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. xxxiv. 24 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies. 

t CommozL hoxise. Ohs, 

1. -« Common Hall i. 

3467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 372 Yf eny of the 
xxiiij. or xlviij, di.scouer the comyn counseille that ys seid 
in the comyn house. 

2 . The House of Commons. 

3480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cclxi. 342 The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in the comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 3587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked^ III. 1956/2 The 
common house was diuided vpon the question. 

3. A place in a monastery where a common fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

*593 Rites of Durham (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the right 
hand, as yow goe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was the Commone House, .being to this end to have a fyre 
keapt in yt all wynter, for the Monnekes to cume and 
warme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of common resort. 

*595 Locrine 11, ii, Look you be at the common-house to- 
morrow. 

Spec. a. A privy. Cfi Commons 5 . 

^ 15^ Harington Metam. AjaxCSt^) 51 By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses over rivers, 
b. A brothel, stews. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11, i. 43 Their abuses in common 
houses. 

Common-illth, nonce-word; see Common- 
wealth I. 

i' CoMmouing (k^-moniq), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. 
Common v. a- -ingI.] The action of the verb 
Common. 

1. Sharing or participating, communion. 

4:3380 Wyclif Wks. (1880)385 pe comounjmge of jje comon 
goodis. .in begynnynge of Cristis Churclie. 3382 — i Cor. 
X. 36 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (Cf. Common v. 2 b.) 

14^ Fabyan VI. cxUx. 335 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyruy : albe it y® comynyng is, that he restith nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham. 

3. Intercourse, converse, conference. 

4:1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 16 Comonynge and byhald- 
ynge of aungells and gastely creators. 3488 Caxton Chast. 
Gmdes Chyid, 31 Uneth ony man shall ouercome hem in 
commyning ne dysputacion, 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(3821) I. 4 The inhabitants . . desirit Gathelus to ane com- 
moning. 3547 Homilies i. Swearing (1859) 77 In eating, 
drinking, playing, comraoning, and reasoning. 

4. Communion, fellowship (s= Commoning vbl, 
sb, c); concr. a community, a fellowship. 

exy^ Cursor M. 23135 (Trin.) Frocomyiwnge of cristen 
men po careful shul be ej> to ken. 3400 Relig. Pieces fr, 
Tkomim MS, % The Sexte artycle es \>&t Haly Kirke .. 
es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene folke. 

6 . Agreement, concord, 

4: 3380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. Ill, 395 per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial. 


COMMOW LAW, 

6. The Communion, the Eucharist ; * Communing 
vbl, sb. d. 

1382 [see i). 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 27 Had re- 

sceyuid the holy comyning of cristen men. 

7. Exercise of common rights over pasture, etc. 

3549 Act 3 ^ 4 Edw. VI, c. 3 § 2 Foreign Tenants have 

no greater Right of Comraoning in the Wood.. of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenant.s. 3649 Blithe Eng. Impiw. 
Impr. Ded., Unlimited Commons, or Comraoning without 
stint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other (Ilommon. 
3^ Lend. Gaz. No. 2977/4 To be Lett a Farm . . with the 
advantage of Comraoning. 3764 Harmer Observ. ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of comraoning. 

aUrib, 1704 Waterbary (Conn.) 'Town Rec. 12 Dec., No 
man shall .. baight cattell after y® first of April! till com- 
moning time. 

b. concr. Land subject to common-rights ; com- 
mon land. 

3634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 149 Of comraoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse , . there is about 800 
acres. 3707 Land. Gaz, No. 4554/4 The Manor of Somer- 
ford. .with Two Water Corn-Mills, .very good Comraoning. 

8. Eating at a common table ; boarding, 

3684 CHARNoeK AUrib. God (1834) I. 186 Nothing will 
separate prodigal m«'Lrome@m»oi'iingwitk swine,. but an 
empty trough. 

Commouisli (k^’msnij), a. rare. [f. Common 
a. 4 - -ISH.] Rather common. 

3792 Mad. D’Arblav Diary (3842-6) V, 292 A com- 
monish. .sort of a . . woman. 1878 Keary Dawn Hist. iv. 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand pd abstract form. 
3880 Christy Carew 1 . iii, Mozart, to Philomena, was com- 
monish, being played at mass, .nearly every Sunday. 

2 ^- arch. rare. \f. "L. commonere 
to remind forcibly or earnestly (f. com- -t- monere Xo 
remind, advise, warn), with ending after Ad- 
monish.] trans. To remind, put in mind (of). 

3849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. 661 We are 
coraraonished or reminded of things which we knew before, 

ComiUOnitiCB, (kf 7 m^ni*Jon). rare. [ad. L. 
cofnmonition em earnest reminding, admonition ] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warning ; 
a formal admonition or warning. 

3730-6 Bailey (folio), Commonition, an admonition or 
warning, an advertisement. 3755 in Johnson. 1840 W. Fitz- 
gerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. (Parker Soc.) 661 ’To be written 
for our learning is something more than cemmonition. x868 
Milman St. Pants ii. 32 He averred that he had been 
condemned, without citation, without commonition, without 
trial, etc. 

t ComiaO'liitive, Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
monit- ppl. stem of commoncre (see Commonish) 
+ -IVE.] Serving as a reminder. 

3624 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 14 The Church of 
England . . whose cross was only commemorative and cora- 
monitive. 

t Commo’nitory, a. and sb. Obs, [ad. late L. 
commonitori-us ‘suitable for reminding*, neiit. 
commo7titori-um as sb. ‘ a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instructions *.] 

A. adj. Serving to remind, advise, or admonish. 

*5^3*87 Foxe a. 3 i. (1596' 194/r Letters coniraonitorie, 

e.xhortatorie, and of correction, 1625 Donne Serm. Ixvi, 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory crosse . , fall under some one 
stone. 3747 Carte Hist. Eng. L 602 The Archbishop’s 
apologetical, declamatory and commonitory letters. 

B. sb. A commonitory writing ; a warning. 

*709 J- Johnson Clergym. Fade M. 11. 225 His commoni- 
tory to Ammon. 1849 w. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. 
(Parker Soc.) 8_ That the scriptures are no rule of faith at 
all, but a certain commonitory, 

+ ComiUO'mty. Sc. Obs. rare. [var. of Com- 
munity.] The common people, the commonalty. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. IL 126 Mony lord .. And the 
maist part of the commonitie, 

Commonize (k^^manaiz), v. rare. [f. Common 
+ ‘IZE : cf. fraternize.'] 

1. intr, {University colloq.) To combine * com- 
mons so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Feb. 226 It is a very common plan for 
two^or more men to * commonize .at breakfast ; each man 
having his ‘commons’, bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2, trans. To make common or vulgar. ( U. A.) 
Common law. [cf, L. jus commfme^ in 

Bu Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire). Also F, droit commun 
in sense i.] 

+ 1. The general law of a community, as opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family, 
calling, city, or district. Obs. 

3377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvin. 72 Two theues also tholed 
deth tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was |>e 
comune lawe. C1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.i 2929 Juge him 
aftir the comon law And not oonlie aftir youre ovn saw. 
* 55 * Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 159 The riche men 
not only by priuate fraud, but also by common lawes do 
euery day pluck, .from the poore some parte of their liuing. 

t b. Common law of the church : the general 
lavsr of the Church, as opposed to provincial con- 
stitutions, papal privileges, etc. 

4:3380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 289 perfore seide Seynt Gre- 
gory and ke comyn lawe of ]jc Chirche, kat honour or pre- 
lacie ^hulde not be 3oven to hem kat seken and coveiten it. 
2. The unwritten law of England, administered 
by the King’s courts, which purports to be derived 
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COMMON LAWYER. 

from ancient and nnu''ersal usage, and is embodied 
in the older commentaries and the reports of 

adjudged cases. 

In this sense opposed to statute also used for the 
law administered by the King’s ordinary judges as distin- 
guished from the equity administered by the Chancery and 
other courts of like jurisdiction, and from other systems 
administered by special courts, as ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty law, and (in the Middle Ages) the law merchant, 

\xi U.S.'. the body of English legal doctrine which is the 
foundation of the law administered in all the States settled 
from_ England, and those formed by later settlement or 
division from them. 

^cx3So Usages IVmchester in Eng. Gilds 361 And 
pat commune law hym be y-entred, axere and j^e de- 
fendaunt. 1389 Ibid. 21 It shal be lefulle to hem to gone to 
y comoun lawe. X539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. i §2 In like 
maner. .as coperceners by the common lawes. .are compelled 
to do. 163a B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady 11. v, No exception 
Lies at the common-law. I'joS Blackstone Comm. iv. xxii. 
295 All offences either against the common law or act of 
parliament. Ibid. IV. 485 That admirable system of maxims 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
the common law . . doubtless of Saxon parentage. 1810 Ben- 
riihM. Packing 154 The great body of the law, remain- 

ing. . in the shapeless state, of common, alias unwritten, law. 
1836-58 Kent Comm. I. 548 Our American reports contain 
an exposition of the common law, as received and modified 
in reference to the genius of our institution's. 1831 A. 
Stearns Real Actions 250 The greatest departure from the 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 
perha;ps be found in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 
Georgia. 

aiirib. .1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vs.. 263 Our oldest com- 
mon-law authorities. 1848 Lex. 224 There 

are some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

Common lawyer. One versed in, or practis- 
ing, the common law. 

Opposed sometimes to civilian or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimes to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Twenty, .common law- 
yers. ai66x Fuller IVort/ties (1^40) I, go Denied indeed 
by our commons-lawyers, but stickled for by some canonists. 
1668 Hale PreJ". Rolle’s A bridgm. 7 A Man, though other- 
wise of megnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
born a Common-Lawyer. 1883 Law T imes 169/1 There is a 
large preponderance of creations of common lawyers [as 
Q.C.sj. 

ComiUOllly (kf^'msnlih adv. For forms see 
Common a. (Also 5 -aly, -ally.) [ME. comune-, 
covionlich, ~ly, etc., f. Common a . : see -ly ^.] 

1 1. After a fashion or in a way common to all ; 
in common ; generally, universally. Obs. 

a 1300 Fall <S' Passion 46 in E. E. P. (1S62) 14 pat com- 
munelich hi ne wer for-lor. f isso R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 120 pan he riche & pouere & alle comonly Fro Berwik 
to Douere held hlr for lady. 1340 A yenb. 145 God het ous 
made alle comunliche to his anlicnesse. <^1400 Rom, Rose 
6732 Thanne oughten good folk comunly Han of his myscheef 
somme pi tee. 1489 Edinb. MP. Bar bonds Brtice xi. 248 
Commounaly. — xn. 304 Commonaly. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
MeniRI. de W. 15061 1. i. 9 Adam and Eue us bynde all by 
lawe comonly to .synne and dampnacyon. 1574 Hellowes 
Gneuara’s Fam, Ep. (1584) 216 Speaking commonly of all 
[gentlewomen], I say, that they have raoreabilitietobreede 
cnildren, than to keepe secretes. 1581 Confer. 1. Ciij, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes of the Jewes dispersed, was called Catholike or 
general!, a 1636 Bp.^ H all Retn. Wks. (i66o) 371 Some take 
It to be Man indefinitely, and commonly considered. 

f 2 . In a common body, in one community or 
company; with common action or accord; unit- 
edly, together. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 12065 (G6tt. j pe grete lauerdinges . , ras 
again ie.su alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
C1330 Arth. Merl. 6457 Our men bathe gret and lite. To 
gedir gadred hem comonliche, 1382 Wyclif Gen, xiiL 6 
The substaunce of hem [Abram and Lot] was myche, and 
thei my5ten not dwel comounli. c 1450 Merlin 96 Yef ye 
and alle the peple coraynyally pray to our lorde for his grete 
pite. 1363 Homilies 11. Com. Prayer (1859) 357 To pmy 
commonly is for a multitude to ask one and the self thing 
with one voice. 

f b. In the way of common possession. Ohs. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. Johnwiixx^ 52 What is ours . . You 
shall command as commonly, As if it were your owne. 

1 3. In intimate union, closely, familiarly, Obs. 
<71323 Coer de L. 1808 The Erie of Leycester, the Erie of 

Hertford, Ful comanly folio w'ed they their lord. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. x, 56 He might .see The blessed angels to 
and fro descend From highest heaven in glad.some com- 
panee. .As commonly as frend does with his frend. 

1 4, Openly, in public, publicly. Obs. 

137s Barbour Bm^ce xvii. 799 That nycht thai spak al 
comonly [MS. E commonalyl Of thame within. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 381/4 He suffryd them not to begge 
comynly. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 611 Thys rumour 
openly spoken and commenly published. 16x1 Bible Matt. 
xxviii, 15 And this saying is commonly reported among the 
lewes vntill this day. 

6 . As a usual circumstance ; as a general thing; 
in ordinary cases ; usually, ordinarily, generally. 

<1:1300 Cursor M, 238 iCott.) Frankls rimes here I redd 
Comunlik in ilk[a] sted. 1340 Ayenh. 56 Zuyche zennes 
arizeS communliche ine tauerne. 1373 Barbour Bruce xv. 
160 Schir Eduard, that wes comonly Callit the kyng of 
Irland. 1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) £)ictes263L, He that is 
liberall to him self, is commonely liberal to another. 1549 
Bk. Com, Prayer, The firste daie of Lente commonly called 
Ashe-Wednisdaye. x6ii Shaks. Wint. T. n, i. 109, I am 
not prone to weeping las our Sex Commonly are). 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. I. 218 In this Land the .shining Ones com- 
monly walked. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 121 ir6 Tho' the 
Mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly thought). 1747 


Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 114 It commonly cures before 
Morning, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) I. p. ix, All the writ- 
ings commonly attributed to Plato. 

6 . In an ordinary manner; to a degree that is 
common or ordinary. (Qualifying adjsb^ 

1706 Estcourt Fair Exarnp. iv. i. 46 Because you are a 
Man of Worth, and her Husband’s Friend, she can hardly 
be commonly civil to you. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F.l. 348 
Carinus. .was more than commonly deficient in those quali- 
ties. i8s;j Lytton My Novel x. xiii, Had such qualities. . 
been applied to objects commonly honest. 

7. Meanly, cheaply ; without anything special. 

Mod. A room very commonly furnished. 

Commonness (kf^-monines). [f. Common a. + 

-NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being common to, or 
shared by, more than one ; community, t'are. 

1530 Palsgr. 2077^2 Commonesse, communiti. 1353 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Oj^ces i. 11558) 26 Conuersation and com- 
monnesse of table counseylynge.s. 1637 W. Guthrie Chris- 
tian’s Gt. Interest vi. 1x825) 147 Communion is a common- 
ness or a common interest between God and a man. 1713 
tr. Pccncirolbts' Rerton Mem, 1. iv. xyix. 224 By the com- 
monness of these two Elements [Fire and Water], was 
hinted the Community ’twixt Husband and Wife. 1828 
E. Irving Last Days 120 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of afection. 

b. The quality of being public or generally used. 
X848 W. Bartlett Egypt to Pal, xL (1879,1 ^39 *1'^® com- 
monness of the thorou,ghfare. 

2. The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1617') 352 Lest men should 
waxe cold with the commonnesse of that, the strangenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
HI. XXX. (1840) 171 The commonness of those thunder-bolts 
caused their contempt. 1669 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Tram. 
II. 43c Emeraulds are . . of much less value than they were 
formerly, by reason of their commonness. 1876 Gladstone 
Synchr. Homer. 131, I would appeal.. to the simple and 
homely test of commonness of use. 

3. The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of style. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 51 (1822) I. 402 A writer, 
who., knows howto extract a common thing from common- 
ness. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Ckr. Poets 200 Words- 
worth . . was daring in his commonness. 

b. Meanness of character or intellect ; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
ttrm than vulgarity^ in which the meanness be- 
comes offensive.) 

1872 Geo, ILxaqt Middlem. xxxvi, That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called common- 
ness. 1883 Aikenatttrn 23 May 666/3 The smooth dulness 
of gentility, .we call commonness. 1890 Spectator X4 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style : commonness 
stamps his oratory . . and a vein of commonness runs . . 
throughout his enthusiasms. 

Oo’mmonplace, sb. and a. [A rendering of 
L. loms communis — Gr. Koivhs r ottos, i\\ Aristotle 
simply roTToSf explained by Cicero (Inv. ii. xiv. 
§ 47 et s< q. ) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
times, collections of such general topics were 
called loci commuties. Originally two words, in 
senses 1 - 5 ; afterwards hj^^phened in senses 3 - 8 ; 
now usually written as one word in senses 5 - 8 , 
and the closely connected adjective use. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from co'mmon pla'ce, to 
comimon-pla'ce, co'mvion-pla\ce, co'mmonplace. Walker and 
Smart have the second ; most modern dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of stress has 
generally not proceeded so far.] 

A. sb. ^ As two words. 

■f 1. With the ancient rhetoricians : A passage of 
general application, such as may serve as the "basis 
of argument ; a leading text cited in argument. 

[1531 Elyot Gov. I. xiv, Hauyn;^ almoste all the places 
whereof they shall fetche their raisons, called of Oratours 
loci coytimunesi] 1549 Xj,ktiwets. -yrd Perm. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
lox, I haue a commune place to the ende, yf my memory 
fayle me, Beati qui andiunt verbttm dei, et cnsfoditmi 
ilhid. xs8i J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osar. 412 b, Alledging 
out of Scripture itself (be.sides the common places y*' have 
bene usually set out by others) certein new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy. 

fb. The text of a sermon or discourse; a 
theme, topic. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 5th Semn. Edw. F/ (Arb.) 136 Thys com- 
mune place, .was very well handeled the laste Sondaye. 
1597 I^acon Ess., Discotirse (Arb.) 14 Some haue certaine 
Common places and Iheames, wherein they are good, and 
want varietie. 1605 — Adv. Learti. i. iii. § 2 It were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. 16x7 Donne Sertn. cxxxii. V, 370 
The fear of God . , w'as a pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

1 2. An exercise or thesis on some set theme. Obs. 
1663 Surv. Ajf. Nethe^d. 168 After they have performed 
their Sermon and Common-place. X713 F. Brokesby Life 
H. Dodwell tg His Common Places, that is, Exercises like 
Sermons, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be a good Scholar, 

3. A Striking or notable passage, noted, for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 
Commonplace-book. 

[Cf. i^S Melanchthon Loci Communes', 1327 Eckiu.s 
Etichiridion Locorum Comnmm,wn.\ 1361 T. Norton 


COMMONPLACE. 

Calvirls Inst. Transl. Pref. (1634) 3 Many great learned 
men have written books of Commonplaces of our Religion, 
as Melancton, Sarcerius, and other. 1581 Marbeck Bk.^ of 
Notes A iij, I have . . employed my diligence in collecting 
these common places. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. u. vi. 
<2x680 Butler Rem. (1759' 1. 211 When all a Student knows 
of what he reads Is not in’s own, but under general Heads 
Of Common-places. ^ 1704 Swift Median. Oper. Spirit 
(1711) 277 Whatever in my small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], I do never fail to set it 
down by way of Common Place. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 
22 P 6 Having by me, in my Book of Common Places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one [tragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. 1732 Rambler No. 206 

P IS The only common places of his memory are his meals ; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happened, he 
considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison. 1824 Macaulay Misc. Writ, i Rtldg.) 46 Petrarch. 
+ 4. A collection of common places, a common- 
place-book. Obs. 

1363-6 [title'). The Serraonde in the Wall, thereunto 
annexed, the Common Place of Patryk Hamylton. 1607 
TorsELL Four-f Beasts Ded. (1673) 7 Gesner relateth every 
mans opinion, like a common place or dictionary. 1666 
Torriano’s Common Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 1728 Pope 1. 139 A folio 

Common-place . . of all his works the base. 1749 Fiei.ding 
Tom Jones vr. ix, /The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus . . entered in my common-place under the title 
Drunkenness. 

"^^As 07te word ; co'mmon-place, co'fmnonplace. 

5. A common or ordinary topic ; an opinion or 
statement generally accepted or taken for granted; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, an every-day 
saying. Slightingly : A platitude or truism. 

1360-1 xst Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot, xii, (1836) 72 He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he enter not in digression or 
in explaining common places. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good 4 
Evill No. 10 (Arbi) 153 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 
in. X. 176, I know that some have a Common-place against 
Common-place-books. « 174S Swift Wks. {iZ4X) II. 120 
The trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. E7ig. I. 497 The commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and forget so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 1873 Jowett Plato III. 155 The paradoxes of 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

i b. Applied to a person who is the common 
topic or theme of remark. Obs. 

1636 Healey Epictetus' Man. xxix. 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee . . the common-place of the multitude of mockers. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1702) I. iv. 230 'J.’he Papists 
were the most Popular Common-place, and the Butt against 
whom all the Arrows were directed, 

6 . Anything common and trite ; an ordinary 
every-day object, action, or occurrence. 

1802 WoRDsw. I'o Daisy (2nd poem) s Thou unassuming 
Common-place Of Nature, with that homely face. i8|o 
Maurice Mor. 4- Met. Philos. 83 A man whose eyes are in 
his head . . observes commonplaces, and thinks of them. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79 Let me recount the story of 
a day; a day of common-places, 

7. collect. Commonplace matter ; triviality. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 2 A .subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison (1766) VI. Iv. 362 Common subjects aflbrd only 
commonplace. i8or Fuseli Led. Art ii. (1848) 398 Group- 
ing engro.ssed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonds, panels, and cuiiolas, 
1866 Motley Dutch Rep. a, iv. zxx This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace. 

8 . Commonplace quality, commonplaceness. 

184a T. Martin My Namesake xsx Fraser's Mag. Dec., 

There is no getting over the commonplace of the cognomen. 
1865 Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 74 Where, .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison ? I answer, in the common- 
place of his ideas. 

B. adj. [attributive use of A. ; originally 
hyphened, and now written as one word.] 

1. Of the nature of a commonplace ; having 
nothing out of the common ; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed. 

a. of persons. 

1609 B. JoNSON .S'?'/. Wom.VL. ii, Ther’s Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow. 1711 Steele Sped. No. ii 11* r A 
Common-Place Talker. 1831 Helps Friends in C. 11. 5 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. x88s 
Spectator 30 May 704/1 He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplace and trivial 

b. of words or things. 

1699 Bentley Phal. lot Such common-place stuff, .that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written, xyix Steele 
Sped, No. 155 ? 3 A light Conversation of Common-place 
Jests. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Mor. T. (1816) 1. xiv. 112 
The most wretched, tame, common-place performance. 
1886 Morley H. Martinean Crit, Misc. HI. 177 The com- 
monplace virtues of industry and energy. 

2. The commonplace', that wdiich is common- 
place, commonplaceness. 

X849 C* Bronte Shirley xv, A frontless, arrogant, decorous 
slip of the common-place. 1883 Lloyd Ebb <5- Flosv 1. i 
The hou.se , . was a very type and embodiment of the com- 
monplace. 

C. Comb.., as f coii^moiipla-cemarL, one who 
uses common-places (senses 1 - 3 ) ; a dealer in trite 
sayings ; f commonpla'ce-wiso adv.^ in the 
maimer of a commonplace, 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatrihee 366 [He] that collected, 
coramon-place-wLse, out of S. Chrysostomes Works, those 
passages, etc. 1622 J. Hume Jewes Deliv. vii. 108, I pur- 
pose not to discourse of Prayer common-place-wise. X627 
W. ScLATER 2 Thess. (1629) 2x6 lustice . .whereto also 



. COMMOK-P'IiilCE.. 

Popiafe commonplace-men referre mercy, and the worlces 
thereof, as to their head. i6ga Norris Hwn. 

Umi. I hate your Common-place men of all theWriters 
in the World. 1836 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 11 . 84/a The 
exhausted common-placemen, and the afflicted fool. 

Hence Commoiiplaceism commonplaceness ; 
also, a commonplace ; €ommonplacisli a.^ 
somewhat commonplace, {rare.) 

1876 Tinsley’s Mag-, XIX. 599 An. amiahle, pretty, com- 
mouplacish girl. i%7 Chmnb. ^rnL VII. 18 Common- 
placeism j>er se does not exist. Everybody is interesting to 
some one or two others. 1882 A. Wilson Evoluiian vi. 97 
The application of the foregoing commonplaceisms. 
Common place, obs. f. Common Pleas, 
0o*mmoiiplace, •v, [f. prec. ; senses 1-3 from 
the sb.^ sense 4 from the adj.J 
1 . trans. To extract ‘ common places’ from ; to 
arrange under or reduce to general heads; to 
enter in a commonplace-book. 

es 1656 Hales Gold, 352 The ctistoni. .hitherto, 

was commonplacing a thing at the first original very plain 
and simple. 1740 Felton (J.), I do not apprehend any 
difficulty in collecting and commonplacing an universal 
history from the historians, 1837-9 Hallam Hki. Lit, 11 . 
11. i. 47 To commonplace all extant Latin authors, x86o 
Lowndes’ Bibl, Man. i259 s. v.Jf. Kem^e^ In this work the 
author has commonplaced succinctly. . above 1600 writers of 
divinity. 1887 Illnst. Land. N&ivs 12 Mar. 282 When., 
you come on a passage, .worthy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly in your commonplace book. 

absoL 131734 North Lvves 1 . 20 It wms his lordship’s 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. X754 Chatham 
Lett. Nephew 59 In general my advice to you is, not to 
common-place upon paper. 

f 2 . To furnish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Obs, 

<3 x714 Burnet Own Time I, 60 Then a head in 

divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 
was to maintain theses upon it, 

3 . intr. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 
Also, t to support a thesis : see the sb. 2. 

1609 R. Barnerd Faith/. Shepheard 52 To take euery 
where occasion to common place vpon anie word, a x6z6 
Bacon To JC. yas. Wks. VI. 251 (L.) For the good that 
comes of particular and select committees and commissions, 
I need not commonplace. i66a H. More Philos. PFrit. 
Pref. Gen. (17121 12 It being the veiw Text upon which my 
self first common-placed in oiur College-chappel. 1735 
Byrom Pern. (1855) I. n. 63s Mr, Topham common-placed 
upon the resurrection of the same body or rather against it. 

4 . tram. To render commonplace or trite. 

1847 8 H. Miller Pdrst hnpr. ii. (1857) 23 Coldly-read 
or fantastically-chanted prayers, commonplaced by the 
twice-a-day repetition of centuries. 

Hence Oa-mmonplaciiiif vM. sh. 

1696 Gr(nuih Deism 14 The profound Learning (so he 
thinks much reading and common-placing to be\ of a certain 
Eminent Divine, i^-ia Mar. Edgeworth Ennui vi, In 
the methods of indexing and common-placing. 

Co:mm02ipla*ce-book. Formerly Bo&h af 
common places (see Common-place sb. 3): orig. A 
book in which ' commonplaces ’ or passages im- 
portant for reference were collected, usually under 
general heads ; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 
or referred to, with or without arrangement. 

X578 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., A studious yong man . . 
may gather to himselfe good furniture both of words and 
approved phrases . . and to make to his use as it were a 
common place booke. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie iil xi. 
226 Now I haue him, that . . Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes. And speakes in print. x64a Fuller 
Holy !§• Prof. St. ni. x. 176 A Comraon-place-book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field, x668 Hale Pref. RoUe's ASr., I 
have commended the making and using of a Common- 
place-Book, as the best exp^ient that I know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the Law, a 1794 Gibbon 
Autohwg, 83, I . . filled a folio commonplace-book with my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. ILii. i. 35 note., They, .registered all his 
table-talk in commonplace-books alphabetically arranged. 

Cojmmonpia’ceness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Ccmmon place quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics, dull uninteresting uni- 
formity, ordinariness. 

1843 Sterling Ess. ^ Tales (1848) 1 . 456 His speculations 
have the commonplaceness, vagueness, and emptines.s of 
dreams, a 1854 Hawthorne Sepiimim Felton (1879) 

The commonplaceness in which she spent her life. 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq. <5- Merck, III. vi. 169 As I was before struck 
with the fluency of style.. I was now equally so with its 
commonplaceness. 

Co'mmonpla-'cer. [f. Commonplace v. + -erI.] 
One who or lh.at which commonplaces ,* f a. a 
common place-book ; b. a person who keeps one. 

<31631 Donne Serm.X^. 557 Such ragges and fragments 
of those Fathers as were patcht together in their Decretats 
and Decretals and other such Common placers. 1643 
Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) lo The naiTOw intellectuals 
of quotationists and common^ placers. X830 Frasers Mag. 
ir. 184 A common-placer of his jests. 

Common Pleas. In 5-7 eommozL place, 
[repr. Anglo-Fr. commtms pktz, zlso piez, plaiz, 
phis. pi. of plait {plaid, plat, pie) :-HL. plaeitum i 
see Plea, Plead. As to the sense in which 
sammon is taken, see quots. 1236, 1768.] 

Civil actions at law brought by one subject 
against another. Used chit fly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction of, Cotcrt of Common Fleas, the 
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name of a court for the trial of civil causes, for- 
merly one of the three superior courts of common 
law in England. This court, long seated at West- 
minster, w’as abolished in 1875 ; represented 
by the Common Pleas Division of the High Court 
of Justice until 1880, when that division was 
merged in the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench Division. 

In earlier times the name of the court appears in the form 
Couttnon Place j like the synonyim Common Bench, Com- 
mon Bank, Court of C. B., used interchangeably with it 
down to i6th c, this name may have originally had nothing 
to do with the word pleas (?had it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween pleas and place is evident at least in the i6th c. 

[12x5 Magfta Carta § 17 Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquo certo loco. 1236-7 
Bracfoiis Note-bk. (1887) II. 227 Et quanivis communia 
placita.. non sequantur dominum regem, non seqiutur. .quin 
aliqua placita singularia sequantur ipsum dominum regem. 
CX290 Britton 1. i. §8 Qe Justices demurgent continuel- 
ment a Westmoster. ,a pleder commons pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefs. 1300 Placit. Abbrev. 
283 Communia placita teneantur in certo loco, hoc est in 
banco 1 ^1430 Lydg. Land. Lyckpeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place 1 yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
lioode. <7x460 Fortescue Abs. Sp Lim. Mon. xv. (1S85) 
X46 pe Justices off he kynges benche, and off he Common 
place. [1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c, g As well before the King 
in his Bench as in his Court of his Common Bench.] 1531 
23 Plen. Fill, c. 6 Iffiie Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 1545 yjHen. 
VIII, c. 19 In the Kings Court of his Common Place at 
Westminster .. before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. 1550 Crowley Last Trump, 961 If thou be iudge 
in commune place . . or other courte. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 240 The Common place which dealeth properly 
with common Pleas. 1628 Coke On Litt. 71 b, They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Pleas, a 1634 — 4/A J7tst. 
99 Common Pleas, .this court being the lock and key of the 
common law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 40 Pleas or 
suits are regularly divided mto_ two sorts; pleas oj the 
crown . . and common pleas, which include all civil actions de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Ln. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 353 The Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate right. 

b. U.S, 

i8z8 Webster s.v. Cotnmon, In some of the American 
court of commoit pleas an inferior court, whovse 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and it is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction of civil causes 
and of minor offenses ; but its final jurisdiction is very 
limited. ^ [In other cases, it has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.] 

Common prayer* Formerly also Common 
prayers. Prayer in which worshippers publicly 
imite ; esp. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of England, and set 
forth in the Booh of Common Prayer (or Common 
Prayer Booh) of Pklward VI, 

[252 St. Cyprian Treat. Lord’s Pr. in Blunt Annot. 
C1884) 82 Publica est nobis et Communis Oratio. 10:1473 
G. Chastellain Chron. Wks. 1864 IV. yi. 1. Ixv. 207 
Londres . . ou communes pryer&s furent enjointes h tout 
runiversel people pour ce prince.] 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1S31) xsSb, There ben two maner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. 1547 Articles of 
Inquiry^ in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) I* 57 lu the time 
of the litany, or any other common prayer, 1548-9 Act 
4* 3 Edw. VI, c. I Wiere of long time there hath beene . . 
diuers formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
seruice of the Church : That is to say, the vse of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 1549 (May) (title , The booke of the 
common prayer and administracion of the Sacramentes, etc. 
*S49'S2 A’v?'. Coxn. Prayer Pref., The Common Prayers in 
the Church, commonly called Divine Service. 1554 Kidley 
Lei. 8 Apr., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 341 All . . agreed, .that the 
common prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue. xsSi Marbeck Bk. of Notes 228 The Canons of 
the Apostles do excommunicate them which being present 
at y^ Common Praier, do not also receive the hohe com- 
munion. 1631 High Commissiott Cases (1886) 216 Mr. 
Viccars . . proved he read common prayers once. 1651 
Evelyn Diary 11 . 33 lo bring my wife's god- 

daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common Prayer, 
i 65 i Orrery State Papers (xq/^p^ I. 29 We are now gener- 
ally . . all common prayer men. x6$z~^ Dean Granville 
Rexxi. 23, I had press’d the Cleargy for many years together 
to study their Common Prayer-book. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 147 T X The well reading of the Common-prayer is of so 
great Importance. 2884 Blunt A miot. Prayer Bk. 82 True 
Common Prayer , . is offered . , by a Bishop or Priest . . in 
the presence and with the aid of three, or at least two other 
Christian persons. 

b. Common prayer book. 

1712 Hearnr CellecL lOxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 288 Bibles 
and Common- Fniyers are to be printed at the new House. 
1715 Loxid. Gas. No. 5344 ^3 A large Ifolio Common Prayer, 
xq^S Mouse AxUer. Geog. 11 . 145 Bibles, common-prayers, 
and other religious books. 

Co’mmon-room. (Also, in earlier use, com- 
naon-ohamber, used both for this and toi combi- 
nation-room.) 

1 . In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
room to which all the members of the staff have 
common access, and where they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fellows 
and others associated with them retire after dinner. 
Hence the members of this room, as a body. 

In some colleges,^ etc., the undergraduates or students 
support a similar institution, called a funior Comtnon- 
room. 


COMMONS. 

<7x670 Wood Aih. Oxoxi. (ed. Gutch) 518 Trinity Coll, 
Oxford. Much about the same time, 1665, was a Common 
Chamber made up out of a lower room belonging to a Fellow 
. .to the end that the Fellows might meet together,. mostly 
for .society sake, which before was at each chamber by 
turns. And this was done in imitation of other Colleges, 
that had begun before, of which Merton College was the 
first, anno 1661. 1671-2 ^un. Bursar, Tritt. Coll. Camh. 
in Willis and Clark 385 For strings and mending y • violls 
in y' common chamber. *674-5 Ibid. 383, 24 chaires for 
the Common Chamber. 

2683 Contract New Coll. Oxf, 22 Apr. in Wood 
Ath. Oxon. (ed. Gutch) 197 And shall erect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Roorae answer- 
able to the wall and Battlements of the other side, 
1708 Hudson in Hearne Colieci. 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
Ii. 124 My Service to all y‘ Common-room. 17x2 Hearne 
ibid. III. X54 The Common-room say there 'tis silly, dull 
stuff. 1750 Coventry Pmnpey Litt. ii. x. (1785) 69/2 To 
convene ^1 the fellows in the common-room. 2803 Fdm, 
Rev. II. 25a They made him the delight of the common- 
room. 1823 De Quincey X<?/A to Voxmg Man iii. Wks. 
1890 X. 37 Cases, .where a particular study . , was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of talents 
had talked of it in the junior common-room. 1886 M oh ley 
Patiisoxi’s Mem. in Crit. Misc. III. 150 Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than eight in the evening. 

b. attrib., as in common-room man, a servant in 
attendance on the comnaon-room. 

1853 E. Bradley (C. Bede) Verdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 29 
Old John, the Common-room man. 

2 (As two words.) A room common to all ; 
esp. the public room of an inn, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, Our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoners themselves sympathised. 
x8i6 Scott J'alcs Landl. Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn. 

CoittillOIlS (kp'manz), jA //. Forms; see Com- 
mon a . ; also 4-5 comaynes, -aynz, 5 eommines. 
[Plural of Common sk, in various senses.] 

I. Common people ; community. 

1 , The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank ; also f applied to the 
common soldiers of an army. 

In former times sometimes used depreciatively with refer- 
ence to their rudeness; often with the epithet ‘poor’. As 
a rendering of L. plebs, ‘ a commons ‘ o.xurs as a .singular. 

C1330R. Brunne Chron. (1810 45 Alle ]?« coraons ofhe 
lond with letter {>iim bond. 2382 Wyclif yosh. vi. 9 The 
left comouns [Vulg. reliquuxn vx4.lgxts\ folowid the arke. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knfs T, x6si Yemen on foote and com- 
munes many oon. c 1400 Maundev. xix. (1839 > Uf pore 
men and of rude Comouns. 2513 Douglas xEneis ix. vi, 
83 A multitude of commonys of byrth law. 1546 Sttppiic. 
Poor Commons (E. E. T. S.) 79 These men cesse not to 
oppresse vs. your Highnes pore common.s. 1592 F. Sparry 
tr. Cattan’s Geoxnaxicie 92 The commons of the Towne is 
good, and there is much nobilitie therein. x6oxShaks. ynl. 
C. in. ii. 135 Let but the (Joramon-s heare this Testament . . 
And they would go and kisse dead Caesars wounds. 1697 
M. Martin in P/iil. Trans, XIX. 728 In many of the Isles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Pains of the Head. 1702 
Swift Contests Nobles ^ Coxn. Aihexts, So the great African 
Scipio and his brother , . were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . v. 395 He wa.s long 
and affectionately remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regen t. 1846 Arnold // ist. Rome I . ii, 
28 The original Plebs, the commons of Rome. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist, III. 558 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a much more intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons of the boroughs. 

b. The burghers of a town ; the body of free 
citizens, bearing common burdens, and exercising 
common rights. 

2429 Wills If Ixw. N. C. (1835] 78 If so bee yat y mair and 
y« corny ns will relesse me. 24^ MS. Christs Hasp., 
Abmgdoxi in Turner Doxn. Arc/tit. III. 43 ‘I'hus acordid 
the kynge and the covent And the comones of Ahendon. 
2467 111 Eng. Gilds (1870) 386 That ther be then another 
[commoner] chosen, of the moste sadde and sufficiant of the 
comyns w‘yn the cite. 2568 Grafton Chron, 11 . 142 'I'he 
Commons of the Citie of London chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fitz Thomas. 2711 Tyrrell Hist. Exig. 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

2 . The third estate in the English (or other 
similar) constitution; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Parliament. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

1377 Langl. F. pi, B. Prol. 113 panne come pere a kyng, 
knj'^thod hym ladde, Migt of pe commies made hym to 
regne. 1399 — Rich. Redeles iv. 6q Of kynge, ne conceyle 
ne of he comunes noper. <;x46o Fortescue Abs. Lixxi. 
Mon. iii. (18S5) 114 'The Ffrench kynge . . toke vpon hym to 
sett tayles and oper imposicionsvpon the commons withowt 
the a.ssent of the iij estate.s. _ 1593 Shake. Rich. 1 1, n. L 
246 The Commons hath he pil’d with greeuou.s taxes And 
quite lost their hearts. 2660 Chas. H in Clarendon IJist.Reb. 
(1702) II. 375 E.stablish the Peace, Happiness and Honour 
of King, Lords and Commons. 2765 Black.stone Coxxixn. 
I. I. ii. IIS The commons con.sist of all .such men of property 
in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lord's. 18x7 
Par/. Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords ; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders^, 
degraded or dignified ranks. 

b. Hence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament ; the Lower House. 

ri4i5 Crewxted Kixtg 35 in Piex’s PI. Text C. p. 525 Me 
thought y herd a crowned kyng of his comunes axe A .soleyn 
subsidie to susteyne his werres. c 1434 Fasten Lett. I. 36 
Plesit to the righte sage and wy.se Conomunes of this present 
Parlement. 1548 Order of Coxnmum on, Forsomuch a.s in 
our liigh Court of Parliament lately holden at West* 
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minster . .with the consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and Commons there assembled. 1675 T. Turner 
Casff Bucket's <55* Cred. Exam, (ed» 2) 39 The Commons of 
that Age would not agree thereto [to a subsidy], .till they 
had conferd with the Counties and Boroughs. 1707 ViU 
pone 24 Ihe Danger that may arise to our Constitution 
from the 45 Scotch Commons. 1833 Coleridge North. 
Worthies <1852) I. 38 The Lords endeavouring to insert 
a clause, .which clause the Commons of course rejected, 

C. House, of Commons \ formerly also Commons 
House {of parliament). 

1621 Jas. I Let. to Speaker 3 Dec., Some Fiery and 
Popular Spirits in the House of Commons. 1641 Nicholas 
l^apers (18861 36 Too morrow y ■ Commons House intend . . 
to adjourne also till Monday. 1643 Declar. cone. Ireland 
32 It is this day ordered by the Commons House of Par- 
liament 1727 Swift Gullhter ii. vi. 148 An assembly 
called the house of commons . . to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation.^ 1820 Examiner No. 633. 348/2 Is there 
not a man now in the Commons House, who was found 
guilty of a public fraud? 1884 Gladstone in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/6 Ea,ther by the .spontaneous action of the House 
of Commons. 

f d. The representatives of the people of a 
mnnicipaHty ; common-coundlmen. Ohs. 

x^z Enq. Elect. Sheriffs It is enacted, ordained, and 
established by the Lord^ Mayor and Aldermen, and Com- 
mons in Common Council assembled. 

II. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3 . Provisions provided for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of such 
provisions ; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 
monastic use, afterwards esp. in colleges. 

1362 Langl. P . PL A. V. 38 Lest jje kyng and his Counseil 
5or Comunes apeire, And beo stiward in cure stude til 50 
be .stouwet betere. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi.x. 412 We 
clerkes, whan J>ey come, for her comunes payeth, For her 
pelure and her palfreyes mete, & piloures Jjat hem folweth. 
^393 C. I. 143 Conscience & kynde wit and kny5t-hod 
to-gederes Caste jjat j?e comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
c 1400 Test. Lojte i. (1560) 278 b/z Owen not yet some of hem 
money for his commons. iS*7 Whitinton Vnlgaria, 
Whan I was a scholerof Oxforthe I lyued competently with 
vij pens commj'ns wekely. 1370 Order for Swans in Hone 
Every-day Bk. IL 961 The Commons (that is to say) Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence. zsq6Act 
18 Eliz. c. 6 in Oxf. Camb. Enactm. 34 To be expended 
to^ the use of the relief of the commons and diett of the 
saide colledges. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxott. I. 157 He had a 
Chamber, and took his commons in Hart hall. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 27 I* 9 Before he returns to his Commons at the 
University. X725 Bailey Erasm. Collo^.., I will entertain 
you with scholar’s commons, if not with slenderer fare. 
<21734 North Lmes (1826) 1. 19 He used constantly the 
commons in the hall at noons and nights. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendetmis xviii, Then they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate his commons with his brother freshmen. 
18^ Rogers Adanz Smith’s W. N. L Ed. Pref. 7 During 
this time he drew his commons from the college buttery. 

b. Used as sing. ; a common table, an ordinary : 
cf. Doctors' Commons, spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victuals supplied from the 
college buttery or kitchen, at a regular charge. 

1641 Bp. Mountagu A. 4- PT. (1642^ 539 The Priests 
attending . . had a Colledge, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their service within the Temple. 
1688 S. Penton Guardian’s Insir. 80 He invited us the 
next day to a Commons. 1692 Dryden St. Evrermnt’s Ess. 
336 A Commons of Bread and Water. 1828 W. Sewell 
Ojf. Prize Ess.jyj Two commons were put into his hands. 
1884 C. Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. 114 Berkeley lunched 
by himself upon a solitary commons of cold beef. Qxf. 
Undergrad. * Bring me a commons of bread and butter.’ 

d" c. To enter or come mto, he in^ kcep^ etc., 
commorn: to eat at a common table, live to- 
gether (said esp. of the members of a college); 
jig. to enter into, or be in, association {with). So 
to put or turn out of commons. To quit commons 
{Sc. Ohs.) : to settle accounts (cf. Common sh. 15). 

1510 Plumpton Corr. p. cxviii. The foresaid Sir Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson his 
servant the 25 July unto .super againe.^ Lindesay 

(Pitscottie) Scot. {tqzZ) 119 Thinking that it was 

then time to quit commons. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden Soc.) 42 Our Master chargid him to be pack- 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put him out of Commins. 
1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres Pref. 5 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Campe. 1614 T. 
Adams Devil’s Banquet 1S2 If youknowe that Gods cheare 
is .so infinitely better ; why doe you enter commons at 
Satans Feast? 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 453 Toheare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with, 
the Ravens, 1691 Case of Exeter Coll. 32 Such absent 
Scholar shall be turn’d out of Commons for fifteen days. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4132/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
shall duly keep Commons in such Society of which they 
are admitted, "sqm Hearne Collect. 2 Dec, (Oxf. Hist 
Soc.) II. 77 Mr. Gwinnett is put out of commons. 

4 . In wider sense: Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals; daily fare. Shot'i commons', insufficient 
rations, scant fare. 

1340-1 Elyot Image Gou. (1556) 16 Gevyng to poore. . 
Children . . theyr Commons free. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 32 Wee shall haue a barde pyttaunce, and come to 
shorte commons. 1397 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxviii. §5 
The Grecian widows [had] shorter commons than the 
Hebrews. ^ 1639 Fuller Holy War iii. xxviiL ('1840) 169 
Though his commons perchance were shorter, yet he. battled 
better on them. 1651 Walton in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 70 
He deserues at Iea.st to have his Commons shortned. 1697 
Dampier 'Voy. (1698) I. x. 282 Captain Swan . . gave way to 
a .‘^mall enlargement of our commons . . [to] 10 spoonfuls of 
boil’d Maiz a man. xqxz Aubutknot John Btdl (1755} 45 


Now and then she would .seize upon John’s commons, snatch 
a leg of a pullet, etc. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL IL ii. 37 
Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days. 

+ 5 . A privy ; = Common house 4 a. Ohs. 

1624 Hf.ywood Captives iii. in Bullen O. PL lY, Heare ’s 
a place Though neather of the secretest nor the best. To 
unlade^ my.self of this Iniquity [a dead body]. Hee ’s where 
bee is in Comons. 

Common sense, -sense, [repr. Gr. kqiv^ 
aiG’&iqcrLSy L, senstis communis, F. setts communi\ 

1 . Aa ‘ internal ’ sense which w^as regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five senses, in 
which the various impressions received were re- 
duced to the unity of a common consciousness. Ohs. 

iCf. 1398-1^9 common wit s. v. Common a. 21.] 1343 
Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. 1. ii. 3 They [eyes] were or- 
deyned of nature in the former part [of the head] . . that 
they might carye visible thinges to y« commune sens. 1606 
Bryskett Civ. Life 123 Which common sense, is a power 
or facultie of the sen.sitiue soule. .and is therefore called 
common, because it receiueth commonly the^ formes or 
image.s which the exteriour senses present vnto it, and liath 
power to distinguish the one from the other. 1621 Burton 
A nat. Mel. i. i. ii. vii, Inner Sen.ses are three in number, 
.so called, because they he within the brain-pan, as Common 
Sense, Phanta.sie, Memory . . This Common sense is the 
Judge or Moderator of the rest, by_ whom we discern all 
differences of objects. Ibid, ni. xiii, The external senses 
and the common sense considered together are like a circle 
with five lines drawn from the cixvumference to the centre. 
1^2 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Wks. (1872' 11 . 756/3 
note. Common Sense (koipt) aLorOTqo’ci} wa,s employed by 
Aristotle to denote the faculty in which the variou.s reports 
of the several senses are reduced to the unity of a common 
apperception. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. v. (1650I' 174 Cabbage, turnips, 
artichock.s, potatoes, and dates, are her five senses, and 
pepper the common sense. 

2 . The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding ; tlie plain wisdom which is 
every man’s inheritance. (This is ‘ common sense ’ 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) t Formerly also in pi., in phr. Besides 
his common senses : out of his senses or wits, * be- 
side himself 

1335 JoYE ApoL Tiudale (Arb.) 36, I am .suer IJindale] is 
not so farre besydi-s his comon senci.s as to .saye the dead 
bodye heretb cnstls voyce. 1361 T. Norton Cahnn’s Inst. 
I. 13 Vnles.se he be voide of all common sense and natural 
wit of man. 1602 T. Fitzherb. ApoL 20 a, I referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common sence. 
16^ Locke Hum. und. i. iii. § 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who a.sked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. 17x1 Addison 
Spect. No. 70 P 2 A Reader of plain common Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of 
Martial. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 46 note, 
Common sense, .a sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots. 1799 Mackintosh Study Law Nature Wks. 1846 
I. 363 Whoever thoroughly understands .such a science, 
must be able to teach it plamly to all men of common sense. 
1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics. 

Tb. More emphatically: Good sound practical 
sense; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the every-day affairs of life ; general sagacity. 

1726 Amherst Terrae Fil. xx. 100 There is not (said a 
shrewd wag) a more uncommon thing in the world than 
common sense.. By common sense we usually and justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by gross contradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and unmask’d imposture. By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk from cheese. 
1775 Priestley Reidxzj Common sense, .in common 
acceptation - .has long been appropriated . . to that capacity 
for judging of common things that persons of middling 
capacities are capable of. 1852 Tennyson Ode Death Wel- 
lington iv, Rich in .saving common-sense. 188S Worm all 
in Times 16 Jan. 8/1 The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, cleamie,ss of perception, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense, 
f C. Ordinary or untutored perception. Ohs. 

1388 SHAits. L. L. L. i. i. 57 To know . . Things hid and 
bard from common sense.. is .studies god -like recompence. 

d. As a quality of things said or done ( «* ‘ some- 
thing accordant to or approved by common sense’’). 

1803 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 270, I ask 
you again, Gentlemen, is this common sen.se? 1^6 G- 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. iii. (1878) 34 To him it was 
just common sense, and common sense only. 1884 G. 
Denman in La 7 u Rtf 29 Chanc. Div, 467 It is only common 
sense that .. you should look at the whole of the document 
together. 

o. The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a community. 

1396 Spenser Q,vr. x.2Tbat all the cares and evill which 
they meet May. .seerae gainst common sence to them most 
sweet. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies {x66s> 3^ These are to 
be received by the common sense of a Nation, as Gods 
warning pieces, 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. 
(1723) I Tbte common. Sense of mankind. 1713 Berke- 
ley Hylas 4* PhiL ni. Wks. 1871 I. 329, I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion. 1872 Grote Aristotle II. App. ii, 285 
What Aristotle, .defines as matters of common opinion and 
belief includes all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, by Common Sense— what is believed by all men or 
by most men. 1874 Sidgwick Metk. Ethics iii, xi. § 6. 333 
The promise which the Common Sense of mankind recog- 
nises as binding. 

4 . Philos. The faculty of primary truths ; ‘ the 


complement of those cognitions or convictions 
which we receive from nature ; W'hicli all men 
therefore possess in common ; and by which they 
test the truth of knowledge, and the morality of 
actions ’ (Hamilton Menfs Wks. 11 , 756). 

Philosophy of Common Sense : that philosophy which 
accepts as the ultimate criterion of truth the primary cog- 
nitions or beliefs of mankind ; e.g. in the theory of percep- 
tion, the universal belief in the existence of a material 
world. Applied to the Scotch school which arose in the 
iSth c. in opposition to the views of Berkeley and Hume. 
[<71703 Berkeley Bk. Wks. IV, 455 Mem. Tobe 

eternally banishing Metaphisics, etc., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.] 1758 Price Rev. Quest. Piorals (ed. 2) 81 
Common sense, the fkctilty of self-evident truths. 1764 Reid 
{title , An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense. 1770 Beattie Ess. Truth in Ann. Reg. 
(1772) 253 Common Sense hath, in modern times, been u.sed 
by philosophers, both French and British, to signify that 
power of the mind which perceive.s truth, or commands 
belief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse ; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but from nature. 
1776 Campbell Philos. Rhet. (iSoi) 1. 1, ii. 99 To maintain 
propositions the reverse of the primary truths of common 
sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it only implies 
insanity. i8<}2 Sir \V. Hamilton in Reid’s Wks, IL 742 
On the Philosophy of Common Sense; or our primary 
beliefs considered as the ultimate criterion of truth. X87K 
Fraser in Berkeley’s Wks. L 1S3 The universal concurrent 
assent of mankind may be thought by some an invincible 
argument in behalf of Matter. {^Note, Commonly called the 
argument from Common Sense. 1874 Sidgwick Meth. 
Ethics-^, xi, Dogmatic IntuitionLsm,Tn which the general 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5 . aft rib. (the two word.s being always hyphened). 
1854 E. Forbes Lit. Papers i. 43 Common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men’s minds. 1872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886! 93 The air \va.s thick with common-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas. ^ X874 Sidgwick 
Meth, Ethics 1. vi- § 3. 70 Egoism and Utilitarianism may 
fairly he regarded as extremes between which the Common- 
Sense morality is a kind of media, via. 

Hence Comino3i.-se*nsed a., possessing common 
sense. Common-se-iisely adv.y in a common 
sense manner. Comnxon-seuse-o dox a. nonce-wd. 
on type of orthodox. Commoxi-se'nsi'ble, -My, 
-sensical a., possessing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense ; whence Commoxt-se’iisically adv. 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 

1875 M, G. Peaese Dan. Quorm Ser. i. (X879') 2^ Pithy, 
plain, *common-sensed. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life HI. 66 
Common-sensed and real-hearted men. 1878 Grosart in 
H. More's Poems Introd. 36/2 Thus *common-.sensely does 
he put the matter. 1866 Reade G. Gaunt 1. 207 He did 
not think it. .*common-,sense-o-dox to turn his back upon 
their dinner. 1831 Hawthorne Snove Image (1879V 30 This 
highly benevolent and *common-sensibIe indiviaual. 1873 
Helps Soc. Press, xxv. 382 Common-sensible conclusions. 
1890 Uniz/. Rev. 15 July 455 He chattered away, .^commbn- 
sensibly enough. xBSo Rutledge 155 A plain *coramon- 
sen.sical statement of affairs. 1887 R. Cleland True to 
a Type I. 259 H e was matter-of-fact and common-sensical 
to a degree. 187S Fraser’s Mag, XVII. 802 There are 
some things fit to be stated omtorically, some poetically 
..some humorously, some *cammonsensicaIly. 

Common Seijeant, Sewer (Shore): see 

Seejeant, Sewee, 

tCommo^nstrate, v. Ohs. [f. L. cammon- 
strdt- ppl. stem of commonstrd-re, f, com- + mon- 
strdre to show.] To point out, make clear. 

1623 CocKERAM, Commonsfrate, to teach. 1630 Charleton 
Paradoxes 12, I shall, .commonstrate it by reasons. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 5^2 Gummes . . commonstrate its 
eximious faculties. 

Gommonty (kfmanti). Forms: 4-5 com- 
Tinete, comounte(e, -yiite(e, 4-6 -onte, 5-oiitee, 
-imte, -ownte, -ente, -entie, (conmaunte, 
couenaxmte), 5-6 eomontie, eommontye, 
-entye, 6 comontye, -enty, commente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, commonte, -tie, 6 -7 Sc. eommo-anty, -tie, 
7 comonty, 7- commonty. [a. OF. comuneti 
(comm-') L. communitdt-em common fellowship, 
society, n. of state f, communfs Common, social, 
etc. ; in med.L. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of 'common citizenship’, and a 'com- 
munity’ or 'body of fel low- citizen s The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions : first, 
associated with the adj. Common in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form : secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as Community, q.v.] 

+ 1 . The bo(iy of the common people, common- 
alty, commons. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvii. 5 Takmge of the comune [z>.r. 
comynte, X388 comyn puple] summe yuele men. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 115 ^e comonnte l^plebeml of 
Rome. 1474 Caxton Chesse 91 The thynges of the co- 
munete. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 323/3 Crete oppressions and 
Importable charges among the comonte, a 1353 Udall 
Royster D. v. vi. (Arb, 1 86 The nobilitie, .With all the whole 
commontie. 1339 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Compl. Dk. 
Buckkm, 61 Let no prince put trust in commontie. r6oo 
Heywood xst Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 69 The Kmg 
wants money, and would haue some of his commonty. 
i* 2. A community ; a commonwealth. Ohs. 
CX380 Wyclif Serzn. Sel. Wks. II. 350 Ellis h® comynte 
wolde not stonde. CX449 Pecock Repr, \. xvi. 87 Euery 
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kingdom or comounte dy vidid in him silf schal he destruyed. 
1496 Dives ^ (.W, de W.) v. xxii. 226, 2 Euery man is 

a parte of the comonte. 1323 Ld. Berners I. cxI. 

167 To kepe y ' commentie of Flanders in frendshyppe. 
t 3 . ‘ Community, common possession ’ (Jam.). 
<?34oo Rom. Rose 5212 With hem holdyng comunte Of alle 
her goode in charite. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas, Vlf C. 2 All com- 
mon Kirks, perteining of auld to the saids Bishoppes, and 
their chapter in commountie, 

4 . Commonage, common of pasture, etc. (see 
Common sL (S'). Sc. 

x54ohS'c, Acts yas. V (1814) 379 (Jam.') With, .commounty 
in the saidis muris, myris and mossis.^ 1818 Scott : 5 V. 
Lamm, xii, Their huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty. 

Blackiu. Mag. LXVI. 660 The agricultural labourer. . 
had, moreover, rights of pasturage and commonty .. which 
have long ago disappeared. 

5 . Land held in common ; common Sc.^ 

1600 Sc. Acts Jas. VL c. 5 Diverse persons, hes riven 

out . , great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any right. 1754 Erskine Frmc. Sc. Law (1809) 321 Com- 
monty , . in our law language, and in charters, frequently 
signifies a heath or moor. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot L 
III. 158 Strathaven. .posse-ssed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. 1874 Aci-^T ^ 38 Vict.c, 94 § 35 A decree of division 
of commonty or of common property or runrig lands. 1883 
Scotsman 23 July 5/7 The commonty of Harray has all been 
divided between the heritors. 

f 6. The liberties of a borough ; ‘jurisdiction or 
territory’ (Jam.). Sc. Ohs. 

c 157s Sir J. Balfour Practices 54 (Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh. 

f ?. Commonty [coitimenti) fire \ app. the name 
given in the i6th c. (at Cambridge) to a fire pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of a 
college in the room of one of them, and to the 
social meeting round this hre after dinner: the 
origin of the \-a.ttt commonfire-r 00m, common-room, 
ox comHnation-room {stQ th.Q 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 4 After dinner 
and supper, at comment! fiers . . I continuid as long as ani, 
and was asfellowli as the best. Ibid. 5 At a commenti tier 
in M. Jacksuns chamber this last year. 

Lfumorously, as a blunder for comedy. 

iggfi SuAKS. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (kf?*msn- 
W2*l). arch. [orig. two words Common a. + 
Weal (:~ 0 E. wela, weola well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side by side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-puhlic. Of. F. bien commtm, 
Hen public, L. res pttblica, ns commums. It is 
still used as two words in sense i. In sense 2 
{^commonwealth) it was in i6th c. more esp. 
Scotch, and is now archaic or rhetorical, or used 
with etymological emphasis.] 

1 , (Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, public welfare, prosperity of 
the community. 

a 1469 Gregory's Chron. [an. 1450! (Camden X876) ipi 
They [the Kentish insurgents] wente, as they .sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde, x^6 Pil^, Per/, 
33 The partes of marines body hath, .theyr oifyce. .for the 
commune wele of the hole body. 1542 Boorde Dyetmy 
Pref. (1870) 228, 1 do it for a common weele [XS47 a common 
weale]. 1553 Q* Mary in Strype Eccl. Mem. Ill, App. i. 3 
As shall avaunce Gods glory and the commonweal, X609 
Skene Reg. Maf. 10 The law is made for the common- 
well and profite of baith the parties. 1622 BhCo^IIen. VII, 
X57 To the Commonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
1744 Thomson 1 7 Ever musing on the common 
weal. X874 F. Seebohm Prot. Rev. (1887)7 Citizens for 
whose common weal the nation is to be governed. 

2 . The whole body of the people, the body 
politic; a state, community. = Common WEALT ri 2. 

This use was adversely criticized by Elyot : see quot, igsx. 
C1330 R, Brunne_ Chron. (1810) 202 pe comen wele was 
paled of bat conseilyng pat it were not delated, so was 
R[ichard] pe kyng. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. 1, Hit semeth that 
men haue ben longe abused in calling RempnblicaiJt a com- 
mune weale. .There may appere lyke diuersitie to be in 
englisshe betwene a publike weale and a commune weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Res ptibUca, Sc Res ptebeia, 
1535 Lyndesay 2436 The coraraon-weil of fair Scot- 

land. 1549 Latimer (Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 

magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquilHtie of the com- 
mune weale maye be confirmed. i<Sii Cory at Crudities 
460 A most excellent aristocratieall fame of common-weale. 
X726 Thomson (17^8) 432 Solon the next who built 

his common- weal On Equity's wide Base. 1850 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke Pref. 23 The most truly liberal-minded class of 
the commonweal. 

fb. The Christian commonweal*. Christendom. 
1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vui. 20 The Christian 
commonweale is decayed. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks In- 
trod., The.. state of the Christian Commonweale.. might., 
mooue euen a right stony heart to ruth. 

1 3 . =- Commonwealth 3. {^poetic nonce-use.) 
1733 Swift On Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
zeal, Duncenia to a common-weal. 
t 4 . Comb. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GnUD vTh, These aduenturous 
commonwealminglers. 1587 Golding De Moniay sCx. 173 
Ridding^ goode Common wealemen out of the way, that he 
may mainteine himself stil in his tyranny. 

CoBlinoiiwealtll (kp-monwelp). Forms: see 
Common a, and Wealth. [In its history, like 
prec. ; wealth, ME. wellhe, being a later formation, 
in same sense as weal, OE. wela. The two words 
were used indiscriminately by Skelton and others, 


in senses 1 and 2 ; but in the itithc. commo 7 iwealth 
became the ordinary English term in sense 2 (and 5 ), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense i, if used, is now pronounced as two words 
co'mmon weadth ; this pronunciation was formerly 
the usual one, and still occurs occasionally in the 
other senses. Cf. note under Common-place.] 
fl. Public welfare; general good or advantage. 
Obs. in ordinary use : see Common- weal. 

r 1470 Harding Ckron. cxxiv. xiii, He dyd the comraen 
wealthe sustene. a 1528 Skelton Vox Populi 318 And so 
marreth..Th3 comonwelthe of eche .sytte. 1530 Palsgr. 
207/1 Common welthe, bien publiqm. 1553 S. Cabot 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 To the common 
wealth and benefite of the whole corapanie and mysterie. 
xd7p Burnet Hist. Ref. 25 The common wealth of a whole 
realm was chiefly to be looked at. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Charac. wks, (Bohni II. 64 They choose that wel- 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth.^ 
Ruskin Fors Clavig. vii. 13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common-Wealth or for a Common-IIlth. 

2 . The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politic ; a state, an iride- 
pendent community, esp, viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an 
interest. 

15x3 Douglas ^Eneis, Pref. note hk. vn, It is vertew that euer 
ha.s promoued commoun welthys. XS34 Ld. Berners Gold, 
Bk. M. Aurcl. (X546) PI vj b, Of diners men, and one lorde, is 
composed a common welth. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. 
Eng. (1609) II A common-wealth is called a society .. of a 
multitude of free men, collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenants among themselues. 1612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. 1,(1627) 3 The certaine good ..both 
unto Church and Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Gozd. n. x. 
§ 133 By Commonwealth, I .. mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word Civitas. 1750 
Johnson No. 145 P3 Men .. content to fill up the 
lowest clas.s of the commonwealth. 1855 H. Reed Led. 
Eng. Hist. V. 150 Not only the kingly commonwealth of 
England, hut the republican commonwealth of America, ^ 
fig. x6ox Shaks. Alps IVell i. i. 137 It is not politicke, in 
the Common-wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

3 . A State in which the supreme power is vested 
in the people ; a republic or democratic state. 

^ axSxB Raleigh Maxims St. (1651) 8 A Common-wealth 
is the swerving or depravation of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government of the whole Multitude of the base and 
poorer Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Fepys Diary (i87g> IV, 461 Better things were done, and 
better managed . . under a Commonwealth than under a 
King. -ax5ri4 Burnet Ow/i Time *1766) 1 . 63 This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England. 
x86o Motley Netkerl, 1 x 868 ) 1 . i. 7 The career of., the 
Dutch Commonwealth. 1870 Lowell Among rny Bks. Ser. 
I. (1873) 228 The sturdy commonwealths which have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4 . Eng. Hist The republican government esta- 

blished in England between the execution of 
Charles I in 1649 Restoration in 1660, 

xfi4p Act Parlt. 19 May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by this present Parliament, and by the authority of the 
same, That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Constituted, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Commonwealth and Free State ; and shall 
henceforward be Governed a.s a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute as Officers and Mini.sters for the 
good of the People, and that without any King or House of 
Lords, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiii. (1843) 784/2 The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 
. , sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. 1711 Addison Sped, No, 55 F 2 The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its height of Power and 
Riches. 1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past Introd. § 25 In the 
time of the commonwealth this spectacle was discontinued. 
1862 It. Vaughan Eng. Honconf. 443 In the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 

6. fransf. QiiCfig. Applied in various ways to a 
body or a number of persons united by some 
common interest ; t.%. commonwealth of learning, 
the whole bod3Lof learned men, the (republic of 
letters ’ ; commonwealth of nations : see quot. 1 796. 

iSS* Turner I. Prol. Aij b, The hole common 

welth of all Christendome. x6oS-ix Bp. Hall AfkifiA it. 
§ 82 The whole heavenly commonwealth of angels. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, ii. 90 Torrlcellius .. to whom all the 
Common-wealth of Learning are exceedingly oblieg’d. 171a 
W. Rogers Voy. 31 1 In the Government of our sailing 
Common-wealth. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. Vllf. 
182 The writers on publlck law have often called this aggre- 
gate of [European] nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general law; with some diversity of provincial 
customs and local establishments. 18x4 Wordsw. Excurs. 
IV. 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of tilings Up 
from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1.230 Any Gennan or Italian principality, .was 
a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 

lb. Theatr. A company of actors who share the 
receipts instead of receiving salaries. 

x886 L. Outram in Dram. Rev. 27 Mar. 83/1 Fourth- 
class theatres, commonwealths, fit-up tours, and such ve~ 
of experience. 

+ 6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgents 
of 1549 (or their adherents). Obs. 

1549 Sir A. Aucher in Froude Hht . Eng . V. 204 note . 
Men called Commonwealths, and their adherents .. have 


been sent up and come away without punishment. And 
that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten the par- 
don of others. .There was never none that ever spake as 
vilely as these called Commonwealths does. 

7 . attrib. 

1^93 Nashe P. Penilesse^'^dSs&. Soc.) 68 Cloaking of bad 
actions with common-wealth pretences. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, 
VI, i. iii. 157, I come to talke of Common- wealth Affayres. 
1654 E, Johnson lVonde?*-wrkg. Provid. 129 Compleating 
the Colonies in Church and Common- wealth-w'ork, 1695 
Eng, Anc. Const. ^ Eftg. 2 Much censured as savouring of 
commonwealth principles. 

t Coiiiiaoiiwea*ltli®3-maiij -weaitlis- 
Ittail* Obs. exc. flisf. Also commonwealth- 
man. [Cf. statesman, townstnan, tradestnan, etc.] 
1 1 . One devoted to the interests of the common- 
wealth ; good c. = good citizen, patriot. Ohs. 

1579 J. Stubbes G<2/54g<?w//Dj b, More like Basdaes to 
the great Turke, then Christian common weal tlimen. 1593 
TeitTroth's New F. Gift yj He.. can be but a bad com- 
mon wealthes man which is an ill husband, xfiza T. Scott 
Belg, Pismire 28 The.se . . degenerating from the noHHtie 
and vertue of their Ancestors, become of Comraon-wealths- 
men Common- woes-men. 1677 Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 
109 You are not a good Commonwealth.s-man, if you do 
not give me leave To Print thi.s; for it will be a general 
ood to the Clothing-Trade. 1743 Richardson P^amela. 
II. 385 Their next Heir cannot well be a worse Com- 
monwealth's-man. 

2 . TIist. An adherent of the English Common- 
wealth in the 1 7th c. ; also gen., an adherent 
of a republican government, a republican {obs.), 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 210 To build upon the 
Union made by those Commonwealth-men, I cannot con- 
sent. 1683 Apol. Proi. France V. 62 The great e.st cry 
against the French Protestants, as Common wenlthsmen and 
Traytors. 1779-81 Johnson X. P., Thomas Par- 

nell was the son of a common weal thsman . .who, at the Re- 
storation, left .. Cheshire .. and settled in Ireland. 1S24 
New Monthly Mag. X. 573 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen. 

[Oonamony©: %tt List of Spurious lP’o 7 'ds.li 
Commorade, obs. f. Comrade. 
t Commorance. Obs. Alsod-ans. ff.CoM- 
MORANT, or its source : see -ancb,] Abiding; 
sojourning; tarrying. 

XS94 West Symbol, u. § 220 The shier, and town .. or 
place of his then or late dwelling^^ or commorans. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert 7 'rav. 216 After .sixe dayes commorance in 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. 

Commorancy (kf?*m6ransi). Chiefly Za^tt 
Also 8 comorancy. [f. as prec. : see -ancy.] 
Abiding, abode, residence. (Formerly with //.) 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Genirie 51 Vagarantes from their owne 
dwelling.s, or vsuall places of commorangie.s, i6gt II art 
Misc. (Malh ) V. 79 England . . wherein so many men have 
their commorancy and abode. 1798 Root A mer. Law Rep, 

I. 263 Question was. .Whether, .a foreigner, .could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. 1881 Law Ri^. in Times 14 Apr. 
4/3 A mere transient visit, or a temporary commorancy, 

Gommorant (kp-mbrant), a. and sb, Obs, exc. 
as prec. Also 6-7 comoraiit(e. [ad. L. conv 
moraniem, pr. pple. of commord-ri to tarry, abide, 
f. com' + mordri to delay, tarry, f. mora delay.] 

A. adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to members 

of the Senate resident in the town {commorantei\ in villa) 
who were no longer members of their colleges : this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. 

^5x556 Cranmer Wks. IL 277 If Davison he dwelling or 
commorant within my jurisdiction. x6o6 N. B. Sidney's 
Ourania Miijb, If any on the earth were commorant. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. (1611) xx, 163 [Fowls] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, etc. 1726 Aylipfe Farerg. 
407 Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
iT&g BLACKSTONE Comm. IV, 270 All freeholders within the 
precinct .. and all persons commorant therein ; which com- 
morancy consists in usually lying there. 1888 Daily Tel. 
22 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman .. ‘commorant' in Edinburgh, 
fb. Of water : Standing, not running away. 
1610 W. Folkinc.ham vlr/ of Surttey i. v, 10 Water 
Appropriate is either Commorant, viz, confined vrithin the 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thereof. 

B. sh. A dweller, sojourner, resident 

(Also as in note to A.) 

axfrjo Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 10 Rabbi Jacob, 
a Jew born, whom I remember for a long time a Commorant 
in the University. Ibid. i. 32 In. all my time that I was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. 

;t Commora'tioii. Obs. [ad. L. commordtidn* 
em,n.of action f. commord-ri: see prec. ; cf. mod. 
F. €ommo 7 *ation.'\ Dwelling, abiding, sojourning. 

i6i2~5 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. xix. vi. An opportunity 
of his yommoration amongst them, xflgx Howell Venice 33 
They invited them to . .fix their Commoration there, a x6^ 

J, Smith Set Disc. v. 175 The commoration of the soul in 
such a body as this. xBgx Mem, of Beddoes in Poems fui 
The audacity of ghostly ‘ commoration ' with flesh and blood. 

t Commorato:^, Obs. [f. L. commordz, ppL 
stem of co 7 nmordri (see prec.), after analogy ofX. 
nouns in -di-ium : see -ory.] A dwelling-place. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu .< 4 . ^ M. (1642) 456 This name [holy 
houses] they gave as well unto their Cels, and Commora- 
tories where they ligged, as to their Synagogues. 

Commorient (k^mo&*rient), a. [ad. L. cQt 7 i* 
morient-em, pr. pple. of comfnori to die with, f. 
C 077 U + mori to die.] Dying together ; in Asirol. 
of or pertaining to simultaneous death, Obs. 

1646 Buck Rick, III, 86 (R.) The same compatient and 
commorient fates and times. 
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"b. as sk 

3^73®~3 ^ Bailey (folio\ Commorients^ persons dying 
together, at the same time. 1773 in Ash 1888 Coote 
Com, Form Probate Pract. (ed. 10) 222 If the commorient 
. .has left a Will it must be proved, 

’t C02B.lil0*rs©. Obs. [f. commors- ppl. stem of 
commordere to bite sharply, cause a pang, after 
remorse^ Compassion, pity. ! 

^597 Daniel Civ. IV ares i. xlvi, Yet doth calamitie attract i 
commorse. Ibtd. ii, ciii, The better fe we.. Stood careful 
lookers-on with sad commorse. I 

II C 01 B.m 03 ?t 1 l (k2?-m^i{)). Welsh Hist. Also 7 i 
eomortln^e, [ad. Welsh cytnmhorth^ eynihorth^ \ 
now Q.Qmn\ovXj cymorth, ^aid, subsidy \ f. cym-- | 
together, with porth aid, assistance, help, sup- 
port] An aid, a contribution or collection in aid. 

140a Act Hen. IV^ c. 27 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement sustenuz en la terre de 
Gales pur faire Kymorthas ou coillage sur la comune poeple 
illeoges. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VII c. 6 No person . . shall 
. . within Wales . . gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, or other collection or exactions. 1617 in 
Rymer P'oedera (1710) XVII. 31 All manner of Forgeries. . 
Exactions, Comorthes and begging. 1672 Cowel Inierpr.^ 
Comorthf signifies a Gontribution . . It seems this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young Priests 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Redemp- 
tion of Murders or Felonies. 

11 Commos (kp-mps). Gr. Trag. [Gr. 
striking, beating of head and breast in lamentation, 
f. {coTTreiv to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more of the chief characters and the chonis sing 
alternate parts, 

1879 L. Campbell So/>/ioc/es I, (ed. 2) 241 The commos 
w'hich follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes. 

11 Coanmot (k2?'m3t). Welsh Hist, Forms : 5 
commott, 6-8 comofc, 7- commot^e. [a. Welsh 
cyttiwd^ hymwtf in mod.W. ewm/nml, neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf. cymydog neighbour).] In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division; 
usually subordinate to a cantref or ca^itred. 

\xzZ^Statui. (Spelman), Vicecomes de Kaernarvan 

sub quo Cantreda de Arvan, Cantreda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conkyn, Cantreda de Alien, & Commotum 
de Irmemch.] 149s Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 17 The com- 
mottisof Nanconwey and Dynllane. 1335 ActCrj Hen. F///, 
c. 26 § 3 Manours . . within the compas . . of the said . . 
parishes, commotes, & cantredes. 1584 H. Lloyd Caradoc’s 
Hist, Cambria 12. x6io Holland Camdeds Brit. 1. 663 
Eastward. .standethMouthwy aCommotvery well knowne. 
1627 Speed England i. § 7 They [the Cantreves] were sub- 
diuided into their Cymedeu or Commots.^ 1:723 H. Row- 
lands Mona Aniiquaiijt6) 114 Anglesey is. .divided . .into 
three Cantrefs, and each of thesse into two Comots. 1836 
J. Downes ML Decam. I. 156 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire. 

b. Sometimes identified with ; A seigniory, 
lordship, or manor. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 5 a, A commote i.s a great seigniory 
and may include one or divers manoi's. 1S89 H. Lewis 
Anc. Laws Wales 162-3. 

? Ignorant writers have confounded the word with OE. 
mdt, z^mdtt or L. commdtnsy and spoken of it as a gather- 
ing or assembly. In Les Termes de la Ley (1641) it is con- 
founded with Commorth (misspelt commoith\ 

Commote v. rare. [f. L. commot- 

ppl. stem of comniovere to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb: c,i. promote. The ordinary word 
is commove; this is perh. directly suggested by 
£ommotionl\ trans. To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

1832 Hawthorne BUihedale Rom. II. iii. 50 The whole 
society being more or less commoted and made uncomfort- 
able thereby, a 1864 — Dr. Grimshawe's Secret (1883) 280 
The Warden, greatly commoted for the nonce, complied. 

tCommo'ter, Oh. [ad. L. eommbtor: cf. 
promoter^ and prec.] One who stirs up or sets in 
motion. 

1646 J. Lileurne Game Sc. ^ Eng. 16 Those which were 
the first coromoters and raiser of troubles and warres. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. m. 128 Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, a.s also of the punishment, those desperate men suffer'd, 
who were the Commoters of it. 

t Commo*tlier, co-motlier. Oh. or dial In 
5-6 commoder. [if. Com- + Mother, after med.L. 
commdter, F. commere in same sense: cf. Comered.] 
A name for the relationship of a godmother to the 
other god-parents and the actual parents of a 
child ; = gossip, cttnwter, in their original sense. 

c 1440 York Myst. ix. 143 My comraodrys and my co.synes 
bathe, 1323 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 171 To my Commoder 
Smyth my musterdevily.s gowne. 1847-78 in Halliwell, 
1833 Whitby Gloss., Co-mother, a godmother or co-helper 
in the religious training of the child. 

Commotiou Forms: 5-6 com- 

(ni)oGion, -cyon, 6- commotion, [a. OF. com- 
{m)ocion (12th c. in Littre), ad. L. commotion-em^ 
n. of action f. commovere ; see Commovb.] 
tl. lit. Continuous or recurring motion ; move- 
ment hither and thither, up and down, or the like. 
Oh. exc. as in 2. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. i53i> 291 The cause of this 
great conimocyon or mouynge of theyr bodyes. ^ 1349 
Compl. Scot. xiii. '18721 in Agitatione and commotione of 
his army vp and dqun. 1607 Topsell Four-f.^ Beasts {1673) 
242 In the commotion of his horse, he [the rider] may not 
touch any member or part of him, but only his back. 1630 
Bulwer Anthropomet 188 Commotion of the Arms. 


2 . Physical disturbance, more or less violent ; 
tumultuous agitation of the parts or particles of 
any thing ; of the sea : turbulence, tossing. 

1392 tr. y-imins On Rev. vi. 15 There is no man that shall 
not be astonished at that generall commotion. 1634 Peacham 
Genii. Exerc. 124 The Ocean, .by reason of his often com- 
motion and raging. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 992 Nor onely 
Paradise In tWs commotion, but the Starrie Cope . . or all 
the Elements At least had gon to rack. 1741-3 Wesley 
yml. I1749) 13 In a moment the commotion ceased, the 
heat was over. 1794 Southey Botany Bay Eclog. iii, I . . 
was soon sick and sad with the billows’ commotion. 1823 
J- Badcock Bom. Amusem. 31 Drop good vinegar . . upon 
flour contaminated with other admixtures, and immediate 
commotion takes place, 
b. (with a and//.) 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 173 The earth has undergone 
commotions abstracted from a deluge, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. ii. 12 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

3 . Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly ; often in 
phr. in commotion. (Also with and//.) 

i6i6 Bulloicar, Com7ttotion, a great stir, a hurly burly. 
1752 Rambler No. 202 T 4 That perpetual contest 

for wealth which keeps the world in commotion. 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life Highl. 61 When I went on deck there was a 
great commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 
ropes. 

4 . Public disturbance ordi.sorder; tumult, sedi- 
tion, insurrection. (^The earliest sense recorded.) 

1471 in Camden Misc. (1847) ^7 To have [made] com- 

mocion ayeinst the king. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 
358, I haue seduc’d a head -strong Kentishman lohn Cade 
of Ashford, To make Commotion. 1613 R. C. Table A Iph. 
(ed. 3', Commotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquietnesse. 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 14 The open commotion of 
your people. 

b. (with tz and //.) A disturbance, agitation; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 26 Commocions or sedicions 
among themselfes. 1542 Contn. FabyatPs Chron. vii. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a folishe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 183 The punishment 
of the I^eaders, and teachers in a Commotion. 1749 
Smollett Regicide 1. i. Each popular commotion he im- 
rov’d By secret ministers. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 

. in. ii. 314 He became once more engaged in the political 
commotions of the day. 

t 5 . Mental perturbation ; agitation, excitement. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe ca I anger. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. n. iii, 185 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charact. (1737) II. n. 11. 144 What is' justly stil’d Passion 
or Coymiotion. 1768 Sterne Se^ii, Joum. (1775) II. 105 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6. attrib. 

<tiS55 Latimer Serm. <5- Rem. (1845) 389 The misbe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [f. e. the 
Pilgrimage of GraceJ. 

t Commo'tion, v. Oh. rare-~\ [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To cause commotion. 

159^ Nashe Lenten SUtfle (1871') 63 In tlie boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraid him. 

Commotiozial (k^mffu'JonM), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. •+ -AL i.J Of or pertaining to commotion. 

1870 S. Palmer Virg. Eclog. 10 That is a diseased com- 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

t Commo'tioner, Oh. [f. as prec. -b -er.] 
One who excites or takes pait in a commotion; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

1349 Cheke Fhtri Sedit, (1641) 13 Who can perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and . . comraotioners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth?^ 1350 Crowley Epigr. 555 The Swerde 
wyl not helpe in the common wealth, To purge it of 
Commotionars [1. 595 has coramosioners]. 1616 Bolton 
Hypercr. in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. 231 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his 
worthy father. 1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. 1. 50 Lord Cobham 
. . being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary. 

t Commo'tive, a. Oh. [f. L. conmiot- (see 
Commote «>.) + -ive, as if ad. L. *commotTv-ti.sl\ 
Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. (16411 22/r The Seas corn- 
motive and inconstant flowing. 1607 J. Day Traxi. Eng. 
Bro. (1881) 75 Commotiue thoughts : enuie and hate Striue 
in my breast. 1629 T. Adams Wks. (i86a) III. 283 Anxious 
commotive thoughts. 

11 Commo’tris. [L. fern, of coinmdtor *one 
who sets in motion ’.] * A maid that makes ready 

and vnready her Mistris’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Commoun^e, aly, obs. ff. Common, -ly, 
Coiumove (k^m«*v), v. Also 4-5 commoeve, 
-meve. Chiefly in pa. pple, [a. F. commouv-oir 
(i2tb c. in Littre), stressed stem commeuv-. 

Noted by Johnson as ‘Not in use’, and by Craig 1847, 
‘ Obs.* ; but, although chiefly found in Scotch writers after 
1500, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.] 

i. trans. {lit.) To move violently, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 12 pe manace of pe ICamb. 
Univ. MS. be see] commoeuyng or chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro jje botme^ 1313 Douglas AEneis viu vi. 72 And sail 
commove that deipest pyt of hell. 1659 Macallo Can. 
Physick 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to be 
troubled. 1744 'Thomson Summer 970 The sands, Com- 
moved around in gathering eddies play. 1822 Southey 
Ode King's Visit Scotl 6 From its depths commoved, In- 
furiate ocean raves. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 208 The 
air is so commoved by your voice. 


fb. of motion onward. Ohs. rare. 

135* Abp. Hamilton (1884) 34 Thai salbe com- 

movit fra the see to the see. 

c. jhg. To put into general or universal motion. 
187a Morley Voltaire {^6.. 2) II. 76 The general stir and 
life of public activity tends to commove the whole system, 
f 2 . To throw into disorder, disturb. Ohs. 
cx$oo Melusine xxi. 123 About the spryng of the day 
foure score basynets , . commevyd al tboost by manere of 
batayll. <2 1363 Bale SeL Wks. (Parker Soc.) 476 When 
Gods judgments begin to wax known, all things are corn- 
moved and troubled. ^ 1623 Drum_m. of H awth. l^loivers of 
Sion 20 Love, .doth disturb the mind, And, like wild waves, 
all our designs commove. 

3 . To move in mind or feeling, stir to emotion, 
rouse to passion; to excite. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 205 Jupiter., was commeved of 
this thing. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxii, With his 
crye he hath them so commeued. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
II. I. iii. 43 Al the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. 1335 Stewart Craw. Scot. 11. 577 Rycht far he 
wes commouit at that thing. 1567 in H. Campbell Love- 
left. Mary Q Scots (1824) App. 41 Albeit her Hienes was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the said 
Erie Boithvile, <2x640 Earl Stirling So?m, in Campbell 
Spec. Brit. Poets III. 207 Such was Diana once, when being 
spied By rash Actseon, she was much commoved. 1730 
Cloud of Witnesses App. (1810) 317 This so commoved him 
that he durst not go away. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, The 
clerk . . was also commoved. 1840 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. I. 
132 To feel your.self commoved by such phenomena. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems 1. 126 Com moving thee no less 
With that forced quietness, 

fb. To excite or incite /<?. Ohs. 
cr 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1795 This commeveth me To 
speke. Ihid. ni. Proeni. 17 Comeueden. — Boetk. iv. 
167 Voys or soune. hurtlif) to }:re eres and commoeuik hem 
to Irerkne. 1631 Charleton Ephes. ^ Cimm. Matrons 11. 
(166S) 45 To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Hence Commoved///. a., and Commo-ving 
vbl, sh. and ///, a. 

1641 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, are as it were forced upon him. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 35 The gayest Kingdomes shall 
be but ruffling scuffling, removing and commoving hovells. 
1847 Blackw. Mag. 768 The pulses of the commoved air. 

Commown e, eoramun, obs. ff. Common, 
t CommiiTeeate, Obs.’-^'^ [irveg. f. L. com- 
mulce-rel\ ‘Toasswage’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Come. 

II Commujia: see Commune rA* i. 
f Co'mmunably, adv. Ohs. [Eccentric spelling 
for comenably, cf. Comenable.] Duly, properly, 
c 1400 Rom. Rose yzy] Sithen men us loven communably. 

Communal (k^?Ini^ 7 *nat, k^iu^nal), a. [a. F. 
€ 07 nmtmal ad, laie L. co 7 nmi 7 ndl-is, f. commfma 
Commune.] 

1 . Of or belon|(ing to a commune (senses i & 2), 

rSii W. Taylor m Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 62 Communal 

nurseries were every where established. 1837 Penny Cycl 
V 1 1 1 . 41 2/2 F ranee . . is divided into commune.s . . under a 
municipal officer, .who bears the same title^ that of Maire, 
which was^ borne by the head of the antient communes. 
He.. is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
which are chosen by the communal electors. 1861 M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ, F'rance 98 To be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 24 years old. 1864 Kirk/'^^nj. 
Bold 1. ii, 73 Self-government, .was the vital principle of 
the communal charters. 187^ Dixon Two Queens 1. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the cities had their, .communal laws. 

b. ex'” or pertaining to the Baris Commune and 
its adherents. 

1871 Graphic III, 310/1 When the history of the Com- 
munal insurrection in Paris comes to be written. 1881 
Daily News 20 Jan. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a (or the) community. 

1843 Barmby in New Age i Sept. 86 So also do I declare 

that Baptism should become, as a religious rite, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansio^is 
(1862) 223 In the next world they . . will have no national or 
communal existence. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iii. 
(1875) 82 There is strong evidence that the lowest races 
of men live, or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called ‘Communal Mai-riage*. 1888 Amy Levy Reuben 
ScLchs X. 131 It consolidates one’s position , . to stand well 
with the [Jewish] Community. .But . , you will And a good 
many meetings of all sorts, which are not communal. 

3 . Of cr pertaining to the commonalty or body 
of citizens (L. commune) of a burgh. 

187s Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. § 809 The communal or 
popular faction was not however crushed. — Thus ended one 
phase of the communal quarrel. 

Commimalism (see precedingX [f. prec. + 
-ISM : cf. mod.F. communaHsmel\ The principle 
of the communal organization of society : a theory 
of government which advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable 
community. Hence Commuaialist, a suppoiter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Commune of 
Paris of 1871. Communaai'stic a., of or pertain- 
ing to this theory. 

1871 J. Leighton Paris under the Commune viii. 206 
Communalism here presents a singular likeness to Com- 
muni.sm. 1872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mort. viii. 
One who battles for a hopeless cause like a Communalist of 
Paris. 

Communalization (kf^miz/mabiz^^-Jj^n). [f. 

next + -ATiON.] The rendering of anything com- 
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munal ; esp. tlie making of property in which the 
public are interested (as land, water-works, gas- 
works) communal, or the property of the (local) 
community, to be managed for the common good. 

1883 Si. y antes’ s Gaz, i Dec. 3/1 All the most useful 
achievements in recent legislation and administration have 
been in the direction of nationalization or comraunalization. 
1883 Lavaleye in /W/ MallG. 21 Dec. 2/1, I wish now to 
explain in a few words what I mean by communalization of 
land. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. i/i_ What is wanted is . . 
land communalization or land municipalization. 

C/OSHmuaalliKe (k^mi^'naloiz), v. irans. [f. 
Communal + -IZB.] To render (land, etc.) com- 
munal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local community. 

1883 St. James’s Gaz. i Dec. 3/1 Giving corporations the 
power to communalize gas and waterworks. 1883 Lavaleye 
In Pall MallG. 21 Dec. 2/1, I believe that all that is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small properties, 

* communalizing ' a portion of land in every parish. 

Hence Comanumalizer, one who communalizes, 
or supports communalization. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 2/3 No candidate need apply 
who is not a Federalist and a Land Communaliser. 

CommuiLally (see Communal), [f. as 

prec. + -LY.] In a communal manner. 

1889 S. Olivier in Fabian Ess. 126 Literature is become 
dirt-cheap ; and all the other educational arts can be com- 
munally enjoyed. 

Communalty, -tie, etc., obs. ff. Commonalty. 
f CO'mmuiLailce. Ods. [a. F. ^communance^ 

i. communer to Commune : see -ance. With sense 
3 cf. medX. communantia community.] 

1 . Communing, conversation, consultation. 

171449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) ii. i. 134 Vnable to be . . re- 

ceyued into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
leerne, and knowe treuthis. 

2 . A body of commoners, 

1701 Coxvel’s Jnierpr.., Commttnance, The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the right of Common, 
or Commoning in open Fields or Woods, were formerly 
called the Conimunance. 1848 Wharton Lam Lea:., Cam., 
mmattce. Hence in mod. Diets. 

CoDiMUiiard (k^»'miz«iard). [mod.F. f. Com- 
mune + -AKD depreciatory. (* Nom donne par 
les adversaires’ — Littre.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the principles of 
communalism ; a commimalist. Also attrih. 

1874 T. G. bowLEs Flotsam ^ Jetsam 128, I remember a 
Communard leader. 1876 Times 6 Nov. 9/3 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards. 1889 
Hamerton French ^ Em. Introd. 12 A Communist is a 
Socialist .. who wants to have goods in common . . A Com- 
munard is a person who wishes for an extreme development 
of local government. 

t Communative, a. Ohs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.] ** Communicative i. Hence 
Commiiimtively adv. 

1631 R. H. Arrai^um. Whole Creafure xii. § 5. 150 A 
signe of true and saving Grace, when it is Communative, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to W, Penn 15 Christ . . is radi- 
cally or communatively Life and Light to the World. 

Communaute, obs. £ Commonalty. 
Commune (kp*mi«n), sbX [a. F. commune 
(It. and medX. commwia, Pr. comuna, comunid) 
late X communia, neut. pi. of communis com- 
mon, treated as sb, f^ra. (cf. hible)^ 

(For Commnn'e as early form of Common, see the latter.) 

1 . Hist. As a rendering of med.L. communa, 
communia, F. commune, It. comttna in various 
historical and technical uses : a. the body of 
commons, the commonalty ; b. a mimicipai cor- 
poration ; c. a community. 

x8i8_Hallam Mid, A^es (1872) HI, 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. . . they aflSrm that the commune of the land is, 
and ever has been, a member of parliament. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave Merck. 4- Friar iii. (1844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, ‘ calling themselves the Com- 
munia 1867 Freeman Nortn. Cong. (ed. 3) I. iv. 257 The 
peasantry of Normandy . . ‘ made a commune *. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist, I. xi. 419 In London . . the communa did not 
obtain regal recognition until 1191. 1876 Green Short 

Hist. ii. 89 Nor were the citizens as yet united together 
in a commune or corporation. 

2 . In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general administrative purposes, and is 
as a rule a section of a canton ; towns and cities 
(except Paris) however form only one. 

1792 Fref. Explan. New Terms in A fin. Reg-, p. xvl, 
Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of district.s. 
1800 tr. Lagrange s Chem, 1 . 375 In the department of la 
Haute- Vienne, in the canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard, 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 412/1: The larger towns 
of France, with the ^exception of Paris, form but one com- 
mune. Ibid. 412/2 The average of France is nearly fifteen 
communes to a canton. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. 
xiv. 303 Forty thousand commune.'; were suddenly told that 
they must make swift choice between Socialism and 
anarchy- .and. .a virtuous dictator. 

b. Applied to similar administrative divisions 
in other countries ; also to translate Ger. Gemeinde; 
also, a name for a division in the socialistic organ- 
ization of St. Simon. 

1832 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 62 Each [St.- 
SimonianJ division, as commune, village, town, or nation, 


is to have a *rdglement d’ordre’ for industry, W. 
Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. III. 113 For the election of 
deputies from the provinces, the council of every commune 
proposes two candidates. 184S S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
ReJ. III. Gemeinde. — We have no word that expresses 
the double sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this. I have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune. i86x Vac. Tour iro A commune in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbouring villages ; or a single 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itself a commune. 

C. The Commune {of Paris') : {a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municipal 
government of Paris, and in this capacity played a 
leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794 ; (^) the government on com- 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
insurrection for a short time in the spring of 1871 ; 
(<r) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocated by its 
adherents, the communards. 

179a Helen M. Williams Lett. fr. France I. ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second of September, and was appointed by the com- 
mune of Paris, on the 3i.st of May, to take the command of 
the national guard, 18^ Penny Cycl. XVIL {Paris) 
The Convention . , re,stricted the power of the terrible com- 
mittees, abolished the commune of Pari.s, and reduced the 
clubs to subordination. 1871 Graphic 310/1. 1880 Daily 
Nettis 13 Dec. , M. Rochefort . . inciting the Commune 
to demolish her house. 

Commune (k^*mi/ 7 n), sb!^ [f. Commune v. ; 
cl converseC\ The action of communing (see 
CoMMTTNB 7 ). 6) ; converse, communion. 

1814 Southey Roderick ii, This everla.sting commune with 
myself. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxvi, Days of happy com- 
mune dead. 1885 Black White Heather xxiv. Hills that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 

Commune : see Common sb. and a. 
Commune (k/mi ;7 n, k^'mi/zn), n. Forms : 
4-6 comune, 5 comewne, 3- commune. [ME. 
comwze, a. OF. comune-r, to make common, share, 
1 comun Common a. As mentioned under Common 
V., this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb. in which the stress was upon the u, as 3 sing, 
pres, comu ne (:— L. type comrnu'imt) ; the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g, comime'r, 
(:—L. type communarre, etc.) gave the ME. form 
co’mim, common. The latter was long the preva- 
lent tyi>e in Eng,, though commume never became 
obsolete ; and in the i6th c., when the senses under 
1. became mostly obsolete, and those senses which 
were associated with communion survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types co mmon and commu'ne remains in the 
two pronunciations co mmune and commu ne, of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning ; both 
forms are used by Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson). 

(In early prose quotations it Is often impossible to say 
how coim)mune w^ stressed. Hence some of the early 
quots. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
diose spelt comun, comen, comyn, comon.)] 

I. Obsolete senses : in which Common was the 
more nsnal form. 

tl. trans. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (to), share {with) ; - Common v. i, 

1340 Ayenh, 102 Hi nele..his finges communy mid ohren. 
*393 Gower Conf, II. 160 Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him^ to comune Parte of his good. 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 7 When hyt [the mynd] communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues abrode. 

absol, 138a Wyclip Pkilipp. iv. 14 ban don wel, co- 
munynge to my tribulacioun. 

f 2. To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port; = Common z'. 2. Obs, 

.*393 Gower Conf, I, 43 A wonder hap . . The which me 
liketh to commune And pleinly for to tellen it oute. 1432- 
50 tr. HigdenCd, 6 iS.%\ 1, 311 Men of Creta,,communede it in 
to oJ>er londes. 1:340 Hyrde tr. Vines* lustr, Chr, Worn, 
(1592) S y a, To commune them abroad. 
t 3 . intr. To take a part in common, to share, 
participate ; = Common n. 3. Const, with. Obs. 

138a Wyclif 2 John ti He that seith to him, Heyl, co- 
muneth with his yuele werkis. £’2449 V'e.cckk Repr. (Rolls) 
I. II. vi, 177 (quoting x Peter iv. 13) But comune je with the 
passiouns of Crist. 

4 . To have common dealings or intercourse ; to 
associate with ; ~ Common v. 4. ? Ohs. 

zti3oo Cursor M. 29436 (Cott.) pof kou wjt cursd man 
commun pou sal be soyned wit resun. 1393 Gower Conf. 
I. 64 With such hem liketh to comune. 1826 Kent Comm. 
68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or carry on any correspondence or business to- 
gether. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist, (1867) III. xvii. 328 All 
who had ever harboured or communed with rebels. 

1 6 . ? trans. To bring into agreement ; cf. Com- 
mon n. 5, Obs, rare, 

*393 Gower Conf, HI. 176 Where the la we may comune 
The lordes forth with the comune, Eche hath his propre 
duete. 

II. Current senses, now always commune, 

6. intr. fa. To talk together, converse, fb. To 
confer, consult (with a view to decision). 

^1297 Glouc. <X724) 571 Come Sir Gui de Mountfort . . 
& is aunte sone. .& commune wi^ him. 1:1340 Cursor M, 
12244 Cl’rin.) Mani may not wik him csomoun. c 1386 


Chaucer Frankl. Prol. 21 He hath leuere talken with a 
page Than to comune with any gentil wight. 1418 Abp. 
Chichele in Ellis prig Lett. i. 2. 1. 4 5our uncle. .seyd to 
me that he hadde comunyd with Sir Thomas Fyschborn. 
a 1561 G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (1885) 248 Call for master 
Palmes, that ye may commune w'ith him until your meat be 
ready. 1611 Bible Acts xxiv, 26 Plee sent for him the 
oftner, and communed with him. 

f e. Const, t upon, on (the matter discussed), 
X393 Gower Conf HI. 21 It stant nought upon my for- 
tune. But if you liste to comune Of the seconde glotony. 
C1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may . . comewne and deliber upon, .maters of 
Deficultie. as 1361 G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (1827) 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divers matters. x6xx 
Shaks. Wint. T. ii. L 162 Why what neede we Commune 
with you of this? 1765 H. Walpole v, We were 

communing on important matters, 

t dl. with dependent clause. 

1611 Bible Luke xxil. 4 He went his way, and communed 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
him vnto them. 1667 Milton P. L. ix, 201 Then commune 
how that day they best may ply Thir growing work, 
fe. trans. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate ; *3 Common z/. 7. 

XS96 Shaks^ Tam.Shr. 1. i. lox For I have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. 

7 . intr. To hold intimate (chiedy mental or 
spiritual) intercourse (with). (Now only literary, 
devotional and poetic.) 

[1537 N. T. (Genev.)Z?<;l’4Xxiv. 15 As they communed to- 
gether and reasoned [Tindale, Cranm. commened, Rhmn, 
talked.] 1611 Bible Zj, iv. 4, Ixxvii. 6.] 1671 Milton P.R.w. 
261 It was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun’d 
in silent walk. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 523 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul apart. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jottrn, 
(1778) II. 45 Walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. 18x4 Wordsvv, Exctir~ 
sion IV. Wks. 467/2 The Man, Who, in this spirit, com- 
munes with the Forms Of nature. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
1. 213 Feasting with the great, communing with the literary. 
1842 Tennyson Two Voices 461 To commune with that 
barren voice. 1867 Lady He:rbert Cradle L. 168 On these 
hill-sides . . Abraham walked and communed with God. 

t 8. To administer the Holy Communion to ; 
pass, to receive the Communion. Obs. 

exsSo Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 357 pat men shulen , . oones 
ke jeer be comuned of her propre preesL 1483 Caxton 
Goal. Leg. 102/4 Fie said the masse and how’selyd and 
comuned the peple. C1300 in Maskell Mon. A’f/. 11846) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virg^ms, muste. .after masse 
be communed and howseld. 

b. intr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) 

*SSo O. Oglethorp Sftbmiss. Faith in Burnet Hist, 
Ref. (1715) III. 1. 189 In prohibiting that none should com- 
mune alone, in making the People whole Communers, or in 
suffering them to commune under both kinds, syio E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. 3 ITiose who . . Turn’d all Religion into 
Spite, Would frequently at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they’d done. 1828 Welter s.v. Com- 
mnnicate. Instead of this, in America, at least in New- 
England, commune is generally or always used. 185X Mrs. 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 784 What I ‘commune in 
both kinds'? In every kind — ^vVlne, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited, Nothing kept back, 1836 Olmsted 
States 123 The slaves who habitually attend and commune 
in the Episcopal church. 

Commn'ner. [£ Commune v. + -ee ">.] 

1 1 . Obs, form of Commoner, q. v. 

1 2 . A partaker with another or others ; a sharer, 

CX400 Thornton Jf-S*. 213 b, Communers of hat blyse. 

c X550 Cheke Matt, xxiii 29 We wold not have been com- 
muners with yem. 

3 . One who partakes of the Lord’s Supper. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse 105 The Kynge . .presenteth at his 
Supper to al us his communers, bothe bread and wyae. 
*550 [see Commune 8 b]. 

4 . One who communes or converses with another. 

rare. In mod. Diets. 

5 . A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries). [F. commimkr.'] 

1886 (N. Y.) VIII. 503 The popular school is to 

be maintained by the Gemeinde or commune, and the com- 
muners have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from school fees. 

Co-mmxmeship. [see -ship.] The position 
of being a commune. 

1889 Macm. Mag. Dec. 117/1 Morteau dates back . . to 
days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot ; to newly- 
coined commune.ship in 1792. 

II Oommimia : see Commune sb^i. 
f Comm’a*2lialt3r. Obs. [f. med.L. comma- 
nidl-is ‘ communis, generalis ’ (Du Cange) + -ty.] 
Community; fellowship. 

164^7 H. More Song of Soul Notes 144/1 The divine com- 
munialty of Pythagoras followers. 1664 — Mysi. Iniq. ix. 
28 Good men upon Earth are all of one communialty. 

Coimnxinicability (k^^miz/mikabi-liti). [£ 

Communicable : see -ity. Cf. mod.F. conimuni- 
cabilitS.'] »«= Communicableness. 

a X638 Mede Apost. Later Times 32 So must the honour 
and^ service which is given unto him have no communi- 
cability. 177s De Lolme Eng. Const, ii. ix. The com- 
municability of power, i88x W, B. Carpenter in igik 
Cent. Oct. 533 The communicability of tubercle by inocu- 
lation. 

Communicable (kpmi? 7 mikab’L, a. Also 5 
comyny cable, [prob. a. F. communicable, on L. 
type '^commiiniedhihis, i. eommnnicd-re to Com- 
municate; see-BLE.] 


COMMirinCABliENESS. 

•f*!. Communicating, having commimicatioii with 
others, having inter-communication. Obs. 

i398 Trevisa Barth. De P. JS.xni. xx. (14951 450 Abyssus 
is depnesse of water that maye neuer be stoppyd ne faned 
ne emptyd and is comynycable, 1677 Yarranton E?igL 
Improv. 177, I will see whether Thames River maybe so 
perfected as Trade' by a Water Carriage may be made com- 
municable and Easy. Ibid. 187 Surveying the River 
Thames, and the Sharwell, to find if they might be made 
Navigable, and Communicable with the Severne and Avon. 
i* 2. Pertaining in common. Obs. rare. 

■aissiS Skelton Praper JIaip Ohast (R.% To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art communicable In vnitate whiche is 
inseperable. (Gf. 1610 s. v. Communicably.] 

, S. That may be communicated or Imparted. 

*534 Ed. Berners Ge/d. Bk. M. Aurel, (15461 Dd viij, 
The goddis .. haue made all tbynges communicable to 
men mortall, excepte immortalitie, 1577 tr, Bttllinger's 
Decades Properties of God, communicable to no 

creature. 1671 Milton P. P. i. 419 Lost bliss, to thee no 
more communicable. 1794 G. Adams Mai. ^ Exp. Philos. 
IV. 1. 376 The power of attracting iron, etc., possessed by 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Hygiene {^6.. 3)483 An animal 

poison, .communicable from person to person. 

b. Of information or the like ; cf Communicate 
». 3 , CoMMUNICATrON 2 . 

*663 M.AKVELL Corr. Wks, II. 91, 1 should do it [i.e. 

salute you] oftner, were the businesse of the House so . . 
communicable as formerly. 1667 Milton P. E. vii. 124 To 
none communicable in Earth or Heaven. 

t c. Commonly applicable. Obs. rm^e. 

ax66x Fuller Worthies^ London 11. 191 The Engine: 
This general Word, communicable to all Machinsor Instru- 
ments, use , . hath confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench Scare-fires therein, 

T 4. Suitable for communication ; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Obs. rare. 

xsSp^ Puttenham Poesie lu. x. ( Arb.) T72 The vulgar in- 
struction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not clerkly or vncouthe. 1643 Erne Informer 16 In some 
communicable language (either in French, or Latin). 

6. Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 

*534 Pd* Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ddvj, Be 
great with the greattest, and communicable with your in- 
feriours. Ibid, G yj. Communicable and conuersaunt with 
many. 1557 North Gueuards Diall Pr. 80 b/2 Man . , was 
a creature . . sociable, _ communycable, and risyble. 1631 
Celestina vii. 91 This retirednesse is no cure for your 
disease ; you must be free and communicable. 1798 W. 
IdxrrtoN Atitohiog. App. 120 The favourite topics of the 
communicable old man, ^ 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xx. 285 
Of a frank and communicable disposition. 

CommxL*nicableiiess. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or faculty of being communicable. 

1628 Donne Serm. vi. 5,^ Out of an Accommodation and 
Communicablenesse of himselfe to Man. <7x645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) 11. Ixi. 88 The antient Hebrew . . Greek and 
Latine tongues had [the fortune] . . to lose their general 
communicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 
and book languages. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 103 A 
communicableness of knowledge and ideas. 

Communicably vhpmi^-nikabii), udv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY =^.] In a communicable manner ; in the 
way of communication. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of^ Sw-vey i. vi. xr Waters 
Tmnsient. .which, .are communicably imparted to it and to 
some other [cf. Communicable 2]. 1840 Clough Dipsychus 

II. V, 17, l am and feel myself . . communicably theirs. 

Communicailt (kpmi«-nikant), sb. and a. [f. 
L. eommunicdnt-em, pr. pple. of communicdre to 
Communicate : so F. communiquant\ 

A. sb. 

1. One who partakes of or receives the Holy 
Communion ; one who communicates (see Com- 
municate V. G). 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Communion^ The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 1579 
Fulke Heskim’ Pari. 469 What the pri^t shall doe when 
there are no communicarits. ^ 1602 T. Fitzherb. Apol, 47 a, 
His body is offred, and ministred to the communicaiats. 
*735 Wesley Wks. I, I, .administered the Lord's supper to 
SIX or seven communicants, 1884 R. W, Dale Manual Cong. 
Princ. HI. i. 124 The sacramental act. .is completed when 
the communicants receive bc^h the bread and the cup. 

b. One who habitually communicates. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. x, 236 There are little less 
than 1500 Communicants in that Parish. x888 Ck. Tvues 
13 July 613 The existing state of the communicant roll in 
the Anglican Churches. 

t 2. A member of a household (? or community). 

XS77 Harrison England 11. xiu. (1877) 1. 259 In . . most 

t reat market townes, there are.. three hundred or foure 
undred families or mansions, and two thousand commu- 
nicants. .[in country districts] we find not often ^ aboue 
f<)rtie or fiftie households, and two hundred communicants. 
S. One who, or that which, communicates (in 
various senses) : e. g. a. one who imparts ; b. one 
who imparts information, makes a communication ; 
c. one who holds communion or converse. 

155)7 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. IxxvUi. § 8 Communicants of 
specia^ infused grace. 1847 Grote Greece n. xxix. (i8fe) 

111. 64 The voice was the only communicant. x88x Daily 
Tel. 21 June 6/8 Investigations undertaken by the Russian 
police at the suggestion of an anonymous communicant. 

B. adj, (rare.') 

1. Sharing, participating ; having a part in com- 
mon ; t Numbers communicant : numbers having 
a common factor. 

*557 Recorde Whets f. L iij b. If the remainer, and the 
roote in the quotiente, bee nombexs comrounicante, diuide 
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them so, 1593 Bilson Govt. ChrisIs Ch. 16 To be . . com- 
municant with him in his roiali dignitie. 1839-48 Bailey 
P'estus xix. 215 And nature make communicant of Heaven. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 115 Two communicant or overlapping 
Genera. 

2. Having or furnishing communication. 

1703 W. CowpER in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1391 The Com- 
municant branches of the Arteries. 

3. Partaking of the Communion ; being a commu- 
nicant (see A. i), in communion with the church. 

1834 Fonblanque under T Admin.{xZy()\\l. p^Wbat 
will become of the poor who are now communicant with the 
Church ? 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb,, Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen. 

Commtmicate (k^miz^mik^'t), v. Also 6 
commynyeat, communycat, -ate, 7 commmii- 
oat. Pa. pple. 6-7 eommuiiicate, -at. [f. L. conu 
municat- ppL stem of commimicd-re to make com- 
mon to many, share, impart, divide, f. commun-is 
common + -iV- formative of factitive verbs. The 
earlier Eng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common ^.] 

1. tram. To give to another as a partaker ; to 
give a share of ; to impart, confer, transmit (some- 
thing intangible or abstract, as light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling, etc.). Const, to. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. 21 God, that. .communycat3i:h 
hys gudnes to al other. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. n. 13 Hee communicateth vnto vs as much celestiall 
and heauenly light as is needefull. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 

IV. xlv. 353 The Gra;cians . . communicated their Language 
. . in to Asia. 1752 J ohnson Rambler N o. 204 ? 5 Eminently 
qualified to receive or commimicate pleasure. ^ 1769 Robert- 
son Ckas. P”, V. v. 437 The prisoners communicated to them 
the pestilence. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 5 Both 
moral and physical qualities are communicated by descent. 
187s Jbvons Money 11878) 125 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers. 

2. spec. To impart (information, knowledge, or 
the like'l ; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tell. Const, to, formerly 
with (the person informed) ; or absol. 

1529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 102 11. 2, I wold nut 
onely commynyeat thyngs unto you, wherin, etc. 1555 
Eden Decades W. Ind.lArh.) ^40 He wolde. .haue communi- 
cate this secreate to his owne contrey men. 1550 Morwyng 
Evonynt. Pref., I will communicate it with the studious 
of Physick. 1611 Bible Gal. ii. 2, I . . communicated vnto 
them that Gospel, which I preach. 1675 Burthogge Causa 
Dei 33S Doctrines, .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swift T. Tub i. The dis- 
CO very he made and communicated with his friends. 1757 
Foote Author i, You may communicate ; this Gentleman 
is a Friend, i860 Tyndai-l Glac. ii. ix, 272 I'he result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson. 

b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like ; to 
make a ‘ communication 

1684 [see Communicated], 1786 T. J efferson Writ. (1859) 
1. 567, I should be glad to communicate some answer, 
x8^ Athenseum 25 Dec., Mr. Scott communicated a paper 
* On a collection of Hemiptera from Japan 

3. To impart (as a share, portion, or specimen) ; 
to give, bestow (a material tiling). ? Obs. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal, vi 6 Let him that is catechized . . 
communicate to him that catechizeth him. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal i. xxxv. 50 [I] did communicate one of the plants 
thereof vnto Clusius. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 107 Some- 
times, Kings did . . <x>mmunicate their robes to be worn by 
their Favorites. 1711 Addison SpecL No. 130 P 2 If I 
would, they should tell us our Fortunes .. We rid up and com- 
municated our Hands to them Jthe Gipsies], a 1763 Shen- 
STONE Ess. 2 Obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates, 
f b. To bestow as a name to be shared. Obs. rare. 

1563 Homilies ii. Rebellion i. {1859) 554 So doth God him- 
selfe . . vouchsafe to communicate his jName with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods, 1605 Camden Rem. <1637) 103 
■Wisedome ; a name peculiarly applyed. . to our most blessed 
Saviour. An<i therefore some godly men do more than dis- 
like it as irreligious, that it should be communicated to any 
other. 

4. To share, share in, partake of ; to use, or 
enjoy, in common (with ) ; to share with (either by 
receiving or bestowing), arch. 

1526 Pzlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 221 The sacramentes of 
the chxrche, and the - . receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. 1574 T. Cartwright Full 
Declar. 166 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentes 
with the Papistes? 1582 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
VI. (1677) 324 That the Queen of Scots should communicate 
the Crown with her Son. 1605 B. Jonson SHanus in. i, 
Thousands, that communicate our loss. 1612 Bacon Mss.^ 
Goodness (Arh.) 202 Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all. x6i6 R. C. Times* Wkis. y. 212 That which 
man communicates with beast. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Machia- 
veVs Prmce 160 Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would willingly communicate it with him, 
and thereupon sent him the title of Caesar. i8c)o W. 
Wallace Schopeiihauer 67 Nor was he the only acquaint- 
ance with whom Schopenhauer communicated some of his 
..means. 

tb. intr. To have a common part, take part, 
partake, participate, share, a. Const, with (a 
person), in, rarely q;^(the thing). Obs. 

XS79 Fenton Gziieciard. (1618) 309 Caesar the Dictator, of 
whom you beare the surname, and communicate in his for- 
tunes. 15^ J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) X38 Sen- 
suall delights (wherein we wholly communicate with beasts). 
x6S3 HLoutEOTV Frocopiius ii. 56 For him who communi- 
cated of the Emperours secrets. 1658 Whole Dzity Man 
XV. §4. xx8 We are.. to communicate with them in ^ holy 
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offices, i7o§ Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 51 The absurdity of 
communicating in Heathen Rites, 
b. Const, with (the thing). 

1579 Fenton Guicciard.ixipB) 1S2 His brethren commu- 
nicated with his fortune, being betrayed by the same dis- 
loyaitie of the Swissers. 1611 Bible Philipp, iv. 14 Yee haue 
well done, that ye did communicate with my afibetion. 1634 
Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 124 The worship of the Englkh 
service book is unlawful to be communicated with. 

6. To unite in the celebration or observance of 
the Lord^s Supper; to partake of or receive the 
Holy Communion. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communiott. Rubric, Though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest. .To commu- 
nicate once in the year at the Jeast. 1651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Rejig, i. 283 In Cyprians time all that did communicate 
at all, did communicate in both kinds. X740 Wesley^ Wks. 
(1S72) I. 279 Every one who was baptized communicated 
daily. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. i. 10 At- 
tended but did not communicate at the mass. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hisp Eng. 11.83 He certainly had scruples about com- 
municating with the Church of England, 
t b. trans. Obs. 

X64X Baker Citron. 25/2 He Communicated the mysteries 
of the ble!5,sed body of Christ. Son Idieds March to 

Salvation 19 The army of King William . . did give them- 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and communicating 
the Lord's body. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref, I. xxi. 258 When 
he [Calvin] came first to Geneva, the Sacrament was com- 
municated but thrice in the year. 

7. To administer the Communion to. 

*53,9 51 Hen, VIII, c. 14 That al men should be com- 

municate with bothe kindes. 16x6 Brent tr. SarpTs Counc. 
Trent (1676) 321 Whether children ought to be communi- 
cated. iSjss Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman communicating herself at home. 1873 'O. 
Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 10 s. v. Administration, The 
Eastern Church communicates the faith! ui in both kinds, 
f b. intr. To administer the Communion {io'). 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. in. C1636) xo8 We command no 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds. 

d 8 . rcjl. To put oneself into familiar relations ; 
to hold or have intercourse or converse. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 33 He came downe as a 
meane betwene God and men , . His nie communicating him- 
self made him to be called an Angell. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. IV. 175 Her own brother with whom she commu- 
nicated herselfe as to a husband. X639 F. IbDBASTS Gods 
Holy H. 45 Prayer, whereby to communicate himselfe to 
almighty God. i77p“8i Johnson L. P., Garth, He com- 
municated himself through a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance. 

9, intr. To hold intercourse or converse ; (now 
always) to impart, transmit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs) ; to 
make a communication. Const with, 

xs^ Hakluyt Voy. 1. 159 (R.) Euen so the marchants. .of 
our soueraigne lord .. may .. friendly bee vsed, and with 
your marchants and subiects suffered to communicate and 
to haue intercourse of traffique. 1652 Micholas Papers 
(1S86) 316 Sir Alexander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together . , and, if you advise him to com- 
municate freely with me, etc. 1850 Prescott Peru^ II. 
298 He . . put in at one of the Azores, where he remained 
until he could communicate with home. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem.^ Ixxxv, xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man, ii. 
18 No means of communicating with others but by si^as. 

10. Of vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
each other by a common channel or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, etc. ; to 
have communication or continuity of passage* 
Also said of the connecting channel or passage. 

x^3i Arbuthnot Alimetds (J.), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 128 James's Bay lies at the bottom, .of Hud- 
son's Bay, with which it communicates. 1833 Act 4 
Will. IV, c. 46 § 95 One waste . .pipe . . to communicate with 
any drain. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 88 When sevmral 
vessels . . communicate together, the same conditions of 
equilibrium obtain as when fluids are contained in a single 
vessel. Mod. Their apartments are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dressing-room communicating with 
this bedroom. 

Hence Coimnu'meated ppi.tz., Commu'nxcat- 
ing vbi. sb. Qnd fpl. a. 

*559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. x. 30 The 
communicatinge, that is, the eatinge and drinkinge of the. . 
blessed body and blood. 1644 Milton ^dgm. Bucer Wks. 
1738 I. 288 The.. main end of Marriage, is the communi- 
cating of all duties, both divine and human, each to other. 
1646 H, Lawrence Comm. Angels Aa 4b, The guod Angels 
. .are extreamly communicating to us. xes^-s Boyle Min. 
Waters Advt., The communicated writing is not pretended 
to be a full . . History of Mineral Waters. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloyuefs Anat. 677 The communicating artery of Willis, 
which comes from the internal carotid. ^ 1884 N. York 
Herald Oct. 2/2 Two large, communicating front Rooms, 

+ Comiuu'aiicaiiey ppd 0b$. Also -at. [ad. 
L. cvmmumcdt-us, pa. pple. of communicdre ; see 
prec. and -ate ^.] « CoMMUJsriOATED- 

156X T. Norton Calvin's Inst. n. xiv. (1634) 226 The 
property of the manhood is communicate with the other 
nattire. 1610 W. Folkingham .,4 of Survey i. vi. ii Com- 
municate Matter is that which is participable to the Plot 
together with other Places. 1671 True Nonconf. 308 The 
thmgs of God. .bring only ccmimunicat by the revehuion. 

CommuXLication (kpmiwnik^i-Jon). Also 4-5 
oo(m)myiiycacion, -oiin, 5 <koin- 5 , 6 commyiii-, 
comunicatioia, etc. [a, OF. co{m)municacion^ 
ad. L. eomnmniedtidn-em, n. of action t commum* 
mre to CoMMUiiiCATE.] 
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GOMMUNIOB*. 


1. The action of communicating or imparting. 
Now rare of things material, exc. as the vehicles of 
information : e.g. of a letter, a paper to a society, 
an article to a magazine, etc. 

*382 Wyclif 2 Cor. ix. 13 Glorifiynge God .. in symple- 
nesse of comynycacioun into hem and into alle. 1533 More 
Debell, Salem Wks. 9.60/1 The lewde communicacyon of 
heresies. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 69 So was there amongst 
them a mutuall communication of their commodities.^ *704 
Nelson Fesi. ^ 254 This Communication 

of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles. 'iZo&Med, XV. 
235 An apparent but not real communication of the disease. 
186a Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 102 The mpcantile [power], 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Mod. T& communication of motion to a piece of mechanism, 
of heat to the body, etc. 

2. spec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
©f ideas, knowledge, information, etc, (whether 
"by speech, writing, or signs). 

x6^Xocke Httm. Und, in. ix. (169^) 269 To make Words 
serviceable to the end of Communication. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rem. (1844) 1 . 68 Times of severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macaulay //isl. Eng. II, 
80 He had been, .in close communication with the French 
embassy on this subject, 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable. 

3. concr. That which is communicated, or in 
which facts are communicated j a piece of informa- 
tion ; a written paper containing observations. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 3 Euery man . . wyll vtter his 
commynycacyon and maters in sucne . . termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym. 1526 Tindale Eph. iv. 29 
Let no filthy communicacion precede out of youre mouthes. 
x6tt Bible 2 Kings ix. 11 Yee know the man, and his 
communication. 1791 Boswell yohison Rdoft.., Those who 
have been pleased to favour me with Communications. *848 
Macaulay Eng. 11 . 172 Mingled with his communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different . . kind. Mod. The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. I have read your communication 
to the Academy. It was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

t4. Interchange of speech, conversation, con- 
ference. Ohs. 

*462 Poston Lett, Noi 452 II. 102 Thomas Edmonds fell 
in communicacion with old Debnam. 1491 Act n Hen. VI I ^ 
c. 6 The king . . hath had . . many assembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King of Scottes for amyte, trewes and peas 
to be had. PUgr.^ Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 76b, She , . 

had communycacyon with the serpent. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
I Cor. XV. 23 Eml communications corrupt good manners 
[so 161* ; Gr. bwiAlat, Vulg. colloquia, Wyclif yuel spechis, 
Tindale malicious speakinges, Cranmer euel wordes, Genev. 
euel speakinges ; Revised xMi has • evil company * ; the 
American Revisers prefer ‘evil companionships’; see 5]. 
1605 Gamden Rem. (1637) 283 In communication when 
mention hapned to be made of a certaine Bishop. 

6 . Converse, personal intercourse. 

1580 Baret Alv. "B 628 Intercourse of marchandise . . 
communication for hying and selling. 1667 Milton/’, X. 
viii. 429^ Thou . . Best with thy self accompanied, seek’st 
not Social communication. *723 De Foe Voy. roitnd W. 
(i8ao) 152 They had little knowledge or communication one 
with another. 

t b. Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

177X Smollett Humph. C/. (1793) I. 18 , 1 have had com- 
munication with her three times, iwa Burke Sk, Negro 
Code Wks. IX, 300 Any European Officer. . having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave. 

6 . Access or means of access between two or 
more persons or places ; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another; passage (be- 
tween two places, vessels, or spaces), 

Scanderbeg^ Rediv. vi^ i§i The Turks had there a 
Considerable Garrison, which might Incommode the Com- 
munication between his Troops, and the Imperialists. 
1694 Child Disc. TroLde (ed. 4) 96 The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication. 1769 Robertson 
Ckas. V^ V, I. 66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difficult. 1871 
B, Stewart Heat § 116 Two vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other. 1880 M' Carthy 
Own Times III. xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
communication by land and sea. 

concr. A means ofcommunicating ; a channel, 
line of connexion, connecting passage or opening. 

* 7*5 II^esaguliers Fires Impr. 118 There must be a com- 
munication with the passage .. whence the External Air 
comes immediately in. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 166 
This lake is the communication between the X,akes Winne- 
peek and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 1864 Spectator 31 
DeCi^ *478 Lee’s communications through South-Western 
Virginia . . have been cut by General Stoneman. *879 
LupocK Addr. Pol, Sf Educ. i. 5 To protect our communi- 
cations with India and Australia, 
f?. Common participation. Ohs. 
x6o3T. Fitzherb. Apol. 55 a, The cup, sayth he, which 
wee blesse, is it not a communication of the blood of our 
Lord? 1638 J. Rowland Moujefs Theat. /wj, 929 Authors 
describe it [hornet] to be in colour like a Wasp, .and in 
communication of labour like all other social winged I nsects, 
*763-0 Blackstone Comm, in Stephen Laws Eng. (31845^ 1 . 
84 Admitting them [the Welsh] to a thorough communica- 
tion of laws with the subjects of England, Goi,dsm. 
Hist, Eng. IV. 128 That all the subjects of Great Britain 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and advantages, 

1 8. Congmity, affinity, quality in common, rare. 

1634 tr. Sendees Curia Polit. 186 The coldness of the 

Climate hath some communication with their Nature, 

1 9. The Holy Communion ; its observance, rare. 
cx6xo Women Saints 131 If the communication of our 


Lords bodie was there celebrated. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 
III. V. (1673) 376 We admit them in the Church to a right 
of Communication to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Christ. 

10. EJiet. (See quots.) 

*553 T. Wilson Rket. og b, Communicacion is then used 
when we debate with other, and aske questions as though 
we loked for an answer. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. § 865 
(L.) Communication . . takes place when a speaker or writer 
assumes his hearer or reader as a partner in his sentiments 
and discourse, saying We, instead of I or Ye. 

11. Freemasonry. The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1723 ,) 

*883 Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Prince of Wales 
will be again nominated for the office of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the 5th of December. 1888 Constit. Free 
Sf Accepted Masons Rule ix. 21 Four Grand^ Lodges shall 
be holden in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Comb,., as comimmication-cord, a cord 
by which passengers in a railway train may com- 
municate with the guard or driver; commum- 
cation-valves, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler and the 
engine (Weale Diet. Terms, 1850 ). 

Communicative (k^mizlmik/tiv), a. Also 
5 -ife, oomymycatyue. [a. F. comiminicaiif, -ive, 
f. L. communiedt- : see above and -IVE.] 

1. That has the quality or habit of communicat- 
ing. In many applications, 

t a. That has the quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ii. ix. (1495) 37 The 
Cherubyn haue comynycatyue cunnynge, for the lyghte of 
wysdom that they receyue largly it stremyth by theim 
largely, cx^ Apol. Loll. 22 The communicatife doc- 
trine of bro|>er. 1643 E Calamy Indictrn. agst.^ Eng> 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with blessings. i6sx Jer. Taylor Senn. i. iii. 28 An evil so 
communicative that it doth . . work like poison. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 155 True religion is naturally 
communicative. 

fb. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable; 
not stiff or reserved. Ohs. 

x6oa Patericke tr. Gefitillet 313 A lover of the people, 
humane, kind, communicative, of easie accesse. 1673 Rules 
of Civility v\, 66 Reservedness is., unwelcome to all Socie- 
ties, when a hearty communicative man is useful and 
acceptable. *733 M. Johnson in Bihl. Topogr. Brit III. 
435, I., received great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy, ax^gi W. Maxwell in Boswell foktism an. 
X770 The most accessible and communicative man alive. 

t e. Of things : Sociable. Ohs. 

x6i7 Moryson Hin. iii. 34 [Drunkenness] is communica- 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions. 

t d. Disposed to communicate or impart gifts, 
benefits, etc. ; liberal, generous. Ohs. 

*655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 218/1 As to the 
necessaries of Life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good. 171a Addison Spect No. 5x9 l» s Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the confemng of Existence. 1737 Whiston 
fosephus* Hist. ii. viii. § 3 These men are despisers of 
riches, and . .very communicative. 

e. with of. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent.ixfizP) 187 Whose uprightnesse 
..hath (like his owne starre communicative of it selfe) dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places. 1*1716 Blackall 
Whs. (* 7^1 L 437 He is communicative of his Gifts. *784 
CowpER Task i. 332 Communicative of the good he owns, 

f. Ready to communicate information, etc. ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usual 
current sense.) 

165^ Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept. (Carlyle\ They became com- 
municative. They told me, etc. a x66x Fuller Worthies 
I. 184 That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. a X714 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 267 They were 
in a particular manner communicative to me. 1777 Sheri- 
dan Sch. Scand. iii. iii, I was always of a communicative 
disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (1861) 
58 The lengthened anecdotes of the communicative Annette. 

2. Suitable to communicate or convey informa- 
tion, etc, rare. 

1664 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. X47 It [a publication] would 
certainly be most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
X883 Stevenson in Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 561 Choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. 

t3. Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
cated ; communicable. Ohs. 

1604 T. VI mGirv Passions 14a Not as words communicative 
to some few present auditors, but blazed to the world. 
1689 C<?/. Rec. Penn. I. 3x7 The Board’s Readiness to 
Receive any thing ffrom him Communicative to them. 
x^Apt Richardson Pamela IV. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distempers, as scrophulous, or scorbutick . , Disorder. 

1 4 . Commonly or generally applicable. Ohs. 

*64* Milton Ahimadv. (1851) 228 If the reason of this . . 
name, Angel, be equally collective, and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministrir . . then must the name be 
collectively, and communicatively taken. 

5. Of or pertaining to communication, 

1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (X727) X37 The communica- 
tive duty which we owe to our brethren. 1710 Shaftesb. 
Charac. i. § 2 (1737) IL 81 A Creature. , wholly de.stitute of 
a communicative* or social Principle. *863 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. xi. 18-20 Introd., From the passive and recep- 


tive to the active and communicative stage. 1887 Spectator 
25 June 886/1 Establishing friendly and communicative 
relations with the' people. 

ComMii’Hicatively, adz/, [f. prec. + -ey 2 .] 
In a communicative way ; by way of communica- 
tion. 

<*1640 Bp. Mountagu 4 - M. 131 Not originally .. of 
his owne ; but communicatively. 1641 [see prec., sense 4]. 
1660 Bond Set^t. Reg. 70 That the Government, .habitually 
residetb in the people, but is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king. ^01 Lect on Proverbs (MS.) 6 Not 
onely Essentially, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is Good, and doth good. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey Iii. 
zgg Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed. 

€ommia*mcativeiiess» [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being communicative: see the 
adjective. Now, esp. Readiness to communicate 
information or tell what one knows or thinks. 

*639 Hammond Annoi. Acts xi. 20 (T.) None of that 
communicativeness and charity among you, as is required. 
1672 Mede's Whs., Author's Life p. xxxviii, His communi- 
cativeness in ordinary Discourse. 1678 Norris CoU. Misc. 
(1699) 255 This excellent Communicativeness of the Divine 
Nature. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) II. xlv. 337 To 
come at all Mr, Lovelace’s secrets, and even, from his care- 
less communicativeness, at some of mine. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. <1873) 217 The communicativeness 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquize. 

Commilinicator (k^mizI-niktfitM). Also 7 
-our. [a, L. communicator, agent-sb. f. communic^ 
are to Communicate; see -oe.] One who or 
that which communicates, 

1. In general sense. 

x66a H. More Def. Threefold Cabbala iv. iisThe first 
communicatour of which Mystery. 1852 J. Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. LXXII. 149 The Poem represents . . God as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good, 1839 yrnl, R. 
Agric. Soc. XX. i. 176 The rope .. is a mere intermediate 
communicator of power to the distant machine. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 283 ToJmpress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. 

2. spec. An apparatus for communicating ; esp. 
a. that part of a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 
cating with the guard or driver of a railway train, 

c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 274/1 The words, sent by 
the communicator are spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 
cator. 1872 Dailp Ne7vs 30 July, Parliament imposed a 
penalty on the misuse of the communicator [in a railway 
train]. 

Communicatory (k^mi? 7 *nik/t 3 ri), a. [ad. 
L. communicatori-us, f. communicator', see -OEY.] 
Tending to the communication or imparting of 
anything, t Communicaio/y letters (Feel. Misti) : 
letters recommending to the communion of distant 
churches, or by which ancient churches communi- 
cated with each other. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 294 They writ letters to 
the churches, which were called literae communicatoriie, 
or Communicatory letters. 1677 Baxter Lei. in Anrm. 
Dodwell 102 None should be received, .into the Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude . . by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatory Letters. x68i-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 1x747) III. 
298 In the Primitive Churches there were, .communicatory 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gave an account to each 
other of the Stateand Condition of their respective Churches. 
1718 Hickes h Nelson J. KeUlewell App. g He was 
neither to receive any to Communion on the communica- 
tory Letters of Schismaticks nor to give communicatory 
Letters to them. 1826 G. S. Faber jO/ffc. Rom. (1B53) 
231 The Patriarch elect did . . write letters communicatory 
to the Patriarch of Rome. 

Coxumuuiu^ (k^mi^'nig), z^hl. sh. [-iNUk] 
The action of the vb. Commune, in various senses : 
ta. Sharing, participating; to. Holding converse 
or communion ; c. Communion, fellowship, 

ax^oo Cursor M. 25087 (Cott.) To haf wit santes com- 
muning. a X340 Hampole Psalter vi. x Comunynge of 
sacrament of]^ autere. ax/^ Credo in Rel. Ant 1 . 38, 
I byleve in . . holy chirche general, the comunyng of 
hale wes. a 1300 Prose Legends in A nglia V 1 1 L 130 Cown- 
seylles and communynges, x<^/og Paternoster, Ave 4^ Creed. 
(W. de W.) Aiij, I trowe m..boly chirche unyversall, 
comunynge of sayntes. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 108 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng of them. 1831 Carlyle Sart Res. 
Ill, ii, That Communing of Soul with Soul. *863 Burton 
Bh. Hunter 334 His communings with his own heart, 

Commu’ning, ppl a. [-ing ^ ,] That com- 
munes, or is in communion, 

1887 Pall Mall G. ag Oct. 2/1 The Baptist Union . . con- 
sists of between 1,800 and 2,000 cburches with their pastors, 
and a communing membership of over 200,000. 

Communion (kpmiz^-nisn, -yon)- Also 4-5 
oo(m)munyotin, 4-6 -on(©, 6 commonion. [a. 
F. communion, or ad. L. communion-em, mutual 
participation, fellowship, in Augustine * church 
communion’ and ‘the communion of the holy 
altar’; f. commilnisCoimo^. CWith reference to 
the possibility that the latter was derived from 
com- -h unus, cf. unio, -dnem, oneness, Union.)] 

1. Sharing or holding in common with others; 
participation; the condition of things so held, 
community, combination, union. 

X382 VIvcuv Ecclus. ix. 20 The comunyoun of deth wite 
thou [Vulg. communionem mortis scitd\. 4:1330 Pol. Rel. 
4 L. Poems ixZtC) 33 Yf thei be merchauntes, dy vision 
of heritage is bettyr than commvnion. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin. in. I, iii. 46 They attribute . . hospitalitie to the Brit- 


ooMMimioisr, 

tanes, communion of all things to the Normans. X737 
Waterlano Enckarist 272 By Communion, the Apostle 
certainly intended a joint-Communion, or participating in 
common with others. 1809-10 Coleridge Frmtd (1865^ 150 
In France there was no public credit, no communion^ of 
interests. 1865 G rote Plato I . i. 52 Having no communion 
of nature with other things, 

2 . Fellowship, association in action or relations ; 
mutual intercourse. 

3^553 T- W iLSON Rhet. 87 b, The Communion Is a felowship 
or a commyng together, rather latine than englishe. 1592 
W-Bsr Symbol, 1. 1. § 22^ Contractes of properde are buyinp; 
or selling . . of communion, societie. 1611 Bible 2 Cor, vi. 
14 What communion hath light with darknesse? 1816 
Byron Fris. Ckillon xiv, My very chains and I grew 
friends, So much a long communion tends To make us what 
we are. 1850 Merivale Ro7n. Emjl, (1865) 1. i. 8 The 
Latin franchise . . placed its possessor in a state of subordi- 
nate communion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spiritual intercourse. 
C1600 Hooker (J.), The angels, .having with us that com- 
munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 1642 
Rogers Norman To Rdr., In these latter our union and 
communion mth God consists. 1704 N elson Rest, Fe^ts 
(1739 1 582 It is in the Communion of the Sacrement, as it is 
in the Communion of Prayers. 1781 Cowper Retirejfietit 
747 Divine Communion. .must fill the void. 1841 Myers 
Catk. Th. in. § 9. 34 There may have been seasons when 
communion with God has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norris Rndbn. TheoL i._ 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use the familiar term ‘ in- 
tercourse', communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. 

e. Intimate personal converse, mental or ideal ; 
communing, {in poetry or elevated prose.) 

1800 WoRDSW. Poems on naming' Places iii, She who 
dwells with me, whom I have loved. With such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitude to me. ^ 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. 

t d. Action in partnership, common action. 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World (J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord ; that is, they served and praised 
God by communion, and in publick manner. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 92 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion, .was a war of disaster and of little else. 

3 . The fellowship or mutual relation between 
members of the same church, or of bodies which 
recognize each other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be ‘in communion with’ each 
other ; members are also said to be ‘ in communion 
with ’ the church). 

'The phrase communion of saints has been used both in 
this and in sense 4 : cf. Communing vhl. sb, 

1386 Chaucer Pars. T, ? 238 Contricion. .restoreth . . to 
the compaignye and communyon of hooly chirche. c 1394 
P, PL Crede 8x7 The communion of sayntes. 152$ Pilgr, 
Per/, _(W. de W. 1531^ 218 b, The seconde [poynte] is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Luttrell Brief Re I, 
(1857) I. 411 The inhabitants in and about London in com- 
munion with the establisht church. 1725 tr. Dupm's EccL 
Hist, 17th C. I. V. 209 By this Word, Communion, we are 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con- 
formity of their Manners. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ck, 
Pref. 11847) II Churches planted by the Apostle.s, with whom 
it was in full communion. 1833 Trench Less. Proverbs 
125 The communion of saints, their communion not with 
one another merely, .but. .their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1879 A. W. Haddan Apost, 
Success, inCh. of Eng, iii. 60 That the. .ungodly Churchman 
should be still in outward communion with the Church. 

t b. L&iter of conmmnmt : a certificate of church 
membership. Cf. 8 and Communicatory letters. 

1697 in T. W, Marsh Early Friends Surrey <5- Sus. xm. 
1 18 Whereas our Deare friend William Penn is Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desii'es William Carton 
and Josiah Carton to draw a letter of Communion and send 
it unto him. 

4 . An organic union of persons united by com- 
mon religious faith and rites ; a church or denomin- 
ation ; the organized body professing one faith. 

3^565 Jewel Repl. Harding 11611) 21 In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion : 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion. 1573 R. Barnes Wks, 246 Wee beleeue . . that 
holy church is a communion or felow.shypp of holy men. 
1642-3 Earl Newcastle Declaj-. in Rushw, Hist. Coil, 
(17511 V. 134 That I have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, I do not deny. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardoll. ’gidf It is not allowable to kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion. 1844 H. H. Wilson BHt. 
India 11. 570 The Scotch minister .. according to the 
rules of his communion. 1873 Hamerton InielL Life xi. 
i. 398 The clergy of their respective communions. 

6 . Of things: Community or association of 
functions, common relation, 

3:538 Starkey England xi. ii. 178 The communyon betwyx 
them \i.e. body and soul] also to be of that .sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir. 1633 N, Car- 
penter Geog. Del. i. iii. 47 These parts are called Homo- 
genealL.in respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. ii. iii, 
90 The communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1873 Jowett 
Plato ied. 2) I. 437 To dissever the soul from the communion 
of the body. 1878 Foster Phys. iii. ii. 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two sides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupils contract. 

6 . Intercourse, communication. 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World (T.'^, The Israelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World 'm. {1732) 19 No Intercourse or Communion 
with the superior or external Air. 1869 Gladstone Juv. 
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Mundi iii. 93 Words . . transported bodily out of the Greek 
into the Latin tongue after literary communion had 
begun, 

7. Participation in the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; also, the sacrament itself as ad- 
ministered or observed, the Eucharist; in some 
phrases, as to take, deliv:r, receive the communion, 
it becomes more or less concrete. (Also Holy 
Communion, communio sancti altaris, Augustine.) 

Communion, in one kind, in both kmds, half communioft, 
etc. : terms relating to the dispute whether the: laity should 
receive one or both elements in the communion. Close or 
strict, free or open cojnmunion : among Baptists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the Lord’s Table persons 
who have not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles. 

[1382 Wyclif I Cor, X. 16 The cuppe of blessynge the 
which we blessen, wher it is not the comenynge [Tind. & 
Cranm. partakynge, Genev, & i6it communion( A evised a c.), 
communication, Vulg. communicaiio, Gr. Koivtoyin} 
of Cristes blood? and the breed which we breken, wher it is 
not the delynge or part takynge [1388 the takyng, T. & Cr. 
partetakyng, Getiev, Sc x6ii communion {Rev, ac.), Rhem, 
participation, Yyxlg. participatio, Gr, Kotpwptor] of the body 
of the Lord?] cx/yio Promp. Parv. 89 Communyone 
sacrament, communio. 1492 in Archseol, ymtl, 11888; XLV. 
155 A pair of chalice of silver for the communion, c 1500 
in Maskell Mofi. Rit, (1846) II. 327 Oon after an other .. 
shall offer an host and wyne . . for theyr communion.^ 1348 
Order of the Comxmmion, Proclam., To come to this holy 
Sacrament and most blessed Communion .. Ruhr, i Before 
he shall minister the Communion. Rjibr. 2 Disposed to be 
partakers of the Communion. Ruhr. 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion. Rubr. g The 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
1355 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 256 Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1377 B. Googe 
HeresbachlsHusb. 1.(1586)4 Wegoe. .to our Parishe Churche, 
where we heare our Curate, and receave the blessed Com- 
munion. 1631 Rutherford Lett, xiv. 1x862) I. 67 Unac- 
quainted with the day of our Communion. x66o Jer. 
Taylor Duct, Dubit. (16711 371 The half-communion is by 
the Council of Constance affirmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. , 1737 Waterland Eucharist 28 
Conmiunion. The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and with each 
other. 1869 Freeman Norm. Co?tq, (1876) III. 15 Com- 
munion in both kinds was certainly usual at this time. 1883 
Addis & Arnold Cath, Diet, s.v,, At every Mass the cele- 
brant is bound to communicate, because his communion is 
necessary for the comixletioii of the sacrifice. .The commu- 
nion of thes people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or lawfulness of the sacrifice. 1886 Bi,ont Diet, 
Sects 65/1 Particular Baptists . . are subdivided into two 
sections on the question, of free or strict cornmunion .. 
the ‘strict* or * close .communionists' admitting to the 
Lord’s Supper only those who have been baptized as adults, 
f b. “ Communion Service, Obs. 

1532 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons, Then shalbe .song 
or sayed the Communion of the day. 1553 Bale in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, HI. App. xxxix. 108 They iiiock the rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistle.s and gospels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1573 in W. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 368 Y" . . Burgesses . . shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be made. 

C. (See quots.) 

1833 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 42 While the Eucharist 
was being distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumstance, 
the ‘communion'. 1883 Addis & Arnold Cath Diet., 
Communion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name. 

8. attrib. and Comb, (almost exclusively referring 

to 7 % communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, time, wine, etc.; f com- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Board 
sb, 6) ; commtmion-cloth, a cloth used at the 
celebration of the Communion, esp. a cloth for the 
communion table; see also quot. 1866; commu- 
nion-eup, a cup used for the wine at the commu- 
nion : a name preferred by the Puritans in England 
to chalice-, communion •== letter of com- 

munio7i (see 3 b.) ; communion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches, 
the altar-rail Also Communion table. 

1388 Allen Adtnon, 14 The Idoll of her prophane *com- 
munion horde. <2x631 Donne Serm. IV. Ixxxvi. 99 The 
religion of the church holds a stubborne Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew. 1603 T. Sparke Brotherly Persxuas, 
(1607) 10 The order of Geneua touching their *com- 
munion bread. x63x Weever F^m. Mon. 49 An 
pre-worne *Communion-cloth. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houseling cloth is a white linen 
cloth spread over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
or is held for the Communicants by acolytes or other 
ministers. x642-3 Earl Newcastle Declar. in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll, (1721) V. X37 Their Chalices or ^Communion 
Cups (let them f the Parliamentarians] call them what they 
will). 1683 Apol, Prot. France ii. 14 A young Maid . . had 
stole her.self into the Congregation upon a "Communion- 
day. « i7xx Krxt Hyjmiarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 135 He 
no *Communion-Letters could pretend. Which mov’d the 
Angel Entrance to suspend. X721 Stryfe Eccl. Mem. HI. 
xxxi. 243 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in the 
^Communion Office. 1823 P. Nichoi.son Pract. Build. 572 
The height of the pilasters in the *Communion-Place is 22 
feet 6 inches. 1847 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 97 
Knelt by the *Communion-rails of Westbury Church. 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVU. ii. 487 This part of the Ante- 
^Communion Service is now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays. *878 H. C. Adams Wykehamica, The next day 
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was ^Communion Sunday, sssa Bk. Com. Prayer, Com- 
mumon, Table hauyng at the ^Communion tyme a 
fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 

Commu-momables a. rare, [see -able.] 
Admitting of, or open to, communion. 

186s I. Taylor Hehr, Poetry 24 He [God] is 
..one with us, is communionable, and is open to a cor- 
respondence, .likened to that of a father with, his children. 
ComsilLtlliiO]lial^(k/mi7^*ni&nal), a. rare, [see 
-AL.] Of or belonging to communion ; social. 

X846.S1R W, Hamilton ir\ Reids Wks. 759 Communional 
sympathy - general biensdance — public spirit. 
CommtfuioBist. • [f. Communion + -ist.]' a. 
One who partakes of the Communion, a communi- 
cant {rare), b. Close, open, strict, fi-ee commu- 
nionist', one who adheres to close or open com- 
munion: see Q. Fellow-comnm- 

nionist \ a member of the same communion. 

1644 k)uRYE Epist. Disc. 41 Most of the scrupulo-sities of 
the non-communionists may be resolved thereby. i8a6 J. 
Gilchrist Lect. 24 The glorious victory over the strict 
communionists.^ 1831 S. Judd Margaret in, (1871) 363 
Many of the children are communionists. 1865 Lond. Rev. 

pec. 711/1 The Old School Presbyterians of the North, 
insist that their fellow communionists of the South should 
repudiate their errors. 1884 Spurgeon in Chr. Commw. 

X May 692/3 As compared with the bulk of English Baptists 
I am a strict communionist myself, as my Church fellowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion table. [Communion 7.] The 
table used in celebrating the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
‘communion-table* and ‘altar’ respectively to the ‘holy 
table' of the Prayer-book, depends more or less on the 
views held as to the nature of the Cominunion Office. See 
historical data under Altar 2 b, 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 43 A carpitt 
. . for our communion table. 1626 Donne ^ Serjn. iv. 32 
Consider then that to come to the Communion table is to 
take Orders : Every man should come to that altar as holy 
as the Priest for there he is a Priest, 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 82 It was not to be accounted an altar, but 
the communion-table. X64X, x66o, 1742 [see Altar ab]. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 112 P 2 He has likewise, .railed in 
the Communion-Table at his own Expence. 1733 Neal 
Hist. Purit, II. 61 Bishop Jewel says, that in St, Basil's 
days, Ann. 380, the Communion Table was of boards, and 
so placed that men might stand round it. ^ 1834 Ecclesio* 
logist XV. 341 He ,. talks of the ‘communion-table' as if 
this were a correct or authorized term. 1870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 23 There is a space left., for a communion 
table, 

t Commuiiig,ue, V, Ohs, rare. Forms ; 5 
communyque, -yke, commynyque. [a, F. 
co 7 finmnique-r, ad. L. communiedre to Communi- 
cate.] intr. =« Communicate v, 9. 

1473 Caxton yason 7o\i, Hitbehouethfortocommynyque 
togeder by good policie. 1490 — Eneydos xvi. 61 Deter- 
i^ned to communyque wyth them, c xsoo Melusine 291 
[They] communyked togidre of one thinge & of other. 

Oommuuisiu (k^*mi«niz’m), [f, L. com- 
mfln-is or F. eommttn Common + -ism. la mod,F. 
communismel\ 

1 . A theory which advocates a state of society 
in which there should be no private ownership, 
all property being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wants. 

‘ I also conversed [in 1840] with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Babeoeuf, then called Equalitarians, 
I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since .. acquired that world-wide reputation tGooDVYYN 
Barmby in 7 'he Apostle THo. i. xBdB). 

X843 New Age 20 May 24 Works on Communism, Reli- 
gious, Political, and Domestic. xS^f. The Movement 23 
Sept, 353 The journals, .teem with criticisms and reports of 
Communists and Communism. 1848 Forster Diary xx 
May in T. W. Reid Lty^ (1888) I. vii. 237, I learn that the 
great distinction between communism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 1831 J M. Ludlow Chr. Socialism 
XX Communism starts from the thing, and is in essential 
antagonism to absolute property ; Socialism starts from the 
person, and is in essential antagonism to human discord and 
rivalry. 1890 G.J. Holyoake World lUo. iicol. 39 
Communism means a self-supporting society distinguished 
by_ common labour, common property, and common means 
of intelligence and recreation. 

2 . Applied to any practice which carries out this 
theory in whole or part ; e. g, that mentioned in 
Acts ii. 44 seq., as practised in the church of Jeru- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 
Also transf. 

1837 Wood Com, OhJ. Seashore 73 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
all and all for one. X874 H. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § 2. 
177 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceaseless 
stru^le after a higher life amongst the Essenes. 1882 A. 
M. Fairbairn in Contejnp.^ Rev. XLII. 870 Communism, 
seems to the^ new-born religiou.s society but the proper 
social expression of its brotherhood, 
e. Co-ownership of land. 
x866 Rogers Agric. <1^ Prices I. xxvii. 652 A village 
system, which.. was a kind of simple communism. X87S 
PosTE Gaius XL (ed. 2) 254 Communism or co-ownership 
appears to be an older institution than individual owner- 
ship. 
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CO'MMOTABIMTY, 


OOKMlIlSriST. ■ 

3. CGiiMMnnity of feeling ; tlic spirit of a com- 
munity. rare. 

2870 JVewj i8 Nov.» A tribunal wliere tbe natural 
Has of mercantile comrnunism couid not influence the judg- 
ment of those who had to decide the question. 

If Sometimes improperly used for Commokaiism, 
and the spirit of the Commune of Paris, in 1871. 

S871 Graphic III. 563/2 The Hotel de Ville . . is now a 
comjjlete wreck . . an everlasting reproach to Gommunism 
and its doctrines. 

CrOasmillllist (kp*mwmist), [f. as prec. + - 1 ST : 
cf. F. €ommunistei\ 

1 . An adherent of the theory of communism. 
1841-a [see 3], 1843 Barmbv* in Wew Ags i Bee. 132 The 
Communist. . gives it [the Communion Table] a higher sig- 
nification, by holding it as a type of that holy millenial 
communitive life, a 1849. Eben. Eixiott Poet. Whs. (1876) 
IL 202 What is a communist ?— One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings : Idler or bungler, 
or botb> he is willing; To fork out his penny and pocket 
your shilling. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) V. 121 The dti- 
zens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic, 
X883 F, Harkison in Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical 
communists . . bitterly complain of nationalization of the 
land as a device of the bourgeois to save the nationalization 
of capital. 

iransf. and fig. 1844 Emerson Yng. Amer. Wks. [Bohn) 

II. 297 It [Destiny] may be styled . . a terrible communist, 

reserving all profits to the community, without dividend to 
individuals. 1878 Tait & Stewart Univ. iii. 126 

The tendency 01 heat: is towards equalisation j heat is par 
excellence the communist of our universe. 

•ff 2 . erroneously. A supporter of the Commune 
of Paris ; a. Communabd. 

(So constantly in Euglisli newspapers.) 

1870 Daily Memos 7 Oct., The Communists mistake the 
times, they axe not now in 1792, To-day Paris needs 
France, and cannot do without her. 

Z. atirih. or adj. Of the communists; commu- 
nistic. 

1841 Barmby [founded] The London Communist Propa- 
ganda Society. i84|2 Oracle ofReasoti 13 Aug. 280 Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Cheltenham. .Signed Goodwym 
Barmby, Pontifarch of the Communist Church. *848 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 246 'Hie Com- 
munist doctrine of not paying a man in proportion to his 
work. 1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 1 19 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him [the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic], 

Communistery, -try, [L prec. + -by.] A 
communist habitation. 

■ 1843 NemAgej Dec. 134 Our supposed ban- 

quet IS in a simple Communistery, in a commune of Syria. 
1880 T Frost Party Years’ Recoil. 76 A dormitory and 
oammon rights in the mo-st splendid communistery or 
phalanstery that has ever been imagined. 

Communistic (k^rauiMii stik), a. [f. Com- 
munist + -10 ; cf. HelUnistiCy etc.] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of commun- 
ism ; in accordance with communist principles. 

18511 Bdin. Rezf. 26^ Communistic association, as op- 
posed to Competition, can only . . succ^ . . when society 
shall be Christianised. 1874 Saycs Compar. PhiloL iii. 120 
The communistic life of bees. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) 

III. 46 Communistic regulations respecting property and 
marriage. 

^ 2. Used as * Communaltstio. 

^ 1870 Daily Nems^ 7 Oct., Mr, jichn Lemoinne points out 
in the Debats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is effecting. 1873 King o/Artns 18 Oct. 4 The 
excesses, .of the Republican and Communistic factions. 
Communi'sr^al, a. [f. as prec. <+ -au.] « 
prec. Hence Oommimi'stically adv.^ in a com- 
munistic (or erron. communalistic) way. 

X871 Member for Paris II. 46 Some new communistical 
era of guillotining. 3:873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 422 All 
property was held communistically. 

Commu'nital, a. rare, [irreg. f. Community 
-AL.J Of or relating to the community. 

184^ N. Brit. R^, II, 5 Their whole system of cora- 
munital economy. 

Communitarian (k/mi;^:nite0Tian). [f. Com- 
munity H- -ariau ; cf. tinitariarif etc.] A member 
of a community formed! to put into practice com- 
munistic or socialistic theories. 

1841 Barmby [founded] The Universal Communitarian 
/^sociation. Miall in Nonconf. II. S09 Your commu- 
nitarians, or societarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning a new moral world by getting rid of all in- 
dividuality of feeling, etc. 1852 Hawthorne Blifhedale 
Rom. I. viii, 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a re- 

f ort that we communitarians were exterminated. 1880 T, 
'rost Forty Years’ Recoil. 46 'The Ham Common com- 
munitarians found raw carrots and cold water unendurable 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground. 

tCommimi'tiom Obs.-^ \2A.l.. communu 
iion-em, f. com- + mitnilmt-em fortifying.] *A 
fortifying or making strong on all parts ’ (Blount 
Ghssogr. 1656). 

Commumitive, a. rare. [f. Community + 
- 1 VE.J Of or belonging to a community (commun- 
istic or sodalisticV 

1843 Barmby in New Age r Dec. 132 That holy milenial 
communitive life. 1880 T. Frost Forty Years’ Recoil. 21 
The communitive life seemed to me the perfection of poli- 
tical, social and domestic economy. 

ComMUuito'rium. [f. Community -i- -obium.] 
The home of a (socialistic) community; a settle- 
ment on communistic principles. 


1843 Barmby in Netv Age 7 May, TransitiOTary Dietary 
Rules, proposed for adoption at the Communitorium, Han- 
well, Middlesex. Ibid, t Sept. 86 Every Communitorium 
and Communistery to be erected. 1880 T. B'rost Forty 
Years’ Recoil. 50 A communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

CoBimunxty (k^mi?rmti). Forms r 4-5 
coiminete, comynetee, -unite, -nnyte, -nn- 
nete, comminite, 6 cominnn3i)e©, 6-7 -itie, 
6 - eonmmnity. [a. O¥.com{m)uneti, com{fji)uniti 

L. communitai-em, f. commun-is Common, ME. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic conmnete, comounte 
(see Commonty), and the 4-sylkbic ca{m)mumtSy 
which remained in closer formal connexion with 
the original Latin type. The L. word was merely 
a noun of quality from communis, meaning ' fel- 
lowship, commimity of relations or feelings ’ ; but 
in med.L. it was, like tmiversitas, used concretely 
in the sense of * a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men’, ^universitas incolarum urbis vel oppidi/ 
and this was its earlier use in English : see IL] 

I. As a quality or state. 

1 . The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common ; joint or common ownership, 
tenure, liability, etc.; as in commmiity of goods. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Ittsf. l viii. (1634) 51 By com- 
munity of power, he is the author of tliem. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 123 The community of the mischiefe 
to all. 1624-47 Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) i6t One allows 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1643 Usshkr Body 
Div. (1647) 285 Anabaptists, that hold community of goods. 
X673 Lady's Calling Pref. i To rescue the whole .sex . . from 
the community of the blame. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. iii. 
(1865) 257, 1 have a community of feeling with my country- 
men about [Shakspere's] Plays. ^ 1841 DTsraeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 314 It was a community of studie.s. and a com- 
munity of .skill. 187s Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xxi. (ed. 
5) 392 A state whose strength lies in the community of 
interests and feelings among its members. 

f b. Right of common. Obs. 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Cmmnw. 79 Every Neighbour 
claimeth communitie to feed his CattelL 

2 . Common character ; quality in common ; 
commonness, agreement, identity. ’^Nothing of 
community : nothing in common. 

1587 Goloing De Morriay ii. 18 Men, who ought cuen 
naturally to be vnited, by the communitie of their kind. 
1&R4 WoTTON Archit. in Reliq. Wofion. (1672) 21, I will 
first consider their Communities and then their Proprieties. 
Their Communities are Principally three. First they are 
all Round, etc, 1671 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. Plants § 47 
The Communities and Differences of the Contents of Vege- 
tables. 3843 WoRDSW. Pref. Note to Excursion Wks, 409/2 
The points of community in their nature. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. Dogma 154 The community of character which per- 
vades them all.^ 1878 Morley Carlyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows, 

3 . Social intercourse ; fellowship^ communion. 

*570 T. Norton pr. Newel’s Catech. (1853) 196 While God 

reigneth by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community 
with God in this world. ^ £610 Women Saints 182 There 
is no rea.son or law, that they should have any communitie 
or fellowship with vs. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. xvii. 63 
Such gross. .Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof. 1818 
Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. ix. (1865) 130 There can be no 
community between you and me ; we are enemies. 

4 . Life in association with others ; society, the 
social state. 

1632 Shirley Brothers iv. i, Confined To cells, and un- 
frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of 
community. 171a Steele Sped. No. 522 r i [Marriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chief band of society. 

Hyde Clarke m Nature 203 The dog, either in com- 
munity (commonly called wild) or m the domesticated state. 

1 5 . Commonness, ordinary occurrence. Ohs. 

1396 Shaks. I Heft. I V, in. ii. 77 Scene but with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Communitie^ Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as is bent on Sunne-like Malestie, 
1604 Drayton iss Happie's that sight the secret’st 
things can spye, By seeming purblind to Communitie. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 340 The community of this 
fruit [the apple], 

■f b. Common character, vulgarity. Obs. 

*603 Bhudy Bk, B iij, Under this title of honor, .to maske 
his deedes of vice . . and yirith the very sounde of Knight to 
boulster out the community of his ryots. 

II. A body of individuals. 

f 6. The body of those having common or equal 
rights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes the body of commons ; the commonalty. 

1373 Barbour Brjtce xx. 128* And all the lordis at thar 
war And als of the Comminite Maid hym manrent and 
fewte. ^1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. HI. 148 A gode comynate 
makes hom have gode heddis, 1572 Lament. Lady Scotl. 
xw Sc. Poems x6thC. IL 247 Barrouns and nobilitie That 
dois oppres my pure communitie. x7ooTvmEi.t.Hist. Eng. 
II. 983 The (Commons or Community ako chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

7 . A body of people organized into a political, 
municipal, or social unity ; 8u A state or common- 
wealth. 

£1380 Wycuf Sel. Wks. Ill, 342 per is oon emperour and 
oon hede in a comunnete. *474 Caxtom Chesse 91 To 
prynces and them that goueme the thynges of the comunete. 
1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W, India 115 Certifying likewise that 
those with whome bee had foughte were of other communi- 
ties. 1689 Burnet Trade I. The other Communities of 
this League bought their Liberties from several Bishops. 


1769 Robertson Chas. V, I. i. 66 Eurojf^ was broken into 
many ..separate communities. , 1815 Elphinstone Acc. 
Catdnd (1842) II. 27 It i_s probable the number of inde- 
pendent communities is still more considerable. 

b. A body of men living in the same locality. 

^z6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xxii. § 7 No mortal man, or 

community of men, hath right of propriety in them. *711 
Steele Sped. No. 49 f 3 Those little Communities which 
we express by the word Neighbourhoods. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. I. 63 Number of sacred hearths; each of which 
con.stituted a community or parish. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. xi. 407 During the Norman period London appears 
to have been a collection of simill communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens, and guilds, held and governed in 
the usual way. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, are 
represented in this House, are really rural communities. 

c. Often applied to those members of a civil 
community, who have certain circumstances of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, 
but not shared by those among whom they live ; 
as the British or Chinese community in a foreign 
city, the mercantile community everywhere, the 
Roman Catholic community in a Protestant city, 
etc., the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ‘ The Community 

1797 Godwin Enquirer i. vi. 50 The literary world is an 
immense community. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, The 
* 'Times’ Wks- (Bohn) II. 117 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community, i860 Motley 
Netkerl, (j868) I. iii. 77 The Dutch community of the re- 
formed religion in London subscribed 9005 florins, 1888 
Amy Levy Reuben Sacks i. 2 One born and bred in the 
J e wish community. Ibid. v. 48 That section of the Commun ity 
which attaches importance to the observation of the Mosaic 
and Rabbinical laws in various minute points. Ibid. vi. 69 
J’he Community had come back in a body from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festivals, 

d. The community : the people of a country (or 
district) as a whole ; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

1789 Bentham Prim. Legist, xviii. § 2 The good of the 
community cannot require that any act should be made an 
offence which is not liable in some way or other to be 
detrimental to^ the community. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may be gross injustice to the com- 
munity. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Valley ii. 26 Such 
men become. , a burden to the community. 

8. spec. A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods. 

a. A religious society, a monastic body. 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Communities are of two 

kinds, ecclesiastic and laic : the first are either secular, as 
chapters of cathedral and_ collegiate churches, etc. 1820 
Scott Monast. i, A more inexpiable crime in the eyes of 
the Abbot and Community of Saint Mary’s. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord, (18631 119 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Baring-Gould Germany 
II, 152 It was impossible for the UrsuHnes to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life. 

b. A socialistic or communistic society, such as 
those founded by Owen. 

*844 Emerson Led., Neno Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 264 
Following, or advancing beyond the 'ideas of St, Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have already 
been formed in Massachusetts. 1874 R. D. Owen Thread- 
ing my Way 235 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. *890 Sped. 27 Sept., The Mormon community 
. .is a community, — a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industry on a grand .scale. 

9 . iransf. and fig. a. of gregarious animals. 

*746^-7 Hervey Medii. (1818) 168 This frugal community 

are wisely employed in . . collecting a copious .stock of the 
most balmy treasures. 18*4 Wokdsw, Excurs. iv. 446 Crea- 
tures that in communities exist. .The gilded summer flies. 

t b- of things : A cluster, a combination. Ohs. 

*341 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapettiyke 2 Cj b, The com- 
raunyteesof vlceres that last longetyme that are vncurable. 
[Cf.^ Galen 'Tkerap. iv. iv, at Koxt^bTijT^s at iwf xp'^vtwF 
eAicwv.J 

1 10 . A common prostitute. Obs. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. iv. in Bullen 6). PI. III. 26 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht with Coaches 
and upper hands. 

Commimization (kf7:mir/naiz^*-j3n). [f. COM- 
MUNiZE : see -ation.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; commun- 
ized condition. 

*843 Barmby in New Age x Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation, of which I call all people^ 
*883 H. H. Hyndman in xgtk Cent., I am as much in 
favour of nationalization and communization of land as you 
[H. George] are. 

Communize (kp-mbmoiz), v. [f. L. commilu-is 
Common + -izb.] To make common ; to make 
(land, capital, etc.) the property of the community. 

*888 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept, 3/2 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view every bit as important to communize jiarks 
and pictures as railways and plough*?. 

tCoMllMLU'ny, 2^. Obs. rare, \y. Y . communier 

L. commiinicdre to Communicate. But in early 
ME. coyii)mun-y was southern f. commun-en to 
Commune ; and the quot. in Palsgrave is under the 
heading comen, je communique'*?^ 

*530 Palsgr. 490/2 He hath cemmunyed his treasure to 
many, it a commnnicqui son tresor a phisieurs. 

Commntability (k^mi/f.tabi-liti). [f. next + 
-ITT ] The quality of being commutable, 

*794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 123 The commuta- 
Hlity of those two things, .light and heat. 1836 R. G, 


COMMUTTABLE, 
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COMMUTEE, 


Latham Lo^c Lang;. (L.), When both are substantives the 
coHimutability of terms of this kind is complete. 

Commutalsle ik^miz7-tabl), a, [ad. L. com- 
mtitahil-is subject to change, changeable, f. com- 
miitare to CoMMurjE : see -ble.] That may be 
commuted or exchanged; changeable, exchange- 
able ; convertible into a money value : see Com- 
mute. 

1649 J[er. Taylor (f?/. Exenip, in. xvii. (R.\ Some things 
..are piotis and religious, but dispensable, voluntary and 
conamutable; such are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 37 To compare the commutable effects 
of heat in bodies. 1866 Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. ii. 12 
Estates .. held at fixed and commutable services. 1880 
Miss Bird Japan II. 316 Offences not commutable by 
fine. 

t Co’SHlSlIltate, V. Ohs. rare^ [f. L. commutdt- 
ppL stem of commutare : see -ate, and cf. pernm- 
ictte.'l intr. To change. 

ai 6 sz Bbomk Zozfe-sich Court, it. i, I still am thine and 
cannot commutate, I am as certain to thee as thy fate. 

CoKamiltatioil Also 6 co(mV 

nmtacioa. [a F . commulacian (i 4 tlic. in Littre) 
-alzon, aHi. L. commutdtim-em, n. of action f. cmi- 
to Commute : see -ATioN.] 

1. The action or process of changing or altering ; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Ohs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. v, Thys commutacion shoulde 
be refused. 1528 Roy Sat., Q wofull phaunce: most in- 
fortunate, So sodenly makynge comutacion. a 1716 Sooth 
Serm. ij.). So great is the commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now only it loves. 1837 Syd. Smith 
Let. Archil. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 286/2 Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation, 
b. with of and object 

152B in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 58 The commuta- 
tion and alteration of those religious places. 1637 K* 
Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 17 Commutation of them 
Iwords] where there seemeth any harshnesse. 

■f 2. The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
exchange, barter. Ohs. 

X496 Act T2 Hen. VII, c. 6 To buy, sell, and make the 
Commutations with the Wares, .at their Pleasure. xSS3 S. 

Ordinatices in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 No commu- 
tation or trucke to be made by aity of the pettie marchants. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxix. (1668) 521 Friend- 
ship they say is a commutation of hearts. 1727 Arbuthnot 
Coins (J.), The use of money, .is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commodities. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, m. 1. (1765) 154 A .state of Commutation and Traffic. 
3. The putting of one thing instead of another ; 
substitution, interchange. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. (1632) 295 A kind of mutuall 
commutation . . wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we speake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roome. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atanejn. vii, (1852); 
185 Regarding awards of punishment thus . - there could 
plainly be no commutation of persons. 1870 Bowen Logic 
viii. 255 The commutation is only from eq;ual to equal. 

4r. spec. a. The substitution of one kind of pay- 
ment for another ; of a money payment instead of 
the performance of some obligation ; of a single 
payment instead of a number of successive pay- 
ments ; Jig. the performance of some act or observ- 
ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 
or by way of making up or compounding for an 
oifence. b. Law. The substitution of a lesser pun- 
ishment for a greater. (See Commute ®».) 

1597 Hooker jE’cc/, Pal. v. Ixxix. § 10 By way of commu- 
tation . .where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be taken. 1640-4 Lond. Petit, in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll, m, (1692) I. 95 They have, .decreed, That the commu- 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop’s privity. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng, I. via. 166 Heniy.. levied upon his 
vassals . . a sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this 
commutation, etc. 1824 W. Irving 71 Trav. IT. 147 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys. 
1833 Hr. Martineao Fr. PVines ^ Pel. i. 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keeping 
the frogs quiet by night. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Archd. 
Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 255/2 The Commutation of Tithes. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 171 The commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown. 

e. coficr. The money or other price paid by way 
of commutation. 

atjoj Beveridge XL Ixix. (R.), This is his suh- 

stitute, his commutation, or in his place, 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E. Ind. I. v. 52 There must be a Commutation 
of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 

5. Astron. (See qnot.) 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Commutation, in astronomy. A ngle 
of commutation, is the distance between the sun’s true 
place seen from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
to the ecliptic. 1834 Nat. Philos. , A stron. x. 203/2 ^ U. K.. S.) 
The angle OSE is technically called the commutation. , 

6 . Electr. The reversing or altering of the course 
of an electric current (See Commutatoe.) 

1876 Ferrier Funct. Brain 129 The closing, opening, 
or commutation of the current of a galvanic pile- i88x 
Nature XXIII.^ 368 Each clock makes its commutation, 
L e. cuts off the line from the telegraph and connects it with 
the electro-magnet of the clock. 

7. Rhet (See quot.) 

1823 Crabb Techn. Diet., Commutation (Rhet.), a figure 
of speech whereby a complete transposition of the words 
takes place ; as * I do not live that I may eat, but I eat that 
iMnay livC'’. ' 

8 . attrih. and Comb., as commutation money, 
system ; Cbmimitation Act, an act for the com- 


mutation of tithes in England, passed in 18^6 ; 
also, formerly, that of 1784 , imposing an additional 
window-tax in lieu of a partial remission of the 
duty on tea; commutation road (Ogilvie), a 
parish or county road, so called because a sum of 
money is now paid in commutation of the com- 
pulsory service of man and horse formerly exacted 
for the repair of the road from owners of horses ; 
commutation- ticket S.), a ticket issued by a 
railway company, etc., at a reduced rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over a given route a certain 
number of times or during a certain period; a 
season-ticket. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 436 This commutation-money., 
made a dearth of datifull children. 1784 Hist, of Europe 
in Ann. Reg. (1784-5) 153/1 The act since known by the 
name of the Commutation-act. 1845 M Culloch Tax~ 
ation ri. iv. (1852) 191 The Commutation Act will have 
to undergo .. important modifications. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) II. 55 The commutation system of the Church. 
i88x C. A. Edwards Organs 01 There is another action for 
commanding the stops .. called the ‘commutation pedal* 
movement. x888 'Bvxcb Amer. Commw. II. App. 671 Ex- 
cursion and commutation tickets issued at special rates. 

Commutative (k/mi^rtitiv, k^*mi«rt^itiv), a. 

[ad. medX. commufdtm~us (F. (14th. c.) commu- 
tatif, -ive), f. L. commutdt- ppl. stem of com- 
mutdre to Commute : see -ive.] 

1 1. Pertaining to exchange or mutual dealings. 
x6iz T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 Obseruing equality both 
in contracts and exchanges, which we call commutative. 
1631 Bp. Webbe Quietn. <1657) 177 Actions commutative 
consist in mutual traffick and dealings betwixt man and man. 

b. Commutative justice commutativa jus- 

titia, a term used by Aquinas and others as equiva- 
lent to Aristotle’s to hv rots avt/aXKdyfiacn Siop- 
BoyriKhv Bitcatov, i. e. * the justice which is corrective 
in transactions between man and manh [From 
comnmtatio, which in the old Latin version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics (c 1250 ) is put to represent the 
Gr, cwaWayixau] 

1531 Elyot Gov. m. i. Justice is. .described in two kyndes 
or spices. The one is named iustyce distributiue . . the 
other is called commutatiue or by exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is named in Greeke Diorihoiice, whiche is in 
englysshe correctiue. XS57 Records Whetst. B j b, In 
Lawe twoe kyndes of Justice are the sorame of the studie : 
lustice Distiibutive, and lustice Commutative. 1605 
Bacon Ad%t. Learn, ii. v. § 3 Is there not a true coincidence 
betweene Commutatiue and distributiue lustice, and arith- 
meticall and geometricall proportion ? 1629 Symmer S^dr, 
Paste II. V. 38 Commutative lustice is that Common Equity, 
which should be practised in our civill Commerce. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. i. xv. 75 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, 
a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. vL (1821) 369 We must not 
think to deal with God in the method of commutative 
justice, and to challenge eternal life as the just reward of 
our great merits. 1758 Ld. Mansfield in Burrows’ Rep. 
I. 492 Upon the foot of commutative justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurers .should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they have: received a premium for the whole 
risk. 1890 J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. n. i, 159 
A rule which made all banking business a breach of ‘ com- 
mutative justice 

2. Relating to or involving substitution or inter- 
change ; as the commutaiim principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, i. e. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may be altered. 

X858 B. Priot Infin. Calc, (ed, 2I I. xix. 601 If the two 
operations indicated by ^ and vb are performed successively 
on u one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
to be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed ; two such sjmibols of operation are said to be 
commutative, and to satisfy the law of ccanmutation. 1^6 
T. Hill True Order Sttedies 42 The commutative prin- 
ciple of arithmetic may be shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc. 

3. spec. Relating to or involving the commutation 
of a payment or penalty, 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. (1852) 32 Exceptions., 
founded on a commutative arrangement. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iii. v. 46 Where every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine. 1871 T. J. Crawford A tonon. 
ii. (1883) 21 *AvTtKvTpov . . conveys more strongly the com- 
mutative sense than the simple word Avrpov. 

Commutatiirely (see prec.), adw [f. prec. 
+ -LY ^.] In a commutative manner ; in the way 
of exchange or compensation. 

16&1 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. /i756) 102 Be not .. com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation of transgressions. »685 
R. L’Estrange Observator Defended 3 Whereby we may 
commutatively encrease our fortunes and estates one by 
another, or by forraigne commerce. 

Commutator [Agent-n. from 

L. commutdrei\ He who or that which commutes 
or exchanges, spec. A contrivance in an electric 
machine or telegraph instrument for altering the 
direction or coume of the electric current. 

1839 Grove Cmtrih. Sc, in Corr. Phys, Forces 253 A 
commutator might he easily arranged. .for effecting the 
alternation. x88x Q. Rev. 446 The commutator . . used in 
all direct current machines, .was invented in Italy in i860. 

CommU'tatO'rial, a. rare. Relating to ex- 
change; = Commutative I. 

*853 Wkewell tr. Grotius II. 65 A certain equaKty , .is to 
be regarded even in beneficial contracts; not a complete 
equality, as in commutatorial 


Commuiie (k^mi^rt), v. [f. L. commutd-re to 
change altogether, alter wholly, to exchange, inter- 
change, f. com- together, altogether + to 

change. On the analogy of words through Fr. : 
cf. transmute. Commutate.] 

1. trans. To give (one thing) in exchange for 
another, to change {jor or intf) i, to give and take 
(thmgs) reciprocally, to exchange. 

1633 T. Stafford P4:£r. Hih. iv. (1821) 268 May. .exchange 
and commute. .Moneys currant of England, into Moneys of 
this new Standerd of Ireland. 1633 Knsxm M edit, 

Hee commuted Estates. Hee tooke our Sinnes upon hi^ 
and gave us his Righteousnes.se. ^2x661 Fuller Worthies 
(X840) II. 309 They shall find what is gold worth, and may 
be quickly commuted into it, great plenty of good grain. 
<rx7ii ILets Hymnarium Poet. Wks.^ax 11.144 He and 
the Beasts seem Natures to commute, They act like Reason, 
and he like the Brute, 

b. To put (two things) each in place of the other, 
substitute for each other, interchange. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), This will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and gainful ones.. . for those, tmeasy 
and fruitless ones. 183a Sir W. Hamilton Disc. {1853) 107 
I'o commute these terms in the translation of a Kantian 
Treatise, where subject and object, .are accurately contra- 
distinguished . . is to convert light into darkness. xZno 
Bowen Logic viii. 250 We cannot arbitrarily commute the 
Quantities. 

c. To change for another, to alter. 

1825 Southey Paraguay iv. 28 All thoughts and occupa- 
tions to commuter To change their air, their water, and 
their food. 1858 J. Martineau Situiies Chr. 132 The law 
was. .treated as in theory perpetual ; not as ignorainiously 
abrogated, but as legitimately commuted. ^ 

2. * To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other ’ ( J.) ; to change an obligation, etc. into 
something lighter or more agreeable ; to redeem 
or get off an obligation by a money payment. 
Const, into, rarely witk. 

1633 * 1 . Adams Exp. tt Peter ill. ii There is no.. com- 
muting the penance. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. xviii. 
^1840) 146 His holiness . . absolved many of their vows from 
Palestine, and commuted them into a journey into France 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. D 7 tbit. i. iv. (R.), He . . thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is hound to pay his vow 
in kind, a 1667 Jer, Taylor Whs. U8351 1 . 833 God will not 
suffer us to commute a duty, because all is his due. ^ a 1704 
L’Estrange ( J.), Some commute swearing for whoring ; as 
if forbearance of the one were a dispensation for the other. 
1723 Blackall Whs. I. 206 We can’t commute^ one Duty 
for another, because they are both alike required. xjBx 
Han. More Daniel iv. 105 The false policy, .which would 
commute our safety With God’s eternal honour. 1859 J- G. 
Hobhouse Italy II. 247 Little sums paid . . by women who 
wish to . . commute a ^nance with a small present. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 542 The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 

3. To change (a punishment, or a sentence) for 
(to, into) another of less severity, or a fine (cf. a). 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. ii. xvL xii The late cus- 
tome in some places of commuting ivhipping into money. 
a i66x — Worthies (1840) I. x. 42 Others, .had their deaths 
mercifully commuted by our magistrates into banishment. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xliv. § i {1872) V. 298 Forfeiture 
was sometimes commuted to a fine. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India HI. in. viii. 469 The [capital sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, x. (1862) i36q’he. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines, 
b. with altered construction. 

1681 Prideaux Lett. (1875) 112 The Earl of Shaffeeslrary 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banish- 
ment for his life. 1828 D’ISraeh Chas. I, II. xi. 269 The 
pardon was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the offence. 

4. To change (one kind of payment) into ox far 
another ; esp. to substitute a single payment for a 
number of payments, a fixed payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, or a payment in money 
for one in kind (e.g. a tithe ; cf, 2 ). 

*795 Hull Advertiser 7 Mar. 3/x The licence to wear hair 
wder will be commuted for a tax on powder itself. 1843 
‘■Culloch Taxation n, iv. (x852) 18S The quantity of com 
payable as rent.. on account of tithe that has been com- 
muted, 1848 Mill Econ. I. 274 The legislature., 
might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent charge and rai.se the tenants into pi-o- 
prietors. 1884 Ld. Selborne in Law Rep. Chanc, Div. 
XXV. 689 She may commute into a capital sum.. the benefit 
given to her. .by way of annuity, 

b, oFsol. spec. ( If. S.) To purchase and use a 
commutation-ticket 

5- intr. To make up, compensate, compound for, 
b. Of things : To serve as a substitute for. 

164s Evelyn Diary (1827) I. 337 Built . . by Margaret of 
Verona, a courtezan and by this, -[she] hoped to commute 
for her sins. 1653 Walton Angler 156 Because I cut you 
short in that, I will commute for it, by telling you. ,a secret. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 378 Perhaps the shame 
and misery of this life may commute for hell. 1782 W, F« 
Martyn Geog, Mag. I. 40 The Greeks enjoin confessions 
and penances, .for the latter they are allowed to commute. 
Hence Commu-ted ppl. a., Commurtmg vbl. sb. 
i6^g Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1851)^ 309 A popish com- 
muting of penaltie, corporal for spiritual. 1677 Otway 
Cheats ofScapin n. i, They’ll . . tell all your Fornications, 
Bastardings, and Coramutings in their Courts. 1866 Rogers 
Agric, ^ Prices I. xxviiL 671 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. 

Commuter (k/mi 27 'taj>. [f. prec. + -er. 1 ] One 
who commutes. In U. S. the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see Commute 4 b. 



OOMMUTIIAL. 

1874 B. Haute Foai-kiIls<, Guilds Signal^ Old commuters 
along the line. 1888 Critic (K. York) 6 Oct. 167, I myself 
perform that feat five or six times a week ; and so does 
every commuter on the New York Central. .Railroads 
Commuimal (kpmi«ti«al), Also 7 comu- 
tuall. [f, C0‘, Com- + Mutual.] Mutual, re- 
ciprocal, (Chiefly 

s6oa Shaks. If am. hi. ii. 170 Since loue our hearts, and 
Hymen did our hands Vnite comutuall. i6zj Herrick 
Hester., Mat. Horace ^ Lydia- xv, My heart now set on 
fire is By. .young Calais ; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
1725 Pope Odyss, iv. 241. IHd. xix. 223 In leagues of long 
commutual friendship. *831 Fraser's Mag. IV, 375 The while 
a Sovereign and his Land Their troth commutual plight. 

b. Anat. Applied to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. l-FlJi The external or commutual 
surfaces of . . the serous membranes. Ibid. I, 730/1 The 
commutual edges of the orbitar processes. 

Hence Commu:tuality, commutual condition. 

1813 If Anster F, vi. lix, In fond commutuality 

efsoul. 

Oomniy- in many w'ords, obs. f. Commi-, Comi-. 
OommyTi, -altie, obs. ff. Common, -alty, etc. 
Gommyn, obs. pa. pple. of Come v. 
Commynieate, etc., obs. f. Communicate, etc. 
Conmalte, obs, £ Commonalty. 

Comnant, obs. f. Covenant. 

1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Comnant, appoyntment, conuenant, 

Oomnauiite, corrupt f. Commonty. 
Comoeion, -yon, obs. ff. Commotion. 
Comode, -ite, obs. ff. Commode, Commodity. 
Comodra*ina. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. com- 
bining form of ox Kcbfxos (see Comedy). Cf. 
melodrama^ A drama of comic character. 

1793 Southey in Life (18491 1. 185 Monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of dramas, 

Comody, Comoedy, -ie, obs. ff. Comedy. 
Como-grapliy, nonce-wd. [f. Gr. jcwp-i] village, 
country town + -ypa(j>ia writing, description, f. 
ypd<p€iv to write, describe.] (See quot.) 

1655 Fuller Waltham Abh. 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or description of a country-town as too low 
iuid narrow a subject. 

Comoid (k<?u*moid), a. [ad. Gr. f. 

ifoM’7 hair ; see -oiD.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

x8x8 B. Greenland Linear, comoid, and un- 

dulate cirrus, x8^ Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1 . ii. ^9 Mixed 
with the ‘ comoid "variety of * cirrus or mare's tails. x88a 
mSyd. Soc. Lex. 

Comon, -age, -alty, etc., obs. ff. Common, etc. 
Comonaly, obs. f. Commonly. 

Comophorons (ki?mp*for9s\ a. [f. Gr. H 6 jxri 
the hair + -(popos -bearing.] Having or bearing 
hair. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

Comorado, obs. f. Comeado, comrade. 
Comorancy, etc., obs. ff. Commoeanoy, eta 
Comorows, obs. form of Cumbrous. 
Co-mortgagee, -mourner, -ful: see Co-. 
Comorth(e, obs. form of Commorth. 

Comose (k 5 ’am^u*s), a. [ad. L. comds-us covered 
with hair, f. comax see Coma 2.] Furnished with 
a Coma, q.v. ; esf. of seeds : Dou^ny or hairy. 

1793 Martyn Leenguage Bot. s. v. Coma, A spike of flowers 
terminated by a coma is named comose. 1800 J. Hull 
Elem. Bot. 1 . 23 Comose, terminated^ by leaflets. X830 
Luscdley Nat. Syst. Bot. 158 [Tamarisk tribe] shrubby 
stems, comose seeds. 1870 Bentley Bot. 329 In the Willow, 
the. .seed is said to be comose. 

Comot, var. of Commote 
Comoune, -own^e, -te, obs. ff. Combion, -ty. 
Comous (k^u*mas), a. [f. L. + -ous.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

x657 'Tomlinson Renods Disp. 250 Stalk. -comous, with 
leaves like Ragwort 1877 Coues & Allen N. Amer. Rod, 
244 Tail, .copiously comous, 

Oomozant, var. of CoMPOSANT. 

Comp. (k(?mp). An abbreviation a. of Company 
(cf. CoJ^) ; b. (in Printers* phrase) of Compositor. 

(In the latter, said to be ori^pnally for companion, i. e, 
member of a companionship of compositors ; see Companion- 
ship, sense 3.) 

1677 Land. Direct. {xZjZ), Edw. Brown and Comp, with 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1738 Kent's Direct. Land. $ 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
x8yo Sportsman 17 Dec. (Farmer), I stood before the world 
a journeyman comp. 1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/2 The 
‘comps' at the Propaganda set type in as many languages 
as those who are employed for our Bible Society. 
Compaee, obs. f. Compass. 

Compacxence, -enfc, obs. ff. Compattencb, -ent. 
t Compaxk, Z'. Obs. rare. [Variant of Com- 
pact V., prob. mainly phonetic, but perh. partly 
due to erroneous association with Pack v.J 

1 . = Compact ; to pack together, combine. 
1584 T . Hudson yndith 1. in Sylvester Du Bartas (1621) 

696 Children, .mo then Northren windes. .Of Cyrene sands 
in numbers can compack. x6os Sylvester Dn Bartas i. vi 
(1605-7) 1. 221 Th' Art of Man not onely can compack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack. 

2 . * Compact 27.2 ; to enter into a compact, league. 
<ti6i8 Sylvester Du Bartas, Decay (1621) 496 Winter- 

Storms with absent Stars compack, With th’ angry Waters 
to conspire her wrack. 

Compack, corrupt form of Compact ffl. a. 
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Compatckabi’lity. miue-wd. Capability of 
being packed close together, 

1830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 198 The infinite compack- 
abiiity of travellers and trunks. 

Compact (kp’mpaekt), .rAl [cf. OY. corn-fact^ 
It. compatto (Florio), ad. L. compaci~um a com- 
pact, agreement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
compacisci to covenant together, £ com- -i-paczsci 
to covenant, contract ; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng. or Latin with the following 
words, though pang-Sre and pac-h e., pac-isci were 
related farther back. Originally accented on second 
.syllable (so 6 times out of 7 in Shaks,), but noted 
in Phillips 1696 as accented on the first.] 

1 . A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; * a mutual and settled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing* (J.). It is used without a in phrases, as 
by, from., with compact ; also to strike compact. 

X591 Shaks. i Hen. P‘ 1 , v. iv. 163 Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce. 1603 — Ham. i. i. 86 By a Seal’d Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie. XS97 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, V. Ixii. § 13 Christ’s own compact solemnly made 
with his church. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. L 270 ^R.) Any com- 
pacts, treaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 
heretofore had or made. X651 Hobbes Gosd. <$• Soc. ii. § 14. 
27 No man. .by his compact, obUgeth himself to an impos- 
sibility. X765 Blackstone Comm. I. 45 A compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 Thirlwall Greece III. xxii. 212 To fulfil their 
part of the compact. x866 Kingsley Herew. viii. He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 41 An Art, which 
without compact commandeth the powers of hell. 1733 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. 135 A title to many things may 
be transferred by conjpact. 1750 Harris Hermes in. 1. 
(1786) 3x4 The Meaning., of Language is derived, not 
from Nature, but from Compact. 1830 Gladstone Glean. 
V. xxxiii. 193 Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, social compact : see Family, 
Social. General compact \ general accord, com- 
mon consent. 

1750 Johnson No. 77 FIS Having extinguished 

in themselves the distinction of right and wrong . . they de- 
served to be hunted down by the general compact. X793 
Southey Nondescripts i, If we act the governor, and break 
The social compact, xSoS J. Barlow Columb. ii. 193 Human 
souls, for social compact given. 1843 H. Rogers Introd. 
Burke's Wks. 8t Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact, .a revolution is unjustifiable. 
1848 G. Barmby in The Apostle No. i. 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authorizing private posses- 
sional claim. 

t < 3 * Jn A bad sense : Confederacy, plot, con- 
spiracy. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com, Err. 11. ii. 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? 1653 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
XI. ^ Albinus Friends he chargeth with Compact. 

t CJompact, sb.^ Obs. [subst. use of Compact 
ppl. «. 1 J a. A compacted body, structure, b. A 
combination, composition. e. Conformation, 
build, d. Compact state, compaction. 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. xvH, This compact of the Ele- 
ments must suffer a dissolution. 1644 Milton Ed7ic. Wks. 
(1847) loo/i Having . . passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com- 
pact of Phy.sics, they may descend in Mathematics. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, 148 He was of a mean or low compact, but 
without disproportion and unevenness. 18x7 Keatingb 
Trav, I. x6i Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
of this close compact of society. 

Compact (kpmpge'kt), a.^ [ad. L. compact- 
us, pa. pple. of coviping-h-e to put together closely, 
£ com- ^pang-ire (root pag-) to make fast, fasten. 
Littre has the corresponding F. compacte of 16th c.] 
I. pa. pple. Obs, or arch. 

1 . Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lydg. Chroii, Troy i. v, So well, .compact by measure. 
XS26 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 221 In whome all the 
body is compact and knyt by euery ioynt. XS30 Palsgr. 
490/2 This nagge is well compacte : ce courtoult est bien 
troussi. 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought together with Ligamentes. 1636 
Blunt Voy. Levant 108 A farre greater Empire, .and better 
compact. 168s Baxts-x Paraphr. N. T. 2 Cor. xiii, ii Be 
compact together in holy Union, 
b. Packed closely together, 

1633 W. F. Meteors ii. 21 When . . vapors are gathered 
together . . being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swift T. Tub, Introd., If the 
audience be well compact, everyone carries home a share. 

2 . Made up by combination of parts ; framed, 
composed 

133X Elyot Goz 7. I. xxii, Honour to god.. is compacte of 
these thre thinges, feare, lone, and reuerence. X547 Boorde 
Brev. Health § 182 Man. .is corapacke and made of xv sub- 
stances- 1531 "r. Wilson Logike % Man himselfe is compact 
of bodie and minde. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxciv, 
(X636) 176 Milke. .is compact or made of three severall sub- 
stances. 1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. ii. vii. 3 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 635 A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous vapor. 1704 Swift Operat. 
Spirit Wks. 1768 1 . 223 The style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetitions. 1830 Mrs. Browning 
Poems II. 22X Napoleon .. that great word, Compact of 
human breath in hate and dread And exultation. 1883 
Stevenson ‘S’ 27 wnwfo .!?(?'-(x8S6v 5 Towns compact, in about 
equal proportions, of. .wooden houses and great.. trees. 


COMPACT. 

XI. adj. 

1. Closely packed or knit together, a. Having 
the component particles closely and firmly com- 
bined ; dense, solid, firm ; esp. of the texture or 
composition of material substances. 

Compact iisstte : the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Compact fracture lof minerals): see 
quot. 1S16. Compact structure (of rocks) : see quot- 1885. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (1493) 567 Yren 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte. 1555 Fardle 
Facions i. ii. 29 The matier more compacte. 1367 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 10 Amongst al Mettals there is none more solide 
more compact then this is. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 299 Exer- 
cise . .maketh the Substance of the Body more Solid and 
Compact. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 2. 2/1 Tho' Hail be a 
more compact congealation than Snow. 1739 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. L II. 93 A body so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry. x8i6 R. 
Jameson Char. Min.^ (1817) 234 The internal surfaces., 
produced by splitting it are. .continuous, when the fracture 
is said to be compact. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. ir 
The compact tissue [of bones]. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem. Technot. 1 . 25 A very dense blackish -brown com- 
pact peat. X885 A. Geikie Text-bk. GeoL ii. ii. § 4 (ed. 2) 
96 Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute 
to reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of 
the rock. 

b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small compass, without 
straggling portions or members ; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged; not sprawling, scattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In Entom. applied to organs or bodies in which the parts 
are closely connected together, without incisions. 

1642 Milton ApoL Smect. 11851) 268 How hazardous .. it 
were in skirmish to change the compact order. 1790 Burke 
Ft. Rev. Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact; she has an enormous 
strength, .andthisstrengthis collected and condensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mrs. Radchfp;e Myst. Udolpko 
xxviii, Conducted from them [enemies] in the compactest 
order. 1834 Stuart Steam-Eng. 164 Trevithick’s Engine 
is the most compact. 1843 Florist's yrnl. 109 Beautimlly 
neat and compact plants. x866 Rogers Agric. <§• Prices L 
xxvii, 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact. . 
The lands of the small proprietors were, however, generally 
very scattered. Mod. Strap these overcoats and rugs into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and the 
straggling sort for window-boxes. 

2. transf. a nd fig. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orlg. Man. iv. viii. 374 The Humane 
Nature, .hath a more fixed, strong, and compact memory of 
things past than the^Brutes have. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. II. 397 The first formation of a compact evan- 
gelical party. 11^7 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks, 
(Bohn) 1 . 369 A man. .compact, instant, selfish, prudent. 
X863 J. Brown Horae Subs.(ed. 3)5 , 1 got my fixed compact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Haddan Apost, Success, viii. 
(1879 ! 235 The compacter organization, and more determined 
party effort. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. I. 192 
Detached passages cannot counterbalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. Mod. A compact majority. 

b. Of language or style: Condensed, terse, 
pithy, close ; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1376 Fleming Panop. Epist. 255 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. 1711 H. Felton Dissert. 
Classics (J.), Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close and compact. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 647 Pope . . In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact. 1873 Morley 
Voltaire (\%%0 139 The best of Voltaire’s tragedies, abound- 
ing in a just vehemence, compact, full of feeling. 

t Compa*ct, ppl a,/ [ad. L. compact -us, pa. 
pple. of compacisci to covenant together, form a 
compact.] Joined in compact, leagued. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wares i. xlviii, 'I'he cheefe of those you 
finde Were of his faction secretly compact. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. V. i, 242 Thou pernicious woman. Compact 
with her that’s gone. 

Ccmpact (k/mpse kt), [f. Compact a. ; or, 
through it, £ compact- ppl. stem of L. compingB^e, 
of which it has thus become the representative. 
In the present stem, of later appearance than the 
pa. pple. compact, which continued a true pple. (as 
in ‘ I have compact’) after 1600; occas. the pa. t. 
also wsis mside compact.’} 

1 . tram. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tightly together, or U each other; to combine 
closely into a whole ; to consolidate by close con- 
junction. 

1530 Palsgr. 490/2, I compacte a thing shorte toprther 
to make it stronge,yV trousse. 1379 Fulke Heskini Pari, 
478 [They] can not be the body of Christe, except both be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Coloss. ii. 19 The whole bod^' by Joyntes 
and bandes being served and compacted. 16^ J. Webb 
Stone-H eng {1725) 75 The Architraves were compacted to 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 Flatman 
Poems, Orpheus ^ E. xg My Layes compacted Thebes. 
1709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 240 The Ligaments, that 
snould compact and keep them [Limbs] in their Functions, 
1768 Boswell Corsica Pref. 18 After he has arranged, com- 
pacted and polished. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Beek'^ F. 27 
Those forces which, .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. 

b. To press or pack together (component atoms 
or parts) ; to compress, condense, solidify. 

*633 G. Herbert Temple, Virtue iii, Sweet spring, full 
of sweet dayes and roses, A box where sweets compacted 
lie. 17x3 Blackmore Creation (J.), Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. 
(1828 ' 293 To fill in mould firmly, .and to compact it with the 
Rammer. 1873 Ure Did. Arts III. 490 Causing the atmo- 
spheric pressure to operate in compacting the pulp into paper. 


COMPACT. 

e. transf. mA fg. of non-material tHngs and 
persons. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgr. n. xii. 147 For ordering and com- 
pacting them in one volume. 1647 May Bist, Part. n. 

1. 4 Forty years of peace had compacted those two nations 
into one body. xnzz. Wollaston Relig. Nat. 6 Adjusting 
and compacting loose sentiments. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 
Aug. I The military system completes and compacts what 
the national education has commenced. 

2 . To form or frame by close and tight combina- 
tion or conjunction ; to make up or compose. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramh, Kent (1826) 205 He compacted 
of wood, wyer, paste and paper, a Roodeof. .exquisite arte. 
£■1580 Hours Blessed Virg, 99 Wth sinewes and w‘^*' hones 
Thou hast compact me. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 258 So modest, wittie, affable, had Nature her com- 
pact. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1714' I. 74 The Founda- 
tion of the Walls .. compacted of Moor-stone and Lime. 
x6sa Benlowes Tkeopk, vin. vii, Who out of nothing all 
things did compact. 1879 E. W. Gosse in Academy 25 The 
light and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
of partisanship and of malice, 
b. 7%*. ; also with ujb. 

/ IS33 Mom A nsw. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 He . . hath 
in lesse then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
abomynable blasphemous heresies. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. II Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine, 

1 3 , To confirm, give consistency to. Ods. 
160s Shaks. Lean. iv. 362 Informe her full of my par- 
ticular feare, And thereto adde such reasons of your owne, 
As may compact it more. 

t Ck>lM.pa*ct, Oh, [app. a. OF. compact-er 
*faire un pacte’, in med.L. compactare, f. com- 
pa^cttmi sb.'''\ 

1 . intr. To make a compact, 

*535 J- AP Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 They had con- 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde disclose nothing. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 225 (Dl) 
Satunie . . hauing so compacted with his brother Titan. 163* 
Gaule Magastrom. 53 Compacting with the Devill. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. i. § 5 Slaves could never have a Right to com- 
pact or consent. 

2 . irans. To plan by compact, conspire. 

i667_ Waterhouse Fire Bond. 47 If all the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the. .Burning of London. 

•jj An intermediate sense between Compact 2/.1 
and ^ * To join or associate by compact ’ appears 

in the following : 

1392 Greene Art Conny^mtch. m. 17 Some notorious 
varlets. . beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. W[oodcocke 3 tr. Hist. 
Jvstine 101 b, These harlots .. compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persou.s. 

Compacted (k^mpse-kted), ppL [f. Com- 
pact v.^ 4 -ED 1 ; or perh. formed, before the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
participial repr. oi la. compacius \ see Compact 
ppl. a.^] Firmly and closely joined or pressed to- 
gether j knit together, compactly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact. 

1398 Yong Diana 192 Reading these ill compacted lines, 
1607 Topsell Four-J. Beasts (1673) 5^ s®*: and com- 

pacted legs.^ 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 113 The best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. 34^ The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest Bodies. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
I, 252 Fire,. in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phlogiston. 1823 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 
33 The horn of the rhinoceros, being, .a mass of compacted 
hair-like fibres, 1830 Carlyle in Fronde 1.^(1882) II, 116 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V. xxi. 576 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

t Compa'cted, ppb. a,^ [f. Compact w. 2 ; app. 
influenced in use by prec.] Formed or planned by 
compact. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (18431 12 A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 25 Conjunctions 
. .with the Devill an a compacted confederacy). 

Compa'ctedly, adv. rare, [f. Compacted 
ppl. a.^ + “LY ^.] In a compacted maimer ; com- 
pactly. 

1649 Lovelace 80 To be The smallest god’s epi- 

tome, And so compactedly expresse AH Lovers pleasing 
Wretchednes. 1723 N. Robinson Th. Physich 7 The Par- 
ticles of Matter . . compactedly adhering with one another, 

Gompa'ctedness* [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Compacted state or quality, compactness. 

X622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof ^within it self. 1645 Digby Nat. 
Bodies iv. (1658) 33 Sticking together of parts. , or com- 
pactednesse being natural to density, a 17^3 Cheyne t J*)> 
Atoms, .extremely compacted and hard ; which compacted- 
ness, etc. X873 J. Morley Ro7(sseau II. 230 The.. close 
compacteduess of the fabric of the relations that bind man 
to man. 

Coinpacter 1 : see Compactor. 
t Compa'cter 2 , Oh. [f. Compact v.^ One 
who is in ‘ compact a confederate. 

1592 Greene Art Cotmy-catch. iii. 4 Their complices., 
confederates.. base-natured women and close compacters. 
t Compa*ctible, a. Oh. rare~^. (See quot.) 
1623 CocKERAM, Compactible, to be ioyned. 
t Coznpa'Ctile, a. Oh. rare. [ad. L. com- 
pactil-is^ f. €ompact~tes Compact.] Having the 
character of being joined or put together. 

ax^z Sir T. Browne Wks. (1852^ III. 204 Garlands., 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 
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Compacting (k^mpse’ktiq'l, vbl sb. [f. Com- 
pact + -iNG K] The action of the vb. Compact. 

1361 T. Norton Calvings Inst. t. 6 b, The body of man 
doth vtter..so cunning a compacting together. 1696 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Ex. xiv, {1697) 258 The compacting of the 
Waters to such a degree that they were no longer fluid. 
184s Stoddart in Encycl. Metrop. (XS47) 1. x8/i The compact- 
ing and fitting together of a sentence. 

Compaction^ (k^mpse'kjon). [a. OF. com- 
paction^ ad. L. compaciidn-enit n. of action f. com- 
pingh-e., compact- : see Compact 10.^] The action 
or process of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly framing or fitting together ; the state or 
condition of being so compacted, consolidation, 
1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. it. x. <1495) 37 Compaccyon 
ana sadnesse of setes. 147X Ripley Comp. Alck. n. i. in 
Ashm. (1652) 13s Ther hard and dry Compactyon. 1577 
Harrison England n. iii.^ (1877) i. 73 For uniformitie of 
building, orderlie compaction., the towne of Cambridge ex- 
ceedeth that of Oxford. 1752 Law Spir. Love i. (1816) 20 
How comes the flint to he in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction? 1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 194 The posse.ssion of 
the Ca|)e and Ceylon . . was accounted . . a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britmn. 

t Compaxtioil Oh. [a. OF. compaction 
(i 5th c. in Godef.), n. of action from L. compacisci^ 
compact- i\ The making of a compact or agree- 
ment ; an agreement made, a compact. 

a 1328 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks, II. 353 Hi.s holy 
actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1534 Whitin- 
TON Tullyes Ojffices iii. (1540) 155 If a phicisyon. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he .shall not vse that medicyne 
any tyme after. 1538-9 Instr. Hen. VIIl. Visit. Monasi. 
(Hist. Repr. Edin. 1886) 15 Whether the master . . doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre may ensue to him. 

Compactly (k^mpae'ktli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
+ -LY J In a compact manner ; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely. 

1603 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 203 They know how and 
when to speake . . soundly, pithily and compactly, 1696 
Lond. Gas. No. 3196/4 Several Closes of Meadow . . lying 
compactly together. 1817 Byron Beppo xix, A Gondola . . 
built lightly, but compactly. ^ X84X-7X T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings . . may be detected 
even in the most compactly formed Crustacea. 1864 Earl 
Derby Iliad iv. 349 A cloud of infantry. Compactly mass’d. 

Compactness (kpmpae'ktnes). [f. as prec. 4- 
-ness.] Compact quality or condition ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 SirT. Browne Ep. n. ii. 57 By compactnesse or 
gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe, 1665 Phil. Trans, I. 51 The De- 
gree of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxviii. (1859) H* 35® Giving order and compact- 
ne.ss to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece VII I. 413 The phalanx could no longer preserve 
. .the compactness of its mass, 
b. Of Style ; Terseness, pithiness. 

X841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 656 The compactness of 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 
349 Epigrammatic compactness of phrase. 

Compaxtor, -ter. [agent-n. f. L. com- 
pingere^ or Compact z;.i] One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1393 Lodge W. Longbeard A b, The cursed brother, the 
occasion and compactor of his confusion. 1598 Florio, 
Siruttore, a builder, a framer, a compacter. 1611 Cotgr., 
Ajffertnisseury a strengthner ; compactor. 

t Compaxtare. Oh. [ad. L. compactura a 
joining together, joint, f. stem compact- ; see Com- 
pact ty.i and -UBE.] Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure ; compagiiiation. 

x3go Spenser F. Q. ii. ix, 24 A fayre Portcullis . . to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 
pact ure strong. 1393 Nashe Chrises T. 62 a, The excel- 
lent compacture of mans bodie. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Pas~ 
sions XXXV. 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi- 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties. <2x641 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 38 The materialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable. 

Compador(e, var. of Comprador (e. 
fCompage. Oh. [ad. L. compdges joining to- 
gether, structure, f. com- together + pdg- root of 
panglrCi pachtm to fasten, fix. App. associated 
in sense with nouns in -age suffix, like jointaged\ 

1. = Compages 2 . 

X550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 47 The joynture and 
corapage of the members. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 
680 Lest,. the whole compage and juncture of the body 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chym, 27 Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel, 
b. Means of joining, connecting matter. 
x6s7 Tomlinson Retiouls Disp. 69 A very valid and strong 
i compage to the thing. 

2. = Compages I, 

X682S1RT. Browne Chr. Mor. n, § 3 (1756) 58 The compage 
i of all physical truths is not so closely jointed, but opposition 
may find intrusion. 1694 R, Burthogge Reason 239 Where 
the Body is a Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties. 

Compares (k^p^i-dgi'z). [a. L. compages in 
I same sense, f. together root oipangere 

\ to fasten, fix : cf. Compact 7 ^/. a.\ and derivatives.] 

I 1 , A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
I of parts, a framework or system of conjoined parts, 

1 a complex structure. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. in, 615 By Mundus continens I mean 
the Compages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 209 In the body of man there 
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are several compages, or setts of parts., that systeme that 
serves for sence and local-motion.. is commonly call’d the 
animal compage.s. 1740 Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 290 The 
whole compages of body and spirit. xSoa Paley Nat. 
Theol. 48 The compages of bones consists of four. xSig 
Mom in Blackw. Mag. VI. 308 A knowledge of the struc- 
ture and compages of the human frame, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. x. 55, I now demand, Who 
This Man (Compages or Systeme of Men) is, or can be, 
1681 H. More Fxp. Dan. App. ii. 269 There are three con- 
spicuous^ Joynts .. in the compages of the two abovesaid 
Prophecies. 1724 Waterland Atha»u Creed xi. 158 The 
whole compages, or fahrick of the Christian faith. 1869-78 
Mozley Ess. II. 388 In every system or compages of forces. 
2 . The compaction or junction of parts into a 
whole; solid or firm structure, consistency (as a 
quality). 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl.^ vi. !x. 237 That universal 
coalition of particles out of which arises the Compages and 
consistence of every earthly Substance. 1676 Cole Spiral 
Fibres in Phil. Trans. XI, 6c6 The compages of the parts 
was so loosned, that the two outward coats . . were easily 
separated. 1710 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp, HhoY 
liquefy the Compages of the Blood. 1759 jPAzV. Trans, Li. 
34 It. .thoroughly destroys the compages of the stone, 

S. Anat. / Same as Articulation and as Commis- 
sura’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), x8xi in Hooper Med. Diet. 
Compaginate (k^mp3e*d.^m^), ppl. a. rare. 
[ad. L. compagindtusy pa. pple. of compagind-re : 
see next, and -ate ^.] Compaginated, composed. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 333 'This universe Is of con- 
trarious powers compaginate. 

Compaginate (kpmp^-d.5intfit), v. [f. late L. 
compdginat- ppl. stem of compdgindre to join to- 
gether, f. compdgOy compdgin-em = compdg-es'. see 
Compages.] irans. To join, knit, or fit firmly 
together ; to connect, unite, lit. and Jig. 

x(^ W. Mountague Devout Ess. xiv. ig8 The side-pieces 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1685 
Baxter Parapkr. N. T, i Pet. v. xo The God of all grace 
. . compaginate and perfect you, and your several Churches. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 497 Stones compaginated into 
the ever-growing walls of the one spiritual House of God. 

Compagination (k^mpsesd^in^i'Jon). [ad. L. 
compdgindtidn-em, n. of action f. compdgina-re : 
see prec. and -tion.] The action of compaginating ; 
a compaginated condition or structure, 

1646 Brinsley A raignment 64 The word [/carapTicr^cvoi] 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the parts of a 
thing are aptly joyned together, 1630 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. ted. 2) 40 The entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fahrick under it. 1633 J er. Taylor Unum 
Necess. v. § 3 (R.) The body of sin, a compagination of 
many parts and members, a i6§x Boyle Wks. II. 578 (R.) 
Concerning the unequal compagination of icy islands. X843 
W. Noble Swedenborgs Heav. 4* Hell <1851) 85 The 
nervous fibres, by compagination of which all the parts . . 
are formed. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 824 The compagina- 
tion of that miraculous structure, the human body. 

Compagnie, -paigny, obs. ff. Company. 
Compaignable, var. of Companable a. Oh, 
Compaine : see Compame. 

Compainoun, -paignion, obs. fit. Companion. 
Compair, obs. f. Compare. 
t Compairand. Obs. Se. [cf. Compare 
and -AND.] Compeer, rival. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11 . 159 This ilk bischop. .In all 
Britane of sanctitude and fame Had no compairand. 

f Compame, the reading in some Chaucer MSS., 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have com 
pa me in three words (others pame., compaine ^ 
combame) ; explained by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Profi 
Skeat as com bame=^^ come kiss me ’ \ see Ba v. 

c X386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat he com pa me \v.r, combame]. I loue another, and 
elles I were to blame, Wei bet than thee, 
i' Comparable, Obs. Forms: 4 compana- 
bile, -pyrabil, -pyr-, -peyr-, -paign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 4-7 -pen.-, 5 -paygnable, 
-penabyll, -penabull, 6 cnmpynable, -abul, 
coumpinable, 4-7 companable. [a. OF. cum-, 
compagnable, -aignable, f. compagnier to Company : 
see -RLE. Cf. the variant Companiablb.] 

Sociable, friendly, companionable. 
a 1340 H ampole Psalter Ixxvii. 56 Companabile til mannys 
kynde. c 1386 Chaucer Shipman’s T. 4 Companable, and 
reuerent was sche. 1386 Trevisa Higden(Ro)\%) IV. 327 
Compynable among hem self [inter se sociales], ? c 1430 
Horn of K. Arthur 110 in Child Ballads (1861 1 I. 21 Ther 
wyves hath ben merchand ahull, And of ther ware compena* 
bull. X5r3 More Edw. F, in Stow Annals (1502) 717 Hee 
[Richard III] was .. outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1338 Starkey England 1. i. (1871) 13 
Lyuyng togydder in a cumpynabul lyfe. X607 Walkington 
Opt. Gleess XV. (1664) 155 His gracious, and compenable, 
and vertuous mind. i6xx Cotgr., Accompagftablet com- 
panable, sociable. 

Hence t Compamableness, ^ Companably adv. 
1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 169 Hiswordes [full] of hearty 
coinpanahlenesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 333/4 To lyue 
. .compaynably, contynently and humbly, 

t Co'mpaiiage. Oh. Also 4 -penage, -per- 
nage. [a, OF. companage, -penage (in med.L. com- 
pandgium^ Pr. companatge') late L. compdndtic- 
um, f. com- together with + pdn-is bread : see -age. 
The corrupt form compernage occurs also in med.L, 



COMPAB’A.TIOm. 


COMPAHIOMABIiEMESS, 


minpeniagium \ see Spelman.] Whatever is eaten 
along with bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
e,g. batter, cheese, meat, fish, fmit, salad; 5= L. 
obmiium^ Sc. ‘ kitchen 
<It does not mclude drink, as wine, heer, milk.) 

£•1325 FoL Songs (Camden 1839) 240 Thah lie ^eve hem 
cattes-dryt To huere companage. CS380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks, I. 19 |?ese fewe litil fisbes l^at j^ei hadden £0 com- 
panage. 1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) I. 405 They hauej? 
gmwel to potage And a leke is skyn [MS. a a leke his kynj 
to compernage [Caxton companagej. 1679 Blount Anc. 
T mures 153 Every two workmen had three Boon-loaves 
with Companage allowed them. 

Coilipaiia*fcioil« Obs. rare"-^, [f. L. 
together bread 'f- -ATiOK.] In Eucharistic 
theory: The introdnction or existence of Christ’s 
body along with the bread after consecration ; con- 
substantiation. 

2^2 H. T. (Rhem.) i Tim. w. 20 note. Their Compa- 
nation, Impanation, Circnrapanation, to auoid the true 
Conuersion in the Eucharist. 

i'Goaia.pailie, Obs. rare. [a. F, compain 
(now a schoolboy word) * chum orig, nom, of 
compagfion Companion, q.v.] = Companion. 

2643 Horn & Robotham Gcite Lang. Uni. xiiv. § 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way, 
t Compare, W. Obs. rare. In 4-5 cmnpayiie. 
[a, . compaigiiier (3rd sing, compatgm) :~late L, 

type companmre, i, companium company, f. 
together bread : cf. Companion.] To 

associate with ; = Company v. 

c 3:380 Wyglip Sel. PFks. III. 286 |>€i [prestis] wil not 
d Welle wi)> hem . . to cumpayne, and seie here masse. 1599 
Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Lecl. Biog. (x8$^) 11 . 120 
Companing with divers merchaunts of the still-yarde. 

t Compa'niaMe, Obs. In 4 cumpanyable. 
[an OF. cum-f compaignable^ -agnable, with ny for 
gn moniiie, which became simple n in the form 
CoMPANABhE.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

c 13*6 Coer de L. 3805 Phelyp to hym was cumpanyable. 
c 1440 Promp. Farv. 109/r Companyable, or felawble, or 
felawly, sociedis. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. IFits x. 
(1616) 128 That he might be companiable and ciuile. 1630 
Sanderson Serm. 11 . 276 A man, who whilst he was master 
of his reason was quiet and companiable. 1793 J. Wil- 
liams Earl 0/ Barrymore 23 His companiable points had 
singular seduction. 1822 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. XI. 
12 Close behind him plashed and murmured the compani- 
able stream. 

Hence f Compamlahleness. 

16x2-5 Bp. B-AixConiempl. N. T. iv. xv. (i 634) 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer ; his companiablenesse led. vjgS 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. VII. (18^3)433/1 In all such encounters he [Falkland] 
had about him a strange cheerfulness and companiableness. 

Compamosi (k^Impse-nysn), sb.^ Forms : 3-4 
compainoun, 4 -aynona, -aignyon, cum- 
payngaoun, 5 companyoan, 6 com-, coom- 
panyoa, compaignioa. Sc. -paaijeoa, 6- com- 
panioa. [a. OF. compaigmn, 'pagnon = Pr. com- 
pagndy It. compagnom late L. compdmbn-emj 
acc. of compdmoy.wheiace It. ccmpagno, Vr, nom. 
companh, OF. nom. compain, -paingy -painz. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of com- together •\-pdn-is 
bread (the formation as in h. centurwy UhelUOy 
etc,); perh., as Diez thinks, after the pattern of 
Goth, gaklaibay OHG. galeipo mess-mate, simi- 
larly f, hiaib, Uip, bread. The pL conpamones, 
and sb. of state conpdnhcm < company’ (cf. L. 
contuhemium, convrviumy etc.), occur in the Salic 
Law biiii. m & MS. of c 800; in Romanic 
conpagn (voc.) occurs in a gloss, of^ 825 : see Diez. 

(Iksides these OF. had compotigneiQ company, compedgnty 
compaipiesse (f.) female xmmpanion, compaigtut,.etie, aim., 
compaignier (m.) companion, and many derivatives. )] 

1 . One who associates with or accompanies 
another ; a mate ; a fellow. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 552 To be is compainoun, Wi]> him 
to wende aboute. 13.. in Rel. Ant. II. 245 To Symon 
cumpayngnoun ic habbe y-jyve power of disciplyne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, 11546) E e viij, My 
specyall freende and auncient compaignion. «x53S More 
On the Passion Wks. 1311/2 One companion of the com- 
panye was a veiy false trayterous wretche. 1^68 Grafton 
Chron.ll. Throughout all Fraunce, sundrte companies 
went together robbyng and spoylyng the Countrie, and 
they were called the Companions. 1599 Shaks. Mzich 
Ado I. i. 72 Who is his companion now ? He hath euery 
month a new swome brother, x6ii — Cymb. v. v. 21 Arise 
my Knights o’ th' Battell, I create you Companions to 
cmr person, 1653 Walton Angler 46 A companion that 
feasts the company with wit and mirth. 1730 Pope Let. to 
Gay Wks 1737 VI. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. 1863 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 164, I passed not 
alone, but with a Companion, 

1 ), An associate in, a sharer or partaker of. 
Companion-in-arms : fellow-soldier. 

1526-34 TiNDALE f?<r% L 9, I Ihon youre brother and com- 
panyon in tribulacion [so x6xi3. 1552 Huloist, Companion 
in warres, sinsiratiotes. Companion to an act, complices. 
x6ix CoTGiL, Compapton tL arm es, a_ companion or fellow 
in armes. 1635 Quarles EinhL n. ii. '3718) 71 They that 
were once companions in sin. tMn Milton P. L. i. 76 
There the companloivs of his fall . . He soon discerns. 17^2 
Johnson Rambler No. 205 f 4 The companions of nis 
retreat. 1864 Kingsley Rom. Teut. iii. (1875' 48 The 
‘ thegns who Jived and died as their compasaions-in-arms. 
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t e. An associate at table or at the bottle ; esp. 
in boon companion (F. bon compagnon, see Boon 
a.\ formerly also ^good companms, good fellow. 

xs<56-^i884 [Bone, boone, boon c. ; see Boon a. 4]. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 730 Ac every table were.. fire or sixe 
gentlemen, of the best companyons of the whole countrey. 
Ibid. 733 The Cardinall was a good companion, and a Chap- 
layne meete for suche a daiiyng pastyme. ^ x6S3 [see i]. 

421. One of two or more associated in some 
specific or legal relation : a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘ partner ‘ consort applied to a 
wife. Obs. 

1535 CovERDALE Malacid ii, 14 Yet is she thyne owne 
companyon and maried wife. 15^ Huloet, Companion or 
felowe in office, collega. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures a. 
Adjudged before .. sir Robert Hanbye late chief justice of 
the common place, and his compaignions. 1592 West 
Symbol. 1. § 26 The same societie is in the goods and thinges 
of all the companions. 1618 Wither Motto Wks, (1633) 524, 
I have no meaning, whensoere I wed, That my companion 
shall become my head. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. § 220 
If two joynt tenants are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a stranger of the whole against the will of his companion. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. IV. 81 [Herej by the king's com- 
panion is meant his wife. 

3 . Jig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference ; a vade-mecum. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. 1. (1586) 2 b, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Beastes . . these dumbe companions. X716 E. 
Hatton \title\ Comes Commercit, or the Trader's Com- 
panion. 1859 Halliwell & Wright A’ares' Gloss. Pref- 4 
It is a necessary companion to^ the dramatic writers. 1882 
Pebody Eng. yournalism xviii. 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. 

•f 4 :. As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 

* fellow (Cf. Ger. geselle, P’. petit compagnon.) 

1581 Rich Farenvell (Shaks. Soc.) 172 This companion 
accused Gonsales upon his owne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv, 132, I scorne you, 
scuruie Companion. <2x6x8 Raleigh Ess. (J.), It gives 
boldness to every petty companion, to spread rumours to 
my defamation. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm, Colioq. 130 T'hou 
jeering companion, how thou art still the same man, like thy 
self ! 17^ Foote Mayor of G. i. 7 Insolent companion I 
had I oeen here, I would have mittimus’d the rascal at 
once. 

5 . A member of an order of knighthood : origin- 
ally a general term, now indicating the lowest 
grade ; as Compamon of the Bath (C. B.), Com- 
panion of the Star of India {<Z. S. I.). (See Com- 
mander 4.) 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. €95 Eche beyng compamon of 
others order : for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke [of Burgundy] wore the Garter, 1725 Siai. of the 
4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign, .and of 
Thirty five other Companions. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV, 24/x 
[Bulletin of Jan. 2, 1815] The third class to be composed of 
officers holding commissions in his Majesty's service by .sea 
or land, who shall be styled companions of the said order. 

8 . Used to translate F. compagnon or Ger. 
geseUe, journeyman. (Cf. companionship^) 

^ 1776 [see Companionship 2]. 1864 Kirk Cha.s. BoldJ. 11. 
i, 446 Whether as apprentices, ‘ companions,’ or masters, 
they were all members a guild. 

7 . A person who lives with, another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a fiend and equal than as an 
inferior or servant (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Goldsm, Vic. W. xxxii, He now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. C la^idius viii. iii The proper aspect of the lady-com- 

S inion. 1885 Lasv Times Kef LI II, 5/2 Miss F- P. . . his 
te step-daughter’s friend and companion. 

S. A thing which matches or resembles another, 
e.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf. 9 b.) 

1762-7X H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 52 
At Hamburgh he began a companion to it. X875 Fortnum 
Maiolica xi. 106 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre. 

9 . attrib. and quasi-«i^’. a. of persons. Com- 
panion cavalry, the horse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (ol eraipm). 

r 1590 Marlowe Faust, vi. 92, I am Lucifer, And this is 
my companion-prince in hell. 1593 Shaks. Rick. //, i. iii. 
93 Mo.st mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres. x6c)8 — 
Per. V. i. 78 Provided That none hut I and my companion 
maid Be suffer’d to come near him, 1856 Grote Greece ii. 
xciii. XII. 221 The fierce onset of Alexander with the 
companion-cavalry. 

b. of things. (C£ sense 8.) 

X844 Disraeli Coningsby vi, vii, The first unhappiness— 
what a companion piece for the first love. 18^ Mrs. 
Jameson L^. Monast. Ord. {18631 342 The companion 
picture was the ‘ St. Elizabeth’. 1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) 
I. 7 The companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches. 
1^5 Law Times 23 May 63/2 A companion volume. 

10 , Comb,, as comp(imon-like. 
t6zt Lady M* Wroth Urmia 327 My Lord tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruant, Ibid. 341. 

Companion (k^mp^'nyon), sbi^ NauL [cf. 
Du. kompanje, now usually hampanjcj ‘quarter- 
deck ' (ie. above the cabin in the old ships of the 
line), in Kilian (1598) kompangheyViXt^Vi (1671) 
kompagne. Diet, de Marine kompanUy cor- 

resp. to OF. compagne ^ chaanbre du majordome 
d’une galore* (Littrd), It compagnay more fully 
chambre de la compagm, camera della compagnay 
expl. by Jal as ‘cjiambre aux vivres joumaliers, 
cambuse’ (see Caboose), from It and med.L. 


compagnay OCat. company a — Companage, com- 
pdndticumy ‘ vivres, provisions de bouche * (Jal). 

The {camera della) Compagna was thus originally the 
pantry or store-room of provisions in the mediseval galley, 
found already in 1 4th c. Pantero-Pantera, A rrnata N avals 
(Rome 1613) iv. 45, describes it as ‘la camera della Cara- 
pagna, che serve come una dispensa, nella quale sta il vino, 
il companatico,^ ciofe came salata, il^ forraaggio, Toglio, 
I’aceto, i salumi, e I’altre robbe simili’ (Jal). The name 
has passed in Du. and Eng. to other structures erected on 
the deck. In Eng. corrupted by sailors into conformity with 
(Companion * (to which it is indeed related in origin).] 

‘ The framing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes to the 
cabins and decks below ; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master’s 
cabin in small ships’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.), 
Sometimes short for companion-ladder, -way (see b). 

1762 Falconer Shiptvr. n. 243 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compasses and glasses strew’d the 
deck. 1769 — Diet Marine <17891 Companion, a sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
master’s cabin in a merchant-ship. 1849 Illnst Lond. Meivs 
13 Oct. 244 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yacht]. 1869 Lady Barker Station Life N. ZealmM 
i. {1874)3, 1 have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the companion. 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The time- 
keeper, who sits at the head of the companion. 

b. Comb.y as companion-doovy -hasp, -stairs*, 
companion-hatch, -head, a wooden covering over 
the staircase to a cabin; companion-hatchway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin ; com- 
panion-ladder, a ladder leading from the deck to 
a cabin ; also, ‘ the ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck’; 
companion-way, ‘ the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder- way to the cabin’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1823 Scores BY yrM. If. Whale Fishery 43 We . . kept 
the *companion-door constantly closed. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. ^ Schm. (18581 16 He had just laid his hand on the 
*companion-hasp to undo the door. Ibid, vy The fearful 
wave, .swept her *companion-head. .cleanly off by the deck. 
X836 Marry AT Midsh. Easy xxiv, Jack . . put the porter on 
the ^companion hatch, r x86oH. STUAnrSeawans Catec/i. 
72 The ^companion hatchway, for the convenience of the 
officers. 1830 Scott Denmiol. x. 363 The instant he got 
up the *companion-iadder he heard a splash in the water. 
1816 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master i. 8 Mounting the ^companioa 
stairs. 1840 R. Dana Bf. Mast xxxii, * Sail ho I ’ shouted 
the captain down the *coinpanion-way to the passengers. 

Companion (k^mpte-nyan), v, [f. prec. sb.l 
Cf. F. compagionner ‘ to accompanie, associate, 
consort, be familiar . . with’ (Cotgr.).] 
i*!. trans. To make companion or fellow. Ohs, 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. i. ii. 30 Finde me to marrie me 
with Octauius Caesar, and companion me with my Mistris. 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xlviii. (1831) 434 It 

seems to belong to the brave heart of every country.. to 
companion itself with his war steed. 

2 . To go or be with as a companion ; to accom* 
pany. lit. andy?^. 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War i. iv, 14 The actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus bee compannioned with honor. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (xZxi} IL i. s He bowed to the 
ground, and would have taken my hand . . I did not like to 
be so companioned ; I withdrew my hand. 1818 Keats 
Endym. iv. 137 Methinks 'twould be a guilt, a very guilt, 
Not to compamon thee. 1853 B.uskin Stones Ven. II. iv, 
57 His statue . . still companions the winged Hon on the 
opposing pillar of the piazzetta. 

3 . intr. To associate, consort, or keep company. 
1845 Mrs. S, C. Hall^ Whiteboy viii. 68 Many wondered 

that Mr. G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl. x888 G. Gissing Life's Mom. HI. 102 It 
needs a long time before the heart can compamon only with 
memories, 

Oompa^nionabi'lity* Companionableness. 

Spectator g Nov, 637/2 The fidelity and companion- 
ability of the dog. 

Companioziable (k^mpce-nyonab’l), a. [f. 
Companion v. or sb. + -able. The word has taken 
the place of the earlier Companablb, -xable.] 

1 . Fitted for companionship; sociable; agree- 
able as a companion, pleasant in society or con- 
versation. Said of persons, their dispositions, etc. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 60 Man., was by 
Nature made a Creature companionable. Ibid. 11. xli.x, 256 
A Companionable Life. X640 Walton Lfe Donne CX.\ 
His very words and looks, .moulded them into a companion- 
able sadness. rtx674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. vni. (J.), He 
had a more companionable wit, and swayed more among 
the good fellows. 1796 Windham Speeches Pari. aSi2) 1. 
286 Some [dogs] were retained . . for their companionable 
qualities. 1837 Dickens Pkkw. xxxv, The insides con- 
trived to be very companionable all the way. 

2 . Of things : Fitted to go with or match, rare. 
1823 Lamb Elia (x86o} 186 To have thrown in his benedic- 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable symbol. 
3^9 P* Meredith Egoist I. xviii, 323 She had the .. art of 
dressing to suit the season and the sky. 'I'o-day the art was 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-lighted face. 

Compa nioxiableness. [f. prec. -f- -nibs.] 
The quality of being companionable. 

X67X Clarendon Dial. Tracts 11727) 297 That companion- 
ableness in which the Alderman magnifies himself towaids 
his children, a 1674 — Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xiv. 433 He 
[Sir J. Wagstaff] had a great companionableness in his 
nature. 1754 Richardson Grandi&on (xjSx) II. xi. 132. 
1889 Univ. Rev. Sept. 35 Wanting one wifely charm. The 
magic of companionableness. 


COMPAKIOlfABLY. 

^ CompanionaMy, adv, [f,asprec. + -LY2] in 
a companionable manner. 

1671 Clarendon Dtad, Tracts (1727) 289 Live companion- 
ably with my children. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 11. vi, 
He had been sitting with her . . most companionably at 
home. 1855 Bailey Mystic^ A heaven wherein companion- 
ably to dwell. ^ 

Companiosiage (k^npoemyonedg). [f. Com- 

FAOTuN sA^-t -AGE. Cf. F. compagmnnage^ 

1 . Companionsliip. rare. 

^ x88S Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 135 We sat convers- 
ing and carousing in companionage. 

2 . The body of (Knight) Companions j a list or 
account of these. (AfterjS^^ra^, etc.) 

1^3 Academy 17 Mar. 185/1 The last section of the work 
[‘Debrett % styled ‘Companionage’. 1884 Bookseller 5 
Apr. 356/2 ‘Debrett’ is not only a Peerage, it is a Baronet- 
age, a Knightage, and a Companionage. 

t Compa* 3 li 02 iate, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -h 
-ATE 2.] Companioned, accompanied. 

^'5S7.S. W. Schism JDzsJ>ach't 470 Arationally-companion- 
ate minde. 

Companioned (k/mp^-nyond),///. a. [f. CoM- 
j‘AmoN sb.^ and v. •+• -ed.] Having, or accompanied 
by, a companion or companions. 

i8ao Keats Lamia 357 Companion’d or alone. iSag J. 
Yhison Marg. Lyndsay xliv. iii/i Solitary night, and., 
companioned day. 1889 G. Meredith in Sait Life J. Thom- 
son 180 A more companioned life, 
t Compa*nioness. Obs. rare-K [see -ESS, 
and cf. OF. compaignesse.'l A female companion. 

16^1 Ed. Taylor Xx. Behmeds Theos. Philos. 332 And so 
[Faith] is the Companionness or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. ^ 1830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry YVL. 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
panioness of hLs mother. 

Compa*nioniiood. [f. CoMPAuioisr sb.i + 

-HOOD.) =CoMPANiONSHiP; esp. in sense 3. 

1862 Merivale Pom. Emf . (1865) IV. xxxvi. 260 The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 
Maecenas. ^ 1877 T. Sinclair Mount 196 Attitudinising .. 
creatures, like too many of the companionhood. 

Companionize (kpmpse-nysnaiz), V. [f. as 
prec. -f- -IZE.] trans. To act as companion to. 

18S3 yrnl. Educ. i Dec. 402 [Advt.] She would be willing 
. . to converse with and comganionise young people. 1888 
Besant Herr Pmelus III. xii. 223 To travel around with a 
show. . to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compamionless, a. Without a companion. 

1803 WoRDSw. Prelude iv. (1831) 82 Companionless, No 
dog attending, by no^ staff sustained. He stood. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, There she sat and sewed, .as com- 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon. 

Compauionly (k^mp^-nyanli), a. rare, [see 
-LT 1 ; d. friendly.^ Like or behtting a companion. 

18^0 Daily News 18 Apr. 5/2 The last trace of the com- 
panionly feeling. 

Companionmeut (k^mpjemyanment). rare. 
[f, CoMPAElON V. + -MENT.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

1881 Spectaior 12 Feb. 207 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act. 

Compa'moury. Chiefly Sc. ? Ohs. [f. Com- 

panion .fAi -b - ey.J = Companionship. 

1606 tr. RoUocEs i Thess. 252 (Jam.) Corapanionry is 
wondrous good, I should do as others do. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. No. 147 (1862) I. 345, I beseech and obtest you . . to 
make conscience of. .needless companionry. Urqu- 

KAOT ^ewel Wks. (1834) 239 Good fellowship and Baccha- 
nalian compfagnionry. 1710 Palmer Proz/e^s x6 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry. 

Companionship (k^pse-nysnfip), [f. Com- 
panion sb,^ + -SHIP.] 

1 . The state or relation of being a companion ; 
association of persons as companions ; fellowship. 
(Also said of things.) 

1548 Ddall, etc. Entsm, Par. yohnx. (R.), As there is 
an exact companionship of power betwene my father and 
me_^; so there is a full consent of will. idoySnAKS. Timon 
1. t 251 ’Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty Horse All of 
Companionship. — Cor. in, ii. 49 That it shall hold Com- 
panionship in Peace_ With Honour, as in Warre. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. in. xiii. The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, Were unto him companionship. 18315 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 59 So as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments, 1862 
Lytton Str. Stcny 1. 116 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies of her own age, 
b. with/4 

186a R. Vaughan Eng. Nonconf. 127 Amidst the felon 
companionships of the common jails. 1870 Lightfqot Ep. 
Phil. (1885) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionships 
and achievements of St. Paul. x88i Bible (Amrar. Revis.) 
X Cor, XV. 33 Evil companionships corrtwt good morals. 

2 . As trans. of Ger. geselhnschafi (F. campagnon- 
nags')'. The state of being a jiournejrman. 

1776 Adam Smith JV. N. i. x. (1869) I. xaj He must.. serve 
five years more as a journeyman. During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and the term itself 
is called his companionship. 

3 . A body of companions ; spec, in Friniing. a 
company of compositors working together under 
the management of a * clicker \ elected by them- 
selves. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xiii. 482 In companionships 
BO man should be suffered to hold too large a taking of copy. 
1863^ Reader 19 Aug. 105 The sponge fishery, . is chiefly 
carried on by companionships of from twenty to thirty boats, 
for mutual support and protection. 1883 Eertn. Rev.. Apr. 
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489 The manuscript is given to a number of men who are 
arranged in a group, which is called a ‘ companionship 
and these arc, or ought to be, occupied continuously on the 
book till it is done. 

4 :. The dignity of a Companion in an order of 
knighthood. 

1870 Daily News 19 Jan., Five Companionships are also 
distributed. X879 Queen's ReguL in Navy List July (1882) 
486/2 The buckle of the Companionship of the Bath. 

Company (k»-mpani), sb. Forms: 3 com- 
paiDie, 3-5 eompaygniCe, -paign.y(&, -ie, 
-payiiy(e, 3-7 companye, -ie, 4 compagnie, 
-peynye, -ie, -payne, 6 compeigny, -pani, (5 
compeney, -pony, 6 -penie, -pene), 4- company ; 
also 4 cumpaignye, -paynye, -peny, 4-5 cnm- 
pany(e, 5 ctonpane, 6 -painy, -pane. [a. OF. 
cum-.y compaignie^ -pagnisy -pegniCy in AFr. com- 
paynie (Britton), = Pr. companhia, Cat. companyia, 
Sp, compaitiay Pg. companhia. It. eompagmay a 
Romanic formation in -ia on Stem compagn- : see 
Companion. OF. had also co7npagneyCompaigney 
campaine (:— Rom. type compa'ma, compagna), 
which is app. represented by compaynes in sense 8.] 
1 . Companionship, fellowship, society; falso 
transf. of things. In company: in the society of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to alone ; 
i* also, altogether, in all (<33r.). 

c 1250 Old Kent. Semt.xn O. E. Misc. (1872) 31 Deseu[e]rd 
of i>o coinpainie of gode and of alle his angles. X340 Ham- 
fole Pr. Cansc, 6844 In whas company }>ai sal ay duelle. 
*393 Gower Conf. HI. 72 To take Hiscompaigny. 1:1440 
Gesta Rom. u. xiv. (Roxb.) 312 My sone . . be wele ware of 
womans companjfe. X368 Grafton Ckron. II. 372 Yet 
before we come there, we shall not be three hundreth in 
companie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 54 Most glad of your 
Company, 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xv, § 2 (i66g) 111/2 
That we may be rid of both your companies at once, x^ii 
Addison Sped. No. 901*7, I was often in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women. 1872 E.FEh.cocs. Mabel 
Heron II. i. 2 His desire for his sister’s company. 1882 J. 
Parker Apost. Life I. 85, I thank God I can walk out m 
company I 

fig. a 1639W0TTON Rules of Arch. (1676V9 Dorique pillar 
..known by his place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Frize. .when he is alone. 

b. Phrases. To beary ’f dOy ’^koldy keep (a person) 
co/npany : to give a person one’s company ; to 
accompany. To part \^lose) company (gidth) : to 
cease to be companions, or a companion of. For 
company : for company’s sake. 

c X300 Behet 990 If eni so wod were, That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumpaignye here, c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron, 
(1810) 73 Scho bare him company, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
m. 347 This which thou me dost for companie. c 1383 — 
L. G. W. 1404 Hipsipkile 4* Medea, Dide hjnn al honour 
& compaynye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4x5/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys lyf and helde hym companye. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, ii. vii. These greyaoundes shal kepe 
you company. 1709 Lend. Gaz. No. 4521/1 The Anglesea 
and Sunderland lost Company with us. 1720 Db Foe Capt, 
Singlefonv'^ (1840) 116 If gold . . did not. .cause us to part 
companies. 1732 Pope Ess. Man- 1. 1x2 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1^4 Tennyson En. Ard. 34 The 
little wife would weep for company. X884 W. C Smith a zZf- 
rostan 72 It is her place to keep me company. 1886 Morley 
Patiison's Mem. in Crit.Misc. III. 171 Our instructor parts 
company from us too soon. 

e. To keep company iymtkt) : to associate with, 
frequent the society of; esp. iyulgar and diaT) to 
associate as lovers or as a lover, to ' court 
136S Grafton Ckron. II, 730 To drinke and make good 
daeere, and keepe company with them. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. III. ii. 73 The Gentleman is of no hauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. x6xx Bible i Cor. v. 11. 
17x3-23 W. Broome Odyssey <J, s.y. Keep), She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the pepnissiau of father or mother. x86x Dickens 
Gt. Expect, vii, I offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be asked in church, x86x Sala Twice round Clock 
112 The young women with whom I have (to adopt the 
term current in domestic service) ‘kept company’, 1873 
Tristram Moab xiiL asdTbeoleanders and the water always 
keeping company, and preserving each other. 

d. Proverbial expressions, as His room is better 
than his company. Two's company, tkreFs none, 
Cofnpany in distress makes trouble less. 

16x7 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 254 We would rather haue 
his roome then his companie. 1732 Berkeley Alctphr. I. 
1x3 We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
1732 T. Fuller Gnomol. (HazL), Two is company, but three 
is none. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam^Ezfeix, 124 ‘Two’s com- 
pany and three’s trumpery, my dear', 

*t* 2 . Sexual connexion. Obs. 

CX3P6 Chaucer Knis. T. 1453 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 3 Thamar 
that had company with her husbondes fader. 1349 Latimer 
and Setytt. bef. Edw. VI (Arh.) 56 He hadde no bodilye 
companie wyth h3rr. x6xd Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 
VII. xxxiv, The female . . ceaseth to admit the companie 
of the male. 

3 . concr, A number of individuals assembled or 
associated together ; an assemblage, party, or 
band ; esp. one of retainers or followers : a retinue 
or train ; also, of beasts or birds. 

c 1290 Lives Samis (1887) 88 pe compaygme pat , . to hire 
cam. a 1300 K. Horn S79 Horn and his companye Gunne 
after hem. c 1340 Cursor M. 3992 (FairC) Of foUce ij com- 
panys con^ with roe. c 13^ Chaucer Prol. 24 Wdl mne 
and twentie in a compagnie Of sondry folk. 1393 Gower 
Cotf, III, XXX The lusty compadgnie Of foules by the morwe 
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singe. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer a The gloryous 
company of the Apostles. x6xi Bible Song Sol. i. 9 A 
company of horses m Pharaohs chariots. 1632 Needham 
tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 99 A companie of above thirtie the 
most eminent among them [Lawyers]. 1864 Couch Brit. 

III. 158 It [Turbot] appears to wander.. in small 
companies. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Miiford 1. ii. 37 The 
company in the inside [of the coach], .being tolerably quiet. 

tb. An assemblage, collection, or multitude of 
tilings. Obs. 

1377 B. Googe HeresbacEs Htah. i. (1586) 27 It pntteth 
out a great company of small rootes. 1603 T. Hutton 
Reason for Refusal 41 An infinite company of the like 
instances might be giuen. xdai Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iii. 
VII. (1651) 359 Cotys . . that brake a company of fine glasses 
presented to him. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii 
203 The infinite company of Islands lying between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea, 

^ c. Formerly company, and the like, were 
used in the sense of ‘ a great number * : cf. colloquial 
* great lot*. Obs. 

a 127s Prov. ARlfred xxxiv. 709 in <9- E. Misc.x’^ jHirti 
Hs lore and genteleri, he amendit huge companie. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 3,70 Gret compaynye of hey men. - were po 
in Scotlonde. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 160 Scho.. saw com gret 
compaynye Of fair maidens. 

4 . collect. Persons casually or temporarily brought 
into local association, travelling companionship, 
etc. More loosely, with the notion of conapanion* 
ship obscured, ‘ People such as prevent solitude or 
privacy ’ ; and so applicable to a single person. 
Obs. exc. as referred to 5. 

c 1440 York My si. xx, 12 Hamward I rede we bye . . Be- 
cau.se of Company pat will wende in ourewaye. c xS4o 
Pilgr. T.i 68 m Thynne's Animadv.ix 86 s}^^, Iwasrny-selue, 
& company had non. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (iS^o) 
294 Where there is great resorte of comi>aniy..in churche, 
in se.ssyons, and market-places, ^ 1396 Sh aks. Tam. Shr. vv. 
v. 26 But soft, Company is comming here. {EtiterVincentio.'i 
1693 LuTTRELLj5?'zyA'^^f. (1857) III. i8 Company coniing iji, 
they made off, and left the dead man behind on Blackheath, 
1723 jfoum. thrd Eng. I. 76 Its [Hampstead's] nearness 
to London brings so many loose Women that modest 
Company are asham'd to appear here. Mad. I hoped we 
should he private here, but I find we have company. 

b. The person or persons witli whom one volun- 
tarily or habitually associates; companions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character ; in various phrases, as To kneno a man 
by his company, to keep good or bad company, to be 
addicted to low company, etc. 

1601 Dent Fathw. Heaven 3x2 As a man is, so is his com- 
pany. x620 Shelton Qtdx. III. xxiiL 162 You shall know 
the Parson by his Company. 1770 Burke Pres. Discotti, 
Wks, 1842 I. 152 Unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company, 

fig. x<S33 G. Herbert Temple, Church-porch xxiii, Hou.ses 
are built by rule, and common-wealths. .Who lives by rule 
then, keeps good companie. 

c. Good compa^iy, bad company, and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their companionable qualities ; also^^: of things. 

xd37 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant {ed. 2) 8 Drinke. .which 
made them fitter company for the Divell, then for a Christian. 
1633 Walton Angler 2 Good company makes the way 
seem shorter. Ibid. 46 At Trout-Hal . . there is usually aa 
Angler that proves good company. 1670 Eachard Coni. 
Clergy 36 Now, such stuff [Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed hut very bad company, 1712 Steele 
Sped. Na 462 F i He is very pleasant Company. 1845 
Ford Handbk, Spain r. 47 No company is better than had 
company. X870 Emerson 4 r Solit. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 3 
Dante was very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xl. 261 He [the dog] 
was now my constant company. 

5 . A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment; a social party ; a circle. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more public character. 

\c 1325 Kindh. Jestt 1727 in O. E. Leg. (Horstm.1875), Win 
higan to failli To pat ilke compaygnL] 1633 'N kvicoh Angler 
46 Another of the company that sha,!! be nameless. i6<^ 
Boyel Occas. Refi. v. ix. (id/sr 328 As welcome as she is unto 
the best Companies. 1727 Swift Gzdliver ii. i. 103 Drank to 
her ladyship's health . . which made the company laugh. X7y4 
Chesterf. Lett. I. Advt. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign companies. 
x8oa Mar. Edgevitorth Mored T. (i8x6j I. 2^ Talked of . . 
in public companies at . . Berlin. x8si Helps Friends in C, I. 
I, I can add little or nothing to the pleasure of any company. 

b. (without a or pll). Guests collectively; one 
or more persons invited or entertained. 

*579 Lyly Euphzies (Arh.) 45 My company stay my conx- 
ming. X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exe^np. ii. 2 They had more 
company than wine. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vir. § 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversation. 
1775 Johnson Lei. Mrs. Thrale 10 June, Hector had com- 
pany in his house. X883 Lloyb Ebb 4* Flow II. 97, I see 
some more company arriving. 

C. Society, arch, {attrib.: see 10.) 

1376 Fleming /’««/?/. Epist 372 Ignoraunceis suche an im- 
pediment in man . . it m^eth him unfit for good companie. 
ax€&j Petty A nth (1690) 73 To put on better Ap- 

parel when he appears in Company, a 1700 Dryden (J.), 
Conversation with the best company of both sexes. 1767 
Fordyce Serm. Vng. Women (ed. 4) 1. 1. 26 To let them see 
Company. 1806-7 J* ® eresford Miseries Hum. Life ( 1826) 
VI. Conch, The practice of ‘going into company’ as. tlie 
phrase is. 

d. In the phrase To transgress, etc., in good 
company there is association of senses 4 and 5. 

18x7 Edin. Mag. Aug., Though it was a di^ace for ladies 
to be seen drunk, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated 
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In good company. x888 M, M.O'mis Cletverkaiise I. 6 In 
this respect at least Claverhouse sinned in good company, 
s888 R. P. Laurie in Times 17 Aug. 8/6 If I am wrong* I 
have erred in very good company. 

6 . A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object, or for the joint execution 
or performance of anything ; esp, a mediseval trade 
guild, and hence, a corporation historically repre- 
senting such, as in the London \ City Companies 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 The dettes J>at he owen to 
Alderman & }>e compayne. i49;j?’-8 Old City Ace. Bk. in 
Aechseol. Jrjil. XLIII, A writing sealid by the hoole 
Compeigny. 3535 Bury Wills{t%$o) 125 , 1 gyff and bequethe 
to the company of I he colege in Bury. 1540 Aci'yzH en. F! I /, 
c. 42 § 4 Except hee be a Freeman of the same Corporation 
and Company, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vr. v. § 9 The 
bequeathing of . . ample possessions to religious companies. 
Penny Cycl. XI v. 118/2 In the city of London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of which are practically 
extinct.. Most of the companies possess what is called a 
livery- 186S Bright Sp, on Ireland 14 March, I never 
hsard of much good that was done by all the money of the 
London Companies. 18S4 Daily Nemsoi^ Sept 3/2 [Hopping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a ‘company', 
two persons working to a bin, 

b, A party of players, a theatrical corps ; for- 
merly also a band of musicians. 

1503 in Leland Coll. (T770) III. App. 265 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
panye, the minstrills of musicke, etc. 1613 m Crt. iSf Times 
^as. I (1848) I. 253 Burbage's company were acting at the 
Globe the play of Henry Till. 1716 Lady M, W. Mon- 
tague xviii, The king's company of B'rench comedians 
play here eve:^ night, 1734 Dennis (J.), There were 
seven companies of players in the town. 187a Morley 
Voltaire 11886) iii The rigour of the rule did not forbid 
theatrical performances, when any company, even a com- 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood. 

7. Commerce. An association formed to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

‘ When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a copartnery,, the term company 
being usually applied to large associations, .who conduct 
their operations by means of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors ' (McCulloch Diet. Comm. s.v.). 

Exclusive or Joint Stock Company', one having a certain 
amountofJoiNTSTOCKfq.v.) divided into transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of the shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors. 

Open ox Regulated Company', one which does not possess 
a joint stock, the members trading on their own stock and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company : see Chartered. 

Limited {Liahilitp\ Company : one in which the liability 
of the members is limited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each, 

John Compemy<lCia& East India Company) ; see John. 

1553 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 265 'The mysteree and 
company of the Marchants Aduenturers of the Citie of 
London. 1599 Minuie~bk. E. Ind. Co. in H. Stevens Dawn 
Brit. Trade !i886) 10 That ther LI. would, .geave the Com- 

? anie a warraunt to proceade in the viage. 1694 Child Disc, 
"rode (ed, 4) 110 Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz. Companies in joint stock, such as the East-lndia-Com- 
pany, the Morea-Coirmauy . .and the Greenland-Company 
..the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but only are under a government and regulation, such 
are the Hamborough-Company, the Turkey-Company, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1:776 Adam 
Smith W. M. v. i, <1869) 11, 32^ In a joint-stock company 
..each member can.. transfer his share to another person, 
and thereby introduce a new member. 1800 [see Chartered 
*]* 1855 Macaulay Hist Eng. Ill, xvi, The Mall, .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton Bk. Hsmter 
231 Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he ever invested in. 1889 
Times Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers' Strike. 

b. 'Phe partner or partners in a firm whose names 
are not included iu the style or title ; generally 
contracted to Co., Comp. 

x'^bo Depos. John Hawkins in Arb. Gamer V. 231 The 
smd Sir William Garrard and Company, did also then pro- 
vide, prepare, and lade in those ships much wares. 1677 
Loful. Direct, Edw. Clark and Compa. Cheap side. 
Ibid.^ Mr. Sherbrook, Company, with Mr. Clark in Cheap- 
side. 1877 {title\ A Catalogue of Standard W orks published 
by Charles Griffin & Company. See Co, 

{contemptuous^) 1757 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 92 He is re- 
solved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co. 

8 . Mil. a. A body of soldiers ; f a host, a troop. 
CX380 WvcnF Wks. (1880) 58 A prest. .is an aungel of be 
lord of compaynes. C1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 562/30 
A laris, a company of hors. 1535 Coverdale Judg. vii. 20 
All the thre companies blewe with y ' trompettes, and brake 
the pitchers. 1636 Blunt Vojy. Levant 6 The Venetian.? . . 
keepe it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
1651 Hobbes Lmiatk. 11. xx. 105 A very small company of 
souldiers, surprised by an army. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V., The French, .also have their free companies who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and companies of ordon* 
nance who. .consist of the gendarmes and light-horse. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4* Arm. idi. lor At the first each body, 
uniform and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. spec. A sub-division of an infantry regiment 
commanded by a captain, and corresponding to a 
troop of horse and a battery of artillery. 

Independent company', ‘A Company of Foot- Soldiers . . 
that is not imbody'd in a Regiment' (Kersey 1708). 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 Such great bands, .are 
..readie. .tobee employed in whole companies under their 
Captaines. 1596 S haks. t Hen. IV, iv. ii. 46 There's not a Shirt 
and a halfe in all my Company. 1598 Barret Theor. PVarres 
II. i. 15 The Campe-maister deuides his regiment into com- 
panies. 164a Declar. Lords 4* Com. for Raising^ Forces 
Sts Dec. 7 That the Dragooners be put into Companies, And 


that one hundred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1644 Milton Educ. (1738 > 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry. 172a 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 242, I. .sold my company in the. . 
regiment. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 135 Captains are to 
pay their own Troops and Companies. 

0. fa. A fleet of merchant vessels. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 207/2 Company or meyny of shippes, 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Company of Ships . . a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kind of charter-party among 
themselves . . they engage not to g[uit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage. These 
associates, in the Mediterranean, are called conserves. 

b. (in full compafiy) ‘The whole crew 

of any ship, including her officers, men, and boys.’ 

1610 Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 178 The King, and all our com- 
pany else being dround. 1^7 Pepys Dia^y {i87g) IV. 444 
Two of our ship's companies did desert their ship. 1^4 
Narborough Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (17x1) 43, I doubted 
not the success of my Voyage, though the Company thought 
twould be dangerous. 1719 De Foe Cmsoeii84o) II, ix. 213 
The.. ship's company consisted of sixty-five men. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvii, The ship’s company were 
mustered, 

10. attHh. and Comb., as (sense 5 ) company-- 
china, -face, -manners, -trim', (sense 7 ) company- 
account, fund, -promoting ; (sense 8 ) company- 
drill, -match, -officer ; company -boat (see quot. ) ; 
company-keeper, one who keeps company ; (t?.) 
a frequenter of company, esp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller; (A) a follower,’ wooer. Also company- 
keeping sb. zsA attrih. 

1660 T. WiLLSFORD Scales Commerce ii. iv. 212 What 
things soever a Merchant delivers, .whether for Proper, 
Factorage, or ^Company-account in money or wares., is 
Creditor. 187a H. W. Taunt Map of Thames 31/2 My 
boat is what is termed in Oxford phrase, a ^Company boat 
..a broad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning, x866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 336 Ten cups of 
*company-china. 1890 Glasgow Herald x8 k.n%, lo/i The 
movements included ^company drill, manual and firing 
exercises. £1805 Mar. Edgeworth Wks. (Rtldg.) 1 . 340 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her *company face and 
attitude. 1855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett II. 259 , 1 have had to 
put on my company face to-night, a 1635 Roxl>. Ballads 
VI. 368 Riather than such a Jack as thee should'st be my 
*company.keeper, I'll marry with a Beggar-man. x668 
Pepys Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company-keeper. 1756 Toldervy Two Orphans III. 202 
Company-keepers of froward and skittish women. 1877 E. 
Peacock JV. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Company ^keeper, a 
female companion to a lady. ‘ Faber's wife used to be 
comp’ny-keeper to Miss Alexander'. 159a A, Day Eng. 
Secretarie {xts'g) 141 Your ^company-keeping is ..without 
any order , , your pastime recklesse. i6a6 W. Fenner 
Hidden Manna (1652) ^ 4 b. He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xii, A company-keeping, love-making, pleasant sort of 
manner. 1861 — Gt Expect xxiii, Keeping a bashful 
watch upon my ^company-manners, 18^4 Regul. 4 * Ord. 
A nny 226 ^Company Officers, comprehending CTOtains and 
Subalterns. z8^ Pall Mall G, 3 July 2/2 *Company- 
promoting has become a business. 1879 F. W, Robinson 
Coward Consc. il ix, Marcus found a dress-suit for his 
brother, and put him once more into *company-trim. 
Company (k^'mpani), v. Forms : see prec. sb. 
[a. OF. compaignie-rf, as cofnpaignonCQWShmoE.I 

1, trans. To go in company with, to accompany ; 
to keep company with, have society with, arch, 

c 1340 Cursor M, 12379 (Trin.) Whenne J>ei had companyed 
him so F or}> in pees he bad hem go. 1494 Fabyan vl clxxii. 

167 Dayly resorted to hym men of Wylshyre. .tyll he was 

strongly companyed. 1526 Tindale Ads x. 28 A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. 1574 J. Jones Nat, 
Beginning Grow. Things 19 If a contagious . . person shall 
frequent andcompany one not infected. 1611 Shaks. Ovwz A 
V. V. 408, I am Sir The Souldier that did company these 
three. 16x6 Drumm. op Hawth, Sonn. 6 Best companied 
when most I am alone. 1623 Cockeram ii, Vnfit to Com- 
pany any one. Insociable, 17^ Southey Monodr., Ximal- 
poca, He shall . . company Down to the western palace of 
his rest The Prince of Glory. 1814 Gary (Chandos 

ed.) 209 The fair dame., .companied By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

fig, a 1625 Fletcher Q. Corinth in. i, Your goodness 
companies your greatness, 1718 Poems 477 Rage 

companies our Hate. 

1 * 2 . To associate in companionship. 0 ^ 3 *. 

cxj4S^ Merlin xxii. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were companyed. 1534 Whittinton Tally es Offices i 
(1540) 23 Reason . . doth allure and corapanyeth men to- 
gythers by a natural! socyete, 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 
V. i, To company my heart with sad laments. 

3. intr. To keep company, associate, or consort. 

1387 Trevisa Dtfjrrr. (Caxton) 35 Bicause they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt ix. 

168 Praynge me to company with her noblenesse. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. 58, I cumpany with the 
Publicains and sinners. X651 Hobbes LevicUh. in. xlii. 28S 
To have companyed with the first and prime Apostles. 1842 
H. E. Manning Semn. (1848) I. xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the long years of our 
earthly sojourn. 1885 Ld. Coleridge in Law Rep. 15 <3. 
Bench 137 Sending a sane man to company with madmen. 

fb. To cohabit 

£^1400 Maundev. xxviii. (1839) 288 What man, .that bathe 
companyed with hire, 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 93 They 
had companyed with their wiues. 1605 Sylvester Du 
Bartas i. iL (1641) 12/2 The lusty Heav’n with Earth doth 
company, ii^o Answ. SHllingfieet's Sertn. sx Unlawful 
to company with any other Woman as his own Wife. 

C. absol. in prec. senses. 

x6xx Bible Sjtsanna 58 Vnder what tree didst thou take 
them companying together ? 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea 
xvi. (1652; 424 When men seek to company for their own 


ends. 1833 Chalmers Const, Man (1835) I. vl. 265 When 
men of very acute sensibilities company together. 

1 4. intr. ‘ To be a gay companion ’ (J.). Obs. 
xspx Spenser M. Htibberd 506 If thee list unto the Court 
to throng .. there thou needs must learne, to laugh, to lie, 
To face, to forge, to scofle, to companie. 

Hence Oo'mpanying vbl. sb. 

1550 Bale Apol, 35 A companyenge of men with their 
owne wyves. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 29 Continual com- 
panyings do not always work wickedness. 1608-11 Bp. Hall 
Epist. HI. ix, (1627) 331 Companying with infidels may not 
be simply condemned. 1648 G. Gillespie Usefull Case 
(1^9) s A conversing and companying with wicked persons. 

Companyon, -oun, obs. ff. Companion. 
t Co*mpanysMp. Companionship. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 104 b, Nowe because 
I do leaue theim as touching companiship of body. 

Comparability (kF^mparabi-liti). [f. L. com- 
pardbil-is -h -iiT : cf. mod.F. comparability} 
The quality of being comparable. 

1843 Rep. Brit Assoc. 19 The superiority in convenience 
and comparability, of the method of deviations, oyer that of 
torsion. 1882 Natm-e XXVL 294 The comparability of the 
observations. 

Comparable (kp*mparab’l), a. [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. compardbil-is, i, compara-re to 
Compare : see -ble.] 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 
isvitli). 

1413 Lydg, Pilgr. So7vle n. Iviii. (18591 56 Bytwene the 
and me this maner of lykenes is not comparable, 1581 
J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osor. 405 b, Many.. in all re- 
spectes comparable with you. ^ 1636 Healey 'Theophrastus, 
To Rdr., Th^ French is. .yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages. 1870 Bowen Logic iy. 64 The Marks 
.. by means of which it is comparable., with other things, 
i 83 i LocKYERin 614, 324 In this way we insure a 

considerable number of absolutely comparable observations. 

2. Worthy of comparison ; proper, or fit to be 
compared ; to be compared (Jo). 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 388/1 None comparable to hyr in 
wytte and wysdom. c 1510 More Picus Wks. ayThou shalt no 
pleasure comparable finde To thinwarde gladnes of a vertu- 
qus minde. 1667 H. More Disc. Faith (17131 584 No Tradi- 
tion can be ofany comparable Authority to this. 1716-8 Lady 
M.W. Montague Lett L xxxviii. 154 Some other mosques. , 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this. 1856 P. E. 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith, v, i. 301 This Holy Being has no 
comparable antagonist. 

Hence Co'mparahleaess. 

1731 in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Comparably (kp-mparabli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY ^,] In a comparable manner. 

i6xa-§ Bp. Hall Coniempl. O. T, xv. iii, None in all Eg3’'pt 
or Midian was comparably fit for this embassage, a 1716 
South Serm. V, 420 There is no nation . .which despise .. 
their clergy or pne.sthood comparably to the English. 1726 
tr. Gregorys A siron. 1 . 176 The Area, .doth not comparably 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 
tComparage, v. Obs. rarer-^. [ad. OF. com- 
parager (still in local use) to compare: cf. dis* 
parage.} trans. To compare, liken. 

a 1450 Knf. de la Tour cxix. (1868) 163 Therfore God 
comparaged a good woman unto a precious margarite, 
t Comparat©, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
pardt-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of com- 
parare to Compare.] 

A. adj. Of comparison, comparative. 

1650 Baxter Saints^ R, iv. To Rdr. (1662) 831 Hie choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1656 
Sanderson Serm. (1689) 185 A threefold reference . . either 
relate . . or disparate . . or comparate. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 39 Transcendental^ Relations of Action Comparate 
are such as do concern Divers things. 

B. sb. Logic, A thing compared with another. 
16:57 Gaule Sap. Just 103 And yet offend against no 

Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. 1680 Dalcarno 
Deaf (§• Dumb Mads Tutor 69 (T.) Particles, .that owe 
their origine to the topick of the comparates ; such as, than, 
much, more, etc. 

tCo'mparate, Obs. rare-^. [t L. com- 
par&t- ppL stem oi compardre to Compare ; see 
-ATE, and cf. separate.} trans. To compare. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (BsiSSd) I. 67 Storyes, the whiche do 
comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. 

t CJompara’tion. 0h$. [ad. L, co?npardtidn-em, 
n. of action f, compardre to Compare : cf. comparison, 
the earlier repr. of the same word through OF.] 

1. The action of comparing, Comparison. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence, .appiereth 
by manyfold comparacion. cx^oa Melusine 17 Riches 
without comparacion. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 28 Adjectyves 
have thre degrees of comparation, 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
III. IV. Proem 5 The Comparation and comprehension of 
several individual things under one commun notion. 

Preparation, provision; s=L. compardtio. 
Ohsr~*^ 1623 Cockeram, Comparation, prouision. 

Comparative (k^mpae-rativ), a. (sh.). [ad. L. 
compardtTv-us of or pertaining to comparison, f. 
compardt- ppL stem of compara-re : see -IVE. Cf. 
F. comparatif -ivei} A, adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison, 

x6oa Fulbecke send Ft Parallel Ded. i A comparatlue 
discourse of the lawes. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will ti. x. gx 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a comparative Act, 
wherein the Mind acts with Reference to. .Things that are 
compared. 1845 G. E. Day tr. Simods Anim. Chem. I. 
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214 The comparative analyses of the blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the vena port®. 1875 Maine Bist. Inst. i. 18 
The Comparative method of investigation. 

b. Spec. Involving comparison of different 
branches of a science or subject of study; 2 .^ com- 
parative anatomy., philology, etc. So comparative 
anatomist, one versed in comparative anatomy. 

1675 Grew Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1765 J. Gregory Compar. P'iew § i (R.) The compa- 
rative anatomy of brute animals. 1855 Owen Sksl ^ Teeth 
296 The species restored by Cuvier from fossil remains. .The 

f reat comparative anatomist called it anoplotherium. 1868 
'reeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 357 Belong less to the 
province of the historian than to that of the comparative 
mythologist. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. vi. 17s 
You must have comparative theology as you have com- 
parative anatomy. 1882 Times 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art history was in as primitive a stage as comparative 
philology. 

2. Gram. Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverb used, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
tru-er, often-er (or to the periphrasis used in the 
same sense, as more true^ more ofteii) ; the adjective i 
or adverb being then said to be in the comparative 
degree. Cf. Comparison, Positive. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) i6t Envye Be twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posa- 
tyye and a comparatyve degre. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. 

B iiij, The comparatiue exceedeth the positiue. 1^9 Mil- 
ton Lat. Gram., There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 1824 I*. 
Murray Eng. Gram. ted. 5) I. 397 If the members in com- 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 
fed. 21) 37 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
form of it by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater 
degi-ee than another thing, or set of things. 

3. Estimated by comparison ; considered as com- 
pared with something else. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good ^ Evil vi. (Arb.) 147 The. . hlos- 
some is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the fruite be a comparatiue good. 17^6 Jortin 
Disc. Truth Chr. Relig. iv. (R.\ The Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing ii. 109 The different 
processes of painting, and their comparative advantages. 
1875 JowETT t ed. 2) IV. 28 The comparative claims 
of pleasures and wisdom. 

b. In mod, use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of; That is such when compared with 
something else implied or thought of ; not positive 
or absolute ; relative. (Cf. Comparatively 2 b.) 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, f 17761 VI. 345 This comparative 
neglect of food, .found in all the tribes of fresh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton Alice 36 It is scarcely right., to commit 
Evelyn to the care of comparative strangers.^ 187s Jevons 
Money (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indifference. 1877 
Lady Brassey Voy. Stmheam xiv, I sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. 

t4:. * Quick at comparisons’ (Schmidt), humorous. 

Cf. Comparison 3 b. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV,\. ii. 90 Thou, .art indeed the most 
comparatiue rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

1 6. ? Serving as a means of comparison. Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 134 Thou wer’t dignified enough 
. . if 'twere made Comparatiue for your Vertues, to be stil’d 
The vnder Hangman of his Kingdome. [But perhaps this 
is 6.] 

1 6. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Ohs. 
1632 Le Grys Velleius 159. 1686 J. Serjeant //mA 
Monast. Convent. 54^ Their Apparel being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Prasdicants. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) 11. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch’d So on his Couch, comparative with death. 1819 
Byron /uan 11. cxxxvii. None Had suffer’d more; — his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my gran- 
dad’s Narrative. 

f 7 . In competition or rivalry. Obs. 

1634 tr. Sender/ s Curia Polii. 1x7, I never suffered my 
profit and advantage to be competitors, or comparative with 
my glory and renown. 

'B. sb. 

1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. 2 ); 
an adjective or adverb in the compar^ative degree. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 28 We and the latines forme our 
comparatives and superlatyves out of our posytives. 1612 
Bmmi.E.Y Pos. Farts (1669) 18. 1680 Filmer Patriarchs 

II. § IS In the comparative I maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be less universal under a tyrant king. 1765 W. 
Ward Ess. Gram. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding to their end, 2& nether, i, e. lower, 
nethermost, 1873 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Acchd. 107 
Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 
t2. A thing or person to be compared ; a com- 
peer, rival. Obs. 

€ 1470 Harding Ckron. Proem xiii, Lyonell . . Kyng should 
haue been . .without comparatyfe. ri6ii Beaum, & Ft. 
4 Plays, Tr. Love iv, Gerrard ever was His full compara- 
tive : My uncle loves him, As he loves Ferdinand, 
f 3. One ready to make comparisons : cf. A. 4 . 
But the Shakspere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 
to 2. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. ii. 67 To laugh at gybing 
Boyes, and stand the push Of euery Beardlesse vaine Com- 
paratiue. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xxiii. (1863^ 180 No ras- 
cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 
purses with him. 
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Comparatively (kF^^pje'rativli), adv. ff. 

prec. -r -ly 'I.J 

1. Gram. In a comparative sense ; so as to express 
the comparative degree. 

1S71 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxi. 11 The letter [Mem] is 
ofttimes taken comparatively among the Hebrews. 

2. By way of comparison, in comparison with, 
something else. 

1S97 ^acon Coulers Good fjf Evil vi. (Arb.) 146 The good 
or euil which is remoued may he esteemed good or euil com- 
paratiuely and not positiuely or simply.^ 1637 Gillespie 
Eng.~Pop. Cerent, iv. iii. 14 Things considered absolutely 
and by themselves, not comparatively and in relation to 
other things. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 48 Com- 
paratively unto those flames bee is but yet in Balneo. *715 
Desaguliers Fires Impr.^j The Air in Cellars, feels warm 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only compara- 
tively so. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I, i. ii. § 23 Books . . 
[were] very dear, comparatively with the present value of 
money. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxx. (1862) III. 92 To con- 
strue this eulogium comparatively rather than positively. 
x88i Alken (title), The Beauties and Defects of the Figure 
of the Horse comparatively Delineated. 

b. In mod. use mostly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the qnality, etc. spoken of : 
As compared with something else implied or 
thought of; not positively or absolutely; some- 
what, rather. (Cf. Comparative 3 b.) 

It may render the L. comparative degree, as maiurior 
* comparatively early’, and may be expanded into compara- 
tively speaking, from which it is perh. elliptically derived. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 68 Epicurus, how much so- 
ever he might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of matter. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Pref. 3 A compara- 
tively modern phraseology. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 

f oo Erasmus was young and comparatively unknown. 1878 
.ECKY England in iZth C. I. iii. 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country. 

Compa’rativeness.^izr^. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

Comparative quality. 

1882 Afhenseum No. 2833. 186. 

Compa'rativist. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

1887 R. T. Hill in Science X. 108 The old comparativists 
. . regardless of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, ‘if Arkansas is Arkan^aw, why is not Kansas, 
Kani'^iw ? * 1890 Sat. Rev, 4 Oct. 392/2 This will not wholly 
do for our comparativist. 

Comparator (kp’mpar<?5tai). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. comparare to compare: in mod.F. com- 
par aieur. "I An instrument for comparing, e.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

1883 Catal. Yale College 100 Apparatus, .in Thenmometry, 
including comparators, cathetometers, etc. 

t Co’mparature. Obs.—^ [f. L. type ^compara- 
tura, f. compard-re : see -ure.] 

? Fashioning, fashion. 

c 1360 Sir T. Smith Dial. Marr. Queen iv. in Strype Life 
(i698)App.99 Most, .agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 
Stature, and Comparature of his Body. 

t OompaTciOBLer. Obs. Also 5 conper- 
seyner, 6 compercioner, -partioner. [a. OF. 
compar gonnier, comparsionier, etc., f. com--¥par- 
^onnier partner, sharer, f. pargon division, portion, 
share L. partUibn-em : see Partition.] One 
who shares a possession or inheritance with an- 
other ; a copartner. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 16 Conperseyners & felows of he hei5est 
of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 1530 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) 
V. 301 All suche bargans as George Bushell and I er com- 
percioners att. 1536-7 Act 28 Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. 
(1621) g6 Thomas Kaward Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comparcioner claime and hold . . divers other 
manors. 1337 httst. Chr. Man Yf v, AH christen people be 
Christis owne bretherne, and the very coenheritours and 
compartioners with him in the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (kpmpe^-a), sb/ Also 6 Sc, compair. 
[a. F. compair Compeer, q.v. ; afterwards con- 
formed to Compare v. : see next.] 
tl. An equal, rival, Compeer. Obs. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 138 The scule of 
Paris, .has na compair in erd, cxs8s Faire Em i. 242 The 
envious man That dares avow there liveth her compare. 
x6o8 R, j^OHNSON Sev, Champions 61 Penelopes compare for 
constancie. 1617 Fletcher Valeniinian iii. iii, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her, 

f b. as adj. Equal, of equal standing. Obs. rare. 
1333 Bellenden Livy iv. (18221 317 Thocht thay warnocht 
compare to you in linage nor blude. 

2. The phrase without compare, and its analogues, 
app, originally belonged here = * without compeer* ; 
but were afterwards referred to Compare sbP (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that wordV 
1621 Lady M. W'ro'vu Urania 155 [My love of her] was 
without compare, had hers not equald it. 167^ Evelyn 
M em. (1 857) 1 1 . 142 The prospect and park, which is without 
compare. 1680 Ibid. II. 154 Without any compare, the 
most beautiful creatures.. in the world. 1709 Sr's.Y'Bn Ann. 
Ref. 1. 430 A prince, .in every respect without compare. 

Compare (k^mpe '*J), sb :^ [f. Compare ; 
not improbably arising from a false analysis of 
such phrases as ‘without compare’ (see prec.)] 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond ( past) compare. 

1589 Greene Poems Wks. {i86i) 290 What need compare 
where sweet exceeds compare ? a 1392 — Looking Glasse 
122 Can any goddess make compare with me ? c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. xxi. Making a coopelment of proud compare With 
Sunne and Moone, with earth and seas rich gems. 1604 


Marlowe, etc. Faust. Wks. (ed. Rtidg.) pS/fe Such a queen, 
Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 1621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 268 Excellent discourse, wit beyond 
compare. 1634 Evelyn Mem.^ (1837) I. 320 Nor are its 
churches anything considerable in compare to Oxford. 1667 
Milton P . L. vi. 703 That all may know . .thy Power above 
compare. 1692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 19 By a close and 
universal Compare of Scripture, xyxx Hearne Co/A'rf. 
<Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 176 His Piety and Sanctity was beyond 
Compare. 1813 Scribble owtania 13 Hunger’s a sauce, sir, 
that beggars compare. x88o Miss Broughton Sec, Th. u 
vi, Humbled, diminished past compare. 

Comparei (k^mpe»‘i), z/.l Also 4-5 Ar. comper, 
[a. Oh. compere-r (from 14 th c. comparer) 

Sp. comparar. It. comparare L. compard-re lit. 
‘to pair together, couple, match, bring together’, f, 
compar i. com- •¥ par QqpaXl] 

1. irans. To speak of or represent as similar ; to 
liken. Const, to. (With negative, in such phrases 
as not to be compared to, usually implying great 
inferiority in some respect.) 

137s Barbour Bruce i. 403 Off manheid and mekill mycht, 
Till Ector dar I nane comper. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynt Margrete On to that gemme [may] weel 
comparyd be. 1338 Starkey England 46 The one may . , 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the soule. i6ix 
Bible Prav. iii. 13 AH the things thou canst desire, are not 
to be compared vnto her. 1699 Dampier Voy, II. i. vii. 125 He 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste. 1835 Prescott 
Philip II, 1. 1. iv. 46 He greatly offended the Flemings by 
comparing their ships to mussel-shells. 

t b. To compare', (a thing) for one to compare, 
(a thing) to be compared, comparable [to, witli). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ev, Suche men and wymmen 
he to compare to the wyf of Loth, 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 160 ?9 An Imitation of the best Authors is not to com- 
pare with a good Original. 

c. intr. To draw a comparison, rare. 

1593 Shaks. Richard II, 11. i. 184 Or else he neuer would 
compare betweene. 

2. trans. To mark or point out the similarities 
and differences of (two or more things) ; to bring 
or place together (actually or mentally) for the 
purpose of noting the similarities and differences. 
Const, with (or to) another ; together. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) I. aig Wylt thou heuyn 
compare with [t]nis paynfull lyfe. a 1^3 Frith Disput. 
Purgatory Pref. (1829) 92 Compare the Scriptures together 
which I have brought to confirm my purpose. 1621 Burton 
Anai. Mel. i. ii. in. xiv. (1651 124 Whats,.the world it self 
..if compared to the least visible Star in the Firmament? 
1667 Milton P. L. n. 921 To compare Great things with 
small. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 126 l»i, I stole looks at 
each Lady, as if I was comparing their Perfections. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 In 
England . . property stand.s for more, compared with per- 
sonal ability, than in any other [country]. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. n. X. 283 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. 1879 Harlan Eyesight viii. 
106 This cramping tendency of town as compared to country. 

b. To compare notes (often figi ) : to compare 
each other’s observations or impressions ; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivre Body 1, {1709) 6 Over a Bottle 
we’ll compare Notes. 1712 ^Tex.'L&Speci. No. 423 F 2 They 
meet and compare N otes upon your Carriage. 1836 Readb 
Never too late Ixxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compared/ notes. x^6 Miss Braddon One 
Thing Needful iv, We will compare notes three years hence, 
and I hope I shall convince you that you were mistaken. 

3. Gram. To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). Cf. 
Comparison. 

1612 Brinsley Pos. (1669) 46 Adverbs coming of 

Nouns [—Adjectives] which are compared irre^larly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. 1763 W. Ward Ess. 
Gram. 347 Words of one syllable are usually compared by 
er, 2.rA est, 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. SJ I. vii, 177 
Some adverbs are compared, thus ; ‘ Soon, sooner, soonest* 
. .Those ending in ly, are compared by more, and most, 

4. a. rejl. 

1470 83 Malory A[?'/Aj'/rviiL xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed - .the kynge said nay Tramtryst hit wille 
not auaile to compare the ageynst me. 

b. intr. (for reJl.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie with, rival. 

C1450 Merlin xx. 317 Thei ben so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacEs Hush, iv. 
(1586) 167 In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Cocke farre excell them. 1390 Spenser F. Q. lu v. 
29 Art, stryving to compayre With Nature. 1796 Macneill 
PVill tjf fean Poems (1844) 65 Wha wi’ Jeanie could com- 
pare? 1876 Jevons Logic Prim, 8 As athletes men cannot 
for a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 
Mod. This compares favourably with the inertness of Eng- 
land. A landscape which wdll compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 

t Compare, Obs. rare. [ad. L. comparare, 
{. com- togftthQX + pardre to get ready, provide, 
furnish, prepare; cf. OF. comparer, comparer, 
comprer, to purchase, acquire. But the proper 
place of sense 2 is doubtful.] 

1. trans. To get, obtain, acquire. 

133a Thynne ChauceVs Wks. Ded., The glorie hertofore 
compared and adquired by dyvers princes. 1590 Spenser 
P,Q. X. iv, 28 Both from backe and belly still did spare, To 
fill his bags, and richesse to compare. 

2. To set foith, allege. 

1336 Narr. Pilgr. of Grace in Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. (1890% 
By lyke lettre to the said erle comparing in the same the 
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said order takin at Doncasten IMd. By comparing came 
of newe coraocions, supposed to be maid by the said Aske, 
wich was vntrew, 

t CojnpaTele ss, «. Ohs. [f. Compare sb, -i* 
-X,ES 8 .] Witliont compare, peerless, incomparable. 

t$go X. Watson Edag,. Wahinglmm 307 Now Melibceus 
in comparelesse place, drinkes Nectar, eates diuine Am- 
brosia. 1631 Heywood "zmi Pt. Mmd West vf. Wks. 1874 
IL 401 In approbation Of her compareless beauty. 

f Conapareace- Obs. [a. Oh’, cojftparence, ad. 
L. type ^comparentm) L comparere to Compeae.] 

* COMPIABANCE. 

idip Balcanqual in Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 108 A 
seditions tumultuary concourse of people, ought not to 
hinder any man from comparence before a judge. Ibid. 
(1688} 492 In case of their not comparence. 

Comparer (k^mpeaTa.!). [f. Compare 57.1+- 
-EE.iJ One wbo compares, 

3:64s Digby Nat. Bodies i. (R,), Indifferent in the sight of 
the comparer. 1749 Bp, Lavington Enthm. Method. ^ 
Papists (T.), It was the comparer’s purpose to discover Mr. 
Whitefield’s enthusiasms. tSjs Whitney Zije Eomg.'Xv. 
^14 The comparer must be tlioroughly and equally versed 
in the materials of both sides of the comparison, 
t Comparer, in the following, represents the 
Fr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayenb. 2^^ Me knau]> his .sseppere. .wy|»-oute drede, 
wyp-oute comparer, wyb'Oute chancelier {Cotton Cleop. A v, 
sanz douter, sanz comparer {Royal MS. 19 c. ii, couper) 
sanz chanceiier en la foy]. 

Comp aresoii(e, obs. form of Comparison. 
Compariilg (k^iBpe®*riq), vbL sb. [f. Com- 
pare v.i + -mok] The action of the verb Com- 
pare ; comparison. 

t37§ Bruce i. 261 Sen thai mak sic comperyng 

Betwix the dettis off wedding, And lordis bidding till his 
threll. 1551 Ckanmer Answ, Gardiner 409 In the compar- 
ings. 1579 Folke Refut. Rastel 728 His comparing of the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695^ Locke Hztm. Und. ii, 
XXV. :(ed, 3) Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring two things, one to another- 
Compa*rillg‘, ///. Ct. That compares. 

1697 J.SERjEANTuWiVfP/if/i^jr. 203 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to make those Common Notions. 
1884 Atken^um^ 12 July 42/3 He seems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty, 

CompaTixig'ly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 

In the way of comparison ; comparatively, 

1883 W. Thomson Bacon f S/zahs. 25 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon comparingly in the same report. 1885 
G. MERSiOTH^jOfawrtllL xi. 20s Botanical and geological 
books comparingly examined. 

Comparison (k^mpseTlssn), sb. Forms : 4-5 
TOmpaiisoTOi, -ysoTiE(0, 4-6 -yson, -isone, (5 
comparrison, -paTsoim, -pariGbn), 6 qompare- 
son(e, comparason, 5- comparison, [a. OF. 
comparmsm, compareson^Vi. cmiparasS^ Sp. eetm* 
paracim, It. comparmiom L. eompamiwn-em^ 
n. of action f. eompardre. For the form cf. 
orison x-^rdtibmm, vmisom'-vtnMiidnem, etc. See 
also CoMPARATiON, a later adaptation of the L.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: see Compare j. 
f 7'0 make comparison of \ to compare. 

1340 H AMPOLE Pr. Consc. 8890 i?e bryght cete of heven . . Of 
whilk may na comparyson be made Tille na cete hat on erth 
may stand, r 3385 Chaucer £.. <?. we Prol., Of swiche 
swetenesse .. That for to speke of gomme or herb or tree 
Comparison may noon ymaked be. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxui. 108 Ne nan oJ>er may be made comparisoun off till hem. 
1309 Fisher Run, Serm. C*tess Richmond "Wks. 290 The 
comparyson of them two may be made in iiij. thynges. 1576 
Fleming Epist. 255 A comparison betweene waxe. . 
and the witt of man, 1729 Butler Sepn. Wks. 1874 IL 3 
There is scarce any ground for comparison between society 
and the mere material body. ^1834 Scott Wav. Ixiv, Good 
King David, or. , our valiant Sir William Wallace, — ^not that 
I bnng myself into comparison with either. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 20 The comparison of philosophy to a yelp- 
ing she-dog, 

2 . Capacity of being likened or compared ; re- 
lation between things such as admits of their being 
compared ; comparable condition or character. 
(Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

1340 Ayenb, 92 Of zuyche blisse and of zuyche loste noHk- 
nesse ne non comparisoun ne may by yuounde ine yoyes 
and ine lostes of }>£ wordle. 3481 Caxton Myrr. in. xxi. 
381^ So moche a debonayer lorde . . that ther is no com- 
parison to hym. 3393 R. D. tr. Hypnerotomachia 56 h,To 
all which . . there could no more bee deuised of equall com- 
parison. 3606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. ii. 6$ Troylus is the 
better man of the two. Cre. Oh lupiter: there’s no com- 
parison. 1662 Gerbier /’ r/Vz^r. 12 A Pallace without com- 
parison to any other, a x8zo Shelley (Ogilviel, The tints 
are such A.s may not find comparison on earth. Mod. 
Is there any comparison between them ? 

b. esp. in the phrases withozU comparison^ out of 
all c.^ beyond all c. 

1340 Ayenb. 81 pe ymage of his sseppere, }>et is uayr wyb- 
oute compaiy.soun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 55 Eneas 
appyered aboue all the other wythout ony comparyson the 
most fayre. 3578 T._ N. tr. Ccni(7. W. India 165 When 
Cortez saw that beautifull thing, his joy was without com- 
parison. 3838 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 712 Out of 
all comparison, the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
tion of the two. 1871 F REEMAN Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 
95 The claims of one man stood forth beyond all comparison, 
f c. concr. One that can be compared. Obs. rare. 
C Lancelot 3338 The knycht in to the arrays Red., 
may to this be no compary soune. 


3 . ' A simile in writing or speaking j an illustra- 
tion by similitude ’ (J.). 

3383 Wyclif Jkc/svj. xivii. iS Insongm, and in prouerbis 
and comparisouns. c 3400 Rom. Rose 7127 And many such 
comparisoun . . Might menne in that booke find, 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. (16753 37 Good Comparisons serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade, a 1698 Temple Ess. Pop. Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 1 . 270 The Comparison between a State 
and a Ship. 3771 Junius Lett. Ixiv, 325 Comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. 1838 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Br'ealtf.-t. vi. 37 A comparison which- .suggests itself, 
f b. A satirical or scoffing similitude. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 854 A man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes. 1399 — Much 
Ado IL i. 152 Hee’i but breake a comparison or two on me, 
which . . not laugh’d at, strikes him into melancholly. 

4 . The action, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similarities and differences of two or more 
things: see Compare w.i 2. 

1393 Gower Coitf. HI. 10 In making of comparison There 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
1526 Tindale I Cor.ii. 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. 1329 More Ileresyes i. Wks. 140/3 
Tbei will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
wifcch and our Ladie of Walsingham- 3640 Wilions Nem 
Planet vi. (1707) 208 The Words Great and Little, are 
relative Terms, and do import a Comparison to something 
else. 1773 Lo. Monbodi>o (3774) L i. vi. 68 The 

faculty of Comparison is that which produces ideas, i860 
Abp. Thomson Laws Tk, 75 Comparison is the act of putting 
together two or more single objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. 1866 Liddon Bampt. 
Lect. vi. (1875) 320 A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

b. To bear or stand comparison with. 

184s "F ORTO Handbk. Spam i. 13 The high road to La 
Coruna-, will stand comparison with any in Europe. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiil 166 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will bear comparison with any in the Alps. 

6 . Phraseological const, a. In comparison of 
(arch.) ; as to the c. of f to the c. of (obs. rare) ; 
b. in comparison to ; e. in {by'"} comparison with : 
as compared with ; considered with reference to; 
also d. ellipt. m, by comparison. 

а. 1383 Wyclif Wisd. vii. 8 Richesses I seide no thing to ben 
in comparisoun of it. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cciiii. 325 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the comparison of that 
other. 3483 — Cato Fv, Yf many been dampned to the 
compary.son and regard of them^that are saued. .1535 Cover- 
dalePs. lxxu[il. 25 There is nothinge vpon earth, that I desyre 
in comparison of the. 1780 Sir J. Kevnolds Disc. x. (1876) 9 
The Sculptor's art is limited in comparison of others. 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy III. 118 A bear is an amiable and 
affable beast in comparison of him. 

^ b. cisSo Wyclif 8 A sterre in clerenes [is] nothinge 

in comparyson to the sonne. 1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531^2 b, They despysed all worldly ryche.sse in comparyson 
to y® knowlege. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 28 The 
warm Air, .is but in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. 3843 F. Paget Pageant 60 
My dress costs nothing, in comparison to what the expense 
of many people’s will be. 

e. XSS3X. Wilson Rhet. loS What a boie art thou in com- 
parison with this Mio w. 1646 H. Lawrenc® Comm, A ngells 
163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things, 
1833 De QmncEYAutob. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 Throwing 
in their teeth the Iwilliancy of my verses at eleven or twelve, 
by comparison with ^theirs at . . nineteen. i8g6 Frouds 
Hist. Eng, (1858) L iii. 243 These things were as nothing in 
comparison with the powers claimed for convocation. 

d. 1470-85 Malory . id r//zzzr XX. viii, There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold here ony armour. 1333 'I’hynnb 
Chaucer's Wks. Ded., Whiche. .seemeth,.in comparison as 
a pure and fyne tryed precious, .jewell. 3390 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons Af Before, .there were verie few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison that there are now. 1^7 
Southey EsprieUds Lett. (18x4) IL 144 Fenritli ..seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 

б. Proverb. Comparisons are odious. 

r X43<> Lydg. HorsShepe 4* G. 204 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis, And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede. 
3579 Xrvi EnphuesiPdk.) ^ Least [= lest] comparisons should 
seeme odious,-' 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iii. v.,, 18. .X635 
Sanderson Serm. 36 Though Comparisons bee ever harsh, 
and most times odious. 1725 Swift D rapier Lett. v. 1823 
Hazlitt TabU-t.i. xi, 247 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent . . making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 
i* 7. ? Rivalry, contentioii. Obs, 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot (1858') 1 . 25 Malice, discord, 
pryde and^ coraparesone. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 
Drink initiates quarrels and comparisons. 

8 . Gram, The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison \ the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb. See Compakative A. 2, Com- 
pare ©.1 3. 

1530 Palsgr. 69 Adjectyves. .maye have with us ^rand 
est added to their endes, whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. 1333 More Conjhit. Tindale Wks. 409/2 Nowe wyll 
he. .come forth wyth his thre degrees of comparison, oide, 
elder, and eldest, c 1620 A. Hume Bzit. Tongue 30 
Of comparison ther be thre degrees : if the first may be 
called a degre. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 1 116. 40 (jom- 
binations like more learned^ most tnrttwus, may be called 
* Degrees of Comparison ’ on the same princmle as that on 
which' I shall go' is called the ‘Future Tense' of the 
verb'gfl.' ' . 

*!T ? A corruption of Caparison. 

1340 Ltf, Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials T- 
300*, iij Comparisonis to tbe Kingis Grace, xx elnis blak 
ArmosingTaffitese. Ibid. I. 301* For broderingof ane Coni- 
parissoune of his graces. 


+ Compa'risoil, V. ' Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To liken ; = Compare v.'^ i. 

c 3333 E. E. Alia. P. B. 161 Thus comparisunez kryst he 
kyndorn of heuenne, To his frelych feste. 1340 Ayenb. 81 Al 
het me may. .J)enclie of uayr hit ne may na3t by ycompaii- 
soned to him. 1383 Wyclif Mark iv. 30 To what parable 
shulen we compansoune it? ^ 1400 'i'est. Love ProL, Rea- 
sonable that woll not is comparisoned to unreasonable. 

2 . To place together so as to note the similarib- 
ties and differences of; — Compare v.^ 2. 

c 3374 Chaucer Boetk, n. vii. pB pilke self noumbre of ^eres 
. .ne may nat certys be comparisoimd toheperdtirablete hat 
is eendeles. 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 51 
His art of comparisoning^ our present sufferings with our 
future glory : how would it silence our murmurings ! 

Ii 3. In Wyclif as rendering of L. compararex 
a. trans. To make like, fashion after the likene.ss 
of (const, to), lb. intr. To vie, contend ; * Com- 
pare 4 . C. trans. To place in rivalry with, 
X383 Wyclif Wisd. xiii. 14 That he. .licne it to an ymage 
of man, otto sum of bestes it he comparisoune. — i Place. 
X . 71 Come doun to vs in to the feeld ; and there compary- 
soun we togidre. — Gen. xxx. 8 The Lord hath compari- 
sound me with my sister, and I have recovered. 

t Compari'tion. Obs. rare, [a. OF. compa- 
rition (mod.F. comparutioh), corresp. to L. type 
^comparitidn-em., i.eomparin to appear : cf. Com- 
pear.] An appearance, esp. before a tribimal, etc. 

*6x3 Cotgr., ComparUion^ a comparition : an apparance, 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view. x6i6 
'Bivs.wt Sarpi s Conne. Trent i i6j6) 109 Don Diego, after his 
first comparition, had never spoken .so much as one word, 
zr 3693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxix. 325 Summonings, 
Comparitions, Appearances. 

t Compa'rit J. Obs. [ad. med.L. comparitdt- 
em (Du Cange), n. of quality f. compar like or 
equal to another (f. com- together 4- /izr eqtml). 
Cf. painty., disparity.'] Parity, equality, likeness. 

a 1634 Randolph Poems (1638) 4*6 Great ones doe love no 
.Equals : But must bee Aboue the Termesofallcomparitie. 
1679 Humv Key Script. 11,42 We shall see some Comparities 
and Disparities betwixt botli. 

Compart (k/mpaut), v. [ad. OF. compartir 
*to diuide, part, or put, into equall peeces^ (Cotgr.), 
or (its source) L. compartir i to divide and share 
with another, f. com- + partiri to divide, share.] 
fl. trans. To divide and share with others. Ohs, 
1375 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 59 He coulde not comparte 
wyth hym his clothes. 1605 Daniel PhUotas 11717) 357 
And still compart The best Degree.s and Honours of the 
Field, In hope to win his Love. 

2 . To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts ; to divide into compartments. 

a 1785 Glox'ER Athmaid iv. <R.)j I’he crystal surface is 
comparted all, In niches verg’d with rubies. 1876 L. H, 
Morgan in N. Amer, Rev. CXXIIL 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. 18^ L. Wallace Ben-IIur 
IV, iii, Each panel was comparted like a modern office-desk, 
and each compartment crowded with labelled folios. 

8. Arch. To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts. 

x6a4 [see Comparting below]. , 17*3 Leoni PailadUds 
ArchiiAxTiyi) 1 . 79 Streets, .ought to be so comparted, as to 
be strait. Ibid. I. 90 The pilasters, .ought to be so com- 
parted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
IS least rapid. Ibid. IL ix Thus Vitruvius comparted the 
round Temples. 

Hence OompaTted pM. a.; Compa-rting vbl. sb, 
3634 WoTTON mkeliq. Wot ton. (1672)33, I make 

haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work. 
1634 Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Wans Flanders 299 He 
begirt the Town .. with divers well comparted Quarters. 
3823 P. Nicholson Pract. 583 Comparted ; divided 

into smaller parts; or partitioned into smaller spaces- 

+ Oompart, sb. Obs, rare. [f. Com- + Fart sb. ] 
A part along with others, a companion part. 

1-643 Digby Nai. Bodies xi. Unseverable from 

one .-.-anoither, as being compait-es of the .same. , substance. 
a 1694 J. ScoTT Pract Disc. xxii. (T. ', And yet remain un- 
separable, as being comparts of the same substance. 1697 
J, SERjEmt Solid Philos, gi. 

0oiiipa»rtrcipa».t, a. rare. ' [f.- Com-, 4 Par- 
ticipant, after L. compart icip-em sharing together.] 
Partaking or participant together with others. 

1382 W. T4Rhem.’» AjiS/i. iii. 6TheGentils to be compartici- 
pant of his prorais [Vulg. comparticipes promis$ionis'\. 

Compartiment, obs. fonn of Compartment. 
Compartxoner; see Comparcioner. 
Compartition (k^mpa.iti'Jon). [ad. L. type 
compartUidn-em, n. of action f. compartJrl to Com- 
part.] The action of comparting. 

•f 1 . Division and sharing with another. Obs. 

1636 Brathwait^ Roman Emperors 62 Crownes hardly 
admit the compartition even of a brother. 

2 . Arch. The distribution and disposition of the 
parts of a plan ; laying out. 

i6a4WoTTON Archit. in Reliq. (1672) 39 , 1 am. 

now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
comprehended under the term of Compartition. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s, v., By Compartition Architects under- 
stand a graceful and useful distribution of the whole ground- 
plot. ^3726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit 1 . 3 a. The Corn- 
partition is that which subdivides the whole Platform of the 
House into smaller Platforms. 

b. One of the parts so marked out and dividetl. 
[So J. and others after him, hut the quots. may belong to 2.3 
^ x634_Wotton Archit. in Reliq. Wot ton. (1672) t 4 Save 
in their Temples and Amphi-Theaters, which needed im 
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Compartitlons. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus in. 54 We 
might examine their artifice in the contignations, the rule 
and order in the compartitions. 

Gompartlement : see next, i b. 
Compartment (k^mpautment). Also 6 -S 
compartiment, 6 -pertiment, 6-7 -partement ; 
see also Copartmeht. [a. F. compartiment^ in It. 
-mento, late L. -mentum, f. compartirl to divide. 
The Fr. form was long retained in artistic senses.] 

I. A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

1. Arch, and Art. A division or separate part 
of a design ; * an ornamental subdivisional part, 
for ornament, of a larger division' (Gwilt) ; e.g. a 
sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit 
_ 1564-78 Bulleyn agst. Pest (18S8) 15 The piller was 
eight foote square . . with compartementes of cunnyng mason- 
rie curiously couered with fine golde. 1598 Floeio, Compare 
timen-to, a compartment,^ a partition. xjSji F. Godwin Bps. of 
Eng. 2231 A1 toombe. .pittifuliy defaced, .the compartiment 
and other buildings tome downe. 1715 T. Bennet Ess. 39 
Arf 5 The tide of this copy is inclos'd with the same com- 
partiment which that copy has. 1736 R. Neve Builders 
Dict^ Compartment, .in Architecture, is a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some other Device) marked out in 
some ornamental Part of a Building, 1730-6 Bailey (folio\ 
Compartiment 0/ tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof. 1852 H. Cotton 
Editions of Bible (ed. 2) 274 The title, within a wood-cut 
compartment. Ibid. 278 Title, within an architectural com- 
partment. 1873 Horner Walks Florence (1884) I. xvL 249 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compartments. 

t b. * Fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment* (Bailey .r. 7 /.). Obs. 

[Cf. Littre : Dorures h petits fers qui se mettent sur le 
plat ou sur le dos des livres.] 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To ClosePGods, About the cover of 
this book there went A curious-comely clean compartlemeat 
(? mispr./or compartiement]. 

1 2. Gardening. (See quots.) Ohs. 

161Q W. Folkingham Art of Survey ii. vi. 56 The Trick- 
ing of Plots consists in Complements and Compartiments. 
1^4 Evelyn Kal. Hort six Clip Box, etc. in Parterres, 
Knots, and Compartiments. 1712 J, ^ames tr. Ee Blonds 
Gardening s& A Wood-work, planted in a very handsome 
Compartiment. 1731 --7 Miller GariS?. Diet., Compartiments 
are Beds, Plats, Borders, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. 1814 [see Copartment]. 

3. Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

1590 [see Copartment]. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. vi. (1611^ 271 The Motto, or 
Word.. set in some Scrole or Compartment, placed vsually 
at the foot of the Escocheon. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. V, cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Wome as a Border, or 
Compartiment, To glimer ore the Tablet. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio*, Compartments un Heraldry) are partitions, as also 
quarterings of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be in it, or the several divisions made 
in it. 

1 4. A division of troops. Ohs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 The bands being in 
great compertiments and divisions, may be with a great 
deale more celeritie incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands. Ibid. 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by thera- 
selves, without compertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one Imnd. 

5- A Space or chamber partitioned off. a. in 
the body of an animal or plant. 

1760-72 tr. yuan ^ Ullods Voy, (ed. 3) I, iv. viii, 175 Each 
seed, .inclosed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse membranes of the pod. 1836 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
1. 573/1 The stomach, .is divided into distinct compartments. 
Ibid. L 644/1 The left compartment of the ventricle, 
b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 
Now one of the most common of the applications. 

1862 Shirley Nugse Crit xi. 481 In the engaged compart- 
ment of a first-class carria|:e. 1885 Miss Br addok Wyllard’s 
Weird I, 0 She was evidently travelling alone, .and she 
must have been in a compartment by herself. 

o. In other applications : e.g, one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large ship. 

1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Meighh. ix. (1878) 144 He 
pushed a compartment of books. 1^1 Daily Tel. 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it . . gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with it into the freezing compartments. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 2 Water-tight bulkheads. — - 
The name applied to the sides of the numerons compart- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 8/2 She had watertight compart- 
meats. 

6 . A separate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid. 

1793 SMEATON^/s^v^/io^ijZ.. §328 Therails were raadein eight 
compartments, and screwed together. j8s4Darwin 
on Cirripedia, Balanidae 33 A barnacle or acorn-shell is an 
irr^ular cone, formed generally of six compartments. 1867 
Herschel Earn. Lect, Sc., The Sun 71 They divide the 
■spectrum into compartments. 1872 Nicholson Palseont. 150 
The sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 t® 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically called, 
compartments. 

II. fV. The proper disposition and distribution 
of the parts of any design : = Compabtition 2 . Ohs. 

1704 J. Harris Techn.,Compa.rtimQntlwit'kFaintersl, 
is a regular orderly disposition of agreeable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for its better Orna- 
ment. 171S Leoni Palladio*s A rchit. (1742) I. 57 The Com- 
partment of the Building, or the distribution, of its parts. 
Ibid. L 92 Of all the Bridges, .the most worthy of consider- 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartment of it). 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Compartwtent [in yoinery, etc-h A 
symmetrical disposition of figures to adorn panels, etc. 


1647 WA&n Simp. Tolerations in things tolerable 

..are. .the faire Compartiments of Christian fraternity. 

8. Comb., as eompartment-bulkliead, one of 
the x>artilions which divide the hold of a ship into 
watertight compartments ; compartnieiit ceiling, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt) ; eoinpartment 
tiles, an arrangement of varnished red and white 
tiles on a roof (Gwilt) : see 1730 in 4 b. 
Compartmeutal (k^mpaitme-ntal’), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL. Cf. departmental^ Consisting of, or 
of the nature of, compartments. 

1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 163 The painted compart- 
mental framework {of the Sistine Chapel]. 

CompaTtmented, ppl- a. [f. as pxec. + 

Fitted with, or divided into, compartments. 

2851 Ld. Woodhouselee in A, Ramsafs Wks. HI, App. 
372 Any compartmented package became a gardev^^ance. 
1859 F. Round No. X. 17, I point to my things and the 
compartmented trunk. 

t Compa*rtner, Ohs. Also 6-7 -partener. A 
partner along with others, a Copabtoer. 

1363-87 Foxe a. 4' M. (1684) II. 437 Gardiner and his 
compartners. 2564 Wilis <§• Inv. H. €. (Surtees) 216, 1 being 
his compartener. 2643 Digby Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) ^03 The 
soul.. is the bodies compartner. 2702 Beverley Apoc. 
Quest 18 Ephraim, the Compartner.. to Dan in Idolatry. 
Hence f Compa'rtnersMp = Copabtnekship, 
1634 Ford P. Warbeckrv. ii. My wife's compartnership. 
265a Gaule Magastrom. 239 Whether you shall become 
poor by suertiship, compartnership, etc. 

Conipass (ka^'mpas), sbX (a. and adv.') Forms : 
3-6 conapaee, 3-7 -pas(e, 4-7 -passe, (5 cona- 
paas, 6 coom-, ooumpasse), 4- compass ; also 
3~d cumpas, 4 -pass, -pase, 4-6 -passe, 5 Se. 
cnmpaiss, (8 cnmpace). [a. F. compas (12th c. 
in Littre) 'measure, pair of compasses, circle*; 
in mod.F. also ' mariner’s compass * ; == Pr. com- 
pas, Sp. compos ‘ pair of compasses, measure, 
rule of life, pattern Pg. compasso ‘ pair of com- 
passes It. cojnpasso ‘ a compasse, a round, also 
a paire of compasses ’ (Florio) ; med.L. com- 
passes = circmus pair of compasses (Du Cange). 
Cf. also Ger. compass, kompass, mariner’s compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
kompas, Sw. compass, kompass, Da. compas, Norw. 
kompas, (all) mariner’s compass, (This is the 
exclusive sense in the Teutonic langs., as ‘pair of 
compasses’ is predominant in the Romanic.) 

The history of this word and its associated verb in the 
Romanic langs. has not yet been determined, and it pre- 
sents many points of uncertainty. It is doubtful whether 
the sb. is Common Romanic (the Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.), and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb,, or the vb. fiom the sb. If the sh. was the origin, 
it would predicate a L type *compassus, £. com- together or 
intensive + “ipassus step, pace; if the vb. was the earlier, 
compassare would be * to pass or step together ' or com- 
pletely ' (.see Diez and *compassus, compasso, the 
action of doing so. The early hi^ory of the senses of the 
sb. is equally obscure : in OF., ‘measure', primajily per- 
haps ‘measure kept in walking together', ‘artifice, subtilty’, 
and ‘ pair of comiiasscs appear all to be early senses ; it is 
at present impossible to say whether the instrument took 
its name from ‘measuring' or from ‘equal stepping’. It 
is probable that the sense ‘circumference, circle, round' 
which is slightly exemplified in OF., hut has received so 
great a development in Eng., is derived from the name of 
the mstrument; but the conveme is also possible; cf. L. 
circmus compasses, from circa loimd, etc. ; also Ger. zirkel, 
(i) circle, (2) compasses. The later application to the Mariner’s 
Compass, recognized in modern French, hut chiefly de- 
veloped in En^sh and the Teut. langs., is also of obscure 
origin j it may easily have arisen out of the sense / circle ’ or 
‘ circuit as showing the circle of the windis ; but in German 
this sense appears to have been preceded by those of ‘ gno- 
mon ' and ‘sun-dial*, which may point in another direction. 
The Greek name of the circmus orcompasses was Sia^^nrjs, 
from SiaBtdt^iv to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step, or pass over : it is not impossible that compassus 
and compassare may have been employed to render these 
words, and as Stafisynie also iimant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 
it is conceivable that this indicates the way in which coin- 
passus came to be used for dial, and mariner’s compass. 

The OF. senses all appear early in ME. In the uncer- 
tainty as to the relations between these, it is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng. , and that adopted 
ismerely provisional, andsubject to alteration when Romanic 
scholars shall have ascertained the previous history of the 
word in their own domsun.l 
I, Measure, etc. 

fl. Measure, proper proportion, regularity: e.g. 
to keep even compass (cff OF. tenir compas to keep 
step in marching); ^ compass (OF. par compas, 
h compas, It. a compasso), with measure and order, 
with regularity, reguiarly. 

c 2340 Gaw. 4- Or. Knt. 944 Ho watz}>e fayrest in felle, of 
flesche & of lyre, of oompas, & colour, & costes of Hie 
other, c 2400 Rom. Nature hadde nevere such a 

grace, To forge a werk of such oompace [Fr. de tel compas\. 
*475 Caxton yasm 92 b, Vignes and trees hyly con- 
duyted by compass. 2622 Brinsley Lit iv, (2627) 

f 2 To keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, and 
readth of his letters. 

2 . ' Moderate space, moderation, due limits ’ ( J.) ; 
esp. in Within or out of compass : i.e. within or be- 
yond the bounds of moderation. Obs. exc. dial. 

[Possibly arising out of the sense ‘measure’, but certainly 
related also to sense Q.] 


2359) Tomson CalvMs Serm. Tim. 59/2 We cannot bring 
our selues in compasse vnder it, vnlesse God draws vs to it. 
Ibid, 133/1 Wee haue need of some order and bridle, to 
hold vs within our compasse. 2612 Davies Why Ireland^ 
etc. (J.), In two hundred years before tl speak within com- 
pass) no such commission has been executed. 1613 G, 
Sandys Trav. 61, I should not speake much out of com- 
passe, should I say as large as a bushell. 2632 H. Seile 
A vgusivs 166 To keepe these [malecon tents] in compasse, 
Avgvstvs .. constituted a Provost of the Citie. 2701 Jer. 
Collier A ntoninus 179 Which . . keeps those Things which 
Decay from ninning out of Compass. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 384, 1 must keep within Compass. 2887 .S'. Chesh* 
Gloss, s. V., To ‘speak i’ compass * is to speak witnin limits, 
to speak guardedly. 

II. Artifice, skilful or crafty device. 

fS. Designing, skilful devising, ingenuity ; pass- 
ing into the bad sense of craft, subtilty, cunning. 
In later use closely associated with the vb. in sense 
2 ; compassing, contriving. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8797 (Cott.) To fest, w!t compas slei, 
Vr ware to-geder. £2320 Cast Loue yyq A trone Of white 
iuori . . Wib cumpas iprowen and with gin al ido. t: *384 
Chaucer H, Fame i. 462 How maugre luno, Eneas, 'For 
al hir sleight and bir compas, Acheved ai his aventure. 
£•1400 Destr. Troy 523 With a compas of clennes to colour 
hir speche. 2322 St. Werburge (1B4S) 35 Castynge in his 
mynde craftely by compas Idow he myght optayne to the 
hye empyre. 2526 Wolsey in Strype EccL Mem. 1. 1. v. 66 
His refusal proceeded of no manner of compass or intent to 
protract time for any sinister purpose, 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 92 If it come to passe as it is lyke by my compasse. 
*597 Bacon Coulers Good ^ Evil ix. (Arb.) 152 Incident 
to those things that proceede from our owne care, and com- 
passe. 

* 1 * b. A crafty contrivance or artifice ; a stratagem. 
2340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 32 § 2 By meanes and com- 
passes to proue a procontracte. 1530 IIatimer Last Serm. 
bef. Edv). VI, 1. 242 These fellows that have their fetches 
and their far compasses to bring things to their purposes. 
1558-9 Act I Elzz. c. 5 § I Yf any person doo compas or 
imagyn to deprive the Queues ma**« and the same Com- 
passes or Imaginacions, .shall or doo utter. 

III. The mathematical mstrument 

4 . An instrument for taking measurements and 
describing circles, consisting (in its simplest form) 
of two straight and equal legs connected at one end 
by a movable joint Now gen. in pi. ; also pair 
of compasses. 

Modifications of this instrument are the Bow-cojHPASSEs J 
beam-, calliper- hair-compasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than circles are specified by a 
corresponding adj., as oval, triangular compasses % 

akm proportiotiai compasses \ a.dy&. 

a. [c 1340 Cursor M. 9947 (Trin.) A tour faire of yuory. . 
Craftily casten wij> a compas. Bui earlier MSS. wih 
compas.] 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) II. 303 [Perdix] made 

be firste compas. 42392 Chaucer Astrol. il §40 [I] Cleped 
pat on poynt of my compas A, & pat other poynt F. 4 2450 
Voc. in 'Wr.-Wiilcker 727/11 Hie circmus, a. compas. 2570 
Dee Math. Pref. 40 Geometrie . . teacheth the ¥ se of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse. a 2745 Swift Q.), To fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 2842-4 Emerson 
Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 76 Defined by compass and 
measuring- wand. 

p. 2533 Eden Decades W. Ind. n. x. (Arb.) 234 We 
tooke owre compases & beganne to measure the sea coastes. 
1594 Blundevil Eaerc. v, fed. 7) 589 How to make with 
your Compasses a peipendicular line to fall from any point 
giuen vpon anotiier right line. 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 224 
In his hand He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d . . to 
circumscribe This Universe. 2832 Brewster Optics iv. 3$ 
Some point.. where.. one foot of the compasses is placed. 

Y* ^55 * Becorde Castle Knowl, (1556) 37 Haue a paym 
or compasse aptelye made for to draw the circles. 1790 in 
Archseol, X. 133 A pair of brass compasses, one of the legs 
of which is broken off, 1840 Ibid. XXVIII. 378 A pair of 
curious brass compasses or dividers, 

b. Name of a small soutbem constellatioa. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 285/1 Circinus, the Compasses, % 

constellation .. not very far from the South Pole. 

c. humorously, Coryatds compasses : one’s legs. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trao). 280, 1 resolved to give up my 

saddle to the boy, and try Tom Coryate’s compasses, 

IV. Circumference, circle, curve ; bound, 
f 5 . A circumference, a circle. Obs. 
x34oHAMPOLE/'r. Consc.js^t pe erih,.Es botalsapoynt 

Imyddes a compase. 1393 (jOWEr Conf. I II. 92 As the point 
in a compas Stant even amiddes. c 2400 Maundev. x. 38 
A lytiil hous made in maner of half a cumpss. 1423 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Sowle iii. iv. (1483) 52 The compas of this whele was 
fitened ful of hokes. c 2470 Henry Wallace viii. 227 Ail 
Wallace ost in till a cumpaiss baid. 2330 Palsgr. aorjja, 
Compas, a cercle or rondell. 1332 Recorde PjzMw. Knowl. 
1. xxvii, Nowsette I one fote of the compas in G, and extend 
the other foote vnto H, and so drawe a compas. 2333 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. i. ix. (Arb.) 98 Men ioyninge handes to- 
gyther & standinge in coompasse. 2623 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Semicircle, halfe a circle or compasse. 1621 Burton 
Anat Mel. ji. ii. iii. (1651) 245 If the world is 22,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter is 700a 2635 E. Terry Voy. E. 
India 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground, .after 
which they sit down within that Compasse. 

t b. Anything circular in shape, e.g. the globe, 
the horizon ; also, a circlet or ring. 

4 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iil 212 To telle, .of these jyates 
florysynges ne of compases ne of kervenges. c 1394 P. PL 
Credo 123 Oist in compas of gold In k® wide windowe 
we^warde. 4 1475 Partenay 6270 All rounde the compas 
though man be sekyng, In all the worlde so noble king is 
noght. 1383 Stanyhurst HLneis m. (Arb.) 73 With seed 
of iEneas shal coompasse earthlye be ruled. 1622 Coryat 
Crudities 455 About the middestgoeth a compasse of brasse. 
2682 W. Robertson PkraseoL Gen. (1693) 367 The compass 
■of the eye, orhita- 
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COMPASS. 


COMPASS. 

t e. Phrase ; a compass to^ in {the) compass of, 
around, round. 

€ i^S CMldh Jesus 1660 (Matz.> Isette huy weren a com- 
pas To a bord inne was. ^1350 Pjr. Ixxviii. in Pref> 
Wyclif's Bible p. iv. note, In the cumpas of Jerusalem. 
a38a Wyclif Mark iii. 34 Biholdynge hem.. that saten in 
the cumpas of hym, —Rev. iv. 3 A reynbowe was in 
cumpas of the seete. 8526 Tindale Rev. vii. la All the 
angelks stode in the compace of the seate. 

1 6 . A circular arc, sweep, curve. Obs. 

2S4S Ascham TcxopU. (Arb.) 120 Your bowe [must] be well 
trymmed. .that it may come rounde in trew compasse euery 
where, 1363 SBVTEArckil.'Bi b, Constrained thebraunches 
. . to draw d own wardes againe with a sertaine compasse, 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman^ s Gram. ii. 3 There doth begin the 
compasse and bearing of the ship. 1637 Blunt Voy. Levant 
a8 The Promontory, .hath two sides encompassed by Sea. . 
with a compasse turning from West to North. 1697 Potter 
ATitiq. Greece III. iv. (1715) 49 Slings, .somewhat broad in 
the middle, with an oval Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing into two Thongs. 

b. Archery. The curved path described by an 
arrow ; the angle of elevation as determining this 
path ; cf. C. 3 b. 

^1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 The shaft in flyenge . . if 
it fiye far, it flyeth a round compace. Jhid. 145 In drawyng 
[of the bow] some set suche a compasse, as thoughe they 
woulde tourne about. 1613 Chapman Re:v. Bussy D* A mbois 
Plays (18 73) 1 1 . 1 s6 Tis the , . compasse giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or misse. xBjpSirutfs S/orls ^ Past. ( 1876) 
224 A good archer. . ought also, .to be well acquainted with 
what compass his arrows would require in their flight; 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area. 

a 2300 [see G. i], c 1330 R. Brunme Chrm. Wace (Rolls) 
£931 Wyjjynne jye compas of Jj® stones [of Stonehenge], 
c 2400 Maundev. vi. 21 pe compas of )>e citee. .contenes 
XXV, myle aboute. 1 568 Grafton Chron. II . 61 1 J ack Cade, 
entending to bring the king farther within the compasse of 
his nette, 1570-6 Lambakde Peramb. ICent (1826) 235 A 
Palaice . . the compasse whereof may be traced out by the 
ruines of an olde Wall there. 2865 Buskin Sesame 3 A 
grave subject, .and a wide one, .so wide that I shall make 
no effort to touch the compass of it. 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf, ii.) 

2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 269 The largene.sse and 
compasse of all creatures corporall. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 95 The Caspian Sea is in compasse neere three thou- 
sand miles. 1782 J, Moore View Soc. //. (1790J I. ii. 21 A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
2864 Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 279 Greater in his compass 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. 2882 
Shorthouse y. Inglesant xxlx^ Within the confines of the 
Duke’s chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8 . Circumscribed area or space ; in wider sense, 
space, area, extent. 

In many uses this and the prec. sense are not separable ; cf. 
the ordinary use of ‘ circumference ^ for * circle (Here perh. 
belongs Chaucer’s trine compas, explained by Prof Skeat 
as ‘threefold space, he. or the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens *. But other explanations have been attempted,) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 21640 (Cott.) In ]?is compas godd all 
has left, c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 319 A wyndow . . In J)® 
compas of a cubit kyndely s[q]ware. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sec. Nun's T. 45 Of the tryne compas lord and gyde.. 
Whom erthe and see and heuene out of relees Ay heryen. 
XS35 Coverdale a Macc. i 25 He entred with a small 
company into the compasse of the temple. 2580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 5 A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple. 2685 Manch, Court Lett Rec. 
(1888) VI. 231 Lambert Henton hath pailed out a cer- 
taine Compa.s of land, c 2720 Celia F iennes Diary (1888) 27 
The Lord’s prayer and ten Commandments [written] in the 
Compass of a Crown piece. 2839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
363 The. .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass, 
b. transf. and fig. Of time, etc. 

2573 Harvey Letter~bk. (Camden Soc.) 53 Within the 
cumpas of that worthi Emperors reign. 16^ Stormy 
MarinePs Mag. 1. 3^ I shall draw out the Description in as 
small a compass as it can he. 2734 tr. RolliPs Anc. Hist. 
(1827) III. 259 In the compass of one verse. 2828 Cruise 
DigestSfY. 527 Confined to the compass of a life. 1844 Ln. 
Brougham Brit. Const. (2862) 94 Within the compass of the 
last four chapters. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. x. 304 Who in 
the compass of a day performed Such mighty deeds. 

fig. Bounds, limits, as in within, beyond the 
compass ^(sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc.) ; 
range or extent within limits j and, more generally, 
range, reach, sphere, scope. 

* 5 SS ip Strype Eccl. Mem. Ill, App. xlvii. 243 The saide 
witnessis. .have deposed of malice, .beside and without the 
compasse of the same articles. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. 46 
Studies : not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
citie. 2604 Shaks. 0th. in. iv. 22 To do this, is within the 
compasse of mans Wit. 2639 Fuller Holy Wan. i. (2647) 
I It Cometh within the compasse of our belief 2655 w. F. 
Meteors ii. 30 It never goeth down out of the compass of 
sight, though it he not seen in the day-time for the bright- 
ness of the Sun, Ibid. in. 57 Clouds, .without the compass 
of our sight. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1822 Ha2- 
litt Pable-t. II. vii. 263 Many men. .have not a compass of 
soul to take an interest in any thin^ truly great. 2823 De 
Quincey Let. Educ. i. (2860} 24 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power, 2870 Bowen Logic 6 The limited 
compass of the human mind, 
b. spec. Intellectual range. 

2727 Swift To Vng. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
sciences out of your compass, xqyj Waterland Eucharist 
7 He will, .fall short in most Things, for want of Compass, 
and larger Views. 

10 . Music. The full range of tones which a voice 
or musical instrument is capable of producing. 

1597 Morley Jntrod. Mus. 7 Phi. Why then was your 


Scale deuised of xx. notes? Ma, Because that compasse 
was the reach of most voyces, x6oz Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 383 
You would sound mee from my lowe.st Note, to the top of 
my Compasse. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 257 r 4 A Flute, 
an Instrument . . without any great Compass. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. tjr Solit., Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 24 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and variety. 

V, Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. 7 b.) 

11 . Circular movement, course, or journey, circuit, 
round ; a roundabout journey, a detour, arch. 

2382 'WycLiF Rom. xv. jp From Jerusalem by cumpas 
fper circmtum\ til vnto Ilhryk I haue fulfiliid the gospel 
of Crist, c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 299 They 
wenten in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour, c 2520 
More Picus Wks. 19/2 Wicked men walke about in a 
circuit or coumpasse, 2578 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 
He , . shewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 2608-12 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 
(2852) 42 The hawk, .towers up, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pitch. 2698 Froger Voy. too The Portuguese 
-.save a large Compass that others are oblig’d to make. 
c 2720 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 114 A. .hill, .so steepe. , 
few Coaches but gaines the top of it by a Compass round it. 
b. A circuit of time, round, revolution, 

2601 Shaks. yul. C. v. iii. 25 Where I did begin, there 
shall I end: My life is run his compasse. 2609 Bible 
(Douay) i Ckron. xx. 2 It came to passe after the compasse 
of a yeare [post anni circulmn\. 

+ C- A roundabout expression, a circumlocution. 
2623 Lisle AEl/ric on O. ^ N. T. Pref. 14 Out of this 
compasse can he not goe. 2722 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening Z6 A tedious Compass of Words and Terms. 

d. phr. To cast, "^fet, fetch, go, take a compass i 
to take a circular or circuitous course, make a 
circuit or detour ; f rarely, to form a circle ; fig. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress. 

c 2430 Henryson Mot. Fab. {2865) 285 He kest ane com- 
pas far about. 2535 Coverdale Eccl. I 5 The wynde goeth 
towarde y® South, & fetcheth his compase aboute vnto the 
North, a 1555 Latimer in Sti^e Eccl. Mem. 111 . ii. 98 A 
Man that . , bath his J ourney’s End before him, what Madnes 
were it for him to fet farther Compas about. 2622 Bible A cis 
xxviii. 23 From thence wee fee a compasse, and came to 
Rhegium. 2654 Evelyn Diary 31 July, Taking leave of 
Cadenham we went a compass into Leicestershire. 2725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 72 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 2837 De Quincey Revolt 
Tartars Wks. 2863 IV. 165 Troops of deer . . fetching a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 

Jig. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (2867) 5^ He falls not directly 
upon what he in tended., but fetcheth a compass, a 2693 
Tillotson A’Tw. (2743) vii. 22^2 What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to heaven, by innumerable devices, a 2847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady oj Manor W. xiv.24oThe compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 

VI. The Mariner’s Compass. 

12 . An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing freely on a pivot; notably employed in the 
guidance of a ship’s course at sea (the Mariner's 
ot Seaman' s compass'). 

The mariner’s compass consists essentially of three parts, 
the bowl or Box sense 25), containing the Card {sh.^, 
sense 4) on which the 32 Points of the comjass are marked 
(see Point), and the Needle. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it is distinguished as bimutcle-, hanging.; 
standard, sieering-compass, etc. 

To box the compass', see Box v."^ 22; also in the same 
sense To say the (or one's) compass. 

exsis Cocke Lorells (Percy Soc.) 22 Some the anker 
layde . . One kepte y« compas and watched y* our glasse. 
«2i Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that I gif William 
Tyngaite my cardyd and my best compas. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton (2884) 28 Ane skyppar can nocht gyde 

his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his compas. 
1627 Caft. Smith Seamad sGram. viii. 35 The boyes. .every 
Munday . . to say their compasse. 266;^ jEvelyn Kal. Hort. 
(2729) 222 Remember in all Transplantings to observe the. . 
Quarter of the Compass. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. in. v, 58 
A Tornado . . causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass. 2823 W. ScoRESBY yml. N. Whale Fishery 245 On 
the 22, we had the wind almost all round the compass. 2875 
Bedford SailoPs Pocket-hk. ii. (ed. 2) 43 When the ship 
has been placed on her proper course by the Standard 
Compass, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which he has to 
attend. 

b. (Varieties of tBis instrument are specially 
constructed for particular purposes. 

Such pre the azinmtk compass (see Azmvrn 2), the dip, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 

2703 Art's Improv, p. xv, There are now. .diverse sorts or 
kinds of Compasses ; as Azimuth Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, Variation Compasses, Amplitude Compasses, 
Hanging Compasses, Pocket Compasses. 283a Nat, Philos., 
Magnetism yi. fio dJsef, Knowl. Soc.) The land or survey- 
ing-compass, .furnished with sights, and means for reading 
off the degrees on the card. Ibid. vi. 62 The Variation 
Compass designed to exhibit the diurnal changes of varia- 
tion in the horizontal magnetic needle. 2881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Compass, An instrument like the ordinary 
nautical or surveyors compass . . having a clinometer at- 
tached. ^ Also, a dip-compass, for tracing magnetic iron 
ore, having a, needle hung to move in a vertical plane. 

2602 CoRNWALLYES Ess. 11. xlviii. (2632) 307 It shall bee. . 
by chance : a compasse too uncertaine for Justice to saile 
by. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. astx margin, Gods Provi- 
dence the best compasse. 26419 Eikon Basilike 227 Profit 
is the Compasse by which Factious men steer their course. 
2845 M Culloch Taxation i. iii. (1852) 90 From whatever 
point of the political compass we may set out. 


13 . Conchol. A kind of sbell- 6 sh. 

2776 Da Costa Elem, Conchol, 245 Sometimes the valves 
are differently coloured, as the Compass, or Sole, which has 
one valve of a chestnut brown. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. (Still in 
technical use ; cf. D.) 

2523 Fitzherb. PInsb, § 136 It is sette in a compasse pece 
of yren. 2563 B. Googe Egiogs (Arb.) 213 Ptholome, with 
Compasse Globe in hande. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Albanact, 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of euep'’ ayrye sphere. 2607 
Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts^ (1673) 212 The Dogs, .run along., 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 2752 Chesterf. Lett. HI. 142 A compass ring 
set round with little diamonds- 2766 Entick London IV. 
200 The north front , . has a triangular instead of the two 
compa.ss pediments. 

O. adv. [Cf. in compass.’] 
fl. In compass, in circuit, ‘all round’. Obs, 
(Unless compass is a sb. and the construction as in ‘ten 
miles’ distance’.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2275 (Cott.) pis tour was . . ten mile 
compas al aboute. 2587 Fleming Cotttn. Holinshed 111 . 
235^2 With teeth of three quarters of a yard Compas. 
f 2 . In a circle, round. Obs, 

€ 1400 Gamelyn 629 All sate at {?e mete compas aboute. 

In a circular arc or curve, ciirvedly. Obs. 
2545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 In drawyng, it [the bow] 
must come rounde compasse. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 
245 The tyles must be cut and hewed compas. 1573 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Classis lunata . . a ship bending compasse like 
a Moone. 2606 B. Jonson Aiasque Hymen Note, Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 558 They [mantles] were fastened on the right 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in gracious 
folds. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (i6yj) 222 Some again 
cut it [horse’s mane] to stand compass like a bow. 2655 J, 
Webb Stone- H eng (x'lfizs) ZB The Architraves were, .wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of their 
respective Circle. 

t b. Archery. To shoot compass : to shoot at an 
elevation, so as to allow for the curve of the pro- 
jectile, Ohs. Cf. A. 6 b. 

*S 45 Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb ) 101 Ye take so great heade, 
to kepe youre standynge, to shoote compasse. Ibid. n. 107. 
2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 24 They shot their 
Arrowes Compasse, with purpose to kill or gail such Scot.s 
as came to the execution. 

Je. 1630 Shirley Grateful Serv. v. i. Shoot not so much 
compass, be brief, and answer me. 

1 4 . Through a complete cycle or round ; ' all 
round the clock ’ or ‘ compass Obs, (Cf. Cikclb 
17 c.) 

1580 Lvly Enphues fArb.) 323 Perceiued at ye last his 
olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith. , 
he sayde, 1 haue now lyued compasse, for Adams olde apron 
must make Eue a new kirtle. 

D. Comb., as (sense 4) compass-joint', (sense 12) 
compass-bowl, -box, -card, -face, -needle, -point; 
compass- bar (see quot.) ; compass- bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass ; compass-brick 
(see quot.) ; compass-callipers « calliper com- 
passes f&ee Callipee); T oompass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle ; compass-flower, -plant, a N. American 
composite {Silphium laciniaium) with large much- 
divided leaves, of which the lower * are said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray) ; also other plants whose leaves are 
supposed to show a like tendency, e.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce {Lctctuca scariold) ; compass-headed a., 
having a semicircular head ; f compass-heart 
(see quot. : apparently a literal rendering of the 
Greek of) ; compass plane (-smoothing- 

plane), a smoothing-plane having a convex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaces; com- 
pass-roof (see quots.) ; compass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting oitt curves of moderate 
size; compass- signal, a signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; compass-stock, a curved stock ; 
compass- timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship-building; compass- window, a semicircular 
bay-window (cf. Compasseb 3 b). Also f com-* 
pass- wise adv, 

1874 Knight Did, Mech., *Contpass-bar, a fixed iron 
ring in the silver-fromdead-extracting furnace. 2823 W. 
Scoresby yml. N. Whale Fishery 322 The mast-head, .was 
the only part of the ship where *compass-bearings could be 
relied on. x86a Ansted Channel Isl. w. x. (ed. 2) 254 The 
compass-bearing of the principal veins. 1797 Nicholson 
yrnL Nat, Philos. I. 426 The needle is usually supported 
on a steel point which occupies the axis of. - the *compass 
box. 2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purch. 38 *Compass-bricks . . 
are of a Circular Form, their use is for Steening of Wells. 
2706 Phillips, *Compass-Callipers, an Instrument us’d by 
Gunners, which resembles two Semi-circles. 2874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Compass-card . . is usually attached to the 
needle, 2^5 Chasnb. yml. 79. 2633 Lithgow Trav. viii. 
(2682) 360 Holding our Course North-East, my ^Compass- 
Dyal being our guide. 1727-52 Chambers CycL s. v., Cenn- 
pass-dials are small dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket ; 
to show the hour of the day by direction of the needle. 
2847 Longf. £v. h. iv, Look at this delicate plant . . its 
leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet. It is 
the *compass flower, 185^ Weale Did. Terms, * Compass- 
headed, in ancient architecture, circular. 1594 T- B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 221 The heart hath for his next 
dwelling house a membrane or skinne called. .Perlcardion, 
which signifieth , . a *compasse-heart. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek., *Compass-joint, a form of joint usual in compasses, 
in which one leg has a circular disk or two, clamped between 
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other dislcs belonging^ to the fellow leg. 1797 Nicholson 
yritl. Nat. Philos. I. 427 A *compass-needle supported 
on a simple point. 1866 Herschel Fam. Led. Sc., The 
Sun 79 The causes of the Compass needle pointing to the 
North, 1850 Weale Did. 'Terms s. v., The use of the 
*compass-plane is to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
1848 Gray Matt. Boi. 219 *Compass-plant. 1870 Card. 
Chron. Sept. 1213 The compass plant, a wild sunflower of 
the western prairies. i88a Alvard inAmer. Naturalist 
XVI. 626 Compass Plant.. The property is best exhibited in 
the radical leaf, which presents its faces to the rising and 
setting sun. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 34 The *coinpass 
poynt directing to the haven. 1830 Weale Did. 'Terms, 
* Compass-roof, a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so as to form a sort of arch. 1678 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. vi. 100 The *Compass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have. 1881 Mecha7iic § 380 
The compass-saw is also used for circular work. 1723 
W. Halfpenny Soured Building- 25 With a *Compass 
Smoothing-Plane. -plane the Inside thereof. 1866 Froude 
in Aihensemn 392/3 Harquebuss with a ^compass-stock. 
1686 Land. Gaz. Any Woods convertible to Streight, 

*Compass or Knee Tymber or Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majesties Navy. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 
He encompassed those two courses with circular, or what 
is technically called compass timbers. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urajtia toz H&c Ladies., were a little distant 
from her in a faire ^compasse Window, c 1700 C, Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 19 Another large dineing roonie with great 
Compass windows. 1345 Raynold Byrih Ma^ikyude 59 
Which . . he made soo *compase wyse and caue or holowe 
in the middes, that, etc. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 45 b, The 
element goeth compasse wise because it is rounde. x6i6 
SuRFL. & Markh, Country Farm 684 The old Harts, .hauing 
. .their homes set with pearles, and strait and large heads, 
rather open than turned compasse-wise. 

t Co'isxpass, Obs. Also 6~7 compas(se, 
7 -- poss. A corruption of Compost, prevalent in 
i 6 -T 7 tli c. 

1573 Tusser Husi. fiS/S) 50 Lay on more compas, and 
fallow agen. 1613 Markham Eng. Husbandmaii 1. 1. vii. 
(1635) 38 The best Manure or Compasse .. that you can give 
such ground. x6r6 Surfl. & Markh. Cowitry Farm 333 
Earth, mudde, and other compas. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. 
Agric. (1681) 323 Compas, or Compost. ax^ooT>^Hxy£.'t!^ Fables, 
Cock <5* Fox 269 A cart he found That carry'd composs forth 
to dung the ground. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Cotitpas. 

Compass (k2?*mpas), v} Forms : see sb.T- Pa. t. 
and fple. 4 - compassed ; also 4-7 compast. [a. 
F. eompasse-r (12th c. in Littre), to measure, de- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust ; cf. Pr., Sp. com- 
pasar ‘to measure with a compass, to compass 
about ” (Minsheu), It. compassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, ‘to compasse 
about * (Florio) L. type "^compassare. See the 

I. To plan, contrive, devise, 
tl. trans. To plan, design, contrive, devise (a 
work of art). Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, JVace(Ro\\s) 8807 In Aufrik were 
hey [stones of Stonehenge] compassed & wrought, a 1400- 
50 Alexander 3219 pe palais . . hat compast was of Cusys 
[Cyrus]. Ibid. 3629 Ane instrument all of iren . .Was com- 
past on carte-wise. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, I can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe. 
tb. absol. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIX. 235 He taujte. .some to compas 
•craftily & coloures to make. Ibid. xyir. 170 The fyngres 
fourraen a ful hande to purtreye or peynten Keruynge and 
compassynge as crafte of h® fyngres. 

2 . To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually in a bad sense : see quots. 1292, 1491. 

[1292 Britton l ix. [viii.] § 2 Graunt tresoun est a com- 
pas.ser nostre mort, 1351 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v, c. 2 
Qant homme fait compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre 
Seigni^ le Roi.] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 109 To suc[h] ende 
t was y-come as he hadde y-compaced in ys hoBt. c 1313 
HOREHAM 1 13 He compasyth venjaunce to.hym hat a3en 
clenketh. £-1330 R, Brunne Chropt. (x8io) 98 He houht 
to compas ille, he same tille him did he. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. IK 1539 Hipsiphile ^ Medea, A1 this was com- 
passed on the nyghte Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
cules. 1491 Ad X Hen, VII, c. 23 Pream., Richard White 
. .traitrously ymagened and compassed the dethe . . of our 
seid Souvereigne Lord. 1639 W. Brough Sacr. Prim. 251 
To contrive mischiefs, and to compasse designes of vanity, 
1681 Trial S. CoUetige 119 To compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 
jl. XV. 249 England, whose desolation is thus sought and 
compassed. 1&8 W. D. Hamilton State Papers, 
Dom. Series 1644, Pref 22 The Parliament .. compassing 
the destruction of the Throne. 

b. with inJin. phrase or subord. clause, 
c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1455 For to compas & kest to haf 
hem dene wrojt. c 1383 Chaucer L.G.W. 1410 Hipsiphile 
4- Medea, Gompassede he How Jason myghte best destroyed 
be, 1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 42/1 His uncle hadde 
coumpassed to rule the kynge. 18^ Act ii Vid. (^Better 
Security of Crown\ If any person . . shall compos . . to de- 
prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen. 

' 1 * 0 . absol. ox intr. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. 'Troyi. ii, Double as Tygre slygbtly 
to compace. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 108 
Thowgh thow with wordis honny swete Maliciously upon 
her deth compasse They schall askape, 

•j- S. To consider, ponder, meditate, * go through 
ci^ooDestr. Troy 101x5 He. .ay conipast pe cases in his 
dene hert. 1513 Douglas x. iii. 96 Eneas, That 

with hymself can mony thing cumpas. 1334 Whitinton 
Tullyes Offices i. (1540') 26 Whan thou hast compaced 
ilustraveris^ all by reason and by thy mynde. 
t b. hztr., or with obj. clause. Obs. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 1196 pe lede .. Compast in his con- 
dence to quat pat cace niy^t Mene. <7x400 Rom. Rose 
6934 Fulle fast, iwys, compassen we By what ladder he is 


clomben. 1313 Douglas Mnets vn. ProL 151 Wythin my 
mynd compassing thocht I so. 

II. t 4 . To describe with compasses (a circle). 
CS391 Chaucer Astrol. i. § x8 Up-on this forseMe plate ben 

compassed certein cerclis pat hihten Almicanteras. X393 
Gower Conf. III. 108 Signes twelve. Which have her 
cerclis by bem selve Compassed in the zodiaque. 

III. To go or come round, put round, encom- 
pass. literally. 

In senses 5-8 often extended by round, about ; in senses 
5-7 also with in. 

6. trans. To pass or move round; to traverse in 
a circular or circuitous course, make the circuit of. 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xxiii. 15 Woo to you scribis and 
Pharisees, .thatcumpasen [x388goon aboute] the se and the 
lond, that 50 maken o proselyte, 1388 — yosh.'<A. 3 Alle 
3e fi^teris, cumpasse [1382 go about] the citee. a 1498 
Warkw. Chron. an. 1472 It [the comet] compassed rounde 
abowte alle the erthe. XS70 Levins Manip. 34/43 To com- 
passe, circuire. 1653 K* Cogan tr. 'J'razt. vni. 25 

The Bisquayn Ship . . wherein Magellan compassed the 
World. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vi, 132 Having now 
compast in the whole Continent of South America, i860 
Kingsley Misc. I. 123 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to make one proselyte. 

b. absol. or zntr. To go round, mahe a 
circuit. 

1382 Wyclif Lzcke ix. 6 Sothli thei gon out, cumpassiden 
bi castels, euangelisinge and heeling euerewhere. 1382 N. 
T. (Rhem.).ri£/f xxviii. 13 Thence compassing by the shore, 
we came to Rhegium. 1398 W. Phillips Linschoten in Arb. 
GamerlW. 25 The San Felipe, .was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Iniell. 
vi. (1628) 156 He will compasse into Germany, Denmarke, 
Norway and Sweden, 

t c. causative. (?) To send round. Obs. 
c 1483 Digby Mist. (1882) in, 1467, I com nott to he [King 
of Marsile] for no decepcyon, But )>at good lord crist hether 
me compassyd. 

d. with cognate obj. To compass (a course, cir- 
cuit, voyage, period, etc.). 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 107 Why so may not 
Troian theire course to good Italye coompasse? 1629 J. 
Cole Of Death 35 When his life hath compassed his 
course. 183a Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 48 Who had com- 
passed a circuit of observation in a different direction. 

6. To come round, close round, as a multitude ; 
to form a circle about, surround, with friendly or 
hostile intent; to hem in; sometimes spec, f to 
beleaguer, besiege, block’ (j.). Cf. Encompass. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 10292 The Mirmydons . . compast the 
knight, closit hym within. 1333 Coverdale Ps, xxvi[i]. 6 
Myne enemies . . compassed me rounde aboute. 1348 
Udall, ettc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 Compassing in all 
the yong children. 1377 Anc. Ecel. Hist. (1619) 

75 Such as compassed the tribunall seate. 1604 James I 
Counterbl. (Arb.) 107 Although in his siege.. h e ao belaie 
and compasse it round about. x6ii Heywood Goldm Age 
v. Wks, (1874) III. 75 Enter Ganimed compast in with 
soldiers. *703 Rowe Fair Penii. v. i. Found him com- 
pass’d by Lothario’s Faction. 18x7 Byron Manfred i. i, 
Ye Spirits of the unbounded Universe.. who do compass 
earth about. X847 Tennyson Prim. ii. 421 [She] rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compass'd with professors, 
fg. 1388 Wyclif Ps. xvii[i]. 5 The sorewis of deth cura- 
passiden me. 1610 Shaks. 7 'emp. v. i. x8o All the blessings 
Of a glad father, compass thee about. 1814 Southey Car- 
mma Aulica i. 3 Poems HI, 232 At home worse dangers 
compass’d thee. 

7 . To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, etc. Also with rounds about, in. 

ri34o Cursor M. 2ZJ05 J>e see \>SLt compasse alle londe. 
1388 Wyclif fer. Iii. 21 A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. v, The firmament so com- 
passing the land. 1376 Fleming Panop. Epist. Your 
carkasse is compassed in a corruptible skin, 1664 Dryden 
Rival Ladies ni. i, I am compass’d round With Mirth. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. Introd. i Epi- 
gastrium, which compasses the stomach. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat. ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all the land. x8i8 
Mrs. Shelley iv. 21 We were compassed round 
by a very thick fog, 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 231 A lake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in. 

8. To encircle, or surround with something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxii. (1495) 709 A 

meete borde is . . sette vpon fete, and compassed wyth a 
lyste abowte. *481 Caxton Myrr, i. xvi. 51 They . . com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. 
of Eng. 59 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong wall. x68^ Stillingfu Orig. Brit. i. 29 The cus- 
tome of compassing Churches with Church-yards was not 
so ancient. 1766 Porny Heraldry hx. %i {1777V214 Boni- 
face VIII, .Anno 1295 first compassed his Cap with a Coro- 
net. 1859 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 48 He compass'd her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

t b. To embrace, encircle with the arms. Obs. 
£■1590 <Qo. 1616) Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 124/1 
In mine arms I would have compass'd him. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. & Cr. i. iii. 276 A Lady, wiser, fairer, truer. Then euer 
Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

jig. To get within one’s compass, grasp, 
or reach ; to ‘ get round 
■f 9 . To catch, seize, lay hold of. Ohs. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (i57o'k 241 My pleasaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace. 1326 
Tindale I Cor. Ui. 19 It is written: He compaseth [1611 
taketh] the wj^e in their craftynes. 

10 . To grasp with the mind, comprehend fully. 
1576 Baker yewell of Health 176 a, This maner who that 
can understand and compasse. <*1716 South ( J. \ The know- 
ledge of what is good and what is evil, .is a thing too large 
to be compassed . - without brains and study. 1847 Longf. 
Ev. II. ii, Strange forebodings of ill . . that cannot be com- 
passed., . 


II. To attain to or achieve (an end or object 
aimed at); to accomplish. 

1549 (Mar.) Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, Ye 
cmnnot by any other meanes compasse the doyng of so 
weightie a woork. 1576 Fleming Panop. Epist. 85 You 
tooke upon you a greater charge.. then you are able to 
compasse and perfourme, xsSx Rich Farewell {1846) 162, 

I can not compasse to take this woman. s6oi Shaks. 
Twel. N. 1. ii. 45 That were hard to compasse, Because 
she win admit no kinde of suite. 1633 K. Cogan tr. 
Pintds 'Trav. xxii. 77 The better to compass Hs intent, 
1709 Pope Ess. Grit. 256 Since none can compass more than 
they intend, 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. 
(17861 IL 173 A painter may execute a head, though he can- 
not compass a whole figure. 1840 Macaulay Ess. Clive, 
Men who would unscrupulously employ corruption, .to com- 
pass their ends. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Dante at Verona 
xxvi, The task is long, The time wears short to compass it. 
b. To get at, attain, obtain, win (an object). 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. iv. 2x4 If not, to compasse her 
He vse my skill. 1608 — Per. i. ii. 24 To compasse such a 
bondlesse happinesse. 1631 Heywood xst Ft. Maid of West 

III. Wks. 1874 II. 300 You have trickes to compasse these 
gay cloaths. izxfifix Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 502 He 
compassed the crown by cruelty. 1696 Evelyn Diary (1827) 

IV. 358 He compassed a vast estate. 1863 Trollope Belton 

Est. xxxi. 373 She was a free woman, — to be compassed if 
only a man might compas.s her. 1871 Faust 

(1875) 1. i. 24 How hard it is to compass the assistance 
Whereby one rises to the source. 

f 12. To ‘ get round \ ‘ come round \ circumvent 
1563 Homilies ii. Rogaf. Week iv. (xSsq) 496 Let no man 
subtiTly compass or defraud his neighbour. 1568 Grafton 
Chron., Hen. VI, IL 538 The newe French Kyng. .studiyng 
howe to comjpasse the Parisians, eyther with money, or with 
promise. Ibid. 681 He imagined how to compasse Thomas 
Lord Stanley . . that he might be one of the confederacie. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 133 Shee goes about to perform the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse Christ. 

•f b. To adulterate or sophisticate (wine, etc.). 
1394 Plat f eioell-ho. i. § 73. 64 Wine , . trickt, or com- 
passed, or at the least mingled with other wine, hath euer 
since beene retailed . . for wine. 1703 [see Compassing vbL 
sb. 4. 

1 13. To get over, surmount. Obs. 

1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Eijb, 
Ignoraunce , . suche, that he cannot compasse that diflfi- 
cultie. 

V. [from the sb. ox adjl\ To make or he ‘com* 
pass ’ or rounded. 

14. trans. To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve. Cf. Compassed 3 . 

1543 Lam. Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 238 When 
they [mountains] be croked, or compassed hauenlyke they 
she we much larger. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. in, v. 112 To 
be compass'd like a good Bilbo in the circumference of a 
Peeke, hilt to point, heele to head. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. Impr. (1653) 210 Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2476/4 A 
dark brown Gelding .. with a white slip down his Head 
to his Nose compass’d to the farther Eye. 

16, intr. To curve, bend round, be curved. (Now 
only of timber.) Cf. Compassing ppl. a. b. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 194 Sixe tables, 
placed in order, compassing rounde like a circle. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1675I 94 The horns, .more crooked 
and bending, compassing behinde, as a Rams do. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 2 At the ends they begin to com- 
passe. CX830 Rudim. Nwoig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term 
applied to plank when it curves or compasses much. 

t Co’mpasSjZ'.^ [see Compass trans* 
To Compost, to manure. 

XS 57 Tusser ioo Points Husb. xi, One aker well compast, 
is worth akers three. 1573 ■ — Hush. (1878 • 124 Thry fallow- 
ing won, get comijassing don. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) 487 With the dung of Sheep they compasse 
and fat the earth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 596 As for Earth it 
Compa.sseth itself. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. Sweden xz. 

CrOmpassable (k^-mpasabl) , a. [f. Compass v} 
- 1 * -ABLE.] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 

X58X Mulcaster Positions xliii. (1887) 271, I take the 
thing also to be verie compassable. 16^7 Tomlinson Re* 
nou's Disp. 734 Aqua Theriacal .. consists but of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Econom. Reform Wks. III. 343 Our objects are plain and 
compassable. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains, .within compassable distance. 

Compassed (k 2 ?*mpast), ppl. a. [f. Compass 

Z'.I Sc +-ED.] 

•fl. Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Obs, 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. ix. (1544) 18 a, His compassed, 
sleighty, questions. Ibid. 11, xxix. 66 His compassed false- 
nes and treason. 1368 Grafton Chron. IL 161 After con- 
fession made by the Sarazen of all hys compassed treason. 

•f b. ? Cunning, or ? provided with compasses. 
X377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 178, I contreued toles, Of car- 
pentrie, of kerueres and compassed masouns. 

2. Surrounded, encircled, etc. ; see the vb. 

IS47 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes 208 Neighbors . , com- 
passed within one sea. 1786 Cowper Gratitude 49 Com- 
passed about with the goods.. of leisure..! indulge my 
poetical moods. 1839 Hawthorne Marh. Faun xxxviii. 
When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [of 
the cathedral] glowed before her eyes. 

b. Jig, Circumscribed. [F, comfassel\ 
x888 Symonds Ben Jonson vi. 163 His boisterous self- 
assertion, etc., .were sufficient to overpower the ceremonious 
and compassed Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden], 
1890 — Ess. II. 261 There is nothing small or mean or com- 
passed in that art, 

f 3 . Rounded, curved, circular, arched. Ohs. 

155X Recorde .PfiifAw. Kmnvl. i. Defin., Two compassed 
lines and one right lyne. Ibid. i. iii, Set one foote of the 
compasse in. the verye point of the angle, and with the other 
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fete V & compassed arcli. 1^78 Z-ifTE J)adams'm cii* 288 
Golden Saxifrage . .groweth . , with com^sed leanest * 5 % 
PuTTBNHAM Mftg: Poesie n. vi. [viid (Arb) 92 The circumflex, 
or compast accent, 1:655 W, F.’ Meteors in. 73 The Circle 
called Halon. .seen about the Sunne. .is called of the Greeks 
si compassed plat. 16S1 Chetham An^kPs Fade-m. xxli. 
(i68g) 146 A small compassed Hook. 

1). Compassed roof, window ; see Compass shiX B. 
2538 Leland Hin. (1745) I. 105 Mervelus fair cumpacid 
Windoes, s:6o6 Sbaks. Tr, Cr, 1. ii. 120 She came to him 
th'other day into the compast window. 1625 C. Sandys 
Trav. 167 (D.) A compast roofe. 1825 Fosbrooke Eiicycl, 
Ant^f, vxL 150/2 The Compassed Windows were round. 
Hence tCo* 33 ipasseffly in a curved line; 
■f 0 o*mpasseto.essj enrvednessj curvature. 

155X Recorde Castle Knowl (1556) 136 Bothe descendeth 
compassedlye vnto the contrarye poynte to them againe. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improp. Intpr, (1653) Fault may be 
in the roughness and ill compassedness of the Share. 

. OonapaSi^er* [f. Compass + -bb 1 .] One 
who compasses ; esp. f a designer, contriver. 

Z494 Fabyan VII. 563 The duke .. compasser of all this 
myschefe. a 1593 H. Smith Serm. (iSaaj 49a He hath his 
compassers and spies in euery country. 1641 Newrobe 
Canterh. MediU 1 My intellect, that comprehensive com- 
passer, 

Compassing (l£ 2 ?*mpasig), M, sh. ff. as prec. 
+ -iNO%] The action of the verb Compass. 

1 . A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

av^ Cursor M. 27286 Wit quentise and wit compasing, 
vt Of his denn j?e nedder bring. C137S Barbour Troy-bk. 
11. 2140 Throw Byomedls compassinge Hire brojjir was 
slayne. ^1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 1188 Many subtil 
compassittges, Babewinnes and pinacles, Ymageries and 
tabernacles, I saw. i486 Act 3 Hen. VIE c. 14 Such false 
Compassings, Imaginations, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord, 1681 Trial S. Cotledge 3 Treasons and trayter- 
ous Imaginations, Compassings and Purposes. 1769 Black- 
stone IV. 78 Compassing or imagining .. are syno- 

nymous terms ; the word compass signifying the purpose or 
design of the mind or will, and not, as in common speech, 
the carrying such design to effect. 1848 Act jx Viet, 
(^Better Security of Crown), Compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices. 

^ 2. A going round or about, a circuit j surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

1530 Palsgr. 207 Gompassyng of tyrae, reuolution. 1665 
Manley Grotim Low-C. Warrs 209 Francis Drake., in 
the compassing of the World* 
t b. Circumlocution. Ohs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., CircuUion de parolles, 
a compassing in with wordes. 15^ ApoL Pr, Orange in 
Pheenix I, 453, 1 had not used .. any Circuits or Compass- 
ings of woras. 

3. Attaining, achieving, arck. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretane x. (1623) 90 The compassing 
thereof. 16159 Fuller App. Inj\ Innoe. 111. S7 There was 
m compassing of it without compace«ing it ; no reaching 
the end without going out of the way. 1769 [see i}. 1863 
M<mGtAKUCrtmea (1876) L iii 44 The compassing of vast 
distances. 

1 4, Adulteration (of wine). Ok, 
iTpii Art if Vintners 2Q The Transmutation or Sophisti- 
cation of Wmes^ which they call Trickings or Compassings. 
CompasslUg (kt^’inpasig),///. «, [f. as prec. 

That compasses : see the vb. 
cti^e Generydes gi6^ By a subtill and false compassing 
trayn, Clarionas. .is betrayed. 1576 Fleming Panop. Epist, 
400 His fine compassing witte and eloquence, 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. 11. ii. in. (1651) 245 Every fixed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets, 
b- Curving, curved. 

1576 Fleming Panop. Epist. T iij b, The crooked turnings, 
and the compassing arbours of the same [garden ]. 1588-- 
1607 [see Compass v.^ isi 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
{1789) H Ij b, A strong piece of timber incurvated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, com-, 
passing, c 1850 Rttdim. Navig. (Weale) 107 Compassing, 
crooked or curved. 

Hence f Oo'mpassingly adv. Ohs., in a curve. 
1578 Banister Hut. Man iv. 32 When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
one side. : ■ ^ ■ 

Compassion (bpmpgejbn), lA Also 4-5 
-ioun, -ion©, 4-6 -yon, 5 compascyon. [a. F. 
compassion (i 4 tli c. in Littre), ad. Ta. tompas- 
sion-em (Tertullian, Jerome), n. of dLcHontcompati 
(ppl. stem compass-') to suffer together with, feel 
pity, f. com- together with + pati to suffer.] 

1 1. Suffering together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy. Ohs. 

1340 Ayetih. 148 Huanne on leme is zik ©her y-wonded. 
hou raoche 20r5e heh J?e herte and grat compassion y-uel}>. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R.v.y, (1495) 100 The membres 
hen so sette togyders that, .euery hath compassyonof other. 
1561 Eden Arte de Nauig. Pref., Such a mutuall compas- 
sion of parte to parte ..by one common sence existent in 
them all. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, iv. 63 That it was onely 
by a vegetable or animall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. 

2. The feeling or emotion, when a person is 
moved by suffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve it ; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to succour. Const, on (/j/'obs.). 

(The compassion of sense i was between equals or fellow- 
sufferers ; this is shown towards a person in distress by one 
who is free from it, who is, in this respect, his superior.) 

Hampole Prose Tr. 36 p'ou may tbynke of synnes 
and of wrechidnes of thyne euencristene . . with pete and of 
compassione of thaym. 1535 Covebdalb Joel ii. 12 The 
Lorde ..is .. longe ftufferynge & of greate compassion* *591 


Skaks. 1 Hen. VT, iv. i. 56 MouM with compassion of wy 
Countries wracke. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix, (1682) 386 In 
Compassion whereof the worthy Gentleman doubled bis 
Wages. 1676 Hobbes Iliad i. 23 You on me compassion 
may show, 2770 Juniui Lett, xxxvi. 170 You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and dis- 
tress. *823 Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 352 In com- 

g assion to her grief, and in answer to her prayers. 1876 
Iozley Univ. Serfn, vii. 1^8 Gorapassion. .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even m the very act of ministering to 
and succouring pain. 

•f b. with plural. Ok. or arc/i. 

*526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15315 262 AH the compassyons 
& mercyes that thou shewed to the people. s6ii Bible 
Lmn, iii. 22 His compassions faile not. 1787 Whitaker 
Mary Q. Scots Vmd. in H. Campbell Love-Left. Mary 
(1824) 263 All the little jealousies of the rival will surely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman. 

c. To have compassion : to have pity, take pity. 
So t To take compassion {upon, of). 

1382 Wyclif Hek X. 34 For whi and to houndun men |e 
hadden compassioun. C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 390 Btyi., 
And ban of pore folk compassioun. 1483 Caxton Cato Civ, 
I haue grete riithe and compassion on you. ZS90 Mar- 
lowe Edm. II, Wks. (Rtldg.) 210,2 Thy heart.. Could not 
but take compassion of my state i 1611 Bible ii. 6 
She had compassion on him. 1647 W. Browne i. 

164, I ..besought him not so_ to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 1714 Mandeville 
Fah. Bees (ms) I. 290 Humanity bids us have compassion 
with the sufferings of others. 1841 Lane A! Nts. 1 . 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased. 
t 3. Sorrowful emotion, sorrow, grief. Ohs.^ 

€ Cursor M. 23945 /2:i?<2<fz«j?'(Fairf.), Compassioun of 
our lauedi for be passioun of hir sone. 14^ Caxton Chast. 
GoddesChyld. 7 Teres of compascyon, teres of compunccion, 
teres of loue and of deuocyon. xssp Si’ENSer F. Q. i. iii. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; And drizling teares 
did sbed for pure affection. 

Coiaipa*Ssio21, [f* prec,, or prob. ad. F. com- 
passionner (i 5 tii c. in Littre) to compassionate.] 
irans. To have compassion on, to pity* (‘A word 
scarcely used Johnson.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. IV- i. 124 Can you heare a good man 
grone And not relent, or not compassion him ? 1627 F. E. 
Hist. Edvo. II (1680) 72 Shall I. .comiiassion those that do 
attempt my mine ? 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II, xxxii. 222 
The people who compassioned his youth, his virtue and 
his noble birth. 1873 Argosy XV 1 . 35 Dr. Knox coni- 
passioned Janet’s hard place. 

Hence Oompa'ssioiiing* sh. and ppLa. 

1830 FraseVs Mag. I. 226 Both wanted..a kind, com- 
passioning adviser. 

CoSHpa'SSion^Me, a. Now rare or Ohs. [f. 
COMPASSIOK + -ABLE.] 

f 1* ctetivdy. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
compassionate. Ohs. 

Thomas Hal. Gram. ^ Diet, Confuassionmole, pith 
full or compassionahle. *6ot Deacon & Walker Spirits 
^ Divels To Rdr. 4 Our compassionahle care to profit, .the 

g irties. *632 Lithgow Trasr. v. 188 Some compassionahle 
reekes .. relieued me. 1635 J. IB.h'iynmnManisFd Virg, 
IS With a no lesse ardent than compassionahle affection. 

2. Deserving or exciting compassion, pitiable. 
1635 J, Hayward BanisHd Virg. 14 My case being hut 
too compassionable. 1751 Eliz. Carter in Rambler No. 
100 ? I The case of these^ truly compassionahle objects. 
1823 Lamb EUa Ser. 11. xviii. (1865* 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionable and admirable errors, 
t Compa’ssionary, a. Ohs. [see -aby.] 

*6ii CoTGR., Compassionnaire, compassionarie, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of. 

Compassiouate (k^mpee-jon^), a. [latinized 
ad. F. compassionnP, pa. pple, of compassimmr to 
compassionate : see -ate^ 3 .] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic. 

1587 Mirr, Mag, {1610) 687 As if that heau’n vpon our 
state below, Foreseeing our haimes, compassionate had 
beene, 158S Shaks. Tit, A. ii. iv. 217 My compassionate 
heart, a 1620 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. 11640) 139 Christ 
was compassionate, they are mercilesse, 1625 Donne 
Serm. 3 -^pr. 19 It is a fault ..to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretique. 1683 Burnet tr. Utepia x8o Tho 

they are compassionate to all that are sick, 1752T1ELDING 
Cmtses Increase Robbers, A.. compassionate disposition, 
1870-4 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. HI. iv. 69 Compas- 
sionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated. 
fb. Indicating compassion. Ohs. 

i6gz R,. L'Estrange_ Josephus' Antiq. iv. viii. (1733) 94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those that 
have nothing to eat of their own. 

tc, ? Displaying sorrowful emotion; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ? moving pity, piteous. Ohs. 

XS93 Shaks. Rich. IT, i. iii. 174 It boots thee not to he 
compassionate, After our sentence, plaining comes too 
late.' ■ 

1 2. Fitted to excite compassion ; pitiable, 
piteous. Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor fWater P.) Wks. n. 160 Compassionate 
cruelty, 1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio' s Warres 
Fla7tders 418 A mo.st compassionate spectacle; for they 
were^ all so macerated with hunger, etc. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Purit I. 313 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large families of children. X767 Colman Eng. 
Merchant v, Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

t S. Sympathetic. (Cf. Compassion sh. i.) Ohs. 

a 163X Donne Problems xi. (L.), The nose is most com- 
passionate with this part. 

1 4. as sb. One who is compassionate. Ohs. rare. 
s<^2 W. Watson Decacordon 190 Compassionates of our 
afflictions. Ibid. 268 True compassionates of their countries 
miseries. 


Comf assionate (k^ mpse*j9n/f*t), v. [f, prec. 
adj., or latinized ad. F. compassionn-er after analogy 
of verbs in -ATE; cf. affectionate, -ate A 6.] 
trans. To regard or treat with compassion ; to 
pity, commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.), 
X598 Marston PygmaL xxiv. 129 Pitty me, Compas- 
sionate my true loues ardencie. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Wil- 
liams 1. 1 1692)35 The sick, of the comfortless, are most to be 
compassionated. 1729 Butler Seryn. Wks, 1S74 II. 56 
Men . . naturally compassionate all. .whom they .see in dis- 
tre.ss. 1837 Ht, Mautineav Soc. Amer. III. 11 Countries 
whose political servitudethe Americans justly compassionate. 

absol. 1632 Massinger Maid II on.i.i, May persuade you 
Not alone to compassionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 

Compassionately (k^mpmjanaii), adv. [L 
Compassionate a - h-LY-.] In a compassionate 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

x6is: Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. (1632) 95 He was 
compassionately intreated. <21714 Sviavl^ Serm. Lx. (R.), 
How kindly and compassionately soever, we, as private 
Christians, are to treat those that differ from us. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xii, ‘Poor Tilda F sighed Miss 
Squeers compassionately, 

Compassionateness (k/mpsejon^nnes). [f. 

as .prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being , com- 
passionate. 

1611 R. Bolton D/sr. True Happiness {t 6 yt) 167 Out of a 
naturall compassionateness. 1681 Flavel Right. Mads 
Ref. 270 The infinite tenderness and compassionateness of 
our God. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. II. 11. v. 285 His 
sympathy and compassionateness for the whole world. 

Compassionating (k^mpte-Jsn^itiq), ppl. a. 
[f. Compassionate v. + -ing^.] That compas- 
sionates ; pitying. 

1635 A. Stafford Fem. GlofyOSSg) 137 Her tender com- 
passionating Heart. <21711 Ken Hpnms Fesiiv. Poet 
Wks. 172X 1 . 223 With a compassionating Zeal. 

t Compa’ssionatiire, d. Ohs. rare. [f. Com- 
passionate V . : see -ive.J Disposed to compas- 
sionate. 

1643 Digby Ohs. Brawni s Relig. Med. (L,), Nor would he 
have permitted his compa.ssionative nature to imagine, etc. 

Compassionator, -or (k^mpsejoncitai). [f. 
Compassionate + -oe, -eb : see -eb^ 2 .] One 
who compassionates. 

1684 Charnock A ttrik God {1834) 1 . 714 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not actively 
as a compassionatert 1836 Neen Monthly Mag, XLVIIL 
357 Let those self-compassionators keep house in America 
for but one month. 

tCompa*ssioned,///. Ok. rare. [f. Com- 
passion +-ed: cl F. €&mpassmmii\ Affected 
with compassion ; sympathetic ; compassionate. 

*575 Laneham Lett. (187x1 58 Yoo, being a Mercer, .zz I 
am : my cuntr6e-man born, & my good frdend withal, 
whearby I kno ye ar compassiond with me. 162* Speed 
Hist Gt Brit ix, xxiv. (1632) 1x77 d'® compassioned 

mercy of Queene Elizabeth. 

t Compa'ssionfal, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Com- 
passion sh. + -FUL.] Full of compassion. (In 
first quot. app. ‘ full of passion, passionate L) 

2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 238 Griefe necessarily 
ensuing compassionfull hatred counterpoyseth the vehement 
intension of Love. Ib/d. 2S8 It argueth abountifull rainde, 
or a compassion-full heart. 

Compassioixxi (Wyclif, Mcchis FroL), erron. £ 
Composition. 

Compa'ssiomless, «. rare-\ [f. as. prec. + 
-LESS.] ' Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. 

2625 R. Bolton Direct for Walking w . God (2630) 282 
In those cold and compassibnlesse times. 

Compassive (hpmpse'siv), < 2 . [f. "L. compass-- 

ppl. stem of compati to suffer with (see Compas- 
sion) •+ -IVB.] Feeling or showing compassion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pilifuL 

1612 R. Sheldon Sertn. Si. Martin's 44 Any corapassiue 
mind and heart . . cannot but compassionate their wretched 
. .seruitudes. 2622 Shelton Quix. I. in. v. 140 Murmuring 
somewhat . . with a low and compassive voice. 2760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) II. xgi But a-propos, my 

'.I*ord, these same'' compassive. acts against .'slander, .have 
th^ yet passed into a law ? a t86o [see next], 

Compassi*Yity. [1 Com- + Passivity : cf. 
prec.] A condition of suffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. 

2<^ H. More Div. Dial, l. k 30 (171.3^ 67 Not a mere 
Compassivity, but rather a Coactivity of the Spirit in which 
it does^ reside, a i860 J. Gardner F'aiths of World I. 
570/2 Compoissivity, a term used in Romanist writers tO' 
exprep the feelings of a saint on beholding in a vision the 
sufferings of Christ whereby his soul is transpierced with 
the sword of a compa-ssive pain. 

Compassless (^kay-mpasles), a. [f. Compass 

jAI + -LESS.] Without a compass. 

a 1864 Knowles cited by Webster. 1868 Menken Infe- 
licia 36 Compassless, rudderless, the poor .ship pleads. 1884. 
Traill New Luciatt 31 A mastless, corapassless vessel. 

+ Co'mpassly, adv. Ohs. rare. [f. Compass 
sb. or a. -i- -ly iJ, perh. repr. F. d compos, par com- 
pos * rdguli^rement, avec art, exactement, a point ’ 
fGodef.).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly, 
x&>6 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. Law 359 Th’ Eternalls 
Trine, who made all compassly. 

t Co’mpassmeat. Obs. Forms : as in Com- 
pass. [a. OF. cum-, compassestient machination,, 
f. compasser to Compass : see -ment.] Compass- 
ing; contrivance, machination, plan. 


COMPEER. 


COMPAST. 

|s2^ Britton i. xiL § i Si .. il de ceo coropassement de 
tiele felounesse volume soit atteynt.] c 1300 A" Alts, 1345 
By heore bothe compissement Kyng Felip was wounded, 
X330 R.* Brunnk ChTCfim (x8io) 255 pisc J?re ageyn Kdward 
mad a corapassement. <? 1350 Will. Fahrne 1981 Bi a coynt 
conipacement caste sche sone how bold ahe mi3t hire bere 
hire best to excuse, c 1400 Maundev. xviL 180 Be experi- 
ence and sotyle compassement of wytt. 1503 Nash e 
Christ's jT. (1613) 88 B'or all the body-wasting industry I 
haue vsed in thy [knowledge’s] compasment. 

Compast, occas. f. compassed : see Compass 

t Compasture. Obs. rare-K [? error for 
COMPOSTURE ; but perb. altered by association 
with pasturel\ See Compost, Composture. 

1627 Speed England xvii, These Heaths by the Corn- 
pasture of the Sheepe (which we call Tathe) are made so 
rich with Come they . . match the fruitfullest grounds. [ For 
compastures in Bailey 1742-, see List of Spurions Words,] 

t Compa’tchmeilt. Obs. rare, [f. Com- + 
Patchment.] a thing patched together. 

1617 Collins Bp, Ely 11. x. 411 This that here you 
offer vs, the most woodden com-patchment, in such tedious- 
nesse of repetitions, that euer I hit on. 

Compate, obs. f. Compete. 

Compatejmity (k^^mpats-initi). [ad. med.L. 
cofnpaternitdt-em (F. compaierniU)^ f. compater 
godfather (f. com- together, with pater father) : 
cf. Paternity.] The relationship which exists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 
between them and the actual parents of a child. 

*43*“So Hig’den (Rolls) I. 357 By the bonde of com- 
pateraite and of consecrate fraternite. i6ia Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. (1747) 181 Gossipred or Compateraitie .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, etc. 1832 S. R. 
Maitland Facts ^ Doc, 41 1 They disregard compaternlty. 

Compatibility (k^mpse-tibiditi). [a. F. com- 
patibilUi : see next and -ity.] The quality of being 
compatible; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 

1611 CoTGR., Compaiibiliii, compatibilitie ; a concur- 
rencie, accord, agreement together, a 1677 Barrow Whs, 
(1686 1 II. 134 The compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thin^. 1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite perfections by their compatibility with your 
ideas ! ^ 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. n Examples of the 
compatibility of even the heat of boiling water with the 
preservation of animal life. 

Compatible (k^mpse-tib’l), a, [a. F. com- 
patibUf ad. med.L. compatibilis (as in benejicium 
compatibile, i. e. one that can be held along with 
another, Du Cange), f. compati to suffer with (see 
Compassion). 

Dr, John^n thought this word a corruption of Com- 
PETiBLE, which * is found in good authors, and ought always 
to be used *. The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of the two words were different from the beginning, 
and that Compatible was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later : see 2 c,] 

fl. Participating in suffering; sympathetic. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Y« remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by inc3itacion compatyble 
whiche adraonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
*603 Bacon Adv. Learning ii. ix. § 3 The Infant in the 
mothers womhe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable. x6i8 Mynshul Ess. Prison 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 

2 . Mutually tolerant ; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subject ; 
accordant, consistent, congraous, agreeable. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 485/1 Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not repugnant but compatible of their nature. 
1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. 328 (R.) But those formes which are 
so distracted, that they be not contrarie but disalike : are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie. 1589 
Puttenham Eng, Poesie in. iv. (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by vs, as these words . . compatible, for 
agreeable in nature. 1611 Cotgr., Compatible, compatible, 
concurrable ; which can abide, or agree together ; or indure, 
or heare with, one another. 1636 Healey Theophrast., 
Oligarchy 91 If any do them affront or iniurie, He and 
I (say they) are not ixmpatible in this City, a 1745 Broome 
(jr.), Our poets have joined together such qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible. 1754 Richardson Grandison 

I, xxxvi. 259 Can friendship and reserve be compatible? 
S884 Contemp, Res>, Oct. It develops . . all sorts of 
energies and capacities with ah compatible fulness and 
efficiency. 

b. Const, with. 

1641 Baker Chrm. Edw. Ill, an.^ 1347 (R.) An honour 
out of his way, and scarce compatible with his state at 
home. s688 Miege Fr, Diet. s.v., Heat is compatible with 
Moisture. vj^Ld. Ancklands Corr. (1862) III. 196 Every 
reform that was compatible . . with order and good govern- 
ment. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III,^ 549 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity, 

fe. Const. /<?. Ohs. (In tbis const, conftised 
with CoMPBTiBLE : cf. esp. quots. 1668, 1714-) 

1623 Jas. I AnsTU. Pari, in Rushw. BM. ColL (1650) I. 
127 A fault in my discretion scarce compatible to the love 
and trust I bear him. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
88 A pleasure compatible to a creature. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. II. xiii. § 13 Neither of these ways of Swaration,.is, 
as I think, compatible to pure Space, a 1714 ^HASs Serm. 

II. iii. (R.), We have not only all the proofs of genuineness 
. . that can be given for any other writings . . but this over 
and above, which is compatible to none but these. 

3 - Of benefices: Capable of being held together. 

*S59 in Strype Ann. Ref I. xiv. 186 Being presented to 
such churches compatible, over and above his principal 
cure. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 65, 
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Compa'tibleness. [£ prec. -i- -ness.] - 
Compatibility. 

s6*o Donne Pseudo-Martyr 266 Had the Bishops of Rome 
maintained that . . Compatiblenesse with Princes, which 
gaue them Authority at first. 1641 in Smect3ninnuus Vind. 
Atistv. § 14. 173 There is a compatiblenesse in this case of 
; Gods act and the kings. 

Compa’tibly, [f. asprec. + -LY 2 .] in a 

I compatible manner ; consistently. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1755-73 in Johnson. 1829 I. Taylor 
. Enthus. (1867) 72 These multifarious pursuits which are to 
I be acquired compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

T Compa'meuce. Ohs. [a. OF. compacience : 

: see next and -ence.} Fellow-feeling, compassion. 

I 1398 Trevisa Bartlu De P. R.v. x. (ToIIem. MS.), |>e 
I membre lesse greuid ha}> compaciens [1535 compassion] of 
be membre l^at is more greuid. c 1485 Di^y Myst. (188a) 

IV. 1137 Haue bou compatience I 1513 Douglas uEneis 

viii. ix. 69 To haue compaciens and pitie Of zour awin 
wofull king. 1553 Abp. Hamilton (1884) 56 Thai 

use the knawlege of evil men to thair zeile and compaciens. 

tCompariiieiit, a- Also 4-6 -eient. [a. 
s OF. compaciejtt, -patient^ ad. L. compatient-em, pr. 

pple. of compati to suffer with.] Suffering along 
: with, sympathetic, compassionate. 

1382 Wyclif I Pei. iii. 8 In preyer be 3e compacient [1388 
■ eche suffringe with othem]. 1513 Douglas AEneis i. ix. 69 
Art thou nocht the ilk compacient Eneas? 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. ii. 150 We haue not a Bishop that can not be 
compatient of our infirmities. 1646 BucK?t*V^. ///, 86 (R.) 
The same compatient and commorient fates and times. 

Compatriot (k^mp^-triat, -pset-). [a. F. 
compatriotey ad. L. cofnpatriotay f. cotn- with + 
patriota countryman : see Patriot.] 

1 . One who is of tlie same country’ with another ; 
a fellow-countryman. 

1611 Speed Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 46 With the..bloud- 
shed of innumerable their Compatriots. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordafe's Myst. Dw. 107 Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 318 
They, .are ready to think a compatriot braver . , and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

V. 108 We. .may well say to our compatriots that not to 
possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2 . attrib. and adj. Of the same country. 

1744 Akenside Pleas, Imag. 1. 602 To my compatriot 
youth I point the high example of thy sons. Cowper 

Task II. 238 That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, And Wolfe'.s great name compatriot with his own. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. vii. 11, note, He does not 
seem a favorite with his compatriot critics. 

Compatriotic (-ftik), a. [f. prec. +-ic, after 
patriotic : cf. F. compatrioiiqm^ Of or pertaining 
to compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ami. Rev. I. 332 Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a compatriotic interest. 1884 
H. Zimmern in Genii. Mag. Feb. 131 To plea.se my com- 
patriotic and foreign friends. 1889 HarpePs Mag. Sept. 
642/1 Our compatriotic sonnet 

Compa'triotiszn. [f. as prec. + -ism : cf. F. 
compatriotisinei\ The position of being com- 
patriots ; compatriotic feeling or sympathy. 

1794 Restd.^ in France (ed. J. Gifford) IL (1797) no Two 
young Englishmen, with whom I used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, without acknowledging our compatriotism. 

I 18^ Mayhew Gepn. Life Mann. 1 . 119 We in the hospi- 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 
. . the sights and curiosities of the town in which we were 
resident 

Oompaynable, -paygnable, obs. ff. Compan- 

ABLE. 

Compayne, obs. by-form of Company q.y* 
Compear, obs. f. Compeer sb. 

Compear (k^pi**!), v. Sc. Forms: 5-7 
compere, 5-8 compeir, (6 ? compare, 7 com- 
peer), 6- compear, [a. F. compmr-oir (pres, t., 
now obs., compere') to appear formally before a 
I Xnhmxzl compdre-re to be present, appear, f. 

I com- together, with + toappear. Cf. Appear.] 

, i*!. To appear, make one’s appearance, present 
oneself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 
c 1470 Harding Ckron. Lxxvii, i, On y® morowe Galaad & 

, other knightes Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
1^3 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 320 All the princis of the 
ciete comperit to this convencioun. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 

, Scot. xiL vi. (Jam.), Ylk man began to feir his life, and durst 
; nocht compeir quhareMakbeth was. ^ /z 1605 Montgomerie 
Navigatioim 136 Our Maister soon his lyttil vhissell cheird ; 
His mariners incontinent compeird. c 166* Mrq. Argyle 
Wilt in Harl. Misc. (1746I1 VIII. 29/2 Requesting them .. 
to compeer suddenly in this kingdom. 

2 . spec. Sc. Law. To appear in a court, as a 
party to a cause, either in person or by counsel, 
c 1450 Hbnryson Mor, Fab.y Tale 0/ Dog 13 Schir 
K Scheip, I charge thee straitly to comqpeir. x^'s^Lett. Sc. 

Ministers in A bp. ParkePs Corr. (1853 j 206 Summon, charge 
i and warn the foresaid Anne to compere before the said 
; Superintendants. 1587 Ar. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 38 Pro- 
curatours may compeir for all persons accused. 1637 Gil- 
lespie En^.-Pdp. Cerem. W. h. 3 We must all compeare 
, before the judgment seat of C3irist. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul II. ii. II. xxviii. But what shall steer The erring senses ? 
where shall they compear In controversie? 1671 True 
, Nonconf. 449 The Prince of Orange, being dted and not 
compearing, his Estate and Lands ar seised on. 1786 in 
Lockhart Scott (1839) I. 179 Compeared Walter Scott and 
resented an indenture dated 31st March last entered into 
etween him and Walter Scott his son, 1865 Daily Tel. % 
fuly. At Glasgow the twenty-second day of March eighteen 
lundred and sixty-five years. In presence of Sir Archibald 


Alison, Baronet, advocate. Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Com- 
peared a prisoner, who. .declares and says, etc, 

1 3. ‘ To appear, to be made maaifest ’ (Jam.). 
1533 Bellenden Z/zjy (1822) 90 (Jam.) The tressoun 
aganis thaime comparit- .that he wes condampnit to de. 
Hence Compearing* vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng.Fop. Cerem, iii. viii, 178 These cir- 
cumstances might serve the more to justify Ambrose his not 
compearing. Mod. Sc. Law. The compearing defender. 

Compearance (kflmpia-rans). Sc, Law. Also 
5-7 eompeirance, 6-7 comperanee. [a. F. 
comparance, -enccy f. comparoir to Compear ; 
subseq, assimilated to the latter ; cf. Appeaiunce.] 
1 . The action of compearing, or formally pre- 
senting oneself in court as a party to a cause. 

1427 Sc. Acts Jas. /(1597) § 101 Of them of ilk Schire, 
that awe eompeirance in Parliament or Councel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, III. x6 Williame, Brather to King 
Malcolme . . and of his Comperanee befoir King Henrie of 
Ingland tueiching Northumberland. 1663 Spalding Troub, 
Chas, 1 11829) 30 For his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not compear were put to the horn. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, * The justice took the word o' the tane for the 
compearance o” the tither.’ 1884 Brit, f For. Evang. Rev. 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 

■t 2 . Appearance (of many together), rare. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. xxxviii. (1713' 517 The whole 
Skie was filled with Myriads of Myriads of Shapes in this 
great Compearance. 

CompeaTant. Sc. Law. [f. Compear w ; cf. 
F. comparant in same sense.] One who compears 
in a court of law, etc. 

1587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commis- 
sioneris will, .minister justice to the compeirantis. .and the 
non-compeirantis to be left last in the roll. 

Compeare, obs. form of Compeer. 
Compea*rer. [f. Compear + er.] One who 
compears ; see also List of Spurious LVords. 
t Compectina’tion. Obs. rare— \ [f. L. com- 
together +pectindre to comb, f. pecten comb : see 
-ATION.] Union of the hands with the fingers 
interlocked, like two combs. 

1644 Bulwer Ckirol. 28 This Compectination or Weeping 
Crosse of the Hand is elegantly described by Apuleius. 
Compeer (k^mpieu), sb. Forms : 3 ctimper, 
4 comper, 5-6 -pyre, -ire, 5-7 compere, 6-7 
compeare, compier, compeere, 4-7 compeer. 
[MK comper, a. OF. comper, f. com- + per {peer), 
since l6th c. written pain— la. par-em equal. 
See Peer, Pair. For the vowel cf. clear— Y. clair, 
Perh. in sense 2 identified with F. compare, med.L. com- 
pater, fellow godfather, gossip, familiar.] 

1 . One of equal rank or standing ; an equal, peer. 
<21400-50 Ale.vander S396 ]?e kyng with-outen compere of 

kyngis all othire. xggo Three Lords ^ Ladies Land. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VI. 467 Three cavalieros. .Without compeers 
in compass of this world. i6ia T. Taylor Titus iii. i The 
Clergy, .will be judged by none but their compeares. 1644 
Jessop Angel of Eph. 27 That. .Timothy or Titus were 
meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres- 
byters of Ephesus. 1886 Diet. Nat. Biog. VI, 309/1 Brian 
Boroimhe . . has been often praised . . as an enlightened 
patriot, a compeer of King Alfred and of Washington. 

2 . A companion, associate, comrade, fellow. 

c 127s Pains of Hell 64 in 0 . E. Misc, 212 Bynd . • 
cursid leuers with here cumpers, And cast ham in |)e fuyre. 
1382 Wyclif Judg. xi. 38 Whanne she was goon with 
felawis and Hr compeers [1388 pleiferis]. <r i386 Chaucer 
Prol. 672 His frend and his Comper. 1494 Fabyan v. Ixxxiii, 
He axed lodgynge . . for hym and his Comperys. 1529 
Rastell Pastyme (1811) 203 This kynge . . sent for Piers 
Gaueston his compyre and advanced hym to great honour- 
1600 Holland Livy mix, vi. 284 They conversed together, as 
colleagues and compeeres Icompares], 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. xviii. 296 His marshall compere . . and brave commili- 
tant. 173s SoMERViiLF. Chase iii. 317 The fierce Arab., 
with his Troop Of bold Compeers. 1862 Maeg. Goodman 
Exper. Sister of Mercy 219 The recruit . . is at once subjected 
to discipline by his compeers. 

Used contemptuously. Ohs. 
i6ia B. Jonson Alch.iv. iv. Your sooty, smoky-bearded 
compeer. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 378 No more, ye lewd 
Compeers, with lawless pow'r Invade my dome. 

3 . One associated with another in the view of 
the speaker or writer. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election. 1633 Costlie Whore 
lu. iii. in Bulien O. PI. IV, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbrace in steele, our cause is good. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. vi. 19 s, Wealthier than his rich compeers. 
1809-X0 Coleridge Friend (ed, 3) III. 320 The harangues 
of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 405 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of his compeers were, .animated against the Whigs. 

4 . transf. and fig. 

1604 Drayton Owle 697 The Hedge-Sparrow, and her 
Compeere the Wren. r7i2 Addison Sped. No. 412 f 5 
The Nightingale [selects] her musicaf Compeer. 1869 
Herschel Fam. Led. Sc., The Sun 89 The sun .. among 
these glorious compeers [stars]. x8^ Girls Own Paper 
200/3 As a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer. 

Hence CompeeTsliip, position of a compeer, 

1652 Peyton Caiastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. 

t CompeeT, Obs. rare. [f. prec, sb.] trans. 
To equal, rival, be the compeer of. 

1605 Shaks. Learv. iii. 60 In my rights, By me inuested, 
he compeeres the best. 1615 G. Sandys Trax. 120 Elean 
loue’s proud Fane which heauen compeerd. x839'BAXL£t 
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COMPE]SrDIAa?B, 


Feslm, (1848) 2T/r Sooner let the mountains bend.. Than 
nations stoop their sky-compeering heads, 

Compeigny, -eny, obs. f. Company. 
Compeir, obs. f. of Compear. 

Compel (kf?mpel)j v. Forms : 4-5’ -elle, 4-7 
-©11, 7 - -el. Pa. t. and pple. compelled, pr. pple. 
compelliiig. [a. OF. compeller and compdlir 
(i 4 ih c, in Godef.) to compel, ad. L. compcll'-Sre 
f. com- together -v pell-h'R to drive.] 

1. irafis. To urge irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, 
force ; a. a person to do a thing (the nsnal const.). 

ct'^ Antecrist vex Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif pe first 
persecution . . Whenne cristen men wefen compellid hi 
exilyngis, betyngis, and dej>is, to make sacrifices to ydols. 
138a WycLiFGa?. ii. 3 Nether Tyte. .was compellid for to be 
circumsidid. c 1386 Chaucer Parsons T. F 518 If so be 
that the lawe compelle yow to swere. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes la, Whiche grace.. hath compelled me to 
sette a parte alle ingratitude. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. I. 48 He is compelled to do him seruice. i6ix Bible 
xiv. 23 Gompell them to come in. X769 Robertson 
Ckas. F, in. XI. 335 As they could not persuade they tried 
to compel men to believe. 1874 Green Short Hist. lii. 139 
Hunger compelled him to surrender, 
b. a person a course of action, etc. 

1341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 328A Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it [chastitie]. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviaik. ii. xxii. 122 X0 compell them to performance. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 619 If our proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 1767 Babler 
No. 63 I. 277 A most excellent lady, who was compelled 
into a marriage with my betrayer. 1834 J, S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon (i855» II. 26 Russia should unite her arms with 
ours, and compel that power to peace. 1869 Ruskin Q. of 
Air\ 128 Compel the idle into occupation. 

C. simple object'. To constrain, force. 

1536 Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 19 Though it [grace] 
may not compell the wyll 01 man. 1335 Coverdale yob 
xxxii. 18 For I am full of wordes, & the .sprete that is 
within me, compelleth me. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies., thir. .message to regard, Must 
be compelld by Signes and Judgements dire. 

2. fa. To take or get by force, to extort. Obs. 

a 1300 in Gairdner Three 15th c. Chron, 'Camden' 76 [They] 
compelled, dispoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
cattell, vetayll, and riches. 1399 Shaks. ffen. P, ni. vi, 116 
We give expresse charge, that . . there be nothing compeU’d 
from the Villages. i6ox — All’s Well iv. iii. 356 And I 
were not a verie Coward, I’de compell it of you. 

£g. 1839 Scott Anne o/G. i, Men, who. .compelled from 
the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

b. To constrain (an action) ; to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity j to exact by 
rightful claim ; to command. 

1(571 Flavel Fount. Life vi. 16 He compeH’d the Devil's 
assent. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr, 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelled by force, etc. 1836 
Froude Eng. (18^8) 1. i, 35 The government had no 
power to compel submission to injustice. 1880 M' Carthy 
Own Times III xxxvii. 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. 

8 . To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl) in the 
literal sense of the Latin : To drive or force to- 
gether; to gather into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poetic.') 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 To thy tabernacle 
compelle not me. CX430 Castle Howard Life Si. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees') 599 pair frendes . . Compeld paim to bair 
erytage. 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. i, s She had this Knight 
from far compeld. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Plist. Ivstine 
28 b, They compelled the thirty Tyrants out to Eleusis. 1628 
Hobbes Thucyd, (1822) 129 Having compelld them within 
their walled towns. x6zz-6x Heylin Cosntogr. iv. (1682 133 
They .. sent out 3^00 Horse and 200 Foot to compell them 
back unto their Ships, a 1700 Dryden (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field. Now friendly mix'd, and in 
one troop compell’ d. 1704 Swift Batt. Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. 1720 Pope 
Iliad xin. 454 The fatal tye Is stretch’d on both, and close 
ccimpell'd they die. 1723 — Odyss. vn. 291 By heav’n’s high 
will comp(2ird from shore to shore. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. xvii. Such a breeze Compell’d thy canvas. 1887 
Athenseum 1 Oct. 429 He can, Zeus-like, compel the clouds, 
b. To force by pressure, compress. Obs. t'KC.Jig. 

t^S7 Tomlinson Renou’s JDisp. 77 Wine is compelled from 
the grapes into hogsheads. 1839 Trench Episi. Ch. Asia 
(1861) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the limits of their system, 

*|"4. To overpower, constrain. Obs. rare'^K 

1697 Dryden Virg, (1806) II. 271 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell'd. 

Compelin, obs. form of Compline. 
Compellable (k^mpedabT), a. Chiefly in 
legal use. [f. Compel + - able.] 

1. That may be compelled : a. to do something. 

* 83 * Oial. OH Laws Eng. u. x, (1638I 76 They were not 
compellable by no law to make amends for the trespas. 
1:618-29 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 687 The King is not com- 
pelUble to call his Parliament. *767 Blackstone Comm. IL 
185 Joint-tenants .. are compellable by writ of partition to 
Jvide their lands. *857 Toulm. Smith Parish 436 The 
Pamhioners. .are compellable to put things in decent order, 
b. to something {e.g. military service). 

X649 Seloen La7vs Eng. i. Ixx. (1739") 187 They are . . not 
^mpellable to foreign sendee. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 455 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto, 
e. absol. 

^ X635 Bp. Mountagu App. Cmarx. 97 He doth it accord- 
to his Will, not compellable in the proper acts thereof. 
Z060 R. Coke yus/ice Find., Arts ^ Sc. 7 The outward 
senses are patient, and therefore compellible. 


t2. Compulsory. Obs. 

1677 Yarr ANTON Eng. Improv. 25 The Register is volun- 
tary, not compellable, so he that will Register may, and he 
that will not may chuse. 

Hence CompeXla’bly adv. 

rSiS Todd, Compellably, in a forcible manner. 

Oompellant, var. f. Compellent. 

t Compellate, 2'- Obs. rare. [f. L. compelldt- 
ppl. stem of compelldre to address, accost : see 
-ATE 3.] trans. To address (by some particular 
name or appellation), call. 

<2x638 Mede Wks. (1677) 21 S. Paul, speaking., to that 
mixt multitude . . compellates them. 16^ Hickes Spec. 
Beatse Virg. 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 

CompellatioiX (kf»mpel^‘'pn). Now or 
arch. [ad. L. compelldlion-em addressing, n. of 
action f compelldre : see prec,] 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress ; the words addressed to anyone, arch. Obs. 

1603 PlutarcKsMor. 1361 Mine opinion is, that 

this writing Ei..is an entier salutation of it selfe, and a 
compellation of the God. 1609 R. Barnard Faithf. Sheplu 
67 Compellation ; which is a calling vpon the Hearers, to a 
consideration of the thing spoken. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
484 His compellation. Incline thine eare, hearken unto me, 
1^2 W. Ames Marrow Div. 0.7$ That which . . doth infer 
a compellation of the Devill to receive his helpe or counsell. 
1649 Roberts Clavis Bihl. 478 An Apostrophe, or affection- 
ate Compellation of all that passe by to be . . touch't with 
her sorrows. 17x1 Reflect. Wall’s Hist, Inf Bapt. 191 At 
each compellation putting him [the baptiz'd person] down 
into the water. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <§• Eng. IV. 
i6r Having completed the introductory compellation he 
continued. 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 

1643 UssHER Body Div. (1647 353 A Preface of compella- 
tion.. in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven. 
1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen^ Life 425 Amazed at the 
Strangers familiar compellation of him by his Christian 
Name. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Canotis Dram. (1865) 23 The 
rules of compellation, to be observed by the persons of the 
drama. 

b. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of addre.ss. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 58 That name and 
compellation of little Flocke, doth not comfort hut deject 
my devotion, a 1632 Brome Love-sick Crt. in. ii, Mat, 
My soveraign Lord. Sir. I like that compellation. 1749 
Fielding Tom /ones xvi. ix, He was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 1846 
Trench Mirae. i. (1862! 104 So far from any harshness, the 
compellation [‘ Woman ’] has something solemn in it. 

c. The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 
a person (or thing) ; an appellation. 

1637 Bastwick Litany n. 16 The worst things are varnished 
ouer with finest names and compellations. 1634 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes iv. vi. 202 Abraham. . agreed with her. .to go by 
the Compellation of his sister, 1677 Venice 317 Ho- 
norius. . calls the Republick of Venice by the Honourable 
title cf Mo.st Christian, .under which honourable Compella- 
tion, etc. 1809 Kendall Trav. III. lx. 2 Among the more 
modern compellations of the- federalists, the favourite ones 
are traitors, tories, etc. 

f 3, Reproach, reprimand, reproof ; a calling to 
account, [So in lAt] Obs. rare. 

X656 Blount Glossogr.y Compellation^ a blaming or re- 
proving, 1638 UssHER Ann. vn. 863 Such compellations 
and imprecations, as calamitous times are commonly the 
witnesses of. x6^ R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons. 

CompellatiTe (k^mpedativ), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. compelldf- (see O mpellate) - h -IVE.] 

A. adj. Denoting address. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation ; = Compellation 2 b, c. 

X656 Stanle-y Hist.^ Philos. I. vin. 41 Compellative is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as : Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men. 1830 Fraseds Mag. 1 . 209 Many a 
gentleman, .fully entitled to such a compelTative, 

tb. == Vocative (case). Obs. 

J. W. Gibbs Philol. Stud. {xBsj) 47 We have, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative. 

t Compedlatory, a. Obs. rare^K [irreg. f. 
Compel v.] Compulsory. 

1527 G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (R. Suppl), That a king 
and a queen should be. .constrained by process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common persons. 

Compelled (k^mpedd), ppl. a. [f. Compel v.} 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated : see the verb. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 328/1 Compelled chastitie is 

against the institution of the Gospel!. 1601 Shaks. All’s 
Well II. iv. 44 A compeU'd restraint, 1853 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. III. xxi. (1876) 272 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

b. Mttth. Compelled movements ', involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or lesion of 
some part of the central nervous system ; 
pelled position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. 

1877 tr. Zzemssem’s Cyct Med. XII. 259 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed in affections of the 
cerebellum. 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected. Obs, 

x6x3'6 W. Browne Brit. Fast. n. iii, Upon his brow Con- 
tinual! bubbles like compelled drops. 

Hence f Compe’Uedly, (uiv.y in a forced manner ; 
by compulsion or constraint 

1390 C. S. Right Relig. x8 Feede .. the flocke of Christ, 
not compelledly but willingly, a X603 T. Cartwright 


Con/uf. Rhem. N, T. (t6iQ) 4S8 [They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but frankly) the spiritual! power. 
Compe'llent, a. also -ant. [ad. L. compellent- 
em pr. pple. of compellire to Compel.] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 *Mrs. Browning in Blackw. Mag. LXI. 555 Most 
full of invocation, and to be Most mstantly compellant, 
X873 R. Congreve Ess. (1874) 480 The compellent con- 
tagion of great examples. 

COHlpellsr (k^mpedM). [f. as prec. + -EE I.] 

1. One who compels or constrains. 

»tS77 Sir T. Smith in Strype Life App. iv. (1820) 254 
What pleasure shall the compelled party have of the com- 
peller? X636 Blunt Voy. Levant 1x7 (T.) Tliat due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained between the compellers 
and the compelled. 

2. One who drives : fig. one who guides or rules. 
See also cloud-compeller s. v. Cloud sb. 

*577 87 FIolinshed Chron. HI, 866/1 That this man was 
..cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. 182a 
Scott Pirate xxviii, Stern compeller of the clouds, thou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kennar. 1866 Neale 
Seg. <S* Hymns 181 ‘Zeus father'., compeller of tempests. 
1884 Literary Era IL 147 First the creature and then the 
compeller of the movement. 

Compelling* (k/mpedlij), vbl sb. [f. Compel 
-f- -iNO LJ The action of the verb Compel. 

X496 Dives Iff Paup. (W. de W.) in. xvii. 152/2 Whan 
seruauntes trauayll in the sondaye by compellynge of theyr 
soueraynes. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 313 These 

inconveniencies and dangers follow the compelling of set 
formes. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introcl. (1862) 96 The ex- 
pectation that .. there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

CompeTliug* ppb [f* prec. + -ing 2 j 

That compels : see the verb. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. 1. ii. 141 Vnder a compelling occa- 
sion. 1850 Tennyso.n In Mem. xxix, With such compelling 
cause to grieve. 

Hence Compellingly adv. 

1654 Jer. Taylor Pres. § 2 (R.) Probably, obscurely, 
peradventure : but not evidently, cornpellingly, necessarily. 
X887 Mary Linskill In Exek. for Soul III. Ixv. 253 Her 
hand was laid cornpellingly upon the arm of Damians. 

Compenable, -abiiU, -abyll, vars. of Com- 
PANABLE, a. Obs. 

Compence, var. of Compense v. Obs. 
CompezLd (kp*mpend), sb. [ad . L. compend-mm : 
see below. Cf. stipend!\ *= Compendium. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist Scot. (188^) 41 Of the Sey 
calfes - . the cause of this our compend, permitis vs nocht copi- 
ouslie to expone. *640 (>. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adzf. Learn. 327, 
I would principally advise, .that Youth beware of compends 
and abridgements. X796 Monsz Amer. Geog. 1 . 526 A com- 
pend or syllabus of their lectures. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1852) 123 The Compend of Aldrich . .has furnished, 
for above a Century, the little all of Logic doled out . . by 
the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. 1881 W. K. 
Smith Old Test in few. Ch. it The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the Thirty-niue 
Articles are compends. 
b. transf. and fig. 

164a Declar. Lords <$• Com.^ To Gen. Assemb. Ch. Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 416 He shewed . . vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as a compend of the whole. xSSa J. Payne toot Nights 
1 . 182 He 's such a compend of beauties, 

Compe* 2 id v. nonce-tvd.f to narrate briefly. 
x6o6 Warner Alb, Eng. xiv. Ixxxiii. 345 'We shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Men, 
t Compemdage. Obs. rare-K [f, h. com- 
pend-h^e taken in the analytical sense of ‘hang 
together’ + -age ; cf, appendage.J A mass of things 
hanging together. 

X773 Hawkesworth Voy. III. 441 A scarlet flower, that 
seemed to be a compendage of many fibres. 

t Compe’udance. Obs. rare-K [f. as prec, 
+ -ANCE ; cf. depefidance."] Confederation. 

1638 UsSHER Ann. 463 The . , designe of working men off 
allyance and compendance with Prusias. 

t Compendda'riouSy a, Obs.-o [f. L. com- 
pendidri-us zoxici^t, compendious, f. compendium 
(see below) + -ous.] Concise, abridged, 

17M-6 in Bailey CfoHo). 

+ Oompe’Udiarist. Obs. rare. [f. next -f- - 1 ST.] 
A maker of compendiums. 

1679 Prance Addii. Narr. 20 Here, .the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed. 

t Compe*ndiary, sb. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
€ompendtd7‘i-ussh.oxtj compendious, f. compefidium : 
see below. The sb. represents L. compendidriumt 
the neuter of the adj. used subst. : see -abium, -aey.] 

A. sb. A compendium. 

1389 Nashe Pref. Greene’s Arcadia (16x6) 7 Their ouer- 
fraught studies, with trifling compendiaries. 1622 Missel- 
den Free Trade 42 An Epitome or Compendiary of all the 
former Statutes, a X63X Donne Serm. xxxii. 3x6 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgment. 

B. Oij. Compendious, expeditious, brief. 

1609 Bp. Barlow Atisw. Nameless Catholic 20 A Com- 
j^ndiary limitation. 1677 Gale Crf. Gentiles II. m. 100 
To circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under his power. X801-15 Fuseli Lect, Art x. 
(X848) 531 That compendiary method which, .has ruined the 
arts of every country by reciucing execution to a recipe. 

t Compe'Hdiate, ppl- a. Ohs. [ad. L. eom- 
pendidt- ppl. stem of compendidre to contract, 
£ compendi-um.} Contracted, diminutive. 


COMPEKDIATE. 

^593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 123 In the round com- 
pendiate bladder of thy braine. 1599 — Lenten. SUiffe 
jEp. Ded., Your dlminutiue excelsitude and compendiate 
greatnesse. 

t Compe'ttdiates v, Ohs, [f. L. campendiat- : 
see prec. and -ATE j trans. To sum up concisely, 
1614 J. King Vitis Palatina 2 That which concludeth and 
compendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel. ^x62S 
Boys Wks, (1629) 720 To Compendiat all these notes in a 
few words, 1639 W. Sclater Worthy Commnn. i That 
sacred Map, in which we have corapendiated the summe of 
those choice favours from above. 

Hence Compo’ndiator, one who compendiates. 
1679 PRMiCE. Addit. Narr, 22 That other Remarque of 
the Compendiator. 

t Compendie. Ohs. » Compendium. 

E574 Newton Health Mag, 5 Sundrie sortes of exercise. . 
agreable for them, into whom I namely have penned and 
written this compendie. 

t Compemdiment. Ohs, rare, [In form from 
la. compend-h^e + -MENT: the sense follows com- 
pendium, etc.] == Compendium. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. xv. 69 Philosophers cal man the 
compendiment or abridgement of the greater world. 

t Compeiidio'sity. Ohs,-^ [ad. late L. 
compendiositat-em, f. compendios-us ; see next.] «» 
Compendiousness. 

1730-6 in Bailey (foliob 

CompendiOTlS ik^mpe*ndi9s], a, [a. Anglo- 
F. '^compendious = OF. compendieux, ad. L. com- 
pendids-us advantageous, abridged, brief, f. com- 
pendi-um : see below and -ous.J 

1 . Containing the substance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinct, summary ; comprehensive 
though brief j esp. of literary works j also of their 
authors. 

1388 Wyclif Pref, Ep. Jerome 73 Seuen epistlis, as wel 

f oostly and mystik as compendiouse. c 1400 A pol. Loll, 75 
e newe lawe, compendiosar & more complet & more profit- 
ablar Ipstn ani o}?er lawe. CX425 Metr. Pref, Hampole's 
Psalter Compendyous short gode & profetebul To inanni's 
soule. c 1460 Stans Piter ad Mensam 94 in Rel, Ant, I. 
158 Thof that thu be compendious of sentence, c 1510 
Barclay Mirr. Gd, Mann, (1570) Aj, This litle treatise in 
stile compendious. 1370 Ascham Scholem, (Arb.l 82. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n, vi. § i Man . . an extract or com- 
pendious image of the world. 1677 Hale Contempl. n. 9 
It is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Png'. Poetry III. 8 A compendious 
analysis of the chapters which form this . . compilation. 
1842 Arnold Led, Mod. Hist, ii. (1878J 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 

1 2 . Of a way, method, or process : That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitous, direct ; 
summary. Ohs, 

c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 He hat will go first to 
Babilon By anoher way mare compendious han I hafe tald 
off. x6o2 Carew Cornwall ( 1723) 143 A way not so safe as 
compendious, when the tyde is out. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel. III. iv. I. V. (1676) 412/1, I think the mo.st compendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. 1630 
Fuller Pisgah iv. iii. 58 This compendious passage betwixt 
Egypt and Canaan, a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems 
(177s) 141 The compendious art to lye and cheat. 1669 
Worlidge Agric. (1681)105 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol, I. 504 The 
most compendious passage to the shades below. 

tb. Economical Ohs, Cf. Compendium 3. 

1384 R. Discov, Witcher, iv. ii. 59 The di veil avoideth 
superfluitie as much as he may. . If the divell were .so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, eta 

t o. Profitable. 

1613 R.C. Table A lph.{ed. 3\ Compendious, short, profit- 
able. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Compendious, very profitable. 
Compendiously (k^mpe-ndissli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LX ii.] In a compendious manner j briefly, 
concisely, comprehensively, summarily. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. JDe P. R, ix. i. (1495) 344 Now we 
wol speke shortly and compendyously of theffect. C1400 
Rom. Rose 2346 Now wole I shortly heere reherce. . A1 the 
sentence by and by, In wordis fewe compendiously. 1309 
Paternoster (W. de W.) Aij, A rygbt profytahle treatyse 
compendiously drawen out of many & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men. 1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownisis § 33 The 
Articles of Religion, .as they are compendiouslie set downe 
in the Crede. 1837 Whewell Hist. Indue Sc. 1, 15 No 
other way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Compendioxisiiess (k^mpemdissnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveness, conciseness, brevity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 All 
thoffice of the day is ended vnder compendiousnes of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. 1326 Tindale Pt. T, Ep. to Rdr., To 
bring to compendiousness that which is now translated at 
the length. 1561 Eden Arte of Nauig. Aijb, I..haue 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a briefe compyndious- 
nesse, 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v, 146 The inviting easi- 
ness and compendiousness of this Assertion. 187a Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 122 This outward ease and swift compendi- 
ousness of speech. 

Compenditim (k^mpemdi'^m). PI. -urns, -a. 
[a, L. compendium that which is weighed together, 
a sparing, saving, abbreviation, f. compend-he to 
weigh together, I com- + pendere to weigh.] 
tl. A short cut ; Hhe near way ’ (J.). 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xlii. (1887) 258 [He] may perhaps 
wish for some way without Grammer, and couet a Com- 
pendium. 

2 . An abridgement or condensation of a larger 


7ir 

work or treatise, giving the sense and substance, 
within smaller compass, 

1589 Nashk Pref, to Greends Arcadia (1616) v These men 
. .doe pound their capacitie in barren Compenaiums. 1668 
Hale Pref. Rolld s Abridgm. 5 There were an incredible 
number of.. Volumes of their Laws; whereupon that.. 
Prince, .reduced them into a better Compendium. 1793 T. 
Beddoes Math. Evid. 79 The writers of compendiums of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 
Pref. 6 Many highly valuable compendia of Physical Geo- 
graphy are extant. 

fig. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xv. (1664! 158 Others, 
having but the compendium of excellencj% he alone had it 
in the greatest volumns. 

b. An epitome, a summary, a brief. 

1608 Middleton Earn. Lave v. iii, You understand my 
case now? I do. .here’s the compendium. 1619 Drayton 
Legends Pref,, By way of Briefe or Compendium. 1713 
Guardian No. 78 Indexes and dictionaries . . are the com- 
pendium of all knowledge. ^ 1833 H erschel Pop. Led. Sc. 
iv. § 30 <1873) 167 Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting compendium 
of the state of the barometer, eta 

c. transf, and Jig. A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature ; an abstract. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. in. iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compendum of all iniquity. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 231 Great Brittaine, a Compendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 Sterne Serrn. v. 
iia A case - .which may be looked upon as the compendium 
of all charity. X863 Geo. Eliot Romo la i. vi, A com- 
pendium of extravagances and incongruities. 

d. An abbreviation whereby two or more letters 
are expressed by a single character. 

1833 G. S. Fkbbr Recapit. Apost. 88 In the construction 
of these compendia or . . contractions,^ the compendium r 
was framed out of the two distinct cursive letters s and t. 

•f 3 . Sparing or saving ; economy of labour, 
space, etc. Ohs. 

1638 Wilkins Hew World i. (1684) 29 Shewing a Com- 
pendium of Providence, that could make the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. x63i Charleton Ephes. ^ Cipint. 
Matrons 11. (1668) 71 Nor do we think that substraction a 
loss, but a Compendium. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 372 
Double Consonants, .for the Compendium of writing, are . , 
expressed by single Charactens. a 1734 North Lives I. 
248 The judges, for compendium of travel, took the fir.st 
town . . capable of receiving them. — Exam. in. x. (1740) 
660 These Methods are used for Compendium. 1793 Smea- 
TON Edystone L. § 32 The manner . . is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. i8iz W ood- 
HOL'SE Asiron. xviii. igg The sole object of this . . is com- 
pendium of calculation. 

t Compendize, 2^. Ohs. [f. Compend + -izb.] 
trans. To epitomize, abridge. 

1693 Apol, Clergy Scot. 87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compendise that Book, X722 Wodrow Suff. Ck. Scot. II. 
II. ix. 259, I find them compendised by himself. 1722 D. 
Spence (title), Arithmetick Compendiz’d. 

Compenetrate (k^mpe-n/tr^it), v. [f. med.L. 
compenetrat- ppl. stem of compenetrdre : see CoM- 
and Penetrate.] trans. To penetrate in every 
part, pervade, permeate. 

1686 Boyle Free Enq. 359 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask, How a Corporeal Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Parts. X836 F. Mahonv in Fraser's Mag. 
XIV. 01 Animal matter- - impregnated, or, to use the school 
term, '^compenetrated,’ by a spiritual essence. x8ss Cdl. 
Wiseman Fabiola 73 The world . . felt itself surrounded, 
filled, compenetrated by a mysterious system. 

Compeuetration (kpmpenftr^-Jan). [n. of 
action from prec. : cf. mod.F. compinetration^ 
The action of compenetrating, mutual penetration. 

i8o2 Playfair Jllustr. Hutton. Th. 246 The compenetra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances. 
1849 J. Wilson in Blachw, Mag. LXVI, 25a This absorp- 
tion and compenetration of the two ideas. 

Compe'Zisable, Ohs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensahle vi6th c. in Littrd), f. compenser to CoM- 
PENSE : see -ABLE,] Capable of being compensated, 
1661 FmxuKtiLResolvesii. 1. (1677) 260 Future danger, no way 
compensable by the short delight. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
X721 in Bailey ; thence in Johnson and mod. Diets, 
i" Compe'USanty a. Ohs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensant pr. pple. ; see Compense.] Compensating. 

1624 F. White Reply Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make compensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne. Ibid. 549 By Satisfaction he vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfaction, not compensant. 

Compensate (k^’inpensdit, kpmpe’ns<fit'), v. [f. 
L. compensat- ppl. stem of compensdre to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, etc., f. 
com- 4 - pensdre, frequent, of penddre to weigh. Cf. 
Compense. 

The first pronunciation is that now usual in England, but 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing diets, had until 
<11850-70 only the other, which is also that of 18th c, 
poets. Tennyson has both ; (co’mpensated) in the Princess 
1847.] 

1 , trans. To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for. 

1636 Artif. Handsomeness (’X662) 81 Those happy delu- 
sions, whereby we . .compensate those our deformities. 1660 
H. Myst. Godliness To compensate their neglect. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. m. i. 6 The benefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 1732 Pope F.ss. Man 1. 181 Each 
seeming want compensated of course. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. I. IS Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
1838 De Morgan Ess.Probab. 152 The opposite errors may 
. . compensate each other exactly. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 
133 For often fineness compensated size, 1864 — En. Ard. 
249 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


COMPEBTSATION, 

By shrewdness, a 1862 Buckle Cim'liz. HI. v. 378 His native 
strength may compensate the defects of his equipment. 

lo. Const, with (an equivalent), by (an action). 

X646S1RT. Pseud. Ep. m. xvi. 144 She compensates 

the death of the father by the. .murder of the mother. 1649 
'Ko'B'bs.ts Clavis Bibl. 54g That they may compensate the 
barrennesse of the ground with the multitude of Cattell. 
1672 Wilkins Relig. 20 Compensating good with good, 
and not with evil. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 134 Compensating 
his loss with added hours Of social converse. Ibid. iv. 768 
Compensating his loss By supplemental shifts, the best he 
may. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot.BZ^. The loss of water .. not 
being compensated by absorption from below. 

c. to a person, 

1778 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 248 To compensate to us in 
the east what we have lost irrecoverably in the we.st. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy f It, Isl III. 35 To compensate to the 
Venetians, .the .spoliation they had suffered. 

d. ahsol. To make compensation or amends. 

x66o R. Coke Power fy SubJ. 176 Let us. .abstain from all 

wickedne.ss for the future, and duly compensate. 1774 T. 
Twining Recr. <!• Stud, (1882) 25 If it. .has defects . . it has 
beauties and delicacies which amply compensate, 

2. intr. To be an equivalent, to make up for. 

1648 Ch.-lands not to be sold 42 What proportion of carnall 

things can compensate for things spirituall. <21677 Barrow 
Wks.lt6B6) III. 75 There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 1784 Cowper 7'ask xv. 
434 Solicitous how be.st He may compensate for a day of 
sloth By works of darkness. <zi83i A. Knox Rem, <1844) I. 
71 Which could never be_ compensated for by .. attention. 
1879 Froude Oiw xxiii. 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers. 

3. trans. To make equal return to, to recompense 
or remunerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

1814 WoRDsw. Excursion in. 801, I should at least secure 
my own. And be in part compensated. 1818 Cx^vise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 459 To compensate yourself for your rent and 
services, x^o Haughton Phys. Geog. v, 228 Navigable 
rivers, .seem to compensate South America for its deficiency 
in coal-beds. 

4. Jlfech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion ; to make up for (the variations to which a 
pendulum is liable), trans. and intr. 

1819 [see Compensating ppl. a. h]. 1830 E. B. Denison 
Rudim, Treat. Watches, etc. 84 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod. Ibid. 274 If the pendulum is not compensated it must 
he of wood. 1871 B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) 79 The first who 
attempted to compensate for change of length of a pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English clockmaker. 

Hence Oo*mpensated ; Oo'mpensating vbl. sh. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. xgo A cheap, .com- 
pensated pendulum may be made with a wood rod and lead 
bob. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 39 Compemating,xeiZoragzxiSA. 
Compensating, ppL a. [f. prec. h- -ing 2.] 
That compensates. 

X710 Norris Chr. Prud. viii. 369 Humility, a very com- 
pensating and atoning vertue, 1838 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 334 The compensating sanctity of another, 1S68 
Browning Bk. vn. 1473 , 1 trust In the compensating 

S reat God. 1878 J. W. Ebsworth Bagford Ball. (Ballad 
oc.) 924 To make the parents give a compensating dowry, 
b. Compensating-halance^ -pendulumx see Com- 
pensation 3. 

i8xg Rees Cycl. s.v. Pendulum, Graham's mercurial pen- 
dulum., may be considered as the first compensating: pen- 
dulum. 1874 H. Godfray Astron. iii. 42 They are compen- 
sating pendulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances. 

Hence Compensatingly izt/z'. 

1876 Tinsley's Mag. XVIII. 50 The Giver of good gifts 

f ives his gifts compensatingly. ^ 1883 G. Meredith Diana 
I. xii. 286 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law's persecution of women. 

Compensation (k^mpens^-Jan). [ad. h.com- 
pensdttdn-em (or Y . compensation, i6th c. iuLittre), 
n. of action f. compensdre \ see Compensate.] 

1. The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated ; counterbalance, rendering of 
an equivalent, requital, recompense. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 211 His sustres Vat 
were bis heyres hadde o|>er londes Verfore in compensa- 
cioun, 1597 Bacon Coulers viii. Ess, (Arb.) 149 If euill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a kind of com- 
pensation. ^ X65X W. G. tr. Cowels Inst. 218 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberies. x8x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 359 Some articles capable of be- 
coming manure are introduced in compensation. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serm. ix. 188 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of strict compensation, .you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. 

b. Mech. The balance or neutralization of op- 
posing forces. 

X789 W. Nicholson Elecir. in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 283 
Whenever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxiii, 204 The.. axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation . . have been 
called . . axes of compensation. 1837 — Magnetism 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek. 600/2 Adjustment of the screws. . 
rendering this compensation a tedious, .operation. 

c. Med. (Seequot 1 S 82 ,) 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880') 334 The stage of com- 
pensation. .may last for years. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Com- 
pensation . . those conditions by which the effects of con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. It may be ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. 

2. That which is given in recompense, an equi- 
valent rendered, remuneration, amends. 

x6io Shaks- Temp. iv. i. 2 If I haue too austerely punish’d 
you, Your compensation makes amends. X776 Adam Smith 
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M I. i vi. ss The compensation which the boriciwer 
pays to the lender. 2843 S. Austin JHank/s Nisi. Ref. IL 
505 They accepted compensation in money or in kind.^ 1878 
l&KovfmtiG La Smsiaz 59 Pains with sorry compensations. 

b. Amends or recompense loss or damage. 
2804 Eari. 1 jAVx>b'rq . PuM. lVeaUhUZiQ)xs<i A proprietor 
. .entitled to a compensation for what his capital would 
have produced him. 2850 Robrri‘son Senn. Ser. lu. ii. 
(1872) 27 Men think that heaven is to be a compensation 
for earthly loss, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined to make us some compensation for the loss, 

He has sued the Railway Company for compensation, 
Tliey will receive compensation for disturbance. 

C. Civil Laiv. (See quot.) 

1848 Wharton Laiv Lex., Compensatio7t. . a sort of right 
by set-off, whereby a person who has been sued for a debt, 
demands that the debt may be compensated with what is 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that case, is equiva- 
lent to payment. 

3. attrib. and Cmth.^ as compensation act^ wafer, 
etc.; compensatioii-balance, -pendiilnm, in a 
ctironometer, a balance-wBeel or a pendulum hav- 
ing arrangements which neutralize the effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature ; compensation-curb, -stud, 
etc., parts of such mechanism; compensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize each other’s effect. 

2^2 (title). Commonable Rights ^Compensation Act. 
2805 Hardy in Trans. Soc. Arts XXIIL 378 We have at 
present two ^compensation balances. 18^ Brands J?/et. 
Sc. (N. York) 1 17 That which is most generally adopted is 
the expansion or compensation-balance. 1874 Knight 
Dici.^Meck. 6ooix Compensation Balance .. invented by 
Harrison, of Fonlby, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years — 1728-1761 — to the discovery. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 4 r Clcckm, 66^ The ^compensation 
curb was invented by Harrison, but. .it is never used now. 
1888 Daily News 30 Nov. 2;'x The water passing through 
the masonry in a twenty-inch pipe, and into a ^compensa- 
tion house, where .. the millions of gallons that have to 
e.scape can be measured to a nicety. 2866 Dickens Mughy 
*}unci. 279 (Hoppe) I'he value of the house had been re- 
ferred to what was popularly ctdied a *compen.sation-jury. 
1807 Ward in Trans. Soc. Arts XXV. 116, T send you a 
new ^compensation pendulum. c xBSi Teipplin & Rigg tr. 
Sannier's Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums . . 
to neutralize the effects of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch <$■ 
Clockm. 66 With the changes of temperature the *com- 
pensation stud moves to and fro. 2889 Pall Mall G. 13 
July 3/1 The bill docs not provide for any storage or any 
^compensation water to be sent down the .stream. 

Compensational (kpmpens/'-Janal), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL 1.] Of or pertaining to compensation. 

1824 Bentham Whs. X. ^48 For imputation of motives 
there should be no re.spon.sibility, punitional or compensa- 
tional. 186^ Bushnell P^zcar. Sacr. m. iv. 243 Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God's justice. 

Compensative (k/mpe'nsativ),^. [f, L. com-^ 
pcnsdUj ppl. stena of compensare + -IVE. (Mrs, 
Browning has the pronunciation co'mpensa'dive.y^ 
*= Compensatory. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iI. 23 Pious frauds, compen- 
sative sins,^ 1647 M. Hudson Divitie Right Govt. ir. ix. 131 
Compensative Honour, .to remunerate integrity. 2820 Haz* 
LiTT Lect. Dram. Lit. (L.% The compensative justice of the 
old Drama. 2840 Mrs. BixowvuvioDramafExi/e Wks-1889 
I. 10 A compensative splendour. Hid. 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest. 1868 Rogers Pol, Econ. ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase, .in the money wages , , 
be more than compensative for the general rise in prices, 
b. as sb. Compensation. 

2822-30 Lamb Lei. to Barton (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative. 

Hence Compemsativeiiess. 

2730-36 in Bailey (folio). 

Compensator (kfi-mpens^itoi). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. compensare to Compensate: cf. F. corn- 
pens ateur'\ One who or that which compensates, 
2888 Pall Mall G. 19 Apr. 6/1 A compensator, a consoler, 
and a refuge from the wreck and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivance or instrument for produc- 
ing mechanical compensation : seeqnots. 

2837 Brewster Magnet. 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. c i86x 
Tripplin & Rigg tr. SatmtePs Modi. Horology tZ^ Makers 
of compensators. 1867^ Smyth SailoPs WoraJL 462 Mag- 
netic compensator, an iron plate fixed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needle. 

2874 !^ight Diet. Meek. 601 ’x Compensator .. sl device to 
equalize the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retort.s. 

Compensatoxy (k^mpe-nsatori), a. [f. as 
prec. ■+• -OEY : cf, F. compensafoire.} Having the 
function of compensating ; affording compensation. 

2602-2 Fulbecke istPt. Parall. B Gifts.. called Coaipen- 
satorie, because they are giuen for some cause or con- 
sideration. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1804) 397 Another 
instance of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prohdb. 142 That the effect 
of successive lap.ses . . shall be compensatory of each other, 

2875 Whitney Life Lang, iv. 52 With compensatory pro- 
loni^tion of the preceding vowel. 

t CompeTiSe, V. Obs. Also 7 compence. [a. 
OF. compenser ( 13 th c, in Godef.), Pr. and Sp. 
conipemar. It compensare '.-LL. compensarei\ To 
Compensate, to counterbalanws. a. frans. 

2393 Gower Conf. I. 365 His sinne was despensed With 
golde, wherof it was compensed. 2622 Bacon Hen. VI f 


208 The loyes and Feasts of the two Marriages, were 
compensed with the Mournings and Funerals of Prince 
Arthur and of Queene Elizabeth. 2626 — Sylva § 398 The 
Length of the Night and the Dews thereof, do compence 
the Heat of the Day. 2648 Remonstr. Army ^ Officers 49 
The hazzard . . is abundantly compenst by those hopes. 1706 
J. Frazer Sec. Sight in Ess. Witcher. (1820) 179 God might 
compense the want of many other gifts, 
b. intr. 

1825 Southey Paraguay iii. 42 For what thou losest , . 
There is one change alone that may compense, 
t Coisipe'liseil’. Obs. One who makes com- 
pensation. 

2757 R. Hog Snppl. Decisions 77 (Jam.) To infer com- 
pensation . . it is not enough that the compenser had an a.s- 
signation in his person before the other party’s cedfent was 
denuded by assignation. 

Comper, obs. f. Compare v., and Compeer. 

II Comperage. [F. f. compere ; see Compere.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1656 , whence in Coles, etc.). 
Compereioner, var. of Comparcionbr, Obs. 

11 Compe're. Obs. [a. F. cotnpbre, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a child ; hence, male gossip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate:— L. compaterx cf, Com- 
per aoe, Compeer 2.] 

2738 Common Sense (17391 II. 152 In France, there was 
scarce an Old Gentleman . . without a Mistress, nor a Married 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant. 

Compere, obs. f. Compare, Compear, Compeer. 
t Comper emdinate, v. Ohs.-^ [f. L. com- 
perendindre to put off (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. comperendin-us (dies) 
third day following, f- com- + perendinus, adj. f. 
perendie the day after to-morrow.] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

2623 CocKERAM. Thence in Blount, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Hence f Comperenclina'tioji, a putting off. 

2678 in Phillips. Thence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

+Compere’aidinous, Ohs.~^ [tZ.com- 
perendin-ns + -oos.] Prolonged, deferred. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

fCompernage. Ohs. ferron, form of com- 
panage, or companiage, a. OF. compagnage, com- 
panage, t compagn- : see Companion + -aoe.] 
Companionship, company. 

c 24ys Parienay 1020 Som all night dysported . . Many fayr 
songis songe that com^mage. Ibid. 3706 A thing I shall 
you declare truly, Ar I me departe fro your corapernage. 

U Also erron. form of Companage, q.v. 
tCompert, sh. Ohs. Also 6 comperite, 
-perte. [ad. L. cojnpert-um, pa. pple. of compert-j^e 
to disclose fully, ascertain, f. com- par (i)- ere to 
get. In meaning akin to late L. comperiorium, a 
judicial inquest in civil cases (Du Cange).] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry, 

T. Bedyll in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camd. Soc.) 
so Maister Leyghton hath wreten certen compertes unto 
you. 253s T. Legh ibid. 66 As ye shall knowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. 25^ J. Ap Rice ibid. 85 T‘o 
advertise yow of our prooedinges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same, Latimer Serm. 4- Rem. (2845) 
417 When comperites doth shew what fedities doth grow. 

J* Compert, < 2 . Obs.rare^^. A scribal error for 
compt^Z. comptus adorned, dressed (on the head). 

C2<^ Apol. Loll. 59 To haue not wij? hem ..^eng men 
kembid or compert iSt. Bernard De Consid. iv. vl 21 
Comptos adolescentes secnm non kcJ>ere%. 

Compertiment, obs. f. Compartment. 
Compesce (k^pe's), v. arch. Also 5 com- 
pesse. [ad, L. compesc^e to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb. Since i 6 th c. only in Sc. writers.] 
trans. To restrain, repress, curb. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ti. xiv. By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and melancolye. 2637 
Gillespie Eng. -Pop. Cerem, in. viii, 276 A coactive power 
to compesce the turbulent, 2680 tr. Buchanads De Jure 
Regfii (1689) 27 A Plaister to compesce the Eruptions of 
Flegm- 2682 CoLViL Whigs Snpplic, (1752) 102 Compesce 
me, muse, these stout bravadoes. 2722 Womow Suff. Ch. 
Scot. (18:^) I. Introd. 21 Tyranny which was compesced 
with very much ado. 2865 Carlyle Fredh, Gt. VII. xvni, 
iii. 132 Oldenburg . . has coerced and compesced them into 
soldierly obedience. 

Compess, -est, obs. ff. Compost. 
t Compester, V. Obs. [a. OF. compesie-r « 
OF. composte-r «= medX. compostdre to dung land, 
f. OF. compost ; see Compost (which had also the 
variant compesf). The -er is app. the Fr. infinitive 
ending,] To dung, manure. 

2628 Coke On Liti. tsaa. For kme and sheep to com- 
pester the Ipd. 26^ Ventris Rep. i. (2702) 28 Or those 
Ibeasts] which he takes to compester his land. 

Competable, obs. f. Competibee. 
t Compete, Obs. rare, [a, F. compiler 
(14th c.), ad. L. compefire in its earlier neuter 
sense, ‘to fall together, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be dne^ f. com- together 
+ petire to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, try 
to reach, strive after, sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From the later active sense eff compefere we have Compete 
vi ^ ; the two senses are intermixed in the derivatives that 
follow, but competence, -mey, competent, competible, and 
their derivatives, belong in the main to this sense.] 


int7\ To be suitable, applicable, or ‘competent ^ 
2342 R. Copland Gnydods Quest. Chirurg., Ihere ben 
thre maners [of lygatures or rollynges]. One is incarnatyue, 
and it competeth to newe woundes, and fractures. 

Compete (k^mpft), vf Also 7 eompate. 
[repr. L. compet-ire, in its post- classical active 
sense ‘ to strive after (something) in company or 
together f. com- together + pet ere to aim at, go 
toward, try to reach, seek, etc. : see prec. No 
such sense is recognized by Littr 4 for mod.F. com- 
puter, but Cotgrave has ‘ cotnpeter, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto ; also, to belong 
or appertaine to\ = prec. vb.); also, ‘ to demaund, 
or sue for the same thing that another doth’ ( which 
corresponds to this), Florio 1598 has It. competere 

* to contend or striue for any suite, office, place, or 
dignitie,’ [idu] ‘ to contend or striue with another 
for maistrie’ ; Minsheu has "dti^.compiier ‘ to be meet 
for, to agreewith’ ( prec.) ; ‘ to sue with another 
for anything, to contend or striue for any suit, 
office, or dignity’. The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, compelor; cf. also Compe- 
tence, Competency, sense I. Though in occa- 
sional use ill 1 7th c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor in Todd 1818, Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 

* now not uncommon in speech * ; by critics, in 1 8 24, 
it was styled ‘a Scotticism’, and ‘an American 
discovery ’.] 

1 . intr. To enter into or be put in rivalry with, 
to vie with another m any respect. 

2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy xvii, The Church of 
England is blessed with a true clergy and glorious; and 
such a one as his Italian generation .. shall never presume 
to compete with, in worthinesse and honour. 2659 Ham- 
mond On Ps. cxxxix. 15. Annot 677 No embioidery or 
carpet-work in the world can compate with ip 2733 
Guthrie’s Trial 221 (Jam.) Also the man here giveth up 
with other lovers; as they compete witii Christ, he resolves 
not to be for another, %a 2800 Milner (Webster 1828), The 
sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the inspired 
authors. 1822 Heber Life yer.^ 'fceylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of learning 
and genius. 2826 Southey in Q. Rev, XXXI V. lot Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might . . compete with the 
grandest trees of a Sumatran forest. 

2 . To Strive with another, /or the attainment of 
a thing, in doing something. 

179s Southey yoan of Arc \\\. 282 Comx)eting with him 
to protect the Maid. 1803 W. Taylor in A nn. Rev. I. 274 
All the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
regiments. 2822 [M. Davenport Hill] Public Education 
205 All his endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented by them. 1824 De Quincey {Review of prec.) in 
Lozzd. Mag. 41 1 From his use of the Scotticisms ‘succumb', 
‘compete '..he ought to be a Scotchman. 2824 BlacJkv. 
Mag. XVI. 620 Another class of transgressions, in our 
author, we shall now enumerate : — * to compete '—(an Amer- 
ican discovery). 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V, Diffe- 
rent persons should compete with one another m asking 
questions. 

b. esp. in commercial relations : To strive with 
others in the production and sale of commodities, 
or command of the market. 

a 1844 Campbell Poems, Revisiting Sc, River iii, Till 
Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 2837 Ruskin PoL Econ. 
Art 59 Let the paper manufacturers compete with the 
government. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with shopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower their prices. 

Competence (kp-mpAms). [a. F. compiieme 
‘ competencie, conueniencie, sufficiende, aptnesse, 
fitnesse, agrecablenesse ; also concurrencie, com- 
pettitorship ’ (Cotgr.) : cf. It. competenUa ‘ compe- 
tencie, conueniencie, also contending for one same 
thing' (Florio), Sp. competencia ‘competencie, cor- 
riualitie; sufficiency, conneniency’ (Minsheu); ad. 
L. competenUa (post-class.) meeting together, agree- 
ment, symmetry, planetary conjunction ; f. competent-^ 
pr. pple. of competere : see Comfete vf and AJ 

I. In sense of Compete v.^ 

f 1 . Rivalry in dignity or relative position, vying. 
2§94 Carew Hziorte’s Exasn. Wits xv. (1596) 266 Man. . 
seeing that the angels with whom he had competence were 
irnmortall [cf. ‘ Made a little lower than, the angels 'J. 

II. In sense of Compete 57.1 

1 2 . An adequate supply, a sufficiency of. Obs. 
2397 Shaics. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 70 For competence of life I 
will allow you. That lacke of meanes enforce you not to 
euill. 2623 Massinger Bondmaoi iv. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted To each man's proper use. 1724 Gay 
What dye call it I Prelim. Sc. 3, I will have a ghost; nay, 

I will have a Competence of Ghosts. 2740 Gray Lett, m 
Poems (i 77 S^ Such a private happiness (supposing a small 
competence of fortune) is almost always in one’s iwwer, 

3 . A sufficiency of means for living comfortably ; 
a comfortable living or estate ; = Competency 3. 

263a Massinger City Madmn iv. i, I shall be enabled To 
make payment of my debts to all the world, And leave my- 
self a cximpetence. 2640-2 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min, 
Bh. (185s) 65 To appoynt to hir ane competance out of hir 
said husband's estate. 274a Young Nt. Tk. vi. 509 A com- 
petence is vital to content 2815 Jane Austen Emma l ii, 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 
little estate. 2872 Blackie Four Phases L 6 He had been 
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!e^ some small competence by bis fatber. 1882 Shorthouse 
y. Ingksant II, 51 Earn a competence and fame. 

lb. The condition of having sufficient means for | 
living comfortably ; easy circumstances;. 

1738 Swift Imitt Horace 11. vi. (R,\ Preserve, Almighty 
Providence 1 Just what you gave me, competence. 1753 i 
Johnson Rambler No- 206 ?* 5 They . . growled away their i 
latter years in discontented competence. 1814 Wordsw. 
Excursion vi. Wks. 496/2 Robbed of competence. And her | 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1864 Tennyson AVr, 

A rd, 82 Seven happy years of health and competence. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity to deal 
adequately with a subject. 

x7§o Burke Ft, Rev. 201 To make men act zealously is 
not in the competence of law. 1796 — Lef. Noble Ed. Wks. 
1842 IL 258 Conferring upon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone within their competence . . to bestow. iSog 
Foster n. vi. 19S Even the experience of failure aug- 
ments his competence, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxi. 343 To 
doubt my own competence to understand it, 1880 W. B. 
Carpenter in Cent. 593 Naturalists of the higher 
competence in their respective departments. 

b, esp. Law. The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity or admissibility. 

1708-15 Rersey, Competence^ or Competency in Law, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
i&zj Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvii. 312 The court of 
session . . possessed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
1^6 SiR^ E, Fry in Eaw Times Rep. LIII. 623/1 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee. 

c. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. ' 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa G/Edi Windows 27 By force 
of his own fair work’s competence. a xB$z Hamilton Logic 
(iS6o) II. 465 It .shows at a glance the competence or in- 
competence of any conclusion, 
t Competencer, Obs. nome-tvd. [f. prec. 4 - 
-EB.^] The possessor of a competency (of means). 

1621 R. Johnson Way to Glory ‘A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.’ Pipove that 
position . . Then we .should have, in stead of a Bishop of a 
Church, a competencer of a Church, etc. 

Competency (k|?'mpi't&si). [ad. L. compe- 
tentia : see -ENGT. For the sense-history see Com- 
PETENGE.] 

I. In sense of Compete 

1 1. Rivalry, competition. Ohs^ 

1594 Carew Huarids Exam. Wits xiii- (1596) 233 If dif- 
ference.s of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into com- 
petencie, the one. .getteth learning in a trice, and the other 
. .can small skill in the matter, ^ 1599 Sandys Europse 
Spec. (1632) 67 The Dominicans strive m competencie with 
the Franciscans in all things. 1600 E. Blount Uniting 
Port, to Castile 92 This competencie seruin^ as a spurre. 
1604 Edmonds Observ. Csesar’s Comm. 20 Thing.s of greater 
condition are alwayes iniurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Ferrers tr. Faldes’ 
Comid. 194 The men of the world . , have no competency 
with them. 

II. In sense of Compete 

f 2. A sufficient supply ; a sufficiency qf. Oh. 

16x6 Bullokar, Competencie., sufficiency. 1619 Dalton 
Country Just. xl. (1630) 91 Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
I. ii. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of 
inhabitants for some hundred years after. 1670 Claren- 
don ContempL Ps., Tracts lx'j2i) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 91 f i He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfluity, a 1734 
North Lives {x?>26) II. 365 Commissions to return with, of 
which he had a competency. 

3. A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life ; a competent estate or income. 

1598 Barckley Feiic. Man (1631)67 A Competende suffi- 
cient preferred before surfeit X633 Burges Pers. Tithes 8. 
164s Pagitt Heresiogr. {t^. 4) 163 He would have them to 
have competencies. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) IL 
329 There is no happiness in this world without a com- 
petency. 1859 %mh%s Self Help viii. 206 To retire upon a 
competency to his native town.^ 1872 E. Peacock Mabel 
//.IL i. 7 John, . might leave his daughter a competency. 

b. The condition of having a sufficient income ; 
easy circumstances; ==CoMPETEiroE 3 b. 

1^6 Shaks. Merck. V. i, ii 9 Superfluitie comes sooner by 
white haires, but competencie Hues longer. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. IL 46 Their general competency is greatly 
owing to contempt of tyrannic fashions. 1803 Wellesley 
Disp. 365 A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 98 Gompetency — a 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity ; = CoM- 

EETENCE 4. 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace liL YXll. 331 The loan demon- 
strates, in regard to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ix. (1852) 288 It is not within 
our competency to imagine. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x, 
To give satisfactory references as to character and com- 
petency. 1858 J. Martineau Sitidies Chr. 304 To deny 
the ethical competency of the mind for this office. 

b. esp. Law. The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares rv. xxii, Whose competencie was 
of tender touch : although his might was small, his right 
was much. 1650 Ex ere. cone. Usutp. Power 81 They that 
teach, .the competency, yea duty, of any that have force to 
play the Magistrate. 1767 Blackstonk Comm, II. 377 The 
judges were extremely strict in regard to the credibility, or 
rather the competency, of the witne.sse.s. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. V. 445 She refused . . to acknowledge 
the competency of the tribunal before which she was 
called. 


CSom]pei}e 2 lt (kp^mpl’tent), a. Also 5 coupe- 
tent, 5-6 competente, 6 compu-, -po-, -pytent. 

[a. F. compitent * terme de droit * (i 5 th c, in Liltre), 
and ad. L. competent~em suitable, fitting, proper, 
lawful, pr. pple. of compet^e in its neuter senses : 
see Compete 

Suitable, fit, appropriate, proper. Oh. in i 
general sense. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 34 Euer bi oportumte, or coiipetent ] 
acordauns, to be redi to fil it. c 1430 Lvdg- Bochas vi. i. 
(1554) 146b, What maner torment ..Wer competent, couen- 
able, or condigpe To him. a 1450 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 445 ; 
And to kepe inir fest in competent place be the alderman 
and maistres assigned. 1534 More Passion Wks. xaZ^^ 
God in the creacion of jman, gaue to hym two states : one, 
competent and conuenient for hys mortal nature. 1547 
Boorde Jnirod. Kturvol. i (1870) 127 Good vytale.s, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ale. 1667 N, Fairfax in PhiL 
Trans. IL 549 A common Sudorifick. .in competent time 
relieved him. 1791 Smeaton Edystme L. (1793) § 192 
Materials, .very competent to our puiposa, 

2. Suitable to a person’s rank or position ; suit- 
able or sufficient for oomfortable living, arch. 

X440 Close Roll 23 He7i. FI, A competent annuite for lyff. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 33 A competent bed with ij peyre 
shetys. 1573 Tusser Husb. (18781 18 A competent liuing, > 
and hone.stiy had, makes such as are godlie both thankful! 
and glad. 1651 Nicholas Papers (18^) 1 . 242 To have a 
competent Joynter for her and estate for her children. 1667 
E- CHAMBERLAyNK 6 'l>G/-. 5 xrV. L III. X. (1^43) 244 Officers. . 
who have all competent salaries. 1865 Grote Plato I. iiL | 
128 Leaving a competent property. 1876 Digby Real Prop. 
iii. § I. 115 If she [a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent house shall he provided for her. 

3. Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount ox 
extent. 

C1440 Gesia Rom. Ixi. 257 (Harl. MS.ll A semly yonge 
kny3te. .he wolle fijt for yow. .yf ye wolle yeve to him com- ' 
petente salarye. 1491 Act ^ Hen. Vil, c. 14 As rauche 
therof. .as shuld be competent or nedefull to the seid re- 
paracion. 1571 Digges Pantom. i. xxxv. Ljb, Draw a 
streight line of competente length. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 108 Harmony requireth a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evelyn Pomona vi. 11729) 68 A competent while • 
before Christmas. 179* Bmkaton Mdysione L. (1793) § 272 ^ 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India IL v, ix. 703 Mr, Pitt’s 
hill . . being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act. 

t b. Sufficient but not going beyond this ; fair, 
moderate, reasonable, enough. Obs. 

153s J. Mason in Ellis OHg. Lett. 11. II. 53 Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce : all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc. be unresonabie dere. 1581 Mulcaster PositiimsyiXTXiX. 
(1887' 120 Such as be newly reeouered from sicknes - . must 
content themselues with small and competent exercise. 
1625 Bacon Ess., VicissiHide (Arb.) 376 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast. 1780 Harris 
Philolog. Enq. Wks. (1841) 409 Greek was spoken with 
competent purity in Constantinople even to the fifteenth 
century. 

4. Adequate or sufficient in quality or degree. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 76 You haue giuen me a com- 
petent reason. 1655 Fuller CA Hist. vn. iL § 4 Had 
brought their work to some competent perfection. 1683 
Burnet tr. Mords Utopia Pref. 1 He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
of the other. 1691 Ray Creation 1. {1704) 78 Necessary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(1862) HI. 387 Impossible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing, 1817 Keatinge Trav. 1 . 63 A model 
of this mountain . . would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. 

5. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
to ; properly qualified, a. Of persons. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh. i. (18431 7/2 The King asked 
him only of the Journey, .of which he might be a competent 
councellour. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 128 A matter 
..allowed by all competent Judges. 1787 T, Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) The merchant ..will he competent to 

this measure whenever he finds it a necessary one. 1856 
Emerson Traits, Ability (Bohn) II. 41 If Ml 
the wealth in the planet should perish, .they . . know them- 
selves competent to replace it. 1860 Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide. 

b. transf 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubii. i. Ii, Religion is our com- 
petent guide, 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 37 
Our sight,. is not always competent for determining the 
absolute want of light. i878_ Huxley Physiogr. 127 A 
river is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. 

6 . Law. Legally qualified or sufficient, a. Of a 
judge, court, etc. : Possessing jurisdiction or au- 
thority to act ; b. Of a witness, evidence, etc, ; 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible; 
e. Of a case, etc : Within the jurisdiction of a 
court. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy competent juge. 1536 Ad 28 Hen. 
VI 1 1 , z. 14 § 6 Any competente oourte, hauynge iurysdic- 
tion in the place. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. in. ii. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1643 
S Years Jas. /, in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793’! 310 Some few 
words touching the nature of the proofs, which in such a 
case are competent. 1708 J. Chamberlayne ^V. Ct. Brit. 

11. n, vi. (1743) 380 The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others. 1768-78 Black- 
stone Comm. in. ni. xxiii.ted. 8) 369 All witnesses .. except 
such as are infamous or such as are interested in the event 
of the cause . . are competent witnesses. 1883 Law Rep. 
Q. Bench Div. XI, 397 It has been held . . that . . an action 
for damages was not comnetent against a supreme judge 
for a censure passed by him , . on a counsel. 


7. Mot^e generally. Of thiags, etc. : a. Belonging 
to as a rightful possession or property ; proper, 
appertaining, due. b. Within one’s rights, legally 
or formally open or permissible, e. Admissible 
by rule, legitimate. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 118 _Som abstracts are proper 
notes of Soueraigntie : as Maiestie which is now competent 
to none but supreme Princes. s6oo Locke Hmn. Und. ir. 
i. § 10 That, perhaps, is the Privifege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things, .but is not competent to any finite 
Being, 1765-9 Blackstone Comm., It is not competent 
to the defendant to allege fraud in the plaintiff. 1794 
Palev AVzV/. in. ii. (iSiy) 286, ! think that it is competent 
to the Christian apologist to return this answer. 1845 
Stephen Laws Eng. 1 . 104 Though it is competent to 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies. ^ Y850 T._ S. Baynes 
Nezif Anal. Logical FortMS 76 Having particular con- 
clusions where universal are competent. — Sir W, 
Hamilton 154 Two arrangements are competent, 
t 8 . Compatible, congruous with. Obs. rare. 
axSqo Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692'' 138 Tis no more 
competent with obedience than light with darkness. 
t 9. ? Requirmg competence. Oh. 

1720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1753 IL n. 33 How. .so 
great share in the most competent parts of publick manage- 
meiit hath been, .entrusted to commoners. 

T 10 . quasi-^z/! 7 . In circumstances of competenee. 
3557 F. Seager Sch. Vertue in Babees /‘X'. 354 Ye that are 
poore, with your state be contente, Not hauinge wherwith 
to bme competente. 

f ll. quasi-jA A competency. Obs. 

1575 Briejg Disc, troub. Franckford X56 Their are not 
paste 17 or 18 whiche haue competent ynoughe to line vpon. 
,1614 Selden Titles Hon. 235 An annuall summe and com- 
petent. 

Co*33ip6teut, sh. Mccl. Mist. PL also -entea. 
[ad. L. competens (in Augustine, Jerome, etc.; 
*competens vocatur qui post instructionem fidei 
competit gnatiam Christi’’, Isidore Orig. vir. xiv, 
§ S 'b pr. pple. oi compet ere in its active sense, ‘ to 
strive after something in company *, usually in pL 
compeientes as a name of the class.] A candidate 
for baptism. 

a 165s Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413 Men and women, 
competents or candidates of tms Sacrament, 1659 H, 
L'Estrange Alliance Div. Op. 260 Infants and compe- 
tents. 1702 C. Mather Chr. iv. iv. (1852173 Men, 

who were catechumens and competentes. 17;^ W. Reeves 
Serm. 115 In the first, the Competent professed to this 
effect, I renounce Satan, etc. 

Competeaitly (kf mp/tentli), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -LY In a competent manner (see the adj.) : 
f appropriately, suitably ; sufficiently, adequately ; 
4* moderately, fairly, ‘ pretty ’ ; t comfortably (in 
circumstances) ; with legal competence. 

CZ440 Promp. Pam/. 80 Conably or competently, conu 
petenter. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 244, Xxx poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 
T5 He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to muche, but com- 
petently. 1611 Coryat Crudities They are compe- 
tently stored with hemp. 1651 I^uller Abel Rediv., 
Lzither (1867) I. 58 He had his health competently well, 
but that sometimes he was troubled with the headache. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Dztd, Dubii. 1, ii iii. §29 She is not 
competently instructed. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Butler, 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 111. iL § 27 note. That the reason itself shall be 
competently enlightened, 1884 Ld, Selbdrne in Law 
Times Rep. 15 Mar. 60/2 Whether on that subject a bye- 
law might or might not have been competently made. 

Co'mpetentiiess. [fi as prec. + -ijess.] 
Competent quality, competency. 

1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 

t CompetiM'lity. Obs. [f. next + -itt.] Tbe 
quality of being competible. (In the quot. /^com* 
patiHlity.) 

1664 Hammond 19 Serm. 'Wks. 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
with carnall desires. 

t CoaHpetible, t?. Obs. Also 7 -able. [app. 
£ L. compet-ire to be suitable or fit, to correspond 
(see Competent), or f. its F. repr. compiler in 
same sense + -ible. (Godefroy has one example of 
a F. competable — * competent * of 
1. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. 

^ 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 167 The similitude is 
in their spotted skins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. 1635 Brathwait .<4rc«i3!!. Pr. ii. 35 How 
could they . . receive any competible share in a client’s en- 
forced bounty. 1640 — Boulster Led. 8 Truth is, to a com- 
petible eye, nothing more intimately moving than beauty, 
b. Const, to. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 132 The coate-arroor of the 
Auncestor is competible to all his children. 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. 20 These, .are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1687 Towerson Baptism 13 Circumcision 
was not competible to those of the Female Sex. 

e. Const, with. Here there is sometimes con- 
fusion with Compatible, 

1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads ^ Mon. (1642) 494 It is a divine 
Principality . . nor is this competible with any creature. 
tBya Heylyn in Vernon Life Heylyn (1682) 249 The Com- 
mission . .is thought to be neither competable nor consistent 
with it [viz., a Convocation]. 1651 Hobbes Gmt. ^ Soc. 
xviii. § 6. 350 The miracles which were onely competible 
with Christ. 1660 \x. Aniyraldtis' Treat, cone. Relig. m. 
ii, 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of lo- 
difference be competible with any of these Religions. 



COMPETIBIiEHESa 


COMPILE, 


Legally competent. 

<r 1638-58 Slingsby Diary (1836) 232, I could not hold 
these persons my competible accusers. 

t Competi'bleB.esSn The quality of 

being coinpetible ; propriety, fitness. 

1667 H. More Div, Dial, i. xxx. (1713) 68 The competi- 
hleness of such Properties as they must be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there is any such thing as a Spirit. 

Competing (kpmpz ‘tig),///. [f. Compsm 

+ -INO ] That competes. 

1862 Ruskin Munera P, 11880) 103 The gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
things, x868 Gladstone ^uv. Mttndi i. (1869) ii The 
Cyclic Poems, .never attained loan equal or competing fame. 
Mod. Several of the competing poems have been published. 

Competister ; see Computist. 

Competition, (k^mpl'ti* Jon), [ad. L. compe- 
tition-em agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, n. 
of action f. compet^e ; see Compete.] 

1 . ‘The action of endeavouring to gain what 
another endea vours to gain at the same time ’ (J.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in connexion with 
competitive examinations. 

a 1608 Sir F, s 6 Though there were grudging 

there could be no competition. 1671 Milton Samson 476 
God . . will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj, i. 
(1709) 150 Where there is so much of. .Competition, and 
Uncertainty, you must expect Self-interest will govern. 
1839 Mill Liberty iii. (1863) 43/1 Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ, Or^. 65 It is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without this training. Mod. 
The place will be filled by open competition . . These scholar- 
ships ai*e now thrown open to general competition. 

b. Commerce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for custom between those who have the same com- 
modities to dispose of. 

1793 Bentham Emanc. Colonies Wlcs. 1843 IV. 412 From 
high profits in trade comes influx of traders— -from influx of 
traders, competition among traders — from competition 
among traders, reduction of prices. 183a Hr. Martineau 
Each §r dill iiu 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight, 1871 Ruskin 
Munera P, Pref. t i88o) 13 Vulgar political economy as.serts 
. .that wages are determined by competition. *^4 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under 
the name of * competition goes on unceasingly. Mod, 
Maxim. Competition is the life of trade. 

C. In Sc, Law applied chiefly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankruptcy, between creditors 
claiming in virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences. 

d. Const, ; formerly also "t 

*624 Williams in Fortescue Papers 204 In the competicion 
for soe unworthy and raeane a remote iiortherne Deanerye. 
ax 6 zS Bacon (JL), Competition to the crown there is none 
nor can be. ,2x700 Drvden (J,), Now .. there is no com- 
petition but for the second place. Mod. The competition 
for the appointment will no doubt be severe. 

e. In, into competition. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 4 The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire, a 16^1 
Donne in Selections (T8.|o) 200 Bring the honours of this 
world into the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal weight of glory in heauen. x66o R. Coke 
Just. Vind. Ep. Ded. 5 No man presumes to stand in 
competition with you. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . iii. 70 
They are a very small incon.siderabIe Tribe, in competition 
with those I treat of. X786 Mr,s. Inchbald III tell you 
what n. ii. You wou’d not, even in idea, put him in com- 

etition with me. 1841 Myers Cath. Tk. iii. § 28. 104 The 

ighest claims of the older Law are not to be put into 
competition with that Dispensation. 

2 . (with a. and //.) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; a match to determine relative excel- 
lence ; a trial of ability in order to decide the 
superiority or comparative fitness of a number of 
candidates, 

x6i8 Sir H. Carey in Fortescue Papers 36 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him. 163a Massinger 
Maid of Honour 1. ii, Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the garland. 178X Cowper Conversation. 161 
Few competitions but engender spite, And those the roost, 
where neither has a right. Mod. For the next lot put up 
[to auction] there was a keen competition. When does the 
rifle competition come off? 

6. attrib. and Comb., as competition price, rent, 
scholarship, one decided by competition; compe- 
tition-wallah [Urdu -wdld == L, -drius, Eng. -^r], 
an Anglo-Ind. colloq- term = Competitioiteb j 
applied to membera of the Indian Civil Service 
admitted on the competitive system, when first 
introduced in 1856. 

1863 dill Year R. X. 203 fheading] Competition Wallahs, 
2864 Trevelyan {iitle\ Letters of a Competition-wallah, 
Ibid. Q The stories against the competition-wallahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Haileybury men. X87S 
Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 175 Though the Irish expression 
translated * rack-rent * cannot , . denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 1878 Sat. Rev. 15 June 750 (Y.) The Com- 
petition-Wallah, at home on leave or retirement, dins per- 
petually into our ears the greatness of India. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Oct, 6/2 In an architect's office . . competition 
sets of plans. 1887 Ibid, 14 Oct. oA Legislation on the 
principle of the competition-curbing Acts. 

t Competi'tion, v. Ohs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
To compete. 

X649 Cardell Morbus Epidem, (1650) 25 If.. any thing of 
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their own . . shall providentially competition with the pub- 
lique good. 

CoxKipetrtioxier^. [f. prec. sb. + -er.] One 
who takes part in a competition ; a competitor ; 
one who enters a service, etc., by competition. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. v. Wks. IX. 564 Cornelius his 
competitioner for the bishoprick of Rome, a X64X Bp. 
Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 455 This Enoch hath not as 
yet tasted of death, being a competitioner of eternitie. 1864 
Times 7 Nov. 6/5 A good deal of reactionary agitation has 
been going on . . against the new class of competitioners. 
1883 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 416/2 One of the first batch of the 
competitioners. 1886 lbid 4 28 Aug. 300. 
t Competi-tioiier^. Obs. rare-\ [f. COM- 
+ Petitioner.] One who joins another in peti- 
tioning ; a fellow-petitioner, a Co-Petitioner, 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 132 They speake to the Saints 
tanquam deprecatores, vel potius comprecatores . . mouing 
them to bee competitioners with vs to the throne of grace. 

Competitive (k^mpe-titiv), a. [f. L. compel iL 
ppl stem of competire (see Compete + ^IVE.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by competition ; 
organized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examination. : an examination for a po.sition 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who ‘pass the 
best examination ’ in the subjects prescribed. 

1829 in Southeys Lett. (18^6) I V. 144 Some half competi- 
tive, half co-operative societies. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Moral 11. 42 Whether those returns are appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the members of a co-operative community. 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 378 The uncarefulness . . of public 
companies, and the risks arising from competitive enterprise. 
i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865' 140/1 The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. i86x Dickens 6 ?/. Expect, 
X, A competitive examination on the subject of Boots. 
Hence Compeiativ^ty Compe titiveness. 
1858 Sat. Rev. V. 433/2 The cadets had been several 
times selected competitively. 

Competitor (k^mpeTitor). Also 6-7 -tour, 
[a. F. compititeur (16th c. in Littr<$), or its source 
L. competitor, one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-candidate, rival, agent-sb. f- com^ 
petlre in its active sense : see Compete z/.2 The 
accentuation indicates adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com- 
petitor, € 0 'mpetitori\ 

1 . One who competes, or engages in a competi- 
tion ; one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking it; a rival. Const, with (t <2^) another; 
for of , to') an object ; in a sphere or match. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Riib, The 
noble Amilcares of Carthage, competitours of the Scipions 
of Rome. 1588 Allen Admon, 20 In suche a number of 
competitors of the croune. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. n. i. 77 
They . . cannot brooke Competitors in loue. 1397 Bacon 
Coulers i. in Ess. (Arb.) 139 Diuers competitors to a place. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), His brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom. X69X 'CysrT'scExx Brief Rel. (1857) 

II. 301 Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
tenancy. 171a Steele Sped. No. 270 p x To be no Man’s 
Rival in Love, or Competitor in Business. xSys Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 333 To ^ve judgment on the competitors. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, I. w. i. 246 Noblemen . . were 
competitors with him in the same race of political honours. 

b. One placed in competition. 

1636 S. Winter Serm. 128 They exalted works above 
Chris^ or at least made them competitors with Christ. 
1838 Gladstone Homer 1 . 13 [Homer has] a supremacy 
among poets, without real competitors or partners, except 
Dante and Shakspeare. i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. xi. 8i As 
far as the eye could range Mont Blanc had no competitor. 
f 2 . One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a partner. Obs, 
1S79 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 3 The league . . was .. 
renewed in the yeare 1480 for xxv yeares, being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost all the meaner Poten- 
tates of Italy. X591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsaile his competitor, 1594 — Rich. I II, iv. iv. 506 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords are in Armes, And euery 
houre more Competitors Flocke to the Rebels. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Gtmaik. v. 230 By the helpe of Thcodotus, (whom 
she made competitor in the Empire'. 1681 E. Murphy 
State Ireland §42 He would not be competitor in their 
Robberies. 

1 3. = Competent sh Ohs, 

1697 tr. Dupiris Hist. Eccl. VYriiers IT. 109 They gave 
the Name of Competitors to those who were in a Condition 
to receive Baptism, 

Compe'titorsMp. [f- prec. + -ship.] The 
office or action of a competitor ; competition. 

x6ii Cotgr., Competence . . also, a concurrencie, or com- 
petitorship. 1631 Londofis Jus Hon. Ep. Bed., 

Worthily was your so free Election (without either emula- 
tion, or competitorshiplconferdvpon you. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 2 To wish for, and promote a competitor- 
ship in his love. 1833 Blackw, Mag. XXXIV. 328 The 
Naoobship of Arcot, the old prize of all competitorship. 
1837 Cwroxt Athens II. 278 Death soon afterwards removed 
Aristides from all competitorship with Cimon. 

Competitoiry (k^rape-titari), a. [f. L type 
^competitori-us, f. ccmpetiior : see -ORT.] Belong- 
ing to competitors or competition ; characterized 
by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

<2x734 North Lives 1 . 75 In professions precarious and 
competitory as the law is. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. 

III. 240 The competitory spirit of Olympic games. 1831 
Frasers Mag, III. 21 The respective competitory advan- 
tages of the different dishes. 1883 Echo 30 Mar., The 
competitory Influence of the telephone, . .would . .absolutely 
necessitate a reduction of the cost of telegraphy. 


Competitress (k/mpe*titres). [f. Competitor 
+ -ESS. Fr. and L. forms of the same are seen in 
the two following Fords.] A female competitor. 

i6<^5 J. Goodwin /wwotf. Triumphing It hath the pre- 
heminence of its Competitre.sse to the value of 1500 yeers. 
x 6 qz liur agonist (T.) Oxford and Cambridge ; with 

whom the Grecian Athens itself was no fit competitress. 
1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 132 Penelopb is scarcely a 
less formidable competitress with all later attempts to de- 
lineate the queenly matron- 

f CoiJipe‘titrice» Obs. [a. F. compititrice, 
fern, of co 7 npitiieuri\ prec. 

1631 Brathwait En^. Gentiew. (1641) 289 This competi- 
trice whom shee^susipected. 

t Coiiipe*titrix» Obs. [a. L. compettirix, fem. 
of competitor', the stress following that of cofn- 
petitor in English.] « prec. 

1649 Ld. Herbert Hen, FIJI (T.), Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for her title. 1676 Allen A ddress 
Honcoff. Pref., It was the true Mother who was for yielding 
to her Competitrix, rather than the Child should be divided, 
t Competize, v. Obs. ^ * [f. L. competB'e + -ize.] 
1636 Blount G 2 ., Competize, to stand in competition, 
f Competor, compitor, by-forms of Com- 
petitor. 

1363 Cotton Libr. Catal. B 10. f. 290 The lady Catharine, 
whom the said queen . . accompted as a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. x6i8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 18 (D.) 
The putting out the eyes of Alfried her sonne his compitor, 
Compeynable, var. of Comparable a. Obs, 
Comphet, obs. var. of Comfit. 

Compidor, -e, var. of Comprador. 

Compier, obs. form of Compeer. 
Compilation (kf?mpil^*'j!5ri). [a. F. compila- 
tion, ad. L. compilation-em, n. of action f. com- 
ptldre to Compile.] 

1 . The action of compiling: see Compile?;, t, 2 . 

C1430 Lydg, Bockasvx. j. (1554) 144 h, I vndertoke The 
compilacion of this little boke. 1598 Florio, Compilaiione, 
a compilation, a heaping or gathering togither in one. 
x6ii in Cotgr. x837“9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I 566 The 
compilation of theological systems, generally called Loci 
Communes. 1846 Wright Mid. Ages II. xii. 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorura. 

2 . concr. That which is compiled ; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

1426 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 133 Filowyng the substaunce 
Of his writyng and compilacioun. X48X Caxton Myrr. i. 
V. 22 Alle that they fonde and sawe, they sette in compila- 
cions. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 83 That all compilations 
are useless I do not assert. X71W Sullivan Fieto Nat. 1 1 . 
225 The sketch of history, .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Cemsi. xix. § i. (1862)307 The first modern compilation which 
has any pretensions to the title of a complete digest. 

1 3 . Heaping or piling together ; accumulation* 

^ 1398 [see i]. <*1728 Woodward (J.), There is in 

it a small vein filled with .spar, probably since the time of 
the compilation of the mass. 

1* Cockeram (1623) has ^ Compilation, theft, murder * 

Compilator (kf?*mpil.?it»i). Also 4-6 -atotir. 
[In M£. and AF. compilatour s=» F. cotnpilaieur., 
ad. L. comptldtdr-eni, agent-n. f. compUdre\ see 
note to Compile zi.] * Compiler. 

<7x391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., I nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the^ labour of olde Astrologiens, c 153a Dewes 
Jnirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 896 The whiche . . the sayd corapila- 
tours have overtaken. 1^3 E. Hooker Pref. Ep, Pordagis 
Mystic Div. 38 The pains I have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. ^ 1835 Chamb. Jml. loOcLapaXhe language 
of a late compilator. 

Compilator^r (h/mpoidatari), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *compildtori-m, i. compildtor-em ; see prec, 
and -OBY.] Belonging to a compiler or a com- 
pilation. 

1818 Blaclm. Mag. III. 24 Not a proof either of fecundity 
or of compilatory judgment. Mod. Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. 

Compile (k^mpsi-l), v. Also 4-6 oompyle. 
[a. P’. compile-r (14th c. in Godef.) to put together, 
collect; (commonly taken as);— L. comptld-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry off. 

The history is by no means clear. In reference to literary 
* compiling compilator was applied reproachfully by rivals 
to Vergil, and this is commonly taken as =s ‘ plunderer’ ; but 
Isidore (<as. 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
‘Compilator,^ qui aiiena dicta suis permiscet, sicut sclent 
pigmentarii in pila diversa mixta contundere', where the 
etymological explanation ‘ to mix in a mortar implies at 
least that no sense of * plunder ’ any longer attached to the 
word. In med.L. Du Cange has compilatus = * exstructus’, 
said of an arch; Godef. has OF. c<7w/z7/=‘ constructed, 
built of a palace, which seem also to point to some other 
derivation. Cf. branch 1 1 , below.] 

I. With reference to literaiy work, and the like. 

1 . trans. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise ; to collect into a volume. 

c X42S Wyntoun Cron. 11. Prol. 24 Of hys storys pa wyll 
I Compyle, pat me-thynk mast lykly Tyl cure Matere ac- 
cordande. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i b, Yf I had 
them compyled in one treatyse. X577 tr. BuUinger's De- 
cades (159®) 7 Moses in his histone compileth the traditions 
of the fathers, 1669 W. Simpson Hydro! Chym. 213 The 
most select experiments compil’d together. 1880 L. Stephen 
Pope iii. 77 Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius. 

2 . To make, compose, or construct (a written 
or printed work) by arrangement of materials col- 
lected from various sources. 
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S37S Compiung]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (RoHs) II. 
77 Bro|>er Ranulf monk of Chestre compiled and made J>is 
present cronicle. 1447 Bokenham (Roxb.) 13, I 

wolde compyle A clere descrypcyoun . . Of alle hyr feturys. 
£•1510 Barclay Mlrr. Good Mann, (1570) F vj, If thou take 
vpon thee a coment to compile . . on Quid or Virgile. 2634 
Sir T. Herbert Tra7/. 159 Osmun who compiled the Al- 
koran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1703 Maundrell 
yourn. Jents. (1732) 104 The twelve Apostles . . are said to 
have compil’d their Creed in this place. 1748 W. Aoams in 
Boswell Johnson, viii, The French Academy., took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. 1839 Keightley 
Eng. II. 81 Cranmer . . compiled a liturgy in English. 
fh. Predicated of the materials. Obs.rare. 

s 4 ^S Milton Tetrach. (1851) 200 , 1 omit many instances. . 
which alone would compile a just volume. 
t3. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, e.g. a sonnet). Obs, 

1475 CAXT0Nyrtj<7« 114b, I shal compyle an epistle, azgoo 
Songs Cosifnme (Percy Soc,V54 This litei schort dytd. Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon offence. 1509 A Mornynge 
Remembraunce . .Compyled by the Reuerent Fader in God, 
Johan Fisher Bysshop of Rochester. 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. 
IV. iii. 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile._ 1598 Marlowe Hero <§• Z. i, Some, their violent 
passions to assuage, Compile sharp satires. 

f 4, To render (into another language) ; to trans- 
late. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.xjZ/z His passyon bede compyled 
out of greek in to latyn. ^1586 W. Webbs Eng. Foetrie 
(Arb.) 55 Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro- 
fitable worke of Heresbachius, hath deserued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythfull compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke, 

II. In other senses. 

[In some of these, evidently associated with Pile to heap ; 
but not necessarily derived therefrom : see note to the de- 
rivation.] 

i* 6 . To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v, 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandules compiled together. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor..^$7 In this one portion 
of accusation, I doe perceave two severall crimes compyled 
together. 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth n. (1723) 80 
The Strata are compil'd . . every where after the very same 
Method. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Pit fallt Light 
straight Sticks . . which you must compile one over another. 
i8i2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 318 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 
t 6 . To construct by putting together materials ; 
to make up, build. Obs. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 10 A brazen wall in compas to 
compyle About Cairmardin. 1607 Topsell FourJ^. Beasts 
(1673) 185 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats^ hair. 1683 
Wheler Journ. Greece i. 79 Of such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of the Town. 

t b. Predicated of the materials. Obs. Cf. 2 b. 
*593 Greene Melicertus* Eclog.Vm, Aurora brought her 
blush, the moon her white ; Both so combin'd .. Compil'd 
those pretty orhs her cheeks], i:S94 Spenser A?noreiH 
Ixxx, So long a race as I haue run Through Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile. 

To compose. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, iv, ix. 17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compylde These piures of friends in peace and setled 
rest. 

8 . Cricket slang. To make, 'pile up^, or 'score* 
(a number, esp, a large number, of runs). 

1884 Times 5 Feb. 10/2 It was not until he had compiled 
126 that he had the misfortune to play a ball on to his 
wicket. 1884 Daily Netus 16 Feb. s/a New South Wales 
* compiled ' (as the slang goes) 412. 

Hence CompiTed///. < 2 . 

s886 Athenseum 31 July 147/2 The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada, 
t Comprle, sb. Obs. rare’^K Accumulation. 
1595 Markha.m Sir F. Grinvile xxx, Saturns compile 
[rime exile] Of frantike discontentment. 

t CompilemeRt (k^mporlm^nt). Obs. [f. 

Compile -mbnt.] 

1. The compiling (of a literary work, etc.)* 

1636 H. Enthus. Triumph A6 a After the whole 

compilement whereof. 1657 Howell Londinop. Advt. to 
Rdr., Though the method, the style, and compilement be 
his. 16-76 Packet Advices to Men of Shafiesh. 32 His 
Lordship was no stranger to its compilement. 

b. The action of constructing or building up. 
a 1639 WoTTON S7irv. Education Ded., How I could build 
a man ; for there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials. 

2. concr. That which is compiled, a compilation. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I.Ep.Ded. 1 The Intimation of large 

Compilements. 1729 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 
91 The compilements of Graeyius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio. 1841 D'Israeli 
Lit. CiSsq) I. 95 That tesselated compilement.. well known 
by the title of La Morte d'Arthur. 

b. A Structure. C. A collection, accumulation. 
1624 WoTTON Archit. Pref. in Reliq. 4 , 1 found it fitter 
for my pen.. to deal with these plain Compilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. ii. 63 
A Compilement of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement, at 1687 H. More App. Aniid. 
(1712) 225 This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles. 

Compiler (k/mpsi-lai). Also 4 -oure, (5 con- 
pilour ), 6 -or, Sc. -ar. [ME. (and AF.) compilour 
= OF. compileor^ F. compileur -L. compllatbr'em 
(see Compilatoe). Assimilated to words in -er.] 
1. One who compiles : see Compile i, 2. 

' In modern use often opposed to an original author. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (i8io) 26 No compiloure of him. 


tellls ouht. IS49 Compi. Scot. ProL (1872) 16 Diuerse trans- 
latours and corapilaris. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4* Fr. Herald 
§ 36 (1877)67, I, John Coke, compylerof this small treatyse. 
1677 Hubbard Narrative Pref., The Compiler of an His- 
tory can challenge little to himself but methodizing the 
work. 17S1 Johnson Rambler No, 184 P 2 The compiler 
of a system of science. z8is Scribbleomania 200 The pon- 
d'rous compiler, with nought that is new, s868 E. Ed- 
wards Raleighl.xx. iT,-^ TJdall. .was. .the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar known to have appeared in English, 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 379 Appian, a mere compiler, 
f 2 . An (original) author, composer. Obs. 
c 1^00 Lancelot 319 The most conpilour. .Flour of poyetis. 
1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 36 Compylers of sence- 
lesse sonets. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 234 This Booke . . 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Punishment of the 
Compiler. 

1 3 . A constructor or builder : see Compile v. 6 . 
1713 Pope Guardian No. 4 P 3 The Compilers of these 
sort of structures. 

Hence Compi lersMp. nonce-tvd. 

2867 Spectator 14 Dec. 1423 The authorship or compiler- 
ship of a dictionary . .is, indeed, a question like that of the 
identity of the darned and redamed stockings with the 
original pair. 

Compiling (k^mpoMig), vhl. sb. [f. Compile v. 
f -ING*.] The action of the verb Compile ; com- 
pilation ; t heaping or building up (obs.) : see vb. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiri. 699 In tyme of the compyling 
Of this buk. 1588 J. Mellls Brief e Instr. C vj b, This dis- 
creete entring and compiling [of entries in the Ledger] shall 
follow cleerne.ss of your busynes. 2624 Wotton Archit. in 
Reliq. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will be lost, which might otherwise be employed in com- 
piling. i6d>z Bk. Com. Prayer PreLf The first compiling 
of her Publick Liturgy. 

Compinable, var. of Comparable a. Obs. 
tComprnge, Obs. rare-K l&d. L. com- 
pingbre to fix together ; to confine ; f. com- + pan- 
gere to fix.] trans. To compress, confine. 

2622 Burton ..(4 Mel. in. iv. i. i. (1651)640 Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little flock I 
Oompire, obs. form of Compeer. 

+ Compi'SS, Obs.rare'^^. [ad. ¥ .comptsser.’\ 
trans. To wet with urine ; =* Bepiss, 

*653 XJrquhart Rabelais ii. xxii, These villainous dogs did 
compisse all her habiliaments. 

Compital (k^'mpitM), a. Rom. Antiq. [ad. L. 
compitdl'is pertaining to cross-ways, f. compitum 
place where roads cross.] Of or pertaining to 
the cross-ways : applied to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placed at the comers of the streets in 
ancient Rome; also to the compitalia, &n annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sb. 

2656 Blount Gh?ssogr., Compital^ belonging to cross 
streets, or places where many waies meet, 1678 Phillips, 
Compital (Lat.\ belonging to the Compita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals^ certain Feasts solemnized in those Cross-ways. 
1883 R. Lanciani in Aihenmum 10 June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustus, 
t Compitali'tious, a. Obs^ [f. L. compitdlT- 
duSf -Hus (see prec.) + -ous,] ' Of or belonging 
to the Feasts of CompitaUa, which were solemnized 
in cross ways or streets* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Complacence (k/mpUhsens). Now fare. 
[ad. med.L. complacentia (see Pu Cange) = F, 
complaisance, f. L. complacere to please, be plea- 
sant : see -ENCE. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) co'mplacer.nce, as still in 
Butler, tri675 ; but Milton has compla'cencel\ 

1 . Pleasure or satisfaction in one’s own condition 
or doings; self-satisfaction; f in early use, some- 
times — vanity. 

c 2430 tr. T. h Kempis* Consol, in. viii, Better it is to sauour 
but a litei wib mekenes & litei under stondyng, ban p:ret 
tre.soures of konnynge wi]? veyn complacence. Better it is 
J>e to haue litei pan muche wherof pou mowe be proude, 
2490 Caxton Horn to Die 7 This complacence is vayn 
glorye. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 Se that we 
haue no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 2687 I. 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low-born, on account of his present high Station. 
2875 JowETT Plato 2 ) IV. 350 The complacence of one 
who thinks that he has made a noble discovery. 

2 . Pleasure, delight ; satisfaction. Obs. 

CZ436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 172 
The grete galees of Venees and Fflorence Be wel ladene wyth 
thynges of complacence, Alle spicerye and of grocers ware. 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. x. 180 Full glad was I . . For to 
se that flour of complacence. 2509 — Past. Pleas, vir. iii, 
Enspyred wyth the hevenly influence Of the doulcetwell of 
complacence. 1673 Lady's Call. i. § 5. 37 In the common 
offices of piety . . there is an inflnitly greater complacence. 
Ibid. II. § 2. 79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 1754 Edwards Freed, Will i. § 4. 25 A Man un- 
able to take Complacence in wicked Persons or Things, 
b. Pleasantness of temper or mien. 

1767 Franklin Left. (1833) *oS The serenity, complacence, 
and benignity that shine so eminently in. .her countenance. 

t c. concr. An object or source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. Obs. 

2667 Milton P. L. iil 276 O Thou My sole compla- 
cence 1 ■ , ' 

t 3 . Disposition to please, oblige, or comply 
with the wishes of others ; complaisance. Obs. 

2626 T. H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 36 Many, .by the 
seruile slauery of complacence, do prayse euen their vices. 


2680 Butler Sat. Marriage in Rem. (1759) I, 120 All 
people were so full of complacence And civil duty of the 
public sense. 270^ Hickeringill PrtesUcr. i. (1721) 38 In 
complacence to Pnest-craft. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 579 With 
mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, Nor be so civil 
as to prove unjust. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xliii, A 
Nymph so full of curteous Complacence ? 2749 Fielding 
Totn Jones ii. ii, She consented, .for she had truly a great 
complacence for her brother. 

t4. Good pleasure. Ohs. 

2675 Baxter Cns/.^. TheoL r. _i. 8 As Gods efficient Will 
causeth the thing willed . . so his final will or Complacence 
supposeth the pleasing thing in being. 

Complacency (k/mpl^i‘sensi). [f. as prec,, 
with the later form of the suffix, -ency.] 

1. The fact or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person ; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction 
in something or some one. 

1643 Milton DivorcesnXx. (1851) 44 This note of mutuall 
complacencie forbids all offer of seducement. 2658 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 46 He loveth such as have it . . with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptation. 174S J. Mason 
Self-Knowl. i. xviil (1853.) 229 God can take no real Com- 
placency in any but those that are like him._ 2875 Jowett 
Plato IV. 30 Although, he regards the enemies of pleasure 
with complacency. 

2. spec. The fact or state of being pleased with 
oneself ; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction in one*s 
own condition or doings; self-satisfaction. 

2650 Buiswer Anthropomet. ii. 58 The vanity, pompe, 
and idle complacency of such women. 2781 Cowper Truth 
419 So sings he, charmed with his own mind and form. . Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle gale O’er all his thoughts, 
2863 Ruskin MuneraP. (1880) 29 A certain complacency 
may attach to the exhibition of them, 
b. with pi. {rare.) 

2829 l. HKinott. Entkus. vii. 174 The complacencies of a 
selfish and vainglorious philantnropy. 

1 3. Pleasure, delight, enjoyment. Obs. 

2652 Benlowes Tkeoph. Pref., Earthly complacencies, 
and exteriour gaities. a 2667 Jer. Taylor Wks. L 114 Joys 
and tran.sportations, spiritual comforts, and complacencies. 
2800 T. Cogan Passions § 3 (R.) In strict propriety of lan- 
guage, complacemy is alone applicable to that species of 
good which originates from some mental or moral excel- 
lence. 1870 Emerson Soc. «$• Solit,, Success Wks. (Bohn) 
III. las But also in complacencies , . The man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child’s voice. 

1 4. Contented acquiescence or consent. Obs. 

2653 Gaule Magastrom, 178 Doth not the one act with 

more reluctancy, and the other with more complacency? 
2663 J. Prodigies (1665) 407 A perfect compla- 

cency and acquiescence in all the present allotments of 
Divine Providence. 1709 Sacheverell 15 Aug. 23 

A. . Complacency in Other's Sin Appropriates it to Us. 

5. Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, others ; complaisance. ? Obs. 

2632 Howell Venice 39 'The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, having five or six comly Daughters, 
who sayed, by way of complacency, that he never saw such 
a dainty Cupboard of Cristall Glasses in all his life. 1683 D. 
A. A rt Converse 18 'Tis civil to applaud sometimes, through 
an innocent complacency to what they say, 1737 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. Did. 1 . xxl 247 A severe Inquisition Court 
[at Goa] which aw:s both Clergy and Laity to such a Com- 
placency, that I question if there is such a Pack of. .Hypo- 
crites in the World. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng.^ (1858) I. v. 
462 The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. 

b. {pi.) Instances or acts of complaisance. lObs. 
2748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iii. 269 A Variety of Ap- 
plauses and Complacencies. 2824 Wordsw. Excursion v. 
372 The round Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 
Coniplaceut (k^mpl^i'sent) , a. [ad. L. com- 
placent-em pleasing, pr. pple. of complacere ; see 
above.] 

fl. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Obs. rare. 

1660 Burney KepS. AS>pov (1661) 106 In the complacent 
moneth of May. 1772 Mackenzie Man of World i. i, Her 
look was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
holder. 

2. spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, in one’s own condition or doings; self- 
satisfied, 

2767TAG0 Edge Hill, Evening ly. (R.), With complacent 
smile Thy social aspect courts the distant eye. 2791 (Cowper 
Iliad Vi. 423 The monarch smiled Complacent. 2825 Sou- 
they Paraguay 1. 25 The glorious savage, .vain of his array 
Look'd with complacent frown from side to side. 1841 L, 
Hunt Seer (1864) 52 Whenever Gibbon was going to say a 
good thing . . he announced it by a complacent tap on hm 
snuff-box. 1875 Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxviii. 129 Multi- 
tudes., will accede.. to this proposition. .but with a com- 
placent conviction, .that it does not touch their case. 

3. Disposed, or showing a disposition, to please ; 
obliging in manner, complaisant. ? Obs. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V._ 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
how to keep firm in their seat. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxii, 
The . . complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley vi. 62 Mr, Moore ..was .. a complacent listener to 
her talk. 

Complaceutial (k^^mplase-npal), a. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. med.L. complctcentia + 

1. Characterized by complacency, showing satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 

2638 Baxter Saving Faith x. 74 A consenting or Com- 
placential Approbation. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 17 
His wil of com;placence, or complacential wil, whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. 2747 Hervey 
Medit. u. 169 The highest Object of thy complacential 
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clelighit, x86^ J. G. Murphy Comm . Gm . H, 3 Thougiits of 
wonder* gratitude, and eomplacential delight. 

f % Disposed to please or comply; obliging, 
complaisant Oh. 

*655 Gurnaul CAr. m Arm, n. 294 Aaron, .did not please 
himself, .in the thing : but it was an act meerly comiglacen- 
tia! to the people. 1673 S. C Art Cotnplidsmtce xiti. 13S 
They must, .use a sweet mildness and eomplacential ad- 
dress. 1691 Wood Atk. Oxon. 11 . 413 That book.. was 
written to terrifie the Presbyterians and make them more 
eomplacential. 

t CSomplacentiallys Ohs. [f. prec.-f 
In a eomplacential manner; with plea- 
snrable satisfaction or content. 

1671 Baxter Design Ckr. iv. 16 To love com- 

placencially an ungodly person as if he were godly. ^ 1675 
•— Caik. Tkeol. iii. 205 God might be said to love him .. 
Complacencially, according to the §ood that was in, him ; 
And benevolently as he purposed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation. 1681 -- ApoL Nonconf. Min. 63 We cannot 
love them complacentially, 

t Complace*iitiotis, tz. See quot 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Complacentious^ Complaisant^ 
obsequious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing. 

CoMplacesitly (kfmpl^i'sentli), aehj. [f. Coar- 
PLACBNT + -LT K} In a complacent manner ; with 
pleasure or satisfaction : esp. with self-satisfaction. 

1816 J. Scott i^zs. Paris 49 He pointed to his treasures with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. xB6z Ruskin 
Mtmera P. (1880) 48 We may. .call ourselves, complacently, 
a rich country. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . ix. 131 A 
bishop, and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 


Complain. (kpmpDt*n), v. Forms : 4 com- 
pleignte, 4-6 -pleyn(e, -pleine, 5 -plane, 5-6 
“playn(e, 6 -plene, 6-7 -plaine, 6- complain. 
[ME, compleigne^ f. F. complaign- stem of cant- 
plaindre (cf. pres. conj. complaigne) to manifest 
compassion, bewail — It. compiangere t-AzXt L. 
complmig-h^e to bewail, f. L. com- intensive + 
plmgB-e to lament, bewail, orig. to strike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign of grief.] 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering, 
fl. trans. To bewail, lament, deplore. Ohs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1142 He longe hadde hire com- 
pleyned. c 1386 — Clerk's T. 474 They mowe wel be bi- 
waylit or compleynit, ’■^Doctors T. 239 3 «ueTne leue, 
lader myn . . My dep for to compleyne a htel space, c 1450 
Merlin 11. 24 They complayned here ^te losse. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Frmss, I. eexx. 283 To complayne the dethe of the 
kyng. _ 1647 Crash AW Music's Duel Poems 91 Whose 
trembling murmurs. .Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
cares. 1700 Dryden Fahles (J.l, Gaufrfde, who couldst so 
well in rhime complain, The death of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. 


t To utter in complaint ; to compose as a 
complaint. Obs. 

1384 Chaucer L. G. W. 1744 Lucrece^ Hire wordis that 
^ehathcompleymyd. 1593 Spenser Col. Clout 513 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vpon her neeces death I did complaine. 
d* 2 . rejl. [so OF. se complaindre^ To bewail 
oneself, lament, utter one’s lamentations. Obs. 

zrz383 Chaucer A. G. W. Ariadne,, Thesyus com- 
pleynede hym be nyghte. 3483 Caxton G.de la Tour F v, 
He. . dyd complaynenymself to his wyf. 1393 Shaks- Lucr. 
598 To all the ho.st of heaven I complain me. 1619 W. 
ScLATER Expos. /. These. (1630) 534 The Apostle complaines 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in him. 
f 3 . intr. To give expression to sorrow ; to make 
moan, lament. Coast to^ mUo another, an 
object. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Contpl. Mars. 136 Compleyneth eke ye 
lovers alle in fere For her. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy i. v, That 
myghtest well complayn & make dole, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hmn cxvii. 4x4 When Huon saw this shyppe airyue at the 

f orte he greatly complaynyd for them, and sayd. 1633 F. 

LETCHER Elisa II. xxui, Remember measure in your griefs 
complaining. 3647 Cowley Mistr.,,. Fain Lew (1669) 
What Lover can like me complain, Who first lov’d vainly, 
next in vain I 

b. with suhord. clause. 


^1386 Chaucer Wifis Prot 758 Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his felaw Arrius, That, etc. 1509 Fisher 
Fun, Serm, Otess Rickm. Wks, 292 Often she compkiyned 
that in her youthe she had not gyuen her to the under- 
stondynge of Latyn. 

4 . intr. (formerly also reJlP^ To give sign of 
physical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
(Now dial.) Cf. Complaint 6, 

3607 i:mm.ts. Foux-f. Beasts (1673) 331 The Horse immedi- 
ately had the^use of his leg, .and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereof ever after. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. 
County Farme 144 When the horse complaineth himselfe, 
and his flankes be swolne. .by hauing eaten some had Hay, 
Jbid.^ 721 If you see that she complaine her selfe of sicknesse, 
put into her water-pot some sixe chyres of Saffroru 1634 
CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist. Ivstine 200 His body became so ex- 
treamly tender, that he complained at the touches of his 
fi-ieuds. 1731 Swift On Ms Deaths Should some neighbour 
leel a pain Just in the parts where I complain. x8oi Mac 
Neill JVaes 0/ War 3, (Jam.) Wounded soldier! if com- 
plammg, Sleep nae here and catch your death. Mod. Sc. 

He s always complaining [i e. ailing]. 

b. with a mixture of 2, and associated with 6 : 
To complain of\ to let it be known that one is 
suffering from (any pain, or feeling of illness). 

3792 Burns Song * What can a young Lassie* ii, He’s 
al ways compleenin frae raomm to e’enin. He hosts aud he 
hirples the weary day lang. c 1830 Arab, Nts. (Rtidg.) 594 
He. .complained of a violent pain that bad suddenly seized 
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his head, 1890 Wallace Schopenhauer 212 Complaining 
that something was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod. What does the patient complain of? She complams 
frequently of headaches. ^ ... 

II. The expression of suffering passing into that 
of grievance and blame. 

f 6. rejt. s= next. Const of. Ohs. 

3393 Gower Cmf. III. 245 Whereof nature her hath com- 
pleigned Unto the god. c 1430 Merlin v. 80 That he sholde 
a-raendealle tbefautes whereof thei cowde hem complayne. 
1332 Elyot Let. 8 Dec. in Gov. (1883) p. Ixxxix, The infeli- 
citie that I complayne me of, 3631 E. Pelham God s Poiver 
in Churchill ^<7^.(1704) IV. 817/1 Leisure.. to complain our- 
selves of our., miserable conditions, 

6. intr. To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent;^ to murmur, 
grumble, a, simply, and const, agaimt (git). 

1393 Gower Cottf. II, 203 These olde men. .ayein tne king 
Among hem self compleignen ofte. 3570 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 1, 1 . . have bene alwais very loth 
to complain. 1390 Spenser F. Q. n. vii. 14 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, upbrayd, tdxx Bible Numb, xu 
X When the people complained, it displeased the D^rd. 
1773 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 31 The people complained 
at those extortions they could not resist. ^ 3836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 192 To complain against the justice 
of the [consistory] courts being to complain against the 
Church. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. JL ir. li. 238 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possible. 

fb. Const, on, upon. (Also with indirect 
passive.) Ohs. exc, poet. In early use not very far 
from sense i : cf. * to cry out upon 
rx43o Lydg. Hors, Skepe 4* G. 351 He cryethe affter 
peasse . . compleynny the vppon J>e werres sore, a 3500 Nut- 
Brown Maid i. These men . , On women do complayne. 
xdoz Carew Cornwall 72 a, My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues, 3612 Shelton 
Quix. t. i, I do justly complain on your Beauty. 3639 
Burton's Diary {3828) IV. 356 They took them away upon 
prudentials now so much complained on, a 3850 Rossetti 
Dante Sf Circ. 1. (1874) 169 Ye complain on God and on 
my sway. 

e. Const, of. (Also with indirect passive.) Now 
the leading use. 

1584 Pow'EL Lloyds Cambria^^j All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. 1651 Hobbes Leviaik. n. xviii. 90 He 
that complaineth of injury from his Soveraigne. 1733 
Addison Sped. No. 327 r 3 The Heat they complain of 
cannot be m the Weather. 1730 Gray Elegy Hi, The mope- 
ing owl does to the moon complsun Of .such, as. . Molest her 
ancient solitary reign. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. 
viiL 25s The government could persuade themselves that 
evils no longer complained of had ceased to exist, 
d. with clause. (Also with impers, passive.) 
3342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 227 a. When it was com- 
plained unto Augjustus, that one Erotes, etc. a 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. vm. vii. § 6 Of the people S. Jerome complaineth 
that their judgements . . went much awry. 3667 Milton 
P. L. n. 550 Others .. complain that Fate Free Vertue 
.should enthrall to Force or Chance. 3710 Swift Lett. (3767) 
HI. 43 Mr. Harley complained he could keep nothing from 
me. 3728 North Mexn. Mustek (1846) 53 It is complained 
that the Emperor spent his time, .with hearing of Organs. 
387s JowETT (ed, a ) I. 55 Ctesippus complained that 
we were talking in secret. 

•t* 7 . tram. Complain of Gti. Ohs. 

3309 Barclay (1874)1.302 Sucheoftcomplayne 

the charge of pouerte. 3533 Bellenden Livy in, (1822} 243 
Thre legatis . . complening the injuris done be the Equis. 
<23593 Marlowe I, Our ships. •T’hat do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8. intr. (orig, ref,) spec. To make a formal 
statemeut of a grievance to or before a competent 
authority ; to lodge a complaint, bring a charge. 
Const, as in 6, 

c 3449 Pecock Repr. 395 The laypeple ou3ten Compleyne 
hem to the lugis of the preestes and clerkes so trespaemg. 
c 3489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymofi iii. 89, 1 complayne me to you 
of the foure sonnes of Aymon. 3489 — Faytes if A. iy. v. 242 
He dide his deuoire to complayne bifore theire iustyce. 3523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vii. heading, Howe the quene of 
Ingland went and complayned her to the kyng of Fraunce 
..of Syr Hewe Spencer. 1398 Grenewby Tacitus' Ann. 
m. vL (1622) 73 Domitius Corbulo ..complained before the 
Lords of the Senate on D Sulla, .that, etc. 3867 Smyth 
SailoFs Word-bk. s.v. Complain, One man threatening to 
complain of another, is saying that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in charge of the quarter-deck. 

III. 9 . tranf, 8 c fg. To emit a mournful sound. 

x6g7 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 3x1 Creaking Grashoppers 

on Shrubs complain. 171^ Pope <9<5f<r Si. Cecilia i, 6 In a 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain. 383* 
Tennyson Lad^ SkaloU iv, i. The broad stream in his 
banks complmning. 

b. To groan or creak from over-straining. 
1722 Lend. Gaz. No. 6. 318/7 The Storm made the. . Sloop 
complain so much. 1772-84 Gooe F<^. (i79o)VL 2237 Our 
rudder having been for some time complaimng, and., re- 
ported to be in a dangerous state. 1853 KAmGrmnell Exp. 
xxix. (3856) 253 The nipping caused our timbers to complain 
p.dly, 3867 Smyth SaihFs Word-bk., Complain^ the creak- 
ing of masts, or timbers, when over-pressed 

Complain (k^mpI^-n), ^A Ohs. txz, poet, [f. 
prec. vb.] Conaplaining, complaint, 
c xt^Dighy Mysi. (1882) iv. X124 It is bot in vayn Thus 
remedilesse to male compleyn. xSao Keats Lamia i. 288 
The amorous promise of her lone complain, 

Complaijiable (k^mpl? i-nabT), a. [f. as prec. 
-f- -ABLE.] To be complained of. 
ifiay-w Feltham Resolws n. xxxvi. 233 Though both be 
hlameable, yet* Superstition is the less compiainable; 

Complainailt (k^pl^-nant), a. and sh. 
Forms: see Complaih [a. K complmgnant^ 


pr. pple. (also used subst.) of complaindre : see 
CoMBLAlif V. and -ant.] 

tA.. adj. Lam, B^ormally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint. Ohs. 

3493 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 7 § 4 If the par tie compleynant 
. .can not prove the mater of his seid bill to be true. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 643, I beyng the partie griefed, and 
complaynant 3383 Stocker Cm Warres Lowe C. n. 35 b. 
The said partie complainant to be bounde, etc. 

B. sh. 

1. Law. One who enters a legal complaint against 
another ; a plaintiff or prosecutor, in Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical courts. 

349s Act II Hen. VII, c, 7 § 4 The same compleynaunt, 
not provyng the mater of his seid bill to be true, ^ 3553 
Wilson Rhet. 47 The complainaunt commenseth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunswereth. 1660 R. Coke 
Power ^ Subj. 78 A divorce . . is grantable to separate the 
complainant a mensa et thoro. x^zxjLond. Gaz. No. 4315/3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others, .were Com- 
plainants against Sir Charles .Bickerstaffe. 1824 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) II. i86/r A J udge . .placed . .between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained. 

2. gen. One who complains, a complainer. 

3523 Ld. Berners jFm«. II. xvl 32 He wolde nat departe, , 
tyll all the complaynantes were fully satisfyed. X38X Mul- 
caster Positions xli. {1887) 254 It is not my complaint, 
though I ioyne with the complainantes. 3612-15 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. N. T. iv. xv, Christ is left alone ; alone in respect 
of these complaynants. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1863) I, 
III, iii. 348 No want of complaint, nor of complainants, 
b. spec. One who complains of ill-health. 

1863 H. Spencer Ednc. iv. 175 [As] she had no energy left 
for exercise, she is, now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. 

Complainee (kpmpHhnf*). [f. Complain v. -p 
-EE, the suffix not being here etymological.] The 
person complained against. 

1847 Tail's Mag. XIV, 166 ITie complainee was amazed 
at the assurance with "which such claims were advanced, 

Complarxier. [f- Complain v. + -eri.] 

1. One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injury; a fault-finder, murmurer. 

t^Tindale Jude 36 The.se are mumurers, complayners, 
"wstlkynge after their awne lustes. 1633 J, Clarke 'fwo/otd 
Praxis 73 No busie complainer ; nor yet no hider of truth, 
3762 Beattie Hertnit ii, Mourn, sweetest complainer* man 
calls thee to mourn. 3837 TTf.MAKsxm.m Soc. Amer. II, 
96 The most emphatic coraplainers of the immigration of 
foreigners. 3878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 8 'J'hese com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose of a science like political 
economy. 

2. Law, «= Complainant. (The spec. Sc. term.) 

1542 Brinklow Cowpl. XV. 38 To forfet his whole flocke, 
half to the kyng and half to the complayner. c Linde- 
SAY (Piiscottie) Chron. Scot. {17281 35 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Complainers. vjfrTi 
Actao Geo. II, c. 43 § 35 The .said judge . . shall condemn 
the appellant or complainer in such costs^ as th court shall 
think proper. 3876 Sir R. Phillimore in Law Rep. 1 P. 
Div. 408 The law has always required .. all rea.sonable 
promptitude to be exhibited by the complainer in seeking 
legal redress. 1888 Daily News 17 July 5/2 In Scotland a 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiff a pursuer. 

t Complainfal, a. Obs .- ® * Complaintful. 

1828 in Webster (as obs .) ; and in later Diets, 

Complaimng (kffmpl^^-nig’b vbl sk [f. Com- 
plain V. -k -ing L] The action of the vb. Com- 
plain ; plaint, complaint, 
c 3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 3353 Dido, To yow make I myn 
compleynynge. 3309 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond 
Wk.s. 298 The complaynynge & laroentacyon, that the soule 
of this noble prynces myghte jniake. 3613 Bible Ps. cxliv, 
14 That there he no com^aining in our streetes, X7<w Rowe 
Amk Step-Moth. iv. L The piercing Accents of her loud 
Complainings. 1820 Keats St. Agms xxxv, T*hose looks 
immortal, those complainings dear, 
b. trans f andjf^. 

. *735 Somerville Ckace ir. 428 The Bird . . cheared the 
list ning Gro'ves With sweet Complainings. 3839 Marryat 
Pkant. Ship Hear, .the complaining of her maste. 38RS2 
Daily TeL 32 ^pt 2/2 The . . moaning of the wind in the 
rigging, and the complaining of massive timbers. 
Complarning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f -ing2 .] 
That complains; lamenting, murmuring, querulous, 
xZ^TamiSh. Barth. De P. R. xiv. x, (34951 472 A com- 
pleynyng voyce of doole and sorowe. c 3430 tr. 71 h Kempis* 
Consol* in. iii* Be ashamed )?erfore* hou sluggussh & com- 
pleynyng seruaunt. 3391 Skaks. Two Cent. v. iv. 5 The 
Nightingales complaining Notes, 1687 Dryden Ode St, 
Cecilia 33 The soft complaining Flute. 1734 Grub St. 
Tml. 2 3Sfay4/i On the complaining part of Ovid\s Epistles. 
1856 Bryant Tkmtatopsis 41 The comi>Iaining brooks That 
m^e the meadows green. 

Hence adv.-^ Complai'Mixtg- 

iiess» 

1627 Rawley Bacoti's Silva Wks. 1677 Aivb, I have 
heard his Lordship speak complainingly. 1836 Byron .S'3>^<f 
Cor. xxxm. The jackal’s troop. . Bay’d from afar complain- 
ingly. 1876 Geo. Euot Dam Der. v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful complainingness. 

Complaint (k/mpl^^-nt). Forms: 4 oora- 
pleigate, 4-5 -pleynt(e, 4-6 -plexnte, 5 -plent, 
5-6 -playnt(e, 6 -plant, 5- complaint, [ME. a. 
F, complamle = Fr. complancha, -plainta, OCat. 
complancta^ -planta. It. compianta, late L. type 
complanctaf sb. from complanctus pa. pple., corresp. 
etymologically to those in -ata, -ada, -Je.J 
1 . The action of complaining ; the utterance of 
grief, lamentation, grieving. 
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c 2384 Chaucer If. Fame 11. 924 For whom was malced 
»och corapleynt. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1516 With pyte and 
©ompiaint pyne for to here. 1523 Lo, Bernei^ Froiss, I. 
ccxxvi. {heading) 299 The pytefull complaynt that therle 
Momitfoit made for his dethe. 2533 Coverdale Ksther 
(Apoc.)xiii. 17 Turne cure complaynte and sorowin to ioye. 
2621 Bible Ps. cxlii, 2. 2727 Pope Thoughis P'ar. Subjecis^ 
Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives. [2752 
Johnson Rambler No. 200 T x They have immediate re- 
course to lamentation and complaint.} 

2. An expression of grief, a lamentation, a plaint. 

*S93 Drayton Eclogues x. 28 For whose complaints, teares 

never could suffice. 1699 Bentley Fkal. Pref. 43 The Com- 
plaints which My Torments express from me. 

"b. Spec. A plaintive poem, a plaint. (Frequent i 
as a title, but in later times chiefly descriptive.) 

<72368 Chaucer iiifle), Compleynte of Pitd. — 

Frankl. T. 220 Of swich matere made he manye layes 
Songes compleintes roundels virelayes. 1529 Lyndesay 
Heir beginnis the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
say. 1536 — The Complaint and publict Confesioun of the 
Kingis auld Hound calHt Bagsche. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
<1865) 30 Blanche his wyfe . . dyed longe after that com- 
pleinte. 2663 Cowley f tiUe\ The Complaint. 2779-81 J ohn- 
SON L. P.f Cowley Wks. II. 18 An Ode called ‘the Com- 
plaint*. .seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

3. Outcryagainst or because of injury ; represen- 
tation of wrong suffered ; utterance of grievance. 

1374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. {title), The compleynte of 
Anelida. .upon Arcyte , . for his Boublenesse. 2393 Gower 
Conf. I. 211 Tho was murmur, tho was disdeine, Tho was 
compleinte on every side. 159^ Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxix. 

§ 14 You . .make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty 
we shew towards you, 2667 Milton P, L. x. 131 Whose 
failing. , 1 .should not expo.se to blame By my complaint 
2738-9 in Swiff s Lett. (1768) IV. 223 For some little time 
past, I have not had the same cause of complaint. 2789 
Bentham Princ. Legist, xix. § 15 It is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. 2836 
Fkouoe Hist. Eng (1858) I. i. 35 Complaint was loud 
enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. i. vi. 

4. (with a and pi.) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffered. 

c 2383 Chaucer A. G. JV, 363 To here ..hir compleyntes 
and peticiouns. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 a To 
be in a certain place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
body. 1309 F isHER F ztn. Serm. Ciess R ickmond Wks. 299 
The holy faders. .make these complayntes. .agaynst almyghty 

f od. 2690 J. Harrington Def. Rights Univ. Oxford^ 
‘ref., Once at least in every age the Citizens have renewed 
their complaints against us. 2862 Dickens Lett. (1880) IL 
155 Yours is the first complaint of the kind I have ever 
received. 

b. spec. A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court or judicial authority (esp. and pro- 
perly a Court of Equity) for purposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge. 
C. U. S. The plaintiff’s case in a civil action. 

Bill of con plaint '. the written statement of the plaintlfTs 
case. 

2413 Lyog. Pilgr. Sowle i. viiL {1859) 6 In euery ryghtwys 
court skyie is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt. XS29 Act 21 Hen. VIIL c. 16 § ii Our. - Sub- 
jects, .exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 161 The Marchauntes of London 
.. exhibited a Byll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee had taken from them certayne 
goodes. 2599 Thynne Animadv. (1865) 13,1 fynde.,that 
icinge Edwarde the firste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of London. 2612 Bible Acts xxv. 7 The lewes. . 
stood round about, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
ai^ainst Paul. 2622 Malynes Anc.^ Law-Merch. CL'2q Who . . 
did preferre their Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 2773 
Hist. Rochester 227 To exhibit a bill of complaint or infor- 
mation against the execnitors. 2872 O, Shipley Gloss. Eccl. 
Terms, Article 45 A complaint exhibited in the ecclesiastical 
courts by way of libel. 

6. The matter, subject, or ground of complaint. 
la 2699 Stillingfl. Serm. L x, What complaint hath 
been more frequent among men almost in all Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked ?] 
»X74S Swift (J.\ The poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the complaint of all who wish well to the church. ^ 1732 
Butler Whs. (18741 IL 323 The general decay of religion. . 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons. 

6. spec. A bodily ailment, indisposition, disorder 
(esp. of chronic nature). 

1705 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), One, in a complaint of his 
bowels, was let blood ’till he.. was perfectly cured, 2733 
Swiff s Lett. (1766) IL 187 Your complaint and imne are 
not va-y different , . Mine is a sort of a dizziness. 27^ 
Buchan Dom. Med, (1790) 267 A medicine very much in 
esteem, for complaints of the throat. 1809 Med, yrsz/. XXL 
47 This . . wa.s mistaken for a bowel complaint. 2844 
Stanley Life A mold I. i, Susannah, who, after a lingering 
complaint in the spine, died at Laleham, in 1832. 

t OomplarutfiLl, cl. Oh. rare. ff. prec. 4 - 
-PUL.] Full of complaint. 

2332 Huloet, Complayntfull, or full of complayntes, 
ueriilus. Complayntfull woman whiche complayneth to 
ir goshyps on hir busbande, mempsigamus. 
f fSnmp1a.i-nt. ilfF . Obs. rare. [Cf, plahdiffl\ 
»= Complainant. 

2533 Cranmer Lei. to Bp. Hereford Wks. 1846 IL 263 
The same hath persuaded divers of this complaintiff’s 
parish . - to withdraw their tithes . . you made a final deter- 
mination between this complaintiff and his parishioners, 

Complaintive (k^mpl^i'ntiv), a. rare, [a, 
OF. complaintif, -ive : see Complaint and -ivje.] 
Given to complaining ; ready to complain. 

2637 Hevwood Dialogues iv. 164 Thou art too complmn- 
tive. 1806 R. Cumberland (F. Half'. 
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Hence Complaimtiveness. rare. 
il^ Pall Mall G. 24 June 6/1 Miss Anderson once com- 
plained to me with charmingly- simulated complaintiveness 
of the photo fiend. 

t Complai'rey Obs. [a. OF. complaire : see 
Complaisant,] To be complaisant to, to gratify. 

147s Caxton Jasoft 77 He emploied himself, .to complaire 
and plese a partye of the citezeyns. 1480 — Ovid's Met. 
XI . ix. He that wolde not lose the grace ne the love of two 
for to complaire and plese one. 1483 — G. de la Toztr Civ, 

Complalsazice (k^^m-plezams, kf?:mpkza'ns). 
Also 7 eompleasance, complesence. fi 7 th c. 
a. F. complaisance (T4thc- in Littre) care or desire to 
please «= Pr., Sp. complacenciay It. compiacenza, med. 
L. complacentia'. see Complacence.] 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please ; compliance with, or 
deference to, the wishes of others; obligingness, 
courtesy, politeness. 

2631 Hobbes Leviath. i. xv. 76 Compleasance ; that is to 
say, That every man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest. 1678 Bittler Httd. iii. i. 738 The Bride, That with 
her Wedding-cloaths undresses Her Complaisance and Gen- 
tilesses. 1689 Shad well Bury F. n. 152 For complaisance, 
and breeding sake I’ll do it. 1709 Prior The Dove 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster . . In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn’d. 2768 Sterne Sent, youm.^ The Pulse, If 
you will have the complaisance to step in. 1798 Jane 
Austen Northang. Abb. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her . addressed her with great complaisance. 2839 James 
Louis XIV, I. 215 She was never treated afterwards with 
any degree of complaisance. 

fb. In complaisaitce to : in deference to ; as 
an act of politeness towards, Obs. 

axfiSS ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1775) 282 

Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance, .to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. 2741 Monro Anai. (ed. 3) 224 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, I shall follow the 
common Terms. 

C. (with pH) An act of complaisance. 
zt2763 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, ixxvi. 225, I have 
carried my complaisances to you farther than 1 ought. 
1842 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. 2873 II. 233 How.. the 
complaLsances we use, shame us now ! 

t Co mplaisancy. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : see 
-ANCY. Cf. coinplace 7 ice, -ezicf.] — prec. 

1710 Steele Tailer No. 2 ir i (Jood Humour and Com- 
plaisancy of Manners. 2826 ‘ Quiz ’ G?‘and Master vii. 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people boo with 
complaisanc5L 

Complaisant (kf?-mpl^za:nt, kp:mpl<?za-nt), a. 
Also 7 oomplizant, compleasant, 8 complisant. 
[17th c. a. F. complaisatit (i6th c. in Littre), pr. 
pple. of complaire to acquiesce in order to please 
L. coi?iplach‘e to be very pleasing to : cf. Com- 
placent, CoMPLEASE. In 17th c. it was sometimes 
assimilated in form to complease, pleasant, with 
stress on 2nd syllable ; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with the main stress varying between the 3rd and 
the I St syllable. W alker c 1 800 has (k^mpHzse’nt) .] 
1 . Characterized by complaisance; disposed to 
please; obliging, politely agreeable, courteous. 
(Of persons, their actions, manners, etc.) 

2647 Cowley Mistr., Echo 12669) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
[Echo], who do’est thus kindly share In griefs, whose cause 
thou do’.st not know ! 1632 Charletom Ephes. ^ Cimm. 
Matrons (1668) 22 The most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Sir C- Lyttelton in 
Hatton Corn. (1878) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
oomplizant. 2672 Yilliees (Dk. Buckhm,)i?<5v5:^^zrj/e/(2724) 
55 That’s^ very complaisant. .Mr. Bayes, to be of another 
Man’s Opinion, before he knows what it is. a xjzo Sheffield 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old. 2727 Swift Gulliver n. iv. 232 The 
girl was complaisant enough to make the bearers stop. 
2872 Smiles Charac. ix. (2876' 242 The French, .of even the 
humblest classes, are. -complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b. Disposed to comply with another’s wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, compliant, facile- 
2676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, I am .sorry my face 
does not please you as it is, But I shall not be complaisant 
and change it. 2678 Rymer Trag. Last Age 60 Had [she] 
been formerly complaisant with him beyond discretion. 
2839 I Louis XIV, 1.246 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complabant as be could have desired. 

■f 2 . Of things : Pleasant, agreeable. Obs. rare. 

1720 T. Fuller Pkarm. Exieznp, 293 An honest benign 
! Medicine, yet its not very complaisant to the Palate. 

Complaisantly, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 

a complaisant manner; courteously, obligingly; 
compliantly. 

1709 Steele Tailer IS 6, 77 F i Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his court to cany 
their heads on one side. .One. .carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martial prince gave him. .a box on 
the ear. 2741 Richardson Pamela II. 290 He saluted me, 
very complaisantly. 2822 G. Colman Br. Grins (1872) 206 
Giving themselves most complaisantly up To Sensuality. 

Complaisantness, rai^e.—^ ;[f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Quality of being complaisant 
2730-6 Bailey (folio) ; hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

t Complaisential, a. Obs. rare.-^ [f. cotu^ 
plaisant after complacential.'] Complaisant. 

2689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 19 Complaisential 
in their words, 

t Co'mplanatey Obs. [f. L. compldndt- 


COmPIiECTEB. 

ppl stem o£ compldnare to make level, 1 com- Sr 
(recorded only in late L.), £. pldn-tis 
Plane.] tracts. To make plane or level, to flatten. 

2643 A. Burges Diffic. Reform. 28 They sent some before 
. . that did complanate and make levell the way. 2713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. v. ii. 326 The vertebrae of the Neck 
and Back Bone [are] made short and complanated. 

Complanate (kf?*mplan<?it), a. [ad. L. com- 
pldndt-us pa. pple. of co 7 nplmtdre : see prec.] 
Made plane or level, lying in one plane, flattened. 

2848 Dana Zoopk. 442 Branches . . below complanate, 
without branchlets. 1881 yml. Microsc, Sc. Jan. 66 Poly^ 
stofnella hnperatrix, nov. — Test spiral, symmetrically dis- 
coidal, complanate. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Complanate, 
flattened. 

ComplanatiOH (kpmplanJi'Jon). [ad. 'L.com- 
plditdtidn em, n. of action f. compldndre : see 
Complanate?/.] Making plane or level, flatten- 
ing out ; spec, in Malh.,x\x^ reduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area. 

Phil. Trans. XIX. 74 The Rectification and Com- 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 1761 Nicholls 
ibid. LII. 272 Preventing^ the right auricle from being 
stretched by the depressions (or complanations) of the 
diaphragm. 2816 Edpt. Rev.yiNl,<f> The cubature and 
cornplanation of solids. 2850 Dana Geol. vii, 370 It was 
once a crater of elevation . .it is now a crater of cornplanation. 

t Compla'ne, V. Obs. In 5 complayne. [a. 
OF. coznplatze-r L. compldndre,'\ To make plain 
or level. 

<7x420 Pallad. on Hush. vii. 24 And so to drie it [the 
threshing-floor] they complayne. 2755 Johnson, To com- 
planate, To co77iplane. 

Complane, Complant, obs. ff. Complain, 
Complaint. 

i* Complamt, V. Obs. [a. Fr. conipIa 7 tte-r (i6th 
c. in Littre) late L. complantd-re to plant to- 
gether.] To plant together ; to engraft Also^^, 
2582 N. T. (Rhem.) R0771. vi. 3 If we be become corn- 
planted [Vulg. co77tplaniati', Wycl. & 16x2 planted to- 
gether, other vv. graft, R.V. united] to the similitude of 
his death we shal be also of his resurrection. 2653 H. 
Whistler Upshot Inf. Baft. 4% Representation of the., 
child as a Plant to be Complanted at Baptism into Chrisit. 

Hence Compla'nted ppl. a., planted together 
with, congenital. 

1668 CuLPEFPER & Cole BarthoL Anai. in. ix. 250 Which, 
some term the inbred, Congenit and complanted Air. 

t Complanta'tioB. Obs. [n. of action t 
\ prec. : see -ation.] A planting together ; engraft- 
ing mto. lit. zndpig’. 

2633 H. Whistler Upshot Iitf. Bapi. 33 Infants Right for 
their coraplantation into Christ by Baptism. 26^ Sir 
T. Browne Card. Cymes 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 
just decorum, in the whole complantation. 

Complayii(e, obs. f. Comi^lain, Complane, 
Complin. 

fCo’mpIe. Ohs. [a. OF. to accom- 

plish, var. 01 complin— IL. comple-re to fill up, 
complete.] trans. To accomplish, complete. 

C231S Shobeham 61 For thet completh thet spoushod 
After the by-treuthynge. 

t Comple, vie Incorrect form of Couple. 
c 2440 Partonope 556 Mutes of hounds . . Compled with 
Sylk {Pv.encoplis\. Ibid. This Partonope withouten more 
Vncompleth his houndes [Fr. descoples\. 

Comple, var. of Cample dial, to contend. 
Compleasant, «ee, obs. ff. Complaisant, etc. 
t Coniplea’Se, v. Obs. [ad. F. complaire f 
complais-, on type of Please.] trans. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify ; also rejfl. to delight m. 

2384 T. Hudson yudith In Sylvester Du Bartas (260S) 
748, I your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T* 
SIxKsvn Passiotts i. iv, 18 Compleasing themselues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required, 

Complease, var. of Complice. 

Compleat, obs. spelling of Complete. 
Compleccion(e, -otin(e, obs. ff. Complexion. 
Complect (k^mple'kt), V. [ad. L. complect-i, 
in late L. complectfre, to embrace, encircle, etc., f. 
com- + pleciere to plait, twine. Sense 2 follows the 
analytical sense of the L.] 
fl. trans. To embrace, lit. and fig. Ohs. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref- 1 As the celestyall bodyes 
aboue complecte all and at euery tyme the vniuersall 
worlde. Ibid. 2 Hystorie , . representyng the actes, ge.stes, 
and dedes done, complecteth all profyte. 2573 R. B. 
Appius 4* Vug. in Hazl, Dodsiey IV. 245 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. 1657 Tomlinson Re7iou’s Disp. 
278 Mace IS a thin membrane, .which covers and complects 
the nutmeg. 

2 . To weave or connect together ; to interweave. 
2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 35 The Ligament, .com plect- 
yng together the legge and Fibula. 2830 Carlyle History,, 
Misc. 11857) II. 172 Each atom is ‘chained ' and complected 
with all I 2882 Mod. Rev. Jan. 160 His art aims were 
complected with his personal objects. 

Hence Comple'cted ppl. interwoven, compli- 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle.) 

1828 Carlyle VVer7ier Misc. (1S88) I. 118 A misshapen, 
lumbering, complected coil. 2832 — Sart. Res. i. viii. 
Infinitely complected tissues of Meditation. Ibid. ii. 
iii, The infinitely-complected departments of social business. 

Complected (kpmple-kted) , ppl. a.e JJ.S dial 
or colloq. [app. f. Cojiplexion (complecFion) ^ 
-ED.] ~ COMPLEXIONED. 



COMPLEMENT. 

S^., Thatlady is mightypale complected. 

Prtaow Bedoti Papers (Bartlett), You’re rather dark 
c^plected. 1873 T. W. Higgwson Oldpori Bays Vii. 167 
iJark complected was the reply. 

Oomplection, obs. f. Complexiok. 

Compleet, obs..f. Complete, 
Coaipleign(e,-eme,etc., obs.fr. Complain, etc. 
Compleine, obs. £ Compline. 

Compleisshe, var. of Complish, Obs. 
Complement (k^*mplzinent), [ad. L. com- 
flenienium that whicli fills up or completes, £ 
comple~re \ see Complete and -ment. C£ 

F. compUment (a single 14th c. instance in Littr^). 
In the group of senses under II, the word has since 
€ 16.55-1725 been supplanted by the parallel F, 
word Compliment.] 

I. Senses still written complement. 
fl. The action of fulfilling or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, accomplishment. Obs. 

X419 R. Holme in Ellis Orig. Lett n. 20 I. 65 To the 
complement of ^oure said charge . . we have doon owre 
entier peyne. 1591 Spenser M. Huhberd For a full 
complement of all their ill, They stole away. t6zx Ains- 
A nnoi. Pentai.^ Gen. xviii. 10 By the complement 
oi the thing promised. 1721 Strype £cct. Mem. 11. 1. x. 78 
bums of money, .in complement of the decea.sed king’s will. 

1 2 . The fact or condition of being complete j 
completeness, fullness, Obs, 

*643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 39 Not in comple- 
ment and perfection. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. x The 
bensmle Nature in its complement and integrity hath, .five 
exterior Senses. 

b. Her. Fullness (of the moon). 

. OvihUM Bera/dry nx. iii. 91 Diuers denominations 
[ot Moon] m Heraldne; as her Increment, .her Comple- 
ment, when she is at Full; her Decrement. *766 Pornv 
(WS 7) 342 A Moon in her complement Or, illustrated 
with all her light proper. 1882 Cussans Handbk. Her. 102 
Ihe Moon, .when full-faced and shining, .is described as In 
Complement or Plenitude. 

3 . That which completes or makes perfect j the 
completion, perfection, consummation. 

* 39 ® Trevisa Barth, JDe P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495') 140 The 
herte. .is complement and perfeccion pf beest. 1594 Spenser 
Amoreili xxiv. That beauties wonderment , . Of Natures 
skill the only complement. 1656 Trapp Comm. John 
xy, 12 Love IS the complement of the law and the sup- 

E .ent of the Gospel. 1712 Steele No. 268 P 3 
rather seek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Uesires. 3860 Adler JPauriePs Prov. Poetry ii. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may be regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory poetry of the Provencals. 
1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. n. ii. (1881) 362 ‘The grand 
tour Was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more words joined to another 
to complete the sense (see qiiots.). 

*874 tr. Maetzner s Eng. Gram. III. 21 The infinitive with 
o *6.® P^^®® ^ predicative complement. 

X876 Mason Eng. Gram, § 391 Many verbs do not make 
complete sense by themselves, .and the words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the com- 
Element 0/ the Predicate. Ibid. § 39s The third kind of com- 
plement is that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc. . .This may be termed the infinitive complement. 

A. The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provision, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

*589 PuTTENHAM Etig. Poesic 11. ii. (Arb.) 8o Matter suffi- 
cient to make a full periode or complement of sence. 1776 
Adam Smith 11^. N. L i. ix. 99 That full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its law.s. 1708 
Haval Chron. (1799) I.^ 82 Many. .were, .busy in completincr 
the complement of their sails. 3850 Baynes New Ariaiytzc 
70 We may . . regard any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of Its parts, in either of two ways. 

b. ^p. with : ‘his complement’, etc. 

1637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., That which 
maketh up their complement. 3697 Dampier ^oy. (i6q8) I. 

XI. 338 Ihey will sell xo or 15 Tuns out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complement [of Cloves] to Batavia; 
iox they will pour water among the remaining part of their 
Cargo. 3790 WoLCori' fP. Vindsir) Advice to dut.Laureai 
Wks. 1812 II. 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits. 1823 Scoresby yrni. N. Whale Fishery 122 The 
obvious want of their proper complement of oars. 18556 

of cfasScTrenTh.'^ ^ “y complement 

c. The full number required to complete a com- 
pany, to fill a conveyance, ox esp. to man a ship 
x<5oo Hakluyt Foy {xZio) HI. 89 Commanding our 
General, not to exceede his Complement and number ap- 
FiENNEs7;//3ry(i888>7oAn hos- 
pitall . . for Seamens widdows, 30; is their Complement. 3748 
Anson s Voy. l i- (ed. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three hun- 
drea seamen of their complement. 3798 in Nicolas Z>/s4) 

168 Ml^ny of the ^?ips hod tJ-oo^';!' 
above the complement. 3842 T. Martin in FrasePs 
M^, Dec., Ve ve got our complement [in the omnibus] any 
vay . 1846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. II. xviii. 362 The com- 
plem^t of the fleet was. .fixed at twelve hundred souls. 

5 . Something which, when added, completes 
or makes up a whole; each of two parts which 
inutually complete each other, or supply each 
other s deficiencies. 

ITT. xvi. 398 The act of 
complement of the Revolution itself 
M-Cosh Div, Govt. in. i. ,'1874) 
c? complement of the othet 

3850 Froude ShoH Stud.y Eives Saints 11867) 277 I’he 
nimal and the spiritual are. .the complements in the perfect 


character. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 334 Crushing 
me To a subordinate complement of you. 

b. Math. 

Complements of a parallelogram the two le.sser parallelo- 
grams, not on the diagonal, made by drawing lines parallel 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 
point in its diagonal.^ Complement 0/ an arc or angle', the 
angular amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
makes up 90 degrees (formerly also some multiple of 90° : 
cf. Supplement) ; abbrev. (esp. in Trigi) into Co : see Co- 4. 
Arithmetical complement', the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
tiple of ten; esp. Complement of a logarithm^ the number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. 

SS70 Billingsley Euclid 1. xUii. 54 The parallelogrammes 
about the diameter he [Pelitarius] calleth Complementes. 
*594 Blundevil Exerc. iL (ed. 7} 106 To find out the com- 
plement . . subtract the given Arch out of the whole quad- 
rant. 3660 Barrow Euclid i. xxxvi. 1696 Phillips, Com- 
plement of an Angle, is so much as the Arch wanteth of 
ninety Depees . . or . . of 380 Degrees or . . of 360 Degrees. 
3727-53 Chambers Cycl., Arithmetical complement of a 
mganthm, is what the logarithm wants of 10.0000000. 1796 
Hutton Diet., The complement to 180’' i.s usually 

called the .supplement. 1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 2 
i he Cosine, Cotangent, and Cosecant, of an arc, are the 
sine, mngent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
3833 Brewster Optics xix. 160 The maximum polarising 
angle . . is the complement of the angle of refraction. 

e. Astron.^ The difference between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, etc. of a heavenly body, and 
90 degrees. Abbrev. Co- altitude, -latitude, etc. 

Meek. Exerc. 322 The Complement of the 
Poles Elevation, .(here at London where the Pole is elevated 
Degrees) is 38^ Degrees. 1730-36 Bailey (folio^, Com- 
plement, the distance of a star from the zenith, or the 
arch that is comprehended between the place of a star 
above the horizon and the zenith. 3816 Playfair Nat. 
Pbil, II. 87 If . . the sun's greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, be determined, half the sum of 
the-se altitudes is the complement of the latitude. 

d. Navig. 

Fun-LiPs, Complement of the Course, so many Points 
as the Course wants of 90 Degrees or eight JPoints. 3727-53 
Chambers Cycl. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-hk. s.v. 

t e. Complement of Life (see quot.). Ohs. 

370 Hutton Diet. Math., Complement of Life, z. term 
much u.sed . . by De Moivre [3725 Annuities upon Lives^, 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given hfe wants of 86. .which he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 

f. P'orlif C. of the curtain, etc. : see quots. 
i7<^ Kersey, Complement of the Court in., the Remainder 

of the Courtm after its Flank is taken away. Compie- 
maU of the Line of Defence, is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after you have taken away the Angle of the 
tlank. 3727-53 Chambers Cycl. 3853 Stocqueler 
Encycl. 

g. Music. The interval which, together with 
any given interval, makp up a complete octave. 

*®73 .1 ^* C. Banister M usic 40 The inversion of an interval 
bang its complement— that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute It an 8ve. 

b. Optics, That colour which, mixed with an- 
other, produces white. 

3869 I yndall in Forin, Rev. i Feb., Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied bv the 
complement of that colour in the second. 

II. Senses connected with Compliment, and 
now so written in 9. 

1 6 . Anything that goes to make up or fully 
equip ; a completing accessory or adjunct. Obs, 

1586 A. Day Eng Secretanex. (1625) 33 Unarmed against 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had all 
manner of complements of warre. 1602 R. T. Serm , With 
all the adjuncts, prapertie.s, qualities, duties and coxnple- 
ments belonging unto them. 3607 Lingua 11. ii. heading in 
Hazl. Dodsley lX. 3(57 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in e'^ry 
place other odd complements. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
^658) 360 He . . armed himself with a Musket, Sword and 
complements. 3693 Sir T. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 130 lobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 

It is of late , . fain from a Physician to a Complement, 
t 7 . That which goes to ‘complete’ the gentle- 
man ; a personal accomplishment or quality. Obs. 

i. (1625) 146 One whose 
birth, education, or other complements may sufficiemlv 
answere, B. Jon.son Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. ii, All 

the rare qualities, humours and complements of a Gentle- 
Twi, HEYW00D^CW/r«^^ Beauty n, Wks. 1874 V. 
coiT^Lmen^t strangerL.Of his carriagrand 

t Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness to the expression of M'orship, honour, rever- 
ence, or the like ; a ceremony^ a formality. Obs. 

3597 H?OKERfe/,P^/.v Iviii. §4 Ifthecase..permitteth 
not bMtism to have the decent complements of baptism 
1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvi. vii. 296 Bounti with 
firm religious complements. 36x0 — Camden's Brit. 1 1637) 

367 Larles were created in old time without anv comofe- 
ment or ceremonie at all. 1643 Pavnaa S. 
n. 75 Ihe royall assent, .is m truth but a formall Ceremonv 
or compleinent. 1646 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. ii. § 16 
* concerneth Ceremonies or Complements. 

T 0. Observance of ceremony in social relations ; 
ceremoniousness; formal civility, politeness, or 
courtes]^ T ? keep complement : to obseiwe cere- 
mony. Ohs. Now Compliment. 

*5 ^ Shaks. A. L. L. IV. ii. 147 Stay not thy comnlement I 
foryiue thy duetie, adue. xS9* -- W | m f So 
Fame would I dwell on forme, .but farewSl Complement 
Doest thou Loue? 3601 - PweLN. m. i. xio tS neuer 
merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d complement. 


COM:PI.EME]SrTAL. 

1605 — Lean, i. 306 Further complement of leaue-taking. 
3623 Cockekam Complement , . fine behaviour, 3626 W. 
ScLATER Expos, 2 Thess. (1629) 305 Euen Religion allowes 
ciuill curtesie : nor are Apostles so preci.se but to keepe 
complement. 3643 Brome Jov. Crew 11. 388 A meer load of 
outward complement. 3670 Walton Lives Introd. 9True 
friendship, ,1s not discharged by complement, and show, 
f 9. A ceremonious or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid to any one ; pi. ceremonies of civility 
or politeness. Now Compliment, q.v. 

357® T. N. tr. Cong, W, India 264 People, with whome 
such complementes should not be used. 3596 Spenser F, 
Q. VI. X. 23 Friendly offices, .all the comfilementsofcourtesie. 
3610 Fletcher Faitkf. ShePh, v. i, Bani.sh all complements, 
but single truth From every tongue. 3647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. {1843) 15/3 The King, .made great Comple- 
ments to the Duke sprinted edd. compliments]. 3653 Hol- 
CROFT Procopius II. 28 Courting with gifts, and invitations 
to his table, and other complements. 1665 G, Havers P, 
della Valle's Trav. E. hid. 376 Their Heads are contin- 
ually covered with a Shash . . which they never pull off, 
as we do our Hats in Complements, 3694 R. L’E.strange 
Fables Hv. (17141 67 The Fox return’d the Complement. 
1707 Fakquhar Beaux' Sirat. v. Hi. 64 Come, come, my 
Lady, this is no time for Complements. 

Complement (k^mpl/memt), v. [f. prec.] . 

I. Extant sense., 

1. trans. To make complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

3643 Baker Chron. (x67g) 38/1 He never stayed to comple- 
ment the disaster. 1865 Reader No. 343. 337/2 Information 
. . from other documents to complement these. 3875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. ii. 36 The three principle.s. .complement and 
complicate each other's action. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1. 
App. 614 Truths which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards expressed by 
Compliment u. 

t 2. intr. To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy,^ to exchange formal courtesies ; to bow. Obs, 
(= Compliment, sense i.) 

36x2 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb i. ii. (1647) 24 Serv. Mistris 
there are 2 Gentlemen. Mar. Where? Serv. Comple- 
menting who should enter first. 3642 Bp. Reynolds Israel's 
Fetit. 3 Complementing with God, and then forsaking him. 
*044 Mit‘T0N..4?w/. (Arb. '40 Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs, .in 
the Piatza of one Title-page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with their shav’n reverences. 3658 Sir A.ston 
C ocKAiN Trappolin in. i, Complement with me no more 
than I complement with you, 3697 Mountfort Faustus i, 
end, Here they Complement who shall go first. 

“t b. So 1 0 complement it. Ohs. 

1617 Bp. Andrewf.s 96 Sermons (1661) 651 As if we could 
complement it with God, with face and phrases, as with 
men we do. 3624 D. Cawdrey Htimilitk Saints Liverk 9 
Ihus shall you have a man . . complement it to the ground, 
lay his hands under your feet, etc. 

1 3. irans. * To sooth with acts or expressions of 
respect ; to flatter ; to praise : ’ see Compliment, 
sense 2 . Obs. 

3649 f uller yusi Man's Fun. tx Rabshakeh pretended a 
Gommission from God . . and complements blasphemie, 3654 
JER. 1 aylor Real Pres. 26 He cannot escape the Inquisition 
unlesse he complement the Church, and with a civulitj' tell 
her that she knows better. 3663 A. Marvell Corresp. 
Lett. 23 11. 55 Monsieur Du Plessb.. is come ouer from 
them to complement his Majesty. 3700 Sir W. Calverley 
(Surtees) 92 Sir John sent . , to complement them 
for their kindness. 1730 Life Bp. Stillingf/eet 84 Ready. . 
to strike with the Deists, to complement and cajole them. 
3711 liEARNEO/ZaA III. 205 He complements me for my 
LU. (m^t accurate B.dition he calls it) of Leland’s Itin. 

D. To complement away, out of: see Compliment 
'.2 b. 

3 ^^Nabbes Bride in. H, As if the enterteinment . .were 
not Chargeable enough, but you must complement away 
if ®®;^ Fuller Good Tk. in Bad T. 

xtist. Appt. yi, joi C®sar complemented his Hfe away. 
*055 t/z. Hist. VL iii. 308 King Henry his smiles com- 
plemented the former out of their Houses. 3697 Collier 
Ess. Mor.Sttbj. 1. (i7c^,23i Lest Church-Men should Com- 
plement away the Usefulness and Authority of their Calling ; 
they^ould do vvell to decline superlative Observance. 1735 
M, D avies A then. Brit, i. 129 To shorten disputes, .and 
so complement them out of their Heresies. 

1 4. To complement (a person) with (something) : 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy. Ohs. 
(Now Compliment, sense 4 .) 

3697 pAMHER Voy. {1698) 1. xii. 328 He may be., comple- 
mented . . I ohacco mid Betel-nut. 173a in L'pool 
A^<r.(i886j II. 92 1 hat the Right Hon »' Hugh Lord 
Wloughby. . be complemented with his freedom. 

Hence Co-mplementing vbl. sb. and ppl. a . » 
Complimenting. 

362(5 W, ScLATER 2 Thess. (1629^ 74 All Complex 

mentings with Idolaters. 3649 Milton FJkou, xx. (1851) 

^ * .41’ f -‘Stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, writ down those words. 3658 Whole Duty Man v. 
§22. 47 It s but a kind of formal complementing. 3704 T. 
Blair m \y. Perry Hist Coll. Amer. Col. Ch\ 94 Th^ 
refused to sign a complementing address. 

Complemeaital (k^mpl/memtal), a, [f. Com- 

PLEMENT .fA +-AL.] ' 

nature of a complement ; completing. 

3602 Fulbecke Pandectes 25 Duxisse vxorem, which 
signifieth the complementall act of mariage. 1649 Ambrose 
Media i. (1652) 2 I he pre-assurance of that compleraental 
and perfective Justification. Picuicuta* 

2. Forming a complement (/<?), complementary. 
Complemental air', see qnot. 1872. Complcmental 
angle', that which, added to another, makes a 
right angle. 
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com:plem:bk*tallt. 

tBxt Hutton Course Math. HI. 263 The Angle A=350 16\ 
or the complemental angle ACE =54° 44'. 1872 Huxley 

Fhys. iv. 92 After an ordinary inspiration [230 cubic inches] 

. . another 100 cubic inches called Complemental air may be 
added. 1882-3 W* Shields in SchalF BttcycL Relig, 
Kno'iifL 1835 Revelation by its very definition is comple- 
mental to reason. 1887 Mag. of A rt Oct. 411 They are 
co-ordinate and complemental to each other. 

b. Complemental male (in Zool .) ; a name given 
by Darwin to a minute rudimentary male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in certain cirripeds and other species. 

1851 Darwin Mottogr. Cirripediay Lepadidse (Ray Soc.) 
55 The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species of 
Ibla and Scalpellum is rendered more efficient by certain 
arasitic males, which, from their not pairing, as in all 
jtherto known cases with females, but with hermaphro- 
dites, I have designated Complemental Males. Ibid. 281. 
s888 Rolleston & Jackson Anhn. Life 609 Myzostoma 
glabrum, though hermaphrodite, has small ‘complemental* 
males, like certain hermaphrodite Cirripedia. 

f 3 . Additional, accessory. Obs. 

^ 1634S1RT.HERBERT Traiy.aii (Thei?<?<2!b^ Natures injurie, 
in framing so great a body, to be guided with complementall 
wings, so small and impotent, that they serve only to prove 
her Bird. 1643 Sir T. Brovv'ne Relig. Med. i. § 18 To adore 
these complementall and circumstantial pieces of felicity, 
and undervalue those perfections and essentiall points of 
happinesse. 1655 D, Capel Tentatiom 7 Complemental 
graces and ornaments of faith. 

t 4 ;. Gf the nature of an accessoiy ceremony; 
formal ; ceremonial, ceremonious, 
x 627 Ref^. JVotton. (1672’' 73 After a complemental wel- 
coming him into the Lap of the Church. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Pari. 1. ed. 2) 50 Royall assents to Lawes, are no 
wayes essential! . . but rather a complementall Ceremony. 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. i. § 20 They were not sent into a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison of a prison. 1695 Tryon Dreams Fis. iii. 40 They 
..only retain the Complemental outside of Religion, 
f 5 . Of persons ; Accomplished. Obs. (Cf. 
Complement 7,) 

a 1634 Randolph M^ises Looking-Gl. (N.), A complementall 
youth, That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 
Bending his supple hammes, kissing his hands, 1636 Hey- 
wooD Chall, Beauty ii. Wks, 1874 V. 18 Hee that hath 
tra veil'd many Countries ..With .. small difficulty may.. 
Appeare complementall. 

t 6 .=^Complimbntal 2. Obs. 

1603 B. JoNSON fas. Vs Enieri. Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/1 Thus 
far th^e complemental part. 1606 Shaks. I'r. Cr. in. i. 42. 
1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian 11635) ^47 lu the sayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought him to bee 
Protector of the Empire. xdS4 Gataker Disc.Apol, 15 How 
the Gentrie. .spent much of the Lords day in Complemental 
Visitations. 1669 Penn No Cross ii. § 7 No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects. 1703 Savage Lett. 
Antients 73 A Complemental Letter. 

t B. sb. A person given to complimenting. Obs. 
1671 H. M. tr. Erasmus* CoUoq. 18 Thou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 

Complementally (kpmpli'memtali ) , adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In a complemental manner, 
f 1 . In a way that gives completeness. Obs. 
x6o2 Fulbecke 2nd Pt, ParalLf^p. Ded., A subiect..by 
mee superficially handled, and as it were left to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2 . By way of a complement. 

•j‘ 3 . Ceremoniously, formally; with ceremony or 
civility ; = Compliment ally. 

1580 Arcadia (1622) 335 Zelmane not complement- 

ally hunting that which shee fled. X630 tr. Camden’s Hist. 
Eliz. IV. (1688) 579 To observe his Duty rather complement- 
ally, than in truth and reality. 1658 Rowland Moufet’s 
Theai, Ins, 1076 How complementally do they salute one 
the other? 1697 Dryden Firgil ii72x) I. 71 Plato, .at last 
Complementally Banishes him [Homer] his Common-wealth. 

Compleme’ntalness. [See -ness.] The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental. 

x6S7 S. W. Schism Dispach’i 164 Altering from plainess 
to complementalness. Ibid. 37X Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples that complementalnes as to 
sit constantly m their ranks at meat, a 1660 Hammond 
Wk&. II. 292 (R.) Complementalness, as opposed to plain- 
ness, must signifie giving titles of civility, that really do 
not belong to those, to whom they are thus given. 
Complementary (k^^mplfme-ntari), a. and sb. 
[f. CoMPLEMEJ^T .tA -b -ary: cf. mod. F. comple- 
mentairel] A. adj. 

1 . Forming a complement, completing, perfect- 
ing* 

Complementary bone an accessory bone in the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birds. Complementary cells y tissue : cells or 
tissue of plants not distinguished by a special term. iSyd. 
Soc. Leje.) 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anai. 1 . 141/1 The muscular system .. 
finally, provided with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage, i860 
Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. s) 368 The ‘ Gospel 
of St. Paul’ is . . the complementaiy history to that of St. 
Matthew. 1877 Sparrow xxii. 300 The latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 561 The elements termed by 
Stahl the complementary cells of the lenticeh 

b. Of two (or more) things*. Mutually comple- 
menting or completing each other’s deficiencies.^ 

i860 Introd. Study Gosp.\.{tA. 5)284 Histories 

. . not contradictory but complementary. 1882 J, Haw- 
thorne Fortune’s Fool i. xx\iay A united and mutually 
complementary pair. 

c. Complementary angles \ angles which together 


make up a right angle. Complementary colours 
{Jiues, etc.) : colours which, in combination, pro- 
duce white or colourless light. 

1829 Nat. Philos, I. Optics xvii. 47 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The accidental colours have also been called complementary 
colours.^ 1831 Brewster Optics xii. 103 The colour trans- 
mitted is always complementary to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with it, would make white light. 1873 
tr. Helmholtz’ Pop. Led. 256 The after-image accordingly 
appears of a bluish g^een, the complementary colour to red. 

1 2 . Ceremonious : = Complemental 4. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, liv. (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain- 
ments to greater men are respectfull, not complementary. 
1637 S. W. Schism Dispach’t yj2 Nothing but a dry com- 
plementary precedency to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sb. t i. A master of accomplishments. Ohs, 
1599 B. llcivisxm Cynthia’s Rev. v. iiyAmo. Is he a master? 
Cri. Confirmed under the hands of the most skilful and 
cunning compleraentaries alive. 

2 . Short for ‘ complementary colour 
c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 83/2 Their complementaries 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hence Compleme’aitariaiess, complementary 
quality or state. 

1881 Le Conte Sight 61 This, .seems a probable cause of 
complementariness. 

t ComplexneiLta*ster. Obs. [See -aster.] 
A petty complimenter. Cf. Complementary B i. 

163s Bromb Spnragus Gard. tv. ix. Wks. 1873 III. 194 
Play you the Com piemen tasters before him a little for his 
further instruction: Imagine then a couple of Courtiers 
scarcely acquainted fall to. 

Complementee, obs. f. Compmmentee. 

1620 [see next word]. 

Compleme*iiter. Also -or. [f. as prec. -p 
-EB, -OR.] One who, or that which, complements ,* 
t formerly = COMPL’MENTEB. 

1620 E. Blount Horae Subsec. 121 These, .ceremonies, be 
equally tedious to the Complementer, and Complementee. 
1657 Hobbes Stigmai ii xou and your Complementers. 
a 1680 Butler Rein. (1759) II. 27X A Complementer is one 
that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that He is so. 

II Coinple2iie*nto. Obs. rare—^. [It. compile 
mento (Florio) ‘compliment, ceremony, kind office, 
accomplishment \] Compliment. 

1582 Stanyhurst.^«/??> Ded. (Arb.) 10 Omitting al oother 
cei-emonial complementoes beetweene youre lordship and 
mee. 

Complene, -plenne, -plent, obs. ffi Compline, 
Complain, Complaint. 

Complesence, obs. f. Complaisance. 
Compless, -essh, var. of Complish v. Obs. 
Completable (k^mpH*tab'l),d!. [f. Complete 

V. -f -ABLE.] That can be made complete. 

^ 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. xxi. iv. 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounceable at all. 

Complete (k^mplz-t), a. Forms ; 4-5 com-, 
plet, -pleet, 6-7 -pleate, 6-9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. [ad. L. co??iplet-u 5 , pa. pple. of complere to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, f. com- intensive prefix -r ^plere 
to fill (ctplenus full), Cf. F. complete compute 
(in Palsgr. 1530; the earlier OF. word vi2&compliy 
compile from the Romanic form of the vb. com- 
pltrif). About 1600 often accented co’mplete, 
e. g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.] 

1 . Having all its parts or members ; comprising 
the full number or amount ; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics, etc. ; entire, full. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 . 323 Ech complect resoun tellih 
treuke )?at we shulde trowe. 1386 Marlowe P/f, Tarn- 
burl. in. iii, Their shoulders broad for complete armour fit. 
1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 19 (T.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly . . be complete. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 52. x6ii Bible 2 Macc. iii. 25 It 
seemed that hee that sate vpon the horse, had complete 
harnesse of golde. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. vi. 83 A coach . , 
Stately and complete. 1740 Johnson Life^ Barretiery 
Those, who have received more complete intelligence. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traitsy ‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. 1871 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) Pref, 24 The preface is complete in itself, 

2 . Of a period or space of time : That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time : 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

c X386 Chaucer Merck. T. 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon to noon. — Nun’s Pr. T. 369 Whan hat the 
Monthe. .That highte March. .Was compleet. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. I. xvi. (R.) By the tyme or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. 1 . 27 loue, let ^neas Hue 
. . A thousand compleate courses of the Sunne. 1701 Evelyn 
Diary {xZ2i) lll. 393, I was this day 8t complete. i73x 
VoTTB. Ep. Burlin^on 78 Behold Villario's ten years toil 
compleat. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 319 The Moon's 
nodes perform a complete revolution in nineteen years, 

3 . Of an action, state, or quality ; Realized in its 
full extent ; entire, thorough. 

1643 Ord. Lords Sf Com.i Susp. fr, Sacram.x Sincerely to 
endeavour the compleat establishment of Purity and Unity. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel A man of compleat stature. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. (1840) 115 The greatest and best 
principles are often illustrated . . by their completest con- 
traries. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1836) 258 Next 
came the complete inability to obtain drink without manu- 
facturing it. X854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. 
I. 199 One pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
. . from 70 to 134 cubic feet of air. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. (ed. s) 443 The triumph of the principle, .is complete. 


4 . Perfect in nature or quality ; without defect. 

tigSo Wyclif SeL IFks. III. 362 Men shulden hi hooH lif 
of Crist trowe \>a.t his lawe is compleet. 1390 Marlowe 
and Pt. TamburL i. \iXy If thou exceed thy eider brothers 
worth, And shine in complete virtue more than they. 1673 
Ray journ. Low C-i Florence 325 The church of S, Marta 
Florida, which in some mens opinion is the compleatest 
structure that ever was set upon the earth. 1779-81 John- 
son L. P.y Pope Wks. IV. 96 The praise had been compleat 
had his friend’s virtue been equal to his wit. 1878 Hopps 
Rel. ^ Moral Led. iv. 16 Everything which trains and 
educates is leading on. to that completer kind of life. 

6 . Of persons: Fully equipped or endowed; 
perfect, accomplished, consummate ; esp. in refer- 
ence to a particular art or pursuit, as ^ complete 
actor i horseman^ merchant. ? Obs. or arch. 

^ 1526 Tindale Coloss. ii. xo Ye are complete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. ^ 1399 Marston Sco, 
Villanie ii. v. 197 A compleat villaine, perfect, absolute. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. (§• Cr. ni. iii. 181 Then maruell not, thou 
great and compleat man. 1622 pEACHAM (riV/r) The Com- 
pleat Gentleman. 1633 Walton ifitle) The Compleat 
; Angler. 1709 Erasmus on Folly 31 The com- 

pleatest actors shall be his.sed off the stage. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 86 P 4 A Knave compleat. 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 198 P3 The sailor [thought] all that was 
necessary to make a man complete might be learned bn 
ship-board. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (x84S) 109 He was 
acknowledged to be., the completest gentleman of his time, 
t 6. Const. with[d. replete %vith\ ; also in. Obs. 
2367 Fenton Trag. Disc., A tongue compleate with spyte. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 73. 1658 Sir T. Browne 

Hydriot, iii. 16 The folly of our fore-father.s, wherein .. 
this Island was so compleat. ax6'7\ Clarendon Hist. 
vin. 11843) 481/2 That neither of them should move upon 
any action till they should be both complete in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet marched with. 

7 . Complete Jlower : i* {a) one which possesses 
stamens and pistils ; {p ) one which, also possesses 
the floral envelopes. Complete metamorphosis 
(Entom.) : one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so complete pupa. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ix. 87 The first thing you 
have to see is, whether the flowers are complete or perfect, 
that i.s, have both stamens and pistils. 1^7 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 306 A flower furnished with both calyx and 
corolla is cmled Jlos completus, a complete flower. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxi. 239 The pupae of this sub. 
division [Arachnida] were named by Linne Complete from 
their near resemblance to the imago. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 

§ 626 As an example of complete metamorphosis. . taking the 
Bombyx mori , . the silkworm. 2837 Henfrey Bot. 88 A 
flower presenting all the [four] whorls is called complete. 

8 . quasW/^ The complete : the full amount {of\ 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 145 The age has not yet 

the complete of benefit. 

9 . qns^si-adv. = Completely. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyliis v. 828 Troylus wel woxen was in 
heighte, And complet formed by proporcioun. xs8x W. 
Stafford Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 23 Taughte more perfectly 
and more compleate. cx6xt Chapman Iliad vi. (R.) All in 
fire he burn’d him compleate arm’d. X837-40 Haliburton 
Clockni. (1862) 137 They all knew me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
England. 

Complete (k^mplrt), v. Also 7--9 compleat. 
[f. the adj. ; cf. mod. F. computer. Probably 
having a further association with L. complet- ppl. 
stem of coitiplh^e : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To bring to an end, finish (an action, 
performance, work, a distance, period of time, etc.). 

1330 Palsgr. 491/2,1 complete, I fulfyll fmcomplis. Who 
shall complete this worke nowe he is deed? Ibid. 492/1, I 
complete, I fynisshe or performe a thyng. 2646 Recorde’s 
Gr. Artes Pref, 9 All which, .1 have almost compleated to 
be exhibited to your Highnesse, 2684 R. Waller Nat. 
Exper. 56 We .. compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fast with a Bladder. 2751 Labelye 
Westm. Br. 108 In Case I should be prevented by Death, 
from compleating this Work. 2874 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 6 (1882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

2 . To make whole or entire, so as to leave 
nothing wanting, 

2726 BuTLER>S’«r/«. lii. 45 Add to these the superior faculty 
..and you compleat the Idea of Humane Nature. 2793 
Mason Ch. Mus. i. 14 When the sense is compleated. 2875 
JowETT Plato V. 10 Plato completes his sketch of the 
constitution by the appointmen t of officers. 

b. To fill up the number of; to make up the 
full tale or amount of. 

2649 Denham Death Ld. Hastings fR,), Within these 
cold embraces ravish'd lies That which compleats the age's 
tyrannies. 2738 Glover Leonidas i. 214 Three hundred 
more compleat th’intrepid band. 2841 Fenny Cycl. s.v. 
Regiment XIX. 359 i The legions of Henry II were never 
completed to the extent prescribed by the ordonnance. 

3 . To make perfect ; to accomplish ; to furnish 
or equip completely. 

2667M1LTON/*. L. XL 618 That fair femalTroop . .Bred onely 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 2743 De 
Foe’s Eng. Tradesman Introd. 11841) I. 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesman in this manner. 2803 Wordsw, 
Prelude xiv. (1851) 293 All that love can do . . to complete 
the man, Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

f b. To give a full title or degree to (a person) ; 
to invest fully with a rank or office. Obs. 

<7x643 Howell Lett. (1650' 1 . 413 Every churchman com- 
pleated in holy orders was called Presbyter. 2678 Walton 
Life Sanderson 4 Mr. Sanderson was compleated Master of 
Arts. 2727 Swift Circumcis. E. Curll, He was now com- 
pleted a perfect Jew. 



CO'MBLETBI), 


COMMiBXIOK, 


4 , To accomplisb,/ fulfil (a vow, liope). 

Cf. COMPLBTIOK. , ^ . 

1680 Otway Orphan 11. iv. 653 Honourable Vows Wbicb 
be this day appointed to compleat. 173a 
SI3 To town he comes, compkats the nation’s hope. 1814 
WoRDsw. Excursion ix. Wks. 525/1 Your Cotintry must 
complete Her glorious destiny. 

Completed (k^mplfted), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Finished, made complete. 

ii66s Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xxv, There’s but little re- 
semblance between the Mucous sperm, and the compkated 
Animal. j86i Mrs. Norton Lady LaG. Conch 17 Cotnpkted 
tasks of love. 1874 Roby Gram. § 1450 The perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect express completed action. 
‘Hence Comple’tetoess. 

i86z Lytton Sir. Story I. 122 Our two hearts , . blending 
* . into the coinpktedness of a solemn union. 
Completely (kpmplftli), tidv. [f. COMFLBTE a. 
+ -bY.] In a complete manner; Jailly, perfectly; 
entirely, wholly, thorotighly. 

152^ Piigr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531's 67 h, Our labour and 
seruyee done completly and fulfyikd. 1599 Midpleton & 
Rowley Old Law i. i. And yet we two are not completely 
one. 171a Budgell No. 425 1*3 A Man completely 
armed. *766 Goldsm. P'ic. JV. ii, Miss Arabella wilmot 
was allowed by all to he completely pretty. i86a Ruskin 
Mmtera P, (1S80V36 The currency does not completely re- 
present the wealth of the country. 

t Coxiipl6*temexit. Oh. [f. Complete v. + 
-MENT : cf. mod.F. compUtement^ The act of 
completing or making complete, completion. 

*653 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. To Rdn, If God shall 
please to assist it to the Compleatment. 1683 Penn. A rchives 

I. dg My Agent at Court for the compleatment of my affairs. 
x^^emAnn. Reg. iSoi Ckron, 277 The completement of the 
peace concluded on the 9th February. 

CklixipleteBess (k^mpl J-tnes). [f. Complete a. 
■f -NESS.] The state or quality of being complete. 
1628 Earle Microcosm, xh (Ark) 6x One whom two or 
three Countries make up to this corapleatnesse. 1648 Eikon 
Bas, 47 , 1 cannot allow their wisdom such a compleatness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself. 1725 Watts Zoj'/c i. 
vi. § 7 Ihis. .goes to make up the Compleatness of any 
Subject. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. ^873) 107 Few 
critical scholars could master them in their compkteni^s. 
18^ Froude Oceana ii. 31 A completeness of proof which 
can leave no room for doubt. 

Gonupleter (k^mplrtsi). ff. Complete ti. 4- 
tEE.] One who completes. 

ryoi Whitehead Truth Prev. t23 The Efficient Cause, 
Worker, and Compleater of this Baptism. 1868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Fodc. L 243 We shall have. .more modifiers 
aad completers, and fewer inventors. 

t Completes. Oh. [ad. Sp. completas^ — Com- 
plins. 

1658 in Phillips. 1678 — CompUiiSi the last or closing 
Prayers of the E vening Service. 

Oompleting' (k/^mplrtiq), mU. ih, [£ as prec. 
H'-iNOh] The action of the verb Complete; 
completion. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.) 53 For God sure esteems the 
growth and compleating of one vertuous person, more then 
the restraint of ten vitious. 1651 G. W. tr. CowePslnsi. 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat- 
ings. 1727 Bart Canterb. Cathedr. 8 Malmesbury by mk- 
take asci'ioes the compkating of it to Ernulfus. i8ox in 
Picton Vpool Munic. Rec, (i886> II. 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan, 

Oomple’tiug, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] 
That completes. 

1656 Artif. Handsojneness (1662) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and compleatin|;^ hand ? i860 Mill Repr. Govt. 
(1865) 61 The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completing corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
majority, is the instructed minority, ^ 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Barfs Pkaner. 309 The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundles. 

Completion (kpmplrfan). [ad. L. completion- 
em^ n. of action f. complere to fill up, complete.] 
The action of completing or making complete ; 
the condition of being completed or perfected 

1657 Cromwell Sp. 2t Apr., They may tend to the com- 
pkticffi of the business, a 1744 Pope (J.), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill character to hear a malevolence 
to the best men. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 203 f 6 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it be timely 
obtained. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Manners Wk& (Bohn) I- 
2 o6 a plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary,, to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. ^ X877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers oJFlor. v, 137 The past in its. .stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the present. 

b. Accomplishment, fulfilment (of a prophecy, 
wish, etc.). 

1659 Hammond On Ps. Pref. 16. 1678 Codworth Intelt 
Syst. I. iv. 283 Virgil’s forementioned Eclogue; wherein 
there is . . another completion of them [the Sibylline books] 
expected, <ei7i6 South (J.), AH the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Chri.st 1736 Butler Anal 

II. vii. 353 The apparent completions of prophecy. 1842 
Tennyson GardenePs D. 234 That nay desire . . By its 
own energy fulfill’d itself. Merg’d in completion. 

t c. (with pi.') A perfection, an accomplishment 
1662 Bp. Gauden, in Chr. Wordsworth Documentary 
Suppl, (1825) 34 Your Lordship, in whom are all those com- 
pletions which ^advance men to . . love and high esteeme. 

Completive (k^mplrtiv), a. [ad L. com- 
plMm-us ‘serving for filling up’, f. complete \ see 
Complete v. and -ivb. Cf. F. compUtif. (Both 
terms of grammar.)] Having the attribute of 
completing ; serving for completion {of\, 
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Complethte tense (Harris) : ~ completed or perfect ten^. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles IL iv. 75 Virtue is termed by 
Basil, .completive of Nature. i7§o Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1841) IS4 The middle tenses, (which express time as ex- 
tended and passiii|:,)li and the perfect or completive, which 
express its completion or end. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Dra~ 
maiurgy (1865) tt The articulations are the initial.. the 
speculative, and the completive. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir 
Gibbie L xxii. 314 Notes explanatory and completive. X887 
W. S. Pratt in w. Gladden Parish Problems 454 In no 
sense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 

Hence Comple*tively adv., in a completive 
manner, by way of completion. 

*651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 3x7 Remission is but a Relative 
change, and Baptism 1 confess a moral instrument of con- 
ferring it completively. 

11 Coxupleto’rixini. ~ Completory B. 3. 

x6i6 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (i655> 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pktorium, their completory. 1876 M. Davies Um^tk. 
Land. 249 The latter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pktoriura or Compline. 

Completory (k^mplrtbri), a. and sh. In 5-7 
-orie. [ad. JL cemipleton-us (found only as neut. 
sb., in Eccl. use), f. complet- ; see above, and -ORY.] 

A. adj. Having the function of completing or 
perfecting ; affording completion (Qf\ 

1659 Heylin Animadv. in Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. (1840) 
346 In no degree essential to, or completory of, the Sacra- 
ment. ax<^7 Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 II. 268 The pas- 
sion of our Lord, .completory of ancient, .predictions. 1880 
Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ xv. »i88x) 270 His mission to 
be not hostile to Judaism, but completory of it, 

B. sh. 

1 . A completory thing ; anything whose function 
it is to afford completion, 

X659 H. L’Estrange Div. Off. 390 The cere- 

mony was considered . . as the completory and close of 
Baptism. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 175 A comple- 
tory, that is, the premiss which is wanting in an enthymerae, 
to complete the syllogism, 

2. [Eccl. h . completorim 7 tI\ Compline. 

£‘ X4So Mirour Satuacioun 4535 In the houre of com- 
pktorie. 1536 in Burnet Hist. Ref. Records in. in. (1715) 
134 Between even songe and compktorie- 1619 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. x 66 The seauenth and last [hour], is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Compktorie. 1802 
Fosbroke Brit, Monachism (1843) iv. 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 

t OomplCture. Oh. rare-^^. [ad. L. type 
'^completura ; see prec. and -CRB.] A completing. 

1642 Sir E. Bering Sp. Relig. xiv, 43 It [the Lord’s 
Prayer] was once, and but once repeated, as the high 
compkature ot all devout expressions. 

Comples: mpleks), sb. Also 7 complexe. 

[ad. L. complex-us surrounding, encompassing, en- 
circling, compass, embrace, connexion in discourse, 
f. ppL stem of complecthe : see next. 

In Bailey both sb. and adj. are accented complex] so 
the sk by Thomson in 1738.] 

1 . A whole comprehending in its compass a 
number of parts, esp. (in later use) of interconnected 
parts or involved particulars; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of fluid atoms. Ibid.vi\, 362 Containing 
almost nothing else in the whole complex and body of it. 

Phil. Trans. VII. 5x03 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order’d.. jdter the Copernican way. 1768-^4 
Tucker Li. Nat* (xSsa) I. 93 Names being, .neces'tary for 
gathering our ideas, and holding them together in a com- 
plex. iTOa Trench Mtrac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ’s life and doctrine. iSBo Times 28 Dec. X0/2 To 
sift out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical element those which are ‘basic’, 1885 
Leudesdorf CremmeCs Prof Geam, 24X Let there he given 
in the plane of the auxiliary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straight lines, and curves, 
f b. In ike {whole) complex', considered through- 
out its extent ; as a whole. Ob$. 

1661 H. D. Disc. Litzirgies 102 Is tlie Church of Rome 
Idolatrous^ , . Is her wor^ip so in the whole complex, yea 
or not ? 1695 Whether Pari dissolved by Death JF cess of 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot.. provide against all Emergencies, cx7zo W. Gib- 
son FarriePs Dispens. vi. iil (1734) 164 To take it in the 
Complex, it makes a pretty warm comfortable composition. 

*|‘2, An iuterweaviug, ccffltexture, Obs. 

1727 A Hamilton New Acc. E. Jnd. II. xxxix, 83 Their 
Religion is a Complex of Mahometism and Paganism. 

Coxaplex (kp*mpleks), a. [a. mod. F. complexe, or 
ad. its source, L. complex-m^ pa. pple. of complectere 
or complecti to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; hence perh. originally ' embracing or 
comprehending several elements’, but in course of 
Eng. use tending to its analytical sense of ‘ plaited 
together, interwoven ’ ; f. com- together + plextis 
plaited; cf. complicated complex 

1 . Consisting of or comprehending various parts 
united or connected together ; formed by combina- 
tion of different elements; composite, compound. 
Said of things, ideas, etc. (Opposed to simple^ 
both here and in sense 3.) 

a 1653. J, Smith Sel Disc* i. 20 That complex and multi- 
farious man that is made up of soul and body. 1690 Locke 
H um. Und. 11. xri, (ed. 3) 79 Ideas thus made up of several 
simple ones pirt together, I call Complex ; such as are 
Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Universe. 1750 
Harris // ervrer Wks. (xS4z)' X43 Those attributives which 


have this complex power of denoting both an attribute and 
an assertion . . grammarians call verbs. 1789 Bentha.m 
Frinc. Legisl xviii. § 49 The condition of a parent . . may 
be considered as a complex condition compounded ^of that 
of a guardian, and that of a master. 2875 Blake ZqoL 47 
The stomach is often complex. 2879 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1 . 226 A complex pillar composed of four shafts 
united in one. 

2 . esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
co-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination ; complicated, involved, 
intricate ; not easily analysed or disentangled, 

2725 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 4 A very comiflex Appa- 
ratus. 179S Mason Ch. Mns. ii. 134 So complex a harmony 
and so simple a melody. 2805 Southey Madoc in Azt. xxi, 
As they weave The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 
2^5 Bain Senses ^ Int. i. ii. § 5 The mere mechanical 
arrangement of the brain is exceedingly complex. 2879 
M<-Carthy Own 'Times IL xxviii, 347 Ail these artifiaal 
and complex arrangements presently fell to pieces. 

b. Complex fraction in Arith. (Cf. Compound.) 

2827 HurroN Course Math. I, 52 A Complex Fraction, is 

one that Im a fraction or a mixed number for its numerator, 
or its denominator, or both. 2875 H amb. Smith A ritk. § 74, 

c. Complex sentence in Gram. : . a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as ‘I 
assured him that (the man [whom he sought] was 
not here) 

x88x Mason Eng. Gram. § 402 A complex sentence is 
produced whenever the place of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a. .clause. 

Complex (k^mple'ks), v. rare. [f. L. complex- 
ppL stem of complect Tre^ or the irtq. compiexdrCf to 
encompass, embrace ; but partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com- together -t pUd-Pre^ plex- to 
plait, twine : see prea In sense 3, perh. directly 
from Complex ai] 

fl. irans. To join, unite, attach. Oh, 

CX470 Harding Chron. xci. iii, Edwyns cloughter .. to 
whonie Men dyd complex Maydens twelue, to take the 
christenhede. 

2 . To combine into a complex whole; to com- 
plicate, mix up. 

2658 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 358 The question is com- 
plexed of matter-of-fact and matter-of-right. 2868 Brown- 
ing Ring Sf Bk. VIII. 2312 Murdered thus . . in disguise 
Whereby mere murder got compkxed with wile. 

1 3 . To embrace. Obs. 

a ifiS7 R. Loveday Lett. (16631 174 All that plenteous 
variety which was compkxt in the general terms of milk 
and honey. Ibid. 146. 

t Complexation. Obs. rare--\ [ad, L. type 
*complexdtion'-em, n. of action f. compkxdre to en- 
compass, embrace closely, clasp round. But in 
sense associated wiih complex adj.] Fact or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

1705 Berkeley Commpl-bk. Wks. 1872 IV. 452 Coiii- 
pkxation of ideas twofold. Uliis refers to colours being 
complex ideas. 

Coinplexc?yon, obs. f. Complexion, 
tComplexed, compleaci^ (kffmple*kst%ji! 5 ^/. a. 
Obs. [L Complex v. + -ed C] Made complex ; 
complex, complicated, intricately involved, 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 32a More c<m- 
pkxed consideration.s. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. 
viii, 359 Giving almost every thing, .a compk.xed and com- 
plicated accommodation to various other things. 1715 De- 
SAGULiERS Fires Impr. 92 When a Man understands . . this 
simple maDuer, he may easily go on to a more complex’d 
Constniction. 2858 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. 
Hamilton III. (1889) 539 Cauchy’s proof., is Argand's^. 
much complexed, perplexed, etc. 

Complexedixess (k^mple-ksednus). *iOhs. [fi 
prec. + -NEBS.] Complexity, involved character. 

2690 Locke Hum. ZInd. iv. ni. (ed. 3I315 llie Complexed- 
ness of these moral Ideas, For. Q. Rcz*. XXXlll. 363 
Working away at the machine, whose compkxedness. .be 
could neither unravel nor perfectly understand. 

Comple'xify, ti. rare. [f. h. complex~us + -pyJ 
trans. To make complex or complicated. 

^ 2830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry III. 140 There 
is an underplot, .which complexifies the incidents. 

Oomplesdon (k^mple'kjan), sb. Forms : 4-g 
complexioiua, 5-6 -ioae, -yon, 4-6 complec- 
cioim, -ion(e, -yoD, complexoion, -ionn, -yon, 
6 oomplextion, 4 9 -plection, 4- conaplexioiL 
[a. F. complexion (i^th c. in littr6), ad. L, 
plexidn-em * combination, connexion, association *, 
later * physical constitution or conformation f. 
complex- ppl. stem of complectere taken analytically 
from com- together to plait, twine.] 

I. From Romanic and med. l..alin. 

1 1 . In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages : The combination of supposed 
qualities {cold or hot^ and moist or d^y) in a certain 
proportion, determining the nature of a body, 
plant, etc. ; the combination of the four ‘ humours * 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attributed to such combination ; * tempera- 
ment Obs. exc. Hist. 

£‘2386 Chaucer Prol. 333 Of hk compkxioun he was 
sangwyu. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 116 Whose [Saturn’s] 
complexion Is colde. c 1400 LanfrandsCirurg. (MS. B.) 10 
pe qualities . . ben foure : hot, colde, moyst and drye, and 
compkxiouns ben by ham, yt ys necessarie to fynden in 
bodies |>at ben medlyde, foure complexiouns ; coraplexioun 
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COMPLEXITT. 


ys uK>|»3mige ellys "btit a manere qtialitie medlydfe in worcB- 
ynge. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) Qa, Complexion is 
a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the foure ele- 
mentes in one bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre : hotte 
and moyste of the Ayre. 1^8-77 Vigary Anat. (1888) 18 
The Grystle..is of complexion colde and drye. Ibid. 22 
Tlie flesh.. is m complexion hote and moyst. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens ni. Ivi 397 it engendreth_ fevers in snche as be of a 
hoate complexion. Ibid. v. Ixviii. 633 Arsesmart is colde 
and diy of counplexion. 1683 Tryon W'ay to Health 3 A 
Mans Complexion, of which there are commonly reckon’d 
fotm kinds, viz. the Cholerick, the Phlegraatick, the San- 
guine and the Melancholy. lyiz Henley SAecL Na 396 
I* 2 These Portraitures . , give that melancholy Tincture to 
the most sanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be in a Brown-study. 1829 Southey Sir 
T. More (1831) I, 254 As long as practitioners proceeded 
upon, the gratuitous theory of elementary Complections. 

fb. Also used as equivalent to ‘hamoiir’, or to 
^collection of hiumoars’, Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 369 Leches seyne that of com* 
plecciouns Proceden they [dreams], or fast, or glotonie. 

TREvisa Barth. De P. R.v. Ivii. (14951 174 The bones 
^n greuyd by gadrynge of grete complexion and humours 
m the joyntes of bones. 1547 Boorde Bretf. Health ccxxix. 
(1598) 78 b. Melancholy other wise named blaeke coler . . 
is one of the four Cbmplections or Humours, and is cold 
and dry. 1689 Evelyn Mem. ixZsj) III. 314 This variety 
of dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and others . . 
attribute to the cra.si,s and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 

t 2. Bodily habit or constitution (mjf. supposed 
to be constituted by the ‘ humours Obs. 

1340 Ayenh. 31 J>ou art to fiebble of compleccioun, J>ou ne 
nii^t na^t do greate penonces. 1483 Caxton Cato Bvjb, 
Thou oughtest to slepe . . whan, .that nature requyreth hit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 — Eneydos 85 [She] prepared 
to hyra [the dragon] his mete, alle after his complexion. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cvii. [ciii.] 310 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. 1545 Ravnold Byrth 
Mankynde 49 If the partie be weke and of feble com- 
plexion. 1602 Shaks. Hasn. v. ii. 102 Mee thinkes it is vei-y 
soultpi^, and hot for my Complexion. 1686 F. Spence tr. 
Varillas' Ho. Medici 292 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion. Hume Hist. Eng, II. xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was of a sickly complexion and weak mind. 

■f b. Physical constitution or nature (of members 
of the body). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. fx495') m. xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and moyste. r i4oo Lajifrands Cimrg. (MS. A.> 21 }>e 
maris^ [matrix] of womman ha{> an able complexcioun to 
conseiven. Ibid. 22 pese smale lymes han dyvers foorraes, 
complexciouns & helpingis aftir J^e dyversitees of be pro- 
porciouns of h® mater, which hat h^i ben maad of. 1604 
E. G. D* Acosta's Hist. Indies in. ix. 146 (Of Sea-sickness). 
We .see some are taken therewith passing rivers in Barkes: 
others.. going in Coches and Caresses, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomacke. 
d 3. Constitution or hab<t of mind, disposition, 
temperament ; * nature *. Obs. (exc. as Jig. of 4 ). 

^ f 1386 Chaucer Parson's 7 *. F511 Or ellis his complexiouti 
is .so corrageous that he may not forbere. c 1483 Digby 
Myst, (18821 V. Mor.Wisd. 343, I know all corapleccions of 
man, wber-to he is most disposed. Tindale 

20 Here mayst thou se of what nature and coniplexicfin 
Tindale is,^ 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 32 Shylocke . . 
knew the bird was fledg’d, and then it is the complexion of 
them al to leaue the dam. 1399 — M uch A do ii, i. 303 Some- 
thing of a iealous complexion. 170a Enst. Tkeopkrast. 120 
Men that are cowards by complexion are hardly to be made 
valiant by discourse. 1742 Hume Ess. , Sceptic ( 1817'- 1 , 176 A 
vei-y amorous complexion. 1791 Burke . 4 //. Whigs 
VI. 48. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Lit. (Bohn) II. 
1x5 The two complexions, or two .styles of mind — the per- 
ceptive class, and the practical finality class. 

4. The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, esp. of the face ; orig. as showing the 
* temperament ^ or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, the ordinary sense.) 

[xs68 Grafton Chran. II, 57^ The Lady Margaret, .was of 
such nasty complexion and evill savored breath.] 1380 Lyly 
Ettphues pPixh ) 405 Rhodope beeing beautiful! (if a good 
coraplection and fayre fauour be tearmed beautie). *396 
Shaks. Merck. V. n. i. i Mislike me not for ray complexion, 
The shadowed liuerie of the burnisht sunne, a 1639 Wot- 
TON Educ. in Reliq. Woiton (1672) 78 The child’s colour or 
complexion (as we vulgarity term ity. 1699 Dampier Poy. 
II. I. viii, j6t People of more different Complexions. . . from 
the cole black to a light tawney. 1733 Hogarth Anal. 
.Fir^*;<ffj/'xii.g6 A beautiful complexion. 1856 Emerson 
Traits^ Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 30 The English face ..with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open . . florid aspect, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP\ n. ii. 6 It discolours the 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 

t b. Rarely, the colour of hair or beard. Obs. 
182a Southey in Q. Rev. XXVII. 3 Having a red beard, 
a complexion very unusual in Portugal, 

f c. Countenance, face, 0b.<!. rare-^K 

1604 Shaks. 0th. rv. ii, 62 Turne thy complexion there. 

5. iransf. Of other things ; Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. 

*59.3 Shaks. Rich, IT, iii. ii. 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Sfcie Tlie state and inclination of the^ day. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. vi. 97 Clove, .dryed in the 
Sun, becommeth blaeke, and in the Complexion we receive it. 
1691 Ray Creation i. (1704} 113 [Metals] reduced again into 
their natural Form and Complexion, 1856 Stanley .S'lnai 
Pctl. i. (1858) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 
effaced . . the features and tanned the complexion of all the 
other temples. 

1 6, A colouring preparation applied (by women) 
to * give a complexion * to the face. Ohs. 

1601 Holland Pliny, Explan. Wds, Art, Th^” are called 


at this day cocnplexicMis, whereas they be cleanc eontrarie_; 
for the complexion is naturall, and tliese altogether arti- 
ficiall- 1608 Bp- Hall Char. Virtues <5- V. IL 1x7 He hath 
salves for every sore, .complexion for every face. x6i6 Bul- 
LOKAR, Complexion, sometime . , painting used by women. 

7. Jig. (from senses i-g). Quality, character, con- 
dition ; in mod. use often with some notion of 

* tinge, colour, aspect ’ from senses 4 - 5 . 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Paesie in. v. (Arb.) 161 Vnder these 
three prmcipall complexions \if I may with leaue so terme 
; them) high, meane and base stile, there be contained many 
; other humors or qualities of stile, a 1626 Bacon Max. <§■ 

: Uses Com. Lazo Pref. 2 The amendment . - of the very nature 
and coroplection of the whole law. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 4x7 The complexion of the times being altered. 
1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew iii. 10 Upon [your education] 
the complexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly 
t depend. 1843 Prescott Mexicon.vx. ^864) 103 These acts. . 
were counterbalanced by others of an opposite complexion, 
b. {Jig. from 4 or 5 .) Appearance, aspect. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 684 Skill, in putting 
I off the evil day : and in giving a fair complexion to the 
I present onew 

II. From old Latin senses. 

I T 8 . Embrace. [L. cotnplexus^ Ohs. rare. 

\ L493 Pestivall (1515) 88 b. For flesshely complexeyon of 

i a man and woman . . Our lady . . conceyued not with com- 
; plexeyon of man. 

ir 9- Complication, combination. Ohs. 

\ 1628 T. Spencer Logick ix [In] the second Chapter of 

; Aristotles Categories. . wee haue these words : Those things, 

; which are contained in Logick, bee (i) without complexion 
[dvev uv/iTrAoK^?], (2) with complexion Exard ovm-itAoktjv]. 

I a 1655 Vines Lord's Sztpp. (1677) 80 We take the Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. ^ The Syriac . - .sprang up . . from the 
complexion or combination of the Hebrew and Chaldee. 
X723 Watts Logic (1736) 165 Beside this Complexion which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. 
f 10. quasi-<rtfK<rr. A coupling, a combination. 
16.. B. Jonson Eng. Gram. i. v. (1692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or couplings of vowels. 1678 Cud- 
worth IntelL Syst. 1. i. § 27. 28 The various coinplexion.s 
and conjugations of those simple elements. 1832 Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) II. xli. 727 Most rights and duties . . are 
complexions or aggregates of elementaiy rights and duties, 
1 11. = Complex sb. 1 . Obs. rare. 

1678 CuDWORTK Inteil. Syst. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
, tained within the complexion of the universe, X741 Watts 
Improv. Mind xii. § 6 1801 ) 96 That, .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not be thrown into confusion. 

III. Comb. 

1619 W. Sclater Expos. I Tliess. (1630) 136 Complexion- 
makers wee haue. .for withered faces. 

Complexion (kpmple-kj.m), v. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. F. complexionni ppL a.] 
fl. trails. To constitute by combination of 
various elements ; to put together, compose. Obs. 

14x3 Ijncrs. Pilgr. Sonde yt.xxAi. (1483) 71 The sowle of 
another body, the whiche is complexyonea and formed of 
more ruder mater. 1610 Dunne Pseudo Martyr ii. § 5. 12 
■ The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Complexioned. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 
155 London is a body well complexioned. 

2. To give a complexion, colour, or tinge to. 

1612 W. Parkes Ciirtaine-Dr. ( 1876) Our woemen . . in 

curling their tresses, in azuring their veines, in complexion- 
ing their cheeks;, L. Noble Icebergs 58 The headland 
. . richly complexioned with red, brown and green. 
fig. 1889 Mem. H. Bonar gg This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all his views. 
Hence Comple'xioning vhi. sb. 

1656 Ariif. Handsomeness 25 The use of any colouring or 
complexioning of the face or skin, {attrib.) Ibid. 198 Ladies 
complexioning arts. 

t Comple’xionably, adv. Ohs. rare. = Gom- 
plexionally; by ‘^complexion’; constitutionally, 
1^3 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 8 Disposed unto 
sdiLsme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complexional fk^mple*kJonal), a. [ad. med. 
L. complexiondl-is, i. complexion-em i see CoM- 
PLEXiOJf and -AL.] 

F 1. Of or pertaining to the physical ' tempera- 
ment’ or constitution, constitutional. Ohs. 

1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. R. xvii. exli. (1495) 697 Rewe 
. .kyndlyth. .complexionall drynes.se and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem complexionalem]. 1646 Sir T. Browne: 
Pseud. Ep. VL xil 336 So may the . . Negroes become coal- 
black,, from fuliginous efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures. 1694 R. L’Estrange (1714) 116 Other 

Dreams are only ^miilexlonal. 1734 Watts J-mf. 

(i 789> 129 This bodily virtue . . this complexional bravery. 

transfi 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 54 The special 
Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 

1 F 2. Of or pertaining to the mental constitution, 
temperament, or disposition ; constitutional. Ohs. 

1637 Blunt Fey, Levant 78 Mens opinions are in great 
part, complexionall, and babitualL 1736 Burke Ssdbl. 4 B. 
Introd. 34. A greater complexional sensibility. 184S L. 
Hunt Jar Honey ii. 9 With coioplexional indolence. 

3. Pertaining to the complexion (of the skin). 

1820 H. Matthews Diary of Invalid 27 To complexional 

beauty they have BO claims. 

Coniple*3doually, adv. [f. prec. f -LY ^.] By 

* complexion ’ or temperament ; constitutionally. 

[ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 378 An Indian King, that 

I sent unto Alexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and 
other poysons, with this intent, either by converse or copu- 
lation complexion ally to destroy him . 1713 Bentley Serm. 
X. 349 Siipenstition . . a Weed natural to Human Soil, com- 
plexionally inherent in the weaker Sex. 1833 Tait's Mag, 


II. 399 Colonel Rugby Blake, though complexionally .. a 
fine,, hearty, good-humoured, off-hand fellow, 

t Comple'xiosiary, a. Obs. [f. Complexion 
+ -ARY.] Pertaining to * complexions ’ (see Com- 
plexion sb. 6), or to the complexion. 

1636^ Ariif. Handsmneness 4 All such complexionary 
adornings. Ibid. 38 This complexionary art and use of 
adorning . . the lookes of women. 5:^4 J. Elsum Art 
Paint. 34 Over and above the Complexionary Colours, 
f Comple'xionates Ohs. [ad, med. 'L.cam- 
plexiffndt-uSf ‘ certa ratione constitutus *, in form 
pa. pple. of a vb. '^complexionare ; but see -axe‘^ 2 « 
Cii. . eomplexionniI\ 

1. Constituted by combination of elements. 

£•1430 Lydg. Min^ Poems (Percy Soc.>i94 Complexionat 

or sondryfold coloures. 

2. Dependent on the 'humours’ or 'temperament’. 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass 148 These forenamed com- 

plexionate dreames. 

F 3. Having a particular Complexion (sense i). 
1730 tr, Leonardus' Mirr. Stones is something divine 
above the complectionate matter into which it is infused. 
Ibid.s^ All complexionate Bodies are the Instruments of 
their own Form; for the Form ceasing, the Complexion is 
corrupted or destroyed. 

t Comple'xionated,///. a. [f. as prec.-i-Ei>.] 

1. Having a (particular) Comi^'LEXION (sense i). 

1634 ^Ashmole Ckym. Collect. 51 Every complexionated 

thing is destroyed, unle.sse the Fire of Nature gov'ern it. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus* Arfiiidoxis i. v. 69 'Tis impossible to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1683 S almon 
Med, 11. 486 Without any corrosive; or any of those com- 
plexionated things which are contrary. 

2. Constitutionally disposed {to something). 

1652 CoLLiNGES Caveat for Prof. (1653) 136 The greater 
sort of people are complexionated: to Superstition.. Others 
are complexionated to errourand novelties. 

Complexioned (kpmple-kjond), ppl. a. [f. 
Complexion sb. and v. -t- -ed.] 

1 1. Having a (specified) physical habit, constitu- 
tion, or ' temperament Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvi. (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel complexyoned body. 1376 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. *54 inward notes of this com- 
plexioned body . . a hot and moist quality incident to blc^d, 
1704 D’Urfey a. 4* Pantkea i. 6 Coraplection’d sanguine, 
and of swarthy hue. 

i'2. Having a (specified) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Ohs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig.^ Med. 11. § 4 Such [natures] as 
are complexioned for humility. 1698 Norris Disc. 

IV. 319 The best Complexion’d Soul araoug the Heirs of 
Adam. 1793 Wakefield Reply znd Pt. Paine To Rdr. vi, 
One of your cold-complexioned mortals. 

3. Having a (specified) complexion, or colour 
and texture of skin. 

1613 W. Hull Mirr, Maiestie A j a. If he were com- 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the dead. 1715 LEONr 
Palladio's Arckit. (1742) I. 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
.. and very well complexion’d. 1839 Lang Wand. India 
314 The people of the place are all fair-complexioned. 

Tb. Iransf. Having a (specified) colour or aspect. 
1639 Fuller Holy War i. xviii. (1840) 33 Those hypocrite 
apples and well complexioned dust . . which touched fall to 
ashes. i8di L. Noble Icebergs 282 Salmon . . coro^plexioned 
like the marigold ‘damasked by the nei|'hboring rose'. 
1890 Chanib. JrnL 28 June 405/1 The darklmgwaters, now 
complexioned into lividness by the gloomy . . sky. 
fCompIe'xionei?. Obs. rare~ \ [£ Complexiobt 

V. or sb. + -erL] That which imparts a com- 
plexion or colour. 

i5i2 W. Parkes Cmdain e^ Dr. {tSjS) 16 Lust, .the canker 
of health, the azure compketioner of the eyes. 

Oomple'xioziless, a. [f. Complexion’ sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of complexion, i. e. of colour in 
the cheeks; pale, colourless. 

i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. (D.), Four male 
personages . . complexionless and eyebrowless. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. xxxiii. 297 A portly and elderly person, with a 
comfortable complexioiiless face. 

Complexity (kpmple ksiti), [f. L. c&mplex-us 
Complex + -ity: cf. mod.F. complexitiC\ The 
quality or condition of being complex. 

1. Composite nature or structure. 

ax'jzx Keill Manpertuis' Diss-OlZ^ 27 Bulflinger, re- 
jecting this complexity of Motion, starts a third System. 
1^7 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The 
highest simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, but by the highest complexity. rSsp Darwin in 
Life fir Lett. (1887)11. 210 A tendency to advance in com- 
plexity of organisation. 

2. Involved nature or structure, intricacy; see 
Complex a. 2 . 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 91 Tire objects of society are of the 
greatest possible complexity. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxviii. 26 Some transactions, .gave a singular complexity 
to the affairs of the contending parties. i86a Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) HI- V. 301 Partly from the complexity of the sub- 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals have 
failed. ' 

b. Gi-am. see Complex a. 2 c. 
iSyzMiNTO.S'wgv Lit. Introd. 5 * Complexity* in the gram- 
matical sen.se, must be regarded as an accident of the 
period and not part of its essence, 

3. quasi-ooncr. An instance of complexity ; a 
complicated condition ; a complication. 

X794 Godwin Cal, Williams 1&3 Not for one hour could I 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horrors. 1839 
Tennyson Merlin ^ F. 731 The . . iriany-corridor’d com- 
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^ kxities Of Arthur's palace. 1869 J.MARXWEAUj^^jf.Il. 144 
'he complexities which were to vanish under their skill. 

i'Co2ilple*xi¥e, Oh, [a. L. complexw-us 
copulative, comprehensive, f. complex- + -IVE.] 

1. Consisting of or embracing many elements or 
details ; comprehensive. 

1654 Trapp Comm- Ps- iv. i He looked upon the favour of 
God as a complexive blessing, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest. x67a Toleration not to he A bused 24 An hideous 
and complexive evil of most dangerous, .consequencies, 

2. * That may be imbraced or conteined ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Hence Complesiirely ad'a., comprehensively. 

1843 Praser^s Mag-. XXVII. 195 A butler, .who under- 
stood the whole arrangements, .of the table as complexively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movements on a 
battle-field. 

Complexly (kf^-mpleksli), adv. [f. Complex 
+ -LY^.J 

■f* 1. * In the complex as a whole, collectively. 
i6do Trial Regie. 139 Taking them either complexly or 
singly. T71X Char. Mod. Whig 55 One that, .has a Relish 
of the Leaven of all Sects complexly. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. JT. 1 . II, ii. 283 With regard to the whole annual pro- 
duce taken complexly. 

2. In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 
3:813 Edin. Rev. XXll. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive. 3870 Rolleston Anim. Life 126 Complexly convo- 
luted cells. 3889 Centnry Mag. Aug. 602/3 It came about 
on this wise — rather complexly. 

Complexaess (,k^?-mpleksnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Quality of being complex ; complexity. 

3730-6 Bailev (foliol, Compiejeness, a being compounded 
of divers things, 3748 Hartley Obserxj. Man i. iii. 287 
The Number and Complexness of our Ideas. 3759 Adam 
Smith Orig, (1781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 

ness of the declensions. 3836 Todd C;ycl. Anat. I. 140-6 
Systems, .of variou.s degrees of complexness. 

Complextion, obs. f. Complexion. 

II Comple'Xtim. Ohs. [Lat.,neiit. of complexes, 
pa. pple. of complccti.] = Complex sb. 

3664 H. More Antid. IdolatryZ^ He is this Divine Com- 
plexurn as well of the Divinity as the Humanity. 1677 
Gale Cr/. Gentiles II. iv. Pref., Ariatiisme, Pelagianisme, 
Mystic Theologie and . . the whole complexum of Anti- 
christianisme. 3692 G. Stradlinq Semn. ^ Eisc, 39 The 
vast Complexum of the Creator, 

t Comple'xure. Ohs. [f. L. complex- (see 
Complex z/.) + -URE.] «« Complexion 2 , 3 , 7 . 

3648 W. MountAgue Devout Ess. 1. xiv. § 3 (R.) When in 
this reluctancy of one halfe, we reduce our love [of GodJ to 
that degree of impHcity which is compatible with this our 
complexure. 1673 Art 0/ Contentment i. § 5. 5 Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is.. more compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment. 

11 Complexes ‘ (k^mple-ksi^s). [In form a. L. 
complexus ( see Compi.ex sb.) ; but in sense treated as 
a compound of L. com- togetker + plexus plaiting.] 
An interwoven structure ; an involved or compli- 
cated system ; a complex, * tissue (Cf. Plexus.) 

3873 Fraser Ltfe Berkeley x. 414 The web of neces.sary 
thought— .the complexus of Reason. 3876 Bartholow 
Mat. Med. (1879 i 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever. 38^ Bower ScovtDe Barfs Phaner. 345 
A many-layered complexus of tissue, which is to be regarded 
as the phloem. 

11 Comple'xus^, Anat. [L. complexus ^^ 2 ,. pple. 
of complecii i^with muscttlus understood ; cf. biceps^ 
etc.) ; so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachment.] A large muscle attached 
to the vertebrse of the neck and upper part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

3831 R-^ Knox Cloquet's Anaf 253 The Complexus is a 
pretty thick elongated muscle.. situated under the splenius. 

Compleyn(e, -pleynt(e, obs. ff. Complain, 
Compline, Complaint. 

Compleysslieii, var. of Complish v. Obs. 
Complia'ble (k/mpbi'ab’l), a. [f. Comply v- 
+ -able.] 

1. Apt or inclined to comply ; disposed to agree 
and act in accord ; compliant. ? Obs. 

a 363s Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 How compliable 
soever and obsequious she found them. 3643 Milton 
Divorce ii. xvi, Not the joining of another body will re- 
move loneliness, but the uniting of another compilable 
mind. 3657 Reeve God’s Plea 42 Make him vary, or put 
a plyable, compliable Tongue into his mouth. 1762 tr. 
Buseking's Syst. Geog. II. 113 His place supplied oy one 
of a more compilable dispo.sition. 1803 Pic Nic No. 3. 1 . 97 
In as good and compliable a state as I ever remember them. 
t2. Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Ohs. 

1642 Milton ApoL Smect. xi. (1847) 94/r If this were all, 
perhaps it were a compliable matter. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. i. § 30 11713) 66 Any thing that is compliable with the 
Dictates of the noble Des-Cartes. 3746 Jortin Chr. Retig, i. 
(R._), The Jews, by their own interpretations, had made their 
religion compliable and accommodated to their passions. 
Hence Compli'ableness, Compli'ably tznfe/. 

1684 H. More An Answer etoS Its suppleness and com- 
puableness to cleave to that which is stronger. 

Compliance (k^mploi-ans). Also 7 -plyance. 
[f. Comply v. + -ance ; cf. appliance.^ The action, 
practice, or fact of complying ; in various senses of 
the vb. 

I. Related to obs. senses of Comply. 
fl. Practice of civility, complaisance. Ohs. 

J- Jackson True Evang. T. m. 195 Though the 


Scepter be departed from them.. yet have they had.. all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1662 H. More Antid. Aik. Contents Riija, His studied 
Condescension and compliance with the Atheist, to win 
him from his Atheism. 1681 Baxter Afol. Nonconf. Mm. 

4 Mutual Compliances in gentle and amicable Conference, 
3733 Lediard S ethos II. x. 400 Publick duties ought to 
take place of domestick compliances, 
f 2, Accord, concord, agreement; amicable re- 
lations {between parties). Obs. 

1647 in Picton Upool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 143 R is the 
desire of Mr. Maior..that in all things their may be a free 
and faire complyance betwixt the townesmen and the 
soldiers. 3656 Trapp Comm. MatL xi. 17 He [Paul] tells 
them of his tears, and they amswer him with tears : O happy 
compliance ! 3666- 7 Marvell Corr. Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 167s Baxter Cath. Tk^ol. 
n. xn. 280 May not . . all Sects say the same against Con- 
cord and Complyance with you? 3723 De Foe Plague 
(1756) 202 To move . . both Sides to a more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another. 

f 3, Agreement in nature, construction, etc. ; 
accord, harmony. Obs. 

^ 3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Bed. 4 MoralL not 
intellectual excellencies are of use and complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 3659 Hammond On Ps. Ix^vi. 

3 The Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it, 3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 90 You must m them 
to an exact Compliance of every Bevil with its Match. 
1851 S. Judo Margaret^ Of due physical proportion and 
compliance. 

1 4. Complaisant or deferential agreement with 
a person ; complaisant or servile accession to his 
wishes. Obs. 

3648 Milton Tenure Kings 2 Neither do bad men hate 
tyrants, but have been always readiest, with the falsified . , 
names of Loyalty and Obedience to colour over fheir base 
compliances. 3659 Futgar Errours Censured iii. § i. 38 
Since Adam came into compliance with the Serpent. 

1 5. A complaisant disposition ; complaisance ; 
= Compliancy 2 . Ohs. 

3667 Milton P. L. vm. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 3674 M. Scrivener 
Course of Div. ir. vi. ^93 A notable piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 3749 Fielding 7 'wi fmes 
(377s' II. 269 Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
. .a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. 3754 JRichardson Grandison II. ii. 21 It is not that 
graceful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 
Compliance and Reflection are not to be coupled. 

II. Related to the current sense of Comply. 

6 . The acting in accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, request, condition, direction, etc.; a 
consenting to act in conformity with ; an acceding 
to ; practical assent. Const, with, less often to. 

1647 Clarendon Hist.Reh. 1.(1843] 17/2 [He] told him, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 Eikon Bos. 
(1824} 8, 1 am so farre from excusing , . that complyance on 
My part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction. 
1688 Col. Rec, Penn. I. 231 That his Complyance therewith 
is desired by The Goverr. 37x3 Earl of Oxford in Ellis 
Ori^. Lett, ii, IV. 267 The Queen's compliance to your 
desires. 3749 Fielding Tom yones 1x775) HI. 84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 3788 Trifler No. 5. 62 An obsequious com- 
pliance to the will of a superior. 3874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. §5 (18821 200 A direct threat of rebellion forced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often absol . ; also in bad sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodation or submission. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1675) 356 In Matters indifferent, 
there is ofttimes requir'd by Prudence, as much of Com- 
pliance as is allow’d by Innocence. 1702 Evelyn in Pepys* 
Diary VI. 255 In the most servile Compliances and basest 
offices. ^ 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 Fix Few . . can 
avoid disingenuous compliances. 3863 W, Phillips Speeches 
xxiii. 498 All politics necessitates questionable compliances. 
387a Morley Voltaire (t886) 198 The compliances of society 
. . are not problems that he is fond of solving. 1874 — 
Compromise fi886i 3 The aim of the present essay Is . , to 
seek one or two of the most general principles which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. 

t e. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religious. Cf. Complier 2 b. Obs. 

3699 Burnet 39 Art, xx. (1700I 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and not a Submission to their Opinions, that made 
them observe days, and distinguish meats. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. 23 Apr,, He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance, 1716 Wodremi Corr. (1843) II. 143 'We, 
in this Presbytery, have deposed several schoolmasters for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. 3856 Froudb 
Hist, Eng. (1858) II. ix. 307 The government knew too well 
tlje temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

1. In compliasicc with (less often to ) : in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance with ; in submis- 
sion or active obedience to. 

3685 Col. Rec. Penn. I. 55 In compl3rance with an Order 
of Councill Charles Ashcome appeared. 3744 Berkeley 
Siris § 355 In compliance with established language and 
the use of the world. 1746 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. 
(1748) [V. 280 In compliance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H, Coleridge Korth. Worthies {tBsn) 1 . 33 
In weak compliance to a popular clamour, 1834 Whately 
in Life UZ66^ L 233 To profess or do anything they think 
wrong in compliance to me. 3866 G. Macdonald 
Neighh, xxxii, In compliance with your wishes. 

Compliancy (k^mploi'ansi). Also y -enoy. 
[f. as prec. -h -anoy J 1. « Compliance. 

1643 Prynne Som. Potver Pari. iv. 35 Surrendering two 
Castles in France, oncly out of fear., without any com- 
phency with the enemy 3646 S. Bolton Err. 

71 You hold Compliancie, though you give not entertain- 
ment to some Corruption. 3834 Landor Exam, Skaks. 


COMPLICATE. 

Wks, 1833 1 ^' Appeased by his ready compliancy and 
low gentle voice. 

2. The quality of being compliant. 

376s Goldsm. Ess. (L.\ His whole bearing betokened 
compliancy, and . . readiness to oblige. 

f 3. Physical yielding ; yieldingness and adapta- 
tion to conditions. Cf. Compliant 2 . Obs. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione L. Contents p. viii, The safety of 
the late Building was owing to its Compliancy. Ibid. § 290 
By the time it was driven about four inches; the com- 
pliancy of the wood to the stone rendered it quite tight. 
Compliasit (k^plsi'aut), a. and sb. Ako 7 
-plyant. [f. Comply 2^. -p-ant ; after defaftt ^ etc.] 
A. adj. 

1. Complying, disposed to comply ; * civil, com- 
plaisant' (J.) ; ready to yield to the wishes or 
desires of others. 

1642 Ld. Digby in Clarendon Hist. ReB. iv. (1843) X73/2 
If after all. .he shall betake himself to the easiest and com- 
pliantest ways of accommodation. 3679 Burnet Hist. 
Ref. 73 The King did not doubt but the Pope would be 
compliant to his desires. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth vii, The 
re,st will be compliant to the .same resolution. 3870 Disraeli 
Lothair xUi. 217, I do not like to be churlish when all are 
so amiable and compliant, 3874 Green Short Hist. is. ^ § a 
(3882) 172 Their representatives, .proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

1 2. Yielding to physical pressure, pliant. Ohs. 
3667 Milton P. L. iv. 3 Nectarine Fruits, which the 
compliant boughes Y eilded them. 3788 Sm e aton Quadrant 
in Phil, Trans. LXXIX. 6 The whole being slender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 ““ Edystone L, 
g 302 Woixi wedges . . being more supple, elastic, and com- 
pliant than wedges of metal, 

f B. sb. One who complies ; a complier. Obs. 
x6ss Fuller Ck. Hist. xi. VL 314 It being a compliant with 
the papists, in a great part of their service^ doth not a little 
confirm them in their^ superstition and idolatry, a x 66 t 
— Worthies^ 333 Hi.s sturdy nature would not bow to 
Court-compliants. 1660 Z Crofton Fast. St. Peter's 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Complyants, and 
Temporizing Turn-Coats. 

Compliantly (k/mpbi-antli), [f. prec. 

-f -ly In a compliant manner. 

3838 in Todd. 1886 Ruskin Prseterita II. vii. 253 A 
pleasant disposition, .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, if anybody liad ever said so before. 

t Co’mplicable, iz- Obs. rarc^'^. [ad. late L. 
complicdbilis (Isidore) * that may be folded to- 
gether’, f. compliedre to Complicate : see -ble.] 
Capable of being intertwined or entangled. 

x^^Pkil. T’rrtwx. I'V. 1035 Many of the.se threads, .were 
not single, but .snarled and with compUcable woolly lock.s. 

Complicacy (kp-mpUkasi). [f. L. complkat-us 
Complicate; see -acy 3 .] The quality of being 
complicated or complex. 

38. . Mitford is cited by Webster (1828). 3827 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) I. 56 With such clearness and composure does 
he mould the complicacy of his subject. 3855 Bain Senses 
fy Int. ill. ii. (3864) 499 Wherever there is much variety or 
complicacy in the impressions of outward things. 

2, A complicated structure, matter or condition, 

3849 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 677. A promising arrangement, 

one of the first to suggest it.seif in such a complicacy . 1^5 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt, VI. xx.iii.47 Difficulties, complicacies, 
very many. 3888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold I. vi. 332 The 
interminable complicacies of the clock. 

Complicate vk|?mplik<?t), ///. a. and sb. [ad. 
L* complicdt-us., pa. pple. of compliedre to fold 
together (see next).] 

A. adi. d* 1* Interwoven. Ohs. or arch, 
a 3626 Bacon War with Spain (R.), The particular actions 
of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right, 1844 ho. Houghton Jfm. 
Many Scenes 194 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Out of the rough disorder of mankind. 

2. Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed; compound, complex. Now 
arch, or poet, 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape nB To g^rant in its 
temper a complicate mixture, or comprehensive nature. 
3658 Baxter Saving Faith 77 Affiance ..is a complicate 
Act of the Intellect and Will, 1673 Salmon Spn. Med. i. 

■ XXX vii. 79 Diseases are various . , sometimes simple, and 
sometimes complicate. <23733 Ken Psyche Poet, Wks. 
172X IV. 219 In complicate Disease, Give complicated 
Kase. X775-84. De Lolme Eng. Const. Advt. 36 The 
powerful complicate sensation which each sex produces on 
the other. 1829 Southey O. Newman vii, A complicate 
and wonderful machine. 

b. with the additional notion of Intricate, in- 
volved, difficult to analy.se or unravel. 

1672 Petty Pol, Anat. Pref., I have chosen Ireland,, 
where the Intrigue of State is not very complicate, 38x9 
Crabbe T. Hallxvn, He felt a loathing for the wretched 
state Of his concerns, so sad, so complicafe, 3836“ 7 Sir W. 
Hamilton^ Metaph. (1877) I. xiv, 256 The most difficult 
and complicate demonstrations, 

8 . a. Bot. «= CoNDU PLICATE. \'h.''EnfomM. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of many insects. 

3866 Treas. Bot.^ Complicate, folded up upon itself* 

■•B. sb. 

f 1. A complicated or complex structure; a 
combination. Obs. 

3664 H. More Mysi. Imq. 1. vii. 22 The worshipping of 
an Image, or the Complicate of an Image and a Daemon 
actuating it, for a Deity. 3^7 Wallis in Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 653 Whether in.. the Duplicate, Sub-dupllcate» or 
how otherwise Complicate thereof. 
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t2. One complicated or mixed up with the 
affairs of another ; an accomplice. Obs, 
x&Sz R. L’Estrange Memento i. 105 Observe likewise the 
Temper, and Quality of his Complicates and Creatures. 

Cosuplicate v. [f. L. complkat- 

ppl. stem of compUcdny f. coni' together + plicd-ro 
to fold.] 

fl. trans. To fold, wrap, or twist together; to 
intertwine ; to entangle one with another. Obs, 
^i63x Donne in Selections 86 Sin enwrapped and 
complicated in sin, 1652 Gaule Magastran. 10 Is not 
this scroai or book here said to be complicated or rolled up 
or together. ^ 1664 Power Exp Philos. 1. 34 There they lie 
all dead, twisted and complicated all together, like a knot 
of Eels. X691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 334 Vessels curl’d, 
circumgyrated and complicated together. 
t 2 . To intertwine, unite, or combine intimately. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. i. m, iii. (1651) 428 By this 
happy union of love . . the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated, a X677 Barrow Sertn. (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness. X691 T. H[ale 3 Acc. New Invent. 
cxxii, The Wisdom of our Ancestors in Complicating the 
Office of the Lord Admiral with the Lord Mayors in its 
Conservacy. 

3 . To combine or mix up with in a complex, in- 
tricate, or involved way. 

{ax63x Donne in Selections xx% God hath compli- 
cated almost all our bodily diseases of these times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.] xli’j-^Ladps Call. 11. § 3. 87 When ’tis 
in a matter of trust 'tis complicated with treachery also. 
X732 Arbuthnot Rules op Diet (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is most dangerous. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1872} 1. ii. 94 A point at which the history of the great 
English revolution begins to be complicated with the hi.story 
of foreign politics, a 1833 Robertson Led. (1858J 270 The 
subject is complicated with difficulties. 
t 4 . To form by complication ; to compound. Obs. 
1624 Donne Deviations 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Locke Hum, 
Und. II. xii. (ed. 3) 79 Ideas . . such as . . a Man, an Army, 
the Universe ..complicated of various simple Ideas. 1707 
E, Ward Hud. Rediv. <1715! 11. ix, An execrable Deed; 
So complicated of all Evils, That it outdid the very Devils. 

5 . To make complex or intricate (as by tbe in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to render involved or 
complex. Cf. Complicated 3. 

183a tr. Sismondi's Hal. Rep. .x. 228 The war of Lombardy 
was complicated by its connection with another war. a 1856 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) II. App. 465 These schemes 
[of logical notations] thus tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. § 27. 3S2 Where no medial 
moraines occur to complicate the phenomenon. 1879 Lockyer 
Mlem. Asiron. ix. Ii. 323 The phenomena of the tides are 
greatly complicated by the irregular distribution of land. 

6. intr. (for rejl.') To become complicated, rare. 

1873 H, Spencer Study Social, xiii. (1877) 324 Effects 

which as they diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complicated (k^-mplik^ited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] 

•fl. Folded together. Obs. 

1660 Sharrock Vegeiahles 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart as in Sicamores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds, vtv^ Young Paraphr. 
Job (R.), See with what strength his harden’d loins are 
hound. .Nor can his complicated sinews fail, 
f 2 . Tangled. Obs. 

i60 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxl 267 The feares of 
polling Elvelockes or complicated haires of the head. X713 
Swift Faggot Wks. IV. i. 8 In vain : the complicated 
wands Were much too strong for all their hands. 

3 . Consisting of an intimate combination of parts 
or elements not easy to unravel or separate ; in- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

1636 tr. H ohbei s Elem. Philos.pt%-y^ If the question 
be much complicated, there cannot . . be constituted a cer- 
tain rule. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic. (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in some few complicated cases. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. xv, 
The complicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 

f eance. x8s6 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. v. 182 In 
irds the eye is a more complicated . . organ than it is in 
our own species. 1859 Seeley Ecce Homo iii. (ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual civilization. 1884 Glad- 
stone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 The case of Ireland is rather 
more complicated. 

Complex, compound : the opposite of simple. 
1667 Milton P . L . x 523 Thick swarming now With com- 
plicated monsters. Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 

IV. 219 Among the Saints I’ll concerts raise, To sing thee 
complicated Praise. 1780 Harris Philolof- Fnq. Wks. 
(1841) 429 Thus are all fables or stones either simple or 
complicated. 

6. Surgery. Complicated fracture : a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent viscera, a bloodvessel, 
etc., which complicates the case ; formerly used in 
a wider sense, including compound comminuted 
fracture. 

X745 tr. Van Swieten*s Boerhaave TIL 136 If accom- 
panied with a wound, contusion, inflammation, . an ulcer or 
many fragments ., is then called a complicated fracture. 
1840 R. Liston Elent. Surg. (ed. 2) 684 Fracture may be 
complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighbouring 
joint. 1876 T. Bryant Prod. Surg. II. 417 Fractures are 
very often complicated with extravasation of blood. 

Co*mpliGatedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt-.] In 
a complicated way. 

1883 Miss Broughton Belinda III. iv. vi. 286 So com- 
plicatedly contradictory are we. 1887 Sa^. Rev. ii June 
82X His constant appeals, .were compHcatedly mischievous. 


Complicatediiess(ki?*mplik<fJtedi]ies\ [f. as 
prec. + -RESS.] The quality of being complicated. 

1730 Bailey (folio), Complicaiednessy a being folded 
together. 1817 Bentham Ch. of Englandism (1818) 410 
notCy Liable to spring out of the complicatedness of a mass 
of arrangement. 

t Complicately (k^mplik/tli), adv. Ohs. [f. 
Complicate a. + -ly2 .] In a complicated way; 
in combination. 

X670 Sir J. Vaughan ydgmi. Bushelfs Case in 6 State 
Trials 1013 Upon general issues.. the jury find.. for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherein 
they resolve both law and fact Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. Hi. 129 The 
Tooth-ach, is caused, .complicately through Defluction of 
Rheum, etc. 

t Complicateness (k^mplik/tnes). Obs. 
Complicated quality ; complicacy. 

1636 BurtofPs Diary (1828) I. 120 Pardon my confusion, 
because of the complicateness of the question. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Moot. i. i 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided multiplicity and complicateness. 1804 Med. 
JrnL XII. 199 The complicateness of the form of some of 
the improvements alluded to- 

Oomplication (k^mplik^Jbn). [ad. L. com' 
plicdtidn'eniyn. of action from compUcdre to Com- 
plicate: cf F. complication (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 1 . The action of folding together ; the condition 
of being folded together. Obs. 

161X CoTGR., Complicationy a complication, or folding 
together. 1646 Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 266 The com- 
plication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick 
of impediment. 1691 Ray Creation 1.(1704)118 The Com- 
plication of the Seed-Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 

t 2 . The action of combining intimately, the 
condition of being so combined; combination, 
conjunction. Obs. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. ii. § 28 Dr. Fuller .. in com- 

plication with other Commissioners, pronounced the sentence. 
1636 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengths, or the measure 
taken two ways. <21685 Jordan Poems (T.’i, All the parts 
in complication roll And every one contributes to the 
whole. 1699 Burnet 39 A rticles xvi. (1700) 141 There is such 
a Complication of all the Precepts of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all. j 

3 . An involved condition or structure produced 
by the intimate interweaving of various elements. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age 112 (T.) Many admirable combina- 
tions, complications, and intertextures of them all, which 
are not elsewhere in the body to be found, X708 Chamber- 
LAYNE St. Gt.Brit. I. ni. x. (1743) 226 This house has been. . 
sometimes . . a Priory, or College^ sometimes . . a Spittal or 
Hospital . . Tis now a complication of both. 1790 Paley 
Horse Paul. 1. 8 That complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is atte.sted. 

t b. = Complex sb. i. Ohs. 

1730 Johnson Rambler No. 76 ? i He takes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character. 

4 . The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an entangled, involved, intricate, or 
perplexing manner ; complicated condition, struc- 
ture, or nature ; involved relation. 

*793 T. Beddoes Math. Evid. 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstration, and partly to the complication 
of the diagram. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 78 
The Turkish race, .made its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. 

b. with a and pi. becoming quasi-<r<7??m : « A 
complicated or entangled state of relations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Corn' 
plication of diseases : ‘ a collection of several dis- 
tempers that seize on the body at the same time, es- 
pecially if they depend one upon another * (Bailey). 

1^7 May Hist. Pari. r. vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and complications, as nothing is cleare, nothing 
sincere, in any of their proceedings. 1697 T. Nevett Con.' 
sumptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
leptick Fits. 1730 Southall Bugs 5, I fell sick, had a 
Complication of the Country Distempers. 1856 Froude 
Hist, Eng. I. 259 The only prince on whom, at the outset 
of these complications, he had a right to depend. X877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. L 12 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise during the course of 
a disease. 1885 Holmes Syst. Surg. fed. 3) I. 425 The co- 
existence of a dislocation wth a fracture, is a serious com- 
plication. 

t Complicative, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
*complicdtiV'Us.f f. complicdre : see Complicate v. 
and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Tending or adapted to complicate. 

B. sb. A complicative force, principle, etc. 

1634 Fuller 2 Serm. ii If one of them faile, yet the 
Structure may still stand .. by vertue of the Complicative 
which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 
secure. 

Complice (k^-mplis). Also 5 compliss, 5-7 
-plyse, 6 -pXise, -please, [a. F. complice (14th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. complex ^ complicem closely 
connected, confederate, participant, f. com- to- 
gether -h stem pliC' fold ; cf. simpleXy dupleXy etc.] 

1 1 . gen. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal ; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Ohs. (having 
passed into the special sense 2, by which also most 
of the later instances of this are coloured.) 


*475 Bk. Noblesse 39 Be it the duke of Breteyne, the duke 
of Orliens, or any suche other his coraplisses. X513 DouguvS 
AEneis ix. xi. 51 Bot thai wyth all thar complicis in fyght 
War dung abak. xspx Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 190 The 
centinell "brought me to the statholder ..he and his com- 
plices strickty examined and searched me. 1397 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IVy 1. 1, 163. 1623 W. Pemble Justification (1629) 

42 Bellarmine and his complices dispute eagerly against 
justification by faith alone. x6s6 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 
24 Such enemies as Chedorlaomer and his complices. 
1730-6 Bailey 1 folio), Complice, A partner or associate in an 
action- a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. § 19. 40. 

2 . Spec. An associate in crime, a confederate with 
the principal offender. (From the frequent early 
use of the word in connexion with crime, this 
sense became predominant by 1600, and was the 
only one recognised by Johnson in 1 755.) arch.^ 
the current word being Accomplice. 

[X471 Arriv. Edw, IVy i. .Camden\ By the traitorous 
means of his great rebel, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and 
his complices. 1533-4 .<4 25 F///, c. 12 Conspiracies 

..of the said Elizabeth, and other her complices.] xs8x 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 428 ludas [of Galilee] was hanged 
together with his eompli.ses. 1394 Ft. Contention (1843) 
68 To quell these Traitors and their compleases. ^609 
Skene Reg. Maf 43 The complices sould not he punissed 
before the principal! malefactour. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Complices, fellowes in wicked matters. 1743 Tindal 
R apin' s Hist. Eng. II. xvii. 96 He was accused of being 
complice in the murder. 1813 'siccni: Rokeby 1. xx, His pride 
startled at the tone In which his complice. .Asserted guilt’s 
equality. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. iii. 358 The French 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the complice of 
the insurgent!;. 

fb. Said of things. Obs. 

*543 Necess. Dodr. Ckr. Man in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. 
App. ix. 38X That all such abuses as heretofore have been 
complices concerning this matter be clearly put away, 

Complicitous (k^mpli'sitss}, a. [f. next + 
-ous : cf. Calamitous.] Having complicity. 

i860 Russell Diary India 1 . 185 A remarkably com- 
plicitous witness. 

Complicity (k^mpli*siti). [f. L. type *com' 
plicitdSy -dtem, n. of state f. complex, -plicem \ d. 
simpHcitds, duplicitds ; in mod. F . €omplicitf\ 

1 . The being an accomplice ; partnership in an 
evil action, 

1636 BtiXiXimGlossogr., Complidty, a con.sentmg orpartner- 
ship in evil. [Not in Johnson.] 1818 Hhix-AU Mid, Ages 
viii. (L.), The charge.. of complicity in the designs of his 
patron, was never openly repelled. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. vi. 73 The eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with heterodoxy. 1878 
Black Green Past, xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter. 

2 . State of being complex or involved ; » Com- 
plexity. 

1847 Craig, Complicity, complexity; state of being in- 
volved. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability tBohn) 
II. 36 In all the complicity and delay incident to the 
several series of means they employ x888 JmL Education 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on . . with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of his pupils. 

Compliency, obs. form of Compliancy. 
Compiler (k^mplsi'sj). Also 7-8 -plyer. [f. 
Comply z/, -I- -EB L] 

fl. One who agrees /with another; an accom- 
plice. 

i6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1 9 (1619) 200 Speaking in 
effect the language of Corah, and his compilers. 1649 
Bounds Publ. Obed. led. 2) 33 He supposes the usurper and 
the complyers to be brought to account, 
b. One who complaisantly connives. 

X670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. in. § 4 And that being 
lukewarm myselfe and a complyer with sin. 1680 - — Cath. 
Commun. § i (1684; 1 Censuring Us as mistaking compilers 
with Sin. 

2 . One who complies with, or accommodates his 
conduct to (any humour, fashion, etc.); one who 
acts in conformity wfM the wishes of another. 

x66o Gt. Sf Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambridgeshire, a great compiler with the times. 1667 
T. Tomkins Inconven, Toleration 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compliers with that which is uppermo.st. 1669 
Clarendon Tracts (1727) 123 Great men ..whose counsel- 
lors are commonly compliers with their humours. 1683 H. 
More An Ilhtstration 198 These compliers with the Mass. 
axjzo Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) X* *79 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod’rate man ; That is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. vi. 150. 

■fb. spec. One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the time ; a conformist. 
Often used opprobriously. Obs. 

X644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog, Ckr. Nine's iii. 38 That he 
might not he judged a time-server, a temporizer, a compiler. 
16^ Strype Life Sir T. Smith xviii. (1820) 176 In the 
changes of religion he was a complier. xtos Hearne Colled. 
21 Apr. I. 231 Another smooth-booted Complyer. lyxx 
Ibid. III. 250 The Complyers are all angry that the excel- 
lencies of these Men [the NonjurorsJ should be so much as 
mention’d. 1738 Jortin Erasmus I. 393 Mr. Strype says 
I he was a complier in the reign of King Edward, but was 
I not well affected to the Reformation. 

Compliment (k^-mplim^nt), sb. Also 7 com- 
ply-ment. [Adopted in end of 17th c. from F. 
compliment, 16th c. ad. It. complimento, ^expression 
of respect and civility to another by words or by 
acts\ The L. cotnpldmentum, Romanic compli- 
mento, became in OF. complement {compliement\ 
in It. compimento, with the original sense of * filling 
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itp, fiiWlment, accomplishment’; in OCat. 4 :dm' 
jflimmto^ Sp. mmplimiento^ there was a special 
deyelopment of use, as in the verb (see Comfly)* 
giving the sense ‘ observance or fnlfilment of the 
requirements and forms of courtesy’, which was 
adopted in It. in the form complimento, and thence 
passed into Fr. and Eng. Compliment is thus a 
doublet of Complement (the form directly from 
Latin). The latter was in use in this sense about 
a century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 1715 '. see Complement 9, where the 
earlier history of this sense may be seen; cf. also 
Comply. 

H. L'Estrange’s complymteni^ compli-men-i (in sense i, 
I bj, appear to have been formed for the nonce on Comply, 
before compliment was xn Eng. use. Cf. Sldnner, 1668-71 
^complement a Fr. compliment, It. compUmentOi haac a 
y&cho to Comply, Comply-meuis’o , 

(From <7x700 to the present day nearly all editions of 
x6-i7th c. works, whether re-issues of printed books or 
original editions from MS. Clarendon’s History, 

Pepys’ Diary, Letters of Dorothy Osborne,^ etc.), systemati- 
cally alter the original spelling into compliment, 

as do also modem dictionaries in their alleged quotations; 
only contenaporary documents supply evidence as to the 
introduction of the French form.)] 

I. A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, ‘ usually understood to mean less than it 
declares ’ (J.); now, esp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
but, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commendation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto : see the 
modem examples. In phrases, as To pass, pay, 
make, ttQ. a compliment. To rehim the compli- 
ment'. to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. Chinese complinmzt : see Chinese. 

[1578 "1707 see Complement sh. 9.3 1654 H. L’Estbange 
Chas.I His [Charles’s] reception at the Spanish Court 

. .was with all po.ssible ceremonies of honour, and specious 
oomply-ments. 1673 Sir W. Temple in Essex Papers 
(1890) X 19, 1 tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Ex'’y to my Lord Chancellor. .My Lord Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility. 1704 Luttrkll 
Brief Pel (1857) V. 455 The elector of Bavaria .. ordered 
his troops to give no quarter to the English . .which being 
known, .they returned the compliment upon them. X709 
Steele Tatter No. 16 F 4 These Ministers . . made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General *749 
Fielding fones (1836) 1 . 11. vi. 79, I make a just com- 
pliment to the great wisdom, .of our law. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vii, iii. 39s Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned head. iSay Hare C?wm<fj{i859) 153 A com- 
pliment is usually accompanied with a bow, as if to beg 
pardon for paying it. 1836 Hon. Smith Tin Tmtmp. 

98 Cdmpliment-— a thing often paid by people wo pay 
nothing else. 1868 Q. victoria Tours inMng. ^ Pr. 1%, I 
intend to create Bertie ‘ Earl of Dublin as a compliment 
to the town Md country ; he has no Irish title. Mod. They 
have paid him the compliment of electing him an honorary 
member. How could he have paid you a higher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions ! 

b. (without a or pi.) Complimentary language ; 
polite expression of praise or flattery. 

*654 H. L'Estrange H. Charles 4 Lewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-menL 1682 Sir C. 
Sedley in Lett znd Earl Chesterfield (iSag) 233 Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common dose of 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. 1705 Pope Let 
Wycherley 23 June (Wks. 1737), You treat me so much in 
a style of compliment. 28x4 Scott Wav. xx vii, To say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation. 

2 . usually in pi. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esp. in phrases, as To make, pay , pre- 
sent, send (one’s) compliments, and the like. Com- 
pliments of the season : greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

*733 Swift i[,<?l'L (17661 II. i8x The whole family of my 
ladies send their compliments, Ibid. 11 . 239, I made 
his royal highness your compliments, which he accepted 
with much satisfaction. 1766 (24 Dec.) T. Wroughton in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, ri. IV. 507, I heartily wish you the Com- 
pliments of the Season. 1774 Chesteef. Lett I. ix. 29 
Make my compliments to your mamma. 18x4 Scott Wav. 
xxxix, His compliments were, .delivered by a servant. 1818 
in Sir% Sinclair’s Corr. (1831) IL 56 Mr. Rush presents 
his compliments to Sir John Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of his obliging note. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 125 Kind compliments to Mr, Merton, 
tb. with specifying words. Ohs. 

[*677 Govt Venice 105 [Sent] with Complements of Con- 
dolence for the death of his Father, and Complements of 
Congratulation for his Access to the Crown. ] 2736 Col. Rec. 
Penn. IV. 55 An Opportunity of paying their Compliments 
of Condolance. ,1773; Smollett Cl. (18x5) 179 Lady 
Griskin had come to make her formal compliments of con- 
dolence to Mrs, Tabitha. a X773 Chesterf. (O.), Compli- 
ments of congratulation are always kindly taken. 

3 . A complimentary gift, a present, gratuity. 
To make one a compliment of {p. thing), arch, or 
dial. Bristol compliment (see quot. 1854). 

ryaa (px. No. 6101/2 The Prince, .made a Compli- 
ment of his Horse and Furniture to the Collonel 
Binnell Descr. Thames 36 It was., the Residence of the 
Princess Anne, .the Duke of Sommerset having made her a 
Compliment of it. 1789 in Picton Hfool Munic. Ree. (1886) 
IL 266 The compliment he expects for the plans ^ready 


fumisheci sSia, Examiner sx Sept. 606/1 Verge^. 
said * he expected a compliment 1834 iV. ^ C- Ser. x. IX. 
541/1 A present made of an article that you do not care 
about keeping yourself is called ‘ a Bristol Compliment . 

Bartlett Diet Amer., Compliment, a present. South- 
Western. 

1703 W. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer, Col, Ck. I. 70 
Englishmen . . will never more become very apt to make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild i. i, Nothing is more 
usual with writers, who find many instances of greatness in 
their favorite hero, than to make him a compliment of good- 
ness into the bargain. 

54. Occas, in sense of Complement 4 c. Ohs.^ 

1708 Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. 1. 11. xiv. (i743) 1:33 The 
Men, full Compliment, 1250. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as compliment-monger. 

VJ2& Amherst Terrse Fit. xliv. (1741) 232, I shall give 
you. .instances of these ecclesiastical compliment-mongers. 

0ompli2B.e3lt (k^mplime*nt), v. [a. F. com- 
plimente-r, f. compliment', see prec. Pronounced 
by some with stress on firet syllable ; but the final 
syllable is always clear.] 

1. intr. To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression; now only absoL use of 
sense 3 ; ‘to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 
guage’ (J.). 

[i6i2'x697 see Complement v. 2.3 1663 Cowley Cutter 
Colman St. iv. viii. 52 My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment 17x0 etc., compliment], And keep a Prating here. 
1697 Vanbrugh Relapse i. ii, Ha, ha ! Your honour's 
pleased to compliment. xSis Jane Austen Emma m. ii. 
274 Believe me, I never compliment, 1873 Browning Red 
Cott Ht C. 658 A park— Yes, but d I’Anglaise, as they 
compliment 1 

2. trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard ; to pay 
a compliment to ; ‘ to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect ’ (J.) ; to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

(i649“X7ii see Complement %k 3. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 

Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] by every- 
body with admiration, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 212 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street.] 1735 Berkeley Freetkink. in 
Math, xg Wks. HI. 310 You are pleased to compliment me 
with depth of thought x8a8 DTsraeli Ckas. 1 , H I. ix. 207 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimented. 
x8^8 Emerson Addr. Wks. (Bohn) 11 , 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not 
praise an angel. 

b. To compliment away : to do away with, by 
compliments. To compliment (a person) into (a 
state), o%t 0 / (b. thing); to bring into, or ‘do’ 
out ofi by compliments. 

[*640-17x5 see Complement v. 3 b.] *705 Pope Let 
Wycherley 23 June, Complimenting me into a better opinion 
of myself than I deiserve. i8»6 Southey Vind. EccLAngl. 
360 Prelates, .complimenting away the possessions of their 
sees to the crown. 

ai’y^T.'BB.owx Eng. Sat. Wks. (1730) 1 . 25 Lycambes 
complimented the iambicks of Archilochus. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 287 Lozenris are. .fit for delicate nice 
persons, that must have their Palates oompHmmited. *730 
Law Serious C. xxiii. (ed. 2r469 Everything that compli- 
ments or flatters your abilities, 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. v, 
84 To think we compliment God's heaven by despising his 
earth. 

3. To congratulate formally (np)on ; to felicitate. 

*7x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett II. xliv. 20 She is im- 
mediately complimented upon it by the others. *863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola ii. xxvi. (1880! 1 . 324 He was complimented 
on his opportune service, 1884 F. M, Crawfgro Rom. 
Singer L 22 , 1 complimented the boy on the great progress 
he nad made, 

i*b. Formerly also: To offer formal condo- 
lence ; cf. compliments of condolence, in the $b. 2 b. 

x^%)mm(i^,CoMdoler, one that complirn'ents an-other upon 
his misfortunes [altered by TO0O to * that condoles with']. 

4 . spc. To present (a person) laitk (a thing) as 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title, 
etc.) in compliment ; to manifest courtesy by a 
gift or other favour. 

[i682_Prideaux Lett. (1875) 125 Ld. Herbert [was] at the 
same time, made M[. of Arts, .the University have compli- 
mented him with this degree. i697-x73a see Complement 
V , 4]. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 20, I 
was complimented with perfumes. *742 Fielding Jos. 
Andr^vs ii. iv. 50 Bellarmine had complimented her wdth 
a brilliant fro^m his finger. *772 Johnson Lett. I. Ivi. 69 
Tliey complimented me with playing the fountain, and 
opening the cascade. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 600 
Prince George, .fully expected to be complimented with a 
seat in the royal coach. 

Hence CompUsue-aitiaig vhC sh. and ppL a., 
Cromipllmo'iitiiig’ly adv. 

^ {*654 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept. (Carlyle\ Not compliment- 
ingly — God knows !] 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 48, I 

thought you had said, Sir, that we should have done Compli- 
menting. 28x7 Keatinge I. 225 After due. .compli- 

menting among the principal personages on each part, we 
proceeded. 

Oomplime'iitable, a. [f. Compliment v. -f- 

-ABLB.] Capable of being complimented. 

*830 Exeaniner No. 612. 1/2 Something laudable, or at 
least complimentable. .must have been looked for. 

CompHmesital (kpmplime'ntal), a. [f. Com- 
pliment sb. + -AL ; practically an altered spelling 
of CoMPLBMEMTAL, after complintmt.'l 


COMFIiIM, ■ 

■fl. Of the nature of a form or ceremony ; lormal, 
ceremonial. Obs. 

[2637--i% 5 see Complemental 4.] 1686 F. Spence, tr. 

Varillas’ Ho. Medki sjoTlie seven Cardinals, .being there 
under a complimental confinement. 1703 in Four C. Eng. 
Letts-yx At the distance, I see, by this complimental way 
of treatment, I still am, I shall not have time enough in this' 
world to get to you. 

2. Of the nature of a compliment or formal ex- 
pression of courtesy; expressive of or implying 
compliments, arch. rccA dial. 

[*603-1703 see Complemental 6.] a 1745 Swift Wks. 
(1841) IL 237 The highest encomiums are to be looked upon 
as purely complimental. 2779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) L X, 63 Their language abounds in complimental 
phrases. 2787 Burns CotieVsSat, Ni.iCi, The dame brings 
forth in complimental mood, To grace the lad, her weel- 
hain’d kebbuck. 28*9 T. Hope Anmtasim IL 216 
The complimental epistle. ^ 

Tb. Of persons : Given to paying compliments, 

[1653 Dorothy Osborne Leit(pM) X13 We are certainly 
the most Complementall Couple in England.] a 1720 Shef-- 
FIELD (DlcBuckhm.) Wks. (1753) IL 213 Being complimental 
and cringing . , passes with many for good breeding, ' , 1766 
Fordyce Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) IL' ix. 76 It w youif 
smooth, cool, compHmental libertines. 

Hence Complimeata'lity nonce-wd* 
a %2yi Bi. Ml alvole Lett H. Mann. 
t Complimeutallj (k^mplimemtali), adp. 
Obs. ;[f. prec. +-LY^,] In a complimental man- 
ner ; as a matter of form ; by way of compliment 
[1S80-X697 see Complementally 3.] 2679 Popish 

Plot 14 Which I complimentally was . . wont to promise 
them I would do,^ Hon. Hodge Ralph 22 To which 
the Po,pe complimentally answers. , a Boyle Wks. 
(1744) IV, Publickly, and but too compliraentallyj taken 
notice of. *748 Richardson (x8xi) IL xviii. 117- 

Complimeaitarilj (kpmplime-ntarili), adv. 
[f. as next + -ly. 2J In a complimentary manner. 
*847 Medwin Skeiley I. 236 * La belle F ranee ' as it has been 
compHmentarily styled. 2867 P. F itzoerald 75 Brooke St. 
1 . 104 You must think not very complimeniarilyof me. 

CosMlimeatarmess (kpmpiime*ntarines). 
rare. {?, next + -jfESS.] ^ Complimentary quality. 

1880 Christp Carew 1 . ii, 73 Efforts at jocularity and 
compHmentariness. 

Complimentary (kpmplime-ntari), a. [f. Com- 
pliment + -aby,] Expressive of,, or conveying, 
compliment ; of the nature of a compliment 
[1628-1657 see Complementary A. a.] 2716 M. Davies 
Ath. Brit, Hist Oxf. Camb. w Their pretended B'riends 
..accidental or complimentary E'xpression.s. 2759 Hurd 
Dial, i, I made complimentary ve»e5 on the greatlordsand 
ladies of the court. 2^2 D'Israkli Amen. Lit (1867) 
457 That formal corapHm>entary style, borrowed from the 
Italians. , L. Stephen Po^ iv. 85 Pom’s lyferencea 
to h is So vereigTi were not comphrnentary. Mod. They have 
received complimentary tickets for the entertainment, 
b. Of persons : Using compliment. 
x88o OuiDA Moths L 179 , 1 cannot say that she Is com* 
plimentary. 

Complimenta’tioii. mre. fsee + -atiok.] 
Making of compliments, complimenting. 

1834 &CKFORO Italy n. 173 After a deal of adulatory 
complimentation. a 2870 Dickens Mud/og Papers (i88<^ 
96 Professors and Members , have had balls and soirdes and 
suppers and great mutual complimentations. 

domplimesitativa (kpi]Qplime-ntativ),ia:. rare. 

[f. COMFLIMBNT V.-¥ -ATIVE.] «= COMBLIMENTABT. 
.*778 Bcwwell, in Burk/s Corr. (1844) II. 208 A singulsur 
method of beginning a corresjxindence ; and in one sense, 
may not lie very compiimentative. 

Complimeutee’'. [f. ■ as piec. + -a.] The 
person complimented. 

[x 6 ses see Complementee.] 2876 F. Hall B^ng* Adf. in 
-able (1877) 12 The complimentee . . could not pombly neat 
of bis complimenter’s having found out anything. 
€omplime3iter (k|?‘mplimentoj). [f. as prec., 
4 ->ee1 * 'cf. Fr., compiimentmr.'l "One who tom- 
pliments; 'E payer of compliments.', 

[i620“i 6^ see Complementer. 1666 Orrery State Lett 
(1743) II. 63 , 1 am the worst complimenter in the world.] 
*748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Ixi. 338 My compU- 
menters have told me so. 2754 — Orandzson L iii- *3 , 1 
both despise and fear a very high complimenter. 2876 {see 
prec.]. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 30 Being to compli- 
ment the Duke designed And bring the complimenter credit. 
Complin, complme (kp'mplin). Forms : 
a. 3 cTimpUe, eumpelie, 4 compli, -pleie; jS. 
3 compelin, 5 comepelyn, compelyn; 4-6 
complsrn, 4- complin, 7- compline (also 4-6 
oomplene, 5 -plenne, 6 -pleyn, -playn, -pleine, 
-pling) ; 7. 6-9 complines. [ME. cumplie, a. OF. 
conplie, complie, cumplie L. completa (sc. hora), 
in mod.F. always pi. complies. The form com- 
pelin, found already in 13th c., later complin, has 
not been satisfactorily explained ; the suggestion 
that it was an adjective form corresponding to a 
L. ^completmus (cf. vespertmus), is phonetically 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi- 
dence. In recent times, the plural complins, after 
the Fr. and L. and analogous to matins, has come 
in. The final e is modem and unhistorical.] 

In Catholic ritual : The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours; 
also, the hour of that service. 
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a. a I22S i?. 22 Biuore CumpHe, o5er efter XJbt- 
song, siggeS Dirige. /h‘d. 22 Sigg&tf Credo mxt te Pater 
Noster.. efter Cumpelie. a 1300 Cursor M. 25609 (Cott.) 
At time o compli [Gott. compleie, Fairf. compUn\, cxvxd 
B^ ei 2078 The Monekes songe Compli for hit was ne5 Eve. 

p. <21225 Aficr. B. 22 7wie (MS. C.), Bifore Vchtsong 
& et Compehn; from ou|?er Compelin o3er Preciosa heo 
iseid holdeS silence. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 16861 (Cott.), Fra 
middai to complin r. the complene], c 1315 Shore- 
ham 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore To the beryynge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. <7 1386 Chaucer Parsofi^s T. 
f 312 General confession of Confiteor at masse.. and at 
Complyn [z7. r^ Coraplyne, CompelynJ. c x<pao Z,ay~Polks 
Mass-bk. 86 It ork Hours, At our of coraepelyn, thei leiden 
hym in graue. 1^6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531} 164 h, In 
matyi^, pryme, tierce, sext, none, euensonge and complyn. 
^53° P ALSGR. 182, /es complies . . complayn, the hour of 
service that foloweth evynsong. 1782 Priestley Corrupt, 
Chr. 1 1. IX. 21 1 [They] only spake .. between ve.spers and 
compline. 1832 SirW. Palmer Orig. Liturg. (1845) 1. i. 
204 Compline or completorium, was the last service of the 
day., first appointed by the celebrated abbot Benedict. 

7. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Vici.^ Completas, complynes, a piece 
of popish seruice. 1625-6 -- Dicctor, Completes or Cotn- 
plinesy a peece of seruice said in the euemng, Euensong. 
1805 Southey Modoc m W. xv. Between the complines and 
the matin-bell. 1873*4 Dixon Two Queens 11 . xii. iii. 302 
He was never missed from chapel during matins, mass, and 
complines, 
b. allrib. 

1450-1530 Myrr. onrLadye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cryst,.at euen prayed. 1513 Douglas Aeneis xiii. 
Prol. 35 The lark discendis from th^e skyis hycht Singand 
hyr compling sang. 1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 
1873 285 Sing at prime, At euen-song, and at compline 

time. X647 Crash AW Poems 178 The complin hour comes 
last, to call Us to our own life’s funeral. 1866 Blunt Annot. 
Com. Prayer 506 This ancient Compline Psalm. 

Oomplisant, obs. f. Complaisant. 

Complise, -iss, obs. forms of Complice. 
tCo'Mplisll, 2'. Obs. Forms : 4Complyssen, 5 
-pl(e)yss 3 i(en, -pleisshe, -pless^h, 5-6 -plis3i(e, 
6 complissh. [ME. cotnplyss-en^ a. compliss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. complzr to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish = Pr. complir, Sp. cimipliry It. compiere, 
compirey repr. (with change of conjugation) L. 
compiere to fill up: see Complete. In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for Accomplish.] 

1 . trans. To fill up, fill. 

c 1450 Merlin iv. 61 Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde. .hethat .shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that loseph made. 

2 . To accomplish, fulfil. 

c 1374 CtLAUCER Boeik. 124 Yif they myhte nat comply.ssen 
i*at they couey ten. c 1400 Ront. Rose 2132 To compleys- 
shen and fulfille My coinaundementis. c 14.5^ -Paper Roll 
in 3rd Rep. Conm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 279/1 The deli v- 
raunce of the seid Duke, .which he complessed withoute 
other payements. 1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 27 b, 
Whan tnis marlage. . shall be complisshed and performed. 
X587TURBERV. Trag. Y. (18371 1 1710 complishe his request. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v, xi. 41 Ye. .kept [me] from complish- 
ing the faith which I did owe. 

Hence Oo*mplishing vhl. sh. 

14^9 Will in Churchw. Acc. St. George's. Stamford 
(Nichols 1797) 132 Mony.,to be bestowed upon the com- 
pHshyng and endyng of the said Chirch. of Stamford. 

t Co'mplislimexLt. Obs. [a. OF. compUsse- 
nient : see prec. and -ment.] = Accomplishment, 
fulfilment. 

1454 Test. Ebor. 11. 228 Mevable godes . . to be solde for 
the complishment of this will. 1647 H. More Song o/Soul 
I, III. xlvi, The complishment Of his behests. 

t Co'mpliture- Obs. rare. [perh. ad. It. com- 
plitura, € co7?iplire : see Comply.] Compliance, 
conformity. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Senn. (1632) 133 A word is sufficient 
to warne men to keepe their estate by outward compliture. 

Complizant, obs. form of Complaisant. 
t Complora*ti02l. Obs. rare. [a. OF. complo- 
ratiofi, ad. L. co7nplordiio7t-em, f. co77iplord-re ; see 
next.] United weeping or lamentation. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter. .thay fell in gret comploratioun. 
t Complo*re, V. Obs.~~^ [ad. L. compldrd-re, 
f. coTTi" together + plordre to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep together. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1656 in Blount Hence in 

Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
t ComplO'Se, ppL a. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. 
complos-tiSy pa. pple. of co^nplod-ere to strike (the 
hands) together, f. com- together + plaudhe to 
beat, clap.j Clapped together, put together. 

c 1400: Pal lad. on Hush. ix. 117 And springes feel into oon 
may be complose [L. connexe\ 

t Complo’sion. Obs. [f. L. type '^complosion- 
em, n. of action f. compldd-H‘e : see prec. and -ion.] 
Concussion, clapping. 

i6<J4 Bulwer Chirol. 176 To compresse the middle-finger 
with the Thumbe by their complosion producing a sound. 
X715 tr. Pancirollus* Rerwn Mezn. 11. ix. 328 Ringing^ of 
Bells, as oft as it Thunders, for their Complosion and Beating 
of the Air. 1729 Shelvocke Artillezy n. 108 Thunder is 
caused by the Complosion of the Air. 

Complot (kp-mplpt),J^. 'Now rare. In6-plotte. 
[a. F. co77tplot., 1 2th c. in Littre, in senses ‘ crowd, 
concourse, struggle^ in i6th c. rcombined plan or 
design Of uncertain origin : see Diez and Littre. 
On the surface it looks like a compound of com- 


plot \ but the latter does not occur in F. in 
a suitable sense (its ordinary meaning being * block 
of wood’, 14th c. in Godef.). Eng. plot in sense 
of cofTiplot is of about the same age, and perh. an 
abbreviation of this word. 

_ In i6-i7th c. poetry, complo'i and co'tnploi are used in- 
differently: Shaks. and Daniell have both. \i plot was 
shortened from the word, it must have been from complo'i. 
This is the form recognized by Johnson ; but xpth c. orthoe- 
pists in general have co'mplotil 
A design of a covert nature planned in concert ; 
a conspiracy, a Plot. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. 11. 573 The disloiall enterprises 
and complots of malefactors. 15^ Shaks. Tit. A.v. li. 147 
To lay a complot to betray thy Foes. 1594 — Rick. HI, 
ni. i. 194 Lord Hastings will not yeeld to our Complots. 
XS99 Harsnet Agst. Darell 12 The Devill and his agents 
conspire in one Complotte against this Mighty work of 
the Lord. 1600 Heywood Pt. Edw. IP, WTks. 1874 I. 
167, I cannot hrooke their vile complots. a 1734 North 
Exam. HI. vi. § 49 (1740) 459 Demonstrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the^ King 
and his Government, x8i4 Southey Roderick xxiiy Just 
Heaven . . hath marr’d Their complots. 1879 Dowden 
Southey 146 In ‘ dern privacie * a bold complot was laid. 
Complot (kpmplp't), V. Now rare. Also 6 
complote. \z.'F. CO 77 iplot~eryi. complot'. see prec.] 

1 . mtr. To combine in a plot ; to plot together. 
1579 Tomson Calvm’s Serm. Tbn, 531/2 They, .are com- 
panions to the wicked & haue comploted with them. 1598 
Rowlands Betray. Christ 19 When she [Jezebel] corn- 
plotted for good Naboths ground. 1601 Holland Pliny 
x-xix, i. They haue complotted and sworne one to another, 
for to murder all Barbarians. i6o§ Camden Rem. (1637) 52 
He assured himselfe of. .the Empire which he then com- 
plotted for. x68i H. More in Glanvill Sadducismus 10 
Complotting with Sharp to murder her. 1704 E. Ward 
Dissenting Hyp. 74 The Gang Complotted more than once. 
a 1834 Coleridge Sonn., Stanhope, The train That sit com- 
plotting with rebellious pride. 

2 . trans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal) ; to concert covertly. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. IT, i. i, 96 All the Treasons. .Complotted, 
and contriued in this Land. Ibid. i. iii. iSp To plot, con- 
triue, or complot any ill. 1607 R. Coke Charge Norwich 
Assizes 21 There was complotted another Spanish inuasion. 
1702 C. Mather Magtt. Chr, ni. i. App. {1852) ^44 The 
Narragansett Indians had complotted the mine of the Eng- 
lish. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. x. 733 Craft, greed and 
violence complot revenge. 

Hence Complo'tted ///. a.., concerted. 

*594 J* Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 78 Complotted practises 
of bloud and reuenge. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Mysi. Div. 63 By their so complotted commixture. 

t Complo'tment. Obs.^ [f. prec. vb. f -ment.] 
A plotting together ; conspiracy, plot. 

1594 Nashs Vn/ort. Trau. 8 The King.. bolted out the 
whole complotment. x6o8 J. King Serzn. St. Marys 5 Nov. 
33 Their multiplied, variated complotments against hir. 
a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serzn. (1632) 40 A bulwarke against 
their seditious complotments.^ x65t Lennard tr. Ckarron's 
Wisd. in. iv. vin. § i Faction or confederacy is a com- 
plotment and association, of one against another, between 
the subjects. 1700 R. Pearson Naatnan Vind. 54 The 
Complotment of her lustful Master and the wicked Judge. 

b. Secret design, plan. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. i. v. 13 The Divine complot- 
ment was . . That the Eternal Son of God should be made Flesh. 
Complotter Ck^mplp-t9j). [f. prec. + -br ^ : cf. 
Fr. comploteur (i6th c.).] One who joins in a 
plot ; a fellow-plotter, conspirator. 

1592 Warner yl/A Eng.vxi. xxxv. (1612) 168 He By his 
Complottors was pretens'te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. iii. 26 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason. <21718 Rowe Jane Shore iv. i. 
44 Thou art. .The Patron and Complotter of her Mischiefs. 
1890 Harper's Mag. June48/i There is. .recognizeddishonor 
among small complotters. 

Complotting (kpmpl/)*tig), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-1- -iNa U] The action of the verb Complot. 

1607 St. Trials, Robert Drewrie iR.), The treacherous 
complotting and practises of priestes. 1677 Gilpin Demonol, 
(1867) 26 The..complottings, and preparations of men in 
reference to certain undertakings. 1877 Blackie Wise 
Men 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

Complo’tting, ppl a. [see -ing^ ] That 
complots. Hence Complo-ttingly adv. 

1682 2nd Plea Noftcon/. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and corn- 
plotting Papists. tZ4j C^MG, Comp^iimgly. 

t Complusment. Obs. ? = Complishment. 

a 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal (1638) 6 Ther 's a love of cora- 
lusment, when one lusts . . after a thing with the whole 
eart. 

t Complutense, =next. 

x62X T. Bedford Sinne unto Death 2 The Complutensc 
Edition putteth this downe. 

Complutensian (k^mpHrte-nsian), a. [f. L. 
Complete ftsi-s pertaining to CotnpluiuTTi a town 
in Spain, now Alcald de Plenares.'] Of or be- 
longing to Complutum, ComphitensiaTt Poly- 
the earliest complete Polyglot Bible, pub- 
lished at Alcala in the early part of the i6th c., 
at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. 

1660 SxiLLiNGFL. Iren. 11. ii. § 8 (t 66«> 168 Following the 
Complutensian copy. X722 R. Smalbroke (title). Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive Complutensian Edition 
of the New Testament. 1840 Penny CycL XVIII. 355/2 
s, v. Polyglott, Of the Complutensian Polyglott 600 copies 
only were printed. , 

il Compluvium (k^inph7*viom). Ram. Antiq. 


\L. compluvitim, f. coTnphiere to flow together (of 
rain).] A square opening in the roof of Hie 
atrium, through which fell the rain-water collected 
from the roof ; also the inner square court into 
which the water so collected fell. 

1832 Gell Pompeiajta 11. xi. 2 The compluvium of the 
atrium is furnished with the mouths for cisterns. 1859 F- 
Mahoney Rel. Father Prout 467 Your traveller proceeded 
towards the compluvium, or open, quadrangular courtyard. 

Comply (k/mplai*), v.^ Also 7 -ie. [Appears 
first about 1600, In sense i, it answers to L. com- 
plere to fill up, fulfil, accomplish, Complete. 
This verb became in Romanic compllre^ whence 
It. compire, compiere, Pr. and OF. cotfiplir 
CoMPLiSH), all in the original sense. But in OCat. 
cmnplir or Sp. cumpUr^ the sense underwent the 
development ^ to fill up, make up what is want- 
ing, satisfy, satisfy the requirements or forms of 
oosrsXtsj' ^comply with, in sense 2 below. In this 
latter sense, appears to have been adopted 

in 1 6th c. Italian, by the side of the native 
in the original sense; and the It. was evidently 
the immediate source of our sense 2, (In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sb, compUfTtoito, complwiiento, was the 
source of It. co 77 iplimento, and so of the i6th c. 
F. cotiiplwmit, and 17th c, Eng. Compliment.) 
As to the form of comply cf. Supply (L. sup- 
ple-re, It. supplt-re, OF. soupley-er (15th c. sup- 
pleyer, supplier'), late ME. sowpli, 15th c. supple, 
stipplie, supply. On the model of this, and with 
the same relation of form to L. compiere, It. co 77 i-> 
plif^e, that supply bore to supplh'e, supplire, but 
without the same antecedent history, co 77 tply ap- 
pears to have come into use in the end of the 
1 6th c. (OF. complir was by that time obsolete.) 
In the sense-development in English there has 
been a tendency to association with Ply, Fr. plier, 
la. pliedre to bend, so as to make ‘bending to 
the will of another’ a more prominent part of tho 
notion : cf. esp. Compliant.] 

I. 1 1 . trans. To fulfil, accomplish. Ohs. rare, 

x6o4 Shaks. Otk. i. iii. 264, I.. beg it not To please the 

pallate of my Appetite : Nor to comply with heat the yong 
affects In my defunct and proper satisfaction, a 1634 
? Chapman Rev. Honour n. i, CJentle Abrahen, I am grieved 
my power cannot comply my promise. 

II. To be complaisant, accommodating, com- 
pliant. 

Mostly inir., const. wiih \ to coittply with h equivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has the indirect passive, to be 
co7)tplied with. But the absolute use is also frequent. 

1 2 . intr. ‘ To use compliments, or ceremonies, 
or kind offices’ (Florio) ; to observe the formalities 
of courtesy and politeness ; to 'do the civil or 
polite’ {with any one) [ »« It. complire cott akuna, 
Sp. cumpUr con algutu^. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. li, 390 Gentlemen, you are welcora 
toElsonower: your hands, come; The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you in the Garbe, lest my extent to the Playere . .should more 
appeare like entertainment then yours. Ibid. v. ii, 195 He 
did Compile with his Dugge before bee suck’t it. 2628 
Digby Voy. Medii. 69 Who related to me how nobly 
Signior Bego _had complyed with him. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War n. xxviii. (1647) to Some weeks were spent in comply* 
ing, entertainments, and visiting holy places. 
f To be complaisant with, make oneself 
agreeable to (persons), in conduct or action ; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of : 
the notion of politeness often passing into that of 
obsequiousness or servility. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 151 If at any time I should 
chance, to fail in complying with you as duly as I ought, 
i6<}8 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 20 They will forthwith 
comply in all respects to their masters the army, 1676 
Etheredge Man o/Mode nr, iii, Willing to flatter and com- 
ply with the Rich. 1683 R. Sheldon in Wood Life (1848) 
252 If such a ciuility..may bee, at any time, seruiceable to 
you, 1 shall bee glad to comply with you. 

absoL <* 1635 Naunton Reg. (Arb.) 49 Then we 

are not to doubt how such a man would comply, and learn 
the way of progression. 

f b. trans. To comply away ; to lose or forfeit 
by complaisance. Obs. 

1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea L (1652) 15 Many have 
. .sought to comply with people so long till they have com- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. 

'f 4 :. intr. To comply with*, to accommodate!, 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (circumstances, 
occasion, etc.). Ohs. 

1642 R. Carpenter Experiotce in. vii. 106, I doe most 
humbly yeeld up my selfe, to comply with the ranke and 
quality in which I am by Thy royal! appointment. 1649 
Cromwell Lett. Ixviu 19 July, Let me know wherein I may 
comply with your occasions and mind, c 1660 Waller 
Poeijts, To King, The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight. .As tho' He knew what harm his hasty beams would 
do. 1^2 Locke Edtic. § 120 Happy are they who meet 
with civil People, who will comply with their Ignorance, 
and help them to get out of it. 

f b. To countenance; to conform to (opinions 
customs, etc.). Obs. (exc. as blended with 5, as 
if— To fulfil the requirements of custom, etc.) 

24 
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Stakley Hid. Phihs. {T'jot) aS/a, 1 pronotince 
you the best of Tyrants ; but to return to Athens I think 
not fitting, lest I incur blame, .by returning, I shall comply 
■with thy actions. 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1704) 67 To comply 
with the common and receiv’d Opinion. 1^6-18 I^ady M. 
W» Montague Lett. I. x. 33 Even the .. Empress herself 
as obliged to comply . . with these absurd fashions. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. 11 . 435 He . . complied with all the 
customs peculiar to the priesthood. 

\Q, aI>soh To conform religiously or politically. 
(Cf. COMPhlEB 2 b.) ^ 

s6si Serm. Coron* Chas, // in Pkenix 1 . 251 Such as are 
compilers, who cannot act because they have a purpose to 
comply. 2654 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1 . 157 By such things 
have men lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 

5. To act in accordance with, and fulfilment of, 
wishes, desires, requests, demands, conditions, or 
regulations ; to fulfil the wishes or requirements 
of ; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

t fi*. Formerly : To comply with a person, 
(The construction being as in 3.) Obs, 

1674 Gwen Holy Spirit (1693) 82 The Reason why he 
should he complied withal and believed in. 1764 Golosm. 
Zeti. Hist. Bn^. (1772)1, 85 Becket declared his repent- 
ance for having complied with the king. 

h. Now : To comply with a person’s desires^ 
requests y requirements^ conditions Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, and the like. 
(This and c are tlie only surviving usss.) 

1650 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (1886) I. 210 How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. 17*6 Gay Fables 
I. 1 . 8 A Hare, who in a civil way, Compiy’d with ev’ry 
thing. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 387 It is with pleasure I comply 
with your request. i84i'-4 Emerson Ess. Prudence Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 93 To seek health of body by complying -with 
physical conditions. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 171/2 
Contracts . , which do not comply with the requirements of 
Leeman’s Act. 
e. ahsol. 

*671 Milton Samson 1408 Yet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. iii. 547 He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still 1 ^ 1698 Tate & Brady Ps. xciii, 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angry Sea com- 
ply. 1856 Froude ATAif. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 359 'The clergy 
with a bad grace complied. 1874 Green Hist. iv. 

§ 5 (1882) 202 It was only after a long and obstinate struggle 
that Edward was forced to comply. 

t d. To comply to : To accede, consent, or 
agree to. Ohs. 

1670 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 4^ To which request of the 
young Princes . . the holy St. (Jeadda readily complyed. 
167a Marvel Reh. Transp. t. 223 Many a fair declaration 
• .to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
not complyed. 1707 Luttrell Brief Ret. {1857) ^I- *^5 
The king of Sweden . . entertained him at dinner, and com- 
plied to his requests. 

•f e. with in^nitive. Ohs. 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. vii. 105 They resolved . . not to 
comply to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen, nor to 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction, tvio E.^Ward Brit. 
Hudib. 130 Because he can’t Comply To pin his Faith upon 
a ly. 1715 M. Davies Aik. Brit. i. 166 Oglethorp. .the 
only one of Queen Mary's Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Elizabeth. ^ *725 Pope Odyss. x. 30 Then first 
my eyes, by watchful toil opprest Compiy’d to take the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

1 6. To agree, accord with or together. Ohs. 

1845 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 69 The separatists do 
comply in many things with the anabaptists. *655 H. 
Vaughan Silex Scint. m, 245 And on our hills, where health 
with height complied. 31656 Cowley Daoideis iii. 718 So 
complyed Saul’s Envy with her Hate. 1655 H. More 
Aniid. Aik. n. iv, Such a train of Causes so fitly and con- 
gruously complying together. 

t b. To comply with : To * agree with suit. 
1626 Ailesbury PassionserfH. 20 How could it comply 
with Gods Sonne to be subjected to that vengeance which 
was prepared for devills ! X650 Fuller Pisgahn* 76 Such 
movable habitations [tents] comply best with military men. 
t66z ■— Worthies (1840) II. 312 The soil. . well complied 
with the nature of this plant. 1682 H. More Annot. 
Gtanvilts Lux 0 . 48 If the Preexistence of souls comply 
with the Wisdom, J ustice and Holiness of God. 
t7. tram. To bring into accord or accordance ; 
to conform to. Ohs, 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. ni. xix. (R. Supp.), He is 
a good time-server, that complyes his manners to the several 
ages of this life, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 50/2 To my sad tears comply these notes of yours. 
*683 Pkttus Fleta Min. 1. Ded., Whereas the Original of 
Erckern's 5 Books hath no Coma’s..! have complyed them 
to our way of Orthography. 

fS. intr. To enter into agreement with^ ally 
oneself, confederate. Ohs. 

1646 Buck Rich. HI, i. 9 The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkon bridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle of Warwicke. <rx655 
Bp. Goodman Crt, fas. I, 346 He went to several Catholic 
ambassadors . , and began to comply with them. 1651 Ta- 
tham Disir. State v. i. Wks. {1879) 108 Agathocles . . com- 
plied With th’ soldiery.. to put the magistrates to death. 

Of a thing: To adapt itself to, so as to 
coincide in size or shape with (to) ; to fit. 

^ 1676 Worlidge Cyder {x€^x) 141 If the Corks are steep’d 
in scalding Water, .they will comply better with the Mouth 
of the Bottle. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 40 You must file 
away your Work, .till the whole side be wrought to comply 
with the adjoining side of the Square. lUd. x8i A thick 
String, .will not comply closely to a piece of Work of small 
Diameter. X704 Swift Bait. Bhsr His crooked Leg, and 


hump Shoulder, which his Boot and Armour . . were forced 
to comply with, and expose. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) 1 . 13 This oblig’d the Jews to make their Year comply 
with the Solar Year, by Intercalations as above-said. 

tlO. To comply with : see quot. Obs. rare. 

<31720 W. Gibson FarriePs Dispens. i. i. (1734) 25 'Tistoo 
costly a Medicine for Horses of small value, but to those of 
a high Price, it may be complied with to extraordinary good 
purpose in the Manege. 

t Comply*, Ohs. rare. [app. f. L. compliedre ; 
cf. apply ^ lepr. L. applicare, etc.] 

1, tram. To compose by intertextiire. 

<m6ix Chapman Iliad xxrv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturally complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. 

1648 H EURicK Hesper . , A ppar. of Mistr. 40 Ovid, by Whom 
faire Corinna sits, and doth comply With yvorie Wrists his 
laureat head. Ibid.^ Oberon's Pal. 98 A rug of carded wooll 
. .seem'd to Comply, Cloud-Uke, the daintie Deitie. 

Complyanee, -ant, -er ; see Compli-. 

Complying (k^mpbi-iq), vbl. sh. [f. Comply 
+ -INO ^.] The action of the vb. Comply, 

1639 [see Comply 1 2]. Mod. His complying did him no 
credit. 

Complying, ppl* a. [f. as prec. + 

That complies. 

fl. Accordant, agreeing, consistent. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distinct and complying account, forwefinde not that 
Horses, Buis, or Mules, are generally stronger on this side. 

2. Yielding or disposed to yield to the wishes of an- 
other, to influence, etc. ; compliant ; complaisant. 

1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 6 His complying will 
[becomes] full of rebellion and stubbornness. 1670 Baxter 
Cure Ch. Div. Pref. 11. § 6 He is a lukewarm temporizing 
complying man -pleaser.^ X709 Swift Adv. Relig., A pru- 
dent, complying, alTectionate wife. X7§8 W. Tooku I Jfe 
Caih. 1 1, HI. 425 An eloquent, complying, and ambitious 
man. Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 19 The Commons 

were in a less complying mood. 

t B. Physically yielding ; pliant. Ohs. 

1774 Goldsm Nat. Hist. (1862) I. iv. 16 Considerable 
effects. . upon so complying a substance. 

Hence Complyingly adu.j compliantly. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Cheis. I (1655) 77 The Parliament 
seemed, .as complyingly disposed as could be wished. 

Comply-ment, obs, f. Compliment, sh. 

Complyn, obs. f. Complin. 

Complyss(eii, -ysslive(n, var. ff, Complish. 

Compo (kp'mpu), a shortened form of the words 
composition, composite, in technical or vulgar use. 

1. = Composition 20, stucco, cement. Carvers'* 
compo : a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Paris for wall and cornice 
ornamentation. Also attrih. 

X823 P. Nicholson Pfac/. j?z<zV<f. 390 Compo, er Compos 
, .implies the materials with which Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed. Lytton Nt. ^ Mom. n. 
V, Beneath a compo portico, .which adorned the physician’s 
door, i860 A It V. Round No. 53. 60 A vulgar compo para- 
pet and cast-iron railing. x88i mechanic f 1375 The coat- 
ing of compo or Stucco with which a wall is covered. 

2. A metallic composition for ornaments, etc. 

1879 C. Hibbs fewetiery in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 

308/1 Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more high 
sounding names, and technically known as 'compo', 

3. The composition used for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4. a. A composition paid by a debtor, b. ^ The 
monthly portion of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm. Smyth SailoPs PFord-hh.). 

6. tz/Zf-zA - Composite 6 b. 

1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw. 666 The compo bogie 
carriages of Mr. Clayton. 

Hence Compo v. tram., to cover with ‘ compo ’ 
(sense i). 

Europ. Mag, LV. ax Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo’d. 

Compodorve, var. of Compeadob. 

t Compo'litize, v. Ohs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
combine in citizenship. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobltr 22 To compolitke such a multi- 
monstrous maufrey of heteroclytes. 

tCompo'ndeifate, 57. Obs. lii^reL. compom 
derdre.'] intr. To weigh or be weighed together. 

1609 T, Higgons in T. Morton Afisw. Higgons 4 The one 
may componderace with the other. 1623 in Cockeram. 

t CompO'llO, V. Obs. [ad. h. compdnere to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., f. corn- to- 
gether + ponfre iy—posnere) to place, put. In 
early Use, peih. sometimes to be referred to OF. 
compondre, pr. pple. componant, whence compoune. 
Compound, It continued to be used, esp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken up by Com- 
pound and Compose : cf, the analogous Sc. depone, 
propone, repone, etc., also the literary postpone.} 

1. irans. To make up (of parts) ; to compose. 

i3S|8 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. I (Tollem. MS.), His 

parties ofjje whiche he is made and componed {compositus 
esf\. 1562 Leigh Arimrie xx Of so bright a hewe, 
being componed : for it is made of two bright cefiours, which, 
is Redde and Yellowe. 18^48 Bailey Festus xix. 61/2 
Whose soul’s componed Of diverse powers and passions. 

2. To make up or compose rhetorically, 

X393 Gower Co^f. IU. 138 How Tullius his rhetorique 
Componeth. 


3. To pxit together, assemble. 

16x3 M. Ridley Bodies 2 This stone will attract, 
hold, disperse, and compone like a little earth other lesse 
Magnets. 

4. To compose- or settle (differences, troubles, 
etc.) ; to put in order, adjust. 

1523 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life il (1726) 69 Thereby to com- 
pone and order their great Causes and Affairs, x^x .S'/. 
Papers Hen. VIII, I. 669 Some difference . . whiche be 
trusted shulde be nowe well pacified, and shortelie com- 
poned. a isss Bp. Gardiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 146 II. 
209 The Kynges Majestic hath, by the inspyracyon of the 
holy Ghost, componed all maters of Religion. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 11. (1887) 132 Quhen al things 
in yrland war weil componed. 

b. To compose oneself, one’s gesture, etc. 

XS91 Bruce ji Serm. Sija (Jam.), To compone thy ges- 
ture, and refraine thy tongue. 

5. intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain ; to compound with debtors or offenders. 

1478 Paston Lett. Ill, 2x7 If ye myght compone with hym 
or he wyst what the valew wer, it wer the better. XS38 
Leland liin. V. 93 The Menne of the Wichis componxd 
with the Abbay that ther should be no Salt made. 1582-8 
Hist. fas. VI (1804) 239 He hade his interpretprs, quha 
componit with all pairties according to his awin directioun. 

6 . To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound. 

C1460 Henryson iJ/bn Fables, Tale of Dog 126 Slave sail 
he be, or -with the Juge compone, <3x565 Lindesay (Pit- 
scottie) Scot. (1814) 1 . 20 He [the Governor] com- 

pelled thame to compone for tham.selfis. a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. V. (1677) 273 People of all sorts being forced 
to compone and redeem themselves, 1645 Baiuje Lett. 
(1841) II. 320 If we be not willing to compone in what tearms, 
both for religion and state, they please. 

Compo’ne, compoaxy, a. Mr. [a. OF. com- 
ponni, also couponni, coponni, copeni in same 
sense. Variously referred to L. componPre, and 
OF. copon, coupon piece, portion, splinter.] Com- 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gobonated. 

1572 Bossewell a rmor/e 11. 35 With a Batune componie 
d’ Argent and Gules. x66x Morgan Spk. Gentry i. i. 7 
Those fields that are bordered about . . having only two 
tracks of checkeres, are called Compone. 1766 Porny Her. 
Glo.ss., Company, a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ordinary, made up of squares of alternate metals 
and Colors. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xv. § ax 
(ed. 31 215 A bordure componife or and az. 

t Compo'ned, ppl. a. Obs. In Sc. compo*nit. 
[f. Compone zt. + -EDh] a. Compounded, com- 
pound ; b. Composed, settled, orderly ; c. Col- 
located, associated ; d. Ber.^ Comfon4 

1522 J. Vaus Rudini, Gram. Ddiiij6 <Jam.), Ane sympil, 
and ane componit, and ane d^omponit. ^ 1528 Paynel 
Salerne’s Regim, F ij b, There is a diner.site in an egge 
touchynge his componde partis, .yolke. .white. X536 Bel- 
LENDENCr<?«. .?<:<?/. (1821) I, 129 Al pepill that is componit 
and honest. 16x0 Guillim her. (1679) 19/1 He beareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules ; which 
is. .compounded of these two colours counterly placed. [1706 
in Phillips; and in later Diets.] 

CompomeHCy. rare. [f. Component: see 
-ENCY.f Component quality ; composition, 

1750 Warburton fu/ian II. iii. Wks. xSxx VIII. 125 The 
componencyof that lightning which produces such an effect, 
X856 Ruskin Paint. H I. iv. x. § 21 Ridding us of the 
old fallacies and componencies. 

Component tk^mp^umentX a. and sb. [ad. L. 
componenhem, pr. pple. of compmfre to compose.] 

A. adj. Composing, constituting, making itp, 
cotistituent. 

X664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 57 Camphire. .spends itself by 
continually effluviating its own Component Particles. X775 
T. Sheridan Art Reading xo2 Words, as distinguished from 
their component letters or syllables. x8i4 Southey Roderick 
xxiii,_Thy component dust. ^ X863 H. Cox Instii. 4 The se- 
paration of government into its two component parts, Legis- 
lature and the Executive. X87X Lockyer E/em. Astron. 
xlviii, The brilliancy of the component stars is nearly equal 

B. .fA fl, ?One who makes composition; a 
compounder. Obs. 

1583 Bp, Grindal in A bp. ParhePs Corresp. (1853) * 9 ^ Ii» 
because the Queen’s Majesty . . pardoned the components, 
that sum be now cast into the arrearages. 

2. A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts of a compound body ; but in practice each 
element is called a component. 

164s Digby Of Man’s Soul x. § 10 Single apprehen- 
sions [being] the components of judgments. 1755 Johnson 
Pr^, Eng. Diet., Compounded or double words [which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple state. 1836 Lytton A them 
(1837) L 4^1 Revenge made a great component of his 
..character.^ x86o Hvxohix. Glac. i. v. 38 The red com- 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 

Compoiie*ntal, a . [f. prec. ■+ -al.] Of or 
pertaining to components. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life ^ M. 1 . 98 All quantitative rela- 
tions are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental 

Compong:^ see Compound sb.'-^ 

■f Componist. Obs, [ad. med.L. componista, f. 
compdnere to compose : see -1ST. So G. componistl} 
A musical composer. 

1609 Dowland Omith, Microl. ax Not to be vsed in any 
plaine Song, yet worthy to be knowne by componists. 

Componit, Sc. f. Componed, Obs. 
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i* CoMponi'tioH, Sc, Obs, =* Compositioit. 

1491 Acta. Audit, 152 (Jam.) The said George lord Setoun 
had . . maid componinoune for the gudis spuilyeit, 

t Conipouitoiir, Sc, Obs, [f. Compone v,} 
*= CoMPoSEK (of quarrels) ; Compoundek. 
i^^^Acta Audit, 176 (j^am.) Jugis, arhitouris, arbitratouris, 
& amiable componitouris, equally chosin betuix the saidis 
prtiis. IS3S Sc, Acts Jas, V (1814) 345 It sail nocht be 
lesum to the thesaurare and componitouris . . to compone or 
fyne. .with the brekaris of the saidis actis for lesse than, etc. 

Compony : see Compon£ 

Compo'pe, Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Com- -f Pope.] 
A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1659 Baxter Key Catk, xviii. 77 One [pope].. being 
liter arum was fain to get another compope to say his offices. 

Comport (k^mp69*Jtt), V, [ad. L. comporta-rc 
to carry together, and F. comport~er to endure, 
bear, suffer, conduct (oneself), behave ; the L. f. 
coin- -hportdre to carry,] 

■tl* trans. To bear, endure; to tolerate. Obs, 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech, 175 We that ar stark 
(sayes the apostle) man comport the imbecillitie of the waiker. 
XS97 Daniel Cl!/. Wares i, Ixx, The malecontented sort, 
That, .never can the present state comport, a 1619 — Coil, 
ffist. Eng. {16261 129 A pueene Dowager of England., 
could not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 G. 
Digby^^'/z/zV'/* II. in Hazl. Vodsley'K.Y, 23 How does that 
noble beauty. .Comport her servile metamorphosis? 1716 
M. Davies A then.. Brit. in. Pallas Angl, 31 Whose Neces- 
sities they are oftentimes as far from. .Bearing or Comport- 
ing. 1818 COLEBROOKE ObUg. <$• Contracts I. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport- 

tb. To bear, suffer, allow, permit ///zz/. Ohs. 

1616 Brent tx. SarpBs Hist. Council Trent 662 The 
time did not comport that the course of divine matters . . 
should be hindred by humane contentions. 1646 F, Haw- 
kins YoutEs Bekav. Jii. § 2 (1663) 14 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they Thou one 
another more freely. 

f 2. intr. 7o comport with : to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer. Obs, 

1565 Sir W* Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 172 II. 206 She 
. .prayeth hir Mafc> here to comport with hir untill she will 
send on of hirs hyther. at66x Fuller Worthies ii, 9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutch 
Coll, Cur. I. 274 If the University of Oxford, .were to com- 
port with the privileges granted before to the King’s Printers. 
1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem, i. xi. 243 She needed both drink- 
ing, bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either. 1851 Carlyle Sterling in. v. (i872> 214 The 
family, .could at any rate comport with no long absence, 
t b. reji. in same sense. Obs. ran. 

1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, iii. i. § 2 Many. .Bishops . . unable 
to Comport themselves with his harshness . . quitted their 
preferments. 

3 . refi. To conduct or behave oneself; to act in 
a particular manner, to behave. Also transf 
x6i6 Lane Sqrls Tale xi. 53 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comport in glorious wellcoms. x 66 q Woodhead 
5 */.^ Teresa u, lii. 20 He comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. 1830 Herschel Stud. Hat. Phil. 314 
The heat which accompanies the sun’s rays comports itself, 
in all respects, like light. 1838 Jas. M.artineau Stud. 
Christianity 221 It would be curious to know how the 
Christians comported themselves when the priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 
i*4. intr, (for reJl.') To behave. Obs. 

1616 Lane Sqr's Tale xi. 233 Wheare they with goodliest 
complementes comported. 1603 R. Hawkins Youths Behav, 
100 Comport, to compose the gesture. 1673 Rules of Civility 
ix. 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons, a 1734 N orth Live${ 1826) 
III. 371 , 1 cannot say how he would have comported under it. 
t b. To comport with : to deal with, treat. Obs. 
167s tr. MachiavelUs Prince xv. Wks. 219 In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 DzVr 4 
betw. Timothy f Titus ii Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? 

6. intr. To comport with : to agree with, accord 
with ; to suit, belit. 

1589 R. Bruce Exhort. 2 Tim. ii. (Wodrow) 375 Sik a 
meaning as the words may bear, and as their signification 
may comport with. 1603 Daniel Def. Rhime (1717) sx A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank verse. 
1683 Evelyn Godolphin, How her detachment from 
Royall servitude would comport with her. 1734 Watts 
Reliq.yuv.it’jZ^'^ 214 They do all that nature and art can do 
to comport with his will. 1884 Speedy Sport xvi. 288 Such 
wholesale slaughter does not comport with our opinion as 
to what really constitutes sport. 

d* 6. trans. ? To befit, or ?to bear upon. Obs. rare. 

x6o4 Drayton t, What respects he the negodating 

Matters comporting emperie and state ? 

■f 7, lit. To carry or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1641 Bp, Mount agu Acts <5* Mon. 40 The materialls were 
comported from the Gentiles, a x66o [see Comportation]. 

t S. To comport the pike : to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point raised. Obs. 

See description and figure in Pistofilo, Oplomackia {1621), 
where this ‘ modo ' is said to be new, and practised by some 
French captains, particularly those of the King’s Guard *, 
also in Alfieri La Picca (1641) 16 ‘Come porti la picca il 
capitano.’ (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied to this ‘modo’.) The mode of coming to the ‘com- 
port ' is fully described in The Perfection of Military Dis- 
cipline after Newest Methods p. 24. 

1633-43 Barriffe Mil. Discip. cxiii. (i66x^ 150 Comporting 
your Half-pikes martching, is to be understood, when you 
martch under Trees, or some such place where they cannot 
be ordered or advanced. 1634 Peacham Compl. Gent. (t66i) 


299 Postures for the Pike.(xs^ Shoulder. fi6) Port your Pikes. 
(17) Comport your Pikes. (18) Order your Pikes. 1650 R. 
Elton Art Milit. viii. (1668) 6 The comporting of the Pike 
is only useful to the souldier marching up a hill ; for if then 
he should be shouldered, the butt-end of the Pike would 
always be touching of the ground. 1688 'j.%.Ari of War 7 
Captains and Lieutenants are to carry theirpikes comported, 

t Comport (k/mp69ut), .f A ^ Obs, [a. obs. F. 
comport, f. comporter to Comport. But iu sense i 
taken immediately from the Eng. verb.] 

1. The action or position of comporting- a pike : 
see Comport 8. 

163s Barriffe Mil. Discip. ii. <’1643) 9 From Coumort, 
Cheeke, orTraile. 16^ R, 'Ei.toih Art Milit. i. iii, From 
the Comport charge to the Front, Right, Left, Reer. 1690 
Perfection Milit. Discip. 24. 

2. Behaviour, comportment. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. Introd. ii Our com- 
port and conversation in and after it [the Holy Commu- 
nion]. a 1700 Dryden Fables, Ceyx Alcyom 41, I know 
them well, and mark'd their rude comport. 

Co*mport, sbf [app. a corrupt spelling of com- 
pote, short for compote-dish, or for compotier.'] A 
dessert dish raised upon a stem or support. 

18® I Porcelain Wks., Worcester 7 Comports for dessert 
services. 1883 Daily News 18 Dec. 3/7 The dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone , . consists of 26 pieces — 18 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

t CompoTtablOj ct. Obs, [f. Comport v.+ 

-ABLE,] 

1. Capable of being borne or endured ; tolerable, 
bearable. 

1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., ComportdJble, tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withall. 1636 Featly C/awk- Myst. xxxiii. 
464 To prove that. .Religions differing in substantial! points 
are comportable in the same kingdome. x66s J. Mall Offer 
F. Help iii, Expected evils are the more comportable. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxxviii. 3x9 Comportable fool. 

2. ? Accordant, consistent. 

1624 WoTTON Elem. Archit. (J.), Casting the rules and 
cautions of this art into some comportable method. 

Hence OompoTtableness, endurableness, 

1642 Consid. Duties Prince ^ People 18 In every one of 
them the comportablenesse and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power. 

t Colupo’rtance. Obs. [LComportz'. +-ance.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behaviour, manner of con- 
ducting oneself; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. L 29 Goodly comportaunce each to 
other beare, And entertaine themselves with court'sies meet. 
1630 Lane Sqi'Js Tale p. 144 note. Now Orbell . . him bore 
with such suDstancial comportance. 1644 J. Goodwin Jnnoc. 
Triuinph. To Rdr. i A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comportance with those, to whom he..speaketh. 

2. Agreement, accordance ; compliance. 

X648 J. QddO'sttm Right ^ Might 41 Calvin’s apprehensions 
are of best comportance with the words, a 1665 — Filled 
w. spirit (18671 265 The word signifieth, let your yielding- 
ness, or comportance and compliance, be known unto all men. 

t CrOin.porta*tioXL. Obs. [ad. L. comportation- 
em, n. of action f. comportdre : see Comport and 
-ATION.] The action of bringing together or col- 
lecting ; concr. a collection. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 2 The evangelical hand 
of coinportation. 1655 Bp. Richardson O. T. 303 (T.) A 
collection and comportation of Agur’s wise sayings, a 1660 
Wharton P'etsts 4- Fesi. Wks. (1683) ii The Feast of Com- 

g ort[at]ion of Wood, .in memory of the wood comported, or 
rought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire. 

Comporter (k^mpo0'Jt9i). [f. Com- + Porter.] 
(See quot., and Fellowship.) 

x88s Morn. Post 22 Dec. s/i The plaintiff . . was a fellow- 
ship jjorter, and. .applied to be . . a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

t Compor'tioner, Obs. [f.CoM- + Portioner.] 
One of a number who share together; ~ CoM- 
PARCIONER. 

1609 Skene Reg^. MaJ. 28 Gif ane heretage . . perteines to 
divers and sundne heires, as comportioners thereof. 1706 
tr. DupitCs Eccl. Hist. i6th c. II. iv. xx. 359 In all Cathe- 
dral Churches, every Canon or Comportioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub- 
deacon. 

Comportment (k^mpo»utment). Now rare, 
[a. F. comportement hQSt.nng, behaviour, f. 
porteri see -M ent.] 

1. Personal bearing, carriage, demeanour, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, course of action, 
f Formerly also in pi,, Proceedings, conduct. 

1599 Sandys Europae Spec. 152 Urban VIII .. very mag- 
nificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportment. 1603 
Camden Rem. 213 Whosoever will . , consider the comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 1631 Weever Anc.Fun. Mon, 
157 The better to maintaine their high state and comporte- 
ment, 1647 CxKBcsxcDonContempl, Ps. Tracts (1727) 468 He 
will, .make his comportment fuller of decency and majesty. 
1630 Howell Masaniello 1. 126 The causes of his tyrannicall 
comportments. 1736 W. Toldervy Two Orphans I. 96 His 
Christian and religious comportment in his sickness, 
t b. So C. ^oneself, of one's body, Obs. 

1657 Divine Lover 16 Exacter obseruance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment of our- 
selues. 1^3 Cowley The College, A graceful comportment 
of their bodies. 

f c. Dealing with a person. Obs. 

X697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 272 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own kind. zti734 
North Lives (1826) II. v. X52 A due account of his nearer 
comportment with his Maje.sty upon the subject of the new 


methods. 1736 Carte Omnonde VL. 2$ As to his comport- 
ment with Clanricaxde Taaffe and the Irish. 

d. Of a thing : * Behaviour \ manner of com- 
porting itself (under specified conditions). 

184s Proc. Berw. Nad. Club II. xiii. 137 Its comportment 
before the blowpipe. 

1 2. ? Something officially carried or borne. Obs, 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 487 The Pastorall Staffe.. 
being their onely comportment. 

■fB. Accordance, consistent action. Obs. rare, 

167s Howe Zzr'zVz^ Temple'^lPes,. (1834) 99a, The whole 
course of Divine dispensation .. imports a steady Comport- 
ment with this necessity. 

t Compo'saMe, Obs.rare—K [f. Compose 
V. + -ABLE.] Adapted for composition. 

x623 Lisle Mlfric on 0 . fy N. T. To Rdr. 33 Our Saxon 
Ancestors, .had a very significant and composable tongue. 

i Compo'sal. Obs. [f. Compose + -al : cf. dis- 
posal, proposal.’] The action of composing. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. vi. Wks. III. 68 Practise or right 
composal of affections being the end., of all moral discipline. 
1672-5 Comber Comp, Temple Pref. (1702) 8 Charity.. which 
guided his hand in the composal of these lines, xyoo W, 
King Transactioneer Pref. 2 What time can there be re- 
quired for the Composal of such? 

CrOmpO'sailt ^ a. and sb. Math. ? Ohs. la. F. 
composant in same sense.] Entering into composi- 
tion with other forces ; a component, constituent. 

1828 Hutton Course Math.^ II. 142 The name resultant is 
given to a force which is_ equivalent to two or more forces 
acting at once upon a point, or upon a body ; these separate 
forces being named constituents or composants. 

Composant 2 , comozant. Also 8 comazant. 
A corruption of Corposant [Pg. corpo santo * holy 
body’, from its resemblance to an aureole or 
nimbus], the electrical phenomenon known also 
as St. Elmo’s Fire. 

1749 Waddell in Phil, Tram. XLVI. nr A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with Thunder and Lightning , . 
and sundry very large Comazants (as we call them) over- 
head . .some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmast 
heads, which burnt like very large Torches. X751 Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 224. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 213 
We have heard all our lives of St. Helmo's fire, .and of the 
comazants of our mariners. i88x W, C. Russell Ocean 
Free Lance 1. v. 208 There's the first composant I have 
seen this cruise. 1889 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/2 St. Elmo’s 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comozants. 

Compose {kpm^b ^'Z),V. [a. F. compose-r ( 1 2 th c. 
in Littre), f. com- together to place, put 
down Romanic posare—\^X.t L. pausare to cease, 
lie down, laydown, etc. : see Pose, Repose. Through 
form-association with inflexions of L. pon^e, posui, 
pa. positum, postuMylt. posio, OF. post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -poser came to be treated 
as a synonym of OF, -pondre, and finally took its 
place in the compounds, so that composer to com- 
pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 
compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc., with which it has no 
connexion in origin.] 

1. To put together, make up. 

f l. trans. To make by putting together parts or 
elements : to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, produce. Obs. exc. in the special senses 
below. 

1481 Caxton dfyrr. i. xiit. 39 He [God] is the very Astro- 
nomyer . . as he hym self that composed astronomye. 1485 
— Chas. Gt X2 He dyd compose & do edyfye a cyte. X399 
Hwctme. Animadv. (1863) 35 England had .. the arte to 
compose suche kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, as Eu- 
rope had not the lyke. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ii. X70 
His IJelme : Were it a Caske compos’d by Vulcan’s skill, 
My Sword should bite it. 1691 'T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
127 The Art of. .composing a Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron. 1788 Bes-vo Aristotle' s 
Log.\. % X. 2 He [Aristotle] was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

t b. To fashion, frame (the human body, etc.) ; 
esp. in comp, as well-composed, 
well-built. Obs. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 15 His sone yolus. .was soo fayr 
and so welle composed. 1601 Shaks. All's Well i. ii. 21 
Franke Nature rather curious then in hast Hath well com- 
pos’d thee. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Cant. vii. 4 Thy 
nose . , is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. vi. 195 Callipygae and women largely 
composed behinde. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. xii. 1676 
D’Urfey Mad. Pickle iii. iii, So handsome, so well com- 
pos’d a man. 

1 2. To compound or mix {with'). Obs. 

147s Caxton Tason 52 Beuurages and drynkes sumptuous 
composed with spices. 

3. Predicated of the elements ; To constitute, 
make up ; to be the constituents or material of. 

This construction seems to have come in as 1 became 
obsolete. 

1665 R. Boyle Occas. Reff. rv. xii. (1675) 240 Now that 
the sun has. .elevated this Water in the form of Vapours . . 
we see it Composes a Cloud. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th’ infection when their borrow’d Gold 
compos’d The Calf in Oreb. x69a Dryden St, Evremont's 
Ess. 126 Insinuations, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. X732 
Pope Ess. Man t. i. 24 See worlds on worlds compose one 
universe. 1743 Fielding J. Wild 1. v, The same endow- 
ments have often composed the statesman and the Prig. 
1799 ScotL Described (ed. 2) 15 Granite, schistus, sand- 
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stone . . usually comjiose the strata of its roclcs. 187s B Rvcfi 
Holy Rmn. Em^, viii. (ed. 5) 122 The five or six great tribes 
or tribe-le^ues which composed the Geiman nation. 

4i. pass. To be made up, formed, compoimded 
^ (a material, or constituent elements) ; to be 
constituted ; to consist of. 

Originally, and still in form, the passive of x, the agent 
being left unexpressed. But now, practically, the passive of 
3 : the persons who compose a crowd are those of whom the 
iccmiE is composed. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon^s Quest. Cyrtfrg., The bladder 
*ris composed of pannycles. 1595 Shaks. Muck Ado v. i. 
257 He is compos’d and fram’d of treacherie. 1642 R. Car^* 
mxnie.Vi ExpeTdence 11. xi. 208 Every man is composed of a 
man and a beast, a. 17x3 Sprat (J.), Zeal ought to be com- 
posed of the highest degrees of all pious affections, a 1774 
Goldsm. Exper. Philos. (1776) I. 18 Every part of nature is 
composed from similar materials. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 91 If an assembly is viciously or feebly composed in 
a very gi-eat part of it. 1856 Sm B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. 
iv. Ill The spinal chord is composed of the same materials 
as the brain, 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xii. 657 A government 
coiMOsed of princes and bishops. 1875 J evons Money (1878) 
44 The fimt British currency was composed of tin. 

S. spec. Ho construct (in words) ; to make or 
produce in literary form, to write as author. 

Formerly often now chiefly restricted to poetry, 

essays, or the Hke, in which original literary workmanship is 
the jiredominant feature. Write is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, description, or discussion is the 
main purpose ; but it is a lighter substitute for compose t 
even in reference to finished works of literary art. 

1483 Caxton Cato z A short and prouffitable doctryne . . 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
Cathon. 1489 — • Faytes of A. ui. $ Whiche he had com- 
posed and made in a boke. 1599 Thvnne Animadv. (1865) 
fig The Letter oCCupide, and the ballade, .whiche Chaucer 
never composed. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. nr, xxxvi. 225 
Poets .. that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems. 
1667 Primatt (title\ The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Composed by S. P. Gent. 1722 Sewell Hist. 
Quakers (xjgs) E P* iv, I was induced to coinpose an history. 
18x4 WoRDSW. Pref. Excursion., A determination to com- 

f ose a philosophical poem. 183a Southey Penins, War 
1 1 , ssfi The printed authorities from which the present 
history has been composed. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
L 26a In the last year of his life he [Cicero] composed at 
least eight of his philosophical works, 
b. a^sol 

, xfiox B, JoNSoN Poetaster 111. i, Yonder’s Horace. .1 think 
he be compo.sing as he goes in the street. 1766 Johnson in 
Boswell Feb., when composing, I have generally had them 
[verses] in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room : and then I have written them down. 
x8. . Crabbe (O.), Follow your calling, think the Muses foes 
Nor leanuponthepestle and compose. 1818 Parr Wks. {1828) 
Vin. 646 It is always easier to criticize than to compose. 
1869 J. E. T. Rogers Pref. A. SmitEs W. N. 25 It is said 
that he composed with difficulty, and always with the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis. 

6 . Music. To invent uud put into proper form. 
X597 Morley Inirod. Mus. 182 Being inioyned to make a 
song, [he] wil do it so simpUe as one would thinke a scholler 
of one yeares practise might easily compose a better, xyofi 
Farquhar Recr. Officer EpiL This piece of music , . was 
composed by a famous Italian master, 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. ii. 93 King HeniW compo.sed a Motett beginning 
Quam Psilchra es. 1882 Shobthouse % Inglesant xxii, 
He composed pieces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins* , . ^ ^ 

b. To set to music ; to write music to. 

[ififix-a Pepys Diary ix Feb., At night begun to compose 
song^, and begin with ^ Gaze not on swans ifigx Dryden 
ABion ^ Alb, Pref., The English . . are not . . so mu.sical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas’d already with the 
Tempest [an opera], and some Pieces tliat follow’d, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos’d as 
this. X841 B'ness Bunsen in HareZy^ (1879) II. i 22 In the 
wish to find something Italian to compose. 1878 A. Roffe 
Handbk. Shaks. Mus. 27 These four lines of Hamlet have 
been composed by .Mr. M. P. King in the form of the un- 
accompanied glee for three voices, 

C. absoL 

■ X694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) fio Not intending to 
treat of Composing.^ X849 MTarryat Valerie xi, He is very 
talented, very musical, composes well. 1863 Ouseley in 
Guardian 18 Nov. 1082/2 Now it became for the first time 
possible to compose in the true sense of that term. No 
longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to words, 

,7. Print. To put together (.types) so as to form 
words and blocks of words ; to set up (type) ; to 
set up (an article, a page) in type ; also absok 

* 1637 Decree of Star Chamb. § 24 If any person . . that is 
not allowed Printer., shall worke at any such Presse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters to bee wrought by any such 
Presse. X708 Hearne Collect. 11 Apr- II. 102 They had 
15 shillings per sheet for composing Pliny’s Epistles. 1721 
R. Prod, II June in Lo?td. Gaz. No. 5963/1 An Assistant 
to. .Nathaniel Mist in composing for the Pre.ss. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson an. 1784. The compositor was Mr. Manning. . 
who had composed about one half of his * Dictionary *, 
Blades Caxton 108 The author procured, .a fount of their 
Caxton types in pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton's 
‘ Chess Book 

8 . To put together (parts or elements) so as to 
pa^ke up a whole ; spec, in artistic use, To an'ange 
artistically the elements of a landscape or painting. 
; x6^-6o Stanley Hist, Philos, (xqoi) Where matter was 
put into those Figures by God, .at last he reduced it to order, 
each being conjoined to one another and composed in due 
Proportion.^ xfigg T. WillsRORd Archit. 27 Panes of glass 
(composed in Diamond cut). X782 Gilpin Wye (1789) 59 
Shrubs artfully composed) may have their elegance and 
beauty, 1828 Steuart Planters G. 29S With . . taste and 
judgment, Bushes and 'stools of Copse- wood ' may be thus 
composed . . naturally and beautifully. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 


Zamps Iv. § 26. 115 Symmetry without proportion is not 
composition. To compose is to arrange unequal things. 

b. intr. (for rt^.) To enter into composition ; 
to admit of artistic grouping. 

1828 Elmes Metr. Impron). 45 The house, .composes well 
with the adjoining mansions and small plantations. 

C. trans. To construct artistically. (Cf. 5 , 6 .) 
X663 [see Composing vbl. 1845 Stocqueler Hajidbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 149 The plan was not copied from any 
other edifice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned. 

II. To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 

9. trans. To settle, adjust, arrange. 

a. discord or dissension, a dispute, difference, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc. 

1363-87 Foxe A.^ M. (1596) 242 The con troversie ceased 
and composed betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall .. 
beginneth his sermon, a ifioo Hooker Eccl, Pol. vin. viL § 6 
To compose the strife between him and his competitor, 
1728 Newton Chrotiol. Amended ii. 234 This war was at 
length compo.sed by the intervention of Mercury. 1762 
Hume Hist. Eny. 1 . ix. 198 The king, with some difficulty, 
composed this difference. 1S56 Froudb Hisl. En^. (iBsB) 
III, xiv. 2ofi For the present the tumult was composed. 

b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

1594 [see Composing vbl. s^,]. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. 
Tiitts i. 6 What a stirre had Abraham to compose Sarah 
and Hagar to peace. 1635 Fuller Ck. Hist. n. iv. § 39 It 
is hard so to compose two Swarms of Bees in one Hive, but 
that they will fall out and fight. 1879 Froude C\v.sar xix. 
316 Labienus, with four legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Paris. 

10, To arrange (any matter) properly or success- 
fxilly ; to settle. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 70 That matter was sone com- 
posed by the king of England, a 16x9 Coll. Hist. 

Erg. (1626)96 [He] then goes.. and composes this btisinesse 
with the King of France. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary i. v. 
37 It then remains, .to compose the event [Mary’s marriage] 
In some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b, absok To come to a composition or settlement. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 r C. 11. ii. 15 If we compose well heere, 

to Parthia. 

f ll. intr. ?To make composition, to com- 
pound {for anything). Obs. 

1603 Verstegan Dec. InielL vi. (1628) 179 Such as bad 
the good fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 
hoods. 

IIL To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 
esp. that of repose ; to calm or quiet disturbance. 

[The later development has here app. been influenced by 
association with the cognate Repose, which retains much 
more of the original sense of pausdre ; in senses 15-17, e.sp., 
to compose i.s to adju.st to a state of repose.] 

12 . trans. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to; to 'make up’ in a specified or 
understood way, or artificially. To compose one- 
self: to adopt an attitude, to dispose one’s body, or 
features, in an appropriate manner. 

1606 Holland Sneton. 146 Composing and dressing it 
[his face] at a looking-glasse. .all manner of waies to seem 
more terrible, 1644 Bulwbr C^^zVv/. 180 The stroake inflicted 
with the Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity., the 
name of Condyl. X673 Rules of Civility vii. 77 Composing 
ourselves with as much modesty as we may. 1073 S.C. Art 
Complaisance i. 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
yours, xfigt 'B.kv Creation 1. (1704) 90 How doth it [Water] 
exactly compose itself to a level or equal Superficies. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, xvii, She . . would have taken care to 
study and compose a face .so as to be ready to suit the plea. 

13. To address or dispose {esp. the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly to or for an action 
or state, or to do something ; ‘ to adjust the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance ’ ( J.). 

16x4 Bp. Havl Contempt. O. 'P. vin. 1108 That he may the 
more easily compose himselfe to resist [Satan’s onsets]. 1650 
Howell Masaniella i. 107 To sound the Shop Keepers, 
and compose them to see their .slavery. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 596 Her also I . . have calm’d , . and all her spirits com- 
pos’d To meek submission. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. xvi. 53 Tired with fear and fatigue, it was not 
possible for me to compose myself to write. 1794 Southey 
Wat Tyler 111. i, I would fain compose my thoughts for action, 
tb. intr. {(or ref .) Obs. 

1663 J, Spencer Frodifes (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always in a gazing and expecting posture, so that 
they compose not to the work and duty of the day. 

c. In compose oneself to sleep there is a blending 
with following senses. 

1709 Steele & Addison Tatler No. x6o r 2 It was im- 
possible for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
unex^cted Alarms. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
xxi, The children, .composed themselves in the deck-house 
to sleep for the remainder of the night, 
d" 14. To put in the proper state (for any pur- 
pose) ; to dispose, to order. Ohs. 

x6i4 Speed Theatre Gi. Brit. How the Lord com- 
posed myrhinde for the worke. ax(in\ Clarendon Hist. 
vin. (J.), The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords which they could not by their pen. 

15. To set in proper order, or in a position of 
rest ; to arrange, adju.st ; e.g. to set (the body), in 
the posture of sleep or repose. To compose one's 
countenance: to adjust the features so that they 
express no emotion. (Cf. Gomposid 4 ,) 

1700 Dryden Pdl. ^-Arcite m, 434 At length in sleep their 
bodie.s they compose. 1756 BuRke Subl. 4- B. iv. xix, I'he 
whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the sides. 


1784 CowPER Task II. 446 First we stroke An eyebiow,next 
compose a straggling lock. 18x3 Scott Rokeby i. ii, Ere 
sleep [his] sen.ses tied, Oft had he changed his weary .side. 
Composed his limbs. 1839 Thackeray Virgm. ix, He tried 
to compose his countenance as well as he could : it was impos- 
sible that he should explain to his hostess . . why he was angry, 
b. To lay out (a dead body). 
a 1677 Barrow 2nd Serm. Rom. xii. 18. 1697 Dryden Mu. 
VI. 498 And in a peaceful grave my corps compose. 1717 
Pope Elegy Unfori. Lady 52 By foreign hands thy decent 
limbs compos’d. Roderick n, No Christian 

hands Were here who should compose his decent corpse. 

t fi* make seemly and orderly (in man- 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Obs. 

1626 Donne Serm. on Ps. Ixv, 5 By Composing our man- 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conver-sation. 1633 60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (lyoi) 186 One.. who took more care 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life, 

16. To make calm or quiet (a physical disturb- 
ance, noise, etc.). 

1615 G. Sandys TrazK 207 The windes faiiourable, and 
the seas compo.sed. a 172X Prior 7 'he Doz>e 93 To compose 
this midnight noise. ^ 1728 Woodward (J.), Had power 

to still and compo.se it [the water], as well as to disturb it. 

17. To calm, pacify, tranquillize (the thoughts^ 
spirits, emotions). Freq. ref. and passim. 

1607DKKKEK Whore BaByion%V\s. 1873 11 . 265 Contract 
thy spirits togither, be compos’d. 16^ Shadwell Sgr, 
AlsatiaVy If you are not quiet, you shall never see her 
more . . I’ll strive to comiiose myself. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
1. xviii, He .said ..kind things to me, to compo.se and bring 
me to my.self. 1784 Cow per 7 'ask in. 305 Reflections 
.such as,. Compose the passions, and exalt me mind. 1837 
Dickens Fkkw. xxxiVj 1 heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was if anybody should come. 
1873 Mrs. Oliphant Innocent 1 1 , i. 20 For Heaven's sake, 
Amanda, compo.se yourself— Do you want to make a scene! 
b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves. 
1744 Berkeley Sins § 86, I have known tar- water pro- 
cure sleep and compo.se the .spirits in cruel vigils. x8^-i 
Flo. Nightingale Hursing 34 A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet . . hour by hour, without disturbing, but 
rather composing the patient. 

tCo’mpose, sb. Obs. - CoMPosmoH, Com- 
post. Cl Compass sb.^ 

iS8t Andreson Serm. Paules Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Fig tree, and lay 
compo.se to moisten, supple, and coraforte the life therof . . 
Lay to the roote . . that dun;p; or compose. 1603 Haksnet 
Pop. Impost. 45 And this, .is the mysterie of your sweet 
Compose, to fume a Devill out at a mans no.se like the 
smoake of I’obacco- 

Composed (k^mp£;«’zd),///.t2:. [f. COMPOSE 

F 1. Made up of parts ; compound ; composite. 

1370 Billingsley vii. xiv. 186 A number composed, 

is that which some one number measureth. xfios/VfiKSTE- 
GAN Dec. Intell. viii. 11628) 242 Proper names beeing made 
of composed words. 1632 Lithcow Truth ix. 392 It con- 
gealeth in huge . . stones . . like to the composed Cinders of 
a Smithes Forge. X662 J. Chandler Van Hdmonfs Orlat. 
97 This is the .simple body of an Element ; but, that is 
a composed body. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Auc. Archit, 54 
The compos’d Order. 1801 tr. KlaprptEs Ess. 1 . i, If a 
composed one, to know the parts of which it is compo.sed. 

fb. Complicatecl, compounded. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydods FomruL ii. S iv b, Woundes 
composed after the intencion of Galyen aforesayde. Ibid. 
T i, The wounde.s are sometyme composed with vnnatural 
mater, .and fraudelent venymous fylthynes. 

1 2. Elaborately or well put together. Obs. 

XS91 Shaks. 7 \w Gent. in. ii. 69 Walefull ^nnets, whose 
composed Rimes Should be full fraught with seruiceable 
vowes. , 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 22 A. com- 
posed and elaborate Design will answer . . better than one 
that is altogether plain and ordinary. Ibid. 63 A Bowding- 
green still more composed, and finer. 
t3, Constituted, settled, establisbed, confirmed, 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/4 This holy vyrgyne. .was so 
composed in alle good maners. 

4. Of the face, bearing, etc.: Made calm or 
tranquil ; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of gravity or self- ])Ossessiun. 

1607 Dekker ICnts, Confur. (1842) 67 A personage of so 
composed a presence, that nature and fortune had done 
him wrong if they had not made him a souldier. 1628 
Earle Microcosm, liv. (Arb.) 76 A man , . Of a compos’d 
and setled countenance. 1705 Addlson Italy 46 In Spain 
. . there is something still more serious and compos’d in the 
manner of the Inhabitants, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1861) V. 117 That stern and compo.sed face, 

t b. Artificially * made up ’ or adjusted. Ohs. 
1627 Lisander 4 Cal, v. 80 His countenance was not com- 
posed but natuj'all and without art. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. 4 P 
1 1 . xviii. 97 Officers . . with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage. 

6 . Having one’s feelings or passions under con- 
trol ; calm and self-possessed, tranquil. The op- 
posite of excited, distracted. 

x62x Burton Anat. Met. 11. 11. v, He that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed. .with a secure and composed mind. 
ax6zz J. Smith Sel. DBc. iv. 104 Such calm and serene 
ideas of truth, that shine only in composed souls, 1724 
Poi'E Epit. Mrs. Corbet 7 So unaffected, .so composed a 
mind. 1727 — Epit. R. Digby 3 Compos’d in suff’rings 
and in joy sedate. 1829 Scott 7 ' ales Grandf. (1841) Ser. 
HI. Ixxxv. 453/r Lord Kilmarnock was composed, though 
penitent, and prepared himself, , for the terrible exit. xWa 
Trollope Orley P'. xiii. 103 When you are at home you 
will be more composed. 

Q. Her. a. ~ CoMPONi. tb. Arms composed: 
the addition by a gentleman to his own armorial 
bearings of a portion of those borne by his wife. 




COMPOSEDLY. 

jyay-gj; Chambers Componed or Composed^ is also 
used in the general for a bordure, a pale, or a fess, composed 
of two different colours, or metals, disposed alternately. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry. 

Composedly ikpmp<?u*z<ili, -Mli), adv. [f. 

prec. + -LY i!.] In a composed manner; calmly, 
tranquilly, without agitation. 

*647 Clarendon Hist. i. (1843! 12/1 In this hurry, .a man 
was seen walking before the door very composedly without 
a hat. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 447 The Heroe check’d her, 
and compos’dly said. 1836 Marryat Olla Podr. xxvii, He 
took his loss, .very composedly. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fori. 
Fool I. xviii, He lay back, and folded his hands compos- 

tfomposedness (k^mp(?u'zdnes, -ednes). [f, 
as prec. + -iSfESs,] The state or quality of being 
composed. 

a. in outward bearing, appearance, or demeanour. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. vi. xxxiii. (1632) 130 A man of 

so obseruable composedness, as that he had bin neuer scene 
to laugh. 1745 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 182 Gravity and 
composedness Of behaviour. 1820 Southey in Q. RezK 
XXI 11. 9 That this composedness was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation. 

b. in mind, spirits, etc. 

1627 Bp. Hall Heaven vpoti E. § 2. 74 This due com- 
posednesse of minde we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 
Lamb Let. Coleridge 28 Oct., Rejoice with me in my sister’s 
continued reason and composedness of mind. 1883 Mrs. 
Oliphant Mem. Sheridan 208 Details which move the heart 
out of the composedness of criticism. 

c. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquillity. 

4!?: 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (i86r) V. 168 The anarchy 

lasted, with some short intervals of composedness, till the 
general election of 1705. 

Composer (k/mp^u-zsi). [f. Compose v. + -br h 
Cf. F. composeurl\ 

1. One who puts together or combines into a 
whole ; one who fashions or constructs, rare. 

1644 Bp. Williams Rights of Kings (1662) 43 (T.) To be 
the composers, contrivers, or assistants, in concluding of any 
ecclesiastical law. 1657 May Satir. Puppy 40 Farewell 
Poetry ; thou trim Composer of diriuncted Sense, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais m. xxxiiL 278 Composers of green Ar- 
bours. 1699 Evelyn Aceiaria (1729) 146 A wise man is the 
proper composser of an excellent Sallet. 

t b. A mixer or mingler. Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. BulUnger on Apoc. (1573) 58 a, These com- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture. 

t e. A component, a constituent part. Ohs. 

1610 Markham Masterp. i. iv. 11 Humours, .are the third 
composers of a horses body. 

2. One who composes a literary work ; an author 
or writer. 

1603 Holland PluiardCs Mor. 101 Like unto composers 
of Tragedies. 1644 Milton Educ.^ Able writers and com- 
posers in every excellent matter. 1818 Parr Wks. (1828) 
VI 11. 646 Instances in which great critics have shewn 
themselves not very correct composers. 1863 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. hi. 21 Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents contained in Genesis. 

3. One who composes music. (The usual sense, 
when used without defining additions.) 

*597 Morley Inirod. Mus. 181 Some wil be good des- 
canters. .and yet wil be but bad composers. ^ 1644 Milton 
Educ,y The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
1691 Dryden Albion ^ A lb. Pref., The Composer Monsieur 
Grabut . . has so exactly express’d my sense, .that he seems 
..to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 413/1 Mr. Cowen is also the composer 
of many popular songs. 1883 Rockstro Life Handel xxviii, 
The greatest Composer in the world. 

4. One who arranges or groups according to the 
laws of artistic composition ; fa <3esigner. 

1723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6171/7 Henry Shallcross late of 
Morden . . Composer to the Callicoe Factory there- 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IL 145 As the eye 
is the best composer, so light is the first of painters. 

f 6. One who sets up type, a compositor. Obs. 

1634 Harington Salernes Regiment Pref. 4 The faults of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther be excu.sed nor 
accused by mee. 1637 Laud in Hist. Ckancellorsh. 
Oxf , The procuring of a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708-15 Kersey Compositor, a 
Printer’s Composer, that sets the Matter. 

6 . A person or thing that adjusts, settles, tran- 
quillizes, etc. 

164^ Hammond Serm. Matt, xu 30 Wks, 1684 IV. 479 
Seeking out those great composers of the soul. 1711 Gay 
Rural Sports 11, Ye raurm’ring streams .. The sweet com- 
posers of the pensive soul. 1735 R. James Canine Mad^ 
ness (1760) 156 [Musk] is a great composer, and excellent in 
convulsions. 1827 Earl Shaftesbury in Life (1886) I. it. 
72 Yesterday read ‘ Watson’s Apology'., an everlasting 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith. 

•f* Coiiiposier, 0^.?. app. «« Composube ‘ com- 
position’. 

1648 RoyalisCs Def. 50 The composier of that Body, 
Ibid, ‘j'l The Composier of the Members is such. Ibid, Zt 
A composier far more preposterous, and absurd. 

Composing (k^mp^-zig), vbl. sb. [f. Compose 
V. + -ING L] The action of the verb Compose (in 
its various senses'). 

*574 Whitgift Def Aunsw. 364 (R.) The appeasing and 
composing of controversies and heresies. x594 1^^* J; King 
Jonas (1618) 203 For the composing and attoneing of 
Christened kingdoms. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 23 The com- 
posing of a fit and easy Staires being a Masterpiece. 
x688 Penn. Archives I. 103 For the composing of several 
disputes and differences. 1708 Hearne Collect. 4 Sept. II. 
129 The Printers demand per sheet 14^. for composing. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. IL vin. 121 They sung .. 
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hymns of their own composing. 1873 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser, n. 315 To Wordsworth, composing was a healthy 
exercise. 

2 . Comb, (in sense 7 of the verb) ; composing- 
frame, the frame or stand at which a compositor 
stands ; composing-machine, a machine for 
setting up type ; composing-room, the room in 
which compositors work ; (in quot. 1859) the room 
in which an author composes; composing-rnle, 
a brass or steel rule against which the type is set 
in a composing stick, a setting-rule ; composing- 
stand — composhtg-frame ; composing-stick, an 
instrument (now of metal) of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being put on a galley. 
^ 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. IL 222 The pres-s-roora should, 
if possible, be separated from the *composmg-room. a 1859 
De Quincey Wks, (1863I II. 137 The poet’s study and com- 
posing room. 1889 PMl Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/3 Mr. Boyle 
beg^ in the composing-room and ended in the editorial 
chair. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. u686) 358 It makes the half 
of an oblong right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being somewhat like the ^composing stick of a Printer. 
1882 Blades Caxton 123 The composing-sticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, without any sliding adjustment. 

Compo-sing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That composes ; esp. tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a composing draug-Jit. 

1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. B iij, A composing third 
way was my wish, 1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 60 The 
sweet peace of all-composing night. 1796 Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge 3 Oct. , I may dismi.ss immediately both doctor 
and apothecary, retaining, .a composing draught or so for a 
while, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 37 To take three 
composing draughts a day. 

+ Compo'sit, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. composit- 
ppl. stem of componire : see Composite. Cf. de- 
posit.] trans. To place or put together. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon*s Adv. Learn. 133 A. .Rhapsody, 
and confused mass of knowledge, .composited and compiled. 

t Compo'sital, a. ipsh.) Obs.-^'^ ? Composite. 

1647 More Song of Soul 11. i. iv. ix. Lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compositall. 

Composite (kf^'mp/feit, formerly k^mp^-zit), a. 
and sb. Also 7 -it. [ad. L. composiFus, pa. pple. 
of componere to put together. Cf. F. composite (in 
Archit.). Introduced first in the architectural sense 
(2), the only one recognized by Johnson, 1755-75.] 

1 . Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 
pound ; not simple in structure. 

x6y8 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 27 It is impossible, in a com- 
posite sense, that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which it is premoved by the first cause. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metapk. xxxvi. (1870) II. 328 We cannot de- 
compose what is not already composite. 1851 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. ii. 96 To analyse a composite pheno- 
menon into simpler ones.^ 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revis. ii. 
28 The Book of Genesis is composite , - a congeries of frag- 
ments collected from many different sources. 

b. with ofi = Compounded, composed, rare. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk . Chr . Poets 17 A dithyrambic 
ode. .composite of fantastic epithets. 

2 . Arch. The name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, being * composed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the Corinthian’. At first Composita (sc. columna'). 

1563 SHUTE.«4rc/«V. Bija, This pilier was firste buylded 
to his perfection in the time of Titus, Ve.spasianus, who . . 
called it Composita, or as some doo name her Italica. Ibid. 
Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, lonica, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes by Diameters. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
(1664) 40 The Composite Order must be made of the same 
proportions of the Corinthian. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4280/5 
The Three Greek Orders, Dorick, lonick, and Corinthian . . 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 95 Above there is placed a series of composite 
columns, Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) I. App. 359 An- 

other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and Corinthian 
mixed . . may be described as a spoiled Corinthian. 

b. Composite arch : ‘ the pointed or lancet arch ’ 
(Gwilt). 

3 . Math. Composite number : a number which is 
the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. [“L. numertis compositus (Isidore lii. v. 7).] 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1772 Horsley Numb, in 

Phil. Trans. LXII. 327 Two or more numbers, which have 
any common integral divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respect to one another. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 4 A Composite Number is one which is the 
product of two or more numbers. 1859 Barn. Arith. 

Sf Algebra (ed. 6) 20. 

t b. See quot : cf. Compound a. 2 b. 

tfi5oo in Halli well’s Brief Acc. S. Morland (1838) 20 
Composittys be alle norabrys that ben componyd of a digyt 
and of an articule, as fourtene. 

4 . Nat. Hist. Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of individuals, or of distinct parts. 

a. Bot. {a) Belonging to theN. O. Compositor, in 
which what is popularly called the flower consists 
really of a close head of many small flowers 
(^florets’) sessile on a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a common involucre of bracts ; 
examples are the daisy, dandelion, tansy, marigold, 
aster, chrysanthemum, dahlia, sunflower. Also sb. 
A plant of this order. 

In many Composites the florets of the ray or circumference 
differ in shape from those of the disc, being developed so as 
to look like petals ; by cultivation, the florets of the disc 
may assume tlie same form, as in the daisy, d^lia, and 
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common marigold; these two states are popularly called 
single and double. 

1832 PiNNOCK Guide to Kno^vL No. 11 88/2 The whole 
autumnal season is remarkable for the reign of the Com- 
positae, or composite flowers. Balfour Outlines 

449 The properties of Composite plants are various. 
1861 S.^ Thomson Wild B'L n. (ed. 4) 120 The head of a 
composite is made up of a number of. .florets. x'^zGarden 
10 June 405/1 Graceful single flowered Composites have 
become so popular. 

t {b) Compound. Obs. 

1753 OnKmsEs.'& Cycl. Stpp. S.V. Stalk, If the stalk divari- 
cate, or, instead of sending out branches, it divide into 
them, it is called a composite stalk, 
b. ZooL Compound, 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Caslent. 205 The 
corallum of the Tabulata is mostly, if not always, composite. 
1872 Carpenter Anim. Phys. xv. 554 The arborescent 
structures of the Composite Zoophytes. 

C. CrysiaUogr. Compound, 

1831 Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 Theiie strata are not 
united together like the parts of certain composite crystals, 

5. Logic. Belonging to the terms collectively, 
but not to each separately ; collective, (Cf. Com- 
position 4 b.) 

1864 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 Another amhiguity. , is 
passing from the Composite to the Divisive, or from the 
Divisive to the Composite, meaning of a proposition. 

6 . In various technical uses : a. Of ships : Built 
of both wood and iron; constructed of an iron 
framework covered with wood. 

1878 Lady Brassev Voy. Sunbeam i note. The * Sunbeam ' 
..may be technically defined as a screw composite three- 
masted topsail-yard Schooner. 1888 Daily Nevus 10 Sept. 
3/1 She is a composite vessel — that is, constructed of iron 
frames with a wood bottom, protected by copper sheathing. 

b. Composite carriage : a railway-carriage with 
compartments of different classes. So a composite. 

1868 Daily News 24 Aug., A composite (first and second 
class) caniage. 1883 — 3 Jan. 2/4 Captain Price and Dr. 
Davies scrambled out of the capsized composite. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 10/2 He was in the bogie composite carriage. 

c. Composite candle', one made of a mixture of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. 

*845 Meek. Mag. 60 A very cheap composite candle, 
1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 334 There isn’t a candle 
allowed . .wax, dip, moulded, or composite. 1865 Look 
Before You Leap I. 176 A pair of hastily lit composites. 

d. Composite photograph or portrait', a single 
photographic portrait, produced by combining 
those of two or more persons. Also a composite. 

7. Composite sailing in Naut . : a combination of 
great-circle and parallel sailing. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 56 Another variety of the 
system is Composite Great Circle Sailing. 1868 Daily 
News 10 Sept., Connected with these tables was a sailing 
which Mr. Towson had designated ‘composite sailing’, by 
which he had enabled the^ niariner to take the nearest 
practical route when great circle sailing is not available, 

B. sb. (See also prec. senses 5 b, 4 a, 6 .) 

•tL A component part. Obs. rare'"'\ 

1657 K* Ligon BarbcMoes 12 If time and tune be the 
Composits of Musicke. 

2. A composite thing; anything made up of 
different parts or elements, a compound. 

1656 J, Serjeant tr. White's Peripat. Inst. 204 The Com- 
posit or compound must needs be* in some measure, dense. 
1721 Bailey, Composites, (in Pharmacy) Medicines made 
up of many simple ones ; as certain Waters, Syrups, 
Electuaries, etc. 1750 Harris Hermes ni. v. Wks. 241 
Each man’s understanding, .is a composite of natural capa- 
city and of super-induced habit, 1794 T. Taylor tr. 
Pausanias' Descr. Greece I. Pref, 15 Beauty in every 
composite consists m the apt connexion of its parts with 
each other. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 
151 That wonderful composite called English. 

3. Gram. A compound word or term. rare. 

1708-15 Kersey, Composite, a Term in Grammar ; as A 

Composite, or Compounded Word. 1887 Earle PMlol. 
Eng. Tongue § 397 These [adjectives] are Composites ; they 
have been formed by the combination of two words. 

Compositely (k^i-mpcSzitli), etdv. [f. Compo- 
site + -LY*^.] In a composite manner. 

1854 De Quincey in Page Ltfe (1877) II. xvHi. 86 Not 
simply but compositely. 1864 Bowen Logic (1S70) 278 Two 
and three (taken compositely) are five. 

Co’mpositeuess. [f. as prec, -h - ness.] Com- 
posite state or quality. 

1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. II. 195 Apparent 
compositeness of attestation may really be due to mixture, 
and therefore delusive. 

Composition (kpmpiJzi'J^n). Also 4-5 -icioun. 
[a. F. composition, ad. L. compositidn-em, n. of 
action f. componere ; see Compone and Compose.] 
I. As an action, “^generally. 

1. The action of putting together or combining ; 
the fact of being put together or combined ; com- 
bination (of things as parts or elements of a 
whole). 

c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 221 By composiciouns Of Anglis- 
1612 Bacon Ess., Fain-Gl. (Arb.) 464 Such composition of 
glorious natures doth put life into busines. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 14 Wee must consider . .when the com- 
position of things together in the understanding, doth de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind. 1674 Grew 
Anat. Plants, Lect. 1. (1682) 226 The Composition of 
Atomes in Bodies is like that of Letters, in Words. 1841 
Myers Caih. Th. ni . § 31. 114 The instances of abridge- 
ment and composition of quotations. 
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S. The forming (^anything) by combination of 
Tarious elements, parts, or ingredients ; formation, 
constitution, construction, making up. 

sSSS Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 338 One of the mar- 
neylous thynges that god vseth in the composition of man. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ M lent. Philos. (1839) Every body, .which 

is capable of composition and resolution. 1707 Curios, in. 
Hmo. fy Card. 165 The Ingredients, .imploy’d in the Com- 
osition of the Prepar'd Water. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, 
n the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients. iSzi J. Adams in C. Davies 
Meir. Syst. m. (1871) 112 The substitution of the troy pound 
..for the composition of the bushel and gallon. 

1 3. The putting (of things) into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things ; orderly arrange- 
ment ; ordering, Obs. or arck. 

IS9® Bacon Relig. MediL^ Earthly Hope (Arb.) 113 A 
State of minde which, .is setled. .out of a good gouernment 
and composition of the affections. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 
21 In the gesture and composition of the body. 1704 Swift 
Meek. Operat. Spirit, By what kind of ^Practices the Voice 
is best govern'd towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment of the Spirit. 1854 Growth in. Holiness xxii. 

(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 
demeanour. 

specifically. 

4. —Synthesis, f a. Philos. ‘ Synthetic* reason- 
ing or demonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Obs. 

X570 Billingsley Euclid i. u 9 Composition passeth from 
the cause to the effect. Ibid., A demonstration a priori, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, from the principles and 
first groundes, we passe, .till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And this kinde of demonstration vseth Euclide , . 
for the most part. 1704 Newton Optics ni. Conch, As in 
Mathematicks, so in Natural Philosophy, the investigation . . 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
of composition. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Composition .. is a 
method of reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones, 

b. Logic, Fallacy of composition : see quots. 

1724 Watts Logic iii. iii.^ § 7 The sophism of composition 
is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com- 
pounded sense, which is only true in a divided sense . . If 
any one should argue thus, Two and three are even and 
odd; five are two and three; therefore fiv'e are even and 
odd. i8<54 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 The sophism of 
Composition . . An instance . . is what may be called the 
Spendthrift's Fallacy: All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separately) are of trifling amount; Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 

5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant ; f Math, The multiplication of fac- 
tors to produce a *■ compound * or composite 
number. Obs. b. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios ; see Compounb v, 2 ^ a. 2 . f e. 
In a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or second), 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the third 
(or fourth) Obs , ; now expressed by componendo. 

1SS7 Recorde B j, Here must you vnderstande 

by composition, the multiplicaciou of the partes of norabers 

together. x66o Barrow Euclid v. xxx, and 

, - , .. jAC ^DE •AD JjE 

therefore by composition 1693 Alingham 

Geom. Epit. 19 If A : B : : C ; D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A+B : B : : C+D : D. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 325. 1873 Todhunter Algebra, xxvi. 224. 

d. Dynamics. Composition offerees ; see quots. 
So c, of velocities f etc. 

^ *807 Hutton Course Math, II. 137 Composition of Forces, 
is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same effect ; or the finding of one force that .shall 
be equal to several others taken together, in any different 
directions. 1830 KIater & Lardn. Mech. v. 52 In the 
examples of the composition of forces.. here given, the 
effects of the forces are the production of pressures, or to 
speak more correctly . .the * composition of pressures X863 
Kinglake Crimea^ (1876) I. iv. 73 The law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. 

te. Chem. Chemical combination. Attraction 
of composition : a name for chemical affinity. Ohs, 
1800 tt. Lagranp’s Chem. I. 5 The followin]^ ten laws .. 
comprehend all the phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position. i 8 i (5 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 304 The 
species of attraction called chemical attraction, is also 
[called]., the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity. 

6 . Gram. a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 
form one compound word. 

XS30 Palsgr. 9 Whan soever- .this worde ex commeth in 
the composicion of any worde in the frenche tong. X580 
Golding Pref. Verses Barefs Alv, Hl, To giue iust rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition, xfiog Bentley Phal. 263 
StSwi'O, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the Phoenissae. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. § 979 New 
words may be formed.. by the junction of two or more 
sepamtely intelligible words into one. This is called com- 
position. The distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their separate accents, and the 
possession of but one set of inflexions. 

b. The due arrangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 
ing sentences and of writing prose or verse. 

[131^ Wyclif Ecclus. Prol., And lackide compassioun of 
wordis [Vulg. deficere in verborum compositione}.] 1353 

T. Wilson Rket. 88b, Composicion. .is an apte joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that neither the eare 


sha! espie any jerre, nor yet any man shalbe dulled with 
overlong drawing out of a sentance. 1666 Dryden Pref. 
Amt. Mirab. (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanza is to be 
considered in the composition of the first. 1874 Blackie 
Self Cult. 36 Composition, properly so called, is the culmina- 
tion of the exercises of speaking and reading, translation 
and re-translation. Mod. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 
or to be read ; the practice or art of literaiy pro- 
duction. 

X377 Harrison Pref., My rash and retchlesse be- 

hauiour vsed in the composition of this volume. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 31 P 7 Dryden, whose warmth^ of 
fancy, and haste of composition, very frequently hurried 
him into inaccuracies. X794 Sullivan View Nat. II, The 
composition of such a series of history. X809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 73 Books of recent composition. 1829 Scott 
Wav. Gen. Pref., I did not abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose. 

8 . The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due order the parts of a work of art, esp. of a draw- 
ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole. 

X69S Dryden tr. Dtt Fre.moy*s Art Painting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is not proper . . to the subject. 
1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Arckit. III. 14b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whereby the several Parts 
in a Picture are joyned together in order to form a Whole. 
1848 Sir W. Stirh.n'g Ann. Artists Spain I. 126 Their 
colouring is Flemush, but in drawing and composition they 
display a knowledge of the Italian models. 1839 Guluck 
& Times Paint. 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the regular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1876 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 399 Certain coins of 
Trajan exhibit the same style of composition as the decussis. 

9. The action or art of composing music. 

1597 Morley Inirod. Mus, 182 You lacke nothing of 
perfect mussicians, but only vse to make you prompt and 
quicke in your compositions, 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. i. 58 
To invent within the rules of legitimate composition. x88a 
SHORTHousEy. fugUsant xxn,ThovLghd^votQd to secular. . 
music, [he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 

10. Printing. The setting up of type ; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing, 

1832 Babbage Econ, Manuf xxi. (ed, 3) 206 The printer 
usually charges for composition by the sheet 
f 11. The composing or settling (of differences, 
etc.). Ohs. 

a x6s4 Selden Eng. Epin. ii. § xg Quiet composition of 
seditious tumults. 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement; compounding. Com- 
position of felony : see Compound v. 9 . Cf. 22 - 25 . 

1337 Order Hospitalh F vij b, All debts owing to the 
Howse by composition. i68a Lend. Gaz. No. 1686/4 That 
the said Debts may be satisfied without Con^osition or 
Abatement, 1707 Keflect. upon Ridicule 267 To come to 
Composition, and lose one half of the Debt to save the rest. 
a X7^ North Life Sir D. North (X826) II. 371 If he could 
not g^et in all that was due from the debtor, he got by com- 
position, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Ref. Wks, HI. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should be cIo.sed some time or other — by payment ; by 
composition ; or by oblivion. 1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. 
(1864) V. IX. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked- 
ness by a gift to a priest. x8s6 Froupe Hist Eng. II. 248 
A happy contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

II. The mode, with, the resulting condition or 
state. 

13. The manner in which a thing is composed, 
compounded, or made up ; condition or state as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 
stitution, make, with reference to ingredients. 

138a Wyclif Ex. xxx. 32 Beside [x6ix after] the com- 
posicioun of it je shulen not make another, xj^ 1 ’revisa 
Barth. DeP.K. xvl vii. (X49S> 555 In composicion of syluer 
is quyeke syluer and whyte brymstone, X7X3 Desaguliers 
Fires Impr. 152 Lapis Calaminaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass, xyso Johnson Rambler Na 31 
p IX The composition of this pudding she has however 
promised Clarinda, that . , she shall be told. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 69 Having thus clearW established the composi- 
tion of white light, x88x J. Russell Haigs i 27 The 
elements^ of heroism and romance enter largely into the 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Eng. lllust, Mag, Nov. 
88/1 Confusion , . between the composition of brass and 
bronze. 

t b. Structure, consistency. Obs. 

3 t 55 S Eden Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 338 Matters of hard 
compositions, as quarreys and stones. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia ii. 22 The rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. 

1 14. Position in relation to other parts ; disposi- 
tion, arrangement, posture. Obs, 

CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. (MS. B.) 30 J>e brawne is made 
. .as a l^we J>at ys y-bent; & for bat Icynde wolde kepe j?ys 
compositioun , he clothyde V® brawne a panny cle. 14 . , 
P7vse Legends in Anglia'Vlll. 148 Hir berynge and com- 
posicyone of chere, ^ 1644 Bulwer 70 The Thumbe 

erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, is a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium, 

16, The state or quality of being composite, 

XS4X R. Copland Gteydon’s Formul. ii. Tj, The dys- 
posycyons that make composycyons in woundes be sondry. 
X570 Billingsley Euclid i. Def. Hi. 2 Pointes, for their 
siraplicitie and lacke of composition, are . . only the termes 
and endes of quantitie, 1609 Bible (Douay) Num. iv. x6 
The incense ot composition. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. 
xy, §9 None of the distinct Ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of Composition. 1872 H. Spencer 


Princ. Psychol, II. vi. ii. 6 Even in Com:^ound Quantitative 
Reasoning there are degrees of composition. 

16. Of persons : t Constitution of body. Obs. 

XS79 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 143 A good composition of the 

body layeth a good foundation of olde age. z6oj Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts 11673) 266 Mala constiiuiio, that is to say, 
an evill state or composition. 

b. Mental constitution, or constitution of mind 
and body combined ; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
usually regarded as transfi from 13.) 

2393 Shaks. Rich. //, II. i. 73 Oh how that name befits my 
composition ; Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old 
i6a3 Bacon Ess.^ Simulation (Arb.) 510 The best Com- 
position, and Temperature is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and Opinion; Secrecy in Habit. 1697-8 Watts 
(1789) 148 Some higher worlds, furnished with inhabitants of 
a better composition. X70X Swift Contests Nobles Com. 
Athens, A sort of instinct or secret composition of their 
nature, 1823 Lamb Elia Sax. i. xvil Mod. Gallantry,, 
Whatever there Is of the man of business in my composition. 
*875 Jowett Plato ! ed. 2) I. 241 Persons, . who have a touch 
of madness in their composition, 

17. Artistic manner, style. 

a. The mode or style in whach words and sen- 
tences are put together. 

1332 W. Thynne Chanced s Whs. Ded., In whose [Chau- 
cer's] workes is . . suche perfectyon in metre, the compo- 
sycion so adapted. 1597 F. Thynne Animadv. (1863) 
Introd. 99 The tedious length© and the disordered com- 
positione. 1612 Brinsley Ltui. Lit xx. (1627) 241 To come 
to the stile and composition. 1870 Stanhope Hist Eng. 
II. xiii. 144 So superior was this speech in composition, 
1873 Mosley Rousseau II. 238 The author, .might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 

b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rare. (Cf. sense 8.) 

1838-9 Hallam Hist Lit. iv. v. § 26 'The ordonnance or 
composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable. . .Every part 
succeeds in an order noble, dear, and natural. 

c. The (due) arrangenaent of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 
scene). 

x'jc^ Art of Painting Composition, design, and 

colouring . . are the essence of Painting, xy^ Goldsmith 
Vic. IV. xvi, They were drawn with seven oranges — a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety, no composition in the world. 
a 1849 Poe Landsc. Card. Wks. 1864 IV. 34X What is tech- 
nically termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1838 
Hawthorne Fr, H. ’^mls. I. 187 As regards the com- 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate parts. xB6o 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vni. i. 150 Composition may be 
best defined as the help of everything in the picture by 
everything else. 

d. Music. 

X666-7 Pepys Diary xa Feb., He , . played . . most ad- 
mirably, and the composition most excellent, a 1789 Burney 
Hist Mus, I. Defin. p. xviii, To Excellence of Style and 
Composition, 

tl8. Consistency, congruity. Obs, rare, Cf. 22. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. x 'There’s no composition in this 
Newes, That giues them Credite, 

III, The product. 

19. qtmi-concr. A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (material, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; a combination, aggregate, 
mixture. 

15SX Records Cast, Knowl. (issfi) 3 Orontius defineth the 
wpride to be the perfect and entiere composition of all 
thinges. a x68o T. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxx. 5 All honey would harm us, all wormwood would undo 
us ; a composition of both is the best way. *744 Berkeley 
Siris § 58 Common soaps are compositions of lixivial salt 
and oil. 1763 A. Dickson Treat Agric. 360 Every soil is 
a composition of different earths. X772-84 Cook Voy. ( 1790) 
V. 1779 It is difficult to represent this sound by any com- 
position of our letters. 1821 Craig Lect^ Drawing vf. 233 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 1875 Jowett 
Plato 21 in. 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of the two, 
b. used of persons. (Cf. ifib.) 

1790 Pennant (1813) 133 Queen Elizabeth, as singular 

a composition as her father. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ 
Swedenborg (Bohn) 1 . 313 He seemed, by the variety 
, . of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. concr. A substance or preparation formed 
by combination or mixture of various ingredients. 

Applied in various trades to particular mixea substances 
used in the operations of the trade ; e.g. stucco, plaster or 
cement made to serve the purposes of marble or stone J 
mixed metal made for a particular purpose ; the mixture of 
which candles are made ; the composite material of which 
printers' inking-rollers are made, etc. In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to CoMro. 

X5S3 Eden Decades W. ind. (Arh.) 229 Mengle togyther, . 
a blacke masse or composition . , lyke vnto very black© 
pytehe. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 130 b, We put it [squilla] 
. .into drinkes or spicye composiciones. 1576 Fleming 
Panop. Epist. 272 Medicinable compositions. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 43 That diaphanous Composition, Glass. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. pf Card. 164 An Ingredient of the 
Coinposition, with which the Egyptians embalm'd the 
Bodies, a 17x9 Addison (J.), Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a composition, that looks the most like marble of 
any thing one can imagine, 1701 Hamilton tr. Bertkollet’s 
Dyeing 11 . n. ni. iv. 187 The solution of tin called by dyers 
Compo-sition. xS^x Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 69 Some 
compositions.. which diffused noisome odours. 

t b. A Structure. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

X703 Smeaton Edystone L. § 94 The much greater tonnage 
of the stone, .than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. 
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COMPOST. 


COMPOSITION 

21. An intellectual production. 

t a. A sentence formed by due arrangement of 
words. Ods. rare. 

x 6 iz Brinsley Lud. Lit xiil (1627) 180 Marking carefully 
both parts of the Composition or Sentence, both antecedent 
and consequent. 

b. A train of ideas put into words ; a literar)’' 
production. In school and college language, one 
written as an exercise in the putting of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

1601 R. Chester Loves MaHvr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1^3 Holland Phtiarck’s Mor. 
95 Some compositions of his owne penning. 1:734 Watts 
JRelig. Juv. (1789) 159 Considerable benefit.. to be derived 
from devotional compositions. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry jyv?&. ii. I. 27 Aldhelm's Latin compositions . . were 
deemed extraordinary performances. 1841 Lane Nts. 
1. 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the tales of a 
Thousand and One Nights. 1875 Jowett Plato 2) I. 47, 
I deny that I make verses or address compositions to him. 

C. A work of art a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several elements artistically combined. 

K774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vi. Wks. 1798 1. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintoret. 1875 Hamerton InUU. 
Life w. i. 49 A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition. 

’ d. transf. to natural scenery. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 12 Compositions in nature 
and art. 1879 Rood Chromatics v. 61 The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 

s 566“7 Pepys Diary 12 Feb., The whole composition is 
most excellent. <35 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 282 One of 
Handel’s compositions. 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr Klesmer played a composition of his own, a Fantasia. 

22. A mutual agreement or arrangement between 
two parties, a contract, arch, or Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 848 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resoun, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv. 92 Laoraedon made a composicion with phebus 
and neptunus. .by the whiche he promysed theym. .a toune 
full of golde. 1599 Parismm ii. (1661) s6r As he was 
making Composition with Parismenos for their ’Transporta- 
tion. X7ia Arbuthnot yohn Bull (1755' 13 My curse on 
.. all my posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 403 la 
the reign of Edward the Second . . a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 

23. An agreement for the settlement of political 
differences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

■ *3^7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 57 Pope Gregorye .. 
sent to Jje kynges of Engelond and of Scotlond .. hat he 
composicioun schulde be stedfastliche i-holde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 497 That the realmes of England and of Fraunce 
. .were of late . . joyned together in an eternall league and 
composition. 1649 Anszv. Petit. City Oxf. in J. Harrington 
Def. Rights Univ.Oxf. (1690) 16 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament and special compositions with 
the city, i860 Motj^ey 0868) 1. vi. 290 To send 

a mission of mediation to Spain, for the purpose of. .bringing 
about .some honourable composition. 

b. A mutual agreement tor cessation of hostilities, 
atruce ; an agreement for submission orsurrender on 
particular terms ; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cviii. 130, I desyre you that 
we may abyde in composicyon, that ye make vs no warr, 
nor we to you, the space of a moneth, 1627 Lisander <§• Cal. 
m 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths against 
the attempts of the besiegers . , yeelded upon composition, 
1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2075/3 General Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. xl. 
(1806) III. 368 Henry .. entered into a composition with 
them ; and. .granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. 

24:. An agreement or arrangement involving sur- 
render or sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixii, § 7 Content to deliver up 
the Dookes of God by compocition to the end their own 
lives might be spared. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. m. i. § 16 
The French speech, .was fain at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English tongue. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) 1 . xii. 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIII. 296 This .singular 
composition between ta.ste and minciple. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist Eng. IV. 265 With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made.. Instead of the four hundred thousand 
xixdoilars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 

25. An agreement for the pa 3 nnent (or the pay- 
ment by agreement) of a snm of money, in lien of 
the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract; a compounding ; spec, m agreement by 
which a creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 
debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. 

The fines paid by Royalists under the Commonwealth were 
Compositions of Delinqttents. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c, 18 Coraynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground . . for such Composition as they .shall 
make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. 1622 Malynes 
Anc. Lofiv-Merch. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hit. i. (1821) 22 Such Summes of mony, as shall grow 
or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
1646 in IVhitelocPs Mem. Oct. 12 (1732) 224 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1667 Pepys Diary 
10 Sept., 'There is no .such thing likely to be as a composi- 
tion with my Lady Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady Castleraaine 
is compounding for a pension]. 1761-2 Hume Hist Eng. 
lii, (1806) IV. 92 Compositions v/ere openly made with 


recusants, and the popish religion became a regular part of 
the revenue, xBzq Hallam Const Hist (1876) III. xviii. 
345 The Irish admitted the composition or fine for murder. 
Mod. He is not a bankrupt; he was insolvent, but suc- 
ceeded in making a composition with his creditors, 

b. A sum of money paid in settlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, some claim or liability ; 
e. g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agreement, by an insolvent debtor. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xvi, (1588) 578 Then is the 
partie to redeeme his libertie with some portion of money. . 
which composition is properly called his Fine or his Raun- 
some. 1661 Bramhall fust Vind. iv. 84 [He] made them 
pay at once an hundred and eighteen thousand pounds as 
a composition for their Estates, 1769 Robertson Chas. 

V. 506 note^ Fixing by law the fine or composition to be 
paid for each different crime. 1864 11 June 749 

Members, paying ^1 annually, with an entrance fee of fit 
or a life composition of fxo. 1888 Times 13 Oct. 12/1 
An offer was submitted of a composition of 5^. 6 d, in the 
pound. 

28. afirih. and Comb, as (in sense 20 ) composition-' 
candle, 'Uail, -ittbe, 'waU\ (in sense 25 ) composition-^ 
Jish (see quot,), -money, -rent ; composition- 
action (see composition-pedal') ; composition- 
clotlL, a waterproof material made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; composition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 25 ) between a 
debtor and creditors; composition-face {Crys- 
tallogrl)=^c.-plane ; composition-metal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, etc., used for the 
sheathing of ships ; composition-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pedal ; composition-plane 
{Crystallogrl), the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin crystal. 

_ 1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 116 In large two-manual 
instruments it is. .necessary to have well arranged *compo- 
sition actions. C1865 Letheby in drc. Sc. L 95/2 Fats .. 
employed in the manufacture of *composition-candles. 16x4 
Eng. IVay to iVealik in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 241 His 
Majesty’s serjeant-cater bath yearly gratis, out of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of the choicest and fairest lings 
. . and they call them ^composition-fish. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. 91 Counting their *composition-money there- 
withal!. 1867 Smyth SaTloPs Word-bk., *Composiiion-nailSt 
tho.se which are made of mixed metal.. largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. 1880 Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 383 A ‘double- 
action ’ ^composition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops . . suppose the first four— but will draw in 
all but the same four. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. 
(1821) 257 The great charge . . for her Majestic out of euery 
Plough land within the Province, called the ^composition 
rent, 1795 Hull Advertiser 25 July i/i The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem, 78 Some, .of the pipe usually employed, or of that 
more pliable *composition tube, employed by the makers of 
beer engines. 1816 Keatinge Trnv. 1. 242 He rammed the 
victims of his malignant and drunken caprices . . into his 
*composition-wans : for he too was an architect. 

Composi'tioualy a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 

181S Knox & Jebb Corr, II. 222 To use verbal alterations, 
and compositional modification. 

t CompOSiti*tions, a. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. L. 
compost ftci'us + -ous : see -iTious.] Of a composed 
or made-up .sort. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 527^ These may be added 
when use calls, and no other composititious Oxyrael kept. 

Compositi'Ve (kpmp^i-zitiv), [ad. L. com- 
positw-us, f. composit- : see Composite and -IVE.] 

f 1. Of composite nature or character ; inArchit, 
= Composite a. 2 . Ohs. 

1601 Fulbecke xstPt Parall. 102 Either a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositiue, as a robber by the high way, or a 
burglarer. 1687 Taubman London's Tri, 9 The Temple of 
Janus of the Compositive Order, .being a composition of all 
the five Orders. 

2. Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

1652 Urquh ART Wks. (1834) 291 By a compositire 

method theorematically to infer consequences. 1857 T. E. 
Webb Intellect, Lackey. 88 Those Ideas. .are. .[not] pro- 
ducts of the mere compo.sitive Energy of Thought, i860 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. 28 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign. 

Hence Cdmpo*sitively adv., synthetically. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

Compositor (k^mpf^-zitsi). Also 4 -ur, 6- onr, 
7 -er (-poster), [a, KS .compositonr = F. composi- 
teur, Ja.compositdr-em, agent-n. from compbn^re, 
composit - 1 see CoMPOiiB, Compose.] 

1 1 One who composes or settles a dispute, etc. ; 
an umpire, arbiter, peace-maker. Sc. Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 88 Thai trowyt that he, as gud 
nychtbur, And as frejmdsome compositurj Wald hawe lugyt 
in lawte. 1527 Ld. Treas. Acc. Sc. in Pitcairn Crint. 
Trials I. 272* pe Bischop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at }7e said Airis. ^ 1333 Bellenden Livy t. (1822) 
4 Thir princes war compositouris of pece. 

T 2. One who composes or compiles a literary 
work. Ohs. rare. 

<riS3a Dewes Inirod, Fr. in Palsgr. (1852)895 Many., 
have composed, .rules, .before that they have ben conynge 
. .The sayd composy tours, .ben by nature checked, reproued 
and corrected. 


3. Printing. One whose business is to set up 
type to print from ; a type-setter. 

1569 Pref. Verse f. Hart's Ortkogr., The compositor to 
the reader, 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acaxt ii. 337 If 
the Compositor faile in the setting of his letters, the Printer 
that putteth ynke vpon the fourmes, doeth not correct the 
faultes of the Compositor. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. 
iii. (1660) 142 The world’s a Printing House . . Each Soul is 
a Coraposter, of whose faults The Levires are Correctors : 
Heav’n revises; Death is the common Press. 1824 J. 
Johnson Typogr. II. vi. 127 By the laws of printing, in- 
deed, a compositor should abide by his copy. 1878 Morley 
Diderot I. 156 Fifty compositors were., setting up a book, 
Compositorial (k^mp/?zit69*rial), a. rare. [f. 
L. type ^compositori-tis, f. compositor, taken in sense 
* composer ’ + -al.] Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

1821 New Monthly Mag I. 471 His [HandyTs] composi- 
torial supremacy. 1823 Ivid, IX. 202/1 Rossini, .seems to be 
the idol of the rising compositorial generation in Italy. 
1844 Tuffer Twins Postscr. 222 These compositorial diffi- 
culties are among the minor tribulations of. .authorship, 
CrOmpositous (k/mpf?-zit9s), «* Boi. rare, [fl 
Bot. L, Composit-x + -ous,] = Composite a. g A* 
1859 I^arwin Orig. Spec. v. (1878) 116. 1878 — in Life ^ 
Lett. (1887) III. 224 A daisy is a compositous plant. 

Compositress (kpmpp-zitres). A female com- 
positor (in a printing office), 

1885 Pall Mall G. 28 July, The mother . . stated that her 
daughter was a compositre.ss. 

1! Compo’sitxim. Ohs. [L. compos Hum, neut. 
pa. pple, of componere ; cf. Compost.] A compound, 
composition. 

1652 Y-scmcici Yorksh. Spa yi. 55 A saline principle, giving 
consistency to the compositum. 1677 Penn Trav. 172 
lohann Soprony Cozack, an odd Compositum of a Man, 
1^6 Brookhouse Temple Open. 35 The first Fruits of all 
the Compo.situm.s, as well as of the Simple and Natural 
Things. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi, (1851) 73 The 
soul and body . . make up one compositum. 171a Clarke 
Defence Arg. (ed. 3) 9 To reside in any Compositum or 
System of Matter. 

t Composi’tuously, adv. Ohs. [Incorrect 
form for * compositiouslyi\ With good composition. 

1633 Ford Leme's Sacr. 11. i, [‘An old Antike’ says] I will 
have my picture drawn most composituously. 

+ CompO'Siture. Obs. [f. type *composi- 
iiira, f. composit- : see above and -urb.] 

1. Make, mode ofconstitution; — Composition 13 , 
14 . 

1623 Jackson Orig. Unbelief e xii. 93 The fabricke or com- 
positure of the vnderstanding. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
1. 50 In the ordinaries of this kind, there are diverse Com- 
pos.situres. a 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I, 821 If we 
consider his [man’s] Make, and lovely Compositure. 

2. concr. A collection, mass, 

1632 Lithgow Trav. tx. (1682) 374 Not being able to con- 
tain such a Compositure of Combustible matter. 

II Compos mentis me-ntis), adj.phr. 

[L.f. cotn- + potis powerM, master.] Having con- 
trol of one’s mind, in one’s right mind. Also 
simply compos : more frequent in non compos. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. sSr I was scarce Compos 
mentis. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11 June, The Templar 
affirmed that the poor fellow was non compos, 1842 Order- 
son Creol. xix. 232 He .compos mentis, 1839 Lever 
D. Dunn 48 ‘ Ye see I wasn’t compos when I did it.' 
ComposSi, var. of Compass sb.'-^ 
t Composse'ssioixer. Ohs. rare. [f. Com- + 
Possessionbr] — next. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. viii, 343 He ingests in other 
partners and compossessionens, he cares not whome. 

t Composse’ssor. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. com- 
possesseur (Cotgr.), a, L. compossessor (Tertull.), f. 
com- -i- possessor. Possessor.] A joint possessor. 

1611 Cotgr., Compossesseur, a compossessor; a ioynt 
possessor ; one that, .hath part in a thing with another. 

Compossibility (kpmp^sibi-liti). rare. [f. L. 
type * compossibilitdt-em : see next and -ity.] 
Co-existent possibility ; compatibility. 

c 1630 Jackson Creedxy. iii, viii, Wks. HI. 462 The mutual 
compo-ssibility of actual particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of some main purpose, a 1688 Cudworth Im- 
mut Mor. (1731) 32 The Compossibility of Contradictions 
destroys all knowledge, c 1850 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
(i860) II. 282 App., The differences in Compossibility of the 
two schemes of Indefinite and Definite particularity. 

CompoSSiMe (k^mpp*sibl), a. [OF. corn- 
possible (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibil-is, f. 
com- -f- possihilis. Possible.] Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot, vi. Wks. (1742) 327 They 
should make the Faith, wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligible, compossible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances. 0:1640 Jackson Wks. (1673) III. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of Will is, or can be compossible with 
Absolute Servitude. 1827 Coleridge Lett. Convers., etc. 
xxxiii. II. 150 Would to God I could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, c 1850 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic (i860) II. 283 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every other form in universals. 
b. as sb. with pi. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Compossiblesy such things as are 
..capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 
Compost (kp-mppst), jAl Also (sense 3 ) 6 
compest. [a. OF. compost, cumpost h. com- 
positum (later compostum) neuter of pa. pple. ; see 
Compost pa. pple.l 
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1. A composition, combination, compound. 

<1x640 Jackson Creed xi. viii. Wks. X. 134 To know what . 
malice is .. what villainy or treachery is, for Satan is but a 
compost of these. 1656 Earl Monm. Adv,Jr. P amass. 7 
The skilful do . . clearly discern in this Front, .all the rules 
of Borick, lonick, Corinthian Architecture, and of Com- 
posts which are, and yet appear not. 1835 Coleridge Aids 
(1848) I. 236 This is no compost, collectorium^ or in- 
ventory of singly duties. 1863 Gladstone Financ. Siatem. 
139 Some new composts: are brought forward and delivered 
to a discerning public. 

b. A literary composition, compendium. 

X837 Whittock Bk> Trades (X842) 359 A sort of jack-daw 
compilaUur who has inflated his compost to a forty shilling 
volume. 

1 2. Compote. Obs, a. A stew of 

various ingredients. 

ri4zo Liber Cocorzmi (i862'> 18 For to make a compost 
[with chickens, herbs, spices, etc.]. 

b. Spec. A preparation of fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

<•1430 'Tim Cookery'bks, (x888) 59 xj' Compost, 
Erode canelle, Potage. C1450 Ibid, 87 Peris in conipost., 
take pere Wardones . . pare hem, and setn hem . . and cast hem 
to the Syryppe . . And then pare dene rasinges of ginger . . 
and caste hem to the peres in composte. Bk, Keruyn^e 
in Babees Bk. (1868J 268 Loke your composte be fayre and 
dene. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 159 White oliues .. before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle, 

3. A mixture of various ingredients for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a prepared manure or mould. 
Also t compossj Compass, sb. 2 . 

[1258 Charter St. A lbans A bbey in M. Paris (Rolls'i V. 668 
Cum composto,.ad prmdictum manerium meliorandum.] 
1^7 PIarrison in. viii. (1878) n. 54 That ground 

will serve well, and without compest for barleie. 1389 Put- 
TENHAM Poesie in. xxv. (Arb.) 309 The good gardiner 
seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
marie, clay or sande. .bloud, or lees of oyle or wine. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. ni. iv. 151 Do not spred the Compost o[e]r 
the Weedes, To make them ranke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 597. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint. CompL Gard. Gloss., Compost^ i.s 
rich made Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, and other enriching ingredients. 1784 Cowper Task 
111. 637 Turn the clod, and wheel the compost home. 18x3 
Bingley Anim, Biog. (ed. 4) III. 70 The neighbouring 
farmers made them [herrings] up into composts, and 
manured their ground with them. i86x Delamer FL Gard. 
30 The soil for hyacinths i.s a compost . . consisting of light 
loam, leaf-mould, river-sand, and well-rotted dung. 
fig. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar lu. xix.(i84o) 148 Martyrs 
ashes are the best compost to manure the church. 
Carlyle Sart. Fes. 11. iii, Mind, which grows, not.. by 
having its roots Uttered with etymological compost, 1838 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. 24/2 note^ Stories like those .. in 
Sanders grow Uke mushrooms in the compost of hatred. 

4z. alirib. Compost-heap (sense 3 ). 

. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Ref, Wks. I. 249 A new accession to 
the loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewing Mary*s Meadow (1886)43 We'll have a compost heap 
of our own this autumn. 

t Co‘53ipost, Obs. [a, OF. compost, corrupt 
form of compot (nom. compoz, compos ) late L, 
comput-tis cB,lciila.tion, f. computd-re to compute, 
reckon up. The OF. compost (= Compost sbf) 
was reduced in pronunciation and sometimes in 
spelling to compot, by association with which this 
word was also spelt compost, and latinized as com» 
postum, as if a ‘ collection ’ of some kind.] Com- 
putus ; esp. a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

1S3S Berthelet’s ed. of Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. ix. iii, 
has compost.^ for compot of 1398 : see Compot. 1360 ititle\ A 
Compound manuell, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
mayeasilie finde out by the arte of the hand, all things per- 
t;wning to the vse of common Almanacks. .Printed by I'ha 
Marsh. 8vo. 1653 U rquhart R obelais r. xiv, The compost, 
for knowing the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
and tides of the sea. 1636 Sheph. Kalender i, This present 
book is named the Compost, for it comprehendeth fully all 
the compost and more, for the days, hours, and moments, 
and the new moons, and the eclipse of the Sun and Moon. 
1844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 21. 

iCom’Q<i'S%,pa. ppk.mdppl. a. Ohs. [a. OF. 
compost (« It. composlo) composPus, com- 
posit-us : see Composite.] Composed, compounded; 
composite, compound. 

1541 R, Guy don^s Quest. ChSntrg., The compost 

memibres. .be they that maye be deuyded in other kyndes, 
xs63 Phaer AEneid. vm. Y j, Wynes they skinke with cakes 
compost. 1649 Hammond Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. 534 A sad 
yAvxvmKpov, compost of more bitter than sweet. 

Cozapost (k^'mp^st), 57 . Also 6 compest, 
-pesse. [a. OF. composter to manure, to dung, 
f. compost sb. In med.L. compostdre. Cf, Com- 
pass vA and Compbstek.] 

1. To treat with compost, to manure or dung. 

[xm Charter Priory o/Neioenham in Dugdale Monast. 

Angl. (1661) II. 243 Dictas ten-as excolendas et compo- 
standas sive per carectam sxve per orile.] 1499 Promp. 
Pnrv. 89 Compostyn or dungyn, stercoro. 1332 Huloet 
Dungen, compesse, or mucke, stercoro, 1377 Harrison 
England lu. x. (1878) ii. 69 The inhabitors doo compest 
their soile. 1641 Bp, Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 53 Fields. . 
diencht wi^ blood, and composted with carca.sse.s, 
fii' *639^uller Holy Warv. xxx. (1647) 285 The plouw- 
man. .will be soon out of heart, if not maintained and fas I 
may say) composted with hopes to receive benefit by his 
labours. 

2. To make into compost. 

yrnl. Nat. 6 Our farmers.. use con- 
siderable quantities, composted with earth, for their different 


crops. 1864 Reader No. 101. 711/2 The rotten leaves are 
composted by the pressure of the atmo.sphere. 

Hence Composting ’vbl. sb., manuring. 

1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, By which dongyng and 
compostyng the feldes gladeth. 1576 Newton Lemnids 
Complex. (1633) 216. 1387 Harrison Descr. Brit. i. xviii. 
in Holinshed, it shall not need of anie further compesting. 

Composter : see Compositor. 

T Coxuposture (k/mpfP'stiili). Obs. or dial. [a. 

F. composiure, ad. L. compos\i]tura, f. composit- 
ppl. stem of co 77 ipdncre : see Composition. Cf. 
posture, impostui'ci^ = impositioit). Med.L. compos- 
tura,^iidL OF. composiure were chiefly in sense 2 .] 

1. Composition, composure (ofaction or state). 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. Ded. Aiij, I call you not my 

Patron. Truth in my References, Likelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Composture shall be in steed of One. 
Ibid. 1. vii. 150 Archt Crowns .. as truly Imperiall as the 
Emperors, but differing in composture. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. V, § 6 The first apparent Fould or Composture 
of the Leaves. 1888 Elworthv in W. Somerset Word-bk. 
b. cotter. A composition. 

2. Compost, manure. 

1607 Shaks. Titnon iv, iii. 444 The Earth's a Theefe, 'That 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolne From gen’rall 
excrement. 

t Compo'Stitrej "V. Obs. [f. prec.] To manure. 
a x6i8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur, L 80 He shall have. . 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or composture his land, 
f CompO'SUist. Obs. rare - [erroneously 
f. Compose, after casuist, etc.] A composer. 

1816 in Pickering, whence in some later Dicts. 

CompOStire (k/mpjH-^iuj I. [This word, with 
disposure, exposure, appeared about 1600 ; appar. 
of English formation, from compose, dispose, ex- 
pose, by form-association with eftclose, e7tclosu7^e, 
or other words in which the formation was etymo- 
logical, repr. L. -sura : see -ure.] Formerly used 
in nearly ail the senses of Composition : now only 
as in sense 10 . 

I. As an action ; composition, compounding, 
fl. The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Obs. 

1600 Heywood Brit. Troy xxi. xlii, His orbicular Targe 
. . Which Vulcan by deuine Composure made. ^ 1637 Tom- 
linson Renods Disp. 3 He hath free power in the com- 
posure of his Physick, 1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 143 
The Composure of a Sallet. 1699 J. Woodward in Phil. 
Trans. XXI. 193 Matter whereof those Bodies consist., 
received . . for the Composure of others. 

t 2. Intellectual production ; literary, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

X399 b. JoNSON CynihieCs Rev. i. iv, Demosthenes . . In 
the composure of all his exquisite, and mellifluous orations. 
X624 Bolton Nero 201 Hee . . addicted himselfe to the 
composure of verses. x6g^ W. Holder Harfnom Introd., 
The Masters of Harmonick Composure, and the skilful 
Artists in Performance. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. 
Mass. iii. 381 One of the ministers, .had a remarkable talent 
for very quick and sudden composures, 
t 3. Compounding, mixing, combination. Obs. 

1715 M. Davies Aih. Brit. 1. 292 The pmsent English 
Tongue, .made up of the Mixture and Composure of the 
Ancient-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of all 
other Languages. 

i* 4. A composing or adjusting, esp. of differences 
or disputes ; agreement, settlement. Ohs. 

X640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 309 A good 
Issue . . expected by the amicable way of 'Treaty and Com- 
posure. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 299, 140 Members 
of the House of Commons, known- .to nave voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 
III. 392 Matters are not yet ripe for composure, 1709 
Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 192 The composure of those 
Troubles, by the app^rance of an Angel. 

1 5. A composition (with creditors). Obs. 

1679 Lend. Gas. No. 1408/4 The Proposals lately made by j 
him for a Composure with his Creditors. 

II. As a resulting state or condition. 

1 6. Composition, constitution, or construction, 
esp. as to its mode. a. generally. Obs. 

i6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Ep. Salut. 2 The 
composure and order of the first methodical Surgeons Chest. 
1660 Sharrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., As to the form and 
composure of matter. 1670-^ Lassels Voy. Italy I. 1x5 
The whole composure of this altar and tabernacle being the 
height of wit and riches . . you [cannot] admire sufficiently. 
CX720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide ii. ii. (1738) 7 Inequality 
in the Blood’s Composure, x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. 
ni. 131 A whole, .in whose composure just The acquiescent 
and recipient side Was Pietro’s, and the stirring striving 
one Violante’s. 

t b. of the human frame and its parts. Obs. 
x6a8 Feltham Resolves 11. xxxvii. No man had euer 
power to order Nature in his owne composure, ^1633 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 57 Of a most neat composure, 
and tall in his person. <xi7i6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 275 
Such is the Composure of the Eye. 
t c. Personal constitution, temperament. Oh. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. t. iv. 22 His composure must be 
mre indeed. Whom these things cannot blemish. cx66s 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 24 In all his 
natural and ordinary inoHnations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. 1. ii. Of 
so happy a composure to care a fig for no body. 17x3 Mrs, 

J, Barker Exiltus 11 . 136 She is of a Composure, both of 
Mind and Person, above any Thing below a Scipio. 
t7. Mode of disposing or arranging; posture, 
pose, Obs, 


1628 Earle Microcosm., Disconi. Mdn {kxb.) 27 His 
composure of himself is a studied carelessnesse with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head. ^ 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, The.. Tomb. .was in the 
form of a Lozenge ; readily made out by the composure of 
the body. 

f 8 . Form or style : a. literary; b. musical. Obs. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) A b, The harsh 
composure and conveyance of the stile, a 1638 Mede Wks. 

1. xvi. 59 In a Poetical .strain and composure, 1641 Vind, 
Smectymnuus § 2. 40 Neither for matter nor for composure 
subject to just exception, Evelyn Diary 5 May, A 

new opera . . in recitative music and sceanes, much inferior 
to the Italian composure and magnificence. 1734 Watts 
Reliq. Juv. xxvi, It is .. by a warm compo.sure, that some 
of the French preachers reign over their assemblies. 

f 9. Composed or settled condition of affairs; 
public quietness or tranquillity. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 27/2 There .. followed 
so excellent a composure throughout the wffiole kingdom, 
that the like peace and Plenty . . was never enjoyed. 1767 
Gen. Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 519 IV. 508 Every- 
thing is in a profound tranquillity . . except in Poland, w'here 
I hope . . that affairs will soon come to a composure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedness. 
(The extant sense.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 272 To whom the Virgin Majestie 
of Eve. .With .sweet austeer composure thus reply’d. 1723 
Pope Odyss. xix. 448 With cool compo.sure feign’d, the 
Chief replies. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 193 r 10 We 
sit down with great composure and write a letter to ourselves, 
1838 Lytton Leila i. ii, An eye and lip of rigid composure. 
1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of spirit. 

Ill, As a concrete product, 
f 11. A composed fabric or structure material or 
immaterial ; a made up whole, a combination, 
structure, Composition. Ohs. 

1609 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. n, iii 109 (Qo.) It was a strong 
composure {Folios counsellj . . a foole could disunite. 
1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11, iii, Nor will the needle 
nor the loome . . such composures make of silke and gold. 
1619 jf?idg7nt. Synode Dort 34 A patched composure of 
Stoicisme, Manicheisme, Libertinisme, and Turcisme. 1733 
Chevne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 5 (17341 159 Food .. fitted for 
Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery, *768- 74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) L 387 Gro.ss composures of flesh and 
blood like ounselves. 

f 12. A literary, musical, or artistic composition. 

a. *603 Drayton Odes ii. 37 In my choise Composures The 
sofland easie Closures, .amorously shall meet. *721 R. Keith 
tr. T. d Ketnpis' Vail. Lilies Pref. 1 Two of the genuine 
Composures of . . Thomas a Kempis. *771 Orton Disc, to 
Aged Pref. 4 The composures of my honoured fathers. 

b. x66o Waterhou.se Arins ^ Arm. To Rdr., I’he notes 
of a good composure melodious to musical eares. *732 
Historia Litt. 1 V, 97 Metastasio, known by his Opera’s and 
other Compo.sures. 

C. 1668 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Idea Painting 8 The Project 
of a more finished Composure. 1704 J. Elsum Art Paint. 
32 'rhe Colours.. are ill managed in working. .which is 
enoimh to spoil the whole Composure, 
t Compot. Also 5 -pote. [a. OY.cmpct 
ad. late L. computus, coittpoius calculation: cf. 
Compost Computus,] Computation, reckoning, 
esp. of the Calendar. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 323 |?at jere |>e abbot 
Diomsius Exiguus bygan to make his compote at Rome, 
He was ^ firste, ,]>at took hede of J?e defautes of ]>at com- 
pot. Ibid. VI. 187 J 7 e compot [*432-30 compte] of Ester 
[Easter], 1398 — - Barth. De P. R. ix. iii {Tollem. MS.), 
These houres put to gedir in k® fourbe gere make> a day 
hat is clepid bisextilis, as Beda sayep : but hereof in he 
compot [Lat. in mnpuio ; 1533 compost]. Ibid. xix. cxvi. 
(1495) 919 Doo away compot and acountes, 

Compot, var. of Compote. ? 

Compotant, nonce-wd. fad. L. compStani-etn, 
pr. pple. : see Compotation.] « Compotator. 
a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. Eph. v, t 8 His maiesty hath 
. . set forth his prodaraation against Combatants : it may 
please God also to moue his Royal heart to prodaime against 
Compotants, against such as drinke healths. 

t Compotate, V. Obs. [f, L, type ^compStat - ; 
see next.] To carouse. Hence Co-mpotating, 
vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb, 85 An excellent Junket la 
their compotatin|: humours. Ibid. 16 Compotating ends. 

Compotation (kpmp<7t<^*j3n). l&d. h. cotttpo- 

tdiid7i-e77t drinking together (in Cic., transi Gr. 
ffvfnrbffiov), n. of action from *co777po/dre, compoidt-, 
f. com- + potdf'e to drink: cf. Kr. cotu potation md 
Potation.] A drinking or tippling together, 
drinking-bout, carouse, symposium. 

*593 Bacchus Bouniie in Ilarl. Misc. (1809TI. 272 His hot 
compotations in the day. 1636 Healey Epictetus's Man. 
xlv. 66 Avoid the vulgar banquets, revels and compotations. 
1702 Statesmen Abingdon 4 Their Spirits were a little 
elevated in a chearful Compotation. *862 S. Lucas Seen- 
laria lox A stately compotation with the Abbot. 

Hence Compota-tionship 

1823 J. Wilson in Blackzv. Mag. XVII. xoo Affection, 
friend.ship, and compotationship with Hogg. 

Compotation, obs. f. Comfutatioe'. 
Compotator (k^-mpiJt^itoi). [OF. compotateur 
(i 6 th c. in Goclef.), ad. late L. compbtdibr-eiii, 
agent-n. f. compotdt-.l A fellow-drinker. 

X731 Pope Lett, to Knight 23 Aug., Half our com- 
panions and corapotators of syllabub. *767 A. CKmm.vu 
Lexipk. (1774} 31 The . . flowing hilarity of our fellow com- 
potators. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. vil 115 Ben Jonsou’s 
compotators at the Mermaid. 
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COMPOTATOBY. 

■ Compotatory (k^mp<5«*tat9ri), a, [ad. L. type 
*compotdtori-us, i. compotator\ see -oey.] Per- 
itaining or addicted to compotation. 

1817 T, L. Melincourt II. 188 The whole pre- 

liminary of the compotatory ceremonial 1831 Erases 
^Mag. ill. 651 Jolly, convivial, compotatory clubs. 

Compote Also 9 compot. [a. F. 

,£ompote OF. compostei^ L. composta, composita, 
from compositus pa. pple. : seo Composite, Com- 
post. Analogous to sbs. in ^aia, -ade, -ee.} 

1 . Fruit preserved in syrup. 

1693 Evelyn Quint CompiGard. I. 91 marg., 

Compoie^ fruit stew’d in Sugar, after a manner peculiar to the 
French. 1725 Bradlkv Earn. Did. 1 . 3 Lij/i Cherries., 
put into Compotes, half Sugar and Conserves. 1883 Miss 
Braddon GM Cai/xL 139 He eats too many compots. 
i II 2. A manner of preparing pigeons. [Fr.] 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Xw^. Hotisekpr. (1778) 129 Pigeons 
compote. ^ lake six young Pigeons and skewer them . . put 
forcemeat mto the craws, .fry them brown, etc. 

Compote : see also Compot. 

Compotent, obs. f. Competent. 
t Oompotent. Obs. rare. Used by Cbaucer in 
the following passage to represent L. sui compos^ 
\ master of itself, in possession of itself’. 

1391 Chaucer Boeth. v. vi,, 172 And it byhoue)? by neces- 
site hat hilke hinge [eternity] be alwey present to hyin self 
and compotent \idqtie necesse est et stii compos prae&ens sibi 
semper cuisistere^. 

II Compotier, [Fr. £ compote A dish used at 
dessert for holding fruit : see Comport 2. 
i x^^HarpeEs Mag. Apr. 740/2 Over the edge of a white 
compotier hung, .grapes. 

Compotist, obs. f. Computist. 
t Comp9ti*ster. Obs. In 5 (I) compet-. [f. 
F. compotiste, compotist, Computist + -eb ; cf. 
alchemister, barrister., etc.] = Computist. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowte v. i. (1859) 73 The competister 
t? compotister] in the Craft of the Kalendar. 

I! Compo'tor, Obs. [L.] A compotator. 

1791 Walker s. v. Compotator, Compotor. I have not 
found either of these words in any of our Dictionaries, and 
have ventured to place them here only as conversation 
words : the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct - 

Componnctyon, obs. f. Compunction. 
Compound (kpmpaund), v. Forms : a. 4-6 
compown(e, 4-7 compoiin(e, (5 compone) ; 0 . 
6 compowndfe, compotmdQ, 6 - compound. 
jPa. t. and pple. 5-6 compowned, componned, 
5-7 compound: see also Compound ppl. a. 
[ME. compotme-n, -poivne-n (in 15th c, also 
’■pone), ad. OF. compon-re, ’pondre, -pundre 
(pr. pple- componarit Opondant), 5 pi. pr. com’ 
ponent) = Pr. componre, ’pondre, It. compotier e, 
comporre L. compoti’h^e to place or put together : 
see Compone. (OF. on gave ME. oiin, as in 
dragotm, lesoun, noun, soun.) The form com- 
poim(e survived to ^ 1575, and compouttd as pa. t, 
occurs even after 1600 (though it may then have 
been referred no longer to a vb. compoun, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded ) ; on the other 
jhand, to compound'p is known at least as early as 
1520. For the history of the final -d in compound, 
expound, propound, see Expound, which in all its 
forms occurred earlier in English, and was the type 
followed by compound. In this word the current 
use of the original pa. pple. compouned, compound, 
as an adj., would of itself tend to establish a vb. 
to compound, as in to content, to direct, and the 
verbs referred to under -ate 3 ; cf. also Astound 
ppl. a. and v.] 

I. To put together, combine, construct, compose. 
trans. To put together, to join ; to apply, 
j 1393 Gower Qonf, 11. 90 How that the Latin shall be 
compouned And in what wise it shall be souned. 1660 
Barrow Euclid vi. xxxii, If two triangles having two sides 
proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one, angle. 

2 . To put together, unite, combine, mix (ele- 
ments). Now chiefly used of the mixing of various 
Ingredients so as to form a composite product. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 83 Take jus of wormod. .honey 
, .barli mele . . & compoune [AfiF. B compone] hem togidere & 
fille Jje wounde. Jbzd. 43 Echof hem bi him-silfor elliscom- 
pound. 1597 Shaks. 2 Ben. IV, iv. v. 116 Onely compound 
me with forgotten dust. 1600 — - Sonn. Ixxi, When I (per- 
haps) compounded am with clay. 1650 Bulwer Antkro- 
pomet. cL-yj Other sorts of odoriferous wood, which they com- 
pound with waters still’d with flowers. 1750 tr. Leonardus* 
Mirr. Stones 38 This terrene is compounded with the 
igneousj airy, and aqueous- 1817 Keatinge Trav. I. loi 
The artist, .having compounded trees, rocks, and water, in 
such a manner as completely to spoil them all. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. m. § 14. 52 The very staff of life needs to be sepa- 
rated from its chaff, and variously compounded, before it can 
be used for. .food. 

b. of the mixing up of non-material elements. 
^^1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. ior8 Thus saugh I fals and 
sothe compouned. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. (1839’' .6 When a 
man compoundeth the image of his own person with the 
image of the actions of another man. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
126 William Shakespeare, .in whom three eminent Poets 
may seem in some sort to be compounded. x’jy^tx.Rollbls 


Anc. (1827) VII. xvii. 273 His nature compounded 
different and contrary qualities together. 1868 Freeman 
Nortn. Conq. (1876) II. App. 528 The.. version is made up 
by compounding the story of William of Poitiers with that 
which we find in Henry of Huntingdon. 

^ e. Math. To combine (individual forces, velo- 
cities, and the like), so as to obtain a resultant 
equivalent to the whole acting together j also to 
combine (ratios) : see quot 1875. 

1S71 Digges Pantom. i. xx. Gb, If magnitudes disioyn- 
edly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or com- 
pounded, the]^ shall also bee proportionall 1875 Todhunter 
Algebra xxvi. 224 If the antecedents of any ratios be 
multiplied together and also the consequents, a new ratio is 
obtained, which said to be compounded of the former 
ratios. Thus the ratio ac : bd is said to be compounded of 
the two ratios alb and c : d. i88a Minchin Unipl. 
Kinemat. 33 Reversing X's velocity on itself and on Q, 
and compounding this reversed velocity with Q's. absolute 
velocity, 1884 tr. Loizds Logic 261 Complicated mechanical 
problems cannot always be solved by directly compounding 
all the forces in operation. 

d. To combine (verbal elements) so as to make 
a compound word. 

1530 Palsgr. 138 Somtyme prepositions be compounde 
with substantyves, as sursavlf. 1830 Herschel Study 
Nat, Phil. 137 Whose names may become attached to, or 
compounded with, the former. 

t e. intr. (for reji.') To unite, become compound. 

1727 Thomson Summer 3792 Th' obedient Phantoms 
vanish or appear ; Compound, divide, and into Order shift. 

3 . trans. To make up (a composite product) by the 
mixture or combination of various ingredients or 
elements. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 521 Tydynges Bothe of feire 
speche and chidynges And of fals and soth compovned 
compowned]. 14.. Epzph.m Tundalds Vis. (1843) 117 
Ephyphanye Whych is a word . . compowned .. of Epi fyrst 
zxAphanos sothe to seyn. c 1570 Pride «§■ (1841) 81 

It was compounded with great diligence Of symplis by 
an Apothecary. 1572 Bosskwell Armorie 11. sab, A 
beaste compouned of a swyne and of an Ape. 1611 Bible 
Exod. XXX. 25 An oyntment compound 1 1569 compounde] 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 
254, I . . did compound for her A certaine stuffe. 1662 H. 
Stubbe Ind. Nectar Pref. 6 Essays in compounding Choco- 
lata. i74y Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. xv. Method of 
compounding and decompounding Medecines. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi France ^ Italy I. 80 Its construction was com- 
pounded of comic and distressful scenes. 1822 Q. Rev. 
XXVI. 205 Another solitary adept . . who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4 . To compose ; to construct, form. (Now used 
only in senses akin to 3.) 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. ix. 87 Neuer to compoune 
werke of floterynge mater. C1391 — Astrol. Prol. x A 
suffi.saunt astralabie as . . compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford. x$qx Digges Pantom. Pref. A ij, Superficies . . 
whether they be compounde with straighte or [with] circu- 
lare lines, or mixte of bothe. 1577 Hellowes Gueuards 
Ckron. 31 Traiane . . persuaded the Oratours to compounde 
many meetres to his praise. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 221 
Shall not thou and I. .compound a Boy, halfe French halfe 
English, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 459 
One Nepos .. compounded many Hymnes and Psalms. 
1814 Southey Roderick xxni, The Spirit who compounded 
thee. 187s JovvETT Plato 2) 1 . 340 Meletus . . has been 
compounding a riddle. 

t b. To make up or form (an army). Ohs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. i. § 8 He compounded an 
army of great strength. Ibid. v. ii. § 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insubriens, compound an array of fifty thousand foot. 
x622-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. hi. (1673) 2o6/t These Foot are 
compounded most of Gentry. 1644 Sir W. Waller in Cal. 
Si. Papers (1888.) 301 An army compounded of these men. 

+ c. To devise, form (a scheme). Obs. rare. 

xs2oed. ofCaxton’s C/z?i(7«. Eng. vii. 95/1 KjmgeEdwarde 
..compounded in his mynde how he myght recover his 
treasour. 

1 5 . To make up, constitute, or compose, as in- 
gredients or elements do. Obs. 

x6o7 Shaks. Timon iv. ii. 35 His pompe, and all what state 
compounds. 1663-4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 140 
[The reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. ^ X69X Ray Creation (1714) 28 The Muscles com- 
pounding the Sides of that ventricle. Ibid. i. (1704) 68 
Corpuscles of such Figures as they compounded before. 

II. To compose differences, settle claims. 

* trans. 

1 6 . To settle or compose (disturbance, strife, 
litigation, a difference). 

1546 St Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 224 All thinges being 
compownded and at a good poynte in the reste of the 
worlde. 1562 Act 's EIzz. c. 4 § 28 Yf . . the said Justice. . 
cannot compounde and agre the Matter between [them]. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. 11. 28 Rise Gremio, rise, we will 
compound this quarrell 1597-8 Bacon Zstj. Hon. ^ Reput. 
(Arb.) 70 Such as compound the long Miseries of ciuill 
Warres. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St n. xxiv. 151 He 
compounds many petty differences hetwix this neighbours. 
1^2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull (1755) 16 They took great 
pleasure in compounding law-suits among their neighbours. 
*757 Mrs. R. Griffith Henry ■^ Fr, {x-j&'j) I. 62 To 
compound this dispute upon revenge, 
fb. absoL Obs. 

1596 Spenser Stite Irel. 4 The3n- judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered. 

7 . Of the parties : To settle (a matter) by mutual 
concession ; to compromise. 

x6s9 Gmtl. Call. <1^6) 134 Neither of the combatants 
were so implacable but that they could willingly have com- 
pounded the matter. 1699 Bentley PhaL 154 We may 
compound the difference thus. X777 W. Dalrymple Trav. 
Sp. 4r Port, xi, I disputed the point, threatened to . , com- 


plain, when we compounded the affair. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 65 In case the suit had not been compounded. 

8 . a. To settle (a debt) by agreement for partial 
payment ; to discharge (a recumng charge or sub- 
scription) by paying a lump sum. 

1665 Manley Grotius LoW’C. Warres 562 Horatio Pala- 
vine’s Debt . . was afterwards privately compounded. X687 
Dryden Find ^ P. 1. 144. 33 Both knave and fool the 
Merchant we may call To pay great summs, and to com,- 
pound the small 1705 Luttrell Brie/ Ret (1857) V. 581 
Pitkin, the linnen draper . . has compounded his debts for 
8 j. 6d. in the pound. 1827 Scott Diary zc Dec., I might 
have employed the money . . in compounding my debts. 

b. To settle (any matter) by a money payment, 
in lieu of other liability. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 26 F 2, I have compounded Two 
or Three Rapes. X768 Sterne yozim., Moniriul, 

There is always a matter to compound at the door, before 
you can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty who surround you. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xix. 172 With the police ’twere easy to 
compound it. 

9 . Said of the creditor or claimant : To accept a 
composition for ; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like ; to settle privately with one. 

To compozmd a felony {ox the like) : to forbear pro.secution 
for some consideration, which is an offence at law. To com- 
pound an inforjnation : to reveal a crime, and commence a 
prosecution, with the object of being paid or ‘ squared ’ in 
order to desist. 

1683 in Vicar fs Anat. (1S88) App. xv. 284 Orderd, that 
none of the said company, .presume to take or compound for 
the future, any fines. X717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
II. xlvii. 42 It is the business of the_ next relations to 
revenge the dead person ; and if they like better to com- 
pound the matter for money there is no more said of it. 
*752 Johnson Rambler No. 201 F 10 His companions . . 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle. X 775 Burke Cone. Ame'r. Wks, III. 122, I for 
onoj protest against compounding our demands : I declare 
against compounding for a poor limited sum, the immense, 
evergrowing, eternal debt, .due to generous government. 

* * intrans. 

flO. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
{with, for'). PMoyyi'Csx indirect passive. Ohs. 

X4X9 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 28 I. 88 For the which guerdon 
.. cure said Lord of Powys base compownyd with us and 
fynaly accorded. XS57 Tusser ioo Points Husb. xi, With 
thy seruauntes compound, to carry thy muckhilles, on thy 
barley ground. 1602 Secar Bon. Mil. ^ Civ. iii. xiiL 129 
Seuen gentlemen doe compound with, seuen other, to run 
certaine courses at the Tilt. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. 
ii. 25 Compound with him by the yeere, and let him abide 
here with you. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem.^ Cot 
Hutchinson (1846) 397 It is believed that Richard himself 
was compounded with, to have resigned the place. 

11 . To come to terms or settle a dispute, by 
compromise or mutual concession. 

zrx^S Skelton Vox 325, I wysche they myght 

have grateis Lysens to compounde. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. IX. xlv. (1612) 213 Richard Plantagenet, the Duke of 
Yorke. .Sought to depose sixt Henrie. .But they compound. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World in. xi. § 5 Agesilaus having 
thus compounded with Tithraustes, entred Phrygia. 1635 
Quarles Embt i. x. (1718) 43 Take my advice : compound, 
and share the prize. X712 Steele Sped, No. 533 F 2 They 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in the fire if he 
would his paper. x86o Motley N ether t ixM^'^ I. vi. 333 
Aldegonde had promised the enemy to bring them to com- 
pound, 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 194. 

12 . To come to terms as to the amount of a 
payment ; to make a pecuniary arrangement {with 
a person, forgoing a claim, conferring a benefit, 
etc.). 

xS^g Act ^x Hen. VIII, c. 4 The saide recompence. . to be 
paied. .onlesse that the maire. .can otherwise compound or 
agree with the lordes. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
7 b, These Coronells.. will accept of no Captain es, but of 
such as will compound with them and buy their Captainship. 
1652 Needham SeldetCs Mare Ct 492 Enforced them to 
compound for great summes that they might fish quietly 
for one year. 1667 E. Chamberlayne St Gt. Brit. i. in. i. 
(1743) 142 The Bishop compounds for the First Fruits of his 
Bishoprick. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV, 175 Compounders for 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duties, for 
cyder or perry, to be. .consumed in their own families. 1865 
Merivale Rom. Bmp. VIIL Ixiii. 21 These new occupants 
gladly compounded for the protection .. by a tribute. 
fig. xsg9 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 33 For hearing this, I 
must perforce compound With mixtfull eyes, or they will 
issue to. X796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld, Wks. 1842 II. 270 
But they have a means of compounding with their nature. 
1887 Lowell Democr. 94 [Memory] is forced to compound 
as best she may with her inexorable creditor — Oblivion, 

13 . To come to terms and pay for an offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money payment in lieu of 
any other liability or obligation ; to pay. 

*555 Eardle Facions n. xi. 257 Thei neuer lette them go 
vntill they haue compounded by the purse. 1632 Star 
Chamb, Cases (Camd. Soc.) 126 He alsoe brought his 
severall actions of rescusse against every one of them ; some 
compound with him. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. 
§ I Their purses compound for their follies. _ 1654 Ordin- 
ances c. 55. Sept, 2 The persons so compounding. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invettt. p. cxiv, Encroachments that 
shall be compounded for. X774 Pennant Tour Scott in 
*772> 75 The governor would have compounded for his life 
by ransome, 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. 199 The country 
gentlemen were compelled to take up knighthood, or to 
compound for exemption. 

b. To discharge any liability or satisfy any claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 
easier is substituted. 


COMPOlUH'B. 

^ 1663 Butler Eud. i. i. 215 Compound for Sins they are 
incUn'd to, By damning those they have no mind to. 1733 
Somerville CAase or. 211 The captive Fox ..with a Limb 
Compounded for his Life. 1765 Blackstone Comm. II. 74 
The personal attendance in knight-service growing trouble- 
some . . the tenants found means of compounding for it by 
first sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
1781 CowPER Truth 291 No Papist more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

c. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 
annual or recurring charge or subscription. 

1857 Oxford Unvo. Calendar too But, in lieu of this annual 
charge, every one. .may. .compound for all such Dues. 

14 . Of an insolvent debtor : To settle with 
creditors and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

1634 Warren Unbelievers 64 Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as broken debtors with the creditour, 
making him to take lesse then was due, 169X Wood Ath, 
Oxoft. 11 . 736 Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to 
compound for his debts. 1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 64 He failed . . compounded, and went to America. 
2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 121 A tradesman .. com- 
pounds with his creditors for 8^. 7!^. per pound. 

15 . To accept a composition in lieu of one’s full 
claims, or of tilings relinquished. 

t6x% Hevwood Gold. Age t. Wks. 1874 III. 8 Tytan. li 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall Tie purchase forraine 
aid. I Lord. Rather compound. 1663 Manley Grotius* 
Low < 7 . Warres 133 The rest of his men , , compounded for 
the other Tovvns they had. 1750 Chesterf. HI. 21, 

1 am very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 

perfection than the generality of your contemporaries. 1819 
Crabbe T. 0/ Ball 1834 VI. 137 So Fancy willed, 

nor would Compound for less. 1833 Milman An:/. Chr. 
(1864) V. IX. vii. 365 If the Emperor should compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in lieu of 
prosecution: hence the Commtiiee for Compound- 
ing with Delinquents (i. e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

1576 Act 18 Eliz. c. 5 § 4 No suche Informer . . may com- 
pounde or agree with any Person, .that shall olfende against 
any Penall statute, a i6z6 Bacon Max, ^ Uses Com, Law 

2 If they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 

Ordinattces c. 69, Feb. 6 For establishing Commis- 
sioners . . to compound with Delinquents. 1829 Scott Rob 
Roy Introd. 9 To prevent those who have lost . . money by 
robber^’', from compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty.^ 1889-90 {title) Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, i643“x66o, 

Compotuid (k|f?'mpaund), Forms : 5 i-oom- 
pouned, y-componed, -yd, oompoxied(e, -yd(e, 
-pouned, d -pounde, 5 -pound, {Originally 
pa. pple. of compounOi compom (see Compound v.)y 
and so of 5 syllables, com-poun-edj but already 
c 1400 reduced to two ; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely after the 
vb. became compound with pa, pple. compounded^ 

1 . gen. Made up by the combination of several 
elements or ingredients, a. artificially. 

c j:4oo Lanfrands Cirurg. 92 Medicyns boj^e l>e syraple & 
jje compound (v.r. componed]. 1566 Drant Horace Sat. 
II, iv. (R.', Some kind© of compounde wyne. 1601 Holland 
iVmy (1634) 1. 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. iii. (ed. 2) 452 The farmer. . 
may make^ his compound dunghill of the earth of the held 
which he intends to manure. 1859 Donaldson Gk, Gram. 
P 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their 
separate and combined signification. 1868 Helps Realmah 
il (1876) 19 Some compound sleep-stuff . . I say com/ound, 
because I am sure it was mixed with some drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
various parts ; composite, complex. 

4? 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. ii pilke .uij. complexiouns . . 
sumtyme ben y-componed [v. r. y-componyd], hat is to seie, 
medlid. iS98BarckleyJ 5>AV. (1631) 366 Elements and 
compound things. *798 Ferriar lllusir. Sterne, Varieties of 
Man 199 The Gryphons, those compound animals. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chent. iv. 11814) 42 A body is Considered as 
Compound when two or more distinct substances are capable 
of being produced from it ; thus Marble is a Compound 
body.".' 

c. Involving the combination of various actions, 
processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 

i7i;x F. Fuller Med, Gymn. 99 A Compound Method of 
Cure. 1793 Smeaton Edystone A. § 174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
ness amounted to eight feet. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneers iii, 
This offspring of compound genius. 1835 Bain Senses 4 
Jnt. 1, ii. (1864) 51 In the propulsion of food there is a com- 
pound or double action. 

t d. ‘ Made up *, fictitiously composed. Obs. 
1374 Hellowes Gueuards T'am. Ep. 128 No man shall 
thinks it is a compound fable, but tliat of a trueth it did 
passe. 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Surg. and Med., in compound cyst, rzipture, 
dislocation, etc. ; compouttd f-actw-e variously 
used: see esp. quots. 1783, 1847, 1885. 

CX400 Let! frauds Cirurg. go pe festre hat is now vicus 
Lcompouned [v. r. componed]. 1343 Traheron Vigo’s 
Lhtrur^. 83 Everye wounde is compounde, that hath any- 
thyngjoyned unto it, without remotion, -as woundes caused 
Ibid. (1586) 273 A fracture compound is that 
which IS accompanied with a wound . 1685 J, Cooke Marrow 
Ckirurg. (ed. 41 1. i.i. 5 Fractures, .are either simple or com- 
pound- 1745 tr. Van Swieten’s Boerhaave III. 136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together, .they then 
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cal! the fracture complicated, or even compound, though it 
would also seem that a fracture may be termed compound, 
when only a single bone is broken in several places. X783 
Pott Chirurg. Wks. I. 449, I use the term Compound frac- 
ture in the sense in which the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 

II. 14 If both intestine and omentuni contribute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epiplocele, or compound rupture. X831 Sir A. Cooper Dis- 
locations (ed. 7) 13 In compound dislocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the bone are displaced, but the cavity 
of the joint is laid open by a division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament. 1847 South tr. Chelim' Snrg. I. 509 
A fracture is only compound when a wound, however small, 
communicates with it so as to expose the broken bone to 
the air. x88s Syd. Soc, Lex., Fracture, compound, fracture 
with a coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates. 

b. Arith. and Alg. 

{a) Made up by combination of several elements, as 
f compound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
a decimal fraction {obs.v, c, fraction (see quot.) ; c. number, 
a number formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number ; also, fa number repre.sented by tw^o or ^ more 
figures (<7&.) ; c. quantity (in Alg.', a quantity consisting of 
more than one term; (m Arith.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; c. ratio, see quot. for obs. use ; now, the ratio formed 
by multiplying together the^ antecedents, and also the con- 
sequents, of two or more ratios. 

(45^) Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc., as in compound addition, division, multiplica- 
tion, stibtraction. 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as conu 
pound {ioxmei\:\y compounded) interest, proportion. 

1537 Recorde^ Whetst. A iij, Compounde nombers are 
made by multiplicacion of 2 nombres together. 1579 Digges 
Stratiot., There be three sorts of numbers . . the last a mixt 
or a compound. 1594 Blundevil Ajr^rc. t. i. ied. 7) 2 Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit, as 
13, 14, 17, 24. Ibid. I. xxvii. (ed. 7) 73 Consider whether 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, I call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. 1660 T. Wilisvq^d Scales of 
Commerce i. ii. 48 Use or Interest hath .. two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. Ibid. 4^ Compound interest . . is 
called interest upon interest. Ibid. 59, I will . . proceed to 
Decimall Tables of compounded Interest. x8o6 Hutton 
Course Math. L 32 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of different denominations into 
one sum. Ibid, I, 127 Compound Intere.st, called also 
Interest upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken together, as it becomes due. Ibid. 
(x827j 1 . 52 A Compound Fraction, is the fraction of a frac- 
tion . , as, ^ of I, or I of I of 3. 183^ Barn. Smith Arith. 

4 Alg. (ed, 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
terra, as a+b, a+b+c, is called a Compound quantity. 
187s Todhunter Algebra xxvi. 224 Let there be three 
ratios , . 4* : 1^, ^ ; 0, 1? : ; then the compound ratio is axbxc: 
bxcxd. 

G.ArcLtt. Compound order*. Composite order. 
Compound arch, archway: in mediaeval architecture, a 
series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions. Cmtiponnd pier: * a term sometimes 
given to a clustered column’ iGwiIt EncycL Archii. Glo.ss.). 

<2x639 Wotton Ground Rules Archit. (16761 8 The Com- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
generally the Italian. X703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 27 
Composite, Compound, or Roman. X726 R. Neve Builder's 
Diet, led. 2), Architects reckon five Orders, .viz. Tuscan, 
Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. 

d. ZooL and Bot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compouttd animal, 
zoophyte, coral, etc., or of simple parts, as com- 
pound eye, stomach, fower, fruit, leaf, umbel, etc. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. loS Compound ; bearing a 
flower like Tes.samine. ^ 1776 Withering An’A Plants 
(1796) I. 321 The Dandelion and the Thistle are compound 
flowers ; that is, each of these flowers are composed or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets. 
*^3^ Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 770/2 Certain Crustacea, .exhibit 
. .Compound eyes . . having distinct facets. x84X“7x T. R. 
Jones Arn'm. Kingd. (ed. 41 § 2311 The compound stomach 
IS that possessed by the Ruminantia. .and consists of four 
distinct cavities. x88o Grav Struct. Bot. iii, § 4. loo Com- 
pound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
distinct blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 

e. Mech. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, electro -magnet, lever, locomotive, microscope, 
motion, pendulum, screw, steam-engine. 

^7*® J* Clarke RMtaults' Bat. Phil. (1729) I. 84 As there 
^*’5 f'*?tnpoimd Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. 1829 Bat, Philos., Mechanics u. iv. § 26. 10 
(Useful Knowl. Soc. ) The power may act upon the weight 
through . . a series of levers, in which case tne apparatus is 
called a composition of levers, or a compound lever. 1S29 
Carlyle Misc. 11857) L 272 A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing m the character of scarecrow. 1838 Comstock N'at. 
Philos, (ed. Lees) 46 Compound motion is that motion which 
is^ produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc, i, ii. 31 In the compound microscope, not 
less than two len.ses must be employed. 1879 G. Prescott 
Sp. Telephom ■p.n. In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
the hypothesis of Ampere, .the compound electro -magnet. 
x886 M. Reynolds Engineman’ s Pocket Comp. iii. 25 A com- 
pound engine is a condeasing engine in which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
larger cylinder. 

f. Music. 

Compound interval {\concordS, one exceeding an octave. 
expound stop: an organ-stop having more than one rank 
of pipes. Compound time : time or rhythm in which each 
bar is made up of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 
,■*^94.^. Holder Harmony (1731) 39 Notwithstanding 
(mis Distinction of Original and Compound Concords. 1848 
Rimbault ist Bk. Piano 29 Compound Common Time 
occurs when two bars of Triple Time are joined in one 
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, . Compound Triple Time is when the measure of com- 
mon Triple Time is divided into nine parts, x88o Grove 
Diet. Mus. S.V., 4-4 time, which is made up of two bars of 
2“4 time. . in (Germany is always classed with the compound 
times. In England however . . those rhythms only [are] 
consi4jered as compound, in which each beat is divisible into 
three parts. i88x C. A. Edwards Organs 148 Compound 
stops do not give any one sound to a note, but a combina- 
tion of two or more. 

g. Compound householder : a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. 

X851 14 4 IS Viet, c 14 (title) An Act to amend the Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
‘ (i(?mpound Householders 1880 M‘=Carthy Own Times 
IV. no The compound householder, .was the occupier of 
one of the small houses the tenants of which were not them- 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see Larceny, etc. 

COBipOHUd (Ic^’mpaimd), [subst. use of 
the adj. : cf. the parallel history of Compost sb. 
Originally stressed on second syllable; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally; Shaks. has both, but 
cQ'mpQund more frequently.] 

1 . quasi-concr. A union, combination, or mixture 
<?/* elements. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. ly. i. iiL (1676) 404./2 Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jew.s, and Christians, 
xyxo Addison Tatler No. 220 F 3 A Compound of Two very 
different Liquors. tr. Juan ^ Ulloa’s Voy. ted. 3) 

II. vin. V. 237 Their customs.. are a kind of cornpoimd of 
tho.se of Lima and Quita. 1814 Scott IVav. xlvh, It was 
not fear, it was not ardour,— it was a compound of both. 

2 . concr. a. A compound substance; spec, a 
compounded drug, as opposed to ^ simples’. 

161X Shaks. Cymb. i. v. 9 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. 1(^1 Bp. Hall Serm. in Rem. I^^ks. (1660) 52 
As we say in our philosophy . . only compounds nourish. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. \ Art L42 Compounds formed 
by the mixture of two or more different metals, are called 
alloys. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 80 Compounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen. 

h. transf. of what is immaterial. 

1833 Bain Senses ^ Ini. ii. iv. § 26 t'1864) 301 Volition is a 
compound, made up of this and something else, 
e, A compound word, a verbal compound, 

1330 Palsgr, 395 Je prens is a symple whicne hath for his 
compoundes je reprens, etc. cidoo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvi, 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange, 1605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 126 Wee retain© it in the conmoimd 
Husband. 1872 Morley Voltaire (i^BC) 127 Classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass muster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet, 
fd. A composite number. Obs. 

XS94I Blundevil Exerc. i. vii. (ed. 7) 25 Such mimbens as 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds, 
e. A compound locomotive, 

1890 Railway Herald 25 Oct, 6/3 The driver of one of the 
latest compounds on L. & N, W. {railway]. Ibid, The com- 
pounds make up in oil what they save in coal. 

1 8 . A composition, a thing made up. Ohs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass vi. (1664) 79 StrugUng to- 
gether, .will soon dissever the parts, and rend in sunder the 
whole Compound. 16x3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. iii* 
Man’s compounds have o'erthrown his simplenesse. X773 J. 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) ii. 922 What am I but a compound 
frail of dust, Wak’d into life by thy enlivening breath I 
4 . Compounding, composition, 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 41 Imperfect in regard 
of the Compound. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731J 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, all is but Repetition of these 
[concords] in Compound with the Eighth, as a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a Third. 1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage 
ii, 19 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is made desperately in Ijove with Alex- 
ander. 1759 B. Martin Bat, Hut* Eng. I. Surrey 139 
The Name of this .. District Ls of Saxon Compound. 1841 
Catlin B. Amer. Ind. (1844} 1 . xxv. 205 A different com- 
pound of character. 

Compouaid (kp*mpaund), Anglo- Ind. [Of 

disputed origin, but referred by Yule and Burnell, 
on weighty evidence, to 'M.ilz.y kampong,, kamptmg 
(in Du. orthog. kampoeng) ‘ enclosure, space fenced 
in’ ; also ‘ village, quarter of a town occupied by 
a particular nationality as the ‘ Chinese kam- 
pong’ at Batavia. In this latter campon 

occurs in a Pg. writer of 1613. 

Earlier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Pg. 
campanka or F. campagne country, or of I’g. campo field, 
camp. Sc&YxiXc Atiglo-lnd. Gloss, s.xt.l 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
(of Europeans) stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. 

Supposed by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early fact43ries in the Malay Archipelago, 
and to have been thence carried by them to peninsular India 
on the one hand and China on the other. In later times, it 
has been taken to Madagascar, East and West Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen have penetrated, 
and has been applied by travellers to the similar enclosures 
round native houses, 

X679 Fori St. Geo. Consns. 14 Apr, (Yule\ There the Dutch 
have a Factory of a large Compounde. 1696 Bowyear 
JrtU. Cochin China 30 Apr. (Y.), Their custom-houses of 
which there are three, in a square Compound of about 
100 Paces over each way. 1763 Verelst Transl. fr. Persian 
in Phil. Trans. LI 1 1 . 267 AliChowdry's compound opened 
[from an Earthquake], and the water.. filled a deep ditch, 
that surrounded his house. X781 India Gaz. 3 Mar. (Y.), 
Godown usurps the ware-house place, Compound denotes 
each walled .space. x8i6 * Quiz ' Grand Master viir. 232 He 
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cliang’d his course, and soon he found The way into his own 
compound. Mrs. Sherwood Ladj/ qf Manor I. iv. 

79 Pretty thatched cottages standing in little compounds, 
or yards, hedged round with a kind of prickly fence. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. xvii. 314 He had made the walls of his 
compound, or courtyard. 1884 C. T. Buckland Soc. Life 
India iii. 51 All the factory-buildings usually stand in one 
compound, .and this is in size almost equal to a small park. 

Compou'udaMe, [f-CoMPoonD t;. +-ablb.] 

tl. Accordable, agreeable. Obs, 
e6ii Cotgr., Accordable^ compoundable, accordable, 
agreeable. 

2 . Capable of being compounded or combined. 
1674 Grew Anal. Plants^ Lect^ i. (1682) 227 Bodies . . 
many, and compoundable infinite^ ways. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XIII. 113 Gothic words . . are . . far more 
flexible and compoundable than those of southern origin. 
1870 Abbott Shake. Grammar § 432 Hence ‘ blame .was 
considered compoundable with another adjective. 

S. Capable of being commuted for money. 
i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xii, A penalty of.. five 
pounds, compoundable for a term of imprisonment. 1^3 
Sir L. Griffin in Forin. Rev. i Oct. 489 Every offence is 
ordinarily compoundable for money. 

€ompOTi* 3 ided, fpl a. [f. Compound v. + -ed^.] 
1 . Formed by the combination of various elements 
or the mixture of various ingredients. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 1. ii. 8 The braine of this fooli.sh 
compounded Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing, etc. 
1613 — />y//, I. i. 13 What foure Thron’d ones 

could haue weigh’d Such a compounded one ? 1660 Barrow 
Euclid V. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and con.s_equent taken both as one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself. 1691 Tryon Wisd. Dictates 10 Sweet com- 
pounded Foods. 1789 Saunders in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 
304 A compounded medicine made up of above thirty differ- 
ent ingredients. 1874 Sayce Compar, Philol. vi. 241 Latin 
and Greek, .possess but few compounded roots in common, 
f 2 . Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 
i6g8 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. xi. 223 If these words be 
considered coniointly in a compounded sense. 1725 Watts 
Logic in. iii. § i The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the same Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense. 
fS. Compound, composite, complex. Mostly 
Obs. Cf. Compounded Interest : see Compound <2. 
2 b. quot. 1660. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 9 Composition passeth. .from 
thinges simple to thinges more compounded. 1394 Blunde- 
viL Exerc. i. xxix. ^ed, 7) 78 If the number be compounded, 
that is to say, consisting of Integrums and Fractions. 1694 
W. Holder Harmony (1731I 40 These Compounded Con- 
cords are found, .by their Habitude to the Original Concords. 
1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1721) 102 There it was that 
Judas . . met with his compounded death. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 213 A Sentence or Saying is either single 
or compounded. 1768 Holland in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 46 
A monthly astronomical clock . .with a compounded pendu- 
lum. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 320 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less elliptical. 

fb. « Composite. Obs. 

A 1639 Wotton Ground Rules Archii. (1676) 11 Eight 
Columns of the Compounded Order. 

Compou'udedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
a compounded manner or order ; compositely. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione Z. § 38 A set of short balks were 
laid, .upon the next step compoundedly. 3816 G. S. Faber 
Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 303 The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly. .Ggeon and simply Geon. 
CoMpou'iidedness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
Compounded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 373 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Compoundedness of those Notions. 

CoMpou'iider. [f. Compound z/. + -er 1.] One 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb. 

1 . One who makes a compound of ingredients. 
362a G. G. Great. Praysing God 8 Their composition . . 
must necessarily presuppose first a compounder. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xix, To propose another [health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. 1855 Brewster Newton 1 1, xxv. 

f 73 The most ignorant compounder of simples. 1883 Dr. E. 
)ownes in Rep. Calcutta Missionary Con/. 414 In a large 
Hospital . . a native Doctor, two Compounders, and a Steward 
. .would be required. Ibid. 416 The compounders . . give out 
the medicines. 

1 2 . One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
rels ; reproachfully y a compromiser. Ohs. 

3539 ToNSTALLZVr/«!. Palm Sund. (1823) 73 Lyttell warre 
hath ben in. .Christendome, hut the bysshop of Rome, .hath 
ben a styrrer of it . . seldome any compounder of it, 1581 
Lambarde Eiren. i. ii. (1602^ 10, 1 wish him to he, as well. . 
a Compounder, as a Commissioner of the peace. 16x2-20 
SnELTOVt Quix. IV, xix. (1652) 124 They held it to bee the 
best course to. .bee compounders of peace and amity between 
Saticbo Panca and the Barber. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
vii, Softners, sweetners, compounders, and expedient-mongers. 

b. Hist. A name given {c 1693) to those 
who wished for a restoration of James II under 
guarantees for the constitution and with a general 
amnesty. 

3773 J. Macpherson Orig. Papers I. 445 His friends in 
Britain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
were known by the name of compounders. ^ 1827 Hallam 
CofiSt. Hist. (1876) III. XV. 327 The Jacobite faction was 
divided between compounders and non-compounders. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 385. 

3 . One who compounds for a liability, debt, or 
charge ; one who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one who pays a lump sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to which he is liable, 

1542 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 167 Thomas 
Malynson shall have. .the. .place of a Chamherleyn .. as a 


compownder. 2578 Ibid. 39s Eyei^e Chamberlen, or com- 
pounder for Chamberlenshippe ijZ 1660 Milton Free 
Contmw. F-y. a 1680 Butler Rem. <1759) 1 . 58 Our holiest 
actions have been Th’ effects of wickedness and sin : Re- 
ligious Houses made Compounders For th’ horrid Actions 
of the Founders. 2763 Brit, Mag. IV. 375 Compounders 
neglecting . . to pay their composition-money. 183a Act 
2-3 Will, I c. 100 § 5 Any person compounding for tithes 
. . or . . any tenant of any such . . lessee or compounder. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 20 July 14/1 A compounder of felony . . and a 
suborner of false testimony. 

b. Grand and Petty Compounders ; in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, proceeders or inceptors who 
paid higher fees for their degrees in consideration 
of being possessed of an independent income. 
(Abolished in 1853. Bnrke’s use is erroneous.) 

1682 Wood Life (3848) 245 Bishop Bridecake's son of 
Trinity to be M. A,, five terms given to him, and to go out 
m-and compounder. 3691 — Fasti Oxon. an. 3522 I. 665 
Richard Parker a compounder, or one that payed double or 
treble fees for his Degree, as having a temporal estate. 3734 
Ayliffe l/niv. Oxford in. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders in politicks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state. 1870 G. V. Cox Recoil. 
Oxford xii, ‘ Have you £ 300 a year of your own ? ’ if * yes * 

. . ‘ then you are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.* If under £ 300 a year and above £ 5, the Proceeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid xos. Bd. more. 

Oompou'udingf, M sb. In 4-6 eompown-, 
eompouning. The action of the vb. Compound 
in its various senses. Committee for compounding‘ 
(17th c.) ; see Compound a:;. 15 b.; compounding 
of felony ; see ibid. 9. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xvi. (3495] 323 Com- 
pownynge of contrary thynges is welle of corrupcion. ^3529 
WoLSEY in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 103 II. 5 In the makyng 
and compownyng whereof. 154a Boorde Dyetary xiii. 
(1870) 266 What they dyd gomble togyther without trewe 
compoundynge. Deacon & Walker {titteX Dialogicall 

Discourses of Spirits and Divels .. for the peacable com- 
pounding of the late strong Controversies- 1709 Swift 
Adv. Relig. Wks. 175s II. i. 99 Like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice. 37^ Blackstone Comm. IV. x. 
134 Compounding of felony. - formerly was held to make 
a man an accessory : but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonment, a 3845 Hood^ Tale Trumpet ix, Deaf to 
verbs, ahd all their compoundings. 

Compounding, Pph a. That compounds; 
+ constituent, component {obs.'). 

3573 Digges Paniom. iv. x. Y ij, The side of dodecaedron 
. .hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 367a Grew Anat. PlaniSf Idea Philos. Hist. 
I 9 Of their Compounding Parts. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. 
Man i. i 37 The extreme Smallness of the compounding 
Ve,ssels. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry ^ Fr, (1767) 
I. 41 Like a compounding creditor, you must accept of 
quantity for quality, 

Co'mponndness. [f. Compound a. + -ness.] 
Quality of being compound. 

3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852I I. 314 Issue being joined 
upon its simplicity or compoundness. 3801 W. Taylor in 
Mofithly Mag. pCll, 5B1 Water is not like acid its very 
compoundness is still desirable. 

Compoumdress. [f. Compoundeb : see -ess.] 
A female compounder i f a. that settles quarrels 
{obs.) ; b. that compounds mixtures. 

1640 Howell Vocal Forrest 9 Arbitratrix and compound- 
ress of any quarreil that may intervene. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 768 We . . tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress. 

Comprador (k^prado®*j). Also compa-, 
eompi-, compo-, compendor(e. [a. Pg. com- 
prador buyer:— late L, compardtor-emf agent-n. 
f. comparare to provide, purdiase (in Pg. comprar 
to purchase, buy), f. com- together + par are to 
furnish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East.] 

1 1 . Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 
ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase necessaries and keep the household ac- 
counts : a house-steward. Ohs. in India. 

1635 R. Cocks Diary ^ Japan (1883) I. 19 (Y.) The Hol- 
landers. .thrust their comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores 
for a lecherous knave. 3712 C Lockyer Trade in India 
308 Every Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose 
Business it was to buy in Provisions and other Necessarys. 
1773 E. Ives Voy. 50 (Y.) Compidore, the oflSce of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such as fruit, etc. 2789 1 . MxjviViO Narrative 27 (Y.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at 2, and Kitchen-boy at i pagoda. 
1810 Williamson E. India Vade-m. I. 270 (Y.) The Com- 
padore. .acts as purveyor. 

2 . Now, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European establishments, and 
especially in houses of business, both as head of 
the staff of native employes, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers. (The 
Chinese name is Tnfti-pan * purveyor \) 

1840 Mountain Mem. (1857) 164 (Y.) About 30 days ago. . 
the Chinese . . kidnapped our Compendor. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 14 Nov. 3/6 The water-thieves have friends among the 
compradors of Hong Kong and Shanghai. 1880 Miss Bird 
Japan I. 46 Each firm has ite Chinese compradore, a 
factotum, middleman, and occasionally a tyrant. 

Co*mpr@C£bllt^ ct- and sh. Ohs. rare, [ad. 
L. comprecdnt-emy pr. pple. of comprecart : see 
next] A joint suppliant. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fislter 288 To be Comprecants, 
and to make intercession to God on our belialfe. 


Comprecation (kiJrapnlt^i-Jon). [ad. L.com* 
precdtion-em, n. of action f. comprecart to pray in 
common, f. com- + precdn to pray. In OF. com- 
precation.'] A praying together, joint supplication. 

1635 Jackson Creed viii, xviii. Wks. VIII. 36 The com- 
precations of the cxviiith psalm, 1658 Bramhall Schism 
guarded agst. x, And for the Intercession . . of the Saints. 
A comprecation both the Grecians and we do allow : 
an ultimate Invocation both the Grecians and we detest. 
1680 Wilkins Gift of Prayer xvii. (L.), Next to deprecation 
against evil may succeed comprecation for that which is 
good. 2864 J. H. Newman Apol. 181, I claimed, in behalf 
of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church 
a comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall. 

Comprelieiiee, -cion, obs. ff. Compebhensb, 

-SION. 

Compreliesid (kfunprihe-nd), 2^, [ad. 'L.com- 
prehend-ere to grasp, seize, comprise, i. com- + 
prehendB'e to seize. The Fr. repr. of the L. is 
comprendre (cf. Compeend) ; but OF. had also 
comprehender as a learned adaptation of the L., 
which may have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses in Eng. was not 
that of the original development in Latin ; some senses, aS 
2, appeared early through literalism of translation : others, 
as 4, because a word was wanted for such at the time, 
while there was no such want in sense 3.)] 

I. To seize, grasp, lay hold of, catch, 

f 1 . irans. To lay hold of, to seize, to grasp ; 
to ‘ catch entrap. Obs. 

[Of late and rare occurrence.] 

1584 Cecil in Neal Hist. Purii. (1732} I. 426 The Inqui- 
sition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and trap their priests. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 
Repentance § 7 Though thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shall he comprehended of immortality. 
2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 216 They . . comprehend the 
Veins about the throat. 

F b. As an illiterate blunder for Appeehend. 
1599 Shaks. Much A do iii. iii. 25 You shall comj^rehend 
all vagrom men. Ibid.^ iii. v. 50 Our watch sir haue indeede 
conmrehended two aspitious persons. 

F 2 . To overtake, come up with and seize. Ohs. 

[A literalism of translation.] 

138a Wyclif Philipp. iiL 12, I sue if on ony maner I 
schal comprehende [Vulg. comprehendam., Gr. KaraXd^M] 
and in what thing I am comprehendid of Crist Jhesu, 2557 
N. T. (Genev.) ibid., I folowe, if that I may comprehende 
that for whose sake I am comprehended of Christ lesus, 
1607T0PSELL Four/. Beasts {x67-^ 562 If any man do begin 
to follow after either of them, .he is notable to comprehend 
or attain them with a Horse. 

F b. To overtake or attain to (something aimed 
at); to compass, accomplish. Obs. 

In 1485 perh. * mim attempt or ‘ undertake, take in hand 
f 2450 Lonelich Grail xxxvi. 638 Neuere myht Compre- 
hende no {MS, In] Mannes Miht Swich Anothir tombe to 
Make. C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) Mary Magd. 446 Your 
servant to be, I wold comprehende. 2576 "FvEmiHG Pajtop, 
Episi, 8x For that whiche I was not able to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche. IbtW. 273 
Such, .are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. 

F 3 . absol. To catch hold and grow, as a graft. 
Obs. [So in L.] 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 37 Graffyngnygh the ^ounde 
Is best, ther easily thm, comprehende. Ibid. V. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts] wel must comprehende. 

II. To lay hold of with the mind or senses. 

4 . trans. To grasp with the mind, conceive fully 
or adequately, understand, 'take m\ (App, the 
earliest sense in English.) 

2MO Hamfole Pr. Come. 7463 JJarfor swa many payns 
tyfie Jjam salle falle ]>at na witt may comprehende jjam alle. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth.'V. iv. 165 [Resoun] comprehende]? by 
an vniuersel lokynge jje commune spece ispeciem) )>z.t is in 
he singuler peces. 2401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 104 Goddis 
privy domes man may not comprehende, 255* Abp. Hamil- 
ton Cateck. (1884) 13 The artikillis of the crede can nocht 
be comprehendit be natural reasone. 2605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. To King, Able to compass and comprehend the 
greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
the least. 1628 Donne Serm. x Cor. xiii. 12 To comprehend 
is to know a thing as well as that thing can be known. 
17SS Young Centaur i. Wks. 3757 ^^5 Those things 

which our hands can grasp, our understandii^s cannot 
comprehend. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 152 Those . . do 
not comprehend the real nature of the crisis. 2886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts vii, Voices are calling us to some 
great effort. .But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. 
b. with obj. clause. 

2547 Hooper Declar. Christ viii, Mari . . could not com- 
prehend how Christ was made man in here bely. ^ 1771 
Junius Lett. xlvi. 246, I cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed. 1850 Prescott Peru 11 . 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended tliat the drift of the discourse was to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre, 2S59 Mill Liberty iii. 

' (1865) 33/1 The majority ..cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not he good enough for everybody. 

C. To understand (a person). 

i860 Tyndall Glac, r. xxiv. 171, I expressed a hope that 
' he did comprehend me. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flanherfs 
\ Salafnmhd 16 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
1 crowded around her. 

6. To grasp, take in, or apprehend with the 
senses, esp. sight. [L. comprehendere msu.'l 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iv. 164 J?e touchinge cliui]? and 
conioi^ej? to k® rounde body and. .comprehendij? by parties 
be roundenesse. /izZjJc'wit comprehendi)?. .)?e figure of 
pe body of k® man kat is establissed in k® matere subiect. 
2732 Pope Ess. Man i. 195 Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv’n, To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n. 
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S867 Howells Hal. *^ourn. iii. 14 The vision of Tasso could 
. . comprehend the lady at her casement in the castle. 

III. To take in, comprise, include, contain, 

1 6. To lay hold of all the points of (any thing) 
and include them within the compass of a descrip- 
tion or expression; to embrace or describe sum- 
marily ; summarize ; sum up. Obs. 

c 1369 QKKMCVJSi Detke Blauncfie 903 , 1 Ixaue no wytte that 
kan suffyse To comprehende hir beautie. {:i374 — Anel. 
<$■ Arc, 83 And shortly if she shal be comprehended, In 
heme mighte no-thing been amended. 1383 Wycuf Dan. 
vii. I The visioun..he wrytynge comprehendide in short 
word. 1611 Bible Rom. xiii, 9. x6ia Bacon Ess.^ Empire 
(Arb.) 309 All preceptes concernyng kinges, are in effect 
comprehended, in those two Remembrances. 

7. To include or comprise in a treatise or dis- 
course ; now more usually said of the book, etc. 

138a Wyclif 2 Macc. ii. 24 To abregge in to 00 boke, 
thingus comprehendid of Jason of Cyrenen in fyue bokis. 
1443 Test. Ehor, (Surtees Soc.) 132 A some of mone that is 
comprehend in my wyll. c 1530 Egyngecourte 366 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. 11 . 107 In this boke I cannot comprehende. . 
y® sege of Rone. 1599 Hakluyt II. Title-p., The second 
Volume comprehendeth the principall Navigations. .to the 
South. lyog HEARNECo/ZifCif. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 252 ’Tis 
a most pernicious Book, comprehending several strange 
Doctrines. 1808 3 fed. yrnl. XIX. 267 The fourth chapter 
comprehends ; ist, The chief affections, etc. 

b. To include in scope, application, or meaning. 

c tj86 Chaucer P arson * s T. f 447 In j?e name of H 

neighboure is comprehended his enemye, 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf.i^. de W. i53x) 170 Comprehendyng. .in our prayer 
all the chirche of christianite. 1597 Morley Mm. 

3 These two. .though they be both comprehended vnderone 
name.^ i6e;i Hobbes Levtatk. n. xxvii. 154 Poore, ob.scure, 
and simple men, comprehended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 1717 CoL Rec. Penn. III. 38 Their .. Circum- 
stances^ arc not Comprehended within the terms of his 
Majesties Proclamacon. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 6 A 
single term to comprehend both divisions of the. .period. 

c. To include in the same category. 

17$^ Jane Austen^ Northang. AR (1833) II. xv. 203 
Far from comprehending him or his sister In their father's 
misconduct. 

8 . Of a space, period, or amount : To take in, 
contain, comprise, include. 

* 3 g 3 GowsRCon/. III. 117 The signes .. Eche after other 
..The zodiaque comprehendeth Within his cercle. 1335 
CovERDALE 2 Chron. ii. 6 The heauens of all heauens maye 
not comprehende him, 1394 Blundevil Exerc. i. v. (ed. 7) 
14, 5 is cornprehended in 48, g times. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. ^ vii. § The age which pajised., comprehending a 
succession of six princes. 1^5 Hobbes Odyssey iv, As 
much as bo-th his liands could comprehend. X734tr. Rollinls 
Am. Hist. (1827)1. I. 179 Egypt comprehended anciently 
..a prodigious number of cities. 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Unim, ii. § 86. 96 The visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of God. 
b. transf. and fig. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1638 As muche ioye as herte 
may comprehende. r643 Perkins Pr^ip. Bk. iv. § 261 
Every exchange comprehends in it a condition. X667 
Milton P. X. v. 505 Enjoy Your fill what happiness this 
happie state Can comprehend. 1713 Guardian No. i FS 
All sorrows .. are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets ii. 77 The higher 
works of art comprehend a fund of intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible. 

9. To enclose or include in or within limits. 

Lavf rands Cimrg. (MS. A.) 123 ]?e. .drie pelewe 
..schal comprehende j|>e tweie wete & bynde hem faste. 
4- 1400 Three Kings Cologne 55 Seynt Elene comprehendide 
|>is hille of Caluarie and J>e sepulcre of Crist and o]>er holy 
plaas in one faire chirche. 1533 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 4 
Who hath comprehended waters in a garment? 1396 
Drayton Legends in. 452 Some swelling source (Whose 
plentie none can comprehend in bounds). i66z Brooks 
W&$. II. X78 As able to comprehend the sea in a cockle- 
shell. 1781 J. Moore Vieza Soc. It. U79o) I- vii. 73 To 
comprehend it within their dominions. 

b. fig. To include in a measurement or estimate ; 
to take into account. 

^ 1643 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov., The church was. .So [foote] 
in height, without comprehending the cover. 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. 96 We mean to comprehend in our 
calculation both the value of the thing parted with, and the 
value of the tWng received in exchange. 

10 . To contain as a line or surface ; to encompass ; 
esp. in Geom. 

IS3S Coverdale 2 Chron. iv. 3 A metelyne of thirtie 
cubites mighte comprehende it aboute. 1370 Billingsley 
Euclidi. def. xxi. 4 V nder lesse then three lines, can no figure 
be comprehended. 1371 Digges iv. xxiii, Eeij, 

Icosaedrons comprehendyng cubes side is double in power 
to his comprehended Octaedrons side. 1717 Berkeley 
Tour Italy 21 Jan., There was some exteraal wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillars. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. 
§ 9 Wks. 1 . 147/2 The visible angle comprehended under 
two visible right lines. 1:2830 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 153 
The upright pieces.. which comprehend the panels. 

b. To enclose or have within it ; to contain ; to 
lie around. ? Obs, 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 10 A flat grauestone, com- 
prehending the name of the defunct. 2634 SiR T. Herbert 
Tr<w. 183 Full of golden coloured Cloves . . each of which 
comprehends a white bone. 2669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. 
u 2 The Air, comprehending the Earth. 2807 C. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1 . 1. ii. 80 A stone coffin, comprehending a human 
sk eleton . 

rv. til. ?To take (together). Obs. rare. 

C24B5 Digby Mysi., Mary MagcL 412 We are ryth glad 
we haue yow here Ower covnsell togethyr to comprehend. 

Comprelie'xider. rme. [f. prec. + -ee i.] 
One who comprehends. 


s6i6 Chapman Musstus To Rdr., Great comprehenders . . 
of the Greek elocution. 1678 Cudwouth Intell. Syst. i. v. 
639 Truth is bigger than our minds, and we.. are rather 
apprelienders than comprehenders thereof. 

Compreheaidible (kpmprzhe-ndib’l), a. rare. 
[f. as prec, + -ible.] Comprehensible. 

1817 Bentham Plan Pari. Reform Pref. 209 The cluster 
of arguments comprehendible under the common appella- 
tion of the argumentum a superfcie ad snperficiem. 

Coznprelie'iiding, vbl. sb. [f. as piec. + 
-iNa The action of the vb. Comprehend. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. n. I § 5. 39. 1730 A. Gordon 

Maffei's A mphitli, 1 The well comprehending the Nature 
of such Structures, is no less entertaining than useful. 

Comprebe'uding, fpl [f- as prec. + 
-ING ^.J That comprehends. 

2667 Primatt City ^ C. Builder 161 A Right Angle 
Triangle whose comprehending sides are BA^ BC. 

2833 G. S. Faber Recapit. Apost. 82 The name of bla.s- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language. 

Hence Comprebe'iidiii^ly adv.^ in a compre- 
hending manner, intelligently, knowingly. 

2866 Contemp. Rev. II. 398 We have seen an old . . horse 
. . look tenderly and half comprehendingly on its master. 
2884 Miss Eddy in Chicago Advance 18 Vec. 834 Miss 
Marigold nodded comprehendingly, with a little laugh. 

f Coinprehe*ndless, a. Obs. mre. Incompre- 
hensible. 

1653 W. Basse Pastorals (ed. Collier), How great and 
comprehendles Is the minde I 

t Comprehemse. Ohs. In 5 , 7 -hence, 6 
(.Vf.) -henss. [a. OF, comprdhense^ ad. L. type 
*comprehensa, from pa. pple. of comprehenddre to 
Comprehend.] 

a. Meaning comprehended ; signification, b. 
Thing comprehended, c. Grasp, comprehension. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. lxxix. ii, Letters. .Of whiche this 
the wordes and comprehence As foloweth nowe. 2543 
Acts Mary (1814) 42^-6 (Jam.) Quhatsuraeuir the kingis 
maiestie or the parliament of Scotland sail comprehend 
generalie or specialie, it salbe addit that gif the samin com- 
prehenss deteyne or withhald ony land.. from the kingis 
maistie..the samin comprehenss sail nocht enjoy e the 
benefite of that comprehensioune, 2604 Pricket Honors 
Fame (1881) 24 His quicke conceit and Wisdomes com- 
prehence. 

OompreliensiMlity (kpmi^rJhensibHili). [f. 

next: cf. mod.F. comprbhensibiliiid\ Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

2765 LAWtr. Behmett’s MysL Magnum xxiv. (1772) 144 An 
external Comprehensiveness; in which Comprehensibility 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 W. 
Roberts Looker. on^ No. 69 The deeper interest we have in 
their comprehensibility. 2887 Spectator 26 Mar. 421/2 A 
combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no means 
an easy thing to achieve. 

Comprebeiisible (k^mprlhemsTbl), tz. [ad. 
L. comprehensibil-em^ f. comprehens- ppl. stem of 
comprehend-dre i see Comprehend and -blb. Cf. 
mod.F. comprehensible (earlier comprehensaMe)l\ 
Capable of being comprehended, 

1. That may be comprised or contained. 

1329 More^ Heresyes i. Wks. 121/2 He is not comprehen- 
syble nor circumscribed no where. 2605 Bhcon Adv. 
Learn, ir. ii. ii An argument comprehensible within the 
notice and instructions of the writer. 1791^ T. Bedooes 
Contrib. Pkys. <$• Med. 217 The phasnomena in which light 
and oxygen are concerned^ especially as the actions of life 
promise to be comprehensible under them. 

2. That may be grasped : f a. sensibly: Palpable. 

* 579 , North Plutarch 261 Things not comprehensible, 

and without body. 

b. mentally : Conceivable, intelligible. 

1398 Florio Comprehensibile, comprehensible, that maybe 
comprehended, a X632 Donne Selections (1840) 181 It is 
apprehensible by sense, and not comprehensible oy reason. 
2823 Scribbleomama 248 To render the suMect compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity. 2841 H. H- Wilson Brit. 
India i. vi. I. 323 For reasons not easily comprehensible, 

Comprebemsibleness, comprehensible quality. 

2669 H. More 7 Epist. Pref. (T.\ Which facility 
and comprehensibieness must needs improve the usefulness 
of these expositions very considerably. 

Comprehensibly (kpmprihemsibli), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a comprehensible manner. 

*755 in Johnson [with quot. from Tillotson, where it 
occurs in ed. 1671 for comprehensively of Wks. 1714], 1887 
Sat. Rev. s Mar. 337 He undertakes nothing that he cannot 
carry out clearly and comprehensibly. 

Comprehension (k^pr^emjsn). In 5 -cion, 
[ad. L. comprehensibn-em a seizing, comprising, n, 
of action i.comprehenddre to Comprehend. Cf. 
F. comprehension c. in Littrd), which, may be 
the origin cff some &g. nses.] 

I. Inclusion, comprising. 

1. The action of comprehending, comprising, or 
including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prehended or comprised in a treatise, classification, 
description, proposition, etc. 

2342 Wyatt Defence Wks. (2862' p. xxxviii, I should wish 
.. that the king should be left out of the comprehension. 
*543 [see ComprehenseI. 2^33 T- Wilson Rket, i (^ues;- 
tions are called infinite, whiche. .axe propounded, without 
comprehension of time, place, and persone. 2397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, V. XX, 6 In the Old Testament there is a close com- 
prehension of the New, in the New an open discovery of the 
Old. 1644 MiLTON.£^ff«C Wks. (1847)98/1 Abetter education, 
in extent and comprehension fat more large. 2752 Johnson 


Rambler "U-o. 175 f 3 The excellence of aphorisms consists 
. .in the comprehension of some obvious and useful truth in 
a few words. 2838 J. Marti neau Studies C hr. 273 If in 
the one we see humanity at head-quarters in time^ in the 
other we see it at head-quarters in comprehension. 
b. lihet. (See quots.) 

1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 107 b, Comprehension is when 
bothe the above rehersed figures [/. e. Repetition and Con- 
version] are. .used, so that bothe one first worde must ofte 
be rehersed, and likewise al one last worde. What winneth, 
the hartes of men? Liberalitie. What continueth the 
e.state of a king ? Liberalitie, etc. 2727 32 Chambers Cycl.^ 
Comprehension^ a trope, or figure, whereby the name of a 
whole is put for a part ; or that of a part for a whole. 2753 
Johnson cites Harris. 

e, £ng. Bist. Ecclesiastical inclusioB ; esp. the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Established 
Church by enlarging the terms of ecclesiastical 
communion. 

1667-8 Pepys Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehension is 
likely to pass this Parliament for admitting of all persuasions 
in religion to the public observation of their particular 
worship. 1680 Baxter Cath. Comnmn. (1684) 13 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by . . a Comprehension. 2738 
Neal Hist. Furit. IV. 277 The conference between the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Divines about a Comprehen- 
sion. 2828 Lamb Let. to B. ISarton 5 Dec., I am for a 
comprehension, as divines call it ; but so as that the Church, 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to the silent 
Meeting-house. 2853 Macaulay Hist: Eng. xiv. III. 495 
The iiertinacity with which the High Church party. .re- 
fused even to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension. 

2 . The faculty or quality of comprehending; 
inclusive force ; comprehensiveness. 

2624 Selden Titles Hon. 75 Those names , . are of much 
narrower comprehension. 2703 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 515 
The Love of God,. is of va.st Comprehension. 2779-82 
Johnson L. A, Dryden Wks. II. 3S7 The affluence and 
comprehension of our language is, -displayed in our poetical 
translations of Ancient Writers. 2875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) 
II, 73 Words . . of the widest comprehension, or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of a gCHxi and honourable man. 
1 8. A comprehensive arrangement, summation, 
summary ^ any matter. Obs. 

c 1600 Rogers (J.), We must, .fix on thiswise and religious 
aphorism in my text, as the suni and comprehension of all, 
2639 Pearson Creed To Rdr., The Creed . . is a brief com- 
prehension of the objects of our Chrisjian faith. 2684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth II. 208 That grand idea, .is the treasury 
and comprehension of all knowledge. 

4 . Logic. The sum of the attributes comprehended 
in a notion or concept ; intension. 

1725 Watts Logic i. iii § 3 In universal Ideas it is proper 
to consider their Comprehension and their Extension. 2836 
Sir W. Hamilton viii, The Internal Quantity of a 
notion, — its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of . . 
the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought.^ x^S V i - itch Insiit, Logic § 238 
In Comprehension, the individual . . contains a sum of 
attributes. 

II. Mental grasping, understanding. 

5 . The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind ; understanding, 

? 23. . Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 10 For crafte nor for 
cuninge, [Caslte never comprehencion, 26^7 Gale CrL 
Ge?ttiles II. iii. 92 No»j<rnr, Intelligence, which they make 
to be a comprehension of the first principes of Science. 2729 
Butler Semn, Pref. Wks. 2874 II. 8 The title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy com- 
prehension. 2769 Burke Late State Nation Wks. 2842 L 

109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre- 
hension of the publick interest, Besant All Sorts 

110 No men are so solemn . . as the dull of comprehension. 

6. The mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have ) ; an adequate notion, 

2^7 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixiii. § x The comprehension 
which she hath of God. *646 Sir T. Brow’Nk Pseud. Ep. 
1. x, 39 Mechanicke and vulgar heads ascend not unto such 
comprehensions. 2802 Med. fmL V. 429 A subject of 
which he has not the most distant comprehension. 2873 
H. Spencer Fh-st Princ. i. iv. § 23. 70 what has changed 
your state from one of perplexity to one of comprehension? 
Mod. To attain to a full comprehension of the subject. 

7 . The faculty of grasping^ with the mind, power 
of receiving and containing ideas, mental grasp, 

axf£z Heylin Laotd i. 21 x A work .. not ^to be enter- 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, as were 
ascribed unto him .. by one of the Peers. 2736 Butler 
Anal. I. vii, A scheme, or constitution, beyond our com- 
prehension. 2793 Roscoe Lorenzo dd Medici x, Exhibiting 
. - depth of penetration, .and comprehension of mind. 281^ 
H. B. Wheatley How to Catalogue 3 To think that every 
thing is to be brought down to the comprehension of the fool, 
t III. 8 . Physical grasping, compression. Obs. 

2%6 More Antid. Ath. n. ii, Philos. Writ, (1712) 45 
Such a^ comprehension of the Particle [of air] as there is in 
the hairs of a lock of Wool. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) I. 54, I must have made some slight efforts toward a 
closer comprehension of her hand. 

tCompreliemsioaial, tz. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or tending to compre- 
hension ; comprehensive. 

1673 ff* Stubbe Further Find. Dutch War 63 Any 
General and Comprehensional course, t&ijj R. L’Estrange 
Anszv.^ Diss. 37 So Comprehensional a Charity, that All 
Christians . . may go to Heaven, Hand in Hand, Ibid. 46 
A Resolution . . betwixt the Comprehensional Church-of- 
England-Men, and the Dissenters. 

ComprelieilsiTO (kf>mprihe-nsiv), a. [ad. L. 
comprehensw-nsj f. comprehms- ppl, stem of com., 
prehenddre : see Comprehend and -ive. Cf. mod 
F. comprdhensifi dve.1 
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1. gen. Characterized by comprehension ; having 
the attribute of comprising or including much ; of 
large content or scope. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon, Pref.» Then is the Ciuilians defi- 
nition of it enough coraprehensiue. 1628 T. Spencer Lo^ick 
2x3 The comprehensiue whole, is parted betweene the things 
comprehended therein. 1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701J 
3 His Aim is more Comprehensive. 1709 Berkeley Th. 
Plsion Ded., The most noble, pleasant, and comprehensive 
of all the senses. 1809-10 Coleridge Friejtd (1865) 21 
Happiness (or, to use a . . more comprehensive term, solid 
well-being). 1849 Ruskin Sezt. Lamps i The reply was as 
concise as it was comprehensive — ‘ know what you have to 
do, and do it'. 1873 Jowett (ed. 2) iV. 124 A com- 

prehensive survey of the philosophy of Plato, 
b. Inclusive of\ embracing. 
n:i:637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 244 [A] Tongue.. compre- 
hensive of such rich and rational expressions. 1691 Kay 
Creation i. (17041 190 Plant thee Orchards . . in such order 
as may be . . most comprehensive of Plants. 1720 Gordon 
& Trench ard Indep. WJdg No. 22 (1728) 206 Charity it 
self, which is comprehensive of all the Vertues. i839_ Bailey 
Feshts (1854) 132 O Heaven, .comprehensive of all life. 

e. Sometimes with, the enlarged sense : Contain- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 

1662 Pepys Diaj-p 17 Aug., The Lord’s Prayer. .In Whose 
comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires. 
1684 Earl Roscomm. Ess, TransL Vej'se 52 But who did 
ever in French Authors see The comprehensive English 
Energy? 

2. Characterized by mental comprehension : a. 
that grasps or understands (a thing) fully. 

1628 Donne Serm. i Cor. xiii. 12 A comprehensive know- 
ledge of God it [our knowledge] cannot be. ax6^i Bp. 
Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 27 Comprehensive know- 
ledge. .is no part of our Indowments. 1677 Gale Gen- 
tiles II. IV. 294 Comprehensive knowledge is that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far as it is intelligible, is knowen. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 251 A comprehensive faculty that 
grasps Great purposes with ease. 

b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 

X700 DrydenP^^ to Fadles Wks. (Globe) 501 He [Chaucer] 
must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature. 1721 Lett. Jr. Mist’s yml, (1722) II. 126 These 
very philosophical comprehensive Men. 1818 Jas. yLvLi,Brit. 
India Pref. 17 note^ The superiority of the comprehensive 
student over the partial observer, a 1843 Southey Inscript. 
xxxii. One comprehensive mind All overseeing and per- 
vading all. 

8 . Logic. Intensive. 

1725 Watts Logic i. vi. § 9 {heading) Of a comprehensive 
Conception of Things, and of Abstraction.^ 1783 Reid 
I fit ell. Powers y. i. Wks. 390/2 It is an axiom in logic— that 
the more extensive any general term is, it is the less compre- 
hensive. 1830 Baynes New Analytic 72 notCt [The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for it proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
to a less. 

ComprelieilsiYely (kpmprihe-nsivH), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LY ^.] In a comprehensive manner. 

1628 Donne Serm. i Cor. xiii. 12 Our knowledge cannot 
he so dilated, nor God condensed and contracted so, as that 
we can know him. .comprehensively. 1820 Foster in Life 
^ Corr, (1846) n. II To state the fact and the truth com- 
prehensively. 1883 Upool Daily Post 7 May 4/8 A measure 
dealing comprehensively with the subject of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

Comprelieiisiveness (kfunprihemsivnes). [f. 
as prec. + -ness,] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the quality of comprising or including much. 

1633 Shelford Treat. 188 The universalitie and com- 
prehensivenesse of God’s will. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
vi. (1695) 333 General Truths . . by their comprehensiveness 
..enlarge our view, and shorten our way to Knowledge. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs^ Wks. VI. 222 In learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness it is fully equal to all the 
modern dissertations. 1883 Harped s Mag. Feb. 473/1 The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is surprising. 

b. Spec. Breadth of intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiasiici, Basil 218 The quickness and 
comprehensiveness of his Parts. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xxviii. 81 Those, whose accuracy of jemark, and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of 
regard. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets ii. 37 Nothing is more 
remarkable about Empedocles than his versatility and 
comprehensiveness, 

tComprelie*nsor. Obs. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from comprehendere : see above.] One who has 
attained to full comprehension. (In 17 th c. 
Divinity, with reference to Philipp, iii. 12-13 ; cf. 
the Vulgate.) 

1633 W. Sclater Fun. Serm. (1654) 16 Not Comprehen- 
sors, till actually instated Members of the Church Triumph- 
ant above in glory. ^1x636 '^v.^mslSouVs Far&iueU % 'j 
Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] comprehensors. 1637 
God’s Plea 280 Christ, .was Comprehensor from the 
beginning . . yet his experimental knowledge came by 
degrees, a 1710 Bp. Bull Serm. v. Wks. 1827 L ii7Tbongh 
St. Paul were an excellent apostle, yet he was still but a 
man .. a viator, not a comprehensor, a proficient, not yet 
fully perfect. 

Comprehenss, Sc. var. of Compbbhencb. Ohs^ 
t Compre'nd, V. Ohs. [b.. OW. comprend-rc, 
or its original, L. comprend~h^e, contr. f. compre- 
: see Comprehend.] == Comprehend. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iv, 163 Resoun . . comprendiJ> Jj® 
J?inges ymaginable and sensible, c 1400 Rom. Rose 6635, I 
wole not determine Of prynces power .. Ne by my word 
comprende, iwys, If it so ferre may strecche in this, c 1420 
Pallad. on Hnsb. in. 394 Doutlesse every graffyng wol com- 
prende, Untempered lyme yf with the graffes be Put in the 


plages. 1394 Carew Tasso ( 1881) 8^ He . .well comprends ; 
Man findes no faith where God receiues a nay. 

t Coiiipre*sbyter- Obs. [a. L. compreshyter 
(in Augustine, etc. ) : see Com-.] A fellow pres- 
byter : cf. Co-presbyter (in Co- pref.), 

[1532 VioEB. Confut. Wks. 426/1 Saynt Hierome 

was rather contente to ioyn the latine coniunccion with the 
Greke woorde, and call it compresbyter,\ n:z6oo Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. vn. yii. § i Donatus, and Fortunatus, and No- 
vatus, and Gordius, our com-presbyters. 1606 Whetenh all 
Disc. A bfises in C/i. 86 Peter Martyr his combresby ter or 
fellow Elder. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 255 Mr. 
George Grame a compreshyter, minister at Scoone. 

Hence Ooinpresbyte’rial a., of or pertaining to 
a session or body of presbyters. 

1641 Milton Clu Discipl. i. (1851) 11 Coequall and com- 
presbyteriall Power to ordaine Ministers and Deacons. 

t Compre’sence. Obs. rare-^. [f. Com- + 
Presence.] Presence together ; co-presence. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. iv. Wks. IX. 595 Not directly 
and immediately by the elements of bread and wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or compresence with these 
elements than is in baptism. 1637 S. W. Schism Dzspack’t 
639 Luther, .found the middle tenet of compresence of both 
Body & Bread. 

t Compresentia*lity, Obs. mnce-wd. [f. Com- 
+ Presentiaeity.] The quality of being present 
together. So Compresentia'tion. 

1686 H. More Real Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may be a Consubstantiation rightly interpreted, that 
is a Compresentiation, or rather Compresentiality of both 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body and Blood of 
Christ at once. 

Compress (kpmpre's), V. [a. OF. compresse-r, 
ad. L. compressd-re to press together, oppress, freq. 
of comprimere to press together, restrain, check, 
etc., f. com- together -^-premere to press. As com- 
press also coincides with the ppl. stem compress- 
of comprimere (from which stem the Eng. repr. of 
a L. verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimpre and mod.F. corn- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation Comprime 
has not ©adured in the language,] 

1. To press together, to squeeze; a. separate 
things. 

<:x4oo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 125 A Hune clout wet 
in b® white of an ey, & sumwhat be white compressed out, 
1482 Monk of Eveshasn (Arb.) 23 They sawe. .hys lyppys a 
lytyl to moue with his chekys compressyd as he had re- 
sceyued orswelowde sum swete thing fallynin to hys mowth. 
1704 Newton Optics ii. i. Compressing two prisms hard 
together, 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum., ‘ Temptation^ Paris, 
She gave ine both her hands, closed together, into mine : it 
was impossible not to compress them in that situation. «8x 
CowpER Retirement 45)5 In a parlour snug and small. .'The 
man of business and his friends compressed. 

b. a hollow thing, so as to make it of smaller 
capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. v. xxiv. (1495) 133 The free 
passage of the ay re . . is forbode and lette by wryngynge 
and compressynge of the Ysophagus. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 287 'The muscles called Cremesteres which 
compresse the leading Vessels. 1660 Boyle New Exp, 
Phys. Meek, xx. 146 The Vessel . . was . . struck . . with a 
Wooden Mallet, and thereby was manifestly compress’d, 
whereby the inclosed Water was crouded into less room. 
X797 Bewick BHt. Birds (1847) I. p. x, Tin tubes were found 
to be brokerij compressed, and distorted. 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic ii. 19 The retina at the protruded part will be 
compressed by the outward pressure of the contained fluid, 
e. Surg., To close by compression. 

1804 Med. Jrnl. XI L 545^ The instrument . . seems to be 
well adapted for compressing the humeral artery, or any 
other that can be easily prised gainst a bone. 1836 
Marryat Japhet Hu, My professional knowledge saved 
his life. I compressed the artery. 

2. To press (a substance) together closely; to 
squeeze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg* 128 In b® firste caas dura mater 
is compressed. 1643 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. § 4 Stiff 
bodies, that by violence are compress’d and drawn into a 
less capacious figure. 1684 T, Burnet Earth 1 . 147 If 
the ram fell upon even and level ground, it would only 
sadden and compress it. 1789 W. Buchan Med. (1790) 
60s A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
squeezed into a small size. 1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 182 
The slivers again assume the form of bands of stubbing, and 
are then passed between a pair of rollers to compress them. 

b. Physics. To condense a gaseous or other 
elastic body by pressure so that it decreases in bulk 
without loss of mass. 

1677 Hale Orig.Man. il xl 240 Air compressed. - 
breaks the Vessel wherein it is compressed. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 127 A large quantity of air, whose spring 
being compressed in little room. 1838 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil. 152 The water, .compresses the air and produces 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1863 Tyndall Heat iv, 
140 By., powerful means we compress water, but the 
force necessary to accomplish this is very great. 

To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pressure); a. things material. 

1833 Brewster iVhtif. Magic vl . 142 Some ships were ele- 
vate to twice their proper height, while others were com- 
pressed almost to a line* 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert’s^ R. 
(1855) 33 How I longed to be able to compress my form into 
utter littleness# 

b. Language, thought^ etc. ; to condense. 

1746 Melmoth PUny 1. xyi. (R.), The same strength of 
expression, though more compressed, runs through his his- 
torical harangues. r7(Q Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 149 To en- 
I able me projjerly to compress and digest my thoughts. 1837 


Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. i. v. 27 These, greatly compressing 
themselves, shall speakj each an instant, 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. li. 44 What I have to say .. cannot 
be compressed into a very few words. 

4^. fig. To condense, concentrate. 
x8oo Med. jfrnl. IV. sst> I compressed them, into one dose 
three times a day. s8si micnoEArckit. Heav.sg The size 
of the mirror is only the measure of its power to collect and 
compress feeble rays of light 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. 
xvii, The eager theorising of ages is compressed .. in the 
momentary want of a single mind. 1877 Tyndall in Daily 
News 2 Oct. 2/4 We have,. terror, hope, sensation, calcula- 
tion, possible ruin, and victory compressed into a moment, 
t fi^K' To repress, keep under restraint. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Peif, {yg. de W. 1531) xisb, Compresse thy 
passyon by scylence & kepe it in the that it passe not thy 
mouth. 1379 hYLY Eupkues (Arb.) 145 The greatest wise- 
dome in Socrates in compressing his anger, is worthy great 
commendation. ^ 1638 Ussher Ann. vi. 483 Hierax com- 
pressed the mutiny, by paying the souldiers arreares out of 
his own purse. 1847 Grote Hist. Greece n. xxvL (1862) IIL 
17 Who . . compressed under his sceptre a large proportion 
of these ferocious, .plunderers. 

6 . To embrace sexually, Obs. : 

<r 1611 Chapman Iliad Pref. (1857) 69 A virgin of that isle com- 
pressed by that Genius. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 351 Rhea 
Sylvia , . a vestal!, being compressed and found with child, 
1700 Dryden Fables, Ceyx 4* A Icyone 494 They hill, they 
tread : Alcyone compress’d Sev’n days sits brooding on her 
floating nest. 1723 Pope i. 95 Neptune. .in nis cave 

the yielding nymph compress’d, 
t Compre'SS, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. com^ 
pa. pple. : see prec.] —Compressed. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxviii, Nor penetrate the 
crusty fence Of constipated matter close compresse. 
Compress^ (k^-mpres), sb. [a. F. compresse 
(i 6 th c. in Pare), ad. L. compressa, from compressus, 
pa. pple. of comprimere : see prec.] 

1. Surg, A soft mass of linen, lint or other ma- 
terial formed into a pad, wJiich, by the aid of a 
bandage, can be made to press upon any part ; 
used for compressing an artery, for keeping a dress- 
ing, plaister, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropathic use, applied 
to a piece of cloth, wetted with water, and tightly 
covered with a waterproof pr thick impervious, 
bandage, applied to the surface of the body for thq 
relief of inflammation or irritation. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 48 Take find 
Hempen toa and make thefpf little compresses, as bigge as 
the palme of a childe’s hande, & madefye them heerin, and 
apply them on the Eyes. 1676 R. W iseman Chirurg. Treat: 
IV. iv, 277 , 1 dressed it again with Lenients, Compresse, and 
good Bandage. 1725 Bradley Fam.Dict. s.v. Nerves, Put 
a Compress to it that has been dipt in the same Wine. 1807 
Med. Jml. XVII; 301 The leg was dressed and . . a thick- 
compress was applied under the calf, with a view to prevent 
more sinuses. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5)' 
113 The pad . , to be placed immediately over a graduated 
compress, which is to be put directly over tbe wound in the 
artery. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxvji. The former had 
a wet compresse around her body. 1863 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug.. 
3/1 Anyone who has ever applied a cold compress to a sore- 
throat. 1870 Buedley Prod. Hydrop. (ed. la;, Body band* 
aTC or wet compress. 

2. A machine for pressing cotton-bales and other' 
articles into a compact form for transport, etc. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

Compressed (k^mpre*st), ppl. a. [f. Com- 

press V . + -ED.] 

1. Pressed together closely, so as to occupy small 
space ; pressed into a smaller volume and denser, 
composition than the ordinary ; condensed. 

Compressed air has, from its elasticity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is also used in, 
Med . ; hence such phrasal comb, as compressed air engine, 
compressed air bath (sometimes hyphened). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. vii. 57 Sest J>ou nat how 
streit and how compressed {ante so streyt y^rongen] is jiilke 
glorie bat 5e trauailen aboute to shew and to multiplie. 
1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. ii. (1682) 128 The compressed 
air suddenly finding out a way of eruption. 173X-S9 M iller 
Card. Diet. s. v. Wind, Compress’d Air is denser than Air 
less compress’d. 1857 Engineer IV. 144/1 Making com- 
pressed yeast. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 30/2 Ware's- 
Compressed Air-bath is for subjecting a patient to an en- 
veloping atmosphere of air under pressure. 602/2 The 

compressed-air engine at Ardsley Colliery, .travels on wheels 
and is pushed to its work by hand. Ibid, 604/1 A machine 
for making compressed bullets. 1879 Daily News 16 Dec. 
5/8 The compressed gas being driven into a strong boiler. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 13 May 2/2, 

b. Compressed score : a musical score in which 
more than one voice-part is written on a single 
staff ; esp. four-part harmony ^vritteh on two staves. 

X877 (title), The Congregational Psalmist : a companion 
to all the new Hymn-books. .Compressed Score edition. 
o. fig. Concentrated; condensed. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius v. 105 Furnished with more' 
compressed thoughts. 1831-^3 Brimley JSrr., Tennyson 96 
* Love thou thy Land * is only to be compared with an essay 
of Lord Bacon’s for its compressed energy. 1871 Farrar 
Witfu Hist. 130 The compressed and haughty page of 
Tacitus. 

2. Having a flattened form, like the result of 
pressure ; having the two opposite sides nearly 
plane or flat; spec, in Zool. and Hot, flattened 
laterally, or along its length. 

t668 Wilkins Real Char. 112 A small compressed seed. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Leaf, Compressed leaf, 
one with, the mark of an impression on both sides. 1797 


CQMPRESSEBIsY. 

Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 293 l^e bill is two incbes 
long, vertically compressed on the sides. s8i6 Playfair 
Nat. Phil. IL T79 Mars, .is compressed at the poles, so that 
his equatorial diameter is to his polar axis as 16 to 15 nearly, 
S849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 201 The hand , . is 
furnished with five powerful but compressed nails. 1882 
Vines Sachs" Bot, 620 The stem then becomes cylindrical, 
or, if it is compressed , . still with a uniform breadth. 

b. Printing. Compressed type x — condensed 
type, or a variety thereof. 

1873 Ure Diet. Manuf. III. 641 Types.. have undergone 
every change in form that fancy or taste could suggest . . 
clarmden, a modification of compressed, or tall 

thin letters. 

3. Of separate things : Pressed together. 
r847 Lytton L-itcretia 1. Pro!., His cotnpressed lips tdd 
that he felt the an^ishof the laugh that circled round him. 

■ Compressealy (k^mpre'sedli, -pre'Stli), adv. 
[f. prec. + In a compressed manner; with 

compression. 

1830 Fraseds Mag. I. 411 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as com- 
pressingly. 1830 Bladm. Mag. XXVII. 281 True passion 
IS often sparing of words ; compressedly eloquent. 

COMpresser (k^mpre’Ssjt), [f as prec. + -ER,] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

S819 P.O. Bond. Direefory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
compresser, Blackwall. 

Compressibility (k/mpresibi*liti). [f. next 
■+* -ITY ; cf F. conipressthiUU!\ The quality of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

*789 W. Buchan Dorn, Med. (1790) 605 The compress- 
ibility of .sponge. 1836 Todd Cycl. Aimt. I. 502 The extra- 
ordinary compressibility of the other viscera.^ 

b. esp. in Physics. The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without decrease of its mass. 

1691 Boyle Wks. (1772) III. 507 The great compress- 
ibility, if I may so speak, of the air, 1830 Herschel Sind. 
Nat. Phil. 237 The compressibility. . of ice is very nearly 
the same with that of water, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
viii § 404 The Compressibility of water in the depths of the 
sea, is one per cent for every 1000 fathoms. 

Compressible (k^mpre-sibl), a. [f. Compress 
V. + -IBLE ; the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L. compress-tts \ derivation 
from L. compressdre, 'B, compresser, Vfod\A give com- 
pressahle : cf. Pbbssablb. So naod. F. compressiblei\ 
That may be compressed ; capable of compression. 

os 1691 Boyle Wks. (1772) IH* S08 Not., to conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
*794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xl 442 Perma- 
nently-elastic fluids are all compressible. 1855 J* S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon II. xxvi. 481 You will have to restrain 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 794 Both layers were, .in a 
state of tension , .the one [layer], .was but slightly extensible 
or compressible. 

b. Of the pulse ; see quot. 

1863 Pall Mall G, 12 May a The physicians have an ex- 
pression which they apply to a feverish pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger ; they c^f it a 
compressible pulse,^ 1873 H. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes moderately full, hut is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Hence Compressiblezxess. 

1730-6 Bailey, Compressibility, compressibleness, capable- 
ness to be pressed close. Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Compre*ssiag[, vU. sb. [£ Compbess v.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. ; compression. 

*398 tsee Compress i b]. 1804 Med. Jml. XIL 546 The 
compressing of the principal arterj' or arteries that supply 
the part or parts with blood, .will stop the bleeding. 

Compressing (k^mpre-siq), ppl. [f. as 
prec. + -INS 52.] That compresses. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xiii. 8$ The Vessel 
. . made . . less full of compressing matter. 1713 Dbrham 
Pkys.-Theol. OneofMr. Hawkesbee's Compressing 

Engines.^ x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. App. 432 A compressing 
force acting at right angles to the planes of cleavage. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 31/2 The air-compressing en^ne of 
Sommeilleur. .worked the rock-drills. 

Compre'ssingly, [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] in 
a compressing way ; with compression. 

1830 Fraser^s Mag. 1 . 411 [see Compressedly]. 1834 Ibid. 
XLIX. 164 The ant-eater embraces and hugs him so com- 
pressingly, as very soon to squeeze him to death. 

Compression (kympre-Jan). Also 5 -d 00 m- 
prysioti, -prission. [a. F. compression, ad. L, 
compressidn-em, n. of action, f. comprimdre (ppl. 
stem compress-) ; see Compbess v.} 

1. The action of compressing; pressing together, 
squeezmg ; forcing into a smaller compass ; con- 
densation by pressure. 

esApo Loat/ranc's Cirurg. (MS. A) 23 A gristil . . bah sixe 
helpingis [uses}, .jjo .ij. Jjat pe harde schulde not hirte be 
neische, nameli in )?e tyme of compressioun [». r. compris- 
sion], & in |>e tyme of smytinge. ^ 1397 Lowe Chirttvg. (1634) 
58 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else by 
the great comprysion thereof. 1599 Soliman ^ P. i. in Hazl 
Dodsley V, 289 Why, what is jewels, or what is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression. 1659 
Leak Water-wks, Pref. 3 Water cannot be forced by com- 
prespon to be contained in less space then its Natural ex- 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) IL 59 The infant 
Itself has milk in its own breasts, which may be squeezed 
out by compression. 1863 Tyndall Heat i, § 7 (1870) 6 To 
coi^ider the development of heat by compression, 
b. Constraint, coercion. 

1880 Ck, Times 10 Nov. 779 Dwelling chiefly upon the 
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causes of modern infidelity in France, [be] does not hesitate 
to ascribe it in a great measure to the compression exerci^d 
by Louis XI V. 

(i. fig. The condensation of thought or language. 
1820 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) 11 . v. 92 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monasi. 
Ord. Pref. (1863) 15 The difficulty of compression has been 
the greatest of all my difficulties. 

2. A state or condition of being compressed. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xx, (1632) 43 Those instruments 

. . have their proper compressions and dilatations, etc. 
1771 Mackenzie Man of Feel. {1886) 37 His fingers lost 
their compression. 1849 Murchison Sihtria ix. 204 Every 
variety of distortion and compression. 1871 li'^'&v>K\xFragm. 
Sc. fed. 6} L ix. 300 The moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
compression. 

b. of thought, language, or writing. 

*759 Johnson Idler No. 70 p 4 Best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. 1833 J. 
Badcock Dom. Amusem. p. vi, The state of compression 
in which it [the treatise] now appears. 

e. fig. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

176a Miller tr. Duhaniel's Hnsb. n. ii. (ed. 2) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harve.st, 1816 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 280 
Tlmt nation is too high-minded .. to remain quiet under its 
present compression. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (i883> 523 
That previous letter, .had been written in much tribulation 
and compression of heart. 

3. Compression of the poles : the flattening of a 
planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. 

1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 179 The compression of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
iSjip Mrs, Somerville Connect. Phys. .S^^. iv. 34 Of ascer- 
taining the compression of Jupiter’s spheroid. 

t4. Surg. A compress. Obs. rare. 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhoite-ds Bk. Physicke iio/i W® m^^st 
also nave for the same intente. Compressions, or little pil- 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

b. Short for ^ compression of the brain 
1847 South tr. Chelbts' Surg. I. 410 It is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression. 1870 T. Holmes Surg. (ed 2j II. 257 
In well-marked compression, however, the patient is gener- 
ally perfectly insensible. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, treatment ; compression - 
casting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould ; compression-cock, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

183* Seidel Organ 26 Kaufmann, of Dresden . . invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1 . 603/x The compression-chamber receives its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmosphere by valves open- 
ing inward. Ibid. The power of such a compression machine. 

Compre-ssional, a. [f. prec. -h -al,] Of or 
pertaining to compression. 

1887 G. H. Darwin Earthq. in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 266 The 
compressional waves may have passed , . before the arrival 
of the distortional waves. 

Compressive (k^mprc'siv), a. [f, L. type 
^compresslv-us, f. compress- ppl. stem of com- 
primlre : see -IVE. So mod.F. compressif -ive.] 

1. Having the attribute or function of compress- 
ing ; tending to compress. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 The compressiue motion 
of the Ventricle and intrels. 1620 Venner Fia Recta vii. 
Ill By reason of their compressiue faculty, being eaten 
after meate, they [apples] make the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements, 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy 
V. xxxiii, His three fingers supported [the book] without the 
least compressive violence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 171 The bark . , has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, expelling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the character of heart-wood. 1836 Grote 
Greece 11. xci. XH, 21 A neighbour sure to be domineering 
and compresrive, and likely enough to be tyrannical 
1 2. Consisting in or caused by compression. Obs. 
*57* J* Jones Bathes of Bath i. 7 a, Ytchmg payne com- 
metn of a tarte or salt humor . . Compressiue, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constrayneth, 
the membre or part. 1662 H. More Immort. Soul in. i. 
148 A more then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
very well prove painful to the Soul, 

Hence Compre'ssively adv., with compression. 
1830 Carlyle Sartor Res. ii, [My upbringing] was 
riTOrous, too frugal, compressively secluded, 

Compressor (kj^mpre'saj). [a. L. compressor, 
agent-noun from comprimdre to Compbess.] One 
who or that which compresses ; in technical uses. 

a. Anai. A muscle which compresses a part. 
(Frequent in the L. names of individual muscles.) 

\Jl^^'^^^^'^Cycl.Supp,,Compressornams,\vi.^mX<my, 
a name given . . to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Todd Cycl. Anat II, 223/1 Its action [i-e. that of the 
muscle] . . when convex, makes it a compressor. 

b, Surg. An instrument for compressing a part 
of the body, as a nerve, artery, duct, etc,; also a 
tourniquet. 

1870 T. Holmes Surg. (ed. 2) III, 4!^ The instruments re- 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Aneurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather, 
o. A (surgical or hydropathic) compress. 

1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 , 153, I resolutely abstain 
from pills — continuing to wear my compressor, 

d. An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical investigations ; a compressorium. 


COMPBmT. ' 

a88i Carpenter Microscope (ed. 6) 150 In all these Com- 
pressors, it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass within 
convenient limits. 

e. Naut. An iron lever by means of which the 
chain-cable as it runs out can be jammed to the 
chain -pipe and checked or stopped. 

cxB 6 o H. SrvAur Seaman's Catt’ch. 55 In letting go the 
anchor, when it is necessary to check the cables . . the com- 
pressors, .will control their descent. 1878 Scribn. Mag, 
XV. 666/2 An effort was made to man the starboard com- 
pressor so as to check the other anchor when let go. 

f. Ctm. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform during the recoil. 

1839 F. Griffiths 44 ri'f/. Man. (18621 119 When the com- 
pressors are used, the running-up is by jerks. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Compressor, a niechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facilita. ing the working of the large guns 
recently introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by the turn of a handle for running up, 

g. A machine for compressing air, esp. for use as 
a motive power. More fully air- compressor. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 602/2 The Mount Genis 
Tunnel air-compressors ..The compressors operate by ap- 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend- 
ing in an inclined tube, to drive a body of confined air into a 
receiver. 1879 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/8 A compressor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes. 1882 Stand- 
ard 27 Dec. 7/1 The compressed air is conveyed from the com- 
pre.ssors down the. .shaft to the boring machine by. .pipes, 

Compressoritim (kf?mpresoaTii?m). [f. as 
prec. + -OEIUM : cf. JL. scriptorium, etc.] A com- 
pressor ; spec, an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination. 

1843 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. I. 168 To steep it in 
weak acetic acid, and then to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. iii. 195, 

Compressnre (k^mprejau, -oi). [f. compress- 
ppl. stem of L. comprimlre + -ure : cf. beessure, 
L. pressitra.l The action or process of compress'- 
ing; pressure together ; trepre.«sion. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxix, (16581 313 The superficies., 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, by polish- 
ing, or by compressure together. 1633-60 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (170T) 180 The compres.sure of Sedition.^. 17x3 
Derham Pkys.-Theol. i. i. 5, I . . Compressed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compressure, 
FrasePs Mag. VII. 388 Curious., is this same com- 
pressure of Histoiy. 1841 Mrs. Tonna Pers. Recollect. iL 
32 Compressure of the feet was. .forbidden, 

t Comprie’st. Obs. nome-wd. [£ Com- + 
Priest.] A fellow-priest ; a compresbyter. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 122 Deferring to 
chastise his lewd and insolent Compnests. 

t Co*mprimate, ppi. a. Obs. rare, fprob. £ 
F. comprimi, pa. pple.of comprhner: ci. affectionate, 
and -ATE 5i.] Compressed. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Q. Chirurg. D iij b, The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to anotlier. 

t Compri*me, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. comprim- 
dre orF. comprimerx see Compress zJ To compress. 

1S4X R. Copland Guydon's Q. Ckhmrg, E ij b, For feare, . 
that it compryme the brayne. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Perturbations . . either dilate, or comprime the heart. 

So t Co’mpriment [ad. L. compriment-em pr, 
pple.], a compressing agent. 

1684 tr. Bones s Merc. Compit. vni, 270 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone [to stop bleed ing], 

t Comp3?mt| V. Obs. rare. [£ Com- + Feint 
a] To share in printing. 

(Used in 17th c. of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the Kingls Printer, 
and Stationers* Company, in printing privileged hooks.) 

a. trans. 

Tanner MS. in Gutch Coll. C*fn <1781) I, 284 Cam* 
brid^ hath liberty of comprinting, with the King's Printers, 
Md Company of Stationers, these privileged books follow, 
ing: 1. The and the singing ^.Grammars. 

3. All other Schoolbooks. 4. Almanacks. 168.^ J. Wallis 
ibid. 280 After the wars [rxdso-flo] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those at London, /bid. 1 . 281 The 
Universities Right to print or comprint Bibles. 

b. absol. or intr, 

1678-9 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 276 The King’s Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to them [the University of 
Oxford] for their forbearance of comprinting [of Bibles]. 

% The following misuse of the word inserted by 
Kersey in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionary ever since ; in some 
it is even given to the exclusion of the correct 
meaning. From Kersey it was adopted also by 
Giles Jacob in his Plew Law Diet, 1729, and has 
been handed on by Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 

[1676 Philt-ips {App. n, * A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the L. or Gr. as are either to be used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or totally to be rejected as bar- 
barous*), Comprint, to print another’s Copy.] 1706 — (ed. 
Kersey), To Comprint {Law-Term), thi.s Word properly 
signifies to print together ; but is commonly taken for the 
Deceitful Printing of another’s Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
to the prejudice of the rightful Proprietor. [Hence (with 
modifications) in Kersey xvoy-ai, Bailey x72I“, Johnson 
* 7!K“* recent Dictionaries.] 1729 G. Jacob New Laio 
Did., Comprint intends a surreptitious printing of another 
Bookseller’s C<my, to make Gain thereby, which is contrary 
to the Stat. 14 Car. II. c. 33, and other Statutes. [But the 
subject is not mentioned in the Statute cited.] Thence in 
Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 


COMFEISABLE. 

[Hence ComprSut, sb. A modem dictionary 
figment, ^ founded on the loose wording of the 
explanation of the verb in the law diets, above.] 

ComprisaMe (k^mprorzabl), Also 7-9 
-izable. [f. Compkise v. + -able,] Capable of 
being comprised. 

i6xo W. Folkingham Art of Surzwy iv. Conclus. 85 
More ample Presidents,- than may seeme. .tobe coraprizable 
in the decurted Passages . . of this supplement. 1777 Hist. 
Europe m Amt. Re^. 39/1 Comprizabie in a small compass. 
1833 Herschel Astron. iii. 153 The whole map. .not being 
coraprizable within any finite limits. 

Comprisal tkf^mproi-zal). ? Obs. Also 7 -izall. 
[f. Comprise v. + -al.] The action of comprising ; 
fliat in which this is embodied ; a compendium. 

1643 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. c. § 993 Here 
hast thou briefly and closely trussed up a short com- 
pnzall. 1649 J, E, tx. Bekmen’s Epist. 22 Which I shall 
impart unto you . . in a briefe and short comprisall. x686 
’EoY-LKEng.^ Notion. Nat. 73 Cosmicai Mechanism ; that 
is, a Compnsal of all the mechanical affections.. that be- 
long to the matter of the great System of the Universe. 

Coinpris© (k^mprM'z), V. Also 5-7 compryse, 
5 6*^. coinpris, 7-9 comprize, [f. F, comprendre 
(pa. pple. and pret. Ind. cotttpris) :-L. cottipr endure ^ 
contr. from coiiiprehendere to Compbehend. Prob- 
ably^ formed by association with emprise^ and 
possibly with e 7 ite 7 pris 6 ^ both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Eng. sbs. of the same form (repr. 
'S. e 7 nprue, entreprise, fem. sbs. from pa. pple.), but 
being used as the Eng. reprs, of emprendre^ etitrc'- 
prendre^ formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of other compounds of -prendre by 
verbs, in -prise : cf. appi'ise, swp^dse.'] 

(Many of the early passages in which this word occurs are so 
vague that it is difficult to gather the exact sense.) 

f 1 . To lay hold on, take, catch, seize. Obs. 

1423 J AS, 1. KingisQ. xxviii, Quhat was the cause that 
ne [me] more comprisit Than othir folk to lyve in suich 
ruyne? <;i44o Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) m. 
xxviii, The sercher . . shal be ouerlayd & comprysed of 
hymselfe, 1523 Ld. Berners II. ccxxvii. 710 And 
the frenche kynge to comprise to his agreement his sonne 
in lawe [et prendroit le roy de francesur luyson filz], 1392 
Greene Poems^ (1856) 129 He could with counsels common- 
wealths comprise. 

t b. Sc. To seize under legal authority, * attach *. 

<; 3:575 [see Comprised]. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 87 The 
Kings officiars, in the end of the market, sail cause the said 
cattell to be comprised . . be leill men . . vntill the sumrae of 
the debt. x6ai Sc. Acts Jos. VI ^ c. 6 ? i That sumrae of 
money for the which the sayde Landes are comprised. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. No. 133 (1862) I. 322, I will think it no 
bondage to be rouped, comprised, and possessed by Christ 
as His bondman. 

+ 2 . To * take in * (mentally), perceive, compre- 
hend, conceive. Obs. 

^ 147s Caxton "jiason 41 b, By alle that I see and comprise 
in you, hit semeth not. .that ye be seke. X483 — Chets. Gi. 
27 For to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. 1348 
Udall, etc. Erasfn. Par. John 3 a, What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion comprise how that God the father . . 
doeth continually beget God^ the sonne ? 1363 Man Mus- 
culud Commonpl. 372 a, It is very hard to comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde. x68o H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 198 A name . . that no man knew but 
himself . . he alone that is it, being able to comprize it, 

■f b. ? To hold or bear in mind. Obs.—^ 

a iszS Skelton L>k. Albany, Lenuoy, In his mynde to 
comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an aramas 
gray. 

f e. inlr. with of. Obs. 

i48x Caxton Myt ^. t , v. 20 Witte & raison for to serche 
and compryse of thinges of therthe. 

3 . To bring together and comprehend or include, 
esp. in a treatise. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xx. 44 Of matere . . I hard 
said on sa mony wys, That al I couth moucht weil compris. 
1360 Daus tr. Slezdane’s Comm. 150 They cohdescended to 
compryse the whole matter in wryting. 1386 Thynne in 
Holinshed III. 1592 That some fauourer of learned mens 
fame, would comprise their names and works in a particular 
volume. 16x0 Holland Cemtdetis Brit. i. 290 Whose . . 
vertues, if in verse I now should take in hand For to com- 
prize. 

b. esp. T 0 comprehend compendiously ; to sum up. 

*334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M . Aurelius (1546) X ij, In 
a monethe a man might recken all the stones.. but in a 
M. yeres he myght not comprise the malices of hi[r] yll 
customes. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 147 b, The prayer of the 
Lorde. .conteyneth . . great and weyghty matters, suche as 
neither aungell nor man. .was able sopitheli to comprise in 
so few wordes. ^1794 IdtcLm Evid. n. ii. (18x7) The neces- 
sity . . of comprising what he delivered within a small com- 
pass. 1838 Bright Sp. India 24 June, There is far more in 
It. .than any man. .can comprise, .within the compass of a 
speech of ordinary length. 

C. To comprehend or include or m a class 
or denomination. 

X597 KooKEVt Eccl, Pol. v. IviiL § 2 We use . . under the 
name of their substance not only to comprise that whereof 
they outwardly consist, but also the secret grace. 1732 
Johnson Rambler No. 194 P4 This knowledge [of the 
world] she comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of 
the present hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
fashions, etc. 1853 fi'* Bronte Villeite yiii. (1876) 68 In 
her own single person she could have comprised the duties of 
a first minister and a superintendent of police. 

4 . Of things material : f a. To take in within its 
space ; to enclose, to hold, Obs. 
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1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 221/4 Al the world myght not 
haue comprysed hym. 13x6 Fabyan ni. ccxl. 281, viii 
fote of grounde nowe hath my body comprysed. 1621 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 105 The amendements 
cannot be comprised in the parcheraent. They have newe 
wrytten yt. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 1647 
H. More Song of Soitl i. in. xxxviii, But smoreing filth so 
close it doth comprize That it cannot flame out, 

b. To contain, as parts making up the whole, 
to consist of (the parts specified). 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 16 The fourme of the world and 
the facyon after that it conteyneth and compriseth. i66a 
SnLLiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. ir. iv. § 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief parts of it were comprized. 
1868 Peard Water-Farfti. xiii. 130 The works . . comprise 
four ponds for fish. Mod. Advt. The house comprises box- 
room, nine bed-rooms, bath-room, etc. 

C. To extend so as to contain, to extend to ; to 
cover a space or time. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg. C iv, A corde 
that, .compriseth all the elbow and moeueth the lytell ariiie. 
1836 Stanley Sinai <5* Pal.^ v. (1858) 255 The first division 
of this plain, which comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines. X870 Max Muller .Fc. Relig. (1873) 49 The 
registers, .which comprised a period of 200,000 years. 

5 . Of things immaterial: a. To take in or in- 
clude ; as opposed to leaving out. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bnpi. 67 The term [seed of God] doth 
comprize Infants. 1823 Thacher Mil, fmL 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subject. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commentaries, as will . . comprize almost every object 
of the justices' jurisdiction. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. 
in. xiii. 102 The third division of our subject . . comprizes 
what is necessary . . to be known previous to the study of 
history. 1837 Dickens Pichw. xv, *The word politics ,. 
comprises, in itself,^ a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude 

6 . passim. To be included, embraced, compre- 
hended : a. inipx within) a document or its scope, 
in a class, or group. 

CX42S Wyntoun Cron. ix. ix. 60 Thre yheris trwys.. 
Qwhare-in k® Scottis men and k® kyng ware comprysyd. 
1483 Caxton Cato 5 b, Ouer and aboue these [command- 
ments] that be comprysed in this sayd table. 1325 Bp. 
Clerk in Ellis Orif. Lett, ii, 88 I. 320 Theys maters war 
. . nott comprisyd in the articles expressly. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, V. ii. 96 She is our capitall Demand, compris'd 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles. _ 1656 Bramhall 
Replic. 22 The new Articles since comprised in that Creed. 
1823 H, J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 271^ Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 
b. in, within a space or time, between limits. 
1587 Golding De Momay vi. 81 The Might or Power is 
couertly comprised betweene them both. ^ 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 7 The writing.. wherein her oath for 
never marrying againe was comprised. 1784 Cook*s Voy. 
(1790) VI. 1963 That memorable day, in which are com- 
prized the affecting incidents, and melancholy particulars. 
*787 J* Barlow Oration 4 July 10 When an hundred 
millions of people are comprised within your territory. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 31 The hours,^ when tne 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunrise]. 

C. under a heading, title, common term, division. 
XS78 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxi. 533 Whiche are all comprised 
under the name of wilde Thistelles. 1653 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. i. 2 All. .Christians, .comprised under this particle Us. 
X703 Moxon Mech.^ Exerc. 238 Materials . . are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. r. Bricks, 2. Tiles, 3. Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 61 The sub- 
division Loricata, under which are comprised the two orders 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. 

d. To be comprehended summarily. 

X302 Ord. Crfsten Men (W. de W. 1506) n. ii. 87 In these 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy scrypture. 1376 
Fleming Panop. Epist. 413 In this clause the sum of their 
request is comprised. 1601 Bp. Barlow^ Serm, Paules 
Crosse 20 The whole dutie of a Christian is comprised in 
one word. 1698 Dryden AEneid ii. 86 Behold a Nation in 
a Man comprised. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. % zx 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation. 1^-43 Southey (1862) 40 Whether 

the secret of the Freemasons be comprised in the mystic 
word above. 

e. Said especially of the things that collectively 
make up the whole of the thing or class spoken of. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 107 There were but one and 
thirty Cities comprised onely in the League. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. i. ii. 4 It is various degrees of punishment 
which are comprised in the word Death. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 158 F xo What should be comprised in the 
proposition, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 430 All the 
various titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at 
last find comprized in Apollo, or the Sun. 

f 7 . To put together, draw up, compose (a 
treatise). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. zx Pepyn, and in especial charle- 
mayn upon whome this werke is comprysed. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xiv. viii, A ryght greate boke he did truly 
compryse. 1628 M. Lok The Famovs Historic of 
the Indies : Declaring the Aduentures of the Spaniards . . 
with Varietie of Relations of the Religions, Lawes, Gouern- 
ments . , of that People. Comprised into sundry Decads. 
t 8. Of things : a. To take up, folly occupy 
(a space). Obs. rare. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxxiv. 144 Olde vesselles 
charged with stones . . shal be drowned so that they shal 
compryse and fylle all the hauene. 

b. To constitute, make up, compose, rare. 

1794 G. Adams Nat, ^ Exp. Philos, ir. xvi. 238 The 
wheels and pinions comprizing the wheel-work. 1794 Paley 
Evid. I. ix. (1817) 169 The propositions which comprise the 
several heads of our testimony. 


COMPRODUCE, 

The participles are used absolutely : as In- 
cluding, included (cf. F.y compris) ; so the gerund. 

1653 CoGAN tr. Pinto* s Trav. vii. 21 He had lost 
above three thousand and five hundred men, not comprising 
the wounded. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 37 One quarter of the 
lonick Column, the Base and (Capital comprised. Ibid. 56 
Brick-layers will work, .the inside for thirty three shillings, 
arches comprised,^ X887 W. G. Palgrave Ulysses, Phra 
Bat, The edifice, .is square, about thirty feet in dimension 
each way, without comprising the outer colonnade. 

Hence Oompri'sed ppl. a., Compri'sing vbl. sK 
and///, a. 

c 1573 Sir j. Balfour PracHcks (1754) 147 Redemptioun 
of comprysit landis. Marg. Difference betwix comprysit 
landis and wodset landis. 1603 Floriq Montaigne (1634) 295 
If he be in himselfe, they are also two, the comprizing and 
the comprized. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, iio Comprisings of 
lands, i^x E. Taylor tr. Beknien 316 Which breaketh 
the comprized Life again. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect.Archit. 
I. 229 The subdivisions . . three or four under one compris- 
ing arch. 

f Compri’semeiit. Obs. [f. Com- 

PKiSE.z/. + -MENT.] Comprehension ; compass. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon. To Rdr., To see a Booke of this 
Comprisement, subscribed by James Yorke, Black Smith. 

t Compri'sor, -er. Obs. rare. [f. Comprisb 
V.+ : the form -or, -our, in the suffix is by- 

association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

1. Sc. Law. One who * comprises ' or attaches the 
land or goods of another. (See Comprise i.) 

c 1S7S Sir j. Balfour PracHcks (1754) 40 Gif the Officiar 
..apprehend the said gudis and geir,.and be certane 
comprysouris sworn to that effect, lauchfullie poindis and 
comprysis the samin. 1621 Sc. Acts jas VI, c. 6 Pi The 
compriser hath right to the mailes, duties, and profiles of 
the Landes. 1673 Court Bk. in A rckseol. Coll Ayr PVig- 
toun (1884) IV. 109 (Jam. Supp.) Arthure Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, being personallie present, declares the 
said skaith to his judgements wes . . tuentie two shilling. 

2. One who composes (a treatise) ; an author. 
(See Comprise 7 .) 

1627 Feltham Resolves t. x, If I bee corrupted by them 
[idle Books], the Comprisor of them, is mediately a cause of 
my ill. 

■f Coiiipri*STire. Obs. rare. [f. Comprise -f- 
-URE.] Comprehension, compass ; a summary, 
a 1641 Bp.^ Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 39 Those books 
be of vmndrous Art and. Comprisure. i49The 24. 

verse is a generall summe, or comprisure, of things intended 
to be performed. 

t Co'mprobate, V. Obs. [f. L. comprobat- 
ppl. stem of comprobdre ; see next.] irans. To 
prove, confirm ; to approve, sanction. 

XS3X Elyot Gov. hi. xxiii, For as well that sentence, as all 
other before rehersed, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god is the fountayne of Sapience. x66o Gaudem 
Analysis 13 There is neither Law of God or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 

t Co’mprobate, ptz. pple. Ohs. [ad. L. com- 
probat-us, pa. pple. oicofnprobdre to approve, prove, 

f. com- intensive prefix + to prove or 
approve.] Proved, approved, confirmed : used as 
pa. pple. of prec. *= comprobated. 

1323 in Burnet Ref II. rot The Kings Highness, 
who hath always showed, and largely comprobate himself a 
most devoute Son unto the See Apostolick. XS29 More 
Heresyes 11. vii. Wks. 187/1 Good & substancial aucthorite, 
comprobate and corroborate by y® whole body of Chris- 
tendom. 1671 True Nonconf. 40 Their singular importance 
. . hath been so signally comprobat by after events. 

f Comproba'tiOB. Obs. [ad. L. comprobation- 
em, n. ofaction f. comprobdre ; see prec.] 

1. The action of proving true (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation. 

1390 W. SwiNDERBY in Foxe A. ^ M.U5B3) 467 Some of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden de- 
nounciations, and some weren cleped comprohations, that 
weren there falsely forswome. 1524 Wolsey in Fiddes 
Life ii, (1726) 72 In signe, token and pomprobation of the 
singuler comforte which wee take in the same. 1557 
Recorde iVAetst. Y iij. The comprohation of the same by 
resolution. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii, That is 
only esteemed . . a legall testimony, which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at least two witnesses. 

2. The action of approving, or declaring to be 
good ; approbation, sanction. 

x32p More Heresyes i. Wks. 123/1 The comprobacion of 

S nmages. issx Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 244 The 
t form . . bathe comprohation of manye men. 1662 H. 
BBE Ind, Nectar vii. 157 That is the voice of Experience 
in Comprohation of the use of it. 
t ComproxllCe, "V. Obs. rare, [answers to a 
F. type '^comproche-r : perh. formed by change of 
prefix from approchei] inir. To approach. 

^?x3oo Lancelot 2472 The lycht Of phebus comprochit 
with his mycht. Ibid. 2507 A certan day, that now com- 
prochit nere. 

T Comprodnxe^ v . Ohs. rare. [f. Com- + 
Produce.] trans. To produce together {witK). 

^1630 Jackson Creed vi. iv. Wks. V. 227 Nor was it corn- 
produced or concreated with them but created in them after 
they were made. 1674 Hickman Qui^uart. Hist. (ed. 2) 
118 He is as truly the cause of what is coraproduced and 
concreated, as of what is produced and created. 

So f Comprodu-ction, production in combina- 
tion, joint product ; + Comprodu’ctive a., pro- 
ductive in combination with another ; also as sb. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 46 In what diminu- 
tives the Plastick principle lodgeth, is exemplified in Seeds® 
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wlierein the greater mass affords so little Comproductlon. 
s686 Goad Bodies u, iv. 312 Comets, .being the Corn- 

Productions of those ^ S^eriour Causes which are the 
Authors of the aforesaid Evils. Ibid. i. xu. 46 They also 
have a certain dependance on Warmth, as a Comproductive 
at' least 

t CoBiproiiiisala Ohs, rare. [£ next + -al.] 

COMPEOMISE sk 2 b, 

1702 W. J. Brz^yii's Voy, Levant H. 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal is when the Cardinals give a full Power to some of 
their College to elect a Pope. 

CoinprOHlise (lvp-mpr(3>m9iz), Forms: 5-7 
cbmprimisej 6-7 -ize, 6 -prymise ; 6-7 -pre- 
raiise, 6 -yse, -ize, -isse ; 5 -promesse, 6 -isse, 
7 -ize, (6 compramis), 5 - compromise, [a. 'F. 
compromise ad. L. compromiss-ume pa. pple. of 
compromittere (also OF, compromiscej L. type 
^compromiss’-d ) : see Compbomit.J 
fl. Promise or mat ual promise. Ohs. 

Craft of Lovers (R. suppl.), Me semeth by feiture of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and trew of com- 
primis. 

A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 
such an agreement is drawn np. Ohs. 

1426 in Amolde Chron, (1520) 116 To this present com- 
promise, my sayd Lorde of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
name . . and in semblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a nother compromise subscribid w‘ his hande . . to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaunce and arbitrement of parsons aboue- 
sayd, *464 Plumpioft Corr. 10 Horbury sais that ye & the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir John 
Halivera & others, a 15^ Tonstal Let. in Bumet Records 
No. 9 (R.) The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to hLs judgment. _ 1594 
West Symbol, it. Compromise § i A Compromise is the 
faculty or power of pronouncing sentence between persons 
at variance, given to Arbitrators by the parties mutuall pri- 
vate consent. 1656 Blount Ghssogr.e Compromize. 
b. Election by compromise ; see quots. 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 242 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Corapromissum, viz, when some certain Clergy- 
men qualified by Law had a power granted to them of 
electing by a Compromise. X7a7-5i Chambers Cycl.^ Com- 
promise. Jn benefidaiy matters , . signifies an act, whereby 
those who have the right of election, transfer it to one or 
more persons, to elect a person capable of the office. 1885 
Catb. Diet. 204/1 Compromise is, when all the cardinals 
agree to entrust the election to a small committee of two or 
three members of the body, 

3. Tbe settkment or arrangement made by an 
arbiter between contending parties ; arbitration. 

X479 Gilds 4,26 The Maire and Shiref of Bristowe 

to kepe theire due residence at the Counter, .to sett parties 
in rest and ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 
otherwise; ynless then it so requyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe, *580 E. Knight Tryfll of Truth 50 
(T.) Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by thear 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymise. *S9X Horsey 
{Hakluyt Soc.) as6 The Company and 1 made even 
of all things euer past betwen us, by compramis^ of fewer 
woorthy personae. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 33, I . . 
will be glad to do my beneuolence, to make attonements 
and compromises betweene you. 1644 Bulwer CJdrok 93 
Those who.. refer their controversies to an arbiter* put to 
comprimise, or chnse an umpier. 

4. A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 
pute, by concessions on both sides ; partial surren- 
der of one^s position, for tbe sake of coming to terms; 
the concession or terms offered by either side. 

In U.S. history, the name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the questions of the tariff, (e. g. Com- 
promise Act of 1833) and of slavery Compromise 

of rSao, Compromise of xBso, Crittenden C. of i860). 

1516 Fabyan VII. 663 The sayd Cristofer suyd the sheryffes 
, .and fynally [they] were fayne, by waye of compremyse, 
to gyue vnto hym an hondreth marke. 1393 Shaks. 
Rick. //, II. i. 253 War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimize, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
blowes. ^ 1595 — John v. i. 67 Shall we. .make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce To Annes Inuasiuel 
17*6 Berkeley Lei. T. Prior ist Nov. Wks. 1871^ IV. 137 
If the affair with Partinton •were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or compromise. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Mist. 
Ref II. 509 It was. .necessary to come to a compromise 
with the papal commissioners. 1878 Gen. R. Taylor in N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 77 The Missouri Compromise (rf 
1820. 1879 Froude Ceesar xv. 225 Invidious laws had 
been softened by compromise, 
b. A settlement i?/’ debts by composition. 

1844 H. H. 'Wiisoyi Brit. India. 111 . 388 Munir-al*Mulk 
had consented to a compromise of his debts. 

6 . Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles, by the sacrifice or surrender 
of a part of each. 

a 1711 Ken Hytnnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. no, I in my 
Breast would lodge a double Mind, One to the World, and 
one to Heav’n inclin’d; And by this Coin-promise strove to 
adjust The Rights of Conscience, and the Claims of Lust 
J77S Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. in All government, 
indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and ev^ prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
..we give and take; we remit some rights, that we may 
enjoy others. 1848 Macaulay Hisi. Eng. x. II. 629 Logic 
adimte of no compromise. The essence of politics is com- 
promise. _x 86 o Kingsley 11. 65 Our governors now., 
make a fair compromise between discipline and freedom, 

b, qaasi-concK Applied to anything that results 
from or embodies such an arrangement. 


*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. 1. 2 All virtue is a compromise 
between opposite motives and inducements. x 8 as J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Syst. in. (1871) 175 This last 

decree is a compromise between philosophical theory and 
inveterate popular habits, 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr, 
370 You deny the self-consistency of the Church of England 
and call it a compromise. 

0. A putting in peril or hazard, endangering, 
exposure to risk or suspicion : see Comfeomise s:;. 8 , 
f To put to compromise [F. mettre en compromisj i 
to risk, hazard, imperil {ohs.). 

1603 B-OLLAVt-DPlutarch's Mor. 172 It is absurd . .to hazzard 
and put to comprimise (as it were) our owne reputation and 
vertue for another man. 2844 Lever T. Burke \\, Where 
each could come without compromise of dignity. 

Compromise (k^^-mprAmoiz), v. Also 7 com- 
primise, -ize, -premyze, 7-8 -premise, -ize, 7 
-promize. [f. the sb., in various distinct uses; 
in some of these replacing the earlier Compeomit.] 

{Comprimize aXteVont^A to Wolsey 1524 in Fiddes’ Wolsey 
(1724) II. 88, Is an evident error for comprise.) 

I. d' 1. trans. Of arbiters : To adjust or settle 
(differences, conflicting claims, etc.) between par- 
ties. Alsoyf^. Obs. 

1598 Florio, CompromeUere, to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Compromessario^ an arbitrer or vmpier to compromise a 
thing. x6o6 Heywood 2«rf Pi. If you know Wks. 1874 1 . 262 
The Lady Ramsey hath . . Procur’d the reuerend preacher, 
Doctor Nowell, To comprimise and end our difference. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cohler (.i843i 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can so compromise exadverse and diametricall contradic- 
tions. a F ULLER IVort/liesy Lanc.t Hugh of Man- 

chester, In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the greatest Princes. 1718 Freethinker No. 9 F 2 
To compremise this Affair equitably. 1798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXV, 571 Frequent comparison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to reconcile their seeming contradictions, 

+ 2 . To be compromised', to be agreed as the 
result of compromise or mutual concession, to 
have come to terms. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, i. iii. 79 When Laban and hiraselfe 
were compremyz’d That all the eaneling-s which were streakt 
and pied Should fall as lacobs hier. 1799 Coleridge tr. 
SchillePs Piccolom. iv. vi, Are you compromised? [Ger. 
Seid ihr eimg ?] 

3. Of contending parties : To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. iv. (1843) 35 When time 
serve^ they that make the difference can compromise it, 
*753 Johnson Did. s.v., i. To compound; to adjust a com- 
pact by mutual concessions : as, they compromised the affair 
at a middle rate. 1770 Placid Manl. 96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compromise the matter with my father. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Dkp. vsx The knowledge of our 
arran^ments . . may induce, .Semdiah and Holkar to com- 
promik their differences, 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxiii. 
(1876) 243 To speak truth, I compromised matters ; I served 
two masters. 1855 Macaulay Mist. Eng. xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dfispute was compromised. 

4. intr. To come to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agreement by the partial surrender 
of position or principles. 

i6sS H. More Antid. Aih. 11. iii, (1662) 4S Those that are 
most dumb will at least compromise with the rest t W all 
things are by the guidance . , of a Knowing Principle. 
i66a — Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen.^ (1712) 26 He may with a 
safe ccmscience compromise with his Superiours,and use their 
language . . concerning such things. 16179 Puller Moder. 
Ch. E^. xvii. 458 No [relformed church in the Christian 
world is more truly protestant than is the church of Eng- 
land ; nor any whiob (all things compared) les.s compromised 
with Rome. ^ 1734 Richardson Grandison 1. xxxviii. 277 
To induce him to compromise on those terms. 1798 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. IpycSf . 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise with custom. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) sd The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise. The disciples of the absolute, never. 1880 
McCarthy Own Tzwrj III. xliii. 293 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not compromise. 

1 6. irans. To compound for, make composition 
for. rrzm (Cf. the xp. sense 4 b.) 

*737 Herald (1758) IL 9 No. 16 The landed gentlemen 
riiouid suffer . . with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part , . of their estates. 

6 . iMr. To make a practical compromise. (See 
the i'A sense 5 -) 

1836 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 461, I never thought of 
compromising between a present and a posthumous edition. 

II. '\*1. trans. To entrust (a matter) to a per- 
son for his decision or award. Obs. 

1642 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in H. 58, I could put 
my soule into such a mans hands, and can, comprimise my 
salvation to him. 

8 . ‘To put to the hazard of being censured’ 
(Phillips) ; to expose (oneself, one’s own or an- 
other’s reputation, credit, or interests) to risk or 
danger, to imperil; to involve in a hazardous 
course, to commit (oneself). 

1696 Phillips s. v., It behov’d him not to Compromise his 
Honour and his Reputation. X727-3X in Bailey vol. IL 
*783 T Jefferson Com'. Wks. 1859 I. 436, I think ..you 
by no means compromised yourself or your country. 1793 
Roscoe L. de Medici vii. (1836) 232 An open attack [by 
Politiano upon Memla] might therefore have compromised 
the name of Lorenzo. x 8 io T. Green Diary 29 Sept. 1796 
Compromise . . he [Roscoe] employs, by what authority I 
know not, to express the putting to hazard by implication, 
ifl^x Myers Cath. Th. iii. § 35 No essential of Jewish 
faith would be compromised by doubting the Divine dic- 
tation of the Proverbs of Agur. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 


1 . 171 The characters of a king of England, and of the 
three estates of the realm, are compromised in the treat- 
ment which she received from them. 1883 — Short Stud, 
IV. 1. vii, 76 Alexander, .had no intention of compromising 
himself by an authoritative decision. 

Compromised (kp'mprd'moizd), ppl. a. [f, 
prec. + ”ED L] Agreed by compromise, b. 

Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromise, 
c. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; damaged 
in reputation, d. That has been in contact with 
infectious disease. ■ „ . 

1596 See Compromise v. a. 

1844 Kinglake E&then i, We walked down to the pre- 
cincts of the Quarantine Establi-shment, and here awaited 
us the ‘compromised’ officer of the Austrian Government. 
Ibid, xviii, Telling him.. how deeply I was 'compromised” 
. .by my contact with a person, .since dead of the Plague. 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. Ill, xv. 269 The Emperor .. dis- 
owned his compromised minister in London. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 189 A kind of compromised explosion, like 
that of damp fireworks. 

Compromiser, [f. as prec. + -be L] 

Tl, One who acts as arbiter in a dispute. Obs. 
1^98 Florio, Mezzanaro, a mediatour, an. vmpier, an 
arbitrator, a compromiser, a 1634 Webster & Rowlb;y 
Cure for Cuckold iv. i, My brother, and the other compro- 
miser, come to take up the business. 

2. One who enters into a compromise ; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

1S18 Todd, Compromiser, he who makes concession. 1835 
Tait'sMag. IL.769 All others are temporizers, waiters upon 
occasion and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 1874 
Morley Compromise (1886) 216 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks . . because he thinks the time has not yet come. i88k> 
M^’Carthy Own 'Times IV, 75 The Minister wdio had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might ■seem but a 
chilly compromiser to another. 

Compromising (kf'mpr<Tmsizig), vid. sb. The 
action of the verb Compromisb. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Kiij,. Towards the Compro-, 
mising of those differences. 

Compromising,///, a. That compromises. 

<2 1850 Calhoun Wks. {1874) IL 6 A compromising spirit, 
always ready _ to yield a part to save the residue, 1883 
Aihenmtm 22 Dec. 817/3 The offending sheet was cancelled 
and another .substituieci, omitting the compromising words. 
Hence Co'mpromising'ly miv. 

1888 JV.Amer. Rev, Feb. 200 He touched it coarsely, .but 
not compromisingly— with unmistakable condemnation, 

Compro*missa^, a. 'iOhs. [ad. L. com- 
prbmissari'us pertaining to arbitration, f. compro- 
missum Compbomisb : see -ary Cf. F. compro* 
missaire sb.] Of or pertaining to compromise. 

*795 Wythe Decis. Virginia X09 The object of tb'Cse 
compromissary disceptations is to prevent expe,nse, delay, etc. 
t Compromi'ssion. Obs. [ad. med.L. com* 
promission-em action of compromising ; cf. 
compromission^ 

1. The submission by contending parties of the 
matters in dispxrte to the decision of an arbitrator. 

c X4JS5 WYNTOU.N Cron. vin. ii. {hmding\ Of be Co.mpro. 
missyowne Made of j>e succe:ss»yowne. Ibid, viii, iii, 3 
states of Scotland, .Had made ■compromyssyown Hale 
in be Dyscre'tyown Of Edward. XS34 ' Wolsey in Strype 
Eecl. Mem. L App.^xii. 24 A compromyssion to bee made 
of such partys as_ either themperO'Ur or the Frenche king 
have in the Duchie of Mylaiii,. into the poopes liands per 
viam deposit!. 

2. = Compromisb 2 b. . 

1425 Wyntoun Cron, tx, xxiii. 50 De Chanownys to .call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and bare bam ger Mak a new 
Ekctioune, In way of Compromyssioune All Hsi hehovy t to 
he done, a ijszS Skelton image Hypocr.'Wks, il. 33d His 
[the Pope’s] indictions And his interdictions With croked 
commyssions Colde compromys.sions. x^s A thenseum 28 
Mar. 403/3 Fi®cfton.. by compromission, wherein certain 
delegates" or proctors, being chosen by the 'Chapter, retired tO' 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prayer 
and pledged to accept^ the nomination of the delegates. 

■3. ' A C'Ompromising or arranging (of ■ anything 
disputed). 

X624 Darcie Heresies viii, 31 A Co^mprirnksion of 'd-ayes* 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] was to be celebrated 

Compa?omisso’i?ia.l, a. rare'^K [f. L. type 
^mmprbmissori*us (cf. compromissoirc : see -oby ) 
+ -Ah.] - Comrromissaey. 

^ *68x Blount (ed. 5', Compromissorial, pertain- 

mg to the Authority Ranted the Arbiter by consent of the 
Parties, xy** in Bailey, 1755 in J ohnson ; and in mod. 
Diets. ■ ' , ■ ■ 

Compromit (kpmpr^mrit), V. Also 6-7 00m- 
premit, -primit. [ad. L. compromittfre (in 
sense i below), f. com.* together 4- /wwz/r/r^ to 
Promise. The ppl. stem compromiss- gave Com- 
promise. In F, compromeitrei pa. pple. and sb. 
compromise] 

t Lrejl, (and pass,). To bind themselves mutually, 
to enter into a Compromise (sense 2). Obs. 

1441 in Plumpion Corr. p. li, The Earl of Westmerland. , 
and William Plompton . . have comjjromitted them either 
party, to stand to the award and arbitrament of, etc. xS3r 
Elyot Gozf, HI. iv, Either of them .. compromittinge them 
selfes . , to abyde and perfourme all suche sentence and 
awarde. c 1465 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckro^i. Scot. (1728) 14 
Both the said parties were compromit, by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators. 

T 2 . trans. To refer (a matter in dispute), by 
joint agreement, to an arbiter for settlement, Obs, 
X460 Capgravk Chron. 159 The grete debate betwix the 
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Kyng and Ins Barnes was compromitted to tBe dora of the 
Kyng of F rauns. 1477 in Eng. Gilds (i 870) 304 marg. , The 
controversie is compromytted to the kynge. 1594 West 
Symbol, n. § 7 The parties striving be they.. which com- 
promit the same. ^ 2606 Earl Northampton in True <§• 
Per/, Relation Pp j a, In compromitting causes ofvnkinde- 
nesse or dissention to such a Bishop. 

t b. intr. ox absoL To submit to arbitration. Ohs. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 160 The Florentines refusing 
to compromit. 2609 Skene Reg. MaJ, 21 It is permitted to 
comproinit. 

t < 2 * {it'tins,) To commit io^ leave to the 
decision of; {intr.) to submit advisedly to. Ohs. 

1590 T. Fenne Fruies 80 b, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladie Fortune. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne m. xii. (1632)591 Expecting death.. with coun- 
tenance and voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have compromitted to this necessitie. 

■f 3 . To settle (a dispute) by arbitration ; to settle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Obs. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Rec. Oxford 141 To com- 

promyt a mater in varyaunce. 1665 S. Clarke Descr. 
Germany 7 The second Counsel!.. is of a few Civilians, 
where all matters extrajudiciall are handeled and compre- 
mitted. 1693 Luttrell Brief R el. {iZsj) III. 180 ’Tis 
Beleived the matter will be compremitted. 

i‘b. To settle, allay, appease. Obs. [perhaps 
associated with L. oomprimB'e to repress.] 

1575 G. Harvey Letter~bk. (Camden Soc.) 157 Full mutch 
adooe had I . . to dissemble mie suddain fansies, and com- 
primitt mie jnward passions. 1620 Ford Linea V. (1843) 66 
A physitian to other men’s affections as to his own . . by 
comprimitting such passions as runne into an insurrection. 
T 4 . To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an election. Obs. 

1528 Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden Soc. ) 5 The said 
President and convente . . have preceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the hrether and convente there, Articles 
agst.^ Wolsey in Fiddes Life ir. (1726) 176 The same Lord 
Cardinal . .when any Houses of Religion hath been void, 
hath . . induc’d them to compromit their Election in him. 
2573 G. Harvey Letter~bk. (Camden Soc. ^ 43 Heforcid mens 
voices as. .when I was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto sum, You shall comprimit. 

6 . U. S. {Obsolescent.) = Compbomise ?7. 8. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H • ^^55 The public repu- 
tation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him. Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life f Writ. 

(1832) II. 3^ Liable to the danger of compromitting him- 
self. 2807 riKE Sources Mississ, i. App. 31 It has compro- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors. 287s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879I 521 Mucus may 
so accumulate in the lungs . . as seriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

t b. To embroil ; « Commit v. 8 b. Ohs. 

2793 T, Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 20 None but an enemy 
..would avail himself of the indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming each other ardently. 
Hence Compromitting vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 167 There should be no com- 
promitting at all in so serious a canvase. 

t Compromit, sb. Sc. Ohs. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbiter ; arbitration ; 
the decision of an arbiter. 

2523 Sc. Act Jas, V (18x4) 293 (Jam.) Thar was compro- 
xnittis maid for concord to be hade betuix the erlis of Anguss 
8 c Arane. 2359 in Tytler Mist. Scot. (1864') III. 391 Upon 
compromitt made betwixt them and the lords sent from the 
queens grace re|:ent. ^2373 Sir J. Balfour Practices 
(1754) ^80 Ane minor . . cannot consent to ane compromit. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. so In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. Ibid. 21 Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor^obedience : Except ane pane be adjoined 
and conteined in it. 

t Comprombttee*. Obs. [f. prec. + -ee.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter. 

1602 Fulbecke snd Pt. Parall. 4 Such tytbes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feudall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
corapromittees. 

t Compromi-tter. Obs. [f. as prec. + -EEU] 
One who compromits ; the arbiter in a compromise. 
(Cf. COMPEOMIT V. 3.) 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. xx. (1599) 936 He had done the 
office of a friendlie Arbitratour and Compromittour. 

t Compropo’rtion, v. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + 
PiiopoETiON 7;. (perh. in med.L.).] irons. To pro- 
portion together. 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 12 Sbap and colour and 
cche feture Were comproporcyond in swych equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte. 

f Compropo'rtioil, sh. Obs. rare. Common 
or joint proportion. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 32 Other parts make out 
their comproportions, and inferences upon whole, or parts. 

t Comprote'ctor. Obs. [see Com-.] A joint 
protector. 

1662 J, Bargrave Pope Alex. VIIixZ&jX A-j The King of 
France made him comprotector of that nation. 

Comprovi'ixcial, a. and sb. [mod. ad. med.L. 

eomprSvincialis see Com-.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the same province. 
2390 Spenser F. Q. hi. iii. 32 The six islands, compro- 
uinciall In ancient times vnto great Britannee. 2632 N eed- 
HAM tr. Selden’s Mare Cl 251 King Arthur . . recover’d six 
Comprovincial Isles of the Sea (which are the very words 
of Geofferie of Monmouth). 

b. Of the same archiepiscopal province. 

2393 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 369 The comprovincial 
Bishops. 2709 J. Johnson Clergym. 11. 270 They 

are not to be reckoned Bishops, who are not . . consecrated 


By tBe comprovincial Bishops. 1S50 Bp. Phillpotts Lei. 
Abp. Canterb. go Call together your comprovincial Bishops. 
2^ GuardiMi 15 May i That a bishop should be tried by 
his metropolitan, sitting with his comprovincial bishops. 

B. sb. A fellow-provincial ; a bishop of the 
same province. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. xxv. If any of the Compro- 
vincialls be wanting he must be certifi’d by the Primate. 
2701 Jura.^ PopuliAngl. Pref. 13 Synodal Rights enjoy’d 
and exercis’d by Metropolitans and their Comprovincials. 
2880 T. W. Allies Life's Decision 102 The jurisdiction of 
. .a Primate over his com-provincials. 2887 Hatch Growth 
Ch, Instit. vii. 227 The other bishops came to he less 
frequently spoken of as his ‘comprovincials’, and to be 
more commonly desi^ated by the new word * suffragans *. 
t Comprynable, a. probably error for compyn- 
able^ cum-, or other variant of Companable. 

2529 More Heresy es in. xi. Yf they [Priests] be cum- 
prynable [Wks. ISS7» 225/2, comprynable], we call theym 
vycyouse, yf they bee holy we call diem ypocrytys. 

l) Conipsognatlms(kf7mps^-gna])i^s). Palseont. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. tcofxpu-s elegant, dainty + yvdOos 
jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 
their bird-like affinities. Hence Compso*gnatlioiis 
a . ; Compso’gnatMd a. andjA, (a member) of the 
extinct idymij CompsognatMdm {order Pemosauria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 

1878 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. fed. 6) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles has been shown . . to be partially 
bridged over, .by the Compsognathus. 1884 G. Allen in 
Longni. Mag. Jan. 288 Compsognathus may be regarded 
as filling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mammals by the kangaroo. 1885 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. VI. hi. ii. § 2 Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone . . possessed a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. 

+ Coxapt, a, Obs. [ad. L. compt-us, pa. pple. 
of cbm- Ire to bring together, comb (the hair), 
adorn.] Dressed, as to the hair j more gen., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

c 1400 [see CoMPERT a.]. 2600 Abp. Abbot Fop. yonak 
592 Who is not much more careful of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who maketh not more account to be 
compt then to be honest? 2632 Vicars ./Flneid (N.), A 
compt, accomplished prince. ^2693 Urquhart Rabelais 
HI. xiv. X18 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. 

b. Of discourse or style : Elegant. [So in L.] 

1617 J. Fosbroke Eng. Warning (1633) 2 A compt stile 

and filed phrase of speech. 1652 Pref. Verses Benlowes' 
Theopk..^ Uur ravisht souls to recreate with delight .. of 
compt discourse. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 53 The ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt. 

c. transf. of things. 

2673 Evelyn Terra {x'jsg) 39 Leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt and exquisitely trimm’d, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence ■fCo'mptly adv., in a compt manner; 
t Co-mptness, compt quality or state, trimness. 

2611 CoTGR., Cointement, quaintly, comptly, finely, 
sprucely. — Cointise, quaintnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim- 
nes. 2034 Pref. Verses to W. Wood's Nercu Eng. Prosp., 
Much Knowledge in so small roome comptly plac’t. 1640 
G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 27 Many affected .. 
Comptnesse of stile. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. : see Count, etc. 
Compter (kau-ntoi). Old spelling of Counter 
sh. (q.v. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and from the 17th c. the official 
spelling of the word as : 

The name of certain city prisons for debtors, etc. 
in London, Southwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Compters or Counters are mentioned in 
the 15th c. : they were the Poultry C.^ taken down in 1817, 
and the Bread Street G., succeeded in 1555 by the Wood 
Street C., and this in 1791 by the GiUspttr Street C., closed 
in 1854. 

2428-2700 [see Counter]. 2617 Fennor (////<?) The Comp- 
tor’s Commonwealth, or a Voiage made to an Infernall 
Hand. <ri63o Risdon Surv. of Devon § 107 (1810) 11 1 In 
the south gate are two common prisons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man's suit. 
a 2632 Brome DamoiseUe i. i, Wks, 1873 I. 387 How got 
you hither? Could not the Compter hold you ? 2683 Secret 
Serv. Moneys Chas. II ^ fas. II (1851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 2777 
Howard (1780) 36 The two Compters are 
near enough to he t^en care of by the same gentlemen. 
2829 London in xgtkc. II. 127 [a print of* Giltspur Street 
Compter’ as then existing.] 2879 Morley Burke 43 If the 
House of Commons could send their citizens to Newgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Compter. 
Comptian : see CoMTiAN. 

11 Comptoix* (k^htwar). [Fr., a counter, count- 
ing-house, office I/.type *computdfbrium,m med. 
L. a counting table, f. computdtor reckoner.] A 
commercial agency or factory (in a foreign countj^). 

2722 youm. thrd Eng. 1 . 231 At Amsterdam, .and Venice, 
every par ticnlar Country have their several Comptoirs for 
Letters. 2808 A. Parsons Trav, xL 227 Tellicherry, the 
only settlement belonging to the English East India Com- 
pany on this coast . . the other places being only comptoirs 
by permission of Hyder Ally. Ibid, 237 This is the only 
French settlement on this fside of] India, that at Surat . , 
beii^ only a comptoir. 

II Comptonia (kpmpt^mia). Bot. [mod. L., 
named by Sir J. Banks after Compton (1632-1713), 
Bishop of London.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Myricacese) consisting of a single N. American 
species, C, asplenifolia, the Sweet Eem of the 


United States ; it is closely allied to Myrka m 
Gale, and is now often included in that genus. 

1823 Cbabb Technol, Diet. s. v.. Fern-leaved Comptonia, 
a shrub, native of New England. x866 'J'reas. Bot., Comp- 
tonia.. was introduced in 1714 by the Duchess of Beaufort. 

Comptouite (kf?*mptDnsit). Alin, [named 1821 
by Brewster after Earl Compton who brought it 
from Vesuvius : see -ite.] A mineral of the zeolite 
family, occurring in cavities of trap-rock and old 
lavas; the same as Thomsonitb. 

1822 Cleaveland Min. 386. 2863 Page Handhk. Geol. 
Terms, Comptonite . . occvxxmg, with calc-spar and other 
zeolitic minerals. 2869 Phillips Vestw. xi. 305 Comptonite 
and analcinie are found with many other minerals, 

Comptrol, etc. : see Control, etc. 
Comptroller (k^ntrJn*bj). An erroneous 
spelling of Controller, introduced c 1 500, and 
formerly frequent in all senses; still retained in 
certain official designations, while in others it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. Hence 
Comptrollersliip. 

Whitaker's Almanac, 1890, gives fp. 84) Her Majesty’s 
H ousehoid — Comptroller of Hotisehold ; Cle?'k Confptroller, 
Kitchen. Lord Chamberlain’s Department — Co^npiroller 
of Accounts. Chapel Royal — Comptr oiler of Royal Closet, 
Household of Prince of Wales — Comptr oiler andTreastirer. 
Household of Duchess of KSf>zxi-^~~Coinptroller. So in 
Households of Prince Christian, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connaught. Also, in Government Offices (p. 148]: Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department — Comptroller and A uditor- 
General\ Assistant Comptroller and Auditor. Board of 
Trade — Comptroller of Corn Retumts. Patent Office — 
Comptroller General. National Debt Office — Comptroller 
General", Assistant Comptroller. 

But on the other hand : (p. 147) Controller of ike Ifavy ; 
Controller of H. M. Stationery Office ; and so in the 
various departments of the Inland Revenue* Post Office, 
Telegraphs, etc. 

Comptilsary', obs. f. Compulsory. 
Compnlsati^e (k^mpzj-kativ), a. rare.-'^ [f. 
L. compulsdt- ppl. stem of compulsdre, freq. of 
compellere : see (Jompel and -IVE.J Of the nature 
of compulsion, compulsory. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. i. i. X03 <Ff.) To reconer of vs by strong 
hand And termes Compulsatiue [Q^. compulsatory], those 
foresaid Lands, 

Hence ComptiTsatively adzf. 

2844 _ Alb. Smith/. Ledbury xxx, Deeming it compulsa- 
tively incumbent upon every one who, etc. 2879 Halliwell 
Hamlet Memoranda 'JO ’Ho tesfwz a repulsive action com- 
pulsatively adopted by the old players. 

t Comp'nLlsatory(k/mp2?*lsat9ri),fl:. Ohs. Also 
7-8 compnlsitory. [f. as prec. + -ort.] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion ; compulsory. 

2603 [see Com PULS ATI ve]. 2620 Guillim Heraldry iii. 
xxvi. (1611) 185 They are sooner wone by perswasion then 
forced by compulsatorie meanes. 2694 Child Disc. Trade 
Pref. (ed. 4) 12 Without compulsitory laws. 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) VI. 247 The step, .was truly, .compul- 
satory. 2827 J. Anderson Soc. ^ Knowl, Highl. 88 The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compulsatory. 

Hence Compulsatorily 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. xxxviii. 141 He had 
compulsatorily. .tricked me into the act of going with him. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. v, Labouring wilfully in the 
field, with those who labour compulsatorily. 

t CompuTse, sb. Obs.’-° [ad. L. eompulsu-s, 
f. compellere to Compel.] -= Compulsion. 

2616 Bullokar, Compulse, constraint, enforcement. 

Compulse (k^mp2?ds), v. ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
compulsd-re, freq. of compellere to Compel, for 
which, it was later often used in med.L. ; so F. com-- 
pulse-r.'] 

f 1 . trans. To compel, force, oblige- Obs, 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V- 179 Compulsede by grete 
necessite. 2549 Latimer 4M Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
128 Manye parentes constrayne theyre sonnes and daughters 
to marrye where they loue not, and some are beaten and 
compulsed. 2632 Lithgow Trav. iv. (16821 153 Adjudged to 
a mo.st cruel death, or compulsed to renounce his Christian 
Religion. 

2 . To force to move, (nonce-use, after repulse.) 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, VIII. xviii. xiv. 73 Not to be 
compulsed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers. 

Hence CompuTsed ppl. a., compelled, forced. 

2341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 325/2 Compulsed chastity. 2833 
C. Bronte Villetie xxiii. (D.), She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed abhorrence. 

t CompuTsible, a. Ohs. rare-\ [f. L. com^ 
puls- ppl. stem oi compell-ere to Compel : see -ble.] 
Subject to compulsion ; that may be compelled- 

2660 R. Coke yustice Vind., Arts ^ 7 If Appetitus 

sensualis be the Will, then is the Will compulsible. 

Compulsion (k^mp2?*lj9n). Also 5-6 -cion, 
6 -syon, -sioun. [a. F. compulsion (14th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. compiflsion-em, n. of action from 
compell-ere, compuls- to Compel.] The action, or 
an act, of compelling, or the condition of being 
compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion. 

2462 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 41 I. 130 We desyre 
nothinge of them by way of ymposition, compulcion . . hut 
all onely of theyr huraanitie and good wills. 2495 Act iz 
Hen, VII, c. 38 Pream., Made by compulcion, cohercion 
and emprisonement. 2532 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (2884) 43 

I Content to do it willingly without ony compulsioun. 1649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. (1738) I. 244 Wherfore was there 
such compulsion us’d abput conforming to a Liturgy? 
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Johnson Tax.^no Tyn Wks. X. 123 What . . is the 
difference between him that is taxed by compulsion without 
representation, and him that is represented by compulsion 
in order to be taxed? 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II 1 . xii. 247 Such an oath could have been taken only under 
compulsion, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1 . 141 If he likes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion, 
h, phr, 0/t compzdsion. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IF, n. iv. z6tPotn. Come, your reason 
lack, your reason. What, vpon compulsion ? No: 

were I at the Strappado, or all the Racks in the World, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. — Merck. F, iv. i. 183 
Then must the lew be mercifull. lew. On what com- 
pulsion must I? 1859 Lewi N In%>as. Brit, rig The tribute 
. .would not be forthcoming except on compulsion, 
tc. rarely with pi. Ohs. 

1660 H, yioim pjyst. Godl. To Rdr. 15 Forcing one an- 
other to, .profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions, 

Ooiapu’lsioiiist. mnee-wd. [f. prec. -f -tst : 
cf, coercionist^ etc ] An advocate of compulsion. 

i88d Sat, Rev. 13 Mar, 370 The compulsionists are actu- 
ated by malice and ignorance. 

Compulsitor ^k/mpff*lsit9i\ Sc. Laiv. [app. 
a corruption of an compulsator. Sc. for com- 

pulsatory : see -or, -ory. The i is etymologically 
indefensible.] That which compels ; acompulsa- 
tory instrument, act, or proceeding. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, As a compulsitor , . of payment 
. . we had first the letters of four forms. 1826 Blackw. 
Ma^. XX. 85 The King . . reproached the Principal with 
pusillanimity in yielding to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
bluiRHEAD tr, Instii. Gaius iv. § 171 To restrain rash 
litigation, .by the religious compulsitor of an oath. 1888 
Sc. Law RexK in Law Times LXXXV. 328/1 For the debtor 
. .there is nothing left as a compulsitor except to curtail 
his liberty. 

Compulsitory : see Compulsatoey. 
Compulsive (k^inp»'lsiv), a. isbl) [ad. L. 
type Hompuisw-us^ i. ppl. stem of compeUere to 
Compel: see -IVE. d.moci.'F. co7npulsif, 

1 . Having the property of compelling ; exercising 
compulsion; coercive; = Compulsory a?. 2. 

i6o2 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 86 When the compulsiue Ardure 
giues the charge. 1637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., 
Rather rhetoncall ana perswasive, then logicall and com- 
pulsive. 1646 S. Bolton Arraij^ytm, Err. 34s To make a 
man to put off his judgement by meer compulsive wayes. 
1770 Langhornb Plutarch (1879 > II. 827/2 The violent and 
compulsive measures. 1873 W. Balfour Establ. Princ. iv, 
59 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. 

+ b. In physical sense : Having the quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Obs. rare^'^. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th, m. iii.454 The Ponticke Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and compulsiue course, Neu’r keepes retyring 
ebbe. 1653 Culpepper, etc. Riverius ix. vii. 265 The natural 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

T 2 . Caused by compulsion ; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; « Compulsory a. i. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxi. § 105 D. Fredeiicke 
his compulsiue brother in Law. t6s9 Milton Hirelings 
33 Freed.. from all compulsive tributes and taxes. 177X 
Junius Lett. lix. 307, I acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive as-sent to one very unpopular opinion. 1836 M.J. 
Chapman Prometh, Bound m Blackw. Mag. XL. 723 , 1 thus 
am yoked to this compulsive doom. 

B, as sh. Something that compels or tends to 
compel, (Cf. dissuasive, etc.) Obs. rare~'^. 

1638 Chillincw. Proi. i. ii, 1 154. 113 Judge., 
whether these Motives or inducements to your CWrch be 
not. .opposed with Compulsives, and enforcements from it. 

Compulsively (k^mp 27 lsivli), adv. [f. prec.] 
In a compulsive manner ; by compulsion. 

1 , By means of, or in the way of, compulsion. 

1605 Play S tucley 43 in Sch. SkaJis. ( 1878.) 1 . 159 If you give 
me her hand and not her heart. The one, I know you may, 
compulsively : The other, never but unwillingly. 171:6 M. 
Davies Atken. Brit. ni. 14 Frenzy in the Tones, to hope to 
be ever able to . . compulsively extinguish the Schism. , . of 
our Dissenters. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1859) II. 386 
The government compulsively contracted the press by their 
twenty stationery printers, 

t 2 . Under compulsion, on compulsion. Obs. 

*628 Fkltham Resolves ix. Ixvi. If wee doe ill compul- 
siuely, wee are cleered by the violence. 1827 Southey 
Hist. Penins, PFar IL 489 To have suffered even com- 
pulsively its yoke and its contempt. 

Compulsorily (kpmpff ’IsarTli), adv. [f. Com- 
pulsory + -LY A J In a compulsoij manner; by 
compulsion. 

1633 T. Adams Ex^i. 2 Peter iii. 10 Some are compulsorily 
driven to it. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. viii. 16 Children 
educated compulsorily. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 
iSS/t Power to take lands compulsorily. 

Compulsoriuess (k^mpyisorines). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Quality of being compulsory. 

xSdi M. Arnold Pop.^ Educ. 182, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain exactly in what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 
sisted. Times 29 Sept 3/3 The main feature.^ of the 

system, .consist in its universality and it.s compulsoriness. 
Compulsory (kpxnpz?’ls9ri), a. and sb. Also 
6~8 -aiy. [f. L. type ‘^compulsdri-us. f. compilsor 
a compeller, agent-n. £ compell^e'. see -ory.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Depending on or produced by compulsion ; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. 

1581 J. Bell HaddotC s Anew, Osor, 482b, Of compulsary 
single life, a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law i. 2 The 
Hot giving counsell was compulsary. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
187 This author argues against the compulsory method of 


relief. 1862 C. Srwe.TToyiCheqitered Life II. 5 It was com- 
pulsory on me to pass his house. 1874 Greek Short Hist* 
viii. 549 The bondage of compulsory worship, 
b. Of an agent: Acting under compulsion ; com- 
pelled ; involuntary. 

1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (xZaS) iv. xxXH, 
Being a compulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling . . 
match. 1836 Hor. Smith 'Tin Trump. (18761 255 The spon- 
taneous evidence of a compulsory principal. 

2 . Involving or exercising compulsion ; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

t Compulsory letters (med.L. litierge cotttpulsaiorm, F. 
lettres de compulsoirc) : letters issued to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or appearance of witnesses. 

1631 StarChamh. C^i^iW(Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him . . 
in a compulsory way when he was neere, and might be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhat hard. 1683 Conset 
Pract, Spirit. Courts 109 The manner of bringing in Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. 1:699 Burnet 39 
Art. xiv. (1700 1 135 He was as much bound, as if there 
had been an outward compulsory Law lying upon him. 
1789 Constit. U. S. Amendra. 6 The right . . to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 1839 
W. Irving WolferPs R. (1855) 131 These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit to the bank. 

B. sh. A compulsory agency or means ; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience. 

1516 Fabyan vn. ccxxxvii. 275 Whan he sawe y‘ be myght 
not reconsyle them by fayre meanys, he than vsed com- 
pulsares. 1391 Lambarde Arch. <1635) 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. v, A gam- 
mon of bacon : it is the compulsory of drinkers. 1694 Falle 
Jersey v. 154 They shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory, 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 140 There was a compulsary laid upon 
men, for the relief of the poor . . to wit, the statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2, being the first compulsary law. .of that kind, 
t ppl* a* Obs, Also 6 compunt. 

[ad. L. compunef-us, pa, pple. of compungfre to 
prick severely, to sting, f. com- intensive + pungh'e 
to prick.] * Pricked ° in heart or conscience by 
consciousness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
punction. (Usually construed as a pple.) 

1382 Wyclip Acts ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in herte. ^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 146 
He. .was gretely compuncte and went fra )?am and did i>am 
na disese. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 59 With herte 
contryte, compuncte, and sorowfuU. 1338 Prymer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Acts ii. 37 Hearing these things they were 
compuncte in harte. 1639 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunct and not confess is to bleed inwardly. 

H In the Wyclifite version, to be compunct ren- 
ders the Lat. passive compungi, Gr. mravlxTo^adm, 
in certain passages, where the Heb. has forms of 
DDT damam to be dumb or silent So in Ham- 
pole’s Cotnm. on Psalms. 

*388 Wychf Ps. iv. 5 For the thingis whiche je selen in 
joure hertis, and in joure beddis, be 36 compunct C?j3h, 
Karavvyrtre, compungimini ; 138a haue gee compunecioun ; 
Hampole, J?at 3e say in joure hertis and in goure dennes 
ere stungen ; Covbrdale, remembre youre selues j Douay 
be sorie for ; Geneva and x6it be still]. — Ps. xxix (xxx). 
13 ; xxxiv(xxxv). 16. C1430 tr. 'T. h Kempii hnii. i. xx, 
As it is writen, * Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches 

t Compuncted, pa. pple. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-edI.] = prec. 

1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1563-87 
Foxe a. ^ M. (159^1 t Compuncted with inward re- 
pentance, 1636 J. Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii, 54 He . .was 
so compuncted with repentance. 

Compunction (kpmpz7‘qkj9n'). Also 4 com- 
pimgoion, -pimeion, -punccouii, -punctioiin, 
4-5 compunecioun, 4-6 compuiicoion(e, 
-ocyon(e, 5 oompunxione, -pounctyon, 6 com- 
puncyon, -punctyon, [a. OF. compunctiun, -on 
(1 2th c. in Littre, mod.F, componction)^ ad, L. 
compunctidn-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n. of action £ compungh*ed\ 

1 . Pricking or stinging of the conscience or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness of mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing; remorse, contrition. 

a 134® Hampole Psalter xxxL 4 Compunecioun for my 
^rm is festid in my hert, CX440 Gesia Rom. xcv. (2879) 425 
Thou haste not compuncion for thy synnes. 1490 Caxton 
How to Dtex-j Better it is that., he haue compunction 
and be saued. 1326 Pe^. (W. de W. 1532) 132 b, 

Teares of compunccion. 1629 Donne Serm. Gen, 1 2 A 
remoime, and compunction for former sins. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
JFilliams 49 Blasted with the compunctions of guilt. 1830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 L67 There is no sense 
of duty, no compunction for our own offences. 1835 H. 
Reed Eng. Hist. x. 324 He has no compunctions of 
conscience, no remorseful remembrances. 

U. In mod. use, often in weakened sense, de- 
noting a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
times including pity for the person wronged ; 
cf. d) ; esp. in such phrases as compunction. 

171a Steele Sped. No. 448 r 3, I am left under the Com- 
punction that I deserve, in so many different Places to be 
called a Trifier. ^ 1720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. ii. 
38 It is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, With a degree of angry im- 
patience, which soon turned into compunction, when he 
saw that she was almost, .exhausted. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
viu. 502 They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
compunction. 1876 Black Madcap V. xix. 178 ‘ Well, I 
don t exactly wish thaf, she said, with some compunction. 


f c. In active sense : The faculty of pricking 
the conscience, or producing conviction of sin, 
1432-30 it, Higden (Rolls) VI. 143 A man Cedmon by 
name taughre by God to make dites of compunccion \car- 
mina compunctiva]. 1603 Camden Rem. (1636) 322 With 
his sweete verses full of compunction, he [Ceadmon] with- 
drew many from vice to vertue. 

fd. A feeling of sorrow for the suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye compunction Haue sygnes^ shewed of lamentation. 
i6ia T. Taylor Comm, Tittis iii. 6 Pie is the spirit of 
grace, compunction, and compassion. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Improv. Mind XxTj 4b I- 79 The emotions of tenderness and 
compunction which, .every one feels in reading, .the simple 
narrative of the evangelists. [1865 Dickens Mut. F'r. i. 
vii, To walk off. .with the precious stones and watch cases, 
[without] any compunction for the people who would lose 
the same.] 

1 2 . In physical sense : The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Obs. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3), Compunction, pricking, 
1617 Markham Caval. a. 93 A sharpe naile . . with which 
they pricke the horse,. Such compunctions and tortures 
will euen cause the best . . hor.se to , . plunge. 1646 Sir T. 
Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercing 
spirit which with such activity and compunction invadeth 
the braines and nostrills. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Com-> 
punction a pricking or stitch ; remorse of conscience, 
Compunctionary, a, rare~~K [f. prec. + 
-ARY : cf. functionary, stationary, etc.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction. 

1857 Mrs. Mathews Tend. 'Talk II. 81 Eyes brimful of 
compunctionary teans. 

t Compumetionate, a. Obs.-^ [f. as prec. + 
-ATB ^ : cf. affectionate^] Affected with compunc- 
tion, contrite. 

1681 M ANTON Serm. Ps.^ cxlx. 208. Wks. 1S72 VIII. 109 
With a compunctionate spirit, with brokenness of heart. 
CompU’XLCtioixlesSj a. rare. Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless* 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. i. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionlejis 
men . . whom nothing . , could daunt from their orgies. 

Compunctions (k^mp»*qkj9s), a. {errm. 
-uous). [£ stem of compunction + -ous ; cf. fctc- 
tious. App. taken up in modern use from Shaks.] 

1 . Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. i. v. 46 Stop vjp tli'accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 1781 J. Moore Fieiv Soc. //.(1790) 
I. xiv. 157 Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed. x8i$ Southey Roderick ii. 178 Nor wrung his heart 
With .such compunctious visitings. 18x6 F. H, Naylor 
Hist. Germ. 1 . 1. vii. 244 Unrestrained by the compunctuous 
feelings of pity. X865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. X. xxi. iv. 34 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visitings. x886 
Hall dhim. Son of Hagan, iix. Such compunctious qualms- 

2 . Having or feeling compunction, 
xSxdKEATiNGE Trav, 1 . 246 If .. he be compunctious as 

to life, the like cannot be . . said . . in regard to property, 
x88o Mrs. OnPHANT He that will not III. 180 Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken. 

Hence Compu’Hctiously ai/z/, 

1863 Not an Angel II. 242 Compimctiously remarking 
that the dear child did look very pale. 1887 Old Ma7ls 
F'avourll. m. viii. 282 Stung compuncdously at the pathos 
of the baby's position. 

tCompTimctive, a. rare. [f. L. tjpe'^compunc- 
tiv-us, f. compunct- ppl. stem : see Compunct and 
-IVE,] Producing or tending to compunction. 

1649 Ji^s* Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. 95 Remembrances.# 
highly compunctive. 

t Compunctually, adv. Obs.-^^ Erroneous 
form for compunctively. 

1625 tr. Boccaccio’s Hecam. IL 172 Some God of greater 
power hath . . so compunctually solicited me, as I cannot 
chuse but make open confession of my sinne. 

Compunctuous, erron. f. Compunctious. 
t Compungent, a* Obs.-^ [ad. L. compungr 
ent-em, pr. pple. of compung-h^e : see Compunct.] 
Producing compunction; * pricking* the conscience. 

1633 R. Bolton Comf. Aff. Consc. ii. x^o His contrition 
must be compungent and vehement, .renting the heart 
Compunt, var. of Compunct, Obs. 

't Compti*|ril. Obs* rare. ,[£ Com- + Pupil.] 
A fellow-pupil. 

1640 Walton Life Donne (1670) 19 Dr. Donne and his 
sometime conipupil in Cambridge. 1663 — Hooker i. 4 
Dr. Spencer, a bosom friend, and .sometime com-pupil with 
Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 
Compurg'ation (k^pwg^s-Jon). [ad. L. C 07 n- 
purgdtidn-em, n. of action f. compufgare to purify 
completely ; but c£ Compurgator. In 15th c. F, 
compurgacioni] 

1 . The action of clearing a man from a charge 
or accusation by the oaths of a number of others 
(called from its use in the Canon Law, Furgaiio 
cano 7 tica\ ; also, more generally, Clearing or pur- 
gation from a charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. 

[1638 Phillips, Compurgation, a Term In T*aw, a iustifying 
by Oath the report or Oath of another. 1755 in Johnson.] 
^1670 Racket Abp. Williams n. (1692) 35 [He] was 
priviIedged..from suspicion of Incontinency and needed no 
compurgation. ^ 1681 Burnet Hist. Ref, ir. 1. 265 He put 
in a compurgation, by which he endeavoured to show there 
was malice borne to him, and conspiracies against him. 





COMPUEGATOB. 

1818 Scott jPiy' ix, 1 understand my evidence is ne- 

cessary to the compurgation of ane honest gentleman here. 
1873 H. Rogers Bible viii. 321 note.^ This fact is a 
sufficient compurgation from the charge. 

2. esp. Applied by modern historians to the Old 
English mode of trial and purgation by means of 
t])e se.wdan or consacramentaks^ then called 
fultuM^^ ‘ oath-help ’ or ‘ oath-support ’ (in mod. 
Ger. £ideshii!fe ) : see Compukgator i b. 

1 his mode of trial, so prevalent among the old Teutonic 
peoples, began to lose its importance as trial by Jury and 
other processes came up in the 12th c., esp. after the Assize 
of Clarendon in 1166; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil actions, e. g. for debt, it came down to modern 
times, being finally abolished only in 1833 by 2 & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 42 § 13. But the term comptirgation was not known to 
the Common Law, where the technical name was Wager of 
Law : the accused who claimed so to purge himself was said 
to wage his law pvadiare legem suam). 

11658-1755 see in 1]. 1839KEIGHTLEY jVzj/. I. 78The 
oath of a King’s thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of six Ceoris. 1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) L 
vl. 514 Compurgation . . was looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst ii. 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. 

Coisip’lirg’ator (kp'mpwg^tsi, kpmp^’igatar). 

Also 6 -OUT. [a. med.L. compurgator^ or F. com- 
purgateur (f 4 th c. in Godef. 1 , n. of action f. L. 
compurgdre to purge completely ; in mediaeval or 
modem times, app. taken as if from com- together 
with -f purgdior purger, clearer. (The second 
pronunciation is found in verse of 17 - 1 8 th c.)] 

1. A witness to character who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter. 

Originally a term of the Canon Law, appearing first, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, in the writings of Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216), XVI. Ep. 158, and c. ix, and xiii. de Purga- 
tione Ca?tonica\ it occurs in the Corpus Juris Canonic^ 
in Decret, Greg. /AT (1227-41) v. Tit. xxiv. c. v, vii. Earlier 
Latin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacrameniales [\jsews oi Alemanns, Frisians, Longo- 
bards, etc.); Cotisacramentales (Capitula of Charlemagne, 
Laws of Cnut, and of Hen. I, c. 64, 66, 87) ; Sacramentarii 
(PopeJohnVIII,872, 882); Jnraiores,Conjuraiores {Salic & 
Alem. Laws, etc., etc.). In England the term compurgator 
appears to have been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the 17th and i8th c., when legal antiquaries and historians 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense i b. 

a. In Canon Law, Applied to witnesses who 
either swore to the credibility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocence or orthodoxy, so as to clear him 
from a charge. 

[c 1340 Abp. Stratford inLyndewodeOwif. Prov.v^ Tit, 14 
Pro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel majori ultra 
duodecimse manus Compurgatorumnumerum non imponant.] 
*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 980/2 That thordinary 
.shoulde not put some man to that kinde of purgacion which 
if hee did, were hee neuer so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours, a 1556 Cranmer Wks. (Parker Soc. ) 1. 24X 
Where you take ui)on you. . to purge yourself of papistry by 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation, *641 
Termes ae la Lep 195 When one shall wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. yiij. or xij. of his neighbours . . to 
sweare witii him, much like unto the oath which they make 
which are used in the civill Law, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
1731 Chandler tt. LimhorcUs Hist, Jnquis. II. 208. 1760 
Burn Eccl. Law (1797) HI, 276 By his own oath affirming 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to 
the belief of it, 

b. In reference to OE. times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonic law), the usual term, 
with modem historians, for the * oath-helpers V 
whom a person oh trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
accused and acquainted with his character, he was 
speaking truth in making oath of his innocence. 
Also, sometimes applied by modern legal writers 
to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

A native name for the consacramentales (Ger. eides-helfer) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Laws, viz. pi. 

sewdan {L. of Hlo^hmre and Eadric 2, 4 ; L. of Wihtrsed 
23) evidently a deriv. of dwe ‘ law Elsewhere they appear 
merely as ‘ his geferan ’ his fellows, * ka k® liini midstandaS*. 
In OHG. gieido (Hildeb.^ in Grimm) f, eid oath: cf. the 
latinized * cum aidis suis’ in Laws of the Longobards c.364. 
The oath of the &wdan was *On koq® Drihten, se do is 
ctene and unm^ne ke N. swdr” (Schmid, GesetzepoC). 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 367 Compurgators, who swore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal deposed him- 
self. 1762 Hume Eng. I. App. loi Compurgators, who 
..e.xpressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxii, 343 The manner 
of making and waging law.. And thereupon his eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their oaths 
that they believe in their consciences that he saith the truth; 
so that himself must be sworn de fidelitaUi and the eleven 
de creduliiate. *809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Wager. 
i860 C. Innes Scotl. Mid. Ages 183. 1876 Freeman Norm. 

Cmq. V. xxiv, 452 The compurgators of our oldest law were 
not a jury in the modern sense, but they were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose. 1^1 x(^th Cent. 386 
The compurgators were simply witnesses to character . . 
but the effect of their unanimous declaration of belief in 
his innocence was precisely that of a verdict of ‘ not guilty ’ 
byajury. 

2. In more general application : One who testifies 
to or vindicates another’s innocence, veracity, or 
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accuracy ; one who vouches for, or clears from any 
charge. Also fig. 

2613 R. C. Table Alpk, (ed. 3), Compurgator, one that 
comes to purge or free another. 1632 Chapman, etc. 'The 
Ball HI. iv. And yet, because 3?ou shall not trouble friends 
To be compurgators. I’ll be satisfied If you will take your 
own oath that you are. 1642 A rgt. of Law in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) V. 75 By a statute there [Ireland] made in the fifth 
year of Edward IV, there is provision made, .that the party 
committed, if he can procure twenty-four compurgators, 
shall be bailed, and let out of prison. 1656 Sanderson 
Serm. (1689) 419 He calleth God to be his compurgator. 
xf&x Relig Clerici 202 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habitual wicked practices, a 1714 
Burnet Own Tinie {xqf>C\\l. 213 Lord Russell defended 
himself by many Compurgators, who spoke very fully of his 
great worth. 2854 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. 52 We can 
claim as his Compurgators Dugald Stewart, Brown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 

t 3. {GlasgotvP) An official whose duty it was to 
clear the streets of strollers during church time on 
Sunday. (Abolished after the middle of the i 8 th c.) 

28. . D. Bannatynd s Scrap-bk. in Ne%u Statist. A cc Scotl. 
(1845) VI. 229 yGlasgow) Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons termed * com- 
purgators ’, to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights 
. . Another office of these compurgators was to perambulate 
the streets, .during the time of divine service on Sunday, 
and to order every person they met . . to go home. 2854 H. 
yikoDoi^KVO Rambles round Glasgo^o'[dQ. x{xZfi)o.o. 1868 
Reprint J ones’ s Glasgow Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

Compurgatorialik^mpwgatoe’rial), a. [f. as 
next-b-AL.] Of or pertaining to compurgators. 

2855 Milman Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 425 The Con.suls 
of Nksmes, Avignon, and St. Gilles, took their compurgatorial 
Oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations. 

Compiirgatory (kpmp^-igatori), < 2 . [f. L. type 
^compurgdtori-us, f. compurgator : see -oey.] 

1, Pertaining to compurgators. Compiirgatory 
oath : the oath taken by compurgators. 

1604 Bp. Barlow Confer. Hamptoti Crt. 92 Here was ne- 
cessary the Oath Compurgatorie. 2829 K. Digby Broadst, 
Hon. I. Godefridus 273 The clergy of Spain, .instead of 
compurgatory oaths and judiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 63 
The value of the compurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Of a compurgator in sense 3 . 

2868 Reprint Jones’s Glasgow Directory i787Pr€f. 10 The 
* Compurgatory’ system of Sabbath-keeping. 

CompUTgatress. rare-K [see -ESs.] A 
female compurgator. 

2881 Sat. Rev, 16 Apr., Unless he or she is as far gone as 
Mr.s. Fletcher’s compurgatress. 
t Compn'rgatrix. Ohs, [L. fem. agent-n. f. 
COMPITROATOR.] =prec. 

2663 J. Wilson A, Comnenius in.iii, If not, you, madam, 
can Be my compurgatrix. 

CompuTsion. [humorously f. Com-, Purse 
A pursing together. 

2767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. xxvii. 126 With the 
help of .some wry faces ana compursions of the mouth. 

Computanle (k^mpizItabT, k^j‘mpiwtab’ 1 ), a, 
[ad. L, copipufdbiLis, f. computdre to compute : 
see -BLE.] Capable of being computed; calculable. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, iv. xiu 218 Our forefathers 
. . who attaining unto 8. or 900. yeares, had not their Cli- 
macters computable by digits. 1677 Hale Prim, Ortg, 
Man. 11, iv. 258 Not easily computable by Arithmetick. 
1880 Sir R. Temple India 93 If the wealth of India be . , 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Co‘ 3 iipiltaxiti [f. L. compukdre A 

calculator, reckoner. 

2827 Carlyle Germ. Romance I. 269 Any man endowed 
with the arithrnetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
this problem without difficulty, yet, for an untaught com- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential 

t Co’MpTltate, 'V. Ohs. [f. L. computat- 
stem of computdre ; see - ate 3.] trans. = Compute. 

1602 Warner A lb. Eng,, Epit. (16x2) 398 [There] perished 
.. as is computated, aboue two hundreth thousand. 16x0 
W. Folkingham Art of Sur^tey 11. vii, 59 Their other lands 
are computated by the Pole of 20. 19I; or 18. foot Poles. 
« x6x9 "Dmim. Coll, Hist. (1626) 4 Feureteene Garri- 
sons, .computated. .to hee 52 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

COMpiltatiou (kf^mpiz^t^Bjan). [ad. 1^. com- 
putdtidn-em^ n. of action i. computdre. Cf. F. 
computation (i 6 th c, in Littr^).] 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning; 
arithmetical or mathematical calculation. 

<:x425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxii. 4 A thowsand thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere . . Be ewynlyk computatyown. 1509-10 
Act X Hen. VIII, c. 13 The yere of oure Lorde God MDix 
after the computacion of Englonde. 2555 Eden Decades 
180 {N, H, W. Ind.) By the computation of Venice .iiii. 
graines make a carette. 1604 E. G[eimstone] D’ A costa’s 
Hist. Indies iii, xxiii. 103 Having made the compasse of 
the worlde, they must finde the want of a whole^ day in 
their computation. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. (1821) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com- 
putation. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (2675) 50 The whole 
Earth . . by the prohablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues. 2709 Steele 
Tatler No. 39 t» 2 The Gregorian Computation . . being 
eleven days before the Julian. 2873 Herschel Pop. Led. 
Sc. ii. 54 It is easy to find, by computation, the angles in- 
cluded between . . the two lines of direction. 

b. A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 
1713 Addison in Gttardian No. 109 How many additional 
years are always to be thrown into female computations of this 
nature. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 r E> I- xvii. 468 The revenue 


COMPUTE. 

fell short of the computation. 1816 Keatinge T'rwz'. I. 
183 Others may give their hundred dishes, for . . any com- 
putation below round numbers is scorned. 

t2. In wider sense : Estimation, reckoning. Ohs. 

2582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes xc^g Least she should abase 
him in computation, more then ther was cause. 2656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. ^(2839) .5 We must not . . think that 
computation, that is ratiocination, has place only in numbers. 

Compmta*tiosial, 125. rare. [f. prec. -t- -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to computation, 

2^2 Observatory Feb. 39 The mathematical and compu- 
tational part of the investigation of Lunar Ubration. 

t Computatist. Compdtist 3, q.v. 

Compntatiire (kf^mpiwtativ, k^’mp-), a. [f. 
L. compuidt- ppl. stem of computdre + -ive.] 
Given to computation. Hence Compu-tativeness. 

2859 Ruskin 'Two Paths 214 What will please reckless, 
computative and vulgar persons. Ibid. The materials are 
addressed, .to computativeness, in a series of figures. 

f Co*mputator. Obs, [a. L. computdtor, agent- 
n. i. computdre to Compute : see -or.] A com* 
puter, calculator. 

2610 Healey St, Aug. Citie of God in. xxxi. 153 Saith 
Eutropius (who is indeede no good computator). 2635 Swan 
Spec. M.vii. §3. (2643) 355 As the computatours fail in skill. 
2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy (17^0) I. 253 (D.) The intense 
heat is proved by computators . . to be more than equal to 
that of red hot iron. 

Compilt© (k^mpi^t), sh. Now rare. [In sense 
I, a. F. comput ; in others f. the verb.] 

^1. (co-mpute) = Computus 2 . Obs. 

1423 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. i. (2859) 73 He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. 2533 Mon's Answ. Poysoned 
Bk, iv. viii. The common verse of the compute manuell. 

2. Reckoning, calculation, computation. Now 
beyond compute. 

1588 J, Harvey Disc. Probleme 29 According to the 
historical Computes euen of sundry these fauorites. 1656 
H. More Antid. Atk. n. ii. (2712)45 Any new pressure 
. . cannot come into compute in this case. tjoS Bp. Wilson 
in Keble Lifeiv. (1863) 246 The expenses I have been at, 
which . . by a modest compute comes to 100/. ready moneys. 
2776 Johnson Lett. (1788) I. 314 With encrease of delight 
past compute, to use the phrase of Cumberland. 1857 
G. Latham Prichard’s East. Orig. Celtic N. 372 My obli- 
gations to his learning, .are beyond compute, 
d' 3. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Obs. 

2661 C. L. Origen’s Opin. in Phenix (2721) I. 48 In the 
Compute and Judp:ment of that all-righteous Mind. 268a 
Glanvill Saddttcisnms (ed. 2) Ded., If we make our com- 
pute like men, and do not suwr ourselves to be abused by 
the flatteries of sense. 

Comj^ute (k^mpiw-t), v. [a. F, compute-r (i6th 

c. in Littre), ad. L. computd-re to reckon, sum 
up, f. com- together + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon.] 

1. trans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to calculate, 
reckon, count 

2631 Gouge God’s Arrows m. § 71, 325 They compute 
their numbers, as the Graecians do, by letters. 2667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 685 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Heav’n. 267a P. Henry Diary ^ Lett, (1882) 254 His 
loss is generally computed to near 400 lb. 2776 Gibbon 
Decline <$■ F. I. xvii. 434 Its most ordinary breadth may be 
computed at about one mile and a half. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vi. 58 The radii of curvature for these lenses, as 
computed by Mr, Herschel. 2^3 H. Coleridge Abr/A, 
Worthies Introd. Ess. (2852) 27 To compute the compai*a- 
tive duration of life in different periods. 

f b. Of numbers: To make up, count. Obs.—^ 
x66y Milton P. L. in, 580 As they move Thir starry 
dance in numbers that compute Days, months, and years, 
f C. To include in reckoning, count in. Obs.—^ 
2817 C. Grant in Pari. Deb. 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this manner :— -he had computed the 
same sum twice. 

d. In wider sense : To estimate, * reckon ^ take 
account of, take into consideration. 

1647 Crash aw Poems 239 Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, but our blest taste confesses fruits. 
2654 Karl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 558 As he computed 
the business, he apprehended . . either Syllaces recovery, or 
Zenophon’s increasing Army, would, etc. 2786 Burns 
A ddr. Unco Guid viii, What’s done we partly may compute. 
But know not what’s resisted. 

2. With dependent clause or inJin. complement. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii, Every man Is 

many moneths elder then he computeth. 2666 Pepys Diary 
25 Sept., He hath computed that the rents of the houses .. 
comes to 600,000/. per annum. 2700 Drvden Fables, Ceyx 
^ Alcyone 233 Mean time Alcyone .. Computes how many 
nights he had been gone. 2705 Addison Italy, Rome (1767) 
176 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet, 
2724 Swift Drapier’s Lett, ii, The souls in this kingdom 
are computed to be 2,500,000. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog, iv. 
xix. 166 The total area of dry land . . has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles. 

3. intr. To make computation ; to reckon. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 262 As we compute from our 
Saviours Nativitie. 1727 Swift Gulliver xi. iv. 129 And com- 
puting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly. ^ 287a 
Yeats Growth Comm, 368 In silver payments . . it was 
common to compute by weight. 

t b. To count upon, reckon on, or to do. Obs. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ii. (1709) 61 There must be 
. . no computing upon Favours. ^ 2702 — tr. Gaiaker’s 
Prelim. Disc. 16 If Men would think a little before-hand, 
and compute upon the Consequences of a Debauch. 277a 
Birmingham Counterfeit I. 253 Travelling all night, we 
computed to arrive there by sun-rise. 
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4 . To cojnpute (any one) out of {z. thing) : to do 
c-nt of by computation. 

1796 Regie, Peace u. Wks. VIII. 219 The calcu- 

lators compute them out of their senses. 

Hence Oompu*ted ppl. a., Computing vbl. sh. 
3646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, iv. xii, Beside that com- 
puting by the medicall month. 1741-3 Wesley yr7tL 80 
At Horseley upon Tyne, eight (computed) miles from New- 
castle, 3849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Pkys. Sc. xxxvii. 
418 How far the computed ellipse agrees with the curve. 

Computent, obs. form of Competent. 
Compliter Also -or. [f. Com- 

pute + -Eui.] One who computes; a calcu- 
lator, reckoner; spec, a person employed to make 
calculations in an observatory, in surveying, etc, 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 289 The Calenders 
of these computers. 1704 Swift T. Tub vii, A very skilful 
computer, 3744 Walpole Lett. H. Mann iS June, Told by 
some nice computers of national glory. 3855 Brewster 
Newton 11 . xyiii. 162 To pay the expenses of a computer 
for reducing his observations. 

Computist (kp*mpi?4tist). Forms: 4 com- 
potyste, (5 eompetister), 6-7 compotist(e, 6- 
computist. [a. F. compotiste, computiste^ med.L. 
compot-y cojuputistay ‘artis computatorisemagister*, 
f. Lv computusy F. coinput : see next and -lst.] 

1 . One skilled in the computus or calendar, or 
(blending with 3I in chronological reckoning. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R, ix. iv, (Tollem, MS.), Com- 
potystes . . departe}> ]70 twelue mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde.^ 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 281 Golden, (as 
numerus in the almanack and calendare, by compotists). 
1656 Blount Glossogr.y Compzitisty the same with Com- 
Potist, 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 426 The Einbolismal 
years . . which according to most of the ancient Computists 
. . were expres.sly declared to be thus inserted. 3699 Phil. 
Trans. XXI. 356 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers. 1794 Mrs. Piozzr Synon. 
I. 341 Chronology must descend to the computist for 
proofs. 3877 Bp. S. Butcher Ecci. Calendar 117 This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was called by the Computists the Trpoe/xJTTworts of the Moon, 
f 2 . A keeper of accounts, an accountant Ohs, 
1583 Stvbbes Anat. Abns.Ep. Ded.(i877) 5 As a straight 
computist. demaundeth interest and gaine of euery one of vs, 
1653 Reliq, Wotion, 24 The Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, 
who was a wise man and a strict Computist. 3670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 73 The Secretary, Clerk, and Com- 
puti.st of the Sacred Colledge. 

3 . One who performs the computations entering 
into astronomical and other problems. 

3633 Cotgr., Computisie, a computist, a computatist ; a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 3734 EmKBi.v.'i Analyst 
§ 33 You may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not be justly esteemed a man of science. 3867 
Herschell Fa7n. Led, Sc. (1871) 138 Donati s comet, if 
the computists are right, will return in 2100 years. 

Computor, bad spelling of Computer. 

11 Computus (kp*mpi7rtz?s). Hist. Also com- 
potus. [late L. computus calculation, etc., f. com- 
putare to Compute. In F. comput, OF. compot, 
compost : see Compost shPy Compot.] 

1 . A computation, a reckoning ; an account. 

1848 Bliss ed. Woo^s Life 127 note, In a computus made in 

3576 of the contents of the university chest. 3866 E. Pea- 
cock Eng. Ch. Furniture Introd. 10 The Compotus of the 
churchwardens of Saint Mary’s, Stamford. 1887 North. 
Notes ^ Q. Bee. 140 In the public Record Office are the 
Compotuses of the Embassy. 

2 . The medimval name for a set of tables for 
practically calculating astronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar ; a calendar. 

383a De Quincey Charlemagne Wks. 3863 XII. 174 
Charlemagne, .was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy. 1841 
Wright Pop. Treat. Sc, 21 (tr, Ph. deTaun)The Computus 
to calculate, .the termini and the clceoes and the annual 
festivals. 1862 Sat. Rei>, 15 Mar. 310 The martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landsperg. 

Compy. Written abbreviation of Company. 
Also a spoken form in the workman’s expression 
Compy-skop=s.\xvLC^-s\\o^. 

1870 Globe 24 Sep. (Farmer), No workman is told that he 
must buy at the compy-shop, but . . if they did not resort 
thither they would .soon be dismissed. 

Compyle, obs. form of Compile. 
Compyuabil, -able, var. ofCoMPANABLB, Ohs. 
Compyre, -p;^ent, obs. ff. Compeer, -petent. 
Comrade (k^mr/d). Forms: a. 6-7 cam- 
erade, (6 -erard), 7 camrade, 7-8 camarade; 
jS. 6 commorade, 6-8 comerade ; 7. 6-7 cum- 
rade, 7- comrade. [The 1 6-1 7th c. form cam- 
trade, camarade was a. F. camarade, camerade 
(Cotgr.), 1 6th c. ad. Sp. camarada, originally 
‘ chamberful thence ^ chamber-mate ’ ; see CoM- 
BApo, the representative of the Sp. form. The 
series commorade, comerade, comrade, represent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr. and Sp. 
respectively. Camerade, camrade were originally 
stressed on -ade\ the dissyllabic comrade, with 
same stress, occurs in Shaks. and Milton; but 
Shaks.has also co'mrade. Walker and other early 
19th c. orthoepists have (kzi'mr^id'), corresponding 
to the 1 6 -1 7th c. spelling cumrade*, and some re- 
cent Dictionaries give it beside the current form.] 


oHg, One who shares the same room, a chamber- 
fellow, ‘ chum ’ ; esp, among soldiers, a tent- 
fellow, fellow- soldier (also Comrade-in-arms)', 
hence gen., an associate in friendship, occupation, 
fortunes, etc., a close companion, mate, fellow. 

a. 3593 QtK%BhBX> Warre 13 A Souldier in Campe 
must maike choi.se of two or three or more Camerades. 
3592 Greene Upst. Courtier xn Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 247 
Hi.s camerard that bare him companie was a iollie light 
timberd iacfce a napes. 3636 James I ter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 76 marg.. With such camarades .. all our auncient 
wars were fought, 0x645 Howell Lett. 19 Mar. (1621), I 
have now made choice to go over Camerade to a very worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Althams son.^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Camerade, atent, chamber, or cabin-fellow. 3673O. Walker 
Edtic. 11677)37 Young men, .when amongst their camerades. 
3682 N. O. BoileaiCs Lntrin ni. 24 Night curst her Eyes 
to see the Camrades march. 3708-23 Kersey, Cmnarade 
or Comrade. 3725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 230 To see my 
old Camarades. 

j 3 . 3593 Tell-Troth's N. V. Gift xq Touching their com- 
morades. 1509 Habington Nttgse Ant. 33, 1 was comerade 
to the Earl ot Kildare, and slept both on one pillow, 
Minsheu, Camardda, a comerade or cabbin-mate souldier. 
3702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Lesfant iii. 9 This daunted my 
Comerades. 3739 De Foe Crusoe (3840) I. iii. 53 Reflecting 
upon all my comerades that were drown’d. 
y. 3596 Shaks. 3 Hen. IF, iv. i. 96 The . . Mad-Cap, 
Prince of Wales, and his Comrades, that daft the World 
aside. 1605 — Learn, iv. 213 To be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. 3603 Weever Mirr. Mar. Avj, No 
meane Cumrades, no base a.ssociates. 3627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram, ix. 38 Care would bee had that there be 
not two Comrades [3626 Accid. comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may haue the more roome in their Cabbins to 
rest. 1671 Milton Samson 1162 The slaves and as.ses, thy 
comrades. 3678-96 Phillips, Comrade, the same as Came- 
rade [omitted from 1706 and KerseyI. 1697 Dampier Foy, 
(1698) I. xii. 328 A Comrade is a familiar male-friend. 3793 
CowPER Iliad IV. 133 His comrades bold Screening him 
close with shields. 3834 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiv, Hi.s com- 
rade’s face each warrior saw. 3848 Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist, Ten F. II. 293 The place of his old comrade in arms. 

b. Less commonly said of women. 

3863 Mary Howitt F. Bremers Greece II, xiii. 72 The 
merry vintage- women received their foreign comrade kindly. 
3884 Mlss Braddon Ishmael xxxix, She had clung to her 
comrade In mi.sfortune. 

c. transf. and Jig. 

^3645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 120 Extravagant desire.s, . 
which are but od Comerades. 3885 Cloud Myths 4 * Dr, i. 
iii. 48 In many myths the lightning is no comrade of the 
thunder, but its foe, 

d. Applied to a ship : A consort. 

3720 Be Foe Capt, Singleton xiii. {1840) 225 As for our . . 
comrade, her complement of men wa.s a hundred and eighty. 
3748 Alison's Foy. 11. xii. 265 The other two squadrons . . 
were calm .spectators of the rout of their comrades. 

e. attrib. 

3762 Falconer Ship^vr. ii. 199 The yard.s again ascend 
each commde mast. xZsiS KMiE Ard, Expl, II. xviii. 187 
Engaged in preparing the Red Eric as a comrade boat. 
38 ;r 4 _ Knight Did. Mech., Comrade hattery, one of a pair 
of joint batteries. 

Hence Co'mrade €>., a. nance-use (see quot. 1602) ; 
b. intr. to associate with, as a comrade. 

3602 Dekker Saiirom, Wk.s. 1873 I. 230 T. I cannot my 
mad cumrade . Sir F. Cumrade ? By Sesu, call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade ye about the sinnes and shoulders. 
3^5 M. Pattison (1889) I. 340 Comrading with him, 
Wolf . . fell into bad habits. 3877 N. JF. Lincolnsh. Gloss. 
S.V., She's nivver within doors, alust comrading about 
somewhere. 

Comradely (kfi-mr^li), a. [f. prec. + “LYl.] 
Like or befitting a comrade. 

3880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even vi. 118 With a question 
or a comradely word for him. 1^5 A. M. F. Robinson in 
Mag. Art Mar. 208 He who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical, .in his days of success. 

Comradery (kp-mr/dri). rare. [f. as prec. 
4 r -BY, on type of Fr. camaraderie,} Camaraderie, 
comradeship. 

[3858 J. Gbant A, Blane(x 86 o) 39 The warmth of heart 
and ‘ Comeraderie' with which ^otsmen always meet in a 
foreign land,] 3879 Howells L. Aroostook (1883) I. yx 
With the comradery of the smoker. 3890 Harpers Mag. 
Mar. 512/1 Already on term.s of comradery with me. 

ComradesMp (kf»-mr^lfip). [f. Comrade -h 
-SH iP.jl The position of being a comrade, as- 
sociation as comrades, good-fellowship. 

3823 Scott Kenihv. iv, Our newly-revived comradeship. 
3863 Geo. Eliot R&nzola i. vi, Like the dawn of a new sense 
to her— the sense of comradeship. 3880 Daily Tel. 1 Dec,, 
That spirit of good-comradi^hip which General Roberts has 
di.splayed in so marked a degree. 

tComra'do. Obs. Also 6 eamarada, 6-7 
camerado, 7 eomo-, cam-, comrade, [a. Sp. 
eamarada {dim ca?mrado,Mimhmx * com- 

erade, bedfellow, chamber-fellow’, orig. ‘camerado 
souldiour’, ‘cabbin-mate souldier’, from camareda 
( — It. and L> type camerata, l^.chambrie\ a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), ‘a chamberfnll, a 
company that belongs to one chamber, tent, or 
cabin ’ ; f. Sp. camara chamber, room L. camera : 
see Camera and -ado. The Sp. word was a collec- 
tive feminine, of the same type as ambuscade, 
cavalcade, which, like Company, sense 4, was at 
length applied to a single person who is one’s 
‘ company ’ or chamber-mate ; in which sense also 
it was sometimes altered into the masc. form 


Camarado, (In the original collective sense Ga- 
MABADA was also used in Eng.) The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr. as camarade, -erode fem. in the 
collective sense (Cotgr. ), whence camarade masc. 
the individual ; hence Eng. camerade and, in part. 
Comrade. The 0 in the Eng. comorado, comrado, 
comrade, was prob. intended for the Sp. a, which 
was opener than ihe Eng.] — Comrade. 

1598 Baret Theor. Warres i. ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee is to demeane himself sober, quiet, and friendly. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Diet., Camarado, a comerade. .a camerado 
souldier. 3624 Cart. Smith Virginia 160 Argent and his 
Comrado found a Canow. 1626 — Accid. Vng. Semnen j 
Comorados [see Comrade y. quot. 1627}. 1633 Harm yon 
Fine Comp. i. vii, Oh uncle, that you should thus, .traduce 
my camradoes. 1636 Healey Theopkrast., Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victuail] of hi.s Camerado’.s. 
ComrogUO tkf7‘mrd«g). arch. [f. CoM- 4- Rogue. 
In 17th c. often jocularly confused with comrade,} 
A fellow-rogue. 

3621 B. JoNsoN Masque of Augnrs,YoM and the rest of 
your comrogues .shall sit disguised in the stocks, 3634 
Heywood Lane. Witches v. Wks, 1874 I V. 244 Nay rest 
by me Good Morglay, my Comrague and Bedfellow. 3^3 
R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the field.s. 3723 Swift Cook-maid s Lei., You and your 
come-rogues keep him out so late.^ 3764 T, Brydgh® 
Homer Travest. (1797) 1 1 . 266 Pointing to his comrogue, 
cries, See there, my boy, a tempting prize ! x8k^ Standard 
2 Oct. 4/3 The proceedings^ of the prisoners and their 
com-rogues contemplated a wide range of operations. 
tComse, 2;. Obs. Also .^ -4 cumse, 4 komse. 
[A shortened by-form of Commence, starting from 
a form accented co'mmence : cf. commandment. "I 
412215 ynliana \mt. (Royal MS.), Her cumseS he uie of 
.seinte iuliane. c 1350 Will, Palerne 424 pe koufverde for 
kare cumsed to sorwe. Ibid. 1430 Vpon here knes 
komsed him grete. 1362 Langl, P. PL A. i. 128 Bi what 
craft in rny corps hit [Truth] cumseth. Ibid. v. 23 How 
Coascience with a Cross Conf'ede topreche. 3399 — Rich. 
Redeles iv. 35 Comliche a clerk than comsid the wordis. 

(Cofnse in R. Copland Cuydon's Chirnrg., 3541, Eijb, is 
an error for compose.) 

Hence f Cemsing vbl. sk, commencing. 
c 3325 Orfeo 57 In the comes.sing of May. 1377 Lahgl. 
P. PL B. XVIII. 213 Deyinge . . vnknitteth al kare & com- 
synge is of reste. 3393 ibid. C. xn. 95 All kyne konnynges 
and comsynges of Dowel. 

t Oo'mseuxent. Obs. rare. Commencement. 

ax45s> Le Morte A rth. 3726 Here now [is] made a comse- 
mente That bethe not fyny.sshyd many a yere. 

11 Comte (k^htl [Fr.] A French title of rank, 
of which the English form is Count, 

1611 Cotgr. Comte, Their king.s appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Comtes) to l>e tlie 
Gouernours. 1890 Daily Tel. 35 Oct. S/ 8 To-day the Comte 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtian (kp-mtian, k£?-htian), a. and sk Also 
Oomtean. [f. name of Auguste Comte (d. 1857), 
a French philosopher who founded the system 
known as Positivism.] 

A. adj. Of or originating with Comte. B. sk 
A Comtist. 

38« Brimley Ess., Tenngson 279, No. 35 [of In Memoriam] 
is the answer to Comptian^ materialism . . Had men been 
Comptians from the beginning there would have been no 
science. 1863 Atkenceum 16 July 85/1 Distinctions between 
the Comtean synthe.sis and tne synthetic philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 3875 N, A mer. Reth CXX. a6i Details 
referring to the ritual of Comtian worship. 

So Oo'mtism, the philosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. Co’mtist, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also at/ rib. or as adJ. 

3^2 Spectator q Sept. 3342 From Locke has flowed the 
main .stream of that pniJo.sophy. .to which Comtism is only 
a tributary. 3875 N. Atner. Rev. CXX. 262 Without being 
a profes.sed Comtist. 1876 Mozley Univ, Serm. iii. 6sT’he 
Comtist argument against Christianity is simply a tacit 
ignoring of pro’ able evidence. 

Cornu- ! see Commu-. 

CoDaun(e, -uyn, -vyn©, obs. E Common, 
Commune ; Comunabil, -Me, var. of Combin- 
ABLE, corrupt f. COVENABLK, CONVENABLE ; ComU- 
nalitee, -alte(e, obs. ff. Commonality, -alty. 
ComimabXete, obs. var. of Commonality, q. v. 

c 3374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 33 pat is to seyne hat commune 
hinges or comunabletes [v.r. comunalitees] wereu blysful 
yif pei hat haden studied al fully to wisdom gouemeden 
hilke 

Co-murmurer : see Co- 3 b. 

11 OomXLS (k^wtrufe). [L., a. Gr. kw/aos a revel, 
etc.] A revel, merry-making; a personification 
of revelry as a deity. 

3634 Milton Cormss 93 Stage direction, Comtis enters, 
with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other. 
3873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 94 After having eaten, the cups 
were filled and libations were made, .then came the Comus 
or drinking-bout. 1876 Gardiner Puritan Rev, x. § 3 
(1878) 393 In Charles II Comus seemed to have seated him- 
self upon the throne of England. 

Comwyse, obs. f. comb- wise adv. : see CoMBi'A^ 
Comyn, obs. pa. t of Come v. 

Coinyii(©, -alte, -tie, obs. ff. Common, -alty. 
Comynd, -ynt, pa. t. and pple. of Common v. 
Corny s : see Come 21., jA- 
Comyse, eomyssion, comyt, comyx, etc. s 
see C0MMI-. 
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Con, (kfTn'), Forms: i ctmnan, 2— 5 ctm- 
nen, (cune), 3-6 ctmne, 4-9 cun. ; also kii2i3ie',^n, 
kun; also 4-6 eonuen, (cone), 4-7 conne, 6- 
con. See more fully under Can [In the 
verb Can the original vowel of the infinitive, 
and of all parts oi the present stem except ist 
and 3rd sing. pres, indie., was m : thus Inf. cimnan^ 
ME. cunne 72, cun\ Ind. pres. 2nd sing, later 

cunnest^ pi. amnon, ME. cunne{?i, cim ; Conj. pres. 
€zimie, pi. cunnen \ pr. pple. cimnand, ME. -end, 
-t 7 tg\ vbl. sb. cujining. These u forms survived 
more or less all through the ME. period: see 
Can a. ; but in accordance with the scribal 
practice of writing 0 for u, in contact with m, n, 
u ^v), w, they were often spelt connen, conne. eon; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
rimes with so/ze, sonm, son (= son), sozzne, son 
(= sun), jyzvmze (= y-run), wo/zzze, ivon (OE. 
wunian\ etc. The form of the ist and 3rd sing. 
I can, he cazz, also varied from OE. times 'with con 
{cgn), the regular Old WS. type (see Sievers Ags> 
Grarmn. § 65). I cmi (in Cast\ Lotte 1071, riming 
with for-JfOfz) is found for / cazz in some texts even 
after 1400; but long before this cazz prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses i and 2. The vowel-type of the ist and 
3rd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extended to the 
2nd sing, {cpzzsi, canst), the plural {wecgn, cazi^,\kiti 
conj. pres., and the infin- {cgzi, can ) — the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of 15th c. 7 'he u 
forms thus remained intact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb. Cunning, q.v. About the same time a 
differentiation of forms and senses became mani- 
fest: can became established in sense 2 ‘to be 
able’, and predominant in sense i ‘to know’; but 
cun, con, were retained and extended to all parts 
in sense 3 ‘ to learn’, and the phrase io cun or cozz 
thanks, sense 4, This cun, con, was mainly the 
representative of ME. cuzzzz- or conzi- from OE, 
ctmn- (= kun) ; but jin part it represented ME. 
cQzi, from OE, cgn, for cazz ( = kpn) ; hence it sur- 
vived in two forms, cun, which is still common 
clialectally in * to cun tlianks’, and cozi, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. ‘to 
con thanks’, and the still existing sense ‘to con 
or learn a lesson’. This con is not a mere spelling 
variant of cim, as ME. conzze was of cunzze ; but, 
from Spenser onward, con rimes with on, conned 
with fond, which is still the received pronun ciation. 
The original pa. t. was cii^e, couthe, cozui, could 
(see Can 2 ^.1) ; but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
io cun thazzks, sense 4, we find a pa. t. cuzzde, 
conned, with corresp, pa. pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with cun, cozz, 
leaving coud, cozild to Can v., so that Con is now 
a regular weak verb con, connest, conneth, cozis, 
cozzzzed. Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion between can to be able, and con to 
learn. The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v.^, and are given 
as supplementary to those under that word, and 
introductory to the later use of con, cuzz.'] 

1 1, Where Can became the normal form. 

1 1 . To know. Qhs* « Can zz. i~ 2. (Pa. t. and 
pple. rarely cunde, cozzde.) 

a. cunne, cun, kun (originally proper to all 
parts of pres, stem exc. ist and 3rd pers. sing, Ind.). 

irsooo Sax, Leechd. II. 212 pygeraete )?€ l^cas cunnon. 
a X22S A fter. JK, 124 Alle cunneo wel heos asaumple. <*1300 
Flortz <§• BL 521 He moste kunne muchel of art. 1340 
HampOlr Pr. Come. 187 To kun, and knaw. 1382 Wyclif 
I Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it be kowd [v.r. cunde, knowen] 
that is .songun. 1388 — Baruch iii. 9 That thou kunne 
[1383 wite] prudence, a 1400 Reli^. Pieces fr, Tkomion 
MS, (1867) 9 If we cune mare jjan )?ay. ^1449 PacocK 
jRe^r. 131 In which a man mai leerne and kunne eny thing. 
X483 Caih. Angl. 86 To Cunne, scire, etc. 1613 R. C. Table 
Ai/h., Cufifie, to discerne, also to giue [thanfe]. 

3. conne, con, kon. 

1 <2 1000 Beowulf 2759 Eard ue const, c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 35 For nis nan sunne het he ne con. c 1320 Cast. Love 
%<yjx He scholde konen alh* God con [rime for-J?on]. C1340 
Caw. Cr. Knt. 1267 Hit is k® worchyp of yourself bat 
nogt hot wel connez.] 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi. (1513) 
100/4 Konne pres. conj. {rime ronne pa. pple.\ ^ c 1460 
Towneley Myst, Creaiio 3 My myght may no thing kon 
[rimes son, won}. 1481 Caxton Myrr. x. v. 27 The first 
may not be perfightly conned withoute the laste. 1579 Sfsn- 
SER Skeph. Cal. June 65 Of Mixses, Hobbinol, I conne no 
.skill. IS9S — Col. Clout 294 Much more there is unkend 
then thou dost kon [rime a fon}. 1596 — F, Q. V. vi. 35 
They were all fled for feare, but whether, nether kond. 
1607 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. ii. (1641) 209/1 Tunes, 
Measures .. als' hee kons. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ 
Selv. 156 That [this] should be . . I no more conne, than 
that, etc. 

b. Const. ^ ; = Can 2 . 

c X275 I^AY. 7302 Wise men kat wet conne of speche [1205 
cunnen a speche]. 1486 Bk. St. Alhads E vj b, Thus may 
ye konne of game. 


1 2 . As verb of incomplete predication, with mf.\ 
To know how; hence, to have the capacity or 
power, to be able ; = Can 3-8. (Pa. t. and pple. 
always as in Can.) 
a. cunzze, cun, kzen. 

a 1250 Owl Night. 47 We[nlst J>u l>at ich ne cunne .singe? 
<21300 K. Horn 568 per nis non betere anonder sunne pat 
eni man of telle cunne. <2x300 Cursor M. 2345 (Cott.) 
Folk suaselcut mani brede, pat naman suld cun suxne ne 
neuen. Ibid, 9290 Wel sal he cun knau quilk es quilk. c 1400 
Pom. Rose 5892 Yit kunne we Sendeaftirhir. CZ440 Hylton 
Seala Per/. {W. de W. 1494) i. Ixviii, It is a grete maistry 
a man to cun [1533 l^*^® kE euen crysten in charyte. 

3. conzz e, con, kozi'^zie. 

a 1225 Juliana 67 GreiSe al kat \>u const grimliche bihen- 
chen. £:i38s Chaucer A. G. IV. 2040 Ariadne, No man 
elles shal me konne espie. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 327 
The cornel ryse upon the wynter sbnne. And gire it from 
the cold West yf thou conne. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iv. 127, 1 sholde not conne telle the harme . . that he 
hath doon. [1884 Chesh. Gloss, s.v.. Ay, that aw con.] 

II. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak inflexions. 

3 . To get to know ; to study or learn, esf. by 
repetition (mental or vocal) ; hence, in wider sense, 
to pore over, peruse, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, scan, examine ; = Can 9 . 

fa. cuzzzze, cun, kun. Obs. (The first quot. 
perh. belongs to i.) 

c 142:5 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 290 Of Iber, Frere Martyne, 
and Vincens Storyis to cwn dyd diligens. 1567 Brant 
Horace Episi. 11. i. Gij, Those Rome doth enn [ediscitl. 
1578 Whetstone Promos <$• Cass. xv. iv. It behoves me to 
be secret, or else my necke- verse cun. 1580 Baret Alv. C. 
1743 To cunne. .or learn perfectly, ediscere. 

$. conzze, con, kon. (The first two quots. perh. 
belong to i.) 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. XXL 7 pe were lef to lerne but lop 
for to studie ; pou woldest konne pat I can and carpen hit 
after, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 282 Conne ye 
well your lesson, c 1500 Vng. Children's Bk. 149 in Babees 
Bk. 25 This boke is made for chylder 5onge. .Sone it may 
be conyd & had. X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal Feb. 92 A tale 
of truth, Which I cond ofTityrus in my youth. 1580 North 
Plutarch 11676) 517 An Oration which .. Lysander should 
have conn d without book. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. \. v. 186 
My speech . . is excellently well pend, I haue taken great 
painesto conit. 1620 Ford Lima V. (1843) 49 A lesson 
worthie to be cond. <*1680 Butler Rem, (1759) I. 123 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their Exercise of 
Devotion on. Prior Ep. to Fleetwood Shephard 155 

The books of which I’m chiefly fond, Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d. 1720 Swii^t To Stella, A poet starving in 
a garret, Conning old topics like a parrot. 1832 Lytton 
Etig. Aram x. x. (Stratm.), When the flower had been duly 
conned. 18:58 Dicxcens Nich. Nick, xii, Patiently conning 
the page again and again. 1865 Miss Cary Ball. 4* Lyrics 
III Intent . . to con the stranger's face. 1870 E. Peacocic 
Ralf Skirl. I. 154 Persons who con pedigrees. 

f b. To con or cun by heart or by rote. Obs. 

c 1440 Profnp. Parv. 90, I can konne more by herte in a 
day than he can in a weke. 1587 Golding De Momay 
XXX. 475 Not to cun by heart, nor to write out. 1390 Green- 
wood Amv). Def. Read Prayers 15 Conning phrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. a xfyjts Hacket Abp. Williams 
II. (1692) 56 To conn by heart these prayers, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759’ I* 21 1 To con the Authors Names by rote, 

c. To con over. 

1644 Milton Edttc. Wks. (1847') 98/2 By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. 1670 Eachard Cont. 
Clergy 107 Skil enough to reade the lessons with twice 
conning over. 1734 Watts Reliq. Jnv. (17891 127 Ritillo.. 
cons over his prayer-book. 183S Whewell in Todhunter 
Acc. W.'s Wks.ixZjf) 11.213 , 1 have hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers. 1835 Marry at Jac. Faith- 
ful xxviii, I was conning over in my mind whom I should 
select. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xlix. 215 The 
Baronet conned the. .matter over in his mind. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. xliL 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric. 

4:. To cun or cozz thank{s (OE. fane cunnan) ; 
to acknowledge or avow one’s gratitude; to ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank : see Can zx.l lo. 
a, cim thank(s : now dialectal. 

a 1000 Crist 1092 (Gr.) pam p® ponc gode . . ne cu^on. 
aizz$ Ancr. R. 124 Nolde he cunnen god pone. cxzBo 
E. E. P. (1862) 21 Pou cunnest me no ponk. <2x300 Cursor 
/If. 6308 (Cott.) pai cund [Fairf. conned] him ai ful litell 
thanck. Ibid. 14065 (GStt.), I cun [Trin. con] hir mekil 
thank. C1460 Towneley My si„ Mactacio Abel 12 Thank 
or thew to kun me. 1519 Horman Vulg, in Promp. Parv. 
90 Thou shalt kun me thanke. 137^ G. Harvey Leiter-bk. 
(Camd. Soc.) 25, I could have cunnid him greater thank if 
he had takin les paines. a 16^ Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1678) 248 (Jam.) 'These he would cunne thanks. 1781 Hut- 
ton Tour Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cun thanks, to give 
thanks. in Jamieson. X869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cim 

thanks, to give or render thanks. 1883 Muddersf. Gloss., 
M cum ye no thank'. [Come z/. 3i,l 
3 - von thankif : arch, and dial. 

<ri33oR. Brunne (i8io) 45 Eilred sent tille Ing- 

lond Sir Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, & panke 
wild he pam conne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vj, He 
shal conne her thanke. 1330 Palsgr. I have conned 

hym good thanke : je luy ay seen bon gri. x6zj Wren 
Serm. bef King 30, I will kon_ them small thanks. 1672 
Marvel Reh. Tramp. 1. 31 Which none called him to, and 
. .none conn'd him thanks for. 1691 Ray iVorM-C. Words 
Pref., Of common and general use in most counties of 
England . . To cun, or con thanks ; to give thanks. 1721- 
1800 Bailey, Conn . . to give, as I conn thanks, a 1734 
North Lives III. 140 We conned our thanks and came 
away. 1824 in Jamieson. V I am sure, I con 3''ou thanks ’ 

1 was said to me by an old man in London in t88o. J. A, H. M.] 


fb. So To (ctm) con g'ce or pzaigre : to express 
one’s satisfaction or displeasure [F. savoir gr^l ; 
also, to czm grazne (= indignation), cozt laud. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17659 (C. & G.) All we cund [v.r. 
coude, cowde] pe mekil grame For pu gi-of iesu licame. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 959 No maugre pou 
peym cone paw pey wolde in fredom wone. C1400 Y-waine 
iy Gaw. 990 And ye kun me na mawgre. c 1450 Merlin 
xxvii. 505 Yef I wiste the kynge Looth wolde conne me 
no magre. Ibid, xxvii. 529 That thei may conne you gree. 
c 1500 Melusine 108 In such wise that ye shall conne me 
good gree thanke therfore. 1602 Q. Eliz. in Moryson 
Itin. II. III. i. (1617) 22S We con you many laudes for hauxng 
so neerely approched the villainous Rebeil. 
f 5 . To cause to learn ; to teach. Ohs. rare. 
x6xz Drayton Poly-olb. xii, 206 In many secret skills shee 
had been cond her lere. 

Con, conne, enn (k2?n, hpn), [app. a 
weakened form of Cond used in same sense. (Some 
think it has been associated with Con, zz.^ As 
a possible connexion, the following has been cited : 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 59 They conne nought here shippes 
stere, i.e. They know not how to steer their ship.s. '] 
tz'azis. To direct the steering of (a ship) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

1626 Capt. 'SiZxnvL Accid. Yng. Seamen 28 Cun the ship 
spoune before the winde. ^ 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much iudge- 
ment. 1637 E. Ligon Betrbadoes (1673) 120 The Quarter 
Master that Conns the Ship above. X671 Lond. Gaz. No. 
580/2 The Officer^ that cund the ship. 1721-1800 Bailey 
s.v.. To Cun a Ship, is to direct the Person at Helm how 
to steer her. 1829 Blackiu. Mag. XXV I. 730 Shoals, through 
which the 'Mudian pilot cunned the ship with great skill. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii, 185 Our captain, who was 
conning the ship from the fore-top-sail yard, 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Conn, Con, or Cun, as pronounced by 
seamen. 1883 Stevenson Treasure IsL ni. xiii. (1886) 104 
Long John stood by the steersman and conned the ship, 
b. absoL To give sailing directions to the steers- 
man. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 64 The ship by the mistake of him 
that con’d, broched too. 1751 Smollett Pic. Wks. 
1797 III. 11 You did not steer; but howsomever, you 
cunned [ed. 1779 canned] ail the way, 

e. fg. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra fI879^ 1^3^® onely 
happy is, and wise, Can Cun his Barque when Tempests ri.se. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i, (1873) 129 Do we not 
sometimes con our voyage by. .the firm headlands of truth. 
Hence Co ‘lining, Ou*nning vbl. sb. 

1626 Capt. Smith /irezVf. Yng. Seamen i The Maisteris 
to see to the cunning [oO the Ship. 1833 "KAnyc Grinnell 
Exp. xi. (1856) 78 Now commences the process of * conning 

Con, conn, V.^ dial. ? Obs. [cf. F. cogzzer to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in ; 
to strike one with anything, to knock; fof. to 
beat, thrash, cf. Con sb.'i"]. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Conn . . to strike with the Fist. 1823 
Brockrit Gloss. N. C. Wds., Con, to fillip. 

Con, v.^ {pa. tense)t var. of Can v.^ = gan, 
began to, did : q. v. 

Con, conn (km, k^n), sb.’^ [f. Con z^. 2] The 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage. 

1823 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 95’Tis ours to give direc- 
tions by the Con. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, He was 
at his station at the conn. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
s. v. Conn, The quarter-master, .stands beside the wheel at 
the conn. 

Con (kfn^, [Cf. Con v.^, and F. cogzzer^ 
fz-apperl] A rap with the knuckles, a knock, a fillip, 
1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxvL 182 He rates him, as if he 
meant to give hirn half a dozen Cons [media docena de 
coscorrones] with his Sceptre. 1843 Disraeli Sybil 285 A 
fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's own con on 
your head. 1878 H. C. Adams Wykekamica 420 Con, a 
smart tap on tne head administered generally with the 
knuckles. 

Con sb.^ north, dial. A squirrel. 
a 1600 Burel Pilgremer in Watson Coll. Poems ii. 2o(Jam.) 
There wes the pikit Porcapie. The cunning and the Con 
[Lat. vers. (1631) scmrus\ all thrie. 16., Montgom;erie 
Cherrie ^ S/ae (Hart's ed. 1615) iii, I saw,. The Con [not 
in ed. 1597] the Cuning and the Cat, Quhais dainty Downs 
with Dew were wat.^ 1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. 
(E. D. SQ, a squirrel. x8zt Lonsdale Mag. II. 124 
{Lane. Gloss.) Our young friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that con was only the provincial name for a 
squirrel. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss, 1878 in Cumbrld. Gloss. 

Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of cer- 
tain words, as conjidazzt, coztundrumf conforzziist, 
cozitract. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 30 We were soon 
the most inseparable cons. 1841 FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 59 
Puns, riddles, cons, etc. are low. 1882 (newspr. ) 

To what denomination the family belongs, whether they are 
Cons or Noncon.s. 1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug, 2/t About 
the ‘contract system’ ..The men get some * con’, as they 
call it, or ‘ plus ' pay, but for every penn'orth of * con ' the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of work out of them. 

Con (k^nl, adv. (sb.) An abbreviation of the 
L, prep, coiztra ‘against*, in the phrase Peo and 
Con (q.v.) ‘for and against rarely con azzd pro. 
A. as ado. 

c 1470 [see Contra]. 1372 R- H, tr. Lavaierus* Ghosfes 
To Rdr. (1596) A ij, The matter throughly handled Pro 
and Ccw. 1667 Denham Direct, to Painter \. xix, May 
Historians argue con and pro. 1819 Byron Let. to Murray 
25 Jan., The rest, .has never yet affected any human pro- 
duction ‘ pro or con 
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B. THe aclv. tised as a name for itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or arguer against, esp. 
in /m 

1589 R. Harvey Pcrc. so Such aquoile about /w and 
such vrging of Ergoes, a 1:625 Fletcher Nice Valour 
iiL ii, Now for the Con. 1654 Whitlock Zootomicc 231 
Whole Tomes of Pro's and Con's. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit.. 
n. ix. 572 He then proceeds to state the pros and cons. 

11 Con, prep. Italian :-~L. cum with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as Con Amoee, q.v. ; esp. in musical 
directions, 

e. g. con affeiio with feeling, com hio with spirit and force, 
con delicatezza with delicacy, con delirio with frenzy, con. 
espressiom with expression, con Jpwco with_ fre, con moio 
with spirited movement, con spirito with spirit, etc. 

prefix, of Latin origin. The form assumed 
by the Latin preposition com (in classical L., as 
a separate word, cum) before all consonants except 
the labials, k, r, and (in later times) /, as con- 
cutZre, condondre, confiuSre, cmgruhe, conjurdre, 
conquirdre, consistdre, consptrdre, constare, contra- 
hdre, convincPre, In earlier times it was also used 
before as conloquitmi ; but here it was in later 
times always assimilated, as coUoqumm, and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L. before n (e. g. cdndius, cdmt- 
bium, etc.), but has been introduced subsequently, 
as conndttis, connubium, and this spelling is fol- 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Com-. 

Con- occurs in compounds formed in Latin, and 
that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as conspecies, where, however, Co- 
is the usual prefix: hybrids, frequent in are 
rare with con - : cf. con-brethren, con-truth. 

In OF. con- before v was often reduced to co-, 
CU-, cou-, as in covenable, covenant, covent, coveiter, 
cQveitus, etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to con-, 2& 
convenable, convent (but Covent Garden, F. cou- 
vent ) ; others retain ri?-, as covenant, covet, covetous, 
against mod.!', convenant, convoiter, convoiteux. 

Con, obs. f. Cone. 

t Co'nable, a. Obs. Also 4-5 coiiabil(l, cuna- 
bil, 5 conabull, connabulle, cunnable. A pho- 
netic reduction of Covenable ; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent 

a 1^0 Hampole Psalter cl. 5 He loukis his boke in a 
cunabil r. couenable] end. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 266 
Cum to full conabill endyng. c 1400 Maundev ( Roxb.) xiv. 
64 Fruyt conable to man for to line with. Indenture 
(Jam.), In to Resonnable place & cunnable. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 8q Conable, accordynge, competens. 14,. E, E, 
Misc. (Warton Club) 67 Moste connabulle tyme for sedys. 

t CO'Jiably, adv. Ohs. Phonetic reduction of 
Coven ABLY ;ci. prec.); suitably, competently. 

t4ix E. E, Wills (1882) 19 Yf she be conably a-vaunsyd 
with les somme. c Promp. Parv. 89/2 Conably or 
competently, competenter, 

Conaele, var. of Canacle, Obs,, a cup. 
Conacre (k|?*n/ik8i), sh. Also com-acre. [See 
quots. 1824-27.] In Irish land-system : The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was gjven manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot. 1882.) 

1824 Major Warburtom Evid. he/. Commons Comm. 
20 May 131 What do you mean by mockground?. .Do you 
not refer to muckground? It may be; they call it com- 
acre. 1825 O’Connell ibid. 25 Feb. 51 What is the con- 
acre system ? . . It is a right to plant a crop, paying some- 
times 6, 8 or 10 pounds an acre for that right by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent is made up. 
1827 JVestm, Rev. Jm., These tenancies are usually termed 
. . corn-acres, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres. 
183s Inglis Trav. Irel. 1 . 57 What con-acre means .. a 
farmer manures, ploughs, and in every way prepares a 
large field to receive a crop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions . . a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the seed. 1882 P. II. Bagenal in 19/A Cent. Dec, 926 This 
privilege of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 
bring manure at his own expense. 

attrib. 1838 A thenmim 773 Conacre rents, i860 Trol- 
lope Castle Rickmotid (Tauchn.) II. 176 (Hoppe) The fields 
had been let out under the con-acre system .. for the 
potato-sea.son. i88i 19/A Cent, Mar. 536 The willing but 
wageless conacre man. 

Co'Bacre, 'V. [f. the sb.] trans. To sublet in 
conacre. 

xZ^^ Blachw. Mag. XLV. 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desperate than themselves. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 * Conacreing * . . is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. 

So Co'nacreism, the system of conacre, Com- 
acrer, one who uses a piece of land on this system. 

1847 Barmby in Taits Mag. XIV. 267 An approximation 
to the Conacreism, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manure, frequently bum the surface of the ground and 
so impoveri.$h it for years. 

Co.'n-a*ctor, nonce-wd. A joint agent. 


1834 T. Eden in Fraser's Mag. XI. (1835) 64s The two 
things, the contact of which is a cau.se, I call ‘ conactors . 
Observe, that every cause is of two conactors. 

Conally, adv. ; see Conely. 

CoxtaBia’ldil. [f. L. cdnmm hemlock + amdr-us 
bitter + -IN.] A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maculatum. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II €03ia*meB. Obs. [L. condmen effort, f. condri 
to attempt.] = Conatus. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 34 Theconaraen of the ^Ethereal 
matter, receding from the centre of its motion. Ibid. xi. 61 
Carryed without any conamen and endeavour of ours. 

II Cob amore (k^nam 6 «**ri). [It. (kt?namff*r^); « 

* with love \] With love, zeal, or delight. 

1826 Lamb Let.B. Barton 7 Feb., You wrote them [poems] 
with love — to avoid the coxcombical phrase, con amore. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines ^ Pol. iv. 55 He begged 
to go first, .expatiating con amore on his commodity. 1859 
M. Napier Life Vet, Dwtdee I.i. 145 The murderous work, 
which he performed con amore. 

h. quasi-«^^‘. Friendly, hearty. 

1828 'Phe Harrovian 155 He has frequently spoken of his 
poetical labours in no very con-amore terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc., obs. north, f. Cunning, -ly. 
Conand(e, eonant, early north, var. Covenant. 
Conapye, obs. form of Canopy, 

1552 Holoet, Conapyeor canapyefor a bedde, conopoeum. 
+ Co'B-a rgBer. Obs. rare^K [L Con adv. J 
An arguer against. 

<zi734 North Exam. 234 (D,) This method put the con- 
arguens and objectors straight into the mid.st of the plot. 

CoBarial (k<?nie 0 *rial), a. [f. Conaei-um + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pineal gland. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conario- (k^mee'rii?). Combining form of 
CoNARlUM, -AL, as in conario-hypophy'sial canal, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland ; so c.-h. tract. 

1881 Owen in Nature XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
physial tract .. divided the * fore-brain’ from the *hxnd 
brain Ibid, XXV. 3:67 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary gland.s. 

COBarite (k^maroit). Min. [f. Gr. novap-os 
vigorous, ‘ evergreen * -I -ITE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals. i86o in Dana Min. 

II CoBaritim (k^ae^Ti^m). In 7 also conavion. 
[mod.L. a. Gr. leeuvdpiov, dim. of /cSiyos pine- 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul). 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. i. xi. (lyxz) 33 Is it [the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kemeH 1667 G. C- 
in H. More's Div, Dial. Pref. (1713) J2 This little sprunt 
Champion, called the Cotiarion, (or Nux pinea) within 
which the Soul is entirely cooped up. X727-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Conarion or comides . . Des Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. 1840 G, 
Ellis Anai. 45 The pineal body or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form. 18^ Mahaffy Descartes 177 
The soul, .must be brought into contact with the body . .in 
the conarium, or pineal gland, 

tCoaate, conaiit^ Ohs. Her, [ad. med.L. 
conatus, f. L. conus, cone, apex] - Coned. 

^ 1486 Bk. St. A lhans. Her. E iiij b. For if thes armys as it 
is .sayd afore war contrari conatit [C contraconatd\, 

Conate, var, of Connate. 

CoBatiOB (k< 7 n?i'j 3 n). [ad, L. edndtidn-em, 
n. of action f. condri to endeavour.] 
fl. Attempt, endeavour. Qhs. 
x 6 ts CoKu Rep. XI. 98 b, The matter, .ought to be an act 
or deed, and not a conation or an endeavour. 

2 , Philos. The faculty of volition and desire; 
also (with a. and pH) the product of this faculty. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) ih 189 Phe- 
nomena of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 
Ibid. (1877) II. 425 We find . . the Feelings intermediate 
between the Cognitions and the Conations. xSSa Ward 
Lester in Intemat. Rev. May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat mediaeval 
term conation, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. .strikingly appropriate^ 

CoBative (k^^-nativ), a. (and sh.). [ad. type 
*€dndtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of condri to endeavour.] 
A. adf. a. Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, conation ; exertive. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) II. xl. 186 This 
division of the phenomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties — the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain— and the Exertive or Conative 
Powers. Ibid. (1877) I. vil 122 The phenomena of our 
Conativc powers,— in other words, .of Will and Desire. 

to. Gram. Expressive of endeavour, 

. *875 Whitney xii. 250 Representing the radical 

idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a conative 
form, and so on. 

tB. sh. Endeavour, striving. Ohs. rare. 

Cudworth Treat. Free Will ^x Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the soul may, by cona- 
tives and endeavours, acquire, etc. 

Conatural, obs, var. of Conn ATUBAL. 

^ IlCoBatus (kt^n^'t;^). [L.; » effort, endeavouar, 
impulse, f. condri to endeavour.] 

1. An effort, endeavour, striving. 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. 143 Conaim's XcmixsA 
the destruction or ruin of the person. 1:836 Chalmers Mon 


COWCABTIVEe 

Philos. Wks. V. 274 A conatus that can fiind no distinct ob- 
ject to rest upon. 

2 . iransf A force, impulse, or tendency simu- 
lating a human effort ; a nisiis. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sc. xxiii, The conatus of the circling 
matter. 167a Wallis in Phil Trans. VI 1. 5164 I’his force 
may be either that of Percussion. .Or some Conatus or En- 
devour of its own. 1674 Grew A nat. Plants in. ii. i. § 1 1 The 
Pith and other Parenchymous Parts of a Plant, upon the 
reception of Liquor, have always a Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to go on in a Right- 
line, if not prevented by other Causes. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xiii. Wks. 1830 lY. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds. 1885 Martineau Types Etk. 
Th. 1. 1, il 343 The self-conserving conatus. 

Conaund, obs. north, var. of Cunning. 
CoBaxdal (k(?n8e*ksial), a. «= Coaxial. 

1886 Jml. Iron Steel Inst, gas The density ©f the 
elementary conaxxal cylindrical sheas. 

t CoBtore'tlireB, sh.pl. Ohs. [see Con-, and 
cf. cofi/rbre.] Brethren of the same order, 

1:561 Act in Bolton Siat.Irel. (1621) 289 Sir John Rawson. , 
with full assent and consent of his conbretlierne or chapter. 
II Con torio : see Con- prep. 
t ContouTges. Obs. Sc. var. of Combubgiss. 
1585 Rec. in Hist. Dumfries (1873) ao8 I'ua of the bailies, 
James Rig their conburges. 

Conca {Arch.'^, obs. f. Concha; also f. Kunkub. 
t CoBcalefa*ctory, a. Ohs.-^ [ad. L, con- 
calefactori-ttsi\ * Heating much ^ (Bailey 1730-6). 
CoBcamerate (kpnkje-m^r^h), v. [ad. L. 
concamerdt-, ppl. stem of concamerare to vault, f. 
con- + camerdre, f. camera : see Cameea and -ATE^i] 

1. tf'ans. To vault or arch, ? Ohs. 

x 6 xt Cory AT Crudities loi The roofe. .is very loftily con- 
camerated. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1734 Builder's Diet., 
Concamerate, to make an arched Roof, as in Vaults, etc. 
To arch over. 1876 in Gwilt EncycL Archit. Gloss, 
f to. To set in a vault or sphere. Ohs. 

*635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv, 78 AH these orbs thus 
ranged and concamerated in order. 

2. To divide into chambers: see next, 2 . 
CoBca’Bierated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -edC] 

1 1. gen. Vaulted arched. Obs. 
r666 J. Smith Old Age (xS-jS) 139 Of the same concame- 
rated (orm. 1681 Grew Museum {}.), Of the upper beak, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one concamerated bone. 
1755 Hodgson in Phil Tram. 339 A concamerated room. 

2. Zool. Divided into chambers, as a chambered 
shell 

X746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 A Shell .. re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind : It is concamerated. 1754 ibid, 
XLVIIL 803 The nautilus, .is a concamerated shell 1854 
Woodward Mollusca 11. 176 Ponmiias . . slender., 
operculum cartilaginous, concamerated within. 

CoBcaBieratioB (kfJnkgem^rFJ-Jan). [ad. L. 
concamerdtidn-em vaulting, vault, n. of action f, 
concamerare \ see above, ytod^.^ . eoncamiraiion.’l 

1. Vaulting, vaulted roof or ceiling. 

X644 Digby Nat, Bodies iv. (1658! 37 The concameration 
of an oven. ^ *774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry {1840* II. 99 
note, The ceiling, .or concameration called coalum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2. The vault or sphere of the heavens ; one of 
the celestial * spheres^ of older astronomy. 

163s N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv, 78 How many dis- 
tinct and strange concamcrations of Orbes and circles are 
placed, .betwixt the Moone and the first Moueablet 1653 
R. Mason Let. to Author in BulweVs AnthropomeL, In 
the Heavens or Celestial! concamcrations. x66i| Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. XX. 128 Those impossible Concamerations. Inter- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of solid Orbs. 
1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II. 387 The grand concameration 
or firmament forming a visible arch, 

3. Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 

as it widens out, circumscribes the wave that suc- 
ceeds it 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

A:. Surg. »= Camebation b. 

X882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Concameration . . also a synonym of 
Camarosis. 

5. Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 
formation, a connected series of chambers, e. g. the 
system of ventricles of the brain {camtas con- 
earner ata). 

1668 Culpepper Bi Cole tr. Bartkol. A nat. iiLwi. 140 
The Plexus Choroides. .making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. 1668 M. Casaobon Treat. Spirits (1772) 281 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Summersetshire is, consist- 
ing of many concamerations. 1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. 

to. Bot. * A term for the division of fruits into 
segments ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6 . One of the chambers or cells of a series : esp. 
said of chambered shells. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) *^^4 (T.) The infiides of 
these hot-houses are divided into many cells and con- 
camerations. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Thcat. Ins. 922 
Within [the wasps’ nest] are six square cells . . but the middle 
concamerations the multitude of Wasps had filled, 1835 
Kirby Hob. Inst.Anim. 1. x. 311 The whole body [of the 
Nautilus] appears to reside in the last and largest con- 
cameration of the shell 

t COBCa*ptive, sh. Ohs. [ad. L. concaptivus 
(Vulgate) : see Con-.] A fellow-captiv^e. 

aiSSS Ridley in Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 373 Other 
my Reverend Fathers and Concaptives;. 1555 Grindal 
Let. Ridley Wks. (1843) 238 He hath so strengthened you, 
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and others your concaptives. 1589 J. Yates Lei. in Foley 

Rec. Eng, Soc, yesus I. i. 288 Thomas Hunt, .mycondisciple 
. .and concaptive for the Catholic Religion in London.. 
Ooncar, form of Kunkur. 
t Conoamation (k/?nkain^i-j3n). Oh. rare. 
[ad. L. concarnatidn-etny n. of action f. concarndre 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f. carn-em flesh.] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh: cf. also quot. 
1882. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg, vii. 47 Agglutination . . is more 
speedily performed than concarnation. 1685 J. Cooke 
Marrow Chirurg. i. iv. (ed. 4) 105 Joyning the lips of the 
wound, .either by Agglutination or Concarnation. 

Syd. Soc. Lex., Concarnatio, the connection of a bone 
with another bone by means of muscles; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw.] 

COBCassation (k^nk^s^i-Jan). [f. Cow- + 
Cassatiow ; cf. F. concassation^ ‘The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active principles may be more easily 
obtained ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
€ 03 icate* 3 iary, a. rare. [f. Cow- + L. catena, 
after Catenary.] Of or pertaining to a Catena, 
or concatenated series. 

1836 G. S. Faber Reply Hnsenheih 7 The associated con- 
catenary testimony of an earlier age. Ibid. 17 Concatenary 
evidence. 

COBCatesiate (k^rnkseT/h^^t),///. a. [ad. L. 
concatendt-us, pa. pple. of concatendre\ see next, 
and -ATE ^.] Chained together {oh.) ; linked 
together; concatenated. In Entom., etc. said of 
rows of processes connected by ridges, or the like. 

1471 Ripley Cotnp. Alch. ii. v. in Ashm. (1652) 136 The 
Elements be so concatenat. 1678 Cudworth InielL Syst. 
632 Thus are all the.genuine attributes of the Deity . . in- 
separably concatenate. 1871 M. Cooke Fungi (1874I 131 
Sporidia , . attached together in fours in a concatenate or 
beaded manner. 

Hence Concaiieiiateiiess, ‘ the being linked to- 
gether’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

COHCatenate (kf?nk0e-t^'n^it), v. Al.«o 6-8 
-eatinafce (7 -cathenato). [f. L, concafmdt-, ppl. 
stem of cojtcatendre to link together, f. con~^r 
catmdre to chain, f. catena Chain ; see -ate 3 .] 
trans. To chain together {ohd) ; to connect like 
the links of a chain, to link together, 

1598 Barcklby Fe/ic. Maufxdsi) 366 marg., Three bodily 
worlds concatinated. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 356 
The said Modells to containe on the one side, the world 
concatenated together vnder a Crowne Imperiall. 1631 
Heywood Land, Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 277 A Chaine 
wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and 
link’t together. 1751 ]oHiiSovi Rambler No. 151 f 7 Proposi- 
tions are .. concatenated into arguments. 1811 Pinkerton 
Petral. II. 5 A theory is useful to concatenate facts. 187a 
Minto Eng. Lit. 248 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 

Ooncateziated (k^nkaenih^^ited), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -Eok] Connected like the links of a chain, 
linked together. Mostly 
x6xt CoTGR., Concatheni, concathenated, chained, or 
linked together, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins. 1639 Heywood 
Loftd. Peaceable Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase Of 
all concatinated blessings. ^ 1701 Sedley Happy Pair 
Wks. 1766 1 . 19 Tho' wealth their griping senses feasts , . 
[who marry for money], they’re but concatenated beast.s. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Young Wks. JV. 274 His style is 
sometime.s concatenated, and sometimes abru])t. x8x6 
Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, (1843) II. 297 In a certain light they 
appeared a concatenated series of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton (1852) 

282 A long concatenated deduction. 

CoBCateiiation (k^nksetib^J-Jon). [ad. L. 
coticatendtidn-em, u, of action f. concatend-re : see 
prec. and -ation; cf. F. concate'natzon.'] The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relation 
of being concatenated. 

1 . Union by chaining or linking together; con- 
catenated condition. 

1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor. 162 The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch. X605 
Bacoh A dv. Learn, i. iv. 22 That correspondence or con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. rtf 1688 Villiers (Dk.^ Buckhm.) Milit.^ Cotiple 
Wks. (i77^'> 129 The most affectionate couple .. since the 
concatenation of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 1730 A. 
(joxmois. Maffeps Amphith. 213 The demolishing the Coli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and 
Iron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work, 
b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 
1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-£m. i. i. 2 So many, .joints, 
connexions, and concatenations . . in so small a fabrick. 

2 . Union in a series or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. 

1614 T, Adams DeviVs Banquet 296 Hee. .hath power to 
adde plagues with an euerlasting concatenation. 1678 
Norris Misc. (1699) 372 Those Dispensations, which sepa- 
rately taken, appear harsh, . . in concatenation . . conspire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 
13 1 To imagine him so careless about the concatination of 
events. 1841-7X T. R. Jones Kingd. (ed. 4V 532 

Their separation from the chain is always to be ascribed 
to accidental violence . . concatenation is so essential to the 
existence of the animals that they soon perish if separated 
from the rest. 1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. IT. 218 The neces- 
sary concatenation of ideas which should reproduce the 
concatenation of objects is destroyed. 

3 . c^2isi-concr. A concatenated series or system, 
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an interdependent or unbroken sequence, a ‘ chain ’ : 

a. material. 

1726 Dart Canterh. Catkedr. 8 A Wall or Concatination 
of marble Slabs .. surrounding the Choir. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps iv. § 4. 98 This vile concatenation of straight 
lines. 1874 M iCKLETHWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 72 [Organ- 
pipes] mere concatenations of zinc chimney-cans. 

b. non-material. 

1622-63 Heylin Cosmogr, wi. (1682^ 30 A long concatena- 
tion of felicity. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, Necess., ^ Ch. ( 1841) 
105 Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
chain or concatenation. 1753 Johnson in Adventurer No. 
107 p 3 Taking in the whole concatenation of cau.ses and 
effects. x88o Vern. Lee Stud. Italy vi. ii. 262 A concatena- 
tion of bungles and contradictions. 

Concateiiator (k^^nkse-ti'n^ftai). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from concatendre to Concatenate : see 
-OR.] One who concatenates. 

xSzo Examiner No. 656. 705/2 The Solicitor-General, 
knight apostate, and concatenator of nothings. 

Concate'rvate, ppl. a. [ad. L. comatervdt-m, 
pa. pple. of concatervd~re to crowd together, f. 
caterva a crowd.] ‘Heaped up together’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concaulesceiice (kpnkgle-sens). [f. 
Con- -h Caulescent : see -enoe.] The coalescence 
of separate axes, e. g. of the leaf-stalk and stem. 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Con-causal (k^nk§-zal),4r. {p.mtdi.'L.concausa 
(see next)+-AL: cf. Causal.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause ; operating in com- 
bination as causes. Also as sb. 

1653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 512/1 Of these 
Causes, they hold some to be Continent (or Solitary;) 
others. Con-causal .. Con-cau.sal is that which joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same Effect. 
Ibid. Ill, II. 129 God is principle; the consequent and 
concausalls are reduced to necessity, 

Concause (k^-nkpz). [ad. med.L. concausax 
see Con- and Cause.] A co-operating cause. 

a 16x9 F otherby A theoin. ii. iii. § 4 (1622) 223 Making it . . 
the onely true cause ; and all the rest, to be rather as in- 
struments vnto it, then Concauses with it. a 1630 Jackson 
Creed v. xxi. Wks. IV. 201 A concause or coadjutor to base 
flattery. 1793 T. Taylor Plato, Timseus Introd. 371 The 
concauses. .of natural productions. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xl. {1870) II. 408 Heat and water together are the 
causes. .Nay, there is a third concause .. the atmosphere. 

t Concava'tion. Oh. [n. of action f. L. 
concavdre to make hollow, f. concatv-us Concave.] 
1633 Cockeram II, A making Hollow, Excauaiion, Con- 
cauation. 1731-18^ in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Concave (k^ nk^iv), sb. [a. OF. concave, f. 
concave adj. : cf. L. concava hollows. Appears to 
be earlier in Eng. than the adj. ; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the adj. Not un- 
frequently stressed conca-ve by poets.] 
fl. A hollow ; a cavity. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydotls Quest. Chirurg, In the fyrste 
concaue is receyued the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd. c 1590 
Marlowe Faust, (ed. Rtldg.) 95/2 Bred in the concave of 
some monstrous rock. 1603 mARsrco^ Ant . (J* Mel. in. Wks. 
1856 I. 35, I will warble to the delicious concave of my 
raistresse eare. 1747 Hooson AfzWr'x Diet. Wj, [Miners] in 
the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth. 1814 Cary Dante’s 
Inf. IX. 16 Doth ever any Into this rueful concave's extreme 
depth Descend ? 

t b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the bore 
of a gun, etc. Ohs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVares vr. xlix. They minerals com- 
bustible do find, Which, in stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire, 1637 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
xiv, 65 The Sillinder or Concaue. .is the bore of the Peece. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 54 Then put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both. 

c. A concave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 604/2 The example shows a 

concave in which each slat rests upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces. 

2 . A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it ; a vault, arch, hemisphere, etc., as viewed from 
the centre; often applied to the vault of the sky. 

1553 Lyndesay Monarche 6247 All dede thyngis corporall, 
Onder the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre. 16.. Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) f • *27 "i^be inside, or concave, is covered with 
most exquisite Mosaic. 1651 H. More in Enth?es. Triumph. 
(1656) 19 1 All to the very concave [i. e. ‘ sphere '] of the Moon. 
1660 Barrow Euclid m. viii, Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 232 
The chariot's way Lay through the midst of an immen.se 
concave. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds \i. Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave, 
b. Spec. The vault of heaven. 

163s BmA'S. Spec. M. vi. §2(1643)70 On high within the 
concave, as are the. .starres. 1770 E. Nicklin in Monthly 
Rev. 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. x. 504 Let .. all the concave flame in 
one clear sun, 1864 Skeat tr. Uhdan<Ts Poems 21 Around 
me spreads the blue concave. 

1 3 . A eoncave lens, speculum, etc. Obs. 
x 6 zx Burton Anat, Mel. ii. ii, iv.(i6si) 284 To represent 
solid bodies, by Cylinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
1685 Boyle Effects of Motion viii. 96 An expert Artificer, 
that made metalline Concaves. 1797 Brougham in Phil. 
Trans. 377 Glass concaves were freer from these hairs. 

4 . A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly concave on two edges : cf. quot 1873. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott English Spy I. 271 Every leg 
and Greek who play the concave suit. 1873 Slang Diet., 


Concaves and convexes, a pack of cards contrived for che'^t- 
ing, by cutting all the cards from the two to the seven con- 
cave, and all from the eight to the king convex. Then by 
cutting the pack breadthwise a convex card is cut, and by 
cutting it lengthwise a concave is secured. 

Concave (kp*nk^iv), a. [a. F. concave (T4thc. 
Oresme), ad. L. concavus, t con- + cavus hollow : 
see Cave.] 

1 1 . Having an internal hole or cavity ; hollow. 
1371 Digges Pantom, i. xxx, The concaue Cylinders. 1600 
Shaks. A. y. L. in. iv. 26, I doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut. 1659 Willsford 
Archit. 24 A concave' vessel containing a cubical yard. 

2 . Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere ; having a curvature 
that presents a hollow t® the point of observation ; 
the reverse of convex ; incurvated. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. i. fed. 7) 271 The upper part 
of such a Vault is sayd to be Convex and the inward part 
Concave. Hobbes* Elem. Philos, \x%3y) 279 If two 
strait converging lines . . fall upon the concave circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 1753 ItioGARrvi Anal. Beauty xii. lot 
It will . . appear concave like a bason. 1816 J. Smith Pano- 
ra^na Sc. ^ Art 1 . 39 The screw cut by a tap is called an 
inside or concave screw. 1822 Imison Sc. y Art I, 72 The 
grinding surface of the under [mill-] stone is a little convex 
.. and that of the upper stone a little concave, 1880 
Gunther Fishes -si The vertebra, .with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface; 

b. esp. used of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc., 
made in this form for optical purposes. 

1571 Digges Pantom. i. vi, Playne, conuex, or concaue 

f lasses. 1662 Hobbes 7 Philos. Probl. Wks. 1845 VII. 30 
low comes the light of the sun to burn almost any com- 
bustible matter' by refraction through a convex glass, and 
by reflection from a concave ? 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic 
iv, 61 The concave mirror is the staple instrument of the ma- 
gician's cabinet. 1869 Tyndall on Light 1 156 Double 

concave, with both surfaces concave. Plano-concave, with 
one surface plane and the other concave. 1878 T. Bryant 
Prod. Surf. I. 301 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant letters can be most plainly seen. 
3 . Comb., as concave-planned adj. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. 1. 84 A rudimental relic 
of the concave-planned abacus. 

Concave (k^^^nk^iv), v. [f. Concave a . ; cf. 
L. concavdre in same sense.] trans. To make con- 
cave ; t to vault, arch over or round. 

1653 Benlowes Theoph. x. Ixvi, Pride concav'd Satans 
hall. 1795 Anna Seward Lett. 16 Nov. IV, 118 That 
western bay [Cardigan] concaved by vast mountains. 18x8 
J. Brown Psyche x$ A smile (tho’ none for sundry years 
Concav’d her cheek) for once appears. 

Concaved Ck^7*nk?ivd),///. a. [f. prec. +-ed: 
cf. OF. concavS and L. concavdtus in same sense.] 
Made concave ; hollowed out. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., A synew con- 
caued on eche syde. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Ex- 
cept these concaued places, the other parte.s are Solid, 1759 
Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg, 385/2 It was concaved, or made 
hollow on one side of the grain, x8^8 Greener Gunnery 
Advt. 15 Concaved Felt, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, to prevent the leading of guns, 

Concavely (kp'nk^ivli), adv. [f. Concave a. 
+ -LY^.] With a concave outline or surface. 

1880 Watson in Jml. Linn. Soc. ZooL^ XV. 91 S]t)ire 
high and sharp-pointed, its concavely conical slope being 
slightly broken, at the sutures. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 833 
They curve concavely towards the .source of light, 
Co'ncaveness. = next. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Concavity, Concaveness. 1815 J. 
Gihcnmsv Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same object. 

Concavity (k^nksewiti). [p.. V , concavite 

c.), ad. L. concavitds ; see Concave and -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being concave ; 
hollowness. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxv. 37 The leafe . . is rounde and 
thicke . . With some hollo wnes or concauitie above. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1657) 351 A glass of parabolical concavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ 
Exp. Philos. II. XV. 187 If the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
263 No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convexities and concavities. xlKs 
Geikie Seen. 4- Geol. Scot, vi, 12 1 The profound concavity 
of these valleys. 

2 . A concave surface or side, a hollow vault; 
each of the hollow ‘ spheres ’ of ancient astronomy. 

1483 Caxton' Gold. Leg. 24/2 (R. Supp.) Fro the centre 
of therthe vnto the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
1549 Compi, Scot. vi. (1872) 47 The regione celest vitht in 
the concauite of the quhilk is closit the regione elementar. 
1561 Eden Arte Nauig. i. v. 7 The water and earth . . are 
conteyned vnder the concauitie of the ayre. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi. xxxi, An Hemisphere; In whose Con- 
cavitie, she did compose The Constellations. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 220 An Hollow-Mandrel, made flt stifly to 
receive the convexity of the Globe in its concavity. ^ 1868 
Lockyer Gnillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 277 An orbit the 
concavity of which is always turned towai'ds the Sun, 

3 . A hollow ; a cavity. 

1513 Bradshaw iY. Werburge i. 2810 Of the sayd oke tree 
is a mmous opynyon That no man may entre the sayd con- 
cauyte In deadly synne bounden. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man I. 3 These concauities are also encreased by the 
Gristles in some of them growing, 1634 R. H. Salemes 
Regtm. 15s In the concavities of the Teeth, a 1652 Brome 
Queene* s Exch. v. Wks. 1873 III, 536 Concavities, .for Rich 
men to hide their treasure in. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante’s 
Inferno vii. We descended into the fourth concavity. 
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b. The bore of a gun. Olfs. Gf. Concave sb. i b. 

1669 ^TVTSMV Marifier's Mag. v. 79 How a. Shot which 
sticketh fast within the Concavity of a Piece . . may be 
Shot out. 

f 4. Jtg. A recondite matter ; a profundity. 

1650 Ashmole Chym, Collect. 27 Bringing confusion and 
discouragement to the young learner, troubling his mind 
with so many obseruations and seufirall concauities. 1658 
XJssHER Ann. 19 1 The^ more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 
Concavo- (kfnke^'Yo), in combination = Con* 
cavely, concave and — , as in Concavo-comcaire, 
concave on both sides ; Con.cavo-co' 3 ives:, concave 
on oiie side and convex on the otherj and thinnest 
in the centre. 

1676 Boyle Mew Exp. n. in Phil, Trans. XI. 800 The 
two surfaces of it gave it some resemblance- in point of 
shape. . to a Concavo-Convex Gla.ss. 1727-sx Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., Lenses, .concave on one side, and 

convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a less 
sphere. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 27 A concavo-convex 
lens..is a lens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
other convex, and in which the two surfaces will not meet 
though continued. 1858 Geikie Af/x/. Boulder vi, 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction like two saucers.. within each other. 
tCo’UCawiiS, a. Ohs, [f. L. concav-us Con- 
cave + -ous: cf. Cavous.] == Concave. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. xx Collumbus . . will haue 
them [ossicles} Concauous and hollow. 1599 A. M. tr. 
GahelhoueAs Bk, Fhysicke 74/1 Applye that on the Con- 
cavouse tooth, and the wormes will fall out. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 30 All the concavous parts of his body . . 
were filled vp with solid lead. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 
II. xiv. (1715) 316 The concavous part of the Liver. 

Hence t Co'ncavously jatiAz;., concavely. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. y. ii. (16861 192 The 
Dolphin . . is Concavously inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Concayve, obs. form of Conceive. 

Conceal (kpns2'l),«>. Forms : 4-7 concele, (4 
Sc. -ceil, 5 -sole, -seale, -sile), 6-7 coneeale, 
6- conceal, [a. concele-ri—'ij. conceld-re^i. 
con- together, completely •+■ celdre to hide.] 

1 . tmns. To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refrain from disclosing or divulging, 
keep close or secret 

In earliest use referring to the duty of a vas.sal to conceal 
his lord’s counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord’s injury. 

[tzgz Britton 1. iiL§ 4 Et puis jure le viscounte, qe il. .les 
priveteez et les counseils de lour heyre ben concelera. /hid. 

I. xxii. §2 Rien conceler qe a profit de nous dust estre.] 
* 37 S Barbour Bruce iv. 577 [He] couth Secreti.s rycht weill 
conceil. 1491 Act y Hen. c. 22 Pream., Theseid John 
..caste the seid writing in the fire and conseled all the 
matier, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, v. iii. 115 If sir, you come 
with news from the Court . . there is but two wayes, either 
to vtter them, or to coneeale them. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 751 
Thy praise hee. .Conceales not from us. 1767 Junius Lett. 
XXXV. 163 Has your favourite concealed from you that part 
of our history ? 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxvi, Concealing 
from him all knowledge who or what he wa.s. 1883 Lloyd 
Ebb ^ Flow IL 17s The latter would not conceal her 
pleasure at the bequest. 

f b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to dissemble. Obs. 

1S98-9 E. Force Parhmus i. (1661) 10 Ladies, .whom the 
Queene had entertained not knowing what they were, be- 
cause they concealed themselues. a 1674 Clarendon Snrv. 
Leviatk. (x6y6) 305 To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
and^ Allegiance they ow’d. 1718 Freethinker No. 33. 84 
Calista is the Name under which I shall conceal the Lady, 
f e. ? inir. (for rejl.') To bide. Ohs. rare. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. i. (1843) 148 Lorde God . . That dyed 
for mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conseale 
But be our counsceler. 

2 . trans. To put, remove, or keep out of sight 
or notice ; to hide. (Predicated of a person ; also 
of a thing that obstructs the view.) 

[see Concealed], 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. i. 
S3 Bring me to heare them speak, where I may be conceal’d. 
1671 ViLLiERS (Dk, Buckhm. ) Rehearsal 111. ii. (Arb.) 83 
The Army, that Iks conceal’d for him in Knights-biidge. 
J700 Dryden Sigism. <§• Guise. 612 A goblet rich with gems 
, , the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover’s 
heart, xyyx Smollett Humph. Cl. (1811) VI. 347 He could 
not see us, for there was a blind that concealed us from the 
view. X875 J EvoNS Mofiey (1878) 159 Small holes can be . , 
concealed by hammering. 1883 Froude Short Stud, IV. i. 
X, 124 [He] could have concealed himself in any one of a 
hundred hidin^places. 

absol. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 349 They who hoard and conceal 

b. transf. To hide from other senses. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ckarac. Wks. (Bohn) IL 63 
As the musician plays the air which he proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. 1884 Stevenson Nenv A rob. Nis. 
2ir The noises of the storm effectually concealed all others. 
Hence Concealing vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1580 Hollybakd Treas. Fr. Tong, Recellemmt, a con- 
cealing.^ 1590 Spenser F. Q. i, ii. 34 Double griefs afflict 
concealing harts. x6sfA rtif. Handsomeness 163 Ingenuous 
concealings, or ^endings of what is . . amisse. 1870 Proctor 
Otlur W orlds iv. 98 If we held the concealing medium to 
be of a cloudy nature. 

Conceal(e, var. of Concile v. Ohs. to reconcile. 
Concealable (k^nsJlab’l), a. rare. [f. Con- 
ceal *f -ABLE.] That may be concealed. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. ii. 6 The omnisekney of 


God, whereunto there is nothing concealable. 1823 Metv 
Monthly Mag. VI II. 381 Laying bare to public gaze a 
concealable deformity. 

Concealed (kpnsPld), ppl. a, [f. Conceal + 
-ED k] Hidden, disguised, put out of sight, kept 
secret, etc. : see the verb. 

1588 At.LE.tt A dmon. 20 Her vnlawfull longe concealded or 
fained y.ssue. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul nu iii. 98 What 
sayes My conceal’d Lady to our conceal’d Loue? 1595 — 
John V. ii. 139 To diue like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
1753 W, Melmoth Cicero vi. i. (R.), The most concealed and 
unfrequented paths of philosophy. *848 Macaulay H ist. 
Eng. I. 210 She had been, during some years, a concealed 
Roman Catholic. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird ofNorlaw 
1 . 272 A little room boasting ‘a concealed bed', that is to 
say, a recess shut in by folding-doors, and just large enough 
to contain a bedstead. 

tb. Concealed land', land privily held from the 
king by a person having no title thereto : used 
esp. of lands that had been monastic property be- 
fore the Reformation. Obs, 

IS93 Nashe Fottr Lett. Conf. 43 Still he retaineth (like 
conceald land) some part of his proud mind in a be^ers 
purse. 1624-32 Title to Act 21 Jas. I, c.z (Pulton), Con- 
cealed Lands shall not be recouered vnlesse it may be 
proued that the King had title vnto them within 60 yeares. 
1630 R . Johnson’s Kingd. ^ Conmionw. 158 That . . belongeth 
to the [French] Crowne-.for want of heires males., or., 
for want of such as can make just claime, much like our 
concealed Lands in England. 1654 Fuller Two Serm.z-^ 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently to the King. 

Hence Concealedly adv., Concea'ledness. 

1622 Wither Philarete (1633) 713 She that Faire-one is 
whom 1 Here have praised cqncealedly. 1653 Gauden 
Hierasp. 379 Worldly lusts and interests slily creep in, and 
conceakdly work in their hearts. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
is. VI. 281 [It] began . . to appear out of the conceal'dness, 
and obscurity, where it had. .lain hid. 

Concealer (kpnsrlai). Also 6 concelour, 
eoneealor. [a. Anglo-F. concelour j i. conceler \ 
see -ER 1 and - : cf. Conceal.] 

1 . One who conceals. 

1514 Fitzherb. */ust. Peas (1538' 142 Every suche person 
sooffendinge, theyrayders . .concelours, etc. 1581 Lambardk 
Eiren. ii. vii. (15881 203 If he do wilfully coneeale that 
hunting . . then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such eoneealor. 1590 Greene Never too late iidoov 45 As 
I will be a friendly counseller, so I will be a faithful con- 
cealer. 1658 UssHER Annals an. 3961 (R.) Rewards to 
them that would tell him of them, and punishments to the 
concealers, 1820 Q> XXIII. 82 Abettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of their Spoils. 

fb. Law. In 17th c., applied to persons who 
surreptitiously procured a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to disturb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Obs. 

App. restin|: entirely upon the use of the word in 39 Eliz, 
c. 22, where it does not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to persons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others 5 but by 
writers in the 17th c. apparently associated with (Conceal- 
ment I b : see note f below. 

1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 22 They the said Concealors have 
conveyed the said premysses or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the said fraud and yll practize, whoe 
have by cdllor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possession of divers the Tennants and Farmers 
of the said Bysshopprick. Ibid., Neither yet her Maiestie 
tooke any knowledge of any suche pretended title, neither 
meant to passe any such to the said Concealors. 1623 Sir 
T. Crew Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1659) I. 118 I'he good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass (Act 21 Jos. /, c. 2 : see Concealment]. 0x630 
Coke 3rd Inst. 188 {Commenting on ax Jas. I,c, 2), Against 
Conceaiours {turbidum Hominum genres) and all Pretences 
of Concealements whatsoever. .Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, prying into many ancient titles of the crown., have 
passed surreptitiously in letters patents, .the manners lands 
tenements and hereditaments of long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of this realm, c x6yo Hobbes Dial. Com. La7os 56. 

1» The following absurd account of the word was copfed 
verbatim by Blount from Minsheu, and thence passed down 
in the Law Diets to Wharton, and so into modern Diets. 

1617 Minsheu Ducior, Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such as find out Concealed Lands, that is, such Lands 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to show for them, Anno 39 Eliz c. 22. They 
be so caJled . . by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
because indeed they do not coneeale .suche lands, but reueale 
them. Ut morn a mouendo. 

Hence t Concea'leress, a female concealer. 

1611 CoTGR., Rece/eresse, a concealeresse J also a woman 
that priuily receiueth stolne goods. 

Coucealmezit (k^sf'lm&t). Also 4 conoele- 
meitt, (5 councelement), 6 conceylement. [a. 
OF. concelemenlft conceler to hid&: see -mint ] 

1 . The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Law, The intentional suppression 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another ; Concealment of birth ; see quot. 1874. 

[1292 Britton i. ii. § 5 Et si le Corouner. .eyt suspecioun 
de concekment de la veritd.l c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 
zQy porgh fals concekment William did his wilk. 1479 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 416, I shall . , do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. c 1521 Col. Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 64 1. 179 Committed to the Towre . . for a smale conceyle- 
m^t preceding of negligence. 1553 Grimalde Cicero’s 
Offices HI. (1558) 142 Such mancr of concealmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil lawe, i8s8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 479 Where any fraud or concealment is practised 
by the vendor, by which the estate is evicted,. a bill in 
Chancery.. will lead to a better discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and the drcurastances attending it. 1848 Arnould 


Mar. Incur. (1866^ I. H. ii. 520 Concealment, in the law of 
insurance, is the suppression of a material fact within the 
knowledge of the assured, which the Underwriter has not 
the means of knowing. 1874 A. S. Taylor Man. Med, 
Juris, xliv. (ed. 9) 486 The concealment of pregnancy i.s no 
offence in the English Law, but the concealment of delivery 
or of the birth of a child is a misdemeanour . . Any person 
tried for the murder of any child, and acquitted thereof, 
may be found guilty of concealment of birth. 

D. esp. The hoMing of land against the king’s 
rights, without a proper title. Patentees or grantees 
of concealments : i. e. persons to whom patents or 
grants of concealed lands were given. 

1623 A cl 21 Jas. /, c. 2 An act for the general quiet of the 
subject.s against all pretences of concealment whatsoever. 
Ibid., [Persons] .. Claiming or pretending to have any., 
claime. . to the same [lands] by force or colour of any Letters 
Patents, Grants, vpon suggestion of Concealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not being in ChargA or defectiue Titles. 
Ibid., All Patentees, or Grantees of Concealements or de- 
fectiue Titles. Ibid., By reason of any Commission, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, defectiue 
Titles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 169* T. H[ale] Acc. New Imnnt. p. Ixxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upon 
concealments, I could not find . . ever to advantage the 
Crown. 

■ fg. or allusively . 1613 Fletcher, .etc. Honest Alan’s 
Fort. V. iii, Their penance, sir, I’ll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment, a 1625 — Hum. Lieut, n. 

i, They say she keeps an office of concealements. 

2 . gen. The action of concealing or keeping 
secret. 

ax6oo Hooker Eccl Pol. vi. iv. | 4 Confession doth,, 
abate the weight of men’s offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 1601 Shaks. Tvvel. N. u. iv. 115 She iieuer 
told her loue, But let concealment like a worme i’th budd© 
Feede on her damasfce cheeke. 1^5 Boyi,e Occas. Ref . v. 
iv. (1675) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies], 
xygzAnecd. W. Pitt III, xxxix, 39, I^know that all con- 
cealments are vain and useless. 1861 Tui.loch Eng. Purit. 

ii. 193 He made no concealment of his opinions. 

f 8. Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Obs. 

*597 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ni. i. 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited m strange^ concealments. 
1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
souk departs with many concealments which might have 
bettered Others. 

4 . The action of hiding anything from view. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, i. ix. 21, 'Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Ansoft’s Voy. 64 He 
.. commanded ..that every Man’s Chest and Hammock 
should be search’d to prevent Concealments.^ — Ibid, 306 
A general Search was made on board both Ships, .for Con- 
cealments of Money, Plate, or Jewels. 

b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 
from recognition by disguise. Msp. in the phr. in 
concealment: hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place. 

1603 Shaks. Lear iv. ii}. 54 (Globe) Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up a while. 1794 S, W1LI.1 ams 
Vermont 143 A superiority in .situation, numbers, conceal- 
ment or some other circumstance. 180a Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1. 202 She has a lover . , in concealment . . 
you won't betray him. Alod. He has absconded, and Is 
still in concealment. 

c. The capacity of concealing; in pi. quasi- 
eoncr., conditions or surroundings that conceal. 

1728 Thomson Spring 590 (17381 I’he defted tree Offers 
its kind concealment to a few [birdsl. 1848 H. Miller 
First Impr. v. 11857) 79 gang of coiners vftrt suspected 
. . of harbouring among its concealments. X857-8 Sears 
A than. 88 The concealments and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Concearn, obs. £ Conosrn, 

Conceat, -eeave, obs. C Conceit, Conceive, 
Concede (k^nsrd), v. [a. F. com/de-r (x6th c, 
in Littr6), or ad. L. conced-^e to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, etc., f, con- altogether -k cm^re 
to go away, give way, yield ; see Cede.] 

1 . trans. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the truth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.) ; sometimes in weaker 
sense, To allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. ix. 247 If (as Macrobius 
and very good Authors concede) Bacchus , . be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. i, If 
by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc. . . I shall very 
readily concede the point. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. 
vii, (1852) 195 The law itself was not conceded to have been 
unjust. 1865 Dickens Alut. Fr. i. viii, Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man. 1883 Manch. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother, .seems not yet to be 
finally conceded. 

2 . To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claimed, e.g. a right, a privilege). 

163a Hayward tr. Bimdi’s Eromina 8x Concede me I 
pray you this small digi'ession. Ibid. loi Vouchsafe to 
concede me onely the first attribute in your esteeme, and 
that shall content me. 1805 Southey Madoc in W. viii. 
What wouldest thou That to the.se Hoamen I should now 
concede ? 1841 Mis.s Mitford in L’E.strange Life III. viii, 
1 23 The money . .was conceded. 1858 Buckle Cirnliz. (1873) 
II. viii. 558 Free trade was conceded to the West Indian 
Islands. 1883 Afanck. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 Any advance of 
wages at present is not warranted . .and cannot be conceded 

3 . intr. or absol. To make a conces.sion. 

1780 Burke 6*/. Bristol Wks. III. 371 When I wished 
you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed con- 
cession at our feet. X799 Beddoes Conttih. Phys. Knmvl 
Introd. 25 By conceding equally to opinions, of which none 
can have any solid title to preference. 
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Hence Conee-ded ppl. a., Conce'dedly adv., ad- 
mittedly, Conce'ding* •vbL sb. and ppl, a, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep.v. xx. 263 From conceded 
mistakes they authentically promoted errors. 1684 Willard 
Mercj/ magn. 10 The fathers conceding act. 1757 Herald 
No. 16 A conceding of more than his subject .. required of 
him. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Teckuol. (ed. 2) 
I. 41 Conceded lands. 1883 N. York Tribune 22 Mar., The 
present Executive Mansion., is concededly not what it 
ought to be. 

t CoiLCe*deilCe» Obs,—'^ [f. L. type Sconce- 

dentia^ i. concedere \ see Concede and - enck] The 
action of conceding ; concession. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 116 (D.) [Terms] ac 
cepted upon a mutual concedence ; they to give up Solmes, 
she to give up me. 

Conce'der- One who concedes. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conceill, var, of Concile v. Obs. 

Conceit (kpnsrt), Forms: a. 4-8 con- 
ceipt(e ; 4-7 eoneeyt(e, 5-7 -eeite, 6-7 

-C8at(e, (7 -ciet j, 5- conceit ; 7. 4--6 conseyt(e, 
-seit(e, (5 -sce:^(e), 5-6 -sayte, 6 consate, 
Sc. -sait(e, (-saight, -sette), 7 Sc. -seate. [To 
this there appears to be no corresp. OF. word, so 
that it would seem that conceit was formed in Eng. 
from conceive, on the analogy supplied by deceive, 
deceit (OF. deceite, -cyte, -cite, Anglo-F. desgait (in 
Langtoft) r—L. type decepia), receive, receipt (OF. 
receite, regoite, F. ^recepte, recettei—h. recepta). 
It. concetto (:— L. concept-tis a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later senses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product. 

1 1. That which is conceived in the mind, a con- 
ception, notion, idea, thought ; device. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns i. 692 For-H wolde I fayn remeue 
Thy wrong conceyte. Ibid. iii. 755 Allas conseytes wronge 
What harm pey don. 1388 Wyclif Ecchis, xxxii. 16 Do 
thi conseitis (That is, parforme thi goodpurpos conseyued 
there'. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 137 Whan the word to the 
conceipt Descordeth. f 1440 Promp. Parv, 89 Conceyte, 
conceptus. 1519 / nterL Fo7ir Eleimnis in Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 7 Every man after his fantasy Will write his conceit 
1549 Compl, Scot. Ded. Ep. 6 Ane temerare consait. 1596 
Spenser State Irel, i But a vaine conceipt of simple men. 
1639 Fuller Holy IVar i. vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express their conceits. 1703 Dampier Voy. III. 88 Being 
thus possess’d with a Conceit that we could not Sail from 
hence till September, 
t b. Const, of. Obs. 

Paston Lett. No. 18 I. 33 “pie king is growen .. in 
conceite and knowleche of his hiegh..estat. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows ii. § 6. 141 Soothing of people with conceipt 
of plenty. ^ 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked this conceit of the Eyes of a Snail amongst the 
Vulgar errours of the multitude. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. u. 
viii. (18651 288 A glimmering conceit of some such thing, 
t c. Used in the logical senses of Concept. Ohs. 
1588 Fraunc® LawyeYs Logike<^‘z Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly eyther generall or speciall, and speciall 
eyther particular or singular. Ibid. 87. 16^ Z. Coke 

Logike, As the word man is [used] to express primarily the 
conceit which we form of human nature. Ibid. 11. 2665 
Glanvill Scepsis ScL xxvi, 'Tis more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of what he calls white, be 
the same with anothers. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 20 That 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 
. . is the Notion or mental Image of that Beast, 
t d. Conception, signification, meaning. Ohs. 
tSsglnslruct, Oratory ’jx Eastern-tongues use. .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more, .gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. i. xi. 40 Understanding 
of the Conceit and the humour of the words. 

1 2 . The faculty of conceiving ; conception, 
apprehension, understanding. Ohs. 

C1450 Why I can't be a Nun in E. E. P. (1862) 1A7 
Sum man wolde say, And to hys conceyte so hyt schulde 
seme, That I forsoke sone a perfyte way. a 1580 Sidney 
(J.), I not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand them. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 117 
You haue a ^ood master and a quicke conceit. 1600 Shaks. 
A.Y.L. V. ii. 48, I know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
ceit. 1638 Whole Duty Man i. § ii (1684) 2 Excellent, be- 
yond all that our wit or conceit can imagine. 1803 Wordsw. 
Waggoner i. 91 His own conceit the figure planned, 
fb. Capacity (mental). Obs. 
i]^ Rolland Crt. Vemts iv. 652 Thame to rehers it ex- 
cedis ray consait. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Capa- 
citie, largenesse of a place, conceit or receit. 
f c. ? Frame of mind, disposition. Ohs. 

1309 Hawes Past, Pleas, ii. ii., Theyr lye in wayte 
Cyauntes great, .that all devoureth by theyr yll conceyte. 
•f‘ 3 . The process or action of conceiving; con- 
ception. Cfo. 

1394 Drayton Idea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very 
sot. 1709 Strype Ref. 1. xlvii. 510 The Earl of 
Murray had departed lately from the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of that Queen’s love to the Lord Darnley. 

II. Personal or private opinion. 

1 4 . Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 
usually ‘ in a neutral sense’ (J.), as in my cojtceit, 
in my opinion or conception of the case. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeonu Prol. ^ T. 661 Ye schul have 
no mysbileeve Ne wrong conceyt of me in youre absence. 
£ 1440 Generydes 4739 A litill dogge . . In here conseite a 
grete lewell it was. 1448 R. Fox Chron. (Camden Soc.) 
114 The seyde duke stoode in gode conseyte of the peple. 
*549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 11 Ve sal fynd amang ane thou- 
sand men, ane thousand consaitis. 1351 Robinson tr. 
Mords Uiop. u. (Arb.) 127 Conielinesse of bewtye doethe 


..auaunce the wlues m the conceite of their husbandes. 
*633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. 61 Herod had an awfull 
and reverent conceit of John. 1638 Whole Duty Man xiii. 
§ II (1684) 100 Willing to lay down ill conceits of their 
neighbours. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 369 A re- 
monstrance . . containing a submissive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand pounds, .would answer. 

fb, of oneself, ends own opinions, etc., with 
qualifying adjs. etc. Obs. See also Self- 

conceit, orig. * self-conceived opinion \ (Cf. 5 b.) 

1381 J. Bell Haddods Ansao. Osor. 136 Vayne conceipte 
of his own opinion. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 84 To 
confirme that good selfe-conceit and opinion of his owne. 
a%6'jy 'Bkx^qw Semn. (1683) II. i. ii Every man is unwilling 
to entertain a bad conceit of himself. ^1716 Blackall 
Wks. (1723) I. 9 Such as have a mean and low Conceit of 
themselves. 1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda 7 Mar,, Lord, 
send us a gude conceit o' oursel’ 1 

c. In onds own conceit', in one’s own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgement : now coloured 
by sense 6, 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 63 Thys clerke . . was wise 
and wyttye iii hys owne conceyte, 1333 Coverdale Rom. 
xii. 16 Be not proude in youre awne consaytes [Cranm. & 
Geneva opinions^ R heims concdite^ 1611, 1881 conceits]. 
133S JoYE Apol, Thtdale 5 Standing to miche in our own 
consaightis. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 734 He imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that this request would be made, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 176 By falling down in 
your own conceipt, you are mounted higher in the opinion 
of all others, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Dmcnk. Wks. 1730 

I. 36 A drunkard does . . fancy himself a king in his own 
conceit. 

5 . Favourable opinion, esteem; good conceit 
in 4. Now dial. exc. in out of conceit with, dis- 
satisfied with, no longer pleased with. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 445 II. 96 John Fermour. .stondyth 
out of the conceyte of much peple. 1480 Robt. Devyll in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) I. 50 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. 1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplo^idyshtn. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliii, Thou mayst suspect.. Him more in 
favour and in conceipt then thou, c 1590 Greene Bacon 
Wks. (1861) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
1631 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 89 With all the Grandees, . 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. iv, What fine 
lady hast thou been putting out of conceit with herself. 
1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 192 Enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. IV. x. 184 To be out of conceit with our lot in 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropslu Word-bk., I hanna much 
consait of 'er [i. e. I don’t think much of her]. 

b. oioluselfoTondsqualities. Cf. Self-conceit. 
1381 J, Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 499b, Blynded with 
selfe love, .swallowed upp with his owne conceipt. 1397 
Morley Introd. Mus. 87 Conceit of their own sufficiencie 
hath ouerthrowne many. 13^ Barnfield Compl. Poeirie 
xix, The flattring Glasse of Pride, and Self-conceit. 1621 
Burton Atiai. Mel. I. ii. iv. iv, They. . possessed the poor 
man with a conceipt of his excellent Poetry. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xv. 77 That man that is .skilled in 
these tongues hath not little conceit of himself. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 11869) k* 422 The landlord’s conceit of his 
own superior knowledge. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 

II. 227 With, .a large conceit of himself. 

6. An overweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one’s own qualities, personal vanity or 
pride ; conceitedness. App. short for prec. or for 
Self-conceit. 

1603 Bp. Hall Medii. Sf’ Vows i. § 96 The proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite. ^ 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 11876) 100 Con- 
ceit — taking ounselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent, above the fair worth. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain L 50 It takes the conceit out of a man. 1838 O. W. 
Holmes Ayet. Breakf-t. i. 4 Conceit, . is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable. 

III. Fancy; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction. 

7 . A fanciful notion ; a fancy, a whim. 

1330 Palsgr. 207/2 Conceyte, fantaisie. [1549 Compl. 
Scot. i. 22 Fortune is ane vane consait ymaginet in the 
hartis of onfaythtful men.] x6tx Dekker Roaring Girle 
Wks. 1873 III. 195 Some haue a conceit their drink tasts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. x68i W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693' 365 A conceit or fancy, 
imaginatio. <21714 Burnet Own Time {iZrzy) 425 As 
the conceit took her, she made him fall out with all his 
friends, one after another. 1848-76 Mill Pol. Econ, Prelim. 
Rem. 2 The conceit seems too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious opinion. 

b. (without pi.) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 
tribute or faculty. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viil 102 When reason should 
giue iudgement, conceyt standeth in the light, 1381 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying liberty of conceit 
proper to the Poet. 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (1861 ) 94 
In conceit build castles in the sky. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (1S47) 57 The cause of this sicknes some attribute to 
sloath; some to conceite. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 
244 In Conceit Already grasp the warm-contested Prize. 
1874 Dixon Two Queens xvii. viii, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. 

8. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expression ; now applied disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, figure, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style ; « Concetto. 

X313 Douglas .^rieis i. Prol. 344 Als oft as 30 him reid, . 
fynd ilk tyme sum merye new consait. 1381 J, Bell 
Haddon's A ttsw. Osor. 264 How. .our toung may be framed 
to pretie conceiptes. *633 Treas. Hid. Secrets Pref. , Some 
rare conceits not before published 1653 Walton Angler 
46 Most of his conceits were either Scripture-jests, or 


lascivious jests; for which I count no man witty. 5731 
Johnson Rambler No. 141 p 10 Sometimes I drew the con- 
versation up.. to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treasured up. 1785 Reid hit Powers 11. x. 2S7 
His style is disagreeable being full of Conceits. 1838-9 
YLh.ix.KU Hist, Lit. III. V. in, § 5. 229 Extravagant meta- 
phors . . and conceit.s on equivocal words are very frequent 
in the Adone. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 324 The Greeks 
had no conceits: they did not call the waves ‘nodding 
hearse-plumes or laburnums ‘dropping wells of fire’, 
1888 Spectator 36 June 907/2 The Seventeenth Century, 
when the sweetness of song, is for the most part lost in its 
conceits, 

b. A fanciful action, practice, etc, ; a trick. 
ctS2o Vergilius in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 59 The 
lyfe of Vergilius with many dimers consaytes that he dyd. 
1368 Grafton Chron. 11, 719 A pretie conceyt that hap- 
pened in this gathering. 1379 la'ivs: Euphnes lArb.) 67 
Practise some pleasant conceipt ypon thy_ poore patient, 
1644 BuLWER C/zfn?/. I Declarative conceits of Gesture. 
x’jzZYo'd'^G Love Fame 186 Men, overloaded with a large 
estate, May spill their treasure in a nice conceit. 1874 
Green Short Hist v. 214 Religious enthusiasm had de- 
generated into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry. 

C. (without pli) The use of conceits as a quality 
of literary taste or style ; ‘ sentiment, as distin- 
guished from imagery ’ (J.). 

1389 Nashe in Greene's Menaph. Ded. (Arb.) 8 Oft haue 
I obserued. .a secular wit. .to bee more iudiciall in matters 
of conceit, then our quadrant crepundios. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 291 Some to conceit alone their taste confine, a J763 
Shenstone Ess. 227 Conceit is false taste, and very widely 
different from no taste at all. 1838^-9 Hallam Hist. Lit 
IV. V. IV. § 53 A tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin. 

d. * Gaiety of imagination ’ (J.), wit. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 263 His Wit is as thicke as 
Tewksburie Mustard : there is no more conceit in him, than 
is in a Mallet. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 141 ? 7 Sudden 
scintillations of conceit, 
t 0 . concr. A fancy article. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 35 Steyned clothes wt ymages, and 
othir consceytes longyng to the seid place. 1338 Starkey 
England 1. iii. 80 Marchantys wych cary out thyngys 
necessary, .and bryiig in agayn vajm tryfullys and con- 
ceytes. 1377-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 33/1 Ouches, or ear- 
rings, and other conceits made of amber. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. 1. i. 33. 1640-4 Land, Petit, in Rushw. Hist. 

Coil. (16 >2) m. L 95 The turning of the Communion Table 
Altar-wise, setting Images, Crucifixes, and Conceits over 
them, and Tapers and Books upon them. 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. 59 f 5 To blemish his excellent Plan with so poor 
a Conceit, 1823; F. Cooper Pioneer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood slips, coloured in divers fantastical conceits, 
t b. A fancy trifie for the table ; kickshaws. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. IT. xxvi. 72 He wolde gladly® 
se conseytes and fantesies at his table, a 1534 Rhodes Bk. 
Nurtm-e in Babees Bk. 68 If your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, as appels. Nuts, or creame. 1582 
Munday in Hart Misc. (Malh.) II. 382 The. .last is some- 
time cheese, sometime ^preserued conceites. 1608 Armin 
Nest Ninn. (1842 21 Mingling a conceit with butter. 

e. Of a person : An oddity. Sc. 

1878 W. Miller Wonderf d Wean in Whist le-Sinkie II, 
317 (Supp.), He was sic a conceit — sic an ancient-like wean, 

IV. flO. Concefition of offspring. Obs. 

1389 Pasquil's Ret Diij, The myncmg Dame[s] conceipt 
was so quick, that shee caught a childe whilst her husbande 
was from her. [Perhaps only a pun.] 
fli. A (morbid) affection or seizure of the 
body or mind : see Conceive v. 5 ; esp. in phrase 
To take a conceipt : to become affected, to sicken, 
etc. 

1568 R. Grafton Chron. Hen. IV, II. 433 When newes of 
this ..was shewed to his father, he tooke such an inward 
conceipt, that it cost him his lyfe, 1603 Florio Montaigrie 
nr. iv. (1632) 469 The Conceipt of the stone .. hath .. so 
stopped my urine. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. xi. (1634) 
loi He found the affection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyed, 

V. 12 . attnb. and Comb., as coneeit-net {Sed), 
a kind of fishing net fixed by poles and including 
a portion of a tidal river or bay. 

^3803 State, Leslie of Powis, etc, 78 (Jam.) Whether the 
feith-nets, and conceit-net, and yare-net, are stent-nets? 
— . Ibid. 109 The conceit-net is thirty fathoms in length, 
and two and one-half fathoms in depth. 

Conceit (k^nsrt), V. Forms: see prec. [f. 

Conceit 

f 1 . irans. To take into the mind, apprehend, 
form a conception or notion of (some objective 
fact). Obs. Cf. Conceive 8, 9. 

*557 Earl Shrewsbury in Lodge Ilhistr. Brit. Hist. 
(1791 ) 1. 285 The Scotts begyne allredye to conceyte a brute 
of an armye. 1589 Greene M enafh, (Arb.) 24 Thou . . 
conceiptist the Astronomical I motions of the heavens. 
*593 — Vision Wks. (3882) XII. 197 Yet I could not but 
conceit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat me 
down vpon my bed-side. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares i, lx, 
And to the king the whole discourse relate : who not con- 
ceipting it as it was told, etc. 1601 Shaks. lul. C. 1, iii. 162 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, You haue 
right well conceited. 1602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. Induct., 
A part . . which I have neither able apprehension to con- 
ceipt, nor what I conceipt gracious abilitie to utter. 

2. To imagine, fancy, think. Cf. Conceive ii. 

1600 Heywood znd Pt. Edvo. IV, Wks. 1874 1. 151 How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing? 1633 G. Herbert 
Teinple, Faith ii, I did conceit a most delicious feast. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 556/1 Body is under- 
stood by conceiting a certain vast heap of Magnitude. 
1847 De Quincev Cojwersation Wks. XIV. 167 Whatever 
France may conceit of herself. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., * Mother . . think I shall 'ave ’em [measles] ? 
Dunna yo’ go to consait 'em ; think nuthin’ about it 
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b. •witli ohj. and infin. complemmt Now only 
in to micdt omself {to be) something. 

x6oz Shaks. C. ni. i. 192 One of two bad wayes you 
must conceit me, Either a coward, or a Flatterer. 1626 
R, Bernard Isle Man (162,7) t4i He having conceited 
himselfe to be free. 1658 W. Burton Itin, Anton. 188 
Antiquity conceited this Sea mo.st dangerous, idgs Tryon 
Dreams ^ Vis. vi. 85 Things which they conceit to be 
Innocent and Indiferent. 1738 Pope Dune, in, 384 note, 
Let not this name, .be conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius, iStd Southey in Q. Rev. 337 Alfieri began to 
conceit himself already a poet, 1878 Seeley Stein III. 565 
Conceiting himself to be made of better clay than other men. 
e. with obj. clause. Now chiefly dial. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke 3 tr. Hist. Ivstiue 4 b. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 1 If any man conceit th.at this is the lot and 
portion of the meane .sort onely, 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk, i, 
§ 37. 17, I conceit such grant is good. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
n. 141, 1 conceited he .should not kill me. 1772 Priestley 
Jnst. Relig.djZ^) I. 322 Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he learned in Egypt. 3823 De Quincey King of 
iAy/*' Wks. XII, 68 Never conceit that X shall lend any 
the more countenance. -to your connection. 118:^6 Whitby 
Gloss., ‘ I consate you’ll be frae Lunnun *. 3877 in Holder-- 
ness Gloss. 1878 Ctmibrld, Gloss., *I consate you’re a 
stranger here-away’. xSBx Leicestersh. Word-bh., ‘Ah 
consate it war i. e. 1 think it was.] 
fS. intr. To form a conception, think, conceive. 
Const, of {on), subord. clause. ? Ohs. 

*S99 Warn. Faire Worn. \. 581 You shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. 1601 R. Johnson 
^ Commw. 166 The Italians conceiting: marueilous highly 
of themselues. 3604 Shaks. Otk. m. iii. 349 One, that so 
imperfectly conceits [Qgf. conjects]. 3614 T. Adams D<?z; 27 ’s 
Banquet 308 So Hierome conceiteth on those word.s, 1667 
E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1, in. x, (1743) 236 The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Walworth, as some 
have conceited. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. viii. 326 The 
Laurel was . . that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, Another strain of 
miiLstrelsy, and, as the Bonnet-maker conceited, one which 
approached much nearer. 

4 trans. To fill or inspire with a conceit or fancy. 
1^7 Greene Eupkues Wks. (1882) VL 233 Whose dreames 
were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his l^olixena. 15^ -- Orl. Fur. Wks. u86i) J96 
To plague the Palatine with jealou.sy, And to conceit him 
with some deep extreme. 3876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ L. 
227 Pert witlings fling crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. 

b. ref. (cf. self conceit), 

3809 J. Black tr. SchlegeVs Led, Dram, Art 4- Lit. iii. 
(1876; 50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpa.ssed 
the ancients, 3829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 21 We 
. .conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. 
3873 F. Mall Mod. Etiglish xB To conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be satisfied with our English. 

6. To have a good conceit of, to take a fancy to, 

* fancy Now dial. 

3589 Greene Tullies Lot)e Wks. 3882 VII. 154 [Lentulus] 
both conceited the methode, and allowed of the manner, 
3602 Warner Alh, Eng. ix. xHv. (1612) 209 Yea that con- 
ceit such Poemes as more learned not conceaue, Reade not 
the rest. 1706 De Foe !^ure Dro. Introd. 2 The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov’reign Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool. 3786 Mrs. Bennett fuv. Jndiscr. 
iii. 107, 1 should never conceit a dress that had not afforded 
the poor devils a few yards for themselves, 3830 Lamb 
Pawnbroker's D. in Blackw. XXVII. 97 That gentle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. 3833 Mi^ Mitford Fillqg-e. Str. v. (1863) 365, I 
shall never conceit the sight of a perch again. 3876 Mid- 
Yorksk. Gloss., ‘ I can’t consate that man’s face, somehow 
■f 6. To conceive as a purpose or design ; —Con- 
ceive 7. Ohs. 

3603 K.NOLLES Hist. Turks (1621) lap Gthoman . . began 
now. .to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of 
his honor. 1614 Cornwallis in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 366 
What I had conceited^ to speak in Parliament. 1638 Hey- 
wooD Wise Wom.n. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 297,1 have conceited, 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman. 
t7. To conceive (hope, a liking, etc.) ; — Con- 
ceive 6. Obs. 

<33641 Seer. Mem. Earl of Leicester (3706I 375 , 1 con- 
ceited hope that he might, .become in time an honorable , . 
neighbour. 

Hence Concei’ting vU. sb. 

3643 Milton Ch. piscipi. i From her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had fallen to believe no God at 
all, 3644 Digby Hat. Bodies i, (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceiting that things are in their own natures after the same 
fashion as we consider them in our understanding. 

Conceited (k^nsrte.d), ppl. a. [f. Conoeii? sb. 
and V. -t -ED.] I. Chiefly from the sb. 
f 1 . Of a person: a. Having a conceit, concep- 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind), Obs. 

3342 Udall Erasm. Apopk. p. xxvi, Merie conceipted. 
1S94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido nr, O dull conceited Dido 1 
3598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 6 Your ihirde quicke con- 
ceipted man. 3647 Lilly C/^r. Astral, clxxix. 753 Humane, 
rationall, and pleasantly conceited. 

t b. Having a good ‘ conceit * : intelligent, in- 
genious, clever : said of persons and their worlcs. 

3S93_ Shaks. Lucr, 1371 Cloud-kissing Illion ..Which the 
conceipted Painter drew so prowd. 3594 fewell-ko.. 
Sorts of Soyle 33 Obseniations . . such as I haue partely 
drawne from conceipted wits. 

tc. Clever, witty, amusing: said of persons 
and their words or writings. Obs, 

1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. ni. ii, You are con- 
ceited, Sir, 3605 Camden Rem. (1637) 4<^3 ^ conceited 
mer^and laughing Epitaphes. 3623 Burton Anat. Mel. 
ii. ii, in. (1651) 259 The Egyptians . . are commended to be 
. .a conceited merry Nation. 3649 Herbert Hm. VIII, 
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an. 1534 The pleasure he had in his conceited and merry 
language. 1683 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 365 
Conceited or witty, lepidus. 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
esp. having an opinion of such a kind : -minded, 
-affected, -disposed, (Cf. Conceit z'. 4.) Now ^ffa/. 

3387 Fleming Conin. Holinsked III. 3552/2 Wherewith he 
could not but be pleasantlie conceipted. 3605 Verstegan 
Dec. IntelL 1. (1628) 6 The first language ..whereof diuers 
haue bin diuersely conceited. 3649 Selden Laws Eng. 1, 
Ixiii, (1739) 128 The people [were] well-conceited of the 
King’s aims. 1662 H. Stubbe htd. Nectar. ii. yo Very un- 
plea.sant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 
1664 Evelyn Pomona (1729) 96 They are strongly conceited, 
that this addition . . doth . . meliorate their cider, a 3677 
Barrow .Sm;/. (1683) II. ii. 27 To be well conceited, and 
well affected toward his Maker. 3877 Peacock N. W. 
Lincolnsk. Gloss., * I’m consated he’ll kill his sen’ wi’ drink 
t b. Possessed with a good opinion of', toelF 
conceited in prec. Ohs. 

3624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 34 Of our Chirurgians they 
were so conceited that they beleeued any Plaister would 
heale any hurt. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (z68i) 38 So 
much conceited of a Novelty. 3683 tr. Erasmus' MoHae 
Enc. 45 Be yourself thoroughly conceited of your deserts. 
173^ tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . in. 245 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

t e. Well disposed, favourably minded, to. Obs. 

36x8 Latham 2nd Bk, Falconry (,163:^ ^4 Many men. .will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

3. Having an overweening opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own qualities, etc. ; vain. Grig, self conceited. 
(The principal existing sense.) 

[3597 Thynne in Anifnadrt, (1865) Introd. 99 The selfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. 3753 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixix. 240 Assuming the air of a self-con- 
ceited dupe.] 3608-31 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vows Wks. 1837 
VIII. 27 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes ail oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. 3707 Hearne Collect. 5 
May II. II He is one of the conceitedest men living. 3710 
Lady M. W, Montague Lett. Ixvii. 113 A talking, im- 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature. 3870 Emerson 
Soc. ^ Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 95 One of tho.se con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds, .them. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 331 The conceited are rarely shy ; 
for they value themselves much too highly to expect depre- 
ciation. 

b. Const. of{^ in) oneself, one's own qualities. 

3618 E. Elton Expos. Romans vii, (1622) 190 They are 
highly conceited of themselues. 3734 tr. R oilin' s Anc, 
Hist. (1827) III. 81 Conceited of nis own talents. 1736 
Butler Anal. r. vi. 157 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 3876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. iv. 203 The 
less a man knows, the more conceited he is of his proficiency. 

4. P'anciful, fantastical, whimsical. Now only 
dial. —Full of notions, fastidious. 

3609 Sha^. {title), Troylus and Cresseid . , with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. 3640 Milton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 33a The conceited portraiture before his 
Book - . sett there to catch fools. 3683 W. Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, in^ius. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 263 ’Tis a conceited word of the Poet’s 
making. 1855 Whitby Gloss., A^ consated body, a person 
given to foolish or nervous notions, 3864 Yorksh. dial., 
Kirkhy (from corre-spt.), She was always very conceited 
over her food. The cows are that conceited they will not 
drink after the others. 

fb. Fancifully dressed or attired. Obs. 

c 3575 G. Harvey Leiier-lk. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
speecne, qweynte in araye, conceitid in all poyntes. 3^5 
S. Edwardes ixiShaJks. Cent. Praise 17 Stately troupes rich 
conceited. 

II. From the vh. 

5. Conceived, devised, arch. 

3598 Sylvester Du Barias i, i. (1641) 3/1 Some fantastick 
fore-conceited Plot. 388^ Symonds Shaks. Predecess. xiii. 
523 Some of the pictures in this play are daintily conceited, 
fb. Imagined, fancied ; imaginary. Obs. 

36x0 Guillim Heraldry 11. iv. (1660) 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished., only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of. 3665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 
220 His conceited Building of Stone-Heng by the Danes. 
3667 Flavel Smni Indeed (1754) 58 A guilty conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, than a pure conscience 
is with real ones. 3703 Quick Dec. Wipe's Sister 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Expedients. 

1 6. Ingeniously devised ; ingenious. Obs. 

1594 Plat fewel-ho. Title, Diuerse new and conceited 
Experiments. Ibid. Div, Ne7v Exper. 5 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening. 

7. Fancifully made ; * fancy*. Ohs. 

16x5 Markham Eng. Housexo. \\. ii, fxfifiS'i 8 Banqueting 
fruit and conceited dishes, Evelyn Diary 3827) 1 . 170 
A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
3682 Wheeler youm. Greece 1. 74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the truth, a Cart, 

Concei tedly, miv. [f. prec. + in a 

conceited manner. 

1 1, Cleverly, wittily, ingeniously. Obs. 

3606 Holland Sueton. 23 Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly [saidk 1607 Topsell Serpents 11608} 653 A 
witty check.. conceitedly to rebuke and bit *n the teeth 
those .shrewd women. 

2. Fancifully, whimsically ; in the manner of a 
conceit, arch. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 329 Conceitedly and 
phanta.stically devised. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, iii. Notes 
53 Sir Philip Sidney, to fit his Sonnet.. conceitedly addes 
a froward, but chast, Lady for the seuenth. 3635 Withf.r 
Emblems To Rdr, Bookes conceitedly composed. 3827 Q, 
Rev. XXXV. 41 1 Horne Tooke’s . , work, so happily 
denominated Errea IlTepoevTa, and so conceit<Hlly * Diver- 
sions of Purley 


COWCEIVABIaElTESS. 

3. In a conceited or self-satisfied manner, 

3602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvi. (1612) 2x6 Martiallsts in 
Discipline, .the auncient vse, conceitedly, doe bar. 1670 in 
Phenix (1721) 1 . 364 The conceitedly-learned Mayor. 3795 
Phantoms of Cloisters I. 170, ‘ i mean said he, con- 
ceitedly, ‘when vou’ll have the honour of being Lady 
Aberton’. 3867 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 8 Thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless, 

Conceitedaiess. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] 
i* 1 . Cleverness, intelligence ; wit. Obs. 

3603 Florio Montaigne n. xii. (1632' 273 I’his conceited- 
ne.sse which we call reason, i^x Wood Atk. Oxon. 11 , 
537 The forwardness, .and conceitedness of the Youth. 

t 2 . Fancifulness ; imagination. Obs. 
x66g W'ooDHEAD St. Teresa n. i. 4 All proceeded from 
conceitedness and fancy. 3708 T. Smith in H same's Collect. 
24 July II. 121, 1 , .pityed nis weaknes and conceitednes. 

3 . Self-conceit. 

3603 Dent Fathw. Heaven 313 Wee see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, conceitednesse is. 3665 Pepys Diary 
23 Oct., I am troubled with the much talk and conceited- 
ness of Mrs. Williams. 1943 Pamela IL 157 

Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to tahe hold of 
my frail Heart ! 38x6 J. Scott P'is. Paris x6o Thi.s prag- 
matical conceitedness, which converts courte.sy into insult, 

t CoHcei'ter. Obs. [f. Conceit 2;. + -br I.] 

1 . One who conceits or is fond of; a fancier. 

3589 Greene Menaphon^ (Arb.i 23 The Dolphines (the 

sweete conceipters of Musickei fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 3598 Barret Theor. Warres h i. 5 Thus much., 
to our inueterate conceitens of bowes and blacke bilks. 

2. One who conceives or imagines ; an inventor, 

3718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. ix Chimerical 

Conceiters, and Coiners of Fables. 

i Concei'tftil, a. Obs. [f. Conceit +-^01.] 
Full of ‘ conceit ’ ; clever, witty ; imaginative. 

3594 {title), Diana ; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. CEonstable]. rx59S J. Dickenson .S'/ie/ZL ComPl. (1878} 
34 Whose golden lines are mongst conceilfull men, Esteem’d 
as doth his labours best behooue. 3607 Sylvester Du 
Bartas n. iv. 1. <164x1 201 O richest Arras, artificiali 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 

Ooncertist. [f. Conceit sb. 4 -ist,] a framer 
of conceit.s ; an inventor, 

3628 Feltham Resolves n. j6o Aft a conceitest, it hath 
laid on .so many colours, that the counter ieit is more various 
than the patterne. 

t Coucertive, Obs. rare- K Given to utter- 
ing conceits ; witty, arch. 

35S0 North Plutarch 189 One of the Ptolomees was 
called I,amyros : to say, conceitive. 

Concei'tless, ct. ff. Conceit sh.-k -less.] 
Void of conceit ; f thoughtless ; f without concep- 
tion or apprehension. 

3593 Shak.s. T^oo Gent. iv. ii. 96 Think’st thou I am so 
shallow, so conceitlesse, To be seduced by thy flattery, 
1633 W. Browne Shepk, Pipe''N)es. 1772 HI. 29 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent 

Ccuceity (k^lhsrti), a. Chiefly Sc. [see -Y.] 
P'ull of conceit ; t ingeniou.s, witty, fantastic {obs.) j 
abounding in conceits, or in self-conceit, 

3606 Birnie Kirkburiall ni. (Jam.'}, The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
3673 J. Durham Ten Commandm. To Rdr. Dija ijam.i, 
Overcostly, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body, rfea Galt Steamboat 339 ( Jam. 1 ‘ He’s. . a 
wee conceity of himsel’. ^ x868 J. H Stirling in M Brit, 
Rev. XLIX. 366 {Browning’s] ‘in a Gondola’, .is soft and 
boneless somehow, .and, so to speak, conceity. 1873 W, 
Carlkton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity. 
CoHceivability (k^nsfvabi'lfti'}. [f. next + 
-ITY.] Quality or condition of being conceivable, 
3825 Coleridge Aids Rj^. 97 The idea of the former is 
nece.ft.ftary to the conceivabifity 01 the latter. 3839 E. Darwin 
in D.'s Lifeff Lett. (3887) il. 234 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. 

ConceivaMe (k/nsrv 0 il), a. Also 6-7 cou- 
ceiveable. [f. Conceive v. 4 -able.] 

1 1 . That can be received or taken in. Obs. (Cf. 
Conceive 5, quot. 1587.) 

3586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 1. 71 That.. we 
might finde therein apt and conceiveable foode. 

2 . That can be conceived, imagined, or thought 
of ; imaginable, supposable. 

Often dike imaginable) sea emphatic equivalent for ‘just 
credible’, ‘at all credible’ ' of statements, etc.}; also used 
to strenj^ihen all, any, etc. in the sense * all or any that can 
be even imagined or thought of’ ; cf, ‘ any mortal thing 
3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 157 That he re- 
mained ignorant of this account it is not easily conceivable. 
3636 tr. Hobbes' F.lenu Philos. (1839)81 Such things as have 
some conceivable cause. 3802 Faley Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(3819) 481 A particle .. minuter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. 3858 Manskl Bampton Led, ii. (ed. 4) 
32 Consciou.ftness . . is only conceivable as a relation. 3867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (3876) I. vi. .^30 It is just conceivable 
that Duncan refused homage to Cnut. 3879 M‘'CARTnY 
Own Times II. xxviii, 327 He never seemed to have a 
moment’s doubt on any conceivable question. 
h. as sb. A conceivable thing. 

1659 H, More Immort. Soul (1662} 61 These are the first 
conceivables in Matter. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 64 
Inconceiyables are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarged. 

ConcerTaMeuess. [f.prec. + -ness.] Quality 
of being conceivable. 

1733 Bailey, Conceivableness, the being capable to be 
conceived or understood. [Hence in Johnson.] 3877 E. 
R. Conder Bos. Faith iv. 346 Are we, then, to deny not 
only the conceivableness but the existence of the Absolute? 
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Coil€eiTaM3r (kj^nsrvabrOjOrt'z/. [f. asprec. 4- - 
-LY^.j In a conceivable manner; as may be 
imagined or supposed ; imaginably, possibly. 

1625 Bp. Mount agu App, Caesar 6x The first thing he., 
possibly and conceiveably could doe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 4 Being truth it selGe [he cannot] con- 
ceiveably admit the impossible^ society of error. 1841 Mvers 
Cath. Tk. III. § 9. 33 The testimony of the best men . , may 
conceivably not be trustworthy. 

Conceive (k^j'nsrv), v. Forms : 3-4 conseiue, 
-saiue, (3 ?-ciue\ 3-6 -eeue, 3-7 -ceiue, -ceyue, 4 
-sayfe, -say we, (ScP) -saf, 4-5 -seyne, -sayxie, 4-6 
-sail©, 5 -cayue, -sawe, 6-7 -ceane, 7 -ceave, 7- 
conceive. [a. OF. concev^eir, -oir, (stressed stem 
concei'V') L. conciph'-e., f. con- sltogetliei + caperc 
to take. The F. form of the word is assimilated 
to verbs in -erCy while other Romanic langs. have 
‘ere, ‘tre ; cf. Pr. concebre, Sp. concebir, It. concipere 
and -cepe re. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
primary notion was app. ‘ to take effectively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold \ The development is 
thus partly parallel to that of Catch (esp. in 
branches VII, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for conceive in some uses.] 

^ I. To conceive seed or offspring; with exten- 
sions of this sense, 

1 , trans. Of a female; To receive (seed) in the 
W'omb ; to become pregnant with (youngh 
(Cf. Catch v. 29-32, and quot. under Conceit sb. 10.) 

<21300 Cttrsor Af. 20822 (Cotti ieuedi .. Concerned 
thoru he hali gast pat blisfiil child. C1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) XV. 66 Scho was chosen .. for to con.sayfe Ihesu 
Criste and for to here him. 1536 Pilp\ Petf. (W. de 
W. 1531V 36 b, Suche a woman shall conceyue a man chylde 
at suche a tynie, iS45 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 14 
When the seede is conceauyd in at this gate or porte. 1599 
Shaks. Afttch Ado i. i, 240 That a woman conceiued me, 

I thanke her : that she brought mee vp, I likewise giue her 
most humble thankes, 1611 Bible Heb. xi. ii Through 
faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength to conceiue 
seede. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 766 My womb conceiv’d A 

f ro wing burden. 1709 Steele & Add. Tailer No. 90 p 2 
he conceived a Child by him. *88o Muirhead tr. Gains 
I. § 64 Those^ [children] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intercourse. 

b. pass. To be created or formed in the womb ; 
to be engendered. (Sometimes not regarded as the 
action of the mother, esp, in expressions originat- 
ing in the Eng. version of the Creed.) 

«;i3oo Cursor Af. 24976 (G 5 tt.), I trou. .in iesu crist.. 
conseiued of pe hall gast, born of pe uirgine mari. X340 
Hampole Pr, CoHsc. 446 He was consay ved synfully With- 
in his awen moder body. ^1400 Destr, 'Proy 12758 
Agamynon . . hade a gay sone, Consayuit of Clunestra, 
c 1483 Bigby Aiysi. (1882) ni. 1759 pe chyld..wyche was 
conseyvyd on me be ryht I 1509 Paternoster^ etc. Aiij, 
Ihe.su cryste his oonly sone. .the whiche is conceyued of 
the holy goost, borne of Mary the mayde. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1653) 740 The female bringeth forth Egges, which 
she committeth to the earth. .The young ones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun. *860 Hook Zives 
Abps. 1 . il 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

t c. loosely. To cause to be conceived, to beget. 
1642 Rogers Piamnan 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceived in the wombe of the Church. 

2 . intr. To become pregnant. 

<21300 Cursor Af.^ 10878 (Cott.) Womman pat neuer 
neghed man, Conceiue _hu sal sco ? Ibid. 10897 (Gbtt.) 
Scho has conceyuyd of hir hu.sband. c 1333 Aleir. Horn. 72 
Ar scho had talde thurght whatkyne chaunce Scho con- 
saywed, and thurgh whame. 1382 Wyclie Luke i. 31 'Thou 
schalt conseyue in the woinbe, and schalt here a sone, 
Emare 479 The lady. -Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. 1611 Bible xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
ceiued before the rods. 1634 R. Codrington tr. Hist. Ivs- 
tlne 241 Laodice . . did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apollo. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Con- 
ceive, to be with Child, or to breed. 1783 Z>/<2/. 

(ed. 2) 354 The embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with. 1834 Good Study A fed. (ed. 4) IL 551 
If she conceive again. 

pass. To be made pregnant ; to become or 
be pregnant, or with child. Obs. 

147s Caxton Jason 6^h, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ Af. (1596) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 11^4 R. 
Scot Discov. lVit<kcr. x. ii. 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she was conceived by the Holie-ghost. 1394 Marlowe, 
etc. Dido i. 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv’d by 
Mars, Shall yield to dignity a double birth. 1646 E. Fisher 
Afod. Divmity {ed. 2) 152 A woman that is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her. 

Jig. 1594 Marlowe, etc. Dido 1. 125 Plad not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his.. glory. 

4 . Jig. In the following there is perh. conscious 
reference to senses 2 and i b ‘ to be engendered, 
bred respectively. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 87 This mineral! [philosopher's 
stone] Transformeth all the firste kinde, And maketh hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive . . Of 
golde and silver the nature. Ibid. III. 106 The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time of pees, in time of werre, It 
is conceived of the sterre, 

t 5 . trafisf. To take on (any state or condition; 
©. g.Jre, moisture ,disease,putrcfaction,ox the like). 
Sometimes the notion appears to have been ‘ catch 


from without, sometimes / breed’ within; but 
frequently both may have been present. Ohs. Cf. 
Catch v. 33, 34, 44. 

2393 Gower Conf. I. 250 Wherof his lord . . A silcnesse 
. . Conceived hath of dedly sorwe. 2587 Golding De 
Mornay v. 51 The Plant conceiueth moisture in itself, 
which springeth foorth into bu^ from bud into flower, and 
from flower into fruit. 1621 G. Hakewill David's Vow 
119 They are . . composed of flax or tinder, apt to conceiue 
•fire. <2x636 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 362 Having^ made a 
mixture of nitre and sulphur, by chance it conceived fire 
and went off with incredible celerity and noise. 1684 
tr. Bonefs Aferc, Compit. vi. 235 Meats of herbs and fruits 
quickly conceive putrefaction. 1693 tr. Colbatch's New L t. 
Chir^irg. Jut mii 63 Dipping your Finger in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Candle., it immediately 
conceives Flame. 17360. Ijoc^ Ess. Waters I. 84 The 
lightest waters most readily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

6 . To take or admit into the mind ; to become 
affected or possessed with. Still used with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejudice, liking, dislike ; with tem- 
porary states, as sorrow, joy, obs. or arc^. (Cf. 
Catch v. 32.) 

Sometimes the notion of breed appears to be present, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 15 He hais consajmed sorow. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dlcies 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so shorte that ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harme 
to other. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 307 By the reports that 
I heere of you, I conceive good hope of your doings. 1396 
T. Danett tr. Comines 357 The naturall griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. x66o Bp. Hall's Rem. Wks., 
Life 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable joy. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 1 . iiL 129 The Prejudices which 
Men are apt to conceive against the Gospel. 5802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Aforal T. (i8i6) 1 . i. $ He had conceived a 
dislike .. for this lady. 1871 Smiles Charac. iii. (1876)68 
One of the bigger boys, .conceiving a friesndship for Martyn, 
tZgioDict. Nai. Biog. XXIV. 149 Romney, .almost at once 
conceived for her a passion of the best and purest kind, 
f b. To form and entertain (an opinion). Ohs. 
(TisSo Wyclif Sel Wks. III. 358 We wolen seie opinli l>e 
sentence j>at we conseyven. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 383 The. .singular opinion of godlines they conceived 
of him. 1586 Thynne in Holmshed II. 457/2 The opinion 
which I conceiue of some of the Scotish writers. 1631 
Hobbes Letnatk. i. xii. 54 Of whom they have once ooxx- 
ceived a good opinion. 

7 . To form (a purpose, design, etc.) in the mind; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea, 

1340 Ayenb. 58 J>et hi mv3ten his [ =sthem]. .uram }>e guode 
l)et hi habek y-conceyued wykdra^e. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
XX. 186 The nert, .Quhar-in consauit wes that entent. 1382 
Wyclif /sa. lix. 13 Wee conceyueden, and speeken ofherte 
wrdys of lesing. 1334 Tindale A cts v. 4 How is it that thou 
hast conceaved this thinge in thyne herte ? 1628 Hobbes 
Thticyd, (1822) 79 Neither side conceived small matters but 
put their whole strength to the war. 1781 Cowfer Expost. 
318 He first conceives, then perfects his design. 1883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. i, x. iii Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. 

b. To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or geniusX Cf. Conception. 

1396 Harington Meiam. Ajax Pref. (x8i4) 6 Draught or 
plot thereof to be well conceived. 1712 Addison Spect, No. 
339 ir 9 The Thought of the Golden Compasses [Milton P. L. 
vn. 225] is conceived altogether in Homer’s Spirit, 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. I, His system, though ilf conceived 
and worse arranged. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 4 The 
mind which conceived the Republic* 

8 . To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a conception or notion of; to 
think of, imagine, a. with simple obj. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 Nane swa swete joj^e may be 
con«iayuede. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 256 Many 
men trowez no5t hot )>a-t at kai see. .or k^c kai may con- 
sayue with jiaire awen kyndely wattes. 1529 More Heresyes 
I. Wks. 117/2 Wordes . , be but ymages representing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiueth in his minde. 
1392 I nnnori. Soul xxx, So when we God and 

Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1663 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. xiii. 71 When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it’s Id sea. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 627 All monstrous, all prodigious things . . worse 
Then Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv'd. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic, W. XV, It is easier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. X863 Tylor Early Hist. 
Alan. Vi, 66 Ihe deaf-mute seems to conceive general ideas. 
1888 Jewish Q. Rev. I. 55 The Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with obj. clause, or inf. complement. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 6857 If he myght right consayve 
in mynde, How grysely a devel es. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) JDicies 129 He can not pryse nor conceyue what 
good thou doost to hyra. 1578 Thynne Let. in Animadx). 
(1865) Introd. 58, I cold not conceve W'herefore the same 
was spoolcen. 1660 Barrow Euclid i. xxxv. Schol., If the 
side AB.Aao conceived to be carried along perpendicularly 
thro' the whole line BC. 17x0 Addison Whig Exam. i. 
(Seager), As for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to 
be joined with it, I cannot conceive. 1873 H. Spencer 
First Princ. x. iu. § 19. 62 It may be said, ‘ though we 
cannot directly know consciousness to be finite in duration 
. . yet we can very well conceive it to be so 

c. absol. or mfr. 

1723 Watts Logic in. iv. (1736) 327 This Habit of con- 
ceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of reasoning well. 
1785 Reid Ini. Po7vers 1. i, Conceiving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous, 

d. intr. To conceive of'. To form or have a con- 
ception of, think of, imagine. 

1606 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 73 Friends.. we con- 
ceive of them as others from our selves ; But children we 
think of . . as , . peaces of our own bodies. 1623 Bingham 


Xenophon 49 If any other man . . conceiue of a better course, 
let him speake. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr.i. 7 I can better con- 
ceive of them with my Mind, then speak of them with my 
Tonpue. 1834 Ht. Martineau Moral ir. 72 It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of an arrangement more apt. X871 
Ruskin Altmera P. Pref. (1880) 10 He cannot conceive 
of any quality of essential badness or goodness existing in 
pictures. x88x Mallock Romance i^fh Cent i. ii, She 
cannot patiently conceive of you as in relation to anything 
excepting herself. 

9 . To grasp with the mind, Hake In to appre- 
hend, understand/comprehend. Cf. Catch 2^. 35, 
a. a thing, arch. 

1363 Langl. P. pi. A. IX. 48, I haue no kynde knowjmg, 
quod I, to conceyue ki wordes. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
7046, I conceyve youre entent. x$og Ftsnm Fun. Serm, 
C'tess Richmond Wks. 292 A redy wytte she had also to 
conceyue all thynges, etc. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 
You haue . . well conceiued my meaning. ^ x66o Bp. Hall's 
Rem. 40 The drift whereof, being not well con- 

ceived by some spirits. 1753 B. Martin Mag.; Arts ^ Sc* 
1.11. 12 1 All this I conceive perfectly well. 
i*b, Mvith obj. clause. Obs. 

C1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 145 Whan Richard had 
conceyued \>a.t Philip k^rto stode, 1460 Capgrave Chron. 
202 The kyng, conseyvyng weel that the Scottis were evir 
ontrewe. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 65 Therefore 
you easily conceive, that 3 poun ds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 134 It is conceived 
that bodies differently electrified will readily approach, 

e. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 
X396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globel *666/2, I doe now 
conceave you. xsgS Shaks. Alemy W. i. i. 250 Nay con- 
ceiue me, conceiue mee, (sweet Cozi. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Ch. Porch Ixxu, Judge not the preacher . . If thou 
mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. X744 Harris Three 
Treat, in. i. (1765)159 Explain your Question, for I do not 
well Conceive you. 1875 JoweTt /’/«jf<?(ed. 2) IIL 399 You 
have quite conceived me. 

f d. absol, Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, n. ii. 124. 1605 Bp. Hall Aledit 
<§• Vo7vs n. § 15 In the Schoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and then beleeve ; In the Schoole of God, wee must first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive, 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
IV. i. 50 P. Doe not approach Till thou do'st heare me call, 
.rir. Well: 1 conceiue. 

1 10 . To perceive (by the senses), observe. Obs^ 
rare. Cf. Catch 35. 

<11383 Chaucer Z.. G. W. 1742 Lucrece, Tarquinius. .Con- 
sey vede hath hire beute & hyre cheere, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
1230 k® king consayuit his come, c 1450 Castle Hd. Life 
St, (Surtees) 1981 Cuthbert consayued his counte- 

nance. 

ii. To take into one’s head, form an opinion, 
be of opinion ; to fancy, imagine, think : also used 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
depreciative way of characterizing the opinion of 
another, a. with subord. clause (stating what is 
thought). 

£•131^ Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 29 pei conseyveden kat 
hi kis shulde Crist fully hele hym. 1455 Duchess Norfolk 
mPaston Lett I. 337 Wherein we conceyve your good will 
and diligence shal be right expedient. 1387 Let in Lansd. 
MS. IIS, Art. 93 Wee conceave here wilbe travayle. 1659 
Hammond On Ps. Pref,, Those that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ's effusion. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone 
L, §190, I conceived it might proh^ly be of some u.se. 
1859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 57/1 He ought, I conceive, to 
be, .warned of the danger; 

b. with and (or equivalent) 

mmt*. To imagine, think (a thing to he so and so). 

1641 Hinde y, Bmen iv. 14 A speciall cause hereof I con- 
ceive to be this. 1647 Anglia Rediv. i. iv. (1854) 

23 The army.. did not conceive themselves secure. 1751 
Johnson Ramhl.ljci. 141 Fy He that hopes to be conceived 
as a wit in female as.semblies. 1779 Sheridan Cr//z(? i. ii, 
I dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil paragraphs 
.. you see tube written by the parties concerned. 17S5 Reid 
Jntell. Powers i. i, When we would express our opinion 
modestly, instead of .saying ‘ This is ray opinion ’ or ‘ This is 
my judgment .we .say ‘ I conceive it to be thus 1807 Pike 
So7irces Alississ. i. App, 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be. IMd.m. App. 54, I con- 
ceived it most proper to comply with the demand. 1871 
Freeman Ahrwr. (18761 IV. xviil 187 The great vmr- 

rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England. 

I t c. with infn. alone, by ellipsis of refl. pron. 
<2 i 66 x FuLLER>F<7rif^/fS' (1840) III. 327 He conceived by 
such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity. 1708 
Swift Sacram. 7'estWks. 1755 II. i. 137 The dangers he 
j conceives to foresee. 

d. with simple obj. (Usually by abbreviation.) 
1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixv. § 15 What the greatest 
■ part of men is commonly prone to conceive. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul i. m. xxxii, To shaken off the bonds of pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiyen. 
x66o T. WiLLSFORD Scales Commerce 182 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed. 

f e. intr. To conceive well, ilf etc. of', to form 
a good, bad, or other opinion of. Obs. 

1376 Fleming Panop. Epist. 44 In whome. .1 reposed such 
hope, .and beganne also to conceive of him as well as heart 
could thinke. 1582 T. Watson Pass. Cent Love Ep. Ded. 
(Arb.) 26 Of whome long since they had conceiued well. 
1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 174 Neither let any conceive 
offensively if they are not here remembred. 1649 Selden 
Laws Eng. i. xl. (1739) 6r, I am the rather induced to con- 
ceive charitably of those times. 1679 Penn Addr. Proi. n. 
iv, {1692) 122 'Those , . conceive well of those Moral good 
things, 

HI. In various senses, mostly after Latin, 
f 12 . To take in, comprise, comprehend. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 442 j?is preyere .. conceves 
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alle )>e gode J>at a man sbulde aske of God. a S400--50 
Ahxander 1837 A lettre ckniy enclosyt joat eonsaued ^ees 
wordes. 2481 Caxton Myrr, i. i. 7 God,. may alle and 
conceyueth alle, 1530 Palsgr. 299 Note that the masculyn 
gender conceyveth the femynine in this tonge lyke as it 
dothe in the latyn, as . . // paia. en ma-niers de trihtt cent 
tkoreaux ei cent vacates blaitcz. i$4x Act Hen. VI//, 
c. 39 Hereditamentes, which . . shalbe concexued and speci- 
fied in any . . bailifFes accompte. 2571 Digges Pantoni. iv, 
XXV, Hh], This solide. .conceiueth two internail spheres. 
flS. To institute (an action at law). [L. 
concipere actionem^ Obs, 

2467 Ord, Worcester in Gilds 382 An accion of dette 
..to be conceyved after the custom of the seid cite. 1485 
Act 1 Hen. V//, c. i (Rulihead), If the same action had 
been conceived against them. tr. Littleton's 'Tenures 

40 a, This shall bee tryed in the shire wheare the playntyefe 
bathe conceyved hys action, 

14, To formulate, express in words or other form ; 
to couch. [Cf. L. concipere aliquid •verbis,'] 

2560 in Ijodgt Illust, Brit. Hist. (1701) L 334 Receaving 
from them the articles wch they said they wolde conceave. 
2603 Knolles Hist, Turks (xtzi) j Her oath was for the 
more assurance conceived into writin|:. 1624 Selden Titles 
Honor ii Out of diuers inscriptions conceiued Deae 
Syriae and Bis Spris. 2709 Annals ii. 56 They 

exhibited their articles conceived in the former se,ssion. 
1781 Gibbon Bed. F, III. Ivii. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 2844 Ld, Brougham 
Brit. Const. XIX. § i (1862) 303 The laws ., shall be con- 
ceived in term.s plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

f b. (with mixture of 7 .) To form and utter 
spontaneously (a prayer). Obs. (See Conceived 2 b.) 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Bcmng. Posit, in. v. 81 The moderator 
..conceiueth another praier. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
772 Why is it more Idolatry, .to worship God., by a prayer 
read or got by heart than by a praier conceived ? 

'f‘16. To take (an oath). \h.jusjztrandttTn con- 
dpere.] Obs.~'^ 

,2581 Lambarde Eiren. i. x, (1602! 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious attestations (or OathesJ for .such Officers 
to take and conceiue. 

f 16. refi. ? To comport oneself. Ohs. 

2300 /C. Alls. 2204 How hent the gentil kn3?ghtis, How 
they conceived heom in fyghtis. 

Gouceiired (kpnsPvd^poel. -ed) ,///. a. [f. Con- 
ceive - i--EDi.] 

1, Of offspring : Brought into embryonic exist- 
ence in the womb ; see Conceive i. 

t b. Of a female : Pregnant; see Conceive 3. 

2. Admitted into, or originated in, the mind ; 
imagined, thought of, etc. : see the verb. 

2586 Marlowe xst Pi, Tamburl. t. i, 29 The cause of my 
conceived griefi 263s N, R. tr. Camdeds Hist. Eliz. i. 54 
This his conceived anger he manife.stly discovered. 2^3 
Milton THtoixe viiL (1851) 44 The conceived hope of gain- 
ing a soul. ^ i;f84 Cowper Task 11. 603 This [dress] fits not 
nicely, that is ill conceived. 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic i. iiL 
127 The conceived or conceivable reason. 

Tb. Of prayer: Spontaneous, * free*. Obs, 

2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 772 In a conceived prayer. 
2641 ^^Smectymnuus’ Answ. ii. (1653) 11 Conceived prayer 
was in use in the Church of God before Liturgies. 2042 
Vind, Svmtymmms xiii. 168 The freedom of conceived 
prayer. 1733 Neal Hist. Piorit. II. 388 Ministers had 
been excommunicated, .for.. using conceived prayers before 
the afternoon Sermon. 

f 3. actively. Cf. well-read, plain-spoken. Ohs. 
1594 R. Carew Xx. Huarid s Exam. Men's Wits (1616) 82 
The ple^ant conceiued man laugheth not at the ieastes 
which himselfe vttereth. 

Concei’Yement. rare. [f. Conceive + -ment.] 
Conception. 

x6ii Heywood Gohl Age in, Wks. 1874^ III. 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of my direct conceiuements. 2728 
R. Morris Ess. A net. Archit. 89 To give you an intelli- 
gible Conceivement of the Value of Antiquity. 2849 'Taii's 
Mag, XVI. 99 His mind’s conceivement lives. 

Ooncewer (k^nsrvai). [f. as prec. 4* -ErI.] 
One who conceives : f a. One who understands or 
grasps with the mind {pbsd) ,* b. One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

2^2 Mulcaster Positions I v. (2887) 20 The meanecon- 
ceiuen in some strength of bodie, is the best continuer. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 340 Hereof. . pious Alle- 
gories be made by wiser conceivers. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sc. xxvii, Meer sensible conceivers. 2862 Craik Eng. 
Lit. I. 564 The conceiver, and creator of the character. 

Conceiving (k^nsf-vig), vbi, sb. £f. as prec. + 
The action of Conceive v, ; conception. 

1 . = Conception 1 ; see Conceive i, 2. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter^ 523 Our lady seynt IVfary,^ aftur 
. . conceyuyng of goddis sun. 2382 Wyclif Gen. iil 16, 

I shal multiply thi myseres & thi conceyvyngls. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. iii. iiS2o) 27 b/i The 6 moneth from 
the conceyvynge of John Baptyste. 2545 Raynolu Byrth 
Mankynde ixTyx&Xyt&W bolkeor quantiteofthe sayd seede, 
at his fyrst conceyuyng into the womans mother. 2645 
IJssHER Body Biv. 11647) 8.8 The Father conceiveth of 
himself, and in himself ; and his conceiving is a begetting. 

2. = Conception 5 ; see Conceive 6-1 i. 

2570 Dee Math. Pr^. 5 Led vpward, by degree.s. .toward 
the conceiuyng of Numbers. 1617 Hikron Wks, II. 270 
To avile vs in our owne conceyuing. 1653 Baxter Meth, 
Peace Come, Pref., Mans understanding is shallow and all 
his Conceivings of God are exceeding low. 1675 R, Barct.ay 
Apol. Quakers xiil § 4. 453 Monstrous and wild opinions 
and conceivings. 

Couceivillg, pfl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ING^.] 
That conceives : see the verb. 

2382 Wyclif /s/i. xlix, 2 The conceyuende wombe. 259* 
R. D. tr. Hypnerotomackia 63 Concerning capacitie. 


Concele, obs. f. Conceal. 

CoBCelelbrate (k^nse*li'br<?it), v. Also 6 -sele- 
brate. [ad. L. comeUbrat-, ppl. stem of concele- 
hrdre to celebrate in great numbers, etc., f. Con- 
■f celebrdre Celebeate. Cf. F. concelibrerd] 

1 1. trans. To celebrate together, or in great 
numbers ; to publish the fame of, extol loudly. Obs. 

1572 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (2587) 53 And so in frendly 
wise for to conselebrate This happy match. 2599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe 6 In shrill trumpetting and concelebrating 
the royall magnificence of her. .gouemment. 2620 Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit. n. 231 Wherein the wives of Amnites 
solemnly, Concelebrate their high feasts Bacchanall. 

2. C. Ch. Said of newly ordained priests : To 
celebrate mass along with the ordaining bishop.^ 
1879 A- W. Hutton Angl, Ministry Frorn^ this point 
the newly ordained * concelebrates ' with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

CoXLCeleBration (k^msel/br^’-Jon). [f. prec., 
after celebration,] Celebration together ; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

1847 Maskell Mon. Rii. III. 216 note. Both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the practice of ‘concele- 
bralion '. .was on certain occasions allowed. 2888 C. Gore 
Ministry Chr. Ch. 185 The * concelebration ’ of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Concelement, obs. f. Concealment. 
tCoucelise, V. Sc. Obs. pf. Fr. concelerx 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceal. 

1492 Sc. Act in T, Thomson Inventories (1815) 17 That 
ar arte or parte of the said concelisyng of the said tressour. 

Concelle, obs. f. Council, Counsel. 
t Coucexne'nt, v- Obs. To cement together. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves j. Ixv. 100 All the stones are 
gradually conceraented. 

t Conce'nd, Obs, P f. L. co^i- together, al- 
together y -cendh'e to kindle : see Accend.] trans. ? 
To kindle, inflame. 

2525 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Cv/3 Pleasure is thing 
whereto they moste intende, That they moste cherishe, 
they would haue men concend. 

Concensus, obs. var. of Consensus. 

Concent (k^nse-nt), sb. Also 6-7 consent, 
[ad. L. concent'US a singing together, harmony 
(///. and 7^.), f. con-cinere to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, f. con- -k- canh’e (canl-us) to 
sing. Cf. It., Sp. concento (Florio and Minsheu). 

From the first adoption of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently confused in spelling with the identically- 
.sounded consent, and there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense 2. About 
1620 A. Hume, Orihogr. Briton Tongue 19, gave the 
caution * This difference of c and s is the more attentivelie 
to be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
boles ; as. .concent in musik, and con-sent of myndes.’] 

1 . Harmony (of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts ; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with a and //.), A concord, 
a harmony. ? Ohs, 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii, i, (Arb.) 79 The harmoni- 
call concents of^ the artificial Musicke. Douland 

Ornith. Microl. iil i Accent hath great affinity with Con- 
cent, for they be brothers. 2632 R. Byfield Bocir. Sabb. 
163 Singing in Concents. 2697 Parrmt. Aniiq, Greece in. ix. 
(*7*5! 33 Ih® Lacedaemonians ..remarkable for beginning 
their Engagements with a Concent of Flutes, 
p. (erroneously) spelt consent. 

2585 Poxv.Semn, 2 Cor, v, 20 The consent of Mmsick may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it is, to tune in 
one agreement of concord. 2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 76 
Resounding again with the melodious consent of the birds. 
1694 W. Holder Harmony Introd., This is pr<^r in 
Symphony, i. e. Consent of more Voices in different Tones. 

2. trans/. md Jig;’. Concord, harmony ; accord. 

1588 H. Broughton (title), A Concent of Scripture. 2393 

Drayton Fxlog. vn. 177 That concent we cleerely find, 
Which doth things together draw. 2599 Shaks. Hen, V, t 
ii. x8i For Gouemment, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keeije in one consent, Congreeing in a 
full and natural close, Like Musicke. 2603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars hi. Hx, So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as their humours strike. 1642 J. Jackson 
'True Evang. T. iii. 222 ITiat sweet ha mony and concent 
which passeth all understanding. 2654 W hiVlock Zooiamia 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors. 2830 Blackio. Mag. XXVIII. 527 All Falsehood 
is dissonant — and verity is concent 2878 S. Cox Salv. 
Mnndi vil fed. 3) 158 Science and Scripture are one, and 
join in pure concent 

t Conce'nt, v. Obs. rare, sb.] 

1 . trans. To harmonize or msie to accord, 

2596^ Spenser jF. Q. iv. ii, a Such musicke is wise words, 

with time concented, To moderate .stiffe mindes. 

2. intr. To meet harmoniously. 

2647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. xit ii, (1854) 141, I have 
rarely seen such heights and depths concent in one man. 

Concent, obs. f. Consent. 

Concenter : see Concentee, Concknteed. 
t Cottce’ntfdl, Obs. rare-K [f. Concent 
+ -POL.] Fall of harmony. 
a 2629 Fotherby Aikeom. it ix, § i (i&ja) 295 He vsed .. 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-fuU an harmonie, 

t Conce atioil- [ad. L. comentiSn-em, 

n. of action f. c&ncinhe to sing together,] 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Concention, a consort of many 


voyce.s or instruments in one, an agreement or concord, 
singing in tune. 

Concentonr, obs. f. Concentbe v. 
€oiice3itraIizai;ioiip rare. [£ Con- + Cen- 
TEALiZATiON.] See quot. 

a 2849 Eureka''R\ri. 1875 III. 124 Employingthe word 
‘concentrailsation' to express the degree of the drawing 
together as we come back towards the centre from an 0111- 
ward position, we may say that concentralisation proceeds 
inversely as the squares of the distances. 

t Conce'Iltrally, etdv. Ohs. [f. con- together 

4 CeNTBALLY.] = CONCENTEICALLY. 

1656 J. Serjeant tr, T. White’s Peripaiet. /nst. 270 It 
self substantially and concentrally within it self. 

t CoBCC'Htrant, a.. Ohs, [Cf. medical L.con- 
centraniia (pL of pres. pple. of ^-concentrdre: see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances,] (See quot.) 

1722 Bailey, Concentrant Medicines are such whose 
Acids are so moderated by Alkali, that neither of them 
predominates. 

Coucenhrat© (kp'nsentr<?)t, k^nse'nto^t), [f. 
L. type '^concent rat- ppl. stem of ^conanirare ; .see 
Concentre. The first-mentioned pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent : c£ Compensate v.] 

1 . trans. To bring to or towards a common 
centre ; to collect or gather as at a centre ; to cause 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Mil. use : To bring troops or forces close together. 

2646 H, Lawrence Comm. Angells tzp Ixive will concen- 
trate all in God, make all lines meet in him. 18x3 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp, X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
30th, the right and centre having been tolerably coiicen- 
trated. 1831 Brewster Optics x. gi The different rays 
concentrated by the lens. 2836 Macgillivray tr. Hum- 
boldt’s 'Trav. xxiv. 367 'J‘he population is Concentrated on 
this table-land. 2878 Btxsw. Smith Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal . .concentrated the forces which had been gathered 
from such distant countries. 

2. fig. and of non-physical objects. 

1752 Johnson Rambler No, iggf 14 Magnets armed with 
a particular Metallick composition, which concentrates 
their virtue. 1794 Si’ij.ivan Vkio Nat. V. 395 'J'he linea- 
ments thus become collected, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration. x®So 
Kingsley Misc. I. 22, I must concentrate my powers on 
one .subject. 1879 CALDERWOOD/f/mi' 4* i»y. ii. 20 To con- 
centrate attention on the nerve system, 

3 . Chetn. To increase the strength of (a solution 
or liquid) by contraction of its volume (e. g. by 
evaporation), 

2^ Packh tr. Glauber's Wks. t. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine. 1732 Arbuthnot Aliments 
(J.), Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greatest strength, will coagulate the serum. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Ckem. Org. Bodies 170 This salt is easily obtained, by 
. . concentrating the solution. 2845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xii, 
(1879)256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
called treacle. 

t b. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
e.g. by the ojieratian of chlorine. Obs, 

2689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wks, I. 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated. 

0. Mining, To separate metal or ore from the 
gangiie or associated rock. Cf. Concbnteatoe. 

1872 (see Concentrating vbl. sb.}, 2873 J. S. Phillits 
Meiallnrght's Comp, itd, 2) 472 The base minerals and 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
ways. 

4 . To bring the parts of (anything) into closer 
union ; to condense or reduce in compass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of increased 
intensity or power. 

*75® J0HN.SON Idler No. ix f 9 Accounts . . of one mind 
expanded in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. 2802 Playfair Hlmtr. Hutton. Tk. 303 It has 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only fo be con- 
densed and concentrated in others. 1833 0 . BitoNTii Fillette 
XXX, (1876) 344 The obstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was concentrated in me. 

5 . inir, and absol. (usually for refi.') 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's A dv. Igarn. Pref. 16 Hiat the 
Images and beams of things las in seases may meet and 
concentrate. 1835 I. 'J'aylor Spir. Despot, vi. 278 I'he 
progre.ssof Church Power, .as concentrating around the .See 
of Rome. 1841 Alford in Life < 1873) ^33 W^ould that, .my 
powers and attention as I advance may concentrate, 
b. Mil. of troops : To collect in one quarter. 
2823 Sir R. Wiuson Diary, Life 11 . 258 The news of this 
..obliged him to concentrate on the Ellie. 1842 Elphin- 
stone Hist. India II. 277 Compelling the king’s troops to 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Beiulr. 

Concentrate (kflnsemtrt^t), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. "^conceuirdt-tis pa. pple. : see prec.] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. = Concentrated. 

2642 R. Harris Serm. 25 May 21 Here all his Perfections 
. .are Concentrate, 

2800 Phil. 'Trans, XC. 217 Upon the affusion of a little 
concentrate sulphuric acid. 1^2 Chenkvtx ibid. XCII. 
133 When the alkaline solution is very concentrate. 2834 
Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Spartans at Thermop. 
(1844) 50 One last un.shackled blow. Strong with concen- 
trate vengeance. 2839 48 Bailey Festus xxlii. 289 With 
all concentrate and superfluent woe. 

B. sb. The product of concentration (fix Mining). 

2883 Daily Nexus 6 Sept. 2/5 Blanket concentrates, 14 tons 
assay i oz. 19 dwts. 15 grs. per ton [of gold] . . Arrangements 
for treating the concentrates were complete. 


COWCEITTEATED. 
Concentrated (see the vb.), pfi. a. [f. Cos- 

CENTKATE V. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Brought to or towards a common centre or 
focus; collected or massed as round a centre; 
brought together into smaller space or volume* ^ 

a xSgt Boyle III. 572 (R.) The concentrated beams 
of the sun made the aurumfttbnmans go off. 1840 Napier 
War xiv. viii, The parcelling of an army before a 
concentrated enemy. s866 G. Macdonald d Nei^hb 
xxiv. (1878 1 425 After the concentrated duties of the Sunday’ 
fi^. 1788 Gibbon Ar/. F, liL (Seager), The flame of 
enthusiasm, .burnt with concentrated heat in [their] breasts 
1886 Morley Ht. Martmeau Grit. M. III. 200 She was. .full 
©f vivid and Concentrated interest in men and their doings. 

b. Having the faculties collected and directed to 
one object. 

sSai Byron yuan in. xlviii, Then calm, concentrated, and 
still, and slow, He lay coil’d like the boa in the wood. 

2 . Chem, Of liquids and solutions : Condensed 
by contraction of volume, with proportional in- 
crease of strength. 

1689 [see Concentrate ?/. 3]. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 

Amttsem. 152 French leys were always used in a more con- 
centrated form than our own. 1847 Emerson Repr, 
Goethe Wks, (Bohn) I. 386 Hundreds of post-captains, with 
transit-telescope .. and concenteated soup and i>emmican. 
i8s8 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Conce 7 ttrated Milk, solidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoiling. 

Jig. 185s Bbimley Ess., T'ennysofi 22 To call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron's Gulnares, Zuleikas, et id genus 
omne. x8s6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xx, § 34. 379 This 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3. Pathol. Concejitraied Jtilse [F. pouls con- 
centre^ : a small pulse. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

'Hence Concentratedness, concentrated quality. 
1887 A. C. Benson Abp. Land 200 He rather owed his 
strength to his concentratedness. 

Concentrating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Concenteate. Also atirih. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Ainusem. 19 The idea .. of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Muting 47 A new 
concentrating machine. Ibid. Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating processes. x886 Laughton in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. VI, 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke’s own cost sights were fitted to the guns. 

Concentrating, pjl a, [f- as prec. + 

That concentrates. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia Hi. 39 The concentrating 
power of the Priesthood. 

Concentration (h^msentr^i-Jon). [n. of action 
f; Concenteate : see -ation. Cf. F. concentration.] 

' 1 . The action of bringing to or towards a common 
centre or focus ; the stale of being so brought or 
massed together. 

1834 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 1. xi. 38 The concurse and 
concentration of the broken beanies, a 1691 Boyle IVks. 
II, 630 (R,), I could not perceive by any concentration of 
the lunar beams . . that her light did produce any sensible 
degree, either of cold or heat. 1804 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. III. 393 The concentration of your force in one posi- 
tion. 1881 Hooker in Nature No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area, atirib. 
Catlin Ai Amet'. Ind. (1844)11. xxxii. i It is the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribes. 

Jig, 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Attgells 92 There is a 
Concentration of thoughts. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 80 
f 8 Gloom and silence produce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands of a single man. 

b. The keeping of the mental faculties fixed on 
one object or set of objects. 

<2x846 B. R. HaydonCO.), The evidence of superior genius 
is the power of intellectual concentration. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 49 ^Nothing so 
much marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties, xa^s Tylor Early Hist. Man. i, 13 It is a 
question, whether the student . , might not lose more in 
largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 

c. concr. A concentrated collection or mass. 

1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. v, A great quantity of water 

coming, .from the subterraneous concentrations. 

1 2 , (See quots.) Obs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture i. (1682) 233 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol, and drop it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate togetlier; and 
. .harden into a perfect Ro.sin._.The Concentration of these 
two Liquors is likewise so universal, that the Rosin is not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker.sey), Coneentration 
(according to Dr. Grew), is the highest Degree of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture, 
do touch by the receiving or thrusting of one into the other. 
3 . ChoM. Tht strengthening of a solution by 
contraction of its volume, as by evaporation of part 
of its water ; the condition thus produced, 

X790 Blagden Spir. Liquors in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 338 
To shew when a given weight, or volume, of a certain spirit 
and water are mixed together, how much their bulk would 
be diminished ; or, what is called by the distillers the con- 
centration. 1799 Hatchett in PhU, Trans. LXXXIX. 
316 The phosphoric acid . . was proved, after concentration. 
sSSbtNxmsSachs' Bot. 758 Solutions of medium concentration. 

fb. The separation of gold, etc., from an alloy 
by a chemical process: cf. Cementation. 

1689 Packe tr. GlauhePs JVks. i. 325 Where more such 
like concentration of Metals shall be mentioned. Hid. n. 
ioo The Concentration of Gold and Silver into Tinctures. 
X799 G. Smith Labordt. I. 75 Parting of gold from .silver 
by cementation, .is also called parting by concentration. 
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C. Mining. * The removal by mechanical means 
of the lighter and less valuable portions of ore’ 
{^Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

X873 J. S. Phillips Meiallurgisf s Comp, (ed, 2) 472 Dry 
concentration by Hand, .should always resorted to. 

4 . The bringing of parts or elements closer to- 
gether; condensation. 

186s M. Arnold Ess. Grit. i. 19 But epochs of concentra- 
tion cannot well endure for ever; epoch-s of expansion, in 
the due course of things, follow them. 1869 Huxley in Sci. 
Opmioft 28 Apr. 486/3 As the re.sult of this concentration, he 
argues for the development of an amount of heat which will 
dissipate the mass once more into a molecular chaos .such 
as that in which it began. 1871 Ruskin Mutiera P. Pref. 
(1880) 26 My affected concentration of language. 

6. Pathol. * A term for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Conceutrative (k^nse-ntrativ), a. [f. Con- 
centrate 7 ). -h -IVE.] Having the attribute of con- 
centrating ; characterized by concentration. 

1822 Blacktv. Mag. XII. 218 The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in any 
author. 1829 C. Welch VVesl. Polity 197 The accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency. 
i88x Miss Br ADDON 1.72 Your nature is concentrative 

rather than diffuse. 

Conce'ntrativeness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Concentrative quality ; esp. the faculty of concen- 
trating the attention and other mental powers. 
(App. introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

X824 G. Combe Elem. Phrmol. 28 Spurzheim termed it 
die organ of Inhabitiveness. It now seems probable that 
its function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be directed 
towards one object ; and it is in consequence named Con- 
centrativeness. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xv, 
His tremendous concentrativeness and indomitable will. 
1882 J. Sully in Mind No. 27. 368 Versatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, dmectly opposed to concen- 
trativeness. 

Concentrator (k^> nsentr< 5 itoj). [Agent-n. i 
Concentrate z».] One who or that which concen- 
trates. 

1. An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other products of manufacture. 

1833 Phartnae. Jrtil. XIII. 115 This the patentee calls a 
concentrator, 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 60/1 Apparatus 
for manufacturing. .Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Concentrator, Condenser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

2 . Pire-arms. A ring of hard paper or wire fitted 
inside the cartridge-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some distance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object, 

X87S ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. xi. 54 Prepared to 
simply the concentrators in any numbers. 

o. An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

1873 J. S. Phillips Metallurgists Comp. ed. 2 468 The 
most exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

Concentre, -center (k^nse-ntoi), v. [a. F. 
concentre-r * to ioyne in one center ’ Cotgr. ; (It. 
concentrare, Sp. concentrar ) ; L. type ^concentrdre^ 
f, con- together + centrum Centre.] 

I. trans, 1. To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towards a centre ; to bring to- 
gether as at a centre. 

X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. to All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Christ]. x^3 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. 412 The love of God . . concenters and unites 
all our thoughts and affections in one good. 1764 Foote 
Patron ii. i. In you, Madam, are concenter’d all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. 1862 Lytton Str. Story I. 103 
When ideas of perfection and purity.. start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin shape. 

b. To attract to itself as a centre ; to form a 
centre or meeting-point for. rare. 

1795 Southey Joan of A rc iv. 439 His eager eye Con- 
centring all the anguish of the soul. X796 Wordsw. 
Borderers ii. Wks. (1889) 48/1 My breast . . Concentres all 
the terror-s of the Universe. xZz^ Neio Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 333 Lord of a thousand victories, he Concentred bis 
empire’s majesty. 

e. Jig. To collect (the mental faculties, thoughts, 
etc.) and give them a single direction or purpose. 

X772 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object. 1^5 Scott Last Mhtstr. vi. 
i, The wretch, concentred all in self. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. X, 220 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
1832 Conybeare & Howson St. Po:?// (1862) I. X, 353 How 
the attention of the^ whole audience is concentered at the 
last upon Jesus Christ, 

2 . To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre; to pack closely as round a centre ; to 
bring into small space or volume; hence, often, to 
increase the vigour or intensity of. 

1398 Florio, Concenirare, to . . incorporate, or concentre 
hard together. X633 J. Russell Bait. Lutzen in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) IV. 199 His death did but concenter and redouble 
their vigour. 1707 Curios, in Husb, Sr Card, 36 The Spirit 
of Life that is concenter’d in the Seed. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes Hi. {1858) 234 His greatness has. .concentered itself 
into fiery emphasis and depth. 1833 Herschel Pop. Lect. 
Sc. V. § 34 (1873) 209 It would require four hundred .such 
suns concentred into one to send us the light which that 
superb star actually does. 

tS. = Concentrate 3. Alsoy?^. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrbl. Chym. 73 Doth so collect and 
eoncehtre those malignant steams. xtqzPbil. Trans.VWL. 
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6024 Thereby more and more to concenter the acid parts. 
X823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 19 The acid property 
required to be drawn and concentered for use. 

t 4 . ?To mix by ‘concentration’ (sense 2) ; to 
combine, compound. Obs. 

X674 Grew Attai. Plants, Lect. ii. Lnetaiion (1682) 242 
Stones, and Metals; into which the said Bolus’s are trans- 
muted, by being concentred with divers kinds of Salts and 
Sulphurs, which successively flow in upon them. 

II. intr. (for r^.) 

5 . To converge to, or meet in, a common centre 
(as radii) ; to move towards a centre ; to come to- 
gether into one place, lit. oxi&fig. 

1630 R . Johnson* s Kingd. 4 - Comm^io. That, .his inmost 
thoughts (like lines in a Circle) shall alwayes concenter in 
this immoveable point. 1660 Boyle Seraph. Love x. 11700) 
56 He is that glorious Sun, from whom (as Beams) all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. 
1750 J0HN.SON Ra7nbler No. lo P9 There was no way of 
life in which all his views could so completely concenter as 
in that of a soldier. 1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XLII. 12 The instruction resident in the different classes 
will otherwise not concenter in the .seat of Government. 
1833 Kane GrinnelL Exp. xUx, The sea . . is studded with 
bergs, apparently concentering about our anchorage. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. V. ii. 347 This jealousy of control 
from without concentred in the subject of taxation, 
b. Of circles : To be concentric. 
x66o Evelyn Mem. {1857) Rl. 129 [They] might be made 
to have their circles as orderly as those which we find in 
Brasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about them. 

f 6. To agree, coincide ; to come into, or be in, 
harmony or accord. Obs. 

ax$gi Greenham in Consid. Peace f Good'Uf. Prof. 31 
The Godly wise on both side.s, bear with each other, and 
concenter in the Main. 1647 Ward . 5 */////. Colder 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. 1702 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 
107 That the glorious Subsistents in the eternal Godhead 
.should so concentre in kind design .. towards a despicable 
impure worm ! 1733 .-Imoky Mem.^ (1769J II. 95 By associ- 

ating and concentring with the divinity. 

Hence Gonce*ntring, -tering vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 
164X Ld. j. Digby Sp. in Ho. Com. xg Jan. 14 A King 
. .by a Concentring of all the Royall lynes in his Person, 

Concentred, -tered (kpnse-ntaid), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] 

fl. Placed or seated in the centre. Obs. rare. 
1632 Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 82 The concentred 
point of his heart. 

2 . Brought to a common centre; concentrated. 

X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T, i, 84 Yet, more fit and 

concenter ]J.read concenter’d], is that aculeate speech of 
Chrys[ostom] when Eudoxia the Empresge raged against 
him, like a X-yonesse. 1670 W. Hydrol. Ess. 62 

A mineral . . may have its parts so concentred. 1707 
Curios, in Htisb. ^ Card. 33 Each Grain . . contains in 
itself, .the little concenter’d Plant. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. 1853 
Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864) V. ix. viii- 427 The concentred 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul of the enterprise. 

3 . Jig. 'Qf the mental faculties : Directed to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

18x7 Coleridge .5/1?^. Z-zV. II. xxu. 136 The excitement 
arising from concentered attention. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 
II. ii. 65 There e.vists Oft in concentred spirits not less 
daring Than in more loud avengers. 1868 Milman Si. 
PauPs X. 246 Christian resolution in its concentered maje.sty. 

4. Pathol. = Concentrated 3 . 

X758 J. S. Le Dratis Ohserv. Snrg. (1771) 3x3 An uni- 
versal Cold ; which .subsisted three Days, with a concen- 
tered Pulse. 

Concentric (k/nse*ntrik), a. (andjr^.). Also 4 
-sentrik, -sentxyk, 7 -centriqtie. [ad. F. con- 
centriqtie, or med.L. cofuentric-ns (14th c. in Du 
Cange), f. con- together centr-um circle: cf. 
centric, eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. mv- 
rpiKQs, of the centre, central.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having a common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and spheres, etc.) 

c 139X Chaucer Astral. 1. § 16 Degres of this Bordure ben 
answering & consentrik to the degrees of the Equynoxial. 
Ibid. I. 17 The heued of capricorne turnyth euermo consen- 
tryk vp-on the same cercle. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. in. 
(1676' 159/2 Real Orbesj eccentrick, concentrick, etc. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 266 The concentric. Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun. 1706 Sibbald Hist, Piets in 
Misc. Scot. I. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, and 
distant about two feet from the other. X726 tr. Gregory’s 
Astron. I. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
1808 Asiat. Res. VIII. 289 The Baudd’hists of Tibet re- 
present these zones as so many concentric squares. 1880 
G. Allen in MindV. 451 A gradual regression or concentric 
widening of aesthetic feeling around this fixed point. 
pg. 1603 Daniel Epist. Wks. (1717) 350 It hath a Course 
Concentrick, wdth the Universal Frame Of Men combin’d. 
217x1 Ken Hytnnariwn Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 75 Till my 
will mov'd concentrick with thy own. 1871 Tyndall Fragni. 
Sc. (ed. 6) II- ii, 29 Not until this . . is the law of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature. 

2 . Specific uses. 

a. Bot., as in Concentric butuile : a fibro-vascular 
bundle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 
tissue, or vice versa. (Opposed to collateral^) 

1878 M'-Nab Bot. (ed. 4) 45 In the ferns and lycopods, and 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem the bundles may be called concentric. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner 467 The number 
of the concentric cambium-like layers varies. 
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b. Conch. (Seequot.) 

x854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 102 The operculum is 
. .Concentric, when it increases equally all round. t866 Tate 
Brit. MoUusks 'm. 46 Its mode of growth is concentric, 
e. Biol. etc. 

Concentric calls', ‘cells which contain another cell’. 
Concentric coniraciion : ‘ a muscular contraction which 
results in the approximation of the two ends, and the con- 
sequent shortening, of the muscle Concentric dijfferen- 
tiation : ‘ that process by which, when any organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a play of forces with the sur- 
rounding medium, the superhcial differ from the deeper 
parts ' {Byd. Soc. Lex. \ 

d. . Geol. and Min. Concentric structures a 
structure in which parallel layers, differing in colour 
or composition, lie round a common centre. 

2811: PtNKERTON Peiral. I, 223 If the kernels ., retain 
their uniform concentric tints. 1843 H. Miller O. R, 
Sandst. xiii. fed. 2) 281 Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

e. Mil. Concentric fire \ firing concentrated on 
one point. 

2830 Alison Hist. Europe^lW. li. §62. 524 The severity 
of the concentric discharges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. x^<S&Blacfew. Mag. L XXII. 
355 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 
press. 2875 tr. Comte de Paris’ Civil War Amer. II. 348 
[The brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric nre. 

f. Podhol, Concentric hyperirophy : A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 
are sm aller than natural. 

2872 Sir T. Watson Princ. ^ Praci. Phys, II. 270. 2876 
tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl.'Sfl. 21 1. 

f3. cafachr. *= Conceotrateb 2. Ohs. rare-fi, 
1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 340 Acids never are given in so 
concentric a state. 

B- sb. A concentric circle or other figure. 

2552 Recorde Pathw. Knocul, i. Concentrikes, that is to 
saie, circles drawenoii one centre. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
II. xii. (1632) 301 These Epicycles, Excentriques, and Con- 
centriques, which Astrology useth. a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem, (1688) 358 Such Concentricks or Epicycles of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies. 

Coiieentldcal (k^nse-ntrikal), a. [f. prec.-h 

-AL.] *= Concentric. with , to . 

2370 Billingsley Euclid App. 461 When the angles com- 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 2692 'R.h'i Bissol. World iii. { 1732 > 39 Two 
cylindrical Walls concentrical one to another. 2749 Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 244 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the Telescope.^ tBG& LocKV'&KGnillemm’s 
Neavem (ed. 3) 397 The gradation is replaced by concen- 
trical strata. 

Jig. a 2632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. ii. (1821') 417 The 
motions of a good man are methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

Concentrically (kffuse'ntrikali), ath. [f. 
prec. + -LT.] la a concentric manner; ‘in a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ (T.'i. 

1712 Clarke 3rd ^ \tk Defence 13 Pieces of Surfaces 
spherically and concentrically convex. 2766 Pennant 
tool., Spoon-hinge Shell (R.), Shell oblong .. obsoletely 
striated concentrically. 1873 Huxley vii. idi Arranged 
in circles, concentrically with the aperture. 1876 tr. Ziems- 
sefs Cycl. Med. VI. ati We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied. 

t Concemtricate, v. Obs, [f. Conoentuio 
+ -ATE.] -Concentrate. 

xS^xRelai, Ans^u. Earl Stafford too Here you,, must of 
necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
263^8 N. CuLVERvvELL Lt. Nature 138 Could angels and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason. 1787 
Mirror 143 Thou focus, wherein is concentricated every 
vulgar, iray. 

Conceutricity (k^ ■ sentri*siti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] The quality or state of beiug concentric. 

2803 Edin. Rev. I. 429 'The grand circumstance of con- 
centricity is evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies [the asteroids] under the head of planets. 
2869 Phillips Pesuv. vii. igi We observe the general con- 
centricity of all the layers. 

Concemtricly, udv. rare-*^, [f. as prec. + 
-LT.J « CONCENTBTCALLY. 

2818 Todd, Concentrically, or Concentrichly. 
t Conce'ntricness. Obs. rare, [f, as prea 
4- -NESS.] Concentric quality. 
xirjxPhil. Trans. VI. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 
bows. 

Ooncentml (k^nse-ntiw,al), [f. L. 

concentu-s Concent + -al.] Harmonious, accordant, 
2785 Warton Notes Milton’s Min. Poems This con- 
summate or concentual song of the ninth sphere. 

CoXLCentnous (k^nsemti^^ios), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-OUS.] =prec. 

2830 Blackie jEsckylns I. 27 What time to Troy con- 
centuous marched The embattled Greek array, 2877 — ’ 
Wise Men 297 Where now . . the rich concentuous strain ? 

II Couce’ntus. [L. ; —singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony ; in med.L. applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, as distinguished from accentus the 
part simg or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar.] A singing or sounding together in 
accord ; harmony. 

2609 Douland Orinth. Microl. nr. i. The King allowed. . 
that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
Accent over all things which are read. 
*804 Engel Mus, Am, Nat. 119 A most charming con- 
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centus of sweet sounds is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. 

Concept (kf?-nsept\ ^<5. [Chiefly ad. L. con^ 
ccpt’Um (a thing) conceived, from pa. pple. of L. 
concip-Zre to Conceive; the pple. had also the 
sense ‘ formal, in set form * ; in late med.L. the sb. 
had the sense ‘ draft or abstract \ whence 1 6 th c. 
F. cowept, Ger, concepts see sense 3 . In some 
early uses it was a refashioning of Conceit (ciiw- 
ceipt') after L.] 

1 1 . = Conceit, in various senses : a. A thought, 
idea; «CoNGiiTrAi. b. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; ibid, 2 c. e. Imagination, fancy ; ibid, 7. 
d. Opinion ; ibid. 4 . Obs. 

2356 Abp. Parker Psalter cxix. 353 Thy precepts . . I 
mel with them in my concejits. 25^-7 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I. 33 Being in this louing concept, hee extolled the 
prayse of his wife to one of his guarde. 2372 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 20 We forge fantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 2573 in Lodge lllusi. Brit, Hist. (1791) II. 
231 To confirm in hir Ma<^y a former concept which had 
been labored to put into hir head. 2592 in Catnd. Soc. 
Misc. I. 37 Bigger (in my concepte) than all Westminster. 

2. Logic and Philos. The product of the faculty 
of conception; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

2863 G. Harvey New Philos, i. 22 The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. Ibid. 1. 66 Oviedo makes it a great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. 1837-8 Sir 
W. Hamilton Logic viii. (iSsgi I. 234 I’he concept horse . . 
cannot, ifit remain a concept, that is a universal attribu- 
tion, be represented in imagination. Ibid. xv. {1866) I. 275 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previous process of comparison. 1864 
Bowen Logic xx A Percept or Intuition is a single represen- 
tation .. a Concept is a collective (general or universal! 
representation of a whole class of things. 2884 tr, Xi?/a(ir'jr 
Logic 36 Concepts like ‘triangle’, ‘animal or ‘ motion 

3. notice- use. [Ger. concept i\ An original draft 
or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

2869 Mrs. Heaton A. DUrer i. iii. (r88i'> 60 This letter . . 
the original concept for it is still preserved. 

If The following is app. foimded on explanations 
of L. concept us, conceptio, in Cooper’s Thesaurus. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Concept, a set Form; a term 
used in Publick Acts. 2731-1800 Bailey, Concept, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts. 

t ConCQ'pt, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conccptd-re to 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L, concipZre to Con- 
ceive.] trans. To conceive (in the womb), 

2643 R. O. Man's Mort. vi. 42 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through the concurrance of the seed of both 
sexes. — Ibid. 46. See also Concepted. 

Conceptacle (kffnse-ptakH ). [a. F. conceptacle 
or (its source) L. conceptdcuLum receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of concip^e. In scientific use 
(sense 2 ) the L. form is sometimes retained.] 

fl. ‘That in which anything is contained; a 
vessel’ (J.) ; a receptacle, Obs. 

2612 C0TGR.J Conceptacle, z. conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to receiue, hold, or containe. 2693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., There is . . in that 
huge conceptacle, water enough to effect such a deluge. 
2^3 Bailey Mystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion. 

2. t a. Anat. The uterus ; any vessel or cavity of 
the body. 

2623 Crooks Body of Man 827The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the ves-seiles or conceptacles of blond. 2668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xviii. 49 The Conceptacle for the 
right Kidney was to be larger, 
t b. Bot. =FoliiICLB. Obs. 

Conceptacculum * viss originally applied by Linnasus to 
what is now called follicle ; and subsequently applied to the 
pair of follicles of Asclepiadacese and Apocynaceas 

2833 Crabb TechnoL Diet., Conceptacle or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it. 

C, Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animals of low 
organization. 

283s Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II, 93 These granules, 
commonly called sporangia, thecae, capsules, or concep- 
tacles. 2839 Todd Cycl. Atiat. V. 216 The male concep- 
tacles present . . an arrangement of branched filaments, 
2883 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 905 The same conceptacle of Fucus 
platycarpus ycQA\y.<:ei% both oogonia and antheridia. 

Coucepta’cxilar, a. [f- L. conceptdcul-um + 
-AR J-.] Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp, in 
Biol.). 

It Ooncepta‘etilum. (//. -a) : see Conoeptaole. 

xfSSzinSyd.Soc.Lex. 

+ Gonce’pted, //f. a. Obs. [f. Concept S 7 ] 

1. Conceived, formed* produced. 

2^3 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 Great showers of 
Rain., would., extinguish those late concepted venoms, 

2 . « Conceited 6, 

2394 Plat yewell-ko. i, {title'', Biuerse new sorts of Sovle 
for manuring both of pasture and arable ground, with 
sundrie concepted practices belonging therunto. 

t Conceptibi'Hty. [finext.] The quality 
of being conceivable; conceivableness. 

2678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, t, v. 629 Where there is 
more of Entity , . there is there more of Conceptibility and 
Cognoscibility. 

f Coxice*ptible, a. Obs, [mod. f, L. concept- 
ppl stem of conetpB^ i efi mod.F, conceptible. 
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(prob.) med. or mod. L. conceptibiUs ; see -ble.] 
— Conceivable. 

1630 Hobbes Hum. Nat. xi, (R.), Spirits we suppose to 
be those substances which work not upon the sense ; and 
therefore not conceptible. 2677 H ale /V fwi. Orig. Mwi. 1. i, 
13 Easily conceptible by us. 2695 Howe Let. to Friend Wks. 
(1834) IS5 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 
b. as sb. Anything conceivable. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. vi, 118 If any Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing 
that dureth . , is . . the absolutest N othing. 

Conception (k^nse’pj^n,)* Also 3-4 concep- 
cioiin(©, -cinn, 3-6 -cion, 5 -tyown, 5-6 -cyon ; 
3 consepciottn, 5 -cion(©. [a. F. conception (i4tli 
c. in Littr6), ad. L. conception- cm, n. of action X 
coimp‘fre, concept- to Conceive.] 

1 . The action of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb.^ 

Occurs early in ecclesiastical use. Immaculate Concep- 
tion i see Immaculate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 220 (Cott.) k® resun of atle his ron 
Sal be of hir Concepcion, a Ibid. 11013 Frasant iohii 
he Concepcion.. til he annunciaciun. 2363 Langl. P, PI. 
A. X. 178 Careful Concepcion epmeh of such weddyng. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (i49S’ ^[86 Aege is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepcyoii. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. xlvii. 205 (Harl. MS.) He enterid. .in to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine ; 8 c here he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyxne of his nativite. 
24SO"2530 Myrr. our Ladye 5 So merueious dene Con- 
cepcion and holy byrthe. 2345 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
XX In tyme of conception of the seede, 2613 Crooke Body 
of Man 232 Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receiuing and imbracing of the seede. 2830 R. Knox Bi- 
clartfs Anat. 2Z7 At the second month after conception., 
[the head] forms half the height of the body. 

fig. 2607 Shaks. Timon i. ii, 115 loy liad the like concep- 
tion in our eies, And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

b. attrib., as in Conception-day, the festival of the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. ^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24934 (Ghtt.) Seruise . . proper of hat 
Concepcion day, C2380 Wyclie .Yww. Sel. Wks. I. 390 pe 
Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun dales of Oure Ladi. 

c. Order of the { Immaculate) Conception : name 
of a R. C. order of nun.$, 

2737 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception; .see Theatins. x8oo> Arcfmol. XIII. 270, 2840 
Ibid. XXVI 1 1. 193 The late English Convent at Paris of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nuns. Ibid. 194 I'he English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St. Francis, called the Conception, 
f 2 . iransf. The generation or production of 
plants and minerals. Obs. 

2664 Evelyn Sybm (1679) 7 Stumps . . sowre the ground, 
and poyson the Conception.^ 2667 Milton P. L. vl 51a 
Th' originals of Nature in thir crude Conception. 

3 . concr. That which is conceived : a. The em- 
bryo, foetus, t b. (Offspring, child {pbsl). 

a xepa-'^ct Alexander 38S pis concepcion with Icyngis sal 
he callid here-efter A verra victor a-vansid. 25^ [see 7I. 
^545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 236 Whether tlie Concep- 
tion be male or female. 2353 Eden Decades 132. 2601 
Holland Plim II. 304 False conceptions or Moone-calues, 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, i. ii. 4, 2649 Seldrm 

Laws Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) 216 Henry the Eighth was a 
Conception in whom the two Bloods both of York and 
Lancaster did meet. 28*2 Southey Vision fudgem. iii, 
Some accursed conception. .Ripe for its monstrous birth. 

1 4 :. Gram. The use of a masculine adjective v/ith 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of 
a verb in the first or second person with two or 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that ‘ the masculine conceives (i. e. comprises) the 
feminine ^ etc. : see Conobive i 2 . Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towards 
the parfection of the latine tonge . . that they use also con- 
ceptyon, bothe in gendre and parsone. Ibid, 137 With their 
pas.syve participles, they use conception of gendres. Ibid, 
m, 332, 39X, 7gi. 

6. The action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind, or of forming an idea or notion of anything; 
apprehension, imagination. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (RoUs) II. 202 Swiftnes of pou^tes 
and chaungynge of witte in h® concepcioun. 2393 Davies 
Immori. Soul xxx. (i7i4> 106 As if Beasts conceiv'd what 
Reason were. And that Conception should distinctly show. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 315 The one being 
too weak© for our conception, our conception too weake for 
the other* 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. vu. 37 Of as difficult 
conception, as the former, 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxv. 
287 Its bounding heights were lovely beyond conception- 
b. /w my conception : to my apprehension, as I 
conceive of the matter. 

2787 Bentham Def. Usury ix. 85 In my conception, the 
reasoning . . is just as applicable to the one sort of bargain 
as to the other, 2804 Castlereach in Owen IVellesley's 
pisp. 257 The benefit, .of a Mahratta connection has. .been 
in my conception always over-rated. 

6, Philos, a. In a general sense ^ prec. ; t b. 
applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination. 

1640 Hobbes Hum. Nat. xi. (R.\ AH evidence Is concep- 
tion, and all conception is imagination, and proceedeth 
from sense. 2733 Watts Logic i. i. (1822.' 10 If I were to 
distinguish them, I would say, perception is the conscious- 
ness of an object when present ; conception is the forming 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. Ibid. n. 
(2736) 143, 2739 Hume Treatise in. vii. When after the 
sirnple conception of any thing we wou'd conceive it as 
existent, we in reality make no addition to or alteration on 
our first^ idea. 2783 Reid Int. Powers iv. i. Wks. 368/2 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither do. 
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nor did,_ nor will exist. Ibid. iv. iii. 375/2, 1 take imagina- 
tion m Its most proper sense to signify a lively conception 
of objects of Sight. 1792 Ekmenis iii. Wks. II. 

144 By Conception, I mean that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion of an absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. 1874 Wallace 
Hegel's Logic i. 4t The specific phenomena of feeling, per- 
ception, desire and will, as far as they are known, may be 
m general described under the name of Conception. 

C. The forming of a Concept or general notion ; 
the faculty of forming such. 

iCf. Boethius In Praedicam. Wks. (1546I 129 Genera et 
species non ex uno singulo intellecta sunt, sed ex omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta.] 

1830 Coleridge Ch, ^ SU 12 A conception consists in a 
conscious act of the understanding, bringing any given 
object or impression into the same class with any number of 
other objects or impressions by means of some character . . 
common to them all. 1837 Sir W. Hamilton Logic vii. 
(1866) I, 120 Conception .. expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing^ or grasping up into unity the various qualities by 
which an object is characterised, i860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions. 

7 . That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion. 

In the first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 294 Whiche sayd spirit- 
ual! chyldre ben the spiry tuall concepcyons of the mynde. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. i, 3 There is no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not. .been begotten upon the organs 
of Sense. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 26 The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
1662 Stillingpl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 3 Words being for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things. 1692 
Dryden tr. Evreniont's Ess. Pref. 5 There is. .a justness in 
his conceptions which is the foundation of good writing. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. ii, As impossible, .as for a blind man 
to have a conception of colours. 1750 Johnson 

No. 73 p 6, I had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books^ or conversation. 1842 Dickens Lett. (1880J I. 59, I 
can give you no conception of my welcome here. 

fb. What is merely conceived, a mere fancy. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. in. iv. 156 Pray heauen it bee. .no Con- 
ception, Nor no lealious Toy, concerning you. 

t e. An opinion, notion, view. Obs. 

1678 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8tb. 

8. Philos, a. In a general sense — 7. 

1640 Hobbes Hum. Nat. i. § 7 There fare] in our minds 
continually certain images or conceptions of the things 
without us. X739 Hume Treatise 11. i. Wks. I. 334 ’Tis 
universally allow’d, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity. 1762 Kaues Elem. Crit. (1833 >476 When I describe 
a picture . . to another, the idea he forms of it is termed a 
conception. ^1863 Whately CommpLbk. (1864I 92 It is a 
conception, not perception, that we have of anything not in 
actual present existence. 

b. A general notion, a Concept ; sometimes 
called a general conception, 

^ ‘ The Conception {Begriff) is opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal repre.sentation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects’ Ur* Kant's Logic 
in Reid's Wks. 987). 

178s Reid Ini. Powers v. ii. Wks, 393 General terms . . do 
not signify any individual, but what is common to many in- 
dividuals ; therefore we have distinct conception of things 
common to many individuals — that is, we have distinct 
general conceptions. ^1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 34 
A conception of the understanding, corresponding to .some 
fact or facts, quorum noise commwtes concapiuntur, the 
common characters of which are taken together under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words. 1836 Mill Logic II. 
152 We get the conception of an animal.. by comparing 
different animals. 1836 Meiklejohn tr, Kanfs Crit, Pure 
R. 24 Space is no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion IBegriff] of the relations of things, but a pure intuition 
lAnschauung']. ^ Philos. Kant I. 289 The object 

of a conception is universal, of a perception, individual. 

9 . Origination in the mind ; designing, planning. 

1822 Imison Sc. 4 - Art II. 396 In the conception of this 

ideal picture, all the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc. 1857 Heavysege Saul (1869) 382 Prompt my deeds 
Shall be henceforth, and close on the conception. 

b. Something originated in the mind ; a design, 
plan ; an original idea (as of a work of art, etc.) ; 
a mental product of the inventive faculty. 

[1587 Golding Be Mor>iay v. 31 The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and breedings . .We commonly terme the 
doings or actions thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which raaner the learned sort do cal their 
bookes their Children.] 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 1. iii. 312, 
I haue a young conception in my braine. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico V. vi. (1864) 314 It was a bold conception, that of 
constructing a fleet to be transported across forest and 
mountain before it was launched. 1883 F. Wedmorb in 
xqith Cent. XIII. 223 The element of satire that underlies 
Sliakespeare’s conception of the part of Benedick. 

f c. The spontaueous framing and utterance of 
prayer : cf. Conceived 2 b. Ohs. 

i66i Grand Debate 57 Conceptions of Prayer by a ptsblick 
person . . are not to be rejected as private Conceptions. 
tlO. A fanciful expression, a conceit. Obs. 
1693DRYDEN JtivenalTitA. (J), He. .is full of conceptions 
, . and witticisms . . below the dignity of heroic verse. 

Conceptional (k^nse-pj.mal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL. Cf. mod.F. conceptionnel.l Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a conception or idea. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864') IX. xiv. iii. 129 Intelligences 
..peopled with the same ideas, representatives of things, 
conceptional entities, even words. 187$ Whitney Life 
Lang. V. 90 More abstract and conceptional. 


Hence •f'Con.ce’ptioaalist Obs. erroneous 

form of COJSCEPTUALIST. 

x8. . Richardson (Wore.), They have yet to satisfy them- 
selves whether Aristotle was a realist, nominalist, or con- 
ceptionalist. 

Conce'ptionist. [f. Conception -b -ist.] 

1. One who deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) HI. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

2, A member of the R. C, order of the Concep- 
tion : also attrih. 

x8oo Arckseol. yaw. 270 Conceptionist Nuns in Paris. 
1857 Oliver in Coll. Caik. Relig. 282 This new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Eugene 
Mazenod. 

t Conce’ptioTis, a. Obs. rare^K [f. Concep- 
tion : see -ous.] Apt to conceive, prolific. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 187 [Earth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and Conceptious Womb. 

Couceptism. rare. [f. Sp. concept, 

conceit, concetto -f -ism. Cf. Sp. concepiista one 
who employs conceptos or cancetti.} In Spanish 
Literature^ The employment of conceptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or cojzcetti, in 
literary composition ; Spanish Concettism. 

1887 A. Morel-Fatio in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 360/1 Con- 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this [Quevedo’s] 
refinement of Thought, which^ was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambiguous and equivocal. Balta.sar Gracian in 
1642 published his Agudezn y Arte de Ingenio, in which 
all the subtleties of conceptism are very exactly reduced to 
a code. 

CoHCeptive (k^nse*ptiv), a. [ad. L. concep- 
tiv-us, f. concept- : see above and -IVE. Cf. mod. 
F. conceptif, -ivei\ Having the faculty or attri- 
bute of conceiving, 

1. Conceiving (in the womb), apt to conceive ; 
also transf. {rare.) 

1643 R. O. Man's Mori. ni. 14 By her powers Formative 
or conceptive. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. vii. 352 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution. 
1868 Bailey Festns, The . . sun hath sown The soil coll- 
ective with the seed of gold. 

2. Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Hobbes Hum. Nat. i. § 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive.^ 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699 164 That celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic School of the Divine Mind into 
..conceptive and Exhibitive.^ 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xxii. (1737) ICO Their conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 126 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous -beyond any in his generation, 
f 3. As a rendering of L. concepttvus, applied 
to certain festivals celebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, but on days appointed by the priests or 
magistrates. Obs. rare, 

X63X R. Byfield Doctr. Sahh. 81 Macrobius saith, there 
are fours kindes of publike holy-dayes . . Stative, Conceptive, 
Imperative, and nundinative. 

Hence Conce’ptiveness, conceptive faculty. 

1819 P. Morris xaBlackw. Mag. VI. 312 Wit. .belongs to 
a different class from conceptiveness, and is an intellectual 
power. 

t Coace’ptory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*cofzceptdri-us, f. conceptor Conceiver : see -oby.] 
Of or pertaining to conception or breeding. 

1386 Ferne Gentrie Ded., Idlenesse the verie 

matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes. 1643 
R. O. Man's Mart. in. ^ xx He pitch upon those which affords 
most conceptory division. 

t Conce’ptory, sh. Obs. rare-^. [f. as prec. 
on type of JL. sbs. in -drium : see -ory.] A vessel 
or cavity ; «= Conceptacee 2 a, 

XS76 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 82 The. .pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged. 

Conceptual (k^nse'ptiwal), a. [ad. med.h. con- 
cepttidl-is (used e.g. by Walter Burley ci'ifto), f. 
conceptu-s a conceiving + -al; in mod. F. con- 
ceptueli\ 

f 1- ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 
x66z J. Chandler Fan Helmonfs Oriat. 280 Seeing all 
madnesse doth arise from a budding or flourishing, con- 
ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground. Ibid. 
341 A certain conceptual, irrational and bestim disturbance, 
2. Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 
tions or concepts, 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit Rem. III. 260 This pregnant idea 
is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
understanding. z8to M. PattisDn Milton xiii. 181 The 
conceptual incongruities in Paradise Lost. 

Conceptualism (k^nse*pti«ali:z’m). [mod. f. 
prec. -b -ISM : in F. 

1. The scholastic doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) exist as mental concepts (only) ; a 
compromise between Realism which attributed to 
them real existence, and Nominalism which made 
them mere names. (Usually considered to be a 
modified or differently stated form of Nominalism.) 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Reids Wks, 406 note, Abelard. . 
held a doctrine intermediate between absolute Nominalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the opinion since called 
Conceptualism. 1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 1 1 , 29 This 


reality of conceptions, which is the point advanced in Con- 
ceptualism. 1S7S Jowett Plato (td. 2) IV. 132 Neither 
realism is the truth, nor nominalism is the truth, but con- 
ceptualism. 

2 . The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea (i. e. mental image) 
corresponding to the abstract and general term : 
held by, or attributed to, Locke and other English 
philosophers. 

c 1837 Hamilton Metaph. (1859) II. xxv. 206 The doctrine 
of Nominalism has been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume, Principal Campbell, and Mr. Stewart; while Con- 
ceptualism has found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown. 

Couceptualist iki?nse*ptiamlist). [mod. f. as 
prec. +-I8T; (peril, a. i 7 --i 8 thc. concept tealiste).] 
One who holds the doctrine of Conceptualism 
(in sense I or 2 ) : esp. in History of Philosophy., 
applied to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Realists and the Nominalists, 
(In med.L. called Conceptisise l c 1475 Petrus Nigri 
Clipeus Thomistarum (1504) 56 a (Prantb Dna opinio est 
eorum qui dicunt quod universale est coiiceptus mentis, et 
isti nominantur conceptistae.) 

Also, applied by Mill to one who holds that Logic 
is exclusively concerned with concepts. 

Reid Int. Powers v. vi. Wks. 406/1 That universality 
which the Realists held to be in things themselves, Nominal- 
ists in names alone, they [a third party] held to be. .in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Concep- 
tualists. ri837 Ha.milton Lect. Metaph. (1859 1 H* xxxvi. 
316 The older Conceptualists _[e. g. Locke, etc.] assert that it 
IS possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular, — but both at once. 1846 Mill Logic 1. vi. § 1 
The opinion of the Conceptualists, that a propo.sition is the 
expression of a relation betvreen two ideas. Ibid. i. vi. § 3 
note, Where a Conceptualist says that a name or a propo.si- 
tion expresses our Idea of a thing, I should generally .say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or Belief, concerning 
the thin^ itself. 1833 Milman Lat. (18721 IV, 365 

John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticus, is a manifest, if not 
avowed Conceptualist. 

aftrib. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom, — a theology which never 
could have sorung up if our present conceptualist and 
nominalist notions had always prevailed. 1884 Athenaeum 
14 June 752/3 The conceptualist school which once ruled 
English logic under the influence of Hamilton and Mansel. 

Hence Conce:ptTiali‘Stic a., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conoeptua’lity. rare. [f. Conceptual + 
-ITY.] The faculty of forming conceptions. 

1838 1 . Taylor Home Educ. 3x9 Conceptuality is passive, 
or chiefly so. 

Coucem. (k^ns^un), V. Also 5 conserne, 6-7 
-cerne, 7 -cearn. [ad. med.L. concernSre and F. 
concerner (15th c. in Littre), ad. L. conceimh'e, f. 
con- + cernSre to sift, separate, distinguish, discern, 
perceive, see, look at, regard, have respect to. 
The L. lexicons quote concern^re only from Au- 
gustine in the sense ‘to mix, mingle together in 
order to sift’; but in med.L. it was evidently an 
intensive of cern^e in various senses (cf. sense 1 
below), esp. in that of ‘regard, have respect or 
reference to ’ ( « L. speetdre), in which it is quoted 
by Du Cange from the Laws of Majorca, ^ 1300, 
and from an Eng, charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs. in the same sense from 
early times r cf. It. conce'rnere, Sp. concerner in 
Florio and Minsheu.] 

1 1 . 1 . To distinguish, discern, perceive. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Lyf 0/ our Ladye E iijA (R. suppl.), God 
that is eterne The trouthe of thynges clerely can conserne. 
1589 Nashe Almond for Parrot t8 a. The true children 
of God can not tell how to concerne them [the wicked]. 

II. 2 . trans. To have relation or reference to ; 
to refer to, relate to ; to be about. 

1526 Tindale Acts xxviii. 31 Teachynge those thinges 
which concerned the lorde Jesus. 1586 Gogan Haven 
Healthx. (1636) 7 The place where exercise is to bee used 
doth chiefly concenie the aire. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 
i. 30 Say on (my Lord of Westmorland) in peace, What doth 
concern your coming, xtiyt^x Qoisqe Gods Arrows iii. Ep. 
Bed. 5/2 The principal points herein handled . . concerne 
Prayer. 1632 Hayward tr. Biondls Eromeiia 67 , 1 will, that 
shee bee yours for as much as concernes me. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Wks. I. 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms. 

t b. To belong ; to appertain. Obs. rare. 

1653 S. Richardson Form. Hell in Phenix II. 450 , 1 appeal 
to the learned in the languages, for to them concerneth the 
decision of the signification of words. 

c. As concerns (==<zr it concerns) : with regard 
to ; in reference to ; as respects. 

1872 MoRLEYr'<7///*i’n* (1886)21 As concerns their demands. 
1873 F. IAkll Mod,Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, its 
subjective genitive, univei-sally..maybe expressed preposi- 
tively. 

3 . To affect (things, or persons passively) ; to 
have a bearing or influence on ; to involve. 

[1326 Pilgr. Perf.QN. de W. 1531) 237 b, Some lawes per- 
teyneth onely to London, whiche onely byndeth the same 
Cite, and concerneth nothynge Yorke or Brystowe]. xs86 
Thynne in Holinshed II. 405 Such things as . . concerne the 
honour of the Scotish nation. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
24 His [Adam's] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. [170* W. Wotton Hist. Rome vi. 87 
This war equally concerns us all.} 
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4. To be of importance to ; to be the concern 
or business of. (Often with qafxsi-zmpers. const, 
the subject being a phrase or danse.) 

z6o3 Shaks. Meas. Jhr M. i. i. 78 It concemes me To 
looke into the bottome of my place. 160^— Otii. 1. iii. 22 
Th' importancie of Cyprus to the Turke. .it more concemes 
theTurke then Rhodes. 1667 Milton F. L. vii. 82 Things 
above Earthly thought, which yet concernd Our knowing. 
1712 Steele SJfect. No. 290 P i Domestick Virtues concern 
all the World. 1732 PoPEi/<9n Sat. 11. ii. 165 If the use be 
mine, can it concern one, Whether the name belong to Pope 
or Vernon 2 a8i8 Jas. Mill BrF. India III. vi. j. 17 Here 
is a picture ! It concerns my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of it. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
III. xii. 249 A quarrel which concerned neither himself nor 
his country. 

f b. absol. or intr. To be of importance, to 
matter. Also with unto. Obs. 

1^8 Shaks. L. JL, Z.. IV. ii. 147 Trip and goe my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the King, it may con- 
cerne much. 1591 — Two Gent. n. ii. 77 Madam, it will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it haueafal.se Interpreter. 
— I Hen. VI y V. iii. 316 Why what concemes his freedome 
vnto mee? 16798^1’. Browne lV<ks.(iSB9) III. 463 If places 
bee sould or given by favor only, such virtues will concerne 
butt contingently. 

1 5. trans. To engage the attention of; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude ; to trouble. 
Obs.inactim. 

c 1592 Marlowe yew Malta i. ii, Now, then, here know 
that It concerneth us. 1611 Shaks. Wint T. in. ii. 87 
Which to deny, concemes more than aualles. 16^1 Bp. 
Hall Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 374 These opinioms, 
which have no rea.son to concern us. 1749 R. Goadby B. 
M. Carew 174 This greatly surpriz’d and concerned Mr. 
Carew. 

t 6. To bring into relation, cause to have a part 
or share in ; to engage, implicate, mix up. Obs. in 
active. 

1676 Mar^'ELl Mr. SmirJee 18 To concern the Author in 
the Non-Conformists, that may have reflected any where. 
1678^ CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 1, iii. isoThose mechanick 
Theists .. Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Everard Proi. Princes Europe ii 
France made its Treaty. , with the House of Austria, with- 
out concerning the Orisons therein. 

b. red. To concern oneself*, to interest oneself 
withy itty about, to do a thing \ to engage, take up, 
or trouble oneself ; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Balzac* s Lett. 365 One concerning itselfe in this 
sort. 1676 C. Hatton m. Hatton Carr. 129 Hee doth 
of late more publickly concerne himself in state affairs. 1682 
Dryden Rel. Laid Pref., I ought not to have concerned 
myself with [such] speculations. 17x2 Hearne Collect. ^Oxf. 
H. Soc.) III. 485 I will not concern myself in this Affair. 
a 1716 South Serm. (J.), Providence., concerns itself to own 
and assert the interests of religion. 1791 Cowper Comm. 
Milton Wks. 1837 XV, 336 There is nothing about which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little. 1883 Frouoe 
Short Stud. IV. lit. 270 Celsus , . was a man . . unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and folly. 

7 . In the imperative » * Confound I * cf. Co2f- 
CEENED 3. dial 

X877 N. W, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Consam you, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to * confound you Also in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk.i Gloss, of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

III. Passive, To be concerned. 

This occurs in some senses which are non-existent or 
obsolete in the active ; in other senses it is much more used 
than the active, 

1 8, To be under the responsibility or obligation ; 
to have it as one's business. Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

1652 Needham Seldeds Mare CL 125 Princes are con- 
cerned to bee warie and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers . . where . . the Common-weal may receiv any 
damage thereby. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 457 That 
gentlemanwill be concerned rename them in a fitter season. 
^735 J* I*»tcE Stone Br. Thames 16 , 1 shall think myself 
concern'd to pursue my Thoughts upon this Subject. 

9. To feel interested, to be solicitons, to care. 

(Cf. 5.) 

1^4-5 Ld. Windsor in Hatton Corr. (1878) 46 Without 
letting Sir Charles Lytleton know I am att all conceamed for 
it. _i67x Sir C. Lyttelton Ibid. 63 , 1 had a letter, .from one 
a little concerned to have it so, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv. (1601) 77 The said Ten being not concerned to increase 
their Territory. 1722 Be Fob Plague (x7s6) 151 We are 
concern’d to tell you of it 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 20 , 1 
am not concerned about the truth of your theorems, 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. I. 268, I am not concerned to tell of 
the food that was eaten in that green refectory. 

10. To be tioubled or distressed either with 
anxiety, or sorrow for misfortune. (Cf. 5 .) 

a 1674 Clarendon Su-ro. Leznaih. (1676J 249 He is not 
concern’d, if the King forbids him to believe in Christ. x^3 
Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 414, 1 . .am Concerned to see the time goe 
away and nothing done. 17x2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist 
Soc.) III. 479 1 am concern’d at this Proceeding, and indeed 
take it very unkindly. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 
(1775) III. 106 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. xSog Wellington in Owen Disp. 518 The Governor- 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other 
attacks succeeded. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 73 
We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

t b. Used of physical distre.ss. Obs. 

. *713Uerham: Pkys.^Tkeol. s/ooimote, In one. .Compress- 
ing Engine I closely shut up a sparrow, without forcing 
any Air in : and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be concerned. 

11. To be in a relation of practical connexion 
with ; to have to do with ; to have a part or share 
in ; to be engaged in, with ifiagednst), (Cf. 6 .) 


<7 x680 Butler Rem.{xqs<p II. 3x1 Those, that are Con- 
cerned in one another's Love.. are never quiet, but always 
catterwalling. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 15 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern'd in a Patent. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. II* 9 Those Gentlemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. x, An 
attorney may feel all the miseries and di.stre.sses of his 
fellow creatures, provided he happens not to be concerned 
against them. 1836 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man. <ed. 31 1 . 
275 The inquiry with which I am now concerned. 1875 
Jowett/’Zk/o ted. 2) V. 224 Music is concerned with harmony 
and rhythm. 1884 Gladstone in Stazidard 29 Feb. 2/4 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the affairs of 
the country. 

b. esp. To be implicated, or involved in, to have 
to do with (anything culpable). 

x686 Col. Rec. Pcnm I. 176 Under suspition of being 
Carnally Concerned with a Woman Servt. lyix Steele 
Sped. No. 260 If* I Intrigues which no one will believe I 
ever was concerned in. 17x7 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 21 Some 
of their men were concern'd in the killing of the sd. 
Catamba Indians. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
I. XV. 122 Accused of being concerned in a riot. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 663 Among the persons concerned 
in the Rye House plot. 

12. Of things : To be involved or engaged in any 
action. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 125 All delays were danger- 
ous, m a case where winds and tides were concerned. 1831 
Brewster Optics iv. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
. .which is concerned in refracting it, may he regarded as a 
plane. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. § 7 There are other more 
elementary processes, concerned in all thinking. 

b. To be involved in a risk ; to be at stake. 

1700 Dryden Pre/. Fables Wks. (Globe) soi The honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it. 1749 
Fielding Tom "doms xvni. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her life, was concerned. 1862 
W. Collins No Name iv. 5 My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ing out Mrs. Lecount. 

13. To be under relations of any kind ; to be 
affected, or liable to be affected. (Cf. 2 , 3 .) 

1794 Burke Rep. Lords' Jrnls. Wks. 1842 II. 627 In .such 
a cause the state itself is highly concerned in the event. 
1810 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. V. 542 What has passed 
in Parliament respecting me, has not given me one moment’s 
concern a.s far as I am personally concerned. i86a Ruskin 
MuneraP. 11880) 32 As far as he is himself concerned the 
capitalist takes.. a more interesting aspect 1882 J. H. 
Blunt Ch. Eng. II. 253 A matter m which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Concern (kf?nss*in), sb. [f. prec. vb. ; the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that between vb. and sb. in regard, 
respect. There is no corresponding sb. in Fr. 

The use of concern instead of concertiment in R. Boyle's 
Parthenissa was thus censured in 1655 by Dorothy Osborne, 
Lett. li. (1888) 338, * Another fault 1 find, too, in the .style — 
'tis affected, cowrrw or of great concern is, it seems 
lie. to Boyle], properer than concernment 

I. A relation obj’ective or subjective. 

1 1. Regard, respect, reference ; concernment. 
In that concez'n : in regard or respect to that. Obs. 

*5^9 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 228. HI. 29 We., 
desyring you to interpone your gud will, .to thair expedi- 
tcoun ana furtherance in that concerne. X667 H. More Div. 
Dial. V. iv. (1713) 409^, I would not exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 
(1711) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern, 

b. Relation ; concernment. 

1862 Stanley Jezv. Ch. (1877; I. iv. 73 It is connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History ; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus. 

2 . 0/ concern*, of relation to some one; esp, of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

1655 [see note in Etymol.}. 1666 Sir J.Talbot in SUngsh/s 
Diary {1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of.^ 1674 Allen Danger Enthus. 27 Those 
things which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all. x68a Bunyan Holy War 203 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein he has had to do. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. n. To Rdr, (1709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Advantage. 17x2 Arbuth- 
NOT John Bulliyij'zy) 78 Truly this is a matter of some con- 
cern. 1869 Haddan Apost, Success, iii. <1879) 57 A truth of 
deep concern to men’s souls. 

3. A relation of practical intercourse with (any- 
one). pi. Transactions, business relations. 

^ X699 Bentley Phal. 98 He had concerns with the Mamer- 
tines of Messana. 1749 Fielding Tom Jemes Wks. {X775) 
III. 129, I know Mr. Nightingale, .and have formerly had 
concerns with him. 1790 Cowktu Odyss. in. 90 Come ye to 
transact concerns Commercial? 1807 Csabbe Par. Reg. ir. 
224 In all concerns wm; Stephen just and true. 

b. To have no concern {iormgsXy concerns') with : 
to have nothing to do with. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World Pref. 26 He often 
declared that he would have no concerns with me when we 
came to .sea. 1846 Mill Logic 1, iii § 7 We have no concern 
here with this controversy, a X862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) 
III. V. 464 The proiNsss, being ideal, has no concern either 
with observations or experiments. x^6 Freeman Ncmn. 
Conq. 1 . 3S9 With these rulers of Bemicia I have no concern. 

4. A relation of connexion or active interest in 
an act or affair ; interest, share, position of being 
concerned in ; as, to hceoe a concern in. 

1720 Waterlano Eight Serm. 102 'The Son's concern in 
the Work of Creation. 1805 Wellington in Owen Disp. 
5 II The Acting Resident did not suspect that. .Scindiah 
had any concern in this outrage. x8i^ Scott Wav. xliii, 
How many gentlemen . - took a concern in the. .undertaking 
of 1745. 1835 Urb Philos. Memuf. 303 Motives of hu- 

manity had not the small<^t concern in the business. 


f b. A financial or commercial interest or share, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) VII. 284 He has a con- 
cern in a ship, which will sail in a month. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint 1 1786) V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some concern in a manufacture of tapestry, 

6 . Interest, solicitous regard, solicitude, anxiety; 
anxious, uneasy, or troubled state of mind, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing, 
(Viewed as a condition that one is in or under, 
a sentiment that one has, shows, etc.) 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 11. 709 Without concern he 
hears. - Of. .distant war, 1704 Swift AW/. Bks. (1711] 243 
Jove, in great Concern, convokes a Council in the Milky- 
Way. 1707 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 214 During 
their absence, I was under the greatest concern of mind that 
ever I knew in my life, ?)rzm’RSent.Jonrn., The 

Postillion, The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
me into. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. in. 28 I noticed an expres- 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 1877 Mozley aniv, 
Serm, iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls, 
b. (with a and pL) ? Obs. 

1692 Dryden St. Evremonfs Ess, loi If so be what is said 
of us be false, so soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected for Truth. 17x3 Addison Cato t. v, u Marcia, 
let me hope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel 1 1769 Junius' Lett, i. 3 Every man who pretends, 
to a concern for the public welfare. 

II. A matter that couccths. 

6 . A matter or subject that relates or appertains 
to some person or thing, an affair, -f General or 
public concern ; the commonwealth, res puhlica. 

1707 Freind Peterborend s Cofui. Sp. 174 To lay down my 
Life . . if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
General concern.^ 1770 Langhoknk Plutarch 1 . 200 
He saw what an important concern the administration was. 
1794 Godwin Cal, Williams 219 /Jealous as she wa.s for the 
public concern. 1806' 7 J. Beresi-okd Mheries Hum. Life 
U826) 111. Conclus., I have . . neglected almo.st every other 
concern in trying to find it out. 
b, pi. Affairs. 

167s Ogilby Brit. 46 The Hall in which are Heard all 
Concerns in Law. 1691 Wood /J /A. Ox on. IL 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of his .sister . . and had a great care 
of her concerns. 17x8 Freethinker No 87. 226 I’he least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common Concerns of Life. 
1729 Butler Serm, Wks, 1874 IL 50 That strong incHna- 
tioii most have to be talking of the concerns.. of their 
neighbour. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XL 107, I 
can interfere in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the country. 1829 Southey O, Newman vi, Of needful 
things and every-day concerns. 1872 Moklev Voltaire 
(1886) 28 'riie application of individual energy and thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that ought to engage one’s active in- 
terest and attention, esp. with possessive, My con- 
cern : my business, a matter afTecting me, or in which 
I have ground of interference. 

a xyoo Dryden (J.), ’Tis all mankind's concern that he 
should live. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv, (ed. a* 489 Which 
are the common and greatest concern of all Christians. X790 
Burke AV. Rev. 17 Inat is their concern. 1850 Her.schkl 
Stud. Nat Phil, n. vii. 215 Their performance, in 

many cases, becomes a national concern. x8|3 Ht. Ma^- 
riHEAV Mauch, Strike i. 9 What concern is it of yours? 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb <5* Flow IL 287 It is no concern of mine, 
b. Hence, A subject that does excite one's in- 
terest, attention, and care ; a subject about which 
one concerns himself. (Cf, 5 .) 

a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) L 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was his first and great concern, x888 M, Morris 
Claverkouse vi. 89 But it was the work he had been set to 
do ; and his concern was only to execute it as completely as 
possible. 

8 . pi. Things that belong to one ; belongings. 
Obs. b. Things appertaining to any w^ork, ap- 
purtenances. rare, o. Persons belonging to one ; 
‘ relations relatives. Sc. dial. 

1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) HI. 321 That afternoon 
he removed his concerns out of the office. 1818 B. O’Reilly 
Greenland 236 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa- 
tion overlooked. x8i8 Edin. Mag. 330 (Jam.) They ap- 
peared to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state. 

d* 9. A property, an estate. Now dial. 

1787 Grose Prmmc. Gloss,, Cmcern, a little .estate. *877 
Holaemess Gloss,, Comahn, an estate, a property. ' Ah've 
bowt a nice consahn at Hedon.' 

10. A business organization ; a business, a firm ; 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

So long as a partnership firm consists of the original 
partners, it is ctMad first concern ; on a change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or acce.ssion of any partner, 
or by change of position among the partnens, it is called 
second concern ; .so third, fourth concern, etc. 

x68i Yarranton Eng, Improv. u. 159 If Things in the 
Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country .suffers much 
by it. 1800 Wei.lington in Owen Disp, 722 [They] can no 
longer be considered as the agent.s of a commercial concern; 
1857 C- Bronte Professor L ii. 22 A dense, permanent 
vapour brooded over this locality—there lay Edward's 
* Concern.'. 1866 Crump Banking 1, 32 The bank received 
back its own with intere.st, and subsequently became a 
flourishing concern. 1885 Law Ref. 29 Chanc. Div. 463 The 
directors did not. .know that the concern was going to fiul. 

11. familiarly. A material contrivance or ob- 
ject; esp. one that is complicated or cumbrous: 
usually with some amount of depreciation {esp. if 
applied to a person) ; cf. affair, article, thing. 

X834 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. I, 12 A steel-pen, which is a 
very unpliable concern. xS42 S. Lover Uaendy Andy xvi, 
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CONCERNMEWT. 


GOECERKANCE. 

A tin conceirhi something like a chirariey-cowl. x8s6 Kane 
Arci, Expl. L xxvii.^ 359 A moment's check would plunge 
the whole concern into the rapid tide- way. 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe D^-ed 1 . i. 16 No, Fni not, Harry ; I am a selfish 
Httle concerp. 

12 . An ‘ aifair ’ not more definitely ctiaracterized ; 
s.g. an intrigue, disturbance, etc. Now chiefly diaL 
1690 J. Wilson Bclphegor (Dram. Restoration 296) It is 
not long since I had a concern with a signiora. 1877 
N. W. Lincolnsh. Glass. ^ Cojtsar^iy an intrigue. ‘Thej^d 
a consarn together for years, an' he'd two bairns by her.’ 
*877 Holderness Glass., ‘ It's a queer consahn that of awd 
Smith and hisnien.’ 1888 W. Somerset War dJbk., Concern, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. ‘ There was a pretty consarn 
sure 'nough, last night.’ 

ConeeTiiable, tz. nonce-wd. [f. Concern 7j.+ 
-ABLE.] Solicitous, riesifous. 

1887 Blackmore Springhaven (ed. 4) II. vii. 84 I was not 
concernable to let her see me. 

t ConceTaance, Obs. rare-^, [Cf. obs. F. 
cojicermnce : see -enoe.] = Concernment. 

1644 Hammond Catech, ^\i%. 1684 IV. iii. ii. 74 Importu- 
nity, i.e. frequent coming to God in prayer.. and with the 
concernance of those things which we may ask and obtain. 

t Conce'maacy* ? - Concernment, 

1603 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. xaS (Qq.), Osr, Your lordship 
speaks most infallibly of him. Ham. The concernancy, sir? 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Coaceraed (k^msaMnd), ppL a. [f. Concern 

1 . Affected, interested, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1656 Cowley Dam'dets ni. 766 With concern’d haste her 
thoughtful^ Looks she rais’d. 1673 Sir T. Browne Lett. 
Friend xxii. (1881) 142 To see the heirs and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselves. 1713 Steele Spect. No. 504 
F 4 Taking him aside with a grave concerned countenance. 
i8o3 Mar. Edgeworth Mo 7 ‘ai T. (1816) I. xv. 128 He was 
greatly concerned. 1832 SouThey Hist. Fenins, War III, 
877 The more concerned spectators were not without fear, 

b- Used and hence formerly with//. 

.1755 Magens Insurances 1 . 60 An Instance, .wherein the 
Concerned agreed that. the_ Goods.. should be rated at first 
Cost, Ibid. I. 236 Arbitrators were fixed upori. .Mr. N. M. 
for the Concerneds in the Prize. 

2 . Concerned with {in) driizk or liquor \ having 

had too much to do with it ; the worse for liquor ; 
also simply vulgar qx dial. (Cf. 

Concern 7/. II b.), 

1687 Magd. Coll. ^ Jas. IT (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 71 Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to * the Lobster ' about eleven at night. . 
much concerned in drink. 1723 Swift Cook-maidls Lei., 
Drunk or sober . . Not that . . his reverence was ever con- 
cern’d to my knowledge, 1731 Wentworth Papers 3 Aug. 
(1883) 472, 1 had made a full resolution never to be concern'd 
in liquor .again. 1752 E. Murray in Scots Mag. Aug. (1753) 
392/2 He thought the pannel was a little concerned with 
drink. ■1834 Sir PI. Taylor Arievelde 11. iii. 3 (D.) 
She’s a light-skirts ! yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial. 30 
Concerned in Liquor, .one of the many expressions used m 
Sus.sex to avoid the worcl ’ drunk ’. 

3 . U. S. slang. Confounded, deuced. Also adv. 

i848'-6o in Bartlett. 

CoJlCemedly (k^nsoMnedli), [f. prec. + 
rLY^.] In a concerned manner ; with concern. 

‘ 1654 Earl Parthenissa {i 6 j 6 ) 33s Udozia. .con- 

cernedly consider’d the generous Ventidius's Picture, a 1674 
Clarendon {J.',They had more positively and concernedly 
wedded his cause. 1698 Froger Foj/. 104 Which made, .the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, That it 
was not to be endured. 

CoBCerUBdness (k^nsaunednes). [f. as prec, 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being concerned ; con- 
cern. 

1675 Kowe Living TempleWks. (1834) 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and Jealousy for the honour of religion. 1686 
Horneck Crucif. Jesus ix. 169 How shall I testifie ihy 
concernedness at the sufferings of the Lord ? 1699 J. Barry 
Cordial for Shi desp. Soul (1802) 32 The concerned ness of 
each party appeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

+ CoHce'rxLer. Obs. [f. Concern v. + -er i.] 
One who is concerned, of has to do with another, 
1639 Mayne City Match 1. i, He. .was enter'd Among the 
philosophical Madams; was as great with them ss their 
concerners. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 117 Bad Wives, 
Elder Brothers, . tough Predecessors . . all which are con^ 
demned in the wishes of their concerners, 
tCOBCe’milLg, vhl.sh. Obs. [f, as prec -k 
-ING k] a. The taking of concern, b, Goncemr 
ment ; relation, reference. C. A matter that con- 
cerns one; a concern* 

, XS§4 0 . B. (/zV/.?), Questions of profitable and pleasant con- 
cernings, on the Display of vaine life. i6oa SriAiiS. Ham, 
III. iv. 191 'T were good you let himknow, For who. .Would 
from a Paddocke..Such deere concemings hide. 1603 — 
Meets, for M. i. i. 57 We shall write to you. . and our con- 
cernings shall importune. ' 1642 Fuller Holy <§• Prof. Si. 
ji. iv. 60. Ibid. IV. viii. 274 One memorable act . . which 
though single in it self, was, plurall in the concemings 
thereof. 

Coneermixg vk^ns3unig),///. iJ!. [f. as prec. + 

-ing 2 ] , 

1 . That is of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty- arch. 

,1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. xii. 157 When fasthig is 
in order to greater and more concerning purposes, it puts 
on more religion. 1^54 L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 80 
The Lords had a more concerning interest in the Preroga- 
tive. 1662 More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen- (1712) 8, I could 
not conceal so concerning a Tmth. ,1754 Richardson 
GrandisonXtqSx) III. xvii. 137 Lady L. speaking; .on this 


doncerhirig subject, d 2834 ColeridgeX//. Eem. IV. 6 To 
utter all my meditations on this most concerning point. 

b. That gives cause for anxiety or distress. 

i74i Richardson Pamela II. 159, I cannot bear anything 
that is the least concerning to you, . . 

2 . As a pres, concerning vcro.q be joined to 
its verbal object, and the whole combination used 
adjectively, as in all-concerning, soul-conceming, 
etc. 

179s Southey Joan 0/ Arc ix. 425 But oh! remember 
ye. And in their generation let your sons Transmit to theirs 
the all-concerning truth. 1869 Haddan Apost. Succ. i. 
(1879) 7 Those, .soul-concerning doctrines. 

Concerning (kpnsa.anig), frep. [The pres, 
pple. of Concern v. in sense 2, used at length 
without reference to any subject, and retaining its 
verbal object : cf. the series, ‘ a matter intimately 
concerning your friend * he made to me a com- 
munication concerning your friend ‘ I will com- 
municate with you concerning your friend; where 
concerning is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the second transitional, 

* your friend’ being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar use of regarding, touching : so mod. F. 
co 7 tcerttant, ionchani. See al^ according to, during, noi^ 
withstanding, peTuiing, in which prepositions, or ]preposi- 
tional phrases have indifferent ways arisen out of participles.] 

1 . [introductory.) Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that concerttis), that relates to. (But since 1600, 
at least, treated as in 2,) 

a 1423 Rymer Fcedera IX. 918/1 In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th’ Exercice of Governance. 1503-4 At 19 
Hen. VII, c. 35 § 2 All the evydences chartres and muny- 
mentes concernyng the premysses,^ Pilgr. Perf. (W, 
de W, 2531) X b, The sentences of illumyned doctours con- 
cernynge perfeccyon. 1568 Grafton Ckrok. II. 74 To en- 
quire out the matter concernyng them that were consentyng 
to Beckets death, 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 6 Some things 
of weight that taskeour thoughts, concerning vs and France. 
1601 — Twel. N. IV. ii. 54 What is the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning Wilde-fowle ? 1625 Bacon Unity ht 

Relig. (Arb.) 423 We shall therefore speake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church. <21654 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 18 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity. 1765 Wilkes Corr. {18051 H* 204 As to all 
my proceedings here concerning the press. 

f b. So concerning unto. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. Ep. 2 Some thyng. .in writyng. .concernyng 
unto this mater. 

2 . Where concerning does not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and becomes entirely pre- 
positional = Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to; about; of (as in quot. 1865). (Now 
rather formal and literary : perh. never colloquial.) 

153S Coverdale I Cor. xvi. i Concernynge [Tindale of) 
the gadderynge that is made for the sayntes. 1541 — Old 
Faith ix. Wl«. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coming 
of John the Baptist. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. i 228 But 
that is not the question ; the question is concerning your 
marriage. 16x1 Bible Matt, xvi, ii, I spake it not to you 
concerning bread. 1725 De Foe Voy. rottnd World (1840) 
251, I asked him concerning the natives. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 195 F ii Every servant -.was examined con- 
cerning his departure. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) 1 . ix. 71 He will make no inquiries concerning you, 
1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XX VII. 2 A point concerning 
which , . biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves. 1865 R. W. Dale Jew. Temple i (1877)15 What 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

3 . The sense * as it concerns, as it relates to, as to * 
(L. qtio-ad, qtiantum ad, F. quant h), was formerly 
expressed by concerfiing alone, but usually by as 
concerning. (Now, more usually as it concerns, 
as concerns, as regards.) 

1555 in Strype Eccl, Mem. HI. App. xliii. 120 That Christ 
was ordained, concerning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead. x6ii^ Bible Philipp, iii 6 As touching the law, 
a Pharise ; concerning zeale, persecuting the Church ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is in the Law, blameless [Greek 
Kara., Rhem. according to, Revised as touching]. 1656 
Cowley Misc., Reason (1669) 27 When we trust Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not God concerning Men. 

b. 1526-34 Tindale Philipp, iii. 5 As concernynge the 
lawe, a phaidsaye, and as concernynge ferventnes, I perse- 
cuted the congre^tion. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 203 The 
matter is to me, sir, as concerning laquenetta. 1611 Bible 
Rom. ix. s Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, 
X792 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) UI. 442 Their government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. 1818 
Colebrooke Import. Col. Com, Its effect is perhaps, .over- 
rated, as concerning the direct cost of wrought goods. 

t 4 . Concerning might formerly be followed by 
an infin., or by a subord. clause ; concerning for 
was used — *05 to*. Obs. 

2548 Hdall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 28 a, lohns disciples 
did enuye lesu, forasmuche as concernyng he h^miself was 
lately baptyzed of lohn, and had behaued hymselfas though 
he had been his disciple , .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. 1560 P. Whitehorne Arte ofWarre 
{15731 27 b, Gonceming to leame how to handle the weapons. 
Ibid. 86 a, Concerning for other consideracions, they had 
twoo principall. 16x1 Bible A cts xiii, 34 As concerning that 
be raised him vp from the dead, 

tOonce'rningly, adv. Obs. [f. the adj. + 
rLT^.] la a manner that concerns or involves 
concern.' ^ 

: x6<|3 Plain English 27 It will now be found most con- 
cerningly necessary to looke at the present Army . . as the 
best ground-work of safety. 2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 21, 


I am .> more concerningly persuaded of them,' than ’of any 
thing I.see orknow. , , ' ’ ' ^ 

ConceTlimgHess. rare. [f. 'as ■ prec.' 
-NESS.] The quality of concerning or affecting j'imi 
portance, import ; bearing, application. 

C1814 Coleridge in Z/jf. Rem. (1836) III. 70 A truth, the 

g ower and special concerningness of which, .depends on our 
nowledge of the whole. . 

■Cosice’riiless, a. raz^. [f. .Concern + 
-LESS.] Without concern ; absolutely unconcerned^ 
1721 Cibber PxroUa v, In ev’ry Thin|: the Course of Na- 
ture still Keeps duly on, concernless in its Road, 
Coaiceriimeiat (kpnss'inment). [f. Concern 
+ -MENT.] 

1 1 . A matter concerning, or having relation to, 
any person or thing ; a matter appertaining, Obs, . 

i6jo Guillim Heraldry vj. vi, (1660) 417 Of whose crea- 
tion, privileges, and other concernments you may be more 
fully satisfied in a Supplement to this Book. 1646 Sir T* 
Beowxk Pseud. Ep.in. i.107 Other concernments there are bf 
the Elephant, which might admit of discourse. 1658 — Card, 
Cyrus Wks. II. 541 The delights, commodities, mysteries, 
with other concernments of this order. 1654 Whitlock 
Zooiofma Av\, In Concernments of Physickand their own 
Health. 

f 2 . A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Obs. ox arch. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. Ixvil 292 He that minds his 
own . . and but seldom intrudes upon the concernments of 
others, a 1661 Fuller Worthies {i2i4o) 111 . 388 , 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1741 
WaTts Improv. Mind xiv. Wks. (1813) 96 Those that have 
influence upon our everlasting concernments'. 1867 Bush- 
NELLilfbr. Use Dark Th. 194 Thevery highest concernments 
of his nature. 

3 . An affair, business, concern. 

1621 Jas. I Lei. in Rushw. Hist. C<7//.(i659) I. 59 To pro- 
mote . . our concernments with his Majesty. x66a Dryden 
Wild Gallant Bred., I do not think it my Concernment to 
defend it. 1725 Watts Logic n. iii. Introd., In our civil com 
cernments ; as well as in matters of learning. . 1816 Scott 
Tales ofLandl. Ser. i. Introd., Men . . travelling on their 
concernments of business. 1859 Trollope Bertrams II. xi. 
163 He was now a man of many concernments, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Consamment, concern.; busb 
ness. * I toud 'im it wuz no consamment 0’ mine '. 

4 . The fact of concerning or having reference ; 
relation, bearing, application, connexion. Com- 
monly after of as * a matter of public concernment 
i. e. that concerns the public. 

X622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 11.(1682) 31 In any matters bf 
particular concernment. 1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain 
Princ. 386 A message of very sad concernment. 1692 Bf. 
Rochester Wicked Coniriv. in Select. Harl. Misc, (1793) 
497 Mr. Dyve. .found nothing in them [letters] but matters 
of private' concernment. 1694 Burthogge Reason in Mind 
. . free from all concretion or concernment with matter; 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 5 (1862) 342 Crimes 
w'ere thus regarded as matters of private concernment, with 
which the injured parties alone had to do. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. x. 206 The dative is the case of general relation 
or concernment. 

5 . The quality of concerning or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, wdght, moment. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 270 The number and cpnceirh-' 
ment are lesse than what are injured by corrupted His- 
torians. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. § 3 (1692) 90 No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weight or Concernment in these things, X69X NorRis 
Pract. Disc. 184 Their own concernment and importance 
will be enough to recommend them. 1704 Nelson Fest. 4 *. 
Fasts XV, Upon the account of both , the certainty and the 
concernment of them [objects of faith]. 

h. esp. in the attrib. phrases, of concernment ^ of 
great, special, vital (etc.) concernment. 

^ 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc.{x^4i) 602 The question here that 
is only bf concernment is. .by whom it was reserved. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 25/3 To take some Hand of concernment in 
those Parts. 1726 Shelvocke Voy.\ rotmd World 111.(1757) 
206 Posts of too' much concernment for their capacities. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. ii. 230 Of great con- 
cernment, that the . . charter should be kept safe. 1841-4 
Emerson Xjj. Ser. n. ii. 56 Secrets of highest concernment. 
1873 Morley Voltaire v. Matter of vital concernment. 

+ 6. A relation of being objectively interested in 
any matter ; interest. To have {a) concernment ; 
to be concerned or interested (/«). Obs. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc.i. §1.1 The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Churches. 1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. 
Div. 109 Our concernment in the incarnation was farre 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur-i 
mount oiirs ? 1670 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 300 , 1 
shall not neglect to give you notice of what is done among us, 
where you have so much concernment. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. Hew Invent. 129 The King of England ..having .. 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea than 
any other Prince or State. 

7 . A concerning oneself with or being concerned 
in anything ; interference. To hofve concernment 
with : to' have to do with. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1843) 25/2 And married a 
beautiful young Lady . . without any other approbation of 
her Father, or concernment in it, than suffering him and 
her to come into his presence after they were married. 1676 
Collins in Rigaud Corr.Sci. Men (1841} II. 454 , 1 offered 
your tract to divers booksellers, who refused a concernment 
in it 1687 Towerson Baptism 98 The works of men can 
have no concernment in it. Mod. Paint. TV. 

V. iv. § 2 The greatest men , . whom modem Europe has 
produced in concernment with the arts. 1861 Tulloch Engx 
Purit.' I. i. 58 The brew-house was matsaged . . without any 
contNsimnent of his father therein, 
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8 . A feeling of interest, solicitude, anxiety, etc. 
*65* Sir C. Co’^^erell tr. Cassandra i. 7 Observing witli 
more attention since with more concernment, 1654 Earl 
Orrery Farikmissa riZ Your Concernments for 
her Misfortunes will put a Period to them. Mem. 
C«if. Teckely ii. 364 The King of Poland testified to them a 
sensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) in. 368 The suppos'd concernment of the 
Fiend For his revenge alone. 1855 Singleton Virgil ll. 
186 If some concernment for a mother’s right Deep preys 
upon you. 

Concert (kp*ns 3 Jt), sb, Isl.T. concert (j6thc.\ ad. 
It. concerto concert, harmony, f, conceHare to Con- 
CEET. At its first adoption this word was con- 
founded with the earlier word Consobt, which was 
constantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later ; o.g. 

1611 CoTGR., Concert de Mmigue, a consort of Musicke.) 

1. Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordance, harmony. 
[x590-'X793 see Consort 2.] 

1^5 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. i6t We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French naivete ^ ennui, 
bizarre, concert, .let us therefore . , make as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens. 16^ Temple 
Let. Wks. {1731) IL 86 He . . press’d us to a Concert for the 
Defence of Flanders. X727 De Foe .Slyi'ri Magic n. vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. 1777 Robertson 
I. IV. 342 They act togetherfrom instinct, .rather than from 
any formal concert. 18x4 Chalmers £mel. Chr. Revel, i. 
13 The total want of., concert or collu.sion, 1884 Times 
10 Oct. 3/2 Is there a perfect European Concert? 
b, esjf. in phrase in concert {with). 

1x634-1793 see Consort a b.] 

fjiz Addison Sped. No. 487. f' 10 When she [the Soul] 
operates more in concert with the Body- 1772 Priestley 
Jnst, Relig. (1782) I. 390 They did not write in concert. 
x84i|. Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixv. 360 The envoys did not 
act in concert with one another. x86o Tyndall Olac. 1. vii. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days, 

C. Jig. Agreement, harmony, orderly union or 
combination (of things^. (Influenced by 2 , 2 b.) 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 1 . 28 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies ofvarious 
kinds. . Every particular Work of Nature presents, .harmo- 
nies, consonances, contrasts; and forms a real concert. 

Accordance of voices or instruments; har- 
monious combination of sounds produced by a 
number of performers singing or playing together. 

(1586-17x0 see Consort 3, 3 b.] 1674 Lend. Gaz. No. 
961 Feb. 4 A rare concert of jfour Trumpets Marine, never 
heard of before in England . . Every concert shall continue 
one hour, 1732 Lediard Setkos II. viii. 184 The prayers . . 
are then sung in a concert of voices and instruments. 1770 
Genii. Mag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
of one and the same tone, but sung by diiferent voices, 
b. transf, and Jig. Any combination of voices 
or sounds. (Now often viewed as j^g. from 4 . ) 

*758 Johnson Idler No. 8 ? 12 A .sudden concert of terrific 
vodfeiation, 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt xi. The wood- 
man’s measured stroke, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow.. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas, 1862 Sala 
Seven Sons I. vi. 130 They sobbed in concert till th.e vehicle 
stopped. 1874 Bryant Among ike Trees 61 The linden in 
the fervors of July, Hums with a louder concert. 

t e. A piece of music for several instruments ; 
« Concerto (in the earlier sense). Obs. 

mo-6 Bailey (folio), Consort, better Concert, (in Musick) 
a Piece that consists of 3 or more parts. 

t3. A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Obs. 

[X606-X704 see Consort 4-] 1727 De F oe ffisi. A pp^ar. xiy. 
353 A concert of angels made most excellent music at his 
grave. 1743 Tindal RapiiCs Hist. Eng. II. 669 The Queen 
. .wanting a Bass to her concert. 

4. A musical performance (usually of a series of 
separate pieces! in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ; = Consort 5 . 

[x67x-x 774 see Consort 5, and X674 in 2 abov«;] 

1689 Lend. Gaz. No. The Concerts of Musick that 
were held in Bow-street and in York-Buildings, are now 
|oyn’d together. 1740 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. III. 
IX. 17, I am invited.. to dinner, which is to be followed by 
a concert^ and a ball. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., The 
Translation., I was going . . to Martini's concert at Milan. 
X855 De Quincey in Page X^(i877) IL xvUi, 97 On two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

Cats' concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling ; any 
hideous combination of voices ; Dutch concert, ‘where each 
performer plaj's a diflferent tune’. Slang Diet. (1864) 128. 

5. Comb, as concert-bill (cf, Jlay-hill), -giver, 
-music, -piece ; concert-gramd {coHog), a grand 
piano of powerful and brilliant tone suitable for 
concerts ; concert-pitch, * a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect * (Grove Diet. Mus.) ; also ; 
concert-room, a large room used for concerts. 

cxSig Jane Austen Perswas. (1833) 11 . viii. 379 They allhad 
a "^concert bill between them, 1836-7 Dickens Sh. Boz (1850) 
248/2 Whenever a juggler, or waxwork man, or ^concert 
giver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit, 1775 Phil, 
j rans, LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to English *con- 
sort pitch.^ 18x9 Potntologia, Concert pitch implies that . , tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be used 
in concert. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit, Foxes 135 If a piano is 
tuned to exact concert pitch, the majority of voices must 
fan below it. x888 Burcon 12 Good Men II. v. 47 Screw- 
ing up to ‘ concert pitch '..men whose traditions were lax 
and unsatisfactory. X799 Southey Ballads, Si. Gualherto 


23 Then had not Westminster, the house of God, Served 
for a *concert-room. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 June 4/2 Con- 
cert-room music must bow to concert-room traditions. 

Concert (k^iis3*at),2^, \2A.Y .conce7'te-rij.tih c.), 
ad. It. concertare to proportion or accord together, to 
agree or tune together, to sing or play in concert. 

The Italian is identified by Diez with L. concertare intr., 
to contend zealously, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably come about through an intermediate 
‘ argue out, settle by debate,’ whence ‘ come to terms, ar- 
range terms’; but evidence is wanting. Florio has, in 16th c. 
It., conserto, consertare, as parallel forms oi concerto, 
concertare ; these (if real words) point to L. *conseriare 
freq. of conserere ‘ to join or fit together, connect ’ ; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spanish etymologists for Sp. 
concertar which has among other .senses ‘ to mend a thing 
broken*. But here the phonetic change is unexplained. 
Already in i6th c. It. concerto was associated in the musical 
sense with concento (Concent); Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concento. Hence a con- 
jecture that concerto, concertare were perversion.s of con- 
serto, emsertare, under the influence of concento : but what 
then of Sp. concertar ‘i 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., in 1598; app.not other- 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly a century later.] 

1 1. trans. To bring to agreement or unity ; to 
unite. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warresji, i. 22 When as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldiers], he is to referre them ouer 
vnto his Captaine, x^6 Brookhouse Temple Open. 2 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2. To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement. 

X694 Moleswobth Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 47 A Design 
before concerted . . between him and the Bishops. 1710 
Swift Lett. <1767) III, 35, I have been walking, and.. 
concerting where to see Mr. Harley. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World 207 We began toconcei-t measures for 
his coming on board with secrecy, 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
II. 21 The insurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
concerted. 

b. Ofa single person : To plan, devise, arrange. 

17x2 Hear.ne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 498, I must 

now concert matters about yt Aflair. X878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 433 He could, .concert his measures against any 
state. 

c. mtr. To arrange a matter by agreement with 
some one ; to form plans. ? Obs. 

1707 Frewd PeterbormPs Cond. 174 You may concert in 
every thing. . with Prince Hen^. 17IK T. J effkrson B 'rit. 
(1859' 1 . 567 The gentlemen with whom we had before con- 
certed. 179X Boswell Johnson 2 June an. 1781, I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away. X796 
Nelson 10 Julyin NicolasD/>/. (1845' II. 208 We concerted 
on the most proper methods for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy’s instructions. 

3. mtr. To sing or play in concert, rare. 

1827 Pollok Course T. vii, The thrush Concerting with 
the lark that hymned on high. X879 [see Concerting]. 

4. Mus. {trans.) To arrange in parts, {mnee-use 
from Concerted 2 , q. v.) 

1884 G. Moore Mummer's WifeiiZ^j) x6o [I do not know] 
whether I ought to concert that first number . . or have it 
sung in unison. 

fll. 3. [L. concertare^ To dispute (a state- 
ment, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1689 Apot Failures WalkePs Acc. 11 Though Mr. 
Walker might modestly concert the Truth of those Pas- 
sages, .yet might he at no hand dispute inserting ’em. 

It CoBCeirijaiite (k^mtjerta-nt^r), sb. and a. Mus. 
[It. ppl. a, from concertare to accord, or tune to- 
gether.] (See quot. 1880 .) 

X730-6 Bailey ffolio), Concerfante tin Mu.sick Books'' sig- 
nifies those Parts of a Piece of Musick that play throughout 
the whole, to distinraish them from those that play only in 
some parts. 170X Gentl. Mag. LXI. 11, 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleyel. x88o PrOut in 
Grove Did. Mus. L 386 ConcerfaHte{ltsl, . In the last 
century thi-s name wa,s given to a piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for solo instruments, and also to 
compositions for several solo instruments without orchestra, 
. . In the present day the word is chiefly used as an adjec- 
tive, prominent solo instrumental parts being spoken of as 
* concertante parts and a work being said to be * in the 
concertante style’ when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the j^wers of the performers, x^i Sir 
J. Benedict Weber 72 Bouchet. .played Weber’s concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

+ Concerta’tion, Obs. [ad. L. concertatim- 
em, n. of action f. concertare to strive, contend, or 
dispute together, f. cott- + ceridre to contend.] 
Contention; disputation. 

Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1570) 239 A concertation or 
stnuing betweene vertue and voluptuositie. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xxix. ii. 361 note. The fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the godii, 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. s8 A 
great concertation amongst Diuines, what .should bee the 
formall cause of our lustification. 1664 H. More Apot. 
Pref., An amicable Concertation. x6^gQAi.%Crt,Gentiles 
IL in. 19 A curiose, jejune concertation. 

t Conce-rtative, a. Obs.- ® [ad. L. concerid- 
tiv-us : see prec. and “IVE.] 

^ x;;no-6 Bailey > folio), Concertaiive, contentious, [Hence 
in JOHNSON and mod. Diets,] 

Concerted (k^s5*jt^), ppl. a, [f, Concbet vl] 
1. Arranged by mutual agreement ; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 

X7t6 Addison Freeholder No. 6 <Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods, xgrj De Foe Syst. Magic i. vi. 149 These 
people have certain concerted terms, .-upon repeating which 
he [the Devil] i.s to appear. 18x4 Scott IVav. xxv. The 
whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 


every member of the Waverley family. x86o Tyndall Glac., 
ji. X. 276 A concerted signal was then made. 

2. Mus. Arranged m parts for a number of voices 
or instruments. 

1834 Earl Mount Edgecombe Mus. Remin. (ed. 4) p. 124 
The inferior singers never joined in any concerted piece. 
1^4 H. Spencer lUustr.^ Univ, Progr. 433 Concerted 
pieces need interspersing with solos, 
t ConcerteeT. Obs. Also consortier. [f. 
Concert sb. + -eer.] One who plays in a ‘ concert ’ 
(see Concert 4 “^. 2 ) ; a performer of concerted music, 
1728 North Musick (1846) 77 The consortiers, 

wherever they went . . were called Minstrels, a 3734 — 
Lives II. 205 His lordship had not been long master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned compo.ser. 

Cosicerfeex' (k^nso'Jtoi). One who concerts. 
*743 Fielding Jon. Wild 1, ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerter of it. 

CoB-certina (kpnswtfma). [f. Concert, with 
fern, ending -ina, as in serapkma, etc.'j A port- 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829 , consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
each end, which on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallic reeds. 

(Often improperly applied to inferior instruments of similar 
nature, as the accordion, which has a single keytoard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and compressing the bellows.) 

X837 Musical World 12 May V, 135 Master Regondi's 
performance on the Concertina at several concerts lately 
has made a sensation. X844 Whf.atstone Specif. Patent 
No. 10,041, p, 2 This musical instrument has since [date of 
patent in 1829] been termed the concertina. 1854^ JllusL 
Land. News 29 J uly 99/3 Concertinas of a new description . . 
the same as those supplied to Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr, 
Richard Blagrove, and other eminent Professors of this 
fashionable instrument. 1889 Pall Mall^ G. 2 Feb. 3/1 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kind, but simply a double accordion . , capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of srmnds. 

Hence Concertimist, a player on the concertina. 
x88o Daily Tel 7 Sept, The concertinist is .. the best 
masthead man of the fleet. 

Concerting (kfinsa'Jtiq), vhl. sb. [f. Con- 
cert V. 4 - -iNok] The action of the verb Con- 
cert, q. V, ; in quot., Singing or playing in concert. 

X879 Howells L. Aroostook 146 llie sound of their con- 
certing often filled the ship. 

II Concertino (ktmtjertfmt?). Mm. [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of concerto.'] A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorter. 

x88o Prout in Grove Diet. Mus, L 387 The concertino is 
less restricted in form than the concerto; it may be in three 
short movements . . but it more often consists of one rather 
long movement. 

t ConceTtion, Obs. rare-^. 

X742 Young Ni. Th. ix. 1422 What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, .size ! Concertion of design, how exquisite I 
[So the first and mo.st edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the word is explained as = * contrivance*. If 
so, It is irregularly formed from concert vb. ; but some cdd.* 

e. g. one of 1751, have cousertion [cf, L. comertio joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conuptiou^ 

Ooncertize (kij’ns^jtsiz), v. mnee-wd. intr* 
To sing or play in concert, make a concert, {colloq.) 

1883 G. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 

Loads of pi^s and geese ‘ concertizing * horribly, x^ 
Pall bfall G. 2j Feh 4/2, ‘ I cannot conceriize any more. 
I am tired.’ So says little Hofmann. 188:9 Ibid, $ Nov. a/x 
Rubinstein, .after some years of concertizing. 

Gonce-rtment, rare, [see -mekt.j The action 
of concerting. 

1846 Worcester cites Pollok. 

II Concerto (ktfntje’rti?, Mus. [Ital ; 

the original word whence Fr, and Eng. Concert.] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by orchestra ; now al- 
most always in three movements. (Formerly ap- 
plied more widely to various compositions for a 
number of instruments.) 

1730 A. Malcoj-m 'Treat , Mtutek 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 1766 Entick London IV. 447 Several, .aongn&m 
performed, with .sonatas or concertos V)etween each. X84S 
E. Holmes i/ezzjzr/ 253 He kept clo.sely within the. limit 
and .signification of the term concerto, as a piece of com- 
bination for instruments, with a principal part for one. 1880 
Prout in Grove DA'/. Mus, s. v.. The e.\':unpleof Beethoven 
in his Eb concerto led - .to the disu.se of the. .cadenza, 
t Conee'SS* Obs. [ad. L. co72cessm concession, 

f. concess-, ppl. stem of concedfre^ *= Concession, 

fiSyS.FuLKE Confut. Doci. Pm-gaiory Now., 

will I dispute of your concesses and graunts. 

t Coace’Ssary. Obs. rarerK [ad. L. type 
"^concessari-us, f. concess - : see prec. and -art I.J 
One to whom a concession is made. 
x66o [see ConcessorJ 

t Concessa'tion. Ohsr-’^ [ad. L. concessd- 
iidn-em, n. of action f. concessdre to delay, desist.] 
x6*3 Cockeram, Concessation, loytering- 
Coucessible (kf?nse*sibl), a. fad. L. type 
^concessibil-is, f. concess - : see Concession and 
-IBLE.] That can be conceded. 

1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. xxiii. It was built upon one 
of the most concessible postulatum.s in Nature, 1845 Car- 
lyle Cronrwell (1871 1 1 1. 14a Their cl.aim. . was just . . though 
full of intricacy ; difficult to render clear and conce.s.sible. 
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Concession (Vnsefsn). [a. F. concession 
(i 6 th c.), or ad. L. concessim-^em, n. of actioa f. 
cotuess-, ppl. stem of conced^'e to CoTscm%.1 

1. The action of conceding, yielding, or granting 
(anything asked or required). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) By his concession 
of the violent passion his hi|:hness was transported with. 
1652 Hobbes Govt. 4' Soc. xvi. 282 The Right whereby the 
Kings did rule, was founded in the very concession of the 
People, a 2676 Hale Comm. Law Eng-, (J.^ The conces- 
sion of these charters was in a parliamentary way. *780 
Burke Sp. Bj-istolVI'ks. III. 371 When . . I wished you to 
concede to America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm. v. 114 In this 
country . . civil war has been forestalled by opportune con- 
cession. 2887 Daily Nm.os 22 Nov. 2/8 At Mark-lane there 
was a lack of demand, and . . to have forced business some 
concession would have been necessary. 

b. (with //.) An act of conceding; a grant. 

1612 CoTGR., Concession, a concession, grant, or granting. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) sh New Concessions, 
which would create new Difficulties, 2759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. l.ii. 145 Liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion. 1863 Bright Sp. A 7 nerica 20 Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as I believe concessions to evil always 
do fail. 

2. Admission of a point claimed in argument ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or justice of a 
proposition or idea. 

In Rhet., the surrender by a disputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in order to ground a fresh argument 
thereon, or to clear the way for one of greater importance. 

2628 T. Spencer 242 The Apostle Paul. . is content 

to yeeld his accusers, that, he was rude in speech.. The 
first is true by concession onely ; not in the thing : for his 
speech was excellent. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 42 
He [Satan] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 2777 Priestley 
Matt. 4* Spir, 11782) !. xvii. 204 The atheists of the age have 
been described as triumphing in my concessions. 2874 Roby 
Lat. Gram, § 1625^ The indicatives, licet, licebii, often 
introduce a concession, 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 6t, I 
double my concession: grant, along with new life sure. 
This same law. 

3. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling power. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Concession, sufferance, leave, or 
pardon j a Grant. zSiSo R. Coke Power <4 Subj. 73 And 
so. .their estates, which are nothing but concessions origin- 
ally from the Crown. 2777 Robertson Hist. Anier. (1783) 
II. 218 In this sepice he . . received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians. 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. vi. 95 
To ail those, .large concessions of land were made. 

b. A piece of land or temtory so allotted. 

^ 2846 J. Taylor Uj^per Canada 98 Property, in Canada, 
is divided by what is called concessions. . Between the con- 
cessions there are roads, called concession roads. 2883 
Pall Mall G. 14 Sept 7/1 [In^ Canton] a furious mob 
surrounded the concession, howling and threatening the 
destruction of all within it 

4. A right or privilege granted by government 
to an individual or company. [F. concessmt.'X 

2856 Edin, Rev. Jan. 264 (L.) The execution of the [Suez] 
canal,. A Frenchman has obtained the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

11 Concessionaire, -onnaire (ki^nsesfongT). 

[F. concessi onnaire, f. concession + -aire repr. L. 
•anus, Eng. -aryJ A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or privilege, 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 2/2 Yesterday it was the Southern 
railways that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
1884 Contenip.^ Rev. Mar. 403 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certmn amount for every Kilometre completed. 

Concessionary (kpnse*J. 5 nai’i), a. and sh. [f. 
Concession + -ary. Cf. prec.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Concessionary, by way of Grant or 
Allowance. 2844 Disraeli Coningshy in. v. Those are 
Concessionary, not Conservative principles. 2883 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Oct. 6/2 The concessionary company. 

B. sh. = Concessionaire. 
iZ^^Catal. y-aegePs Woollen Syste^n Title-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries for Great Britain and the British Possessions, 

Conce'ssioner. (U.S.) *= prec. sb. 
Concessionist (kpuse-Janist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] One who advocates concession. 

1828 Southey jS’j.f. Mor. ^ PoUt. (1832) II. 354 How, 
then, may this be effected? By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

Concessive (k^nse’siv), a. and sh. [ad, L. 
concessiv-tis, f. con cess- : see Concession and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or tending to con- 
cession. 

2876 A, M. Fairbairn in Coniemp. Rev, June 132 The 
Leben Jesu came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
everything concessive and irenical. 

2, Gram. Expressive of concession. 

2712 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram, 162 Conjunctions. .Con- 
cessive, Declarative, etc. 2765 W. Ward Gram. 227 
Adversative, or concessive, conjunctions. 2874 Roby Lat, 
Gram. § 1584 Often called concessive in which 

an action is directed to be taken for granted, in order that 
discussion may be concentrated on the consequences. 

B. sh. Gram. A concessive particle, clause, etc. 

2765 Ward 436 Adversatives or Concessives. 

Hence Conce ssively adv., Conoe*ssiveness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. x. 357 Receiving 

that affirmatively which was but concessively delivered. 
2887 J". K. Illingworth in Conie/zzp. Rev. Dec. 897 A con- 
cessiveness of temper and a thoroughness of treatment, 
which leave little to be desired. 


Concessor (k^nse*soi). rare, [agent-n. f. L. 
stem concess- : see Concession and -or. Cf. mod. 
F. concesseur.1 One who concedes. 

2660 R. Sheringham King's Suprern. Asserted vii. (1682) 
64 [However] authority be granted by the Concessor to the 
Concessary. iBSS Blachw. Mag. 886 An eager recipient of 
favour from both sides, and a grudging concessor to either, 
t Conce’SSOry, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ORTi] = Concessive i. ^ 

2636 Trapp Comm. Luke xxii. 68-9 Christ’s answer is 
partly reprehensory, partly concessory. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Dzict. Dubii. in. lii. rule iv. § 8 These laws are not pro- 
hibitive but concessory. 

Concessus, bad form of Consessus. 
Coucettism. (kt?ntje-ttiz’m), [f. next + -ism.] 
Use of or fondness for concetti in literature. 

2854 FrasePs Mag. XLIX, 140 Some artificial and Byzan- 
tine despotism, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
poetry stereotyped concettism. 2859 Kingsley Plays 4 r 
Puritans (1873) 64 If mere concettism be a part of poetry, 
Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or George Herbert. 

II Concetto (k^ntje'tto). PI. -tti. [It. L. 
cenceptwn : see Conceit.] -» Conceit sh. 8 : a term 
originally proper to Italian literature. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 25 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
Luxuriancies of Fancy, a 2773 Chesterf. (T. ),The shepherds 
have their concetti, and their antitheses. 2853 Kingsley A . 
Smith <5* A. Pope Misc. I. 276 Let .. the concetti [be] as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possible, 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X. 324 In the later Greek literature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite concetti. 

Concave, -cesrve, Coneeyt(e, obs. ff. Con- 
ceive, Conceit. 

tConceytate. Obs. rare-^K [j. conceyt—'L. 
concept-us conceived, pregnant + -ate.] Pregnancy. 

^2460 Towneley Myst, 75 And this is, who wylle late. The 
sext monethe of hyr conceytate, That geld is cald. 

Conch, (kpgk), [ad. L,. concha bivalve shell, a. 
Gr. Koyxv Riussel or cockle, shell-like cavity, etc. 
Cf. It. conca, Pr. conca, concha, Sp. and Pg. concha, 
F. conqtee (i 6 th c.), formerly also cone he. The 
earlier Eng. form was perh. conche, pi. conches, 
from Fr. : some still pronounce k^nj, k^-njez. In L. 
the name was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton’s trumpet, etc., 
and these senses passed into the modem langs.] 

1. A shell-fish : originally a bivalve such as the 
mussel or oyster ; in later times more frequently a 
large ^stropod, esp. Stromhus gigas. 

[ijqZTkkvisk Barth. De P, R. xin. xxvi. (1493) 464 Al 
that fysshe wyth the shelles ben callyd Conche and Con- 
chillia.] £riS2o Andrew Noble Ly/e in Bahees Bk. 232 As 
the mone growth or waneth, so be the conches or muscles 
fulle or nat full, but smale, & there be many sortes of conches 
or musclys, but the best be they that haue the perles in. 
1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . p. xvii, Turtle feed on conches or 
shell fi.sh. 2730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 275 The conchs are 
often seen to feed upon them. 178a P. H. Bruce Mem. 
XU, 424 Their shell-fish are conques, perriwinkles, etc. 2833 
Kirby Hah. 4- Inst, Anim. I. ix. 296 Helmets, Rock-shells, 
Strombs, and other conchs. 

2. The shell of a mollusc ; esp. the spiral shell 
of any of the larger gastropods. 

2774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 405 The conchs of the sea, which 
eveiy strand afforded. 1773 White in Phil. Trans. LXV, 
263 The owner . . furnished the bringer with a large shell 
or conch, a 2844 Campbell Poems, riew Jr. St. Leonard's 
94 The coral-groves — the shores of conch and pearl. 2863 
Wynter Subtle Braizis, The domicile he [the hermit crab] 
generally prefers is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 

3. Such a shell used as an instmment of call, 
as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
esp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 
the Tritons as a trumpet. 

*7^ J* Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 163 What time the conch 
or bell resounds. 278^ Cook's Voy. (1790) VI. 1991 We heard 
conchs blowing in various parts of the coast. 2791 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Gard. 1. 83 Emerging Tritons . . Sound their loud 
conchs. 1828 W. Irving Columbus \\\. 72 They 

brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle. 2870 Dasent Annals I. 63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 2873 
Symonds Grk. Poets x. 336 Tritons . . sounding a marriage 
song on their long-winding conchs. 

4. An ancient Roman vessel [L. conchaj, used 
for oil, salt, etc. Also jig. 

2839 laAUSDOR GiovannaWks. 1846 II. 348 To fill the conch 
Of song up to the brim, i860 T. Martin Horace 73 Let 
rich ointments flow From amplest conchs. 

ArchiL The domed roof of a semicircular 
apse ; also, the apse as a whole. 

2849 Freeman A rchit. xj 6 There are no smaller cupolas 
or conchs. 2835 Milman Lat.Chr. (2864) IX. xiv. viii. 278 
The space between the end of the Nave and the conch or 
apse. 2861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. xgth C. v. 234 
Ine conch of the apse di.splayed the gigantic, .effigy of the 
Saviour in judgment. 28^ in Webster. 

6 . Anal. The external ear; = Concha 4 a. 

2836 Todd Cycl. Atiat, I. 598/2 In most of the insectivorous 
Bats the conch of the ear is enormously large. 2^7 Youatt 
Horse vL 122 This cartilage, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligaments. 

7. A local nickname for the lower class of inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from 
their extensive use of conchs as food, (Also wri tten 
conk.) 

8 . Comb, conch-shell — sense a, 3 ; also conch- 
trumpet ; conch-like ete. 


2697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vii. 168 They [hogs] feed in 
the woods in the day time, and at night come in at the 
sounding of a Conch-shell. 2707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xvii, 
The swine come home every evening, .on the third sound of 
a conch shell, 280a Mar. Edgeworth Grateful Negro 
Wks. (1832)2401116 conch- shell sounded to call the negroes 
to work. 2878 J. Buller 40 Years in New Zeal. i. vui. 6r 
The large conch shell, which was their war trumpet, 2883 
Lady Brassey 7 )^ Trades 303 They gave me some fine 
* king ‘ queen and ‘ common * conch shells. 

2864 Engel Afwjr. Anc. Nat. 78 The conch-trumpet, called 
in Hindoostan sankh — an instrument . . of high antiquity. 
2863 Bccleswiogist YCo. 9 The apse with its conch-like roof. 

11 ConcJia (k^-gka). Also (in sense 2 ) conca. 
\\u, concha, Xl. conca X see prec.] 
fl. Zool. A shell I a bivalve mollusc ; « Conch 
I, 2 . Ohs. 

2735 Amdry Mem. (1769) II. 216 A display of all the most 
beautiful conchse, various marcasites, corals, and fossil 
gems. 2776 DK josrsK Elem.ConckoLc^if Eight principal 
classes or families, viz. . . 4. Limpets. 5. Conchae, or Bi- 
valves. 

2. Archil, -Conch 5 ; also, a coved ceilmg. 
2623-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio' s Archit. (1742) I. 39 
The manner of Arches are .. Rotonda, a Lunette, and a 
Conca. 2832 Cell Pompeiana I. vi. 103 The walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas or coves red. 2853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, 1 1 - iii. § 14 The apse is roofed by a concha or 
semi - dome. 1873 Parker Gloss. A rchit., Concha, name 
applied to the apse from the shell-like shape of the vault. 

8 . An ancient Roman vessel shaped like a shell ; 
s= Conch 4 . 

26. . Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 109 The admirable figure of 
Marforius, casting water into a most ample concha. 

4. Anat. and Zool. a. The central concavity of the 
external ear, which communicates with the auditory 
meatus ; sometimes used for the whole external ear. 

2683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 259 That part of the Ear which 
we call the Concha from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a snail-shell. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Concha , . in 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity or Hollow of the Inner 
part of the Ear. 2842 E. Wilson Anat. VadeMec. 461 The 
large central space to which all the channels converge is 
the concha. 2866 Huxley Phys. viii. (1869) 233 The outer 
extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by the 
concha or external ear. .The concha can be moved in various 
directions by muscles. 

b. Another term for the vulva. [So in L.] 

1855 Ramsbotham Obsieir. Med, 33 The . . concha or fossa 

navicularis. .contains within its precincts the clitoris, etc. 

c. Any one of the three turbinated bones of the 
nose {c. inferior, media, superiofj. 

d. A depression enclosed by a circle of feathers, 
surrounding the eye in some birds. 

283^ R. Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) 1 . 100 [The eyes of the 
harrier] are provided with a concha, or circle of feathers, 
radiating from the orbit. 2874 Wood Nat. Hist, 278. 

Concha, obs. f. Konkur. 

Conchate (kf>'gk^t), a. [f. L. concha 
s^next; also = Conchiform. 

Conched (k^>*gked, kpi^kt), ppl. a . [f. CoNOH-h 
-ED^.] Having or furnished with a conch (in 
various senses : see the sb.). 

2834 Aiaswoimi Rookxvood i. iv, Its conched water god. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 32 Very long ears, conched 
upon the back. 2845 Petrie Eccl, A rchit. Irel. ii. § 3. 26a 
The conched semicircular absis at the east end. 
ConcMfer (k^?*gkif3i). Zool. \mod. i.L,. concha 
(bivalve) shell -k -fer bearing : in F, concki/bre.] 
A, bivalve mollusc of the class 

Cycl. Anat. I, 695/2 The family of monomyary 
Conchifers. 1847 Ansted iv. 35 The brachio- 
podb . . were . . superseded ..by the higher conchifers. 

1| Conchifera (k^ygkrfera), rA pL Zool. [mod 
L., neuter plural of prec.] A division of Molluscs, 
the Lamellihranchiata or ordinary bivalves, as the 
Oyster, etc. As originally constituted by Lamarck, 
it included also the Brachiopoda. 

By Gegenbaur used to include also the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the Placophora or Chitons. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 72 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral disk or foot like many of the Mollusca. 
2852 Richardson Geol. viii. 233 The Conchifera are all en- 
closed in bivalved shells articulated together in a hinge-like 
manner . . the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body; a position the reverse of that of the 
brachiopods, where one valve is dorsal and the other ventral. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca (1S56) 47 The dextrai valve of 
the conchifera. 

ConclxiferoiLS (k^kifferss), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] 

1. Producing a shell, shell-bearing ; sometimes 
spec, belonging to the Conchifera ; bivalve. 

2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 230 [Cypris] moults its in- 
teguments annually, which the conchiferous mollmcs do 
not. 2839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 380/2 In all the conchi- 
ferous Gasteropods- 2833 Lytton My Novel 11. ii, Peri- 
winkles, Blackamoor’s teeth.. and other specimens of the 
conchiferous ingenuity of Nature. 

2. Geol, Characterized by the presence of shells. 
1830 Lyell Pritw. Geol. I. 130 When our oldest conchi- 
ferous rocks were produced. 2833 Phillips Rivers Yorksk. 
iv. 136 This is also a shelly series, and is 20 feet thick. .The 
strata of these richly conchiferous beds. 

Conchiform (k^?*gkif|?im), a. rare—^. Shell- 
shaped. In mod. Diets. 

Oo'UCllinilie* Chem. [transp. of cinchoninel\ 
A synonym of Quinidine. So Coxi.clii‘xia.mine « 
QuINID AMINE. 
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Litx. s.v.^ The copchimn of HeRry apd Delondre is pro- 
baWy ehiei^ cinchottidip. 

•CoMClllolilll (kf7gk3i-^lm). Chem, \tlu. cmcka 
§hell + -ol- diminutive + ,-m.] The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscs, closely aillied to 
Keratin^ 

S870 R01.LESTON Auim, Life Introd. 89 A rigid support 
of conchiolin. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 126 

Tlie nacre consists of alternating lamellae of conchiolin, and 
of conchiolin containing calcareous deposits. 

tConcMt© Obs. [ad. Gr. 

(Xt0oj) shelly stone, a shelly marble : see -ite.] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil shell. 

' *677 Plot Oxferdsk, 100 The Gonchites or Cockle-stones 
found in this County. 1693 Bp. N icolson Let to Mr. Lhivyd 
Cr*), We have a hai-d gray limestone or marble, which is 
full of conchites. 171^ Borlase Nat Hist Corma. 279 
Fossil shells such as pectunculi, conchites. 

ComcMti© lkf?qki-tik'), a. GeoL [f, prec. -i- -ic.] 
Abounding in (fossil) shells, conchiferous. 

i8ii Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 441 A conchitic limestone. 1865 
in Page Handhk. GeoL Tertm. 

CoxicllO-grasa (kf?*ntjt7-gras). A local name 
for the grass Pankmn Texanum^ Texas Millet, 
cultivated for forage in Texas and adjoining states. 

1884 Vasey Agric, Grasses of U.S.^ It. -has been called 
Concho grass in some parts ; in others Colorado bottom grass. 

. CoB.Ch.oid (kf gkoid), sb. and a. [ad. Gr. 
Koyxo^iS'fjs! mussel-like, f. k 6 ^x 1 mussel-shell + 
-ftSiyy -form : -OID : in mod.F. emcheide.'] 

A,, sb. Geom. A plane Curve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomedes. 

J If from a fixed point (the pole) straight lines he drawn 
intersecting a fixed straight line (the asymi>tote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance from their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will form a conchoid 0/ Nicomedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

1798 Frere & Canning Lmes of Trimgles 12 in Anti* 
jacobin r6 Apr, (18521 106 Ye Conchoids extend. 1807 
Hotton Course Maifi. II. 320 To find the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of Nicomedes. 1831 C)oleridge in Blackut. 
Ma^. X. 255 , 1 never take a turn round the garden without 
thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well- 
sounding names of CumaSds and Conclioids. 1879 G. Sal- 
mon Higher Plane Curves il. 44 A curve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedes, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the. problem of finding two mean proportionals. 

b. Spherical conchoid : Herschel’s name for a 
similar curve, traced on the surface of a sphere. 
r797 Encycl. Brit. II. 483/1. 

adj. « Conchoid AL. 

180a Howard in Phil. Trans. XCII. 207 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. 

COBcKoidal (kf?gkoi'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Geom. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conchoid. 

t666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 469 Let 

there be points made in a curve, which will be conchoidal 
os a^mptotic 1879 G. Smmov Higher Plane Curves v. 
172 The serpentine is exchanged for die conchoidal form. 

2 . Min.f etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shell-like convexities and concavities. 

x8o4 Playfair Illustr. Hutton, Tk. 287 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but slightly uneven. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh, Times iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
?ilmost as sharp as that of flint. 

Coucliological (k^gk^l^-d^ikal), a. [f. CoN- 
CHOLOGT + -IC + -AL.] Of or relating to conchology. 

1845 Parwin Voy. Nat. xvii. fiSsa) 391 The space of open 
sea . . separates two quite distinct conchological provinces. 
tSfia Dana Man. GeoL 484 A conchological cabinet. 

.Hence ConchologicalLy adv. 

1881 in Jml. Lin 7 i. Soc. XV. 295 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

' COBCllologist (k^Jigkp'lodgist). [f. as prec. + 
rl&T.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientific collector of shells. 

1784 F. Martym {titled The Universal Conchologxst, ex- 
hibiting the figure of every known ShelL X83CI1 Herschel 
Stud. Nat Phil. 344 The researches of the comparative 
anatomist and condbologist. 1857 Wood Com. Objects Sea 
Shore 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 
. . a large collection of valuable shells, without the least 
idea of the form . . habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted them. 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell molluscs 
(see Carrier 7), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc., to their own shells, 
Conchodogize, v. colloq. [f. Conchologt + 
-IZB ; cf. botankei\ intr. To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 

1855 Kingsley Gkiucus^ If you are conchologiring in 
earnest. 

CoBCbology (ki 7 ijk^- 16 d£;i). [mod. f. Gr. icoyx^- 
comb, form of xoyxq ^ell : see -logy.] The 
science or study of shells and shell-fish. 

This term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
Mudied almost exclurively in reference to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. 

, *73^ Costa ConchoL 2 This peculiar branch of the 
Hist^ of Nature I shall call Conchology. 185* Richard- 
son Geol. iv. 66 An extensive and well-founded acquaint- 
^ce TOth. conchology. 1862 Aihensettm 30 Aug. 280 Fami- 
liar With, .fossil conchology. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick v, 41 
Jm walks , . awakened in pirn a taste for conchology. 
CoBC]l 03 il© 1 i 6 r (kfii)kp'mit5>i). [f. as j)rec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring shells 
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and ' the angles of their spires. Hence Com- 
cSro’Mietry,- - 

1828 Webster cites Barnes. 1847 in Craig, 
Conebons, obs. f. Conscience. 
Co*iiclioscope- [f* Concha 4 c -f -scope.} 
An instrument for examining the interior of the nose. 

1876 tr. Zmnsseds Cycl. Med. IV. 58 Watbeim's * Con- 
choscope ’ with which I can see scarcely anything. 

CoBchosprral. [f. Gr. ^07x0- (see Con- 
chology) + -SPIRAL.] A kind of spiral curve 
exemplified in shells. 

18^ Webster cites Agassiz. 

t COBCliyla'CeouS, Obs. [f. Gr. myx^Xs] 
(see below) + -aceous.] Of the nature of shells, 
shelly. 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 2jo No petrefactions or conchyla- 
ceous impressions are found in it. 
t CoBcJiyl©. Obs. [ad. L. conchy Hum : see 
next ; and cf. It. conchiglia, cocchiglia, F. coquille^ 
Eng. Cockle,] A shell-fish, a conch. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles . . Cockles, Huskies, 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey\ Conchy le or Conchylimn, all sorts of Shell-fish. 

ft CoilcliyTiay sb. pi. [L, pi. of conchylium 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr. KoyxvXwv, dim. of /coyxiXij 
~ i see Conch.] Shell-fish, Conchipera. 
Hence Comcbylia-oeotis of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly (Worcester, 1846). Con- 
cliy'liated a., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Comchyli’ferous a., conchiferous. Comcliylio*- 
logist, -oTogy [F. conchy liologiste^ -ologiel = Con- 
chologist, -ology. Comebylio-meter, -o*metxy 
« CONCHOMETER, -OMETRY. Comcbyliomo rpliite, 
the fossil cast or impression of a shell. Com- 
cbylious a., of or belonging to the Conch ylia 
(Smart, 1849). 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. §4 (1622) 177 Oysters, and 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. 1867 M. S. Lovell 
Edible Molluscs 132 Violet . . being the most vivid of all 
the conchyliated tints. j8n J. Parkinson Organic Rem. 
HI. 49 All other cephalous conchyliferus molluscae. i8m 
Griffith, etc. tr, Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. XII. 291 The 
octopi al.so feed on conchyliferous mollusca. 1771 Phil. 
Trans. LXL 230 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conchiliologists. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Admiral^ 
in conchyhology, the name given.. to a very beautiful., 
shell. *781 Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. 11. HI. 4 On being 
initiated into the science of conchyliology. *877 Blackie’s 
Poj^. Encycl. IL 485/2 Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science. 1843 Teard/k. Facts 133 On Conchyliometry, 
t CoBCiator. Ohs. [ad. It. condatore mender, 
dresser, etc., f. conciare to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See qiiots. (all founded on that of 
1662, the word never having been in Eng. use). 

1662 Merrett tr. Neris Art 0/ Glass ii. 9 Experienced 
Conciators alwaies make tryal of the first Fntt. Ibid, i, e. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp.., Cmciator, in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder is at the green glass 
houses. He is the person that weighs and proportions the 
salt on ashe.s and sand, and works them with a strong fire, 
till they run into lum]^, and become white. — Nen\ Art of 
Glass 240. xSsSSiMMONDS Diet Trade j Condator^ a work- 
man who assorts and allots the proportion of salt required 
in glass-making. Hence in recent Diets, 
t Co'BCideBce. Ob$.-*> [f. L. cancuUre to fall 
together + -ence.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ ConcidencCf a like falling in the 
ends of words. 

t Co'BCidency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ency.] a falling down completely ; prostration, 
1681 H. More Exp. Ban. v. 142 Before his humiliation 
and concidency of Spirit. 

ft CoBCier^e (kffnsif r,^). [F. concierge, in OF. 

cumcerges, ccmcerge, -ciarge, -sirge, *sierge, *cher^, 
whence med.L. consergius (in text of 1106); de- 
rivation unknown.] 

1 . The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden ; formerly, in France and other countries, 
the title of a high official who had the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1646 Buck Rick. HI, ^ (T.) He is known and re-known 
by the concierges, by the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, etc. 1660 Hexham Diet., Den Opper*meister, 
the Concierge, or the Chiefe-master. 1856 Motley Dutch 
Rep.^ (1861) il. 264 He directed Don Eugenio de Paralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia, 

2 . Now, in France and other foreign countries, 
The person who lias charge of the entrance of a 
building ; a janitor, porter. 

Aubrey Acc. Verulam Anecd. II. 230 (T.) Tlie 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the door, to 
put this fallacy on him with the Iooking-glas.«»e. 1840 Cos- 
tello Swnmer atmngsi Bocages IL 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleries. 1866 Mrs. H, Wood St Mart ids 
Eve xxi, Tlie concierge at Signor de Castella’s is sure to 
know her address. 

1 3. ? =Conoiergbrie. Obs. 

Drumm. of Hawth. Camid. to Pari. Wks. 186 Iluit 
all bishops bouses, concierges, abbay% & nunries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. 

If CoBcie'rgerie, -ery. In 7 consergerie, 
-ery. [F. conciergerie. f , prec. : see -ery.] 

1 . Applied in French to the office of a concierge 


(in sense i), the residence or lodge of a concierge, ' 
and used as name of a prison belonging to the 
Palace of Justice in Paris ; in some of which senses 
it is occasional in Eng. as an alien word. 

1610 Harl. Misc, (Malh.) Ill, iio Ho [Ravailiac] was 
brought out of the consergery, being the prison for the 
palace. 1628 tr. Mathieu's PowcrfvU Fav. 138 The Con- 
ciergery [transl. 1632 gaole], the Court where they pleaded, 
the Treasury, .were built neere tc^ether. s8^ Todd Cycl, 
Anat IV. 1^65/2 Amblyopia jn connection with presbyopia 
so common in the Conciergeries of Paris. 

Name of the Scotch Merchants* liouse at 
Campvere in Zeeland, Obs. 

1613 Injunctions Co 7 /im. (f Burghs in Northern N. 4 G* 
L 73 Neill Kae, Maister of the Consergerie hous of__Cam- 
pheir. Ibid. 74 The said Master of the Conser|:erie sal!' 
intertinne the merchants of the best sort of the nation, 
t CoBCi'le, V. Obs, Also 4 consile, 6 coxiceill, 
-ciele, 7 conceale. [ad. F. concilier or L. con^^ 
cilidre : see Conciliate.] • 

1 . trans. To make to agree ; to, reconcile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxxiii, iToIlem. MS.%, 
Also by vertu of hem [stars] elementis hat ben contrary 
eche to of/xr ben consiled [1535 concyled, Lat. concUiantnr^ 
and acordid. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vwed Insir. Chr, Worn, 
(1592) M 3, Whom she hath conciledunto thee. ^1570 Levins 
Manip. 1 31/14 To concile, concitiare.' 4*661 Fuller IVor* 
ikies n. 339 He . . in some .sort was conciled to the Church 
of Rome, a *687 H. More 'J'rue Crucifxe 18 Thus man 
to God, earth to conceale to heaven. _ *744 Eliza Heywood 
Fetn. Sped. O748! 1 . Ded., To. .concile the sparkling Ideas 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of the other. 

2 . To conciliate. 

XS4S RAYNOt.D Byrih Plankynde B8, The difficultie to 
concicle the good wyll of peniert people. 1555 Eden De* 
cades iS To concyle vnto hym the frende.sbyp|K; of the Ad- 
mirall. 1622 Bi*. Hall Serm. *5 Sept. (1627)494 The matron 
cares onely to concile loue by a graue & gracemll modesty. 

Concile, obs. form of Counsel. 
t OoBCiTiaMe» et. Obs. [f. L. condUdre (see 
Concile) + -ble. So in Capable of 

being conciliated ; reconcilable. 

X645MJLTON Wks. (1847)205/1 Utter disconform- 

ity, not conciliable, because not to i>e amended without 
a miracle. 1678 R. L'Estra.nge Senecds Mor. (1702) 286 
There's a Conciliable Anger, and there is an Implacable, 
t CoaciTiallle, Ohs. \y.A.\^.conctlidlml~um 
place of assembly, f. condlium an assembly, on 
type of words in -hie through P'. from E. -bulum^ 
e. g. stable. In med.L. used dcpreciatively, in 
compaiison with concilium^] A small or secret 
assembly ; a conventicle ; applied esp. to an eccle- 
siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

152* Fisher Serm. agst. Luther Wk$. 343 This onely 
chyrche is the spouse of chryst, all other sembles. ,l>e. .con* 
cylyables of the deuyll. 1589 Bacon Conirm. Ch, Eng. 
(T.), The conventicles and conciliables of hereiicks and 
sectaries. 1609 Bp. W. liAULcm Answ. Nmmless Catholic 
*43 The stolne Conciliable and conuentide of Trent, x^a 
Hales .Sc/mm 8 Until the second Council of Nice, in which 
concileable [1677 conciliable] Superstition and Ignorance 
did con.spire. 

CoBcilia’bxile (k^fesidiabi^d). [mod. ad, L. 
condlidbulum (cf. vestibule, etc.), representing tiie 
original L. more closely than the earlier condliahh ; 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] A small private or 
secret assembly ; a conventicle. 

1817 H. Hunt in Cahbeti's IVhs. XXXIL 192 , 1 belong to 
. .no Clubs, no Conciliabules, no secret Associations, of all 
which I disapprove. X840J. W. Bow uv.yi Ltfe Gregory PH, 
I. 87 This council . .wa.s a pretended one — in ecclesiastical 
language a conciliabule. 18S5 M. Pattlson Mem. vi. 185 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
E^lish Churclunan. 

COBeiliaBt (k^nsi-liant), a. rare. [a. F. 
dliant, pr. pple. of comilier to conciliate : see 
-ANT.] Conciliatory. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 4 ITien rose the old chef in 
conciliant mood. 

Conciliar (kpusi-liar), a. [f. "L. concilium + 
-All : on L. type '^concilidr-is. (There was a Inte 
L. consilidris of or pertaining to counsel : cf. the 
confusion between Council and Counsel.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings ; used 
esp. of ecclesiastical councils, 
a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. ( 1687) 199 The Emperor was 
President, .as an Orderer of the Conciliar transactions. 1700 
T. Baker Rejl. Learn, Conciliar debates, *826 W. 
Keaky (title). Historical Review of Papal ami Conciliar 
Infallibility. 1880 Hatch Bampion Led. i. 5 'I'he internal 
evidence for the history of the organization of Christianity 
ranges itself into two classes — patristic literature and con- 
ciliar literature. 

Hence Conci'liarly adv., in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. 

*656 Bramkall Replic. viii, 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. Wks. 1859 
VIII. 59 Those thing.s that were conciliarly determined .. 
by the present Council. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. Tractor. 
Secess. 182 The conciliarly determined Romish Rule. 

t CoBCiliary, a. Obs. [f. L. concilium. + -art : 
on L. type ^cotuilidrDus : in mod. F. condliaire. (L. 
had consilidrius : see Consiliary.)] Conciliar. 

*6x6 Brent tr. Sarpls Council Trent (1676) 628 His 
Majesty had caused his Divines to consmk upon. . other con- 
ciliary affalr.s. 1654 Hammond Anm*. Animadv. Ignat. 
vii. I 6. 205 They send their expresse decree . . a Sdyjaa, a 
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COHCINNITY. 


oonciliarie, dogmatical definition. 1708 Part Orig. Lower ' 
/fa. Cew7f0Ct 2S Adjournments were there Voted as solemnly : 
as any other Conciliary Decree or Resolution whatever. 

Conciliate v. [f. L. concitidt-, 

ppL stem of comiiidre to combine, unite physically 
or in thought or feeling, to make friendly or agree- 
able, to recommend, to cause to meet, to procure, 
acquire, produce ; i, concilium convocation, Couir- 
ciL. (The senses having been already developed in 
L. appear somewhat disjointedly in Eng.)] 
tl. trans. To procure, acquire, gain, get, as an 
.accession or addition. Ohs, 

154S Ld. Somerset Ejnst. Scots A ijb, To still conciliate and 
heape to your self mooste extreme mischiefes- 1709 Blair 
in Phit Treats. XXVIL 132 An admirable contrivance for 
•adding Strength and conciliating length to this Muscle. 
*794 Q* Adams <4 Exp. Philos. III. xxiv. 21 Atoms., 
can neither conciliate motion to themselves, nor continue in 
■motion longer than they are impelled, 

2. To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.) by acts which 
soothe, pacify, or induce friendly feeling, (cf. 6.) 

*S 4 S Exp. Dan. ta. iR.v, Some kinges gaue their 
daughters to forein kinges in maryage to conciliate amitie. 
*637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 47 Noblemen and Barons. . 
frequent the Assemblie to conciliat the more reuerence and 
autontie. 1751 Johnson Rambler 180 t* 7 The art of 
. . conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 1^8 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 445 His neglect of the arts which 
conciliate popularity. 1876 Grote Eik, Fragm. 71 The 
necessity of conciliating a certain measure of esteem, 
b. of things. 

1646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. 352 A philtre, or plant 

that conciliates affection. 1636 H. More Enthus. Tri. 
(r7t2) 8Using. , Vngimiturn to anoint his Temples 

to conciliate sleep. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 166 r 3 
Reasons why poverty does not easily conciliate affection, 
e. Coast, to., for. 

1662 More Philos, Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 4 Which can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Priest- 
hood. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 127 ? i To conciliate 
indulgence to . . his performances. x886 ^ Morley Mill 
Crit; Misc. HI. 42 The difficult art cf conciliating as much 
support^as was possible, for. .unpopular opinions. 

, 1 3. To make acceptable, recommend. (In quot. 
rejl.) Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss, vm. 541 Euryalus shall here con- 
ciliate Himself with words and gifts. 

4. To reconcile, make accordant or compatible. 
1573^ Abp. Parker Corr, (1853) 439, I and Dr. May did 
conciliate the old statutes and reformed them in King 
Edward’s day. ^ 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 85 How this 
ingenuous lesuite did conciliate such contrary sayings. 
a 1656 Hales Gold, Rem. iii. (1673) 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason. 1776-88 Gibbon Beet ^ 
F. xxii. (.Seager), Conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher. 1816 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XLI. 502 One method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the appearance afterwards. 
1869 Phipson tr. Guillemin's The Sun (1870) 233 q'he at- 
tempts which have been made to conciliate the two theories. 
f 6. intr. To come to a position of friendliness ; 
to make friends w/M. Ohs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 26, I owed him no 
compliments for trying to conciliate with him, 1769 Junius 
Lett. i. 6 He was called upon to conciliate and unite. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 69 There will then appear a remnant 
left in Great Britain, with whom America may conciliate. 

trans. To gain over in feeling; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and pacify- 
ing means ; to induce friendly and kindly feelings 
in ; to soothe, placate, pacify. Also absol. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1- 47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to offend the other. 1794 .S. Williams 
Vermont 184 Nature reconciles and conciliates the mind. 
1828 DTsraeli Chas. /, I. iv. 83 The .. Catholic party., 
would be conciliated by an English Catholic Queen. 1850 
Prescott Pemi II. 29s Attempts toxonciliate some of the 
opposite faction by acts of liberality. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. vi, He would never stoop to conciliate : he could 
never forget an injury. 

b. To make (things) amicable and agreeable ; 
to disarm (objections). 

180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) L xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate matters. 1884 Matich. 
Ex can. 11 June 4/7 They have done all they can to con- 
ciliate objections. 

7. [Mixture of 2 c and 6.] To win over from a 
position of distrust or hostility to (one^s side). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geos. II. 382 Thus conciliating the 
army to their side. 1803 Edmonstone in Owen Welleslefs 
JDisf 320 Every endeavour should .he made to conciliate 
that chief to the interests of the British Government. 

Conciliating (k^nsi-lii^itig ),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ING ^.] That conciliates ; that induces friendly 
feeling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 

1661 Origan's Opin. in Phe?iix (1721) I. 54 The concili- 
ating Principle of Souls and Matter. 1759 R. Hurd DiaL 
i. (R.), The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero. 
1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 11845) IV. 7 A man of more 
conciliating manners does not exist. ^1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 1 19 An excellent minister, .dignified yet con- 
'ciliating in manner. 

Hence Conci*liatingly adv. 

1880 A. Dunsmuir Vida II. 141 Come now, Vida, smd 
Mary conciliatingly. 

Conciliation (k^nsidii^-Jhn). [ad, L. concilia-' 
tion-em, n. of action from co7tcilidre to Conciliate. 

. coiuiliation {in CoX.gx.y.'\ 

1. The action of bringing into harmony ; har- 
monizing, mconcilement. 


*543 Bale Yet a Course^etc. sabfT.) The concylyacion 
of the holye scriptures and most auncient fathers. 1558 
Proclatn. Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Ref. L App. iii. 3 Until 
consultation may be had .. for the better conciliation and 
accord of such causes as . . are moved in matters and cere- : 
monies of religion. i^S Gaue. Crt, Gentiles HI. aio The 
conciliation of human libertie with Divine preditermination 
of the wil. 1877 If* Spencer Princ, Social . I, 626 This 
conciliation of the interests of the species, the parents, and 
the young. 

b. Court (tribunal) of ccmciliation : a court for 
composing disputes by offering to the parties a 
voluntary settlement, the case proceeding to a 
judicial court if this is not accepted. 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) l*,55/2 The Tribunal of Con- 
ciliation, established since 1795, is composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. The gaining or winning by quiet means. 

1553 Lady Jane Grey in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. Introd. 

6^ To. .proceed in the former commission, for the concilia- 
tion of some good peace between our said good brother and 
the French King, a 1646 J, GnEcoRV Posthuma (1650) 65 
(T.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it is required that 
there be a moderate repletion. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
81 r 8 Beneficence needful to the conciliation of the divine 
favour. 

t 3. Peaceable or friendly union. Ohs. 

1655-30 Stanley Hist, Philos. (i7oi> 628/1 Considering 
the conciliation of men among themselves. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell, Syst. i. v. 8g6 Were there not a Natural Conciliation 
of all Rational Creatures . . men could [not] have made any 
firm Cities or Polities. 

4. Conversion from a state of hostility or dis- 
trust ; the promotion of good will by kind and 
considerate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of 
amity, practiee of conciliatory measures. 

1775 Burke Sp. Concil. Colonies Wks. III. 26 If, Sir, we 
incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all em- 
barrassed. .by any incongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
straint. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt III. xliii. 158 Let conciliation 
follow chastisement. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv, 
290 A policy of studied conciliation. ^ 1880 M'^Carthy Own 
Times IV. Ivi. 224 The effect of conciliation was . . tried, 
b. aitrib. 

1839 'M.KRR'iKr: Diary Amer. Ser, l III. 18 Government., 
defrays the whole expenses under the head of Conciliation 
Money.^ 1886 Pall Mall G, 19 Aug. i/i Last year, when 
the Tories were on the conciliation line. 

6. Khet, 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Conciliation a Figure in 
Rhetorick. See Sy7iceceosisi\ ^ 1828 Whately Rket, in 
Eficycl. Meirop. 267/1 In no point more than in. .the Conci- 
liation (to adopt the term of the Latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite to consider who and what the hearers are. 

Hence Concilia tionist, an advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

1826 Blackno. Mag. XX. 228 Shall we fear to tell those 
Conciliationist.s that we can do. very well without their 
good opinion ? 

Conciliative (k^nsi-li(ativ), tz. [f. L, conciliat- 
ppl. stem of concilidre to Conciliate + -ive.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

1817 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 62 A conciliative and 
persuasive ton& 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 270 
With a conciliative show of coincidence. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. ii. 176 , 1 answered— mildly reprobatory, 
yet conciliative. [See also Consiliative.] 

Conciliator (k^nsi-rq^^toi). [a. L. conciliator, 
agent-n. from concilidre to Conciliate : see -oe. 
Cf. F. conciliatetir (r6th c. in LittreL] One who 
or that which conciliates ; esp. one who leads op- 
posed parties to be friendly to each other ; a 
peacemaker, arbitrator. 

riS7S Fulke Confut, Doct. Pnrgfory (rS77) A^f^ Some 
mediatores and conciliatojres of Origens error, with the 
erroneous practise of the church. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 
233 It would lessen the number of conciliatours : which 
cannot themselves now write, but as engagedly biassed to 
one .side or the other. 1766 Smollett Trav. xxxix. II. 
227 (Jod.) Tipping the searcher with half-a-crown, which 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
1S78 Dowden Stud. Lit. 437 He remained . . a conciliator 
among conflicting parties. 1885 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 9/1 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 
on behalf of the men. 

ConciTiatormess. [f- next + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being conciliatory. 

1866 Pall Mall G* No. 500. 83S/2 The lesser virtue of tact 
and conciliatoriness. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 247 He 
always unites a perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an 
absolute rigidity of smtement. 

I Conciliatory (k/nsrli,atori), dt. (and jri5.) [ad. 
L. type *€ot^ilidtdri-us, f. conciliator', see Gon- 
CILIATOB and -ORT. In mod.F. conciliatoire.’] 
Tending or calculated to conciliate; showing a 
spirit of conciliation, 

1376 Fleming 366 An Epistle called Con- 

ciliatorie, wherein he eraveth acquaintaunce with one whome 
he never knew^ but by report. 1777 Burke Sheriffs 
BrisiolWk&. 203 ’The annable and conciliatory virtues 
of lenity, moderation, and tenderness. 1855 Prescott 
Philip //, I, I. V. 61 He had not the conciliatory manners 
which win the favor of .. mankind. 

I b. as sh. A measure calculated to conciliate. 

1778 Learning at a Loss II. 145 Penitentials, Media- 
torials, and Conciliatories will he dispatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. 

t Conci'liatrice. Obs. [a. F. conciliatrice, 
fem. of conciliaieur Concseliatob t see -tricsb.] 
= next : also used of things personified as feminine. 


154a Becon Paihw. Prayer Early Wks. <1843) 144 Prayer 
is the head of all goodness, and the conciliatrice and pur- 
chaser of health and everlasting life. 

Cor.ci'liatrix* 7'are. ■ [a. L. concil idtrzXf^tm. 
of conciliator : cf. prec.] A female conciliator or 
reconciler. 

1611 CoTGR., Conciliatrice, a conciliatrix, recondliatrix ; 
a woman that reconciles those that were enemies. 

II Oonci'iiiroa. The Latin equivalent of Council, 
occasionally used in technical language. 

1834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. {18521 369 It is inex- 
pedient to allow the choice of academical teachers Jo the 
professors themselves, be it either to the whole Concilium, or 
to the several faculties, 1846 Grote Greece n. 111.(1849) 
II, 397 Lastly there was the general concilium and religious 
festival held periodically at Koroneia. 1838 Bushnell 
Nat. f Supernat. iy. (1864) 97 But here we have a grand 
concilium, or republic of wills, acting each for himself, 

Concinera^tioH. [f* Con- altogether 4 - Ciner- 
ation.] ' Thorough reduction to ashes ^ 
x^x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Concimiate (k^nsim.^), ppl: a. rare. [ad. L. 
conemndt-us, pa. pple. of concinndre ; see next.] 
fl. pa. pple. Made fit; fitted 
zrxfioo Hooker Serm. iii. §4. Wks. 1888 HI. 636 If God 
do suffer with unweariable toleration vessels concinnate 
unto death. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concinnate, 
made fit, finely appan-elled. 

2. adj. Of language ; Skilfully put together, 
appropriately arranged; of studied elegance or 
beauty. 

15^ Hall Ckron. Hen. VH, an. 5 (R.) He was a imnne 
of ripe iudgement in electinge and chosynge concinnate 
termes, and apte and eloquente woorde.s. 1849 Frasers 
Mag, XL. 317 Because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, 
it is especially difficult to translate it. 

Concinxiate v. Nowrar^. [f. L. 

concinndt-, ppl. stem of conchmare to join fitly 
together, etc., f. coticinn-us\ see Concinne df.] 
trans. To put together fitly; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly ; to trim, adjust, prepare fitly. 

1601 Holland Pliny xiv, xx. I. 425 Cato sets downe a re- 
ceit to trim and concinnate wine (for that is the very tearme 
which he vses) in this manner. 16^ J. King Serm. Nov. 9 
Subtiltie . . accomraodateth, concinnateth circumstances. 
1637 G. Starkey Helmanfs Vind. 52 Some do concinnate 
the Theory, others the practick of the Art. 1831 Whkwell 
in Todhunter/f iTiXf. Wls Writings (1876) 11 . 110, I am glad 
you are trying to concinnate your nomenclature. 

Hence Concinnated ppl. a. = Concinnate ppl. a. 

1637 Pkys. Diet., Concinnated, fit for the purpose, 
trimmed, apparelled. 1868 Arber Selden's Table-t. Introd. 
pin order that concinnated speech may not beguile us from 
truth, or aphorisms charm us into injustice and error. 

t Concmua’tioiX. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
cinndtidn-em, n. of action f. conemndre : see prec.] 
Skilfully putting together or properly adjusting. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions ix. 77 That knitting qualitie 
of Love to which he elsewhere properly a.scribeth the 
building, concinnation, and perfecting of the Saints, 
t Conernnef Ct, Ohs. [ad. L. continn-m skil- 
fully put together, well-adjusted.] Well fitted 
together, skilfully arranged ; hamonious. 

1369 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7 b, Which, when we 
read, we are rauished with, the elegancie and concinne 
vehemencie thereof, a 1623 Boys Wks. (1630) 137 Beauty 
consists in variety of colours, and in a concinne disposition 
of sund^ different parts. 1639 H. UEstrangk Alliance 
i?zV. 0 /^ 353 The analogy. . is concinne and proper. 

Hence f Conci-nneness. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 32 The, .concinnesse of 
his metaphons. 1671 True Nonconf. 247 The greater exact- 
ness of phrase, attainable in a Set-form. . the propriety, con- 
cinneness and gravity, that may be in [it]. 

tConcrnne, Obs. Iz.d.'L.concinnd-re.J^ 
Concinnate 

a 1619 Fotherby 1, vii. § 3 C1622) 53 Polishing and 
concinning their History, so smoothly, that there should 
not haue bene found the least note of diuersity. 

CoxiCZUnity (kpnsi'niti). [ad. X. concinnitas, 
-tdt-em,i. co7tcinn-us \ see Concinne iz. and - itt.] 

1. Skilful and harmonious adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congmity, consist- 
ency. 

1531 Flyot Gffv. I. XX, In euery of the said daunsis, there 
was a concinnitie of meuing the foote and body. 1621 
Donne Serm. cxvii* V. 56 This world a frame of so much 
harmony, so much concinnity and conveniency. 1668 H owe 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (18341 252 Mere confusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1673 Sir E. Sherburne 
Transl. Manilius Preface 7 Reasons, .grounded upon the 
Concinnity of Time and Conformity of Study. 1835 Kirby 
Hob. ^ Inst. Anim. (1852)11.303 For the sake of concinnity 
of nomenclature. 

b. (with pi.) A harmony, a congruity. f Mus. 
An imperfect concord ; cf. concinnous discord. 

1640 (j. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 317 What man 
de-spiseth not those that hunt after these deformities and 
concinnities. 1663 Petty in Rigaud Com Set. Men (1841) 
I. 103, I desire you to ask Lord Brounker . . whether there 
be any thing in it but conjectures and concinnities. 1761 
Twining Recr. ^ Studies (1882) 17 Concords, and discords, 
and concinnities or imperfect concords. 

2. Beauty of style produced by a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauses ; hence, more gene- 
rally, studied beauty, elegance, neatness of literary 
or artistic style, etc. 

tS77 Peacham Gardi Eloquence i. (T-V Cicero, who sup- 
posed figures to be named of the Grecians sekemates, called 
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thtm. cmcinmize. .comprising all ornaments of speech under 
one name. tSpj J. Sekjeant Solid Philos. 299 Art is to 
polish our Notions, and bring them to Exactness and Con- 
cinnity. 1769 Swinton in Phil. Trans, LX, 83 nofot The 
Sicilians . . excelled . . in the elaborate concinnity of their 
money. s86s Stopf. Brooke Pi/e Robertson I, 187 The 
clearness and concinnity of the thought and its illustra- 
tion. 1878 DowDEN^S'JfWi/. Lit. 183 As great a master as 
Addison of concinnity in the playful. s8Si Blackie Lay 
Serm. vi. 198 The graceful concinnity of Livy. x886 G. 
Allen Maimie's Sake xxiii, There was a neatness and con- 
cinnity about the way it worked that charmed her. 
b. with pL A studied beauty or eiegance. 

K86d VLoiiiMy: JDutch Rep, it. iii. 183 A discourse not 
likely, with all its concinnities , . to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. 

COKLCinnoilS (k^usi'nos), a. [f. L. concinn-us 
(see prec.) + -otrs.J 

1. Fitly put together or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, graceful, rare, 
i66z Glanvill L-ux.Orimt. 1(1682)3 Till something else 
appear more concinnous and rational. 

1 2. Mus, Harmonious. Obs. 

Concinnous discord (or internal) : a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

1654 CHh^hETon Physiologia 227 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound . , called . . in our language the Twang, 
1694 W, Holder Harmony xx. (1731) 147 Those [discords] 
only here consider’d, which are (as the Greeks term’d them) 
4 pt.fi.eAy], Concinnous, apt and useful in Harmony. ^ 1727-5X 
Chambers CyeLs.y., Discords are distinguished into con- 
cinnotes and inconcinnous intervals. 1746 Phil. Trans, 
XLIV. 269 A Scale adapted only to the concinnous Con- 
stitution of one Key. 1760 Stiles Anc. Grk. Music, ibid. 
LI. 721 The mutations hy concinnous intervals. 1837 Fenny 
Cycl, VII. 434/ z Concinnous inUroals, in Music, are the 
various concords. 

3 . Characterized by concinnity or studied ele- 
gance of style. 

Z831 De Quincey WkiggismYl, 123 That most con- 
cinnous and rotund of professors, Mr. Heyne, 

Hence Ooucimnonsly adv. 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Concinnous, A system is said 
to be concinnous, or concinnously divided, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous, 

t Co^Xlciozi. Obs. [ad. L. coniim-em (in later 
spelling contracted from co[n)ventidn~. 

Convention, publid assembly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf. OF. concion^ -Hon as- 
sembly, public harangue ] 

1 . An assembly. 

*533 Bellenden £.*57/(1822) 164 (Jam.) Als sone as he had 
gottxn thaim about him in maner of concioun, he apperit 
full of haterent, and . . said in this maner. — ibid. 50 He 
commandit baith the pepill to compere to his concioun. 
1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1684) I. 338/1 Paschalis . . both in 
publick concion, and in writing, .restored again to the Em- 
perors, .the Prerogative of Election. 

2 . An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangue. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov, ^ Unto whom often tymes..he 
made a solemne concion or proposition, callyng them his 
companions. ^1563-87 Foxa A. (J- M. (1596) 06/1 Onlie a 
funerall concion was used. 1644 Bulwer Chiron, 144 In 
a Concion to a Congregation of the people, 
t Co'ncional, a> Obs. [ad. L. contidndl-is 
belonging to an assembly : see prec. and -al.] Of 
or belonging to a public assembly or a public dis- 
course ; belonging to public preaching. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. 429 It is not a formal 
thanksgiving, but an annunciation or predication of Christ’s 
death — conaonal not adorative, 1646 S, Bolton Arraignm. 
Ett. 288 There is a three-fold rebuke, Fratemall, Con- 
cionall, Judicial, .the second may be done by one single 
Pastour. x6$6 Blount Glossogr., Condoned, pertaining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or to the Assembly or PulpiL 17x1 
G. Cary Phys. Phylaciick 141 Either in Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed J udiciaL 
tCo'ncionary, n;. Ohs. \pA,L,. contidndri-us 
belonging to an assembly : see -aey 1.] « prec. 

<2x654 Seloen Table»T. (Arb.) 73 There be four things a 
Minister should be at, the Conscionary part. Ecclesiastical 
story, School Divinity, and the Casuists. In the Con- 
scionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, l^th 
Latine and Greeke wholly. x68x Nevile Plato Rediv. 12 
There were two sorts of preaching; the one Concion^, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Missionaries. 
X7XI G, Gary Phys. Phytactick 1^8 As to the Concionary or 
Doctrinal Part, and Judicial or Discipline, 
t Co’ncioiiatey ^V. Ohs. [f. L. contidndt- ppl, 
stem of contimart to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f, eontion-em : see above, Cf. OF. concioner^ 
-onner.'] intr. To deliver an oration; to preach. 

a 1654 Webster Appius Vir^. v. iii. The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me concionate And oratorize, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. 

t Co’ncionative, a. Ohs.-^ [f. as prec. + -ive.] 

« CONCIONATOHY. 1864 in Webster. 

Co’nciouattor. rare or Obs. [a. L. agent-n. f. 
coniidndt-i see above. Cf.Ol^.concionateur.'] One 
who makes speeches or harangues ; a preacher. 

1623 QciCvjCRku, Co>tcio7taior, a Preacher. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Rotes iv, xi. 246 Like some simple Concionator, who 
narmng his Text in a Country Auditoiy, shut the bool^and 
mok leave of it, for the whole howre. 1830 Carlyle in 
Froude Life (1882) 11 . 129 No priest, but a concionator, 

2. (Seequot) 

*7®^ Bhu-lifs (ed. Kersey\ Concionator . . In our ancient 
Writers, a Common Council-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freeman 
call’d to the Hall or Assembly, 


t Co'uciosiatotaryy d. Obs. [ad. L. type *con- 
tiondtori-us : see prec, and -oky.] Of or belonging 
to a concionator ; pertaining to public speaking. 

1634, E. Knott (M. Wilson) Charity Maint. i. v. § 20 A 
Concionatory declamation. 1651 Smith in FullePs Abel 
Rediv., Willet 575 He., gave them some concionatory 
exhortations. Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 10. 

t Concioxia'trix:. Obs. rare^^. [a. L. fern, of 
CoNCiONATOE ; see -trix.] a woman who harangues 
the pec^le. 

c 1430 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. y. xvi. 960 Brynge foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

COHCrpiency. mnee-wd. [f.next: see-ENOY.] 
The quality or state of being concipient or con- 
ceptive ; pL concipient states, conceptive acts. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. ^848) 1 . 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said . . con- 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Concipient (k/nsi*pient), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concipient-em, pr. pple, of conci/h'e to Conceive.] 
That conceives, conceiving. 

x8i2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xv, By puffs concipient 
some in ether flit. 1825 Coleridge Lay Serm., Stntesm. 
Man. App. B, The man himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being, 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV 1 . 90 
That wondrous hermaphrodite, who Self-concipient, breeds 
from no embrace. 

Concise (kpnsars), a. [ad. L. cut up, 

concise, pa. pple. of concfdh^e to cut up, cut to 
pieces, f. con- + egedhre to cut. Cf. F- concis in 
same sense (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . Of speech or writing : Expressed in few words ; 
brief and comprehensive in statement ; not diffuse. 

<7x590 Marlowe Faust. L no, I that have with concise 
syllogisms Gravell'd the Pastors of the German Church. 
1636 B. JTonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 I'he concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat to 
be understood. 1715 Leoni Palladio's A rckiU (1742) I L 5S 
To compile this . . Treatise, in the eoncisest manner pos- 
sible. X745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman^ ii. (1841) I, 13 A 
tradesman's letters should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose. 1828 Whately Rket. in Encycl. Metrop. -zefift Other 
arguments may occur to him. .more clear or more concise. 

b. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton Moses u. (R.), Lest too concise injuriously 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
1693 SHA.DWEH,r oLinteers in. i,Pr’ythee why? be concise, 
1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Para ^iSst) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he was concise. 

e. transf. Occupying little time ; brief, direct, 
1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (i8i8) II. 40X He who has the 
benefit of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
labour. X7. . Cowper Moralizer Corrected 6 His hours of 
stu^ closed at last, And finish’d his concise repast, 
f 2. ? Containing much in little space, small and 
compact. Obs. nonce-use. 

x6i4 j. Cooke Tu Quoque in Haxl. Dodsley XL 234 A 
pretty concise room ; Sir Lionel, where are your daughters ? 
f3. (Seequot.) Obs. \h.concIdB'e to cxxtdo^xxf 
kill ; to beat severely.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Concise, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or killed. 

tCoXLcise (k^nsai’z), Obs. rare. [f. L. 
concts- ppl. stem of conetdhre to cut up, cut away ; 
see prec.] trans. To cut off, mutilate. Hence 
Couci’sed ppL a., Couci’stug vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1639 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1847) 416/2 This concising 
punishment of drcumcisers became a penal law therwpon 
among the Visigothes. x66o S. Fisher Alarm 

Wks. (1679) 4W The concised Letter-lauding Jew. 

Concisely (k/nsai-sU), adv. [f. Conoisb a. 4- 
-ly 2.] In a concise manner. 

1684 J. Goodman Wind. Bv. Con/, p. iu. (T.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments ; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorily, 17x5-25 Broome Odyssev (J,), Ulysses here speaks 
very concisely, xfi^ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 275, I define 
figure . . more conasely, the limit of solid. 

Conciseness (k^nsd-sn^s). [f. as prec. -b 
-NESS.] Concise quality ; brevity, terseness. 

x6to O. Walker Oratory 35 Such a conciseness, not onely 
avoiding . . Tautology, but savouring of . . acuteness, force, 
and clearness. 1695 Dryden Pref. znd Misc. (R.), The 
conciseness of Demosthenes. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
157 f 7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. 1856 Person Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 They value themselves . , on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton vix. 89 What is slang but an effort 
at conciseness? 

Concision (kpnsi\pn), [ad, L, conemon-em 
cutting up, u. of action f. conctdHre to cut up. 
With sense 3 cf. 

1 . The action of cutting to pieces or cutting 
away ; mutilation. 

1382 Wyclif yoeliii, 14 PepUs in the valley of concisioun, 
or sleaynge to gydre. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid,, The day 
of our Lord is nigh in the valley of concision. x6xx Bible 
ibid., warg. x668 Euborowe Ep, Polycarp 4* Ign, 78 
The violence of beasts, scattering of bones, conci^on or 
chewing of members. 180^ G. S. Faber Dissert, Proph. 
(180^ 1. 5* Then 'vrill the wine-press of God's wrath begin 
to be trodden in the valley of concision. 

2 . In Phil, iii, % (from the Geneva version of 1557 
onward) it translates Gr. mraroydi ^cutting off, 
cutting up used there instead of rrepirofiTf ♦ cir- 
cumcision ^ and applied contemptuously to the 
Judaizing Christians. 


*S 67 T. (Genev.) Phil. iii. 2 Beware of the concision 
[so R hem., and 1881; Gr. /SAeVere rijv 

Vulg. videte concisionem, Wycl. dyuysioun; Tindale, 
Cranmer dissencion]. 1607 SchoL Disc, agst, Antichr. i.i. 
45 Peter preached against the^ abuse of the lewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them, 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. ’TUns i. xo (t6xg) 219 So of such Christians 
as turn lewes againe ; beware of the concision, and be- 
take vs to the circumcision. xByg Farrar St, Paul 11 . 432 
note. Concision means circumcision regarded as a mere 
mutilation. 

t b. Hence, a rending or division (of the church ) ; 
a schism. Obs. 

1SS7 N. T. (Genev.) Phil, iii, 2 note, The false apostles 
gloried in their Circumcision, wher vnto S. Paul here al- 
ludeth, calling them concision, which is cutting of and tear- 
ing asunder of the Churche. 1642 Ansm Observ. agst. 
King 16 Whether this observer hath decided any thing who 
hath promoted the concision. <2x716 South Serm. III. Ep. 
Ded. (R.), Those of the concision who made it [the division! 
would do well to consider . . the likeliest way to settle and 
support a church. 

3. Conciseness, [so F. concision.} 

[Not in Johnson or Todd 1755-1818.] 1774 W, Hooper 
Rational Recreat. (1794) L Aavt, 2 The whole . . will .. be 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision. 1824 Byron 
Juan XV. xxii. 1865 Lewes id Fortn. Rev, IL 692 Con- 
cision gives energy, but it also adds restraint. x88a Morley 
Cobden II. vi, i6z Lord John Russell described the state of 
things with characteristic concision, 

Concistory, obs. f. Consistoey. 
f Conci'STire, Obs.-^^ [ad. L, concisUr-a a 
cutting, f. cofuzd^re to cut up.] =* Concision. 

x<^ Blount Glossogr., Concision, Concisure, a cutting or 
dividing; a rent or schism. 

t Co'Ucitate, ‘n. Obs. rare. [f. L. comiMt- 
ppl. stem of concitdre to move violently, excite, f. 
con- + ciidre to move ; see Cite.] trans. To stir 
up, rouse, excite. Hence f Comcitated ppl. a. 

1574 Rich Mercury Soldier Eiiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynding to concitate the myndes of his people, 1652 J, 
Hall Height Bloqueme p. Ivii, Condtated passions. x6^ 
in Blount Glossogr. 

t ConcitaiiiOB. Obs. [ad. L. concitdtion-em, 
n. of action f. concitdre ; see prec. Cf. obs. F, 
concitation ^Cotgr.).] Stirring up, rousing, or ex- 
citing ; agitation, excitement ; esp, of the mind. 

1533 tr. Erasmus' Com. Crede 93 Certayn men haue sayde 
that the holy ghoste . , is noughte els but the concitation or 
styrrynge of a godly mynde. 1603 Florid Montaigne n, 
xxxi. 400 So long as our pulse panted, and we feejfe any 
concitation. 1656 Stanley Hist, Philos. I. vui. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate, 
t Concita'trix. Obs, [a, L. fern, of cancitdtor, 
agent-n. f. concitdre ; see above and -TEix.] 

161X CoTGR., Conciiatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

t Conci*te, 'V. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. conciU-r^ ad. 
L. concitdre : see above.] trans. To stir up, excite, 
*554 Philpot Exam. ^ IVrii. (Parker Soc.) 429 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manslaughter, 
than plagues. 1642 Lond. Apprent, Declar. in J/arl. 
Misc, (Malh.) V. 303 Your former graciou.s acceptation of 
petitions, .hath concited us. .to address ourselves also . , to 
this honourable a-ssembly. 

t Conci'tizen. Obs. [cf. F. concito/enl} 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen. 

1428 Proc.^ at^ York, in Misc. (Surtees, No, 8s^ 4 Noght,, 
also a concitezin, bot als a straunger. a 1572 Knox Hist. 
Re/ Pref. (R.), Wliether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citizen. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
in. V. (1632)508 To gratifie their concitizens and fellowes. 
i6<3^ Earl Stirling ii, (R.), Lest that the torments 

which I feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy, 
Conok, obs. var. Conch (sense 7 ), 
Coucla’iuaiity a. [ad. h, concldmdnt-, pr, pple. 
stem of ccmldmdrel} Calling out together. 

1890 Daily Netm izknp 2/2 Reason and conscience,, 
he must . .obey their conclamant voice. 

t Oo*3iclamate,///- a. Obs. rare. [? ad. L, con- 
cldtndt-us lamented, lamentable, pa. pple. of con- 
cldmdre: see next.] ? Lamented, lamentable. 

X65X Biggs New Disp. 149 The conclamate cold ' of the 
ambient. 

t Co'UClamata, v, Obs. rare. [f. I^. cofzddmdt-, 
ppl. stem of concldmdre to call out together or 
loudly, to lament (the dead), f, c&n- + cldmdre to 
callout] To call out against 

Hence f Co*nclamated ppl. a, 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Fan. Creature Wks. (1677) 6 The so 
much conclamated and scorned peevishness of a few silly, 
unpolitick, unregarded Hypocrites. 

ConclamatioB. (kpnklamt^f'Jsn). [ad. L. con- 
cldzndtidn-ein, n. of action f. concldmdre : see prec.] 
1, A loud calling out of many together ; esp. of 
loud lamentation for the dead. 

1627 May Lucan n. 23 Such a silent woe . * Before his 
funeral! conclamation. 1705 T, Greenhill Art Embalm. 
57 (T.) The Romans used conclamation, or a general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the corps, by persons who 
waited there on purpose. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt. (1849) 
IL XV, 286 Many of the females of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with them in this 
melancholy task (bewailing the dead]. 

■f 2. A shout of approval or disapproval. Ohs. 
1651 Howell Fenice 1x5 This., was answer'd with ap- 
plauscs and wonderfull conclamations. x68o Allen Peace 
tjr Unity 94 The fore-mentioned repetitions, abruptions, re- 
sponse.s, and conclamations. 1726 Amherst Terrae Fit, 
xxii. 116 They were continually insulted with loud peals of 
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hisses and conclamatioLs oi denvn with the Mmtndheads. 
Ibid, xxxviii, 206 Amidst the insults and conclamations of 
a rascally mob. 

Conclave (IvTnkItfivl Also 8 -eleam [a. F. 
conclave L. conclave^ pi. concldvia^ a place that 
may be locked up, f. con- together + cldvis key.} 

1 1. A private room, inner chamber, closet. Ohs. 
a X400 Cov. Myst. 15 Pylat sendyth iiii knytes . . To keep 
the blody body in his dede conclave. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus n. 591 In ane conclaue all maid of Ghristall cleir: 
Inclusit thay war. 1623 Cockeram, Cmc/auey an inner 
parlour [ed. 1626 adds a priuie roome, a closet], a 1646 J. 
Gregory Posthimia (1650) 12 That they (the Septuagint 
translators] were placed everie one in a several Conclave. 
S7S3 Mrs. Delany Corr, 20 Nov. (1861) III. 241 The 
Duchess has fitted up the little room out of her conclave that 
opens into the garden in the Gothic taste. 

b. Jig. 

<rx6z6 Bacon New Ail. 11 The situation .. in the secret 
Conclave of such a va.st Sea. 1664 Evelyn Syluaiyil^ H7 
At the first peeping out of the Winter Concleave. 

2. sjec. The place in which the Cardinals meet 
in private for the election of a Pope. 

1393 Gower Cojif.l. 254 The cardinals, that wolden save 
The forme of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope. 1494 Fabyan VII. 525 Y'- cardynallys beyng in y* 
conclaue or counceyll chaumbre where y pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. 1691 W. B. Nisi. Rom. Conclave i. 1 
*Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
Timber. 1883 Addis & Arnold Catk. Did. s.v., The large 
halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as 
to furnish a number of sets of small apartments . . all open- 
ing upon a corridor. .On_ the tenth day a .solemn Mass of 
pie Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican church, and after 
it the Cardinals forna a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, taking up their respective apartments as the lot has 
distributed them. 

3. The assembly of cardinals met for the election 
of a Pope. 

1625 Heylin Microcosnios 181 Allotting it to the Conclaue 
of Cardinals. 1651 Reliq. VVotton. 360 He had been long 
a Cardinal 1 and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
Popes. 1636 Bramhall Replic. v. 205 Whom does the 
Conclave chuse ? Anuniuersall Pa.stor? No, butexpressely 
a Bishop of Rome. 1841 W. Spalding Italy li. I si. III. 
53 A conclave, which opened at Venice in March 1800, had 
raised to the papal chair Cardinal Chiaramonti. 
b. loosely. The body of cardinals. 

1613 Shaks. Ben. P7//, 11. ii. 100, I . . thanke the holy 
Conclaue for their loues. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 
23 When the news. . reached Rome, the conclave was furious. 
C. attrib. 

x68i CoLviL Whigs SuppUc. (1751) 39 So conclave fathers 
do conclude. Ibid. 157 A conclave brother. 1686 J. Ser- 
jeant Hist. Monasi. Conv. In the Conclave Election 
of a Pope. 

4. transf. Any private or close assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 60 As the Archbishop was 
sitting beneth in a conclave witli his felow Bishops about 
him, consulting togither. 16^ Austin Medit. 68 The 
Tenet and Conclusion of the Sanhedrim fthe great Coun- 
cell or Conclave of the Rabbins'. 1808 Scott Mann. ii. 
xviii, A cresset . . dimly served to show The awful conclave 
met below. 1856 Miss Mulock y. Halifax 329 The 
re-spectable conclave above-stairs. 1866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. 1. iii. 108 The three . .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. 

5. Phrase. In conclave (in senses 3 and 4 ). 

1324 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life ii. (1726) 72 The Cardinals 
then being in conclave. 1667 Milton .r. L. i. 795 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
.secret conclave^ sat. 1845 Disraeli Sybil ssg You yourself 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who are the preachers of violence. 18S2 C. Stretton 
Cheq. Life 20 The head-master . . happened to be sitting 
in conclave with some of the assistant teacher.s. 

t Concla’vical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conclave 
(see prec.) +-ic + -al: after clerical^ etc.] Of or 
pertaining to a conclave. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wk.s. /1679) 345 The New 
Testament .. lay lockt up from all the Laity, within the 
lines of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication. 
Conclavist (kf^-nkk^visth [a. F, conclaviste, 
It. conclavista, f. conclave : see above and -ISX.] 
tl. One of the cardinals in conclave. Obs. 

[1598 Florio, Conclauisia, a fellow chooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conclaue.] i6s6 Brent tr. 
Sarpi’s Hist. Coimc. Trent {1676) 518 The Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome. 1656 
Blount Glossogr.y Conclavist, one of those Cardinals that 
meet in the conclave for the election of the Pope. 

2. One who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 
1656 in Bloun't Glossogr. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 437/2 The 
Conclavist or Chamber-keeper to Cardinal Albici was lately 
put out of the Conclave. 1691 W. B. Hist. Rom. Conclave 
iii. 9 Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
him a Conclavist and two Servants. I776-88 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. Ixvi. 129 note (Seager', The Cardinals knocked at his 
door ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the .studies of 
Bessarion. 1883 Addis & Arnold Caih. Diet. s. v. Conclave, 
Each Cardinal is allowed to have two members of his house- 
hold in personal attendance upon him [in the conclave] ; 
these are called 

Coiiclrms^te, V. rare. [f. con- together with 
+ Climate : app. sngge.sted by aaii?nate.] trans. 
To inure to a climate, acclimatize. 

1864 in Webster. 18. . Ogilvie cites Q. Rev. 
t CoaclO’Se, Ohs. ra7'e. [a. OF. co7i€los*.-\ziSi 
L. coyiclaiisus closed in, f. con- + clatmis closed.] 
Closed in, shut in, enclosed. 

'CX450 Mironr SahicLcionn 4961 Thow art the gardyn 
conclose of .sweitest Aromatyze alle. 


f ConeloU'tment, Ohs. mnee wd. [f. Con--}* 
Clout v. + -meet ; cf. € 07 npatch 7 ne 7 tt.\ A clouting 
together, a patchwork. 

*593 Nashe Christ* s T. (1613) 132 Wee . . count him a 
Heathen Deuine, that alledgeth any^ illustration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all his sermons conclout- 
ments of scrij^ture. 

Conelneion, -eyon, obs. ff. Conclusion. 
Conclu’dable, «ible, a. rare. [f. Conclude : 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

X617 Hieron JVks. II. 179 That nothing, among the rites 
..was to bee slighted ouer..is thought to be iustly con- 
cludeable out of that Deut. vi. i. 2655 H. More Ath. 
Antid. (1662) 160 The Existence of the Manichean God is 
not concludible. 

Goucltlde (k^nkU7‘d), v. [ad. L. co7tclud-B‘e 
to shut up closely, close, end, f. con- + claud^re to 
close, shut.] 

I. To shut up, enclose, include, 
f 1. (in physical sense). Obs. or arch. 

X433-SO tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 423 [There] be ij waters, oon 
of whom conoludethe an yle moved to and fro with the 
wynde. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (16731 92 It is usual 
to conclude them in Parks. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. 
Philos. I. xi. 449 When an animal is concluded in a limited 
quantity of. . air, it dies as soon as the air is vitiated. 1859 
Tennyson Merlin 4- Viv. 510,1 dreamt Of some vast charm 
concluded in that star. 

1388 WvcLiF iii. 22 But scripture hath con- 
cludid [1382 enclosyde] alle thingis vndir synne. 161 x 
Bible Rom. xi. 32 God hath concluded [Gr. o-vve/cAeio-e, 
Revised shut up] them all in vnbeliefe, that he might haue 
mercy vpon all. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 111. v. 358 
Whom he has first arrested and concluded in sin. 
t2. To include, comprehend, comprise, sum up. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntis T. 500 And schortly to concluden al 
his wo, So moche .sorwe had never creature. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 160 There be. ..x. commaundementes. .but they he 
all concluded and comprehended in two. 1647 N* Bacon 
Hist. Disc. Ivi. (1651) 162 That . . the written Laws were 
wholly concluded into the Norman tongue. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. Ml. 11 In the simple Concord I conclude all his 
compounds, Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 53 Each Member 
of the City or Borough is concluded as a Citizen. 1828 C. 
Wordsworth King Chas. /, 154 It appears . . in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded almost wholly under that single 
word ‘ however*. 

t b. To shut up or comprehend within definite 
limits ; to restrict, confine. (Also with up.) Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr, Masse 118 Whereas Christ .saieth God is in 
heaven, he doth not by y* his so saieng conclud and hemen 
him ther. 1642 Declar. Lords 4* Com. 6 June 6 Much lesse 
can the Power of Parliament be concluded by his Majesties 
command. X646 J. Gregory Notes 4* Observ. 11650) 72 The 
Faithful Church of that time, concluded up in the family of 
Seth. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. n. ii. (1692) 68 Those that chuse 
to be concluded by the Letter and Text of Christ’s Testament, 

c. To confine, or shut up to. 

1646 H. Laurence Comm. 4- WarrewithA7tgels Aa 3 b, 
The .saints not so concluded to one Angell, as not to injoy 
oftentimes the service of many, 

1 3. a. To shut w^frotti a course of action, etc. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, * estop Obs. 

X382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 28 Blessid be the Lord thi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden her hoondis 
ayens my lord the kyng. 1483 Act x Rich. Ill, c. 6 § i 
The said. .Defendants be not concluded thereby, but.. may 
answer and plead to the Action. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. 
Lords (18701 85 The protestacion to be entred ther .. but 
not to conclude us from judginge of Flood. 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 176 Suffer Lazarus to go and warn my 
Relations who are not yet thus finally concluded by Death. 

b. To shut up to a course of action, etc. ; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 185 This open thing-. Concludeth 
him by suche a way, That he the feith mo nede obe^’-.^ 1S40 
Act -yz Hen. VI II, c. 36 § i Fynes with proclamacions .. 
shuld be a fynalende and conclud aswel pryuiesas .strangers 
to the same. x67x H. Stubbe Reply 24 The Theologiciaiis 
did not hold themselves concluded by the Sentiments of 
the Canonists, xdpo Locke Govt. 11. viii. (Rtldg.) 98 The 
consent of the majority shall . . conclude every individual. 
1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench 575 In .settling the value of a 
copyhold fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent, .reserved on the premises. 

"t 4. To overcome in argument ; to confute, 'shut 
up’ ; to convince. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14713 (Cott.) Wit wordes suilk war \>s.i 
Wit scil concluded and ouercummln. <£‘1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Catharinazf> R madyne,. ]?at throw gret wit & 
sutelte Concludis all my mene^ & me. 1401 Pol. Poetns 
(1859) II. 86 By verre contradiccion thou concludist thi silf. 
xsfiq Exam. W. Thorpe in Arb. Garner’S!!. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend. 153a More 
Confui. Tindale Wks. 459/2 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly therm. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 
I. 283 Though the Scythians had better Arguments to offer 
..they would not he concluded by them. [1858 Bushnell 
Sernu Ne^v Life 92 The mere seeing of any wonder never 
coneludei the mind of the spectator.] 

t b. To refote (a statement). Ohs. rare. 

1383 Wyclif Prol. 36 Job argueth asens hise enemyes . . 
and concludith many errouris that suen of hire false bileeue. 
II. To close any transaction ; to end. 

6 . tratis. To bring to a close or end ; to wind up, 
finish, close. [Said of a person, or of a final act. etc.) 

X430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy i, vi. For my beheste with deathe 
I shall conclude. 1580 Jjvin Euphnes {Ath.) 417 In euery 
triangle . . three lines, the first heginneth, the secende 
augnienteth, the third concludeth it a figure. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4* ful. ni. i. 190 His fault concludes, but what the 
law should end, The life of Tybalt. 1592 Earl Essex in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 237 III; X64 My Lady Walsingham . . 


doth now conclude all sutes with one request. x66o T. 
Willsford Scales Comm. 313 Saturday concluding both 
moneth and J'ear, and Sunday beginning the year 1660. 
X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian {1824) 697 She would have 
concluded her days within the walls of San Stefano. Mod. 
This concluded the proceedings of the meeting, dhsol. 
X847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 429 A solemn grace Concluded. 

t b. To put an end to, ' do for ’ (a person), (Now 
kztmorous.) 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ivsiine 118 a, The stratigem 
that concluded the Father. 16x2 Shelton Quix. Li. iv. 
24 Pity him instantly or else .. I will conclude thee, and 
annihilate thee. 1862 E. Lear Nonsense Bk., He jumped 
over the cliff, Which concluded that person of Cromer, 

t e. Const, with OiJiA 

*533 Elyot Cast. HeUke{x$ef) H va, And here I con- 
clude to speake of exercise, — Gov. 11. vii, And here 
I conclude to write any more at this tyme of mercy, 

6 . aLsol. To make an end of an action, e.g. 
speech or writing ; to end, finish, close {with Qjby\. 

15x4 Barclay Cyi. 4« Uplondyskm. p. xlix, Concluding 
with this clause. 1526 Pilgr. Perf fN. de W, 1531} 303 
The bysshops concludynge answered and sayd, We haue 
no kynge but Cesap 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 222/2 After 
much communication, hee concluded wyth mee, & sayd, 
how that I was but a foole. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 57 
And to conclude, The Victorie fell on vs. 17x6-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett. I. x. 37 By this time, you are ready to 
fear I shall never conclude at all. x8ia Byron Har. n. 
Ixiii, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began. 1840 Hood Dp Rhine 55 My paper being filled . • 

I must conclude with kind regards to Emily. 

7. intr. Of things ; To come to a close or end ; 
to close, end, finish, terminate. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 839 Her heavy anthem still con- 
cludes in woe. 1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 392 To avoid all negotiation, because it would con- 
clude with the dishonour of the Pope. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 207 i* 12 Nothing is ended with honour, 
which does not conclude better than it began. 1883 Law 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div, 457 The report, .concluded as follows, 
f b. To end, issue, or result ht ; *«End v. 3 b. 
a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 4^5 1 ^*^ 

..at last conclude either in Popery or Atheism. X663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 336 All pious frauds have ever 
concluded at last in Superstition or Atheism, or the ruine 
of that . . Party that used them. 

III. To come to a conclusion, infer, prove. 

8 . To arrive by reasoning at a judgement or 
opinion ; to come to a conclusion, draw an infer- 
ence, infer, deduce, a. with subord. cl. 

c 13W Chaucer Frank/. T. 694, I wol conclude that it is 
bet for me To sleen myself. 1460 Capgrave Ckron. 172 
The Pope concluded that he regned nevyr but be strength 
and violens. 1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 b, 
Resell, Angelas, and other doctours determTOeth and con- 
cludeth that, etc. 161 X Bible Rozn. iii. 28 Therefore wee 
conclude, that a man is iustified by faith. 1668 Hale PreJ. 
Rollers Abridgm. 7 It were a vain thing to conclude it is 
irrational, because not to be demonstrated, .by Syllogismes. 
I7T9 De Fob C-rusoe i. xvi, By his way of speaking, I con- 
cluded there were six. 1818 JAS. Mill Brit. Iftdtall. iv, 
iv. 129 Concluding that his life was in danger. 

b. with obj. and mf. cofnpl. {to be often omitted). 
CX532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1071 Ye have con- 
cluded you a phisycion. 1338 Starkey Englafid i. iv. 138 
Reson conclud yth bothe necessary and expedyent to be, to 
have al lawys in the vulgare tong. 1628 Ford LoveVs 
M d. 1. iii, Then you conclude me proud ? 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, fref. 17 We cannot but conclude such Prognostics 
to be within the circle of possibilities. 1749 Fielding Toth 
Jones VH. xiv, Some concluded him dead. X756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 12 The greatest part of the 
governments, . must be concluded tyrannies. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 262 We concluded it unsafe to anchor. 

c. with simple obj. : To infer. 

£■1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 125 Yif I haue concluded 
So|>e of )>e vnselynesse of shrewednesse. c x^po Rom. Rose 
7470 Shaltow never of apparence Scene conclude good con- 
sequence. 1583 Babington Comtfiand^n. \. {1637) 4 That 
we might Conclude liberty thereon to sinne at our pleasure? 
. . No, no. 1639 Fuller Holy War vi, To conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largenesse of the measure. 
X67X Milton P. R. ii. 317 What conclud’st thou hence? 
1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 36 All this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 201 From 
EA in the Second, we may conclude not only E, but O. 

d. absol. or with preps. [Chiefly as to manner.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. vii, To conclude truely. 1611 

Bible Transl, Pref. ii Not to conclude or dogmatize vpon 
this or that peremptorily. 1701 Jer. Collier tr. M. 
A urelius 82-3 Don’t you conclude upon any real damage ; 
for there’s no such thing. 1739 Johnson if xxviii, 
You . . conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1834 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 
Admin. (1837) III. 19 Our own experience certainly con- 
cludes unfavourably to the use of the wig. 1869 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Ess. II. 164 From the omnipresence of geometry, 
Oersted thus concludes to a universal beauty of form. 

i*9. trazts. To lead to the conclusion ; to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a person, an argument, 
etc.) Const, obj. and compl., or subord. cl. Obs. 

tS49 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, 
Nothyng. - but that, .may be concluded, and proued by the 
scripture. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 1. i, The success 
Concludes the victor innocent. 1687 H. More A pp. A ntid. 
X. § 7. 207 That our arguments are sophistical because they 
. .conclude that there is an incorporeal substance in beasts. 
1719 De Foe Crmoe II. xii. 257, I.. concluded to 

the commanders that tliey had done what they . . should 
have been ashamed of. a X797 Burke Tracts Popery Laws 
Wks, 1842 II. 434 This mode of conviction . . concludes the 
party has failed in his expurgatory proof. 

1 10. intr. To lead to a conclusion, be conclu- 
sive. Obs. 
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1536 Pi??/. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Thy reason in this 

case concludeth not. a S619 Fotherby Atiuom. i. viii. § 3 
(1622) 58 No part of his Objection concludeth for pure 
Atheists. 2653 Ashwell Fides Apost. 155 This is hut a 
negative argument, and concludeth not. 2713 Berkeley 
ffylas ^ Pkil. lily This objection concludes equally against 
a creation in any sense. 1724 Fortescue-Aland Pref. to 
Fortescnds Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. 7 The Argument will equally 
conclude to both. 

XV. To bring or come to a decision, settle, de~ 
cide, determine. 

11 . tram. To bring (a matter) to a decision or 
^ttlement ; to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law), b. To settle, arrange finally (a treaty, 
peace, etc,). 

1533 X0. Berners Pwibr, I. cxl. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder their lorde the Ei'Ie of B'landers, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage.^ 2568 Grafton Chron, 11. 736 The 
French king .. determined to conclude a truce. 2586 J. 
MoiOViWK.Girald. Irel. hx liolinshedll. Such orders 

as are concluded, and established in parlement. 1592 
Shaks, I PJen. FI, v. iv. 107 Shall we at last conclude 
eifeminate peace? 2652 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 
3 Five Commissaries . . who should treat of the differences 
and should have power to conclude them. 2792 Anccd. 
W. pan. viii. 187 He had concluded a treaty with Spain. 
2885 Sir jT. C. Mathew Law Rejf>. 14 Q. Bench Hiv. 463 
The case is concluded practically by the decision in Read 
V. Anderson, 

12. To come to the conclusion or decision {to do 
a thing), to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const, inf. ox snbord. cl. 

^:243o Lydg. Bochas i. viii. (1^38) iib/i This stepmother 
. . concluded hath in her entencion Him to destroy, c 2490 
Caxton Blanckardyit 205 They concluded with in them 
selfe, that they sholde lye al nyghte in their hanieys. c 2532 
Ld. Berners Htion xlix. 263 He ..concludyd to send for 
all his men of warre. 2593 Shaks. Lner, 1830 They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. 2621 Bible Acts 
xxi. 25. 1639 Fuller Holy War u. xxix. (16471 81 The 
Emperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 2707 Funnell Foy. (1725) 153 Finding a loss in 
boiling our meat we concluded to eat it raw. 2793 Sm baton 
Edystone L. § 262 We concluded to drop an anchor as soon 
as we got into clean ground. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(2842) L 623 It was concluded to bring him to trial 283a 
Bk Quincey C?ssars Wks. 286a IX. 85. 2853 Miss Yonge 
Heir Redd, vii, She . . concluded that she would wait. 2858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrnh. I. 79 My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. 186. Conington Writ. (2872) I. 126. 
2876 li. Stf.phen Hist. Eng. Thought 1. 422 He. .concludes 
to express his sentiments. 

't' fo. pass. (Cf. to be determined, resotzied.) Ohs. 
1452 Dk. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 23, I .. am 
fully concluded to proceed in all haste again.st him. 2470- 
85 Malory Arthur i. xi, At the last they were concluded 
that Merljm shold goo with a token of kyng Ban. 25^ 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cerius, I am concluded to do it. 
2643 CAngier] Lane. Vail, Ackor 3 We are all unani- 
mously concluded to be ayding and assisting, 
f 13. inir. To come to a decision, make an ar- 
rangement or agreement, resolve, determine, a. of 
on, upon (a question, a tiling to be done, etc.). 

247s Caxton '^ason b, Jason . . hering the fayr Myrro 
so ordeyne and conclude of tlieir sodayn departing. 2490 
— Eneydo5'n\.Cs.%o) 231 Whan. . they had concluded togyder 
of ther besines. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cHv. 185 
I’o conclude on another maner of peace. 2599 Hakluyt Voy, 
I I. XI . 42 The N egros and we soone concluded of price. 26^ 
Pepys Diary {1879) I Y. 97 ,We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. 2725 De Foe Voy. 
round (18401 30 They might, .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 2727 Philip Quarll (28161 34 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 2796 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Warning m. 283 Peace has been concluded upon. 

Tb. wilh (a person, etc.): To agree, come to 
an arrangement, make terms. Obs. 

246a Edw. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 42 I. 127 {They] 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward enemyes as well of Fraunce and of Scotland. 
2586 Warner Alb. Eng. i. vL (2612) 20 Concluding with his 
companie how to conuay her thence. 2592 Lambarde A rch, 
(16351 213 Howsoever they should conclude amongst them- 
selves. 2680 C’tess Manchester in Hatton Corr. (1878) 
217 My Lord hath concluded w^Ji* him to travell my son. 

fe. To close (an opinion). Obs. 

2586 T. B. La Prhuaud. Fr. Acad. (1589)259 Concluding 
with their opinion who persuaded to hght. 
tl4. tram. To decide or determine upon. Oh. 
/:iS32 Ld. Berners Hnon. Ixv. 223 These .iL traytours 
deuysyd and concludyd the deth of Huon. 1603 Knolles 
Hist Turks 2372 His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and. .should have been put in execution the next day. 
15 . intr. Sc. Law. In a summons (now, only in the 
Court of Session) : To state formally, in a clause 
called the * conclusion ’, the object or objects sought 
for- See Conclusion 14 . 

^ 2826 in P. Shaw Cases lY. 310, I am now satisfied that it 
is not nece.ssaiy to conclude for expenses. 1868 Act 32-2 
Viet. c. lot § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude 
and decern for general adjudication. 

t Conclude, sb. Obs.^^. [f. prec.] Conclusion. 

J* Sherley in W, Bradford Plymouth Plant. (Mass. 
H.ist, Soc.) 406, I shall write this generall leter . . hoping it 
Will be a good conclude of a. .costly and tedious bussines. 

Concluded (k^kb 7 *dM), ppl. a. [f. Con- 
clude V. + -ED 1.] Finished, determined, settled, 
closed, etc. ; see the verb. 

2t^ Grafton Chron. II. 666 [They] neyther would, nor 
once di^t ^pugne his conclude purpose. 1603 Knolles 
Ilist. Turks (1638) 292 Hearing of the former concluded 
peace. 2665 Manley Grotms* Low-C. Warres ,264 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace. 


•f" Co2iclll.*d01ice- Obs i, rare. Xin conclildcre 

to Conclude + -ENCE.] ^next. 

2650 Vind. Hammonds Addr. 37 § 78 Against the con- 
cludence of a Negative Argument. 2677 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Man. ii. iv, 159 The third Allay to the concludence 
of this Argument. 

t ConclTi'dency. Oh. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
Quality of being * concliident { ; conclusiveness. 

2647 Power oL Keys iv. 77 Against the conciudency of 
that which is inferr’d. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 
96 The edge and conciudency of those Physical Arguments. 

t C03iclil'dexi.t, a. Ohs. [ad. L. concludent-ein, 
pr. pple. of concludet'e, .^% prec. : see -ent.] That 
‘concludes* a question or an opponent (see Con- 
clude V. 10, 4 ) ; conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

2572 Grindal Let. to Abp. Parker Wks. (1843) 327, I 
thought, when I read it, that his arguments were never 
concludent. 2622-" 62 Heylin Cosmogr. ni. (1682) 168 A 
matter of strong presumption, if not demonstrably con- 
cludent. 2726 Ayliffe Parerg, 447 Nor is a Proof .said to 
be concludent, unless the Quality-.annex'd be also provd. 

t Gonclu-deutly, adz/. Oh. ^ £f.prec. +-ly^.j 
Conclusively, decisively, convincingly. 

<^2555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 48 How 
fitly, how aptly, and how concludently the adversaries 
impugn the same. 26. . Swinburne Spousals{t()%ii) 43 [He] 
more confidently than concludently affirmed the same, 
b. By way of conclusion or inference. 

2674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist, fed, 2) 119 To attribute 
such acts, .unto God. .and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludendy make him the Author of Sin. 

Ooncluder (k^nkb^'doi). [f. Conclude?;, + 
-eeL] One who or that which concludes, in 
various senses of the verb. 

2602 CoRNWALLYES Ess. It. xlv. (2630 249 Death . .that con- 
cluder of raortalitie. 2738 Warburton Div.^ LegaL App. 
45 Such a Concluder would have made Aristotle himself 
forswear syllogism. 

Coneludible : see Concludable. 
Concludillg (kfmklw-diq), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC I.] The action of the verb Conclude. 

2530 Palsgr. 207/2 Conclndyng, discussion. 2543-4 aIc/ 
35 Hen. VIII, c. 22 Concludinges of peace, amitie, and 
Concorde. 2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 298 Such a dull 
concluding of her dayes. 2659 O, Walker Or-atmy 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, called Peroratio. 
OoncltFding, ppl. a. That concludes. 

1 1. Conclusive, decisive, convincing. Obs. 

2626 Brent tr, SarpVs Hist. Couttc. Trent (1676) 246 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 2725 tr. Dupids 
Eccl. Hist, lyth C. I. vi, v. 258 He maintains there that all 
the Pa.s.sages are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, final. 

2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. s'* I. 460 When our 
sentence consists of two member-s, the longer should, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
HI. 53a As the concluding words., were uttered. 2863 
Lyell Antiq. Man 3 In the concluding chapters. 

t Concltfdmgly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + 
Conclusively'', decisively. 

2639 Laud in Prynne Canferb. Doom (1646^ 274 King 
James . . made this answer; that he writ that not conclud- 
ingly, hut by way of argument only. 2658 in Baxter Saving 
Faith ii. 9 My discourse doth not conciudingly evince the 
contrary, a 2662 Heylin Life Laud (1668) 206 They do 
conciudingly demonstrate, That, eta 

t ConclU’Se, ’f. Obs. [ME, condnsed pa. pple., 
f. L. comlus-Ms, B*. conclus pa. pple. + -ED. Ferh. 
only found in pa. pple, Cf. Conclude v. 4 .] 
tram. To overcome in argument, confute. 

012300 Cursor PL 24713 (GStt) Wid wordis suilk war J>ai 
. .wid skill conclused and ouercomen, 
tC03icl*amble, Obs. [f. L. type *com 
clzisibiiis^ f, ppl. stem of concludPre to Conclude : 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

2654 Hammond Answ. Animadv. Ignat, iv. I5 2. 86 Not 
. . conclusible from the words of Clement. 422660 — (J.), 
Tis. .conclusible from God’s prescience, that, etc. 2755 in 
Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

COBClusiou (k^nkl/ 7 ;pn). Also 4 -siotua, 
-cioun, 4~7 -syon, 5 -^8701113, -oyon, 5-6 -cion, 
6 Sc. -sione. [a. F. conchtsion, ad. L. comlitsion-' 
em, n. of action from concludPre to Conclude.] 

1 . The end, close, finish, termination, ‘wind up* 
( 4 ?.^. of a speech or writing). (See also 4 .) 

2382 Wyglif Ezeh. vU. 23 Mak thou conclusioun, or ende. 
2447 Bokenham Seyntys IBosIo.) Introd. 7 To drawe to a 
conclusyoun Of thys long tale. 2535 Coverdale iiV4:r^4r. x. 
24 Who wyl then warne him to make a conclucion? 2665 
Boyle Occas, Refj. (x67S> 70, I .. begin to be weary of 
writing..! think it high time to hasten to a conclusion. 
2752 Johnson Rambler No. 207 F 20 The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first books. 2832 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. IL 36 When the excess of 

mouths above employment shall bring the felicity to a con- 
clusion. 2882 J. Russell Haigs 23 The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page, 

2. An issue, final result, outcome, upshot, 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 103 With swich conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun Cresus. .That high upon a gebet 
dyde ! 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Whan thou 
shalt begynne eny werke, pray god of heipe to bringe yt to 
a good conclusion. 2568 Grafton Chron. IL 679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were brought to none effect or 
conclusion. 2635 R. Bolton Conf. Affi. Consc. ix. 45 What 
will be the conclusion of all this? 1643 Burroughes Exp. 
Hosea xvil (2652) 442, I am afraid he will cast me off in the 
conclusion. 2777 Burke Corr. (2844) II. 202 The intelli- 
gence , , received, is not of the conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that cxmclusion is no ways doubted. 


S. Phrases, a. In conclmim i {a) in end, 
at last ; {b) to conclude or sum up, finally ; also 
(formerly) in short. AX^o*\:at c.,forc., upon c.{<oh^.). 

cxsSfi Chaucer Pard. Proi. 126 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
conclusioun, Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale, a 2456 
Kut. de la Tour (1868} 65 For conclusyon her. .euelle defies 
passed the good. 2494 Fabyan ii, xxxvii. 27 Incon- 

clucyon he was deuouryd . . of the sayd monstre. 2524 
Barclay Cyt. Uplondyskm. p. Iviii, Suche loue ofte 
proueth faynte at conclusion, 2550 Nicolls Tkucyd. 82 
(R.) And for conclusyon it is a thynge impossyble. 4r25so 
wife in Mondies Skin 591 in Ha2;L £. P. P. IV. 204 At 
shorte conclusyon, they went their way. 2591 Shaks. Two 
C ent, n, i. 90 In conclusion, I stand affected to her. a 2714 
Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 465 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trasted him. 1845 Bright Sp. 
Game Laws 26 Mar., I will say, in conclusion, that I am. 
delighted with this meeting. 

4. The last part or section of a speech or writing, 
in which the main points are summed up. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 71 161 J’his is my conclusion, I'o 
clerkes lete I al this disputison. 2553 T. W ilkon Rhet. 4 b, 
The conclusion is a clarkely gathcrynge of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyng up of it altogether. 2611 
Bible Eccl xii. 23 Let vs heare the coudusion of the 
whole matter : Feare God, and keepe his commandements. 
a 2723 Sharp Wks. I. ix. A text . . that I . . leave with 
you, .as the sum and conclusion of my preachiug. 

f b. A compendious or inclusive statement or 
description. Obs. rare. 

24S0-X530 our Ladye 60 All that god asketh of man, 
ys ronteyned v rider one conclusyon of Chari te. 249.3 Retro, 
nilla 22 She was . . for short conclusion Called tiie clere 
myrroure of all perfection. 

e. Gram, The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence ; the apodusis. 

5. A judgement or statement arrived at b}' any rea- 
soning process ; an inference, deduction, iiiduction. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 23705 Title iFairf.i, A predicacioun wip 
be conclusioun ker-a-pon. 1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles iv. 68 
Er they come to clos a-comhrid |>«:y were, |?at |>ei f>e 
conclucioun j?an constrewe ne coul>e. 2570 Billingsley 
Euclid i. i. 9 Last of all is pnt the conclusion, which is in- 
ferred and prqued by the demonstration. 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. xiii. 72 The^ third Act [of IniellectionI is that 
which connects propo.sitions and^deduceth conclusions from 
them. 2736 Butler /I 1. vi. Wks. 1874 jl. xiS People 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 2760 Goldsm. Cii. W. ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute's ex|.»erience may probably 
destroy. x86o Tyndall Glac. ir. 239 More like a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science. 186^ Bright Sp. 
Canada 23 Mar., We must then came to this inevitable 
conclusion. 2887 Times 9 Dec. 10/2 He jumped to a con- 
clusion that was utterly baseless. 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; spec, the last of the 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced 
from the two former or premisses. 

24174 Caxton Chesse iii. v. (2860) Gvj, The conclucions 
and the sophysms of logique. 25^ Pappe w. Hatchet (184^) 
24 Drawing all the lines of Martin into sillogismes, etierie 
conclusion beeing this ‘ Ergo Martin is to bee harigd 
2654 Whitlock Zaoiomia 26 Where I ihinke is all the 
Premises, A Poole sayd it, must needs be the Condusion, 
1726 Addison Freeholder (J.), He granted hinq both the 
major and the minor ; but denied him the conclusion. 2887 
Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. 96 If either of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

e. The action of concluding or inferring, rare, 

*53* Thynne CkauceVs Wks. Ded,, In whose [Chaucer's] 
workes is . . suche sharpnesse or quyeknesse in conchi.syoii. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- CL iv. xv. 28 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes, And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. 2635 Barbiffk Mil. Disdpl, 
ii. (2661) 4 The censure of some . . that they will find more 
Postures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is any need of. 

f 6. With the notion of *■ inference * obscured or 
lost : A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenet. Obs. 

2393 Gower Cmf. III. 205 Unto this conclusion, That 
tiranny is to despise, I finde ensample in sondry wise. 2395 
Oath of Recant, in Academy 17 Nov. {18831 332/1 pat i 
ne defende [no] condu.sions ne techynges of the lollardes. 
2477 Caxton Dictes F.pil. 146 In the dyctes and sayengys of 
Socrates, .my saide lord hath left out certayn. .conclusions 
towchyng women. 1554 Latimer in Strype Eccl Mem. 
in. App. xxxiv. 91 Thus, lo I I have written an answer to 
your conclusions. <22687 Petty Pol Arith. 1,1690^ 116 
Having handled these ten Principal Condu.sions. 
t 7. Something propounded for suhuion or mathe- 
matical demonstration ; a proiiosition, problem. 

C2392 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 2, I piiri>ose to teche tlie a 
certain nonibre of conclusions apertenyug to the same in- 
strument, Ibid. IL § I Her bygynneu the conclusions of 
the Astrelabie. i. To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after liir cours a-lx>wte. 2552 Recordk 
Pathw. KnowL 1. xxvii, So that the circle Is iu.stely made 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purports 2663 J. 
Rolijxik in Mrq, Worcester's Cent Inv.. Exact Def. 8 
Several . . rare, useful, and never formerly heard of JHathe- 
nxatical Conclusions, 

t b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Oh. 

2303 Gower Conf 1. 246 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shufoe be confusion Unto this knight. 2608 Shaks. Per. i. 
i. 56 Read the conclusion, then, .He reads the riddle. 

T 8. An experiment. Oh. e.xc. as in b. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i, ii, This conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauour ne for mede. 2529 Interl. Four Ele- 
ments in Hazl. Dads ley I. 39 This proveth. .That the earth 
must needs round be ; This conclusiou doth it try. 2594 
Plat ffioell-ho. n. (title), Diuerse chimicall conclusions 
concerning..Distillation. 1606 Shak.<;. Ant. Cl. v. ii. 358 
She bath pursu’de Conclusions infinite Of easie wayes to 



CON-CLUSIONAl,. 

4 ye. 1624 Bacon New Atlantis XBa\irC) We practise 

likewise all conclusions of grafting, .as well of wild trees as 
fruit-trees. 1670 Walton Lives 11. 127 Some part of most 
days was usually spent in Philosophical Conclusions. 

b. To try conclusions (also, formerly ’f to prove 
cJ^to try {a) cofic/usion) : to try experiments, to 
experiment; trans/. to engage in a trial of skill, 
strength, etc. (Now associated with sense 2 , as if 
= ‘ to try the issue, see what will come of it \) 

2601 Chester Lenw's Mart, cxvi, If their eyes trie not 
conclusion They will not trust a strangers true reporting. 

Shak^^ H am. iii. iv. 195. 1602 Rowlands Greene's 
Ghost 35 Either he would haue restitution for his purse, .or 
they would trie a conclusion at Tyborne. 1619 W. Sclater 
Expos. I rhess, (1630) 311 As if. . to giue our Saviour, the lye, 
and to proue conclusions with the Almighty. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 37 His poor and beggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he hath, and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions withal. _ 1719 D’URFEy Pills (1872) III. 314 But try 
no mad Conclusions. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago "Vf Put 
his tissues under the microscope and try conclusions on 
him. iSSii. L'pool Daily Post 23 June 5 To day Australian 
cricketers will try conclusions with a Liverpool team. 

t 9. Purpose, aim, end. Ohs. 

£ X374 Chaucer T ray Ins 1. 480 Only, lo, for this conclu- 
sioun. To likyn her the betre for his renoun, C1386 — 
IMiJe's Prol, 115 Tel me also, to what conclusioun Were 
membres maad. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 340 To what finall 
conclusion They wolde regne kinges there, . . 

10. The result of a discussion, or examination of 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agreement. (See Con- 
clude V. 12 , 13 .) 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2643 Hypermestre-, Thou ne- 
scapest _ noght . . But thou consente . . Tak this to thee for ful 
conclusioun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 85 After her con- 
clusion taken, a 1333 Ld. Berners Hnon clviii. 608 [He] 
had harde all the conclusyon that the abbot had taken with 
these prynces. 1602 Carew Surv. Cortm. (1811) ii The 
conclusion ensued, that his charges must be borne. 1614 
Raleigh Hht. World iii._ 128 Their standing out, hindred 
hot the rest from proceeding to conclusion. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier 40 At Leip.sic, February 8th., 1630 . . 
the protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual de- 
fence. .these were the famous conclusions of Leipsic. 1747 
Col. Rec. Penn. V. 155 There should be reason to think 
they were come to some Conclusion, on the several matters 
before them. ^ Mod. He has come to the conclusion not to 
prosecute the inquiry. 

11. The concluding, settling, or final arranging 
((?/*apeace, treaty, etc.). (See Conclude v. ii.) 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 730 Now let us . . return to the 
conclusion of the peace. 1632 Hayward tr. BiondVs Ero~ 
mena 14 Hee had condescended to the conclusion of the 
marriage (so long . . suspended 1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. 
Courts 156 The Conclusion of the Cause. 1830 Alison ATwh 
J$nrope VIII. liv. § 75. 536 The. .object of his mission, .was 
the conclusion of an armistice. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 354 
By the conclusion of treaties or the disbanding of armies, 
d* 12. The action of shutting up, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Ohs. rare. 

1676 Hale Contempt . r. 169 The conclusion of them under 
chains of darkness, .m Hell fire. 

13. Law. An act by which a man debars himself 
from doing anything inconsistent with it ; * a binding 
act ’ (Wharton Law Diet ) ; a bar or impediment 
so arising, an estoppel. (See Conclude 3 .) 

. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. ii. xliv.(i638) 141 Without it be by 
such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or estop- 
pell.^ 1641 Termes de la Ley nx Conclusion is when a man 
by his own act upon Record hath charged himselfe with a 
dutie or other thing : as if a freeman confesse himselfe to 
bee the villeine of A. upon record . . hee shall be concluded 
to say in any action or plea afterwards, that hee is free, by 
reason of his own confession. x^x^ CCsms'e. Digest (ed. 2) 
II, 438 It was determined, that though the fine operated at 
first by conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the heir. 

14. Sc. Law. The concluding clause (or para- 
graph) of a Summons, which sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
itself, as stated in the Summons. Cf. Conclude 
z;.T5. 

Now (since 1876) only used in actions in the Court of 
Session, in which the Summons still proceeds, in antiquated 
form, in the name of the Sovereign, thus : ‘ Victoria, etc. 
Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to us by oUr lovite, 
etc.' ; and after setting forth the names of the parties, etc., 
* concludes ' in such terms as ‘ Therefore, it ought and should 
be found and declared, that ' or ‘ Therefore the defender . . 
ought and should be decerned and ordained, .to, etc.’ The 
clause usually further ‘ concludes ' for the expenses of the 
action. 

1826-7 Stair iv. 5 . § 3. There uses a conclusion to be added 
for payment. 1830 Act x^^ 14 Viet. c. 36 § 1 [The Sum- 
mons shall set forth the names of parties] and the conclusions 
of the Action. 1873 Dove Wilson Sheriff Court Pract. 
100 § 6 The conclusion for expenses is very briefly stated. 
It is always well to insert it. 

15. Foregone conclusion.', see Foregone. 

(As used by Shaks., variously referred to senses 2, 8, 10.) 

t Oouclu'Sioual, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Conclu- 
sion + -AL : perh. repr. a med.L. '^conclusiondlis) 
Of or pertaining to the concinsion ; final. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 188 Thys one 
Secrett conclusyonal know thou. ^ 1693 G. Hooper Disc. 
Lent 278 (T.) Conclusional separations. 

t Cpncln'sioually, adv, Ohs. rare. [£ prec. 
4 - -LT^.] By way of concinsion or inference. 

.1374 Dee Dzrtri' (Camden Spa) 37 Conclusionally than , . 
one part of my present sute. .is, etc. 
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Conclusive (kpnkD7‘siv), a. [ad. late L. con- 
cluslv-us^ i. cofulus- ppL stem of concludcre z see 
Conclude, and -ive, Cf. F. conclusif^ -ive.J 
f 1. Summing up, summary. Ohs. 

1390 Greene Neuer too late {1600)9 ‘ So women are vni- 
uersaliy mala necessarian wheresoeuer they be eyther bred 
or brought vp.’ With this conclusiue period hee breathed 
him. 

2. Concluding, closing ; occurring at or forming 
the end. (Now rare) 

1612 Woodall Surg.MateW^'s. (1653) 367 The Epilogue, 
or Conclusive part ; of this Treatise. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa {xZxxY^ . 177 The following short billet ; inscriptive 
and conclusive parts of it in her own words. 1813 Scribhleo- 
mania 77 The judgment, .delivered in the conclusive line, 
b. Final, definitive. 

1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 357 A conclusive 
revolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc. : That closes 
or decides the question ; decisive, convincing. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc.ix. v. 151 If a man will. . cleare 
himselfe by an Oath.. he may be.. heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
done. 1690 Locke Toleraiio?i ii. Wks. 1727 II. nSx Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 33 As to the purchaser of the estate . . the act was 
final and conclusive, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. ix. 273 These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier]. 

1 4. Law. That ‘ concludes * or debars ; binding ; 
see Conclude 3. Ohs. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. Ixvi. (1739) 146 The Grand 
Charter. . was conclusive to the King. 

Conclu-sively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 

1. fa. In conclusion, to conclude, finally, in 
short. Ohs. b. In the end, at last, ultimately. 
Now rare or Ohs. 

1332 Huloet, Conclusiuefyt or in conclusion, summaie, 
sunmtatimy vix tandem. 1638 Heywood Rage Lucrece 
Wks. (1874) V. X79 Conclusively hee’s from a toward hope- 
full gentleman Transeshapt to a meere Ballater. 1648 A. 
Burrell Cord. Calenture 8 What can be expected but con- 
fusion, and conclusively desolation. 

■f 2. By way of conclusion, inferentially. Ohs. 
1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 378 The contrary was either 
e^resly or conclusively there. 

3. In a conclusive manner ; so as to conclude or 
decide the question or matter ; decisively, finally. 

X748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iv. 382 A Problem . . too 
deep.. to b® determined Conclusively. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1 . 462 The judges do not consider them [English court 
reports] as conclusively binding. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
46 The costume of the figures . . seems conclusively to esta- 
blish the fact. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (x88o) 121 Meristic 
law. .puts this out of his reach conclusively. 

Conclu'siveness. [f* as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being conclusive ; decisiveness. 

1677 Hale Prim. OHg. Man. i. ii. 57 Consideration of 
things to be known . . and of their several weights, conclu- 
siveness, or evidence. 1843 Whately Logic in Encycl. 
Metrop. 198/1 To analyze some clear and valid arguments, 
and to observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 

Conclusory (k^nkl^-sori), rare. [i.'L.con- 
clus- ppl. stem + -ORY : on L. type *conclus5ri-us.'] 
Relating or tending to a concinsion ; conclusive. 

1846 Worcester cites Clarkson. x868 J. H. Stirling in 
N. Brit. Rev. Dec. 357 The peculiar tediousness, prolusory, 
interlusory, and conclusory [of Browning]. 1876 Conietnp. 
Rev. XX V^IIL 128 This conciliatoryand conclusory chapter. 

11 CoXLCluSTim (kFiikl^*sz?m). Diplomacy. [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of concludere to Conclude.] (See 
second qupt) 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 542 Ultimatums 
and Conclusums were crawling like wood-worms through 
the rotten desks of office. 18. . Blachw. Mag. (Ogilvie), A 
conclusum is a risume of the demands presented by a 
government. It may be discussed, and therein lies its 
difference from an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. 

t CouclU’S’U.re. Ohs.rare^K [ad. L. conclii- 
sicra, f. conclus- ppl. stem of concludh'e : see -UBE.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

X378 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 399 Thordering 
and conclusure of such interest and estate. 

Conclusyon, -syoun, obs. ff. Conclusion. 
t Coiicoa*gula*te, z'. Ohs. [f. Con- + Coagu- 
late v.^ To coagulate together into one mass. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 196 Aqua fortis concoagulated with 
dififering Bodies produced very differing Concretes. 1673 
Ibid. yill. 5187 Those two Volatil Salts, thus open’d by 
the Fire, .are con-coagulated with them, a 1691 Boyle 
Wks. I. 442 (R.) For some solutions require more, others 
less spirit of wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 
Hence Concoagulatioai, 

ax^x Boyle Wks. Ill, 58 (R.) A concoagulation of the 
corpuscles . . with those of the menstruum. 

\Qtm.WC%pa. pple. and ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. 
comoct-m, pa. pple. of concoqu^re Xo boil together, 
digest, ripen, f. con- -b coquh’e to cook, boil, digest.] 
Digested ; subjected to heat ; refined or matured 
by heat ; alsoj?^. (See next.) 

1334 Elyot to Cromwell in Gov. (1883) p. cx, Being 
radd diligently and well concoct, .it will not seeme very 
tediousa 1341 — Image Gov. 55 Meates ..whiche all to- 
gether can not bee , . duly concocte and digested. 1563-78 
Cooper Thesaurus^ Crudumt raw, not concoct. 1377 Eden 
& WiLLES Trav. 274 Lesse concocte then the matter of 
gummes and ^yces. x6x6-6x Holyday Persius 306 A heart 
not stained by Foul lust, concoct in noble honesty. 


CONCOCT, 

CosiCO©t (kpnk£?-kt), v. [f. L. concoct-, ppl- stem 
of concoquere : t ee prec. 

The literal sense in Lat. was * to boil together, prepare 
(a mixture) by boiling or heat whence ti’nnsf, * to digest 
in the stomach,’ and fg. * to digest or revolve in the mind 
and ‘ to stomach or brook with the feelings ’ ; also ‘ to make 
ready with heat, ripen, mature'. Most of the LaL senses 
have been from time to time taken into Eng., where they 
have been increased by other fig., transf., allusive, and 
intermediate uses. The^ earliest Eng. sense appears to be 
* digest but the only existing ones are 9 and 11.] 

■f I. To make ready, or mature, by heat. Ohs. 
•fl. To prepare by the action of 

heat, to boil, cook, bake, etc. lit. vcoA fig. Ohs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agsf. Antickr. i. iv. 176 There wanteth 
. .the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it sweet. 1643 tr. G. H. Fabricius' Exper. 
Chyrurg. xiii. 49 The Patient [must] never eate, except 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O.. Walker Educ. 
(1677) 57 Difficulties . . bake and concoct the mind — lazines 
effeminates and loosneth it. 

fb. intr. for To boil, simmer, bake, etc. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 417 So that they [grapes] be let to 
concoct before in the Sun, vntil they be white and drie. 
1635 SiBBES SouTs Cmtfl. ii. ted. 4)^16 Such enemies, as did 
not suffer their malice onl^f to boile and concoct in their 
ovm breasts. X830 Bp. Life Bentley 321 

He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. 

'f‘2. In obs. Physical science '. To bring (metals, 
minerals, etc.) to their perfect or mature state 
by heat ; to * maturate*. Ohs. 

153s Eden Decades 266 The mountaynes . . are fruteful of 
metals, in the which, syluer and copper are concocte and 
molten into veynes, which can scarsely bee doonne in fof- 
naces. i6ir Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. xlii. (1614) 83/1 A 
clammie kinde of clay hardned with heat abounding in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing else but 
bitumen, a i66x F uller Worthies {x'bsyi) II L 114 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun might sufficiently concoct 
them. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous 
Foame. .with suttle Art Concocted andadusted they reduc'd 
To blackest grain. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 42 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. '<xZ$x\ 1 . xi. x%s 
This most precious gem that ever was concocted in the 
laboratory of Nature. 

t b. intr, for rejl. Ohs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 89 Rocks . .which 
from a sandy kind of Earth gradually concoct into Free- 
stone. 

*J- c. Formerly applied to the formation of dew 
or rain. Ohs. 

1653 H. More Cahhal. (17x3) 17 There went up 

a moist Vapour from the Earth, which being matured and 
concocted, .became a precious balmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life. 1684 Charnock Aiirib. God{x%ji4) I. 45 Vapours 
ascend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them back in welcome showers. 

'j'3. To ripen or mature: a. fruits, vegetable 
juices, gums, etc. ; b. morbific humours, boils, tu- 
mours, etc. ; to maturate. Ohs. 

a, 1577 [see Concoct///, a.}. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1323 The oile . . being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit, a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
Fruits and grains are hrif a year in concocting. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref , (1675) 68 Green Fruit is but sowre, and un- 
wholesome, being neither sweetned nor concoctea by Ma- 
turity. ^ 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. (R.), For him the 
cane with little labour grows , . Concocts rich juice. 1781- 
1818 [see Concocted.] 

b. 1586 CoGAN Haven Health xxxvii. (1636) 34 Basill . . out- 
wardly applied it doth digest and concoct. 16x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 48 Oyl of Dill . . concocteth crude 
tumors. 1748 tt. Vegetiusl Distemp. Horses 58 All the dis- 
tempered Matter is concocted and maturated. 

fg. X667 Flavel .S'(sz>z/ Indeed (1754) 92 It b the fault 
of many good men, to be of hasty and quick spirits when 
provoked, tho’ they dare not concoct anger into malice. 

II, To digest. 

^4. trans. To digest (food). See Concoction. 
Obs, or arch. (Associated with boiling in 1533 .) 

*533 Blyot Cast. Heltke 11. (R.), For cold maketh appe- 
tite, but naturall heate concocteth or boyleth. 1541 [see 
Concoct ppl. a.]. X583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ir. 68 To see 
how the . . meate receiued into the stomacke, will be digested, 
and concocted. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 79 The 
Struthio-camell or (jstridge . . will concoct iron. 1742 
Franklin Ess. Wks, 1840 II. 86 That quantity that is 
sufficient, the stomach can perfectly concoct and digest. 
1825 Lamb Elia (i860) 421 We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions. 

Jig. Obs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. xvii. 457 The multitude of 
Lakes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vii. (1851) 
135 Thinq;s. .crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and concoct. X741 Watts Improv, 
Mind I. ii. § s It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourselves. 

Y e. intr. for reJl. Ohs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viiL 173 A competent time . . for 
the meats , . to concoct, and descend from the stomacke. 

1 5. To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 

; think over. Ohs. 

*534 [see Concoct ///. ai\. 1634 Triana in Fuller's 
I Cause 4 ' Cure, eta (1867) 230 They for a time sat still to 
! concoct with themselves the reason of so strange an accident. 

I * 1 " 6 . To put np with, endure, bear ; to brook, 

I ‘ digest,’ ‘ stomach *, Ohs. 

j a 1627 Hayward (J.), Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
[ stomach, unable to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 


CONCOCTED, 
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CONCOMITANEOUS. 


©r adverse, \x679 J. Goodman Penitmi Pard, in. t (1713) 
271 Provocation , , too great for us to be able to concoct, 

1 7. To digest, or properly dispose and assimi- 
late (a matter). Oh. 

1659 0 . Walker Oratory Alter and concoct the matter 
received from others into your own style. 

III. To compose or produce, compoimd, make 
up by a process. 

t 8 . To compose or produce by a natural pro- 
cess; to secrete. Obs. Cf, Cokcoction i b. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 496 Honey Dewes are found . . upon 
Oak Leaves . , But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it self to concoct the Dew. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed, 3) 25 The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
in Lacunae, 

9. To make up or prepare (artificially) by 
mixing a variety of ingredients; now esp. of a 
soup, a drink, or the like. 

167s Evelyn Terra (1729) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air'd, of a scent agreeable. 1816 
Southey (1832) 1 . 266 A book of solid materials heavily 

concocted, hut collected with industry, 1830 Scott De- 
monol. V. 148 I'he most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar. 184^ Lever T. Burke ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. 1854 Sadham HatieuL 487 For Spartan friends. .1 
must concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous. 
1 10. To compose, settle by concert. Obs. 
t6i6 Brent tr, SarpfsHist. Comte. Trent (1676) 23 b, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted, for 
that it was popular. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul\ttk>2) 
1^5 That difficulty is concocted pretty well already, 

ll. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 
up, or fabricate (a story, project, fraud, etc.). 

*792 Mary Wollstonecr. Pig'hts Worn. v. 253 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. X838 
Thirlwaix Greece V, xl. 126 The whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. i86d Rogers A^ric. 4 r 
Prices I. iv. 84 The fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could not have been due to an accident. 1878 Black 
Green Fast. xxiv. 190 A fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted k^nk^-kted),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed^. 
The earlier ppl. form was Concoct.] Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat ; digested ; ripened, 
matured; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 

1622-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. in. (1673) 5^2 Fellows of such a 

f erfect and concocted malice. Howell (1650) 

. 364 The flesh that is daily dished upon our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 Gerbier Counsel B iij a, The most 
concocted and most pure [gold] from el Dorada 1781 
CowpER Truth 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce, And meliorate the well concocted juice. i8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India I, n. vi. 219 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and plants. 1840 
G. S. Faber Regen. 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Concocter (k^iik<7*ktaj). [f. as prec. + 'Ml.] 
One who concocts. Cf. Concootoe. 

1642 Milton Aj^oL Smect. (1851) 296 This private con- 
cocter of malecontent, 1854 H. Miller (iS^S) 

45X As a concocter of paragraphs, or an abridger of Parlia- 
mentary debates. 1863 Cups \ their Customs 50 As a rule, 
the man who carries the largest [flask] ..will be generally 
esteemed the best concocter [of a drink]. 
COBCO^ctible, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -tble.] 
Capable of being concocted ; t digestible iphs.), 
*574 Newton Health Mag. 37 Salt, .maketh them [meats] 
more concoctible and pleasant m taste. 

Concocting (kpnkp-ktig), M, sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -INGI.] The action of the verb Concoct ; 
f digesting, etc. 

i|^ Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, whiche the bodie receiveth. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. il 27 marg. note^ The thinne entrails 
serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle. 

Conco*cti 2 Lg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-iNG^.] 
That concocts ; fthat digests, or helps digestion. 

1620 VbNner Via Recta vxL. xi6 The dry barrell Figs are 
of a stronger clensing , . resoluing, and concocting faculty. 
1685 Boyle Air The Concocting Faculty of the 
Plant. 

Concoction (k/nkp-kf^n). [ad. L. comoction- 
em digestion, n. of action f. concoquheioC<MQO<J!i^ 
1 1. Digestion (of food). Obs. 

XS3X Elyot Gov. hi. xxii, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as is expedient. iS33 — Cast. Helthe (1541) 
74 b, Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes . . wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the body. 1697 Potter Ajtiiq. Greece iv. xx. (1713) 405 
The Heroes did not rest after Meals for the better Concoc- 
tion of their Meat. 1757 A, Cooper Distiller 11. vixi. (1760) 
13s Cinnamon, .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
X788 Lond. Mag. 32 Perfect concoction of the food. 

t b. The old physiology recognized three pro- 
cesses : First co7icoction, digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second co7uccti(m,t]xQ process where- 
by the chyme so formed is changed into blood ; 
Third cmcoctimy secretion. 

*594 T. B, Xtf Primaud. Fr. Acad. ir. 385 This [second] 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the liuer. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man X73 In this Triple faigned Concoction, there 
is a three-folde errour. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel, i. i. 11. ii. 
(1651) 15 Humors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. 1644 Milton Edttc. Wks. (1847) 101/2 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction. 1664 Power Exp. 


Philos, 1. 71 We have proved these Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v.. The first Concoction is made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. 1730"^ Bailey (folio) 
S.V., What alterations are made in the blood-vessels, which 
may be called the second CoticoctioHy and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest vessels, the third and last Concoction. 
1803 Paley Nat. Theol, vii. 75 From what part and by 
what concoction, in the human body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 

t C. and in allusive phrases : e.g. A f atilt 
or e7’ror in the first co7tcoctiony i.e. in the initial 
stage, in the very beginning. Obs. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xv, (1661) 505^ This fault in 
the first concoction, is never after amended in the second. 
X639 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. x, By former sub- 
scrijations they had allowed what was since of so hard con- 
coction to them. X693 Locke Educ. Ep. Ded., The.se 
[errors in education], like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scotl. 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
is an Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after- 
wards by any Skill or Labour. 1808 Bentham Sc, Reform 
104 A chaos . . such as the laws of this one country are 
doomed to be, — more particularly in their first concoction. 

1 2. Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a state 
of perfection ; also, the state of perfection so pro- 
duced: maturation of what is coarse, impure, or 
crude ; ‘ alteration of matter by moist heat \ Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfect© 
concoction which is in golde aboue all other metals. 1605 
Timme Quersit. i. i. 3 Quintessences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. X626 Bacon Sylva § 838 The Degrees of Alteration, 
of one Body into another, from Crudity to perfect Con- 
coction, which is the Ultimity of that Action or Processe. 
a 1631 Donne Select, ( 1840) 192 When . . they [precious stones] 
haue exhaled . . all their gross matter, and receiued another 
concoction from the sun, then they become precious. 1655 
W. F. Meteors v. 145 Silver, .hath indifferent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteth sufficient heat in the mix- 
ture, that maketh it pale. 1726 Leoni tr. A Ibertit A rchit 
I. 94 b, The air . . being not kept in motion either by Sun 
or Winds, wants its due concoction. 

fig, a 1630 Donne Lett. (1651) 317 , 1 shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, but hasten to the resurrection. 

f b. The ‘ ripening ’ of morbific matter, fitting it 
for elimination from the living body. (According 
to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 
COOTION 4. 

1685 f Cooke Marronu Chtrurg, (ed. 4) 449 (Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms) The first [Summer Quartan Fever] is shorter 
. . f rom . . clemency of the Air, which helps Concoction. 1834 
Good Study Med. (ed, 4) 1 . 560 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion [in fevers] to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 

1 3. Baking or cooking. Obs. 

x68o Morden Geo^. Rect. (1685) 80 Raw Flesh . . without 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Stomachs. 

4. The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredients, 
b. concr. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 
mixture that suggests such preparation. 

a 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T. Sen ii. Nt. Sketches^ 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
neck-deep. Mod, Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. 

5. The elaborate or ingenious composition, or 
making up (of a story, plot, scheme) to suit a 
purpose. 

(Cf Boswell's Johnson (X887) HI. 259, which implies that 
‘ concoction of a play' had no meaning to J.) 

1823 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 6 Jpnson's inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Masques. 1831 Fonblanque under ’f Ad^ 
min. (1837) II. 127 The principles which would guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. Mod. They are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors. 

b, A statement or narrative fictitiously made up. 

1885 M catch. Exam. 13 Feb. 5/1 His affidavit was a con- 
coction from berinning to end. x88s Upool Daily Post i 
June 5/2 [He] adinittea that his story was a concoction. 

ConcoctivG (k^nkfi-ktiv), a. [ad. L. ^concoc- 
tlv-uSy f. concoquire : see Congoot and -ivk.] 

1 1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 

X578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 'The Ventricle is com- 
passed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts The con- 

coctive quality of this flesh, 1667 Milton F. L. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and concoctive heate To 
transubstantiate, X73S Somerville Chase i. %it Cull each 
salubrious Plant, with bitter Juice Concoctive stor'd, fig, 
x8w J. Jebb Corr. (x834)H. 58 My mind is not originative, 
but concoctive. 

f 2. Tending to ripen or mature by heat. Ohs. 

1730 Thomson Autumn 408 The fallow Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. 

8 , Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, etc. 

^ 18^ Ruskin Lect.Archit Addenda 235 Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce a spurious 
resemblance of its results by the recipes of oompositfon, are 
apt to value themselves mightily on their concoctive science. 

Concoctor (k^kp-ktoi). [agent-n. (on l^tin 
analogies) t COKOOOT?/. Cf. F. cmcocteur and 
CoNcocTEB,] One who, or that which, concocts. 

1 1. A digester ; a promoter of digestion, Obs. 

X764 Charac. in Ann. Reg, 68/2 Taking care to add a 
good deal of pepper and spices by way of concoctors. 


2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. 

a 1845 Hood To Dr. Hahnemann % Well, Doctor, Great 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man’s distress. 

8 . One who clevises, or makes up (a scheme, etc,). 

1843 T. Farley's Ann. IV. 361 The three concoctors sat 
down to arrange the order of the proceedings. 1872 Srur- 
GEON Treas. DaZK Ps. Ixiv. 6 Inventors and concoctors of 
evil 

t C 02 iC 0 *ctlire« Obs. [see above, and 

-UBE.] The process or result of concoction, 

16x3 Sturtevant MetalUca (1854) 37 Other compounds of 
the fore-named concoctures. 

ConooToratGf \i. Xj.co7t~ colorat-us x see 

COLOEATE and CoNCOLOUR.] =next. 

x88i Syd. Soc. Lex.y Concolouratey same as Concolonrom. 

Concolorons ;k^nk»‘16r3s), a. [f. as next + 
-ous ] Nat. Hist. Of uniform colour. 

X840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844' 234 The stem., is 
clothed with narrow , , brown, concolorous scales. s^3 
Humphreys Brit. Moths IL 161 The apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex.y Con. 
colourous. 

t Co'ncolonr, ds. Obs. [ad. the 

same colour, f. mii- +• color Coloue. Cf, F, 'Con. 
colore. "I =prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xL 332 In concolour 
animals and .such as are confined unto one colour. *664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 6a Both the^ Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs, 175,5 in Johnson ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t ConcoTnmn, Obs. rare'^K [f. Con- + 
Column.] tra7is. To place in parallel colamns. 

a X734 North Lives IL 425 For the convenience of such 
as.. may be les.s acquainted with Italian,.! have con- 
columned a translation of it into English. 

Concomitance (k/nkp*mitans}. Also 6 -comi- 
taunce, -comytauBce, 7 -comniitance, [ad, 
med.L. concoftiitantia (whence also in i 6 th c. F.), 
f. co7tco77titanBe?n : see Concomitant and -ance,] 

1. The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other; subsistence together; co- 
existence. 

a XS35 More On the Petssion Wks. 1335/2 By concomy- 
taunce are there also both the father and the holye Goste. 
1676 Hale ContempL i. 55 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. X834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 696 The concomitance 
of voice and music. 1846 Mill Logic ni.yiii. § 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit- 
ance itself must be proved by the Method of Diflerence, 
b, quasi-rt 7 //rn An instance of this, t <5. coticr. 
An acconroaniment {obs.^. 

1652 W. Hartley Inf. Baptism 3 Not ushered in with its 
proper ingredients and due concommitances. a 1677 Bar- 
row Serm, (1683) 11 . xx. 2S9 Some advantageous circum- 
stances and concomitances. x86i (). Rett. CX. 381 The con- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any such way, 

2 . Theol. The coexistence of the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the eucharistic elements 
{esp. in the bread). 

a 1535 More On the Passion Wks, 1335/* The bod ye vnder 
the forme of bread immediately, .and the bloude by con- 
comitaunce. a 1603 T, Cartwright Confui. Rkem. N. T, 
(36i8t 127 They doe sbwnefuU wrong vnto the Church, to 
father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. x66o 
Jer. Taylor Duct Dubit. n. iii, jx. § 27 Why the priest 
should be obliged to drink the chalice, and cannot be ex- 
cused by concomitance . . cannot easily be imagined. 1857 
P. Freeman Princ, Div. Serznee 11 . 79 That doctrine of 
* Concomitance'. , on which the withdraw-al from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. x88o Littledale Plain Reasons xxviii. 77. 

3. Math. Plxact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables : see 
Concomitant B. 3. 

Concomitancy (k^ik^’mitfmsi). [ad. med.L. 
concomitdniia : see prec. and -ANcr.] 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
comitant, or of accompanying each other. 

^ izx6x7 Bayne On Eph. (1638) 42 A concomitande of faith 
in the person chosen. 169X-8 Norris Pract, Disc, ixyxi) 
III. x6 Can we argue from the Concomitancy of one thing 
with another to the Causal Dcpendance of one thing upon 
another? (21703 Buekitt On N. T. Rom. viii. 17 Three 
things are implied. . xst Conformity : we shall be like him in 
glory: 2nd Concomitancy: we shall accompany him, and 
he present with him in glory. x888 E. V. Neale in Co- 
operative News 26 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth, 

t b. concr. An accompaniment. Obs. 

X63X R. Byfield Do fir. Sabb. 88 Every adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present. 1656 
Trapf Comm, x Cor. xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with its con- 
comitancies. i860 Gen. P- Thompson A udi A It. III. cxvil 
54 All the concomitancie.s which are apt to grow up. 

2 . Theol. -Concomitance 2. 

1563" 87 Foke a. f M. (1684) DI. 905 By concomitancy 
the flesh is never without Blood, nor blood without flesh. 
1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 31 Their new whimsie of con- 
comitancy. *747 Carte Hist Eng. I. 378 The denying of 
the cup in the eucharist to the laiety, in consequence of the 
doctrine of concomitancy, a .scholastic, .novelty. 

tCoi^Oimta'meous, a. Obs. [f. stem of L. 
concOTnitd^ri + the suffix -amous as in L. consent^ 
dneusy succeddmuSy collectdnetisl\ Of concomitant 
nature, concurrent, associate. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ivi. 274 Concomitaneous 
with most of other vices, 
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Concomitasit (k^nkf7-mitant\ «. and sk [ad. 
L. concoMtldfit~emi pr. pple. of cofuoniii&ri to ac- 
company, go with : see Concomitate.] 

A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attendant. Const, with (f t io). 

1607 Topsell .S'f?7>^«/'j{i653)6ii From the natural con- 
comitant quality of heat, with exspiration, respiration, and 
inspiration. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. n. iv. Either 
concomitant, assisting, or sole causes., of melancholy. 1651 
Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike. 1711 Steele 
Spect.ltio. 1041*1 So certainly is Decency concomitant to 
Virtue. 1799 Kirwan GeoL Ess. 373 The concomitant lime* 
stone also contains marine petrifactions. 1856 Mill Lo^ic 
I* 449 The law. .admits of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Vaiiations. 18(54 Bowen Logic x. (1870) 333 
Eve^ event has. .a crowd of concomitant circumstances. 

B. sd. 1 . An attendant state, quality, circum- 
stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

[1605 Bacon Adv, LeAm.. i, viii. 42 Virgill did excellently 
. .couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fears, together Concomitantiai\ 1621 Burton A fiat. 
Mel. II. in. v, Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it. 1682 Norris 14 This reverence 
of an Oath is., the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Piety. 170^ Prior Paulo Pnrganti^ And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it?) Filthy Concomitant of Claret. 1750 John- 
son Rambl. No. 7p Suspicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of guilt. 1846 Prescott Ferd. Is. I. i. 96 
Wealth with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort. 

^ 2 . A person that accompanies ; a companion. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 1 . 1. xx. You are thus my concomitant 
through new places. ^ 1651 Relig. Wotton. 81 [He] made 
him the chief concomitant of his heir apparant. 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 242 His Concomitants and Assistants in the 
Operations. _ 1794 Sullivan Vievo Nat II, I find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

3 . Math. (See quot.) 

x8s3 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. i. ^43 
ccmiiant. Nomen generalissimum for a form invanantively 
connected with a given form or system of jForms. 1839 
Salmon Higher Algebra (1866) 104 Dr. Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to include all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans- 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed concomitants. 

CoHCO'mitantl^T, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] in 
a concomitant way ; in association ; concurrently. 

X696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. 6i A Condition neces- 
sary with Faith concomitantly in the same subject. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. {xjZd) V. 270 A few 
curious particulars, .which concomitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. 1870 Max Muller Sci. Relig. (1873) 155 
Three independent settlements of religion . . concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language. 

t Conco'mitate, W Obs. [f. L. concomitdt- 
ppl. stem of concomitdri to accompany, f. con- to- 
gether + comitdri to go with as a companion, f. 
comes, comit-em companion : cf. Comitate.] 

irans. To go with, accompany. 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. vi. 24 Payne, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiects. 1626 Ailesbury Passion- 
Serm. 2 Paine concomitated with shame, etc. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb, Angl, (J.), This simple bloody sputation of 
the lungs, is differenced from that which concomitates a 
pleurisy. 

t Coucomita’tion. Obs. [n. of action, f. 
prec. : see -ation.] Concurrence, co-operation. 
In ” Concomitance 2. 

is6|-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1684) HI. 141, I denied transub- 
stantiation and concomitation, two jugling words of the 
Papists. x6i6 J. Lane Sgr.'s Tale x. 296 iiolpe by some 
nuraens highe concomitation. 

i* Oonco'^ueut, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conco- 
quent-em, pr. pple. of concoquere to boil together, 
digest.] Digestive. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Commit ix. 332 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concoquent. 

O 03 iC 03 ?d (k^'nk^id, k^?*qk^id), sb. In 3-6 Con- 
corde. [a. F. Concorde i—h. concordia^ n. of quality 
f. concors, concord- adj. * of one mind f. con- to- 
gether + cor, cord- heart. (The L. suffix -ia, 
passing through GF. is mute or lost in Eng. ; 
cf. beasti)‘\ 

1 . Agreement between persons ; concurrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 23519 (Cott.) Mikel it es kar con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. c-x386 Phaucer Clerk's 
T. 1073 Ful many a yer. .Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
rest, a 1400 Cm. Myst. 84 Brothyrly Concorde . . That 
norchyth love of creatures echon. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
prayer 4 b, O God, which art author of peace, and louer of 
Concorde. 1603 Shaks, Mach, iv.iii. 98 The sweet Milke of 
Concord. X667 Milton P. L. ii. 497 Devil with Devil 
damn’d Firm concord holds, men onely disagree. 1769 
Burke Pres. St. Nat Wks. 1842 1 . 117 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord of the empire. 1863 Reader 
4 Feb. 129/1 There is no . . concord in a community not 
justly governed with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
of all its members. 

2 . A state of peace and amity between contend- 
ing parties or nations ; cowr. a treaty establishing 
such relations. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vi. 259 Scho be hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr erne Dawy and hyr Lord. 1490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos xl. 132 Turnuswolde neuer haue concordenor 
peas wyth this kyng euander. 1313 Douglas Mneis xn, y. 
168 The King..I^ft the concord ondone, nocht brocht till 
end. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 431 They sent Ambas-sadors 
. .requyring him of peece and finall concord. Ibid. II. 647 
For infringing any point of this concorde. 1721 Strype 
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Eccl. Mem. I. v. 61 A treaty, .commonly called the Concord 
of Madril, 1846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. HI. xvii. 212 Abid- 
ing by the concord of Salamanca 

b. Hence cmuord-coin, a coin struck by Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, under the Roman Empire, to 
commemorate a treaty conferring priyileges on 
each other’s citizens ; usually called alliance-coin. 

X850 Leitch tr. MnUePs Anc. Art 441 On a concord-coin 
of Cyzicus with Smyrna. .Cora, crowned with ivy, holding a 
torch. 

3. Law. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands ; also, an agree- 
ment made between two or more upon a trespass 
committed. 

1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xxiv. (1638) 102 A concord is 
properly upon an agreement between the parties. 1394 
West Symbol, n. § 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of fines. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 351. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2< V, 83 The third part of a fine is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Cominon Pleas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorized for that purpose. 1848 
Wharton s.v., Concord .. upon a trespa.ss committed .. is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4. Agreement or harmony between things ; esjb. 
said in reference to sounds and rhythmical move- 
ments, and in uses thence derived. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cl. 4 In pesful felaghe.ship & con- 
cord of voicys. XS09 Hawes Past Pleas, xvi. xiv. The vii. 
scyences in one monacorde, Eche upon other do full well 
depende, Musyke hath them so set in concorde. X579 
Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 26 The concorde of the Elementes 
and their qualyties. 1506 Sh.aks. Merck. V. v. i. 84 The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe. Nor is not moued 
with concord of sweet sounds. 1667 Milton P. L.^ vi. 
31 1 If Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung. 1744 J. Paterson Comm, Milton's P. L. 
171 If two stringed instruments be exactly tuned alike, 
the one that is not play’d on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. 1849 Mrs. Somerville C an- 
nex. Phys. 5 *<;. xvii. 158 When their vibrations are so related 
as to have a common period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord. 

t b. = Rime. Ohs. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. v,(Arb.) 91 We. .do giue 
the name of ryme onely to our Concordes, or tunable coii- 
sentes in the latter end of our verses. Ibid. it. vii. 93 The 
fal of a verse.. with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concord). 

5. Mus. A combinatioa of notes which is in itself 
satisfactory to the ear, requiring no * resolution ’ or 
following chord : opposed to discord. 

1389 R, Harvev pi. Perc. 21 All diuisions framde with 
such long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
withall. 1397 Morley Inirod. Mtis. 70, Phi. What is a 
Concord ? ^ Ma. It is a mixt sound compact of diuers voyces, 
entring with delight in the eave. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. ni. I There are Nine Concords of Musick, as fol- 
loweth; a Unison, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth, whereof five are called 
perfect, and four imperfect. 1788 Cavallo M us. Insir. in 
Phil. Trans. LXXv III. 244 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concords. i88x 
Macfarren i. 2 A concord is a chord that is 

satisfactory in itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others. 

6 . Gram. Formal agreement between words as 
parts of speech, expressing the relation of fact 
between things and their attributes or predicates. 

This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 
being put in the same case, number, gender, and person, as 
far as the inflexional structure of the language provides for 
this, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 38 The latines have the Concordes of 
grammar. 1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 52 What mean 
you by Concords? The agreernent of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities ; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender. 1730 Harris Hermes (1841) 193 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arises 
the grammatical concord of substantive and adjective. 

7. Form or Formula of Concord [Ger. Kon- 
cordienfomnel, Eintrachtsformel, L, Formula Con- 
Cordm\ : & symbolical document drawn up in 
1576-1577, and containing an exposition and de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing which differences had arisen among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularies, oecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were published in 1580, in 
Latin and German, under the collective title of 
Liber Concordisey Koncordienhuch ‘ Book of con- 
cord’.) 

X764 tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist Cent. 16. ii. i. § 39 The re- 
sult of all was the famous Form of Concord., which has 
made so much noise in the world. Jhid. §41 Nor were the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin the only opposers of the 
For^n of Concord. 1887 Fisher Hist. Chr. Ch. 424 Me- 
lancthon's departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the part taken by the human will in 
conversion, awakened intense hostility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These . . embodied their dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the ‘ Form 
of Concord 

Concord (k^nkpud), V. Obsolescent. Also 5-6 
-corde(n. [ME., a. F. concorde-r L. concordd-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, concord- : see prec.] 

1. intr. To come into agreement, agree, concur. 

137s Barbour Bruce 1. 71 At the last thai all concordjrt, 
That all thar spck suld be recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (18585 1 . 112 Thus culd thai nocht 
concord into ane will. 1352 Huloet, Concorden or agree. 
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1607 Walkington O^t. Glass 14 , 1 do not concord with the 
Poet in that trivial verse. 1677 Gale Crt Gentiles II. iv, 
10 This Hypothesis both Plato and Aristotle concord in. 
tb. To agree (a thing) to be (something). 

1606 Bp. Barlow Serin. (1^7) E x b, Who all concord 
the Succession and Superioritie of Bishops to bee Aposto- 
licall. 

2. Of things: To agree, be in harmony, har- 
monize. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tro^dus in. 1703 The world .. Dyuerseth 
so his stoundes concordynge. 1477 Earl Rivers (.Caxton) 
Dictes 34 Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in one sen- 
tence. 1364 Becon New Catech. (1844) 409 This doctrine. . 
concordeth and agreeth therewith in all points, a 1646 J. 
Gregory Posthuma^x^^(>)t^ Their writings all concorded. 
1776 Ld. Stirling in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I* i73 
The aid I called in . . exactly concords with your sentiments. 
1884 tr. Turgenief^s Diary Superfl, Man (.N. York ed.) 
129 It concords with my character though, 
f 3. irans. To arrange by concord or agreement. 
1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 151 The finall Conclusion taken, 
concorded and agreed betweene . . Kyng H enry the fifth & 
Kyng Charles the V. ^ a 1670 Hacket Ahf. Williams 1. 21a 
(P.) To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 
f4. To bring into concord ; to harmonize. 

1348 W. Thomas in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. R. 60 Man 
cannot so directly concord them, as to make them always 
agree. 1397 J. Payne Royal Exck. 4 Be taught to add 
St. lames worcks wth St. Pauls faythe, concording theme to 
gathers.. as vnseperahle companions. x6zx W. Sclater 
Tythes (1623) 162 [I'o] concord Canons, a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams 1. 102 (D.) He lived and died . .with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 

t CoXLCO'rdable, a. Obs. [a. F. concordable, 
aci, L. concorddbil-is harmonious, f. concordd-re i 
see Goncobd v. and -ble : cf. agreeable?^ In 
full accord or agreement, accordant, unanimous. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 253 In cronique of time ago I finde a 
tale concordable. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/2 By the 
comune and concordable assente of alle the chappytre, 1379 
Knewstub Confut 72 b, Altogither concordable in the lone 
and peace of lesu Christ.^ 1383 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and concordable life. 

t Conco’rdably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] With 
full concord or agreement ; unanimously. 

X379 Knewstub Confut 54 a, Wayting concordably . . for 
the promises of the father, a x6i6 T. Rogers 39 A rt 
title-p. ed. 1633, Thirty nine Articles concordably agreed 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clergie of this Kingdome. 

Conco’rdal, a. [f, Conoobd sb. (or its L. 
source) + -al.] Of or relating to concord (in Gram. ), 
1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § Whether . . was in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declined in the three genders ; 
whereas now it has. .lost its concordal faculty. 

Concordance (k^nk/'adaus), sb. [ME. con^ 
corda'nce, a. F. concordance ( 12 th c.):— late L. 
concorddniia, f. concorddnt-em i see Concordant 
and -ANCE.] 

1, The fact of agreeing or being concordant ; 
agreement, harmony. 

rx45o Castle Hd. Life St Cuihbert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. v, 27 They 
fonde the science of musyque for to sette alle thinges in 
concordaunce. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist A ijb, By a 
concordance or agreement of circumstaunces, x6o2 Warner 
Alb. Eng. Epit.(i6i2)365 Hardly find I heerein a concordance 
in any two Authors. 1833 E, Forbes Lit, Papers vi. 166 
There should, .be a concordance in the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. x86s Cornh, Mag. XI, 51a 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives, 
b. (with //.) An instance of agreement or accord, 
160$ Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i, 10 The nature of this great 
Citie of the world .. must bee first sought in meane con- 
cordances, and small portions. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. 
i. (1872)89 Contrasts, and yet concordances. 1883 R. L. 
Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 557 The art of rightly 
using these concordances is the final art in literature, 
f 2 . spec. A treaty, agreement, or compact. Obs, 
CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon ix. 220 Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be made, 

•^3. Gram. = Concord 6 . Obs. 

X370 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 26 The three Concordances 
learned .. let the master read vnto hym the Epistles of 
Cicero. 

t4. An agreeable or satisfactory blending of 
musical sounds or notes ; harmony ; = Concord 4 , 
XS13 Bradshaw St Werburge i. 1692 Dyuers other myn- 
strelles . . Made .swete concordaunce. 1579 E. K. in Spensefs 
Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
maketh a comely concordaunce. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. 
Pref. X A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony. 

f 6 , A composition combining and harmonizing 
various accounts ; a harmony. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan s For this boke Includyth Storyes fele . , 
Therfore this name it shall nowe purchace, ‘ Concordaunce 
of Storyes'. ^xx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 573 His 
‘ Concordance on the Evangelists’ was. .a worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers. 

1 6. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp. in the Bible. Obs. 

1338 CovERDALE N. T. titlc-p.. With a true Concordaunce 
in the margent. .42x7x4 Burnet Oion. Time (i-jtS) I. 267 
A long opening of a text with the concordance of every 
word in it. 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
words contained in a book, with citations of the 
passages in whi<di they occur. These were first 
made for the Bible; hence Johnson’s explana- 
tion ‘ A book which shows in how many texts of 
scripture any word occurs*. Grig, in pi. (med.L. 
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gi^iip of parallel passages being 

properly a 

This is sometimes denominated a mrhat concordance 
as distinguished from a reai concordance which is an index 
©f subjects or topics, 

S3S7 'Iix-mish Higden (Rolls’^ VIII. 23s Frere Hfcwe [oh. 
12623 . . )?at expownede al |>® bible, and made a greet coii- 
cordaunce \HarL MS, concordances] uppon l^e bible. 1460 
Capgrave Chr&n. 154 Hewe (of S. Victor], .was eke the first 
begynner of the Concordauns, whech is a tabil ^onto the 
Bibil. 1^0 MARBECKf/ff///?) A Concordance, that is to sale, 
a Worke wherein by the Ordre of the Letters of the A. B. C. 
ye male redely finde any Worde conteigned in the whole 
Bible. 1561 T. Norton CaMn’s Inst, Pref, to Contents, 
They followed the Concordances of the Bible, called the 
great Concordances, which is collected according to the 
common translation. ati63Jc Donne in Select. (1840) 192 
To search the Scriptures, not as though thou wouldst 
make a concordance, but an application. x66s Boyle 
Oceas. Refi, Pref. (1675) 27, 1 had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 1737 Cruden {title) Complete Concordance 
to the OM and New Testament. 1828 E. Irving Last 
Days 37 A simple reference to the concordance .. will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters. 1837 Pennp Cycl. 
VI I. 434/2 The compiler of the first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262. 1845 Mrs. C. Clarke (ifzy/i?) Concordance to 
Shakespeare. 18^ D. B. Brightwell (title) A Concordance 
to the entire Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

7%. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind i. i. § 5 Memorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is be^me a living con-* 
cordance, 

attrib, and comb. 

1856 S. R. Maitland Raise Worship 163 AH that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. Ibid. 196 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 

Conco^rdauce, [£ prec. sb.] trans. To 
make a concordance to. 

1888 Athenseum 6 OcL 450/1 The difficult * Astrolabe', 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

ConcoTdasiGer. [f. prec. + *e»^.] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

s888 R. F. Gardiner in K. ^Q. $ May 357/2 Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer. 

t CoBCOTdancy. Obs. [f. Concobdahoe, or 
L. concordantia^ with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -ANcy, q.Y.] The quality or condition of 
being concordant ; complete agreement. 

1586 Ferne Blits. Gentrie 50 Consisting vpon a Concor- 
daocie of times and numbers, 1639 Heywooo Loud. Peas. 
Estate Wks. 1874 V. 36^ There's a more Devine Concor- 
dancy . , That’s of unanimous hearts, a 1793 R. Tickell 
Praise Homdik. Wks. <1807) 76 Thou perfect centre of 
concordancy. 

2. = Concordance ; a * harmony \ 

161:5 A. Horton {tUle\ Concordancy of Yeares, containing 
a new easie and exact Computation of time. 

Concordant (k/nk^-idant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
concordant L. concorddnt-e??i^ pr. pple. of con- 
corddn : see Concord v. and -ant.] 

A. adj. 

1. Agreeing in sentiment or opinion ; of one 
heart or mind; harmonious, xmanimons. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dkies ii Be concordaunt and 
lone togydicrs. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xii, You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt 1614 J. Cooke Ttt Quo^ue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 
197 Nay, sweet Mistress Tickleraan, be concordant; rever- 
ence antiquity. 1691 T. H(ale] Ace. New hvaent.'p. xiii, 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges. 1875 
Stubbs Ccntst. Hist. 1 1, xiv. 152 The common concordant 
and unanimous consent of all and singular. 

2. Of things: Agreeing, consistent, correspondent. 
^ Concordsmt verses : ‘such as have in them several words 
in (NMumon, but by the addition of other words have a quite 
different meaning ’ ( Bailey (folio) 1736), 

iSxa Act 4. Hen. F///, c. 19 $ xo The hole some . . evenly 
agreabk aiul concordaunte with the hoole some comprised 
in the seid endenture. 1646 Sir T . Browne Pseud. Ep. 239 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
nature. *791 E, Darwin Bot. Card, il 60 On four con- 
cordant lines. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. vii. 221 If not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New Testament 1863 
Tyndall Heat v. 142 These different methods have given 
concordant results, 

3. In musical concord, harmonious ; consisting, 
or having the effect, of a concord. 

xssx Robinson tr. Mords Utop. ii. (Arb.) 116 The con- 
comaunte and discordant distaunces of sound es, and tunes. 
1596 Eldw. f/I, iL L 14 The touch of sweet concordant 
strings. 1788 Reid Act. Pmvers m. iii. vi, Two or more 
synchronous sounds I perceive to be concordant. 

B. f =CONOOEDANCE. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar ix. 84 , 1 gave my reasons 
by special! reciting many concordants inter partes. 

Coaicordantial (kpnk^idsemjal), a. [f. late 
T. concorddntia Concobdance -t- -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a concordance (to the Bible). 

x66o S. Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 It may 
evidently seem firom his more Concordantial than Cordial 
consultations .. that, .well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these Terms, etc. ^1802 A, 
Geddes Crit. Rem. Heb, Scrip. (1803) 46 note^Ri. SuppL) 
We are referred in the Concordantial margin to not le.ss 
than eighteen or nineteen passages of the Old and New 
Testament, for an explanation. 

ConcOTdaatly, ad^. [f. Congoedant a.-h 
-LY ^.] In concord or agreement. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 330 If concordantly unto 
Berosus . . wee shall conceive of the travailes of Camese or 
Cham. 1680 Baxter Answ. Stillingfl. ix. 28 Which they 
should have concordantly practised. 1865 Pusey Trutk 
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Ef/^. Ch. 97 Enunciated . . separately, but concordantly. 
xSgo Lippiueott’s Mag. Jum 902 That sweet hymn the 
cherubim Concordantly have sung so long. 

Cfomcordat {kpokp'jdstt). Also 7-8 -date. [a. 
F. concordat (16th. c. in Littre), ad. L. concorddium ; 
see below, and -ate l i.] 

An agreement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and state, esp. between the Roman 
See and a secular government relative to matters 
that concern both ; bat, formerly, also applied (a.) 
in canon law to a compact between ecclesiastical 
personages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secular persons. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpts Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 657 
He condemned the Concordate; said that the distri- 
bution of the Benefices of the Kinjgdom . . was divided 
between Pope Leo and King Francis, etc. x688 Land. 
Gaz. No. Contrary to the Agreement settled be- 

tween Pope Leo X. and Francis L by an Instrument called 
the Concordat.^ 1802 Chron. in Ann. Re^. 389/1 The 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Pius 
VII. that the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat. X863 
. Rev. CXIV. S79 That concordat between the Church 
atholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the E.stablished Church, trans/. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
12 Oct. 5/2 A possibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the party of Irish Nationalists. 

a. *657 J- CosiN Canon Script, vii, 120 Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Councilsand 
Popes together. 1662 yesuHs* Reasons (1675) 123 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have been out of 
use a hundred years. 1696 Phillips, Concordat^ an Agree- 
ment made in all manner of Ecclesiastical Matters, more 
especially upon Resignation or Exchange of Benefices. 

b. 1683 Apol. Prot, P'rance vi. 84 There was at the same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de St. Andrew, 
which was called, the Triumvirate. 1781 tr. Jusiamond’s 
Priv. Life Lewis XVy IV. 2 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known by the name of Concordat, by 

: which . . the promotions in the army were often put up to 
auction. 

fig. i85xMrs. 'BROVfmviGCasaGindi Wind. 118 Let them 
all repent, And make concordats 't wixt their .soul and mou th. 

t Couco'rdate, Obs. £f» h. concordat- 
ppl. stem of concorddre to Concoed.] To agree. 
x68i in Blount Glossogr. ; and in later Diets. 

11 ConcordaiiUm. [L. pa. pple. of concorddre 
! to Concoed, used in m^L. as sb. * a thing agreed 
upon’: cf. the formulaiy ^ transactum, composi- 
tum, et concordatum est . In this particular use 
‘ a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally required to sign the order) In Irish 
Bist.y An order in Council relative to the disposal 
of money set apart for particular purposes of state ; 
a special payment under such an order; loosely y 
the concordatum-fundy whence such payments 
were made. 

The special fund for extmordinary expenses in addition to 
the regular establishment of the kingdom, known in time 
as the ‘ concordatum-fund appears early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or apprehension of Tories, etc. 

See Calendar of Irish State Papers IL 31, etc. 

1625 Darcie Ann. App. (end), The ..ciwges.. amounted 

to.. 1, 198, 717 ^. td.y besides great Concordatums .. and 
other extraordinaries. 1662 Earl Orrery (1743) I. 

84 The president of Munster, .had still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, 100 marks a year, for his houi^-ren t 1729 Aar. 
Boulter Lett. I. 333 The^ privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last years. 1736 T. Sheridan in Swift’s Wks. 
(18x4) XIX, 16 Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night ; and his son chums your promise of getting him 
something from the Concordatum, 186a J, B. &rke 
Viciss. Earn. III. J2, I do not know a fitter case than poor 
S^ir F. E.’s, for either the Concordatum fund or, .admission 
into some ho.^ital. 

Concoroial (k^k^udial), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concordidl-isy f. coruordia Conookd ; see -al.] 
Characterized by concord, harmonious. 

^ xSaa W. Irving Braceh, Hall (1845) 151 Parts.. united 
into one with a concordial mixture, 

ConcoTdmgy ppL a. [f. Concoed 4 --ING 2 .] 
Agreeing, assenting, concordant 

1626 W. ScaJcs:%vi Expos, 2 Thess. (1629) 152 Coucording 
are the Hues of their deluded sectaries. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 279/1 The cohabitation of concord ing 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1858 Sears A than. vxi. 
140 Concording elements. 

t Conco'rdiotlBy ct. Ohs. rare-^K [ad. OF. 
concordieuxy -eusCy ad, med.L. concordids-uSy f. 
concordial see Concoed jA and -ous.] JEarmoni- 
ous. Hence Ccmco'rdloTtsly ctdv. 

<*1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 100 To study the 
calling of a comfortable and concordiousPariiament. Ibid. 
J. 22 Ihe business was coiKXudiously dispattffi't. 

t Concordist (fc^/adist). Obs. [f. Concoed 

+ -IST.] 

1. The maker of a concordance. 

1811 CA. Observer Mar. (cited by Webster 1828). 

2. A member of the communistic body formed 
at the CONOOEDIUN. 

x8^ New Age 10 June 46 Safe return of the Cemcordist 
missionaries^. 2844 Ibid, it Feb, 176 The Pat^s address to 
the Goncordists. 


t Co2lC0*rdity- Obs.-^^ [f. L. concord- adj. + 

-ITY.] ~ CONCOIU). 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), 

t Coiaco‘rdiiWtt« Obs. [f. L. concordia Con- 
coed : see -idm,] I'he name given to the home of a 
socialistic community founded at tiam in Surrey 
in 1843. TIence Conco'rdian a. 

X841-3 New Age 6 May (1843) 7 In X84T, the idea of 
founding an, industrial Harmonic Educational College for 
the benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antagonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled ‘A Prospectus for establishing a Concor- 
diuin'. .Its members, .are . . denominated Goncordists, and 
the place of their residence a Concordium. x88o T. Frost 
Forty Years Recoil. 50 After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idea that. .1 might associate with myself some 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes, who might aid me 
in establishing a communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen, 

New Age May, A new society has been formed 
which is named ‘The Universal Concordiaa Society', whose 
central office is at the Concordium. 

t Cosicordly, etdv. Obs. ■ [£ Concord + -ly ^ ; 
the former does not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-em, It. concorde adj., and I... concordiierylt. 
concordemente, OF. concordetmnt « Fconcordly ’,] 
in harmony, concordantly. 

x563“87 Foxe a. 4 Af. (1596) 106/2 What they delibemt 
wisehe, let them accomplish concord lie, X564 Brief Exam. 
■*iiij, The aduersaries shall have the whole state of the 
Cleargie. .concordely ioyned to be wholly agaynst them, 
t COBCOTporail, a. Obs, [ad. L. comorporaUs 
(Vulgate) 01 the same body, f. con- together + 
corpus y corpor- body : cf. corporal Of or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

CZ400 Apol, Loll. 16 Concorporel & conperseyners & 
felows of pe heisest of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 1565 
Jewel Repl. HardingixSxx) 257 The Heathens are become 
Coinheritour.s, Concorporall, and partakers of the promise 
in Christ lesus. *730-6 in Bailey (folio) ; and in mod. Diets, 

CoBCorporate (k^^k^Mpor/t), a, [ad. L. 
concorpordt-us, pa. pple. of concorddre i see next.] 
United into one body or mass. 

143:^50 tr, Higden(pjSX^) 1. 329 Irlonde was somme tyme 
to Briteyne concorporate by rs^hte of dominacion. *563-87 
Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 1172/1 We . .will not be siibiect nor 
concorporate unto . . the principal! and chiefest enemie of 
Christ. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Eiph. iii. 6 The Gentils to be 
coheire.s and concorporat and comparticipant of his promise 
in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. ii. iii, 
Both which, concorporate. Doe make the eleinentane matter 
of gold. *656 Tkapr Comm. Eph. iii. 6 Co-heirs, Con- 
corporate, and consorts. X865 Fusey Eiren. 50 If we are all 
concorporate with one another in Christ .. how are we not 
all clearly one both with each other and with Christ ? 

Concorporate (k^nk^vpdr^srit), v. [f. L. con- 
corporal- ppL stem of concorpordre to unite in one 
body, f. con- together + corpus, corpor- body, corpo- 
rare to embody.] 

1 . trans. To unite into one body or mass. 

Huloet, Concorporate or make one thynge of diners, 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. ^46 Stamp riuer crabs or crei- 
fishes, concorporat them with oile and water. x6ix Sresd 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv, {X632! 8x5 To vnite and concorporate 
these two Kingdomes of Fraunce and England into one. 
1664 Atkyns Orig. Printing 6 They were by Charter con- 
corporated with Book-Binders, Book-Sellers, and Founders 
of Letters. 1670 Phil, Trans. V. 2096 From the^ shoulders 
down to the bottom of the Loins they were not distinct, but 
cemented and concorporated. X823 1 .amb Pllia, Pop, Fal- 
lacies, We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by proxy. . to concorporate him in a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. 

b. To assimilate by digestion. 

^ a 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (*677) 211 The meat and drink 
is concorporated into us. 

1 2 . intr. To coalesce into one body. Obs. 

^ x 6 ox Holland /V/wy xvii. xiv, The want of vitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it to unite and concorporat. 
1695 H. Dodwell Def of Find. Deprived Bps. xoo It can- 
not be agreeable to the mind of God that it (the church] 
should so concorporate with the State, as wholly to defiend 
on the Authority of the Civil Magistrates. I'TOo S. Parker 
Six Philos. Ess. 14 It is the property of Oily Particles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. 

Hence Concorpoaraling^ ’vhl. sb. 

164S T. Hill Troth Love 11 Not onely a concorpor- 
ating with Jews, as the Gentile Churches did. 
tCoacorpor action, Obs. [ad. L. concorpord- 
tidn-em (Tertiilliaji), n. of action f. concorpordre i 
see prec.] Union in one body or mass. 

1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor, 67s These trees . . will 
admit no cqncorporation with others. X647 H. More Song 
of Soul 11. iii. 1. xxvi. <2 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 83 
To express . . their combination and concorporation among 
themselves. 

Coiiiporpo'realy a, [f. Con 4 Coeporeal : ci 
concorporal.'] — Concobpoeal. Having, or be- 
longing to, the same body. 

x87t Loyson tr. Hyacinikes Cath. Reform 205 The na- 
tions are more than consolidated, they are concorporeal 
because they are partakers of ‘one promise 'and or ‘one 
divine life '. 

t Coxicomi'pt, z'. Obs. rare-'^. [see Con-.] 
trans. To coiTupt together or at the same time. 

1616 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 4 His foule Contagion 
con-corrupted All His fellow-Creatures. 1656 J eanes Mixt, 
Schol. Dw. 31 Neither can it he concorrupted upon cor- 
ruption of it s compound, as all other formes are. 

f Ooncorrn'ption. Obs. [see prec.] Cor- 
ruption in company (with some other). 
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COWCRETB. 


• *<556 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 31 {They] cannot cease to 
be m a way either of corruption or concorruption. Ibid. 44 
All proper corruption, and concorruption is wrought by 
contraries : & therefore heavenly bodies are incorruptible. 
ConCOllTS^ (k|7-nko0Js, V g-). Also 4-5 -gouts, 
-curs, 6-7 -curse. concou7's, a. OF. cott- 

€OurSj concoers (—It co^icorso) :— 1 j. concuf's-wn 
(4th decl.) running together, f. ppl, stem of L. 
conairrh‘e\ see Concur. The forms conettrs in I 
Wyciif and coizcwse in 16 -17th c. were prob. ' 
formed directly from the L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented coiicoitrse ; still so in Milton ; 
ci. discourse^ recourse^ 

1 . The running or flocking together of people; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together. 

T To have concourse : to resort in crowds to, unto. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxiv. 12 Makings concurs [1388 con- 
cours], or rennyng to gidere, of the cumpany of peple. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. vn. (1520) 81 b/2 There was so myghty 
concours of people. 1555 Eden Decades i. ix. 45 They haue 
religious concourse to these caues, as wee are accustomed 
to goo on Pylgramage to Rome. 1358 Abp. Parker Cc>rr. 
SI That I be not entangled now of new with the con- 
curse of the world, 1596 Bell Snrv. Popery 1. iv. v. 131 
Learned men of all^ nations had concourse unto him. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commit). (1603) 133 Riga, a 
citty of great concourse. 1611 Bible Proit. i. 21 Shee 
crieth in the chiefe place of concourse. 164a Jer. Taylor 
( 1647) 380 Then was a concurse of all Nations to the 
Christian Synaxes. 1748 Butler Seim. Wks. 1874 II. 307 
Neglected, in the hurry and concourse around them. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4 ’ E- HI. 201 The main body is. .increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians, 
f b. Hostile encounter or onset. Obs. 

1SS7 " 9 Barclay' s Jugnrih 77 The other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or assaut wer put to flyght. 
1600 Holland Livy vn. xxvi. 267 Between the formost, 
whose concurse had raised others, there was a sharpe con- 
flict. 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 641 Concours in Arms, fierce 
Faces threatning Warr. 

2. An assemblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 157 (Hark MS.) per was in the 
same cite a concurs of peple, by cause of a gret feyr. 1494 
Fabyan I. cxxxii. (R.), For this myracle great concourse of 
people yerely. . commith with great deuocion. 1616 Bul- 
LOKAR, Concourse, a great assembly. 1636 Healey Cebes 
I06 A gate, about the which was a great concourse of p^ple 
drawne. 1791 Cowper Odyss. It. 16 The whole admiring 
concourse gazed on him, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commit). 1 1 . 
III. Ixxiii. 598 Conventions, .are not casual concourses, but 
consist of persons duly elected. 

3. The running, flowing together, or meeting of 
things (material or immaterial) ; confluence. 

Fortuitous concourse of atoms : a phrase applied after 
Cicero icf. N.D. 1. xxiv. 66 ‘concunsus fortuitus’) to the 
action whereby according to the atomic theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus the universe came into being, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. v. (149s) 413 Some 
bynolde concourse and metynge of dewes. ^ 1370 Dee Math, 
Pref. 23 Of the . . concurse, diuerse collation, and Applica- 
tion of these Harmonies. 1604 T, Wright Passions i. ix. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the hearte, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concourse of humours thereunto. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man, i. i. 26 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or fortuitous 
concourse of particles of matter, 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 
ii. 42 The fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xii, (1870) 384 The mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
in the lapse of a past eternity. 

t b. Goujunction : esp. in AstroL 
XS78 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1831^ S34 Pestilent 
concourses of the heavenly lights. 1583 Greene Apol. 
Astron. Wks. 1882 V. 23 Of the concurse of Venus and 
Mars. 1633 Gellibrand in T. James Voy. sign. R, We 
haue the Concurse of quicke pac’d inferiour Planets, with 
superiour slow ones. 

t e. Coujimction of times or circumstances. Ghs. 
Jer. Taylor Efm. (1647) 21 By the concurse of 
story, place, and time, Diotrepnes was the Man S. lohn 
cheifly pointed at. x(^ 'Bo'uyi. Orig. Formes 4 r Qual., 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances. ZIX797 H. 
Walpole Geo. ///(184s) II. i. 32 It once more fell 

into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous circumstances. 

4. An assemblage of tbings brought together, ^ 

a 1628 Preston Breasipl. Faith 113 In^ Christ, 

there is., a concourse, a heape of all spirituall joy and 
comfort. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barikol. Anat. i. v. 9 
Made up of a Concourse of Fibres, Ligaments and very 
smal Nerves. 167X Milton P. R. iv. 4o.| Under some 
concourse of shades Whose branching arms thick intertwind, 
etc. 1835 H. Reed Eng, Lit. i. (1878) 29 It is a 
bewildering thing to stand in the midst of a vast concourse 
of books. 

+ 6. The meeting or junction of lines, surfiices, 
or bodies. ? OiJj, 

1570 Bilungslev Euclid n. Def. xxv; 320 The concurse 
of the said triangles will be in twelue pointes. X57X Digges 
Pantom. i. v. C ij, The concourse or meeting of those two 
right lines that contayne the angle. 1603 Timme Quersit. 
III. 185 When the vessells by concourse are so joyned 
together that one taketh in the mouth of the other. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. vi. xi The Concourse 
or Anastomosis of the Veins. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 
292 The point of concourse of the Raj^. 1738 Med. Ess. ^ 
Ohserv. {ed. 2) IV. 259 The Candle A is the small luminous 
object, B C d e the Eye and a the point of Concourse, 
t b. elUft. Point or place of meeting ; junction. 
1371 Digges Pantom. (1591) 9 Fixe one foote of ^our 
conipasse vpon the concourse or meeting of those two right 
lines. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel, i. i. 11. iv, The Middle 
ventricle, is a common concourse, and cavity of them both. 
421727 Newton (J.k The drop will begin to move towards 
the concourse of the glasses. x8xx J. Wood Optics vii. 148 
A screen placed at the concourse of the refracted rays. 


f 6 . Concurrence in action or causation, co- 
operation ; combined action. Ohs. 

1633 Swan Spec, M. iv. § 2 (1643) 61 When there is a 
natural! concourse of causes to effect it. 1682 Scarlett 
Exchanges 316 Then the Possessor [of a Bill] must enter 
with him who paid him in part, into a concourse between 
themselves, and both demand [the sum] of the others. 1683 
Boyle Eng. Notion Nat, 79 An Individual Body, .needs the 
Assistance, or Concourse, of other Bodies, to perform divers 
of jts Operations. 1794 Sullivan Vie^v Nat. II. 108 That 
this heat may burst into actual flame, the concourse of open 
air is absolutely requisite. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton AAr- 
taph. II. xxi. 42 That their [mind'.s and body's] mutual 
intercourse can, therefore, only be supernaturally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deity. 

tb. esp. in Thcol. used of the divine concur- 
rence in human action. Obs. 

a x6i7 Bayne On. Eph. (1658) 145 Gods concourse working 
this or that. zzi68o J. Corbet Jbree Actions i. vi. (1683) 5 
There is a concurse of God, as the Universal Cause, to 
every Act. Ibid,, How the Divine concurse is yielded to 
sinful actions, shall be explained in its proper place. 18. . 
Lee Thesaurus Theol. III. 315 The general Concourse of 
His Providence. 

e. Sc, Law. Legal concurrence, esf. of an ofificer 
whose consent is necessary to a legal process. 

1626 in Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-3) H. 151 That 
you acquant the Lordes of Sessione and our aduocatts, as 
ou shall haue occasione, and desyre ther concursse 
eirwnto. 1640-x Kirkcudhr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 
92 To tak the advyse and requyer the concurs and assist- 
ance of the Comimttie of War. J. Louthian Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 33, C. D. you are indicted and accused, at 
the Instance of . 4 . i?. with Concourseof D. F. his Majesty’s 
Advocate, .of the Crimes after mentioned, 
f 7. Course, process (of time). Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4360 She [Fortune] can writhe hir heed 
awey, This is the concours of hir pley. 1634 Earl Monm. 
tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that, etc. 1637 — tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 1 19 
After the concourse of many years it was carried by Cyrus. 

t ConcoTreiianter. A fellow-covenanter. 

1662 Hobbes Consid. {1680) 7 That all nations which 
should hear what you and your Concovenanters were doing 
in England, might detest you, 

t Concrea'se, V. Obs. [ad. L. cmcresc-ere to 
grow together, after increase and other early com- 
pounds inunediately from OF.] intr. To grow 
together, coagulate ; = Concrete 
’ 1578 Banister Hist. Man ix. 1x2 [It] doth white, and 
concrease, till it [marrow] become a sul^taunce. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb. AngL xiv. 158 The crumbs of blood, that 
usually concrease out of the extravasated humours. 

tConcreate, a. Obs. [ad. L. co7tcredt-us 
(Vulg.), f. con- X.ogotda.tX’^credtus created.] Created 
together ; coeval in creation. (Cf* Connate.) 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 31 This Divine Law. .was 
concreate and connatural as to Adam. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 41 Man was made at first with a concreate 
Similitude to God. 

Concreate (k^mkrxj^-t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. co7icredt-y ppl. stem of cmcredre : see prec. 
and -ATE 3. (F. has concreer ‘to engender*.)] 

trans. To create together. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 

1623 Gil Sacr. Philos, i. 96 When water, the first matier 
of all things, was created, .with that water, .was concreated 
all manner of formes. 1682 H. More Annof. Glanvilfs 
Lux 0 . 20 To create a Soul, is to concreate the qualities 
or properti^ of it. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 629 That the 
vital essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. 1858 Bushnell Nat. 
4* iSupemat, iv. (1864) xia We get all the furniture of our 
mind, .save what we have as it were concreated in us. 
Flence Ooncrea'ted ppl. a. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. iii. 163 This, as the con- 
created Rule with Man. .the Apostle calls the Royal Law. 
axgxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 201 On their 
con-created Harps to play. 1876 J. G. Pilkington Confess. 
St. August. 391 Concreated matter. 

+ C033.cre£b*ti011. Obs. rare. £n. of action f. 
Concreate v. : see -ion.] Creation together (with 
something else). 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. T. White's Pempaiet. Inst. 316 The 
notion of Creation, or rather of con-creation. Ibid. 383 The 
concreation of a Soul, which belong’d to God alone. 

t Coxicrea*tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Concreate 
V. -f- -IVE : cf. creative f\ Of concreate character. 

1657 Jeanes in TayloPs Whs. (1839) I. 37 Those desires 
which are purely natural and concreative, 

t Coiicr€ia*tor. Obs. rare. A joint creator. 
a X63X Donne Serm. xl. 395 He is Lord with the Father, 
as he was Concreator, his Collegue in the Creation. 

i* Coiicrea*inire. Obs. rare. Fellow creature. 
x6Sx Reliq. Wotton, (1685) 689 The Pope greatly favour’d 
him as his Concreature. 

T GoaiCre'’de, 2^. Ohs.rare—'^. '{pA.'l^.concred- 
Ire : see next.] To entrust ; = Conceedit 

1643 Sir Hugh Ckolmlefs Revolt 4 (D.). To defraud 
the trust ooncreded to him by the Parliament. 

f Concre'dit,///. Sc. Obs. [ad. L, con- 
eredit-us, pa. pple. : see next.] Entrusted. 

1384 J. Melvill Lett, in Diary (1842) 214 Preatching the 
Word of God, the d,ispensation wharof is concredit unto 
vow. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 194 Not guiltie of the 
blood of the soulls of their people concredit to them. 

+ C 03 ICre*dit 9 V, Obs. Also 7 Sc. conerydit. 
[f. L. concredit- f ppl. stem of concredere to entrust, 
t con- together + credere to trust : cf. Credit v."} 
1, trans. To entrust, confide, commit (to a person, 
into his hands, etc.) ; to give into his charge. 


1393 Bowes Let. to Burghley 6 Sept, in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. U864) IV. 204 note. Whatsoever shml be concredited t<a 
his trust and secrecy. X641 ‘ Sm.ectymnuus' Vwd. Answ. 
ii. 46 Into whose hands hee hath concredited the worke. 
1676 W. Row Couin. BlaiPs Autobiog. x. (184B) 183 He told 
them that he would concreditt himself to them. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Ture Regni 13 It was better that their 
liberty should be concredited to Laws than to Kings, 
b. Const, (a thing) with (a person), rai-e. 

1647 Ward Simp. C abler (1843) Dare you not concredit 
the Militia, with those to whom you may betrust j’-Our 
heart ? 1772 Let, to Bp. Rochester a (T.) Ecclesia com- 
mendata.fxs that church, which is. .concreated with some 
ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee, 

C. (a person, etc.) with (a thing), rare. 

1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm 11. 50 They were concredited 
with that heavenly treasure. 

2. To accredit, authenticate, prove trustworthy. 
1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I, Pref., Where I make mention of 
any Letters or Passages . . I first well weighed the same. . 
and found many of them concredited before I inserted them. 
Hence Concxe'dited^/. a. entrusted. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 470 An inequality of 
concredited talents. 

Concremation (k^^nkrzto-Jon). rare. [ad. L, 
concrematidn-e7n, n. of action f. concrcTnare to burn 
up, consume, f. con- zltogodkoj + cremare to bum. 
In sense i, con- is taken in the sense ‘ together ’.] 

L Burning together ; spec, the burning alive of a 
widow on the funeral pyre with her dead husband. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1753 Johnson, Concremation, 
the act of burning many things together. Elphinstonb 
Hist. Ind. I, 359 The mode of concremation is various: in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretched on a pile; 
1867 F. Hall in fml. Asiatic Soc. New Ser. ni. 184 He 
intended, no less than the self-cremation of males, the con- 
cremation of females. 

2. Burning to ashes, consumption by fire. 
x86o Gen. P. Thomson Audi Alt. HI. cxxxiv. 103 Not., 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Paedobaptist ; but. .the 
same in kind, only, .to the pains of concremation. x888H. C. 
Lea Hist, In^uisit. L 308 Publicly scourged and banished 
by the abbot in spite of a popular demand for concremation. 

Co'ncrement. [ad. L. concrement-um a grow- 
ing together, f. concre- root of coTuresc-Ire to grow 
together, Concrease: see -ment.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Concrement, an increase or grow- 
ing together- 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iii. 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bodies which I suppose 
to be mixed. 1883 Dolley Bacteria 172 The stony concre- 
ments which are found.. in the apices of the lungs of old 
people. 

Coucre’see (k^kre s), v. [ad. L. concresc-Ire 
to grow together : cf. Concrease.] To grow to- 
gether, coalesce : cf. next, sense 2 . 
Concrescence (k/nkre'sens). [ad. L. cm- 
cresce7ttia, n. of quality f. concrescent-evtj f. con* 
together +cresclre to grow : see -ence.] 
i* 1. Growth by assimilation. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 11 How any other substance 
should thence take concrescence, it hath not been taught. 

b. BioL Coalescence or growing together of 
cells, organs, etc. ; the coalescence of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation. 

1878 Bell GegenbauePs Comp. A nat. 17 The Concrescence 
of a number of separate cells. Ibid, 87 In the Gregarinae 
.. multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. 1888 Athenaeum xB Aug. 228/2 Congenital; 
cohesion — concrescence as Van Tieghem calls it. 

2. coTtcr. A concretion. ? Obs, 

1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God 152 It rained - .stones 
(not concrescences that might be called haile, but direct 
stones). 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 197 The stony con- 
crescences., called Stalactites. 

Coucrescible (k^nkre*sibT), a. [mod, f. L, 
coftcrescere : see above and -ble : also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing, b. 
Capable of growing together. 

1700 Cole in Phil, Trans, XXVII. 31 Of a viscid and 
concrescible Nature. 1804 tr. Fourcroy's Chem, Knowl, 
(Webster 1828), A genuine, fixed, concrescible oil. 
Concre'Seive, tt- rare’~^, [non-etymological 
f. L. co7icrescere (see above) + -rvE : suggested by 
aggress-ive, etc.} ‘Growing together, or into 
union ; nniting* (Webster 1864 ). 

t C 0 XlCre*SSi 01 l. Obs. A non-etymological 
formation from L. concrescere, for Concretion. 

16x4 Sco, Venus {1876) 21 As in the aire concressions we 
perceiue. 1658 R» Franck North, Mem, (1821) 263 [They] 
would coagulate into a concression. 

Concre'table, a, rare. ? Obs, [f. Concrete 
V. + -ABLE.] That may be concreted, coagulable. 

i75§ Fleming in PhiL Tratts. XLIX. 256 The liquor 
aranu is concretable by heat, like the white of an egg. 
Concrete (lq«nkr/t),zz, and. $b. Also 6 -creeto. 
[ad. L. concret-uSy pa. pple. of concrescere to grow 
together : see Concrescence. Cf. F. concret, -Me, 
i 6 th c. -ette. The stress has long been variable ; 
concre' te, the original mode, was given by Walker, 
and is used in verse by Lowell ; co'ncrete was used 
by Chapman in 1611 , and recognized by Johnson : 
the latter appears to be now the more frequent in 
the adj., and is universal in the sb. B. 3 . 

The frequent antithesis of concrete and discrete, appears 
. to be influenced by a notion that the word represents L. 



CONCRETE. 


cmcrMm^ pa. pple. of concemire^ in the same way as 
discrete is derived from L. discernSre, discretus.] 

A. (The earliest instances appear to be 
participial.) 

fl. United or connected by growth j grown 
together. Oh. 

1471 Ripley Com^. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 112 For all the 
parts . . be Coessentiall and concrete. 1650 Bulwer A ntkro- 
pontet. X. (1653) ^70 Men, that have monstrous Mouths, 
and some with concreate lips. 

f b. Continuous. In Acoustics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously up 
or down ; distinguished from discrete movement. 

Z651 W. G. tr. CoweVs Inst. 60 The second manner of 
gaining, which, .is a discreet or distinct increase, ox secretly 
a Concrete or continued. Whatsoever is born or comes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 
solutely gained unto us. 

2 . pade up or compounded < 7 /* various elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound. ? Obs. 

1536 Latimer ond Senn. ief. Conmc.i. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. 1830 
W. Irving Goldsmith s. 81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-broker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir. 

3. Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 

a mass; congealed, coagulated, solidified; solid 
(as opposed to Jluid). t O'- ; b. as adj. 

a. 1533 Elyot Hdthevj. (R.), Those same vapours. , 

he concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. ^ *567 
Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., Of the seconde sort is the 
Pumelse, concrete of froth. 1691 Ray Creation U714) 323 
Before it was concrete into a stone. 

b. 1605 Timme Quersit. i. xiii, 58 In all metalls and con- 
crete bodies, c iBix Chapman Iliad xi. (R.\ Even to the 
concrete bloud That makes the liver. 1712 tr. Pomefs 
Hist. Drttgs I. 216 Scammony is a concrete resinous Juice. 
j8oo tr. Lap'angds Chem. I. 74 One portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete, *836 Todd Cyel, Anat. I. 51/2 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. 1854 Hooker HimaL 
Jrtils. I. i. 16 The seeds too, yield a concrete oil. 

4. Applied by the early logicians and gram- 
marians to a quality viewed (as it is actually found) 
concreted or adherent to a substance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the adjective, in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an abstract noun: thus white 
(paper, hat, horse) is the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, whiteness y the abstract quality or 
quality in the abstract ; seven (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete numhery as opposed to the number 7 in 
the abstract. 

^ Aftenvards concrete was extended also to sub.stantives 
involving attributes, as fooly s^Cy keroy and has finally 
been applied by some grammarians to all substantives not 
abstract, i.e. all those denoting ‘things* as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions. The logical and gram- 
matical uises have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis- 
use the term concrete entirely: see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, concr. is prefixed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally abstract come to be used as names of 
‘things*; e. sb., i.e. abstract n. of action, 

eoncr. a crossing- in a street, on a railway, etc. 

From an early period used as a quaswA, a concrete {sc, 
termh 

[1581 J. Bell Haddotis Answ. Osor. ii8b, Tumyng 
awry, that is to say: From the Concreto to the Ahstractum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).] 

/tigaS Skelton Boug:e of Courts (R.), A false abstracte 
Cometh from a false concrete. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. L 
xvi. (ed. 7) 4x Understand, that of numbers some are said 
to be abstract, and some concrete. j6x4 Selden Tiiles 
Hon. 1 17 To expresse them by A hstracts from the Cbncret of 
their qualitie. . As Maiestie, Highnes, Grace. 1657 J. Smith 
Mpt. Rhei.K^\i b,The concrete signifies the same form 
with those qualities which adhere to the subject : The 
concrete is the Adjective. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. viii. 
S I Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as well as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a ‘ substantive*, the other an ‘adjective*; as 
whiteness,^ white. *725 Watts Logfc i. iv. § 5 (Concrete 
terms, while they express the quality, do also either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs. .But 
th«^e are not always noun adjectives.. a fool, a knave, a 
philoswher, and many other concretes are substantives. 
1846 Mill Logfc 1. ii. 1 4 A concrete name is a name which 
stands for a thini^; an abstract name is a name which 
stands for an attribute of a thing. 1851 Mansel Proleg, 
Log. V, (i860) 144. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. (1870) 88 The 
peculiar or proper appellation of a lower Concept or indi- 
vidual is called its concrete name. 1876 Mason Eng. 
Gram. § 35 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
crete sense . . Thus nobility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. xBj^ jEvoas Etem. Logic 
{1880) 21 The reader should carefully observe that adjec- 
tives are concrete, not abstract. 1887 Fowler 
Logic i. L (ed. 9) 35 Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between abstract and concrete terras . - 
I have availed myself of the expression ‘abstract term*, 
but avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
trasted expression ‘ concrete term , Concrete terms include 
what I have called attributives, as well as singvilar, collec- 
tive, and common terms. 

^ 6 . Hence, generally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular example ; 
existing in a material form or as an actual reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
abstract. (The ordinary current sense.) 

Absolutely, the concrete y that which is concrete ; in the 
concretey in the sphere of concrete reality, concretely. 
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[1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 314 These 
Apostles, whenever they give this Precept, express it m 
terms not concrete, but abstract, as Logicians are wont to 
speak.] 1636 Hobbes Liberty, NecesS y ^ Ch. (1841) 135 
This, .is a metaphysical entity abstracted from the matter, 
which is better than non-entity . . But in the concrete it is 
far otherwise. 1710 Berkeley Princ, Hum. Knowl. § 97 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
1789 Burke Corn. (1844) IH* *^4 “ '^^‘h man in the 

concrete ;-~it is with common . . human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iii. i, But, 
quitting these somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete reality which the streets of Paris 
exhibit. 1848 Lowell Fable for CritieSy ‘ At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, I am as strongly opposed 
to ’t as any one else.* ‘Ay, no doubt, but whenever I’ve 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete.* 1876 M. Arnold Lit, 4- Dogma 234 notCy The 
most concrete and unmetaphysical of languages.^ 1880 W. 
Wallace Epicureanism 172 Their idea of this original 
matter was concrete and sensuous. 

6 . Made of concrete, \attrib. of B. 5 .] 

B. sh, 

1. quasi-jf^. A co^icretCy the concrete', see A. 4 , 5 . 

1528-1723 [see A. 4I. 1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 91 
Entity is often us’d as a Concrete for the Thing it self. 1830 
Macaulay Ess.y BtmyaUy Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete, 

2. gen. A concrete or concreted mass, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Alsoy%*. 
{pbs. in lit. sense, exc. as in next.) 

x 6$6 J. Serjeant tr. T. White's Peripaiet. Inst. 361 The 
sun is a concrete of combustible matter. 1637 G. Starkey 
Helmoni's Find. Ep. to Rdr., The specifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vegetable family. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey is. v., Antimony is a Natural Concrete, 
or a Mix’d Body compounded in the Bowels of the Earth ; 
and Soap is a Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix’d together 
by Art. 1804 Abernethy Surg, Observ. 9 Thus an un- 
organized concrete becomes a living tumour, a 1831 A. 
Knox Re^n. (1844) I. 63 That .. concrete of truth and 
error, of greatness and meanness . . the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

3. Spec, A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; used for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often attrib. Also 
in comb, as concrete-press, a machine for com- 
pressing concrete into blocks. 

1834 Lond. Archit. Mag, L 35 Making an artificial 
foundation of concrete (which has lately been done in many 
places). 1836 G. Godwin in Trans, hist. Brit. Archit. 12 
The generic terra concrete, .perhaps, can only date from 
that period when its use became general and frequent, 
probably not longer than 15 or 20 years ago.^ 1838 Glennv 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 25/1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 
or concrete, attr. i88x Darwin F'orm. Peg. Mould 181 
The junction of the concrete floor with the walls. 
Concrete (k^nkrPt), v. Also 7 concreate. 
[f. CoNOEETE a.y and L. concrete ppl. stem of con- 
cresePre to grow together; see Conobescence. 
With the spelling concreate cf. F. concrier (ad. L. 
concreare) used in a kindred sense.] 

1. irans. To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 
congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in passive^) 

1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643'' 296 The Hard [Bitumen 1 is 
more strongly concreted then the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 37 The common opinion hath 
been .. that Crystali is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created. 17S9 tt.DuhameVs Hush. I. xv. ( 1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon the surface, Twamley 
Dairying . . must have sufficient 'I^ime to work, 

concrete or congeal the Curd^ into a solid Mass. 1873 
Lyell Princ, Geol. II. ni. xlvii. 556 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a kind of stone. 

fb. To unite, combine (attributes, sensations, 
etc.). 

1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. | 99 Those sensa- 
tions combined, blended, or (if one may so speak) concreted 
together. 1731 Harris Hermes in. iv. 366 notey To con- 
template colour concreted with figure, two attributes which 
the eye can never view, but associated. 1829 Jas. Mill 
Anal. Hum. MindipAirfi I. viiL 263 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear . . only one. Ibid, I. 266 The odour, 
and colour, and soon, of the rose, concreted into one idea. 

2. intr. To run into a mass, form a concretion; 
to become solid, harden, congeal, * set \ clot. 

xdjry Hale Pifm. Orig. Man. iii. vii. 286 The Story of 
the Egyptian Mice which concrete after the recess of Nilus. 
3728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 406 llie arsenical 
Sulphur concretes into yellow Cubes. 1820 Faraday ExP. 
Res. xiii. 38 When condensed again.. it concretes in the 
up^r part of the tube. 

b. To grow together, combine with. 

.*853 J* W. Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) 56 Primary adjec- 
tives. .concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

3. trans. To render concrete, rare. 

1654 Whitlock Zootamia 389 When by incorrigiblenesse 
Sins be concreted into Sinners, and thw become even all 
one. 18461 Hawthorne Mosses, Intell. Office ii . v. 86 Without 
bring concreted into an earthly deed, x8^ F. H. Stoddard 
in Andover Rev, Oct, y Concreting God into actual form of 
man. 

4. co'ncrete. [f. thejA 3 .] q>. irans. To treat with 
concrete, b. intr. To use or apply concrete in 
building. 

1875 Building News 2 Apr. 390/2 {article) Concreting. 
t88a Daily News 35 Sept. 6, 5 To concrete the foundations. 
1883^ Du Came Punishm, 6* Prevent. Crime 180 Pile- 
driving and concreting for the foundations. 


CONCEETION* 

Concreted (k/nkrrtM),///. a. [f. Concrete 
z;. -f-ED l.] 

1. Solidified, congealed, coagulated, etc. : see vb. 

1634 Holland Plim II. 271 marg. note, The concreted 

iuice. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 91 In many 
concreted plants some parts remains unpetnfied. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 420 A small drop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. XX, 422 Concreted nitrate of soda, 

2. = CoNCKETE a. 5 . rare. 

3875 Whitney Life Lang, xiv, 298 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

3. ik/?‘nkrftM} [f. Concrete sh. 5 + -ed 2 .] 
Covered or treated with concrete. 

1883 Harpefs Mag. Oct. 712/2 The lake will become a 
concreted basin. 

Coiicretel;^* (see the adj.), adv. [f. Concrete 
a. + -LY 5^.] In a concrete form, manner, or sense ; 
as presented in actual facts or cases. 

3654 Warren Unbelmiers 155, i. Abstractly . .And 2. Con- 
cretely. 1864 J, H. N EWM AN A pol. 380, 1 am not speaking of 
right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian v. § 3 note. The 
word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
relativel y. 3880 W. Wa llace Epicureanism 96 The popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and with 
too little analysis. 

Concreteness (see the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NE8S.] The quality or state of being concrete. 

1730-6 Bailey (foliov Coiureteness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. 1755 in Johnson, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 
131 This concretene.ss of style. 3882 Expositor Aug. 142 
I’he intense concreteness of the image. 

Concreter^ -or (kf^nkrrtsi). ff. Concrete v. 
-b -ER 1 , -OR.] (3ne who or that which concretes : 
spec. a. in Sugar-hoUingy an apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup by heat ; b. a builder or worker with 
concrete. 

1869 Sugar Cane 1 . 324 With a large size Concretor. .their 
production was 15,000 lbs. of .sugar per j2 hours. 1874 in 
Knight Diet. Meek., Concreter. 

Co*ncreting, vbl. sb. Building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-83. [See Concrete v. 4]. 

Concreting (k^nkrrtig),///. a. [f. Concrete 
V. + -INO 1 .] That concretes or causes concretion. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol, 550 Carbonate of lime is usually 
the concreting element. 

Concretion (k^nkrr Jan), [a. F. concr ition 
(i 6 th c. in Littrd). or ad. (its prototype) L. con- 
cretidn-em, n. of action f. comresc^re to grow to- 
gether ; see Concrete.] 

1. The action or process of growing together or 
of uniting in one mass ; concrescence, coalescence. 
3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 672 An egge hath tlie 
generation and concretion within the bodic onely of a living 
creature. x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 34 The 
concretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hale Prim, Orig. Man. in. vii, 288 Upon great Mutations 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. i8oa Playfair Illusir, Hutton. Th. 246 I'hese 
two substances were perfectly soft . . at the moment of their 
concretion. 1829 Jas. Mill Anal. Hum. Mind (38691 1 * 
264 Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest? . .These 
are instances of the concretion of synchronous ideas. 3830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 330 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 

tb. Formation of morbid concretions (see sense 
6 ) in an animal body. Obs. 

3341 R. Copland Galyen's [They]do crad & make 

concrecyon in y« partyes of the bulke or oesophage. 1763 
Brit. Mag. 11.537 Such obstinate concretion and otetmction 
. .as bring on gout. 

2. Congelation or coagulation of a liquid. 

363a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (3653) 269 Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, by gentle decoction 
on fire. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cmcreiion, a congealment. 
1794 Sullivan Fiew Nat* I. 275 Fluids capable of concre- 
tion. 1836 Todd Cj/c/. Anat, 1 . 419/1 The blood’s speedy 
concretion in debility. 

f S. Union or connexion with something ma- 
terial or actual. Obs. 

3603 Tmuz Quersit. L.xvii. 93 It is.. freed from all mortal 
concretion. 3649 Jer, Taylor Gif. Exemp. xv. § 18 If we 
consider good life in union and concretion with particular 
. .actions of piety. '4x1652 T, SmitH'6V/. Disc. vi. viii.(i8si) 
263 I'he soul, .because of her concretion with this mortal 
body, 3743 MiddletO'N Cicero II, 'xi. 613. 'Clear from' 'all 
mortal concretion. 

1 4. State or degree of concrescence* Obs. 

1606 Bp. j. King (Sept. ) 14 Of a strange composition 
and concretion. 1633 Swan Spec. Af. v. § 2 < 1643) 123 Other 
starres might also attain to the like luminous concretion. 
3794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 31 Diminished in its 
hardness and concretion. 

6 . quasi-t:<?«t:r. A concrete mass of (anything\ 
3626 Bacon Sylva (1631) 568 Some plants, .being suppo.sed 
to grow of some Concretion of Slime from the Water. 3697 
Potter Antiq. Greece u, xx. (3715) 373 Salt is a (Concretion 
of Sea Water. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 651 A concre- 
tion of marine shelLs. 3886 H. B. Wheatley in A ntiguary 
Feb. 58/2 The pearl is a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell. 

fg. 1634 Jackson Creed vii. Wks. VI. 223 That concre- 
tlon of ceremonial matters. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, 
II, x.^ 23s The whole concretion of the City of Gloucester 
consists partly of . . the ancient Borough, partly of accessions, 
6 . concr. A solid mass formed by aggregation 
and cohesion of particles ; a lump, nodule, clot : 
esp. a. Paih. a hard morbid formation in the 


COWCBETIOlTAIi. 

body, a calculus, stone ; b. GeoL a mass formed I 
by aggregation of solid particles, usually around a - 
nucleus ; characteristic of certain rocks (cf. Con- 
cretion aey). 

S646 Sir T . Browne Pseud. Ep. 137 Conceiving the 
stones , . to be a Mineral! concretion. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char, II. iii. 61 Stones, .to which earthy concretions may be 
annexed by way of affinity. 1702 J. Purcell Cholick (1714! 
33 He cut a stony Concretion out of the Liver. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. xi. (18651 86 Such poor concretions as mankind. 
2833 Brewster Nai. Magic xxxiv. *85 Tabasheer . . is a 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the bamboo. 1865 
Page Bandbk. GeoL Tenus s.v., Nodules like those of 
chert and ironstone . . and the grape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termed ‘ concretions *, as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct from crystallisation. 

7. The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrete (^see Concrete a. 5 ). 'iObs. f/n con- 
€retio7z : in the concrete (see Concrete a. 5 ). 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 152 In such distinction and 
subordination & in concretion a Presbyter is sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Harris Hermes ni. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. 

b. The result of such action ; embodiment in a 
concrete form; a concrete thing. 

1841 Miall Nmconf. 1 . 401 If our national institutions 
are but so many concretions of the national will. 1856 
Ferrier insi. Meiaph. 195 All_ knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deal only with concretions— the concre- 
tion of the particular and the universal. 

Concretional (k/nkrrj^nal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to concretions. 

2847 Craig. 

Coucretionai^ (k^nkrrjonari), a. [f. prec. 
-h-ARY: m . concritionnah-e^ GeoL Of the 

nature of or constituting a concretion ; consisting 
of, containing, or characterized by, concretions. 

1830 Lyell Princ. GeoL I. 205 The concretionary forms of 
..magnesian limestone. 1833 Ibid. Ill, 206 Concretionary 
nodules. 1842 H. Miller u. R. Sandsi. ix, (ed. 2) 206 A 
concretionary structure. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jrnls. I. i. 

22 A nodular concretionary deposit. 

Concretism (kp-nkrftiz’mV rare. [f. Con- 
crete <35. + -ISM.] The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete. 

186s Tylor Early Hist. Matt. ii. 28 The concretism of 
thought which belongs to the deaf-mute. 1871 — Prim, 
Cult. 1 . 374 It is a surprising instance of this tendency to con- 
cretism, that among. .the Buddhists, the most obviously moral 
beast-fables have become literal incidents of sacred history. 

Concretive (k^nkrrtiv), a. rare. [f. L. con- 
cret- (see Concrete v.) + -ive, repr. L. type '^con- 
creiTv-us."] 

1 1. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Obs. 

^ 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 50 Wee. .ascribe their 
induration to. .concretive juyces. Ibid. n. v. 91 Fresh water, 
which is the lesse concretive portion of that element. 

f2. —Concrete <35. 5. Obs. 

1656 Jeanes Eulu. Christ 119 Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be predicated of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a concretive 
way, unlesse it he by reason of an hypostaticall conjunction 
between them in one subsistence. 

3. Mentally constructive. 

Concretively (k^nkrrtivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In a concretive manner; concretely, in 
the concrete. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. iv. 65 The phrase of 
the Lutherans, who say not only concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity also. 1656 Hardy 
Serm. John xiv. (1865) 84/2 Guilt abstractively considered, 
is not taken away , .concretively considered, it is taken away. 
Concretize (kf^mkrAsiz), V. nonce-wd. [f. 
Concrete <z. -h-ize.] trans. To render concrete. 
Hence Oomcretizing///. a. 

18S4 Athenaium 16 Feb, 209/1 Details of interest are used 
to concretize . . the general laws of development. Ibid. 

23 Feb. 241/2 This passage . . lacks the concretizing touch. 

Conoretor; see Conoreteb. 
t Concre’tnre. Obs.^^ [f. L. concrei- (see 
above) + -ure, corresp. to L. type *concrelura.'\ ^ A 
mass formed by coagulation ’ (J.). 
tConcrew*, if* Obs. rarer-^, [f. F. concroUre 
(pa. pple. coftcr^, in OF. concreu) to grow to- 
gether:— L. concrescB'e: cf. Aooree.] intr* To 
grow together or into a mass. 

2596 Spenser F, Q- iv. vii. 40 And his faire lockes. .He let 
to grow and griesly to concrew. 

f Concri-minary. Obs. rare-K [f. L. con- 
together + crimen^ crivtin- charge + -art. (Cf. L. 
concrtmindrt to complain bitterly.)] One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another. 

2654 H, L’Estrange Chets. I (1655) 118 Mr. Broadway and 
Fitz Patrick, servants to, and concriminaries with the Lord 
Audley, were produced to trial, 

t Concrimina'tion. Obs.-o [n. of action f. 
L. concrtminarl to accuse bitterly (f. con- intensive 
+ criinindrl to Criminate), with the prefix taken 
in the sense ‘ together ’.] Joint accusation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Concrimination^ a joint accusing. 

ConcrtL'ci^f if* ^<35;^ [f- Con- Cruoiey ; cf. 
L. concruciflg^e^ trans. To crucify together. 

2872 Bp. Forbes Kalendars Sc. Saints 367 He returned to 
his episcopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrucified 
with Christ on Good Friday, watched before the tomb, and 
spent the day of days in hilarity and joy. 
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Conerydit, Sc. var. of Conceedit v. Obs. 
t Concu’Mnacy. Obs. [f. Concubine -act 
3.] =next. 

2609 Bp, Barlow Answ. Htmteless Cath. 305 All murthers 
and oppressions ; all concubinacies, namelesse, innumerable 
. , shall not impeach or Subuert a Kings Right, 2722 Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I£. i. xxviii. 229 Also, this country [Wales] was 
very infamous for concubinacy, adultery, and incest. 

ConcuMnage (kpnki^-bined^). [a. F. con- 
cubinage (15th c- in Littre), f. cojuubin : see -aoe.] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not legally married ; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the state of being a concubine. 

2388 Wyclif Levit. xviii. iS Thou schalt not take the 
sister of thi wijf, in to concubynage of hir. 2602 Fulbecke 
Pandectes 25 This is not concubinage, but mariage. 2692 
Sir T. P, Blount Ess, 31 Indulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. 2828 Scott F. M, Perth ii, Many 
women, .had risen to greatness from a state of concubinage. 
284s S. Austin Rankds Hist. Ref. I. 277 Priests living in 
a state of concubinage and burthened with illegitimate 
children. 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1, iii. 31 Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule in England, 
b. In Romaft Law : (see quot.). 

285s Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864) 1 1 , iii. v. 24 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards. 

Concu'Mual, < 35 . rare^^. [sLd.'L.concubffidlds: 
see below and -al.] « Concubinary. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., ConettbinaL pertaining to a Concu- 
bine. 277s in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
ConcubmaTian, <35. [f. med.L. coitcuhmdri-us 
+ -AN.] = next. 

2838 G. S. Faber In^. Hist. Vallenses 475 The women 
..who shocked the concubinarian purity of the Romish 
Priesthood. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 37 
The nuniber is sufficiently^ appalling ; probably it compre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
narian, as well as looser clergy. 

Concubinary (k/nki«-binari), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. cancubmdri-us, f. co7icubma : see below 
and -ART. Cf. F. concuhinaire (i6th c. in Littrd).] 

A. adj. Relating to concubinage ; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, concubinage. 

1563-87 foxB A. 4 * hi. 1074 (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests, 2662 Morgan Sph. Gentry i. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid. 2737 L. Clarke Hist. 
Bible (1740^ 1 . 1. 39 Sarai . . prevailed with her husband to 
take her handmaid Hagar to be his concubinary wife. 2862 
Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. III. 27 According to the 
Civil law . ,a subsequent marriage legitimates all the previous 
concubinary issue.^ 1888 H. C. Lea Hist. Inquis. 1 . 63 The 
married or concubinary priesthood. 

fig. a 2639 C)sborn Observ. Turks (i673> 330 Italy. . need 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would all her small and new-hatched Governments shelter 
themselves under her Wings. 

B. sb. One who lives in concubinage. 

25.. Alleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A. 4* M. 2064 CR.) 
Take from the church honourable marriage and the bed vn- 
defiled, shalt thou not replenishe it with concubinaries, with 
incestuous persoms, etc.^ <21667 Taylor Serm. I. vi. 
(R), The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the simonical 
unchaste concubinaries, schismaticks and scandalous priests. 
287s Gladstone Vaticanism 124 It is the duty of each con- 
cubinary (or party to concubinage\ with or without the 
consent of the other party, to quit that guilty state. 

COHCUbinate (k^nki^-bin^it). [ad. L. con- 
cubmdt-us concubinage ; in mod.F. concubinat : 
see Concubine and -ATE 1 .] = Concubinage. 

2539 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I, xiv, 342 Then the marriage 
of the Priests should be in the Pope's hands, who might 
admit the same; and the concubinate of ma:^ should be 
forbidden. 2632 Life Father Sarpi {xS'jC^ 47 Their Matri- 
monies were Concubinates, their Children illegitimate. 2660 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dttbit. in. v. (R.b Such marriages were 
esteem’d illegitimate, and no better than a mere concu- 
binate. a 2679 Hobbes Elem. Law Wks. (1840) IV. 256. 
Co33.CU*bmator. rare'-K [formed as an agent-n. 
on L. verb ^concubmdre to Concubine.] A man 
that keeps a concubine. 

2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 528 All notorious 
concubinators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Concubine (kp gkiwboin), sb. Also 4-bm, -byn, 
5-6 -byne. [a. F. concubin, concubine '.—Ij,. con- 
cubmus, concubina, f. con- together -v cubare to lie.] 
1 . A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife ; a kept mistress. 

In reference to polygamous peoples, as the ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans : A ‘ secondary wife ’ whose position 
is recognized by law, but is inferior to that of a wife. 

2297 R. Glouc. {27241 27 Astrilde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubine), a 1300 Cursor M. 8887 (Cott.) O quens had 
[salamon] hundrets seuen ; Thre hundret concubins, he sais, 
Efter be laghes war in baa- dais, c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 650 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to han his 
concubyn A twelve moneth. 2388 Wyclif Gen. xxv. 6 
Sotheli he 3af 5iftis to the sones of concubyns [138a secound- 
arye wyues]. 2482 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 71 He 
[the cardinal] hath a concubyne whom he moebe loueth. 
2323 More in Grafton Chron. II. 787 As she wist her selfe 
to simple to be hys w^e,so thought she her selfe to good to 
he hys Concubine. [Cf. Shaks. ^Hen. Vf in. ii.; 98.] 1330 
Palsgr, 255 Prestre^ a preeste ; presteresscy a preestes concu- 
byne, 2363 Homilies il (1859) 373 After the phrase of the 
Scripture a concubine is an honest name ; for every concu- 
bine is a lawful wife, but every wife is not a concubine. 
26x2 Bible Dan. v. 3, 2697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 365 
Women-servants, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 
cubines. 2807 Robinson Arckseol. Graeca v. xi. 452 The 
, most essential difference between yvin) and TraWaxi), wife 
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and concubine, consisted in the former having a dowry, 
and the latter none. ^ 2823 Elphinstone Acc, Caubul (1842) 

L 241 Two wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned 
a liberal establishment for the middle classes. 

Jig. 2843 Faber Lett. (1869} 207 If we are not now in the 
One Church, but in a Concubine (so long as it be a doubt). 

aiirib, 2842 Lane Arab. Nts, 1 . 29 A man may have 4 
wives at the same time, and, according to common opinion, 
as many concubine slaves as he pleases. 

■t2. A male paramour. Obs. [ = L. concubmuSf 
F. concubin.] 

c 2430 Lydg. Boehm ni. xxiv. 95 a, Because she had had 
another concubyne. cx'^'^6 Indictment Anne Boleyn[lltm.c)x\ 
Her adulterers and concubines. 2340 Hyrde tr. Fives* 
Insir. Chr. JfWr. (15921 Q vj, 

Co'ncuMliey if- rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. trails. To take as a concubine. Obs. 

2596 H. Clapham Brief e Bible i. 77 Not onely marrying 
Pharaohs daughter, .but also concubining many. 

2. To furnish with a concubine or concubines. 

^ 2800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 728 The proud, 
inflated Lord,. With father concubm'd, and mother whor’d. 
2890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa II, xxvii. 226 These 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives, 
f Concu’binize, v. trans. Obs. = prec., sense i. 
<xx8o8 W. Owen tr. Mabinogzon (in Southey Cid ag (D.), 
If thou beholdest a beautiful woman concubinize her, 
though she seem coy. [A mistransl. of Welsh gordld\erchay 
meaning ‘court’, ‘woo’.] 

t Co’HCtlTby. Obs. 7'are—^, —Concubine. 

2360 Burgh Rec. Peebles 20 Dec. 269 The baillies and 
counsall decernis Thomas Thomsone ane adulterare, and to 
remoif his concuby Jonet Foulare fra him. 
f CoXiCll‘lcate» pet. pple. [ad. "L. concul- 
edt-us : see next.] Trodden under foot. 

2383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 183 Gods woord contemned .» 
his sacraments conculcate, his ordinances neglected. 

i* CoHCU'lcate, z'. Obs. [f. L. < 5 <?wc«/<r< 2 ^, ppl. 
stem of concu/edre to tread under foot, trample 
down, f. cott- + calcdre to tread ; f. calXy calc- heel.] 
tf^am. To tread under foot, trample upon, 
exsss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (2878) 283 Villan- 
ously and wretchedly conculcated and trodden under foot. 
2609 Bible (Douay) 1 Macc. iii. 51 Thy holies are concul- 
cated, and they are contaminated. 2708 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 231 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 
fii- 2563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) I. 245/2 Oppressing and 
conculcating the Church . .of ( 3 od. 2600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
VII. i. § 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus con- 
culcated. 26*3 Bp. Mountagu App. Ceesar 253. 
b. intr. To tread. rare'~^. 

2637 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 490 AH things on which man 
conculcates. 

t Concillca'tion. Ohs. [ad. L. conculcdtidn- 
eniy n. of action f. cotuulcdre : see prec. Cf. F. 
conculcation (Cotgr.).] A treading under foot. 

2347 Bp. Hooper Christ ^ his OJice viii. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 6x The concuRation of his precious blood. 266* 
Feltham Disc. Eccl. ii. 21 Above the Conculcations of the 
World. 2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 403. 2827 G. S. Faber 
Sacr. Cal. Prophecy (1844} III. 22 The Holy City during 
its conculcation by the Gentiles, 

f Concti’m Deuce. Obs.'^° [f. L. concumb-^e 
to lie together -H-ENOE.] = next. 

2636 Blount Glossogr.y ConcumbencOy a lying together. 
Howlelll 

t Concu’mbeiicy. Obs. rare-K [f. as prec. 
-f- -ENCY.] A lying together. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. i. rule 6 § 22 When 
acob married Rachel, and lay with Leah, that concum- 
ency made no marriage between them. 

Coucupisceuce (k/nki«*pisens). Also 4-5 
-pyscons, -once, 6 -pysence, -piscens. [ad, L. 
concupiscenfia (in Vulgate, Tertullian), f. concu- 
pisc-^rcy inceptive of concup-ere to be very desirous 
of, long much for, f. con- intensive + cupere to long 
for, desire : see -enoe. Also in F, from 14 th c.] 

1. Eager or vehement desire ; in Theol. use (transl. 
kmOvfiia of N.T.) the coveting of * carnal things \ 
desire for the ‘ things of the world 

C X340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 A saule )?at haues .. ouer- 
comene and dystroyede concupyscens and passiouns. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xvi. 58 (Add. MS.) Auctor of concupiscence of 
eyen is the world ; and auctor of concupiscence of the flessh 
art thou thi self, that livest delicatly, and norisshest thi 
flessh. 2526 Tindale James i. 14 But euery man is tempted, 
drawne awaye, and entysed of his awne concupiscence. 
a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
Law, .to spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling, a 2722 Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 217 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, in com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the love of God. 2860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 304 Such is the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that, .no houses or fields content these. 

b. with //. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. v. 24 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coueitisis. 2326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1532) 249 b, It shall 
. .subdue all inordynate concupiscences, a 1792 W. Mason 
Spir. Trem, in Spurgeon Trem.^ Dav. Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell In their sinful natures. 

2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual appetite, lust. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 278 The fuyr of flleisschly con- 
cupiscence. 2393 Gower Conf. HI. 267 The king . . In- 
combred of his lustes blinde . . Deceived of concupiscence. 
2483 Caxton St. VFenefr.g The concupyscence of hym that 

S rsecuted her. 2632 T. MTay tr. Barclays Mirr. Mindes i, 
ahomet. .forbids not such concupiscences. 2667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 1078 And in our Faces evident the signes Of foul 
concupiscence. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Uv. 136 
This scene . . did not at all contribute to the cooling of his 
concupiscence, a 2781 Bp. Challoner Gaik. Instruct. 
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Sacreuiu (1837) 21 Q, What are the ^ends for which jnatri- 
,ihony is instituted f A.. Fox a remedy against concupis- 
,cence, : . . ■ , 

t CoB-CH'iiiscency. Oi^s. ram .'[£ as prec. 
with the later suffix -BNCY, q.v.] s=prec. 

1608 Middleton A Tricky etc. iv. v, The mullipood of 
■•villainy, the spinner of concupiscency. 1626 Bonne Serm. 
sxi. 205 b, Our own affections and concupiscencieS. 

Concujiscesit (k^nkiz7'pis&t), a. and' sb. [ad. 
Ij. €oncupiscent-em, -px. pple. of concu^iscere i see 
prec. and -ENT. (So in mod.F.)] 

K. adj. Eagerly desirous ; lustful. 

■, (C 1450 [see CoNcupiscENTLvl- 175510 Johnson, with citation 
of ’St'AKKs. Meets, for M. v. i. ^8, where the original reading, 
now accepted, is concupiscible. a x8^ Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge (L.), The concupiscent clown is overdone. 187S 
Jqwett Plaio (ed. 2) III. 57 The division of the soul into 
the rational, irascible, and concupiscent elements. 

t B. sh (in//.) [Perh. by confusion with con- 
cupiscence \ xd. accidence^ Desires, lusts. Obs* 

Lawrence Comm. Angells 147 When your con* 
cupiscents are cooled hy the Holy Ghost. 

t Coucupisce'ntial, a. Obs. [ad. L. cati- 
cupiscentidlds t concupiscentia i see 

-Ah.] Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence,* lustful. 

1577 Decades (1392) 313 The concupis- 

cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our mortall 
members. 1652 Gavw Magmirom. 40 Venu.s, who rules 
over concupiscentiall motions. <11711 Ken Hyvmotheo 
Wks. 1721 III. 22 Satan, .instils Concupiscential Gust. 
Hence tCoacupisce^ntially adv.y concupiscently; 
* 1 * Concupisceutiality, concupiscence. 

16x2 Dekker If it be not Good'^'k%, 1873 III. 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tiallitie. 1626 W. Sclater n. These. (1629) 244 To 

lone him [God] a little more then concupiscentially. 

t Coiiciipisce*3ltioi:is, a. Ohs, [f. L. con- 
cupiscentia Concupiscbnoe + -ous : cf. UcetUious, 
etc.] Eagerly desirous, full of concupiscence. 

41155^ Bradford (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscentious, idle, etc. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1, 
156 A concupiscencious, baudie, & heastiall looue. 1607 
Bekker JVestw. Hoe v. iv, The Concupiscentious Male- 
factors make ’em ready & take London napping. 

CoBCU’pisceutlsr, adv, [f. Conoupiscent+ 
With concupiscence. 

<rX45o tr. T. a Kem^is Iviii. 135 It hihouek nedys. -hat he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wij> no pryuate loue. 

Concupiscible (Vi^^ihS-pisib’I), a. In 5 
-pyssible. [a. F. concupiscible (14th c.), ad. L. 
comupiscibi!-isQtXQmQ\ f. concupisc-^e : see-BLE.] 
fl. Vehemently to be desired; worthy to be 
longed for or lusted after. Obs. 

1490. Caxton Emydos ii. i6 All thynges concupyssible to 
thappet^te of theyr desire. 1491 — - Vitas Fair, ( W. de W. 
,1495) v.iv. 338 ayS The vertue of contynence consysteth.. 
also in ahsteynyng hym selfe to see & heholde worldly 
thynges & concupyscybie. 1683 E. Hooker Fref. Fordage^s 
Mystic Div, 93 noie^ A state of pleaceur is. .eHgibl and 
concupiscibl. 2762 Sterne Tr, V. 47(,I).)Never did thy 
eyes behold, .anything in this -world more concupiscible. 

2 . Vehemently desirous; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupiscence. 

ConcupiscibU appetite^ faculty^ etc. : one of the two parts 
of our ^ irrational ' nature, the other being the irascible. 
[== Plato’s TO i7n$v(LrjnK0Vi in his tripartite division of the 
soul] 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. vi. (1495) 53 Joy* and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiscibl. 1536 Filgr. Peif. 
(W. de W. 1531) 112 b, Sensualite is called of doctours, the 
appetyte concupysdble, Z603 Shaks. Meas.forM. v. i. 98 
By gift of my chaste body To nis concupiscible intemperate 
lust. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 110 The Irascible 
passions doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupisdble distractions the crasis of the liver. 2722 Wollas- 
ton Relig.Nat. ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible^ 2850 Newman Difiic. Anglic. 259 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle is ever insurgent against reason. 

+ b. quasi-j^. The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple, Obs. 

2594 Carew Buartds Exant, Wits xiv. {2596) 250 Our 
first parents . . lost this qualitie, and the irascible and con- 
cupiscible remained. 2653 H. More, Conject. Cabbal (2723) 
21 The Concupiscible began to he so immoderate as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Hence Coiiou*piscibleness. 

Bailev, Concvpiscibleness^ fitness or readines.s to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. 1775 in Ask ; and in mod. Bicts. 

t Concu’pitive, CI. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. cm- 
cupTt- ppL stem of concup-ire, concupisc-ere (see 
above) +-IVE.] ssCoNOlTPISCIBLB 2. 

26^2 J. F[reakb} Agrippds Occ. Philos. 140 The con- 
cupitive power of the soul 

t CrO’ncupy;, Obs. rare-K App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of cmcuhim (cf. Conouby), 

Some have interpreted it concupiscence. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. u. 177 Heele tickle it for his 
: concupie. 

Concupyssible, obs. f. CoNcuPisoiBiiE. 
Concur (k/nkc-j), V. Also 6-7 -curr(e. [ad. 
L. concurr-ere to run together, assemble, meet, 
rush together in hostility, etc., f. eon- together-^ 
currB'C to run. The hostile sense was app. that 
in which it was first used in Eng. ; cf. F. concourir 
(i6thc. in Littr^).] 

fl. intr. To nin together violently or with a 
shock ; to come into collision ; to collide. Obs. 


a 2470 Tiptoft Caesar xii. (1530) 25 The shyppys . . were 
sore brosyd by reason of concurring. 2523 Douglas Mneis 
VIII. xii. 43 Huge hie hillis, concurrand all at anis, Togidder 
rusch ana meyt wyth vther montanis. 2692 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. viL 236 Is it not now utterly incredible that our 
two Vessels placed there. Antipodes to each other, should 
ever happen to concur? 

f b. To run together in hostility; to rush at 
each other, Obs. 

1523 Douglas ACneisx. i. 20 My will was nocht at the 
Italianys In batale suld concur contrar Troianis. ^ 2587 T. 
Hughes Arthuriv. ii, Anon, they fierce encquntring both 
concur’d, With griesly looks and faces like their fates. 2660 
S. Fisher Rustichs AlarmWks. (1679)439 They can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurring, as Bogs, to- 
gether by the ears among themselves, 

2. To run or come together peacefully ; to meet, 
f a. Of persons : To have concourse. Obs. 

2577 Hellowes Gueuarals Chron. 53 He built a market 
place for the merchants of both people, to trade and con- 
curre. 26o9_ BiBLE(Douay) 2 Sam. xix. 41 A1 Jhe men of Is- 
rael concurring to the king. 1632 Lithgow Trau vii, (16B2) 
295 By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

f D. To flow together, as streams (material or 
immaterial). Obs. 

2548 Ld., Somerset EPisi. Scots 239 Twoo succes.sions 
cannot concurre and fal into one, by no maner of other 
meanes, then by mariage. 2570--6 Lambarde Feramb, Kent 
(2826) 108 The one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twiford, and the other closeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. 2625 Ussheb Answ. Jesuit 366 Ibe one [mo- 
tion] whereby the soule concurreth to the hodie (which we 
call generation), etc. 2643 tr. Fahricitid Exper. Ckyrurg. 
IV. 9 The,, humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. 2692 Ray Creation 1. 11704) 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies ? 

f c. Of lines, etc. ; To converge and meet. Obs. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid \. Def. xxxv. 6 Parallel.. lines., 
produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre. 2625 Crooke Body of Man 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meete together into a poynt. 1703 T. N. 
City 4 C. Purch. 8 They always concur in an acute Angle 
at the Top. 2828 Hutton Course Math. II. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane. 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances : To fall, 
happen, or occur together ; to coincide, 

2596 Banett tr. Comities 291 Many matters concur heere. 
26^ Shaks. Tr. * Cr. iv. v. 274 As Hectors leysure, and 
your bounties shall Concurre together. 1624 Raleigh Hist. 
World in. ix. {headings. Matters concurring with the Pelo- 
ponnesian W&nc. 26^ Selden Laws Et^, 1. xxxvii. (1739) 
56 Right and Victory always do not concur. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 160 r 11 It were happy if. .virtue could con- 
cur with pleasure. 1868 Bain Ment, 4- Mor. Sc. iv. v. § i 
When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater pleasure. 
2884 tr. Lotzds Logic 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by the 
product of their respective chances. 

e. Eccl. Of two feasts : To fall on two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

2863 Neale Ess.^ Liiurg. 213 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

t f. Of qualities, attributes, etc. : To come to- 
gether or be combined in the same person or thing; 
to meet in. Obs. 

2574 Whitgift Def Aunsw. 253 None can he founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre, 2596 Dravton 
Legends iv. 20a Youth, Wit, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. t. 302 If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
same person. 

3. To combine in action, to co -operate : 

a. of persons, etc. 

2549 Compl. Scot. Prol. (1872) 22 A1 sortis of craftLs suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkane til help vthirs. 2588 Allen 
Acbnon. 47 They should not acknowledge her. .but accord- 
ing to euery ones power and habillite, to concurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment, 2626 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 266 God concurres to euill ; not posi- 
tiui, but priuatinh 2642 J, Ball Answ. to Can ii. 42 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action. 2S66 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (2868) 36, I concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition against the Reform Bill, 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. 

2559 M^rr. Mag., Hen. VI, xii. 83 Thus wrath and 

wreake divine, mans sxnnes and humours yll. Concur in one. 
2577 tr. BuUingeVs Decades (1592) 921 There be many 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praier. 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Praise ii, All things concurre to gjve it 
a perfection- 2677 Grew Anat, Plants, Led. v. Colours 
Plants i, § 22 How doth the Air concur to the Greenness 
of Plant.s ? 2827 R. Jameson Min. 150 One of the plane 

angles which concur to the formation 01 the solid angle, 
2862 Stanley East. Ch. iii (2860) S3 Two opposite forces 
concurred in brin^g about the Ckmncil of Nicma. 

4. To a^ee in opinion iyuitE). 

x^ Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons A5i}b, They doo al- 
I^oge . . tmat their wars are no'w growen to greater perfec- 
tion.. in the •which I do concurre with them. i(%r Star 
Ckamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 23 For the censure 1 doe con- 
curre with Chancellor. 2666 Pbpvs Diary (2879) IV. 26 
Whom ray wife concurs with me to be a pretty woman. 
2749 Fielding Tom fonesVIks. 2775 Alworthy 

by no means concurred with the cminion of those parents. 
i8xS Cruise Digest {jeA. 2) VI. 404 From what was said -.he 
concurred that the intention of the testator was lawful. 28;^ 
Grotb Etk. Fragm. ii. 37 If the public dissent from our 
views we say that they ought to concur with us. 
fS. Of things: To agree, accord in quality, 
character, etc» Obs. 


2576 Fleming Pan&pl. Epht. 207 Your doingcs therefore 
shall concurre and agree with reason and conscience. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 87 To establish here a Peace in- 
deede, Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. 1620 
Guillim Heraldiy iv.vii. (1611I 205 The hanging do wne of 
the bag from the .Handwrist, doth concurre with that forme 
of Sleeue which the women of Galway .. at this day doe 
vse, 2765 H. Walpole Oirauto i. <1798) iS It was now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of his mind. 2788 
7 riper 399 As the opinions of mankind concur to his incli- 
nations and suit his taste. 

6. Law, Of rights, titles, etc. : To cover or claim 
the same ground ; hence, to conflict, clash. 

2613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636' 61 When two title.s con- 
curre, the best is preferred. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
259 Where the king’s title and a subject's concur, the king’s 
shall be always preferred. 

Coneurbit, obs. f. CoouRBiT. 

1386 Chaucer Cati. Yeom. Prol. ^ T. 242. 
CoilCXt3?3?eB.ce (k^nk»*reos). Also 7 -anee. 
[ad. med.L. conmrrentia, f. cmcurr^re (see Con- 
CUE) ; or perh. immed. from concttf'remi i stt -bkcb. 
In Fr. concurrent occurs from the 15th c. onward.] 

. tl. Running together, confinence; meeting. Ohs, 
2634-5 Brereton Trav. (28441 125 There is a concurrence 
and confluence of three strong tides, a x68t» Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 165 Where to place that concurrence of waters. 

+ b. Confluence of people ; concourse, meeting. 
263a Lithgow Trav. v. 202 It h laoth large and populous 
. . which draweth a concurrance of all nations to it 
a 2639 Wotton in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 , 222 He drew a 

f reat concurrence, from that Kingdom, 2675 Ogilby Brit. 

ntrod. 8 Through which Fa.ssage a numerous Concurrence 
doth pass. 

c. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc. ; in mod, 
Geom. the point of meeting of three or more lines, 
1656 tr. Hobbes' Ekm. Philos. C1839) 284 Two strait lines, 
which are applied to one another . . may be separated . . in 
such manner, that their concurrence in one point will still 
remain, 2658 A. B’ox tr. WuridSurg. in. xiv. afioThis Symp- 
tome befals. .all other joint wounds, .where there is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles. 1709 Berkeley Tk. Vision 
§ 5 The concurrence of the optic axes. 2882 J. Casey Sequel 
to Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of perpendiculars 
from the angles on the opposite sides. 

2 , Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 
cumstances; coincidence; a juncture. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 2 So in states, arms and 
learning, .have a concurrence or near sequence in times, 
2647 Hist. Pari. n. i. 2 In such a concurrence of high 
affairs . . nothing wa.s so irksome to the people as delay. 
2722 Addison Sped. No. 257 f 8 Our Benaviour in every 
Concurrence of Affairs. Johnson Ld. to f. Wartm 
15 Apr. in Boswell, Except there be a lucky concurrence of 
a po.stday with a holiday. 2805 Foster Ess. m. ii. 27 Tlie 
most opportune concurrence of circumstances. 2860 Tyn- 
dall Giac. 11. App. 434 We have established the concur- 
rence of the pbasnomena of cleavage and pressure, 
b. £ccl (See quot 1879.) 

2863 Neale Ess. Litu^. 112. 2%9 Mrq. Bute tr. Roman 
Breviary 1 . p. xix, By Concurrence (as opixised £0 Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on the same day), is 
meant the case of the Second Vespers of erne Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespers of another. 2889 
Sarttm Dioc, Kalendar, Tables of rules for Occurrence 
and Concurrences. 

8. Combination in effecting any purpose or end, 
or in doing any work ; co-operation of agents or 
causes. 

2525 Bp. of Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 87. L 309 The 
Pope of Rome was never lyke a Pope tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Princes, a 2632 Donne in Select. {1840) 
83 Concurrence, and co-operation to our own salvation. 
263s, Swan Spec. M. v. 1 2 (1643) ^43 When there is a more 
unusuall concurrence of causes. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 
222 r 7 Their mutual Concurrence in doing good. 2855 Bain 
Senses Int. 11. i. 1 2864) 85 Hie organuation of the nervous 
centres, for the performance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of several of them. 

4 , Accordance, agreement; assent, consent. 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1, Introd. 1, I found a general 
concurrence of the Learned. 2794 Palky Em'd, i. ix. § 6, 
Their [Christians’] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture is 
remarkable. 2865 Dickens Mat. Fr. in. vii, He signified 
his concurrence in the view-s advanced. 

Ii 5 . Pursuit of the same object ; rivalry, compe- 
tition. (Now a Gallicism; cf. Concurrent B 2.) 

^ 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 434 Appius Claudius was 
in election and concurrence against him for tlie office of 
Censourship. 283a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 57 
The arguments against competition (concurrence) . . all 
finally come aground on this rock. x866 Lecky Ration. 
n. 380 To reduce, by increased concurrence, the wage.s of 
the remainder. 2873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.-c. 264 what 
say you . . To trying a concurrence with La Roche, And 
laying down a rival oyster-bed? 

6. CONCUEEENOY 4. 

2809 Tomlins Law Dicf s.v. Court, The Archdeacon's 
Court, .jurisdiction is .sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bi.shop’s Court of the diocese. 

Concu’rreaacr^- Also 7 -aitcy. [f, as prea 
with the later suffix -enoy.} 

1 . A running together in place or time; meeting, 
combination. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Wks. II, 221 Is it probable that 
God should . . command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of doleful events? 260^ Timme Querslt. 
ir. iv. 116 The equal concurrende of sulphur and quick- 
silver. <22635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 63 Where 
there was a concurrencie of old bloud with fidelity, a mix- 
ture which ever .sorted with the Queens nature. 2660 tr, 
Paracelsud A rchidoxis 1. 1\\ 41 lliere's made a concurrency, 
or meeting ol two likes. 18&J Ruskin in 192!^ Cent. June 


CO^OXmMM'NT. 

942 Th«f fields on eacli side of it are . . cut through . . by the 
wild crossings and concurrencies of three railroads. , 

2. Accordance in operation or opinion j co- 
operation ; consent ; = COKOUEEENOE 5 , 4 . 

x6o2 Warner Aid. Eng^. ix, xlix. (1612) 226. But much 
more Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common 
Sore. 1618 Sir H. Carey in Fortesc. Papers 56 See gene- 
rall a concurrency, .in that opinion. 1651 Raleigh's Giiosi 
227 Books, .written by the concurrency and direction of the 
iloly Ghost. 

b. Sometliing that concurs with other things; 
a, concurring circumstancev etc. 

2636 Blunt Voy. Levant (1637) 40 This large compasse 
helps other concurrencies to justifie the Turkish reports. 

1 3. Pursuit of the same object with another ; 
competition, rivalry. 

^597 I^ani EL C/rA vni. Ixxxviii, To ., shut out all 

other concurrency. 1633 Le Grys Veil. Paterc. 188 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Soveraign Bishop. 

i‘4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 
jurisdiction ; joint right or authority. Ohs. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent, p. Iviii, The Admiral .. 
hath, .a concurrency with the Lord Mayor of London in the 
Conservatorship of the River of Thames. «H7So Avliffe 
(J.), A bishop might have officers, if there was a concur- 
rency of jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon. 

Concurrent (hpnk^-rent'), a. and sb. Also 5-7 
-ant, 6 -aunt(e. [ad. L. concurrsnt~em, pr. pple, 
of concurr^re. : see Concue and -ent. Concurrens 
was common as an adj. in med.L., and concurrent 
Was used in Fr. from 13 th c. French influence is 
perh. accountable for the early spelling -a{u)nt^ 
A. adj. 

1. Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 
going on side by side, as proceedings ; occurring 
together, as events or circumstances ; existing or 
arising together ; conjoint, associated. 

149S Act XI Hen. F//, c. 32 §i Every other thing con- 
currant that in that partie were requisite. 1534 Li>. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bh. M. AurelAx^if(^\ Biij, Nor all the philo- 
sophers . . were concurrant in one time, but after the death 
of one good, an nother came better. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health Pref. 4 Yf, .it have any other infirmytie concurrant 
with it. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 29 A broad, and 
deepe cauitie . . through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendons. 1622 Bacon Hen.VII^ 3 There 
werei .concurrent in his Person, three severall Titles to the 
Imperiall Crowne. 1667 Boyle Formes ^ Qual., 
B'orms which . .may be as fitly styl’d Coordinate or concur- 
rent. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1. 6 The concurrent 
voices of both sexes. 1844 Williams Real Prop. Laxo 
(1877) 175 The concurrent existence of two distinct systems 
of jurisprudence was a peculiar feature of E nglish Law. 
1878 Pnblic Health Act 1875 vi. (ed. 9) 254 Concur- 
rent rates for repairs of Highways are invalid if made for 
the same period of time. 

b. Meeting in or tending to the same point ; esj>, 
in modern Geom. of three or more lines. 

a 1721 Prior Conversation 32 Like lines concurrent to their 
center. 1879 Ruskin Lett, to Clergy 44 The pressure of the 
concurrent crowd. 1881 J. Casey Segttel to EttcUd 3 When 
three or more lines pass through the same point they are said 
to be concurrent. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. Geom. 
155 If then four concurrent straight lines, .are, given. 

2. Acting in conjunction ; co-operating ; con- 
tributing to the same effect. 

1532 More Cemfut. Tindale Wks. 583/2 Manne can not 
tourne vnto him without . . concurraunte helpe of goddes 
especial^ grace, 1545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde 137 
Thre principal partes concurrent to the same. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapi. 342 It is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit being spoken of as a concurrent cause. 1706 De 
Foe Jure Div. xi. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne. 1875 H. E. Manning Mission H Ghost ii. 36 He . . 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power. 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, harmonious ; 
expressing concurrence. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870)252 The contrarye vsage, 
whiche is not concurraunt with nature. 1556 J. Heywood 
Spider ^ F* XXIV. 76 This case to lordes and tenauntes is 
concurrant. 1660 R. Coke Power 4- Snip. 145 A concurrent 
consent of all Histories. 1762 J. Brown Poetry 4 r Mns, iv. 
(1763) 42 By Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. 1772 Sir W. Jones Ess. i. (1777 > 164 The beauties of 
Yemen are proved by the concurrent testimony of all 
travellers. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1. 136 The results are 
remarkable and concurrenL 

4, Zam. Govering the same ground (hence, in 
the case of titles - conflicting) ; having authority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ; co-ordinate. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. i. ix. (1638) 20 If two titles be 
concurrent together . . the eldest title shall be preferred. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (16181 172 They had made the 
Count Rainuce concurrant with him in authoritie. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 513 The chancery has a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them. 17^ Ibid. III. 40 In some of them 
the king's bench has also a concuiTent authority. t86i 
May Const. Hist. (1863) I.^ vii. 462 Differences between 
concurrent jurisdictions, whicli no other power was compe- 
tent to reconcile, 

b. Concurrent lease : a lease made before another 
is expired, and so existing for part of the time side 
by side with the other. 

1622 Jas. I. Instruct, cone. Bps. (T.), Eveiy bishop, that 
shall be nominated by us to another bisboprlck, shall . . not 
presume to make any. .concurrent lease. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 321 Where there is an old lease in being, no con- 
current lease shall be made, unless where the old one will 
expire within three years. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 365/1 
If a lease be made for life or years, to one, and afterwards 
the lessor make a lease for years, to another, the second 
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lease is a concurrent lease . . if the first lease be for twenty 
ears, and the second lease be for thirty years, and boch 
egin at one time, the second lease is good for the last ten 
years. 

c. Fire Insurance. Used to signify that all the 
Companies insuring a particular risk have accepted 
equal or proportionate amounts of the total sum 
insured, and have adopted precisely similar policy 
wordings, clauses, and warranties, so that in the 
event of fire, all shall be assessed on one identical 
basis in the determination of their various con- 
tributory proportions of the loss. 

1873 Walfohd Insur, Cycl.^ Concurrent Policies., are 
such as are concurrent as regards property covered without 
reference to average or other conditions. 1890 Lett, f-om 
Western A ssetrance Co. 0/ Toronto has the phrases ‘ $80,000 
total concurrent insurance allowed'; ‘other insurances 
(concurrent in form) permitted without notice etc, 

B. sb. 

1. A concurrent circumstance, a contributoiy 
cause. 

[1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 259 Whan 
all these condycyons shall be togyder and concurentes.] 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. § ig. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of hisunhappy journey, though no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten his pace. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Led. Meiaph. (1877) I* “i- 59 Each of these three con- 
currents must be considered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
any one, and the effect is not produced. 

2. A rival claimant, a competitor. Now ra^^e 
(exc. as a Gallicism). 

1581 Savile Hist. iii. xxxvui. 137 Your maiesty 

..nourisheth a concurrent \zniulum‘\. i6«2 Carew O r;/- 
wall (1723) 154 a, S. Michaels Mount, looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketh no concurrent, for the highest place, a 1670 
Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 313 A Rebel, that had set up 
a concurrent against his lai^ul King. 1747 Carte Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 553 He could scarce keep his ground against his 
concurrent for the throne. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. 1 . 
239 Like . , his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1865 
Mortiiug Star xa Dec., The Opposition favourite must, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents, 
i* 3. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII Wks. (i860) 47S If a man should 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain.^ 1668 Bless. RighteQus\xZi2.p) 126 But besides 

what it carries in itself, there are other (more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalize this season. 

4. Sc. Law. One who accompanies a sheriff ’s- 
officer as witness or assistant. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, ‘ Mac Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands in the 
kitchen 1816 — Antiq. xlij ‘ I ken it frae ane o’ his con- 
currents, as they ca' them, that's warned to meet him.' 

6 . In the Calendar : f a. = Epact i b. Obs. rare. 
1561 Eden Arte Nanig. ii. vi. 30 b, The concurrent of 
euery yeare, i& the number of the dayes pas.sed of the con- 
iunctlon of the Moone at the begynnjmg of Marche. Ibid. 
31 This noraber of Epact or concurrent is founde. 

b. ‘ One of the supernumerary days of the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks ; — so called because 
they concur with the solar cycle, the course of 
which they follow* (Webster). 
t 6 . Used to render med.L. Concorezzenses, a 
subdivision of the Albigenses in 1 2 - 1 3 th c., named 
from Concorezzo or Concoreggio in Italy : see 
Mosheim, 12 th Cent., i. v. § 5 . Obs. 

1580 Fulke Stapleton Con/ut. (Parker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance among themselves ; not 
for learnings sake, as the Concurrents in Italy. 

•f[ A false singular from concurrents., erroneous 
form of CoNCUEBENCE : cf. Accidence. 

160S Camden Rem. (1637) 266 Whoeuer will, .consider the 
comportment of the English nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. a 1635 Naunton Frc^m. Reg. (ist ed. 
1641) in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 174 The concurrent [ed. 
1653 current] of her fame carries it to this day. 1635 Swan 
iS/ec. il/. (1670) 40 By their help and concurrant, 

ConcXLTrently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
concurrent or concurring manner ; in concurrence. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 301 (T.) They did not 
vote these special and precise means concurrently with the 
voice of God. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841^ 1 . iii. 235 
The appointment of magistrates to administer justice con- 
currently with the consuls. 1882 Pebody Eng. youmalism 
xxi. x6o When newspapers began. . they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chief centres of population and trade, 

Concu'rrentness. [f, as prec. - h -ness.] rare. 
The quality or fact of being concurrent. 

18. . Scott cited by Worcester (1846)% 

CouciL'rrer. rare. [f. CoNCUB -b-EB^.] One 
who concurs. 

1617 Collins Dif Bp. Ely i. ii. 112 The concurrers with 
Anatolius, .were led. .with farre diuerse respects. 

+ CoilCU*rrilble» Obs. In 7 -able. ^ [f. 

CoNCUB or L. co7tcurrere^ on L. type ^concurribilisi 
see -BLB.] Able to concur. 

1611 CoTGR., Compatible, concurrable, which can abide or 
agree together ; or indure, or beare with, one another. 

Coucu'rring, vbl sb. [f. Conodb v. 4 - -ing 2 .] 

a=CONOtIBRENCB. 

1594 T. B. La Primeeud. Fr. Acad. ii. 517 God . . by tbe 
concun’ing of his generall actiotn, whereby he sustaineth 
and preserueth the natures of all things. 1680 Filmek 
Patriarcha ii. § 7 Their concurring in the election. 

Coucurrmg' (k^nk»*riq), fpt a. [f. Concue v. 
+ -ing2.] That concurs; concurrent. 


• coB'cussioir. 

3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter \. 17 Cursed is that religion, 
that makes him but a chief Saviour, and requires other 
concurring helps. 1720 De Foe Cape. Singleton xv. Many 
concurring circumstances. 3732 Berkeley Alcipkr. v. § 15 
The general concurring opinion of the world. 3848 Macau- 
lay Hist Eng. I. 299 The independent and concurring evi- 
dence of witnesses whose authority is beyond exception. 

ConcuTrmgly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] Witb 

concurrence, concuiTently. 

3650 A. B. Mniatus Polemo 35 They are to meet at 
Breda, where now a Babel of them are concurringly tumbled 
together. 3840 Arnold L et. in Stanley Life (1844) 1 1 , ix. 
395 Those great truths . . which the highest authorities 
seem to me concurringly to teach. 

Concurs (0, obs. ff. Con course. 

ConcUTSion. Obs. concursidn-em, 

n. of action f. concur rB^c io run together, Concur.] ; 
Running or rushing together ; concourse. 

15331 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 43 Thair bricht armotire, 
he feirs concursioun. resoundit in the aire. 1621 G. Sandys 
XIV. 545 Th’ Astrasan sons in swift concursions 
joyne. 1692 Bentley Serm.vi. Wks. 1836-8 III. r3x Atoms > 
.. by their omnifarious concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce successively .. an infinite number of 
worlds. 1717 J. Keill Anim. CEcon. (1738) iii They will 
recede wjtli a greater Velocity than they did at their first 
Concursion._ 1830 T. Taylor Argum. Celsus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars. 

Concuss (kfJnkz^'s), v. [f. L. concuss-, ppl. 
stem of concutcre to dash together, shake violently ; 
in the jurists ‘ to terrify by threats in order to extort 
money ^ ; f. con- + quatere to shake, strike, dash, 
etc. Cf. It. concussare (of freq. form) to shake.] 

1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate, disturbs 
Chiefly fig. 

3597 [see Concussed 1]. 3603 Daniel jE/z'jA W ks. (1717) 34a 
Concussed with uncertainty. 3796 Campaigns 3793-4, 
II. ix, 64 The clouds overloaded concus’d by the sound. 
3863 Wynter Subtle Brains 290 Being twice bumped or 
concussed across the South Downs. 

2. To injure (the brain, etc.) by concussion. 

3689 Moyle Sea Chyreerg. ii. vii. 50 'Tis a sign that the 
brain is concussed. 186^ J. Payn Married beneatk him I. 
34 Mr. Merrick, by getting his [brain] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction, 

3. To force by threats {into, or to do, something). 

From Roman Law, and used chiefly by Sc. writers. 

3S39 Ali.son Hist. Europe (1849) b iii. § 53. 306 Louis . 

had been literally concussed, .into this, .ruinous step. 3843 
Fraser's Mag.yi'SN Vi, 519 She concussed Donald to move 
his heels. 1880 Y.mGwv Scotch Serm. 302 Every party., 
ought to tolerate a dissentient minority, and not concuss it 
into acquiescence. 

b. To overawe or influence by threats ; to subject 
to undue coercive influence. 

1849 T'afjfV iff XVI. 267/1 The Tiwr-v has endeavoured 
to concuss country gentlemen. 1864 Mrs. Oliphant Per^- 
pdztal Curate II. 43 Frank - .was no longer to be coerced 
and concussed. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown. 

i* Coucussa'tion. Obs. [n, of action from L. 
'^coficussdre, freq. of concutere (not recorded, but cf. 
It. conemsare : see Concuss »,).] Violent taking 
or agitation. 

1643 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concussations of government.^ 3645 — Peace- 
maker § 8 (R.) A subterraneous fire . . which after some 
astonishing concussation breaks furiously out. 

Concussed (k/nk 2 ?*st), jbpL a. [f; Concuss v. 
4 - -ED 2.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

3597 Daniel Cw. Wares iir. Ixxxix, The poore concussed 
State. 3605 — Philotas Wks. (fgxg) 336 In his dangerous 
and concussed State. 

2. Affected with concussion (of the brain, etc,). 
387S T. BvtnKHT Prod. Surg. L 201 A concussed brain 
should be regarded as a bruised one. 1881 Dailp News 13 
Jan. 5/2 No one is supposed to have a vested interest in 
the broken legs and concussed spines of the community. 

Concussion (k^ nk^ Jon) . [ad. L. concussim- 
em, n. of action f. concutire : see CONOUSS. Cf. 
F. concussion, 1 6 th c, in LittrA] 

1. The action of violently shaking or agitating ; 
particularly, the shock of impact- 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 Juno prayd the goddys of 
wyndes that eueryche . . sholde make concussyon and tor- 
mente in the ayer. 3543 R. Copland GnydoiCs Formul. 
U iv, Woundes or sores made with concussyons or strypes. 

3651 Hobbes Leviaik. iii. xlii 303 A concussion of the 

Heavens. 3760 tv, fuan ^ U Hods (3772) I. vr. i 306 

This terrible concussion was general all over the province 
of Quito. 1825 J* Nicholson Operat. Meek. 647 Less 
liable to be broken by shocks or coueussions. 1838 Greener 
Gunuezy 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 3879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 19 When the retina 
is irritated by the concussion of a violent blow . . flashes of 
light, .result. 

b. transf. and fig. 

3643 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 65 The concu.ssion 
or unsettlement of the state of Israel, and the division of it. 
1846 Prescott Ferd. Is. I. Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. 

2. Surg. Injury caused to the brain, spine, or 
other part, by the shock of a heavy blow, fall, etc, 

3543 R. Copland Galyen's Terapmtyke 2 A ij b, The 
solution of contynuyte called ecchymosis in greke commeth 
most often with concussyon and ruption, ^ 3656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physick 68 Concussion of the Brain is made from an 
external cause, 3&>3 Med, Jrnl. IX. 177 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of that derangement 
which is produced in the organization of the_ brain by 
external violence, on which account. . 1 have been induced to 
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substitute that of contusion. 2847 South tr. Ckelms* Surf. 
I- 411 In concussion there is always gorging of the brain 
with blood. 1879 Carpenter Meni. FAys i, ii. § 68 (1879) 
72 The Spinal Cord must have been in a state of concussion. 

S, Extortion by threats or violence, on the 
part of the ruling power. Orig. in Law. ^ 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. Ixxv, Concussion, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations 611 . i6oz Fulbecke 
Pandectes 74 This Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
cussions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettals in which they were lawfullie interested. 1630 
R . Johnsods Kingd. <§• Commw. 86 Many concussions are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
offices with reasonable allowance. 16^9-4 Petit, in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll. \M. (1692) I. 81 These great and hi^ Concussions 
in the Prosecution of this Cause. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

4. Co 7 nb., as concussioii-beUows, a self-acting 
reservoir for regulating the wind-supply in an 
organ ; concussion-fuse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

1881 C. A. Edwards Organs The concussion bellows 
lis] a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk. Daily Tel. 18 May, The segment shells could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was. 

t CoilClI*SSi 03 iary, sb. and a. [ad. F. concus- 
siomtaire {i6th c.), f. concussmt : see -aby.] 

A. sb. One who practises * concussion ’ (sense 
3) ,* a public extortioner. 

i6i I CoTGR. , Concttssionaire, a Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner ; one that (counterfaiting an authoritie) extorts 
gifts from men. 16. - Time*s Storehouse 931 iL.' A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke concussionary or extortioner . - 
may thus salve his thefts. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 169a- 
173a in Coles. 

B. adj. Of or peitaining to concussion or the 
shock of impact 

^30-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Concussiire (k/nk»’siv), a. [f. L, concuss- 
ppl. stem (see above) 4- -ivi,] Of the nature of 
or pertaining to concussion, 

1573 J. Jones Bathes of Bath i. 7 a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing pame, procedeth of matter, that is resolued betwene the 
muscles and panycles. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 426 It 
is a concussiue motion. 1794 Gisborne Walks Forest I 
(17961 IS With concussive roar Echoed the cliffs. 1866 
Ansted in Intell. Observ. No. 52. 275 Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

t CoXLCtl’te, 2'- Obs. rare, [ad. L. conctit^-re : 
see Concuss. Cf. obs. ¥. comutir in same sense 
and use in idth c.] tracts. To shake. 

X599 A. M. tr. GabelhomPs Bk. Physicke 55/1 Take ther- 
eat the pot, and shake it. .till in concutinge or shaking of 
the same he rattle like poulder. 

Conctltieut (kpnki«'Ji$nt), a, mnce-wd. [ad. 
L. concutimt-em) pr. pple. of concutbre ; see Con- 
curs and -ENT.] Meeting with concussion. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin, xl, The negroes on the maternal 
estate.. would meet in combat like two concutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other. 

Coacyclic (k/nsi‘klik), a. Geom. [f. Con- to- 
gether 4 Cyolto (f. Gr. KvjtXos circle).] a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle, b. Of two or more conicoids : Giving 
circular sections when cut by the same system of 
parallel planes. Also absol. as sb, 

X87X H. M. Jeffery in (?. Jml.Matk.\\, 225. 1874SALMON 
Analyt. Geom, 3 Dimens. Contents § 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces. [Text] § 104 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of « , differ only by a constant, have the 

same planes of circular section. 1884 C.^ Smith Solid Geom. 
(i886) § 173 A system of confocal conicoids rec^rocates into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. Ibid. § 174 The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyclxcs which touch it. 

Concyenee, -ens, obs. ff. Consoience. 

Cond, cuad (kamd, kpnd), v, ? Obs. [app. 
from the earlier condie, Condue ; perh. the final 
vowel was sunk in that of the inflexion, e.g. in past 
Xtmtycondydc, condude. See also Con 
1 1 . To conduct. Obs. 

c 1400 Beryn 3980^ He woll have . , a safF condit enselid. 
Ibid. 3995 He chargit Barons twelff. .To cond him {M'S. his] 
saff dc his raeyne. 

2 . To conduct (a ship) ; to direct the helmsman 
how to steer ; = Con v.^ 

16x2 Trav. Four Engliskm. Pref. ii The Mariners were., 
not accustomed to saiie by comi^asse or cunding of the ship, 
but by the eye and view. 1692 in Smith* s Seaman’s Gram. 
I, xvi. 76 To Condor Cun, is to direct or guide, and to cun a 
Ship is to direct the Person at Helm how to steer her. xyax- 
X700 BMiMYTocondfoconn. 1823 Grabs TechfioI.Dici.fCond. 

3 . To direct fishing-boats after a shoal of her- 
ring or pilchard, as seen from heights overlooking 
the sea ; to balk. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quantitie 
and course of the Pilcherd, according whereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each boate (who hath his eye 
still ffxed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, whistling 
through his ffngers, and wheazing certing diuersihed and 
signiHcant signes, with a bush, which hee holdeth in his 
hand. 1603 Act i fas. /, c. 23 To Ealke, Hue, Conde, Di- 
rect, and Guide the Fishermen. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word- 
Bk.., Cund, to give notice which way a shoal of fish is gone. 

Condamn, -dampn, obs. ff. Condemn zi. 

Jl Conde, condee (kp’nde). [Sp. conde count 
:-L, comit-em : see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 


X633 T. Stafford Pcu 7. Hih, xxiii. (xSzx) 435 My master 
sent me to assist the Condees Oneale and Odonnell. 1642 
Life Dk. Buckkm. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 287 The 
marquis, .replied with some heat, that the condee's as- 
severation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A. Wilson fas. /, 250 The Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

t Cotideceiice. Obs. [f. L. condecent-em : see 
CoNDECENT and -ENCE. Cf. OF. cojzdecence, 14th c. 
in Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress co'tuiecence, which occurs in condecent 
quot. 1560; hut Bp. Ken h‘cis conde'cency.)] Fit- 
ness, suitableness. 

X678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

t Condecency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
Fitness, becomingness, meetness. 

x6s5 Gurnall Chr. in Artn. x. § 2 (1699) This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condecencie of the thing. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Tkeol. ii. xu. 276 The Condecency of his 
Goodness. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. 196 The 
Amiableness and Condecency of such a Disposition. X774 
J. Fletcher Sa/v. by Grace Wks. 1795 IV. ^^foot-n., I use 
the. .expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 
b, (with //.) An instance of such propriety. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 77 Thy Jus- 
tice. .Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condecend, -cent, obs. ff. Condescend v. 
t Condecent, a. Ohs. [ad. L. condecmt-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb. condeceL f« (toit- together, altogether 4 decet it 
is becoming; or perh. immediately a. ¥ . coftdeccnt^ 
14th c. in Godef.] Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Ve7tm i. 807 Scho.. Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. 1678 Ga le Crt. Gentiles I II. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to his nature. X701 Beverley Glory of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy. .Creator. 

Condecent, obs. form of Condescent, 
tCondecently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2 .] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

ax6ss Vines Lords Supf (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

t Conde ‘CoratOi Obs. [f. ppl. stem ofL. 

condecordre to adorn excessively or carefully, f. 
con- 4 decorare to Decorate.] To decorate greatly ; 
(?) to combine to decorate, 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 21 Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 206 
They have among them many young youthes, condecorated 
with propheticke gestures. Ibid. tN.), Many choice and 
fragrant gardens also condecorate her. 

Condel(l, obs. form of Candle. 
t Con-de*legate. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + Dele- 
gate.] A fellow-delegate. 

1726 Aylifpe Parerg. 313 His Collegue or Con-delegate. 

jj Con delicatezza, delirio: see Con 
Condemn (k^ade*m), v. Forms: 3-4 con- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 condem, -demne, 6- 
condemn. Also 4-6 condampa, 6 -damn, 
[a. OF. condemne-r, -dempne-ry also from 1 3th c. 
condofnmry ad. L. condem(^p)ndre to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., Leon- together, or intensive 
4 dam{p) nd-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In B' r. 
the verb settled down into the form condamner 
(cf. It. condannare)y which was also frequent in 
Eng. from 14th to i6th c. ; but here the influence 
of the Lat. caused the final prevalence of condemn.^ 
1 . trans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on ; 
to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18176 (G6tt.), Quat crt pu • . jjat. ,Con- 
dempnid hu bus all vr pouste ? c 1449 Pecock Repr. 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun peple . . lugen and 
Condempnen to be yuele. 1559 Bp. Scot in Strype^/i«. 
Ref\, App. X. 20 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N, m. iv. 
141, I could condemne it as an improbable fiction. i66t 
Bramhall fust Vind.Xi. 7 So long as they forbear to cen- 
sure and condemn one another. 17^ Aristotle’s Log. 
iv. § I. 68 This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con- 
demns. 187X R. W. Dale Commaimm. ii. 41 The second 
Commandment condemns a very different sin from that 
which is condemned in the first. 

b. Said of witnesses and acts : To procure the 
condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

1382 Wyclif Wtsd. iv, 16 Forsothe the ri^twis dead con- 
dempneth the unpitous men on Hue. Matt. xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyue shal ryse in dome with this generacioun, and 
shulen condempne it. 1509 Fisher Wks. If I wolde 
lustyfy myn owne selfe, my wordes shall condempne me. 
x6ix Bible Mait. xii. 42. 1632 Hayward tr, Biondls 

Eromena 22 Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. Mod. Their looks condemn them. 
His sub.sequent conduct condemns him. 

c. absol. 

*535 CovERDALE Lukc vL 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not be condempned. 

2 ^ To give judicial sentence against; to find 
guilty, convict. Opposed^ to acquit ^ absolve. 

^* 34 ® Hampole Psalter ckvix, 6 When he is demyd ga he 
out condempnyd, 1388 Wyclif Mark xiv. 64 And thei alle 
condempneden hym to be gilti of deeth. 1359 Mirr. Mag.y 
Dk. Clarence Ii, I giltles was condemned. x6ix Bible Deui. 
XXV. X The Judges >. shall iustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. 1680 G. Hickes Sfir. Popery 35 She 
was .since Arraigned and Cbndemn[edl for the horrid Murder. 
*735 Fupe Sat. vn. 15 The thief condemn’d, in law already 


dead. 179s Gent. Mag. LXV. t. 519 The execution of two 
men condemned by a general court martial for riotous and 
disorderly conduct. X879 W. Smith Smaller Hist. Eng. 
156 Cranmer had been tried and condemned with Latimer 
and Riiiley. 

b. ak^oL 

1647 Saltmabsh Sparkl. Glory {xZi^T) 177 , 1 dare not judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclude. 

3 . esp. with the penalty expressed, as condemn to 
death, to be beheaded : formerly also in a fine or 
forfeiture. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The kyng of Egipt .. con- 
dempnede the lond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. c 1400 
Maundev, X. (1839) 1 14 The ©here schall he condempne to 
perpetuell peynes. xe^^^ Paston Lett. No. 5. I. 21 Sir John 
Paston . . hath optyned me condempnyd to hym in CCC 
[vxj] marez. 1514 Barclay Cyt, ly Uplondyskm. (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer suche payne. xS26-'34 Tin- 
dale Luke xxiv. 20 To be condempned to deeth. ij^x 
Robinson tr. More’s Uiop. ii. (Arb.' 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 Shaks. Mens for M.v. i. 419 We doe con- 
demne thee to the very Blocke. 1643 Rogers Naaman 19 
Condemned in as much as they are worth. 1713 Mem. 
Sign. RozelU (ed. 2) I. 212 They condemn'd me to perpetual 
Imprisonment. 1848 Macaulay HisL Eng. (1858) II. 229 
A woman.. was condemned to be whipped through all the 
market towns. . in Dorset. 1874 Green Short Hist, vi, 268 
Condemned to do penance in the streets of London. 

4 . To pronounce guilty of{y. crime or faultL 

*535 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 1 . 28^ And there con- 
dempned of highe treason against the Kinge. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy vn. xiii. 257 Supposing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. it. 97 She 
was condemned of incest and buried alive. 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Reft. v. i, 295 Condemn him of a mis-exptnee of his 
Time or Talents. X718 Wodrow Carr. {1843) iL 353 The 
Synod, .condemned nini of heterodoxy. xJ^aJ. C. Mori- 
.soN Macaulay 76 It is vastly more comforting to hear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, infatuation, 
arbitrary and impotent policy. 

5 . To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. 

*375 Barbour iv. 26 In hell condampnyt mot he be. 
XS63 Nowel in Liiurg. Serv. Q. Eliz, (i847» 49® God doth 
punishe us in this worlde, that we should not be con- 
dempned with the wicked in the worlde to come. XS40-78 
Gnae 9- Godlie Ballates (i868) 2t We had eternallie m hell 
condampnit bene. 

t b. absol To damn. Obs. 

CX460 Sir R. Ros tr. La Belle Dante 374 in Pol. Rel. <$• 
L. Poems 11 866) 64 Ye and othir that swere suche othis 
faste, and soo condempne &: cursen too & froo. 

6 . To doom or devote to some (unkind) fate 
or condition ; in pass, to be doomed by fate to some 
condition or to do something. 

1653 Walton Angler \. $ Men that are condemn’d to be 
rich. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii. 131 They [Rein- 
deer] are tamed ; one sort being condemned to the Sledge. * 
others to carry burdens. X734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 263 Con- 
demn’d in business or in arts to drudge. 1796 Morse 
Geog. I, 58 A tract of sea, .condemned to perpetual calms. 

7 . To adjudge or pronounce forfeited, as a prize 
of war, smuggled goods, etc. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4143/4, 8 Casks of Brandy, seized 
and condemned according to Law. 1783 Cent. Mag, hill. 
1. X75 If it [i. e. a Dutch ship] is condemned m a prize it is 
said the whole will belong to Lord North. X873 Act 36^ 
37 Viet. c. 88 § 2 The court, .having jurisdiction lo try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8 . To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 
fit for use or for consumption. 

*745 F. Thomas fml Anson’s Voy. xo6 We condemned 
twenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable as unfit for 
Use. 1776 Voy. under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore, X867 J. Timbs 
Wonderf. Invent. {tZZa) 35S Several rifles on this model 
were, .condemned . .from the escape of gas round the needle. 
1878 Glen Public Health Act 1875 (®d. 9)114 If [it]., 

is diseased or unsound*. he shall condemn tne same and 
order it to be destroyed. 

8 . To pronounce incurable, to give up. 

^ a 183X A, Knox Rem, (1844) I. 38 The sick man's feeling 
IS gloomy, because it condemns him, 1862 Ruskin Mmera, 
P. (1880) 46 No xnan considers himself richer because he is 
condemned by his physician. 

10 . Of a door or window: To close or block 
up. (Cf. Fr. condamner une porte, tme fenbtre.') 

cx^Ss Lindesay iPitscottie) Chron. Scot 488 (Jam.) The 
Frenchmen, .condemned all the close and wall heidis that 
war within the castle. 1880 H. James Fortr. Lady iii, The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts. 1884 C. Reads in Harped s Mag. Mar. 637/3 ‘ I con- 
demned it ten years ago.' * Full that,' said Pienh; * 'twas I 
nailed it up.' 

CoXLdemnable (k^nde*mnabl), a. [ad. L. 
condemndbil-isy f. condemna-re: see -ble. Cf. F. 
condamnable (i6th c. in Littrd).] Worthy of con- 
demnation or censure, culpable, blameable. 

1381 Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 29 If in neytber of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable. X591 R. Turnbull Expos, 
St. yames 133 b, To launch and lauish out wordes lewdly, 
is condemnable folly, 1673 Penn Eng. Pres. Interest Dis- 
cov. 43 'I'hey are thus far condemnable upon the Foot of 
Prudence, <31797 H. Walpole Geo, II (1847) D- 37 < 5 * 
x86x Mill Uiiiit. ii. 37 Hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid down as either always obligatory or always 
condemnable. 

Hence Ooud©*mnably adv. 

Ooude'mnant, raz^e. [ad. L. condermiant- 
(or F. condamnant) pr, pple. of comiemndre to 
Condemn.] « Condemning. 

1846 G. S. Faber Lett, Traciar. Secess. 234 The spurious 
self-condemnant reading salvatur. 
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CfO’lldeiHliatO, v. rare. [f. L. eondemndt- ppl. 
stena of condemnd~re to Condemn : see -ate^.I 
To utter words of condemnation, denunciate. 
Hence Condemnating ppl. a. 

tm Lond. Rev. 13 Oct. 405/2 One might be stimulated 
,.by the vigorous language of the condemnating minister. 
ConaeiUlLatiOli (Vndemn^j-Jan). Forms: 4 
condempnaeioun, 5-6 -aoione, 6 -dempnation, 
-demnaeion, -aoyon, 6 — ation. [ad. L. eon- 
demndiidn-em, n. of action f. condemndre to con- 
demn. Cf. condamnaiion c. in Littre).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgement on judicial conviction ; ex- 
pression of disapprobation or strong censure ; the 
fact of being condemned : as in ^your condemna- 
tion of me’, ‘ my condemnation by you’. 

3:38a Wycuf V. 18 As by the gilt of oon in to alle 
men in to condempnacioun. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 

Aiter his iniust condemnacyon to deth. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 596 He thought neyther of death, nor 
of conderapn^ion to die : such affiaunce had he in his strong 
^uth. 1031 Hobbes JLeviath. ii. xxvi, 144 A manifest con- 
demnation of the Innocent. 1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 27 His 
r/ • condemnation of a medicine. 1838 Ld. Mahon 
Hist. Eng. (ed. s) I. 199 Yet no one has even ventured to 
assert that any of the condemnations were legally unjust. 
1874 Green Short Hist. v. 228 The Parliament proceeded 
to the impeachment and condemnation of two ministers. 

attrib. 1791 Boswell yoknson &n. 1754, The chaplain., 
preached the condemnation sermon on repentance, before 
the convicts. 

2. The state or condition of being condemned. 
1357 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xxiii. 40 Fearest thou not God, 

thou art in the same condemnation? 1671 Milton 
P. in. 136 To whom belongs But condemnation, ignominy 
and shame. 


3 . The ground or reason for condemning. 

*534.Tindale Johnxix. 19 This is the condempnacion, that 

light IS come into the worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
more then light. x6ii Shaks. Cymh. iii. v. 98 Speake, or thy 
silence on the instant, is Thy condemnation, and thy death. 

4. A sentence of forfeiture. Cf. Condemn 7 . 

1885 Rigby in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 286 A con- 
demnation on the express ground that the ship is enemy’s 
property. 

t Conde-mnator, a. Sc. Ohs. [a. F. condam- 
natoire.l « Condemnatoby. 

1752 J. Louthian For7n of Process (ed. 2) 55 A Sentence 
condemnator in capital Crimes. 

Cosideilliiatozily (k^nde*mnat9rili), adv. [f. 
next + -LY ^,] In a condemnatory manner. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Slrhts <§• Ins. II. iv. ?8i *It was a 
shame,’ she said, not condemnatorily, hut pitifully. 

Condemnatory (k^mde-mnatari), a. [f. L. 
eondemndt^ ppl. stem of condemndre to Condemn 
•+ -OB.Y : cf. F. condamnatoire, in Cotgr. condemna- 
ioire.'] Having the character of condemning ; ex- ; 
pressing condemnation. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. 1T70 (R.) They proceeded against 
me with this their bull condemnatorie, x6ii Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xiv. 17 After the condemnatory .sentence. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xiv. §5 Every ar^ment 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions. 1839 Bright 
Sp. India 1 Aug., I speak in condemnatory language. 

Condemned (k^nde*md),///. a. Also 6 con- 

daxaned, -dampnit. [f. Condemns -edI,] 

1 . Pronounced to be at fault or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also ahsoi. with the.) 

1543 in.?!?. Pasquils (ed. Maidment) 42oBukis or warkis of 
condampnit heretikis. 1588 A. King tr, Canisius* Catech. 
68 The auld condamned Anabaptists. 1398 Grenewey 
Tacitus* Ann, in, x. (1622) 79 So long the condemneds life 
should be prolonged. 17x2 Steele ^eci. No. 504 ? 5 The 
bodies of condemn’d malefactors. 17^ Gent. Mag-. LX I. 
II. 750 [The Inhabitants of gaols] are divided into different 
classes of male and female felons, king’s evidences, the 
condemned to die. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 65 Her own 
share, .in the production of the condemned book. 

2 . Adjudged or officially pronounced unfit for use. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp.{xZ\^ III. 200 To throw all 

the condemned provisions, .overboard into the Sea. 

3 . Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in condemned cell^ pew^ etc. 

c 1678 P. Cook in R. V Esirange's Brief Hist. Times 
in. (168S) 78 In the Place call’d the Condemn’d Hole. 
X717 Hist. Press-Yard j, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. 1722 
De Foe Col, faek (1840) 145 The poor fellow . . is in your 
condemned hole. 1818 Baldw. Brown Mem. f. Howard 
v. 13s ‘The pit* and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Hew- 
gate^ The condemned pew;^ a huge black pew in which the 
wretched people who are singled out for death are placed, 
on the Sunday preceding their execution. 1838 — 0 . Twist 
lii, They led him to one of the condemned cells. 1884 A, 
Griffiths Chron. Newgate ^^34 Excluded from the Newgate 
Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4 . Fastened or closed up (as a door). 

1M4 C. Reade in Harped s Mag. Apr. 680/1, I let him in 
by the condemned door, 

t Conde'miiedly, Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a way that is condemned. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xlviii. 255 He that hath 
wisdom to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 
Fool. 

Condemner (k^nde*m9i). [f. Condemn + -eb^.] 
One that condemns : see the vb. 

1540 Covebdale Confut, Standish Wks. II. 355 A con- 
demner of them whom Christ dare avow to be saved. 1643 


Milton Tetrach. (1851) 207 A contradicter of Moses, and j 
a condemnerof Herod. Walpole Cw. H ^1847) 

III. ii. 40 Admiral Holbourn, one of the sternest con- j 
demners of Byng. 1873 Jowett (ed. 2) i. 374, I am 
not angry with my condemners, or with my accusers. 

Condemmug (kpnde-mii}), vbL sb. [f. as 
prec. + -inqI.] 'fhe action of the verb Condemn, j 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Coftdenacion, condemning. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Senn. 1. ii. 25 Condemnings of our sin. ! 

Conde'mning', ppl a. That condemns. j 

1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Tustif 225 A condemning i 
knowledge. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 456 The Tortures I 
. .of a condemning Conscience. 

Conde’mTahxglj, dilv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] in | 
a condemnatory manner, with condemnation. 1 

4Xx865 Mary B. M. Duncan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. \ 
Ps. Ixi. X Hypocrites . . are spoken of condemningly. 1879 
G. Meredith Egoist HI. i. 23 To think .. condemningly i 
of her. 

Condemp, -dempn, etc, : see Condemn, etc. 
d' Conden, v. Obs, rare—^. A perversion of 
some word : ? pa. pple. of Cond, Conduct. 

1609 B. JoNsoN Case Altered i. ii, I. .could wish for mine | 
own part that things were conden’t otherwise than they are. , 

Condence, var. of Condense a. Obs. \ 

Condensability (k^ndensabi*litib Also i 
-ibility. [f. next + -ity : so mod.F. condensability ! 
The quality of being condensable. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. II. 227 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, thereby showing its condensi- 
bility. 1881 W. Pole in A cculemy 28 May 396/2 The con- 
densibility of steam, [In mod. Diets. Condensability. \ 

Condensable (k^nde-nsabT), a. Also -ible. 
[mod. f. L. comlensdre to Condense: see -ble. 
Also in mod.F. (The erroneous spelling conden- 
sible is app. after expansible^ extensible, etc., from 
L. pa. pple.)] That may be condensed, 

1. That may be increased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies ix. (R.\ Not being in the utmost 
extremity of density, but condensable yet further. 1768 
Franklin Wks. (1840) V. 424 Vapor .condensable again by 
the least coolness. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 255 Air 
is. .condensible and expan.sible. 

2. That may be reduced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid or solid condition. 

X788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 152 The slowly 
condensable vapour. I7S^^ G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 

I. xi. 461 [Carbonic acid] is not condensible in the common 
temperature and pressure of our atmosphere. 1802 Henry 
in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 29 The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas condensible in water. _ 1871 B. Stewart § 135 If 
the gas be condensable, liquid will begin to make its ap- 
pearance. 1S78 Newcomb Pop. Astron. ni. ii. 274 Metallic 
vapors condensable at a certain temperature. 

Condensate (k^ndems^^t), ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 Sc. -at. [ad. L. condensdt-us condensed, 
pa. pple. of condensdre to Condense.] 

1. Condensed, thickened, increased in density. 
(Formerly construed as a pple.) 

iSSS Eden Decades 334 The which . . is condensate and 
made thicke. 1370 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden Soc.) 
84 A compacte and condensate bodye. 16^ Packe tr. 
Glaubeds Wks. I. 301 The Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate juice. X830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai 
n. 72 The clouds . . weigh down On Sinai’s desert the con- 
densate air. 

f 2. Densely covered, ‘thick’ (zy/M). Obsr-'^ 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 398 The mont with snaw was 
all sa condensat. 

13.. Pkylogamus in Skelion*s Wks. I. p. cxxxiii, 

O poet rare and recent. . Insolent and insensate, Contendyng 
and condensate. 

Conde’nsate, sb. [f. prec. : see -atb^ i c.] 
A product of condensation. 

1889 W. Smith in Tfml Clem. Indresiry 31 Dec. 949/2 
That naphtha laden with napthalene does condense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the street-siphon con- 
densates. 

Condensate (k^nde-ns^it), v. movf fare or 
Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. condensdre to Condense.] 

1. trans. To make dense (in consistency), thicken, 
condense. 

1335 Eden Decades 211 Condensatyi^e or thyckenynge 
the sayde moyste nuryshemente. 1634 T. Johnson Pareys 
Ckirurg. i. xv. (1678) 21 Fiiction . . condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. 1689 Packe Xr. Glaubeds Wks, i. 300 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. 
fi^. X664 Hammond Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. 611 A little 
critical learning makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room, 
b. To make dense (in aggregation), to crowd. 
1830 M. T. Sadler Lam of Population, The different 
degrees in which the population is condensated. 

2. intr. To become dense^ thicken, condense ; 
to become solid, harden. 

db(yjiTovs%ix.Fourf.Beasts{T.(>qp3%4 Somesuch Kkehumor 
may issue out of them [poplars] . .and condensate into a stone. 
xBoz Med. fml. VIII. 536 Nitric acid.. extends itself in- 
considerably and soon condensates again, 
fb. To become intensified. Obs.^ 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxiL 22p It being the pro- 
ertie of griefe to condensate and as it were on all sides 
esiege the Minde. , 

Hence Condemsated ppl. a. 

*635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. ,21 The thicker and 
condensated parts. 16^ tr. Boned s Merc. Compit. ix. 316 
Condensated juice of Cicliory. 


Condensation. (kTndenbvJ-Jan). [ad. L. con- 
densatidn-emy n. of action f. condensdre to Con* 
DEN.iE; also in 14 th c. F. (Oresme' .] 

1. The action of making or becoming m ore dense ; 
increase of density ; reduction of volume. 

1603 Holland Pbdarck's Mor, 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downward 
to the middle. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. i. 32 
By condensation, he redued the Air into a space.. eight 
times narrower. 1831 Lardner Pneumat. v. 308 The con- 
densation of air in the receiver. 1878 C. H. H. Parry in 
Grove Diet. Mtts. l. 159 These waves [of sound] consist of 
alternate condensation and rarefaction. 

b. Optics. Concentration (of light) : cf. Con- 
dense z/. i b, Condenser 7 . 

183a A. Pritchard Microsc. Cabinet 189 A condensation 
by means of a lens. 

2 . Spec. The conversion of a substance from the 
state of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) 
to the solid, condition. 

16x4 Raleigh World 1. 90 Condensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water. 18x3 Sir PI. Davy Agrie, 
Chem. ii. (1814) 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 
and heat during the condensation of steam. 1858 Lardner 
Hand-bk. Nat. Phil., Heat. 333 Names of Gases condensed. 
Pressure under which Conden.sation took place. 1878 Glen 
Public Health Act xZq^ ni. led. 9)90 An act . . for the more 
effectual condensation of such gas. Mod. The condensation 
of milk into a viscous mass. 

3 . Condensed condition. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 77 A notable instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Burial under Earth. 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic viii. 186 In a state of condensation or rarefac- 
tion. 1838 Greener Gtitmery 264 The amazing degree 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nitre and gun- 
powder, 

b. quasi-f<7?7tm A condensed mass ^/anything. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Low-C. Warres 4x3 When, .aremis- 
sion of cold loosens these conjoyned condensations, the 
several fragments, .are violently carried into the Sea. 1725 
N. Robinson Tk. Physick 6x Hail is a Condensation of the 
same Nitrous Particles. 1865 Grote I. i. 19 Con- 
densations of vapours exhaled from the Earth. 

4 . The action of crowding or condition of being 
crowded closely together ; dense aggregation. 

1828 W. Sewell Oxf Prize Ess. 45 The condensation of 
a manufacturing populace. 

6. jig. The compression of thought or meaning 
into few words; reduction (of a literary work, 
etc.) within small or moderate compass by due 
arrangement, and omission of unessential details. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Zf/. >1798)36 The .. condensation of 
thought and expression, which distinguish this poet. 1873 
1 jre.ii.Princ.Geol. I. i. iii. 58 A want of arrangement and 
condensation in his memoirs. 1879 M. Arnold Guide Eng, 
Lit. Mixed Ess. 199 A little condensation . . would abridge 
it by another page. 

D. qvLSLsi-concr. 

1867 Morning Star 5 Aug. 5 Its first leader, .is a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. 1886 Morley 
Hi. Martineau Crit. Misc. III. 20| The condensation of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, .is said ..to be hardly free 
from some too hasty renderings. 

e. Concentration (iny^. sense), rare"-^. 

1835 Milman Lai. Chr. (ed. 3> I. 11. i. 106 The gradual 
condensation of the supreme Ecclesiastical power in the 
Supreme Bishop. 

Conde'Usative, a. rare. [f. L. condensdt- 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Tending to condensation. 

18x8 in Todd. Hence in mod. Diets, 

Condeusator (k^ndemsatsi). rare, [agent-n, 
in L, form, L. condensdre to condense : cf. mod. 
Y . condensateur m sense. (As with other 

sbs. in -atory some would say condensa'tory or 
co'ndensaforj] A condenser. 

1804 WiNsoR Specif, of Patent No. 2764. 2 [The gas is] 
conducted through cold air or water into a condensator. 
1874 Hartwig Aerial W. x. 150 Plants with a hairy foliage 
are, .good coudensators of dew, 
t Condeusef Obs. [ad. L. condensus, f. con- 
f densus thick, Dense,] Dense, condensed. 

x6io W, Folkingham Art of Survey viii. 16 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. 1652 Earl Monm. tr. Bentzvoglio's Hist. Relat. 
2 Tenacious and condence Materials. X667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 353. X708 Brit. Apollo No. 69. 2/1 Your Breath is 

rendred . . condense by the frigidity of the . . Air. 1794 
Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 325 As from a diamond globe, 
with rays condense. 

Condense (k^ndems), v. [prob. ad. F. con- 
dense-r, 2A. L. condensd-rcy f. condens-us Con- 
dense tz.] 

1 . trans. To make dense, increase the density of ; 
to bring the particles of (a substance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occupy a smaller space ; 

' to reduce in volume ; to compress, thicken, con- 
centrate. Chiefly in Physics. (Mostly in passive.) 

X477 Norton Ord. AlcJL v. in Ashm. (1652) 77 Ayre con- 
densed is turned into Raine, and water rarified becomes 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton CkroTt. Eng, ni. (1520) 25b/2 
Vyrgyll by conn3mge condescended [? condensed] orthycked 
the ayre. 1660 Boyle New Expr. Phys. Meek, xviii. 130 
Air . . expanded or condens’d by the heat or cold. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 239 Sweet Honey some condense. 
1822 Imison Sc. Art I. 146 A square phial may be broken 
by condensing the air around it. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
15 At times a person needs to condense his property into 
the smallest compass. 1875 Ure Diet, Arts III, 243 The 
Borden process for condensing milk. 
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b. Optics. To bring (rays of ligbt) to a focos 
or into a smaller space, so that the brightness is 
increased ; to concentrate. 

1787 G. Adams Microscope 100 A lens. , to collect and , 

condense [the light] on the object. 3:831 Bkewster Optics 
i. 9 The rays . , fall upon the hurror MN, and by I'eflexion ’ 
are condensed upon a small space at F. 

c. Electr. To increase the amount or intensity 
of (a charge of electricity). 

1782 Volta in Phil. Tram. LXXH. 245 The metal plate 
. .does actually condense or acquire a greater c^uantity of 
electricity. 1870 R. M. Ferguson 9^ In this manner, 

electricity of too low a tension to affect immediately the 
gold leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the power. 

2. To reduce (a substance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the liquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

3662 Stilungfl, Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 5 The air was con- 
densed into clouds. 1713 Deuham Phys.-TheoLxxx. note i (R.) 
The cold, .by condemning, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops. 1800 tr. Lagrangi s Ghent, I. 89 Carbonic acid gas 
. .is not conden.sed at that degree of pressure and of tern- 
perature of the atmo.sphere in which we live. It remains in 
the state of gas. 1816 J, Smith Panorama Sc. «5- Art 11 . 
311 All the vapours which water will condense. 1865 Lub- 
bock Preh. Times xil (1869) 391 To produce snow require.^ 
both heat and cold ; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense. 

b. To contain in a condensed state. 

3801 Southey Thalaha n. 25 A cry.stal ring Abdaldar wore ; 
The powerful gem condensed Primeval dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt the first winter's frost. 

3. iransf. and fig. a. To bring together closely 
or in small compass. 

3803 Edin. Rev. 11 . 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species of absurdity. 1830 Scott Lady ofiL. n. xvii, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain. 1852 Ld. Cockburn 
Jeffrey I. 342 By the young [Tories] they were viewed with 
genuine horror, Thi.s conden.sed them the more. 

b. esp. To compress (thought or meaning) into 
few words ; to reduce (a speech or writing) within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 
ubsoL 

380s N. N icHOLLs Corr. w. Gray (1843) 37 He . . approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that ‘ Pope had the art of condens- 
ing a thou|ht'. 3854 Kingsley Lett, (3878) I. 419 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. 38^ J. H. 
Blunt Ck. Eng. 1 . 49 To have condensed them [his 
opinions] into the following plan. 

c. To concentrate, intensify. 

3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 323 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments, .in the highest perfection, extracted 
and condensed, a 3853 Robertson Serm. Ser, ni. ii. Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4. intr. (for refit) To become dense ; to shrink 
into a smaller space, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newton (9//3V.43 (J.), Vapours, when they begin to 
condense. 1869 Kobcok JBlem. Cheni. 17, 3 volumes of 
o;^gen conden.se to form 2 volumes of ozone. 

0. inlr. of 2 . 

x6ss Culpepper, etc. Riverius 1. i. ^ A hot and moist 
Liver, .sends many vapours to the Brain, which there con- 
dense or grow thick. 3700 Dkyden Fables, Pythag. Philos. 
384 Dew condensing does her form forego And sin& a heavy 
lump of earth below. 3878 Huxley Physiogr. 57 Some of 
the moisture , . in the room has condensed upon the glass. 
Jig. 3674 Gcmt. Tongue^ ix. § 14 (1684) 154 When therefore 
the recollection of. .fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance of our sins. 3889 
Spectator i:x Apr., If those fancies, instead of ‘ condensing,* 
as they ought to condense, into heathy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 

Condensed (k^nde*nst),///.a. [f. prec. + -EdI.] 

1. Made dense or more dense ; compressed, highly 
concentrated. Coitdensed milk : milk reduced to 
a thick viscid consistence by evaporation. 

s6o6 B. JoNSON Hymemei Wks. (Rtldg.) 559 Dade and 
condensed clouds. 3665 GLANviLL^lrr/f. Set. 317 A School- 
man i.s the Ghost of the Stagprite, in a body of condensed 
air. 3836 Examiner 17 Apr. 255 (Advt.), Condensed Pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 17 
Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. 1873 Food Jmi. 
655 Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 
.sugar. 3871 Evening Stand. 25 Nov. 1/3 fA history of 
Condensed Milk]. 

b. Printing. Condensed type : a form of type, 
narrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod. Type List. Eight line Grotesque Condensed OH 
S^le. Long Primer Latin condensed. 

2. spec. Reduced from the gaseous or vaporous 
to the liquid or solid state, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of visible vapour. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vi, 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
*853 Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. i. (3873) 13 Steam and con- 
densed gases. 3879 CasselPs Tech. Ed%c. n. 82. 

3. fig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; esp. of literary work or style, 

^ 3823 J. B ADCOCK Earn. Amusem. p. vi, Results presented 
in a condensed and lucid form. 3830 Jeffrey in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) I. iv. 193 Macaulay made the best speech, 
the most condensied. 3886 MoRLEv/f t, Martineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 208 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumentativeness, 
b. Music. Condensed score ^ compressed score. 
Hence Ooitde^iusedsiess, condensed quality. 
CrOndensedly (k^ndemsedli, -demstli), ado. 
In a condensed manner, with condensation. 

Scrihtt. Mag. July 472 It covers condensedly, a large 
and somewhat various field. 2887 Ebsworth Roxb. Balmds 


VI. 382 Elsewhere we read, condensedly. .that the Spanish 
ships, 130 in number, were of different classes. 

t Coxide*Bse 3 iess. Ohs. £f. Cokdense a. + 

-NESS.] «CONDENSITY. 

3730-6 in Bailey. 3775 in Ash. 

Condenser (kpnde'nsoi). Also 9 -or. [f. Con- 
dense ?7.d--ERl. Cf. mod.F. €Ofidenseurt\ 

I. General : One who or that which condenses. 

1 . That which makes dense, collects into smaller 
space, intensifies, etc. : see Condense v. i. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies i. ii. 6 Infinite variety of Rare- 
fiers and Condensers. 3804 R. Prony in Jrnl. Nat. Philos. 
IX. 275 A condenser of Forces. 

2 . That which reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition {esp. by cooling) : see Condense v. 2 . 

3860 Tyndall Glae. i. xx. 137 The cold crags, .acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour. 3880 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. iii. 128 Mountain ranges, .serve as condensers 
for the aqueous vapour. 

3 . One who condenses or abridges in literature. 
3868 Morning Star 16 June, In the . . summary of corre- 
spondence . , the condenser omits to mention, etc. 3870 
Lowell H'T uiy, (1886) 363 He was.. the condenser., 
of Bolingbroke. 3888 Daily Nanus 30 Apr. 7/4 Adzit.^ Situa- 
tion wanted As Editor, Sub-Editor.. Concise critical writer, 
condenser. 

II, Specific and technical senses. 

4 . A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
duced (e.g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid) form. 

a. in Distillation. That part of tbe apparatus 
in which the vapour is condensed. 

3874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 607 The still-condenser is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

atirib. 3890 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 Hurricane.. at 
Suakin. .demolition of the condenser chimneys. 

b. Steam-Engine. A chamber in a steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a chilled surface {surface 
condenser). Also in comb, as condenser-gauge . 

3769 Watt Specif. oJ Patent No. 913. 2 These vessels I call 
condensers. 3833 N. Arnott Physics ifp. 5) II. 93 Watt - . 
contrived the separate condenser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat once saved three-fourths of the fuel formerly used. 
3874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 607 The surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tubes.. in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surroundin]^ the tubes. Ibid. I. 
609 Condenser-gage^ a tube of glass, thirty-two inches long, 

. .the upper end. .fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury, .to ascertain the degree of exhaustion m 
the steam-condenser. 

e. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other substances mixed with the 
heated gas are condensed and separated by cooling. 

3809 A- WiNsoR Specif ofi Patent No. 3200. 4 The con- 
denser., serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 
gas. c 3865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 117/1 From the con- 
den.ser the gas passes to the purifiers. 3875 Ure Diet. 
Arts n, 579 The condenser, the office of which, .is to effect 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained by the gas at the ordinary atmospheric temperature, 

d. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 

3874 in YdiiGm Diet. Mech. 1883 %Kyrmmi Mining Gloss.^ 
Condenserf a vessel or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smelting (e. g. mercury or zinc vapors) are 
reduced to solid form by cooling. 

5 . Pneumatics. An apparatus for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

3727-53 Chambers Cycl,^ Condenser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unusual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1829 Nat. Philos.. Pneumatics v. 2o(U. K. S.) 
The condenser . . is the opposite of the air-pump. 

6. Electr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the intensity of an electric charge. (Cf, 
Condense v. i c.) 

3782 Volta in Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. 8 , 1 had rather 
call it a condenser of electricity . . using a word which 
expresses at once the reason and cause of the phenomenon. 
3790 W. Nicholson Nat. Philos, (ed. 3) II. 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent use to a.scertain the presence. ,of 
atmospherical electricity when the conductor is.. slightly 
electrified. 3881 Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accuraulaung large 
cliaiges, 3883 Maxwell Electr, ^ Magn. I. 50 Accumu- 
lators are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
re.strict the term ‘condenser’ to an instrument which is used 
not to hold electricity hut to increase its superficial density. 

7 . Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 
light is concentrated on one point or object, 

3798 G. Adams Ess. Microscope xor Fig. 4 repr^ents.-a 
condenser. There are three in number- .they serve to con- 
dense the ^n’s rays strongly on the object. 3832 A, Prit- 
chard Microsc. Cabinet 243 A large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. 

8. Wool Manufi. A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into ^ slnbbings 

3862 Reports of Juries. Exhibition Class xxi, 4 The * con- 
denser' is now very generally used, .It also entirely super- 
sedes the *slubbmg machine, 3874 Knight Much, 
s. 2/., The narrow circumferential cards of the doffing-cylinder 
deliver narrow slivers which pa.*® to the condenser. 

9 . Sugar Manufi, An apparatus for the partial 
concentration of the clarihm juice. 

3874 in Knigot Diet, Mech. 

Condensible ! see Condensable, 
Condensing (k^demsig), jA : see next, 
Conde^ns^gy PpL a. That condenses. 

1 . Chiedy in names of machines, mechanical 


apparatus, etc., forming virtual compounds (some- 
times hyphened), in which it blends with the 
vbl. sb. used ait rib. (=‘for condensing’), as con- 
densing coll, glass, lens, pan, syringe, valve. 

3787 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 84 I'here is also a con- 
densing glass to the stage. Ibid. The tul>e with the con- 
■den.sing Iwise. C1790 Ijviison Sch. Arts I. 189 The valve 
that admits the steam from the .. cylinder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve._ Smith Pano- 

rama Sc. ^ A rt 1 1 . 25 The condensing syringe, 3835 Urk 
Philos. Mamtf. 349 A little tributary .stream of the Mersey 
. .supplies the condensing power to his steam-engines. 3865 
Wansbrol'gh Specif of Patent No 1545 Condensing pans 
employed in tlie condensation of milk, 3874 Knight Diet. 
Mech ,Condcnsing-leus, a plano-convex . . or double convex 
lens, to concentrate rays upon an opaque microscopic object. 

b. Condensing engine : f {a) an apparatus for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
{obs.') ; {d) a steam-engine in which the steam is 
condensed in a Condenses (sense 4 b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen’s engine) by injection of 
water into the cylinder. 

3752 Smeaton Air-pump in Phil, Trans. XL'VII. 422 
Making this air-pump act as a condensing engine at pleasure. 
3807 Hutton Course Math. II* 239 The Condensing Engine, 
by which air may be condeiLsed to any degree, instep of 
rarefied as in the air-pump. 

3824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine, The power of the 
conden.sing Engine is. .known by ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the steam, which moves tlie piston, the area of the 
piston, and the temperature of the vapour which remains. 
1874 Knight Diet, Mech,, Condensing-engine, one in which 
the steam below or in advance of the piston is condensed. 

2. intr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
dense cloud, etc.). rare‘~'^. 

1749 Johnson Irene u. iv, Like the dread stilness of con- 
densing storms. 

Condensity (k/nde-nsiti), [ad. F. condensiii, 
f. L. condens-us Condense: cf. density, ad. L. 
densiids, -dteml} 
f 1, Density. Obs. 

x 6 ix CoTGR-, Condensit/, condensitle, thicknes.se, hard- 
nesse, cIosenes.se. 3638 Wilkins Atw World xiv. (1707) 
J21 Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and really 
distinct from Conden.sity. 3755 in Johnson. 3834 W. 
Taylor in Robberds II. 445 Ooservations on the., 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2 . Condensed quality ; pithiness. 
t^$Bltick%u. Mfa^. Feb. 168/2 Her prose had thecoiiden- 
siw, the felicity of fine Verse. 

Condepe*nd6nt, a. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + De- 
pendent.] Mutually dependent. 

3808 J. Barlow Columb. x. 623 One confederate, con- 
dependent sway, 

t Co*nder« Obs. Also 7 condor, [f. Cond t/.] 

1 . One who conds or cons a ship. 

a 3693 Urquhart Rabelais in. !(, Ships, .set a going at the 
PIea.siire and arbitriment of their Rulers, Conder.s, and 
Steersmen. 3708 Kersey, Conder, one that gives Direc- 
tions to the Stear.s-man, for the Guiding of a Ship. 3727-53 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cmid, The word is either siarbaam 
or port the helm, according a.s the conder would have the 
helm put to the right or left side of the ship. 

2 . A man stationed on an eminence by the shore 
who signals to fishing-boats the direction taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchards ; a balker. 

3603 Act ')as. /, c. 23 Diuers pereons .. called Balcors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Guidors. 3607 Gowel 
Interpn.Conders ..stand upon high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghe.s, etc. unto the fishers. 1727-51 Chambei^ CycL, 
Conders. xSS? in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

3 . The raised place on which the conder stands. 
[Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

1754 T. Gardner Mist, Dumoichx 6 $ A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Balkers stood to notify, .to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Conderia, obs, f. Candabeen. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pintets Trav. xHx. 242 They have no 
momy ejther of gold or silver, but aJl their commerce is 
made with tbe weight of cates, cack, maazes, and con- 
derins. 

t CoaidesceHCe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. condescence 
(15th c.), ad. late D. type *condescensa sb. fern. f. 
pa. pple. of condescemdire : see below. Med.L. has 
condescentia from Fr,).] » Condescendence. 

a 1674 Cressy in Puller Moder. Ck. Eng. 440 (1843)274 See 
the condescence of this great King. 

Condescence, obs. form of Condecence. 
Condescend (kpndfsemd), v. Forms : 4 con- 
decendre, 5 -desend, 5-6 -dysaend, -dissend, 6 
-descent, (6 -duoend), 6-7 -decend, -diseendfe, 
7 -dicend, 4-6 -descende, 6 - condescend. Pa. 
pple. -ed ; in 6 also condiscent. [ad. F. conde- 
scend-re, ad, L. condescend-ire (in Cassiodorus) to 
stoop, condescend, f. con^ together + descendere to 
Descend : in med.L. to be complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one’s opinion, etc. ; in Fr. 
also to come down from one’s rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acquiesce. In the Ayenbite the 
Fr. infinitive was tciken as a whole: cf, render, 
tender vb.] 

I. To come down voluntarily, 
f 1 . lit. To come down, go down, descend. Ohs. 

€ 1485 Digby Myst, (1882) ii. 172 Ffor to breke down the 
chyrehys thus I condescende. 1513 Douglas JEneis in. ii. 
44 Condisceud in our myndis \animis Ulabere nottrh\ and 
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schaw this plane. 2657 'I'omlinson i 12 They j 

scarce condescend to the places about the Liver. 1686 W. de ' 
Britaine Hum, Prud, xv. 6s The Kite, which flyeth high j 
in the Air, yet vouchsafes to condescend to Carriou upon 
the ground. . j 

2. Jig. fo come or bend down, so far as a par- | 
ticular action is concerned, from one’s position of ' 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
ciously ; to deign ; a. to do something. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems, To Dk, ofGlouc., Right myghty 
prince . . Condescende leyser for to take To se th’ entent of 
this htel bille. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, n. xii, To nouryshe 
slouthe he may not condiscende. 1696 Tate & Brady jPj. 
IxxvL 2 In Sion condescends to dwell. 1734-5 in Sioift's 
Lett. (1766' II. 211 I deshe you will condescend to make 
my compliments to Dr. Delaney. 1853 Macaulay Hhi. 
Eng.Vt.^xS The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson 
in the art of taxation from the Roundheads, i860 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 19 The dressmakers, .won't condescend 
to make anything but with their own materials, 
b. to a course or action. Cf. to stoop to. 

1349 P toughers (Arb.) 31, I. .haue obeyed him 

[the Devil] a little to much in condesce[n]tinge to some 
follies. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. v. 89 Saint Peter out of 
modejity might conde.scend and submit to that to which he 
was not obliged in duty. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. 
(1880) 165 [They] condescended to the meane.st employments, 
for the purpose of disarming suspicion. 1883 Froude Short 
Stndj. IV. iii. 272 Origen was too high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation. 

f c. (In bad sense) To lower oneself, stoop. 

1640 Sir H. Grimstone Lartd in Neal Hist. Purii. II, 
He had condescended so low as to deal in Tobacco. 

3. * To depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission; to sink willingly to 
equal terms with inferioiirs’ (J.) ; to be conde- 
scending in one’s relations with others. 

(The meaning of the translators in quot. 1611 is not clear.) 
1611 Bible Rom, xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. xcv, 
Adeline was . • watching, witching, condescending To the 
consumers offish, fowl, and game. And dignity with courtesy 
so blending. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake, Char. xiv. 359 
Like a true lout, he does not see that they have conde- 
scended to him, but he instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 P. S. WoRSLEY Poems 10 The god, condescending to 
his child. 

II, To make concessions ; to comply, consent, 
concur, agree. [Earlier than I. in mod. langs.] 
f 4. To yield or deferentially give way ; to show 
oneself deferential, compliant, or complaisant ; to 
accommodate oneself to. a. rejl, (The earliest 
instance.) Obs. 

1340 Ayenh. 157 Ich me s.sel. .a-yensham paye and conde- 
ceudre ine dede and ine speche ham uor to wynne to god. 
t b. intr. Obs, (blending finally with 2 b.) 

1429 Rolls of Pari, IV. 343 Ol^se , . the resones of that 
Other partie cause hem to condescende forthwith unto hem, 
the matter shal dwelle in deliberation. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 58 b. To gyue reuerence to euery per- 
sona, and to condescende to tneyr wylles in thynges lawfull 
and honest. isfis-Sj Foxe.^. <5* M. (1684) 1. 198/2 He [Pope 
Plildebrand] bound [them] by their oaths, that at no time, 
nor for any cause they should condescend unto the king. 
1609 Holland A mm, Marcell. xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condiscended to \parnit'\ his words. ^ 1671 Milton 
Samson 1337 Can they think . . that my mind ever Will 
conde.scend to .such absurd commands? 1677 in T. W. 
Marsh Early Friends Surrey ^ Sus. 104 Wee . . doe so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next monthly meeting 
then to be present. 1794 Godwin Cal, Williams^ 73 He 
was resolved to condescend no further to the whims of a 
person. 

1 5. To give one’s consent, to accede or agree to 
(a proposal, request, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce. 

t a. reJl. [Cf, OF. se condescendre.J Obs, 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. xix.* 61 Thou oughtist the 
sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee. 
f b. znlr. Const, to a thing. Obs. 

1473 Caxton Jason 66 The lady condescended, .to his 
departing- 1379 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)244 Which request 
being condescended vnto by Gonsaluo. Sidney A rcadia 

(1622) 33 Inuiting them to the hunting of a goodly Stagge. . 
They condiscended. 1649 Milton Eikon. iv. (1851) 359 The 
king . . having both call'd this Parlament unwillingly, and 
as unwillingly.. condescended to their several acts. 1737 
Whiston Josephus' Antiq. i. xxi, To which desire he con- 
descended. 174s Eliza Hevwood Female Spect. (1748) III. 
229 They have . .pleasure in condescending to whatever they 
perceive to be the inclination of each other. 

t e. Const- to do a thing. Obs. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 244 Valentinoxs conde- 
scended to giue to the Pope the assignement of the Castle 
of Cesena. 1593 T. Maynarde Drake's Voy. (H^luyt Soc.) 
23 Which made me condescend to leave the Indies, with all 
her treasure. 1676 W. Hubbard H appiness of People Pref., 
For their sakes. .1 have condescended to make it Legible, 
f d. with that and obj. -clause. Obs, 

1337 North tr. Gueuarc^s Diall Pr. 97 a/i It shold not be 
iust..that Rome shuld conde.scende, that any woman- .re- 
ceyue .shame. 1363-87 Foxe .<4. 4* (1684! 1* ^95A ’W'ith 

these reasons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, condescend- 
ing that the first of his Province should begin at Humber. 
1632 Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 95 When the Chirur- 
gians condescend that you may (without danger) get up. 
X717 Col. Rec. Pentu III. 36 The Governour at last Con- 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued. 

1 6. trans. To concede, vouchsafe (a thing) ; to 
deign to give or grant. Obs. 

*599 S ANDYS Europse Spec. (1632) 196 Some of the later 
Popes condescend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra- 
ment. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I- 185 That Nation 


which the Almighty was pleased to Honour so far as to con- 
descend his Presence and Revelation to. 1774 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog, Wks. 1859 I. 130 No answers having yet been 
condescended to any of these [applications]. 

1 7. intr^ To assent to (a statement, opinion, etc.). 
1348 Gest Pr. Masse 122 To this the Cathopi]ques 
condiscende as most certayn. 1617 Markham Caval. i. 60 
To that opinion I must needs condiscend. 
t 8- To come to an agreement ; to agree or de- 
termine or together. fa. to do{pCHm^. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan n. XXX. 23 Both brethrene . . condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hosts into Gallia. 1549 Compl. 
Scof xii. 102 Thai condiscendit to cheis the leyst of tua 
euillis. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 793 The nobles and com- 
mons, .have fully condiscended and utterly determined to 
make humble petition. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Lxxix, § 9 
They easily condescended to think it. .fit that God, etc. 
f b. that and obj. -clause. Obs. 
a 1532 Leland Brit. Coll. <1774) II. 46£> This Edwarde 
Baillol condescended with Edwarde King of England, .that, 
etc._ 1630 in J. J. Raven Ck. Bells Camb. (1881) 69 The 
parishioners, .did. .condicend and agree that the bell-frame 
.should be repayred. 1623 Whitbourne Newfound lajzd 58 
They did all condescend and order . . that ho subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abuses. 

f c. Upon,, on, or to (an action, measure, etc.) ; 
often with indirect pass. Mostly Sc. or north. 

1509 Barclay Skyp of Folys (157^ 140 Then must they to 
some agreement condiscende. 1549 (Joverdale Erasm. Par. 
Rom. Argt., Whiche pointes were for a tyme onely conde- 
scended vpon. 1563 Allen in Fulke’s Tzvo Treatises (1577) 
425 The Patriarche. .fully condescendinge with the Romane 
Church vpon the trueth of purgatoiy. 1619 Dalton 
Country Just, cxxiii. (16:50) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain article*!, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
^as. V Wks. 90 The governour assembled the three estates 
at Edinburgh, which together condescended to the raising 
of an army. 1632 N. Riding Rec.'Sf . 107 That the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreement, .it being fully 
condiscended unto att this Sessions. 1678 A. Lovell tr. 
La Fontaine’s Mil. Dttiies Caval. 138 The Ingineers having 
. . with him condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvallation is to be carried. 

f d. absol. To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 685 To condiscende or take 
parte against the house of Yorke. 
f 9. be condescended : to be agreed. Obs. 
j c 3386 Chaucer Merck. T, 361 And whan that he on hir 
I was condescendid, Plim thought hts chois mighte nought 
[ be amendid. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas ix, xx. (3554) 204 b, The 
sayd brethren wer fully condiscended Upon this point. 
c 3470 Harding Chron. ccxvn. iv. They were by appoynt- 
ment Accorded well, and cierely condiscent. 1522 Skelton 
Why nai to Courts 1020 Thriftles and gracelesse. Together 
are bended, And so condescended, That, etc. 3392 "West 
Symbol, i. § 303 The said parties to these present Inden- 
tures bin condiscended and agreed in manner, .folowing. 
f 10. trazzs. To agree upon, consent to. Chiefly 
in pass, (with it). Obs. 

3477 Potston Lett. No. 786 III. 174 Som deme that ther 
shall be condyssendyd, that iff E. P. come to London that 
hy.s costs shall be payed ffor. 1332 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 109 It is condLscended by the hole Counsayll, 
that the fyshemongers shall have all the stondyngs. 1387 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed HI. 3421/1 All the contributions 
which are a^eed and condescended. 1594 West Symbol. 
11. Chancerie § 119 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the said R. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and condiscend. 3663 Spalding Troub. Ckas. I 
(1829) 77 It was condescended among his friends, that 
twenty-four gentlemen, .should weekly attend, 
f 11, intr. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

3301 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xlv, Thay [singers] condiscend 
sa weiii in ane accord. 1349 Co7npL Scot. xL 98 Thai al 
beand ane be ane examinit condiscendit in ane ansuer. 
Ibid. XX. 186. 1360 Rolland Crt, Venus 1. 729 Aganis 

quhome . . We condiscend all heir in vnioun. 3573 Sempill 
Ballates 130 Thocht on ane course we can nocht condescend. 
Ill, To settle or fix upon a particular point, 
f 12. intr. To settle down to, come definitely to 
(a point in narration, etc.). Obs. 

c 3386 Chaucer Sgr's T. 399 , 1 sholde to the knotte [of 
my tale] condescende. 3490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 66 He 
abode longe. . wythoute to sette his purpose to condescende 
to ony parte of that he wald do. 3528 Gardiner in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiv. 62 His faoo[lines$l . , doth desire 
them with spede to condescend to oon opinion or other, 
f 13. To come to particulars. Obs. 
c 3386 Chaucer Melib. 1* 268 han wel and couenably 
taught me as in general, etc;, .But now wold I fayn 30 
wolde condescende as in especial & tellejj me, etc. 

b. esp. To condescend upon : to pitch or fix 
upon, specify, particularize, mention particularly 
or by name. Sc. ; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently appeared in Eng. newspapers. 

1549 Compl. Scot. XX. (3872) 378, I^can nocht condiscend 
in special on na man that hes committit ony trason. 3634 
Canne Necess . Separ . { x ^\'^ x)S Theprophet. .condescended 
upon no time, lest he should have been convinced of a lie. 
1706 Sibbald AT/f/, Piets m Mise. Scot. I. 90 Spottiswood 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, when Hergustus 
was king of the Piets. 1717 Wodrow Corr. (3843) II. 300, 
I know not well how to condescend on particulars. 3807 
Headrick Arran 334 No one could condescend on any 
specific harm these animals had dope. 3887 Times 38 Mar., 
When he condescends upon particulars, he certainly has 
some damaging facts to produce. x888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 
3/3 We are not going to condescend upon particulars, 
e. with clause (with or without upon). 
x6g6 in Aubrey Misc. (1723) 399 Thus his Sight could not 
inform him whether the Arrow should be shot in him alive 
or dead, neither could he condescend whether near or afar 


off. 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (1809) 294 When the 
witnesses were not specially designed in a deed, or perhapis 
not so much as named, the party founding on it was., 
allowed to condescend who the witnesses were. 

fd. ij) trans. To specify particularly. Obs. 

1310 Will (Somerset Ho. \ I condescende, orda^m, 

and make [A and B] myn executors. 

+ Condescended, ppl. a. Agreed ; see prec. 9. 
Condescendence (k^nd/semdensL Also 

-ance. [a, F. comiescendance ( = It, condescend* 
enza, Sp. condcscendencia), f. L. type "^condescend- 
enlia, i. pr, pple. of condescendSre ; see above and 

-ANCJE, -ENCE.] 

1. Condescension ; complaisance ; compliance, 
concession. 

1638 Chillingw, Relig. Prot. Pref. § 29 With more rigor, 
and lesse indulgence and condescendence to the desires of 
flesh and blood. 1675 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers vii. § 8, 
223 We must, in condescendence to some, use this word. 
xjoo Phil. lYans. XXIL 461 This re.solution does not 
proceed from any conde.scendence to the Roman Catholics. 
3793 T. Jefferson Writ. {1859) III. 277 The offer ..was 
an unusual condescendence. iSSS E. S. Ffoulkes Ch. 
Creed or Croton’s Cr, 41 The Alexandrine fathers, a.d. 362, 
under S. Athanasius, probably went greater lengths in 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2. Sc. A Specification of particulars. 

In Scots law, an articulate statement, on the part of the 
pursuer, of the grounds of action, which, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying these, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a summons, and 
forms a part of it. 

3663 Spalding Troub. Chas. 7(3792) I. 84 (Jam.) As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
protestations at large does appear. 1754 Erskine Anwe. 
Sc. Law (1809) 294 The party, .was ..allowed to conde- 
scend who the witnesses were ; which condescendence, etc. 
38x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, I’ll take a day to see and answer 
every article of your condescendence. ‘ Open Record ’ (in 
an Action in the Court of Session), 1888. Contents : i. Sum- 
mons; ii. Condescendence for / Puusuer, and Answers 
thereto for Defender ; iii. Pleas in Law for Pursuer ; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender; v. Interlocutors. 

Cosidesce*ndeiicy'. ? Obs. [f. as prec , with 
the later form of the suffix, -ency.] dondescea- 
sion ; condescending quality or nature. 

1637 W. Guthrie Chr. Gt. Hiterest (1825 ^ 230 God’s con- 
descendency and offer in that great and primary promise. 
C3670 Avery Let. in Boyle's Wks. VI. 6roiR.) The respect 
and condescendency which j'ou have already shown me. 
1702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. n. iv. (1852) 326 The governour 
. . with his usual condescendency, made a speech. 1805 
Edm. Rev. 41 A striking instance, .of his condescendency, 

Condesce'ndent. [ad. L. condescendent-em, 
pr. pple. : see above.] One who condescends. 

3824-9 Landor Imng. Conv., Milton, etc. (i846» II. 235/3 
The riotous supporters of the conde.scendent falling half 
a-sleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Coxidesce'nder. rare. [f. Condescend + 
-EB.] One who condescends. 

3859 Quincey Wks. XI. Pref. 20 A condescender to 
human infirmities. 

Condescending' (k^ndfse-ndigl, vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. -t -ing-I.J The action of the verb Con- 
descend ; an act of condescension. 

3640 Sanderson Serm. II. 17.^ Our yielding and conde- 
scending. .to the desires, .of private and particular men. 
3875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 184 Theoria’s beautiful 
belongings match Opera’s lavish condescendings. 

Condesce'ndingjppl. a. [f. as prec. + iNG2] 
1. That condescends ; characterized by, or show- 
ing, condescension. AW, usually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of condescension ; pa- 
tronizing. 

3707 Watts Hymn, How condescending, and how kind, 
Was God’s eternal Son 1 a 3748 — ( J.), A very humble and 
condescending air. 3780 Cowper Table Talk 138 Standing 
as if struck to stone While condescending Majesty looks on, 
3883 Goldw. Smith Led. Ess. 199 The condescending 
manner of a German prince. 1883 Froude Short Stud, I^ 
11. iii. 199 He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative. 

1 2. Consenting, agreeing. Obs. 

3654 Farl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 376, I was often 
condescending to the death of what you loved. 

3. Sc. Particularizing, going into details. 

. xjS%OiuthHds Tried Qzm.) That universal conviction 
is not general . . but it is particular and condescending. 

Cozidesceudingly (k^nd/se-nd-iglD, adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT^.] In a condescending manner; with 
condescension, or a show of it. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 50 But familiarly 
and condescendingly setting out the Creation, ^1699 
JBonnell in W. Hamilton Lfe n. (37031 66 So condescend- 
ingly gracious art Thou. 3845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(18571 III. Iv. 85 He condescendingly asked them to ‘think 
he was one of them ’. Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 

63 These simple remedies , . are . . sometimes condescend- 
ingly adopted by science- 

Condesce'ndingziess. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Condescending quality or character. 

1680 Howe Let. cone, StUlingfieet's Sertn. Wks. (3834) 
379/1 Christian condescendingness and goodness of temper. 

t Condesce’ndmeilt. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F- 
condescendement iijgdts c. in Godef.) ; see Conde- 
scend and -MBNT.] Consent, agreement. 

a 3693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xix, 355 Their respective 
Condescendments to what should be noted, .by them. Ibid. 
lu. xii. 343 A Condescendraent to a. .friendly Treaty. 
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Condescension (k^d/se-njsn). Also 7 -dis- 
censiou, 7-8, -descention. [ad. late L. conde- 
scmsidn-em^ n. of action from condescend^re to 
Condescend : see -ion. Also in i6th c. F.] The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1 . Voluntary abnegation for the nonce of the 
privileges of a superior ; affability to one’s in- 
feriors, with conneotis disregard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

S647 Clarendon Hist. Ri;b. i. (1843) 18/1 The duhe, 
according to his usual openness and condescension, told 
him, etc. 1677 Hale Conternpl. Lord's^ Prayer u. 104 
Give us a sense of thy Great Condescention to thy weak 
and sinful Creatures. 1710 Steele Tatler No, 225 r 3 
Familiarity in Inferiors is Sauciness; in Superiors, Con- 
descension. 17S2 Johnson Ramhler 200 1*6 My old 
friend receiving me with all the insolence of condescension. 
1856 Emerson Traits^ The ^ Times* WVs. (Bohn) 11 , 
219 With the most provoking air of condescension, 
fo, withj)/. 

2654 Whitlock Zooiofnia yyz He [Christ] was to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentions possible. 1751 
Johnson Ramhler No. 172 F 6 He concludes himself 
insulted hy condescensions. 1843 Lytton Lmi Bar, 11. 
ii, You have spoiled them by your condescensions. 

t 2 . The action of descending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Obs. 

1643 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 313 Of all Bishops, he 
[S. Cyprian] did acts of the greatest condescension, and 
seeming declination of episcopal authority, a xygy H. 
Walpole Mem. Gee. Ill (1843) I. ii. 17 Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might be stimulated to avoid them. 

3 . Gracious, considerate, or submissive deference 
shown to another ; complaisance. ? Obs, 

1650 T, B. BCayley] Worcester's Apoph. 38 To answer 
his humour with a condescention at the first word. 169a 
Bentley Boyle Led. iL 43 In compliance and condescension 
to the cu.stora of their Country, ^ 1692 Ray DissoL World 
Pref. (1732) 13 He did it only in condescension to their 
Weakness, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones i. vi. Their extreme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 1799 W. 
Gilpin Serin, I. ix. (R.), If we are displeased with an 
opposition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
sion to the humours of others. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess, 
Ser, I. X. 292 A man who thus showed no condescension 
to the feelings of his age. 

f 4 . The action or fact of acceding or consent- 
ing ; concession. Ohs. 

1648 Manton Spir. Lmgnish, 2 In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of some Friends, 
I have now^ made it [this Sermon] publick. 1664 Dk. 
Albemarle in Marvell's Carr. Wks. 2872-5 II. 99 That 
some condescentions and abatements be made for peace 
sake. £■1720 Lett fr. Misfs Jml. (1722) I. 238, I almost 
doubt your Condescension to my Request. 

t Co3idesce*ii.sioiial, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to condescension. 

®^57 J- Smith Myst. Rket. 206 These and such like are 
the condescensional characters of comfort, 

t Condescemsive, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
cmdescensW’USy f. condescens- ppl. stem of con^ 
descend^re : see -IVE.] Characterized by or given 
to condescension. 

45 2^77 Barrow Serm. fiSxo) II. 240 It..rendereth him 
civil, condescensive, kind and helpful to those who are in 
a meaner state. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 63. i/i A condescen- 
sive accommodation to Humane Capacity. 2747 E. Poston 
Pratler 1 . 237 Most of them are. .so condescensive to leave 
it to me to chuse. 

Hence f Oondesce'nsively adv.,, -uess. 

2652 Sparke Prim. Devof. (1663) 501 Let its exercise .. 
condescensiveness of spirit, in all our transactions with our 
meanest brethren. 2827 G. S, Faber OH^. Bxpiai. Sacr. 
268 The rite was condescensively adopted, .from the Pagan- 
i.sm of Egypt 

t Condesce'ut. Obs. Also 6-7 -discent. 
[f. Condescend, after Descent (F. descenle).} 

1 . Consent, agreement ; assent, compliance. 

c 2460 Play Sacram, 223 Me dare they nat dysplese hy 
no condescent. 2540 Ad 32 Hen. K///, c. 24 Euery such 
conclusion, couenant, bargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal stand. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. 353 In a 
gracious condescent and approbation. 2689 Treat. Monarchy 
X. ii. 7 This is an after condescent and act of grace. 

2 . Condescension ; act of condescending. 

^ 2638 Mede Whs. I. xl 222 The third Circumstance is 
God’s condescent unto man, in that . . he comes himself in 
person. 2653 H* More Conject. Cabbal. 2^^ It is a 
condescent and debasement for the present. 2675 M. Barns 
Serm. 17 Oct. (1685) 5 By a wonderful Condescent, He ac- 
commodated his Doctrines to the Reason, .of his Auditors. 

Condescent, -send, obs. ff. Condescend. 
t Condesce’ntioiis, a. Obs. [f. Condescen- 
sion ; see -ous : after words X^t pretentious ^ etc.] 
=. Condescensive. 

2652 Mr. Love's Case 49 Had the State judg’d it meet to 
be,. condescentious to his humors an<J desires. 

t Condesi're, v. Obs. [f. CoN- + DESiaE 
trans. To desire greatly. 

2615 T. Adams Lycanihropy^^ Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect, .of man. 

Condet, -deth(e, -deyt, obs. ff, Condtjot, 
Conduit. 

Condicend, obs. 1 Condescend. 

Condicion, obs. f. Condition. 

+ Condict. Obs, [ad. L. pa. pple. 

olcondte^e to talk over, agree upon.] 


2656- Blount GIosso^t,* Condict,^ an accord or agi*eement, 
26^- Phillips, Condiciy an appointment or composition. 

Condict ; see Cqndite Conduct, Conduit. 
Cosidicti'tiouSy a, Korn, Law. [f. L. con- 
dictici-us, f. condict~usi see prec. aud -ITIOUS.] 
Of or pertaining to a demand of restitution ; con- 
dicHtimts action actio condicttcia. 

2774 Bp. Halifax Rom.Law(x7gsiB7 Condictitious 
Actions, granted to Rei, or Defendants . . against Actors, 
or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater sum 
than was due. 

Condiction (k^ndi’kjbn). JRom. Law. [ad. L. 
condiciidn-em formal claim of restitution, n. of 
action f. condic^e to give formal notice, spec, to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. con- 
together -i- dtcB'e to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
restitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

2818 COLEBROOKE Treat. Obli^. <5* Contracts I. 201 It 
cannot be recovered , . by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. 2880 Muirhead tr. Insiii. Gains iv. § 28 Thi.*i 
procedure therefore was quite properly called condidio\ for 
the pursuer gave notice to his opponent to appear on the 
thirtieth day for the appointment of a judge. In now jgiving 
the name of condiction to the personal action in which we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our lan- 
guage is not so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
is no notice given. 

Condicylle, obs. f. Codicil. 

Condiddle (k/ndi-d’l), V. dial. [Colloquial 
formation from Con- and Diddle.] trans. To 
make away with (either by waste or pilfering!. 

2746 Exmoor Scolding n. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ha wud zoon 
ha^ be’ condidled. 2824 Scott St. RonatPs iv, “ Twig the 
old connoisseur said the Squire to the Knight, * he is con- 
diddling the drawing’. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss. ^ Condidled^ 
stolen ; conveyed away by trickery. 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss,, 
Condiddle, to take away clandestinely ; to filch. 

Hence Coudi'ddlement. 

2857 Chantb. Jrnl, VII. 354 Don’t put everything of 
value out of sight, as though you were afraid of some con- 
didlement. 

Condie, var. of Condue v. Obs. to conduct 
Condign (k^adoi’n), a. Forms : 5 coDdyngne, 
5-6 condygne, 5-7 condigne, 6 condynge {Sc. 
conding), 6- eondign. [a. F. condigne, ad. L. 
condign-us (med.L. also -din^nus) wholly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether + dignus worthy.] 

1 1 . Equal in worth or dignity {to). Obs. 
c 2470 Harding Ckron. lxxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthure, to 
whom none was condigne Through all the world. 2490 
Caxton How to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of this 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come. 2582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vulg. condignse, wyclif & xtth C. mu 
worthy] to the gloiTe to come. 2854 Syd. Dobeli. Balder 
xxiii. 216 Rank after mingling rank.. but each Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. 

f 2 . Worthy, deserving. Const, of, to do si. thing, 
a. Of persons. Ohs. (or arch^ 

2523 Bradshaw Si. Werburge 11. 2744 She hath great 
honour. .As most condigne to beare the principaliie. 2332 
Elyot G<m. I. xxiv. There shall nat laclce here after con- 
digne writers to registre his actes. 2585 James L Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 37 He of il^urell i.s conding, Who wysely can 
with proffit, pleasure ming. 2596 Spenser F, Q. vii. vi. 12 
Her selfe of all that rule ^e deemed most condigne. [2833 
I. Taylor Fanai. vi, 247 The Mrsuasion that Lour fellow- 
men] are condign objects of such treatment.] 

b. Of things. Obs. 

2500 Barclay Shyp of Folys (2570) 202 This noble Citie. . 
Conefigne to be gouerned by an emperour, 2534 W hitinton 
TuUyes Offices i, (1540) 20 That we shall gyue after the 
condigne merites of the man. 2632 Lithgow Trav. v. (2682) 
207 My own weak judgment . . could never mount to the 
true acquittance of his condign merit. 

F 3 . Worthily deserved, merited, fitting, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Obs. (or arch.\ exc. as in b. 

In i6--i7th c. exceedingly common in condign laud, 
praise, thanks. 

2423 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle n. xlii.TxSsg) 48 Take him vp in 
to thy blys.se on hye in what degree that to hym is con- 
dygne. 2530 Fruyte of Redemp. (W. de W.) A iij, A frayle 
man . . fayleth in thy condygne laude, a 253S More On the 
Passion Introd. Wks. 2271/2 To tourne vnto God . . & 
geue him condigne thankes for the same. 2355 Eden 
Decades 17 Euery man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. ii. 26 In thy con- 
digne praise. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Bib. xiv, (1822) 259 
To whom wee render condigne thanks. 2683 tr. Erasmus* 
M arise Enc. 204 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. [2873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. to The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser’s well-worn meta- 
phor has not been quite unanimously recognized as condign.] 
b. Since the end of 17th c. commonly used only 
of appropriate punishment: a use originating in 
the phraseology of Tudor Acts of Fariiament. 

Johnson 1755 says, * It is always used of something de- 
served by crimes Be Quincev Templard Dial. Wks. I V. 
288 notej * Capriciously . . the word condign is used only in 
connection with the ytor 6 . pimUhment.,lIh.'tsit and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, 
‘‘condign honours", “condign reward", “condign treat- 
ment " (treatment appropriate to the merits'.' [Cf. 2873 in 3.I 
2523 Douglas ySzww xin. vii. 64 The godly power. .Onto 
tha wikkyt Sawlis. . Hes send conding punytioun, and just 
panys. xS33-'4 .4 c/ 25 Hen. VJIl, c. 4 Former statutes . . 
for lacke of condigite punishment . . he littell feared or 
regarded, a 2392 Greene Selimm Wks. 2881-3 XIV. 273 
To punish treason with condigne reward, 2393 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, III, i, 230 Condigne punishment, 26x4 Bp. Hall 


Recall. Treat. 1124 And plague thee with a condigne death. 
1642 Declar. Ho. Comm, in Rushw. Hist. Colt. i272i)V. 
25 That the Authors . . shall be . . brought to this Hou.se to 
receive condign Punishment. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
iiBtt) III. XX. 227 So shall [I] not fail of condign punish- 
ment. 2848 Macaulay //fsA Eng. 1. 575 He had been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage xgs To wreak condign vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. ^ 

Condigaity (kpndi-gniti!. [ad. med.L. con- 
dignitas, f. condign~tis Condign : F. condigniti.J 

fl. Worthiness, merit. Obs. 

2603 Sylvester Du BartasD^d., To sing to our po.sterity 
This Noblest Work after it .self's Condimitie. 2608 Howe 
Bless. Rigkieous (1825) 92 While the soul tastes its own act 
. .apprehends the condignity and fitness of it. 

b. spec, in Scholastic Theol. That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through good 
works performed while in a state of grace. 

2554 T. Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviil 48 
They so enwrap themselves with their terms, .with merit of 
congruence and merit of condignity. a 1623 W. Pemble 
Just if. 31. 2654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxv. 7 The Papists., 
talk of works of super-erogation, and of..^merit of con- 
dignity. 2723 tr. DnphPs Eccl. Hist, tjih C. I. v. 72 Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Condignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. ^ 2^2 Hook Ck. Did, s. v., 
The Scotists maintain that it is pos.sible for man in his 
natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace of God, by 
which he may be enabled to obtain salvation ; this patural 
fitness icongruitas) for grace, being such as to oalige the 
Deity to grant it. Such is the merit of congruity. The 
Thomists, on the other hand, contend that man, by the 
divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit eternal 
life, to be worthy (condignus) of it in the sight of God. In 
this hypothe.sis the question of previous preparation for the 
grace which enables him^ to_ be worthy, is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity, 

1 2 . Desert ; what one deserves. Ohs. 

2653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 27 If God .should bring to 
condignity their Town-Clerks. 2634 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (165s) 8 Theirs was also the greater condignity of 
the Block. 

Condi^ly (k^ndsimli), adv. [f. Condign + 
-LY^.] In a condign or worthy way; worthily, 
agreeably to deserts, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. 

c 2430 Mirour Saluactoun 42 Ffor our lady . , The forsaid 
5ate and temple condignely should be. 2526 Pilgr.^ Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 12 Man may not in suche case condignely 
or worthily merite grace. 2348 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 24 § i 
Condignly to punism such Persons. 2578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers {xB$i) Our merciful Queen .. for whom 
we most condignly give thee thank.s. ^ 2^2 Sir C. Wyvill 
Triple Crown 28 The good works of just persons do merit 
Eternal Life Condignly. 2788 PRiE.STLEy Led. Hist. v. 
xlviii. 360 To see his enemy condignly punished. 2838 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (2865) IL vii. vih. 337 The treasonous 
mystery of thi.s Crown-Prmce must, .be condignly punished. 
xSte Pusey Min. Proph. 287 As though ye honoured God 
condignly. 

Condi^imess (k^ndsi-nin^s). Also 6~8 con- 
dignes(s. [f. as prec. + -ness.] * Suitableness ; 
agreeablcness to deserts ’ (J.) ; condignity, 

2582 Marbeck Bk. Notes 712 He shall haue euerlasting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath deserued it of a condignes, 
by his good works. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). *7^ in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Condil, obs. f. Candle. 

Condiment (kp-ndim^nt), sb. Also 5 oondy- 
rnent. [a. F. condiment, ad. L. condimont-um, f. 
condi-re to preserve, pickle: see Conditb tz.l] 
Anjrthing of pronounced flavour used to season or 
give relish to food, or to stimulate the appetite. 

(Some medical writers class tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they are not ordinarily so called.) 

£■2420 PaUad. on Husb. xi. S03 This condyment is esy 
and jocoimde. Ibid, xiu 351 This raoone is made olyve in 
condyment. 2626 Bacon Sytva § 630 As for Raddish, and 
Tarragon . . they are for Condiments, 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. ni. xxii, Many things are swallowed by animals 
..for condiment, gu.st or medicament. 2828 Scott F* M, 
Perth ii, He proceeded to spread the board . . with salt, 
imices, and other condiments. 2869 Rogers in Adam 
Smith's W. N, 1 . Editor’s Pref. 29 The intense desire to 
obtain those Eastern condiments, 
b./^. 

c 2430 tr. T, h Nempis tog Make it sauory wib be condiment 
of by wisdom.^ <*2677 Barrow Serm. (16861 IIL xix. 228 
Hope . . is the incentive, the support, the condiment of all 
honest labour. 2830 Carlyle Laiter-d. Pampk. viii. 262 
The virtues of Jesuitism, seasoned with that fatal condiment. 

t Coadiment, rare. [f. prec.] tram. To 
season or flavour with a condiment ; to spice. 

CX420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 525 Use this ferment For 
musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1823 D’ Israeli 
Cur. Z//, (28591 IL 251 Sinon, one of the great masters of 
the condimenting art. 2834 Badham Halieut. xxi, 487 
Unless it be most carefully condimented and seasoned. 

Coudime'ntal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of or 
belonging to a condiment or relish ; spicy. 

2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., There could be but 
little condimental in an incessant harping on a dreary 
theme. x88a N. Y. Tribune 9 Aug., There may be need of 
occasional condimental relishes. 

Ck>nding, obs. Sc. f. Condign. 

Condiseend e, etc., obs. ff. Condescend, etc. 
Condisciple (k^disoi-pT). [ad. L. condis- 
cipul-tes fellow-scholar, f. con- together with + 
discipulus : see Disciple.] A fellow disciple or 
scholar ; a schoolfellow or fellow-student. 
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iS^ T. Martin MarHage of Priests (R.), To the right 
dearly beloved brethren and condisciples dwelling together. 
1582 N. T,. (Rhem.) John xi. j 6 Thomas . . said to his con- 
disciples, JLet us also goe, to die with him. 1677 Gale 
Getttiles II. HI. 112 Melissus, who was condisciple 
with Zeno, under Xenophanes. 1795 T. Jefferson Writ, 
(iBsp) IV. 1 18 If you visit me.. it must be as a con- 
disciple : for I am but a learner. rSgs Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 332 e adjourn to a great dinner where old condisciples 
meet, 

Condiscyon, -dision, obs. fF. Cokbitioit. 
Condise, obs. pi. of Conduit. 
t Coiadispo'se, v, Ohs. rare, [f. Con- + 
Dispose.] traits. To dispose or arrange together. 

1617 Lane_ .Syr^. Tale p. 59 A manlie sight, of lustie 
bodie.s nimblie condisposed. 

Condissend, obs. f. Condescend. 
tcondisti-nginsli, v. Ohs. rare. [f. CoN- 
+ Distinguish.] trans. To contradistinguish. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies iii. (1658) 27 That thing if it be 
condistinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it self be indivisible. 

Condit, obs. f. Conduct, Conduit. 
f CoHdlta'IieOIlSj (3:. Ohs. {pA.Iu.condiiane-uSy 
i. condit^us pickled: see Condite.] That may 
be seasoned, pickled, or preserved. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721- in Bailey, etc. 

■f Condite, sh. Obs. fad, F. condit in same 
sense, or its source L. condit-um, neuter of conditus 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst. : see next.] 
A preserve or pickle ; a conserve, electuary. 

[1586 CoGAN Haven Health evil. (1636) 107 Quinces may 
be. .preserved in syrrup condite.] 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Phystek vn. xiv. (1639) 403 Condites or Electuaries . . to 
strengthen all kind of vertues!. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Dkf. 106 Called by apothecaries liquid condites. 

t Coaidi'te, Obs. Also 6 condyte, (-duit, 
-diet), [ad. L. condit-tis^ pa. pple. of condi-re to 
season, pickle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condcre to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserve, pickle, etc. : see next.] Preserved, 
pickled; seasoned. (Often construed as ^pfle.) 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 222 Other condite hem [i.e. 
rosesj kepe in pottes dene. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe ii. 
vii. (1541) 23 Olyves condite in sake lykoure, taken at the 
begynnynge of a raeale doth corroborate the Stomake. 
11^4 Phaer Regim. (isdot B viij b, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobolane conduit. i62oYenner ViaRectadi. 106 Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop. 1639 Anchoran Gateo/Tongties 120 Most 
of the messes, .are wont to be sprinkled with the powder of 
spices, or to bee condite with aromaticke confections, 

Co*ndite, f'tire. [ad L. condit-us, pa. pple. 
of cond^e to put or lay together, put or lay away, 
hide, etc., f. con- together + dare^ -d§re to put.] 

1 1 . Abstruse, recondite. Ohs. 

1695 Tryon Dreams ^ Vis. i, 5 That I may. .comprehend 
and explain those condite Misteries, 

2 . Put together, nonce-wd. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Cls Lett. III. 17 Masses of incon- 
dite or semi-condite rubbish. 


t Condi'te, Obs. Also 6 condyte. [f. L. 
condit- ppl. stem of condire : see Condite «.l] 

1 . trans. To preserve with salt, sugar, spices, or 
the like : to pickle. 

^1420 Pallad. on Hush. xt. 449 Nowe thai condite her 
must egestion That wol with gipse her wynes medicyne. 
1551 Turner Herbal i. Ljb, Sum vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eate it. 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. x. 18 
The roote condited or preserved with bony. Ibid. vi. Ixiii. 
738 Olives condited in salt or brine. 1606 Warner Alb. 
Eng. XV. xeix. 391 And with that sweet Compound condites 
such Gallimawfries. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden Ixxix, 
Eating some of the root of Enula condited. 1723 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Sallet, Eaten raw or condited. 

2 . To embalm. Also Jig. 

1649 Taylor Gi. Exemfi. ni. 173 The Discipleshaving 
devoutly composed his body to buriall. .washed it and con- 
dited it with spices and perfumes. 1631 — Holy Dying -sr. 
§ 8 (1727) 253 With art did condite the bodies, and 

laid tnem in charnel-houses. 1639 R, H. Paradox, Asser- 
tions 44 1.T.) Agood name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories. 

3 . To season, flavour. 

1657 Ligon Barhadoes (1673] ii Strong meat, and very 
well Condited. 1679 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 146, I dined 
. . at the Portugal Ambassador's . . the dishes were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xxiii. Wks. IV. 207 That point of 
truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to condite or sweeten 
the poisonous fruit of his idolatrous . . speculations. 1670 
Sanderson Pref. Usshers Power Princes^ Writings ,, 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher. 

Hence t Coaidi’ted ppl. a. preserved, pickled ; 
t Coudi'ting vbl. sh., preserving, pickling. 

1626 H. Mason Epicure's Fast ii. 9 Electuaries and con- 
dited things. Ibid. ii. 13 Pre.serued stuffe,^ and condited 
juncates. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living il § 3 (1727) 8x 
Condited or pickled mushromes. 1678 — Semt. xo6 Enjoy 
..the condited Bellies of the Scarus. i68i Grew Museum 
(R,), Much after the same manner as the sugar doth in the 
conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 

+ Co*ndite, Obs. rare. [f. L. condit- ppl. 
stem of condere to put together, etc. : see Condite 
af] trans. To put together, compose. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 8 Some haue sayd, the scull 
to be condited, and made of two walles which they call 
Tables. 


+ Condite^ pot- pple. Ohs. rare. £var. of conduit 
«= Conduct pa. pple.'l Conducted. 

c 1430 Lydg. Vita Beatse Marias (MS. Soc.Ant. 134 f. 23 b), 
But condite only of he sterre shene, i 

Condite, obs. f. Conduct, Conduit. 
t Co2idi*temeii.t. Ohs. [f. Condite^/.i 4- -ment.] 

I, ** Condiment, seasoning, spice. Also Jig. 

a 1670 Hacket Ahp. Williams n. (i6p2> lo A scholar can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some condite- 
ment of the mathematics. 

1 2 . ^ A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an electuary, with a 
convenient quantity of syrupy (Phillips 1696). Ohs, 
Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Condition (k/ndi’jbn), sh. Forms: 4-60011- 
dicion, with usual interchange of i andjr, ^ and 
sCf 0 and ou^ (5 condi(s)coun, -ducion) ; 5- con- 
dition. [ME. condicion, a. OF, condicion {con- 
dition')^ (cf. Pr. condicio, Sp. condicion. It. condi- 
zione), ad. L. condicidn-em (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized c and t, com- 
monly spelt condition-') a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upon terms ; app. immediately related to 
condiche to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f. con- together + dic^e to declare, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem die- in -dicus, dicax, etc. (see Dict) ; 
cf. esp. dicion- command, rule, sway, authority. 
It had already in Lat. the senses ‘ situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circumstance?, nature, manner,’ as in 

II. The spelling with t is rare in Eng. before 1 550. 

Kindred Lat. formations are cajdo, legio, regio, religio, 

ohsidio, etc. The spelling conditio led to the notion that the 
word was a deriv. of L. condere, coudit-'. see Condite z^®.] 

1. A convention, stipulation, proviso, etc. 

1 . Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or performance of some- 
thing else ; a provision, a stipulation. 

c X315 Shoreham 64 Hit is wykked condicioun . . 3ef he 
seyth ich wille the have . . 5 ef thou deist suche a dede Of 
queade. 1382 Wyclif Ge7t. xlvii. 26 The preestis loondjthat 
free was fro this condicioun, 14. . Purijic. Marie 128 Thys 
law.. Ne was not put but by condycyon Only to hem 
that corupt weron by kynd. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 

1 531) I The condicyons requyred to apitgrym. 1394 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, I. iii. 108, I had rather be a Countrie seruant 
maide Then a great Queene, with this condition. 16x1 
Bible Luke xiv . 32. *6x4 Raleigh Hist. World n. 213 
He then, while he feared his owne life, stood upon no con- 
dition. 1667 ISIilton P. L. X. 759 Wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? 1758 Wesley Wks.tx^'jds X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor less than 
something sine quh non, without which something else is 
not done. 1834 Medwin Angler in IL 153 The condi- 
tions were that at a given signal the parties were to advance 
. . and to fire when they pleased. a:87J B’ness Bunsen in 
Hare Life II. vii. 416 In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. 

b. On, upon {plunder, up, in, by, of, with') the 
{this, that, such, f <z) condition that ; now, usually, 
on condition that. 

c 1369 Chaucer Defhe Blaunche 750, I telle hyt the up a 
condicioun That thou shalt hoolly, etc. c 1381 — Pari. 
Foules 407 But natheles, in this condicioun . . That she 
a-gre to his eleccioun. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 474 In 
condicioun . . }?at bow konne defende, And rule bi rewme in 
resoun. tM4oo Sowdojie Bab. 607 Vp^on a condicion I 
graunte the My doghter. c 14^ Merlin xiv. 203 We fc>e come 
to serue yow, with this condicion, that ye desire not to knowe 
cure names, c 1532 Ld. Berners Huon xiv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde neuer after 
trespas hym. 1333 Coverdale i Sam. xi. 2, I wil make a 
couenaunt with you, of [1611 on] this condicion, that I maye 
thrust out all youre right eyes. 1338 Starkey England i. 
iv. 115 Certayn landys were gyven. .under such condycyon 
that, etc. 1337 North tr. Gneuara's Diall Pr. 102 a/2 To 
forbeare all the pleasures . . with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyaunce. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v, iii. 
153 Vpon condition I may quietly Enioy mine owne . . My 
daughter .shall be Henries. ^ 1592 Marlowe Jexv of Malta 
IV. V, Of that condition I will drink it up. a 1618 Raleigh 
Prerog. Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) lY. 309 [He] had the 
fifteenth penny of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the great charter. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
y, ti8x6> L xii. 100 Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. 1835 Prescott Philip II, i. vii. (1857) 124 On 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards. 

t C. Condition was used for on condition that. 
[cf. Cause because that.] 

1600 Heywood xst Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 31, I would 
I had not, condition she had all. x6o2 Life T. Cromwell v. 
iv. 124 It is too true Sir. Would 'twere otherwise, Condition 
I spent half the wealth I have. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. ii. 
80 Condition I had gone bare-foote to India. 

2 . Law. In a legal instrument, e.g. a will, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is made to depend. 

Condition inherent, one attaching to the tenure of property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor ; c. precedent, 
one that must be fulfilled before the title, advantage, etc., 
affected by it can take effect ; c, subsequent, one that re- 
mains to be performed after the title, etc., has come into 
operation, and the non-fulfilment of which may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Conditions of sale, the 
provisions under which sale by auction takes place. 

1388 Fraunce LawiersLog. i. xii. 53 b, Hee shall. . observe 
such conditions as were annexed to the first donation. 1641; 
Termes de la Ley 72 Condition is a restraint or bridle 
annexed and joyned to a thing, sp that by the not perform- 
. ance or not doing thereof, the partie to the condition shall 


receive prejudice and losse,^ and by the performance and 
doing of the same, commoditie and advantage. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 448 Even in a deed there were no precise 
technical words required to make a condition precedent or 
subsequent. 1827 J. Powell Devises (ed. 3) IL 251 Con- 
ditions, whether firecedent or subsequent consequences 
flowing from the distinction, considered. 

b. Estate upon or in condition i one held sub- 
ject to certain legal conditions. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 68 a, It is called estate uppon 
condicion, for thys that the estate of the feoffee is defensable 
if the condicyoii bee not performed. 1628 Coke On Litt. 
201 a, Littleton hauing before spoken of Estates absolute, 
now beginneth to intreate of estates vpon Condition, 
f 3 . Agreement by settlement of terms ; covenant^ 
contract, treaty. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the condycion made 
all thynges were made redy. 1333 Coverdale /. f«. xxviii. 
15 Tush, .as for hell we haue made a condicion with it , . it 
shal not come vpon vs. 1368 Grafton II. 504 They 

within were glad to render the towne upon condition. 1396 
Shaks. Merch. V. i. iii. 149 If you repaie me not on such a 
day. In such a place, such sum or sums as are Exprest in 
the condition. 1632 Lithgow^ Trav. iv. (2682) 133 He 
entred into a reasonable condition with me. « 1718 Penn 
Treects Wks. 1726 1 . 674 There is no Government in the 
World, but it must either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract, 

4 . Something that must exist or be present if 
something else is to be or take place ; that on 
which anything else is contingent ; a prerequisite. 

1340 Ayenb. 193 Vour condicions . . ssolle by ine elmesse, 
j>e uerste is me hise yeue gledliche and mid guod herte. 
c 1400 A pol. Loll. IS pre condicouns mak martirdora faire, 
J>at is to sai, ri^twisnes of cause, charitable pacience of pe 
martir, an vnrktwisnes of ]>e persewar. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Tkeol. II. 1. 17 You deny not that God knoweth from eternity 
whether the condition of each Event will it self be or not. 
1770 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 6 Salvation . . not by 
the Merit of works, but by works, as a Condition. 18^ 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 113 The condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one head. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. i. 
46 Drudgery must be done. This is the condition of all 
work whatever, and it is the condition of all success. 

b. (As contrasted with cause.) Each of the 
concurring antecedent circumstances viewed as 
contributory causes of a phenomenon. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit.l. vii. 123 The air I breathe, is 
the condition of my life, not its cause. 1846 Mill Logic m. 
V. § 3 It is very common to single out one only of the ante- 
cedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others 
merely Conditions, Ibid. The statement of the cause is in- 
complete, unless in some shape or other we introduce all the 
conditions, 1889 T. FowLm lndzict. Logic 14 In assigning 
the cause of a phenomenon, it is seldom that the negative 
conditions are mentioned. Ibid. 15 What, when emptying 
popular language, we dignify with the name of Cause is 
that condition which happens to be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. 

c. pi. The whole affecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

1836 Emerson Eng. T'raiis,^ Voy. to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) IL 
14 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a man. i8yx Tyndall dir. 

I. xii. 371 Geologists now aim to imitate.. the conditions of 
nature. 1881 Romanes in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 740 Environ- 
ment. .or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single affecting element or influence. 

X863 Geo. ILuot Romola ii. vHi, His arresting voice had 
brought a new condition into her life. 
fS. A restriction, qualification, or limitation. 
<71380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I, 80 Sum pin^ men seien, 
witinge pat it is sop, affermynge j?e sentence wikouten ony 
condicioun. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 56 She ansuered 
. . yef we ete of this fiuite peraventure we shulle deye, and 
thus she putte condicion in her ansuere. i66x Bramhall 
Just Vind. iii. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in case they were true. .But we are absolutely 
without cono ition glad of our own liberty. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ih 36 To impose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6 . Logic and Grammar, A clause expressing a 
condition in senses ; in Logic called also the ante- 
cedent, in Grammar the protasis , of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 128 AH Hypothetical Judgments 
obviously consist of two parts, the first of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 
quent ; and the assertion or Judgment is, that if the Con- 
dition exists, the Consequent follows. 1874 Roby Lat, 
Gram. II, 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

7 . Math., etc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expression or solution is required to 
fulfil. Equation of conditions : see quot. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s.v., Equation of Conditions*, 
certain equations in the Integral Calculus, of this form 

~ = ~ , useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 

will admit of finite integration or a finite fluent. 1885 
Leudesdorf Cremona's froj. Geom. 183 There are four 
conics which satisfy the given conditions. 

8. In U. S. Colleges, a technical term of the 
class system (see Class 3 b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any class, are examined on a fixed 
schedule of * studies ’ or subjects, but may be ad- 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requisite standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
subjects in arrear are then called conditions. 

r89<> Catalog. Lafayette College 20, Conditions. — Students 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 
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Ijefore the end of the term following that of their admission. 

Phelps was admitted with conditions; he has now 
made up or worked off his conditions. The Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a condition. 

II. Mode of being, state, position, nature. 

9. A particular mode of being of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pi. : cf. circiimstances^ 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. 769 Alstyte als a man waxes 

aide pan chaunges his complexcioh And his manors and his 
condicion, Ihtd. S05 pus may men se. .What pe condicions 
er of an aid man. 137s Barbour Bruce 1. 274 Schortly to 
say, is nane can tell The halle condicioun off A threll, 1529 
WoLSEY in Fotir C. En^. Lett, xo The miserable con- 
dycion, that I am presently yn. 1600 Shaks. - 4 . Y. L. i. ii. 
15. 1^5 Verstegan Dec. Intell. viiu (1628) 261 The heyres 
vnto some good estates or conditions of lining, a 1636 Bp. 
Hall Pern. I'FAs. (x66oj 208 The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 18 1 That he 
may know how frail Hjs fall'n Condition i-s. 173a Berkeley 
Aicijthr. II, _§ 10 Having both soul and body sound and in 

f od condition. 1789 Bentham Prim. Leghl. xviii. 26 notet 
e siieak of the condition of a trustee as we .speak of the 
condition of a husband or a father. 1833 Ht. _Martineap 
Brooke Farm ii. ig Enquiring into the condition of his 
clothes. 1856 Sir B, Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. iii. ^5 No one 
. . can doubt the vast influence which the condition of the 
body has on the temper. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liquid, and a gas. .are physical 
states dependent mainly on Temperature. 1887 J. H. 
Gilbert Led. Grou^tk Root Crops tq What is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

'f b. ellip. State of matters, circumstance. In 
any condition ; in any case, in any circumstances. 

c 138S Chaucer Pars. T. T 245 He moste confessen hym 
®f alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne, 1393 
Gower III. 69 For she founde her avision Right 

after the condition, Which he her hadde told toTore. 1357 
North tr. GuettarEs Diall Pr. (1619) 632/1 That.. bee doe 
in any condition return with him. ^ 

o. In condition (to do a thing) ; in a state, suffi- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also ont of condition. 

^ 1693 Mem. Cnt. Teckeley iv. 63 The Christian Army, .was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden. 1719 Mem. 
Lewis XI Vi X- 241 And put them out of Condition to keep 
the Field., 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) III. viii. ii 3 
The unhappy prodigal is in no condition to resist farther. 

d. To change {alter) one's condition ; to get 
married . arch, or dial. 

vjxz Steele Sped, No. 522 l» x The chief motives to a 
prudent yotmg woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion. 1768 in Wesley's JrnL 25 May (1827) III. 321 You 
have also thoughts of altering your condition ; but if you 
marry him . . it will draw you from God. x8i8 Scott Ht. 
Midi, xxvi, She expected him to say ‘Jenny, I am gaun to 
change my condition k 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances; 
hence, position with reference to the grades of 
society; social position, estate, rank. 
c 1384 Chaucer Fctsne m, 440 A ryghte grete companye 
. . Or alle . . condiciouns , . Poore and riche, c 1386 — Prol. 38. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xi. (1495) 195 A seruyng 
woman., of bonde condycion. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
C iess Richmond Wks. 290 Suche as were of lesse condycyon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of noblenes. 1603 Bp. Hall 
Medif. 4 - Vostis ir. § 42 , 1 will cast downe my eyes to my 
inferiours, and there see better men in worse condition. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. iii. i. 59, I am, in my condition A Prince. 

Bk. Cow. (Pickering 1844) 56 All sorts and con- 

ditions of men. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame from no Condition rise ; Act well your part, there 
all the Honour lies. 1855 Prescott Philtp II, ii. i. (1857) 
195 In the middle classes; and even in those of humbler 
condition. 

Formerly in//. = Circumstances, Ohs. 
xioq Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 206 The conditions of 
their families. 1640 F. Hawkins Youths Bekav. ii. (1663) 
12 Artificers, and other persons of low conditions. 169a tr. 
Sallust 266 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
his Conditions and Education. 

e. Person of condition s i. e. of position, rank, or 
'quality*, arch. 

x^iq-^ Rules of Civility {yA. 2) 84 If we meet any person of 
condition in the street. ,we must always give him the Wall. 
1733 Steele Consc. Lovers i. i. Dress'd like a Woman of 
Condition. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ, Ref Wks, 1842 I. 248 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court ; and 
women of condition love it much more. 1823 Scott Peveril 
ix, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion to another. x8s9 Beaton Creoles 4 Coolies iii. 108 There 
were about , . one hundred women of condition in the colony. 
Til. Mental disposition, cast of mind ; charac- 
ter, moral nature; disposition, temper. OBs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
diciouu, That thorughout al the court was his renouiL 
1470-83 Malory X, x, How be hit I loue not his 

condycyon, and fayne I wold be from hym. 1334 Do. 
Berners Gold. Bk.^ M, Aurel. (1546) X viij, Womenbe of a 
ryght tendre condicion. 1611 Bible 2 Mace, xv. 12 A ver- 
tuous, and a good man, reuerend in conuersation, gentle in 
condition, well spoken also. [1700 Drydeh FahleSt Pal. 4 
dre, 593 So gentle of condition was he known.] 

tb. pi. Personal qualities ; maimers, morals, 
ways; behaviour, temper, Ohs. 

£■1374 Chaucer Troylns ir. 117 For truly I hold it grete 
deynte, Akyngis sone yn armes wel to do. And ben of good 
condicions fier to. 1388 Wyclif t Kings xiv. 24 Men of 
wymmens condiciouns weren in the loud. X483 Vulgaria 
ahs Terentio 18 b, I vnderstonde that thow haste amendid 
thy condicyonns. c 1325 Skelton Agst, Gamesche 12 Ye 
have knavysche condycyouns. 1330 Palsgr. 208/j Condy- 
cions, maners, meurs. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 
132 The very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, 


that rightly doe produce and make a .Gentleman. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World iv. iii. § 20 II. 204 Her peruerse 
conditions made her husband seeke other wiues and Con- 
cubines. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xx. 258 To breake 
their scholars of ill conditions. 1684 Bunyan 11. 84 
He said that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with ill 
Conditions. *7x1 Steele Sped. No. 71 p 14 By the words 
ill conditions^ James means, in a woman coquetry, in a 
man inconstancy. 1830 Scott Diary 24 Dec. , This morning 
died. .Miss Bell Fergusson, a woman of the most excellent 
conditions'. 

T12. Nature, character, quality. Ohs. 

cxyyt CnAMCm. Astral. 25 In soth, thou shalt fynde but 
2 degrees in al the zodiak of that condicioun. 1393 Gower 
Conf. HI. 90 Which [gamut] techeth the prolacion Of note 
and the condition. «:x4oo Maundev, (Roxb.) xviii. 8x For 
men of Inde er of Jiat condicioun [Fr. de tiele nature] ]?2.t 
}?ai passe no5t comounly oute of }?aire awen land. 1484 
Caxton Curiall 2 Thynges whyche of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be mespnsed than they that l^n shewde by the 
lyf of another. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie i. (1625) 109 
A man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth m shew. 

T 13. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things). Ohs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 85 Hard chese hathe J«s 
condicioun in his operacioun. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dides 41 He hadde .som condicions of a dogge. 1309 Fisher 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 291 These & many other 
suche noble condycyons lefte vnto her by her Auncetres she 
kepte. 1330 Palsgr. 208/1 Condicyon a propertie, propriete. 
139X Shaks, Two Gent. in. i. 273 Heere is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. i6ix Cotgr. s. v. Loup, The wolfe went to 
Rome, and left some of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
behind him. x6^z Hayward tr. Biondi's Eroinemi^ xqq 
Excellency of judgement, .more, .than any other condition 
whatsoever. x;^zz tr, Pontet's Hist. Drugs I, 77 The Condi- 
tions, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc. 

14. tec/in. (from 9 ) a. *= Proper or good condi- 
tion for ■work, market, etc, 

1846 Youatt Horse 465 If the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired . . the animal will . . lose condition. 
1832 Smedley L. Arundel xxiii. 172 If he. .gets out of con- 
dition . • it always brings him right again, i860 A U Y. R ound 
No. 66. 384 Philip tugged like a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told ternbly. Rogers Pol. Econ. xxn. (ed. 3) 
293 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. 18^ 
Daily News 28 Jan. 6/3 At Mark-lane to-day English wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 

b. Hop-growing. The fine yellow powder which 
contains the bitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1 . 163 Dealers . .value the 
hops in proportion to the quantity of this powder which 
they call condition. 187S Ure Did. Arts I. 302 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured; not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but the nectarium, or farina, techni- 
cally known as * the condition will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe. 

Condi'tioil, V. [a. OF, condicionne-r, corresp. 
to Sp. condicionar. It. condhionare., med.L. con- 
ditiondre (for condicC) to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. condition- Condition rA] 

1. intr. To treat about conditions ; to make con- 
ditions, make terms ; to stipulate, bargain with. 
Also with indirect passive, arch. 

X494 Fabyan vn. 643 For y« great stomake of the father, 
yt he wolde not be condycioned with of y* sone, this vary- 
aunce contynued atwene them. 1530 Bale Apol. 59 (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God whiche ap- 
proueth nothing. 1396 Spenser State IreL 75 Dishonour- 
able. .to condition or make any tearmes with such Rascalls. 
1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 59 Will any of you bring 
in a tenant into your house before you condition with him? 
1721 Strype EccL Mem. II. xv. 122 They were conditioned 
with to teach the religion. . that should be established. 18x5 
Jane Austen Emma in. iii. 286 She trembling and con- 
ditioning, they loud and imsolent. 
b. Const, (t^ a thing. 

1^3 W. Cholmeley in Camd. Mtsc. (18^3) II. 4 , I con- 
ditioned with my sayde workeman for the terme of x yeres. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. {1618) 51 Con- 
ditioning with him of some painfull penance and satisfaction. 
1639 Fuller /f <7^ War 1, iL (1840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. 1791 Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 
140 When the people of England sent for George the First, 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandon- 
ment of Hanover. _ 1872 Spectator 7 Sept, X127 The labour- 
ers . . might condition for any proportion of the product of 
their labour, .which would still leave the capitalist, etc. 

2. trans. To stipulate or bargain for; to make 
the condition, make it a condition. 

a. with inf. or suhord. cl. 

1349 Latimer xsi Serm. hef Edw. VI (Arb.) 27 God con- 
dycioned wyth the lewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym self wold chose them. 1370 Dee Math. 
Pref 16, I vse here to condition, the thing measured, to he 
on Land. t578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 362 He conditioneth 
to haue of us the consent of faith and obedience, 1618 Bame- 
velt’s Apol Eir, It is conditioned betwixt us, that I should 
not name him. 1634-5 Brereton 7 'rm. (1844) 9 Except 
the wife and husbrad condition and condude formally m 
writing . . that the longest liver take all, 171^ Chipman 
Amer. Law Rep. (1871) xi Bond conditioned that J, should 
not depart the liberties. 1849 Jane Austen Mans/. Park 
{i87o> I. iv. 34 He only conditioned that the marriage should 
not take pl^e before his return. 

fb. vfiih. simple ohject. Ohs. 

tS7i Campion Hist. Irel. xi. (1633) 34 Conditioning with- 
all their assistance to chase the Romanes out of Bnttaine. 
x6i7_ Morvsom Jiin. j. ni, i. igg Who being not rich by 
patrimony, take these ioumej^ onely for experience, and to 
be inabled to that expenee, doe condition this reasonable 


gaine. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxvi. 276 He 
recommended himself to my favour at parting, .not offering 
to condition anything with me. 

c. To agree bp stipulation to do sometbing. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virgmia {1629) 1S5 Captaine Powell not 
having performed his service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with the Company. 1629 R. Hill Pathw. Piety I. 
151 We condition with him to obey him. xqzz De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 309 The full sum in gold which I had con- 
ditioned to pay. 1889 Temple Bar Nov. 342 He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her half his goods. 

3. To subject to something as a condition ; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled ; 
to make conditional < 7 ;^, 

1530 [see Conditioning vbl. sb.]. 1644 J. Goodwin Dang, 
Fighting agst. God 25 This liberty of choosing Pastors . . is 
so conditioned, that it smiles only upon the rich. 17^ 
Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 188 He has gone so far 
as even to condition the existence of the revenue itself with 
the exclusion of the company, his masters, from all inter- 
ference whatsoever, Child Eng.^ 4. Sc. Pop. Ballads 

It. xxix. 260/2^ A sea-fairy sends a maid to__ Arthur with a 
magnificent gift, which is, however, conditioned upon his 
granting a boon. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml x$ Feb. z/x Any 
action which the Canadian repre.sentatives might take would 
have to be conditioned on the British Government's ap- 
proval. 

4. To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a con- 
dition. 

ai6xp Donne Bia^avaros (1644) 1:85 The intent and end 
conditions every action.^ 1629 Gaule Prad. 7 'heories 106 
Man hath hi.s free motions .. neither is he conditioned., 
from the Ground he treads vpon, X84X-4 Emerson Ess., 
PrudettceViks^. 0 ^o\^n'‘ 1,94 The laws of the world, whereby 
man’s being is conditioned.^ 183a M., Arnold Poems, Em- 
pedocles I, ii, Limits we did not set Condition all we do, 
1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress. i88a Njiture XXV 1 1, 
107 The size of the wire . , must be conditioned . . by the 
purpo.ses to which the instrument is to be applied. 

b. To be the (precedent) condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. pass. To 
depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

1S68 Rogers Pol. Econ. v. (ed. 3 > 49 Economically con- 
sidered, the existence of mankind is conditioned by some 
sort of saving. 1877 Caird Philos. Kant n. xvii. 6oq The 
idea of the existence of two separate worlds which coiiditioa 
each other. 

5. a. Meiaph. To subject to the qualifying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also transf 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 14 To think is to 
condition : and conditional Hmitation is the fundamental 
law of the possibility of thought. 1864 KmG.SLEY Rom. 4 
'Pent. 76 The natural human tendency to condition God by 
time. 

b. To constitute or frame with conditions of 
being. 

1857-8 Sears A than. ix. 72 line years for which the time- 
piece is conditioned and wound up, 1856 M.asson Ess., I'k. 
Poetry 421 Who conditions the universe anew according to 
his whim and pleasure. 

6 . To charge (a bond) with clauses or conditions. 
[Cf. F. conditionner un actH\ 

xf^q'^ Land. Gaz. No. 105^/2 Enter into Recognizances., 
to Conditioned in the Borm hereunder expressed. Ibid. 
'Ihey and every of them respectively entring into a Recog- 
nizance of the Penalty of Five hundred pounds to His 
Majesty . . Conditioneef in the Form hereunder written, 
1794 Christian in Blacksione's Comm. (1809) II. 340 If the 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment of money. 
184s Stephen Laws Eng. II, 198 Every person to whom 
administration is granted must give bond to the judge of 
the Court of Probate . . conditioned for duly collecting and 
administering the estate. 

7. Comm. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp, of a textile material ; spec. 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. emtditimner um soie."l 

1838 SiMMoNDS Diet. Trade, Conditiming silk, a trade 
term for the assaying of silk, in order to test the proportions 
of moisture it contains. 1887 Yorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing to 
have his goods conditioned, sends them to the conditioning 
house . . uie officials . . will estimate the moisture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight before and after that 
process, as well as number the counts, measure the tissues 
and the effect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fabrics contain. 

8 . U.S, Colleges. To subject to, or admit under, 
Conditions (sense 8 ) ; to admit (a student) to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a given 
time pass a satisfactory examination in a subject 
or subjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 
he showed insuffiicient proficiency. 

Mod. He is conditioned in Demosthenes (i.e. permitted to 

f o on with a class, but must make up for present deficiency, 
y passing a supplementary examination in that subject by 
a given date). 

Conditional (k^ndi'fonal), a. and sh. [MF.. 
condicionel, a. OF. condicmiel (now conditionnel\ 
ad, L. condicidnal-em^ f. condkidn -’ : see Con- 
dition sb. and -al.] 

A. cuij. I. generally. 

1. Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions ; not absolute ; made or 
granted on ceitain terms or stipulations. 

Conditwnal immortality \ the theological doctrine that 
human immortality is conditional upon faith in Christ. Con- 
ditional sale : a sale of which the completion or binding 
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effect depends upon the performance of certain conditions; 

a sale with the provision that the vendor may resume pro- 

prietorship on certain conditions. 

tfisSo Wyclif .5V/. III. 344 Bileve, ]>at stondi]? in 
general wordis and in condicionel wordis. ^1386 Chaucer 
mm's Pr. r. 430 If his [God’s] wityng streyneth neuer a 
deel But by necessitee condicioneel [w.r. -el]. 1577 tr. Bid- 
UngePs Decades 511 Of inforced sinne they make two 
sorts : whereof they call one absolute, the other condi- 
tional!. 1611 Speed Hisi. Gt. Brit ix. viii. 4 Onely to 
sweare a Conditionally Fealtie. 1682 Scarlett Exckajiges 

75 A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limitted and 
conditional Acceptance. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
I. .xix. 183 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional. 1873 J»__ Richards W'ood~%t}orkin^ Factories 172 
A kind of conditional sale system; machines are bought, 
and what is stranger, furnished, on trial, 1875 E. White 
Life in Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality lingered in the churches, .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius, 
b. Const on. 

1865 Dickens Mni. Fr. i. ii, The son’s inheritance is. 
made conditional on marrying a girl, .who is now a mar- 
riageable young woman. 1883 Froude Short Sind. IV. i. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his favour con- 
ditional on Becket’s behaviour. 

2, Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
condition : see 5-8 below. 

f 3. Of or pertaining to one’s condition or social 
status. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. (i682'> 425 Their conditional ver- 
tues [are] semblable to their last and longest Conquerors. 

4. Existing under conditions and limitations ; 
subject to circumstances. 

1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 79 In this very conditional 
world.. he that thinks least will live the longest. 1844 
Emerson Lect.., Yng. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 297 The 
population of the world is a conditional population not the 
best, but the best that could live in the existing state. 

II. specifically. 6. Logic, 

Conditional judgement or proposition’, one consisting of 
two categorical clauses, the former of which, expressing a 
condition introduced by ^or equivalent word, is called 
the antecedent Kin Grammar protasis), the latter, stating the 
conclusion, is called the consequent {apodosis\ Conditional 
syllogism : a syllogism having a conditional proposition for 
its major premiss. 

1533 MoREy Confui. Tindale Wks. 418/1 Yf he tourne it 
from, a condidonal proposicion in to an affyrmatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent. 1628 T. Spencer^ Logick 229 
These compound axiomes are called Conditionau in the 
common phrase of the Schooles ; because, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not absolutely. 1725 Watts Logic n. 
ii. § 6 Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle if. 1864 
Bowen Logic vii. 207 A Conditional Syllogism is one of 
which the Major Premise, and only the Major Premise, 
is a Conditional Judgment. 

6 . Gram. Of or pertaining to the expression of a 
condition. 

Conditional Mood or Mode\ applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the French verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional proposition (the Conditional of modern French 
being called by him ‘Potential’); in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
apodosis (‘first’ and ‘second ^conditional’); in modern 
French and Italian to that which usually expresses the 
apodosis only. Conditionai Conjunctions : such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e.^, if, unless, though. Con- 
ditional Phrase : a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, e. g. provided that, supposing that, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 84 Modes they have vn, the indicative, .the 
subjunctive, .the potenciall. . the imperatyve. .the optative. . 
the condicional, the infinitive. Ibid. The condicional mode 
whiche they use whan they expresse condicion if a dede be 
to be done, as sy je parle. xpm H. Tooke Purley 56 Those 
words which, are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all languages, .as I have accounted for If 
and An. 1861 Du Chaillu Equat. A/r. (ed. 2) App. 476 
The conditional mood has a form^ of jts own, but the con- 
junctive particles are used as auxiliaries. i8;^7 '.’ain Comp. 
Higher Gram. 148 The conditional clause is introduced by 
‘if’. 1879 Roby Lai. Gram. II. 209 Conditional sentences 
. .sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 

7. Law. 

Conditio 7 ial estate an estate held upon conditions prece- 
dent or subsequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated. Conditional fee : ‘ a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others ' (Blackstone). Conditional 
limitation : a condition in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party. Also (in sense 1) conditional obligation, pardon, 
surrender, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Condicionall possession, or state, Possessio 
fduciaria. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 161 Another 
similar conditional estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and satisfaction of debts, is called an estate by 
elegii. Ibid. II. 369 If the surrender be conditional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender,^ present- 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wholly void. 1769 
Ibid. ly. 394 A pardon may also be conditional . . the king 
. . may annex to his bounty a condition either precedent 
or subsequent. 1827 J. J. Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. 28^ 
The clause ceased to be merely a condition of forfeiture, 
and became a conditional limitation. 1864 Serjt. Man- 
ning in Athenaeum 27 Feb. 302/2 For more than two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest, if land were given to A. 
and the heirs of his body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being born, the condition was fulfilled, and 
A, the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
of the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 
to him in fee simple. 

8 . LLath. Applied to equations tliat state the 
conditions. 

‘x84x j. R. Young Math. Dksert. ii. 61 The conditional 
equations themselves are equally undeterminate. 
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B. sb. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. A word or clause expressing a condition. 
fJ^.iS33 Frith Wks. 71 (R.) The text hath not that con- 
ditional, although I was contented to take it at yourhandes 
to see what you could prove. 1873 R. Black tr. Guizot's 
Frmice II. xxv. 479 A peace, which, in spite of some con- 
ditionals favourable to France, left the principal and fatal 
consequences, .to take full effect, 

2. Gram. A conditional conjunction ; the condi- 
tional mood of the verb- 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. F, Conditionals as si, Aduersa- 
tiues, as Aunque..’wi\lh 3 .iiQ asubiunctiue. i6c^ W, Sclater 
Threef. Preservative (1610) Biva, Copulatives somtimes 
haue force of conditionals. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasmus' Colloq. 85 
Now we will vary them by Subjunctives or conditionals. 
Mod, The Conditional is the imperfect of the Future. 

3. Logic. A conditional proposition or syllogism. 

1828 Whately Rhet. in Rncycl. Metrop. 258/1 Adopting 

the form of a Destructive Conditional. 1^7 Atwater 
Logic 104 As has been shown before also. Disjunctives may 
be turned into Conditionals. 

Oonditionalist (kpndi-Jonalist). [f. pxec. + 
- 1 ST ] One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17 th c. one who held that the 
grace of God is dependent on conditions. 

1678 T. J[oNES] Brit. Ch. 584^ Nor are the defenders of 
free grace, .to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our Conditionalists, or Moralists, for a Puritan. 

Conditioaa-lity. [f. as prec. + -iTY: cf. F. 
cohditionnalitei\ The quality of being conditional. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 92 Let others plead for its caus- 
ality; I plead but for its conditionality. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Itiiq. 90 [The] conditionality of the promise, 1726 
Ayliffe Parerg. 346 A Libel ought . . to be free from . . 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplicity, Conditionality, and Dis- 
unity. 1^1 A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev, v. 227 The theory 
of conditionality explains all the facts. 

Condi ’tionalize, rare. [f. as prec. -b -IZB.] 
Irans. To make conditional upon something else ; 
to qualify ; t to make conditions. 

1776 piabolietd (1777) 14 He will cany on the spirit of 
conditionalizing. 

Condi "feionally-j^i/zi. [f. Conditional - b-LY 2.] 
In a conditional manner ; under conditions. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 74 Condicionaly, condicionaliter. a 1533 
More On the Passion Wks. 1286/1 Other g3rftes gyuen hym 
condicionaily. 1644 Quarles Barnabas «§• B. 276 Though 
life be not absolutely granted, yet death is but conditionally 
threatened. ^1795 Jay (////<^), Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation . .conditionally Ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 1883 Law Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. 30 Liberty 
to disclaim was given conditionally on the payment of /J20. 
tb. On condition (that). Obs. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xx. 2 Conditionally that 
wee forget not to pluck up good harts to us in tribulation. 
1714 Earl Oxford in Swtf/'s Wks. (1778) XV. 108, I may 
prevail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally you 
will be present with me. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, 1 give 
my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown . . conditionally 
that he fetches us another bottle, 
t Condi'tionai^y, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
comiitidndri-us (for condic-) =^co 7 idicidndlis con- 
ditional : see -aey.] 

A. adj. = Conditional, hypothetical. 

1663 Flecknoe Enigtn. Char, iio She troubles her self 
besides with conditionary thoughts of things that ne'er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. 

B. sb. Something of the nature of a condition ; 
a stipulation. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc, (1699) 191 Would God in mercy 
dispense with it as a cbnditionary, yet we could not be 
happy without it. 

ConditiOnate (k^ndi-Jon/t), a, and sb. [ad. 
med.L. conditiondt-us, pa. pple. of conditidnare : cf. 
F. conditionni.'\ Conditioned ; subject to or limited 
by conditions ; formerly said of limited monarchs. 
1533 [see Conditionate ?/. i]. ^ 

1396 Bell Surv. Popery lu. iii. 202 The will absolute, and 
will couditionate. c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 40 Sometimes 
they are for an absolute Emperour, aim then, .for one con- 
ditionate. 1678 Gale Ur/. Gettiiles III. 12 The Dominion 
..is not absolute but limited and conditionate, *1^9 Bur-j 
NET 39 Art. Pref, 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Decree. 

B. sb. A thing conditioned ; a thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gefiiiles HI. 156 Future conditionates 
cannot be the object of Divine Science. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamilton in Reids Wks. 880^ Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper as its conditionate. 1875 Veitch Lucre- 
tius 51 Similar conditionates or consequents. 

Conditionate (kpndi Jan^Jt), v. [ad. med.L. 
condition-dre to impose a condition, to limit, f. L, 
co7tdicion~em ; cf. F. conditionnerj\ 
i* 1. To make conditions, agree upon conditions, 
stipulate, trans. and intr. Obs. 

15^ Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 55 The faith, and band of 
trew^, as it was condicionate afore be Romulus, was in- 
violately observit be the Veanis. 1642 W. Ball Caveat for 
Subjects 4 They have power to conditionate with their 
Kings or Princes. 

2. trafis. To affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 129 We cannot, .conceive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. 1832-9 Todd Cycl. A^iat. IV. 1424/1 The different 
degree of this . . metamorphosis . . conditionates the differ- 
ence of its anatomical development. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yokn Bapt, V. § 2. 319 This impression of John’s may have 
been further conditionated by his knowledge of the sanctity 
and mystery of Christ’s birth. 
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•f* 3. To determine the condition of ; to qualify. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. vi. iv. 289 So is it usuall 

.. to qualifie and conditionate the twelve moneths of the 
year, answerably unto the temper of the twelve daies in’ 
Christmas. • 

4. = Condition 3 . 7’are. 

1848 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) ’■SS A complete' 
denial of what is represented in the condition, and , . in the 
clause conditionated. 

Hence Condi 'tionating z^i^^/. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6xa-s^BT. FIall Contempt. O. T. xviii. i, I'hat this con- 
ditionating of subjects was no other than an affront to their 
new master. 1652 Gmus. Alagas from. 114 Were [these 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, for those cautionings and 
conditionatings, so prerequired? 1888 A, M. Fairbairn m 
Cmtefup. Rev. Nov. 717 The high necessities belonging to 
his^ [Augustine's] theistic thought w'ere qualified . . by his 
artificial and conditionating sacerdotalism, 

Condi*tioiiated,\/j^/. a. [f. Conditionate 
-f-edI.] = Conditionate ///. tz. 

1381 Andreson Serm. Paules L wxr*? 88 Consider likewise 
of Christes conditionated prayer for the Figge tree. 1630 
Exerc. cone. Usurped Powers 3 Their consent . . may pe 
absolute, or conditionated. 1638 J. R. Chr. Subject vii. loi 
In the performance of his conditionated dutie. 1836 J. W. 
Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) ^27 The conditionated clause 
or consequent. 

CoB^i'tioiiately, p. Conditionate a. 
-f-LY2.] In a conditionate manner; byway 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

1626 Ailesbury Passion Serm. 13, So he knew condition- 
ately what the jewes would have done upon better know- 
ledge. 

Conditioned (kpndvpnd), ppl. a. [f. Condi- 
tion sb. and v. : prob. originally after med.L. con- 
ditimtdins or OF. condiciojine.'] 

I. From the sb. 

1. Of persons : Having a (specified) disposition 
or temperament ; -disposed, -tempered, -natured, 

^21430 Knt. de la Tour (18681 16 Daughtres .. welle 
rnanered and condicioned. 1526 Tindale Rom. i, 29 
Evill condicioned [1611 full of malignitie]. 1396 Shaks.- 
Merck. V. ni. ii. 295 The deerest friend to me, the kindest 
man. The best condition’d. 1613 Wither Abuses Stript 
t. viii, A Crook-back’t Dwarfe . . condition’d like an Ape- 
1^3 F- Hawkins Youths Behav. 87 A good conditioned 
wife \uxor be^ti morata] is the best portion, a 1749 Chalk- 
lev Wks. (1766) 204 They were silent and better conditioned 
to one another afterwards, i860 Sea Board ^ the Down IL 
19 An ill-conditioned woman. 

b. Having a (specified) social condition; fof 
(good') condition. 

1632 Hayward tr. BiondPs Erojfiena 12 Her. .courtesie, . 
[to] others,.how meane conditioned soever. ^<*1641 Bp. 
Mount AGU Acts ^ Mon. (1642S 390 These conditioned mea 
bee the fittest instruments of such flattery. 

2. Of things : In a (specified) condition or state ; 
having a certain' condition or nature. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse 86 Acknowledging . . the commdn 
bread and wyne to be nothing ie.ss then lyke condicioned.' 
1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. vi. 38 Every substaunce is con- 
ditioned To chaunge her hew. 1616 Surfl, & Markh, 
Cotiniry Farme 569 Sow in a well conditioned ground that 
which was growne in an ill conditioned ground. x68i 
Yarranton Eng. Improv. 11.. 137 We ought to sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they. 1805 Forsyth Beauties ScotL 
1 1, 34 The highest and best conditioned cattle. 1868 Helps 
Realmdh i. (1876) i What, .an ill-conditioned planet I 

3. Placed or set in certain conditions, circum- 
stances, or relations ; circumstanced, situated. 

1831 Coleridge Tabled. 14 Aug., In countries well 
governed and happily conditioned. 1868 Browning Rmg 
^ Bk. n. 564 The creature thus conditioned found by chance 
Motherhood like a jewel in the muck. 1881 B. Sanderson 
ill mature "ilKo. 619. 442 A frog so conditioned [with the 
brain removed] exhibits, as regards its bodily movements, 
as perfect adaptiveness as a normal frog. 

II. From the vb. 

4. Settled on conditions ; stipulated, bargained. ' 

1632 Brome Nairella n, i, He bargain'd with her . . But in 

the night In the conditioned bed was laid a Moore. 

+ 6 . Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Obs. 

^1636 Bp. YLau. Rem. Wks. (1660) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

6 . Subjected to conditions or limitations. 

1841 Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) IL 267 
Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is, a conditioned one. 1849 W. Smith Diet. Grk. ^ 
Rom. JSiog. III. 402 The ultimate purpose of all conditioned 
existence. 1878 T. Sinclair The Mount 70 The drama 
being to him only a more conditioned epic. 

7. Dependent upon, or determined by, an ante- 
cedent condition. 

i860 Mansel Prolegom. Log. 229 Whenever a condition, 
whether material cause of a fact or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 

8 . absol. The conditioited a. Applied to the 
consequent in a conditional proposition, 

1864 Bowen Logic iii. 53 This axiom is properly called 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Condition and the 
Conditioned. Ibid. vii. 210 To afiirm the Reason or the 
Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or the Conditioned. 

b. Metaph. That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of finite existence and cognition ; opposed 
to the unconditioned, absolute, or infinite. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 14 The conditionally 
limited (which we may briefly call the conditioned) is thus 
the only possible object of knowledge and ofpositive thought 
— Metaph. xxxviii. (1870) 1 1. 373 The Conditioned 
is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable. 1846 — in 
Reid's Wks. 911/a The Law of the conditioned That All 
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positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, and yet, as mutual con- 
tradictories, the one or theother we must recognise as neces- 
sary. 1863 Speiqcer First, Princ. (1880 1 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned therefore, as classahle neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. 

t 9, Used absoL « Provided, on the condition. 
3622-62 Heylin C<?smtf£T: 1. (1682' 228 Such of them as .. 
had a desire to stay in Spain, .were suffered to do so.. con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened. iSix — Help io 
Hist. (1671) 341 The [manor] was held of old by Grand 
Sergiantyof theKingsof Eng., conditioned that the Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

€osidi*tioned 2 iess„ [f. prec. +- 2 ?ess,] The 

state of being conditioned. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. 31 . 22 Well -condition edness of their 
future lives. *884 tr. Lotze's Meiapk. 267 That there is . . 
a relation of unchanging condidonedness between the ele- 
ments of the world. 

Condi-tiosier. [f. Condition z/. + -er.] 
f 1. One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Obs. 
3598 Florio, Patte^giaUre^i a bargainer, a covenanter, 
a conditioner, a promiser. 

2 . An agent that brings into good condition. 

3888 Adi*t m Arner. (Chicago) Dec., Charcoal 

Powders. .A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Conditioning (k^ndi-Janig), [f. Con- 

dition z^.^-iNak] 

1. The making of conditions, stipulations, etc. ; 
subjecting to conditions. 

XS30 PALSGR. 149 .Some [conjunction.s] betoken condhsion- 
yng if a dede be done, as si if. 1699 Brown Erasm. CoUog. 
5/1, I don’t like your way of conditioning and contracting 
with the Saints. 1875^ N-s.vx:Qn Lucretius 56 The series of 
conditionings of the V isible U niverse. 

2. Comm. The testing of the condition of silk and 
other goods : see Condition v. 7 . Conditioning 
house : an establishment where this is done. 

3858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade^ Couditimiing Houses^ trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, where silk is 
assayed. 1884 Manch. Exam. 21 Mar. 4/5^ A report from 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 
remain very high. 3887 Yorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 (heading), 
A Conditioning Hou.se for Bradford. .Its principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may form the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials . . Goods wliich go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manager. . Larger premises, specially adapted to the business 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 
Condi’tiomng,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 

1. That conditions ; limiting, qualifying, etc. 

3860 Ellicott Life Our Lord 35 Who submitted for 

our salces to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. 1886 Gurney Phantasms 13 . 523 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent's side. 

2 . bringing into good condition or stale. 

x88g Advt. in Land ^ Water 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
ditioning dog biscuit icontaining bone). 

1 3. used absoi. - Provided, on the condition. 
3820 Scott Ivanhae xl, That good grey gelding, whom I 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place. 

t C03ldi*ti02xly, Obs. rare. [f. Condition 
sb. 4- -LTf 2.] as Conditionally, 

C3380 WYcuF)S'/?m. Sel, Wks. II, 33 Pe witt ]>&t tellihhk 
condiciounly. 2583 Sidhev A sir. ^ Stella Ixix, And though 
she giue but thus conditionly This realme of blisse. 
t Oo*3lditor, Obs. Also -our. [a. condiior, 
agent-n. from cond^e : see Condite a:d\ A 
founder ; an institutor (of laws). 

3534 Ld. Berners Gold, Bh. M. Aurel, (1546) Ffvj, Yf 
men lyued lyke men, and chaunged not the rule of con- 
ditours. x6^ Blount Glossogr., Conditor, a builder. 

t Co* 2 lditory. 0^^. [ad. L. conditdrFum re- 
pository, spec, for the dead or their ashes, f. condere. 
A repository ; spec, a place for depositing the dead. 

370S Phil. Trans. XXV. 2108 The Egyptians . . provided 
Conditories that might be lasting as the Body. 
Conditour, obs. form of Conductor. 
t CO'HditTire. Ohs, [ad. L. condztura pre- 
serving, etc , i condire : see Condite 

1. Preserving or pickling ; seasoning. 

3610 Barkough Meth. Physickym. (1639) 4 ^^ The.se three 
, . differ onely in the manner of conditure. 36^7 Tomlin- 
son R enou's Disp. 77 Confections which after their conditure 
must be preserved m sugar. 

2. A pickle, a condiment. 

<3 3682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 104 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity, 
t Cosidivi*de, v. Obs. [f. Con- + Divide.] 
To divide co-ordinately. 

1656 rj. Serjeant] tr. T. Whitens Feripaiei. Insi. 123 
The differences of. . Vegetables and Animals, both from one 
another and among themselves, are condivided hy the op- 
position of contradiction. Ibid. 194 The Substance against 
which ^is condivided. 

So Condi'vident, a. rare. 

3776 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) I. ^28 That branch . . he, to 
distinguish it from those others its condivident branches 

{membra condivide}itid)teLrxa%\z.'^ 

Condivi'sion.^ [f. Con- -h Division.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions. 

3837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. fiBfid) IX. 23 One and 
the same object may. .be differently divided from different 
points of view, whereby condivisions icotidivisioneii arise, 
which, taken together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated, 

Condle, -er, obs. ff. Candle, Chandler. 
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t CondO'g, V. Obs. Also 6 condogge. [Con- 
jectured to be a whimsical imitation of concur 
{cur » dog) ; but no evidence has been found of 
its actual origin.] intr. To concur, agree. 

3392 Lyly Galathea in. iii. 247 Often doth it happen, that 
the just proportion of the fire and all things concurre. R. 
Concurre, condogge, I will away. 3623 Cockeram n, To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Condog, Condiscend. 3637 LIey- 
wooD Royall King in. Wks. 1874 VI, 47 Clcnmi [to Bawd) 
Speake, shall you and I condogge together? 3649 News- 
Lett, II Jan, in Clarendon St. Papers II. App. 4 So both 
juntos are agreed to condog together, 3678 Littleton Lat. 
Eng, Did., Concurro, to concur, to condog. 

(A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat. Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the fictions put in cir- 
culation before the history of words was investigated.) 
Condoke, obs. illiterate form of Conduct. 
Condolanee, obs. form of Condolence. 
t Condola’tion. Obs. [f. Condole v. -f -ation : 
not on L. analogies.] The action of condoling ; 
condolence. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott JFwjf. Spy I. 217 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 

Condolatory (k^d^Jujatori), a. [f. Condole, 

after console ^ consolatory, and the like: not on 
L. analogies.] Expressive of or intending con- 
dolence. 

1730-6 in Bailey (foliob 3737 G. Smith Cur. Relai. I. i. 
87 He receives their condolatory compliments. 3814 Byron 
Let. to Moore 3 Aug., The condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. 1866 Fitepatrick Shatn Sqr. 288 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in prison. 

Condolaunt : see Condolent. 

Condole (k^nd^u-l), v. [ad. L. condolere (Ter- 
tullian, Jerome) to suffer greatly, suffer with, feel 
another’s pain. (Cf. E. condouloirf\ 

I. intr. 

fl. To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Ohs. 
[1460-90 Cf. Condolent.] 3590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 29 
That will aske some teares in the true performing of it. .1 
will condole in some measure. 3598 Tofte Alba (1880) 119 
For my Sinnes fore Heauen I do condole. 1630 B'uller 
Pisgah n. iii. 94 We cannot but condole, that the same 
persons were afterwards poisoned with hereticall opinions. 
2. To grieve ivitk‘, to express sympathy ivith 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use.) 

a 1603 Q. Eliz. Let. in Henrnds Collect. iOxf. Hist. fSoc.) 
II. 189 We . , have dispatched this Gentleman . . to condole 
with you in the sense of your Love. 1661 Bramhall fust 
Find. ii. 15 To condole with them in their sufferings. 1710 
Steele Tailer No, 114 Fi, I contented myself to sit by 
him, and condole with him in Silence. 1784 Cowper Lett. 
Nov., To condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eighty-seven would he absurd. 3871 M orley Voltaire ( 1 886) 
168 A man who writes a touching and pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss of his wife. 

b. absol. To express condolence or sympathy. 

3631 Hobbes 11. xxiii, 126 An Ambassador sent 

..to congratulate, condole, etc. 3777 Burke Corr. 11844) 

II. 13s The tones are very eager to congi-atulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successes of 
last year. 3833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger n. vi. 209 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole, 

IL trans. Obs. 

1 3. To grieve over, bewail, lament (misfortune'). 
3607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and now he doth, .condole our miseries. 1635 T. Cranley 
Amanda {x63g) A grieved soule, That with repentatjce 
doth his sinnes condole. 1654 R. Codrington tr. Hist. 
Jvsiine 496 He . . somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. 1748 Richardson Clarissa ixZix) VII. 325 
A person,. whose sufferings I condole. 1788 New Land. 
Mag. g His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other. 

t4. To express (formally) one’s sympatbetic re- 
gret at (a misfortune), Obs. 

3596 Danett tr. Comines 346 The Venetians Generali, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. 3685 Luttrkll Brief Rel, 
(1857) L 332 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king, 3726 Wodrow Corr.itZjH) 

III. 329 He was sent . . to congratulate King George the 
Second, and condole with him the death of his father. 1827 
Sir H. Ellis Orig. Left. Ser, n. III. xj^^ noie, Elizabetn, 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the Second. 

fS. To grieve with (a sufferer) ; to express one’s 
commiseration of or sympathy with. Obs. (Now 
supplied by 2 .) 

3^ D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. 351 Others 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 
3S99 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 333 Let vs condole the Knight. 
1663 Petit, for Peace 4 They . . must either incur these 
sufferings, or condole them that undergo them, 1710 Addi- 
son Whig Exam. No. 3F4 ITiey are comforted and con- 
doled .. hy their fellow-citizens, 1779 Sylph 1. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfortune. 

1 6. rej^. To bewail oneself ; to mourn. Obs. 

3592 Daniel Cofnpl. Rosamoftdvj Condole thee here, clad 
all in black Despair. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 222 F 9 It 
would be impossible, .to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for his Mistress. 1767 Babler I. 
4 Should I fail in the attempt, I must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace. 

+ CoudoTeauLce. See Condolence, sense 2 . 
Condoiement- ff. Condole - h -MENT.] 

1 1. Sorrowing, bewailing, lamentation. Obs. 
x6oz Marston Antohids Rev. v. ri, All hearts will relent, 
In sad condolement at that heavie sound. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. L li, 93 To perseuer In obstinate Condolement, is a 
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course Of impious stubbornnesse. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks, 1738 I. 89 Centurion Afranius ,. falls into a pitiful 
Condolement 

2. The expressing of sympathy with another on 
account of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

1636 Finett Ambass. 212 This Ambassador came 
hither for condolement of the Duke his master. 367a Wood 
Life (1772) 390 An Address of Condolement for the Loss of 
the Queen. 1842 J. H, Newman Ch. of Fathers g8 She 
thus speaks of him . . in a letter of condolement. 

b. vwith < 3 ! and pL') An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suffering or loss ; in quot , 
1608 , a tangible expression of this, a solatium. ; 

1608 Shaks. Per. n. i. 156 There are certain condolements, 
certain vails. 1670 Temple Let. Wks, 1731 II. 223 Your 
Excellency will have received, .my Condoiements upon ray 
Lord Northumberland’.s Death. 3793 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Woman as she should III. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectful condoiements for every .sorrow you feel. 1879 
J. Todhunier Alcesiis go, I thank you all For your con- 
dolements. 

Condolence (k^ndt?mlensk Also y -8 con- 
doleanco, -dolancs. [f, L. condolere to Condole, 
on L. type '^condolentia (cf. dolentid) '.^ see -encb. 
But in rjth c, the Fr. £ondoUan€i\i%(h^&.m Littre, 
an irreg. form) was introduced in sense 2 , and 
this and the accessory form condolanee long pre- 
vailed. The stress appears to follow Condole, 
unless it originated in F. candoUance ; L. analogy 
would give co'ndoUnce, like indolence, imoknee, 
etc.] The action or fact of condoling, 
f 1. Sympathetic grief ; sorrowing with and for 
others. Ohs. 

PlutarcEs Mor. 150 That condolence and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours. 1633 Adams Exp, a 
Peter iii. 15 There is a condolence, or grieving for the pains 
of others. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Condolence, a sympathy. 
3721 Bailey, Condolence, a .Sympathy in Grief, a Fellow- 
feeling of another’s Sorrows, etc. 

2. Outward expression of sympathy with the 
grief of others ; e.<!p. formal expression, as in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
B'rench or frenchified condoleance, condolanee^ were 
at first used* 

0. 1619 Vct. Doncaster Lei, in Eng. ^ Germ. (Camden) 
232 He made me . . discharge the office of condoleance for 
the late Emperor. 3683 D, A. Art Converse 45 A comple- 
ment of condoleance to your friend upon the death of his 
wife. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2438/2 The King . . received .. 
the Compliments of Condoleance of the Amba.ssadors. .upon 
the Death of the Queen. 1726 Butler Sertu. v. 84 Con- 
gratulation indeed amswers Condoleance; but both these 
words are intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather 
than any inward sensation or feeling, 

3693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2631/a Compliments of Condo- 
lance upon the Death of the Late Elector. 3713 lUd. No. 
4849/1 Compliments of Condolanee on the Emperors Death. 
37^77 Robertson Hist. Amer. I, n. 99 They lamented their 
misfortune with tears of sincere condolanee. 

■y. [3742 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (2834’ I. xl. 263 Will 
you make my Compliments of Condolence.] 3747 Cray 
Lett. Poems (2775) 188 One ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence, 3755 
Johnson, Condolence, the civilities and messages of friends 
upon any loss or misfortune. 3857 H. Miller Test, Rocks 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation. 3871 Macduff Mem. Patmos xxii. 308 On, the 
bitter moclcery of commonplace condolence 1 

b. (with//.) A (formal) declaration or expres- 
sion of ^mpathy, 

<2 x674 Ci.AREND0N Hist. Ret, XVI. (1843) 864/x Foreign 
Princes addressed their Conetokances to him. 3837 Jeffrey 
in Ld. Cockburn Zj/e II. Ixxvi, The condolences of his 
numerous friends. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xii, To which 
condolences Miss Squeens added others equally calculated 
to raise her friend’s spirits 

tCondoTency. Ohs. [f. as prec. -h-ENCY.] 

1. -Condolence i, 2, 

162a Donne xvi. 153 The first were shed in a con- 
dolency of a humane and naturall calamity fallen upon one 
family : Lazarus was dead. 3668 Lond. Gaz. No. 236/2 He 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for the 
Death of the Young Ardi Duke. 3823 Bentham Wks. X. 
530 Condolencies, as well as mournings, are bad things. 

2. The quality or state of bemg condolent; com- 
passion; commiseration. 

3645 Rutherford Tiyal Tri. (1845) 273 When 
God heareth Ephraim bemoaning himself, it putteih God to 
a sort of pinch and condolency. a 3703 Burkitt OnN.' T* 
Mark vi. 34 What condolency and sympathizing pity. 

Condolent (k^ndouTent), a. [ad. L. condoling 
em, | 3 r. pple. of coztdolere : see Condole and -ent. 
But in Caxton perh, repr. F. condoulant, ^dolant, 
from condouloir(\ 
fl. Sorrowing greatly. Ohs. 

c 3460 Play Sacram. 746 W' Condolent harte & grete 
sorowyng. 1490 Caxton Bnevdos xxii. (1800J 78 Sweie 
charite condolaunt ouer them that ben afiliged. 
t b. Expressing sorrow. Obs. 
xicjix WooDAth. Oxon. (R.), His vein for ditty and amor- 
ous ode was e.steemed most lofty, condolent and passionate. 

2. Sorrowing for another, compassionate; ex- 
pressing sympathetic grief. 

15^ Yong Diana 380 To make thy selfe compassionate and 
condolent for my tender yeeres. 171S3 John.son Let. to Miss 
Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, The newspaper has informed me 
of the death of Captain Porter. I know not what to say to 
you condolent or consolatory. 1787 Winter Syst, Hush. 
223 Its dam near it, in a seeming condolent manner, bewail- 
ing the situation of its offspring. 
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Condoles? (k^ndc>'ai3x). [f. Condole + -er 1.] 
One that condoles, 

S7?7 Philip Quart {1805) 95 These words., turned the 
officious condoler mto a revengeful rival. 1755 Johnson, 
Condoler, one_^that compliments another upon his misfor- 
tunes. 3179® bxKDMAN Surinam I. v. 103 These., crowd 
their apartments with innumerable condolers. 1813 Mar. 
Edgeworth Patron, I. xiv. 211 The band of reproaching 
condolers. 

Condoling (k^nd^u-liq), vhl, sb, [f. as prec. + 
-INO 1.] The expressing of sympathetic grief. 

i6ia-5 Bp. Hall ContempL N. T. iv. xxxii, That all . . 
bear their part in these publique condolings. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert 'Prazf. 73 All which moved him to such condolings 
that , .he beseeches them to leave off wounding him. 

CondoTing, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ing^,] That 
condoles ; expressing sympathy in sorrow. 

159® Shaks. Mids, N. i. ii. 43 A louer is more condoling. 
2654 Ld. Orrery Partkenissa (1676) 177 He sent it . , with 
a condoling Letter. 1700 Blackmore Job 82 And by con- 
doling words her love express, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) SVks, (1753) I. 195 You, like officious and con- 
doling mends, But more afflict that mind you would 
compose. 

Condolingly C^f^nd^udigii), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY^.] In a condoling manner, with condolence. 

a 171 X Ken Hpnnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 198 He could 
not but condohngly resent Judaick Rage. 1824 Galt 
Rothelan 1. vii, * Ah I these wars .said the Jew condolinglv 
— ‘ men will fight 

+ Coildo*ma. ZooL A name applied, after 
Bnffon, to the Koodoo {Antilope strspsueros)^ to 
which word it is apparently related. 

1774 Goi.dsm, Nat, Hist. (1776) III. 80 Thesecond anomal- 
ous animal of the goat-kind, Mr. Buffon calls the Condoma. 
It is supposed to be equal in size to the largest stag, but 
with hollow horns, .with varied flexures. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round PV. 1. 89 The Coodoo..from whence the name 
of M. de Buffon’s Condoma is probably derived. 18x2 
Smellie & Wood tr. Buffods Nat, Hist, VIII. 255 Our 
condoma was very gentle. 

Coii-dome*sticate, v. rare, [f. Con- + Do- 
mesticate v,] trans. To domesticate along with 
oneself ; to make a member of one’s household. 

1841 FrasePs Mag, XXIII. 222 Not only did I thus con- 
domesticate him. 

C0M.d0‘mi3aate, [f. L. con- together + 
domindt- ppl stem of dominari to lord it, have 
dominion ; cf. condominmm.\ Pertaining to joint 
rule or condominium. 

x88s C. Lowe Biog, Bismarck I. 357 The King of Prussia 
had acquired the complete proprietorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria's condominate rights over that Duchy. 

II Condommium (k^ndmi-ni^ml. [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship ; cf. convivium, con- 
tubernium^ etc.] Joint rule or sovereignty. 

Condominium i.s the subject of various Latin treatises of 
i7-i8th c., chiefly by Germans, e.g. Fromnmnus De Condo- 
minio 'Perriioriaiit Tubingen, 1682. Hence Burnet s use. 

a lyxj. Burnet Own Time (1823') IV. vr. 412 The duke of 
Holstein began to build some new forts . . this, the Danes said, 
wa,s contrary.. to the condominium^ which that king and 
the duke have in that duchy. 1882 Sat. Rev. 16 Sept, 361 
The establishment of a new condominium with all Europe. 

Condonance (kpndJumans). [f. L. condond-re : 
see -ANCB.] « Condonation. 

Aikensenm No. 1969. 118/2 Nor ask condonance for 
his errors. 1882 T, Mozley Remin.ll. cxxvi, For every- 
thing short of fanatical and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of admiration. 

+ ComdOJiate, Z'* Obs. [f. L, conddndt- ppl. stem 
of condmdre\ see Condone and -ate.] = Condone. 
i6s6-8x in Blount Glossogr. x6q 2 in Coles. 
Co 2 id 02 iatioi:l (k^ndt^n^fpn). [ad. L. conddnd- 
tidn~em, n. of action f, conddndre to Condone. 
The English use was taken from the Latin casuists 
of the 16 - 1 7 th c. : cf. the later verb Condone.] 
The pardoning or remission of an offence or 
fault ; the voluntary overlooking of an offence, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not been 
committed ; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frequently used of action towards the 
offender which tacitly implies that his offence is 
passed over, 

162^ Bp. M.m'iTVkGX! App, Caesar v\. 169 The blot, .of sin., 
remaining in the soule of man, in like manner as it did before 
condonation* C1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. vii. Wks. III. 
342 To hold that ..God's favour or condonation (to use 
their Latin word with addition of one English letter) is. .re- 
quisite for our acceptance or approbation with Him. 1871 
Morley VoUah’e (1886) 99 There ought to be little condo- 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities, 
of the dead. 1883 E. Garrett At Any Cost xvii. 296 Mrs. 
Brander's easy condonation of the sins of one who was * so 
pleasant in society 

b. Law, The action of a husband or wife in the 
forgiving, or acting so as to imply forgiveness, of 
matrimonial intidelity, 

1788-9X Sir W. Scott iLd. Stowell) in Consistory Rep. 
I. 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness which does 
not take away the right of complaint in case of a continu- 
ation of adultery. 1799 — in Haggard AV^. 1. 793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury : it may be 
express, or implied . . It would be hard if condonation by 
implication was held a strict bar agfainst the wife. X838 Sir 
C. Cresswell in Times 13 Dec. 8/6 Condonation meant a 
blotting-out of the offence imputed, so as to restore the 
offending party to the position v'hich she occupied before 
the offence was committed. The English word ‘ forgiveness 


as commonly used, did not fully express the meaning of 
^ndonation’. 1^9 Phillimorb in Swabey Rep. I. 348 
The word and doctrine of condonation was introduced into 
the law of England from the Canon Law. The expression 
Condonatio * does not even occur in the Civil Law. 

It In classical Lat. sense ; only in Diets. 

1623 Cockebam It, A gluing, condonation, 
Condo’Uativey a- rare, [f. L. condondt- + 
-IVE.] Of the nature of, or expressing, condonation. 

1840 N^ Month. Mag. LVIII. 460 The expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged. 

Oondoiie (kpndjum), v, [ad. L. conddndre to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. con- alto- 
gether + dondre to give : see Donation, Pardon.] 
[Early dictionary entries appar. merely reproduce the 
Lat. vb. ; 1623 Cockeram, Cojtdone, to pue. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Condone or Condonate, to give willingly, to for- 
givcj or pardon. X731 Bailey vol. II, Condone^ to pardon, to 
forgive. Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, Web- 
ster 1828, or Craig 1847.] 

1. trans. To forgive or overlook (an offence), so 
as to treat it as non-existent ; esp, to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offence to make any difference 
in one’s relations with the offender : 

a. in technical use, in reference to a violation 
of the marriage vow. 

[In its Latin form, a term of the Canon Law and of the 
casuists : cf. Sanchez De Sancti Matrimonii Sacramento 
Disputi, (Antwerp 1607) citing Barbosa, ‘ Reconciliationem 
conjugis esse duplicem. .expressam, tacitam. .tacita autem 
est quando facto ipso animus condonandi indicatur.' Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The sb. Condonation had been in earlier use, having 
been orig. taken from the casuists as a theological term.] 
1857 Act Q.O Sf 21 Viet. c. 85 § 31 {The Divorce Aci\ 
And shall not find that the petitioner has . . condoned the 
adultery complained of. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-bk. 
Prop. Law xii. 73 The petition will be dismissed if the peti- 
tioner has been accessory or conniving, .or has condoned (or 
forgiven) the adultery. 

b. in ordinary use. 

^ X857 R. Congreve Ess. ^1874) 84, I conceive we did wrong 
in seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants our 
considering that wrong as condoned. x8s8 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. III. 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the world the affront of the divorce of Catherine. 1859 
De Quincey Z-iTi?. Carlisle on PopeViVs. XIII. 30 note. We 
‘condone’ his cowardice, to use language of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 1868 Milman St. PauTsl. 9 The Pope condoned the 
irregularity. 

2. Of actions, facts : To cause the condonation of. 

187X Daily News 21 Sept., That fact alone would condone 

many shortcomings. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. lii. 
§ I. 150 The willingness of the people to relinquish irksome 
duty, .has almost condoned the assumptions and devices of 
priestcraft. 

Condoner (k^fnd^wnai), [f. prec. + -er L] One 
that condones. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 22 July IX He must get rid . . of all 
those too ready condoners of the coup ditat. 

Condor (k^md^i). Also 7-8 condore, 7-9 
cuntur, (8 candore, contor, contur, 9 condur). 
[a. Sp* condor y ad. Peruvian cuntur the native 
name. (See Skeat in Trans, Phiiol. Soc. 1885, 93.) 
In Eng. the stress is shifted to the first syllable.] 

1. A very large South American bird of the vulture 
kind {Sa^'corhamphus pyphus\ inhabiting chiefly 
the high regions of the Andes, having blackish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
markable for the caruncle that falls over the bill, 
b. California Co7tdor\ the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia {Cat/iartes califomianus\ resembling the 
South American Condor in size and other charac- 
teristics. 

1604 E. GIrimstone] D* Acosfds Hist. Indies iv. xxxvii, 
Those [birdes] which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
ing greatnes. 1694 H. Sloane The Cuntur in Phil. Trans. 
XVI IL 62 Other Fowls, .of a large size, called Cuntur, and 
by the Spaniards corruptedly Condor. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jrtil. Anson’s Voy. 95 As for Birds, there are some .. so 
small.. they are taken for Bees or Butter-flies : And others 
again call’d Condores, so vastly big, that they’ll kill a Calf, 
and devour a great Part of it. 1773 in IVesley’s Jrnl. 24 
Feb. (1827) III. 473 They have brought, .a prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, above six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose wings, expanded, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. 1830 Herschel Stzid. Nat. Phil. 84 He. . 
perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight ofeondors soar- 
ing in circles. 1849 Mrs. Sabine tr. Humboldt’ s Views of 
Nat, II. 40 Of the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round Quito measured with extended wings 14 (nearly 15 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec, iii. (1873) 52 The condor lays a couple of eggs. 

atirib. X873 Dixon Two Queens ii. vi, His condor nose 
and golden locks. 

fg. a 1837 Campbell Power of Russia i, Poland by the 
Northern Condor’s beak And talons torn, lies prostrated. 

2. A South American gold coin. 

[1849 Mrs. tx. Humboldt ' s Views 0/ Nat. II. 44 On 

the first declaration of the political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinage as the symbol of strength.] 

Condor, obs. form of Conder. 

Condore t (kp*ndpret). nonce-wd, [f. Condor +• 
of. eagletl\ A young condor. 

1873 M. Collins Sgr. SUch. I, xil 16S He had.. brought 
two young condorets dovyn the precipices to the city. 

t Condo*rm, v. Obs.'^^ [ad. L. co7idormi-re to 
sleep together,] * To sleepe with one ' (Cockeram 
1623 ). So t Condor znition (Blount Glossogr. 1674 ), 


11 Coxidottiere (k^?ndptty/T^). Also (erron.) 
condottiero. PL oondottieri (-rz). [It. cm- 
dottieroy f. condotto conduct + -urSy a later variant 
of -iero, repr. late L. -erius for -driusP] A pro- 
fessional military leader or captain, who raised a 
troop, and sold his service to states or princes at 
war ; the leader of a troop of mercenaries. The 
name arose in Italy, but the system prevailed 
largely over Europe from the 14 th to the i 6 th c. 

1794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst. XJdoipho xxviii, From this 
latter practice arose their name Condottieri. 1832 Grote 
Greece ii. Ixxi. (1862) VI. 325 He had now become a sort of 
professional Condottiero or general.^ X874 Motley Barne- 
zield II. XL 30 The already notorious condottiere Ernest 
Mansfeld. 

atirib. 1822 Byron Werner xi. i, A kind of general con- 
dottiero system Of bandit warfare. 1887 Sat. Rev. 21 May 
741/2 Hawkwood..A highly respectable specimen of the 
condottiere species. 

Hence Condottie’xism. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 35/x Mere follow-my-leader-and* 
keep-my-place condottierism, 

Condriu, obs, form of Candareen. 
Condrodite, var. spelling of Chondrodite. 

1826 Emmons 214. 1868 Dana Afzw. 363. 

Conduce (kpneU/^'s), Z/. [ad. Ij. condiic-fre 
to lead together, collect, unite, connect ; also, to 
hire, contract for; also of things, to contribute, 
be serviceable, conduce; f. con- together + ductre 
to lead, draw. This L. verb, which became in 
F. conduire (with lengthened stem conduis-), has 
given many representatives in English, viz. i. con- 
duOy condye (through Fr.), with 2 . the shortened 
cond ; 3 . conduce ; 4 . conduyte (through Fr.) ; 5 . 
conduct : the last two from the ppl. stem coU'- 
duct'. Of these coftdttce, cofzduet, snivivQ ia 
differentiated senses.] 

1 1. t7'a7ts. To lead, conduct, bring (lit. and jdg.). 
Const, to. Obs. 

c 147s Partenay Prol. 206 Here I hym require To thys nede 
me ayde ; and hy.s moder svvet M i mater conduce to the ende* 
1314 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. 1. loi By cause that I shuld 
conduce home my said Lords companye. 1527 Wolsey to 
Hen. VHI in St. Papers (R.), Ther was sent unto my 
lodging the cardinall of Bourbon, See. to conduce me to my 
ladies presence. 1634 Sir T. Herbert IVav. 160 To con- 
duce things to some order out of this chaos of confusion. 
1651 Reliq. Wotton. 95 To conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertuous princesse. 1658 T. Meriton Love War iv, 
i, I am conduc'd by willingnesse to dye. 

fb. To bring together, contribute. Obs. 

1717 Bentley Semn. xi. 377 They conduce every one it's 
share to the. .Beauty of the whole, 
f 2. ( 6 k.) To engage for money or other con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const, mf. with to, or simply. 

1502 Will of Bromfeld (S omerset Ho. ), That my executors 
conduce and wage an honest preest . , to syng, etc. 1536 
Bellenden Croit. Scot. (1821) I. 256 He conducit ane gret 
nowmer of schippis and weirmen, part with the riches he 
wan in the wens of Italy, .to cum in Albioun. 1609 Skenb 
Reg. Maj.y Stat. Robt. /, 35 He quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. 
VI. (1677'! 330 Gowry . . conoucing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart. 1689 tr. Buchanan’s De Jure 
Regni 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

1 3. To bring about, bring to effect. Obs. 

15x8 Wolsey in Strype^ffee/. Mem. I. i 21 Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
matters. 1327 — to Hen. VIII in St. Papers (R.), For the 
conducing and setting forthe of good ainitie and peace be- 
twene your highnes and her son. 1529 in Burnet Hist. 
Ref. II. 96 For conducing the Kings purpose. 

•f4. intr. To lead. Const. Obs. rare. 

1624 [Scott] Votivse Angliae Ded. 1 As so many Lynes 
conducing to their Centre. 

5. To conduce to ; to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult) ; to aid in bringing about, contribute to, make 
for, further, promote, subserve, (The current sense.) 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretarie i, ^1625) 133 Much may the 
evill example of some lewdly given, conduce hereunto. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ii. ii. 168 The Reasons you alledge, 
do more conduce To the hot passion of distsmp'red blood, 
Then to make vp a free determination. 1656 tr. Hobbes* 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. X703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 237 The well-working and bonding of Brick-walls 
conduces very much to their strength. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, I. 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been surpassed, 
b, with person as subj. ra7‘e. 

T879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xix. 99 He was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry. 

C. Const, inf, with to. 

ifio6 [see above], a 1626 Bacon Sylva § 352 The Boaring 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood . . seemeth to conduce to 
make it Shine. 1736 Butler Anal, i; vii. 126 Means very tm- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about Ends, .desireable. 
td. Const. wz’M. Obs. rare^'^. 
xd49 Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxtii. (17391 51 As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabitants. 

f 6 . a. To be profitable or advantageous (fa). Obs. 
i 62X'-X728 [see Conducing ppl, a. 2]. x6ss-6o Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) t24/2 These conduce much to the wise. 

fb. trans. To be advantageous to, to profit. 
Obs. rare, 

XS77 Northbrooke Dicing (1843’' 6 Any thing tliat may 
conduce and benefite the mystical bodie. 
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®fJOf uncertaia raetoing : "finir. (for refl.) * con- 
ducts itself, carries itself on, goes on’. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5* Cr. v. ii. 147 Within my soule, there 
conduce a fight Of this strange nature, that a thing 
inseperate, Diuides more wider then the skie and earth. 

Conduceable : see Conducible. 
t Coiidii*cefiils <9^^. [f. Conduce + -BOB.] 
Conducive ; helpful, profitable, subservient. 

163s Heywood Hurarck. vii. 4S2 Plato . .proueth Astro- 
logie to be. .conducefull to Agriculture and to Nauigation, 
S. Bolton Ef^. 328 Very Conducefull, 

and apprimely requisite to the well-being, .of the Churches. 

t Cosiducement (k^ndi^-sm&t). Ob$, [f. Con- 
duce V, + -MENT ; cf. inducement^ 

1. The action of ‘ conducing ’ or bringing about, 

t^a Edw. VI in Strype Ecct Mem> II. 11. xiv, 360 To do 

their best for conducement of it to effect. 1650 Hubbert 
Pill Fermmlity Pref. 3 If thou wilt but read . . it may be to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2. The quality of conducing /<?, or promoting ; 
conduciveness. 

1641 * Smectymnuus' Answ. (1653) 57 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1^5 Milton Tetrotch. Wks. 
1738 I. 236^ Their breeding, which is main conducement 
to their being holy. 

lb. qv&si-concr. A thing conducive. 

163a Lithgow Trav, iv. (1682) 158 Their riches .. their 
Forces of "Wars, and the manner of their conducements. 
1633 T, Adams Exp. 3 Peter\\. 14 Dressing her.. and fitting 
her with all conducements. 1:646 T. Horton Sintie's Discov. 
32 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

3. Tendency. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes Observ. (1650) 68 The Conduce- 
ment of all this is but Cabalisticall. 

t CondtL'cence. Obs.rare. \t'L. cmducere •\- 
-INOE.] The fact of conducing or tending (/<?) ; 
tendency, subservience. 

1677 Okve Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 439 This Tendence and 
Conducence of althings to one first Being. 

t Condwcency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] = Conduciveness. 

1671 Flavel Fount. Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance. 

Condxieead, obs. form of Condescend. 
i Condu'ceat, a. Obs. [ad. L. conducenUm, 
pr. pple. of conduc^e to Conduce : see -ent.] 

1. That conduces ; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing about, some end or pur- 
pose ; subservient, conducive [ta, ^for). 

1560 Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 127 Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Creed vn. L Wks. VII. 8 All things .. needful or 
coaducent to our salvation. 1645 Mariitis Echo in Prynne 
JDiscov. Blazing'Stars 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. 1687 P. Henry in M. Henry Life 
viii, To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2 . Advantageous, serviceable ; *= Conducibub 2. 

XS7S Banister Hist. Man ii. 40 In great cryinges, and 
swallowyng of the meate. .those [Cartilages] are much con- 
ducent. 1^0 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. To Rdr. 
a Acts. , which respecting the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted . .are very conducent 

t Condu'cer. Obs. Sc. [f. Conduce 2 +-er 1 .] 
One who * conduces ’ or hires. 
c XS7S Balfour Praciicks 617 f Jam.l Gif , . ony . .ketp not 
bis conditioun he that is hyrit sail render agane to the 
conducer the haill hyre that he was conducit for. 

t Conducibi’lity. Obs. [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being ‘conducible’ or conducive 
(/o something^ Conduciveness. 

1:672 Wilkins Nat. Reli^. 1. xiv. 214 Deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducibility to the promoting of our chief 
end. 1683 J. Corbet Free Actimis i. §9. 7 The conduci- 
bility of that Effect to some Good. 

t Condu'cible, {sh.) Obs. Also 7 conduce- 
able. [ad. L. conducibildSf f. conduc^re : see -ble.] 
A. adj. 

1. Capable of conducing j tending or fitted to 
promote (a specified end or purpose); *= Con- 
ducive. Const, to (rarely for'). 

i:S 4<5 Balk Etig. Votaries 11. (15501 81 A thyng very con- 
ducyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures. *607 
Walkington Opt. Glass (1664) 12 More conducible unto 
their healths. 1667 NafMali (1761) 143 A most conducible 
expedient for the .securing the ends thereof. 1:720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God II, xv, 40I Nothing that could be any 
wayes conducible to the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work. 1756 Amory £ uncle (1770) I. 23 Conducible means 
to social happine.ss. 
b. Const, inf with to. 

xSygFv.moix Guicciard. xv. (ispp) 707 So conducible his 
example to carie the mindesof his souldiers to contemne all 
perill. X684 Manton Exp. Lord’s Pr. Wks. 1870 L 214 
Outward afflictions . . are not so conducible to humble a 
gracious heart as temptations. 

■ 2 . Conducive to the desired end ; advantageous, 
expedient, serviceable, beneficial. 
cx 6 xj Chapman Iliad, i. 113 She shall go, if more con- 
ducible That course be than her holding here. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden civiii, Caraway seeds, .are very con- 
ducible to all the cold griefs of the Head. 1683 J. Corbet 
Free Actions i., § 9. 7 Sin .. cannot he willed of God as a 
thing convenient or conducible. 

'll 3. Factitious archaism : = f That may be led \ 
1846 Ti.At<!T)OR Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 287 It is a tractable 
and conducible youth. II. 299. 

B. sb. A conducible or conducive thing. 

3:677 H ale Prim. Orig.Man. n. ix, 211 Tliese Motions of 
Generations and Corruption.s, and of the conducibles there- 


unto. 3677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. in. xy Aristotle and 
Plato cal such things as conduce to the Wel-being of the 
Bodie and Life, * Goods* : the Stoic will not have them 
called so, but * conducibles*. 

t Condu'clMeness. Obs. [f. prec. -f - ness.] 
*= Conducibility. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Pleasantnesse in 
themselves, or conduciblenesse for the finding out of the 
right frame of Nature, 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 
{18341 215 Conducibleness to a pleasant, .life, 
t Conduxibly, adv. Obs.-^ [f. as prec. 4- 
-ly2.] In a ‘ conducible* or conducive manner ; 
‘ in a manner promoting an end * (T.). 

1S18 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

CoB.duxing', ppl. a. [f. Conduce + -ing^.] 

1 . That conduces or tends to an end or purpose, 
f a. Const, to. Obs. (Now expressed byCoNDuervE). 
^ 1586 A, Day Eng. Secreiarle i. (1625) 31 For whatsoever 
is.. affined withvertue, or derived from vertue, or conduc- 
ing to vertue. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cider 
being,. exceedingly conducing to health. 1728 R. Morris 
Ess. Anc. Archit. 25 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to so great. ,a Soul, 
t b. Const, inf. with to. Obs. 

1697 Dampier PPy . (i6^8) I. Ui. 38 What they thought 
most conducing to obtain their ends, a 1716 Blackall 
PVks.{j’j3^\ I. 62 Such Means as are conducing to obtain 
what he desires. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc.^ A rckit. 50 The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. v. 116 Far from necessary or certainly con- 
ducing to form a habit, 
e. without to. (rare.) 

1632 Lithgow Treev. viii. 342 To make short this pre- 
amble, or conducing comijlement. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
A no. Archit. 102 A conducing Cause of Decay, 
f 2 . That conduces to the end in view; profit- 
able, serviceable, beneficial ; = Conducible %. (See 
Conduce 6 .) Ohs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. ii.yi. lii. (■1651! 301 Acceptable 
and conducing to most,.. especially to a melancholy man. 
1656 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 57 The seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1728 R. 
Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. p. xx. Passages which may be 
conducing to my.self, in relation to the Subject. 

Hence f Coadu.*cinffly adv.^ in a manner con- 
ducing to an end. 

1636 S. H. Gold. Lazv 45 Any who. .hath power, and will 
conducingly and savingly improve it. 1728 K. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archit. 103 Badness of the Materials, and the Employ- 
ment of illiterate Workmen, all conducingly unite to the 
general Cause of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. 

Conducive (k^ndiw’siv), a. (pb.) [An analogical 
formation from Conduce zt., after conduct, coft-^ 
ductwe, and such words as abttS’-ive, possess-ive, 
invent-ive, formed on L. ppL stem. See -ive.] 

A. adJ. 

1 . Having the quality of conducing or tending to 
(a specified end, purpose, or result) ; fitted to pro- 
mote or subseive. Const, to for, towards). 

1646 R. Overton in A. Seller’s Hist. Passive Obed. (1689) 
59 No more than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 17:^ Shelvocke Voy. rotmd IV. 223 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. 1803 A/erf, Jr?*/. IX, 33 Early rising 
is conducive to health. Ibid. IX. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of l>oth mother and fetus. 1:865 Living- 
stone Zambesi i. 35 A dull place, and very conducive to 
sleep. 1884 Manck. Exam. 22 May 5/2 A treaty.. highly 
conducive to French interests. 
t 2 . Advantageous, serviceable, beneficial; « 
Conducible 2. Obs. rare. 

xyio T- Fuller Pkarm. Bxtemp. 96 A Cephalic Draught 
• .is highly conducive in Idiopathic Convulsive Hneses. 

B. sb. That which conduces to an end or pur- 
pose. Const, to ([+ of). 

1793 Sir S. Smith in Ld. Aucklands Corr. (1862) III. 152 
The sight of our convoy, .gave us new spirits, which are an 
essential conducive of health. *844 Mary Howitt My 
Uticle iii. One of the. .greatest conducives to health. 

Couduciveuess (kpndiw-sivnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being conducive to, or 
tending to promote (an end or purpose). 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 191 Its Conduciveness and 
Natural Tendency to the interest of Human Life, a 1714 
Sharp Serm. I. ii. (R.), The conduciveness of those things, 
to promote our temporal interests. 1879 H. Spencer Data 
of Ethics yCx. § 12, 34 It follows that conduciveness to 
happiness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man’s nature. 

Coziduct (k^?'ndifict), sh.'^ Forms: a. 3-6 oon- 
<ixiyt(e, 3 condtxt, 4 cunduyt, 4-5 conduts, 5 
conduytte, condwryte, 5-7 con.dmt(e, 6 con- 
duict(e, -uyete, coimduit. 3-5 condyt, 4-G 
-dit(e, (4 conndyte, cundeth, $ eondythe, .SV. 
coudet, -eyt, 6 cmmdyBt, Sc. conditfe, -diet. 7. 
5-7 conducte, ( 5 -f. conduke, -doke), 6 - con- 
duct. (Some of the variants are found only in 
Safe-conduct, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Eag., viz. conduit, conduite 
from OF., and the syanmX conduct immed. from 
L. conduct-us (4th dec!.), f. ppl, stem of condde^e 
to Conduct, Conduce. The former was partly 
a. OF. conduit (= Pu conduck, Sp. conducto. It. 
condotto) L. cofiduct-m, as above ; partly a. OF, 
coftdttUe (Sp. conducto. It. condotta) late L. type 
*conducta, sb. fern. f. pa. pple. (corresp. to nouns 
in -dta). These two sbs. remain distinct in F., 


but through the obsolescence of final -<?, they fell 
together in ME. conduyt(e. This was often pho- 
netically weakened to condute, condyi(e ; in 15 th c. 
it was frequently, like the Fr., spelt conduict, cm- 
duyete (the being inserted from L. ), and finally 
in 1 6 th c. was entirely refashioned after L., as 
cmducte, conduct. The earlier form remains with 
a differentiation of sense : see Conduit.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting or leading; 
guidance, leading, a. of the person or thing that 
leads. UU and fig. (Now somewhat rare^ 
a. c 2534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 108 Thei 
camen home under the conduite of their lodesmanne Fer- 

g usius. 2^0 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 312 b. Through 
lods conduite. .we wyll prosecute our right. 

7- 2SSS Eden Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of Careta his men. 2594 Spenser A moretti xxxiv, As a ship, 
that through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of some star, 
doth make her way. 1632 Lithgow Trav. i. (1682) 21 The 
Trojanes, under conduct of riEneus, 2656 R. Robinson 
Christ all 157 It doth not become a sheep to refuse the 
Shepherd’s conduct. 2759 Johnson Rasselm xxviii, Travel- 
ling together under the conduct of chance. 2782 W. Gilpin 
Wye (1780) 55 Under his conduct we climbed the steep. 

b. ( 0 / that which is led. (In qiiot. with mixture 
of sense 5 .) 

2885 Manch. Guard. 20 July 57 His conduct of the Redis- 
tribution Bill through the House of Commons. 

1 2. Provision for guidance or conveyance ; a 
company of attendants appointed to conduct a 
person safely on a journey ; an escort, a convoy ; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage, Obs. 
exc. in Safe-oondoct, q.v. 

a. 02290 Lives Saints (1887) 145 pe king, .sende with 
him guod conduyt [s.v. condut] to bringe him ^are. c 2330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (2810) 260 J>e mes.sengers went, condute he 
did pam haue, c 24ooMaundev. (i%9)xvii. 182 Men may 
envirowne all the ertbe..that hadde companye and schip- 
pynge and conduyt. 1^3-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 27 Preamb., 
Sufficient conduyt to be bade for sure conveyaunce of the 
Marchaundises. a 1662 I'’uller Worthies '•1B401 IlL 3S7 
When conduits did both French and Spanish speak. 

2297 R. Glouc. { 1724' 40 He sende hem by god condyt in 
to Yrlond. ?fl:i4oo Morte Arth. 475 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte es knawene ffro Carlelele to the co.ste, c 2400 
Desir. Troy 11437 By cundeth to come, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vin. 1500 The consaill sone a condeyt gaiff him till 
Ibid. XI. 912 The lyoun in wax that .suld his condet be. 1533 
Bellenden Lity in. (1822) 235 Nocht to departe but his 
licence and conditt. 

7. 2560 Rolland Crf. Venus ii. 927, 1 haif. . Ane fre Con- 
duct to suffice him and me. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. in. v. 8, I 
desire of you A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford-Hauen, 
2611 Bible i Esdras viii. 51. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 204 
The thoughts of what I am going to, and of the Conduct that 
waits for me on the other side. 2693 Mem, Cnt. Teckely 
in. 6 A Detachment of five hundred of his Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrozzi. 
t3. A person or thing that conducts or escorts; 
a guide, leader, conductor {lit. mAfig.X Obs. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxiii, I will that Gud-hope servand 
to the be . . thy condyt and gyde till thou returne. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . Ixxvii. 99 Noble prince, quoth 
the lady, God y** father glorious your conduct I 2592 
Shaks. Rom. yul. v. iii. 116 Come biiter conduct, come 
vnsauoury guide. 2599 Greene Orpkarion Wks. 2882 XII. 
46 Three seuerall Battalions, whereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 202, I have also 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims. 

transf 2794 Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos, II. xiii. 10 It 
[water] is the easy and speedy medium, the ready conduct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are carried off. 

1 4. Short for Cokduct-MONBY. Obs. 

1644-2722 [see Coat sb. 22]. 

II. 6 . The leading or commanding of an army, 
a vessel, etc. ; leadership, command ; management, 
a. q/'the army, etc,, lei (Now somewhat rare.) 
a. *22470 Tiptokt Caesar iv, (2530) 5 To espye and con- 
syder the condute of hys enemyes. 2568 Grafton Chron. I I. 
^4 To view and espie both the numl ier and conduit of the 
English men. 2509 Puttenham Eng. Poesle ii, iv, (Arb.) 
259 Conduict of whole armies. 

7. 2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 194 The conduct of the arrere- 

f uard. 2665 Manley Grotins* Lo^o-C. Warres 103 The 
)uke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army, 2769 
Robertson CItas. V, V. n. 284 'The conduct of these troops 
was committed to Andrew de Foix. 1812 Examiner 9 Nov. 
720/1 Palm then took the Conduct of the vessel, 
fb. of^Q person commanding. Obs. 
a. 15;^ Rastell Pasiyme, H ist. France (1811174 Frenche- 
men, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 2575 
Brieff Disc. Troub. Franckford 186 Beinge in the conduite 
off the lion off the tribe off juda. 

7. ^ 1388 Shaks. Tii. A. iv. iv. 65 They hither march 
amaine, vnder conduct of Liiciius. 2649 Milton f.ikon. 122 
The Parlament durst not leave an Army to lus conduct. 
2726 Cavallier Mem. n. 153 My Men. .reposed great Con- 
fidence in my Conduct. 2774 J. Bryant Myth&L 1. 380 The 
emigi'ants from most parts went under tlieir conduct, 

6 . The action or manner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any business, perform- 
ance, process, course, etc.); direction, manage- 
ment. t Formerly said of the management of a 
fan, cane, or other article carried, 
a. u/'the business, or thing ; or alml. 
ct. 1454 Paston Lett. No. 222 I. 310 That by your wysdom 
and gode conduyt that ye woldehelp beereowte thys mater. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 52 Iiino takynge in hande the 
conduytte of this werke. 2330 Palsgr. 208/1 Conduyete of 
a mater, 2548-50 Hall Chron. Hen. V, 50 'The conduyt 
and ordre of thys dolorous dole [Hen. V.’s funeral]. 
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: -y* ^ Bacon (J .), In the conduct and manage of actions. 
f(S34W. li^wuYT tr. Baizac^s Lett. y^MoTQ trouble then 
vou should find m governing the whole world, if God had 
left It to your conduct. 1712-4 Pope Hape Lack iv. 124 Of 
amber snuff-box justly vain, And the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. 1734 tr. RoUm's Am. Hist. (1827J I. 130 
May serve us for models in the conduct of our lives. 1844 
Arnold in Stanley Life <§• Corr. I. vii. 332 Those engaged 
in the conduct of the .school i860 Emerson {Htle)Ths. Con- 
duct of Life. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xli. 05 
Directions were given for the conduct of the handkerchief. 
1888 Bryce A^ner. Commw. II. I 269 Nothing to do with 
the conduct of city affairs. 

fb. ^the person conducting. OBs. rare. 

1475 Bk. Hohlesse {xZ6o) 7 It mo.st be done, .by the conduyt 
and counceile of the most sage approuved men of a reaume. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts i. 23 Chosen by all the 
Company, but by the Conduct of the Apostles. 

t e. Gardening. Management of plants in cul- 
tivation ; culture. Obs. 

17m London & Wise Compi. Gard. xxxil (keadinf), Of 
the Conduct or Culture of Fig-trees. 1772 Ann. Reg. 117 
It is true, such a conduct cannot, like the culture of corn 
and grass, be general. 

. d. Painting. Management of the parts of a 
work of art ; mode of treatment, execution. Also 
iransf. of literary work. (Cf, Conduct v. 7.) 

1758 H. Walpole Cat at. Ray at A utkors (1759) 1 . 23 All the 
subjects were religious ; all the conduct farcical. 1786 Sir 
J. Reynolds xiii. (1876) 77 He perfectly understood 
.. the conduct of the back-ground. 1790 Cath. Graham 
Lett. Educ. 347 The conduct of her story is well conceived. 
1825 Macaulay Ess. Milton (1854) 1 . 7 Tlie book of Job. , 
in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his [.^Eschylus’] dramas. 1859 Gullick & Timbs 
Paint. 146 Respecting the conduct of works in fresco. 

•f* 7 . Aptitude for leadership or management ; 
good generalship ; skill in managing affairs; prac- 
tical tact and address ; discretion. Obs. 

This was the main sense in the 17th c., when the apposi- 
tion or contrast of courage and conduct was one of the com- 
monplaces of biography. 

a. a- 1533 Ld. Berners Huon i. i God had gyuen hym the 
. . wyt and conduyt so to do. 1^5-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Auspicmm^ By his nianhode and conduite. 

-y. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 169 A generall of command Sc 
conduct. 1648 Evelyn Carr. (1857) HI. 13 Some person 
of conduct and quality.^ 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. iv. 165 
No ways inferiour to his Adversary either in Courage, or 
Conduct. 1700 Dryden Fables, A jax UL 591 Thus con- 
duct won the prize when courage fail’d. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1756) 252 Owing to the Prudence and Conduct of the 
Lora Mayor. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. i. 19 The various 
tribes of Britons posses.sed valour without conduct. 1815 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. 483 His Royal Highness 
..distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. 

8. Manner of conducting oneself or one’s life ; 
behaviour ; usually with more or less reference to 
its moral quality (good or bad). (Now the lead- 
ing sense.) [So F. conduite in Corneille, 1651.] 
1673 S. C. Art ^Complaisance 152 A father speaking of 
<he conduct of his son, says that till then, he had had no 
cause to complain, c 1709 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
(1S03) I. 128 Such conduct is full as base as beating a poor 
wretch who has his hands tied. 1710 — Lett. 25 Apr. 1721 
— Lett, to Ctess Mar iBohn) IL 331 His conduct towards 
me is . . infamous. 1729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 
16 That we bring our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty. 1755 Johnson, Behaviour .. $ Conduct general 
pjractice. 1774 Goldsm, Reial. 46 His conduct still right, 
with his argument wrong 1777 Burke Lei. Sheriffs of 
Bristol Wks, 1842 I. 221 , 1 trusted to profession, when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. iii. 242 The clergy. .claimed the privileges 
of saints, while their conduct fell below the standard of 
that of ordinary men. 

; b. (with tz) A piece of behaviour, a proceeding 
{obs.) ; a course of conduct {rare). 

1706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. t6i Making 
sh^ observations upon a conduct he saw, which he never 
expected. 1774 Burke Ca-rr. {1844) I. 486 A conduct which 
is not, perhaps, exactly justifiable to prudence. 1818 Jas. 
Mill India II, v. v. 497 A conduct which demanded 
the most serious consideration. 1859 Bright Sp. htdia 
I Aug., An improved conduct on the part of the English . . 
towards the Natives of India. 

III. 0 . Conveyance, carriage {ohs^ \ convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; ^ Conduit 6. 

a 1618 Raleigh Observ. Magnif. Cities in Rem. (1651) 38 
A place of Safetie. .commooiousness for Navigation and 
Conduct, for the attainment of plentie of all good things. 
1847 South CAelius' Snrg. 1 . 71 1 The restoration of the 
natural ducts, and the conduct of the fluids from the fistulas. 

• f 10 . An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct; an artificial 
reservoir or structure whence water is made to 
issue, a fountain. Obs. Now Conduit 1-2, q.v. 

tU. A channel, passage, means of communica- 
tion. Obs. Now Conduit 3-5, q.v. 

IV. 12 . Cofnb. Conduct-book, a book in which 
a record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, etc. is kept ; sfec. in U. S. navy ; conduct- 
mark, a mark given for good, or forfeited for bad, 
conduct in schools, etc. ; t conduct- pipe, see 
Conduit-pipe. Also Conduct-money. 

Conduct, sbt ^ : see next. 

•Conduct, fa.pple., a., and Also 5 con- 
dite, 5-6 conduit, (6 condoke, -duke), [ad. L. 
conduct-us hired, pa, pple. of conduch‘e to lead to- 
gether, etc., also to hire : see Conduce, In early 
use a. F. pple.] 
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f A. pa. pph. and ppl. a. Ohs* 

1 . Hired : see Conduct v. 10, Conduce 2. 

a. as pa. pph. 

X476 Froclam. in York Mysi. Introd. 37 pat no plater 
be conducte and reteyned to plaie but twise on |>e day. 1483 
Gold. Leg. 154/2 A man beyng conducte & hyred 
of Justyn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. {W. de W. 1531) 53 [He] hath 
conducte or hyred vs as his workmen for the peny of glory. 

b. as adj. in Conduct priest \ cf. B. 2. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 52 But for he synne of S3rmonye may 
vnnese or neuer be fled in swilk herfor conduct 

I^estis are reprouid of he lawe. 1474 Will of Marckall 
(Somerset Ho.s, Euery conducte preeste, 

2 . pa. pple. Conducted. 

^ * 43 ® [see Condite pa. pple.}. e 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 508 Blessed be the good lorde that hathe 
conduytte you hether. 1620 Shelton iv. xv. II. 190 
Conduct by this lovely Damsel. 

B. sb. A hired person, a hireling, 

+ 1 . A hired workman or employe; esp. (as it 
appears) in a bakehouse. Obs. 

a 1483 Lib. Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790} 60 T^s clerke 
takyth none othe at the countyng bourd as an ofiycer, but 
as a conduyte. 1525-6 Ckurchw. Acc. in Brit. Mag. 
XXXIV. iSo Payd vnto the iij Condokes ffor heruest, 1526 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 209 That there should be encreased 
one conduite in the office of the bakehouse. 1610 Ibid. 330 
Bakehouse. — WilliamTyckenor, conducte; wages 4;^ xxs. yd. 
1647 Hawaru Crowtt Rev. 29 {Royal Bakeiwuse), Fourc 
Conducts : Fee a peice per diem, 4.^. 

1 2 . A conduct priest ; a hired or salaried chap- 
lain ; esp. one engaged to read prayers in the 
chapel of a college, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Obs . ; but see b. 

[In Camb. Univ. Calejtdar the ‘Conduct' still appears at 
King’s Coll, in 1852; in the Calendar of 1853 he is the 
‘ Chaplain ’ ; at Trinity Coll, the name last appears in 1819.] 
1499 Will of Fovey Ho.^, Euery prest being a 

conducte w‘ in the said churche, 1574 T. Cartwright P'ull 
Declar. 149 One or more chaplaines and cbnductes are 
hired to reade the seruice at the houres appointed. 1576 
Grindal Wks. (1843) 181 Item, You shall inquire of the 
doctrine and judgment of all. .vicars, petty canons, deacons, 
conducts, singing-men, choristers. 1830 Bp. Monk Life 
Bentley (1833) I. 218 Dr. Bentley chose a lajrmaii as one of 
the four Sacellani or Conducts, whose duty it is to read 
prayers daily in the College chapel [Trin. Coll. Camb.]. 

b. Still used as the name of the chaplains at 
Eton College. 

1563-87 Foxe a, if M. (1684) HI. 583 Who first being 
brought up in the School of Eaton, was aftei-ward Scholar, 
and then Conduct in the Kings Colledge at Cambridge. 
1737 H. Walpole in Etoniana v. 80 Standing over against 
a Conduct to be catechised. W. L. C. ibid. i. 21 One 
of the chaplains or conducts of the college. 

Condtict (k/nd»'kt), V. Forms a. 5-6 con- 
du.yt(e, -dute, 6 -duit(e. 0 . 4-5 -dyte, 5 -dite, 
6 -dyth. 7. 5-6 -ducte, 6- eonduot, I*a. pple. 
-ed ; formerly Conduct ; see prec. 

[Of this, as of Conduct sb., two (or, at length, 
three) types have been in use: viz. conduyt-en, 
i. F. conduit f -tie (:— L. condttci-usy -<z), pa. pple. 
of condui-re L. conduc^re (see Conduce) ; often 
phonetically reduced to condute, and to con- 
dite, condyte, condyth, condeth ; but finally, in 15- 
i6th c., assimilated to the L. ppl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of these were so 
different, that they might he considered distinct 
words ; for the sake of the history they are here 
treated together. There are several other repre- 
sentatives of L. conducte, immediately, or through 
French, for which see Conduce v.Ji 

I. To lead, guide. 

1. trans. To go with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one) ; to lead, escort, guide. 

a. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 34 The kyngand hys companye 
. .folowed the byrde whyche conduyted them. ^1533 Im. 
Berners Huoji xx. 58, I shall go with hym to ayde and to 
condute hym. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. m. They were at 
last conduited to Baia. 

B- c 1400 Maundev. (Cott.) viii. (1839) 82 To condyte me 
fro cytee to cytee. c 1430 Ayr Gener. iKoxb.) 8631 He you 
condite, my swete fere. 1521 Fisher Wks. 315 Moyses 
and Aaron to condyth that people thurgh the deserte. 

7. 1490 Ckxtox Eneydos vi. 29 To brynge and conducte 
you in to some other place of sm-ete. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 The sterre .. conductyn|:e and leadyng 
them to the sauyour, 1611 Bible Acts xvii. 15 They that 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Athens. 17Z7 Swift 
Gulliver iii. ii. 184 As they conducted me up the stairs. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plante m. i. 357 Let u.s conduct 
him home. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiil 263, I 
know not where we shall find a better guide to conduct us. 

b. trafisf Of a road : To he the way, to ' lead 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 263 Traces of paws .. 
in four different directions .. conducted to the lairs of as 
many lions. Ibid. IL 178 A narrow corridor, .conducted to 
another anti-cavern. 1838 Lytton Alice t. ix. The narrow 
sweep that conducted from the lodge to the house. 

2 . ^g. To guide or direct in a certain course of 
action ; to bring to a place, a particular condition 
or situation, a conclusion, etc. ; to lead, bring. 

a. 1481 Caxton Myrr, i. xiv. 47 Yf he wille iustely and 
rightfully conduyte hym selfe, he may well brynge his herte 
to that. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 366/3 That y® may conduyte 
us to the lyf perraanable. ci5So Croke Ps. cxliii. (Percy 
Soc.) 27 thyne ears perceyue my sute. -And yn thy 
lustice me Condute. 15157 Sarum Primer Giv, Thy good 
spirite shall conduite me into the laude of rightfulness. 
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7. 1586 Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625)24 , 1 have under 

taken to conduct the learner by ex^ple, how to behave 
himselfe. 1638 Rouse (1702)166 A Soul taught 

by Chri.st and highly conducted by the light of his spirit. 
^ 7 ^ RoUiti's Anc. Hist. (1827^ L 72 Such as curiosity 
or idleness conducted to look on. 1770 Junius Lett.xxxvi, 
173 Consider the situations to which you have conducted., 
your royal master. 1876 J. H, Newman Hist. Sk. I. Pref. 
12 Such a work, .may seem without meaning, unless it con- 
ducts the reader to some definite conclusions, 
b. absol. 

183s Browning Paracelsus ni. Wlcs. I. 132 A few Prime 
princi|)les which may conduct to much. 1850 M'Cosh 
Div. Govt. II. L (1874) 86 The skill and benevolence shown 
, .conduct to the belief in a skilful and benevolent cause. 
To train, guide (plants). Obs. rare. 

147s Caxton Jason 92 All the facons of vignes and 
tree.s hyly conduyted by compas. 1764 Harmer Observ. 
XI. iii. 103 Neither he nor any other traveller, .speaks of the 
conducting vines along the sides of their houses. 

II. To lead, command, direct, manage. 

4 . To lead, command, act as commander of (an 
army, etc.). 

j8. c 1450 Merlin 576 The kynge Clarion . .hem did condite 
with a baner as white as snowe, ther-in a reade cross. 

7. 1531 [see Conducting vbl. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
ii. 16 Hasten his Musters, and conduct his powres. a 1714 
Burnet Ovm Time (1823) I. 574 The town of Amsterdam 
was for many years conducted by him as by a dictator. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (T.\_ Cortes himself con- 
ducted the third and smallest division. 1830 ©’Israeli 
C/ios. /, III. viii. 163 When Lord-High-Admiral he con- 
ducted the navy of England without glory. 

5 . a, Afus. To direct (an orchestra, or a musical 
performance) ; see Conductok 5. Also absoL 

1791 Genii. Mag.JCLl. ii. 669 Haydn's new overture, con- 
ducted by himself. 1834 Earl Mount Edgecum be Mns. 
Remiti. ied. 4) 6 At Bath, .for many years he conducted the 
concerts. Mod. There was a performance of Dr. Parry’s 
Oratorio Judith ; the composer conducted. 

b. To lead, take the leading part in, preside 
over and direct (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

1839 in Life ^as. Hamilton iii. (1870V 3:30 He conducted 
family worship- 1886 Car. Hazard Mem. J. L. Bimatt vi. 
1x0, 1 have, .preached twice, conducted a third service this 
evening. 

e. To act as conductor of (an omnibus, etc.). 

6 . To direct, manage, carry on (a transaction, 
process, business, institution, legal case, etc.). 

The notion of direction nr leadership is often obscured or 
lost; e. g. an investigation is conducted by all those who 
take part in it. 

163a Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 28 The Admirall 
(who had fore-thought of the manner of conducting this 
enterprise) had . . furnished his companions with lavelings. 
17ST Labelye Westm. Br. 108 The promoting, forwarding, 
and well conducting the Building of Westminster Bridge. 
1758 S. Hayward Serm. xvii. 528 To conduct every cir- 
cum.stance so as to prevent the designs of Satan from taking 
effect. 1801 Med. J^nl. V. 433 Conducting the Vaccine 
Inoculation with spirit and per.severance throughout the 
navy. 1806 Ibid. XV. 245 The plan on which the generality 
of county hospitals, .are conducted. 1833 Ht. Martineait 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 Conducting the correspondence and 
accounts. 1875 Jevons Money (1878J 168 The difficulties of 
conducting the bullion traffic. 1883 M. D. OsB aldeston 
in Law Times do Oct. 4x0/2 To deprive the suitor of the 
right of conducting his case as he thinks [best], 
b. absol. Obs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 144 This Office, .being a .step to greater 
Preferment, if they know bow to Conduct. 

f 7 . To manage, treat, deal with (the features or 
various details of a work of art); to cany on, 
carry out (the work as a whole), with reference 
to the skill or success with which this is done. Obs. 

1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr. (1769) 46 His Armed Cavalier, .in 
which the brightness and lustre of the armour and horse is 
rarely conducted. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith. 232 
The upper ornamented Part so elegant, and well conducted. 
1776 Sir j. Hawkins Hist. Mus. V. 177 A point, or subject 
of a fugue, which the performer was to conduct at his 
pleasure. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 159 Mr. Dryden 
used to say, he received more light from him [De la Rue] 
in conducting his translation than any other. 1&3 ©e 
Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. {i860) 24 The tools with which the 
workmanship is to be conducted. 

8 . rcjl. To direct one’s actions, comport oneself, 
behave oneself (in a specified way). 

[Cf. F. se condtdre used by Corneille, China, 1639. This 
use is not recorded by Johnson, Todd, or Richardson,] 

1706-10 M. Henry Exp. Gen. xlii. 38 It is bad with a 
family, when children conduct themselves so ill, that their 
parents know not how to trust them. 1742 W. Melmoth 
in Fiizosbome’s Lett. (18201 1 . 13 With what a generous 
tenderness did the British hero conduct himself. 1755 
Johnson Diet., Behave v. n., To act, to conduct one- 
self. [Not s.v. Conduct.} 1815 Wellington 19 June in 
Gurw. Disp. XII. 483 The army never . . conducted itself 
better. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 154 The em- 
peror . . had hitherto conducted himself with the greatest 
address. 1880 Ouida Moths I. 124 No Spanish or Italian 
heroine . . could conduct herself more audaciously, 
b. intr. (for rejl.) Cf, to behave. (O- S.) 

[Called by Bartlett *an offensive barbarism, happily con- 
fined to New England’.] 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will v. 27 foot-n., I say not only 
doing but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing to 
do, sitting still, keeping silence, See. are Instances of Per- 
sons' Conduct. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. v. 40 It has an effect 
to render permanent the seats of those who conduct well. 
1838 Sparks Biog. IX. xi. 316 Mr. Farquhar conducted 
with manly firmness. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 
I. XXV. 401 The First Consul, on this occasion, conduct^ 
with perfect good faith. 
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COlflDUCTOR. 


III. To convey ; to be a channel for. 

9. +a. To convey from one place to another; to 
carry, transport, "b. To convey water, or 

other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 
of the channel. 

a. ^3420 Pallad, m Hush. ix. 175 Make.. pipes it [the 
water] to conduyt. 

13. Merlin xiu. 194 Theire squyers were gon be- 

fore with the cariage . . and lete it be condited by men of 
the same contrey. 

7* 2S3S Acl Hen. VI I Ho.. 3 Fisher men .. vse com- 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fyshe to. .Kyngstone. i8o3 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 
115 They conducted water across hills and vallies. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Brooke Fami v. 58 Air would be conducted 
into the recesses of the groves. 

c. Physics. Of a body; To convey through its 
particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity) ; to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for, 

1740 Desaguliers in Trans. XLI. 640 In order to 
conduct Electricity along any non-electric Body. 3770 
J. L. Winn ibid. LX. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening. 3830 Brands Ckem. L 68 Glass is a non- 
conductor when cold, but conducts when red hot. 1830 
Herschel iS’rz/zf. Nat. Phil. n. vi. (1851) 161 Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst. 3860 Tyndall Glac. ii. ii. 240 When these 
motions are communicated from particle to particle of the 
body the heat is said to be conducted. 

IV. Obs. senses Conduce. 

flO, To hire, engage for reward ; « Conduce 2, 
Obs. [L. conducere.\ 

3476-1526 [see Conduct 01. a. i]. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(18^) 8 The Duke.. conducted and waged certeyne menne 
of warre and shippes and. -sailed into England. 1355 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem.^ III. App. xlvii. 143 They are . . in some 
part of their depositions., conducted, subornate, instructed, 
fll. *= Conduce 5. Obs, rare. 

1685 P. Henry in Diaries <5* Lett. fiSSa) 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in going. 

Conducted (k^ndo-ktecl), ppL a. [f. Conduct 

V. + -ED k] Led, managed, behaved, etc. : see vb. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 34 My joy-conducted 
feet, it. Lagrange's Chem. I. 23 Conducted caloric. 
3856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1. iv. 129 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 3875 Jevons Money (1878) 
91 Well-conducted foreign mints. 

Conductibility (kffedtJktibi-Hti). [f. next -i- 
-ITY ; cf. mod.F. conductibiUti,\ 

1. Capacity for conducting (heat, etc.) ; conduct- 
ivity. 

3842 Grove Corr.^ Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 42 A direction of 
greater conductibility [of heat], 3869 Mrs. Somerville 
Molec. Sci. 1. ii. 77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
depends on unequal conductibility in different directions. 

2. Capacity of being conducted, rare. 

1S47 Worcester Wheatstone. cxS 6 o Faraday 
Forces Nat, yf. 143 For the purpose of shewing the conduct- 
ibility of this power through some bodies. 

Couductible (k^ndit>*ktibl), a. [mod. f. L. 
conduct- ppl. steni + -BLE ; so in mod.F.] 

1, Capable of conducting (heat, electricity, etc.). 

z:3865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc.h 229/1 Gutta-percha, wax, 

elastic moulds., made conductible by the battery process. 

2. Capable of being conducted, 

3847 Worcester cites Wheatstone. 

Couductilitj (kf?ndnkti-liti), rare, [f, CON- 

Ducr r;., after ductility = Conductivity. 

3883 Romanes in TiTnes 4 Dec. 10/6 By conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of disturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys, Meiempiric 63 Malleability, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity, 

Cond'acting (k^ad27‘ktiq), vbl. sb. [-inq I.] 
The action of the verb Conduct ; leading, guid- 
ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

3537 in Lodge Illusir. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 20 For her 
conduitinge, and honorabill conveyaunce. 3533 Elyot Gov, 
1. xi, For the conductynge and well ordring of hostes or 
armyes. 3793 Smeaton Fdystone L, § 60 Such a plan for 
the future conducting of this structure, as might,. have 
preserved it for a number of years. i88x Athen^Mn aS 
Mar. 437/3 With regard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
. . He is a chef orchestra of rare merit. 

CoJidu'Ctiiig,///. a. [-INO ^.] That conducts ; 
see the verb. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v, (3682) 198 Our conducting Turks. 
3710 Norris Chr. Prud. L 7 There is a conducting Rule, 
and a Regulating Rule. Insir. A Reg-. Cavalry 

(1813) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. 3800 tr. Lagrange's Ckem. I. 274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. 

b. Physics. Having the power of conducting 
heat, etc.; of or pertaining to conduction: esp. 
used of conductors of electricity. 

^ 1737 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 394 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv'd the Electricity. 3833 N. 
Arnott /’Ajj/wVj (ed. 5) II. rio Its little capacity for neat, 
and ready conducting power. *885 Watson k Burbury 
Math. Th. Electr, ^ Magn. I. 93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
its inner surface. 

Conductioi]. (k^ndp-kjan). [ad, L. conduction- 
SMt n. of action from conducire to corLdnctt 
-TON, So mod. F. conduction ttom 13th c. 
(Littrd).] 


I, fl. Leading, guidance, conveyance (^that 
which leads, or is led) ; »« Conduct sb. 1. 

3543 Act 33 Hen, VI II., c. 35 The saufe conduction, lead- 
ynge, and bringing of all saintuary menne. .to the foresaide 
citie of Westchester. 3602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 154 b, 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding and craggy 
path. 3652 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (t66o) 153 This lead- 
ing of God's Spirit must [not] be a, .momentary, transient 
conduction. 1653 Gloria ^ Narcissus I. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 
f 2 . Leadership, command, esp. military or naval 
{of the person commanding, or of the army, etc., 
commanded) ; — Conduct sb, 5. Obs. 

3553 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. n. (Arb.) 338 The 
reule, governaunce, and conduction of the whole armye. 
3577-87 Hohnshed Sc. C/imi.(i8o6)II. 223 English horse- 
men under the conduction of the lord William Evers, 
1634 Raleigh Hist. World v. ii. § 3. 588 Had they not sub- 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. a 164a 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 374/2 Chosen . . 
as the Master is for the Conduction of his Snip. 

1 8 . The carrying on, management or direction 
(of an affair, etc.) ; —Conduct sb. 6 . Obs. 

3565 Act 8 Eliz. c. 13. § I The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the Trinity-house, .chafed with the Conduction 
of the Queen’s Majesty's Navy Royal. 3609 Tourneur 
P'rm. Poem 314 The right conduction Of his affaires. 3644 
Ffih of Nov. Pref. 3 U nder the conduction and direction 
of their tyrannie. ^ 1841 Catlin N. A mer. Ind.\ tSi4) I - xii, 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

1 4 . Aptitude for leading, or for managing affairs ; 
generalship, management, skill ; *- Conduct sb. 7. 

a 3577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 3580 North Plutarch 493 (R.j) The 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man in his 
time. 3614 Raleigh Hist, World 1. 100 So greate a works 
. .could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II, 6. The conducting of (liquid through a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
processes, e. g. the movement of sap in plants. 

3612 Brerewood Lang. Sf Relig. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Palladius, in their conduction of waters, require . . that, in 
proceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
foot of descending.^ 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. The cause 
of withering is the interruption in the conduction of water 
from below. 

6. Physics, The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve- force from particle to particle of a sub- 
stance. (The chief current sense.) 

1834 W. C. Wells Ess. Deav (1866)87 Losing more quickly 
its heat by conduction. 3855 Bain Senses Sf Lit. i. ii. § 12 
(1864) 40 We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. 3881 Maxwell Electr. <§• 
Magn. 1. 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body.. to be electrified by conduction. 

III, 1 7 . Hiring. Obs. exc. in Rom. Latv. 

3538 A herd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Tuechyng the conductioun 
and feyng of the menstrallis. 3540 Acts Jos. V (1597) 
§ III {/leading) Anentis conduction of craftes-men, a x6x8 
Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 7^ The making of such a 
bargain {locaiio} is called Conduction. 1645 Ussher Body 
Div. (1647) 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for the use of the thing, x88o Muirhead tr. Instil. 
Gains m. § 144 It is also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction when I have given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return. 

OoudXLCtitiotis (kf^ndz^kti'J^s), a. [f. L. con- 
ducticius^ f. conduct-.^ ppl. stem of conduclre^ in 
sense to ‘hire*: see -iTious.] Hired, employed 
for wages or reward ; open to hire, kept for hire. 

3607 Schol. Disc, agsf, Antichr, i. iii. 150 Auncient times 
..allowed not a Conductkious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. 1666 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed. 2) 2 Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 190 Neither 'Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates ; but Persons entirely conductitious, 
and removeable at Pleasure. 38x8 Svd. Smith Wks. (1867) 
I. 243 Any of the conductitious penmen of government, 
3880 Bp. Carlisle in Macm. Mag. No. 246. 478 Horses . . 
proprietary and conductitious. .in Cambridge. 

Conductive (k^ndt^'ktiv),t3. [f. L. type *€on- 
ductiv-uSy t conduct- y ppl, stem ; conductify -ive 
occurs in F. of 15th c, : see -ivE.] 

1 1 , Having the property of conducting or leading 
{lit. and fig.). Obs. exc. as in 3. 

^ 3528 PK'exie.i. Saleme's Regim. O ivb, Wyne that is gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. ^3643 W. Cartwright 
Ordin. in. v, I feel a film come oT mine eyes. . I must look 
out an animal conductive, I mean a dog. 1654 Charleton 
Physio logia 30 The existence of the Final ever attesting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause, 

*t2, «CONDUCIVJB!. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age led. They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion of each other. 

8. Phyncs. Having the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
energy (as heat, electricity, etc.), 

1840 \Vhewell Philos. Induct. Sc. I, p. cxiii, Bodies are 
conductive ; and their property is conductivity. 1869 Mrs, 
Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. 1, 5 Copper is always employed., 
on account of its superior conductive power. xMx Arm- 
strong in Nature No. 619. 453 The conductive system of 
the nerves, 

Goadu'otively iztfz/ , by means of conduction. 

3870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 56 Charging by contact or 
conductively as it is termed. 

Conductivity (kpndspkti-viti). Physics, [f. 
Conductive + -IT Y : cf, activity^ nativity^ etc.] 
Conductive quality ; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, etc. ; espy with reference to its degree. 


3837 Whrwell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) H* 3^2 Modified 
by the conductivity or conducting ^ower. 3863 Tyndall 
Heat ix, 237 The melting distance furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the bar, i88x Nature No._ 620. 465 
(Crystalline media possessing different conductivities in 
different direction.^. 

Co'uduot-money. [See Conduct sb.^ I.] 

1 . Hist. Money to pay for the expense of conduct- 
ing to the rendezvous at the coast each man fur- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King’s army ; 
also, an impost exacted under this head by Charles L 
when governing without a Parliament. See also 
Coat-money. 

35x2 Indent, m Archied. XI. 162 Also the said soldiers, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of our sovereign Lord 
conduct-money, 3523 in W. H, Turner .SV/rrA Rec. Oxford 

t 3 Paid for xx sowdiars cunndy^t monay to dover. 3^3 
iAMBARDE Lireu. IV. IV. (1588) 481 If any person hamng 
charge of men . . haue not paied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony. 1640 yrnt. Ho. 
Comm. II. 50 To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. 1649 
Milton Eikon. i. (1851) 338 Such illegal actions . . as Com- 
pulsive Knighthoods, Cote, Conduct and Ship -mony. 
2860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 225, 

2 . Money paid for the necessary travelling expenses 
of seamen for the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation.^ 

170a Royal Proclam. 3 Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. yjqsft 
Conduct-Money, according to the Practice of tlie Navy, 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen, 1793 Nelson m 
Nicolas (1S45) I. 303 To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captain Patrick Lynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct money from the places they 
re.spectively enter with me. 

3 . Money paid to a witness for his travelling 
expenses to and from the place of trial. 

3864 in Wharton Laiv Lex. (ed. 3' ; and in ordinary use. 

Conductor Forms; a, 3 con- 

duyt(t)otir, -ditonr, 6 -duyter, -duiter, 5-8 
-ducter, 6 7 -ductour, 6- -ductor, [Two types : 
a. M E. conduitouTy a. OF, conduitor, -our, -euri-iL. 
conductor' eniy agent-n, from conducLre to Conduct. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 
spelt condtdcteur in 1 4-1 5th c., and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form coiuiucteur (14th c. 
in Littr^) after L. Hence, in Eng. also, 0, con- 
ductOTy in conformity with the Latin.] 

I. A person, etc. that conducts, leads, guides, etc. 
1 . One who leads, guides, or escorts ; a leader, 
guide {lit. and fig.). 

3483 Caxton Godfrey lE. E, T. S.) H. iheudin^, Faynyng 
to be a trewe conduytottr and guyde. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 71b, The sterre of grace as our chefe 
conductour and gouernour. <1x530 Everyman in Hazl. 
Dodsl. I. 126 0 ransomer and redeemer ! Of all the world 
hope and conduyter. 163a Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
37 The conductors-backe of the she-slave. 3684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. n. 344 Pray do you go along with us, I will be your 
Conductor. 3774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. itjq6i IV, 275 The 
elephant’s conductor is usually mounted upon its neck. 
1836 Dickens d'A Boz, Visit to N’etvgaie, Following our 
Conductor. . we arrived at a small door. 

fb. One who brings or procures, a bringer. 
Obs. rare. c. One who introduces. 

3683 Crowne Hen. VI, m. 37 Thou hast been conductor 
of my shame. 3802 A nn, Reg. 176 The per-wns intrusted 
to swear others, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were termed conductors. 

1 2 . One who conveys or carries goods, a carrier. 
<73530 Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryi. (38x4) 63 They toke 
al the stuffe, and dyd bette and iltrete the>Tn that were 
conductours therof. 1622 Malynes Latv-Merch. 148 
Goods and merchandises sent by land, .by the Conductors 
or Carriers to Venice, Frankford, or any other places. 

8. Mil. ‘ An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct depdts or magazines from one 
place to another’ (Ciabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; see also quot. 
1778. 

3650 R. Elton Milif. Art (1668) 224 The Commissioner 
that hath the charge,, hath for his assistence 24 Conductors 
or more, according to the number of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed. 3661 J. B. Brief insir. Exerc, 
Cavalry 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draught Hor.ses and Ammunition. 3745 GentL Mag. 
Artillery. .Wounded, i Conductor, 2 Serjeanns, i Corporal. 
3778 Mint. Dict.y Conductors are a.ssistants given to the 
commissary of the stores, to receive or deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by turns, when in 
Garrison, and to look after the ammunition waggons when 
in the field, 3808 Wellington 8 Aug. in Giirw. Pw/. 
IV. 73 One clerk of stores who is also Paymaster, and five 
conductors of stores, 

b. By Royal Warrant of nth Jan., 1879, 
ductor s of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of ‘ Warrant Officers ’ ; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, much in the same way 
as a Subaltern Officer is. 

3870 Queen's Regulations, Duties of Conductors f 4 f 7 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
coips will supply the place of subaltern officers when re- 
quired, but they will not sit as members of Courts of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. 

II. A commander, director, manager. 

1 4 , A commander, leader {esp. military or naval). 
Obs. See Conduct v. 4. 
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ci4^ Merlin 39^ A goode conditour that sette light by 
thexse enmyes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 203/1 Due and 
conduytour of thoste. 01490 - Blanchardyn 158 Men 
of armes. .C)f the whiche ben conducters & chieff rulers, 
kyng of fryse, etc 1535 Eden Decades 59 Lupus 
Oianus the conductor of one of the shippes of Nicuesa. 
15^ Sir J. ^yth Disc. JV capons 46 Archers on horseback 
under their Laptaines or conductours. 1624 Darcie JBirth 
^ Heresies m. 12 lephta ludge, and Conductor of the 
Israelites. 1649^ Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixv. (1739) 138 They 
came in a warlike manner, under one conducter, whom 
Aey called a King. 2864 Kirk Chas. Boldll. iv. iii. 420 
The conductors or commanders of companies, received 
their commissions from the duke. 

5 . One who conducts or manages (a businesSj 
undertaking, journal, etc.) ; see Conduct v. 6. 

1634 w. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. Q& You precede in the 
affaires of Lurope, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1733 SiwoLLpr Ci. Fathom (1813) II. no One 
would have imagined he had been conductor to Madam 
Cmherma frt^ his cradle. 1790 Beatson Nav. ff Mil. 
Mem. I, 1 81 This glorious enterprize, does the conductors 
of It the greatest honour. 1799 Med. yrnl 1 . 423 fLetter] 
To the Conductors of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
1843 Miall Nonconf. III. 1 No effort on the part of its 
conductors, will be wanting to render it an interesting 
journal. ^ 1834 Iomunson Arago's Asiron. 91 He sent a 
communication to the conductors of the Berlin Observatory. 

6. Mus. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of the music by motions of a baton 
or of the hands. 


Now alway.s distinguished from the leader or player of 
the principal instrument (usually the first violin) in an 
omhestra; the two functions were formerly not clearly 
differentiated. A historical account is given in Grove Diet. 
Mus. S.V. 


1784-S ^nn. Register 334 Conductor, Joah Bates, Esq. 
2820 in Grove Diet. Mus. s.v., The programmes of the 
Philharmonic Society (founded 1813) for the first seven 

years always end with . . ‘ Leader Mr. , Pianoforte Mr. 

’ . . With the second concert of 1820 (March 20) the 

announcement changes to ‘ Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti ; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Cramer’. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 173 Our conductor (to borrow a musical term; is but a 
little farmer’s second .son. Philharm. Soc. Programme 
((Jrove), Conductor, Signor Costa. 

7 . The official who has charge of the passengers, 
collects fares, and generally directs the proceedings, 
on an omnibus, tram-car, or (in U. S.) railroad train 
( = F. conducUur). guard on an English rail- 
way has similar but less comprehensive functions.) 

1837 Penny Mag. 31 Mar. 117 He who hangs behind— 
who opens the door and receives the money . . is conductor 
or, in the vulgar tongue, cad. 2851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 
(1861 ) III. 355 (Hoppe) ‘ I’m a conductor now, but wouldn’t 
be long behind a ’bus, if it wasn’t fromneces.sity.’ 2836 E. 
With Railroad Accidents 90 Want of communication be- 
tween the conductor and the engine driver. 2873 S. Smith 
Romance of the Rail (N. Y.) 9 Nor will a prudent Con- 
ductor leave the depot without the final ‘ all aboard ’. 2882 
Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1 . 90 ‘Conductor’ for ‘guard’. 
2889 Lond, Gaz. 30 Apr. 2381/1 ( Tramway Bye-laws) The 
conductor of each carriage shall enforce the.se Bye-laws 
and Regulations. 

III. 8. One who hires ; a lessee, farmer, tenant. 
[Only as Latin.] 

2652 Needham tr. Selden* s Mare Cl. 87 To hecom a hirer 
or Conductor of the Sea. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), C<7»- 
ductor (L.), a Tenant that Rents a House, or Lana; an 
Undermker of Work for Hire. 2875 Poste Gains in. (ed. 2) 
423 It is the locator who pays the price and the conductor 
who pe rforms the service. 2880 Muirhead Gains 538. 

I V . A thing that conducts, forms a channel, etc. 
9 . Anything that conducts, leads, or guides ; a 

channel by which water, etc. is conducted. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 166 This lake . . is supposed 
to be the .source or conductor of one branch of the river 
Bourbon. 2840 yml. R. Agric, Soc. I. in. 347 The main 
conductors and large drains. 2832 Seidel Organ 53 Some- 
times .. the upper-board contains a number of holes, from 
which tubes project, into which the pipes are placed, .called 
conductors. 2870 T. Holmes Syst. Snrg. (ed. 2) IV. 1045 
A staff. .to act as a guide or conductor for the knife to 
enter the bladder. 2882 Pall Mall G. 6 July 6/2 That the 
Congo will be the chief conductor of trade into the centre 
of Africa. 

b. A medium which transmits or conveys any 
disease or other condition. 

1807 Med. yrnl. XVI 1 . 109 This impurity of the air did 
not serve as a conductor of contagion. 2878 tr. Ziemsseds 
Cycl. Med. XV 11 . 26 The non-bleeder women in bleeder 
families are in fact the most frequent and most efficient 
‘ conductors ’ (Vieli, Grandidier) of haemophilia. 

d" 10 . Surg. An instrument formerly used in litho- 
tomy as a guide for the introduction of the forceps 
into the bladder, a gorget. Obs. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2847 South tr. Chelins 
■Surg. II. 572 The gorget, conductor or dilator was then 
entered on the groove of the staff, the staff drawn back, 
and the neck of the bladder enlarged with the gorget. Ibid, 
IL 579 The left hand grasped the male conductor and the 
right carried the female, guided by the male, into the 
bladder. 

11 . Physics. A substance having the property of 
conducting or permitting the passage of heat, 
electricity, or other form of energy : see Cojsjduct v. 
9 c. Hence c.^ had r., non-conductor. 

X74S W. Watson in JPhil. Treats. XLIII. 482 note., I call 
non-electrics or Conductors of Electricity those bodies., 
such as wood, animals living or dead, Metals, etc, 2732 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 260 The terms electric per se 
and non-electric should be laid aside as improper . . the 


terms conductor and non-conduct or supply their place. 

1800-8 Henry Epit. Ckem. led. 5( 36 Water is a con- 
ductor, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric. i8ia 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos.'jZ Gasses are worse conductors 
[of heat] than fluids, and fluids than solids. 2873 B. Stew- 
art Conserv. Force iii. 61 Metal is a conductor, while glass 
is an insulator, or non-conductor, of electricity. 

12 . A device or arrangement (e. g. a wire, rod, or 
the like) for conducting electricity ; that jiart of a 
cable, etc., by which the electricity is conducted. 

*737 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 293 , 1 call Con- 
ductors^ those strings, to one end of which the rubb’d Tube 
is applied. Ibid. 306 If a long Non-electrical String be 
fasten’d to an Electrical per se. and extended to a great 
distance . . all Bodies fasten’d at the End of it will become 
electrical .. This String we have called the Conductor of 
Electricity. ^ 1863 Wvnter Subtle Brains 332 The gutta- 
percha covering, which formed the water-tight envelope to 
the wire, became so soft that it allowed the conductor to 

f et out of the centre. 2879 Prescott Sp. Telephone p. iii, 
n 1837, Steinheil discovered, .that the earth would serve as 
a conductor, thereby saving one wire in forming a circuit. 

b. The name of certain parts of a frictional 
electric machine ; particularly, of a massive pecu- 
liar-shaped piece of brass, insulated and fixed to 
the stand, for collecting the electricity ; often 
termed the prime conductor. 

2731 Franklin Exper. Electr. 50, I have a large prime 
conductor made of several thin sheets of Fuller’s paste- 
board. 2880 Gordon Electr.^ 4- Magn. (1883; I. 9 On turn- 
ing the handle [of the friction machine], the conductor 
becomes highly charged with positive electricity. 2882 
Watts Diet. Ckem. II. 379 On turning the cylinder, the 
glass acquires positive electricity, the cushion and the brass 
conductor attached to it negative electricity, and jhe posi- 
tive charge of the glass is transferred to the prime con- 
ductor. 

e. Short for lightning-conductor', a pointed 
metallic rod fixed to the summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric electricity away 
into the earth (or sea) ; a lightning-rod. 

2770 J. L. Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 188 An account of 
the appearance of Lightning on a Conductor. 1822 Byron 
Let. to Moore Nov., The conductor (Franklin’s) of my 
house was struck by a thunderbolt. 1884 W. L. Carpenter 
Energy in Nat. 95 Care should be taken . . that their lower 
ends lead into damp ground ; the neglect of this . . will 
make the best-laid conductor practically useless. 

Conductorial (kf?nd»kto®*rial), a. nonce-wd. 
[f. prec. + : cf. editorial. (Med.L. has con- 

ductorius.)'] Of or pertaining to a conductor. 

1853 Dickens Lett. <ed. 2) I. 334 Keep ‘Household 
Words ’ imaginative is the solemn and continual Conduc- 
torial Injunction. 

Conductorship (k^nd^’ktarjip). [f. Con- 
ductor + -SHIP.] The office or function of a con- 
ductor ; direction, directorship. 

2818 Blachw. Mag. III. 250 Never was ea.sier Conductor- 
ship. 2863 Aihenseum No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical con- 
ductorahip. 2868 Mom. Star 4 June The band of the 
ist Life Guards, .under the conductorship of Mr. Waterson. 
Conductory (k^ndt^Ltori), a. [f. L. conduc- 
tori-us (used in ined.L.), f. conductor-em : see -ory] 
Having the property of conducting. 

2864 in Webster. 

Couductress (k/nd»'ktres). [fem. of Con- 
ductor : ef. F, conducteresse (15th c.) : see -Ess.] 

1. A female conductor, leader, or guide. 

2624 Ford Sun*s Darling Be my conductress : I’ll 
fly this place in secret. 2827 Moore Epicur. x. 11839) 90, I 
felt the pace of my conductress quicken. 1861 Dickens 
Gi. Expect, viii, My young conductress locked the gate. 
fig, 2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. iv, Theology is the 
best conductress. 2809 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXVII. 456 Can’t advance further than his conductress 
Providence permits. 

+ b. A female carrier. Obs. 

vj-jz Town 4* Country Mag. 123 The conductress of the 
parcel. 

2 . A female manager or director, f Formerly, 
also, a woman who conducted the education and 
* breeding ’ of any one, a governess. 

2760 Foote Minor iii. i. The mistress . . professed the 
same principles with my infamous conductress. 1772 
Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 10 June, Let. iii. Your aunt is 
not the sole conductress of this machine. 2802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Mile. Panache (1832) 273 The b^ful influence of 
lady Augusta’s attendant and conductress 1861 tr. 

[ boldt in Sat. Rev. 18 May 513 , 1 receive letters from aspir- 
I ing poets, .conductresses of benevolent institutions, 

t Oonductrice. Obs. [ix.lt . conductrice, or ad. 
L. conduct rtcefniyirix), fem. of conductor = prec. 

2494 Fabyan VI. ccxviii. 238 Thanks vnto . . Saynt Mary, 
a§ fartherer and conductrice of this werke. 

tCoxidue*, COndye%®. Obs. Also 4-5 condie, 
-duye,coniidye,-due. [ad. OF. condui-re{condi~re 
i^Tu. conducere to CoJ^miCT.y To conduct, guide. 

2330 R. Brunnb 182 God vs all condie ! 2340 Ayenh. 122 
Huiche J»e holy go-st let and condueJ>. c 2340 Gaw 4* Gr. 
Knt, 197a A seruaunt, to sett hym in be waye, & coundue 
hym by be downez. c Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv, xxii. 
(3 869) 188 pe grace, which iedde me and condyed me. Ibid. 
23 She wolde leede me and conduye me to grace dieu. 

Condiiict(e, obs. f. Conduct, Conduit. 

•V Condmresse. Ohs. Also -duyeresse, 
-dyeresse. [a. OF. conduiresse^ -duyresse if^oxo 
conduitresse or *conduiseresse.)'j = Conductress. 


£■2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. civ. (1869) 113, I am 
ladi and condyere.sse [zf.r. conduires,se], cheuentayn and 
constablesse of alle stoures. Ibid, iv, xxix. 192 Con- 
duyeresse, 

Cosiduit (k2?*ndit, kf7*ndit), sb. Forms: 4 
condnt, cundid, -it, knndute, -dit(e, (//. 
condwys, eondise), 4-5 condyt, condetke, 4-6 
condit, -dite, -dyte, cundite, -dyt(e, 5 eoimdite, 
-duyte, cundyth.(e, 5-6 con.dn.yt(e, condetste, 
5-7 conduict, 6 conduto, oondyd, cianditt, 
cundnlte, coimdight, -dyte, 6-7 conduite, 8 
cunduit, 6- conduit. [A particular application 
of the word Conduct (OF. conduit^ med.L. con- 
ductus in same sense), formerly having all the three 
type-forms conduit, condit {cirndif), conduct ; but, 
while in the other senses the Latin form conduct 
has prevailed, in this the French form conduit is 
retained, and the pronunciation descends from the 
ioxm condit or ctmditi\ 

1 . An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquids ; an aqueduct, a 
canal. (In Sc. in the form ctmdie SommodSy ap- 
plied to a covered drain, not a tile drain.) 

a. 2340 Ayenb. gi pise uif wytes byeh a.se uif condwys. 
2382 WvCLiF Ecclus. xxiv. 41 As water kundute [1388 cun- 
dit]. 4:2383 Chaucer Z.. G. PV, 852 7 'isbe, As water, whanne 
the conduyte broken ys. 1570 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. u, 
21 b, The Conduites runne, within continually. 2611 
Coryat Crtidities 27 Conduits of lead, wherein the water 
shal be conueighed, 2704 Addison Italy (2733) 215 Con- 
duits Pipes and Canals that were made to distribute the 
Waters. 1812 Act 52 Geo. Ill, c. 141 § 43 in Oxf. «$• 
Camb. Enactm. 125 A certain Conduit called Hobsen’s 
Conduit. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 116 The pipes or 
other conduits . . used for the conveyance of gas. 1^4 A. 
M°Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 274 Roads having side- 
drains and cross conduit.?. 2883 Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
[fid. 6) 25 Open conduits are liable to be contaminated by 
surface washings. 

jti. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. ii. 24 Thei caraen to the hil of 
the water kundit. 1382 — i Kings xviii. 32 He beeldide 
vp an auter . , and he made a water cundid. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls' L 221 A greet coxidyt\aguxducUmi\- c^yau 
Maundev. v. (1839) 47 pcLe is no water to drynke, but jif it 
come be condyt from Nyle [Roxb. vii. 24 in cundites fra 
the riuer]. c 2400 Rom. Rose 3414 Stremis smale, that by 
devise Myrthe had done come through eondise. 2432-30 
tr. Higden i Rolls) I. 381 Floode Danubius flowethe.. in 
condettes vnder theerthe. c 2450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 
//fi: agnednetus, a cundyth undyr the erthe.^ 2341 
Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 35 (/leading) An acte concerning the 
condites at Gloucester. 2587 Bristol Wills 11886) 249 To 
the yerely Repayringe of the Cundyte of the said ^arishe. 

'y. 2492 Wriothf-sley C/im2. (1875) I. 2 A conduict begun 
at Chnst Churche. 2607 Norden Surveyors Dial. 85, 
I see the Conducts are made of earthen pipe.?, which I 
like farre better then them of Leade. 2642 Perkins Prof. 
Bk. i. 49 A Pipe in the land to convey the water to my 
manour in a Conduct. 

1 2 . A Structure from which water is distributed 
or made to issue ; a fountain. Obs. or arch. 

a. c 2430 Lvdg. Bochas i. xiv. (1554) 30 a, Like a conduit 
gushed out the blonde. 2480 Caxton Chron. Engi, c\x.i, 
144 Oute of the conduyt of chepe ran whyte wyn and rede. 
2568 Grafton Chron. 11 , 426 They newe buylded in the 
same place a fayre Conduyt, which at this day is called the 
Conduyt in Comehyll. 2611 Cory at Crtfdities 334 In the 
middle of the Court there is an exceeding pleasant Con- 
duite that spowteth out water in three degrees one aboue 
another. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xxvi. 354 
On the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels had been refreshed. 2872 Rossetti Poems, Dante 
at Verona xxviii, The conduits round the garden sing. 
fig. a 2645 Heywood Fori, by Land ^ Sea 1. i, See you 
not these purple conduits run, Know you these wounds '? 

/8. ‘iasfpo Morte A rik. 201 Clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of dene 
siluyre. c 2400 Maundev. xx. (1839) 217 pei that ben of 
houshold, drynken at the condyt. c 2530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 239 At the foure corners of this 
bedde there were foure condytes .. out of the whiche there 
yssued so sweet an odour and so delectable. 2356 Chron. 
Gr. Friars ( Camden 1 27 At the condyd in Graschestret, the 
condet in Cornelle. .at the lyttyll condyd.. ronnynge wyne, 
rede claret and wythe. 

7* *S33 A fine Boleyn*s Coronation in Furniv. Ballads 

fr. MSS. I. 393 At the conducte in Cornehill was ex- 
hibited a Pageaunte of the three Graces. 2338 Leland 
Itin. II. 70 There is a Conduct in the Market Place, 
t b. ? A laver or large basin. Obs. 

1500 Will of y. Ward 1 Somerset Ho.), My grete lavatory 
of laton called a Condyte. 259a R. D. tr. Hypueroiomachia 
6 Great lauers, condites, and other infinite fragments of 
notable woorkmanship. 

3 . transf. Any natural channel, canal, or passage ; 
fa. in the animal body {obs.)', b. (19th c.) in 
geological or geographical formations ; = Canal 2, 
Channel 6 . 

a. 1340 Ayenb. 202 Zuo jiet o stream of tyeares yerne be 
be condut of pe 0500. 2483 Caxton De la Tour L iij b, 
Wyn taken oner mesure. .stoppeth the conduytes of the 
nose. 2362 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 38 a, For thys 
drincke mollifieth it [the bladder] openeth the condute. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxx. 544 It doth also stoppe the 
pore.? and oonduitesj of the skinne, 2607 Walikington Opt. 
Glass viiL (1664) 100 The Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veins. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (18621 1 . i. i. 
269 The conduit that goes to the third stomach. 2830 R. 
Knox Beclardls Anai. 88 The secretion of the fat . . is not 
performed in glands or in particular conduits. 1839 Mur- 
chison Silur. Syst. 1. ix. 226 A subterranean conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcanic matter was pro- 
truded to the surface. 2862 Dana Man. Geol. 693, 
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$, 1513 Douglas y^neis xii. ix. 17 The stif swerd . . 
Persit his cos.c and breistis cundyt in hy. 1^7 Mascall 
Gazfi. Cattle^ Skeejl> (jda/i 249 In the condite of the teat. 

y. JS36 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. xlv, [The Sea^i 
htircheon . - havand hot aae conduct to purge thair warn be 
and ressave thair meit. 1378 Lvte Dodoeus i. xxxvii. 56 
The juyce . . openeth the conductes of the nose. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 56 The sacred conduicts of her Wombe. 

4 . The channel or medium by which any- 
thing g. knowledge, influence, wealth, etc.) is 
conveyed ; = Canal 7, Channel 8. 

a, Coveudale Fmiif. Lessm i, Here areopened the 
conduits and well-pipes of life, the way of our health. 
^r i6oo Hooker Poi. vi. iv. § 15 Conduits of irremedi- 
able death to impenitent receivers. 1690 Locke Hnitu 
Und. III. xi. (1695) 290 Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey. .Knowledge, from one to another. 
*737 Waterland Eucharist 290 Sacraments are , . his ap- 
pointed Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 
his Graces. 1838 Hallam Mid. Afes (1841) L in. 303 
These republics . . became the conduits through which the 
produce of the East flowed in. 1878 Morley y. J?e Maistre 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through those usual conduits 
of press and pulpits- 

7. 1631 JeR* Taylor Dwl S3 The spirit.. run- 

ning still in the first channels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
Moral State Eng. iS The addresses of the people to their 
Sovereign.. being convey’d through him as a conduct. 

5. Arch, f a. gen. A passage \obs^. It), spec, see 
qiiot. 1875 , 

1624 WoTTON>4n:^^/A m Eeliq. PFotton(x67ii) Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimme.s, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. City cy C. Purch 7. 187S Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 

Conduit (Px:,\, a long narrow walled passage underground, 
for secret communication between diflerent apartments, 
f 6. The leading (of water) by a channel. Obs. 
*555 Fardle Facions Pref. 10 Thei deriued into cities . . 
the pure freshe waters, .by conduicte of pipes and troughes. 

7 . Mus. A short connecting passage, a codetta. 

1872 H. C. Banister Music § 404 By a short passage— 

Conduit., it [the Motivo] is again returned to. 1880 OusE- 
LEY in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 568/1. (See Copula.) 

8 . Cotnb., as conduit-cock^ dike, -water, adj. or 
adv.; conduit-head, a reservoir ; = Conduit 2 . 
also jdg.; f conduit- water, spring water; con- 
duit-wise adv. Also Conduit-pipe. 

1600 Heywood xst Ft. Edw. /F, Wks. 1874 L 10 We’le 
take the tankards from the ^conduit-coclcs To fill with 
ipocras. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. iii, A fountayne . . 
A noble sprynge, a ryall *conduyte hede. 1607 Dekkkr 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1S73 II. 244 Conduit-heads of treason. 
xS$o Sidney Arcadia ^ (162^) 141 Those saphir-coloured 
brookes Which *conduit-like with curious crookes, Sweet 
Hands make. 1345 Raynold Mankynde H564V 68 

Holyoke sodden in ^cunduite water. 3594 Plat Jewell-ho. 
II. 28^ A glasse of conduit water. 1611 Coryat Crudities 
9 A little Chappell made *conduitwi.se. 
fCO'ndtut, ». Obs. rare. [f. CONDUIT .r/;.] 
trans. a. To pour forth like a conduit or fountain ; 

b. to transmit or convey as through a conduit 

3393 Trouhl. Raigne IC. John n. (idixi 73 My eies .should 

conduit forth a .sea of teares. 16^-77 Eeltham Resolves 
1. ix. 13 His corruption . . is still Conduited to his undone 
Posterity. 

Condtiit, -uite, earlier form of Conduct ; bad 
spelling of Condite, Obs,, pickled. 

Conduiter, obs. f. Conduotob. 
Couduit^pipe. Also 5-6 condite-, cundite-, 
5“7 conduct-pipe. [f. (Conduit sb. -f- Pipe.] 

1. A pipe for the conveyance of water or other 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form, 

^1430 Lydg. in Turner Dam. Arckit. Ill- 39 By archis 
stronge, his cours for to reflecte Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde, *381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 107 The water 
was brought to this place by conduct pipes. 3399 SirJ. Davies 
in Farr. S. P. Eliz. (3845) I. 88 Water in conduit-pipes can 
rise no higher Than the well-head. 1726 Dksaculiers in 
Phil. Trans, XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water. 
3832-6 Playfair Nat, Phil, (1819) *99 Of conduit pipes 

and open canals. 3847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. 120 (Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring. 

2, fg. A channel or medium of conveyance. 

3^1 J. Bell Haddods Ansav. Osor. 481 The old foun- 

taines, and conduyt pypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the popish Philistines, a 1628 Preston Serm. hef His 
Majesty (1630) 25 The instruments and conduit-pipe,s of so 
great blessings. 3873 Poste Gaius i, (ed. 2) 67 In respect 
of debts which he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
pipe, but was liable in his own person. 

Gonduke, obs. Sc. f. Conduct 5 /;. 
t GoildU’icate, v. Obs. rare-K [f. ppL stem 
of L. conduk&re xm Vulgate) to sweeten, f. + 
sweet] trans. 

ISmiTm Cicerds Olde Age 6 b, Such helpes to 
alleuiate and condulcate the aspentie and unpleasauntenes 
of their decrepite age. 

So t Condulcate/^. ///<?., sweetened. 

3569 Newton Cicerds Old Age d&h, Al which faultes ..* 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swete. 

t Coridu*ngliill, v, Obs. mnee-wd. trans. To 
make like a dunghill. 

3650 piscollimininm 46 These dreery, direfull dayes 
condunghill’d and uglified me into a darke dense lumpe. 

Condn'plicant^ a. Bot. [nA. L. condnpU- 
cant-em, pr. pple. of condnpliedre \ see next.] 
* Doubling up ; as when the leaflets of a compound 
leaf rise up and apply themselves to each other's 
faces*. {Treas, Bot. 
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Coniiiiplicate (kpndir^’plik^t), a. Bot. [ad. 
L, conduplicat-us, pa. pple. of conduplicdre, f. con- 
XQgCd\&c dtiplicdre to double.] Mod, Diets, also 
have Condu'plicated. 

Doubled or folded together : said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 

3777 S. Robson Brit. Flora x6, 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. 
V. (1858) 62 Vernation condupUcate. 3863 S. Thomson 
iVild FL I. 35 Leaves doubled side by side, condupUcate. 

t Condu’plicate, «'• Obs.-^ [f. pph stem of 
L. conduplicdre : see prec.] 

3623 CocKERAM, CondupUcate, to double. 

ConduplicatioB (k^ndi«;pli^'^*'/^^)* 

conduplicdtion-eni, n. of action from conduplicdre : 
see above.] A doubling ; a repetition. 

[1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie iii. xix, (Arb.) 209 That 
which the Greekes call symplocke, the Latines complexio, 
or condupUcatio.} 1619 Donne Serm. cxlvi. V. 619 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingeraination \morte 
morietur tin a CondupHcation of deaths— he shall die and 
die twice over. 3644 Bulwer Chiron. 59 When the yoyce 
is reiterate by condupHcation. 1864 J. Brown Let, in W. 
Knight Frinc. Skairp (1888) 233 If the public were a vast 
condupHcation of me there could be no fear. 

t CondU'plicive, a. Obs. rare—'^. [improp. 
f. L. conduplicdre'. perh, conduplicative was meant.] 
3376 Baker Je^vell of Health 92 b, The eyght water is 
named the condupHcive or doubled. 

Condurango : see Cundueango. 
t ConduTdon, Obs.-^^ [L. condttrdum.'l A 
plant : according to Lewis and Short, Saponaria 
Vaccaria of Linneeus. 

1623 CoCKERAM III, Condurdon, an hearbe which in 
August beareth a flower which cures the Kings euill 
Condurrite (l^pDdpToitL Min. [f. Condurrow 
- 1 --ITE.] A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwall 
1827 W- Phillips in Phil. Mag. Ser. 11. II. 287 The 
black mineral I propose to distinguish by the name of Con- 
dnrrite. 3834 J. A. Phillips Man, Metallurgy led. 2‘ 333 
Condurrite is an arseniosulphide of copper of a greenish 
black or blue colour. 

t Co^ndut. Obs. Also 3 cundut, 4 coundute. 
[a. OF. condut, conduit, nom. conduis 
conducius a sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar : see Godefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. conduit, Con- 
duct.] A kind of song or carol. 

a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 483 And hure and hure to Cristes 
masse, Wane riche and poore, more and lasse, Singeth 
condut ni5t and dai. c 3340 Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt. 1655 Mony 
alel songez, As coundutes of kryst-masse, & caroiez newe. 
IjSSUi Grove' s Diet. Mus.W, 372/1 The Conducius, a species 
of Sascular Song, in which the subject in the Tenor was 
original, and suggested the other parts, after the manner 
of the Guida of a Canon.) 

Condut(e, -duyete, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 
obs. ff. Conduit, Conduct. 

Conduye : see Condub v. Ohs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. Conduotob. 
Condy-, obs, spelling of Condi-. 

Condyd, -dyt(e, -dyth(e, obs. ff. Conduit, 
Conduct ; erron. var. of Conbd. 

Condyeresse, var. of Conduieesse, Ohs. 
Condygue, -dynge, obs. ff. Condign a. 
Condyl: see Condyle. 

Condylar (kp*ndil^),«. Anat. [f. L. condy l-us 
knuckle + -ab.] Pertaining to a condyle. 

xl^ Quain Anat. (ed, 81 I. 110 These are the condylar 
surf^es [of the Tibia]. 3878 Bell GegenbauePs Comp. 
A nat. 454 The condylar portion of the cartilage. 
Condyle (bp'ndil I Also condyl. [prob. 

a, PS. condyle (in Par 6 i 6 th c.), ad, L. condy Dus, 
a. Gr. kovBvXos a knuckle. (The superfluous final 
e appears to be from French.)] 

*i* 1. A blow given with the clenched fist Ohs. 
3644 Bulwer Chiral. 380 The stroake inflicted with the 
Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condyl- 

2. A rounded process at the end of a bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; esp. 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipital 
bone which articulate with the atlas {occipital con- 
dyles). 

3654 T. Johnson Parefs Chintrg. Whs. 237 The roote of 
the inner condyle of the thigh. 1738 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 36 The Neck of the Condy It of the Jaw-bone. 
i8oa Paley ^0:/. Tkeol. 127 Between the condyls. 1834 
Sir C. Bell Hand 85 The radius . . has a depression with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the 
humerus. 387a Physiol, vii, 170 The two convex 

occipital condyles of the skull 

3. Applied to the rounded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members ofarthropoda. 

Condyloid (Vndiloid), a. [ad. Gr. %ov- 
SyXoetS-^s {xovdvXSa^^ in Hippocr.'} knuckle-like. 
Cf. F. condy Mde.1 Resembling or formed like a 
condyle ; pertaining to a condyle. 

Condyloid foramina : the foramina of the occipital bone. 
Condyloid process', ‘the articalatxng process of the lower 
jaw, consisting of the condyle and its neck ' {Syd. Sac. Lex,). 

3741 Monro Aftat. (ed. 33 165 The Condyloid Processes of 
the Occiput. 1836 Todd Cyct. A?tat. 1 . 732/2 The anterior 
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condyloid foramen. Owen Shel «§• Teeth <1853) 64 

The inner condyloid cavity of the tibia. ' 

II Condyloma (kf7ndil^«'ma). In 7 -ome, $ 
-om. PI. -omata. Pathol, [a. L, condyloma, 2u, 
Gr. mvdvXojfxoL callous knob or lump, f. tcouSvXos ; 
see Condyle. (F. condylome, occ. in earlier Eng. 
use.)] A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
skin, due to overgrowth of the papillse of the 
affected part, and oi the epidermis covering them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mucous 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Condylomata called also ‘ .syphilitic warts ’ and ‘ mucous 
patches ’ are known as ‘ secondary symptoms ’ of syphilis. 

3636 Blount Glossogr., Couditome, a swelling or excres- 
cent flesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bonefs 
Merc. Compit. 1. 16 Gondyiomata, so called from their like- 
nes.s to the Knuckles of a Man's fingers. 1708 Motteux 
Rahelais (3737) V. 218 Wens or Condyloms. 3783 F. 
Michaklis in Med, Commun. 1. 326 1’he ulcers and condylo- 
mata in the fauces. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 114 These 
hypertrophied tonsils are .sometimes the seat of condylo^ 
mata. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 82 When about the 
orifice of a mucous passage as a condyloma. 

GoHdylomatous (kpndilf?'mai3s''', a. [f. ,L; 
stem of prec. + -ous.] Of the nature of a condyloma, 
1859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 714/2 Profuse condylomatous 
growths. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 523. 

Goudylope (k^?'ndiD»p). ZooL [a. F. co?idyiope 
(Latreiile), ad. mod.L. condy iopus.’] «next- 
3835 Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xiv. 17 This great 
group named by him [LatreilleJ . . Condylopes. 3841 J, 
Duncan Moths 32 The articulated animals are here desig- 
nated by the common name of Condylope.s. 

Condylopod (kfjndid^d). [f. mod.L: 

condylopod-a, pi. of condylopus { — Gr. 

-oTTofia knob-footed).] A member of the class 
Condylopoda, an earlier name for the AiiTfiEOPODA. 
Also as adj. = Condylmpodous a. 

3853 OwKN Invert ehr. An. (ed. 2} Gloss., Condy lopods, the 
articulate animals with jointed legs, as insects, crabs, and 
spiders. 

II Condylura (kfmdihua'ra). ZooL [mod.L. 
(illiger), f. Gr, uuvZvXos^ (see Condyle) -f ofpd tail, 
a name given from the knotty appearance of the 
tail in dried specimens.] Generic name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

11829 Sir j. Richardson Fauna Boreali-Amer. I. 284.] 
3837 Penu^CycL VII. 443A Condylura, Illiger’s name for a 
genus of insectivoi-oiLs mammifers. 3860 W, S. Dallas 
Anim. Kingd. 762 In the genus Condylura the nose is 
.surrounded by a number of small moveable cartilaginous 
filaments, which radiate somewhat in the form of a star, and 
are doubtless employed as organ.s of touch. 

Condylure. rare. Anglicized form of prec. 
Condyssend, obs. f. Condescend. 

Condyt(e, -dyth, obs ff. Conduct, Conduit. 
Cone (k^tin\ sh.'^ Also 5 coone. 6-7 0011, 7 
coane. [a. F. edne or ad. L. cm-us cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. /ra)v-(/s pine-cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-top, etc ] 

I. The geometrical figure, 

1 . A solid figure or body, of which the base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening surface is in a straight line between 
the vertex and the circumference of the base. 

Called a right circular copie when the vertex is on the 
perpendicular to the centre of the base ; an oblique erne, 
when it lies without it. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. xn. s'ly A cone is a solid® or 
hodely figure which is made, when oae of the sides of a 
rectangle triangle. . which contayne the right angle, abiding 
fixed, the triangle j.s moued , about. 3(^o Sir T. Brownr 
Pseud. Bp.v. ix. 247 His face was radiant, and dbpersing 
beames like many homes and cones about hk head. 3683 
CoLviL Whigs SuppUc. (1753) 19 The shape and fashion of 
his head, Was like a con, or pyramid. 3783 Cowper Table- 
T. S3 Such reasoning fails fike an inverted cone Wanting 
its proper base to stand upon. 3827 Hutton Course Math. 
L 358 Any cone is the third part of a cylinder, or of a 
prism, of equal base and altitude. 

b. In mod, Geom., a solid generated by a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point 
called the vertex, and descril^ any fixed curve 
(not necessarily a circle). 

1863 W. S. Alois Solid Geom. § 34. 3877 B. Williamson 
Integr, Calc. 295 The equation . . represents a cone such 
that the moment of inertia is the same for each of its edges, 
Such a cone is called an eguimomental cone of the body, 

C. A conical mass ofaxiy substance. 

*577 Dkk Relat. Spirits t, (3659^ 355 The next stream .. 
moveth from the 4 sides ward, and make 4 Triangle.^, or 
rather Cones, of water. 1674 Petty Disc. DupL Proportwn 
113 Bullets commonly beat out a Cone of Wall, who-se 
Vertex is in the Bullets Entry. 3727 Swift Gulliver in. u. 
386 The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, etc. 
3833 Coleridge Remorse v, The life within one, It sinks 
ana wavers like this cone of flame. 3874 Dawkins Cave 
Hunt, il 64 The shaft stands on a cone of dripstone. 
jdg. ^ 1641 Milton Ch, Gmd. vi. 328 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

2 . Optics, a. Cono of rays : a pencil of rays of 
light diverging from an illuminating point and fall- 
ing upon a surface. [y=F. edne de lumibrei] ' 

3706 in Phillips. 3833 Brewster Optics ii. 17 The mirror 
receives only. . a cone of rays . .whose base is the circular 
mirror. 3833 N. Arnott Physics II. (ed. s> 200 The innu- 
merable rays of light, issuing from any point at c, towards 
any .surface in the situation ah, are said to fom a cone or 
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pencil of diverging light. 1875 Fortmum Majolica. lii 27 
The sun pouring down a cone of yellow rays. 

b. of shade (in Astr.) : the conical shadow 
projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from the sun. [cf. L. cojti umkm (Lucr.)]. 

[1667 Milton P. L. iv. 776 Now had night measur’d with 
her shaddowie Cone Half way up Hill this vast Sublunar 
Vault. S76Z Falconer Skipwr. \, 141 Night’s shadowy cone 
reluctant melts away.] 1854 Tomlinson Ara^o’s Astro?t. 147 
I’he moon’s cone of shade. 1879 Lockyer Ele^n. Asiron. 101 
The shape of the .shadow [of the moon] is in fact, that of 
a cone — hence the t ocm ‘ cone of shadow .' 

II. Applied to various cone-shaped objects. 

Sense 3 is the original in Greek, whence the geometrical 
sense was taken ; it is, in its Eng. history, quite independ- 
ent of sense I, and perh. the source of 4 ; the later senses 
of this group are popular or technical applications ofi. 

3 . The more or less conical fruit of pines and firs ; 
a dry scaly multiple fruit, formed by hard per- 
sistent imbricated scales covering naked seeds ; a 
strobile. 

1563 Turner Herbal n. 87 a, UtTvi; . . hathe a le.sse con or 
nut or appell [than 1578 Lyte Dodoe7is vi. IxsxviL 

770 The fruite of the Pine is called in Greke kSwo^i in 
Latine, Couus, and in Englishe, a Cone, or 

Pine Apple. 1640 Parkinson Theat Aot. 1532 It [cedar] 
beareth cones that grow upright, like as the Firre doth. 
1664 'Eve.txtiSylva xxi, The Kernels, and Nuts, which may 
be gotten out of their Cones and Clogs, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist, \iyy6} V. 200 The larger feeds upon the cones of the 
pine-tree. 1821 Shelley Adonais xx-xili, A light spear 
topped with a cypress cone. 3:863 C- A. Johns Hoffze Walks 
63 The season when the cones of the Scotch fir split and 
discharge their seed; ' 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Hot. 
453 In order not to introduce confusion into the definition 
of a flower, the whole of what is found on the axis, in 
other words, the whole cone, must be con.sidered a single 
flower. 

4 . A cocoon, ? Ohs. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hht. (1776) VIII. 51 The cone on 
which it [the .silkworm] spins, is formed for covering it . . in 
the aurelia state. 1813 Binglev Attlm. Biog. (ed. 4I I. 44 
Some of them spin webs or cones, in which they enclo.se 
themselves. 1873 Browning RedCoit.Ni.fap 
she have, .spun a cradle-cone through which she pricks Her 
passage, and proves peacock-butterfly. 

6. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Conns, 
or family Coni dm, of Gastropods ; also called 
cone- shell. [F. chnei\ 

X770 Lister Conchol. ied. Huddesford) Index 31 Cone 
Shell. I Black Tiger Cone. .7 The Girdle or Ba.stard Cone 
Shell. 1854 WooiWARD Molhtsca m. (1856) 353 Since the 
iseriod of the English chalk-formation, there have been 
living . . Cones and Olives in the London Basin, i860 L. 
Reeve Elein. Conchol. I. 7 The inner spiral partitions of a 
Cone in an early stage of growth, are thick and solid. 

6. A cone-shaped building enclosing a glass- 
furnace, tile-kiln, or the like. b. a conical archi- 
tectural .structure. 

1791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. 11. 1054 A newly-finished glass- 
house . . the cone being 120 feet in height, .suddenly fell. 
1873 Rosseit'I Burden 0/ Nineveh, Since those thy temples, 
court and cone. Rose far in desert history. 1873 Ure Diet. 
Arts II. 655 The crown-glass furnace, .is an oblong square, 
built in the centre of a brick cone. 

7 . A cone-shaped mountain-top or peak ; esp. 
a volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation of 
ejected material round the crater. 

Applied as a proper name to peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; e. g. Clayton Cone (Colorado), Lone Cone (Idaho). 

1830 Lykll Princ. GeoL 1 . 327 The., cones of single erup- 
tion near Clermont in Auvergne. 1832 Conybeare Sc H. 
St. Paul (1862) II. xxiii. 370 They would see on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of StroinboU. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. ii. 21 At a distance, was the grand cone of the 
Weisshorn. 

8. Meek. Applied to various cone-shaped parts 
of apparatus. 

a. A cone-.shaped drum, used for communicating different 
speeds to a lathe, etc. b. In Spbining, one of the taper 
drums in the head-stock of a mule, called the backing-off 
and dra7vi/ti^-7tp cofies, respectively. G. The vent-plug 
which is screwed into the barrel of a fire-arm. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain GL 49 When the strap 
takes its position on the largest part of [the driving cone], it 
will apply to the smallest part of the driven cone, and the 
speed of the lathe will be at its maximum. The position of 
the strap upon the cone is regulated at pleasure by a winch. 
183s Ure Philos. Ma7inf. 161 When the wool has arrived 
by a spiral circulation near the base of the cone, it is 
depo.sited upon an endless apron. 1875 — Did. Ayps III. 
607 s.v. Pottery, The apex of the one cone corresponds to 
the base of the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it is made to traverse horizon- 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at pleasure. 

9 . Mcteorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a 
foul-weather-signal. 

1875 Ckamb. Jrttl. cxxxiir, 8 A cone hoisted with the 
point upwards denotes an approaching wind veering round 
from the north-west by north to the south-east. 1^2 Daily 
Ne7us 30 Dec. 3/6 ( 7 'he weather) The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and the north cone was hoisted 
in the north this afternoon. 

10 . Phys. One of the minute cone-shaped bodies 
wbich form, with the * rods the bacillary layer of 
the retina. 

1867 J. Marshall Phys. I. 540 The external layer . . con- 
sists of a stratum of evenly-disposed, transparent, colourless, 
rods, .intermixed with other larger bodies, named cones. 
1879 Macm. Mag. 131/1 That the layer of rods and cone.s 
is the part of the eye in which waves of ether are converted 
into sensations of light and colour has long been known. 


11. Short for Cone-wheat. 

i8z6 W. CoBBETT Rural Rides (1883) II. 191 It is the 
white cone that Mr. Budd sows. 

III. A conical apex or point. 

12 . The conical top of a helmet or other head- 
piece. [So. Gr. Koboos, L. comes.'] 

1603 B. JoNSON jas. I's Entert. Wks. fed. Rtldg.) 532/1 
A hat of delicate w’ool, whose top ended in a cone, and wms 
thence called apex, according to that of Lucan. 1623 
Bingham 88 Leather head-peeces. .in the middest 
whereof ariseth a Cone resembling the forme of a Tyara. 
1738 Glover Leonidas ni. 304 A pointed casque O’er each 
grim visage rear’d its iron cone. 1870 Bryant Hotrnr I. iv, 
128 He smote him on the helmet’s cone. 

1 13 . The apex of the heart. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 363 Through the outward sur- 
face of the heart euen to the Cone or point thereof. 1684 
Boyle Porottsn. Anitn. 4* Solid Bod. v. 48 The motions of 
the Cone, as they call it, or Mucro of the Heart, a 171X 
Ken Hyinnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 91 Down to the 
Cone of the Youth’s open Heart. 
tT 4 . transf. An apex or vertex, as of a cone or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Ohs. 

1611 CoTGR., Angle, an angle, cone, or corner. 1633 
Austin Medit. 57 It is the Top of this Triangle, the very 
Cone of this Pyramis. n:i64i Spelman Anc, Gcnd. Eng. 
(R.), As .. each side of an arch descendeth alike from the 
coane or top point. 1711 F. Fuller Med, Gymn. 12 The 
Blood-Vessels, .all terminate in a Cone. 

t b. Ider. Each of the angular divisions of a 
shield formed by a number of lines {e.g. 12) radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central point in which 
these meet ; any point [e. g. at the centre of the 
base, where similar angular divisions meet). Ohs. 
(App. the earliest use in English.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, He7\ E ivb, The lawist corner or the 
coone of tharmys that is to say the lawyst poynt of the 
shelde .. In all armys contrari conyt all the conys .. mete 
to gedyr conally in the middis of the shelde. Ibid. Eva, 
All the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at oon coone, 
that is to say at the myddyst poyntt of the siielde. _ Ibid. 
Evb, Now folowyth of certan armys iu the wich iij. pilis 
mete to gedyr in oon coone, 

IV. 15 . attrib. and Co 7 nh., as cone-hearmg, 
-hilled, -like, -shaped adjs. ; cone-bit, a conical 
boring-bit ; cone-compasses, a pair of compasses 
with a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
cone-flower, a name for the genus Pttdheckia ; 
purple cone-flower, the genus Eckmacea; coub- 
gamba, an organ-stop with conical pipes ; cone- 
gear, a method of transmitting motion, by means 
of two cones rolling together ; cone-granule, a 
corpuscle connected with a cone of the retina ; 
cone-head, a garden name for Slrohilanihes \ 
cone-in-cone, a peculiar geological structure, pre- 
senting the appearance of a number of cones one 
packed inside another ; cone-joint, a strong pipe- 
joint, tapering from the centre to the two ends each 
of which is inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
cone-nose, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Conorhimis ; f cone-nnt Cone 5 ; hence 
t cone-mcl-bearing adj. ; cone-plate (see quot.) ; 
cone-puUey, a pulley shaped like a truncated 
cone, or one consisting of sheaves of different 
diameters, for imparting different speeds to a lathe, 
etc. ; cone- seat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the ‘ cone ’ in fire-arms ; cone-shell = Cone 5 ; 
cone tree, a coniferous tree, a conifer; cone- 
valve, a hollow valve with a conical face ; cone- 
wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated cone, for 
transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 
another wheel. Also Cone-wheat, Cones. 

1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 37 There are several 
other *cone-ljearing tree,s. 1882 P7’oc, Bct^xv. Nat. Club 
IX. 549 The cone-bearing Araucaria, 1837 Gray Boi. 
North. U. S. 2x4 Echinacea, *PurpIe Cone-flower. 1879 
C. Pickering Chron. Hist. Plants 941 Rudbeckia laciniata 
of North-east America, A *cone flower. x88x C. A. Ed- 
wards OrgaTts 133 Messns. Hill and Son have a stop., 
named the **Cone Gamba’, which tliey frequently use in 
their organs. 1665 J, W ebb Sto7ie-He7ig (1725 > 206 A *Cone- 
Uke Heap of Plbble Stone.s. 1362 Turner Herbal ii. 28 a, 
The bunghes [of the larch] are lesse then any other kynde 
*conenutDeryng tre hath. 1850 Weale Diet. Tertns, *Cone~ 
plate, a strong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, to form a support for the 
end of a shaft which it is reemired to bore. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, i, Here a *cone-.shaped peak soars up. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 2 Its . . cone-shaped yew-tree 
arbour. 1657 Coles Adam in Eden v. Of all the *cone 
trees this only [larch] is found without leaves in the winter. 

t Cone, sb.'^ Obs. Also 6 coane. [see Cone 
vf] A fissure, cleft, chink. 

1384 [see Coane], 1639 T. De Gray Coinpl. Horsem. 352 
This also is very soveraigne for Cories, Cracks, and Chops 
in the heeles of the horse. 

Cone (k^rtn), 2:^.1 [L the sb.] 

1 . trans. To shape like a cone or segment of a 
cone. See Coned ppL a. 2. 

2 . zhlr. To bear cones, as a fir-tree. 

1888 Scottish Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spruce firs had coned 

■freely." 

+ Cone, ObSi Of dial. [Goes with Cone sb.^ : 
both being derivs., of some kind, of OE. clnan,ctm, 
cinen to crack, burst open : see Chine, Chawn.] 


a. inir. To gape or split open, to crack or chink. 
trans. To fissure. 

15S4 R. %cox Discov. Witcher, xn. vii. 183 With charmes, 
she makes the earth to cone CL. kaec canht Ji7idit7yn& 
sobinA 1621 G. Sandys Omd*s Met. ii. (1626) 26 Invading 
fire the upper Earth assayl’d ; All chap’t and con’d ; her 
pregnant iuyee exhal'd. 1735 Pegge Kenticisfrisi'E. D. S.), 
Cone, to crack or split with the sun, as timber does. 1887 
in lCe7tiisk Gloss. 

[Cone and Key, misreading otCove and Key i 
see Cove.] ■ 

Coned (kiJand),///. a?, [f. Cone zi.i and 
•f 1. Her. ? Having an apex or point ; pointed, 
i486 Bk. St. Aiba7ts, Her. Eivb, He berith paly barra 
contrari conyt of asure & golde [tr. L, confraconata]. Ibid. 
Eva, And theys armys be calde contrari conyt for this 
cause, for all the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at 
oon coone . . For query body triangulit is moore of lengthe 
then of brede and naamly conyt. 1386 Ferne BIaz, Gmtrie 
212 Our old Heralds did cal it contrary condyd bicause 
that all the cullors of the armes do meet together at the' 
middle point of the shield only which they called the Cone..' 

2 . Shaped like a cone or segment of a cone. 

1878 Thurston 173 The coned ‘tread* 

of the wheel [of cars]. 

3 . Furnished with or having cones. 

1883 Bazaar yp Mar. 1272/1 Bicycle, .non slipping tyres, 
and coned pedals. Mod. Bicycle Price List, Plain or coned 
bearing. 

Conees, obs. pi. of Coney. 

Coneine, coneism ; see Coniine, -isar. 
Conelet (k^u-nlet). [f. Cone jA -i- dim. siiffijsi 
-LET.] A little or tiny cone. 

1846 Dana Zoopli. (1848) 269 Corallum with the conelets 
crowded. 

t Conely, adv. Obs. In 5 conally, coonly. 
[? f. Cone sbC^ -1- -ly.] Cone-wise ; apically ; 
(meeting) in one apical point. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. Eivb, In all armys contrari 
conyt all the conys. .mete to gedyr conally in the middis of 
the shelde. Ibid. Evb, Arrays in the wich the colowris 
mete to gedyr in the myddist poynt coonly. 

Conencliyma (k^une-gkima). [f. Gr. 

ieoiv-(i% cone + I'pyyyia an infusion.] The tissue of 
the hairs of plants consisting of conical cells. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

II Gonepatl (kJa-nfpat’l). Also conepate. 
[Native Mexican name : lit. ‘ little fox ’ ; f. conet f 
in comp, cone- ‘ child prefixed to names of animals 
= ‘ young, little ’ + epatl fox. (Simeon.)] An, 
American skunk (genus Conepdtus, J. E. Gray, 
1837). 

[1651 Hernandez Hist. Plant Anwi. 4- Mht. Mexico 332 
Alterum [genus] ysquiepatl etiam vocatum . . alterum vero 
con epatl seu yulpecula puerilis.] 1774 Goldsm. Nfl, Hist. 
(1862) I. IV. iii. 421 Two varieties more of this animal [the 
skunk], which Mr. Buffon calls the conepate and the zorille. 
i8i2 Smellie & Wood tr. Buffo7i*s Nat. Hist. IX. 212 The 
third Hernandez calls conepatl which name we shall preserve. 

Cones (k^unz). Name given by bakers to a fine 
white flour, used by them for ‘ dusting ' their loaves 
and troughs. 

1862 Land, Rev. t 6 Aug. 141 A species of flour called 
‘cone.s’, u.sed for ‘dusting’ the dough. 1876 A. H, Has* 
SALL Food 323 Cones flour is rarely to be obtained genuine. 
1882 A. W. Blyth Foods 168 Many bakers use for the latter 
[the crumb] a flour technically called ‘cones’, which is 
strongly alumed, and prepared from a fine species of wheat 
grown in the south of Europe, mixed with rice- 

Cones, obs. pi. of Coney. 

Conessine (ktme-ssin). [f. Conessi -b -ine.] A 
bitter base from the bark of Wrightia antidysen^ 
terica {Conessi cortex). Also called Wrighiine. 
Conestable, obs. f. Constable. 
Cone-wlieat. [fi Cone sh.] A bearded variety 
of wheat (so called, according to Lowe {Pract. 
Agric. 324) from the conical form of the spike). 
Also co 7 te simply, and cones. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 152 The long Cone Wheat, which 
yet is the best of any, to be sown in rank clay Land. 1787 
W inter Syst. Husb. 1 37 Sowed with cone or hard wheat. 1807 
Compl. Famner (ed. 5) I, Cone-wheat, a species of wheat, 
some of the ears of which have awns, and others none. 1884 
Upfo7t-on-Severn Gloss., Cones, or Cone-wheat, Bearded 
wheat. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Cotte-wheaf. 

Conex, variant of Connbx, Ohs. 

Coney, variant spelling of CoNT, q. v. 

Confab (k^nfse*b), sh. Colloquial shortening of 
CONEABULATION ; a talk together ; familiar talk. 

1701 Dial. Marphorio 4* Pasguin 8 I'll . . enter into a 
Confab with you. 1763 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 f* 
189 The whole confab I will tell you, word for word. 1789 
Wolcott Subj, for Painters Wks. 1812 II. 138 In close 
Confab the gentleman is seen. 1836 Dickens Lett. III. 4 We 
must have a confab about this. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mir- 
bridge II. iv, I saw Lady Joddrell in close confab with you. 

Confa'b, coUoq. Sliortening of Coneabu- 

LATE. 

174X Richardson Pamela I. xxxiii, [He] said, I have been 
confabbing, that was his word, with Mrs. Jervis, about you. 
1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., Mrs. 'Thrale and I were 
dressing, and as usual confabbing. ^1795 Ibid. 18 June, You 
and Mr. Erskine confabbing so lovingly. 

t Confa*ble, Obs. rare. [ad. F. confabuler 
or L. confdbularil] —Coneabulate. 

£'1450 Mironr Saluacioun 3901 Thay wille be chaste, 
and neure the lesse of filthes fflesshely confable^ ■ 
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CONFECTIOM, 


Coafa'bular, [ad. mt'dL.'L. confabuIar~is 
conversant (with any one), f. the elements oi con- 
fadzii&n i see Confabulate and -arJ,] OX or 
pertaining to confabulation ; conversational. 
a. 1846 Q. Rev, cited by Woecester ; in mod. Diets. 

Confa'blllate (k^nf£e'bi2^1<?*t), v, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. confabtildriy f. con- together -^fdbtddn to 
talk, chat, f. fdbula a tale : see Fable.] intr. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

• 16x3 C. Tahle Alph, (ed. 3), Confabulate^ to talke to- 
gether. x6s<^ H. More Enihus. Tri, (1712^ 32 This body 
and the Stars confabulating together, the Mind is informed 
of things to come, X732 Hist. Lit teraria III. 72 Moses 
and Elias were at the Transfiguration, and did confabulate 
with Jesus. 17S5 Cowper Time 2, I shall not ask 

Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds confabulate or no. 1859 
R. F. Burton Centr, A/r, in frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 419 
The women, .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
1873 '^^cmw^a RedCoti, Nt.-cap 248 They did not cluster 
on the tree-tops. ,caw and confabulate For nothing. 

. ConfalJUlatiOB (k/nfgebiz^l^i -Jsn ). Also 5-6 
*acion. [ad. IL. confdlmldtion-em, n. of action 
hom confdbitldrii see prec. So in Fr.] Talking 
together ; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

<71430 tr. T. d Kemph 133 pi consolacions are not as 
maunes talkinges or confabulacions. 1334 More Godly 
Medit. Wks. 1417/1 To abstaine from vaine confabulacions. 
i6ai Burton Anat.Mel. n. ii. vi. i. (1651) 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times. 1633 Pagitt 
CkrisHauogr. 21. x'jzq A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
II. xxxiii. 16 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holding a 
long Confabulation. x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Mdlle. Panache 
(1832) 223 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his groom. ^ xZiz 'Q'lkck Adv. Phaeton xvi, When they went 
off for a private confabulation at night, 
k). humorously, A conference. 

X84S Whitehall Ivi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
which was followed by the whole confabulation. 
Confa'lstllator. [a. late L. confdbuldtor, n. 
of action from confdlnilari : see Confabulate, 
and -OR. So mod.F. confabztlatettr^ One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

X651 Charleton Ephes, ^ Cimm. Matrons 11. (1668) 34 
These Divine Confabulators . . divine each others wishes. 
x6s9 H. More Immort. Soul (i662> 221 To animate their 
Confabulators^ to a more secure converse. 18. . Lytton is 
quoted by Ogilvie. 

CoBfa’bulato:^ (k^nfse-bh^amTi), <z, [on L. 
type *confdbuldidri-i{St f. confibtddtcr-cm : see 
prec. and -oby,] Pertaining to or marked by con- 
fabnlation or familiar talk ; colloquial. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon, 228, I nude this confabula- 
torie Epitaph. 1829 Btackw. Mag, XXVL 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discouree between the men. 1848 Ibid, 
LX IV. 499 To indulge in a confabulatory critique, 
i* Comami'liar, a. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. med.L. 
confamili&r-ui see Con- and Familiar.] Of the 
same family ; having a family likeness. 

x66a Glanvill Lux Orient, x. (1682) 80 Some of them 
were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Confanon, obs. f. Gonfanon, -falon. 
t Confaria’tiosi- Obs. rare. [f. L. con- + 
jdridri to speak : see -ation.] Speaking together, 
conversation , intercourse. [Cf. Confarrb ation 2 .] 
163a Gaule Magasirom. 90 Shall we attend to the prae- 
fation of irrationals and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
satisfied with the confariation of reasonable men ? Ibid. 25 
Wbatl he that hath, .confariation with a petty Maisterell ? 

OoBfarreate (kpafae*rXj<?it), a. [ad. L. con- 
farreat-us<, pa. pple. of confarredr&\ below.] 
Solemnized by confarreation. 

1880 Muibhead tr. Insiit, Gains 500 Flamines majores 
required to be issue of a confarreate marriage. 
tOoufa’rreated, t;. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y Confarreated, married with that 
ceremony. Hence in some later Diets. 

Confarreation (kpnfse.TZjtfi-Jan). I^om, Antiq. 
Also 7 confarration, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -farria- 
tion. [ad. L. confarredtim-em^ n, of action from 
confarred-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, f. con- ’hfarre-us of spelt, coni, or grain, 
farrmm a spelt- cake, f, far,farr-u grain, spelt, 
vdumtefarredtusjfarrcdtiol] 

1 . The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of spelt. 

13^ Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. iv, v, (1622) 94 The vse of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of Wheate, either 
not vsed, or only of a few. i6ox Holland Pliny ti634> I. 

f 5o There was nothing reputed more religious than the 
ond of Confarration, in knitting vp of manages. 1658 J. 
Robisson Eudoxa v. 35 The confarreation . .was, because of 
its incongruity, but short-lived. x86z Merivale Rom. Emf. 
{1865) VU. Ixii. 362 Vulcan had not taken his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation. 
fb. A wedding, marriage. Obs. 

CX645 Howell LHt iv. fi6so) no Wishing you all con- 
jugall joyand a happy confarreation, I rest your affectionat 
Cousin, J. H. Ibid, v, 161 Wishing you . . if you have her, 
a happy conferreation. 

2 . ? Alliance, affinity, [? for Confariation.] 

x6zs Bp, Mountagu App, Csesar 12, I embrace his 
opinions; let his person or private ends..aIone: I nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. Ibid. iv. 134 
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With whom if you have any commerce, intercourse, or con- 
farreation, look unto it. 

t COBxascia’tion- Ohs. rare. [f. L. con- to- 
gether -f fascia band, bandage : see -ation.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

*788 tr. Swedenborg's Wisd, Angels in. § 207 They are 
successive Compositions, or Confasciations and Congloba- 
tions from simple Things. 

t €oilfasciJCUla*tioil. Ohs. rare. [f. L. con- 
together + fascicul-us small bundle.] = prec. 

1788 tr. SwedetiborfsWisd. Angels in. § 195 The Forma- 
tion of them, .by Confasciculations or Conglobations. 

Confa'tal, a. fare, [ad. L, confdtdl-is (Cicero), 
f. con- -vf alum fate: see Fatal.] Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate, 

1633 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 335 It is no less deter- 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. x8s8 Oxford Ess. 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were ‘confatal 

Oonfa'ted, ppl a. [f. Con- together + Boated : 
cf. prec.] Fated together with (something else). 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. xxyi, § 51. 586 Chry- 
sippus insists, in Tully De Fata cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a physician. 

Conieather, var. of Conpedeb, Obs. 
f Confe'ctf ppl a. Ohs. Also 6 -fict. [ad. L. 
confectrus, pa. pple. of conficdre : see Confect zl] 

1 . Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
cf. Confection jA 2, Conficibnt.) 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 108 Thei seie breed is turned 
into fleish, and wyne into blood. .It woIe not be confect but 
oonli of a preest, that lawfulli is ordeyned. 

2 . Made up by combination of ingredients ; 
compounded; mixed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lx. (1495) 897 Oximell 
is callyd soure bony, for the matere therof is confecte of bony 
and of vyneygre. c 1420 Pallctd, on H usb, i. 797 Kepe this 
confect meddissyng Until the time of., spryngyng. ^1430 
Lydg. Bochas in. ix. (1554) 82 Confect with spices. x^S 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par.^Pref to Luke 10 It is confect of 
no mo than one simple. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. x66a R. 
Mathew Uni, Akk. § 8g. 156 Take a long neckt Jugg. .put 
in thy Amber confect therein. 

3 . Made into a confection ; pre.served. 

XS38 Wabde tr. Alexis* Seer. (1568) 42a, The seed© of 
citrons confict in sugre. 

4 . ‘ Made up counterfeit. 

<7x690 B. E. Did. Cani, Crezv, Confect^ Counterfeit. 
Confect {kp*nfekt% sb. Also 7 comfeot. [ad. 
med.L. confectum, confecta^ subst. uses of the ]>a. 
pple.; see prec, and Comfit. Cf. It. confetto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger, confect.'] A sweetmeat made 
of fruit, seed, etc., preserved in sugar; a comfit. 

1387 Fleming Conin. HoUnshed III. 1353/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificial! kind of 
.snow. 16x4 OvERBURY Char. ix. Amorist^ Muske com- 
fects. x66a H. Stubbe Ind, Nectar ixi. 34 Cacao, .roasted, 
and made into Confects. 17x2 tr. PotmVs Hist, Drugs i. 2 
U.se it like Caraway-seeds for Confects and Sugar-plums. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalade.s, jellies, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-plums. 
1889 A. C. Doyle Micah Clarke i. 9 She made salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and persico. 

Confect (kpnfe’kt), v. Also 6 -flct. [f. L. 
confect- ppl. stem of confic-ere to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, etc., f. con- + faedre to 
do, make, put.] trans, 

fl. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients). 
1S45 Raynold Byrih Mankynde 69 Confict them together 
with wine ^ and make pilles of them 1347 Boorde Brev. 

Civb, Gonfecte or compounde al together. x6ox 
Holland Pliny (1634) II. 152 Vnwholsorae It is to mix, 
sea.son, and confect therewith some other wine. x6io Bar- 
rough Meik. Physick 1. xxxi, (1639) 52 Let all these he 
beaten into powder and searced, and confect that powder 
with clarified honie. 

1 2 , To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients *, to compound. Ohs. 

* 57 S Turberv. Falconrie 357 Confect the unguent of 
Capons grea.se, oyle of roses, oyle of violets, etc. 1380 
Babington Fxp, Lordls Prayer (1596)90 The Phisitions 
prescription confected by the Apothecary, i62oVenner Via 
Recta yiii. 165 To confect a sauce, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts <5* Mon. (1642) 299 That poison, .was confected, .by his 
brother. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 34 Confect many medicines. 
fB. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy ; 
to make into a conafit or confection ; to preserve, 
pickle. ^Ohs. 

XjSsS Warde tr. a lexis' Seer, (1568) 39 a, When the nuttes 
be in season to conficte. 1601 Holland Pliny xv. iii, Olives 
. . confected and seasoned with salt. 1624 Ford, etc. Sun's 
Darling iv, Mistery there . .Confects the substance of the 
choicest fruits In a rich candy, x68x Rvcaut Critick 166 
Those [words] which may embitter, and (iress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver. x8o8 [see Con- 
fected]. 1886 ’Bw&hwr ChiMr, Gibeon n. xxv. Fashioning 
match-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. 
t 4 . To prepare (food) for digestion or assimila- 
tion ; to digest. Obs. 

1378 Banister H isi, Man v. 70 We fimt confect, and make 
ready in the mouth the rough and hard meates. 1603 Timme 
QuersH. 1, xv, 75 A certain internal and vitriolated fier . . 
doth readily and quickly confect and destroy the meates. 

5 . To make (out of the materials). [In mod. use 
an affectation after F. confectionner \ cf. Confec- 
tion sb. 6 and d. 3 -] 


1677 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 4) 309 Of this also wer© 
confected the famous Everlasting Lamps and Tapers. Th« 
stone is called Asbeston. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 

m. ii, Prodigies in the way of patchwork quilts, confected 
by fingers of three or four years. 

Confected ^kflnie*kted),///, a. [f. prec. + 
Compounded of a number of ingredients, made 
into a confection, etc. ; constructed, made up. 

XS49 CompL Scot. xvii. 145 The pepil drank nothir vyne 
nor heir, nor na vthir confekkit drynkis. 1394 J. King On 
jfonas 100 Such confected religions. 1808 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. V. 215 The size and colour of confected caraways* 
X887 F. Anstev in Macm. Mag. No. 328. 254 Ladies with 
marvellously confected bonnets. 

Confecting (k^nfe-ktiq), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. 
-iNO 1.] The action of the vb. Confect. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 998 The Confecting of the Ointment. 
<21641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. 233 He found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustus. X863 
Sala Capi. Dang. L i. 21 .She had an exquisitely . . quick 
hand for . . confecting of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
.sweet essences. 

Confection (k^ofe-kjan), sk Forms; 4 con- 
feccioun, 5-6 -ion, 5-7 -fexion, 5 -feotyon©, 6 
-tione, -fecoyon, (-feccon), 5- eonfeetion, [a. 
F". confection., OF. confeccion, ad, L. confection-em^ 

n. of action from confiedre : see Confect »,] 

1 . Making or preparation by mixture of in- 
gredients; mixing, compounding; composition, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 
€sp. the making of preserves or confectionery. 

1477 Norton Ord. Akh. in Ashm. 11652) 89 Confection of 
the Red medicine. 1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher, xn. xvii. 
212 There be artificial glasses, which will shew unto you . . 
many Images. .Looke in John Bap. Neap, for the confection 
of such glas.‘;es. x6i5 Ckooke Body of Man 128 For a 
confection of some kinde of bloud. 1654 Charleton Phy- 
siolagia 379 Commixt wkh so many Alexiterial Simples as 
concur to the Confection of Triade. X855 Thackeray 
Newcomes xv, Pots of jam of her confection. 1884 T. 
Hancock in Acatiemy 23 Feb. 133/^3 He said that poetry 
had other busine.ss than the ingenious confection of new 
tropes and metaphors. 

1 2 . The performance of the sacrifice of the 
mass. Obs. 

1364 Becon Compar Lord's Supp. 4 Mass^ Epil , Blasphe- 
mies against Chri.st . . invocation of dead saints, confection, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

t 3 . Putting together ; arrangement ; compilation. 
X652 Gaule Magasirom. xxiv. 223 For without a con- 
stellated fabrication or confection all these presaging 
mirables (and the like) signifie nothing in effect. x8zx Vf. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. LII. 140 To Ezra principally was 
confided the confection of the Scriptures. 
f 4 . Prepared or composed state or condition ; 
composition, constitution. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. n. 406 Thi.s fisshe, and lardde, and 
flitches salt to kepe In just confection now takeih kept. 
1609 Bible (Douav' AVrAr. xlix. 1 The memorie of Josia.s 
is according to the confection of perfume made by . . an 
apothecarie. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise, Eel. v.^ xix, Why 
blam’st thou then my stonie hard confection, Which nothing 
loves? X67S L. Addison Pres. State fenos xiii. The Ink 
. .must not be black, nor of tlie ordinary confection. 

1 5 . A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Obs. in general sense. 

X387 Trrvisa HigdefuRolh^ I. 223 |?at man closede a con- 
feccioun of brymston and of blak .salt m a vessel of bras, and 
sette hit on be fire. 162X Burton Anal. Mel n. iv. 1. iv, 
Potable Gold, Mercury, and many other chymicall con- 
fections. 

b. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drugs ; in later use, spec, one compounded 
with a sweetening and preserving agent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xi. (1495' 609 Lay® 
the same confexion to the sore wythout, c X400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg, 94 (MS. A) Leie on bis confeccioun maad of flour 
of wheete & honey & jus of smalache. 1349 Cotnpl. ScoL 
ix. 80 That confectione vas callit to name eftiruart, anti- 
dotum miiridates. 1583 Llovo Treas. Health Bv, Make 
a confeccon of the flonre of Fenell Seede in a Glas.se wiih 
wyne and annoynt the head therwyth. x6ix Bible Fcclus, 
xxxviii. 8 Of .such doeth the Apothecarie make a confection 
[Wyclif pymentls of swotenesse]. xBia Paris Pharmacol. 
(1829) IL J77 Confectiones . . under this title the London 
College comprehends the conserves and electuaries of its 
former Pharmacopoeias, 1875 H. C. Wood 1 hemp, 1879) 
18 ConfectioiLS are medicinal substances beaten up with 
sugar into a pasty ma.ss. 

tc. spec. A prepared poison, a deadly potion. 
1477 Fakl Rivers I Caxton) Dictes 49 Here is the confec- 
tion yt thou must drinke. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, 
i. li, After he [.Socrates] had commended his soule to God, 
hee dranke the confection. 3586 A. Day Engl. Secrefarie 
n. (1625) 98 A venemous confi ction. 1611 Shaks. Cymk v. 
V. 246. X658 Us.SHER ylww- VI. 572 Well skilled in Confections 
of the poyson of Serpents, 

d. A prepared dish or delicacy ; now, a pre- 
paration of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used as 
a relish or dainty ; a preserve, sweetmeat, comfit- 
^393 Gower Conf III. 23 Confection of cokes. <71440 
Promp, Parv, go Confectyon of spyces. a 1536 Tindale 
Expos. Matt, (Parker Soc.; 97 To banquet . . of all manner 
of fruits and confections. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. 
(1877) 102 Sweet condyments and delicat confections of 
spiceries. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 705 Ihey have in Turkey. . 
certaine Confections, which they call Serbet.s, which are 
like Candied Conserve.s. 1725 Bradley Fam. Dkt. s.v. 
Preserve^ To make a thick Confection of Grapes. 1779 
Forrest Voy. N. Giiinea 242 Many salvers were covered 
with confections and sweet cakes. x888 Pall Mall G. 25 
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Sept s/i ‘ Drop a penny into the slot ' and you can. .obtain 
. .a pennyworth of confections. 

1649 Selden Laius^ Ettg. n. vi. (1739’) 28 A Confection 
made for the Arch-bishop's appetite, to cure a distemper 
between him and the King. 

1 6 . A literary or musical composition. ? Ol>s, 

1605 Sylvester Du Bari as Ded., No Selfe-presuming of 
my Witts perfection (In what is mine of this Divine Con- 
fection). 1844 H. F, Chorley Music <§■ M. HI. 269 A 
young lady in a sacqtte sate singing some ancient confection 
by Mondonville. 

j( 7 . Dress-inaking. The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 
reference to fashionable female apparel, of mantles, 
cloaks, wraps, etc., put on over the ordinary in- 
door dress. 

1885 Globe Jan, 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to be retained over toilettes of this class are very elaborately 
trimmed. 3886 Bes ant Ckildr. Giheon 16 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue silk, called, I think, surat. 

8. Comb.^ as confection-closet ; confection-pan, 
a pan for drying sweets, bonbons, etc., in which 
they are kept in constant rolling motion. 

1806-7 J. Beresfo^ Miseries Hum, Life (1826) Post. 
Groans No. 19 Continually losing the choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and confection-closet. 

Coufection (.k^nfe-kjbn), v, [f. prec. sb. : cf. 
mod.F . eonfeetionner in ?ensQ 

1. trans. To prepare for use with sugar, syrup, 
or the like ; to make into a confection ; to mix, 
make up as a condiment or seasoned delicacy. 
Also fg. 

1533 Elyot Cast Helthe ('1541) 30b, Gynger., grene, or 
well confectioned in syrope. Ibid. 44 b, Hote wynes and 
swete, or confectioned with spices. 1562 Leigh Armorie 
(1597) 124 Sweet fruits and daintie delicates, confectioned 
with curious Cookerie. 1623 Favine Theat.^ Hon. ii. xii. 
165 Neuerthelesse it was confexioned with bitternesse and 
crosses. 1662 H. Stubre Ind. Nectar v. 91 A cup of Choco- 
latte well confectioned comforts and strengthens the 
Stomach. ^ 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 527 Pelham’s recipe for 
confectioning the condiment hight A Man of Fashion. 
1879 F. S. Bridges Round the World 81 [He] confectioned 
a sort of punch out of saki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar. 

2 . To treat with confections or sweetmeats, rare. 

388a J. Parker Aposi, Life (1884) m* ^37 We do not 

come to the throne of God to be hugged and comforted and 
confectioned. 

II 3 . To make up (an article of attire). [Gallicism, 
after F. confectionneri\ 

3876 Miss Braddon f. Haggard's Dau. I. viii. 258 
Naomi made her own dresses, .and occasionally confectioned 
some decorative article for Judith. 3880 Mrs. Forrester 
Roy ^ y. II. 153 Confectioning a piece of fine point lace. 

Hence Oonfe-ctioned ppL a . ; Oonfe'ctioning 
vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

3576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, 148 Some con- 

fectioned oyntments. 1650 H. Brooke Cousei'v. Health 148 
Confectioning, simpling, or an acquisition of the knowledge 
of Herbs or Drugs. 

Confectionary (k^nfckf^nari), a. and sh. [f. 
Confection + -ary : with B. cf. med.L. coitfectidn- 
dri-us maker of confections, apothecary.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat ; of or pertaining to confections or con- 
fectioners’ work. 

166^ W, Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordials, and their other Confectionary Medicaments. 1790 
CowpER On Receipt Mothers Piet. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere I left my home, 7’he biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1.(1863) 221 The. .unname- 
able confectionary doings over which she presided. 1861 
Sat. Rev. XLI. 489/2 The peculiarly vulgar stone teredos— 
ill copied, in a confectionary spirit. 

B. sb. 

1 1. A maker of confections ; a confectioner. Obs. 
160S Bacon Learn. 11. xxii. 80 We make a few poesies 
to hould in our hands, but no man bringeth them to the con- 
fectionary that Receits mought be made of them for vse of 
life. [But this is taken by some as a place.] 3631 Bible 
I Sa 7 n. viil 13 And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and to be bakers, a 1643 
Bp. Mountagu 4 * Mo 7 t . 233 He was a Cook, or Con- 
fectionary. Ibid, 298 The woman - . was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in poisons. 

2 . A place where confections are kept or prepared, 

(But some take quot. 1607 in sense i.) 

[3607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 260 My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confectionarie.] 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Comtiry Farme 585 The Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
meats. 3754 Richardson Grandison (1812) II. 226 (D.) 
Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults. 1839 Mrs. Gore in Tail's Mag. VI. 
650 The confectionary of the convent of Sancta Benedicta. 

3 . A confectionary preparation : a sweetmeat- 

3599 Nashe Lenteii Stuffe ' 1871) 36 Aboue all junquetries 

or confectionaries whatsoeuer, 1714^ Fr. Bk. of Rates 102 
Sugar, .to be made use of in Confectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby i. iv, Ever and anon she 
..insisted upon his taking .some particular confectionary, 
because it was a favourite of her own. 

4. Improperly used for Confectionery, mean- 
ing the confectioner’s art. 

1743 Loud. Sf Country Brew. n. fed. 2'' Advt., Five Hun- 
dred new Receipts in Cookery, (Confectionary, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, and Pickling. 3774 Warton Hist. 
Ejtg. Poetry (1840) III. xliv. 139 Immediately two hundred 
dishes of the mo.st costly cookery and confectionary were 
served up. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 1. 180 The great 
uses of sugar.. especially in confectionary. 3875 Jowett 
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Plato (ed- 2) III. 281 The delights, as they are esteemed, 
of Athenian confectionary. 

tCosife'Ctiouate, Obs. rare-'^. [f. 
Confection sb. or v. + -ate ^ : cf. affectionate, and 
F. confectionm.'l = Confectioned. 

*S33 Elyot Ceist. Helthe (1543) 44a, Fruites confectionate 
..withhony. 

t Co3ifextionate» Ohs. [f. Confection 
sb. + -ATE 3 ; cf. compassionate, affectionate vb., and 
F. confectionneri\ tram. — Confection v. 

1589 Nashe Almond for P. 4 The filth of the stewes, dis- 
tild into ribauldry termes, cannot confectionate a more in- 
temperate stile then his Pamphlets. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Advt.fr. Panmss. 360 We hear that a ^eat King, .that he 
might confectionate a base minion of his, etc. [Cf. next, 
sense 2 Jig.\ 

Comectioner (k^nfe-kjanai). [f. Confection 
•V. + -ER L] A maker of confections. 

1 1 , A compounder of medicines, poisons, etc. 

1606 Holland SuetoJt. 195 One Locusta . . appeached and 
brought to light divers confectioners of poysoas. 1651 R. 
Wittie tr. Prijnrose's Pop. Err, iv, xxxvL 356 Pedling 
Quacksalvers, Mountibanks, Confectioners. 

2 . One who makes confections, sweetmeats, 
candies, cakes, light pastry, etc. ; now, esp. one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

1593 Percivall Sp, Diet., Confacionadory a confectioner. 
3632 Massinger City^ Madam u. i, Most of the shops Of the 
best confectioners in I.ondon ransacked. 3727 Bradley 
Fa/n. Diet, s.v. Confectionery The confectioners and other 
officers in Quality’s houses ought to be diligent in keeping 
their sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. 
iil § I The confectioner who makes bonbons for the mo- 
mentary pleasure of a sense of taste. 3871 H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill m. vii, A host of puiweyors, cooks, confec- 
tioners. .and grooms of the stable, with led horse.s, were sent 
on. 1886 Hall Caine Son of H agar 1. iii. Two sisters who 
lived by keeping a small confectioner’s shop in Whitehaven. 
fg. 3652 Benlowe Theoph.i. Ixvii, Natures prime Con- 
fectioner, the Bee. 3656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Partiass. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over this scum of 
people, .with the sugar of honourable imployments. 

Confectionery (k^iife-kjanari). [f. prec. -h -Y : 
see -ERY. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
-aryy by confusion with Confectionary a. and sb.] 

1 . Things made or sold by a confectioner ; a col- 
lective name for sweetmeats and confections. 

[3545 Raynold By 7 'th Mankynde 72 Ambre, muske, frank- 
encense, gallia muscata, and confection nere (szV .] 

3769 Mrs. Raffald Housekpr.ixTjZ'y.xXy The re- 
ceipts for the confectionary are such as I daily sell in my 
own shop. 3791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest xi, He 
pressed her to partake of a variety of confectioneries. Mod, 
Stalls on which all sorts of cheap confectionery were dis- 
played. 

b. A course of sweetmeats at dinner. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred v. ii, After confectionary . . the 
chieftains praised God. 

2 . The art and business of a confectioner. 

3872 Yeats Hist, Comjti. 219 Gingerbread making and 
confectionery are now separate departments of the baker’s 
art. [See Confectionary B. 4.] 

3 . A confectioner’s shop. 

In mod. Diets. 

4 . attrib., as confectionery shop, etc. 

180S Mar. Edgeworth Angelvia x. (1832) 61 Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fVuit shop. 1825 J. 
Neal Brother Jon. II. 342 Such.. as were to be had of the 
confectionary shops. 

t Confextioness. Ohs. nonce-wd. [impro- 
perly formed for confectionress : see -ess.] A 
female confectioner. 

1640 Brathwait Boulster L. t6o Art had showne her selfe 
such a Confectionesse, as nothing was there wanting which 
might enliven Nature. 

Confextive, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. confect- ppl. 
stem of cojtfcSre (see Confect) + -ive.] Pertaining 
to the making of confections. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIH. 796 The entremets Bedeck’d 
with all the pride of paste, Coafective prowess shows. 

t Co’nfectory, a. Obs. [ad. L. confectori-ns 
(in sb. -ztm), f. coftfector, agent-n. from confeere: 
see -ORY.] = prec. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche iv. cxlvii. (R."), In which the 
wanton might (Df confectory art endeavour'd how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Confextory, sb. Anglicized form of L. confec- 
tdruim ‘slaughtering-place of beasts’; given by 
Ogilvie as = Confectionery 3. 
t Confexture. Obs. Also 6 -our(e, [ad. 
med.L. confeciura a confection, L. confeciura pre- 
paration, f. ppl. stem of L. conficPi'e to Confect : 
see -URE.J A preparation of drugs, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc. ; = Confection, Compititre. 

c 3386 Chaucer Pard. T. 534 per nys no creature pat eten 
or drunken hap of pis confecture [?/,n confiture]. . pat he ne 
schal his lyf anon forlete. 3502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de 
W. 1506) IV. XXV. 310 To ete spyces or confect ures . . Is noo 
brekynge of faste. 1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) §114 The 
inordinat consumption. , of Drogges, Confectouresand Spice- 
ries, brocht from the pairtes beyond Sea. 1693 N. Stap- 
HORST tr. Rauwolfxxi Ray's Yrai/, (1738' II. 123 A great 
dish fill'd up with Cibebs, and several sorts of confectures, 

t Confe’der, V. Obs. Forms ; 4-7 oonfeder, 
5-6 -fedre, 4-6 -fether, -feter, 6 -fetter, -feather, 
Sc. -Adder, -Adir. [a. F. confider-er (14th c- in 
Littr^), ad. L. confeederdre to league together.] 
The earlier equivalent ctf Confederate v. 


: COKFEDEBA-CY. 

1. trans. To unite in alliance ; to ally, league» 
confederate. Const, to, unto, with, together. 

c 3368 Chaucer CompL PUe 42 Confetered both by bondes 
and assurance. 3485 Caxton^S*/. Wenefr. x% To appease 
these inimytees and to confedere the myndes and courages 
of these men unto them. 1529 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. 
Brit. (tSrx) aSo The Erie of Warwyke ..confeteryd unto 
hym the duke of Clarence. 3533 in Strype Eccl. Ifem. 1 . 
xxi. 152 Whether they will confedre themselves with any 
other outward princes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt, Par. 
Matt. XX viil 126 The holy gost. .shall glue and confeder 
them together with mutuall charitie. 

b. pass. To be or be made confederate. 

1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. Ill, 421 To be confedrid with 
hom.. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 45 [Ptolemy and 
Antiochus] were confethered to gidres. 1555^ Eden Decades 
I. v. 27 Such other as were confethered with hym. 1600 
Holland Livy in. xxxvl 112 They., were confedered be- 
tweene themselves privily, .to call no assembly. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To enter into an alliance or 
league; to ally oneself. 

<73460 Fortescue Abs. <5* Lim. Mon. xH, 139 For drede 
that . . thai wolde confedre with the commons. 1529 Ras- 
tell Pastyme, Hist. Brit, {x&ix} 128 WhycH both con- 
fetheryd against the Kyng. 153^ Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 32 [Thai will] confidder with ws. i577-’87 HoliN- 
SHED Ch 7 ’on. III. 1220/2 To confeder with the rebels. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scotl. (1885) 88 Fairing lykwyse 
that thay. .had confiderid wt the Britanis. 

3 . tz'ans. To make a league of (peace or amity). 

e 3534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 271 They, 

confederinge peace and amitie for ever, devided the king- 
dom bet weene them. 

Hence Oonfe'dered ppl. a., Confe'dering vbl. sb. 
C352S Skelton Replyc. 54 Lyke heretykes confettred, Ye 
count yourselfe well lettred. 1530 Palsgr. 208/3 Con- 
federyng, confederation. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xi. 
xix, Confedered Kings. 

Confederacy (k^nfe-derasi). Also 4-6 con- 
feper-, -fether-, 4-7 confederacie, 6 confeder- 
atie. [AF. and ME. confederacie, f. stem of L* 
confeeder-dtio, med.L. confceder-dtus : see -acy.] 

1 . A union by league or contract between persons, 
bodies of men, or states, for mutual support or 
joint action ; a league, alliance, compact. 

1387 Trevisa Higdefi (Rolls) V. 273 After pe sevenpe 5ere 
ofpe confeperacye[z«zVzyipn'^r/r]he faugt ajenst J?e Angles oft 
in smal bataylles. 3550 N icolls Thucyd. vm. xviii. 201 They 
..caused the towne to tourne to their confederatie. 3555 
Eden Decades 28 Threescore and tenne men whiche w^ere of 
his confetheracie. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 461 The league 
and confederacie that was concluded betwene them. 1633 
Bible Obad. 7. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 357 The Con- 
federacy of Two Companies of Men to expose Two Lights 
to each others view, so that the discovery of the one, may 
answer immediately to that of the other. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. Vy IIL vn. 2 A general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power. 3861 May Const. Hist. (1863) I. i. 30 
To. .break down the confederacy of the great Whig families. 

b. Law (and thence gen.), in bad sense : A 
league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy. 

1*353. 27 Edw. Illy Stat. n. c. 3 Facent entre eux . . 

compaignie ne confederacie en fraude ou deceite.] 3389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 39 pei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce 
ne confederacie ageyn pe kyngis right. 3413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle III, iv. (14S31 53 Thus haue ye.. by your fals con- 
federacy destroubled my Royamrae. 1533 ^ore Apol. xliv. 
Wks. 934/2 He calleth those assemblinges . . by y« name of 
confederacies, .for ought that I see hegeueth a good thyng 
and an holesome, an odious heynous name. 3614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair i. i. Why this is a confederacy : a meere piece 
of practice upon her by these impostors, a 3704 T. Brown 
Pleas. Ep. Wks, 1730 I. 109. 1763 J. Wesley in Spurgeon 
Treats. Dav. Ps. xciv. 36 Confederacies, to carry on the 
works of darkness. 1829 Southey O. Nenv?nan vii, Philip 
is the head Of the confederacy : his crafty brain, .plans the 
mischief. 

2 . (without a or pli) Condition or fact of being 
confederate : union for joint action, alliance. In a 
bad sense : Conspiracy, collusion. 

1594 Carew Hua^'te's Exam. Wits xxi. (1616' 389 Moses 
. .commanded . . Aaron to fill a vessell, and place the same 
in the Arke of confederacie. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learnt, i. iv. 
§ 13 The sciences . . which have had better intelligence and 
confederacie with the imagination, .than with reason. 1643 
Terntes de la Ley 73 Two were indicted of Confederacie. 
3677 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 346 They were guilty of con- 
federacy. 3759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. i. 44 In close 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. 3828 D’Israeli 
Chas. I, II. ii. 39 In a perpetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 134 Philip was in 
confederacy with Muley Moluck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. 

t b. Carjzal confederacy. Ohs. rare. 

3630 Healey St. Aug., Citie of God xvi. xxiil 562 Before 
that the sonnes of God . . had any camall confederacy with 
the daughters of men, 

3 . (]pi2isi-concr. A collective body of persons or 
parties united by league ; a body of confederates; 
now esp, a union of states, a confederation. 

Southern Cotfederacy : the Confederate States of America- 
Cotifederacy now usually implies a looser or more temporary 
association than confederatioHy yt^xxda. is applied to a union 
of states organized on an intentionally permanent basis. 

[3577 Holinshed IIL 3093 In east Kent there were 

other., of the same confederacie. 3590 Shaks. Mids. N, 
III. ii. 192.] 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 74 The Grecians 
. . were forced to League themselves (yet in several Con- 
federates, as that of the Etolians, that of the Achaians, eta> 
for their mu tut defence. 3756 Nugent Gr, Toury Net her I, 
I. 17 The United Provinces are a confederacy of many in- 
dependent states. 3777 Cl. S. Senate Manual (3886) 14 
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(A rticles ofCmfedera^tod) The stile orf’ this confedemcy shall 
he ‘The United States of America’, 3824 W. Irving T, 
Trav, 1 . 179 The literary world is made up of little con- 
federacies. 1839 Thirlwall Greece III. 47 A proposal.. to 
transfer the treasury of the confederacy from Delos to 
Athens. iSfii Const. Cmfed. States Amer., Th.Q citizens 
of each State , .shall have the right of transit and sojourn in 
any State of this Confederacy. 1863 Motley in Timeses 
May, The body politic known for 70 years as the United 
States of America is not a Confederacy, not a compact of 
Sovereign States, not a co-partnership ; it is a Common- 
wealth. 

CS03lfed6ra.l (Vnfe'dCTal), a. [f. L. con- to- 
gether feeder- league, after federal^ and the deri- 
vatives of confeederdre.} Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; sfec. m U. S. Hist, pertaining to 
the early organization of the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781. 

1866 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Cnrr. II. 94 Portions .. 
related to a confederal fund. s866 Atkeneeum No. 2032. 
425/3 The struggle for confedei'al fusion. 
€oilfe*deraEst. [f. prec, + -iST: d. federalist^ 
A member of a confederation. 

2848 Itlust. Land. News 15 Apr. 241/2 (Chartist Demon- 
stration in London), The Insli confederalists displayed a 
very splendid green standard. 

t €o2ife*deraiice. Oh. [f. Conpbdee d. or 
F. conf Hirer -anoe; cf. furtherance j hinderancei 
utterance^ etc.] Confederacy, alliance. 

1513 Douglas jMneis xi, iii. 29 3our kyng hes our con- 
hderans [ed. 1710 confederance] vpgeve. Nz'd. xti. iv. 107 
Sail nevyr tyme. .hetyde, To breke this pece. .Ne this con- 
fiderans anis part in tuo. 

Confederate (k^nfe-d&^), a. and sh. Also 6 
confetlierate, 6--7 confederat. [ad. L. confeede- 
rdt-us, pa. pple. of (post-cl.) confeedera-re (trans.) 
to join or unite in a league, f. con- together 4- 
foederd-re to league together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. feeder- (nom. feedus) league, treaty, 
compact: see Fedebate. Already in L. used 
substantively : so ¥. confidirH\ 

A. adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy ; leagued, allied, confederated. 

1. as Confederated. 

*387 Trevisa (Rolls) II. 157 ]?e Scottes J>at were 

somtyrae confederat and wonede wip j?e Pictes. 1:3460 
Henryson 33 Quhilk wer confederate straidie 

in ane band. 3555 Decades 53 He came. .with ^ght 
other confetherate with hym. 1613 Bible Isa. viL 2 Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim. 3714. Gay Trivia in. 81 
These Sirens stand. . (Confederate in the cheat. 1884 A. R. 
Pennington^ WycUf ix. 299 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. 

fiS' * 59 ? Shaks. Rich. Ily V. iii. 53 My heart is not con- 
federate with my hand. 3836 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 
I. (3888) 7 Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and waters. 

2. as adJ. 

3555 Eden Decades 69 The confetherate kynges heseaged 
the vyllage. 1653 Hobbes Leviaih. 1. xii. 56 Juggling and 
confederate Knavery. 3757-8 Smollett Hist. Eng. (1832) 
L 165 The confederate army amounted to five and fifty 
thousand men, 3793 Cowper Iliad xx. 192 Neptune, .and 
his confederate gods. 1889 Rawlinson Anc. Egypt (ed. 4} 
2^58 Marmain ..led against him a confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the Tahennu. 
lb. transf. and fig, 

3693-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 52 The Confederate Proba- 
bilities. 1714 Shaftesb. Misc. Reft. iv. ii, Of these thorowly- 
assoclating and confederate-animals . . none . . in bulk or 
strength exceed the heaver, 1751 ictim&cna Rambler No. 
V 3 Confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues. 

3 . In Confederate States {of America)^ abbreviated 
C. S. A. : the name assumed by the eleven southern 
states which seceded from the American Union in 
1860-6 1, and formed a confederacy of their own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reunited to the United States. 

1861 (9 Feb.) Const. Cmfed- States Amer., In all such 
[new] territory the institution of negro slavery as it now 
exists in the Confederate State.s, shall be recognized. 3863 
Illustr. Lond. Ne^vs 9 Mar. 209/3 Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally inaugurated at 
Montgomery, .on the i8th ult. 

b. Hence, Of or belonging to the Confederate 
States, their government, aiiny, etc. 

3863 Illustr. Lond. News ir May 432/3 The Confederate 
fiag has been hoisted on the fort, Ibid.’zi May 481/1 Tniirty 
days to be allowed to United States’ ves-sels in Confederate 
ports to quit. 1863 Dicey Federal Si. IL 241 When once 
the Confederate army wa.s defeated. 1863 J. R. Balme 
Amer. States (1864' 185 Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 Some 
Southern Confederate leader, civil or military. 

B. , .jA '■ 

1 . A person or state in leaguewith another or others 
for mutual support or joint action ; an ally. 

3548 Hall Chron,^ Hen. IV 20 Their cosyn, frende, & 
confederate, Edmonde Earle of Marche. 3553 Brende 
Curtius Cvi, Such as were hys confetherates, 3643 
Milton Apol. Sjneci. (3851) 304, I see who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hath engaged his omnipotent 
arm to, .crown with success their faith. 3781 Gibbon Decl. 
4- F, XXX. III. 170 The victorious confederates pursued 
their march. 1793 ‘ G. Gambado* Ann. Horsem. xi. (1809) 
312 A letter from the Duke of Wharton to Sir William 
More -.who was his confederate on the turf. 3848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 37 Venice, not yet humbled by the 
confederates of Cambray. 


t b. Theol. One united in covenant with God, 
or allied with others in the same covenant. Oh, 
3655 Gouge Comm. Heb, viii. 8 II. 251 As a confederate : 
as one of those that are in covenant with God. Ibid. IL 
a6i The continual abode and operation of the Spirit in 
Gods confederates. 3681-6 J. Scott Ckr. Life (3747) HI. 
238 To be a member of that [the Jewish] Church, and a 
Confederate in this Covenant, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. 'Tk. 

I. (1730) 62 Believers Children being . . Confederates with 
their Parents, in the Covenant of Grace. 

2 . Law (and thence gen.)^ in bad sense: One 
leagued with another or others for an unlawful or 
evil purpose ; an accomplice. 

1495 Act XI Hen, fT/, c. 64 Pream., The samepersones.. 
were adherentis, assistencis, confederatis . . socourers and 
comforteris. 353s Elyot Gov. i. ii, Dathan and Abiron .. 
with all their hoTle familie, and confederates. 1680 Esiabl. 
Test 33 The very Criminals themselves, or their Acces- 
sories and Confeoerates. 3724 Swift Drapier's Lett, ii, 
Betrayers of their country, confederates with Wood. 3839 
Keightley Hist. Efig. II, 25 Dr. Becking . . & confederate 
of Masters. Mod. The thief escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended. 

3 . O'. S. Hist. One belonging to or on the side 
of the Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65 : see A, 3. 

1863 Russell Let. i May in^ Times 28 May 9 Between 
700 and 800 guns have fallen into the hands of the Con- 
federates. ^ 1863 J. R. Balme Amer. States (1864) 379 A 
battle which.. would probably have cleared Missouri of 
the Confederates, 3878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 230 
The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo boat. 

Confederate (kpnfe'der^it),z'. [f. L, coitfccderat- 
ppl. stem of confotderare^ or possibly from the 
much earlier ppl. adj, Conpedebate: see prec. 
(The pa. t. was sometimes also confederated) An 
earlier form was Confedeb through French.] 

1 . trans. To unite (persons or states) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally ; to form into a confedera- 
tion. Const. %vith, together, •\unto. 

353a Hervet Xenophonls Househ. iv. (1768) iS To bringe 
him presentes fro the cites of Grece, confederated vnto 
him. 3577 Hellowes Gueuard^s Chron. 333 To confederate 
and set them at agreement. 1660 tx. A^raldus' Treat. 
Relig. in. i. 304 It confederates men with God and between 
themselves. 3757 Burke Abridgm. Eng, Hist. Wks. 1842 

II. 587 To conlederate others in their design. 1758 J ohnson 
Idler No. 7^9 The writers of news, if they could be con- 
federated, might give more pleasure to the public 1884 
Mactn. Mag, Nov. 27/3 To endeavour to confederate the 
Windward Islands. 

fig. 3700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess, 54 Cold Vapours. . 
intimately confederated and congeal’d. 

b. For an evil or unlawful purpose. Cf. Con- 
federacy I b. 

*5S§ iu Strype Eccl. Plem. HI. App. xlvi. 140 An utter 
enemie unto the saide Bisshope, confederated with the 
principal adversaris aforesaide. 3623 Hexham Tongue- 
Combat 26 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Hereticke,s. 3748 Richardson Clarissa (1811' I. xiv. 93 
To confederate all the family against me. 2849 Cobden 
Speeches 37 Neither in England nor Ireland have there been 
100 men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2 . refl. To ally oneself; to enter into a league, 
or conspiracy. 

1533 Elyot Gov. n, xii, Their willes and appetites daily 
more and more so conf derated them selfes, 3543-4 Act 
35 Hen. VIII, c, 12 The. .frenchekyng. .hath confederated 
hym .selfe with the greate Turke, 3^9 Seloen Laws Eng. 
i. xvi. (1739) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themselves as sworn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom. 1828 E. Irving Last Days 43 In what way any 
man can . . confedemte himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falsehood. 

t b. To ally oneself sexually. Oh. 
c 1^55 Harpsfield Divorce //r^. J'7//(3878>254 One that 
had in her most abominable . . desires confederated herself 
, .with her own natural brother, 

3 . intr. (for ^efl.') Of persons or states : To 
enter into a league, ally or league oneself {with.) 

3557 North tr. Guenards Diall Pr. 213 a/2 There one 
frend confederate with another, so that thejr hartes were 
mtuyed. 1593 Percivall Sp. Diet., Altar, to confederate, £0 
allie himselt'e, 36^ Herbert Trav. 120 His valiant sister. . 
confederating with foure Sultans, .entred his Bed-chamber, 
and ,. strangled him. 1728 ChronoL Amended 

i. 322 The Pisseans confederated with several other Greek 
nations, and made war upon the Eleans. 3825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 30 The larger colonies had threat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congress should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they added to the confederacy. 3863 Morning Star 17 
Dec. 5/5 When this contest commenced in 3803, but six 
States confederated. 

b. In bad sense : To conspire. Cf. i b. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Lato-Merch. 22a A Merchant, .to- 

f ether with his sonne and a Broker had confederated to 
uy great store of merchandises vpon their credit, of pur- 
pose to breake and to inrich them.selue.s. 1703 LofM. Gass. 
No. 3760/3 [Unpaid troops] who threaten to Confederate if 
speedy Care be not taken to satisfie them. 3760 Black- 
stone Comm, IV. 300 If any sworn servant of the king’s 
houshold conspires or confederates to kill any lord of 
realm. 3779-83 Johnson L, P., Blccckmore, The wits 
easily coniederated against him. 

Confederated (k^nfe-deiv?JtM), ppl a. [f. 
prec. + -edI.] leagued, allied; joined in con- 
federacy ; forming a confederation ; see the verb. 

x6o^ Verstegan Dec. Intell. v, (1628) 315 Their bordering 
enimies the confederated Scotishmen and Pictes. 3736 
Disc, Witcher. 6 A Familiar, that is, a confederated Person 


privy to the Plot. <32850 Calhoun IPl&s. (1874) IIL 365' 
Belonging to the states of the Union in their confederated, 
and not in their individual character. 

Coiife'derateljp etd^. [i- Cojstfedeeate a. + 

-LY Like confederates. 

1832 Fraser’s Mag. IV. 719 [They] were much more con- 
federately treated by the mini.stry. 

CoBfe’deratesMp, rare, [f. Confederate 
sb. + -SHIP.] »«= Confederacy. 

3735 M. Davies A then. Brit. i. Pref. 29 The Romish Con- 
federateship. X837 Tail’s Mag. IV. 726 Scribe imagines 
this view of confederateship to l>e exclusively the besetting 
sin of the French. 

Confederatie, obs. f. Confederacy. 
Cfonfe'derating, ’tibl. sh, [f. Confederate v. 
+ -iNG 1 .] The action of the verb Confederate. 

a 3732 Atterbury (J*b is ^ confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 

Confe'deratmg, <25- [t as prec. 4- -ino 2,] 

That confederates : see the verb. 

3697 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife tn. i, Get you gone . . you 
confederating strumpet you. 3762 Sterne 'Tr, Shandy 
(x8o 2) VI. xxxiii, 360 Betwixt the Queen and the rest of 
the confederating powers. 

Confederation, (k^nfedew^ 'Jan). In 5-6-acio3i, 
-acyoD. [a. conf Herat ion, in OF. -acton (14th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. conf mder diion- eni (Jerome), n, 
of action f. canfa'derdre : see Confederate .] 

1 . The action of confederating, or condition of 
being confederated ; a league, an alliance (between 
persons or states ; in naod. use only the latter). 
Formerly also in a bad sense, Conspiracy. 

Articles of confederationl provisions (embodied in 
clauses) in accordance with which parties confederate ; in 
U, S. Hist. esp. those adopted by the Continental Congress 
of 1777, in accordance with which the thirteen American 
colonies that had separated from Great Britain fonned 
themselves into^^the confederation, which was superseded 
by the clo.ser union established in 3789, 
c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xv. 116 f>e Confederatyown Dat 
wes be-twene }?e Rewmys twa. 3460 Catohavf. Chron. 289 
Thomas Mounbray [and] Richard .Scrop . . mad confedera- 
cion that thei schuld help to amende the insolens in the 
reme. 353^ Barclay Egloges 111. (xsjs) Cij/3 They have 
no frend.ship but conspimtion, And to do ’mi.schiere con- 
federation. 1535 CovKRDAi.E 2 A’ings ix. 34 lehu. .made a 
confederacion agaynst lorani, 3603 Knolles I/ist. Turks 
(1638} 197 [They] met accordingly, and there fully concluded 
all the Articles of their confederation. 3654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas, / (3655) 60 Confederations and alliance.s between 
Princes are rarely long-lived. 3777 1 riV/<?) Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, etc, 1802 
Adolphus Hist Eng. U817) IL 36^1 They voted articles 
of confederation and union, in which they assumed the 
appellation of ‘the United States of America*.^ 3825 T. 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wkfi. 1859 I. 52 A majority of the 
States, necessary by the Confederation to constitute a 
Hou.se, 1885 Manch. Exam, 14 Oct, 5/3 [A] scheme for 
the confederation of the colonie.s. 

2 . A number of states (or formerly of persons) 
united by a league ; a body of states united for 
certain common purposes. 

In modem political use, ‘ confederation * is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovereign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the following; Cer- 
manic Cmifederatiofi, the union of the German States under 
the presidency of the Emperor of Austria from 1815 to 
1866. Confederation of the Rhine, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from 1806 to 1813. Nf'^v England Cmfederatmi, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
again-st the Dutch and the Indians, 2643-84. The United 
States of America are commonly de.scribed a Confedera- 
tionior confederacy) from 1777 to 1789 ; but from 1789, their 
closer union has been con.sidered a ‘ federation * or federal 
republic, 

1622 Heylin Microcosmns (1625) 281 An offensive and 
defensive league ; into which first entered the Uranians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Ao. 13x6 ; neither w^ere they ail 
united into one confederation till the yeare 1513. 2838 

Penny Cycl. XL 291 'I'he present Germanic Confederation, 
established by .. the Congress of Vienna on the 8th June 
3815, conssists of 38 Independent States. The central point 
and the organ of the Confederation h the Federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main. 2839-42 Alison 
Hist Europe xlii. The title of Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine.^ W. Spalding Italy <$• It. I si. 1 . 45 
Their confederation is said to have alway.s con.sisted of 
twelve towms. 3873 Freeman AVw/. Clwy. (28761 IV. xvjji. 
208 Doubtless the foremost member of the DanLh Civic 
Confederation. 

Hence Confedera'tionist, an adherent or sup- 
porter of a confederation. 

3863 Louisville yrnf I'he confederationists may be of 
one bone with their new President. 3865 Pull Mall G. 
No. 307. 6/2 ‘ Confederationist ' or young Irelander. 
Confe*deratism, rare. The system or practice 
of confederates, e.g. of the Confederate party in the 
United States. 


^ 3^0 E. Mulford The Nation xvii, 340 Confederatism, 
in its attack upon the nation, is in league with hell. 

Coufederative (kr^nfe-dm'^tiv), a. [f. I., con- 
fdderdt-, ppl. stem (see Confederate) 4- -IVE : cf. 
mod.F*. confedi ratify -ive (Rousseau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or relating to confederates or confeder- 
ating. 

cx8x9 Bentham Wks. II. 447 The two confederative 
powers, to- wit, the monarch and the House of Lords. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 319 The report, .is a confederative 
misi-epresentation. It is the wilful act of the fraternity. 
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COKFEBEHT, 


COWEEBEBATOB. 

^ Coafederator (kpnfe-d&e't9i). ? <9^^. [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L. confcedei'dre to Conpedebate : 
corresp. to F. confidiratettrJ\ One who con- 
federates with others (esp, foi an evil purpose) ; 
a confederate, conspirator. 

1536 Act 28 Hm. Vjn^ c. 15 § I Robbers, murtberers, 
and confederatours vpon the sea. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
Hm. n. 1227 One hundred thousand Crownes, 

whereof the one halfe the Confederatours shall and maye 
employ when^ neede shall require. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
73 h'nquirie shall bee made of conspirators and confedera- 
tors. 1864 Webster has Cmfederater. 

t Confe’derey, coiifedre. Ok. [repr. OF. 
^confiderk fem.:~Rom. type ^confederdta (see 
-ade) : for form c£ valley^ F. vdllk:\ = Con- 

PBDEEACY. 

1494 Fabyan V. Cxxiii. loi With the other of bis confederey. 
Ibid. VI. clviii 140 They drewe westwarde, and made a 
confederey with the West Brytons. 1534 Whittinton Tul- 
lyes Offices i. {1540) 25 The confedre of bretherne. 

t CoHfeoffiee*. Ohs . = Co-feoppee. 

14^ Bmy Wills (1850) 60, I desire and require myne 
confeoffes that they deliuere astate, etc. 

Confer (k^nfo'j), V. [ad. L. confer-re to bring 
together, collect, gather, contribute, connect, join, 
consult together, bring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare; also to confer, or bestow; f. con~ 
together, and intensive + fer~re to bear, bring. F. 
conferer (14th c. in Littre) does not appear to have 
been taken into Eng. : hence the diiSerence of 
stress between confe-r^ defe r, infe-r, and di'ffery 
o-ffer, pro‘jffer, su ffer. Cf. Collate, formed on 
the ppl. stem of L. cmferre.'l 

1 1. trans. To bring together, gather, collect ; to 
add together. Obs. 

*57* Homilies ii. Rebellion vi. (1574) 613 To conferre 
theyr common forces, to the defence of theyr felowe Chris- 
tiaiis. 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. Aries 386, I did conferre 
their debts together, and found the debt of the first and the 
second to amount to 47 pound, xfiig Chapman Odyss. 
xxn. 619 That all the handmaids she should first confer. 
16x8 — Hesiod ii. 29 All tooles And . . tacklings, to thy 
House confer. 

f b. To include together, comprise, comprehend. 

rx54o Pilgr. T. 727 in Thynne's Animadv. App. i. 98 
Under the coler of the wolfe Is conferyd al the stinking 
fuet — So the hunters call it whan they mak ther suet. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry ni. xxiv. (16601 245 The skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the braine . . might be the more 
commodiously conferred therein. oi6xz Chapman /Had 
Pref. 70 The works of all being conferred and preserved 
there. 

t To bring (e.g to mind, under one’s 

notice, etc-h Ohs. 

1586 A. Day £ngl, Secretarie i. (1625) 13, 1 conferre the 
regard thereof to my present imaginations. Ibid. 61 But 
what doe I conferre unto your view the notes of such and 
so many doubts and hazards. 

+ 2. To collect, give, or furnish as a contribu- 
tion ; to contribute. Const, to. Ohs. 

1S38 Starkey England n. i. (1871) 176 To conferre euery 
yere a certayn summe. .to the byidyng and reformyng of al 
such . . placys. i6z8 Hobbes T/mcyd. 1. ix. (1822) 6 He 
himself hath conferred most ships to that action, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. <i8xo) I. 4 It confers somewhat to the need, 
convenience, or comfort of those, .creatures, 

fb. absol. To contribute {unto, to). Obs. 

1528 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 46 Such things 
. . as might conferre unto the same. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. n. ii. 64 The Compasse, declaring rather the 
ship is turned, then conferring unto its conversion. 1655-60 
Stanley Afzir/. Philos. (1701I 262 Those things which confer 
hereunto are to he esteemed Goods, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
Ps, cxxxii- 16 The Priests do confer to the good of the 
State. 1703 T. N. City Purch. 11 Addition of Distent 
will confer much to their Beauty. 

3. trans. To give, grant, bestow, as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

XS70 Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 § 8 No Title to conferr or present 
hy Lapse, shall accrue upon any ipso facto. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. v, Such honour thus con- 
ferrM. '1717 Pope in Lady M, W. Mmiaguds Lett, xxvi, 
The very favour you are then conferring. 1725 Berkeley 
ProposalVlVs,. III. 231 They have also the power of con- 
ferring Degrees in all Faculties. 1765 -9 Blackstone 
Comm, (x’/gs) 505 The stile and title .. which the king is 
pleased to confer. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies 1 1, xviii. 
69 Benefits conferred awaken love in some minds. Mod. 
Ime ordinary degrees were then conferred. 

t b. Const, to, unto, or dative ; rarely into, Ohs. 

1542 Udall tr. El-asm. Apoph. 254 The garlande murall, 
(whiche the. .Capitain conferred to suche persone as . . had 
firste scaled the walles). 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 84 It is y* 
sacramental mean wherwyth they he applied and conferr^ 
vnto us. 1508 Chapman Iliad n. 307 Jove howl’d his head. . 
for sign we should confer These Trojans their due fate. 1654 
R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist. Ivstine 20 The Kingdom of the 
Persians . . was conferred into tlie power of one. 1665 
Manley Groihts' Low-C. JVarres 593 To confer his right 
of Claym in that Kingdom to Philip. 1768-74 Tuckp;rZA 
Hat. (1852) L 262 Virtue.. confers us very little benefit. 

c. Const, on, upon. (Cf. Bestow v. 6 b.) 

1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 126 And confer faire Millaine 
With all the Honors, on my brother. x65x Hobbes 
Leviath. n. xxx. 178 Those that have the Soveraign Power 
conferred on them. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts, I. 12 For the 
favour he had conferred upon him. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. i. (1889I 3 Why should we not make the 
public pay for the great benefits we confer on them ? 

d. with the subject a thing. 

ax6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol, vi. vL § ii That sacraments 


contain and confer grace. 1809 J. Marshall Consi. Opin. 
(1839) 113 The incorporating act confers this juriiidiction. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xv, 102 That joy of heart which perfect 
health confers. 

f 4. To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Const, usually with ; also to, unto. Also ahsoL Obs. 

(Exceedingly common from 1530 to 1650. The L.atin ab- 
breviation * cf.’ of compare, is still in use.) 

<11533 Frith Disput. Purgat. Pref. <1829.) 85 Let us 
ever confer them unto the pure word of God. 1544 Phaer 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) S ij b, Conferrynge the boke and the 
henie duly together. 1557 {titte\ The Newe Testament . . 
Conferred diligently with the Greke, and best approued 
translations. 1586 A Day Engl. Secretarie n. {1625) 94 
If they be conferred . . to the life and joyes to come. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iii. ni. (16511 326 Confer future and 
times past with present. 1655-^ Stanley Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 479 Most of our party confer Irrational Creatures in 
general simply with Men. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 
i. vii. 35 To confer occasionally, in order to see that his 
accounts agree. 

fh. To confer notes : see Comp abb v^ 2 b. Obs. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xiv. 300 Here Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
concerning Christ’s birth. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / 
(1655) 177 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notes together. ^1704 Swift 'The Problem, The Ladies 
vanish in the smother To confer notes with one another. 
j; c. To put the sense together, construe. Ohs. 
*554 Philpot Exam. ^ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 334 Where 
we say that the holy Church.. may err, that is thus to be 
conferred, that it is possible some part of the Church for a 
time to be deceived. 

t 5. intr. To agree, accord, conform {with, to). 
1560 Frampton in Strype Ann. Ref. xx. 244 They 
asked me, whether I would confer with their religion .. And 
I did confer with them in their religion. 1641 Vind. 
Smeciymnmts Pref., Churches that doe not conferre to 
Episcopall Government, 
fb. trans. Obs. 

*535 Goodly Primer D iij, They that conferre theyr lyfe 
and workes to the signes of heuen. 

6. mtr. To converse, talk together ; now always 
on an important subject, or on some stated ques- 
tion : to hold conference, take counsel, consult. 

*545 in Lodge Illust. Brit, Hist. <1791) I. 114 The 
Wardens, wt. whom I have conferred in that behalf, do say. 
1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxli. (j636>272 To conferre and 
talke with our friends of merry matters. 1596 Shaks. Tam, 
Shr, v. ii. 102 They sit conferring by the Parler fire. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879'^ VI. 26 Desirous that I would come . . 
and confer with him about the Navy. 1^26 Chetwood 
Adv. Capt Boyle 226, I observ’d the Maid . . conferring 
with a Country Fellow. 1769 Robertson Chas. P, III. 
vn. 51 A certain number . . should meet, in order to confer 
upon the points in dispute. 1879 E. Garrett House by 
Works II. 38 The two ^rls conferred together, and Lydia 
accepted the offer. 

i>. fig. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. EJist. 87, I would have you con- 
ferre your owne conscience. 1610 Bp. Hall Apol. 
Brownists^’ks. (1614) 731 Consider, and conferre seriously. 

"t 7. trans. To discuss, talk over, consult about. 
1553 T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 145 II. 205 To 
com to hym and conferre certayne matters with hym. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxiv. 17 What are these communica- 
tions that you conferre one with an other {sermones guos 
conferiisyi 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 774 They . . confer Thir 
State affairs. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure R. 2 Freedom 
of speaking and conferring the thoughts of the Heart. 

t Ooufere. Ohs. [f. CoK- 4* Febe companion.] 
A companion, fellow, colleague. 

yx45o Castle Hd. Lift St. Cnikb. (Surtees) 4736 pe 
Hschope and his confers. 

Cojlfer ee (k^mferr), [f. CoNPEE 4- -EE.] 

1. One who is conferred with, a member of a 
conference. ( If. S.) 

1846 in Worcester. x888 Chamberlain Commun. fr. 
Washington 16 Feb., The strong .sense entertained hy all 
the conferees of the importance of removing all cause of 
irritation. 1888 Troy (N. Y.) Daily Times 15 Sept. 4/5 
An agreement has been reached by the conferees on the 
sundry civil bill. 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 
Conference (k^-nferens), sb. Also 6 (and in 9 

in sense 8) conferrence, 7 conferrance. [a. F. 
conference (16th c. in Littre), or ad. med.L. con- 
ferentia, f. confer-re to Cokper : see -ence. {Col- 
laticm (from the ppl. stem) was in earlier use in 
most of the senses.)] 

1 1. The action of bringing together ; collection ; 
addition, adding up. Obs. (Cf. Conper i.) 

1610 A._ Cooke Pope Joan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 87 
It is plain, by conference of years, that he meant to note 
out the 855th . . put these odd sums, 4, 3, and 8, to 840 and 
they will make 855. 1651 Walton Life Wotton (1670) 137 
The Bible, which by many years labour, and conference, 
and study, he £Bp. Bedel] had translated into the Irish 
tongue. 

1 2. Contribution, furnishing, supplying. Obs, 

*545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde x The conference of 

most matter in begettyng. 

f 3. Comparison, esp. of texts ; collation. Ohs. 
1538 Elyot Diet. Pref. to King, The conference o^hrases 
or fourmes of speakynge latin and englyshe. 1562 Q. Ken- 
nedy in Crosraguell tjr Knox (1563) 19b (Jam.', Knox does 
not meit the heid of my partickle quhwr I do mark the 
conferrence betuLx the phrase of the scriptures alledged be 
vs baith. x6oz Fulbecke {iitU\ The second part of the 
Parallele, or Conference of the Ciuill Law, the Canon Law, 
and the Common Law. 2645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 24 
By . . conference of other places, the .true reading: may be 


discerned. *663 Charleton Chorea Gigant. 30 As may he 
. .collected from a Conference of Times, Actions, etc. 

4. The action of conferring or taking counsel, 
now always on an important or serious subject or 
affair ; ‘ the act of conversing on serious subjects, 
formal discourse’ (J.) ; but formerly in the more 
general sense of: Conversation, discourse, talk. 

1555 Eden Decades i. ii. 10 You may . . knowe hy confer- 
ence had with the apothecaries, 1597 Bacon Ess., Of 
Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready e man, and writing an exacte man. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. IV. ii. 17 Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he bath vs’d of old. 1641 Evelyn Diary 4 Oct,, To 
St. Mary’s Chapell, where I had some conference with two 
English Jesuites. 17^ Sterne (1775) 1. 19, 

I saw the monk in close conference with a lady. 1814 Jane 
Austen Mausf. Park (1851) 16 Their hours of hapjw mirth 
and moments of serious conference.^ 2828DTSRABH Chas. /, 
I. viii. 268 He demanded to be admitted to a last conference 
with the King, i860 Tyndall ((?&<:. i. xxiv. 171 Our con- 
ference ended with the arrangement that I was to write 
him an official letter. 

•f* b. Meeting for conversation, rendezvous. Ohs. 
*575 Churchyard CMppes {x8xi) 134 Diuers enimies had 
alwayes there a common resorte and conference. 

tc. Subject of conversation, ‘ talk ’. Obs, 

1625 Massinger New Way iv. i. Wherefore have you 
given yourself To visits and^ entertainments ? Think you, 
madam, ’Tis not grown public conference? 

f6. Communication, converse, intercourse. Obs, 

1565 Jewel Harding {16x1) 196 The foure Pa- 

triarkes. . vsed to write letters of conference betweene them- 
sehies, thereby to professe their Religion one to an other. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xn. 56 Witches, that pretended 
conference with the dead. 

fig. 1582 Hester Seer. Pkiorav. ir. xiv. 93 Impostumes 
in the eyes, .because thei haue a conference with the head, 
thei are evill to heale, 

6. A formal meeting for consultation or discus- 
sion; e.g. between the representatives of different 
sovereign states, the two Houses of Parliament 
or of Congress, the representatives of societies, 
parties, etc. 

Hampton Court Conference, that held by James I and 
the High Church party with some of the Puritans in the 
Church of England, in January 1604 ; Savoy Conference, 
that held at the Savoy Palace in London between the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians after the Restoration in 
1661. 

1586 A. Day Engl. Secretarie 11. (1625) 20 Whom^ your 
selfe knew an houre before our conference, to have bin dis- 
charged our company. 1665-6 Marvell Corr. 5 Jan., A 
message came, .from the Lords for present Conference upon 
four bills sent up to them. 1669 Phil. 2'rcuns. IV. 953 The 
Conferences held at Paris in the Academy Royal for the 
improvement of the Arts of Painting and Sculpture. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, VI. vi. 91 They demanded a con- 
ference with the representatives of the cities concerning 
the state of the nation. 1863 H. Cox I nstit. 1. ix. 251: 
Conferences most usually take place where either House 
disagrees to amendments in bills made by the other. 1875 
Jevons Money {1878) 49 The International Monetary Con- 
ference held at Paris, in 1867. 

7. The annual assembly of ministers and other 
representatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 1744) ; also the name of similar 
assemblies or bodies in other Methodist societies, 
and some other religious bodies in Great Britain 
and America. (Written with capital C.) 

1744 Wesley Jrnl., Monday 25 [June] and the five 
following days, we spent in conference with many of our 
brethren. 1745 Thursday, August i, and the follow- 
ing d.Tys, we had our second Conference, with as many of 
our brethren, .as could be present. — Min. Conversations 
(X749} Conv. ii, Aug. i, 1745, It was proposed to review the 
Minutes of the last Conference with regard to justification. 
1784 — Wks. (1872) IV. 512 The Rev. John Wesley’s 
Declaration and Appointment of the Conference of the 
people called Methodists. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. BedeMjnl., 
‘Conference has forbid the women preaching Ah said 
Seth . . * and a sore pity it was o’ Conference 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 21 July xo/r The ‘Legal Hundred '..is a very 
important part of the Methodist organization. The one 
hundred ministers of which it is composed become ex- 
officio members of the conference for life. 

8. The action of conferring ; bestowal, 

1869 Daily News 30 Oct., The conference of the degree 
upon Mr. Absolom was loudly cheered. 1881 Standard 
25 Nov., The conferrence of the degree was loudly cheered 
hy the undergraduates, 

9. aiirib, 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vii. 260 A central conference 
room. 1886 Pall Mall G. zi July lo/i Elected as con- 
ference secretary. 

Conference, v. rare, [f, prec. sb.] intr. To 
hold conference ; to confer, 

1846 Worcester cites Ckr. Observer. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. IV, xn. xL 265 There was of course long con- 
ferencing, long consulting. 

Confer encier (k^mferensla-j). nonce-wd. An 
organizer or leading member of a conference. 

x8l8^ Ch. Times XXIII. 367/4 The long-expected con- 
ferencier appeared, .on the platform. 

Co’nferencisse, v. nonce-wd. [see -ize.] intr. 
To hold a conference. 

2833 New Monthly Mag.^ 12 Three years of friendly 
conferencizing and conversationing in Downing Street, 

t Co’nferent, Obs. [a. conferentvesA- 

ful, profitable, ad. L confereni-em, pr. pple. of con- 
fer-re to conduce, be useful.] Pertinent, applicable. 


CONFEBEJfTIAI®. 


COOTESS, 


1541 /K. Copland Gnydon^s Quest. C/s/rwrjf., They be 
conferent to the dyseases of asma, palsye, and spettynge of 
blode. *545 Raynold Byrih Mafthyn^ $ Theyr operation 
is suratymes conferent and appartaynyng to the matters 
that we entende of. 

Cottferemtial (k^fere-njal), a. [f, ined.L. 
conferentia Confbeenoe + -AL.] Of or relating to 
conference, or to a conference ; see the sb. 

i86a Worcester cites Ectect. Reit. x88aH3 Schaff Efv- 
cycL Relig. Knowt. III. 2586/1 Victoria, New Zealand, and 
Queensland are not as yet invested with conferential powers. 
1887 Pall Mall Budget 14 Apr. 8 All our conferential 
meetings only serve to part us more. 

Coi:ixerm.(e, obs. f. Confirm, Confoem v. 
CfOBfermeait (k^nfoument), sb. [f. CoNFEB V. 
+ -MENT.] The action of conferring or bestowing ; 
concr. something conferred {obs.). 

1658 SuNGSBV Diary (1836) 200 A competent conferment 
upon your younger brother. 1877 Daily News 30 Nov. 
Oxford, Conferment of Degrees. 188s Manch. Evening 
News IS May 2/2 The Lancet . . advocates the conferment 
of medical peerages. 

t Conferme'nt, t}. Ohs. [ad. L. confarmmtd-rey 

i. mi" •^ferfmntdt e to Feement,] trans^ To fer- 
ment together, mix in fermentation. 

1651 Biggs AVw 162 The life is confermented to the 
bloud of the veins, 

t Conferme'litatei Obs. [ad. L. con" 
fermentdt-us pa. pple. : see prec.] Mixed or 
combined in fermentation. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 2 r These . , being joy ned 
in commission and confermentate with, the Balsamicall 
Emanations, 

t Comferm01i.ta*tioil. Ohs. [n. of action f. 
"L. confermentdre \ see Confeement v. and-ATiON.] 
Fermentation together ; combination in a process 
of fermentation. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 21 The third Quality 
resulting from their Commixture of Confermentation. 
tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. i. 29 The mutual confermentation 
of all the Simples increases their virtue. 

Comferralble (k^nfoTab’l), a. [f. Confer + 
-ABLE.] That may be conferred. 

1660 E. Waterhouse Amis Arm, 94 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 1864 in Webster. 
Mod. Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Coaiferral (k/nfoTal). rare'~"^. [f. as prec. + 
-AL ; cf. bestowal., etc.] The action of conferring 
or bestowing ; «* Conferment sb. 

1880 in Webster 

Conferred (k^ii0*ad), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-BO.] Granted, bestowed, etc. 

1794 J. Williams Crying Epistle 38 An assumed or con- 
ferred potency. 

Coiiferrer (k^nf S toi). [f. Confer v. + -er 5.] 
One who confers ; see the verb. 


1565 Abp. Parker C<w»v*. (1853) 234 Our book which is 
subscribed to by the bishops conferrers. x6as Ussher 
Answ. Jesuit 134 Appointed to be witne.sses rather than 
conferrers of that grace. 1741 Richardson Pftwdr/n! (1824) 
I. xxxii. 327 Several persons, as conferrers or receivers. 
1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 20S Conferrers of a name. 
x8^ BarinG'Gould Gaverocks I. xix. 263 The recipient, 
not the conferrer, of favours. 

Conferring (k^nfo'rig), vU. sh. [f. as prec, + 
-mo 1.] The action of the verb Confer, q. v. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullingeron Apoc. Pref. (1573) 19 The con- 
ferring of tongs. X649 Roberts Clavis Bill. Introd. iii. 35 
The conferring of ancient translations with the Originals. 
189X Standard Ji Feb. 3 Mr. Balfour attended the conferring 
of degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Conferrnminate (k^nferw-min*?!;), a. BoU 
[ad. L. €onferruminai~us soldered together, pa. 
pple. of coi^errumindrej f. con^ together + fen'u- 
mindre to solder : see Ferruminatb.] (See quot.) 

1855 LotrooN Encycl. Plants 409 Seeds angular. Embryo 
conferruminate. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. viii. 314 Cotyledons 
. .consolidated into one body by the coalescence of the con- 
tiguous faces, .are said to be conferruminate. 

Conferrnminate v. [f. L. conferru" 
mina-re i^see prec.) + -ate 3 .] trans. To solder to- 
gether ; to unite closely into a solid mass. 

x8a6 Denham, etc. Trav. 11. 249 The cement is so com- 
plete conferruminated with the grains. 

t Conferrn:minai;ion. Obs. [n. of action f. 
L. conferrumindre : see prec.] Soldering together ; 
intimate 

1656 T^Mv Comm, Rom. xi. 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of grace and works Papists dream of. 
f Confe'rt, a. Obs. [ad. L, conferi-us, pa. pple. 
of conferctre, i. con- + farctre to stuff.] Dense, 
compact. 

x66i Origeits 0 pm. m. PAenix (1721) I. 54 [Cloudsj when 
become more crouded and confert . . fall . . in . . Showers. 


t Confe'rtion* Obs.-^ [n. of action f. L. 
confert" (see prec.).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Conferiion, a stuffing or filling, 

Confertispa'rsison. Welsh Pros. [f. L. 
confertus crowded + sparsus sparse + sonus 
sound.] (See quot.) 

1856 J. Williams Gram. Edeym § 200 A syllable that 
terminates with four consonants, having the obscure pro- 
nunciation of the mutescentjF between each.. is called con- 
fertisparsison. 


II Conferva {k^nfouvah Bot. PL eonferv® 
(-vf). [L, conferva^ some kind of water plant 
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with healing virtues mentioned by Pliny, perh. 
comfrey.] 

A genus of plants originally constituted by Dil- 
lenius, and then made to contain many hetero- 
geneous species of filamentous cryptogams ; now 
restricted to certain fresh-water Green Alg^ 
{Chlorophyllae)^ composed of simple {i.e. un- 
branched) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by zoospores. One of the most familiar species is 
popularly known as Crow-silk. 

[1640 J. Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 1261 Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with his Con- 
ferva.] 1757 Ellis in Phil. Trans. L. 2S5 It ^pears to be a 
geniculated red conferva. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 207 The 
banks . .are every where covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
vee, and various kinds of aquatic vegetables. 1854 Hooker 
Himal, Jmls. I. xvi. 371 The rocks ..were covered with a 
red conferva. x88a Vines Sacks* Bot. 355 Air-cavitie.s, from 
the bottom of which the cells containing chlorophyll spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Croufervaceons (k^nfsrv^'JosLtf. Bot. [f. prec. 
-h-ACEous.] Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conferva ; belonging to the Nat, Ord. Con- 
fervaceset which some algologists have constituted 
for that genus and its allies. 

x8S3 Phillips Rivers Yorksk. iv. 125 Siliceous parts of 
confervaceous plants. x86x H. Macmillan Footn. Page 
Nat. 164 The most singular of the confervaceous algae. 

Confewal (kpnfo'Jtval ), a. and sb. Bot. [f. as 
prec. H- -AL.} = CONPERVOID a. and sb. 

1850 Pereira Mat. Med. 901 Confervals are particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Ooiifervite (k/fnfouvrjit). [f. as prec, + -ite.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Conferva^ found chiefly in 
the Chalk. 

[1844 Mantell Medals Creation I. 104 Confervites.-y 
The.se cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 
transparent quartz pebbles, and in chalk.] 1859-65 in 
Page Handbh. Geol. Terms. 

Coufervoid (k^nfo ivoid), a. and sb. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -01 u.] 

A, adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Con- 
ferva ; composed of articulated filaments ; ‘ also, 
applied to diseases caused by parasitic vegetations ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1830 Bindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 31 1 A body re.sembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene itd. 3I 51 Algae and confervoid growths. 

B. sb. An alga of the genus Conferva or of any 
allied genus ; ‘ any low vegetable growth in stag- 
nant water ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Griffith & Henfrf.y Microgr. Did, (ed. 2) 175/2 
Larger . . than those of any other Confervoids. 1867 J. 
Hogg Mierosc. n. i. 266 The simplest forms of vegetable 
life are met with in the Confervoids. xSSa A. W. Blyth 
Foods 542 The moving reproductive spores of confervoids. 

Ooiuery, obs. f’ Comfrey. 

Confess (k^nfe's), v. Forms; 4 oonfessen, 
4~7 -fesae, (7 -fese), 5- confess ; pa. t. and pa. 
pple. -ed ; also 6-9 confest. [a. OF* confesse-r 
( 1 2th c. in Littr6), (** Pr. confessar^ Sp. confesar^ 
It. confessare^ med.L, confessare):"A2Ltt 'L. confes- 
sdre «• ^confessdri, freq. of confiiert, ppL %ttnxconpess"., 
to acknowledge, own, avow, confess, Leon- intensive 
-f- fateri, fass- to utter, declare, disclose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 
fart to speak, utter; cf. Gr. ^r6sy Ij.fdtus spoken, 
fdtum utterance, (freq.) to speak much.] 

I. generally. 

1 , trans. To declare or disclose (something which 
one has kept or allowed to remain secret as being 
prejudicial or inconvenient to oneself); to ac- 
knowledge, own, or admit (a crime, charge, fault, 
weakue.ss, or the like). Also absol. 

<7x386 Chaucer Sqr*s T. 486 Myn harm I wol confessen 
er I pace. 1526 Tindale John i. 20 And he confessed and 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: I am not Chrisjt. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. W Bass. Promise me life, and lie 
confesse the truth. For. Well then, confesse and line. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. xioo And both confess'd . , thir faults, and 
pardon beg'd. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 34 Shall we go back 
again to my Lord, and confess our folly? 1706 Prior Ode 
to Queen 92 Human faults with human griefs confess ; 'Tis 
thou art chang’d. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus vt. 16 ^^at- 
ever is yours to tell or ill or Good, confess it. 1877 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. X. 205 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with a kind of pride. 

f h. refi. To make oneself known, disclose one’s 
identity. Obs. 

X393 Gower Conf. I. 184 She her wolde nought confesse, 
Whan they her axen what she was. 

e. with subord. danse stating the thing confessed. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiv. 44 De Bj^hape )>an con- 
fessyd, how he .. gat entre. Nashe Lenten Stuffe 

Wlcs. 1883-4 V. 297 The poore fellow would rather . . con- 
fesse hee crucified lesus Christ, then abide it [the torture] 
any longer. 1602 Shaks. Hasm. in. i. 5 He does confesse he 
feeles himselfe distracted. <2x699 Lady Halkett Auto- 
hiog. (18751 3, 1 confese I was guilty of disobedience. 18x4 
Southey Roderick x, Confessing how' the love Which thus 
began in innocence, betray’d My unsuspecting heart. x866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q, Neiekh. xiii. (.1878) 283, I have to 
confess that I loved Miss Oldcastle. 

d. "with object And inf coMpl. 

(The obj'ect may be suppressed when a rtfl.prm.t and 
the infinitive when to be.) 


X57X in H. Campbell Love-Leii. Mary Q, Scots (18241 10 
James Erie of Mortoun . . grantit and confe.ssit him to have 
ressavit from the .said Lord Regent an .silver box. 1608 
Shaks. Per. v, iii. 2 , 1 here confess myself the king of Tyre. 
x6a8 Discov. Jesuit's Coll, in Canid. A/Ac. (1852) 22 They 
confessed themselves to be recusants. 1647 W.^ Browne tr. 
Polexander ii, 103, I confesse to measure things by the 
rules of common wisdome. 1655 Theophania 88, I confess 
myself as ignorant . . as unable, etc. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. 
n. § 4, I confess myself to be rather . . confounded than 
convinced, 

e. Often introducing a statement made in the 
form of a disclosure of private feeling or opinion ; 
e.g. ‘ I confess that I have my doubts about it’, 
i. e. I must say that I have, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 72 If the Pope, sayde he., 
wrought this revenge for me, I confesse it oflendeth me 
nothing. 1576 Fleming PauopL Episi. 254 This exercise, 
I must confesse, is laborious and pamefull. 1632 Hayward 
tr. BiondTs Eromena 18 The hazard 1 confesse is great. 
1653 Walton Angler Ded. 5, I do here freely confess, 
that I should rather excuse my self, then censure others. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 124 P 3, I must confess^ I am 
amazed that the Press should be only made use of in this 
Way. 187^ JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 10, I confess that 1 was 
quite astonished at his beauty, 

2. To acknowledge, concede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const, as in i c, d. 

C14S0 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthbert (Surteesl 4864 He 
cryed orrybelly and confest dene .saint cuthliert halynes. 
1535 CovERDALE Eccl. it. ij, I Confessed within my harte, 
that this also was but vanite. Hcjokkr Eccl. Pol. v, 
Ixx. § o That very law of nature itself which all men confess 
to be Gods law. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr., I did not 
undertake to write, or to publish this . . to please myself . . 
for, I have confest there are many defects in it. 1771 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 You confess that parliaments are 
fallible. 1872 K, Peacckk Mabel l/ertm 1 . vii. 118 A dis- 
torted knowledge, it must l>e confessed, of religious duty. 
187s Bryce //oly Rom. Emp. xii. ied. si 189 The Kings of 
Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI to confejss them- 
selves his vassals and ask his help. 

3. To acknowledge one’s belief thatf to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith, 

XS09 Fisher Fun, Serm. C* less Richmond Wks. 309 [She{ 
confes.sed assuredly, that in the sacrament was conteyned 
cryst Ihesu. 1526 Tindale Jotin ix. 22 That yf eny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld beexcominunicaE. 
1549 Bk. Com, Prayer, A than. Creed, I'he ryght fayth is 
that we beleue and confes.se: that our Lorde Jesus Christ© 
the sonne of God, is God and man, 

4. To acknowledge or formally recognize (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. 

1526 Pilgr. Ferf. fW, de W. xS3t> 259 b, Herken to y» 
gospell, and with all your herte confesse the same. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Al they that do confesse 
thy holy name. 1557 N. T. Genev.l Matt. x. 32 Whosoeuer 
therfore shal confesse me before men, him will I confes.se 
{earlier w. knowledge] also before my father which is in 
heauen.^ 1650 Jer. Taylor NoN Living (1727) 224 We 
profess it in our Creed, we confess it in our lives. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. Leg, Art 11850,1 361 He whom I 
confess and adore. x%7 Kuskin /W. Econ. Art 20 We 
have long^ confessed it with our lips, though we refuse to 
confess it in our lives, 

Q.fg. To make known or reveal by circum- 
stances; to be evidence of; to manifest, prove, 
attest, {poet.) 

1646 Sir T.^ Browne Pseud. Ep, i. ii, Whose wayes » . 
confess no circumscription. 16^ Needham tr. Seldeds 
Mare CL Title-p., Thy great endeavors . , do confess thou 
act'st som great de.sign. i68a Dryden Medal%\ And shews 
the Fiend confess’d without a veil. X700 Blackmore Job 
S3 Mighty sufferings mighty guilt confess, 17x5 Pofb 
Iliad 11. 219 The voice divine confess'd the warlike maid. 
x8i6 Southey Lay of Laureate, Dream 58 In re-appearing 
light confess’d, There stood another Minister of bliss. 1822 
Scott Pirate xv\. Even the.. strong-headed Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. 

6. intr. Confess to (a thing) : To plead guilty to 
(a charge), own to (a fault or weakness) ; to admit, 
acknowledge. With indirect pass. 

177X Goldsm- Hist. Eng. HI. 26 These charges he .. de- 
nied ; but he confessed to one of as heinous a nature. X776 
Johnson in Boswell 23 Mar., He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more. 1840 Lever 
H. Lorrequer vi, I have already ‘ confessed ' to my crying 
sin., to follow the humour of the moment. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xii, 193 He had to confess to a certain sense of 
failure. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas i. x, A . . damsel, who 


was thirty-five yeans of age, and confessed to tw'enty-cwo, 
b._ The use of the verbal sb. in this construction api>ears 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in i d, etc. : cf, the 
series to confess himself to have (1571, in i d), confess to have, 
confess to having, of which the last Is now most frequent. 
In some cases also con/ess to appears to be .short for confess 
to have (or having), as in to corf ess to [having^ a dread : 
cf. the following. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 244, I confess to having 
made free with his tail and his hoofs and his liorns. 1845 
E. Warburton Cresc. <5- Cross (1846) I. Pref. ix, I confess 
to have borrowed freely.^ 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet 71 Mrs. 
Brunt confessed to having a natural antipathy to the . . 
Curate. 1865 Thirlwall Lett. (1881) II. 47, I confess to 
a personal dread of frost. 1879 ScribnePs Mag. XIX. i/t, 
I confess to finding no little pleasure in [such] explorations. 
[Cf. ‘ I confess to measure in i d, 1647.} 

II. specifically. 

7 . Law. a. intr. To admit the truth of what is 
charged ; to make a confession. To confess and 
avoid : to admit a charge, but show it to be invalid 
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COI^FESSIOH, 


■ COMFESS. 

in law, l>. iTcius, To admit (a thing) as proved, 
or legally valid. 

iS 85 Thynne in HoUnshed HI. 1272/1, I determine ..to 
confesse and avoid . . whatsoever imperfections have now 
distilled out of my pen. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. 
xix. (Arb.) 235 The good orator . .will first admit it and in 
th end auoid all for his better aduantage, and this figure is 
much vsed by our English pleaders in the Starcharaber and 
Chancery, which they call to confesse and auoid. 1658- o 
Burtojt s Diary {1Z2Z) III. 37 He may confess and avoid, 
confess and justify, or confess and mitigate. 1818 Cruise 
Digest ted. 2) V. 271 Lord Bolingbroke, by a bond dated 
24th July 1770, with warrant of attorney to confess judg- 
ment . . bec.ame bound to the le.ssee. Ibid. V. 289 Though 
the defendant should appear to it, and confess lease, entry, 
and ou-ster. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 40 Certain 
Just and legal impediments then confessed on her part. 

8. Mccl. To acknowledge sins orally as a religious 
duty, with repentance and desire of absolution. 

a. trans. (Not orig. distinct from the general 
sense in i.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 938 It is reson ]>&t he bat tres- 
passeth by his free wyl that by his free wyl he confesse his 
trespas. IS3S Coverdale Lev. xvi. at Then shal Aaron 
laie both his handes vpon y ^ heade of him [the goate], and 
confesse ouer him all the myszdedes of y children of Israel. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer.^ Communion., That you confesse with 
an unfained hearte to almightie God, youre synnes and un- 
kyndnes towardes his Maiestie committed. Ibid., Let him 
come to me, or to some other dyscrete and learnea priest . . 
and confesse and open hi.s synne and griefe secretly. 1611 
Bible ^as. v. 16 Confesse your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that yee may bee healed. 1687 Abp. 
W AKE Prep, for Death (J.', If our sin be only against God, 
yet to confess it to his minister may be of good use. 

b. refl. To make formal confession of sins, esp. 
to a priest, in order to penance and absolution. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xt. 53 Go confesse be to sum frere 
and shewe hym bi synnes. <ri40Q Rom. Rose 7697 If ye 
woll you now confe.sse, And leve your sinnes more and 
lesse. c xsii ist Eng. Bk. Amer. Introd. (Arb.) 30/2 They 
confesse them to God alone and none prestes. 15. . Knt. 
o/Curtesy^si in Ritson Meir.Rom. III. 215 She confessed 
her devoutly tho, And shortely receyved the Sacrament. 
1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Bewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
of amendment of life. 1704 Addison Italy 6 Our Captain 
thought his Ship in so great Danger, that he fell upon his 
Knees and confess’d himself to a Capuchin . . on Board. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg.^ Monast. Ord. (186^) 265 The 
young count . . confessed himself, set his house in order. 

c. with of. Also in transf. sense. 

£•138$ Chaucer Pars. 7 \ 245 He moste confessen hym 

of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Coujl I. 89 In this wise I me confesse Of that ye 
clepe unbuxomne.sse. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 53 Confesse 
thee freely of thy sinne. 163s Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ( 1646) 
75 They confesse themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest. 

d. tnlr. in same sense as the reji. 

xSgz ShakS; Rom. ^ Jul. iv. i. 23 Par. Come you to 
make confession to this Father? Jul. To answere that, I 
sliould confesse to you. 18x2 J. Brady Clavis Cal. (1815) 
1 . 210 Prior to the Reformation every communicant, .was 
obliged individually to confess to his parish priest. x88o 
OuiDA Moths II. 314 For she does go to confess. 

9. trans. Of the priest: To hear the confession 
of, to act as a confessor to, to shrive. Also dbsol. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 76 Ich haue moche merueille . . 
Why 30wre couent coueyteth to confesse and to burye, 
Rather ban to baptise barnes. X483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
A vj, The pree.st cam and confessid him. a 1333 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon Ixii. 217 He confessyd Huon and assoylled hym 
of all his synnes. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. 533, I haue 
confes’d her, and I know her vertue. 1771 Franklin A uto- 
biog. Wks. 1840 I. 63 A prie.st visited her, to confess her 
every day. 1889 Tablet 28 Dec. 1053, I went to see and 
confess an old man. 

absol. 1840 Macaulay E.ss. (1S51) II. 141 The 

faithful servant of the Church was preaching, catechising, 
confessing, beyond the Niemen. 

b. passive. Of the penitent: To be shriven : 
often 8 b. To he confessed of: to be assoiled of 
by confession. 

(ri34o Ga7v. 4- Gr. Knt. 2391 JJou art confessed so dene, 
be-knowen of bv mysses. c 1440 Gssta Roin. xcv. 425 
(Add. MS.) A grete man . -that was not confessid of a longe 
tyme. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. iv, I counceyle yow 
said the kynge to be confessid dene. As for that said sire Bors 
I wille be shryuen with a good wylle. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
///£<?/! Ixxxiii. 260, 1 know one [synne]..thewhiche asyetye 
were neuer confessyd of. 1632 Lithgow Trav. viii. 346 A 
Peasant, .was confessed, and receiued the Sacrament, 

10. Confess atui be hanged : a proverbial phrase, 
found with variations and frequent allusive appli- 
cation in 1 6-1 7 th c. 

It is uncertain whether the ‘ confess * referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime. From the Pepys quot., 
the use of the expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying ‘ You lie*. 

'(7x592 Marlowe Jew of Malta vj. ii, Blame not us, but 
the proverb, — Confess and be hanged. ^ 1604 Shaks. Oik. 
IV. i. 38 To confesse and be bang'd for his labour. Fir.st to 
be bang’d, and then to confesse. 1662 Pepys Diary 8 Se^t., 
The young Queen [Katherine] answered, ‘You lye’; which 
was the first English word that I ever heard her say: which 
made the King good sport ; and he would have taught her 
to say in English, * Confe.ss and be hanged 1662 Fuller 
Worthies (1811) II. 407 The simple Earl was perswaded 
. .to confess the fact, .and so. .soon after found the Proverb 
true, ‘ Confess, and be beheaded 

t Confe'SSal. Ohs. rare-^. [f Confess + -al.] 
The action of confessing ; confession. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 235 When the 
matter is so plaine that it cannot be denied or trauersed, it 
is good that it be iustified by confessall and auoidance. 


Confessasit (k^nfe-sant). [f. Confess + -ant , 
corresp, to F. eonfessant, med.L. eonfessanDem 
pr. pple.] One who confesses or makes a confes- 
sion, esp. as a religious duty. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhetn. K. T. (i6i8l 248 
Why is it not enough in the Confessant, for his confession 
to say onely, I confesse all my sins ? 1625 Bacon Apopk. 477 
The confessant kneels down before the priest. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain iii, ( x872> 18 All the.se charms were fabrica- 
tions of the monks, who had sold them to their infatuated 
confessants. 1880 Cent. VII. 120 The confessant’s sig- 
nature was awanting. 

(! OonfeSSa*rius. [med.L. confessdrhts, f. 
confess- J ppl. stem of to Confess.] «=next. 

x<^i Cressy Reji, Oaths Suprem. 4 Alleg. 50 As for that 
purely spiritual Jurisdiction that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
sures, or a Confessarius over his penitent in the internal 
Court of conscience. X745 A. Butler Lives of Saints, 
Camillus (18^7) VII. 208 Making use of St. Philip Neri for 
his confessarius. 1845 G. Oliver Coll. Biog. See. of Jesus 
74 He. .was confessarius to the English college at Rome. 
tConfe*SSa3?y, Ohs. \ 2 id.m^d..'L.confessdri-tts; 
see prec-J 

1. A casuist who deals with confession, 

a X619 Donne Bta^ai/aros (1644) 98 The Confessaries of 
these times. 1^9 Bp. Haul Cases Consc. 11, viii. 187 The 
strange determination of learned Azpilcueta, the oracle of 
Confessaries . . teaches, that the prisoner . . is not bound at 
his death to confesse the crime to the world. 

2. A father confessor. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Serin. Wks. II. 289 (T.) To resist it, as 
partial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treacherous confessaries. 

3. One who makes a confession ; a confessant. 

x6o8 T. Morton Pream. Jneounter 10 Euery penitent 

Confessarie must receiue absolution, 
t Confess a*tris:. Ohs. rare—^. [med. or 
mod.L. fern, agent-n. from confessdre to confess : 
see -TRix.] A female confessor of the faith. 

x6o4 Parsons 'yrd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 269 Yet 
setteth he downe the one for a principall rubricated Martyr 
. .& the other for a Confessatrix. 

Confessed (kpnfe*st),///. a. Also 7-9 confest, 
[f. Confess v. -i- -ed L] 

1. Acknowledged as true ; avowed, owned, ad- 
mitted ; evident, made manifest. 

^ 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 23 The Prophet.. taketh 
it for confessed truth. X643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 I. 
170 To. .do a confest good work. 1790 Paley Harm Paul. 
1. 2 The design and composition of the letters are in general 
so confessed. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. iii. 761 The prince 
confest to every warrior’s sight. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) I. iv. 165 A confessed and unconquerable diflaculty. 

b. To stand (f appear) confessed ; i. e. made 
known, revealed, open to recognition. 

X708 Rowe Royal Convert (T.), The perfidious author 
stands confest. a X763 Shenstone Elegies vn. 17 Instant a 
grateful form appear'd confest. x866 Motley Dutch Rep, 
v. i. 655 Throwing off his disguise . . the youthful paladin 
stood confessed. 

2. That has confessed his sins, shriven, 

c 1450 Merlin i. 10 Yef he were confessed and repentant, 
and. .he wolde resceyve penance . . he sholde [haue] anoon 
forgevenesse. 1812 J. Brady Clavis Cal. (1815) I. 210 One 
who looked like a confessed or shrived culprit. 

Confessedly (k^nfe*sedli), adv. Also 7 con- 
festly. [f. prec. -f -LY 2.] 

1. By general admission or acknowledgement; 
admittedly. 

X640 Bp. Hall, Episc. n. fix. 146 [Ignatius] in all those 
confessedly-genuine Epistles, which he wrote. 1667 Deca^ 
Chr. Piety (T.), That principle which is confestly predomi- 
nant in our nature. X772 Junius Lett, Ixviii. 337 The star 
chamber a court confessedly arbitrary. 1861 Mill Utilit. 
V. 83 Rules of justice confessedly true. X867 F reeman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. 492 The letter is confessedly a forgery. 

2. By personal confession, avowedly. 

X777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. i. i, The latter attached to 
Maria, and confessedly beloved by her. 1878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 20 His antagonists having confessedly bad hands 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of cards 
in the stock. 

Confesses (k^mfesr). rare. [f. Confess v. 4- 
-EE.] a. One who is confessed (by a priest), b. 
One to whom confession is made. 

(Ambiguous and to be avoided.) 

x6oi F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 377 Either the Confessor, or 
the Confessee, or the reporter, lied I doubt not. 1839 J. 
Rogers Antipopopr. xiv. 1 1. 305 Confessor and confitent, or 
rather confe.ssee and confesser commonly in private. 

Confesser (k^fe*s9i). [f. Confess v. + -er l.] 

One who confesses or makes confession. 

Walker's Diet. 1839 [.see prec.]. 

Confessing (k^mfe-siq^ vhl. sb. [f. Confess?:/. 
+ -ingI.] The action of the vb. Confess; acknow- 
ledging, avowing; hearing confessions. 

i6n Bible 1 Esdras ix. 8 Now by confessing giue glory 
vnto the Lord. 1642 O. Sedgwicke England's Preserv. 3 
By Fastings, by confessings, by prayings, a; 1656 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. (1851) 37 O God^ if the confessing of thine 
own gifts may glorify thee. 

Confe'SSing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That confesses. Hence Confessiagfly adv. 

a x6s8 Cleveland Model New Rel, 25 That they may see 
confessingly and swear, They have not seen at all thb 
Fourteen Year, 

Confession (k^nfe-Jsn). Also 4-7 with usual 
interchange of i and y, 0 and ou, (5 -fescioue). 
[a. F. confession (12th c. in Littre"), early ad. L. 
confession-em, n. of action f. conjftert to Confess.] 


I. The action of confessing. 

1. The disclosing of something the knowledge of 
which by others is considered humiliating or pre- 
judicial to the person confessing ; a making known 
or acknowledging of one’s fault, wrong, crime, 
weakness, etc. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 9 When we would bring him on 
to some Confession Of his true state. x6ii Dekker Roar* 
ing Girl Wks. 1873 III. 173 Confession is but poore amends 
for wrong, Vnlesse a rope would follow. 1781 Gibbon DecL 
4 F. III. 240 Tortures, to force from their prisoners the 
confession of hidden treasure. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, 
vi, Isabel, .did not forsee her own impulse to confession. 

b. Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
authority of the truth of a statement or charge; 
acknowledgement by a culprit of the offence 
charged against him, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Confession and avoidance', ad- 
mission of the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new matter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

1574 vc.Dittletods Tenures^ 37 b, Eyther he is villaine by 
prescripcion .. or he is villain by his own confession in 
court of recorde. 1641 Termes de la Ley 74 Which confes- 
sion of the prisoner himselfe is the most certaine answer 
and best satisfaction that may bee given to the Judge to 
condemne the offendor. Mod. The prisoner has made a 
full confe.ssion. 

2. As a religious act : The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfulness ; esp. such acknowledgement made 
in set form in public worship. 

CX380 WycLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 27 He smote upon hi.s 
hreest, to figure true confessioun. £^1440 Gesia Rom. i. 4 
(Harl. MS.^ Putte downe, .thyne old lif of synne, and entre 
yn to the bathe of confessione. 1549 Bk, Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Make your humble confession to almightie 
God, and to his holy church here gathered together in hys 
name, mekely knelyng upon your knees, a 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 11. iv, § 6 Public confession they thought neces- 
sary by way of discipline, not private confession, as in the 
nature of a sacrament, neces.sary. 1720 Wheatley Illust. 
Bk. Com. Prayer 1x3 Such as would pray effectually 
have always begun with confession. 1884 Blunt A nnot. 
Bk. Com. Prayer 181 To place a public Confession and 
Absolution within the reach of all, day by day. 

b. spec. The confessing of sins to a priest, as 
a religions duty ; more fully, sacramental or auri^ 
cular confession. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xn. 176 How contridoun with-oute 
confessioun conforteth J>e soule. c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 468 pei 
coueten confessions to kachen some hire, And sepultures 
also some wayten to cacchen, c 1500 Lancelot 2083 If that 
thow^ at confessioune hath ben, And makith the of al thi 
synnis clen. XS49 xst Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Re- 
quiryng suche as shalbe satisfied with a generall confession, 
not to be offended with them that doe use . . the auriculer 
and secret confession to the Priest. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
V. ii. 41 Besides she did intend Confession At Patrick’s Cell 
this euen. X713 Steele Englishm. 314, I .. have 

not for some months been at Confession. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. xv, A lovely lass to a friar came, To confession 
a-mprning early. x86s Union Rev. III. 614 Cprifession, 
again, as it is ordinarily administered among us, is another 
stumbling-block. 

3. Acknowledgement of a statement, claim, etc. ; 
admission, concession. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wycket (1828) p. xiii, By youre owne con- 
fession muste it nedes be that we worshyppen a false god in 
the chalyce. 1605 Bf. Hall Medit, 4 V<nvs 11. § 4^ There 
are three grounds of friendship . . and by all contessions, 
that is the surest which is upon vertue. 1628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. (1822) 99 This year, by confession of all men, was 
of all other . . most free and healthful. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist, Lit. I. iv. I. § 19 There were two, who had by common 
confession reached a consummate elegance of style. 

4. The recognizing or acknowledging (of a per- 
son or thing) as having a certain character of 
certain claims ; declaration of belief in or adhesion 
to ; acknowledgement, profession, avowal when 
asked ; spec, the testimony rendered by a Confessor 
(sense 2). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. x. 38 Thei blessiden the Lord in 
ympnys and confessiouns. 1549 Prayer, Collect 

Trin. Sunday, By the confession of a true fayth to ac- 
knowlege the glorye of the eternall trinitie. i^a Shaks. 
Ham, IV. vii, 96 Hee mad confession of you, And gaue you 
such a Masterly report, for Art. i68x O. Heywood Diary 
23 Aug. 21, Then Mr. Jo. Heyw’cl made his Confession, etc. 
Then they proceeded to Imposition of Hands. 1795 J. 
Macknight Epistles, Rom. x. 10 There is a difference be- 
tween the profession, and the confession of our faith. ^ X833 
Cruse Eusebius v. i. 172 But this blessed saint . . in the 
midst of her confession itself renewed her strength. 

II. That which is confessed, its matter or form. 

5. That which is made known in confessing ; the 
matter confessed. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 167 Seynte Austyn seythe in 
his booke of confessiones. a X536 Tindale Wks, 180 (R.) 
The bishop knoweth the confession of whom he lusteth 
throughout all his dioces. x6ox Shaks. AlPs Wellvj, iii. 
130 His confession is taken, and it shall bee read to his 
face. 1603 B. JoNSON Panegyre Entr. James, And this 
confession flew from every voice. Never had land more 
reason to rejoice. 1632 Lithgow Tray. (1682) x. 432 The 
Governer commanded me to subscribe my Confession, 
which I voluntarily obeyed. Ibid. 437 And now after long 
and new Examinations . . they finding my first and second 
Confession so run in one, that the Governer swore, I had 
learned the Art of Memery. 1833 G, Waddington Hist. 
Ch. 126 To proclaim . . the nature of the confessions which 
they had received. x88i Besant & Rice ChapL of Fleet 


COMFESSOR 


CQRFESSIOmAIRB. 

I. 155 Kitty should enter these confessions in a book, said 
Esther. . 

6 . A fornmlaiy containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness, such as frequently forms part of 
public Christian worship. 

*535 Marshairs Primer in 3 Primers Hen. VHI (184S) 
45 A General Confession for every sinner, xssa Bk. Com. 
Prayer.^ Morning., A general Confession, to be said of the 
whole Congregation. Ibid.., Communion Sendee., Then 
shall this general confession be made. x^xx^rm.'us. Spect, 
No. 147 Pa The Confession was read w'itn such a resigned 
Humility. 1815 Horsley . 5 /^. 0/ Psalms (1821) L 292 
Psalm li, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Blunt Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer 182 The 
general Confession appears to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers of 1552. 

7 . (More fully Confession of paithi) A formulary 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief ; 
a creed. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient oscumenical creed.s *, but 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the i6th and 
17th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530I was the earliest, 
and the first 1 15601 and second (isSo^-n Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westminster Confession 
(1643-7), most noted in the histo^ of Great Britain, 

1536 Taverner {title) The Confession of the Faith of^the 
Germans, exhibited at Augusta; to which is added The 
Apology of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 

Bk. Com. Prayer, Rubric to Aikanasian Creed„ 
Upon Trinitie Sonday, shalbe song orsayd. .this confession 
of our Christian fayth. {title) The Confessione of 

the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Fro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotland exhibited to the estates 
of the sara in Parliament. 1571 Northbrooice i titles A 
Breefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, made in 
Fourme of a Confession. *580 itiile) The Confession of 
P'aith of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant. 
t6xz Brerewood Lang, ^ Pelig. Pref. 22 The Confessions 
themselves are these, the Angellcane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, the Belgick, Polonick, Argen- 
tine,^ Augustane, Saxonick, Wirtenbergick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. 1632 J. Lee Skort 
Survey Siveden. 76 To professe the reformed religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Ausbourg or Augustane con- 
fession. 1643 Acts Gen. Assembly Edinh, 19 Aug., Sess. 
14 The union of this Island in one Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechism, 1827 
Whately Logic 11837) 37* "I'be correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession 01 Faith, is not always of itself, a 
sufficient safeguard against error. t86i Stanley Ch. 
iv. (i86jt 149 Tlie Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 1874 Morlby Compromise (18S61 170 We see 
the same men . . uttering assents to confessions of which 
they realty reject every syllable — and who do not know 
they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 

fo. The religious body or church united by one 
Confession of B’aith ; a communion. 

<*1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon, (1642) Those right 
learned . . Clerks of his owne Confession. 

III. 8. A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
is buried, and, by extension, the whole structure 
erected over it ; also, the crypt or shrine under 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed. Called also Conpessionabt 
and t CoHPESSioNAL. 

1670-0 Lassels Voy, Italy II. 24 This place, as it con- 
serves the body of St. Peter, is called the Confession of 
Peter. Ibid. II. 26 Near the Confession of S. Peter is an 
old brazen statue of S. Peter. 1844 Lingard A nglo Sax, 
Ch. (1858 1 11 . i. 36 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sometimes the sepulchre, had been prepared ; 
in it he deposited three portions of the eucharist, together 
with the relics ; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masonry of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted.^ *847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 1.66 iS. Mark’s) The 
confession, or ciborium, within the sanctuary, is also highly 
curious. *885 Arnold Cath, Diet. 207/1 s.v., If an altar was 
erected over the grave, then the name * confession ’ was given 
to the tomb, the altar, and the cubiculum. 

9 . attrih., as confession-chair, -money, -seat. 

2674 Blount Glossogr,, Confessionary, .also, a Confession- 
seat._ 1692 tr. Emilliawm's Obs, Joum. Naples 319 Walk- 
ing in their Churches about their Confession-chairs from 
Morning to Night. 1709 De Foe Life Rozelli (1713) 1. 
29, I had sat myself down in a Confession- Chair. 18^ Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 338 Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money, under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings. i86s Unimi Rev. III. 614 
The confession-bell at the London oratory. 

It Confessionaire (k [F, = medX. 
confessiomri~Ms : see Confissionary.] One who 
has been confessed by the priest, 

1748 Richardson Ciamssa II. xxiii. 142 Like an absolved 
confessionaire. 

Confessional (k^nfe*Jonal% sd. [In sense 2 
a. F. confessicmal = It. confessiojzale, med.L. con- 
fessidndle (neuter of confessimdl-is adj.), quoted 
by Du Cange in the sense ‘ sacrum psenitentise 
tribunar in 1563. Sense i is app. a distinct 
subst. use of the adj.] 

f 1 . A due for hearing or giving pemission to 
hear confession. Obs. 

Foxe A. <5- M. Hen. VII, Cases Papal 72S 
What .should I speake here of my dailie reuenues, of my 
first fruites, annates, palles, indulgences, buls, confessionals, 
and such like, which come to no .small masse of money. 

2 . A desk, stall, cabinet, or box, in which the 
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priest sits to hear confessions in a Roman Catholic 
church, 

1727 Chambers Cycl., Confessional is also used in the 
Romish church for a little box or desk in the church, where 
the confessor takes the confessions of the penitents. 1740 
Warburton Div. Legal, iv. iv.WLs. 1811 IV. 118 , 1 [AcostaJ 
have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a confession 
ol all his sins written . . by picture and characters. 1858 
Hawthorne P'r. It. yrnh. (1S72) I. 7 A confessional . . a 
little oaken structure about as big as a sentry-box with a 
closed part for the priest to sit in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. 

b. Taken typically for tlie practice of confession, 
with its concomitants. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. iii. More con.stant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and festival. xB6z Goulbukn Pers. 
Relig. i. (1873) 7 Before the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living power in the Church. ^ 1872 Morley 
Voltaire (i 836 ) 126 The clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. 

C. aiirib., as confessional-box, -chair, 

Arckseologia 261 Ckmfessional chairs., probably al- 
ways were of w*bod. 1840 Clough A 7nours de Voy. 1. 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures, 
f 3 . -CORFBSSION 8, CONFESSIONARY 2 . Obs, 
1704 Addison Italy (J,), In one of tlie churches I .saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. 
1727 -51 Chambers CycL, Confessional, or Confessionary, \xi 
church-history, a place in churches, usually under the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies of deceas’d saints, 
martyrs, and confessors. 

Cosifessioual (k^afe'Jbnal), a ff. C0NPES8TOK 
-f-AL : corresp. to med.L. confessibndi-is and mod. 
F. confessmieL'\ 

1 . Of the nature of or pertaining to confession. 

1817 N. Drake Shaks. II. 72 If we dismiss these confes- 
sional sonnets. 1823 Galt Eidail IL x-xiv. 231 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition. 1827 G- S. Faber Or/ir- 
Expiatory Sacr. 216 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of sin. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Confessions of Faith, or 
systems of formulated Theology. 

1882-3 SCHAFP Encycl. Relig. K^to^vh HI. 1972 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead during 
the period between death and the resurrection, 1889 A. B. 
Bruce Sp. at A'/ansf. Coll. Oaf, 16 Oct., In theology our 
position might be described as Biblical, as distinct from con- 
fessional. We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

ConfeSsioua'Hau, sb. and a. rare, [f. prec. 
(sense 2) + -an.] a. sb. One who advocates the 
principle that a church should have a formal Con- 
fession of Faith, b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
discussion of this question. 

S771 Gent. Mag. XLI, 405 , 1 am, Yours, A Confessionalian. 
Ibid, A summary view of the Confessionalian controversy. 

Co2ife*ssionalism. [f. as prec. + -ism.] The 
principle of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated theological system. 

1876 A. M. Fairbairn Strauss n. in Contemp. Rett. June 
132 Pietism in Wiirtemberg, Confessionalism in Prussia, 
were growing narrower, 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
KmmL I. 482 The age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 
i8th century]. 

Confe'ssionalist. [f. as prec. + -isT.] 

1 . One who makes confession. 

1827 Bentham Rationale Evid. Wks. 1843 YII. 30 Phy- 
sical and involuntary symptoms of fear, betrayed by the 
confessionalist upon an occasion specified. 

2 . ‘ A confessor, one who sits in the confessional’. 

1846 Worcester cites Boucher. 

3. w CONFISSSIONALIAN sb. 

Confe*ssi 05 ialiZ 8 , v. mnee-wd. [f. as prec. + 

-IZE.] intr. To introduce or use the confessional, 
i860 Sat. Rev, IX. 137/2 A confessionalizing curate. 
Confessioxia^ (k^nfe j^nari), a. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. confessiandri-us, i. confession-: see -aey.] 
Of or pertaining to confession. 

1607 Schol, Disc, agst Atiiechr. ir. vi. 51 Conformitie 
doth require of vs a confessionarie approbation of the cere- 
monies by subscription. x6xx Cotgr., Confessionnaire, 
confessionarie ; belonging to, or treating of, auricular con- 
fession. 1753 Bf, R. Clayton in E. H. Palmer Desert of 
Exodus vi. (1871) 106 Confessionary priests used formerly 
to sit to hear the confessions of the pilgrims. 1864 L Tay- 
lor in Gd. Words 230 A confessionary prayer. 

Confe’ssionarjy sb. [ad. med.L. confessidndri- 
tm by Du Cange in sense I from Council of 
Seville, 1512), neuter of mifessionarius adj.] 
tl. s= Confessional jA 2 . 

1669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa 11. iii. x6 He came and spake 
with me in a Confessionary. ^ 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 
III, 76/x The Confessionary is so turn’d, as the. .Confessor 
cannot see the Woman that enters to Confess. 1792 
Arckseol. X. 2^9 (D.) These stalls have been improperly 
termed confessionaries or confessionals. 

2. Confession 8 , 

1727-51 [see Confessional sb. 33. 1848 B. Webb Coni. 
Eccksiol. 430 The crypt or oinfessionaw retains an original 
altar. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit, II. 29. x88x — Eng. 
Ch. Arcnit.x. 9 In front of the altar and the confessionary 
was the choir of the inferior clergy and singers. 

t Coufessiouer* Obs, [f. Confession + -er^,] 
An advocate of auricular confession ; a confessor. 

xs6x T. N[orton} Calvids Inst. in. iv. <r634) 307 The 
Confessioners [L. cotfessionarii] alleadge for this purpose 
the power of the Keies. 1581 J. Bell Haddods Anstv. 
Osor. 268 Your couled confessioners, who be privie &; par- 
takers of your hidden abhominations. 


Cosifessionist (k/nfe-Janist). [a. F. con- 
fessioniste, and i6tli c. L. confessionista.] 

1 . An adherent of a particular religious confes- 
sion, spec, of the Angsburg Confession, a Lutheran. 

c 1568 in Fulke Ttvo 'Treat. 11577) 1 . 61, I aske of them 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, lUirians, Caluenistes, 
Confessionistes, etc. . . be all of one Church ? 1625 Br, Moun- 
tagu App. Csesar Ded. i, 'I'he controversies . . between the 
Protestant and Romish confessionists. 1832 S. R. Maitland 
p'acts and Doc. 124 The reformers were taunted with the 
name of Confessionists. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker’s 
Disput. 380 There is the utmost unanimity amongst the 
Confessionists (as they call them) in all things necessary, 
that is, in the articles of faith. 

2, CONFES.SIONALI.ST I. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 269/1 The thorough confessionist always 
overstates his guilt. 

Coafe'ssionless, [f. as prec. 4* -less.] 
Having no Confession of Faith, or loimal creed. 

xZB^ Miss ionary Herald (Boston) .Sept. 339 (Austria) They 
characterize the ‘ f’ree Reformed Church ’ not, as heretofore, 
‘Confes.sionless’. x888 Pall Alall G. 7 Feh. 3/1 His 
wretched Parliament . . though often avowedly confession- 
less, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 

Confe’ssiv©, d. rare, [f* L. confess- (see Con- 
fess ) -)• -IVE.] . Having the effect of confessing. 

1821 Nffw Monthly Mag. IL 351 An exclamation too con- 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 

Confessor (kpnfe'ssi). Forms ; 1-2, 5-9 con- 
fessor, 3 4 -nr, 4-7 -onr, 5-6 -onre, 6 -ore. [a. 
L. confessor, and its F. repr. confessor, -ur, AF. 
-onr (mod.F. -cur), agent-n. f. L. confitert to CoN- 
FE.SS. (In sense 2, OF. had also :—L. con- 
fessns one who has confessed.) The historical 
pronunciation, from AF. and ME. confessotrr, is 
co'nfessor, which is found in all the poets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, 1836-40, who has co'ttfessor in senses 2 and 

3. confe sser in sense i b; for these, Craig 1847 
has co nfessor and confessor ; but confe'ssor is now 
generally said for both,] 

1 . gen. One who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything. 

a. of religious belief, of Christ, etc, 

«i3oo Cursor AI. 20867 (Cott.) Petre was .. of godd sun 
first confessur. c XS40 Filgr. 7 \ 372 Of Ie.su Christ many a 
confessore. 164a Milton Apol. Smeef. (1851) 291 'I’hey 
scourg’d the confessors of the GosiaeU. 1659 Genii. Calling 
(1696) 89, I can scarce think the Devil has any such stout 
Confessors, but will then betray his cause, xyii Shaftesb. 
Charae. 11. i. <1737) III. 33 Its greatest Confessors and 
Assertors. 1721 Btrype Eiul. Alem. I f* xxviii. 235 A gfx)d 
man, and ancient professor and confessor of religion, x866 
N EALE Seq. Hymns, And the Saints, through toil and 
sliame Brave Confes.sor.s of 'X’hy Name. 

b. of a crime, sin, or ofence charged. (In this 
sense written by Smart and others Confessee.) 

Nashe Unfori, Trav, Wks. 1883-4 V. 35 They vo wed 
either to make him a confes.sor or a mariir in a trice. 1693 
C. Mather Wond. hmis. World 15 A thousand preter- 
natural Things . . wherein the Confessors do acknowledge 
their Concernment. 1737 Ozell Rabelais Author's ProL 
1 . cxxxi. 7iofe, I have translated Confesseur, Confessarins, 
for so our English Roman Catholics call their Father Con- 
fessor. .A Confessor seems to mean the Person confessing 
not the Person confess'd to. 1755 Johnson, Cmifessor . . lie 
who confesses Ids crimes. Did. 179X Walker Pron. Diet, 
Confessor . . this word can now have the accent on the 
second syllable, only when it means One who confesses his 
crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely ever used. 1:847 
Craig, Confessor, one who confesses his crimes. 

2 . teckn. One who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it under persecution and 
torture, but does not suffer martyrdoui ; spec, one 
who has been recognized by the church in this 
character. (The earliest sense in English.) 

[c 1000 ^Elfric Past. Ep. in Thorpe Laws 1 1 . 370 f>a m.it;ran 
andetteras |ze we hatao confessores.] axtqe, Cott. Horn. 
239 Mid martiren, mid hali confessoren, mid halie meiden. 
<rx2oo Trm. Coll. Horn. 185 Apostles and niartirs and con- 
fessors. a xz4o Sawles Warde in Cott. Hojn.'zOi pe cun- 
fessurs bird Hueden igod lif, ant haliche deiden. <rx305 
Edmund Conf, in E, E. P. (1S62) 71 ,Seint Edmund be 
confessour hat li}> at Ponteneye. 1432 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
I, 379 Alle theseyntes of that cuntre [Ireland] be confessores, 
and noo martir. 1526 Pilgr. Petf. tW, de W. 15311 x8i b. 
Martyrs, confessours and virgyns. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- 
Prof. Si. IV. il 296 (Ridley Hooperi I’heir upper parts 
were but Confessours, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and burnt to ashes. 1675 Baxter Cath, TheoL 33 Gods 

S iwer to keep the fire from burning the three Confessors, 
an. 3. 1709 Stryfe Atm. Ref. xxiii. 238 Miles Coverdale 
. .a confessor and an exile. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 
84 He is no more a Confe.ssor in my esteem, than Laud is a 
Martyr.^ 1856 Emerson Etig. 'Trails, Relig. Wks, (Bohn) 
II. 97 The English church has ..the seal of martyrs anii 
confessors. x88o Hatch Bumpi. Led. ii. 42 In ttme.s of 
persecution the confessors in prison had to be fed. 1885 
Arnold Cath. Did. s.v., St. Martin was the first . . of the 
Confessors whom the Church honoured with an office, 
b. The Confessor: —King Edward the Con- 
fessor, canonized in 1161. 

[c 1x43 Will. Malmesb. Gest. Reg. Angl. ii. § 196 (heading) 
De Sancto Eadwardo Tertio, Rege et Confessore. c 1245 
Estoire de Si. Aedw. le Rci 4486 (Rolls 1 15 1 Li seint Cum- 
fessur, Aedward Ii rois.] 1612 Drayton Poly-olb xxiv. 1066 
(R.) Good Edward, from the rest Of that renowned name 
by Confessor expressed. 1655 Fuller Ch Hist, u. vi. § 27, 
1 confesse I understand not how the name Confessour is 
proper to King Edward. 1821 Wordsw. EccL Sonn, ju 
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COOTIBEHCE. 


COlfPESSOIiESS. 

XXXI. Conquest^ T-iie woman-liearted Confessor pre- 

pares Ihe evanescence of the Saxon line. 1S78 Edith 
Ihompson Hist. Eng. vH. § 3. 1889 W. Hunt in Diet. 
Hat. Biog.^Vn. 13/2 At the coronation of Henry III, in 
123O, the Confessor s sword was carried before the king by 
the Earl of Chester. 

3. One who hears confessions ; a priest who 
hears confession of sin, prescribes penance, and 
grants absolution ; the private spiritual director of 
a king or other great personage. 

. fl” med.L. confessarms\ but confessor in this sense 
js quoted by Du Cange from Walafrid Strabo fob. 849^.} 
1340 Ayen 3 . 172 He ssel zeche zuyeh ane confessour }>et 
conne bynde and onbynde. <ri4oo Eom. Dose 6860 Have 
me unto his confessour. 1432-50 tr. Higden fRolls) VI. 
457 Seynte Dunstan his confessour [Trevisa schriftfader]. 
s53® I^hSGR. 208/1 Confessour a goostly father, confesseur. 

^ J-ul. in. ill. 49 Being a Diuine, a 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sin-Ahsoluer, and my Friend profest. 
^1704 T. Brown Sat, on Fr. 1730 1. 59 Were 

thy confessor, who am thy martyr, Dost think that I’d 
allow thee any quarter? 1737 Hist. Register 58 Mr. Hig- 
get, appointed Confessor to his Majesty, m the Room of the 
late Dr. Sharp. Z79S Southey Joan of Arc x. 191 With 
pious haste hurried the confessors To shrive them, 1871 
Morley Eoitaire {x 8B6) iBx From the confessor’s closet they 
pulled the wires which moved courts. 

Confe'ssoress, [see -ess.] A female who 
hears or receives confessions. 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (1872) III. 52 The daughters may sit 
as confessoresses. 1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston IL 69 
Come, be my mother-confessoress, I am in great doubt 
and perplexity. 

Confessorial (kpofesoaTialh a. [f. L. confes- 
sor f us + -AL. j Of or pertaining to a confessor. 

185s Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 249 Holding 
up the confessorial office of the priesthood. 

Coaife'SSOrsMp. [see -ship.] The function 
or office of a confessor. 

i6SS Fuller Hist. Univ. Camhr. 130 Mr. Fox . . appoints 
the 23. of Deceinber for Bucer his Confessourship. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastici 55 His . . eminent Confessorship in 
the times of Persecution, 1876 Stubbs Early Plantag. iv. 
65 A morbid craving after the lionours of martyrdom, or 
confessorship at the least. 

Confe'SSOry, a. Law. fad. L. confessori-us^ 
t con/essor-em : see -oby.] Pertaining to confes- 
sion or acknowledgement. (Cf. L. actio confessoria.) 

1651 W. G. tr. CoweTs Inst. 221 Now of Actions civill . . 
some are confessoiy, and some negative, confessory, as 
where one affirms a corporal! or incorporal 1 thing to be his. 

Confest, -ly : see Confessed, -ly. 

Confet, obs. f. Comfit. 

Confeter, -fetlier, -fetter, var. of Confeder. 
tCon£.ailce« Obs. rare. In 5 -fyance, 6 
-fiaimce. [a. F. confiance, n. of state f. confi-er to 
confide: see -ance.] =* Confidence. 

. <7x490 Caxton Blanchardyn xxW, 91 My confyance & 
trust is in you. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W, 1495) n. 
243 b/2 Gyuyng to all .synners . . confyance and trust of that 
self mercy. <71510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) 
D ij, A great man of confiaunce. 

t Confixient, a. and sb. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. 
conjicient-em, pr. pple. of conficere to accomplish.] 

A. adj. That accomplishes, or performs ; offici- 
ating. 

1629 Sir H. Lynde Via Tuia 174 (Quoting Council of 
Trent) The lay people and the non-conficient Priest, 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Confident^ which finisheth, procureth, 
or worketh. 1755 Johnson, Confident ^ that causes or pro- 
cures ; effective. 

B. si. An officiating priest. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. v, Wks. II. 224 They might, .have 
altogether denied the Use of it so much as to the sacrificer 
or confident. 1638 D. Featley Strict, in Lyndomast. i. 
135 Priests, .in the institution of this Sacrament, .were non 
coiificients. 

Confict, var. of Confect v. Obs. 

CoXLlfldailt (k^mfidamt), sb. (a.). [This appears, 
with its fern, confidante, after 1700 , when co'nfident 
(with stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sense, 
Cotgr. has F. coitfidant, -ante, with confident as a 
by-form ; on the other hand, Littr^ (\XLOtes confident 
from the i 6 th c. onward, and knows nothing of 
confidant. The latter may however have been taken 
in English as the correct Fr. form ; or possibly the 
Eng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the French -ent, -ente. The verb 
in It. (and Pr.) is confidar, which would give a 
pple. confidante ; but this is not found in the re- 
quired sense.] 

A. sb. * A person trusted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love ’ (J.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to take the place of 
Confident sb. 2 . 

[In Pepys’ Diary T May 1666 where editors print con- 
fidant, Pepys wrote confident.] 

1714 Arbuthnot & Pope Martin Scrihl. (J.), Martin 
composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xxvii, He proffered his service, .as 
agent, mediator, or confidant. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xxi, I repeat, that I am not her confidant. 1836-49 Smart, 
Confidant, Confidante, a person entrusted with matters 
pertaining to the lighter commerce of life, as those of love, 
gallantry^, and fashion. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. 
HI. v. 1. 19 Cardinal Wolsey, the king’s confidant. *876 


J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, I.iv. i. 366 He was accustomed to 
make her his confidant in his ecclesiastical proceedings. 

b. with of*, cf. Confident sb. 2 b. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapi. vi. §1. 368 The ex- 
planation .. seems to me to lie in the possibility that Jesus 
had made John the confidant of His fierce and awful trial. 

B. as adj. Entrusted with secrets ; privy to (a 
secret matter). 7 are. [Cf. F, confident in Littre.] 

1816 Aniiq. xxxii, I well know you are confidant to 

one dreadful secret. 

Con^dante (kf?:nfida‘nt). [Cf. prec. It may 
be that this was first formed to represent the sound 
of the F. cotifidente, and that the masc. confidant 
was formed from it. The feminine is the more 
common in use.] A female confidant. 

1709 Lady yi.'SSf.yioiiTKG'OT.Lett.MissA. Wortley 5 Sept,, 
You are the only creature that I have made my confidante. 
1752 Fielding Amelia 11. i, I concluded with begging her 
to be the confidante of my amour. 183^-40 W. Irving IVoE 
ferfsR. 11855) 42 What is a lover without a confidante? 
I thought at once of my sister Sophy, 1883 Century 
XXVII. 150 She was the confidante of all our love affairs. 

CoiijS.dder, -fidir. Sc, var. of Confeder Obs. 

Confide (k/nford), zf. [ad. L. co7ifidIre to have 
full trust or reliance, f. con- intensive prefix 4- 
fldere to trust.] 

1. ifitr. To tmst or have faith ; to put or place 
trust, repose confidence hi (formerly on, to). 

a 145s Houlate Iviii, In the we confide, 1634 W. Tiu- 
whyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 104 In a time when the most 
credulous have enough to doe to confide on publique faith. 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. iv. (1843) 150/1 They desired 
that there might be such a pei-son made Lieutenant of 
the Tower, * as they could confide in’, <an expression that 
grew from that time to be much used). Ibid. 155/2 The 
expression they used, when they had a mind to remove 
any man from a place.. ‘that they could not confide in 
him’. 1648 H. G. tx. Balzac's Prince [They] confide 
more in this . . then to the number of t.heir Armies. 1657 
Hobbes Gcnit. Soc. vi. § 12. 82 Some other whom they con- 
fide in for protection, woo S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 64 
It were not safe with Epicurus to confide wholly on the 
Senses, 1748 Anson's Voy. in. ii. 315 The stoutest cables 
are not to be confided in. 1832 Ht, Martineau 
Wilds viii. loi He confided in the captains’ parting promise. 
1838 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 184 He who most confides 
in the instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2. absoi. To have faith or trust ; to have confi- 
dence ; to be assured or confident. 

1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio' s Warrs Flanders 114 
Nor could the Flemish ever confide, till they saw their 
Country free of Foreigners. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvi. 453 O 
prudent Princess 1 bid thj'- soul confide. 174a Young Nt. 
Th. ii. 570 Judge before Friendship, then confide till Death. 

3. ’with. obj. -clause i To trust, believe, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured {that). ? Obs. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Maithieu's Vnkappy Prosper. 27 
Confiding the ludge would be his Protector. i7ij.3 Shen- 
stone Wks. HI. loo, I sincerely confide, that.. no time shall 
extenuate our mutual friendship. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. II. VI. xi. 290 The sum which 1 have left, will, I con- 
fide .. supply a decent competency. 1800 T. Jefferson 
Writ, (1859) IV. 324 They confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority in the two Houses. 1S16 Scott 
Old Mart, xxx, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. 

4. trans. To impart as a secret, to communicate 
in confidence (to a person). 

1735 Ld. G. Lyttelton Pers. Lett, Ixxix. (1744) 322 Thou 
art the only one to whom I dare confide my Folly. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I, 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, 
but to their peers. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xvii. 238 An 
owortunity of confiding all her perplexities to her friend. 

5. To entrust (an object of care, a task, etc.) to a 
person, with reliance on his fidelity or competence. 

1861 Buckle Civiliz. (1873’) H* wii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aianda. Ruskin Mztnera 

P. (1880) 37 Its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is confided, 

Coniided (k^nfsi-ded), fipl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Given in trust ; entrusted. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks. (Bohn! I. 244 Hence, 
the less government we have the better— the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power. 1855 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 266 
Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

CouiEdee (kf^nfsidr). [f. as prec. + -ee.] One 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides. 

1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 543/2 Not that of an ex parte 
confidee, but of a chosen umpire. 

Confidence (k^-nfidens). Also 5 -ens. -[ad. L. 
confidentia, n. of quality or state f. confident-em : 
see Confident and -enoe. Cf. F. confidence ( 14 th 
c. in Oresme), but some of the senses are not found 
in F. (where they are expressed by confiance)P\ 

1, The mental attitude of trusting in or relying 
on a person or thing ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const, in (fto, on, upon). 

<7x430 Lydg.^ in Pol. Rel. 4- Z. Poems Alle verteu .. 
Made stable in ^od by gostly confidence. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv. 93 The whiche goddes, hauynge confydence 
in trustynge his sayd promysse. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxvii. 
9 It is better to trust in the Ix)rde, then to put eny confi- 
dence in man. ^ 1557 North tr. Gueteara's Diall Pr. 133 b/i 
The .sonne . . will not haue to his father any great confidence. 
1593 Shaks. Rich, II, n. iv. 6 The King reposeth all his 
confidence in thee. 1649 Reynolds Hosea iv. 48 Con- 
fidence. .in foraigne ay<ie. 1774 Goi.dsm. Grecian Hist. I. 
310 The king would place more confidence in the engage- 


ments of the nobility than tipon those of the. .capricious 
multitude. 1837 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life J. x. 448 He . 
..never abused the; most implicit confidence. 

2. The feeling sure or certain of a fact or issue ; 
assurance, certitude ; assured expectation. 

1555 Eden Decades ni. in. 104 They . . with no lesse con- 
fydence licke their lippe.s .secreately in hope of thetr praye. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 414 He thinkes, nay with all 
confidence he sweares, A.s he had seen’t. a 1698 Temple 
Ess. Heroic VirtueHyz. 1731 1. 230 The very Confidence of 
Victory . .makes Armies victorious. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 
Mil. Mem. I. 209 Wrapped up in a vain confidence of his 
own abilities. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. 3) 12 This 
story. .1 affirm with less confidence, 
t b. Const, to do. Obs. 

rii&q Milton P, L. vi. 343 Humbl’d by such rebuke, so 
farr beneath His confidence to equal God in power. 

*1* e. Iti, on, upon confidence (of, that, to do). 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. v. § 6 (1841) Not in confidence 
to redeem sin but as tokens of meek submission. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xvii. 88 Men agree to submit to .some 
Man on confidence to be protected by him. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 51 In confidence thereof, the 
Duke left him. 

3. Assurance, boldness, fearlessness, arising from 
reliance (on oneself, on circumstances, on divine 
support, etc.). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531] 17 b, By the holy loue 
of charite we may haue great confydence and meke bolcl- 
nesse. 1526 TiNp.\LE Acts xxviii. 31 Preachyng the kyng- 
dome of God. .with all confidence [so i6si ; xZZx Rev, bold- 
ness]. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. n. ii. 49 Alas my Lord, Your 
wisedome is consum'd in confidence: Do not go forth to 
day : Call it my feare. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 194 
1* 3 He. .was able to address tho.se whom he never saw be- 
fore with ea.se and confidence. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra 
367 At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth, .soft aerial harmony. 

b. Const. To hatve c. to do (anything). 

5 t 53 S Coverdale i Chron. xviii. [xvii], 25 Therfore hath 
thy seruaunt founde (confydence) to make his prayer before 
the. 1705 Stanhope Parafikr. III. 436 Who can have the 
confidence to think himself excused, toward those of a dif- 
fering Judgement. 1818 Jas. 'hiiVL Brit. India ll. iv, y, 167 
Conflans had no longer confidence to meet the English in 
the field. 

4. In a bad sense : Assurance based on insufficient 
or improper grounds ; excess of assurance, over- 
boldness, hardihood, presumption, impudence. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Ded. ( J.), Their <:onfidence, for the 
most part, riseth from too much credit given to their own 
wits. x6s6 Jer. Taylor in Evelyn's Mem. (1S57) HI. 72 
The confidence of meOj w'ho of themselves are apt enough 
to hide their vices in irreligion. 1667 Pepys (1877) 

V. 56 My wife begun to complain to me of Willetts confi- 
dence in sitting cheek by jowl by u.s. 1694 R. Molesworth 
Acc. Denmark (ed. 31 C iijb, The French Ambassador had 
the Confidence to tear out of the Book of Mottos in the 
Kings Library, tliis Ver.se, which Mr. Sydney, .had written 
in it. 1712 Steele No. 502 ? 2 The intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Words of their 
own. 

b. As an appellation : = Confident one. 

X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxii 272 Do I want 
you, confidence 1 Yes, I do. Where ha\'e you been these 
two hours, that you never came near me? 

5. An object or ground of trust; ‘that which 
gives confidence, boldness, or security ' (J.). 

153s Coverdale JobxxxL 24 Or, haue I sayde to the fynest 
golde of ail: thou art my confidence? x6xt Bible 
lii. 26 For the Lord shalbe thy confidence, 

6. The confiding of private or secret matters to 
another ; the relation of intimacy or trust between 
persons so confiding ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quots. some take confidence as a hu- 
morous blunder for conference^) 

X502 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iv. 133, 1 desire some confidence 
with you. 1598 — Merry W. 1. iv. 172, 1 will tell your 
Worship more of the Wart, the next time we haue confidence 
*S 99 — Much Ado iii. v. 3. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, i. ii. 

167 With demure Confidence This pausingly ensu’de, 1632 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Erojuena 172 He telling [it] in con- 
fidence to a friend of his, 1709 Steele Tatler'li^Q. 52 F i 
No one was in Confidence with her in carrvdng on this 
Treaty but the matchless Virgulta. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World {1840) 66 To see if he could pitch upon one 
man more likely than the rest, to enter into sonie^ con- 
fidence with. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. iv. 244 A citizen 
who lived afterwards in great confidence with (iae.sar. 1828 
Scott F, M. Perth xv, 1 have posses.sed two or three tat- 
tling fools, in deep confidence, that, etc. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 489 Speaking in confidence, for 1 should not like 
to have my words repeated. 

7. A confidential communication. 

X748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clxiv. 100 He will., be well in- 
formed of all that passes . . by the confidences made him. 
i860 Sala Lady Chesterf. Pref. 3 , 1 intended these Letters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a gamdous old woman 
of the world. 1870 Helps Ess., Secrecy 54 Before you make 
any confidence, you should consider whether the thing you 
wish to confide is of weight enough to he a secret. 

f 8. Trustworthiness, as a personal quality- A 
person of confidence : one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 
Cf. Confident 6. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Rpisc. (1647) 366 Bishops and Priests 
were men of great ability and surest confidence for de- 
terminations of justice. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) 
II. 223 He sent a person of confidence to the Havana, with 
..farther orders. 1791 Genii. Mag. LXI. ii. 864 If your 
Lordship pleases, I will nominate a person of confidence. 
1800 tr. Cemtantes' Force of Blood 161 She sent a man of 
confidence to the priest. 
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+ 9. Law. —Trust. Obs. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. F 7 //, c. 10 Feoffments, fines> recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, confidences, and. trusts. 
—Seised, .of. .lands, .to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
other person or persons, or of any body politick, 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Temires^ 97 a, Feoffments made uppon confidence 
to perfourme the will of the feoffour, 1628 Coke On Liti. 
271 If a man enfeoffe other men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to the intent to perfonne his last will, 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 332. S848 Wharton Law Lex. 669/2 All 
matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognizable 
in equity. 

"h. Reel. (See quot.) 

1872 W. H. Jervis Galilean Ch. X.v, zxznofe, A ‘confi- 
dence’ is a contract by which an eccle.siastic receives a 
benefice on condition of paying the emoluments, or a part 
of them, to a third person ; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time. 

10 . Confidence trick \game^ etc.): a method of 
professional swindling, in which the victim is in- 
duced to hand over money or other valuables as 
a token of ‘ confidence ’ in the sharper. Confidence 
man : one who practises this trick ; a professional 
swindler of respectable appearance and address. 

1884 Boston OAiass.) Jml, 22 Nov. 6/5 For some_ weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 
Coufidency (kp’nfidensi). rare, [f. as prec. 
and -EKCT.] f a. Confidence, trust, reliance ; f b. 
Assurance, boldness; c. Confidential intimacy. 

x6oo Holland Z./sy' xxvi, xxiv. 602 Dorimachus . . with 
lesse modestie and greater asseveration and confidencie 
{majorefide\ extolled .. the greatnesse ..of the people of 
Rome. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 251 who with 
great boldne.sse and confidencie, published Bedredin his 
doctrine and authority. 1606 Earl Northampton in Trite 
Per/. wS’<*toi'i>»Ggijh, Which. . implies weake confidencie. 
x6$o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubii. 11. vi. § 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth’d with accidents of art. 
1868 Browning iv. 1014 Had such a confidency 
sprung' to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance- 
ship Than here avowed. 

Confident (kp-nfident), a. and sh [In senses 
I “4 app. ad. L. confidcnt-em ‘firmly trusting, 
reliant ; self-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent^; pr. pple. oi conftdire to Confide. 
(These senses are not found in Fr. which for them 
uses co^antC^ In senses 6--8 and B. i-2 answer- 
ing to F. confident., *enie^ app. i6lh c. ad. It. confi- 
dente ‘ confident, tnxsty ‘ a trusty friend \ 

This sense prob. originated in the application of the word 
to two friends who mutually confide in or trust each 
other, and hence are trusted by each other ; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming at length the only one 
thought of, as in Littrd's explanation ‘ he or she to whom 
one confides one's secrets, one's intimate thoughts.’ The 
historical instances given by Littrd show that the F. word 
had in i6“t7th c. the wider sense of ‘ trusty adherent, par- 
tisan,’ like our sense B i.] 

A. adj. I. Trusting; assured. 

1 1 . Trustful, confiding. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1 . 1 61 Rome, be as iust and gracious 
vnto me. As I am confident and kinde to thee. X613 — 
Hen. VIIL, n, i. 146, 1651 Lett. cone. Relig. 

ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident I am with you, to 
tell you what . . occurreth to me upon this subject. 1666 
Prpys Diary <'18791 IV. 195 As great an act of confident 
friendship as this latter age. .can show. 

2 . Having strong belief, firm trust, or sure ex- 
pectation ; feeling certain, fully assured, sure. 

i6ot Shaks. AlCs Well 11. i. 162 Art thou so confident? 
Within what space Hop’st thou my cure? 1633 Walton 
Angler 49 I’l sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
he so confident [of catching the fish}. i8jo Scott Lady 
of L. 1. xxxiii. Again returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 
fident undoubting truth, 18^ Gladstone Sp, in Pari. 
28 Feb., Confident and sanguine .. as our opponents were 
before we introduced the Redistribution Bill. 

b. Const, that and clause, 

^ 161X Shaks. Cymb. ir. iii. 150 , 1 do think I saw’t this morn- 
ing ; Confident I am La.st night ’twas on mine Arme. i6ix 
Rom. il 19. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 125 He 
was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ii. 29 
Thoroughly confident that she would consent, 
e. Const (formerly with 
x62X Bible I 6 Being confident of this very thing, 
x6m Lithgow Trav, x. 458, I was confident to dye a feare- 
fuli and vnacquainted death. 1654 Hammond Fundamentals 
(J.l, He is so sure and confident of his particular election. 
1802 Paley Hat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 458 Were death never 
sydden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
life, 1839 Thirlwall VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confident of victory. 

d. Const. (This has affinities with 5.) 

1609 Bp. YikiA, Recoil. Treat. (1614) 628 Mixt wine .. to 
bereave him both of reason and paine ; I durst be confident 
in this latter. ^ x6ix Bible Zlf. xxvii. 3 Though warre 
should rise against me, in this will I be confi.dent. 1738 
Wesley Psalms nr. ii, Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence. 1827 Southey Penins. War 
II. 77q But the French commander was not now so con- 
fident in bus own troops. x8p Ainsworth Tower Hill i. i, 
Confident in the security of his position, he derided their 
threats and machinations. 

3 . Full of assurance, self-reliant, bold; sure of 
oneself, one’s cause, etc. ; having no fear of failure, 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. f iij b, Whereuppon 1 waxed 
venturous, and like a confident feilowe amended my pase. 
1S94 Hooker R^^cl. Pol. Ded. fj.), Confident and hold- 
spinted men. 1593 Shaks. fohn 11. 1 6t His forces strong, 
his Souldiers confident. x6xi Bible PhiL 1 14 Many of the 


brethren, .waxing confident, by my bond.s, are much more 
bold to speake the word without feare. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 190 F3 His accusers were confident and loud. 
X836 Emerson Eng. Trait s^ Cockayne Wks.ABohw II. 66 
The prestige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent bearing, which a 1' renchman. .could not carry. 

4 . In bad sense : Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Obsolescent. 

xgg? Shaks. 2 Hen. /F", n. 1 121 It is not a confident brow, 
nor the throng of wordes, that come with such more then 
impudent saweines from you, can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration, 1664 Pepys Diary ixZp' III. 4 Mrs. Clerke’s 
kinswoman sings very prettily, but Is very confident in it. 
16^ Shadwell Sqr, o/Alsatia iir. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
'Thing. X749 Fielding Tom Jones ly. xii, A confident slut. 
X734 Richardson Grandison I. xxxvii. 267 If he should take 
so confident a liberty. 

6. ‘ Positive ; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, a 
confident talker ’ (J.). 

^ x6ii Bible 2 Cor. ix. 4 Lest . . wee . . should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 164® Bp. Hall Breathings 
Devout Soul Medit. (1851) 171 How many have, .given very 
confident directions for the finding out of that precious stone 
of the philosophers. 1735 Berkeley Free-think. in Math. 
§ 48 Your confident and positive way of talking. 1878 
J BvoNs Primer Pol. Bcon. 9 They who have never studied 
political economy at all, are usually the most confident. 

II, Trusty, trusted. 

f 6. Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Ohs. 

1603 Gunp. Plot in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 24 Bring over 
some confident gentleman, such as you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 Eng. 4* Germ. iCamd.) 
206 The next day we had confident newe.s that they of the 
religion . . had , . sensed themselves on the citty. a 17x4 
Burnet 0^vn Time (1823) I. 290 Putting the fleet into more 
confident hands. 

7 . Confidential, to whom one confides secrets. 

x6o8 W. Becher in Camdeni Epist. (1691) lot He was . , 

much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. 1623 M abbe tr. A ieman's Guzman if A If. 
I. 178 A companion of mine, a confident .servant of my mas- 
ters. 165X Reliq. Wotton., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants. 1633 Tkeopkania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident person, in Scots law : a confiden- 
tial person, e.g. an intimate friend, a partner in 
trade, a confidential man of business; one who 
acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 
depriving the creditors of estate which they are 
legally entitled to. 

162X Sc. Acts Jos. VI y c. 18 All alienations, dispositions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever, .to any poniunct 
or confident person, without true, ju.st, and necessarie causes 
. . after the contracting of lawfull debts from true creditors 
[the Court of Session will decreet J to haue beene..null and 
of none avaxle, force, nor effect. 

1 8 . Confident 0/ F. cotifident de) : in the 
private confidence of, privy to. Obs. 

1639 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 77 To the end that his High- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages, 

B. sb. 

1 . A trusty friend or adherent ; one in whom one 
confides ; a confidential friend. 

xdxg Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 105 From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb.i. (1702) 1 . 41 When by some Con- 
fidents . . he was inform'd of some bitter expressions fall'n 
from her Majesty. 1660 Jer. Taylor Dmt. Dubii, ii. ii. (Rt, 
When, .this sect gets firm confidents and zealou.s defenders. 
a 1662 Heylin Laud i. 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the House of Commons. 
0:17x4 Burnet Hist. Ref. 111.(1715) 191 Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector’s, he may be supposed to have written 
as he was directed by him, X867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) 1 . App. 715 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
ofEadmund. 

2. spec. A person entrusted with secrets or private 
matters ; a Confidant. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander \. 139 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque..the most favoured of all his Confidents, and 
the depositary of all his secrets. X695 (Congreve Love 
for L. rv. xvi, Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make Love to me, 
you spoil my Design, for I intend to make you my Confi- 
dent. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxxv, 237 
Make me your confident, Charlotte. 18x5 Scott Guy M. 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hardly even an 
acquaintance. xSzS Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 365 'They have 
. . made the whole world the confident of the darkest 
secrets of their spirits. 

b. Const, of secret, etc.). 

1663 CowLm Cutler Coleman St. n. iii. (tyiolThis Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make me the Confident of his 
Amours. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708)5, I may 
speak to you as my Confessor, and the Confident of all the 
secrets of my Soul *71$ Mbs, J. Barker I. 17 

My intimate Friend, and the confident of my Love. 1826 
C. Butler Life Gro/ius Am* ii. 235 Father Joseph, a capu- 
chin friar, the Confident of all the cardinal’s schemes. 

1 3 . A kind of curl (of the hair), worn by women 
about 1 700. Obs. (Perh. rather, according to the 
rime, confida'nt,') 

x6go Evelyn Mnndus MuUehis 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents. Nor passages, nor bergers wants. 

Confidential (k^fide'Djal), a. [f. L. cmfU 
dentia Confidence + -Ah. Cf. F, confidentiel} 

1 1 . Confident, bold. rare?. 

x6sx Mr. Love’s Case 28 With such confidential raptures 
and gloryings as these. x68o [see Confidentially], 

^ 2 . Of the nature of confidence j spoken or written 
in confidence ; characterized by the communication 
of secrets or private matters. 


Confidential commttmcaiion : a communication made be- 
tween parties who stand in a confidential relation to each 
other, and therefore privileged in law. Confidential rela^ 
lion : the relation exi.sting between a lawyer and his client, 
between guardian and ward. 

[1733-73 not in J,] <2x773 Chesterf, (T.h lam desirous 
to begin a confidential correspondence with you. X797 
Burke Refic. Peace iii. Wks. VIIL 279 Not being ad- 
mitted to the closest and most confidential connexions with, 
the metropolis of that fraternity. Ibid. VIIL 333 We made 
two confidential communications to [them]. 1883 Manch. 
Guard. 12 Oct. 5/6 The report., was to be made, .without 
any confidential mention of the names of persons, 

3. Betokening private intimacy, or the confiding 
of private secrets. 

1739 Pitt in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. IV. 408 The growing 
harmony and confidential friendship which daily manifest 
themselves between their Maje.sties. 1793 Burke Corr. 
{1844) IV. 308 Talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. 18x3 Scott Rokehy vi. vii, With low 
and confidential tone. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom, Singer 
I. 29 Nino became very confidential. 

4. Enjoying the confidence of another person; 
entrusted with secrets; charged with secret service. 

1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 11846) VII. 79 The very 

g reat good derived to His M ajesty’s .service from Captains 
eing allowed confidential Officers as their First Lieuten- 
ants. 1836 B'roude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . ii. 133 Confidential 
persons were de.spatched into Italy to obtain, an interview 
. .with the pope, 

(k^^nficlenjlioe-liti). [f. prec. 
-t- -ITY.] Confidential quality; state of being 
confidential. 

1834 W. Tayi.ok in Robberds Mem. IL 566 The employ- 
nient of an amanuensis would abolish all real confidentiality 
in our correspondence. i88x W. C. Russell Ocean Free 
Lance II. no [Her] soft eyes and winning confidentiality 
of manner. 

b. « Confidential relation : see prec. 2 . 
Coufideiltially (kpnfide-njali), adu* [f. as 
prec. + -LY 

f l. « Confidently. Obs. rare-^^, 
x68o Satd/e Corr. (Camd.) 151 That it can be of no use I 
dare confidentially affnnL 
2. In a confidential manner, tone, etc. 

^x834 'LhU'RLei.io Coieridge i.!,,). He 'will give the au- 
thorship of .sundry anonymous compositions ; confidentially 
and with full faith on his own part. X843 Dickens Lett. 
1 . 86, I write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note. 

Coniide’iitialiiess. Confidential quality. 

Mod. The confideutialnessof his mannerdisarmed hostility. 

Confidesitly (kf?'nfidentli), adv. [f. Conpidejst 
a. 4- -LY^J In a confident manner; with confidence ; 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance ; boldly, un- 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffidence. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v.^ Ixviii. § 4 Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity, x6xx Bible Luke xxii. 59 
Another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a trueth this fellow 
also was with him. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori, (1729) 198 
Trust not.. the Nights too confidently, unle.ss the Weather 
be thoroughly settled. aiBoo Cowfer Refi. on Hor., 
Where duty bids he confidently steers. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F.Holt xKKviy He had counted confidently on Harold's 
ready seizure of his offer. 

Co’nfidentaess. rare-^. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of bdng confident, confidence. 
1730-6 in Baii.ey (folio). Hence in Johnson, etc. 
OozifLder (k/nfoi*dw). [f. Conpidf v. + -bbI.] 
One who confides. 

1^648 W. Mountague Ess. xvi § 5. 304 (T,\ Remem- 

bring tlie reproach God rnaketh to tottering confiders, 1658 
Rustic Ramp. Wks. i 16^17) 421 The Confiders, 
aud well-affected to TyltT. 1858 Miss M clock Th. ab. 
Women 185 We can keep a secret , . while the confider 
remains our friend. 

ConBder, -ance, var. of Confedeb, -ance, 
Coiiddiiagf (k^nfoi’diq ),///. a. [f. Confide 27 . 

+ -ING 

1. That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 

^ 1829 Southey 0 . Newman ix, The modest, meek, confid- 
ing gentleness, 1848 Thackeray Van. Fmnh.^ He had a 
confiding wife, ana he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 209 Amidst the 
acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

t2. Trusty, trustworthy ; ~ Confident 6. Obs. 

x6^3 King's Cabinet Opened in Select. Harl. Misc. {1793) 
361 That power military and civil might be put itUo con- 
fiding hands. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies v. i, Red. The^e, 
Pedro, Are your confiding Men. 2 Serv. I think 'em still 
so. i6ga Wagstaffe Vimi. Carol, iv. 48 That the Tower 
may be put into confiding hands, 

Confi'dingfly, culv. [f. prec. + In a 

confiding manner ; trustfully. 

1883 A<sfW Times LXXIX. 252/2 Several have talked 
confidingly of the protection afforded by the Public Health 
Act of 1875. 

Coaifi*aingtt6SS. ^ [f. as prec. + -nesb.] The 
state or quality of being confiding ; f confidence ; 
trustfulness. 

1682 Norris Hierocles 71 The very courage & confiding- 
ness of knowledge, conduces much to mildness. x8si I). 
Coleridge in H. Coleridge's Poems L 184 His simple and 
affectionate confidingness. 1882 Besant A II Sorts 227 Such 
as would abuse your confidingness. 
t Co*nfidous. A malapropism for Confident. 
1743 Fielding J. Andrewsi. iii, I am confidous she would 
as soon tliink of parting with a pair of her grey mares, 
t Confignlate, v. Obs.-~<^ [f. L. con- together 
+ figuldre to fashion as a potter.] * To pfay the 
potter, to work in clay’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
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Configurate (k^nfi-giurdit), Now rare, [f. 
ppL stem of L. conjigurd-re : see Configure.] 

1. tram. To frame by constraction, to fashion, 
shape; to give a configuration to. Also fig, 

1566 Painter Pal, Ple&s. \. 79 The condicion of the 
noursse, and nature of the milke . . doth nowe. .configurate 
and vrame a newe disposition in him. 1599 Nashe Le?iten 
(187H 29 Divers have tried their cunning to configu- 
rate a twin-like image of it. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts ^ 
Sc. Ill, V. 288 1 he Particles so combined and configurated 
are called the Crystals of such and such Salts, or Metals. 
180a Paley Nat. Theol. xi, The cavities of the body are so 
configurated, as externally to exhibit the most exact corre- 
spondency of the opposite sides. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merck. Priarv. (1844) 195 The varieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configurate into the churl with 
the bunch of thorns on his back. 

t 2. To fashion according to something else as a 
model, to conform. Obs. 

i^a N, T. (Rhem.) I Pei. i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former desires of your ignorance. 

T 3. Astral. To associate in a configuration (q. v. 
sense 2). Obs. 

1671 Dryden Evening's Love ii. i, Jupiter configurated 
with malevolent planets. 

t4. (?) intr. ‘To show like the aspects of the 
planets towards each other ’ (T.) ; or (?) to show 
conformity or congruity of structure. Obs. 

a 1650 Jordan Poems,, Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 
And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Hence Confl’gurated, Oonfi-gurating///. 

1752 Parsons Phil. Trans. XLVII. 513 A little configu- 
rated jelly. 1808 Herschel ibid. XCIX. 274 Modified 
. .by the configurating power of surfaces. 

t Co3l£*gTirate, ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. conjigu- 
rdl-us pa. pple. : see prec.] 

1. A strol. Associated in con figurati on (q. v. sense 2 ') , 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. viii. 258 Fog seems to be a 
perpetual Effect, or attendent of d if not rather an 
attendant in Ordinary to d, with whomsoever configu- 
rate. 


2. Shaped, fashioned, constructed. 

1715 in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 327 The Valvulee called 
tricuspides were configurate after the usual manner. 

Configuration (k^ntigiur^'-Jon). [ad. L. com 
figurdtidn-em^ n. of action from conjigurdre : see 
Configure. Cf. '^.configuration (14th c. in Littrd).] 

1, Arrangement of parts or elements in a parti- 
cular form or figure ; the form, shape, figure, re- 
sulting from such arrangement ; conformation ; 
outline, contour (of geographical features, etc.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 169 Many [fishes] that 
beare the name of animals at Land . . hold no resemblance 


in corporal! configuration. 1720 Waterland Eight Senn . , 
The Configuration of the Muscles, and Disposition of the 
Nerves. 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xvii. (i860) § 726 
Study the configuration of the Southern American Con- 
tinent. 1878 Huxley Phydogr. xvi. 263 The remarkable 
confi^ration of the Atlantic sea-bed. 

f b. ? Arrangement of elements; physical com- 
position or constitution. Obs. rare. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. Cf Gard. 264 Salts . . supplying the 
Plants with what Is requisite .. especially such, as these 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their Configuration. 

2. Astron. Relative position, apparent or actual, 
of planets or other celestial bodies ; esp. in earlier 
use, the relative positions or ‘ aspects’ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recognized in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter is the earliest English use.) 

1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glass 26, I perceiue also 
other configurations, .as well out of the zodiacke, as also in 
it- 1588 Greene Perimedes 45 Fortune that was so fickle, 
and the starres that had so badlye dealt in the configuration 
of their natiuitie. 1671 Salmon Syn, Med. 1. xxviii. 56 The 
Disease is found out . .from the Configurations of the Planets. 
*833 Herschel Astron. xL 341 The planets going through 
the succession of configurations with each other.^ 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. iii. (1849) 30 This inequality 
,.d wends upon the configuration of the two planets. 

f 3. State of being conformed in figure or fashion 
(see Configurate v. 2). Obs. rare. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. i. § 3. 56 Our configu- 
ration with the death of Christ in baptisme. 

f 4. A representation by a figure, an image. Obs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, 47 Sounds, .are remembred, 
and yet no real configurations are possible to be made 
thereof in the Brain ; for what Image can there be of a 
Sound? 

Coufignrative (k^nfi-giurativ'), a. [f, _ppl. 
stem of L. configurdre + -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to configuration. 

In first quot. perh. f, Con-+ Figurative. 

1787 Gent, Mag. Supp. 1164/1 Substitute for taste the 
configurative words approbation or (which change 
every metaphorical question ought to bear). 1817 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 52 The ideas are themselves, .nothing 
more than their appropriate configurative vibrations. Ibid. 
57 Those diminished copies of configurative motion. 

t Coilfi*§fTirator. Obs. [n. of action in L. 
form from configurdre : see Configure v. and -OR.] 
Astrologer, magician. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 306 Scaliger makes himselfe 
merry with a fly-driving configurator, who, having made a 
talisraanicall plate, etc. 

Confignratlire (k^nfi-giuratiui). [f. ppl. stem 
of L. configurdre + -ure.] r Shape of countenance, 
aspect. 

x8i3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1833) HI. xxxvu. 31 He 


began, .in a tone which changed Mr. Falconer’s whole con- 
figurature. 

Configtire (kpnfi-giui), zi. Now mm [ad* L, 
configurdre., to fashion after some pattern, f. con- 
together -h figurdre to shape : see Figure d. Cf. 

. configure-r (16th c, in Littre).] 

1. trans. To fashion according to something else 
as a model ; to conform in figure or fashion [to). 

1382 WvcLiF Phil. iii. 10 Configurid, or made lyk, to his 
deeth [1582 Rhem. configured to his death]. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf, (1531) 104 b. Configured &: conformed specyally to 
the ymage of jp son of god. 1858 Bushnell Sertn. New 
I'ife 33 Man is .spirit, a nature configured to God. 
t2. To represent by a figure or image, to figure. 
1630 Lane Sgrls Tale 45 Thideal formes, configuringe 
All our sweet flowers, trees, fruites. 

3. To fashion by combination and arrangement ; 
to give an astrological configuration to; to put 
together in a certain form or figure. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 178 A witch works by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, &c. But he [a magician] by a dead one, 
configured, constellated, . . painted. 1677 Hale Prim. Origt 
Man, in. vii. 287 Divulsa membra come together, and con- 
figured into an humane Shape. 1693 Bentley Atheism 
iv. 8 Coming together, .and so configuring themselves into 
Humane shape. 1795 tr. MerciePs Fragm. II. 174, I could 
perceive that the globe was so configured as that, etc. 

b. fig. To give a figure to ; to shape. 
r8s7'^ Sears A than, xii. 108 The resurrection . . brings 
forth the inmost life, and configures it cleared of all decep- 
tive appearances. 1881 Morley Cobden I. 8 A. . conception 
. . by which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured. 

Coni&uable (kpnfoimabl), a. [f. Confine v. 
-I- -ABLE.] To be confined, capable of confinement. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey in. v. 74 Regall Chi- 
ualrie is solelj^ confineable to the King. 1641 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 90 There is infinite vertue in the Almighty 
not confinable to any limits. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. V. 18 It were some extenuation of the curse, if in su- 
dore vultus tui^ were confineable unto corporall exercita- 
tions. 1834 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 181 Gases 
that are confinable by water. 

+ Confinage. Obs. [a. OF. confinage in same 
sense, f. confin : see Confine sbl^ and -age.] Situ- 
ation in reference to boundaries or adjoining lands. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey vl, iii. 51 In Neigh- 
bourage it is not impertinent to particularize, .the Confinage 
with Champion, Wood-land, other Lords and Manners. 
Ibid, in. V. 72 The Confinage shewes to what Lord, Honour, 
Castell, Manour, &c. the Seruice and Suitage. .is due. 
t Confind, 21. Obs. rare"-^. confind-Ire, 

f. con- altogether + findh^e to cleave, split.] 

1623 Cocker AM 11., To Cut in pieces, Persecaie, Confinde. 
tCoufinef Obs. [a. F. confin, -fine border- 
ing, neighbouring ( *= It. confino, fine) L. con- 
fin-is bordering, adjoining, having mutual bounds, 
f. con- together + finis end, limit, boundary.] 
Neighbouring, adjacent. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf D vljj, Great with another 
confine gouernment. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. 1. iii. iii. 
(1651) 209 To discover the Streights of Magellan, and Con- 
fine places. ifiS3 Ukquhart Rabelais i. 1, The Armorick 
islands, and confine regions of Britanie. 

■f Confine, sbX Obs. Always pi. confines ; 
also 6 -fins, -finies. [ad. L. confin-is, -finem, 
neighbour, sb. use of confinis adj. : see prec.] pi. 
The inhabitants of adjacent regions, neighbours, 

1331 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, I haue diuers confins and neigh- 
bours. <:x534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. (Camden) I. 191 
They became terrible to there confines. 1535 Eden Decades 
in. i. 89 Exchangynge golde for housholde stuffe with theyr 
confines whiche sumewhat esteeme the same. 1398 Sylves- 
ter Du Barias n. iL Babylon [j 60s) 420 If we talke but 
with our neere confines. 

Confine (kp’nfoin), sb.^ Mostly in pi. con- 
fines. Also 4 confynye, 6 confyne,//. confins. 
[a. F. pi. confins (in 14th c. also confines) 
confini, -e, Sp. confines, med.L. confines bounds, in 
L. confinia bounds, pi. of confinium, and of con- 
fine neuter of confinis. Confine a. In Shaks. the 
plural is co'ffinesm senses 1-2 ; the sing, is always 
confi'ne, but this usually in the sense ‘ confinement ’ 
or ‘place of confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instances of pi. confines ) ; in this sense 
the sb. may be viewed as a direct derivative of the 
verb.] 

I. 1. pi. Boundaries, bounds, frontiers, borders ; 
the bordering or bounding regions, border-lands. 

1348 Halle Ckron. II, ip b, Which, .animated y« Scottes 
to make Rodes and Incursion.';, into the confines and marches 
of the Reelme. 1335 Eden Decades Pref, (Arb.) 51 
Thextreme confines of Egypt. 1592 Shaks. Rom.. 4r ^ul. 
m. i. 6 When he enters the confines of a Tauerne. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 399 The confines of the River Niger . . are 
well watered. 1694 R. Molesworth Acc. Denmark in 1692 
(ed. 3) 34 The Elbe which is rather to be esteemed one 
of the Confines and Boundaries of his Territories. 1748 
Ansonts Voy. i. x. 100 We had . . arrived in the confines of 
the southern Ocean. 1844 H. H. Viii.sovt Brit. India III. 
160 As far as the western confines of China. iransf. 
1787 ‘ Gambado* Acad. Horsem. (1809) 31 The flap of your 
saddle . . chafing you between the confines of the boot and 
breeches. 

f b. Formerly in sing. Bounding line or surface. 

1332 Huloet, Confync; or bordoure, Confmum. 1399 
Hakluyt Very , II. l 206 Which is the beginning and con- 
fine of the state and realme of Serifo the king of Mecca. 


*609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xlvli. 20 The great sea from th® 
confine directly, til thou come to Emath. 1673 Newton in 
Brewster Life (383X) I. vi. 133, I thought light was re- 
flected .. by the same confine or superficies of the ethereal 
medium which refracts it. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. 
Nat. Relig. 1. 81 In the confine of Air and Sal-Gem [reflex- 
ion] is stronger than in the confine of Air and Water, 
i* 2. Region, territory. Rarely in sing. Obs. 
c Z400 M AUNDEV. xvii. (1839^ 183 Fro Jerusalem unto other 
confynyes of the superficialtee of the erthe be5onde. 1394 
Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. iv. 3 Heere in these Confines slily 
bane I lurkt. 1601 — ful. C. 111. i. 272. 1646 G. Daniel 

Poems Wks. 1878 I. 24 Free, as Musseus, & y® clearest 
Heads Of that ^ blest confine. Milton P. L. ii. 395 

Neerer our ancient Seat ; perhaps in view Of those bright 
confines. x6’jo Cortot Espernon i. ii, ss> 

3. fig. a. pi. The limits or boimds withia which 
any subject, notion, or action, is confined. 

1548 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. R. 62 Princes have 
less confines to their wills. i6ix Tourneur A th. Trag. 111. 
iii, Within the confines of human itie. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 244 Doth not the very nature of a Definition 
exclude the Deitie from its confines? 1863 Dickens Mui, 
Fr, in. vi. Beyond the confines of geography. 

b. pi. The borders or ‘ border-land’ between 
two regions of thought, classes of notions/portions 
of time, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1328 Natures neuter and 
meane . . situate in the confines betweene gods and men. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. ix, 318 The narrow dubious con- 
fines between Virtue and Vice. 1698 Dryden Virg. Mneid 
vn. 579 Betwixt the Confines of the Night and Day. 1810 
Southey XX, 7 Just on the confines of the day. 

1834 Brewster More Worlds ix. 146 Our author finds him- 
self on the confines of a mystery. sing. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. n. 37 It is no more a happiness, than it is an 
unhappiness ; upon the confine of both, but neither. 

II. (k/nfsi*n) 4. Confinement; limitation. 

1597 Shaks. Lover’s Compi. 265 Vow, bond, nor space, In 
thee [love] hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 1604 — 
Oih. I. ii. 27, 1 would not my vnhoused free condition Put 
into Circumscription, and Confine, c 1785 Burns Winter 
Nt., Think on the dungeon’s grim confine. X794 Mathias 
Purs. (17^8) 300 Such is the Poet : bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination’s ‘ charter'd libertine I' 1875 Browning 
Inn Album 1 Each stanza seems to gather skirts around. 
And primly, trimly, keep the foot’s confine. 
t6. A place of confinement, confining or en- 
closing place ; enclosure. Obs, 

1600 Shaks. Ixxxiv, In whose confine immured is 

the store Which should example where your equall grew. 
1602 — Ham. I. i. 155 At his [the cock’s] warning, . - Th’ 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes To his confine. Ibid. 
n. ii. 252 A goodly one, in which there are many Confines, 
Wards, and Dungeons. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 121. 1633 

P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 11. xix, Sends back again to what 
Confine it listeth.^ *630 T. Ba\ly Herba Parietis 124 Vir- 
tues . . temple as it is a thorow-fare to honours, I like full- 
well ; but as it is a confine, I like the seat no more than if 
he had sate me upon the stoole of sad repentance. 

Confine (k/nfsi'n), v. [a. F. confiner in same 
senses (i 5th c. in Littre V, ad. It. confinare to border 
upon, bound, limit, set limits to, banish, limit and 
confine to a place; i. confino^ confine bordering, 
bounding L. confin-is bordering : see Confine 
sb. (Cf, Pr. and Sp. confinar, mtAla. confinarelp\ 
1. intr. To have a common boundary or frontier 
with ; to border on, be adjacent to. (Said of regions 
or countries, and of their inhabitants. ) lAoyg fare. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. ^111$ VI. 119 His Countie of Fer. 
lato, whiche dothe confyne in some partes with the Swices- 
1577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 264 b, The princes which 
confine uppon that sea. 1380 N orth Plutarch i 1676 1 10 The 
countries which confine there together. 165^ T. Philipott 
Villare Cant. 136 The Woods, .confining to Shooter’s Hill, 
1694 R. Molesworth Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 182 The Duke 
of Holstein . . mentioned last of those Princes that confine 
with Denmark, 1700 Dryden Fables, Ovids Met. xii. $8 
Betwixt Heav’n, Earth, and Skies, there stands a place Con- 
fining on all three. *840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII I. 392 The 
frontier line of the Persian empire ‘marched’ or confined 
with the Grecian. 

Jig. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in W. T. (1841) 151 This active 
plant, with visible motion, doth border and confine on sen- 
sible creatures. 1784 Dangerous Connections I. vii. Abuse 
or evil always unnappily confining too nearly on good. 
x88o Seeley in Macm, Mag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 
the domain of history confines with that of politics, 
f 2. trans. To border on, bound. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 119 [Cappadocia] passe th by. .All 
those nations in Asia before-named, confining many others. 
1607 Norden Surveyors Dial. 19 Kent . . and other Shires 
confining the Sea. 1694 R. Molesworth Acc. Denmark 
(ed. 3) 6 A State which is confined by many Principalities 
is weak, exposed to many dangers. 

tb. To separate as a boundary. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 54 The mountalnes Pyrenaei do 
confine Spaine and France one from the other, 
d* 3. To relegate to certain limits ; to banish. 
1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II, 27^ Confining 
them for ever out of all the parts of his dominions. 16 ji 
Shaks. Winters T. ii. i. 194 So haue we thought it good 
From our free person, she should be confinde. 1624 Hev- 
wooD Gunaik. iv. 207 Alcippus intended to abrogate, .their 
lawes, for which he was confind from Sparta. 1:637 — Royal 
King Kij, Life- .which as your gift I’le Keepe, till Heaven 
and Nature Confine it hence. 1:653 Holcroft Procopius 
1. 5 Shee . . confined them single, and far asunder, to the 
remotest parts of Italy. 

4. To shut up, imprison, immure, put or keep in 
detention. Const, in (formerly, transitional from 3, 
i* into). 

s6o2 Shaks. Ham, 1. v. rx Doom’d for a certaine term® to 
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walke the night ; And for the day confin'd to fast in Fiers. 
26 JO — Teinh I. ii. 274 She did confine thee. .Into a clouen 
Pyne. Ihid, 361 Therefore wast thou Deseruedly confin'd 
into this Rocke. 2620 Horsz Snbsecmm Hee confined 
his onely Grand-sonne Agrippa Posthumus into the 
Hand Planasia. 1697 Dkyden dirg". Georg, iv, 164 Confine 
the Tyrant. 1795 Mag. LXL i. 247^ Boats were 

plying in the principal streets to relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments. 1836 Marryat 3 Cutters 
iv, The three English Seamen were .. confined below. 
X836-9 Dickens Boz^ Visit to Netogaie, In one of which 
. .prisoners of the more respectable class are confined. 

"b. To enclose or retain within limits; to fasten, 
secure, keep in place. 

iS9S Shaks. Johuv. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyson Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize. 1397 “™ 
2 Hen. /V, I. i. 154 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Flood confin'd. 2616 Chapman Homer's Hymns, 
To Venus, All the belluine, That or the earth feeds or 
the seas confine. X748 Smollktt Rod. Random xx, His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not bear to 
be confined in his w'earing apparel. 2793 S.meaton Edystone 
X.§5i Iron stanchions, .let into the rock by way of confining 
the kant in its place. 1853 Ckr. Johnstone 27 They 

had cotton jackets confined at the waist by the apron- 
strings. 2872 E. Peacock Mabel Herm I. x. 274 To con- 
fine its waters within high hanks. 

5. To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, etc.; to oblige to stay indoors, or in 
one’s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 
weather, etc, ; usually in passive. Const to. 

1634 W, TiRwhyt Balzads Lett. 396 Were I not confined 
to my bed. 2688 S. Penton Guardian's Instn^ct.z, I am 
confin’d by a great uneasiness contracted by a Cold. 2708 
SwtFT Death Partridge, He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamber, and in a few hours after to his bed. 2722 Da 
Foe Plague 'jg Though I confined my family I could not 
stay within entirely myself. 2734 Berkeley Let. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. 214, I have been confined three weeks by gout. 
2870 E, Peacock RalfSkh-L II. 237 A rainy day confined 
him to the house. 

6 . To ho confined : to be in childbed ; to be 
brought to bed ; to be delivered of (a child). Cf. 
CONI’IN'EMEN'r 4 . 

177a Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser, n. I. 467, I believe Lady 
Weymouth will he confined in the month of Dec^. 2860 J. 
Wolff Trav. ^ Adv. I. xii. 396 Here was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first child. 

7. fig. To keep within bounds, limit, restrict. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, xlii, Those extraordinary _gifts 

. .made it the harder to hold them confined within private 
bounds. 260s Shaks. Mach. iii. iv. 24 Now I am cabin'd, 
crib’d, confin'd, bound in, To sawcy doubts, and feares. 
266a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. vii. § 12 Wa.s God's Wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem. 1754-62 
Hume Hifi, Eng. I. xy. 385 On any condition which should 
confine him in the punishment of these offenders. 276a J. 
Brown Poetry^ 4 * Mtis. v. (2763) 67 When the Melody was 
most confined in Jts Compass. 2772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 
62 All the learning of the times was confined among the 
clergy. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 62 [We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the taking of samlets. 
2885 Clodd Myths 4- Dr. i, v. 92 Traditions . . not confined 
to the Old world. 

b. To confine oneself to : to restrict one’s action, 
attention, etc., to ; to keep to. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. m. iv. 257 As a man. .apt to 
be rais-carried by his appetite, confines himself by his vow 
to one dish, a 2698 Temple (J.), If the gout continue, I 
confine myself wholly to the milk diet. 2747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (2762) p. v. If they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ‘Bread or the Herb of the Field.' 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759I I. viii. 229, I shall confine 
myself to St. Paul. 2848 Macaulay^ Hist. Eng. I. 462 
Churchill was . , directed to confine himself to thanks for 
what was past. 

t c. intr, for refi. Ohs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. rv. v. 187 Children, .per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hands], do oft times confine 
unto the left. 2672 — Lett. Friend xxiv. (1882) 143 To 
separate from, .received and customary felicities, and to 
confine unto the rigor of realities, 
t 8. To bind to, restrain from (an action). Ohs. 
2654 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 12 Having first con- 
fin’d him to an inviolable secre.sie. 2689 Shadwell Bury 
F. V. 2ir, I have confined you from flying. 2742 Bond. ^ 
Country Brewer 1. fed. 4) S The Malter . .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt. 

9 . To restrain (the bowels) from acting, con- 
stipate; — Bind 4. 

1870 T. Holmes Sysi. Snrg. (ed. 2.) IV. 832 The patient 
. . should have a dose . . in order that the bowels may be 
confined. 

OoisSned (k^iifsi-nd), fpL a. [f. prec. + -id 1.] 
Bounded, limited, restricted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, etc, : see the verb. 

21^8 Sylvester Du Bartas Assigning each a fit 

confined Sitting. 2644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 37 A lord may 
have a more confined power over his slave, th^ he has over 
himself. 1729 Db Yo'z Crjesoe (2840) I. xiv. 232 Had. -Pro- 
vidence., blessed me with confined desires. 2772 Contem- 
plative Man 1 . 2 , 1 shall therefore be very short and confin’d 
in what I am |:oing to say. 2796 C. Marshall Garden. 
iii. (2813) 30 'Trees . . planted in a confined .space. 2878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 8g The elastic force of the confined air, 
absol. 1790 Pennant Lend. (1813)302 The Spinhuis., 
where the confined sit under the eye of a matron spinning or 
sewing. 183^6 Dickens Sk. Boz {i866> 23 In visiting the 
confined. 

b. Of the bowels : constipated. 

2834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 195 When the bowels 
are loose in youth, they commonly become confined in 
advanced life. 287* Sir 'T. Watson Princ. ^ Pract. Physic 
(td. 5 ) 11 . 866 His bowels are irregulai’, often confined. 


e. Confined man, lahmirer (Lincolnsh.) : one 
hired by the yeai% and so confined to work for the 
master who has hired him. 

2868 Gainsh^rgh News 27 June, A confined labourer, a 
married man who can clip sheep and work on a farm. 2886 
Cole S. IV. Line. Gloss,, Confined man, — * He was con- 
fined man at Aubur, and would like to get a confined place 
again'. 28S8 Daily Nexvs 20 July 3/7 There are in Lincoln- 
shire a numerous body of ‘ confined labourers '. 

Hence Confi'nedly adv . ; Confi'nedness, state 
or quality of being confined. 

2639 W. ScLATER Worthy Commun. 36 The confinednesse 
of his finite humane Nature to one place. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies\-x..{x(i5Z) 79 The limitation and confmedness of every 
magnitude unto just what it is. 2685 H, More Paralip. 
Prophet. 405 f Applied] confinedly to these Elders, a 2761 
Hoadly Lett. lui. (R. >. c 2802 Lamb Life f iMt. (1837 1 1 . 
214 The beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called. Mod. The confinedness of the site. 
Coilfi* 3 ieless,tz. rare. [f. Confine sh,^ + -less.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 55 Blacke Macbeth Will seeme 
as pure as Snow . . being compar’d With my confinelesse 
harnies. 

CoufinemeiLt (kpnfoi-nment). [a. F, confine- 
ment (i 6 th c. in Littr^), f. confimerx see -ment.] 

1. The action of confining, or (more usually) the 
fact or condition of being confined, shut up, or 
kept in one place ; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 152 That darkenes.se of 
earth, which was their naturall confinement, 1697^ Potter 
Aniiq. Greece iv, vi. (1715)208 And so loose their Souls 
from their Confinements. 2727 Swift Gulliver 111. ii. 187 
During my confinement for want of cloatbes. 2772 Junius 
Lett. Ixviii. 337 The confinement of his body within four 
walls. 2826 Southey Poet's Pilgr. i. 26 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. 1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 190 
It is rather the confinement and the want of usual exerci.se. 

2. Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions). 

2678 Littleton Lat. SeEng. Diet., A confinement, limi- 

iaiio, resiriciio. 2692 Kay Creation Pref. (2704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish, 2728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archit. 33 To prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions. 2789 Bentham Princ. Legisl. 
xvii. § 26 Confinement to ^are diet. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lilrr, PracL Agrtc. 97 Confinement to the same slock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood, 

d* b. A restriction or limit. Ohs. rare. 

1649 J®®* Taylor Gt. Exemp, n. vii. 30 The. .question. . 
which were the places of the right and the schismaticall 
temple, the confinements of the whole religion, 
f 3. An obligation, a personal tie. Ohs. 

2654 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 660 , 1 had nobler con- 
finements than profit to keep me in her B'ather’s Court. 
Ibid. 693 A Prince, who by many confinements merited 
my Service. 

4. spec. The being in child-bed ; child-birth, 
delivery, accouchement. (The ordinary term for 
this in colloq. use : see Confine v. 6 . The ME. 
equivalent was Our Ladfis bands, bonds, or bends x 
see BandI i c, BendI i d. Bond! i c.) 

1774 Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. 11. (2862) II. 25, I feel un- 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement, 282* Park in Medico-Chirurg. Trans. 
II. 298 Mrs. S, whom I was engaged to attend in her first 
confinement. 2861 Flo, Nightingale 42 Women 

who had difficult confinements. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. HI. 212 Just recovered from her confinement, 
t Co'nfiner Ohs. [f. Confine sh. or v. (i, 2 ) 
-f* -ER k (Daniel accents 1. One who 

dwells on the confines ; a borderer, neighbour. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Siujffe (1872) 12 The . . Franchises, 
and privileges she [Yarmouth] is endowed with, beyond 
all her confiners. 2656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 225 
We are, .become no longer confiners, but inland inhabiters. 
a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts xii. 287 [He] may be a terrour 
unto the confiners on that sea. 
b. transf. and fi^. 

2624 WorroN Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (2672) to Lime 
and Wood are insociable, and , . unfit Confiners. 2620 Bacon 
Sylva §609 The Participles or Confiners between Plants 
and Living Creatures, are such chiefly, as are Fixed . . as 
are Oysters, Cockles, and such like. 

2, One living within the confines, an inhabitant. 
2597 Daniel Ctv. Wares i. Ixix, Happie confiners you of 
other landes. 2611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 337 The Senate 
hath stirr’d vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 
Confiner^ (k^foi-noi). rare. [f. Confine v. 4 * 
-erI.] One who or that which confines. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 344 Such worth . . is so its own 
Confine by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 
Superviser. 

Confiitiiaig 0!^nfoi*niB), vU. sh. [f. Confine v. 
+ -ING U] The action of the vb. Confine. 
t a. Bordering ; b. Restricting within bounds. 
2599 S ANDYS Europae Spec, 156 By reason of their 
neere and dangerous confining with the Great Turke. 2608 
Hieron Wks, I. 685 Set formes of prayer . . are aiudged to 
be a kinde of confining and limiting of Gods Spirit. 

fipl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 j 
+ 1. Bordering, neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent : 
cf. Confine v. i. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle ; cf. ad/acenti adjoining^) Ohs. 

2597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. iii, To daliie with confining 
Potentates, 2605 Camoen Rem. 95 In Nonnandy and the 
countries confining. 1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 57 To raise 
a great Army would . . l^get suspicion in Ms confining 
Princes. 


2 . That confines ; bounding, limiting, restricting, 
etc. : see the verb, 

*595 Shaks. John n.i. ssSEuen thy confining shores, at^x 
Boyle (J.', Make one man’s fancies or failings, confining 
laws to others. 2887 A. Austin Pr. Lucifer in Athencenm 
3 Dec. 742/3 By whose fermenting may his fancy rise Be- 
yond the level of confining fact. 

Cosifinitiy (k^flfi'nili). If. cm rare cox Obs. [a. 
F. confiniie (14th c. in Littre), i. con fm or L. 
conftnis : see -ii'Y ; cf. qfimtf.] The position of 
bordering on something else ; neighbouihuod, con- 
tiguity, adjacency, (lit. md fig.) 

2544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e {is6o\ Qiij b, For confinitie of 
the matter, I entend to wryte somewhat of the nource, and 
of y« my Ike. 2593 Bii-son Govt. Christ's Ch. 153, I shall 
not neede to prooue the confinitie between [them]. 2730 6 
Bailky i folio 1, Confinity, Nearness of Place. 2742 Miss 
Carter tr. Algarotti on Newton 1 1. 57 Systems which sup- 
posed Colour might be changed by Refraction, Reflection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. 2848 Blachiv. Mag. LX IV. 379 
The confinity with agitated France, and consequently a 
more active affinity with its ideas. 

Ii COBfrHlXim- Ohs. rare. ,(L. conffnium, t 
coj finis : see Confine Confine, limit, bounds, 
2682 Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. loq To approach the 
apo|:emn of their natures, and to be in the confinium of 
spirits. 

Confirm (kfiiifo'jm),^^. Forms: 3-6 coBferme, 
4-7 -flrme, 6 -fyrme,6- -firm. \yi^. conferme-n, 
a. OF. con/erme-r:—h. confmnare to make firm, 
strengthen, establish, etc., £ con- together, alto- 
gether + fir marc to strengthen, make fast, i.firm-us 
Firm, fast. In 15th c. assimilated both in F. and 
Eng. to the L. spelling. 

From 14th to i6th c. confirm and conform were often con- 
fused : see note to Conform v. and efi Conformable, Con- 
formation, Conformity. The following are examples of 
conform for confirm Kconferm). 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiil 213 And confonnen {v.r. con- 
fermen, -firraen] fauntekynes. c 2386 Chaucer DoctoVs T. 
136 (Hark) Eek sche Conformed i 64 ext conferraedj was in 
such soverayn bounte. ] 

1 . irans. To make firm or more firm, to add 
strength to, to settle, establish firmly. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 25390 (Cott.) pis word amen . , conferms 
al [is] forwit said, c 2300 Beket 430 Lawes ther beoth and 
cusiume.s, that, .bi the Kyng Henries dai. .i-confermed were 
. .that no man ther a^e nas. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 191 Pile 
. . His regne in good estate confermeth. 1592 Shaks. t Hen. 
VL, V. V. 4a His alliance will confirme our peace. 26x2 Bible 
2 Kings XV. 19 That his hand might Iks with him, to con- 
firm the kingdome in his hand, a 2703 Burkitt On N, T. 
Mark v. 34 To preserve it [health], to recover it, and to 
confirm it. 2822 Procter (B, Cornwall) Misc. Poems, Dis- 
tance doth but confirm .. a love sublime. 2872 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 207 To confirm his dommioa 
by fortresses and garrisons. 

b. To establish by long continuance, render in- 
veterate (a disease, etc.). See Confirmed i b. 

2 . To make valid by formal authoritative assent 
(a thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 
sanction. 

A charier was confirmed by being inspected, ratified, and 
sanctioned anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

cx^ S, Eng. Leg. I. 59/270 Seint Fraunceys ., To con- 
fermi is ordre a-rhht toward Rome he wende. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 324 [He] confermede al so J>e jeftes, Nt o|>er 
kynges hadde er y^yue l>erto. [2322- 22 Charter (d&ted 23 
Apr, 939) Cod. Dipt. V. 235 Ich /E'delstan, .grantye and cou- 
firmye by 6xsse minre cnartre.] ^2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxiv. 250 Oure haly fader J?® Pape base ratified and con- 
fermed my buke. 2552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Cmfirtnation 
PreC They may then themselves, .openly, .ratify and con- 
firm [2549 confessl the same [baptismal vows]. 2658BRAMHALL 
Comecr. Bps. vii. 154 Paul 4. and Cardinall Poole . . confirmed 
all Ordinations in Edward the sixths time indifferently. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. i. L 127 The great charter , , ob- 
tained . . from king John, and afterwards , . confirmed in 
parliament by king Henry the third. 2781 Gibbon DecL 
F. III. 52 This moderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishojA 
1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI, 247 Where a codicil ratifies 
and confirms a will. 285 . Curtis Hist. Engl. 114 Accord- 
ing to Sir Edward Coke it [Magna Charta] has been thirty- 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. 2875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng. (1877) *4* *he charters were 

confinned by inspexhnus on the 12th [Oct, 1297] ; the king 
on the sth of November at Ghent confirmed both the char- 
ters and the new articles. 2875 Public Health Act § 184 
Bye-laws made by a Local Authority.. shall not take effect 
unless, .confirmed by the Local Government Board. 
fig. 2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Dauid had so 
far forsaken God, as to confirme adulterie with nmrther, 
1648 N. Estwick Treatise 8 Their passing through the Sea 
, . did seal up, and . . confirm that Moses was by the Lord 
deputed to bee.. a Leader of his people. 

D. Const, a person to or in a dignity, position, 
etc. : to ratify the election or appointment of. 

13^7 R. Glouc, (1724) 473 Wan he were ichose in is chapele 
..Homage he solde him do, ar he confermed were. 248a 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were chose to 
bisshoppes sees . . myjt be confermed to the same of bir 
metropolitanes. 2535 Coverdale i Macc. xi. 27 The kynga 
. .confirmed him in the hye presthode. 2577-87 Holinsheo 
Ckron. III. 1241/2 He was confirmed bishop of Couentrie. 
2607 Shaks, Cor. 11. iiL 317 Hee's not confirm'd, we may 
deny him yet- 272* 'Bo&hK&v. Collect III, 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Keil wa.s confirm'd in Congregation Professor of 
Geometry. 2803 Nelson 5 Nov. in Nicolas Disp, (2845') V. 
1803, I congratulate you on being confirmed and . . I shall 
be glad to put you into a good Frigate. 2886 Yule & 
Burnell Anglofnd. Wds., Confirmed, applied to anofficar 
whose hold of an appointment is made permanent. 


COWFISM, 


CONFIKMATOB, 


C. CofZsL (a possession, title, etc.) io a person : 
to ratify the presentation or bestowal of. 

^ c de Z. 3664 Make hym Sawdoun. .and rychestc 
kyng : Confirme ithym and hys ofspring, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (iSioi 112 De kyng for his seruise confermed his gyft. 
X574 Ltitleton s F enures 106 a, If I by my dede confirme 
y« estate of tenant for terme of yeres. 1393 Shaks. 
'xHen, rl, 1. 1. 172 Confirme the Crowne to me and to mine 
Heires. i794_ Paley Evid. n. vL (1817) 134 Claudius, .con- 
firmed to Agrippa the dominion which Caligula had given 
him. i8sx Turner Dam. Arckit, 11. ii. 48 The Church of 
St. Ola^, ^uthwark, was confirmed to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Pancras, of Lewes. 

3. To make firm, strengthen, establish (any one 
in a habit, practice, disposition, etc.), 

а. 3300 Ctirsor M. 500 (Cott.) pai [angels] ware confermed 
ter als tite, pai mai neuermar held til il. c 1386 Chaucer 
Doctor s 1 . 136 She Confermed was in swich souerayn 
bountee That, etc- 1413 Lydg. Pilgr, Sowle n. Hi. (1859} 
54 He was confermyd in malyce. 1549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 20 To confirme them in the same fayeth. 1718 Free-. 
ihinker lA<^. 61, 38 [He] has employed his Time .. only to 
confirm Himself in Absurdities. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. li. 
Perhaps. .To laugh him out of his supposed dismay .. Per- 
haps . . to confirm him in it. 

4. To Strengthen spiritually. 

1300 E. E. Psalter 1 . [Ii] 13 Conferme me wyp pyn holy 
gost. 1349 Com. Prayer.^ Conjimtaiion^ Confirm and 
strength them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
1873 Ruskin Eag-le's N. § 121 Men whose passions were 
tempered, and whose hearts confirmed, in the calm of these 
holy places. 

5. EaL To administer the religious rite of 
Confirmation to ; formerly ‘ to bishop 
c 1313 Shoreham ts The bisschop these wordes seth . . 

* Ich signi the with signe of croys, And with the creme of 
hele Confermi 1377 Langi.. P, PI. B. xv. 449 Til it be 
crystened in crystes name and confermed of >e bisshop, It 
is hethene as to heueneward, 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
IV. (1520) 32/1 He ordeyned that a chylde sbolde be con- 
fyrmed as soone as it myght, namely after it was crystened. 
1494 Fabyan V. cxxxi. 114 This chylde. .was brought to the 
holy bissop Amandus to be confermed, beyng than of the 
age of xl dayes. 1549 Ek. Com. Prayer^ Confirmation 
Pref., It is thought good, that none hereafter shall be 
confirmed, but such as can say . . the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; and can 
also answer to [the] questions of this short Catechism. X733 
Neal Hist. Purit, I. 238 They disliked the Custom of 
confirming Children, as soon as they could repeat the Lord's 
Prayer and their Catechism. 1863 Miss Sewell Glimpse 
of World vi. 45 ‘ She has been treated quite like a grown-up 
girl,’ continued Mrs. Cameron You know we had her 
confirmed last year.’ 1885 Arnold Cath. Diet. s.v. Con- 
firmation.,^ The Greeks and Orientals give it immediately 
after baptising and in the West down to the thirteenth 
century a child was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possible. .But the Roman Catechism advises that confirma- 
tion should not be given till the age of reason. 

absoL 1750 in Picton L'popl Mttnic. Rec. fi886) IL i 6 g 
The Lord Bishop of Chester is to. .confirm in this town. 

б , To make firm, fortify, encourage, strengthen 
(in an opinion, action, or purpose). 

1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. 17 Go ye confermed by the 
lycence of myn auctorite. 1648 Milton Tenure Kinp 
(1650) IS These words [Deut. xyii, 14] confirm us that the 
right of choosing, yea of changing their own Government, 
is . . in the People. 1715 Pope Iliad 11. 228 Warriours like 
you . . By brave examples should confirm the rest. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No.^ 168 r 5 When Mackbeth is confirm- 
ing himself in the horrid purpose. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. {1816) I. v. 29 He was confirmed in this opinion, 
f b. rejl, mdpass. To be firmly resolved. Oh. 
1382 Wyclif EzeJk. xxiv. i The king of Babiloyne is con- 
ferrayd a5ens Jerusalem to day. ^1386 Chaucer Melib. 
1»8ii, I assente and conferme me to have pees. 4x16^ 
Ford, etc. Witch Edm. 1. i, I am confirm’d, and will re- 
solve to do What you think most behoveful. 

7. To corroborate, or add support to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make certain, verify, put beyond doubt. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ix. 253 To confirme my reasoun 
Thou wost wel this. 4x1450 Knt. de la Tour(x 868 ) 53 To 
conferme this.. cure Lorde hathe shewed his myracles in 
these two chirches. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg.^ This reason is confjrmed by an example y« 
Hen^ de Maundeuille putteth. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. i. 21 
Hauing no witnesse to confirme my speech. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 305 r 4 The News . . has not been yet confirmed. 
1837 Disraeli Venetia iv. iii, Her altered habits confirmed 
the suspicion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 29 The testi- 
mony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plata 
t b. with ohj. and inf. cmnphment. Obs. rare. 
1586 A. Day E^ig. Secretary i, (1625) 32 These and such 
like, .are confirmed to be unhonest. 
f 8. To affirm, assert, maintain that. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (x 88 o) 258 5 if he chirche of j>es pe- 
latis confermen )>at his is he gospel of crist. c 1340 Pilgr. 
T. 276 With an otlie confirmid and said, tliat 1 had re- 
hersid nothing; but popry. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 42 
Doth not Aristotle alledge and confirme, that Nature 
frameth . . nothing . . vnperfect. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anai. iii, iii. 135, I am not of their opinion who 
confirme that this Spirit is Generated in. .the Brain. 

1 9. To make quite sure in an opinion or as to a 
matter ; to assure, make certain, convince. Obs, 
1607 B. JoNSON Volpone 11. i. 39 Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three porpoises seen above the bridge, As they 
give out? 1622 Fletcher Beggars Bush 1. i, We are all 
confirm’d 'twas a sought quarrel. 1638 Ford Fancies v. i, 
I am confirm’d the lady. By this time, poves his scorn as 
well as laughter. 1707 E. Ward Hudibras Rediv. (r7is) 
II. ix, The Battel they had won Ckmfirm’d them all was now 
their own. 1722 Eliza Haywood Brit. Recluse 125 If be- 
fore. .1 thought these Ladies were mistaken, I was now 
confirm'd they were so. 1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng, IV. 309 
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The ministry was no sooner confirmed in the account of his 
arrival.. than, eta 

f iO. To strengtlien, invigorate j to make firm, 
support (physically). Ohs. 

1342 Boorde Dyeiary xi. (1870^ 261 Good breade doth 
comforte, confyrme and doth stablysshe a mannes herte. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man hl 42 [Ligaments] issue out . . 
from the hinder part of the Spondilles. .to confirme the 
Vertebras. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxv. 3 Confirme the feeble 
knees. 1665 J- Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 74 This way of 
confirming great Stones in Buildings. 1682 N. O. tr. 
Boilenu*s Lntrin in. 114 A Truncheon strong Confirm.s his 
staggering steps. 17x3-20 Pope Iliad v, 155 His nerves 
confirm’d, his languid spirits chear’d. 

1 11. To make firm in consistence ; to solidify. 
Ohs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies Pref., That the Ghosts assum'd 
an aiery . , body to appear in, which was confirm'd by the 
cold of the night. 

OolijfiriiiaMe (k^nfo-imabl), a. [f. Confirm 
V. -r -ABLE (on L, type ^conjirmdbzlzs) : cf. rare OF. 
cmfermable in Godef.] That may be confirmed, 
capable of confirmation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. il u.58 It is evidently true 
and confirmable by every experiment. 1689 Col. Rec. Pmn. 
1. 316 Lett y« Laws you pass, be Confirmable by me. 

K Formerly often confused with Conformable : 
1325 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. xx. 38 Fraunces Atreman 
dyde acquyte hymselfe valyantly and confyrmable to the 
peace. 1533 More Let. to Cronitvell Wks. 1426/1 A mind 
as toward & as confirmable, as reson could .. require. 

tCoii£L*rmaiice. Obs, [f. Confirm 77. or L. 
confirmd-o'e + -ance : OF- had confertziance, -flmi- 
ance ( 13 th c.), which however appears to have 
been obs. long before the Eng. word is found.] 
Confirmation. 

1388 R. Parke tr. MendozcFs Hist. China 368 For the 
confirmance thereof. 1602 Warner Al/Z Eng. ix. li. (1612) 
231 Ignatius then conceited had his sect, And crau'd con- 
firmance of the Pope. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
143 Whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmance. 

Coufirmaild (k^mfoimEemd). [ad. L. con^- 
Jirmand-us fit to be confirmed, from conjirmdre 
to Confirm.] A candidate for confirmation. 

1884 Ch. Titnes XXII. 285 It would be desirable for the 
Diocesan . . to examine the confirmands . . before he admin- 
istered the holy rite. 1887 Ch. Rev. 15 July, Although it 
is appointed to be learnt by all confirmands, it says nothing 
about confirmation. 

Confirmation (kpnfajm^f'Jon). Also 4 con- 
ferm-, 4-6 confyrm-. [a. OF. confirmation (isth 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. cotfirmatidn-cm., n, of action 
from confimtare to Confirm. (The inherited 
form of the L. word in OF. was confemzaisozz.)'] 

1. The action of making firm or sure ; strengthen- 
ing, settling, establishing (of institutions, opinions, 
etc.). 

i4fe Caxton Chron. Eng. tv, (1520) 28/1 For the con- 
fyrmacyon of his kyngdoine. 1349 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
100 For the more confymiacion of the fajTh. 1385 Abp. 
Sandys Serm. (1841) 87 For the confirmation of our weak 
faith. 1823 J. Neal Bro, Jonathan III. 343 Confirmation 
of your .. belief. 1876 Freeman Nopn. Conq.Y. xxii. 24 
For the better confirmation of their title. 

d* b. Physical strengthening. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iiL 73 [The loadstone] 
may. .afford a confirmation unto parts relaxed. 

2. The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation of a charter : see Confirm v. 2- Confirm- 
atioH of the Charters {Confimnatio Chartartim) applied in 
Eng- Hist. spec, to the confirmation of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. vi. x6 The ende of al her controuersye, 
or debate, is an 00th to confermacioun. 1473-4 iu Acc. Ld, 
Treas. Scotl. I. 2 (Jam. Sapp.) Ane confirmacione of ane 
charter to Johne Lord Semple of the landis of Mont- 
grenane. x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. 56. 1647 Sprigge 
Anglia Rediv. iv. ix. 11834) 313 That confirmation of all the 
precedent articles shall be procured from the parliament. 
1792 A Young Trav. Fraspe 119 They then immediately 
passed a confirmation of their preceding arrets. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. Eng. (1877) H* M 7 The supplementary acts 
by which the Confirmation of the Charters was affirmed 
and recognised, .especially as the close of the long dispute 
about the limits and jurisdictions of the Forests. 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 365. 

b. The confirming of a person in a dignity, etc., 
or of a possession, etc., to a person. 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. {x 8 x<S) 143 Richard his pallion hi 
messengere did com, & his confirmacion fro courte of 
Rome. 1337 Order Hospitalls B vj, After the confirma- 
tion of the said election by the Lord Maior. 1632 Hayward 
tr. Biomli’s Erome?ta 89 Obtained of the king the office 
of Admirall. .and got the confirmation thereof. x886 York 
Herald 7 Aug. 5/5 Confirmation of the Speaker. 

C. Spec, in Eccl. The formal ratification of the 
election or other appointment of a bishop. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 209 pe pape per of was 
paied, mad jje Confirmacion. Maister Steuen of Langtone 
Ersebisshop salle be. cx^^ Wyntoun Cron. vir. v. 132 
De Byschope Robert ..Of pe archebyschape of Yhork had 
Confirmatyowne,^ iftzd Chittv Blackstone 1. 378 Without 
which confirmation and investiture the elected bishop 
could neither be consecrated nor receive any secular profits. 
1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 37 Confirmation is 
performed under the authority of the ]!ifetropolitan, acting 
for the whole Province or Church. 

3. The action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verifying; verification, proof: see Confirm 7. 

24x9 in Ellis Orig. Lett, ru 1. 72 To haffe on off ther 


captaynes into Engelond, ffor to make confirmation of thys 
matier. 1587 Thynne in HoUnshed III. 1272 For the con- 
firmation whereof, .thou shaft find an ample discourse in 
my booke. 1747 Col, Rec. Penn. V. 150 In confirmation of 
what we say we give you this string of Wampum. 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) IL 170 , 1 should think, to use the 
newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation. 1769 
Junws Lett. xxix. 131 It hardly wants the Confirmation 
of Experience. 1831 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 A dministr, 
(1837) I L 99 The achievements of St. George want con- 
firmation in the particular of the Dragon. 

b. A confirmatory statement or circumstance ; 
in Rhet. the confirmatory part of an argument. 

i g53 T. Wilson Rhet. 4 b, The confirmacion is a decla- 
racion of our awne reasons, with, assured and_ constaunt 
profes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ni. iii. 323 Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong As proofs of holy 
writ. 1648 H. G. tr. Balzac's Prince 102 [To observe] the 
parts of Eloquence, and to separate the Exordium from the 
Narration, and the Confirmation from the EpiloOTe. 1709 
Steele & Addison Tk/Zrr No. 136 T 8 This Day came 
in a Mail from Holland, with a Confirmation of our late 
Advices. 1876 J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. n. xi, 293 He. . 
adroitly converts apparent objections into confirmations of 
his argument. 

4. Xaw. See quots. Also as in 2 . 

149s Ad tx Hen. VI F, c. 44 § 2 All paten tes, confirmacions 
and grauntes made to any persone , . of the same Castelles. 
1374 Littleton's I'enures 106 a, A dede of confirmacion 
is good and vailable, where in the same case a dede of 
release is not good nor vailable. 1628 Coke On Liit. 295 b, 
A Confirmation is a conueyance of an estate or right in 
esse, whereby a voidable estate is made sure and vnauoid- 
able, or whereby a particular estate is encreased. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. IL 325. 1818 Crvxse Digest (ed. 2) 

IV. 87 All leases made by tenants for life become absolutely 
void by their death ; so that no . . act, by the persons 
entitled to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
confirmation of them. Ibid. V. 251 A fine may also operate 
as a confirmation of a former estate, which was before 
defeasible. 

6 . Eccl A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian, Churches; formerly called 
‘ bishoping \ 

In the Roman and Greek Churches, always reckoned one 
of the seven sacraments, and in these and in the Church 
of England held to convey or be the vehicle^ of special 
grace which * confirms ’ or strengthens the recipient for the 
practice of the Christian faith. ^ 

Down to the X3th c. confirmation was administered imme- 
diately or soon after baptism (as still in the Greek Church) ; 
since that time, it has been usually deferred in the Western 
Churches till the ‘years of discretion’. In the Church of 
England and some other Reformed Churches, candidates are 
required publicly and personally to renew, ratify, and * con- 
firm ’their baptismal vows (see Confirm v. 2, quot. 1552), 
and are then admitted to the full privileges of the Church. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9790 pe secunde sacra- 
ment.. Ys grauntede of be bysshop honde, Men kalle hyt 
confyrmacyoun. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 139 po 
his propre name was i-chaunged, as it happeh in confirma- 
cioun of children, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 
(1867) 27 Confirmacione . . confennys {>e Haly Gaste one 
man )>at es cristenede, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 
IV. 3^1 Ordeyned that a chylde sholde have a godfather 
and a godmother at the tyme of baptysynge, and also one 
at the confyrmacyon. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer., Confirma- 
tion Pref., To the end that Confirmation may be ministered 
to the more edifying of such as shall receive it, eta 1335 
Fardle Facions 11. xii. 278 Bishopping, whiche the Latines 
calle Confirmacion, a confirming, .or allowyng of that went 
before : is the seconde Sacramente, 1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
120 The old order of Confirmation by Bishops, which was 
to be done upon Profession of the Faith. 2803 W. Godwin 
Life Chaucer 1 . 54 The rite of confirmation, according to 
the Roman (Datholic discipline, is always subsequent .. to 
the first communion, 1836 T. H. Stewart Mem, W, C, 
Stewart iv. (ed, 3)72 The Bishop, .had directed them not to 
present themselves for Confirmation till they were fifteen. 
h. Name of confirmation see quots. 
xSzZ Coke On Litt. 3 a, If a man be baptized by the name 
of Thomas, and after at his confirmation by the bishop he 
is named John, he may purchase by the name of his con- 
firmation. Ibid. Whose name of baptism was Thomas, and 
his name of confirmation Francis. 1883 Arnold Cath. Did. 

5. V., It is usual to take another Christian name at confirma- 
tion, which however is not used afterwards in signing the 
name. 

^ Formerly confused with Conformation, q.v. 
Confirmative (k^nfo-imativ), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. co9zfirmdtw-us, f. ppl. stem of L. confiz^mdre : 
see -IVE. Cf. F. confirznaiif -ive, 16 th c, m Littre.] 
A. adj. Having the property of confirming, 
establishing, or making sure or certain. 

A 1635 Naunton Fragnu Reg. fed. i) in Seled. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 172 With the celestial bond (confirmative 
religion) which made them one. 1634 Earl Orrery Par- 
then. (1676) 23s A confirmative argument. 1733 Magens 
Insurances I. 468 The Peace of Breslau of 1742, and that 
of Dresden 1745, confirmative of the precedent one. 1881 
Morgan Contrib. N. Amer. Ethnol. IV. 13 Hiey had a 
negative as well as a confirmative vote. 

tB. sb. Something that confirms or expresses 
confirmation. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie irr. xix. (Arb.) 236 These 
words, for, because, and such other confirmatiues. 1395 in 
Spottiswood Hist. Ch, Scot, vi, (1677) 413 Confirmatives or 
ratifications of any former gifts. 

Hence Confi-rmatively adv, 

1844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 24 If.. it were to be 
delivered confirmatively. 

t Confirxnator, Obs, Also ^ -our. [a. AFr. 
confirinatour F. confirmateur, ad, L. confirmatory 
em^ agent-n. from confirmdre to Confirm.] One 
who or that which confirms. 
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1485 Gaxton C-Sajf, Gi, 15 Confirmatour and Illumynatotir 
of al good werkes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. x^x 

The definitive confirmator and test of things nncertaine. 

Confirmatoify (k^xifaumatsri), [f. L. type 
'^conjirmatori-us : see prec. and -oky.] 

1. That confirms ; having the property of confirm* 
ing; corroborative. Const. < 3 /C 
X636 Heylin Sabbath 11. 53 In a Decretall. .confirmatorie 
of the former custome. 1811 J. Parkinson Org, Kern. III. 
45a The result .. strongly confirmatory of the JMosaic 
account. 1830 Heeschel Sind, Nat. Phil. 11. vii. (1851) 
ao7 Strong confirmatory facts. 

1 2. Relating to, or of the nature of, the rite of 
confirmation. Obs. 

s68fi Bp. Compton Episcopalia 55 (T.) It is not improh- 
ahle, that they [the Apostles] had in their eye the confirma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad- 
mitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

CSonllniied (k^nf§*jmd), ppl. a. [f. Confirm.] 

1. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, etc. : see the verb, 

1594 Kyd Cornelia v. in Hazl. Dcdsley V. 238 Is this th* 
undaunted heart That is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed. XS 99 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 39^. 1607 Bekker 
Wh, Babylon Wlcs. 1873 II, 258 Who huildes on heartes 
confirmd, buildes on a rocke. 1756 Burke Subl. ^ B, Wks. 
1842 I. 65 In a confirmed state of health and vigour. X871 
"BhACKm Four Phases t. 116 The State where the habit of 
obedience is most confirmed. 

"b. spec. Of a disease : Firmly established in the 
system ; inveterate, chronic. 

X398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. E. vii. Ixiv, (1495) 281 How 
soo euer Lepra is gendred vnneth it is curable yf it be con- 
fermyd. CJ400 Lanfrands Cirur^.OA^, A.) 100 pis crampe 
may be heeled or pat he be conifermed, & aftir pat he is 
confermed seelden or nevere, 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
{1762) 41 A confirmed Cancer, 

2. Of persons: Firmly established in the habit, 
condition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See Confirm v. 3 . 

xSafi Disraeli Piv.Greyvn.’V, I am a confirmed wanderer. 
x86o Mrs. H. Wood Danesbury Ho. xviii, The boys have 
become confirmed drunkards. Mod, A confirmed invalid. 
8 . That has received the rite of confirmation 
4. (See Confirm 2 c.) 

1787 Nelson 26 July in Nicolas Eisp. <1845'* 1 . 249, I 
xccommend him. .as worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 
Hence ConfiTmedly adv.., Coufixmeduess (-ed-). 
£'X449 PECOCK Repr. n. xviL 249 More sureli and con- 
fermedli. 1889 Pall Mall C. 13 Sept. 7/1 Every person . , 
who has become confirmedly unfit for work. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v. § 29. 244 If the difficulty arise, .from the con- 
firm’dness of the habit. 

Confirmee (kpnfsjmr). [f. Confirm + -eb : 
corresp, to F. conjirmiC\ 

1. Law. One to whom a confirmation is made. 

47x600 C?Doderidge] Touchstone 312 In every good con- 
firmation tending to confiim an estate . . There must be a 
good confirmor and a good confirmee. 1642 Perkins Prof. 
Bk. X, § 631. 273 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. 

2. jSccI One who is confirmed. 

1883 Bp. Thorold Charge 22 A comparison of our con- 
firmees during the two years, 1886 Ch. Times 19 Feb. 
*33/3 The wretched proportion of male confirmees to female 
in London. 

Confirmer (k/nfs-imai). [f. Confirm + -er i,] 

One who or that which confirms. 

XS93 Shaks. fokn in. i. 24 Be these sad signes con- 
firmers of thy words? x6a6 \V. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. 
{x620 204 The giuer of grace . . the perfecter, confirmer, 
stabhsher of it 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) III, 358, 
I, and you,. must be only hearsay confirmers. 1878 Tre- 
lAWNY Shelley, ByroUf etc. (1887) 130 The bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of news. 

Confirming (k^afSumig), vM. sb. [f. Confirm 

-f-INGl.] 

1. The action of the verb Confirm ; confirmation. 
1297 R* Glouc. ('17241 277 And myd gode chartre . . made 
confermyng. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 364 Confermyng 
of men is nought but jif God conform bifore. «x649 
Bromm. of Hawth. Jos, V. Wks. 108 The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king, 

2. The religious rite of confirmation. Obs. 
4x1300 Cursor M. 19552 iCott.) Mai naman .. Conferming 
giue, hot biscop hanm a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1S67) 7 The secunde .sacrament es confermynge. 1397 
Hooker Pol.v. Ixvi. § 6 The manner.. was in con- 
firming to use anointing. 

Confirming,///, a. F-ing ^.] That confirms j 
confirmatory. ' 

1661 Lovell ffisi. Anim. Min. 97 By reason of its 
confirming faculty. 1864 Kinglake in Leisure Ho. 80/1 
The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Hence CoafiTmingXy adv. 

X603 B. Jonson fas. Ps Entertaimn., To which, the vow 
that they used, .somewhat confirmingly alludes. 

t Confi-rmity. Obs. 

1 . hwnorously, as a blunder iaz infirmity. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 11, iv, 63 You cannot one beare 
with anothers Confirmities. 

2. Corrupt form of Conformity, q. v. 

t Confirmment. Obs. F orms 3 -4 conferme-, 
confer-, confirma-, 4 confirmement(e, [ME., 
a. OF. confert?iemeni, -firme-, -ferma-, in med.L. 
conjirmament-um : see Confirm and -ment.] Con- 
firmation, e. g, of a charter, or as a religious rite. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7169 He made ac confermement to 
Westmynstreof eche pynge, pat poru hym hem yjyue was. 


oper poru eny oper kynge. a x^oo Cursor M. 19559 (Edinb.) 
O biscop pe confermement IFairf. confer-, G&tt. confirma-], 
O strenght it es pe sacrement. c 13*$ Shoreham x 5 That me 
wasche men over the fant After confirmement. 

Comfirmor. Law. [Technical variant of 
Confirmer as correlative with Confirmee: see 
-OR.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 
etc. : see Confirmation 4 . 

cx 6 oq [see Confirmee]. 1628 Coke Litiletods Tenures 
§ 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
Butler On Co. Lit. 295 b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of.. an estate already created; by which the confirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it. 

COBfiscable (kpnfi-skabl), a. [£ L* conjiscd-re 
to confiscate 4 -RLE : also in i]Qod.F.] Liable to 
confiscation. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 173310 Johnson. 1828 Webster 
refers to ‘Browne'. x88o w. E. Rma, Internai. Law 10 
In 1785 the United States agreed with Prussia that contra- 
band of war should not be confiscable. 

Confiscatable (kpnfisk^i*tabT), a. [f. Con- 
fiscate + -able.] «:prec. 

1863 Life in the South II. 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced confiscatable. 1^3 J. Rout- 
ledge in Kendal Mercury x\ Dec., Everything is confis- 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

Confiscate (see the vb.),///. a. [ad. L. con- 
fiscat~its, pa. pple. of confiscdre : see Confisk.] 

1. Of property : Appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited. (Chiefly 
z-spa.pple.) 

a XS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A nret lii. (R.), I knowe 
. .how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. 135s Eden Decades 36 Both the brethren are cast in 
prison with their goodes confiscate. 1596 Shaks. Merck, 
V. IV. i. 332 Thy lands and goods Are by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate V nto the state of Venice. x6ii — - Cymb. v. 
V. 323 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Child Disc. T rade 
(ed, 4) 259 All their money should be confiscate to the 
publick. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. v. i. 485 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state. 

2. Deprived of property as forfeited. 

a 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 31 lancaster, Latimer, and 
Sturry were confiscate and banished. x8s8 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gi. (1865) 1 . 1. i 8 That Century is quite confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. 

Confiscate -fi*sktfU), v. [f. L. 

confiscate ppl. stem of confiscdre i see the earlier 
Confisk, through French. Cmfiscate^ as the direct 
representative of L. confiscdtus, was used as a ppl. 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and after- 
wards still continued to be a form of the pa. pple. 
confiscated : see prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensate, concen- 
trate, contemplate, etc., the stress is now usually on the 
first syllable, but till <71864 the dictionaries had only 
fi'scate,^ Knowles (1S35) alone giving co'nftscate as an 
alternative. This was also the ordinary u.sage of the poets, 
though both forms occur in Shakspere and in Byron.] 

1. trans. To appropriate (private property) to the 
sovereign or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

1533-96 [see prec. J. 1552 Huloet, Confiscate or forfaite a 
mans goodes, Publico. 1603^ Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 78 
The Emperor Emanuel.. did in one day confiscat ri the 

f oods of the Venetian merchants within his empire. 1682: 

•URNET Rights Princes i. 21 Which were upon that seized 
on and confiscated. 1790 BtiRKE Fr. Rev. 125 We .shall 
never confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund. x86x Kent Comm* Amer* Law {1873) I. iii. 63 The 
right to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law. 

f b. To take away by exercise of authority from 
the individual (what belongs to him). Obs. 

1641 Milton R^omu 11. (xSsx) 51 By proscribing, and 
confiscating from us all the right we have to our owne 
bodies, goods and liberties. 

1 2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to the State. Obs. 

41 x 6 x 8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 36 The forenamed 
Dirds . . were condemned and confiscate. 16x8 Bolton 
Florus in. ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though., in league with them. 4x1662 Heylin Hist. 
Preshyt. ix. (16701 331 He . . breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated, proclaimed Traytor. 

t3. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 
fig Obs. 

*598 N ASHE Chrisfs T. (1613) X02 By your swearing and 
forswearing in hargayning, you haue confiscated your soules 
long agoe. 1641 Chekds Hurt Sedit. Life Cy b, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queenc. 

4. loosely. To seize as if by authority; to take 
forcible possession of, to appropriate summarily. 

1819 Byron fttan 11. cxxvi, The cargoes he confiscated. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. x^B He was declared a 
prisoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 30 The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those who took refuge abroad. Mod. 
coUoq, The college authorities have confiscated every copy 
of the paper. 

Hence Confiscating vU. sb.^ and ppl. a. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Cmfiscttcim, forfeiture, confis- 
cating, 1796 Burke Lei. Noble Ld. Wks. VI 11 . 39 The bad 
times of confiscating princes, .or confiscating demagogues. 

Confiscated (k^*nfisk 4 ’fed), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasury. 

1352 Huloet, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Bona 
caduca. 1794 Bloomfield Amer. Law Rep. ii Sold with 
other confiscated Property. t839 THiRLWALL Greece II. 192 
With his confiscated treasures, 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
228 Portions of the confiscated e^tes of the Church. 


Confiscation (k^Jnfisk^i'Jsn). Is.di.h. confiscd- 
tiSn-em, n. of action i, confiscdre to Confiscate. 
Cf. F. confiscation, -acton ( 14 th c. in litird).] 
The action of confiscating; the appropriation of 
private property to the sot ereign or public treasury ; 
seizure under public authority, as forfeited ; a. of 
(goods, or some particular property). 

*543 ^ci aneni Defamatouris in Reg. Acts ^ Decreets 
I. 368 Under the pane of deid and confescatioun of thir 
gudis movable, a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vn. xxiv.^ § 23 
Confiscation of bishops' livings. x6ix Bible Ezra vii. 26. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 98 Claudius, .remitted the Confiscations of 
their Goods. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 224 Before the 
confiscation of the Company’.s charter. 1863 Fmovde HIsI. 
Eng. VII. 5 The Confiscation of the Abbey lands. 

b. without of. 

1348 Hall Chron. F///, _an. 34 (R.) Owner of the 
realme, as , . by confiscation acquired & . . by free will sur- 
rendered vnto him. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 428 
His Posses.sion.s, Although by confiscation they are ours. 
X741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 457 Attaint of blood and 
confiscation. X776 Gibbon Decl, F. 1 . xxv. 726 The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fine.s and confiscations. 
1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (18661 II. in. iii. 766 Confisca- 
tion . . imports an act done in some way on the part of the 
government and beneficial to that government, though the 
proceeds need not strictly speaking be brought into its 
treasury. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 7. 

a. of 2 i person : i. e. his goods. 

1734 62 FixTAV. Hist. Eng. 1. iv. iii The early confiscation 
of Harold’s followers might seem iniquitous. X841 W. 
Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl II. 195 In 1302, the poet was 
sentenced to banishment and confiscation. 

2. Often used with implication of an unjust use 
of power ; hence, collog. I-egal robbery by or with 
the sanction of the ruling power. 

4x1832 Mackintosh France in 1815 AVks. 1846 HI. 186 
All confi.scation is unjust. The French confiscation, - is the 
most abominable example of that species of legal robbery. 
1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxi. {1876) 278 It is confiscation to 
levy a tax on that which a man cannot save. 1869 Sir R. 
Palmer in Daily News 23 Mar., 1 do not deny that there 
are occasions which would justify acts which might be 
properly called confiscations. 

3, Confiscated property. 

4x1774 Goldsm. tv. Scarred s Comic Romance II. 107 
He would, .even endeavour to restore him his confiscations. 

Confiscator (kp*nfisk<fitaj). [a. L. confiscdtor, 
agent-n. from confiscdre to Confiscate : see -oh.] 
C)ne who confiscates. 

X7S7 Burke ri Eng. Hist, Wks. X. 232 Overrun 
by publicans, fanners of the taxes, agents, confiscators, 
*7.90 — . Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 276, I see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do not 
see them end there. 1843 Ld. Campbell Chancellors I1857) 
I. ii. 47 The confiscator of other men's inheritances. 

Confiscatory (k^nfi-skatari), a. [£ L. type 
^ confiscdtor 4 u5, i. confiscdtor- : see prec. and -oky.] 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

4XX797 Burke Lett, to R. Burke (T.), Tho.se terrible, con* 

fiscatory, and exterminatory periods. *864 Realm 30 Mar, 
2 The heavy and almost confiscatory tax. i88x Times 
21 Apr. 0/3 The indirect, but not less real, confiscatory 
effect of the provisions for fixing rent. 

2. colloq. Robbing under legal atithority. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept, xo/x To the unreasionabie, 
plundering, confiscatory landlords. 

+ Coufi’Sk, V. Obs. Forms ; 5 oonfisatie, 5-6 
confysk(e, 6-7 confisk. [a. OF. confisque-r ( » 
Pr. and Sp. confiscar, It. confiscare) L, emtfisedre 
to put away in a chest, consign to the public 
treasury, f. con- together + fisc-us basket, chest, 
treasury.] trans. To confiscate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 111, vi, Al the goode.s that longed to 
the pylgrym were delyverd to the hoste as confisqued, 1483 
— Ckas. Gt 24 Theyr goodes [shall be confysked. 1579 
Fenton Gukeiard. i. dspo* 14 Ferdinand haufng .. sacked 
and confisked..many of the Barons. 1624 T. Scott Vox 
Cceli 35 The Duke of Alua .. em barg’d and confisk'd a 
world of Goods and Ships, 

Lienee Oonfisking z/bl. sb. 

x^3 T. Stocker Trag. Hist. Ciuile Warres towe Cbm» 
tries 1 . 73h, In., hanging, burning, confisking of goods, etc. 
Confit, -fite, obs. f. Comfit sb, and v. 
t Confite, -yte, ppl. a. Obs, rare-K «CoM- 
FITID ; preserved. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Tour cxl. 197 His herte, the whiche 
I made to be confyte in sugre. 

Coufitent (k^'nfitent). [ad. L. confitmt-em, 
pr. pple. of confiteri to Confess.] One who con- 
fesses; a penitent. 

x6o6 Proc. agst. Traitors 366 For who could hope to draw 
that from a Confitent or a Confessor, 1667 Decay Chr. 
piety vii. § 4. 260 How wide a difference there is between a 
mere confitent and a true penitent. 1858 Sat. Rev. 24 July 
73A Suggested by the prurient fancy of the eager confitent. 

{i Coufiteor (kpnfi-tzipi). [L. confiteor I confess, 
initial word of the formula.] A form of prayer, 
or confession of sins {Confiteor Deo Qmnipotenti, 
1 confess to Almighty God, etc.) used in the Latin 
Church at the beginning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on other occasions. 

4X1223 A! Men R. t6 Biuore be confiteor hwon 5e schulen 
beon ihuseled. 4x1300 Cursor M. 28582 tCott.) Thoru Ipt 
confiteor bat es wont to be said at bo messe. a 1467 Gregory 
Chron. an, 1429 (Camd.' X67 Thcnne he. .layde hym downe 
prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor, and alle the prelatys 
sayde Misereator. 1590 Arm m in C . S. Riehi Relig . A iiij b. 
The papist may well knocke himselfe on the brest, saying a 
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Confiteor. 1820 Scott M&nast, xvui, Conditionally that 
you, brethren, say the Confiteor at curfew time. 1885 
Arnold Caik. Did, 2,10 The present form of the Confiteor 
came into general use during the thirteenth century. 

Coafitte, obs. f. Comfit. 

I! Confiture. Obs. form of Comfiture; also 
the mod.F , form and as such occasion- 

ally used in sense ‘ Confection 
1824 W. Irving Tales Trav. II. 117 Choice wines, and 
liqueurs, and delicate confitures. 1826 Disraeli V, Grev n. 
XV. 77 Cates and confitures. 

Confix (k/nfi*ks), V. [f. 'Ll. confix- ppl, stem 
of config-ere to fasten together ; or perh. immed. 
f. Con- -f Fix.] irans. To fix firmly, fasten. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M.v 1.2^2 Let me in safety raise me 
from my knees. Or else for euer be confixed here A Marble 
Monument. s8S9 L Taylor Zo^ic in Theol. 206 The Poly- 
theism of India, .has confixed itself upon the Hindoo soul. 

t Confixa-tion. Obs, In 5 confyxacyon. [f. 
Confix v. or assumed L. ’^confixdre (see next) + 
-ATION.] The action of fixing (a volatile principle). 

3471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 161 Confyx- 
acyon of Spyrits whych fleyng are. 

Confi'xatwo, a, rare, [f. ppl. stem of assumed 
'^confixdre.^ of see prec.] 

Characterized by fixing (elements) together : see 
quot. 

3874 H. Bendall tr. Schleicher's Compar. Gram. i. 3 
Languages which can link to these invariable sounds of rela- 
tion, either before, or after, or in the middle, or in more 
than one place at once, .are Confixative Languages. 

t Coufi’XTire. Ohs. [f. L. type ^ccntfixftra, f. 
confix- ppl. stem + -ure,] Firm fixing or attach- 
ment. 

1654 W. Mount AGUE Devout Ess ii, iv. § 55 How subject 
are we to embrace this earth, ev’n while it wounds by this 
confixure of ourselves to it ? 

+ Coufia-gitate, Z'. Obs. [f. assumed L. 
fldgitdrey f. con- intensive + fldgitdre to demand.] 
3623 CocKERAM, Conflagitaie, earnestly to desire. 3656 
Blount Glossogr.^ Cotfiagiiaie^ to request or desire a thing 
importunately. 

So f Confla^itation, [Cf. L. fidgitdtidn-em.^l 

3623 CocKERAM n, An earnest Request, Conflagiiation, 

Confiagraut (k^jrifl^-grant), a. [ad. L. con- 
flagrdnt-em, pr. pple, of confiagrdre: see next.] 

In conflagration, on fire, blazing. Also fig. 

1656 Bhovnr Glossogr., Coffiagrafttf roost earnestly desir- 
in|f or burning in love. 3667 Milton P. L. xn. 548 Then 
raise From the conflagrant mass, purg'd and refin’d, New 
Heav’ns, new Earth. 3814 Cary i)<3!«2fi?(Chandosed.) 192 So 
intense Rag'd the conflagrant mass. 3830 FrasePs Mag. 
II. 275 I’ll . . kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon. 3843 
FrasePs Mag. XXIV. 688 How, .can an extension of the 
crime fail to be proportionately flagrant and conflagrant in 
the impartial eyes of Justice? 

Coufiagrate (ki 7 'nflagr«?k),z/. [f. L. confia^dt-f 

ppl. stem of conflagrd-re to burn, bum up ; f. con- 
+ fiagrdre to blaze ; see Flagrant, Flame.] 

1. intr. To catch fire, burst into flame. Also fig, 
3657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 572 Reeds . . by the agita- 
tion of the wind.. sometimes conflagrate. 3837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11. ii, vi, Civil war, conflagrating universally over 
France. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXL 560 If he should conflagrate 
into song. 

2. trans. To set a-blaze ,* to burn up, consume 
with fire. Also fig, 

1835 Croker Ess. (1856) 313 The most sudden and violent 
excitement which ever conflagrated a nation. ^ 3838 Carlyle 
(1888) VI. 32 Popularity i.s as a blaze, .kindled round a 
man., conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and 
caput mortuum. 

Hence Conflagra-ted ppl. a. 

1866 Carlyle Re7nin. (1881) II. 175 [His health] was in a 
strangely painful, and as if conflagrated condition. 

Comfia^ating, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ing 2,] 

Burning, blazing. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 53 Anticipations of these 
conflagrating progi'esses. 3758 Herald No. 30 As.. con- 
suming, as a conflagrating fire. <23845 Hood Incendiary 
Song 1, Come, all conflagrating fellows. Let us have a 
glorious rig. 

Confiagration (kpnfl^r^-Jsn). [ad. L. con- 
fiagrdtidn-em, n. of action f. conflagrdre ; see prec. 
Cf. FL conflagration (i 6 th c. in Littre).] 

1 1. The burning up ^(anything) in a destructive 
fire ; consumption by a blazing fire. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 246 The tyme of theyr conflagra- 
tion or consumyng by fyer. 3653 Hobbes Leviath, iv. xliv. 
348 The day of Judgment, and Conflagration of the present 
world. 3756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) IV. 320 The con- 
flagration of the city of Magdeburg in the year 1631. 3825 

J. Neal Bro. Jonathan HI. 136 America, .famous for the 
conflagration of towns. 

fig, 3873 Morley Voltaire 362 The. .fieril to Europe 
of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. 

2. A great and destructive fire ; the burning or 
blazing of a large extent or mass of combustible 
matter, e.g. of a town, a forest, etc. (With a 
and pi.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Conflagration., a general burning 
or consuming with fire. 3680 in Somers Tracts 11 . 86 Ihe 
Burning of London . . that dreadful Conflagration. 3727 
Swift What ^lassed inLond.SiVs. III. 1. 389 Judging, that 
in the general conflagration to be upon the water would be 
the safest place. 3836 Macgillivray tr. Hwnboldt’s Ti’av. 
vii. 87 Conflagrations are often caused by the negligence of 
the wandering Indians. 3877 Dowden Sheiks. Primer ii. 28 
In that year a great conflagration took place at Stratford. 


b. fig. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh, i. 27/2 The universal Con- 
flagration, that, from the inundation of the Swedes, covered 
the whole empire of Germany. 1724 Bp. Nicolson in Ellis 
(fipig, Lett. II. 448 IV, 335 We are now come into a general 
Conflagration. 

1 3, tram/. Severe inflammation, high fever. Obs. 
1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Conjiagraiiont 
a.. being in a flame, as in great feavers, sdkj. tr. Bond’s 
Merc. Compit. vi, 233 That the Aliment be thin, .for so the 
Conflagration of the blond is lessened. 1823 Byron Let. to 
Moore 2 Apr., I ..caught a cold and inflammation, which 
menaced a conflagration. 

Conflagrative (k^mflagr-ritiv), a. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. conflagrdre (see prec.) + -IVE.] Pro- 
ductive of conflagration. 

3S48 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xli, The.. room at the ‘Con- 
flagrative Club’. 3865 Carlyle Fredk. G/. Vlll. xix. iv, 
143 The conflagrative Russians at their gates. 
ConSa^ator (k^-nfiagr^itoj). [n. of action in 
L. form from conflagrd-re ; see Conflagrate.] 
One who sets on fire ; an incendiary. Alsoy^. 

3643 J, Jackson True Evang. T. in. 204 Pubhque In- 
cendiaries, and Conflagrators of the world. 3822 Hew 
Monthly Mag. IV. 398 The conflagrator of female bosoms 
was not wont to be so rebuffed. 

Confla^ator;;^ (k^flse’gratori), a. [See prec. 
and -ory.] Pertaining or tending to conflagration ; 
inflammatory. 

1833 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
flagratory mixture, .unknown to the best English chemists. 

Connate (kp-nfl^it), ppl. a. [ad. L. confidt-us, 
pa. pple. of confidre : see next.] 

1 1. pa. pple. Blown together ; brought together 
from various sources, composed ofvarious elements. 

1543 Paynel Catiline Ivii. 83 They [Catiline’s army] be 
conflate or gathered togyther of three kyndes of men. 3633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. lo To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sm, conflate of many lusts. 3638 T. Whitaker 
Blood of Grape 14 Wine hath a double heat, or one conflate 
or moved out of two. 

2 . adj. 

3587 Mirr. Mag. (1610^ 24 Methought no ladie else so 
high renownd That might haue causde me change my con- 
flate minde \ed. 3575 ever change my mind]. 

3. spec. Formed by combination or fusion of two 
readings. (See quot. 188 1 and Conflation 3 .) 

1883 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. 49 Readings 
which are . . mixed or, as they are sometimes called, ‘ con- 
flate ’, that is, not simple substitutions of the reading of one 
document for that of another, but combinations of the read- 
ings of both docunients into a composite whole, sometimes 
b3i' mere addition with or without a conjunction, sometimes 
with more or less of fusion. 1883 Westcott Ep. St. John 
Introd. 22 The variants offer good examples of conflate 
readings. 3885 J. R. Harris in Amer, Jrnl. Philol. VI. 36 
How did one element of a conflate text arise out of the other? 

iransf 3887 Jessopp in xgth Cent. Mar. 362 He has a 
sort of conflate expression upon his countenance ; his face 
is as a Iwbrid flower where two beauties blend. 

Gonfiate (k/nfl^^’t), v. [f. L. confidt-^ ppl. 
stem of confidre to blow together, stir up, raise, 
accomplish; also to melt together, melt down 
(metals) ; f. con- + fid-re to blow : see Plate.] 

1. trans. To blow or fuse together ; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various sources or various 
elements ; to compose, put together ; produce, 
bring about. Now rare. 

3630 Barrough Meth. Pkysick v. xxv. (3639) 346 Galen .. 
calleth it a tumour conflated of a raelancholious humour. 
3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. i Thy pestilent and stink- 
ing sins have conflated the pWue wherewith I strike thee. 
3654 'Stu.VMin Epit. Ess. 1. 38 Our Mother Eve was of his 
Rib conflated. 3822 Blac^o. Mag. XII. 16 Commentaries 
conflated for the benefit of mankind. 1837 Ck^lyve, Fr. 
Rev. I. v. i, The States-General, created and conflated by 
the passionate effort of the whole Nation. 

f 2. To fuse, melt down (metal). Obs. 

1664 Floddan F. ii. 12 The tillmen tough their Teams 
could take And to hard harness them conflate. 

3. To combine or fuse two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading ; to form a composite 
reading or text by such fusion, (fia passive.) 

3885 J, R. Harris in Amer. Jml. Philol. VI. 31 The two 
readings [eweivos and avTo^] are undoubtedly early, since 
they are conflated in Cod. D into exeti'o? avTov. 

Conflated (kpnfl/f*ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
« Conflate ///. a. 

3652 Urquhart Jewel 254 Wherewith by such 

a conflated transanimation he is informed, 3885 J. R. 
Harris Jml. Philol. VI. 3S Whence did the sepa- 

rate members of the conflated text arise? 1890 E, Johnson 
Rise Christendom 346 In place of history he offers nothing 
but the most audacious conflated myths. 

i* Confla'tile, Obs.-'^ [ad. L. confidtil-is 
cast, molten, f. ppl. stem of confidre : see prec.] 
‘ Cast or molten ’ (Bailey 1730 - 6 ). 

Conflation (k^nfl^i-Jon). [ad. L. confidtidn-em, 
n. of action from confidre : see Conflate.] 

1. The action of blowing or fusing together; 
composition or blending of different things into a 
whole. Also concr,^ the result of such composi- 
tion.': " . 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 225 The sweetest and best Harmony 
is, when evei*y Part or Instrument, is not heard by it selfe, 
but a Conflation of them all. 18^ Austin Jurispr. (1879) 
II. rosy Codification -.is resolvable into two parts : i. a re- 
expression and arrangement of statute law ; 2. an extraction 
from, cases of rationes decidendi . . 3. A conflation of both. 


3838 Raine Misc. Biogr. (Surtees^ p. ix,The Life of Cuthbert 
in Capgrave, which is a conflation from various sources. 

1 2- * A casting or melting of metal L Obs. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 3755 in Johnson. 

3. The combination or fusion of two variant 
readings of a text into a composite reading. Also 
concr.f a reading which results from such mixture 
of variants. Cf. Conflate ///. 42. 3 . 

3881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N, T. Introd. 95 Bold con- 
flations, of various types, are peculiarly frequent in the 
Ethiopic version. 1890 Margoliouth Ecclesiastic us s,mte„ 
The Latin either agrees with the Syriac against the Greek, 
or else exhibits a conflation of the two renderings. 

t CoBfla*tory« Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. confid- 
tdri-um melting furnace, f. metal-caster, 

i. confidre'. see Conflate z/. and - ory.] 

1650 Fuller Pisgak n, v. 133 The Hebrew name of Zare- 
phah signifieth a conflatory or melting-place, where metals 
were made fusil by the fire in their furnaces. 

■t Coilfla*t'are. Obs. rare~''^. [ad. L. confidtura 
a melting of metals by fire, f. ppl. stem of confidre : 
see -DEE.] »= Conflation 2. 

^ 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. ii. vi. 67 Tubalcain, who first 
invented the conflature of Metals. 

t Confle*xiire. Obs.—^ [ad. L. type '^con- 
fiexura : cf. flexura a bending.] 

3730-6 Bailey, A bending together. 1755 Johnson, A 
bending or turning. 

Coiiewence, obs, f. Confluence. 

Conflict (kp'nflikt), $b. [ad. L. conflut-us (n- 
stem) striking together, shock, fight, conflict, f. 
ppl. stem of confilg-pre see next. The OF. repr. 
of the L. was conflit ( = It. confiitto), often written 
in i 5 -i 6 th c. confiicty after L. ; this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of our word.] 

1. An encounter with arms ; a fight, battle. 

^3440 Promp, ParzK 90 Conflycte of werre, confiictus. 

3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 403 Fishtenge with shorte 
speres in conflictes. xsgo Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 26 The luck- 
lesse conflict with the Gyaunt stout. i6it Bible 2 Macc. 
V. 14 Fourty thousand were slaine in the conflict. 1848 W, 
H. Kelly tr, L. Blanc's Hist, Ten Y. II. 612 The bloody 
conflicts of the Druses and the Maronites. 

attrib. 1814 Scott Ld, 0/ Isles vi. xviii, Then loudly rose 
the conflict-cry. 

b. esp. A prolonged struggle. 

3835-43 Thirl WALL Greece V. 320 If his arms terminated 
the conflict [between Thebes and Phocis]. 1884 Standard 
28 Feb. 5/1 They forced on the Boers, under menace of an 
all but exterminating conflict, offensive and superfluous 
conditions. 

c. (without article or//.) Fighting, contending 
with arms, martial strife. 

16x1 Bible 2 Macc. xv. 17 They determined, .manfully to 
trie the matter by conflict. 3841 Arab, Nts. 1 . 104 
In the hour of conflict. 3847 Tennyson Princ.vr. 480 Until 
they closed In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

1533 Elyot Gov. I. i, Also where there is any lacke of 
ordre nedes must be perpetuall conflicte. 3592 Shaks. Ven. 
^ Ad, 345 To note the fighting conflict of her hue, How 
white and red each other did destroy I 36^-5 Boyle Min. 
Waters 88, I found it to be evidently Alcalisate ; insomuch 
that it would make a conflict with Acids. 3883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1, L 2 The recurring conflicts between 
Church and State. 

b. A mental or spiritual struggle within a man. 

4^3430 tr. T. d Kempis* Consol, m. xxii, For, one tempta- 

cyon or tribulacion goinge awey, ano)?er come}?, yea, som 
tyme he first conflicte yit duryng. c 1440 GestaRom. (1879) 
374 A man. . may abide the conflicte of all vices, but [lechery] 
he moste flee. 1557 BecrsEi. Barclay’s Jugurth 118 b, After 
longe conflyct had within himselfe. 3697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) I. xviii. 496, I must confess that I was in great con- 
flicts of Mind at this time. 1784 Cowper Task i. 668 Pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 3833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom ^ Lugger n. i. 13 Amidst the conflict of 
feelings under which he now listened. 

c. The clashing or variance of opposed principles, 
statements, arguments, etc. 

187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 38 Whether in some cases 
there may not be a conflict of principles. 1883 T. H. Green 
Proleg. Ethics § 324 There is no such thing really as a con- 
flict of duties. Ibid. § 327 Authorities whose injunctions 
come into conflict with each other, 

3. Dashing together, collision, or violent mutual 
impact of physical bodies. 

, 1555 Eden Decades 92 As soone as they were nowe entered 
into the maine sea, suchsourges and conflictes of water arose 
ageynst them. 3692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 232 The 
common Motion of Matter preceding from external Impulse 
and Conflict, 3832 Hat. Philos.., Electro-Magnet, xii. § 253 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) He conceived that a continued series 
of electric shocks took place . . a condition which he ex- 
pressed by the term Electric Conflict, 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xxix. (1856) 253 The less perilous [must be] the con- 
flicts of the ice-masses in their rotation. 

Conflict (k/afli*kt), V. [f. L. conflict-, ppl. 
stem of confligire to strike together, clash, conflict, 
contend, fight (whence the freq. conflietdre), f. 
con- -ifligere to strike. No corresp. vb. 
is recorded in F. diets. ; It. h.vi'5 confliggere, confiissi, 
confiitto.'] 

1. i7itr. To fight, contend, do battle. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) L 339 Vsenge not to conflicte as 
with theire enmyes. 3591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxvi. Ixxiv, 
First when to get Marfisa he had thought, He had conflicted 
more then twise or thrise. 1791 Cowper Iliad xm. 870 
These Two with Hector and his host Conflicted. 3823 
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Shelley Heltas-sp^ The array encamp’d npon the Cydaris. . 
saw .two hosts conflicting in the air. 
b. transf. of the strife of natnral forces. 
x6z6 Bacon Sylva (J.), You shall hear under the earth a 
horrible thundering of fire and water conflicting together. 
3683: H. More £xy>. Dan. ii. 26 They [the winds] all con- 
flicted one with another at the same time. 

2. Jig. To contend, strive, straggle with. 
i6a8 D’Ewes ymi. (1783! 41 Fearing it might he a tempta- 
tion of the devil’s, he had conflicted with it. 2670 Devout 
Commutp, (1688) 1 13 Seest thou him not fastned to the 
Cross, conflicting with his B'ather’s wrath ? 1715 F. Brokkus- 
m Life Dodwell 16 Underatanding the Difficulties, with 
which this . . Nephew conflicted, v^zi Stsype Red. Mem. 
II. I.xxiv. i97 He had both puhlickly and privatly conflicted 
with the adversaries. , with admirable strength of learning. 
8 . Jig. Of interests, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc. : To come into collision, to clash; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 

^ 1647 Sprigge Anglia Eedhu 1. i. (18S4V2 both 

interests conflicting. i86a Buckle OW/Zz. (1873) HI. v. 
395 One error conflicts with another t each destroys its op- 
ponent and truth is evolved. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. Ethics 
1 324 The perplexities of conscience . . in which duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

f 4. trans. To engage in battle, to assault, rar^. 
xSg^ ’Nasbk Lenten Stuje (3871) 18 In a sea-battle, her 
ships and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+ 5. Jig. To buffet with adversity. Ohs. 

1609^ J. Davies Chrisds Cross in Farr S, P. Eliz. ^1845) I. 
252 Sith thy soule for me is so conflicted, a 2656 Bp. Haix 
Invis. World n. § 7 Those miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted here below. 

t Conflrctaut, a. Ohs. rare-'^. [f, L. con- 
JlJctant-em, pr. pple. of conjizetdre : see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxviii, Wks. V. 466 The different 
dispositions of the parties conflictant. 
t Confliota'tion. Ohs. rare-^. [n. of action 
f, L. conjltctdre^ freq. of conjltgh'e: see prec,] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together, 

2647 iC More Song of Soul ii. iii. 11. xvii, Sturdy conflict- 
ation Of struggling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

CoxiM’Cter. rare. [f. Conflict v. + -ek.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

1658 D. Capel Rem. To Rdr, § 6 Many a young beginner, 
and tryed conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
mans armory. _ 

Confircting (h^nflrktii)), vbl sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -INQ- 1.] The action of the vb. Conflict. 

2640 0 . Sepgwicke Counsell 49 Conflictings with 

and conquests over sinne and temptations. 

Coufli'cting, ///. a. [f. as jirec. + -ing^.] 
That conflicts or fights ; warring together, con- 
tending ; clashing, contradictory, at variance. 

2607 Shaks. Timon iv, iii. 230 Bare vnhoused Trunkes 
To the conflicting Elements expos'd. 2667 Milton P. L. 
VI, 24s All Air seemd then Conflicting f'lre. 2749 Hurd 
Motes Art of Poetry Electra tome with .sundry con- 
flicting passions. 1795 Southey foan of Arc vl 317 Like 
two conflicting clouds Pregnant with thunder, moved the 
hostile hosts. 2844 Disraeli Coningshy v. viii, 220 This 
Prince . . of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. 2835 
Macaulay /fZsA Eng. IV. 474 The first question on which 
the conflicting parties tried their strength was the choice of 
a chairman. Mod. A prey to conflicting emotions, 

CoSlfLictioa (kpufli-kjan). [ad. jL. conJlicHdn- 
em^ n, of action from conjligh^e to Conflict : cf. 
OF. confiiction ( 14 th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. 

<22694 Tillotson Se'nn. exxx. Wks. 1728 III. 180 Such 
contrary Principles and Qualities ashy their perpetual Con- 
fliction do conspire the Ruin and Dissolution of it. 1832 
Beddoes Poems p. xciii, The confiiction of passions, 2835 
Planch^ tr. Ctess d'Aulnoy's Fairy T, <1858; 279 There 
had been a confiiction of interests between the two Queens;. 
1868 Council Astron. Soc.y The confiiction of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 

CoufLi'Ctiirey rare^ [f. L. conJilcU ppl. 
3tem (see above) + -IVE.] s=iiext. 

2846 Worcester cites Massinger. 1847 in Craig, a 1856 
Sir W . Hamilton (O.), Conflictive .systems of theology. 
Oonfilictary (kjnfli-kturi), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
•+ -OB y .] Of con flicting nature or tend ency . 

2839 W. H. Gregory Egyft I. 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her temper. 

t CoBflo’W, Ohs. [f. Con- + Flow, after L. 
confltterey F, corjiuer, and their various English 
derivatives.] To flow together, a. of rivers. 

1609 MothAviT> A mm. MarceU. 221 (R.) Where the streame 
was big by occasion of other brookes conflowing thither. 
287a H. M. Stanley How I found L. I. 70 After follow- 
ing a course north-easterly, it conflows with the Kinganl 

b. of people, crowds. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 106 margin, Strangers tliat con- 
flowed thither to see the showes. j6xo — Camdeds Brit. 
1. 596 Hither, almost ail the Commodities of Wales, doe 
conflow as it were to a common Mart. 1627 Speed Eng- 
land, etc. A hr., Ireland ii. g it In what Troopes and As- 
semblies people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 
Confluetion, var. form of Gonfluxion. 
tConSil-ctTiate, v. Ohs. [ad. ppl. stem 
of L. conjluctuare ‘ to wave on all sides % f. con- + 
Jliutuare to Fluctuate,] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Confuctuaie, to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 277$ in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cosifitieaice (k^-nfl2^ens), Also 5-6 con- 
fiuens, 6 -flewenee. [ad. (late) L. cmJlMentia 
flowing together, conflux, f. confluire to flow to- 


gether ; see Confluent and -ence. Cf. F. con- 
Jitience ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A flowing together ; the junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving fluids. 

2338 Leland Xiin. II. 41 A Htle a this .side the Bridge 
over the Ise at Abbingdon is a Confluence of 2 Arraes. .And 
at this Confluence self in the very Mouth is a very fair 
Bridge of 7 Arches. 269a Bentley Boyle Led, 112 In the 
..veins. .innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 366 The 
larger . . rivers proceed , . from a confluence of brooks and 
rivulets. 1828 Steuart Planter's Guide 30 The residence 
was upon an isl.and, formed by the confluence of two rivers, 
b. fig. and transf. 

a 163s Naunton Fragm. Reg. fArh.) 13 There was disim- 
bogued into her veines by a confluence of Bloud, the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Cliristendome, 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 113 The Roman fi-aud and 
perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with the ferocity and 
violence of the Frank. 

C. Applied to the running or flowing together 
of word-forms originally distinct 
1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. i. § 385 Confuence 
of forms. I use the word cottfluence advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency . . for different words to 
flow as it were together. 

2. The place where two or more rivers, etc., unite. 

1338 [.see i], 2614 Selden Titles Hoji. 93The old Seleucia 
seated neer the confluence of Euphrates and Tygri.s. 2828 
Mlss Mitford Village Ser. iii. 11863) * The Green was .. 
situate at a confluence of shady lanes, 2839 Jepuson Brit- 
tany viii. 112 Built upon the confluence of the rivers. 

f b. Hence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns ; esp. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, Kohlentz, L. Coti- 
fuenies. 

2560 Da us tr. Sleidands Comm. 134 a, The residue of the 
states imperial assembled at Eslinge, do mislyke the doinges 
of them that were at confluence. 1562 Turner Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye, 

3. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streams ; a large body of water, or other 
fluid, flowing together ; a combined flood. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 257 The further he wadeth in 
this Riuer, the greater confluence of waters wil ouertake 
him. 2637 R. Humfrey tr, St. Ambrose Introd., It rumies 
in a contrary course, and is the confluence of other waters. 
1642 Milton Prel. Episc. (2851) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and poysonous waters. 1742 
Young Ni. Th. ix, 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Blres, From Urns un-number’d, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4. The running or flocking together of persons ; 
'the act of crowding to a place* (J.) ; concourse. 

2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 65 Then the Serpen tes take 
theire confluence to hyt on euery syde. Ibid. I. 191 To 
whiche cite grete multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of erudicion. 1533 More Apol. xxxv, Wks. 900/2 
Sythe vnto this diocise there is .so great resorte and con- 
fluence. 1673 S. Q,. Art cf Complaisance 68 The places to 
which there is the most general confluence of young gentle- 
men. 2731 Johnson Rambler No. 147 PS, I was long with- 
held by the perpetual confluence of visitants. 2847 Ln. Cock- 
burn Jrnl, 11.177 The approach and confluence of about 420 
Di.ssenting clergymen. 

6 . A numerous concourse or assemblage {of 
people) ; 'a multitude crowded into one place * (J.). 

2447 Boicenham Seyutys (Roxb.> 286 Gret confluence of 
peple cam ther to. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men, 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i, 
42 You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 2729 
WoDRow C<?rr. <1843) III. 452, I lie in the neighbourhood of 
the city.. and we have confluences and multitudes. 1828 
D’Israeli /, II. ix. 239 The vast confluence of people 
..forced their way to witness the magnificence. 

6 . Of things : a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting or collecting in one place, 
b. A numerous collection or assemblage, a large 
quantity gathered from various quarters. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 92 In this confluence of so many 
prosperous successes. 2634 Trapp Comm. Ezra i. 3 He is 
.sure of a confluence of comforts, a 2712 Ken Semi. 
Wks. (1838) 124 Grace is a confluence of all attractives. 
2836 Stanleiy Sinai ^ Pal. ii. (1858) 117 There i.s no other 
country in the world which could exhibit the same con- 
fluence of associations, 1865 Grote Plato 1 . i. 55 The 
Homoeomeric body was one in winch a confluence of like 
particles had taken place. 

t Confluence, Ohs. rare-'^. [f. the sb.: 
cf. inflmncei\ trans. To crowd, to furnish with a 
confluence of (people). 

2636 S. H. Gold. Law 66 Publlke Pulpits . . confluenc’d 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange. 

Confluent (kgnflz^&t), a. {a.^.’L.conflmni-em, 
pr. pple. of confu-h'e to flow together (as two 
rivers), f. con- -^Jlu^re to flow : cf. Fluent.] 

1. Of streams or moving fluids : Flowing together 
so as to form one stream ; Uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See esp. quot 1851 - 

1612 Drayton Poh-olb. xx. (R.), These confluent floods. 
2632 Biggs Mew Dii^. r 232 The confluent blood. 2830 
Lyell Princ. GeoL I. 252 The Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent within the historical era. 
1851-9 Manual Sc. Enq. 200 Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when both branches are nearly equally deflected 
from their former direction. 2883 G, Lloyd Ebb f Flow 
II. 250 Rushing together like confluent streams. 

b. Also said of roads, valleys, mountain-chains, 
etc., and^f^- of trains of circumstances. 

28x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XYI. 551 All the other confluent 


causes of discontent are trifling, 2849 De Quingf-Y Mng. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1862 IV. 329 The separate roads from 
Liverpool and from Manchester to the north become con- 
fluent. 286s Geikie Seen. ^ GeoL Scot. ix. 236 Numerous 
confluent valleys, whose united waters, .enter the .sea. 

2. Flowing together in a body ; forming one 
continuous moving mass. Also fg. 

1728 Prior Solomon 561 The whole ocean’‘s confluent 
waters swell. 184a Blackw. JlXag. IJI. 411 This vast con- 
fluent tumult. 

3 Of a number of things originally separate: 
Meeting or ‘running’ into each other at the mar- 
gins, so as to form a continuous mass or surface. 

a. Pathol. Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

1722 [see Coherent a. 1 c.l 1742 Compl. Fam. Piece i. i. 
44 if the Pox was confluent or run together* on the Face. 
x8oi Med. yrnl. 'V. 536 The next morning., many [plmplesj 
had appeared, which gradually thickened and became con- 
fluent. /bid. iX. 365 Two children . . confmed with the 
confluent Small-pox. ^ 2882 Carpenter in xgth Cmt. App. 
531 The confluent variety of Smal!-]^x. 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, etc. : 
Blending together or passing into each other, 
without marked lines of division. 

1824 Southey in Q. Rev. II, 61 That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which all persons perceive in a language with which 
they are imperfectly acquainted. iSSg FAmAB. Fam. Speech 
iii. 11873) 9^ ’i'be galaxy white with the glory of confluent 
sums. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man IL xiv, 134 Wherever the 
white spots are large and stand near each other tlie .surround- 
ing dark zones become confluent. 2874C0UES Birds M. PV. 
61 The markings becoming confluent, or nearly so, at or 
around the larger end. 2877 I’. Heath Fern PF. 220 The 
sori set face to face, then become confluent. ScribnePs 
Mag. Ill 427 Many old vases have what we may call con- 
fluent necks, some amphorse for instance, where the passage 
to the body is quite unmarked in the shape. 

4. Of organic members, structures, processes, 
etc. : Running together ; becoming at length 
united, connected, or blended into one. 

1823 C^RABB, Confluent . . h an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
2834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 45/1 Group.s of more or 
les.s confluent bone.s called ‘ vertebra: '. Ibid. 51/2 By ' con- 
fluent ' is meant the cohesion or blending together of two 
bones which were originally separate. 1&3 Darwin Fertil. 
Orchids Introd. 5 [The stamen] is confluent with the Pktil 
forming the Column. 2870 Rolleston Anim. IJfe 34 The 
anterior liypapophysis of tlm vertebra and its centrum which 
is more or less confluent with that of the ‘ axis 28^ Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. loo Some of tliese blades are apt to lie 
confluent; that is, a divided leaf is often in part merely 
parted. 

t 5. Aifiueut or abounding Ohs.rard^^. 

C1621 Chapman Ilmd ix. 157 Tn inhabitants in flocks and 
herds are wondrous confluent, 

Confllieat {kp-nfi«cnt), sh. [In srnse i ad. L. 
conftteni-em, pi. confmnt-es., the pr. pple. used as 
a masc. sb. ; cf. F. confumt in same sense# In 
sense a, sb. use of prec.] 

1 1. A confluence of rivers ; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in pi. [ » L, con^ 
fuentes, or perh. for conjiuencc.^ Ohs. 

1600 Holland Lity iv. xvii. 152 I'he Roman Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes of the Confluent (where both rivers 
runne into one). 2601 7- Pliny 1 . 140 Where Euphrates the 
riuer . . ioineth with Tigri.s in one confluent. x6jo — ■ Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 401 Ouse.. is augmented with a namelesse 
brooke, at who.se confluents is . . Temesford. 2622 Coryat 
Crudites 59 A little beyond the townes end the River Arar 
and the Rliodamis doe make a confluent. 

2. A stream which unites and flows with another : 
properly applied to streams of nearly equal size ; 
but sometimes loosely used for ajfuent, 2 . e. a 
smaller stream flowing into a larger. 

1830' Layard Minezteh vii. 160 The Supna, one of Its con- 
fluents. xB6o Sat, Retf.X. 563/1 The principles on which 
one confluent is selected rather than another for the honour 
of being called the main stream, are not very easy to deter- 
mine. ^2862 W. H. Rus.sell in 'Dimes 10 July/Commanding 
the Mi.s.sissippi, here about 700 yards broad, and a sroal! 
confluent which runs into it. 

t ConfLue’Utial, a. Ohs. rare. [f. I., cofzfn- 
mtia CoisFWmGE + ’'Ah. Cl ifijiuaitial.} Of or 
belonging to confluence or mingling together. 

axfxx Ken Anodynes Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 431 A con- 
fluential Pain was fust, To dispossess a confluent ial Lust. 
atqxt — Psyche Poet. Wks. 2722 IV. 205 A confluential 
Shape, Of Wolf, Goat, Swine, and Ape. Jbid. iV. 254. 

Coifiuently (k^i-nflx^cntli), afv. [f. Con- 
fluent ct, Hh -LY,] In a confluent manner ; esp. m 
sense of Confluent 3 b- In mod. Diets, 

t C 02 ifiu*it J. Obs.—^ [f. L. confu-m confluent 

+ -ITY.] *= Confluence I. 

1623 Cockeram n, Certaine Streames meeting, Confluiiy. 

II Coixfiti-vitmi. Ohs. rare. Pi. -a* [L. con- 
ftiviiim flowing together, f. confuere : cf. efiu- 
vium.’l A flowing together, conflux. 

1670 Phil. Trans, V. 1084 Comet.s, which he supposeth to 
be made up of the ^Ethereal Effluvia of the Luminaries, or 
the Confluvia of the ASthereal matter. 

ConfLusc (kf 7 'nfl 2 ?ks). [f. L. type ^confux-tes 
{u- stem), f. confux, ppl. stem of confubrs to flow 
together ; prob. used in mcd. or modX. : cf. late 
L. infltixus. (No Fr. correspondent.)] 

1. Flowing together; flowing into a common 
body; Confluence i. 

2606 Shaks. 'Dr.^ Cr. i. iii. 7 As knots by the conflux of 
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meeting sapi Infect the souad Pine. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
ojh. XXIX. ^1748)^380 Ihns from the full conflux of these 

three several springs Ihy greatness is begot. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomei. xiZ Ihere is not onely a consent between the 
Veins of the Womb ^and Breast, but a conflux also. 1781 
Gibbon DecL ^ IL 6 The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams. ^ 

b. qiiasi-<r<?7Zfn 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz Siirg. i. vi. 24 A conflux of ill humours 
comes to it. K693 Evelyn De la. Quint. Compi Card. 56 
Both being so stopt, there is a great Conflux of Water 
made in a certain Tract of Land. 

Meeting- place of streams ; = Confluence 2 . 
W. I^GERS Pay. jx A Spanish town built at the Con- 
flux of the Rivers. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. 1. 270 
At the conflux of the Anio with the Tiber, we reach the 
extreme point of the Sabine territory. 

Jig, _ 1831 Carlyle Sart.^ Res, (1838) 40 Stands he not 
e .m the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? 

o. Meeting place of lines or tracts. 

1826 Kirby & Sp, EntomoL III. xxxiv. 499 Others, .have 
this diverpng space above their conflux. 1S47 Todd Cycl, 
Anai, III. 640/1 The posterior conflux, is situated below 
and behind the cerebellum. 

3. * Confluence 4 . 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. xo^ Vpon the new doctrine great 
conflux was to the new Doctor. 1699 Bentley PkaL 402 
Consider the great conflux of Strangers to that City. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv. 361 The great 
conflux of sick persons to the hospitals. 

A. — Confluence 5 . 

■ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. (1702) I. ni. 160 Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
4 Mar. I L 351 He was convey'd .. to vVe.stmin.ster Hall by 
sL.. prodigious Conflux of y« Mob, 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) y . 280 The conflux of several populations might be 
more disposed to listen to new laws. 

5. * Confluence 6 , 

1634 Hobbes Liberty Necess. (1841) 230 A conflux of 
second causes. 1694 Child Disc, Trade (ed. 41 95 The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 Johnson 
Let. Mrs. Thrale 16 Nov., Such a conflux of misery. 1877 
Mozley Univ. Serm. v. xo^ In war there is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, which 
rouses curiosity and emotion. 

t ConflU’X:, V. Obs. [f. L. conjlux^y 

ppL stem of conjiuere to flow together.] To flow 
orrnn together, combine. 

3:662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriai. 238 That Diseasie 
Bodies do materially conflux unto the Generation of heredi- 
tary defects. 

t Confluxibrlity. Ohs. rare. [f. next + -ITY.] 
Tendency to ran or flow together. 

3634 Charleton Physiologia 348 The natural confluxibility 
of Fluid Bodies. 3685 Boyle Free Enq. 296 The Cbnfluxi- 
bility of Liquors, and other Fluids, 
t ConflLu'xilble, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conflux- y 
ppl. stem of conjiuere : see -ble.] Liable to flow 
or ran together. 

' 1643 T. Johnson Parejs Ckirurg. xvii. xliv. (16781 405 As 
our whole body is perspirable, so it is also (if I may so term 
it) confluxible. 

Plence f Oonflxi-xi’bleiiesjs. 

. 3730-6 in Bailey (foHo). Hence in later Diets. 

t Conflu’xion. Also 6 confluction. [f. L. 

type ^conjluxion-em (cf. dejluxio.^ dijiuxio, in- 
Jluxid^y n. of action from L. conjluhe to flow to- 
gether. The primitive fiuJre had Jluction~em, f. 
fiuct- archaic variant of Jiux- : thence the spelling 
conJiuction!\ The action of flowing together, 

. 3599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum.^ Induct., It doth 
draw all his affects . . In their confluctions, all to runne one 
way. 3610 Barrough Metk. Physick v. xvii. That the 
confluxion of the humour unto the affected part be stopped. 

Confocal ik^nf^«'kal), a. Geom. [f. Con- + 
Focal.] Having the same focus or foci. 

3867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. § 494 Any two confocal 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equal masses produce equal 
attraction through all space external to both 3881 Max- 
well Electr. ^ Magn. I. 215 The general equation of a 
confocal system, 388a Tines Sachs' Bot. 951 If the outline 
of the growing-point is an ellipse, the periclinals will be 
confocal ellipses; the anticlinals will be confocal hyper- 
bolas. 

t C?02lfb*d.e, V, Ohs. rare.' [ad. L. confodJre to 
pierce through, transfix, £ con- intensive to 

dig, pierce, stab.] trans. To pierce through, trans- 
fix. Hence Oonfo'ding///. a. 

3657 Reeve God's Plea 334 drinking up at the stabbes of 
confoding doctrine. 

fCoifO'diate, ///.«• Ohs. \yci:Q,gA.'L. confodio, 
-Jre (see prec.) + - ate 2 : prob. assnming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, impaled. 

1360 Rolland Crt, Vettus ii. 370 He seruit Ideserved to] 
be quik confodiat. 

Coufole'Xlsite. [Named 1856 , from ConfolenSy 
Departra. of Charente, France, where found + -ite.] 
A variety of Montmorillonite ; a pale rose-red 
clay. 

3861 Bristow Gloss. Min. 63. 

Confonde, obs. f. Confound. 

Confoorte, conford, obs. ff. Comfort. 
t CouforameoUS, Obs. [f. L. confordne-us 
using the same market, f. forum market-place.] 
3636 Blount Glossogr., Conforaneous, of the same Court 
or Market place. 

Coilform (k^nf^'im), a. ? Obs. [a. F. conforme 
(i6th c. in Littre), ad. L. conform-is, £ con- to- 
gether with + forma Form, shape.] 


1. Having the same form or character ; similar, 
like; « Conformable 1 . Const . /a 

1447 [see Conformly]. 15x3 Douglas jE?ieis vi. Prol. 40 
!Mony clausis he fund, Quhilk bene conforme, or than col- 
lateral!. 1583 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 861 Made conforme 
to the Image of the same God. 1660 Waterhouse Artns 
4- Arm,^ 27 Conform to the protoplast in the direct line of 
regularity. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain. 36 A letter . . whereof 
a great many Copies, all Conform, have been dispersed. 
3683 Lojtd. Gaz. No. 2031/1 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping confonn. 3738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. 
vii. 129 In a conform measure and of one Size. 1816 
CoLEBRooKE in Asiatic Res. XII. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cavity of the capsule. xS63 W, Bell Diet. Sc. 
Lazo s.y. Decreet Conform^ The deci-ee issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of the inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, i.e. a decree in the precise terras of the 
former decree, with the additional sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2. Exhibiting harmony or agreement ; consistent, 
accordant; —Conformable 2 . 

1530 Bale 55 In scriptures is no confuse ordre, 
but a conforme and consonant ordre. *3387 Mary Q. of 
Scots in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) VIL xliii. 189 Is that 
conform to her promise to use me as a sister or daughter ? 
3663 J. Webb (1725) 35 The most exact Rule, 

and of all others . . the most conform unto Vitruvius. 3733 
Fielding Miser in. xi. Your consent will appear not alto- 
gether conform to those nice rules of decorum. 3803 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XX. 112 The following expres- 
sions, although conform to usage, thwart the definitions. 

1 3 . Conforming religiously, conformist. Obs. 

3663 Blair Auiobiog, vi. (1848) 82 Some of the conform 
c]ei-gy provoked me to a dispute. 371 x C. M. Lett, to 
Curat x6 Here was a Bishop, who Himself was not con- 
form, who. .was Indulged in his non-conformity. 

4. By Scotch writers used adz/b . : In conformity 
tOy conformably or agreeably lo, according to. 

*535 Fc. Acts fas. 1^(3597) § 34 To find the said souertie, 
conforme to the said acte. 1676 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. 
Sci. Men (1841) I. 2'’4To make proffer of my best endeavours 
. . conform to the way of my weak ability, a 1714 Burnet 
Owti Time I. 205 [To] settle their government, con- 
form to the scriptures. 3738 D. Bayne Goitt 226 Conform 
to the vulgar opinion that there is no cure for the gout. 

Conform (k^nf^-jm), v. Forms : 4-5 con- 
forme(n, -foxirme(n, -foorme, 4-7 -forme, 6 - 
eonform. (Also 4-6 conferm, 6 -firm, fyrm.) 
fa. F. con/ormer {i ^th. c. in Littre), ad. L. con- 
formdre, f. con- + fomtdre to shape, fashion, form. 

In 14-16 c. there was considerable confusion between con- 
form and confirm ; conferm y -fimty -fyrm being often 
written for coifornty and conform sometimes for confrm. 
This prob. points to a (/dial.) pronunciation with » or o ; 
cf. the mod. pronunciation of word, world, and the mod. 

J jelling of work, worm, formerly werky werm ; also mod. Sc, 
irm (from earlier fourm) « Jbrm a school-seat. 

1340 Ayenb. 321 Uor to confenni cure loue to his. 
CX400 Apol. Loll. 23 j>e keyes of ):>e kirk only byndun & 
lousun, wan Jjei are confermid to be keyes of Cnsst. 330a 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 3506) n. vii, loi Yf the lyfe 
be conferrned unto the commaundementes of god. 1344 
Bale Chrvn. Sir f. Oldcastell in HarL Misc. (Malh.) 1. 
257 These. . confyrmedalwayes their lyues to the most holye 
lawes. .of Chryste. , 1583^ Babington iv. (3637) 

35 The Lord Je.sus Christ, .confirme their practi.se of be- 
haviour to his will.] 

1. trans. To form, shape, or fashion according to 
some pattern, model, or instruction ; to make of the 
same form or character, to make like. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalier'^xSi., To confourme men |>at ere 
filyd in adam til crist in newnes of lyf. 1382 Wyclif Rofn. 
xii. 2 And nyle 30 be confoormed, or maad lyk, to this 
world, 3326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3533) 301 In all thynge 
to conforme my wyll to thy blessed wyll. 3397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixvii. § 32 It truly conformeth us unto the 
image of Jesus Christ. 3647 Ward Simp. C abler 42 States 
are so reformed, that they conforme such as are profligate, 
into good civility. 373a Steele Sped. No. 463 r x Persons 
of every Party, . are fond of conforming their Taste to yours. 
3873 Manning Missioti H. Ghost iv. 100. 3887 Skeat 

Princ. Eng. Etymol. Scr. i, § 385 llie word crouth, a fiddle 
. .has been conformed to the familiar E. crowd. 

f b. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 
right, to order, regulate. 

3599 Massinger, etc. Old Law u. i, His very household- 
laws. .Are able to conform seven Christian Kingdoms, They 
are so wise and virtuous. 3602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 350 Yours in aught erred to be conformed, W. Warner. 

•^G- To fashion by disposition of parts {for a 
purpose) : cf Conformation 3 . Obs. 

1691 Ray Creation i. (3704) x68 Whose Bodies are admir- 
ably fitted and conformed for diving under Water. 

2. To bring into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize ; to make accordant to, adapt, 

3377 Langl, P. PL B. xui. 208 Confourmen Kynges to 
pees. 3398 Barckley Felic. Man iv. (3603) 354 He should 
. . conforme all the harmome of His gifts to His goodnesse 
and glory. 2667 Milton P. L, ii. 237 Chang/d at length, 
and to the place conformM In temper and in nature. 3799 
Wellington in Owen^sDfs;^. 86 Conforming thegeneral tenor 
of all such proclamations to the principles and spirit of the 
declaration. 3876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. n. 271 
[That] the life of a nation, .should be conformed to certain 
principles of belief and conduct. 

3. re^. To make oneself like or in harmony with 
(a pattern or example) ; to bring oneself into con- 
formity, adapt oneself to {with) ; = 4 . 

3:1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1067 Confourme be to kryst, & 
be dene make, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1345 
To the plesaunec of God thou the confourme. 3576 Fleming 
Panop. Ep. 28, I beganne to conforme and frame mee to 
provoked patience. 3593 Shak& 3 Hen. VI, iil iii, ii 


Where I must take like Seat vnto my fortune, And to my 
humble Seat conforme my .selfe. 1623 BxjtXcron Anat.LIei. 
II. iii. HI, Conforme thysdfe to thy present fortune, and Cut 
thy coat according to^ thy death, 1632 J. Wadsworth 
tr. Sandozrafs Civ. Wars Spam 55 To conform themselvs 
in everie thing with the Commissioners of Toledo. 3743 
Fielding True Patriot'VIk&. 1775 IX. 284, Ihave determined 
to conform ro^^self to the reigning taste. 2862 Maurice 
Mor. 4 Met. Philos.^ IV. vii. § 92. 428 The true freeman 
is he who conforms himself to his reason, 

4. intr. (for refl.) To act in accordance with an 
e.xampie or pattern ; to act conformably or in con- 
formity to ; to yield or show compliance. 

3393 Langl. jP. fl. G. iv. 401 Bote alle manere men, 
wommen, and children, Sholde conformye iz*. r. conforme 
hem] to on kynde on holy kirke to by-leyue. 2623 Cockeram, 
Conjbrme,to frame ones sdfe to what is required of one, 
2649 Selden Lazvs Eng. 1. ii. (1739) 3 Yet the Church of 
Britain conformed not to that course. 1732 La'su Seriotts 
C. vi. (ed. 2) 91 You must therefore no more confonn to 
these ways of the world than you must conform to the vices 
of the world. 1846 M* Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (iS54> 
IL 163 Every subordinate tribunal must conform to its 
determinations. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 370, I must., 
confonn to tlie rule.s made for ordinary tourists. 

b. spec, in Eng. Hist. 'To comply with the 
usages of the Church of England, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, esf. that of 1662 . 

[3381 Act 23 Eliz. c. I § 5 Until such Time as the Persons 
.. do conform themselves and come to the Church.) 16x9 
Sander.son Ser/M. L 21 Let not him that conformeth, 
despise him that conformeth not ; and let not him that con- 
formeth not, judge him that conformeth. 3629 Petit. Clergy 
in MSS. St. Paper Ofice, Dorn. SerzK Chas. /, cli. 45 May 
yt therefore please your good lordship to take the state of 
this your diocese into your ffatherly consideration . . to en- 
force these irregulars to conforme with us, 3664 Pepys 
Diary Aug. 6. 3682 S. Pokdage Medal Rczk 121 For bare 

Opinion do their Brothers harm. Plague, and Imprison, 
*cause they can’t Conform. 3690 Locke and Let, Toleration 
(R.), When any dissenter conform.s and enters into the 
Church-communion. 1885 Grosart in Did. Nat. Biog. II. 
408/1 Ormond made offer first of a deanery, and then of the 
first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would conform, 
fc. To show obedience or complaisance to. 

3482 Monk of Evesham •' Arb.) 90 The pepul of god . . that 
they haue turnyd fro ryhhtwysnes they fleyti spirytually 
and lesyn for her conformyng to hem. 168S Shadwell Sqr. 
Alsatia ii. i, I am resolved to conform to her for ever. 

5. Of things: To become the same in form; to 
follow in form or nature ; to be conformable to, 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 276 The Declarations of 
the Pardon are made to conform to the Conditions of the 
Gospel. 3763 Dodsley The Leasowes f 5 'Ihe path . . con- 
forms to the water . . accompanying this semicircular lake 
into another winding valley. 1869 F. A. March A. S. 
Grantzn. 28 The words of all languages show a dispo-sition 
to conform in inflection to the majority. 2873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 127 The law court.s of Plato do not equally 
conform to the pattern of the Athenian dicasteries. 

1 6. trans. To bring into accord or mutual agree- 
ment. Ohs. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 128 If two [kingfishers] be 
.suspended in the same roome, they will not regularly con- 
forme their breasts, but oft-times respect the opposite points 
of heaven. 3703 De Foe Danger Prot. Eelig. Misc. 246 
If the House of Bourbon and Austria Unite, and confonn 
the Interests of their Dominions. 

1 7. To bring into form or ^hape ; to bring about- 

3377 Langl. P, PI. B. xiii. 174 A1 b® witt of bis worlde 

and wi5te mennes strengthe Can nou^t confourmen [C. xvi. 
173 performen] a pees bytwene b® pope and his enemys. 

Conformability (k^nf/^imabrliti). [f. next 
+ -ITY.] The quality or condition of being con- 
formable ; sfec. in GeoL, the relation of strata, one 
of which rests on the other and lies parallel to it. 

3864 in Webster. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 351 They 
are all based upon . . some conformability to fact, to nature, 
and to law. 3882 Geikie Text-bk. GeoL iv.x. 599 Sheets of 
conglomerate and clays and shales, have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformability. 

Conformable (kjnf^'jmab’l), a. [f. Conform 
V. 4- -ABLE : perh. after agree-ahle, the suffix having 
here a like force: cf. also comfortable, amicable , 
etc. It. has conformahiU and confor^mvole in Florio. 
Formerly also written confirmable, by confusion 
with that word q.v. Cf. Confirm, Conform.] 

1. According in form or character to (a standard 
or pattern) ; similar, resembling, like. Const, to. 

1313 CoLET Serm. Conf. 4 Ref. in Pkenix (1708) IL 6 The 
four Evils, .by which we are conformable to this World, by 
which the face of the Church is made ill-favour’d. 2526-34 
Tindale Phil. iii. 10 That I myght he conformable fVulg. 
confignratus\ vnto hi.s (deeth). Ad i Edw. VI, c. i. 
§ 7 It is .. confonnable to the common Use and Practise 
both of the Apostles and of the Primitive Church. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gospel Covt. v. 379 True holinesse is conformable 
to the first pattern of holinesse. 37x3 Derham Pkys. Theol. 
IV. ii. 104 A.S Birds and Fishes are in divers things con- 
formable, so in some Sort they are in their Eye. 3744 
Berkeley Siris § 34 The supposed circulation of the sap . . 
is in no sort conformable or analogous to the circulation of 
the blood. 3^3 Law Rep. 30 Chanc. Div. 241 The Court 
of Appeal alterSi its own order as not being conformable to 
the order pronounced. 

2. Corresponding so as to fit or suit ; agreeable, 
consistent, harmonious ; fitting, adapted, fitly ad- 
justed. Const, usually to. 

*555 Eden Decades 324 The partes must needes hee con- 
formable to the hole. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. i. xv, 79 What 
is conformable, or disagreeable to Reason, in the actions of 
common life. 3790 Paley Horae Paul. ii. 17 A representation 
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so conformable to the circumstances there recorded. 1869 
E. A. Parker Pract, H;}'giene 3) 115 A conclusion con- 
formable to our present doctrine, 

b. Const, rarely m'M. 

1711 Addisok Sped, No, 223 f 3 A Taste of her [Sappho’s] 
Way of Writi par, which is perfectly conformable with that 
e.x:traord inary Character we find of her. 1734 tr. KoUin’s 
Anc. Nisi. (1827) I, 69 This law was very conformable with 
the manners of the Greeks. 

c. Accordant witn one’s condition, etc. ; con- 
venient, suitable, rare. 

1826 Scott H^eodst. iii, ‘ Why,*. -answered the keeper, ‘I 
should be at my hut to make matters somewhat conform- 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice 

3 . Of persons : Disposed or wont to conform ; 
compliant Ho. 

1533 Abp. Warham in Hallam Const. Hist. (1842) I. 20 
Men .. conformable to reason. 1539 Act 21 Hen, VHP 
c. 16. § 20 So that the said Strangers . . be conformable to 
such Direction and Order. 1687 Reason, of Toleration i 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies. 173:2 Prideaux Direct. C h. -wardens ' td. 4) 9 
Protestants, who are conformable to the Church of England. 
1871 H. Ainsworth 'Power Hill n. vi, 1 rejoice to find you 
so conformable to the King’s wishes. 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 
able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 Act 2-3 £dw. F/, c. I. § I They give Occasion to 
every honest and conformable Man most willingly to em- 
brace them. *596 Shaks. Tam. Slir. u. i. 280 And bring 
you from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 
houshold Kates, 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. in. i. In the 
mean time be humble and conformable. 1741 Richardson 
PamelaXl.xoq^ I doubt not, you’ll be made as conformable 
as L 1877 Owen M-^elleslefs Disp. p. xxxviii, This did 
not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
charges, when he became more conformable. 

C. spec, in Eng, Hist. Conforming to the usages 
of the Church of England, esp, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity. 

^ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixviii. § 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending themselves conformable. xSya Baxter Bag- 
shaw's Scand. iii, 30 To disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and non-conformable. 1679 J. Smith 
Harrat. Pop. Plot 9 The Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy, c 1710 J. Edwards in Cambr. Antiq. Soc. Commwi, 
in. 133 So in St, Mary’s Church, .Tests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the^ most Conformable Clergy clap on their 
caps or hats in this place. 1861 Tulloch Eng, Purit, ii, 
290 Godly conformable ministers. 

4 . Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification ; said of strata deposited one upon 
another in parallel planes. 

1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lyell Geol. I. 133 The strata of,. the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited upon them in conformable position. 
x88a Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. x, 599 Where one series of 
rocks . . has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be con- 
formable. 

B, quasUdfiA^. In conformity with ; conformably 
to. 

tS88 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 10 There they 
are prouided of all things necessarie for them, conformable 
vnto their degrees. 163a Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
44 The Princes.se, whose hands he (conformable to the dutie 
ofa knight I was desirous to kisse. 1690 Ixicke Govt, ii. xiv. 
§ 16s They acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
of all Laws. 1784 Hew Spectator XV. i/x Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 

ConfomiaMeness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being conformable to (f zoith) any thing ; 
docility. 

axS36 Hen. VIII Let. to A. Boleyn in Select. Harl. Misc, 
(1793) 147 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. 
X. 421 The meekenesse and the conformablenesse of the 
quietest lambe in the flocke. x68x Trial S, Colledge 128 
Witnesses of his going to Church, and of his conformable- 
ness to the Church. 

Conformably (k/nf^umabli), adv. [f, as prec- 
+ -lyA] 

1 . In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably ; compliantly. 

X546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, iv.vni 93 b, If either 
a priuate man or officer wer not conformably ordered after 
their Ceremonies. 1695 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) III. 
550 Passes to return home, promising to leave conformably 
and peaceably under the same. 1773 Fletcher Equal Check 
co7Ud.yi]ss. 1793^. 214 He thinks it reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God's power, 
b. Const, to (f unto 1, (Cf. according to ) 

1528 in Strype Eccl. Mem. L App. xxiil do That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably therunto. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. X, 38 Conformably unto some opinions. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav, xvi. 54 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law . . of the Country. 1796 H, H unter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) II. 119 Varying the fur of 
animals conforniably to the degree of heat and cold. xl3®3 
Ld. Selborne to. Law Rep. App. Cases la Payment,, 
made confonnably to such rules and usage. 

e. Const, with ; =• in accordance with. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I- 106 Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. x84S S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist, II. iv. v. 501 To order the new 
establishments conformably with these views. 

2. Geol. In conformable order ; see Conformable 
4. PdisQ transf. 

1830 Lyell Ar/«c. Geol. ^1875) I. n. xxiv. 617 Composed , , 
of indurated tufa .. stratified conformably to its conical 
surface. 1850 Kingsley Misc. (i860) H. 375 The beds do 
not rest conformably on each other, 1872 W. S. Symonds 


Rec, Rocks vi. 202 The Anchenaspis grits . . pass upwards 
conformably into a series of red marls. 

t Cosifb'rinal, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. con^ 
fonnal-is conformable, f. con- together + forma 
k>xm,fortmlis formal.] == Confokmable. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander n, tgp Intending not to 
crosse a thought so conformall with their owne, 

t C/OnfOTHialist. nome-wd. Obs. [f. prec. 
-h-is'r: after Fuejialist.J «« CoNFOiiMfST, 

1631 Brathwait Eng.^ Genilew. (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conforraalist, hee must pay for you. 

Conformance (k^nfpumans;. [f. Conform + 
-ANC'E. Cf. performance.^ The action of conform- 
ing ; the shaping of action in conformity to or zvith. 

1606 Chapman Genii. Usher m. i, So, and in such con- 
formance, with rare grace Were all things orderd. 1721 
Perry Daggenh. Breach 80 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friend.s. 1863 Hawthorne Ottr Old Home, 
Haunts of Burris (1879) 224 By waj' of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep’.s head. 
1885 Law 'Phnes 28 Feb. 311/2 To perform their duty in 
conformance with the statute. 

t ConfO’rmant,^ a. Ohs. rare--^, [ad. L, 
conformdnt-em or F, conformant, pr. pple. ; see 
-ANT.] Conforming, conformable, accordant. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (i68a) 8x Herein is 
Divinity conformant unto Philosophy. 

ConfO’rmate, u. rare. [ad. L. conformal- us, 
pa. pple. of conformdre to conform.] Conformed, 
having the same form. 
a 1846 Jameson is cited by Worcester. 

Conformation Jsn). [ad. L. con., 

formdtidn-em, n. of action from confortndre to con- 
form : so in F. (since i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (to) ; adjustment in form or character 
to some pattern or example ; adaptation, 

15x1 CoLET Serm. Conf. Ref. in Phenix (1708) II. 3, I 
shall speak. .Of Conformation .. Be not conform’d to this 
World. ^2x637 B. JoNSON Discov. Poesis iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
763/1 If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 16^ R. Coke 
fustice F ind. 6 Obedience . . is the conformation of ones 
will to the rules & precepts of his superior, 1677 Hale 
Prmt, Orig. Man. 1. 1. 9 They distort, stretch and reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions, a 1748 Watts ( J, ), The conformation 
of our hearts and lives to the duties ot true religion and 
morality. 

b. Hist, of Lang. Form-assimilation under the 
influence of analogy. 

1869 March A. S, Gramm. 83 Plural first person -m 
changes to -S f conformation with 2d and 3d persons). 

2 . The symmetrical formation or fashioning of a 
thing in all its parts ; putting into form. 

x6i5 Crooke Boiiy of Man 268 Male children, .haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med, 
Wks. Voc., Conformation, the framing, fashioning, or dis- 
position of a thing. x8s7^ Sears A than, xl 93 Ever and 
everywhere body is the creation of life, and is the conform- 
ation of its instincts and affections. 

3 . The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts; form de- 
pending upon arrangement of parts ; structure, 
organization. 

‘In Anatomy it is taken for the Figure or Disposition of 
the Parts ofa Humane Body; and by some Writers in the 
Art of Pkysick, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse* (Phillips 17061. 

x^ Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xvii. 151 Many wayes of 
Coition, according to divers shapes and different conforma- 
tions. 1690 Locke Hmn. Und. 11. xxvii. § 20 A rational 
Spirit, .united to a Body of a certain Conformation of Parts. 
x^S Woodward Hat, Hist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to he such a structure and conformation of the earth. 
X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 332 A bad Conformation of 
the Lungs and Thorax commonly attended with an asthma. 
X791 Burke App. Whip Wks. VI. 55 Government wants 
amendment in its conformation. x87x Mobley FoUaire 
(1886) r The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 
1874 Boutell Arms 4r Arm. ix. 179 This conformation of 
the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. 

Conformator [a. L. con- 

formator, agent-n. from conformdre to Conform ; 
« F. is also used) ] An appa- 

ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted ; e.g. the size and shape of 
the head in order to fit it with a hat ; the pattern 
of the bust for an article of dress, 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 1888 J. Ellis Hew Chris- 
tianity ii. 53 While at a hat store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of t wo heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size. 

Conformed (k/nff rmd), ppL a. [f. Conform 
V. + -Eix] Made conformable : see also quot. 1859. 

x8s9 A. Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss,, Conformed, similar to 
another thing it is associated with or compared to; or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin to a kernel of a seed. 1882 
in Sya. Soc. Lex. 

Conformer [f. Conform v . + 

-ER 1,] One who conforms ; a conformist. 

1609 W, Sclater Threef. Preserv, (1610) E iij a. If the 
present store of Conforroers serue not, etc. 16x9 San- 
derson X2 Serm. (163a) 42 Thus haue f . , laboured to free, 
not oneiy the Conformer from all vnjust Censures ; but 
even the_ Non-confonner alseu 1625 Bp. Mountaou App. 
Caesar vii. 187 The pubHck authorized doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers unto the said doctrine of 


that Church. 1859 Mill Liberty n. 60 Conformers to com- 
monplace. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 87 Conformity 
. .and its degrading consequences to the character of a con- 
former. 

Conforming (k^Infp-imiq'), vbl, sb, [f. as prec. 
+ -ING i.j The action of tlie vb. Conform, q.v. 

a 1340 Ha.mpole Psalter xvi. i pai ere ane thurgh grace & 
confourmynge of will. 1641 Milton (1851* 206 

1‘heir scandalous and base conforming to heathenisme. 
1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj, 266 I'he upright conforming 
of subject.s actions to the laws of their rightful Superiours. 

ConfOTmiiig, ppl- a. , £f. as prec. + -ing -h] 
That conforms. 

fl. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern, 
1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. m. vi. 277 Its [the sced’s| 
specincal conforming Principle. 

2 . Complying with any usage or form ; esp. in 
Eng. Hist, with the usages of the Church of 
England. 

[1674 Hickman Hist, Qninquart. (ed. 2) 204 Not only 
Non-conforming Divine.'?, but also the most zealous Con- 
formists.] i68x Roxb. Ballads {X887P IV. 655 I’o conform- 
ing Protestants, and those that di-ssent. X732 Neal Hist. 
Puritans 1. 343 I’he body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant ana illiterate. 1890 Aihenmmn 8 Fe& 171/2 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (k^nf^-imist), [f. as prec. +-IST.] 

1 . One who conforms to any usage or practice. 

165X Baxter Inf. Bapt. iu2 A Conformist to the old 

Superstitious Ceremonies. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(ed, 2) 255 Thorouglily a Conformist to every the least , , 
Custom or Fashion amon^ the Quakers. 1754 Richardson 
Grandtson (1781) VI. xxix. 183 In my own dress, I am 
generally a conformist to the fashion. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. {1876} I. iii. no Several pliant conformists with all 
changes, 18^ Medwin Angler in Wales I, 124 He was a 
conformist of the Church of England, but rather lax in bis 
devotions. 

2 . One who conforms in matters religious or 
ecclesiastical; spec, in Eng. Hist, one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
required by the successive Acts of Uniformity, esp, 
that of 1663 ; the negative A'omonfotmtisi is now 
in more common use. 

Occasional conformist ; one who practised ‘ occasional 
conformity ' ; see Conformity 3. 

1634 Canne Hecess, Separ. {1849^ 43, I must confess that 
the (Jonformists keep much better to their grounds than 
the other do. ax64o J. Ball Aitsw. to Can i. (1642) 101 
The Conformists (1 use that Word because you are pleased 
so to speake). 1703 De Foe Shortest Way to Peace Misc. 
444 When I speak of the Church of England, I mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists. 1709 Sack everkll 
Serm. 5 Nov. 22 The Whiggs . . are Conformists in Profes- 
sion, Half-Conformists in Practice, and Non-Conformists 
in Judgment, 17x0 Let, to Hew Memb. Pari, m Select. 
Harl, Misc. (1793)568 Our occasional conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government by this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev, III. 286 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformi.st. 
xSss Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 60 In that year began the 
long .struggle between two great parties of conformists., 
the High Church party and the Low Church party. x88o 
Mrs. a. R. Ellis Sylvestra 1 1. $6 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conformists. 

3 . Collector’s uame for a moth {Xylina con* 
foj'mis\ 

x8d9 E. Newman Brit. Moths 427 The Conformist Moth. 

4 . aitrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 90 The Church of England 
hath three raaine Divisions, the Conformist, the Non-Con- 
formist and the Separatist, 1885 Manch. Exam, 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonconformist pulpits. 

t Ooiid^o‘X2iutan. Obs. [f. Conformity + -an : 
cf. puritan.'l One who advocates or practises 
conformity, a Conformist. 

x6o3 Bp. Barlow Conf. at Hampton Crt. in Phenix 
H721) 1. X79 Conformitans hang down their heads, and the 
Bishop’s men curse the Puritans. 1608 T. James Apoi, 
Wycliffz A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the Church of England- t6sat S. Ward Christ All in 
All(x627) 24 With Got, I dare boldly say, there is neither 
..Protestant nor Puritane, Couformitane or Non-conformi- 
tane. 

t Coufo’irmitaxLty a. and sb. Obs. [app. f. 
Conformitan, with suffix as in pro/estant, etc,] 

A. ac^\ Yielding compliance ; conforming- 

163a D. Lupton Land, tfj- C. carbottaJoed, etc. in Halliw, 

Ckarac. Bks. (1857'' 268 Snee is no Puritaine, for her build- 
ings are now Conformitant ; nor shee h no Separatist, fot 
they are united together. X64X Bernard Short Fienv Prelat, 
Ch. Eng. 29 The conformitant Ihiesrs (so they^ now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticall Church, 

B. sb. « Conformist. 

162X Bp. Mountagu Diatribse 85 At home we haue the 
Factionist or the Conformitant. 1628 W. Scot Apol. Harr. 
(1846) 314 A faction of Conformitants in Edinburgh en- 
grossed the Government, x66a S. Fisher A ns7v. Bp, Ganden. 
(1679) 4 The Bishop in the self-same Work wherein be 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
him, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himself. 

Conformity (kpuf/umiti), [In 15th c. con- 
formyte, -ite, a. F. conformity (14th c. Oresme) 

IV. conformitat, Sp. conformidetd, It. conformity, 
all f, L. type "^coiiformitat-em, f. conformist see 
Conform and -ity. Formerly by confusion some- 
times made into confirmity : 

c 1532 Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite & agreyng. 1556 Abp. Parker Psalter cxi, 327 His 
workes of hands be seene all truth and equytye, And his 
precepts all faythfull be in iust confirmytye. 1357 iu 
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CONFOUITB, 


CONFORMITY. 


^S^ Illust Brii Hist. (1791^ I. j,53 Whose good con- 
iirmytie and forwardnes m service.] 

1. Correspondence in form ormanner; agreement 
in character; likeness, resemblance; congiuity, 
harmony, accordance ; exact correspondence to or 
7vith a pattern in some respect or matter. 

^ri430 tr. T. ^ Kempis' Consol. 11. xii, For loue of con- 
formyte of be crosse of crist. Mulcaster PosiiionsxYvf. 
(1887) 287 So . . as there might be a conformitie betwene 
schoole and home. Trans. I, 72 The Confer- 

nnty of these Moons with our Moon. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 152 |» 9 With strict conformity to nature. 
1790 Paley Horse f aid. i. 2 The letter, without being 
genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the history. 
j8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. ii. 66 To know the 
conformity^ between the testimony and the facts. 1856 
Troude //w/. Eng. (1858) I. V. 443 The courts of the clergy 
were to fall into conformity with the secular tribunals. 
tl>. (with a and //.) A point of resemblance. 

«x639 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 182 To take a 
summary view of their Conform! tie.s. 1655 Fuller 
Hist. HI. iii. § 25 To meet in many conformities. 

2. Action in accordance with some standard, e.^, 
with_ law, order, wishes, fashion ; compliance, 
acquiescence. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 537 That his grace myght see the con- 
formyte of all his other subiectis. 1348 Order of Com- 
fmmion 2 With suche obedience and conformitie, to receiue 
this our ordinance. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. (1821) 
510 The Province, . was in so good conformity, as the civill 
Justice.. had as currant pas.sage as in any of the former 
years of Peace. 1754 Richardson Grandison VI. liii. 339 
We see what you can do ; Your conformity is enough for me. 
1851 Helps Friends in C, I. 32, I think your taking dress 
as an illustration of extreme conformity is not bad. 
b. (with tz and//.) 

1566 Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref I. xlvUi. 520 Their dili- 
gence and conformities herein. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. 
Stick V. 105 Her well-bred conformities. 


c. to unto) a specified standard. 

1643 Declar. Lords ^ Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. 
(1721) V. 45 The Priviledges of Parliament, which the 
Contrivers, .profess all Conformity unto. 1658 Bramhall 
Consecr. Bps. vii. 154 Their Conformity to the Roman 
Religion. 1833 Robertson Semt. Ser. iii. xii. 141 It is not 
conformity to a creed that is here required, but aspiration 
after a state. 1868 Stanley JVestm. Abb. ii. 86 Elizabeth's 
conformity to the ancient Ritual. 

3 . spec. Conformity in worship, adherence to the 
form of religion legally established or publicly 
recognized ; in £n^. Bist. compliance with the rites, 
discipline, and doctrine of the Church of England, 
as prescribed by the various Acts of Uniformity, 
particularly that of 1662. 

Occasional conformity', a phrase applied after 1700 to 
the practice of persons who, in order to qualify themselves for 
office, in accordance with the Corporation and Test Acts, 
received the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England, and afterwards during their office were present 
at any dissenting meeting for worship. Against this a bill, 
introQueed in 1703, was passed in 1711. 

x63z \iiile\ Course of Conformitie. 1629 Petit. Confonnisi 
Clerm {MSS. St. Paper Office^ Dorn. Serv. Chas. /, cli. 
45), I desire not to be released from conformitie. 1661 
Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IL 76 The Act for universal 
Conformity will, within this day or two, be brought in. 
x66x-3 Pepys Diary 21 Mar., A proviso that my Lord 
Chancellor would have brought into the Bill for Conformity, 
that it shall be in the power of the Kin§, when he sees fit, 
to dispense with the Act of Conformity. ^ 1684 Otway 
A tkeist I, i, I love Conformity, which is going to Church 
once a month, well enough. 1703 Sir H. Mackworth 
(title), Peace at Home; or a Vindication of the Proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, on a Bill for preventing 
Danger from occasional Conformity. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 423 During the short reign of Edward, con- 
formity was not pressed. 

atirib. vjxx Swift Lett. (1767) III. 269 A letter from a 
great presbyterian parson . . complaining how their friends 
had betrayed them by passing this Conformity Bill. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in x'Mk C. I. i. 37 Its attitude towards the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. 

f b. Conformists as a body. Obs. 

J 67 Z P. Henry Diaries ^ Lett. (1882) 247 All or most of 
the Conformity have said, etc. 

1 4 . Symmetry of formation, congruity of parts. 
Obs. rare. 


X607 Walkington opt. Glass iii. (1664) 41 Seeing in his 
Body so great Deformity, he. .would have averred, that in 
his Soul there was no great Conformity. 


5 . Phrases, a. In conformity with : in agreement, 
accordance, or harmony with ; in compliance with. 

4:1368 CovERDALE Let. to C. Hubert yN\i%. VL. 508 In 
conformity with the mutual friendship which exists between 
us. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 289 These [tides]., in 
such exact conformity with the motions of the moom 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 113 The House ought, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, to adjourn over the Easter 
holidays. 1883 Law Rep. 23 Chanc. Div. 730 In conformity 
with the above notice Rumney caused an appearance to be 
entered within eight days of service.^ 

b. In conformity to : according to (a standard, 
rule, or pattern), in obedience to, as required by, 
in compliance with. (Now less usual.) 

1628 Bp. W. Bedell in Abp. Usshers Lett. {1686) 402 A 
form [drawn].. in conformity to two instruments. i6sx 
Nicholas Papers (1886 1 I. 271 In conformity to the 
practise and example of my predecessors. x66o R. Coke 
Power <5* Snhj. 84 The doing it in conformity to Gods com- 
mand, as he hath supernaturally revealed himself. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 133 The wells, and springs, .rise and 
fall, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning of the 
nioon. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre iv. Trained in conformity 


to her position and prospects. 1873 Hamerton Tntell. Life 
^v. (1876) 69 la strict conformity to their own theories, 

0. BUI of Conformity {Law). 

A bill which an executor or administrator, who finds the 
affairs of his testator or intestate so much involved that he 
cannot safely administer the estate, except under the direc- 
tion of the Court of Chancery,^ files against the creditors 
generally, for the purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and obtaining a final decree settling the order and payment 
of the assets. (Wharton Law Diet.) 

t ConfoTmly, adv. Ohs. [f. Cokfokm a. 4- 
-LT ‘i - : cf. earlier E. conformemenii\ In a conform- 
ing manner ; conformably. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 48 They wolde lyven 
conformely To goddes plesaunce. 1644 Milton Jndgm. 
Bucer (1851) 342 Sutabiy and conformly to their so large 
and clear understanding, a 1734 North Exam. in. vi. § 14 
(1740) 433 He lived conformly to the Religion and Laws of 
his Kingdom. 

t Confo’rmness. Obs.-^ [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Conformability. 1730-6 in Bailey ifolio). 

Confort, earlier form of Comfoet v. and sh. 
[=»L. confort-are, F. conforter, conforf], found also 
in all the derivatives of ME. age, Oonfortable, 
Confortation, Oonfortative, Conforter, Con- 
fortive, Confortress, and in the following obso- 
lete words : 

t Confortant, a. Obs. rare-'^. [a. OF. con- 
fortant (a. and sb. ) auxiliary, pr. pple. of conforter 
to Comfoet.] Abetting, supporting. 

1450 Impeachm. Dk. Suffolk in Paston Lett. I. 102 
Falsly and trayterously adherent, aidant, and confortant to 
your grete enenieys and adversaries. 

tConfortate, Obs. [f. L. conform- ppl. 
stem of confortdre to CoMFOET, q.v.] trans. To 
strengthen ; =« Comfoet v, 3 . 

^ x^x French Distill, vi. (1651) 195 Which, .is confortated 
in its vertue. 

t Confo'rtatory, a. and sb. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
med.I.,. confortdtdri-us, i. confortdtor strengthener, 
Comfoetee : see -ory.] A. adj. Strengthening. 
B. sb. A strengthening message, application, etc. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv, 2^9 (R.) His . . aim is, in 
this close of his epistle, to leave behind him a strengthening 
confortatory unto the whole Church. 

t Confo'rtatrice. Obs. [ad. med.L. "^con- 
fortdirix, -teem, fem. of confortdtor Comfoetee, 
with F. type of the suffix.] * Comporteess. 

13x6 PvNSON Life Si. Birgette in Myrr. our Ladye p. liv, 
She was the maystres of thappostellys, the confortatryce 
of martyrs. 

t Conforture. Ohs. rare, [see -ure.] Strength- 
ening, support. 

c 147s Partenay 4149 Our Lord Gaffray gyf aid and con- 
forture. 

Confoimd (k^nfau-nd), v. Forms : 3-7 con- 
fund(e, 4 -fonde, (connfomid), 4-7 oonfounde, 

5 -fowiid(e, 4- confound. Fa. pple. con- 
founded ; also 6 confounden, 6-7 confound. 
[ME. a. OF. confond-re. confund-re, AF. con- 
found-re (*Pr. confondre^ It, confondere)x—'L. 
confund-^re to pour or mingle together, mix up, 
confuse, confound, f. con- + fund^re to pour. Con- 
fuse, confused, were in early use passive participles 
of confound', for the historical relation, see note 
to Confuse v. 

(OF, un, on, regularly gave early ME. late ME. and 
mod. oun, own : cf. abound, round, astound^ compound^ 
redound, sound, noun, crown, renown, etc.)] 

1 . trans. To defeat utterly, discomfit, bring to 
ruin, destroy, overthrow, rout, bring to nought (an 
adversary). Obs. ot arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7982 (Cott.) [David] Thoght on his fas 
philistiens . . Gladli walde he h^m confund \later MSS. 
confounde]. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 170 Wilde 
fire J>ei kast, he kyng to confound. ? 4 1400 Morte Arth. 
1153 Allas ! we are lorne, ray lorde es confundede, Over 
fallene with a fende ! c 1475 RoMf Coih,ear 875 Thow art 
ane Sarazine . . For to confound our Christin men, that 
counteris sa kene. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 Archimedes 
..vtterly confounded the Romaine Nauye. 1631 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Turn Fort, Wheel Wks. (1848) 22 Sloops, 
punts, and lighters seventy-eight confounded, Six thou- 
sand men ta’en prisoners, many wounded. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah III. vi. 331 [Sennacherib] having all his Army soon 
after confounded from heaven. 1795 Southey loan of A rc 
I. 73 Lest He in wrath confound me. 

b. To overthrow, defeat, or bring to nought (a 
scheme, plan, hope, etc.). 

C131S Shorekam 1 12 Wanne love hys here preye, A 1 for 
to confundy. 1393 Gower Conf I. 13 Every werke as it is 
founded Shall stonde, or elles be confounded, xs3a Bk, 
Com. Prayer, Litany, Confound theyr deuyses. c 1740 
Carey God save the King ii. Confound their politicks, Frus- 
trate their knavish tricksi. On him our hopes are fix'd, O 
save us all ! X850 Maurice Mor. 4 r Met. Philos. I. i. § i, 

6 God confounded the rebellious scheme. 1890 Garnett 
Life of Milton xx. 42 The Civil War confounded his [Mil- 
ton's] anticipations of leisurely composition. 

f c. To destroy the purity, beauty, or usefulness 
of; to spoil, corrupt. Obs. 

c X420 Pallad, cm Husb, in. 815 Of peres wyne is made . . 
Yit somer wol it soure and so confounde. 2548 Hall 
Chron. 124 By this mariage, the quenes bloud was con- 
founded. i68x Trial S. CoUedge 71 You have confounded 
the Gospel. 4x734 North Lives (1826^ III. 135 Their 
snioke and dust, .confounded all his good furniture. 


t d. To demolish, smash. Ohs. rare, 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcvii. 687 Bearynge great 
maiettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

J- e. To waste, consume, spaid. Obs. 

1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, i. iiL 100 He did confound the 
best part of an houre In changing hardiment with great 
Glendower. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 399 His very 
Prodigality alone would have confounded more Money in a 
few Years than the whole Roman Empire could have., 
supply'd. 

2. In curses or imprecations, used in the im- 
perative 3 rd pers. sing, as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for ^ bring to perdition ^ Since 1700 con- 
sidered a milder form of imprecation, and vaguely 
associated with other senses. 

c X330 R, Brunne Chron. (iSio) 265 Wales wo Jjc be ! ]je 
fende he confound I c 14S9 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
223 God confounde me, yf I sawe ever ony e’V'yH doon by 
hym. 4 1533 Ld. Berners Huon. liii. 180 A, false faynted 
hert, Mahounde confounde the ! 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen, VI, 
IV. i. 123 Confounded be your strife, And perish ye with 
your audacious prate. 1607 — Timon i, i. 247 Traffickes 
thy God, and thy God confound thee 1 1649 Cromwell 
Lett. 17 Sept. (Carlyle), One of them was heard to say .. 
‘God damn me, God confound me ; I burn, I burn,’ 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, n. Confound your made dishes .. 
I’m for plain eating. Ibid, iv, Whether the next be an 
izzard, or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 1836 Makryat 
Midsk. Easy xviii. Why, confound the fellow., so you 
were a pickpocket, were you? 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mir- 
bridge I. x, ‘Confound her impudence’, muttered Sir 
Richard. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi, Humph ! You are 
looking in very good health, at any rate. Confound you ! 

3. To discomfit, abash, put to shame, ashame. 
(Almost always in passim.) Chiefly Scriptural. 

<rx290 S. Eng. Legendary I. 249/307 Ich habbe i-hoped 
bat ich i-confundet ne beo. 4 X340 Hampole Psalter r.\. x 
Here is vile pride of men confoundid. 1382 Wyglif 
2 Sam. xix. 5 Thou hast confoundid to day the cheeris of 
alle thi servauntis. — Ps.^ xxx[i]. i In thee, Lord, I hopide ; 
I shal not be confoundid in to withouten ende [i6xi let me 
neuer be ashamed]. 4 1335 F isher Wks. 402 O my god I 
am confounden and ashamed to lyft vp my face vnto thee. 
1379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. June 63 They drewe abacke, as 
halfe with shame confound. X609 Bible (Douay") 2 Sam. x, 
5 The men were confounded very fowly, and David com- 
manded them: Tary in Jericho, til your beard be growen. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix, 1064 Silent, and in face Confounded 
long they sate, as struck’n mute. 11^4 Kingsley Westm. 
Serm. vii. 71 What is this which the Psalmist and prophets 
call being confounded; being put to shame and confusion 
of face ? 

fb. To discomfit in argument, silence, confute 
(a person, or a statement, opinion, etc.). Obs. 

1382 'N\cuji Acts ix. 22 Forsotne Saul . . confoundide the 
Jewis that dwelliden at Damask, and affermyde that this 
IS Crist. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Seynt Augustyn was 

. . ryght appert in confundyng heretykes. ^ a 1333 Ridley 
Wks. 16 The plain words of St. Paul, which doth mani- 
festly confound this fantastical invention. 1726 Cavallier 
Mejn. 1. TO She would dispute. .with the Missionaries., 
and would often confound them. 

4. To throw into confusion of mind or feelings; 
so to surprise and confuse (a person) that he loses 
for the moment his presence of mind, and dis- 
cernment what to do. (Expressed colloquially by 
dtimfound, flabbergast, CtQ.i) 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih, v, iii. 154 Now am I confounded 
by a more harde doute pzxx I was. X393 Gower Conf. I. 
146 What straunge mater he might use The knightes wittes 
to confounde. a 1355 Ridley Wks. 5 Many things con- 
found the weak memory. x6xi Bible Acts li. 6 The mul- 
titude . . were confounded, because that euery man heard 
them speake in his owne language. 1682 N. O. Boileau’s 
Lutrin iv. 95 Pale and dumb he stood, like one con- 
founded. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 193 T» 3 He was , , 
so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng II. 593 The tidings of the flight 
reached London. The king’s adherents were confounded- 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 135 This difficulty for a 
long time quite confounded me. 

■fb. To confuse in the brain with liquor. Obs. 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711)55 Some strong People 
shall be confounded with a very few Glasses of Wine, 

5. To throw (things) into confusion or disorder ; 
« Confuse v. 3 . 

XSS3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 He found all 
thinges confounded & out of ordre. x6ii Bible Gen. xi. 7 
Let vs go downe, and there confound their language. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii, 996 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. 17x2 Heakne Collect. IIL 
363 Wanley quite confounded the Library, and put ail 
things into Disorder. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. ii. v. 
230 He believed that Newman’s methods of reasoning con- 
founded his perceptions of truth. 

6 . To mix up or mingle so that the elements 
become difficult to distinguish or impossible to 
separate; *= Confuse z/. 4 . 

1538 Starkey England in You schal . . confounde the 
nobyllys and the commynys togeddur . . that ther schal be 
no dyfferens betwyx the one and the other. 13^3 Shaks. 
Rich. II, IV. i. 141 Tumultuous Wanes Shall Kmne with 
Kinne, and Kinde with Kinde confound. 1658 Rowland 
Moufefs Tkeai. Ins. 917 The fourth, .is gathered and con- 
founded from all these trees, so that it hath a mixt color . . 
and consistence^ 1779 Johnson Let. Mr, Thrale 23 June, 
I came by it [the money] in a very uncommon manner, and 
would not confound it with the rest. 1863 Lyell Antig. 
Man 2 The remains, .may have subsequently been mingled 
..and confounded together in one and the same deposit. 

7. To mix iu idea, erroneously regard or treat 
as identical, fail to distinguish : «= Confuse v. 5 . 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. iii. (1588) 139 At an Affray, 
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Assault, or Batterie (for now I wilt with other men confound 
those names). i6io A. Cooke Pope Joan in HarL Misc, 
(Malh.) IV. 46 This man seemeth to confound him with 
Benedict the Third. 1685 Robinson in CVrn (1848) 

X33 S^ing: that you contounded the two species together. 
1^7 G* Catedonia. I. i. i, 7 To confound the 

Celts with the Scythians- 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 
(1882) 467 He [James] chose to confound Puritanism with 
Presbyterianism. 

CoiS.foil*aidal)lej a, rare, [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to be confounded. 

18x3 W.^ Taylor Eng, Synony7}ts (1856) 44 Tractate., 
abridged into tract.. becomes confoundable with iinother 
tract, from iracinsy region. 1849 Mss. Carlyle Lett, 11 . 
57 Carpet-bags being so confoundable. 

Ooilfoil2lded (k/nfairnded), ///. a, [f. prec. vb. 
■f - edL Its use as an adj and even as a passive 
pple. in early times was rare, confuse, confused 
being used instead.] 

1 . Discomfited, abashed, put to shame or mental 
confusion ; confused, disordered, etc. : see the verb. 

1362 Langl. P, pi, a, XI, 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
iv, r. confus, confuse] he couthe not mele. a X375 Joseph 
Jr/m. 404 pe gref is oure childre; What wol bi-falle her-of 
and [=if] we ben confoundet. 1572 Killigrew Let, in Tytler 
Hist, Scot. (1864) III. 421 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. 1665 Pepys Diary 5 Oct. , Our confounded business of 
prisoners, and sick and wounded seamen, wherein, he and 
we are so much put out of order. 1678 Cudwokth IntelL 
Syst. 378 Heraclitus was no Clear but a Confounded Philo- 
sopher, 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic t. iv. (1840) 106 They 
were confounded in their accounts. 

2 . Applied by way of execration to any person 
or thing strongly objected to : see Confound 2. 

16152 H. Bell tr. Lnther's TaUe-t, Such confounded 
and wicked pranks have the Popes plaid. 1712 Adeuson 
Sped, No. 511 r I Those dear confounded Creatures, Women. 
1731 Swift On his Death, He was a most confounded tory. 
18x9 Byron Jztan i. c. Some confounded escapade. 183s 
Marryat Jac. Faith/, xlv, There will be no muskets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe clay. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, That’s his impudence— that’s his 
confounded, impudence. 1834 F. E. Smedley //, Caver- 
dale*s C. Ivi, Those confounded newspapers are sure to get 
hold of the affair. 

lb. as adv. « Confoundedly. (Cf. damned.) 
1709 De Foe Life Eozeiii (if i^) I. 45, I was confounded 
mad to see a Rival enjoy [it]. 1729 Swift Jmi. Mod, Lady, 
Was it not confounded hard? a x8o6 Kirkb White Pern, 
<x8xi) 11. 240, I am a confounded proud fellow at bottom. 

Confoimdedly (k^afaumdedli), adv, [f. prec. 

-I--LY 2 .] 

1 1 . In a perplexed or confused manner. Oh. 

167a H. More Brie/ Reply 32 So perplextly and con- 
foundedly does he speak. 

2 , In a ‘confounded’ manner j cursedly, deuc- 
edly, detestably : see prec. 2. 

1694 Echaro Plautus 109 Your own Servant has bubl'd 
ye confoundedly. 1712 Budgell Spect. No. 506 F 14 You 
talk most confoundedly silly. 1836 Marryat Midsh, Easy 
(X863’) 158 Ned, you are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
186s Dickens Mut, Fr, i, iii, This is a confoundedly out-of- 
the-way place. 

Couibu'udedness. rare, [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confounded. 

i6^i Bp. Hall Humble Remonstr,, Of the same 
strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness. x64x 
— Answ. to Vind, Smeciymzmus 90 The self-confounded- 
nesse you impute to me. 1659 H. More Immori, Soul 
(16621 23 Confoundedness and stupidity. 

CoufOTiSlder (k^nfau-ndsi). [f. Confound + 
-Ea : prob. going back to an AF.co?zfoJzdour== 0 ¥. 
confondeur.] One who confounds: a. One who 
ruins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomfits, etc. 

140X Pol. Poems (1859) II. 45 ’Thou seist we ben confound- 
ers of prelates and of lordes. xs *5 Barclay Egloges i. [i 570) 
A vj/a Of Saint Peters, or Christes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
he founders, but confoundens many, 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, N. Tell you? Wliy, sir, are you 
my confe.ssvOr? R. I will be your confounder, if you do 
not. [Draws a dagger.l 1670 Eachard Cotit. Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies. 1847 De Quincey Seer, 
Societies Wks. VI. 247 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the conqueror, to confound the grim confounder. 

b. One who causes conftision or disorder, who 
confuses distinctions, etc. 

*739 R. Boll tr, Dedekmdud Grobianus Not Founder, 
yet Confounder of the Feast, XTOX-xSas D'Israeli Cur, 
Lit. (1858) III. 73 This confounder of words was himself 
confounded hy twelve answers by non-jurors. 

^ t Co^oumderess. Ods,-^ [f. prea -f -ess : 
in OF. confonderesse, funderesse fern, of con- 
fondeur.] A female confounder. 

1509 Barclay Ship 0/ Fools (1874) II. 104 Pouerte . . 
Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of vyce [e<L 1570 con- 
founderess], 

Coufoimdin^ (k/nfau-ndiq), vhl, sh. [f. Con- 
found + -INO C] The action of the verb Confound. 

CX450 Lonelich Grail xxxviii. 88 Vppon ]>e wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owten Confowndyng. 1370 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 57 The confounding of companies breedeth 
confusion of good maners. 1661 J. Stephens Procurations, 
But thats confounding, and not extinguishment, xto 
Emerson Repres. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 332 A 
confounding of planes. 1889 T. Kerslake in Athenmum 
zf Apr. 539/2 This mischievous confounding of. .terms. 
Coufo’d^nding’, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ING- 2 .] 
That confounds ; destroying, confusing, perplexing, 
amazing, etc, : see the verb. 

IS97 Daniel Civ. Wares v. Ivi, The touch of a confound- 
ing flame, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 310 In this 
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confounding age, wherein so much was demolished and 
aliened, a 17x1 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wk.s. 1721 I L X07 
A confounding shame. 1861 Dickens (1880) II. 156 
The noise was so utterly confounding. 

Confotl’Sidiligly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a confounding manner ; perplexingly, amazingly. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, in. xix. (tyis) 220 No Pheno- 
menon . . has more confoundingly astonished and amazed me. 
167s Howe Lwing 7 >/;x//^Wks, (1834' 3^ A reason of mighty 
force, and confoundingly demonstrative.^ 1865 Dickens 
Mzet. Fr. 11. i, Confoundingly perplexing jumble. 

Confourme, obs. form of Confoem. 

t Confra'ct, v. Obs, [f. L. cotifract-, ppl, stem 
of CQnfHztgJre to break in pieces, f. con- + frattgSre 
to break.] To break to pieces, crush. 

1609 J. Davies CArisPs Cross in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) I. 
231 Hisvaines and nerues, that channelize his blood, By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

t CoXL£ra''ct, a,, Obs, [ad, L. confract-us, pa. 
pple. : see prec. (It might ^oxtioT confr acted, 

Completely broken, crushed- (Ussed as a pa. ppje.) 

1647 H. More Soitg 0/ Smd iii. 1. ix, The body being into 
dust confract. 

t Co2lfra*ctioil. Obs. [ad. L. confractim-em, 
n. of action f. confring^ei see prec.] Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash ; crushing. 

1541 R. Copland Gztydozl s Quest Chirurg. (1579) 43 The 
confraction that than after ensue in the membres. 1609 
Bible (Douay) PIos. xiii. 13 He .shal not stand the confrac- 
tion of the children. 1646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 26 Such a 
confraction . . as shivers it all in pieces. 1650 Bxerc. cone. 
Usurped Pozuers 46 To fall with the greater confraction. 
1873 Scudamore Notilin Buck. 585 I’he first supposed allu- 
sion to [the Commixture] occurs in the Exposiiio Brevis 
ascribed to S. Germanus of Paris (a.d. 555). .‘The Confrac- 
tion and Commi-xture of the Body of the Lord 

t CoufragO'se, Oh, [ad. L,. confragas m 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confrmgtre (see prec.) 
and fragos-us, from stem frag- of fratighe to 
break : see -OSE.] Rough with breaks, or shattered 
parts ; broken. 

1634 F-velyn Diary (1827) I. 72 In y*' most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes. 

1 | CoHfipairy (k^nfrewri). Ohs. Forms : 6~8 
-frary, *i -frery, 8 -frairy. [a. OF. cenfrairie, 
coiifrarie (13th c. in Littr^) « Pr. confrairia, Cat. 
canfraria, med.L. confrairia, a Romanic deriv. of 
conf rater, F. cmfrbre : see Confbere.] A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religious .society, etc. j 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

1535 Ld. Berners Froiss, 11. clxxii. [clxviii.] 514 No man 
myght entre into that confraiy or company.^ XS9<5 Danett 
tr. Comines 30^ The Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Coiifrairies. 1605 Verstegan Dec. intetl, (1634) 224 
Ihe ^ilds or confreries. Ibid. viii. (1628)258 There were of 
old time . , certaine companies or confraries of men called 
Glides. ^ 1766 Smollett Trav. 242 The confrairies are 
fraternities of devotees who enlist them selves under the 
banners of some particular Saints. 

!i Ooiif^*ter« Obs. [a. med.L. confrater : see 
Confrere.] A member of a brotherhood, 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus, ir, 24 [They] will not stick© to 
sweare, and take on (as the other their confraters before). 
a x66x Fuller Worthies n. 348 The old Bead -house in that 
Town, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
1691 tr. Emiliannds Obs. Journ. Naples 233, I told this 
French Father, That the Monks his Confraters had done 
well, etc, 

Co3ifirateTii.al, a. [f. Con- + Fraternal: 
cf. confrere.'] Of or like a confrere ; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 3/x A man so simply gentle, and 
unallected, .an anthor so uni^otistical and confratemal. 

OonjEiratemil^ (k^rnfratSuniti). [ad. F. con- 
fraUmiti (14th c. in Littrd) or med.L. confrater- 
nitas : see Confratee and Fraternity.] 

1 . A brotherhood ; an association of men united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild J esp. a brotherhood devoted to some par- 
ticular service religious or charitable. 

c 147S Partenay Prol. 39 He was of hys confratwnite. 
160X Holland Pliny II. 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 
seuenth confraternitie of potters. 2654 H. L'Estrange 
Chas. I (16551 xio The Lord Maior with his confraternity of 
Aldenuen. x688 H. Wharton EniAus. Ch. Rome 87 We 
may hope to see erected an holy Confraternity of Catholick 
Chimney-sweepers. 1854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 11. L 132 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity, 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. II. xix. 196 First 
came militaiy ; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting, 
b. loosely. Body, fraternity, clan. 

X872 Sfurgeon Treas. Dm* Ps. Ex. 5 He prays . . against 
the entire confraternity of traitors. 1885 Miss Braddon 
Wyliard’s Weird II, 17 Unappeasable hatred . . against . . 
the whole confraternity of men-milEners. 

2 . Brotherly union or communion. 

x68o Morden Geog. Red,, Germany (1685) 127 By vertue 
of a Onferternity made between those princes in the year 
1554* *7^ Robertson C^. V, III. xi. 331 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity which had long united their families. 
1837 FrasePs Mag. XVI. 4x5 [They] admitted the other 
sect to confraternity. 

Ooui&ateirxdssaMoil (k^nfrsertomoiz^-Jan). [n. 
of action f. assumed vb. *confratemize : cf. con- 
fratemiiy, etc., and fratemizei\ Fraternization 
together, recognition of each other as brethren. 

FrasePs Mag* XXL 159 This is a very striking con- 


fraternisation. 1863 Con/ess. Ticket -o/Leave Man 55 Too 
late to secure his confraternisation. 

t€OBfray% Oh. [f. C0N- -f Fiiay; after L, 
confriedre to rub together.] trans. To rub together. 

c 1420 Fallad. on Hztsb. iv. 196 With oil Sabyne enoynte 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem theriu confray. 

Confrere (k^hfrgr, Also 6 confreer, 

7 -frier. [ML- confrere {gi. frere. Friar), a. F. 
confrere (T3tli c. in Littre)~Pr. confraire, Cat 
confrare, Sp. co{:ti)frade. It. confrate, med.L. con- 
f rater, f. con- together with -^ fdter brother. As a 
naturalized Eng. word (of which the pronunciation 
would now be kfnfriwj or -froi-er) it appears to 
have become obs. in 17th c, ; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod* 
French, and is usually written confrire.] 
f 1. A fellow-member of a fraternity, religious 
order, college, guild, etc., a colleague in office. 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron. xm. xvi. 227 That come in Scotland 
wyth confrere, The kyng of Inglandis tresorere. C1464 
Padon Lett. No. 496 11. 170 Your confrery.s of this holy 
Ordre. 1540 Ad 32 l/en, VIII, c- 24 Any of his bretherne 
or confreres of the hospitall . . of saint John of Jerusalem, 
1600 Holland Livy iii. xxxii, 109 C. Horatius Pulvillus . . 
in whose roome the Augurs this coufreers chose C. Veturus. 
163X Wkever Attc. Fun, Mon. 113 None of the Brethren 
or Confriers of the said Religion, .should be called Knighu 
of the Rhode.*?. x688 R. Hol.mk Armoury in, s’s/z A.* 
Companion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knight. 

I) 2 . A fellow-memljcr of a learned profession, 
scientific body, or the like. [From mod.F.] 

17S3 Torriano Sore 'Throats iii The Dissertation of M. 
Chomel, our Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous sore 
Throats. X764 Bevis in Phil. 'Trans. LV. 130 Fatlier Ik>s. 
chowick . . sent me a very high character of his confrere’s 
. . assiduity, and abilitie.s for astronomical observation!?. 
X876 Holland Scv. Oaks xxiv. 33a Mr. Belcher , . turned 
the cold shoulder to hk confreres. _ x8Sx Dr. Gheisi 184 
Without handicapping our confreres in this way. 

Confrey, obs. var. of Comfri^y, the plant. 
Confriar, in mod. Diets. confricr, Confrere. 
f CoTlfricate, V. Ohs. [ad, L. confriedt-, ppl. 
stem of confriedre to rub together, f. con- yfriedre 
to rub.] trans. To rub (muliiallyk 
1638 Rawley tr. Bacon* s Li/e .V Death (1630’! 45 Exercise 
(by which the Parts confiicate and chafe theui!?elves!* 

t Confrication (k^nfrikei-J.m). Ohs. [ad. D. 
confriedtion-em, n. of action from confriedre : see 
prec. (So in mod.F. >] Knbbing together, friction. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 23 (MS. B.) pat |>e ende of be 
bony.s . . .scholde ban a softere confricatioun in here jimttes. 
*594 Mirr. /W/ty <1^991 X99 Which by confrication moueth 
the appetite and de iire. x^^v Gale Cri. Gentiks II. iii, 19 
Confrication.s : for those vain Sophists mutually niblied each 
other, like scabbed sheep. Cx79S“8 in T. M aurick Hindostan 
(1820) I. 1. xiii, 514 From ine violent confrication of all 
which a mging fire was produced.] 

tConiMction. Ohs. [f. Con- - i* FraernoN : L. 
had frictio and friedtio, but eonfriedtio only.] *• prec. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (16531 269 ConfricCion . . 
by which pulverable things, with the rubbing of the fingers 
. . are quickly levigated. 1650 Charlktoh I 'aradoxes 86 A 
needle . . invigorated by the confriction of a loadstone, 
Confrier, obs. var. of Confrere (religious), 
t Coafd'gerate, Ohs. rare-K [ad. ppl. 
stem of assumed L. '^confrlgerarOi t con- +fr$gerdre 
to cool] To make very cold. 

X609 J. DAXtES Chris fs Cross 16 (D.) He shaking in a 
feauer-fft, While the cold aire Kk wound!? confrigerates. 

Con:&OXLt (kpnfnpmt), v. [a. F. confrante-r m 
same senses, —Pr. and Sp. confrontar. It. con- 
frontare, med.L. confrontdri (12 th c.), f, L. c&m- 
together -^front-em forehead, face. Cf, Affront.] 
f 1 . intr. To adjoin with a mutual frontier ; to 
border upon (also against ^ Oh* [med.L. con- 
frontdri cum, F. conf router «,] 
x6ox Holland I, X13 Phrygia .. confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. x6ix Seeed Thmt. Gt, 
Bni. xiii. (1614) 25/1 The North [of Sussex] confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent . .Wiltshire, .upon the West, is confronted 
against partly by Glocester, and the rest by Somersetshire. 
x6x 4 [see Confronting ppl. a.], 

2 . trans. To stand or come in front of (any one') ; 
to stand or meet facing, to face. (Often with a 
shade of sense 5.) Also fg, of things. 

exsSS Regent Murray in TI. Campbell Love-ldt. Mmy 
Scots (1824) App, 46 February.. 9, she confronted the 
ing and my Lord of Halyruidhouse. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, 
V. ii. ^67 We foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit : Heere they stayed an houre And talk'd apace. 
1863 Holland Lett, Joneses xi. 159 Many a man on reach- 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the great problem 
of his life. *883 G. Lloyd Ehb ^ Ftow II. 98 ‘She was con- 
fronted by Frank’s original crayon sketch of her. 
b. To front or face in situation. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie o/God 299 Magna Greexa . . 
confronteth the Hadriatique sea. x6xi Coryat Crudities 
{1776) L 220 ’’.rhere are two very goodly and sumptuous 
rowes of building, .which doe confront each other. 

3 . esp. To face in hostility or defiance ; to pre- 
sent ahold front to, stand against, oppose. Ut. and fg. 
^ Shaks. Tit. A, XV. iv, 3 Was euer seene An Emperour 
in Rome thus ouerbome, Troubled, Confronted thus. 1697 
Drydbn Mneid v. 637 He spoke, and then confronts the 
bull. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 245 This [i, e. Difficulty] it has 
been the glory of the great masters in all the arts to con- 
front, and to overcome. X840 Macaulay Clive 48 The little 
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band Frencbmen, who alone ventured to confront the 
English. 1848 - HzsL Ettg, L 91 John Hampden . . had 
the courage to step forward, to confront the whole power of 
the government. 

b. To face as accuser or as a witness in a trial. 

1580 Sidney J. h He seeing himself confronted by so many, 

went not to denial. 1681 Trial S. Colled^e 103 Ld. Chief 
Is this man sworn ? Mr. Att.Gen.Y^s. L.C J 
Now call Bolron to confront him. 1737 Hist. ofClorana 
I chmlenge you to confront me, to prove our Innocence. 
2767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 461 An Irish officer . . 
would have confronted me at last, that I had never been 
there at all. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. ii. 377 Mr. 
Hastings, instead of choosing to confront his accuser. .re« 
sisted enquiry. 

c. fig. Said of things. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), The East and West churches did both 
confront the Jews and concur with them. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1637) p His devise . . that Tyranne Custome hath so 
confronted that it will never be admitted. 1713 Derham 
Phys.fi'heol. iii. iv. (R,), It is litter .. to be . . jealous of our 
own judgment, when it thus confronteth infinite wisdom. 
1736 Butler n. vii. Wks. 1874 1. 253 This evidence 
may be confronted by historical evidence on the other side. 
intr. against.') rare. 

t6j2 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin’s 58 Let Leo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Pontificians. 
1643 O. Man’s Mori. v. 40 Now. .to resolve all occurrent 
Objections thereon, as shall confront. 

4 i. trans. To bring together face to face ; to bring 
(a person) face to face witk (a person or thing) ; 
esfi an accused and his accusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

1627 Lisanderfy Cal. vii. 112 Berontus being come ..was 
, . confronted with Clarinda. 1678 tr. Gaya’s A ri o/JVar n. 
4T [The Provost Marshal] brings in Inditements, interro- 
gates and confronts the witnesses. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Taller No. 103 p 10 Confronting him with several Witnesses. 
1783 Burke Rep. Ajff'airs India Wks. XL 130 When and 
where the parties might be examined and confronted. 1843 
Prescott Mexico vi. ii. (18641 342 When his forces were one 
day confronted with those of the enemy. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 527 To send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) face to face or side by side 
with another for purposes of comparison, etc. 

1613 R. C. Table Alpk. (ed. 3\ Confront., oppose, compare 
one to another. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 92 Con- 
fronting, and parallelling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the otfals and sweepings of antiquity. 1790 Paley 
Harm Paul, i 5 To enable us . . to confront them [different 
accounts] one with another. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
174 The old order of things makes so poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. 

5 . To cause to front, to place (a thing) fronting 
or facing to. 

1848 J. H. Nevvman Loss find Gain 368 He still con- 
fronted it [a crucifix] to Dr. Kitchens, wlxile he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens’s reach. 

t b. To set in contrast or opposition to. Ohs. 

1649 Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 26 ‘ A casting off the 
•works of darkness *. . to it he confronts ‘ making provision 
for the flesh', Lady’s Call. i. § 2. 12 After the men- 

tion of all the exquisit and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is confronted to them. 

tC02l£r0‘nt, sb. Ohs. [In 17th c. f. Coni’uont 
V. (cf. It. confrontd) ; the 15 th c. instance suggests 
an OF. or med.L. form.] 

1 . Frontier, boundary, confine, rare. 

0x430 Lydg. Bochas iv. xi. (1554) no a, In the confronte 
of the lond of Phenice. 

2 . The act of facing or confronting ; a face-to- 
face encounter ; an affront. 

c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. i. 338 With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us ; so we are ready To their confront. 
c x6x6 Fletcher Q. of Corinth iil i, To countenance us in 
the confronts and affronts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Euphanes. a 1670 Hacket Abp, 
Williams ii. (1692) 187 A confront no less outragious than if 
they had given him battle. 1681 Trial S, Colledge 74, I 
have had great confronts about you since you went away. 

3 . The position of facing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, which upon confront or facing stands 
athwait or diagonially unto the other. 

f OoufstO’Ikt&ige, Surveying. Ohs. rare“~^» [f. 
Confront 27. + -age ; after frontage^ A species 
of ^ boundage ’ ; the having a common frontage. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. ii. 49 Simple 
Poundage is Gonfrontage and Collaterage . Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Passiue, headed, faced, etc. 

(ktfnfr2?’ntan. rare. [f. CONFRONT 
v. ^ -Ah.] The action of confronting. 

1884 Manck. Exam. 22 Mar. 5/r Our sudden confrontal 
with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (kf?nfn?nt(^*j9n). [n, of action 
f. Confront, conesp. to med.L. confrontatio (12th 
c. in Du Cange), F. confrontation (14th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of confronting. 

1 . The bringing of persons face to face ; esf. for 
examination and eliciting of the truth. 

x6z 2 Star-Chamb. (Camden) 296 Dr. Duck, .moved 
againe for the confrontation of the two women. 1685 F. 
Seence tr, Parillas’ Ho. Medici 25 Perruzzi out-faced the 
examination, but not his confrontation with MalavoltL 
1820 Examiner No. 627. 255/2 They were recognized by 
the young woman upon confrontation, 1863 J. F. Stephen 
in Reader i Aug. iio Many interrogations and private 
confrontations with witnesses. 


2 . The action of bringing face to face, or to- 
gether, for comparison. 

x66s J^yle Occns. Reft. (1675) 373 Some so like, that an 
actual Confrontation of the Artist's works, and Nature's, 
distinguish them. 1779 Swinburne Spain 
xliv. (T.), The argument would require a great number of 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to find out 
the connection between the two manners. 1858 Lewes 
Seaside Stud, I was not a little anxious to bring my 
operatic erudition into direct confrontation with fact. 

I! Coilfcont4 lkpnfr 2 ?-nt<f), tz. Her. \fi. confronts 
pa. pple., confronted.] ‘Facing one another, or 
full-faced ’ (Crabb, 1823). 

Confrositer (kpnfrii-ntoj) Also 6 com-, [f. 
Confront v. -i- -ee.] One who confronts, (In, 
quot. 1599 of R country: see Confront v. i.) 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 31 Lippiindo Atticee (as it was 
saide of j®gina her neere^ comfronter). 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt.Brit. VI. XXV. 116 [Bassianus] could not endure an equal! 
(much lesse a confronter) in authority. 1616 ed. Marlo^ve’s 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 119/x This Pope, This proud con- 
fronter of the Emperor- 

Coufroniring (k^nfr^-ntig), vhL sh. [f- as prec. 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Confront. 

*df2^jER. Taylor Episc. § 46 A direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1447 These honest confrontings of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrine. 

Confro'llting, fpl. a, [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That confronts; fa. Bordering, adjoining {ohs.)» 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. x. § 3 The confronting and 
next people of all other vnto it. 1710 E. Ward Brit. 
Hudibras 115 Large Confronting Bumpers pass. 1798 
Hucks Poems 178 Ev'n now confronting armies meet. 

f Confro'ntion. Ohs. rare~~^. [Erroneous form 
for Confrontation (perh. after sbs. in -vention 
from verbs in -venf)^ A facing (as a witness). 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 31 The basest report and 
palpablesit lye of them shall bee sooner credited then any 
oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman, making 
confrontion against them. 

ConfrontmexLt (k^nfr2?*ntm&t). [f. Confront 

V. + -MENT.] 

1 . A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
opposition. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. CsesaPs Comm, 14 Disdaining the 
confrqntment of the enemie. i6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. xvi, The Duke, .being not vsed to meete with any rubs 
or confrontments. 1887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate I. 
XV. 247 This sudden confrontment threw me into such con- 
fusion that I could not speak. 

t b. Affront. Ohs. Cf. Confront sh. 2. 

16^5 [Glapthorne] Lady Mother i. ii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 
IIS The confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory, 
f C. Face, aspect, of any figure. Ohs. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 3 When it shall he 
found either circular, or of many confrontments. 

2 . The action of bringing face to face. 

1618 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 63 Their iudgement 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexaminations, and 
confrontments. 

Confucian (k^nfi^-jiati), a. and sh. [f. name 
Confuci-us y -Am. jpf jju -y. 

Confucius is Latinized from the Chinese vli X V J 
K'ung Eh tszCt meaning * K'ung the (our, your) Master (or 
Philosopher)', K'ung being the surname of the great Chinese 
sage. A translation of three of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman Catholic mi.ssionaries, was published at Paris 
in 1687,^ under the title, Confucius Sinarum Philosophus^ 
sive Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita. (Prof. J. Legge.)] 
A. adj. Of or relating to the Chinese philoso- 
pher Confuciu^ or his teaching, or followers. 
B. sh. A follower of Confucius, 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 447/1 Nor have the true Confuclans 
ever represented the Great First Cause under any image or 
personification whatever. 1847 Medhurst Chinese 

4 The Confucian Age , , was tolerably free from idolatry. 

1877 J. E. Carpenter Tiele’s Hist. Relig 35 The canonical 
books of the Confucians. 1878 J. H. (avt . ay China I. iv. 94 
Confucian temples are occasionally used as colleges. 

Hence €k>3ifu'cianism, the doctrines or system 
of Confucius and his followers; Confu-cianist, 
an adherent of Confucianism ; also attrib. or adj. 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev. for Confucianist, ^ i86z R. 
H. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 406 Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether. 

1878 J. H. Gray China I. iv. 97 Even Confucianists yielded 
to the fashionable mania. 18^ Legge China4 1 use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the anaent 
religion of China, and then the vie-ws of the great philosopher 
himsel f in illustration or modification of it. 1884 A ihcTiaeum 
23 Feb. 244/1 The Confucianist philosophy. 

Confucion, obs. form of Confusion. 
Confand(e, obs. form of Confound. 

II Con fuoco, Mtts. i see Con prep. 
Confusabi'lity. rare. [f. next + -itt.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being confused. 

1844-71 N. Brit. Rev. (in Ogilvie). 1864 in Webster. 

Confu^sabley rare, [f. Confuse v. + -able.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused, 

1864 in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. 

t Confuse, sb. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. confus 
confusion L. type ^confusus, f, confundere : cf. 
F- refusal Coufrision. 

1483 Caxton Gold* Leg. 114/3 Contynuel drede in hys 
confuse, ax^tiz G. Ovendish Life Wolsey^ (1827) 75 The 
king being in a great confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 


OOI^FUSE. ' 

f Confuse^ a. Ohs. Also 4-5 confns, [ME. 
confus, a. OF. confus, -use ( — Pr. confus, Sp. and 
It. confusd) L. confus-us, pa. pple. oiconfund-cre 
to Confound.] 

1 . Of persons: Confounded, disconcerted, abashed, 
perplexed. Used both z.'i passive pple., zn^ adj. 
~ Confused 2 . 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. XI. 93 He H-com so confoundet 
[v. r. confus, confuse] he cou^e not mele And as doumbe as 
a dore. ^1386 Chaucer AW. 'jr T. 1372, I am so confus, 
that I may not seye. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. viii. (1544 15 a. 
Ashamed and confuse of this dede. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 162/2 His uncle departed al confus. 1600 F. Walker 
Sp. Mandeville 135 a, It maketh me confuse and wauering. 

2 . Confusedly mixed, promiscuous; disorderly, 
marked by confusion ; »* Confused 3. 

<7 1^4 Chaucer H. Fame in. 427 A ful confuse matere. 
1331 Elyot Gov. i. i, Chaos : whiche of some is expounde a 
confuse mixture. 1590 H, Barrow in Greenwood CV&xrjf. 
Sland. Art. Diiij, It consisteth of a confuse multitude of 
all sorts of people. 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 407 The 
Circumstances, .are very confuse and improbable. 

b. Blended so that the distinction of elements 
is lost ; « Confused 4. 

1653 W. F. Meteors in. 82 The mllke •wmy, .was nothing 
else but innumerable little Starres, which with their confuse 
light, caused that whitnesse. 

e. = Confused 5. 

c 1568 Fulke J’zw Treat, i. (1577) 34 n. article Is so 
confuse that it is harde to bring it into any certeine numbre 
of demandes. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie \i. 87 

The most laudable languages are alwaies most plaine .. 
and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. 1633 Ames 
Agsf. Cerem. n. 17 His confuse aequivocall terme of Cere- 
monie. 1698 Norris Treat, on Sev. Subj. 114 If we had 
not . . a confuse Perception of them. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 127 To say, in a confuse general way. 

Confuse (k/nfi^’z), V. [A passive pple. con- 
fused is found from 14th c, ; but the present stem 
and active voice are only of modern use, having 
been formerly expressed by Confound : cf. F. 
confondi'e, confus, L. confundere, confusus. The 
vb. is entered by Bailey (folio) 1730-6, and thence 
by Johnson, but there are no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple., in J., Todd, or Richardson. The pple. 
was thus evidently an English adaptation of F. 
cotifus or L. confus’us, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present stem a much later inference 
from it. 

Hence, it may be said that confound had formerly 3 pa. 
pple^, confuse, confused, confowfed", the first two only 
passive, the last used also in forming the perfect active : of 
these confuse became at last solely an adjective ; confused 
has given origin to a separate v^xh, confuse, of which it is 
now the pa. pple. ; confounded remains the sole pa. pple. of 
confound.) 

[f 1 . trans. To discomfit, to rout, to bring to 
ruin; = Confound i, OxiiT va passive. Ohs. 

C1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 304 Confused Jiei went 
away |?at fals companie. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv, 
1 12 Alssone ge schall be confused andschent and destruyd.} 

2 . To discomfit in mind or feelings ; to abash, 
disconcert, put to shame; to distract, perplex, 
bewilder ; = Confound 3, 4. Till 19th c. only 
passive. 

[f 1350 St. Brice 32 in Horstmam O. B. Leg. n. 156 And 
he was all confused for schame. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. no He went fra l^am schamed and confused. 1485 
Caxton Paris ^ V. (1868) 37 , 1 am half confused. 1523 Ld^ 
Berners Froiss, I. xxxviii, 52 Wherof Loys..was so con- 
fused, that he wold no more retunie agayne into Brabant. 
1712-4 Pope Rape Lock in. 145 Amaz’d, confus’d, he found 
his pow’r expir’d. 1728 Chetwood Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 
72, I was so very muen confus'd and frighten'd.] ^ 
active. 1803 Med. yml. XIV. 547 Those various com- 
binations . . are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. xvi. Or has the shock . . Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

3 . To throw into disorder or confusion ; to dis- 
order ;« Confound 3. Till 19th c. only passive. 

[163s N. R. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. 1. viii. 65 Sidney, .found 
Munster the, .most confused. 1728 Chetwood Ali/m Capt, 
R, Boyle 34 They were all confus'd like a Skein of Silk 
pull'd the wrong way. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 13 Chaos 
of Thought and Passion, all confus'd.] 

. active. 1861 Wright Ess. Arch^ol. I. vi, 86 He has done 
more to confuse and mystify the subject than to clear it up. 
1861 Dickens Ztf/A (i88oj 11 . 146, I fear I might confuse 
your arrangements by interfering. 

[ 4 . To mix up or mingle so that it becomes im- 
possible or difficult to distinguish the elements ; = 
Confound 6. Only passive.’] 

1350 Cranmer Defence 48 b, In eitery parte of the bread 
& wyne is altogither, whole head, whole feete .. confused 
and mixte withoute distinction ordiuersitie. 1352 Huloet, 
Confused or myxt together, promiscuus. 1586 Bright 
Melamh. xiii. 69 Diverse qualities not confused together 
in one, against nature. 1612 Woodall Surgeon’s Mate 
Wks. (1653) 269 Liquid things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc.) 
may likewise be confused, but by Eliquation. 1819 W. 
Lawrence Lect, Physiol. (1822) 282 A thick nose, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheeks. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 256 Their arms, legs, and bodies were 
confused together [in a struggle], 

6. To mix up in the mind, to fail to distinguish, 
erroneously regard as identical, mistake one for 
another ; =- Confound 7, 

1862 Ruskin Munera P. {1880) 29 We in reality confuse 
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wealth with money. s88z J. H. Blunt J^e/. Ch, Eng. II. 
441 Catena seems here to confuse the dates of events. 

6 . intr. {rare.) a. (for reji.) /Vo become confused 
or indistinct, b. To fail to distinguish {beiweett). 

x8s:6 ^y'RO^ Z.et. toMfoorein Y 2 zt Lifev. 139, I find them 
fading, or confusing (if such a word may be) in my me- 
mory. 188s Pall Mall G. 13 July 5/2 He confuses between 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leipsic road. 

Confused (k^nfizZ-zd), ///. a. [t Confuse v. 

+ -EDf.] 

I* 1. As pa. pple. this dates back to 14 th c. : 
see the examples under the verb. 

II, as adj. 

2. Of persons, or the mind : Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, etc, : see Confuse v. a. 

[i382WyclifZ)^«. ii. 3 Y confusid,or a.stonyed, in mynde.] 
1833 Ser. n. xiii. (1865) 321 He was already so 

confused with age. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men^ Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 370 A realist, terrific to all talkers, and con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar., 
In the presence of the confused husoand. 

3. Characterized by disorderly combination or 
intermixture I disordered, disorderly. 

1576 Fleming Panop. Epist. 219 It is such a confused and 
disordered heape. 1611 Bible Isa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 
i(i4o Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hisl. Coll. (1692) 111. I. 44 
"Whosoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr. Speaker, shall forfeit zos. a 1678 Marvell 
Elecno^ Confuseder than the atoms in the sun. 1714 J. 
Macky yotim. thrd En^. 11732' 1 , 81 Gravesend is a little 
confused Town . . always full of Seamen. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. S31 The battle . . was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. Nat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

S776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 25 Bristles straight 
..unequal, confused, very simple. 1869 E. Newman Brit. 
Moths 300 The Confused Moth [Mamestra fnrva). 

f 4. Made up of several ingredients mingled 
together; blended, mixed. Cf. Confuse 4 . rare. 

XS94CAREW yVwjTi? {1881) 96 And blush of scorne fellowd 
with that of .shame, Forth both at once, mixt and confused 
came. 1620 Venner Via Reciavi. 102, 1 adui.se all such as 
are respectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of all con- 
fused sauces. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., Confused or 
mixt together, oonfusus. 

d. Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also of utterance, language, the thinker 
or speaker, etc. 

i6zx Bp. Hall Epist, iv. vii, This awefull and confused 
apprehension of the^ Deitie, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. 
XXIX. § 4 A confused idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from which it ought to he 
different, 1733 Berkeley Th. Vision Vind. § 23 The con- 
fused use of the word ‘object’. i86a H. Spencer First 
Princ. 11. iv. § 52 In their confused thoughts, the one was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 
XIV. 8x9 The hesitating speech may become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

Confusedly (k| 3 »afi«* 2 edli, -fi^'zdli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.] In a confused manner. 

1. With confusion of mind or feelings ; in a dis- 
concerted manner; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

X502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) u. v, 93 Without 
the whiche, man shall he confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of. .those yt be chosen. 1632 Hayward 
tr. Biondis Eromena 89 Yet remain’d shee . , confusedly 
disquieted. 1857 Coluns Dead Secret (1861 > 112 Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr. 
Orridge to her husband. 

2. In confusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 
mass, crowd, etc. 

1566 J. Partridge Plasidas 39 At length he came where 
bucks great store did stand confusedly. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixvi. 7 Although many thmges bee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld.^ 1625 K, Long tr, Barclays 
Arsenis v, xviii. 395 As is usuall in great and sudden 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. *713 Angestein in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 224 
Composed of many ruinous angular Columns lying con- 
fusedly. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 1. iii. 56 A mass com- 
posed of corals, shells . . confusedly blended with earth, 
sand and gravel. 

+ b. Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
cuously, here and there, now and then. Obs. 

. 1SS3 T. Wilson Rhei. 47 The use hereof appereth full ofte 
inW of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 

other matters. *$ 9 ^ ShAks. x Hen. VR i. i, 118 Sharpe 
Stake.s pluckt out of Hedges They pitched in the .ground 
confusedly, To keepe the Horsemen off. 1620 Venn’er Via 
Recta (1650) 2x5 (Some) do confusedly use, .beside the juyee 
of Tansie, the juyee of other hearbs. 1631 Gouge God’s 
Arrows il § 25. 168 Others, .confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous herbes. 

f 3. In a blended manner, with fusion of com- 
ponent parts. Obs. 

XS30 Palsgr. 141 They use to compounde these preposi- 
tions and les confusedly togyder, and tourne a les into avee, 
de les into des. 

4. With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression, and consequent obscurity or indistinctness. 

^*S33 Frith Disput, Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this 
word death so confusedly, that no man can tell what he 
meaneth. 1609 Bibi.k (Douay) Gen. xi. Comm., He that 
speaketh so confusedly . . is said to bable. 1670 Barrow in 
Kigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841' IL 75 Written so ill, and so 
confusedly, that I fear you will hardly be able to make 
anything of them. 1740 J. Clarke Rduc, Youth (ed. 3) 126 
They, .contract a Habit of, .talking loosely and confusedly. 
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S794 G. Adams Nat, pt Exp. Philos. II. xvii, 293 The short- 
sighted see distant objects confusedly. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt II. xxix. 212 Which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited. 
Couftl'SedneSS. [f. as prec. + -ness,] The 
state or quality of being confused. 

1587 Golding De Mornay vii. (1617) 98 Of a Chaos, that 
is to say, of confusednesse. 1647 M. Hudson Div. Right 
Govt. 1. vi. 52 The darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Rose 'Tree^ 
The old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. 1817 
Bentham Plan Pari. Reform Introd. 260 The confused- 
ness of the ideas attached to them in the minds of those, 
etc. 1884 Proc. Psychical Soc, I. vi. 191 A confusedness of 
impression. 

t Conftl’Sely, o.dv. Obs. [f. Confuse a. + 
-LY ^ : cf. F. confusimentC\ In a * confuse ^ manner. 

1. Confusedly, indistinctly, obrcurely,^ 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se 
and knowe god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a 
glasse. 1530 Palsgr. 2 They be sounded either distinctly 
or, .confusely. 1692 Sovth Serm. (1697) I- 361 The Re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or hut confusely re- 
membered. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 53 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and cleared. 

2. In an intermixed way, without distinction of 
elements, promiscuously. Cf. Confusedly 2 b. 

CXS34 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 4 The 
entercourse. .which they [common people] have with the 
nobilitie, confuselie dwellinge emonge them. 1558 Warde 
tr. Alexis* Seer. (15681 46b, Take freshe floures of Rose- 
mary two pound, Amber a scruple . . all confusely together. 
1578 Cooper Thesaurus Introd,, This diversity. ,_I have not 
onely noted togyther confusely in the first exposition of the 
worde, hut afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

3. Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

IS4S T. Ravnold Byrtk Mankynde 110 [To] hynd euery 
part ryght and not crokedly and confusely. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in. Iviii. 398 Doder . . confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and bushes. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. 
1. viii. (16221 15 [Germanicus] perceiuing them confusely 
shuffled together. 

t Confu'seiiess, Obs. [f. Confuse a. + -ness.] 
State or quality of being ^ confuse ’ ; confused ness. 

1710 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 295 The confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions, 

t Confu* 3 i'ble, a. Ohs. [a. L. type confusibil-is 
(cf. It. confusibile), f. confuS’^ ppl. stem : see -ble.] 
Involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. iii. 380 The 
tenth payne of the souledampnedisconfusybleretrybucyon 
for foure thynges. 

ConfwsuLg, vbl sb. ff. Confuse zi. +- 7Nob] 
The action of the verb Confuse ; throwing into 
disorder. 

CoufuLsiw (k^^fiirzig),///. a. [f. Confuse v. 
+ -ING ^.] That confuses, perplexes, etc. ; see vb. 
2846 Hamilton in Reids Whs. 863 At once complex and 
confusing. *836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xiv. § 13. 205 
It was necessary . . that all confusing shadows, all dim and 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Oonfusmgfly (k^nfiw-zigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a confusing manner. 

*863 Dickens Lett, (1880) IL igo He feels the school to be 
confusii^ly large for him. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S, 
Co. 326 The querulous cry of one [young robin] for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 

Con^sion (k^nfi^-^sn). Also 4 -syun, -syotin, 
-zion, 4-6 -siormCe, 5 -syone, .Y<r, -syown, 5-6 
-syon, 6 -cion. [ME. a. OF. confusion (iith c.) 

confusidn-em^ n. of action from emtfund^re to 
Confound. Used in Eng. as n. of action and con- 
dition for both Confound and Confuse.] 

1. Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, destruction, 
perdition. ? Obs. 

exam S. Eng. Leg. I. 105 Do hov bin owene confusion. 
1303 K. Brunne Handl. Synne 1747 Sebb^, wonede beve a 
dragun, bat dede many man confusyun. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce v. 656 Had thai nocht beyn full of tresoune Bot that 
maid thair confusioune. 1494 Fabyan v. exvi. 90 Frede- 

f unde . . soughte many vnlefuU meanes howe she myght 
rynge to confusyon the thyrde sone of hir husbonde. X548 
Hall Ckroti. 14 b, Kynge Kicharde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion. x6o3 Shaks. 
Macb. in. v. 29 As by the strength of their illusion, Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. x6ix Bible Isa. xxxiv, 11 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, and the 
stones of emptinesse. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on root. Confusion worse confounded. 
X757 Gray Bard 1. i, Ruin seize thee, ruthless King I Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait, X788 Priestley Led. Hist. 1. 
iii. 30 The slavery of Greece, and . .the confusion and slavery 
of Athens too. 

b. A cause of overthrow or ruin, (Cf. mini) 
c 1385 Chaucer L.G* W. 1^6$ Hips. 4 * Medea^ Thow sly 
deuourere & confusiotm Of tendere wemen. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 108 How he being the sonne of a 
Christian, .should so wickedly become the confusion of his 
brethren. 

c. as an imprecation or exclamation, (Cf* Con- 
found 2.) 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 97 Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion t 1768 Goldsm, Good-n. Man v, Death i what's 
here ? . .What can all this mean ?. . Confusion ! xZzo Byron 
Mar, Fal. iv, ii. 229 Confusion ! Stand to your arms. X842 
S. Lover H. Andy iii, Drinking confusion to Handy Andy. 
2. Mental discomfiture, ^putting to shame. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 52:99 He sal shew, to bair confu- 
sioun, Alle b« signes of his passioun. c 2350 E. £. Psalter 
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(E. E. T. S.) xliii[i]. 17 Confusion of my face hah couered me. 
X393 Gower Con/. 1 . 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shuTde he confusion Unto this knight, c X440 Protnp. Parv. 
90 Confusyone or schame, confusio, 1535 Coverdalp: Ps. 
xxx[i]. i, In the, O Lorde, is my trust : let me neuer be put 
to confucion [1611 ashamed]. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. Ixi. 248 There will be nothing left you but a dreadfull 
confusion to humble you. <21831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I, 
65 Tiiey would find, to their contusion, that Gregory, .was, 
what they.. would call a Methodist. 

f b. Overthrow or discomfiture in argument ; 
confutation. Obs. 

X450-1530 Myrr, Our Ladye strength of oure faythe, 

and to confusyon of heretykes. a 1355 Latimer Serm. 4 
Rem. (1845) 247 Is this a sufficient confusion of purgatory. 

3. Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full command of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, Buttered condition. 

1396 Shak.s, Merck. V. nu li. 179 Maddam, you haue be- 
reft me of all words.. And there is such confu.sion in my 
powers?. x6o2 — Ham, in. i 2 And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confu,sion, 
1611 Heywood Gold. Age in. Wks, 1874 III. 42 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can tell what patience 
meanes? 1728 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle sit6 The 
Sight of me, I observ'd, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
1768 Goldsm. Goodm. Man in, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? 1874 Lisle Carr ^ud. Gwynne I. 
ii. 62 Suffering under a revulsion of outraged modesty, and 
sweet confusions. 

4. The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder : spec, in reft rence to the 
* confusion of tongues ’ at the tower of Babel. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vL 21 jf>e grete Babilon, whare 
be confusion of tunges was made. 1460 Cai’Grave Chron. 
20 In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. xss5 
Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an other 
Nemroth to buyide a newe towre of confusion. x6o5 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 8 The first great judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of tongues. 
1667 Milton P. L. xn. 62 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d. x668 Wilkins 
Real Char. A ij b, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 
unhappy consequences of it. 

6 . A confused or disordered condition ; disorder. 

i£:xS4o Pilgrim's Tale 224 in Thynne Animadv.App. 83 
For there ruell is^ but confucion. 1576 Fleming Panop. 
Epist. 91 In beholding desolate disorder and confusion. 1634 
Documents a^st. Prynne (1877) 18 Forme or order in his 
booke there is not any, it is all full of confusion. 16^7 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 830 The difi*’ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye. ^ 1772 Sheridan in Sheridaniana (1826J 39 'Ihe 
house was in .such confusion it was impossible for him to go 
in. 1815 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI L 482 The enemy 
..fled in the utmost confusion* X836 Froude II kt. Eng, 
(1858) I. iii. 269 The meeting broke up in confusion, 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. 354 That rule holdeth nat, for it shoulde en- 
gendre to moche confusyon. 1338 Starkey England 1, iv, 
X3S Thes Lutheranys, wych are fallen into many errorys 
and gret confusyon. Jf6$ Blackstone Comm, L 1. i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion. 1^5 
PoLsoN in Emycl. Metrop. 732/1 The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
ii, As we shall hereafter see, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded. 

c. Confused condition i?/” anything. 

x6i2 Brinsley Lud, Lit. xv. (1627) 199 A Sjmehesis, or 
a disordered confusion of their words. X719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. xi. 190 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1873 Jowett Plato V. 171 Out of intercourse with 
strangers there arises great confusion of manners. 

d. withy)/. 

1635 Shirle;y Coroftat it. 303 , 1 am circled with confusions, 
rii do somewhat, xyzz De Foe Plague (1756) 148 Among 
such Confusions as I saw them in, ' X847 Emerson Repr, 
Men^ Uses ofGt. Men Wks. (Bohn) L 276 The geometer; 
the engineer; the musician.. make an easy way for all, 
through unknown and impossible confusions. 

e. mzsi-concr, A confused assemblage of (rare.) 

1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simp, Story IV. x. 132 A confusion 

of persons assembling towards the apartment. 1835 SiK J. 
Ross N. W.Pass, xxxix. 526 A confusion of piled blocks. 

6 . Tumult, excited and disorderly commotion, 
b. Civil commotion or disorder. 

*555 Eden Decades 70 Leste shee shuld bee slayne in the 
confusion of the bataile. XS93 Hooker EccL Pol. Pref. iii. 
§ 2 God is not a God of sedition and confusion. x6ix Bible 
Acts xix 29 And the whole citie was filled with confusion. 
179X Burke App. WkigeNDes. VI, ax I'he King. .interfered 
to save Holland from confusion. X883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ 
Floza II. 5 A crowd had already gathered round him, and 
the conru.sion was beyond words, 
c. pi. Disorders, commotions. 

XSQ2 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. iv. v. 66 Peace ho for shame, 
confusions Cure Hues not In these confu.sions. x66a Bh, 
Com, Prayer (1844) Pref,, llie late unhappy confusions. 
X704 Addison Italy 8 Amidst all the Confusions of Europe, 
X84X Elfhinstone Hist, lud. II. 273 Those confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572. 

7. Mixture in which the distinction of the ele- 
ments is lost by fusion, blending, or intimate inter- 
mingling. 

c 1350 E. E. Psalter 195 He is on in alle, nou^t bur3 con- 
fusion of substaunce, bot bui3 onhede of persone. XS49 
(Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer ^ Ath. Creeds One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce : but by vnitie of person. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 405 In the case of confusion of 
goods, where those of two persons are so intermixed, that 
the several portions can be no longer di.stinguished. X782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . i. 114 Without any change, 
confusion, or mixture of the two natures, 
f b. Fusion together. Obs. rare. 

16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate ''N'k.s. (1653) 269 Confusion is 
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properly a mixture of such liquid things as are fluid, and of 
one and the same nature. 1651 Lennard tr. Charrm's 
msd. III. vu. (1670) 410 Perfect friendship, which is a very 
free, plain, and universal confusion of two souls .. A con- 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and joyning together. 

8. The quality of being confused, indistinct, or 
obscure; said of objects of sensuous or mental 
attention. 

1729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 7 Confusion and 
perplexity in writing is indeed without excuse. 1753 Ho- 
garth Anal. Beauty viii. 42 Confusion will be hereby 
avoided when the object is seen near. 

9 . Ihe confounding or mistaking of one for i 

another ; failure to distinguish. Const, of (things), 
<y^one wzY/j another, (things). 

1771 Burke C<7mji844) I. 281 To prevent that confusion 
of distinct matters into which. .1 saw you inclined to run. 
1862 Ruskin M tmera P, 29 The third error in the popular 
view is the confusion of Guardianship with Possession. 
1885 Cloud Myths 4* Dr, i. vi. 105 That confusion between 
names and things which marks all primitive thinking. 

COHfasioiial (k^nfizz-^anal), a, [f. prec. + -al.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion ; in confu^ 
sional insanity (see quot.), 

1887 Soc. Insanity ^ primary confusimaly the 

form in which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion of thoughts, incoherence, slight de- 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 

t Comfu'sive, a. Obs, [f. L. confUs- ppl. 
stem of confimdSre to Confound + -ive ; L. type 
^confusivus.’] That tends to confuse ; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 

1611 Speed i/zxA GL Brit. ix. xx. § 7 After their so mortal! 
and confusive massacres. 1669 Addr. Gentry of Eng, 6 
Confusive and unaccountable to all other spectators, a 1790 
Warton Eel. 4 (R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dash- 
ing arms, And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine ear. 

Hence f Oonfii’sively adv.j in a way that con- 
fuses ; in disorder. 

1599 Hakluyt P^oy. II. ir. 89 These multitudes are not 
pel-mel and confusxuely dispersed oner the land. 1628 
Gaule Pract, Th, 47 Our grosse Sense is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

Confasyoii(e, -oun, obs. £f. Confusion. 
Confutable (k^nfiz7-tab’l), a, [f. Confute v. 

+ -ABLE; \u.\'<j^^*confutdbilis^ Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. Pref. § What one Con- 
clusion.. is there in your Book, which is not by this one 
cleerly confutable? 1776 Campbell Philos, Rhei. (1801) I. 

I, ii. 60 A thing hardly confutable by mere argument. 

t Confu'tant. Obs, [ad. L. confzitdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of confiitdre to Confute : see -ant.] One 
who confutes ; a confuter. 

1642 Milton Apol, Smect, i, That the confutant may also 
know. Ibid, vi, Which hath brought this confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

Confutation (kpnfi/zt^i-Jgn). [ad. L. confuta- 
Udn'Cmy n. of action from confutare to Confute. 
(Also in mod.F. ; notin Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1 . The action of confuting j disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in argument. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 216 This poynt is put 
to the confutacyon. .of all suche heretykes. 1532 More 
{title\ The Confutacyon of Tindales Answere. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI y IV. i. 98. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iu. 40 It is 
needless to waste time m the confutation thereof. 1738 
Johnson in Boswell, Sir, I have never read BoUngbrolce’s 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) II. xxxv. 
304 The first point - .is his Confutation of the NominaU.sts. 

2 . (with a and pi.) The complete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anything is confuted. 

«i53S More 845 (R.) Suche thynges as I write .. 
are clear confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1776 
Gibbon ^ F. xvi. 414 Councils were held, con- 

futations were published. *874 J. Stoughton Church of 
Rev. xix. 425 Errors are separated from truths, and confu- 
tations supplied. 

Coufutatiye (k/nfiz7-tativ), a. [f. L. confutat- 
ppl. stem of confutare to Confute + -ive.] Adapted 
to confute ; tending to confutation. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, i. S3 Right Application 
of Scripture, .to a fivefold Use , . Secondly, Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against error. 1742 Warburton Wks. (1811) 
XL 207 Albinus . . divides Plato’s Dialogues into classes .. 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, etc. 

Coufutator (k^^nifiwteitoi). confutator, 

agent-n. ixom confutdre to Confute.] = Confuteb. 

1854 H. Miller '^“i- (1874) 153 His pains- 

taking confutator. 1858 — Rambl. Geol. 237 Their confu- 
tators. .able to render them back but mere return glances. 

Confu'tatory, a- rare, [see prec. and -ort.] 
That confutes or tends to confutation. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 302 In the answering the 
Confutatory part of his Papers. 

Confute (k^iifizJ't), ». [i 6 th c. ad. L. confufd-re 
(or its F. ad. confuter, i 6 th c. in Littr^) to check, 
repress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f. con- intens. + a vb. stem futa-, occurring 
also in refutdre, and prob. from same root as 
fundh'e (fud-) to pour out, overthrow, /zz/zi? pour- 
ing o\xt,futdtim copiously, futile, etc.] 

1 . trans. To prove (a person) to be wrong ; to 
overcome or silence in argument ; to convict of error 
by argument or proof. 


XS33 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1027/2 In al these thinges 
haue I so confuted thys good man alredy. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. i. 13 Such babblers are well confuted euen 
with one word of the Apostle. 1671 Milton F. R. hi. 3 
Satan stood A while as mute confounded what to say., 
confuted and convinc't. 177a Aftn. Reg. 255, * I am con- 
futed, but not convinced *, is an apology sometimes offered. 
1826 Disraeli F2V. Grey ii. xiv. If you want to win a man’s 
heart, allow him to confute you, 1840 Macaulay Ranke, 
Ess. (1851) II. 140 Protestant doctors were confuting . . 
sectaries who were just as good Prote.stants as themselves. 

■t b. To confound ; pass, to be at a loss. Obs. rare. 
167a Pepys Diary VI. 116, I am . . confuted in my selfe 
how I may ever strive to deserue the least of those many- 
fould gracious expressions. 

e. transf. To put to silence (by physical means). 
1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P.S. Ixxx. 20 
Goliath . .shall be confuted with a pebble. x6i6 B. J onson 
Devil an Ass v. vi, Least the coldyron should chance to 
confute thee. 1660 R. Coke J^isticeVind. 15 He.. ought 
. .to be confuted with clubs and hissing. Browning 

Ferishiak 33 Thou didst curse, cuff, and kick — in short, 
Confute the announcer. 

2 . To prove (an argument or opinion) to be false, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

1329 More Heresyes i. Wks. 141/1 In reprouing & con- 
futing that thei [miracles] should be done by y® deuill. 
X532 — Confui. Tindale S-jZ/z His heresies be by the verye 
scripture confuted & reproued. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
176. 1658 Bramhall Bps, Title-p., That infamous 

Fable of the ordination at the Nagge’s head clearly con- 
futed. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 49 The Con- 
gress of Solon with Croesus, some think they can confute 
by chronology. 1879 M. Arnold Milim Mixed Ess. 243 
Macaulay hira.self. .presently confutes his own thesis. 

absol. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 70 On either [side] he would 
dispute. Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

B. To confound, render futile, bring to nought. 
XS89 R. Robinson in Farr .S’. F. Eliz. (1845) H* Quit 
me from Sathan's nets and snares, His traps, good Lord, 
confute. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice n. 10 He confuted 
their skill, and they cou'd no more light upon him than on 
a jest, a 1861 Mrs. Browking Garibaldi, All loss confute 
From ampler heavens above my head. 

t ConfcL'te, sb, Obs, [f. Confute v, ; cf. com- 
pute.'] Confutation- 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ^t. 95 Ridiculous, and 
false below confute. 1657 S. W. Schism DispacKt 182 To 
vouchsafe it a confute. 1697 J . Sergeant Solid Philos. 36 
To set it above all possible Confute. 

t Confaijement. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

x64S Milton Colast. Wks. 1738 1 . 297 A harmless and 
respectful Confutement. 1645 — Tetrach. Ded. (1851) 135 
An opinion held by some . . without scandal or confutement. 

Confuter (k^nfi«*toj). [f. Confute v, + -er ^.] 
One that confutes. 

1389 Hay any Work A iiij, I wil proue. .his confuter to be 
. .stark mad. 1643 Milton ColasL Wks, 1738 I. 297 To be 
the confuter of so dangerous an Opinion. 1702 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) 59/2 That will oblige us afterwards, .to 
confute his French confuter. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit, 
vi. 123 Confuters of Malthus and Ricardo. 

Confuting, vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 
Confute ; confutation. 

1617 Hieron Wks. H. 147 , 1 forbeare to spend ouer-much 
time in these kinds of confutings. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archit. p. xx. They are unworthy the confuting. 

[Oonfy, error for Const.] 

Confyance, Confydence, Coixfyne, Con- 
fyrm, Confysk, etc. : see C0NFI-. 

Confyrie, Confyt, obs. ff. Compret, Comfit. 
t Co:u:fy*te9 pa. pple. Obs. [a. F. confit, pa. pple. 
of confire.] Steeped. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in pietous teeres. 

t Conga'tlier, a. Obs. rare. [See Con-], To 
gather together, collect. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, (MS. 137 Whanne alle hese 
hingis ben congaderid & leid aboue duram matrem. 

t Congau'dence. Obs. rare. [f. L. congaudere 
to rejoice together: see -ence.] Rejoicing to- 
gether, mutual rejoicing, 

c 1460 J. Russell Nurt. 1190 in Babees Bk., That his 
souereyn hroughe his sernice may make grete congaudence. 

if Cougem Obs. [a. F. conge, ad. L congius : as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pi. congys, 
the sing, might be congy^ =* Congius. 

<7x420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 117 A tonne of two hundred 
congys suflSse. 

II Conge: see Congee. 

II Cong 4 « Arch. [a. F. conge, same word as Con- 
gee, leave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. diro- 
ipvyij escape, Apophtge.] See quots. 

1703 T. N. City 4 - C. Purch. 117 Conges, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, or Ferrils . . in the Extremities of Wooden- 
pillars, to keep ’em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 
Stone- work. 1842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Arch., Conge, an 
apophyge. 

t Congeable, a. Ohs. [a. F. congiable, f. OF. 
congJ-er + -ABLE.] Permissible, allowable. 

X574 tr. Littleion*s Tenures 87 b, Mine entre is congeable, 
and laweful. 1628 Coke On Litt. 181a. 1634 H. L’Es- 
TRANGE Ckas. / (1653) 168 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. 

Congeal (k^ndgfl), v. Forms : 4-7 congele, 
5 -gell-yn, 5-7 -ieale, 6 -geel, -iele, -ieyle, 
6- congeal. [ME. congele{n, a. OF. congeler 
(14th c. in Littre) 3rd sing. pres. congUe, ad. L. 


congeldre, t con- together + geldre to freeze, f. 
gelum, gelu frost] 

I. trans. 

1 . To convert, by freezing, from a fluid or soft to 
a solid and rigid state, as water into ice ; to freeze. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled, 
Lich unto slime, which is congeled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. XL i. (149s) 381 Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth 
snowe and hayle. <71490 Promp. Parv. 90 (MS. K.) Con- 
gellyn, congelo. 1335 Eden Decades 325 Wine also and 
other moist thynges are so conieled that they may bee cutte 
with knyues. n^o Hakluyt Voy. ixSio) 111. 47 Enforced 
there to ende his life for colde, congealed and frozen to 
death. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. Proem 41 Where arctic 
storms congeal eternal snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v-. 
(1879) 88 The ground at the depth of a few feet remains 
perpetually congealed. ^ 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. vi. (ed. p) 
80 The carcass of a rhinoceros . . taken from the sand in 
which it must have remained congealed for ages. 

b. To solidify by cooling (not frost). 

_ 1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. i. 233 The Ojd ..at last 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Butter. 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Che?n. (ed. r*! 41 Congele is to let 
some matter that is melted fix, or grow into a consistence. 

f 2 . To solidify as by freezing, to make crystal- 
line or solid from a fluid state. Obs. 

1384 [see CoNGE.\LED 2]. <7 1400 Test. Loven. (1560) 291/1 
This precious Margarite. .discended. .from his heauenhche 
dewe, nourished and congeled in meeknesse. x ggg Eden 
Decades 39 The water is congeled into moste pure & whyte 
salte. 1633 W. F. Meteors v. 156 The cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do . . because they are congealed past 
that degree. ^ 1678 R. R[ussell] tr. Geber i. iii. 6 Filter the 
Solution, which congeal by gentle F ire. X727 Ph ilip Qua rll 
(18 16 1 40 Salt, congealed by the sun. 

f b. To concrete or cement (grains) together. 
x6^5 W. F. Meteors V. 138 Sand, .consisting of many small 
bodies which are congealed into stones. 

f e. To condense (vapour) into liquid. Ohs. 

x66i [see Congealed 2]. 

3 . To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-like ; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate {esp. the blood; 
often in fig. sense : cf. curdle). 

Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 panne by grace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congelid togidere. 1377 
i B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 89 b, A precious con- 
serve, and marmelade, being congealed with long seething. 
1396 Shaks. 7'am. Shr. Induct, ii. 134 Seeing too much 
sadnesse hath congeal'd your blood. 1732 Aebuthnot 
Rules of Diet 310 Cordials made of Spirituous Liquors, 
add Strength to the Mill, but congeal the Stream. 2847 
Longf. Ev. II. iii, Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers. 

A* 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. (1578) 97 Men can be 
congeled together into no name of religion either true or 
false, vnle^e, etc. a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vi. vi. § 17 A 
heart congealed and hardened in sin. 1751 J ohnson Rambler 
No. 118 F 10 Curiosity . . may be dissipated in trifles oir 
congealed by indolence. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixix, When 
the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next 
congealed with a frightful account, etc. X863 Is&ckv Ration. 
1 . iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 
moral sentiments . . were congealed into an elaborate 
theology. 

II. intr. 

5 . To become solid and rigid by freezing; to 
freeze ; to become solid by cooling. 

^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 For )?e grete calde and 
continuele frost j?e water congelez in to cristall. _ 1601 Hol- 
land xiv. xxi, Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeze. <21626 Bacon (J.), In the midst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make a little dent, x8ix 
A. T. Thomson Lojtd. Disp. (1818) 667 When cooled down 
to —46^, ether congeals in brilliant transparent plates. 1830 
HerscHel Stud. Nat. Phil. ii. vi. 157 [The temperaturel 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6 . gen. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; f to crystallize, petrify, etc. 

^ <71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 15 pe water of ]>e whilk[laakei 
ilk a 3ere . . congelez in to gude salt. 1368 Bible (Bishops’] 
Ex. XV. 8 The fluddes stoode still as an heape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. ^ 1633 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 11. vi. 93 The Water of it's owne accord con- 
geales into salt. 17.. Berkeley Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 504 From each of ’em there distils a drop of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone. 

t b. To coalesce in a concrete mass. Obs. 

1586 CoGAN Haven Health (1636V 165 Their sliminesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7. To Stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

<71400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 152 It [Manna] cometh of the 
dew of heuene, pat mileth vpon the herbes..And it con- 
geleth tRoxb. coagules] & becometh all white & swete. 
1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., The blode that 
can not congele. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxii. 34 The juyce 
. .causeth the same milke to congeale and crudde. <7x390 
Marlowe Faust, v. Wks. (Rtidg.) 86/1 My blood congeals 
and I can write no more. 

1393 Shaks. fo/m u. i. 479 Least zeale no w melted. -Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) 1 . 2X0 Now all is over I passion is congealing, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, yin. iii. § 5 Their trees always had a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges, and 
never tossed free. 

CongealaMe (k^ndgrlM), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE : so in mod.F. congelable : see Congflable.] 
That can be congealed. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 839 The Consistences of Bodies are 
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■very dmers:. Dense, Rare. .Congealeable, not CongeMeable. 
i68a Boyle JVew Observe ri. Wks. 1772 II. 493 More easily 
congealable .. by^cold. 1822 New MmNdy Mag.Nl. 220 
Having the consistence of white olive oil, and not easily 
congealable. 

Hence Coa^ealableaess. 

, 1682 Boyle New Observ. n. Wks, 1772 II. 497 The easy 
congealableness of oil of aniseeds. 

Congealation : see Congelation’. 

! Congealed (k/nd^f-Id), ///. a, [f. Congeal z>. 
Hh -ED. In i6~i 7th c. also stressed co'ngeaVd!\ 

1 , Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

Higden (Rolls) I. 323 Islandia is an yle, hauenge 
. .on the north the see congelede. 1349 CcmpL Scot. vi. 59 
The snau is ane congelit rane. 1634 Milton Comus 449 
That snaky headed Gorgon Shield, .’wherewith she freez'a 
her foes to congeal’d stone. 1854 W. Kelly tr. Arag'o’s 
Astron. (ed. 5) 139 Found., on the shores of the Icy Sea, a 
great elephant enclosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2 . Solidified as if by freezing; f crystallized, 
petrified; ■f (of vapour) condensed- 

f 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 36 This roclie . . was lyk a 
thing of glas..But of what congeled matere Hit was, I 
niste redely. 1661 I.OVELL Hist. A mm. ^ Mitt. Introd., 
Least the congealed vapour drop thence. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 246 The congealed drops [of 
lead] or shot. 17. , Berkeley Caw of Dunmore Wks, IV. 
505 A quantity of this congealed water that . . resembles a 
heap of snow, 1878 Huxley 59 Many crystallized 

minerals are vulgarly called ‘ congealed water h 
B. Made into a jelly or viscid substance ; curdled, 
clotted, coagulated. 

3 IS 33 Elvot Cast. Heiike {X541) 253, OppUations, or hard 
congeled matter in the inner partes of the body. 1548 
Cornel. Scot vi. 67 To purge congelit [/rioted congeli] 
fleume of the lychtis. i594_Shaks. Ficb. 11 1 ^ i. ii, 56 Dead 
Henries wounds Open their congeal’d mquthes, and bleed 
afresh. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wnriz' Surg. in. ix. 242 Congealed 
bloud settleth to the .side. 

Hence Coni^eaTediLess. 

S664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. n. 1. vii, Especially if they 
come from the North, the congelednessofthis Meteor [hmi] 
bearing upon it the character of that Quarter. 

CougeaTer. [f. as prec. + -ee b] One who 
or that which congeals. 

1873 W. R. Greg Enigmas of Life 10 The primitive 

parents or congealers of that creed. 

Congealing (kpndgrlig), vhL sb. [f. as prec, 
+ -iNub] 

1. The action of the verb Congeal : freezing, etc. 
)i47t Ripley Comp. Alek.yt. in Ashm. (1652) 161 Of such 
Congelyng folys do clatter. 1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. 
(3827) VI. XV. § 33. 237 The congealing of the blood. 1763 
Watson in Phil. Trans. Lll. 363 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of mercury, 
f 2 . concr. A thing that congeals, or is congealed ; 
coagulnm, rennet. Gbs. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. Ee P. R. xvni. xi. (1495) 767 The 
congelynge of a larabe [L. caogulum agni^ i. e. ‘rennet’] 
wyth wyne heely th bytynge of spynners. 3591 Pkbcivall 
Sf Eict.f Cvajo^ the crudde or congealing, also a runnet 
for cheese, eoagulum. 

Oongea*Hng, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing2 .] 
That congeals, 

XS99 A. M. tr. GabelkottePs Bk. Pkysicke 342/2 jtoplye 
theron knitting and congealinge Pkysters. a 1652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. i. 7 A benumbing spirit, a congealing vapour. 
1750 tr. Ltonardus* Mirr. Stones 23 This Aristotle calls the 
drying and congealing virtue of the earth. 

Congealment (kpnd^flment). Also ME. 
congele-. [f. Congeal v. + -ment. Congelement 
was perh. in OF. or AF.] 

1 . The act of congealing and of being congealed, 

4x400 Test. Love ii. xi, After congelement a margarite 

with endles vertue . .was . . given to every creture. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 64 The corrosive oil which is to be poured 
off after its congealment. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congealment to be fix’d. 

2 . concr. Anything congealed ; a congealed mass. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. IV. ■viii. 10 Whifst they with ioy- 
full teares Wash the congealement from your wounds. 164X 
Milton Reform, i. (1851) ri Those Gifts .. settling in a 
skinny congealment of ease and sloth at the top, 

Congean, var. of Congeon. 
t Congedie. Obs. [After F. congidii in ambas- 
sadettr congHii, ambassador who has received an 
audience oicongiy It. congedo «= congee.] —next. 

1700 BycKnT Conf. Knolles’ Hist. Turks HI. 512 Ambas- 
sadors, unless it be their first Audiencej and at that of 
Congedie, have ho Access to the grand Seigniors. 

G011gee, 11 COSlg 4 (kp-nd^/, 'kohie)Hb. Forms: 
4 congeye, 5-6 eoungy, 5-7 congye, -ie, 6-7 
congy, -ey, conge, (conjur-e), 7 coige, coniay©, 
6~9 congee, 8-9 congA 

' [ME. congye, congie, -eye, a. 1 2-i4th c. 0 ¥.cungiedf 
-et, congei, nom. congiez, congeS, 15th c, congii, mod, 
F. congi, Pr. comjat, conjat. Cat. comiat, (It. from 
OF., congedo) :~L. commedt-us passage, leave to 
pass hence ‘ leave of absence, furlough f. €ctm'> 
medre to go and come, pass, f. com- together-f 
inedre to go, pass. From the T^th to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fair to 
descend into modem Eng, as congy; but since the 
I'i.estoration, old senses have become obsolete, and 
there has been a growing tendency to treat the 
■U'ord as French, either in the naturalized form 


congee (cf.' grandee), or, more recently, in the alien 
form conge (now alone used in senses 4 and 6).] 

I. f 1 . Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 
depart, granted by one in authority ; passport. 

i475 Bk. Noblesse 30 Andtakethe theire congie and licence 
of tneire prince, if they can have licence, or ellis they de- 
partethe bethbut licence. X485 Caxton Chas.^ Gt. 99 We 
praye the that thou gyue vs lycence and congie for to de- 
parte, 1S33 Bellenden Livy iii. (X822) 240 Ceso wes with 
thame..but ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
assignit. 1584 W. Hareborne in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 178 
In case of their denial, .we are to demand our Congie. 1622 
Malynes Law-Merch. 445 Congees, safe-conducts, 

? asports, sea-briefes. 1702 Vanbrugh P'alse Friend i. i, 
immediately got my congd and embark’d at Dunkirk. 
1789 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1859) 1 ^ 1 * ^7} I ,have not yet 
received my conge, though I hope to receive it soon. 

Jig. 1631 Massinger as you list Epil., The end 

of epilogues is to inquire The conjure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what’s amisse. 

2 . Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. 

1637 Heywood Royal King iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship must be gon. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. V. 130 On the 13th of November had his Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 
X707 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1S13) III. 157 
When the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow's soul- 1830 Galt Lawrie T. iv. 
i. (1849) 145 Having made my congas to him for the night. 

t b. To take congee : to take leave (to go), take 
leave of. Also, to give congee : to bid farewell. Obs. 

X377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiiL 202 Clergye to conscience no 
congeye wolde take. 1494 Babyan vl clx. [They] toke 
coungy of father & mother, and retornyd agayiie into Italy. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie in- xi. 234, I take a solemne 
congee of this fustie world. 2639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxxii. 
41 Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex, ii. 313 Zabaim and Almanzaira * . presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexander. 3833 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corr. H. 359 When you leave any town, .send cards, 
p.p. Congey to every body, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have been obliged to. 
t A dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Ohs. 
1579 Gosson Sck, Abuse (Arb. ) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Playes. a 17^ North Exam, iii, vii. § 85 (1740) 570 Here 
we take our Congee, as to all Affairs in Parliament. 

f d. Sc. Applied to a benefaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants; something given ‘to get 
quit of’ them. Obs. 

3609 in Burt Lett. N. 5’c<7A(t8i 8)II. App. 243 Whatsoever 
person . . be found . . craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants, .by way of Congie as they term it. 

3. A bow; originally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 
arch. 

3586 J. Hooker Girald. IreLlnHolinshedH. 100/2 There 
with a solemn congde she would bid her lard [‘ the old Earle 
of Kildare’] good night. 3590 Marlowe Edw, II, v. iv, 
With a lowly conge to the ground, The prowdest lords 
salute me as I passe. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
243 He made a slight conjur, and so tumd awaie. x6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. iv. i. (1651) 524 Kiss it, and with 
a low congy deliver it unto me. a X63X Drayton Triumph 
David, With coniayes all salute him. 1679 Bunyan Pil^. 
I. (ed. 3 ; Hanserd-Kn. 120), As they came with him, he 
[Mr. By-ends] made them a very low [ed. 9, 3684 

Congeel, and they also gave him a Complement, a 3733 
Ellwood Auiobiog. 34 When they saw me. .not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in w^ of Congee to them ; they 
were ^azed- 3753 Smollett Per. Pic. (3779) H* 258 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 3842 Barham 
IngoL Leg,, Auio-da-Fl, Here the no we Grandee made 
that sort of congee. 3852 Thackeray Esmond 1, xiv, * It is 
an honour for me', says my lord, with a profound congee. 
3880 W. Comw, Gloss,, ‘Make your congees’ [coa-ged^s: 
L e. at parting]. 

fig. a 1^3 H. Smith Senn. Acts xxvi. 27 First, with a 
reverent title , . Secondly, with a profitable question . . 
Thirdly, with a favourable preventbn . . With these tliree 
congees he closes so with King Agrippa. 

4 , Dismissal without ceremony. [From mod. 
F., and often humorous d\ 

3847 Ld. "BEi^rmcKmCroker Papers {xZZa) III. 357, I 
get my congi from the -whipper-in. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair {xZ6^) II, xiii. 345 Should she pay off old Briggs, and 
give her* her cottgil, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V, I. 31 
This is my conge, I suppose. 

II, 5 . Leave or permission (for any act), 

147S Caxton Jason x b, I intende by hys licence and 
congye . , to presente thys sayde boke unto . . my . . yong 
lorde, isso J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Herald, iv. (1877) 58 Yet 
muse I -why you requyred no conge. 3682 Warborton 
Hist. Guernsey (3822) x^ Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congi Hire conge de eslire\\ royal per- 
mission to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy by election. 

Henry VIII. assumed by statute the right of adding 
thereto ‘Letters^ Missive*, nominating the person to be 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Cangi dtilire has been 
taken, but incorrectly, to include the nomination. 

[13SX Act 25 Edw, 11 L, 4 A demander du Roi conge de 
eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son assent roial. 3534 
Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 The kynge our soveran Lorde . . 
may graunt unto. . the Deane and Chapytour . . a lycence. . to 
precede to eleccion of an Archibiriiop or Bishop of the See 
soo beyng voyde, with a letter myssyve conteynyng the 
name of the persone whiche they shall electe and chose,] 
1614 Sklden Titles Hon. 2or. 3643 R. Brooke Eng. 
Episc. XX. a 3693 Wood Life H848) 200 Conge des Lire 
went to Canterbury to elect Dr, S^crofi: archbishop. 3768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 , 64 Mlalking an election, like 
the king by a congi delire, b virtue of its royal prerogative. 
1848 CAn Remembrancer IdN. 233 To put the Cong^ 


d'^lire, whose very essence is freedom of Election, nxA the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which i.s direct imme- 
diate nomination, into the same official envelope. 

transf. 1732 Addison Sped. No. 475 F x When she has 
made her own Choice [of a husband j, for Form’s sake she 
sends a Congd d’Elire to her Friends, 

CongG©, znd v. j4ngIo-/nd, : see Conjee. 
Congee, coage/^- ttrek. Forms; 4~7 conge, 
-ey, -ie, 4-5 congey-en, congei-e, 5 cungyn, 6 
congye, 7 congy, 7"-9 congee, congd. [a. OF. 
congeer, congier, f. congii sb. ; cf. Pr. conjiar. (In 
15th c. altered to congedier after It. congedare, f. 
OF. : see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as an immediate derivative. (Formerly 
stressed congey’, ctwgee-.)} 
fl. trans. To give leave to go, dismiss. Obs. 
C3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 323 JJe KM day com grete 
frape, & conged him away. <rx374 Chaucer 7 'roylus v. 
479 That we slial here bleue. Til Sarpedoun wol forth con- 
geyen [v.r. cunge] v.s?' 3393 Conf. II. 238 Whan 

they to re.st awhile him preide, Out of his Jond he them 
congeide. c 3410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xlviii. tOibbs MS.) 
loi After hat he hadde con^de he other wymmen. 3557 
Paynel Barclay's Jugyirth Biijb, To congye and lycence 
such socours as were .sente vnto him from other kynges. 

1 2 . To give authoritative leave to ; to license. 
3387 Trevisa Higden 'Rolls) VL 259 a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford whan enyjnan is i-congyed h^re to 
commence in eny faculte. 3532 Si. Papers Hen. PJ/I, 1 1 . 
356 Beseching the Kinge.s Hignnes of redres, or els to congye 
con|ue], and licence my .silf to seke my remedy. 

S. intr. To take ceremonious leave, pay one’s 
respects at leaving ; in mod. dial., to make one’s 
retiring bow. 

3603 Shaks. Alls well iv. iii. 103, Iliaue congiedwith the 
Duke, done my adieu with his neerest, iSSo Cormo. 
Gloss., ‘ We congeed [con-gedd] and parted 
4 . To make a congee; to bow in courtesy or 
obeisance. Also Jig. 

3606 Choice^ Chance 4 C. (3881) 27 An other would congey 
so low tliat his points had much adoe to hoUIe, 1657 Reeve 
God's Plea 74 When he doth congee to the humours of the 
age, and make low leggs to the fancies of the times.^ 1660 
Fuller Mixi CofiiempL i. xxii, I'he other came cringing 
and congying. 3823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xi, I do not like to 
see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Hence Congeeing vbi. sb. 

3622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gmman if A If. 11. 259 Apish 
toyes, as conging and kissing his hand. xwS Wilkins Real 
Char. 327 Congeeing, Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
Congeel, obs. f. Congeal. 
t CozigelaMe, a. Obs. [a. 'F.congeiabie, or on 
L. type ^congeidbii-is, f. cofigeldre : see Congeal 
and -BLE.] « Congealable. 

3686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 45 Is it not by nature a 
Fluid congelable.^ 1787 Keir in Phil. Trms. 'LXXVIL 
278 A phial, containing some congelable vitriolic add. 

00-ngelate, and sb. ? Obs. [ad. L. congeldt-m 
congealed : see -ate 

A. cudj. Congealed ; crystallized (like ice). 

3574 Newton Health Mag. 35 The C^ilthead, called 

aurnta , . because it hath in his forehead a thinge congelate 
whiche in the water shineth like golde. 

B. sb. [see -ate 3 ,] A congealed product. 
1678 R. R[us.sell] tr- Geher i. iii 7 Calcine the Congelate 

..in Moderate Fire. 


t Co'ngelate, v. Obs. [f. L. congeldt- ppl. 
stem of congelate : see -ate 3 g.] « Congeal p. 

3643 French Distill, v. {1651) 335 It will presently be 
congelated into a friable substance. 

CcmgelatioxL (kf?rid3/l^-*|bri). Also 5-6 oon- 
goll-, 7~8 congeal-, [a. F . congelation (I4tb c. 
in Littn^), or ad. its orig. L, congeldtim-em, n. of 
action f. cmgeldre to Congeal.] 

1 . The action of congealing or freezing; the pro- 
cess or state of being congealed. 

3538 Bellenden Cm*. Scot. xxviu, The half of 

tbs loch fresis be naturall congelatioun, as utheris lochis 
dois. 3635 Person Varieties n. 71 More cold is required, 
for the congelation of vapons, than of waters. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies it* xii. 322 The mixture of Salt with the 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. 3755 B. Martin Mag. 
Arts 4 ' Ec. HI. V. 289 Freezing or Congealation. 3794 S. 
Williams Vermont 382 W^hen he called for wine in a .severe 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation. 
3878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 The solid obtained by the con- 
gelation, of water is termed ice. 

b. B'reezing ; in line, point, zone of congelation. 

3774 Goldsm. Hist. (1776) VIII. 187 These reptiles 
continue eating the whole year, except when the cold ap- 
proaches to congelation. 3777 Robertson Hist, Amer. 
(1783^ II. 399 The line of congelation on Chlmborazzo, or 
that part of the mountain which is covered perpetually with 
snow. 1845 Darwin P'oy. Nat. xl 249 This zone of per- 
petual congelation. 3849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sc. xxvi. 293 In the ethereal regions the tempex*ature is 90® 
below the point of congelation. 

o. The freezing of an animal body or member, 
so as to make it numb or dead ; hence, *’ formerly 
applied to the stupor and numbness attendant on 
certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysis * (Mayne). 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (35861 ^3 The diseases 
proceeding of cold are congelation, nummednesse, stifnesse. 
3632 tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 96 A method seruing for the 
knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation. x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex,, Congelation.. 2 M 0 , the death of any part from cold, 
being the same as Frost-bite. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
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CJir. Kirhjand II. i 35, I fejt only the congelation, the 

paralysis, the death of life. ^ luc 

d. Frozen condition; a product of freezing: i 
a frozen mass. 

Goad CdesL Bod. i. ii. 4 Hail . .being the congelation 
*709 Addison 7 «//«>r No. 148 r 11 A Multitude 
Jellies of various Colours. 1818 B. 
O RmtLY Gr^u/and 91 Those stupendous masses ofcon- 
gelation [ice-bergs]. 1824 Miss Mitford Fmase Ser. i. 
(18631 15 IL very tree and branch incrusted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-frost. 

2. Action analogous or compared to freez- 
ing ; conversion from a fluid to a solid state. 

F ormerly the name of one of the processes in Alchemy. 
?393 Gower Con/. IL 86 First of the distillation, Forth 
with the congelation, Solucion, discention. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. m Ashm. (1652) 114 With heate and moisture 
by craft occasionate, With congelation of the Spyrite. 1633 
V, A sure foundation Compact 
and hard, whose matter (cold and drie) To marble turns in 
strongest congelation. 1674 Grew A7i(tt. Plants, Lect. i. 
(1682) 233 rhe making of Fat is but the Durable Congela- 
tion of Oyl : which may be done without frost. 1830 Lyell 
Princ, GeoL I. 465 Steam . . given out from the rents of 
lava-currents during congelation. 

b. Crystallization ; formation of stalactites. 

; x6i2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653)269 Congelation. . 
IS seen m the making of Copperas, Salt-peter, or the like. 
i 8 o 2 Playfair IUusU-. HniioJi. Tk. 65 They would crystal- 
lize, as in other cases of congelation, from the sides toward the 
intenop 1854 H. Miller Sc/i. <§• Sc/iift. iv. (1857) 79 There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could 
see the work of congelation going on. 

c. cojzcr. A concretion, crystallization, petrifac- 
tion. 


1605 Timme Qmrsit. iii. 161 Of the congelations of these 
salts comes goutes, stones, etc. 1682 Wheler you7'n. 
Greece nr. 257 It is incrusted above with Congelations, that 
make it a most pretty Grotto. 1752 Watson in PhiL Tra7is. 
XLVIL 454 To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 
according to the general opinion, or a petrifaction or con- 
gelation. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL 270 Salt hanging 
. .in the form of icicles, .the walks are covered with various 
congelations of the same kind. 

3. F'crmation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxix. 32 b, [Choler] whytysbe 

viscus and clammy .. ingendred of congellacion of fleume. 
X7SI Chambers CycL s. v., The sudden congelation which 
they induce on the blood, which stops its circulation. 

b. concr. A clot, a coagulation. 

1483 Canton Gold. 332/r He had on his arme a con.- 
gellation of blood in manere of a postonune. 

4. transf, andy%; 

158^ R. Scot Discov. Witcher, in. vi. 37 Admit that the 
constitution of a divels bodie..consisteth in Spirituall con- 
gelations, as of fier and aire. a 1660 Hammond Senn. iv. Wks.. 
iV. 492 That all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours. 1876 E. 
Mellor Priesth. App. 41 1 I he mischievous process of con- 
gelation .. applied to their fervid, .utterances, turning their 
loving rapture into stern and inflexible propositions. 

t Congelative a. Ohs. [a. F. 

congelaizf, -ive (i6th c. in Littre), f. h. congeldt- 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Having the quality of congeal- 
ing ; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize, or 
to produce calcareous deposits, stalactites, etc. 

1594 Plat yewell-ho. i. 24 This generatiue, and congela- 
tiue water, which I call the fift element. 1620 Venner Pla 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatiue power. 
1684 _tr. Bo7ief s Merc. Cojnpit. xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Congelative Sales, resumes the former species 
of Quick-silver, 1707 Curios, m Hush. Card. 230 Among 
the common Water there is another which I call germina- 
tive, for Plants ; congelative, for Minerals. 

b. (See quot.) 

1823 Crabb Techn. Did., Co7igelatkies, medicines which 
refrigerate and inspissate, 

Congele, congellyn, obs. ff. Congeal. 
Congellacion, obs. f. Congelation. 
Congemina*tioil. rare-^. [a, F. congSmina’ 
lion, ad. L. congemindtion-em, from congemmdre, 
£ con- A- gemindre to double.] Doubling. 

1611 CoTGR., Conge 77 tmaiio 7 t, a congemination, doubling, 
often repeating ; (whence) also, as Epizeuxe. 1818 in Todd 
[ from Cotgr.]. Hence in mod. Diets, 

t Conge'miHedy a. Ohs. [f. Con- together + 
Gem : cf. L. gemmdre to glitter, sparkle.] ? Con- 
densed into gems. 

1593 hmez ChrisP s T. (1613) 184 The Starres are but the 
congemmed twincklings of those his cleare eyes. 

f Cong'e'llder,^'. Ohs. rare. ff. Con- -1- Gender 
v.,‘dx.^TL^.congenerdreP\ trans. To beget together. 

1558 Phaek Mneid vi. Riv, Much things con^endrid long 
[L. 77 i 7 tlta diu conc 7 -cta\. 1766 Griffiths LeitPheiiu. He 7 iry 
^ Finances III, 154 Your Expression, and Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate. 

Congeneous : see Congenious a. Ohs. 

Congener (kj^-ndgzn^i), sh. and a. [As sb. app. 
ad. F. conghiere (i6th c. Pare), ad. L. congener 
of the same race or kind, f. con- together with + 
gener-i^genus) kind ; as adj., perh. directly from L. 
{Cogener is a rare and needless variant.)] 

A. sh. A member of the same kind or class with 
another, or nearly allied to another in character. 
Const, of ox possessive. 

a. said of animals and plants which are related 
according to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sense ‘ of the same genus *.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Co7ige7iers [L. Co7!ge7iercs\ of the 


^me Generation or Kind. *731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. 
Cerastes, This sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a congener, 1767 G. White 
Selhome Let. xii. 4 Nov., Might not canary birds be natu- 
ralized . . provided their eggs were put. .into the nests of some 
^ their congeners, a.s goldfinches, greenfinches, etc.? 1839 
Darwin Orig, Spec. iii. (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it its great congener. 
1883 Eongm. Mag. July 308 Some Alpine outtercups are 
snowy-white, while most of their lowland, congeners are 
simply yellow. 

b. gen. of persons or things. 

1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. xiii. (1862) 544 A congener of 
these, and yet of a somewhat more civilised grade, is the 
bird-catcher and trainer. 1866 Rogers Agric. <§■ Prices L 
xviii. 398 Lard was also used, though its less costly con- 
gener, butter, was more frequently employed, 1888 Bryce 
Amer. CoTtnrm. III. Ixxxi. 68 The American shopkeeper . . 
has not the obsequiousness of his European congener. 

B. adj. Of the same kind or nature ; akin. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 305 We are made 
everlastingly congener to each other. 1^9 F. Harrison in 
Fortfi. Rev. Jan. 155 That belief, .must further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener to man. 

t Conge’neracy. Obs. rare. [f. CONGENERATE 
a. i see -act and cf. degeneracf.J Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature. 

1664 More Exp. Ep. 7 Churches x, 172 Churches . . 
ranged neither according to merit nor congeiieracy of their 
Conditions. 1681 Glanvill Sadducis7tius 11. (1726) 374 
There being that congeneracy betwixt . . 's Story and this, 
they mutually corroborate one another, 

Con^fenerate (k^nd^emer^st), v. raz^e. [f. ppl. 
stem ot L. congenez'dre to beget or produce together, 
f. con- -i-generdre to Generate.] 

1. tram. To beget or generate together. 

16x1 Cotgr., Congeneri, congenerated ; begotten or in- 
gendred together, a 1688 Cudwouth Irtitnut. Mor. ii. iii. 
52 That which did congenerate the colour. 

2. To class or associate as a congener. 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths II. 47 The insect is scarcely 
strictly congenerated with the true high-flyers^ 

Congenerate (k^nd 5 e*ner<?t), a. 7ure. [ad. 
L. congetzerdt-us, pa, pple. of congenerdre i see 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

1637 Tomlinson Rerioits Disp. 261 There are seven sorts 
of Tithymals . .whereunto Esulae are congenerate. 1835 
Bailey Flutter-flies,all hued, like winged flowers. 

On violets pasturing, their congenerate food, 

Congenera'tion, raz-e. [n. of action £ prec.] 
Production in union ; connation. 

X794 Martyn Roztsseau’s Boi. ix. 94 note, Syngenesia 
signifies congeneration, or union of the anthers. 

Congeneric (kf?nd.^/neTik), a. [£ L, con- to- 
gether t gener' (ge7ius) race, after L. congezzer and 
gezieric.J Of the same genus, kind, or race; allied 
in nature or origin. 

<21834 Coleridge Lit, Rettt. III. 333 The congeneric 
question of the freedom of the will. 1836 Todd CycL A nat. 
1.288/1 The Stork and congeneric birds. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksh, ii. 22 Widdale Fell Group, — Less deeply 
divided from its congeneric hills. 18S0 A. R, Wallace Isl. 
Life 402 A black parrot con-generic with two species that 
inhabit Madaga.scar. 

So Congene-rioal a. 1846 in Worcester. 

Congenerous (kpnd,: 5 e*neros), a. [£ L. con- 
gener (see Congener) + -ous.] 

1. Of the same kind (as another), akin in nature 
or character. Const, with, also to (f unto). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. in. xxi. 162 Unto its con- 

servation there is required . . a food congenerous unto the 
principles of its nature. 1671 Grew Anai. PL u L § 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous. 1733 
Arbuthnot Ess. Air(J.), Apoplexies, and other congener- 
ous diseases. 1853 G. Johnston JVat. Hist. E. Bard. L 209 
Another historian, of congenerous taste and learning. 1873 
Sears 6<?zv/ir. ^ So7igs 251 She will demand nothing, .which 
is not congenerous with her nature. 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 357 You. .find it pass into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another. 

b. Of the same genus or (more loosely) family; 
congeneric. 

1768 Pennant Zool. I. 61 In this place [s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, a congenerous animal. 17^ G. 
White Selhor7ie xxvL (1789) 73 Fieldfares, which are so 
congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds. 1832 Lyell Pr/wc. 
Geol. IL 114 [In] Europe, A.sia, and Africa [are], .bees con- 
generous with our common hive-bee ; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. 18^ Proc. Berzo. Nat. 
Club II. 28 Analogous structures in congenerous .species. 

c. Of peoples : Allied in race or origin. 

1790 Pennant Lottd. (1813I 3 Willing to receive any in- 
structions offered by a congenerous people. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. in. x. 458 He conjectured, that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, must have been congenerous 
people. 1814 Jamieson Hermes Scyih. 44 The Cariaus 
were accounted congenerous with the Mysi. 

‘t2. Homogeneous. 

1683 Salmon Dor on Med. n. 392 United in one similar, or 
simple and congenerous substance or body, 
f 3. Cognate in character ; congenial. Obs. 

1677 Howe Wks. 1724 IL S3t God doth, .so far excite and 
actuate those Powers, as that they are apt and habile for 
any congenerous action to which they have a natural Desig- 
nation. 1687 J. ReynolIds DeatEs Pis. v, That Shou’d.. 
move Tow’rds tb'Unconfin’ti, Congeaierous Realms above, 
4. Innate, congenital, rare"^^. 

1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 425 She ought 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Christian religion, as native w congenerous tastes 
of the modern European ' 


5; Phys. Congemrous mtiscles'. muscles which 
concur in the same action. 

^ 1721. in Bailey. 1830 R. Knox Biclardl Anal. 302 By 
the law of the association of congenerous muscles. 

Hence Cong‘®'iieroiisness, the quality of being 
of the same nature, affinity of nature, kinship. 

2677 H. Hallywell Meik. Saving Souls 84^ Perswaslve 
arguments, whose force and strength must lye in their con- 
generousness and suitableness with the ancient Idea’s and 
Inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

Congenial (k^nd^rnial), a. [mod. £ L. con- 
together A-genidl-is, i.genhis: see Genial, Genius. 
Cf. F. cofiginial : prob. a mod.L. cozigenidlis pre- 
ceded both.] 

1. Of persons and. their attributes; Partaking of 
the same genius, disposition, or temperament; 
kindred , sympathetic. Const, with (sometimes to). 

t- 1625 WoTTON (J.), A kind of congenial composure, as we 
may term it, to the likeness of our late sovereign and 
master- 1647 Oft Fletcher’s Wks., Fletcher's 

keen trebble, and deep Beaumont'-s base, Two, full, con- 
genial souls. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 503 , 1 found 
1 had a soul congenial to his [Chaucer’s]. 179* Boswell. 
JokfisoTt an. 1753 His religious and political notions [werel 
•SO congenial with those in which Langton had been edu- 
cated. 1797 Godwin Efiquirer i. xv. 137 With a soul con- 
genial to the noblest. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. vi.-pS 
This great Painter [Rubens] found, .in Charles, .a congenial 
spirit. 1867 F REEM an Norffi. Cofiq. (1876) L vi. 456 A_ prince 
whose tastes were in many respects congenial with his own. 
b. of things. 

1692 Dryden Ess. on Satire You look with pleasure 
on those things which are somewhat congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to your own conceptions. 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry xxi. III. 59 Poetry and music are con- 
genial. 2823 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 399 The con- 
genial histories of literature and of art are accompanied by: 
the same periodical revolutions. 

2. Suited or agreeable to one’s temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const, to. ^ 

1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 254 To me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. 2782 Gibbon Decl. F. xlvii.^ IL 764 The 
controvensies of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding. 1833 THiRLWALL'6?w<r^ 1 . viii. 334 The sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit of Spartan; 
warfare. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 339 The congenial 
task of following up his rival Sj^’phax. 

b. transf. Suited to the nature of anything. 

[1711 Shaftesb. Chardc. (1737) HI. 403 Nothing is ..^so 
natural, so con-genial to the liberal Arts, as that reigning 
l.iberty and high Spirit of a People.] 1738 Med. Ess.^ ^ 
Ohserv.K^^. 2) IV. 397 These Things, .relaxing the Solids’ 
by their kindly Heat (which some, fond of Words, would 
call congenial'. 1813 Gent. Mag. LXXXIII. ii. 296 When 
transplanted to the classic and congenial soil of Italy. 2830 
Lyell PHfic. Geol. (1S75) HI, ui. xxxv. 280 The food most 
congenial to this species, .is abundantly distributed. 

F 3. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature ; innate, natural, Congenital. Obs. 

1664 H. Power Exp. Philos, iii. 158 The Magnetical 
Effluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
proceed ab extrinseco. 2690 Locke Hutn. Utid. ii. J. § 17 
Those more natural and congenial [Ideas] which it [the 
Soul] had in itself, underived from the body. <21712 Ken 
Hyftins Evafig, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 102 Bless'd are all they, 
who .. purge themselves from their congenial stain. 277s 
Pott Chirtirg. Wks. 1 1 . 309 The congenial hernia. — Wks. 
(17S3) IL 23 To distinguish the common rupture from the 
congenial in infants, 

fb. Connected with one’s birth, natal, ‘ native ' 

2697 Dryden Virgil, Life (1721) I 65 Virgil suppos'd Sotils; 
to ascend again to their proper and congeneal Stars. Ibid. 
Georg. IV. 332 They mount the Sky, And to their own con-, 
genial Planets fly. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; III. 213 
In animals, the climate may be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nature. 

t4. Of the same kind or genus ; congenerous.^ 

2669 W. Simpson HydroL Ckym. 87 These Di-seases being 
congenial in their causes, are the same in their Cures. 2752 
Harris Hermes (1841)172 In natural species, which are con- 
genial and of kin. 2780 PhiloL Ittq. (1841) 40 All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and - .founded upon the same 
principles. 1804 W. Mitford Ess. Haf^tnony Lang. 337 
The Hebrew, .and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Arabia. 

Congeniality^ (kpfnd^miise-liti). [£ prec. + 

-TTY. Cf. L. gmidlitds joviality, festivity.] The 
quality of being congenial ; affinity of genius or 
disposition ; agreeableness to one’s nature or 
tastes. 

1620 WoTTON in Reliq. Woiion. petted) 299 The pride that 
I take in a certain Congeniality (a.s I may temi it) with your 
Lordships studies. 26;^ — A rchit. ( T.), Painters and poets 
have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 1791 Boswell 
yohnson 26 Mar. an. 1776, I could not perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of John- 
son. 1826 Disraeli Plv. Grey vi. iii, There is no con- 
geniality in our taste.s or in our tempers. xSSo L. Stephen 
Pope viii. t8s There is so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. 

Cougenialisse^ v. 7'a?'e. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
In, nonce-iises : a. trans. To make congenial, b. 
intr. To be or become congenial with ; also fig. 

1814BP. Jebe Cof-r.w.A. Kftox {i8j4)TI. 195 One can feel 
infinitely more disposed to congenialize with an honest, 
orthodox, pious dissenter, than, etc. 2827 — Life ^ Lett. 
Ixii. 575 Inward religion . , congenializes and cordializes 
human life. 2863 Dfwlm Univ. Mag. Oct, 440 The sun.set, 
whose light congenialized with a small jewel on her brow. 

Congenially, adv. [£ as prec. + -LY ^.] In 
a congenial manner. 

2749 Borlace in PhiL Trans. XLVI. 272 The true Dia- 


CONGEHIALISrESS. 

TOond seems to liave more lapideous Juice included, and 
more intimately and congenially united under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World. 2884 Manch, 
M.xam. 14 July 5/3 A few very dirty boys congenially 
employed in vilifying and insulting their betters. 

C?02lg©'ttialliess. rare~^. [f. as prec. + 

-NEss.j = Congeniality. 

1731 Bailev II, CongenialnesSy the likeness of one kind to 
or with another, 1735 in Johnson ; also in mod. Diets, 
t Co3ig^6‘llioilS, Obs, Also 7 -geneoTis. [f. 
L. together +^mz-2<t;r + -ous (cf. Congenial). 
The spelling in -eotis was prob. suggested by 
homogeneous y etc. Cf, It. congeneo ^of the same 
kind* (Florio).] = Congeneeous ; homogeneous. 

1630 Hales Gold, Rem. (1688) 364 In the blood thus 
drop'd there remains a spirit of life congenius to that in the 
body. 1638 J. Robinson Stone to Altar 87 Congeneous 
unto the former, is this mistake. 1677 Hale Contempl. 11. 
232 This Retribution, as it is roost admirably Con-genious 
and Con-natural to the right constitution of the Humane 
Nature. *684 xr.Bomt's Merc. Compii. xvin, 644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, than a congeneous 
substance. 

Congenital (k^ndsemital), a. [mod, f. L. 
<:t)»g^?zz/-2^y(seeCoNGENiTE) + -al. So y ,congc'nitaly 
admitted into the 6th ed. of the Academy’s Dic- 
tionary in 1855. sense was formerly expressed 
by congenial, F r. conginiall\ 

Existing or dating from one's birth, belonging to 
one from birth, born with one. a. iechn, in Pathol. 
(as a congenital disease or defect 1. 

lypiS A. Duncan Armais 3 fed. I. 20 Bronchocele,.is not 
often congenital. 1S07 S. Cooper First Lines Snrg. 387 
Congenital hernia. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, lug. 

I. V, iSi The mind of an individual who labours under con- 
j^enital blindness . . cannot fail to be imperfect, 2878 T. 
Bryant Praci. Snrg, I. 365 Ordinary congenital cataract. 

b, in Bot. 

2862 Darwin Ferlii. Orchids yn. 315 The so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles. 

c. in general use. Const, with. 

2848 Kingsley Sainfs Trag. iv. i, The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital with every kind And character 
of man. rSsa H. Rogers Ess. I. vii. 374 Notions, coeval 
with the mind in date, congenital with its very faculties. 
2853 Blackie Stud. Lang. 2 The living process of nature 
acting by congenital, divinely-implanted instinct. 1866 
Kingsley <1878) 11 . 242 The congenital difierences of 
character in individuals. 2879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess, 69 
The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 
of social intercourse and manners. 

Congenitally (k^7nd3emitaU\ adv, [f. prec. 
-j--LY ^.J In a congenital way ; from birth. 

2862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 9 Pollinia furnished, .with 
a caudicle, congenitally attached to a viscid disc. 2884 A. 

J. Ellis in Athenmum 12 Jan. 55/2 If. .the parents are not 
congenitally deaf the offspring is in no danger. 

t Congemite, a. Obs. Also 7-8 -it, [ad. L. 
emgenit-us born together with, connate, coeval, f. 
con- iogtiXitr + genittis born, produced.] 

Born or produced along with, connate, congenital ; 
belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, etc. : Innate. Const, to, with. 

2610 Donne Psendo-^Martyr xii. 273 This, .is our first, 
originary, naturall, and congenite obedience, to obey the 
Prince. 2622 Burton Amt. Mel. 1, ix. 1. v, [Causes] con- 
genit or born with us, are either natural, as old age, or 
praeter naturarn. 2667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4- Qnal, 3 The 
antient Coi'puscularian Philosophers . . were . . reduced to 
make Motion congenite to Matter. 2722 BLACKMORECr^n;- 
iiort Pref. (2786) 2 These original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are . , congenite and co-existent with it. a 17x6 South 
Serm. VIII. xiii. ^R,j, Sinful habits .. congenit with our 
natures. 

t Congenited, m Obs. [f. as prec. -b - ed.] 
Born or produced together, united in birth or origin. 

2630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 95 They [Exe and Bark] 
were at their first springs congennited, being sprung not 500 
paces distant one from the other. 

t Congenitnre. Obs. [f. L. type ’^congenitura, 
f. ppl. stem congenit- (see Congenite) : see -uee.] 
X730-6 Bailey (folio), Congeniture, the Birth of Things at 
the same Time. 

tCo'ngeon, co*2ljoil. 0 h$. Forms : 3 ’can- 
gun, 4 hongon, conjonn, -ioun, -gioun, 5 
comon(0. coonyone, counjon, congyn, 5- con- 
geon. [The phonology and final stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cangttn in the earliest qnot is the same 
word, and stands for canghm or canjtm (^for/ 
being not infrequent in ME., cf. the form hongon), 
repr. an ONF. ^canginn, ca?2geon :~late L. cambio, 
cambidnem (cited in Grimm Beut. Mythol, tr. 
Stallybrass 1888, vol IV, 1754, and thence in 
Henschell’s Du Cange), a CHANGELtNO (Ger. 
wechselbaig a child of an incubus, demon, or 
hag, substituted for a human child) f. cambh^e to 
change. 

The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, who have turned coujon into coujon, conioun (= 
conjouit) into coimun, with other blundered spellings. A 
derivation from cambio fits the sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in body (cf. 
sense i), and deficient in intellect (sense 2), and to be called 
one was a grievous insult (sense.s 3, 41. The difficuhies are 
(1) the apparent rarity of the word in Fr., where the only 
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instance yet cited is one of 2427 in Du Cange, repeated 
by Godefroy, under the form ckangoti ‘ terme injurieux % 
which is app. the central F. form, standing for ckangeon, 
chanjonx (a> the AFr. or early ME. change of can- to con- ; 
this took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may have been owing to association with 
the prefix con-.J 

1 . A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 

c 2230 I/ali Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oSer crupel . . bu 
most to him halden, a 2400 Sat. Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 

I. 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col ! col I c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 90 Coonyone \v.r. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwe, Pynson 2499 congeon or dwerfe], sessillus. c 2473 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 806/6 Hie tantelhts, a congyn. 
[2627 Minsheu Ductor, *Congeott,^ An old English word 
signifying the same that Dwarfe in our common speech. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), t Congeon, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature (<?^j.). Hence in Kersey, Bailey, etc., and 2768 
CvLKTTKKTO'^ Paying 0/ old Bridge'Wk.s. II. 280 A Congeon 
Squier bare in his Hande his Helmet.] 

2 . A half-wit ; an imbecile; « Changeling 4. 

^^2283 6'. Eng. Leg. I, 422 321 ‘ Loke' he seide ‘this olde 

conjoun [St. John], in his olde Hue, hou he plei5e2 with 
gbngue brid ! * c 1330 A rth. Sf Merl. 206 Sir, our king is bot 
a conjoun: Tho he seighe swerdes drawe To fie sone he 
was wel fawe. 2340 Ayenb. 76 j>et byej? be small stones of 
gles ssyny nde, and )>e conioun [F. mnsard\ his bayb 1 ~ buys 
them] uor rubys, uor safyrs, ob^r uor emeroydes. j>^t byeb 
as iueles to childeren. 

3. A derisive or contemptuous term applied to a 
child. 

(Cf. Ger. wechselbalgX Sc. croot, emit, a puny, pigmy, de- 
crepit child, applied in contempt or anger to any little 
child.) 

C 2330 Artk, <5- Merl, 2072 That child was bot of yeres two 
. .The lustice scyd, Thou gab best, conioun. 2400 Chester 
PI. n. Slaughter of Innoc. (1843) 1 . 177 Herod. That vile 
counjon [the babe Christ], that thus would reave me of my 
crowne. Ibid. I- 278 Soldier. But for to kill such a congeon 
M e shames .sore by Mahounde. Ibid. I. 279 With this speare 
I thinke to assaie To kille man ye a smalle congion ; 'i'he.se 
congeones in the cloutcs I will kill. 

4 . An offensive term of abuse or dislike. 

^•2300 K. Alis. 2718 Dark, the kyng of alle kynges. .Sente 
gretyng, withouten honour Toi the yonge robbour Alisaun- 
dre 1 thou conioun ^printed coinoun] wode, 236a Langl. P. 
PI. A. XL 86 And nou cometh a conioun and woTde cacchen of 
my wittes. 2399 — Rich. Redeles ni. 46 nianne cometh ther 
a congioun with a grey cote, as not of his nolle as he the nest 
made. ?«24oo Chester PI. ii. Death of Abel (2843) I. 40 
Saye, thou caittiffe, thou congeon, Wenesie thou to passe 
one of renowne ? 

Conger^ Forms: 4 ktmger, 5-7 

cunger, congre, (5 cungur, -gyre, -gger, cob- 
gur(e, -ggyre, 6 congar, coonger), 6- conger, 
[a. OF. congre i-SL. congr-um (conger), ad, Gr. 
7077/DOS, all in same sense.] 

1 . A large species of tel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet ; it is 
caught for food, being common on the coasts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantic] the 
sea-eel. 

[2223 Rot, Chart. (Rolls) 294 Habeant totam^ emptionem 
mulvellorum etcongruorum. per totamCorn(ubiam].] <:230o 
Sat. People Kildare ii. in E. E. P. (1862J 153 Mani grete 
hunger swimmeb abute Ju fete, c txsS Coer de L. 3525 
Fysch, flesch, salmoun and cungyr Offus non schal dye for 
hungyr. 2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R, xin. xxvi, (2495) 462 
The Congre hath many wyles and is wytte and wyly of 
getynge of meete. c 2423 Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 642/38 
Ilic cougmus, a conggyre. 24., Black Bk. of Admiralty 

II. 103 Also of purpais, samoun, cungger, and turbut. 1526 
in Lodge lUuy. Brit. Hist. (17921 I. 23 , 1 have sent by this 
berer. .x pasties of congars. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 
266 Eates Conger and Fennell. 1602 Marston Antonio’s 
Rev. 11. i, If . . a mermaid be half a fish and halfe cunger. 
1676 WAixon^ Angler i. xiii. (2792> 185 The mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about Gloucester. 2792 Wolcott 
(P. Pindarj Rights of Kings Wks. 2812 II. 426 And snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood. 2882 F. Day Fishes 
Gi. Brit. iT. 252 The conger is very sensible to atmospheric 
change.s. 

2 . Applied in abuse to a man. 

2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 58 Hang yourself, you 
muddy conger, hang yourself 1 

3 . Comb. Oonger-doust, -douce, dial, \doust 
dust, powder], conger dried and powdered for 
making fish soup ; conger-head, a term of abuse. 

2630 Dekker o.nd Pt. Honest IVh, Wks. 2873 II. 240 She 
nibbled but wod not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger- 
head her husband was by. 2808 Polwhele Cornish Voc., 
Cmger-dousis, 2863 Couch Brit, I'ishes I V. 345, 2880 
E. Cormvall Gloss. s,v,,Conger-doiist, Up to the beginning 
of the present century, a large trade existed betweea Corn- 
wall and Catholic countries in Conger-douce. 
tCong’ei?^ Obs. [Of doubtful origin 

and form J See quots. 

To Kersey is due the statement ^or suggestion) that the 
word was originally congress or F. congris, subsequently 
treated as a plural, with singular conger. But it is to 
be noted that m most of the quots. conger is applied to 
the association, not to a member of it. Bailey refers it 
tentatively to conger the fish, which may indicate a con- 
temporary joke. 

a 1700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of 
Topping Book-sellers of London, who agree, .that whoever 
of them Buys a good Coi>y, the rest are to take off such a 
particular^numl>er. .in Quires, on easy Terms. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey, Congress or Congers, a particular Society 
of Booksellers, who put in Jo^/nt Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common Advan- 
tage. 1722 Bailey, Congre, a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a Joint Stock in Trade, or agree to Print Books in 


CONGESTED. 

Co-partnership. — (2732) vol. II. Conger, Congre, a .society 
of booksellers . . of 20 or more . . so called, because as a large 
conger eel is said to devour the .small fry, so this united 
body overpowers young and single traders. 2734 Connois- 
seur 31 Jan. No. 1. 3 That book m the phrase of the Conger 
is best, which sells most. Ibid., We must not however think 
the members of th^ Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
literature. 1886 F. H. Rivington in Aihenmim 9 Jan. 67 
If the statement, .were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would 
be a copy of the u.sual statement sent to each shareholder 
by the managing partner, 

Cong’er cniig'er dialectal name 

of the cucumber in the Midland counties of lingland. 

18^ Miss Baker Nortkamptonsh. Gloss. l. 140 So general 
is this word that an eminent seedsman informs me that 
cottagers and market gardeners . . usually ask for conger 
seed. [2892 It is now less common, thougli .still in use from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire,] 

Conger-eel (kfqgarjrl), [f. Congee + Eel.] 

1. = Congee L 

2602 Carew Cornwall (x 5 tj) 07 Called a conger-eel. 
2620 Venner Pla Recta iv. 76 The Conger is a. long round 
fish, in shape like vnto a great Eele, and is therefore called 
the Conger-Eele. 2813 Bingley Auim. Biog. led. 4) Hi. 5 
When at its full .size the Conger Eel has sometimes been 
known, to mea.sure more than ten feet in length, ^ x^3 Penny 
Cycl, XXV. 490/2 The conger-eel. .is readily distinguished 
. . by the upper jaw being the longest. 

2. lu U.H. applied to other species of eel, esp. on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarcos ■anguillaris of the 

Lycodidse ’. see also Lamper-jeel. 
t Coilge’riate,z'. Cbs.rare—^. congeria 

or congeries (see next) + -ATE 3,] tram. To pile up, 
heap together, 

x6zy~e^7 Feltham Resolves 2, xHv. X39 How ayery must 
they [fancie.s} needs be, that are congemted wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. 

Congeries (,k<?nd,: 5 l»‘riifz). [a. L. congeries 

heap, pile, collected mass, f. congetfu to carry to- 
gether: see Congest.] A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together ; a mass, heap. 

a i6ip VoT'A'c.md Atheom. n. x. § 3 (2622) 303 Vet is hee a 
congeries. , a masse of many vnlike and repugnant affec- 
tions. 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. 423 A meer Heap 
and Coni^eries of Dead and Stupid Matter. 2725 Bradley 
Pant. Diet., Clouds, a Congeries chiefly ot watry Par- 
ticles. 1793 Sm EATON Edystone L. § n 'fhe congerie.s of 
rocks called the Fldystone, 2849 Mrs. Somerville Con- 
nect. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 414 It [the Milky Way] is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars. 2875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 38^ A curious congeries of 
tower.s, halls, churche.s, and chambers. 

Coxigermimat6y v. rare-'^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congermindre to shoot forth at the same time » 
see Con- and Gebminate.] intr. To germinate 
or develop togetlier. 

2822 T. I'aylor Apyteius 29 Now she, congerminating 
[congerminascentil with me into an equality of love, 

Congeroid, bad form of Congeoib, 
t Congest, Obs. rare, [ad, I,. ctmgesPm 
accumulation, heap, f. ppl. stem of congerbre : see 
next.] A collected mass, a collection ; a concretion. 

c 2630 Jack.soh Creed v. xv. Wks. IV. 106 Sense is of con- 
cretes or congests, not of abstracts or essences. Ibid. xi. v. 
Wk.s. X, 92 Any heap or congest may become greater by 
addition of matter. 2657 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vmd. 36, 
1 wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments, 

Congest (kpnd^e’it), v. [f. L. congest, ppl 
stem o( conger-ire to carry together, collect, heap 
up, etc. (whence also the freq. congestdre).'} 

1 1 . trmu. To bring or gather together, to collect; 
to heap up, to mass. Obs. 

2^8 Lei-and Itin. 1 . p. xxi, The Writers, who.se Lyves 
I have congestid ynto foure Bokes. a 1629 Fotherby 
Atheom. 11. ii. § 5 Cifiaa) 205 He had congested and amassed 
together such infinite monies. 2664 Evelyn Sylva 11679) 28 
The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserves 
it. 2667 H. More Div. Dial, iv. xxxii. (1713) 382 If all were 
congested together out of History touching that Church, 
2758 R. Brooke.s Praci. Pkpsicitd, 3 II. 270 'I'hese diseases 
generally arise from a viscid Serum or Chyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2. refl. and intr. To gather together ; to accumu- 
late to excess, to become congested. 

2839 I, Taylor Logic in TkeoL 247 The secularism of the 
present time . . congests itself. . into a proposal of this sort. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 2 T If capital i.s frightened away 
from Parisian bouse .speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else. 

3 . trans. To affect with congestion ; to produce 
congestion in. Chiefly in passive : see next 2. 

Coilgested lk^nd,:^e*sted),///. iz. [f. prec] 

1 1 * Heaped together; accumulated. 

2578 Banister Hkt, Man Ep. Bed. i To lye waste, and 
voyde, &s a rude congested heape. 1652 (Jgilbv rEsop 
11665) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Flootls. 

2. Aled. Overcharged with an tinnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion. 

Cf. quoL 2758 in Congest v. 2. 

2836 Kank a ret Ex pi. 1 . xx, 260 Their eye.s being so 
conge.sted by the glare of the sun that they are. nearly 
blind. 1865 R. Hunter in Mom, Star 23 Feb,, We phy- 
sicians say, the lung is congested: by which w'e mean that the 
ve.ssel.s are full almost to bursting. 2877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. 1 . 26 The functions of a conge.sted organ are often 
materially and seriously interfered with. 

b. transf. Pilled up by an obstructive accumu- 
lation; overcrowded. 
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COHGIiOMEBATB. 


COHGESTIBLB. 

286a B. Taylor Home «§• Abr, Ser. n, v. 347 While the 
atmosphere is heavy, portentous, congested uo borrow a 
medical word, which expresses the feeling better than any 
other). 1891 .Newspaper^ The effects of the congested 
state of the goods traffic are now being felt in almost every 
industry,-— A scheme for relieving the congested districts in 
Ireland by means of emigration. 

8 . Bot. ‘Crowded very closely’ (Treas. BoL 

Conge’StiWeg a, [f. L. congest- ppl. stem + 

-BLE.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Con^esHble, that maybe heaped 
up or gotten together. Hence in Johnson, and other 
Diets. 

Congestion (k^ndge-styon). [a. F. congestion 
(i 6 tli c. in Pare), ad. L. congestion-em, n. of action 
from conger^re : see Congest z;.] 

^ 1 1* The action of gathering or heaping together 
in a mass; a crowding together; accumulation. 

*593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or heaping up of grosse matter together. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. % Peter ii. 2 The attraction or congestion of this tu- 
mult. 1671 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., Most of the church- 
yards.. were filled up with.. the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. 

t b. concr. A heap, pile. Ods. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearf s Archit. 120 Those irregular con- 
gestions, rude and brutish inventions. 1834 Sir H. Taylor 
Artevelde n. v. iii, A huge congestion of unmethodised 
matter. 

t 2, Med. The accumidation of blood or morbid 
matter in any part of the body ; ‘ a collection of 
matter, as in abscesses and tumours ’ (J.). Obs, 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirtirg. 250 There are two 
general causes of Impostumes, fluxion, and Congestion. 
s8o2 Med. Jrnl. ^lW. 211 Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of blood in the head began to show themselves. 
1811 Hooper Med. Diet. 799, 2 Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. 

Hence b. Congestion of an organ ; an abnormal 
accumulation of blood in its vessels, by which its 
functions are disordered. 

1803 Med.^ Jrnl. IX, 325 The second or local Sthenic 
Congestion is . . one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
2843 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anitti, Chem. I. 265 Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion. 287s B. Richardson Dis. Mod. Life 65 The 
diseases included under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia, 
8 . transf. and Jig. A crowding together or ac- 
cumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 
activity; congested or overcrowded condition, as of 
population, traffic, etc. 

2868 Bright Sp. Irel. i Apr., The whole system [of Par- 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of congestion 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 2883 P. S. Robin- 
son Saints ^ Sinners 12 Congestion of traffic. 2887 Tidies 
(Wkly. ed.) 23 Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population. 

Coug^estiparOTLS, a. Med. [f. L. congest-us 
Congest sb. - 1 - -Jarus producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies which produce congestion or the differ- 
ent forms of Contrafluxion.’ 2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Congestive (k^ndge-stiv), a. [f. L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see Congest z'.) -h-ivE.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or i)roduced by, congestion. 

1846 Worcester cites Mott. 1864 Daity Tel. 6 Sejjt., 
The immediate cause of deceased’s death was congestive 
apoplexy. 2876 tr. WagyiePs Gen, Pathol. 235 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Congette, -iag, var. of Conjeot, -ing. Obs. 
Congey, -eye, obs. £ Congee. 

Congiary tkf 7 *nd 3 iari). Rom, Antiq. [ad. L. 
congiari-um lit. a vessel that holds a congius, f. 
congius : see below and -art.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, such as com or wine. ^ 

(Some dictionaries give congiary 2 \s.q as a coin : this is an 
error founded on quots. 1697, 1727-) 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 417 It is said that Ancus Martius 
..gaue vnto the people a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modij of salt. 2697 Evelyn Disc. Medals 187 The Gift of 
Largesses and Congiaries in Provisions of Corn, &c., ap- 
pearing in the Reverses. 1701 W. Wotton Bist. Rome vi. 
85 Marcus gave a Congiary to the People. 2727-52 Cham- 
bers Cycl, Congiarhim, conA<^ry^ among medalists, a gift, 
or donative, repre.sented on a medal . . Nero, whose con- 
giaries are the first that we find repre.sented on medals, 
gave four hundred sesterces. 1832 Blackzu. Ma^. XXXIL 
607 To the citizens of Rome . .he presented, in one congiary, 
about two guineas and a half a-head. 

Congie, obs. f. Congee. 

Conging : see Congee v . 

Congioun, var. of Congeon. Obs. 

11 Congius vkp'udgii^s). PL “ii. ^ [L.] 1. Rom, 
Antiq, A measure for liquids, containing the eighth 
part of a Roman amphora, or about 7 pints. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, P. xrx. cxxviii. (1495] 392 
Congius conteyneth sixe Sextarius. c 2420 P allad. on 
Husb. IV. 108 Ffor greatest treen . . vi Congeus or iv of it 
yrnmote. x6oo Holland Livy xxv. ii. 546 f or every street 
throughout the citie, was allowed a Congius of oyle. 2822 
J, Q. Adams in Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 82 There is a 
standard congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 
Rome. . , . 

2. Pharm. The pharmaceutical name for a gallon, 
represented in prescriptions by the letter C. 


tCongla’ciatej Ohs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conglctcia-re to freeze up, £ row- together 
to make or turn to ice, £ glades ice.] 

1. trans. To convert into ice, to freeze. 

26&S Goad Celest, Bodies 11. ix. 284 Our Colledge Ale . . 
being conglaciated, . . upon a Thaw never returned to its 
self. Ibid, II. xiL 322 The Salt invigorating the Cold of the 
Water, and so conglaciating the snow. 

b. To make solid like ice (by other means than 
cold) ; to congeal, petrify, 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. ix. 234 Thunder - .conglaci- 
ates or makes rigid, fluid or .soft bodies. 

c. To make smooth like ice or glass, to polish. 

2656 H. yioscE. Antid. Atk. m. xvt (1712) 140 To con- 

glaciate and polish the surfaces of the clouds to such an ex- 
traordinary accuracy of figure. 

2. infr. To become ice, to freeze, congeal. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ii. i. 50 Neither doth .. 
any thing properly conglaciate but water. 1670 Phil, 
Trans. V. 2023 The Water, .did by the operation of the in- 
troduced cold , . totally conglaciate. 2808 J . Barlow Colmnb, 
VI. 169 The waves conglaciate instant. 

Hence Conglaxiated, Congla*ciating ///. 

2656 H. More Enthus. Tri, 43 The Moon is of a con- 
glaciated substance. 2660 — Myst. Godl. vi. viii. 233 Of 
conglaciating Thunders, and the transmutation of Lot’s 
wife into a pillar of Salt. 2750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 56, 

I went down into several of these Caves, .[to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated substances. 

t Conglacia'iiou. Obs. [n. of action £ as 
prec. : see -ation. So in mod.F.] 

1, The action or process of turning into, or be- 
coming, ice ; freezing, congelation. 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacotts Adv. Learn. 253 Predictions 
may be made of . . Deluges, Draughts, Heates, Conglacia- 
tions. 2652 Biggs Nezu Disp. 218 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. 1699 Phil. 'Trans. XXI. 341 As to their Rarifaction 
and Conglaciation. 

2. concr. Any frozen or crystallized formation. 

2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 11. 55 [The caves’] petrified 

Icicles i if I may so call them and other Conglaciations. 

Conglobate (kp-ngbbiJ't), v. [£ ppl. stem of 
L. conglobd-re to gather into a globe or ball : see 
next.] To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded compact mass. Alsoy^. 

1. trans. = Co.n’GLOBE a. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

2635 Swan Spec. Af. v. § 2 (2643) 123 Not conglobated into 

one bodie as the stars^ are, 1672 Willoughby in Phil. 
Trans. VI. 2279 The .similitude of those Theca's, conglo- 
bated together, to the Eggs of Spider.s. 2775 Johnson 
Westerfi I si. Wks. x. 500 Many particular features and dis- 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one 
gross and general idea. 2857 Berkeley Cr^ptog. Bot. 176 
Spores conglobated without any definite order. 

2. iiitr, (for rejli) = Conglobe b. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vii. 120 Some semi- 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
an egge. x6§o Bulwer Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., To sum- 
mon Democntical Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XIV. 490 To 
suppose, that out of a chaotic mass, .such mute balls should 
have conglobated, by a gravitation inherent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kp-ngbb^^t), a. [ad.L. conglobdt-us, 
pa. pple. of conglobd-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. con- together -k-globdre to make into a ball, 
£ glob-us ball. Globe.] 

1. Formed or gathered into a ball, rounded, 
globular, 

2649 Dryden Death Ld, Hastings 35 All. as in their 
sphere, Were fix’d, conglobate in his soul. 2801 Home in 
Phil. Trans. XCIL 77 The kidnies are conglobate. 2845 
G. Day tr, Simotts Anim. Chem. I. 193 Arterial blood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con- 
globate masses. 2886 'Treas. Bot, 320 Conglobate^ collected 
into a ball, as the florets of Echinops. 

2. Phys. Applied distinctively to glands of 
simple structure, esp. those of the lymphatics ; op- 
posed to Conglomerate, q.v. 

1665-6 Trans. 1. 277 Conglobate Glanduls. .contra- 
distinguished to those that bear the name of Conglomerate 
Glanduls. 2674 Ibid. IX. 215 He asserts the Lympha to 
be a particular subtile liquor, separated into the conglobate 
glanduls from the Serum of the blood. 1784 Gent, Mag. 
LIV. IL 609 Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands are situated. 2836 'tonnCycl. Anat. 
1. 23/2 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
important part of the absorbent system. 1876 Qu Am Anat. 
IL 192 Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands. 

Hence Co'iigloTbately adv., in a rounded form or 
manner. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). Hence in T. and mod. Diets. 

Conglobated (k[?*nglt>b^>ted),///. [£ prec. 

vb. -f -ED.] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

2668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (18^4 212/2 An impure 
mass of conglobated darkness. 2784 Twamley Dairying 
147 The conglobated, or round Leaf. 1824 Wordsw. .£“4:- 
citrsion iii. q8i Conglobated bubbles undissolved. 
tb. Phys, = Conglobate a, 2 . Obs. 

1676 Phil. 'Trans. XI. 772 The Lymphaticks . . he will 
have to arise from conglobated glandules. 26.. Grew 
(J.), The testicle, . .is one large conglobated gland. 

Conglobation (kf>ngl(?b^^*j 9 n). [ad. L. con- 
globdtidn-em, n. of action from conglobdre to Con- 
globate. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of gathering or forming into a 
globe or rounded mass. Also fig. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 270 If hee hath committed 
various offences, the Conglobation and annumeration of 
I them . . cannot but stirre vp , . the auditors to abhorre him. 


2682 Qt'LAV.viiJL Saddiicismns xs'z A piece of Wax .. rolled 
into the form of a Globe loses something of its former ex- 
tension, by this conglobation. i88a Stallo Concepts «§• Tk. 
Mod. Physics 279 The rotatory velocity [of the planets], .at 
the moment of their detachment and conglobation, 

2. A rounded formation, a conglomeration. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xiii. 138 In this spawne 
. .are to be discerned many gray specks, or little congloba- 
tions. ^21697 Aubrey iVflt/. H ist. Surrey 111 . 285 A 

huge Stone (a Conglobation of Gravel and SandL 1788 tr. 
Spuedenborps Wim, Angels in. | 207 Successive Composi- 
tions, or Confasciations and Conglobations from simple 
Things. 1854 Taits Mag. XXL 454 That heterogeneous 
conglobation, that.. multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Conglobe (k^iigldU'*b), V. [a. F. conglohe-r 
(i6th c. in Pare), ad. L. conglobdre to Conglobate.] 
To gather or form into a ball or globe, or a 
rounded compact mass. Also fig. a. trans. 

253s Stewart Cron, Scot HI. 329 His ennimeis . . Con- 
globit war togidder in ane glen. 1593 Nashe Christs 'T. 
(2613) 123 Vnsatiable Art-searching Aristotle, that in the 
round compendiate bladder of thy braine, conglobedst these 
three great bodies, iHeauen, Earth, and . . Waters), 
Milton P. L. vii. 239 Then founded, then conglob’d Like 
things to like. 2742 Pope Dune, iv. 79 Orb m orb, con- 
glob’d are seen The buzzing Bees about their dusky Queen. 
1839 ^Axuev Fest us xx. (18481 254 All elements Conglobe 
themselves from chaos, purified. i88* Seeley Nat. Relig, 
236 The influence which draws together and conglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society, 
b. intr. (for refil) 

2600 W. Watson Quodlihets Relig, ^St, (1602) 3 Hereupon, 
the fire . . conglobed together in the highest cloud. 1667 
Milton P, L. vii. 292 As drops on dust conglobing from 
the drie. 1725-20 Pope Iliad xvii. 498 The biground drops 
.. Conglobing on the dust. 1880 Browning Pan 4- Luna 
50 The downy swathes [of cloud] combine, Conglobe. 
Hence Conglo 'bed iz. 

2822 T. Taylor tr. Apuleius iv. 86 In a condensed and 
conglobed band. 

t Conglo’biil^, Obs. [£ Con- + Globular, 
after the prec. derivatives of L. €onglobdrel\ Ga- 
thered into a rounded form, globular. 

2741 T, Francklin tr. Cicero’s Nat Gods ii. 142 Let us 
examine the Earth. .Solid, round, and conglobular. 

t Conglo'bnlate, a. Obs, Phys. [£ L. con- 
together + globul-us little ball, globule (dim- of 
globus ball) 4- -ate^, on the analogy of conglobate 
(as=4:t7?z-+^/^^-w + -ATB.)] - Conglobate a. 2 . 

170Z Floyer Cold Baths i. iv. (1709' xi8 Glands, whether 
conglobulate, or conglomerate. 2758 J. S. Le Drern’s Ob- 
serv. Su7g. (1771) 270 The Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 
Conglo'bxilatey V. rare. [f. as prec. + -ate3.] 
intr. To collect into a rounded or compact mass- 
1768 Johnson in Boswell., A number of them [swallows;] 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water. 

Cong[lomerate (k^nglp‘mer<?t), a. and sh, [ad. 
L. conglomerdt-usy pa. pple. oi conglomerare \ see 
next.] A. adj, 

1 . (Jathered together into a more or less rounded 
mass, or consisting of parts so gathered ; clus- 
tered. Also fig. fa. as pa. pple. Obs, 

2572 Bossewell n. ii8 b, Certain trees . . bring 

forth fruit conglomerate with leaues, 1626 Bacon Syboa 
§ 267 The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied and con- 
glomerate. 

b. as adj, (In mod. use often fig. from 4 .) 

2836 Todd Cycl. Anat 1. 246/1 [Insects] have conglomerate 
or compound eyes. 2872 JpALGRAVEX^n Poetns 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech, 187a 'Lnonavi Elem. 
Relig. ii. 42 All the positive religions in the world, .are alike 
conglomerate formations. 

Phys. Applied to glands of a compound or 
complex structure ; formerly, as distinguished from 
the simple Conglobate glands of the lymphatics. 

2665-6 Phil, Trans. I. 277. 1668 Ibid. III. 889 Concern- 
ing the Liver, .finding it to have Lobes and to be a Glandul 
of that kind, which by Anatomists are called Conglomerate. 
2785 Anat Dial. (ed. 2) 43 A conglomerate gland is thj^t 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, all 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
1841- 71^ T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes . . the pancreas exhibits a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of aeon- 
glomerate gland. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands. 

3. Path. a. Applied to cariilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland, b. Ap- 
plied to certain compound Tubercles.* 

2870 Sir J. Paget Lect, Surg. Pathol, (ed. 3^ 520 note, 
Mr. Csesar Hawkins described them . . as conglomerate 
tumours. 2876 tr. Ziejnssett’s Cycl, Med.V. 642 The tubercles 
are often aggregated in groups (.Virchow’s conglomerate 
tubercles). 

4. Geol. Composed of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks cemented together ; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate : see B. i. 

2S13 Bakewell Introd, Geol. (1815) 223 The debris of 
pre-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, as 
in various conglomerate rocks. 2872 Baker Nile Tribut. 
xiii. 217 A perpendicular cliff of conglomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented together. Ibid, xv, 253 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol, [Cf. mod.F. con- 
glomlrat.] 

1. Geol. {—conglomerate rock.) A composite rock 
consisting of rounded and waterworn fragments of 
previously existing rocks, united into a compact 
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mass by some kind of cement ; often called 
ding‘ stone. (Cl Breccia.) 

xBiB W, Phillips Min. ^ Geol (1818) 1:45 When a 
sandstone contains rounded masses of considerable dimen- 
sions, it is termed a conglomerate. *83* De la Beche 
Geol. Man. 219 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
sandstone and variously coloured marls. 1880 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. v. 242 This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 
for lime. 

atirib. 1846 M^'Cclloch Acc. Brit, Empire {tZs^ I- 255 
The conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 

I?, transf. 

1853 Kane Grhmell Exp. xxx. f iSsS") 259 Thus, dried 
apples became, .a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. 1836 
— Arct. Expl. I, xi. 116 A conglomerate of gravel and 
ice. 

2 . 7 %: A mixture of various materials or ele- 
ments, clustered together without assimilation. 

,*837 Whewell Ilisi. Induct. Sc. {3:857) III. 399 The Eng- 
lish language is a conglomerate of Ijatin words, bound 
together wim a Saxon cement. 1864 Bukton Scot Ahr. I. 
i. 57 In that immense conglomerate of useful and useless 
knowledge. 

Conglomerate 0v^nglfi*mer<?5t), [f. L. 

glomerdt- qI conglomerd-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con ^ glomer&re to form into 
a ball, f. glomer- {glomus) ball.] 

■f l. trans. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 

i6z3 Cockeram, Conglomerate^ to winde vp on bottomes. 
1659 If* More Immort, Soul m. xiii, {1662 ' 203 This suggests 
..the fancy. . to the Silk- worm of conglomerating her both 
funeral and natal Clue. 

f 2. To form into a ball or (more or less) rounded 
mass ; to heap up, heap together. ? Obs. 

1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 74 My sighes doe so con- 
glomerate the cloudes. 1633 Swak Spec. M. v. ii. §11. 
1630 J. Bulwer Afithropomet. ii. {1653' 71 Choakt up with 
. .dust, conglomerated into dirt. 1674 Grew Anat, Plants 
in. II. iv. § 2 The Viscera of an Animal, are but vessels con- 
glomerated. 

fig. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. /1774’) 6 Con.sider well 
how I have conglomerated this atchievement of erudition. 

3. To collect (separate particles or elements) 
into a coherent mass. lit. and fig. 

a i( 59 X, i88a {see Conglomerated], 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre* s Stnd. A«r. (1799) HI. 502 Becau.se the Nobility 
and Clergy are conglomerated into one mass with the 
People. 1865 F. Oakeley Tractar. Movement 77 To con- 
glomerate and cement the various forms of Tractarianism 
into something like a consistent whole. 

4. intr. 'To come together or collect into a (more 
or less) rounded mass, or {iransfi.) into a compact 
body ; to cluster together. 

Ord. fy Declar. both Houses, Lords Hay 7 They 
conglomerated and gathered together to the number of 20 
or 23. 1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 48 Such noi.se as 
Bees commonly make when they conglomerate. 1795 Si. 
Papers In Atm. Reg. 189 Their armies have conglomerated. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org.^ Bodies 554 When put into 
boding water it conglomerates into a resinous mass. 

Hence Conglomerated///. < 2 ., clustered, etc.; 
spec, in Phys. and Geol. = Conglomerate a. 2 , 4 . 

1656 vS. Holland Zara (1719) 70 My conglomerated Curses 
go with thee. <1:1691 Boyle Wks. (1772) II. 81 (R.) Con- 
glomerated shells, vpx Grew Cosm. Sacra i. v. | 21 llie 
Ever is one great conglomerated gland, compost of in- 
numerable small glands. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet,., Kidney, 
a Conglomerated Gland, 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf Watch- 
ing the clouds as they lowered above each other in nia.sses 
of conglomerated vapour. i88z Geikie TexGbk. Geol. n. 
i, § 3 Conglomerated {conglomeratic), made up of well- 
rounded pebbles or rocks. 

Conglomeratic (kpngV'-mene’tik), a. Geol. [f. 
L. conglomerdUum Conglomerate a. and sb. a- 
-1C : in mod.F, conglomiratiquel\ Of the nature 
or character of Conglomerate \sh. i). 

1849 Murotison Siluria xi. 281 Grey in colour, conglo- 
meratic and .slaty. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. x, 188 
Beds of an unmistakably conglomeratic character. 

Conglomeration (k^agl^unerJi-Jan). [ad. X. 
CQnglomerdiidn em,n. of action f. conglomerd~re to 
Conglomerate. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated. 

i6zS Bacon Sylva § 267 The Multiplication and Conglo- 
meration of Sound, s. 1842 Barham fngol. Leg., Auto-da- 
fd In trod.. The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the famiHe.s of the haute noblesse of Spain. 

2. quasi-iTi^wr. fa. A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like), b. A collection of things joined in a 
compact body; a cluster, coherent mass. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) in. xiii. 201 These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 1607 SiR 
I’. P, Blount Ess. 114 Nothing but a Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 105/2, I have .. taken 
from the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. x8s8 
Hawthorne Er. Sr It. jfrnls. II. 258 A confused ..con- 
glomeration of buildings. 1866 Liddom Bmnpt. Led. ii. 73 
That conglomeration of men we call a nation. 

Conglo'meratory, a. rare. [f. L. conglo- 
merdt- ppl. stem : see Conglomeeate and -OEY.] 
Tending to conglomeration. 

*^55 J* Strang Glasgozu Us Clubs ixBsCs 493 Tbe con- 
glomeratory atmo.sphere of the Waterloo [Club], 
Conglom.eri*tie, a. Geol. = Conglomeratic, 
3:833 G. A. Manteli. Geol. S. E. Eng. 182 The lower beds 
frequently conglomeritic. 1862 Dana Mmi. Geol. 666 Aren- 
aceous, argillaceou.s, or conglomeritic. 


Conglutin (k^gB^’tin). Ckem. [f. Con- -f 
Glutin: associated with the following words.] 
A name applied by Hitthausen to the legumin of 
almonds and lupins. 

1879 in Watts i>AA C 4 :<r?«. and Supp. VII. 3S0. x886 

A. H. Church Eetod Grains Ind. xx^ Conglutin is said to 
be chiefly characteristic of the lupine. 

t Co3lglu*tiliai3it, a. and sb. Ohs. [corresp. to 
F, congmiinant, L. conglutindnt-em, pr. pple. of 
congluiindre : see next and -ant.] 

A. adj. * Gluing, uniting ; healing 

S828 in Web-ster (who cites Bacon). 

B. sb. ‘ A medicine that heals wounds 

X828 in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. 

CoBglu'tiliate, ///. [ad. L. conglutmat- 

us, pa. pple. of conglfdindre : see next,] 

fi. B.%pa.pple. = CoNGLUTiNATED : see next. 

153* Elyot Gov. in. i, All these to gether conglutinate 
and effectually executed maketh a perfects definicion of 
iustyce. x6io Healey St. A ng. Citie of God xv. xyi. (i6ao) 
522 Should be conglutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. Bot. Cohering as if glued together. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, x88x yrnl. Bot. X. 113 Paraphyses 
slender, Aliform, conglutinate. 

Conglutinate (k^nglhlf•tin<r^t^, v. Now rare. 
[f. L. congltdinM- ppl. stem of conghltindre to 
glue together, f. con- ■¥glutindre to glue, f. glulm, 
glidin- glue. Cf. P'. conglutiner ( 14 th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 
gether ; to cause to cohere. 

1546 Langley Verg. De Invent, i. iii, 6 a, To haue 
been compacted and conglutinated by heate and moysturc 
into the perfect figure, .of a man. 1558 Wabdk tr. Alexis* 
Seer. L vi. {1580) 113 a, It will conglutinate and glewe to- 
gether the two peeces, X667 Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 

(T.) Starch., will conglutinate some things, 179? T. 
Beddoes in Phil, Trans. LXXXII. 258 The lumps of iron 
, .had been softened, and conglutinated together. 

fb. Med. To unite (wounded or ruptured parts, 
or broken bones) ; to heal. Also ahsol. Obs. 

*563 T. Gale Antidot. ii. 56 It. .doth conglutinate greene 
and hloudy woundes. i^i Holland Pliny xx^. xix. II. 
206 They use the decoction of the common grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds. X797 J, Downing Disord. Horned 
Cattle 66 This medicine, .conglutinates ruptured vessels. 

x666 Spur.stowe Spir. Chytn. Pref (x66S) 6 Love to God. . 
strongly conglutinates all the musings of the soul. 1825 
Carlyle Lije Schiller ni. 165 A medley of texts, .congluti- 
nated by a .stupid judgment. 

2. intr. To stick together, cohere, {lit. and fiig.) 

a 1625 Fletcher Women Pleased v. ii, I would congluti- 
nate. X643 J. Steer tr. Fahrkius* Exp, Chirurg. xv- 64 
Lest that the Fingers should, .conglutinate, 1 put between 
them leaden plates. 1647 Pol. Ballads Conmm. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My fellow knaves and I conglutinated. X750 tr. 
Leonardus* Mirr. Stones 19 The prevalent driness in it 
permits it not to conglutinate, 

Oonglu’tinated, Conglu'tmating ppl, adjs. 

1552 Huloet, Conglutinated, concretus, cougluiinatus. 
1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 223 The Conglutinated lips 
of the neck of the wombe. x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate'Viaf.. 
(1653) 238 Lyme or some other conglutinating body. 1854 
Frasers Mag. L. 329 Birdlime or some unguent equally 
conglutinating. 

ConglTltination (k^ngPi^Jtin^i’Jon). [ad. I,. 
conglfdimtibn-em, n. of action f. conghltindre : 
see above. So in ¥. (i 6 th c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action of gluing together, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacious sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1603 B. JoNSON Volpone n. ii, There goe.s to it sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, besides some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination. 1643 J. Steer tr. Fahrkius* Exp. Chirurg, 
viii. 38 Thin Leaden Plates . . are to be put betweene the 
parts where conglutination is feared. 17^ Shelvocke A r- 
tillery v. 314 The Fastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. 1830 tr. Arisiopk. Acharnians, etc., Knights 71 
Do you exert the forge against his conglutinations. 

t b. Med, Union or junction of wounded parts 
or broken bones. Ohs. 

XS41 R. C0P1.AND Galyen’s Terapeutyhe 2 C iy b, To tel 
all the causes that let the coition and conglutination. 1684 
tt. Bond's Merc. Compit. xvii. 590 A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination. 1729 T. Dale tr. Freind*s Emmen- 
ologia xiii, (1752) 159 If while we are endeavouring to 
govern the Blood, we should neglect the eonglutinatioh of 
the Vessels.^ X73X Ahbuthnot Aliments ij.\ The union or 
conglutination of parts separated by a wound, 
e. Jig. and iransfi. 

1608 j. King Serm. St. Mary* s 13 The composition and 
conglutination of the two principal! verbes in my Text, Reg- 
nauit d moriuns est. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebeil. 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Nationall obli- 
gations. 1867 A. J. Rllis E. E. Pronunc. i. iii. 186 Cooper 
-_^-defines a diphthong as the^^ conglutinatio duarum voca- 
liiim in ettdem syllabd'. This theory of ‘ conglutination 
effected by the ' glide is that which I have adopted. 

2. qmsi-concr. A conglutinated mass. 

<ri532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 But a conglu- 
tination and combination of the foure elementes. 3:767 
Montagu in Phil. Tyrtwir, LVIL 440 A petrifimlon or rather 
conglutination of many different stones, but all vitrescent. 

Conglu-tmative, a. Wbs. [a. F. conglu- 
tinatifi -me, ad. L. ty^^ conglutinat w-us, i. con- 
glutindt- ppl. stem : see -IVE,J Having the quality 
of conglutinating; spec, in Med. having the property 
of uniting wounded parts. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon*s Quest. Chirurg., Anoynte 


them with oyntementes myscatyues and conglutynatyue.s. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot i. 7 Medicines conglutinatiue, 167s 
J. Webster Meiallogr. xx. s68 To stop small Hammrhages 
, . by its conglutinative quality. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), C<?«- 
glutinative, of a gluing or sticking Quality. In Johnson ; 
and in mod. Diets. , „ 

ConglTl'tiliatOI?. fare. [Agent-n. m L. form 
from conglutind-re^ An agent that conglutinates. 

<21728 Woodward P'assils (J.s, The osteocolla is recom- 
mended as a conglutinator of broken bones. 

t ConglH’tine, V. Obs. rare, [a. F. conglu- 
tine-r ( 14 th c, in Littre), ad. L. conglfdindre. 1 
— Conglutinate v. i b. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap, .2 Dj, I can nat se 
howe thou mayst conglutyne it and make close. 2652 Cul- 
pepper Eng. Physic, xgx Being outwardly applied it con- 
glutineth wounds notably. 

t Conglu’tinous, Obs.-^ [f. Con- + Glu- 
tinous ; after conglutmate, etc.] 

Hence f Coaiglui'tisiouisly adv. Ohs. rare-'K 
By conglutination ; with cohesion. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 87 Whose matter is 
thick, and . . not so hard as conglutinously conjoyned. 

Congo (kp-qgi?). The name of a country on. 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator, 
whence many negro slaves have been, carried, to 
America. Hence, the name has been given in 
N. America to negroes from Congo, and to things 
belonging to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour : cf. fiegro. 

1. A negro from Congo. Congo dance : a kind of 
African dance practised by negroes. Congo pea ; 
a variety of Cajan, eaten by negroes in Jamaica. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used by negroes. 1877 F. A. March 
Anglo-Sax. Gram.d^Z^i 36 There may be as many genders 
as there are sets of terminations . . the Congoc:* and Caffirs 
have many. 1886 G. W. Cable in Century Mag. XXXI. 
522/2 They from whom the dance and the place are named, 
the most numerous sort of negro in the colonies, the Con- 
goes and Franc-Congoes. Ibid. 527/2 'I'here were other 
dances . . the Voudou, and the Congo . . The latter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. 

2. Congo monkey, a black South American 
monkey, a species of the Howler, 3/ycetes pallh 
aius ; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
blue- black amphibians, species of Ampkimna, 
found in the southern parts of the United States. 

x86s S. Tenney Zool. 315 The Congo Snake, Ampkhmm 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty-eight 
inches long, bluish black, 1874 T. Belt JVat. in Nkara- 
gua 35 High up in one tree, .were .seated some of the black 
Congo monkeys {Mycetes pnliiatus). 

Congo, obs. form of Cangue. 

Congor, == Conger 8, dial name of Cucumber. 

Coxigoii. (kgtjgu, kgqgd). Also Congo, kongo. 
[ad. Chinese ktmgjtt work, and workman, kung’- 
fiu-clca app. tea on which work or labour is 
expended. The omission of the /is the foreigner’s 
corruption (Prof. Legge).] A kind of black tea 
imported from China. 

vjz^Lond. Gaz. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green 'i'ea. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. v. i, Congou tea, avadavats, ana 
Indian crackers. 1845 1 >israei.i Sybil vi. viii, A-swclHng 
the receipt of customs by the consumption of Congo ! 187$ 
Pavy food If Dietetics (ed. 2) 349 The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in [an upward order of excellence] are 
Bohea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 

t Congraffet, fa. pple. Obs.-'^ [An erroneous 
repr. of OF. cyrografiez, cirograffi, pa. pple. of 
cirografier to engross, register, med.L, chirogra- 
phdre^cyrograffdre\T)yxQziigt) : see C hieogeaph.J 
Registered, engrossed. 

c X320 Cast. Loxie X056 pat foreward . , i Codes court is 
congraffet [OF. La covenant En la curt Deu €irograffi\, 

CongratlllaMe (k/ngrte-ti/nab’i), a. [f, L. 
congi'aiuld-7 i, F. congraittle-r : see -ble.] Calling 
for congratulation ; worthy of congratulation. 

1833 Lamb Lett, to Talfonrdm Fitial Mem. 273 Variou.sly 
. .has the congratulable news affected the members. 

CongratulaiiLt (k/ngrtu-tiiHant), a. and sb. 
[a. F. congraitdant, or ad. L. congjdtuldnt-cm, 
pr. pple. oi congrdtiildri : see next and -ant.] 

A. adJ. That congratulates ; expressing con- 
gratulalion. B. sb. A congratiilator. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 458 Forth rmsh’d in ha.ste the great 
consulting Peers . . and with like joy Congratulunt approacJi’d 
him. 1840 Blachiv. Mag. XLV f 1 . 31 The new-year's gifts , . 
were divided by us children among the inferior comrratnlants, 
X872 Carlyle AV////ArSuppl. 227 Rustic congratulaiits with 
their foolish rhymes would present themselves. 

Congratiolate (k^ngrse-tii^^Jt), v. [f. L. com- 
gt'dhddt- ppl. stem of cofigrdiuld-n in same sense, 
f. €071- together + gralttldri to manifest or express 
one’s joy: cf. F. congraUder ( 14 th c. in Littre; 
now somewhat archaic).] 

tl. intr. To rejoice along another; to ex- 
press to a person one’s pleasure or gratification at 
his good fortune, success, or happiness. Const- 
with the person, fib}', on the thing. In later use 
congratulate with == cong7'aiidcde trans. , sense 4 . Ohs. 

^$77'^ Holinshed Scot. Chron. (i8f.6) 11 . 252 The gover- 
nor therefore, to congratulate with, the earl for his return, 
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restoTed unto him the chancellorship. iggS Florio, Cm- 
gnitmare^ to congratulate, to reioice togither, 1600 Bible 
^ouay) £.uke 1. 58 And they congratulated with her. 1610 
Doncaster Lei. m ^ Ger^ft. (Camd. Soc.) 201 If his 
Ma y shall cc^mand me to returne to Francfurt to con- 
gratulate with King Ferdinand when he shall be elected 
King of the Romans. 1647 Cromwell Let. 14 Sept. (Car- 
Occasion as to congratulate so abundantly to rejoice 
m Cod s gracious dispensation unto you and by you. 173Z 
Swift Wks. 1761 VII L 133, I congratulate with 

acquaintance. 1777 Watson 
} mhp II (1793) 11 . xviii. 415 An ambassador had been sent 
to congratulate with the Duke on this desirable event. i8ao 
J. Ialbot in Pe^'s iPks. (1828) VII. 26 Many who will 
congratulate with you upon the addition of another year to 
lyour] venerable age. 1824 Lamb Lei. to Barton. 24 Mar., 
I therefore most sincerely congratulate with you. 
t 2 . trans. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of ; to express joy, pleasure, or satisfaction 
at (an event or circumstance). Obs. 

i 577-«7 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) 11 . 272 Wherefore 
ambassadors were sent from the queen regent to Philip 
congratulate their marriage. 1597 Daniel 
Ctv. Wares 11^4 (R.) To see So many hands and hearts 
congratulate Th advancement of his long-desir’d degree. 
1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 H. 161, I congratulate 
the happiness of your kingdom. *688 Bp. Thomas in 
Gutch Coil. Cur.l. 332 , 1 thank you for your congratulating 
my recovery. 17*1 Steele No. 168 2, 1 send you this 
to congratulate your^late Choice of a Subject. *766 Gibbon 
Heel. ^ P'. I. V. 93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity. *789 Mrs. P10221 yourtt. 
Prance II. 226 Verses and sonnets .. congratulated our 
wedding-day. *805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 312 The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate his arrival. 1819 
Hazlitt Poht. Ess. 88 Mr. Southey .. congratulates the 
successes of the son. 

t b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate with. Ohs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 2 You are most hartily wel- 
come, and I . . to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and effect therof in as few words as 
I can, 1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 289, I desired to 
congratulate your happy Returne with some worthy present. 
1636 WiNTHROP ///sZ New Eng. (1823) I. 187 The ships 
congratulated his election with a volley of great shot. 

f^’LLER Worthies (1840) II. 413 The university of 
Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

■te. Const, to, unto, the person, also with in- 
direct obj. (dative). Ohs. 

*607 Sckol. Disc. agst. AnticJir. i. lii. 143 They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in, 
*^47 J* J'*''Ckson True Evang. 7 \ iii. 228 These are blessings 
which . . all our friends have congratulated unto us. 1676 
pRYDEN Aurengz. Ded., The Subjects of England may 
justly congratulate to themselves that both .. our Govern- 
ment, and,. our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
*709 Strype Ann. Ref, I. vii. 106 Should I not. .congratu- 
late you this so great happiness, .befallen you. Ibid., Con- 
gratulate^ England her felicity and her Queen. *710 R. 
Ward Life H. More 39 To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 

fd. Const, with the person. Ohs. 

1618 Mrq. Buckingham in Fortescue Papers 49 To con- 

f ratulate with him the rendring of that town. 1654 H. 

.estrange Chas. I (1635) 136 An Ambassador, .sent to 
congratulate with their Majesties, the happy birth of their 
.second Daughter. *705 Bp. Patrick Comm. 2 Kin^s x. 13 
Who . , came . , to congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfilling God's commands. 
t3. To rejoice at (a thing) ,* to hail. Obs. 

1622 Donne Sertn. Lam. iv. 20 Whosoever, .hath lamented 
a danger and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide against a relapse. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 
286 See what Marriage and Repentance may bring a Man 
to! I heartily congratulate this Change. 

4;. To address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on an occasion considered fortu- 
nate ; ' to compliment upon any happy event ’ (J.) ; 
to felicitate. Const, on, upon (formerly for), or 
with clause. 

1548 Hall Chron. 164 h, The enhabkauntes. .sent to him 
messengers, .thanking and congratulating him for his thither 
comming. 1611 Bible i Chro7i. xviii. 10 Hee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid. .to congratulate \Heb. blesse] him, 
because hee had fought against Hadarezer. *665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. i v. xviii. (1675) 276 Eusebius . .congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. ITO7-8 Pepys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world, .did congratulate me, and cry up my speech as the 
best thing they ever heard. 1700 Drvden Failes, Pal. <$• 
Arc. ni. 730 The king in person.. Comforts the sick, con- 
gratulates the sound. 1769 Bp. WarburtonZ^/4 (1809)445 
To congratulate him in having got well rid of [them]. 1790 
Burke Z>. Rev. 8 Am I to congratulate an highwayman., 
who has broke prison, upon the recovery of his natural 
rights ? 1840 Macaulay Clive 49 Clive. . congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4 * Flow 1 . 27 Congratulating him about 
his success in the School of Art. 

b. reJl. To call or account oneself happy or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const.) 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. i. 2 To congratulate our selves 
that we are neither Turks nor Papists, Johnson 

Rambler No. 206 r 9 He often congratulated himself that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence, etc. 1796 Burney 
Mem. Metastasio HI. 43 Congratulating myself for the 
good fortune which has procured me such valuable friends. 
i8fo Tyndall Glac. t. xi. 79 We congratulated ourselves 
upon this. 

c. To offer congratulations. 

1630 J. Rous Diary (Camd.) 56 The Spanish embassador, 
coniing to the King to congratulate, fell all along, a *800 
CowPER Ep. Protest, Lady, A stranger’s purpose in these 
lays Is to congratulate and not to praise. *837 Carlyle 


Fr. j??m III. VI. m, Mayor Pachc, not prompt enough in de- 
nouncing these Pitt Plots, may congratulate about them now. 

i* 6 . To salute. Obs. 

1578 Thynne Perp. Ambass. Ep. Ded., But also desirous 
- . to congratulate your Lordship with the tokens of my old 
vowed fidelitie. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 93 It is the 
Kings most sweet pleasure and affection, to congratulate 
the Princesse at her Pauilion. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xxiv. I Arb.) 292 To congratulat and salute by giuing a 
becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie. 1611 Tour- 
neur^ if A Trag. i\. i, Hee is a Souldier .. Let the Instru- 
ments Of warre congratulate his memorie. 

f 6 , To offer or present by way of congratulation. 

*632 Lithgow Trap, vii, 304 To whose memory and pray.se 
I am not able to Congratulate the least Commendations 
their Heroicke dispositions deserued at my hands. Ibid. x. 
427 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismissed the Burgers and their Arms. 

€ongra*tulating, ppL a. [f. prec. + -tng 2 .] 
That congratulates- Hence Cougrra-tulatingrly. 

165* Howell Vmice 130 The congratulating Ambassadors 
flock to S. Mark. *769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) H. 
262 Surrounded by congratulating multitudes. 185s Doran 
Qtteens Eng. I. viii, 377 The Duke of Newcastle congratu- 
latingly hugged Hulse, on his having saved the Queen's life. 

Congratulation (k^ngrse:ti??l^i-j 3 n). [a. F. 
congraHilation, or ad. L. congrdiuldiion-em, n. of 
action £ congrdtula-ri : see above.] 

1. The action of congratulating ; the expressing 
to anybody in a complimentary way gratification 
at his success, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

159* Harington Orl. Fur. xxx. Ixyiii, Yet Gradasso's 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not as 
he saith. *65* Hobbes Govt. 6* Roc. xv. § 10. 244 But^ we 
then praise, and celebrate in words . , by Congratulation, 
which supposeth happinesse. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
19 His superiority . . excited congratulation instead of envy 
1856 Frovdk Hist. Eng. I. 5 Not of itself regarded, .as any 
matter for congratulation. 1887 T. Fowler Princ. Morals 
II. ii. 94 To the act of ‘rejoicing with others’ there Is no 
single term appropriated . . The outward expression of the 
feeling is, however, known as congJ'atulation. 

2. (with //.) An expression of such pleasure. 

1632 Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromerta 195 Congratulations 

she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captaine 
vanquissant of a battel. 1749 Johnson Irene iv. vi. That 
fawning villain's forced congratulations. 1781 Fletcher 
Lett. Wks. *795 VII. 238, I thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my marriage. 

f 3. Grateful and glad acknowledgement on one’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Obs. 

*597 J. T. Sertn. Pauhs C. 73 And then in congratula- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. *622 
Donne Serm. Lam. iv. 2a *623 Sir R. Naunton in 
Fortescue Papers 193 Yet my penne. .can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this happie and holy day. 

Hence Congratula'tionaa a. 

*827 Bentham Wks. X. 61 Half lamentational, half con- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. 

Coagratnlative (k^ngrteti^^l/tiv), a. [f. L. 
congratulat- ppl. stem + -IVE.] Expressing con- 
gratulation. 

Tati's Mag. XV. 117 [They] exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 

Congratulator (k^ngrse-ti/nt’itoi). [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, from congratulari to Congratu- 
late : see -oe.] One who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations. 

1658 Milton Lett. State Wks. (1851) 421 Nothing more 
fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at our first en- 
trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator. 
1772 Nugent Friar Gerund II. 53 There were consumed, 
in entertaining these congratulators, twelve gallons of 
wine. *889 Temple Bar Jun^ 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of congratulators. 

Congratulatoxy (k^ngrEe-tiz^ateri), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ORT : cf. L. gratuldtdri-us, and F. con- 
gratulatoif'ei] 

1. Conveying congratulations. 

*524 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life ii. (1726) 72 Letters con- 
gratulatory directed unto the Popes holyness. 1649 Bf. 
Guthrie Mem. (1702) 92 The Earl of Loudon . . made Con- 
gratulatory Speeches to his Majesty. 1713 Guardian No. 
66 (1756) !• 29s In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another’s wit and power. *868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 17 Congratulatoj-y embassies. 

2. Ready or inclined to congratulate. 

1885 Manch. Exatn, ai Jan. 5/2 The Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
its annual meeting last night. 

1 8. as sb. A congratulatory address. Obs. 

1680 M. Livingston (jtitle\ Albion’s Congratulatory, or, a 
Poem upon the high and mighty Prince J ames his return into 
Scotland. 

t Congra'txile, Obs. rare-^. [a. F. con- 
gt'atule-r to congratulate.] = Bless 4 or 5. 

*657 Divine Lover 131, I congratule thee, O my God, 
and am glad that thou art God j and for the Blissednesse, 
and all the Perfections that are in thee. 

t C03lgre*dieilt| U. and sh. Obs. [ad. L. congre- 
dient-em, pr. pple. of congredi to come together, 
meet] A. adj. ‘Meeting or going together* 
(R. C. Table Alph. 1613 ). B. sb. A component 
part, ingredient 

*767 Sterne TV* Shandy (180a) IX. xxxiii. 281 All the 
parts thereof, — the congredients, — the preparations, — the 
instruments. 

t Congree, v. Obs. rare^^. [A word of doubt- 
ful existence, the Quarto having Con g rub, q. v. If 


genuine, congree may be f. Gojr- .-f Gree, aphetic 
form of agree not uncommon in l6th c. (His- 
torical contact with the rare OF. congreer to please 
(f. liking), med.L. congredre, is improbable.)] 
intr. To agree together, accord. 

1623 Shaks. Hen. I ’, 1. ii. 182 <Fo.) For Gouernment, 
though high, and low, and lower, Put into parts, doth keepe 
in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural close, Like 
Musicke [Qo. 1600 Congi'ueth with a mutuall consent]. 

t 'Congree't,?^- Obs. rare-'^. [fXox- + Greet,] 
intr. To greet mutually. 

tsp9 Shaks. Hen. F, v. ii. 31 Since then my Office hath 
so farre preuayl’d, That Face to Face, and Royall Eye to 
Eye, You haue congreeted. 

CongregaMe (kf?-ijgr%abl\ a. [ad. L. congre- 
gabil-is, i. congregdre to Congregate : see -ble.] 
Able to be assembled in a congregation. 

c *642 Contra-Replicant' s CotnpL 16 Nations, .are not con- 
gregable, nor consultable. .(pardon the hardnesseof wordsL 

Congregaaiist (iTijgre-ganist), a. \y,. y. con- 
griganiste, as sb. a member of a congregation of 
laymen directed by ecclesiastics ; as adj, y in icole c. 
opposed to ecole lcfique.'\ Of French schools : 
Conducted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools 
or by Sisters of various religious orders. 

*86* M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France 1x0 In aW the French 
schools.. lay as well as congreganist. xBqg — Mixed Ess. 
157 Both the episcopal schools and the congreganist schools, 
as they are called, have increased in number. 

Congregant (kf7*qgrfgant). [nd.'L. congt^egdnt- 
em, pr. pple. of congregdre to Congregate : see 
-ANT.] One of those who congregate anywhere ; 
a member of a congregation. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 4 The Bevis Marks Synagogue 
..the majority of its congregants. 1887 Spectator 1 Oct. 
1307 The congregants, .repeat a portion of the ritual. 
Co’ngregate^ Ppl- OC. and sb. [ad. L. congre- 
gdt-us, pa. pple. of congregdre, f. con- together + 
gregd-re to collect into a flock or company, f, 
greg-em (grex) flock, herd : see Gregarious.] 

A. adj. 1. Assembled, congregated. 

“fa. as pa. pple. Obs. 

*432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, These men somme tyme con- 
gregate Rchalle goe furthe. *526 Pilgr. Per/. <1531; 121 
All waters were congregate or gathered togyder in one 
place. 1596 Spenser F, Q. vii. vi, 19 With all the Gods 
about him congregate, 1605 Bacox A dv. Learn. 11. ix. f i, 
b. as adj. 

*626 Bacon Sj^lz>a § 72 Where the Matter is most Congre- 
gate, the Cold is the greater. *864 Neale Seaton. Poems 
169 Congregate masses of blackness. 

1 2. Congregated 3 . Obs. 

1680 Anszv. StilUngJleet's Sertn. 31 So would the Con- 
gregate Churches.. own the King for Head over them. 

3. Carried on in a congregation ; collective, 

*890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 969/r A congregate education 
by clubs. 

t B. pi. Assembled persons. Ohs. 

*587 Harrison England 11. viii.(i877> 1. 175 That the con- 
gregates may frankelie shew their minds upon such matters 
as are to come before them. 

Congregate (kp'ggrfg<?it), v. Also 6 -at. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. congregd-re : see prec.] 

1. trans. To collect or gather (things) together 
into a mass or crowd. 

c *400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. (M.S. B.) 4 Of enposteme of the 
bed & watire congregated in children hedys. *547 Boorde 
Inirod. KnowL xxxii. 205 A 1 the appostels bodies or bones 
to be congregated and brought together into one place. 
*6*4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. x. vii. These waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the sea. *820 Shelley 
Summer ^ Winter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger II. ii. 66 The <>pine.sare specially 
congregated on the central, .portion of the disc. 

2. To assemble (people), esp. to a meeting. 

*5*3 Bradshaw Si. Werbtirge 11. 1437 The constable con- 
gregate in all goodly hast A myghty stronge host in theyr 
best arraye. *563-87 Foxe A. 4* M. (1596) 8/1 Congregat- 
ing the cleargie when need is of anie Councell or election. 
1697 Evelyn Nhtnism. viii. 280 Bells . . to Congregate the 
People, a 1763 Shenstone Progr. 'Paste 1. 32 Alas ! that 
wisdom ever shun.s To congregate her scatter’d sons. *771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 223 
They were congregated by handbills, *875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 1 15 The house of . . Callia.s, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians. 

tb. pass. To be gathered or collected from. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke-v. 66 The church is 
congregated of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

3. reji. and iiitr. To flock or assemble together; 
to meet in a large body. 

reft. *587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed HI. 1321/2 He as 
principall, and others as accessaries . . congregated them- 
selues, and. .prouoked the people in manerof a rebellion. 

intr. *538 J. Lambert in Foxe A.S^M.k 1596) 1021/1 Then 
coulde all the other there congregate. 1596 Shaks. Merck, 
V. 1. iii. so Euen there where Merchants most doe congre- 
gate, *659 GAVvnciX Slight Healers (1660) 103 Members of 
the Church with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate. *797 Bewick Brit, Birds [x84’j'\\, 300 Swallows 
..after they begin to congregate. *848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 549 The place where the British exiles had congre- 
gated. 3875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. nr. xlvi. 542 Herds of 
herbivorous animals congregate together, 
t b. To meet, mingle with. Obs. 

*626 Bacon Sylva § 328 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 
are unquiet to Get forth, apd Congregate with the Air. 
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Hence Oo'ngregating vH sk and///, a, 

8649 Roberts Clcevis Bib L 364 The Congregating of men. 
277s Harris Philos, Arran^sm. (1841) 291 We can trace 
the same congregating quality in the bee, in the beaver. 
1805 Words w, PreUtde in. (1850) 71 The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 

€o*aigreffated, ///. a. [f. prec. -f- -ed.], 

1 . AssemMdd or collected in a body or mass. 

x6oi Shaks. Alts Well n. i. 120 The congregated CoUedge 

haue concluded, That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 1667 Milton P, L. vn. 
^8 The great receptacle Of congregated Waters. 1718 
Prior Solomon n. 852 The congregated snow, and swelling 
rain, 1878 Browni no La Saisiaz z 7 The city's congregated 
peace of homes and pomp of spires. 

2 . Bol, Clustered in a dense mass ; aggregated. 
X776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IL 151 Bunch con- 
gregated, pointing one way. Ibid. H. 273 Flowers con- 
gregated, axillary. 

■f 8. Organized on a Congregational basis. Obs. 
*653 Bill. Pari, (a satire) in Somers Tracis (zZzz) VII. 95 
That publike thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. x66o Milton Free 
Lommw.VfkB. 1738 I. 583 The well-affected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. 1660 T. M, Walke^ds Hist. Indep, iv. 5^ The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticks and Sectaries in and 
about London, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. Winter in 
W, Jay Mem, 85 A congregated church of Africans, 

€oaigregation (kpggr^g^^-Jsn). Also 4-6 
-aoiovTi)!!. [a. F- congregation (OF. -athm, ^acion, 
I2th c. in Littre), ad. h. congregdtion-em, n. of 
action f. congregare : see Cong-begate. The con- 
crete sense ‘ assembly of people^ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, but occurs in the Vulgate.] 

1 . The action of congregating or collecting in 
one body or mass, 

c X374 Chaucer Boetk. iii. ii. 65 ^ b® congregacioun of alle 
goodes. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 312 The Maturation of Drinks 
IS wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
2635 Person Varieties ii. 71 The stirring winds would 
hinder . . their^ congregation or gathering together. 2669 
Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 11 . 187 The con- 
gregation of the rays by refraction. 2869 Ruskin Q. of A ir 
§ T2I As if the first purpose of congregation were hot to 
devise laws and repress crime.s. 
b. As a condition or state. 

183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ii, 47 The priest has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2 . The result of congregating; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company : a. of men, 

<12340 Cursor M. 13370 (Trin.) Pebrydgomedidhem Hder 
calle. .he congregacioun [earlier MSS. gadering, gedering] 
was ful grete, <^ 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 944 A congrega- 
cioun Or folke as I saugh rome a-bout. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.> 70 Cryst conserve thiscongregacion Froperellys 
past, pre.sent, and future. 1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs ix. 
1. 93 A squadron of men is . . a congregation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. 1612 Bible Ezra x. r. 1694 R. 
Molesworth AfciJ, Denmark {eidi. 3)Bv, Small Territories, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiant and wise Men to 
be their Captains. i8c^ Campbell Gertr. PVyom. i. i, Some 
congregation of the elves, To sport by summer moons, 
b. of animals or things. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. ts3i) 121 Whiche congrega- 
cyons of waters he called the sea. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii, 
315 A foule and pestilent congregation of vapours. 1692 
Creaiim {yrjzip >1% The great Concepticula and Con- 
gregations of water.^ 2727 Berkeley Jml. Tonr Italy 
29 May, A congregation of oyster and scollop shells. 1865 
J G. Bertram Hamest of Sea v. (1873) 98 A congregation 
of fish brought together by means of a scatter of food. 2878 
H. Irving The Stage 2 To efficiency in . . acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 2883 Froude 
Short Sittd. IV. m. 255 A congregation of gaseous atoms, 
t C. fechn. of plovers, Obs. 

1:2430 Lydg. Hors, Skepe 4 G. (Roxb.) 30 A congregacon 
of plouers. 2486 Bk. St. A lhans F vj b, 

3. A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 31 Somouned to don semble, er 
to congregacioun be-forn ye alderman and ye bretheryn [of 
the gild], c 1430 Freemasonry 108 That every mayster, 
that ys a mason, Most ben at the generale congregacyon. 
1526 Tindale Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a law- 
full congregaciqn. ^ 1533-4/1 c/ 2$ Hen. V/H, c. 2X § ao To 
or for any visitacion, congregation, or assemble for re- 
ligion. 

b. Acad. A general assembly of the members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified c|ualirications. 

At Cambridge an assembly or meeting of the Senate. At 
Oxford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 
‘ Regent Ma.sters ' ( 4 Hcmse of Congregation), to 
grant or confer degrees, etc. ; also, since 1854, the name of 
the whole body of re.sident Masters, Doctors, and Profes- 
sors of the University), axzA of a regular 

meeting of this body, constituting the chief deliberative 
assembly of the University. (The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarge the constitution and powers of the 
‘ Ancient House yf Congregation' ; it was held however by 
the legists that, instead of doing so, it had created a new 
body, ‘ the Congregation of the University leaving the 
‘Ancient House* intact. There are therefore now two 
Congregations in the University.) 

[1511 CoLET Serm. Confomn. ^ Kef. In Phenix f 17081 II. 
22 Suffer not. .this your great convocation to depart m vain ; 
suffer not this your congregation to be for no end-] 2533 
More Confni. Tmdale yiV.%, This woorde congrega- 
cyon . . in some vniuersityes it signifyeth their assembles. 
^57^ Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camd. Soc.l 2 The bel began 
to ring to the congregation before M. Ntice began to rise. 
171a Hearne Collect. IIL 387 Yesterday Mr. John Keil 


was confirm'd in Congregation Professor of Geometry. 
2724 Ayliffe Unw. Oxford IL in. i. 139 Degrees are pro- 
posed and granted in the Congregation of Regent Masters. 
2863 Sat. Rev, 300 {Oxford) Every measure, before it 
reaches Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act finally passed, means the whole 
body of residents and next to nobody else. 2870 Stai. 
Univ. OxoH, X. iii. i For the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings of the Congregation . . and to 
give power of amending statutes in Congregation. 2883 
Ibid. X. iii, 8 The Members of Congregation shall upon 
every occasion, on which any question whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation, have the right to speak thereon in 
the English tongue. 2883 Manch. Exam, i Dec. 4/7 At a 
congregation held in the Senate Hou.se, Cambridge, the re- 
port. .was offered for confirmation. 2886(7.;^ Univ. Calen- 
dar 51 Full Term begins on the Sunday after the first Con- 
gregation, that is on the Sunday after the first day of Term. 
1892 Oxf, Univ, Gaz. 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation holden 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House. Ibid. In a meeting of Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March 20. Ibid. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation.— Congregation.s will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees In 
Hilary and Easter Terms, on the following days. 

1 4 . A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. College i, 2.) Obs. 

24. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 257 pe congregacyon of 
holy maydenes. 1536 Pilgr. Perf. fW. de W. 1531) 27 What 
may all this represent or signifye, hut the congregacyon of 
the holy apostles. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ni. (1702) I. 
277 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the 1 -ong 
Parliament] should be kindled against them, 

5 , In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T. to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation : so congregation of the Lord, etc. 

Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words rri;? 

^ n p qdkal, the original difference between which was app. 
that rni? meant the collective body or community, and 
an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 
again; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical ; the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the LX.X my is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered OT/paywyii ; '?np is rendered 70 times c«xA>}oria, 37 
times truFotycrtyii, 10 times by o^Aos or other word. The 
Vulgate has for both words a great variety of renderings, 
e.g, multitudo, cxtus,poptdus,iurba, congregaiioiathova. ; 
also plebs, vulgus, globus, caterva, synagoga for my; 
cojtcio, ecclesia, exercitns for ‘?rTp. Wyclif has congrega- 
cioun only in the few places in which congregaiio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the 16th c. versions, congregation 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
idit version it occurs 124 times for my, 86 times for ‘ijnp. 
(In a relatively small number of cases, both_ words are 
rendered company, and assembly.) The Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished mr and ^rrp in the Heptateuch 
as congregation and assembly, but elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of ‘congregation* found 
in the earlier version. 

2383 Wyclif Hum. 1. aTake 50 the sowme of all the con- 
gregacioun of the sones of Yrael. 2535 Coverdale Micak 
li. 5 No man to deuyde the thypqrcion, in the congregacion 
of the Lorde. 2612 Bible Lev. iv. 21 It is a sinne offering 
for the Congre^tion {2885 Rm. V. assembly]. — Ex. xit. 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. — 
Deut. xxiii. i Shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord [2885 assembly]. — i Chron. xxviii. 8 In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord [So 2885]. 

b. Hence, in O. T. language, in certain phrases, 
e.g. the congregation of saints, of the wicked, of 
eaiidoers, of hypocrites, etc. * whole body, company. 

2383 Wyglif Ps. cx[i]. I In counseil of r^twis men and 
congregacioun [1388 in the counsel and congregacioun of 
iust men]. 253s Coverdale Ps. xxv[i]. 5, 1 hate the con- 
gregacion of the wicked [Wyclif chirche of wariende men]. 
Ibid. cxix. 62 The congregacions of the vngodly haue robbed 
me. Ibid, cxlix. i Let the congregacion of sayntes prayse 
hyra [Wyclif chirche of halewis]. 2539 Bible tGreat) Ps. 
Ixxxii. I God standeth in the congregacion of princes [lxx. 
oT/vaywvn, Vulg. synagoga, Wyclif .synagoge of god is]. 
1622 Bible fob xv, 34 The congregation of hypocrites shall 
be desolate, 

4 6. Used by Tindale to translate in the 

N. T., and much used by the Eng. Reformers of 
the i6th c. instead of Chukch (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the clergy 
or clerical order) : 

[Cf. 2529 Mors Dyaloge in. viu. (2530)07 b. 2S3 oTindai.e 
A nsw, to More § 2 In as much as the clergy . . had appro- 
priat vnto themselues the terme [Church] that of right is 
common vnto all the whole congregation of them that beleue 
in Christ , . therefore in the translation of the new Te.sta- 
ment where I found this word Ecclesia, I enterpreted it by 
thys word congregation. C(.t$^z More Confui. Tindale). 

a. in sense of the whole body of the faithful, 
the Church of Christ, 

Cf. Luther's use of GVwzWc instead of Kirche, to express 
the Church as the congregation or community of the saints 
or saved people. Also Article xix. of Ch. of Engl. ‘ The 
Visible Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful 
Men.*' 

1536 Tindale Matt, xvi, 18 Apon this roocke I wyllbylde 
my congregacion. 1539 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 220 2 The 
hole church, that is to wit, not the clargle only, hut the 
hole congregacion of all christen people. 2549 (Mar.) 

Com. Prayer, Collect Symon fude, Almightie God, 
whiche hast builded the congregacion upon the foundacion 
of the Apostles and prqphetes. 2555 Eden Decades Pref. 
(Arb.) 50 Added to the fiocke of chrystes congregation. 
*SS8 Q* Kennedy Contpend. Tract, in JVodr, Soc. Misc. 


(1844] 200 The congregatioun swa deirlie bochtbe the btude 
and deth of Jesu Chnste. 2568 Bible (Bishops’) //<£’/* xii. 
23 The congregation of the firste borne whiche are written 
in Heauen [Vv yclif, Rheims, 16x1 church]. xs^S Fulke 
Defence v. 228. 

b. in sense of a particular local assembly or 
society of believers, a ^ church ’ (in the Congrega- 
tional sense). 

*526-34 Tindale i Cor. xvi. lo The congregacions of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you. .and so doeth 
the congregacion that is in their house [Wyclif, Rhem., 
2622 church], 2632 Baynes Trial 13 All churches 
were singular congregations, equal, independent of each 
other. 1635 J. Robinson fust Necess. Apol, i, The 
Apostle Paul doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
was at Corinth, ‘the body of Christ*. 2642 X\ ISdwards 
(title) Reasons against the Independent Government of 
Particular Congregations. 1661 Crt. 0/ Mass, in Holmes 
Ann. of A mer, (28291 1. 322 This matter hath been under 
the Consideration of a synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last general court commended to the several 
congre|:ations. 2079 Fenn Addr. Prot, ii. v. (2692) 148 
What is this Church or Congregation rather fas Tindal 
everywhere translates it), 2708 [see Congregationalist]. . 

0. A body of Christians, a denomination. 

2836 Scott Prov. Antio. (2834) 274 1’he modern Calvinists 
no longer mingle with their own religious zeal, any ani- 
mosity against those of other Congregations. 

7 . A body of persons assembled for religious 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 
mon modern use.) 

2536-34 Tindale /fc/s-xlii. 43 When the congregacion was 
broken uppe, many . , followed Paul and Barnabas [so 1612; 
Gener'. churche, Rkem. synagogue], 1599 Shaks. Muck 
Ado ni. iii. 273 Hee would rneete her . , next morning at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
shame her. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxvn. iii. 308 
In the great Hall of Sicininus where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. 1688 Act i WilL 
^ M. c. 18 § 16 If any Person or I’ersons . . do maliciously 
or contemptuously come into any Cathedral or Parish Chu rch, 
Chapel, or other Congregation, .and disquiet or disturb the 
same. 2701 De Foe Tme-bomt Eng. i. 4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always? builds a chape! there ; 
And 'twill be found, upon examination, The latter has the 
largest congregation. 1754 Richardson Grmuihott Let. 
16 Nov., The whole congregation were hushed and silent, 
as if nobody w'ere in the church. 2839 Southey Ode Bp* 
Heber, Whose eloquence Held congregations open-ear id. 
2844KiNaLAKE E&ikenxvix, The church-going bells, .calling 
the prim congregation, .to morning prayer, 

b. The body of persons who habitually attend 
or belong to a particular place of worship, 

^ In the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a local organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast to the collective body 
or ‘ Church *, composed of these congregations. 

In the Congregational system, the whole local body of 
worshippers, as distinguished from the ‘church 'or company 
of communicants. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx, § 2 Till at the length we 
descend unto several congregations termed parishes. Ibui. 
§ 3 Divided into their special congregations and flockes. 
2609 Bp. Hall Caus Consc. m, x. 347 As Pastors of Con- 
gregations. 2642 Hinds f. Brrien xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for the publike congregation a worthy Preacher. 
x688 Act t Will. ^ M. c. 18 {Toleration Act | 8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants. i8S4 H. Miller 4 * Schm. xviii, I’he 
minister of an attached provincial congregation. 2855 
T HACKBii AY Hett'comes xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead. 2867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. viT.IxSSo) 126 They formed themselves into 
congregations for the purpose of worshipping together. 

c. in the New England colonies in wiiich Con- 
gregationalism was established : The community 
of a settlement, town, or ‘ parish having its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished from the 

* church or body of communicants, within the 
same. Now called the ‘ society h 

285a Bancroft Hnt. U. S* IV. 149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754! each township was also 
substantially a territorial parish ; the town was the religious 
congregation, 2887 G. P. Fisher Hist. Chr. Ch. vin. xii. 
465 At Salem, the ministers . . were first elected by the con- 
gregation, answering to the parish, as its ministers, and 
then chosen by the church to be itwS overseers in spiritual 
things. Ibid, 476 In New England.. the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more tnan one place of worship) acted con- 
currently with the church in the choice and di.smissal of 
ministers. 

8. Scottish /List. The designation given to the 
party of Protestant Reformers during the reign of 
Mary, (Also C. of Christ, of the Lordi) The 
term appears to have originated in the language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed 3 Dec. 1557, 
in which the word occurs 8 times (in the sense 

* church ", as in 6 a). Also, b. A local section or 
body of the Reforming party, c. Lords of the 
Congregation: the nobles and other chief men 
who subscribed the National Covenant. 

*557 Hational Covt. in Knox Hist. Ref. i. 1x7 We. .shall 
with ah diligence continually apply our whole power . . to 
maintaine, set forward, and establish the most blessed word 
of God and his congregation . . Vnto the which holie word 
and congregation we do ioyne vs . . and also dois renunce 
and foirsaik the congregatioun of Sathan. 2559 Ibid. n. 
313 Item the sayd Lords of the congregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine obedient subiects to our 
soueraigne Lord and Ladies authoritie. Item the said 
congregation nor none of them shall not trouble or molest a 
Church-man. a 1573 Ibid. 238 (an. 1559) The Congregation 
of the West Country, with the Congregatioun. of Fyfe, 
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Perthe, Dundee, Angus . . being convenit in the toun of 
Pertne. 1659 Harris Parivait s Iron Age 31 Elizabeth . . 

^rengthned so well the party of the Congregation, that the 
Queen of ScoUand . . was fain at length to betake her self to 
He Foe Hist Ck. Scot x, 10 The Protestant 
Nobility, .had ever since the Association, .been called The 
Lort^ of the Congregation : And the Prote.stants in general, 
as then united, were called The Congregation, 17S0 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817) I. ii. 394. 

9 . A. 6. Ch. A community or order bound together 
by a common rule, either without vows (as the Orato- 
rians), or without solemn vows (as the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, etc.). Extended, esp. in France, to 
lay associations of men or women, having a re- 
ligious end in view, and devoting themselves to 
some work of instruction or charity (as the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools). Cf. Congreganist. 

X488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. xvi. 42 In that olde 
tyme . . whan there was but lityll ony congregacion of 
nionkes. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Lcuiye 115 Eche congre- 
gacion oughte to lyue vnder one gouernoure. 1706 tr. 
Dn^in s EccL Hist.xtth c. 1 1 , iv. xi. 450 This Age was very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Clerks. 

b. A group of monasteries belonging to some 
great order, which agree to unite themselves to- 
gether by closer ties of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congregation of Cluny, that of St. Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). 1885 Catholic Diet 

10 . The name given to several permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
eleven are of primary importance, each having 
charge of a certain department of the business of 
the Church. Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation de propaganda fide. Also a tem- 
porary committee of cardinals and ecclesiastics, 
constituted a special congregation, to clear up or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. nr. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Congregations formed, that 
are call’d . . the Congregations of Cardinals. 1709 Steele 
'J'atler No. s f 4 By a solemn Act of the Congregation of 
Cardinals. 1723 R. Millar Propagat. Chr. 11 . viii. 368 
The Congregation has sent Mis.sions thither. 1839 C. H. 
Timperley Diet Printers ^ Print. 216 The compilers of 
the catalogues or indexes of prohibited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the congregation of the index. 1^5 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. III. 31^3 Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a congregation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of faith. 1877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. II. 
497/2 To these belong the Inquisition (congregation of the 
holy office), .the congregation de propaganda fide. 

b. At a General Council, a committee of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
etc. 1885 Catholic Diet 

11 . Cmnb. Congregation-house, house of as- 
sembly, spec, of a University, as e,g. the Senate- 
House at Cambridge. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 230 The congregation- 
house at Cambridge. 1655 Fuller Hist Canib. (1840) 95 
The archbishop personally visited the collective body of 
the University in the Congregation or Regent-house. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Matt, xxviii. 7 That panegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the first-born enrolled in heaven. 

Congregational (kfjggr/'g^i'Jonal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -AL. j 

1. Of or pertaining to a congregation, f a. Con- 
sisting of. of the nature of a congregation. Obs. 

1639 [R. Mather] Ch. Govt (1643) loThey that are within 
the visible Church., must needs be^ members of some parti- 
cular Congregation, because all visible churches are Con- 
gregational!, 1642 J. Ball Answ. to Canne ii. 67 Whether 
of tlie true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect and precious, or of the visible congrega- 
tional! assembly, consisting of good and bad, sincere and 
hypocriticall professors. 

b. Performed by a congregation of worshippers 
collectively. 

x86o L. L. Noble After Icebergs June, We heard 
practical sermons and fine congregational singing. i88i 
Monier-Williams in jgth Cent. 512 Visiting the temples; 
not, however, for common prayer and congregational wor- 
ship, which are. .unknown among the ParsTs. 

e. Connected with a particular congregation of 
worshippers as distinguished from the parish church. 

1883 Rev. II Mar. 295/2 The parochial system does 
. .continue to exist, .yet the personal worship of individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational. 

2 . Of or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized unit in the Presbyterian system. 

1644 Resolut Ho, Comm. 23 Jan., That the church be 
governed by Congregational, Classical, and Synodical as- 
semblies. 1644 Baillie Lett 4- Jrnls. (1841) II. 205 In the 
presence and with the consent.. of the presbyterie congre- 
gational!. 1647 {title\ An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for dividing and settling the severall Counties of this 
kingdome into Classicall Presbyteries and Congregational 
Eldership!?. 1649-50 Sir C. Sadler Last WiU ^ Test of 
Earl Pembroke in Somers Tracts (1812I VII. 91 Item. I 
give back to the Assembly of Divines their classical^ pro- 
vinciali congregational, national ; which words I have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, but plainly find they 
will never come to good. 

3 . (with capital ( 7 .) [cf. Congregation 6 b.] Of 
or pertaining to the form of ecclesiastical polity 
called Congregationalism; adhering to this 
polity; Independent. 


A fter the 27th c., Independent was chiefly used in England, 
while Congregational was decidedly preferred in New 
England, where the ‘consociation * of churches formed a more 
important feature of the system (see that word s ; in the 29th 
c. the latter name has also prevailed in Great Britain. 

[2639 : see I.] 1642 T. Lechford PI. Dealing or Ncivs fr. 
Ne^ti Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1643 W. L. 
Bramble Beny title-p., Whether the Congregationall As- 
semblies in England be true Churches of Jesus Christ, yea 
or no? axftepj T. Hooker Ch. Discipl, Pref., A Church 
Congregationall is the first subject of the Keys, 2647 W. 
Rartlet \tiUe\ TXNOrP.\4>lA ; or a modell of the Primi- 
tive Congregational way. 2648 J. Cotton Way of Congreg. 
Ck. 1. hi, I Nor is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. .If there must needs be some note of differ- 
ence . .to distinguish our way from a Nationall Church- way, 

I know none fitter, then to denominate theirs Classicall, 
and ours Congregationall. 1672 O. Heywood Event-bk. 
28J une, Our brethren ofthe congregational persua.sion. Ibid. 
16 July, The congregational men amongst us have desired to 
sit down with us at the Lord’s supper. i<^i Wood Aih. 
Qxon, II. 358 Samuel Mather, .a congregational man. .yet 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion. 1755 
Johnson, Congregational is a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congi*egation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church.^ 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. iv. 432 
A congregational church, .consisted of a company of saints. 
1836 H. Rogers f. Henve iv. (18631 90 note. The congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy (Sept. 29, 1658), and drew 
up a confession of faith. 1878 Congregational Year Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faith, Church Order, and 
Discipline of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union [of England and Wales], May 2833, (The Union 
was formed 13 May 1831.) 

4 . Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 
2(^2 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 25 At a congre- 
gational meeting he was for the reception of the Portugall 
embassador. 

T B. sb. A Congregationalist. Obs. 

1653 R. Bailie Disswasive Vind. (2655)11 Independents 
are unfitly styled Congregationals. 

CongregationaUsm (k^^ggr/g^s -J^naliz’m). 

[f. prec. + -ISM.] 

1. A system of ecclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 
gation of believers. [See Congregation 6 b.] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufficiency of the Congregation does not allow 
interference with the affairs of the Fody by any external 
authority, episcopal or pre.sbyterial. The Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellow- 
ship and cooperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
a.ssociations. 

1716 I. Mather Disg. cone. Eccl. Councils 6 Mr. [Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister . . was 
the Author of that Judicious Script [English Puritan^ 
1605]. It is perfect Congregationalism. i767CHAUNcy 
Lett. 26 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism to Episcopacy. 2835 
I, Taylor Spir.Despot. iv. 173 Congregationalism, .sjjrung, 
as a reaction, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotism of 
national churches. 1862 Bancroft Hist. U. S,\. ix. 359 
Thus was constituted the body which, crossing the Charles 
River, became known as the First church of Boston. It em- 
bodied the three great principles of Congregationalism. 

2 . The congregational practice within the pale of 
a church territorially organized ; attachment to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one’s own parish or district. 

2882 Sat. Rev. 21 Mar. 295/2 The elbow-room which 
Congregationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is 
not to be over-rated. 

Congrega’tiozialist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
adherent of the Congregational church polity ; a 
member or adherent of a Congregational church ; 
an Independent. 

1692 C. Mather (/zVZ?) Blessed Unions, .between those., 
in England which have changed the names of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists for that of United Brethren. 2708 
Kersey, Congregationalists, a Sect of Independents, who 
had particular Congregations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So 2722 in Bailey : not in J.]. 
2722 I. Mather in Pref. to R. MaiheYs Aftszoer 6 The 
renowned Dr. Owen was as famous a Congregationalist. 
2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 451/2 s,v., In the six New England 
States.. which were colonized by the English Puritans, the 
Congregationalists are very numerous. 2839 B. Hanbury 
ipitle). Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
or Congregationalists. 2876 Bancroft Hist, U.S. I. x.363, 
atirib. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 The Episcopal, IPres- 
byterian, or Congregatio.ualist church. 2876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. yi. xlvi. 307 William Gordon, the Congre- 
gadonalist minister of Roxbury. 

Con^ega-tionalize, [f. as prec. 
trans. To make congregational in sense i or 3. 

1866 J, B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites 4* Ritual 102 The 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- 
gregationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 
Offices. 1883 Advance (Chicago) 12 May 301 If no worse 
thing happens to the Presbyterian Church than a little 
more Congregationalizing of its system here and there. 

Oongregaidonally, adv. [f, as prec, n -ly^.] 
In a congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with the Congregational polity ; on the 
congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

1870 Aikenseum 3 Sept. 315 The audience joining in, 
congregationally. 1885 R. H. Cotton in Manch. Exam. 
28. Jan. 5/6 Most of your successful clergy will .. tell you 
that their churches are worked congregationally. 2887 A. 
Abbott in W. Gladden Parish Problems 70 Independent 
churches, and churches congregationally organized. 


t Cosigrega*tioiier. Obs. [f. Congregation 

-h-EE^.] 

1 . Sc. Hist. A member of the association of Re- 
formers formed in 1557. See Congregation 8. 

1734 R. Keith Hist. 292 (Jam.)The place where our 
Congregationers first assembled to form themselves into a 
society. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng, III. 379 The Queen’s 
army was advanced to Ochterader. .and the congregationers 
drew theirs a mile out of [Perth], 

f 2 . —Congregationalist. Qbs. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 209 In Pulpit-custome, what 
other is the first Question (almost', ol every Coiigrega- 
tioner, but, Who preacheth ? a 1670 Hacket IViiiianis 
II. 197 iD.) Our good King, since he would neither be for 
the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 
CoBgrega*tionism. See qnot. 

1884 Nonconf. 4- Indep. 22 May Sxippl, i/i If the chiirch 
was swamped by subscribers, that was Congregationism, 
and not Congregationalism. 

€oiigrega*tioiiist. [f. . as prec. + -ist.] 
fl. = Congregationalist. 

2659 Gauden Slight Healers 105 Independents, or 
Congregationists, which seemed to stickle for the interests 
of people in religious transactions. 2730-6 Bailey (i olio), 
Congregationists, Dissenters from the Church of England. 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic congregation 

or lay brotherhood under ecclesiastical direction ; 
also — CONGREGANIST. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten 3^. I. 435 
Imbued with that jesuitism which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe , . Skrzynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the churches . . a congregationist in epaulettes.^ 2882 Contemp. 
Rev. Jan. 93 He . . introduced various religious orders and 
Congregationist Schools. 

Congrega’tionless, <2. [see -less.] With- 
out a congregation. 

1S80 A, Somerville Auiobiog. 213 Inasmuch as the con- 
gregation is the unit of the [Presbyterian] system, a man 
congregationless is necessarily voteless. 

Congregative ikp ggrig^dtiv), a. [ad. L. 
congregdllv-m, f. ppl. stem of congregd~re ■ -ive.] 
Tending to congregate, characterized by congre- 
gating. 

2588 Fraunce Laiviers Log. ii. v. 92 b, The compound 
axiome . . is either congregative or segregative. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 112 The duties of 
congregative or social order, i860 1. T.^ylor Spirit Hebr. 
Poetrp (1873) I'he piety of the Patriarchal era was 
individual, not congregative. 

Pience Co-n^regativeness. 

2842 Blackzs). Mag. L. 209 The con^egativeness of men 
for mutual interest, profit, and protection. 

Congregatcr (kp-qgrfg^it 3 .t\ [a. L. congre- 
gator assembler, n. of action f. congregdre to Con- 
gregate.] One who congregates or assembles- 
2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 364 I'he Congregator, or 
Gatherer-together, as the Hebrew imports.^ 2794 T. Taylor 
Pausaniad Descr. Greece 11. 236 Jupiter is called the Con- 
gregator. 1872 Symonds Stuap of He was the 

congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Con.greg’a'trisc. [see -trix.] 

^ 2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 365 This word [Koheleth] Is. . 
in the Feminine Gender ; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 

t Congregeed, pa. pple. Obs. [f. F. congregi, 
•ce congregated -I- -ED.] Congregated, assembled 
in masses. 

2512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) HI. 249 By his 
good enhortement should be unyed and congregeed the 
princes of Christendom. 

Congress (kp'qgres), sb. [ad. L. congress-us 
going or coming together, meeting, f. cong?-esS‘, 
ppl. stem of congred i to go together : see Con- 
GUEDIENT : cf. coHgrh {congrez in Cotgr. 1611 ).] 
1. The action of coming together (of persons) ; a 
meeting, interview. 

2528 Foxe in Strype Eccl. Mein. I. App. xxvi. 81 After 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode. .to relent and cesse 
your suit. 2622 Burton Anat Mel. in. ii, iv. i. (1651) 503 
They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended Introd. 4 The Congress of 
Solon with Croesus some think they can confute by Chrono- 
logy. 2844 Disraeli Couingsby vii. ii. 254 There never was 
a congress of friendship wherein more was said and felt, 
t D. The assembling of a society, etc. Obs. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Introd. 6 It is now the Place of Congress 
for the Royal Society. 

t 2. A coming together, meeting f of things). Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 4 A mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 167S Evelyn Terra (1729 28 
Medicinal Nitre in congress with a certain Sulphur. 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 12723 62 A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms. 2759 Phil. Trans. LI. 355 Their elec- 
tricity suffers no diminution from the shock of their 
congres.s. 

T o. An encounter in opposition or combat. Ohs. 
2646 Buck Rich. Ill, i. 9 In divers hazardous congresses 
and battels. 1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment was near surpriz’d - .Which con- 
gress they would needs an Horse-race call. 2727 Labdner 
Wks. (1838) I. 98 The congress of Vitellius and Artabanus. 
4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. (Arb.) 219 It is two strange 
serpents entertangled in their amorous congresse. 1737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible\xT\o\ 1. 1. 46 [They] had each of them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. 1765 Parsons in 
PhiL Trans. LV. 47 People . . expect the issue of such a 
marriage would he tawny ; which indeed is the usual effect 
produced by the congress of black and white persons. 2870 


COHGBESS, 


COMGBFEHCE, 


Rollestonv^ «£;/?, Life Introd* 38 In ail highei: Vertebrata, 
the ova are impregnated by sexual congress. 

5. Social intercourse, converse. \'b. Bird of c,\ 
a social or gregarious bird. O/zj. 

162S T. Spencer Logich i Dialectic^ is profitable ynto 
Congresse. Hobbes Gtyot. ^ Soc, i. § 2. 6 All desirous 
of congresse, and mutual! correspondence. 1766 BMi, 
Tram, LVI. 209 The crane., is also a bird of congress. 
1875 Grindon Life xxvii. 355 Genuine and lively virtues 
are developed only by social congress. 

6 . A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; spec, (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of persons engaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress , the name of 
annual meetings of the Church of England for 
discussion ; Social Science Congress y Congress of 
Orienialisls, etc. 

1678 Pmcups, Cmgress, is now generally talcen for the 
Assembly or Meeting together of the Deputies, or Plenipo- 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treat about a Peace, or any 
other grand Affair. 1680 in Somers Tracts I, 105 I’he 
congi'ess in Henry the Second’s Time at Clai'endon. 1741 
Middleton II. x. 359 When he was just arrived to 

the congress, 1777 Watson Philip II 11839) 529 It was 
agreed by the two kings, that a congress should be held at 
Vervins. X847 A. Kerr /list. Servia 323 Deputies. . 
had been sent to Vienna during the Congress. 1861 Beresf. 
Horn Eng. Cathedr. C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congress, 1879 M. Arnold Pref, to IV ords- 
cvorth 21 The haunters of Social Science Congres.ses. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct R09/2 A congress of Americanists re- 
cently assembled in Copenhagen. 

fb. Assembly, congregation. Ohs. rare. 

1639 G. Danifx Kcchis. xvi, 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 
ners, fire shall flame and never cease. 

c. A society or organization that meets from time 
to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. Brentano in E. E. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1772 
an extremely vigorous Trade-Society existed among them 
[hattens]. .The society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of the 
trade belonged to it. 

7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (as a contimtous institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
* congress ’ is elected ; also the session of this body). 

The Congress of the United Siai€s {c<sxcmcv^y referred to 
simply as ‘Congress’), which met for the first time on 
4 March 1789, was preceded by the Congress of ike Coti<- 
federation^ representing the several .states under the Articles 
of Confederation, from 1781 to 1789, and this again by the 
three so-called CmUinental Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which met in 1774, 1775 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were properly congresses in .sense 6. 

[176s Massackmetts Assembly 6 June in Holmes Ann. of 
Amer. fiSap* 11 . 134 It is highly expedient there should he 
a meeting.. to consider of a general Conp-ess. 1773 S. 
Adams Left. 9 Apr. in Wells Life (1863) II. 84 Should the 
corre.spondence from Virginia produce a Congress and then 
an assembly of States. 1773 Answ. of Mass. Ho, of Reprs, 
in A. Bradford Sp. Govertiors Mass. (1818) 364 We should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their [the other colonies'] 
consent in CongTe.ss.} 177^ ^rnl. Continental Congress 13 
Sept., Information, being given to Congress. 1775 Col. E. 
Allen in Holmes Ann. of Amer. (1829) I. 208, I demand it 
[surrender of Fort Ticontleroga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congre.ss. x’j'^Ann. Reg. 
p. 261 ^Decl. oflndep.) A Declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled (July 4). 1:783 Gentl. Mag. LIII. i. 166 It is 

agreed, That the Congress shall earne.stly recommend it 
to the Legi.slatures of the respective States, to provide, 
etc. 1785 T. Jefferson Corr. (1859) I. 349 Congress, by 
the Confederation, have no original and inherent power 
over the commerce of the States. 1789 Conslit. U. S. i. § i 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States. Ibid. § 4 The Congress .shall 
assemble at least once in every year. Ibid. § 5 During the 
ses.sion of Congres.s. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U.S. II. 128 
The member of congress for Georgia. 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr. Time vii. 229 Congress legislates, or enacts laws. 
1886 U. S. Senate Manual 72 On the 5th of March 1794, at 
the first ses.sIon of the Third Congress. 

b. The corre.--ponding body in the republics of 
South and Central America. 

1837 Penny CycL’^W. 65/r Chiliy The congress is composed 
of a .senate, .and of a house of representatives, to which a 
deputy is .sent for every i5,otx) .souls. 1891 Daily News 27 
Apr. ^8 (War in Chili , The Congress party are now in pos- 
session of Caldera and Carrizal. 

8 . See COxNGKR^, 

9. attrih. and Comb., as Congress dollar, service; 
Congress boot, a high boot with elastic sides; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga. N. Y. Also Congressman. 

*779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
..the Vengeance, an armed brig,. all in Congress service. 
X781 CowFER Lett, 27 Feb,, That sort of paper currency mu.st 
.serve, like the Congress dollars, etc x^S- bdeoAerlAci. 117. 
337/1 A dozen of Congress-water. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 
13/2 The only internal treatment she prescribes is congress 
water and a grain or two of roasted coffee. 

Congress, ti, rare. [f. L. co7tgress-y ppl. stem 
of congredi : cf. digs'ess ; or f. Congress sbJ] 

1. (k/ngre*s). intr. To come together, assemble, 
congregate. 
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a iSgo Mrs. Gore (Hojppe), The valetudinarians who con- 
gress every winter at Nice, 

2. (ki? rigres). To meet in congress, attend a con- 
gress. Hence Co-ngresser (newsp. word), Oo*n- 
greasing and ///. 

X858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 11 . vr. v, 174 The ^hd 
Earth . . reaped no effect from those Twenty Years of Con- 
gressing. 1882 Daily News 22 Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of congrejjsing man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with him. 1889 
Pall MallG. 2 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Edward Terry., appeared be- 
fore the Church Congresser-s, 

CoBgressioJl (kpngre-J^on). hvow rare. [ad. 
L. congressidn-enty n. of action f. congred-t to go or 
come together: so F, congression in sense i (i 6 th 
c. in Littr 6 ).] 

1. The action of coming together or meeting ; 

« Congress jA I, 2. 

*611 CoTGR., Cougressiofty companie, congression with 
others, 1650 Chableton Paradoxes 18 In the first moment 
of congression. 1813 T. I. M. Forster ^4 imosph. Phmmm. 
(1815! 60 The spectator .. seldom sees it in actual congres- 
sion. , 

1 2. Copulation, coition; « Congress $h. 4 , Obs. 
1546 Langley Pal. Verg. De Invent, i, iv. 8 a, That by the 
congression and compai.gnye of these two sexes. . there issue 
might be enlarged. 1600 Ter. Taylor Duct. Dipit. 11. 11. 
Rule 3 If the danger, .can legitimate the congression. 
f3. Hostile encounter; «= Congress i'A 3 . Obs. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad i. Comm. (D.'', I must conscionably 
make congression with such as have dimini.shed, mangled, 
and maimed my., author. 1657 S, Purchas Pal. Plying- 
Ins. 20 Their War. .by a violent or accidental congression 
of two .swarmes. 
t4. Comparison. Obs.^^ 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. r. iv. Rule i The truth of 
Christianity, approved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. 

Congressional (k^ngre-Jonal), a. [f. L. con- 
gressidn-cm Congression + -al. It takes the place 
of a derivative of congressus Congress.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a congress. 

<21691 Bp. T. Barlow (Webster, 1828', The congressional 
institution of Amphictyons in Greece. 

2. Spec. Of or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
as of the United States, and other American 
republics. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 320 The congressional acts in 
favour of the officers, x8o8 Ann. Reg. 365 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism. 1864 Century Mag. Sept. (1889' fhe citi- 
zens of my congressional district. 1884 Harper's Flag. 
June 128/2 The Presidential candidates were . . nominated 
by Congressional caucus. 1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/6 
Particiilarsof the blowing up of the BlancoEncalada received 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre*ssionalist. [f. prec. + -ist.] A 
supporter of a congress ; a member of a congres- 
sional party. 

1891 Pall MallG. 4 Mar. 2/2 (Chili) The Congressionalists 
are represented as having no troops. 1891 Times 26 Feb. 
5/3 President Balmaceda. .has initiated a guerre d mart 
against the Congressionalists [in Chili]. 

Congre*ssionist. [f. Congression + -ist. 
Cf. prec.] A member or supporter of a congress. 

18^ Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 6/2 You speak of agitators. 
Do you refer to congreswionists? 1889 N. Digby ibid. 
27 Feb. 5^3 To favour me with the names of the Congres- 
sionists who received Russian gold. 

Co*2igressist, rare. [f. Congress jA + -1ST.] 
The member of a congress i annual or periodic). 

1888 Spectator 28 Apr, 563/2 To give the Congressists an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
in different countries. 1890 Tablet 17 May 777 A complete 
programme for the Congressists has been drawn up. 
t C03igr6*ssive, g- Ohs. [f. L. congress-y ppl. 
stem + -IVE t cf. aggressive y etc.] Characterized by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. vl 94 If it be under- 
stood . . of disjoined and congressive generation, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 

^O’ngressmau. A member of Congress (in 

a 18^ Dow Serm. III. 137 (Barth), Our congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? Nothing but bloodsuckers 
upon the cheek of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. I. XIV. 197 note. The terra ‘Congressman’ is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though of course it ought to include senators 
also. , 

Congreve English surname.] 

1. More fully Congreve rocket : A kind of rocket 
for use in war, invented in 1 S 08 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve ( 1772 - 1828 ). 

1809 Naval ChroH. XXL 349 Shrapnell's shells and Con- 
greve’s rockets. Ibid. XXll. 371 A 32-pounder Congreve. 
1827 Praed Poems, Red Fisherman, Sunk in their deep and 
hollow sockets That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. v. Your Congreve needs a new 
case or wrappage for every new rocket. 

2. More fully Congreve match : A particular kind 
of friction match, invented by Sir W. Congreve. 

1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 4/t In the drawer of the table 
, . were a quantity of Congreve matebes, 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 1 believe I was the first who hawked 
‘ Congreves or ‘ instantaneous lights ' ; they weren't called 
iucxfers ’ for a good while after. 1854 Knight Onee upon a 
Time 11. 274 The penny box of Lucifers, or Congreves . . is 
a. .triumph of science. 


Congrew(©, >eiiee, var. Congrue, -enci. 
Congliid (kf^’qgrid). Zoot. [f. mod.I., Congridm, 
f. congrus Congee : see -id.] A fish belonging to 
the family Congiidm, or allied to the Conger, 
CoHgTOid (k^'Qgroid), a. and sb, Zool. [f. L. 
congrus Congee + -01D.] A. adf Allied to the 
conger and its family, B. sb. A fish allied to the 
conger. 

fCongniaMe, a. Obs. [f, Congeue v. or F.. 
congruer + -able.] == Congruous, C ong J tu ent. 

3^603 H. Crosse Vertues Cammw. (187S) 104 'I'he most 
profitable . . speech is that tliat is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendment and vnderstanding of the hearers. 
tCo’ngTIial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cougru-us 
(see CoNGRUE) 4 -. 4 L.] Congruous, coincident, 

1635 Gellibrand Variation Magn. Needle 3 The 1 erres- 
triafand Magneticall Meridians being congruall. 
t COBgrue*, Obs. Also 5-0 coiigTO,-grew(e.' 
[a. F, congrUi -grue (15th c. in Littre), ad. L. con-^ 
gru-us agreeing, suitable, harmonious, f. stem of 
congru-drei see next.] 

1. Agreeable to the character or nature ■ of any- 
thing ; fitting, suitable, becoming, due, proper. 

c x/^00 A pal. Loll. 30 It .semif? hem to preche, it is profit to- 
bies, it is- congrew to sacre. *485 Caxton SL PVetiefr. 3 ' 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle it, a xgoa Arnolde 
Citron. (1811) 28 The Mayre, Aldirmen. .may sette congrew 
remedy. 1:542 Becon (1843,1 ^43 The 

congrue, decent, and seemly worshipping of God. 11^3 87 
B'oxe a. 4" Af. (1596} 8/1 Setting all things in a congrue 
order. 

2 . « Congruous 4. 

. 139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. H.yi. (1495) 27 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf cans & the verbe; 
dy.scorde in nombre & in persone. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 
ccxlvi. 290 Congrewe Englysshe, or vf parfyte sentence. 
1531 Elyot Gai'. J. XV, Rules, wherhy a chiUIc shall,. lerne 
to speake congrue Inline. 1569 Crowley Soph. Ih-. IVatson 
i. 57, I know not by what rule of Cirammer, thi.s can he 
iustified to be congrue latine. 
t Obs. rare. [a. OF. congru-er or 

L. congru-dre to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 
respond, accord ; f, con- together + *grudre, not 
found exc. in this composition ] inlr. To agree, 
accord. (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress differs in the 
two quots.) 

i6oo Shaks, Hen. F,i. ii. 182 -(Qo.) Gouernment. .being_^put 
into parts, Congrueih with a mutuall consent like musicke 
list Fo. congreeing, but context differenfi. ,1603 •— Ham. 
IV. iii. 66 (Qq.) Our Kouerai^ne processe, which imports at 
full. By letters congruing {Ff. conjuring] to that effect, The 
present death of Hamlet. 

tCoiigrtie*ly,-grii*ly,«^/z'. Obs. [fXoNo^RUK 
a. + -LY ^.] Coiigmousiy, intingly ; with congruity. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. ( MS. A. 1 8 He musts studle . . m 
gramer jjat he speke congruUche. 01440 GesiaRom.lh. 
244 iHarl. MS.) And that cri.st may congruii be callid a 
sei^nt, is a goods Resoun. 1548 Hall Chnm. (1809) 87 
The Kyng to hym , . shal satlsfie and of other houses and 
edifices or places congruely shal recompence. 

CongTYLeuce (.k^‘ijgr«iens). Also 6 -gmens, 
-grewenoe. '[ad. L. congnmnlia agreem-ent, har- 
mony, congrnity, f, congrumB pr. pple. ; see Con- 
gruent and -jknck. . (Also in mod.B*.)] ' 

1 . The fact or condition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const, wiih. 

*533 Tindale Lords Supp. Wks. 1x573) That analoyie 
ana proper congruence of the figures with their verities. 
x6o6 Holland Sueion. 223 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
their humours and dispositions. x6^t K. Ainswowm Orthad. 
F'ouml. Relig. 59 As sinne is a difference from Gods l.aw, 
so justice is a congruence with the Law. 1805 W. Herkchel 
in Phil, Trans. XCY. 243 Gur idea of the congruence or 
harmony of the celestial motions. i88a Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 337 Even in minor matters we trace the same congruence 
between ApoUos and the writer of this Epistle I Hebrews}. 

2 . Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable ; * Congruity 3. 

c 1430 tr. T. il Kempid Imit. i. xix, Also for congruence 
[of tyme] diuersite of exercises plesi}>, xs?® Bossewell 
Armorie iii. ii b. This fishe maye with more congruence lie 
borne in arraes, then many others. 1656 Jkanks Afixi. 
SchaL Div. 73 This is farre short of a demonstration. . it is, 
at the best, but a pliiiosophical congruence. 

t b. esp. in Of congruem's, of good congruence 
{of due or very c.y by good c., in good c., etc.) : by 
right or propriety; as is fitting or reasonable. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys ;Roxb.) 1x7 Agna is a lamb, a 
best fill mekeAnd sympyl alsa..Wydi tuo to Anneys by 
good congruence Longyn. i:'J48s Die'by A/yst. (1882) iv. 
1088 Who then aught ot verrey congruence To be nior glad 
than I? 1S3* More Confut. Tindale Wks, 3 >2/1 Not in 
reason onely and good congrewence, but ako by plaine 
ordinaunce and statute, 1533 Tindale Lord's .Su/’p. Wks, 
(1573* 4^ It wa.s expedient and of gix>d congruence that he 
should dye. _ 16x9 Dalton Cauntr. Just, lx.x- <1630* X70 
This Recognisance . . is rather of congruence than by any 
c:TOresse authority. 

3 - Gram. Agreement or concord: grammatical 
correctness. Congruity 4. 
t 4 :. TheoL = Congruity 5, 

nix54z Barnes 'Tract \\n. P'reeuniTWkn. (1573) 273 M. Duns 
sayth, that man may performe his attrition, of his naturall 
power, yea, and this attrition of congruence, is a disposition 
to take away mortall sinne, without any .speciall grace. 
*SS 4 T* Sampson in Strype EccL Alem. Ill, App. xvili. 48 
Herein they so enwrap themselves with their terms of the 
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lirst grace . . with merit of congruence and merit of con- 
digmty. 1635 Pagitt Ckrisiianogr.i, lil (1636) 179 They 
admit not of the merit of Congruence, condignity, nor works 
of Supererogation. 

5 . =CoNGituENCY 2. 

1879 Henrici Geometry in Encycl Brit.lL. ^oTlx KdouhU 
infinite number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or which are common to two comple.’tes, are said 
to form a congnmwe of lines, e. g. ail lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two curves, or all fines cutting a given curve 
twice.. It follows^ that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 

6. Theory of A'umbers. The relation between two 
numbers which being divided by a third number, 
called the modulus, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruous quanti- 
ties in the form of an equation ; thus, A~B (^mod. 
T). See Congruent 5. 

A congruence may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other. The general type of a linear congruence is ax'^b^o 
(mod. P\ where a, b, and P are given number.^, and -r a 
number to be determined. 

[1801 C. F . Gauss D£s</. Arit/imet, (Lipsiae) § 25 Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa- 
tionum, congruentiam yocamus.j xS&gCHnySTAi. Algebra., 
Gauss. . made the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his izLmous Bls^j/isitiones Arithmetics^. 

Coaiigrtieiicy (%-qgr«<5ensi). [f. as prec. : see 

-ENCT.J 

1. The quality or state of being congruent ; con- 
gruity. 0/ a confrueucy : see prec. 2 b. 

14^ Fabyan Chron. vii. 370 They agreed to reste there 
styll, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwell in no 
lande where they shulde more suerly be defended. 1377 
Fenton Gfid. Epht. \ 81 It appertaines to reason and 
congruencie, to exhibite a few remedies. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies in. iii. 470 The pre.sence of the Planets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Conjunction, or if you will, Con- 
gruency. 

b. with pi. 

1613 Bp. Andrevves Seimi. Nativity x, Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem. _ 1681 H. More Plxp. Dmi, iv. 129 note, 
Many congruencies with historical passages . . do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis. 

2. Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-ibld relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touches a given surface. 

1864 PlUcker New Geom. of Space in Phil. 7'rans. (1865) 
727 A ‘ congruency ' contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection. 
Ibid. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes . . con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays repre.sented by the 
system of the two equations. 1874 G. Salmon Analytic 
Geom. ied.3l§468 Every congruency of lines may be regarded 
as the system of the bitangents of a certain surface, viz, each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
lines, and the locus of the points of intersection is the surface 
in question. 

Congraent (k^-ggr^^ient), a. [ad. L. con^ 
grucn£-em agreeing, consistent, congruous, pr. 
pple. of congruere : see Congrue v, (Also in 
mod.F.)] 

1. Accordant, suitable, proper ; = Congruous i. 

1432-50 tr. Higdeti (Rollsl I. 293 A welle nye to the 
castelle Pascence, congruente to the vse of men, but not of 
women. 1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 17 His temperate 
and sobre buying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his majestee. a 1637 Jenson Discav. 
(1641) 119 The congruent and harmonious fitting of parties 
in a .sentence. 1864 Bowen Logie iv. 65 Considered in 
relation to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant. 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (18791 166 Each 
new conclusion has to be . , dove-tailed into the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

+ b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 33 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated , , to the apt constitutyng of a seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula, 
1713 Chevne Philos. PHne. Relig. i, u._§ 42 Very smooth 
and plain, or at least congruent Superficie.s. 

c. Of persons : Agreeing in action %vith. rm'e. 
1878 Tennyson Q. Mary in. iv, But you, ray; Lord .. In 

clear and open day were congruent With that vile Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine’s divorce. 

t2, = Congruous 2. Oh . 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 9 After the supputaclon of 
euery yere congruent. 1331 Elyot Gov, i. i, It is therfore 
congruent and accordynge, tliat, etc. 1376 Baker 
of Health congruent tyme of the dystillation of 

Yarrowe is.. about the ende of May. 1636 Jeanes Af£vjf. 
SchoL Div. 86 It was more congruent for ih&word, the 
second person to be incarnate, .then the first person, .or the 
third. «;i7i8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 638 It is not 
congruent for a Philosopher to stutter and babble. 

t3. = Congruous 4. Oh . 

1596 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcii, For humble grammar 
first doth set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech. 

4. Geom. a. = Congruous 6. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Concurying or Congruent 
Figures (in Geom.), are such as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another. 17x5 Cheyne 
Philos. Princ, Relig. (J.), These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common side of the congruent squares, as 
an axis. 1883 Leudesdobf Cremona’s Prop. Geom. §76 
'I'wo figures are said to be congruent when the one may be 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 

b. Cf. Congruence, Congruency. 

1864 Plucker New Geom. of Space in Phil. Trans. (1865) 
727 A configuration maybe regarded as the mutual intersec- 
tion of thi-ee complexes, i. e. as the geometrical locus of 
congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. 


5. Theory of Numbers, Said of two numbers wbicb 
being divided by a third number, called the modu- 
lus, give the same remainder. 

Thus 15 and 29 are congruent with respect to the modulus 7 ; 
whence e.g. it follows that the 15th and 29th of any month 
fallen the same day of the week. 

1889 Chrystal Algebra, If m he any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, M and 
N, which leave the same remainder when divided by m, are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus m. 

Oo ngmeutly, adv. [f. prec- + -ly^.] In a 
congruent manner ; congruously. 

a 1328 Skelton Philip Sparowe (R,), Right comieniently 
And full congruentlye. i^^i Deacon & Walker Spirits 4- 
Divels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inherencie. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 122 Opera- 
tions . . most congruently and orderly directed to their 
designed ends. 0.1718 Penn Treat, Oaths Wks. 1782 11. 
472 Which things Philo . . pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in the gospel. 

Cougmism (kfj-qgr^iz’m'). TheoL [= F, con- 
grtiisme, L. type *congruismus, f. congmi-us : see 
-ISM.] The doctrine of the Congruists, which, 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, nature, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called : it denies 
a gratia a se efficax, and affirms a grace relative to 
character, and more or less conditioned on will. 

1885 Arnold Cath. Diet. 384/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantage of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference between sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with belief in the freedom of the 
will. 

Oo'Ugrmst. TheoL [corresp. to F. congruiste 
Littre) : see prec. and -ist.] One who holds the 
doctrine of Congruism; applied to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began c. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch,, about the source and con- 
dition of the efficacy of grace. Also attrib. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL s. v. Congruity, The will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntaiily, choose what appears best. 1883 Arnold Cath. 
Diet. 384/iThe three first of the Thomist propositions are ad- 
mitted by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
i.s given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
.suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. Ibid. 385/2 
In 1613, Aquaviva, general of the Jesuits, required the 
members of his order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
as congruism. Ibid. The_ Molinist and Congruist theories 
are held by many theologians who are not Jesuits. 
Congrili'Stic, [f. prec. +-ic.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, congruism. 

1867 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) 11. 194 These great thinkers 
. . embrace what Is commonly called the Molinistic or the 
Congruistic system. 

Congruity (k/ngr^ Iti). [ad. L. congruitdt-em 
(perh. immed. through F, congrtiiti, 15th c. in 
Littre), f. congni-%ts : see Congeub a. and -ity.] 

1. The quality of being congruous ; agreement or 
coiTespondence in character or qualities; con- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const, with, less 
usually to. 

1447 Bokenham JS’<rj/7^/jYf(Roxb.) 10 This sexefold propyrte 
Of the margaryte, wych deuly longe To Seynt Margarete 
he congruyte Of simylytude. i6<^ Norden Sur^h Dial. 
241 Where there is a rautuall congruitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary seperation. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 89 
Congruity of Opinions ., to our natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 1690 Locke Hiim. Und. 
II. xi. 63 Wit . . putting those Hdeas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Congruity. 1762 Kames Elem, Crit. x. <1833) 165 It is 
clear from the very conception of the terms congruity and 
p7‘oPriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
1785 Paley Mor. Philos, ixi. vii. The congruity of such a 
nght [divorce] with the law of nature. 18^ J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 173 Accusations .. which have no congruity with 
one another. 1871 ’Y'nssiAXX. Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. ii. 16 
There is, at least, moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

fb. Of physical substances; Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixture). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants, Lect. i. 229 
Congruity, or aptitude and respondence betwixt the Sizes 
and Fibres of Parts to be mixed. Ibid., They [two Oils] 
here mix and coagulate together, .by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s.v. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl.i Congruity, in a lax sense, is 
used to express an aptitude, in soine bodies, to unite or in- 
corporate; by reason of some similitude or fitness of their 
figures, 

fc. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. Oh. 

1639 H. More Immori. Soul iil i. Axiom xxviii. There is 
a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely ^Ethereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial. Ibid, in, i. xxix, The Soul awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not passing from one 
extreme to another without any stay in the middle. 1684 
Charnock Attrib. Godxx. (1834) L 718 The second Person 
had the greatest congruity to this work. 1;^ Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) I. 117 This Hunger and Thirst after 
Righteou.sness is the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organical Aptness is to the Life of the Body : It is 
the Congruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Life. iS8a 
Shorthouse y. Inglescait I. u. 36 His master’s Rosicrucian 
theories, .of the vital congruity. 


d. (with //.) An instance or point of agreement, 
correspondence, etc. 

1603 l^Accm Adx\ Learn, ir. iv. § 2 By these insinuations 
and congruities [of poesy] with man’s nature and pleasure. 
1790 Paley Horae Paul. ii. ii, The author of a forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by congruities, 
depending upon the time and place in which the letter was 
supposed to be written. 181^ H. Spencer Princ. Biol. 

§ 262 There must exist between all organisms and their 
environments certain congruities. 

2. Self-accordance, harmony of the parts of a 
whole, coherence. 

1837 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1857) I. 17 The congruity of 
Richter’s belief. x868 Stanley Wesim. Abb. iv. 350 When, 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey with 
the uniform congruity of Salisbury. 1874 Blackie Self 
Cult. 13 The historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 
he must, .dispose them, with a graceful congruity. 

S. Accordance a. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the circumstances, facts or 
surroundings ; suitableness to the requirements of 
the case; fitness, propriety, fPhr. Of in (good) 
congruity. 

1330 Tindale Practice <f Prelates Wks. (1573) 374 He 
could not of good congruitie but reward his old chaplaine, 
a 1333 More On the Passion Wks.^ 1335/2 By a certayne 
concomytaunce folowynge of conuenient congruitye. at6oo 
Hooker (J. \ With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ? 1670 Walton Life of ^ Wot ion. As himself said of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s wit, that it was the very measure of 
congruity. 1736 Burke Snbl. B. iir. § 11 The affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection. 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (18721 199 The Laws of 
this Universe .. are fixed by the everlasting congruity of 
things. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 127 Voltaire's ever- 
present sense of congruity. , upon the tragic stage. 

1 4. Gram. Agreement or concord ; hence, gram- 
matical correctness or propriety of speech. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 136 Graraaire first hath for to teche 
To speke upon congruite. 1309 Hawes Pleas, iv. 

xxi, We were let in, by hygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
dame Congruyte. 1530 Palsgu, Introd. 29 And for the same 
cause [euphonyl breke they somtyme the congruite betwene 
the substantyve and the adjectyve. 1570 Ascham Scholem. 

{ Arb.) 94 All the hard congruities of Grammer. a 1656 Bp, 
Hall Rem. Whs., Life (1660) 21 The congruity of ray Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisme). ^ 1706 Phillips, 
Congruence or Congruity. .'tis properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed contrary 
to Grammar-Rules. So Bailey 1730-6. 

5 . TheoL a. {Doctrine of MeritL) With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being *congruotis* 
that God should confer the ‘first grace’ in re- 
sponse, and in ‘a certain equality of proportion', 
to the performance of good works by man. Op- 
posed to Condignity. 

Representing L. congruitas, used by Aquinas in stating 
that while ‘condignity’ can be attributed to meritorious 
works only as they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet ‘seems congruous that a man, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue/ Summa 
TheoL Prim. Sec. Q. cxiv, Art. iiL Hence the exjpressions 
meritum ex congruo, memtum congru£ ‘ merit (arising) out 
of congruity’, ‘merit of congruity ’ ; mereri {gratzam, ttc.) 
de congruo ‘to merit (grace, etc.) from or of congruity . 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the last with 
the ‘congruity of efficient |:race ’ in b.) 

1553 Articles of Relig, xn, Workes done before the grace 
of Christe. .are not pleasaunt to God. .neither do thei make 
menne mete to receiue Grace, or (as the Schole aucthoures 
sale) deserue Grace of congruitie SPL. neque gratiam, ni 
muUivocant, de congmio mereniur}, 1570 Foxe A. 4‘ hd. 
25 So that those works male be meritorious, and of con- 
gmitie obteine grace. 1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 491 From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preparatorie, meriting grace by way of Congruetie, 
though not of Condignitie. i<mS W. Pemble Justification 
(1629) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workes 
whereto wages is not due by any lustice. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. TheoL ii. 39 But some of them say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and the first special Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though not of condignity. az’prj 
Beveridge On 39 A rt. art. xixi, As we cannot do anything 
which it is just God should reward, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anything wliich it is fit 
and meet God should reward, and .so deserve grace of Con- 
gruity. 1841 J, H. Newman Traci xc. § 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regard, not 
from any claim upon it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness ; as for instance it might be said that dry wood 
had a certain disposition of fitness towards heat which green 
wood had not. 1836 Bp. H. Browne On 39 Articles Ext. 
x. It being agreeable to His nature and goodness to bestow 
grace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. En- 
deavours then on the part of man to attain to godliness 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve grace de congruo, 
of congruity. 

b. {Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
disposition, or other circumstances of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see Congruism) ; ‘the efficacy of grace 
which acts while at the same time preserving the 
action of the free will ’ (Littrd). A term belong- 
ing to the great controversy on Grace between the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, which began c. 1580. 

C£ Sr. Aug. Ad Simpltc. i, § 13 Illi enim elect! qui con- 
gruenter vocati; xlli autem qui non wngmebant neque 
contemperabantur vocation!, non electi, quia non secut!, 
quamvis vocati . . Cujus [Deus] miseretur, sic eum vocat, 
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f uomodo scit ei congruere ut vocantem non respnat. 

'enelon CEiivres (1820) III. 253 La grace qu'on appelle 
congrue trouve dans sa congruitd une veritable efiicace, 
c 1650 T. Goodwin Exp. Ephes.%txm. 23 But the Jesuits as- 
cribe it [efficacious grace] all unto a congruity j that is, that 
God doth take a man at an advantage, spieth out a time 
wherein, a man being under such and sttch circumstances 
and considerations, he may certainly convert him. ^ a s68o 
J. Corbet Free Actions m. xxii. (1683) 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not always lye in mens fair car- 
riage, lyzy-sx Chambers Cycl, The system of congruity 
in matters of grace. JnHiitive Moreds 104 note^ 

Molina . . affirmed that Predestination was founded upon 
God’s foreknowledge of the merits of the elect, to whom 
He accords grace of congruity; His scientia- media, en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures, 
t Geom, Comcidence ; exact agreement in 
superposition; capability of being exactly super- 
posed. Obs. — to coincide.] 

x6s6 tr. Hobbei Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 There can be no 
congruity between a strait line and a line that is continually 
crooked, 1755 Johnson s.v., ( In geometry.) Figures or lines 
which exactly correspond, when laid over one another, are 
incongruity. 

Congruly (4i, -licKe), var. Gongeuily. Ohs, 
i" CO’ Bgrumate, V, Obs. rare. [? f. L. con- 
together little heap, hillock.] ?To 
gather into a heap or heaps. 

1786 Phil. Trans, LXXVIL 153 A red solution of it in 
the same acid was only congrumated, 

[Congrument. An error in J. founded on a 
misprint for coiigrtient in an ed. of Ben Jonson (see 
CoNGKUENT 1, quot. 1 637). Corrected by Todd, 
but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries.] 
Congraous (kp*ggrt/| 9 s), a. [f. L. congrti~us 
(see CoNGBUE a) + -00s.] 

1 . Agreeing or corresponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, in harmony. Const, to {ftmlOt 'ffor), now 
usually wi/h. 

1599 Life Sir T, More in C. Wordsworth iE'cc/, Biog. (1853) 
II. 183 All the parts of his bodie were in good proportion, 
and congruous as a man could wish. 1622 Sparrow Bk. 
Com. Prayer{t66x) zs5 How congruous the Lord’s day is 
for such a work. 1656 Jeanes Mixi. Sckol.piv. 89 It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction should be 
given to God, etc. 165^ B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 30 
The doctrine was . .no wise congruous with that of the foure 
Primitive age^ X762 Kames Elem. Crit. x. (,1833) 164 
No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dignity of his nature. 1792 Resid. in. France (1797) 
J- 152 This IS all congruous with the sy.stem of the day. 
*834 Good Study of Med. {ed. 4) IV. 168 In Congruous 
T^tinnihg^ or ordinary twin cases, in which there is no 
disparity of size between the two, <*1878 Lewes Study 
Psycho/. (1879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, what 
in the ancient phrase is ‘ according to nature *^3 A, 
Roberts 0 . T. Revis. ii. 33 It contains narratives .. so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

f b. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution, Cf. Cokgruity i b. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, in. 157 Certain extrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the stone, and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are chanuel’d through it, 
1674 Grew Anai. Plants Lect. i. 232 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
gruous parts, are hardly mingleable any other way.^ Ibid.., 
To mix them by mediation of some third.. Body, which may 
be congruous in part to them both. 

2. Corresponding or agreeable a. to what is 
right, reasonable, or becoming ; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to the requirements 
of the case : fitting, suitable, appropriate, in place. 

163X Gouge God's Arrows iii. ^ 78. 330 This is a congruous 
sense, and true in the substance of it. 1659 Pi^*"l. Speech 
Other Ho. x It is but congruous it should consist of Mem- 
bers without family. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . nu Pref, 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason and Virtue irpocyficov ko-l KatfrjKOff, con- 
gruous and convenient. 1750 tr. Leonardus* Mirr, Stones 
33 That it be in a congruous and fitting place. 1768 
HANT Zool, 1. 159 As the names.. do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing them to others 
more congruous. 1804 Abp. Laurence Bampi. Led. iv, A 
grant, which it is congruous in Him to give. x86t Wright 
Ess, Arckaeol. IX. xviii. 123 The side ornaments are not 
very congruous grote.sques. 

3 . Self-accordant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

X7S3 Smollett Ct. Fathom lix, Had not her tale been 
congruous, consistent, and distinct. i86x E. Garbett Boyle 
Lect. 45 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruous throughout. X862 Thornbury Turner 1. 296 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux ; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

1 4 . Of language : Observing the rules of concord, 
grammatically correct. Cf. Congruity 4. 

*'537“5 o Blow Hist. KirkiiZifs 50 That, .none be admitted 
to that function of the holie Ministrie but they who under- 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous Latin. <ri64S 
Howell (1650) II. 85, I am of opinion that the pure 
con^uous grammatical! Latine was never spoken in either 
of them [France or Spain] as a vulgar vernacular Language. 
5 . Theol. Congruous grace [med.L. gratia con- 
grua, F. grdce congrue}: ‘grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it * (Littre) ; efficient 
grace ; congruous vocatiofty effectual calling. Cf, 
Congruity 5 b. 


X683 J. Corbet Free Actions in. xx. 41 Congruous Grace. 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the effect that it will follow infallibly though freely: but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so throughly 
adapted to the effect. Ibid., Congruous Vocation, in which 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty.. by 
which the Will is infallibly carried to the .saving effect, 
f 6. Geom. Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
superposed. Obs. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos, ii. xiv. § 6 If it incline any 
way, it will do^ more than touch it ; that is, it will either be 
congruous to^ it, or it will cut it, 1660 F,<3SVs..New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xxxi. 229 If the exqulsitly polish’d surfaces of 
two flat peeces of marble be so congruous to each other that 
from their mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact. 

7. Theory of numbers. Characterized by congru- 
ence : Congruent 5. 

[x8ox C. F. Gauss Disq. Arithmet. § i Si numerus a 
numerorum h, c differentiam metitur, h ex c secundum a 
congrui dicuntur.] 1859 H. J. S. Smith Theory o/Nianbers, 
Brit. Assoc, Rep., If the difference between A and B be 
divisible by a number F, A is said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P. 

Congmously (k^*qgr2/|9sli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] Jn a congruous manner, in congruity. 

1 . In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformabl)^. Const, to, with. 

1656 Hardy St. John Iviii. (18651 375/1 More congruously 
to this present scripture. 1697 South Serm. Job x.xii, 2 
[Merit] such, that God would not act .sutably, and con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodne.ss of his Nature, if He 
should not reward it. 1861 F. Hall in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
4 Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term. 

2 . In a manner that fits the circumstances ; suit- 
ably, fitly, appropriately, 

<2x6x9 Fotherby Atheom. i. x. § 4 ^1622! 103 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
There is no God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. x. ni. 84 Or 
must we not more congruously say, that, etc. x86$ Pall 
Flail G. 21 Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their race, .could 
mingle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country, 

f 3 , With grammatical correctness, correctly. 

X<^ Howell For. Trav. fArb.) 20 To .speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. x6^ Evelyn State of 
Fr. Misc. Writ. (1805) 43 The tongue of the country, .ought 
to he understood perfectly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

Co^UgmotLSneSS. [f. as prec. + -ness,] The 
state or quality of being congruous; congruity, 
harmonious relation. 

1730-6 in Bailey < folio'', x888 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 565/2 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

tCongTfStable, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. CoN- + 
Gustable.] Having a like taste or flavour. 

dri645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. Iv. 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 
congustable with those of Spain. 

II Con gusto, Mus. [It.] With taste; cf. Con 
prep. 

Congy, obs. f. Congee. 

Congyra*tion. rare'^'^. [cf. L. congy rare to 
make a circle ( about).] Manifold gyration. 

xSag New Monthly Mag. XIII. X04 His cravat . . for the 
amplitude of its folds, and the variety of its congyrations. 
Conhydrine (kifehai'droin). Chem. [f.CoN(iNE) 
+ HYpR(ATB) + -ine: see quot. 1863-72.] An 
alkaloid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Conium inaculatum, and 
crystallizing in iridescent laminae; also named 
Coiihyaria. 

X863-72 Watts XHci. Chem. II. i Conhydrine CsHitNO. . 
this alkaloid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
Cg Hir, K . HaO. 1876 Harley MaLMed. 587 Conhydria is 
strongly alkaline, and maybe sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (ka.iiiia). Chem. [f. L. cofiium, hemlock 
4 - -lA (ending of ammonia).] = Conine. 

X842 E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1155 Conicine, Syn. Conia, 
Cicutine; Discovered by Giescke, but first obtained pure 
by Geiger. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 585 The leaf rubbed 
with solution of potash gives out strongly the odour of conia. 

f Co’niatixig, vbl. sh. Ohs. nonce-wd. [W^ith 
reference to L. ciconia stork.] Used to express the 
noise made by storks. 

a 1673 Urquhart /f/riJtfZazV 1x1. xiil 107 The. .drintling of 
Turkies, coniating of Storks. 

Conic (kp nik), a. and sh. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
7- -iOLue, 7 ■ 8 ich. [mod. ad. Gr. HmviK~u^ cone- 
shaped, f. kBjvos cone ; see -ic. Cf. F. conique (not 
in Cotgr. i6ii).] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the form of a cone ; cone- 
shaped, CoNiCAt, 

x6x4 Selden Titles Hon. 150 [Heraclius* Crown] being of 

f old, and raisd with variety of cOnlque plates. 1647 H. 

loRE Song of Soul 1. Hi,vi.tR,), An an vile form’d in conIck 
wise. 1706 Land. No. 4202/3 L.etters Patents for En- 
lightening the Suburbs of London, .by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic-Lamps, X772'84Cook Voy 11790) 
IV. X226 A succession of conic hills, 1834 Woodward hioL 
lusca ii. 318 Shell oblong ; right valve with a curved, conic 
tooth in front of the . . cartilajge-pit. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
387 Styles 3, conic, persistent 
2. Of or pertaining to a cone.. Conic section ; a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular 
cone by a plane ; a plane curve of the second 
degree. 


If the inclination of the cutting plane to the axis of the 
cone be greater than that of the edge of the cone, the sec- 
tion is an Ellipse (with the circle as a particular case when 
the plane is perpendicular to the axis.; if less, a Hyper- 
bola; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a Parabola. 
(The pair of intersecting .straight lines formed by a section 
through the vertex— strictly a particular case of the hyper- 
bola — is not u.sually reckoned as a conic section.) 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref. ^i Our fourth Pyramidall, or Conike 
line. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 187 The Forming of 
Conick Sections in Dioptricks . . accounted as insuperable 
difficulties. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Conical . . as Conick 
Sections, i. e. the three Sections or Divisions of a Cone, 
call’d Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 17x4 Barrow's 
Euclid 517 This method don’t suppo.se the conic surface, .to 
consi.st of as many parallel circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasing from the base, 1807 
Hutton Course Math. 1 1 , 93 There ari.se five different 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circle, an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola ; the tliree last of which only 
are peculiarly called Conic Sections. x866 Proctor Hand- 
bk. Stars 18 The projection is a closed curve, which (being 
a conic .section) must be either a circle or an ellipse. 

3 , Comb., as conic-billed. 

1846 M‘'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 125 Tribe 
Coniro.stres, Conic-billed Birds, 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. Conics: that branch of Geometry which 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarcled as the pL of 2, as 
ii - conic sections.) 

XS71 Digges Pautom, Pref. A ij, A number of rules and pre- 
ceptes, gathered out of Euclide, Arclumede.s and Appolonius 
Pergeus his Conykes. <r_x85o Rudim. Navig. i Weale) 100 
I'he .science of Conics^ is of the highest utility. Mod. 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2 . A conic section : see A. 2. 

X879 Salmon Conic Sections xiiii. (ed. 6^ 226 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common. 1885 Leudks- 
DORF Cremona! s^ Proj. Geom. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic. 

Conical (kj£7*nikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Having the form of a cone ; cone-shaptcl 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. Def. xvii. 318 A Conical! 

superficies. 1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal. (1662) 59 
'I'hat determinate Conical shadow of the Earth, which is 
Night, X677 Plot Oxfordsh. 323 Burial under Conical 
hillocks . . was sure very ancient.^ X799 J . Robertson A g ric, 
Perth 560 The conical .summit i.s covered with gra.ss. x8;^ 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 , 448 Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth.^ 2878 Huxley Physiogr, 189. x88o Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 1. 31 note. Taproots are said .. to be 
Conical, when tapering regularly. ,as in carrots. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point : a singular point on a surface at which the 

tangent line.s form a cone, t Conical section (also c. linei : « 
Conic .section iohs.). Conical projection : a method of pro- 
jection (in map.s, etc,) in which a part of a spherical surface 
is projected upon the surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then * developed ’ orynralled into a plane. Cmkal 
refraction *. refraction in which a ray is converted into a 
hollow cone of light. 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref. 34 By Wheles . . Conicall Section- 
lInevS..at pka.sure, maybe drawen. 1635 N, Caki'Ehter 
Geog. Del. 11. v. 70 By a Conicall line wee vnderstand a 
crooked line which diners from a circle, in as much a.s it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center. 16^ 
Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 16 'V/hat the 'Pheorists in 
Conical Sections demonstrate. x66S'’6 Phil. Trans. I. 105 
This motion h Conical and.. by the Conick path all the 
Phenomena of Comets can be readily salved. xSia "Wood- 
house Astron . xxxv, 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth’s shadow. 1866 Proctor Handbk . Stars 32 
'I’o form separate maps of small parts of the heavens . . no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctne-ss 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection. X87X Tyndall 
Fraj^m. Sc. (ed. 6) IL viii, 107 As in tlie ca.se of Conical Re- 
fraction . . it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which no other eye had previou.sly seen. X874 Salmon Gmn. 
of 7, Dim. (ed. 3)215 'Phrough a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of lines which will meet the surface 
in 3 coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree. X884 C. Smith Solid Geom. § 2^17 When the 
tangent lines at any point of a surface form a cone, the point 
is called a conical point. 

3 . Comb., as conical-shaped, adj. 

1868 Q. Victoria Life Higkl. X45 A curious conical- 
sh^ed hill. 

C 03 licalit*y. rare. [f. prcc. + -tty.] « CoM- 

CALNKSS. In some mod. Diets. 

Conically (kf?mikalib [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a conical form or manner ; like a cone. 

x66i Boyle Spring of Air (J.*, A watering pot, shaped 
conically, or like a sugar loaf. <2x691 — IVks. (1772 III. 
641 iR.) An almo,st conically shaped weight of lead. 1786 
Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 9 A piece of-, paper 
rolled up conically, and having at its apex an aperture. 
x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 54 The shell . is conically 
oval. x87a ProO'OR Ess, Astron. xiii. 193 A telescope .. 
having a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. 

CO’nicalness. The quality of being conical. 

. 175s in Johnson, Mozi.ey Ess. (18781 IL 366 I'here 
is nothing beyond their si^uareness and c«.>nicalne.ss, 

Coniclialcite (k^jnikse-lsoit). Min. [Named 
by Breithaupt, 1 849, honuhalcit ; f. Gr. Kovia 
‘dust’, etc., here in sense ‘powdered. lime* + 
XoKkIjs copper + -its.] A green hydrous phosphate 
and arseniate of lime and copper. 

1850 in Dana Min. 527. 1868 Ibid. 565 Cmtkhalcite: 

renifonn and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 
tachio-green, inclining to emerald green. 

Conicine. Obs. synonym of C< »ninb. 

[1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 276 Conicina. .is 
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OOHIOITY. 

next to hydrocyanic acid, the most virulent poison at 
present known.] 1842 E. Turner CAm. (ed, 7; 1155 Coni- 
cme xs more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Coniciijy (kt?arsiii). [£ Conic a, + 

-ITY ; ci. eUi^hcity^ The quality of being conical, 
conicalness. 

1874 G. Lawson Dts, Eye fed. a’' 49 The conicity is gener- 
ally much greater in one eye than the other. 1883 T. 
Holmes fed. 3)_II. Excision of a large segment of 
the iris.. has been tried in conical cornea, with the hope 
that the conicity might lessen after it. 

Conico- (kf^niki?), before a vowel sometimes 
conic- [Gr. /coutvo-], combining form of Conic <2,, 
joined adverbially with adjectives denoting shape: 
= Conically-, with a tendency to beitig conical; 
as Cojiico • cylindrical, conically - cylindrical, 
nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone ; 
Conioo-lieinisplierical, nearly hemispherical, but 
with a tendency toward the conical ; so conico- 
elongate, comco~ovate {co^zic-ovctie'^y conico-subulate, 

1852-9 Todd IV. 1227/2 The largest [tuber- 

cles] are conico-cylindrical flat. 1826 Kirby & Sp. EniomoL 
III. 220 This [cocoon] is ovate or conico-ovate. 1870 Hooker 
Sitid. Flora 420 Carex vesicaria . . perigynia large spread- 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 1848 Dana Zooph. 139 Conico- 
subhemispherical . . sides concentrically wrinkled, 

Conicoid tk^^mikoid). Geont, [f. Conic + -OTD, 
after etc.] In Solid Geometry : A surface 

of which every plane section is a conic (see Conic 
B. 2) ; a surface of the second degree, a quadric 
surface or quadric: e.g. a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

1863 Frost & Wolstenholme Solid Geom. § 204 A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicoid. Ibid. § 205 Properties of conicoids, etc. 1865 Alois 
Solid Gcom. v.^ § 52 Surfaces whose equations are of the 
second degree in U', jP, z\ are called Quadrics, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc., Conicoids. 1880 
G. S. Carr Synopsis I. § 5599 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. 

II Conicopoly (k^nik^-p^ai). A^tglo ~ Indian. 
[Corruption of Tamil Ca 7 takka~pi' Uai account- 
man (pUlai child, person').*] A native clerk or 
writer in the Madras Presidency. (Yule.) 

1680 Govt. Rec. Fori St. George 21 Sept. in. 34 (Y. Suppl) 
The Govemour. .went the circuit of Madras ground, which 
was described by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others. . that 'tis impossible to be knowne to 
any others. 1718 tr. Ziegenbalgs Lett. ii. 55 (Y.) We main- 
tain seven Kanakappel, or Malabarxck writers. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 549 The conicopoly, to keep the accounts 
of the village. 187a H. J[. Coleridge Xatner's Life II. 24 
(Y.) You must appoint in each village or station fitting 
teachers and Canacopoly, as we have already arranged, 

IlConidi'am (kt?ni*dii?m). Bot. PL conidia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. k 6 vls dust, as if representing a dim. 
^KoviBtoy.'} A unicellular asexual reproductive 
body occurring in certain fungi. 

1870 Bentley JSot. 378 These conidia may be regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. 1882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 233_ All other unicellular and non-sexual organs of re- 
production we shall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

Hence Coni-dial <2,, of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to a conidium or conidia. 
Co2iidii-feroti3 a. [L. -fer bearing + -ous], Coni- 
dio'phoroxis tz. [Gr. -(popos bearing -h -ousj, bear- 
ing conidia. Coni’dioid a., of the form or cha- 
racter of a conidium. ConPdiophore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 73 Only conidial forms of higher fungi. 
Ibid. 74 Which is really the conidiiferous form of Erysiphe, 
Ibid. 73 The species found on dead insects, .are merely the 
conicliophores of .species^ of Torrubia. 1882 Vines Sacks' 
Bot. 264 The mass. , which fills up the space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Mucorini. 

Conie, obs. f. Cony, 

Conieger, Conie-grey, var. ff. Conygee, Obs.y 
rabbit-warren. 

Conifer (k^u*nif3.i). Bot. [mod. ad. L. conifer 
cone-bearing, f. con-tis cone + fer bearing* So F. 
conifbre. Instead of the popular plnval comfers, 
the scientific Conifer m is often used.] A plant be- 
longing to the Conife 7 'm^ a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising trees 
(mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxiv, (1495) 617 
Cypresse are namyd and callid Conefore.] 1851 G. A. 
Mantell Petrifactions 33 The conifers are all arborescent. 
1867 Emerson May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 420 Three 
conifers, white, pitch, and Norway pine. 1872 Dasent 
Three to One 1 . 20 Smooth lawns on which rare shrubs and 
conifers flourished. 

ConiferilL (k<?ni*ferinV Chcm. [f. as prec. -f 
-IN.] ‘ A glucoside occurring in the cambium of 

coniferous woods’ (Watts). 

1867 Pharmacent, frnl. Sen it. VIII. 465 Pure Coniferin 
forms slender needles of a silky lustre. 1879 Watts Diet. 
Chern. 3rd Suppl., The crystals of coniferin contain 
CiB H22 08 +aH aO. 

Coniferous (k<9rii*fer9s\ a. Bot. [f. L. cd^iifer 
(see above) f -ous ] Bearing cones ; belonging to 
the botanical order Coniferm (see Conifer) ; per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva xxi. iR.h Resinacious and coniferous 
tree.s. ax 6 Zz Sir T. Browne Tracts 64 The Cedar of 
Libanus is a coniferous tree, bearing cones or cloggs. 2834 
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R, Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) II. 71 To nestle high in the 
coniferous treesL 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 
515 These relations, .appear most clearly and simply in the 
Coniferous woods. 

Coniform (k^u-ni^im), a. [On L. type coni- 
formis, f. edn-us Cone : see -form.] Having the 
form of a cone ; cone-shaped. 

c 1790 Kirwan cited by Webster 1828. 1811 J. Pinkerton 
Petral. I. 63 Grand coniform elevations, whose slopes and 
sides are loaded with little conical summits. 

Conig, obs. f. Cony. 

Oonigare, -gree, -grie, var. ff. Conyger, Obs.f 
rabbit-warren, 

Conimbrum, erron. form of Conundrum. '' 

II Con impeto, Mus. [It.] With impetus ; cf. 
Co^fref. 

Coniue, conime (k^omain, k^a-niimn). Chent, 
Also coneine. [f. L. com-u 7 n^ Gr. kojvuov hem- 
lock + -IN.] An alkaloid (Cg Hjj N) which forms 
the poisonous principle of hemlock macu- 

latum ) ; it is an oily liquid, with a peculiar suffo- 
cating odour, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia. Also co 7 iia, conicine, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 316 Coniin possesses 
the following properties. 1883 Watts Did. Chem. II. 2 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock -plant, but most abundantly in the fruit a little before 
maturity, attrib. 1878 tr. Zietnssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 818 
As a general rule, cardiac pulsation is retarded in coniine- 
poisoning. 

Coning, obs. f. Cony. 

Coni'nqimiate, bad form for Cotnquinate, 

1609 Davies Chrid's Cross (1876} 28 (D.) Though sinnes 
sores it oft coninqulnate. 

t Co'uiocyst. Bot. Obs. [mod. f. as next +• Gr. 
Kvceris bladder, Cyst.] * A closed spore-case re- 
sembling a tubercle, and containing a mass of 
spores’ Treas. Bot. 1866. 

II Coniomycetes (kpmioixn^isPtzz), sb.fl Bot. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. jeovia, reovi^s, dust + ftbfcrjs (pi. 
fxvfcrjres) mushroom; introd. by Nees von Esen- 
beck, 1817.] A group of fungi, so named from 
their dusty spores. The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Hence Coniomyce-toiis a. 

1866 Treas. Bat. 321 The dark soot-like patches so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes. 1872 W. Aitkin Sc. Pract. Med. 
(ed. 6> I. 210 Reproductive, cells or fruits may be of at least 
three different forms in conlomycetous fungi. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 70 Two families, in one of which the dusty spores 
are the prominent feature, and hence tei*med^ Coniomycetes. 
Ibid. 36 The Coniomycetous parasites on living plants. 

Coniospermous (k^jm^spa-imss), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -airepix-oSf from airkpiia seed + -ous.] 
Of fungi : Having spores resembling dust. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 67 The dusty mass of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being characterized 
as the coniospermous sub-family. 

Coniroster (ki?anir^>*st9i). Zool. [ad. F. zr^^z- 
7 ‘ostre, ad. mod.L. cdnh^ostz'is, f. contis cone + Ros- 
trum beak, bill.] A member of the Conirostres^ a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

1843 Brande Diet. Sci., Conirosiers, Conirosires . .includ- 
ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, as the 
crows and finches. 1847 1 ^ Craig. 

So Oouiro'stral zz., conical-billed. 

c 1840 SwAiNSON is cited by Webster 1864. 

Conisance, -saute, -see, -sor, obs. ff. Cogni- 

zance, etc. 

t Conistery. Obs. rai^e. [ad. L. conisterium^ 
a. Gr, KovKTTTiptov place covered with dust, f. lebvis 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

1657 Tomlinson Remit's Disp. 486 The inferiour [part of 
furnace] receives the ashes, and is thence called the cinerist 
, .or conistery. 

Conit© (k<?“*n9it). YJ/m. [?f. Gr. kovls, Kovia 
dust, ashes + -1TE.] A variety of Dolomite con- 
taining a large proportion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

1808 in T. Allan Names Min. 23. 1818 Blackw. Mag. 
III. 473 He [Macculloch] has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

II Conixixn (kz?un9i'»m). [ad. L, cozuum, a. Gr. 
TceuvezoF hemlock.] Bot. The Umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock, C. rnacn- 
latum^ belongs, b. Med. The hemlock or its ex- 
tract as a drug. c. attrib. 

1862 N. Syd. Soc. Year~bk. of Med, 142 The extract of 
conium seeds is twenty times as strong as that of the leaves. 
1866 Treas. Bat. I. 322 Medicinally conium has been used 
for promoting the absorption of tumours. 1873 J. H. Ben- 
net Text-bk. Phys. 371 Conium paralyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. 1887 T. L. BrUnton Text-bk. 
Pharmacol, (ed. 3 ' 932 The symptoms of conium-poisoning. 

Coniver, obs. f. Connivur. 

Coiyacency (k^ndg^sensi). rare. [f. L. con- 
/acent-em, pr. pple. of conjacere to He together : 
see -ency.] The quality of lyiug close together. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 632 Proportional, .to the compact- 
ness of the brain, or to its conjacency, if we may be allowed 
to contrive a useful word. 

Corgeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. Congeal. 


t Conject (k^ndge-kt),^;. Obs. Also 5 congette, 
coniette ; fa. t. coniecte. [ad. L. conjecta-re to 
cast together, conjecture, guess, conclude, infer, 
freq. oi conjicere (ppL stem conject-) to throw to- 
gether, etc., i. con- together +yzzaV<? to throw. In 
sense 3, congette, from the Fr. fonn congete-ryVim 
used by Caxton and his contemporaries.] 

1 . = Conjecture z'. 3. B,.trans.{orvrithobj.clat 4 sei) 
z:i374 Chaucer Boeth. i. vi. 27 , 1 coniecte Jjere lakkeh 

I not what. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. i. (1493) 3 What 
so euer ony man wyll coniecte, feyne, ymagyne, suppose oe 
saye. 1523 Surrey in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 38 What 
I conject the seid Duke woll doo. 1531 Elyot Gziz'. ni. xxv, 
If they wyl coniecte histories to be lyes. 16x1 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. viii. § 29 Some Writers haue laboured to con- 
ject the true cause. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1674) 
235 We may conject the reason of these ballances. a 17^ 
North Exam. i. iU. § 71 (1740) 175 How far he was dis- 
po.sed to join with the Party, .we may conject, 

b. intr. 

1:388 Wyclif Ezek. xxi. 19 He shal coniecte [1382 gesse] 
in the heed of the weie of the citee. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Coniectura, Aherrare coniectura, to coniect 
wrong. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. in. Hi. 149 (Qq.j One that so im- 
perfectly conjects \Ff. conceits], 

c. I’o form the hypothesis, suppose, rare. 

1588 Melhs Brief e Insir, Fv, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this, .shoppe were a person Debitor. 

2 . trazis. To forecast by signs, augur, divine, 
prognosticate. Also absol. 

14^ Dives Sf Paup. (W. de W.) i. xxv. 60/2 By faynynge 
Stfalshode coniecte & tell to the people thynges that ben 
to come. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Auguro..x.o tell by 
diuination what shall happen : to diuine : to coniect. 158a 
N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Tkess. ii. 2 note. Some [haue] presumed to 
calculate and coniect by the starres. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcel, xxi. 165 Conjecting his death by sundrie presaging 
tokens. 

3 . To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

(TisSo Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 298 Alle pe newe lawis 
clerkis han raaad ben sutilly conjectid by ypocrisie. c 1465 
Eng. Chron. (Camd. 1856) 78 Coniectyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme, 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxiv. 148 Traytours that congetted [ed. xsao, p. 92, 
conjected] falsenesse ageynst hym. 1509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. XXXVI. v. With mortall Envie they did then conjecte 
To make a finde. 1541 Paynel Catiline xix. 38 Thy mo- 
tions coniected .. ageynst me. is 5 * Huloet, Aduxse or 
coniect how a thyng shall be done, prsemedUor. 

4 . lit. To throw, cast, (rare) 

1625 Bp, Mount agu APf. Csesar 298 Nor [do] these men 
cast on mee particular calumnies, hut per saiyram congested 
and conjected at a masse upon the (Dhurch of England. 1657 
Tomlinson Reptou's Disp. 325 Conjected into wine, it con- 
ciliates a certain suavity in drinking. 

t Cossj ect, fa. ffle. Obs. z'are. [ad. L. conject- 
uSi pa. pple. of cozijicere, conicere to throw to- 
gether : used instead of conj acted . 1 Thrown, cast. 

<?i543 Becon Nosegay Wks. (1843) 196 That so many 
should be conject and cast into everlasting damnation. 

t CO'Bject, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conject-us 
(ti- stem) casting, cast, f. ppl. stem of conjicere : see 
prec.] Device, contrivance. 

14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 108 They schall askape,. 
For all the conjecte of thy prynces wyse. 

t Conj ecta'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. eonjeetd- 
tim-em, n. of action f. conjeetdre to 
etc. : see Conject v.I Forecast, prognostication. 

1652 Gaule Magasirom. xx A prudent and politick con- 
jectation. Ibid. 135 The way of genethliacall conjectation. 

t CoB.je’cting', ^bi. sb. Obs. [f, Conject v. 
+ -ING 1.] The action of the verb Conject, 

1 . Divining, guessing, conjecture. 

X382 Wyclif Ezek. xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or susficioun. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. P 442 By cer- 
teyn presumpeiouns and conjectinges. 

2 . Devising, plotting, conspiracy. [In. this sense 
congetting was used by Caxton, etc.] 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 9 Be the fals coniettyng of 
his wyf that so falsly reved hym his lyf. Ibid, xlvii. 56 
Thanne. .bethowhte hym this fals kyng of a fals tresown.. 
be coniectyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cciv, 186 They 
were put oute thurgh the false congettynges of spencers. 

tConje’ctmeat, Ohs. rare^. [f. Conject z', 
■+-MENT.] Device, plotting. 

CX400 Test. Love ir. (1560) 283/2 The false discelvable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. 

t Conje'ctor. Obs. Also -ere, -our. [a. AF. 
conjectour, OF. -eur, ad, L. conj actor, agent-n, from 
conjicIre\ see above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner, guesser ; cf. Conject v. i, 2 , 
1388 Wyclif Prov. xxiii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [1382 a fals castere]. 1552 Lyndesay Monarch 
IV. 5268 Be diuers coniectouris, And principal! Expositouris. 
1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 77 He pretends to be a great con- 
jector at [v.r. of] other men by their writings. 1652 Gaule 
Magasirom. 308 When he saw the Vatidnators, Conjectors, 
Aruspects. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iii. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. 

Conje'ctory, a. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem conject- 
(see prec.) + -ory.] = Conjectural. 

1884 Manck. Exam. 20 Feb. 4/5 The explanation must 
necessarily be a conjectory explanation. 

Conjecturable (k/nd^e’ktiurab’l), a. [f. Con- 
jecture + -able.] That may be conjectured. 

1656 [J. Sargeant] tr, T, White's Peripatet, Insiit. 428. 
1659 Army's Plea, for present Practice 13 In all con- 
jecturable probabilities. i6y5 Howe Living Temple Wks. 
(1834) 73/2 And how far he is swerved from what he was, is> 
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easily conjecturable. 1887 T. Hardy Waadlanders III. i. 
39 How this fall had come about was readily conjecturable, 

Coaje'ettiraMyy £f, prec. + -LY^.] In 
a cdnjecturabie manner ; as may be conjectured. 

ax8$o Rossetti Dante ^ Circ. 1. (1874) 16 Dante .. may 
(conjecturably) have chosen to imply a change of preference 
in order to gratify Cino da Pistoia. 

Conjectural (kpnd,5e*ktiur£), a. {sh^ Also 
6-7 -all. [ad. L. eanjeeturdl-is, f. c&njectura CoN- 
JEGTUBE sh So in F. from 1 6th c.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, conjecture; 
depending on, implying, or involving conjecture. ^ 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet, 49 b, The oration conjectural is 
when matters be examined and tijed out by suspicions 

f athered, and some likelihode of thinge appearinge. 2597 
looKEK Reel. Pol. V, n. 220 Which haue but coniecturail 
knowledge of their meaning. 26a6 Bacon Sylva § 675, I 
doubt it Is too Conjectural! to venture upon. 1677 Kale 
Prim. Orig;. Man. 7 Our knowledge concerning them is 
meerly conjectural, 1768 Johnson Pref, to Wks. 

IX. 298 Conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world. X794 Padey Rvid. i. ix. § 7 Bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions, 3845 Stoddart in 
EncycU Metro/. !• ***/* Conjectural etymology is 
like conjectural criticism . , only to be indulged in very 
Sparingly, and under the control of a mest sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. 1883 A. Roberts 0 . T. Revision vii. 
338 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers. 

2 , Given to making conjectures. 
s64« Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. n.vi, 71 He is not per- 
emptory but conjecturall in doubtfull matters. 1768 J ohnson 
Pref. ta Shake. Wks. IX. 297 A conjectural critic. 1780 
Harris PMlolost. Enq. Wks. 1:1841) 398 Were this bold con- 
jjMtural spirit confined to works of second rate. x8^6 Mrs. 
Browning JLeigh^ iv. 1000 Her touching, foolish lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 

That can be guessed, conjecturable. rare. 
1659 Vulg^. Errors Censured 2 It is scarce conjecturall 
from whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
being no rationall foundation for such a superstructure. 

tB. sb. a. Something that is conjectural, b. 
A conjecture ; a supposition. Ohs. 

*579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf E ij, Yet will I not rest 
vpon coniecturalls. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iii. § 12 
Depending onely vpon coniecturals. 3633 Heywood Eng 
Eliz. (1641) 34 The conjecturall of the administration of this 
oath, .was to strengthen the match. 1654 Whitlock Zootq-^ 
mia 536 Look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematical! Demonstrations hut Conjecturals, 
in comparison. 

t Conje'Ctxtralist. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. iS IThey] will but prove 
empty Conjecturalists. 

t Conjecturality. Ohs. rare. [f. L. cm- 

jeciurdl-is (see Conjectural) + -ity.] The quality 
of being conjectural ; //. conjectural matters or 
statements. 

354$ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 274 They have, .betaken 
themselvas unto probabilities, and the conjecturalities of 
Philosophy. Ibid, 364 Who in matters . , not without ab- 
stru.sities, conceived it sufficient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Conjecturally (k^ndge'ktiurali),iw'2', [f. Con- 
jectural + -LT In a conjectural manner ; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1594 Hooker Eeel. Pol. i. (1632) 85 Whatsoever may be . . 
hut probably and conjecturally surmised. 1693-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc, (1707) IV. 351 As some . . [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematically and Conjecturally. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. iv. 122 Stukeley conjecturally 
places Coria, at Corsford, below Lanark. 3877 Dowden 
Shahs. Primer til, 30 The ‘Second Folio' 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjecturally emended. 

tCoujeetura'tiou. Ohs. [a. F. cm/ecturallm 
(14th c. Oresme), C cmjecturer to Conjecture : 
see -ATION.] Conjectural inference; in quot. 1533 
perh.* devices, contrivances. 

, *533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 94 Sixtus Tarqumius knaw- 
ing weill, be thir hid conjecturaciouns [Lat. tacith atnba- 
gBus\ quhat his fader desirit him to do. x^x R. Copland 
Guydofis Quest. Chirurg.^ Arnolde of de villa noua.. after 
the doctryne of Ypocras measureth it be coniecturacyon. 

t COBje'Ctnrative, a. Obs. [a. F. conjeetur- 
atifi -irn (i6th c. Pare), f. stem of cmjeefttrai-ion: 
see-iVB. It occurs with -r plural.] Conjectural. 

1541 R. Copland Guydonls Quest, Ckirurg.y It is nat pos- 
syble to measure the blode lettynges by certayne rule, for all 
medycynall euacuacyons ben coniecturatyues. 

Hence f Conje’ctnratively adv., conjecturally. 
1608 T. James Apol. JVyclif6g To conuince. .there asser- 
tions to be more then coniecturatiuely false. 

Conjecture (kphd3e’ktiiu, -tjoi), sb. Also 5-6 
-onr(e. [a. F. conjeettive, or its original L. con- 
jectitra^ a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, gness, etc., f. conject- ppl. stem of 
conjicdrcy conker e to throw together : see -URE.] 

•j* 1 . The interpretation of signs or omens ; inter- 
pretation of dreams ; divining ; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens ; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Obs. 

338® \Yyclif Dan, ii. 6 ^if shuln telle the .sweuen and 
the coniecture therof [Vulg. cmiecturam ejns\. cv^ 
Langley Pok Verg. De Invent. 1. xix. 34 b, A certalne 
prophet commaunded eue^ man to stande stil til he had 
taken a coniecture of the birde that flowe by. 3576 B'lem- 
ING PanopL Epist. 230 To give conjectures of mens con- 
ditions and fortune by their countenauuces. 3586 Hyll 
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Garden. Title-p., The yerely coniectures meete for Hus- 
bandmen. t6|^ G.AVLE Magastrom. w Out they went to- 

f ether, to make conjecture of the thiefe by augury. 2667 
IiLTON P. L. n, 123 To cast Ominous conjecture on the 
whole success. 3697 Potter Aniig Greece ii. xiiL (1715) 
312 'The Signs by which they made Conjectures, 

1 2 . Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or indications. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucfir Clerk* s T. 349 By conjecture Hera thought 
sche was another creature, a 3420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 346 It is sothe, thoughe men by conjecture Of resoun 
. . it ne lean determyne. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbvrge i. 
1874 More lyke an angell by all conieaure Than a fragyll 
raayde. 

1 3 . The supposing or putting of an imaginary 
case ; supposition. (Cf. Conject i c.) Obs. rare. 

cteiho Fortescue Ahs. <5- Lim. Mon. ix. (1885)^ 128 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaginacion, a.s to 
thynk that her is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficient, etc. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. Vt iv. Prol. 1 Now entertaine coniecture 
of a time, When creeping Murmure.. Fills., the Vniuerse. 

4 . The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufheieut to furnish proof ; the action or 
habit of guessing or surmising; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text, f Formerly sometimes in a bad 
sense : Suspicion, evil surmise. 

, *535 Jove A/ok Tindale 2^ Tindale accuseth. .me of con- 
iecture and temerariouse iugement. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent • 1826V 10 Out of the.se things thu.s aUedged, 
I might (as me thinketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Shaks, Muck Ado iv. i. 107 And on my eie-lids .shall Con- 
iecture hang, To turne all beauty into thoughts of harme. 
1608 Nosden JTi/m Dial. 1 Speake you this by conjecture 
. .or by due experience of your owne? 3665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. (1675^ 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 
be true or no, etc. 3759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I , i. 4 The 
region of ptu-c fable and conjecture. 3768 Johnson Pref. 
to Shake. Wks. IX. 292 Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 1843 Borrow Zincali IT. 105 Always ready to 
have recourse to conjecture and guess-work. 1^5 Coming- 
ton Virgil I. Pref. to ed. 2, The more important MSS. . . 
supply each other’s defects. .The need of critical conjecture 
is almost wholly removed. 3878 Lecky Eng. in iBth C. 1 1 , 
vii. 277 It is probable that this report,, rests largely on 
conjecture. 

b. Absorption of mind in conjecturing ; puzzle- 
ment 

3815 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity 1 , 199 Her inquietude be- 
came les.s violent, though her conjecture was increased. 
Ibid. II. 233 He was so completely lost in conjecture. 

5 . (with a and //.) An opinion offered on in- 
sufficient presumptive evidence ; an unverified sup- 
position put forth to account for something. In 
textual criticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

3527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 256 By all con- 
iectures of reason. 1S99 THVNNB Animadv. 11865) vr Thi.s 
ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye. 3671 Kiilton 
P. i?. IV. 292 Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing 
firm. 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shake. IX. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and . . improbable conjectures. 3798 Ferriar 
lUusfr. Sterne, Varieties of Man 396 Men have .so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
.selve.s. 3863 CoNiNGTON Virgil II. Pref., In several places 
he [Ribbeck] has introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of his own. 1874 Green Short Hist 
V. 213 In .spite of a thousand conjectures, we know little of 
the life of our first great poet. 

t b. An evil sunuise or suspicion. Obs. 

^ 1513 Bradshaw iS'if. Werbnrge i, 1599 Joseph. .There w.ts 
inprysoned by a false coniectour. 35^ A Day Eng. -Secre- 
tarie ir. (1625) 15 To .satisfie you, and . . to expell those 
causeles.se conjectures of him. 360a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 34 
She may .strew dangerous conlectures In ill breeding minds. 
1692 Dryden -S'/. Evremont's Ess. no You would be ruined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures. 

t6. A ground or reason for conclusion (not 
amounting to demonstration). Ohs. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 287 [They] may haiie a 
great coniecture of grace. 1533 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 
1012/1, I.. had and yet haue very good conlectures to put 
lyttle doubte therin. 3555 Eden Decades 33 Whiche 
thynge they suspected by a thousand conlectures. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. <1736) 4 Whether the ancient 
Germans, .held any such Fear., we have no authentic Con- 
jecture. ' . ■ . 

f 7 . A device, contrivance; for an evil pur- 
pose; a plot, conspiracy. Obs. (Cf, Conject v. 3.) 

3460 Capgrave Chrmi, 246 The Kyng taried , . in Walis, 
tyl, as be .supposed, the lordes conjecture was sesed. 3475 
Parienay Prol, 100 Which. . F ul wel leroid were in knightly 
conlectures. 3494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
entendyn^ to make a douorce atwene Chilperich and his 
wyfe by his subtile and false coniectour. 

C02]^ecttire (k^d^e-ktiiu), [f. F.conjcc- 
ture-r (13th c, in Littr^), t cmjecittre. Cognate 
forms appear in the other Romanic laags.,It, congef 
turare, Sp. conjelnrar, med.L. conjectumre!} 
f 1 . irans. and inlr. To infer or gather from 
signs or omens ; to divine, prognosticate. Obs. 

3382 [see Conjecturing]. £-3400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 
29 By b® chaungeyng of p« colourcsroen. .knawes and con- 
iectures wheder it schal£ be derthe of come. 3584 R. Scot 
Discov. IVitchcK vii. xi. 117 Conjecture unto me by thy 
familiar spirit. 1652 Gaule Magastrmm. 31 1 Melampus, the 
augur, conjectured at the slaughter of the Greeks, by the 
flight of little birds. 

t 2 . tram. To conclude, infer, or judge, from 
appearances or probabilities. <Witb< 7 < 5 /* or clause.) 
1494 Fabvan Chron. vl clxxxvi. 187 Whiche thynge thus 
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by the kynge des3?Ted, the lorde.s anone conlectured in their 
myndes that he desyred the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
to y- ende that he myght, etc. 1555 Eden Decades 30 They 
coniectured that these thynges portended sum great matter. 
3576 Fleming Pmiopk Epist. 346 Occupying his pen (as by 
the course of his wordes, is to be conjectured) so unrieces- 
.sarily. 1618 Bolton P' teams 11. xv. 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be conjectured by this, that they pluckt down 
house-tops. 

3. To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient ; to guess, sur- 
mise ; to propose as a conjecture in textual or 
historical criticism, etc. ^yixh ohj. clause . 

3530 Palsgr. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyl'l be foimde. 3573 
G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 40 Being not able to con- 
iecture what purpose he .should have in his hed. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 57, I can lesse conjecture, that 
you are liindred by want of Health . , I will therefore imagine 
whatsoever you will have me to_ thinkc. 1789 Mas. 
Piozzi fount, p'rance I. 1x7 We conjectured he meant Dr. 
Burney. 3866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigkk xxvL (1878) 
451, 1 found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through, his mind, 
b. with simple obj. 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes Gjb, The rest of the partes 
are easye ynough to coniecture. 3636 Healey Cebes 106 
A table . . the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jecture, 3856 Froude IJist. L ii. V.g 'j'he num- 

ber of Prote.stant.s at this time it is difficult to conjecture, 
1879 L. Camrbeli. Stphocles 1. Pref. 8 AiKdAAovoi for Um- 
Aoiicrt in O.T. 597 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
grave and L. Dindorf. 3885 F. Tkmiu.e Relat. Relig. .Vr. 
V. 128 We can conjecture the direction in which further 
advances will be made. 

e. with o/p. and compL infm, 

3584 FiiNNER Def M misters 74, I coniecture their 

meaning to be this. 365$ Fuller 'Hist, Camh. (1840.) 150 
Let me conjecture him of Buckingham College. 3718 Lady 
M. W. MoNTAGint Lett. II. xli.x. 57, I conjecture them to 
be the remains of that city. 1875 Jovvett ( ed. 2,1 1. 
302 That 1 should conjecture to he the truth. 

, 4. intr. To form a conjcct,iire, make a guess, 
gness. Const. arch.), 1 12 / (obs.). 

_ 3587 Tukbkrv. Trng, 7'. (1837) 135 Conjecture of her cares, 
imagine her distresse. 1646 Sm 'V. Browne Pseud. Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others. 3646 R. Baillie < 1647) 03, I cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 3704 .Swiet Bait. Mks. « Seager 1, 
The issue or event.s of this war are not so easy to conjecture 
at. 3832 Tenny.son CBmnie 248 As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 
t5. trans. To devise, contrive, invent; ««CoK- 
JECT V. 3. 

3553 Robinson tr. Mare's Vtop, n._(Arb.) 320 lliejj furth- 
with very wittely coniectured the thinge [paper-makingl. 

Hence Conje’ctured ppl. a., Conje’ctnrmg vhl, 
sb. and ppl. a. 

3382 Wyci.if Dan. ii. 5 Bot 50 shuln shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniccturyug, or menyag therof. 3580 Hol- 
lyband Treas. P'r. Tong., Dcvinenieni, coniecturin^, sooth- 
.saying. 1581 Sidney A pok Poeirie 1 Arb. ) 37 A coniectured 
likelihood. 3643 Milton Divorce n. xvi, (3851) 102 When 
all conjecturing is don. *794 J. Hutton Philos, Light, etc. 
307 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjectiirer (k^ndije-ktiiiroi). [f. prec. + -ee 

In mod.F. conjectureur.^ 

1 1. An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an aiignr, 
diviner, prognosticator, fortune-teller. Obs. 

16x2 R. Sheldon Serm. .SY. Martins 48 Who is so simple 
a coniecturer as cannot presage vpon whose head the beane 
would be bruised. 3653 Gaule clJagastrom, 309 A certain 
courser, .dreamt . . tlnat he was earned thither in a chariot, 
and, consulting a conjeciurer upon it, etc. 1684 tr. rlgrippa’s 
Van. Artes x.\xix. 105 Dreams .. whose Intcrfircters are 
properly call’d Conjecturers. 37x8 Bp. Hutchinson IVikk- 
craft xii. 184 Observers of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers. 
3736 Disc, Witcher. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers. .so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of lliings, 

2. One who makes conjectures. 

^ 360s Verstegan Dec. lutelk 1x634' These writty con- 
jecturers seerne to forget that the Batons when first they 
had this name, were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
3623 Mollk Camerar. Liv. Ltbr, iv. xii. 272. 3712 Ad- 

dison .S/ec/. No. 271 f 3, I shall leave these wise Conjectur- 
ers to their own Imaginations. 1768 Johnson Pref. to 
Shaks. Wks. IX 292 'I'he collator’s province is safe and 
easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 1880 Duvv- 
DKN in Accuiemy 16 Oct. 270 A student.. who possesses the 
first folio . . may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers. 

Coi5je*etXirist. nona-wd. One who deals in 
conjectures. 

^ 1828 Bkntham IVks. L 244/1 To which, by the conjeciur- 
ists. .the work was. .ascrilxid. 

Conjee, congee Angh-Jnd. Also 

conji. [ad, Tamil kafiji ; iii Telugu and Canare.se 
gadji, Malayfilam kanni, Urdu ganji : of doubtful 
origin ; *not Dra vidian ^ (G. U. Pope). J'he Eng. 
form may have been taken through the Portuguese ; 
Garcia 1563 has canje\ candgie, amji, cangia zxt 
early representations in other European langs.] 

The water in which rice has been boiled : used as 
an article of diet for invalids, and as starch. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India iv. vi. 200 'I'hcy have , , a great 
Stone, on which they heat their Cloaths till clean : and if 
for family-use, starch them with Congee. 3789 Saunders 
Boutanff Thibet in Phil. Trans. LX XIX. loi The patient 
is nouri.shed with congee and other liquicLs, xl^ J- R. 
Forster tr, PaoUm's Voy. 70 sY.i Cagni, lioiled rice water, 
which the Europeans call Cangi. 3831 Cart. Trklawny 
Adv. y ounger Son I. 290 You must not eat ! I liave ordered 
the boy to make you some congee. 3833 A. T. Chhis jte 
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Epid. Cholera -isnoie. This [i.e. the resemblance of cholera- 
stools to nee- water] has given rise to the vulgar term for 
the secretion in India, viz. ‘Conjee-evacuations’. i8^ E. 
A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3! 227 The rice (or conjee) 

water contains some albuminous matter. 

b. Conjee-house i a military ^ock-np ’ ; ‘so 
called from the traditionary regimen of the in- 
mates ’ (Yule). 

z 83S Sm C. Napier in Mawson Records (1851) loinoie 
|Y.) All men confined for drunkenness should, if possible, be 
confined by themselves in the Congee-House, till sober. 
2859 Dickens Haunted Ho. in. 18 They sent me to .. a 
‘ congee house where I was fed principally on rice-water. 
Co'njee, coixgeej V. Also congie. £f. prec. 
sb.] tra7ts. To starch with rice-water. 

1698 pRYERylcc. E. India iv. vi. 201 They lay them [their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them. 
1829 The Bengalee His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. .surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 
Con jeon, obs. var. of Cokgeon. 

Conjobble (kpud,: 5 P*bT), v. [A vulgar formation, 
from Con- and perh. Job sh. and v., with the 
frequentative ending -le ; but some suggest con- 
nexion with jabber.’] ‘To concert, to settle, to 
discuss : a low cant word ’ (J.). 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables Ixxiii. <1714'' 90 What would a 
Body think now of a Prime Minister that should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons? 1731 
Bailey vol, II, Conjobble^ to chat together. 1766 Amory 
y. Bimcle 11770) III. 75 By conjobbling matters of faith in 
this manner, they saw, we had three distinct seifs, .equal in 
power. JStill in colloquial use.] 

Conjoin (kf?nd,: 5 oin), v. Forms: 4-5 con- 
joigne(n, 4-7 -joyiie, (6 Sc. -jone, -jonne, 
-june), 6-7 -joine, 7-8 -joyn, 6 - conjoin ; also 
j>a. pple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. co7ijoign-en^ -joyn-Cy 
a. Y . conjoign-y stem of conjoindre (pr. pple. co7i- 
joign-anty pres. conj. eonjoigne) = It. congtimgei'Cy 
-gingnere i—h. conjung-^re to join together, f. con-' 
■yjungere to Join. Cf. Conjoint, Conjunct.] 

I. t7'ans. 

1. To join together j to connect, unite. 

a. in physical connexion. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boot A. in. xii. 102 pe same diuersite. . moste 
ideparten and unioignen be hinges hat ben conioigned. 
1:432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 299 Speyne . . whom the hilles 
Pirene conioynethe of the northe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
bonense. ^ iS7jt Digges Pantom. iv. xxv. Ggij b, Streight 
lines conioyning all the trigonall bases centers. 41x661 
Fuller Worthies III. ^60 York is an ancient city, 
built on both sides of the river Ouse, conjoined with a 
bridge. 1725 Pope Odyss. n. 173 Swift they descend, with 
wing to wing conjoin’d. 1869 Eng. Mechanic 3 Dec. 271/2 
It conjoins or connects the ball ana other parts, 

b. in non-physical connexion. 

_tfi374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. iv. 73 Uertue transportej? dig- 
nite anon to hilke man to whiche she hir self is conioigned. 
x^8 Hall Chron. 241 To conjoyne the whole countrey of 
Flanders . . to the croune of Fraunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's hist. i. (1634) i The knowledge of God and of our- 
selves, are things conjoyned. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (i8_4iJ 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 143 
1»io Where the same ideas are conjoined without any., 
necessary coherence. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 10 In Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoins or conjoins Judgments, 
f e. in marriage. Ohs. 

1447 BoKENHAM.S'^w/r^ (Poxb.) 48 Conjoyned bemai-yage. 
1514 Barclay Cyi. «§• Uplondyskm. 10 Our Lorde con- 
joyned them both as man and wyfe. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado IV. i. 13 Any in ward impediment why you should not be 
conjoyned. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. viii. (1654) 362 
This act of conjoyning the married persons in wedlock. 

2. To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

ci^6 Chaucer Moder of God 131 God . . of his noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you.. As modir and sone. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis xi. iii. 67 We sail do fully all that evyr we may. 
The to conione with King Latyn in hy. 1388 Babington 
Exp. Lord's Prayer vi. (1596) 270 Whome a like punish- 
ment conioyned, a farre vnlike cause disioyned. 1793 
Southey yoa>i of Arc virr. 616 Those valiant troops, .with 
us Conjoin’d might press upon the vanquish’d foe. 1833 
Dytton Rienzi i. iv, [As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with Petrarch. 

•f 3. To combine, unite into one substance. Obs. 
1332 Lyndesay Monarche iv. 5593 All Reasonabyll Crea- 
ture Sail suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 
Flesche, Elude, & Bonis. 1388 A. King tr. Canisius* Caiech. 
Hij, I thocht it necessar to conionne y® awld kallendar 
with y® reformeit. 1603 Verstegan Dec. IntelLlv. (1628)98 
Sometime it was conioyned together in one same .substance. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit. 

II. mtr. 

4. To become joined together; to unite. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man viii. 109 A hurt . . vnto the 
Nerue before it enter into the Muscle.. can not by any 
meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. 1611 Speed 
Tkeat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 Many fresh .springs . . meet 
and conjoine in the vallies. ax>/ix Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 259 As Male and Female Palms, whose Roots 
conjoin. 1843 Carlyle Past <§• Pr. (1858) 167 [They] do 
conjoin there, or nowhere else! 1883 Manch. Exam, x/^ 
Oct. 3/1 He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they conjoin in the great revolt of to-day. 
t b. Of heavenly bodies : cf. Conjunction 3 . Obs. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 14 To conjoyne and 
obscure each other. 1647 Cowley Misiressy Impossihilztiesy 
As Stars, .when they conjoin, Change, .the World’s Estate. 
f c. To unite sexually. Obs. 


Shaks. Rich. Illy v. iv. 31. x6xo Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 524 They were put forth of Paradise, and then 
they did first conjoyne, and beget them. 

1 5. To combine in action ; to co-operate. Obs. 

24 Hen. VHly c. 12 1§ i) Bothe theyr auctoritees 
and iurisdictions do conioyn together in the due admini- 
stracion of Justice. 1^7 Shaks. 2 Hen.IPy iv. v. 63 This 
part of his conioynes with my disease, and helpes to end 
me. /X1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 408 He conjoined 
with the earl of Northumberland, .and others against king 
Henry the Fourth. 

II ErroneoiLsIy for Enjoin. 

1368 Taucred Gism. in. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VI T. 53 
She . . then conjoin’d me to conceal the same. i6o3-ii Bp. 
Hall Episi. m. ii. Wks. (1627) 31S Her crowne ; which if .she 
were conioyned to fetch thorow the fiames of hell, her faith 
would not sticke at the condition. 

[Conjoin, a. : see List 0 / Spurious Words.] 
Conjoined (k^ndjoirnd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED,] Joined together, united, combined ; allied. 
Conjoined manipulation (^Med.): bi-manual ex- 
amination, 

^ 1370 T. Norton Noveels Cateck. (1853) 187 With con- 
joined hearts and prayers we do . . call upon our common 
Father. 1617 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 To dis- 
unite hearts so conjojm’d as our. 1636 Bkamhall Replic. 
iv. 189 Nor have we separated our selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian World in any thing. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 6/1 The conjoined tendons. 1872 
Huxley P/iys. vii. 167 The conjoined levers . . present no 
smooth surfaces. 1873 tr. Zlemssais Cycl, Med. X. 10 The 
peculiarity of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 
be examined, are pressed between both hands, 
b. Occurring together in space or time. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. II. 149/1 By meanes of 
which their conio.’ned aduancenient, there entred a verie 
feruent affection .. betweene them. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
<5- Exp. Philos. II, xvii. 248 That because two things are 
always conjoined, one must be the cause of the other. 

e. fler. Said of two or more charges of the same 
kind connected together. 

1610 GuiLLiM Heraldry in. xx, (i6ir) 159 The Field is 
Ruby, tw'o Wings, Inuerted and coniolned Topaz. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill p. .xxii, Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one, Or. xSSa Cussans Her. 128 When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulets, are linked together, .so 
as to form a chain, they are sometimes blazoned as Con- 
joined ; they would be better described as Braced, 
d. Of heavenly bodies : In conjunction. 

1813 Scott Guy M. iii, Signs and planets, in aspects sex- 
tile, quartile, trine, conjoined or opposite. 

Conjornedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] in a 
conjoined manner ; conjointly. 

^ 1371 Digges Pantom. i. xx. Gjb, If magnitudes dis- 
ioynedly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proportionall. 1673 H. 
Stubbe Further Find. Dutch War App. 73 They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with mutual consent. 

Conjoiner (k^nd^oimoi). [f. Conjoin v. + 
-EB. h] One who or that which conjoins. 

4x638 Mede Whs. I. XXXV. 177 That sacred Office whereby 
all the sons of Levi became Conjoyners . . makers of Union 
..between God and Man. 1819 Cobbett Gram. xiv. 
§ 150 The hjqihen or conjoiner . as in sea-fish. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. II. 436 This humble conjoiner of leather, 

Conjoining (k^ndgoi-nig), vbl sb. [f. as prec. 
-b-iNG-i.] The action of joining together. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 95 Or elies Cecile . . Is 
ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of heuene and lia. c 1555 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
X633 Baxter Chr. Concord 99 Building is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. 

Conjoi*ning, jppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That conjoins ; T adjoining. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1509) 19 With many other 
countries conioyning. <ri624 R. SKYNNERin Abp. UsskePs 
Lett. (1686) 351 Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner, .nigh unto God. 

Conjoint (kpndgoi'nt), a. [a. F. conjomt (pa. 
pple. of cottjoindre to Conjoin) — It. congiu7ttQ 
L. conjtt7ict'Us Conjunct.] 

■f I. 1. Grig, used as pa, pple. of Conjoin v. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 127 Libi-a they ben and Sagittaire 
With Scorpio, which is conjoint With hem to stonde upon 
that point. 1536 Primer Hen. Fill y 148 In my faith to 
Christ conjoint, 1663 Gerbier Counsel 99 None will deny 
but that Oreatnesse and Conveniency being conjoint fits 
best. 1694 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 60 The abatement of 
interest conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 
II. as adj. 

2. United, combined, conjoined. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet . 11 . s.v. Rose-Tree, These two 
conjoint Causes. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 115 The con- 
joint operation of fire and water is tremendous. 1851 Nichol 
A rckit. Heav. 172 Conjoint stars are divided into orders. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. (1879) ^99 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Music. See Conjunct. 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl., Cofzfoint, or Conjunct, is applied 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same time. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in the order of 
the scale. 

3. Associated as a colleague. 

*864 A M«E 1 ay Hist. Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 131 A conjomt 
or colleague minister. 

4. Belonging to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination. 

*871 Macduff Mem. Paimos xxi,! 285 It is the conjoint 
throne of Father and Son. ’ 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved 1880 Haughton Phys, Geog. iv. 


conjugate. 

193 Their conjoint delta plain varies from 500 miles to 150 
mile.s in width. 

Conjointly (;k^nd.: 5 orntli), adv. [f. prec. *f 
-LY 2.]^ In a conjoint manner ; in conjunction. 

1601 Shaks. ful. C. i. iii. 29 When these Prodigies Doe so 
conioyntly meet, let not men say . .they are Naturall. 16x3 
G. Sandys Trazf. 55, I haiie scene them conioyntly pray in 
the corners of the streets a 1720 Sheffield iDk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. t'1753) I. 264 We’ll haste conjointly to the battle. 1738 
Monthly Rev. 151 Objects of Surge^>^ Phy.sic, or of both 
conjointly. *844 H. H. Wilson BHt. India HI. 146 A 
brigade of the 13th and 38th Regiments, conjointly less 
than five hundred spong. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
39X He was . . appointed Secretary of State conjointly with 
Melfort. *867 Freeman Norm. Conf. <1876) L v. 368 As- 
.semblies . . which dealt with ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs conjointly, 

CoBj ointment (ki^nd^oi'ntm&t). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] Conjunction. 

1814 Cary Dante's Purg. vi. 26 fR. Suppl.) Belisarins, 
with whom Heaven’s right hand Was link'd in such con- 
jointment. 

Conjorntness, [f. as prec. -b - ness.] The 
state of being conjoint or united. 

In mod. Diets, 

Conjoun, var. of Cgngeon, changeling, 
Conjour, obs. var. of Conjube v. 
Conjoynctive, obs. var. of Conjunctive. 
ConjTlMlant (k^nd 5 ?rbiIant), a. rare-K [ad. 
med.L. conjulnlmii-em, f. con- jubildre to shout 
with joy.] Jubilant or rejoicing together. 

1851 Neale Hymn ^ yerusalem the golden* {tr. Bernard 
of Clugny), They stand, those halls of Zion, Conjubilant 
with song [L. atria conjubilantut\. 

Conjugable (ki?*nd.?i:%ab’l\ a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. type '^co7iJt{gdbil-iSy f. conjugMe to Conjugate. 
Cf. F. conjugable.] That can be conjugated. 

x8po H. F. Wood Englishm. Rue Cain vi. 82 Modern and 
conjugable Greek. 

Conjngacy (k^-nd^^asi). £f. CoNJUGATEtr. ; 
see -ACY.] 

fl. Conjugal or married state. Obs. rare'-’'. 

1659 G.auden Tears of Church 355 (D.) Church-men in 
England .. not onely in their Papal Celibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy. 

2. Conjugate relation. 

*881 Maxwell Elecir, ^ Magn. I. 192 If one of the har- 
monics is zonal, the condition of conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic 
must be zero. 

Conjugal (kf 7 'ndgz%M), a. [ad. L. conjugal is, 
f. co7ijug-em (nom. conjttji)x) consort, spouse, f, 
co7t- together + jug- root of jung-Ire to join, yoke ; 
cf. co7tjungere to join together, join in marriage, 
etc. Cf. F. conjugal (in Cotgr. 1611 ),] 

Of or relating to marriage, matrimonial. 

Conjugal rights : ‘ the privilege which husband and wife 
have of each other’s society, comfort, and affection' 
(Wharton). 

5546 Jove Exp. Dan. xii. (R.), He shall set naught by y* 
God of his fathers, neither shall he regarde the coniugale 
sone in wedlock, a x6z6 Bp. Andrewes Sertti. (163X) I. 9 
Whereby He and we become, .‘one flesh’ as man and wife 
do by conjugal union. 1644 Milton Judgnt. Bucer (1851) 
321 ^Matrimony and Divorce are civil things, which the 
Christian Emperors knowing, gave conjugal Laws. 1682 
D’Urfey ButlePs Ghost 12 Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frugal. And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. iii. 80 To countenance the conjugal state of her 
clergy, *873 Hamerton Intell. Life vii. iii. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

*550 Bale Apol. 64 (R.) That some men voweth conlugall 
chastyte, or faythfull clennesse in marryage. 1633 Walton 
Angler'x. 25 The hearing of .such conjugal faithfulness will be 
Mu.sick to all chaste ears. 1781 Gibbon Deal. <§• F. HI. 259 
If he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness. 1834 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1851) 292 Conjugal fidelity. 
Co’ujugalism. 7ionce-wd. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 409 {title) Conjugalism, 
or the Art of making a good Marriage. 

Conjugality (k^nd^z/gse-liti). [f. L. conjugal-is 
Conjugal + -ity.] Conjugal state or condition. 

*643 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 159 Which should, .difference 
it from a brute conjugality. 1683 Baxter Parapkr. N. T. 
Matt. xix. 4 God . .by the Law of Conjugality, united them . . 
as into One. 18^ L. Hunt Autobiog. 1 1, xii. 99 To say no- 
thing of the conjugality which they found at my fire side. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 159 Distaste for con- 
jugality. 

b. cfossl-concr. 

*737 Hervey Mem. II. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royal conjugality in .such profound ignorance. 

Co'njugalize, v. nostce-wd. [f. Conjugal - h 
-ize.] mt}% To become conjugal, to marry. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 413 In your anxiety . . to 
conjugalize, I beseech you . . not to imitate those husband- 
hunting Nina Vernons. 

CoXHUgally (k^j-nd^z^gMi), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2,J In a conjugal manner. 

*620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy 186 (T.) To name but 
one bishop or priest . . which after holy orders conversed 
conjugally with his wife, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) II. 220 Most of my time i& conjugally spent at 
home. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 498 He becomes 
more conjugally inclined. 

Conjugate V. [f. L. conjugdt- 

ppl. stem of conjugdre to yoke together, f. con- to- 
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gt^tt+jugare to join, yoke, marry, f. Jug-um 
Yoke. Ci,Y,conjugzm%'\ 

1. trans. To yoke together, to couple ; to join 
together, unite, rare. 

X570 Levins Mantp. 40/24 To coniugate, coniungare. 
<1:1639 WoTTON in Gutch QolL Cur, I. 216 Power and 
occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. nr. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus the 
Text conjugates them) dwell together. 1674 Grew 
Plants in. i. ii. § 8 [The vessels of the bark] Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net-Work. 

2. Gram, To inflect (.a verb) in its various forms 
of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1530 Palsgr. Inirod. 33 In the seconde boke, where I con- 
jugate and je conuertis at the length, c 1620 Hume 

Brit. Tongue 32 These [verbs] our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two tymes, the tyme present and tym past, 1783 Genii, 
Mag. LIII, I, 432 Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart ; To shew its present, perfect, future, Its 
active, passive and its neuter, 1:824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. I. 159 These languages, like our own. .sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it. 
1871 Earle Philol. § 276 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

3. intr. a. *= Conjoin 4 c. b. Biol. To unite in 
Conjugation (sense 5 ). 

1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) X2 When first I 
woo’d and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres’ cot. 
1859 Darwin Ortg. Spec. iv. (187S) 81 Organic beings ex- 
tremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
single cell. 

CoujxLgatd (kp*nd 32 ?g(?t) , a. and sh. [ad. L. 
conjugat-us, pa. pple. of conjugare ; see prec.] 

A,, adj. I. Joined together, conjoined. 

1. Joined together, esp, in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. [In <I^ot, 1 552 = united in marriage.) 

1471 Ripley Comp, A Ich. iv. in Ashm.(i652) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. 1552 Huloet, Bastard begotten 
betwene base and gentle, or betwene conjugate and single, 
spurius. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii, ix. § i Human 
philosophy . . hath two parts ; the one considereth man 
segregate or distributively ; the other congregate, or in 
society. So as human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1^9 Ingleby Shake. Cent 
Praise 177 The conjugate use of* whilst' and ‘then’ in 
these verses i.s, to say the least, very unusual. s88i West- 
COTT & Hort Grk. Test Introd. § 287 Three pairs of con- 
ji^ate leaves. 

2. Gram. Applied to words which are directly 
derived from the same root or stem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning ; as wise^ wisely^ 
wisdom. \L. conjtigata verbal 

i86a Marsh Ef^. Lang. i. 18 Our word language has no 
conjugate adjective. Ibid. xxvi. 421 Cox^^and costly .. are 
strictly conjugate. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 277 Another 
source of ambiguity is the supposition that paronymous or 
conjugate words — as the substantive, verb, adjective, and 
adverb formed from the same root — necessarily agree in 
meaning. 

3. them. In conjugate compound ^ acid, radical". 
see quots. 

1882 Watts Diet. Ghent. II. 8 [quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardt] We designate as conjugate compounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the original bodies 
by again taking up the elements of water. Ibid. 10 Another 
class of acids to which the term conjugate is still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid. , on certain organic bodies. 

4. a. Said of leaves or (formerly) flowers 
which grow in pairs; spec, applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot xvL 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that is, come out in pairs. 1835 
Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 261 L’he conjugate leaf of 
2 ygophyllum. 1866 Treas. Bot^ Conjugatey^^xeA\ when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of leaflets. 

b. Anal. Conjugate foramen : a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esp. vertebrse, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life % For the blood to pass out. . 
by a conjugate foramen. Ibid, 141 Two alternately placed 
series of conjugate foramina. 

c. Biol. Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in Conjugation (sense 5 ). 

1843 tr. Muller's Pkys, II. 1505 In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells are the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cell of the contiguous fila- 
ment.' 

5. Path, Conjugate deviation : the forced and 
persistent turning of both eyes to one side while 
their relation to each other remains unaltered. 

i88z Med. Temp. Journal 78 There is no conjugate 
deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. 1886 W. 
Stirling Textdk. Phys. (ed. 2) 849 In hemiplegia the 
muscles on one side are paralysed, so that the head and 
often the eyes are turned away from the paralysed side. 
This is called ‘ conjugate deviation ' of the eyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

II. Joined in a reciprocal relation. 

6 . Physics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
ties, or things, which are so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the first with respect 
to the second is also true of the second with re- 
spect to the first. 

The Gorrei^onding Greek cv^vyiiK was first applied by 
Apollonius {Conica i. 56] to conjugate hyperbolas. 


a. 3fat^. (Here also applied in a secondary 
sense to that which is conjugate to the main ele- 
ment, e.g. in conjugate axis^ diameter, point.) 

Conjugate axes or diameters (of a conic) : two axes, etc., 
such that each is parallel to the tangent at the extremity of 
the other ; in a conicoid, there are three conjugate diame- 
ters. Conjugate axis (or diattieter) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola: that which is conjugate to the transverse axis, the 
minor axis. Conjugate hyperbolas : hyperbolas which have 
the same axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each 
is the second axis of the other. Conjugate lines : two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a curve) : an isolated point 
whose coordinates satisfy the equation of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate oval). ^ Conjugate planes : see 
quot. 1862. Conjugate points : points the polar of each of 
which, with respect to a conic, passes through the other. 

1680 Sir j. Moore Doctrine of Sphere 67 This shall be 
the Conjugate Semidiameter of the Ellipsis. 1726 tr, 
Gregory's Astron. I. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an Ellipse which passes thro' five given Points. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. II. 112 All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 1862 Salmon Geom. i Dim. C1874) ^71 
Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each is conjugate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 Leishman Midwifery 
ii, (ed. 2) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis] is. .in- 
creased from above downwards. x88o T ayi^r Geom. Conics 
76 The conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis. 1883 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. 
Geom. 47 Let , i?, C be the given points (lying on a straight 
line) and let A and B be conjugate to each other. 

b. Optics. 

Conjugate foci (o( a. mirror or lens) : two pointsso situated 
that if a luminous point be placed at either, its rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other ; so conjugate focal dis- 
tance. Conjugate mirrors : two paralxihc mirrors ^ so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of either are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

183X Brewster Optics i. ii The points A and F have been 
called conjugate foci because if either of them be the 
radiant point the other will be the focal point. 1831 — 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 85 The two conjugate focal distances 
of the Ien.s. i88x Tyndall in Nature XXIII. 375 The 
silvered mirrors.. acting sometimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors, 

e. Elcctr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
circuit), current, etc. : see quots. (Formerly used 
in a more general sense.) 

X782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Volta\ 
When an insulated conductor Ls opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
x88i J. C. Maxwell Electr. ^ Magn. I. 367 If there be 
more possible electrodes than two, the conductor may 
have more than one independent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. ^ 1882 
Everett Deschanel's Nat Philos. § 758 When this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branche,s 
are conjugate, that is to say, a battery in one produces no 
current in the other. Ibid. § 759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances, .the cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branche.s will be inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the battery in the 
other; and these two branches are still said to be con- 
jugate. 

B. sb. 

1. One of a group of words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning. 

<2x386 Aftsw. to Cartwright 45 These be coniugates, an 
vnlawfull minister, and his vnlawfuU ministerie, 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. xii. 50 b, Conjugates .. as jus- 
tice, just, justly, 1633 Bramhall in Hobbes Liberty, 
Necess. <§• Chance (1841)83 We have learned in the rudi- 
ments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and not in deed. X836 Whewell Pref. Mackintosh's Eth, 
Philos, 18 The word utility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct. 186a 
Marsh Eng. Lang. xxvi. 42X Few languages are richer 
than English in approximate synonyms and conjugates. 

f 2. Anything connected or related in idea with 
another. Ohs, 

x6o3 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xiv, § 9 The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relatives, parallels, and conjugates, 
whereas no such thin]^ is. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
46 A mighty imagination, which delights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolizing instances. 

3. Chem. Short for conjugccte compound, acid, or 
radicah see A. 3 . 

4. Math. Short iot conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
etc. : see A. 6 a. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 79 Draw a tangent FZ, and 
a Diameter PM, and a Conjugate to it ICK parallel to 
PZ. 1807 PixrrroK Course Math. The Conjugate to 
any diameter, is the line drawn through the centre, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diameter. 1823 P. Nicholson PzwcA Build, yys, A semi- 
ellipse, described on a conjugate equal to the width of the 
pier, 1883 Cremonds Proj. Geotn, loi In an 

involution . . the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs ; i.e, each element has its conjugate. 

Conjugated (kpmd 3 %^*ted),///. a. [f. Con- 
jugate V. + -E 0 .] Conjugate a. in various sen.?es, 

1690 Norris Beatitudes 228 The Virgin may be said to 
be more pure than the conjugated Person. X727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, s.v* Flcoides, Conjugated l^saves, that is Leaves 
set out in Paire at the Joints,^ X798 Ant£.Jacobin Apr. 23 
Loves of Triangles 1x7 (Juick as her conjugated axes 
move. x87x tr. LommeVs Light 45 These two points are so 
comugated that the one is the image of the other, 

h, Chem. « Conjugate A, 3 . 

x88a Watts Diet, Chem. II, 7 Dumas and Piria . , de- 


signated [such acids] as * conjugated acids ’. Ibid. XL 8 
Thus aceiyl, C2H3U, may be regarded as a conjugated 
radicle composed^ of carbonyl, CO, and methyl, CH3, 
because acetic acid and its derivatives are capable of 
splitting up into compounds containing carbonyl, and others 
containing methyl. 

Co'ujugateness® The quality of being con- 
jugate: see esp. Conjugated. 6 c, 

1882 ILst'S.Vi'Ktr JDeschaneV s Nat. Phil. § 760 Investigation 
of Condition of Conjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 
cuit]. 

Coujugatiug (kf7*nd3%(?5tig), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
jugate s'. + -iNG L] The action of the vb. Con- 
jugate. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd, 34 These mean verbes in theyr con- 
jugatyng differ from verbes actyves. x6_xa Brinsley 
Lit. 60 But in the Verbes aboue ail, .making them [scholars! 
perfect. . in conjugating. 1844 Emerson Led., Ne7v Eng. 
Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure vdthX,. I will omit this conjugating, and 
go straight to affairs. 

b. Comb. coBjugating-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 
the Algae called 

Co-ujugatittg, ppl a. ,[f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That conjugates ; spec, in Biol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishable from attrib. use of vbl. sb.) 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 468 There is here no 
definite distinction of the .sexes, the conjugating cells being 
apparently alike ia their endowments. Rolleston & 

Jackson Animal Life 256 When the^ conjugating indi- 
viduals .separate, ‘rejuvenescence’ sets in. Multipucation 
by fis.sion tben re-cornmences as before. 822 When 

the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male and female should not be 
applied to them. 

Conjugation (kfmd 5 ^gtf**jGn). ^ [ad. L. con* 
jugdtzm-em yoking together, connexion, mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship between 
words, n. of action from conjugare to Conjugate. 
Cf. F. conjugaison (in i6th c. also €onjngaiion)i\ 

1. The action of joining togetlier or uniting; 
the condition of being joined together ; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

^ 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxi. § 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. x6z6 — Sylva § J03 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed, 
x66o Jer. 'Faylor PVorihy Cmmmm. i. iv, 74 T‘he worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance. xfiyS Codworth 
IntelL Syst,^ 47 They are neither contained in those things 
before mentioned, nor can result from any ouCwytat or Con- 
jugations of them. 1824 C. Wordsworth Who wrote 
Baer. 15X A conjugation of labours, a joint authorship. 

f b, A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 
united series. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 The Elements, and their Conju- 
gations. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubii. *. ii, It supposes 
daily heaps and conjugations of miracles. X674 Grew 
Plants HI. 1. i. § 9 Some Parcels or ConjugationSj in the 
figure of little Specks. 1692 Bentley Beyle Led. ii, 50 All 
the various mixtures ana conjugations of atoms. 17x8 
Hickes & Nelson J. Keitleweil m. § 69 I'hese were a 
Conjugation of probabilities, 

c. Union in wedlock, (humorous.) 

ct7B3, CowpKR Pairing-time 41 Dick heard: and tweed- 
ling, ogling, bridling . . Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation. 

^2. Connexion, relation, relationship. Obs, 

x6o5 Bacon Adv. Learn, tt. i §5 1 'he simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and cnild, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage. Ibid, n, xv. § i For the art of 
characters, .it hath neare.st conjugation with grammar. 

t b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root ; see Conjugate a. 2 . Obs. [L. con* 
jugdtio.]i 

1628 T. 'Spencer Logick 14 1 All those that are of the 'same 
roote, Case, Coniugation, or ranke : as lustice, lust, lastly, 
Strength, Strong, Strongly, 1636 Blount G/ossogr.,Con* 
^gation, a joymng together, a derivation of W'Ords of one 

3. Grammar, a. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb ; a division 
of the verbs of any language according to the 
general differences of inflexion. 

A table of the series of * conjugate ’ forms of a verb was 
called by the Greeks erv^xtyU^ and this was in Commianus 
and Charisius, Latin grammarians of the 4th c., rendered by 
the corre.sponding L- term conjugatio. The former say.s 
* conjugationes quas Grseci <ry^uyia? appellant, sunt apud 
nos tres ’ ; the latter reckons 4, as in sub.sequent Lat. gram- 
mars. (Charisius / mjA GVnww/.,ed. Keil, 168, 175.) 

a. X32S Skelton .S>. Parrot (R. , Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations. XS70 Levins Manip. Pref. 5 To know the 
coniugations : we haue set oner ((?) the infinitiue moode of 
the seconde conlugatioiLs, this circumflex '-i) as doeSre, etc. 
X380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong. Introd., I’he examples 
of all the Coniugations declyned at length through all 
moods and tenses. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Li!, vi. 61 They 
will by this meanes goe through all the coniugations, x87a 
R. Morris Hist. Onilmes{x%7q^ 168 1 'he verbs of the .strong 
conjugation . . form the past tease by a change of the root- 
vowel. 

b. The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
various inflected forms of a verb, or of one of its 
moods, tenses, etc. ; verbal inflexion. 

XS30 PAI.SGR. Introd. 31 Conjugation is the dyvers alter- 
yng of the Ia.st ende of a theme, by reason of the.se thre 
accidentes, mode, tens and declination personal!. X39X 
Percivall Sp. Did. Cjb, A Coniugation is the course of 
declining a verbe, by mood and tenise. X824 L. Murray 
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Eng. Gram. (cd. 5) 1. 131 The Conjugation of a verb, is the I 

regular corobination &ud arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 1883 J. Parker 'J'^ne Ck. 290 
Faith . . IS not a transient mood in the conjugation of life’s 
throbbing verb. 

C. In the Semitic langs., the name given to 
the simple form, and to each of the derivative 
forms which express a modification of mean- 
ing such as is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 
person. 

In Hebrew, the conjugations normally belonging to a verb 
are seven, expressing i. Simple Active, 2. Passive, 3. an Em- 
phatic derivative, 4.^ its Passive, 5. Causal derivative, 6. its 
Passive, 7. a Reflexive voice. 

[iTXSoo Zamorra Introd. art gram. hebr. (in Bibl. Com- 
j^lutensifoh vi. a. z Conjugationes verborum quatuor sunt.] 
^593 J- Udall Key Holy Tongue i. x. 45 Everie of these 
sevenal verbs are declined thorow divers conjugations. The 
conjugation of a verb is either or grains, 1854 

Arabic Reading (Bagster^ p. xv, There are thirteen 

forms or species of conjugation most of them having their 
passives', and every verb may be inflected according to one 
or more of them. 1859 Nicholls Sa^naritan Gram, 
(Bagster) 31 A Paradigm of a regular verb through its 
different conjugations. 

d* 4:. Phys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves. Ohs, 
161S Crooke Body of Man ^01 The Auditory nerue, or 
the Nerue of the fifte Coniugation and that of the seauenth 
which mooueth the Tongue. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstn 
Exist. Godw. 76 There are seven pairs or conjugations of 
them_ [nerves] for that use. 1713 Derham Phys. TheoL 
V. viii. 345 This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves is branched 
to the Ball, the Muscles and Glands of the Eye. 

b. A group of conjoined parts. Obs. 

3378 Banister Hist. Man vni. iii The coniugations pro- 
duced from Os sacrum . . may be called, .the sinewes of the 
feete. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 87 Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain conjugations, of two, three, or more 
joynts. 

6 . Biol, The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, occurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization. 

1843 Mulleins Phys. II. 1505 The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. Muller in the Cotifervae. 
1837 Berkeley Cryptog, Bot, 326 The process of conjuga- 
tion . . The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1839 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 9 i The combination of the contents 
of two cells . . as in the process of conjugation. 1876 Darwin 
Cross ^ Self Feriil. 409 The conjugation of the Algae and 
some of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual 
reproduction. 

b. attrih.., as in conjugation-body.^ -cell, -nucleus. 
CoiljTlgational(kpd,^??gJi*j3nal), a, [f. prec. 

+ -AL.J Of or pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Phys. Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones. (Cf. Conjugate a. 4 b.) 

1834 Owen in C/w. Sc. (01865) 11. 59/2 The optic fora- 
mina are conjugational, between the anterior border of the 
lateral plate of the parietal, and the posterior border of the 
corre.sponding plate of the frontal. 

2. Belonging to verb-conjugation. 

1841 H. H. Wilson Sanskr. Gram, (1847] 109 The con- 
jugational inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. X. 200 Conjugational and declensional inflections. 
Hence Conju^a'tionally adv. 

Mod, Verbs cognate, but conjugationally distinct. 

Conjugative (kT’n<l,??^g^^tiv), a. [f. L. con- 
jugal- ppl, stem (see above) + -ive ; cf. mod.F. 
conjugatlf, -zw.] Pertaining or tending to conju- 
gation. 

Conjuga'to-, combining form of L. conjugdt-us 
Conjugate, in sense ‘ conjugately, conjugate and 
— ’ ; see quot. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Conjugaio-jpalmaie, when a leaf divides 
into two arm.s, each of which is palmate. Cotjugaio-jpin- 
naie, divided into two arm.s, each of which is pinnate, 

Conjugial (k^idgizrd^ial), a, [ad. rare L. 
conjugidl-is belonging to marriage, connubial, f. 
conjugi-um connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. con- 
jug-em, nom. co7ijii{n)x, consort, spouse : see Con- 
jugal.] Used by Swedenborg and his followers 
instead of Conjugal, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation. 

1790 {title), Swedenborg’s Delights of Wisdom, concerning 
Conjugial Love. Ibid. (i8n) 378 Love truly^ conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a conjunction of 
minds. Jbid. 441 This conjugial principle [of good and 
truth] . . is changed . . sometimes into the opposite principle 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 
is evil and false. 1828 Liturgy of New Church, Order of 
Nuptials Pref. 29 The word Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Conjugal, as having become familiar 
to the receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. 3867 Kingsley in Lett. Mem. II. 259 Con- 
jugial for conjugal, .is a pedantry on Swedenborg’s part. 

t Co:mxi*mble, «'• Obs. rare. [See Con-.] 
trans. To jumble together. 

3660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm (1679] 497 He will 
, .conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. 

Conjunct (k^nd^iU'qktb a. {sb.). [ad. L. con- 
junct-us, pa, pple. of conjungere\ it is thus a doublet 
of Conjoint, and virtually of Conjoined.] 

A. as fa. fple. Joined together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunction. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 313 Scicille was coniuncte 
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somme tyme to Ytaly. 3603 Shaks. Lear v. i. 12, I am 
doubtlul that you have been conjunct And bosom’d with 
her, 1606 G. W[oodcocke 3 tr. Hist. Ivstine 74 b, Vnder 
these Captaines was warre coniunct in Sardinia, and a 
fielde fought against the Affricans. 3622-62 Heylin Cos- 
mogr. n. (168a) 8$ The Isle of Ruden, then conjunct hereto. 
1693 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 302 The Lord himself [was] 

. .conjunct with the Angels whom he imployed in this Em- 
bassie. 1877 Mrs. OLiPHANTA/<r^^#^A7<7r. i. 26 The number 
nine, .the j^rfect number, conjunct of threes. 

‘ B, as adj. 

1. Joined together, conjoined, combined, 

*630 Baxter Sainfs R. iv, iii. § 5 They are conjunct 
causes. x^j^^Lond. Chron. 28 Apr. 416 The conjunct fleets 
of France and Spain. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort.Elpkin 
374 The conjunct, .influences of fire and strong drink. 

b. Joined or associated with another ; esf. in a 
more or less subordinate capacity ; ‘joint’. 

x^z-ZHisi, fames VI (1804' 371 To sendane ambassador 
conjunct to Scotland. 1597 Skene De Verb. Signif. s. v. 
Feodum, In this case the husband is proprietar, and the 
wife is conjunct fear, or liferentar. 3^9 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp, in. 162 He became a conjunct person relative to 
the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our nature. 1695 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857' Hb 468 *bhe earl of Scarborough 
. .is to be conjunct general of the forces, .with duke Schon- 
berg. 3753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent. 1^5 Life Sir R. Christison I. 76 The 
appointment of Dr. Allison in 1821 as conjunct professor and 
successor. 

2. Constituted by conjunction of several elements, 
or persons ; joint, united. 

1329 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 96, I have received your 
Conjunct and several Letters. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph,^ V. 100 Whose Testimony though conjunct, yet in 
value is but single. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. i. 27 
Jealousy and discord were the effects of their conjunct 
authority. ^ 1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (1859) H* 223 It must 
be ascertained by a conjunct analysis . . of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. 3883 Life Sir R, 
Christison 1. 137 Our conjunct experimental enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

b. Conjunct consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunct) : in the Devanagari Alphabet, a written 
character in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are co mbined, a 
consonant combination : sm, ’I??! smy, 

tsmy. 

1837 Monier Williams Sanscr. Gramm, i The compound 
or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to the extent of 
four or five hundred. 1862 F. Hall in frnl, Asiat, Soc. 
Beng. 14 The conjunct in hastya could not hut at once 
suggest Itself. 

y o. Conjunct cause : the immediate or direct 
cause. Obs, 

€ 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. (MS. A.) 64 per hen ij. maner 
of causis \>sx makij> blood to blede out of a mannys body ; 
)>e oon cause is clepid— cause conjuncte ; & pe toper — cause 
antecedent. <:x643 Maximes Unfolded 24 The procreant 
cause which is immediate and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. 3683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 200 The Spirit 
while Living is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion, 

4, Sc. Laiv. a. Joint. 

(See 3597, 1733 in x b.) 

b. Belonging to several persons jointly, as con- 
jtmct rights, fee, etc. 

3494 Acc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (3877) 1* (Jam. Supp.y Ane 
charter of coniunct feftment to Alexander Reid and his wiff. 
1S35 ‘S'c. Acts Jos. V (3597) § 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 
rentes. 3773 Erskine Inst. Law Scot, in, viii. § 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, in favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent. 

c. Conjunct person : an associate in an offence 
or charge ; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to be liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in acts done in view of insolvency. 

1621 [see Confident 7 b]. Cf. 1649 in i b. 

d. Conjufict proof, probation : evidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in an action, bnt 
not introducing new points. 

3760 in Scotsman 20 Aug. (1885) 5/3 Allows the city a 
conjunct probation thereanent. 1864 Daily Tel. 14 June, 
She was only called for the conjunct proof. 3868 Act 51-2 
Viet. c. loi I 35 Allowing each of the parties . . a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties. 

y 5. Math, Conjunct proportion : continued pro- 
portion. Ohs. 

3594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. xviii. (ed. 7) 42 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion] differeth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
taught. 1397 Introd. Mus. Annot., Coniunct pro- 

portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
16 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 2, and 2 to 1. 

6. Mus. Conjunct degrees : see Conjoint. Cof%- 
junct motion, c. tetrachords : see quots. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 97 The Ancients as- 
cended from the Unison to an Octave by two Systenies of 
Tetrachords or Fourths. These were either Conjunct, 
when they began the Second Tetrachord at the Fourth 
Chord, viz. with the last Note of the first Tetrachord . . Or 
else the two Tetrachords were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord. 3721 A. Malcolm Treat. 
Mus. (1730) 522 A third Tetrachord was added to the septi- 
chord Lyre, which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or disjunct, making Eleven. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mus. II. 377 The motions of a single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do not exceed the 
limits of a degree of the scale at a time, the former being 
called * disjunct ’ and the latter ‘ conjunct ’ motion. 

C, sb. 1 1. A conjoined whole. Obs. 

3383 W. STAFFOitD Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 23 Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life heare in earth. 
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2 . A person or thing conjoined or associated 
with another. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4- Qual 7 The Conjuncts of the 
smallest parts of Matter. 3673 7 'rue Nonconf. 182 Absolute 
Supremacie . . incapable either of superior or conjunct. 368a 
Creech Pref. to Lucretius (Jod.), Lucretius, enumerating 
all the conjuncts and events, or properties and accidents <5f 
the Epicurean atoms. 383<> Fraser* s Mag. L 336 As some 
of your conjuncts and condisciples would fain persuade us. 
a 387s Grote Eik. Fragm, ii. (1876) 38 With all their asso- 
ciated conjuncts and appendages. 

'j-B. Mus. The singing of a note foreign to the 
key; an accidental raising or lowering of a note 
(see Accidental A. 5 , B. b.). Obs, 

1609 Dowland Omiik. Microl. 24 A Coniunct is this, to 
sing a Voyce in a K.ey which is not in it. Or it is the 
sodaine changing of a Tone into a Semitone, or a semitone 
into a Tone. 

4. «= Conjuncture. 

18^ Syd. Dobell Balder yiiymi. 188, I .swear that what 
conjuncts, for bliss or bale. This sovereign hour determines, 

I accept As doom. 

Conjunction (kjndg^-qkj^n). [ME., a. OF. 
conjunction, -juncion, -joncion, fonction, zA. 
coniunctim-em ‘joining together, marriage union, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction (in grammar) 
n. of action from conjungpre to Conjoin.] 

1. The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; union, connexion, combination. 

^ *374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iii. 159 })e coniunccioun of god 
and of man. t:x40o Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun 
vniust is loynit vs betwene. 3538 Starkey England i. ii. 41 
The vnyon and coniunctyon of the body and soule tog3'ddur, 
3378 Banister Hist. Man i. 19 The coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. 3594 Shaks. Rich, III, v. v. 20 
We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. Smile Heauen 
vpon this faire Coniunction. 3643 Baillie Lett. 4 frnls. 
(1841) II. 55 In the meeting I moved the Conjunction of 
elders. 36^ J. Sergeant tr. T. White's Peripat, Inst. 233 
Through its conjunction to the body. 3685 Land, Gaz, 
20-4 Aug. 2/2 The Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas. 3699 X'zV T. Morgan's Progr. Fr. 4 Flanders in 
Somers Tracts iv. (1751) III. 159 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Conjunction with the French Army. 3771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 6 May, Efforts she has made towards 
a nearer conjunction with our sex. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India L ii. iv, 333 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
jects. 3890 H. C. G. Moule Secret Prayer v\\. 113 That 
immediate conjunction with the Head through which he 
has union with the members. 

b. Phr. Jn conjunction with, in conjunction. 

^ 1743 Col. Rec. Penn. V. 5 In conjunction with y-' neighbor- 
ing Governments. 3764 Reid Inquiry^ vi. vii, V isible figure 
is never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour. 1833 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The President., 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. spec, y a. Union in marriage. Obs. 

1343 Barnes Wks. (1573) 365/1 Those Priestes that.. hath 
not forsaken the coniunction of maryage. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1980/1 Wishing by the coniunction 
of tho.se two yoong princes, the vniting of the two kingdoms 
in py^etuall amitie. a 1632 Brome City Wit in. ii, My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction? 376a 
Hume Hist. Eng. III. xlix. §3. 1839 A. Rees Cycl. s. v. 
Contubemium, When this conjunction between slaves came 
to he considered as a lawful marriage. 
y b. Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 

3367 Maplet (!?r. Forest 88. 3607 Hovs'E.ULFourf. Beayis 

(*673] 57 When the Cow. .conceiveth at the first conjunction. 
1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. 214. 1794 G. Adams Nat fy 
Exp. Philos. I, X. 429 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

y G. Joining in fight, hostile encounter, rare. 
1648 Evelyn Mem. (3857) HI. 23 As for acts of hostility 
committed, there hath as yet been little, beside the con- 
junction of some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

y d. Mixture or union of ‘ elements ’ or sub- 
stances ; one of tbe processes in alcbemy. Obs. 

<71400 Lanfrands Cirurg. A.)^ If a surgian ne knewe 
nou^t ]>e science of dementis, .he mai not knowe science of 
conjounciouns, h^^t is to seie, raedlyngis. 1473 Ripley 
Comp. A Ich. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 146 In our Conjunccion 
four Elements must he aggregat. 1609 Rowlands Knave 
of Clubs 42 Earth and water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
iunction make. 

3. Astrol, and Astron. An apparent proximity of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 
same, direction as viewed from the earth. 

Formerly, two planets were said to be in conjunction when 
they were in the same sign of the zodiac, or even in adja- 
cent signs J in modern astronomy, the term is definitely 
restricted to their po.sition at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or right ascension. Conjunction is often 
used simply for conjunction with the snn of a primary 
planet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to * new moon ’). An inferior planet may be in inferior 
conjunciioti, i. e. between the earth and the sun, or in 
superior conjunction, i. e, on the farther side of the sun. 

337s Barbour Bruce iv. 695 Astrology, Quhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, May knaw coniunctione off planetis. 3398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 348 The mone 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunccion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro chaunge to chaunge. 1387 Fleming Conht. 
Holinshed HI. 1356/2 In this yeare 1583.. the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturne 
and Jupiter. 3647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. i. 26 When two Planets 
are m one and tne same degree and minute of any Signe* 
we say they are in Conjunction. 1734 8 Bp. Newton Pro- 
phecies, Daniel xi. 160 The month began . . not at the true 
conjunction, hut at the first appearance of the new moon. 
3858 Herschel Outlines Astron. vii. (ed. 5) 268 A Solar 
eclipse can only happen when the sun and moon are in 
I conjunction, 1889 C, Pritchard Occas. Th. Astron. x. 229 
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The technical phrase * conjunction ’ does not necessarily 
imply any very close proximity. 

4. The occurrence of evei^ts in combination ; a 
combination of events or circumstances. 

1684 ContempL State of Manx, x, (1699) ^^^4 How dreadful 
the conjunction of so many and so p^reat Calamities, a 
Buckle Civilh, (1869) III. v. 316 [This] required a peculiar 
conjunction ^of events. 1866 Rogers A^ric, <$• Prices I. 
xxiii, 601 This was a rare conjunction of circumstances, 

5. A concrete example of conjunction ; a number 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated together ; a combination, association, union. 

R. Coi'Lakd Guy don ' s Quest. CMrurg., Howe many 
coniunctions of bone be in the hande, and howe many bones 
in euery coniunction. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper. 
1644 Chillingw, Fast Serm, at Ox/. 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world. lyaa Be 
Foe Plague i 1756) 197 A populous Conjunction or Collection 
of Alleys, Couits, and Passages. 3863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I, xvii. 376 A strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable coryunction. 

A joining ; ajoint Ofo. 

rx^o Lanf rands Cirurg. no (MS. A.) J>e schap of }>e 
coniuncciouh of he .v. boonys of h® heed, 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 4 Sutura. .is a coniunction of the bones. Xj686 
W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Ckynt. 1. xiii, (ed. 3) 339_ Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunctions. 

t C. A thing that conjoins or unites ; a bond 
or tie. Olfs. rare. 

1570 Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann, Ref. L Ivi. 615 So near a 
neigihbour by situation, blood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions. 

6 . Gram, One of the Parts of Speech ; an un- 
inflected word used to connect clauses or sentences, 
or to co ordinate words in the same clause. 

1388 Wychf Prol. 57^ A participle, .mai be resoluid into_ a 
verbe..and a coniunecion copulatif, as thus, dicens.^ that is, 
seiynge^ mai be resoluid thus, and seith. 3530 Palsgr. 
Introd- 44 The table of conjunctyons. 16x5 J. Stephens 
Ess. Ckarac.^ 7'aylors man (1857)249 A Taylors man — 
Is a Conjunction copulative : He makes things hang to- 
gether. a 3637 B, JoNSON Eng\ Gram, xxii, A conjunction 
IS a word without number, knitting divers speeches together. 
1876 Mason Eng, Gram, (ed. 21 1 § 287 Prepositions show 
the relation of one notion to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one thought lo another. Hence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another, 
fb. =CoNJUGATioK. rare. 

1578 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Inaverhe they have to 
note, ,of what conjunction it is. 

Ooiij‘ll* 2 lctional, a, [f. prec. + -al ; cf. mod. 
F. conjonciionet^ Pertaining or relating to con- 
junction or to a conjunction. 

1. AsiroL and Asiron. (see Conjun-ction 3 I. 

1665 J. Gadbury London! s Deliv. i. 4 Assistance from the 

Conjunctional, Opposite, or (^uadrantal Rays of Jupiter. 
3686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xii. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram, (See Conjunction 6 .) 

1871 Earle Philol. iv. 188 It becomes qualified to enter 
into conjunctional phrases, though it does not constitute a 
conjunction all by itself. 

3. (See quot.) 

^ 3888 Linn. Soc,^ Jrnl XX. 233 Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregation arising from the instincts by which organisms 
.seek each other. 

Plence Coujumctionally ativ,^ in a conjunctional 
manner ; as a conjunction. 

3845 Stoddart in Encycl, Metro/, (1847* P i(>^h This 
adverb . came next to be employed prepositionally and 
conjunctionally, with the same reference to time past. 

llConjimctiva .kpnd^z^gktoiwal. Ami. [mod. 
L. ; short for memh'dna conjunctiva * conjunctive 
membrane*: see CoNJUNcrriVB.] The mucous 
membrane which lines the inner surface of the eye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eye-ball, 
thus conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 Traheron Vieds Chirurg. (15861 435 Conjunctiva the 
seaventh skinne of the eie. 1622 R. Banlster Dis. Eyes iv, 
Opthalmia is an indammation of the membrane in the eye 
named conjunctiva. 177a Priestley Hist. Vision, eie. II, 
795 The sclerotes, conjunctiva and eyelids ..retain their 
sensibility, 3880 Gunther Fishes 113 It is crossed by a 
dark horizontal stripe of the conjunctiva. 

0O23jiillctival (Ivpnd 3 p]gktoi‘v 0 ),, a. Amt, [f. 
prec. -f- -AL.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva ; 
forming, or formed by, the conjunctiva, 

3830 S. Cooper Diet. Surg. (ed. 6) 937 Br. Veitch. .prefers 
the general term, conjunctival inflammation. 1866 Huxley 
Phys. ix, (1872) 235 The conjunctival mucous membrane is 
continuous with that of the nose. 

Coajimctive (k/ad^^-ijktiv), a:, and jA [ad. 
L. conjunctiv~us, f. conjunct- ppL stem : see Con- 
junct and -IVE. In F. conjmictif, -ive (i 6 th c.).] 

1. Having the property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective, Ctnijtmc- 
tive tissue ; connective tissue. 

2383 Lambarde Riren. irr. i. (1588) 315 The power giuen 
by the Statute., was delivered with such conjunctive and 
general! words, viz. To the Shirife and other the Kings 
Ministers. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EJ. v.v, 240 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we can suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency on his Maker. 3823 J. B adcock 
Dom. Amusein,^ 126 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile, .and the wire from its application receives the name of 
‘conjunctive wire*. x85$-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeeuen’s 
loot. I. 30 Conjunctive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Areolar Tissue. 3879 Sala in Daily 'Pel. 12 June, 
In 18 32 the conjunctive waterway called the Regents Canal 
was commenced. 


2. Conjunct, conjoined, united ; ~ Conjunct i. 

3604 Shaks. OiJu I. iii. 374 Let vs be coniunctiue in our 
reuenge, against him. x6^ Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 103 
All must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
will never be done, 3727 Thomson Summer (1738) 1178 
To live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Lite. 
1884 Kendal Merc, ^ Times 3 Oct. 5/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was not prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter. 

f b. Having a relation of conjunction or union. 
3^2 Shaks. Ham. iv. vix. 34 She’s so coniunctiue to my 
life and soule ; That as the Starre moues not but in his 
Sphere, I could not but by her, 

e. Of or pertaining to united action ; done in 
conjunction. ; joint ; = Conjunct 2 . 

3694 Falle jersey iv. 106 Make conjunctive R.ecords of 
their Proceedings with them, atyzo Sheffield (Bk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 11. 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty. 1779-83 Johnson L. P., Sheffield III. 
123 He voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal. 

3. Gram, a. Having the function of connecting 
words or clauses, connective; of the nature of a 
conjunction, b. Having the function of uniting 
the sense as well as the construction, copulative, 
as in conjunctive conjimction. 

a 1667 Jer. Tavlor IV/cs. I. xxiii. (R.), I am induc’d fully 
to this understanding of St, Paul’s words by the conjunctive 
particle [4] which he uses. ^ 1753 Harris HermesViks. (i8.{.i) 
187 Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respect to the sense, some are conjunctive, and .some dis- 
junctive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) yi. 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, without con.struing the word or in a 
conjunctive sense. 1879 Bain Higher Eng, Gram. loi 
Therefore serves the orace of. .a conjunctive adverb. 

e. Applied to that form or ‘ mood ^ of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imperative, or also conjunctive (as 
in a hypothetical sentence). 

Both modus conjunctlints and m, snhjnncttvus were used 
by the Latin Grammarians of the 4th c. ^ Isidore Orig, i. 
viii. 4 (rt64o) has only conjmictlvus, *quia ei coiijungitur 
aliqtiid, ut locutio plena sit*. Idttrd cites subjonciif ou 
coujonctif fxom Meigret 1550. In English use Sxdjunctive 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Conjunctive : 
see quot. 1873. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. 37^ Johnson, Coiijumtwe, adj...(In 
grammar.) The mood of a verb, used subsequently to a con- 
junction, _ 3824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 51 1 . 352 Some 
grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive termina- 
tion, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxil- 
iaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. ^ iSyx 
Puhl. Sch, Lat, Gram. 96 The Conjunctive Mood Is for 
conceptive statement: as gandeam si absit. When this 
Mood appears in principal construction, we call it the pure 
conjunctive, as gandeamt when it depends on another 
Verb, it is called Subjunctive, as absit. Ibid. 167 Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctively. 

4. JLogic. Applied to a complex (hypothetical) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent; also to a syllogism 
which has such a proposition for its major premise* ; 
conditional. 

CX848 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 11, App. 369 The Conjunc- 
tive and Bisjunctive forms of Hypothetical reasoning are 
reducible to immediate inferences. 184^ — Ibid. 378 Hypo- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogism). 3866-87 
Fowler Deduct. Lc^icxxz, Ibid. 315 The mo-st common 
form, .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the major 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition. 18^ 
H.ATCH Hibbert Led. (1893) 331 (transl. Greek author) If 
one advances any express statement of the divine Scripture, 
they try to find out whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical. 

t5. Conjunctive membrane^ tunic: *« Con- 

junctiva. 

3658 Rowland Moufefs Tkeai. Ins. 1095 In the conjunc- 
tive membrane, or white of the eye as they commonly call it. 
1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 11 . 207 A free abstraction of 
blood by Leeches applied to the conjunctive tunic itself. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. a. A conjunctive or connective word, 
a conjunction ; a ‘ conjunctive ’ or co|mlative con- 
junction (see A. 3 ). b. The conjunctive mood. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eug. Pocsie III. xvl (Arb.) 386 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 
3590 Swinburne Testaments 253 This disiunctiue or, 
standeth properly, and is not changed into a coniunctiue. 
1736 Connoisseur No. 138 The .significant conjunctive attd. 
3824 L. Murray G'mwjr. icd. 51 i. 313 A double con- 
junctive, m two correspondent clauses.. is sometimes made 
Use of : as, ‘ Had he done this, he had escaped 

2. Logic, A conjunctive proposition or syllogism ; 
see A 4 . 

3848 Sir W. Hamilton Lejr/c II. App, 372 The Conjunc- 
tives are conditional inasmuch as . , the quality of one pro- 
position is made dependent on another. 

t3. Anat. -Conjunctiva. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl v. 54 note. There are six 
tunicles belonging to the eye : The first called the conjunc- 
tive. 1753 Spry in Phil, Trans, jLLA.^, 39 The conjunctive 
became greatly inflamed. 

4. Mat/i, * A syzygetic function of a given set of 
functions.* 

1853 Sylvester in Phil, Trans. CXLIIL 1.410, 1 demon- 
strate that the most general form of a conjunctive of any 
degree in x will be a linear function of the Bezoutics. Ibid. 
S43 Any function which universally, and subject to vo 
cases of exception, vanishes when a certain number of 


other functions all vanish together, must he a conjunctive 
(i.e. a syzygetic function), or a root of a conjunctive of such 
functions. 

COBjunctiirely (k^ufl.? 2 ?‘t)ktivli), ady. [f.prec. 
+ -LY-.] In a conjunctive manner; in conjunc- 
tion, In combination, jointly, collectively. 

3642 Bridge WoundedCon.se, Cured Introd. 1 The Subject 
is considered two wayes, either conjunctively, or divisively. 
3731 Medley A'olben's Cape G. Hope I. 86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. 1S05 Ann. Reg, for 
1803, 319 Proposed at Ratisbon, by the French and Russian 
ministers conjunctively. iSig G. S. Faber Dispensations 
(1823) I. 272 In worshipping the heavenly bodies conjunc- 
tively with God. 1884 Law Times Rep. L. 41 3/1 ‘Sell, 
indorse, and assign’ might be read either distribtitively 
or conjunctively. 

€oiijix*2ictiire3QLess. [f. ^as prec. f -ness.] 

‘ The quality of joining or uniting ’ (J.). 
Conjunctivitis (k^nd^ay.-qktivoi-tis), ■Faih. [f. 
Conjunctiva + -itjs.] Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. 

383s Trans, Provincial Med, A ssoc,^ HI. 372 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis. .Chronic Conjunctivitis.^ 3®4 Standard 10 
June, The^King of the Maoris is suffering from an attack of 
conjunctivitis. 

Conjunctly (k^nd^^-ijktlib [f. Conjunct 
< 2 . + In conjunction, in combination, con- 

jointly, unitedly, together. In Sc. Law, jointly in 
equal shares ; conjunctly and severally, jointly and 
severally ; see Jointly, 

3§i4 Cdl. Baikbkidge in ElHs Orig. Lott. n. 6S I. 229 
Using hym conjunctlie with me in your (traces causes. 
3597 Bkene De Verb. Signif, s. v. Feodum, (.Pif twa or maa 
persones happenis to be infeft ^conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
z686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. ii. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conjunctly argue their Influeni e. 1796 Mokse Amer. 
Geog. 1 . 768 It was settled by the French and English con- 
junedy, 1836-7 Sir \V. Hamilton <1877! I. xxi. 

367 The mental state which they conjunctly constitute. s86x 
W. Bell Diet. Sc. Law 219/1 When tw'o or nu^re persons 
are bound conjunctly and severally to perform an obligation 
..it is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
either from each of them proporlionaily, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. 

Conjuncture (k^fud^^’Bkticu). [app. a. F, 
conjoncitire {conjuncture in Cctgr. 1611 , in early 
P'. conjoiniure) *= It. congiunturu (B'lorio , Sp. con^ 
junlura (Minsheu), prob. repr, a med, or mocLL, 
^conjunctura : see CONJUNCT and -UUE.] 

1 1. The action of joining together ; the fact or 
state of being joined together ; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Ohs. 

1665 Walton Life Hooker 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with motlesty. 1^3 Medds Wks,, 
Life 2 What words he mo.st stuck at, either single 01 in 
conjuncture. 3679 Hobbhs Behemoth 11, By the con- 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 3736 Butler Anal, 
1. iii. 83 A conjuncture of accidents. 

f b. Meeting lof persons). Obs, 

3644 SuNGSBY Diary (1836) to^ To prevent conjuncture 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. C3'64S Howell 
Lett, (1650' 1 . 35 God prosjjer you at home, m me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture, 
f O, Marriage union. Obs. 

3679-37x4 BunNF.T Hist. Ref. nBi6)X.i. u. 191 If a horror 
were not struck in men at conjunctures in these degrees, 
t d. Place of joining or meeting, junction. Obs, 
3747 Burton in I*hil. 'Frans, XLIV. 542 Weighton now 
stands at the Conjuncture of several Roads, which here 
meet. 3798 Hinderwell Hist. Scarborough i. i. 33, 

2. sfcc. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, esp. of a critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only current sense.) 

a. simply, 

1619 V'cT Bonca.ster in Eng, Sc Germ. (Camden^ 343 The 
Spani.she succors comming in so fatal a conjuncture maye.. 
dismaye the Bohemians. 3736 Butler Aftal, i. iii. Wks. 
1874 1 . 64 In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, .may 
have their advautage.s, ^3759 Franklin Att. Wks. 1840 
Il j. 343 Measures that might promote the public service at 
this critical conjuncture. 1870 BiKR.tKLi Loihair vii. 23 
Such a conjuncture had never occurred. 

b. affairs, etc. 

3624 L». Kensikgto.n in Kills Orig. Lett. i. III. 373 Very 
unseasonably in this conjuncture of tyme. 3768 Stkunb 
.jeni. Journ. <1778'. IL 93 The Address, What is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs. 3832 Bi*. Jeb» in 
Corf\ w. Knox II. 108 In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and person, which 
pe of infinite importance, 3853 Hkrsciuu. /V/. Lect, Sc, 
i*. § 57 ^1873* 45 Certain conjunctures of atmospheric or other 
circumstances. 

e. An astrological or astrononiical conjunction. 
1605 Verstkgan JnielL iv. (1636) 100 This coniunc- 
ture to haue remained for some space after the great and 
generall deluge. 1668 Clarendon Tracis 17271 558 Two 
several men born^ in the same conjuncture. 18x2 Wood- 
house Astron. xxiii. 241 There are conjunctures, w»hen Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun’s disk, 

3. quasi fa. A conjoined or connected 
assemblage < 2 /" things. Also,/f^. Obs, 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib, Proph. xi. 177 The Apo.‘ttles were 
forc'd to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and prin- 
ciples. x6ss — Semn. (1678) 213 His parpo.ses untw'lst as 
easily as the rude conjuncture of uucomhimug Cables in the 
violence of a Northern Tempest. 

fb. Something conjoined : an accessory. Obs. 

1762 ir. Buschhig's Syst. Geog. Ill, 673 The arms, .are .. 
supposed to Ije the feril of a pilgrim’s staff . . to which are 
added iinuml>er of other conjunctures. 

Co33ju3ae, obs. Be. f. Conjoin v . 
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tConju'iige, V. Obs. rare, [ad. L. conpmg~h'e 
to Conjoin.] Ymw. = Conjoin. 

1547 Hooper Bp. Winchester 'W&s. (Parker Soc.) 

298 .. acram^ts . . to conjunge and bind together all the 
members of Christ in one body. 

tCo-njurate, v. Obs. [f. L. conjurai- ppl. 
stem of conjilrare to swear together, band them- 
selves together by oath : see Conjube.] trans. a. 
To band together by oath. b. To conspire. 

Hence Oo*njm‘ated,/j 5 /. a. 

IS45 Sir W. Paget in Fronde Hist. Eng. IV. xxii, 107 
note^ lhat being a thing before contrived and conjurated 
between them. _ x^z^ Biackw. Mag.l^Vll. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are his conjurated partizans, are in the secret. 

■f Co'Hjlirate, sb, Obs. [ad. L. conjurdtiis 
* that has conspired sb. pi. ^ conspirators *, pa. 
pple. of conjurdre to swear together, combine by 
oath. So F, conjurSl\ A conspirator. 

.T* Fortescue Forest Hist. 44 Who being in the 

T other conjurates were discomfited by Octavian 

and Marcus Antonius. 


Conjliratioil. (k^^nd^nrjbjan). Forms: 4-6 
-cion, 4-5 -cioun(e, 5-6 -eyon, 6 - eorgnration. 
[a- late OF, conjuration^ -acion, ad. L. conjurd- 
tidn-em : see Conjukison, the earlier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy, 

1 1 . A swearing together ; a making of a league 
by a common oath ; a banding together against a 
superior power; conspiracy. Obs. 

^374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 18 Canius .. was accused by 
Gayus Cesar . . }?at he was knowyng and consentyng of a 
coniuracioun maked a3eins hym. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xi. 
24 And sche [Athaliah] kytt hyre clothis, and cryede, (jon- 
juracioun ! conjuracioun ! «iS33 Ld. Berner.s Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D, The coniuracion, that Catilina inuented 
agaynste his countreye. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 298 He was first one of that coniuration which was 
called the Barons warre.^ 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male- 
volent persons. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. Lett. I. 156 A 
conjuration against the king’s life. 

II. Constraining by oath, invoking of spirits, 
conjuring. 

2 . A solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacred or binding ; solemn ap- 
peal or entreaty, adjuration, arch, or Ohs. 

c 1450 Castle Hd. Life St, Cuthb. (Surtee.s) 2636 Cuthbert 
gretely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun ]>a.t tyde. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. F, 1. ii. 29 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed..Vnder this Coniuration, speake my Lord. 
2660 Shirley Androniana iii. iii, Andr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass’d Betwixt us, hear me. Plangns. 

0 Heaven ! is that a conjuration ! 1796 Burke Regie. 

Peace i. Wks, VIII. 122 That season, however, invoked by 
so many vow.s, conjurations and prayers, did not come. 

3 . The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell ; orig. the compelling of spirits or demons, by 
such means, to appear and do one’s bidding. 

137^ Barbour Brnce iv. 233 Quhen fendis distrensit ar 
For till apper and makansuar, Throu force off coniuracioune. 
CX386 Chaucer Ptfw- T. t 529 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false Enchaun- 
tours or Nigromanciens. c 1485 Digby My si. (1882) ii. 603 , 1 
trow be y.s bewytehyd by sum coniuracion. 2541 Act 33 
Hen. VII f c. 8 Sondrie persons . . practised inuocations 
and coniuracions of spirites. 1641 Termes de la Ley 76 
Conjuration . . seemeth by prayers and invocation upon 
the powerfull name of God, to compell the Devill to say or 
doe what hee commandeth. 1688 R, Holme Armoury in. 
447/2 Simple people think that what , . J uglers . . do is through 
Conjuration and Witchcraft. 2793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. 
to Pope "Wk?.. 1812 HI. 209 Full of negro-faith in conjura- 
tion. 1837 Macdougall tr. GreutEs Exp. Greenland 123, 

1 have frequently been present on such occasions of conju- 
ration. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of many Englishmen with the idea of a mysterious character 
derived from above. 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

2563 Foxe in Latimer's Semi. ^ Rem. (iS45)p. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, hut also how full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were. Homilies 11. Whit- 
Sunday ii. (1859) 463 They . . think it [baptism] is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration; unless they 
hallow the water. 1651 Hobbes Letfiaiji. iv. xliv. 337 A* • 
generall abuse of Scripture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. 

4 . A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic spell, incantation, charm. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvin. xcv. (1495) 842 The 
serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll not here the enchaun- 
tours coniuracion.s. 1562 T. Norton Cahnn's hpt. iv, 
xix. 155 Oyle. .saluted in thys maner; thrise Haile holy 
oyle : thrise Hayleholy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 
Oute of whom haue they sucked such coniurations ? 2594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits vii. (2596) 93 Wordes and 
coniurations, which make the diuell to tremble. 1832 
Landor Inez de Castro Wks. 1846 II. 603 Those spells. 
Those conjurations, and those incantations, 

5 . transf. Performance of magical art or sleight 
of hand; conjuring. AXm attrid. 

a 2734 North Exam. in. vii. § 52 (1740) 541 Others, by the 
same Conjuration, were set out and launched for Pro- 
testants. i8z6 CoBBETT Rnr.^Ridcs (1885) II. loi Are 
these schemes to go before this conjuration Committee? 
2846 Mill Logic 11. ii. § 2 The notion that the investigation 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind of con- 
juration or juggle with those names. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in 


Timed Rep. LI. 355/2 No conjuration can make any 
difference between them. 

6. A conjuring-trick. 

1820 Colebioge Lett.y Cont>ers.i etc. I. 88 A man ignorant 
of the law whence these conjurations [scientific experiments] 
proceeded. t^^New Motitltly Mag. XV. 12 The Christmas 
public may meet with a multiplicity of incomprehensible 
conjurations. 

Conjurator (k^-nd^urtf'tsj). In 6 -otir. [a. 
AF. conjuratotir = F, conjuratetir^ learned ad. L. 
conjurdtdr~em, agent-n. from conjurdre : see Con- 
jube. (The inherited F. form is conjureur, OF. 
conjureori see Conjuber.)] One joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-conspirator. 

2549 Compl. Scot. XV, 132 Sum tyme coniuration is reuelit 
throucht facilnes of the coniuratours that .schauis there 
secret til ane voman. XS77~S7 Holinshed Scot. Ckron. 
(2806) II. 332 The factions of the conjurators and seditious 
persons. 2822 Blackio. Mag. X. 4<^ The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators. 

Conjure (k^-nd^oj and k^ndgiie-j), v. Forms : 
3-7 coniure, 4 conjoure, -jsour©, -geoure, 
-gere, counjonr, 5 conjtiere, -jowre, -jore, 
(-gure), ennjure, 6 counger, -geir, 4- conjure. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure~r icunjurer) — Pr. and Sp. 
conjtirar, It, congitirare '.--L,. conjurdre to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc., f. con- together + jiirdre 
to swear, make oath. The stress-mutation in OF. 
conjtirc'r^ conjtcre^ gave two corresponding forms 
cQ'njure. conjtcre in ME., of which the former was 
by far the more usual, and has come down in 
senses 5-9 ; the latter occurs in Gower and prob. 
in Wyclif ; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now used in 4 : cf. 
adjure. (The pronunciation kt^ndgai now gener- 
ally suggests association with the art of the modem 
'conjurer’ or professor of legerdemain, and is 
naturally avoided in referring to actions treated as 
religious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has now split into two ; but both of these are still 
spelt conjure y and in all senses co'njtire {coti'njour^ 
counger') occurs in earlier times.] 

I. To swear together ; to conspire. 

■f 1 . intr. To swear together ; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 14 Thanue Hieu . . coniured 
a5eyn.st loram. Ibid. xii. 20 Forsothe his seruauntis rysen 
and coniuredeii bytwene hemseluen [2388 and sworen to- 
gidere bitwixe hem silf}. 2549 Compl. Scot. xv. 133 Grit 
men.. that coniurls. 258^ James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 52 
Though subiects do coniure For to rebell against their 
Prince and King. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v, x. 26 when those 
gainst states and kingdomes do conjure, Who then can 
thinke their hedlong ruine to recure ? a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Jas. /, Wks. 5 People believe not that any conjure 
against a prince, till they find the treason to have taken 
effect. 2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Conjure^ to swear or con- 
spire together. 

d* b. To be conjured : to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Obs. 

2583 T. Stocker Hist. Czu. Warres Ltnue C. 1. 66 b, The 
Prince of Orange and the re.st of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. 26^ Milton P. L. ii. 
693 Art thou hee Who . , Drew after him the third part of 
Heav'ns Sons (^onjur'd again-st the highest. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. 1 . liii. 576 The Guisian faction that.. were con- 
jured together to invade her kingdom. 

1 2 . trans. To plan by conspiracy ; to conspire. 

247s Caxton fason 77 b, And [he] promised so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

II. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. ( Conjwre ; in 3 formerly co'njure.) 

+ 3 . traits. To constrain (a person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred ; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacred being ; to adjure. 

y 2290 6'. Eng. Leg. I. 172/2291 And is Abbod cam to him 
hi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him J?at he scholde after 
is debe [lere to him comem a 1300 Cursor M. 17828 « Cott.) 
Ba]? jjoru l^elagh of moysi And thoru J?air godd adonai. .i>ai 
coniurd ]?ara na soth to hel. 2382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 63, I 
couniour [2388 coniure] thee by quyeke God, that thou seie 
to us, 3if thou be Crist, c 13^ Chaucer Prioress* T. 192. 
^ai^ixtCkesier Pl.ll. death I counger thee The 

life soune thou take from me. C2450 Merlin 22 , 1 coniure 
the in the name of the fader, sone and holy goste that thow 
haue no power me to be-gyle. 2638 Penit. Conf xi. (1657) 
302 The Priest is then conjur’d to secrecy. 2649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. iii. i. 224, I conjure thee 6 thou creature of 
Galbanum , . by the ® living God . - that thou be for our 
defence. 2797 Mrs. Raucliffe Italian i. He called loudly 
and repeatedly, coiyuring the unknown person to appear. 

4 . To entreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard ; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to ; to beseech, implore. 

^ c 1450 Merlin 302, I hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon his weye. 2604 Case is 
Altered in Tkyime*s Animadr/. (1865) Introd. 239 Shewing 
..all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, iv. 1 . 290 He concluded 

with conjuring all his good Subjects . . to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom. 1799 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sax. L xv. x. 338 He conjured them to act 
like men. x8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx* The prisoner . . con- 
jured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the conference. 


2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gi, (1865) III. ix. x. 179 A Letter 
from the Queen, conjuring him to return without delay, 
b. To earnestly entreat or beseech (something), 
<*1704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond's Recenf. Wks. 1730 1. 49 
She . . Conjures his aid^ and valour. 1823 Scott_ Feverfl 
xvii, I asked this interview, to conjure that you will break 
off all intercourse with our family. 

HI. To invoke by supernatural power, to effect 
by magic or jugglery. {Co'njtire\ in 5 conjwre 
is possible.) 

5 . To call npon, constrain (a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do one’s bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of some 'spell*. 
(Orig. not distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into S.) 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 35/45 Manie deuelene he coniurede 
bat huy to him wende. <ri32S Coer de L, 5491 A maytyr 
Negromancien That conjury-d, as I you telle, Thorwgh the 
feendes craft off hellc, Twoo stronge feendes off the eyr. 
C2450 Lonelich Grail xvi, 308 Io.sephe..An yraage, .con- 
iowred there. And the devel there anon foith ryht Owt 
of the ymage isswed. £r25ii jst Eng. Bk. Arner. Introd. 
(Arb.) 34/1 He may coniure the deuyll of hell and do hym 
saye what so euer he wyl axe of hym. 1552 Abp, Hamilton 
Cateck. (1884’) 63 Thai that abuses the name of God to coun- 
geir the devil he inchantmentes. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
IV. iv. 60. 1602 Holland Pliny II. 203 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herb wlien they were minded to 
coniure and raise vp spirits. 1620 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet. I. xxiii, The fiend himself they conjure from his den. 
a 1627 Middleton Mayor Queenb. v. i, O devil 1 I conjure 
thee by Amsterdam ! 1837 Macdougall tr. Graak's Exp. 

Greenland 123 Each angekkok has . . his own guardian spirit, 
or familiar, whom he conjures, and consults as his oracle, 
b. Const, up^ down, out, away. (Gf. 8.) 
a 2625 Fletcher Elder ^ Bro. v. i, I'll conjure down the 
spirit That I have raised in him. 1^9 Selden Laws Eng. 
II. xiii. (1739) 70 When all these Spirits are conjured down. 
2650 T. B. Worcester's Apoph. 99 As if. .all the devils had 
bin conjur’d up. 

6. intr. or absol. in same sense. 

Passing from the mediaeval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the belief in magic and witch- 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional * conjurer' 
or juggler. 

2393 Gower Conf, HI. 67 And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that. .This lady, .sigh ner thought a dragon tho. c 1420 
Aninrs of Arth. xi, Thenne coniurt the knyjt, and on Cryst 
callus. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 38 Who so euer 
. . coniureth by his blessed passyon. c 1590 Greene Fr. 
Bacon ii. 152 If Master Burden could conjure as well a.s you 
he would have his book every night from Henley to study 
on at Oxford. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. i. ii. 146 Coniure with 
’em [the names]. Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as 
Caesar, 1681 Dryden Sp. Fryarw. iii, No sooner conjure 
but the Devil’s in the Circle. 2748 F. Smith V(^. Discov. 
N. W. Passage I. 199 The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead, .when they go to conjure. 
t 7 . trans. To affect by invocation or incanta- 
tion ; to charm, bewitch. (By the Protestant Re- 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration.) 

(With the same transition of .sense as 6.) 

153s Tindale Wks. 156 fR.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. 2575 G. Harvey 
( C amden) 93, 1 began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte . . as if verilye I had bene 
coniurid or inchauntid therewith all. 2<^ Shaks. 0 th. r. 
iii. 105, I therefore vouch againe, That with . . .some Dram, 
(coniur’d to this effect) He wrought vp on her. 1834 W. 
Godwin Lives of Necromancers 346 The doctor [Faustus] 
at once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor 
move. 

8, To affect, effect, produce, bring convey 
away, by the arts of the conjurer or juggler. 

1535 Tindale 25 (R.) Thou canst proue nothing: 
thou canst neuer coniure out confession thence. _ « i5% 
GRiNDAL/fm. (1843) 57 Christ took bread and left it bread : 
the priest taketh bread and conjureth it away. 1701 J, Law 
Counc. Trade (1751) 120 By the inchantment of monopolies 
and exclusions.. to conjure away the greatest and best part 
of the trade. 2748 F. Smith Voy. Discov. N. W. Passage 
1. 236 One . . telling the Governour of the Factoiy that he 
could conj ure as good Brasil Tobacco as the Governour sold. 
1784 Cowper Taski. 571 Great skill have they.. To conjure 
clean away the gold they touch. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ireland iv. 67 Persuading the foreigners . . that their vessel 
had been conjured away bodily to a distant point. 

B, Jig. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.) 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power lo 
do something ; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence. 

2602 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxx. (1631) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meane.s of their 
owne overthrow, 1635 Naunton Reg. lArb.) 

S3 My Lords friendship with Mountjoy, which the Queen 
her self did then conjure. 2672 Marvell Rek. Transp. 

I. s Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Impri- 
matur. 

b. To bring, get, move, convey, as by magic. 

2592 Spenser M, Hubberd 510 So maist thou chaunce 

mock out a Benefice, Vnlesse thou canst one coniure by 
deuice. 1728 Young Love Fame ii. (1757) 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shalt be ; I'll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee. 2775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii, What has conjured you 
to Bath? *820 Procter (B. Cornwall) Marcian Colonna 

II. iv, Art thou indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 2862 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Ing, IL iii. 97 These phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act of the will, and might he con- 
jured into existence in the same manner. 

C. To conjure up ; to raise or bring into exist- 
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ence as by magic, occult influence, tbe art or tricks 
o£ tbe conjuror ; to cause to appear to the fancy. 

xS^o StiKKS. Mids, JV, ni. ii. 158 A manly enterprize, To 
comure teares vp in a poore maids eyes. 1759 Franklin 
JSss. Wks. 1840 III. 369 A remonstrance was conjured up, 
from sundry inhabitants. 1784 Cowper Task i. 151 My 
raptures are not conjur'd up To serve occasions of poetic 
pomp, i8ao W, Irving Sketck-bk. I. 12 My imagination 
would conjure up all I had heard or read of the watery 
world. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 12 The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene, 
d. To exorcise, allay, quiet. 
x86a Merivale Ram, Emp, (1865) V. xUi. 162 The mutin- 
ous spirit of the army had been conjured by the intrigues of 
a woman. 

t Conjlfre, sh. Ohs, [ME,, a. Of . smJure:-- 
X. type ^canjuriax zi. injure 

1. Conjuration, conjuring. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 247 Him thought an hevenly figure, 
Which all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2. Conspiracy ; «« Con juration i. 

c 1540 Surrey .Er<;to£as^^s iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kings is thrust from state. 

Conjure, corrupt form of Congee. 

Co'njured, ///. a, [f. Conjure v. + -ed.] 
fl. Sworn as a member of a traitorous associa- 
tion or conspiracy. 

^zx547 JSmid 11. (R.), They bind themselves with 

the conjured bands. « 1372 Knox Hist. Re/ Wks. 1846 I. 
IS Bischope James Beatoun . . ane conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesus. Prynnk Rome's Masier-p, (ed. 2) 21 

Yet they arejesuites, and conjured members of the Society. 
e6S8 R. L’Estrange Brie/ Hist. Times H. 72 Instruments 
of the conjur’d Society, 

1 2. Influenced or affected by conjuring or tbe use 
of magic ; exorcised. Obs. 

1599 Harsnet Agst. Darell 18 Their fustie reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849^ 113 
The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought m by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. 
t CosijxireineiLt. Obs. [a. OF. conjurement 
L. type conjurdment~um (found in med.L. and 
parallel to jurdmeniumj adjuramentum)^ i. con- 
jiird-re : see Conjure 27 . and -ment. ] 

1. The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

<713x3 Shoreham 45 Ther beth ordres folle sevene . .The 
thiydde hys i-cleped conjurement A^enys the foule thynge 
Ibid. 48 The thrydde ordre conjurement .. Go dryve out 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were draje Alyve, 

2. A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal. 

1643 T, Goodwin Apol. Narrai. 26 Seconded by the in- 
stant and continuall advices and conjurements of many 
Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. 163a Sir A. 
Cockayne tr. Cassandra i, 93 Conjurements, able to have 
mollified a heart more hardned than the Princesse's. 

3* The exercise of magical or occult influence. 
16^5 J, Goodwin Innoc. Triumph, 77 Will laugh all the 
conjurements and charmings of men . . to scorne. 

Conjurer, conjuror (see senses). Forms: 
4-5 corgurere, 5 -jeroure, 6 -jnronre, (6 cown- 
gerar, cunngerer), 4- conjurer, 6- conjuror. 
[L. conjurdtory -drem, regularly became in OF, 
conjure'rCf conjureo^r (joXtx -eur^ Anglo-Fr. 

The earliest forms of the word in Eng. conjurer 
in Wyclif, conjurour in Gesta Rom. The latter 
represents KY , conjurour, and has come down as 
conjuror \ the former may possibly represent the 
OF. nom. conjurere, but is more prob. a native 
formation in -er l ; it has come down as conjurer^ 

I. Pronounced k^-ndgoroj. 

1. One who practises conjuration ; one who con- 
jures spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid ; a magician, wizard. 

138a Wyclif Acts xix. 13 Summe of the lewis exorcistis, 
or coniureris. 1388 — Isa. viii. 19 Axe je of coniureris 
[138a deuel cleperes], <7x440 Gesta Rom, Ixix. 375 (Add. 
MS.) The clerke wente to a conieroure of deuyls. x^yo Dee 
Math. Pre/. 45 As a . . Caller, and Coniurer of wicked .. 
Spirites. 13^ in Stationers Re^.^ Ric- Tones. Allowed 
vnto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, vj<f, 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. v. i. 242. x6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia u. 30 They 
seldome steale one from another, least their coniurers 
should reveale it. ifisx Hobbes Leviaih, (1839) 611 The 
Egyptian conjurers, that are said to have turned their rods 
to serpents, 1737 De Hem Syst. Magic i. L (1840) 5 Con- 
jurers and dealers with the Devil. X836 W. Irving Astoria 
I. 278 Which set the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance, 

2. One who practises legerdemain ; a juggler. 
xjzy Pope, etc. A rt 0/ Sinking' 78 When an audience be- 
hold a coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, etc. 1735 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 65 Bottle-con- 
jurors, and persons who will jump down their own throats, 
184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 60/1 Dancing-dogs, Jug- 
glers, Conjurors, .or even Barrel-Organs. 1876 J. Parker 
Parasl. 1. i. 3 The skilled conjuror will make a fool of any 
man who insists that seeing is believing. 

I 5 . One who performs tricks with words. 
18^^ Emerson Repr. Men^ Swedetiborg Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 
328 Literary men are conjurors and charlatans. 187X Mou- 
LEY Voltaire ixZlC) 190 In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words, this was egregious shallowness. 

3. transf. Said ironically of a person of superior 
cleverness. No conjurer', one who is far from clever. 

1667 Dryden Sir M, Mar-all iii. 40 Sir M. But how could 
I know this ? I am no Witch. TT. No, Tie be sworn for you, 
you are no conjurer, 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 177 


Atheists are no such Conjurers, as they would be thought to 
be. 169s Congreve Love /or L. 11. ix, By the account X 
have heard of his education the] can be no conjurer, 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 17 r 2. Ibid., Some would he apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer; for he has found, That a Republick 
. . is composed of Men only, and not of Horses. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. ni. § 16 A man, without being a con- 
juror, might guess. 

4. Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
forms surprising feats. 

i8ia Chron. in Ann. Reg. 262 He.. cooked his victuals in 
a coffiuror in the stable-yard. 

II. Pronounced (kpndgu»*r9J:). 

5. One who is bound with others by a common 

oath. 1836 in Smart ; and in mod. Diets. 

6 . One who solemnly charges or entreats. 

1836 in Smart; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Co'njurersMp, the dignity or personality 
of a conjurer. 

a 1679 Earl Orrery Guzman iii, By your Conjurership's 
leave. 1741-70 Eliz. Carter Lett. (1808) 3 If yourcon- 
jurorship^s worship ismot engaged tomorrow. 

CO'UjureSS. [From conjureress, conjurress, 
f. Conjurer : see -ess,] A female conjurer, a 
sorceress. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arh.) 112 Theese rit’s thee 
Cooniures asketh. 16x3 Heywood Brazen Age 11. Wks. 
1874 III. 2x7 Medea, .in the strange habite of a Coniuresse. 
1809 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 324/2 A female fortune teller .. 
This conjuress however denied the charge. 

Conjuringf, ’vhl. sh. [f. Conjure 27 . 4--iNai. 
In senses i, 2 (k^nd^u^Tiq), in 5 (kz 7 'nd 59 rig).] 
The action of the vb. Conjure. 
f 1, Conspiring. Obs. 

1389 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxix, 143 Nor other than con- 
fusion to their still coniuring fell. 

2. Solemn appeal ; adjuration. 

a X300 Cursor M. x'jZot Cott.) We bam .sal thoru coniuring, 
Do tell us of his uprising. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 132 
These pious and pathetick conjurings, these divine pray- 
ings, and charitable beseechings. 

3. Magical invocation ; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks. Also Jig. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
.. a dragon adoun lyght. x536 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 
63 There stode be-fore hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
lane wyth a screpture on hys brest for coungerynge. 1377 
tr. BullingeVs Decades (1592) 128 In coniuring, iugling, or 
sorcerie. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 55 What 
manour of conjurings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 6 The boldest 
feats of verbal conjuring. 1886 Oarenne {pitle) Art of 
Modern Conjuring, Magic, and Illusions, 
b. attrib, 

1533 Huloet, Comurynge siycke vAxyei). coniurers and 
sorcerers do vse in raysynge spirites. XS67 Roper in 
dais Rem. (1843) 211 To minister in those conjuring gar- 
ments of popery. 1635 Fuller Hist, Camb. (1840) 153 Saw 
his conjuring books burned before his face. 17x3 Swift 
On Himsel/ Clowns on scholars as on wizards look, And 
take a folio for a conj'iing book, 

Couj ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. That conjures or appeals in a sacred name. 

1597 Hooker ^<7<r/. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 2 Those conjuring 

exhortations which Apostles . . have uttered. 1813 Scott 
if<7.^^^;vvi. XV, He restores The infant.. With many a deep 
conjuring word, To Mortham. 

2. That conjures, enchants, works magic. 

*575 G. }iMCve.Y Leiter-bk. (Camden) 93 Sutchaconiuringe 
and charminge creature. X84S Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) 
214 Each family or tribe has a wizard or conjuring doctor. 

t ConjUTdson. Obs. Forms; 4-6 conjuri- 
-son, -un, 4-5 -yson, -isoun, -esotin, -jonxison, 
-juroyson. [ME., a. OF. conjurezson, /son, (later 
Central Fr.) -oison : — cmjurdtidn-em swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc., n. of action from conjur- 
are : see Conjure. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf. orison^ comparison, venison, jeflison, etc. ; con- 
juroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr. and Eng. this popular form was at length 
superseded by conjuration, of learned origin.] 

1. A swearing together ; conspiracy ; ~ Conju- 
ration I. 

138a Wyclif 2 Sam. xv. 12 Whanne he hadde offrid sla3m 
sacrifice, there is maad a strong coniuryson. 1475 Caxton 
Jason After this conjuroyson .. these miserable and 
peruers trayters were withdrawen into their bowses. 

2. Magical invocation or practice ; « Conjura- 
tion a, 4 . 

<*1300 Cursor M. 28521 (Cott.) With charm and coniuri- 
sun, wende i womman to bewile. <1:1380 Wyclif Set 
Wks. I. 302 Macometis lawe and conjourisons. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 94 b, She wente to the bedde of Jason, and there 
made certayn coniurisouns and careetes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
adiuraxio. 

Coiijiiror, another form of Conjurer, q.v. 

Obs. rare, [for earlier * conjure, 
a. OF. conjurl, pa. pple. of conjurer', see CoN- 
I JURE. For the form cL city, puny, attorney, etc.] 

■ A sworn member ; one sworn of the livery, 

X483 Caxton Cato 2 XInto the noble auncyent and renom- 
med Cyte,.of London..! William Caxton Cytezeyn and 
I conjurye of the same, etc. 

COHJury^ (kz 7 -nd 59 ri). [A modem formation 
j from Conjure v. + -y, imitating augury, injury, 
and similar forms, which go back to L. -ium, -ia!\ 
\ The art of a conjurer; magic ; legerdemain. 


185s Motley Dutch Rep. I. 30 Priesthood works out its 
task, age after age. .exercising the same conjury over igno- 
rant baron and cowardly hind. x88i New York Indepetident 
No. 1716. 6 The pretended belief in conjury which most 
Negroes affect. 

Conk (k^qk). slang. [Possibly a fig. application 
of Conch, Fr. conque shell.] The nose. 

x 8 i 2 j. H. Vaux Hash Dict.^ Conk^/nt, nose. X827 De 
Quincey Wks. 1862 IV. 33 His conk was covered 

with carbuncles. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag i, Pitching an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk. 1859 Pwtek XXX V 1 1 . 
54 (Farmers Lord Lyndhurst let fly and caught him. .an ex- 
tremely neat one on the conk. 

Hence Comkex [see -er 5], a blow on the nose; 
Co-nky [see -y 4], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose, {slang.) 

182X Real Li/e in London 1 . 616 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the claret. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma’am. 1873 Slang Diet. s.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed ‘ Old Conky ’ 
in satirical papers and caricatures. 

Conk; see Conch 7. 

Conk, dial. var. Cank v. and sb , chatter, gabble. 
Conkabell, dial., icicle : see Cocr-bell 3. 
Conker, variant of Kunkub. 
t Conla’trate, 27. Obs. \j. "h. coUatrdre \conl-) 
to bark together, bark at (^^.).] 

1623 CocKERAM, Conlatrate, to barke, or carpe. 

Conmit, obs. form of Commit. 

II Con. moto, Mus., with (spirited) motion ; see 
Con p7-ep. 

Conn, van of Con sh '^ , v."^ 

j 8 io Southey Ess. (1832) I. 42 The old seaman .. removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to fail. 

Connable, -bulle, van Conable, Covenable. 
Connand, -ant, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Gonnand, -ly, obs. forms of Cunning, -lt. 
Connandscipe : see Cunnandship. 
tConnascence (k^nse sens). Obs.-^ [f. L. 
connascent-enr, see Connascent and -ence.] =next. 
175s in Johnson (who quotes Wiseman : but see next), 
t Coama'SCency. Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 
a. A being born together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united, b. A growing 
together. 

X646 SirT. Browne Ep. m. xv. 141 Christians . .have 

baptized these geminous births, and double connascencies 
with several! names. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
VII. ii. 478 Symphysis in its originall signification denotes a 
connascency or growing together. 

Connascent (k^nse'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
connascent-em, pr. pple. of conndsci to be born 
together : see next and -ent.] * Born together ; 
produced at the same time’ (Craig, 1847). 

x 8 o 5 T. Taylor Misc. (1820) 32 Such things . . being con- 
nascent with it. 

Connate (kvneit),a. Also 9 oonate. [ad. L. con- 
ndt-us born together, twin, pa. pple. of conndset to 
be born together, f. con- together + ndscl to be born. 
(Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 
stress conna'U ; co’nnate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1. Bom with a person ; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn, innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) 

<2x652 J. Smith Sel, Disc. iv. 117 He disputes against 
Plato’s connate species. 1656 Arti/. Handsom. 82 Epide- 
mical! and connate, or at least customary to all nations. 
1692 South Serm. (1697) I. 60 Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in the Speculative Intellect. 1704 Newton Opticks 
(J.), Their dispositions to be reflected, .are connate with the 
rays, and immutable. X77X Richardson in Phil. Trans. 
LX.L 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect. 1879 Bewes Study Psychol. 32 To a great extent 
the Mechanism is connate, Experience is acquired. 

2. Of two or more qualities, etc. : Born together ; 
coeval in origin ; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 

1819 Southey in Q. Rev. XXIL 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism — qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 1849 FraseVs Mag. XXXIX. 718 On her 
. .forehead, .thought and feeling seemed conate. 1872 H. 
Spencer Prim. Psychol. I. in. viii. 256 The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage oftheper- 
c^tion, are necessarily connate. 

3. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
related, congenerous ; congenial. 

164X J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 170 They play and 
sport together. A thing so true a symbole of deerenesse, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
i.ix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit in the Lucid 
Body, is apt to convey the Radiation. 1836 Emerson iVrr- 
Wks. (Bohn) II. T43 In the wilderness, I find something 
more dear and connate than in streets and villages. 

4. Bot. Zool. Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound organ or body ; 
used, e.g. of leaves united at the base ; of elytra 
(in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typically 
distinct but in certain species coalescent. 

1794 Martyn RousseaiPs Bot. xvi. 204 Upper pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined as to form hut one. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
the elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldered together, 1833 Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 
64 Under-lip connate with the maxillae. 1834 Owen Skel. 
Sr Teeth (1855) 16 In the skeletons of most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in certain parts.. 
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confluent, or they may be connate. 1870 Hooker S^ud. 1 
Flora, 175 Honey.suckle . . Bracts leafy, very large, connate, i 

b. Connate-perfoliate Bot,) \ used of oppo- i 
site leaves united at the base so as apparently to 
form a single broad leaf through which the stem 
passes, as in Chlora perfoliata. 

1880 Gray Stntct Bot. iii. § 4. 108. 

Hence Co'nnately adv., in a connate way; 
f Comnateuess, quality of being connate. ! 

ai6$z J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. xi. (1821) 287 By its own ' 
connateness and sympathy with all saving truth. 

t Conna-teds ///. tz. Ods. =prec. 4. 

1578 Banister FIs/. Man i. 32 A Sceleton..whose Ilium 
. .is so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that it may not. . 
be disseuered. 

ConnatiOH (h^n^i-Jon). [f. h. conndt-m Con- 
nate : see -ation ; cf. separate^ separation^ etc.] 

+ 1 . ‘ Connection by birth ; natural union ’ (Web- 
ster 1864 ). Ohs.~^ 

1846 in Worcester (who cites MoreX 

2. Connate condition; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see Connate 4 . 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. ic. iSds") II. 58/2 The connation 
of the pre-frontals and lachrymals. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
hiv. Anim. vi. 307 By the connation, the coalescence, the 
abortion, or. .modification of their primitive elements. 

+ Cozma*tional, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + Na- 
tional.] Of the same nation. 

1614 T. Adams Devits^ Banquet 59 Citizens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 

t Coiiiia‘tive, t?. Obs, [f. L. conndt-us Con- 
nate + -IVE, associated with native.'] = Connate i. 
(In lirst qiiot. app. subst. * fellow-native \) 

1616 Sylvester Tobacco Battered Whs. (1621’) 1130 Yet th* 
Heathen have with th’Ill som Good withall; Sith Their 
connative ’tis con-naturall. 1649 'Qxn.'nv.'&Pathomyot. i. vi, 27 
The force . . serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation. 1651 
Fuller Abel Fedlv., Chytraeus (1867' II. 134 Who from a 
lad An even connative disposition had To learning. 

Connatural (k^nse'tiiiral), a. Also 6-9 co- 
natural. [ad. med.L. conndturdl-is, f. con- to- 
gether 4 - natural ; cf. F. connaturel.] 

1. Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by nature or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natural {to living beings). 

1592 Davies Immori. Soulxxx. ^1714^ 92 In Man's Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn.. Which is co-natural {mod, 
edd. conn-], and born with it. 1605 Timme Quersit. in, 167 
Natural or connatural heate. x6i6 [see Connative]. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 143/1 Vice is congenit or con- 
naturall to beasts, 1655 Culpepper Riverius n. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, it is incurable, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III, no Virtue his connat’ral Temper grew, i860 
PusEY Min. Probh. 296 It is proper and co-natural to Him 
[God], to be propitious. x86a Bp. Ellicott Dest. Creature 
i. (1865) x6 Deep-seated aversions and connatural hostilities, 
b. to if %mth') things. 

i:x64S Howell (1650) II. 78 Welsh. .is.. the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, andconnaturall with it. 1670 
Wittie in Phil. Trans. V. 1082, I rather think, the Salt- 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1775 Adair Ainer. 
Ind, 66 The small-pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate, 1821 New Monthly Mag. II. 157 
If, indeed, ascetic virtue could ever be divested of its con- 
natural evil tendency. 

2, Of the same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 
allied, cognate, congenerous. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 449 The sauour and smell, which 
is connaturall vnto the tast, and hath a great affinitie with 
it. 1751 Harris Hermes 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. x86a H. Spencer 
First Princ. i. iii. § 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
things that are connatural. 

f 8 . Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person ; congenial. Obs, 
x^ T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 228 Iniuries were violent, 
benefits connaturall. a 1628 Preston Serm, bef. His Ma- 
yVjifrV (1630) 45 Plants, .in a soile that is not connaturall and 
sutable to them. 1687 Towerson Baptism 94 All §ood is 
opposite to such an estate, and all evil connatural to it. 
‘&,sb. 

+ 1. A thing connatural, a native characteristic. 
x6s4 Cokaine Dianea ii. 137 Although Ambition and a 
desire to be beloved be connaturals to women. 

2. A person or thing of the same or like nature. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn, vii. i. (R.), Iron 
, .moves to the earth, which i.s the region and country of its 
connaturalls. x86o Pusey Pw/A 584 My Fellow, i.e. 
one united by community of nature, .might perhaps be most 
nearly represented by ‘ connatural 

Connaturality (k^nseitiurae-liti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY : cf, OF. connaturalitiy -ete'.] The quality of 
being connatural ; likeness or agreement of nature. 

1621 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xlv. Holy Ghost (x66i) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (I may say) the con- 
naturality between light and good. 1650 Elderfield TytheSt 
A kinde of sympathy, and connaturality of them with us. 
s688 Norris Theory Love 1. 19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Body^to a certain Term. 

Coiina'turalize, V. [f. as prec. + -izb : cf, na- 
turalized] trans. To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature : see Connatubal 2,3. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 198/2 This will 
coinnaturalize them to a region of glory, x^x J. Scott Chr. 
Life (ed, 3) 23 So attempered and connaturaliz’d to the Ob- 
jects of Heaven. x888 Harped s Mag. Apr, 740 Whether 
affiliated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or simply inter- 
associated by traditional sympathies. 


CoBnattirally (k^nse-tiurali), adv. [f. as prec. ’ 
+ -LT ^,] In a connatural manner ; agreeably to 
the nature of a thing ; by nature, naturally. 

1657 S. W. Schism DispacKt 399 What . . most connatur- 
ally and probably follow’d out of these Texts. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man, i. ii. 61 Connaturally engraven in the 
Soul, axqxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 242 
A Flame not more connaturally ascends, Than an unbounded 
Soul to God propends. 1874 W. H. Humfrey in H. E. Man- 
ning Ess. Relig. 4- Lit. III. 327 They never connaturally 
exist apart. 

Oomxa’t'o.ralness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being connatural. 

a 1628 Preston New Covt, (1630) 1x9 Able, .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connaturalnesse to the ways of his 
Commandements. 1651 Walton Life WotUn (1670) 18 
There was in Sir Henry such a propensity and connatural- 
ness to the I talian language. 1665 D. Llovd State Worthies 
(1766) II. 357 Going yearly to Bocton for the connaturalness 
of that air. ax6/&^ Whichcote Disc. (17035 III. 194 There 
is a connaturalness between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man, 

Counatnife (k^n^i‘tiui\ [f. Con- + Nature, 
associated with connate, connatural. Introduced 
by H. Spencer : see Princ. Psychol. § 289 note.] 
Likeness or sameness of kind or nature ; connatu- 
ralness, connaturality. 

1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, II. v. § 289 (Quantitative 
Reasoning involves the three ideas — coextension, coexist- 
ence, and connature ; or to speak less accurately but more 
comprehensibly, .sameness in kind. 

t Conne, v. Obs. rare^'^. 

In the following passage the word has been variously re- 
ferred to Con or Con : context suggests the sense : 

To impart, communicate. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulh 4 Selv. 137 Iron may he so clapt 
in with the knack of a Craftsman, as both to stir it self, and 
conne its heavy neighbour a share too. And I can't find in 
my heart to deny that skill to a World-maker, that I must 
needs give to a Watch-maker. 

Conne, obs. form of Con v. 

Connect (k^ne*kt), V. [ad. L. connect-h'e (in 
classical period, cdmctere) to tie, fasten, join to- 
gether, f. con- together + necth^e to bind, tie, fasten. 
Cf. mod.F. connecter (not in Cotgr. 1611 ). The 
earlier equivalent was F. ccnnexer^ Eng. Connex.] 

1. trans. To join, fasten, or link together: said 
either of the personal agent or of the connecting 
medium or instrumentality- Const, to, with. 

ax6gx Boyle (J.), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
silver will be so connected to one another. 1726 tr. Gregory’s 
Astron. 1. A Right Line connecting the Sun and Earth. 
173a Pope Ess. Man i. 272 He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 4 From e draw 
lines connecting this point to ahcde. 1883 Knowledge 13 July 
24/2 'The free ends of the coils are all connected to the com- 
mutator. Mod. The ancient paved way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The island is connected by 
telegraph with the mainland. 

Jig. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man E, [The Church] inwardly shall 
be connected .. togither in one godly consent in charitie. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) I. 33, I would fasten [my 
affections] upon some sweet mj^le, or seek some melancholy 
cypress to connect myself to. xqjp Malthus Popul, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts, .are still less connected with their territory. 

2. To join together in sequence, order, or co- 
herence (ideas, words, the steps of an argument, 
the parts of a composition). 

1678 Hobbes Dec. Phys. i. 14 They [the Hebrews] thought 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence. 1690 Locke Hum, 
Und. IV. xvii. The connexion of each intermediate idea with 
those that it connects. 1755 Johnson, Connect, .3. To join 
in a just series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 
guage : as, the authour connects his reasons well. 1829 
Jas. Mill Anal. Hum. Mind (1878) I. iv, § 8. 2x2 The Con- 
junctions are distinguished from the Prepositions by con- 
necting Predications ; while the Prepositions connect Words, 
1875 JpwETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 134 This hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects the two parts of the dialogue. 

3. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass.. To be in necessary or natural association ; 
to have practical relations, have to do with. 

X709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 58 [To] judge a faint or con- 
fused appearance to be .. connected with great or little dis- 
tance. 1753 Melmoth Cicero’s Lett. xii. xi, (R.), I call him 
ours; for . . I cannot separate myself from any thing with 
which you are connected, *788 Bentham Wks. X. 182 A 
very busy amateur in everything that is in any way con- 
nected with mechanics. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4)1, 102 On the Advantages and the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. 

b. To associate in idea; to view or think of 
as connected. 

1751 Johnson No. 168 r 6 Who does not. .from 

the Tong habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel 
aversion rather than terror? 1840 De (Quincey Style ii. Wks. 
1890 X. 173 In the earliest states of soaety, all truth that has 
any interest or importance for man will connect itself with 
heaven. 1850 M*' Cosh Dw. Govt. iv. ii. (1874) .^97 The 
believer in Christ connects his very temporal mercies with 
the work and sufferings of his Saviour. 1878 Morley 
Diderot I. 33 To connect them [such irregularities] by way 
of effect with the new opinions in religion would be im- 
pertinent. 

4. To unite (a person) with others (by ties of 
intimacy, common aims, or family relationship). 
Chiefly pass, and rejl, 

X750 Chesterf. Lett. IH, ccxxii. 9 Connect yourself, while 
you are in France, entirely with the French. 1828 DTsraeu 


Chas. /, II. xi. 276 Bishop Williams, .was long and secretly 
connected with the patriotic party. 183s Macaulay Mack» 
intosh Ess. (1854) I. 335/1 They saw their sovereign.. con- 
necting himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless 
and merciless persecutor. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 
159 People connected with the Court. 

b. To State or establish relationship with. 

1881 J. Russell Haigs i. 22 The pedigree which professes 
to connect the De Hagas of the twelfth century with the 
Pictish sovereigns of the ninth. 

6 . intr. {iQx refi.') To become joined or united ; 
to join on. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 24 Dec., [They] are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except Lord Cholmon- 
deley (who too, had connected with the former). ^ 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 535 One all-comprehensive plan; 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all the parts connect 
with one another. 1793 Edystone L. 195 That 

part which passes through, and connects with the ball. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home, Haunts of Burns 11879)2x7 Con- 
necting with it, there is a very small room, .which Burns 
used as a study. 

b. Of a railway train, steamer, etc. : To run in 
connexion. {U.S.^ 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 134 The train was advertised 
to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 

fiS' together or cohere (in logical 

sequence or agreement) ; to be practically related 
or associated. ? Obs. 

1753 Stewart’s Trial 267 From the depositions of these 
two witnesses, which connect exactly together, it is dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. 175s Johnson, Connect, v,n. To cohere; 
to have just relation to things precedent and subsequent. 
Seldom used but in conversation. 1776 Adam Smith W. N, 
I. xi. (1869) I. 238 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butchcr’s-meat. 

1 003in6*ct, pa. pple. Obs, rare. [Either short 
for connected, or formed after ppl. forms in -ct 
from Latin, such as erect, collect. The etymo- 
logical form from L. is Connex, q, v.] Connected. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 73 Not part of the ventricle, 
but some other part connect apd knit thereto. 

Coimeetable ; see Connectible, 

Connectant (k^e*ktant), a. Math. [f. Con- 
nect V. + -ANT : the etymological form would be 
connectentd] Joining, connecting. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. T. 181 When three {joints 
..are. .concurrently connectant with the opposite vertices. 
CoMLnected (kpne-kted),///. zz. [f. Connect «/.] 

1. Conjoined ; fastened or linked together. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation i. (R.), The waves which roll 
connected in their flight. 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 288 Onward 
..The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

2. Joined together in order or sequence (as words 
or ideas) ; hence, exhibiting proper sequence and 
coherence of thought. 

X824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, i^d. 5) I. 193 When a dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are easily forgotten. 1846 Mill {title)N System of Logic. . 
being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence. 
Mod. He was too much excited for connected thought. 

3. Related, associated (in nature or idea). 

1789 Bentham Pri^. Legist. Pref., Two parallel and con- 
nected systems running on together. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr, 
Atonem. iii. (X852) 74 It includes important associations, 
and suggests connected thoughts. 

4. Of persons; Related by ties of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, etc. Well connected*, re- 
lated to persons of good position. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1840 Clough Amottrs de Voy, i. 
X28 Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected. 

Connectedly (k^ne*ktedli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LT 5i,] In a connected manner. 

X819 G. S. ’S KZ'&'B. Dispensations (1823) I. 418 These re- 
markable stories, .viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephus. 1861 Recreai. Country Parson 3, I have not 
been able to think very connectedly. 

Connectedness (k/ne'ktednes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 
nected; esp. connected sequence or coherence. ; 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 362 Some kind of Agree- 
ment or Connectedness of the one vrith the others. 1848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 31 The continuity or connec- 
tedness of this tissue over the whole surface of the^ body. 
x886 Law Times I, XXX, 395/2 His reasoning loses in con- 
nectedness by being cast into the form of letters. 

Connecter, -or (k^ne'ktoi). [f. Connect v, 
+ -ER 1 . The form connector is not on a L. type 
(the L. is connexor) ; hut is favoured in the special 
senses under 2 , on the analogy of specific terms in 
-<?r: see -OR.] 

1. One who, or that which, connects, 

18x5 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIIT, 500 Com- 
merce, that connecter of nations, c 1817 IAocg Tales 4 Sk. 
V. xio Religion is . . the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. 

2. Spec. a. A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or other tubes, 
b. Electr. A device for holding two parts of a con- 
ductor in intimate contact c. A railway-coupling. 

1793 Wells in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 249, 1 accidentally 
applied the metal I had used as the connector, .to the coat- 
ing of the muscle only. 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip, xv. 
360 Connecters are short perforated pieces of metal. .Their 
use is to connect together stop-cocks or other parts of 
apparatus, 1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. 794/1 A connector of 
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caoutchouc. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex,^ Connector . . of india- 
rubber for connecting . . the ends of glass tubes. 
CoaSiectiMe (k/ne-ktibl), a. [f. L. type ‘*£on’ 
nectibilAs^i, connecth'ei see Connect and -ble.] 
Capable of being connected. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat (18521 I. 498 Compatible and 
connectible with any of them. 1879 Swinburne in Genii, 
Mag. Nag. 178 On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. vii. in A host of 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. 1887 G. R. 
Bishop {title) Exact Phonography, a System with Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowel Signs. 

CoBHecticIe (k^ne*ktik’l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
connectkulum, F. connecticule^ £ connect^re, with 
dim. sufEx.] The elastic ring of the spore-case of 
ferns. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

CoBBe'ctiBg,#/. a. [f. Connect 3 /. + -ing2 ] 
That connects, joining. 

1690 Locke Hum. Una. iv. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas. 1824 L. Murray Eng, Grv*/;?. (ed. 5 ) 1 . 
192 (Ikinjunctions, and other connecting words. 1873 J owett 
Plato \^ 6 ., 2) V. 15 The connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Connecting link Jig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other ; Uchn. a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1797 Brit. Birds 11847) I. 98 It evidently forms a 

connecting link between them, Coke Tour Mon- 

mouthsh. 1 . I Monmouthshire , . may be justly considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 1873 
J OWETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 164 The record of animal life 
. .is fragmentary— the connecting links are wanting. 
Conuectinif rod. gen. A rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is attached 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
beam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the latter sense, especially, the name pitman is 
frequently used in U. S. for connecting rod. f b. 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Diet. Techn. Terms.') Obs. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. Steam Eng. 63 The space in 
which the connecting rod and cross tail work. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 260/1 For luggage engines . . four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together by external cranks and con- 
necting rods. 1856 Engineer I. 28/1 Another connecting 
rod. .connects another bell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1:857 tMd, II. 66o/2The front and back wheels are coupled by 
roeaii^s of connecting rods. 1857 Chambers' Information I. 
392 The other end of the beam is connected to the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, which at its lower end is attached to 
the crank, i860 Scientific American 111.320/3 In a pro- 
perly constructed beam engine the weight of the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, with its rod, should just balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

Connection 5 see Connexion. 

Connectival (k^nektsrval), . Bot. [£next+ 
-Aii.] Of or belonging to the connective. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1888 G. Hrnslow Floral Struct. 60 
The anther-cells closed above by the connectival appendages. 

Connective (k^ne-ktiv), a. and sb. [f. Con- 
nect V. + -IVE : cf. mod,F. connectij ^ive. Not on 
Latin analogies ; see the etymological Connexive.] 

A. adj. 

1 , Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect. 

1653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 211/2 Connex [axiom] 
. .is that which consists of the connective conjunction, if. 
1731 Harris Hermes n. iii. Wks. {1841) ig6 When preposi- 
tions totally lose their connective nature, being converted into 
adverbs. 1816 Singer H ist. Cards 100 1 ’here is no connective 
chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
with theend of the fourteenth . .century. 2884 Bower & Scott 
De Barfs Phaner. ^ Femis 504 The cells which usually 
border on the xylem-plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were originally present in this posi- 
tion. 

2 . Phys. Connective tissue : one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from the mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support the various 
organs, and to form the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of fibres and 
protoplasmic cells or f corpuscles’ imbedded in 
a structureless substance. Also called areolar ox 
cellular tisszu (by Hackel, connectivum). 

(By some physiologists extended to include cartilaginous 
and osseous tissues. \ 

1839 Baly tr. MtUler's Physiol. I. 416 The connective 
matter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. 1846 Car- 
penter Hum. Phys. § 623 (L.) The liver of man.. has less 
of connective tissue between its different parts than is found 
in that of many other mammalia. 1883 E. A. Syllabus 

Led. Anim. ^ Plant A^ lv, Cartilage . . is allied to con- 
nective tissue and to bone. Indeed, they are both sometimes 
classed under connective tissue. 

B. sh. [the adj. used elliptically.] 

1 . Gram. A connective word or particle. 

1731 Harris Hermes 11. ii. (1786) 237 Connectives . . which 
according as they connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called. .Conjunctions, or Prepositions. 1873 Whitney Life 
Lang. 95 The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 
tant of the connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions. ■ . ■■■ 


2 . Bot. The portion of the filament which con- 
nects the two lobes of the anther. Also in L. form. 

1830 Lindley /. Syst. Bot. 71 Anthers a-celled. .usually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connectivum. 2833 — Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 342 The anther 
is a body, .composed of two parallel lobes or cells, .united 
by the connective. 2888 G. Henslow Floral Struct. 61 The 
style-arms have spread after protrusion through the sepa- 
rated connectives. 

3 . Phys. B,. — Conmetive Hsstie. b. See quot. 1888. 

2883 M. Foster Physiol. (Science Primers) 9 This stringy 

packing material . . is called connective because it connects 
all the parts together. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, blood-vessels, nerves and bone all packed together 
with connective and covered with skin. 28IW Rolleston & 
JfACKSON Forms Anim. Life 120 The bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible simil] are termed 
‘ commissures ’ when they unite the ganglia of the same 
pair ..‘connectives ’ when they unite ganglia of different 
pairs. 

€onne*Ctively, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 

connective manner. 

a 2743 Swift (J.), The people’s power is great and indis- 
putable, whenever they can unite connectively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. 1778 Learning at a Loss II. 91 Which 
[oration] I have here endeavoured to give you connectively. 

11 Coimectrvum. [mod.L.] Used for Con- 
nective sb. 2y and Connective tissue. 

Connector : see Connecter. 

Conned (k^nd),/^/. a. [f. Con z/.l] Studied, 
learned, repeated ; as in oft-conned, well-conned. 

2822 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg.., Lady G. Baillie Introd. 
42 Your oft-conn’d lesson, daily .said. 

Connellite (k^meloit). Min, [f. surname of 
the discoverer Connell + -ite.] * A green mineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copper* (Dana 1850).^ 

2832 W. Phillips Introd. Min. 620 Connellite, .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. Athemejmi 7 Nov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,’ a sulphato-chloride of 
copper. . Connell observed this mineral in 1847. 

Conner ^ (k 27 'n 3 i, k^-noj). arch. In i cunnere, 
4 koaner, 6-7 cimner, 7- coaner. [OE. am- 
nere, agent-n. from cunnian, ME. Cen to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere (son, won, 
wonder, etc), 0 was written for u before n in ME.] 
One who tries, tests, or examines ; an examiner, 
inspector ; esp, in AtE-coNNEE, q. v. 

c 9^ Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 De costere wf Se cunnere 
cuo^ him. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 382 Ij ale conners. . 
to se that the ale be good. 1388 in^ Beveridge Culross ^ 
Tullyalloji (1885)^ I. iv. 127 The saidis beillies & counsall 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. 2621 Cotgr. 
Tasie-vin, A Broker for Wine marchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hood KUmansegg clxxiii. Each. .Ate and drank of 
the very best, According to critical conners. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., Conner, an overlooker; an exciseman. 

Conner^ (k^jmoi). [f. Con +-br 1 .] One 
who cons or diligently studies. 

2809 W. Irving Knickerb. tv. iii. (1820) 252 A great Conner 
of indexes. 

Conner s (k^nsi, ktJ-noj:). ==Condeb (sense 2). 

2883 St. fames* s Gaz. 9 Jan. 4/1 The Conner from the cliff 
will .signal to his companions on the shore [the advent of a 
shoal of mackerel or herring]. 

Conner var. of Gunner, name of a fish, 
t Conner, v. Obs. Sc. [ad. OF. conreer, con- 
royer (mod. corroyer) : see Cueby.] To curry. 

2609 Skene Eeg. May. 253 ITiey worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great., skaith of the Kinges lieges. 

Connestable, obs. (and Fr.) £ Constable, 
Connen, sb. Also 5-7 comaexe, [a. F.connexe 
(:— L. type ^co(n)nexa), and ad. L. co(n)nexus 
joining, connexion, £ ppl. stem of co{n)nectire.'\ 
fl. A bond or tie. Obs. rare. 

2490 Caxton Eneydosxui. (1890) 47 Juno, .lady, mastresse, 
and wardeyne, of the connexes or bondes aminicules. 
f 2 . A connected incident or property. Obs. 

1340 Sc. Acts fas. y ixsgj) § 84 Advocationes and dona- 
tiones of Kirkes, their annexes and connexes, and all their 
pertinents. 2348 Hall 98 With all incidentz, cir- 

cumstances, dependentes, or connexes. 2387 Sc. Ads fas. 
F/ (1597) § 29 Togidder with all.. partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, out-settes, etc. a Hale Anal. Com. 
Law (27391 52 Under every of these Distinctions, the follow- 
ing Connexes fall in. 2814 [see Annex sb. 2]. 

1 3 . A connex proposition. See Connex a, 2. 
2628 T. Spencer Logick 299 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three termes in it, viz. i. Inheritance. 2. Promise. 3. Law. 
2653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 148/1 Dialectic's teach 
in their Elements whether a connex (a proposition which 
hath the conjunction if) be true or false. 

4 . Math. [« Ger. connex, Clebsch Geometrie 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied to the aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an infinite 
number of lines represented by an equation which 
is simultaneously homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

2874 Hirst in Proc. Ixmd. Math. Soc. Y. 63 According to 
the terminology employed by Clebsch.. each point of one of 
our two planes, and its polar in any correlation of a system, 
constitute an element of a connex of the class p. and order v. 

t Conneac, a. Obs. Also 6 conex, 7 coimexe. 
[ad. L. connex-tis (in classical comxtd), 

yia. -pple. of eo(n)nectero ; see CoNSECT.J 
1 . Connected. 


2633 H. More Conject, Cabbal. (1713) 185 It is also very 
closely connex with Piety and Religion. 2677 Gale Crjf, 
Gentiles II. iv. 473 A connexe series of things. ux68o in 

H. More Paralip. Prophet. (1685) 337 The Rind and Pulp 
must, .be connex. 

2 . Logic. Of propositions (or * axioms ’) and 
reasoning: Conditional; =Connexive i. 

2389 Marprel. Epit. B iij b, M. Deane, .veiy'e stoutly 
prooueth his no. .by a connex axiome to beginne withail, 
2642 Symonds Semt. be/. PIo. Com. B ij b, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the denial of one part is the denial of the 
whole, a 1699 Stillingfl. Serm. ii I. xii (R. \, Theconnex 
way of reasoning is, saith Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as antecedent and consequent. 

tConne'X, V. Obs. Also 6 eonnix. [a. F. 
connexe-r = It. connessare L. type %'onnexare, 
freq. of co(n)mctere, ppl. stem connex- (conex-) : see 
Connect, which took the place of this in the 
17th c. So French connexer (15th to 17th c.), is 
now superseded by connecter. Cf. Annex v.J 
1 . To join or fasten together; to Connect. 

2547 Boordk Brev. Health xxii. 14 b, The soule also is a 
creature made with man and connexed to man. 2378 Ban- 
ister Hist. Man v. 83 Some [vessels] .. are conmxed to- 
gether. 2663 Manley Grotius* Low C. IVarres 705 Tq 
connex and joyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other. 2699 J. Dickenson f?viL of Trav. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and small shells connexed together, 

2 - To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 
pass. 

1542 R. Copland Galyenls Terapeutyke Pref 2 A j b, The 
parties of the art of Medycyne , . ben such wyse cowpled & 
connexed togyther. 2662 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs 
Oriat. 1 19 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes. 2691 Beverley Thous. Years Kingd. Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets, .being so Connext with the Seals. 
2857 k.ev. III. 288/2 Which, .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder. 

b. mtr. =:= Connect 5. 

. *579 J- Field tr. Calvin* s Serm. Ded., Joyning and connix- 
ing so neere with Anabaptists. 

t Conne’xed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. vb. -f -ED.] 

I . Connected. 

2624 Selden Titles Hon. 200 Diuers relations, but most 
absurdly connext. 1632 R. H, A rraignm. Whole Creature 
xiii. § 2, 202 All kindes of corporal lDisease.s, whether Acute, 
Chronicke . . simple, compound, connexed or consequent. 
2693 Wood Fasti Oxen. (R.), The putting of our old authors 
neatly together in a connex’d story. 2705 J. Philips Blen- 
keim(R..), Large globous irons fly. .By chains connext. 

2 . Logic. *= Connex a. 2. 

2628 T. Spencer Logick 236 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, viz. If righteousnes be by the &c. is yet more difficult. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. 16 The fallacie of the 
consequent. -is usually committed, when in comiexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 

i'Conne’xer. Obs. In 7 connexare, [f. as 
prec. + -EE 1 ; cf. -ae3.] 

2628 Le Grys tr. Barclay s Argents 149 Teare in sunder 
those solid connexares of the earth. 

t Conne’xing', vbl. sb. Ohs. [f. Connex v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Connex. 

1604 Hxeron Wks, 1 . STS The perpetuall connexing of 
those seruices. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 62 A 
long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents, 

Connexion, connection (kpne'kjan). [ad. 
L. conmxwn-e 7 n (in cl. L. cbnexidn-) binding 
together, close union, n. of action £ co(fi)nect-h'e 
(ppl. stem co(n)nex-) to Connect : cf. F. connex- 
ion (14th c. Oresme), Pr. connexio, Sp, conexion, 
Pg. connexdoy It. connessione. The etymological 
spelling connexion is the original in Eng.; in 
17th c. it was supported by the verb CoNNEX; 
after the latter was displaced by Connect, the 
sb. began ^ 1725-50 to be often spelt co 7 tnection, 
a spelling which, under the influence of etymo- 
logically-formed words, such as affecHon, coUec- 
Hon, direction, inspection (all £ L. ppl. stems in 
•eetj, is now very frequent, esp. in U. S. 

The earlier Eng. lexicographers, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, Todd, Crabb, recognize connexion only. Con- 
neciion appears in Webster (1828) who says ‘ For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have xn&txteiA Connection as the deriva- 
tive of the English connect, and would discard connexion*. 
This preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U. S., aird by some in Great Britain. Latham would differ- 
entiate the two spellings and use connexion only in senses 
5-8. Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by the majority of 
writers (or printers) in England.] 

1 , The action of connecting or joining together ; 
the condition of being connected or joined together. 

[Not in Shaks., nor in Bible of 2621; not in Florio 2622 
(who has * Connessione, a connexing or ioyning ’) : in Cotgr. 
2612 it Connexion, a connexion, ioynxng').] 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ex. xxvL 3 The other five [curtains] 
shal hang together with the connexion. 2613 Crooke Body 
of Man 255 Making a sumphysis or connexion between the 
mother and the Infant. 2747 Franklin Wks. 1840 III. 18 
Separate filaments, .without sti-ength, because without con- 
nexion. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 272 Their 
close connection with the peritonaeum. x866 A. Murray 
Geog. Distrib. Mammals 64 The probability of the con- 
nexion of Papua and Australia . . being thus established. 
2885 Watson & Burbury Math. TJu Electr. Magn. 1 . 220 
The potentials at every point.. are the same as if there 
were no metallic connexion between P and Q. 

b. of immaterial union or joining together. 

2632 Hobbes Leviath, n. xxii. 222 A league being a con- 
nexion of men by Covenants. 2787 A Young in Glasgow 
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Herald (1883) 7 July 2/7 A coiTesj)ondence might he 
carried on., between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. 1835 Bain <§• hit. 1. ii. 

§ 8 (1864) 32 A complete and perfectly independent con- 
nexion [by telegraph] could be kept up between any two 
stations along the line. 2873 Bryce Holy Rem. Emp. v. 
(ecL S'' 66 The connection of Church and State. 

2. a. The linking together of words or ideas in 
speech or thought ; b. Consecutiveness, continuity 
or coherence of ideas. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. iv, Speech, consisting of names and 
appellations, and their connexion. 1680 Horace's 

Art ofP.(^\ So much good method and connection may Im- 
prove^^the common and the plainest things. 5734 Richard- 
son G7‘iindison^ II. xxix. 271 Matrimony and Liberty — 
Girlish connexion as I have since thought. 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide ii. 93 And I hope , as I write without any con- 
nection, I shall make a great figure in Dodsley’s Collection. 

e. Contextual relation of tliought, speech, or 
writing; context. 

1724 A. Collins iGn Ckr, Reli^, 71 The Jewish Doctors 
are used to detach passages from their connection. 1790 
PoRSON Lett. Arckd. Travis 310 Martin took the sentence 
out of its connection. 1827 C. Bridges Esep. Ps. c.xix. (1830) 

3 It is interesting to notice the connexion in which the 
word is used. 1873 Jowett (ed. 2) I, 3 The word 

has been rendered in different places either Temperance or 
Wisdom, as the connection seemed to require. 

d. Hence, in this {the same^ another^ etc.) con^ 
ftexion. 

1780 M. Madan Thelyph. I. 48 This word, in certain con- 
nexions, denotes, etc. 1807 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. (1819) 413 
The same argument . . stated in the same connexion. 1833 
J. H. Newman Ch. of Fathers 412 Sulpicius. .happens 

to mention [it] in another connexion. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. in Amer. (1839! 1 . 277 One fact, in this connection, is, 
etc. 1844 Bp. Wilberforce Hist. Episc. Ch. Amer. (1846) 
13 In this connexion, it is full of interest to trace back. 
i860 JowETT in Ess. ^ Rev. 371 In different connexions. 
1873 M. Arnold God Bible i 1884) 173 Certain fundamental 
themes . . appearing repeatedly and in several connexions. 
Ibid. 174 These three sayings, .come in different connexions. 
[See B\ Hall in The Nation (N. Y.) 5 Jan. 1888, p. 12.] 

3. The condition of being related to something 
else by a bond of interdependence, causality, logical 
sequence, coherence, or the like ; relation between 
things one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another. 

1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 98 Unsignificant wordes, 
which have no connexion or proportion with the effect. - 
produced. 1631 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. Pref., Derived from 
true Principles by evident connexion. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 11. xxxi, § 6 This property has no necessary connexion 
with that complex idea. 1736 Butler Anal. i. i. The reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death, and the 
destruction of living agents. 27a^ CowPER Taskvi. 8g Know- 
ledge and Wisdom, far from being one, Have ofttimes no 
connexion. 1833 N. Arnott Physics [td. 5) II. i. 129 The 
•connexion of temperature with the rise of fevers and other 
pestilences. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 16 We have 
•quite lost sight of the connection between the word and 
the idea. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 256 There was 
a close connexion during the early feudal period between 
rank and wealth. 

4. Anything that connects ; a connecting part. 
1743 Young N. Th. i. 74 [Man] . . Connexion^ exquisite of 

distant Worlds 1 Distinguish’d Link in Being’s endless 
Chain 1 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixx. 247 The 
robust connections of his limbs. 1882 Worcester Mxhib, 
iii. S Hot water connections, 
b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 416 Fa Because it is impossible 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or to give the 
Picture of a Conjunction or an Adverb, 1734 Richardson 
Grandison (ed. 7) IV, 4 , 1 will only at present transcribe for 
you with some short connexions two letters. 

5. A personal relation of intercourse, intimacy, 
common interest, or action ; a having to do with. 
Often with//. 

1768 Sterne Sent, yottrn. {1775) I- 3-^ [He] made the 
whole totir. .without one generous connexion or pleasurable 
anecdote to tell of. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, 1. ii, Well, 
if he supplies us with these, we shall vra-nt no further con- 
nexion. 1784 Cowi'ER Task II. 634 There [we] fonn con- 
nexions, but acquire no friend, a 1831 Knox Renu (1844) I, 
§6 Far from advising any man to break connexions once 
fairly formed. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 213 We find 
Chaucer in close connexion with the Court, 1886 Morlev 
Crit. Misc. HI. 341 To write of Saint Simon as a de- 
praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse 5 a kaisom. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1^44, The Earl Rivers, on ac- 

•count of a criminal connexion with whom. Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband. 1804 
Abernethy Siir^. Ohs. 168 He had had no connexion with 
any other woman. 1810 lUd.^ Spph. fi A gentleman was 
connected with a female,, .and derived from such connexion 
;severaL .sores. 

c. Practical relation with a thing or affair. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i, i. 7 Such are the circumstances. » 

under which my connexion with glaciers originated. 1888 
N. Brit. Daily Mail 24 Aug. 4/8 The failure of the 
t Fisheries] treaty was chiefly attributable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's connection with it. 

6 . Relationship by family ties, as marriage or 
•distant consanguinity. Often with a and //. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong', v, The girl could not have 
made a more prudent choice. Hard. Then. .I’m proud of 
the connexion. sSog Malkin Gil Bl. i. xvii. (Bohn) 53 He 
is a youth of good connections. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 246 He was, by hereditary connection, a Cavalier. 
1870 L’Estrange Miss Mit/ord 1 . v. 147 Mr. Turner is cer- 
tainly a man of high connections, 

b. A person who is connected with others by 


ties of any kind ; esf. a relative by marriage or 
distant consanguinity. (Grig, only in//.) 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. in, iii. But pray, sir, are you 
acquainted with any of my connections? 1803 Foster Ess. 
ii. (1819) 127 A decisive man . . may be encountered by the 
strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions. 182a 
Byron Werner i. i. 689 The baron is niy intimate connec- 
tion. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West t (1875) i, Some of 
their connections held high diplomatic posts. 

7. A body, or circle of persons connected to- 
gether, or with whom one is connected, by pioli- 
tical or religious ties, or by commercial relations ; 
a body of fellow-worshippers, of political sym- 
pathizers, a circle of clients, customers, etc. 

1767 Chesterf. Lett. 6 Apr .(1774) IV. 259 What iscalled the 
Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry. 
1848 Macaulay Hid. Eng. iv. He had long been at the 
head of a strong parliamentary connection. 1^3 Thackeray 
Neivcomes I. 46 Doing a most respectable business especi- 
ally in the Dissenting connection. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
120 The Republicans are essentially the same political con- 
nexion which was headed by Washington. Mod, An old 
established business with a first-rate connexion. 

8 . Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 
nected with him in religious work and aims ; thence 
it gradually became with the Wesleyans equivalent 
to ‘ religious society^ or * denomination’, and is 
used also by other Methodist associations and 
bodies which have sprang from them. 

(The development of this sense from the simple phrase * in 
connexion with ' is shown in the following examples : 

1733-7 J. Wesley Large Minutes Q.51 He may be re- 
ceived into full connexion w'ith us (ed. 1780 He may be 
received into full connexion].^ 1768^ — Jml. HI. 127 , 1 and 
all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 Minutes 
Wesl. Conf. Q. 9 The Preachers of his District who axe in 
full connexion.) 

1737 J. Wesley Jrul. i Aug. H. 421, I did not dare to 
remain in their connexion. 1763 — 5 Oct. III. 237 The 
oldest preacher in our connexion. 1769 — Addr. Trav. 
Preachers 4 Aug. Wks. 1872 XIII. 242 The Travelling 
Preachers in our Connexion. Ibid.y Those who aim at 
anything but the glory of God - . will not, cannot remain in 
the Connexion. 1789 — Will, Lastly, I give to each of those 
travelling Preachers who shall remain in the Connexion six 
months after my decease.. the eight volumes of sermons. 
s.’jgjyAnn. Reg. 82 The Sacrament shall not be administered 
by the preachers, in any part of the connexion, except 
when the whole society is unanimous for it. ci8oi J. 
Bunting in T. P. Bunting Life (1859) I. ix. 139 The 
Preachers and Circuits in our Connexion. 1847 H. Miller 
First Impress, i. (i86i) 5 A prodigiously clever preacher of 
the Neiv Connexion. 1859 T. P. Bunting Life J. Bunting 
L VI. 84 A tribunal . . pronounced that he had separated 
himself from the Methodist Connexion. 

9. The meeting of one means of communication 
(as a railway train or steam-boat) by another at 
an appointed time and place in order to take on 
the passengers. Phr, To rmt in comiexion, to 
make connexions^ etc. 

186a Trollope N. Amer. II. 99 H have got a furlough 
for ten days one soldier said to me. ‘And I have missed 
every connection all through from Washington here. I 
shall have just time to turn round and go back when I get 
home'. Mod. The steamers on the lake run in connexion 
with the trains; and coaches start from Waterhead in con- 
nexion with the steamers. 

10. The phr. in connexion with occurs in most 
of the senses. 

1768 [see 8], 1841 De Quincey Plato's Repub. Wks. 1890 
VI II. 43 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 
feuds that succeeded it. .gave a shock to the civilisation of 
Greece. 1836 Froude Hist. <1858) I. i. 27 Except in 
rare instances, the agricultural labourer held land in con- 
nexion with his house. ^ 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 328 
We may say of Voltaire in connection with history what he 
said of Corneille in connection with tragedy. 1876 T. 
Fowler Induct. LoHc Pref. to Ed, 3 The student is re- 
quested to read this Preface in connexion with Chapter III. 
Mod. In connexion with this subject, it may be remarked, 
etc. 

U. attrib.y as con7Uxion rod. 

1836 Hull 4 " Selby Railw. Act 45 It shall be lawful for 
any proprietor . .to fix all such ropes, chains, connexion rods 
and other matters. 

Connexioual (k^ne-kjanal), a. Also coimec- 
tional. [f. prec. +-AL.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, connexion. 

18. . Worcester cites j&</. ifez'. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Methodist Connexion, 
1838 Min. Wesl. Conf. Q. 23 The Connexional Fund to be 

raised on the occasion of die centenary. 1870 Tyerman Life 
J. Wesley IL iil 613 This was a great connexional effort to 
collect 1 2,000 to defray all the connexional chapel debts. 
1883 Manck. Exmn. 18 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodist 
..body . . has now , , connexional property to the value of 
nearly ^3,000,000 sterling. 

Plence ConxLe'xionallsm, the system of the 
Methodist Connexion in theory and practice. 

x^%DailyNewsoi^E^r.y They [Congregationalists] needed 
more connexionalism and must get out of their extreme 
independence and isolation. 18^ Congregationalisf Feb. 
139 The necessity of something like local connexionalism. 
Connexity (k/ne*ksiti). [a, F. emnexiti^ med. 
L. c(mnexitds'=^c(mnexi0 (Du Cange), f. F. connexe^ 
L. co{n)nexuSf CoNisrEX a. : see -IIY.] 

1. The quality of being connected ; connectedness. 
1603 Florid Montaigne ii. xL (1632) 237 The Peripatetikes 
doe also disavow this connexitie and indissoluble knitting 
together (of the virtues). 1708 Motteux Rabelais ( 1737) V. 
235 The superficial cemnexity of our Heels. x886 A tkenosum j 


31 July 140/t The universal connexity of existence is as 
clear to him as to Dionysius Areopagitus. 
f 2. concr. A thing or matter connected. Obs. 
1643 Treaty w. Spain in C, King Brit. Merck. III. 150 , 1 
grant you the most full and complete Power and most ample 
Commission, as by Law is required and necessary, with their 
Incidencies, Dependencies, Annexities and Connexities. 

t Coiilie*xi*ve, Ct* Obs. [ad. L. co{n)nexw-m 
serving to connect ; f. co{pz]mx~ ppl. stem (see CoK- 

NEX Z/.) + -IVE.] . 

1. Conditional, hypothetical (i e. said of a pro- 
position whose parts or clauses are connected to- 
gether as antecedent and consequent). 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 36 Concluded in a con- 
nexiue or condicionali siliogisme. 1603 A. Wotton 
Pop. A riicles 6 A compound Syllogisme is either Connexiue, 
or Disiunctiue. exfizo A. Hume Brii. Tongue (1865) 33 
The conjunction, .copulative, as and\ connexive, as j/"; dis- 
junctive, or % or discretive, as howbeit. 1723 Watts 
Logic hi. ii. § 5 A connexive Syllogism. This some have 
called copulative; but it does by no means require the 
major to be a copulative nor a compound Proposition. 

2. Conjunctive. 

1643 Milton Tetrach.Hl\.%. 1738 I. 229 Brought in by 
this connexive particle Therfore. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 3x2 Those two kinds of Connexive Particles which 
serve for the contexture of sentence with sentence, are 
called Adverbs and Conjunctions. X776 G. Campbell Philos, 
Rhet.ixZor) II. 363 The general name of Connexive I shall 
apply indiscriminately to them all, 

3. Tending to connect ; connective. 

1776 G- Campbell Rhet. (1801) I. 188 Of all the 
connexive circumstances the most powerful is interest, 
b. Comiexive tissue : = connective tissue, 

1834 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. {c. 1865) II. 12/1 The.. name 
‘connexive tissue ’ has been proposed for it [areolar tissue], 

t Conne^xively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + 

In a connexive manner : a. - Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, vi. 338 In this Microcosme are 
stor’d and layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeal! things with Incorporeall. 1684 Willard Mercy 
Magn. 24 Connexiveiy or hypothetically. 

11 Connexi'vnm. Entom. [L.: see Con*- 
HEXiVE.] The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemipterous insects (bugs). 
188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Connexture, erroneous form of next, 
t €oillie*xiire« Obs. [f. L. co{n)nex- ppl. stem 
(see CONNEX)-k-UEE.] ss CONNEXiOJf. 

161S Acc. Lady^ Jane Grey in Pkenix (1708) IT. 35 Her 
sweet Elocution in scholarlike Connexture and Marriage of 
the best Words and Phrases together. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarch. 11. 70 In such a firm Connexure liiikt. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 229 According to the syntax and 
connexure of our iangviage. 

11 €oil3ie*XllS. [mod.L., f. ppl. stem of co{n)- 
nect^e : see Connex sb., and cf, nextts.1 Binding 
together; a connected whole. 

1867 Lewes Hist, Philos. I. p. Ixxx, Life is the connexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conney, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniacke, obs. form of CoaNAO. 
t Corniictation. Obs,-^ together + 

nietdtidn-em winking, n. of action from nietdre to 
wink: cf. Connive.] ‘A twinkling or winking 
with the eye’ (Bailey 1731 ). 

1674 in Blount 173510 Johnson, In mod. Diets. 

Connie, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniegrea, connigree, etc., var. of Conyger. 
Co’nningy ^bl.shf [f. Con z^.i-b-ingT.] 

1. Obsolete form of Cunning, q.v. (Cf. Con v.'^) 

2. Studying or learning, esf. by repetition; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. See Con t;.! 3 . 
^ [14. . Legenda AureaM. $fv!xPromp, Parv. 90 Conn3rnge 
is of that thou haste lerned the memory or mynde and re- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete. ] 1670 Milton Hist, Eng, 
Wks. 1738 II. 86 By his conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion viii. 419 From infant- 
conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop XXV, The hum of conning over lessons. 1885 Illust, 
Land. News 21 Mar. 307/1 Anxious conning of household 
bills. ' 

Conning, vhl. sbi^, directing the helm. 

See after Con 

Hence Conning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilot-house of an iron- 
\ m conningshield. 

1870 Daily News 31 Aug, 2 A ‘ conning* tower is likewise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vessel will issue his orders during the 
time the ship is under fire. x88i Specif. J. H, Johnson's 
Patent No. 655 The ship . . has in addition to the turrets, 
what I term a conning shield or observation turret. 1884 
Sir E, J. Reed in Confemp. Rev, Nov. 623 [Other shells] 
pierced the conning tower and blew to pieces the admiral 
commanding. 

Conning, 4y, -ness, obs. ff. Cunning, etc. 
Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cony, rabbit. 
Conniption (k/ni-pjsn). U. S. vulgar. Hys- 
teria, hysterical excitement ; //. hysterics. 

^ i860 Bartlett Did. Amer. s. v., ‘ George, if you keep com- 
ing home so late to dinner, I shall have a conniption.* 188® 
Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 25 Aug., Here the bard is sup- 
posed to have gone into ‘ conniptions ' and collapsed. 1889 
New York Tribune 31 Mar. 19/6 The first {ovationl was 
the silly conniption over A1 vary. 

Connivance, -ancy: see Connivence, -enct. 




CONH’OTATB. 


Coaaiv© (k^nsrv), V. [ad. L. cmmve-re (in cl. 
period conwere) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dull or drowsy, shut the eyes to crime or 
wrong, f. con- together + a primitive not 

found, but app. related to nicire to make a sign, 
nictdre to wink, twinkle the eyelids; cf, F. con- 
nwerm ^ 2 imQ sense, i6th c. in Littrd.] 

1. intr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const, arch. 

x6o2 Carew Commaih i8ii) 412 By means of those villains 
..the opinion was so rivetted,.that his Lordship must at 
least connive at it. 1647 Ward SimJ>. Cobler (1843) 9 They 
must connive in some cases, hut may not concede in any. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montague IL xlix. 64 The grand- 
signeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Fielding Mod. Husb. 
Epil, Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive at ; 
The trip’s a trifle— when the frailty’s private. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 1 . 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule, 

•fb. To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently tz/ or Obs. 

1629 Massinger Picture m. ii, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawkins Youih's Behav. (1663) 
To Rdr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style ; for it hath need thereof. 

2. To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with ; to wink at^ be secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

1632 Brome Novella v. Wks. 1873 1 . 162 If you receive the 
Duccats. .pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know. 

Decay C hr. Piety (J.), The licentiousness of inferiours, 
and the remissness of superiours,the one violates and the other 
connives. 4^x720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 
iSx He judges, as all Rome did, that I conniv’d athis death. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass, i. 4 He promised to 
connive. 1840 Macaulay Clive 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them, 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. XV. (1880) 262 The maritime population, .actively con- 
nived at their escape. 

1 3. To wink at (offenders) ; to look at (a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Ohs. 

161X Shaks. Wini. T. iv, iii. 691 Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere conniue at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 
X640 Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) m. I. 53 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. in. v. § 53 Malefactours protected 
by the Citizens of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 Chesterf, Lett. 
21 Aug. (X774) IL 200 You must. renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. 

b. To have a covert understanding with (a per- 
son) ; to take part or co-operate with privily. 

X797 E. M. Lomax in Philanthrope No. 28. 222 He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you. 1831 Scott 
Cast, Dm^. ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 6 
Who acts, connives With God's relations set in time and 
space. 

t4. To shut one’s eyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look at, disregard, leave unnoticed. Obs. 
ff x6« Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 2^ An ancient Law 
..lay long covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes. 

1 5. To remain dormant or inactive. Obs, rare. 
(So in L.) Cf. CoNNivENT 2, 

X667 Milton P. X. x. 624, I suffer them to enter . . and 
conniving seem To gratifie my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
Samson 465 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert, 
f 6. To dispense covertly with. Obs, rare. 

2623 Abp. Williams in Hacket Life 1. 178 Those Statutes 
. .are all. .in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 

f 7. irons. To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offence). Obs. 

c x6o8 Hieron Discov. HyPocr. Ep. Ded., If your Lordship 
shall please . . to conniue my presuming. 1617 — Wks, 
II. 154 So God conniueth many weakenesses in His deare 
children.^ 1643 Milton Divorce Ded. (1851 1 7 Divorces were 
not conniv’d only, but with open eye allow’d of old for hard- 
nesse of heart. 

^ To wink {lit. but with allusion to 

sense i). Obs. nonce-tise. 

1712 Addison Spect. No. 303 T 10 This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously, to shrugup their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with either Eye. 

9 . Nat. Hist. To be CoifNiVENT (q. v.). rare. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bat, 120 Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or even cohering. 

Coxmivence, -ance (k^nai-vens). [a. F. con- 
nivence, or ad. L. co{n)niventia, f. coinSnwmt'em, 
pr. pple. of co{n)mvere : see Connive and -bnce. 
Originally always written -ence (though often 
altered in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connivance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since ^1720. Phillips and Kersey 
(np to 1721) have connivence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance', but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation.] 

1. The action of conniving ; the action of wink- 
ing at, overlooking or ignoring (an offence, fault, 
etc.) ; often implying secret sympathy or approval : 
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tacit permission or sanction; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

x6ii CoTGR., Connivence, a conniuence, or winking at. 
x6ii Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. viii. iii. 384 They dare not . . to 
giue way or conniuence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 
Milton Divorce 11. xiii. (1831) 94 Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it v/ere a 
connivence. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra^Faxardo 1 . 78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xliii, 472 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 1748 Richardson Cla- 
rissa 60 He thought it must have been known 

to be done by his connivance. X856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1:858) II. X. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband’s connivance in her guilt, .is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce, 
b. with pi. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 195 They had . . all 
convenient connivences, and compliances fiom the State, 
1780 Sir H. Croft Abbey of KilkJutmpton (1786) 42 Ihe 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 
e. Const, at, in, with (f to). 

1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. ^ 1627 Lisander ^ Cal. iv, 63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 163X Massinger 
Believe as you list i. ii, What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies. X712 Steele 
Sped. No. 29S F I The same connivance at the Vices. x86o 
W, Collins Worn. White 376 Mrs. Rubelle’s connivance. . 
in the conspiracy. 1886 Morley Ht, Martineau Crit. Misc, 
III. 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States, 

t2. lit. Winking (with allusion to sense i). Obs. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke .. and yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. 1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav.P^. xxvi. 
10 Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3. Nat. Hist. The fact of being Connivent, q. v. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 225 The connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. 

COHuivency (k/n9i*vensi). arch, or Obs. Also 
7 -ancey, -ancy. [ad. L co{n)nwentia : see prec. 
and -ENOY.] 1. == Connivence I. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1. xlvi. 33 They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. x62X Commons* Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1639) 
I. 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will pi-e.ss for a 
Toleration. 1689 Def, Liberty agsi. Tyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity. X876 
Browning Cenciaja X58 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death, 
db. ComX.. at, to. Obs. 

1621 G, Sandys Ovid’s Met. (1640) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt Balzac’s Lett, 185 It hath rather beene a con- 
nivency to the necessity of time. 2689 Mysf. of Iniq, 14 
Obtaining his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

2. Tendency to converge. Obs. 

X69X Ray Creation (jjxeh 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. 

Couuiveut (k^ai-vent), a. [ad. L. co(n)m‘ 
vmt-em, Y^. pple. of co(f^mvere to 
f 1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Obs. 

2642 Rogers Naaman x88 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at offenders ? 2648 Symmons P'Bid, 
Chas. J, 300 Using a connivent lenity. 

1 2 . Dozing, dormant. Obs. rare. Cf. Connive 5. 
1643 Milton Divorce n. iii. (1831) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers. 

3. a. Fhys. Connivent valves (valvulm conni- 
ventes) : circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. vni, 284 Wind, .pent up. . 
makes its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
2778 Anat. Dial. (1785) 2x0 The connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts. [x866 Huxley Phys. 
vi. § 22 (1869) 272 Structures peculiar to the small intestine 
are the valvulas conniventes.} 

b. Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent ; approach- 
ing at the extremity : of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings in certain insects. 

2757 PuLTNEY in Phil. Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
connivent, and at the top bent outwardly. 2794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 203 The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent, 

Conniver (kpnsrvoiX Connive -h -er L] 

One who connives. 

2639 R. Junius Smne Stigm. 825 (T.) Abettors; counsel- 
lors ; consenters ; commenders ; connivers ; concealers. 2652 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 251 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies. 2824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxxvi, I to be- 
come the conniver at low and improper ., connections ! 
2890 Q. Rev, Oct. 543 That . . comes near to an admission 
that he had been a conniver. 

Conniving (k^naiwig), vbl sb. [f. Connive -h 
-ing L] The action of the verb Connive. 

2648 Gillespie Usefull Case {1649^24 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners, 2669 H, 
Stubbe Censure (1672) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a person. 

Conniving,///-^ That connives ; 

in Connivent 3 b, 

2783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill "Wks. IV. 222 In many of 
them, the directors were heartily concurring .. in all, they 


were conniving. 1870 Hooker St^id. Flora 291 Dead-nettle 
. .Anthers conniving in pairs ; cells diverging. 

Oonnix : see Connex. 

Connixation, A humorous formation on L. 
nix snow, after conflagration. 

276a H. Walpole Corr. (1837) IL clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

t Co'UllOgJlp “Och, Obs. [perh. Gael. 
conach murrain in cattle.] Some kind of disease. 

<2x605 Montgomerie Flyting 300 The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald, The cords and the cout- 
euiil, the claisps and the cleiks. 

II Oosi3aoissa*IlCe. Obs. [F. conmissance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connoisseur was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio\ Connoissance, a solid and critical 
Judgment in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 2756 Amory Btmcle (17701 II. 170 A great 
master on the fidale, and very knowing in connoissance. 
2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue’s Amcd. Paint. (1786) IV. 33 
Being in search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it connoissance ; but that word has not 
obtained possession as connoissetcr has. 2860 G. A. Sala 
in Cqrnh. Ma§. I. 565 Pope [’/Prior] even proposed to found 
a .science of picture-tasting, and to call it ‘ connoissance’. 

11 ConnoisSeiLr (kijn^sSr, kpiisiuo-i). [F. con- 
noisseur, former spelling of connoisseur :—OY. 
conoiseor '.—X j. cogndscitdr-ein, agent-n. from cognb- 
scere ; see Cognosce,] 

f 1. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Obs. 
2732 Berkeley A Iciphr. v. § 27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature : but the former of these, by Connoissem^s, 
is always understood to mean nothing but Fashion, a 2734 
North Lives (1826', By his Perpetual inquisitiveness.. he 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences- 
2. spec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

2714 M andeville Fable of Bees (1723^ 374 There are Parties 
among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in their e.steem. 
2729 J. Richardson (title) Two Discourses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges, a 2764 Lloyd 
Cit’s C. Box Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 44 Blest age 1 when all men 
may procure. The title of a Connoisseur. <2x839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 13 Now impudent, and now demure. Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals. 

b. iransf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste {e.g, of wines, delicacies, etc.). 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 192 The cyder made from 
[the crab apple] is admired by connoisiseurs. 2838 Lyttom 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 2883 
G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flo%u 1 . 46 Looked, .as a connoisseur does 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Connoisseu-r v. {nonce-wd.) 
a 2828 Blake in Gilchrist Life (x88o) I. 259 Every man *, 
who has not been connoisseured out of his senses, 

CoimoissenTsliip. [f- prec. + -ship.] 

1 . The idle or part of a connoisseur ; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 
the sphere or realm of connoisseurs. 

^ 2749 Fielding Tom Jones xiii. v, Connoisseurship, paint. 
in.g, music, statuary. 2780 Mrs. Thrale Let. to Johnson 
28^ Apr. in Boswell, This moraing it was all connoisseur, 
ship ; we went to see some pictures. 2845 Blackw. Mag. 
LVIII. 152 Commending In Connoisseurship’s jargon quaint 
and cold. ^ 2865 Reader 29 Apr. 478/2 At that time con- 
noisseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy. 

2. The quality of being a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) IV. xxxili. 234 To see 
my Lord, .showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring Wife. 2878 Black Green Past, xxxii. 237 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseurship, 
aiirib. 2792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonsir. Wks. 2794 
HI. 103 Squinting with connoisseurship glances, 
b. humorously as a personal title. 

2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy (2802) IV. vii. 61 Which [picture) 
your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined, 
2828 Byron CA Har. iv. liii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of Conner, name of a fish, 
t Con-slO’tar. Sc. Obs. [a. obs. F. connotaire, 
l6th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

2620 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 128 Documents and in- 
struments in the hands of the con-notars, c 2817 Hogg 'Tales 
4 r Sk. III. 98, I would rather trust myself to the mercy 

of God than to that of these d d connoters at any time. 

t Connotate, t}. Obs. [f. connotdt-, ppl. stem 
of med.L. connotdre : see Connote.] 

1 . Z/'tzwj’. = Connote i. 

2596 Bell Surv. Popery 1. 111. iv, 101 They connotate 490 
yeares. 2609 — Theoph. Remig. 124 'I'he inward man 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 
<^2679 T. Goodwin Wks. III. i. 256 (R.) His repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. xByj J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos. 51 ’Tis impossible to conceive Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositura. 

2. Of things or facts ; —Connote 2. 

I 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xl, 519 Law and Punishment 
being Relatives, and mutually connotating each the other, 
j a x66o Hammond (J.lj God’s foreseeing doth not include or 
connotate predetermining, any more than I decree with my 
I intellect. 


COHK*IVB, 


CONHOTATB, 


Conaaive (k/nsi’v), [ad. L. cmnrve-re (in cl. 
period conwere) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dull or drowsy, shut the eyes to crime or 
wrong, f. €on’‘ together -f a primitive ^mvere not 
found, but app. related to nk^e to make a sign, 
nktare to wink, twinkle the eyelids ; cf* F. con- 
niverm same sense, i6th c. in Littrd.] 

1 . intr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const. arch, 

1602 Carew CortiwallKxZfi) 412 By means of those villains 
..the opinion was so rivetted.. that his Lordship must at 
least connive at it. 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler (1843) 9 They 
must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 
iyi8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlix. 64 The grand- 
signeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Fielding Mod. Husb. 
Epil, Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive at ; 
The trip's a trifle—when the frailty's private. 1848 Macau- 
lay Mist. Eng. I. 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midahle, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

f b. To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently at or on. Obs. 

1629 Massinger Picture in. ii. Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 
To Rdr,, Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style ; for it hath need thereof. 

2 . To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with ; to wink at^ be secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

1632 Brqme Novella, v. Wks. 1873 L 162 If you receive the 
Duccats. .pray bring our shares, Y^ee all connive you know. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), The licentiousness of inferiours, 
and the remissness of superiours, the one violates and the other 
connives, a ijzo Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (17531 II. 
151 He judges, as all Rome did, that I conniv’d at his death. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. i. 4 He promised to 
connive. 1840 Macaulay Ckve 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. XV, (1880) 262 The maritime population, .actively con- 
nived at their escape. 

1 3 , To wink at (offenders) ; to look at (a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Ohs. 

rdii Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 691 Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere conniue at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 

Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (16^2) ni. 1 . 53 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. m. v. § 53 Malefactours protected 
by tbe Citizens of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. 
21 Aug. (1774) II. 200Y0U must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. ^ 

b. To have a covert understanding with (a per- 
son') ; to take part or co-operate with privily. 

1797 E. M. Lomax in Philanthrope No. 28. 222 He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you. 1831 Scott 
Ce^i. Danf. ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? 1850 Mbs. Browning I. 6 

Who acts, connives With God’s relations set in time and 
space. 

1 4 . To shut one’s eyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look at, disregard, leave unnoticed. Obs. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 An ancient Law 
..lay Tong covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes, 
f 5 . To remain dormant or inactive. Obs. rare. 
(So in L.) Cf. CoNNivBNT 2. 

1667 Milton P. Z. x.624, I suffer them to enter .. and 
conniving seem To gratifie ray scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
Samson 465 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert. 

1 6 . To dispense covertly with. Obs. rare. 

1623 Abp._ Williams in Hacket Life i. 178 Those Statutes 
. .are all . .in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 

t 7 . trans. To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offencel. Obs. 

c 1608 Hieron Discov. HyPocr. Ep. Ded., If your Lordship 
shall please ., to conniue my presuming. 16x7 — Wks. 
II, X54 So God conniueth many weakenesses in His deare 
children.^ 1643 Milton Divorce Ded, (1851 ' 7 Divorces were 
not conniv’d only, but with open eye allow’d of old for hard- 
n esse of heart, 

t 8. intr. To wink {lit. but with allusion to 
sense i). Obs. nonce-use. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 305 f 10 This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously,^ to shrug up their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with either Eye. 

9 , Nat. Hist. To be Connivent (q.v,). rare. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Boi. 120 Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or even cohering. 

Connivence, -ance (k^nsi- vens). [a. F. con- 
nivence, or ad. L. co{n)mvmtia, f, co(n')ntvent-em, 
pr. pple. of co(n)nTvere : see Connive and -encb. 
Originally always written -ence (though often 
altered in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connivance before 1689, 

has prevailed since ^1720. Phillips and Kersey 
(up to 1721) have connivence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation.] 

1. The action of conniving ; the action of wink- 
ing at, overlooking or ignoring (an offence, fault, 
etc.) j often implying secret sympathy or approval : 
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tacit permission or sanction ; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

161X Cotgr., Connivence, sl conniuence, or winking at. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, viii. iii. 384 They dare not . . to 
giue way or conniuence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 
Milton Divorce ii. xiii. (1851) 94 Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it v/ere a 
connivence. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. 1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. xliii. 472 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 1748 Richardson Cla- 
Wrj<*(i8ii)IILvii. 60 He thought it must have been known 
to be done by his connivance. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. X. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband’s connivance in her guilt, .is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce, 
b. with//, 

X641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ni. 195 They had . . all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1780 Sir H. Croft Abbey of Kilkhampt on (1786) 42 The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 
e. Const, at, in. with to). 
x6i4 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty, 1627 Lisander <5* Cal. iv. 63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 1631 Massingicr 
Believe as you list i, ii, What defence Can you alieage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 29S ? X The same connivance at the Vices, i860 
W Collins Worn. White 376 Mrs. Rubelle’s connivance., 
in the conspiracy. 1886 Morley Ht. Martineati Crit. Misc. 
III. 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. 

J* 2 , lit. Winking (with allusion to sense i). Obs. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke . . and yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. 1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 
10 Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3. Nat. Hist, The fact of being Connivent, q. v. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 225 The connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. 

Oonnivency (k^nai-vensi). arch, or Ohs. Also 
7 -aneey, -ancy. [ad. L co{n)mventia ; see prec. 
and -ENOY.] 1. « Connivence i. 

1600 Holland Livy i. xlvi. 33 'They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. 1621 Commons* Petit, in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) 
I. 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. Def. Liberty agsi. 30 Chastised 

for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity. 1876 
Browning Cenciaja 158 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death. 

+ b. Const, at, to. Obs. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovidls Met. (1640) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt Balzac's Lett. 185 It hath rather beene a con- 
nivency to the necessity of time. x68^ Myst. of Iniq. 14 
Obtaining his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

1 2 . Tendency to converge. Obs. 

X69X Ray Creation (1714) 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. 

Connivent (k^ri-venC), a. [ad. L. co(n)ni- 
vdiLem, pr. pple. of co(n)nwere to Connive.] 

■f 1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 188 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at offenders ? 1648 Symmons P'ind. 
Chas. 1 , 300 Using a connivent lenity. 

1 2. Dozing, dormant, Obs. rare. Cf. Connive 5 . 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. iii. (1851) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers, 

3. a. Phys. Connivent valves (valvules conni- 
ventes) : circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. viii. 284 Wind, .pent up. . 
makes its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
1778 A-nat. Dial. (1785)210 The connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts, [1866 Huxley Php. 
vi. § 22 (1869) Structures peculiar to the small intestine 
are the valvules conniventes.\ 

b. Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent ; approach- 
ing at the extremity : of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings in certain insects. 

1757 PuLTNEY in PhiL Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
connivent, and at the top bent outwardly. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. N\. 203 The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent. 

Conniver (k^norvsj). [f. Connive + -er i.] 
One who connives. 

1639 R. Junius Sinne Stigm. 825 (T.) Abettors ; counsel- 
lors ; consenters ; commenders ; connivers ; concealers. 1651 
Baxter Bapt. 151 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies, 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxxvi, / to be- 
come . . the conniver at low and improper . , connections ! 
1890 Q. Rev. Oct. 543 That . . comes near to an admission 
that be had been a conniver, 

GouuiYing (k^nsiwig), vM. sb. [f. Connive 4- 
-iNoh] The action of the verb Connive. 

1648 Giliespie Usefull Case (1649^24 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners. 1669 H. 
Stubbe Censure (1671) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a person. 

Conmi'xriiig, ///. a [-iNGa.] That connives ; 
in Nat, Hist. = Connivent 3 b. 

1783 Burke .S/. E. India if*/? Wks. IV. 112 In many of 
them, the directors were heartily concurring . . in all, they 


were conniving. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 291 Dead-nettle 
. .Anthers conniving in pairs ; cells diverging. 

Connix : see Connex. 

Coimixation. A humorous formation on L. 
nix snow, after conflagration. 

1762 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) Ih clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

t€o*miOg_k, Obs. [perh. Gael. 

conach murrain in cattle.] Some kind of disease. 

«x6os Montgomerie Flytingypo The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald. The cords and the cout- 
euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

I! Conaioissa’lice. Obs. [F. conmissance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connoisseur was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Conmissance, a solid and critical 
Judgment in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 1756 Amory Btmcle (17701 II. 170 A great 
master on the fiddle, and very knowing in connoissance. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 33 
Being in .search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it connoissance ; but that word has not 
obtained possession as cottnoisseur has. i860 G. A. Sala 
in Cornh. Mag. 1 . 565 Pope [? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call it ‘connoissance’. 

il Connoisseur \konesov, k^^nisiu®-!). [F. con- 
noisseur, former spelling of connaisseurz—OF. 
conoiseorz—lj.cogndscitor-efn, agent-n. from 
sccre ; see Cognosce.] 

Tl. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Obs. 

1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature : but the former of these, by Connoisseurs, 
is always understood to mean nothing hut Fashion, a 1734 
North Lives (1826), By his Perpetual inquisitiveness.. he 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences. 

2 . Spec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

1714 M ANDEViLLE Fable of Bees (1723} 374 There are Parties 
among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in their e.steem. 
1719 J. Richardson {title) Two Discourses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges, a 1764 Lloyd 
Cii's C. Box Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 44 Blest age ! when all men 
may procure, The title 01 a Connoisseur, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864^ IL 13 Now impudent, and now demure, Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatiTcals. 

b. transf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste (e.g. of wines, delicacies, et c.). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 192 The cyder made from 
[the crab apple] is admired by connoisseurs. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 1883 
G. Lloyd Ebb Sf Flcnu L 46 Looked, .as a connoisseur does 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Connoisseu’r v. (nonce-wd.) 
a 1828 Blake in Gilchrist Life (xS8o) I. 259 Every man 
who has not been connoisseured out of his senses. 

Connoissen'rsM^. [f. prec. + -ship.] 

1. The r 61 e or part of a connoisseur ; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 
the sphere or realm of connoisseurs. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xin. v, Connoisseurship, paint- 
ing, music, statuary. 1780 Mrs. Thrale Lei. to Johnson 
aS Apr. in Boswell, This morning it was all connoisseur- 
ship ; we went to see some pictures, 184^ Blctckw. Mag, 
LVIII. 152 Commending In Connoisseurship’s jargon quaint 
and cold. 1865 Reader 29 Apr. 478/2 At that time con- 
noisseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy, 

2. The quality of being a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) IV. xxxiii. 234 To see 
my Lord, .showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring Wife. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii. 257 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseurship. 

atirib, 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. 1794 
III. 103 Squinting with connoisseurship glances, 
b. as a personal title. 

176X Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. vii. 61 Which [picture! 
your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined. 
1818 Byron Ck. Har. iv. liii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of Conner, name of a fish, 
t Con-no’tair. Sc. Obs. [a. obs. F. connoiaire, 
i6th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

1620 W. Scot ApoL Narr. (1846) 128 Documents and in- 
struments in the hands of the con-notars. Tales 

^ Sk. III. 98, I would rather trust myself to the mercy 
of God than to that of these d -d connoters at any time. 

t Connotate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem 

of med.L. connotare : see Connote.] 

1. = Connote I. 

1396 Bell Surv. Popery i. in. iv, loi They connotate 490 
yeares. 1609 — Tkeopk, ^ Remig. 124 The inward man 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 

: 42x679 T. Goodwin Wks. III. 1. 256 (R.) His repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. 1697 J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos. 51 'Tis impossible to conceive Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositum. 

2. Of things or facts ; = Connote 2. 

X640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xl. 519 Law and Punishment 
being Relatives, and mutually connotating each the other. 
a 1660 Hammond (J.)y God’s foreseeing doth not include or 
connotate predetermining, any more than I decree with my 
intellect. 


CONIJrOTATE. 
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COHOCUE-EUS. 


t CoMLiaotatej \jxd. mtdi.'L. cmnotdt-us 

pa. pple. : see above.] A meaning or thing con- 
notated. 

3:697 J. Sergeant Solid FMhs. 74 Repeating still the same 
former Notion with the Connotate of Foreknown. Ibid, 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, with a Connotate 
annext. 

CoilHOtatiosi -Jan), [ad. med.L. con- 

notdiidn-em^ n. of action f. connotate : so in Fr.] ! 

1. The signifying in addition ; inclusion of some- ; 

thing in the meaning of a word besides what it ’ 
primarily denotes ; implication. | 

1533 More Con/ut. Tindaleyiksi. 4x7/1 This woorde con- 
gregacyon didde neuer signifie the noumber of christen 
people, as christen people, with a connotacyon or con- 
sideracion of theyr fayth or chrystendome. a 1617 Bayne 
On E^h. (1643) 3i4_ When the words of knowledge do to- | 
gether by connotation imply affection, much more do the 
words of beleefe. 1676 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 298 That 
which formal sin adds oyer and above to material . . is the 
Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will, , 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 404 The Lamb, which ! 
signifies the Person of Christ, though it may be with a Con- j 
notation of his Church, his Body. 1829 J as. Mill Hum. \ 
Mind (1878) I. ix. 313 If we could suppose qualis to have 
been used without any connotation of ialis. 

b. That which, is implied in a word in addition i 
to its essential or primary meaning. 

1867 Lewes /fzV/. Philos. H.6 The very word heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in all times borne an 
opprobrious connotation. 1877 Athenmum 21 July, That 
adjective [tm-english] possesses a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary connotation. 

2. Logic, t a. With the earlier logicians : The 
subject ‘ connoted ’ by a term which signifies (or 
* notes ’) an attribute or group of attributes Obs, 
b. With J. S. Mill and later logicians: The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes connoted by a term. 
(See Connote 4.) Hence, c. In non -technical 
use : The sum of what a word implies or means ; 
meaning. 

1662 Stillingfl. Power Excommun. 14 But this Christian 
society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians. 1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) I. ix. 
299, I shall find much convenience in using the term nota- 
tion to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such words, the term co 7 inotaiion to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
principal meaning. 1846 J. S. Mill Logic 1. v. § 2 Hobbes. . 
bestowed little or no attention u^on the connotation of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
they denote. 1:865 2 Sept. 295 Phrases to which no 

definite meaning, or, more technically speaking, no fixed con- 
notation, is attached. 1875 Poste Gaius iv, (ed. 2) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic v. (1880) 
39 The intension of a term is synonymous with its compre- 
hension, or connotation, or depth. 1887 Fowler Deductive 
Logic V. 37 A definition is an exposition of the connotation 
of a term. Ibid, ii. 19. 

f 3. (?) A mutual relation. Obs. Cf. Connotate 2. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. vi. 123 By reason of the 
coexistence of one thing with another there ariseth a various 
relation or connotation between them. 

1 4. Signification in combination, Consignifica- 
TioN. Cf. Connote 3. Obs. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 321 Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me. .that it had no meaning of its own, 
but only a connotation or consignification, 

Consiotative (k/n^u-tativ), a. [ad. med,L. 
connotattV'US, f. connotdt-.^ ppl. stem of connotare 
to Connote. 

Nomen connoiaHvumyiertninus connoiaiivtts'wo.r^ used by 
Occam a 1347 ; ‘ Nomen autem connotativum est illud quod 
significat aliquid primario et aliquid secundario' (Prantl 

111.364).] 

1. Having tbe quality of connoting ; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implied 
signification. 

1614SELDEN Titles Hon. 126 Album, although In a formall 
signification of the thing designd it expresse a certain Ens 
per se, yet. .the formal! and materiall or connotatiue signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it’s Ens per accidens. c 1630 Jackson Creed 
v.xiii.Wks. IV. 95 Which definition. .is not essential hut 
causal or connotative. 1:638 Ibid. IX. xiii. Wks. VIII. 263 
Collateral or connotative imprecations of divine power. 
X846 Greece I. 479 The word my the. .signified 

simply a statement or current narrative, without any con- 
notative implication either of truth or falsehood. x866 J. 
H. Newman Pusey 14 Secondary, symbolical, connota- 
tive senses of Scripture. 

2. Logic. Connotative term : according to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word which, while it denotes 
(or is predicated of) a subject, also connotes or 
indicates its attributes. 

In the scholastic and later logic a connotative, as distin- 
guished from an absolute, term was one which primarily 
signified an attribute and secondarily a subject. In the 
logic of J. S. Mill this usage is inverted ; the subject is 
‘ denoted the attribute * connoted *. Later still, the terms 
* denotation ’ and ‘ connotation ’ have been used in a sense 
synonymous with logical ‘extension* and ‘intension* (cf. 
quot. 1876 in Connotation 2, and Fowler Deduct. Logic ii. 
(1887) 19). 

X829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1878) I. ix. 306 Friend Is a 
concrete, connotative term . . Its connotation is dropped by 
another mark, the syllable -ship ; thus friendship.^ 1846 J. S. 
Mill Logic i. ii. § 5 A connotative term is one which denotes 
a subject and implies an attribute. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. II. VI. vi. 60 The subject and predicate of the major 
premiss are connotative terms. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Log. 
> 11 . 19 In the scholastic logic, what I have called attributives 


[i. e. adjectives and participles used adjectivelyl are alone 
recognised as connotative terms. 

Coaxnotatively (k^n^u'tativli), adv. [f. prec. 

4- -LY -.] In a connotative manner. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 110 In Attributive Judgments the 
Predicate is actually thought only Connotatively. 

Connote (k^n<?u-t), v. [ad. med.L. connotd~re \ 
to mark along with, to mark (a thing) with or in 
addition to (another), f, L. con- together with + 
notdre to mark, to Note. 

The Latin word was in common use in mediaeval logic: 
app. first, according to Prantl, in Duns Scotus, and fre- 
quently in Occam, and so onwards in the terminology of 
the schools ; thence it passed into English literary use ; 
but its use as an English technical term of logic is recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

<2x300 Duns Scotus (in Prantl III, 134, note 598) Tara 
secundum significatum quam secundum connotatum, a 1347 
Occam {ibid. 364 n. 829', Quaedam sunt synonyma, quia 
simpliciter idem significant et connotant. x6S7 Heereboro 
'Epfj.r}veia Logica{t6So) X51 Ideoque [vox concretaj illud 
conslgnificat seu connotat ; ut Justus significat justitiam, 
sed quae concernit et connotat hominem in quo est. ] 

1. tra7zs. To signify secondarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning. 

1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 271 ‘O o<^k 6 apyatoo connoting 
the Roman Empire as well as the Devil. 1693 South Serm. 
(1717) III. 434 Good . . over and above the bare Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain sutableness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing. 1873 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
II. 389 Deism., connotes along with natural religion a 
negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revelation. 

2. Of things or facts : To imply or involve as a 
consequence, condition, or accompaniment. 

a x6ss Vines Lords Supp, (1677) 160 A practical remem- 
brance which connotes affections fruitful effect, a 1677 
Barrow Sertn. (1810) 1 . 128 This faith doth not only denote 
precisely .. such opinions and persuasions .. but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as . . are naturally con- 
sequent upon them. 1757 Wesley Wks. (1872) IX. 243 But 
‘punishment always connotes guilt*. It always connotes 
sin and suffering; and here are both. 1867 Sat. Rev. 

7 Dec. 719/1 A luxury which connotes a high condition of 
intellect and character, but still a luxur^L 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. xxi. 376 The descent of snow m one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another locality. 
t3. To combine in signifying (something); to 
mean in combination. Obs. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley (1708) I. 305 The cypher, which 
has no value of itself, and only serves (if I may use the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) to connote and consignify, and to 
change the value of figures. 1805 Ibid. (1815) II. 437 Some 
Grammarians have said that an Adjective only connotes, 
and means nothing by itself. 

4. Logic. (Of a term.) fa. "With the earlier 
logicians : To imply or indicate the subject in 
which an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or ‘noting * the attribute itself, Obs. b. With 
J. S. Mill : To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predicated of) 
the subject. 

As to the change of use, see note to Connotative temn, 
and cf. quot, 1829 with Heerebord above. 

1829 Jas. Mill H um. Mind (1878; I. i. § 5. 34 White, in 

the phrase white horse, denotes two things, the colour and 
the horse; but it denotes the colour primarily, the horse 
secondarily. We shall find it very convenient to say. .that 
it notes the primary, connotes the secondary signification. 
1846 J. S. Mill Logic i. ii. § 5 The word white, denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute of whiteness. Ibid., The name, .is said to signify 
the subjects directly, attributes indirectly', it denotes 
the .subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, or as we 
shall say henceforth, connotes, the attributes. It is a con- 
notative name. Ibid., Whenever the names given to objects 
convey any information, that is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote. 1887 Fowler De- 
duct. Logic iL 19 A term may be said to denote or desig- 
nate individuals, to connote or mean attributes or groups of 
attributes. 

b. Hence, in general, non- technical use : To 
imply, include in its signification, convey to the 
mind or mean in actual use and application. 
(Often loosely used.) 

X865 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 216 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctrine connotes without believing the 
doctrine. 1867 Lewes Hist, Philos. I. Introd, 64 The 
terms * three and three ’ and ‘ .six ’ denote the same relations, 
connote different ideas. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 148 
It is Christianity alone which breathed into it all that it 
connotes. *875 Poste^ Gaius, 1. (ed. 2) 45 Characters 
which the name is not intended to connote. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul i. 43X The word [Council] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. 

Hence Connoted///, a. 

1829 Jas. Mill Mind (1878) I. ix. 300 It is often 

highly convenient to drop the connotation ; that is, to leave 
out the connoted cluster. 

Connotive (k^^u-tiv), a. rare. « Connotative. 

In mod. Diets. 

Connownt, obs. f. Covenant. 

ConniLbiai (k^ni^^bial), a. [ad. L. co(n)nu- 
bidl-isy i. co{n)nubium marriage, wedlock, fi con- 
togQt\\&r nilb-^e to marry : see Nuptial.] 

1. Of or pertaining to marriage, or the married 
state ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr . 2667 Milton P , L . iv. 743 The 


Rites Mysterious of connubial Love. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 18 p 4 Of my friends who have been least successful in 
connubial contracts. 1770 Goldsu. Des. Vill, A,oe, Kind 
connubial tenderness. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 
38/1 The ladies must also have reached a discreet age, be- 
fore they enter the connubial state. 

2. tram/, a. Married, wedded ; also^^. b. Per- 
taining to a husband or wife, conjugal, { humor otts.') 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 789 Connubial vines o’ertop the 
larch they climb. <2x845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Ld. Thou- 
louse, Provoking from connubial toes a hint. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth, Lofid. 6g Originally, no schism at all seems 
to have been contemplated by the connubial Evangelist. 

Hence Conani'bialisiii {noztee-wd.), the married 
state. Coxniu'Malize v. intr. \humorous^, to enter 
the married state, to marry. Coimu.'bially 
i8ij.8 Tail's Mag. XV. 310 The glittering temple of con- 
nubialism. x868 Contemp. Rev. VII. 224 In the flurry of 
incipient connubialism. 1870 H. Rowley Gamosa- 

gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the use of parties about to 
Connubialize. 1884 W. S. Gilbert Mikado, Unless con- 
nubially linked. 

Connubialitiir (kpuL/bigsditi). [f. as prec. +■ 
-ITY.] Connubial state or condition ; the practice 
or right of marrying ; (with //.) any action charac- 
teristic of the manned state. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xx, ‘Think, sir*, replied Mr, Weller; 
‘why, I think he’s the wictira o’ connubiality *. 1838 — 
Nich. Nick. xHi, Some slight connubialities which had 
begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie.^ 1884 
Mall G. 2 Oct. 2/2 The connubiality of the Anglican clergy. 

Connxibiate (k^ni27'bi^it), v. nonce-wd. [f. 
L. + -ATE 3 .] To get married. 

^ X814 Byron to Moore 9 Apr., I will connuhiate and 
join you. 

t Conmidate, v. Ohs.—^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
cozznuddre to bare, uncover.] 

X623 Cockeram, Connudate, to strip naked. X721 Bailey. 

C02inu*merate, V. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connumerdre to reckon together, f. con- + numerdre 
to count.] trans. To reckon or count together. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. (1837) I, 24 Not to be con- 
numerated or reckoned together with those. x8o5 T. T aylor 
Misc. (1820) 13 The actions are frauds and stratagems, 
which he connumerates with casualties. 

CoB.niimera‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec. ; 
see -ATTON.] Reckoning or numbering together. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. ix. 126 The Induction 
or connumeration of other annimalls conjoyned herewith, 
x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. xvL x88 We must instance 
these latter in the connumeration of the former. X790 
PoRSON Lett, to Travis 225 Insisting upon the connumera- 
tion of the three persons. 

Co*nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. ff. Cog- 
nizable, etc, 

R. Coke Cri. <§• State Eng. 1 . 391 Causes Connusable 
at Common Law, 

t Connutri-tio-QS, . Obs.-^ App. only a Dic- 
tionary word, originating in an erroneous adapt- 
ation (after nutritious) of med.L. connutritus, 
rendering having been nourishecl 

together, used by Hippocrates in conjunction with 
h}j,Tre<pvKLs having been inborn, congenitus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of connutritious, 
if in use, would be ‘ conjointly nutritious ’ ; cf. the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smart.) 

X656 Blount Glossogr., ConnutHtious {ponnuirituds, that 
hath the same nourishment, or bringing up. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Connutritious is that which becomes habitual to a 
Person from his particular Nourishment, or.. had its first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nurse, etc, 1846 
Smart Supp., Connutritious, nutritious by the force of 
habit, 1847 Craig, Connutricious, nourishing together. 

Conny, north. Eng. dial. f. Canny. 

Conny, connyg, connyuge, obs. ff. Cony. 
Connygree, connyugere, var. of Conygee 
Obs..f rabbit-warren. 

Connyngliede : see Cunnin( 3 ihei 3E Obs., skill, 
knowingness. 

COBOCarp (k^um^kaip). [ =* mod.L. com- 
carpium, f. Gr. cone + /ca/nros fruit.] ‘A 

fruit consisting of a collection of carpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry* {Treas. 
Bof. 1866). So Conoca-rpous ‘ having conical 
fruit * {Sfd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Conocunetis (kJ«m?ikiz7*n/iJus). Ceom. [f. L. 
edn-us Cone + cuneus wedge.] A surface generated 
by a straight line which eonstantly intersects a 
fixed straight line at right angles, and also con- 
stantly passes through the circumference of a 
fixed circle ; i. e. a figure with a circular base like 
a cone, but having instead of an apex a ridge or 
edge like a wedge. 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in 1662. In, 
his definition the name is applied to one quarter of the whole 
solid, formed by two sections, parallel and at right angles, 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth of the 
curved surface, and three plane surfaces, one a quadrant of 
the circular base. 

166a Wallis Lett, to Sir R. Murray Apr. 7 Solidum sic 
terminatum^ vocamus Conoesmeum. i6l^ — transL, I thought 
fit to give it the name of Cono-Cuneus, as having the base 
of a Cone, and the vertex of a Cuneus. 1862 SAiMOtxGeonu 
of 3 Dim. § 384 Ex. I The equation of the right conoid 
passing through the axis of z and through a plane curve . . 
Wallis’s cono-cuneus is when the fixed curve is a circle, 
1869 B. Price Infin. Calc. I. 538 Ex. 2. 
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■ Cottodosit (ktfu'n^pnt). Palstont, [mod. f. Gr. 
Hmo$ cone + oSoi'r- tooth.] A small conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 
ancient strata, and at first snpposed to be a tooth of 
a cyclostonaons fish ; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

1859 Owen in Encycl. Brit XVII. 116/1 The writer finds 
no form of ^ine, denticle, or booklet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conodonts ; and concludes that they have most 
analoCT with the spines . . of naked Molluscs or Annelides. 
187* XiCHOLSON II. 122 Much difficulty was 

felt by scientific men in accepting Pander’s view that the 
were the teeth of fishes. 

i Conoid (k^*i'noid), a, and [mod. ad. Gr. ttm- 
cone-shaped, KCDPoetdh a conoid : see -oiD.] 

A. a^^'. Approaching a cone in shape ; more or 
less conical in shape. 

Conoid hody '. the pineal gland {^yd. Soc. Lexiy. Conoid 
ligament X the posterior fasciculus of the coraco- clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the conoid tnb/p'cle^ at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conoid 
: canine teeth. 

1668 PML Tram. III. 666 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain to a Conoid figure, within the same Circum- 
ference. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott in 1772, 293 Two large 
conoid cairns. i8a8 Stark Blem, Nat. Hist. II. 42 Shell 
turreted or conoid. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. II. 155/1 
The insertion of the - . conoid . . ligaments. 
sb. 

\T Geom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a conicoid of 
revolution a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often excluded). This 
is the /cmvoetSey of Archimedes. 

[1656 Hobbes 6 Lessons v. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 Tour com- 
parison of the sphere and conoeides, so far holds good.] 
42x664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 34 
Concerning the parabolical conoids. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Diet I. 327 In the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that made by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. 1807 — Cotersa Math. 11 . 
274 A diving bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid. 
X872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xii. 164 The [zodiacal] light 
exhibits usually the figure of an oblique conoid. 

t b. Seequot. Obs. 

1730-6 Bailey < folio), Comid (with Geomet.), a solid Body 
resembling a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect 
Circle, it has for its Base an Ellipsis or some other Curve 
approaching thereto. 

c, A surface generated by a straight line which 
continues parallel to a fixed plane, and passes 
through a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. CoKoeVNEVS. 

This sense occurs in Fr. conolde in 1774, and perh. earlier; 
it is that now usual in Solid Geometry. 

186a Salmon Geom. 0/ ^ Dim. (1874) § 448 Surfaces gene- 
rated by lines parallel to a fixed plane. This is a family of 
surfaces which includes conoids as a particular case. § 4^0 
Surfaces generated by lines which meet a fixed axis. This 
class also includes the family of conoids. _ 1865 Aldis Solid 
Geom. § 144 If the fixed line be perpendicular to the fixed 
plane, .the surface is called a right conoid. 

2 - m gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, esp, one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 
base to the vertex are curved instead of straight. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Tram, LXXXIII. ’j6 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
metal, i8« Ure Philos. Mamif. 367 To back off the 
spiral-coil from^ the tip of the spindle, and then wind the 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. x8^ Proctor in Daily 
News 25 Nov., The conoid used in ordinary rifle practice. . 
passes much more freely through the air, point first, than 
an ordinary .spherical bullet, x88z Sladen in y^l. Linn. 
Sac. XVI. 236 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
into a sharp conoid. 

8 . Anat. The pineal gland ; *= Conoid body : see A. 

1838 in Webster. 

Colloidal (k^moi’dal), a, [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid (in its various senses). 

Conoidal emgs (in Oj>tics}, the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular points or conical points of the 
wave-surface. 

xSjx Digges Pantotn. iv. Pref. Tj, Not onely . .Theorems of 
spheral! solides, but also of Conoydall, Parabollical, Hyper- 
bollical, and Ellepseycal circumscribed and inscribed bodies. 
1837 Babbage Bridgw, Treat, viii. 103 The curve surface 
..had four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
sequently, an infinite number of tangent planes. 1863 Alois 
Solid Geom. § 144 A conoidal surface is a surface generated 
bj^ a straight line which always meets a fixed straight line, 
is parallel to a fixed plane, and meets a fixed curve, 

2 . in gen. use. Approaching in shape to a cone ; 
nearly but not exactly conical. 

1741 Monro Anai. fed. 3) 25 The Figure.. is .somewhat 
conoidal. 1843 H. Miller 0. R. Sandst. xi. (ed. 2) 233 
Conoidal hills, bare of soil. 1863 Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 
10/2 The new musket, adapted to conoidal shot. 

Hence Couoi'dally adv. 

Conoi'dic, a. rare “* ®. [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 

X828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

CoHOrdical, a. rare-^. ^ prec. 

*755 In Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Contoi'dicaTIy conoidally. 

i 885 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 448 A conoidically ended, long, 
cylindrical navigable [balloon]. 

Conoido- (k<3noi*d£>), combining form of Conoid, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, and express- 
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ing modification towards the conical form, as in 
comidoNiemisphericalf -rotundate. (Cf. Contco-.) 

1848 Dana Zoopk. 4x5 Calicles . . conoido-hemispherical. 
Ibid. 290 Small, orbicular, high conoido-rotundate. 

Conoissaunce, obs. f. Cognizance. 

Co-nominee : see Co- prefix 3. 

Conormal (k<?np-jmal), a. Math. [f. Co- + 
Noemal.] Having common normals. 

11 Conoscente (k<?nt»Je*nt?). Also 8 conn-. 

PI -ti (-U'). [Ital] = Cognoscente, q.v. 

1:766 R. Griffith Lett. hetw.Henry ^ Fr. HI. 10 Attend 
to her with this connocente view. 1783 Cowper Lett. 29 
June, Such a phenomenon . . has occasioned much specula- 
tion among the connoscenti at this place: 1837 Athenmuin 
No. 504. 469 The common print-shop lounger as well as the 
conoscente. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 21 He had been deposed 
. .for having shocked the conoscenti. 

Co-nourisli v, [f. Co- + Nourish ; 

cf, co-nut riiion.\ trans. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

1883 pommi Physical Expression xyi. 286 If two or 
more living subjects be co-nounshed during the period of 
development, they will tend to * similar proportional develop- 
ment’, and * similar series of kinetic actions’. 

QarrQ^d^—conipace^ obs. f. Compass 57. 

Conperseyner : see Comparcioner. 

Conpetent, obs. f. Competent. 

Couplane (k|(7‘nipl?^n), Math. [f. Con- + 
Plane.] In a common plane. 

1876 Kennedy tr. Reuleatex's Kinem. of Mack. 64 The 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plane, or as 
we shall in future call them shortly, conplane figures. 
Ibid. All relative motions of conplane figures. 

Conproportion, obs. var. of Compropobtion w, 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 127 And conproporcyond 
so convenyeiitly. 

tConprOVe, Obs. rare—\ (Better com- 
prove.) [a. O'?, conprotimr, com-, -preyveri—'L, 
comprobdre to approve of.] To approve. 

a *502 Aunolde Ckron, (1811) 287_ In conprouing of y® 
sayde refuse [my sayd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y® 
sayd Wodeuile. 

Conpiinct, obs. var. of Compunct^/. a. 

CX430 Castle^ Hd. Life St, Cuthb. (Surtees) 1219 He was 
conpuncte entierly. 

Conquaee, var. of Conques, Conquese. Obs. 

fConqusL 6 bia,te,v. Obs.~-° [f. ppl. stem of 
L- conqttadrdre, f. eon- together -f qttadrdre to 
square.] ‘To bring into a square, square with 
another’ (Ash 1775). 

1721- in Bailey, etc. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Coxiq[1ia*SSailt, a. [f. L. conquassatit-em, pres, 
pple. ot conquassdre ; see next] Shaking severely ; 
see quot. 

1882 Syd Soc. Lex., Conquassani pains, the pains of 
labour, at the time of their greatest intensity. 

tConquassate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conquassdre^ f. con- intensive + qtiassdre^ 
freq. of qiiatbre to shake.] To shake violently. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Conquassate, to shake, dash, or 
break in peeces. i6i^ G. Harvey Morb. Angl, xx. 247 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

t Cosiq.Tiassaifi.on. Obs. [ad. L. conquassd- 
iidn-em, n. of action from conquassdre ; see prec.] 
Severe shaking ; agitation, concussion. 

<2 1626 Middleton Quiet Life ni.^ xxi, I have had a con- 
quassation in my cerebrum ever since the disaster. 1710 
T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Conquassation of Phlegm. .1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. 
(1774) 22 A violent conquassation of the foliage above. 178a 
A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into theveyta portarum, and has a perpetual conquassation. 

Conque, obs. f. Conch. 

t Conque'dle. Obs. A name of the North 
American Bobolink or Rice-bird. 

1783 LhTViKuiSynop. Birds 11 . 1. 189 This species is known 
in the country by the names of Boh-Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Moust. Am er. Geog. I. sttonoie. Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblincoln, Conquedle. 

Conquer (kf qkoj), v. Forms : 3 cuneweam, 
3~.4conq.uery, 4-5 -queren, -queryn, 4~6-quere, 
(-qwere, -queere), conquyr, 5-6 conquire, (6 
quonquer), 4- conquer, [ME. cunewear-i, 
£onquer-e{n, a. OF. cunquer-re^ cmquer-re 
conquerre, It. conquidere :—L. conqusercre, con- 
qmr-ere to seek for, search for, procure, whence 
the later sense ‘to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer’, f. con- expressing completion 4- 
to seek. The OF. form represented a late L. con- 
quserbre, conformed (as usual in popular L.) to the 
simple queer bre\ variation of conjugation in Ro- 
manic produced Fr. canquerer, i6th c. F. conquerer, 
and OF,, Fr., Sp. conquerir, mod..?. CQnquSrir\ 

For the sense-development cf. note to Conquest. 

I. To acquire (by effort), 

1 1 . trans. To acquire, succeed in gaining, get 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain, attain to. 

[1292 Britton VL ii, § 12 Le ein2nee..le conquera par 
href de dreit. transt The eldest shall obtmn it by a writ 
of right.] c 1230 Halt Meid, 33 pat luueS hire were wel & 
habbes his la8oe, oSer cunewean his laue o-bulHche wise. 
<71325 E. E. AUit. P, B, 1632 , 1 [Belshazzar] fayn wolde 
Wyt he wytte of pe wryt, bat on pe wowe qlyues . . If l?ou 
with quayntyse conquere nit, I quyte pe py mede. <1:1380 


Wyclif Whs. (1880) 183 Bi pis falsnesse afewe pore wrecchis 
mygten conqueren in-to here owene hondis . . almost aJ be 
lordischipe fat maybe sold, cxigq^ Part enay 1450 Helth 
neuer shal I not conquere. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
xxiii. 21 Brenne had . . in fraunce . . conquerd a grete lord- 
ship thurgh maryage. 1332 Huloet, Conquyre or get 
adguiro, conquiro. * 

II. To acquire by force of arms. 

2 . To acquire by fighting, win in war ; to make 
a warlike conquest of ; to subjugate. [So in OF. 
lithe., Chanson de Noland.} 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 82 Constance . . conquerede of 
Spayne pe truage. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 25 He 
..ferde ouer pe see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke pan 
was he cald, porh conquest of bond. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Come. 8969 Alexander the gret kyng pat conquerd 
Affryk, Europe and Asy. « *385 Chaucer L. G. W. 585 
Cleopatra, To conqueryn [v.r. conqueren] regnys & honour 
1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to this 
land for to conquere the truage thurgh .strength, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & home, & harnes, 
y» whiche Huon conqueryd of y ' Gyaunt Angolaffer. 1570 
in Ivodge Illnsi, Brit Hist. (17911 II. 47 Land to be quon- 
quered by the Scottes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv, 391 By con- 
quering this new world. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. 
II. 29s But they first determined jointly to conquer Lom- 
bardy. 

h. Const, firom (formerly upon, on) the loser. 
[Ob', conquerre ttne chose stir quel qti uni} 

1475 Bk. AWVmi? (i860) 7 To conquere straunge countrees 
. .as king Alexandre conqnerid uppon the Romayne. 1480 
Caxton Ckro?c, Eng. xxi, Helpe and socour for to conquer 
al the londe upon Belyn. ij^s Ld. Berners Froiss. II, 
ccxviiL [ccxiv.] 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tourned perforce to the crysten faythe. 1726-31 Tindal 
R apin' s Hist Eng. xvii. (1743) II. 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered upon the English. 

’i" e. Const, to, mto the hands ofi (a pe^son^. Ohs. 

<7x380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 55 pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in-to enemyes hondis. Ibid. 63 pus alle men ben 
conquerid to fe fend almost, 

d. To gain honour, a name, peace, etc., in 
war. 

X37S Barbour Bruce n, 397 The gude. .held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endle.s honour. 1475 Caxton yason 33 For 
to conquere a name in armes. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. clxix. [rlxv.] 477yonge and lusty, and lykely to conquere 
honour. 1842 Alison Hist. Europe (ed. 81 X. Ixx. §42. 340 
At all hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 

To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Ohs. 
[So OF. conqtmTe une bataille.} 

c 1475 Partenay 4319 Er the victory be conquere[d] and 
gette. 1537 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. i23a/i The 
greate battayles they haue conquered. 

fiS' O' struggle in which 

opposition or obstraction is overcome. [In OF. 
12th c ] 

1676 Hale Contempt, i. 75 Here was Love and Goodness 
, . sufficient to conquer our hearts into admiration and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey*, Conqticr. .to ^n or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections. 1844 Kinglake Eotken 
XXXV. (1878) 319 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. 1881 Fall Mall G. 25 Feb. 3/2 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence. 1884 Cent 
Dec. 1020 He was left to conquer for himself the education 
he was determined to have. 

III. To overcome by force. 

5 . To overcome (an adversary) , gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF. 12th c.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2233 (Cott.) Godd we sal conquer wit 
fight. ^ C1374 Chaucer Anel. f Arc, 37 The hardy quene 
Of Cithea that he conquerd had, C1380 Wyclif IFhs. 
(i88p) 330 Hou ly^tly my^t antecrist conqwere pe churche- 
a 1400-50 A lexander 3096 Quatt suld a knyght more Couett 
pen conquer hys foes. 1594 Shaks. Rich, III, v. iii. 332 If 
we_be conquered, let men conquer v.s. And not these bastard 
Britaines. 1767 A. Yoono Farmers Lett to People 195 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquered 
southern ones that roll on gold. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 24 The Gennans, whom 
the Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years. 

6 . transfi. and fig. To get the better of; to 
master, overcome. 

1634 Earl Partken. (1676) 583 We had already so 

far conquer’d our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
.. Taurus. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, 1. i. § 17 Their 
necessities kept them in continuall employment ; and after 
that they conquered them, they, etc. 1732 Pope E^. Batkunt 
154 The ruling Passion, be it what it will, The ruling Passion 
conquers Reason still. X733~73 Johnson, To surmount ; to 
overcome; as, he conquered his reluctance. 1780 Cowper 
Table T, 523 Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force. 1832 Ht. Maktineau Hill ^ Vail. iii. 44 To conquer 
the shyness she felt coming on. 1872 Ruskin Eagle’s N.i.Z' 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. 

IIT. 7. absol and intr. To be the conqueror, make 
conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. For- 
merly construed with upon, of ( =: from), on. [In 
OF. iith c.] 

c 1300 K. A Us. 4875 And evermore by beth werrende And 
upon other conquerrende. 1393 Langl, P. PI./C, iv. 251 
A kyng pat conquerep of hys enemye.s. 1323X0, Berners 
Froiss. II. xciii. [Ixxxix.] 280 We thought we conquered 
greatly on them whan we had of their money. 1526-34 
Tindale Rcu. vi. 2 He went forth conqueringe and forto- 
overcome [16x1 bee went foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere]. 1394 Shaks. Rick, III, v. iii. 150 Arme, fight, and 
conquer, for faire Englands sake. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. King 
4- no K, 1. i, Trust me Tigr.anes, she can do as much In 
peace, as I in war ; she’ll conquer too. 1773 Goldsm. (title). 
She Stoops to Conquer, 1843 Prescott Mexico vn. y. (1864) 
457 Cortez did not conquer from the mere ambition of 
conquesL 
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COK-QUEST. 


Gon^'u.era'ble (kf?*r)k3rab’l), a. [f. CojfQtjER v. 

+ --ABLE: perh. a. earlier F. conquerable (Godef. 
and Cotgr.).] Capable of being conquered over- 
come, or subdued. 

1599 Sandys Europgg Spec. (1632’! 61 It maketh all toyles 
supportable, all difficulties conquerable. ^ a 1641 Bp. Moun- 
TAGU Acts Mon. (1642) 181 The Parthians were not con- 
querable but by a king; 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) I- xvi, 102 While his esteem for me is young and 
conquerable, i860 Mill Repr. Gcn/t. i. (1865) 3 The habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better government. 

Idence Com^a^erableness. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxiv. 242 The Conquerable- 
nesse of the Object by our owne means. 

t Coiiq.uera.llt (b^-gkorant), a. and sb. Obs. 
[a. F, conqucrantf pr. pple. of conquerir.'\ 

A. adj. Conquering, victorious. (Cf. militant.') 

1638 T. Floyd The Church Conquerant over Hu- 

inane Wit. 

B. sb. A conqueror. 

1655 tr. Francion 55, I made a fiat retreat into a Closet I 
found open. .Thither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kfqksid ),///. a. [f. Conquer 
+ -ED 1 .J Acqxtired or won by conquest, overcome, 
vanquished, subdued. 

1552 Huloet, Conquered, popnlaius, snhmgaius. 1579 
J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf C vb, [Henry VI] lost both the 
new conquired title and ancient hei‘editarye dominions. 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 p 2 The tribute of con- 
quered kingdoms. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 
153 The protection of the. .conquered provinces. 

absol. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 797 The conquered also, and 
enslav’d by Warr, Shall with tnir freedom lost all virtu 
loose. 1812 Sir. H. Davy Chem. Philos. 7 The conquerors 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Cojiquerer, obs. f. Conqueror. 

Couqueress (k^-gkores). Also 5 conquires, 
6 -qiieres, 6-7 -esse. [Corresponds to an OF. 
conquereressCi fem. of conquerere^ -eor : see -ess.] 
A female conqueror. 

a j^oo-sa Alexander 5105, 1 , Candace t>e conquires. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Firt. iv. 44 A conqueres so puyssaunt. 
1596 Spenser F'. Q. v. vii. 36 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in. 1651 Biggs Ne^v Disp. 78 After Nature hath 
return’d Coiujueresse. 1858 Masson Plilton I, 160 His 
conqueress being some beauty who had been seen by chance. 
Conquering (k^j-gkarig), M. sb. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now gerundiall) 

A 1340 Hampole Psalter 522 Takyn prisoneres in con- 
queryng. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conqueste or conquer- 
ynge, conqnestus. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Sign. 

All which .. daungers of conquering.. have proceeded 
chiefly through the negligence of their Princes. 1813 
Southey March to Moscow 5 For as for his conquering 
Russia, .do it he would. 

Conquering, ppl a. [f. Conquer v + -ing 2.] 
That conquers ; victorious. 

1591 Shaks. X lien. F/, ii. i. 26 God is our Fortresse, in 
■whose conquering name Let vs re.solue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 314 Submission 
to a conquering Enemy. 1747 Morell foshua (Chorus), 
See, the conquering hero comes. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men^ Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The bounds of whose con- 
quering intelligence no man haa ever reached. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886} 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks, 
b. That decides a contest. 

Mod, They are now playing the conquering game {e.g. in 
a chess tournament]. 

Couqueringly (k^-gkorigli), adv. _[f. prec. + 
-LY 2 J In a conquering manner, victoriously. 

1600 F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 14 a, They made war 
and inuaded conqueringly vpon other Countries. 1865 
Np:ale H limns Ghr. Farad. 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
•wrestle. 

Co*nqneTleS3^ a. poetic, rare. [f. Conquer 
+ -LESS.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile Iv. (Arb.) 57 Which 
seeming conquerlesse, did conque.sts lend. 1868 Augusta 
Webster tr. Medea 13 Her passionate conquerless soul. 

t Co'uqueirmeut. Ohs. [f. Conquer + 
-MENT. It corresponds in form to OF. conqiiere” 
mentj med.L. C’onquirimentum, conquerementupif 
and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

1597 Bp. Hall hi. vii. 28 The Nuns of new-woon 
Cales his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer- 
ment. 

Conqueror (k^'gkorsi). Forms: 4coxiquerar, 
4-5 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -quirour, 
6 -qtierer, (Sc. concreour), 6- conqueror, [a. 
K'^.conquerour, OF. conquereor ([bXqt conquereurf 
Cotgr.)j oblique ease oi eonquerere i-SL. types 
'^conqumrMdrem^ ’^conquseretorf agent-n. f. ^cmt- 
qtixrerex see Conquer. 

Parallel forms in Pr. were quereire^ enquereire^ ohl. case 
queredor. The corresponding nominative form in OF. 
■would have -eire^ -oire\ but at an early date, this ending 
was conformed to ^ere, the phonetic representative of the L. 
nominative -dtor. The various oblique forms -dfdrem^ 
-etorem, -itdrem had fallen together phonetically as -edorf 
whence -eory -eur; and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form 
1 . One who gains possession of a country, etc., by 
force of arms ; one who subdues or subjugates a 
nation ; one who conquers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (Cf. the synonymous Conquestor, 
CONQUESOR.) 

<*1300 Cursor M. 3 (Cott.) Alisaunder he conquerour. 
1307 Elegy Edw. /, in Pol. Songs (Camden) 250 Thou art 


cleped conquerour Inuch bataille thou had est pris. <£‘1325 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. X322 As conquerour of vche a cost he 
cayser watz hatte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xi. 
(1495) 421 He that is ouercome is obedyente to the con- 
querour. ?«i4oo Morie Arih. 65 This ilke kyde con- 
querour. cxsoo Lancelot 343 The worthi conqueroure 
Arthure. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI y 11. v. 12 Both tugging to 
be Victors, brest to brest : Yet neither Conqueror, nor Con- 
quered. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 209 In 
Warre, even the Conqueror is commonly a loser. 1769 
Robertson Chas. F, VI. vi. 114 The conquerors of that un- 
fortunate quarter of the globe. _ 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VII, 367 After the battle, it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil. 1871 Freeman Abrw. C<3«7. (1876) IV. 13 
William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truth only 
by the edge of the sword. 

b. Used as a distinctive surname or title of 
victorious princes ; esp. in A>z^. PTist. of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as ^ the Conqueror *. 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to William I, this term 
or its corresponding med.L. conquaestor, congnestory con., 
quisitor (see Conquestor) meant anything else than * con-, 
queror' in sense Xy^dontitor ov expugfi.aior Anglommty 
triumpkator Anglise of the contemporary chroniclers. The 
notion that conquestor h^d here only the sense of ‘ acquirer ’ 
or ‘purchaser' as distinguished from ‘inheritor’ (see sense 
2, and Conquest 5, in Scotch Law}, appears to have been 
first started by Spelman (or bis posthumous editors , whence 
it ■was taken by Blackstone and later writers. The historical 
evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appella- 
tion Cofiquerory Conqnsesior was applied to William the 
Great, just as to Alexander the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayme I of Arragon {el Conquistador^y etc. 

[cf. a 1300, c 1500, above.] a 1300 Cursor M. 24791 (Cott.) 
Wiliam basterd . . He j^at conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode; Sua stahvorth man he was of hand, bat 
with his forse he wan the land, [c 1300 Langtoft Chron. 
(Rolls) I. 436 William le Conquerour. .Engleterre conquist 
par graunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald.] c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Langtoft (1810) 86 William j?® Conquerour . . Alle 
England he wan borgh his vassalage & Harold kyng ouer 
ran. ibid. 85 The conquerour is laid at Kame dede in 
graue. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Ixiv, William, 
the Bastard and Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slauchter of king Herald, 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 
136 And tels how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. I. Pref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conqueror. 1869 Ibid. (1876) III. xvi. 561 The work of the 
Conquest was now formally completed ; the Conqueror sat 
in the royal seat of England, 
e. transf. and fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 794 But ■who-so myghte W3mnen 
swych a flour. .Ha myghte seyn he were a conquerour. 
1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
owne wyll. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Rom. viii. 37 Neuerthe- 
lesse, in all these thynges we are more then conquerers, 
through him that loued vs. i 6 o 5 Shaks. Ant. <$* Cl. iv. 
xiv. 62, 1 am conqueror of my selfe, 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1852) II. 399 The Saviour of mankind, .must be a 
conqueror by _a conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of himself, 

d. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc. 

1656 Cowley Find, Odes (1687) 20 The Conqnerours in 
the Olympxque Games were, .crowned with a Garland of 
Wild-Olive, 1674 tr. SchejfeVs Lapland xxiv. 108 And he 
that at one leap compasses the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. 

atirib. t6oi Holland 1 . -221 He made an end of 
the conquerour champion. 

e. colloq. — Conquering game. 

Mod. We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist]. 
1 2 . Sc. Laxv. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance : see Conquest 5. Obs. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Signif. s. v. Conquestus, Gif con- 
quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, dois anis 
ascende to ony person. 

t Co*nq.uerous, a. Obs. [f. Conquer v. + -ous : 
after words like venturous.'] Conquering ; victori- 
ous. 

157X Fortescub Forest of Hist. 82 b, His conquirous 
exploytes. 1S79 Twyne Phisicke agsi. Fortune i, Ixiv. 
88 b, Augustus, .gaue great summes of money for them that 
saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar. 1593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Sup, Alexander in his conquerous 

expeditions visited the ruins of Troy. 

t Co*nq.ues, -queis, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ys, 
-eas, 6-7 -ess, 7 -ise, -ish. [Exact formation 
doubtful : possibly f. Conquese sb. ; or, like it, 
jfrom the F. pa. pple. conquisy -ise (cf. comprise, 
compromise)', but it may have been from the 
earlier pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the / as 
the native suffix and taking conques as the stem. 
Conquest was snbseq. treated as its pa. pple. and 
pa. t. (pL^ M —conques vi), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as conqueist, -queast, -quist.] 

1 . trans. To get possession of, acquire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 

c 1450 Henryson Mot, Pah. (xsjx) zg To conques worldly 
good, 1556 Lauder Dewties of Kingis 254 Rather than 
Conqueis gold in cartis, c 1365 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 18 Greedy to conquess greater rents to his 

E osterity. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 26 Albeit the husband 
es litill heritage, and hes conquessed thereafter many 
lands. 1633 W, Struther True Happines 9 In end they 
conquish vanitie of vanities. 1637 Rutherford, L^ZZ. (1862) 
I. 443 Our leel-come and lawfully conquessed joy. a 1653 
Z. Boyd in Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 42 Man may 
conquise Lands to his Children. 

2 . To gain in war, conquer; to win (a battle) ; to 
vanquish. 


^1470 Henry Wallace ir. 358 Bot Wallace tbriss this 
kynrik conquest liaile. 1513 Dougi.as jEneis ix. v. 102 As 
victouris. .To conquys I tale. 1549 Compl. Scot. x. 85 Thai 
haue intendit veyris contrar Scotland, in hope to conques it. 
a xsqz Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 78 So shall England 
be conqueast within a year, a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) 11 * 521 When Hannibal went to conqueisse Italle. 
Hence Conquessed ppl. a., Conquessing vbl. sb. 
1549 Compl. Scot. Prol, 14 The conquessingis of realmis. 

+ Conquese, -eis, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 5 -quace. 
[app. a. OF. conqiiise, -isse, sb. fem. f. conquis, 
conquise y of to Conquer,] =« 

Conquest in senses 4-6. 

<ri37S Quoniam Attach, xcvii. (Jam.k The conquese of 
any Me man,_ deceissand vest and .saised therein, without 
heires lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, ascends to him, 
quha is before gottin. and heritage descends be degrie. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 60 Edwarde Langschanks . . herd 
tell weyle Scotland stud e in sic cace, He thocht till hym to 
mak it playn conquace [7/. r. haill conqueis). 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 653 Of thame . . haill conqueis for to mak, 
1641 R. Baillie <$• yrw A. (1841) 1 . 312 Bernard of 
Weymar's conquieses in Alsatia. 

t Cosiquesor. Sc. Obs. rare. In 7 con- 
qneisor. [f. Conques v. + -or.] -Conqueror. 

1641 R. BaillieX^ZZ. ^ Jrtils. (1841) I. 323 Power to the 
first Conqueisors to impose lawes was not doubtful. 

Conquest (kp-gkwestlyjii). Also 3-5 conqueste. 
[Represents two OF. words: (i) conqttest fiao\r 
conquSt) m. L. type ^cotiquieslum [cf. Vt. con- 
quist, It. conquistd), med.L. conquestum, -quistuni, 
for L, conqutsitum, neuter of pa. pple. of twzyzzJ- 
rhe (see Conquer); (2) OF. conqueste (now 
conquHe) fem. »= Pr. conqt/esta, Sp., It., med.L. 
conquesta, -quista, fem. sb. from the pa. pple. 
(parallel to sbs. in -ata, -ade, -ie). The latter of 
these expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conquering. Cf. acquest, OF. 
aquesty but inquest, request, OF. enqtieste, requeste. 
ConquH, conquHe are still distinct in F., but in 
Eng., through loss of final -e and of grammatical 
gender, the two forms ran together at an early date. 

The original sense in med.L. and F. was ‘acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort ’ ; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other means. Hence two lines of de- 
velopment : first, with the feudal jurists ‘ personal acquisi- 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance without specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arniSj by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purchase in English 
Law; secondly, ‘acquisition by force of arms, military 
conquest *. The latter of these is by far the earlier in Eng- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred use.s) the 
only popular sense. The general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inheritance, is chiefly 
Scotch and prominent in Scotch law.] 

I. Conquest by war or combat. 

1 . The .action of gaining by force of arms ; acqui- 
sition by war; subjugation of a country, etc. 
[OF. conqueste.] 

c 1325 Coer de L. 6 It is ful god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. <:i33o R. Brunne Chron. 
(iSio) 25 [see Conquer 2]. Ibid. 51 Seuentene gere was he 
[Knoute] kyng J^orgh conquest & desceit. ? <31400 Morie 
Artk. 26 Qwene that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne Castelles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi, 18 JJe sowdan es lord of fine 
kyngdomes, whilk he has geten by conquest. ^1456 Lydg. 
Verses on Kings of Eng. x. 4 in Hist. Collect. Camd. Soc. 
(1876) 49 This myghty Wylliam Duke of Normandye,. 
Made kynge by conqueste of Brutys Albyon. ^ 1555 Eden 
{title). Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. Concl. 391 Conquest . . is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of Soveraignty by Victory. 1752 
Hume Ess. Cf Treat. (1777) I. 225 Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 674 They accompanied ^our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America. 

b. with and object. 

1384 Chaucer L. G. W. izgB (Dido) To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to sayle. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 85 Kinges been worshipped, .for conquestes 
oHandes & regions. <£■1477 Caxton Jason Prol., The historic 
of lason, towchyng the conqueste of the golden flese. 1695 
Enq. Anc. Const. England 6 Does not . . conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people? 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III, 33 
The easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 
Manipur. 

c. transf. and fig. ; esp. the gaining or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

1595 Shaks. John iii. i. 290 Better conquest neuer canst 
thou make. Then arme thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions. 16x1 Beaum. & 
Fl. King 4 - no K. i. i, Nature did her wrong. To print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks, And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 38 Constance, 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her dressing-room. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts. 
1887 J. Knight in Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 355/2 The con- 
quest of the marguis was., soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in 1645, 

2 . The action of overcoming or vanquishing ; 
gaining of victory. Also fig. 

^1315 Shoreh.am 148 Nys gryt stryf wythoute queade, 
And ther conqueste ys, stryf ys neade, And som y-schent. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 311 Where is now your sourquy- 
drye & your conquestes. 1485 Caxton Pref. Malory's 
Morie A rthur 2 b, The fyfthe book treateth of the con* 
queste of Lucius themperour [by Arthur]. 1526 Pilgr. 
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OOB-QUEST. 

Per/. CW. de W. 1531) aoSb, His victory wberin he ouercame 
the deuyl was mobst perfyte triumph and conquest. 1593 
Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, v. ii. 10, I must yeeld my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 1613 R. 
C. Table AL/>h. ^ed. 3 > Conquest, victory. 2789 Belsham 
Ess. I. xii. 223 The conquest of difficulties is never a source 
of pleasure. 1814 Scott of Isles iv. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cry, 

b. Attributed to the conquered : The condition 
of being conquered. 

1677 GiLPiN T>^ffn^on{^/. (1867) 471 But though they maybe 
more troubled, yet they may be furthest from conquest. 
1697 Drvden Vzr^, Georg, iv. 640 Having shifted ev'ij 
Form to scape, Convinc’d of Conquest, he resum’d his 
Sh.B.p& [Yficins zn sese redii). 

The Conquest Qt Nonnan Conquest ', the ac- 
quisition of the crown of England by William, 
Buke of Normandy, in 1066. 

[1327 Murimuth Chron, , Anno Domini iwcccxxvn . , et regis 
Edwardi tertii a conquastu primo.] 1389 in Eng. GUds 
( rSyo) 14 Kyng Edward Ije thridde after he conquest. 3:438 
in Surtees Misc. (iSpo) 3 In yer of \>& regne of Kyng 
Henre Sext after b® Conqueste fyft. 3589 Nakhe IVb;s. 
(ed. Gro.sart) I. 50 Some men spring from the coffer, not from, 
the Conquest. 1631 Werver Anc. Ftm. Mon. 655 Swaine 
was Lord in the Conquest time. 3647 Clarendon Hist. 

I. (1843) 4/1 A family of an ancient extraction, even 
from the time of the conquest. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(i876r I. 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquests, the Norman Conquest of England hold.s a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4 i. That which is acquired by force of arms ; a 
q.»ossession or acquisition made in war ; a conquered 
country, etc. : now restricted to territorial acqui'-i- 
tions, formerly also including booty. [OF. conquest^ 
rt 1300 Cursor M 2540 ( Cott.) O hair conquest he tok be 
tend. 1393 Gower Couf. 1 . 27 Alisaundre . .To knightes . . 
after that they have deserved Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne. atgoo Chnuceds Dreme 934 The lord ..said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire. .And called it there 
his new conquest. i6oj Shaks. ynl. C. i. i. 37 Wherefore 
reioyce? What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome? 3679 Penn Addr. Trot. i. viii. 
(1692) 36 They soon became the Conquest of the Greeks. 
1692 Luttrell Brief Eel. (iZ$7) II. 633 Orders are Lssued 
for all young men in the new conque.sts capable of bearing 
arms, to list themselves in tlie French service. 1829 Southey 
Sir T, More I. 342 No persor* in Portugal or its conquests 
should make use of the instrument. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. V, 224 His new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the posse.ssions of the English crown. 

b. transf. and Jig.., said esp. of a person whose 
favour or affections have been won by art. 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour, If I, thy conquest, perLsli by thy hate. 171a 
Steele Spect. No. 306 p 2 To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult in a Beauty as an Hero. 1771 ynnius Lett. lix. 307 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a conquest. 

5 . Phr. To make {sLvhi) a conquest. Also To 
make a conquest of : to reduce to a conquered 
position, to conquer. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 93 After this Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 35:^0 R. Edwards Damon 4* P. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 102, I joy as much as he that hath a 
conque.st won. 3593 Shaks. Lncr. 1767 Shall rotten death 
make conquest of the stronger And_ leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive, x6o8 •— Per. i. iv, 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me. 1712 Swift Let. Eng. Tongtte 
Wks. 1755 II. I. 386 Till we are invaded and made a con- 
quest by some other states, 3838 Lytton Alice 21 Which 
at once made a conquest of Evelyn’s heart 3874 Bancroft 
Footer. Tbne^ i. 61 They never made permanent conquests 
in that direction. 

II. Conquest of property, etc. Sc. 

6. Sc. Law. a. The personal acquisition of real 
prc^erty otherwise than by inheritance, b. Real 
estate so acquired, as opposed to heritage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874) ; hence fee, heir, succession 
of conquest. 

C1198 -g Pipe Roll to Rich, / (Entry of fine made 30 
Hen. II, 1184) in Madox Form, Angl. 217 Et de primo 
conquestu vel de escaeta de hereditate ij^arum. praedic- 
tarum B, et M. a quocunque illud accipienc praedicti G. et 
B. uxor ejus. .dabunt, etc. J 

? c iigo Leges 4 Burg. xlii. {Sc. Acts I. 340) Terram quam 
hahet de conquestu suo [? 15th c. transl. The landis that he 
has of conquest}. ?« 33oo Reg. Maj. iv. xlii {ibid. I. 369) 
Quia conquestus terrarum .. debet gradatim ascendere et 
hereditas gradatim descendere. [1375 see Conquese}. 1425 
Wyntoun via. ii. 181 For he hys sowne wes mydlest 

He gawe [hym] tharefor hys conqwest. c 1583 Sir J. Bal- 
four Tract icks 162 (Jam.) Gif ony man hes sum landis 
pertening to him as heritage, and some uther landis as 
conqueist. ax6o% Craig fis Feudale n. xv. § lo Nos 
conqusesUmt dicimus, Angli et Normanni pou7‘ches. 1683 
Stair Inst. in. iv. 33 The immediate elder brother succeed- 
ing in conquest a-’d the immediate younger in heritage. 
3861 W. Bell Did. Lain Scot. 219 Where the deceased 
has died without lawful issue .. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, but conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. 1874 Act 'gj Sf 38 
Viet. c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished, 

e. Conquest of fuarriage : property acquired 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littre ‘ acquet fait durant 

la commnnaute des epoux ’,) 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 219 A subject purchased 
with money acquired by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money is not conquest of the marriage, except in 
so far as . . of greater value than the price paid for it. 
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t7. gen. Acquisition, gain, possession gained. 
Chiefly Sc. (exc. where Jg. from i ). Obs. 

3500-20 Dunbar ‘Schir, remembir' vii, Quhen seruit 
is all vdir man . . Na thing I get, na conquest than. 1556 
Lauder Deaoties of Kyngis 264 Wrang Conquest maks 
myscheuous end. 1570 Levins Manip. 92/13 A Conquest, 
acquisitio. 3603 Jas. I in S, R, Gardiner Hist, Eng. 11884) 
L 91 How happy I think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 

III. Comb. 

3814 [see 2]. iStS Shelley Euganean Hills 122 With 
thy conquest-branded brow Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne. 

fCong^Tiest (stress var.), v. Obs. [a. OF. 
conqueste-r (still in Cotgr.) ;--late L. type '^•con- 
qusestdre, from conquaesitdre ; also O¥.conquister, 
-quiter, cf. It. conquistare, Sp. and l^g. conquistar, 
med.L. conqusest-, conquistare X.f^o^*conquisi- 
tdre, freq. of conqmrere : see Conquer, and cf. 
Acquist V.] 

1. irans. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

J3292 Britton iv. viii. § i Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 

rien conquestre [3 MSS. conquester, 2 conquere, i recon- 
quere; /rrtw/. Yet the plaintiflf cannot recover anything 
therein.} 3597 Jas. I Dsemonol. 11. i, That spirit whereby 
she [the ‘ Pythonisse '} conquested such gain to her masters. 

2. To gain in war, conquer ; to gain (a battle) ; 
to vanquish, beat. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 315 To conquest [z^r. conquer, 
ef x6i6 conquesse} the land all halely. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. (1880) 160 They, .shai come into spayne, for to conqueste 
the londes. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon ix. 206 He con- 
quested many bataylles. 3570 T. Preston Cambyses in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 177 To conquest these fellows the man I 
will play. 1644 A. T revor Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) III. 
320 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly. 
tConq.uest (stress 'v^T.),pa.pple. Obs. Also 
7 -ist. [F'orm-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented med.L. conquse.Hus, -quisius, 
pa pple. of conquserere, -quzrere (see Conquer) ; 
but more prob. it was a shortening of conquested, 
pa. pple. of Conquest v. (cf, lighted, lit, com- 
mitted, cozmnit, etc.) ; this is corroborated by the 
occurrence of the same form as pa, t. 

In Sc. conquest was analysed as conques-{-i, and treated 
as pa. pple. and pa. t. of Conques ya, beside cotiqness-ed, 
-ii. In this capacity it was also spelt conqueist, •quensf, 
•qzdsf, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found.} 

1. Acquired, gained, received in possession. Sc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810' 325 To haf in heritage . . 
als a propire king were conquest tille him. 3567 Abp. 
Beatoun in H. Campbell Love-leit. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
222 That reputation in all godliness 5e have conquist of 
lang. a. 3670 Sir J. Scar Staggering State 124 in Maidment 
Sc. Pasqutls (t868 ) 79 Sir John Hay . . has. .never conquest 
any land but a poor piece in Galloway. 

2. Conquered in war ; vanquished, overcome. 
6*3325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 1305 Nov he be kyng hatz con- 
quest & b® kyth wunnen. 3423 Jas. I Hingis Q. c, Je have 
sour man with his gude will conquest [rime rest}, cij^o 
Bone Flor. 1201 Tyil y have thys londe conqueste [rime 
best}. 4^x500 ChauceVs Dreme 1663 They were lightly 
conquest And prayed to a poore feast. ^ 3549 CompL Scot. 1. 
19 The diuyne sapiens. .cau.sis conqueriours to be conquest. 

Gong.uesting’, vbl. sb. [f, prec. vb. -f -ing L] 
f 1. Acquisition by force of arms ; conquering. 
3555 Eden Decades Pref. < Arb.) 52 He euen then . . sente 
furth shyppes for the conquestynge of the Indies. Ibid. 373 
The conquestynge of fortie or fyftie myles here and there. 
2- Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sc. 
3823 Galt Entail I. xviii. 147 The property is my own 
conquesting. .1 may make a kirk and a mill o*t an T like. 

t Gonqus'stion. Obs.—'* [ad. L. conquestio in 
same sense.] 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Conquesiion, a complaining. 

t Conquestor. Obs. Also 5 - 6 -our. [ME. and 
K¥ . conquestour ~ 0 ¥ . conquesteur, ad. med.h. con- 
qumstor, conquestor, in same sense, iox conquaesUor 
(like quaestor from quaesitor) = conquisitor (itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).] Conqueror. 

As a surname, often used as equivalent to Magnus, ‘ Great ’ : 
e.g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor, 
[a 3493 J. Rossi Hist. Reg. Angl. (1716) 118 Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.] 3494 Fabyan 
C/j?wT, VI, clxxix. 176 Takyn^ example of Charlys the con- 
quest our. 3549 Cojupl. Scot. IX. 80 Vrangus conquestours . . 
hes be tbair tyrany inuadit vthir cuntrays, 1555 Eden 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer good^ successe. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

lb. Applied to William I of England, the Con- 
queror. [Chiefly in Latin.] 

(itoo-40 Ordericus ViTAU 603 A, Guillelmus Magnus id 
est Conquasstor rex Anj^lorum. c 1325 Trivet Anzt. (1845) 
4 Henricus primus . .WiOelnii, qui Conquisitor erat, filius. 
(CI4SO Lydg. Verses on Kings Ixx Hist. Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
1876; 49 heading, Wyllelraus Conquestor, a 1491 J, Rossi 
Flist. Keg. Angl. <17161 106 Rex Willielmus conquestor ][ 30 st 
conquestum cum obsidibus de AngUcis in jNormanniam 
transmeavit.} ^1670 Hacket Abp. Williams ii. (1692) 108 
In the reign of our William Conquestor. Carlyle 

Past If Present iii. xiii, <3887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willelmus Gonquaestor.} 

Conquinate, bad form of Coinquinate. 
t Conqmsrtion, Ohs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
quisitidn-em, n. of action from conqmr-ere to seek 
after, search for earnestly : see Conquer.] A 
seeking for, getting together, procuring with care. 
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36I3-5 Bp. Hall Coniempl. O. T. xix. ix. The conquisi- 
tion, of some costly marbles. Ibid. N. T. iv. v, What con- 
quisition is here of all sorts of curious dishes from the 
furthest seas and lands, to make up one hours meal ? 

II Conquistador ^(k^gki^stad^'r). [Sp. con- 
qttistador, n. of action from conquistar : see . 
Conquest vi \ *= Conqueror : used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in the 16th century. ■ 
3830 Scott Demonol. i. 13 The honest conquestador owns, 
that he himself did not see this animating vision. 387a 
Bates Illust. IV, 230/2 The Conquistador .. sailed 
in them across Tezcoco to the final assault on Tenochtitlan. 
Cosire'ctor, [see Con-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Secon(i Master of a German Gymnasium. 

3647 T. Hill Best ^ Worst of jP«?//<i 648) Aj a. Gentle- 
men I How shal I salute you ? Whether as my Con- 
Rectors; for so you are by the Statues of the Colledg 
[Trin. Coll. Camb.} ; or as Friends? 1830 Carlyle Richter 
{1872) HI. 37 The zealous Conrector desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. 

Co'nred. rare. [ad. med.L. conredium ; see 
CONREY.] -COBRODY. 

3876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, i. i. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from all synodal rent and conreds. 

tConre'gent, Obs. [f. Con- + Regent.] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) Moi\ Wisd. 754 Thre as matrones, 
with wonderfulle vysers, conregent. 

Conreligionist, var. of Co-religionist. 
i' Courey. Obs. Al«o 3-4 conrai, 4 curreye, 
korray. [a. OF. conrei (also conreid, -roi, -roy, 
cojToi, courroy) orderly preparation, outfit, equip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, food = Pr. cotire, conrei equipage, 
provision, food, Sp. correo, Pg. correia, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. corredo equipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. conredum equipage, outfit, con- 
redium provision for maintenance, etc. ; all going 
back to an early Rom. '^ccnirMo, f. cozi- + '^redo 
(OF. rei, rai, roi) preparation, making ready, 
order : see Array and Corrody. The primary 
sense was * making ready, equipment, equipage ’ ; 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F., 
Eng., and the other langs.] 

1 . Equipment, outfit. 

<*3300 Cwsor M. 11533 (Cott.) Fair \>a.l did \ya.lr conrai 
dight, ^ (?3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3345 Wei 
armed in like a conreye [z/. r. armed were in all conrey}. 

2 . A company equipped for fight ; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

c 1300 K, A lis. 5118 No man ne couthe areden The nomhre 
..Ne of the kynges curreye, That lasteth twenty mylen 
weye. ^3330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 304 Per formast 
conrey, her bakkis togidere sette. ^^3330 — Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 4693 Alle pat were of his conrey Hyed )?era faste, & 
wente per wey. Ibid. 13375 Kyghte batailles of gode array 
..Sire Agusel hadde }>e first bataille .. A-child of Denmark 
J?e prydde conreye [v.r, correie}. 

tConsacrame*aita:i^- Obs.rare-^. [f. Con- 
-b Sacramentary.] A fellow Sacrament ary. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Reply (i6zx) 61 Heere M. lewell 
and his Consacramentaries do stagger, I doubt not. 
fConsacre^ Obs. [a. F, consacre-r = It 
consacrare Romanic consaerdre, for L. conseerdre 
to Consecrate.] trans. To consecrate, dedicate. 

3491 Caxton Vitas Pair. ( W. de W. 1495) i. xxxvi. 40 a/i 
He was relygyous and professyd & consacred to god. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxix. 606 He was sacred and 
anoynted . . with the holy ampell wherwt saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis, ^ 3592 Sylvester Tri. Faith iii. s Stoutly 
consacring Their lives and soules to God, in suffering, 
— Maided s Blush Wks. (1621' 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid God Camosh Temple, to 
him, consacred. 

Consaf, -salve, consaiglit, -salt, consail, 
consale, obs. ff. Conceive, Conceit, Counsel. 
OonsaTutant, a. rare—K [ad. h. consalu- 
tdnt-em, pr. comalutdre to greet (unitedly),] 

Saluting together. 

,2x886 N, West in Homilet. Rev. May fi886) 407 The 
whole crowd [will} bow, consalutant, to the incarnate One. 

t Consanate, z/. Obs.-'* [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consdndre,'] * To heal'. Cockeram 1623. 
tCoaisa’iiguiiiate, Obs.-^ [f. as next 

+ -ate8.] mtr. To have affinity or kinship 
1621 Lady M. Wroth 417 My friends . . being 

vnfit to consanguinate with miserie. 

Consangldlie (k^nsse-qgwin), z?. {sb.) [a. F. 
consanguin,-ine,2t.d.. L,. consanguinms see below.] 
= Consanguineous. Consanguine Family x a 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion : see quots. 1877-79. 

1630 Guillim Heraldry ii. v. (1660'' 64 My brother and I 
are consanguine in the first degree. 3633 Heywood Brazen 
Age II. Wks. 1874 III. 199 Pitty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine loue. 3876 J. Ellis Csesar in Egypt 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hero. 3877 L. H. Morgan 
Azte. Society 384 The Consanguine Family .. was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and 
collateral, in a group. 3S79 A. Lang in Encycl. Brit. IX. 
23/1 Mr. Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families 
. . Looking at facts we find the consanguine family nowhere. 
3883 Pall Mall G. XX July 4/2 There is no social ban what> 
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ever Upon any consanguine marriage .. not proWbited by 
the Code. 

b. as sb, A blood-relation. 

^ 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 11. (185a) 252 An Husband 
is forbidden to m^ry with the consanguines of his wife. 

Consangllineal (kf^nssegg-wi-nfal), a, rare. 
consanguinS'tts (see below) + -AL,] = Con- 
sanguine, Consanguineous. 

179S Halhed Test. Pro^h. R. Brothers 20 Consanguineal 
and political alliances co-operate to point out the King, 
Coasangllilieail (kf7iisa2ggwi*it2an), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. + -an.] 

1. = Consanguineous ; as sb. a blood-relatiou, 

1827 Scott Nafioleon viii. note^ The consanguinean Saint 
Bonaventura. 1840 TaRs Mag. VIL 409 An eagle, a legi- 
timate consanguinean of the other imperial birds. 

2 . Roman Law. Related as children of the same 
father : opposed to uterine ( of the same mother) ; 
pertaining to those so related, b. as sb. A brother 
or sister by the same father. 

x88o Muirhead it. Imt it. Gams in. § 23 Female agnates 
beyond the consanguinean degree of relationship. Ibid. 
516 Consanguineans were just agnates of the first class, 

t Consa*nguined,///. Obs. rare. Related 
by blood ; = Consanguine. 

1846 Worcester cites Browne. 

CoXLSauglliiieoXLS ikpnsDeggwi’n/ss), a. [f. 
L. consanguine-us of the same blood (f. eon- + 
sanguis, sanguin- blood) +-ous.] 

1. Of the same blood, related by blood, akin ; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

1601 Shaks. Twe/. N. 11. iii. 82 Am not I consanguinious ? 
Am I not of her blood : tilly vally. 1656 S. Holland 
( 1719I 89 Not like Aliens, but as having consanguineous 
Alliance. 1781 Mrs. Thrale in Mad. D'Arblags Diary 
4* LeU. II. 109 Of this consanguineous fondness I have 
had little experience myself. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. 
xxi. 403 A plan for ascertaining . . whether or not con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

Jig. xZzj Bentham Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VI. 351 
Consanguineous vices— vices that act in partnership. 

2. Roma 7 i Law, «= Consanguinean 2 . 

1861 Maine Anc. La7v^ v. (1870) 152 In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only . . [In] 
England, the judges . . extended it to consanguineousbrothers, 
that is to sons of the same father by different wives. 
Oonsangtii'iieously adv.y by common blood. 

*886 H. Hall Soc. Elh, Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
courtiers of the day. .were related to Elizabeth consanguine- 
ously. 

Consanguinity (kf^nsseggwi-mti). [a. F. con- 
sangtdniti, ad. L. consanguinitdRem blood-rela- 
tionship, f. consangume-us (cf. prec.) or its ele- 
ments : see -ty,] 

1, The condition of being of the same blood ; 
relationship by descent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to affinity, i. e. re- 
lationship by marriage.) 

^1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 05 Whanne a man ha}? weddid 
a womman sibbe to him iu degree of consanguinyte or k>m 
. . forboden in holy writt. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vii. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd ]>a.i ware in 
gre. 1589 Warner Atb. Eng. (1612) 341 Ignorant are we 
not. .of thy Coiisanguinitie with the Troians. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. IV. ii. 103, I haue forgot my Father : I know no 
touch of consanguinitie. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic, (17791 1 . 
xxxiii. 294 Duties of affection and consanguinity. 1853 
Milman Zniri Ckr. (1864) VI. xi. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
188a A. Macfarlane Consanguinity i A notation capable 
of denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity. 

b. transf. Of plants : Generic or specific affinity. 

/rxdSa Sir T. Browne (1684) 46 The nearer con- 

sanguinity there is between the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 
tion. 

f 2. collect. Blood-relations, kin. Obs. rare. 

[1576 Fleming Panojl. EJisi, B iij b. In writing to any 
of your affinitie or consanguinitie.] 1705 Rowe Biter ii. 1, 
What if I did marry, .the Pastry-Cilook’s Daughter, I didn’t 
marry all her Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hope. 

Jig. Oneness of nature ; relationship, affinity. 
i65t C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1 . 112 The consanguinity 
of doctrine. 1777 Johnson A*?/, to Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellects. *86a H. 
Spencer Prim. 11. xv. § 124 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity, 

t Gonsa'rcmate, •v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcindre, f, con- together - 1 - sarcindre to patch, 
botch.] irans. To patch together. 

1610 J. T>QW.Advi. Seminaries 53 Which booke is nothing 
else but an vndigested Chaos, or Miscellanea of halfe sen- 
tences rudely consarcinated together. 1628 Prynne Cens. 
Cozens 26 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 
patched out of sundry other prayers. 1633 — Hisiriom. 106 
Stage playes . . consarcinated of sundry merry, ludicrous 
officious artificial! lies. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

Co3isarcina*tion. ? Ohs. [n. of action f. prec, : 
see -ATION.] Patching together ; concr. anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous combination. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 452 Performed 
more truly, by a new Text, than by such a Consarcination. 
1829 Hogg in Blackw. Mag. XXV. 741 If the consarcina- 
tion of their conjugality is taken into account. 1833 F, 
Saunders Salad for Solitary Pref. 1 Our Salad — a con- 
sarcination of many good things for the literary palate. 

Consate, -sayt.e, -seeyt(e, obs. ff. Conceit. 
Consaud, obs. f. Consound, comfrey. 


Consave, -sawe, -sayfe, -sayve, etc., obs. 

ff. Conceive. 

+ Consce'xidy Ohs. rare. [ad. L. conscend-dre 
to ascend, mount, f. co 7 t- XQgydtxQi scandere to 
climb, mount.] tracts. To ascend. 

1338 Leland Itin. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther 
by. .1 cam to a Village about a Mile of caullid Fosse. 

bo t Oonscemsion [L. conscensio} Obs.""^ 

_ 1636 Blount Glossogr., Conscettsion, a mounting, or climb- 
ing up, a leaping on horse-back. 1638 in Phillips. 

Conscience (kp-rjens). Forms: 3- con- 
science, 3-6 concience, 4-6 eonciens, -cyens, 
-sience, -syence, -syens, -soiens, -scyence, (5 
eonsions, 6 coneyence, conchons, consyenes, 
seonscyence, 7 contience). [a. F. conscience 
{cunscience) 1 2th c. ( == Pr. conciencia, cossiencia, 
Sp. conciencia. It. coscienzcC), ad. L. conscientia 
privity of knowledge (with another), knowledge 
within oneself, consciousness, conscience, f. con- 
scient- pr, pple. of conscTre, f. con- together + scire 
to know ; thus cotzsctre alii to know along with 
another, to be privy with another to a matter, 
thence, consczre sibi to know with oneself only, to 
know within one’s own mind. 

^ In M'S., conscience took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in all its senses; cf. OUG. ginixxa, Gqx. gewissen, con- 
science. The word is etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like science, prescience, intelli- 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural : 
a man or a people had more or less conscience. But in 
sense 4 it came gradually to be thought of as an individual 
entity, a member or organ of the mental system, of which 
each man possessed one, and thus it took a and plural. So 
my conscience, your conscience, was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to be two distinct individual^ con- 
sciences, mine and yours. Where the word has continued 
to be used without the article, as in ‘the dictates of con- 
science’, orig. parallel to * the dictates of prudence’ or ‘ of 
common sense’, the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘this Deity in my bosom ’. In the i5-i6th c., 
the word appears to have been often, by reason of its final 
j sound, associated with plurals like 7 vits, brains, bowels, as 
patience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
eonsions, conchons, etc. : hence appsccently conscion- in Con- 
SCIONABLE, CoNSCIONED, CoNSCIONLESS.] 

I. Inward knowledge, consciousness ; inmost 
thought, mind. 

1 1 . Inward knowledge or consciousness ; internal 
conviction. Obs. 

CX323 £. E. Allit. P. A.JoSd> For I dar say, with con- 
ciens sure.. His lyf wer loste an-vnder mone. X382 
Wyclif Heh. x. 2 The worschipers clensid oonys, hadden 
no conscience of synne ferthermore. 1333 More Lei. to 
T. Cromwell Wks. 1424/2 For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and deuocion toward him. X36X 
T. Norton Inst. ii. 78 Discouraged and throwen 

down with conscience of his own miserie. X633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts 227 A good man shall . . enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. xvi. § i. 262 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknesse, 1667 
Milton P.L. vni. 502 Hervertue and the conscience of her 
worth. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 153 T 2 The Conscience of 
a good Fame, 1719 De Foe Crt^soe {1B40) I. 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, in. xi. (1765) 200 A Conscience of having done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty, a X74S Swift 
Serm. Test. Consc. Wks. 1745 VIII. 233 The word Con- 
science properly signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within Himself of his own thoughts and actions. [X869 
Swinburne Ess. 4 * Stud. (1875) 221 The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will.] 

fb. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 
ledgement of something. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif x Cor. viii, 7 Sothli summe with conscience 
of ydol til now eten as thing offrid to ydols (Cranm., Genezr. 
some hauing conscience because of the idol ; x6xi with 
conscience of the idole ; Rev. V. x88i, some, being used 
until now to the idol], x3^ Tindale Wicked Mammon 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 92 Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

f c. Knowledge, feeling, sense. Obs. [So in Lat.] 

1^3-87 FoxkA. M’. (1684) HI. 50 His judgement in 
reli^on. .was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrine. 

T Z. Inmost thought ; mind, ‘ heart ’. Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 ' Or. Knt. 1196 pe lede lay. .Compast in his 
concience to quat pat cace myjt Mene ober amount. <7x500 
Lancelot 1^62 If yowhas maad Thi confessione- .And in thi 
eonciens thinkith perseuere. X529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 10 Ye knowe in your lernyng and consyens. c 1540 
Pilgr. T. 197 in Thynne Animadv, App. i, Dessyring him 
to show me what he thought, in his consciens whan he 
had sought. 161X Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 116 ’Tis your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Charmes 
this report out 

T b. To speak or tell ends conscience : to speak 
one^s mind, express one’s own conviction. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe a. (X684) III. 467, I am not bound to 
tell you my Conscience of your demands. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen- Fj IV. i. 123 By my troth, I will speake my conscience 
of the King. 

1 3 , Reasonableness, understanding, * sense 
Ohs. rare. (Cf. in all conscience, 10.) 

1607 Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 184 Why dost thou weepe, canst 
thou the conscience lacke. To thinke I shall lacke friends, 

II. Consciousness of right and wrong ; moral 
sense. 

4 . The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of one’s motives and actions ; 
the sense of right and wrong as regards things for 


which one is responsible ; the faculty or principle 
which pronounces upon the moral quality of one’s 
actions or motives, approving the right and con- 
demning the wrong. 

Opinions as to the nature, function, and authority of 
conscience are widely divergent, vaiying from the con- 
ception of the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on 
moral questions, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a sort of deity within us. Popularly, the word is often 
u.sed for the whole moral nature ; for its gradual individual- 
izing and personification in this sense, see note in etymo- 

Rgy- 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 306 Wioinnen us suluen, ure owune con- 
science, Jjfit is, ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid be 
fare of sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 26747 (Cott.) [pai] will 
noght , . wit scrift bja-h conscience ma dene, c 1323 Metr. 
Horn. 32 And my consciens gan me meld, It schawed thar 
ful openlye That I led mi lif wrangwislie. X340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6574 Pe tende payne es gnawyng with-in Of 
conscience pat bites als vermyn. <71400 Rom. Rose 6452 
That prest may never, .knowe the conscience aright Of hym 
that is undir his cure. 1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dicies % 
Whiche grace , . droof me by reson and conscience. 1513 
More Rich. III. Wks. 58/1 Such as had wit . . & had no 
scrupilouse consience. 1355 Eden Decades g 6 His giltie 
conscience put him in feare. X581 M arbeck Bk. 0/ Rotes 248 
The conscience verilie is the knowledge, iudgement, & 
reason of a man, whereby euerie man in himselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, y* he either 
hath committed or not committed, doe either condemne or 
acquite himself, 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii, i. 1602 — 
Ham. m. i. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs 
all. <2x602 W. Perkins Disc. Wks, (1603 > 619, 

I say that conscience is a part of the mind or understand- 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bare knowledge or 
judgement of the understanding (as men commonly write), 
hut a natural power, faculty, or created quality, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 1631 Hobbes 
Lez’iaih. xxix, A man’s conscience and his judgment is the 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the conscience 
may be erroneous. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 195 And I will 
place within them as a guide My Umpire Conscience. 1690 
Locke Hum. Vnd. i. hi. § 8 Conscience . . is nothing else 
but our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude 
or Pravity of our own Actions. 1723 Butler ii, 

This faculty of conscience , . was placed within to be our 
proper governor ; to direct and regulate all under jjrin- 
ciples, passions, and motives of action. This is its right 
and office: thus sacred its authority. X735-8 Boltngbroke 
On Parties 8 Conscience alone determines their Conduct. 
1823 Byron Island i. vi, Man’s conscience is the oracle of 
God. ^ 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvi. 360 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron ii. 17 With several twinges of con- 
science. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng.^ II. 30 The 
conscience of the country turned against him. 1884 T. 
Fowler Progr. Morality 29 In any tenable sense of the 
term, conscience stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of self- 
approbation and self-disapprobation. 1885 Martineau 
Types Efh. Theory II. 50. Mod. The conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong. 

b. I ■with a and plural.') 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 11 Sothli I hope and in goure con- 
sciencis vs for to be knowun [1388 that we ben opyn also in 
5oure consciencis]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 75 A Consciens, con- 
sciencia. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer Offices 34 They 
whose consciences by synne are accused. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp,^ 11. i. 278, I feele not This Deity in my bosome: 
Twentie consciences That stand ’twixt me and Millaine, 
candied be they, And melt, ere they mollest 1 1669-70 

Marvell Corr. Wks. 1875 II. 307 Under pretence of tender 
consciences, a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xvi. 200 We 
come into this world with a moral sense; or to speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience. 1863 Sat. Rev. 109 
Paley once said, as an excuse for signing a document in the 
teeth of his expressed^ convictions, that he was not rich 
enough to keep a conscience. 

c. For conscience sake [modem grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, consciened, to in- 
dicate the possessive relation : see Sake] : for the 
sake of, out of regard to, conscience. 

1326 Tindale i Cor, x. 25 What soever is solde in the 
market, that eate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
[so i6xx, x88x]. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. iii. 36 The fourth, 

would returne for Conscience sake. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. (1702) I. n. 87 All men would have submitted to it for 
Conscience sake. 1713 De ’Bois. Fam. insirztei. 1. iv. (1841) 
I. 92 You will suffer for conscience-sake. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man ii. iv. 372 Good Men ought to submit to the 
Ecclesiastical Powers that be, for Conscience-sake. 1876 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 28 Sometimes the possessive 
case in . . nouns that end in s, x, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word.. But this practice 
is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common instances, 
as, * for conscience’ sake ’, ‘ for goodness’ sake 

d. Good conscience : an approving conscience ; 
a consciousness that one’s acts, or one’s moral 
state, are right ; + also formerly, a well-regulated 
or sound conscience, one which judges correctly 
(pbsl). Bad, evil conscience : an accusing or con- 
demning conscience ; a consciousness of having 
done wrong, or of being in a wrong moral state. 

/XX340 Hampole Prz»/<'tfrlxxxviii[i]. 13 Thabor..and her- 
mon. .in J>i name ibe.su sail glade thorgh goed consyence. 
1382 Wyclif i Tim. i. 19 Hauynge feith and good con- 
science. 1323 Will of Burwell Ho.\ Persones 

of right or of good conscience. 1373 G. Harvey Letter- 
Bk. 9, I wil do as men of best consciences do. 16x1 Bible 
Troftsl. Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both. 1623 Burges Personal Tithes 24 
A good conscience . , will sooner suspect his owne heart of 
couetousnesse, then his Pastors. 1631 T. Powell Tom of 
ail Trades 161 There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. i. ii. 24 A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if . . you have made a prey of 
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him . . yott are bound to make restitution. S744 Harris 
Three Treat. Wks. (1841s 80 What is that comfort of a 
good conscience ? 1827 J. Wilson Necin in Blachw. Mar. 
Apr. 476 That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o' a gude 
conscience. 

III. Gonscientious observance or practice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 

f 5. Conscientious observance or reverence of^ or 
to. Obs. 

138a Wyclip I Pei. it, 19 Forsothe this is grace, if for con- 
science of God ony man suffrith sorewes. Plumptori 

Cerr. p. xcv, Any article . . which by reason of con.sions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tx*. Hisi. Ivstim 113 b, Prefening the concience of their 
oath made to his father, before their latter promise. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts 585 If they have any con- 
science of publique good. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia A v, 
They tin meer Conscience to pubiike Benefit) have de- 
priv’d themselves of so great a Pro^priety. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Brasm. CoUog. 102 It's a wicked thing, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. 

1 6. Practice of, or conformity to, v/hat is right, 
equity ; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Obs, ox arch, 

1393 Gower Conf, L 62 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigneth conscience, 1538 Starkey E^igland iv. i2r By- 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and consyence, , I wyl . . graunt 
thys to you. 1591 Lambardk Arch. 116351 16 Not onely 
according to meere Right, and Law, but also after Equitie 
and good Conscience. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. m. iii 203 Their 
best Conscience, Is not to leaue 't vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne. i6is — Wlnt. T. iv. iv. 660, I cannot with con- 
science take it. 1638 Hamilton, Papers 1 Camden) 53, I 
ame sure in them itt proceeds not out of conseince, bot 
meirlie , . [they] durst not for feare irritafc the Couenanters. 
1767 Blackstone Connn. II. 328 A. .had the legal, .posses- 
sion of the land, but B . . was in conscience and equity to 
have the profits and disposal of it. 1773 Mackenzie J/Vim 
of yPcrld I. XV, Some folks, to be sure, would take more, 
but I love conscience in these matters. 1869 Swinburne 
Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 283 They both impress us with a belief 
. . in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 
wrought out. 

b- To do ends conscience : to act according to 
one’s sense of right. Obs, 
t 6 gt T. H[ale 3 Acc. New Ewenf, p. xcvlii, Magistrates 
are great Blessings . . if they dare do their Conscience. 
t 7. Tenderness of feeling, tender-heartedness, 
tf 1^85 Chaucer L.G, W. 1253 O sily wemen . . fful 
of pite, of trouthe, of concience. c 1386 — Frol. 150 A 1 was 
conscience and^tendre herte. 1393 Gower Con/, III. 200 
Pompeie sigh hi.s pacience And toke pite with conscience. 

1 8. Tenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scruple ; also compunction, remorse. Obs. 

f iiWo Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 249 pei han gret^ conscience 
and holden it for a gret synne to casten a knyf in the fuyr. 
1467 Poston Lett, No. 573 II. 303 Master Brakley owt for 
to oe in gret consyens for sycne thyng.s as he had doone 
and .seyd .. in proving of Sir John Fastolfys wyll, 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
that he heelde bethout title of right the duchie of Nor- 
mandie. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccixxxi. 641 But the 
^sshop had conscience to let hym dye. 1608 Hieron A 
Defence nr. 102 You haue so misused these things .. that 
we can no longer continue them, without great conscience. 

fb. A matter of conscience; something about 
which scruples are or should be felt : cf. ii. Obs. 

*557 North tx.Gimmrds Diall Pr. 83 b/2 To Icepe two 
wiues among the Christians, is a great conscience. Ibid. 
174 a/x To a prince there can be no greater^ shame, nor 
conscience, then to beginne warres . . to mainteine his owne 
pleasure. 

IV. Phrases (from II and III% 

0. Upon, in (one's) conscience: by one’s sense 
of right, upon orfe’s word, tnily. So in assevera- 
tions bf, in, on, d my conscience. Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprise, etc., my conscience! or 
dxm/hy conscieiuel k^Sc.\ 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 120/469 Ich hadde lothz bi mi con- 
cience don holi churche W0V3. ^ 1393 Gower Co 7 f. il. 108 
But upon your e conscience, Min holy fader, demeth ye. 
1593 Skaks. 3 Hen. VI, iii.iii. 113 Now Warwicke, tell me 
euen vpon thy conscience Is Edward your true King ? 1601 
— Twel. N. III. i. 33 In my conscience sir, I do not care for 
you. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. iv. 42 O’ my conscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in ’s N ose. 1655 W. F. Meteors 
II. 17 Some merrie fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to be above three yards about, 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxiii, *Ah!— Eh !— -Oh !* exclaimed the Bailie. *My 
conscience !— it's impossible— and yet — no ! Conscience, it 
canna bet' 

10. In (all) conscience,’^ of (all) co^iscience: in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 
able (colloq.), 

1568 Abp. Parker Corr. ("1853) 326, I cannot of conscience 
favour them therein. 1:592 Day Eng, Secretarie i. (1625) 109 
What in conscience the poore man is then able to pay, in re- 
spect of the other charge.s. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. u. 23 They 
are too unwholesome, a conscience, 1623 Mabbe tr. Alife- 
matis Gtiztnan dAlf. 240 It is time inough, of conscience. 
ct64S Howell Lett. I. 295 This is enough in conscience. 
1649 Bp. Hall, Cases ConscTi. iii, 20 The seller is bound 
in conscience . . to intimate unto the buyer these faulty 
qualities. 1650 B. Discollimmmm y seems to be a 
Gentleman of too much understanding, of all Conscience. 
170X SwiFT^ Contests Nobles <§• Wks. 1755 IL 1. 15 It 
is too soon in all conscience to repeat this error again. 1768 
Sterne Seftt. Jo-urn., Hotel at Puiw, I have enough in 
conscience, Eugenius, said I. 1797 Eliz. Bonhote Rambles 
Mr. Frankly I. 52 ‘And enough too, of all conscience V 
exclaimed I. 1886 Besant Children, of Gibeou n, xxvii. 
The matter, which was bad enough in all conscience. 

11. .A matter of conscience : a matter in which 


conscience is concerned ; hence to make (a thing) 
a matter of conscience : to treat or deal with it 
conscientiously or according to the dictates of con- 
science. To make (a) conscience (obs. or arch.) : to 
make it a matter of conscience, to have scruples 
about, to scruple. So f to think it no conscience ; 
also t to have (f) conscience : see 8 . 

1526 Tindale Rom. xiv. 23 He that maketh conscience 
[1611 doubteth] is dampned if he eate, 1579 Eyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 92 Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
1586 Let, Earle Leycester 25 Therefore have we litle 
reason to trust her in that, wherof shee maketh so small 
a conscience. 1625 Purchas Pilgrimes ii. 1276 They will 
. . make more conscience to hreake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 2671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 69, I make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 1685 H. If oan Cursory Ref. 
zx For my part, I should make a conscience in abusing the 
World with such Trash. _ 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T. 
Matt, xxvil 6 Arch -hypocrites make conscience of Ceremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(,1754) 12 If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
17^ Priestley Led. Hist, i. ii. 24 A man who ^de no 
conscience of any villany. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

12. To have the conscience ; to consider or hold 
it right (to do something) ; hence ironically, to 
have the assurance or effrontery (to . .), 

1690 Dryden tT. s. V. Coolv.'), I .. saw him 

knocking at the gate ; and I had the conscience to let him 
cool his heels there. 1856 R. A. V augh an Mystics [ i860) I. 
VI. iii. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
trates would meddle in his dispute and take his part. Mod, 
He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my 
own house. 

13. Case of conscience : see Case shf 7. CotaP 
of conscience : see Couet. 

V. Transferred applications. 

tl4. =Bellarminb. Obs. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary, Like a larger jug that 
some men call A bellarmine, but we a conscience. 

15. Mech. = Breastplate 5 b. 

1S74 Knight Diet. Mech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to be brought upon the drill. A palette. 

VI. 16, Comb. a. objective, as conscience^ 
pacifying, t -wasimg, ppl. adjs. ; b. instrumental 
and locative, as conscience - harried, -hazmted, 
-pricked, -smitten, -stricken, -struck, ppl. adjs . ; 0, 
attrib., as conscience- qualm, -scruple ; conscienco 
clause, a clause in an act or law to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, spec, one pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of children in public 
schools from religious teaching disapproved by 
their parents ; conscience money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, e.g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esp. in connexion with the in- 
come-tax ; conscience-wise adv., in relation to 
conscience. 

1^0 W. E. Forster Sp. Ho. Com, 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a ^conscience clause. 
x888 Spectaior 30 June 875 So long as the conscience 
clause is strictly enforced, and all parents are allowed to 
withdraw their children ^ from the moral and religious 
education given if they disapprove it. xfiiSz Earl Orrery 
date Lett. {1743) II. 379 If they be not faithful to the 
■^conscience-engagement. 1726 De_ Foe Hist. Devil 11. 
vii. 11840) 262 A timorous, *conscienee-harried. .wretch. 
1885 H. Conway Family A fair i, Those tender-minded 
persons who send *conscience money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 1671 Flavei, Fount. Life il 32 *Con- 
science-pacifying and soul-quieting Blood. ^ i860 Pusey 
Min. P 7 Vph. 447 Just to satisfy their *conscience-qualms. 
1880 Browning Dram, Idylls, Pietro, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
ww (1873) 37 ■^Conscience-smitten for the little notice she 
had taken of her cousin. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. ii. 39 Ye 
^conscience-stricken cravens. 1830 Scott Jr*tl. zs, June, 
A kind of necessity which seems to haunt '’‘'conscience- 
struck men. 1646 Fuller Wounded Come. (184111 278 The 
committing of a “conscience-wasting sin. 1702 Vanbrugh 
False Friend u, He never goes without a dram of “con- 
science-water about him, to set matters right again. ^ 1845 
T. W. Coit Puritanism 205 Their ancestors, “conscience- 
wise considered, were better men than they are. 

Conscienced (kf nlhx%t),ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED-.J . Having a conscience (of such a kind) ; as 
m tender-conscienced, Ciz. 

1530 Palsgr. 323/1 Scrupulouse, njme conscyensed. 1534 
Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 19 Theysemed to be 
well conscyenced men. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 106 Any 
tender conscienced Christimi. 1863 Mrs. C, Clarke 
Shaks. Char. x. 257 He is light-moraled, loose-conscienced. 

Conscienceless (k^-njensles), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense ; characterized by habitual 
disregard of conscience or of moral law. 

/r 1420 HoccleveDit Reg, Princ. 23 Whan I was yonge, I 
was fulle i-echeles, . And amonge other consdenceles. 1583 
Babington Commandm. vi, (1037) 54 As did the Judges of 
Susanna, and as many consciencelesse men in these dayes 
doe. a 1600 ’KnoKEaEcci. Pol vii. xxiv, § 7 Consdencele.ss 
and wicked patrons. x6o6 Bp. Hall Medii. 11, § 77 Riches 
come seldom easily, to a good man; seldom hardly, to the 
conscienceless. 1881 A. M. Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ 
xiil 222 A seared and conscienceless ruffian. 

b. transf of actions, etc. 

1588 Allen Admon. 24 By which Machivelian, godlesse, 
and consciencelesse course. 1623 R. Bernard Look beyond 
Luther Ep. Ded. 3 A iust punishment . .for their conscience- 


lesse Huing. 1883 American VII. 187 The stigma of con- ^ 
scienceless policy. 

Hence Ccnsoiencelessly adv., Co-ascience- 
lessaess. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rkem. N. T. (1618) 694 So 
securely and consdencelesly to passe by the least of Gods 
commandements. 1882 Spectator 22 Apr. 522 [It] shows 
the. .consciencelessness of the Secret Committee. 

t Co'nseiencely, Obs.-^. [il Coijscience 
+ -ly2.] ^ Conscientiously. 

1476 Pas ton Lett. No. 780 HI. 167 As wele and as rj'ght- 
fully and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 

Conscient (k^-nji&t), a. (sb.) Now rare ox 
Obs, [ad, L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of conscTre to 
be conscious. Also in P'. ( 19 th c.).] Conscious. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii, § 12 As if hewerecon- 
sciente to him-selfe that he had played his parte wel. a:88t 
J. Darrell in Argosy XXXI 1 . 200 With a morbid cun- 
ning only half-conscient of its own motives, 
b. as sb. A conscious being. 

1768-74 Tucker Af. E^at. (1852) II. 459, I may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness, .nor a perceptivity, 
but a perceptive spirit. 

Hence i*Co*3ascien.tl3r/z^/z/. 0&. 

1616 Lane Sgr.’s Tale 208 And that the traiter conscient- 
lie shall feele, 

t Conscie'ntial, a. Ohs. rare. \J. 1.. con- 
scicjitia conscience + -xVL.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. z Peter ii. 19 Now liberty is fourfold, 
corporal, consciential, spiritual, and sensual. 

t Oonscie-ntional, a. Obs. rare. ? 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 103 Let it rest (from their own 
confession) a conscientionall, accidental! event. 

Conscientious (k^ 7 i 3 jiie*nj 3 s), a. [ad. F, con- 
scient ietix (i 6 th c. in Littre), med.L. conscientios- 
us, f. conscimtia ; see -ous.] 

1. Of persons : Obedient or loyal to conscience ; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty ; scrupu- 
lous. 

1611 Cotgr., Conscientieux, conscientious, .of a good con- 
science, full of conscience. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. v. i. § 15 
[He] had found . . many Lay-men as consciencious as Clergy- 
men in discharging this Trust. 1745 DeF'ods Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) L vii. 55 A conscientious trade.sman. 1882 Mlss 
Braddon Mnt. Royal I, iii 78 He Is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty. 

2. Of conduct, etc. ; Of or pertaining to con- 
science ; done according to conscience, scrupulous. 

a 1631 Donne Se-nn. x. loi D, Of those that goe with out 
those Conscientiouse Deliberations. 1736 Butler Anal. 

I. vii Wks. 1874 1 . 140 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. 1850 Kingsley Locke i, She be- 
came a Baptist from conscientious scruples. 1878 R. Simp- 
son Sch. Shaks. 1 . 74 The Archbishop returned his easy 
insolence with a. .conscientious purpose of revenge, 

t b. Constituting a matter of conscience, bind- 
ing on the conscience. Obs. rare. 

1636 Blunt V oy. Levant (ed. 2) loi The Authors of Super- 
stition when they finde Customes very u.sefull , . plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and make them conscien- 
tious. 

1 3. Conscious (of). Obs. 

1648 Fairfax Remonstrance 36 Either not bound, or not 
conscientious of his bonds. 1654 Whitlock Zootomin 141 
The Heretick (guilty and consciencious to himselfe of Refu- 
tability). _ a 1656 Bp._ Hall Tracts (1677) 181 He that is 
conscientious of his .sin. 

Conscientiously (kfmjiie'njssli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY^.] In a conscientious manner; in 
accordance with one^s sense of duty ; scrupulously, 
a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. 181 (R.) Conscientiously obliged 
not to take it into his own hands, a 1716 South (J.), Sin 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
mitted it conscientiously, 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. 
iii. 98 The east end . . was carefully and conscientiously 
restored., by G. G. Scott. 1882 Howells in Longm. 
Mag 1 . 45 I'he village is conscientiously clean. 

Conscientiousness (kpnjije-njbsnes). [f. as 

prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being conscientious ; loyalty 
to conscience. 

One of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special organ or region of the brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and injustice. 

^1631 Donne in Selections (xZjf) zo\ Is fraud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God’s blessings, as 
industry and conscientiousness is? 1651 Baxter AyC Bapt. 
159 Any other Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
scientiousness, 1828 CooMBE Constii. Man ii. § 4 Conscien- 
tiousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art Add. 206 A 
steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty ■wher- 
ever it may be placed, 
t b. Const, if. Obs. 

1634 Whitlock Zootoinia 179 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. 1667 H, More Div. Dial. in. 
xxvil. <1713) 246 What an early Conscienciousness [T had] of 
approving my self to [God], 

f2, = CoNSCiousNESvS 2 . Obs. rare. 

1654 Gat AKER Disc. Apol 9 Who hazards the lo.ss of being 
reputed a^ good man, that he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it. 

Couscionable (kf^-njonab’l), a. Now app. 
Obs., but cf. Unconscionable. [Found with its 
compounds, and Conscioned, in first half of i 6 th c. 
These, with Conscionless, appear to be popular 
formations from consciott, taken as a singular of 
conscien-ce (see note to the latter) + -able: cf. 
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fashion-able. (See F. Hail Engl. Adjectives in | 
^abhy 1877, 65.'!] ' 

f 1 . Having a conscience ( = Conscioned), as in 
fender-conscionabie ; having a good conscience ; 
governed by conscience ; conscientious, scrupnlons. 

1549 Latimer st/t Serm. hef. Ediv. VI. (Arb.) 145 There 
were.. in both houses, a greate raanye learned men, con- 
scionable men, wyse naen. 1552 Huloet, Consdonable or 
hauynge a good conscience, religiosns. 1583 Stubbrs A nat. 

II. 52 Consdonable in their dealings as well toward 
the poore as toward the rich, 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. L 242. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 240 True hearted to God, and 
conscionable in their ways. 1670 Baxter Cure Ck. Div. 
313 Tender consdonable Christians. 1708 Mrs. Centlivrk 
Bnsie Body in. iv, You and my most conscionable Guardian 
here, .plotted and agreed, to chouse a . . Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Pound. 

f b. Having conscience of, conscientiously re- 
gardful or observant Obs. 

1641 Hinde y. Bruen xvL 52 Conscionable of that one 
thing which is needfull, with Mary. 1655 Gouge's Comm. 
Heb. Life, He was in spedail manner conscionable of the 
Lords day. 

t e. In bad sense ; Over-scrnpnlous. Obs. 

1628 Bp. Hall Contempt. 0 . T. iv. i, The same Devil . , 
speaks still in our scoffers, and calls Religion Hypocrisie, 
consdonable care, singularity. 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

1582 Bentley Mon, Mairones in. 268 Consdonable obe- 
dience towards me. 1643 Rogers Naaman 384 Conscion- 
able discharge of the taske imposed upon us. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1. 115 Truly a very fair and conscionable 
Reckoning ! 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. v. xvii. (1852) 

2 ^5 Yielding more hearty and consdonable obedience to 
civil magistrates. 

d'S. Oforbelongingto conscience or equity. Ohs.—'^ 
167^2 Co%velCs luterpr., Court of Requests . . is a Court of 
Equity, of the same nature with the Chancery, but inferior 
to it, being^ principally instituted for the help of such Peti- 
tioners as in conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. 

fb. Equitable, just. Obs.—^ 

x66i Bramhall ynst Vind. iv. 60 To justifie their pre- 
tended title, or to render them . . lawful and consdonable 
possessours. 

Comscionableness. ? Ohs. [f. prec. -4* 
-NESS.] Conscientiousness, scrupulousness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1617) 477 Of faith, .joy, 
conscionablenesse. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus^^' § 16 (1653) 
67 Witnesse their conscionablenesse in managing their 
Charges. 1730-6 Bailky (folio), Consciouableness, knowing 
within oneself. 1755 Johnson, Conscionableness, equity, 
reasonableness. 

Conscionably (kp-njanabli), adv. ? Obs. [f. 
as prec. + -ly2 ] 

fl. Conscientiously, according to conscience ; 
with conscientious or scrupulous care. Obs. 

1^2 Huloet, Consdonably, or with a good conscience, 
religiose. 1580 North Plutarch {xB’jS) ^93 Who could more 
eloquently or consdonably note the disparities and differ- 
ences ? 16x5 W. Lawson Orch. 4 * Card. iii. i. (1668) 2 Such 
a Gardener as will consdonably . . travel in your Orchard. 
1683 Baxter Paraphr. W. T. Matt. xiv. 9 How consdon- 
ably should bad Oaths he avoided, and good ones kept 1 
2 . Reasonably, fairly, moderately. ? Obs. 

1604 Df-kker Honest Wh. i. Wks. 1873 IL 19 Cast. Well, 
how doe you rate it? Cand. Very consdonably, 18 .j. a yard. 
cx6ii CMAimm Iliadi. Comm, (1857) 24 , 1 must consdonably 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed, my . .author. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., Con- 
scionably, or reasonably, seque, justb, ex asquo ^ hono. 
Conseionary, erron, form of Congionaet. 
t Co'iiscioned, fpl- a. Obs. [See Conscion- 
able and -ED.] *= CONSOIENCED. 

1S4X Act 33 Hen. VI H, c. 16. § 1 Couetous and euill con- 
.scioned persons. 1594 West Symbol, ii. Chaitcerie § 142 
Corrupt copscioned persons. 1627 R. Perrot Tithes 56 
More daintie eared than tender conscioned. 

t Co'xiscioilless, a. Obs. [See prec. and 
-LESS.] « Conscienceless, unconscientious. 

1607 [S. Hieron] Defence i. 154 More bold, because,, 
more conscionles. 1617 — Wks. II. 257 Their conscionlesse 
vse of the things which God hath measured to them. 
Conscious (kp'njas), a. [f. L. consci-us know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious +■ -ous. L. consci-us i. con- 
together -v set- knowing, as in scire to know : cf. 

unknowing, prmscius foreknowing. There 
is no such word in F., which uses conscient in 
some of the senses (as did also Bacon) ; but It. 
103 ^% conscio privy, accessary, guilty, from i6th c.] 
f 1 . Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another. [With quot, 1651, cf, 'h, alicui 

alicujus rei consciiisd\ 

1651 Hobbes Leviaih. i. vii. 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one and the same fact, they are said to be Con- 
scious of it one to another, 1664 South Serm. (1823) I. 394 
Nothing is to be concealed from the other self. To be a 
friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent. 

2 .yf^. Attributed to inanimate things as privy 
to, sharing in, or witnesses of human actions or 
secrets. Chiefly poet. 

(The earliest recorded use— -the word being one of those 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. Frequent in the Latin poets: 
with 1667, cf. Ovid ‘quorum non conscia sola est*.) 
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1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. Wks, fRtldg.) vyojx With ' 
oath Magnificates his merit ; and bespawls The conscious 
time with humourous foam. 1643 Denham Cooper's H, 277 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conscious (troves. The 
scenes of his pa.st Triumphs and his Loves. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 521 So all ere day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they finish’d. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 202 
E.xamin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of which 
those walls are conscious, 1813 Roderick xv. 138 

If the conscious air had caught the sound. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge'yfV's. (Bohn ill, 124 To these con- 
scious stones we two pilgrims were alike known and near. 

3. Conscious to oneself (of anything, that, etc.) : 
having the witness of one’s own judgement or 
feelings, having the witness within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. [L. 
conscius sibi alicujus rei, de aliqua re, id 

1620 Abp. Ussher Serm. (1621) x Being so conscious vnto 
my selfe of my great weakenesse. 1625 Bacon Ess., Praise 
(Arh.) 353 Wherin a Man is Conscious [MS. and ed. 1613 
conscient] to himselfe, that he is most Defectiue. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. ii. i. If they say, That a Man is always conscious 
to him.self of thinking. X722 De Foe/‘/«^?^i?(i754)45 Their 
own Medicines, which they must needs be conscious to 
themselves, were good for nothing, 1779 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IL 303 If I were not conscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4. Hence, in same sense, without too?teself. 

1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. v, A pardon, Sir ! 
Till I am conscious of an offence, I will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. X667 Milton P. L. ii. 429 Satan . . 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov’d 
thus spake. 1677 Hale Prim. OHg. Man. i. ii. 69, 1 am 
easily conscious that I have omitted many things. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 15s T 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the 
publick eye. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. 448 
A proof how conscious they were of their own unfitness. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 63 He must have been con.scious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he -was an adulterer. 

fb. Having guilty knowledge (of anything) ; 
absol. inwardly sensible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

1632 Gaule Magasiroift. 374 Pergamius accuses many 
thousands as conscious of the same arts. 1656 H. More 
Antid. Aik. ni. iv. (1712) 97 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord . . make confession of her wickedness. 1658 
Phillips, Conscious, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 1738 Wesley Psalms civ. pt. 3. vi, 
The conscious Ravagers return, Keble Chr. V. 4 

Lent xi. j. What time, with sweet forgiving cheer, He called 
his conscious brethren near. 

1 6. Conscious to (a thing) : sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of, being a wit- 
ness to ; mentally alive or awake to ; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. conscius alicui reil\ Obs. 

1631 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes ii. 33 Many, con- 
scious to their owne weaknesse, doe endeavour, etc. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Faan. Ep. Wk-s. (1711) 145, I who am 
conscious to your patience and wisdom. 1638 Ussher Ann. 
452 Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder. 
i6pt Ray Creation 11. (1704) 434 The Mother . . is not con- 
scious to any thing that is done there. 1710 Berkeley 
Princ, Hum. Knowl. i. § 155 That He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts. 1791 Duchess of 
York I. V, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
X828 C. Wordsworth I, 231 His Wife ‘being con- 

scious ’ to the transaction. 

6. Having internal percepti.on or consciousness: 
of 2 ^ fact. 

x6si Baxter Itf. Bapt. 215 So much you seem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 1692 Bentley 
Semn. (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. axqoo’D^VD'Eii Sigism.i^ 
Guise. 720 Tancred . .Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. 1841^ D'Israeh Amen. Lit. (1867) 654 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth. 1875 
Jevons Money (jZqZ) 172 An importance .. of which even 
Americans are barely conscious. 

b. (in Philos') of one’s sensations, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 Locke H um. Und. ii. i. § ii To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of it, seems to me utterly incon- 
sistent and impossible. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. i. (1833) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of 
perc^tion and ideas passing through the mind. 1863 E. 
V. Neale Anal, Th, ^ Nat. 205 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 317, I 
am conscious, either at once or in succession, of joy or pain, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c. 

e. ^external objects, poet. 

17X2-X4 Rape Lock in. 116 Some o’er her lap their 
careful plumes display’d Trembling, and conscious of the 
rich brocade, 1821 Shelley Ginevra 18 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt conscious. 1864 
I^lmePs Field Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful eye That watch’d him. .Went Leolln. 

d. yiiifda. subord, cL 

1694 Burthogge E^s. Reason 4 If a person had never seen 
but one thing, .he could not be sensible or conscious he did 
see it. xq^j Whiston Josephui Hist. 11. xix. § 7 Cestius was 
not conscious . . how the besieged despaired. 1742 Pope 
Dune. Vi. 601 Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Bom 
for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings. 1784 Cowper Task 
1. 156 How oft , . we have borne The ruffling wind, scarce 
conscious that it blew. 1878 Morlev Diderot 1 . 140 He was 
profoundly conscious that the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge. .would take men a vei^ short way. 

e. absoL Knowing, witting, well aware, poet. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. 90 The forests wonder’d at th* 

unusual grain, And secret transport touch’d the conscious 
swain. 18x9 Shelley Cenci i. i. 73i I may speak Alike to 
you and my own conscious heart. 
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7 . Endowed with the faculty of consciousness; 
characterized by the presence of consciousness. 
Said of persons and their attributes. 

1724 Watts Logic i. ii.^ § 2 Among substances some are 
thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of thought, 
such a.s the mind of man, pod, angels, 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arrangem. (1841) 31S With a power which appears almost 
a conscious one. 1876 Mozi.ey Univ. Serm. xvi. 264 
Man. .as a conscious being, conscious of himself, and con- 
scious of others around him. x88s W, L. Davidson Logic 
of Defn. 138 Feeling and Volition are conscious elements 
no less than Intellect. 

b. tiaving one’s mental faculties actually in aa 
active and waking state. See Consciousness 6. 

1841 Lvtton Nt. ^ Morn, v. xxi, And when at last he was 
conscious. x88o T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1883) 1 . 505 The 
sister reported that he had become conscious, having recog- 
nized her and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do ; having a purpose and intention in one’s ac- 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, etc. 

i860 Westcott Inirod. Study Gosp. vi. «ed. 5) 323 A.. se- 
quence. .which few will attribute to an apt coincidence or to 
a conscious design, 1S80 L, Stephen Pope ii. 25 Pope was 
from the finst a conscious and deliberate artist. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr, L 130 That St. Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconscious borrow'er may be regarded as certain. 

9 . Having one’s thoughts and attention unduly 
centred in one’s own personality ; and hence, apt 
to imagine that one is the object of observation by 
others ; Self-conscious. Of personal bearing, 
actions, etc. : Displaying such preoccupation. 

[iyi2-i^ Pope Rape Lock 1. 79 Some nymphs there are, 
too conscious of their face.] 1728 — Dune, n. 6 The proud 
Parnassian sneer, The conscious simper, and the jealous 
leer, Mixon his look. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1869) 

II He moves about with a conscious air. 1868 Bain Ment. 
<§• Mor. Sc. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, there is indicated an excessive at- 
tention to the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things. 

10 . transf Of things ; a. Objective or present 
to consciousness ; known to oneself, felt, sensible, 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1667 Milton P. L. n. Sox They .. howle and gnaw My 
Bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth Afresh with con- 
scious terrours vex me round. X711 Steele Sped. No. 4 P 6 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is good. 
Conscious Beauty adorned with conscious Virtue ! 1766 
Goldsm. Vicar W. xxxi, His face became pale with con- 
.scious guilt. x8i8 Kazlitt Eng. Poets 1 (18701 11 Know- 
ledgers conscious power. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat.vl. 178 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds on which it 
demands submission. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 83 
Truth . . gives conscious rank to its possessors, 
fll. Having a conscience; conscientious, rare. 
i6s.(j CoKAiNE Dianea go One of the most worthy and 
consciousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown. 

Consciously (kp-njosli), adv. [f. prec. + 

In a conscious manner. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxvii. (R.) The same thinking 
thing would be always consciously present. 1709 Stbelb 
Tatter No. 49 p 5 [They] often consciously and knowingly 
embrace where they are mutudly indifferent. x8i6 Shelley 
Alasior 14 If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast I con- 
sciously have injured i88x Seeley in Macm. Mag.lLCSf. 
51 Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 

Cousciousness (kpmjssnes). [f. as prec. -i- 

-NESS.] 

*h l. Joint or mutual knowledge. Obs. rare. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of persons and their worship. 

% (Also in early use, consciousness to oneself) 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to which one has the testimony within oneself ; 
esp. of one’s own innocence, guilt, deficiencies, etc. 
Cf. Conscious 3. 

163a MassinOer Maid of Hon. i. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants. 16. . Locke (J.), Had not their conscious- 
ness to themselves of their ignorance . . kept them from so 
idle an attempt. <2x744 Pope (J.), An honest mind is not 
in the power of a dishonest : to break its peace, there must 
be some guilt or consciousness. 1770 Junius Leti. xxTxx. 
198 There is- .a palpable consciousness of guilt, i860 Mac- 
aulay Biog. (1867) XI Bentley . . was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1873 Jowett 
Plata ied. 2) III. 7 Happy in the consciousness of a well- 
spent life. 

3 . The State or fact of being mentally conscious 
or aware ^anything, Cf. Conscious 6. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit, (1818) 215 Let it. .become one with, 
the very consciousness of my existence ! 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 164 The anxiety of the proprietors . . 
seems, .to indicate a consciousness, .that this species of cul- 
tivation is . . more profitable than any other. 186^ Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 9 It is only to the consciousness 
of these evils that knowledge and reflection awaken him. 
18^ Lewes Hist. Philos. II. 142 The consciousness of my 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence. 1883 G. 
Lloyd Ebb^ Flo^v IL 18 For a few moments he lost the 
consciousness of why he was miserable. 

4 u Philos. The state or faculty of being conscious, 
as a condition and concomitant of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ‘ the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or affections ’ (Ham- 
ilton). 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell, Syst. (1837) I. 93 Neither can life 
and cogitation, sense and consciousness . . ever result from 
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magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. 1690 Locke Him. 
Und. 11. i. § 19 Consciousness is the perception of what 
passes in a Man’s own mind. X707 S. Clarke ^nd Defense 
(1713^ 5 Consciousness, in the most strict and exact Sense of 
the Word, signifies . . the Reflex Act by which I know that 
I think, and that my Thoughts and Actions are my own 
and not Anothers, 1785 Reid Int. Powers i. i, Conscious- 
ness is a word used by Philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present thoughts 
and purposes, and, in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds. 184a Sir W. Hamilton in Meid's 
Wks. Note B (1872) 810/1 Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind. It is 
therefore only intuitive, and its objects exclusively pre- 
sentative. Ibid. 929. 1^6 Huxley Pkys. viii. 210 We class 
sensations along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of states of conscionsness. But 
what consciousness is, we know not; and how it is that 
anything so remai'kable as a state of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissue, is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
nibbed his lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature. 

hAin Emotions ^ Will 

D. (with tjf and pL) State of consdotisness. 

1805 WoRDSW. Prelude ni. 126 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or consciousnesses not to be subdued. 1812 
J. C. Hobhouse yourney (1813) 627 A female, .quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and possessed of no one consciousness belong- 
ing to humanity. «;i8s3 Robertson Senn. Ser. iii. iv. 53 
His [man’s] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts .. They are separate consciousnesses, 
living consciousnesses. 1870 Huxley Lay Senn. (1871 ‘ 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

6. The totality of the impressions, thoughts, and 
feelings, which make up a person’s conscious 
being. In//. == Conscious personalities. 

1:690 hocKts. Hum. Und. n, xxvii. (1695) 183 If the .same 
consciousness can be transferr’d from one thinking Sub- 
stance to another, it will be possible that two thinking Sub- 
stances may make but one Person. 1708 Brii, A/oilo No. 
20. a/i Those many Consciou.snesses must be as the Con- 
stituent Parts of that one Individual Consciousness. 1805 
WoRO-sw. Prelude n, 32 Musing on them, often do I .seem 
Tvo consciousnesses, conscious of myself, And of some 
other Being. 1877 E. R. Conder Bus. Faith ii. oi From 
our innermost consciousness a voice is heard, clothed with 
native authority. , ‘ I feel. I think. I will. I am." 

b. Limited by a qualifying epithet to a special 
held, as the moral or religious consciousness. 

1863 Mary Howxtt F. Bremer's Greece II. xvi. 157 The 
commencement of a moral consciousness. 1884 H. Spencer 
in 19/A Cent, XV. i Unlike the ordinary consciousne.ss, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense. 

C. Attributed as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
gate of men, a people, etc., so far as they think or 
feel in common, 

1^7 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 198 While few can 
be found to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness, a 1871: Grote Plato Pref. (iS^js) 7 Such intel- 
lects broke loose from the common consciousness of the 
world around them. 1876 E. White Life in Christ 1. viii, 
88 The religious consciousness of the age. 

6. The state of being conscious, regarded as the 
normal condition of healthy waking life. 

183;^ Dickens Pkkw, xxi, When the fever left him, and 
consciousness returned, he awoke to find himself rich and 
free. 1868 Bain Ment. ^ Mor. Sc. App. 93 In one class of 
[popular] applications, consciousness is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or insensibility; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinction for the time. 1883 W, L. Davidson Logic 
of Defin. 136 The mind’s wakeful activity is consciousness 
— consciousne^^ as opposed to dormancy, dreamless sleep, 
swoon, insensibility. 

Double consciousness \ see quot 
iMa Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Double consciousness^ condition 
which has been described as a double personmity, showing 
in some measure two separate and independent trains of 
thought and two independent mental capabilities in the 
same individual. 

t ConscrssioH, Ohs.--^ [ad. L. conscissim- 
em, n. of action f. conscind^e to tear in pieces.] 

* A cutting or paring’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
tConscrsSTire. Obs,'-^ [ad. L "^conscissura 
a cut or cleft, f. conscind^e: see prec. (but for 
this concisura is now read in Pliny).] * A gash 
or cut, a renting in a place’ (Blount Glossogr* 
x<556). ,, 

t Gonscitiacle. mnce~wd. [humorons dim. of 
conscience^ after L. diminutives in -unculusj’uncula^ 
A minute or hair-splitting conscience. 

<*1670 Kacket Abp. Williams i. 66 Rubrics, .filled with 
punctilio.s not for consciences, but for consciuncles. 
t Consci'Ve. Obs. [Erron. spelling for concwe. 
It. concive, L. conctvis.J Fellow-citizen. 

*579 Lyly Fuphites {Arh) 10 We shal ther . . see .. more 
gallant courtiers, more godly eonsciues. 

Conscxibe (k^nskroi'b), 2f. [ad. L. conscrth- 
to enter in a list, enroll, draw up, prescribe, 
f. con- togefh&t ^ scrtbh'e to write; in sense 4 
corresponding to Conscbiption 4.] 

+1. trans. To enroll, levy (an army) ; to enlist 
(a soldier). Obs. 

1348 Hall Chrott. (1809) 281 When this armie . . was con- 
scribed and come together to Harflete. ///cf. 314 To con- 
scribe and set furthe a new armie. x66o G. Fleming 
Siemma Sacrum 28 People, .of the meanest condition, and 
mercinaw only and conscribed by others, 
f 2 . To enroll as a Roman senator, Obs. rare. 
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1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 136 If a Plebeian 
happen’d to be conscrib’d he ana his Posterity became 
Patricians. 

t B. To circumscribe, to limit. Obs. 

1613 }iB.YWOox> Silver Age v. W'ks. 1874 III. 162 The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscribed, Pronounce 
this doom. 1622 Callis Stai. Sewers 105 A Mart, 
Fair or Market, .although they be conscribed to place and 
circuit. 1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Conscribed, the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4. To enlist for the army by Conscription, q.v.; 
to enlist compulsorily. Also iransf, 

1820 Edin. Lev. XXXIV. 418 Government . . cannot con- 
scribe readers, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cviii. 24 ‘We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs' — 
was what I heard from French youth. 1887 Spectator 
18 June 818/2 Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 
Hence Conscri’lbed ppL a. 

1654 R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Disi. Ivstine 89 With this con- 
scribed Army composed of the outcasts of man. 

Conscript ikp-nskript ', a. and sb. [ad. L. con- 
scrzpt-uSf pa, pple. of conscrU^e : see prec.] 

A. adj. 1 , Enrolled or elected a senator. In 
pi. Conscript fathers, ^fathers conscript [L. patres 
conscripti, properly patres, conscripti, i.e. patres 
et conscripti fathers and elect] : a collective title 
by which the Roman senators were addressed; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

^2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. A/. Anrel. xi. (R.), He 
sayed these wordes, O fathers conscripte, O happie people, 
1605 B. Jonson Sejanus in. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 150/1 Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting Turn fair and fortu- 
nate to the common-wealth. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
{1879} b called Fathers only; but 

afterwards, when more were enroled in their body, Con- 
script Fathers. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal, v. i- 306 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be admitted? [See Noie.'\ 

b. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
the administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc. ; rarely in sing. 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies II. xxxiii. 12 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points. . 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes {18581 341 Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane, .political Conscript Fathers. 1880 Dis- 
raeli Endym, xxx, Hainault House had been raised by a 
British peer, .the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

f 2 , Inscribed in common or identicall}r. rare'^K 
1679 Harby KeyEcript ii. 44 That 144000 in chap. 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000 in chap. 14. conscript, or having 
the Name of God written in their Fore-heads. 

3 . Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army. 

1823 Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 499 Three conscript 
lads,, of the sixty-sixth regiment. 1881 Times Apr. 11/4 
An enlisting army must always be more difficult to keep 
up than a conscript army. 1882 Gd, Words 318 With the 
assistance of conscript negroes brought down the Nile. 

B. sb. [F, consent.] A military recruit obtained 
by conscription; one compulsorily enlisted for 
military or naval service. 

x8oo Ann. Reg. 23 The general levy of 200,000 Conscripts 
[in 1799]. 1814 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI. 589 The 
conscripts desert in all directions. 1868 Freeman 
Conq. (1876) II. ix. 323 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves? 

Conscript (k^nskri-pt), V. [f. Consceipt a. 
or ppl. stem of L. consertb^re. It appears to have 
originated during the U. S. Civil War of 1860-65.] 
trans. To compel to military service by conscrip- 
tion ; to enlist compulsorily; »= Conscribb 4. 
Hence Oonscri'pted ppl. a. 

1863 W. Whitman Specimen Days (188^ 62 He was first 
conscripted for two years, 1880 A tlaniic Monthly July 22, 
I had been conscripted and forced into the army. 1887 
spectator 18 June 824/2 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready for a mutiny. 1889 Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 2/3 If we 
must conscript and train our youth, .in great camps. 

Conscription (k^skri-pj^n). [ad. L. con- 
serTption-em drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
from conscribh'e to Conscribe.] 
i*!. Writing down together, putting in writing. 
*382 Wyclif Tobit vii. 16 And the chartre taken, thei 
maden the conscripcioun [1388 writyn^ogidere] of the 
wedloc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/4 Thus Luke had. . 
prouffyte by conscrypeion & wrytyng of his doctryne. 
i* 2 . Conjoint signature. 

1613 T, Adams Black Devilry They signe not . . in their 
owne particular and singular names, but require the con- 
scription and evident consent of their Counsell. 

1 3 . Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Obs. 
1320 WoLSEY in Burnet HisL^ Ref I. App. n. xxiii. 65 
Not having, .none order, provision of victual, towardness 
in conscription of men of war, or appearance of such thing. 
1636 Blount G/ossogr., Conscription, an enrolling. 

4 . spec. The compulsory enlistment of men for 
military (or naval) service ; esp. where the liability 
to serve is legally established ; an application of 
this method of obtaining recruits. 

The word was introduced in connexion with a law of the 
French Republic, 5 Sej^t. 1798, which provided that the 
recruits required for service should he compulsorily obtained 
from the young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five, whom it declared to be legally liable to serve in the 
army. Hence it has become a general term for methods of 
compulsory enlistment ; but, technically, as distinguished 
from universal military service, it implies the enrolment by 


CONSECEATE. 

lot of a fixed number of those liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute. 

1800 Weems Washington xvi. (3877) 2;6 Our persons 
have been free from the impressments and conscriptions, 
1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 38/2 The Conscription of 1813 has 
furnished 160,000 men. 1838 Arnold hist. Rome I. 480 
The Africans . . were subject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve as soldiers. 1862 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xx, 391 Conscription is to one man personal 
service, to another the payment of a tax. 1878 Morley 
Diderot I. 208 Peasants turned lackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 

attrlb, 1863 lllust. Land. News XLIL 551/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. 

Jig. 1814 Q. Rev. Xl.gd The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry. 

b. The body of conscripts collectively. 

1823 Southey Hist. Penins, M‘^ar I, 115 Genera] Clarke 
. . advised that the conscription for the year 1809 should be 
called out. 

CoascrrptioJial, a. [f. prec. + -al.] ' Of or 
belonging to conscription. 

1809 Si. Paper in Ann. Reg. 783/2 The following .. is 
the precise state of the conscriptional force of France. 

Conseale, obs. form of Conceal. 
Consecrate (k|?■nsz'krtfSt^, ppl a. Also 4-5 
consecrat. [ad. L. conseerdt-us, pa, pple. of L. 
conseerdre ; see next.] 

1. «= Consecrated, a. pa. pple. 

C1386 CnAVCEE Monk' s T. 27 Loo Sampson, which.. was 
to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy L vi, 
A rjmhe image.. That, , To myghty loue. .Yhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. 1351 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. 
(Arb.j 151 Which . . was dedicate and consecrate to god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. § 3. 372 He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consecrate to Mars. 1877 Sparrow Semi, xL 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes. 

b. as adj. 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xxxiii. The ympnis consecrat Of 
luvis use. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 228/1 Nazarien. .that 
is as moche to say as consecrate or dene. 1583 Stanyhurst 
Mneis in. Arb.) 72 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 247 Other consecrate places. 
1866 Kingsley Herew. I, i. 28 The fountain was., perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. 

2 . In reference to the Eucharist: see Conse- 
crated. 2 . a. pa. pple. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys {1570) 85 When our Lorde is 
consecrate in fourme of bread. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref I. 
xxii. 263 That the catholic church . . taught them to receive 
Christ’s body consecrate at mass with prayers. 

b. as adj. 

1388 A. King tr. Canisius' Caiech. 85 Vnder y« lea.st part 
of euerie consecrat hostie, Christ is all haill giuen and 
receauit. 1640 Canterb. SelfConvic. no The consecrat 
elements are injoined to bee eaten in the holy place. 

3 . Made sacred by associations ; hallowed. 

1669 Addr. Hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 69 Under so con- 
secrate custody and regard. 1875 h. Morris Ode to Free 
Rome 266 Error consecrate by time. 

Consecrate [k^’ns/krigit), v. [f. Consecrate 
ppl, a., or ad. L. consecrat- ppl. stem of conseerd-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc., f. con-^ + 
saerd-re to make sacred, dedicate, f. stem of sacer, 
sacrum, Sacred. Cf. F. consacrer, in 14th c. also 
consecrer, Pg. consegrar, Sp. consagrar, It. con- 
sacrare, the latter from a late L. *con-sacrdrel] 

1. trans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity ; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character of holiness ; to make sacred or 
holy and so fit for a religious use. Const. /<?, unto. 

b. Particularly applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church and a churchyard, whereby these acquire 
the legal status of a ‘consecrated building’ and * conse- 
crated ground with the special character and incidents 
legally attached thereto, in England and some of the 
colonies. Cf, Consecrated, Consecration. 

1460 Capgrave 71 Fabian, .ordeyned, that every 

3ere, on Schere or Maunde Thursday, the Pope schuld 
consecrate crisme. 1535 Coverdale Ex. xxxii. 29 Then 
sayde Moses ; Consecrate youre handes this daie vnto the 
Lorde. 1353 Eden Decades 162 Suche men as he had con- 
secrated to be offered to the goddes. <*1600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. vn. vi. § 2 The custom of the primitive church in con- 
secrating holy virgins and widows unto the service of God 
and his Church. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11- vii. 28 
What you have consecrated I have hallowed. i68p Dryden 
Epitaph Sir P. Fairborne 24 To his lamented loss for times 
to come His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 1843 S. Aus- 
tin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 265 Not. .inconsistent with their 
saying masses for the dead and consecrating salt and water. 

D- 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 768 From that time hether- 
ward, was there never . . so holy a Byshop that durst pre- 
sume the Churche of the same to consecrate, a 1634 Coke 
%rd (1644) 203 Albeit churches or chappels may be 
built by any of the kings subjects, .without licence, yet be- 
fore the law take knowledge of them to be churches or 
chappels, the bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same. 
1671 Bp. Cosin' s Will in C.'s Corr. (Surtees) IL 294 Ihe 
Chappell att Auckland Castle, .by mee latly built and con- 
secrated. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 
consecrate a Church, which the Patron has built for filthy 
Gain and Lucre to himself. 1866 J. M, Dale Clergyman s 
Legal Handbk, (ed. 4) viii. 95 All churchyards must be con- 
secrated. Ancient churchyards are presumed to have been 
consecrated. 

2 . Spec., Used as the proper word for the action 
whereby the bread and wine receive their sacra- 
mental character in the Eucharist. 
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COESECTAN-EOXrS. 


(Here the notion varies according to the doctrine held as 
to the nature of the sacrament.) 

*553 Tindale Supper of Lords 39 It is manifest that 
Christ consecrated no bread. 1348 Order of Commtmw7t 8 
To prepare, blisse and consecrate so muche as will serue the 
eople. 2579 Fulke Heskind Pari. 61 To consecrate, is to 
aloiv, or to separat to an holy vse, so we grant y ' bread 
and wine to be consecrated, Bk. Com. Prayer ^ Com* 

jmmmt, If the consecrated bread or wine be all spent before 
all have communicated, the Priest is to consecrate more. 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lii. World v. iii. § 16. 474/1 Zephyrinus 
. .ordained that Wine in the Sacrament should be conse- 
crated in a Vessel of Glass. s8^ Hook Ch, Diet. (ed. 7) 
247 Before we eat and drink this bread and wine which 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set^ it apart by a solemn prayer. 1885 
Catholic Diet. 311/2 The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words ‘ This is my body,* ‘ This is my blood 
f b. used proleptically of the result. 
c igoo Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in $ Poet. T7‘acts ( Percy Soc.^ 3 
Syth they consecrate our God omnipotent. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \ 
(W. de W. 153]') 231b, How_^ often so euer you consecrate 
my body and my blode, do it in the remembraunce of me. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Cateck. 205 He consecratis the trew 
body & blud of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of ony 
mannis word, but be the vertew and powar of Gods word, 
e. absol. 

XS34 More On the Passion Wks. 1308'x Therfore was it 
[the Paschall lambe] eaten with vnleauened breade. And 
so consequentlye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 
breade. 1885 Catholic Diet, 31 7/1 The First General 
Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate. 

3. Spec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, queen, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII. 115 He saweseynt Peter 
apostel holde in his bond Edward i e sone of Egelrede. .and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chro7t. E7ig, iv. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that . . a bysshop .sholde be consecrated of 
thre. 1532 Bk. Co77t. Prayer, The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bishop. 1617 Moryson /tin. i. iv, 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to be 
consecrated. 1768 Blackstone Co7nm. IV. viii. 115 That 
if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 
the king, or any archbishop or bishop to confirm or conse- 
crate him, they shall fall within the penalties of the statutes 
of praemuTiire. ^ 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 44/1 Coronation, 
the act of crowming or consecrating a king. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. 87 1 The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

4. fig , ; also refi. 

x6oo Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. L 93 (Qo.) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody book. .And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. ^*732 Law Serious C. vi. (ed. 2) 79 The holi- 
ness of Christianity consecrates all states and employments 
of life unto God. x/.. C. Wesley //yww, * Lord, m the 
streTjgth of grace* i, Myself, my residue of days, I conse- 
crate to Thee. 1878 F. R. Havergal Hy7n7t, Take my life, 
and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

6 . transf. To devote or dedicate to some pur- 
pose : often associated with, i , as implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

1355 Eden Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated 
them seines to death. 1599 A7ti77iadv. Ded. (1875) 

2, 1 will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome better 
labor of raoore momente. 1674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad. 
A vj. You will . . not censure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. Ibid. 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses. 1803 Foster 
Ess. I. iv. 56 A dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is, I. i. 105 
His whole life was consecrated to letters. 

b. To appropriate (tithes; to a particular church. 

1844 [see Consecration 6]. 

6 . To render sacred ; to make an object of venera- 
tion or cherished regard ; to hallow, sanctify ; to 
sanction [ = mod. F. consacrer\ 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers in. i. So glorious a cause as 
consecrates each sword that's drawn for it. X76X Hume 
Hist. Erg. 1 . ix. 199 That country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. 1828 W. Sewell 
Oxf. Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our hearts. 1838 Lingard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. I. Pref. 7 Writers, whose reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 Lowell Democr. 192 Whose memorie.s 
seem to consecrate the soul from all ignobler companion- 
ship. 

1 7. To devote or doom {to destruction, etc. ). Ohs. 
[A Latinism.] 

1589 Cooper 163 Saint Paule doth consecrate 

these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. x645 Milton Colast. 
Wk.s, (1851) 360 Must hee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and despair without redemption ? ^ 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 240* The sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the jakes. ^ 

fS. To place among the gods; to deify; to 
apotheosize. [A Latinism.] 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i, vii. § i Inventors and authors 
of new arts . . were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
selves. 1730-6 Bailey tfolio) s. v. Consecration^ The em- 
perors, .are consecrated after this manner. 

Consecrated (k^-ns/kr^'ted), ///. tr. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Dedicated to a sacred purpose ; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. 

Bk. Com. P raver, Consecr. Bps. Rubric, Then the 
Archbishop shall proceed to the communion, with whom 
the new consecrated Bishop with others shall also com- 
municate. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Co7mmmion, If the con- 
secrated bread or wine be all spent. 1756 7 tr. Keysle-Ps 
Trav. 1 1760) IV. 117 An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples. 


absot. x6S9 Bramhall Ck. Eng. Defended 75 .Such an 
ordination subjected both the coasecrators and the conse- 
crated to deprivation. 

b. spec. Of a church, churchyard, or burial- 
ground: Set apart with religious forms by a 
bishop, for public worship, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such ecclesiastical and legal status 
as this gives in England and some of the colonies. 

1601 Shaks. Tiuel. N. iv. iii. 25 Vnderneath that con- 
secrated roofe. 1632 High CommissioTt Cases (Camden) 
277 Whereas the Parish Church of Hurly is a consecrated 
place. 1876 Blunt & Phillimore ofCh. Law v. i. 303 
The law . . forbids a clergyman to officiate publicly in any 
building which is not either consecrated or licensed for 
Divine Service by the bishop. Ibid. 315 The Status of 
Consecrated land and buildings. — The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard is one of freehold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Mod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from the unconsecrated part of the cemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2. Dedicated, * sacred * to a tutelary divinity. 

*599 Thynne Anhftadv. (1865) i The monthe of Januarye 

(consecrated to the dboble fac^ godd JanusL 187a Yeats 
Growth Corrrrrt. 51 Olives - . the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva. 1884 Gustafson Found. Death i- (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

3. fig. Sanctioned by general observance or usage 
[F. consacri"].. 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 211 These services, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 187a 
Bagehot Physics <5r Pol. (1876) 162 The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated custom. 

Hence Co-nsecratedness. 

1846 in Worcester. 1847 in Craig ; and in subseq. Diets, 

Consecr atee (k^rnszkr^f^tr). [Correlative to 
consccrator\ see -ee.] One to whom something 
is consecrated. 

1883 Schaff Encycl Relig. Knowl. III. 2170 The consec- 
rators hold the property in usufruct ; the consecratee is God. 

Consecrating (k^-nsi'kr^itig), vU. sb. [f. 

CONSECKATE Z/. +-ING1.] CONSECRATION. 

^ 1579 Fulke Heskvis* Pari. 67 Y® Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, to change y ^ substances, or to transubstantiat. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Consagratio, consecrating. 1641 Root 
f BraTtch Petition xvii. 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chappels, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, Tables, Chalices, (Churchyards, and many other 
things, and putting holinesse in them. 

Co'nsecrating, ppL a. [f, as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That consecrates. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smeci. (1831) 307 Any consecrating 
hand of a Prelat. X742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1347 Night’s 
consecrating Shades, Which to a temple turn an universe. 
1814 Southey Roderick v, In that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 

Consecration (k^jnsz'kr^^-Jon). In 4-6 -acion. 
[ad. L. consecration-em^ n. of action f. conseerdre 
to Consecrate. Cf. F. consecration ( 13 th c.).] 

1. The action of consecrating; a setting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gious rites to a sacred purpose. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 22 It is the wether [1388 ram] of 
consecracioun. 1460 Capgrave Citron. 84 Innocent, .or- 
deyned eke the consecration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted at here ende. Beatitudes ixO^r^) I . 

165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 194 Consecration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, is a Rite or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities, X860 Pusey Min. Propk. 31 The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vile gods and 
goddesses and to prostitution. This dreadful consecration, 
yea desecration. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit. Wks. ( Bohn) 
III. 53 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

aitrib, 1335 Coverdale Lev. viii. 31 Eate it and the bred 
in y^ maunde of the consecracion offeringes. 

b. esp. The formal dedication and setting 
apart, by a bishop, of a church, churchyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xii, cagie-A dedication*, but in 
recent tipies dedication has been employed to denote a less 
formal kind of consecration of a burial-ground, not having 
the legal consequences attaching to consecration. 

1S70-AS Lambarde Pera7nb. Ke7it 335 The Bishops 
assembled for the consecration (as they call it) of the great 
church of Sainct Andrewes, a 1626 Bp. L. Andrewes {title). 
The form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (1659). 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl., The consecration or dedication of 
a church is an episcopal ceremony, 1866 J. M. Dale Clergy* 
m(m*s Legal Handbk. v. 57 Private chapels . . are main- 
tained by the persons to whom they belong. They need no 
consecration. 1873 Phillimore EccL Law 11 . 1761 The 
consecration of churches may be performed indifferently on 
any day. 1876 Blunt &: Phillimore Bk. ofCh. Law v. i. 
312 The Setttence of Consecration [of a church] is pro- 
nounced after the Offertory including the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has been made. X883 
tr. Pellicia's Politg of Chr. Ch. 147 The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. 1891 MS. Enrol7tte7its 
of Consecrations, Durka7n, This Sentence of Consecration 
was read by me the undersigned John Booth. 

c. with a and pi. (Sometimes more or less 
concr. « Consecrated things.) 

*538 Bale Thre Lawes 831 Ceremonyall rytes are also 
commendable, In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
secracyons. 1560 Bible viii. 28 These were consecra- 
tions for a sweete sauour which were made by fire vnto the 
Lord. ^ Ibid. viii. 31 The bread that is in the basket of con- 
secrations [so i6ix]. Ibid, viii 33 Vntill the dayes of your 
consecrations [idix consecration] bee at an ende. 


2. The giving of the sacramental character to 
the eucharistic elements of bread and wine. 

(Variously taken according to the opinion held of the na- 
ture of the Eucharist.) 

139s Purvey Refnmsir. (1831) 41 Where consecracioun or 
halewinge hath neighid, of the breed is maad Cristis flesh. 
^1400 Apol. Loll. 8 Als oft as a nobil man seih it bi twex 
]>e consecracioun & Agnus Dei. 1480 Caxton Citron, 
Etig. IV. (1 520) 37/1 In olde tyrae the consecracyon of the 
gloryous blood was made in tree vessells. 1564 Becon 
Co77ipar. Lord's Supp. <5* Epil. , Blasphemies against 

Christ, .invocation of dead saints, confection, consecration, 
application, and oblation of the body and blood of Christ. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 232 The bread and wine even, 
after consecration leave not their own nature, but remain in 
their former substance, shape, and form. 166a Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, Rubric, He shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration, as followeth. <21699 STiLHNGFL, 5<?rz?z. II. 
ii, (R.), The people, .are told, that they [priests] can make 
their God at any time by pronouncing the five words of 
consecration. 1834 Hook Ck. Diet. 247 If it be demanded 
to what words the consecration of the elements ought to be 
ascribed, I answer, to the prayer of the faithful offered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him. 
1883 Catholic Diet. 216/1 The form for the consecration of the 
bread in the Roman Missal is ‘Hoc est enim corpus meum.* 

3. Ordination to a sacred office : spec, the action 
or religions ceremony of ordaining a bishop. 

X387 Trevisa (Rolls) VL 115 Theodorus jje arche- 

bis.shop com into Kent.. in )?e secounde ^ere of his con- 
secracioun. XS13 More Rick. Ill, Wks. 66/2, The con- 
secracion of a bishop. 1332 Bk. Cortt. Prayer, Order Cott* 
seer. Bps. Ruhr., Then shall the Archbishop demand the 
kings mandate for the comsecration. _ 1704 Nelson Fesi. ^ 
Fasts (1739) 479 To confirm the Elections and Consecrations 
of all Bishops m their Provinces. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. E7tg. 11.37 Spiritual jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Consecration. 

4. Rom. Antiq. Apotheosis, d.eifi cation ; also 
transf, 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 98 The obsequyes & 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olde fader. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, ii. 9 The magnificent burning, and con- 
secration of Severus. 1731 Chambers Cycl. X837 Pettny 
VII, 465/1 Consecration is a name given to the apo- 
theosis of the Roman emperors, and coins and medals com- 
memorating these events have the inscription Comecratio. 
t b. Loosely applied to canonization. Obs. 

X677 Hale Pri7n. Grig. Man. ii. v. 167 We see how the 
Roman Calendar swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 

1 5, Dedication to destruction ; anathematiza- 
tion. Obs. Cf. Consecrate v. 7 . 

1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng II. 925 He confirmed the Con- 
.secration denounced by his Predecessor against Frederic 
the Emperor. 

6 . transf. and fig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or pursuit; also, appro- 
priation to a special purpose. 

1781 CowpER Reiiremetit 223 'Tis consecration of his Heart, 
soul, time, And every thought that wanders is a crime, 
1844 Lingard Angio*Sax. CA (1858) I. App. 1. 368 Conse- 
crations of tithes, as they were called, had already taken 
place among the Anglo-Saxons ; since the tithes of Thor\'''s 
lands, in Ropeslai hundred, had been consecrated to a dis- 
tant church, the abbey of Peterborough. 

7. transf. and fig. The action of rendering 
sacred ; hallowing. 

180S WoRDSW, Peele Castle, The light that never was, 
on sea or land, The consecration and the Poet's dream, 
b. Sanction bylaw, custom, or usage, [mod.h.} 
x86i Maine Attc. Law^ ii. (1876) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upon receives, to employ a 
Gallicism, a sort of consecration. 1877 F. Hall Ettg. Adj. 
in -ahle 7 Apparentlj’-, * common usage ’ has obtained, with 
him, such a decree of consecration, that he looks upon any 
symptom of discontent with it as a going beyond just 
‘liberty*. 

Co'nsecratiirey a- rare-K [ad. L. type ^ con- 
secr dftv-MS (prob. in med.L.), f. L. consecrat- ppl. 
stem: see -ive. (Godef. has obs. E. consecralify 
•iz/e.)] Of consecrating character or tendency. 

aifx'j Bayne Diocesan's Trial (1621) 58 The Bishops im- 
position was properly consecrative and sacramentall. 

Conseorator (k^*nsfkr<fit 3 i). [a. L. conse- 
erdtory agent-n. from conseerdre to Consecrate : 
see -OR, (Johnson has consecrater, with a quot. 
from Atterbiiry, which Todd gives with -or.)'} 
One who or that which consecrates. 

1332 Huloet, Consecratour, sacrator, sacrificus. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Proi. ii. § 69. 79 Your making the Reall 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist depend upon the casual- 
ties of the consecrators true Priesthood and Intention. 1747 
Carte Hist. Ettg. I. 240 Two British bishops, .had assisted 
Wini who was the principal Consecrator. 1883 Ch, Titnes 9 
Nov. 807/1 That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief consecrator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

Consecratory (k^*nsi'kr^:tari), a. [f. L. type 
*€onsecrdtdri-us, f. consecrator: see -ory.] That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrittzage i. vi. (1614) 33 Againe, they 
[sacrifices] were propitiatorie, consecratorie, Eucharisticall, 
and so forth. 1699 Burnet 39 AH. xxv. (1700) 293 The 
Consecratory "Words being delivered as the Reason of the 
' Command, take, eat, and drink, 1866 Pali Mall G. 18 
I Dec. 3 The only translation of the consecratory letters. 

; t Consectameous, a. Obs.~^ [f. L. consec* 
tdne-us following closely, consequent (f. conseetdri 
to follow closely) + -ous,] ‘ Succeeding, following 
as by consequence^ (Ash 1775 ). 

x6s6i Blount Glossogr., Consectaneous, which follows 
others. [Thence 1846 m "Worcester ; and in later Diets.] 
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Comsectarj (k^nse-ktari), . and [ad. 
"h, comectdri-us logically following, consequent 
(whence wnsectarium sb.), f. €onsectd-rI to follow 
close, freq. of mzsequl ; see Consecute.] 
t A, adj. Following logically ; consequent. 

’hvxi. TIuaJ>h. Remig. 82 To which two maine 
points.. the third (as a golden corollary) is consectary. 
1624 F. White 236 The honour consectarie 

and dependant vpon his office.^ 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, ISp. i, X. fed. 2)32 From the inconsistent and contrary 
determinations thereof, consectary impieties, .may arise, 

B. sb, A consequence, deduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 17th c.) 

*588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, i. ii. 7 b, Consectaries, corol- 
laries, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily be de- 
duced. 1656 Hardv tst Ep. Jolm xiv. (1865) 86/1 A con- 
sectary which ungodly wretches draw from these premises, 
269s Woodward Wi*/. jE'^rM I. (1723)47 Consectaries 
drawn from the Observations. 1732 Berkeley A Ictpkr, n. 
§ ig If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
. , fundamentals than consectaries. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. 1, 2 A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence 
drawn immediately from some proposition or other premises. 
2860 Abp. Thomson Tk, 274 A judgment.. sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

i* b. That which follows in the course of events ; 
a consequence, an effect. Obs, rare, 

1659 H. L’Estrange A lliance Div. Off. 407 This signing 
was a constant consectary of unction. 2660 Waterhouse 
Arms ^ Arm. 112 Peace being the consectary of Gods 
blessing on that laudable resolution. 

t Consecta'tioH. obs. rare, [n. of action f. 
T. consectdrt ; see prec.] (See quot.) 

idss-do Stanley Hist. Philos. (2701) 245/1 Consectation^ 
(a/roAouSqcrt?) or j®quipoIlens, is the Consideration of those 
Affections of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro- 
positions signifie together the same thing, and are together 
true or false. 

t C/onsecta’tor, Obs—^ [agent-n, from L. 
consectdrt ; see prec.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Conseciaior^ imitator. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Consectator^ he that follows, or pursues. 1775 in 
Asa itis not used). 

t Co'BSecate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. consecuU 
ppl. stem of cansequl to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, £ cou'- together + to follow.] 

To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1536 Gray foCromwellmSf. Papersll. 389 Few men 
..inanyauctoritie,hathfinaliyconsecutedfavorsandthankes, 
but rather the contrarie. 2589 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 97 
If ye. .had consecuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Consecutiaxi (kTnsi1ci2/‘J.Dn). Also 6 -cnsion, 
6^7 -q.uutio2i, -qution. [ad. L. consecufidn-enii 
n. ot B.ction from conseqttt i see prec. Also in F. 
from r 6th c. (Littr^).] 

1 . Proceeding in argument from one proposition 
to another which follows from it; logical se- 
quence ; inference ; a train of reasoning. 

Reciprocal consecttfion : the relation of two facts either of 
which follows from the other. 

2532 More Confut. Tindale Vlks. 454/2 As this argument 
or consecusion i.s trew, 2365 Calfhill Answ. 'Preat. Cross 
(1846) 200 What a consecution is this.. ‘The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ : therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church,* 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 289 Not necessary, 
nor of any rational consecution. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision 
§ 108, 1 do not, by any necessary consecution . .judge of the 
number of things tangible from the number of things visible, 
■fb. The conclusion of an argument. Obs. 

2588 Launers Log. i. iii. 19 h. For the confirma- 

tion of the said proposition, and not as proofes of the con- 
seqution. 1689 Treat. Monarchy ii. u 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Con.sequution is not always true. 

i* c. The fact of following as an effect, necessary 
consequence. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 352 If. .the first muscle of the 
chest.. do draw vp the first nbbe, then by conseqution the 
other distances vnder shall also in some sort be dilated. 2649 
FaiJtomyot. n. i. gx While they draw the Arme by 
a certaine kind of Con.sequution they lead the Scapula, .to- 
gether with it. 

2 . Succession, sequence (of events or phenomena'). 

1652 Biggs Nem Disp. Pref.7 Where is there an examina- 
tion and a consecution of Experiments? 279* G. Wake- 
field Enquiry 59 Preferring chronological consecution. 
2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix. (1859) 393 The 

observation of a certain number of uniform consecutions 
among phenomena. Ibid. xli. (1870) 1 1. 425 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental phtenomena in their natural 
consecution. 1837 G. S. Faber fustif cation 127 His next 
step, in regular consecution, was to speak of the Righteous- 
ness which is through faith. 2863 Mrs. C, Clarke Shaks. 
Char. iii. 77 In all this subtle con.secution of action. 

b- Gram. Sequence of words in a sentence, of 
tenses in a compound sentence. 

2871 Ptiblic School Lat. Gram. §195, Consecution of 
Tenses. — The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
Principal Sratence are followed by Primary Tenses in the 
Clause: ^Historic by Plistoric. /bid,^ § 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Hi.stonc Consecution, 
whenever the sen.se requires that Ten.se and Mood. 2883 
A. Palmer Satires of Horace Pref. 28 The solecistic rusve 
peregre aui (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conses- 
cutionof?/tf — nut), 

c. Mus. Succession of similar intervals in bar- 
mony. Cf. Consecotive 5, 

2667 C. Simpson Compend. M?es. ts5, 1 . . allow the Con- 
secution of two 5ths, one of them being Imperfect 1674 
Playford Shill Mus. in. 33. 2744 J. Green Psalmady 

(ed. 10) 240 Consecutiont two, three, or more Chords of the 


same kind following one another. 287S Ouseley H armony 
xviii. 197 Such octaves are not.. faulty consecutions. 

t d. Mont A of consecution in Astr . : a * lunar ' or 
synodic month, a lunation. Obs. 

1562 Eden A rie Nauig. 11. xi. 38 The moneth of consecu- 
tion. .is more then the moneth of peragration by .2. dayes 
.4. houres .44. minutes. 2^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
222 The month of Consecution . . is the space betweene one 
conjunction of the Moon with the Sun unto another, a 2697 

W. Holder (J.), The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution. 

t 3 . Overtaking, attainment. Obs. rare. 

1602 Deacon &W. Spirits <5- Divels 192 The diuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 

Consecutive (kpnse’ki^tiv), a. [a. F. con- 
sectttif -ivCf on L. type *comecutw-us^ £ consecut- 
ppl. stem : see Consecute and -ivs.] ^ 

1. Following continuously; following each its 
predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 

1621 Cotgr., Consecuiify consecutiue, or consequent ; next 
or immediatly succeeding. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxi. 
§56 The actions of a Man consecutive to Volition. 2685 
Boyle Salubr. Air 57 The Summers of differing, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecutive, years. 2779-81 Johnson 

X. /’., Blackmore Wks.i8i6 X.197 In thestructure andorder 
of the poem . . the greater parts are properly consecutive. 2857 
Buckle Cknliz. I, vi. 296 It rained blood for three con- 
secutive days. 2882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 549 Occasioned . . 
by the superposition of consecutive whorls. 

2 . Consisting of elements following in order; 
characterized by consecution or logical sequence. 

*755 Johnson Diet. Pref. f 50 When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, bow can a consecu- 
tive series he formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral? 2838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvi. (1866) II. 38 
The ground of a consecutive reasoning. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I- 424 Cebes is the. .more consecutive thinker. 

t 8. Following as a consequence or effect ; con- 
sequent [td). Obs. 

xti/gl Jer. Tayx.or Lib. Propk. xx. 261 Accused of acci- 
dental! and consequutive Blasphemy and Idolatry, c 1703 
Berkeley Commonpt. Bk. Wks. IV. 477 The freedom of 
doing a.s they please, w“^ freedom i.s consecutive to the will. 

b. FatA. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a disease, without forming part of it ; as con- 
secutive symptoms or phenomena. 

1869 Pract. Hygiene 3) 490 It is probable that 

a certain number are consecutive to dysentery. 

4 . Gram. pjxpres.sing consequence or result. 

2872 Public Sch. Lai. Gram. § 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are (2) Consecutive ; (2) Final ; (3) Causal, etc. Ibid. 
§ 268 Consecutive Clauses are so called because they ex- 
press consequence or result : ita miser est utfleaty he is so 
wretched that he weeps. Ibid. § 270 The Consecutive use 
of the Relative and its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
2874 Roby Lat. Gram, § 1678. 

6 . Mas. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the same kind {esp. fifths or octaves) 
occurring between two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sb. in //.»= Consecutive fifths or octaves.) 

2819 Rees Cycl.^ ConsecjiHve Chords^ The same applies to 
all consecutive intervals whatever. 2875 Ouseley Harmony 
i. 12 By the laws of strict counterpoint, every consecutive 
fifth or octave.. is altogether forbidden. 1S80 Parry in 
Grove Diet. Mus, 1 . 391 The forbidden consecutiyes are 
most objectionable in vocal music, or music for solo instru- 
ments in combination. 

6 . Math. Consecutive points X see quot. 

2884 Williamson Diff. Calculus (ed. 5) 257 notcy Two 

oints which are infinitely close to each other on the same 

ranch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. 

7. Magnetism. Cofisecutive points ox poles \ 
cessive points in tlie length of a magnetized bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by their 
similar poles at these points. Also called conse- 
quent points. 

1832 Nat. Philos. II. Magnetism^ 1 . § 43. ix (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc. I The points where the polarities thus change from the 
one kind to the other have been called consecutive points. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electricity ^ This method [Double 
Touch}, .communicates a powerful, but sometimes irregular 
magnetism, giving rise. . to consecuthfe poles (Ger. Folge- 
puncii)—dii2X is, to more poles than two in a magnet. 2890 
S. R. Bottone Dynamo (ed. 6) 90 Coiling the wire so as to 
secure ‘ consecutive* poles at the pole pieces. 

Consecutively (k^nse'ki^/tivli), oXz/. [f. prec. 

1 1 . In the way of something that follows as a 
consequence ; by consequence. Obs. 

X644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr, Kings i. 26 This is done 
by the Pope. . not effectively hut consecutively. /&</. xvL 
258 The good and benefit of the servant is but secondary 
and consecutively intended. 2727-32 Chambers CycL, Con- 
secutivelyy in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to amiecedenilyy and sometimes to effectively y or 
causally. Thus. . the corruption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another, not effectively y but consecuiruely. 

+ 2 . As a ri^ult, in consequence. Obs. 

<312691 Boyle Wks. <2772) IV. 752 (R.) Having . . exposed 
some seram of human blood to cold air, consecutively, the 
serum was not found to congeal. 

3 . In continuous succession, continuously. 

2847 Craig, Consecutivelyy in succession; following regu- 
larly, 1853 Dickens Lett. (2880) I. 320 We had thirty-one 
hours consecutively on the road. 2^8 Bosw. Smith Car- 
ihage 22 That part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively. 


Couse’cutiveuess, [£ ' as prec. + -toss.] 
The state or quality of being consecutive. 

1833 Coi-eRIUge Table-t. 15 June, I recognize a cogent con- 
secutiveness in the argument. 2886 Morley W. R. Greg 
<^rit. Misc. III. 250 A certain .smooth and sure-paced consecu- 
tiveness made his written style . . most telling and efiective. 

Conseder, obs. f. Considee, 

Conseil, obs. f. Counsel. ■ 

Conseit, -seine, obs. ff. Conceit, Conceive. 
Conselebrate, obs. f. Cokcelebeate. 

t COBLSe’mMable, a, Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
consemblahle (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, repr. L. type '^consimilahil-isy f. late L. 
consimilare to liken, compare.] *■ Con simile. 

2342 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurgy Howe many 
maners of membres are founde?. .Two, That is to wyt, 
symple membres called conserablables, and membres com- 
post. 

t Coase’llliaiate, iy. Ohs."-^ [f. L. to- 
gether to sow seed.] To sow together. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. Hence in Bailey (folio), John- 
son, and mod. Diets. 

Coaisenescesice (ki7nsX!e‘sens). [f, L. con- 
senesc-lre to grow old together : see -ence.] The 
growing old together ; general decay. 

269a Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World’s Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
and Decay. 2862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 419 We . . are not conscious 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Consemscence, the gradual approach of old 
age, the different organs failing in the same proportion. 

j t Consesie’scency. Ohs. [see - ency.]:^ prec. 

I 2692 Ray Dissol. World m. viii. (1732) 394 There is no 
j Consenescency or Declension in Nature. 

! tOouse'nse, sb.'^ Obs. Also 3 kunseuce, 
i -scence, 4 consence, concense. [a. OF. cun- 
I sense, consence, -sense, consent, willing complicity 
I Rom. type ^consentia, f. L. consenttre to Con- 
sent. (L. had consensus, masc. u- stem, whence 
It. consensoy F. consens.')\ Consent. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 228 pet we ne beon nout allunge ibrouht 
})erin, mid kunscence of heqrte and mid skiles jeitunge. 
Ibid. 288 Preo degrezbeoS perinne [carnal desire], .pe uorme 
is cogitaciun : {ye o3er is affectiun : pe pridde is kunsence. 
<ri38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wk.s. I. 59 Ful concense to synne. 
Ibid. III. 142 Consence to a synne foules mon. 

t Con-sense, sb."^ Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Con- -h 
Sense.] Joint-sen?e (equivalent to consciousness), 
j 2678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 159 No Express crwatorfiqcrts, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what it doth. 

Consension (k/nseuipn). rare. Also 6 -tiou. 
[ad. L. consensidn-em, n. of action from consent t/’e 
(consens-) to Consent : see -ion. So OF. con- 
sension, -cion obs.] Agreement in thought, feel- 
ing, or opinion. 

2363-87 Foxe A. ^ M, (2596) 16/2 By the consention of 
the most part, .the bi.shops of Rome had not this regal state 
which they do now usurpe. 1656 Jeahes Puln. Christ 
155 There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
a consension in regard of predication. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. ii. 53 With . . a vital consension of the whole Body. 
2878 N. Amer. Rev, CXXVI, 161 Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension. 

Consensual (k^nse*nsi«al, -J^^al), a. [f. L. 
consensus (see next) +-al. In mod.F. consensuell\ 

1 . Relating to or involving consent. Consensual 
contract (in Rom. Lavd) ; a contract which requires 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 
so consenstial obligation. 

2734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i. e. which might, by the Roman law, be perfected 
by sole consent. 1828 Colebrooke Oblig. ^ Contracts I. 
24. 1880 Muirhead tr. Gains ni. § 89 note,^ The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. Ibid, 478 Consensual ob- 
ligations were so called because a common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality. _ 2881 
Hatch Bampi. Led. vi. 145 The consensual jurisdiction to 
which the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves. 

2 , PAys. Happening as if by consent, caused by 
sympathetic action : said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervous system in- 
dependently of the will, and. of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory nerve-centres 
on being stimulated through the organs of sense. ^ 

2800 Med, yrnl. IV. 275 An increased action or local irri- 
tation, either idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Baly tr. Mitl- 
ler*s Physiol. II. 930 [It] has a tendency to consensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side. 2864 H. 
Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 319 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely reflex, through the consensual, to 
■ the voluntaiy. 2874 Carpenter 1. ii. (1879) 57 

The Sensori-motor or consensual actions in Man. 

Hence CousemsualLy adv,, in a consensual 
manner, by consent. 

2883 Eng. Meek. 19 June 345 That the Budget . , may he 
criticised, attacked, and even consensually or compulsorily 
amended. 2886 Sat. Rev. 9 Jan. 36 There are no means .. 
whereby the powers of an Insh Parliament could be con- 
sensually so limited. 

}1 Consensus (k^nsemsi^sk [a. L. consensus 
agreement, accord, sympathy, common feeling, 
f. consens- ppl. stem of consenttre : see Consent. 
Used in the physiological sense by Bausner, De- 
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consensu partium humani corporis^ 1556, whence 
sense i in mod.F. and English.] 

1 . Phys. General agreement or concord of different 
parts or organs of the body in effecting a given 
purpose; sympathy. Hence transf, of the mem- 
bers or parts of any system of things. 

1854 Brimley E$s.y Cmnte 320 In the universe, .he resolves 
to see only a vast consensus of forces. j86i Goldw. Smith 
Lect. Mod. Hist. 24 There is a general connexion between 
the different parts of a nation's civilization ; call it, if you 
will, a consensus, provided that the notion of a set of 
physical organs does not slip in with that tenn. 1870 H. 
Spencer Prim. Psychol. 1 . ii. ix. 278 A mutualiy-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions. 

2 . Agreement in opinion; the collective unanim- 
ous opinion of a number of persons. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 2t Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is . . decidedly 
aijainst what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
missionaries. 1880 j 4 tkenmum 10 Apr. 474/3 A consensus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features involved. 

trajisf, 1884 H. A. Holden PlutarcPs Themisi. 190 The 
consensus of [the MSS.] ABC leaves no room for doubt 
about a reading. 

b. Also Consensus of opinion^ authority ^ testi- 
mony^ etc. 

xSsS Sat, Rev. V. 287/1 Supported by a great consensus 
of very weighty evidence. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
V. i. 289 Sustained by a great consensus of opinion. 

Consent (k^nsemt), v. Also 3 kunsenten, 
3~5 conceiit(e, 4-6 consente. [a. OF. eun-j 
consentir (3rd sing. pres. cunsenC consent) =P t,, 
Sp. consentir, It. conseniire L. consenitre to feel 
together, agree, accord, harmonize, f. con- together 
->rsentire to feel, think, judge, etc. The sense, 

* consent to a thing being done ’ was a subsequent 
development, but occurs in 12th c. in Fr., and is 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng. : see 6. As to 
the spelling concent, see Consent r^.] 

I. To agree together. 

1 . intr. To agree together, or with another, in 
opinion or statement ; to be of the same mind. 
Obs. or arch. (The statement agreed upon may be 
introduced by thett.) 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 9713 (Gdtt.) Til an bihouys vs all con- 
sent, And si]>en .schape h® iugement. 1535 Jove ApoL Tin- 
dale XX Henrichus Bullyngerus. .consenteth with me in the 
signification of this worde. 1535 Eden Decades 84 If wee 
shal consent that vapours are lyfted vp. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, 
X. V. i. 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iv. (i686) 61 With Plu- 
tarch consent many Authors, x’jxz Steele Sped. No. 490 
■pi All the wiser Part of Mankind.. h*s consented in an 
Error. 1865 Bushnell Vkar. Sacr.y. (1868)121 It may be 
seen how freely they consent in the testimony. 

agree to a doctrine or statement, also 
to the author of it ; to assent, Obs. 

138a Wyclif Rom. vii. 16, I consente to the lawe, for {v.r. 
that] it is good, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47 , 1 Beringary concent 
to Jse holi kirk of Rome. 1341 Elyot Image Gov. 

14s Whereunto ray frendes also consenten. is6z Turner 
Herbal VL. 160 b, For these and other reasons I consente not 
unto Matthiolus. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. (1704) 3, I was 
sometimes compelled to consent to Cornelius Celsus, 1788 
Land. Mag. 32 This is what all mu.st consent to M^ho have 
been obliged to ride on horseback, .after a hearty dinner. 

1 2. To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 
one. So pa. pple. consented, agreed, Obs. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xxv. i The looue of ne^hebores, and 
man and womman wel to themself consentende. i6ii Bible 
Ps. 1 . 18 When thou sawest a thiefe, then thou con.sented.st 
with him. 1633 Ford Broken Hrt. 11. ii. 56 *Thad been 
pity To sunder hearts so equally consented. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. vi, Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the same obj ect. 

1 8. To come to agreement upon a matter or as 
to a course of action. Also pass. To be agreed. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. Sao schir philip, ]?e douchty 
man, Tretit, quhill Jxai eonsentit weir, pat, etc. 1346 Lang- 
ley Pot. Verg. De Invent, n. x. 53 a, The Barceans con- 
sented on their leages thus. i<S68 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. 
§ 2. 2 They began by degrees, .to consent in certain Articu- 
late Sounds, whereby to communicate their thoughts. 

t 4 . Of things : To agree, be in harmony. Ohs. 
1340 Morysine Fives* Introd. Wysd. Kiv, Truthe ever 
■consenteth to truth, falsehode neyther with truthe, nor yet 
■with falsehode. 1597 Bacon Couleiy Good 4 Evill vii. 
(Arb.) 147 Thinges like and consenting in qualitie. 1670 
Baxter (7/2. Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughts and affections do perfectly consent with themselves 
in matter and order, any two hours in all his life. 42 x679 
Ld. Orrery Hen. F, i, If Truth consents to what you now 
relate, 1794 yiKs.y'iy Ro7issean*s Bot, (ed. 4) 292 Fifty species 
all consent in a quin quefid calyx, 
f 5 . To act or be affected in sympathy. Obs. 

1733 Berkeley A lciphr. in. § 3 By means of the sensitive 
soul, our several distinct parts and members do consent to- 
wards the animal functions, 1744 Akenside Pleas, ofimag. 
I. 110 Old Memnon’s image .. to the quivering touch Of 
Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sounded 
. .Unbidden strain.s. 1736 Burke Suhl. 4 B. iv. xi, It always 
made me start a little ; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 
and the whole body consented -with it. 

II. To agree to a proposal, request, etc. 

6. Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in what 
another proposes or desires ; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, to, to do a thing, or that with clause ; 
also with indirect passive to be consented to. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me bi.a:inne?!i kunsenten to 
suune. 4^x290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 25/59 ne concenti 


noujt per-to. X340 Ayenb. 10 pou ne sselt najt consent! to 
do zenne mid pine bodye. xsSa Wyclif Luke xxiii. 51 He 
consentide^ not to the counceil and dedis of hem. c 1430 
Merlin xiii. 193 The saisnes ne concented not to lete hym 
passe, a 1533 Ed. Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 254 He wold haue 
consentyd to the deth of Huon. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. HI. (1843) 77/2 This was no sooner proposed, .than con- 
sented to. x6^ QiA.Xii.-E Magasirom. it is consented to 
admit him again. 1635 Fuller Hist. Univ, Cambr. 122 
His Holiness would never consent such Honour should be 
done to. .a SchLsraatick. X691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invetit. 
p. Ixxi, The Conservators of the River consented, that, .it 
should be gain’d in. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 553 
Argyle, after long resistance, consented . . to divide his 
little armjL 1875 Jevons Money (187S) 238 When I induce 
my creditor to consent to my paying a month hence, 
b. without const. 

C1330 R. Bronne Chron. (1810) 236 Hir frendes alle con- 
sent. ri449 PEC0CKi?<?/n in. xviii, 39S Y bihete or proteste 
or consente. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 
The little space would not consent. 1635 Quarles Emhl. 1. 
i. (1718) 7 It is the devil's part to suggest: ours, not to 
consent. 1819 Byron Juan i. exvii, A little still she strove, 
and much repented, Arad whispering ‘ I will ne’er consent ' 
—consented. 

■f c. refl. in same sense. Ohs. 

X340 Ayenb. 249 po he him consentede to pe uondinge. 
ciSoo Melusine (1889) 182, I me consent to your requeste. 
t d. Const, to a person, i, e. to his request. Ohs. 
XS3S Coverdale 2 Chron. x. 16 Whan all I.srael sawe that 
the kynge wolde not consente vnto them. i6n Bible Gen. 
xxxiv. 15 In this will we consent vnto you. 

1 7 . 5^7 be consented : to be agreed ; to he an ac- 
cessary or consenting party {to something). Obs. 

£■1386 Chaucer Doctor’s T. 276 That were consented to 
this cursednesse. X44JO J. Shirley Deike K. James (1818) 
14 And he knewe well .. and was consentid therto. 4:1483 
Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 1713 ar consentyd to pat dede. 

1 8. trans. To allow, agree to, consent to. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Cle7-k’s T. 481 Gri.sild moot al suffer and 

al consent. 148X Caxton Myrr. nr. viii. 145 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1285/2 That can 1 ful hardly consent. 1588 
R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China, In the end. .they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest themselues. 

'I* b. with inf. compL 

4 z:x 674 Milton, Interpreters, .will not consent it to be a 
true story. 

t 9 . To consent to give ; to concede. Ohs. rare. 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. in. 90 The countee of couetise he 
consentep to hope. 

Consent (k/nse*nt), sb. Also 4-6 concent(e, 
5-6 consente. [ME, consente, a. OF. consente, 
f. consentir to Consent : cf. Assent sb. 

Owing to the frequent ME. confusion of «■ and c (whence 
our mice, pence, defence, etc.), it was often spelt concent 
down to i6th c,, and was thus liable to confusion with 
musical Concent, when the latter word_ was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult to say which of the two was meant.] 

I . Voluntary agreement to or acquiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, permission. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4955 (Cott.) Yee said him ^an gain mi 
consent. Ibid. 29136 (Cott.) par es steps thrin pat man 
mai fall wlt-all in sin, egging, liging, and consent, c 1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
a man is stille & tellip not. c 1440 York xliii. 215, 1 

sale for me with full concente, pi likyng all will I fulfille. 
XS74 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 9. a, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 
25 This man hath my consent to marrie her. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. n. xxi. 112 The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power, 1742 Pope Dune, iv. 395 The Goddess smiling 
seem’d to give consent. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. yog His 
long wooing her. Her slow consent, and marriage. 1874 
GkEEN Short Hist. vii. § 6. 409 The unanimous demand of 
her people wrested at last a sullen consent from the Queen. 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiv. 143 The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 

plural. 1347 Hmnilies i. Adultery 1. (1859) i xg Our hearts 
pure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desires, and 
fleshly consents, x6oi Shaks. A IPs Well v. iii. 69 llxe main 
consents are had. 17x9 W. Wood A’/iw. Trade They 
are not deprived without their own Consents, a 1^6 Mrs. 
F. Sheridan S. Bidulph (1767) V, 57 Parents .. withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

•p b. To be of consent : to be accessary. Ohs. 
xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 74 The Pope cursed the deeds 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that ayded 
or harboured them. 1600 Shaks. A. K, Z- 11. ii* 3, Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

e. prov. SiUncegivesconse7tt. [Cf. quot. 1 3S0 in i .] 
[1611 CoTGR. S.V. Consentir, Assez cofisent qtti ne dit mot. . 
(Many, who know not much more Latine, can say, Qui 
facet comentire videturd\ 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 
138 Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent. X672 Ray 
Proverbs, Silence gives consent, X883 F roude Short Stud. 
IV. I. vii. 77 The archbishop [Becket] answered that there 
was a proverb in England that silence gave consent [c 1200 in 
Materials Hist. Becket ipNiiSs) I. 68 Respondit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostrae gentis proverbium est quod taciturnus 
speciem prmtendit confitentis], 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb FIovl 

II. 2 Well then, I take silence for consent. 

d. Age of consent : the age fixed by law at which 
a person's consent to certain acts (e. g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. 

[Cf. 1628 Coke On Liti. 79.] xSog Tomlins Lofio Diet. 
s. v. Marriage, If a boy under 14 or girl under 12 years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate and imperfect ; 
and when either of them comes to that age, which is for 
this purpose termed their age of consent, they may disagree 
and declare the Marriage void. 1883 (Weekly ed.) 

tj J\x\y xzf-i (friminai Law Amendment Bill), Further 
provision for the protection of women and children is 


urgently needed . . The present age of consent, •which is 
thirteen, is altogether too low. xSgi^ — 29 May 8/4 Effects 
of the Age of Consent Bill. .The Raikwals, a most learned 
community of Brahmins, .have, .decided not to marry their 
daughters below the age of X2. 

2. Agreement by a number of persons as to a 
course of action ; concert. Obsolescent exc. as in b. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. vii. 5 Nyle defraude to gidere no 
but perauenture of consent to a tyme, [1526-34 Tindalk 
ibid., V/ithdrawe not youre selves one from another, excepte 
it be with consent for a tyme] 1494 in Eng. Gilds 187 
Confermed, by the assente and consente and agrement 
off all the Bredern off the .same glide. 1329 More Dyaloge 
I. Wks. X17 1 Only made by consent and agrement of men. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 460, I see the tricke on[t : Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1630 Hobbes Htwtan 
Natttre xii. (R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect; this concour.se of their wills is 
called consent. 1780 CowpeR Nightingale ^ Glow-worm, 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 

b. phr. With one consent, by conimo7t consent. 
1380 Baret Alv. C. 1069 All they, -with one accord, or 
consent {pmnes vno ore\ gaue him counsel! to tumble hir 
downe headlong. 1606 Shaks, Tr. Cr. in. iii. 176 All 
with one consent praise new borne gaud es, 1611 Bible 
Luke xiv. x8 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. 1641 Baker Chron. in It is by common Consent 
of all agreed [in Parliament] that the King should not go 
in person. 1781 Cowper Retirement 524 And ail.. agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 1874 Sidgwick 
Meth. Ethics i. viii. § 3. 87 Their reception by common 
consent is still an argument for their validity, 

3 . Agreement or unity of opinion, consensus, 
unanimity. Ohs. or ai'ch. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 148/1 , 1 think that god with 
his holy spirite ledeth his church into the consent of his 
trouth. 1397 Hooker EcH. Pol. v. Iviii. § 3 To hide the 
general consent of Antiquity agreeing in the literal inter- 
pretation. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 130, I haue shewed 
the consent of both Authors in the place aleadged. 1783 
Paley Mar. Philos. (1818) 1 . 13 We are far from a perfect 
con.sent in our opinions or feelings. 1879 Arnold 
Equality Mixed Ess. 49 As to the duty of pursuing equality, 
there is no such consent among us. 

pi. 1381 J. Bell Haddon’s Ajisw. Osor. 387 The con- 
sentes of voyces, must be weyed and measured, not num- 
bred. 16C9 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 60, I..adde the 
Symbols, orcoasents of other Learned men. 

4 . Agreement in feeling, sympathy ; also, more 
generally, harmony, accord, agreement, arch. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. vi. 16 But what consent to the temple 
of God with ydols? 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 191 It is 
not descent of birth out consent of conditioas that 
mnketh Gentlemen. 1607-12 Bacon Ess.Defor7miy (Arb.) 250 
Certainely there is a con.sent betweene the body, and tne 
minde. 1641 in Rushw. Hist, C<7/4(i692) iii. L 306 Affinity 
and Consent with the Rules of N ature. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 
hi. 296 Such is the World’s great harmony, that springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 1794 Palky 
Evid. HI. V, (1817) 330 The consent . . between Saint Paul’s 
speeches and letters is in this respect sufficiently^ exact. 
1870 M. Conway Earthiv, Pilgr. xxvii. 324 Showing tlie 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger. 

f b. Agreement in faith and doctrine, ecclesi*- 
astical communion. Obs. 

1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (16^6) 66 Let them send 
letters of consent ’.that is, of communion) to the Patriarch. 
1639 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ. 91 Consent in Religion is 
wont to tie the fastest knots of mutual accord. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. xxv. 286 Wherein is taught our consent with 
the German, .and other reformed churches. 

•f 5 . Phys. and Pathol. A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and another, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
fected correspondingly. Obs, Cf. Consensus I. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 253 Aboue all other Consents 
is that sirapathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth euen admiration it self, 1633 Culpepper Riverim 
VI. vii. 140 He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principally, but by consent. vjzq~%x Chambers CycL, 
Consent of parts, in the animal oeconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately afeicted, another, at adistance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 1797 M. Baillie Moi^b. Anai. (1807) 114 
Being explained upon the principle of a consent or s5''m. 
pathy existing between the absorbents of [different parts], 
t 6. Feeling, opinion, or its expression. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, t. ii. 44 By my consent, wee’le 
euen let them alone. 1599 G. a Greene Greene's Wks. (1861) 
254 Let me hear, townsmen, what is your consents. 

J* 7 . A party united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to an opinion. Obs. rare. 

XS7S R. B. Appius V. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 147 So 
shall you see the end of him and all his whole concent. 
xs8o Baret Alv. C. 1070 A diuers consent in sundrie wilful 
opinions, a sect, a schole or maner of teaching. 1603 F lorio 
Montaigne i. Ivi. 11632) 175 Even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly inhibite..the use of the sacred name. 

8 . attrib. 

X848 Wharton Law Lex., Conseftiynde, an instrument in 
writing, which a defendant in an action of ejectment enters 
into at the time he enters an appearance. .The consent-rule 
is signed by the defendant’s attorney. x888 Pall Mall G. 
16 July 6/2 Counsel had an absolute right to consent to a 
compromise .. but if a party .sought to be relieved from a 
consent order, the application should be made promptly. 

Conseutable (k^nse-ntab’l), a. [a. OF. con- 
sentable in agreement, f. coftsenitr to Consent: 
see -ABLE.] In the law of Pennsylvania : Agreed 
upon by the consent of parties concerned, as a 
coTisentable line of boundary. 

x8S3 T. I. Wharton Pennsylv. Digest 272 Cohsentable 
lines must be made by assent of both parties. 
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Consentaneity G^^nsentmfiti). [f. h, cm- 
sentane-us ; see next and The quality of 

being consentaneous. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. The intuitive con- 
sentaneity of superior minds. 1878 JJowden Sind. Lit. 127 
There is an entire consentaneity of thought and feeling. 

Consentaneous (k^nsent^i-nfas), a. [f. L. 
consentdm-us agreeing, accordant (f. conseni-ire to 
agree, accord) + -ous.] 

1. Agreeing, accordant ; agreeable, suited. 

1652 French Yorksk. Spavl. 61 [A] Principle, of a con- 
sentaneous, suitable, and saline nature. 1681 Chetham 
AngleYs Vade-m. vii. § 31 No element that is pure and 
without mixture, is consentaneous for nourishing. 

"b. Const, to {unto)i with. 

i6as Heylin Microcosmos 466 Which report is not con- 
sentaneous to truth. 1669 Boyle Coni. New Exp. ii. (1682) 
X35 'Tis consentaneous to reason to judge, that, etc. 1714 
Perham Astro- 7 'keoL yii. yiy (1769) 187 Consentaneous to 
What I have taken notice of in jupiter. 1802 Edin. Rev, I. 
36 Consentaneous with the opinion of Sir William Jones. 
*859 Mill Liberty iii. 105 Inducements . . consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H. Rogers Orng. Bible iv. (ed. 3) 
Statements of scripture with which it is so consentaneous. 

2. Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
current, simultaneous. 

1774 Fletcher Fictitious Creed x. Wks. 1705 III. 348 
Let Reason and Revelation hold out to thee their consen- 
taneous light. 1808-17 Foster in Life ^ Corr. (1846) 1 . 
Ixxiii. 407 A linked and consentaneous action. 1843 
M Culloch Taxation n. x. (1852) 352 Increase in the con- 
sumption of coifee . . with a very material consentaneous 
increase in the consumption of tea. 1:874 Carpenter Meni. 
Rhys. I. ii. § 67 (1879) 69 The two pairs will not exhibit any 
consentaneous motions. 

Consentaneously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. Agreeably, accordantly to ; harmoniously with ; 
consistently, fittingly. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus* "Treat. Relig. m. v. 389 It was very 
consentaneously done. 1678 Cudworth Syst. 63 

That we may first speak agreeably to his own mind . . and 
then consentaneously with our Selves. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. vi. 208 Consentaneously to what follows. ^ 1683 — 
Paralip. Prophet, 90 Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With mutual consent and accord; with one 
consent ; concurrently, simultaneously. 

1575 Churchyard Ckippes 88 A treaty, which stipu- 
lated, that both the French, and English, should consen- 
taneously retire from Scotland. 1871; M. Collins Mrq. ^ 
Merck. II, ii. 43 The young ladies, .were unanimously and 
con.sentaneously .shocked by seeing him talk familiarly to a 
..governess. 1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 1. ii. § 4(1879) 
S18 The different Ganglionic centres, .so much more fre- 
quently act consentaneously than separately, 
b. Concurrently, simultaneously with. 

FraseYs Mag. XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously with the idea. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Tkerap. (1879) 382 Iron and other tonics . . may be given 
consentaneously with the arsenic. 

Conseuta*neousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being consentaneous ; agreement, 
accord ; concurrence. 

i6do tr. Amyraldus" Treat. Relig. n. ix. 288 The consen- 
taneousness between the principle.s and their sequels. *748 
Richardson Clarissa (1801) I. 301 Could this consentan- 
eousness of corporal and animal faculties be pointed by 
discretion. rS^ Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (i 8 j 6 ) 354 Why 
should we believe that God . . should delight in consen- 
taneousne-ss as to the mode of worship?^ Daily Tel. 
36 Feb., Want of consentaneousness in music for two 
pianofortes is nece.ssarily fatal. 

Cousentaixt (k^nse-ntant),^?, [a. F, consent ant, 
pr. pple. of conseniir to Consent.] Consenting. 

c 1385 Chaucer DocioYs T, 276 lEllesm. & Heng.) The 
remenant were anhanged moore and lesse That were con- 
sen tant of this IHarl. ^ 4 MSS. consented to this {v.r, 
his)] cursednesse. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid’s Fasti 1, 91 q’he 
unyoked steers. . Proffer their necks consentant to be slain. 

t Gousentany, a. Obs. = Consentaneous. 

1648 N. Estwick Ti'eai. Holy Ghost 29 As many con- 
sentanie Argument.s as there bee of the fir.st kinde. 1631 H. 
More va Enihus. Triumph. (16561 221 May not heat, and 
siccity, and Aqua vitae be consentany arguments II 

t Coaiseii.ta‘tioa. [irreg. f. Consent 

ikittx cLssent , assentation^ 

a 1329 Skei-ton Col. Cl. 1039 Without your consentatyon. 

t Gonse’atativei a. Obs. [f. Consent + 
-ATIVE ; cf. prec.] 

Anat. Abus. ii. 107 To haue a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice onely* 

Conseater (k^nse^ntoj). [ME. consentoury a. 
A^. co?isentour=OY. consentco{n)r:~-\ate L. type 
*consentTtdr-emy f. consentire to Consent : see -er.] 
One who consents, or is a party to anything. 

1303 R. Hrunne Handl. Synne 7620 Nojjeles h® con- 
sentour Shal be holde for a lechour. (71380 Antecrist in 
Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 153 pei ben consentours to antecri.st, 
& God is asens hem. 1562-3 Act ^ Eliz. c. ii §2 The 
Offendours theriti, their Councellour.s, Consentours and 
Aj'-dours. 3594 J. King Jonah (1618! 165 Committers of 
sinne and consenters vnto it. 3666 Bunyan Grace A b. f 150, 
1 would rather have been torn in pieces, than found a con- 
senter thereto. 3796 Bentham Wks, 1 %. 315 One unwill- 
ing consenter. 

Coase'ntful, a> Consenting fully* Hence 
Couse'ntfully cedv.y with full or ready consent. 

1836 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. xi. § 6. 332 To set them- 
selves consentfully and deliberately to the task. ^ 

Coase'atiaar [f* consent-es in phrase 
dii consentesy of doubtful etymology.] Of or be- 


longing to the dii consenteSy or twelve superior 
deities of the Etrusco-Roman religion. 

1831 Keightley Myihol. Anc. Greece It. (ed. 3) 451 
There stood in the Forum, twelve gilded statues of Con- 
sentian deitiesj, which were probably those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius. . 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 

■f Goase’utible, <*. Ohs. [f. L. consentire : see 
-BLE.] ? That may be consented to ; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind. 

1633 W. Struther True Happiness 7 Not that our union 
withnim is equall to his union with the Father : the one is 
consubstantiall ; but ours is consentible, 

Cousezitieuce (k^ase‘nj*ens). [f, next; see 

-BNCE.] 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

3879 H. S. Wilson in x^ih Cent. No, 32. 679 There is a 
full consentience of contemporary historical witnesses. ^ 

2. A term applied to denote the sensuous equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness in conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consciousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

3877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 357 Thus the grada- 
tions of sensitive reaction are Sentience, Consentience, and 
Con.sciou.sness . . we may say that a man sometimes acts un- 
consciou.sly, or thinks unconsciously, although his action 
and thought are ruled by Consentience. Jbid. 361 Has a 
bee consciou.sness?. .The bee feels and reacts on feelings; 
but its feelings cannot closely re.semble our own ..We 
should therefore say the bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 3889 Mivart Truth xZj, As .. these sen- 
sations may., be felt without consciousness, we require a 
terra to express the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being (one sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness. The best term to denote this faculty, seems to 
be ‘ consentience ’ . . It is by this faculty of * consentience * 
that the unconscious sleep-walker receives and accurately 
responds to the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Cousezitient (k^usempent), a. [ad. L. con- 
sentient~em, pr. pple. of comentire to Consent : 
see -ENT.] 

1. Agreeing with each other, or united in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

362a Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentient 
Testimony, .of the Church. 3639 Pearson Creed (3839) 30 
The consentient acknowledgment of mankind. 3773 J. 
Allen Serm, at St, Mary’s Oxf 18 The earliest councils 
. .were consentient in this article. 3878 Lecky Eng. in x 8 ih 
C. I. iii. 372 The consentient opinion of contemporaries, 
b. Acting together to the same end ; concurrent. 
3737 Common Sense (xjsS^ I. 237 It.. recovers the con- 
sentient Nerves to their due Tension and Elasticity. 3830 
Herschel Nat. Phil. 233 The pressure on all the 

similar parts . . will be united into one consentient force. 
x88i Ramsay in Nadure No, 618. 420 With great and con- 
sentient labour. 

C. Having or exhibiting consentience (sense 2 ). 
1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us that the conscious and unconscious 
states were both consentient, and were both operative in 
the same degree. Mod. Not conscious but consentient 
agents. Consentient processes. 

2. a. Accordant in opinion to. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent to. 

1661 Grand Debate iii What is here consentient to Anti- 
quity 3687 I’owERSON Baptisjn 155 A consentient text in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 3876 Black Madcap V. xxv, 
23s All their friends were consentient. 3883 Miss Braddon 
Gold. Calf 11 . 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation, 

Conse’iitiently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

With full consent. 

1639 Gauden Tears ofCh, 26 Cordially and consentiently 
he still adhered to the Catholick Conformity and Unity. 

Consenting (k/usemtig', vbl, sb. [f. Consent 
2 ;. + -ingL] The action of the verb Consent; 
the giving of consent. 

(73380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 353 Excusid here of con- 
senting to his synne. 3482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 53 For 
myne obedyen.s and cqnsentyng in that vyce to hym. 1600 
Shaks. a, Y. L. V. ii. 8 Neither . . my sodaine woing, nor 
sodaine consenting. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. iv. i. 1930 There 
is a kind Consenting in his Eyes, 

Consenting, ///. a. [f. as prec. -h -ing 2 .] 

1. Agreeing or giving consent {to a proposal or 
course of action ; formerly, also, to an opinion'. 

(2x300 Cursor . 0 '. 28401 (Cott,), I was consentand to hair 
dede. ^1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv. 18 He was knowyng 
and consentyng of a coniuracioun maked ajeins hym. 1382 
Wyclif Acts vii. 60 Forsoth Saul was consentynge {so 
Rhem. & xSri] to his deeth. 3378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 
14 The wise are alwayes consenting vnto truth, xdox 
Shaks. All’s Well hi. ii. 80 ’Tis but the boldnesse of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 3763 
Frances Sheridan S. Bidulph I. 344 She must not know 
that 1 was consenting to this marriage, 3869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III* xi. 57 A step to which Northum- 
berland had practically not been a consent ing_ party. 
fg. 3803 Wordsw. To Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senting years have shed Their utmo.st bounty on thy head. 

2. Agreeing together (in opinion or purport) ; of 
one mind, unanimous. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie in. xix, (Arb.) 223 Sino- 
niraia, as who would say, like or consenting names. 1633 
Hohbes L eviaih, n., xviii, 90 [They have] by consenting 
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voices declared a Soveraigne. 3741 Middleton Cicero II, 
Xii. 518 The consenting praise of all honest men. 1863 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1875J 416 The clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries. 

b. Agreeing, conformable. 

3878 G. Phantasies 11 . 'sx. t2x Hammering 

one part of it to a consenting shape with the rest. 

Consemtingly, adv. [f. prec. -ly ^.] With 
consent or willing acquiescence ; f by common or 
general consent (o^^.). 

155a Huloet Consentyngelye. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. III. iv. Rule xiii. § lo It is consentingly affirmed 
that, etc. 1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) L 66 
History consentingly assures us that, etc. 3^3 Miss 
Broughton Belinda HI. in. xi. 141 She, but now so con- 
sentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 
C02ise'3ltmgliess« [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Consenting state ; consent 
1868 Bushnell Serm. Living Subj. 41 There is no want 
of it, or consentingness of mind towards it. 

Consention, obs. form of Consenstok. 
Consentive (k^nsemtiv), a. rare. [f. Consent 
+-JVB.] « Consentient. 

3649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. /F, cccxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye An orderly Con.sentive PoHcye. 
1837 Heavysege Saul (1869) 158 Working consentive to his 
heavy tread. 

Hence Conse'ntively adv.y with one consent. 

3378 Banister Hist. Man iv. 54 Altogether consentiuely 
forcing one an other downward. 

tConse'ntment. Obs. la.Of.consentemenT=s 
med.L. cojtsentlmentum, f, consentire lo Consent : 
see -MENT.] The action of consenting, consent. 

[3292 Britton i. ii. § $ Ou del coraaundement, ou del 
consentment.] 1340 Ayenb. 11 pe consentement and he 
ho5tes jjer-to. Jbid. 39 pe jjoStes, pe consentemens, and pe 
willes of the zaules. 3491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
34951 H. 250 a/x Of one accorde and consentement. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 , ccx. [cevi.] 657 Without the general! 
consentment of the people of Englande. 1660 tr, Amy- 
raldus’ Treat. Relig. 1. vi. 90 Against the consentment of 
all other Nations. 

Consentrik, -ryk, obs. ff. Concentric. 
ConseqLUence (k^?-nsilvwens), sb. [a. F. con- 
siquefice ( 13 th c in Littr4, — Pr. consequencia, It. 
consequenze^y ad. L. consequentia, n. of state f. 
consequent-em ; see Consequent and -ence.] 

1. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

c 3400 Rom. Rose 6450 The consequence of such shjTvyng. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 85 The consequence is then, 
thy iealous fits Hath scar’d thy husband from the vse 
of wits. 3643 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 208 The 
direfull effects, and sad consequences of War. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles ix, (1700' xoS Death is the conse- 
quence of Adam’s Sin. 3792 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks 
Life Writ. (1832) II. 205 As to consequences, they are 
in the hand of God. 3818 Cruise Digyst (ed. 2) I. 484 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin .shall enpe. 1880 
L. Stephen Pope iv. 91 His [Pope’s] unsocial habits .. were 
a natural consequence of ill-health. 

fb. To draw inJo) consequence', to carry into 
effect. Obs. 

c 3420 Hoccleve Balade Cri, de hone Comp. 67 En- 
saumpleth us . . As that it seemeth good to your prudence . . 
Dooth, as yow list be drawe in consequence.^ 3641 W. 
Hakewill Libertie of Subj. 63 That such impositions .. be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 

2. The action or condition of following as a result 
upon something antecedent ; the relation of a result 
or effect to its cause or antecedent. 

1636 tr. Hobhed Elem. I^hilos. (1839) 14 We seldom see 
clouds without the consequence of rain. 3667 Milton P. L. 
X. 364 Such fatal consequence unites us three. 3830 
Hf.rschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 153 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
3864 Bowen Zr<5jfiVx. 336 The fixed Relations of antecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changes, 
fb. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or order; sequence, succession ; course. Obs. 

X597 Moreey Jnirod. Mus. 79 If you will auoide the con- 
sequence of perfect cordes of one kinde, you must _put 
betwixt them other concords. 3678 Hobbes Decam.i. x\ 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when they are placed in their natural consequence. 1728 
North Mem, Mustek (1846) 37 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time. 

3. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred; a logical result or inference, 
t Formerly, the conclusion of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the premisses {obs.'). 

<73400 Rom. Rose 7468 Shaltow never of apparence Scene 
conclude good consequence In none argument. <7 1400 
Test. Love ii. (1560) 284 b/x The consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the same condition. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Croft. viii, iii 68 Grantis, he sayd, pe 
antecedens ; Bot I deny pe consequens. 3535 Joye > 4 /<?/. 
Tindale ^ That he see not howe his antecedence may be 
true and consequence false. 3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(3701} 481/x We may infer this Consequence. 1773 Jtinius 
Lett. Iv. 291 If 1 admitted the premises, I should readily 
agree in all the consequences drawn from them. 1883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. yi. 63 The succeeding prelates. . 
were too wise to press theories to their logical consequences. 

b. The following of a conclusion from premisses; 
logical sequence. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. v. 7 It is a very good 
consequence to say, Iniquitie is hatefull untoo God : 
ergo, he will take just vengeance of all wicked persones. 
1^8 Chillingw. Relig. Prbi. i. i. § xo The Conclusion is 
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true, though the_ Consequence of it from your former 
Premisses either is none at all, or so obscure, that I can 
hardly discern it. xy^z Johnson Rambler No. 158 r 7 To 
proceed from one truth to another, and connect distant 
propositions by regular consequences. 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 176 The essence of the Syllogism . . is this necessary 
consequence of the Conclusion from the Premises. 

4 . Phr. /;z, by, of, consequence', as a result or 
inference, consequently, 

a. By consequence. Now arch, 

[(:239i Chaucer Astrol n. § 38 Par consequence, than 
the nader of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.J 1581 Mar^ 
BECK Bk. of No les 230, I saie, that foolishlie & by conse- 
quence that falselie he alledgeth S. Augustin to his pur- 
pose. £•1680 Beveridge Se7-)n. (1729V I. 41 The catholick 
and by consequence one church. 1747 Wesley Ckarac. 
Methodist 10 By Consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the Glory of God. 1883 Sir J. W, Chitty m Law 
Times Rep. LI II. 712/2 The marriage was a Mahommedan 
and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. Of consequence, Obs. ax vulgar. 

1361 Daus tr. BuUinger on Apoc. (1573) 22/b, Before 
euery of these Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the Epistle to the Ephe.sians. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 
vi. § 6 Man’s employment must of consequence have been 
matter of delight m the experiment. 2734 Richardson 
Grmtdison 11 . xxxiii. 321. 2780 Johnson Lei. 8 Apr. in 

Boswell, Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. 2818 J as. Mill 
Brit. India 11 . v. iv. 431 He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor; and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents. 2848^ Fraser's Mag. 
XXX /III. 228 Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

c. In consequence, (The phrase now current.) 
In consequence of', as a result of. 

1683 Dryden IVks. fi8o8) XVII, 100 In consequence of 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
2775 Tender Bather 11 . 251 And, in consequence, it fre- 
quently happened, that, etc. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist, 
(1842) II. 392 What took place in consequence I am not 
apprised. 2879 Lockyer Elem, Astron. i. 26 Our Sun at 
setting. , seems sometimes blood red, in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere. 2880 Geikie Phys. Geog. 
IV. xxiv. 241 Iron is the principal substance contained in the 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste, 
t d. In the consequence : in the sequel or result. 
2659 Burton's Diary ( 18281 IV. 459, I fear, in the conse- 
quence, it will prove an allowance of such meetings for the 
future. 2723 De Foe Voy, round^ IF, (1840) 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders . . had this disadvantage in the 
consequence ; viz. that it would ruin the voyage. 

1 5 . Of good, bad, etc., consequence : fraught with 
such and such results. Obs, 

<22660 Hammond (J.), Asserted without any colour of 
scripture-proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super- 
structing of good life. 2662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
have rejected all such [alterations] as were either of dangerous 
consequence . , or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. / 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of very bad consequence. 
2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 216 note, Ignatius, .set an ex- 
ample of unhappy consequence to the Church. 

6. Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of consequence : i. e, having 
issues or results, and therefore important. CT. 
prec. and Fr. une matih^e de consiqtietice ‘ a matter 
of importance, moment, or weight ’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

a. [2489 Caxton Fayies of A. i. xx. 64 By cause that 

thys thynge bereth grete weyght of consequeuse, he shall 
take thaduys of them of hys counseylL] 2393 Sh aks. Rich. 
II, v. ii. 60 It is a matter of small consequence. 2622 Bible 
Transl. Pref. x As often as we do any thing of note or 
consequence, we subiect our selues to euery ones censure. 
266a [see 5]. 2699 Bentley Phal, 242 These little differ- 

ences are of no consequence. 2742 Richardson Pamela I. 
52 You are of more Consequence to him, than you think for. 
27S7 {title), A Review of the Military Operations in North 
America . . To which are added . . several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. 183a Lander Adv. Niger H. xx, 
54 Nothing of consequence has occurred to-day. 

b. 2778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, viii, (1876) 449 Both these 
qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 4op [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
glass manufacture into consequence- 2845 Ford Handbk. 
Spain i. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. 
xiv. 283 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7 . la reference to perpns ; Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. * quality ^ 

2602 Q.Ky's.'fj Cornwall {xi^n) 412 Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name .. to make themselves men of 
consequence. 2724 Swift Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 
II. I. 214 A person of some consequence, 2770 Langhorne 
Plutarch {xZytpTi. 1034/2 Brutus now felt his consequence 
He heavy upon him. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 
288 Our guard . . told him that we were persons of great 
con-sequence. 2879 Froude C^sar in, 22 No form of 
property gives to its owners so much consequence as land. 

tb. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demeanour; dignity. Also of things. Obs. 

2793 W. Hodges Trav. India 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost to the consequence of mountains. 
2798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab, i, Her figure gained 
more consequence. 

e. Assumed importance, coniequentiality. 

2792 Huddesford 19 Shield me.. From Pedantry 
of formal port, And Consequence in Cassoc short. 2832 
Mrs. F. Trollope Dom, Manners A7ner. xvii. (1839) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the beginning of March . .We , . had 
amused ourselyes with its consequence, its taste, and its ton. 

8 . Astr. Motion from an earlier to a later sign 


of the Zodiac, or from west to east ; direct motion ; 
also a position more to the east. 

2683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 407 Jupiter being in consequence 
of the Sun, add the difference. 2772 Pemberton ibid. LXL 
442 If the point s is taken in consequence of the moon, it 
will be above the horizon, when the nonagesime degree is 
also in consequence of the moon. 17^7 Encycl. Brit. II. 
506/2 This motion, from west to east, is said" to be in the 
order of the signs, or in consequence. 

9 . Consequences ', a round game, in which a 
narrative of the meeting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing ‘ consequences ”, 
is concocted by the contiibution of a name or fact 
by each of the players, in ignorance of what has 
been contributed by the others. 

2796 Jane Austen Sense <5* Sens. xxiiL (2833) 221 They 
met for.. playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. 2869 in Boy's Own Book. 

t Co'nseg.uence, 2'. Obs. rare— [f.prec. sb.] 
intr. To draw inferences or conclusions. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. 12851) 175 Such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing. 

Co*nsequeneeless, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
•f -LESS.] Without consequences. 

2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 4. 166 This is no slight or 
consequenceless evil. 

t Co*nseq.XLeiiC3r. Obs. Also -cie, -tie. [ad. 
L. consequentia : see Consequence and -enoy.] 

1 . = Consequence 2, 2 b, 3 b. Consequentness. 

2548 R. Hutten Stmt of Diuimtie C ij a, Necessitye of 
consequentie, as lerusalem must be destroied, 2353 Bale 
Gardiner's Serm. Obed. F iij. For what is the consequency ? 

. . Christ wolde haue Petre to be aboue Princes . . Ergo he 
wolde haue the bishop of Rome to be so to. 2559 Morwyng 
Evonym. 179 As both the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the medicins do requyre. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 16 A fallacious illation in refer- 
ence unto antecedencie or consequencie. 

2 . « Consequence i, 3. 

2632 Biggs New Disp. Pref. 13 Consequencies from your 
laudable endeavours, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequencies 
from our Principles back upon us for our very Principles. 

CoilSeq.Xieilt (kf7*nsikw&t), [a. F. conse- 
quent, ad. L. consequens, -ent-, a consequence, 
subst. use of pr. pple. : see next] 

1 1 - = Consequence t. Obs. exc. as in b. 

^2386 Chaucek Melib. i* 422 (Harl. MS.) Let vs now 
examyne J?e hridde poynt ]>at Tullius clepe)? consequente. 
pou schalt vnderstonde hat vengeance pat jjou purposid- 
de.st for to take is conssequent [Ellesm. the consequent]. 
2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxix, That haue convoyit hale . . 
My lufe and to [so] glade a consequent. 1377 Vautrouil- 
LiER Luther on Ep. Gal. 189 By certeine effects and con- 
sequents, we are fully assured. 2662 J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat. 236 So great was the consequent of this 
prosperous and easie invention. 2756 P. Browne famaica 
226 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of 
very dismal consequents in those warm climates. 

b. (Contrasted with antecedent.) A phenomenon 
or event which follows another (without implica- 
tion of causal connexion). 

<*2627 W, ScLATER Expos. Rom. iv. (1630), Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of justification ; justification 
[is] a consequent of believing, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith. 2650 Hobbes Hum. Nature iv. 
(R.\ When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents. 2829 Jas. Mill Anal. 
Hum. Mind (2878) I. xi, 350 The word cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where the connection is 
constant. 187a H. Spencer Psychol. I. ii. Hi. 194 A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent. 2878 Morley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 299 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause. 

t 2 . Logic. == Consequence 3. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 111, ix, 84 pan folwep it quod she 
pat we adden clernesse of renoun to pe pre forseidepinges.. 
and pis is a consequente quod I. 2329 More Supplic. Soulys 
Wks. 315/2 Avery child almoste may see the consequent. 
2393 Bilson Christ's Ch. 12 Happily may no neces- 
sarie consequent be drawen. 2647 Taylor Dismas. 
Popery (1686) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one Bishop is not superior to another, 2675 
Baxter Cath, Theol. ii. i. 2x4 Do thejr so say expressly ; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine? 2768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 267 Who . .will conceive it ever feasible 
to alter any fundamental point of the common law, with 
all it's appendages and consequents. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic XV. I. 282 The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent — the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions [premisses] . . and the 
consequent comprising the one proposition [the conclusion]. 

b. The second part of a conditional proposition, 
dependent upon the antecedent. 

2628 T. Spencer Logick 231 There is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditional! proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 2746 Wesley Princ, Method- 
ist 35 The Antecedent Is false. Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course. 2876 Jevons Elem, Logic (1880) 162 The 
only rule, .requisite for testing the validity of [hypothetical] 
syllogisms, .viz, that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied. 

3 . (Contrasted with antecedent^) Anything which 
follows something else in order, e,g, in the context 
of a writing. 

2622 T. Taylor Comm. Titus, To Rdr., By the heipe of. . 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedents with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer. 2639 Bp. Walton 
Consid, Considered 70 The consideration of antecedents and 
consequents, .the testimonies, expositions, and translations 
of the ancients, etc. help to rectify a corruption crept in. 
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1660 Bp. Parry David Restored Ixxiii, And this, the con- 
sequents do sufficiently evidence. 

b. Math. The second of two numbers or magni- 
tudes in a ratio ; the second and fourth in a series 
of four proportionals. 

2370 Billingsley Euclid v. 227 The second Terme, 
namely, that wherunto the comparison is made, is called the 
consequent. 2394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. xx. led. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more then once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to 2. 2827 Hutton Course 
Math, I. 120 The sum of the antecedents is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their difference, 

c, Mus. (See quot.) 

2869 Ouseley Counterp. xv. 95 The leading part [in a 
Canon] is called the antecedent, the following part the con- 
sequent. 

t 4 , A person who follows or comes after; a 
follower; also, one who pursues. Obs. 

2330 Nicolls 49 (R.) These were the allyes and 

consequentes, and also the preparations of the one partye, 
and of the other. 2609 Matt in Moone in Halli w. Character^ 
Bks. (1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantua, 
or a cloke-bagge *, a serving man. 2634 Evelyn Mem, 
(X8571 Ilf* 65 The consequent of Truth hath ev^er been in 
danger of his teeth. 

f 6. Phr. By consequent ; —by consequence. Obs, 
\]I. par consequent (14th c. in Littre).j 

24^ Caxton Faytes of A. \. vii. 18 Thyse sayd condycioris 
bylongen to a good conestahle and by consequent to the 
marchallis. 2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. x, § 2 The subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent more 
conjectural. 2623 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 401 A Friend. . 
more to be admired ; and by the consequent more precious. 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 137 Philosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
sequent the Church. 2683 A. Lovell tr. Simofls Crit. 
Hist. Reltg. 33. 

^h. In the consequent : in the result. Obs. (Cf. 

Consequence 4 d.) 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 2 In the consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felicity. 
t6. Consequence 5, 6. Obs. 

2599 Porter Angry Worn. Abtngd, C^&ccy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge haue cut his finger heere? ..’tis 
no consequent to me. 2640 Canierb. Sc f Convict, 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

CoiiseQ[Ue2lt (kp-nsi'kwent), a. [a. F. conse- 
quent (14th c. in Littrd"), ad. L. consequent-em, pr. 
pple. of conseqm to follow closely, attend upon ; 
see CoNSEcuTE.] 

1 . Following as an effect or result; resulting. 

2309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (2570) 35 But loke therof what 

foloweth consequent. 2626 Bullokar, Conseqtient, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing. 2722 Sped. 
No. 552 p 2 That Praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 2800 
ColquhounC<?w»l Introd., The very rapid increase 

of Trade, and the consequent influx of Wealth. 2840 Hood 
Up Rhitte 2 Causing sudden derangements of the circula- 
tion, .and consequent physical depressions, 
b. Const, on, upon, to. 

2651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xiii, Whatsoever . . is consequent 
to a time of war. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Cotmnnn. 1. 
iv. 86 Consequent to a worthy communion. axyx6 South 
(J.b This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man's acting suitably or unsuitably to conscience. 28^ W, 
IxtviNGKnickerb.i. iii, How events, .to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
2849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps ii. § 9. 36 The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 

2 . Following as an inference or logical conclusion. 

2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. i. § 10 In this sence it [the 

conclusion] is neither consequent nor true. 2647 Jer. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, becomes not therefore a 
part of the Faith. <2 2680 Butler {1759) I. 20. 

+ 3 . Following in time or order, succeeding, 
subsequent. Obs. 

147s [see Consequently i]. 1582 W. Charke in Confer, 
IV. (1584) D d iiijb, In workes comsequent or following he 
might glorie. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. ni. iiL (1622) 
69 Not onely among such as then liued, but in times con- 
sequent. a 1626 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta v. ii, Thy 
memory .. Shall monumentally be registered To ages con- 
sequent. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. 2742 H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Mann 1 . xxv. 162, I hope you have received mine 
regularly since, that you may know all the consequent steps, 

4 . Observing or characterized by logical sequence 
of thought or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

1849 I<ewes Rqbesp. 124 As property had been defined by 
Rousseau to be in itself a spoliation. .Robespierre was only 
consequent in his demand. 2879 — Study Psychol. 122 To 
he consequent, they should have shewn that, etC; 2836 R. 
A. Vaughan Mystics (i86c) II. 29 The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheism more complete and con- 
sequent. 

+ 5 . Of consequence, important (to). Ohs. rare. 

_ 1658-^ Burton’ s Diary (x^Ti^) IV. 125 That the distribution 
is not equal, is not consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of that nation. 

6. Consequent points (in Magnetism) = Consecu- 
tive poles : see qiiots. 

^ 2860 Tyndall Glae. i. xx. 144 It is quite easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles ; and if the 
magnetization be irregular, this is sometimes done when we 
wish to avoid it. These irregular poles are called consequent 
points. 2882 tr. Deschanel's Nat, Phil. § 689 In this case 
the magnet will have not only a pole at each end, but also 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs. These 
intermediate poles are called consequent points. 
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7. qiiasi-flt/z;. 

1652 Locke £d/(c. § 136 And consequent to tWs, instil into 
liim a Love and Reverence of this Supreme Being. 
Stanhope Ckr. Pattern {1711) 304 And consequent to that, 
fill my soul with pure and holy affections. 
C03iseg.lieiltial (k^nsi'kwe-njal), a. [f. L. 
Consequence + -AL.] 

L Of tile nature of a consequence or sequel ; fol- 
lowing, esp. as an effect or result ; consequent 
^ 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas, I (1655) 6 Moneys were mis- 
imployed . . in the two dishonourable treaties of Spain and 
Germany, and the consequential entertainments. 1704 
Prior Let^ to Boileau 193 A consequential III which Free- 
dom. draws ; A bad Effect, but from a noble Cause. 1829 
S; Turner IV, ii. xxviii. 241 Wars and their 

conseqirential burthens. 184a W . Grove Corr, Pkys, Forces 
109 Each is connected with anterior changes, and .. pro- 
ductive of consequential changes. 

1). Const, ofiy Upon, f to. 

165a J, Hall Height Eloq. p. xxi. Accidents that are 
either inherent or consequentiall to love and melancholy. 
1674 OwiiiN Holy Sj)irit 11693) ^4 The stipulation of obedi- 
ence on our part is consequential thereupon. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm, L 422 [The relation] of parent and child . . is 
consequential to that of marriage. 18^3 Act 36-7 Piet, c, 88 
§ 26 All matters preliminary and incidental to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence merely, not 
direct or immediate ; eventual. 

Consequential damages : ‘losses or injuries which follow 
an act, but are not direct and immediate upon it ^ (Wharton), 
1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 Tltess. (1629) 201, I &ide 
direct, or consequentiall repu^nancie, and contradiction, 
twixt their pretended traditions, and writings. 1653 
Fuller CA Hist ix. viii. § 3 It was harsh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and deductory 
felony. Burton's Diary II. 12S They have 

not an immediate, but only a consequential right to be 
heard in this. 1793 Burke Let. Sir //. Larigrishe Wks. 
1842 I. 546 To be utterly excluded from all its direct and all 
its consequential advantages. 1876 Glabstone Syuchr. 
Homer 226 There is a difference between direct contradic- 
tion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency. 

3. Following as an inference or conclusion. 
Const, on^ upon o/,/rom). 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prop. St. in. xx. 208 Their deduc- 
tions, and consequential! inferences. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. IV. 180 These are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 156 i» 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate. X773 J. Allen Semn. St. Mary's Oxf, 
II To assert what is clearly consequential of our belief. 
A 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI. 533 The incidents 
are consequentiad from the premises. i8& Gladstone in 
Manck. Guard. 8 Feb,, A motion .. consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. Characterized by logical sequence or con- 
sistency; « Consequent a. 4. 

i6sp Vulgar Errors Censured 70 ’Tis not consequentiall 
arguing from, a not-declaring to a not-knowing. 1691-8 
Norris Praci, Disc, 111 . 223 The substance of this 
author's reasoning . . is so solid and consequential. 1748 
Chesterf. Lett. II. clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the day, than a regular and consequential character. 1825 
Coleridge A ids Reji, (1848) 1 . 104 A consistent and strictly 
consequential Materialism. 

t b. tlaving continuous sequence in time. Obs. 
1681 CoLviL Whigs SnppUc, (1751) 138 It is no popish 
superstition, By consequential tradition To prove an article 
of faith. 

1 5- Pregnant with consequences, of consequence, 
important. Obs. 

1728 Fielding Lorfe in Sev. Masques i. v, 16 An Affair. . 
of a consequential Essence. 1757 W. Thompson R. H. 
Advoc. 13 7 ioie^ To preside, .over that consequential Branch 
of the King's Business. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog, 25 No 
event in a man’s life is more consequential than marriage. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . Pref. 9 The true site of that 
consequential conflict. 1821 T, Campbell in Hew Monthly 
Mag. 1 . 6 He must withhold no consequential fact, 

6. Of persons : a. Having social consequence. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is a ball 
given by the most consequential of their coloured people, 
1833 Ht. Martineao Berkeley i, i, 8 Mr, C. bustled about., 
feeling himself the most consequential man in the town. 

b. Having or displaying a high opinion of one’s 
own importance ; self-important. 

1738 Herald No. 25. II. 16S Our women .. to make him 
Both too consequential and saucy. 1791 Boswell Johfison 
7 May an. 1773 Goldsmith was sometimes content to be 
treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasioms, would 
be consequential and important. ^ 1816 ‘Quiz' Grand 
Master viii. 225 He here consider'd it essential To shew he 
could he consequential. 1875 Farrar Seekers i. iii. 42 
Pampered and con-sequential freedmen. 

• f B, sb. pL Consequential matters or inferences. 
<21734 North Exam. i. i, fx74o) 29 Our Author’s precious 
Observations out of the Lord Clarendon's History and 
some Consequentials. 

Consequentiality (kf^ns/kwemfiice-liti). [f. 

prec. + -iTy,] 

1. Logical sequence and consistency of thought. 

1885 J^Martineau Types EtE Theory (188^ 1 . i. ii. 373 

In crediting Spinoza with rigorous consequentiality. 

2. The quality of being consequential or im- 
portant; air or assumption of importance. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII, 268 Said Mrs. Glibbans with the 
most ineffable consequentiality. 1831 Frasers Mag. IV. 
281 [They] a.ssume to themselves an insufferable consequen- 
tialicy on the strength of their masters' rank. 

, Conse^^ue'utially, miv. [f. as prec. + -i^T 2.] 
i- 1. In the sequel, subsequently ; ** Conse- 
quently i. Ok. 
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1607 S, CoLLm.s Sertn. (1608) 4 Not onely that which is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound. 1672 Evofig. Love Neither antecedently 

nor consequentially unto sucli their Conjunction, do they 
consider what is their duty. 

1 2 . Asa consequence or result ; == Consequently 

2. Obs. 

1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's PeriT>atet. Inst. 45 
Consequentially to the.se positions. Every movable that is 
reduc’d from rest to motion.. increa.ses in velocity. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. 104 It consequentially follows, that, 
etc. a 1716 South 12 Serm. (1744) XL 119 He that is 
above a prince is consequentially above all his subjects. 
1778 Burke Corr. (1844) H. 248 This must be, consequen- 
tially, of the greatest service to him. 

3. Merely as a consequence, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 215 There may be some reall 
effect upon the patient indirectly and consequentially . . 
although there be none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil, Trans, XVIII. 258 Of some Rod.s you cannot 
make a fixt South p|rimarily, yet you may consequentially. 
1792 Burke Pres. State Ajffairs Wks. VII. 107 The king of 
Prussia has no direct and immediate concern with France ; 
consequetitially, to be sure, a great deal. Law Rep. 
13 Q. Bench Div. 672 The property must be .. directly, and 
not merely consequentially, affected by the decision. 

T^;. "With logical sequence or consistency; with 
consecution of thought ; = Consequently 3. ? Obs. 

1710 Addison Whig Exam. No, 4 1►9 He means something, 
but has not the faculty of writing consequentially- 1748 
Chesterf. Lett. II. clxL 81, I never knew in my life one 
[woman] . .who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty houm together. 1812 Q. Rev. VIII. 61 If the 
author reasons consequentially. 

6. In a consequential or self-important manner ; 
with an air or assumption of importance. 

1788 J. O’Keeffe Prisoner at Large n. iv. With great 
haste and very consequentially he moves the furniture. 
1826 Scott Woodsi. x, I, Nehemiah Holdenough (he added 
con.sequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 M Rs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 159 He was handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced the street somewhat consequen- 
tially ; the Turkish populace resented his insolent bearing. 

C0IISeq[uential2ieSS (k^osik wemjalnes) . 

[f. as prec. + -ness.] 

tl. The state or quality of being consequential 
(in senses 1-4). Obs. 

i68r Burthogge An A rgientent (1684) 18 Which Duty and 
Incumbence,aiid the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant is, etc. 1730 6 Bailey (folio), Consequentialness^ the 
following by way of consequence, or the being of conse- 
quence. 17SS Johnson, Conseguentialness^ regular consecu- 
tion of discourse. [Similarly in later Diets.] 

2. Important or self-important quality or person- 
ality; = Consequentiality 2. 

1828 Southey Ep. to A. Cunningham^ Let Her pamper’d 
lap-dog . . snmj and growl, With petulant consequentialness 
elate. 1883 B. Gould y. Herring I. 183 What does your 
consequentialness desire? 

t Coiise^ue-ntiotis, a. Ohs. ran. fad. obs. 
F. conseqmnlietix (Cotgr. ), f, L. consequentia : see 
-ous.] Full of consequence, important. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 80 If his words seemed of no 
moment, the matter was not consequentlous. Ibid. 137 
Wonderfull reports of that Kingdome, as mo.st consequen- 
tious for knowledge and instruction. 1636 in Blount 67 . 

% Suggested as substitute for Consequential 6 b. 

1803 S. Pegge a need. En^. Lang. (T.h Consequential in 
no shape conveys the meaning intended by those, wdio use 
it to expres.s a pompous, conceited, lordly man , . If a word 
is wanted, .it should naturally have a termination denotative 
of the circumstance, formed analogous to other words; and 
I will agree to adopt the terra conseqzientious, which will 
rank with such as contemptuous., iitigiotis, contzetnacious. 

Coiiseq.Ti.esitly (kpmsikwentli), adv. [f. Con- 
sequent a.-h-LY^.] 

fl. In following time or order; consecutively, 
subsequently. Obs. 

147s Caxton Jason 51 Whan be hadde made his orisons 
by grete deuocion, and con.sequently his demande. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 1508 The quene hym folowed as 
is the custome, Werburge succeded them consequently. 
1S96 Lodge Marg. Amer. 114 This other, .he wrote, which 
for that cause I place here consequentlie. 1602 Fulbecke 
Pi. ParalL 84 Wee will, .now pass to the title conse- 
quently ensuing. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. 22 Consequentlie 
it followe.s, to treate of the question of the estate of men. 
fb. In sequence; on in succession. Obs. 

Warde tv. Alexis' Seer. i. vi. (1580) 114 b, Vpon this 
salte you shall laie likewise a ranke of the saied peeces of 
sillier, and then an other of salte, and an other of siluer, 
and so consequentely as long as your siluer lasteth.^ Ibid, 
103 a. 1591 F. Sparry xv. Caitads Geomancie 190 Giueone 
to the first, one to the second, one to the third, and .so con- 
sequently vn to all the others, 

2. As a consequence or xesult ; by way of con- 
sequence; in consequence of something previous ; 
often a qxmsWmj., like therefare. accordingly. 

[1483 Act I Rich. ///, c, 8 Pream., Whereupon . .of werry 
Kkelyhode consequently shall ensue the Destrucrion of 
Drapery of all this your seid Realm.] a 1533 Frith Dispni, 
Purgatory (1829) 3130 Then must it needs follow that he 
bath power to do against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hath power to be false. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. DubiL 
I. i. Rule ii. § 2 Whatsoever comes into their conscience 
primarily or con-sequently,^ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
206 The Moisture ascending, will 1 ^ suck'd through the 
very Bark, and consequently nourish .. the Tree. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 443 f 5 Fortunatus is stocked with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion, 

Qeikte Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer contrac- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. 
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f 3. With proper sequence or connexion (of 
thought, reasoning, etc.) ; consistently. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. 16 Ther [is] a certayn vertue 
and honesty con.sequently annexyd to the same law. 1643 
Jer. Taylor (1647) 203 This makes him speak con- 

formably to his first assertions, and consequently to his 
arguments. 1798 W. Taylor in Mcmthh Rev. XXV. 161 
He is one of those who reason, as tlie French say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved principles. 

t Oo*2iseq.tie2it2iess. Obs. rare- [f. as prec. 
-h -NESS.] Consequent quality, consecutiveness. 

164s Digby Nat. Bodies Ded. (1658) 14 Let them examine 
the consequentness of the whole body of the doctrine. 

Conseqution, -quution, -qiiutive, obs. ff. 

Consecution, -tive. 

fConserate, v. Obs.—^ [erron. f. L. conserB-e 
to sow (along with).] 

1623 Cockeram Diet, n, To Sowe, Seminarize, Conserate. 
t Conse'irtl, <2. [ad. 1,. consertus joined, or 
connected together.] Bot. Ofleave.s, etc. : seequot. 

1777 S. Robson Brit, Flora 7 Consert^ crowded so as to 
leave hardly any space between. 

•jIThe following may be a sh. from same source 
= ^ connex ’ ; or for concert or consort ^ as to which, 
however, there are difficulties of date. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vn. 90 It [the pleura] Is per- 
forated. .with an orderly con.sert of Veynes, and Arteries. 

Consertion : see Conceetion. 
tConse'rva. Obs. [a. It. or med.L. 

= Conserve sb. 4. 

1502 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. FFrZ' (1830) 30 For bringing 
of conserva cherys from London to Windesore. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health Ixxxvi. (1612) 77 Of them [violets] is made 
Conserua. Ibid, (1636' 90 After the same manner you may 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

ConservaMe (k^wiss-Jvab’l), a. [ad. L. C07t^ 
servabil-is, from consei'vk'c to Conserve: see 
-BLE.] Capable of being conserved ; preservable. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Which may be kept, conseruable. 1660 
R. Coke Power Subj. 123 Mankinde being onely cou- 
servable in Society. 

t Conse'rvacy- Obs. [a. AF. conservade, in 
med.L. conscrvdtia = conservdtio Conservation : 
see-ACY.] Official conservation mow Conservancy. 

[1394 Lei. R ich, II in Rymer Foedera VI 1 . 765 Is (Du Cange) 
Conservatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, 
et eos onus conservatite hujiLsmodi in se as.sumere . . com- 
pellat. x4^Q-x Act cj Hen. VI. c. 9 Pur la conservade de 
lezditz graundes riviei-es.] XS58-9 Act x Elis. c. 17 § (5 
Offences committed within . . .suche Jurisdiccion, Con.ser- 
vacye [ed. 1763 Con.servancy], Rule and Governement. 1640 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. \ 16921 in. 1 . in All Patents and Com- 
mission-s whatsoever concerning the pretended Conservacy 
of Waters. 1691 T. Hale (title). An account of severM 
new inventions and improvements. .relating to.. the Con- 
servacy of all our Royal Rivers, in particular that of the 
Thames. 1755 L'pool Munie. Rec.Hl%.) X. 695 To obtain 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpoole vested in the 
Mayor. ^58 Binnell Descr. Thames 101 The Jurisdic- 
tion, and Conservacy of the Thames. 

Conservancy (k^nss’ivansi). [f, L. conser^ 
vanU. pr. pple. of cofiserv&re to Conserve: see 
-ANCY. Hu Cange refers to one instance of conser^ 
vantia=conse 7 'vaiio'. but our modern u.se seems to 
be by inadvertency for the earlier Conservacy, q.v.] 
Official conservation ; the office of conservators, a 
board of official consen’^ators. Cf. Conservation 2. 

a. A commission or court having jurisdiction over 
a port or river, to regulate the fisheries, navigation, 
etc. ; as the Thames, the Mersey Conservancy. 

1755 Johnson s. v., Courts held by the Lord Mayor of 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the River 
Thames, are called Courts of Conservancy. 1763 [See Con- 
servacy, quo t 1558, as reprinted in Statutes at large.} 1771 
Remonstrance in Ann. Reg. (1772) 193 'Phey have . . super- 
seded the conservancy of the river Thames. 1865 
Mali G. 25 Oct. 3 The Lower Thames (reaching from the 
City stone at Staines to the City stone at Gantlet Creek, 
near the mouth) being under the 'Ihames Conservancy, and 
the Upper I'hames under the I’hames Commissioners. The 
Thames Conservancy is a board composed of some of the 
civic authorities of London, and othera interested in the 
navigation. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. 15/2 In full 
view of the conservancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official preservation of trees, forests. 

^ 1859 Tennent Ceyhm II. x. ii. 613 The age of the Bo-tree 
is matter of record, its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties. 1881 PIorne /T/y 203 
A preliminary step to be taken for the conservancy of the 
sandalwood. 1884 Nature 0.6 Junt igs/fi India was the 
first to organise a complete sy.stem of forest conservancy. 

C. generally. 

1884 Q. Rev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges, 

f Conse'rvaait, Obs. rare—^. [f. GoN--t- 
Servant; cb L. cotservzts.l Follow- servant. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 Conservauuth not 
servaunth I wyl thou me cal. 

t Conse’rvant, ol. Obs. [ad. L. consermnt- em. 
pr. pple. of cottservdre to Conserve : see -ant.] 
That conserves, preserving, as in conservant cause 
(med.L. causa conservans). 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. iii. 18 b, The prqcreant 
and conservant cause. 16x5 Cztrry-C. for Coxe-C. iv. 202 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some tj-ansient. .some 
conseruant. <2x641 Bp. R, Mountagu Acts Cf Mon. (1642) 
117 The King . . originant to them, conservant of them. 
1679 Pullp:r Moder. Ck. Eng. xvii. (1843) 303 The Papacy 
was cither the procreant or conservant cause, or both 
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procreant and conservant of all the greater ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Christian world. 

Conservate (kf?’ns3J:v<?U), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. consei’vare : see -ate.] trans. To Con- 
serve, preserve. Hence Co'nservating ppl. a, 
i8.|8 Taifs Ma^. XV. 829 Ideas conservated by tradition, 
hy time, by custom.^ 187$ IVmders o/F/ijys. iVorld i. ii. 49 
The conservating will of the Creator. 

Conservation (kpnsauvi-Jon). In 4-6 -cion, 
[ad, L. conservation' em, n. of action f. conservdre 
to Conserve. So OF. conservacion, -tion ( 14 th c.).] 

1. The action of conserving; preservation from 
destructive influences, natural decay, or waste ; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfection, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer BoetJu in, xi. 98 In conseruacioun of hyr 
lieynge and endurynge, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
XIX. xlvii. (1495)890 Bytter thynges..haue those thre that 
nedyth to conseruacion and sauynge. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
<W. de W, 1531) 196 b, Gf whome all creatui*es hath theyr 
heynge St conseruacion. 1342 Boorde Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1870) 299 For the conseruacion of helth. 1659 Pearson 
11839) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
conservation. 1710 Berkeley Prim. Hum. Knowl. § 46 
Matter . . cannot subsist without the divine conservation. 
283a Lvell Prim. GeoL II. iii. xlvii, 256 There are circum- 
stances accompanying a wreck which favour the conserva- 
tion of skeletons. 186a Lytton Sir. Stor^ II. 253 Capa- 
cities, .designed by Providence for the distinct use and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

b. Preservation of existing conditions, institu- 
tions, rights, peace, order, etc. 

1460 Paston Lett. No. 353. 1 . 5x9 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas. CX485 
dliigby Mysi. (18821 i. 109 In conseruacion of my tytell of 
right. 1533 More Debell. Salem iv. Wks. 938/2 Zeale. .to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. 1S3S Starkey 
England i. iv. 107 For the conseruatj'on of polytyke ordur 
and just pollycy. 15S1 Lambarde Eiren. l iii. (1588) 15 The 
Conestable Marshall of the Queenes house, may see to the 
Conseruation of the Peace within the same house, 17SX 
Johnson Rambler No. 99 ir i Ordained by providence for 
the conservation of order. 18^ Kirk Ckas. Bold 11. iv. iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limits, 
to. Keeping of commandments, observance. Obs. 
1544 Exhort, in Priv. Prayers 566 The true con- 
servation of our heavenly Father’s, .commandments, 
fd. ‘Keeping’ of domestic animals, bees, etc. 
1658 Rowland Moufefs Tkeai, Ins. 898 To the conser- 
vation or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cowley Ess. Agric. (1687) 
loi Rural Oeconomy ., would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultry . . and the Domestical Conservation 
and Uses of all that is brought in by Industry abroad. 

2. Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc. ; conservancy. 

x4goAct4Hen. VII^ c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of London 
. .nauing tne conseruation of the water and river of Thames. 
160X T. H[ale] Acc. JVe7v Invent. 66 The conservation of 
all the Roj^al Rivers of England. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
Ill, 74 The safe-guard and conservation of the sewers 
within their commission. 1800 Colquhoun Thames 

X. 289 Successive Sovereigns . . granted the Conservation of 
the River Thames, .to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 (French forests) 
There are thirty-five conservations. Over each there is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

3. Psychol. Pacuily of conservation : memory 
proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distinguished from reproduction or reminiscence, 
the power of recalling it, 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meialh. (1877) II. xx. 13 Some 
have a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction. Ibid. II. xxx. 206 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memory (ju.vi?ju.4), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avdfJ.vr}<rt,s% the faculty of Reproduction. 

4. Mzt. Philos. Conservation of energy or force'. 
the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual action 
of those bodies, though it may be transformed into 
any one of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
ble ’ ; and that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the changing forms in which it may ex- 
hibit itself. So conservation of mass, etc. 

App. the phrase originated with Leibnitz : see quot. Con- 
servaiio virium vivarum, ya. Fr. conservation des forces 
was in common use in the i8th c.: cf.Vis viva. In 
1807 Young introduced the term Energy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise ijber die Erhaltung der Kraft ; 
in 1853, Rankine defined ‘conservation of energy' as a 
technical phrase. See Correlation of forces. 

[dSgz LiEinmrz PFcrke (ed. Pertz) Maihemat. VI. •zx'j 
Ce que je dis de la conservation de la Force ahsolue.] 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 495/2 Mr. Dan. Bernoulli . . 
has assumed the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 
Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 
Vivarum, 1842-3^ Penny Cycl. XXVI. 381 The preceding 
equation is sometimes used to express the principle of the 
conservation of vis viva, which is to be understood thus : 
the system never acquires nor loses any quantity of vis viva 
from the action of its parts upon each other, but only from 
the action of external forces. 1853 W. Rankine Transform. 
Energy in Sci. Papers ixZZx) Conservation of Energy [de- 
fined]. rtiSfiz Buckle Civiliz. III. v. 363 The modern 
doctrine of conservation of force. 1864 P. G. Tait Philos. 
Mag. Oct., On Hist. Thermo- Dynamics, The old. term 
‘conservation of vis viva’ of which the conservation of 
Energy is only an extension. 1873 B, Stewart Conseiy. 
Force Introd. 5 Ihe modern doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy or Correlation of F orces. 1884 tr. Loizds Metaph. 
363 One of the simplest of these truths appears to be the 
invariability and the conservation of mass. 1885 P. G. Tait 


Rec. Adzrances Phys. Sc. fed. 3) 56 The true modern origin- 
ators and experimental demonstrators of the conservation of 
energy in its generality were undoubtedly Golding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester. Ibid. 361 The only man 
who ever tried to discover experimentally what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force wa.s Faraday. 

5. Astroji. Cotiset'vation of areas : the describ- 
ing of equal areas in equal times by the radius 
vector of a planet moving in its orbit. 

186s A. S. Hefschel in Intell. Observ. No. 47. 338 The 
law of ‘conservation of areas*. 1867 Denison 
without Math. 203 This is called the law of conservation of 
areas ; and it is only the same thing in other words as 
saying that the angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

6 . The ‘preserving’ of fruit or the like; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hale In His Name m. 12 Watching the conserva- 
tion of some peaches. 

Coiise3r7a*tion.al, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in Worcester, and in later Diets. 

Conservatism (k^nsouvatiz’mY [f. stem of 
CONSERVAT-IVE + -ISM ; cf. separatist, speculaiist, 
but positivism. "I The doctrine and practice of 
Conservatives : primarily as a term of English poli- 
tics ;= Toryism. 

1835 Arnold Let. to yusfice Coleridge xSTfoc, (R. Suppl.\ 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as I have, that 
Conservatism [in politics] is wron§. 1840 — Lei. in Stanley 
Life (18441 II. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism has 
always appeared to me to be not only foolish, but Jo be 
actually felo de se : it destroys what it loves, because it will 
not mend it. 1844 Disraeli Caningsby ir. v,_ Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks from Principle, disavows 
Progi-ess. 1856 Froude Hist. Bug. I. 148 Like all great 
English .statesmen, he was^ constitutionally conservative, 
burihe had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in ci-itical times, conservatism is possible. 1862 Standard 
24 Mar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
reaction. 

b. Hence, generally, conservative principles in 
politics, theology, criticism, etc. 

1850 Whipple Ess. ^ Rev. (ed. 3) I. 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing new, for 
the reason that it is new. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 366 
The stiff conservatism of a few Rabbis, 

Couse'rvatist, sb. and a. rare. [f. as prec, : 
see -1ST,] sb. One who would preserve (.iiisti- 
tutions, etc.) unchanged, Conservative. 

1867 Parkman yesuHs N. Amer. (1881) p. Ixvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism. 1872 B'. Hall Recent 
Exempt. False Philol. 92 Here . . [be]_ figures in the un- 
favourable character of a conservatLst just for the sake of 
conservatism. 1877 Mrs. Kingsley Life C. Kingsley 1 . 162 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents. 

Conservative (kpns5*jvativ), a. and sb. [a. 
F. conservatif -ive ( = Pr. conservatiu. It. con-- 
servaiivo (Florio), prob. med.L. consei'vdtivus), f. 
L. conservdt-, ppl. stem of conservdre to Con- 
serve : see -IVE.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by a tendency to preserve or 
keep intact or unchanged ; preservative. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 339 This place . . Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the see, As most conservatif the soun. 1541 
R. Copland Guydon*s Quest. Ckirurg., Called the seame 
conseruatyfe . . for it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
lyppes tyll thewounde be closed. iS 59 M-OWiNsaAG Exfonym,, 
The hole of the conservative ve.ssel ought to be covered 
with a little cover. 1828 Stewart Planter's G. xzx The 
Stem or Trunk of woody plants is classed, .among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL III. 27 The 
effects of vegetation have.. only a conservative tendency, 
1839^40 W, Irving H'oferPs R. (1855) 265 A still higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const, of. 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) i, vii. 78 The 
very medycyne . . conseruatyf of strength and of helthe. 
1570 Marr. Wit ^ Sc. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 326 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
II. IV. 14 The Divine Bonitie..is conservative of althingss. 
1868 Ruskin Pol. Bcon. A rt i. 79 Jealously conservative of 
old things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
nacles— as aids, but not as idols. 

C. Psychol. Conservative faculty : the faculty of 
Conservation (sense 3 ), d. (Seequots.) 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. II. xxx. 206 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Faculty,— the phsenomenon 
of Retention, is the central notion, with which, hovvever, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1 , 1. § 271 A limited sys- 
tem of bodies is said_ to be dynamically amservajive (or 
simply conservative]^ if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform, or always consume, the same amount of 
woi'k during any motion whatever, by which it can pass 
from one particular configuration to another. Ibid. I. x, 
§ 346 A ‘ conservative disturbance of motion ' is a disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
altering the sum of the potential and kinetic energies. 

2. The most common current designation of one 
of the two great English politicjd parties, the 
characteristic principle of which is the mainten- 
ance of existing institutions political and ecclesias- 
tical. {IVith capital Cl) 

The word was first used in this sense by J. Wilson Croker 
in an article published on i Jan. 1830 ; and almost imme- 
diately largely took the place of the term Tory (originally 
reproachful), which had been in use for n^rly X50 years. 
(Measures tending to preserve cherished political conditions 


had before this been sometimes spoken of as cmiserimforyl) 
Preference for ‘ Conservative ’ sometime.s implied disavowal 
of the reactionary tendencies which had sometimes been 
associated with earlier Toryism, and espousal of the new 
I3ha.se introduced by Sir R. Peel ; and the name was not at 
first received with favour by all Tories, any more than it was 
admitted to be properly descriptive by their political op- 
ponents. Hence many early references ridicule the word. 

1830 J. W. Croker in Q.Rev. Jan. 27^6 Attached to what is 
called the Tory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative, party. 1832 Blackw.pMag. Jan. 
115/2 The fortresses of the Conservative Piurty in the nom- 
ination boroughs are to be entirely destroyed I 1833 Gre- 
ville Mem. Geo. /F, 14 June, Peel clearly does not intend 
that there .shall be a Tory party, though of cour.se there 
must be a Conservative party, the great force of which is 
the old Tory interest 1844 Dlsraeli Caningsby it. vi, 

* A sound Conservative Government,' said Taper, musingly. 
‘I understand: Tory men and Whig measures.’ 1845 — 
Speech xj^ Mar., For me there remains this at least— the 
opportunity of expressing^ thus publicly my belief that a 
Consei-vative Government is an Organized Hypocrisy. 1872 
— Sp. at Manchester 3 Apr., Gentlemen, the programme 
of the Conservative party ls to maintain the Constitution 
of the country. 1874 Green Hist. Epil. 816 The Con- 
servative Government encountered unexpected difficulties at 
home. 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. i/i Conservative and 
Liberal, as we ordinarily use the terms, are distinctions 
having reference to a particular practical struggle, the 
gradual substitution of government by the whole body of 
the people for government by privileged classes. 

"b. [from tbe Of, beloDging to, characteristic 
of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

1831 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (1884) II. xvi. 117 
There is another party, .which, .thinks the imposition of a 
Property Tax on Ireland and the aristocracy a Conservative 
mea.sure. 1832 O’Connell Sp. 25 May, The learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, .admits that the details of the Bill are 
Conservative — that is the fa.sh ion able term, the new fangled 
phrase now used in polite Society to de.signate the Tory 
ascendancy. 1881 Lady Herbert Edith 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. 

3. Extended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
political movements of other countries or times, in 
religious inquiry, criticism, business enterprise, etc. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

X84S S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 417 The one 
[party], .inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditional 
. .the other, conservative even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowett Plato led. 2) V. 181 Plato becomes more conserva- 
tive as he grows older. 1876 B'reeman Norm. Con^.Y. xxvi, 
384 By the conservative side of the Conqueror's ^licy, by 
his .systematic retention of the old laws and constitution of 
England. 1882 Jebb Bentley 213 No .school of textual criti- 
cism, however conservative, ha.s denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource. 1888 Boston (Mass.) yml. 17 
Oct. 1/7 1 Ad vt.) We offer these bond.s; and recommend them 
as a safe and conservative investment. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absolutely.] 

1. A preserving agent or principle ; a preservative. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. liv. (1495) 895 Hony. . 

clensyth and tempryth bytternes.ses and is therfore put in 
Conseruatiues. X432-S0 tr. Higden jRolIs) I. 5 A story is 
the testimony of tymes . . beynge as in a maner a conseraa- 
tine per petualle to thynges mortalle. 1656 A rtif. H artdsom. 
39 They use thes5e customable adornings. .as an attractive 
or conservative of their affections. X&9 Southey Sir T, 
More (1831) 1 . 379 The rapid increase of the labouring 
classes renders education, as a corrective and conservative 
. .absolutely needful. 

2. Png. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory ; esp. in early use, a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

1831 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (1884^ II. xvi. 116 , 1 
apprehend there are two partie.s among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. 1832 Macaulay Mirabeau Misc. 
Writ, (i860) II. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided ‘Conservative’. 1834 Mrq. London- 
derry in Dk. Buckhm. Mem. Will. LK y Viet. (1861) II. 141 
This section of the Reformers coalescing with the Duke’s 
former Government and the ultra Tories, uniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. 1843 Disraeli To Constituents 
(Set. Speeches 1882 1 . 49), Those ancient institutions which 
we Con.servatives are bound to uphold — which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold, i860 Mill Repr. Gotd. (1865) 
56/1 The Con.servatives.. being by the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. 1868 Geo. Eliot Holt 33 There are 
two Whigs and one Conservative likely to be in the field, 
b. In general politics, religion, criticism, etc. 
1843 Carlyle Past Pr. (18581 197 Bull is a born con- 
servative. 1863 Reader zo May 561 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone to dependence, born conservatives. 1885 Tenny- 
son Haiids all round 7 That man’s the best [1887 true] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. 

Conservatively (k^nss-ivativli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.] In a conservative way or manner. 

1834 Greville Mem. Geo. IV, 24 Dec., When a standard 
was set up . . on Conservatively Liberal principles. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX. 149 He talked democratically with 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 

Conse'srvatize, rare. [f. as Conservatism 
+ -IZE,] a. trans. To render conservative, b. 
intr. To become conservative. Hence Conser- 
vatizing///, a, 

1849 Clough Lett, and Rem. (1865) 215 The natural con- 
servatising character of our years after thirty. 1864 Church 
^ SL Rev.y. 65 Now, to conservatize is to preserve our old 
institutions unimpaired. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 881 If 
there was anything specially Conservative and Conserva- 
tizing about it, why did he not realize it ? 

II Conservatoire (kt 7 nsgrvat\vaT) Also -orio, 
-orium. [F. = It. conservatorio, L. (and Ger.) 
conservatorium : see Conservatory (sense 7 ).] 
A public establishment (in France, Germany or 
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Italy) for special instruction in music and declam- 
ation. (The French form of the word is commonly 
used in England in speaking not only of the Coft- 
servatoire of Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
WiQ Conservatorium of Leipzig, and the tonserva- 
torios of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in England. In the 
U,S. the anglicized form cmservatoi'y is used.) 

For the origin of the name see Conservatory sb> 7. The 
first Conserziaioriov/ss established at Naples in i537* The 
Consematoire de Musiq74e, or free school of Music, in Paris, 
was established by the National Convention in 1705; the 
Consenmtormm of Leipzig was founded through the exer- 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

1771 Burney Stafe of Music Fr. ^ Italy (1773) 14S 
(Venice) The city is famous for its conservatories or musical 
schools, 31 f 303 (Naples) There are three Conservatories 
in this city for the education of boys who are intended for 
the profession of music, of the same kind with_ those of 
Venice for girls. 1819 Paniologiay Comervatorios, 1845 
A thenmim 22 Feb. 204 A Symphony, .was performed, .at a 
recent concert of the Conservatoire. 1880 Grove Plot. 

I. 394/2 The Venetian Conseryatorios have ceased to exist 
..The Conservatoire of Paris ..The Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, and other German towns. 1883 Pal/y News 
29 Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the Leipsic Conservatorium. 1885 Manch. Evening 
News 23 June 2/1 The Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 

Conservator (kp-nsaiv^itai). Also 5-7 -omr, 
( 4 tor). [a. AF. conservatoter ^ » -aleur {14th. c. in 
Littre), ad. L, conservdtor-em keeper, n. of action 
f. conserv&7‘e to Consekvk Johnson, Walker, 
Smart (1849) others accent conservd'tor; the 
earlier form after F. was conse'f'vdlor. 

1 . One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, keeper, custodian. 

1417 Hen. V. in Rymer Fcedera (1710) IX. 630 We wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 

§ 32 (1684! 299 The Christian Church, .is the guardian and 
conservator of holy writ. 1700 Tyrrell 7V/. Etig. II. 927 
To be the Conservators of the Publick Liberties. 1713 
Derham Phvs. TkeoL v. xvi. 259 The infinite Conservator 
of the World. 1774 J. Bryant MyihoL^ I. 446 The real 
conservators of the wealth were the priests. 1839 Hol- 
land Gold F. ix. 108 Connubial love, as a conservator of 
the youthful feeling of the soul. 1871 Browning Pr, 
Hokenst, 303 A conservator, call me, if you please, Not a 
creator nor destroyer: one Who keeps the world safe. 

f b. A thing that preserves ; pi glasses for pre- 
serving the sight, oh. exc. as Jig. of prec. 

(7X400 Destr, Troy 8779 0 )>er maters .. Conseruatours by 
craft, hat cointly were made, CX420 Pallad. on Ihisb. n. 
143 Of cold and moist conservatour flyntstone is, 1547-64 
Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) ix. iv, Faith is both the 
originall and principall con.stitutor and conservator of the 
weals publike. 1597 Lowe <,1634) 172 He must., 

use conservatours of greene glasse. 

e. The official custodian or keeper of a building, 
museum, etc. 

1756-^ tr. Key step s Trav. (1760) II. 364 Under the Corps 
de Logis is the capital prison. In the conservator's apart- 
ments,, are two celebrated statues. 1833 Kirby Ilab. 4- 
Inst. Afmn. 1 . Introd. 104 The conservator and assistant- 
conservator of the museum. 

2 . In various titles official or descriptive. 

1425 Ord. Wkiitingionl s Alms-hottse in Entick London 
(1766) IV, 354 The keepers of the commonalty of thecra.ft 
of mercers to be called conservators of the. .house. 1467 in 
Eng.Gilds i87o)38oTobecalledconservitor.sor kepersofthe 
articles of this seid yelde. 1302 Arnolds Chron. (18111 159 
Bishop of the cite of Rome, and Conseruator of the crysten 
feith. 1540 -X Elyot Image Gov. 56 He ordeyned. .accord- 
ing to the Counsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weale publike. ^1626 
Bacon New All, 1x650' 3 He was warned by the Conserva- 
tour of Health, of the City, that he should keepe a distance. 
1669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa ii. xxxv. 235 The conservators 
of the citj .. told us, they were not a whit sorry for the 
licence granted. XS33 ^ F elton Fam. Lett. xxvi. (i86j5 1 237 
The conservato’ of antiquities has given me free admission 
to the Acropoli. for a year. i88p W. Lockhart Ch. Scot, 
in x^th Cent. 118 He was known in the assembly..as Con- 
servator of the Council. 

b. Consemators of the peace {Custodes pacts ) : 
applied in a general sense, to the Sovereign, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
the Justices of the King’s Bench, Master of the 
Rolls, etc. Spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
pointed in 1337 ; the precursors of the Justices of 
the Peace, created with extended powers in 1360. 

[1230 Act \Edw. Illy c. s Devant les gardeins de la pees,] 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 488 A mereyfuU kynge, of peas 
conseruatour, The thirde Edwarde. isSx Lambarde Eiren. 
I. iii. (1588' 13 Wardeins or Conseruators of the Peace. 
x64x Termes de la Ley 77. axnxS Blackall Wks.^xjz^) 
I. 364 Magistrates in their publick and politick Capacity . . 
by the Ordinance of God Conservators of the Publick 
Peace. X763 Biackstonb Comm. I. 350. X813 Scott Guy 
M. vii, Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator 
of the peace he had caused the gate . . to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted. 1848 Wharton Law Z&r. s.v., 
The coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sheriff ; so are the constables, 
tything-men, and the like, ^ X863 VL. Cox Instit. in. ii. 592 
The sovereign is. .the principal conservator of the peace of 
the kingdom. 1875 J. Curtis Hist. Eiig. 146 At the com- 
mencement of the reign of Edward HI. .It was ordained 
by parliament that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointed. 

c, Conseniators of a river ; persons Laving charge 


of a river, its embankments, weirs, creeks, etc., and 
supervision of the fisheries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. Consebvacy. 

In 13 & 17 Rich. 11 . , they are called Conservatours des 
Esiaittz, Conservators of the Statutes (touching the taking 
of Salmon, etc.). But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Co7iservatorihus Aquae Thasnisiee. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. FII, cl 15 The Maior of the Citie of 
London.. is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of Thames. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 573 
Y*-* mayre and his bretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer. .opteyned commyssion to pull vp all the werys 
that stode atweiie London and .vii. myles beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and. .atwene London and Grauysende. X570 6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent 11826) 234 Conservatour of the 
Thamyse. 1697 Luttrell Bnef R el. (1857) IV. 241 A long 
tryall between the town of Newcastle (as conservators of 
the river Tyne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham. 
X710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4714/4 The Conservators of the River 
Tone. 1852 Htisnber Conservancy Act 2028 It shall be 
lawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator. 1881 Times 7 Apr, 9/5 How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend beyond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. 

t d. Conservator rf Truce and Safe Conducts ; 
an officer appointed in a sea-port *to enquire 
of all offences done against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports ' (CowellL Obs. 

[1394 Lei. Rich. II in Rymer Foedera VII. 765/2 Con- 
servatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, et eos 
onus conservatiae hujusmodi in se assumere .. compellat. 
1414 Act z Hen. VyC. 6 Et que en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et assigne desore enavaat par le Roy par sez lettres 
patentz un loial homme appelle Conservatour des trieues et 
saufeonduitz de Roy. {transl. In euery Port of the Sea 
shall be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawfull man called a Conseruator 
of the Truce and the King's Safe Conducts.)] 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 76 Conservator of the Truce. 1645 Selden Laws 
Eng.n. xxii. (1739) 105 The Statute, .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of the Truce. 1730- 6 in Bailey (folio). 

f e. An officer appointed to protect the rights 
and settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade ; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of English merchants 
in foreign countries in the 17th c. Obs. 

1503 Sc. Acts fas. /K(i 597) § 8x That the Conse^atour 
of this Realme haue jurisiiiction to do justice, .betuix mer- 
chand.and merchande in thay partes bejond sea. 1638 R. 
Baillie Lett, f fmls. (1841) I. 71 Your Conservatour has 
written to the king that some munition is coming to us from 
Campheir. x688 Lond. Gaz. No, 2371/3 Sir James Kennedy, 
Conservator of the Scotish Priviledges in the Netherlands. 
1694 tr. Miltods Leit.^ of State 316 (Cromwell to K. of Por- 
tugal, Aug. 1658), Being a stranger . . he . . demanded the 
Judgment of the Conservator, appointed to determine the 
Causes of the English ; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court, from which he had appeal'd. xyBi Brit. 
Mag. II. 672 (Charles Stewart, Esq; lord conservator of the 
Scotch privileges at Ompvere. 

Conserva’torsmp. [f. prec. 4- -ship.] The 
office of conservator {e.g. in senses 2 c, e). 

164s Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Merck. (1721) III. 
140 Who for Matters and Law-Suits . . in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship in the Person that shall be proposed by the 
said Nation. 1630 H. More in Enthxts, Triumph. (1656) 
Competitors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
the Universe, xfioi T, H[ale] Acc. New Invefit, p. Iviii, 
The Conservatorship of the River of Thames. 1829 Liver- 
pool Mtmic. Rec. i Apr. XVI. 115 The necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being vested in some fixed 
Body or Persoas. 

Conservatory (k^nssuvatari), sb. [Answers 
to a L, type '^conservaidri-um, neut. sb. from 
conservdtdrms adj. (in med.L.), and to mod.F. 
conservatoire ', see -OR Y.] 
fl. That which preserves, a preservative. Obs. 

Homilies i\. Sacrament <1859) 443 The ancient 
j catholic fathers , . were not afmid to call this [the Lord's] 
Supoer.^. the food of immortality, .and the conservatory to 
everlasting life. 1655 J er. Taylor Repentance vi. § i ( R.) 
A tree appointed to be the cure of diseases and a conserva- 
tory of hfe.^ x66o — Dtict, Dubit. n, iii. Rule vii, § i Non 
concupisces is the apex juris : it is the conservatory and the 
last duty of every commandment, 
f 2 , A place where things are preserved or kept 
securely; a storehouse, a repository. Also^^, 

1642 Declar, Lords Comm. 26 May ii The fountaine 
and Conservatory of the law. 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
1 . V. 12 Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
senses. 1673 Lad/s Call. i. § 5. 43 That know no other use of 
closets then as a conservatory of gauds and baubles. 1726 
R. Neve Builder^ s Diet. ^.v. Bjuldingy A Place .. for a 
Conservatory of the Meats that are taken from Tables. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 50 The great conservatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. X796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xx. (ed. 5) 441 A conservatory for Fish. 

't‘ 3 . A place for preserving snow or ice un- 
melted; an ice-house. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 70 A Conservatory of Snow and Ice ; 
such as they use for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.it. i.50 Any Minerall solution 
. .placed in cold conservatories, will Crystallise. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 167 In a Deep Well, or in a Con- 
servatory of Snow, .the Cold may be more Constringent. 
1703 M aunorell Joum.ferus. 140 By its exceeding height, 
it [Libanus] proves a conservatory for abundance of Snow. 
t 4 . A reservoir of water. Obs, 

X673 Ray Joum. Low C, 68 The Water running down . , 


COM'SEBVE, , 

into the Bottom of the Basins or Conservatories. 1673 
Phil. Trans, X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 
26 Heads of Water, which are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. Ibid. 7.% A Reservoir or Conservatory. 

5 . A greenhouse for tender flowers or plants; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 
plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 
or green-house. 

1664 Evelyn (1776)413 Setting it in cases in our 

Conservatories of Hyemation. 1664 — Kal. Hort. (1729) 
198 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conservatories open. 169X Lond. Gaz. No. 2674/4 A new 
Con.servatory, or Green-House. 1782 Europ.^ Mag. II. 87 
The idea of a Conservatory opening by a folding (Toor into 
his saloon, is too fine to be left unfinished. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlei let. vii, The present proprietor had rendered 
it [the parlour] more cheerful by opening one end into a 
small conservatory,.! have never before seen this. 1859 
W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 24, 1 . -found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants. 

1 6 . A hospital for the protection and nurture of 
orphans and foundlings. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. SarpTs Counc. Ti'ent (1676) 332 The Con- 
servatories of these, should, by no means, be touched. 
X650 J. Howell Girafls Rev. Naples 100 An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatory for poor Maidens. 
1693 Phil. Trans, XVII. 837 The Monasteries.. with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook down. 

7 . As a rendering of It. conseruatorio, F. con- 
sei'vatoire, Ger. conservatormm \ A public insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of music. Frequent 
in U. S- ; in England, the French form of the word 
is commonly used : see Conservatoier. 

^ The Italian conservatorios were the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the rearing of foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. .sense), in which a musical education was given. 

1842 Hook Ch. Diet., Conserx'atof'ii \&d. xZ4(i Conserva- 
tories\y public schools of music in Italy. 1879 Howells 
L. Aroostook (1883) L 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 10 The 
chief public institution in New Y’ork for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 

Conservatory (k/nss-avatsri), a. [Answers 
to med.L. conservdtoH-us {bulla, epistola conser- 
vatoria\ f. L. conservator \ see above and -ORY.] 

1 . Adapted to conserve ; preservative. 

1376 Newton Complex. ^633) 73 Galen calleth 

them causes conservatory. 1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 
143 <D.) Souvrain and conservatory influence. 1824 Landor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 3846 1 . 37 Compliance . . with such con- 
servatory statutes. X833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. xviii. 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2 . « Conservative. 

iQzzAnn. Reg. n. 795 For the advantage of conservatory 
and truly liberal ideas. 1829 Hist. Europey ibid. 140/2 A 
conservatory principle always maintained by France. 

8. [=« F. consef‘vatoirel\ In French law applied 
to an act of procedure having as its object to pre- 
vent prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. 

180X Ann. Reg. 56 A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, from popular lists, the legislative bodies. 1810 Hid., 
Chron. 6 By another decree of the conservatory senate, .the 
towns of Kehl, Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are to be 
united to the French empire. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the conservators of a river. 
i88x Daily News 13 Sept, 6/5 The conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen, .with illegal nets. 

t CoM.se*rvatrice« Obs. [a. F. conse^'vatrice, 
fern, of conservatour : see -trice.] =« next. 

c 1430 Lydg. Thebes ii. (R. Supp.V Truth . . conservatrice 
From all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice To God above. 
X491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) iii. xxxiii. 327 a/2 
Dyscrecyon .. moder and conseruatryce of other vertues. 
1581 MARBECK.5/&. of Notes 234 Concord .. whose parent 
and conceruatrice similitude, .bringeth ail things to unitie. 

CoBServatirix (kf?ns3jcv^i'triks). [k.'L. conser- 
vdtrixy fern, of comervdtor : see -trix.] A female 
conservator or preserver; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification, 

1^82 Hester Seer. Phiorav. iii. Ixx. 104 Aqua vitae, the 
whiche is conseruatrix of all medicines. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles IL iv. 292 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present in making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence is 
immediately present in the supporting althings. 

Oonserire (kf?ns3*-[v), sb. [s.. 'F , conse 7 ‘ve = It, 
Sp., med.L. co 77 $erva, f. conservare, F. cojiserver 
to preserve ; see next] 
ti. A preserving agent, a preservative. Obs.^ 

Z393 Gower Conf. III. 86 The firste [science] which is the 
conserve And keper of the remenaunt. X503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. vii. 145, I nature, .am, .The fonteyne of his 
vaynes inferyall To him conserue moost dere and specyall. 
3^553 T. Watson in Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson i. (1569^95 
A conspue or a thing that preserueth our bodyes to the im- 
mortalitie of eternal! life. 1390 Greene Nearer too late 
(i6co) 76 A conserue against such lawlesse concupiscence. 

F 2 . A conservatory for plants. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 21 Set the Pots, into your 
Conserve. 1664 — Sylva (1776) 368 Trees , . that were 
carried into the Conserve, 
f 3 . A preserve, a store, a hoard. Obs. 

X386 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. (1589) 65 Within us.. 
W'e shall finde there a heape and conserve of many, divers 
and different evils. 1631 Cleveland 3 Next to those 
sweets her lips dispence. As Twin-conserves of Eloquence. 
4 . A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 
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some part of a plant (as the flowers, leaves, roots, 
fruit) preserved with sugar. (Formerly Coijsebv A.) 

1530 Palsgr. 208/1 Conserve made of floures or frute, 
conserue.^ 1562 Turner Hej'bai ii. 35 b, The conserue . • of 
Rosmari is good for themtliat swoun, and are week harted. 
1:620 Venner Via J^ecta vii. 149 The Conserue of Red 
Roses comforteth the heart and liuer. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dam. Med. (1790) 185 The bark . . may be made into an 
electuary, with the conserve of roses. 1854 S. Thomson 
Wild FL in. fed. 4) 303 The heps [of the Dog-rose] are used 
for a conserve. 

b. pL Confections, ^ preserves*. 

*555 Eden Decades 238 They make rauche Ginger in con- 
serues with sugar. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. Induct, ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conserues? 1648 
Gage West bid. (1655) 25 A table ready furnished with 
boxes of Conserves. 1779-81: Johnson L. /*., Wks. 
IV. 92 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
1883^ A. Dobson Old World Idylls 16 She was renowned, 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

Conserve ik^ns9%iv), v. [a. F. conserve-n—’L. 
conservare to preserve, f. con- -v servdre to keep, 
preserve. In some senses our word may be directly 
taken from the Latin. 

In ME. and earli^ mod, Eng. a more common word than 
prese^ioe, by which it was, however, almost su;perseded early 
in the i8thc. ; it has again become prevalent in the 19th c., 
app. under the influence of the cognate consemaiive^coii- 
servaiioii, etc., by which its sense is often coloured.] 

1 . To keep in safety, or from harm, decay, or loss; 
to preserve with care ; now usually, to preserve 
in its existing state from destruction or change. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame ii. 224 Euery kyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, ther he May best in hyt 
conserved be. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 68 I'he fren.sshe 
men. .made, .their prayers deuoutly that he wolde conserue 
that day Olyuer. X366 Abp. Parker in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
II. 275 The said Plate .. safely to be conserv’d in your 
I'reasury. 1614 W. Barclay NeJ>eJithes in Spalding Club 
Misc. I. 257 A boxe to conserue my Tobacco, and a pipe to 
vse it. 1638 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675,1 195 You must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them in a warm place. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 11 . 
38, I saw many cupboards where the manuscripts are con- 
served. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (ed. 3) I. 400 Colleges 
of Priests who . . conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc. 1861 Ecclesiologist XXIII. 303 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved. 

b. of conditions, institiilions, privileges, etc. 

ci^BS Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1471 My maydenhode thou 

kepe and wel conserve, c 1386 — Melib. p 671 That youre 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 37 Peace cannot be conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. iii. 12 They greatly 
desired to conserve the government of Bishops. 1637 Crom- 
well^ Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle', That which will conserve the 
liberties of every man. 172a J. Macky Jonrn. thro* Eng. 
1 . 143 Their Mayor, .takes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the University. 1830 Alt. Locke 

Pref. 1187^) 15 If this Conservative Reaction is at hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve ; and still more, what ought it 
to conserve? 1863 Sat, Rev. ii Mar, 279/2 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old system. 

c. of properties : To preserve unimpaired. 

2377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) ii The vessel will con- 
serue the tast Of lycour very long. 1704 N EWTON/iP/Z/c^ 
(J.), They will be able to conserve their properties un- 
changed in passing through .several mediums. 1794 Sulli- 
van Vie%o Nat. II. 4T1 Whose heat is conserved by the 
greatness of their bodies. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
ted. 61 68 Thus force, or energy is not ‘ conserved ’ but is in 
gradual progress of neutralisation. 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ 1, iii. (1878! 23 Death is followed by the speedy dis- 
sipation of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism. The forces are cpn.served in other forms. 

d. Const, io a person, in a state (or with 
compL)ifrom injury, etc. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1665 And whil hat god my 
wit wol me conserue, I shal so don. c 1430 Henryson Mot. 
Fab. 45 Mee to conserue then from the Sunnes heat. C1475 
RaupCoil^ear gss^ Thay swoir on thair swordis swyftlie all 
thre. And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyfis end. 1483 
Caxton St. Weuefr. t To conserue and kepe my virgynyte 
vndefowled. 1338 Sr mKEy England ii. ii. 179 K<^t and 
conservyd contynually in heltn. 1367 Jewel DeJ. Apol. 
(1611) 572 To conserue the rest of the body whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
39 b. Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof, .it did 
conserve them in all perfection against all weather. 1642 
Jer. Taylor EMsc- fiSj^j) 3 Catholic religion was conserved 
m Vnity, and integrity. ^ 1694 tr. Miltofis Lett, State no 
Aug. 1649', That you will, .conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. 

f 2 . To preserve or maintain in being or continu- 
ous existence ; to keep alive or flourishing. Obs. 

2413 Lydg. Pilgr. .Soxvle iv. xxvii, (1483)72 Thesowle hath 
power vegetatifand generatif for to conseruen his kynde 
and multyplyen. 1337 N. T. (Genev.) Epist., We are all 
susteined and conserued by his vertne that dwelleth in vs. 
2670-98^ Lassels Voy. Italy I. 53 The House of Savoy, 
came. . in the year of Christ 636, and hath conserved itself 
ever since. 

1 3 . To keep (a commandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or rite). Obs. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxii, Se that thou hir hestis well 
conserve. 2338 T. Watson Seven Sacraments viii. 45 7 'he 
holy Sacrament it self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour. 1641 Brome Jo^nall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 380 
My Master. .conserv’d my Counsel. 

t 4 . To make a substance into a conserve ; to 
preserve in sugar or by similar means. Obs. 

2352 PlriLOET, Conseruise, or any thynge whyche is con- 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, barberies, fygges, etc. 1600 
SuRFLET Conntrie Farme ii. li. 349 By the word conserue 


or conserued, is to he vnderstood that manner of ordring 
things, wherry they are stamped, and beaten very small. 
2604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iv. 75 That Handkerchiefe . . was 
dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfull Conseru’d of Maiden’s 
hearts [Qq. with the skilful con.serves or conserve], 2634 
Sir T. Herbf.rt Trav. 11677) 133 (T.) Date.s, pears, and 
peaches, curiously conserved. 2755-73 Johnson, Conserve^ 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserved (kpns 5 -ivd),///. a. [f. Conserve 
V. + -ED.j Kept in safety, in existence, etc. (see 
the vb.) ; preserved. 

2684 Ray Corr. (1848^ 138 The leaf you sent [is] a perfect 
one and well conserved. 1832 Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. 
V. 254 The concentrated or conserved es.sence of what men 
can speak and shew. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet- Major 271 
With the conserved hope of more than half a year. 

b. Well conserved F. bien conservJ) : said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigour of youth. 

[1849 Thackeray Pendennis xiv. (3885) 325 I’m three years 
younger than you, and twice as well conserzi^.] 1852 — 
Esmond 11. iii. (3876) 376 She is pretty and well conserved. 

Conserver (kjpnss-ivai). [f. as prec. + -irL] 

1 . One who conserves (see the vb.) ; a preseiver. 
2562 Bulleyn Dk. Simples (1579) 75 Y’ comseruers and 
kepers of health, should study that, etc. 2588 Thanksgiving 
in Liiurg. S.erz>. Q, Eliz. (3847J 622 Mo.st omnipotent Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Conserver. a 1698 Temple Ess. Learn, 
Wks. 1731 I. 153 The Priests, .having been, .the perpetual 
Conservers of Knowledge. 2841 Emerson 
vativeNl\i?i. iBohn) II. 265 We are, .reformers in the morn- 
ing, conservers at night. 2869 Contemp. Rev. XU. 271 
Ob.structive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Death, 
b. Said of a thing. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. ii. no This vital heate . . is the 
repairer and conserver of life. 2647 May Pari. 11. 

iv. 61 Liberty . . violated by that Court which is the onely 
defence and con.server of it. 2657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 
331 A Church, .is to be a conserver of Faith. 

^2. = Conservatory 4 . Obs.rare—'^. 

2390 J. Melvill Serm. in Diary 282 All thair Con- 
servars and cisterns of water. 

3 . ‘A preparer of conserves’ (J.). 
t Conse'rvice. Obs. [app. an erroneous form- 
ation from conserve^ after serve, servicel\ a. 
■S CONSERVACY. b. ~ CONSERVATIVE I. 

2572 Act 13 Eliz. c. 38 That the said Lord Mayor Comyn- 
altie and Cj'tizens, shall have the whole Jurisdiction, Con- 
servyce, Rule and GovernmenL 1607 Walkington Opt. 
Glass, xii. 131 A restorative conservice of the memory. 

•f ConseTvient, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. con- 
together + se^vient-em, pr. pple. of servtre to 
serve, after subsei'vient.\ Ser\dng conjointly. 

1649 Selden La7vs Eng. n. xv. (1739) 80 In all, places 
where the King is subservient to the Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealth, the Lord Warden in his ab.sence in conservient 
unto him, being in his stead, and not under him. 

Conserving (k^nsouvig i, vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
serve V. + -iNGi.] Preserving, preservation. 

2530 Palsgr. 208/1 Conservyng, conservation. 2620 
Guilltm Heraldry 332 A diverse maimer of conserv- 
ing of the severall kinds of Herbs and Trees by propa- 
gation. 2672 {iitle\ A Queens Delight ; or, the Art of 
Preserving, Conserving, and Candying. 

Conse'rving, ppl. a. [f. as pec. + -ino-.] 
That conserves ; preserving from injury, decay, etc. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 83 A conserving pit of Snew. 1663 
T. Mall Offer of Fr. Help 65 Not onely the procreant, but 
also the conserving cau.se of faith. 2873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xxi, 521 A conserving and uniting element. 
Conservise* ? for conserves : see Conserve v.^ 
t Conse'ssioxi. Obs.'~^ [a. L. consessim-em, 
n. of action from consuUrel\ * A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Blount 1656.) 

Hence in Bailey, Johnson and mod. Diets. 
Conse’Ssivey rare. [f. L. consess- ppl. stem 
of considere to sit together, after adjs. in -IVE.] 
Acting as a consessor or consessors. 

3837 G. S. Faber yusHJicaiion 262 A college of Saviours, 
if not avowedly siiperse.ssive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
consessive with him. 2842 — Provinc. Lett. (1844) 11 , 126. 
t Conse'SSor. Obs.—^ [a. L. consessor-em, 
agent-n. f. consldFrej\ One who sits with others, 
^30-6 in Bailey (folio). Hence in Johnson, etc. 
Consety, obs. form of Conceit Y. 
i'Coilsewe. Obs. Cookery. [Etymol. uncer- 
tain.] An ancient mode of cooking capons : cf. 
CoNSY (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish). 

c 1430 Cookery Bks. 38 Capoun hi Consewe, Take aCapoun 
. .sethe hym in Water . . quarter hym , . strawe )?ar-uppe-on 
Sugre, & .send it yn with almaundys. 

Conseyl, obs. form of Counsel. 

Conseyt(e, -seyye, obs. ff. Conceit, Conceive. 
Consider (kpnsi'dsi), Also 4-fiidere, 4-6 
-syder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -ceder, 
-cidre, 5-6 -seder, -sidre, 6 (*Sr.) -sydd^r. [a. 
F. considerer (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. considerdre 
to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. con- + 
a radical (found also in to miss, desire), 

according to Festus, derived from stdzts, stder- 
star, constellation. The vb. might thus be origin- 
ally a term of astrology or auguiy, but such a use 
is not known in the Lat. writers.] 

1. To view or contemplate attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect, scrutinize, arch. 


C2423WYNTOUN Cjw.vhi. xxvii. 121 Thai consydryd noucht 
the PiaiJ. 1335 Coverdale Nehenu ii. 15 'Then wente I on 
in the nighte. .& considered [1612 viewed] y® wall. — Prov. 
xxxi. 16 She considreth londe [1612 a held] and byeth it. 
2667 Milton X. L. ix 84 And with inspection deep Con- 
sider’d every Creature. 2727 Lady M. W. Montague in 
Four C. Eng. Lett, 204, I was sorry that decency did not 
permit me to consider them nearer. 2802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. 11826) I. xvi. 139 The girl ..considered 
Forester with anxious attention. 1842 Tennyson Two 
Voices 24.x Consider well .. His face, that two hours since 
hath died. 

2 . inlr. To look attentively. \ 

c X4.00 Lanfrands drurg. 131 , 1 considere if f?at|je pacient 
be iul of blood & if he be song & Htil blood bled at his 
wounde. Ibid. 233 panne 1 considere if pat like slendynge 
perce al pe brayn panne. 2621 Bible Xm xiii. 13 'Then 
the Priest .shall consider : and behold, if the leprosie haue 
couered al his fie.sh, he shal pronounce him cleane. 

3 . trans. To contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon ; to think over, meditate or reflect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, take note of. 

237s Barbour Brncet. 214 Had ^e. .consideryt his vsage. 
That gryppyt ay, hut gayne-gevyng. <72460 Towneley 
My St. 93 This i.s a good lesson Us to consydure. 2333 
More Debell. Salem iii. Wk.s. 936/1 Rede and consyder 
it who so list, for I can see nothynge in it to be considered by 
mee. 2605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 107 Is man no more then 
this? Consider him well 1721 Hearne HI. 103, 

1 doubt it, and mu.st consider it at leisure. i8o8J.Web- 
•STER Nat. Phil. 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nature. _ 2873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 129 This was a problem which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. 

b. To consider away : to drive away by con- 
sideration or reflection, rare. 

a 2677 Barrow Serm. in Beaztties cf B. (2846) 377 Who 
from vain opinions is proud, cannot, without considering 
away those opinions, prove humble. 

4 . with obj. clause : To think, reflect, take note. 

<72392 Chaucer^ Pro!., Considere wel that I ne vsurpe 
nat to haue fownde this werk of. .myn engin. 2483 Caxton 
Cato G iv, 'i hou must consyder thy seruantes be men as 
thou ane. c 137s Fulke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory 370 H e 
did not consider, that [it], .was a .sacrifice of thankes giuing 
and not of prayers for them. 2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. 1, 
68. 2634 Ford P. Warbeck i, ii, Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 2726 Chetwood Adven. Capt. R. Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short. 2771 Junius Lett. xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it would nave been lost to the 
world. 2875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) I. 437 Consider, further, 
my friend, whether you and I are agreed. 

o. intr. To think deliberately, bethink oneself, 
reflect. 

C2460 Fortescue Ahs. <§• Litn, Mon. vi, Hereinne it 
neditlinot to considreor to purvey, but only fibr the kynges 
house. 153s Coverdale 1 Chron. xxii. [xxi.] 15 And euen 
in the desiruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the eue). 2602 Shails. Ham. v. i. 227 "i'were to consider to 
curiously to consider so. 2622 — C'ymb. 11. iii. 20. 272$ 

Cketwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 3, 1 . .found the door .shut. 
Standing a Moment to consider, 1 heard a Man’s Voice speak- 
ing to my Mistre.ss. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 43 'I'he mat- 
ter’s weighty, pray consider twice. 2890 Besant Demoniac 
i. 16 Mr. Atheling, sir, consider : you’ll kill yourself ! 
fg. xyoo IhvciU'B.'tn Fables, Meleager A. 2^2 
that stood consid’ring in her eyes. 

t b. To take heed, be careful to do a thing. Obs. 
2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 60 Let them consider 
to get loose ; or they will find a worse state behinde. 2677-8 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 2872-5 II. 598 The said Committee 
do con-sider to make a distinction of Popish Recusants from 
other Dissenters from the Church of England. 
t6. trafis. To estimate, reckon, judge of. Obs. 

<* 2392 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 17 By this cercle equinoxial 
beu considered the 24 howres of the Clokke. 2398 Trevtsa 
Barth. De P, R.v. vi. (2495) 112 The werkyngot the eye is 
demyd and considered by snarpe and dymrae. X539 'Iaver- 
NER Erasm, Prov. (1552) 22 By one consider all, that is to 
say, of the prole of one thynge, conjecture the reste. 

7 . To take into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to legard, 
make allowance for. 

^■1383 Chaucer X. G. W. Prol. 408 Than oght a God .. 
Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. <7x460 For- 
tescue Abs. <§• Lim. Mon. zxx, I'heise ffolke consideren 
litiil the good off the reaume off Englond. 2335 Cover- 
dale Ps, xl. X Blessed is he y'' considreth y« poore. 2646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. i. ii. 6 We now doe hope the 
mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some niinoration of our offences. 2772 Antiq. Sarisb., 
Lives of Bps. 165 Until the Restoration, when his sufferings 
and merits were considered, and he promoted to Winchester. 
2873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 393, 1 think you should con- 
sider yourself a little bit now. 

F 8. To recognize or take account of the services 
of (a person) in a practical way ; to requite, recom- 
pense, remunerate r see Consideration 5, 6. Obs. 

2385 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1842) Consider the holy 
father for his parchment and lead. <21602 J. Hooker Life 
Sir P. C arena KxBff)<b'j Nevertheless the queen considered 
him very liberally and gave him very good things. 2603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 114 You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the seruice, you will be considered. 
2622 — Wint. T. IV. ii. 29. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 

viii. (1822) 220 So that your Honour consider us with a 
peece of money. 2698 H. Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden 264 It . . the University will consider me for it, I 
will bring it along with me. 

9 . To hold in or treat with consideration or re- 
gard ; to think much or highly of; to esteem, respect. 

269* J. M. Zingis 176 Almandzar was consider’d accord- 
ing to his De.sert. <717x4 Burnet Thne 11 . 3 The 
King con.sidered him. 1779-81 Johnson X. P., Milton 
Wks. II. 118 A pamphlet , , which was. .enough considered 
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to Be both seriously and ludicrously answered, 1848 Macau* 
LAY Hist, Eng. 513 A man who unites eloquence, know- 
ledge, and habits of business, to opulence and illustrious 
descent must be highly considered. 

10 . To regard in a certain liglit or aspect; to 
look upon {as)y think {to be)^ take for. 

« iS33 Lo. Berners Hnon Ixxxl. 250 Consydei-yng his 
dedes and saynges to be true. 1659 Vnlg. Errors Censured 
66 They split presently against the Rock of Ages, considered 
as Man, who might support them considered as God. 17S4 
T. Potter Virt, Villagers II. 69 He considers wealth of 
little importance. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit, (1847) I. 

116 This specie.^ is not considered with us as migratory. 1842 
Marrvat P, ICeene xxi, He is considered a rich man. 187s 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. iii. (ed, 5) 23 [This] was considered 
the most solemn of all oaths. 1^9 A. Lang Prince Prigio 
vi. 40 Sir 1 you have insulted your prince . . Consider your- 
self under arrest I 

h. with obj. RXidiCom^i. or obj\ clatise : To tliink, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, 111. v. 73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended. 1875 
Jevons d/£'«43/(i878)92 He considers that the principal cur- 
rency should consist of decagrams of gold. Mod. I consider 
him to have acted disgracefully.^ 

11 . To consider ofi to think attentively or care- 
fully of; = sense 3. (Now somewhat archaic.) 
f Formerly also in senses i, 7, and 9. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 306 In taking their leave . . they 
shewed him their necessitie, desiring hym to consyder of 
them. 0:1371 Jewel Serm, 1 Thess. ii. 14-6 Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully consider of other clmrches 
abroad. 1576 Fleming Panopl. EpisL 21 The office . . will 
be better considered off on your behalfe. 1611 Bible TransL 
Pref. 8 [They] set them forth openly to be considered of and 
perused by all. 1630 Cromwell Lett, ty Sp. (18711 III. 81, 
I have considered of the letter. 1773 Sheridan R ivals 11. i, 
I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice-told 7 ’,, P. Goldthwaiie's Treas., And 
so, Peter, you won't even consider of the business? i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. x, § 8. 307 Let us consider of 
the Hesperides themselves, 1891 Bank of Engl. Notice in 
'Times 4 Mar., A General Court will be held at The Bank 
on Thursday . .to consider of a Dividend. 

t b. So comider on^ upon : to ‘ think upon’. 

1606 Holland Sneton. 98 Whether, . there fall out any oc- 
current to be considered upon with more care and diligence. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 26/a Consider on 
serious things. 1681-2 Penney Iv. Archives 1 . 39 If your 
Lordshipp will consider on it. 1783 Candid Rem. Sta^e 
Bill 8 It is the duty of every. . Irishman to consider upon it. 

12 . Considered, the pa. pple. (formerly placed 
before its sb.*), is used in an absolute clause, — 

* being taken into account’. £OF. considire quei\ 
Cf. CONSIDEEING prep. 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 225 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. ? 1426 Lett. Marg. of Anjou (Camden 
^863) 33 Considered this that here is reherced. c 1433 Ibid. 
51 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
onte of our service. 1483 Caxton Paris V. 46 Con- 
sydered the grete loue that he hath alway had toward me. 
1542 Booede Dyetary viii. ( 1870) 246 The stronge man doth 
h3’'m selfe lytel pleasure, all thynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Smith P''oy, Disc. N, PV, Pass. 11 . 275 All the officers were 
unanimous that it was impracticable, the Peoples indisixisi- 
tion considered. 1784 J. Potter Virt. Villagers I. 163 All 
things considered, 1 think it will be most adviseable for you 
to .stifle your pas.sion. 1788 Gentl. Mag. LVIIL 1153 It is 
enough, ^considered how easy it is to copy out words from 
other Dictionaries. 

Cousiderability (k^ynsidarabiiiti). rare. [f. 

CONSIDKRABLE + -ITY,] 'The quality of being ‘ con- 
siderable ’ ; capability of being considered, concr. 
Thing to be considered. 

1632 Sparke Prim. Devot (1663) 310 The gifts . . were of 
a double considerability, 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 
47 Each Considerability in it taken by Detail. lbid. y.jt 
Too many Cousiderabilities are blended together. 

Considerable (k/nsi'dorab’l), a. (and x<$.) [ad. 
med.L. comlderahihis worthy to be considered, f. 
constdera-re : see -ble. Cf. moA.'F. considerable 
in Cotgr., It. considerabile (Florio 1598).] 
f l. That may be considered / capable of being 
considered or viewed. Ohs, rare. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. i, 134 A treutbe considerable, or 
speculable, or biholdable oonli. 1632 J. Audley AXc* 
Commiv. I Man is considerable in a threefold capacity ; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825} 25 God was considerable in relation to 
man, both in his innocency and apostasy- 
t 2 . That should be considered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to be considered, taken into 
account, or noted ; notable. Obs. 

1389 FxjTTFMKAyi Eng. Poesiejj, (Arb.) iti [The sphere] 
hath three principall partes in his nature and vse much con- 
siderable. <21619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621)3 More- 
over it is considerable how it made that transmigration, 
whether by sea or kind ? 1693 Woodward Hat. H isi. Earth 
1. (1723) 24 And, which is very considerable, they are most 
exactly of the same specifick Gravity. 1707 Curios, m 
Hush. Card. 160 What is yet more considerable ; no ill 
Weather can hurt them. 

3 . Worthy of consideration or regard ; important, 
of consequence. In later use passing into 5. 

rt 16x9 Donne (i644‘>87 Neither was it much 

obligatory, or considerable, what it had decreed. i67<|, Ray 
Collect. iVords To Rdr. 8 They may. .give them occasion of 
making many considerable remarks, lyoz Eng. TheophrasL 

117 Difficult as it is to get a considerable place at Court. 
1716 CiBitF.R Love makes Mast i, I have some considerable 
questions to ask j^ou. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 469 The 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure and 
medicine, 1865 Pali Mali G. 12 May, This is the most 


considerable work that he has executed. *872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 214 The town is still a very considerable place. 

4 . Of persons: Worthy of consideration or re- 
gard, important ; of consequence or distinction ; 
highly regarded or esteemed. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
considerable men. 1742 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxix. 
125 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. 
I. 46 In Parliament, where Mr. Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable, by loudly attacking the ^conduct of the 
Minister. i8i8 Hallam Ages (1841J I. iii. 362 Some of 
the most considerable citizens were banished. i8z8 W . Field 
Mem. Hr. Parr 1 . 373 The daughter of a considerable potter 
in that neighbourhood. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, certainly the most considerable man who 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. 

5 . Worthy of consideration by reason of magni- 
tude ; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amount, 
extent, duration, etc. ; a good deal of (any thing 
immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 
usual current sense.) 

1651 PIobbes Leviath. n. xxix. 172 A very considerable 
part of the people. 1639 B. Harris ParvoaUs Iron Age 50 
That considerable passage, called the streights of Gibraltai*. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 102 P6 Heard at a considerable 
distance. 1747 Wesley Pritn. Physic (1762 ' p. xxiv, I have 
omitted a considerable number. 1792 Atiecd. IV. Pitt 1 . v. 
118 His share, .was not to be so considerable as he had ex- 
pected. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . iv. 22 
A considerable sum of money. ^ <2x839 Pkaed Poems nZSsl) 

1 . 212 And gave his friends considerable trouble. X873 Black 
Pr. 'Phide 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6. U.S.colloq. Used of things material *, A large 
quantity of, as ‘ considerable liquor’; also absol. 
much, a good deal. 

x8i6 J. Pickering Voc. Words U. S., * He is considerable 
of a surveyor.* * Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.' 1839 Marryat Jdaty A^ner. Ser. i. II. 225,1 
intend to write considerable. 1847 J. M. Mackie Life 
Leibnitz 123 Leibnitz . . did considerable towards diffusing 
an interest in these subjects. 1889 Science XIV._ 82/2 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily 'Pimes^ (Troy, N. Y.l 15 Feb. 3/3 The . . specu* 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings. 

7 . 2iS adv. = CoNSiDEBABLY. Ohs. OX dial. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (i85o> 1 . 410 The Creeds . . 

considerable differ. xyjStx.Scarron's Comic Rom. II. 130, 
I acknowledged myself considerable his debtor. 1799 K. 
Drake in Beddoes Canirib. Phys. tjr Med. Knonvledgc 489 
Blood taken from his arm, which, on cooling, proved con- 
siderable sizy. 1S43 Haliburton Sam Slick in Eng.^ A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

•ll The compar. considerahler, and esp. the superl. 
consider ablest., were common in 1 7th c. ; they are 
now unusual. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qua!., In much considerahler 
heats then That needs, .be expos’d to. 1693 W. Freke Sel. 
Ess. xxvi. 155 Secrecy is one of the considerablest Branches 
of Wisdom, Wood Life (1848) 199 The consicler- 

ablest family in England. 1864 Carlyle G/. IV. 

608 Considerablest of all. 

T B- sb. A thing to be considered ; a point, etc. 
worth considering. Chiefly pi. ; cf. valuables., etc. 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. n. x. 7 (D.) An exact ac- 
count of all considerables therein. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Bp. 12 Statistesand Politicians, unto whom Ragione 
di Stato is the first con-siderable. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 
II, IV. 26 In fruition there are four considerables i. Love. 

2. Possession . . 3. Communion. 4. Delectation. 

Considerableness (k^nsi-dorablncs'i. Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality of being 
considerable ; importance. 

1647 Sprigce Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854"' 283 'I’be city 
now appearing in this reputation of considerableness. 1683 
Boyle Effects of Mot. i. 5 The considerableness of the 
effects produced. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . Ded. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
hitherto conceived very wrong Notions. 

Considerably (k^nsrdorabli), 

f 1 . In a way or to a degree that ought to be 
considered or taken note of; notably, particularly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 37 What most considerably 
concerneth his. .practised wayes of delusion- 1683 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (18571 1 . 250 The Duke of Monmouths horse 
worm the race considerably, 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 258 
F 2, I am considerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last. 1726 J. Trapp Popery 67 That 
period in which Popery may be said to have been con- 
siderably established. 

2 . To a considerable degree or extent; much, 
a good deal. 

1673 Essex Papers (1890] 114 The providing whereof., 
would render his salary le.sse considerably. 1709 Berkeley 
'Ph. Vision § 3 Objects considerably remote. 1774 Pen- 
nant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 269 The pillars above it are con- 
siderably less. xSaS Scorr F. M. Perth i. The period . . is, 
however, considerably earlier. 1873 jEvoNsiflsy^y 17 Even 
if the medium of exchange varied con.siderab!y in value, 

t Consi’derance. Ohs. Also 5-6-aii2ice, 7 
-once. fa. OF, considerance^ ad. L. cansiderantia, 
f. considerate to Consideb ; see -ancb.] The 
action of considering ; consideration, reflection* 

C1420 PallaA. on Hush, i, i Consideraunce is taken atte 
prudence What tnon me moost enfourme. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scotl. IL 440 Full hardineff. . Cumis aiway of ill con- 
sidderance, 1348 Fatten Scotl. XPx^t \ Being shortly 
by you had in considerance. 1397 Shaks. a Hen.IV^ v. in 
98 After this cold considerance, sentence me, 

Considerate (k^nsi-dori^t), a. [ad. L. con- 
siderdNus (pa, pple. of considerdre to Considee) 


considered^ advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau- 
tious ; first of actions, speech, etc., thence of the 
actor or speaker. So Sp. considerado ‘ considered, 
advised, wary, considerate’ (Minsheu 1599).] 

1 . Of things : Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-considered, careful, deliberate. (In later use, 
of personal qualities, as if transferred from 2.) 

1572 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. 201 IL 263 Ther 
rasche determination was countermauned by your coU- 
siderat admonition. 1600^ Holland Livy vii. ii, 251/1 The 
thing arising from a con.siderate entrance [ab sano initio}. 
1687 Penal Laws \\ No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with^ never so considerate Councel 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. iii, Foster, .paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails^ 
‘ Thnes* Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 The national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. Obsolescent. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions iv, (18871 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 1597 T. Beard Theatre God’s fudgments 
(1612)527 As touching the willing and considerate mur- 
derer. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 11. xi. (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will . . make Men serious and considerate, 
1690 Locke Plwn, Und. in. vi. § 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man. .are so perfect, .as to sati.sfy a con.siderate 
inquisitive Person. 1790 Burke P'r, Rev. q Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will obspve the use 
which is made of power. 1823 Scott 7 bt/Aw. iii, ‘Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,' said the Saracen. 

J* 3 . ITaving regard or esteem, regardful of. Obs. 
i39_2 a. Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 84 This considerate 
opinion of theirs, hath .. egged me forward. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety (J.), Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be . . more considerate of praise. 

4 . Showing consideration for the circumstances, 
feelings, well being, etc. of others ; thoughtful for 
others. Now the chief sense. 

[1607 Norden Sum. Dial. 81 Happie..is that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.] X700 Dryden 
P'ahles Pref. (17211 9 Patient, considerate, careful of his 
people, and merciful to his enemies. 17SS Johnson, 
siclei-aie 3 Moderate ; not rigorou.s. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 17^ Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. (1849) 
259 Was I more considerate of you and your comfort? 
1830 Prescott Peru II. 27 The uniformly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards his subjects. 1883 Sir J. 
Hannen in Law Rep. 10 P. Div. yi She had always been 
most kind and considerate to her. 
t 5 . Considered; held in consideration, rare. 

1392 A. Day Eng. Secretarie n. (1625) no Thing.s high,, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (Jesse con.siderate). 

Considerately (k^nsi'dar^tii), adv. [f. Con- 
siderate +-LY^.] In a considerate manner. 

1 . With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Obsolescent. 

jSSf J* Heywood Spider <§• F. Ixxiii, I besech you con- 
sider, consideratlie. X647 Ward Simp. Cobler E3, I may 
considerately say, I never heard but one Oath^ sworne. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxxi, 19 1 To speak Considerately 
of God. 1665 J* Webb AVi?«tf-//rw^(i725) 81 If then it were 
certain that such an Inscription were found , . the Disqub. 
sition . . might be considerately made, otherwise not. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover i. (1747; 13 What do you stare at so 
considerately? 1823 Southey Paraguay iv. 63 Consider- 
ately the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called. 

2 . With consideration or regard for others. 

X871 H. Ainsworth 'Tower Hill n. ix. 52 Since you con- 
siderately allow me to choose the hour. X879 McCarthy 
Owft Times 1 , 425 The measures of the ministers were .* 
treated considerately. 

Cosisiderateness (kpnsi'dsr<?tnes). [f. as 
prec. •+• -NESS.] The quality of being considerate. 

1 . Thoughtfulness, discretion, prudence. Obsolesc. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 273, I never judged them to be 

of the highest form for considerateness or godliness. 1679 
J. Goodman Penit. Pardon, 11. i. (1713) 142 A serious and 
pensive consideratene.ss. 

2 . Thoughtfulness for others. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa 11811) III. 203, Ihave jii.st now 
another instance of his consideratene.ss. 1876 M^iss Yonge 
Womankind v. 37 Their considerateness in bringing her 
flowers, books, music. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I, 
II. 122 His considerateness for the feelings of others. 

Co21sicleratioil(kphsi‘-d3rF‘*j9n). Also4-acoun, 
5 -acioun, 5-6 -acion, etc, [a. F. comidiration 
(X2th c.), ad. L. consideratidn-em, from consjderare 
to Consider,] The action of considering. 
f 1 , The action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes; beholding, contempla- 
tion. Obs. 

If 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F664 Remedies against Accidie 
. .in consideracioun of the peynes of helle and of the ioyes 
of heuene. 1460 Capgrave Chron.30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to dwell in that hil, for most sikir consideracion of stems. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 122 If he hath this in 

consideracion, he shulde not longe be wroth, 1578 Timmb 
Caluim on Gen. 29 The consideration which God had of 
his worke with delectation, 1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xi. 
51 Guriosity. .draws a man from consideration of the effect, 
to seek the cause. 

t b. Manner of viewing (a thing) ; aspect. Obs. 

cxjyao Lanf rands Cirurg. xi filke.xvj. aftir sum consider- 
acioun moun be naturel to sum man, & [to] sum man un- 
naturel. 

t c. An observation. Obs. 

X477 Earl Rivf.rs (Caxtom Dictes 104 Tliolome. . madebys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyng Adryan, and made hj'S 
dictions vpon the consideracions at Roodes. 

2 . The keeping of a subject before the mind; 
attentive thought, reflection, meditation. 
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1388 Wyclif Psw/. 44 Turned in mynde bi diligent con* 
sideracoun. 1393 Gower Cm/, III. 178 With wise con- 
sideration, 1590 Sir J.. Smyth Disc. IVea/^ns Sig. *iY, 
Men.. that have read diverse notable Histories, with con- 
sideration and judgement, 1599 Shaks. Hen. i. i. 28 At 
that very moment, Consideration like an Angell came. And 
whipt th' offending Adam out of him. 1676 Ray Cerr. 
(1848) 123 Upon serious consideration . . I resolved not to 
add them. 1729 Butler Setm. Wks. 1874 II. 95 Cases, .in 
which there is no time for consideration. 1826 Disraeli 
Crejf VI, v. 334 That request will receive his most 
attentive consideration. 1828 J^ott A'. M. Perth ii, After 
a moment’s consideration. 

b, (witii //.) A thought j a reflection. 

14S9 Caxton Pajytes . in. viii 184 For to determyne 
hys questyon grete consyderacyons must be had. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Re/i. iv. vi. (1675^ 208 The same Subject . . did . . 
suggest very differing considerations to you and me. 1712 
Swift Eng. Tongue 1755 II. 1. 186, I return to 
those considerations upon our own language, which I would 
humbly offer. 

e. Phr. Ta take into consideration^ tmder con- 
sideration, 

1653 NEEDHAMTr. Setdenis Mare Cl. 16 It remains that [the 
Law] . . of Dominion or Ownership bee taken into consider- 
ation. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. ParittHs Pot. Disc. 104 In 
the behalf thereof, these things may be had into considera- 
tion, 1665 Boyle Occas, Refi. Introd. Pref. (1675) 22 Par- 
ticulars that happen to fall under consideration. 1711 
Addison Sped. Ko. 72 ^5 The Club had it under con- 
sideration whether they should . . continue their Session. 
1817 Pai'l. Debates 17 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that their lordships’ message should be taken 
into consideration. 

3. The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being taJeen into account ; regard, account. 

1548 Latimer Plaughers (Arb.) 36 There he so manie put 
offes . . so many respectes and considerations of ^worldly 
wisedome. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 78 He 
would be carried to it [a resolution] by the consideration of 
his own gain and interest. 17x4 Lady M. W* Montague 
l,eti. Ixxxix. 145, I . .speak. .without any con.sideration, but 
that of 3>-our figure and reputation. i83i_ B rewster Optics 
iv. 35 In spherical surfaces the consideration of the tangent 
MINI is unnecesi^ry. 

b, hi consideration of ; in view of, upon taking 
into account, in respect of, in return for. Cf. 4. 

i$4o Act 32 Hen. Fi//, c. 42 Wherefore, in consideration 
of the premisses, be it enacted, etc. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxivi, 310 Who in consideration of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell to diving into the sea.^ x8i8 
JfAS. Mill Brit. India H. iv, ix. 286 In consideration of 
tliis benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000/. 
every year, 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 119. 

4 . The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason ; a fact or circumstance taken, or 
to be taken, into account ; a reason considered. 

This sense ranges indefinitely between the process of con- 
sidering and the fact or matter considered, without being 
qiiite identified with either: cf. Reason. Thus ‘these con- 
siderations lead me '=the consideration of these facts, or 
the.se facts bein^ considered, lead me; ‘I put before you 
these considerations '= facts to be considered. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs^ <§• Dim. Mon. xv, By wich con- 
sideracion the spirituell juges, .taken but cc. ffrankes by be 
yere. Ibid, xvii, Be consideracion wher off ber olde maistirs 
shall be bettir serued be thaym. 1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58, 

I . . John, Smyth, for diuerse causez and consyderacyonys 
shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. 1326 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. iS3x) 4 b, Onely for yt consideracyon they 
were gyuen. 1397 Shaics. 2 Men. /F, n. ii. 14, I do now 
remember the poore Creature, Small Beere, But indeede 
these humble considerations make me out of loue with my 
Greatnesse. 166a Bk, Com..Pr. Pref, It is but reasonable, 
that upon weighty^ and important considerations .. such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. n. xii. 95 [It] is pretty evident from a variety 
of considerations. 18^ Mrs, Carlyle Lett. IW, 40 To 
have a doctor for one’s host was a consideration of some 
weight with me. 1867 Smiles Hnguenais viii. 134 Induced 
to adopt this course by considerations of state policy. 

6. Sometbing given in payment ; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent. 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 57 The heyre payeth this reliefe, 
as a consideration and recompence. .unto the Lord. 1611 
CoRYAT C7‘ttdities 69 They hoped that I would giue them 
some consideration to he carryed in a chaire to the toppe, 
x6z4 . Capt. Smith VHgmia (1629) 73 We. .gave them copper 
. .in consideration. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 88 p 12 It was 
his Profession to teach it, and [he] could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration. 1827 O; W. 
Roberts Fq;p, Cenir. Amer. 36 jHogs, fowls .. and fruits, 
were . . sold to us at a very trifling consideration. x868 
M. 'PATinmn Academ. Org. § 4. 93 The income of this 
fellowship forms no part of the consideration paid for 
tuitional seiwices. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 187/2 To take 
third-class tickets and induce the guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. 

6. Law. Anything regarded as recompense or 
equivalent for what one does or undertakes for 
another’s benefit ; especially, in the law of con- 
tracts, * the thing given or done by the promisee in 
exchange for the promise* (Langdell 1880 § 45)* 
It may itself be a promise* No promise is enforce- 
able without consideration, unless made by deed. 

At its first appearance (see quot. 1530) it is hmdly a tech- 
nical term, or distinguishable from motive \ it gradually 
acquired its precise technical meaning in the course of the 
i7-r8thc. Natural affection was formerly called good 
consideration^ as contrasted with vahtable c., or that which 
is deemed to have value in a pecuniary sense : the distinc- 
tion is now only of historical interest. 

1330 Doctor^ Student ii. xxiv. If his promise be so naked 
that there Ls no manner of consideration why it should be 
made, then I think him not bound to perform it. 1592 A 


Day Eng. Secreiarie x. (1625) 108 Extorted from him his bond 
. .(upon some conclusion, though no good consideration at 
all) of the summe of an hundred pound. 1641 Termes de 
la Ley 77 Consideration i.s the materiall cause of a contract, 
without the which no contract can binde the partie : this 
consideration is either expressed . . or is implyed. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. hnpt^ozf. 1.36 He comes and ejects him 
that bought for valuable Consideration. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 111. 162 When one has had and received money 
of another’s, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver’s part : the law construes this to be money had 
and received for the use of the owner only. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class-bk. 29 If the consideration given be money, it 
must be expressed thus: ‘Value received of the same.’. .If 
the order or payee have not to pajj- for it, but only to pass its 
amount to the credit of the drawer in account, then the con- 
sideration must be expressed thus : ‘ Value in account'.^ 1826 
Kent's ComiH. II. xxxix. 465 A valuable consideration is one 
that is either a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7. Regard for the circumstances, feelings, com- 
fort, etc. of another ; thoughtfulness for another ; 
thonghtfiii kindness. 

14x3 Earl Cambridge in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 17. 1. 48 My 
fulle trust is yat gee wylle have comsyderacyoun . . yat 
30W lyke to accept gys myn symple reqwest. 1491 Act 
7 Hen. VI L c. 19 To have specyall tendirness and con- 
sideracion therunto. 1329 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
II But his highnes wold have consyderacyon and com- 
passyon. 1700 Dryden Fables Ded. (Globe) 492 One action, 
which preferred the relief of others to the consideration of 
your self. 1814 Jane Austen Mans/, Park (1851) 6r Your 
attentiveness and consideration make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. X815 Scribbleomania 201 She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation ; regard among men, esteem ; im- 
portance, consequence. 

1398 Barret Tkeor. IVartvs ri. i. 25 hTen of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
III. 55 The Peloponnessians hearing thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. 1709 
SiEELE & Add. Tatler No. 136 Pi Mr. Ballance is a Mer- 
chant of good Consideration.^ 1710 Lomi. Gas, No. 4716/1 
A Man of Consideration - . with the Character of N uncio. 
1839 Keightlev Hist. E^ig, L83 The clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of j^ublic consideration. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1877) 1. viii. 50 Persons of consideration in their own 
neighbourhood, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. (1S89) 
II. 670 A man of the first consideration. 

b. Of things : Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzads Lett. 381, I could spre nothing 
of slender consideration, either in his words, or aspect. 
r68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 62 The artifice., is admir- 
able, and of grand consideration. 1689-92 Locke Tolera- 
tion i. Wks. 1727 II. 249 There is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Coi^. (1876) II. vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less consideration than Coventry. 

t CoHSi’derative, ? Ohs. [a. F. consider- 
aiif -ive, f. L. type "^consider dtlv-us^ f. ppL stem 
of considerare ; see -ive.] 

1. Given to, or marked by, consideration j reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful; — Considerate t, 2. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. ix. 532 Consideratyf and contem- 
platyf.^ 1603 B. JoNsoN Volpone iv. i, I loue to be con- 
sideratiue. .and . . I haue at my free hours thought vpon, 
etc. 1620 Venner Via Recta viu 108 Some consideratiue 
examination is needfull. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
n. I. ( 1713) 151 Awakening the sense of the mind, and making 
men considerative. a 1734 North Lives II. 104 The King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. 1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 
412 Considerative hints for the improvement of his play . 

J* b. Theoretical (opposed to practical). Qbs. 
1677 Earl Orrery Art 0/ War 147 The successful active 
part of the Art of War has .. dependency on the considera- 
tive part of it. 

f 2. To be considered or taken into account. Ohs, 
1560 Rolland Cri. Venus in. 364 And that for caus diuers 
consideratiue. 

3. Thoughtful or regardful of others’ well-being, 
etc. ; = Coneidebatb 4, (Const, of ) 

1641 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.)- III. 528 Considerative of 
those that deserved and needed, a 1652 Brqme Queen 
ix, See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 

Consi'deratively adv.y Consi-derativeness. 

1684 Defence Case of Consc. co7ic. Synnbolizing w, Ch. 
Rome II All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
1710 Norris CAr. Pntd, ii. 81 A man by frequent Thought 
and Reflexion may arrive, to a Habit of Considerativeness. 

i Coaxsrderator. Ohs. [a. L. considerdtor 
one who considers, agent-n. £. considerare. Cf, 
ifith c, F. consid^rateur."] One who considers. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 24 Unsatisfied Considera- 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their constitutions. 
Ibid. 38. 1693 Howe Viem Late Consid. Wks. (1834) 158/2, 

1 would ask the considerator, whether he will therefore 
confess a trinity a possible thing? 

Considered (k^nsrdwd), pfl. a. £f. Consedek 
+ -ed 1.] 

f 1. Of or characterized by deliberate thought. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 81 And at our inore consider’d 
time wee’l read, Answer, and thinke vpon this Businesse, 

2w Attentively looked at, maturely reflected on, 
etc. : see Consider, i, 2. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves t.xix, 35 Vice carries horrour 
in her considered look. 1863 J. Bright in Daily TeL 13 
July, They will not object to what they call *a well-con- 
sidered measure’, .which means a measure you would con- 
sider so long that you would never come to a conclusion 
upon it. 1889 Daily News ts Apr. 5/2 Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the considered judgment of himself and Baron 
Pluddleston against the claim. 


3 . Held in consideration or regard, respected : 
see CoNSiDEB 9. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Ref.iy. (1675) 269 Their Quality or 
Station in the World makes it usually the most conspicuous, 
and the most consider’d. 1676 H. More Refftarks 176, I 
dare appeal to any considered philosopher, s8a6 Disraeli 
F fz/. G^'ey iv. iv. 157 We know too well the frail tenure on 
which we are. .great and considered personagesi. 

4 ;. Absolute use : see Consider 77. 1 2. 
Considerer (k/nsi-dorai). [f. Consider +■ 
-erI; cf. OF. considereur c.).] One who 

considers : a. with the eyes ; b. with the mind. 

a. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 478 Open ynowg to ech considerer. 
i6o7_^ Topsell Serpents (1653) 659 All the beholders and 
considerers of this seldom seen combate. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. {X675' 66 If .. our considerer chance to take 
notice how thick ’tis set with I..eaves. 1702 C. Mather 
Pfagn. Ckr. in. iv. i. fr.8|2) 5S5 More of the smaller stars 
may be seen by our considerers than in many other places. 

b. 1370 Ascham Schol^n.ii, (Arb.) 154 Salust. .requireth 
a learned Reader, and a right considerer of him. 1672 New- 
ton mPhil. Tram.YH. 5084 At the perusal of the con- 
siderations . . I find the Considerer somewhat more con- 
cern’d for an Hypothesis, than I expected, a 1713 Ell- 
w'OOD Autohiog. (1765) 412 A superficial Considerer of what 
he reads. 1870 M. Conway Earikw. Pilgr. xxi. 249 They 
have found that the ‘ considerer ’ of their faith rarely ends 
in accepting it. 

Considering (k^nsi*d3riq\ vhl. sh. [-TNai.] 

1. The action of Consider 77. ; consideration. 

1483 Gath. Angl. 75 A Con.sederynge, cousideracto. 16x3 
Shaks. Hot. VII I y ii. iv. 185 Many maiz'd considerings, did 
throng And prest in. 1722 De Foe CW, yhc. 1 ’ (1840) 267 , 1 
took up a world of time in considering of this matter. 

2. attrib. ^ Considering-gMss—loH/mg-fia^^. 

1660 Wither \title)y Speculum Speculativum, or a con- 

sidering-glass, being an inspection into the present and late 
sad condition of these Nations. x686 Horneck Crucif. 
Jesus xix. 555 Times of affliction are considering times, 
b. ejp. in considering-caf. 

1603 Armin Foole upon F. (IB8o^ 40 The Cobler puts off 
his considering cap, why sir, sayes he, I sent them home 
but now. 1608 Day Law Trickes v. (1881) 81 Haue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought you ? 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootornia 1x6 Would men put on their considering 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). 1766 Goody 
Two-Shoes v. (1882) 1x5 The whole History of the Con- 
sidering Cap- x86i Dickens Gi. Expect, xxxvii, III put on 
my considering cap, and I think all yon want to do may 
be done by degrees. 

Consi’dering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat considers; thinking, reflecting; thoughtful, 
reflective. (Common from c 1650 to c 1750 ; now 
rare : so F. emsiddrant.) 

1483 Cafb. Angl. 75 Consyderynge, considerams. x6^ 
Chillingw. Relig. ProL i. ii. § 68. 78 A most comfortable 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon death bed. 1663 
Pepys Diary 19 Dec., I find him in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 1719 De Foe CTmsoe (1840) II. viii. 178, I 
shewed myself less considering for them. 1797 Mrs. KAd* 
cliffe Italian xxiv. (1824) 664 You have judged erroneously 
. .resumed the Marchesa with the same considering air, 
1884 E. White in Chr. ^F?r/<a? xT July 53S/5 Any consider- 
ing man must feel a pang in so declining, 
CoBSi'dering’, p^ep. etc. [An absolute use of 
the pres. pple. or vbl. sb. ; cf. concerning, regard- 
ing, notwithstanding, etc. The pple. would be 
expected originally to be in concord with the 
subject of a sentence, as in ‘ considering his youth, 
we were surprised at his attainments ' ; but clear 
examples of this are not numerous, and as the 
construction with the pa. pple- considered (see 
Consider 12) was prob. earlier, it is possible that 
this arose from it by simple substitution of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any particular 
subject- Cf. F. considers, d considerer^ 

1 . Construed as a preposition, with simple obj . : 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. Prol. 3 And gentilly I prelse 
wel thy wit, Quod the ffrankeleyn, considerynge thy yowthe, 
So feelyngly thou spekest, sire, I allowthe. c r44o Genevydes 
1617, I shall neuer assent to this mater, Consideryng what 
he hath proferyd her[e]. 1481 Caxton Orat. G. Flaminms 
EpiL, Me thynketh . . ouer grete a losse of suche a man, 
consyderyng his estate and connyng. 1380 Baret Alv. C 
1097 Considering the time of day, 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 
Sweden 89 Considering then his young yeares . . we may 
most justly wonder. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 324 
[They] suffered very little, considering their exposure. 1824 
L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 289- It is scarcely possible 
to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human nature, 
fb. with of. Ohs. rare. 

a XS93 Marlowe Massacr. Paris i. in. Wks, (Rtldg.) 229/1 
Your grace was iil-advis’d to take them, then;, Coiisidering 
of these dangerous times. 

2. with obj. cloMse. Taking into account the fiict 
thai, seeing thad {how, etc.). That may be omitted, 
leaving considering in conjunctional construction. 

X413 Lydg. Pl^. Sowle I. xxi. (1S59) 22 Cbnciderynge al 
he hilt soo that I haue mysdone, 1 haue att al tymes home 
sad feyth and. hope. 1454 Pasdan Lett.. Noi. 223. L 311 
Cosetheryng that youre doutyr is deseadyd of hym be the 
modyr syde- exsioa Lancelot 2x65 Conddexing the diuerss 
knyditis fere Ar of wnoouth and strang landis here. 1392 
Sjducs. Rom. ^ JuL 11. ii. 64 The place [is] death, consider- 
ing who thou art, If any of my kinsmen, find thee here, 1749 
F. Smith Vby. Discov, N.-W. Pass. III. 237 The Evening 
was pleasant,, and also warm, considering we were amongst 
Ice. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb Flow I. 22, I should think you 
[ would be, considering how she always spcnlsyou. 
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3. elUpt. Considering tlie circtimstances ; taking 
everything into account : used advb, {coUoq.') 

X74« Richardson (1824) I. 104 No, ^id I, pretty 

■well, sir, considering.— None of yonr considerings, said he, 
pretty face. X784 Mrs. Piozzi m Piozziana 27 June, My 
daughters parted with me at last prettily enough consider- 
ing the phrase is). 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(186^ 32 We went on very prosperously, considering', as 
people say of a young lady’s drawing, or a Frenchman’s 
English, or a woman’s tragedy. 1884 Pall Mall G, 24 Sept. 
4/2 It was agreed on all hands that they had ‘done very 
well, considering *. 

Consideringly (k^nsrdori^li), ®/?;. [f. Con- 

SlDERINa///. <2!. + -LY ^.] 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
deliberately. Obs. or arch, 

1:646 J. Maine Semt, agst. False PrepJteis 34 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
the chapter. *659 GentL Calling 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringly rush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefs. 1842 Taifs Mag, IX. 207 To de- 
termine more consideringly what portion, .had been lavished 
in vain. 

2. In a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

*870 Leitice Lisle T34 , 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 

by other folk’s griefs 1 said Lettice, consideringly. 1886 
R. A. King Shadoived Life 11 . vr, 58 Looking at it ..with 
head consideringly on one side. 

Consience, obs. f. CoirsciEifCB. 

Consign (k^nssi'n), V, [Corresponds to F. 
consigne-r ( 14 th c.) « Pr. and Sp. consegnar^ It. 
consegnare, 2 A, L. consignare, to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. con- + signare to mark, sign, 
seal, f. signum mark, SiGif,] 

I. To seal, sign, 

+ 1 . tram. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
as in baptism or esp. confirmation ; spec, to confirm ; 
also Jig. [So med.L. consignare, obs. F, consigner !\ 
1537 in Strype Eccl. Mem. L App. Ixxxviii. 245 That 
they [the Bishops] laying their hands upon them and con- 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1642 Jer. 
Taylor Episc. (1647) 33 The Bishop first baptiz’d him, then 
consign’d him. 1649 — 9 ^' i^xemp. i. yi. (R.), In baptism 
we are admitted to the kingdom of Christ, .consigned with 
his sacrament. 1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 52 It may be 
thou art afraid to have him Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

b. Comi. to, unto\ To commit or dedicate thus. 
*533 Tindale Lords Supp. 44 So that by baptism we be 
initiated and consigned unto the worship of one God in one 
faith. X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. vi. (R.). «X713 

Sharp V. iii. (R.), Having taken upon ourselves the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed oureelves unto God, 

f 2. To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
seal). Obs. 

(The sense of the first quot, which is a century earlier 
than any other known, is uncertain.) 

c 1430 ? Lydg. Ballad of our Lady (R.), Cristallen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned, a 1536 Tindale Wks. 457 (R.) 
For my father hath consigned and confirmed me with his 
assured testimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health. *638 
Chilungw. Eelig. Prot. iii. § 44 Now your main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troversie.s. 1647 Jer, Taylor Lib, Proph. xxiii. 223 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the present 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
X849 W. Fitzgerald tr. WhitakeVs Disput. 292 The old 
and new Testaments do, by their mutual testimony, esta- 
blish and consign each other. 

fS. To mark with a seal or sign. Ohs. rare. 

1623 CocKERAM, Consigne, to scale or print. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gi. Exemp. i. vi. § 16 The Primitive Christians .. 
con.signed all their affairs and goods and writings with 
some nmks of their Lord, usually writing ’IijtroCs Xpio-riis 
©eow vioc riSwrijp. 

•j* 4. To put one’s seal to ; to seal, sign, subscribe. 
4XX714 Burnet Own Time (1823) 11 .^ iii. 132 Primerose .. 
said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
greatest enemies he had should come and consign the dam- 
nation of their souls in his hands. 
fS. inir. To set one’s seal, subscribe, agree to 
anything. Obs. 

XS97 Shake. 2 Men. TV, v. ix. 143 Heauen consigning to 
my good intents. 1599 — Men.^ V, V. ii. 326 It were (my 
Lord ) a hard Condition for a Maid to consigne to. 

f b. ^ To submit to the same terms with another’ 
(J.) ; ^to seal the same contract with’ (Steevens). 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 27s Thou hast finish’d loy and 
Mone 1 All Louers young, all Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust. 

II. To hand over formally. 

6 . tram, ? To deliver under one’s seal or sig- 
nature. Obs. 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad. S&ct. i. § 7 [The Virgin 
Mary] hath consigned an excellent document to all women. 
1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 33 It is instituted for a Sign 
from God. .to consign unto Us the benefits of the Covenant. 

7. To malce over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, /t? a state, fate, etc. 

*632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 175 It [the City] 
was soone given up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
X636 Massinger Bashf. Lover h ii, If . . I should consign 
her, as a bondwoman, To be disposed of at anothers 
pleasure. 17x8 Prior Solomon iii. 545 When this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o’er to rest and death. 1791 Paine 
Eights M. (ed. 4) 12 When kings .. consigned tne people, 
like beasts of the field, to whatever successor they appointed. 
1846 Prescott Ferd, Is. II. xvHL 148 Iheir desponding 


imaginations had already consigned him to a watery grave. 
iSsuKane Arct. Expi. I. xix. 240 I'he chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to their last resting-place, 
t b. To give over or devote to a purpose or use. 
1700 Dryden Fables Ded. Wks. (Globe) 492 The French 
commander, .accordingly consigned it [a sum of money] to 
the use for which it was intended by the donor. _ 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 60 Some spot to real happiness consign’d. 
X76y Blackstone Comm. 11 .^ 337 The only service .. to 
which this statute is now consigned. 

tc* To deliver or commit (to writing). Obs. 
aijt^ Addison (J.), The four evangelists consigned to 
writing that history. 

8 . To hand over to another for custody; to 
entrust or commit to another’s charge or care. 

1528 Wriothesley in Pocock Eec. Eef 1. xli. 80 He is 
contented that some Englishmen . . shall have all the prizes 
. . consigned into their hands. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
IV, ii, 108 To accompany him vnto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him vnto them. x6i2 W. Shute Fougasses’s 
Venice II. 499 The French Ambassador did presently con- 
.signe them [prisoners] into the hands of the Cardinall. 
1712-4 Pope Eape Lock u. 113 The drops to thee, Brillante, 
we consign ; And, Momentilla, let the watch he thine. 1829 
Lytton Bevereux 11. vi. Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms. 

9. To deposit (money) ; in Sc. Law, to deposit 
money with a third party, in a bank, etc., pending 
a trial or arbitration ; formerly, also, as a pledge 
that an accusation would be substantiated : see 
Consignation 5 . [Cf. F. consigner, in same sense.] 

1633 Galston Sess. Eec. in Edgar Old Ck. Life Scot. (1885) 
205 She is appointed to consign 2/, cs. od. 1640-x Eyrk- 
cudbr. War^Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 58 The Committie . . 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to present the boy that 
delyverit thehorss, or else to consygne for thehorssj" merks. 
a X098 Temple Lei, to Sir J. Trevor (R.), W'e would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 221 
In practice, it is usual to consign money in a public bank, 
so that the party entitled to it receives it with bank interest 
for the time it has remained consigned. x868 Act 31-2 
Viet. c. loi § 122 The creditor.. shall.. consign the surplus 
, .in one or other of the said banks. 

10. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) for 
sale or custody ; usually implying their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public carrier, 

1653 H. Cog AN tr. Pinto's Trav, xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands I consigned all 
the Merchandise that I brought along with me. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To be consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by his Employer to be sold, etc. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 80 F 3 A Ship put into the Island consigned 
to a Friend of Phillis. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 329 
The merchants of Mexico, to whom these cargoes were 
separately consigned, made the return,. all in silver or in 
gold, x8ot H. Phillips Atner. Paper Curr. II. 124 A ship 
had arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris. X883 Law Eep. 24 Chanc. Div. 54 head-note, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several different ships, 
f 11. To commission (a person) to do anything. 
1704 Addison Italy (1733) 211, I have consign’d Walter 
Welsh to write. 

12. To inflict confinement on; see Consign- 
ment 5 . 

Consignable (k^nssi-nab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] That can be consigned. 

x8o8 Bentham Sc. Eefortn 18 Consignable to ruin, for 
non-compliance with a demand. 

COBS^natary \k^nsr^atari), 1 Obs. [f. L. 
consigndt- ppL stem of consignare + *aky : in mod. 

consignataire.'l One to whom anything is con- 
signed or entrusted ; a consignee : f a. in mercan- 
tile usage {obs.) ; b. in Sc. Law : cf. Consign v. 9 . 

a X685 Sir L. Jenkins in Wynne Life W. 701 (L.) Several 
of the consignatories have made oath, that the goods con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons. 
X754 Erskine Sc. Law (1809) 211 [see Consignation 
5]. Ibid. 290 It is the office of a consignatory, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for. 

Consignation (k^sign^i-Jan). [ad. L. consign 
natibnem, n. of action f. consignare to Consign ; 
so in F. (i 6 th c. in Littr^).] 

1 1. The action of marking or blessing witb the 
sign of the cross, esp. in the rite of confirmation. 

tS37 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixxxviii. 234 The words 
Signo te signo s^tae crucis, et confirnio te, etc. with the 
consignation, with the cream, imposition of hands of the 
PrelatSj be the signes, 1605 L. Hutten An Answere 
xoo This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptisme. 
1617^ Bp. Hall Quo Vadis § 14 The daily and frequent 
consignation with the crosse is not to no purpose. 1642 
Jga Taylor Episc. <164^ 34 The holy Ghost was . . given 
to faithfull people after Baptisme. .only by Apostolicall, or 
Episcopall consignation and imposition of hands. x868 J. 
Blunt Ch. Eng. 1. 459 Consignation with holy chrism. 

Obs, Ci. to seal. 

X633 Bp. Hall H^ard TVxr/f 439 His etemall consignation 
of his elect, and his careful marking them out for their pre- 
servation. 1660 Jer. TaVlor Duct. Dubii. i. iv, This 
blessed person made, .glorious by miraculous consignations. 
x8s2 Heber in fer. Taylor’s Wks. (x8^g) I. p. ccTviii, Ex- 
traordinary effects and miraculous consignations. 

t 2. Sealing, signing ; confirmation or ratification 
under seal ; attestation. Obs. 

x6os M. SvtciAfm Brie/e Exam. Petit Lay Caih. 18 
'^esOTptures being qomsigned by god,, need no new con- 
signation , . of the pope, x6e^j Jer, Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 
98 If a general! and indefinite Consignation or Traclltion 
be sufficient to warrant euery particular that pretends to be 
Tradition, 1654 * Paiaemon * Friendship 26 After so solemn 


of Secrecy twixt tbe Conspiratours. iSm 
W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker’s Disput. 311 The apostlel 
consignation of the canon of scripture. 

1 3. A consigning to a state or condition. Ohs. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 200 As the hope of 
salvation is a good disposition towards it, so is despair a 
certain consignation to eternal ruin. 1684 T. Hockin Gods 
Decrees 312 The doing of our duty is the truest cousigna- 
tion to happiness. 

t4. The action of formally delivering or making 
over into another’s hands. Obs, 
i6i2 W. Shute Fozigasses’s Venice II. 499 The forme of 
the consignation [of prisoners] inregestred by a publike 
Notary. 1678 tr. Gayals Art of War i, 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

^ 5. The action of formally paying over money, as 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it ; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Sc, Law : ‘ The depositation in the hands of a 
third party of a sum of money, which is the subject 
either of a dispute or of a competition ’ (W. Bell) ; 
formerly also as a i^ledge, as in quots. 1670 , 1885 , 
1588 J. Mellis Brief Insir. B vij b, By consignation of 
debtes. 1670 Maucnline Sess. Eec. in Edgar Old Ch. 
Life Scot. (1885) 206 The Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. _ X721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5969/3 Paper-Effects 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
[in Paris]. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (1809' 211 An 
instrument of consignation.. being but the assertion of a 
notary, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignatary, without an acknowledgment subscribed by 
himself. 1869 Act 32-3 Viet. c. 116 § 7 Payment.. by con- 
signation thereof in the bank specified in the security. 
x^5 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot, 205 Every accuser had to 
table so much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
he proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious u.ses in the event of its being found that 
the charge was either false or not proven. This pledge was 
called a Consignation, and the common amount of It was 
40/ Scots, 

6 . The action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody ; = Consignment 4 , 'i 0 the consignation 
of: = addressed or directed to as consignee. 

1755 Insurances!. 340 Invoice of Sugars, .shipped 

. . to the Con.signation of Mr. J. L. D. and Mr. J. B. X7S8 
Ld. Mansfield in Burrow Eep. I. 494 There might have 
been a former consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
220 If goods consigned be ^nerally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the Factor will be vindicated, etc, 
1884 Sala Journ. due South 1. v. (1887) 67 After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignation of Nice. 

Astrol. (See quot.) Obs. 

1656 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemerides, that is, consign- 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what a.spect towards one another. x688 R, 
Holme A rmoury 11. 27/^ Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they be every Noon. 

Consignatory, var. of Cosignatoey. 
t Consrgnattire. Obs.^^ [f. CoN--fSiGNA- 
TUEE ; cf. consign.^ Joint signature. 

161 X Cotgr., Cousignature, a consignature ; a full stamp- 
ing, or absolute signature of. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cohm 
signature, a sealing together. Hence in mod. Diets. 

|j Consigne (ktinsrny). [Fr.; i. consigner io 
instructions to a sentinel] Order given to a 
sentinel ; watchword, countersign. 
x8^ in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

11 Consign^ (k<?hszny<?), [Fr. ; pa. pple. of con^ 
signer to consign, etc.] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain bounds. 
In mod. Diets, n. q. 

Consi^ed (k^nsarnd),///. a. [f. Consign 
- b-ED.] Committed, delivered, given in trust. 
x6o6^ Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. iv. 47 As many farwels as be 
stars in heauen, With distinct breath, and consign’d kisses 
to them. 1754 [see Consignation 6]. X766 T. Mori'imer 

Comm. Did. (L', Con.signed goods are supposed in general 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned. 

Consignee (kpnsninr). [f. Consign v. + -ee.] 
A person to whom goods are consigned. 

1789 Buller Term Eep. HI. 4^ There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee’s taking actual possession of 
the goods. x866 Crump Banking vn. 142 A corn merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and . . draws a bill 
upon tbe consignee. x8M Sir C. Russell in Daily News 
xo Dec. 3/2 He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters ; that was, letters sent in reference to the 
consignment of goods. 

Hence Consignee'sliip. 

^ *876 Bancroft TLwri U. S.yi. 503 [A] town-meeting ., 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship. 

Consigner (k/fhsai-nai). [f. Consign v. + -ee^.] 

1. One who consigns, delivers over, or commits. 

x6ss H. Y AVGii AVI S ilex Scint. 194 My first consigner unto 

those Fountains of life. 1823 Lamb Elia, Valentine's Day 
(i860) 105 The consigner of undipt infants to eternal tor- 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. 

2. Sc. Law. He who makes consignation of 
money in dispute, 

X7S4 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 290 Though he should 
draw intwest for it, he is liable in none to the consigner. 

2_3 I 'ict 


i86x W. Bell Did. Law Scot. s.v. i86g Ad s^-3 
c. 116 § 7 Payment, .by consignation thereof in the b: 


lank. • 


to be made forthcoming at the peril of the consigner. 

3. -CONSIGNOE. 

1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot 221 Tlie bankruptcy of 
cither the consigner or the con-signee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty . . in regard to reputed 
ownership. 


COWSIGWimCANT. 

Coiisigmficant (k^msigni-filvant), a. rare^ 
[See CoNisiaNiFY and Significant.] 

1. Signifying in addition or secondarily. 

1625 Gill Sacn Philos, viii. 148 So the [Hebrew] words 
with their consignificant numbers are taken, 

2. Having the same signification. 

^1641 Spelman Feuds 4* Temires iu 7 /R.) But I find not 
one of those words or any consignificant or equivalent to 
them, in all our Saxon laws. 

3. Conjointly significant; having a meaning in 
combination. 

1612 J. Gotta Short Discov. 3 Some significant by them- 
selues, some consignificant with others. 1731 Harris 
Hermes i. iii. Wks. (1841) 125 note^ These parts of speech 
are always consignificant, that is, are only significant when 
associated to something else. 

CJonsigni'ficate. [ad. med L. consigrtificdtum^ 
neuter of pa. pple. oi consignificdre to Consigniff.] 
That which is consignified, 

Consignificatiou (h^nsi^gnifik^fjm'). rare. 
[ad. med.L. comignificdtidn-em (Petms Hispanus 
£:i 250 \n. of action from consig7tificdre to CoN- 
SIGNIFY.] Joint signification ; secondary meaning, 
connotation ; conjoint signification. 

1701 Beverley Glo^ 0/ Grace 12 Commonness hath al- 
ways a consignification of Impurity. 1780 Harris Philol. 
Inq.ui.-x.. Wks. (1841) 511 Heyallsthe additional denoting 
of time by a truly philosophic word, a cousignijication. 
1786 H. I'ooKE Purley tiygSi I. 321 He would tell me that 
wf/A was a Preposition, .and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only a connotation or consignification. 

ConsignijS-Cative (k^msigui-fik/tiv), a. rare. 
Also 7 CO-. [f. med.L. eonsigni/icdl- (see above) 
+ .IVE.] == Consignificant 2 and 3, 

1663 Bullokar, Consignijicative, of the same signification 
with another thing. [1623 Cockeram Cosignificaiim. So 
also 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ 1773 V allancey Gram. Irish 
Lanp 37 Certain consignificative particles are, .prefixed to 
words m such manner as to coalesce with them. 18^2 S. 
Bailey Disc. Var. Subj. 57 The circura.stantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

+ Consi’gnifica'.tor. Astrol. Obs. Also co-. 
[n. of agent in L. form from Consignify.] A 
conjoint significator : see quots. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. vi. 49 Cosignificator is when you 
find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
Planet who is the principal! significator. 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 87 In every house, the order, nomenclature, 
signification, joy, consignificator, etc, 1819 Jas. Wilson 
Did. Astrol. s. v., Aries is a cosignificator of all ascendants. 

Consigfaify (k/nsi-gnifsi), V. rare. [f. med.L. 
consignijicdre (Duns Scotus), f. con- •¥ sigttificdre 
to signify, denote.] To signify conjointly ; to 
mean or signify when combined with something. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes A' Ohs. (1650) tsi And such a one 
as might very well be in company and consignify with that 
worke of God, that strange woi'ke. 1662 Petty Taxes 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor- 
tion, consignify the use of it, viz. the maintenance of the 
clergy. 1668 Wilkin.s Real Char. ii. k § 6. 46 Words, .such 
as consignifie and serve to circumstantiate other words with 
which they are joyned. 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 
305 The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
(if I may use the language of Grammarians) to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 

Consi^ing* (k/nssi-nig), vbl. sh. [f. Consign 
V. + -iNG^.] The action of the verb Consign. 

1642 Jer, Taylor <'1647) 28 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles enough, but this Grace he could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation. 

Consigameill; (k/nsoi nment), [f. as prec. + 

-MFNT.] 

1. Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1563 Man Mttscnlus\ConmionpL 282 a, We shall define 
baptisme. .to bee tbe Sacrament of regeneration.. sanctifica- 
tion, consignment and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 

t2. Ziw. Hypothecation. Obs. 

1622 Malynes La-M-Merch. ^$7 In acts of Pawnes 
and Consignements by one onely fault duely proued. 

3. Delivering over; delivery, committal, allot- 
ment. 

a 1668 D AVENANT Philos. Disq. Wks. ( x 6731332 And seemes 
to come, Not by consignement to us, but by chance, 1878 
IlMCKY P ng. iu tZth C, L i. 127 The kidnapping, .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable slavery. 

4. The consigning of goods or a cargo, esp. to 
an agent for sale or disposal ; = Consignation 6. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 31 F 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignment.s. 1753 M agens Insurances I. 373 
Hemp laden on board the Matthew, to the Consignment of 
Messrs. Gampert and Whatley. 1800 Hull Pilotage Act 
14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship. 1883 
Law Times LXXIX. 194/1 The goods by the fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee. 

b. * The writing by which any thing is con- 
signed.’ 1733 in Johnson : whence in later Diets. 

6 . concr, A quantity of goods consigned to an 
agent or factor. 

1722 De Foe Col. yack 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from their correspondents in Old 
Spain. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. S^mheani xiv. (1878) 243 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain. 

(j 6 . Confinement within bounds by way of dis- 
cipline or punishment; ^gating’. [F. consig7te\ 
Cf. CONSIGNB.] 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rexf. i. v. ill, Behold them, long files 
of them, their con.signment broken, arrive, headed by their 
Sergeants . . at the Palais Royal ! 
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CoB-signor (kpnsoin/*i). [f. Consign v. 4- -or.] 
One who consigns or dispatches goods to another. 
A more technical form than Consigner, as cor- 
relative to Consignee. 

1789 Durnford & East Rep. III. 467 The assignee putting 
his mark on them could not divest the consignor’s right. 
2817 W. Selwwn Law Nisi PriustyA. 4) II. 1176 In order 
to stop goods in transitu^ there must be an actual possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hands of the consignee. 1878 F. S- Williams Midl. Raihv. 
633 The yawning, vacuity which the consignees discovered 
in the hamper . . might also have been discovered by the 
consignor before it left his premises. 

Consile, obs. f. Conceal : var. of Concile, Obs. 

11 Consiliadory, for It. consigliaicri coimsellors, 
^1624 R. Davenport City Ni.-cap in. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 145, I appeal To the whole consiliadory. 

t ConSX'liary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
siUdri-us siiitabie for counsel, counselling; sb. a 
counsellor ; f. consilium Counsel : see -ary.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
counsel. Of persons : Giving counseL 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 47^ The Presbyters did 
exercise acts of order . . tn conjunction consiliary. 2644 
H UNTON V'ind, Treat. ^ Monarchy v. 39 Is^ that Consent 
causall and Authoritative; or meerly Consiliarie and un- 
authoritative ? 1662 Stanley Hist. Chaldaick Philos. (1701) 
24/2 Thirty Stars, which they call Consiliary Gods. 

B. sb, A counsellor. 

2653 Gaule Magastrom. 279 Consiliaries and auxiliaries. 

Consiliate, obs. f. Conciliate. 
t ConsiTiative, Obs. rare. Erron. concili- 
ative. [a. ¥. consiliatif -ive ( 14 th c. Oresme), 
ad. med.L. consilidttv-uSy f. ppl. stem of L. con- 
silidrt to Counsel.] Counselling, advisory. 

1655-60 Stanley /fzVA Philos. 1x701) 201/1 So Avicen calls 
the first Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Ideas from 
it self but from God, by whose Counsel she receiveth Know- 
ledge and Art to frame this visible World. 

Oonsilieiice (k^nsi-liens). [f. next : see -ence.] 
The fact of 'jumping together’ or agreeing ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence ; said of the accordance of two 
or more inductions drawn from different groups of 
phenomena. 

2840 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. II. 230 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alto- 
gether different have thus jumped together., belong only to 
the best established theories which the history of science 
contains. And, as I shall have occasion to refer to this par- 
ticular feature in their evidence, I will take the liberty of 
describing it by a particular phrase ; and will term it the 
Consilience of Inductions. 2847 — Plisi. Induct. Sc. II. 
582 Such coincidences, or consiliences .. are the test of 
truth. 2862 Mill Utilit. 94 The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and verifying 
the other. 

Consilient (k^nsi-lient), a. [ad. L. type con- 
siHent-y pr. pple. of ^consilTrey f. con- together +• 
salzre to leap.] 'Jumping together’, concurrent, 
accordant. 

2867 Garbett Bampf. Led. via. 300 The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. 2880 Pritchard in Churchman No. 5. 
327 These evidences.. are consilient., consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (k^nsi-milai), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. consimil-is (see Gonsimile) after Similar.] 
tl. Gonsimile. Obs. 

254S-77 ViCARY Anai. ii. (1888' 29 The Sinew is a con- 
similer member, simple and spermatike. Ibid, ii, 23 Pin- 
guedo • . is a consimilar member, not .spermatike, 2652 Biggs 
New Disp.xxAf Homogeneous and consimilar. 

2. Entirely similar, like. 

1645 W. Greenhill Expos. Ezekiel i. 28. 203 Jesus Christ 
. . is not consimilar but consubstantiall with them. 2<S5o tr. 
Paracelsus' Arckidoxis i. vi. 88 In the Consimilar or like 
Metals. 274s tr. Columella's Husb. v. ii, Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their bark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon which they are ingrafted. 
2863 J, R. Wallran 3'Je7n. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 142 
By consimilar letters, the Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred marks. 

Consimila'rity. rare. [f. prec. + ITY ; cf. 
similarity^ Mutual likeness. 

2638 in Phillips. tqejjCharac. in Ann. Reg. Both 
possessed this consimiTarity long ago. 2836 tfoR. Smith 
Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Consimilarity of face, form, and 
stature. 

t Consrmilary, a. Obs. rare. [f. as CON- 
siMTLAR ; cf. simiia^ —Consimilar. 

2735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty in. 236 The flood consimi- 
lary ducts receive, And glands refine the separated wave. 

t Consi’milate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. consimzddre to mstke like, liken, fl consimilis: 
see next.] trans. To make like. mtr. To be- 
come like; to assimilate with. 

2732 E, Baynard Health 28 Its office is to mesh and 
beat, and make the chyle consimulate [ed. 1749 assimulate] 
With balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 2756 Amory Buncle 
(1770) II. 200 We. .are consimilated with the Deity. 

t Consi'mile, ct> Obs. [ad. L. consimil-is 
similar in all respects, alike, f. co7t- together 4- 
similis like, similar ] like or similar throughout, 
homogeneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
animal tissues, etc. 

^2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 22 t>e boon is }>« first of be con- 
simile membris — bat is oon of b© smale lymes. Ibid. 29 
Brawnes bou? bat b^i be maad of mater medlid, nebeles b^i 
ben rekened among membris consimiles, 2548-77 Vicar y 
Anai. ii. (i888> 21 This Artere is a member consimyle, sim- 


COM-SIST. 

pie and spermatike. Ibid. 29, 20 [ed. 2548 consemile ; ed. 
1577 erron. consmiple\. 

t Consimilitude (k^simiiiti«^d). Ohs. [f. L. 
consimili-s : cf. similitude. So F. cojtsimilitude.J 
Resemblance, mutual likeness, similarity. 

2610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 95 marg.^ With a sacra- 
ment it hath the greatest consimilitude. Hevwood 

Hierarch, v. 293 The Consimilitudes and Concordances 
betweene the seuerall degrees of Angels and the Heauens 
and Planets. _ 164a O. Sedgwicke England's Preserv. 5 
T'bat consimilitude which the one hath with the other, 

t Consimi'lity. Obs. [f. L. consimili-s ; see 
-TY.] ==prec. 

1680 Aubrey in Bliss Emm. Persons (1813’) IL 512 
Their consimility of disposition. 1691 "Wooxi Ath. Oxon. 
II. 627 The consimility of their dispositions. 

Consimple, erron. form of Gonsimile, Obs. 
Consi'mulate, var. of Consimilate v. Obs. mtr. 
Consions, obs. form of Consoienoe. 

Consist (k/asi’st), v. [ad. L. consist-^re to place 
oneself, stand still, stop, remain firm, exist, etc,, 
f. con- altogether 4- to cause to stand, place, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, etc, Cf. F, co7t- 
( 14 th c. in Littre).] 

1. intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, hold 
together, exist, be. Obs. (or arch., after Col. i. 17 ). 

2352 R. Robinson Ve. More's i. (Arb.) 45 Betwene 

the whych two. .no similitude or equalitie consisteth. 2379 
Fenton Gulcciard. viii. (i6i8» 318 Hauing such affinitie 
and coniunction together, that the one cannot consist with- 
out the other. 2383 N. T. (Rhem.) O/. i. 17 And he is before 
al, and al consist in him [Wyclif ben,^ Tindale, Geneva 
have their being]. 2612 ibid. And by him all things con- 
sist [2882 Rev. F. in him all things consist, marg. That is, 
hold together]. 1620 Guillim Heraldry iii. xxiv. {1660) 24s 
Vitall Spirits, without which the interior senses could not 
consist. 2692 Beverley Tltous. Years Kingd. Christ 24 
They so Begin, They so Consist, They so End, as to 
demonstrate, etc. 2720 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. x. 
% 146 By whom all things consist. 2858 Bushnell <$• 
Supemat. i. (1864) 32 They all consist, come together into 
system, in Christ. 

tb. To stand firm, abide, remain, stay, keep 
its place ; to have its place, lie. Obs. 

1342 XJdall Erasm. Apophth. 243 b, Woordes of jeste con* 
si.styng within y« boundes of honestee. 1336 Abp. Parker 
Ps. cxix. 17 Consist that I in lyfe may still, so^ iu.st thy 
wordes to kepe. 263a Lithgow Trav. x. 483 This narrow 
Sea . . consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Promon- 
tore of Sewty. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 3 
Unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a reele or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 

f c. To hold together as a material body; to 
have a firm consistence. Obs. 

1376 Baker Jewell of Health 21 a, A man cannot worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. 262a Brere- 
wooD Lang, Relig. xiii. 136 It is.. against tbe nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to consist 
and stay itself, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 
fd. To come to a stand, stop short. Obs. ra^'e. 

2611 Donne Ignat. Concl. (2635) 61 That things must not 
be e-\tended infinitly; that wee must consist and arrest 
somewhere. 2625 — Serm. 3 Apr. 26 We shall neuer knowe 
where to stop, where to consist. 

1 2. To exist together or alongside of each other 
as compatible facts, to co-exist. Obs. (exc. as 
passing into 3 ). 

2548 R. Hutten Sum of Dmin, F 5 b, Fayetb can not 
consiste wyth an euell conscience. 1535 Bale GardineYs 
De Vera Obed. D v b, They [sondry iunsdicciones] marre 
not one another : but they consist, & concurre by y« mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1656^ Bramhall Replic. 24 
Truth in fundamentalls and errour in superstructures may 
consist together. 1673 Baxter Catk. Theol. ii. i. 219 [It 
is] a logical impossibility that these two should con- 
sist, * He believeth * and ‘ he believeth not 2824 Southey 
Roderick xvi. 217 If tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. 

tb. To be capable of existing along with, to 
be possible and so compatible with. arch, or Obs. 

2734 PorE Ess. Man iv. 79 Health consists with tem- 
perance alone. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic {x7^'2.''^. xxii. 
Costiveness cannot long consist with Health- 2846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. iii. 1. xv. §8 The Spirit of Prophecy con- 
sisted with the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 
Saul. 

3. To be consistent in form, tenor, or character ; 
to be congruous ; to agree, harmonize {with). See 
Consistent. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prof. ii. § 104 Which whether it 
can consist with his goodnes..! leave it to honest men to 
judge. 2652 Gataker Antinojn. 11 [This] doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the former. 2699 Bent- 
ley Phal. 478 The New Piece is clap’d into [the (Did Text] 
. . as if they both consisted very well, and suited together. 
2741 Beukfxey Let. 7 June in Fraser Life^ The ordinances 
..which we take to consist all and hang together. 1788 
Lofid. Mag. 257 [He] said it consisted with his certain 
knowledge. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. 11. iv. 269 A 
more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists with 
the plan of the present work. 2S27 JVestm. Rev. Apr. 503 
The information he received perfectly consists with our 
friend the Serjeant's account, a 2872 Grote Eth. Fragm. 
iv. (1S76) 104 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 
consists with some definite and approved end. 
f 4. Consist on or upon : to stand on, be based 
upon, rest upon. lit. and fig. Ohs. 

<72334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 280 The Eng- 
lishe imperie consistethe on sewer pillers. 2570 Billingsley 
Euclid I, xxxvi. 46 Parallelogrammes consisting vpon equall 
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liases, and in tlie selfe same parallel lines, are equal! the 
one to the other. s6o3 Segar Hem. MiL'^ Cvv. m. Yve. 

I 3. 197 This Temple seemed to consist upon Pillars of 
Poiu-ferry, arched like vnto a Church. x66o Bond Saet 
i?«', 66 A survey of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Government consists. 

f b. To have its existence based upm, or depend- 
ing 

1588 Greene P(mde>sio (x6of) 18 To thinke, that the 
common wealth consisted on his safety. 159* ¥. Sparrv 
tr. Caiiau*s Gemmncie i6ii When the Figure doth consist 
vppon many good figures. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Setmult’s 
Man Gitiliy 345 Their fortune consisted on his fancy. 

*}" C. To stand or insist upon, on. Obs. 

®S 97 Shaks. 2 7 /e«. /P', IV. i 187 Such large termes, and 
so absolute, As our Conditions shall consist vpon. ^ 1608 — 
Per, I. iv. 83 Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 
fS. Consist by : = 4 01 next. Obs. rare. 
ts66*7S Painter Pex.t. Pkas. (1813) 11 . 377 By the only 
courage of your minde consistetk the hap or mishap of your 
aiiayres. 16^ Earl MoNM. Adv. fr. Peimms. ^29 The 
delight of the Vertuosi. .consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful precepts from noble representations; thereby to enrich 
their minds.^ 171:3 Lond. Getz. No. 5130/6 We whose Live- 
lihoods consist by Trade. 

6. Consist in ; to have its being in : 

•f a. To be> exist, reside, or inhere in ; to be 
vested, located, comprised in. Obs, 

1^26 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 1 The selfe pilgrymage, 
whiche consysteth or standeth in vij dayes iourney. ^ 1535 
CovERDALE I CkroH. yixx. [xxix}. 12 In thy hande consisteth 
power and might. 1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. ii. 99 In 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist? 
x^94Bhaks. Ekk. Ill, iv. iv. 406 In her, consists my Hap- 
pinesse, and thine. 1611 Bible Luke xiL 15 A mans life 
consisteth no.t in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 1674 Playford Skill Mas. 1. x. 30 The usual 
Moods may not here be mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist. 1820 Shelley CEdiptts l 145 They think their 
strength consists in eating beef. 

b. To have its essence or essential character in. 
1594 Carew tr. Huart/s Exam. Wits (1616) 290 The 
male sex consisteth in this, fibat the seed be hot and dry at 
the time of his forming. 

f c. To be, exist, or be engaged Obs. 
i(^ G. W[oodcocke] tr, Hisl. Ivslme 38 b. He promised 
to dia:harge them of the warres and danger they consisted in. 

d. To be comprised or contained in (actions, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual sense. 

157® Fleming Ep£sl.j66 For, mine advise, at that 

time, consisted in this point, z^gy Hooker Ecck Pel. v. 
Ixx. § 2 Offices and duties of rdigious joy. .wherein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consisteth. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
589 In loving thou dost well, in passion not. Wherein true 
Love consists not. a 1677 Barrow in Beauties o/B. (1846) 
55 Recreations, .consisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
pettysleights of bodily strength and activity. 1728 R. _Mor- 
Ris Ess, Anc. ArcMt. 36 The Sensibility of its con.sistmpf 
in a Conformity to our Ideas. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 
Wlcs. 1874 I. 48 Moral government ^consists, .in rewarding 
the righteous, and |>unishing the wicked. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
Bril. India II. v. viii, 673 His administration consisted in a 
perpetual change of ill-concerted measures. *875 Jowett 
Plate (ed. 3) V. 45 Not every one can tell in what the beauty 
of a figure consists. 

e. To be embodied in ; to be composed of. arck. 
Now usually to consist of: see 7 . 

1614 Selden Titles Hen. 288 As our Commons, which 
consist in Freeholders- 1735 Johnson tr. Lobe's Voy. Abys- 
sinia 264 The whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and Goods. ^ 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World xcvi. § 2 
Your clothing con-sisted in an hempen bag tied round the 
neck with a string. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvii. 143 
The timber consists almost exclusively in black pine and 
oak. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng, I. 168 Things real are 
usually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 23 The fee consists in 
some sort of cattle. 

t f. Formerly, consist to do was = consist in 
doing. Ohs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) v. ii, The high 
vertues. .consysteth not onely to suffer the passions of the 
body, but also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7. Consist of: to be made up or composed of; 
to have as its constituent substance or elements. 
(Cy was here orig. =^from, out of. Consist of \esz% 
formerly also used where consist in is now used.) 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Consta, De prbtcipijs re- 
rum, i guibits omnia constant. Cicero, Of which all things 
do consist, or are compact and made. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. V. Ixv. § IS The metal or matter whereof it consisted. 
x6oi Shaks, Twel. N. n. iii. 10 Does not our Hues consist 
of the foure Elements ? And. Faith so they say, but I thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VHL 16 When I behold this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav'n and Earth consisting, a 1687 PErnr Pol. 
Arith. 11690) 51 Power at Sea consists chiefly of Men, able 
to fight at Sea, 1792 Aftecd. W. Pitt I. x, 203 No one ’was 
quite certain of whom this party consisted, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. II. i. 223 Newton imagined light to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies. 1891 Edge Lazv Times 
XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of aditch and a bank. 

Consistable : see Coksistiblb, 

Oousisteuce (k^nsi'stens). [app. a. F, con- 
sistence (i 6 th c. Pare), now consisiance and 
Sp. consistencia^ It. oomistema (in F'lorio) ; prob. 
going back to a med.L. ^consistentia ; f. consistent- 
pr. pple. of consistire : see Consist and -jenck] 

1 1. Standing or remaining still, quiescence ; state 
of rest. Obs. 

1598 Florid, Consistema, a standing fast or a consistence, 


a setling. 1611 Cotgr., Cmtsisience, a consistence, or i 
being ; a residence, or setling. 1626 Bacon Sylva § ago 
Water . . being divided, maketh many circles, till it restore 
it self to the Natural consistence. 1644 Bp. Hall Season- 
able Sertn. 2 (T.), I find a change of motion , . whethw by 
consistence or retrogradadon ; ‘ Sun, stand thou still in 
Gibeon ’ . . ‘ The shadow went back ten degrees 

t b. Spec. The * standing still ’ of a living being, 
when it has attained its full growth, and before it 
begins to decay. Obs. Cf. Consistent A. 3 b. 

a 1613 Overbury Obsero. Provinces Wks. {1856) 227 If 
they were at there consistence. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
We distinguish three states or .stages of a tree ; its growth, 
consistence, and return. (1882 Syd. Sec. Lex,, Consisieniia, 
an old term . . applied to the arrival of a living body at its 
fulness and perfection.] 

1 2. Continuance, endurance ; continuing state. 
1606 G. WfooDCOCKE] tr. Hist. Ivsiine 42 b, That fMy- 
tralis] was Olimpias name, during the consistance of her 
infancy. 

fS- A settled condition of affairs. Obs. 

1661 Evelyn Diary\x%zi) IV. 109, I hope I have brought 
my affaires almost to a Consistence. 1702 C. Mather 
Magu. Chr. i._ App. (1852) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some consistence, but the people found themselves 
plunged into a sad non-plus, etc. 

4. Material coherence and permanence of form ; 
solidity or firmness sufhcient to retain its form. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 Putrefaction; which ever dis- 
solveth the Consistence of the Body. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 50 Ice is only water congealed . . whereby it 
acquireth..a consistence or determination of its diifluency. 
1658 — Hydriot, iii. 18 After what shape the muscles. , 
might hang in their full consistences. 1764 Reid Inquiry 
11, lii, The nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence. 1807 T. Thomson (ed. 3) II. 542 It forms 

cubic crystals without consistence, and re-serabling a jelly. 
Jig. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler^Z Boyled up to a full consist- 
ence of contumacy and impenitency. ^ a 1734 North Lives 
(1826) II. 372 Often at night, when., till some kind refresh- 
ment brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive. 1884 
Metnck. Exam, ii Oct. 4/7 Reports .. begin to acquire 
strength and consistence. 

't* b. concr. Matter dense enough to cohere. Obs. 
or poet. 

1667 hliLTON P. L. IT. 941 Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land : nigh founder’d on he fares Treading the crude con- 
sistence, half on foot, Half flying. 1747 (^uld Eng. Ants 
45 A liquid tenacious Humour, in the midst of which is a 
small Purple or black Consistence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J. Bryant MyihoL I. p. xvii, 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence. 

5. The degree of firmness with which the par- 
ticles of a substance cohere ; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or less viscous liquids.) 

X626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 839-40 The consistences of 
Bodies are verydiuers. 16^ Blunt Voy, Levant 2) 105 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plurabes. .dried together, into a 
consistence reasonable hard. 1656 RiDGLEYjPrm;f. Pkysick 
147 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char, 120 Rosins, whose consistence is more 
Solid. 1732 Arbothnot Rules of Diet 261 A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very necessary for Health. 1842 Grove 
Coi'r. Phys. Forces 83 When cold results, it is from a 
change of consistence, as from the solid to the liquid state. 
X878 Huxley Physiogr. 192 Red-hot .streams which gener- 
ally present a consistence something like that of treacle. 
fig, 1642 Jer, Taylor E/z-sc. (1647) 252 The reduction of 
episcopacy to a primitive consistence. 1741 H. Walpole 
Lett, H. Mann (1834) 1 . i. 2 Besides you know the consist- 
ence of my Italian.^ 1805 Foster Ess. i. iii. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living efficacy, impressions of {such] a kind. 

■f 6. Coherence in one body, union, combination, 
1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] d^lared 
themselves, .to be the 1 nree Estate.s. .maintaining thereby 
their subsistency by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether. 1702 Eng. Theopkrast. ^ 176 To unite us in a con- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience. 

'I'b. quasi-rtt/x^r. A union or combination of 
cohering elements. Ohs. 

1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 14 Take the Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 110 A consistence of 
many Unities. 

1 7 . Coexistence as compatible facts. Obs. 

1639 Vntg. Errors Censured 66 They cannot apprehend 
the consistence of a Trinity of Persons with an identity of 
Essence. 

8. -• Consistency 4, 5. 

1670 G- H. Hist, Cardinals 1. n. 35 To take away this 
Confusion .. and bring things to a consistence. 16^ R, 
L’Estrange Fables ccccvii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper and 
Accomodate Freedom to a Consistence with Good Manners. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will 11. ix. 77 Whether this be in a 
just Consi.stence with themselves . . I desire may be impar- 
tially considered, 1850 Kingsley Ait. Locke xxx, (1879) 
323 They . . have contrived, with what logical consistence I 
know not, to reconcile orthodox Christianity with unflinch- 
ing democratic ocroions. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 249 
His works , , exhibit greater finish and consistence. 

Consisbeiicy (k^nsi'stensi). {f. L. consist- 
ent- em: see Consistent, and -KNCY : cf. prec.] 

1 1 . A settled condition. (Cf. Consistence 3.) 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. ix, 219 Aristotle . . sup- 
poseth it [the w-orldl Eternal, and an eternal consistency in 
the state it now stands, a 1705 J. Howe in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing discomposure, his 
spirit returns to a oonsistency. 

2. The condition in which matter coheres so as 
to ‘stand together' or retain its form ; viscous or 
firm condition ; thickness, stiffiiess, firmness ; « 
Consistence 4. 


1594 Plat Jewell-lto. 11. 13 Boile the same , . vnto a stif. 
nesse, or con-sistency (as they tei-me iti. 1681 tr. Willii 
Rem. Med. Wks. Yoc., Consistency, thickness or substance, 
as a jelly. 1751 Labelye Westm. Br. 49 Earth of a suffi- 
cient Consistency to hold Water, 1852 Blackie Stud. 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fle.shy consistency of an arm or a 
leg, .to the enormous growth of a brain. 

b. Firm condition so as to hang well to- 
gether ; solidity ;• substance. 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Ivii. 631 By which time it 
arrived to a good consistency and establishment. 1734 tr. 
R oilin’ s Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. 221 By this means, .Mithn- 
dates established the empire , . upon solid foundations and 
gave it a firm consistency. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
Ref. I. 481 A vague rumour . , daily acquiring consistency 
and strength. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. II. ni. 11. iv. § 4 
It. .gives to their abstract being consistency and reality. 

8 . Degree of denrity, viscosity, etc. : « Consist- 
ence' 5 . 

aii66i Fuller Worthies (1840) lit. -3.93 Before the alum 
could be brought to its true con.sistency. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. I. 487 The soft consistency of some of these 
animals. 1875 Warne’s Model Cookery 143 Boil., pearl 
barley., till it becomes the consistency of good cream. 
zBqS Huxley Physiogr. 202 Eruptions of mud, varying 
considerably in consistency and temperature. 

b. fig. Condition, degree, quality. 

1694 Child Disc. T zwfr (ed. 41 62 [It] brought their people to 
that con.sistency of wealth, that, .there are more lenders now 
than borrowers, a 1716 South Serm. (J.\ His friendship 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

t C. concr. A cohering body of matter of more 
or less density. Ohs. (Cf. Consistence 4 b.) 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 297 The more subtil 
. .particles, .constituted that Consistency that is called the 
Air. _ 1(^6 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God 1. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens’d in the earth. 

4. The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility ijvUh some- 
thing, things, or one thing wiik another), 
1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828J HI. 313 Wlietheryou are in 
a good con-sistency and right understanding between you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. i6gi Case of Exeter 
Coll. 52 The consistency or inconsistency of a Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 1720 Wodrozo Corr. (1843) II. 518 In a consist- 
ency with our principles. 1790 Paley Hor^ Paul. i. 8 To 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. Ibid. ii. 9 [It] might induce us perhaps to question 
the consistency of the two records. 1846 Trench Mirac. 
xxxii. (1862) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with a and pi.') An instance of consistency. 
1771-2 Batchelor {x'j’jy II. 203 The patriotic consistencies, 
and pious labours of Brutus PI— k — t. 1874 tr. Lange’s 
Comm.Nahnm Introd. 12 An accord ofso many consistencies. 

6 . The quality of being self-consistent ; agreement 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

1787 Bentham Def Usury xi. in If consistency were to 
be found in the common law, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 126 He 
[Plato] never troubles himself about the political consistency 
of his scheme. 

b. esp. as a personal quality ; Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person’s life or conduct 
(e.g. of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another) ; constant adherence 
to the same principles of thought or action. 

1716 Addison Freeholder (J.), I’hat consistency of be- 
haviour, whereby he inflexibly pursues those measures, 
which appear the most just and equitable. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legisl, i, § 12 The rarest of all human qualitie.s is 
consistency. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self-reliance Wks* 
(Bohn) 1 . 24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. 1864 Maine Law iii. (1876) 71 The doubtful 
virtue of consistency. 

'j* 6 . EccL The state of being a * consistent ’ ; or, 
the company of ‘ consistents ’ : see Consistent. 

1647 FortnCh. Govt. prop. 12 The penitents . .of the fourth 
degree, or ol eo a-verratrec, that is, which were in the con- 
sistency, were suspended from the Lords Supper. 

Consistent (k^nsi-stent), a. and sh. Also 7 
-ant. [ad. L. consistent-em, pr. pple. oi consist ere : 
see Consist : cf, F. consistant^ It. consistentel\ 

A. adj. 

1 1. Standing still or firm ; staying, remaining : 
as opposed to moving or giving way. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions ii. 318 Although the body be 
consistent in one place, yet the soule runneth.. or rather, 
flieth from country to country. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 
13 Transplanted Pines and Firrs..are hardly consistent 
against the.se (iusts. 

1 2. Remaining in the same state or condition ; 
settled, persistent; durable. Obs. 

1647 Cra.shaw Poems 157 Whose full and all-un wrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place ; But every- 
where, and everywhile, Is one cousi.stent solid smile. 1672 
Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend iii. (1881) 129 We run through 
variety of looks, before we come to consistent and settled 
faces. 1684 Contempt. State Man i. vi. 58 A fair Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were a.s consistent and durable as Gold. 

t b. Co7isistent age : the age when growth has 
ceased and before decay begins ; the age of m aturity 
(see Consistence I bh Obs. 

1574 T- N[ewton] tr. Graiarolus Title-p., Such as bee in 
their consistent age, or neere thereunto. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta vii, 137 Very wholsome. .especially for them that be 
past their consistent age. 

+ 3. Consisting in or of, composed of. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i, 31 The first, and second of 
the other fingers . . both their extremities are consistent in 
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heades. s6s4 tr. Scndety^s Cnria PoL xZ 6 An Army con* 1 
sistent of an hundred thousand men. 1671 Grew Amii. 
Piants 1. V, § 17 Ever consistent of more than one. .and for 
the most part of Three Pieces. 

4. Holding together as a coherent material body; 
firm, stiif, solid, cohering. (Now rare or Obs.) 

1647 Cowley Mistress^ xlvi. Coldness. 1650 Bulwer 
Antkropomei. 102 For this cause the Eares were made Car- 
tilagineous and consistent, 1674 Grevv A naL FiMtis, Led. 

I, V. 232 The one upon Fluid, the other upon consistent 
Bodies. 1799 Scotland described led. 2) 16 Either a spungy 
turf, or a black consistent peat-earth. 1836^ Todd CycL 
Anat. I. 61/2 This adipose matter, though fluid, when first 
formed, becomes more consistent and fixed after deposition, 
f 5. Existing together or simultaneously with. 
Obs. rare. 

X649 Selden Laws Eng, n. xv. ('1739) 82 Both the Gustos 
Regni, and Protector, are not suhsistent, but consistent with 
that of a King, because it supposes a King tmder incapacity. 
1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 3x5 So two consistent motions act 
the Soul ; And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 

6 . Agreeing or according in substance or fonn ; 
congruous, compatible. (This and 7 are the usual 
current senses.) 

a. Const, with (also f td). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xv. 257 An habite . . 
not consistent with the words of our Saviour. 1733 Arbuth- 
Rules of Diet 357 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatory Distemper. 1795 Cicely I. 102 Con- 
sistent was it to her character. 1855 IVIacaulay /iisL Eng. 
III. 450 It w.as impudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
1868 Mill Eng-. <§• Irei., The rule of Ireland now rightfully 
belongs to those who, by means consistent with justice, will 
make the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners of it. 

b. absol. of two or more things ; also of a single 
thing: -self-consistent, having its parts or ele- 
ments in agreement. 

1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxL 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
consistent. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fahrick. 1736 
Leoni tr. Albertis Arckii. I. 38a, A solid, regular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and consistent 
when the Parts are not incongruous and disjointed, but are 
disposed in their proper Places. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 178 r 3 An attempt to make contradictions consistent. 
1^x863 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 459 The most con- 
.sistent of all combinations . . great ignorance with great 
arrogance. 1884 tr. Lotzds Meiaph. 240 To ask whether to 
such a conception of it any complete and consistent sense 
could be given. 

fe. Used = Consistently, in consistency. 

*737 Pope Hor. Episi. i. i. 137 Shew me one who has it in 
his pow’r To act consistent with himself an hour. 1730 in 
Picton L'pool Mwiic. i?tf£', (i886) II. xoi They could not, 
consistent with their duty, .discover it to your enemies and 
opponents. 1843 Bischokf Woollen Mann/. II. 357 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the country, the 
mountain sheep are the most numerous. 

7. Of persons or their conduct : Marked by con- 
sistency (see CoFSiSTEircY 5 b); constantly ad- 
hering to the same principles of thought or action. 

1733^ Pope Ep. Cohkam 226 Consistent in our follies and 
our sins, Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 1764 
Reid Inquiry v. § 7. 130 A thorough and consistent sceptic. 
*873 JowE'^ Plato ^ (ed, 2) III. 236 Let us be consistent 
then, and either believe both or neither. 

B. sh. 

■f 1. pi. ? Coexistent things or facts. Obs. rare. 

1651 Reliq. Woiton {1685) 419 Sir Thomas Overbury is 
still where he w^, and as he was. .The Viscount Rochester 
yet no way sjnking in the point of Favor ; which are two 
strange consistents. 

2. Eccl. Hist. One of the fourth or highest 
class of penitents {const stentes) in the Eastern 
Church, who took their station with the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

«i7ix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 77 Con- 
sistents, who by penitential Moan Are ripe for Priestly 
Absolution grown ; Above the Prostrate stand, and join in 
Pray’r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are. [1733 
Chambers Cycl, Supp., Conslstentes^ in church histoiy, 
a kind of penitents who were allowed to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to receive the sacrament, 1885 
Catholic Diet. 651 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens.] 

Consistentl^r (kpnsi*stentli\ adv. [f, prec. -f 
-LY 2.] In a consistent manner, 

1. In accordance or consistency ; compatibly. 

1708 H. Dodwell Mortality Hum. Souls 100 This I . . 

could [not] say, consistently to my own Principles. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. <1841) 82 The true idea of 
right conduct , . is not merely to live consistently, but it 
is to live consistently with nature. 1803 Mar. ^Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 105 He could not, consistently with 
his principles, assist in evading the laws. 1884 Gladstone 
in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Consistently with the aims we 
have in view. 

2. With consistency ; without incongruity. 

1706 Clarke Nat. ^ Rev. Relig. (R.\ This can no way 
be defended consistently, but must of necessity recur to 
downright Atheism. 17x3 Berkeley Hylas ^ Phil. in. 
Wks. I. 327^ To act consistently, you must either admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. X744 [see i]. 1870 Howson Metaph^ 
St. Paulxx. 79 The whole allegory is strictly and consistently 
allegorical. 

3. Uniformly, with persistent uniformity, 

1861 Bright Sp. India 19 Mar., Why was it that the 
originals were so consistently withheld? 

+ GoiLSi*stible, a. Obs. Also -able. [f. Con- 
sist or ad. L. *consistibtlis\ see -ble.] That may 
consist {with something) ; consistent, compatible. 


3?^ Anssv. to Observ. agst. King- 20 Note how consistible 
it is, for the King not to give an Act of Grace but his 
Power, R. Hollingworth Exerc.^ cone. Usurped \ 

Powers 66 §0 alone can I conceive it consistable with that 
[saying] of the prophet. x66o R, Coke justice Find. 30 
How these two are consistible, I do not understand. 

Consisting (kpnsi-stig), ppl. a. [f. Consist 
T hat consists, holds together, agrees, 
etc. : see the verb. Now Obs. or rare as adjective, 
fl. —Consistent 2 b. Obs. 

1633 11 ART A rraignm. Ur. i. 39 The neerer one growes to 
his consisting age, the higher in colour is the urine. 1638 
A. Read Chhmrg. ix. 64 Gentlemen in their consisting age. 

t2. Holding together, cohering; united. 

x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 31 Flame doth not mingle with Flame 
- .but only remaineth contiguous; As it commeth to passe 
betwixt Consisting Bodies. 1658 9 Burton’s Dia 7 y {1B2B) 
III. 9 The armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
true and faithfiil . . they are a consisting body. 

f 3. Accordant, congruous, etc. ; — Consistent 6. 
1700 Dryden Fables Ded. (1721) 14 More than is consist- 
ing with the fortune of a private man. a 17x4 Burnet Own 
TimeivpCS) il. 66 A consisting story . . supported in some 
circumstances by collateral proofs. 1736 W. R. Chetwood ; 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 270 Receiving Visits, .when you are 
from Home, is not consisting with our Spanish Customs. 

Consistorial (kpnsistoe-rial), a. [ad. med.L. 
consistdridl-ist f. cotisistdri-ntn i see -ab. So B'. 
cotisistorial.'] Of or pertaining to a consistory. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop’s consistory. 

€ 1450 Hoijland Howlat 225 The crovss Capone, a clerk 
vnder cleir weidis . . Was ofiiciale . . In caussis consistoriale. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 249 [He] practiced the Civil Law 
in . . the Court of Arches . . Prerogative, and Consistoral of 
the Bishop of London. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has the same Consistorial Audience 
with the Bishop himself that deputes him. 1803 East 
Reports V. 343 The consistorial court of the archdeaconry 
of Wells. 1877 EncycL Brit. VI. 292/2 'I’he consistorial 
courts of the bishops of the Church of England are now but 
* the shadows of great names 

b. In Scotland, ‘applied to the commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in place of the 
bishops’ court ’ (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 1861 ). 

2. Of or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presbyterian. 

1561 Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) L 104 The con- 
sistoriall howse. 1593 Abp. Bancroft Datig. Positions iv. iii. 
140 Here you haue AUobrogicall and Consistoriall stuffe. 
1S7S R. Barclay Apol Quakers u. § 14. 59 Profane Malig- 
nants . . accuse the Holy Consistorial and Presbyterian Go- 
vernment. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1640/4 We shall . . be ever 
ready to maintain Your Majesties undoubted Supremacy 
against all Papal, Con.sistorial, or Democratical pretentions. 
1816 Keatinge Trav, II. 220 The protestants .. have now 
. , a consistorial church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A. H. 
Drysdale Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 4x3 The consistorial or pres- 
byterian form of polity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

xqo^ Land. Gaz. No. 4303/1 The Pope has appointed a 

Consistorial Congregation to meet the 27th Instant. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) 25 The Pope . . ^ave orders to 
Aldobrandin, the consistorial advocate, to finish the process 
. .agai nst Philip. 1877 Encycl. Brit. V 1. 292/2 H is H olin ess 
nominates in secret consistory to all consistorial benefices. 
Hence Consisto-rially adv.^ in consistory. 

1634 Gat AKER Transubst. iio Consistorially to censure 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. 1732 Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. 89 That he might . . send publickly for a 
legate to determine the cause consistorially. 

Consistorian (k^sistoo-rian), a. and sh [ad. 
L. consist dridn-us, f. consistorium \ see -an.] 

A. adj. fl. -*CoNSiSTOEiAL 2 . Ohs. 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Positiofis 111. 16 (L.'l Their own 
seditious and consistorian ways. 1602 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon 275 The Consistorian, Caluinian, Cartwrightian 
puritans rule the rest. 1635 F. White Sabbath Ep. Ded. 
(1636) 2t Their owne consistorian Regiment. 1660 Milton 
Grijpiilis Serm. Wks. (1851) 399 You next fall on the Con- 
sistorian Schismatics ; for so you call Presbyterians. 

f 2. * Consistorial I. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 26 The University of Ox- 
ford [being] freed from Archiepiscopal Visitation . . the 
Wicklivists therein escaped from Consistorian censure. 

B. sb. 

1 1. Occupier of a fixed spot ; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe (1871) 53 The consistorians, or 
settled slanders of Yarmouth. 

'f' 2. A member of the Roman Emperor’s council. 
*609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 422 (R.> The praefect and 
the con.sistorians, were inclosed within the compass of the wals. 

3. A Presbyterian. 

x6o6 Bp. Barlow 607) a iijh, An3>' Clerolaicall 

Consistorien, or Bench-Preshyterian. axtqo ViACvxxAbp. 
Williams n. 197 (D.) Our good King . , would neither 
be for the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 1889 A. H. 
Drysdale HUi. Presbyt. Eng. 5 note. Among the early 
names applied to the risinji Presbyterians were the Discipli- 
narians and the Consistorians. 

Plence f Consisto'rianly adv.^ after the manner 
of a Consistorian, 

1593 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Positions i. vi, 29 Gibson hath 
penned this matter as Consistorianly as Catiline him selfe 
could haue done it. 

+ ConsistO'rical, a. Obs. [f. L. consistdrLum : 
cf. hisiorical.l Of or pertaining to a consistory ; 
consistoriaL 

161X G. H. AntBCoion 9 The very same Consl^oricall 
act, by which the arrest . . and Thuanus his Historic were 


oenstired at Rome. X632 Lithgow Trav. v. 2x9 They aw 
faith-sold for consistoricall lucre. 1762 tr. Brnwhing’s Syst. 
Geog. L 401 [It] has likewise a conslstorical jurisdiction over 
the Protestants and Papists in that city. 

Consistory (k^-nsistsri, k/nsi-stsri). Forms: 
a. 4-7 consistorie, -cistorie, (-sistoire, 
Gower), 6 -systorie, -y(e, 5 - consistory | 0. 4 
constorie, -ry, 5 eonstere, -stery, -stri, 6 -stre, 
-atry, (conystre). [a. ONF, consistorie »= Central 
F. consistoire (Pr. consistori. It. consistorid), ad. L. 
consistorium, f. consistbre'. see Consist 7 ;. and 
-OBY. The original meaning in L. was ‘ standing- 
place’, ‘waiting-room’, whence ‘ meeting-place of 
the emperor’s council, the emperor s cabinet’. The 
original Eng. pronunciation w'as cojtsisto'rie, whence 
co'-nsisiorie, syncopated in M'E. co'nstorie,co'nstrie.’l 

1. Non-ecclesiastical senses. 

•fl. A place where councillors meet, a council- 
chamber. (Almost always as a translation of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and never ap- 
plied to anything English.) Obs. 

ci^zo Semyn Sag. 156 (W.) The seuen wise , , That child 
ladde to consistorie, That is a stede withinne Rome, Ther 
men makes wise dome. 1^82 Wycuf Esther v. i And he 
[the king] sat vp on his see, in the constorie [1388 consistorie, 
Vulg. in consistorio palatii ; 1611 royal house] of the paleis. 
1398 Flokio, Concistorio, a consistorie, or a councell Jiouse. 
1637 Heywood Dial. x. 217, 1 next prepare the Consistorie, 
Whereas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their meet- 
ings. 1736 NuGENT_C?r. Tour, France IV. 241 The hall 
called the great consistory [in Toulouse]. 
fig. a 1533 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. <1845'! 205 If thou wilt 
inquire his counsels, and enter into his consistoiy, thy wit 
will deceive thee. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. ii. 351 My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Consistory, My Oracle, My 
Prophet. 

2. A meeting of councillors, a council : spec. 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poetically of the 
Olympian deities, etc. Obs. exc. Hist, or poet. 

cxyj4 Chaucer Troylus iv. 37 In Consistorie a-mong ]>e 
Grekes soone He. ..sette hym jjere as he was woned to done. 
1503 Hawes Exmnp, ViH. iv. 42 The chaumbre where she 
held her consystory. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm, Aiij, 
This noble Consistory of Senators. 1671 Milton P.R.i. 40 
In mid air To council summons all his mighty peers .. A 
gloomy consistory. 1703 Pope Tkebais 285 At Jove's assent, 
the deities around In solemn state the consistory crown’d, 
X766 H. Walpole Lett, conc.^ Rousseau ii. 148 Your set of 
literary friends . . hold a consistory to consult how to argue 
with a madman. X805 Wordsw. Prelude x. Wks. {1889) 313/1 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met In consistory. x8|^ 
Merivale Rom. Ernp. 11865) 1 . v. 231 Jupiter and Apollo 
. .were recognized in the consistory of the Gallic deities. 

b. Jig. A council ; as the source of decrees 
or determinations, the seat of authority. Obs. 

3387 Trevisa H igden VI. 33 Out of |>e concistorie 

of Goddis ri^twisnesse com a decree, x^z Ord. Crysien 
Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxix. 327 In the consystors’e of the 
blessed trynyte is deterra yned irreuocably that it us behouetk 
all to dye. *6x3 W. Browne Brit, Past. (1772) L 1. i. 21 In 
heaven’s consistory ’twas decreed. a x6$s J. Smith Sei. 
Disc. iv. 324 All the imperate motions of our wills issuing 
forth from the same consistory. 

t 3. A court of judgement ; a tribunal, Obs. 

17x386 CxiAXiCwe. DocioFs T. This false luge,. As he 
was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf his dooraes. 1366 
Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 22 Being come to the consistorie, 
where Appius set in iudgement, Claudius began to tell a 
tale and processe of the cause. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie iii. vii. (Arb.) 166 The graue ludges Areopagites . . m 
their consistorie of lustice. 1683 Baxter Parajfir. N. T. 
Matt. ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their lesser Judicatures ot 
C onsistories came. 

f 4. A court, a company surrounding a throne, 
as Yd heavenly consistory, c. of saints and martyr's. 

c 1440 Capgrave St. Katk. 450 Bryng vs, lorde, to I?! 
hevynly concistory. 13. . Hours Bless, Virgm 93 All the 
heavenly consistorie Thee. -Do worship. 1641 Milton 
Reform, i. (1851) 26 This holy man with all the whole Con- 
sistorie of Saints and Martyrs that liv’d of old. 

A standing-place, a Station. Obs. rare, [So 
L. consistorium.^ 

1392 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 79 The spirits of the 
fire have their mansions under the regions of the moone . • 
their proper consistorie, from whence thej'- cannot start. 

II. Ecclesiastical senses. 

6 . The ecclesiastical senate in which the Pope, 
presiding over the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberates upon the affairs of the church. Also, a 
meeting of this body. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 257 The pope - . He bare it stille in 
his memoire, Till he cam, to the consistoire. 1379 Fenton 
Guicciard. v. (15991 xq 5 Declared by tr.e Pope, with the 
iustxfication of the consistory, Duke of Ronoania. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIH, n. iv. 92 Warranted By a Commission 
from the Consistorie, Yea, the whole Consistorie of Rome. 
X64X Milton Reform. L (1851) 17 The Pope himselfe.. 
performeth all Ecclesiasticall jurisdiction as in Consistory 
amongst his Cardinals. 1710 Steele 7 'atler No. 10 ? 7 I'he 
Pope has lately held two other Consistories, wherein he 
made a Promotion of two Cardinals. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng, IL vil 149 His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the consistory, 1885 Catholic Diet. 
217/1 The ordinary meetings of the consistory, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret ; they are usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by the Pope. Public consistories 
are held from time to time . . in them the resolutions the 
Pope has arrived at in secret consistory are announced. 

7. A bishop’s court for ecclesiastical causes, aud 
offences dealt with by ecclesiastical law ; the 
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diocesan court, held by the chancellor or commis- 
sary of the diocese. 

Formerly a_ court of great importance, having jurisdiction 
in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wills, ^ adminis- 
tration, tithes, gejieral ecclesiastical and moral discipline ; 
now having authority only over ecclesiastics. 

1307 SaL Consistory Crts. in Fol. Songs tCamd.) 159 Ant 
seththe y go coure at constory . . Seththen y pletde at bis- 
shopes plee. c i3;ass Posm on Edw. 11, 200 ibid, 332 If a 
man have a wif, and he ne love hire noht, Bringe hire to 
the constorie..he shal ben to-parted so faire as he wole 
bidde from his wif. 1362 Langland P. PL A. ni. 137 Heo 
bat ben Curset in Constorie counteh hit not at a Russche ; 
For heo Copej> be Comissarie and Cote|> b® Clerkes. 1426 
Audelay Poems 39 Thai to here constri horn to here court 
call. 1503-4 Yatton Church-w. Acc, {Somerset Rec. Soc, 
1890. 127,) For syting of Emot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyfd to y ' Conystre. 1577 Hareison Englarui 11. ix. (1877) 
I. 199. 1591 Lambarde Archeion (1635) ii The Consis- 

torie, hoiden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, for his 
owne Diocesse. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647' 85 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. S. Paul also was 
his ordainer. .His worke was. .to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for cognisance of 
causes criminall. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 191 Tribunals . . 
which in the Phrase of the Canon Law, are called Consis- 
tories. 1875 Stubbs Comf* Hist. III. 346 The archbishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases, .exercised jurisdiction in all 
these matters. 1885 Catholic Diet, ii’jft Before the Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consistory, composed 
of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided over 
by his chancellor. 

b. The place where this court is held. 

1577 Harrison n. ix. (1877I r. 210 The second 

daie . . the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone. 1641 Terjnes de la. 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsell house of Ecclesiasticall 
persons. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 45. 

a. fig. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 99 Brede is at J>e laste Lest 
Crist in constorie acorse ful manye. 1591 Troub. Raigm 
K. John u6ri) 28 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, Searing my inwards with a brand of hate. 1640 Sir 
E. Dering Carmelite (1641) 55, I . . leave you to the consis- 
tory of your own conscience, a 1716 South (J. ), Christ him- 
self, in that great consistory, shall deign to step down from 
his throne. 

8. In the Lutheran Church, a board of clerical 
officers, local, provincial or national, usually ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and charged with the 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ecclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 
states. 

The name was retained from the bishop’s consistory of pre- 
reformation times, of which this board retained more or lep 
of the functions. The first consist orinm was formed in 
Saxony in 1542; they were established in Protestant Ger- 
many generally in 1587. 

1698 T. Crull Muscovy 88 The Ecclesiastical Government 
is . . administred by a Consistory and a Superintendent. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Rel. Knowl. II. 1217 When a con- 
sistonal constitution was established, the consistory stepped 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop [in Germany]. 

9 . In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyteiian 
polity, a court of presbyters ; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Reformed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk- session in Scotland; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in the ecclesiastical discussions and 
changes of the 16th and 17 th centuries. 

/1 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected, a i6oo 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xxiil. § ii If one convented before 
their consistorie.*;, when he standeth to make his answer, etc. 
169a Quick Synodicon p. xxx- {Discipl. Reformed Ch. 
France ch. v. The Consistory Canon ii, In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in all other Church-Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
right to be Presidents. Ibid. p. xxxvii. {Colloquies Canon 
iv. As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 
quies, so are Colloimies unto the authority of Provincial 
Synods, a 1693 Abp. Sancroft Serm. 18 (L. >, I left thee ; thee, 
a single person ; not a consistory of presbyters, or a bench 
of elders. 1839 James Louis XIV, VI. 68 The consistory 
and synods were restricted in their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 105 The consis- 
tory, composed mainly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear. 

10. (in senses 6-9.) 

1526-7 Yatton Churck‘W. Acc. {Somerset Rec. Soc. 1890, 
127), For withdrawyng y8 constre cowrte. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 5762 Officiahs, with thare Constry [?/. r. consis- 
torie] Clerkis. 1561 Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) I. 
78 Thei summond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
consistorie hows. 1768 Blackstone Co7wn. 1 1 1 . 64 The con- 
sistory court of everj*^ diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals for the trial of. . ecclesiastical causes. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. vi. fL.l, The Archidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. ii. 123 The small iniquities of the consistory 
courts had shaken the popular faith. 

fConsisture. Obs. [irreg. f. Consist : see 
-ure] «= Consistence. 

1776 ed. of Evelyn's Sylva 490 Trees proof against wea- 
pons, .being of a consisture so hard. 

1 0 oasi*tion. Ohs. — ^ [ad. L. mnsUiSn-em a 
sowing, n. of action f. conserere to sow.J 
1656 Blount Glossvgr., Consitio^iy & setting or planting. 


1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (lyis) 553 So far as it rather 
implies avm4>vf.0Lv, or a certain concretion and consition of 
more in one. 1692 Coles, Consition^ a planting together. 
Hence in some later Diets. 

f ConsM'te, v. Obs. [f. Con- + skzte (ON. sb/la, 
OE. sc/tan) : formed to represent F. conchieri—V.. 
concaedre.] To befoul with ordure. Also absoL 
1653 Virt.q\}HKKr Rahelais n.xix, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 Motteux ibid. v. 

ii. (1737) 7 [They] have . . bewray'd, and conskited the 
whole Island. 1739 Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 
182 Here each conskites, if Nature so dispose. 

Consobri'nal, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. consobrln-us 
cousin + -AL,] Having the relationship of cousin. 

1850 J. Hannay S. Fotitenoy iv, vii, Two avuncular baro- 
nets, a consobrinal lord. 

t Consobrine. Obs.—^ [a. OF. camobrm, ad. L. 
consdbrmus.l ‘ A sister’s son’ (Cockeram 1623). 
t Conso'cial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. comoci-us 
united in companionship (f. con- together + socius 
companion) -f -al ] Congenial. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 212 Suaveolent odours are 
consocial to the spirits. 1748 A. Hill Let. to Mallet Wks. 
1753 II. 334, 1 have found him full of a consocial sense, that 
suits me but too naturally. Ibid, II. 12. 

GousO'Ciate, cl. and sb. [ad. L. consocidUus, 
pa, pple. of consocidre to associate together, join in 
fellowship (see next) ; cf. consocius fellow.] 

A. adj. Associated together ; united in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In early use as fa. pple. 
« CONSOCIATED. 

1471 Ripley Comp.Alch. x.in Ashm. (i6s2> 179 To Angells 
consociate. 1577 Test, 12 Patriarchs (1604I 98 Heart and 
outward profe.ssion must be consociate. i66i R. L’Estrange 
Relaps'd Apostate (ed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
Brethren. 1843 Ne7v Age 1 Nov. 116 The consociate family 
life. 1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes 145 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are. 

B. sh. One associated with another ; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 

1579 Vyrn’toviGuicciard. xi.fisgg) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate. a *637 Hayward i J. ), Part- 
ridge and Stanhope were . . consodates in the conspiracy of 
Somerset. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 435 A constrayned con- 
sociat to their companeon^. 1855 Bailey Mystic 39 Con- 
sociate of divinity. 1880 Gordon Chron. Keith 172 There 
is naught to register about its consociates. 

Consociate (kpnsd‘u-Ji|<fitb consocidt- 

ppLstem of consocidre to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f. con- together + socidre to associate, f. socius 
sharing, partaking, in partnership, fellow.] 

1 . trans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, etc. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 80 That bande . . that doeth 
consociate and ioype in nature, the parentes towarde their 
children, c 1630 Kisdon Surv. Devon § 22 (1810) 30 Colly 
consociateth its waters with Axe. 1658 Ussher Ann. vi. 
210 Other Kings . . had consociated their Fleets with Auto- 
phradates, 1715 Bentley Serm. x. 346 They have conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. 
xxx. 243 In Connecticut . . the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then . . consociated with the legislature. 18^ H. F. Wood 
Englishm. Rue Cain vi. 83 It was not anything consociated 
with either frost or snow, 

b. Spec, of Congregational churches in New 
England. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I, 270 There are few congrega- 
tional churches that are consociated on the above principles. 

2 . intr. To associate together, enter into as- 
sociation, fellowship, partnership, imion ; spec, in 
New England, to join in a consociation of churches. 

1638 Jackson Creed ix. xvii. Wks. VIII. 287 Between the 
parties^ consociating. 1654 Trapp Comm. Psalms ii, 2 They 
consociate.. to fight against his annoynted. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. vii. 235 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. i8oi Ann. Reg. 1800 Pref. 4 
May all civilized nations consociate and co-operate for the 
general good, 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. [1858) 321 
Lodgers . . consociating together in pairs. 

3 . To associate or keep company with. 

1656 H. More Antid. Aih, in. xiii. (1712) 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spirit of Antichrist. 

Hence Conso’ciated Oonso'ciating///. 
a. and vbl. sb. 

1616 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (i6s^V *75 The Hebrew 
word signifieth conjoining or consociating. 1669 Baxter 
Power 4* Ch. Past. ti. xxix. (1671) 32 The Concordant 
determination of Consociated Churches. 1828 E. Irving 
Last Days 180 The covenant of wedlock, under whose 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising generation doth grow. 

Consoexatiou (k/ns<?u:Ji,Fi-j5n, -siiJ>-/an). [ad- 
L. consocidtidn-emf f. consocidre to Consociate.] 

1 , The action or fact of associating together; 
union in fellowship ; combination. 

*593 Bilson Gord. Christ's Ch. m Wee must finde that 
consociation in the Gospell. *603 Harsnet Pop. Impost.^ 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse were met together in Pil- 
grimage it was much wondered at . .what that Consociation 
meant. *656 H, More Antid, Ath. in. xiii. (i7i2> 126 Such 
Examples of the consociation of good spirits being very 
scarce. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. II. 224 The consocia- 
tion oftrib<s for plunder or defence. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. HI. iv, m. § 100. 192 The consociation of male and 
female is the first species of ‘comsent*. *842 Miall Hon- 
con/. II. 81 Truth has never been found to make head in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries. 


COWSOLABIiE. 

b. of thing*’. 

*645 Rutherford Trynlt^ Tri. Faith (1845^ joB See a wise 
consociation of many acts of providence. 1649 J er. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. n. x. § 7, 134 A consociation of many the worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty of. 

2 . Fellowship, companionship, close or familiar 
association {with any one), b. Also of things. 

*609 Bible (Doiiay) Wisd. viii. 3 She glorifieth her ncSiilitie 
having consociapon with God. 1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. 
(1837) I. 24 This do(:trine .. is altogether simple, and in- 
capable of any commixture or consociation with any other 
*738 Warburton Div. Legai. I. 378 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindred Elements. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. 
Char. iv. no Experience has told us that our term of years 
is extended by a consociation with children. 

t 3 . An alliance or confederation. Obs. 

*603 Harsnet Impost. 13 There was a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priests Devill-conjurers and 4 Discoverers or 
Seers.^ *667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Traits. 1 1, 414 To 
enter into a consociation with Germany, Bohemia, Hungary'-, 
etc. 1685 Stillingfl. Oidg. Brit. iv. 210 They did avoid 
all Clubs called there Consociations. 

4 . Eccl. A confederation of Christian chuTches 
or religious societies, f b. spec. Applied by the 
English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Presbyterian basis, e. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency, d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
from and representing the Congregational churches 
of a district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 

*647 Fo7‘m Ch. Govt, xxxvi, A more strait and more firme 
consociation may be entred into. 1676 Allen Address 
Nonconf. 204 One principal end of Church Consociation , . 
is,^ that the better might help the worse, and the strong 
bring forward the weak. 

b. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ' Answ. § 17 (1653^ 70 The Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Churches into a Provincial! or 
Nationall Synode for the right ordering of them. 1646 S. 
Bolton Arraipim. Err. 266 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a Consociation of Churches. 1681 Whole Duty 
Nations As the Christians . . went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

C. 1644 J. Cotton Keys Kingd. Heaven 57 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches. 
1702 C, Mather Magn. Ckr. v. m. 118521 301 Consociation 
of churches is their mutual and solemn agreement to exer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them- 
selves. *735 B. Coleman Let. in E. Turrell Life (Boston), 
The con-sociation of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme, .without which we must be In- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. L 223 
There ought _ to be a consociation of churches. 1797 B. 
Trumbull Hist. Connecticut i. xix. 1 . 488 There were, .five 
consociations and the same number of associations in the 
colony. 

d. 1818 L. Willson (title). Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings in the Congregational Church and Society in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and. .Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham County, in February, 1817. 1857 

Annals Amer. Pulpit L368 He was arraigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. 

Hence Co3isocia’tioii,al a:., of or pertaining to 
consociation; CoxLSocia’tiouism, the principle or 
practice of the consociation of churches. 

*884 G. Huntington in Chicago Advance 11 Dec., They 
now sought a middle way between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. That middle way was Consociationism. 

t CoilSO*ciator. Obs. [agent-n. in L. form 
from consocidre to Consociate.] One who coa- 
sociates ; a partner. 

1646 Gauls Cases Consc. 68 One name of Witches is to be 
called Joyners or Consociators. 

t Consocrety. Obs. [f, L. cozisodus com- 
panion, partner (f. con- together -t socius fellow j 
companion): cf. Society.] Society together, 
fellowship. 

1624 Heywood Gunafk. i. 41 Others imagine, that she had 
mutual consocietie with Glaucus. Ibid. ■sun. 385 0 those 
soft fifteene yeeres, so sweetly past Which thou Calenus 
with Sulpitia hast In Jugall consocietie. Ibid. 432 We Cali- 
donians desire consocietie with our equals in birth. 
Consol (kpns^?i). Pi. consols. In //. An ab- 
breviation of Consolidated Annuities, i. e. the 
government securities of Great Britain : see Con- 
solidated b. (The singular is used only attribu- 
tively and in combination.) 

1770 Placid Man 1 . 115 Her head was as full with wealth, 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews. 1770 Genii, 
Mag. XL. 592 Prices of Stocks Dec. 3. . 3 per Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 86S. 1783 Ibid. LIII. i. 544 In the 3 

per Cent. Consols. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (ed. 7] 340 Till 
with a pun old Caleb crown'd the whole, ‘ Consols, and not 
philosophy, console ’. *826 Disraeli V’v. Grey iv. i. 140 

There is nothing like a fall in Consols to bring the blood of 
our good people of England into cool order. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 38 The inscription of one's name for Consols 
in the books of the Bank of England. 1871 Earle PhiloL 
Eng. Tongue ti88o) § 371. 

attrib. and Comb,, as consol-holder, consol market. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 5/1 An idea in the Consol 
market. *888 Spectator i Dec. 1672 The Consol-holder is 
not a criminal, but only the owner of land. 

Consol (in Organ-building) : see Console sb. 
ConsolaMe (k/ns<?u'lab’l), a. [f. Console v. 
•f-ABi.E: cf. L. consoldbil-is, mod.F. consolable-l 
That can be consoled or comforted. 


COHSOLATB. 


CONSOLIDATE. 


S721 in BAii-Ey. S755 in Johnson. *839 Tennyson Idylls , 
Vimm 705 A long, long weeping, not consolable. Aloa, He 
is not easily consolable for his loss. 

Hence Coaso*laMeness, 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

t Consolalse (k^'nsrlO.A'), ppt a. Ohs, [ad. L. 
£onsdidt-us^ pa. pple. of consolart to console. (The 
pple. occurs in a pass, sense in later L.)] 

i. Consoled, comforted. In early use as ^ pple, 
S47S Caxton yason 26 b, In his vaillyance they were re- 
conforted, and in his good fortune consolate. 1635 Quarles 
EmM. V, XV. 303 He comes to make thee consolate. 1773 J. 
Ross Fratricide {MSd) vi. 491 Now consolate and pleas’d 
with having paid Nocturnal Orisons to Heaven. 1818 T. 

L. Peacock Nighim, Abbey 4 One morning . he woke and 
found his lady dead’, and remained a very consolate widower 
[With humorous reference to disconsolate\. 

t2. loosely. Consolatory, bringing consolation. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa {jZxx) VIL 40 Both my love and 
my gratitude would niake^a visit, .from my dear Miss Howe 
the most consolate thing in the world to me. 

t Consolate (kp'iis<ykh\ v. Ohs, [f. L. €on- 
sdlat- ppl. stem qI consolart to Console. Its 
pa. pple. in early use was consolale.J Console. 

1475 [see prec.3. 1^8 Hall Chron, (1809) 391 As one that 
came frendelie to visite and consolate her. Ibid, 495 When 
he had thus prudently consolate and appeased the myndes 
of hys men. 1601 Shaks. Alls Well in. ii. 131. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 66 With this letter the 
king became somewhat consolated. 1656 Earl Monm. Advi. 
fr. P amass. 190 Using your endeavours to consolate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide {MS,) vi. 720 To share. . 
your Joys, Or consolate your Griefs. 

Hence Comsolating ppl. a. 

?i6so Don Bellianis 176 The consolating words of his 
Damsels. 

Consolation (kpns^^i-Jsn). fa. T. consolation 
(12th c. in Littre),ad. L. consdldtion-em consoling, 
comfort, n. of action from consolart to Console.] 

1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfort- 
ing; the state of being consoled; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. 

CX374 Chaucer Troy Ins i. 708 Men seyn, to wrecche is 
consolacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 1483 
Caxton Paris <§• V. <1868) 23, I had hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 1333 Coverdale Philem. 7 Create 
ioye and consolacion haue 1 in thy loue. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
^ Cl I. ii. 174 This greefe is crown’d with Consolation. 
1671 AIilton Samson 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above. 1726 W. R. Chetwood Adv. 
Capi.R.Boyleixo All the Advice we gave him brought 
him no Consolation. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
The earliest Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in their journey a new star was created. 

2. (with//.) An act or instance of consolation; 
a person or thing that affords consolation ; a con- 
soling fact or circumstance. 

rx4oo Beryn 1102 The wich seyd shortly, for a molesta- 
cioune Ther was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1326 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 13 b, Innumerable moo 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs.^ 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. xii. 49s Against such cruelties With inward con- 
solations recompen<rt. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 266 
One misfortune frequently becomes a consolation for an- 
other. i87§ Jowett Plato (ed. 21 I- 418 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality. 

3. In some card games, as ombre, quadrille, 
etc. : see qiiots. 

The word occurs in Le Jeude VH ombre, Paris 1709, p. 126. 
x^pZAcad. 0/ Play 46 The Consolation is two Counters, 
which are paid to him or them that stand the Game if they 
win, or is paid by them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill.^ X779 Hoyle’s Carnes JmJ>r. 114 {Quadrtlle\ Con- 
solation, is a Claim, which is always paid by those who 
lose to those who win ; whether by Codill or Remise. 1878 
H. H. Gibbs Ombre 40 Consolation, the payment for the 
game, made by the Ombre when he lost, to the other 
players. 

b. Consolation race, match, etc. : one open only 
to those competitors who have been unsuccessful 
in the preceding * events \ So consolation stakes. 

x866 Quid A Chandos I. 70 He is the most wretched ani- 
mal. .he could not win in a consolation scramble. 

t Consolative, Ohs. rare. [a. OF, con- 
solatif,-ive, ad. hxt 1^. consoldtw-us (Isidore), f* 
ppl. stem : see -IVE.] Consolatory, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, 11. (W. de W. 1495) 232 a/2 Thou 
sholdest . . haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. X655 
tr. Francion x6 All the consolative Arguments his invention 
could -suggest. 

t Consola'tor, Ohs, [a. L. consdldtor, agent-n, 
f. consolart to Console. Cf. F, consolateur {/.CCaq,, 
in Littrei.] = Consoler. 

«i54o Barnes Wks. 293 (R.) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. 1613-31 Primer our Lady O ThOu 
consolator best, Of the soule the sweete.st guest. 1701 W. 
Nichols Co7isolat. Parents 112 There is a Crowd of Con- 
solators standing .still about them. 1765 Johnson Note on 
Tempest 11. i. 12 In some of the Protestant churches there 
is a kind of officers termed consolators for the sick. 

Consolatorily, [f. as next-t-LY^.] In 

a consolatoiy way. 

1836 Landor Peric. <5* A y/. Ixxviii, I cast down my eyes, 
and said consolatorily, ‘ It is difficult etc. 

€onso latoriness. [f. next + -ness.] Con- 
solatory quality ; ‘ aptness to give comfort 
*730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Consolatory (k/ffls^^-latsri), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
consoldtorPus, f. consolator x see above and -ory.] 
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A. adj. Tending, fitted, or designed to console ; 
bringing consolation. 

1430 tr. T. d Kempis in. xxi. (1890) 88 If jjis l37ve be 
onerouse and bevy, yette. .hit is. .muche more consolatoiy 
i>en hit was surntyme in the olde lawe, 1580 T. Hide {title) 

A Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrows ni. § 54. 284 Oft were the Disciples . . 
comforted by Christs presence and consolatoiy speeches. 
*763 Johnson Let. to Miss Porter xss Apr. in Boswell, 

I know not what to say to you condolent or consolatory. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq.l, iii. 93 This is to me a 
very acceptable and consolatory view of the subject. 1866 
Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dan. 1. 7 We shall go back to town 
on Friday . . said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory tone. 

t B. sh. * A speech or writing containing topicks 
of comfort * (J.). Ohs. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 3 . 171 [To] have the advan- 
tage of her eare to convey his Consolatorxes, Suasories, etc. 
1671 Milton Samson 657 Consolatories writ With studied 
argument, and much persuasion sought. 

t Conso’latrice. Ohs. rare. [a. F, consolatrice, 
fern, of consolaietir : see -trice.] = next. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. u. xlix, 33 Oure moste Consolatrice, 
that moste blessyd virgyn our Lady. j 

Consolatrix (k^nsiS'l^i-triks). rare. [a. (med.) j 
L. consolatrix, fern, of consolator : cf. administra- 
trix, and see -trtx.] A female consoler. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 16 Venus was the Consolatrix of 
amorous paynes. 1862 Mrs. Olifhant Salem Chapel xxyi, 
When he went back, Love, the consolatrix, met him again. 

Consolde, OE. form of Consodnd, comfrey. 
Console (kp'nsi 7 ul),jA Arch,, etc. Also consol, 
[a. F. console (i 6 th c.) ; Littre suggests that it is 
abbreviated from consolider to Consolidate.] 

1. Arch, A variety of the bracket or corbel ; ap- 
plied more particularly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or face, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll-shaped figure or foliage (usually an ogee 
curve terminating in a volute above and below), 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet ; fixed upright 
against a wall or other surface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure carved in relief on a keystone, etc., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 

1706 Phillips, Console {Fr. in Masonry), a kind of Bracket 
or Shouldering-piece that juts out, and serves to support a 
Cornice, or to bear up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornaments of the like Nature. 1754 Bp. Pococke Trav, 
(1889) II. 139 The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesans. 1835 Bbckford Alcobaca <5- B. in Miss 
Yonge Cameos {xZtj) \l. xvf. X59 The graceful arching of 
the roof, unsupf^rted by console or column, c 1836 A rckit, 
Publ, Soc. Diet. s.v. Bracket, The difference between a 
block, a cantilever,^ a console, a modillion, a mutule, and a 
tassel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the bracket or corbel is employed. Ibid,, 
Co7isole. .an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carrying anything. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xv. § X24 (1875) 35“ The 
bust that stands on the console. 

b. The * carrier* of a breech-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the breech- 
screw when withdrawn preparatory to loading. 

1882 Notes on Constr. 0/ Ordnance (U. S.) No. x. 20 July 
X If [the gas] meets with an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hinge that unites 
it to the gun. 1890 Engineering 31 Jan. XLIX. 109/3. 

C. Used in U.S. for a bracket on a wall for 
supporting machinery, and the like. 

Short for cottsole-f able {see 7 /). 

1840 L. S. Costello Summer among Bocages I, 376 A 
fine bed and marble-topped console. 1836 Lever Martins 
of Cro' M. 2 Inlaid consoles and costly tables of ‘ Marque- 
terie ’. 

3. A case or frame enclosing the claviers, draw- 
knobs, etc., of an organ ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with electric 
action. 

[Originally bracketed out from the body of the organ, like 
the keyboard of a cottage piano.] 

1881 C. A. Edwards 67 The term consol, or the 

French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw-knobs, etc., when set up separately at a dis- 
tance from the body of the instrument , .or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. xZ&^ Pingineer Aug. 
156/1 The console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at Westminster Abbey]. 1891 Discovery 1 Feb. 6 
This cable terminates, .on the organist’s key desk or ‘con- 
sole as it is called. From this ‘ console ’ the current passes 
. .to the various sounding parts of the instrument. 

4. Comb. Console-table, a table supported by a 
fixed bracket against a wall ; also, a movable side- 
table supported by consoles; console-mirror, a 
mirror fixed to the wall supported on a console. 

1813 Examvter x Feb. 71/2 Sofas, fauteuils, console- 
tables. 1863 J. Brown Horse Subs. (1882) 166 She caught 
sight of her own face in a console mirror. 1874 Co7ttemp. 
Eev. Oct. 759 For chimney pieces or console tables such a 
mode of treatment may be legitimate. 1888 Sale «§• Exek. 
13 Sept. 5/2 A fine old gilt console table with marble top 
. .with splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft. 

Console (k^ns^j-l), v. [a. F. console-r ( 15 th c. 
in Littre) ( = Sp. consolar, Vi. consolare), ad. L. 
consoldre, collateral form of consolart, f. con- 4* 
soldri to solace, soothe. A late word which has 
taken the place of the earlier Consolate.] 


irans. To comfort in mental distress or depres- 
sion; to alleviate the sorrow of (any one); to 
free from the sense of mise^ * (J.). 

1693 Dryden ytivenal x. Till I, thy consul sole, con- 
sol’d thy doom, *742 Pope Dune. iv. 542 Others the Syren 
Sisters warble round, And empty heads console with empty 
sound. 1761 J. Dewes in Mrs. Delany’s Corr, 8 July, I am 
but poorly qualified at present to console you upon the great 
loss you have sustained. ^94 Hurd Life Warhurton in 
W.’s Wks. {1811) 1. 23 ;Mr. Poiie .. consoled himself and his 
friend with this sarca.stic reflexion. 1871 R. F. Weymouth 
Eupk, 8 Euphues seeks to console Eubulus on the death of 
his daughter. 

absol. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unh. i. 820 Earth can con- 
sole. Heaven can torment no more. 

Cousolemeilt (kjpnsJwlment). [£. prec. -f- 
-MENT.] Consoling, consolation. 

^ X797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 72 Her sooth- 
ings and consolements. 

Cosisoler (kpnsffu-lsj). [fi CONSOLE 
One who consoles ; = the earlier Consolator. 

174* Richardson Pamela II. 213 Not a Person in it, but 
turned, .her Consoler. 1746 Melmoth Plmy vni. xix. (R.), 

I have recourse to my books, as to the sovereign consolers 
of my sorrows. 1847 Longf. Ev, 11. v,^ Death, the consoler, 
18S1 Miss BRADDON.kjr/> 5 :. II. 113 Playing the unaccustomed 
part of consoler. 

f Couso'lidy V, Ohs. [a. F, consolide-r ( 1 4th c,), 
ad. L. consoliddrel\ ^ Consolidate. 

1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 29/1 The holy ghoost. .affermeth 
and consolideth softe thyi^es by the gefte of strengthe. 
1341 R. Copland Gnydods Quest. Cirurg., In consolydynge 
the woundes and redusynge the lyppes. — Formul. T ij, 
It., engendreth flesshe and consolydeth. 

f Coixsolid, Ohs. rare— [f. Con- + Solid, 
after consolidate, etc.] Solid, compact. 

1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consoHd 
barke. 

11 ConsoTida, f Consolyde : Consodnd. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. x. vi, Flowres, lylyes, rooses, 
margarytes, and consolydes. 

*b GonsO'lidsmt, a. and sb. Ohs. [a, F, con- 
solidant a. and sb., properly pr. pple. of consolid* 
er, ad. L. consoliddre to Consolidate.] 

A. adj. That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, etc.) 

*755 Johnson, ConsoUdani adj., that which has the quality 
of uniting wounds. So *773 in Ash, 1828 in Webster, and 
in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, etc. 

*661 Ixtv'E.VL Hist Anim. Min. 375 The ulcers of the 
spleen . .are cured, by expurgation, abstention, and consolid- 
ants. 1696 Phillips, Consolidants. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
1773 Ash, Consolidattt, a remedy to close up and heal wounds. 
1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Consolidate (ki?nSf?*lid/t),///. a. [ad. 'h.con^ 
soliddt-us, pa. pple. of consoliddre : see next. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated.'] « Con- 
solidated. 

! a. 2 .spa.pple. (Now chiefly 

XS31 Elyot6*(W. hi. xxvi, Experience, .whereby knowledge 
is ratified and (as I mought saye) consolidate. 1340 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 25 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vnited, and vested.. in the Kinges moste royall 
persone. 1553 Eden Decades 211 A wateryshe nuryshement 
not well consolidate. 1642-7 H. More Poems x^x She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbs which earst did feebly 
bend, c 1674 Scot Grievances under Lauderdale 25 To be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 1842 Tennyson Two 
V oices 366 Tho’ all experience past became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 1873 Mrs. H. King Disciples Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate. 

+ b. as adj. Ohs. rare. 

1638 Gen. Demands cone. Covenant 7 Not any more as 
divided members, but as one consolidate lump. 

Consolidate (kpnsfi’lid^it),z^. [f. L. consoHddt- 
ppl. stem of consoliddre, f. con- + soliddre to make 
firm or solid, f. solid-us Solid.] 

1. trans. To make solid ; to form into a solid 
or compact mass ; to solidify. 

1633 H. CoGAN Diod, Sic. 2 The humor which is consoli- 
dated in the day by the power of the sun. 1700 Astry tr. 
Saavedra- Faxardo II. 236 Melted Metals .. afterwards 
consolidated. 1759 Duhamels Hush. 1. xiii. (1762) 64 The 
former . .consolidate the ground. 1883 Sir N. Lindley in 
Law Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 4 Iffie metalling of the roads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. To make firm or strong ; to strengthen (now 
chiefly power, established systems, and the like). 

C1S40 in Vicary’s Anat (1888) App. ix. 223 The which 
[plaster] doith both coasolidate and comforte the membre. 
X639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvi. 33 A vertuous woema.n doth 
Consolidate Her husband. X754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) II. iv. 69 My forgiveness ..would consolidate his 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Grandison. 1759 Symmeh in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 477 IV. 413 The late Successes, .by 
Sea and Land . . have consolidated the power of the Minister. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 191 To aim rather at consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (xZB6\&2 The English way of narrowing 
the mind and consolidating the social order. 

3. To combine compactly into one mass, body, 
or connected whole (territories, estates, companies, 
administrations, commercial concerns, and the like ; 
rarely, things material), spec, b. To unite two 
parishes, benefices, or offices; c. To unite the 
property and superiority, or the property and oc- 
cupancy of land in the same person. 


COMSO'LIBATEB. 


COlfSOK-jOTCE, 


Egis-a 3 Hen. VI c. 17 § 14 To annexe, appropre, 
tinitye, and consolidate the forseid Chnrche, Parsonage and 
Glebe-landes. 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardeus ^,ed. 4) 
60 When two Churches are consolidated, the Rates . . are 
still' to be separate as before. 1786 W. Thomson Wettson-'s 
Pkiiip III, VI. {1839) 365 The duke of Feria. .consolidated 
the territories of both branches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mighty empire. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. *5* Aril. IX When the iron is required to be doubled, or 
two or more pieces consolidated. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V . 201 The legal existence of a woman .. during her marriage 
. . is incorporated or consolidated into that of her husband. 
i8di W. Bell Did Law Scot. 222 The proprietor must . . 
consolidate the two estates of property and superiority. 

Daily Hews ix Feb., The telegraphs have not only 
been transferred, but consolidated, 

’f 4 :. spc. To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts in a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 
together, and so to heal. Oh* 

1563 T. Gale ii, 48 To make fiesbe growe in 

womides and to consolidate and heale them. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts iiDjil 148 The Brains of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a mans broken bones . . doth consolidate and 
joyn them together again. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 
364 Endeavouring to stop the effusion of blood, and consoli- 
date the ves.sels. ^£1788 Pott Chirurg. Whs, 11 . 46 Con- 
solidating the parts supposed to be broken or torn, 
f b. absol. Oh. 

1636 Ridgley Pract Physick 39 We must consolidate 
with Syrup of Comfrey, Ihid. 72 Congelation requires 
Dissolvers ; Ruptures, means that con.solidate. 

5 . To unite or combine in one comprehensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
bearing upon the same subject). 

1817 Pari, Debates 778 A bill to amend and consolidate 
the different acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1858 L. Bucher in PhiloL Soc. Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum up in one statute the enactments of many 
others. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. 11 . i. no Employed in 
editing and consolidating the Scottish Acts. 

6. To unite (several items of revenue) into one 
fund, applicable to certain purposes collectively ; 
to combine a number of claims on the public ex- 
chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

*753 [see Consolidated b]. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob 

Arcot's DrjJi'r Wks. IVi 250 It is probably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not express 
what the amount of the sum consolidated was. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s.v. F'undsiCLi)^ It consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and duties which were in that year consolidated. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation ii. v, (1852) 237 The customs duties 
were again consolidated in 1825 by the act 6 Geo. IV, 

C^. III. 

7 . inlr. (for rej!.). a. To become solid or firm, 
b. To combine or unite solidly or compactly, 
f c. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture [obs.). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 785 Hurts and ulcers of the head re- 
quire it not. .drj’nes.s maketh them more apt to consolidate. 
1654 H. L*Estrange Ckas. /(1655) i Those tender limbs 
began to consolidate and knit together. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. n. xxiii. (ed. 3I 166 They unite, they consolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s..v., 
Surgeons., say. The Parts begin to consolidate, i. e, to joyn 
together in one Piece, 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) 121 
These .small weights have no effect at all until they con- 
solidate, and by their number grow into a great one. 1885 
Lyetls Blem. Geol. xxix. 470 It being assumed that co- 
lumnar trap has consolidated from a fluid state. 

Consolidated (k^nsp-lid^^ted), ppl, a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Made solid, firm, or compact j solidi- 
fied ; combined, unified. 

a 1850 Calhoun Whs. (1874) II. 387 All consolidated go- 
vernments, — governments in which a single power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic, 1839 Gray Less, in Boi. 
47 These consolidated plants are evidently adapted and 
designed for very dry regions. ^ 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc, 
(ed. 6) 1 . xii. 386 A mass of partially consolidated mud. 

b. esp. of sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 
Consolidated annuities', the Government securities of Great 
Britain, including a large x>art of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a great variety of public securities, 
which were consolidated in 1751 (25 Geo. II. c. 27) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. (In x88g, the 
interest was reduced to 22 per cent., and is to be further re- 
duced in 1903 to 2b) See also the abbreviated form Con- 
sol(s. Consolidated Fuftdl the united product of various 
taxes and other branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national debt, the 
grants to the Royal Family, the Civil List, and other 
chpges not dependent upon, annual vote in Parliament, are 
paid, 

17S3 Bank of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Jan., A list of the pro- 
prietors in the_ capital or joint stock of 3 per cent, con- 
solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (25 Geo. 
II). 1760-1 Act. I Geo. ///, c. 7 Joint stock of three pounds 
per centum annuities consolidated at the Bank of England. 
lySs Burke Sp. Nabob Arcofs Debts Wks. IV. 240 The 
right^ honourable gentleman leads to battle his last grand 
division, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1786-7 Act 27 
Geo. HI, c. 13 § 55 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities. Ibid. c. 47 Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be called the Consolidated Fund. 1796 Cnt. Rumford 
in P/iil. Trans, LXXXVII. 215 To accept of one thousand 
pounds stock, In the three per cent, consolidated public 
funds of this country. 1818 Farl. Debates 1421 These grants 
should be charged on the hereditary revenue of the crown, 
instead of the consolidated fund. 18^ Daily Nems 14 Feb., 
The portions of the Roman Consolidated Debt which had 
. .fallen to the charge of Italy. 1873 J evons Money 
249 A certificate of consolidated stock entitles the holder to 
an annuity. 

CoiLSO'Iidating, vhl. sh [fi Coksqlibate v. 
4- -MG b] C onsolidation. 
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1661 Bramhall "fust Find, il 22 For the speedy knitting 
together and consolidating of that broken bone. 1712 Pri- 
dkaux Direct. Ck.-mardens (ed. 4) 63 The consolidating of 
two Parishes. 

Consoiidating, ///. P- as prec. + 

That consolidates ; uniting ; healing wounds. 

1707 Vulpone 22 The Peace of both Nations is in Danger 
by this Consolidating Union. 1723 Bradley F'am. Diet. 
II. s. V. Spider J The Web of the bpider is vulnerary, astnn- 
gent and consolidating. 

Consolidation (k^spdid^i'Jbn). ^ [ad. h. 
soliddtibn-em^ n. of action f. consohddre to CoK- 
solidate: cf. F. consolidation (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The action, of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass ; solidification. 

1603 Holland PluiarcEs Mor. 1346 Those temperatures, 
heats, tinctures, and consolidations uf I may so say) which 
have beene talked of. 1695 Woodward Dai. Hist. Earth 
(J.l, The consolidation of the marble, and of the stone, did 
not fall out at random. 1848 Carpenter >4 «z>/z. Pkys. 29 
Formed simply by the consolidation of fibrin. 1871 Tyn- 
dall Fragtn. Sc. (ed. 6) ix. 303 Think of the ages which the 
molten earth required for its consolidation. 

2 . fg. A making firm or strong ; confirmation, 

1611 CoTGR., Cojisolidation, a consolidation, a strengthen- 
ing, sound-making. ££1643 Ld. Herbert Hen. VJI! (1683) 
II He first offered a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
consolidation thereof, his Daughter Margaret. 1787 Jrnl. 
Convention 368 in Story Comm. Const. U.S.l. 256 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union, 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India H. 588 The pros- 
perity and consolidation of the British Empire in India. 
1867 Freeman Conq. (1876) 1 . iv. 231 A time of com- 

arative peace, which he devoted to the consolidation of 
is power. 

3 . Combination into a compact mass, single 
body, or coherent whole ; combination, unification. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig.Man. i. ii. 45 The union and con- 
solidation of the vegetable juice to the divers parts of the 
individual. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxiii. (R.), herein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
I. 305 Are we to infer that no consolidation of the German 
clans , . had been effected. 1871^ Morley Voltaire (1886) 247 
The first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

4 . In various specific applications : 

fa. Stirg. The uniting of the fractures of a 
broken bone, of the lips of a wound, etc. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 35 Be war hat . . no })iug eliis hat 
lettih consoFldacioun falle bitwene he Hppis of he wounde. 
Ibid. 48 pe boon may neuere wih verri consolidacion be con- 
sowdid. 1341 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chimtrg.fpxtxo 
is .ij. manners of consol ydacyon, oneis trewe. 1613 Crooke 
Body of Man zfrj. 

b. The uniting of two benefices or offices. 

1311-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 14 The appropriaciqn 
unycion or consolidacione of the same Patronage . . to the said 
Abbot and Convent. 1345 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 3 An 
Union or Consolidation of two Churches in one. 1712 JPri- 
DEAux Direct. Ch.<vardens(td, 4) 62 The lawful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, i. The vicinity of the Churches.^ 1796 
Pkggz Anonym. (18^)444 Consolidation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is a great obstacle 
to justice and equity. 

C. Civil Law. ‘ The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, etc. of land with the property, 
and vice versa * (Wharton), Feudal Law, * The 
reunion of the property, or dominium utile, with 
the superiority, or dominium directum, after they 
have been feudally disjoined' l^CikDict. Law Scot,'). 

1641 Tennes de la Ley In this case a consolidation is 
made of the profits and propertie. 

d. Legislation. The combination of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes ia one; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of enactments or 
provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

1721 J. Aislabie Sp. Ho. Lords 19 July (T.), It was some 
surprize to me to find myself translated all on a sudden 
into this bill against the directors, under the new-fashioned 
term of consolidation. 1^6 /’may/ Cyc/. Suppl. II. 661/1 To 
remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, which are now commonly called the 
* Consolidation Acts ’. The first is the * Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act' by which were consolidated all the pro- 
visions which had usually been inserted in acts with re- 
spect^ to the constitution of companies incorporated for 
carrying on undertakings of a public nature. 

e. Law. The merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the trial of a mul- 
tiplicity of actions upon the same question. 

1817 \V. Selw'Yn Lava Nisi /y/«j(ed. 41 IL023 Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance against several untferwriters, the 
court, by consent of the plaintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which is called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the proceedings in all the actions 
except one, upon the defendants undertaking to be bound 
by the verdict in that action. 

f. Finance. Tojt combining of two or more 
sources of revenue into a common fund, or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a stock 
bearing interest at a uniform rate. 

1^5 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcofs Debts 28 Feb. Wks. IV. 210 
Collected into a second debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
amounting to two millions four hundred thousand pounds 
. . This is known by the name of the Consolidation of 1777. 
Ibid. 250 When this consolidation of 1777 was first announced 
at the Durbar, it was repre.sented authenticany at 2,400,000/. 
1843 M^'Culloch Taxation n. v. (1852) 236 In 1787.. Mr. 
Pitt introduced and carried his famous measure, the 


27 Geo. IIL cap. 13, for the consolidation of the customs 
du ties. 3870 Daily News 14 Feb. , The Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the [Prussian] debt. 

g. Hot. = Adnatiok. 

1831 G. Mantell Petrifactions 48 Formed by the conflu- 
ence and consolidation of the bases of the petioles. 

Consolida'tionist, [f. prec. + -ist.] One 
who advocates consolidation. 

1883 American VI. 202 Would it not unite the consolida- 
tionist and the advocate of state rights? 

COBSOlidatwe (kpn?f7-lid^hiv), a. {8c sb.) [a. F. 
consolidatif, -ive {16th c. in Pare), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidat-i see -ive.] Serving to consolidate; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, etc. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 164 Also kou5 a man wolde 
soude J?e woundis of f/e lungis wip ony medicyne k^t is 
consolidatif. 1358-68 Waede tr. Alexis’ Seer. 33 b, Some 
consolidative or healing oyntementes. 1634 Charleton 
Physiol. 382 The sole benignity and Consolidative Energy 
of Nature. 

t b. as sb. A medicine with these properties. Obs. 

ri40o Lanf rands Cirurg. 6 (MS. B.) Of glutinatluis & 
consolidatiuis buh closeres & consouderes. 
Consolidator (kpnsF-lid^itsj). [a. L. consolid- 
dtor, SLgmt-n. {. conso/iddre : see above and -OB.J 
One who or that which consolidates; a strengthener 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe m the title of a book on current religious 
and political dissensions, as a designation of the House of 
Commons. 

1705 De Foe (title), The Consolidator; or, Memoirs of sun- 
dry Transactions from the World in the Moon. Ibid. (1840) 
236 They . . are called in a word . . very like our English 
word Representative ; and . . they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ; and the machine itself, the 
Consolidator, jjos Double Welcome xxxii. Con . . . .dators 
to Consolidate, And TackourT[rimm]ers to their own dear 
Fate. 1839 Fraser’s Mag. XX. 407 A consolidator of all 
sympathies. 18S4 J. W. Smith diiie), By Josiah W. Smith 
. .Retired Judge of County Courts, .and one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chancery Orders.^ 1889 L. W. Bacon in The 
Forum (N. Y.) Mar. 114 A quickener of trade and a con- 
solidator of national unity. 

Conso*lidatoi^, a. [ad. L. type *consolidd- 
tori-uSyi. consolidator see prec, and -OBY.] Hav- 
ing the purpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 
Act. 

t ConsoTidature. [f. L, consolidate 

ppl. stem + -URE.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), ConsoUdalure, a consolidation. 
Hence 177S in Ash ; and in some mod. Diets. 

Consoling {fipmo ^’Xixp), ppl. a. [£ Console v. 

That consoles, comforting. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. (1730) I. 33 
Noah . . passed away the melancholly hours of conflnement 
. .with a consoling bottle. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian i, 
Ellena . . was patient to her infirmities, and consoling to 
her suffering. 

Hence Consolingly adv, 

1880 OuiDA Moths IL ya 1887 Hall Caine Sm xf 
Hagar Prol. 16 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 
Consols, sb.pL : see CoNBOL. 
Consommaeion, obs. f. Consummation. 

t Conso'mme, V. Obs. [a. F. consomme-r, ad. 
L. consummiire to Consummate, finish, complete, 
bring to a head or end. Also in OF. consumer, 
whence Consume w.2] trans. To make complete. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xix. 60 The whyche accorde 
of peas ought not to be consommed nor ful made whythout 
the pryncys license. 

tl Consomme (k<?nsm(f). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of consornmer'. see prec.] A strong broth or 
soup made by slowly boiling meat for a long time. 

1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxi, Salmi.. consoramd..purde. 

fg, a 184s Syd. Smith in Life 1 . 308 Don’t read those 
twelve volumes till they are made into a con.somm6 of two. 

t Consomniate, v. Obs.'^ ^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consomnidre to drQam of. 2 

1623 Cockeram, Consomnat, to dreatne. 

Consonance (k^msiynans). Also 5 -atmee. 
[a. 14th c. F. cottsonance (now consonnance), fA* 
L. consondntia harmony, agreement, f. consonant- 
em pr. pple. : see Consonant and -ance.] 

1 . Correspondence of sounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, e.g. in a 
verse; = Assonance i. 

1589 PuTTF.NHAM Eng. Focsie xn. xvi, (Arb.) 184 By 
vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Omoioteleton. 1593 NordenA/^^. Bnt. 
1. 10 Tranton. .hath no such semblable consonance with 
Trinobantura. a 1698 Temple On Poetry iSeager), With 
allusions of words, or consonance of syllables. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Gray Wks. IV. 306 The ode is finished be- 
fore the ear has learned its measures, and consequently 
before it can receive pleasure from their consonance apd 
recurrence. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 401, I think the in- 
troduction of these consonances a very happy feature in Mr. 
Longfellow's hexameters. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 5 
Consonances are heard in such pairs of words as canonized, 
eternized.. dissolute, resolute. 

2 . Agreement of sounds ; pleasing combination 
of sounds. (In later use with allusion to 3.) 

Huartds Exa7n. Wits(j6i6) 228 To be called 
by a good .surname, and a graciou.s Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to the eare.^ 1728 
Thomson Spring 295(1738) Winds and Waters flow'd in con- 
sonance. 1814 Southey Roderick xvn. .4^ The quiet sound 
of gentle winds and waters with their Milfing consonance. 
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8. 3 fm, The sounding together of two notes in 
harmony ; the quality or fact of being Consonant 
or concordant. (Opposed to Dissonance.) 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 59 Thus far the Rates 
and Measures of Consonance lead us on. 1731 Chambers 
CycL S.V., Notes in consonance constitute harmony, as notes 
in succession constitute melody. 1784 J. Potter V'irt. 
Villagers 11 . 149 Joining several voices, or instruments, in 
consonance, Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics Helm- 

holtz has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of the various notes of the scale by a graphic illustration. 

b. A consonant ^ interval or combination of 
two notes, a concord. 

1624 WoTTON Arc&iL (1672) 34 The two principal Conso- 
nances, that most ravish the ear, are.. the fifth, and the 
octave. 1878 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Did, Mus. I. 159 
Beats are. . most noticeable in unisons and consonances. 
1884 Bosanquet XVII. 106/2 (ilfwjzc), The 

definition of consonances as intervals which can be tuned 
free from beats lies at the basis of almost all music. 

4. j^cotistics. The sounding of a body, e.g. a 
tuning-fork, in sympathy with the vibration of an- 
other body of the same pitch sounded near it. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

5. j^g. Agreement, harmony, concord. (The ear- 
liest sense in Eng.) 

1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy Prol., They write, .by suche con- 
sonance That in theyr bokes was no variaunce. igga A. 
Bay Eng. Secreiade 1. (1625)31 The consonance and agree- 
ment they have either with reputation or dignity. 1623 
f Kvm^ Theat. Han. 11. xin. 201 With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners, 1854^ Marion Harland Alone 
X, Consonance of feeling and sentiment, 
b. Phr. In consonance with. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 492 The discoveries of 
philosophy are in consonance with the details . . given 
m the Sacred Writings. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke S/taks. 
Char. xiv. 347 She is merely acting in consonance with her 
husband’s expressed wish. 

Consonancy (kp-ns^nansi). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consondntia ; see prec. and -ancy,] 

1. Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds j 
harmony, concord. 

1387 Trevisa if (Rolls) HI. 203 Tubal of Caym 
was fyndere of consonancie and of musylL 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. vi. 29 A multitude of Musical Consonancies. 
1^94 W. Holder Harmony (xj^x) 31 Consonancy and Dis- 
sonancy are the Result of the Agreement, mixture or unit- 
ing for the contrary) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
Medium, caused by the Vibrations by which the sounds of 
distinct Tunes are made. 1870 Rossetti Ball. ^ Sonn. (1881) 
217 And mute before The house of Love, hears through the 
echoing door His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

2. Quality of being consonant or accordant; 
agreement, accord, harmony. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De^ P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 867 By 

n orcion and consonancie and acorde of colour. 1581 
iELL Haddofis Anew. Osor. 443 b, Sweete agreable 
consonancye of Authors. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 295 Let 
mee coniure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy of our youth. 1602 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 149 Such 
a Consonancy, and Uniformity of Judgment. ^ 1759 B. 
Stillingfl. Misc. Tracts 'p. xxiv, A system which is obscure 
merely from its consonancy to nature. 1782 Eliz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman L 107 Bateman’s honest heart, ^ood sense., 
brilliant conversation, from their consonancy with her own, 
had rivetted the. .aifections of Cecilia. 1833 Lamb Elia^ 
Amicus Rediv.f Had he been drowned in Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

d' b. A J hannony’. Obs. rare. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist. (1619) 73 Who patched 
together, I wot not what kind of mangled consonancy of 
the Gospels. 

8 . Resemblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or syllables. 

1638 W. Burton Anion. 45 [For] Vindomora, he sends 
ns to Vanduara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
consonancy in the names, c 1775 Hurd Marks Imitation 
(R.), These consonancies chyming in the writer’s head, 
b. (See quot.) 

1856 J. Williams Gram. Edeyrfi § 1796 What is con- 
sonancy ? The correspondence of consonants^ and counter- 
change of vowels. 

CSonsonaait (kp-ns^Mt), a. Also 7-8 -ent. 
fa. 1 4 th c. F, consonant (now consonnant, after 
sonner)^ ad. L. consondni-em, pr. pple. (also used 
as adj.) of co7isondre to sound together, be har- 
monious, f. con- together + sondre to Sound.] 

A. adj. 

1. In agreement, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
able, accordant {to) ; agreeing, consistent {witH). 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. iv. xi. 260 Thy raysons ben 
consonaunte. 1550 Bale Apol. 55 (R.) A confourme and 
consonant ordre. 1563 Homilies 11. Rebellion i. (1859) 561 
With one consonant heart and voice. 1611 Speed ATzV. 
Gt. Brit. VI. X. 83 This life and death nothing at al conso- 
nant or agreeable. 

b. Const, to^ wnto (an accepted standard). 

1491 Caxton Vitces Pair. i. Ixi. (W. de W. 1495) 113 a/2 
The^ deuyll seenge that his contrycyon was not consonaunt 
to his wordes. 1335 Act 27 Hen. VII L c. 26 § i A speche 
nothing^ like ne consonant to the natural mother tonge 
vsed^ within this realme. 1628 Coke On Litt. Pref., The 
opinion is consonant to law. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., 
Apol. 500 Divine Truth will be found every-where con- 
sonant to itself. 1709 Hearke Collect. II. 327 The Doc- 
trine of them is certainly consonant to our articles and 
Homilies. 1863 Grote Plato I. iv. 146 This seems more 
consonant to the language of Diogenes Laertius. 

c. Const. m/A 

c isss Harpsfield Divorce Hen, Ff// (1878) 236 If the 


marriage, .were not consonant with the laws. 1*^7 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixvii. § 12 That wherewith the writings of all 
antiquity are consonant. 1678 Marvell Cro7vik Popery 
Wks. 1. 574 Like the harmony of the spheres, so consonant 
with themselves, although we cannot hear the musick. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) 25 She . . first sounded 
Ineir inclinations, with whidi her sentiments were always 
strictly consonant. 1837 Gladstone Gleamngs VI. xli. 73 
It is enthely consonant with the doctrine of St. Paul. x86i 
Tulloch Eng. Purit. iiL 377 It will be more . . consonant 
with our aim to endeavour to characterise, etc. 

fd. advb, Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 180/3 The chylde. .gaue his cryes 
consonaunte unto his moder. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep, 251 Full of yearcs. .according to the Etymology of 
Festus, and consonant unto the History. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat, iii. 11. (1765) 197 Hear him, consonant to this, 
in another Place asserting. 

1 2. ? Agreeable to reason or circumstances ; 
suitable. Obs. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VI f, c. 12 Preamb., His Highnes 
semeth most convenient and consonaunt to preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Grown . .without any severaunce. 1613 R. C. 
Table A lpk. (ed. 3), Cotismtantt ag^reeable, likely. 
f 8. In agreement with itself, consistent. Obs. 
a 1336 Cranmer Wks. I. ig She sheweth herself alway 
uniform and consonant, Hooker .4 to Travers 

.Wks. IL 693 The true consonant meaning of sentences not 
understood is brought to light. 1655 Digges Co77tpl. A /f ibass. 
392 It might have pleased her Majestic to have kept a con- 
sonant course there. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. 
(1841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and conso- 
nant scheme or purpose. 

4. Of sounds or music : Harmonious. 

1313 Barclay Egloges (1570) C iv/2 It., is to one 
pleasaunt To heare good reason and ballade consonant. 
c 1800 K. White Re7n. (1837) 386 An euphonious melody 
and consonent cadence. 1871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sun- 
rise^ To W. Whitman 19 With consonant ardors of chords 
That pierce men’s souls as with swords. 

b. Mus. Concordant ; constituting a concord or 
consonance. 

1609 powLAND OmiiJt. Microl. 78 Out of the mean in- 
equalitie . .doe proceed consonant Sounds. 1760 Stiles Anc. 
Grk. Music m. PhiL Trans. LI. 703 A consonant system., 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were consonant. 
i860 J. Goss Har7no7ty iv. 9 A Chord, .is named a Concord 
when all the notes form consonant intervals to each other. 
Ibid.^ The consonant intervals, or Consonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and 5th, major and minor 
6th, perfect 8ve, and unison. 1884 Bosanquet in Encycl. 
Brit. XVII. 106/1 {Music), Other consonant intervals. 

5. Of words, etc. : Agreeing or alike in sound. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 60 Our bards . . hold agno- 
minations, and enforcing of consonant words or syllables 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance. 1882 
Palgrave in SpeftseVs Wks. (ed. Grosart) IV. Ivii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant rhymes required in 
each stanza with wonderful ease. 

1 6. Of the nature of a consonant. Obs. rare, 

1751 Harris Hennes Wks. (1841) 210 The articulations so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound not of 
themselves, .but at all times in company with some auxili- 
ary vowel. 

Consonant (k/maynant), sh. [a. I 3 ~i 4 th c. F. 
consonant (pi. -ans), ad. L. consondnt-em, sb. use 
(sc. consonans littercL) of pr. pple. ; see prec. Lat. 
had also in same sense consona (sc. litter cP), whence 
mod.F. consonnel\ 

1. An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel ; an elementary sound of speech which in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. Applied both to the sounds and to the 
letters (the latter being the historically prior use). 

While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity through which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
wholly or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose. Vowels thus consist of pure voice or musical sound ; 
consonants are either simple noises or noises combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
continuous and rhythmical character, as a friction, trill, 
hiss, or buzz, and those consonants in which this is markedly 
the case approach closely to vowels, and may perform 
the function of a vowel in a syllable. Hence ‘ the boundary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with absolute 
definiteness, and there are sounds which may belong to 
either * {Sweet Handhk. Phonetics § i64>. And there is in 
the consonants a regular gradation from those which come 
nearest to vowels and may function as vowels, to those 
which are most remote, and never so function. From this 
point of view, elementary sounds have been classed as (i) 
vowels, (2) semi- vowels (En^. y and w), (3) liquids (1, 1?, r), 
(4) nasals (m, n, 5', (5) fricatives or spirants, voice (v, 3, 
Zt y)» a^J^d breath s, /, xh (6) mutes or stops, voice (b, 
d, g), and breath (p, t, k). Class 2 are more strictly the vowels 
i, u, functioning as consonants, and classed as consonants ; 
classes 4, 5, are capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functioning as vowels; only class 6 have the consonantal 
function exclusively, t, k, being the most typical conson- 
ants. The use of the liquids and nasals as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature in Indogermanic Phonology. (See 
Vowel.) Consonants may also be classed, according to the 
part of the mouth where they are formed, into labials (p, b, 
f, V, m, w), dentals, palatals, gutturals, and other minor 
groups. (See these terms.) In the Roman alphabet (with 
its Greek accessions), the mstorical vowels are a, e, i, o, 
y; down to the i6-i7lh c., i and u were used both as 
vowels and consonants, a dcmble function served by^ and 
w in various modern languages. 

a. Applied to the letteiB (solely or chiefly). 
c 130® Sat, People Kildare 18 in E, Eng. Poems {1862) 153 
Pis uers is imakid wel Of consonans and wowel. 1330 
Palscr. Introd. 20 Consonantes written for kepying of trewe 


orthographie, and levyng of them unsounded in pronuncia- 
tion. 1389 PujTENHAM E 7 tg. .Poesie n. (Arb.) 128 To pro- 
long the sillable which is written with double consonants. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit.ToftgtteK^Ms^^ 11 Aconsonant isa letter 
symbolizing a sound articulat that is broaken with the 
tuiches of the mouth. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Mad s Comp. 
10 The two Consonants that may begin Words, are Thirty in 
Number . , As in Bl, Br, Ch . . Gn, Gr, Kn . . Th, Tw, Wb, 
Wr. 1823 Sir B. Brodie Crysiallog. 103 The vowels A 
E I O, are used to designate the solid angles some of the 
consonants, B C D F G H, to designate the primary edges. 
1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Proftunc. r. iii. 184 According to the 
present usages of English speech Y and W are consonants 
when preceding a vowel as in ye, woe. 1871 Pitman 
Manual Phonogr. 46 The consonants of a word must be 
written [in shorthand] without lifting the pen. 
b. Applied to the sounds. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conimw. (1878) 4, I have scat- 
tered here and there some iarring notes and harsh conso- 
nants, vntunable to a modest care. 1751 Johnson Ra7nbler 
No. 88 ? 5 The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants. 187X Roby 
Lat. Gram. L § 1 Interruption [of the breath] by complete 
contact, or compression by approximation of certain parts 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces 
consonants. 1877 Haoidbk. Phonetics A con- 

sonant is the result of audible friction, squeezing or stopping 
of the breath in some part of the mouth (or occasionally of 
the throat). . Consonants can. .be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being^ enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. 

f c. humorously, with aUusion to the etymo- 
logical sense ‘ sounding together k Ohs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Pref., Like the foole, a Con- 
sonant when hee should be a Mute. 

1 2. Agreement, accordance ; = Consonance 5 , 
c 1400 A pol. Loll. 9 ]?is consonaunt is vnknowen to jje 
japer. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 18 loyne two 
parrallel lines together, they make a true consonant. 
f S. Musical harmony or agreement of sounds. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38/4 lubal . . was the fynder of 
musyke that is to saye of consonantes of acorde. 

t b. Mus. = Consonance 3 b. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony ix7‘2x) 113 As we Naturally by 
the Judgment of our Ear, own, and rest in the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant. 1712 SteelEiY/^cA No. 334 f 4Those 
Numbers which produc’d Sounds that were Consonants. 

4. ait rib. and Comb, (in sense i), as consonant 
diphthong, consonant- dropping, etc, 

1862 M. HiOVKim Hawaii 6 $ The Hawaiian alphabet.. is 
so destitute of consonant diphthongs that the natives can- 
not pronounce two consonants together. 1S88 Sweet Ettg, 
Sou7tds 27 Many . . consonant-droppings are no doubt due 
to the principle of economy in distinction. Ibid., Coxi- 
sonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels.^ 1889 
Pitman Maiiucd Pho7iogr. § 64 Die simple articulations p, 
b, i, d, etc., are often closely united with the liquids / and 
r, forming a kind of consonant diphthong. 

Consonantal (kf/ns^nse-ntal), a, [f. prec. sb. 
+ -AL.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

1795 W.Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVII. 410 All the simple 
sounds, vowel and con^nantal. 187a H. Spencer Princ, 
Psychol. I. 1. vi. 113 Delicate consonmital modifications. 
1882 A ll Year Round XXIX. 447 Due to the similarity of 
the consonantal outline for the two words in . . shorthand. 

Consonantic (k^ns&se-ntik), a. rare. £f. as 
prec. + - 10 , after mcalic. In mc^.F. emsonnant- 
iquel\ Of the nature or character of a consonant, 

1863 Aufrecht in Chambers Encycl. V. 575/2 Consonantic 
bases, or, of the vocalic, those whidb, end in u {v), a vowel of 
a decided consonantic quality, are most apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

Consonantism, (k^-ns^nanti^z’m). [f. Con- 
sonant sb. + -ISM. In mod.F. consonnantismel\ 
Use of consonants ; the system of consonants be- 
longing to a particular language, or their special 
character ; a consonant formation. 

1873 Earle Phihl. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 132 The sound of 
the w may be described as a consonantism resulting from, 
the collision of u with another vocalic sound. x888 
Atkensemnys Feb. 240/1 To shake the confidence of scholars 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism. 
Consonantise (kFus^nantsiz), v. [f. as prec. 
4- -IZE.] trans. To turn (a vowel) into a con- 
sonant (e. g. u into w) ; to make consonantal. 
So Conssonasitiaia-tion, making into a consonant. 

1877 Phonetics 9 The French (w) is narrow, the Eng- 

lish w'ide, the former being consonantized (w), the latter (u). 
1^9 H. Nicol in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 632/1 French., 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the last syllable but one, if unaccented. 

Consonantly (k^msMntli), adv. [f. Con- 
sonant a. + -ly2 .] In consonance, agreement, 
accord, or harmony; agreeably, harmoniously, 
consistently. Const, to, with. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 829/2 All^ y« olde holy 
doctours. .write, .so consonantly togither against al kindes 
of scismes and heresies. 1647 Digges Unlavof. Takitig 
Arms 13s There are who answer., not altogether conso- 
nantly to what Saint Paul aimed at, 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. II. vir. 30S Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the trespass. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. 
Lit. (1866) 269/1 Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just. 
1876 G. Meredith Beauck. Career 1 . xix. 310 It chimed too 
consonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp’s. 
CO'nSOnasitXLeSS. rare—^. [f. as prec. + NESS.] 
State or quality of being consonant, consonancy. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Comonantness, conformity, agree- 
ableness to or with. Hence in J., and mod. Diets. 
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t CoaiSOHates a. Obs. [f. assumed L. '^con- 
son&t-us \Q,i, nextV us pa. pple. of : see 

CoNsoNAirr.] Consonant a, 

1649 Bmmds PuhL Obed. 42 Meanes. .consonate to equity 
and true to religion. 165* Fuller's Abel Rediv,^ Life 
Parens (1867) II. 333 Opinions.. consonate to the Scrip- 
tures. 

CO’IISOliate, V. raw, [f. L. consondt-^ ppl. 
stem of cansondre to sound together,] intr. To 
sound in sympathy. 

x 88 a 5 >^^. Soc,Lex,yConsonaiing^ possessing the properties 
of consonance [i. e. * the production of sound in a body such 
as a tunin|i fork, by the vibration of another body of similar 
tone near it ’1, 

Consona'tion* nmw-wd, [ad. late L. consond- 
tim-em (Cassiodortis), n. of action f. comondre i 
see Consonant.] A sounding together. 

Longman* s Mag. May 10 They [bells] make all to- 
gether . . such a ringing, resonant, rolling consonation, 
t Console, Ohs. rare. [a. OF. consme con- 
sonant, unanimous, ad. L. conson-us Consonous.] 
(See quot.) 

1609 Dowland Omith, Microl. 79 Of not-V nisons, some 
are mquisons, some Consones . . Consones are those, which 
yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

COBSO*lLe« v. rare, [ad. F. consonner, L. conso- 
ndre.] zhlr. To be consonant. Hence fCon- 
sowning ///, a., consonant 
1873 M. Collins S^/’. SilchestePs Whim III. xHi. 125 
Hoping it was consonant with good strong orthodox Uni- 
tarianism. Let us hope it consoned.^ 
xsoa Arnold Chron, (1811) 10 [An] interpretacion to resort 
and good feith consow[n]yng. 

CousoxiijQ.ca’tiO]!. rare. [ad. mod.F, consort- 
nijicationy n. of action from consonnifier, f. con- 
sonne, ad. L. consona a consonant.] Turning into 
a consonant, making consonantal. 

1887 F. F. Roget Introd, 0 , French 20 A consonnification 
of the e, 

COBSOULOtLS (kF*ns^n 3 s\ a. rare. ? Obs. [a. L. 
conson-tts sounding together in harmony, harmo- 
nious, f. cm- + -son^us -sounding, f. son-us sound.] 

1 . Sounding together harmoniously, harmonious. 
1654 Charleton 357 If the two strings be Con- 
sonou.s though but in the less perfect Consonance of a Fifth, 
1730-6 Bailey (folio', Consonous, of the same tune or sound, 
agreeing in sound; also agreeable, very like.^ 1755 John- 
son, Ccmsonous, agreeing in sound ; symphonious. i 8(58 H. 
Morley Note toSpect. No. 116 Not only that they [hounds] 
should be fleet, but also * well-ton gued and consonous.* 

t 2 . -Consonant df. I. Obs. 

1660 H. More Mysf. Godliness 520 So will it also appear 
still more.. consonous to Reason. 

+ Co*lisopitei 11 > Obs, {erron, in Diets, conso- 
piato.) [f. L. consdptt- ppl. stem of consopire to 
Ml to sleep, f. cm- intensive + to Ml to 
sleep, co-radicate with sop^or deep sleep ; the L. 
stem sop- (:— is cognate with Teut. swef- 
in swefen sleep, dream.] trans. To layer lull to 
sleep ; to quiet, compose ; to stupefy. (Usually y%*.) 
Hence Comsopited ppl, Comsopiting. 

[1623 CocKERAM, Consopiated, lulled asleepe. 1657 Phys. 
Diet., Consopiaied, lull’d asleep. *775 Ash, Consopiaie (not 
sufficiently authorized), to lay to sleep.] 

2647 H. More Song 0/ Soul n. iii. n, xxxvii, To consopite 
Or quench this false light of bold phansies fire, ^ 16150 
Charleton Paradoxes 41 That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopited and layd asleep. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp, 657 Narcoticks . . consopite the sense.s. 1668 
Howe Bless, Righteous (1825) 117 It . . attenuates the con- 
sopiting fumes. *685 H. More Illmir, 120 The consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers. 

Ohs, [ad. L. consopTt-uSy 

pa. pple. 01 consdptre : see prec.] Laid to sleep. 

X647 H. More Song of Send ii. iii. ni. xliii, Its clamorous 
tongue thus being consopite. 1664 — Mysi, Iniq. 227 The 
external Senses . .being in a manner consopite. 
t Cousopi'tiou, Obs. [ad. L. corndpitidn-eniy 
n. of action ixom consdptre i prec.] A laying 
or lulling to sleep. 

1651 Biggs pisp, 105 Procure the consopition of the 
confusion of the vitall Archeus. 1659 H, More Immort, 

1662) 150 The Excitation or Consopition of Powers 
and Faculties. 1724 Pope to Dighy xoi ka%. 

1737 VI. 99 A total consopition of the senses. [Quoted by 
T, and R. from some erroneous ed., as consopmiion, which 
has been copied in later Diets.] 
t ConsOTCe. Obs. rare. [a. Qi^ , cmsorce i—T, 
consortia^ pi, ot consortium partnership, fellow- 
ship: see below.] Fellowship, company. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms F. E. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 113 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 

Consort (kp-ns^it), sb.^ [a. F. consort y fem, 
consorte mate, fellow, partner, wife ( =:It., Sp. 
sorte)f ad. L. consorsy -ortem sharing property in 
common, sharer, partner, colleague, comrade, i, 
con^ together -f - soriem lot, (Orig. conso'rt,')l 
t L A partner, companion, mate ; a colleague 
in office or authority. 

xAijj J, Alcetre in mC\&Orig.Leti.ii. 21. 1 , yo The Maire 
and his consortes havyth y rendyd yowre size. 1593 Greene 
O pst, Courtier'm H art, Misc, (Malh.), II. 219 To seeke 
good consorts and companions. <: 1592 Marlowe fmu of 
Malta V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 177 Now, as for Calymath and his 
consorts, Here have 1 made a dainty gallery. 1398 B. 
JONSON Ev. Mem in Bum. i. i, t scorae it, I . . to be a consort 
for euery hum-drum, 1624 Cabt, Smith Virginia iil xiL 


94 Adam and Francis his two consorts were fled. 1629 Mas- 
singer Picitire v. iii, Take the advice of your learn’d con- 
sort, 1667 Milton P. L. n. 963 With him Enthron’d Sat 
Sable-vested Night, eldest of things, The consort of his 
Reign, a 1734 North Lives I. 99 Consorts and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business. 1735 Magens Insurances 
L 29s The said Cajit. Charles Aldea and Lazaro Damiani 
and other Consorts in this Cause. 

fb. iransf. and fig. Obs, (exc. as fig. to 3). 

*607 Walkington Opt, Class 48 This wit is ever a consort 
with judgement. 1638 Slingsby Diary (xZ-yS) 214 Make de- 
vout books your discreet Consorts. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
526 What will they then But force the Spirit of Grace it 
self, and binde His consort Libertie. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat, 
i. 5 That love which is to be the consort of knowledge. 

2 . A ship sailing in company with another. 

1603 yi KBSsmi, Alb. Eng. XL Ixii. (1612) 272 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship remayning of that fleete . . sailes with 
his consorts to meete, 1628 Digbv Voy. Medif. (1868) 26, 
I carried out three lightes fore and aft, that if I passed by 
my consortes they might see them. 1748 Anson s Voy. n. 
V. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centurion ran 
her two consorts out of sight. 1820 Scoresby A retie Regions 
I. 78. 1853 Kane Gfinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 153 Our con- 
sort, the Rescue, .had shared in this discovery. 

3 . A partner in wedded or parental relations; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as queen-comort, the wife of a 
king ; so king-consort y prince-consort (the latter the 
title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. Ded. Note, Your selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. X640-4 Chas. I in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1692) in. I. 521 His dearest Consort the Queen, 
and his dear daughter the Princess Maw. 16^ E. Cham- 
berlavne .S'/. Gt. Brit. 1.(1684) 220 The (Jueen-Consort also 
doth the like to divers poor Women. X705 Land. Gaz. No. 
4126/2 The Envoy was. .introduced to the Empress Consort. 
1732 Lediard Seikos II. x. 406 Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy the diversions of the court. 1788 W esley Wks. 
(18721 VI. 299 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents]. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 400 A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 262 The 
Queen, whether regnant or consort. i86x Court Circular 
13 Dec., Windsor Castle, Dec. 13. .His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort passed a restless night. 

b. Used of animals. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 142 In June the males return 
to snore, and by August are joined by their consorts. 1834 
Medwin in Wales I. 132 At the very first cast, I 

hooked the consort of the fish I had taken the day before. 

t Consort (kp*ns/it), sb.^ Obs. [n. of action from 
CoNSOET V. and, like the vb., accented conso rt by 
all the poets till 01612: cf. resort, accord, etc. 
(A rare OF. consorte ‘union, company, coterie \ 
cited by Godef. from a single writer, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) In the musical 
uses (senses 3-6), however, there can be no doubt 
that consort was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F. concert, It. concerto : this un- 
familiar foreign word being, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense 2 of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. But in the course of the i8th c. the correct 
form concert gradually took its place.] 

I. Connected with Consoet v. 

1 . A number of people consorting together; a 
fellowship, partnership, company. 

1384 R. Scot Discav. Witcher, vi. iii. 94, 20 women of 
that consort . . were poisoned, xspi Shaks. Two Gent. iv. 
i. 64 What saist thou? Wilt thou be of our consort? Say 
I, and be the captaine of vs all. 1598 Bacon Sacr. Medit. 
vii. (Arb.) 117 It is for the good of the Church, that there bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of this world. i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 541 Among a consort or company of 
other virgins. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 483 Herein you 
may heare the concent of a Consort of Authors. 1702 Eng. 
Theopkrasi. 130 There is hardly such another pest in a 
commonwealth as a consort of parasites. 

b. A company of ships sailing together. 

1591 O. Fletcher Russe Commw. (Hakluyt) ii About 17 
or 18 fieete of them , . which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates in a consort. 1611 Cotgr. 
S.V. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of 
one consort 1633, 1699 [see d.]. 

c. Society, company. Of consort : social. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 
never . . delighted with consort. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 
23 Our Junipers and Cypress.. are trees of Consort, and 
thrive not well alone. 

d. In consort : in partnership ; in company. 

161X Bible 2 Kings viii. 16 marg., Jehoram .. began to 

reign in consort with his father. 1626 B acon Marg. 
notes, §§ I to 17. Experiments in Consort. — §§ 24 to 35. 
Experiment Solitaiy. X633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto* s Trav, 
xlix. 189 To give advice to the Ships of Bengala, that they 
should come all carefully in consort together. 1668 Glan- 
VILL Plm Ultra 32 Instances must be . . examined singly 
and in consort, 1699 Roberts Voy. Lojant 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometimes in Consort two or three together. 1731 
Rafe (f Helen i 20 When you in consort tript Phalacra’s 
green. ' 

2 . Accord; a^eement; concurrence. [Related 
to Consoet v. 6.} 

1390 Spenser F, Q. i. xii. 4 The people, .To him assembled 
with one full consort, x^gt Troub, Raigne K, John ii. 
(x6ii) 78 Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
1622 ISKom Hen. F/A 246 If you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for Lewis the Eleuenth then the Consort is more 
perfect. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. vi § 30 He is reported 
to have entailed (by Heaven’s Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours. 


b. In consort: in accord; in concert (with 
which it finally blends). 

1634 Ford F. Warbeck in. ii, Til lend you mirth, sir, If 
you will be in consort, 1729 T. Cooke Tales, 43 la 
Consort to my Friend my Passions move. 1793 Ld. Auck- 
land Corr, (1861) HI. 10 A cordial disposition , . to act in 
consort with me. 

II.— Concert of music. 

The accord or harmony of several instru- 
ments or voices playing or sintjing in tune. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1552/2 Both by 
voice and instruments of consort. [1588 R. Parke tr. 
Mendoza's Hist. China 173 Diuers instruments, whereon 
they played with great consort, some one time and some an 
other.] 1674 Playford Skill M ns. n. 99 The Tenor-Viol 
is an excellent inward Part, and much used for Consort. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. IV. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort joyn'd. 

b. (with a and //.) A singing or playing in 
harmony ; a harmonious combination of voices or 
instruments; the harmonious music so produced. 

1386 Marlowe xst PL Tambnrl. iv. iv, Methinks ’tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. XS91 Shaks. 
Two Gent. in. ii. 84 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort. 1604 T. Wright Pas- 
sions V. ii. 164 The church, for this same effect, vseth the 
Consorts of musical instruments. 2626 [see 6], 2634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. s"^ Their armes and legs were adorned 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort 
1705 Stanhope Parapkr. L 295 The singing together Con- 
sorts of Praise. X71X Addison Sped. No. 5 p 3 The musick 
proceeded from a (Sonsort of Flagellets and Bird-calls. 1^3 
Chappell in Aldis Wright’s iVb/rx to Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 
263 (235) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., 
w'ere formerly made in sets of four, which when played to- 
gether formed a ‘consort’.^ [Hence, app., the erroneous 
statement that ‘ consort of viols’ wass^CuEST of viols'. c£ 
1880 Grove Did. Mus. 1 . 384.] 
e. trafisfi and fig. 

1586 W. Massie Serm. Trafforde Marriage, There be 
foure parts in the commonwealth, .when these foure partes 
agree in a sweet consort and melody, ^xs8o Nashe Aimond 
for Parrai 5 b, Talke of a Harmonic of the Churches . , 
heere would be a consort of knauerie. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
ill. i. 40 Wonder was to heare their [birds’] trim consort. 
1631 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 259 The Tone of 

S articulars, and proportionated Consorts obeyeth the nine 
luses. 1667 Decay Ckr. P'ieiy xix. § 8 {1683) 366 A consort 
of plaudites. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 418 ? 7 His Consorts 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious, 
d. In consort: - in concert. 

1621 Quarles Esther Div. Poems (1717) 2 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join in Consort, and each 
bear a part. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 r Card. 24 If he join 
not in Consort with all the Creatures to praise their com- 
mon God. tfi789 Burney Hist. Mus. 1 . viii. (ed. 2} 127 
Several parts, .sung in consort. 

4 . A company or set of musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, making music together, 

1387 Fleming Cant. Holinshed in._ 1320/2 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still verie dolefull musike. 
x6o6 Holland Sueion, 262. 1616 Bullokar, Consort, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together. X633 
G. Herbert Temple, Employment vi, Lord place me in 
thy consort ; give one strain To my poore reed. 1656 Earl 
Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 320 The ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 160/1 A Con- 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 
X704. Steklk Lying Loioer t. (1747) 22 Each Consort vy’d 
by turns Which with most Melody shou’d charm our Ears. 
6. A musical entertainment in which a number 
of performers take part : « Concert 4. 

1671 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 357 Sir Joseph . . gave us., 
a handsome supper, and after supper a consort of music. 
1697 Ciess D* Annoy' s Trav. (1706) 258 There’s not a Night 
passes without foure or five hundred Consorts of Musick, 
m several parts of the Town. 1708 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 126 A Consort of Musick in y" Theatre, 
wzy Farley's Exeter Jrnl. 24 Mar., At the large Musical 
Room.. will be held a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mrs. Delany Lei. 16 Sept., I had rather hear 
it than any of their modern Operas and Consorts. 

6 . attrib. 

1607 Dekker Conjur., To this consort-rome resort 
none but the children of Phoebus (poets and musitions). 1611 
Morley (////<f), The First Booke of Consort Lessons. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 278 In that Music which we call broken- 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
sweeter than others. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 11. 91 The 
Viol (usually called) de Gambo, or Consort Viol. x6^ Phil, 
Trans. XVIII. 69 In movements of Consort-Musick. 
Consort (k/ns^*it), v. [Found first in end of 
16th c. The origin and early history are obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the different senses 
had two or even three different origins. Thus, 
branch I was app. formed on Consort with the 
notion of ‘ act as a consort to *. Branch II cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Sort, very common 
from X 1570 onwards in all the senses 3-6 below. 
In sense 3 there was obviously sometimes asso- 
ciation with L. sors, sortem, F. sort lot, fate, 
destiny. Branch III is intimately associated with 
Consort sb.^, branch II. But even if thus origin- 
ally distinct, the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to one word, and to have 
mutually influenced each other, for some uses 
combine the different ideas : cf. 4, 5, with t ; 7 
with 3, 5, 6. Cf. also obs. It. consortare ‘to con- 
sort together’ (Florio, 1611), f. consorte mate, 
consort. There were also med.L. vbs. consortare. 
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-an, to lie adjacent, have common boundaries. No 
trace of the vb. appears in French, Old or New.] 

I. f 1. trans. To accompany, keep company 
with ; to escort, attend. Oh. 

S5S8 Shaks. Z. L. L. ii. i. 178 Sweet health and faire 
desires consort your grace. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 
XVI. iv, Ten thousand voluntary men unprest Consort him. 
1615 — Foure Prmtises Wks. 1874 II. 217 Wilt thou con- 
sort me, beare me company, c 1611 Chapman Iliad vin. 389 
They in golden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete i 
with passions. 1618 — Hesiod's Georg, i. 309 Ill-com- 
plexion’d Spight Shall consort all the miserable plight Of 
men then living. 162a R. Hawkins Foy. S. Sea (i^j^j) 12 
l‘he sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes. 

’f' 2 . To be a consort or spouse to, to espouse ; 
to have sexual commerce with. Ods. 

161S Chapman Odyss. i. 429 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of so great a race. 1618 — He- 
siod’s Bk. Days 46 The great Twentieth day Consort thy 
wife. 

II. 3 . To associate in a common lot, to sort 
together (persons or things). Const, wztk. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 65 The other 
sort of souldiers are strangers, and are consorted for yeares 
or monethes to serue. 1593 Donne Sat. i. <R.), In this 
..wooden chest, Consorted with these few books, let me lie 
In prison. 1596 M. Roydon Elegy in Spenser's Wks. 
(Globe) 569/1 Consort me quickly with the dead. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Engl II. Wks. 11851) 29 As it were consorted in the 
same destiny with the decrease and fall of vertue. 1833 T. 
Hamilton Men <$* Mann. Amer. I. vi. 147 He is consorted 
involuntarily with people to whom he is bound by no tie. 
1836 I. Taylor Phys. Tk. Another Life (1857) 178 The 
heterogeneous elements . . consorted within the animal or- 
ganization. 1868 Milman Si. Pauts^ 333 Atheism, with ■ 
which it [Arminianisra] was consorted in popular language. 
’jl' 4 . refl. To associate oneself (with)^ to keep 
company. Oh. (Cf. Consorted, quot. 1588.) 

1594 J. King lonas (1618) 136 They had entertained and 
consorted theraselues with disobedient lonas. 1599 B. 
JoNSON Ev, Man otti 0/ Hum. 11. vi, That you can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. 1607 Dekker 
iVestzv. Hoe i. Wks. 1873 II. 287 Your consorting your 
selfe with Noble men.. hath vndone vs. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts N. T. 209, I have written to you. .not to con- 
sort yourselves in the company of inordinate Christians. 
1^2 Locke Educ. (T727) § 212 When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 

5 . intr. To associate, to join or keep company. 

1388-98 Hackluyt Voy. I. ii. 222 All these consorted to 

goe to Goa together, and I determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palanchine to he made for me of canes. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. 141 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 170 
To consort together. 1816 Southpw Poet's Pilgr. 1. 33 So 
we consorted here as seemed best. 1847 Emerson Poems^ 
Saadi Wks. (Bohn) L 472 Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone, 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.- 
cap 195 0 friend, who make.st warm my wintry world, And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too I 

b. Const with ; also of ships. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, H. iii. ii. 386 They, .must for aye con- 
sort with black-browd night. 1603 — Maxh. 11. lii. 141 
Let’s not consort with theni. x6xx Hible Acts xvii. 4. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 954 If Death Consort with thee, Death is 
to mee as Life. *^7 Dampier Foy. (1698) I. 39 We sailed 
from hence .. we consorted, because Captain Yanky. .was 
afraid the French would take away hLs Bark. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 F 10, I consorted with none that looked 
into books. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 314 [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

c. To have intercourse -with. (? related to 2.) 

cx6oo Timon, 1. v. (1842) 18 Louelie Venus sported And 

with Mars consorted, x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 
108 He ceased to consort with her. x^&^ Law Times 
LXXXI. 178/2 The damages he has sustained by some man 
consorting with his wife. 

6 . To accord, agree, harmonize: a. to \ h.with. 

X399 Warn. Faire^ Worn, i, 447 Neither time Nor place 

consorted to my mind. 1641 Hinde Bruen vii. 25 A 
godly young woman . . well consorting to himselfe and his 
Sonne. 1834 Syd. Dobell Balder xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass iv. (1664’) 55 Sorrow carries 
too pale a visage, to consort with his Claret Deity. 1634 
R. H. Saleme's Regim. Pref. 2 That which consorts with 
their Nature. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke ShaEs. Char. xw. 364 
The decoration of the poetry, consorting . . with the rural 
simplicity of the subject. 186S Mill in Efin. Rev. CXXIII. 
362 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government, 

III, [Cf. Gonsobt IL] 

^7. To combine in musical harmony ; to play, 
sing or sound together, {trans. 2X\Aintrl) Oh. 

XS90 SpenserT!^. C* n. xii. 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one harmonee. 1392 Shak.s. 
Rom. <§• JuL III. i 51 Heere’s my fiddlesticke, heere’s that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort. 13^ Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. v. (1641) 43/2 Sutfer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce, My doleful! fingers to consort their noise. 
x6x6 Drumm. Hymzt True Happiness, To haue the wit 
and will Consorting in one straine. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Easter iii, Consort both heart and lute, and twist 
a song Pleasant and long. 1662 J. Tatham Aqua Trt. ^ 
The Watermen who are continually in action, consort into 
this Song, being set for three parts. 1694 W. Holder 
Harmony {'1731) 48 If the Length of A he to that of .5 as 3 
to 2, and consequently the Vibrations as 2 to 3, their Sounds 
will consort in a Fifth. 42x734 North Lives II. 88 He had 
an harpsichord at his bed-chamber-door, which a friend 
touched to his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters 
to consort it with him. 

t Conso’rtable, a. Oh. [f. prec. vb. + -able.] 
Capable of consorting together or of being con- 
sorted ; companionable, comparable 


1648 W. Mountague Dfuozd Ess. 98 (T.) A good con- 
science, and a good courtier, are consortable. 165X Reiiq, 
Wot ton. 23 In the growth of their Fortunes the Duke was 
a little the swifter and much the greater . . Therin I must 
confesse much more consortable to Charles Brandon. 

t Coiisorta’tion. Oh. rare. [f. Consort v. 

•+ -ATION.] Consorting or keeping company. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver* $ Trav. 205 Those I had . . sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consortation and lasting amity with. 

Consorted (kpnsp*jtM),///.fz. [f. Consorts. 
-i--EDi.] Associated, leagued; united as con- 
sorts. 

13^ Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 260 There did I see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted ..with a Wench. 
3 CS 93 — Rick. //, V. vi, 15 Two of the dangerous consorted 
Traitors. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 50 He [Adam] with his 
consorted Eve, The storie heard attentive. 1747 Collins 
Ode to Liberty Epode ii. 23 The Chiefs . . Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. 1882 W. Ballantine 
Experiences xxxviii. 365 They were a curiously consorted 
pair. 

t b. Tuned in harmony, harmonious. Oh. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia xi, 211 Seven appassionated shep- 
heards, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 

Coiisorter (kpns^'jtoj). rare. [f. Consort v. 
-f -erI.] One who consorts ; an associate. 
c 1356 in Burnet Hist. Ref. Records ii. it. xxxii. Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. 

ConSOirbial (kpns/ujal), a. [ad. It. cozisorziale, 
in mod.F. consortial, f. It. consorzio, L. consorti-um 
(see below) + -al.] Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium, association, or union. 

1881 [see Consortium]. 

Consortier, obs. form of Concerteer. 
Consorting (k^ns^utig), vbl. sb. [f. Consort 
V. + -IN ok] The action of the verb Consort; 
agreeing, associating, etc. 

1611 Florio, Cojisorteria, partnership, consorting tc^ 
gether, society, a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 29s Such a sweet consorting of a man’s spirit and be- 
haviour to all variet37 of occasions. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1692) 174 Likeness is the greatest Indearment of Love . . 
We see this, .in the voluntary consortings of animals. 

ConSO'rtiu^, ppl. a- [f. as prec. + 

That consorts ; according, associating, etc. 

c X390 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Cozisortion ik^ns/*j:j* 3 n). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consortion-em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f. censor t-em Consort jAI : see -ion.] 

L Consorting or keeping company with others ; 
intercourse. 

i68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. 9 Be critical in thy 
consortion. Ibid. (1756) 95 The consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse. x886 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio's 
Decam. I. 14 Converse and consortion with the .sick. 

2. Of states : Alliance, union in action, 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 445 A combination of 
the northern states on a basis favourable to their eventual 
freedom and consortion. 

ConsoTtish, nonce-wd. [f. Consort jAI -H 
-ISH : cf. clannish.l Like consorts. 

a 1845 Hood Legend Navarre xii, No couple ever got so 
right consort-ish Within two hours— a courtship rather 
shortish. 

Consortism (kf?*ns^jti 2 ’m). Biol. [f. Consort 
sb?- -I- -ISM.] The practice of being consoits : in 
Biol, the association or union during life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other for its existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called Symbiosis. 

x88o Jml. Linnsean Soc, XVIII. 148 This process tends to 
explain the nature of the consortism of the fungal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1883 Encycl. Brit, 
XVIII. 266 (Parasitism) The fungi which are concerned in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
ponents throughout life relations of consortism. Ibid. ztZ 
Symbiosis . . the consortism of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rendered sufficient to make the 
alliance profitable, .to the whole community of organisms. 

Ii Consortium (k^ns^*iji;^m). [L. consortium 
partnership,! Consort. Thence It. consorzio 

and OF. consorce.'] Partnership, association. 

x88i H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 466/2 {Italy) 
The law [of 1874] united the six hanks \xAo z, consorzio or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire manu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense ; but by the 
law of 7th April 1881 , .the con.sortium of the banks came to 
a close on the 30th June x88i, and the consortial notes 
actually current are formed into a direct national debt. 

t Conso'rtiye, (t- Ohs. rare. [f. Consort v. 
+ -IVE.] ? Adapted for * consort * {sb.^ 3 ) ; fit for 
playing in concert. 

1634 Charleton Physiol. Other scarce Consortive In- 
struments, such as the Virginalis and Lute. 

t Conso'rtment. Obs. rare. [f. Consort v. -h 
-ment.] Association as consorts or partners. 

^ 139^ Carew Huarte*s Exaxt. Wits xiii. (16x6) 205 The 
imagination . . which plotteth treaties, consortments and 
capitulations with the eneraie. 1398 Hakluyt Foy. I. 296 
To keepe the consortment exactly in all poynts. 1654 ^ 
Godrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 297 The spirit of fraternal 
consortment. 


€o»SOrislli|l (k^?-ns^itijip). Now rare, [fi 

Consort sb .'^ + -ship,] 

1 . The state or position of a consort or associate ; 
association, fellowship, partnership. 

x6zB Le Grys tr. Barclay’s A rgenis 182 That it was him- 
selfe who had receiued the benefit, in being admitted to the 
consortshipofhisarmes. x68z tr. Erastus* Treat. Excomm. 
67 The Apostle directs Good men to shun all Consortship 
with HI. 

2 . spec. + a. Partnership in office. Oh. 

1632 Le Grys tr. Fell. Pater. 317 Raised to.. the Consort- 
ship with him of the Tribuniciail power. x677_R. Cary 
Chronol. ii. i. § i. xiii. 125 She ,, would not admit him to 
a Consortship in Government. 

b. Partnership in marriage; the position of 
consort. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. i. (1654) 202 Thus .. must 
the parent either keep his virgin, or labour for the provision 
of a meete consortship. 186^ M'^Lennan Prim. Marriage 
iv. 63 A permanent consortship. 

e. Naut. See qnots, and Consort sb? 2, 

1392 Ld. Burleigh in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. IV. 104 When 
two or more ships do joyne in consortship together, then 
whatsoever is gotten in that consortship is to he divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. a 1649 Winthrop Hist. 
New Eng. (185?) I. 3 Articles of consortship were drawn up 
between the .said captains and masters. 1697 Dampier 
Foy. (1698) I. 223 The 25th Day Capt. Davis and Captain 
Swan broke off Consortships. X712 W. Rogers Foy. (1718) 

2 We weigh’d from Kingroad..in consortship with the 
Dutchess. 1868 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 
36 Consortship is an agreement between two vessels to 
share according to terms agreed on beforehand, in whatever 
salvage they may earn during their, .voyages. 

t Consoude, now Consotind (k^nsairnd),^A 
Herb. Forms: i consolde, 3--5 consoiid.©, -sowde, 
5 -saude, 6- consound. [a. OF. consolde y con- 
souldoy consoude (this also mod.F.) L. consolida^ 
so called app. f. L, consoliddre to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed virtues: cf. 
CoMPBET, Consound is a i6th c. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb (see next).] 

A herb to which healing virtues were attributed ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is generally 
supposed to have been the comfrey {Symphytum 
ojfficinale'). But the mediseval herbalists distin- 
guished three species, C. majors media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
{Ajuga reptans) and Daisy {Beilis perennis) re- 
spectively. The field Larkspur was also called 
Consolida regia or regalis. King’s Consound, whence 
Linnaeus’s specific name Delpliinium Consolida. 

The name Solidago was a mediaeval synonym of Consolida, 
whence ‘Consound’ has also sometimes been erroneously 
used as a book-name of species of the composite genus to 
which Solidago is now applied, or of Senecio confounded 
with it. 

cxooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 350 Do him l>is to laecedorae. .con- 
solde, orgeot mid ealah» do halig waeter. [r X263 Voc. Names 
PI. in Wr.-Wiileker 555/3 Chaudes Herbes , . Consolida, u 
consoude, i. daiseie.] c 1350 Med. MS. in Archsol. XXX. 
357 And smal consowde wt y«> whyte flour, c 1423 Foe, in 
Wr.-Wfilcker 645/34 Nomina herbarum ... Hec concilida^ 
consaude. c x4So Ibid. 575/7 Consolida, consowde. [t? 14^ 
Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 45 Consolida minor.. zzSX. le petite 
consoude, angl. waysegle uel bonwort uel brosewort,] 1378 
Lyte Dodoens i. xc. 135 Consolida media : in English 
Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, and Bugle. Ibid. 
I. xeix. 141 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
. .in English Sarrasines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Ibid. II. XV. i6§ The wilde [Larkes spurre] . . is now called in 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis : in English Kings Con- 
sounde. 1601 H olland Pliny 1 1 . 275 The Greekes imposed 
vpon it the name Symphytum, i. Consound, 1783 Ains- 
worth Lai. Z>*r/.{Morell) v, Consolida, .The herb comfrey, 
or consound. xZoj Compl. Farmer (ed. 5), Consound, a 
provincial term applied to bugle. 

t Consoude, consoumd, v- Oh. In 4-5 
consoude, -sowde. [ME. consoude, a. OF. ^con* 
souder, consoder (Godefroy), L,. consoliddre to Co^- 
SOLIDATB ; in i6th c. like the simple ME. vb. soude 
(F. souder, L. solidari), assimilated by ‘ popular 
etymology* to the adj. sound whole: see Sound 

irons . To heal, join together (wounds, fractures) ; 

« Consolidate v . 4. 

exA/ao Lanfranc'sCirurg, 48 (MS. A) pe boon may neuere 
wih verri consolidacion be consowdid. Ibid., To heele_ & 
consowde }?e wounde. 1386 tr. Figo’s Wks. 278 The medicine 
written in the former Chapter, vmich consoundeth hones. 
Hence Consou'(n)ding vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 
c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 44 (MS. A) He leide to hiihe 
prickynge a consowdynge oynement. Ibid. 66 In streynynge 
of blood & consowdynge [AT.S’, B, consoudynge]of Jje veyne. 
1397 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxi. 42 Fit consounding plaisters 
upon the greeued place. 

+ Consouder. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ER.] That 
which consolidates; a ' consolidative* medicine. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. Contents 6 Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis, J>at bu)> closeres & consouderes. 

Consound: see Consoude, 

Consow(n)yng : see Consone v. 
Oonspexies. [fiCoN- -f Species; cf. congener 
In//. Fellow species of a genus. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) I. 209 The co- 
ordinate species of the same genus may be called Con- 
species. x88x Nature XXIV. 240 Sub-species, or as Mr. 
Seebohm names them, con-species. 
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Conswcific (kf?iisplsi*fiLk:), a, [f. prec. after 
specific^ Of the same species, specifically iden- 
tical (though perhaps differing as varieties). 

1859 Asa Gray in W. G. Farlow J/m. 41 The idea of the 
descent of all similar or conspecific individuals from, a com- 
mon stock. 1S83 Nature XXVII. 451 The Bamboo . .in the 
woods of Imerina proves to be conspecific with that of the 
interior of Bourbon, 

t Coaspccij. Ohs. rare. £ad. L. conspectus : 

see CONSFEOTUS.] 

1. Astrol. « Aspect. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.viii. 3C. (1495)314 By rys- 
ynge and downe goynge and conspect and syghte of thyse 
xij sygnes of the Zodiacus, that ben also callyd Domus, 
houses, dyuers and wonderfull chaungynges fall. 

2. View, sight. 

Hall Chren. {1809) 241 These armies thus liyng the 
one in the conspect and vewe of the other. 

t €011S|>e*ctaHe, ^35. rare-^. [f.ppl. stem 
conspect-^ (see next) : cf. aspectable, respectable^ 
Easy to be seen, obvious. 

1730-6 Bailey ifolio), Conspeciable, easy to he seen. Hence 
175s in Johnson, lifea Eliza Nathan Langreath 11 . 270 
‘It won’t do. Your artifice is too conspectable*, cried the 
enraged Griselda. ^ 

f Conspe'Ctioai. Obs. rare. [a. OF. conspec-^ 
tim or ad. late L. canspectim-em, n. of action f. 
conspect-' ppl. stem of consptc-ire to behold.} The 
action of looking at or beholding, 

1611 CoTGR., a conspection, seeing, behold- 
ing- Charleton Physiol. 367 The Aphonia . . or Defect 

of Voice, which hath sometimes . . been observed to invade 
men, upon the Conspection of Wolves. 

fConspectUTty. rare--^. [app. a hu- 
morous or random formation from "L. conspectu-s 
sight, view.] Faculty of sight, vision. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iL i. 70 What harme can yourheesome 
Cot^ectxiities gleane out of this charracter. 

II Conspectus (ki?nspe*kt 2 ;s). [a. L. conspectus 
a looking at, view, survey, f. conspich-e to look at 
attentively,] 

1, A general view or comprehensive survey (with 
the mind’s eye). 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xrvi. (1859) IL 150 
Unless you have descended from a conspectus of the whole 
face to a detailed examination of its parts. 1879 M. Patti- 
SON Milton ii. 19 To get at a conspectus of the general cur- 
rent of affairs rather dian to study minutely a single period. 

2. More usually concr. A tabulation of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them ; 
a synopsis, digest. 

1838-19 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. vili. 11. | 6s. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be a con.spectus of the publi- 
Cattons of the xvith century. 18^ Bowen Logic vi. 168. 
i have brought together in the preceding Conspectus Jhe 
principal technicalities and rules m the Anstotelic doctrine. 

Gonsperacyon, obs. f. Cokspiration. 
f Conspergate, v. Irregular by-form of next 
Cockeram, Cmspergate, to sprinkle, to scatter, 
t Consperge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. consperg- 
ire to besprinkle, f. con-- -k- spargire to sprinkle.] 
trans. To sprinkle, strew all over, ‘ pepper \ 

1657 Tomlinson Rerum*s Hisp, 234 One side consperged 
with little red spots. 

Consperse (kpnspSus), a. [ad. L. conspers-teSf 
pa. pple. of conspergere : see prec.] Sprinkled j 
spec, in Entomol.^ thickly strewn or ‘peppered* 
with minute punctures or dots, 
t CoxispeTsion. Obs. [ad. L. conspersion~em 
a sprinkling, strewing j also concr. paste, dough. 
(Tertullian), n. of action f. cmspergire : see prec.] 

1. The action of sprinkling. 

1572 Forrest Theopkilus 1077 (in Anglia.\ He magnyfyed 
God . . With tearys owt of his iyen conspersyon. 1637 
Bp. Hall Serm, Exeter 24 Aug., The Church yard of it 
should require no other hallowing but by simple conspersion. 
1649 Taylor Gt. Exemp, u. vi. § 34 The Conspersion 
and washing the doorposts vrith the blood of a lamb. 

2. concr. Dough, paste. [Cf. Vulg. i Cor. v. 7 
tit sitis no'na consperslo.'] 

i6of Bp. Andritwes Ser/n. II. 220 That we . . make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits. 

Jer- Taylor Vear" 68 He must 

purge the old Leaven, and make us a new Conspersion. 

Consph^Tate, a. ttonce-wd. [f. L. con- to- 
gether + sphaera sphere -f -ate^ ] Associated with 
the spheres ; ensphered together. 

1855 Bailey Mysticy Amid consphserate harmonies. 

t CoaspicaMe, a. Obs. [ad. (late) L. con- 
spicdhil-is visible, remarkable, f. conspicdn to see, 
descry.] That may be beheld, visible; easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Foritim i. xxx. 42 b, The 
errour . . is not therefore the lesse, but rather the greater, 
and more con.spicable. a 1652 T. Smith Set. Disc. v. 135 
In this conspicahle and sensible world. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folioh Conspicable, evident, that may easily be seen. 

OoBspicious, eoBspietious, erroneous ff. 

Conspicuous. 

Conspicuity (kpnspikk7iti). Now rare. [f. 

CONSPICU-OUS + -ITT.] = CONSPICUOUSKESS. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 37 For all her glorious con- 
spicuitie. x66s Glanvill Seeps. Scl X15 If this definition 
be clearer. .Midnight may vie for conspicuity with Noon. 
*794 U. Price Ess. Picturesque 138 The general passion 
for distinctness and conspicuity. 1878 Stanforu Symb, 
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Christ i. 23 He stands in lone conspicuity, as if he had no 
earthly Connexions, 
t CoBSpiexiO'sity. Obs . « prec. 

1632 Lithgow Trass, vi. 254 The austiere con.spicuosity of 
the sabulous and stony Desarts. 

Gonspiciioxis (k/nspi-kw,os), a. [f. L. con- 
spicu-us visible, striking + -ous.] 

1 . Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
striking to the eye. 

*S4S Raynold Byrfhe Manhynde Hhvij, The.se vaynes 
doo appeare more conspicuous and notable to the eyes. 
1592 R. D. tr. Hypnerotomachia 97 Hils couered ouer with 
green trees of a conspicuous thicknes. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV. 415 These Rogues . . to be hung in some con- 
spicuous place in the town, for an example. 1667 Milton 
jP, L. IV. 545 A Rock Of Alahlaster, pil'd up to the Clouds, 
Con.spicuous fair. 1808 Scott Marrn. 11. xi, Conspicuous 
by her veil and hood. 184a Macaulay CAW 47 Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little army. 

2 . Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy. 

1613 R. C. Table Alpk. (ed. 3), Conspicuous^ easie to be 
scene, excellent. 1651 Hobbes Lexhath. i. x. 44 To be Con- 
spicuoiLS, that is to say, to be known for Wealth . . or any 
eminent Good, is Honourable, 1845 S. Austin Ranhds 
Hist. Ref. III. 2og Frankfurt— a city so conspicuous for its 
loyalty to the imperial house. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . 1, iii. 131 Sultan Soliman, who plays so conspicuous 
a part in Tasso's celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by its absence. 

1859 L°* J* Russell Addr. Electors of Land., Among the 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1859 
— Sp. at Loud. Tavern 15 Apr., I alluded to it as ‘ a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,’ a turn of phraseology 
which is not an original expression of mine,^ but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. [Tacitus 
Ann. in. 76.] 1875 Bryce Holy Row. Emp. xy. (ed. 5) 287 
Those monuments which do exist are just sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous. 1878 W. A. 
''R maws Note on Shaks. pul, C. 11. i, 70 Cassius had married 
Junia, Brutus' sister. .At her funeral in a.d. 22 the images of 
Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
as Tacitus (yi iii. 76) puts it, * sed praefulgebant. . eo ipso 
quod effigies eorum non visebantur*. 

Oonspicnously (k^nspi-ki^^iasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY ^.] In a conspicuous manner. 

*626 J. Kennedy {pities The Historie of Calanthrop and 
Lvcilla, conspicuou.sly demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues. 1651 Hobbes Lexnath. 11. xxx. 177 
How conspicuously soever he .shine in the Common-wealth. 
a 1732 Gay Fables 11. xi. 30 In foremost rank the coward 
placed, Is more con.spicuou.sIy disgraced. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 417 The next j^ar is conspicu- 
ously a year of deaths. ^ 1885 Truth 28 May 837/1 From 
the present exhibition their works are conspicuously absent. 

ConspicuoiLSXieSS (k/nspi*kiM|3sn^). [f. as 
prec. + -Nias.] Conspicuous state or quality. ^ 
at66x Boyle Style Scriptures Ep. Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by the Author's Conspicuousnesse. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xx. § 5 The forwardness and 
conspicuousness of the sharp armorial forms. 1885 F. 
Temple Relat. Relig. <§> Sc. iv. 120 The beauty of flowers 
is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours. 

t CoBSpirable, (t. Obs. rare. [f. Conspire -j- 
-ABLE.] ? Capable of breathing together. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Qriat. 335 That the 
whole Body was expirable, and conspirable, 

CoBSpiraeious, var. of Cokspieatious, Ohs. 
Conspiracy (k^nspi'rasi). [f. L. consptrdiio 
CoNSPiEATiON, with Substitution of the ending 
-ACT q.v. A single example of conspiratie in i6th 
c. F. is given by Godefroy.] 

1 . The action of conspiring ; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

C1386 Chaucer Monk's^ T. 621 Brutus and Cassias . . Ful 
prively hath made coiispiracie Agains this Julius in subtil 
wise. 13^ in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 5 Enpresoned falslich . . by 
fals conspiracie. 1602 Marston Antonio * s Rev. v. i, Made 
a partner in conspiraci& i;6io Shaks. Temp, il i. 301 
Open-ey’d Conspiracie His time doth take. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IL 7SI Combin’d In bold conspiracy against Heav'ns 
King. ^11832 Bentham yust. <$• Codif. Petti. Wks. 1843 V. 
485 In the very import of the word conspiracy is therefore 
included the con.spiracy to do a bad thing. Z84X-4 Emer- 
son jEw., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) L ao Society every- 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members, 
b. Law. 

1863 H. Cox Insiit. i. xi. 275 The crime of conspiracy 
consists in the agreement of two or more persons to do an 
illegal act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means. 

2 . (with a and^/.) A combination of persons for 
an evil or unlawful purpose ; an agreement between 
two or more persons to do something criminal, 
illegal, or reprebensible (especially in relation to 
treason, sedition, or murder) ; a plot. 

ri386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 149 “l^an schapen was al this 
conspiracy e Fro poynt to poynt. 1494 FAbyan Chrm. v. 
Ixxxvi. 64 Hauynge knowlege of the sayde conspiracy. 
*553 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 34 Fearing greater de- 
ceytes and conspiracies. *632 Star Ckaonh. Cases (Camden) 
*^o, I hould here is a conspiracie by Travers and Frost and 
his daughter. *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. (1843) 66/2 
In all conspiracies there must be great secrecy. *78* Gib- 
bon DecL ^ F. II. 8t A secret conspiracy had been formed 
against his person and government. 1839 James Louis 
JCIV^ I. ros Rumours of a conspiracy became general, 
f b. A body or bond of conspirators. Obs. 
tsss Kden Decades 53 The captayne of this conspiracie 
was slayne. *57* Goujing Calvin on Ps. bdv. 2 Ckmspracie 


. . may bee taken as well for a companye that consult about 
mischeef, as for the mischeef itself they have devysed. 1600 
Holland Livy yii. xli. 279 Urged by those of the con- 
spiracie [ab conjuratis\. 

3 . fig. Union or combination (of persons or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonious action 
or effort ; = Conspiration 3. (^In a good or 
neutral sense.) Obs. or arch. 

*538 Starkey England i. i. 11 That thys cyvyle lyfe was 
..a conspyracy in honesty and vertue. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia III. 382 (B.) So is the conspiracy of her several graces, 
held best together to make one perfect figure of beauty. 
aiSqq Barrow IVks. (18301 I. 191 There will be a con- 
spiracy and faithful correspondence between our mind and 
our tongue. 1691--8 Norris Pract. Disc. 220 To discern 
this Harmony and beauriful conspiracy of things. 1847 
Emerson Ode to Beauty Wks. (Bohn) I. 450 All that’s good 
and great with thee Works in close conspiracy. 

Conspirasit (k/nsp^io-rant), a. and sb. rare. 
[a. F. conspirant^^x. pple. of conspirer^ as 
adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Conspiring, B. A conspirator. 

^ *603 Harsnet Pap. Impost. 19 With all other Conspirants 
in any badde practice. *605 Shaks. Lear v. iii 135 Con- 
spirant ’gain.st this high illustrious Prince. 1880 Swinburne 
Studies in Song 142 The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearts of kings to slay, 

CoBSpiratiOB (kpnspirf^'J^n). Now 7'are or 
Obs. [a. F. conspiration (13th c,), ad. L. cofzsplrd- 
tibn-emf n. of action f. conspirdre to Conspire.] 
fl. The action of conspiring ; = Conspiracy i. 
a%2Qo Cursor M. 27662 (Cott.) O nith cums. .conspiraciun 
[Cott. Galb. MS, A Is of enuy comes, .conspiracionesj. 1388 
Wyclif 2 Ckron. xxxiii. 24 His seruauntis hadden swore to 
gyder (MS. 116, C1430 bi conspiracioun had sworyn] a5ens 
hym. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvi. 175 How Subyon 
. .made conspyracyoun ayenste her for to take her and haue 
her to his wyff. *528 Roy Sat., Cruell Kay face, full of 
crafty conspiracion. 1659 Hammond On Ps. ixxxiii. 6 Annot. 
415 The conjunction and continual conspiration of the ene- 
mies of God. i8o2 Ann. Reg. 178 The l^st concerted plans 
of conspiration. 

t 2 . A conspiracy, plot; «=Conspieacy 2. Obs. 
^*340 Ham pole Psalter xxvl 5 Conspiracyon.s of cure 
foes. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 282 The . . conspera- 
cyons made and wrought there . . ayenst your Hyghnes. 
*526 Tjndale Acts xxiii. 13 They were aboute xl which had 
made this conspiracion. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais nr. iU. 
43 You would see a more dangerous Conspiration. <7*850 
j. Churchill Schillers fVallensi. Camp xi. (Bohn) 167 
Tis a conspiration — a plot, I say ! 

Conspiring, joint aspiration and effort, 
for one end or purpose ; = Conspiracy 3. 

*607^ Walkington Opt. Glass 79 A conspiration of all 
faculties, axqxx Ken Sertn. Wks. (1838) 113 Gracious per- 
sons . . in whose hearts there is a conspiration of all the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. v, 
(1859) 1 * 84 All together form, by their harmonious conspira- 
tion, a healthy whole, x^mfixi'ys.'i Min. Proph. 545 One 
confession of faith, one conspiration of sanctity. 

4. attrih. 

*588 Marprel Epist. (Arb,) 10 You of this conspiration 
house. 

t Couspira'tioiLS, -acious, a, Obs. rare. 
[f. prec. ; see -Tious.] Addicted to conspiring. 

*652 Sparke Ycm/. Altaris {xii6fg\ 486 Witness their con- 
spiracious assemblies. 

t C0lispirativ6y a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conspirdt- 
ppl. stem of coztspirdre to Conspire : see -ive.] 
Pertaining to swearing togetber. 

^579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf C iy b, Ahsolueth aforehand 
all conspiratif oathes. 

Conspirator (k^nspiTatoi). [ME. and AF. 
conspiratour— F. cotispirateury ad. L. conspJrdtdr- 
em. The Eng. is now conformed in spelling, but 
not in pronunciation, to L. conspirator.'] 

One who conspires ; one engaged in a conspiracy; 
one who conspires with others to commit treason. 

*4x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Senole iii. iv. (1483] 53 Tray tours and 
conspyratours weren with yow enterlacid to geders. 1566 
Painter PoL Pleas. I, 42 To hewraye the rest of the con- 
spiratours. i6ox Shaks. yul. C. in. ii. 237 Away then, 
come, seeke the Conspirators. *78* Gibbon Decl. f E 
(1869) II. xliiL 6x2 The conspirators were detected and 
seized. *847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe '*R\as,. {B,oh.xi) l. 
392 Like women employed by Cicero to worm out the secret 
of conspirators. *^8 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blasids Hist. 
Ten Y, IL 416 A conspirator succeeds or dies. 

Conspiratorial (k/nspirratoe-rial), a. raz^e. 
[f. as next + -al.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of conspirators or conspiracy. 

*855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxv, To unite [glasses] in a general 
conspiratorial clink. *859 G. Meredith a’. Feverel L yii. 
XIX A fearful conspiratorial frown, that would not have dis- 
graced Guido Fawkes. 1890 Pall Mall G. i Apr. 5/2 [He] 
has a great round Russian face, strong, conspiratorial, 

Conspiratory (k^nspi-ratari), a. rare. [f. 
Conspirator on L. type '^consptrdtdri-us t 
-ORY.] Pertaining to conspirators or to conspiracy. 

x8oi W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 98 Can it be said 
. .of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious. 188a Con- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 625 Conspiratory circles were formed. 

Conspiratress (k/nspi-ratres). [f. Con- 
spirator : see -ESS. Cf. next.] A female con- 
spirator. 

1760-85 Walpole Lett, to H. Mann (F. Hall). 1873 St. 
PdtiVs Mag. n. 351 Raffaella . . had become a conspiratress 
from sheer fun. x88i D. C. Murray JosepUs Coat II. xix. 
142 The two conspiratresses salved their consciences. 
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COWETABLE. 


t Coaspiratrice. Ofo. (exc, as F.) [a. F. 
mnspiratrice^ fern, of conspiraimr^ == prec. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowie i. xxxviiL 11859) 4a This vn- 
thryfty fals conspyratrice. [1891 Q. Retu Jan. 126 Many of 
the young conspiratrices (a word coined by the French) of 
20 years of age.] 

Coaspire (Ic^nspsi®*!), v. [a. F. cofispire-r 
(15th c. in Littre) { — Px. cospira^r, Sp. conspirar^ 
It. conspirare)^ ad. L. compzrdre lit. * to breathe 
together V whence, ‘ to accord, harmonize, agree, 
combine or unite in a purpose, plot mUchief to- 
gether secretly ’.] 

1 . intr. To combine privily for an evil or un- 
lawful purpose ; to agree together to do something 
criminal, illegal, or reprehensible {esp. to commit 
treason or murder, excite sedition, etc.) ; to plot. 
Const. wi(h, against, to do something, f that. 

1382 Wycuf yolm ix. 22 The lewis had den conspirid, 
that if ony man knowlechide him Crist, he schulde be don 
out of the synagoge. £-1386 Chaucer T. 113 The 
lewes have conspired Inis innocent out of this world to 
enchace. Ini 1400 Chester PL (Shaks, Soc.) II. 12 Syr 
Cayphas & his company e Conspirne Jesus to anoye. 1:494 
Faby.an Ckron. i. ii. 9 Brute founde many Troyans . . with 
the whiche he conspyred- 1526 Filgr. Peipi (W. de W. 
1531) 89 b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to 
destroye our soules. 1602 Rowlands^ Greene's Ghasi 32 
They conspired how to make a breach in his pocket. i6ir 
Bible Gm. xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to .slay 
him. 1671 Milton Samson 892 An impious crew Of men 
eonspiring to uphold their state By worse than hostile deeds. 
179s Southey Joa^t 0/ Arc in. 94 When kingly power con- 
spired with papal craft To plot and perpetrate that massacre. 
1:848 Lytton Harold ii. ii, Princes conspire again.st me. 

fib. Said of a single person (the notion of com- 
bination being lost sight of) : To plot secretly, 
contrive. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 232 Within his herte he gan conspire. 
1480 Roht. De 7 iyll 27 Thus then he conspyred in hys wyll 
One after another for to kyll. ^ 1600 Shak.s. Sonn. x, For 
thou art so possess’d with murderous hate That 'gainst 
thyself thou stick’st not to conspire. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. v. 
i 70 But to be Menelaus, I would conspire against Destiny. 

2 . tram. To plot, plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or hostile action). 

a, with the end or purpose as 0^. 

1:36a Langl. P. PL A. XI. IQ pat conterfetep di.sseites and 
Consi>iret wronges. 1377 //'/Vjl B.x. 423Dauid pat Vries deth 
conspired. 1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixiii. 43 The Countree 
waxed wery of hym, & conspyrid his deth. 1597 Daniel 
Civ. Wares v. i. The whil’st victorious Henry did conspire 
The wracke of Fraunce. 1681 E. Sclater Serm. at Putney 
17 That conspire the subversion of Throne and Altar. 
1725-6 Pope Odyss. xvi. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'd. 1803 Southey Modoc in Azt. iv, Your fall 
and mine do they alike conspire. 
h. with the action as ob/. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vlf, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feeds 
betwen theym conseyved^ and conspired. 1579 Fenton 
Gukciard. (1618) 6 Conspire against him most dangerous 
enterprises. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah ii. 23 The present 
attack had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca. 

T c. with clause. Obs. 

1^93 Gower I. 81 Sinon, whiche made was here 

espie Withinne Troie, as was conspired. C148S Bigby 
Myst. (1882) u. 486 Yt ys conspyiy'd to reward thy falsnes. 

3 . intr. To combine in action or aim; to act 


in purposive combination., rmion, or harmony. 

1538 Starkey Englaotd 1. i. 19 The cyvyle lyfe ys a poly- 
tyke ordur of men eonspyryng togyddur in vertue and 
honesty. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 239 The 
Stour assisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1657 
J. S.wiTH Myst, Rket. 350 Therefore must your labour con- 
spire with my inventions, a 1711 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet, 
Wks. 1721 I. 383 How Goas converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-Wills, fond Men enquire? <1x76^ J. Byrom 
Hymn ‘ Christians awake ’ iii, Th' angelic choir In songs 
of joy before unknown conspire. 1829 K. Digby Broadst. 
Hon. I. 251 When we reHect . . upon the jarring interests 
which are to be made to conspire. 1869 Tyndall Notes on 
Light § 479 The waves con.spire or oppose each other ac- 
cording as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
opposite phases. 

D. To combine, concur, co-operate as by inten- 
tion (so as to effect a certain result). 

It ranges from what is explicitly Jig. of 1 to a sense quite 
distinct from it. 

1575 Lanbham Fefi. (1871) 43 Consider, how fully the 
Gods (az it seemed) had conspyred. .too bestow theyr influ- 
ences & gyfts vpon her coourt. 1651 Hobbes Leviaik, 
(1839) 376 The writers . . conspire to one and the same end, 
which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdom of God. 
1670 Dryden Tyrannic Love Ded., All the Advantages of 
Mind and Body, and an Illustrious Birth, conspiring to 
render you an extraordinary Person. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst, 397 The Singers and Dancers could not con- 
spire together into one Dance and Harmony, wei-e they 
destitute of a Coryphseus. « 1711 Ken Div. Wks. 
(1838) 230 Thou dost, .dispose all thing's, .to conspire in thy 
glory. 1713 Guardian No, 135 AH things conspire to make 
his sick bed grievous and uneasy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
II. viii. All things conspired to give her the sense of freedom 
and solitude. 

c. To combine as factors in (a product), poet. 

1716 Addison Poems SetK Occcts.^ O England's younger 
hope ! in whom conspire The mother’s sweetness, and the 
fetber's fire I z888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. v. r In 
[him}, .there conspired certain personal gifts of an altogether 
unique order, 

T 4 . To concur or agree in spirit, sentiment, sense, 
tenor, testimony, assertion, eta Obs, 


1579 E. K, Gloss. Sfenseds Skeph. Cal. Oct. si This 
place seemeth to conspyre with Plato. <2x6x9 Fotherby 
Atkeom. n. i. § 9 (1622) 197 The Apostle .. doth fully con- 
spire and agree with the Prophet. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 
iii. 85 All these Accounts, conspiring so together, make it 
certain. 1723 Pope Let. to Digby 10 Oct,, I conspire in 
your sentiments . . wish for your company. 1737 Wriston 
Josephnf AtiHq. Diss. i, Josephus ., conspires in his testi- 
mony with what is written in the Gospels. 
f 5 . trans. To unite in producing ; to concur to. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. x. (1614) 702 Their blacke 
skinnes, white eyes, and cauterised roa[r]kes seem to conspire 
a dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. 1650 
Ba.yter Saints' R. i. vii. {x 66 s) 104 All_ things, .with us 
conspire the high praises of our great Deliverer. 1669 W. 
Simpson HydroL Ckym. 114 AH which conspire the restitu- 
tion of the integrity of health. 

*[{ 6. It occurs with some reference to the ety- 
mological sense ‘breathe or blow together*, though 
scarcely as an independent meaning. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) ii. 23 Saule ys my name, .whych 
conspyreth the dyscyplys with thretes and menaces [cf. 
Acis ix^ x]. 1861 Temple & Trevor Tannhanser j^ The 
buffeting gusts, .conspire Conflicting breaths. 

Conspired (k^nspaie’jd),///.^!. [f. prec. +-BD.J 
a. Planned in concert, concerted, b. Leagued 
together, confederated {obs,). 

1436 Pol. Poems (i 859)TI. 148 Thurgh conspired tresoun. 
xSdi T. Norton Calvift's Inst. Pref., By no conspired 
agreement. x6i8 Bolton Florus i. xviL 50 So many, and 
so mighty conspired Nations. 

t Consprrement. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of conspiring ; a conspiracy. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 216 Suche a false conspirement 
. . God wolde not it were vnknowe. 

Conspirer (k^nspais-rsjc). Also 6 -OUP. [In 
1 6th c. compirour^ a. AF, conspirour — 0 ¥ . eon- 
spireur^ f. conspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. conspzrdtdr-e?n).'] One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

1539 Taverner Card. Wysed, 1. 29 b, A conspirour of my 
death and a traitour. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. L 91 Take no 
care : Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are. 1678 
Roab. Ballad's IV. 129 AH Conspirers who seek to dethrone 
A King from his right. 

Conspiring (k^nspoio-rig), zibl. sb. [f. Conspire 
- f -ING ^.] The action of the vb. Conspire ; plot- 
ting, conspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

X56X T. Norton Calvin! s Inst. iv. xiii. (1634)622 What?. . 
doe wee thinke that hee praiseth a conspiring, whereby a 
few men being bound together, are severed from the whole 
body of the Church? x65x Hobbes Govt, 4* Soc. v. § 6. 

The comspiring of many wills to the same end. 1862 Sir JT. 
B. Burke Viciss. Families Ser. iil 322 The King . . met 
those conspirings with demonstrations of equal energy. 

Consprring, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, etc. 

1576 Fleming PanopL Epist, 148 The conspiring voyce of 
the people, 1647 H- More Softg of Soul 11. cix. Your con- 
spiring minds exactly agree. 1730-6 B.mley (folio), Con- 
spiring Powers (in Mechanick.s) are all such as act in direc- 
tion not opposite to one another. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat 57 What a multitude of conspiring Causes I 
1832 Austin jurispr. (1879) L vi. 228 The con^iring 
sovereigns who form the Holy Alliancci 

Conspi*ringly, [f. prea+-LY2.] in a 
conspiring manner ; by secret plot ; in concert. 

1645 Milton Tetrack, (1&51) 234 Either violently without 
rautuall consent., or con^iringly by plot of lust. 1678 
Cxjxmas.r'tt InielLSysi. i. iii. § 37. 164 AH things are ordered 
together conspiiingly into one. 

11 Con spirito, Mns.^ with, spirit : see Co'S prep. 
t Conspissate^ ZI. Obs. [f. L. conspissat-^ 
ppl. stem, f. con- spissdre to thicken.] tracts. To 
thicken, make dense, condense. 

1647 H. More Song o/Soul 11. App. xiv. And that which 
doth conspissate active is. r68x — in Glatevills Saddtic. 45 
Samuel by this having sufflciently conspissated his vehicle 
and fitted, it to Sauls sight. 

t Coxispissa'tion. Obs, [ad .L. conspissdtidn- 
em^ n. of action : see prec.] Thickening ; condens- 
ation. 

1471 Ripley Comp, A Ich, ix, in Ashm, (1652) 176 By natural! 
conspysacyon Ofthyngsdysseveryd, a dewredyntegracyon. 
1647 More Sottg of Soul w. App. xiii. For body's but 
this spirit, fixt, grosse by consplssation, 1694 Burthoggk 
Reason 230 The Cold of the Night . . does much contribute 
£0 the Conspissation of the Spints Vehicle. 

t Conspuated, ///.?. Obs.’-'* 

1623 CocKERAM, Conspuatedj bespotted. 

ConspiIG (k^nspiM*), V. nonce-wd. |jad. L. 
conspttfre tO' spit upon, bespit, f. con-’^spuere to 
spit] trans. To spit upon (in contempt}. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 27 Sept. 376/1 The only thing criticism 
has to do with the Shakspeare-Bacon craze is to conspue it. 

t Conspurcate, a* Obs, (ad. L. conspurcdt-us 
pa. ppl& : see next.] Defiled, pc^luted, 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 148^2,. I am so sinfull and 
so conspurcate with many gneuoussinnes. 1619 W. Sclater 
Expos. X Tkess. (1630) 313 Never saw the Sunne a people 
more conspurcate \»nth lust. 

’t'Conspuxcate, ». Obs, [fi L. conspurcdt-, 
ppl. stem: of compurcdre to de^e, pollute, f. con- 
+ spurcdre to b^oul, f. spurcus unclean, dirty, 
foul.]' tram. To defile, befoul, pollute, {lit. and^.) 

x6oq Abp. Abbot Exp. /onah. 3^ When the Schoolmen 
had conspurcated and abused true Divinity with their filthi- 
ness. 1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 610 Its materials. . 

I should be securely reposed,, that Flyes may not conspurcate 


them, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentilesi. m, v. 64 A certain ves- 
tigium . . albeit greatly conspurcated or obliterated. 

t Coaspurca'tiom. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
£ L. compurcdre : see prea] Defilement, pollution. 

1616 Bullokar, Cofispurcatioftj a defiling, or making 
foule. a 1656 Bp. Hall Ajota Wks. (1660) 162 For so odious 
a conspurcation of oux holy profession, 
f Coiispiita*tor. Obs.'^'^ [n. of action in L. 
form from computdre : see next.] ‘ He that spits 
upon others ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t CoHSpifte, z^. . rare, [ad. L. cofzsput-^ 
ppl. stem of conspuere (see Conspitb), whence the 
ffeq. consp fttdrel\ translXo spit upon (in contempt). 

1526 Pilgr. Ferf. IW. de W. 1531) 206 Chrystwas abgecte, 
itluded and consputed. 

ConstabiTity. n&nce-wd. [ad. F. connestabiliti 
(in the original): cf. Constable.] The office of 
constable; constableship. 

X719 OzELL tr. Missods Mem. 128 The King still creati^ 
a Constable for the Ceremony of the Coronation ; but his 
Constability ceases immediately after the Ceremony is over. 
Constable (kz^-nstabl, kyn-). Forms : 3 etine- 
stable, 4-6 coBestabl©, 4-7 €-ansfca‘bl©i, 5 eonne- 
stable, constabyle, -bylle, -bill, eunstabylle, 
konstabsl, 5-6 constabuille, cmistabull©, 6 
connestabtil, comristabla, 7 conistable, 3- 
constable^ [ME., a, OF. cunestabUy conestable 
(mod.F. connetable==Vx. conesictbIe, Sf. condesfable^ 
Pg. condestavelj It. conestabiie'}, repr. late L. comes 
sf ahull count or officer of the stable, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code a.d. 43S, Gregory of Tours 
575), corresponding to the earlier tribunus stahuli 
(Ammianus), whence later comesta-^ conestahulus : 
Skeat quotes from a document under date 807, 

* comes stabuli quern corrupte conestabulum appel- 
lamus’. Other med.L. forms were coniestabilis^ 
cmestabilis, etc. : see Du Cange. The early de- 
velopment of the sense, whereby the comes stabuli, 
from being the head groom of the stable, became 
the principal officer of the household of the 
Frankish kings, and of the great feudatories, and 
the field-marshal or commander-general of the 
army, had taken place before the word came into 
English ; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal. The earlier English uses were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1 . gen. The chief officer of the household, court, 
administration, or military forces of a ruler. 

axznp Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 247 Wit ke husbonde 
godes cune.stable cleopeS warsehipe forS ant maldS hire 
durewart. £:i32i> Sir Tristr. 2169 Nuw hap ysoude her 
wille, Tristrem constable is heise. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi, 
201 Ethiocles Bad his constabill vith hym ta Fifty weill 
Armyt, and forouth gaTo meit thedeus in the way. c 1380 
I Sir Ferttmb. 4445 |?e Arayral hadde y-loued hym long . . 

1 Constable he mad him of ys Icmd. X3g3 Langl. P. PL C. 
IV. 256 Sholde neuere conscience be my constable, Were ich 
a kyng ycoroned. e X430 Lydg. Bockas i. viii. (1544) 15 a, 
Zisara..Of king Jabin,, called the great constable Of Ms 
boost, leader, and gouernoure. 14^ Caxton Ckas. Gt. 
f x88o) 167 And the sayd paynym was conestable of al the 
londes of thadmyral. 

2 . Spec. a. Constable of Frances the principal 
officer of the household of the early French kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 

' the army in the absence of the monarch ; he was 
i the supreme judge of military offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had the regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, touniaments, trials by 
combat, etc. 

The office was abolished in 1627 ; the title was revived hy 
. Napoleon I, but discontinued on his overthrow. An ofiicer 
bearing the name of constable existed also in the house- 
holds of the great feudal lords of France. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 12 The erle of Eu, connestaMe of 
Fraunce , . and others knightes and squiers were take pri- 
; soneris. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vii. 15 Whome we 
call now in fraunce conestable. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F. in. 
vii. X35. 1777 Watson Philip 7/(1839) 15 Constable Mont- 

morency, so much celebrated for his heroic valour. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 33 One day, Perhaps the Con- 
stable of France may learn He wrong'd Du Chastel. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. v. 139 The Constables of France re- 
peatedly shook or saved the French throne. 

b. Constable of England, Lord High Constable : 
one of the chief fimctionaries in the English royal 
household, with duties and powers similar to those 
of the same officer in France. 

Together with the Earl Marshal, he was the judge of the 
Court of Chivalry,, pd in early times his powers of juris- 
diction were extensive. The office, which had been made 
merely titular a few years before, was forfeited by Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1521 ; since which time 
the title has been granted only temporarily for particular 
occasions, esp. the sovereign's coronation. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington was Lord High Constable at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. 

[1384 Act 8 Rich, ife, 5 Quod ffiversa placita. .trahuntur 
jam de novo coram Constabulario et Marescallo.] isjzo 
Chron, Eng. vii. 156/1 He was arested by the Vycounte 
Beaumont the Constable of Englande. 1538 Startkey 
England ii. it (1871) 182 Our old auncetuiys . . ordeynyd a 
Connestabul of Englond, to conturpayse the authoryte of 
the prynce. 1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, ri, i. 102 When I came 
hither, I was Lord High Constable, and Duke of Bucking- 
j ham : now, poore Edward Bohun. 1700 Tyrrell Hisi, 
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11 . 892 The Earl of Chester (as Lord High Constable) 
carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, before 
the King. i8zo Scott Ivan/toe zliv. 1863 H. Cox Jnsiit, 
HI. iv. 642 The Constable-— Constabularius Regis or Con- 
stabularius Angliae—seems to have been . » (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. 

c. Constcthle of Scotland : a chief officer in the 
Scottish royal household, having powers of juris- 
diction in respect of all transgressions committed 
■within four miles of the king’s person, the parlia- 
ment or privy council. (The hereditary title is 
still in existence.) 

^ SS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. 1. (1885) J27 Quha 
is..ouir the kingis court^to punise offenderls, Connistable, 
we cal, 1746-7 Act 20 Geo, c. 43 § 2 All heretable con- 
stabularies, other than the office of high constable of Scot- 
land,^ 1881 J. Russell Haigs ii. 29 This He Morville is 
therein designed Constable of Scotland. x886 Whitaker's 
Almanack <Scotl3j\d)t Officers of State : Royal Household, 
Hereditary High Constable, Earl of Erroll. 

d. The title of dignitaries in other countries. 

c 1350 Will, Paleme 3842 pan was per a kud kni5t }?e 
cunstables sone of spayne, come wel pre dales bi-fore J)e 
king for to help. 1718 Berkeley Tour in Italy fiVs. 1871 
IV. 594 Marino, a pretty clean village, belonging to the 
Constable Colonna. 1777 Watson Philip H (1839) 509 
Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of Milan. 

Penny Cycl. VIZ. 357/2 Vittoria Colonna.. was the 
daughter of Fabririo Colonna, Great Constable of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

8. The governor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle. (Still the official title of the governors of 
some royal castles in England.) 

[laiS Magna Carta § 29 Nullus constabularius distringat 
aliquera militem, ad dandum denarios pro custodia castri, 
si, etc.] 1297 R. Giouc. {1724) 565 Of ca.steJ of Keningwur)>e 
wardeins )?er were, Sir William de la Cowe, J?at constable 
was l^ere. c 1300 Havelok 2366 Hwan he hauede of al }>e 
lend pe casteles alle in his bond, And conestables don |jer- 
inne. 1375 Barbour Bruce vin. 507. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccix.ipi They token hir way toward Bristowe andther 
the kyng. .made sirhugh the spencer the fader asconestable 
and keper of the castel. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hih, xv. 
(1821) 647 The Constable sued for a Protection and rendered 
the Castle to Captaine Flower. 1891: Whitaker's Almanack 
92 Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. Ibid. 234 
iX)ndon— Constable of the Tower. 

fig. c 1320 Cast. Love 910 per J?e castel is faste and stable 
And Charite is constable. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ix. 16 J>e 
Cunstable of the Castel pat kepep hem alle Is a wys kniht 
wip alle, Sire Inwit he hette, 1393 Ibid. C. xxin. 214. 

4 . A military officer. 

^1300 K. Alis. 4329 Alisaundre hath, saun faile, Y-clepid 
to him ten constables. 1490 Caxton Eneydos lx. (1890) 
160/3 Eneas, .called to hym Menesteus and Sarestum, that 
were connestables of his folke, and of the bataylles. 1570 
Levins Manip. 2/5 A constable, constabularius^ Ethnarca, 
xZgi Scott Ct. Bobt vii, My countryman, Whitikind, 
being a constable of our bands. 

5. An officer of the peace, (See Sir J. Stephen 
Jlist. Crim. Law^ I. vii. 194-200.) a. gemrally, 

[136a Langl. P. PL A ii. 173 pe kyng. .Comaunde pe 
Cunstable [7A n a Cunstable, B. ir. 198 a constable, C. lit. 
230 a constable] pat Com at pe furste To a-Tache pe Tray- 
tours for eny Tresour. 1455 Sc. Act Jas, II (3597) § < 5 o 
Puir commounes ar greattumlie injured and oppressed be 
the Kingis Schireffes, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faires.3 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, JV^ v. iv. 4 The 
Constables haue deliuer'd her ouer to mee: and shee 
shall haue Whipping cheere enough, I warrant her. 1621 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 143 They went 
and fetched a cunstable and searched all her howse. 1707 
G.^ Miegk State Gt Brit i. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to seize won Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stables. j8o6 A. Duncan Nelson's Fwt. 26 Special, petty, 
and other constables.. were on duty. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. a) I. 132 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the pry tanes, 1890 G. J. Symons 
in Times 20 Dec. s/6 Stories of pre-police days and of 
sleeping constables finding themselves on the pavement im- 
prisoned in their own box. 

b. High ComtabU : an officer of a hundred or 
other large administrative district, appointed to act 
as conservator of the peace within his district, and 
to perform various other duties. (Abolishedini869.) 

The office seems to have been originally established for 
military purposes, to raise the military force of the hundred 
in case of war or civil commotion; the duties attached to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character. 

1285 Act 13 Edii). /, Stat Wynton c, 6 E en chescun hun- 
dred e fraunchise seyent eleus deus Conestables, a fere la 
veue des armes], 1543 Act 34-35 Hept. VI I L c. 26 (Wales) 
The said Justices of the Peace, .shall appoint and name in 
euery hundred .. two substantial! gentlemen, or yeomen to 
be chiefe Constables of the hundred wherin they inhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a speciall 
regard to the conseruation of the Kings peace. 1569 B. 
Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett 1, 197 II. 255 The hi^he 
Constable of the saide Cytie and Lyberties taking with 
hym suche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discression sholde seme mete. 1715 Act i Geo. /. in LondL 
Gaz. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Peace 
Officer, 3:827 Act 1 Geo. /K, c. 31 § 7 (Schedule) Form 
of Notice to the Constable of a Hundred or other like 
District, or to the Peace Offiicer of a County of a City or 
Town. 1844 Act T fyZ Viet, c. 33 An Act for .. relieving 
High Constables from attendance at Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases. 3846 M®(^ulloch Brit. Empire II. 
233 Papists were .. prohibited from being high or petty 
constables. 3869 Act 32 <5* 33 Viet c. 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties heretofore performed 
by High Constables, and for the abolition of such office. 
Ibid, § 8 This Act may be cited as the High Constables 
Act, i86g. 


e. Petty or Parish Constable : an officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in his district. (Abolished, 
exc. as incorporated in the County Police system, 
in 1872.) 

(1328 Act y Edw. IIL c. 3 Meire & Baillifs des Citees Sc 
Burghs deinz meismes les Citees & Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conestables, & gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes, eint 
poair affaire execucion de cest acord.] 3473 Presenhtzis. of 
Luriesm Surtees Misc. (3890) 23 W*' the constabylle William 
Baker. 1536 Camden 66 Grett bonfyeres 

with grett chere at every cunstabulles dore in every parich 
thorrowe alle London, a 3626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. 
Law 8 The Lord of the hundred court is to appoint in 
every village, a petty constable with a tithing-man to attend 
in his absence. 3736 Berkeley Discourse Wks. III. 430 
From the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
constable. 1765 Blackstone Copptm. (1793) 439 These petty 
constables have two offices united in them ; the one antient, 
the other modern. Their antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder..who are as antient as 
the time of king Alfred : their more modem office is that of 
constable merely ; which was appointed so lately as the 
reign of Edward III, in order to assist the high constable. 
385^ Toulm. Smith Parish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the Constable was sum- 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens. 3858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvi. 409 The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 3872 Act 35 ijr- 36 
Viet. c. 92 An Act to render unnecessary the general Ap- 
pointment of Parish Constables. Whereas the establishment 
of an efficient police in the counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general appointment of parish constables 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esf, a police constable ^ a member of 
the constabulary or police force, a policeman. 
Chief Constable', the officer at the head of the police 
force of a county or equivalent district. 

a 1836 Penny Cycl. XIII. 25 (Irish Constabulary) 10 resi- 
dent magistrates, 355 chief constables of the first, and 50 of 
the second class, 1232 con.stables, 6233 subconstables, and 

277 horse of the constabulary force. 3839 Act z <5* 3 Viet. 
c. 93 An Act for the E.stablishment of County and District 
Constables. Ibid. § 6 Subject to Approval, .the Chief Con- 
stable shall appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constables in each Division of the County. Ibid. c. 95 
§ 5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough. , to act as 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 1885 Spectator 3 Oct. 
Su]Dpl., The very word police , . did not become common 
until late in the last century, and * the Police’ as an equiva- 
lent for the body of constables, is much more modern. 

e. Special Constable : a person sworn in liy the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occasions when it is apprehended that the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 
the peace. 

3803 Act 43 Geo. Ill, c. 78. 3806 [see a.]. 1831 Act 

3^2 Wm. Hit c* 41 An Act for amending the Laws rela- 
tive to the Appointment of Special Constables, and for the 
better Preservation of the Peace. 

f. In the Channel Islands, the elected chief 
officer of a parish ; in Jersey he is its representative 
in the States, a magistrate, etc. ; in Guernsey his 
duties are now more restricted. 

3652 Warburton Guernsey (1822) 62 The Constables . . 
Their office is to keep the peace. 1694 Falls Jersey ii. 65 
The Constable of the Parish where the Perambul ion is to 
be, takes with him 12 of the Principal Men of his Parish, 
and meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Jurats 
on Horseback, 1862 Ansted Channel IsL iv . xxiii. (ed. 2) 
521 (Jersey) Each parish .. elects one constable who repre- 
sents his parish in the States. 3873 J. Lewis Census 1871 
203 (Jersey) The constables are the principal magistrates in 
each parish, 

g. aftrib. 

3809 R. Langford Intr, Trade 331 Constable hire, a per- 
son's wages for attending a ship ti 11 unloaded, to prevent theft. 

6. Phr. To outrun the constable : a. to run away 
from a constable (or the law and its officers) ; also 
to run the constable. 

1600 Kemp Nine Dates Wond. 35, I far'd like one that 
had escaped the stockes, and tride the use of his legs to 
out-run the Constable. 1873 Miss Broughton Ncutcy II. 

278 Rich ! poor Huntley J, .why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago. 

b. To go at too great a pace ; to go too far; 
to overstep all bounds of moderation, 

1633 T. Powell Tom All Trades i6j If the Gentleman be 
predominant, his running Nagge will out run the Constable. 
a 3654 Selden Tabie^.t Money, In all times the Princes in 
England have done something illegal, to get money. But 
then came a Parliament, .and so things were quiet for a 
while ; afterwards there was another tnck found out to get 
money, and. .another Parliament was called to set all 
right, etc. But now they have so out-ran the Constable, 
that, etc. 3663 Butler Hud. t iii. 3368 Quoth Hudibras, 
Friend Ralph, thou hast Out-run the Constable at last, 

c. To Spend more mouey than one has; to run 
into debt; to cmerrun the constable. 

a 3700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Out-run ike Constable, 
to spend more than is Got, or Run out of an Estate. 3748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxiii, * Harkee, my girl, how far 
have you overrun the constable?' I told him that the 
debt amounted to eleven pound^ besides the expence of 
the writ 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide vii.^ Poor man I at 
th’ election he threw t' other day, All his victuals, and 
liquor, and monw away ; And some people think with such 
haste he began, That soon he the constable greatly outran. 
3830 W. Irving Goldsmith xxix. 29a *He has outrun the 
constable * , ,his expenses have outrun his means. 


i* COHStablery. Obs. [a, OF. conestahlerie, 
f. conestable \<d. med.L. constahularia) : see -Buy.] 

1 . The office of a constable ; constableship. ^ 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4218 Thanne Drede hadde in hir baillie 
The kepyng of the conestablere [F. co?tt?estahlie} Toward 
the north. C14S0 Merlin xxi. 373 Gawein..ye will take 
the Constabilrie of myn liousolde. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
vn. 647 1 he constablery of Fraunce. ts^oAct 32 Hept. VUI 
c. 48 Holden, .of the constablery of the same castel. * 

2 The district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

1630 N. Riding Rec. Soc. I, 201 John Harland, living 
within the constablery of Spaunton. i6go Royal Proclappt. 
m Lopid. Gaz. No.^ 2568/2 In Their several Parishes* 
Hamlets, Constableries, and Divisions respectively, 
tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. III. 417 East Lothian, or the 
constablery of Haddington. 

ConstablesMp (k 27 -nstab’lijip). [f. Constable 
■+• -SHIP.] The office of constable. 

3464 Mann. 4- Hons eh. Exp. 184, I bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstabelschepe of Bramborow. 3495 Act 
II Hen. VII, a 33 § 12 d’he office of Constablis.shippe of the 
CastellofLudlowe.^ 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GulJCj, He is 
not trusted with a iustiship of peace or petie constableship. 
3612 Sir R. Dudley in Papcps j note, 1 have onely 

reserved the _ conistableshippe of the castle. 1668 Pepys 
Copy'. 283 Prince Rupert invested in the (Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. 3878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I, 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Femes . . had been granted on a 
long lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

ConstaMesS (k2?*nstables). [a. OF. conestab- 
lesse, f, conestable : see -ess.] A female constable ; 
the wife of a constable ; also a foreign title. 

£•1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T. 441 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place, c 3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. 
civ. (1869) 1 13, I am ladi and condyeresse, cheuentayn, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther as baners 
ben displayed. t6'jg Apol. Maria Mapichmi title-p., Madam 
Maria Manchini, Constabless of Colonna. 3832 Soc. Life 
Eng. 4 Frapice 232 Mary Mancini, the Constabless Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Constablewick (k2?nstab’lwik). [f. Con- 
stable-!- -wick.] 

f 1 . The office or jurisdiction of a constable (in 
the earlier sense). Obs. rare. 

a 3638 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 79 G. de la Mare., 
had by inheritance the constablewick of the abby of Peter- 
borow. 

2 . The district under the charge of a (petty) 
constable, arch. 

3678 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. 1 . (T.\ If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewick. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 191 The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective constable wicks. 1869 De la Pryme's 
Diary tSurtee.s) 155 note. The village of Cleethorpe, though 
a separate constablewick, is a hamlet to the. .parish of Clee. 
3873 Act 36 4 7 Viet. c. 71 § 36 The same powers and privi- 
le^s. .as a constable, .has. .in his constablewick. 

C?0*Jlstablillg, vbl. sb. [as if f. a vb. constabled\ 
Acting as a constable. 

3844 Carlvle Misc. JirBja) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
constabling in a really judicious manner. 

Constabular (k^?nst8e-bi7?lai), a. rare. [f. 
med.L. constabul-us + -ae.] Of or belonging to a 
constable, 

3880 Blackmore Mary Anerley III. xH. 378 Driven, by 
the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into constabular 
embrace. 

Constabulary (k^nstse-bii^lari), sh. [ad. med. 
L. constahularia, f. constabul-us ; see -aey.] 

1 1 . The office of a constable ; constableship. 

3587 Sc, Acts Jos. VI (1597) 83 b, Constabularies, and 
Bailheries of our proper lands and Castelles. Act 

20 Geo. II, c. ^3 § 2 All heretable constabularies, other than 
the office of high constable of Scotland. 

2 . A district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

3631 Star Chamb, (Camden) 68 One Francis Bridge, 
being Constable of Walson . . was present, this being within 
his constabula:^. 1791 Mackintosh Viptd. Gall. Wks. 
1846^ III. 20 The constituent assemblies of the several 

E rovinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the [French] 
ingdom. 1813 N. Carlisle Topog. Did. Scot, II. (Had- 
dington), It continued a Constabulary at the Restoration. 

3 . The organized body of constables or peace 
officers of a country or specified district. 

3837 X>icKms Pickw, xxiv, The day-scholars, .bad booted 
the beadle, and pelted the constabulary. ^ xZya Pepiny Cycl. 
XVIII. 335/1 To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural constabulary, ;^the magi- 
strates of Cheshire, m 1829. .obtained an Act which author- 
ized them to appoint and direct a paid constabulary. ^ 1874 
Morlf.y Compromise (1886) 38 Those who. .would maintain 
churches on the same principle on which they maintain the 
county constabulary. 

Constabulary (k^st3e*bi«^lari), a, [ad. med. 
L, constabularius, f. constabulus : see prec.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers ; belonging to the official organization for 
the preservation of public peace and order, especi- 
ally that established in the counties of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the course of the 19th c, 
3824 Ann. Reg. 26 The constabulary bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. 3825 Ibid. 44* The esta- 
blishment of the police and constabulary force. 1837 In- 
struct. R. Comm, in Penpiy Cycl. XVIII. 336/1 To inquire 
into the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 
force in the counties of England and Wales. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 132 It has been stated that the County Con- 
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stabulary Acts do not supersede, though they cannot but 
materially affect, the system of parish constables. xS^ 
Spectator 26 Oct., A delegated constabulary duty he had 
from the Sheriff of the county. 

% Of the nature or function of constables. 

1856 Kane Arct. Ex^L L xxviii. 367 Nor did their con- 
stabulary guardians. ^1864 Hawthorne Eng, Naie-bks. 
{1879) IL 163 A system of constabulary ethics. 

t Consta-'blllatoifj, sb, and a. Obs, [f. med. 
L. canstahuldt~u$ the orace of a constable + -ort.] 

A. sb. ^ ==CONSTABLERT. 

«i7iS Burnet Oim Titne ll. 518 A great deal was said 
, .upon the point of jurisdiction and of the Exemption of a 
Constabulatory. 

B. adj, -Constabulary a. 

1:830 J. WitsoN in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 539 A strong 
Constabulatory Force will keep the Ring, 
t Constamee- Obs. Also -anno©, [a. F. con- 
stafueii^ihc. in Littre;==Pr., constancia. It. 
€Ostanza\ zA, L. constdntia, n. of quality 1. con- 
stant ~em Constant : see -ance.] 

1. Steadfastness, firmness, resolution faithfulness, 
fidelity ; = Constancy i, 2 . 

1340 Ayenh, 167 pe vifte stape of f>ise uirtu is ycleped con- 
stance . .bet makeb herte strang. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's 
T. 612 Whan this marquys say The constance of his wyf. 
1490 CaXton How to die 4 The constautice and stedefast- 
nesse of the fayth. ^ XS31 Elyot Oot'. hi. xix. heading. Of 
Constance or Stabilitie . . Constance bathe equall prayse with 
iustyce. 1613^6 W. Browne Brit. Fast. i. i, If what we call 
Constance, Within a heart hath long time residence, 
b. Stability. 

*309 Barclay Shyp Folys (1570) 224 In all thinges that to 
men appertayne Is no constance. .Nor sure degree or stable 
permanence. 

2. Persistence, perseverance ; - Constancy 3 b, 
^*S33 Ld* Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Cviijb, 

To perseuer therin, they neuer lacke constaunce. c 1630 
Jackson Creed iv. vii. Wks. III. 99 Constance and confi- 
dence in prosecuting the means that lead us to it. 1659 B. 
Harris Parivats Iron Age 231 Continued the war .. with 
so great constance, prosperity, and glory. 

Constancy (k^*n.stansi). [ad. L. constdntia*. 
see prec. and -ancy,] The quality of being con- 
stant. 

1. The state or quality of being unmoved in 
mind ; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 136 Constancy is y« 
vertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impacyency. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, Ep. 
to Rdr. (Arb.) 9, I woulde wishe all men to be of such 
corage and constancie in these affayres. 1623 Mede in 
Ellis Orif. Lett. i. agi. III. 133 Thank God for the Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pope Lett. 17 July, I stood 
resign'd with a stoical constancy to endure the worst of 
evils. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. II. 20 They 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many ages, 
t b. Determination, resolution {to do a thing). 
160^ Knolles Hist. Tttrks (1621) 986 Encreased his con- 
stancie to avoid a most certaine death. 1643 R. Baillie 
Lett, tjr yrnls. (1841) IL 80 The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London. 

2. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. 

1348 Hall Ckron. 193 b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her perfyte constancy, .he determined .. to marye 
with her. 1599 Shaks. Hen, F, v. ii. 161 While thou liu'st, 
deare^ Kate, take a fellow of plaine and vncoyned Con- 
stancie. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759) L i. 2 f'he Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6, 335 A constancy of 
friendship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

3. The quality of being invariable (see Constant 
a. 4 - 6 ) ; uniformity, unchangingness, regularity. 

a 1600 Hooker fj.), The laws of God . . of a different con- 
stitution from the former, in respect of the one's constancy, 
and the mutability of the other. ^ a 1619 Yot'R'e.t^zy Atheom. 
n. xi. § 2 '1622) 313 The admirable order and incredible 
constancie of the Heauens. 1794 Sullivan KzVw MaUl. 
206 The polar wind blows with equal constancy in both the 
frigid zones. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 239 The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet. 1833 Brewster Nenvion IL xxv. 365 The 
constancy of temperature in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition. 

t b. Persistence, perseverance. Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, ni. ii. 2 If you will now vnite in 
your Complaints, And force them with, a Constancy. 

4. (with a) Something permanent, a permanency. 
For a constancy \ as a permanent arrangement. 

1710 Steele Tatlerl^Q. 208 ?• 2 The Person most agree- 
able to Man for a Constancy. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. 
26 Dec., Six, or at most seven hours sleep is, for a constancy, 
as much as you or anybody can w'ant. iriyso W. Stroud 
Mem. 52 A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
least for the chiefest Part of. .seven weeks. 1888 Scotsman 
8 Feb. 10/6 Advt., A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman. 

t 5. Certainty. Obs. 

1563 Wills ^ Inv. N, C. (lass’) I • ■ knowing the con- 
stantie of Death and y® vnconstantie of the houre and time, 
1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 26 More witnesseth than fancies 
images, And growes to something of great constancie [But 
Schmidt understands it as =‘ consistency ’ : see next], 

t6. Physical firmness, solidity ; = Consistence. 

1794 Sullivan Fie7v Nat II. 212 In passing from its liquid 
state to its concretion, to its constancy and firmness. 
Constat (kp-nstant), a. (sb.) [a. F. constant 

( 14 th c. in Littrd), ad. L. constdns, constdnt-em 
standing firm, firm, immovable, stable, etc., pres. 


pple. (also used as adj.) of constdre to stand to- 
gether, stand firm, etc,, f. con- + stare to stand.] 

A. adj. 

1. Standing firm in mind or purpose ; steadfast, 
unmoved, resolute. In later use, with a descrip- 
tive sb., as martyr., student, etc., or with mind, 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 991 She ay sad and constant as 
a wal, Continuynge euere hire Innocence oueral. 14S3 
Caxton Cato Aviij, He ought to be vertuous constant and 
stedfast. 2633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 3/2 These 
things ..which thus disorder even thee a most constant 
person. 1671 Milton Samson 848 The best-resolved of 
men, The constantest. 

1362 {title , Certayn Godly Sermons made upon the Lords 
Prayer, preached by the Rightc Reuerende Father and 
constant Martyr of Christ, Master Hughe Latimer. 1614 
Bf. Hall Medit. ^ Forves in. § 78 The constant suffrings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 902 Nor number, 
nor example with him wrought To swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind. 1669 Penn No Cross i. v, § 5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of Jesus. 1749 j 
Fielding Tom Jones vni. xviii, Which mi^t have affected 
a more constant mind than that of Mr. Partridge. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VI 1 1. 726 The most constant enemy of their revo- 
lutionary, .principles. 

f b. Const, to do something. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 13 Prudent and constaunt for to 
doo weel and prouffyt. 1535C0VERDALE i Chron. xxix[xxviii]. 

7 Yf he be constant to do after ray commaundementes. 1602 
Mabston A7tt. 4- Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O no, thart too 
constant to afflict ray heart. 

2. Steadfast in attachment to a person or cause ; 
faithful, true {to). 

£■1423 WvNTouN Cron. ix. xxvi. 63 He wes a constant 
Catholike, AH Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado iL iii. 67 Men were deceiuers euer. .To one thing 
constant neuer, 1606 Wily Beguilde in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
315 And I as constant as Penelope. ci66$ Mrs. Hutchin- 
son Meni. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 29 Faithful and constant 
to his friends. 1702 Pope Jan. 4* May 41 Tho' fortune 
change, his constant spouse remains, 18^ Lowell Democr. 
93 Surely there are no friends so constant as the poets. 

t S. Firm in opinion, certain, confident, b. Of a 
statement, etc. : Certain. It is constant = L. constat. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. iv. ii. 53, 1 am no more madde then 
you are, make the triall of it in any constant question. 
1611 B. JoNsoN Catiline i. i. 267 The augurs all are con- 
stant I am meant. 1626 Massinger Rom. Actor v. ii, Pre- 
dictions ! I grow constant they are false. 1667 Sir W. 
Temple Z-yjf. 27 May Wks. (1720) IL 35 It is constant, with- 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these provinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc. . .would have 
cost them neither time nor danger, 

4. Of things ; Remaining ever the same in con- 
dition, quality, state, or form ; invariable, fixed, 
unchanging, uniform. 

Often used with a noun of quality, where constantly with 
the corresponding adj. might be used ; e.g. constant fatality, 
the quality constantly, or in all cases, 

1349 Cojnpl. Scot. i. 2t Na thyng remanis lang constant in 
ane prosperus stait. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxi. § 2 The 
constant habit of well-doing. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 
1. ix. 1677) 12 Time keeps his constant pace, 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. in. xxxiv. 207 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination, is the constant Signification of words. 1684 Con- 
tempi. State Mail 1. ii. (1699) 17 Nothing here below is 
constant, but all is mutable. 1710 Berkeley Princ. H um. 
Kno7ul. § 150 This is the constant language of Scripture, 
1728 Veneer Sincere Penit. Ded., Your constant way both 
of thinking and living. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 572 The 
constant fatality of small-pox at that age. 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. III. 161 The sand is frequently yellow . . but 
this colour is by no means constant, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
i. I This direction remained perfectly constant throughout 
the entire quarry. 

t b. Unvaried, not changed ; invariably used. 
<ri7io C. Fiennes Diary (i888) 216 This is y® Constant 
way all people goe, and saved severall miles ridings. Ibid. 
239 The kings Constant bed Chamber. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 129 P I Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, HI. 
vi. 92 The King had his constant hours for writing, and he 
read much, 

C. Nat. Hist. Having one unvarying form or type. 
1793 W. Curtis in Bot, Mag. I. 183 Who ever saw its 
leaves constant in their form ? 1876 Darwin m Life 4^ Lett. 
(1887) L 90 Keeping specific forms constant, 
d. Invariable in presence or occurrence. 

1817 Lp. Loughborough in Douglass 7?^^. IL 727 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold estate. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 330 
The line D [of the spectrum] . . appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many, .fixed stars. 1873 W. Hough- 
ton Brit. Insects 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

’fe. Constant a<^e ’. see Consistent 2 b. Obs. 
t6za Venner Fia Recta (i6$o) 291 Next is the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year, 

5. Math, and Fhys. Remaining the same in 

quantity or amount under uniform conditions ; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or process. to variable, 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v.. The semi-diameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the absciss and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same. 1756 N. 
Saunderson Meth. Fluxions 2 The Fluxion of a constant 
Quantity is nothing. 1803 J. Wood Princ. Mech. 1. 15 When 
i a force, .acts incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
! Lyell Princ. Geol. L 113 However constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea^ and land to continue. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat 24 If we imagine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume fqr all temperatures. 

6 . Of actions, conditions, processes, etc. : Con- 
tinuing without intermission or cessation, or only 


with such intermissions as do not interrupt con- 
tinuity ; continual, incessant, perpetual, persistent. 

1653 Walton Angler 1G3 By reason of . . the Owners con- 
stant being neer to them. s688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 239 
Not able to bear y- Charge of Constant Attendance, a 1763 
Shenstone Wks. (1764) L 66 By constant vigils worn. 3830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. 1, 117 In a state of constant and uni- 
versal flux and reflux. 1869 E, A- Parkes Prod. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 12 The supply of water to houses may be.. inter- 
mittent or constant. 1890 Sir N. Lindley in Laxv Times 
Rep, LXIII. 690/1 Forms, .in constant use in the Chancery 
Division. Mod. The constant ticking of a watch. Dis- 
turbed by their constant chatter. I’he constant repetition 
of this expression. 

t b. Of a thing : Always kept up ; permanent. 
1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 6 There were then no 
publick Roads . . no constant Habitations, 1645 Fuller 
Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 20 No guest comes unawares to 
him who keeps a constant table. C1710 C. Fiennes Diary 
(1888} I A large Cross . . and house over it for a Constant 
Market for fruite, etc. x8i8 Cruise DigesHy^. 2) III. 152 
The appellation of curia regis was only applied to that con- 
stant and permanent court, .held in the king's palace. 

c. transf. Of a person : Continually engaged in 
the action denoted by the noun (or by the context). 

1639 Fuller Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 265 The German 
emperor . , was not constant amongst them. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Wks. 1738 1. 36S A constant reader of Saint Paul's 
Epistles. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 430 P i Each Beggar 
that is constant at a particular Place. 1872 E, Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. ix. 167 He was her constant adviser. 18;^ 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. IL i. yiii. 159 He was constant in 
devotional and penitential exercises. 
t7. Settled, firm, steady (physically). Obs, 

5396 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ii. (1887) 156 Ane 
oratione sa excellent and elegant, sa constante a counte- 
nance. 1610 Shaks. Temf. ii. ii. 119 'Prethee doe not turne 
me about, my .stomacke is not constant. 1741 Betterton 
Hist. Eng. Stage v. 69 A constant and direct Foot, is the 
Index, of a steady, certain, constant. .Study and Aim. 

1 8. Consistent, consonant {to). Obs. 

1380 Baret Alv. C. 1107 A death constant and agreeable 
to a life honestly and goaly ledde. 

t 9. Of firm or solid consistency. Obs. rare. 
ax6gt Boyle Hist. Firmness (J.>, Mix them, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors Into a constant body. 

B. sb. 

Math, and Physics. A quantity which does not 
vary, or which is assumed not to vary, throughout 
an investigation : opposed to variable. 

Often applied to a numerical quantity expressing^ the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometrical or physical, 
the effect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motions, or the value of some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the same conditions, but differs for 
different substances; thus circular constant, constant of 
aberration, friction, gravitation, nutation, precession, con- 
stants of colour, tidal constants, etc. 

1832 W. Turnbull ititle\ Treatise on Strength, Flexure, 
and Stiffness of Cast-Iron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 469 The proportion 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Phipson tr. Guillemin's The 
Sun (1870) 27 A con.stant quantity of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con- 
stant heating power of the Sun. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
xiv. 210 Its colour depends, then, on its luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity; these quantities .. are called the con- 
stants of colour. 1886 Whitaker's Almanack, Tidal Con- 
stants, The time of High Water at the undermentioned 
Ports and Places may be approximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. 1890 C. 
A. Young Elem. Astron, § 126 The velocity of light being 
186,3:50 miles per second . .while that of the earth in its 
orbit IS 1 8*5 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to the direction of the earth's motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals . . 2o'''s . . This 
is the so-called * Constant of Aberration'. JhM. §211 The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth’s surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun's rays, would receive 
from the sun in a unit of time. 

fig. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 107 
A few generalizations . . are in the world constants, like the 
Copermcan and Newtonian theories in physics. 1863 J. 
Martineau in Theolog. Rev. 670 What he regards as the 
constants of religion. 

Constantia (k^nstse*njia). Wine produced on 
the Constantia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) HI. Ixxxiv. 351 
Red Cape wine, .of the best kind, called Constantia. 18^ 
Miss Braddon Lady's Mile ii. 15 She sold the lease, and 
the furniture, and the very curious old ports, and constan- 
j tias, and Madeiras. 

! Constautiniail (k^nstanti-nian), a. Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
i Great, or his period (a.D. 306 - 337 ). 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 215 As well the gold of 
those Apostolick Successors that you boast of, as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr, xgth C. 
152 The state of society existing in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlo vingian Rome. 1863 Ecclesiologist Feb. 2 The 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date. 

Constantinopolitan (k^nst8e:ntini7ip/7*lit^), 
a. [ad. L. Constofitlnofolitdn-us, f. Constanfmo- 
polis — Gr. Keovaravrivov Trbkts the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly called Byzantium.] Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or to the Eastern Empire or 
Church; Byzantine. 

zrx568 Fulick Answ. Chr. Protest ant (xsii) 97 The Con- 
stantinopolitane [Councell], 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 25 
The Constantinopolitan Creed. i88i Stanley Chr. Instil, 
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siiy,<ed.; 2)266 Another Crseed ranch resemhling [theNicene] 

- .was said to have been made at the Constantinopolitan 
Council. *886 Academy 31 July 68/2 Any gold circulating 
in South Italy in the eleventh century would certainly have 
been Constantinopolitan. 

Constantlj adv, [f. Constant 

a,, -f -LY ^.] la a .coastaat manner., ' 

1. With mantal constancy or steadfa^ess ; steads 
fastly, steadily, resolutely ; with loyal attachment, 
laithfally. Oh. or an:h 

*534 Whitintom in. (1:540) 113 Preceptes 

of ly uynge constauntlye and honestely. 1597 Hookek jEcc/. 
Fcl, v, Ixv. § II To bear undeserved reproach constantly is 
the, .duty of men professing Christianity. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 384 She .. concluded., that one woman 
might loue two men lawfully, and constantlier then one. 
1678 Yng. Mads Call. 278 He . . afterwards constantly suf- 
fered martyrdom for theyake of Jesus Christ, a 1803 Bai- 
lad ‘ Ymng Bmjie ’ ii. in Child Ball. iv. (1886) 282/1 And 
wow ! hut they were lovers dear, And loved fu constantlie. 

f ib* With assurance or certitude; confidently, 
firmly, assuredly. Obs. 

11^8 Starkey England \.x ii The lue constantly wyl 
affyrme hys law to he above al other. 1597 Hooker Reel, 
Pot. V. Ixxxi, We constantly hold that m this case the 
Apostles Law is not broken. 1603 Shaks. Meas.Jbr M. iv. 
i. 21, I doe constantly heleeue you. x6ii Bible A cts xii. 13 
But she constantly affirmed that it was euen so. 1627 
Hakewill A!/c 7/. 5(1630) 223 Tliat I constantly heleeue can 
never be proved. ii%2 W. Lithgow Trav.v. (1682) 212 To 
whom I constantly answered, I did not believe it. 

2. Invariably, uniformly, regularly, in every case, 
always. 

3:651 Hobbes Z^eviath. xxviL 158 Tire same Fact, if it 
have been constantly punished in other men, etc. a 1661 
Fuller Worihks (1840) 1 1 , 433 He constantly had prayers 
said in his own house. 1747 Wesley Physic (1762) 
p, XX, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine. 
1776 Adam Smith W.N.\.i, iii. 21 In our American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followed the sea-coast. 

3. Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 
1682 '^mmsHierocles 2 Constantly intent uponhis goodness, 
171* Steele Speci. No. 96 f 2 Being constantly about him. 
1807 G, Chalmers Caledonia X. hi. vii, 405 Injuries con- 
stantly rankling at her heart. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. 

§ 8. 55 The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere is con- 
stantly varying from day to day. 

fb.Contmuously, permanently, for a permanence. 
2^7 Triall Treas. (1830) 44 Whereas Lust and Treasure 
in time is cometo nought, Just, possessin^^ Trust, remajyneth 
constantly. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N, 11. iii. 160 Ihe diu’ll a 
Puritane that hee is, or any thing constantly but a time- 
pleaser. 

t Co*nstaatness. Obs. £f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being constant, constancy; stead- 
festness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

xwo Palsgr. 208 Constantnesse, consiance. 1571 Goldtng 
Cawin on Ps. iii. s To encourage all ^odly folke to the like 
constantnesse. x^x Mulcaster Positions xliii, (1887) 280 
For constantnesse to be an ancker for leuitie to ride at. 
1651 Walton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 138 That requires 
Vmidity of Body or Constantness of Mind. 

11 Constat (kf7*nst3st). [L. constat it is certain, 
it is established, 3 rd sing. pr. of constare to stand 
firm : see Constant.] 

f 1. Law. A certificate stating what appears (r< 73 fz- 
staf) upon record touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the request of a person who intends to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any matter. 
Also an exemplification of theenrolment ofletters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Obs. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 6 § 2 An Exemplification or Constat 
under the Great Seal of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. 1640-4 in Itushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 
III. 1 . 23 As appears by a Constat-W arrant in the Exchequer. 
1670 Blount Law Piet. s.v.. The effect of a Constat is the 
certifying what does co7istare upon Recoid. .Also, the Ex- 
emplification under the Great Seal of the Inrolment of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constat. 

1 2. fig. Certifying evidence, assurance. Obs. 

i6zi W. ScuvTER Tythes (1623) 148 There is a Constat 
from their testimonle, that they were Ipayde], 1624 Bp. 
Mountagu £^2^38 A very strange practice, of which there 
is no constat: let but one Father say so and I yeeld the 
bucklers, a X640 Jackson Creed x. xl. Wks. IX. 417 A con- 
stat to all the world that ‘the God of Abraham was no 
respecter of persons'. ai66x Fuller Worthies n. 154 
There is no Constat (though very much ProbaUUty) of his 
English Nativity. 

S. Clare constat. Sc. Law. [L.='* it is clearly 
established/ i. e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infeft in the lands, and 
that the person claiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir.] Precept ^ — : ‘a deed executed by 
a subject-superior for the purpose of completing 
the title of his vassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased vassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept’ (Bell). 

1594 Sc. Acts yas. VT, § 214 Precepts of dare constat. 
1847 ro II Viet. c. 48. i86x W. Bell Piet. Law 
Scotl. 172 An entry by precept of dare constat can be 
given only where the last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 
Constate (kj^nst^i't), rare. [a.. F. constate~r 
to establish as certain, ascertain, certify, verify, 
state as certain. In the Diet, of the Acaderaie 
only from 1740 , and app. of not much earlier 
origin. According to Littre f. L. con- + status 
State; but more prob. f. h. emstdt-f ppi. stem 


of constare : in sense, it is a causal derivative of 
conster to be established, be (Attain, ad. L. constare^ 
whence also the original pr. pple constant has the 
sense ^ certain, established ’,] 
irans. To establish, ascertain, state. 

<21773 Butler Mmeable Feasts ixZ'sd) II. 17 Its 
reality was constated to a degree of conviction. 1865 Miss 
CoBBE Studies New ^ Old 9 Having constated the peculiar 
doctrines of Christ. 1889 J. M. Kobertson Ess. CrlL 
Method 32 We may perhaps best progress by constating a 
little more lucidly the phenomena he seems to have in view, 

t Constaii'xicll, V. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + 
Stanch v.I trans. To stanch completely. 

X5S7 tCynge Arthur (Copland) v. x. All the leches of 
Brytayn shal not constaunche thy blode. 

fCQUSte'lI, V. Obs. rare—K [ad. L, '^constell- 
dre : see next.] tntr. = Constellate z?. 4. 

1602 Fulbkcke Pandectes 50 Annibal that admirable 
souldier, in whom the two seuerall natures of the Foxe and 
the Lion did constell and accorde. 

Constellate (kp*nstel<jt, k^nsted/t), ppl. a. 
Chitfij poet. [ad. L. constellat-tis starred, studded 
with stars, f. con- + stelldtus starred, pa. pple. of 
stelldrey f. Stella star. C£ F. constelUl\ 

1. = Constellated 3 . 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck. Hen. IV^ cclxxiii, Gre.ate 
Perseus sate Below Bo 5 tes, being Constellate. X839 Bailey 
Fesins xxi. (1848) 274 Thick with great sun-like and con- 
stellate thoughts. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 7 Those 
patent powers Constellate proudly. 

2. Studded with stars, starred. 

1853 Bailey Mystic 38 The radiant li2ard loves And lives 
in light, himself all constellate. 

Constellate (k^ nstel^it, k/nste-l^^t), V. [f. L. 
constelldt- : see prec. and -ate 3 .] 
f L tram. Astral, a. To construct (a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ‘constellation’; to affect 
with stellar ‘influence* (cf. Constellated i). b. 
To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry ^ Theod. in. i, Brtm. You 
know Leforte's cell? Lee. Who constellated your fair birth? 
a 1631 Donne Ele^ Mrs. Dmry, What Artist now dares 
boast that he can bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing, & as the influence of those stars may be Imprison’d 
in a herb, or charm, or tree, And do by touch all which 
those stars could do? 

C. pass. To be predestined {po a fate, condition, I 
disposition, etc.) by the ‘stars’ one is born under. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. X9 Great constitu- 
tions, and such as are constellated unto knowledge. 1672 
W. DE Britaine Interest Eng. in Dutch War 25 Neither 
am I by my Stars constellated to be rich. ^ 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. L xi. (i860) 87 noUf There may be individuals born and 
constellated so opposite to another individual nature, that 
the same sphere cannot hold them. 1829 Health 4- Longevity 
21S Unless we are constellated into death or life. 

2. To cluster together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often transf. or fig. 

1643 Howell Parables on Times 6 The whole Host of 
Heaven being con-stellated thus into one great Body. 1661 
Boyle Style H. ScriAL iii To them that know how to Con- 
stellate those lights. ^1752 Johnson Rambler Na 201 4 He 
. .must., constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. i84i“4 Emerson Ess.^ A rt Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 149 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated ; they are the contributions of many^^es and many 
countries, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. viu. § 30 That all 
shafts . .. shall , . constellate themselves into clusters. 

3. To stud or thickly adorn. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. {x'jjp) V. 561 (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that I place this virtue among tliose that constel- 
late, if I may so speak, an heroic mind. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. i. vi, (1852) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stelmted with many stars of the first magnitude. 

4c. intr. To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a ccmstellation. 

*647 Cleveland Char. Land. Dinm. 41 He breaths a 
grand Committee ; all that were The wonders of their Age, 
constellate here. <1x683 Oldham On Morwent Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 77 Those parts.. Like Stars did all constellate here 
And met together in one Sphere. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Man ^ Nature ii Flowers, that constellate on earth. 1871 
Macduff Mem. Patmos xix, 268 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of Calvary. 

Constellated (k/jmstel^jitedh ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
tl. Astral. P'ashioned under a particular ‘ con- 
stellation or conjunction of planets, or bearing 
the mark of one. [So F. cansielle (in Moliere).] 

Constellated images: ‘images astronomically framed under 
certaine constellations to preserve from several! inconve- 
niences : as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against . . dropsie, plagfue, fevers, etc.' (Ba. 
Hall Cases Cansc. (1649) m, li. 234). 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 176 Why shoiffd not the con- 
stellated veitue last so long as the substantiall matter lasts ? 
Ibid. 346 Valens, understanding, by a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed him, etc, 1726 Leoni tr- Albertis 
A rehit. II. 7 a, These things may be done by an Art, now 
lost, by means of little constellated images, 1837 Sir F. 
Palcrave Merck. <§• (18^)213 Oxford folks - .suppose 

that the constellated image will teach me to surround Eng- 
land with a wall of brass. 

2. Formed into, or set in, a constellation; 
clustered together as stars in a constellation. 

1638-48 G. Daniel Fdog. 1 . 106 That verse which Tiber 
claimes, more glorious Then Po, constellated Eridanus. 
1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1820) I. r. vi. 204 The con- 
stellated sisters [Hyadesj. 1796 Coleridge Relig. Musings 
L 89 The constellated company of worlds Danced jubilant. 


€ tSao Shelley Question ii, Daisies, those pearled Arctur! 
of the earth, The constellated flower that never sets. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art. ii. {1868! 156 These nohle groups of 
constellated schools which I foresee arising in our England. 
3. Studded as with stars or constellations. 

1767 A. Campbell Lescifih. (1774) 57 A. .cerulean darkness 
had began to obumbrate the superficies of the constellated 
regions. 1819 Shelley Promeih, Unb. iv. 532 Beyond 
Heaven’s constellated wilderness. 1872 G. Macdonaid 
Wil/l Cumb. III. xxi. 267 He is yet a star in the constel- 
lated crown of England. 

Coiistellatioa (k^nstel^-J^n). Also 4-5 eon- 
steliacioun, -acyoun, (-stelaeiotm), 4 , 6 -stel- 
laeion, -acyon ; 4 -stillacion(e, -acioim(e, 
-ationn ; 4 -stollacion, -stolacioim. [a. F. con- 
stellation ( 13 th c. in Littrd), or ad. L. constelid- 
tion-em (in sense 1 ).] 

1 1- Astral. The configuration or position of 
‘ stars ’ {i. e. planets) in regard to one another, as 
supposed to have ‘influence * on terrestriaTthings ; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s birth; 
my constellation == ‘ my stars 
(Cf. Isidore viii. ix. 24 Matheraatici - . cuius superstitionis 
genus Constellati ones Latini vocant, id est notationes side- 
rum, quomodo se habeant cum quis nascltur.) 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 339 1 W.) Hout wente the maistres sevene, 
And bihelden up toward hevene : Thai seghe the constilla- 
cioan. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 745 Born in corsed con- 
stellacioun \.v.r. constolacioun]. c 1386 — Wipes Prol. 616, 
I folwed ay myn inclinacloun By vertu of my constillacioun. 
1393 Gowhr Con/. I. 21 Some men holde opinion That it is 
constellacion Which causeth al that a man dothe. 1531 
Elyot Gov. 11. xii. (18S3) II. 137 He cursed his fate or con- 
stellation, and wisshed that he nad neuer comen to Athenes. 
1686 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud. xi. 49, I am not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich. 1829 Scott Guy M. 
Introd., Which period, the constellations intimate, will be 
the crisi.s of his fate. 1^3 Geo. Eliot Romola i. iv, He was 
bom under the constellation that gives a man skill, riches, 
and integrity, whatever that constellation may be. 

fb. Disposition, propensity, or character, as 
determined or influenced by one’s ‘ stars Obs. 

[x6oi Shaks. Twd. N. i. iv, 35, I know thy constellation 
is right apt For thus affayre.) a 1628 Ld. Brooke Wks. vn. 
(1633) 277 The different constellation hetweene your Hus- 
bands nature and yours. 1649 J. Ecliston tr. Bekmeds 
Epist (18861 9 Be thou of what calling, profession, com- 
plexion, constellation and disposition thou wilt. 1651 tr. 
Hist. Don Fenise 128 We grew up during our tender age 
in equalitie of manners, and also of constellations. 

1 2. The action of the vb. Constellate i. Ohs. 

<2x643 Jos. Shute Judgem. 4- Mercy (16^5) 180 He might 
work by constellations, and other Astrologicall practises. 

3. A number of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary figure traced on 
the face of the sky. 

1551 Records Cast. KnowL (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations, and the third sorte are the tvvelue signes. 
16x1 Bible Isa. xiii. 10 The starres of heauen, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not giue their light. 1794 Sullivan 
Vim) Nat. II, The constellation which the (Greeks called 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris. 
1837 Emerson Amer Scholar 11.^174 The star 

in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith 
. ..shall one day be the pole star, 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, i. 14 Orion is. .the most striking and splendid con- 
stellation in the heavens. 

4. transf. and fig. 

axS^i Donne E/ithalamium (R.l, Up, up, ffiir bride, and 
. . take Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth and make 
Thyself a constellation of them all 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refi. V. viii, When they first gaze upon a Constellation of 
fair Ladies. 1739 Gray IML in Poems (1775) 69 A con- 
stellation of wax lights burning before them, i860 Pusey 
Min. Profit, i That brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose light gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah. 

t Constella’tioiial, < 2 . Obs. rare-^. [f.prec. 
-f -AL.] Of or relating to a constellation. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 147 A sydereall or constellationall 
fancy. 

Oonstellatoiry (k^ste-latori), a. rare. [See 
Constellate and -oey. Cf. mtAllL. constelldtor 
astrologer (Dll Cange).] 

•f l. Pertaining to constellations (sense i), or to 
the casting of nativities, etc., from them. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 149 Hath not the constellatory 
fatation introduced so many stzi-ry gods into the world? 
1801 P'. Barrett The Magus Title-p., The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismanic Magic. 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a constellation 
or group of fixed stars. 

1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 232 [It] rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent to Cas.siopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory 
importance. <2x849 Poe E, B. Browning Wks. (1864) III. 
422 By no individual stars can we present the constellatory 
radiance of the book. 1888 Daily News 26 June 9/3 This 
artist’s day-dreams of constellatory spheres. 

Co'iistellize, v. rare. [f. L. '^constell- are (see 
above) + -IZE,] trans. To make into a constella- 
tion. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid’s Fasti iii. 936 Arrived on shore, 
was Aries constelllzed. 

Constere, obs. form of Consistory, 

Conster: see Construe. 

Constem (k^nsts'in), v. rare, [a, F. constern-er 
or ad. L. canste^n-dre to Consternate.] *»next. 
Hence ConsteTned ///. a. [F. consternL] 

1839 New Monthly Mag. Llli- 519 Pushing the con- 
sterned Davison aside, [he] plunged down the staircase. 
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COlfSTEBHATE. 

€©listemat® v. ff. L. con- 

st ernat- ppL stem of comterndre to affright j dis- 
may, collateral form to comtemire to strew over, 
throw down, prostrate. Cf.Y.consicrmr.'l irans. 
To fill with amazement and terror; to dismay. 

1651 Biggs New Nisp^ 158 Consternate and perturb the 
powers. X70S Beverley Apoc. Quest 44 To Consternate, 
Affright, Astonish, Amaze all. 178a Mad. B’Ahblay Diary 
II. 146 ‘ Oh dear, then,’ said MissGeorgiana, looking a little 
consternated. 1815 Southey in C. Southey Life ^ Cerr. 
(1850) IV. 118, I was consternating the Lord Chamberlain 
by speaking of Washington with respect in a New Year’s 
Ode. 1848 Lytton Caxtem h. iv. xii, Much txmsternated 
by this direct appeal, .1 hung ray head. 

Hence Oo’msternated///. a. 

3:667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 109 As consternated Saul 
did when Christ dismonnted him. 1862 R. Garnett in 
Macm, Mag.Y, 388 Agonizing worshippers upraise pale 
consternated looks. 

Cosisternatioii (k^nstainJi-Jan). [a. F. cm- 
sUrtmtion or ad. L. constemdtidn-em^ n. of action 
or state f. consterndre : see prec.] Amazement and 
terror such as to prostrate one’s faculties ; dismay. 

1611 CoTG^,t Comientation^ astonishment, dismay. i6a6 
Bonne Senn. iv. 38 It is a question of consternation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him that should answer it dumb. 
1647 Clarendon Hist Reb, l (1843) 17/1 The effects of this 
overthrow, .produced . .a general consternation over the face 
of the whole nation. 1776 Gibbon DecL 4' F. I. 303 Such 
was the public consternation, when the barbarians were 
hourly expected^ at the gates of Rome. 1856 Froude Hist 
Fu£‘.{xS5S) II. ix 345 They regarded the reforming mea- 
sures of the parliament with dismay and consternation. 

Constery, obs. f. Consistory. 
t Consti'l, COZlstiTle, tf. Oh. rare-\ [f. 
Con- + Still v. ; cf. instil.^ tram. To drop, distil. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems, Leg. Dane Joos (Percy Soc.) 62 
O Welle of swetnes replete in every veyne . . Som drope of 
thi grace adowne to me oonstille. 
t Constipate,///, dt. Obs. Also 6 constnpat, 
[ad. L. constlpdt~tu, pa. pple of constlpdre to press 
or crowd closely together, f. con- + stipdre to press, 
stuff, cram.] «= Constipated. 

154* Boorde Dyeiary xxix. (1870) 292 Necessary it is to 
be laxatyue and nc^ in no wyse to be constupat. 1697 ^ 
Peirce RaM Mem. ir. i. 255 By., much Sweating, the 
Bowels were heated, and dry’d, and rendred Constipate. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The Belly 
• .becomes^now quite constipate and tumefied. 

Constipate (kp-nstip«;t), v. Also 6 constup-. 
[f. L. comtipdt- ppl. stem of constipdre : see prec. 
Cf. F. consiiper (14th c.), and Costive.] 

1 1 . tram. To crowd, pack, or press closely to- 
gether; to condense, thicken (liquids); to make 
firm and compact by pressing together. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol, Verg, De Inmnt n. xiv. 59 b, Mirrhe 
which is an humoure congeled and constipated together 
withheate. 1657 Austen Trees 1 . 102 Cold, .does con- 
stipate and fix rare and fluid bodies. 1709 Phil. Trans. 
XXVI. 342 Vapours, .constipatedaind condensed into Clouds. 

2 . Med. fa. To contract, bind together, con- 
strict (the tissues) ; to close (the pores or vessels). 

j6oi Holiand XXVIII. iv. tR.), Hard and vehement 
friction doth constipat the body. ’iGUss., Constipaie, to 
harden and make more fast and compact] 1^31 Arbuthnot 
Almients (J.), The quality of intirely constipating or shut- 
ting up the capillary vessels. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. 
LI II. 20 Warmth relaxes the animal fibres, and. .cold con- 
stipates and braces them. 

b. Spec. To confine the boweb, so that the faeces 
are passed with difficulty ; to render costive. 

*533 Flyot Helihe (1541) x8a, Meates harryshe, 
lyke the taste of wylde fruites, do constipate and restrayne. 
1646 Sm T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii.73 Omitting, .honey, 
which b of a laxative power it selfis, the powder of some 
Loadstones in tins dose doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. 1877^ Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 77 The bowels are constipated. 

Jig.^ 1669 WooDHEAD St Teresa 1. Pref. 24 V^ions. .stis- 
pending the senses, constipating the spirits. 

Constipated (kp-nstip^'‘ted), ppl a. [f. prec.] 
i- 1 . Pressed close together, condensed. Obs. 

*647 H. More Song cf Soul 1. 1. xxviii, Sense cannot . * 
penetrate the crusty fence Of constipated matter close com* 
pre^. 

2 . Of or in reference to the boweb: Confined, 
rendered costive. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Heallk § 309 Beware that the bely be 
not constupated or costiue. i8<|,9 Claridge Cold Water 4 * 
Friedmt^ure fiMg) 163 Bigestion improved; no longer 
constipated. 

Constipating* (k^j-nstip^itig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 2 .] That constipates. 

1658 A Fox tr. Wurtz* Surg. iv. iv. 524 Liquor of Vitriol 
by its constipating vertue draweth things together, 

H, Brooke Univ. Beauty^ ii. 197 Suspending fogs . . Oh- 
structed drench the constipating hill, i860 Piesse Lab. 
Chem. Wonders 24 If eaten alone [itl is, .very constipating. 

Constipation (k/mstipFi Jbn). [a, F. constipa- 
tion, or ad. L. consttpdtim-enii n, of action or state 
f, constlpdre to Constipate.] 
tl. The action of packing or pressing closely 
together; the condition of being so compressed; 
condensation, compression. Ohs. 

1603 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 1337 Condensation, and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it Imatter] downeward 
to the middle. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect vii. 239 A pretty 
close Constipation and mutual Contact of its Particles. 
1713 Derham Phys. Theol. L Hi. N a (R,), In spring when 


the earth and waters are loosed from the brumal constipa- 
tions, the vapours arise in great plenty, 

2 . Med. tA Contraction or constriction of 
organic tissues, the veins, etc. Obs. 

0x400 Lanfraoic's Cymcrg. xxg Euel accidentis. .as con- 
stipacioun of he wombe, or ellis pe flix of he wombe. 1533 
Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541) 6x a. It dissolveth the con- 
stipations or stoppinges mace of all places, if the places be 
scarified. 1612 Woodall Surg.^ Mate Wks. (1653) 384 
Schirrous hardnesse and constipation of the Veines, a 1660 
Hammond Semn. Wks. 16S4 IV. 577 That the laxum and 
strictum, the immoderate dissolution or constipation were 
the principle and originals of all diseases. 

b. Spec. Confinement of the boweb : a state of 
the bowels in which the evacuations are obstructed 
or stopped ; costiveness. 

1549 Comfl. Scot vi. 67 I sau betis, that is gude con- 
trar constipatione. 1702 J. Purcell Chaiick (1714) 117 
When the Pain of the ChoIick..is acoompany’d with a 
great Heat, violent Constipation, Vomiting. 1806 Weaver 
rn Med. Jmt XV. 325 Case of Constipation of the Bowels, 
removed by E.xternai Frictimi.^ xS66 A, Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 532 The terms constipaHon and cosiivsmss zxo com- 
monly used as synonyms, denoting insufficiency of evacua- 
tions from the bowels. 

*t Constrpe, "V. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. constlpdre : 
see above. Cf. F. constifer.'} =Constipate 7j. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Sumtyme it laxeh and sumtyme constipeh C*49S constippith, 
*535 byndeth] and makeh harde he wombe. 

t Coustipula tion.. Obs. rare-K [f. CON- 
+ Stipulation.] Joint or mutual stipulation. 

1647 Ward Simp. Caller 4 The first Article of con.sti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable-room . . for all kinde of 
consciences. 

Constir, -stirrere, obs. ff. Construe, -struer. 
i* Co’XLStitue,^* Obs. [a. F. constitue-r {i^th. c.), 
ad. L. constituB^e to Constitute.] « Constitute. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A . ii. viti. 106 He consty tued and 
stahlysshed certeyne captaynes. o 1525 Skelton Bh. 3 Foies 
202 She [Envy] constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodye. 1594 Acts fas. kY (1814) 73 (Jam.) Makand 
ande constituande thame patronis. 

Constituency (k^nsti'tizi^iensi), [f. Consti- 
tuent : see -ency, and cf. rep^ency, etc.] A body 
of constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a legislative or other 
public body ; in looser use, the whole body of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the place or district itself con- 
sidered in reference to its representation. 

1831 Macaulay Lett. 30 May, I happened.. to say that I 
wished that it had been possible to form a few commercial 
constituencies, if the ward constituency were admissible. 

am glad you put that in,* said {Lady Holland]. . Tt b 
an odious word.' 1831 Ann. Reg, ii The new constituency 
being thus formed, the remaining part of the ministerim 
plan regarded the actual election. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
207 Changes introduced into the local constituencies by the 
Municipal Reform Act. 1884 Gladstone in Times 29 Feb., 
I am familiar with the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the constituency. 

b. transf. A body of supporters, customers, 
subscribers, etc. ; —Clientele 3 . {calhq.) 

Mod. Novr that the paper is reduc^ in price, it appeals 
to a larger constituency. 

Constituent (k/nstrtizqent), a. aud sb. Also 
7 -ant. [ad. L. cmstituent-em, pr. pple. of cmstz- 
iuh'e to Constitute : the corresp. F. constiinant 
occurs both as adj. and sb. in Cotgrave 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which in early use was sometimes so spelt : 
d". also sense A. 4.J A. cdj. 

f 1 . That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential ; characteristic, distinctive, 
(or not distinguished from 2.) 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 42 Like Philosophers, 
who make Reason the Essential Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv, (1700) 270 All the con- 
stituent and necessary Parts of a Sacrament are found in 
Baptism. 1756 Burke Subl. «§• B. Wks, 1842 I. 54 There is 
another notion current . . that Perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. 1833 Whewell Bridgewater Treatise 
(1852) 74 To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. ^ 1863 H. Cox Jnsiit j. 
Hi. 16 Every lawful Parliament consists of three constituent 
parts,— the King, the Lords, and the Commons. 

2. That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element: That goes to compose or 
make up ; component. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. DuHt 11. in. rule rt $ t The 
main constituent parts of the evangelical [laws].^ x6j6 W. 
Hubbard Happiness of People 2 Distribution . . into its in- 
tegral parts or constituent Memhere. 176B Boswell Corsica 
(ed. 2) 314 One of the constituent members of the court of 
syndicats. 1793 W. Roberts Lookers Na 78 All the 
ideas that are constituent of real excellence. 1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. xxi, (1819) 328 The constituent parts of water. 
a 1871 Grotb Eth, Fragm, ii. (1876) 33 As a constituent 
member of Society. 1K2 A Macfarlane Consanguin. 2 
The idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. 

8. That constitutes, appoints, or elects a repre- 
sentative. Cf. B. I* 

1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. x66 A question of right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body, 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 478 In some of the small western 
corporations, the constituent bodies were in great part 
composed of captains and lieutenants of the guj^s. 1878 
Seeley Stein. III. 406 The Prussian Estates, .the constitu- 


GOmSTITUTE. 

; ent bodies were not districts or fractions of the population, 

: but corporations. 

4 . Having the power to frame or alter a (poli- 
tical) constitution, as in constituent msembiy , power^ 

\ phrases which originated in French in 1789. 

1801 W. BuPRi Neol. Fr. Diet. 62 Decreed by the con- 
stituent assembly, on the 12th of July, 1790. 1839 Alison 

Hist Europe vH. § 112. 229 Mirabeau represented 
the Constituent . . Vergniaud . . the Legislative Assembly. 
1873 Daily News $ Mar. 5/5 He did not deny the constituent 
i power of the Assembly, but., if they were constituent why 
did they not proceedto ‘constitute’? 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxiv. 406 Reform bills we have seen without num- 
ber ; a constituent assembly we have never seen. 

B. jA 

1 . One who constitutes or appoints another as his 
agent, proxy, or representative. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Latv-Merch. 107 The partie who . . 

; .,,is the Procurator, is taken in law as absolute as the Con- 

' stituant, and many sundrie proceedings may be vsed against 
him accordingly. 1713 Land. Gaz. No. 5148/2 Both the 
Constituent and Proxy being Qualified according to Law, 
1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep.W. 67 The factor is answer- 
able personally to bis constituent. 1830 R. Chambers Life 
Jos. /, I. i. 39 Elizabeth, from the intlpence she possessed 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost be called 
his constituent. 1891 {Mod. Commercial usage ; letter of 
consignee), My constituent’s instructions are not to sell for 
less than, etc. 

2 . Spec. One of those who elect another to a 
public office, esp. as their representative in 0 legis- 
lative assembly ; an elector ; more widely, any 
inhabitant of the district or place so represented. 

1714 G. Lockhart Mem. Affairs Scot. 220 A hot Debate, 
whether or not the Parliament without Particular Instruc- 
tions from their Constituents, could alter the Constitution o * 
the Government. 1747 GeoitL Mag. XVI 1. 414 If the depu- 
ties., fail in their duty, they are only accountable to their 
constituents. 1858 Bright .S)^. Reform 27 Oct., Twenty- 
four Members whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 
in number. 

f b. The body of electors belonging to a parti- 
cular place; now Constituency. Obs. 

*77* Junius Lett Bed. 7 Influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the representative, a 1797 Burke Sp. 
Short, Pari. Wks. X. 80 If every corruptible Representa- 
tive were to find an enlightened and incorruptible Con- 
stituent. 

1 3 . One who constitutes or frames. Obs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 52 A Creature, .who.se 
first composure and origination requires a higher and nobler 
Constituent than Chance. 

4 . A constituent element or part. 

1756 Burke Subl. ^ B. Wk.s. 1842 I. 55 Let it want ever 
so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this. 
1811 A. T. Thomson Lond, Disp. (i8i8) 473 ’I’he con- 
stituents of the neutral carbonate, .are, in 100 parts, 49 of 
acid, 29.85 of alkali, and 20.20 of water. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. ^ Met. Philos. I, 76 What is the special and neces- 
sary constituent of royalty. 1881 Burnside & Pakton Th. 
Equai. xi. 232 The individual letters a, b, c..a%..oXc. of 
which a determinant is composed are called constituents, 
and by some writers elements. 

t b. A constituent member. Ohs. 

*755 Amory Mem. (1769) II. 163 Mrs. Harcourt and the 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society. 

Constitme-ntary, a. nonce-wd. [after par Ha- 
mentary.'] Pertaining to a constituent (sense 2). 

t8^ Taifs Mag. VII. 658 The girl’s father has some 
parliamentary, or, I ought rather, now-a-days, to say coa- 
stituentary influence. 

Gonsti’tneiltly, adv. rare. [-LY 2.] As re- 
gards constituent parts or constitution. 

1858 Bushnell Nat 4- Supemat. vi. {1864) 177 They must 
be constituently injured or depraved. 

Constitute (k^’nstiti2?t), 7 ). [f. L. constitiit-, 
ppl. stem of constitute to set up, post, establish, 
appoint, ordain, f. con- y stafuere to set 

up, place : see Statute. The pa. pple. was in 
early times often constitut, -ute (from L. constitute 
us), and this is still retained in technical phrase- 
ology in Scotland.] 

tl. trans. To set, place (in a specified state, 
situation, condition, etc.) Obs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. H ijb, The longe sorowe 
mortalle in whiche was constytutM the faire Elysse or 
Dydo. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506) v. iv. 391 
He constytuteth his ende, and blessydnesse in the thynge 
that he desyreth soueraynly. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 263 
The fiery starre of Mars, constituted in the midst of heaven. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 263 TTie Turks . . releasing . , 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and constituting 
in the Vacancies as many of their pew Slaves, returned. 
*873 Manning Mission H. Ghost vi. 152 The Council of 
Trent, after having wdghod long whether to say man was 
created in grace, finally determined to say that man was 
constituted in grace. 

tb. To set up (in an office or position of au- 
thority). Obs. (df. 2.) 

1616 Bullokar, Constitute, to ordame, to appoint. X64X 
Disc. Prince Henry in Select Hari. Misc. (1793) 261 
Princes and men, constituted in high places. 1638 Ussher 
Ann. VI. 522 He.. constituted Eumachus over the wFole 
nation. 1722 Swift Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1755 II. n. 
52 He hath been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver-general. 

f 2 . To set up, appoint, ordain (an officer). Obs. 

1:481 Caxton Godfrey 14 How therle of tholouse toke the 
cyte of albane, and therin constituted a bisshop. 1563-87 
Foxe a. 4(* M. (1596) 106/2 Those bishops, that you con- 
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stitute. 1660 R. Coke Pmmr Suhj. 51 When supreme 
powers, .constitute any magistrate. 1693 Washington tr. 
Milion*s Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 522 A King of England . , 
was not constituted to make Laws, but to see tho.se Laws 
kept, which the People made, 
b. To appoint to the office, function, or dignity 
of; to make, create. (With <?/y. and comply 
ct477 Gaxton That ye ordeyne and constytute 

the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Royaume. 1534 W. 
Malverne AMejf 0/ Glocester iii, in R, Glovc.itTZi^) 
579 The said noble Osrike . . Kingburge his sister did con- 
stitute Abbesse. 1651 Hobbes Lexnath.ii. xxii. 115 Where 
one Man . . is constituted Representative of the whole 
number, syag De Foe Voy. round World (1840I 296 We 
constituted him captain. 1879 R. T. Smith St, Basil 126 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himself, 
shepherd of the Church, 

3 . To set up, ordain, establisli, appoint, determine 
(a law, regulation, etc. V Obs. 

1335 Starkey Lett, in England p. xlx, 1332 Huloet, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, sancire leges. 1651 J kr. Taylor 
Holy Living (].), Wei must obey laws appointed and con- 
stituted by lawful authority, 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted . . as firmly, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814 Southey Roderick xiii, What terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to be the law, 

+ b. with ohj, clause, Obs, 

1593 R. Harvey Philad, 100 Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 Gale 
Crt Gentiles III. 18 Whereby God has from al eternitie 
constituted with himself what he wil do. 1686 J. Sergeant 
Hist. Monasf. ConveftL 107 Pope Leo the Tenth In.stituted 
the Order of St. Peter; constituting those of the Order to 
wear. ,the Effigies of that Saint. 

f e. absol. Obs. 

i486 [see Constitute ppi. a. A], 1574 Whitgift Def. 
Aumiu. Ki. Wk.s. 1851 I. 237 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute . . in tho.se things before of me 
rehearsed. 1661 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 55 My Lord 
thought it not worth the while to constitute . . in a thing so 
shortly to be altered and reformed. 

4 . To set up, establish, found (an institution, etc.). 

1349 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayery Collect St. Michael, Whiche 

ha.ste ordayned & constituted the seruices of angels and 
men in a wonderful! ordre, a 1603 Stow Mem. Antiq. (R.), 
This Brutus had three sonnes, who constituted three king- 
doms. 1676 I. Mather Hist. Philip's War (1862) 39 Six 
Churches have been constituted amongst the Indian.s. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. (1793) 108 Provincial assemblies are 
con.stituted, with the power of making local ordinances, 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 90 To con.stitute a tribunal. 
1863 D. Rowland Laws Nat, 5 Grotius did not comstitute 
a system., of natural law. 

b. To give legal or official form or shape to (an 
assembly, etc.). 

1638 Dk.Hamilton in H, Papers (Camdenl 62 Aduyce uhid- 
der this a-ssemCbly] uas not lafully constituted. 1714 G. 
Lockhart Mem. Afairs Scot. 116 The first two Dai’s being 
spent in Coastituting the House. 1808 Jamieson, To con- 
stitute, a term generally used in S[cotland], to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
preside.s in it. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe (1849) I. iv, § 53. 
491 Intimation was sent to the other orders that they would 
proceed to constitute themselves. 1871 Moncrieff Prctct. 
Free Ch. Scotl. i. o. 1886 49-50 Viet. c. 50 § 3 Any lease, 
tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally, 

5 . To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements); esp.mpass. to have a constitution or 
make of a specified sort. (Very frequent in refer- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne i’rtfwcf. Ep. 188 Many.. whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
II. 70 We are so constituted, that time abundantly abates 
our sorrows. 1773 Hutton Bridges p. iv, Directions for 
constituting and adapting to one another, the several., 
parts of a bridge. 1796 Morse Geog. II. 45 The 

houses are of wood ; but when well constituted . . they are 
wanner than those built of brick or stone. 1869 J. Mar- 
tine au Ess. II. 163 Faculties constituted like our own. 

6. To make (a person or thing) something', to 
establish or set up as. (With and compl.) 
Cf. 2. 

*534 Csee Constitute ppl. a. A], 1651 Baxter Lnf. Bapt. 

S That which constituteth him a visible member. 1652 F. 

AWKiNS Youth’s Behav.l § 33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. V. 413 The will of a single man., cannot be 
allowed to constitute itself an irremoveable obstacle to a 
great national good. 1873 Black Fr, Thule vi. 8x He had 
constituted himself her companion. 

7 . (with simple obj.) To make (a thing) what 
it is ; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mill Pol. Ecm. i, v. § 9 This theorem, .that the 
demand for labour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production, 1862 Ruskin Munera A(i8So) 25 All 
wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted by the judgment 
of men, 

8. To make up, form, compose ; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the thing spoken of 
consists. (Correlative to Consist 7. ) 

iSS* [see Constitute ppl a. A], 1675 Ggilby Brit. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 16S3 Drydem Life Plutarch 
Wks. 1808 XVI 1 . 33 One body of men, constituted of many 
individuals, 1732 Alciphr. ii, § 14 The happi- 

ness of a brute can never constitute the true happiness 
of a man, 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 51 The 
things which constitute wealth. xS6o Tyndall Glac. t. 
xxii. 156 The rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain. x868 M. PATTisott A cadem, Org. iv. 100 Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical funds. 1879 Lub- 
bock Addr. Pol ^ Educ. iv. 70 Reading, writing^ and 
arithmetic, .do not in themselves constitute an education, 
f Co*ns 1 ;itTS.te, pph and sb. Obs. or arch. 
Also 5-6 constitut. [ad. L. consUtut^us^ pa. 


pple. of consHtuere ; in later use prob, regarded as 
contracted from constituted^ 

A. as pa. pple. Constituted, appointed, esta- 
blished, etc. ; see the verb. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 71/2 Thenne our lord sente pesty- 
lence the tyme constytute. i486 Lichfield Gild Register 
If. 8 b, [We] haue ordened and constitute vpon certaine 
articles for the . . welfare of the Cominalte. 1534 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1283/1 As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitute and made synners. 1332 A bp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 16 Ane sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes. 1613 Salkeld Angels 39 
As though they [Angels] were, .con.stitute of matter and 
forme as man is. 1719 Wodrozo Corr. (1843) II. 443 It could 
not be read till the Assembly was constitute. 1808 Jamieson 
S.V., An ecclesiastical court.. is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 

B. as ppl. a. = Constituted. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxv. (Arh.) 311 The 
vertues of a well constitute body and minde. 1741 J. 
Short in Phil Trans. XL I. 625 The most irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. 1818 Colebrooke Ohlig. 
4* Contr. I. 119 Constitute, or subsegiuent undertaking of a 
person, who^ engages to pay a subsi.sting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of [another], 

C. as sb. a. Au ordinance, b. A person 
instituted to an office. 

c 1361 T- Preston Camhises in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 189 A 
nauglity man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
<2x6x0 in Maidment Sc. Pasquils 9 They’ll say they have 
their substituts, But I say these are not Christ's constituts. 

Constituted (k^*nstitiz^ted),///. [f. Con- 
stitute V. + -ED L] Appointed, established, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1631 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. iii. § 4 According to . . the con- 
stituted Lawes. 1882 Pebody Eng, ^ottmeUism xxiii, 187 
The respect due to constituted authorities. 

Constitutor : see Constitutor. 
Constituting (kp’nstiti?7tiq), vhU sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING L] The action of the verb Constitute. 

1642 Milton Apol Smect. (1851) 316 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting, a 1713 Abp. Sharp Wks. V. 
iii. (R.), More necessary to the constituting of a man. 1853 
Trench Proverbs 7 Three things go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortness, sense, and salt. 

Co*nstituting,///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] 
That constitutes ; constituent. 

1641 Milton Ch. Gcnd. vi. (1851) 127 Of such a councell as 
this every parochiall Consistory is aright homogeneous and 
constituting part. 1639 Vulg. Errors Censured 56 Reduced 
to its constituting parts. 1792 J. Barlow Const. 1791, 10 
Republican ideas gained no ground.. in your constituting 
assembly. 1883 Pall MallG. 17 Oct. 6/x In this act the 
Monarchy is not a constituted, but a constituting power. 

CoustitutioXL (k^istitiw'Jan). Also 4 -ciotm, 
4-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, etc. [a. F. constitution, -cion 
(i2th c, in Littre), learned ad. L. constitiition-emt 
n. of action from constituB’e to Constitute.] 

1 . The action of constituting, making, establish- 
ing, etc. ; see the verb. 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. t 4 Before the constitution of 
the world. 1392 West Symbol. 11. Aiij, The constitution 
or making of an Obligation. i6$x Hobbes Leviath. 11. xyiii. 
91 Before constitution of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3] 41 
Both ventricles going equally far down to the constitution 
of the apex. ^ x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v., Every 
decree by which the extent of a debt or obligation is ascer- 
tained, is a decree of constitution. 

Appointment. Obs. 

1^5 Pepys Diary 20 Mar., I received their constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that I am already con- 
firmed their Treasurer. 

1 2 . The action of decreeing or ordaining. Obs. 
*393 Gower Conf. II. 75 The worldes constitucion Hath 
set the name of gentilesse Upon the fortune of richesse. 
CX400 Maun DEV. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 After be constitucioun 
and ]>& ordinaunce of b® rewmes whare pai dwell. 1355 
Eden Decades -vj-i {Bull of Alex. VI) This letter of owre 
..donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundement. x66x Bramhall yust Vind. v. 
88 By the constitution of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church. 

3 . A decree, ordinance, law, regulation ; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical ; spec, in Rom. Law, an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also^ff. (Now only I/ist.) 

Apostolical Constitutions (in Eccl HisP) : a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been made by 
the apostles, but known to be of much later date. Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon (in Eng. Hist.): a body of proposi- 
tions drawn up at the Council of Clarendon in the reign 
of Henry II (1x64), defining the limits of civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in England. 

2:1380 WYCLiF ?P'/fcr. (1880) 89 pelstudien faste & techen 
here owene constitucions. a 1430 in Gilds (1870) 444 
Constitucions and ordenaunce mad withinue the forseide 
Cite. 1338 Starkey England n. ii. 193 The statutys of 
kyngys, also, be over-many, even as the constytutyonys of 
the emperorys were. i6ia T. Taylor^ Comm, Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeme of Apostolicall Constitutions. 
1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 59 All this while our Kings 
and Bishops called Councels . . made Ecclesiastical Lawes 
and constitutions in their Synods and Parliaments. 1737 
Whiston Josephud Antiq. xi. v, § 8 The people, .willingly 
harkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah, *837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1 . iii. I. § 53. 175 It was enacted, m 1408, by a 
constitution of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into English. 1872 Freeman Growth Eng, Const, ii, ixo 
The Constitutions of Clarendon . . forbad the ordination of 
villains. 1885 Catholic Diet., Apostolical Constitutions . . 


The first Greek printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
published in 1563, The spurious character of the book was 
soon evident to Catholic scholars . . Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands, to the middle of the fifth century. 

b. jig. and gen. An ordinance, seitled arrange- 
ment, institution. 

x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 293 Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions. 1710 Prideaux 7 zVto 208 The 

payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteran and thorough, 
settled Constitution of this Kingdom. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanai. 11. 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
1833 S. Hoole Disc. ix. 115 All these wise constitutions 
and appointments the Psalmist refers, .to, etc. 

4 . The way in which anything is constituted or 
made up ; the arrangement or combination of its 
parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
character ; make, frame, composition. Constitution 
of nature, of the world, of the universe, of things 
(the actual existing order) ; so of society, ac:. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 529 Vnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualitie of a country require the contrary. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 141 By the excellent constitu- 
tion of thy legge. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in opposition to His will break 
through the constitution of things. 1736 Butler Hitle), 
The Analogy of Religion . . to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds ix. 118 
That., is the fault of the con.stitution of society. 1839 
Thirlwall Hist. Greece x. 377 The constitution, func- 
tions, and authority of the council. _ 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 292 Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. x868 M. Pattison A cadent. Organ. 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. 

b. Composition in reference to elements. 

x6S9 ^'nlg. Errors Censured 26 The tenement of clay 
shall crumble into its primitive constitution. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 315 F I Heaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 
Constitution of his [Milton’s] Poem. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vil 73 This view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum. 1880 VLvxy&v Cray-Fish 19 The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution throughout these regions, 
t o. Consistency. Obs. 

16GB Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. i. ii. 3 Of a 
midling constitution between hardness and softness. 

6. Spec. a. Physical nature or character of the 
body in- regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 63 b, The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the bodie. 1383 Babington 
Commandm. vii. (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft 
beds, too long for our constitutions. x6ii Tourneur Ath, 
Trag. V. L The true state And constitution of their bodies. 
*623 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents 1. xviil 49 Men.. of 
sickly constitutions. 171X Addison Spect. No. 25 F 3 
Imaginary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 25 A good 
constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management of children. 1803 Med. Jml IX. 279 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution. 1833 Prescott 
Philip II, 1. (1857) 33 His constitution was far from robust. 

b. Mature, character, or condition of mind; 
mind, disposition, temperament, temper. 

xi^9 Greene Menaphon ( Arb.) 29 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of Mars. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V, in. ii. 249 Else 
nothing in the world Could turne so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. x6i8 Wither Motto (1633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord To ought dishonest, sooner 
for a Lord Then for his meanest Groome. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Red. (1703I II, VI. 100 Imparting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions. 1741 Middlf,ton Cicero 
II. xii. 5x6 His failings were . . such as flowed^ from his 
constitution, not his will. 1833 Prescott Philip II, i.^ ii. 
(1857) 39 dlis temperament and his constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for the receptioLi of these influences. 

6. The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a monarchical, oligarchical, 
or democratic constitution. 

1610 Bp, Hall Apol. agsi. Brownisis 21 The Constitution 
of the Common-wealth of Israel, 1647 Clarendon HisU 
Reb. L (1843) 3/1 Who exactly knew the frame and constitu- 
tion of the kingdom. x68i Nevilb Plato Rediv. 139 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently. 1703 Addison Italy Prefi, No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern- 
ments that are so different in their Constitutions. 1827 Hal- 
lam Const. Hist.{iZ76)lTl.xiii. 17 The original constitution 
of England was highly aristocratical. 1862 Ruskin M unera 
P. (1880) 38 Whatever may be the constitution of the State. 

7 . The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, state, or body politic 
is constituted and governed. 

This may be embodied in successive concessions on the 
part of the sovereign power, implied in long accepted 
statutes, or established gradually by precedent, as in the 
British Constitution ; or it may be formally set forth in a 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion by 
the various orders or members of the commonwealth, or 
their representatives, as in the Constitution of the United 
States, the various Constitutions of France after 1790, and 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of these. In the 
case of a written Constitution,^ the name Js sometim^ 
applied to the document embodying it. In either case it is 
assumed or specifically provided that the constitution h more 
fundamental than any particular law, and^ contains the 
principles with which all legislation must be in harmony. 

This sense gradually arose out of the prec. between 1689 
and 1789 : see the early quots. 

[1689 Declar. Estates of Scotl. xi Apr., Whereas King 
James the Seventh, .did by the advice of wicked and evil 
counsellers invade the fundamental constitution of the 
kingdom, and altered it from a legal limited monarchy, to an 
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arbitrary despotic^ power. } 1735-8 Bolingbroice On Pariies 
3108 By Constitution We mean, whenever We speak with 
Propriety and Exactness, that Assemblage of Laws, Insti- 
tutions and Customs, derived from certain fix’d Principles 
of Reason, .that compose the general System, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to he govern’d. 1750 
Chesterf. Lett, {1774) HI, 2 England is now the only 
monarchy in the world that can properly be said to have a 
constitution. 1789 Constit, U. S. Preamb., We. .do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 1789-92 A. Young Trav^ France 124 There is 
an idea, .that this union of the orders is only for the verifi- 
cation of their powers, and for making the constitution, 
which is a new term they have adopted; and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to be made by a 
receipt. ^ 1791 Paine Rights of Man, eiA. 4) 93 The American 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to lan- 
guage : they^ define its parts of speech, and practically con- 
struct them into .syntax. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez>> II. v. xi, 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti- 
tution itself, the printed Book of the Law. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, i. iL (1857) 19 With all the forms prescribed by 
the constitution. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 
I. viii. 264 The new constitution of Greece is formed very 
much upon that of France. 1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 449/2 
By the English^ constitution we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any fundamental breach 
of which would involve either tyranny or anarchy. 1872 
Frf.eman Growth Eng. Const. 11. 54 Onr English constitu- 
tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions 
of many other countries have been made. 

8. a, attrib. as (in sense 5 b) t consiiititioji evil, 
■f sin ; Constitution Churcli, that established in 
France by the Constituent Assembly on 12 July, 
3790; b. Comb, as (sense 7) constihition-huiider, 
-building, -maker, -monger, -mongering ; also 
constitution-build vb. nonce-wd. 

1665 T. Mall Offer F. Help 92 Your proper sin, or con- 
stitution-evil. *675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 20 
His constitution sins, his most prevalent sins. 1795 Bar., 
mels Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. 62 The two churches were 
easily distinguished, .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. 1795 
Windham Speeches Pari. 27 May (1812) 1 . 270 The Honour- 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger, .he de- 
clared., that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. ^ i8id Coleridge Lay Serm. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
HI. VH. vii, Arrange it, constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxes as thou wilt. 1840 -- Heroes yi. 308 N o ballot- 
box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution-building. 
Ibid. vi. 361 Theoretical constitution-builders. 1875 PIelps 
Organiz. Daily Life, Ess. 124 The failure of constitution- 
mongers like the Abbd Si^yes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts around them. 

Constitutional (hfinstitit/J^nal^ <35. (^( 5 '.') [f. 
prec. + -AL ; prob. of English formation ; the F. 
constitutionml appears in Duprd in 1801.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of, belonging to, or inherent in, a person’s 
constitution (of body or mind). 

168a Flavel Fear tig Our constitutional strength is not 
to be made the measure of our passive fortitude. 1:739 
Sharp Surrery (J.), It is not probable any constitutional 
illness will be communicated with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt {1854) 1 . 288 His con- 
stitutional malady. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 88 Pope’s 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2 . Affecting the (bodily) constitution ; beneficial 
to, or designed to benefit, the constitution. Cf. B. i. 

*750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 32 The Trade-wind is . . con- 
stitutional to the inhabitants, i860 All Year R. No. 71. 
484 Satisfied with constitutional walks and g3minastic drill. 
1875 H. C. Wood Therap. What may be termed 

the constitutional action of arsenic. 

3 . Belonging to the very constitution or com- 
position of an}’thing ; forming an essential part or 
element ; essential. 

1750 Warburton Doctr. Grace i. x. Wks. (1811) VIII. 300 
The difference . . between things natural and things posi- 
tive, between constitutional and arbitrary. 1779-81 John- 
son L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 412 The original incongruity 
runs through the whole . . But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is forgiven, the poem must be confessed to be 
written with great smoothness of metre, etc. 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. Th. X. (ed. 2) 332 The sulphates of magnesia,^ of 
zinc, etc.j contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
a proportion of constitutional water, which may he replaced 
by sulphate of potass. .This constitutional water, .is expelled 
with more difficulty than the water of crystallization. 1872 
Mozley Miretc. Pref. (ed. 3} 25 Antecedent probability is a 
constitutional element of evidence. 

4 . In harmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constitution. 

1765 Blackstone Comnu i. iii. 191 To trace out the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the royal succession. Ibid. (T.), The 
long parliament, .while it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, redressed many heavy^ griev- 
ances. 1777 Hurd Serm. hef. Ho. Lords (R.), Tending, .to 
improve establishments themselves ; but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means. 1846 M Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) H- iot This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called a constitutional proceeding. 1874 
Green ShoH Hist. iii. S 7. 153 The constitutional restric- 
tions on the royal authority. 

b. Of a sovereign : Ruling according to a con- 
stitution or constitutional forms which limit his 
arbitrary power; said also of sovereignty or 
government so exercised. 

i8oi W. Dupr^ Neol, Fr. Did. 62 La monarcMe consti- 
tutionnelle, the constitutional monarchy. Un rot consti- 
tutionnel, a constitutional king. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 

It. I si. III. 127 The only powers which recognised the 
new constitutional government. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 


Eng. IV, xvii. 10 According to the pure idea of constitu- ] 
tional royalty, the prince reigns and does not govern. 

C. French Hist. Said of ecclesiastics who adopted i 
the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. ' 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, ii, What endless jarring, of 
Refractory hated Priests and Constitutional despised ones. 
1884 Mrs. Gardiner Fr. Rev. iv. 76 Here nonjurors were 
regarded as enemies to the State ; there the constitutional 
clergy as enemies to religion. 

d. Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 
any specified form of) political constitution. 

Hence, employed from time to time as a party designation ; 
e,g. since c 1870 by English Conservatives, whence Consti- 
tutional party. Constitutional club, and the like : cf. Con- 
stitutionalist 2, CONSTITUTIONER 2. 

5 . Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution. 

*841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. II. 126 The constitu- 
tional history of the principal towns in Lombardy. 1845 
PoLsoN in Encycl. Meirop. 8ii/i_ In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt’s positions. ^ 1855 Macaulay A Eng. III. 456 
Best qualified to discuss con.stitutional questions. 1875 
Stubbs iiiilc), Constitutional History of England. 

B. sb. 1 . A constitutional walk ; a walk taken 
for health’s sake, or for the benefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. this originated at the English Univer- 
sities.) colloq. 

1829 Darwin Life 4 - Lett. fiSSSl I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitutional with Whitley. 1836 
[E. Caswall] Pluck Eaajft. Papers tOxf.; ed. 3) 41 He 
taketh a constitutional of forty minutes every day. 1852 
Bristed 5 Years Eng. Uniy, (ed. 2 ) 45 The (Santab’s con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours. 1857 
PIuGHES Tom Brown 11. iv, And recognises Holmes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2 . - Constitutionalist 2. In the end of the 
38th c,, an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles in accord with it. 

1793 Mad. D’Arblay Diary VI. 14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will be employed or not. 1881 A then- 
man 20 Aug.233/1 The one is the ideal of modem Liberali.sm, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more easily 
attainable, __than it really was. 

ComS'ti'fctltioxialisilL (k(7nstiti?z*Janaliz’m). [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 

1 . A constitutional system of government. 

1832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVIIL 276 We all know 
what constitutionalism ha.s substituted for this admirable 
organization. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 69^ I'he house 
of Guelph had no more natural love for constitutionalism 
than any other reigning house. 

2 . Adherence to constitutional principles. 

1871 Daily Tel. 2 Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his natural rdle. 1889 Times 19 
Feb. 9/'2 The frigid and negative constitutionalism of M. 
Carnot. 

Constitu’tionalist. ff. as prec. + -ist.] 

1 . One who studies or writes on the (political) 
constitution. 

1766 I.D. Mansfield Sp. agsi. Suspend. Prerog. (Jod,), If 
Mr. Locke’s whole definition of prerogative is taken to- 
gether. . it will be found he perfectly agrees with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advanced, a 1832 Mackintosh 
Rev. 16S8 Wks. 1846 IL 252 The most famous constitu- 
tionalists, the most .skilful casuists. 1881 J. G. Fitch Led. 
Teaching ■dm.. 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. attrib. 1864 Kingsley Rom. ^ Teut, ii. 
(1875) 36 The constitutionalist school. 

2 . An adherent or supporter of constitutional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 1 8th c., an adherent of the constitution of 
the United States, or of the French Republic ; in 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumed 
as = CONSEEVATJVE. 

1793 Burney in Mad. D'Arblafs Diary VI. 9 Loyal con- 
stitutionalists. 179^ Morse Amer. Geog. 564 This party 
was styled republicans ; the other, constitutionalists [in 
Pennsylvania}. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 
173 As being roy^ists or constitutionalists. 1831 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalists. 1868 Daily News 2 Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it [the name Conservatwe] . . Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and tory democrat, are the names be- 
tween which their choice wavers. 1879 M. Arnold Falkland 
Mixed Ess. 213 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. 

Coustitntionalit^y (kf^nstitiz/^JonBe-lfti). [f. 

as prec. -h -ity; perh. orig. tiS.\.^xxciO^.Y .constitution- 
naHtid\ The quality of being in accordance with 
the constitution ; constitutional character. 

180X Ann. Reg. 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu- 
tionality. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. v. (1866) 235 The 
constitutionality of the edicts, 1890 Times 14 Oct. 52 
An effort to impeach the constitutionality of the execution 
by electricity. 

Oonstituiiioualize, t^* as prec. + -ize. 

Cf. mod.F. constitutionnaliser (Littr^).] 

1 , frans. [f. the udj.'] To make constitutional. 

1831 FraseYs Mag. III. 443 Having endeavoured to con- 
stitutionalize Spain. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 254 
A wave of democratic revolution . . constitutionalizing for a 
moment absolute governments. 

2 . intr, [f. the sb.] To talce a * constitutional \ 
colloq. 

1852 Bristed 5 Years Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 19 The most 
usual mode of exercise constitutionalizing is 

the Cantab for it. 187* Earle PMlol. Eng. Tongue § 310 
A walk for the sake of bodily exercise having been called 


COK-ETITITTIVE. 

a * constitutional the verb constitutionalize was soon 
formed. 

tience Oonstituftionalizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1846 Mozley (1878) 302 He could do nothing with 
his Constitutionalising Parliaments but dissolve them. 
1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIL 484 The constitutionalising 
of Rhenish Germany. x888 W. Knight Principal Skairp 
41 The daily routine of constitutionalising- 

Cosistitutioiially (kjpnstitizzjsnali), adv. [f. 

Constitutional + -LY ^.] 

1 . In constitution or composition. 

1767 Fordyce Serm. Yng. IVom. (ed. II. x. 103 His 
very senses, though remaining constitutionally the same, 
revolt. 1882 Standard 23 Mar. 2/2 It differs toxicologi- 
cally and constitutionally from pure Aconitine. 

2 . As to the (bodily) constitution. 

1796 Home in Fhil. Trans. LXXXVII. 3 Lowering the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. 1807 Med. yrnL 
XVII. 365 The vaccine virus had acted constitutionally, 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 
b. By way of a * constitutional’, {humorous.') 

1837 Dickens Pzekw. xxxvi. The regular water-drinkers 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

8. By virtue of one’s constitution (of mind or 
body); by constitution, naturally. 

1742 Young NJ. Th. viii. 1206 His virtue, constitutionally 
deep, Has habit’s firmness, and affection’s flame. 1756 
Foote Eng.fr. Paris i. (ed. 3) 25 All you English are con- 
stitutionally sullen. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I, 230 The 
lay peers being constitutionally conservative. 

4 . In a constitutional manner; in accordance 
with the (political) constitution. 

1756 Doddington in H. Walpole Mem. (7^(7. 7 / (1847) II, 
x. 340 Relief could only come constitutionally through 
justice. X769 yunius Lett. xx. (1804) 1 . 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng, I, 136 His wish seems to have been to 

g overn constitutionally. 1857 Toulm. Smith The Parishs 
institutionally recognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of civil government. 

t Constitu'tionary, a. Obs. [f. Constitu- 
TION + -AEY: cf. F. constitutionnaire.l 
1 . Belonging to or inherent in the constitution ; 
s= Constitutional I. 

1660 Fuller Mixt Coniempl. xl. (1841) 204^ Constitu- 
tionary sins, riveted in our tempers and complexions. 

2 . Pertaining to a (political) constitution. Of 
persons ; Adhering to the constitution. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. HI. Crii, Hist. 29 Well- 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. 

3 . Fr. Eccl. Hist. Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X. in 1653, which condemned the 
Jan sen ist doctrines. 

1731 Hist. Litt. II. 45X. Ibid. IT, 456 The Constitutionary 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Cardinal, had clearly the 
Ascendant. 

Constitutioued (k^nstitiw’Jond), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED *^.] Having (such and such) a constitution, 
171X Addison Sped. No. 127 li* 3 Tender-Constitutioned 
Ladies. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 139 Dull constitutioned 
animals. 

t Coustitu’tioner. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ee i.] 
1 . A framer or writer of constitutions. 

1716 M, Davies Atk. Brit, II. 382. Ibid. 383 Those 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners. 

2 . A supporter of a (political) constitution. 

At Oxford in 18th c., A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
ious to the Tory majority in the University. 

Z 72 I Amherst Terrae Fil. xliil (1726) 23$ There is in the 
university of Oxford, .a dreadful register, call’d the black- 
book . . At present it is mad e use of to vent party spleen,^ and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and hangorians. 
Ibid. 1 . 282 A formal presentment of the constitutioners, as 
. . enemies to monarchy. *731 Hist. Lift. II. 452 The Re- 
gent . . found out this Expedient, viz. to have a Body of 
Doctrines, .drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. 

Constitu tioning, vbl. sb. nonce-wd. Making 
of constitutions. 

1820 Byron in Moore X^ 442 The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioning. 

Constitu'tioxiist. rare. [f. Constitution + 
-1ST.] An adherent of the constitution of the 
country; « Constitutionalist 2. 

1735-8 Boungbroke On Parties xix. (T,), Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitutionists, and Anti-Constitutionists. Ibid. (R.), To 
encourage the constitutionists or^ country-party. 1746 W. 
Horsley FooUi'J4Z')11. 13 There is, in the above Speech, a 
..Turn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a thorough 
Constitutionist. 

Coustitu'tiouless, a. [see -LESS.] Without 
a (political) constitution. 

1889 Sat. Rev. S Jan. 3/1^ There would, .have been a dis* 
solution, a constitutionless interval. 

Constitutive (kp-nstitiw^tiv), a. [f. L. type 
^constitiitivus (perh. in med.L.), f. constitut- ppl. 
stem; see Constitute and -ive. F. cojtstitutif^ 
-ive is in Cotgrave 1611.] 

1 . Having the power of constituting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or organized existence to 
something ; constructive. 

In the Kantian Philosophy, constitutive ideas or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulative, q. v. 

1592 West Symbol, i. § 46 An Instrument constitutive is 
such an Instrument under the proper hand of the party as 
testifieth and describeth some contract of some debt or 
dutie to he paied, or some fact to be done or performed as 
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an obligation. X670 Baxtee. Cure Ch. DzV. 277 The 
Churches Constitutive or Governing Head. 1816 Colerii^e 
Siatesin. Man, ^1817) 367 Whether ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or likewise con- 
stitutive, and one with the power and life of Nature. 1856 
Meiklejohn tr. Kattfs Crit. /*. A’. 317. 1867 J. H. Stir- 
ling tr. Sckwe^^ier\s Mist. Fkiies. 231 [Kwttt] These ideas, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yond the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience. _ 1870 Baldw. Brown EccL Truth 256 
The great constitutive ideas which have moulded power- 
fully the institutions of society. 1870 R. Adamson Philos. 
Kant 107 The principle [of the intelligibility of Nature} . . 
under which we subsume real experience is not constitutive 
but regulative, a mere maxim of reason, and subjective, 

b. Having the power of appointing to an ojfBce. 
1683 Eng. Elect., Sheriffs 37 The Concurrence, Vote and 
constitutive Consent of a competent number of Free-men. 

2. That makes a thing what it is ; forming an 
essential part or element ; essential. 

1610 Bp. Hall A;pol. agsi. Brmmtists^ to You call for a 
double separation, — a first separation in the gathering of 
the Church -. But of this constitutiue separation anone. 
1654 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept, (Carlyle), Government by a 
single ppson and a Parliament is a Fundamental ; it is the 
esse ; it is Constitutive^ a 1688 Cudwqrth Immut. Mar. iv. 
vL (R.), The constitutive essences of all individual created 
bejngs. 1853 Trench Proverbs t6 Its constitutive element 
. . is not the utterance on the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. 

3. That makes up or goes to make up; forming 
a part or element ; constituent, component. 

*1640 Jackson Wks. IL 637 All the learning which he 
hath besides., is no constitutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth. 1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana i. Subject to 
corruption and dissolution, through the fragility of consti- 
tutive parts. 1780 Harris PMloL Eng, (1841) 428 The con- 
stitutive parts of the drama are six. 1861 Mansel A ids to 
FaUk\.%fiote., Constitutive elements of the revelation itself- 

4. With ofi That constitutes, makes, forms, es- 
tablishes, or determines. 

Burton' s Diary itZiZ) IH. 366 That maybe es- 
sential to a Parliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment. 1684 2 Steps of Nonconf. Minister ii Constitutive 
of duty. sSjsS Nat. RetK Oct. 499 Of the three conceivable 
functions constitutive of a clerical order,— -the Priestly, the 
Rabbinical, and the Prophetic,— the first is with us extinct, 

f 5. Of a constituted character. Obs. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (182S) IV. 26 My judgment concurs 
wholly with your vote for two Houses. The question now 
is, what that House shall be, whether constitutive or resti- 
tutive. 

t B. as sb. A constitutive part or element, a 
constituent. Obs. rare. 

1647 Ptyeoer of the Keys iv. 73, I much wonder why.. In 
the number of the constitutives of external! communion, 
publick prayer is not mentioned. 1697T. Sergeant Solid 
Philos. SI According to his compleat Essential Form or 
Constitutive. 

Co'astitutively, [f. prec. + -LY2.] la 
a constitutive manner. 

J, Harrington Orip^r«:<55 48 (Jod.) The great council, 
or assembly of the people, in whom the result is constitu- 
tively. ax&jg Manton Wks. (iSjo^ I. 426 We are now 
pardoned and justified constitutively by the tenor of the 
new covenant. i86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 231 In 
order that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out 
constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition. 1881 J. H. Stirling Textdfk Kant 286 A 
principle that holds of objects (as mere phenomena of sense) 
not cortstitutively. but only ■ngydatktely, 

Co’nstitativeness. rare, [see - mss.] The 
quality or fact of being constitutive. 

iGBa H. More Annot. GlanvilVs Lux 0 , 56 The infinite- 
ness of Gods Goodness . . its Headship over the other Attri- 
butes. .its Constitutivene.ss of the very Deity. 

CoUBtitlltor (kp'nstitmTai). Also 6-7 -onr, 
7-9 -er. [a. L. constitutor ^ agent-n. from con- 
stituere to Constitute. Cf. F. constituteur (idtii 

c. in Littr^).] One who-pr that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, establishes, etc. : see the verb. 

1331 Elyot Gcro. nr. vii, Justyce..the chiefe constitutour 
and maker of a publike weale. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. n. 
li. (1631) 327 Constitutors of Societies. 1697 J* Sergeant 
Solid Philos. 261 Having one and the Self-same Constituter. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. N j b, The Constituters of this 
Oblique and iiregular mineral Diagram. 1739 Goldsm. The 
Bee No. 7 Elocution is only an assistant, but not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 1856 J. R. Ballantyne Sdnkkya 
Aphorisms 65 The vital air is not the constituter of the 
Body. ■ ■ 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

1658-9 Btirtm' $ Diary (1828) III. 473 You are the consti- 
tutors. It is yet in your power . . to stay settling the con- 
stitution. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXL 540 The 
definition of the French constitutors has restricted., the 
meaning of the word liberty. 

Constrain (k|mstrF‘*n'), v. Forms : 4 con- 
strane, 4-5 -streigrL(e,-straYgn 0 , 4-6 "Streyn(e, 
-straynce, 4-7 -str 0 m(e, (5 -stryne), 5-6 north. 
-strene, 6 Sc.- strange, 5-7 -straine, 6 - -strain. 
Fa. f pie. 4-5 constreint, 5-6 -straynte, 6 .Sir. 
-strane. [ad. OF. constreindre^ -aindre^ ppL stem 
c&mtreign-^ -aign- (in mcid.F. contramdre^ It. cos- 
trigmre, constnngere):---h, canstring-ere to tie 
tightly together, compress by tying, f. con- to^ 
gether -h string^e to draw tight.] 

1. trans. To force, compel, oblige : 
a. a person to do anything. (The usual const) 
c 1386 Chaucer Melih, t 9x4 It constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy, a 1400 Cursor M. Insertion p. 990 


Bot |?ai constrayned [ 3 fS. -oyned} him to dwelle, bathe no 
farrer might, c 1430 Life St. Katk. (1884) ii pese iiij no- 
table pynges moste nedes constre]^© ^ow to enclyneto oure 
ententes. 1338 Starkey England ii. iv. 123 Constreynyd to 
lerne the Latyn tong, G) W[oodcocke] tr. Hist, 

htstme 67 a, Power .. to constraine them deljmer that by 
force. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. loo Since tltat thy sight . . 
Constraines them weepe. 1738 S. Hayward Semu xvi. 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniquity. 
18x8 Cruise (ed. 2) V. 145 A writ issues to the sheriff 

. . to constrain the party to appear. 

b. a person to {into) a course of action, states 
place, etc. 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 471 Though I do thing to which 
I am constreynit. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 1533 Stewart 
Crm. Scot. IL 652 Suppois natuir constran^e him thairto. 
1614 Raleigh Hist, World n. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the Plough.^ 1790 Cowper 
Rec. Mother's Picture 86, I should ill requite thee, to con- 
strain Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 1840 Mrs. 
Browning Drama of Exile., And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain, 
e. with simple object. 

a 1340 Psalter xxvu. 10 With paire fre wil, noght 

constraynd. ri386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 41 Wommen of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been constreyned as a 
thral. 1335 Coverdale z Kings ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constrayned him, tyll he was ashamed, and sayde : Let 
them go. 161X Bible 2 Cor. v. 14 For the lone of Christ 
constreineth vs. 

d. absoL (without direct object.) 

£’1340 Gaw. Sf Gr. Knf. 1496 |e ar stif innoghe to con- 
strayne wyth strenkpe, ^if yow likez. 1386 Cogan Haven 
Health ccxi. (1636) 2x3 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double tfieir commons. 1717 Pope Ep. to 
Jertf^as 67 Led by some rule, that guides, but not con- 
strains. 1873 Lowell A?nong my Bks. Ser. ir. 279 The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 

e. Dynamics. To restrict the motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, e.g. along a fixed 
curve, 

1834 Whewell (title). On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 18^ Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle 
CrS7i> 181 A particle is constrained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 
lane of the curve. Ibid. 193 If the particle be constrained 
y a circular tube. Ibid. (Contents) 15 String constrained 
by pulley. 

2. To compel or enforce (an action, etc.) ; to 
bring about by compulsion or of necessity. 

i6o3 Marston Antonio's Rev.y. vi, Other vowes con- 
straine another cour.se. 1603 Philotus (1835) 10 It is vnpo.s- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not likyng. 1614 Stirling Dooms day 8th Houre iR.), O I 
what strange things . . Could this man tell, amazement to 
constraine? a 1679 Earl Orrery F, i, Twas a Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. I. 22 Calypso in her caves constrain'd his stay. 174X 
Watts / vr/rw. Mind (1801V227 Where there is not suffi- 
cient testimony to constrain our assent. Addison 

Amer. Law Rep. 2 The. .constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed by the mother. 

1 3. To force out ; to produce by effort, ‘ to pro- 
duce in opjxisitioa to nature * (J.). Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 183 They rub their 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain blond. ax6^ 
Waller (J.), In this nOTtl^rn tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. 

f b. To force, assume or produce by straining 
(any behaviour or expression of feeling). Obs. 

<7x400 Rom. Rose 53x6 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wille feyned. 1603 Shaks. Lear il ii. 103 
This is some Fellow, Who . .. doth affect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garb Quite from his Nature. 1703 
Steele {1734) 15 Could, all those Shriete, those 

Swoonings, that rising falling Bosom be constrain'd ? 1723 
Pope Odyss. i. 490 [He] constrain'd a smile, and thus am- 
biguous spoke. 

1 4. refl. To exert or strain oneself. Obs. rare. 

c 13x0 Gesta Rom. 430 Whiche this yonge damosell seynge, 
constreyned herselfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last she 
had hym at a vauntage agayne. 

1 5. a. To take by force, force to surrender. Ohs. 

1699 Dryden Ep. to J. Driden 133 Namur subdu'd is 

England’s palm alone : The rest berieg'd,but we constrain'd 
the town. 

t b. To violate, force. Obs. 

1588^ Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, In- 
humaine Tray tors, you constrain’d and for’st. 

1 6. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
Straits; to oppress, afflict, distress. Obs. 

e 1430 Merlin iv. 65 The erete peyne that he was Inne for 
the love of Ygerne, that so nym constrayned that he myght 
not her ete ne slepe. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss.l. ccxxxiv. 
328 He had dayly great complayntes madeto hym..wher- 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure, c 133® 
Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 95 To constrayne, opprimer, 
*596 pALRYMPLE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. (1884) 27 That new 
cessitie constrayne thame nocht quha ar wkhm..this He 
hes a pasture - . that may feid sum wethiris. xSs9 Tennyson 
Ger. cj* Enid 716 But sirme our fortune sKpt from sun to 
shade . . cruel need Constrain’d us, but a better time has come. 

1 7. To compress into small compass ; to con- 
tract. Obs. rare. 

c X374 Chaucer B&eth. j. i s Pe stature of hir was of a 
doutous iugeraent, foe sumtyme sche constreyned and 
schronk hir seluen lyche to }>e comune mesure of men. 

8 . To cemfine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison. 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxL xs Y. .forbeddethe floodisofhym, 
and constreinede many watris. 13^ Spenser F. Q. ii, iv. 13 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind. And hundred 
knots, that did him sore constmine., i6ia Drayton Poly- 
ol^. Notes to Song ix, 145 The South-west wind constrained 


betwene two hils on both sides of the lake. 1697 Uryden 
Firg. Georg, iv.^ 634 He binds in Chains The drowzy Pro- 
phet, and his Limbs constrains, n 1733 Gay (J.), How the 
strait stays the slender waste constrain ? 1821 Shelley 

Epipsych. 398 The walls are high, the gates are strong, 

, . — but true love never yet Was thus constrained. 1879 
Butcher & Lang Odyssey 7 And hard men constrain him, 
wild folk that hold him. .sore against his wilL 
tb. To check, stop, staunch. Obs. 

£1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 If }>e blood come 
fro grete veynes he mai nou5t so sumtyme be constreyned. 
Ibid. 68 If . . pou maist not sowde ji© arterie ne pe veyne 
ne pou maist not constreyne pe blood. 

c. To press or clasp tightly in one’s arms. pmt. 

1697 Dryden (J.), When , . The Tyrian hugs and fonds 

thee on her breast, And with sweet kisses in her arms con- 
strains. 1861 Temple & Trevor 'Tannhduser 27 And all 
for joy constrain'd him to his breast. 

d. Jig. To restrain within bounds, to limit. 
n:i6i8 Raleigh (J.), Overweak to resist the first inclina- 
tion of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert in. (xyddj 44 Constrain your 
temper. Sir ; be false and meet her With her own sex’s arts. 
1878 Morley Condor cet 36 It was impossible.. to constrain 
within prescribed limits the activity. 

>fd,^ CONSTBINGE, CONSTBICT. 0 ^^. 

1398 [see Constraining ppl. a. 2]. <71400 Lanfrands 

Cirurg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis pat ben maad.. of to 
greet cold constreynynge. Ibid. 105, Ibid. 263 if ^ 
spasme come, .^t wole constryiie pe tiinge inward. 1386 
Cogan Haven Health cxiv. (1636) 115 Services .. are .. to 
be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the stomacke. 
1399 Hakluyt Voy. IL ii. 335 Vehement heate resolueth the 
radicall moysture of mens bodies, as colde constraineth and 
preserueth the same. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 430 
When Winter Frosts constrain the Field with Cold. 

10. To subject to restraint of behaviour, rare, 
a 174s Swift Directions to Footrjtan (Seager), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained 
by your presence. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) L 343, I.. think.. old friends who do not con- 
strain me. . the most suitable. 

Constrai'Bable, rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That can be constrained, liable to constraint 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. (1632)73 They are now by vertue 
of humane law become const rain able, and if they transgresse, 
punishable. Ibid. vi. iv. § ii Before Novatian's uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin. 

t Coustrainau'nce. Obs. [a. OF. constraign- 
ance, f. consiraindre, constraignant to Cow strain : 
see -ANCE.] Constraint. 

£1400 Rom. if£££ 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin- 
aunce, But he ne knew not Constrainaunce. He knew nat 
that she was constreyned. 

Constrained (k^istrji-nd), ppl. a. [f. Con- 
strain V. + -ED.] 

1. Of persons : Forced, acting under compulsion. 
Of actions, etc. : Brought about by compulsion. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. xxxix. This weake constrayned 
company. 1603 Shaks.^ Mack v. iv. 13 None seme with 
him, but constrained things. Whose hearts are absent too. 
1780 Cowper Table Talk 623 The mind, released ffom too 
constrained a nerve. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV. XX. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. 

2 . I^orced, as opposed to natural. 

XS71 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 20 Bothe theis seeme 
unto mee to alledge constreyned senses. 1597 Morley In- 
trod. Mus. 7 Vnder Gam vi the voice seemed as a kinde of 
humming, and a^ue £ la a kinde of constrained shrieking. 
1693 Dryden Ess. on Satire Wks, 1821 XIII, 21 [Milton’s] 
‘Juvenilia’, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him. 1763 Scrafton Indastan 
iii. {17701 104 The Souhah. .received him with a constrained 
graciousness. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food . . for a military man coming as a guest. 

3. Of persons : Behaving under constraint, having 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 
embarrassed. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) L i. 3 Notwith- 
standing all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 
constrained and abashed. 

4. Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 
cramped. 

1768 W. Gilpin iFjj. Prints 28 Every constrained posture 
[should be] avoided. xZ/gz Penny Cycl. XXIL 128/2 When 
very weary, we sleep even in the most constrained positions. 
Mod. Tight dresses mean constiained limbs, 

5. Dynamics. Forced to move in a certain course. 

1836 Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle (1871) 386 A 

single particle subject to the action of any forces, and whose 
motion is either free, constrained, or resisted. 

CoXLStraiaedly (k^nstr^i-nedli), [f. prec, 
-f- -LY 2.] In a constrained manner. 

1. Under constraint or compulsion. 

1349 Chekk Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be drawne to doe the same con- 
strainedly. 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 326 Never having at- 
tired herself in regal ornaments, but constrainedly and with 
tears;. 1837 G. Redford Script. Verif. vii. 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly attest. 

2. With constrained manner or behaviour; with- 
out natural spontaneity or freedom of manner. 

*6^ Earl Orrery Partkenissa (1676) 637 , 1 forced myself 
to divert those two persons ► . which yet I did so constrainedly, 
that I gave them more cause of pity, than satisfaction. 1863 
Cornh. Mag. Nov. 579 * Before I answer your question 
said Midwinter a little constrainedly, ‘ I want to ask you 
something.’ 

CoHStraimedness. [f. as prec. -t- -ness,] 
The quality of being constrained ; constraint. 
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COMSTBAIKEB. 

1673 O. Walker Education 217 Constrainedness tmder- 
valueth an action. 

Constrarner. rare. [f.CoNSTBAiN'2^. + -Eiii.] 
One who constrains. 

1382 Wycuf Ex. V. 10 The maystris of werkis and the 
constreyners[L.<fx«c/owj. ^ 1711 SiiArrE.SB. Ckarac. (1737) 
I. 71 The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if im- 
prison’d and controul’d . . will be glad at any rate to vent 
themselves, and be reveng’d on their constrainers. 

GonstraAMmg' (kpnstre~i*nig), vhl sh. [£. as 
prec. + -ING^.] The action of the verb Constrain ; 
application of constraint. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 517 5 oven frely wipouten 
exaccioun or con.streynynge. C1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Con- 
streynynge, coaccio. 1561 T. Norton Calvin'c Inst. iv. 74 
The Chirch hath not the power of compelling, nor oughte 
to require itil speake of ciuile constvayning'. 1644 Milton 
yudg}n. Bucer (iSsi) 294 A bondage not of Gods con.strain- 
ing. 

CoiLStrai'iiiiigj ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . I'hat constrains. 

^ 1602 Carew Cornwall a, Not through any constrayn- 
ing necessitie or constramtiue vowe. 1631 Hobbes Goxd. <§• 
Soc. xii, § 4. 178 That the constraining Power [of Government] 
..should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
CowPER Tirocin. 861 Free, too, and under no constraining 
force. 1836 Tait_& Steele Dynamics oj[ PariicU kxZ'jx) 
184 To find the point where the particle will leave the con- 
straining curve. Ibid. 386 When there are . . constraining 
forces ; such as when two or more of the particles are con^ 
nected by inextensible strings, etc. 

t 2. Of medicines : Constringing or drawing to- 
gether, astiingent. Ohs^ 

1398 Tsevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixix. (1495) 289 The 
lechevsith constraynynge and dryenge medycynes. C1400 
Lanjlranc’s Cirnrg. 161 If pou leidist perto ony constreyning 
pingis pe akynge wolde be )?e more. 

Constrarnisigly, [f. prec.-i--LT 2 .] in 

a constraining manner ; T in quot. = compulsorily, 
by constraint. 

1382 Wyclif i Pet. v. 2 Purueiynge not constreynyngli 
[Vulg. coactCy X388 as constreyned], but wilfulli, 

t Gonstraimment. Ohs. rare. [f. Constrain 
V. + -MENT : cf. OF. constraignementy later con- 
traigiftement.l = Constraint sb. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 71 More shalt thou terrific 
the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, then 
if lehouah. .should speake to them. 

t Goaistrai’nt, ///. a. Ohs. In 5 -eint, 6 
-aynt. [a, OF. eonstreinty ^aint (pa. pple. of con- 
streindre) .-—popular L. type ^constrinctus for con- 
siricHts ; cf. cingPre, cinctns^ »= Constrained. 

1. Used as /a. ///<?. of Constrain. 

C1360 E, E. Psalter '1891) 194 As we ben con.streint |?ur3 
cri.sten soJ>enes to kuowelich on-Iich God and LordI 

2 . as adj* 

<? i43o Syr Gemr. (Roxb.) 298 How paynfuIKe hir hert 
brest in hir constraint sorow. 1341 R. Copland Guydonls 
Quest. Ckirurg.f At all tymes necessarye and constraynte. 
The time constraynte is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made, 

Constraiait (kpnstr^i-nt), sh. Forms : 4-5 
coiistrey 3 it(e, -streint, 5 -strent, 6 -straynt(e, 
6- constraint, [a. OF. constreinte^ fern, sb., f. 
constreint pa. pple. ; see prec.] 

1. The exercise of force to determine or confine 
action ; coercion, compulsion. 

^ 1334 More Ans%v. Poysoned Bh. i. Wks. 1075 His calling 
IS no constrainte of necessity. 1393, Shaks. yohttv. i. 28, 
I did suppose it should be on constraint. But <heau’n be 
thank’d) it is but voluntary. i6ox — All’s Well in. ii. 121 
The rauine Lyon when he roar’d With sharpe constraint of 
hunger. 1671 Milton Samson 1372 The Pbilistian lords 
command ; Commands are no constraints. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas,. Py V. 461 'I'hey engage in their military 
enterprises, not from constraint but choice. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876} I. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. 

h. dr an.^. Compulsion of circumstances, neces- 
sity of the case. 

1607 Norden S 7 j:rv. Dial. 216 Use Peats, Tuxffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing, .yea, and Neats 
dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. Marghiy Fewell of 
constraint. 1663 Gerbiee Counsel 100 The enterance . . is not 
so proper in the middle as at the end . . But if there be a 
constraint, which is most prejudicious to a Building, the 
entrance must be set as much towards the end as possible. 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archii. I. 9 b, Never used, .unless 
upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of the Situation. X779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Garthy Nor is it easy to find an expression used by con- 
straint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. 

f c. Force of arms. Ohs. 

1659 Harris Parivals Iron Age 103 OnelyBransbergh, 
a Catholick town, durst make defence, and was taken by 
constraint. 

2. Confinement, bound or fettered condition; 
restriction of liberty or of free action. 

X590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 2 Through long enprisonment, 
and hard constraint, Which he endured in his late restraint 
1596 Edward Illy 11. i. 17 Let the captain talk of boisterous 
war ; The prisoner of immured dark constraint. 17x2 Pope 
Ep. to^ Miss Blount 41 Still in constraint your suff’ring 
sex remains, Or bound^ in formal, or in real chains. 1784 
CowPER Task t. 612 His hard condition with severe con- 
straint Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth Of wisdom. 
X841 Myers Caih, Th. tii. § 32. 1x8 By continual constraint 
and contradiction, of his impulses. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. iii. (188a) 43 He had shown some symptoms of rebel- 
ling against the constraints to which he was subject. 


1 3 . Pressure of trouble or misfortune ; oppres- 
sion, affiiction, distress. Ohs. 

<^*374 Chaucer Troylusiv. 7x3 Hire hew whilom bright 
}>at po was pale Bar witnesse of hire wo and hire constraynte. 
X393 Gower Coftf. IL 380 AH day men here great compleint 
Of the disese, of the comstreint, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed. 1460 in Pol. Rel, ^ L, Poems 112, I had on 
petyr and magdaleyne pite For the gret constrent of there 
contricion. 1379 Spenser Skepk. Cat. May 249 Weil heard 
Kiddie al this sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. 

t b. A cause or occasion of affliction. Ohs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvni. xiv, How fervent love.. 
My careful herte hath made low and faynte, And you therof 
are the hole constraynt. 

4 , Compulsion put upon the expression of feelings 
or the behaviour, whether by the restraint of natural 
feelings and impulses, or by assuming such as are 
not spontaneous : hence always implying un- 
naturalness or embarrassment. 

lyc^ Walsh Eel. to Pope 24 June, You see I write to you 
without any sort of constraint or method, as things come 
into my head. 1732 Johnson Randier No. 204 p xi A 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and constraint. 
1781 CowPER Conners. 713 The Christian. .Will speak with- 
out disguise. .Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal 
..he does not feel. 1833 Marryat Jac. Faith/, xl. She 
welcomed me with a constraint I had never w'itne.ssed be- 
fore. X840 J. H. Newman Par. Sertn. V. 32 We shall in 
time . . manifest, not with constraint and^ effort, but spon- 
taneously and naturally, that we fear Him while we love 
Him. 1832 Thackeray Esmond i. xiv, There was a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

5. a. Fkjsics. Any special physical or molecular 
condition into which a body is brought by the 
operation of some force, and lasting during its 
operation, e.g. a state of tension. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxviii. 239 An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. x88i 
Maxwell Rlectr. <5* Magn.^ I. 156 The state of constraint, 
which we call electric polarization. 

b. Dyrramics. See Constrain v. i e. 

A body has in the most general case six degrees or free- 
dom, viz, three of translation and three of rotation ; if there 
is a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, degrees of constraint. 
Thus if one point in the body is fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, but has all the degrees of rotation : if two 
points are fixed, its only motion can be that of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two po-ints; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint : 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the i^me con- 
ditions has three. Kinetic constraint : the condition that 
a body shall move subject to certain relations i e. g. that 
a body shall roll on a plane. Principle of least co7istramt : 
the theorem enunciated by Gauss in 1829, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a system, the motion is 
such as to make the sum of the constraints a minimum. 

1856 Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle Contents (1871) 
13 Constraint by Tortuous Smooth Curve . . Constraint by 
string attached to a moving Point, etc. xSfia B. Price 
Infin. Calc. IV. n6 Gauss’ theorem of least constraint, .If 
we measure constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of rtn and the place which it would have if 
it were under the action of the same forces and were a 
single unconstrained particle, then the th^rem is, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and its constraint is a 
minimum. 

t Constrai-aitive, tt. Ohs. rare. [f. Con- 
straint ■+ -IVE : etymologically a doublet of 
Constrictive.] Having tendency to constrain. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 127 Not through any constrayning 
necessitie, or constrmntiue vowe. 

Gonstrai'ntless^ a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without constraint, unconstrained. 

1863 Lyra Messiomzcay Salus ASterna (1869) 2 *Twas of 
Thy free constraintless grace. 

Conatre, -stri, obs. ff. of Consistory. 
Constre, obs. form of Construe 
Constrein, -eint, obs. ff. Constrain, -aint. 

Constrict (kpnstri'kt), v. [f. L. constrict- ppl. 
stem of constringere ; cf. astrict, restrict. Other 
forms derived from the same L. verb are Constrain 
(through Fr.), and Constringe.] 

1 . trans. To' draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ; to make small or narrow (a tube 
or orifice) ; to contract, compress. 

17S9 tr. Duhamels Hush. hi. xii. (1762) 397 More closely 
constricted, and thereby the juice is better strained. 1S48 
C. Bronte % Eyre (xS^y) 243 A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant, 1871 Napheys Prezr. ^ Cure Dis. 
133 The neck should not be constricted by a tight collar. 

Jig. 1854 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1875) 19 The error 
deforms his faith as much as it tends to stiffen and constrict 
his life. 1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/1 To seize a position 
which would enable them to constrict at pleasure the com- 
merce of the Cape. 

2 . To cause (organic tissue) to contract or draw 
together ; to cause to contract or shrink. 

1732 Rules of D^tay-^ Such things as constrict 

the Fibres. 1791 Hamilton Bert^Uet’s Dyeing^ 1 . 1. 1. i. t8 
The pores of the stuff, opened by the heat of boiling water, 
and again constricted by cold. 1881 B. Sanderson in Na- 
ture No. 619.442 The inffuemce which these [vascular nerves] 
transmit is here relaxing, there constricting. 

Constricted (k^nstri-kted), ppL a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Drawn together by constriction j narrowed, 
straitened. 


17S3 Torriano Gangr.Sore Throat Pref. 12 Those of 
a lax, more than those of a constricted State of Fibres. 
1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 36 He.. advises the dila- 
tation of a constricted cervix by means of a tin tube. 

2, N'ai. Hist. Markedly narrowed at some part, 
as if by mechanical constriction. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoznol. IV. xxxvii. 14 In the cater- 
pillar of the Goat Moth the first is oblong and constricted 
in the middle. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 98 Ornitkopus 
perpusiltus, .-pod much constricted between the seeds. 

CoHStrictilllg (k^nstrrktiqb ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-h -ING^.] That constricts ; compressing, squeez- 
ing tightly all round. 

1836 Fezmy CycL V. 20/1 Virgil’s LaocoSn, and the un- 
rivalled marble group, .ow-e their origin undoubtedly to the 
stories current of constricting serpents. 1883 L. Brunton 
in Nature 8 Mar. 438 The constricting fibres which issue 
from the ganglion and pass to the ear. 

CoiLStrictiOM. (kpnstri kjm). Also 5 con- 
struecion, -tioum. [ad. L. constricfim-etUy n. of 
action f. constringh-& : see Constringe, Con- 
strict, Constrain. (In F. cited by Littre from 
Pare, i6th c.)] 

1. Compressing or drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure ; the condition of being so com- 
pressed together; compression, contraction. 

c 1400 Lazifranc’s Cirurg. 66 pou schalt knowe it bi con- 
struccion [za r. constnicthunj & dilatacion of he same ar- 
terie. 16x5 Crooke Bod,r of Man 641 The glottis, .hath a 
double motion, one of dilatation another of constriction. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 192 The constriction of the 
pores .. of the body. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iiL 
§ 37. i6r Evincing the systole of the Heart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1794 S. Williams Vemnont 90 By their con- 
striction the fluid is forced out. 1836 Penny Cgcl. V. 19/2 
[Serpents have] immense muscular power, enabling some of 
the species to kill large animals by constriction. 

b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 
tightness, or the feeling of such a condition, 

1783 Johnson Let. to % Taylor xy June in Boswelly 
An oppressive, constriction of my chest. xSyx W. A. 
Hammond Dis. Nerzrous Syst. 49 In both there are head- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc. ^ 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Constriction-hand sensation, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist ; a symptom of some diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

t e. A spasmodic contraction or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Obs. 

1771 S. Farr Anim, Motiott 366 A Fourth effect -.from a 
Stimulus, w'hen it acts upon our bodies, is a Constriction; or 
Spasm of the part to which it is applied. 

2. concr. A constricted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some constricting influence. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1828) IV. xxxvii. 11 The 
spinal marrow being formed of knots separated only by 
slight or deep constrictions. 1865 Parkman Ckamplmn 
ix. (187s) 301 A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
to a mile. ^ 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 41 Rapkamts mart- 
timtis. .joints separated by a very deep constriction. 

8 . Something which constricts or confines, 

1630 R. Hollingwoeth Exerc. cone. Usurped Powers 29 
Those words.. are an expresse, and fully sufeient constric- 
tion. 1877 Blackmgre Cripps II. fr, 52 Neither was there 
hedge, or rail, or other mean constriction. 

Constrictive (k^stri’ktiv), a. [ad. L. cm- 
strictw-us (also in 16 th c. F. constricti/f FsiT:6)f 
f. constrict- ppl. stem of constring^e + -IVE.J 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by con- 
striction ; that tends to compress tightly. 

1378 Banister Hist. Mem v. 70 By the constrictiue force 
it vseth . . it doth complect the whole. 1633 H . Moke ntid. 
Afh. (1662) 185 If a Spirit use his Agitative power moder- 
ately and his Constrictive forcibly enough to feel solid 
or palpable to that man or woman. 1844 T. J. Graham 
Dom. Med. 277 This [Breast-pang] is an acute constrictive 

S ain about the breast-bone. x88g Pall Mall G. 26 Sept., y/z 
[either the boa nor the anaconda is venomous, but their 
constrictive powers render them terrible adversaiies. 

2. — Constringent. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 26 b, Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrictife or straininge the stomake. 1656 in 
Blount Glossagr. 1882 SyeL Soc. Lex., Constrictiue, cap- 
able of binding together ; styptic ; astringent. 

Constrictor (k/nstri*kt 9 i). [a. L. constrictor, 
agent-n. from constringere, constrict-', see Con- 
stringe.] One who or that which constricts. 

1. Anat. A muscle which draws together or nar- 
rows a part. (Frequent in the L. names of indi- 
vidual muscles.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Constrictor Lahiorumy2lMxi&- 
cle that encompasses the lips with orbicular or round Fibres]. 
<2x733 Arbuthnot, etc. PI art. Scrih. (J.), tie supposed the 
constrictors of the eye-lids must be strengthened in the 
supercilious. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 220 b. 1872 
Mivart Etem. Anat. 288 The constrictors of the pharynx. 

aiirih. 1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. x6 a, A meat constrictor 
muscle. 1878 Foster Pkys. ii. i. § at. 2x2 The sympathetic 
therefore acts as a constrictor nerve. 

2. Surg. An instrument for producing constric- 
tion ; a compressor. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Constrictor of Herhiniaux . . to 
tighten the ligature placed around the neck of a tumour. 

8 . A large snake which crushes its prey ; a Boa- 

CfONSTElCTOR. 

<2 1845 Hood Knt, ^ Dragon xxxvii. That gorged serpent 
they call the constrictor. 

Constring, obs. form of Construing vhl. sh. 


COHSTRIFGB, 
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Constrilig'e (k^nstri'ndg), 5 :^. [ad. L. i:on’ 
string-^re to tie tightly, draw tightly together, f. 
L. together + to draw tight. This 

seems to have been introduced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sense than was 
done by the historical representative constrain, 
which came through French. In more recent 
times constrict been used as an equivalent.] 

1. trans. To draw or squeeze together as by an en- 
circling force ; to compress ; = Con STBICT i. 'iObs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 173 The dreadful 1 spout Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricane call, Constring’d in^ masse by 
the almighty sun. i6zi Boston Anat. Mel. i. i. n. iv. 18 
The neck [of the Bladder) is constringed with a muscle. ! 
1650 Anihrof>omet. 191 Children .. involved and i 

constringed in swaithing bands. 1678 Cudworth Iniell.Syst. 
561 God .. by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contein the whole world. 2826 Southey Vind. Eccl, Angl. 
331 Immediately she was constringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. ctSzB Broderip in 
Penny Cj/cL Y. 24/2 While these serpents are in the act of 
constringing, .their prey. 

2. FMys. To cause (organic tissue) to shrink or 
draw together. Also absoL 

2604 T. Wright Passions i. ix. 35 Love will have heate, 
and sadnesse colde, feare constringeth, and pleasure dilat- 
eth. 2689 Moyle Sea Ckyrurg, lu xx. 75 These [remedies] 
will powerfully dry and constringe, 1743-5 Pococke 
Observ. Pal. in Pinkerton CoU. Trav. A. 433 On tasting it 
[Dead Sea Water] my mouth was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 2783 Pott Ckirtirg. Wks. (ed. 

2l II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are dilated. 287s 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels and overcoming relaxation. 

3. To contract (any substance) as by cold, etc. 

2652 French Yorksh. Spa ii, 15 The earth being con- 
stringed with cold. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 180 The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 

4. inir. To become close or dense. 

2880 Browning Dram. Idyls, Pan ^ Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [of cloud) contract, condense, constringe, Till she [the 
moon] is swallow'ed by the feathery springe. 

Hence Gonstri'iiged, Constirriiging adjs. 
2655 H. More Antid.Ath. (1662) 285 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire. 1684 — An 
Answer 27^. 2756 Watson in PMl. Trans. XLIX. 8g6 
They have likewise a gently constringing taste. 2858 Bush- 
nell Serm. New L^e 322 The constringing littleness of 
all selfeh passion. 

Constringency (k^nstri*nd 3 ^nsi). [f. next: 
see -ENCT.] The quality of being constringent. ^ 
1691 E. Taylor tr. BehmefCs Tkeos. Philos. 61 Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Attraction. 2886 T. Hardy Mayor 
of C. I. xxiil 299 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charm, as of a well-braced musical instrument 

Constringent (k^nstrimdg^nt). [ad. L, con- 
stringent-em, pr. pple. of emstringer^ to CON- 
STBINGE. (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon ynd. Astrol. xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. 1636 Bacon Sylva 
§ 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may he 
more constringent. 2748 tr. Vegetind Disiemp. Horses 174 
The constringent or styptick Quality. 2839 Erases^ s Ma^. 
XIX. 222 That he should on Easter-day impose upon his 
body's freedom the constringent action of a habit never before 
assumed. 2876 B. Ferrier Fund. Brain 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle of the Iris. 

ConstraaM'lity. [f. next -h - itx.] Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

2856 J. Grote in Cambr, Essays 82 The pupil's business 
must be to construe, the tutor's to provide, if he can, for 
const mahility. 

Construalile (k^nstrw'abT), a. [f. Consteub 
V. + -ABLE.] That may be construed. 

2637 J. Goodwin Triers Tried 10 If they, .hut whisper 
the least woTuconstruableinfavour of any of those opinions. 
a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. | 56 (2740) 544 To do nothing 
. . construable again.st Law. 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
V. i. § 2. 278 We are bidding farewell to all tmngs. .constru- 
able by sense or reason. i8<4 Gladstone in Times 8 Apr. 
6/4 If you tell a man what your dpty [on sugar] is in Dutch 
numbers, that is construable into the trade terms of every 
tongue. 

Construct (k^nstr» kt), ///. arch. [ad. L, 
consh’uct-us, pa. pple. of constru^re i see next.] 
pa. fple^ Constructed. 

2433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 63 Compacte and constnicte 
throe the heete of the sonne. 2578 Banister Hist. Man j. 
19 In Children the same [Occiput] is construct of many 
Imnes. 2773 J. Ross Fratricide {MS.') iv. 333 For so im- 
mortal hodxes are construct. 2867 G. Macdonald 
Concerning Jesus xi, To the few construct of harmonies. 

2. in Constnict state, state construct, in 
grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languages: 
Ae form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by the 
nominative (or other case) followed hj of bay ith 
house, beyth~Hdhfm \m.%t of God. 

It is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expreasing 
such a notion as house of God, they do not, like the Aryan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, putA(7«jp<f in the ‘ state construct In this form 
the substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
which follows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 
various consequent changes, as loss or lightening 0^ vowels, 
of inflexional consonan ts, etc, 


[2737 A. ScHULTENs Tnstituiiones 284 Regimen autem, 
sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatici] copulationem 
illam.] 2822 Moses Stuart Heb. Gram, 11831) 124 The 
construct state. 1830 W. T. Philipps Elem. Heb. Gr. 81 In 
regimen or the constructed state. 1836 tr. Hmgsienberfs 
ChristoL I. 353 The Stat. Constr. is often used where the 
connexion is intimate, though not made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. —2874 tr. Lange's Comm. 
Zech. 57 The singular occurrence of [such words] after a 
noun in the construct. 

Construct (k^nstiwkt), v. [A late formation 
from L. construct- ppl. stem of construere to heap 
together, pile up, build, construct, f. con- together 
^stnFere to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L. vb. has given Consteue.] 

1. trans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together ; to frame, build, erect. 

2663 Boyle Usefuln. Nat. Phil. (J.), Those divine attri- 
butes and prero.|atives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 2730-6 Bailey, Construct, 
to build, to frame. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, A sacred 
ship, the first that was ever constructed.^ 2817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. xiii. (1870) 139 Des Cartes, .said. Give me matter 
and motion and I will construct you the universe, 2844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 37 The Buimas.. constructed 
stockades on either bank of the Surma river. 2863 Mary 
Howitt F. BremeVs Greece I. i. 19 This splendid road has 
been lately constructed. 

b. (immaterial objects, creations of the mind, etc.) 
27SS Johnson, Constrttd, to form by the mind : as, he con- 
structed a new system. 2823 Exa^niner 4 May 283/2 M. 
Didelot has constructed a fanciful ballet. 2849 Thom- 
son Laws Th. Ixitrod., Before an Art of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 10 It is easy to 
construct a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol. 2832 Macaulay Mirabean, Demolition is un- 
doubtedly a vulgar task ; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. 

2. Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement; to combine in grammatical con- 
struction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 

2^2 Puhl. School Lai. Gram. 248 Syntax is that division 
of Grammar which teaches how sentences are constructed. 
Ibid. 257 The Vocative . . is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. Ibid. 321 Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive] are also constructed 
with Prepositions, 
b. (See quot.) 

2864 Alford Queen's Eng. 183 Suppose I. .direct one of 
them to construe the sentence. Pie knows perfectly well 
what 1 mean. .But suppose I tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He . . ought to know, that I mean that he is to ex- 
plain the construction of the sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and governments. 

3. Geom, The ordinary word for : To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geometrically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 
in geometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

2726 tr. Gregory's Asiron. I. 357 Some construct this Pro- 
blem of finding the Parallax of Longitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
2838 J. H. Moore Navig. 67 This case is constructed 
much the same as the last. 28^ Lardner Geom. 132 A rect- 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructing one with the same base as the 
triangle and half its altitude. Ibid. 277 A method of con- 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. 2882 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 225 Construct round P as centre 
the conic whose equation. .is, etc. 

b. To represent (an algebraical quantity or 
equation) by a geometrical construction. 

2737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The method of constructing 
equations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions. 2739 Saundersom (1756) 44 To construct 

this Fluent, that is, to find some geometncal Area with 
which it may be compared. 

1 4. To put a specified construction or inter- 
pretation on ; = Consteue 4 b. Ohs. Sc, 

^2620 Sir j, Melvil Mem. (2735) 84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen of England as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. 2668 Sir R. Murray in Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 203, 1 , .construct the design of all to be to 
express quaintly your kindness in desiring I may be where 
you are, 2676 W. Row Contn. BlaiVs A utobiog. xi. (1848) 

g 6i This would be constructed by the King and others a 
omologating of the Protestor's petition. 

Constructed (k^nstr 27 *kt^), ///. a. [f. Con- 
struct V. + -ED.] Formed by construction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as well-constructed. 

2784 CowPER Tirocin. 523 A well-constructed brain. 2885 
A themium 12 Sept. 332 A What may be called constructed 
poetry, or poetry of deliberation. 

b. Constructed state ppl. a, 2 . 
Constructer: see Constructor. 
Constimctible (k^stuP’ktibT), a. [f. L. con- 
struct- (see above) + -ble : also in mod.F.] That 
may be constructed. 

2856 RusKm Mod. Paint. IV. v. xvii. § 5 These three 
curves . . with all the . . curves so constructible . . are con- 
sidered by mathematicians only as one curve. 

Constructing (k^stup-ktig), vU. sb. [f. Con- 
struct s?.+-ino^!j The action of the vb. Con- 
struct ; construction. 

2788 in Picton L'pool Munic. Eec. (1886) II. 214 For the 
constructing of proper and convenient wet docks. 2830 Ibid. 
II. 359 The constructing of a tunnel. 

Construction (k^nstrtrkjan). Also 4-5 oon- 
fitruccioun, 5-6 -.cion, -cyon, 6 -tyon, -tione, 
etc. [ad. L. consiructim-em, n. of action f. cm- 
siruhe to Construi^ Construct, The F. con- 


struction is cited by Littr^ from 1 2 th c., and may 
have been the immediate source.] 

I. The action of constructing. 

1. The action of framing, devising, or forming, 
by the putting together of parts ; erection, building. 

A rch of Construction : an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, to relieve the part below it from 
superincumbent weight. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 19 The construcclon of the 
cite of Rome. CX440 Promp. Farv. 91 Construccyon or 
construynge, construccio. 2705 Arbuthnot Coins (1756) 
259 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators, 
2S37 Ht. Martineau Soc, in Amer. II. 186 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in course of construction to the 
Hudson. 2849 Freeman A rchil. 398 Others have only an 
arch of construction above the flat lintel. 

b. of immaterial objects, systems, organiza- 
tions, etc. 

2841 Myers Caik. Th. iv. xxv. 302 The Mosaic system 
was the first construction of a special instrumentality for a 
special end. 

e. The art or science of constructing. 

2842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. Gloss., Construction 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote the 
art of distributing the different forces and strains of the 
parts and materims of a building in so scientific a manner 
as to avoid failure and insure durability. 2864 C. Vaux 
Villas 4 Cottages 70 To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden construction. 2892 Graphic 28 Feb., [The] 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. 

2. The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed ; structure, con- 
formation, disposition. 

vjeyj Curios, in Hush. 4 * Card. 28 The Order and . - Con- 
struction of their essential or organical Parts. 2791 Genii. 
Mag. LXI. XL 769 To build it [a dry dock] with a timber- 
floor of a new and peculiar construction. 2799 Med. Jrnl. 
1 . 461 The bad construction of the ho.spitals. 2866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. i. 15 The rather unusual rhythmical construction 
of six bars in the first part, and eight in the second, a 2872 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 331 Beneath the mandi- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction, 
b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty. 

2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. vii. 229 At last he burst forth 
with an immense deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, a want which scientific men often experience. 

3. Geom. The action or method of drawing a 
figure for the purpose of solving a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid 1. 1. 9 Then is set the construc- 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for the doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. 2660 Barrow 
Euclid I. li, The construction, and the demonstration, are 
every where alike. 2840 Lardner Geom. 233 Of the con- 
struction of equal and similar figures. x88a Minchin Unipl. 
Kinemat. 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b. Naut. * The method of ascertaining a ship’s 
course by trigonometrical diagrams” (Smyth 
SailoFs Word-bki). 

2828 J. H, Moore Prod, Navtg.j^x By construction. 

C. Construction of equations ; see quot 
2727-52 Chambers Cycl., Construction of equations, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines, and figures; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be 
demonstrated geometrically. 

d. transf. 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner organisation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. 

4. A thing constructed ; a material structure ; a 
formation of the mind or genius. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 424 The subterraneous con- 
structions of Italy are as stupendous as those above ground. 
2862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 71 A number of other construc- 
tions were discovered. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst, i. ii The 
Brehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
senses. 

6 . Gram. The action of syntactically arranging 
words in a sentence ; ‘ the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense ’ (J.). 

^ 2592 PbrcivalliFA Did. E. lij, Construction is the apt 
ioimng of words in framing of a sentence. 2612 Brinsley 
Pos. Parts (1669) 52. 2657 J. Smith Rhei. 330 Pro- 

lepsis is also a figure 01 (Construction. 2752 Chambers 
Cycl., C ottsirudion . . th& arranging and connecting the 
words of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 

b. The syntactical connexion between verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc. 

(In this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs, 
adjectives, etc., are given under the various senses, marked 
Const.) 

^2530 Palsgr. 137 There is nat a more straunger construc- 
tion in all this tonge. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, Iv. 20, 1 
cannot tell whither the construction will beare it or no. 
1640 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. i. 2 That 
stands in construction with all tenses. 2662 Milton Ac~ 
cedence Wks. 2738 I. 620 Construction cqnsisteth either in 
the agreement of words together, .which is call’d Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Case or Mood as 
is to follow. 2767 H. Walpole Narr. Rousseau 133 He 
changed the construction of the last phrase, though the 
thought remained exactly the same. 1876 Mason Eng. 
Gram. Pref,, Help towards the understanding of the more 
difficult constructions. 
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C. Heh, Gram. The relation of a sb. in the con- 
struct state. See Construct 2. 

1762 Parkhurst H eh. Lex. p. iv, A noun is said to he 
in Regimine or in Const'pxtimt when it is in a particular 
relation to a noun following it. 
ta The action of analysing the structure of a 
sentence and translating it word for word into 
another language ; construing, translation. Ohs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeft (Rolls) II. 161 John Cornewaile, . 
chaunged the lore in grammar scole, and construction, of 
£i. e. from] Frenche into EngUsche. 1388 Wychf Prol. xv. 

57 Whanne rijtful construccioun is lettid bi relacion, I resolue 
It openli. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Tro^ 11. x, To sewe his style 
in my translation Worde by worde like the construction After 
the maner of graraariens. 1380 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) ^62 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting hint to conster hir a 
lesson . . Thus walking in the alley, she listned to his con- 
struction. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig^. Med. ir, § 8, I have 
seene a grammarian, .shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Horace] than the Author in the composure of 
the whole booke. 

7 . The construing, explaining, or interpreting of 
a text or statement ; explanation, interpretation ; 
meaning, sense. 

1483 Cath. A 7igl, 75 A Construccion, consiniccio^ expostcio. 
CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. (1890) 47 Whan blanchar- 
dyn had wel loked and rede the verses . . & well vnderstode 
theire sentence, .the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
led for to fulfylle the construction of that texte. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 654/1 Al the question for the more 
part riseth. .vpon the construccion thereof, that is to say. . 
what was for that scripture the true sense and right vnder- 
standin^. a 1656 Bp. Hall Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 169 
What riddles are in that prophecy, which, .undergoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 146 Those texts. . 
will admit of some other construction. 1803 Wellington 
in Owen Disp. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter, .may I hope prove erroneous. 

8 . Interpretation put upon conduct, action, facts, 
words, etc. ; the way in which these are taken or 
viewed by onlookers ; usually with qualification, 
as to put a good^ bad, favotirable, charitable (or 
other) const 7 'uc 1 ion upon. 

1586 A. Day En^. Secretarie ii. (1625') 28 To admit me 
favourable and indifferent construction, of what I shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. 
iv. 50 O illegitimate construction ! I scorne that with my 
heeles. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. iv. 12 To finde the Mindes 
construction in the Face, Tourneur Fun. Poenie 313 
The bitter censures of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction. 1641 Bp. IUkul Rem. Wks.^xt^) 
82 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten- 
tions. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 38 To put the best 
Construction might be, on such Irregular actions, *703 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 499 Some Good may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vii, Since such is the construction that 
is put upon my patience. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 126 
Locke, .guards himself. . against any such construction. 

b. t To make (iz) constrzicHon : to give an ex- 
planation or meaning to ; to explain or interpret 
in a certain way. Ohs. To hear a construction : 
to allow of being explained in a certain way. 

C132S Skelton Reply c. 152 Ye may soone make construc- 
tion With right lytell instruction. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 

II. ii. 232 There is shrewd construction made of her. 
1620 Bacon in EIIls 07 ig;. Lett, il 259 III. 236, I humblye 
praye your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 174a; Richardson Pamela I. 27 
He would have made a less angry Construction, had I less 
deserv'd that he should do so. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxi, Facts which would bear two constructions. 

9 . Law. The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of a statute, deed, or other legal document. 

X323 Fitzherb, .Fwr!/. B uj b. To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc. 1649 Selden Lams Eng. 
IL xiii. (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired, 1768 Blackstonb Couwt. III. 226 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. 1843 
Stephen Laws Eng, II. 63 The construction or interpreta- 
tion of a contract, i8po Ld. Halsbury in Law Times Rep. 
LX IV. 3/2 The question, .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, etc, 

1368 Grafton Chron. IL 1324 The true meaning of which 
statute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers subtile 
and sinister constructions of the same. 161a Bacon Ess.,, 
Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences. 1827 Jarman Powell’s 
Devises (od. s) 329 The Master of the Rolls, .adopted 
the latter construction. 1890 Sir N. Lindley in Law Times 
Rep. LXIIL 690/1 Forcing upon this order a construction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10 . attrih. and Comb, in sense i, as construction 
timber, ^nateidal, etc. ; construction-way, -rail- 
way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the construction of a permanent railway, canal, or 
similar undertaking. 

1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. p. civ, A Vessel . .loaded 
with construction-timber. *881 Chicago Times 18 June, 
A construction train backing down to Elwood. 

Constructional (kpnstriP-kJanal), a. [f. prec. 
-1- -AL.] 1 . Of or pertaining to construction. 

1870 F. R. Wilson Ch.Lindisf. 70 The only evidences are 
constructional and sculpturesque. i88t T. Hardy Laodicean 

III. V. xii. IS7 Mere constructional superintendence was all 
that he had deputed. 
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2 . Belonging to the original structure or design ; 
structural. 

x8^ Jephson Brittany vi. 80 The chief constructional 
portions of the church are * early pointed 2861 Beresf. 
Hope Eng, Cathedr. xe^tk C. vi. 219 If a gallery were in any 
case admissible, it must be a constructional one, and not 
one of those wretched scaffoldings on cast iron pillars or 
brackets. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 
pretation of phraseology or intention. 

X737 Waterland Eucharist 40 (T.) The nature of sym- 
bolical grants, and constructional conveyances. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 455 Nor can this be considered as a 
quibble, a constructional possession. 

Coustru'Ctionally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
As regards construction or structure, 

1880 A thenaeum 29 May 703/1 Artistically decorated, not 
constructionally enriched. 1890 Ibid, ii Oct. 489A Con- 
structionally the arrangement is bad. 

Constructionist (k^nstr^-kjsnist). [f. Con- 
struction + -1ST.] 

1 . One who practises or advocates construction. 

2 . With strict, loose, or other qualification : One 
who puts a strict, loose, or other construction or 
interpretation upon a law, etc. ; in U. S. chiefly 
used in reference to the interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as these regard the 
rights of the individual states. 

a 1844 Upshur cited in Worcester. 1863 Pall Mall G. 10 
July 5/1 There is very little doubt that Johnson will turn 
out a Democrat, that he will be a free-trader and strict con- 
structionist. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 266 They were 
strict constructionists and rigorous observers of the Law. 

CoustrUCtiTe (k^nstrz7*ktiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
const 7 'uctw-us, f. construct- ppl. stem: see -IVE. 
Cf. F, constructif, -ive, 15th c. in Godef.] 

1 - Having the quality of constructing ; given to 
construction. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) I. 139 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
plans, designs, systems. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist.Sk.\\. 

III. vii. 345 Cyril was a clear-headed, constructive theologian. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in xZth C. II. viii. 514 We look in vain 
. . for any signs of administrative or constructive talent. 

2 . Of or pertaining to construction. 

2817 Let. in Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. xiii. 293, I look for- 
ward anxiously to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owen Wellesley’s Desp. p. xxix, 
There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development from such a quarter. 2889 Whitaker’s A h7t. 
214 Naval Service.. Constructive and Engineering Staff. 

3 . Belonging to the construction or structure of 
a building, etc. ; structural, constructional. 

i 85 s J. Fergusson Hist. Arch. I. 25 Architectural orna- 
ment is of two kinds, constructive^ and decorative. By the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the construction. 2874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 212 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies. 

4 . Deduced by construction or interpretation ; 
resulting from a certain interpretation ; not directly 
expressed, but inferred ; inferential, virtual ; often 
applied in legal language to what in the eye of 

I the law amounts to the act or condition specified. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 282 Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment hind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almighty God cannot hold? 2682 I rial of S. 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King . . is a constructive inten- 
tion of the death of the King ; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
hut in order to their death, a 1832 D. Webster Wks, (1877) 

IV. 107 The power of control and direction . . is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal : that is to 
say, it is a constructive power : it has an express warrant in 
the Constitution, 2863 Lubbock Prek. Times vf, (1878) 165 
Thus the customs of a tribe may. .forbid marriage with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 

b. Hence constructive blasphemy, contempt, no- 
tice, possession, treason, trust, etc. 

Constructive total loss (in Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the loss of a ship or cargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insured. 

<22724 Burnet Own Time an. 1682 (T.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it look even like a constructive treason, 2769 
Blackstone Comm. XN. 75 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opiiortunity to create abundance of constructive 
treasons ; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tions, offences into the crime and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 2789 Durnford & 
"East Reports 111.466 The necessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of an agent, a 1797 H. Walfole 
Mem. Geo, HI, X. (1S4S) 319 It was at most constructive 
blasphemy. 1^8 Arnould Mar. Imur. (i866j 1 . 1, iv, 170 
Cases of constructive total loss. 

Cosxstructively (k^nstrz^ktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY ^.] In a constructive way. 

1 . In the effort to construct ; for the purpose of 
construction ; constructionally. 

1865 J. Fergusson Hist, Arch, I. 171 The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constructively, except as the 
revetment of a terrace wall. 2874 — in Contemp. Rezi. Oct, 
758 [They] have lined . . the passages of our houses with., 
brick- work, because it was constructively true. 

2 By way of interpretation ; inferentially. 

1678 Hale Hist. PlaciL Cor. xiv. (T.), Interpretatively 
and constructively ; as, when a war is levied, to throw down 


inclosures generally, etc, 1706 De Foe Jure Dh. v. 14 
This is constructively included in Samuel's Behaviour to 
them, tho' not litterally in the Words. 2769 Blackstone 
Comm. XV. 14a An actual breach of the peace ; or construc- 
tively so, by tending to make others break it. 2847 C. G, 
Addison Law Contracts n. ii. § 2 That the goods were 
either actually or constructively bailed to him or ms servants. 

CoBstru'ctiveness- [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Constructive quality or capacity. (Introduced as 
a Phrenological term for a faculty with its appro- 
priate ‘ organ \) 

281s Edtn. Re 7 K XXV. 233 To the Order of Feelings., 
belong the following species.. 7. Constructiveness. 1828 
CooMBE Const. Man ii. § 5 Constructiveness is given, — and 
materials for constructing artificial habitations, raiment, 
ships. 2882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 207/1 The constriictive- 
ness of his teaching as opposed to the destructiveness of 
the school . .which has prevailed for so many years. 

Constructor (k/Listrjp-ktoi). Also 8-9 -er, 
[n. of action on L. type f- Construct: — med.L. 
constructor, mod.F. co 7 tslmcteur.'\ 

1 . One who constructs, make^ or frames; one 
who designs the construction of a thing; an 
officer charged with the supervision of construction 
for the navy. 

2731 Johnson Rambler No. 103 r 9 A constructer of dials. 
1847 Craig, Constructer, one who forms or constructs, 
2876 Bancroft Hist. LI. S. V. ix. 424 He was aided by con- 
structors . .from the fleet in the St. Lawrence. 1883 Manch. 
Exatn. II June 5/1 The constructors of the maps. 2889 
WhitakePs Aim. 214 Naval Service .. Constructive and 
Engineering Staff : Director of Naval Construction ; Chief 
Constructors . . Constructors. Ibid. 230 Portsmouth Dock- 
yard .. Chief Constructor . .Constructors. 
j' 2 . One who construes or interprets. Obs. rare. 
2626 Capt. Smith Descr. New Etig. 50 Lest my owne re- 
lations of those hard euents might by some constructors be 
made doubtfull. 

Hence Constru'ctorsMpi the office or position of 
a (naval) constructor. 

1870 Thnes 21 Dec., Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Constructorship to the designer of the Captain. 

CoXLStructtlxe (k/nstrt^-ktiui). [f. L. stem 
construct- + -ure, on analogy of sti'ticture. OF. 
constf'ucture (tb.i'q).'] 
ti- Construction, structure. Obs. 

2620-53 !• Jones Stone-^Heng (1725) 38 The whole Con- 
structure being circular in Form. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 
L 78 Nature's variety in the constructure and conformation 
of so excellent an Organ [the Eye]. 2710 Brit. Apollo III. 
92 The Constructure of my Body. 2722 Blackmorb Crea^ 
tion L (ed. 4) 19 Ye sons of art, one curious piece devise, 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 2840 Aeolus 
32 All the inferences deducible from this constructure will 
present themselves readily as soon as required. 

b. A- 

2622 R. Preston Godly Man's Inquis. i. i That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, laid downe in his Gospell by 
Mathew : Seeke first the kingdome of God, etc. 

2 . Sc. Law, A mode of industrial accession, 
whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials accrue to the owner of 
the honse, full reparation, however, being due to 
their owner. (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot.) 

Construe (k^*nstrz<f, k^nstra?’), Forms: a. 

4- 5 construen, -struwe, 5 -stru, -strew, -struyn, 

5- 6 -strewe, 4- construe ; 0 . 5-6 oonstre, 6-9 
conster, (6 constyrre, 8 cunster). [NC&, con- 
stru-en, ad. L. construPre to pile together, build 
up, Construct, also to connect grammatically, 

j construct sentences, whence in med.L. as in sense 3. 
i The corresponding F. co 7 tstruire is a late word, 
but occurs in Palsgr. 1530 in the grammatical use. 
If our word had been derived through Fr. it would 
have had the forms construy, constroy : cd. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final reduced to -stre, -ster 1 

continued to be the pronunciation down to 
the 1 9th c., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, called this ‘a scandal to 
seminaries of learning *.] 

f 1 . t7'a7ts. To form by putting together materials, 
to Construct. Obs. 

[1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 327 They coustrewed 
quarellis to quenche )?e peple. And pletid with pollaxis and 
poyntis of swerdis.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. (1890 59 He 
had construed, edyfyed, and made an hondred temples 
wythin his royalme. 1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xv. 71 The 
braine . . is defended and construed by Mercurie, the third 
radical beginning. 

2 . Gram. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatically. Now, to combine a verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
words with which it is syntactically used. 

1330 Palsgr. 495, I constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the partes of speche in order, 
coftsiruis. 162a Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) r The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together of the eight i^arts of 
speech. ^ Mod. The verb hearken is construed with the 
prepositions^ to, unto. In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative. 

3 . Gram. To analyse or trace the grammatical 
construction of a sentence ; to take its words in 
such an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; spec, to do this in the study of a foreign 


COmSTBUE. 

and especially a classical language, adding a word 
for word translation ; hence, loosely, to translate 
orally a passage in an ancient or foreign author. 

1362 Langl,. P, PL A. w, x2Z ’Fm nnUumz malum |>e Mon 
mette with inpunitnm^ And bad nulhmt bonum be irre~ 
muneraium. Let Clerk, sire kyng, Construe j?is in 
Englisch. c X38S Chaucer Prioress’s 7 \ 76. 2387 T revisa 
U (Rolls) II. 159 Children in scole bee)> compelled for 
-.to construe Mr lessouns and here jbynges in Frensche 
Icomtruere Gallice compelhiutur), 1481 Caxton Myrr, 
1 vii. 34 He coude make and construe euery worde, and 
pronounce it by_ example. 1580 Lyly Euphues < Arb.) 362 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir 
a lesson. 1596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. nr. L 30 Conster them. 
s6i2 Brinsley Lit. 113 What they can so construe 
or reade out of the English into Latine. 1745 Chesterf. 
Lett. I. ciii. 285 If I did not construe Homer, and play at 
phch. 1813 Moore Post-hag v. 2^3 Have you found any 
friend that can conster That Latin account, t’other day, 
of a Monster? 1840 Macaulay Ranke II. 142 
He cannot construe a Greek author. 

b. alml. 

1:387 Trevisa (RollsY II. 161 Now,. in alle the 

gnanmar scoles of Engeloiid, children ievetli Frensche, and 
construeth and lerneth on Englische. 1575 Laneham Lett. 
<1871) 61, I coold my rule!:, coold conster Sz pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. i. § 44 Since 
I have been able not onely as we do at schoole, to construe, 
but understand. 1852 Bristed 5 Years Eng. Univ. 18 The 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when construing, 
as the Freshmen are sometimes asked to do. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown Ox/, i. <1889) 6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hair stand on end. 

e. mtr. (for /ass.) Of a series of words: To 
admit of grammatical analysis or interpretation. 

_ 1831 J. H. Newman Caik. in Eng. 59 Definite dogma, 
intelligible articles, formularies which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. Mod, This sentence will not construe ; I 
can make nothing of it. His verses did not scan, and would 
barely construe. 

4 . trans. To give the sense or meaning of; to 
expound, explain, interpret (language). 

X399 Langl. Rick. Redeles Prol. 72 Poure on it preuyly.. 
And constrewe ieh clause with culorum. 1483 Cath. 
A ngl, 75 To Constni, exponere^ construere. 1345 J ove Exp. 
J)an. IX. X "ri b, Geve me leave to conster you thys laste 
verse. 1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist. n. xxxix. {,1591) 76 Such 
as had rather construe [iniejpretarz] then execute his 
Generals commaundementes. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 

I. 3 June, We can cunster the crabbidst buck t=book]. 
17^ J. Anstev Pleadei^s Guide (1803) 50 Though the Law 
in modem days Three barbarous Tongues no more displays, 
Like Pluto’s triple headed monster, And Pleaders can their 
Pleadings construe. 1883 Browning Jocoseria^ Sol. & 
BalMSf O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well- 
nigh monster, One crabbed question more to construe or 
vnlgo conster t 

D. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 
way (often apart from the real sense). 

1362 Langl, P. PL A. Prol. 58 , 1 font ^ere Freres . . Glosynge 
he Gospel as hem good like)? For Couetyse of Copes Con- 
.strueh hit ille, 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle constrewe it after theyr discressions. 
1394 Hooker Eecl.PoL in. (1632) 135 That which the Word 
of God doth but deliuer historically, we conster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 
iii. 1214 If we conster What in th’Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th' Apostles mind. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
312, 1 am not a man for construing with too much rigour 
the expressions of men under a sen.se of ill-usage. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 234 The country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly. 

c. with various complements and extensions. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (x6^^) 274 Some farryars .. 

conster the word ‘ taken ’ to be * stricken by some planet or 
evill spirit 1641 J. Jackson 'Prue Evang. T. i. 4 [This 
Text] the Jews construe of Christ still to come, and of his 
temporall Monarchy. 1702 Addison Diai. Medals 11. 123 
When the word is con.strued into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes, Lett, from Mist's Wkly. Jrnl. (3722) II. 

55 Any thing that can be construed an obscure or scurrilous 
insinuation. 5:754 Richardson Grandison. I. xxxvi 252 
When she speaks anything that some would construe to her 
disadvantage. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v, 416 He 
abstained . . from using any expression which could be con- 
.strued into a threat. 1876 E. Mellor PriestJuv. 221 Not 
one word which can^ be construed as having the remotest 
connection with sacrificial ideas. 

6, Law. To explain or interpret for legal pur» 
poses. (A technical application of 4.) . 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xix. (1588) €03 There can be no 
higher authoritie of exposition, then to construe one statute 
by an other. 1592 West xst Pt. Symbol. § 60 B. 3710 Steele 
Tailer No. 264 r 9 Provided also, That this Rule be not 
construed to extend to the Fair Sex. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 147 Courts of law have . .leant as much as possible 
against construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to he tenancies at will. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

II. 332 It is a usual manner of construing new acts, accord- 
ing to the old rules. 1885 Sir R. Baggallay in Law Times 
Rep. LII. s6o/i Authority is of very little use in construing 
an unskilfully drawn will. 

6. transf. To interpret, give a meaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons'!. 

1463 Poston Lett No. 498 II. 175 Theyr disposidon woll 
be construed ferther than they wiJle it were. 158X Savile 
Tcuitiis' Hist. IV. Ixxxvi. {13911 236 His brother whose vn- 
like and farre more curteous nature he construed [interpre- 
tabahir] contxdcnly. 1583 Stanyhurst 11. (Arb.’>45 

Of one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling Con- 
ster al. at6^ Bp. Hall Breath. Devout Soul (1851.) 165 
O Lord God . . how variously am I construed by men ! 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 52 ? 3 Our Minds are construed by the 
waving of that little Instx-ument [the fan]. 1719 D’Ukfky 
Pills IV. 208 Few can tell his Pedigree, Or his subtile 
Nature conster. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxviii. You construe 
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me but justly. 1879 Froude Cmarxv. 226 So_ Cicero had 
construed the situation.. and he had construed it ill. 
b. with various complements and extensions. 
a x4m~so Alexander 1901 And be }>e hat, }?at is holewe 
be-for )?e heued bowed, I constru Juat ilka kyng sail dyne to 
niy-selie. 2494 Fabv A n Chron. v, xcviii. 71 The whiche was 
construed to be done by vertue of the holy Ghoost. 1335 
CovEEDALE Bible Prol. T 5 Though . . 1 have fay W eny 
where . . loue shall constyrre all to y» best, a *392 Greene 
fas. IF (xB6x) 189 Thy virtues sbdl be construed to vice. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. iii. 26 I conster my selfe 
sawey. 1649 Milton Eikon. 168 All must be consterd 
Reason in the king and depraved temper in the Parlament. 
1720 OzELL Vertofs Rom. Rep. II. xin. 276 Caesar’s 
Robberies were construed for political Actions. 1831 Fon- 
blanque Engl, under y Admin. (1837) II. 120 Prudence 
will be construed puallanimity. 2833 Hx. Martineau 
Brooke Fartn ii. 25 These gentlemen a.ssure me that silence 
will be construed as an affront. 1835 Milman Lai. Ckr. 
(3864) iV. VII. ii. 39 The popular conception would construe 
that consent, .into an act of freewill. 

f C. in a bad sense : cf, misconstrue. Ohs. 
c 1620 Flpitcher & Mass. Trag. Barnavelt 1. iii. in Bullen 
Old PL II. 223 To have your actions consturd, scornd and 
scoff'd at By such malignant soules 1 
7 . To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by mterpretation ; 
to judge by inference, infer. 

0 3450 Crt. of Love lix^ Construe the be.st, believe no tales 
newe. For many a lie is told, that semeth ful trewe. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3533) 36 Sholde they whan they 
wake construe ony treuth to foiowe of this mater. 1591 
Horsey Trav, App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 298 Wee will conster 
the beste of all thinges. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 183 You 
may haply conster that meaning out of that place. ^ a 1661 
Fuller Worthies i. 203 By these my signs the wise will 
easily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster. 
1884 Gustafson Found. Death i. 5 Even from this it cannot 
be fairly construed that gross drunkenness was common, 
b. absol. or intr. Const, f of. 

Z584 Peele a rraignm. Paris 11. i. 24 We must not conster 
hereof as you mean. 1594 Daniel Compi. Rosamond xxxii, 
A sinful monster, As by her words the chaster sort may 
conster. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, l vi. § 36 If we should 
judge or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, by 
that, .which is set out toward the street in his shop, 
f 8. To understand (a person, i. e. his meaning). 
1622 Dekker Virg. Martyr il Wks. (1873) IV. 29, I now 
conster thee. 

f 9 . To inform by way of explanation ; to 
explain. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. nr. i. 63 My Lady is within sir. I 
will conster to them whence you come. 

Construe (k^imstr^^), sh. [f. the vb.] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, esp. as an 
exercise in learning a classical language ; a verbal 
translation. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 W.^ xv, These debates 
interfered sadly with construes, exercises, and repetitions. 
1865 Etomana viii. 138 An early construe with his tutor. 
1883 W. F. Hobson in N. 4> Q. 17 Jan. 46/3 The misappre- 
hension arose, probably, from a wrong construe of another 
edition, where the word plebeiosl^vulgaresl. mistaken 
f^or a noun. Mod. Give me a construe of the passage. 

Coustruer (kp-nstrz^iar, k^nstn7*9Jc). Also 5 
construare, -stirrexe, 7- sterer. [f. Consteoe v . 
+ -ER ^.] One who construes. 

CX440 Promp. Paro. 91 Construare, constructor. 1483 
Caik. A ngl., A constirrere, expositor, conslmictor. 1607 
S. Collins Serm. {1608) 67 Detorted and wrested another 
way . . as is the humor of the Constcrer. 1632 Brinsley 
Lud, Lit. 332 Where theconstruer sticketh, or goeth amisse, 
to call him backe to the rule. ^ 1656 Hobbes Six Less. 
Wks. 384s VII. 200 Which definition, .to a candid construer, 
is sound. 

Coustruiuif (kf?'nstr«ii5, k^strw-ig), vhl. sh. 
Also 6-8 eoiist(o)riBg. [f. as prec. 4 - -ma ^.] The 
action of the vb. Constbdr in various senses, 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 91/1 Construccyon or construynge, 
construccio, 1^70 Ascham Sckole^n. 1. (Arb.^ 28 Plaine 
construinge, diligent parsinge, dailie txansiatinge. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. il (3599) construing and exa- 

mination of newe lawes. 1640 Brome Antipodes iii. iv, 
Must I stand Your constring and piercin^f your scribblings. 
1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 84 This will, .facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 1857 Maurice Ep. St John i. ip 
That did not depend much upon . . the construing of parti- 
cular texts. 

atirib. Whitlock Z&otomia 450 In the Peoples Constru- 
ing Booke, the Acts of those above them have alwayes .some 
false Latine in them. 1670 Eachard Coni, Clergy 12 Some 
lamentable and pitiful construing-master. 

Constry, obs. form of Consistory. 
t CoustuTt, tf. Ohs. [f. L. con- together 4 
stuU-us foolish, fooL] intr. To play the fool 
together. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P-) WorhTs eighth Wonder Wks. 
11. 67/1 Some English Gentlemen witb him consulted And 
he as nat’rally with them constulted. 1639 Gauden Slight 
Healers (1660) 91 What do they meet, and sit, and consult 
(or rather constuit) together? 

t Constuprate, v, Ohs, [f. ppl. stem of X, 
constuprdre^ i. cm- iatensive + stuprare to ravish, 
f. stuprum violation, defilement.] trans. To 
violate, ravish, deflower. 

1350 Bale Revelation in. (T-), The good gostlye father 
that constuprated ii hundred nonnes in his tyme ! i6a* 
Burton Anat. Mel, 1, ii. jv. vii. (1653) 265 Their wives 
and loveliest daughters constuprated by every base culion. 
1631 Raleigh's Ghost ago His IDavid’s] wives were constu- 
prated and abused by his son. a 2683 Sidney Disc. Govt i. 
1 16 Romulus and Remus, the Sons of a Nun, constuprated, 
a.s is probable, by a lusty Soldier. 


. COMSITBSTAM-TIAXITY. 

t Oonstupra’tioii. Ohs. [n. of action f.' L. 
constuprdre : see prec. So in F. (Cotgrave).] 
Ravishing, violation of chastity. 

i6it CoTGB., Constupraiion, a constupration, ravishing, 
deflouring, defiling of a woman. x6i2-5 Bp. Hall Cow- 
tempL O. T. xvi. iv, Had not that constupration beene 
partly violent. ^ 2632 Peyton Catasir. Ho. Stuarts(ij2^) 22 
Most of his Wisdom consisting in such Constuprations, 2735 
JoHSsoN, Ravishment, violation, forcible constupration. 

t CoBLSUbject, Ohs. To subject together. 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xix. § 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consubject themselves with those of Juda and 
Benjamin, under a more honourable, .yoak. 

Coaisubsi'sts V. intr. To subsist together, or 
in combination. Hence Consnbsrsting///. a. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt Hat.^ (1852) I. 552 Some who hold two 
consubsisting wills, an active and an elective. Ibid. 1. 555 
An elective power consubsisting with our power of volition. 

Consubsrstenc J. rare. The quality or state 
of subsisting together. 

27x3 M. Davies A then. Brit, i. 43 Its . . mysterious co- 
exi.stencies and con.subsistencies. 

Consnbstantml (kpns»bstse'njal), [ad. L. 
consuhstdntidl-is (Tertullian), in PV consuhstantiel 
(i 6 th c., Calvin), f. IL. con- togeih.Qv + substdnfia 
substance : see -al, and cf. substance, suhstafttial. 
Originally a term of Theology, I... consuhstantidl-is 
representing Gr. hfsoovenos, f. ofios one and the 
same, common + o^iria being, essence, substance.] 

1 . Of one and the same substance or essence ; the 
same in substance. 

1376 Newton tr. Lemnie's Coznplex. (3633) 98 Not able., 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and consubstantiall with the body and members. 
1603 Sylvester Du Bari as 1. vi, As in Spring-time from one 
sappie twigg, There .sprouts another consubstantiall sprigg. 
1603 Florio Montaigne n. xviii. (1632) 375 A booke con- 
substantiall to bis_ author. 2650 tr. Bacons Life^ Death 59 
The Live] esse Spirits are next Consubstantiall to Aire ; The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
X817 Coleridge Biog. Lit 63 Grant that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a con- 
substantial object. 

b. Theol. Said of the three Persons in the God- 
head ; esp. of the Son as being ‘ one in substance ® 
with the Father, Sometimes also said of Christ’s 
humanity in relation to man. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, as/z Jhesu cryst. .in essence con- 
substantial by generacion. 2326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W, 
1531) 398 b, The sone. .is comsubstancial, that is to saye, he 
is of one nature and substaunce with the father. is6x T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 1, 30 When the Latine.s meant to 
express© the word Omoousion, they called it Consubstantiall, 
declaring the .substance of the Father and the Sonn to be 
one, so vsing the word substance for essence. 2612 Brere- 
wooD Lang. t^ helig. xxv. 222 In their conceits. . the humane 
nature of Christ was not consubstantial to ours, but oif 
another kind. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 559 St. 
Augustin . . calls the Holy Ghost, The substantial and con- 
substantial Love of the Father and the Son. a 1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 281 The Word his con- 
.substantial Beams display’d. 2724 Waterland^ A than. 
Creed vii. 104 This a-eed makes no mention of Christ being 
consubstantial with us, in one nature, as he Is consubstan- 
tial with the Father in another. 1873 E. White Life in 
Christ V. xxviii. (3878) 474 The apostolic writings seem to 
lay far greater stress on the real distinction in the Perisons 
of the Godhead dian on any idea of consubstantial Unity. 

2 . quasi- 

1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. ii. (R, Suppl), 
Consubstantialls are willingly intertained with a kindly 
embrace, and properly intenerate and supple. 1762 Sterne 
Tr. SJuindy {xZod} V. xl. 259 It is inherent in the seeds of 
all animals, and may be preserved \sy consubstaniials, im- 
primenfs, and occludenis. xS66 Neale Sea. 4 r Hymns 
200 Then . . Did he recite the Creed that told of the Con- 
substantial. 

Consubstantialisiii. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
doctrine of consubstantiation. 

i860 Worcester cites Milman. 

ConstLbsta'ntialist. [f. as prec. 4 -is't.] 

1 . One who believes in the consubstantiality of 
tbe three Persons of the Godhead. 

2736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 98 The consub.stantialists.. 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens, 1758-60 Jortin 
Erasm. I. 610 Arius. .ill used by the ConsubstantialLst^ 

2 . One who holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

a x6ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 123 As the Consubstan- 

tialist, or Lutheran saith. a 2677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 3686 
IL 443 Errours, such as. .that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialists, and of the Roman Transubstantiators. 

Consabstamtiality, [ad. L. consuhstdn- 
tidlitds (fZ'o^^€\odoTQf),i..consubstdntidlis see-iir. 
Used to render Gr. rd dfsoovaiov, dixoovcnorrjs.’] 

Identity of substance. 

26x6 Bullokar, Consubstantialiiie, agreement in sub- 
stance, the being of the same substance that another is of. 
2631 tr. Bacorls Life <$• Death 33 Over great Affinity or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished. 1738-41 Warburton Div. Legat. ni. iv. {R.), The 
doctrine of the soul’s consubstantiality with the Deity, 
b. esp. of the three Persons of the Trinity. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 398 b, Here is no con- 
sub.stancialite nor personage, whiche is in y» deite. 1538 
Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. viii. 45 The. .Counsel at Nyce. . 
dyd inuente the worde of Consubstantialitie, to expre.sse 
the olde trueth that Christ was . . of one and the same sub- 
stance with the father. 1631 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 
n. 7 Hotnousion,^ which the Orthodox Fathers used, to shew 
against the Arrians the con.substantiality of the Son with 
the Father. 1773 J. Allen Serm. St Mary's Oxf. 17 His 
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co€qitalIty, coeternity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developin. 11 There is also a con- 
sensus in the Ante-Nicene Church for the doctrines of oar 
Lord's Consubstantiality and Coeternity with the Father. , 

Consulbsta'iitialises v. = Coksubstantiate 

^■3. 

1838 G. S. Faber Inqmry 4S6 The consubstantialising 
Church of the Lutherans. 

Consubstamtiallj, adv, [f. Consubstan- 

TIAL + -I.Y2.] In a consubstantial manner; with 
identity of substance or essence. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Part. 511 They haue not their being 
consubstantially . . because they are two vnconfounded. 
1671 Flavel Fount. Life y. 12 Think not when Christ 
assumed our Nature that it was united Consubstantially. 
1828 Southey Ess. Mor. ^ Polii, (1832) IL 370 The Protestant 
constitution, consisting consubstantially of church and state. 

COB-Slllbstailtiate (k|?ns»bst£e*njii^it), 57 . [f- 
ppL stem of med.L. consubstdniiare to identify in 
substance, f. con- together + substantia substance: 
see CONSUBSTANTIAB.] 

1. frans. To unite in one common substance. 
spec, in Theol . : see Consubstantiation. 

Hooker EccL Pol. v. § 67 1 1 . 357 Thej” . . are driuen either 
to Consubstantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramental!, or to Transubstantiate and change their sub- 
stance into his. 1651 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Poj^. Err. in. ix. 
162 It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us, it can- 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it tume into bloud. 
1683 Pordage Mysi. Div. 58 Neither Angels nor Saints are 
in this degree codeified and consubstantiated with the 
Father. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 4S3 It is 
necessary that the priest should call down His very body 
crucified upon the cross into the bread, which must be 
transubstantiated thereinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
so that Christ Himself may be really and corporally present 
in the elements. _ 18^ Whipple Char. ^ Charac. Men. 74 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is consubstantiated 
with things. 

2. inir. To become united in substance. 

1809-10 Coleridge^ Friend (1865) 89 To make a vivid 

thought consubstantiate with the real object, and derive 
from it an outward perceptibility. 

+ 3. To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 [see///. «.]. 1715 A. A. Sykes Innoc. Err. 10 The 

Lutherans consubstantiate. 

Hence Oonsubsta-utiating ///. a. 

1687 Dryden //zV/rf «!• P. 11. 454 The consubstantiating 
Church and Priest Refuse communion to the Calvinist, 

Consillbstamtiate, ppl a. [ad. med.L. con- 
substdniidt..uSi pa. pple. of comnbstdntidre v see 
prec. and -ate 2 .] United or made one in substance. 

1633 D. Rogers Tn-ziA Sacraments i. To Rdr. ii This 
Popish leaven of carnall Sacraments . . sowred the first re- 
formation with a con.substantiate Christ, a 1678 Feltham 
Serm. Luke xiv. 20 (T.) 'Tis no wonder that we must love 
her [a wife], that is thus consubstantiate with us. 1810 
Southey Kehama xxiv. iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
assume His unity, absorbing into one The consubstantiate 
shapes. 

Consubstantiation Ckfnsjpbstsemjli^^'Jon). 

[ad. 16 th. c. L. consubstdniidtion-emj n. of action 
from comubstdniidre X see above. Formed after 
the much earlier term transuhstantiation^ 

1. The doctrine of the real substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Christ together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distinguished 
from tt^ansubstaniiation in which the whole sub- 
stance of these elements is held to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

A term used controversially to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour's presence ‘ in, with, and imder the 
in-substance-unchanged bread and wine* (z>z, 7/zzV, ttnd 
vnter dem der Subsianz nock mvoermtderten, Erode and 
Weini)\ but not used by the Lutheran Church, nor ac- 
cepted by Lutherans as a coiTect expression of their view. 

IS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 10 So that they all 
three do plead God’s omnipotency.. the patrons oftransub- 
stantiation . . to the change of one substance into another ; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were into one lump. 1616 R. C. Timed 
Whis. I. 473 To passe the papist & the Lutheran, Their 
trans & consubstantiation. 1673 Milton True Relig. Wks. 
(1851) 409 The Lutheran holds Consubstantiation ; an error 
indeed, but not mortal. 1705 Hiciceringill PriesUcr. i. 
C1721) 48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luther’s Consub- 
stantiation bordered too near upon the Wafer -God Tran- 
substantiation. 1798 J. Hey Lect. Drvmity IV. 324. x88a 
Ffoulkes in Macm. Ma^. XLV, 207 In exposing the sub- 
terfuges of consubstantiation and transubstantiation alike, 

1 2. A rendering consubstantial. Obs. 
x 66 o Stillingfl. Iren. rr. iv. § 12 (1662) 196 Else Christ 
must have as many bodies as the Church hath particular 
congregations. Which is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Mat. (1852! II. 383 Who took upon Him 
our nature by an union with the human soul and body of 
Jesus . .Union, which is not a transubstantiation, nor consub- 
stantiation extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence C&nsu’bstau.tia'tionist, one who holds 
the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 7 The con- 
substantiationist maintains that thesacramental elements are 
transubstantiated in the mouth of the faithful communicant, 
and not previously in the chalice of the priest. axS^ 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 192. 

Consubsta'ntiative, Of the nature of con- 
substantiation. Hence Consuhstamtiatively adv. 

1853 G. S. F aber Diffic. Romanism 73 note^ The fourth 
Council of Lateran . . determined that the alleged material 
change in the elements,, is not consubstantiative but tran- 
substantiative. 
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tConsulbsta’ntiator. Obs. [n. of action 
from CoKSOBSTAKTiATE : see -OE.,] One who con- 
substantiates. 

x68i R. L'Estrange Apol. Prat. iv. i. 98 There is no 
collecting from their Writings whether they wei*e Consub- 
stantiators or Ubiquitaries. 

Coxisu'bsta*XL'&iTe« tt- rare.^ Consubstantial. 
1835 Bailey MysUc 128 That He [Christ] being horn In 
union consubstantive with the man Jesus. 

t Consue'te, <tz. Obs. Also 4 -swet. [ad. L. 
cofuut't-us used, accustomed, wonted, pa. pple. of 
cofzsMcscere to accustom, use, f. con- together + 
snescere to become used, accustom, inceptive of an 
obs. sucre.~\ Accustomed, wonted. 

1384 Charter of Lond. xcii. in Arnolde Chron. (xZxt) 34 
Yelding to vs be yere . . in termes conswet the ferme therof 
diew. 1338 Leland //zzz. V. 67 Favorers of their consuete 
Idilness. 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 458 Brought again into 
their, .consuete familiaritee. 1650 in Blount Glossogr. 
Hence f Coaisu'etely adv..^ according to custom. 
163a Lithgow Traif. L 4 The mansuet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke. 

ConsTie*titude. Intentional variant of next. 

1880 A. Forbes in xqik Cent VII. 187 By consuetitude 
he follows armies. 1883 — - Confemp. Re^K Oct. 608 There 
is no meanness, there is just the simple consuetitude of the 
modest establishment. 

Consuetude (k^?’nsw£ti 2 ^d). Also 4-7 Gonswe-. 
[a. OF, co 7 isitetude, ad. L. constietudo., short for con- 
sueti-tudo, f. consncizisi see -tude. (The inherited 
form of the L. w'ord was OF. coustiime Custom.] 

1. Custom, usage, habit. (Chiefly in Sc. use.} 

1382 Wycuf X Kings xx. 25 Whanne the kyng hadde 

sitten vpon his chayer after the consuetude. C1400 
Lanfra^ics Cirnrg. 51 Late him blood if alle particuler 
])ingis acorden as vertu, age, conplexioun & consuetude. 
1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 407 The consuetude is of 
Walche men to Biffe water to theire gestes to dr3mke. 1303 
Hawes Examp. Viri. iv. 43 To haunte armes was theyr 
consuetude. 1358 Knox FFst Blast iArb.)47 Long con- 
suetude and custome . . haue established their ^ authoritie. 
1689 tr. Btichanaots Pe Jure Regni 10 Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more sagaciously. 1831 Sir W. 
Hamilton Piscuss. (1852 ' 478 The word was originally not 
of English but of European consuetude. i88x Blackie 
Lay Serm. ix. 320 To adjust themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of time and place. 

b. esp. Custom recognized as having legal force ; 
the unwritten law of custom ; use and wont 
X384 CItarter of Lond. in Arnolde Chron. 35 Notwith- 
stonding. .conswetude or dome vpon suche maner charters 
yeuen, 1496 Pives ^ Paiip. vii. xv. (W. de W.) 301/2 Con- 
suetude or custome in lawe posytyue that is mannes lawe is 
exposytour & termynour of the lawe, 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 195 Be na caus . - that he culd knaw Of con- 
suetude or Bit he writtin law. c 157S SiR J. Balfour Practicks 
(1754) 42 Thay sail keip the lawis and consuetude.? of the 
burgh. 1609 Skene Rez. Maj. 37 Ane Earle, or any man 
allegeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes of ane 
Earle. 18^ Cdl. Wiseman Ess. II. 176 The subjection to, 
or exemption from, jurisdiction, so completely depended 
upon consuetude. 

2. Familiarity ; social intercourse. [So in Latin.] 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 440 Nor would Ario- 

vistus have needed a long consuetude to acquire it [the 
Belgic language]. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prud. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. lox The sweetness of those affections and con- 
suetudes that grow near us. 

Consuettl’dmal, a. and sb. [f. L. consuetu- 
din-em (see prec.) + -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to custom, of use and wont. 

1636 Blount Glosso^., Consnetudinal, accustomed, 1849 

Blackm. Mag. LXvI, 263 To uproot and destroy the 
ancient consuetudinal law of the kingdom. 

B. sb. = Consuetudinary sh. 

18x7 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachism Title-p., The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchorets and Hermits. 

Cousuetudmary (kpnswftiw din^), a. and 
sh. [ad. L. consuetudindri-as customary, f. con- 
suetudin-em (see above). Cf. F. dfvit consuetudi- 
naire ( 14 th c.)] 

A. adj. According, to consuetude, custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; . customary. 

1390 Serpeitt of Devis. B ij a, First he salth it was necessary 
..Secondly, he saith it was consuetudinary : and lastly he 
saith it was voluntary. X687 S. Hill Caih. Balance 28 
Consuetudinary Apostolical Traditions. 1827 Scott Napo- 
leon xxxviii. Laws, whether written or consuetudinary. 
i86x W. Bell Piet. Law Scot s. v., Consuetudinary or 
customary law, in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law,, is that law which is derived by immemorial custom 
from remote antiquity. Such is the common law of Scot- 
land. x88i W. Robertson Smith Old Test in Jewish Ch. 
X. 299 Ordinary affairs of life are always regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

B. sb. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or particular to some 
body ; esp. a book containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a monastic house or order, a 
cathedral, collegiate church, or the like. Some- 
times identified with an Ordinary. 

X494 FabyanCAwzz. vn. ccxxiL 245 The Ordynare or Con- 
suetudynary . . nowe named Salysbury vse. xj^|6 Bale Eng. 
Votaries n, ^1550) 40 An ordynary of Popysh ceremonyes, 
the whyche he entytled a Consuetudynary or vsuall boke 
of the churche. x&!i& Maskeli. Mon. Rit. I. p. xliv. note. 
The MS. Ordinate, through the kindness of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter is now lying before me . . the Consuetu- 
dinaiy of the Chutch of Exeter, .forms the first part of the 
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hook- , ^1877 J. D, Chambers Piv. Worship xps Not men-, 
tioned in the Consuetudinaries, except that of Wells. 

t Consil'ffer, z/. Obs. Irans. To suffer together 
(with another). Hence f Cou-su'fferer, 

<ri4So Mirour Sahmeioun 2795 The sorowe y'= oure lady 
consuffred for hire dere son. 

1662 W. Guthrie Semn- in Set Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 
70 If I be a sympathiser, I must be a con-sufferer. 

Coiisn.1 (k^’nsol), sb. Also 7 consul!, [a. L. 
consul (in sense i ), f. ^<922- together -J- root of 
salv'c to leap, jump, =Skr. sar- to go : cf. con- 
silium Counsel, and consultdre to Consult.] 

I. In the Roman and French Republics. 

1 . The title of the two annually elected magis- 
trates who exercised conjointly supreme authority 
in the Roman Republic; the title without the 
function was retained under the Empire. 

The Roman reckoning of time was by the names of the 
two consuls for the year. 

1382 Wyclif I Macc. xv. 15 Lucius, consul [1388 cheef 
gouernour] of Romayns, to Kyng Ptholome, helthe, 1393 
Gower III. 179 Gains Fabricius, Which whilom was 
consul of Rome. _ 1333 Bellenden Livy iv, (1822) 323 L. 
Quincius Capitolinus, quhilk wes five times afore consul, 
xdoy Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 277 ’Tis thought that Martins shall 
be Consult 1776 Gibbon Peel. ^ F. 1. xvH, 449 The_ title 
of consul was still the most splendid object of ambition. 
1833 L\'Tton Rienzi ii. viii, ‘ Long live the Consul Rien?:i ' 
cried several voices. 1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 4S1 The last 
con.sul after whom the year was denominated was Basilius, 
junior, in the year 1294 A.u.c. or 541 a.d. in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian. 

2 . Hence given as a title to the three chief magis- 
trates of the French Republic, from 1799 to 1804. 
The First Consul (who was Napoleon Bonaparte) 
had all the real power, the Second and Third 
Consuls having only a consultative voice, 

1802 G. Ro.SE Piaries (i860) 1. 460 The late discussion 
with the First Consul. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 127 The con- 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other two 
were appointed by him, and acted only as his advisers and 
assistants) proposed the laws. 

II. Senses chiefly founded! upon etymological 
connexion with L. constilei'c to counsel, consult. 

f 3 . Used by mediaeval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere as =» conies.^ count, earl. Obs. 

[xo. . Laws ofEdw. Couf. ii. (Du Cange), etz^q Bracton 
1. viii, § 2 iDu Cange) Comites, .qui etiam dici possunt con- 
stiles a consulendo ; reges enim tales sibi assoCiant ad con- 
sulendum,] 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn, ccxxiii. 249 In theyr 
apparell they were lyke vnto consules and nat vnto monkes. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 168 a, The Sherife was deputy of the 
Consull or Earle, and therefore the Romanes called him 
Viceconsul, as we at this day call him vicecomes* 1677 F, 
Sandford Geneal. Hist. Eng. 75 Isabell, one of the Daugh- 
ters and Heirs of William Consul of Gloucester. 1864 
Freeman in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 461/2 One is amused to find 
the great opponent of King Stephen described as ‘ Robert, 
surnamed ‘‘the Consul”, natural son of King Hen. I'.. 
Robert was ‘ .surnamed “the Coasul”’, only in the sense in 
which every other contemporary Earl was equally surnarned 
the Consul . . Henry of Huntingdon, and others who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say ‘ Consul ' in- 
stead of ‘ Comes 

d 4 . A member of a council : spec, of the early 
English Merchant or Trading Compauies. Obs. 

XS13 Bradshaw St Werhurge 11. 800 A noble gentilman, a 
consul in office. 1333 S. Cabot Ordinances y&x To be pre- 
sented to the Gouernour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don. x6os Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv, § 12 Making them 
dictators^ that their words should stand, and not consuls to 

S ’ve advice. 1733 Hanway Trav. iiySa) 1. Ded. 3 To the.. 

overnor, the Consuls and court of Assistants of the Russia 
Company. 

d* 5. Used as the English appellation of various 
foreign officials. By Shakspere applied app. to 
the savii of Venice. Obs. 

x6o4 Shaks. Oth, i. ii. 43 Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met, Are at the Dukes already. 1618 Barnevelt' s Apology 
C b, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Captaine Peter 
Boom. Ibid. D iij, The Consulls, and Gouernours of Rot- 
terdam. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. C1843) 818/2 The 
government [of Cologne] is under the senate and con.suls. 
X7S6-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (17601 IV. 27 Venice . . The third 
council, .consists of the doge, his six counsellors, the capi 
della qtiarantia crijninale, the savii grandi, the savii di 
tepra ferma, and the savii de gVordini. .I'he savii are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

HI. A municipal or commercial officer, 
il 6, Formerly the name of certain municipal 
magistrates in Southern France and Catalonia, 
corresponding to the echemns of Northern France. 

(Du Cange refers to Consules nmnicipales at Barcelona at 
an early date (cf. 7), and in Provence in 1209.) 

0:1577 Sir T. Smith Commiu. Eng. (16x2) 86 These Con- 
stables- .bee like to them who are called Consuls in many 
Townes and Villages in France. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
iiT. IX. 421 A Consul of Agen, who had been, created so at 
his recommendation. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. jgiV.S There 
are Letters from Marseilles, .which say, the Inhabitants, of 
that Place had . , killed their Consul. 1787 Charlotte 
Smith Ro?n. Real Life I. 56 The consuls of the district 
waited on her to offer her a guard, 
f 7 . The appointed or elected; head of the body 
of merchants^ of any nation resident in a foreign 
seaport or town, to settle disputes among them, 
and be their channel of communication with the 
local government or authority. Obs. 

This appears to have arisen in the Mediterranean and to 
have been an extension of sense 4 or 6 ; Du Cange quotes a 
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cliarter of King Jayme of Arra^on of 1268, giving to the 
merchants of Barcelona, sojourning in parts oeyond seas, 
power to appoint consuls over themselves. 

1^1320 Symon SiMEoms Itin. (17781 21 Communiter quae- 
Kbet Christianorum civitas maritima habet fundum in civi- 
tate ipsa et consulem.] Khigd,^ Commit}, 

(1603)* 187 They that doe traffike uppon the land, assemble | 
many together, and elect a governour amongst them, wbome ' 
they terme, Consul. 1607 Topsell Fotir f. Beasts (16731 586 
A Consul of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria. 

8. Hence, by gradual development: An agent 
appointed and commissioned by a sovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
interests of its traders and other subjects there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Consul- 
general^ Vice-consul. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1599 Hakluyt II. 176 (R.) The Venetians have a 
consul themselues. But all other nations goe to the French 
nations consul. 1601 W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 10 
The English Consulls. 1694 tr. Milton* s Lett. State (Crom- 
well to K. of Portugal, Oct. 1656), We deem’d it necessary 
to send to your Majesty Thomas Maynard.. to reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants. 1733 Hanway Trav. {1762' I, v. Ixxiii. 333 
These proceedings, .of which the consul general Wolff, was 
acquainted in 1745. 1826 Kent Comm. L 41 Consuls are 
commercial agents appointed to reside in the sea-ports of 
foreign countries with a commission to watch over the com- 
mercial rights and privileges of the nation deputing them. 

9 . transf. The local representative officer of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

i88z Prospectus Bicycle Touring: Chib, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various- towns, to point out 
the ‘ lions' of the place, .and to inform members ..as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts. 

10. CLtt>ib. and Comb. 

1560 P, Whitehorne tr. MaccMavelU s Arte ofWarre 
(1573) 44 a, An ordinarye Romane armie, which they call a 
Consull armie. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 248 At 
Rome in the Consul-feasts celebrated for the honour of 
Neptune. 

Co'HSXll, 'V. Comm. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
submit to a consul for official examination and 
approval ; to get (an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When Merchandise above the value of ^20 is sent to the 
United States an Invoice must he sworn to before the 
U. S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of 9 July, 1891, calls this ‘ to consul the 
invoice 

Co*3lSTLlacy. ^Cire. [f. prec. : see -act.] Con- 
sular office or establishment ; «* Consulate 4. 

1850 Times 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
Greece. 

Consulage (kp’ns;pled,:5). [f. CONSUL +• -AGE. 
Godefroy has OF. consulaige in sense of ‘ con- 
sulate ’ (of Brutus).] 

1 . Consular charge or dues. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i, 176 marg,. Other smal customs 
you pay besides, .for Consullage you pay two in the hun- 
dred. t’jz’j A. Hamilton Acc. E. Ind. II, xxxiii. 18 
The Company's Revenues . . rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and exported by British 
Subjects. 17S3 Hanway Truth (1762) 1. 1. viii. 41 note. The 
charge of con.sulage, etc. on the Portugal trade. 18^ A. 
Parsons Trav. vii. 157 All goods brought in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 

f2. *» Consulate 4. 

1672 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov., At Council we debated the 
huisinesse of the Consulage of Leghorne. MS, and ed. 
1819 ; edd. 3850, 1857, consulate.] 

Consular (k/7'nsi/Hli), a. and sh. Also 4-5 -er, 
6 -are. [ad. L. consuldr-isy f. consul ; see -ab. Cf, 
F. constilaire of 14th c.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1 804. 

f533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 320 Thay concludit to male 
tribunis militare, with power consulare. 1636 E. D acres 
tr. Machiaveis Disc. 1, 75 The Romans, .made u.se of them 
in their Consular assemblies. 1705 Hearne Collect. 2 Sept. 
1. 39 He has not many Consular [Coyns], 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. 4* F. 1. xii. 244 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity, 1870 Emer.son Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) 
HI. 34oPIaving received from Trajan the consular dignity. 

b. (See quot.) 

*884 F. J. Britten Watch Chchm. 67 The consular 
case took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France. 

2 . Of or belonging to a consul in a foreign port. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. II. 271 The consular 

tribunal was abolished . . the duties on merchandise . . were 
increased. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrnls. (3872) I. 33 
To pay a consular fee. x868 G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. 

B. sb. A man of consular rank ; esj>. under the 
Roman republic, an ex- consul, and, under the 
empire, a legate sent as governor of a province. 

<^1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 51 pilke dignitee fjat men 
clepiFbe emperie of con sulers. 3545 Joy® Ax/. Dan., 
Brief Snppnt. (TX.\ Juli Cesar first being consular and eft 
sone the first emprowr of Rome! 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(cd.3) I. IV. 242 That venerable bench of Consulars, who 
were justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
xSda Merivale Rom. Rmp, (i865) IV, xxxvii. 269 To unite 
her with some noble consular. 
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C 0 SlSTlla*rity, [ad. L. consularitas, f. consu- 
Idr-is : see prec. and -ITY, Cf. mod.F. consularite^ 
Consular authority or tenure of office, consulship. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit 31 2/1 The British Consul hadn’t had 
such a marriage in the whole of his Consularity. 

Co'HSiilary, a. “lObs. [f. Consul 4- -ary, 
answering in form to late L. consuldri-us, F. con- 
sulaire, but used as repr. of L, consuidris.\ 

1. Consular i. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. vi. xii. (3622) 139 Sext. 
Papinius descended of a Consularie farailie. 1600 Holland 
Livy IL i. 44 The Consularie regiment {imperium consulare} 
was annuall. x6i8 Bolton Florus i. xviii. 59 Rufinus, a 
Consulary nobleman. 1747 Carte Hist. EngH. 306 Before 
the next consulary legate came over. 

2. = Consular 2. 

1808 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 62 The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the great khan. 

Consulate (k^*nsiz 71 /t, -spl/t). [ad. L. con- 
suldt-us^ f. consul', see -ateI i : so F. consular] 

1 . The government of Rome by consuls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

1387 Trevisa Higden(Ro\h)Y. 219 After pat tyme be con- 
sult of Rome lefte in pe Est, 1533 Bellenden Livyxv. 
(1822) 315 Gif the Romane pepill has fre suffrage to gif 
the consulate qt^ihare thay pleis. 1684 Coutempl. S tat e Man 
1. ii. (1699) 20 Where is now the splendor of the Cqnsulat? 
Where the Lictors and their Fasces? 3763 Taylor in Phil. 
Trans. LIII. 134 And one of those consulates this stone 
alludes to. 1850 Merivale Rotn. Emp. (1865) II. xviii. 332 
The battle of Pharsalia was. .the vindication of the senate 
and the consulate against rebels and traitors. 

2 . The consular government in France, and the 
period during which it existed (1799--1804). 

184s D. F. Campbell (title) Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of Napoleon. 

1 3 . A body of consuls or officers so styled ; a 
municipal council. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 527 All the offyeers of the towne, 
with the consulat or rulers of the same. 

4 . The office or establishment of a modem com- 
mercial consul ; also of a Cyclists’ Club * consul \ 
170a W. J. Bruytis Voy, Levant xxxii. 12 1 The Vice- 
Consul .. under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. 1 . 257 The tricolour 
flag floating over the French consulate in Warsaw. 1863 
Maffei Brigand Life II. 138 I'he chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate-general. 3870 Anderson Missions Amer. 
Bd. IV. xxvii. 306 The lamented removal of. . the English 
Consul, to a more desirable consulate in European Turkey. 
6, attrib. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Tonring Club, The B. T. C. con- 
sulate arrangements are composed of twenty-four districts. 
1883 Pall Mall G. rz Sept, 8/i All the consulate flags were 
hauled down by the Consuls. 

Consuler, obs. form of Consular. 

Consuless (k^msi^es), [see -ess.] The wife 
of a consul. 

1839 Byron Leii. io Hoppner 6 June, My re.spects to the 
Consuless, 1832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 341 
To the great mirth of the beautiful Consuless. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 21 Apr. 1/2 The First Consuless (afterwards Em- 
press) Josephine. 

Co’nsLiling, vbl. sb. [f. Consul sb. and -ingI.] 
Acting as consul ; filling a consular office. 

1875 Howells Foregone Concl. 14 , 1 am a painter by pro- 
! fession and I amuse myself with consuling. 

Consulsliip (k^*nsi?]Jip). [fi Consul -I- -SHIP.] 
The office of consul, the term of this office ; 
a. of a Roman consul. 

1541 Paynel CaUline xii, 17 This rumour, .dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. 1581 
Savile Tacitud Agricola (1622^ 188 And after his Con- 
sulship [he] solemnized the marriage. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. 
ii. 2 How many stand for Consulships? a 1794 Gibbon 
Autobiog. (3799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greek memoirs of his own consulship. 1869 
Seeley Lect. 4 Ess. i, 5. 

fg. 3656 Cowley Misc. xl To Bp. Lincoln 24 The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence. 

b. of a modem commercial consul. 

_ 3635 G. S ANDYS Trav. 85 The English Consulship of Chios 
is in his disposing- 3686 Land. Gaz. No. 2135/8 His Majesty 
. .has been Graciously pleased to bestow upon him the Con- 
sulship of Rotterdam. 3883 Century Mag. XXVI. 275/2, 
I shall, .strike for. .some small consulship perhaps. 
fig, 3668 E. Kemp Reasons for Use Ch. Prayers in Pub- 
lick 7 She cannot trust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship for her. 
’be. of a consul of Venice. Obs, 

Govt. Venice 103 These two Consulships are. .con- 
ferred upon two of the most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, and little Expence. 
Consult {k^ns27*lt), v. [ad. h. consulld-re, 
freq, of consul^e^ consuU-um to take counsel, ask 
counsel of (see Counsel), related to consul^ and 
Counsel,] 

1 . intr. To take counsel together, deliberate, 
confer; also said of a person deliberating with 
himself. Const, f (obs.), 

3565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Consilium summis de rebus 
habebant. ^ Virg, They consulted of great matters. 3594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii, .^s Come Gentlemen, Let vs consult 
vpon to morrowes Businease. 3598 Grenewey Tacitus' 
Ann. (i6o3t 264 In their banket, they consult of peace and 
warre. 3628 Hobbes Thucyd. {3822) 354 He that consul teth 
wisely, is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth . . unad- 
visedly. 3733 Addison Spect. No. ^ f 3 An assembly of 
Countrymen and Foreigners consulting together upon the 


private Business of Mankind. 3793 Cowper Iliad iv. a The 
gods all sat consulting, 

2 . Consult with : To take counsel with ; to seek 
advice from. KX<?.o\o indirect pass. 

i|^8 Hall Chron. 162 b, [He] came to London, .where he 
deliberately consulted vdth his especial frendes. 36x3 Bible 
2 Chron. xx. 21 When he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed Singers. 1678 Aubrey in Ray's Corr. (1848) 129 
[He desires that] Mr. Ray, may be consulted with for mak- 
ing such alterations. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. ii, 38 
[He] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted, 

b. To take counsel with, refer to (a book, 
author, etc ), for information. 

x6i8 Hales Gold. Rem, (1673) 11. 37 He thinks that if the 
memox-ies of those in the Synod were consulted with, they 
would all confirm it. 1639 Fuller Holy (1647) 236 
Consulting with maps. 3655 Mrq. Worcester Ow/. 

§ 78 A watch, .to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. i663 Heylin Cyprtamis A?igl. 
320 A man extremely well versed in old records, with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of his studies. 

c. See also 5 b. 

ta trans. To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, consider (a matter). 0/^^. 

<73540 Life of Fisher Introd. 54 There was this y« kings 
matter debated.. and consulted the space of many dales. 
<21674 Clarendon (J.\ Many things were there consulted 
for the future. 3703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by able Workmen before they 
were reduced into an Act. 

b. with the matter expressed by a clause. 

3553 T. Wilson Rhei. 6 Consultyng whether the cause he 
profitable or unprofitable. 1611 Bible yokn xii. 10 The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death, 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 197 If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better be 
held steady, .or left at random, a 3700 Dryden Misc, Wks. 
3760 IV, 25 But when shall be The time to fight, the king 
consults with me. 

f 4 . To take counsel to bring about ; to meditate, 
plan, devise, contrive, a. with simple ohj, Obs. 

361X Bible Micah vi. 5 Remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted. — Hab, ii. 10 Thou hast con.sulted 
shame to thy house. 3658 Ussher Ann. 878 Vologeses was 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Armenia. 
b. with infinitive, arch. 

3555 Eden Decades 227 They consulted to burne the 
shyppe. 3633 Bible Ps. Ixii. 4. 3646 Evelyn Mem. (3857) 
1. 233 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into France. 

6. To provide for by consultation; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son’s good, interest, convenience, etc.) in forming 
plans ; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 
[L. consulere alicui.l 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. fi82i't p. vi, [We] see a pre- 
ternatural cloud arise that neither men nor counsels were 
prophetick enough to consult. 3682 Dryden Religio Laid 
396 Every man . . Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as e’er he could. 17x2 Addison 
sped. No. 311 1* 6 Those whose Safety 1 would principally 
consult. 3754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 49 The Honour 
I of God and the Salvation of Men shall be at once consulted. 
3884 Sir j. Stephen in Law Rep. 12 Queen's B. 286 We 
.should consult neither the public interest, nor the interests 
of parliament and the constitution, nor our own dignity. 

D. intr. t To consult with (^obs.), consult for : 
in the same sense. 

3639 Fuller Holy War (1647) 115 He neither consulted 
with his health nor honour. i6<tS — Good Th. in Bad T. 
(18^1) 40 High time for men of honour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 38x4 Southey Roderick 
xviii, For the general weal Consulting first. 3864 J. H. 
Newman Apol. 294 In doing this, I believe I am consulting 
for the good of my parish. 

6. To ask advice of, seek counsel from ; to have 
recourse to for instruction, guidance, or profes- 
sional advice. 

a. (a person). 

3635 [see c]. 3706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Consult, to 

advise with, or take Advice of. 3768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(3775) I, 27 She has some . . tartufish aunt, .to consult upon 
the occasion, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 209 The men 
returned, and I consulted them as to the possibility, etc. 
1861 Smiles Lives Eng. II, 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr. Telford was professionally consulted was . . the 
improvement of Dover Harbour, 1878 Code Med. 

Ethics 35 When a practitioner is con<5ulted by a patient. 
1878 Morley Diderot 1 , 25 When an author consulted him 
about a work. 

b. Jig (a thing personified). 

To consult mte's pillow ( F. consulier son chevef) : to think 
over a thing at night; to take a night for reflection: see 
Pillow. 

3665 Pepys Diaryig May, Not to do anything suddenly, hut 
consult my pillow. 3709 Addison Tatler N d. 102 F i When 
she consulted her Looking-glass. 1770 Placid ManTt. 198 
She determined to consult her pillow upon it. 1875 Hamerton 
Iniell, Life i. v. (1876) 29 He never consulted the weather. 

C. Spec. To refer to (a book or author) ; to 
^ look up * for information on some point. 

1635 Austin Medit. 222 Both these last [ancient authors] 
I have consulted. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (17291 190 Con- 
sult my French Gardiner. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 
Kno7vl. § 24 We consult the writings of learned men. 1839 
G. Bird Nat. Phil. 400 The reader should comsult the 
Treatise on Optic.s by Sir Isaac Newton. 

d. To consult one's feelings : to have respect to 
or regard for them in forming a determination. 
(Here there is an admixture of sense 5.) 

CX832 Lives Brit. Physicians 267 However wisely Jenner 
may have consulted his own feelings on this occasion, the 
public lost the benefit of his judgement. 
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COHSULTOB, 


Consult (kfTnsHt, kf?-ns2?It), sifJ Oh. exc. Hist. 

[a. F. consulie Sp., mecl.L. consulta^ f. pa. 
pple. consulius, -a^ ~um of L. constiU’re to counsel, 
consult. But in sense 3 it represents L. consul funiy 
It. consuUo^ consultation, decision, etc. ; and it may 
liave been often taken as a direct formation from 
the verb, as in appeal., demand, reqtiestj etc. In 
verse, consu'lt is usual ; co nsult occurs in Garth 
1699 , Tate, Swift 1730 .] 

1. The action of consulting, consultation. 

1560 Frampton in Strype Ann. Ref. L xx. 242 The man 
of law..sitteth by the inquisitors in their consult. 1641 
Shirley Cardinal iv. i, The King and Cardinal in consult ! 
S646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EJ>. ly. x. 201 Upon consult of 
reason, there will bee found no easie assurance. 1700 Rowe 
Ami. Step-Motheri. x. As I past The outward rooms, I 
found ’em in consult. 1715-20 Pope Iliad i. 710 Seen In 
close consult. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 67 Or cluster- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult. 

b. (with a and pi.') A consultation. 

1600 Holland Livy i. ir. iv. 35 Whom their Uncles like- 
wise took for their Assistants in that Consult. ^11674 
Clarendon Ilisl. Reb. xi. (1843)694/1 There were many 
secret consults what to do with him. 1750 Carte Hist, 
Eng. II. 321 Their consults produced resolutions of violence. 
1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) IV. 116 What profound con- 
sults there were ! tZ^f^Blackw. Mag. Feb. 247 The consult 
took place at St. James's, 
f e. A counsel. Obs. 

1654 CoKAiNE Dianea i. 67 If ever the candidness of my 
thoughts . . and the freedome of my Consults have aimed at 
any thing then the Reputation of your hlajesty. 

d. Subject of consultation or deliberation. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 278 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life he should fix himself. 1689 T. R. View Govt. 
Europe 70 All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2. A meeting for consultation ; the body of per- 
sons so meeting; in 17 th c. often spec, a secret 
meeting for purposes of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 

<;i634 Earl Strafford in Browning Li/e (1890) 154 Take | 
heed of private meetings and consults m your chambers, i 
1678 Butler Ihtd. m. ii. 149 Both Parties .. Hearded only 
in Consults. 1683 Luttrri.l Brie/ Rel. 1 1857) I. 267 He had 
been at several consults for the taking of the king. 1700 
Brown Dufresn/s Amusem. 93 He died of the Doctor, 
See a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at- 
tended by a Diminutive Apothecary. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng, 
(1806) V. Ixviii. 142 Stafford had assisted in a great consult 
of the catholics held at Tixal. 1823 Scott Peveril xxiii, 
You saw him at a consult of the Jesuits in London. 

3. Rovi. Hist. A decree of the senate [L. senatus 
consulhmi\, 

1533 Bellenoen Livy y. (1822V 476 Be consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboris, first, that the templis .. suld be 
recounseld, renewit, and purifyit. 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) II. xxviii. 532 It has often been inferred from a 
passage in Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this virtue under the reign of Tiberius. 

t ConsuTt, sb/^ Obs. rare. [ad. L. consult ^us 
a skilled adviser.] A skilled practitioner. 

170A Genii. Insirtici. 543 (D.) ‘ Bon,’ cries the con- 
sult, happy prognostic'. * It cast her into convulsions/ 
continued the maid. * Better yet,' says the consult.^ 1778 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) IV. 138 So we have Juris con- 
sultus, a consult in law. 

11 Consulta (k^ns^-lta'). [It. and Sp, consulta : 
cf. Consult sh., and Consulto.] An (official) 
consultation; a meeting of council (^Italian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutes of such a meeting. 

2768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 141 To give an account in 
the next general consulta, of what passports he had granted. 
185X Gallenga {Mariotti] 47 The convocation of 

a Consulta of laymen, a 1859 Prescott ( 0 . ), Matters of 
real importance, .were reserved for a consulta, consisting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaimont, and the 
learned jurist Viglius. 1877 Gardiner Personal Govt. 0/ 
Chas. /, I. Pref. 10 The collection of consultas of the Council 
of State. 

Consnltablc (kpnsz?‘ltabl), a. [f. Consult v. 
+ -ABLE : cf. F. consultable i 6 th c ] That may be 
consulted. 

£•1642 Contra-Replicant's Compl. 16 Nations .. are not 
congregable, nor consultable, nor redeemable from confu- 
sion (pardon the hardnesse of words). 1810 W. Taylor in 
Rohberds Mem. II. 293 The more than German exhaustion 
of consultable authority. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 756 Files 
of newspapers are consultable in most places, 

Consliltailt (k^ns 2 ?*ltant). [ad. L. consultant- 
pr, pple. of consultare to consult, or a. equiva- 
lent 

1. One who consults (an oracle). 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xvi. (1715) 33s Fatidical 
verses, which told the Consultants what Fortune they were 
to expect. 1865 C. T. Newton Trav. Levant n. 30 The 
consultant, .sacrificed a ram, and. .awaited the revelations 
made to him in the dreams. 

2. A consulting physician. 

1878 J. DE Styrap Code Med. Ethics 30 note, In Con- 
sultation it is customary for the family doctor to precede 
the Consultant into the sick-room, 1881 Dr. Kidd in 
Times 14 Apr. 6/3 Her Majesty wished that the responsi- 
bility of so momentous an illness should be shared by a 
consultant. 

Consultary, obs. form of Consultort. 
Cfonsultation (k^^Mis^ltFi Jon). [a. F. consulta- 
tion, or ad. L. consuUatidn-ejn, n. of action f. con- 
sultdre to Consult.] 

1. The action of consulting or taking counsel to- 
gether; deliberation, conference. 


2548 Hall Chron. 246 b, After long consultation had. a 2600 
Hooker Ecct. Pol. vii. xxiv. § 6 If bishops did often u.se . . 
the help of mutual consultation. 2652 Hobbes Govt, tj- Soc. 
vii. § 13. iig There must be certain set times and places for 
deliberation and consultation of affaires. 2692 Ray Creation 
(1714) 123 It is plain enough that Brutes are not above 
consultation but below it. 2792 Cowper Iliad u 34a My 
advice in consultation given. 

b. The matter or plan deliberated on. 

2663 Pepys Diary 17 Mar., Their design and consultation 
was. .how to proceed with the most solemnity. 

2. (with a and pH A conference in which the 
parties consult and deliberate ; a meeting for de- 
liberation or discussion. 

f 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. v. 2 Wyth syndry consulta- 
tyownys, 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, ii To guide 
and direct them in their consultations of future things. 
2652 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 120 Every member of the 
Body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 175a 
Johnson Ramhler No, 294 IP 2 By frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master. 2832 Ht. Martineau Li/e in 
Wilds ii. 30 They had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation. 

b. Law. ‘ A meeting for deliberating or advising 
with counsel ’ (Whartonl. 

2882 Sergt. Ballantine Exper. Barrister's Li/e (ed. 3) 
II. 99 In a consultation that gentleman admitted his guilt 
to the counsel. 

C. Med. 

xSoo Annals of 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 

persists in his intention of publishing his consultations and 
observations on various important points in Surgery. 2806 
Abernethy Observ. II- 12 The next day the patient 

requested to see me in consultation.^ 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Consultation. anciently explained as signifying that 
office of the physician by whicli the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned . . The term . . is now applied to a consider- 
ation of, and deliberation on,^ by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition of a sick person. 

3. The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 

2752 Johnson Ra7nbler No 87 if 12 By the consultation of 
hooks, .temptations to petulance are avoided. 

4:. Law. (See quots.) 

2548 Ale/ 2-3 Edw.yi, c. 13. § 14 (Ruffhead) The Party 
that is, .hindred of his. .Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
same Case by the Court where the said Prohibition was 
granted. 1642 Termes de la Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby a cause being formerly removed by prohibition, 
out of the Ecclesiasticjill Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings Court, is returned thither againe. 2809 Tomlins 
Law Diet, S.V., This writ is in nature of k procedendo', but 
properly a consultation ought not to be granted, but in case 
where a man cannot recover at the Common Law, 

6 . aitrib. Consultation table, council- table. 

2829 Bengallee 337 There was a large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room, c 1832 Liz>es Brit. Physi- 
cians 24s He had retired from all but consultation practice. 
Consultative (Vns^’liativ), a. {sbl) [f. L. 
type ^consultdtJv-us (prob. used in med.L.), f. con- 
sultdf-y ppl. stem of consultare \ see -IVE. Cf. 
mod.F. consultatif, -we.] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the right or power to advise or 
join in consultation; deliberative, advisory; said 
chiefly of a body whose function is to take part in 
a consultation, but not to vote upon the decision. 

2583 Stubbes Aruit. Abus. ii. 107 To have a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiuc voice onely. 2846 Grote 
Greece i. xx. II. 92 The Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled . . solely for his information and guidance. 
2878 Oladsto^b Prifu. Homer XTj In this consultative and 
executive body, discussion is quite free. 

f B. as sb. A consultative voice or vote ; a right 
to consult or deliberate, Obs. rare. 

2658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 67, I would willingly 
have another House, and give them a consultative in some 
things, and in other things a negative. 2659 Ibid. IV. 355 
To give them a consultative, will imp your wings ; but to 
give them a negative, you will be like a bird in a string. 

Cousultatory (k^s»'ltatori), a. [ad. L. con- 
sultdtdrius, f. consultdtdr-efny, coiisxAttx: see -ory.] 
Pertaining to or serving for consultation {e.g-. of 
an oracle, etc.) ; having the character of consulta- 
tion or deliberation, consultative. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp. fojiah 80 Here the lot is consul- 
tatorie .. because they could not tell who it was that had 
done the deede, they will put it to their Gods. 2664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) x68 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of this tree. 2876 Bancroft Hist, D. S. 111 . viii. 
393 Their decision would be only consultatory, and have no 
more weight than royal instructions. 

Consulted (kpnsp'lt^\ ppl. a. [f. Consult v. 
+ -EdI.] Planned, devised, etc. : see the verb. 

2632 J, PIayward tr, Biondi's Eromena 73 To put their 
last consulted enterprise in execution. 

Hence T Consu'ltedly cMv,, advisedly, of set 
purpose; =L. consulto, consuUe* 

2644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 27, I presume 
rather casually, then consultedly. 

Consultee (kf?ms2?ltF0- [f* Consult v. + -ie.] 
A person consulted. 

285s Ht. Martineau Auiohiog. (1877) II. 300 My two 
consultees reddened with indignation at the personal inso- 
lence to myself, 1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 314/1 It is then 
handed on to the theological consultees, and submitted to a 
final and searching process. 2873 Tristram Moab i. 18 A 
crowd of medical consultees. 

Oonsulter (k/ns2?‘lt3i). [f. Consult v. + -er 1 : 
see also CoNSULTOii.] 


f 1. A member of a council or consultory body ; 

»= Consultor. Obs. 

1610 Healey Si. Atig. Citie of God 183 Diodor salth that 
the Chaldes called two and thirty starres the gods con- 
suiters. 2670 Walton Lives 11. 115 One of their Gon- 
sulters of State. 172$ tr. Dzipm’s Pkcl. Hist, x’jik C. I. 

III. V. no Present the Cardinals and Consulters. 

fb. One who takes part in a ‘consult* (see 
Consult 2 ), Obs. 7'are. 

2679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot At which Consult., 
the Deponent was pre.sent to attend the Consulters. 

2. One who consults (a person, a book, etc.); 
one who seeks counsel, advice, or instruction. 

2652 Gaule Magas trom, 249 The Delphian oracle, .a goat 
is there immolated by the consulters. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 14 ir 9 The consulter who asks advice which he never 
takes, 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (iS63> 442 The 
fair consulter of destiny . . had by this time recovered from 
the shame of her detection. 1881 Academy s Nov. 343 
The consulter of a dictionary, 

tb. One who takes counsel Obs. 

2612 Bible Dent, xviii. xi A consulter with familiar 
spirits. 2637-50 Row PHst. Kirk (1842) 48 Consulters with 
witches ordained to make publict repentance. 1718 Bp. 
Hutchinson Witchcraft 184 Witch, Wizzard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits. 

Consulting, vbl. sb. [see -iNut.] The action 
of the verb Consult ; consultation. Also attrib. 

Consteliing-desk, a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

2823 Scott Let. i 3 June in Lockhart, An oldfashioned 
consulting desk . . one . of those which have four faces each 
forming an inclined plane. 2890 Brit. Med. Jtml.Xl. 1411 
The work has been on my consulting table for years. 

Consulting, [see - in a-.] 

1. That consults or asks advice. 

2796 Burnf.y Mem, Meiastasio II. 243 Metastasio. .when 
consulted by authors, .treated them with, .all .. that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 2839 Milligen Curios. Med. 
Exper. (ed. 2) 237 This celebrated Physician used , . to re- 
ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern. 

2. Applied to a physician, engineer, etc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either to the public or to those practically engaged 
in the profession. [F. medechi consultant, ‘ cekii qui 
donne des consultations * (Littre) ; from obs. sense 
of consulter to give (professional) counsel ; cf. Con- 
sultation 2 c. But as now used co7zsulting would 
be understood as an attrib. use of the vbl. sb.] 

2801 Annals of Med, V. 423 The medical duties 

are to be discharged gratuitously by two physicians, two 
consulting surgeons, two surgeons, etc. 2883 R. Quain 
Diet. Med. p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for diseases of the Chest, 

t ConsTiltive, a- Obs. [f, L. co7tsult~, ppl. 
stem of co7zsul-he to counsel, advise 4- -ive ] 

1. Having the function of counselling or consult- 
ing ; deliberative, consultative. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Cowic. Trent That 

they, having a consultive voyce, might, etc. i<^o Canierb. 
SelfCo7ivict. 122 The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
all the rest at most but consultive. 2659 Fuller A rp, htj. 
Innoc. II. v. 68, I distinguish betwixt a consultive [ed. 1840, 
consultative], conclusive, and punitive power in matters of 
I Religion.^^ 2823 Southey Plist. Penins, War 1 . 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies. 

■ 2. Active in counsel or consultation, 

j ^2679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. 158 (R.) He therefore 
hath been most consultive about the effecting of this. 

I 3. Done of set purpose, advised, intentional. 

2652 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year i. ii. 25 Not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. 

4. nonce-use. Skilled or versed itt a subject. [L, 
consulttis^ 

2675 Sir E. Sherburne tr. Manilhis Pref. ii He [Mani- 
lius] was a Poet most consultive in Philosophy, 

t Consultively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. p -LY 2.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely ( = L. co7tsultd, 
ex cofisultd). 

2599 Nashe Lenteft Shtfpe 6, I feare it would be a theame 
displeasant. .and therefore consultiuely I ouerslip it. 1642 
Ld, J. Digby Sp. in Ho. Com. 21 Apr, jo My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that. 

t Consulto. Obs. [ad. Sp. and It. consulta 
(see -ADO) = Consult sb>\ cf. mod It co7istilto, 
repr. L. cofisultuin or consuUus consultation.] A 
consultation ; a council, conference ; the record or 
minutes of a consultation. 

2659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 105 By the original Papers 
and Consulto’s of the last King, the Juncto found it to be 
no less then Two Millions, ax^qo Hacket./ 4 ^/. Williams 
i. (1692) 146 Thereupon I desired that the original papers 
and consultoes of the last king might be seen. Idid. 1. 
(1692) 169 D.) Scarce any in all the consulto did vote to 
my Lord Duke's satisfaction. 

Consultor (k/ns^-ltai, -p--x). [a. L, co7tsultor 
counsellor, adviser, also consulter, agent-n. from 
consul-h'e to advise, counsel : cf. F. co7isulteur, 
which may represent either L. coztsultor or L. con- 
sultdtor.] 

1. A member of a consultory body ; an official 
counsellor or adviser. Obs. 

2630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. x8 The Prefect and his 12 
Consultors. 2652 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 44 'J'o chuse 
next after their Consultors in Jure, a man that was both a 
Divine and a Canonist. 2670 Walton Life Wotton 40 He 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con- 
sultors of state. 
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2. '«C0NSULTER,2. .. 

1842-3 W. Smith Did. Grk ^ Rom. Atiiiq. IV. 692 In 
th« night in which the consuitor was to be allowed to 
descend into the cave of Trophonius. 

Comsultory (k^nsayltari), u. Now rare oi Oh. 
[f, L. type f. eonsttUer-em adviser, 

counsellor: see -oby.] Relating to consultation 
of an oracle, etc.) ; having the function of 
consulting or advising ; consnltatoiy. 

1:616 Gataker Lois (1619) 269 Dluinatorie Lots; under 
which head may we well comprehend also those that they 
call consul torie. 1649 C. Walker Hist, bidep. n. 113 
Whether they should continue the House of Lords as a 
Court Judicatory, or consultory onely. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
ilL 65 Of these Lots there are three Kinds usually men- 
tioned by Divines, viz. Divisory, Consultory and Divinatory. 
1818 C. Mills Crusades IL 303 He requested the 
consultory assistance of advocates. 1^8 Wharton Lma 
Lex,, Comaltarjf respome, the opinion of a court of law 
on a special case. 

€oilS 1 I'ltrix. rare. [a. L. eomultrix, fern, of 
constiliori A female consulter. 

166s I. Basire Corr. (1831) 234 The consultrix, a noble 
and pious lady, would fain have had it under the coun- 
sellor’s hand. 

Consumable (k^nsi^^-mabl), a. and sh. [f. 

Consume v. + -able.] 

A. adj. Capable of being consumed by fire, etc.; 
suited for consumption as food, etc. 

1641 WtiLKim Math. Magick /J.\ Asbestos .. being in- 
combustible, and not consumable by fire, 1670 Brooks 
Wks. {1867) VI. 207 If a consumable body be not able to 
endure burning flames for a day. 1719 W. Wood Surv, 
Trade 116 Consumeable and detrimental Commodities. 
1841 D’Israeli Ajiien. Lit (1867) 332 The prices at which 
all consumable articles were to be sold, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-hks. IL 263 The palace took fire and was 
consumed, so far as consumable. 

B, sb, pL Articles of consumption, 

1802 W, Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 408 The price of 
consumables has notaugmented. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 3) IL 59, I presume all these consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British subjects. 

Coasumacion, -acyon, -mate, obs. ff. Con- 
summation, -MATE. 

Consamah, Anglo-Ind. corruption of Khan- 
sama(n house-steward. 

t Consuma'tion. Obs. [a. OF. comumacion 
(i 2 th c, in Littr^), var, of consummation, 'somnrn- 
Hon, properly n. of action from comomtmr, but 
used also as n. of action from consumer, owing to 
the French confusion of the two vbs. In mod.F, 
consommation still includes the sense of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consompHon. See Consume 

1. The action of consuming, destruction. 

jS86 Exam. H. Barroom in Harl. Misc. (Malh.l II. 34 
Ibe consiimation of the man of sin. 1632 Lithgow T rav.vi. 
256 [No] Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome by three 
miles : such is the consummation of that pestiferous Gulfe. 

2. The disease Consumption. 

Turner Herbal 1. P iva, Bitter tares are very fit for 
them that are in a consumation. 

Constuue (k/nsiw-ml, 77 .^ [ad. (perh. through 
F.) L. consum-ere to take up completely, make 
away with, eat up, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc., f. con- altogether -t- sum-ax to take 
up, lay hold of, etc. For its pa. pple., Consumpt 
(q.v.), from L. conmmj>lus, was in early use, 

^ F. consumer occurs in this sense in 15th c. fLittrd) ; but 
in early use F. confounded consttmer and consommer 
(rsumwer ) ; see Consume v.^] 

1. trans. To make away with, use up destruc- 
tively. Said chiefly of fire : To bum up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes ; also of any 
similar destructive or * devouring ’ agent 
1382 WycLiF Let>. vi. 23 Al. .sacrifice of preestis with fier 
shal be consumyd. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De F. R. xvi. 
Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitrum abatyth fatnesse . . consumyth and 
wastyth gleymy humours, c 1400 Desir. 'Troy 9531 Fyve 
hundrith. ..shippes Consumet full cleane. 1430 Lydg. Chrm. 
Troy i.m, Vnto ashes they will a man consume. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 161 Two hundreth of the 
houses consumed by flame. 1611 Bible Gen. xli, 30 The 
femine shall consume the land. 1612 Woodall Surg". 
Maie Wks. (1653) 214 Oyl of Vitriol .. consumeth the teeth. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 844 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the parching limbs. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. Sr F. III. 241 Fire could scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beains of solid brass. 1862 Merivale Rom. Enip. 
(1871) V. xlii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum. 

b. To do away with by evaporation or the like, 
cause to disappear or vani.sh away. arch. 

cxeqro Lanf rands Ciriirg. 74 Take a potel of water & of 
barly clensid, etc. . . sepe hem to iij parties ben consumed. 
1430 Lydg, Chrmt. Troy i. iii, Tyll the moysture consumed 
be awaye. i6t% Bible Job vii. 9 As the cloud is consumed 
and vani-sheth away. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurts* Surg. ii. xxiii. 
141 Stir it well about .. consume away the water. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 334 Let it simmer over the fire 
six or seven hours till half the water is consumed, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint V. vni. iv. § 7, 188 Its light so great 
as to conceal the sea-horizon, consuming it away in de- 
scending rays. 

‘f'C. To destroy (a living being, or more usually, 
a race or tribeb by disease or any wasting process. 
Obs. Also reft. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 371/1 He [became] consumed in to } 


a stone. 1538 Starkey England i. ii. 47 The pepul schold 
be consumyd. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 33 Consuming 
them vp either by executions or exactions. 1606 G. W[ood- 
cockk] Hist. Ivsime Ggs a, Florianus . . by cutting and 
iauncing his ownevaines. .consumed himselfe. 1621 Burton 
Afiat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/2 Let them, .consume them- 
selves with factions, superstitions, law-suits, wars and con- 
tentions. 1665 Manley Grotiud Law C. Warres 325 The 
rest were consumed either by Poverty or Diseases. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 97 Tho’ they could not entirely 
subdue those invincible Savages, they^ tir'd, harrass’d, and 
consum’d them. 1732 Berkeley Serrn. Soc. Propag. Gosp. 
Wks. 111 . 243 This slow poison, jointly operating with the 
small-pox, and their wars, .have consumed the Indians, 
t d. To decompose ^organic matter). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 330 In Church-yards, where they 
bury much., the Earth.. will consume the Corps, injfar 
shorter time than other earth will. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 204 Mixing it with weil-comsumed Horse-dung, 
e. jfig. (now chiefly figuring the action of fire.) 

a 1400-50 A lexander S94 pe lefe hen bat laide hir first 
egg, Hire bodi nowe with barante is barely consumed. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. i. xi. 36 (Harl. MS.t The felowis that 
comythe to the tauerne . . consumythe alle the vertuys that 
thei receivid in baptisme. 1576 Fleming jPazLt?^/. Epist. 92 
That sorrowe, wherewith . . you are most consumed. 1757 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 95 Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wears. 1777 Sir W. Jones La.m‘a Poems 
82 What pains consume me, and what cares infest. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's PHst. Ref. HI. 51 It almost consumes 
me . . when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), esp wastefully ; 
to waste, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 
tinguishable from 3 .) 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 200 Causes were alleggid. .that he 
had consumed the kjmgis tresoure. cx$^oPot Ret «$■ L. 
Poems{ifi66) 33 Caste her a- way & consume her goodes. 1608 
Yorksh. Trag. i. li. 198 My husband never ceases in expense 
Both to consume his credit and his house. 1611 Bible Jas. 
iv. 3 Ye aske amisse, that yee may constime it vpon your 
lusts, 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 145 Having then con- 
sumed all his estate he grew very melancholy. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1872) I. viii.106 Come, naked and breadless 
as ye are, and learn how that money is consumed. ^ 

tb. refl. To waste one’s substance, ruin one- 
self. Obs. 

1709 Strvpe Ann, Ref. 1 . xliii. 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his tormer liberality towards 
the poor English Exiles. 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually with 
the notion of destructive employment ; to use up. 

152;^ R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (15S9) 253, 360 degrees 
of latitude to be consumed in the said foure quarters of ninety 
degrees a quarter. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. n. xxx. 181 The 
Impositions . . layd upon those things which men consume. 
a 1763 Shenstone Elegies xi. 27, I trimm’d my lamp, con- 
sum’d the midnight oil. 1773 Pringle Disc, on Air 22 An 
ordinary candle consumes, as it is called, about a gallon of 
air in a minute. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing, IL 
iii. 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bodily exertion. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre Pref. 7 My 
friends have consumed the two hundred copies that were 
struck off. 

b. esp To make away with (food), devour, 
swallow, eat up, drink up. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. 7 *. (1837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie stoode. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaTs Iron Age T70 The Garrison were forced by 
famine, to conpme all their horses. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcotnes I. viii. 141 Whilst his Excellency consumed betel 
out of a silver box. 1870 E. Peacock Raif Skirt L 52 
Wine and punch had been consumed freely. 

•he. To swallow up in destruction. Obs. 

xS26Tindale I Cor. xv. 54 Decth is consumed into victory. 
x6^ UssHFJR Ann. vi. 424 The horses were partly tthe 
ships being broken) consumed in the sea. 
d. To wear out by use. 

1878 Hooker & Ball Marocco 156 The tHn slippers uni- 
versally used by the people are very soon consumed. 

4. To take up (time), occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of * spend wastefully, waste 

011533 Ld. Berners Gdd, Bk. M. Auret (1546I D, In 
what sciences I haue wasted and consumed my time. 1555 
Eden Decades 37 Owre men consumed certeyne dayes here 
very plesauntely, 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot I. in. 242 
Two years had already been consumed in fruitless neTOcia- 
tions. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iii. 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best years of her life in custody. 
1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. i8x There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 Trollore Chron. 
Barset I. xxviii, 244 She then proposed^ that he should . . 
call upon the squire, and thus consume his time. 

5. Pom. Law. consume re actionem). To ex- 

haust (a pursuer’s) right of action. 

*875 PoSTE Gains Contents 15 Non-statutory actions., 
have no power at civil law of consuming or novating a right 
©faction. Ch 1880 Muirhead x8o 

6 . inir. a. To waste away, decay, rot, perish, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1:533:) 1:75 To lye vnoccupyed 

. .and so to perysshe, consume and waste. 1611 Bible Job 
xiil 28 Hee, a.s a rotten thing consumeth, — /’r. xlix. 14 
Their beauty shall consume in the graue. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 256 An Apple . . like to the colour of gold, and 
within was rotten, and would consume to powder. 1749 
Smollett Regie, v. vii, Alas ! thou finding flower How fast 
thy sweets consume I 

fb. To waste away with disease, esp. with 
‘consumption ’ ; also, with grief, to pine. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xix. xxi (1495) 876 Those 
persones whyche done consume and waste, zs^ Coverdale 
Ps, vi. 7 For very in ward© grefe, 1 consume awaye. 1555 
Eden Decades 53 Fogeda also through the malidousnc^ of 
the veneme consumed and was dryed vp by iyttle and 


lyttle. iaz66z Fuller JVorthies (1840) HI. 400 He con- 
sumed away of a sudden, dying witiuu a month. 16% 
Contempt State Man i. iv. (1699) 39 The proud Man 
grieves and consumes for the Felicity of another. 

C. To burn away, become burned to ashes. 
Also fig. with zeal, fever, etc. 

Z591 Shaks. I Hen, VI, v. iv. 92 Breake thou in peeces, 
and consume to ashes. 1702 Pope Sapho 12 While I con- 
sume with more than Aetna’s fires 1 1794 J. Hutton 

Philos. Light, etc. 156 Were this body then to consume by 
itself, as it does when as.sociated with other burning coals. 
1823 De Quincey Wks. 1859 ^ 1 - *94 E great fire, in 
the mid.st of which was consuming the old black book. 

f 7. The subjunctive was formerly used in angry 
imprecations: oL confound you! hang you tscodi 
the like. [See Consumed 3 , Consumedly.] Obs. 

1756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans III. 187 Consume 
you, cried he; you have been mumping about . , more than 
three weeks ; go, take yourself away, 

tConsU'me, Obs. [a. F. variant 

form of consummer, consommer, ad. L. consum- 
to Consummate ; cf. Consomme. 

The proper F. repr. of L. consnmmdre h, €onso 7 mner 
(14th c. in LittrdJ, but this was often spelt after its L, 
original, consmmner, and by consonant-simplification cofu 
sumer. It was thus brought into association with L. con- 
sUmere\ the senses of the two verbs came also into contact 
in the notion * finish, constructively or destructively and 
during r5-i6th c. both were entirely merged in the forms 
consomjKer, consurmtter, consttmer. Subsequently they 
have been partly differentiated ; but consommer with it.s 
derivatives consoimnaiion, etc. still retains the sense ^ 
‘ consume victuals which belongs^ etymologically to con- 
sumer. Cf. Consumation. In English, the confu.sion, which 
we originally received from Fr., was rectified at the Revival 
of Learning in the i6th c.] 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 

Z483 Q.Kxv(m Gold. Leg. 425/2 Saynt demetryen .. con- 
sumed there his marterdom. Ibid. 431/4 God that wold 
benewiely consume his lyf. .sente to hym an axes contynuel. 
1502 Ord. Crysien Men v. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 425 The 
yeres a thousande .v. hondred. .after the Incarnacyon of our 
lorde this present buoke w'as fynst consumed. 1541 R, 
Copland Galyen's I'erap. Pref. 2 A j b, The one is holpen, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other. 

Consumed (k/nsizLmd),///. a. [f. Consume 

vL + -ED.] 

1. Used np, burnt up, wasted, spent, eaten up. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 38 Not one w’ord more of the 
consumed time. 188$ Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 Vestries 
consumed with gluttony and personal animosities. 

1 2. Wasted with disease ; suffering from con- 
sumption. Obs. 

146^70 Bk. Quintessence (1890) 17 A man l>at is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al his body, 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath iv. 27b, Yong men, leane, consumed., 
must eschue the bathes. Z65S C. Bennkt Motifel's Health's 
Improv. (1746) 259 They recover sick and consumed Persons. 

1 3. * ‘ (jonfounded ’, as an expression of execi a- 
tion or dislike, b. as adv. *= Consumedly. Obs. 

1707 Farquhar Beaujd Strat. n. ii. The Roads are con- 
sumed deep. 1736 W. Toldervy Hist Two Orphans II, 
128 Those justices are consumed arbitrary folks. 1779 
Sylph I. 19 A consumed long string of past transactions, 
that bore me to death. [I have met with expressions like 
' a consumed fool F. Hall] 

Consumedly (kpnsiz7*mMH), aiLv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ^ : cf. Consume v. 7 ; probably sometimes 
associated with consummately^ Excessively, ex- 
tremely, hugely. 

App. at first = confoundedly, as an expi*ession of execra- 
tion or dislike ; slang of c 1700, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation. 

1707 Farquhar Beaux' Sirai.w i, Sullen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 1707 Cibber Double Gallant iv. sp.xvi, That 
Woman . . is most consumedly mistaken. Z774 r. Parsons 
Newmarket IL 22 His head (like Sullen’s in the play) 
began to ake consumedly. 1826 Scott Woodst xv, The 
place smells of sulphur consumedly. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xviii. 254 A .small parlour smelling consumedly of 
gin and coarse tobacco. 1879 Mc Carthy Own TvnesW. 
313 Jokes which set the company laughing consumedly. 
Cousu^melesSj a,, poet, [see -less.]. Un- 
cousumable. 

*<535 Quarles Embt in. xiv. (1818' 190 Look, sister, .how 
the purple W'aves Scald their consumeless bodies. 

Consumer (k^.isizz-maj). [f. Consume z/.i] 

1. He who or that which consumes, wastes, 
squanders, or destroys. 

1535 Coverdale Mat iii. ii, I shal reproue the consumer 
foryoure sake.s. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 24 It is a great 
Consumer of Time. 1825 Lytton Falkland 67 Your sleep 
is not turned, .into the very consumer of life. 

2. FoL Econ. One who uses up an article pro- 
duced, thereby exhausting its exchangeable value ; 
opposed to producer. 

174s De Foe's Eng. Tradesman {xZjW' I« Introd. 2 And by 
the retailer to the last consumer. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 37 
All men are in some degree consumers of foreign commo- 
dities. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL 
343 Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer. 

Consuming’ (kpnsizz'miq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING L] The action of the vb. Consume ; burn- 
ing up, using up ; wasting, spending ; destroying. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 96 The con.sumyng of gold 
upon postys and wallys. 1544 Supplic. Hen. VIll (1871) 52 
There is noo ende of consumynge of substauuce. 1618 
Bolton Florus ii. xvi. 140 The reraayne of these con- 
summings. a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 96 A consuming 
of the enemy, not a weakening only. 1864 Swinburne 


■ cowBumm^. 

Aialauta 1951 My name tfeat was a laealing, it is clianged. ' 
My name is a consuming. 

COBSU'inillg, ///. a, £f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. Burning up, wasting, destroying, etc. 

153S C0VEEDAI.E Ps. xviitij. 8 A consuinynge fyre. 157 ® 
Lyte Dodoens i. Ivi 83 Fretting and consuming sores, 16^ 
Bryden Ann. Mirah. Bed. vGlobe) 37 A consuming pesti- 
lence, and a more consuming fire. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 378 The consuming evil of a vast standing 
army. 

2. Enduring consumption, wasting, or combustion. 

2699 Cart. Cowley P’oy. (1729) 14 A very sick ship, no 

man being free from the scurvy, and in a consuming con- 
dition. i8zi Shelley 507 Our.. path.. Was beacon’d 
..By our consuming transports. 

Hence Consu-min.gly adv., ConsTi'miagness. 
a Wyatt in Tott&ts Misc. (Arb.) 59, I dye, though 
not incontinent, By processe, yet consumingly. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Bekmen^s Rem. WJcs., Cmisid. -i^on Siiejhl 23 
The Soul .. giveth forth out of the Consumingnesse .. the 
High Light. ^ 1683 Pordage A/j'j/. i?/®. iiS This Fire- 
essence . . in its Fierceness, Consuraingness, and seif-eleva- 
tion. 1875 McCosh Scot. Philos, xvii. no He is con- 
sumingly earnest in visiting. 

m af.fR (kpas»'mt% kjp’ns27mit>, a. Also 
6-7 -at, 7 -snmate. [ad. 1.,. £onsummM-ushxo\i!^\, 
to the highest degree, perfect, complete, consum- 
mate, pa. pple. of constimmdre (.see next). As to 
pronunciation, see the vb.] 

A. pa. pple. 

fl. Completed, perfected, fully accomplished. 
Ohsolesce7i.t. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652) 133 And alsoe 
thy Bace perfytly consummate. 1530 Palsg. 495/2 This 
worke that hath ben so longe in hande is nowe at the laste 
consommate. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xin. 284 Till righteous 
fate Upon the Wooers’ wrongs were consummate, a 1626 
Bp. Andrewes Setnn. (i66i) 9 a, Consummate it shall be, 
but not yet. 1752 Young Brothers irr. i, Guilt, begun, must 
fly To guilt consummate, to be safe. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 128 The husband by the birth of the child be- 
comes tenant by the curtesy .but his estate is not 
comnmmate till the death of the wife. 1832 Austin purispr. 
(1879) 1* 330 A, fraction of a community already con- 

summate or complete. 

f2. Of marriage : = Consummated. Oh. 

C1S30 in Fiddes Wohey (1726) n. 17 1 The Matry- 
monie was consummate by that Act. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado III. iL 2, I doe but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 434 Not ratified 
onely, but consummate by carnal knowledge. _ 1765 Black- 
.stone Comm. 1 . 435 Marriages contracted . . in the face of 
the church, and consummate with bodily knowledge. 

B. adj. 

1 1. Summed up, finished ; having in it finality. 
C1430 tr. T. h Kempis 107 Holde a short and a con- 
summate worde : Leva all & kou shalt finde all ; forsake 
couetynge and j?ou shalt finde rest. 

2, Complete, perfect ; a. of things, arch. 

2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. ixs^g'i 257 There lacke 
many thinge.s that a consummate Carde { = map] should haue. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 481 Last the bright con.suramate 
floure Spirits odorous breathes. 1743 Fielding % IVildi. 
i, A perfect or consummate pattern of human excellence. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 191 In Oxford, .degrees 
in arts were not final or consummate degrees, but steps on 
the road . . to the doctor’s degree. 

b- of persons: Complete; accomplished, su- 
premely qualified. 

2643 Milton Divorce 11. Hi, (1851I 69 What a consummat 
and most adorned Pandora was bestow’d upon Adam. 2725 
Odyss. IV. 283 Form’d by the care of that consummate 
sage. 2758 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 126 The dignity and im- 
portance of a coiLsummate Minister. 2789 Belsham Ess. 
1 . xvi. 304 Those consummate generals, Conde, Turenne, 
and Luxemburg. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 The 
consummate hypocrite. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 67 
Step thou forth Second consummate songster ! 

3. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality ; 
supreme; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states, 
as consummate bliss, skill, wisdom, etc. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 231 b, To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate iustyce. 1644 Milton A reap. 
56 The most consummat act of his fidelity. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 11.(1723) 94 The most consummate and 
ab.solute Order and Beauty. 2704 Hearne Dnct. Hist. 
<1714) I. 406 A consummate skill in Arithmetic. 1723 
Watts IL v. §4 Consummate folly, 2805 Wordsw. 

Prelude iv, (1889) 259/1 That day consummate happines.s 
was mine. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 271 Conducted 
with^ consummate ability, 1880 Beaconsfield Endym. 
Ixxiii. 340 Little dinners, consummate and select. 2876 M. 
Davies (/north. Lond. -yji It was a consummate sermon. 

’"^Consumed 2 , Cons DMFT. Obs. 

2684 tr. Boneis Merc. Compit.vixi. 298 Lixivia [in dropsy! 

. . are proper . . but not . . for such as are consummate, and 
make a red deep coloured urine. 

Consummate (kf 7 *ns-ym<?-t, k^Bs»*m<f't), z^. [f. 

prec., or L. cotisunmidt-, ppl. stem ai consummdre 
to sum up, make up, complete, finish, f, coiz^ al- 
together i- wo; sum, highest, utmost, 

supreme, extreme, etc. The ppl. adj. comummate 
was in earlier use than the vb., and after the latter 
came into use, continued for some time to be used 
as its pa. pple., until succeeded in this capacity 
by consummated. The pronunciation consu'tiimate 
is given in all the dictionaries until within the last 
few years, but comsummcUe is now prevalent ; see 
Contemplate. In the adj. consirm^tiate is still 
usual, though co'nstunmate is often said.] 
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1. irans. To bring to completion or full accom- 
plisliment ; to accomplish, fulfil, complete, finish. 

2330 Palsg. 495/2, I consomn ate, I make a full ende of 
a thyng, je conswnme. 2380 Li'ly Euphues (Arb.) 450 
[Tbisl brought greater desire to them, to consumate them. 
1595 Shaks. John v. yii. 95 To consummate this businesse 
happily. 1620 Histrio~m. 1. 214 The Sunne heere riseth in 
the East with us^ . . And so hee consummates his circled 
course In. the EclipticJc line. 1632 tr. Brue/s Praxis Med. 
399 This disea.se is consummated and brought to its full 
npenes in 24 houres. 1692 Ray^ Dissol. World 25 God 
also consummated the Universe in six days. 2725 Pore 
Odyss. XX. 18 And let the Peers consummate the disgrace. 
17^ Southey Wi/e of Fergus Poems II. 108 As if I knew 
not what must consummate My glory 1 2833 Browning 
Paracelsus n. 48 This done.. to perfect and consummate 
al 1 . . I would supply al 1 chasms with music. 2837 Th i rlw all 
Greece TSf. xxx. 158 Lysander was eager to consummate 
his victory. 

t b. To make an end of, or put an end to, by 
doing away with. Obs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trazt, 135 Arbela, where he [Darius] 
consummated life and monardbie. a 1649 Chas. I Wks. 
292 What more speedy way was there to consummate tho.se 
distractions then by a personal treaty. 1649 Fuller Just 
Man's Fun. 24 _God would . . consummate this miserable 
world, put a period to the dark night. 

2. To complete juarriage by sexual intercourse. 
2340 Act 32 Hen. VHJ, c. 25 Your maieste . . maie . . con- 
tract and consummat matriraonie wyth any woman. 1709 
Steele TatlerlAa. ii P5 Prince Nassau.. consummated on 
the 26th of the last Month his Marriage with the beauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Cas.sel. 1766 Gold.sm. Vic. W. xxxi, Her 
aunt . . bad insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house. 1823 Lingard Hist. 
Eng. VI. 202 That the marriage between Arthur and Catha- 
rine had been consummated. 

b. absol. 

2748 H. Walpole Cttrr. (18371 ^28 They consummated 

at her house. 1762 Scrafton Indostan (17701 17 They are 
married in their infancy ; and consummate at fourteen on 
the male .side, and ten or eleven on the female. 2771 Con- 
templative Mcen I. 27 Her Highness was obliged to con- 
summate at a lonely. .Cottage, to avoid being discovered. 
*t3. To make perfect ; to perfect. Obs. 

[2333 Goodly Pry mer{xSs4^ 165 After they are consummate 
in kind of virtue.} 2582 N. T. ( Rhem.) Heb. v. 9 Being 
consummated, he becmne, to all that obey him, the cause of 
eternal .salvation. 1678 A. Lovell tr. La Fontaine's Mil. 
Duties Cavalry 79 Consummated in the experience of War. 

4. intTn (for refl.) To fulfil or perfect itself. 

2839 Bailey Festus (1848) p. xvi, From the first These 
things were fi.xed, and are and aye .shall be Consummating. 
2844 Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets, Room . . for new 
hearts to come Consummating while they consume. 

Consummated (k^-nst?m<?ited), ppl. a. £f. 
prec. vb. -k-ED.] 

1. Perfected ; completed ; finished. 
rf4;7 W. Browne Polex. ii, 347 In tire and consummated 
felicities. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Bergtrac's Com. Hist. 1. 175 
A true and consummated Philosopher, 1702 Eug. Theo- 
phrastus 2gt Avast ability, and a consummated experience. 
28 oi_ Southey Thalaha n. xxvi. To deluge o’er with no 
abating flood Our consummated world. 1833 1 * Taylor 
Faiiat. ii. 39 The pleasure of consummated revenge. 1866 
J. H. Newman Geroniius iv. 34 How ., the consummated 
Saints See God in heaven. 

*t 2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Consume 
I d.) Obs. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint . Compl. Card. II. 66 An equal 
quantity of Soil or small, old, consummated Dung. 

Consummately, adv. [f. Consummate a. 
+ -LT 2 .] Completely, perfectly ; in the highest 
degree. 

2613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect, a 2721 
Ken Hynms Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 65 Her Heav'nly 
Babe she held in her Embrace, Consummately to bless the 
Holy Place. 1771 Junius Lett, liv, 288 This consummately 
bad man. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. ii. § 68 Consum- 
mately impudent. 1880 Beaconsfield Endym. v. 24 
Though her mien was in general haughty, she flattered 
Zenobia and consummately. 

Consummating* (kp-nsurntfitiq), vbl. sb. [f. 
C 0 NSDM.MATB zt. + -ING 1.] The action of complet- 
ing or perfecting ; consummation. 

^SSS J- Harpesfeld in Bonner Homilies 43 To the perfyt- 
ynge, or consummating of the holy ons, a 2618 Raleigh 
Malwmet <2637) 131 The time . . for the consummating of 
the intended marriage. 2660 Trial Regie. 46 That which 
was the Consummating of all, that Bloody Warrant. 
Consummating, ///. < 2 . [f. as prec. + -ing 2 ] 
That consummates; completing, perfecting. 

2626 Chapman Musmus 395 When the consummating hours 
had crown’d The down-right nuptials. 2701 Beverley 
Apoc. ^uest. 22 The Consummating Judgments of its Utter, 
and Final Destruction. ^ 1823 Southey Hist. Penins. War 
I. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyi-ant, etc. 2876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. ii. 41 The consummating act of national apostasy. 

Consummation (kfmsmn^Fjbn). Forms : 5 
-sommacion, -snmacyon, 5-6 -su(m)macion, 6 
-acyon, 6 - consnimnatioii. [a. OF. cousomma- 
tio7t O^077iation, -’Stimation)^ ad. L. co7tsummatio7t- 
eni, n. of action f. constimmdre to com 2 :>lete, Con- 
summate. Finally conformed to the L. spelling.] 
1. The action of completing, accomplishing, ful- 
filling, finishing, or entiing. 

2398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. vii. (2495) 34 After pur- 
gacion foloweth illumynacion, perfeccion and consumma- 
cion. ^1400 Co 7 f. Myst. (Sh^s. Soc.1 198 All that hath 
herd this consummacion Of this pagent. 1490 Caxton 
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Eneydos v. (i8go) 22 For the consommacion of the said 
sacrifyee. 2346 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii 129 The 
ereccion & consumacion of the newe hospytall in Smythfeld 
for the pore, a 2663 J. Goodwin Filled w. ike Spirit (1S67) 
202 Between the beginning and consummation or finishing 
of it, 2667 Pepys Diary U879) IV. 467 He did expect to 
hear from Bredah the consummation of the peace, 2876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. xx. 298 The king .. urged the 
instant consummation of the treaty, 

b. The completion of marriage by sexual inter- 
course. 

C2530 in Fiddes Life Wolsey (1726) n. 171 Nothing was so 
muche desyred of bothe there parents, as the Consummation 
of the said act. 1348 Act 2-3 Eekv. VI, c. 23 § 2 Sentence 
for Matrimony, commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, 
Consummation and Tractation as becometh Man and Wife 
to have. 1706 Farquhar Recr. Officer 1. i, She would have 
the wedding before consummatioTi. 2879 M. Pattison 
Milton 58 The suggestion .. is that Milton’s young wife 
refused him the consummation of the marriage- 

2. Completion, conclusion, as an event or condi- 
tion; end; death. 

247s Caxton 4 They visyted temples and oracles 

unto the con.summacion of their dayes. 1483 - — Cato H vij, 
Dethe is consumacj'on and ende of al payne and laboure. 
2622 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii, 280 Quiet con.su mation haue, And 
renowned be thy graue. 1677 Hale Prini. Orig. Maft. 11. 
IX. 217 [They] held that it put a total Consummation unto 
things in this lower World. 2795 Southey Ifs. Maid Or- 
leans I. 180 This is his consummation ! 1840 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Drama 0/ Exile, Death's consummation crowns com- 
pleted life. 

c. esp. in cotistmimatioti of the world, of all 
thmgs, etc. (Sometimes with the subsidiaiy notion 
of accomplishment of a * dispensation or of de- 
struction.) 

2541 Becon News out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 55 He will 
be with you even to the very consummation and end of the 
world. 2585 Abp, Sandys Serm. (2841! 352 The time . . of 
the general consummation of all things is left uncertain. 
2629 Symmer Spir. Posie i. vi. 23 At the consummation of 
the world, when the number of the Elect shall be perfected. 
2777 Priestley Matt. ^ Spir. {1782) I. xvii 201 At the 
general consummation of all ihing.s. 2875 Lyell Prmc. 
Geol. 1 . 1. iii. 45 The decline of our System, and its future 
coiisuni mation by fire. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 262 
Anything short of the final con-summation. 

3. The action of perfecting ; the condition of full 
and perfect development, perfection, acme. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. deW’. 1531) 24 b, The con.summacyon 
& perfeccyon of holynes. 2532 Bk. Com, Prayer, Burial, 
That we . , may haue our perfect consummacion and blisse. 
1713 Englishman No. xo. 64 It is the Consummation 

of all Crimes to be impudent. 2827 Hare Guesses Sen ii. 
{1873' 548 The consummation of Heathen virtue. 1856 R. 
A. Vaughan .Mystics aS6o) X. 93 Such retuni .. is the con- 
summation of the creature. 

4. A condition in which desires, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled; crowning or fitting end; 
goal. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 63 Tis a consummation Deuoutly 
to be wish’d. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xi, The probability 
of Miss Nickleby’s arriving at this happy consummation. 
2852 Carlyle Sterling 11. ii. (1872) 91 Radicalism .. had 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from him in a 
tragic manner. 1886 Morley Pattison' s Mem. Crit. Misc, 
III. 137 Nothing .was done towards making the desired 
consummation a certainty. 

Consummative (kf ns»m<?itiv, kiThszz'mativ), 

a. [ad.L. type^cotisummdtiTt us i^prob. used in med. 
OT mod.L.), {. cotisum/ndt- ppl. stem of consum- 
more to Consummate + -tve.] Having the faculty 
of consummating, tending to consummate ; com- 
pletory, final. 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div, 71 Peace 
and Truth (a Conjunction which I wold ever call Copulativ, 
and make, if I could, perpetuously Consumraativ). 2702 
S. Parker tr. Tully’s de^ Fiuibtis 225 The Aynplitudmes 
Bonorum, or Consummatlve Goods. 2836-7 Sir W. Ham- 
ilton Metapluvi. (1859) I. 98 This mental reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
philosophy. 2852 — Discuss. {1853) 21 note, The consum- 
mative union of the two had not been attempted. 

Hence Consiimmatively ado., Cousummative- 
Mess sb. 

2624 Donne Setvn. xvii. 263 If we speak efifectually and 
consummatively. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 279 There is 
nothing usefull or commendable in any other way . . which 
Is not inclusively, eminently, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Episcopacy. 1701 Beverley Apoc. Quest. 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consummativeness of it. 

CoziSUMimator ,,k^T>S'nm,ehuj'). [u. of agent 
from L. consiinwidre to Consummate ; see -or.] 
One who consummates or brings to perfection, 

1624 Bp. Mountagu New Gaggxj!,^ C^hrist. .crowne of our 
felicitie, .and consummator of ourglorie. 2768 Life of Sap- 
skull II. 47 To be the consummator of her nuptials. 2833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVIIL 236 She is the consum- 
mator of that undefinable .species of wit which we should 
call . , the slcmg of good society. 

ConSTi mmatory, a. rare, [f, prec. : see 

-ORY.] = Consummative. 

1648 ' T. Verax ’ RelaL <5* Ohserv. 1. 147 Secret Examina- 
tions . . some preparatory only . . and some consummately, 
laying the Axe to the root at the first blow. 1827 G. S. 
Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) 1. 357 Unless we allow the pre- 
paratory and shadowy Levitical Church to be privileged 
infinitely above the consummatory and substantial Chris- 
tian Church, 

t Consil'mpt, ppl- ti. Obs. [ad. L. consumpt-m, 
pa. pple. of consumcre to Consume.] = Consum ed : 
13& pple. and culj. 


constjmpt. 
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(7 1:374 Chaucer Boeth, ii. vit. 60 It is nat ^euen to Icnowe 
liera f>at ben dede and consumpt. 238a Wyclif Joshtm x. 
20 Aduersaries . . vnto the deeth almest consumpt [1388 al- 
most wastid]. 2398 Trevisa Barik. De P, R, vr. i. (1495) 
3:87 Flesshe, fatnesse, and fayrnesse is consumpt andspended. 
2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv. Men . . longe and lene, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and citren hewed. 
Consumpt (k^nst?-mPt), sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
L, type consumptus (w-stem ; cf. smnpius cost, ex- 
pense), f. ppL stem of consumers to Consume,] 
Consumption. 

2756 Mrs. Calderwood JmL (1884V 82 This is but home 
consumpt. 1790 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 151 The con- 
sumpt of it [barley] in beer is but small. 2880 J. H. Burton 
Reign. Q, Anne I. iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
at home. 2884 Si, James's Gaz. 8 Feb. 6/2 He placed the 
London, consumpt at 86,000 bushels. 

t Consiimptibrlity. Obs. [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality of being consumable. 

166a J. Sparrow tr, Behmeris Rem, Whs.y isi AJoL B. 
Tylcken 69 The Light ^oeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the Consumptibility forth. Ibid. Sii, 

t €oiisii*mptible, Obs, ff. L. constwipf- 
ppl. stem of consum^re + -ble.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

2S79 'BvshKB Heskins* Pari. 51 Christ gaue inconsumptible 
ineate,_the sacramentaries giue consumptible meate. For 
they giue but bread. 

Consumption (kf?hs»-mPpn), [ad. L. con- 
sumption-em ., 11 . of action f. cofistimere to Consume, 
perh. immediately from F. consimiption ( 14 th c, 
Oresme), early var. of consojnption. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
comommation, owing to the confusion in that lang. 
of consumer and consomnter^ 

1. The action or fact of consuming or destroying j 
destruction. 

Foxe a. j-M. (i68a) III. 56 Christ shall sit .. at 
the right hand of God, till the consumption of the world. 
1582 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 109 In the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. 1609 Bible iDouay) Nzim. x vit. 13 Are we al to 
be destroyed unto utter consumption ? 2633 PAGiTT^C/im- 
tianogr. i. ii. fi636t 85 The consumption of 12 millions of 
men. 26S7 Waterhouse Fire Land. 6 No culinary fire 
being .so speedy in its consumptions. 1723 J. M acky j'ourn. 
thro' Eng, led. 4) I. 182 The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumption by Fire. 

f 2. The dis.sipation of moisture by evaporation. 
c 2400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 165 Boile hem to he consunip- 
cioun of he .iij. part, c 2530 in Vicary's Anat. (18S8) App. 
ix. 224 Boyle all thiese to-guether . . to the consumption of 
the waters, 1616 Surfl. & Markh Country Farme 331 
Boile them to the consumption of the one halie, 2738 J. S. 
Le Drmt's Observ. Surg, (1771) Aaiij, Boil them in two 
Quarts of Water, to the Consumption of the Half. 

3. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out ; waste. 

2523 Bradshaw .S'/. IVerburge i. 3509 In her body resolued 

to naturall conijumption. 1388 Fraunce Laiviers Log. 
Ded., The perpetuall vexation of Spirite, and continuall 
consumption of body, incident to every scholler. 2626 
Surfl. « Markh, Cozmtry Farme Sometimes the Oliue- 
tree becorameth all withered, and falling into a cunsump- 
tion. 2677 Horneck Gt, Latv Consid. iv. (1704^ 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune. 2708 
OzELL Rabelms (1737) V. 94 A Consumption in the Pocket, 
or want of Money, a 2711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 195 Sleep is an Anodyn by God design’d, To cure each 
Day’s Consumption of the Mind. 

4. Wasting of the body by disease; a wasting 
disease; now applied to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vii. xxxv, (1495] 249 Whan 
blode is made thynne . . soo folowyth coasumpcyon and 
wastyng. 1343 Boorde Dyeiary xxxiv, li87o> 296 Swete 
wy-nes "be good for them the w'hiche be in consumpcion. 
2630 Venner Via Recta vii. 129 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consumption of the lungs. 1632 
WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. ii. 88 They doe not distin- 
guish the true consumption from other diseases, but call 
eve-y wasting of the body, a consumption, a 1806 K. W kite 
*Oht thou most fatal' ^ Consumption! .silent cheater of the 
eye. 2862 Flo. Nightingale 26 That consump- 

tion is induced by the foul air of houses, .is now certain, 
lb. Formerly with a and pi. (Now only when 
a rapid constimpHonl) 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 437 Wliich languysshid longe in 
a consumpcion or he dyed. 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xUx. 71 
Lynseede mengled with hony. .is good for such as are fallen 
into consumtions. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Paint. (1786' III. 239 He died of a consumption March 
nth, 1702. 1798 M ALTHUS Popnl. ( 1878) 226 The consump- 

tions which are frequent among the common people. 2883 
G. Lloyd Ebb Flow II. 257 Cure everything, from a tooth- 
ache to a galloping consumption. 

O-fg. 

a 2369 Kingesmyll Man’s Esf. xui. (1580) 105 Christ was 
sicke of that consumption, even of zeale, to make us an 
holy house to his father, 2376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 337 
Freendly services, .ceasing, freendshjppe must needes be in 
daunger of a consumption. 2743 Young Nt. Th, viii. 30 
Discontent. .Incurable consumption of our peace I 

5. Wasteful expenditure, waste. 

2691 Hartcliffe Virtues xix, How oft they are allayed 
with the Consumption of a Man's Estate. 2733 Law Serious 
C. ii. ^d. 2) 21 The carele.ss consumption of our time, 

6 . The using up of material, the use of anything 
as food, or for the support of any process. 

a 2333 More De guat. Nmdss. Wks. 80/2 That we daily 
lese by our i nwarde consumpcion. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Nori, 
{1729) 22S The consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 
Nouriture. 1736 Chetwood AfrtftA Capt, R. Boyle 64 The 
Liquor is not mine, but l U stand by you in the Consump- 


tion of it. 2794 SuLUVAN Vie%o Nat. I. 163 The constant 
and immense consumption of the solar light. 1828 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. y. iv. 439 There was not rice in the 
camp for the consumption of a single day. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat i. § 25 (2870) 14, I wish, now to , , show you the con- 
sumption of heat m mechanical work. 

7 . Pol. Peon. The destructive employment or 
utilization of the products of industiy. 

1663 Petty Taxes 21 Good accompts of our. .manufacture, 
consumption, and importation. 2719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 
306 The Expence of Consumption of our whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions per Annum. 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N. I. Introd. 3 Those funds which . . have supplied their 
annual consumption. 283a Babbage Econ. Mmtuf xv. 
(ed. 3) 143 Increased price will cause a diminished con- 
sumption. 2873 Morlf.y Rousseau II. 44 Those middle 
exchanges between production and consumption. 

b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 

275a Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (1777) I. 365 The best taxe.s are 
such a.s are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury. 2846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 622 
Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 24,000,000 bushels. 

f c. Short for consumption duty : excise. Ohs. 

2694 Molesworth Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 93 Fir.st, The 
Customs. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption; which is upon Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc, 
and all Eatables and Drinkables brought into any Town. 

8 . Ro7n. Law. (= consmnptio actionis). Ex- 
haustion of a right of action. 

1873 PosTE Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 575 The novation or 
consumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. Ibid. 579 Extinctive (ipso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Ibid. A plaintiff who lost his cause . . by consumption of 
process (duration of suit for eighteen months, or termina- 
tion of praetorship). Cf, 1880 Muirhead Gains 480. 

9 . aitrib. 

27. . Lady M. W. Montague Lett II. xliv. 16 The con- 
sumption cough, so common in London. 

tConsu'mptiOJial, Obs. [f. prec. 4--AL.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

166a J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 222 Ptysical or 
consumptional persons. 

tCo3isu*mptio3iary, Obs, [-ary.] ==prec, 

2653 Gaoden Hierasp. To Rdr. 18 Poore mortals and 
consumptionaiy Christians tear others, and tire out them- 
selves. x66o — B ?v unrig Z06 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child. 

t Consifmptioner. Obs. [f. as prec. + -er.] 
« Consumer (of commodities^ 

2663 Petty Taxes 26 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumptioners. 2682 J. Collins 
Salt 74 They become Consumptioners of our Native Com- 
modities. ^2734 North III. 162 Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

t Consu'mptionisli, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
sumption sb. +• -ISH.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption ; consumptive ; phthisical. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. iii. § 23 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying: Kin.^.^ ^2662 — Worthies 11. 66 A 
whyning voice, pulling spirit, consumptionish body. 

t Consu'inptionotis, a, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

-h-ous.] -Consumptive, 

265s Fuller Ch, Hist. viii. ii. § 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. 

Consumptive (k^nsz^-mPtiv), a. and sh. [f L. 
consumpt- ppl. stem of consum^re + -IVE. Cf. mod. 
F. consompiif.] A, adj. 

1 . Having a tendency to consume ; wasteful, de- 
structive, 

2664 Evelyn Sylua (1679’' 20 If . . he shall esteem it too 
consumptive of time. 2670 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
IL 330 To manage such a thing as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants. 

b. Wasteful of money, expensive, costly. 

1748 Walpole Lett, H. Mann (1834) II. clxxxvii, 225 
Operas are the only consumptive entertainment. 

t 2 . Consisting in, or characterized by, being 
consumed. Ohs. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery it. 1. § 8 Consumptive 
Offerings to Saints. 1651 — Holy Dying iv. § 8 They that 
make consumptive oblations, 1664 H, More Myst. Iniq. 
327 The ancient Heathen burnt incense to their Gods, which 
is a consumptive Sacrifice. 

t8. Liable to be consumed or to decay ; perish- 
able. Ohs. 

2734 Swift Drapier’s Lett. Wks. X755 V. ii. 74 According 
to the nature of all consumptive bodies like ours. 

4 :. Affected by wasting disease ; wasted, sickly, 
reduced. 

263^ Gurnall in Arm. Ded , The consumptive body 
of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best blood and 
s^irit.5. <22712 Ken Anodynes Boet. Wks. 2721 III. 437 
The Sun, which . . Faint and consumptive Ardours ca.st. 
1760 Beattie Poems (2831) 193 Love has not injur’d my 
consumptive flocks, 

5 . spec. Relating or belonging to pulmonary 
consumption. 

1670 Clarendon Contempt, on Ps. Tracts (1727) 373 A deep 
consumptive sickness. 2747 Wesley Prim. Physic 11762 51 
A consumptive Cough. 1837 Pollok Course T. in. 107 Sin, 
with cold, consumptive breath. 

b. Of persons : Having a tendency to, or affected 
with, consumption. 

1660 Pepys Diary 27 July, An old consumptive man. 
2736-7 tr. KeysleVs Trm. (1760) I. 418 The consumptive 
patients have their particular ward. 1883 Miss Braddon 
Mi. Royal 111 . L 3 He is consumptive and has not mauv 
years to live. 


f 6. Pecuniarily reduced, spent. Ohs. 

2733 Smollett Ct Fathom xiii, Her finances, which he 
knew to be in a most consumptive condition. 2758 — Hist. 
Eng. (1800) IX. 139 Considering the consumptive state of 
his finances. 

7 . Comm. Of or for consumption of produce. 
Consumptive demmui'. a demand for purposes of con- 
sumption, as opposed to a speculative demand. 

1864 Daily Tel. 5 Nov., A fair consumptive demand for 
wheat. 2887 Pall Mall G. 28 Feb. 2/2 Indications that the 
world has overtaken in consumptive power the output of 
our machinery. 2888 Glasgow Herald 29 Aug., Indian 
corn met a fair consumptive sale at late rates. 

8 . Comb., as consumptive-looking. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. III. xxxviii. 13a The con- 
sumptive-looking Jew. 

B. sb. [elliptical use of the adj.] 
ti. A consumptive or corrosive agent. Ohs. 

2676 Hale Contempl. i. 8 The great consumptives that do 
..exhaust that time. ^ 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg. 
(1771) 323, 1. .dressed It. .with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh, 

2 . A consumptive patient or person. 

1666 G. Harvey Moz'b, Angl. (1672) a The Spring is bad 
for Consumptives. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy m. Hi. 226 
Where consumptives are sent to revive or to die. 

Hence Coaisn-mptively adv.^ Clonstfmptlve- 
ness. 

1697 T. Nevett Consumptions 6t My advice to the con- 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730-6 Bailey (foIio', 
Consmnpiiveness, wasting condition or quality. 1733 John- 
son, Consumptiveness, a tendency to consumption. 

Consumpti'yity (kpnst?mPti viti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] Consumptive tendency ; consumptiveness. 

2889 Galton Naiu7‘ai Piheritance 181 A condition which 
we may call ‘ consumptivky for want of a better word, 
may exist without shewing any outward sign. 1889 Nature 
25 Apr. 604 To arrange parents and children in a graduated 
scale of ‘ consumptivity '. 

t Consu'mptuous, a. Obs. [f. L. type con- 
sumptu-s (see Consumpt) + -ous.j Consumptive. 

1601 Chester Love’s Mari. Iv. (1878) 94 The weakned 
body that, .fals away in consumptuous sort. 1659 Gauden 
Tears o/Ck. 262 No wonder if the whole constitution of 
Religion grow weak, ricketly and consumptuous. 

_ t COB-STipre*me, [see Con-.] Con- 

jointly supreme. 

1726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. in. Crit. Hist. 53 They did 
not believe Christ's con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 
Socinians. 

t Consurre’ction. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
surrectidn-em, n. of action f. I., consurgh^e to 
arise together.] Rising together or along with 
(others). 

cMdao Epitaph in Beckley Church, Oxfordshire, [Anne 
(^roke] . . expecting consurrection with the just. 2730-6 
Bailey (folio , Consurrection, a rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. 

t Consa'tile, Ohs.-^ [ad. L. consuHlds 
sewed together, f. consume, consul- to sew together.] 

‘ That is sewed together ' (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Johnson, and later Diets, 
t ConsTl'tiire. Ohs.~'^ [ad. L. type *consutt7ra, 
f. consut- : see prec.] ‘ A sewing together ’ (Bailey 
1730-6). 

t Conswade, humorous (diaP) for Pebsuadb. 
[But cf. L. constidderel\ 

1399 Peele Sir Clyom. (Rtldg.) 515/2 Chave a cur here, 
an a were my vellow, cha must liim conswade. 

t Conswa'p, v. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion + Swap to strike.] trans. ? To 
knock on the head. 

2396 Nashe Saffron Walden 36 Till this Donriine Dewse- 
ace be conswapped, and sent with . . a scrowle in his hand 
to saint Peter. 

Conswetude, obs. f. Consuetube. 
i'Co'USy. Obs. Cookery. Alsoconisye,councye, 
couns. [Of uncertain form and origin : F. concis, 
L. concisus cut up, has been suggested.] An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
pieces, stewed, seasoned, and coloured with saffron. 

? <3 1400 Forme of Cury xxii. (Pegge, 1780' 20 Capons in 
Coney [Ed. says ‘ Coneys 22 seems_ to be a kind of sauce 
MS. Ed 6, but the recipe there is different etz^o Liber 
Cure Coc, (i862> 24 Capons in Conisye { pjdnted covisyt], 
Take Capons and sethe bom wele, And hew horn smalie 
ilkadele, etc. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
431 Capons in Consy {printed Qoedfi. Take capons and 
roste horn, .and cheppe horn on gobettes, .colour hit wythe 
saffron. 24. , Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier, 1882) 116 To mak 
capon.s in couns tak a capon, etc. ..colour it with saffron. 

Cotisymee, -ens, obs. ff. Conscience. 
t Go^isympathite, Ohs. [Con- + Sympathy 
- h -lTE.] One that has fellow sympathies. 

1626 Lane Sorts Tale x. 292 And thinges of sympathle 
binn quicklie known, thoughe fatx off, to consympathites 
ythrowne. _ 

tCont, z'. Ohs. rare, [App. i Gr. atovtiJs, L. 
contuSy a barge-pole, puntiug-pole.] To punt (a 
boat, or barge) : see Quant, Kent. 

2685 Petty in Phil. Trans. XVII. No. 198. 658 The Art 
of Conting, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 
Vessels. 

Cont, obs. f. Count v . 

Contabescence (kpntabe*sens). [ad. L. type 
*contdhescentia, n. of state f. contdbescent- : see next 
and -ENCE. So. F. contahescence (in Littre),] 
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'fl. A general wasting away, decay, atrophy. 
O^s. in general sense. 

1650 tr. Caussiu‘s An£’. Peace 4^ Such a cruel Warre .. 
creeping as it were with a slow contabescence . . eats up all 
things. x6s4 Charleton Physiol. 235 All . .odorous bodies, 
in the tract of a few years, confess a substantial! Conta- 
Ibescence, or decay of Quantity. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.., Con- 
iabescettce, same as Coniabesceniia . . an old term for atrophy, 
consumption, marasmus, or any wasting of the body. 

2 . Bot. Partial or total suppression of pollen 
formation in the anthers of flowers. See next. 

1869 Masters Veget. Teratology 18S8 Hen- 

slow Orig. Flor, Struct. 275 The phenomenon called con- 
tabescence by Gartner. 

Coatabescesit (hfmtabe-sent),^. [mod.ad. L. 
cmtdbescent-emy pr. pple. of contdbesch'e to waste 
away, be consumed. Introduced as a botanical 
term by Gartner, Beitrdge zur Ketintniss der Be- 
fruchiung ( 1 844) 116.] W asting away, atrophied ; 
in Bot. characterized by contabescence. 

1868 Darwin Anim. 4* Pl> under Domest, II. 349 
In contabescent plants the female organs are seldom af- 
fected. ^ 1877 — - Fomts of Fl. 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shrivelled or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents ; they were in the state designated 
by Gartner as contabescent. 

Conta*blature, rare. [f. L. contahulat- (see 
next) after iablature.’] ^ Contabulation. 

X827 Airman tr. Buchanan's Hist. Scot. I. il 128 By a 
contablature of lies a bridge will be erected for bringing 
back those fugitive Brenni. 

t Coilta*‘blllate, V. Ohs. rare. Also 7 co- 
tabulate. [ad. L. contabuldi- ppl. stem of con- 
tabuldre to cover with boards, to floor, f. con- + 
tahiila board, plank.] irans. To floor with boards. 
In quot. 1654}?^. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cotahnlaie, to planch. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes in, ii. 71 Bedcoards and boards are the best 
flesh-firmers, consolidating and contabulating his Body. 
*636 Blount Glossogr.f Conialmlate, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson. 

t Contabula'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
iahulation em a joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. contabuldt- 1 see prec.] * A 
joining of boards together ; a boarding, a floor * 
(Johnson). In quot. 1615 Jig. 

161S Crooke Bodjf of Man 15 In the admirable contabu- 
lation or comjfosition of the whole. 1706 Phillips, Con- 
tahulation^ a joyning of Boards together, a boarding or 
planking ; a Floor, a Timber-Frame. 1721 in Bailey. 

Contaci'k, -tak(e, var. of Conteck, Obs..^ strife. 
Contaeowre, var, of Contbcker, Ohs. 
Contact (k^7’nt^kt). [ad. L. contact-us (7^-stem) 
touching, contact, f. contact- ppl. stem of conting- 
to touch (each other) ; cf. F. contact (in Cotgr.).] 

1 . The state or condition of touching ; the mutual 
relation of two bodies whose external surfaces touch 
each other. Hence to be or come in {into) contact. 

1626 Bacon The desire of return into the body; 

whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and conjunc- 
tion. ^ X766 Pennant Basking Shark (R.\ They will 
permit a boat to follow them.. till it comes almost within 
contact. 1799 Med. frnl. IL 28 It has been asserted, that 
the cow-pox cannot be communicated but by contact. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s') 399 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 10. 145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilasters. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 75 So as to avoid contact with air. 1885 Whit- 
aker's A Im.f Eclipses. First contact with the Penumbra, 
s h. 50 m. aft. First contact with the shadow, 2 A sgm. aft. 
b, with//. 

1718 Quincey Compl. Disp. 6 The Cohesion in all Bodies 
must he as the Surfaces and Contacts of their component 
Parts. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. iii. (1865) 260 How he sidled 
along, keeping clear of all secular contacts, 

C. To make or break contact', to complete or 
interrupt an electric circuit. Cf. contact-breaker, 
-maker in 6. 

<ri86o Faraday Forces Nat. vi. 168 If I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. i88i Max- 
well Electr. iff Magn. IL 172 If we make contact only for 
an instant, and then break contact, the two induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in. .rapid succession, 

2. transf. fig. 

To come in contact with *, to meet, come across, 
be brought into practical connexion with. 

181S Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxv, Though accident, blind 
contact, and the strong Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies, 186a Trollope Orley F. xih. 103 Never till 
now had he come into close contact with crime. *874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 127 A new fervour of study 
sprang up in the West from its contact with the more civil- 
ized East, x88p Jllustr. Lend. News 21 Dec. 782/1 A large 
baboon, .snapping at all it came in contact with, 
b. point of contact. 

*862 Lewis Astroii. Ancients i. § 1. a The history of 
astronomy has numerous points of contact with the general 
histoiy of mankind. 1883 G. Lloyd Ehb Sf Flow IL 192 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it. 

3 . Math. The touching of a straight line and a 
curve, of two curves, or of two surfaces ; the meet- 
ing of two curves (or surfaces) at a point so as to 
have a common tangent (or tangent plane) at that 
point ; the coincidence of two or more consecutive 
points on each of two curves. 


If i7oo consecutive points on each curve coincide, the 
curves are said, to have contact of the first order', three, 
c. of the secmid order', and so on. Angle, of contact', the 
angle between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(infinitesimal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point ; also called attgle of contingence or of curvature. 

1660 Barrow Euclid m. xii, If two circles, .touch one the 
other outwardly, the right line AB which joins their centers 
A, B, shall pass thro’ the point of contact C. Jbid. in. xvi, 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAE, is greater than the angle of 
contact DAI. 1840 Lardner Geom. 187 If one of the cy- 
linders . . be rolled upon the other, their line of contact will 
move parallel to itself, 1884 Williamson Dijf. Calculus 
(ed. 5) 290-1 The circle which passes through three infinitely 
near points on a curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. Ibid. 304 The tangent to a curve has a con- 
tact of the first order with the curve at its point of contact, 
and the osculating, circle a contact of the second order. 
Jbid. 306 If the contact be of an even order, .the curves cut 
each other at their point of contact. 

4 . GeoL Hence contact-bed, -deposit, vein. 

1881 Raymond Gloss. Mining Terfns, Contact, the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A con- 
tact-vein is a vein, and a contact-bed is a bed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact. 

b.attrib. a. Chem. Contact actio 7 t~QKTkiJi^^&. 
b. Electr, Contact electricity, force, potential', see 
quot. 1S81, 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 138/1 To be referred to the class 
of ‘contact actions’. 1881 Maxwell Electr. if Magn. I. 
337 It appears that when two different metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so as to make the potential of the one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a certain quantity. Jbid. L 339 
This is Volta’s theory of Contact Electricity. 1882 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 12 Examples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and in organic chemistry. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. if Magn. 225 This 
difference of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two metals . , The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. 

6. Comb., as contact-breaker, a contrivance for 
breaking an electric circuit automatically; con- 
tact-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differences of length; contact-lever, the lever 
which moves a contact-level ; contact-maker, a 
contrivance for completing an electric circuit auto- 
matically ; contact-mine, a mine which explodes 
by contact ; contact-point, the metal point which 
makes contact in a telegraphic-apparatus. 

1838 G. Bird in Phil. Mag. XII. 18 Description of a mag- 
netic *contact-breaker. ^1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1. 
252/2 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker- 
i8J^ Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 14/1 There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent i6-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a ^contact maker, only one is lit at a time. 
1883 Ibid. 21 Mar. 5/1 A ^contact mine explodes when 
struck by a v&sseL 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone ii The 
position of this *contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. 25 Oct. 686/1 Iridium has 
been used. .for. .contact points for telegraphic apparatus. 

Contact, rare,techn. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To bring into or place in contact. 

1834 Eden in Fraser's Mag. XI. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 
explosion. 

2 . intr. To come into, or be in, contact. 

1876 J. 'R.ozk Pract. Machinist izgj So that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
1883 H. Greer Diet. Electr. 21 To prevent contact with 
two or more plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions are so arranged that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same vertical line. 

Contaet(e, var. Conteck, Ohs., strife, contention. 
Contactile (k^ntse-ktil), a. rare. fad. L. type 
contactil-zs, f. contact- ppl. stem of conting^re (see 
above). Cf. L. tactilis Tactile.] Relating to 
contact and the sensation of contact. 

‘ Contactile discrimination, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the surface of the skin * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

t Conta’ction, Obs. [as if ad, L. ^contactidn- 
em, f. contact- : see Contact sb. (Very frequent in 
17th c.)] The action of touching, contact. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xxiv, Is his hand 
so short that he can do nothing but by contaction ? 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. Ixix. 105 We see infection sooner taken 
by breath than contaction, axBpz Sir T. Browne C^r. 
Mor. 66 Since, .we cannot be punish’d unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 

Conta’Ctiveness. rare. [f. *contactive (f. 
Contact - 1 - -IVE) - 1 - -NESS.] Capacity of being in 
contact. 

1889 F. De Winton in Nature 19 Sept 406 The discovery 
of steam as a motive power has brought the world into an 
extraordinary condition of contactiveness. 

Contactxial ik^ntse-ktiwal), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *contactudl-is, f. contaciu-s Contact.] Of or 
relating to contact. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 483/1 Contagion may therefore be 
said to be immediate or mediate, contactual or remote. 
Hence Conta ctuaUy adv. 

1837 W. Boyd Island of Montreal, Is it not deeply, 
broadly, and contactually embraced on all sides by the 
waters of the Ottawa? 

11 Contadixxa ^k<7ntadfna^. It. pi. -ine. [It. ; 

fern, of next] An Italian peasant-woman. 


183s Willis PenciUmgs II. Ivii. 53 A pretty contadina, 
who announced herself as the gardener’s daughter, 1866 
Howells P’enet. Life xix. 303 Pretty seamstresses and con- 
tadinas. 

11 Contadino (ki?ntadrn<7\ It. pL -ini. [It. ; 
f. coniado a county, the country L. comifditis : 
see County.] An Italian peusaut or countryman. 

1630 R. JoliHScm's Kingd. Commw. 93 In Spalne it is 
farre worse [than in Italy] ; the Contadini are . . esteemed 
almost as the Asses, that bring their Cabbages .. to the 
Markets. 1656 J. Harrington no (Jod.) For put 

the ca.se you be travelling in Italy, ask your contadino, that 
is, the next country fellow you meet, some question. 1820 
Shelley To Maria Gisborne 286 Afar the Contadino’s 
song is heard, 

Cositagio- (kpnt/^'d^ijtj), combining form of L. 
contagiunC CQv.tz^\C)id , asin contagio-miasmatica, 
pro[;agated both, by contagion and by miasma 
{Syd. Soc. Z<?x. 18S2). 

Contagion (k^nt^-d^on). [ME. a. F. contagion, 
or ad. L. contdgidn-em a touching, contact, con- 
tagion, f. con- together -i- to touch. So It. 
contagione.'] 

1 . The communication of disease from body to 
body by contact direct or mediate. 

(The two earliest quots. perhaps belong to b or to 2.) 
a 1333 More De Qnat. Notuss. Wks. 73, i Yf a manne bee 
so dayntye stomaked, that goyng where contagion is, he 
woulde grudge to take a lyttle tryacle. 1394 Lady Russell 
in Ellis Orig. I^eit. 1. 233 III. 40 A comfortable litle breck- 
fiist agaynst the contagion of tnis tyme, a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive ; but yet is . . repulsed. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, i. 4 The Jewish Nation .. to avoid contagion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends. 1801 Med. Ornl. V. 146 Dr. Tissott. . observes, that 
the Small-pox . . does not propagate itself .so much by con- 
tagion as by an infection of the air. 1860-1 Flo. N ight- 
iNGALE Nuf'sing ii. 13 Scarlet fever would be no more as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause. 

b. Contagious quality or influence. 

1396 Spenser E. Q. v. vii. ii Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thereof re- 
straine, 1601 Shaks. ful. C. 11. i. 263 What, is Brutus 
sicke? And will he steale out of his wholsome bed To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night? 1805 Med. frfd. 
XIV. 561 The most striking contradictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2 . A contagious disease or sickness ; a plague or 
pestilence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixxv. (1405) 281 Lepra 
also comith of fader and moder, and so this contagyon 
pass3'th in to the chylde as it were by lawe of heryiage. 
1335 Eden Decades 142 They [the Cannibals] haue spredde 
their generation, .lyke a pestiferous contagion. 1630 Wel- 
don Crt. yas. /, 28 He was forced by that contagion [a 
plague] to leave the Metropolis. 1654 H. L’Esi range 
Chas. / (i655f 7 Eulloign, where .she was to imbarque for 
England, ithe contagion being then much at Calais . 172a 
De’Foe Plague 202 The contagion despised all medi- 
cine, death raged in every corner, 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics i860) I. 243 In the year 1348 that terrible conta- 
gion known as the Black Death, .appeared at Strasburg, 

3 . The substance or principle by which a con- 
tagious disease is transmitted ; wsCONTAGIUM. 

^ 1603 Lodge B ij b. Contagion, is an euil qualitie 

in a bodie, communicated ynto an other by touch, _en« 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
communicated, lysi Chambers Cycl. s.v., In others [dis- 
eases] the contagion is transmitted through the air to a 
great distance, by means of .steams, or effluvia, expiring 
from the sick. x8oo Med, yrnl. Ill, 322 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came ; or how 
it was generated in the prison. 1801 Ibid.Sf.^f It may 
possibly be observed, that the Variolous Contagion, from 
having extended its influence over the earth’s whole sur- 
face . . cannot be destroyed either by accident or design, 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xviii. 1 1876) 194 The food of 
man seems poisonous, the air is charged with contagion, 
b. concr. A poison that infects the blood, poet. 
1602 Shaks. iv. vii. 148 He touch my point With 

this contagion [a poisonous ointment], that if 1 gall him 
slightly It may be death, 
e. transf. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. m. ii, 408 The verie witching time of 
night, When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breatlis 
out Contagion to this world. 

4 . fg. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 
infecting influence. 

^ C1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 72 My soule. .That troubled 
is by the contagioun Of my body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
196/3 Thus Saynt geneuefe delyuerd Saynt celyne fro 
peryl and fro the contagyon of t’ne world. 1392 tr. ftmius 
on Rev. xviii, 4 The contagion of sin. 1643 SiR T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 11. § 10 It is the corruption that I feare within 
me, not the contagion of commerce without me. 1776 
Gibbon DecL ^ F. L xxi. 591 His mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism. 1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xiii. 190 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. v. 282 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign influence. 

b. Contagious or spreading moral disease; 
moral corruption. 

n 1333 Frith Wks. 115 (R.) This contagion began to spring 
euen in St. Paules tyme. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles r. iii. v. 
63 An universal Contagion, or Corruption diffused through- 
out the whole of human Nature. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. 
II. 587 All forsook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 
hometans, .the contagion spread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt 
and Persia. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 401 A few 
eminent men. .were exempt from the geneial contagion. 
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5 . fig. The contagious or 'catching* influence or 
operation of example, sympathy, and the like. 

163a J. Haywahd tr. Bmtdfs Eromena. 186 Her griefe 
alone was an universall contagion to the Universe. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomiot <zoZ Our opinions comraing more by 
Contagion, than on Deliberation. 1781 Gibbon DecL ^ F. 
11 . 117 The contagion of loyalty and repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank. 1856 Froude Hi&t, Eng. 
(1858) n, vi. 14 By the contagion of example he gathered 
about him other men who thought as he did. 1863 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 343 A contagion of goodnes.s, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy . . almost impossible to resist. 1873 
Yeats Growth Comm. 259 The contagion of adventure 
which was spread abroad by the Spanish discoveries, 

1 6 . iransf Taint ; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact I impure admixture. Ods. 

1695 Woodward Fat. If tst. Earth i. (7723) 23 Multitudes 
of Shells . . absolutely free from any such Mineral Con- 
tagion. Ih'd, IV. (1723) 246 Even the most obvious and 
ordinary Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad- 
ventitious Matter. 

f 7 . Foulness, noisomeness, stench. O^s. 
x66z J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 102 The water 
of the same Well, three dayes before, sent forth the stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and. .its contagion, yellowness, to- 
gether with the turbiilency of the water, did bewray it, 

Contagioned (k^it^ixl^ond),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Affected by, or tainted with, contagion. 
1835 Westm. Eai. Apr. 529 In this case, also, a con- 
tagioned cargo is covered with a clean bill. 

Cositagionist ikf?nt^‘d,^3nist). [f. as prec. -h 
-IST. Ct. F. contagio 7 iniste^ One who maintains 
or believes that certain diseases, such as the plaguy 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagious. 

(1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 131 Who . . would not believe 
that he was an anti-con tagionist?] 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 
617 To alter their opinion [about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the confeagionists. 

attrib. & adj. 3:831 in Greville Mem, Geo. IV (18751 II. 
xiv. 157 We have appointed a Board of Health, which is 
contagionlst. 1865 Reader xt Nov. 545/3 The ultra-con- 
tagionist school. 

Contagiosity (k^nt^hdi^i,^*siii). rare. [prob. 
ad. F. contagiosite or mecl.L, *contaglasitaSy f. L. 
contdgm-us Contagious : see -ity. Littre has the 
F. only as a neologism, but it may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, By the enuyous false 
contagyosytie, Of the serpent pompouse and ellate. i88a 
Syd. Soe. Ee,z.^ Contagiosity, the quality or amount of con- 
tagion in different disease.s. 

Contagions (k^nttfi-dgss), [ME. a. OF. 
contagims (14th c.), ad. (late) L. contdgidsusy f. 
contagion - : see Contagion and -oua.] 

I. Where the notion of mutual contact is present. 

1 . Of the nature of or characterized by contagion ; 
communicating disease or corruption by contact ; 
infectious. Also fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. xii. loi Whan I lost ray me- 
morie hy }>e contagious coniunccioun of \>et body wib be 
soule. 1607 Walkington Oj^t. Glass ii. (1664) 23 His Soul 
mu.st needs be affected with the Cont^ious Qualitie! inci- 
dent unto his Body. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vn. 451 
Ere the contagious vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 413 Amid the contagious 
habits of great cities. 

2 . Of diseases : Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See Contagion I. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cintrg. 196 pis [leprosy] is oon of the 
syknessis bat ben contagious. 1^7 R, Thorne in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 252 Of some contagious sickenesse he died. 
1540 Act 32 Hen, VHI, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, great 
pockes, and such other contagious infirmityes. a 1626 Bacon 
m Resuscitatio (ed. Rawley) iii Pestilences, Sweats, and 
other Contagious Diseases.^ X710 Steele Tatler No. 10 
1* II There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 108, I do not 
think influenza to be contagious. 1879 Maclagan in 19//1 
Cent. 810 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 
by personal contact with a person suffering from it., we 
call it contagious. 

Contagions Diseases Ads, the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1866 and following years, to check 
the propagation of venereal diseases in certain military and 
naval stations {‘C.D. Acts'), and to check the spre^ of 
rinderpest and other diseases among cattle {Contagious 
Diseases (A nimalsy Acts), 

x866 Resolution Ho. Commons 24 Apr., That it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expen.ses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
for the better prevention of Contagious Disea.ses at certain 
Naval and Military Stations. 1^3 Times 21 Apr. 8/4. 
1887 Ho. Commons 14 June, The Regulations., in force 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. 

3 . Tainted with and communicating contagion : 
charged with the germs of an infectious disease, 

1386 CoGAN Havett Health ccxliii. (1636) 301 The clothes 
especially of woollen,, continue contagious by the space of 
three yeares, and more. 172a De Foe Plag^ie (18401 179 
Their breath, their sweat, their very clothes, were contagious 
for many days before. Ibid. (Rtldg.) 251^ They might go 
about seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came near them. 1813 J, Thomson Leci* Inflam. 350 
The absorption of.. bile, milk, contagious matters, 

4 . fg. Apt to be communicated from one to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching, infectious^) 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Zor/e 144 If our Friends do not allay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, or their con- 
tagious Sufferings. 1667 Milton F* L. ix. 1036 Well under- 
stood Of Eve, whose Eye darted contagious Fire. 1689 
Shadwell Bury F. 11. i, I see this Folly is contagious. *7310 


Thomson A^itumn 1113 From Look to Look contagious 
thro’ the Croud The Pannic runs. ^ 1769 Junius Lett. xv. 
68 Ripened to. .maturity of corruption, the worst examples 
cease to be contagious. 1867 Emerson Lett, jr Sac. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) HI. 235 All vigour is con- 
tagious, and when we see creation we ako begin to create. 

II. In more general sense: Breeding disease, 
injurious, noxious, 

t 5 , Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 
breeding, pestilential; ‘that cormpteth or in- 
fecteth * 1615). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xvii. xxiv. (1495) 61 8 The 
stenche and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and other 
daungerous and contagyous ayres. 1312 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
c. 8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detestablest places withyn this realme. 1333 Eden Decades 
122 The place is also contagious, .by reason it is coompased 
aboute with muddy and stynkynge marysshes. 1587 R. 
Scot in H olinsJied\\l. 1546/1 This summer. .was verie hot 
and contagious. r633 J. Russell Lutzen in Harl. 

Misc. (Malh.) IV. 184 Contagious and poisonous desarts. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 103 Noisom and contagious 
Vapours. 1792 S, ^ Rogers Pleas, Mem. 11. 271 Those 
tend'rer tints that, .in the world’s contagious climate die. 
fb. Hurtful or injurious as food. Obs. 

c 1430 Henryson /I/bn Fab. 50 To fyle your teeth or lippes 
with toy blude, Whilke to your stomacke is_ contagious. 
tfi3io Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners ixs^o) Gi], Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagious. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health xxxii. 18 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe ale. .newe hole bread, etc. 1594 Plat Jewell- ho. i. 
8 Unto man . . the eating of much salt is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt, 
t e. Foul, noisome, fetid. Obs. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health § 321 Let him vse odiferous 
and no contagiouse ayers, 1390 Nashe Pref. Greene’s 
Menaphon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauorie sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and the contagious fumes of goats 
beards burned. 

1 6. Injurious to human life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease ; pernicious, noxious. 

<71430 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxii. (1554’ 206 a, Most in murdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. i. xix. 17 Flyes..so noyous and conta- 

f eous, that they slewe moche people. 1599 Hakluyt Vay. 

I. II. 105 Now the Winter comraing vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 199 Rid 
them out of the world . . as contagious beasts. ^ 1633 H. 
CoG.AN tr. Pinto's 7 'rav. 243 All kind of contagious crea- 
tures, as lizards, serpents, and adders. 
f 7 . Morally or socially injurious, noxious, or 
dangerous ; grievous, ‘pestilent *. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, 91 ( 3 ontagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, contagiostis, 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxiii. 
323 So this ordynaunce of the pope was right contagyous to 
them. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 54 A contagious 
broode of Scismatickes. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 
276 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, or doctrine, contagious. 

Contagiously (k/nt^-d^asli), adv. [f. prec. 
4- -LY,] In a contagious manner : a. By contagion, 
f b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed disease. 

1613 G. Sandys Trav. m. 208 A towne. .most contagiously 
seated by reason of the mari.shes. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Caesars Wks. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was spreading contagiously. 1867 Mill Inaug. 
Addr.37 There is nothing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment. 

Couta^ousuess (k^nt^-dgasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being contagious 
(in the different senses of the word) : a. lit. 

1530 pALSGR. 208 T Contagiousnesse, infection. 13^ 
Baret Alv.S 760 The contagiousnesse [vis morbi] of the dis- 
ease did spread far abroad. 1394 Plat Jewell- ho., Diuerse 
new Exp. § 4 Howe to keepe . . anie fovvle or other peece of 
fle.sh sounde and sweete.. notwithstanding the contagious- 
nesse of the weather. 1685 Salubr. Air 93 Put a 

speedy stop, not only to the contagiousness, but to the 
malignity of the Plague. 1873 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. I. 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
ness of typhus fever, smali-pox, etc. 


b./^. 

1341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 3^3/? Wherfore flye from such 
contagiousnesse of men and auoid their wordes as a cancar. 
1347 Homilies i. Contention i. riSspt 137 A railing tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contagiousness, 1648 W. Mountague 
Devoid Ess. 177 (T.) An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. 1871 Smiles 17 There is 

a contagiousness in every example of energetic conduct. 

llContagium (k^at^^dg^m). Pi, -ia. [L. 
contagium — contagio : see Contagion.] 
tl. ==C0NTAGI0N, corrupting contact. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Notes n. u. 39 Which without doubt 
hath a villanons contagium upon the grand magisterium of 
the Stone. 

2 . Spec. ‘The supposed solid or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganized substance by which infectious 
or contagious diseases are communicated* {Syd. 
Soc. Lex^ *, in//, the germs of disease. 

xZfjoPall Mall G. 23 Aug. 10 Thoroughly to isolate the 
sick frcMU intercourse withsnsceptiMepersons, and thoroughly 
to trap and exterminate the couta^fium which the bodies of 
the sick evolve, 1883 Tyndall in Glasgoxo Weekly Her. 
2 June 1/5 Contagia are living things. Men and women 
have died by the million that bacteria and bacilli might 
live. 189X Times (Weekly cd.) to July 12/3 He thinks that 
the contagium of influenza is a microbe, which enters the 
system through the surfeee of the eye. 

fContagy. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. contdgi-umi 
see prec.] «= Contagion 7. 

13x6 YAwem Chron. vn. ccxxiil ftSti) 249 And after fol- 
owed a contagy and a fowle stenche. 


Contaim (k/nt^i-n), zi. Forms: 3 conteim, 4 
contenen, contieiien, kunteyne, {pa. pple. 
y-coutyened, y-contyitent), 4-6 conteiie (chiefly 
Sc. and north.), 4'-7 cont8y3i(e, contein(e, 5 Sci 
couten, 6 eontaigue, -teygue, Sc. -tean, 6-7 
containe, -tayii(e, 7- coBtain. [ME. cojitein-ef^ 
conten-e, a. OF. conten-ir (3rd pers. pres. Nor- 
man conten-t, conten-ent, subj. contetie, -tezgne) 
= Pr. contener, 4 r, S^. contener, It. contenere:-. 
L. continere, to hold together, keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f. con- together + to hold.] 

I. To have in it, to hold ; to comprise, enclose. 

1 . ti'ans. To have in it, to hold. (Said of a vessel, 
a space, or the like.) 

1^2 Wyclif Jer. ii. 13 Wastid cisternes, that contenen 
[1388 holde] watris moun not. C1490 Promp. Parv. 91; 
(MS. K.) Conteynyn, hauyn or kepyn wit-innyn. c 1376 
Thynne Ld. Bnrghley's Crest va Animadv. N^-^, (1865* ng 
In brittill glasse is wholsome wyne conteynde. 1673 
Journ. Lem C. 64 The Juices . . conteined in the Veins of 
the Earth. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 283 So vast a throng the 
stage can ne'er contain, i860 Trench Serm. Westm. A b. 
XX. 225 We were not formed to contain God's truth, but to 
be contained by it. 

b. To be capable of containing; to have capa- 
city for : usually expressed by to Hold. 

1326-34 Tindale John ii. 6 And ther were stondynge 
theare sixe waterpottes of stone . . contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece. And Jesus .sayde vnto them : fyll the water 
pottes with water. 1330 Palsgr. 496/1 This pot contayneth 
eyght quartes.^ 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 1126 In the Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, these are waggons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwts. 

2 . To have as part (or the whole) of its contents 
or substance ; to comprise, include. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 999 pe lawer werld , . Contenes 
haly be elementes alle, Ayenb. 118 pe zeue benes pet 

byep y-contyened ine_ hoh pater noster. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 58 In pis rewme of Surry er many rewmes 
contende, 14^ Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxx. 21 1 He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw what was conteyned therin. 1509 Fisher 
Fun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 1S76 I. 295 1 he crowne 
of our lady . . after the manere of Rome conteyneth lx and 
thre aues. 1541 Bellenpf.n Cron. Scot. Tabula sig. D iiij, 
The table . . contenand the mater of euery buke. 1600 j. 
Hamilton {title) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : ane in- 
fallible reiil , . N ixt, a Declaration, etc. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long List con- 
tains. 1863 A. J. Horwood Year-bks. 30-31 Edw, /, Pref. 22 
The volume . . having once contained many more [pages] than 
it does now. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 Ibe Laws,, 
contain a few passages which are very grand and noble. 

b. Of a material body or substance : To have ia 
it (as a constituent element, or in combination). 

1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters L 84 Such waters as contain 
most air. .are found the lighte.st and purest. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 273 Some of them contain besides, 
carbonic acid. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 141 The rock.* 
evidently contains a good deal of iron. 

1 3 . To include, comprise, extend over, measure 
(so much space, time, or other magnitude"'. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vii. 56 As myche space as pesee 
and. [the] mareys contenen and ouergon. c 1391 — Astrol. 
I. § 7 The space bytwene contieneth a Mile-wey. 135^ 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. yii. (1495) 53 Of all the fygures 
of the same lengthe the cercle is moost and most conteynythu 
c 1425 WvNTouN Cron. lu. iii, 171 Pe thryd elde. .Contenys 
nyne hundyr yhere And twa. 13^34 Tindale Acts i, 12 
Ihen returned they . , from mount-ohvete, which is nye to 
lerusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes iorney, [So 1337 
Genevcu\ 1331 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. ii. (Arb.) 72 
The Hand of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe . . cc miles. 
iS6t Shute a rchit. E iv a, Tuscana conteineth in height 
.6. Diameters. 1697 Potter Antiq, Greece 1. viii. (1715) 42 
They were not exact Semicircles, but contain’d the bigger 
half of the Circle. 1703 Moxon Exerc. 263 That the 

first Story contain full 10 Foot in height 

fb. with 1?/'= prec. Obs. rare, 

x66o Bloome Archif. B d, Regula under Astragulus con- 
taineth of one part. Ibid. Ca, The Pillar with all his 
ornaments, containeth of 10 Diameter.?. 

c. Of a measure or magnitude : To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a smaller measure 
or magnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger). 

1387 Trevisa HigdentfBjSM) II. 235 (Matz.)A cubite of 
geraetrie conteynep sixe comoun cubites. t” i39i Chaucer 
Astrol. I. § 8 A degre of a signe contieneth 60 Mynutis. 
161 X Bible Ezek. xlv, ii That the Bath may containe the 
tenth part of an Homer. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 1123 
In Ireland the perch contains 7 yards, and the mile 2240. 
Mod, A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, 

1 4 . To take up, occupy. (Cf. Comphise 4 c.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus. ui. 453 For per was som EpLstel 
. .pat walde as seith myn auctour wele contene Neigh half 
pis boke. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/2 Yf I shold here 
expresse alle the myracles . . It shold contejme an hole 
volume. 1398 Barckley Felic. Man in. (1603) 150 That 
matter alone would containe a reasonable volume. 1736 
Swift Let. 15 May, A complete history cf the . . absurd 
proceedings in this kingdom would contain twelve large 
volumes in folio. 

1 5 . To enclose (so much space, etc.). Said of 
a boundary line, or of a person. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. heading. How dydo . . boughte 
as moche londe. .as .she myghte conteyne w^hin the space 
of the hide of an oxe. c 1500 Melusine 44 The grete coin- 
pace of the ledder [thong], which conteyned wel the space 
of two mylles of grounde. 

b. pass. Of a space, region, etc. : To be com- 
prehended, included, or intercepted (within a cer- 
tain space, between certain limits). 
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COIJTAMIMATB, 


CT^t Chaucer AstroL it. § gig The arch meridian |>at is 
contiened or [interjcept by-twixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxiaL 1530 Palsge. 34 The countreys that be conteygned 
betwene the ryver of Seyne & the ryver of Loyrre. 1584 
PowEL Lloyd's Cambria x That part conteined betweene 
the French Seas. 1603 Knolles //m/. 'Lurks (1638) 184 
The kingclome.,was contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia. 3 fod. The Asteroids revolve in the space 
contained between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

6 . Math, a. Geom. To enclose, include, form 
the boundary of (a figure, an angle) ; in pass, 
formerly to he contained under. 

A rectangle is still said to be contained the two 

lines which form its length and breadth ; so \ iransf. a 
composite number was formerly said to be contained wider 
its factors, ^ 

b. Arith. and Alg. To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple ; to be divisible by, without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). Xtx pass. 
(const. m\\ To divide, fgo into * (without, or less 
strictly with, a remainder). 

1570 Billingsley it wc/Ztf 1. def. ix, If the lines which 
containe the angle be right lynes, then it is called a right- 
lyned angle. Itnd. def. xv, A circle is a plaine figure con- 
tey ned under one line, which is called a circumference. 
ibid. VII. def. xix. 187 A square number is that . . which is 
contayned ynder two equal! numbers. 1371 Digges Pantom. 
IV. XVI. Tij b, IcQsaedron is asolide Figure, vnder twentye 
equall equiangle triangles conteyned. 1594 Blun devil 
Exerc. i. v. (ed. 7) 17 Aske how many times 9 is contayned 
in 29. 1660 Barrow Euclid i, axiom xiv, Two right lines 
do not contain a space. Ibid. i. prop. xlvi. A Rect- 
angle contained under two right lines given. Ihid. xi. 
defi ix, Like solid ^figures are such as are contained under 
like Planes equal in number. 1833 H. J. Brooke Introd. 
Crystallogr. 123 The_ new figures would be contained 
within 24 isosceles triangular planes. 187s Todhunter 
Algebra {tA. 7' Hi, § 709 We have to find the highest power of 
2 which is contained in, [ 14. . thus the required power is ii. 

f 7 . To include, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, division, etc.). Obs. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red Mynt . .under Sisymbrio. T* Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. i. 28 He conteineth both these pointes in his 
law. 16^ Needham tr. Selden’s Mare CL 83 The Isles and 
the Sea it self might bee conteined here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. 1^6 Earl Orresy State 
Lett, (1743^ II. 90 The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 

II. To hold together; to keep under control, 
restrain, restrict, confine, 
t 8 . To hold together ; to sustain. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. m. xii.102 Yif }?ere ne were oon 
i>at contenedCe] J?at he hah conioigned ybounde. 1379 
Guiedard. 1123 The army was at a maze where to 
seeke vittells to conteine the bodies which the stroke of 
diseases had yet left on live, 

1 9 . To hold (in a certain estimation). Ohs. rare. 
x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster V. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls ; who.. Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 
tempt. 

flO. To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, etc. Obs, 

1338 Starkey England 1. i. 10 By lyke wysdome they 
must be conteynyd and kept therin.^ Jbid. 1. iv. no A 1 such 
lawys..wych conteyne the pepul in gud ordur and rule. 
1398 Barckley FeUc. Man 1. (1603) 28 That the sight and 
horror thereof . . might contayne them in modestie. 1649 
Selden Laws E?ig. I, xxxviii. (1739) 58 A fair opportunity 
of containing them for ever under their awe. 1703 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. III. 409 The Ceremonial Law . . was given 
to contain the Israelites in their Duty. 1776 Gibbon DecL 
F. xii. (1792' II. 85 It was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his wide-extended 
dominions. 1831 Sir W Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 396 To 
contain his pupils within statutory regulations. 

'X 11 . To restrain, hold in, keep in check ; to hold 
back, keep back, hinder ( from an action, etc.) Obs. 

1323 St. Papers Lien. I ’/If Nl. 1 19 The same shal do 
grete good for conteyning of the Swicer. 1396 Spenser 
State Irei. Wks, (Globe) 614/1 To contayne the unruly 
people from a thousand evill occasions. 1^5 Bacon Ess.,, 
A nger 1 Arb ) 567 To containe Anger from M ischiefe. 1651 
Hobbes Letnaih. n. xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect any man. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks, VI. 94 The 
principles and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. 

b. To restrain, put restraint on, repress (one’s 
feelings, passions, etc.). 

^ c 16x1 Chapman Iliad iii. 198 One that was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain’d my blood, And was more worthy. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
their mighty Souls contain. 1712 Steele Sped. No, 438 
]* I To contain the Spirit of Anger. 

To restrict, limit, confine. {KSsnrefG) Obs. 
1379 Lyly Enphues (Arb ) 148 Them that haue conteined 
themselues, within the bandes of reason. ^ 1602 Hisi.^ Eng. 
in HarL. Mkc. (Malh:) II. 415 My desire to contain the 
work within some reasonable proportion. 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr. II. 215 To contain themselves within the limits 
mark'd out for their Christian Course. x8i6 Mackintosh 
Bacon ^ Locke Wks. I. 336 To excite a fearless^ spirit^ of 
inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 

f 13 . To retain, keep, keep in, confine (witbin 
limits of space) ; also reji. to confine oneself, re- 
main, ^keep*. Ohs, 

c 1365 Linoesay {Pitscottie\ Chron. Scot. (1728) 9 To pass 
homeward to Edinburgh, there to contain himself dll he 
was further advised. 1570-6 T.ambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 137 William consulted with Lanfranc how he might 


conteine that treasure within the Realme. 1396 Shaks. | 
Merck. V. iv. i. 50 And others, when the bag-pipe sings i 
i'th nose, Cannot containe their Vrine, 1640 F. Hawkins 
Youth’s Behav. i. § 14 (1663) 3 Wriggle not thyself, as seem- 
ing unable to contain thyself within thy skin, a CLARi 
ENDON //m/. Reb. xii. (1843) 740/2 [He] ordered his other 
small troops to contain themselves in those Uncouth quar- 
ters. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 243 As the Modem? 
restrain Water, and contain it. 

fb. fw/r. To keep oneself, remain. Obs. 
c 1400 Eom. Rose 4926 That he may, er he henries pace, 
Conteyne undir obedience, x^z Taxz A bsal. ^ A chit. 11. 
42 Accusers’ infamy is urged in vain, While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. 

t e. To retain, keep in one’s possession or 
control. Obs. 

1396 Shaics. Merck. V. v. i. 50 If you had knowpe the 
vertue of the Ring . . Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring, You would not then haue parted with the Ring. 
i 5 sx N. Bacon Hist. Disc. xlv. 118 It’s true the English 
stuck close to him ; but how they were gained or contained. 
Writers speak not. 

t d. To keep, maintain (in a certain stateV Obs. 
1677 Hale Prmi. Orig, Man.pv. ii. 297 The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the natm'e of Air, and 
. . containing it self in that consistency. 

14 . To refrain from expressing or yielding to 
feeling, passion, etc. ; to restrain oneself ; f to 
refrain or keep from (obs.) ; fspsc. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity (<>/^j.). (Cf. 11 b.) 

a. rcjd. 

cjzgo ~S. Eng. Leg. I. 108/61 Heo ne coujje no-Hng con- 
teini hire ne speken no-he-mo. 13S2 Wyclif i Cor. vii, g 
For if thei conteynen not hem silf, <3?' ben not ckast, wed- 
did be tbei. <7x430 Castle Hd. Life St. Cutkb. (Surtees) 
2669 And when fra gretyng sho hir contende. xsgo Sir J. 
Smyth Dzxr. Weapons Sig.** ij b. Such, .can very hardly 
after be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, and 
live under any discipline. 135^ Shaks. 'Lain. Shr, Induct. L 
100 Feare not my Lord, we can contain our selues, Were he 
the veriest anticke in the world. 1778 Bp. Lowth TransL 
Isa. xlii. 14 Shall I keep silence for ever? Shall I still con- 
tain myself? 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 7/2 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men. 

b. intr. (for rejt.) 

x6ix Bible 1 Cor. vii. 9 But if they cannot conteine, let 
them marry. x6zx Bunron An at. Met. u ii. in. viii. (1651) 
103 He could contain no longer, but hasting home, invaded 
his territories. 1710 Swift Lei. 21 Sept. (Seagen. No won- 
der she married, when she was .so ill at containing. 1719 
Young Paraphr. yob Wks. 1737 L 205 Tlien Job contain’d 
no more; but curs'd his fate. X726 Chetwood Adv. Capt, 
R. Boyle 213 All our care was to contain from laughing, 
which was a very hard Task. 1760 Goldsm. Cii. W. iii, I 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dress their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 203 He 
. . seemed hardly able to contain. 

'f 16 . To bear oneself (well), behave. Obs, 

a. refl. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 547.^Sir Simoimd de Mountford con- 
seilede hom vaste, Hou hii ssolde horn conteini, the wule 
the bataile ilaste. 1373 Barbour Bruce xn. 277 Gif 30 
conteyn 30U manfully, c 1430 Merlin iv. 77 That ne sholae 
contene hyra-self myrily. 1481 Caxton Godfrey xvii. 43 
The good bisshop of Buy.. conteyned hym moche wysely 
and truly, tf 1500 Lancelot 1130 Neuer..was sen No man 
in feild more knyghtlyhyme conten, 

b. intr. (for rejii) 

<ri35o Will. Paleme 3301 How that komeli knbt kun- 
teyned on his stede. 

intr. (for reft,) To be situated, remain (in 
place). Obs. (cf. 17 b.) 

1328 Lyndesay Dream 666 Asia contenis in the Orient. 
1563 YtiUu, Art Garden. CX593) 144 It doth cleanse the 
places also where the stones containe. 

% 17 . « Continue. [Mostly So. or northem, in 
the forms contene^ dine, djinOf but also conteyne : 
there was app. a confusion of conteine and con- 
tinue : cf. Continue v. 17 in sense of Obs. 

a trans. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 318 ]>at no contek suld 
rise, Bot contene forth }>e trew vnto jfe Faskes terme. 1375 
Barbour viii. 68 Thair fayis..continit the ficht so 

hardely. cxe^n ApoL Loll, toi Contrarili be gunne, led, 
or contenid. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxv, 209 Justyng 
hus has bene Contenyt thre Dayis. 

b. inir. (CL 13 b, 16). 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 33 ] 7 ei..contynen {v.r. con- 
teynen] in pride, coueitise, extorciotins. C1470 Henry Wal- 
lace vn. 138 In strowbill wer thou sail conteyne full lang. 1592 
tr. Junius on Rev. xs\\. 8 NoEmpire. .ever conteyned so long. 

ContamaMe (k^nt^n-nab’l), a. [f. prec. -f 
-ABUE.] Capable of being contained, 
ax^x Boyle Wks. (1772) I, 85 (R.) The air containable 
within the cavity of the seolipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. 243^ This Contest 
about Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 
Library. 

Contamant. rare-^. [L Contain ti. + -ant.] 

‘ One who, or that which, contains ; a container * 
( W orcester 1 860) . 

t Contai'ndxire- Obs. rare. [L Contain v, : 
cf. remainder.'] Content, extent, area, 

16235 Favine Theat. Hon, i. ii. 12 The Buckler was or- 
dinarily, in containdure, no more than three foot in cir- 
cumference, proper for them, termed Enfans perdus. 

Contained (k^nt^i-nd), ppl. a. [L Contain.] 
1 . Enclosed, included, etc, ; spec, in Geom . ; see 
the verb. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conteynyd Cor within holdyn), 
contentus. i^S Raynold Byrih Mankynde 8 The skyn. . 


compassith imraedyatly all the contaynyd meate of the 
egge. XS7X Digges Paoitom. iv. v. V iij b, The semidia- 
meter of nis conteyned circle. 2696 Whiston Th. Earth 
ill. (1722) 227 The Air, with all its contained Vapours, 2807 
’M.vrrrcm Course Math. II. 7 When two sides and the con- 
tained angle are given. 

2 . Restrained ; f of a person, self-restrained {absi), 
1653 H, Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiv. 92 He was not for 
all that so contained, but that taking him by the Beard he 
swore. 28S2 Stevenson Neiv Arab. Nts. (1884) 239 He, 
with contained ferocity, was striking for my head. 

Contaaner (kpnt^i’nor), [1 as prec. + -EB ^,3 
He who or that which contains. 

1302 Atkynson tr. T. a Kemfis’ Imii. xxv, 218 Thy worde 
forsayd is short & conteyner of great perfeccyon. xsgz 
Daniel CompL Rosamofid {x'^zj) 6x Fair Eyes, Containers 
of my Bliss. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 175 Their 
Notion of Place is to be a Container. 1783 H; Blair Rket, 
(1812) I. xiv, 339 The relation between the container and 
the thing contained. 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. sox ‘The kettle boils', is a phrase where the name of 
the container is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
1865 Bushnell Vicar Sacr. ni. i. 187 The only Being, and 
the container of all forces to be. 

Containing (kput^imig), £f. as prec* 

+ -lNGi.] 

f 1 . Behaviour, bearing; see Contain 15. Ohs. , 
1373 Barbour Bruce -si. zZtf He wes..Curtas at poynt,’ 
and debonar, And of richt sekir contenyng. 1530 Palsgr* 
208/1 Conteyning, contenemeni. 

2. tiolding, keeping, including, restraining. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conteynynge, continencia. 1567 
Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Ref, 1 . 1 . 54^ The containing of 
our subjects in the uniformity of religion. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. Vi. ex.. 223 The containing of the Genera- 
tions of Mankind in such an equability and proportion. 
167S CuDwoRTH IntelL Syst. 127 Conteining belongs to the 
Material Cause. 

1 3 . That which is contained ; contents, tenor. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 116 The conteynyng therof was this 
that foloweth. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 430 This Labell .. 
whose containing Is so_ from sense in hardnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it, 

Contai'iiiiig, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INQ- 2.] 
That contains, holds, encloses, etc. : see the verb. 

2341 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., .Y. conteyn* 
ypg and .v. sondry [partyes]. 1571 Digges Paniom. (2591) 
9 i’he two containing sides of the angle. 2872 B. Stewart 
Heat. §. 19 The nature of the containing vessel, 
t b. as sh. Something that contains. Obs. 

1342 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Ckirurg., Howe many 
artes of conteynynges, and of conteyned ben there in the 
rest. 

Containment rare. [f. as 

prec. + -MENT. Cf. OF, eonienementi] The action 
or fact of containing ; holding ; restraint ; t ^<2- 
portment, behaviour ; Contenement. 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. ix. § 9 A vast summ enough to 
shatter the conteinment of a rich mans estate. Time’s 

Siorehouse (L.), A good means of virtuous containment, as 
well in the days of peace as of warre. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist II. ii. 40 Revelry in sobriety, containment in exult- 
ation, 

Containt, obs. form of Content 
Contai:(e, -takt, -takkour, eta, var. of Gon- 
TEGK, etc., Obs. 

ContaMon (kjpnt0e*ki^n). Gr. Ch. [med. Gr, 
KovrpKim^ in sense i taken to mean *• roll, scroll*, 
being dim. of lebprab shaft, itself dim. of hovtos 
‘ shaft, pole*, also ‘a wooden roll round which a 
MS. was rolled ’ {Diet. Chr. Antiqi). In sense 2, 
identified with the same word by the legend which 
tells how Romanus was inspired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or scroll (/toPTd«ioF) ; 
but some think this merely a popular ety mology, and 
would connect the name with short ; others 

have suggested a corruption of L. canticum song.] 

1 . A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and of the 
Prsesanctified, in distinction from the larger sei- 
vice-hook, the £uchologion. 

2873 Diet. Chr. Antiq. 

2 . A short ode or hymn in praise of a samt which 
occurs in the offices of the Eastern Church. The 
invention of these is traditionally ascribed to St. 
Romanus c. a . d . 500. 

1866 Campion & Beaumont Prayer-bh. Interleaved^ 315 
Christmas-Day : third Antiphon : Contakion. The Virgia 
to day bears the supernatural, 

Oontaminable (kpntae-minab’l), a. r&re-\ 
[ad. L. conidmindbil-iSf f. contamind-re : see Con- 
taminate and -BLE. So in mod.F. (Littre).] 
Capable of being contaminated. 2847 1 ” Craig. 

fS ATififl. -m i rt a.f.e (k^ntse-m in<st*l . ppl. a. arch. [ad. 
L. contdniindt-us, pa. pple. of ccmtdmindre : see 
next.] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Formerly 
construed as pa. pple.) 

1332 Latimer Serm, St. Stephens Day Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 329 Shewing that we are all contaminate. 2390 
Shaks. Com. Err. n. ii. 135 Shouldst thou but heare. .that 
this body consecrate to thee, By Ruffian Lust should be 
contaminate? 1610 Healey St. Aug . Citie of God i. viii. 
(1620) 13 Their filthy and contaminate Hues. 2788 Sir W. 
Young m Dk. Buckhm. Crf. ^ Cabinets Geo. Ill (1853) 1 . 391 
Declining Lady Tyrconnel’s visits, as a Lady whose char- 
acter is contaminate I x868 Browning Ring 4. Bk. x, 375 
Filthy rags of speech, .Tatters all too contaminate for use. 
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GONTAMmATE, 

CoiltelliiHa.te [f. Im con- 

tdminat- ppl. stem of contdmindre to bring into 
contact, mingle, corrupt, defile, f. contdmen^ 4amin- 
(for cmtagmen) contact, infection, pollution, f. con- 
+ stem of tangh'O to touch.] 
trans. To render impure by contact or mixture; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

1526 XoNSTALt Proclam, 23 Oct. in Foxe, Which truly . . 
wyll contaminate and infect the flock.. with most deadly 
poyson and heresie. s6os Shaks. C, iv. iii. 24 Shall 
we now Contaminate our fingers with base bribes^ 1671 
J. Metallogr. viii. 324 Imperfect Metals infected 

or contaminated with terrestrial foeculency. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav, 131 All evils here contaminate the mind. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. I. 247 Air that is contaminated by 
respiration. 1838 T. Thomson Chetn, Org. Bodies 383 The 
foreign substances, with which the indigo is always con- 
taminated. 3877 Farrar Days of Youth 141 Physical 
evil may crush, but moral evil can alone contaminate, 

GoHita'miiiatedj ct,. [f. prec. +“EDi.] De- 
filed, sullied, or infected by contact 
s<So6 Shaks. 3>. 4* Cr. iv. i. 71 Her contaminated carrion 
weight, 180S Foster Ess. l vii. 107 The course of a con- 
taminated life. a i8s3 Robertson Serm.^ Ser. m. i. (1872)3 
No chemical science can separate that virus from the con- 
taminated blood. 

Gontamination (k/ntse’-min^^-J^n). [ad. L. 
contamination- cm, n. of action from contdmindre: 
see prec. Also in F. in 1 6th c.] 

1 . The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. B,, lit. 

*599 A. M. tr, GahelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 296/1 If so be 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his bodye, x8o6 
Med. Jml. XV. 501 The contamination of these glands. 
5187X Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 . v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can reach the water. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr, Clergy 24 (T.) What was be 
that accused marriage . . of contamination with carnal con- 
cupiscence? 1792 A need. W. Pitt 111 . xHv. 195 Such a 
mode of warfare was . . a contamination, a pollution of our 
national character. *844 Lever T. Burke xxx, That dread- 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination. 

2 . concr. That in which contamination is em- 
bodied ; an impurity. 

1808 Henry Epit. Chem.itd. 5) 165 Nitrous gas, however, 
is a much more common contamination [of nitrous oxide]. 

Contaminative (k^ntse'mind-tiv), a. [f. con- 
idmtndt- ppl. stem (see above) + -IVE.] Having 
a contaminating property ; causing contamination, 
1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 131 It proves that the disease 
is not a contagious, hut a contaminative fever. 

Coutaminator (k^ntse'min^itsi). [ad. L. con- 
tdmindtor^ n. of action from contdmindre: see 
above.] One who contaminates. 

1820 Examiner No. 631. 305/1 Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminators. 

t Couta'mmoxis, a. Ohs. [prob. ad. med.L. 
*conidminds uSy f, contdmen infection, etc. : see 
-ous.] Infectious. 

*599 A. M. tr. GahelhoueYs Bk. Pkyskke 296/1 The odour 
therof is verye contarainous, and verye venoumouse. Ibid, 
afija. When you are to goe into anye contaminous ayre. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) To O. T'oole Wks,. ii. 18/2 And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you ? and, who goes there ? examine us. 

Contancrous, obs. form of Cantankebous. 
[See CoNTBCK.] 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E, D. S.), Contancrous^ peevish, 
perverse, prone to quarrelling. 

Contango (k^ntae*gg^). Stock Exchange. [ App. 
an arbitrary or fortuitous formation from continmi\ 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postpone transfer to the next or any 
future settling day ; continuation; the opposite of 
Backwabdation. Contango - day : continuation- 
day, the second day before settling-day. 

1853 N. 4 - Q. 17 Dec. 586/2 Contango, a technical term in 
use among the sharebrokers of Liverpool. 1854 C. Fenn 
Eug. 4 For. Funds 109 Contango is the sum paid per 
Share or per Cent for carrying over such Shares for a longer 
period than they were originally bought for, which is from 
one account to another. i 83 a Daily Nows 27 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange ye.ster- 
day, and contangoes proved light. 1885 St. yarned s Gaz. 
25 Mar. 9/2 On Russian of 1873 stock the contango charged 
this morning changed to a slight backwardation. x 885 Sir 
N. Lindley in Law Times LXXX. 210/1 The distinction 
between loans and continuations in the books of the bank 
was very clear. .the continuations being entered as reports, 
which, we were told, is the French equivalent to contango. 

Contankerous : see Cantankerous. 

Contas, obs. form of Countess, 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. Contain. 
tCo*nteck, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-5 cont^k, 4 
ctmtek:(e, -take, contac, 4-5 conteke, -tak, 4-6 
contake, 5 contack, (contakt, 6 -tacte), 5-6 
contecke, 6-7 conteok. [ME. conteke a, AF. 
contekt contecki coniec^ of uncertain origin; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in England, and, from the sense, not easy to be 
referred to OF. contekier, to touch, feel, concern, 
etc. : see next.] Strife or debate at law ; conten- 
tion, dissension, quarrelling, discord. 


893 

^ 1290 .S’. Eng. L^. I, 117/381 Luyte an luyte hat contek 
sprong. 1297 R. Glouc- (1724) 470 So that contek sprong 
bituene horn mani volde, c 1300 Se7>en Sins in E. E. P, 
(1862) 20 AnoJjer wol after han areri cuntake. c 1340 Ayenb. 
40 Maystres of gyle and of contak. c 1386 Chaucer Knt. ’s 
T. 1145 Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
14.. Tundale*s Vis, 35 He lovyd ay contakt and stryve. 
1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene hem two, 1513 "Dovglks AEneis iv. iii. 17 Or now 
quhat nedis sa gret strif and contak ? 1375 Gascoigne in 
Turberv. Venerie Pref. 11 Care doth contecke sew. a 1618 
J. Davies Eclogues U772) *09 Is some conteck 'twixt thy 
love and thee ? 

b. with a and pi. 

*340 Ayenb. 63 he gyles and ]?® contackes me de}>. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1479 Ther ros a contek and a 
gret enuye. 1548 Sir W. Forrest PoesyeiMS. Reg. 
17 D. iiL If. 39), Contackes and grudgis in peaOe so too 
patche. axS77 Gascoigne iVks. (1587) 120 All quarrls 
conteks, and all cruell tarres, 

C. Contumely. 

agio WvcLiF Serm. Sel, Wks, I. 49 [Tliei] token Hs 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden wi}? conteke and kilH- 
den hem. 1382 -— Matt. xxii. 6 The other helden his 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished with contek {p.r. 
dispisynges; Vulg. contumeliis ajfectos]. — Luke xx. ii 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge with dispisingis [10 MSS. 
cuntekis, or wrongis ; Vulg. afficientes contumelia]. 

t Coute'ck, V. Obs. Forms : 3 conteeki, con- 
tecken, 3-4 contek, 4 cuntek. [Belongs to 
prec. In form it agrees with OHF. contekier^ 
-tequier (3rd sing. contecke\ in Central F. con- 
techier^ -tickier, to touch, feel (with the hands), 
j^g. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f. co7t- -1- OF. 
tlche, mod.F’, tache)\ but contact of meaning is 
wanting.] intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Hence Conte'cking vbl. sb. 

iCX290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 152 Bekei 1586 Hit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod hare-fore to conteeki ne to fi5te. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724I 259 Hii . . ne conteked namore. c 1315 Shoreham 
148 Ther nere stryf ne contekynge. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 
8372 And bad the time mesauenture Thathe cunteked with 
king Arthour. 1340 Ayenb. 57 Miszigge, reneye God, euele 
telle, contacky. 

tContecker. Obs. Forms: 4 conteck onr, 
-tekour, -tecour, -takkonr, -takeur, 5 con- 
tacowre, 6 conteckep. [M.K. conteckour, a. AF, 
contekotir^ f. confekier^ to Conteck. (Flence app. 
contackervus, Cantankebous.'] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; a quarrel- 
sonae contentious person, etc. 

c 1300 Bekei 196 Ajen the proute conteckours that wolde 
a^en him o^t do. *330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 328 |?i.se 
contekours whidere pi assigned a stede hat es, & her hei 
com togidere & male a sikemes. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 209 lulius was i-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours [Lat gladiatorum capulis ; v. r. contakeurs, 
contekkers or brawlers, ed. 1527 conteckers]. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 4 Any riotour oper contekour. ct/^$o ABC 36 
in Q. Eliz. Acad. 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 
is he mene. 

t Conte*ctioii. Ohs. rare^^. [n. of action f. 
L. contect- ppl. stem of contegSre to cover up.] 
Covering up. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts ('1684) 13 Figg Leaves, .were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 

Coiiteiii(e, obs. form of Contain. 

Contekfe, -our, etc. : see Conteck, etc. 
t Contekliede. Obs. rare—^. [f. Conteck + 
-hede, -head.] A state of contention or strife. 

c 1315 Shoreham i6i And ich schal makye contekhede 
By-tuyee thyne and wyves sede. 

t Conte'uierate, Obs. rare-^K [f. L. con- 
temerdt- ppl. stem of contemerdreXo stain, pollute, 
f, con- + temerdre to pollute ] To defile, pollute. 

1650 tr. Caussirds Ang. Peace 40 We may not contemerate 
things sacred. 1656 Blount Glossogr.i Contemerate^ to 
violate. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Conte-merated ppl. a. 

1730-6 in Bailey. Hence in Johnson. 

t C02itemera*ti02l, Obs.-^ [n. of action : 
see prec. and -aticn.] * A violating, deflouring ^ 
(Coles 1692). 

Couteiuu (k^nte’m), Also 6 contempne, 
6-7 contomne {pa.pple. 6 contenapt"). [a. OF. 
contemner^ cojztempner (cited 1453 in Godef.), ad. 
L. contem(p)n-^e, f. con- intensive + temnire to 
slight, scorn, disdain, despise : cf. Gr. T^ixveiv to 
judge. How chiefly a literary word.] 

H, tracts. To treat as of small value, treat or view 
with contempt ; to despise, disdain, scorn, slight. 

x4So-'X530 Myrr. mtr Ladye p, xlviii, They that do con- 
tempne me and forgette my charyte they do this to me. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. is3x> 92 Who so conterapneth 
you contempneth me. X59X Shaks. Gent. 11. iv. 129, 
I haue done pnennance for contemninp; Loue. 163* Hobbes 
Leviaih. i. vi 24 Those things which we neither De.sire, 
nor Hate, we are said to Contemne. x68i Dryden A bs. 4 
A chit. I. 38X Not that your Father’s mildnes-s I contemn. 
X777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. it. i, I did not start at his 
addresses as when they came from one whom I contemned. 
X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxxiii. It lay in Deronda’s 
nature usually to contemn the feeble. 

t b. Const, with inf. To scorn or disdain to do. 

1609 Bible (Do\i.oy\ Deut. xxi. 18 A stnbboume and fro- 
wn’d sonne, that, .contemneth to he obedient. 1622 Wither 
Mistr. Philar. <1633) 738 Some.vwho do'not contemne In 
his retyred walkes to visit him. 
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2 . To treat (law, orders, etc.) with contemptuous 
disregard. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 195 His benefites if we forget, 
or do contemne his lawe. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 
48 Let not my small demaund be so contempt, c 1665 Mrs! 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson Mr. Cooper 

contemned my lords’ order, and would not obey it. 1762 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. xlvi. 667 This counsel is not 
to be contemned. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, hidia II. v. ix. 689 
They., contemned and violated the engagement of treaties. 

ahsol. 1609 Bible (Douay) Bel 4 Dr. i. 12 They contemned,’ 
becau.se they had made under the table a secrete entrance 
[Vulg. coniemnebant autein^ quia^ etc.]. 

Contemned (kgntt'md/formerly kpnte-mned), 
ppl a. [f. Contemn + -ed 1.] Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. 

1532 Huloet, Contempned, conietnptuSy spretus. x6oi 
Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 289 Write loyall Cantons of contemned 
loue. x6i4 T. Adams DeviTs Banquet 207 If a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the younge.st or contemnedst nm.st be the 
Prie.st. 1690 Locke Und. m. x. § 9 The illiterate 

and contemn’d Mechanick. 1795 Gentl. Mag. LXI. i. 519 
tie said it was for contemned love. 

Hence Con.te*miiedly adv. 

<2x6x8 Sylvester Di/! Bartas, Paradox agst. Lzb.^ To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort. 

Contemner, -or (kpnte-nmai, -te-mar). Also 
6 -temnour, -nar, -tempuer, [Originally con- 
tenmour^ Anglo-Fr. form equivalent to obs. F. 
conte?npnettr (1515 in Godef., 1611 Cotgr.), f. 
contemner to Contemn : see -oub, -er.] 

1 . One who contemns ; a despiser, scorner. 

^ 15x3 Douglas AEneis vii. xii. 20 Mezentius the king, that 
in hi.s day Contempnar clepit was of the goddis ay. 1533 
Act 27 Hen. VI If c. 25 A contemnour of the good order 
of the commonwelthe. ^ 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 
Contemners of grace in this present world. <zi7ix Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 278 Haughty Contemners 
of the good and wise. x86i W. S. Perry Hist. Ch. Eng. I, 
XV. 567 He was a great contemner of money. 

2 . One who has committed contempt of court. 

1877 Punch 3 Feb. 37 The Contemner of the Court of 

Arenes. 1889 Law Times LXXXVIII. 115/2 The seques- 
tration was merely a process in contempt, and did not affect 
the property of the contemnor. 

t Coutemnible, a- Obs. rare. [a. F. con- 
temnible 0.1), f. L. contemn-h-e Xo Con- 

temn -BLE.] Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

X579 Fenton Guicciard. 239 Succours almost contemnible 
in so great daungers. Ibid. n. (1599) 526 The seuerity of the 
one would make the other lesse contemnible. 

t Coiite*maiibly, adv. Obs, rare-"^. [f. prec. 
+ -iiYj With contempt, contemptuoiuly. 

1702 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer, Col. Ch. 1 . 73 How 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing how 
to make a right judgment of men. 

Contemning (kf?nte*mi9\ vbl sh. [f. Con- 
temn -b -TN(i I.] The action of the vb. Contemn. 

1570 Ascham Scholcm. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others. 1612-15 Bp. Hall ContenipL, 0 . T. xix. i. It is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones I. i, His contemning of them as common and vulgar, 

Conte’mning, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat contemns; scornful. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. i. 3,''i And with Contemning 
Silence pass me by. 

Contemningly (k^nte‘mi9li\ adv. In 6 Sc. 
oontem(p)narLdly- [f. prec. + -ly ^.] By way of 
contemning or showing contempt ; scornfully, with 
contempt; despitefully, 

*555 Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 36 That na person nor per- 
sones contemnandlie and wilfullie without di.spensation . . 
eate flesh . . in the saidis dales and times forbidden. 1338 
Q. Yimxis.Tri Cotupend. Tract, in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 
108 Thaim quhilkis contempnandlie leanis to thair awin 
jugement, 1846 Worcester, with contempt 

or slight. 

t Coutemnmeilt. Ohs. rare. Also con- 
temptement. [ad. OF. cozttempnement, contenne-, 
f. cotiierntteri see -ment.] The action of con- 
temning; despite, contempt. 

1302 Qrd. Crysten Men iv. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 185 Yf it 
were not the sayd exces or contemnement. 1348 Gest Pr. 
Mazse 135 No marveyl that y prieste is had in great hate 
and contemptement emong hys parishioners. 

Contempcio(u)ii, -eyon : see Contkmption. 
Coilte*mp6r, v. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. cofi- 
temper-dre to temper by mixing, f. con- with +■ 
temperdre to temper. Cf. F\ cozttempirer. (iCth c.)] 

1 . trans. To mingle or blend together (elements 
of different character^ 

*579 Fulke Heskms* Pari. 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper the perfect manhoode and the perfecte Godhood. 
1670 Walton Life Donne 80 The melancholy and pleasant 
humor were in him so contemperecl, that each gave advan- 
tage to the other. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life ii. 500 That 
which by it self might prove very pernicioiis, may by being 
contempered with others . . become exceeding beneficial. 

2 . To temper by mixture with something of 
different character ; to moderate, qualify. 

1605 Timme Qnersit. i. iv, 18 Sulphur, .doth contemper the 
sharpness or sowerness of mercuric. 1624 Wotton Archit. 
(1672) 66 A Stove . . to contemper the Air in Winter. 1684 
tr. Bonefs Merc. Conpit. iv. 120 Acid.s. .contempered with 
a volatile Salt, xysi Johnson Rambler 150 1*3 The 
antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup of 
life . . have at least allayed its bitterness, and contempered 
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its malifnlty. 1868 Bushnell Serf/i, Living Suhj, 307 Our 
assemblies are all conterapered by the heat of God's living 
sacrifice for transgressors. 

S. To adapt or adjust fjo) by tempering. 

1600 Abp. Abbot yonak 2^2 He contempereth his 
phrases to our capacitie, and speaketh to us in our own 
tongue. 1696 Whiston Tk. Earth iv. (1722) 294 He . . 
previously adjusted and contemper’d the Moral and Natural 
world to one another. 1819 Coleridge in Lett,^ Convers.^ 
etc. I. iv. 12 Contempered to a life of ease. 

Hence Conte'mpering vH. sb. 

3633 PRYNNE Hhirw-Mmtix t. 97 (R.) The contempering 
of some inferior virtues with more transcendent vices in our 
stage playes. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Cemj^it, viii. 308 For 
the contempering . . of lixivial Salts. 

t Conte’mperamesit. Obs. [ad. L. type 
’^contemperament-um^ f. contemperare (see above). 
Cf. temperament?^ The action of contempering or 
condition of being contempered. 

1365 Jewel 237 Now that God hath 

vnited vnto himselfe Flesh after an vnspeakable contempera- 
ment. a 1661 Fuller Worthies in. 44 The equal contem- 
perament of Vertue and Vices, so evenly matched. 1713 
Derham Phys. TheoL iv. viii. 165 There appears to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Provisions. 

t Contemperance, Obs. rare-^, [f. Con- 
temper 7;. + -ance (L. type *contemperantid)?\ 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

3605 TimmQuersii. n, vii. 132 Their uniuersal medicine. . 
by reason of perfect contemperance, adequation, and puritie, 
can conteriiperate, conserue, and also increase, the radical 
humour. 

t Co 3 ite*mperate, ppl- Obs. [ad. L. con- 
temperdt~us. pa. pple. of contemperare : see above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Grig, as ///<?.) 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (i652) 147 For now 
both moyst and dry be so contemperate. Ibid.^ That of 
them thus contemperate may forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother so thyn as Water. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 40 Such a contemperate way as shall 
best please him. 

t Conte'lXipeTate, Obs. [f. L. contemperSt- 
ppl. stem of coTvtemperdre : see above.] 

1. trans. To blend together ; to make into a 
blended whole. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 421/2 Having con- 
temperated and distributed the Soul of Man, by the same 
proportion.s and powers. 

2 . =:Contem:peh 2. 

1605 [see Contemperance]. ^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep.vi. 326 The mighty Nile and Niger which doe.. 
moy.sten, and contemperate the ayre by their exhalations. 
1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 504 Contemperating the 
gladness and sadness of each other. 1711 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. 22 To contemperate the Acrimony of the Blood. 
1766 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVI. 196 To contemperate 
and cool the agitated mass. 

3 . *=CONTEMPBR 3. 

1656 Sanderson\S'^^w. (1689) 474 For charity sake to con- 
temperate and accomodate themselves. 1660 Stillingfl. 
Iren. 11. iv. § 3 To contemporate the Government of the 
Church to that of the State. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. n. 
iv. 46 Contemperating our own Bodies . . so duly to that 
Distance [from the Sun]. 

Hence Conte’mperatmg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1660 Stillingfl. Iren. n. vii. § 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil. 1707 Sloane 
^amaica^ I. p. cxxvH, I ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet. 

t Contempera’tion. Obs. Also; -tempora- 
tion. [a, F. contempJratzon Froissart), 

ad. L, contemperdtidn-em mixture, n. of 

action f. contemperdre ; see above.] 

1. A blending together or commingling of ele- 
ments of different character; blended condition. 

j$oz Ord. Crysten Meft (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 417 The 
contemperacyon of the foure elementes of the whicne the 
body humayne is compo.sed. 1610 Gwillim Heraldry i. iii. 
(1660) 17 Mixed colours . . are raised by the contemperation 
or mixture of the two Sim;^les. 1627-8 Feltham Resolves 

I. Ixiv. (1677) 98 The perfection of the body, in his even con- 
temperation, 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. i. i. § 4. 6 A 
certain proportionate Contemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. 

b. The product of such commingling. 

1660 Ingelo Bentiv. it 203 What we call by that name 
[the Soul] is only a Contemperation of Corporeal Humors. 

2 . The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying by mixture. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood op Grape 51 By way of contem- 
peration of the heate. 1666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (t668) 
221 The Contemperation of it [the Word] with humane 
mixtures. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. i. 364 Then the 
Weather will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and Temperate. 

b. with pi. A qualifying addition or admixture. 
1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vii. 137 We deliver nothing 
unto the people but the Right wayes of the Lord, without 
any. .contemporations of our owne. 1655 Fuller Aniheo- 
logia in Cause 4- Cure f 1867) 313 With a proportionable con- 
temperation of red therein, a 1676 Hale True Reltg. 
<1684) 24. 

3. Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation. 

1634 Hammond Answ. Animadv. Ignat, vii. § 6. 202 The 
contemperation . . of the Ecclesiastick to the CivU distribu- 
tions. 1677 Howe Reconcil. God’s Prescience Wks. (1834) 
126/1 With an apt contemperation to the subject, a 

J. Corbet Free Actions in. xx. (1683) 41 A certain contem- 
poration of the Divine Call and Free-will, 

4. Accommodation to opposite courses of action 
by blending both ; compromise. 


16^ B. Discolltm. 45 Allowed the full benefit of all the. . 
tergiversations, excusations, contemporations, pemegations 
..that I.. can devise. 1677 Hale Pomp. Atticus 205 By 
these prudent Contemporations he made his Liberality safe, 
1677 — Contempt, ii. 166 They divide their Affections too 
equally between God and the world, and, .indeavour such a 
Contemperation that they may hold both. 

Coilte*mperature- Now Obs. or rare. [ad. 
L. type ^cofttemperdtur-a, f. contemperdre (see 
above; ; cf. temperature ?\ A blending or mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tem- 
perament or quality so produced; harmonious 
mixture. 

1567 Maplet Cr. Forest 27 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their contemperature. 1615 J. Stephens 
Ess. 4* Char.y Worthy Poety By a sweet contemperature of 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse* a 1656 
Bp. Hall Revelat. Unrev. § 9 What an unimaginable com- 
mixture of subjects 1 what a contemperature of heaven and 
earth! «i7i6 Sovth Serm. (1737) IX. ix. 270 Whether 
colour be a quality emergent from the different contempera- 
ture of the elements. 1888 S. Gilbert in A dvance (Chicago) 
2 Feb. 65 Peculiarly fortunate in possessing the happiest 
combination and contemperature of qualities. 

Contempil'T, Sc. van of Contemple v. Obs. 
Conte ‘Miplable, a. rare. [ad. L. contempld- 
bil-iSy f. coitteznplari : see below and -ble.] That 
may be contemplated. 

161X Florio, Contemplahiley contemplable, that may be 
contemplated. *638 Feltham Let. to W. Johnson in Lu~ 
soriay etc. {,1670) 83 To them he was not in himself con- 
templable. 2:1834 Coleridge AzV. Rem. III. 320 This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual — whatever having 
true being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 
space. 

t Contemplaire, v. Obs. rare’-^. [perh. for F. 
contcmpler infinitive, if not a misprint of con- 
template?\ To contemplate. 

*474 Caxton Chesse ii. ili. C ij b. Than shold the Juges 
studye and contemplaire moche more than they, 

11 C02ltempla*men. rare [mod. L, ; regular 
deriv. of contempldri to contemplate : cf. certdmeny 
fordmen^ etc.] Something that is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iii. § 37. 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, Qiau-a and a Spectacle and Con- 

templamen. 1825 Coleridge in Jml. R. Soc. Lit. Ser. i. 
II, 401 Introduce but the least of . into the sciential 

contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science, a 1834 
Lit. Rem. II. 355. 

Oontemplant (k^nte-mplant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L, contempldstt-emy pr. pple. of contempldri to 
contemplate. Cf. F. contemplant. See -ant.] 

A. adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
templation. 

1794 Coleridge Relig. Musings Poet. Wlcs. 1877 I. 108 
Contemplant Spirits. X7p7 Lamb Sabbath Bells in Poems 
231 The contemplant, solitary man. 

F B. sb. One who contemplates ; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation. Obs. 

1624 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher 230 Spirituall men, 
and perfect Contemplants. 

Conte-mplar, a. nojzce-wd. [f. Con- + L. 
templ-ufn temple, templar-is of a temple.] In- 
habiting the same temple. 

X865 Lady Duff Gordon in Macm. Mag. Mar. 362 An- 
other of my contemplar gods I sacrilegiously killed last 
night—a whip snake. 

Contemplate (k^ntempk^t, k^nte-mpl^>t), v. 
[f. L. contempldt- ppl. stem of contempldrey -drl\ 
see Contemple. 

In a few rare cases fShaks,, Hudibras) stressed contem- 
plate in i6-i7th c. ; also by Kenrick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, atid 
Tennyson have both mode.s, but the orthoepists generally 
have conte'mpiate down to third quarter of ipth c.; since that 
time co'niemplate has more and more prevailed, and contem- 
plate begins to have a flavour of age. This is the common 
tendency with all verbs in -ate. Of these, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all words in which the penult re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as acce'lerate,^ a'nimatey 
ja'scinatey ma'chinatey mvlitatcy or one prosodically short 
or long, as in ce lebrate, co'ftsecratey rmigrale', regularly 
also when the penult has a vowel long in Latin, sls a’/ienate, 
a'spirate, comct'tenatey demtidate, ela'borate, i'ndurate, 
pe’rsonate, ru'inate (ll almto^ asplro, etc.). But where 
the penult has two or three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress has historically been on the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still in progress, as in 
acervate, adumbrate, alternate, compe 7 isatey concentrate, 
condensate, confiscate, coftguassate, constellate, demon- 
strate, decussate, desiccate, enerziate, exacerbate, excul- 
pate, illustrate, inculcate, objurgate, etc., all familiar with 
penult stre.ss to middle-aged men. The influence of the 
noun of action in -aiion is a factor in the change; thus the 
analogy of consecration, comsecrate, etc., suggests dei- 
jnonstra'tion, dermonstrate. But there being no remon- 
siration in use, remo'nsirate, supported by remo'nsf ranee, 
keeps the earlier stress.] 

1. trans. To look at with continued attention, 
gaze upon, view, obsterye ; = Behold 7 (Now 
usually with mixture of sense 2 : To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i, vi. § 5 The day wherein God 
did rest and contemplate his own works. X671 Milton 
P.R. I. 380 To love, at least contemplate and admire What 
I see excellent in good, or fair. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Pythag. Philos. 35a On the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet and bands, X833 Ht. M artineau 
V'a^erput S. i, 9 Contemplating her from head to foot. 


s86o Hawthorne Tramfi 1, The beautiful statue which 
they were contemplating. 1867 Lady H erbert Cradle L. Vi 
Whence Moses contemplated the Promised X^nd. 

2. To view mentally; to consider attentively, 
meditate upon, ponder, study. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. n. 13 As for the soule 
. .so iarre forth as she is able to contemplate herselfe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 103 The cause . .would be better contem- 
plated. 1703 Tate Her Majesty’s Piet, xiii, O PowV, Con- 
template here thy own Display 1 1793 Smeaton Edysione 
L. I 95 In contemplating the use and benefit of such a 
structure as this, X814 Byron Lara i. x. Such scene his 
soul no more could contemplate. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
cxviii, Contemplate all this work of Time. 1886 Morley 
Ht.^ Martineau Crit. Misc. III. 202 Her manner of life 
during these years is pleasant to contemplate. 

3. To consider in a certain aspect ; to look upon^ 
regard. 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. iii. i 149 [It] must 
not be contemplated as a barbansation of the countr}'. 182s 
J, Q. Adams in C. Davies Meir. Syst. in. 84 Is it not neces- 
sary to contemplate it in all its aspects? X844 H. H. Wil- 
son BHi. India 1. 573 The Court could not contemplate the 
bill with satisfaction. 

4. To have in view, look for, expect, take into 
account as a contingency to be provided for. 

X792 A. Hamilton Let. to G. WashinMon 19 Nov. Wks. 
1851 IV. 329 The decree . . contemplated a negociation be- 
tween the executive power in France and our minister 
there. 1807 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 44 Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual employment of 
force. 1841 Myers Cath. Tk, iv. xxvii. 308 Never did 
Judaism contemplate the entire consecration of every in- 
dividual soul to God. x88s Sir H. Cotton in Law Times 
Rep. LII. 291 So far as we can judge from his will, he did 
not contemplate the event which has happened. 

b. To have in view as a purpose ; to intend, 
purpose. 

x8i6 J. C. Hobhouse SuhsLofLett. 1. 7 A single evidence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beau- 
tiful or great. 1839 S. R. Maitland Eight Ess. (1852) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or contemplated 
any schism. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1x858) 1. iv. 289 No 
further . . measures were immediately contemplated against 
the clergy. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 81, 1 hope she does 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading. 

C. To regard, respect, have reference to. 

1875 E. yimTK Li/e in Christ in. xvii. (1878)206 A divine 
regenerative process . . which contemplates the whole hu- 
manity, body as well as soul. 

5. intr. To be occupied in contemplation ; to 
meditate, muse. 

1592 Davies Immort. Soul xxvii. ii, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates still. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. v. 33 So 
many Houres, must I Contemplate : So many Houres, must 
I Sport my selfe. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 526 ? 2 To con- 
template in the fresh Air. 1814 Southey Roderick xxi. 419 
Julian was silent then, and sate contemplating. 

1 6. Contemplate on, upon : a. to look at atten- 
tively, gaze thoughtfully upon ; « sense I, Obs. 

1620 Shelton Quix, HI. xxix. 202 First he contemplated 
on the Amenity of tho.se Banks, the Clearness of the Water, 
1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. n. 45 They that contemplate 
on the Starry Sky. 

t b. To meditate upon ; = sense 2 . (Also 
with over'), Obs. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] IvstineA. ivb, By contemplating on 
the vertue of good men. 1633 Austin Medit, 194 But retyred 
in the Wildernesse. .to contemplate on the presence of God. 
a x6so Peacham (J,), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
trod upon, contemplating over the same. 1676 Hale Con- 
tempi. I. 440 Contemplating upon thy Goodness and Ex- 
cellency. X717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle iv. 45, I cou’d 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity, 1830 DTsraeli 
Chas. /, III. i. 8 Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on those of others. 

Hence Contemplated ppl. a.. Contemplating' 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Coatemplatingly adv., in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively. 

1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 188 A mere contem- 
plating man. 1751 Mrs. Haywood Betsy Tho. III. 20 She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, etc. x8i8 JECeats 
Endyjnion i. 355 Who thus were ripe for high contemplating, 
a 1822 Shelley Assassins iv. Ess. 4- (Camelot ed.^ X78 
The stranger gazed upon it. .thoughtfully and contemplat- 
ingly. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. ii, Apart from any 
contemplated gain to himself. 

Contemplation (kpntempl^-Jan). Also 3-6 
-cion, -cioun, etc. [a. OF. contemplation, -cion, 
-dun ( 1 2 th c. in Littrd), ad. L. contempldiion-em, 
n. of action from contempldre to Contemplate.] 

1. The action of beholding, or looking at with 
attention and thought. 

X480 Robt. Devyll 32 Hys mother gave hyra to the feende 
of hell In the houre of hys fyrst contemplacyon. 1577 tr, 
Bu Hinged s Decades ^1592) 48 The contemplation or behold* 
in^ of the Serpent lift up. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 4 
Aristomachus . . in his fifty years contemplation of those 
Laborious Insects. 1858 Holland Titcomb’s Lett, ix, 85, 
I account a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation in 
the world. 

2. The action of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing ; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tinuously; attentive consideration, study. Const. 
of (also t upon K 

c X340 Hampole Prose Tr, (1866) 9 Thay may noghte flye 
to lufe and contemplacyone of God. 1520 Citron. 0/ Eng, 
u, 13/x A contemplacyon of spyrytuall th3mges. x6oo Shaks. 
A. V, L, IV. 1. 18 The sundne conteihplation of ray trauells. 
1660 Barrow Euclid Pref , The noble Contemplation of the 
five Regular Bodies. *752 Johnson Rambler No. 208 1* 14 
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Tlie Min d of tlie reader is carried away from tlie contempla- 
tion of Ms own Manner.^ 1875 Jowett PlaU (ed. 2) 1 . 231 
He seemed to be lost in the contemplation of something: 
great. 

b. Without reference to a particular object: 
Gontinued thinking, meditation, musing. , 

1377 Lanol, P, PLB. XX. 272 Lerne logyk and lawe and 
eke contemplaciotin. Shaks. L. L, L. iv. iii. 321 When 
would yon . . In leaden contemplation hane found out Such 
fiery Numbers? 1597 Hooker JE'rr/. v. Ixviii. § 6 A 
matter partly of contemplation i)artly of action. ^*653 
Walton Angler i. 17 The very sitting by the Rivers side. . 
will invite the Angler to Contemplation. x8^ Emerson Png* 
Traits, Ability (Bohnl 11 . 35 They [the English]: are 
impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation. 
18^ Tyndah. Glac. I. xi. 72 In a state of deep contemplation 
beside a crevasse. 

C. with a and pi ,* sometimes, a meditation ex- 
pressed in writing. 

i5od (title) Rychard Rolle. .in his Contemplacyons of the 
Brede and ILoue of God. ifiis Crooke Body of Man 37 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruse and tran- 
scendent contemplations. 1633 Walton Angler xj Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivers, and then 
of Fish. /^zV. 10 Out of that holy Poet Mr. George Her- 
bert bis Divine Contemplation on Gods providence. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 90 f 5 [This] threw me into a deep 
Contemplation. I began to reflect, etc. 1866 (/zV/fJ Con- 
templations on the Redeemer’s Grace and Glory. 

spec. Religious musing, devout meditation. 
(The earliest sense ; very common down to r 7 th c.) 

axzzs Ancr, R. 142 Mid conteraplaciun, het is, mid heih 
8c mid holi bonen bi nihte touward heouene. a 1340 
H ampole Psalter xvii. 13 Lifted fra he erth in til contem- 
placioun. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T, 185 Eli . . In mount 
Oreb, er he had any speche, With highe God . . He f^tid, 
and was in contemplacioun. 1481 Caxton Myrr, 11. xiv. 98 
There he was alle the nyght^ in contemplacion and prayer. 
*594 Shaks. Rich. II f in. vii. 94 When holy and deuout 
Religious men Are at their Beades..So sweet is zealous 
Contemplation. 1717 Lady M, W. Montague Lett. 11 . 
xlvi, 37 They never raise their eyes, and seem devoted to 
Contemplation. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) L 63 
In days like these [a.d. 260] . . the inducements to a life of 
contemplation are more than ever strong. 

"h. personified. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. x. 46 An aged holy man. .His name 
was hevenly Contemplation. j:63« Milton Penseroso 54 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. .The Cherub Contem- 
plation. 1751 Gray Ode m Spring iv, Contemplation’s 
sober eye. axBoS K. White A ddr. Contemph 51 Oh Con- 
templation 1 1 do love To indulge thy solemn musings. 

4. Matter for contemplation ; something 

to be contemplated or meditated upon. 

13*25 Strype Ann. Ref, Pref., [How] these blessed things 
. . were brought to pass, is another contemplation. 1759 
Johnson Rasselas xiiv, Everything must supply you with 
contemplation. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies In- 
trod. Ess. (1852) 20 The motion of the heavens is a sublime 
contemplation. 

1 5. The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a request, etc.) ; regard, consideration. Ohs. 

1450 Margt. of Anjou vaFoxtrC, Eng, Lett 8 By con- 
templacion of this oure praier. 146(5 Edw. IV in Paston 
Lett. II. 282 We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly. . unto him. 1536 in Strype 
Eccl, Mein. 1 . 1- App. Ixxvii. 183 Yee shal pray that Christ 
..at the^ contemplation of our prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. 

t b. Request, petition. Ohs, 
c 1460 Fortescue A bs, ^ Lim. Plan, xvii, Wjch is hyghnes 
hath yeuen them at J>e contemplacion off maisters, and 
ffor no reward off any seruice |?ut thai haue done. 1461- 
83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Ord. Roy. Housek. 19 By his 
lettr^ of contemplation to gette such benyfece. 1533-4 
Actz^ Hen. VIII, c. ts At the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his. .well beloued wife. 1536 Petition, in Strype 
Eccl. Mein. I. xxxv. 256 If at your contemplation we can- 
Bot obtain grace of the said pension. 

6 . The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or regarding ; consideration, regard ; view. 

1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of interest to others. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
129 Life . . begins^ in contemplation of law as soon as an 
infant is able to stir in the mother’s womb. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist xvii. § 6 Any given puni.shment so as it does 
but come into contemplation. 1819 J- Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) 197 A corporation is an artificial being, .existing 
only in contemplation of law. 

7. Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention. In 
contemplation : in view (as a contingency looked 
for, or as an end aimed at). Cf. Contemplate 4 . 

1659 Hammond On Ps, Ixxii. 347 The Seventy Second 
Psalm was composed in contemplation of Solomon’s suc- 
ceeding David. 1777 Johnson Let. Mrs. Titrate 13 Aug., 
I dined yesterday with the Corporation, and talked against 
a workhouse which they have in contemplation — there’s the 
word now. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Friv. Diary 11 . 202 Daily 
informed of passing events, projects in contemplation, etc. 
1868 F, Hall Benares 15 They were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect pentsal. 

Conte’mplatist. Ohsolesc, [f. L. contem- 
plate (see Contemplate) + -ist.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or meditation ; a contemplator. 

x6^ WooDHEAD St. Teresa i. Pref. (1671) 35 She exhorts 
the highest Contemplatists. J. Cunningham {iitle\ 

The Contemplatist ; a Night Piece. iSap I. Taylor En- 
ikm. viii. 20a To reconcile the contemplatist to the want of 
those enjoyments which are to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 Fraser's Mag. XII 1 . 697 The one individual self- 
contemplatist. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vr. 
yi. 222 The contemjplatmt regards the kingdom of heaven as 
internal, and sees m the history of souls a continual day of 
judgment.' 


CoHtemplatiire (Ic^te-mplativ), zr. (j^.) [a. 
OF. coniemplatif, -ive ( 12 th c. in Littr^), ad. L. 
contempldtw-tiSy f. ppl- stem of contcmpidrs to 
Contemplate : see -ive.] 

A. adj. (adv.) 

1. Given to or having the habit of contempla- 
tion ; meditative, reflective, thoughtful. 

1340 Ayenb, 245 t>e yefjze of wysdom,.het l?e holy_^gost 
yet}? to contempiatiue herte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 
The which kyng deuoute & contemplatyf wythoute cure. 
150a Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506.) 1. vii. 59 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyrytes, 1601 Shaks. Twel. N, 
ir. V. 23 This Letter wil make a contempiatiue Ideot of him. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Atheism (Arb.) 337 The Contempiatiue 
Atheist is rare . . And yet they seeme to be more then they 
are, 1794 Sullivan Viea, Mat. IL How far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind 1 1856 Masson £ss., 
Wordsw. 37s It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favomute, and, as it were, constitutional trains of thought, 
that makes the contemplative character, 
t b. Speculative, theorizing. Ohs. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 6 Some who have taught this 
art . .have been in it only contemplative men, having little or 
no experience in it. 1661 Boyle Spring of Air Pref. (1682) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplative men. 

2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 
to contemplation. 

c 1430 Lydg. Venus-Mass^ in Lay Folks Plass-bk. 395 In 
my contemplatyff medytacions. 1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 2 
A werk wel contemplatyf for to hue wel. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L, i. i. 14 Our Court shall be a little Achademe, Still 
and contempiatiue in lining Art. 1667 Denhasi Death of 
Co^vleyjs Fix’d and contemplative their looks. Still turning 
over Nature’s books. 1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Monim. 
II. 14 To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospect. 
ZZ1843 Southey Doctor cxxvx. (1862) 317 The same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion. 187a 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxy. 350 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight. 

3. Opposed to active, esp. in contemplatwe life, 
in the Middle Ages, a life given up to religious 
contemplation and prayer, esp. that of the religious 
recluse ; so contemplative man, etc. In later use 
not confined to religious meditation. 

The theological use appears to come directly from St. 
Augustine De Civil. Dei viii. § 4 ; the contrast of actkms and 
contemplativus is also in Seneca, and corresponds to the 
Aristotelian contrast of irptocrtKO? and (^e&ipijnxds which 
came down through Philo and the Greek Fathers. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 22 Thou shalt medle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtemplatyfe. 
CX380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 383 It is seid comunli, paX 
hes two wymmen ben two lyves, actif and conteraplatxf; be 
first is Martha, and h® to}>er Marie. 1388 — Ps. ProL, I ne 
lif of actif men, the spirituel beholding of contemplatif men. 
rz45o Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb, (Surtees) 2177 Pis lyf 
contemplatyue }jan Cuthbert in a pryue place began. Ibid. 
3404 In Fame contemplatyue, ]?« 'verld fra. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 The Philosophers .. wrangling, 
whether Venue bee the chiefe, or the onely good ; whether 
the contempiatiue, or the actiue life doe excell. 1670 Clar- 
endon Ess. Tracts (1727) 187 Sixtus Quintus . . betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1823 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. 
(1858) III. 112 The active life of Rawleigh is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
S.V., Protestants, .accuse contemplative orders of idleness, 
t b. Theoretical, as opposed to practical. Ohs. 

t6z6 Bacon Sylva § 100 We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyn the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. 1. i. 6 A 1 Arts and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative'. 

4. Contemplative of\ contemplating : f a. medi- 
tating on ; D. looking or gazing at ; c. having in 
view, reckoning upon. 

14. . Prose Legemis in Anglia VIII. 151 Contemplatif of 
gostlynesse. 1^5 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. vi, They became 
contemplative of the mud. 1876 Miss Braddon % Hag- 
gards Dau. I. I The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. 1884 Law Times 14 June 113/1 The words 
..are plainly contemplative of a contingency, .at an un- 
known and future period. 

1 5, Used advb. = Contemplativelt. Ohs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werhurge u. 1453 A monke there 
dwellyng contemplatyue, 1581 MuLCASTERi’zzzrzi'ibwT xxxix. 
(1887) 203 Religion being vsed mostwhat contemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. 

B. sb. 

1, A person devoted to religious meditation ; one 
who leads the ‘ contemplative life 

a 1340 Hampole PsalierPtcL 4 pe lyf of actyf men, 
meditacioun of contemplatifs. C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. 
Wks, 1 . 289 pis chirche shulde be raaad of actyves and con- 
templatyves. 160$ Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xx. § 8 Henoch 
..who was the first contemplative and walked with God. 
1799 J. Scott Bahar-Danush Pr<tt. 20 The sacred collar of 
the humble contemplative. 1864 Sat. Rev. zx May, The 
lonely contemplative, haunting his solitudes. 

b. (See quot) 

1658 Phillips, Contemplatives, certain Flyers of St. Mary 
Magdalens Order, who wear black upper garments, and 
white underneath [so in Cotgr. 1611]. 17^ 6 in Bailey 
( folio) ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. One who contemplates or considers anything. 
Ohs. rare. 

axjix Ken Hyinnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 Silk- 
worms and Spiders, and a thousand kinds.. Work wonders 
by Contemplatives admir’d. 

1 3. Short for contemplative life. Obs. 

14. . Purif Marie in TundaUs Vis. <1843} 135 The turtull 
by contemplatyffe For synne soroweth with, waymentyng. 


CONTEMPORANE. 

+ 4.//. Matters relating to contemplation. Obs. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. Fere Wks. 1878 1. 173 
All his industries (As well in actives as contemplatives). 

Contemplatively (k^nte-mplativli), adv. [fi 
prec. adj, + -LY^.] 

1, In a contemplative manner, in contemplation. ’ 

X491 Caxton Vitas Pair, lu (1495) 217 b/2 The abbot 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe ; where he 
helde him selfe contemplatyuely, 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. 
VII. xxxvii. (1612) 180 And so contemplatiuely heere I with 
contentment .stay, i860 W. Collins iVom. Wkitei. 32 [He] 
nodded contemplatively at the boiled chicken, and said, 
*yes, dear’. 

t 2. Theoretically, as to practically. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Gontemplatyuelye, theorice. ^*1631 Donne 
in Select. (1840) 34 And he loues himself, .contemplatiuely, 
by knowing a.s he is known, and practically, by louing, as 
he is loued. 1656 tn Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 516 Which 
perceiv contemplatively and practically. 

Contemplativeness (k/ate'mplativnes). [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being contem- 
plative; meditativeness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Contemplativeness, addictedness to 
contemplation. 1825 Sir S. 'E-Bryd^s Recoil. For. Trav. 
1. 242 A grave and rich contemplativene.ss. 1856 Masson 
Ess., PVordsw. 375 Contemplativeness . . does not so much 
imply the power of attaining or producing tliought, as the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. zti8S3 Robertson Lect.ii. 172 The contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass. 

Contemplator (k^^mtempfeitoi). [a. L. con- 
iempldtor, agent-n. from contemplare. Cf. F, con- 
templateur ( 15 th c. in Littre).] One who contem- 
plates. 

1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hpdriot. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting rehques. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI 1. 
352 A contemplator of nature. 

2. One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 
anything. Const. ^ (also fw). 

1611 Cotgr., Contemplateur, a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, a 1660 Hammond Serm. xii. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 642 A contemplator of truth. 1793 Beddoes 
Math. Evid. 121 This contemplator of beings universal. 
1869 J. H. Lupion Colefs Dionysius 117 A contemplator of 
heavenly things. 

b. Without reference to a particular object: 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Ep, Ded. (1664) 3 Demo- 
critus . . put out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contemplator. 1683 E. Hooker Pref Epist. Ford age's 
Mystic Div. 67 Subtilities of unconceivably profound Con- 
templators. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1S64) IX, xiv. iii. 106 
The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the Con- 
templator altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

t3. A speculator, a theorist. (Cf. Con^TEM- 
PLATIVE I b.) Obs. 

1624 Cai't. Smith Virginia 11.^ 39 There were many., 
meerely prelecting, verball, and idle contemplators. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, xi. 332 The Platonick con- 
templators. 

t Coute’mplatory, Obs. rare-"^. [ad. late 
L. contempldtorius, f. contemplator'. see -OEY.] 
Of or pertaining to contem|>lation, contemplative. 

1609 Armin lial. Taylor Diijb, In this contemplatorie 
prate They past away the night. 

t Coutempla’trix. Obs. rare-^. [a. L. fem. 
of contemplator.'] A female contemplator. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. {X70X) 163/2 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contemplatrix of Planes. 

t Conte'mplatnre. Obs. [f. L. contempldt- 
ppl. stem + -UEE, on U. type ^contempldtzlra.] Con- 
templation. 

1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 270 [It] may delight the con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. <5t i59a Greene (1599) 16 Acestes 

fell into a drow.sie kind of contemplature. 

t Conte’Hlple, V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. contempil. 
[a. F. contemple-r, ad. L. contemplare, orig. de- 
ponent coniempldrt, to survey, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f. con- + temphim *an open 
place for observation, marked out by the augur 
with his staff ’ (see Temple).] trans. To Contem- 
plate ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxix. 341 
Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete and incomprenable 
dyfiference. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 897 The 
cau.ses . . contempled and consydered. 1549 Coinpl. Scot. 
vii, 70 Sche began to contempil the vidthrid barran feildis, 
1605 Sylvester ii. iv. (1641) 135/1 So ravished, 

I may at rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 
Temple. 

Hence i* Conte *mpling fin Sc. -ene) vbl. sb. 

1549 Compi. Scot, vi. 46 The lang studie and contemplene 
of the .sternis. 

Contempne, obs. f. Contemn. 

t Conte'mporal, a. Obs. [ad. L. contempo- 
rdl-is (Tertullian) contemporaiy’*, f. con- together +• 
tempns, tempor- time, temporalis belonging to 
time: cf. Oh. contempore/.] « Contempokaby. 

1637 Wotton in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 104 He was con- 
temporal with three Popes. 1681 Burthogge An Argu- 
ment (1684) 43 The Argument would hold as well against 
Successive as Contemporal Poligamy. 1730-6 in Bailey 
(folio). 

t CoMLte'mporaMie, -aa, a. and sh. Ohs. [ad. 
L. contempordne-us contemporary (see below) ; cf, 
!F. contemporain (i 6 th c., Montaigne). 
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In iStli c. sometimes erroneously made caiem^&raftt after 
cotemporary : see Contemporary,} 

A. =CONTBMPOEANfiODS. 

<^1425 Wyntoun Cw//. III. lii. 162 Gad fr&t tyme and Natan 
Prophetis ware contemporan Tyll Dawie Kyng of Israel. 
Ibid^v, ix. 460 And sex Emperouris |?an To |>ai Papis con- 
temporane. 1571 Hanmer Citron^ Irel, (1633) 76 marg'.t 
Learned men of Irish birth, contemporane with Fursoeus. 

B. s&. A contemporary. 

«I734 North I. iii. § 92 (1740) 187 Eln] Hopes, that 

when Times will bear it, some of the Cotemporans, faithful 
Historians, .will suffer their Labom-s to come forth. 

t Conteinpora’aieasi, a. and sk Ok. [f. L. 
contempordm us contemporary (see below) + - an.] 

A. adj. “ CONTEMPOKANEOUS, CONPEMPORAKY. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 754 Howbeit thay be con- 

teraporaneane. 1651 Fuller Abel Hedlv.^ Zuinglms 86 
Those who were his contemporanean School-fellowes. 

B. JT^. A contemporary. 

1651 Fuller Abel Redip., Bucer 159 The fame of Bucer 
and hard fortune of Ms painfull contemporaneans came 
into England. 

Contemporaneity (k^nte'-mpbranriti). Also 
errm. HQt’-. [f. next + -iTY. Cf. mod.F. 
poranHtSI\ — Contemporaneousness. 

1772 Hurd Sermt. Wks. 1811 V. 281 note. Inserted . . to 
show the contemporaneity of the two last and principal 
parts. x8i2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag;. XXXIII. 239, I 
have seen words, dictated by the master, written with mili- 
tary cotemporaneity on the 400 slates. 1872 Alford Gm. 
^ Exod. 289 Its contemporaneity with the events. 

Contemporaneous ik^nte:mpor^‘-nws), a. 
Also erron. cot-, [f. L. contempordm us contem- 
porary (f. con- together + tempus, tempor- time; 
cf. late Ij. tempordneus timely) + -ous.] 

1. Belonging to the same time or period ; existing 
or occurring at the same time. Const, with. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Contemporaneous, Contemporary, 
Contemporal, that is in one and the same time or age. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Contemporaneous, living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. [Not in Johnson 1755.] 
1758 I. Lyons Fluxions Pref. 6, 1 . . consider the Ratio of 
the Fluxions as the same as that of the contemporaneous 
Increment.s. 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony, 1855 Baden Powell Ess. 121 
Instances where the phenomena are cotemporaneous. 1861 
Goschen For, Exch. 114 The high rate of interest, which 
is generally contemporaneous with a drain of specie, 
b. Covering the same space of time. 

1857 • Reed Lect. Eng. Poets iii. 82 The history of Eng- 

lish poetry is contemporaneous with that of the language. 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological period ; of the same 
age. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. p. xiii, Volcanic rocks con- 
temporaneous with the sedimentary strata of three of the 
above periods. 1863 — Antiq. Man 15 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. 
1^4 Parker Goth. Archit. i. iii. 80 Plain groined vaults 
•without ribs, .contemporaneous with the barrel vaults. 

Contemporaneously, adu. [t prec. + -ly 2 .] 
At or during the same time. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orlg. Pagan Idol, III. 548 Their power 
was broken in the Red Sea contemporaneously with the 
exodus of Israel. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks viii. 270 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 

Coutempora neousuess. Also erron. cot-, 
[f. as prec. + -NESS.] The state or fact of being 
contemporaneous. 

1808 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 109 Cousinsbip implies 
contemporaneousness. 18& PuSEY min. Proph. 594 It is 
not any objection to the contemporaneousness of Malachi 
and Neheraiah, that, etc, 

t Coutemporaut, a. Oh. rare-^. [ad. L. 
'^contempordnt-em^ Y^. -^'^o. oi contempor&re \ see 
CoNTEMPOBATE.] Contemporary. 

X67S R. Vaughan Coinage ai In France. .King John, who 
■was contemporant with Edward the Third. 

+ Conte'iuporauy, and Obs. rare. [ad. 
h. contempordne-us : see Contempobane.] «Con- 

TEMPOBARY. 

2433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 303 The contemporanyes of 
whom [Seynte Patrikke]. tqzx in Bailey as adj. 

Coute*mporariuess. rare. [f. next + -ness.] 
The state or fact of being contemporary. 

2642 Howell For. Trap. (Arb.) 23 The . . regular succes- 
sion and contemporarinesse of Princes. 

Couteiuporary (k^nte*mp 6 rari), a. and sh. 
Also iS. 7-9 co-temporary, cotemporary, [ad. 
L. type *contempordri-us, f. con- together H- tempus, 
tempor- time, iempordrius of or belonging to time ; 
the actual formations in L. were contempordlis and 
contempordueus ( see above). 

Contemporary is the original form, and that approved hy 
Latin analogies; cf. the preceding and following words. 
But the variant co-temporary was used by some in the 
tyth c., and though characterized by Bentley as * a down- 
right barbarism*, it became so prevalent after <71725, as 
almost to expel contemporary from use. Towards the end of 
the 18th c., the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and coiem- 
porary is now used by comparatively few. It has; been de- 
fended on the ground that it is a purely English formation, 
like co-divine, co-glorious ^see Co- 2) ; but this is mere 
fancy generated by mechanically dividing the word, without 
regard either to its history or to its meaning. Historically, 
contemporary is a substitute for co?itemporal and contem- 
porane (either of which might well have been retained in- 
stead); in signification, co-temporary would analogically 
mean ‘unitedly, conjointly, or equally temporary’, whereas 


cmiientporavy has no affini^ with the English sense of 
‘ temporary and no connexion with that word except that 
both are derivatives of L. tempus and its adj. tmtp0rariits.\ 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the same time, age, or period ; 
living, existing, or occurring together in time. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. ii. § 80 After King Oswald his 
Death, four Christian contemporary Kings flourished in 
England. 1711 Addison Sped. No. loi p 4 The Passions 
and Prejudices of a contemporary Author. 1828 D Israeli 
Chas. /, 1 , Pref. 7 Immense archives of contemporary docu- 
ments. 1844 Ruskin Mod. Paint, (ed. 2) 1 . Pref. 14 He - . 
who would maintain the cau.se of contemporary excehence 
against that of elder time. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 
416 There are allusions in plenty to contemporary events, 
b. Const, with. 

*631 Weever Auc- Fun. Mon, 226 An Author contempo- 
rarie with this Archbishop. 1643 Howell (Arb.) 

23 Cornmines, who was contemporary with Machiavil. 
1790 Palev Horse Patti. Rom. iL 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior to it. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (iB^) I. 1 
Writers contemporary with the events they write of. 
t c. Const, to, unto, Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^Mon. (2642) 1^9 Cumsea was 
contemporary to the warre of Troy. 1646 i>iR T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xiL 251 Galen who was contemporary unto 
Plutarch. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 39 Clisthenes, 
Alcmmon and Eurolicus . . were contemporary to Phidon. 
1750 Warburton Julian 1, iii. He was not only contempo- 
rary to the fact, but, etc. 
cotemporary. 

1662 Stillingfu brig. Sacr. i. v. § 8 Sesac King of .-Egypt, 
co-temporary with Rhehoboam. 1698 Boyle Bentley's 
Dissert. Exam. 167 Allowing then that Solon and Thespis 
were Cotemporary. [1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 86, I would 
rather use. .these [word.s] than that .single word of the Ex- 
aminer’s Coiemporary, which is a downright BarbarLsm.] 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. (1874) 253 Events coteinporary 
with the miracles, .or sul>sequent to them. 17S9 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. (1817) I. 384 Cotemporary writers. 1762 Gentl. 
Mag. 102 We often meet with the word cotemporary, .The 
word should always be spelled contemporaiy. a 171^ 
Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. i. 8 note, Prudentius a Chris- 
tian poet, cotemporary with Theodosius. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. s> I. 534, I prefer contemporary to co- 
temporary. i8z8 Webster, Contemporary. . For the sake 
of easier pronunciation and a more agreeable sound, the 
word is often changed to coiemporary . . the preferable 
word. 1861 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. (1864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary scholars, 

2. Having existed or lived from the same date, 
equal in age, coeval. 

ax6Sq Cowley Clatidiaijs Old Man qfV.22 A neigh- 
bouring Wood born with himself he sees, And loves his old 
contemporary Tree.s. 1673 [R.^ Leigh] Transp. Reh. 42 
Making Light contemporary with it’s Creator. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat. I. 315 The water is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it, 

A 1879 M. Pattison Milton 3 John Milton was born, 

? th Dec., 1608, being thus exactly cotemporary with Lord 
'larendon. 

3. Occurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period ; occupying the same 
definite period ; contemporaneous, simultaneous. 

1656 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (18391 149 All the parts of 
them [f. e. lines] which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time.^ Phil. Tram. I. 271 

Not that by the Moons motion about its Axis the Earth 
should be carried hy a contemporary Period, x8o6 Hutton 
Course MatJu II. 290 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the same time. 

B. X794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. xxxi. 279 
The number of cotemporary turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reciprocally proportional to their number of teeth. 1799 
Vince Elem. Astron. xv.(i8io) 125 The cotemporary varia- 
tions of these angles. 

B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others. 

(In this sense Harrison, Descr. Britain, 1577, used '‘Syn- 
chrony or time fellows *.) 

1646 W. Price Mans Deling. 9 Their spirits, contempo- 
raries to S. Austine. i67o_Walton Lmes iv, 319 Their being 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. 
(Globe)494 From Chaucer 1 was led to think on Boccace, who 
was. .his contemporary. ^ rysx Johnson Rambler No. 145 
F II More acquainted with his contemporaries than with 
past generations. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gi. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 284 Men resemble their contemporaries, even 
more than their progenitors. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 3 
The comic poet Alexis, a younger contemporary of Plato. 

jQ- a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. <1641) 28 My Lord of 
Leicester and Burleigh, both his Coteraporaries [ed. 1653, 
Con-] and Familiars. 1657 P. Hevun Eccl Vind. 1. iv. 368 
Now Bel and Serug were Cotemporaries, 1667 Sprat 
Royal Soc. 81 (T.) Our cotemporaries, who only follow rude 
and untaught nature, 1678 R. L’Estrange Setiecds Mor. 
(1702) 418 He and I w^ere Gotemporaries. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iii. 247 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
Cotemporary. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 167 8 The 

hopes and fears of our cotemporaries. 1846 Mill Logic in. 
xiii. § 7 As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
cotemporaries of Newton. 1870 M. Pattison Milton i A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey, 

b. Used by a journal or periodical in referring 
to others published at the same time. 

[1837 Pickwick Ii, 548 Does our fiendish contem- 

porary wince ?] 1869 Spectator 25 Dec. 1517 We quote from 
our contemporary the Vatican the following remarkable 
statement. 

e. A person of the same age as another. 

1742 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 15a, I shall see Mr. * * 
and his Wife, nay, and his Child too. . Is it not odd to con- 
sider one's Contemporaries in the grave light of Husband 
and Father? *880 Mrs. L. B. Walford Troublesome Dan. 
I. ix. 179 Even Alice and Kate must not look upon him 
quite as though he were a contemporary. 


t €oilte*m:pomte, , Obs. [f. L. contmtpordt- 
ppl. stem of (Tertullian.) ^ be con- 

temporary, f. con- together 4 - tempus, tempor- time.] 
inlr. To agree in point of time ; to synchronixe. 

<21638 Meoe Wks,(j6jq\ 582 All the Visions contempo- 
rating with B,abylon’.s times. — ■ ICks. (1672) 599 Ergo, being 
equal times they must needs begin together, and so con- 
temporate throughout. 1680 H. More Apocal. Aphc. 269 
Though the Woman.s travail, and the fight of the Dragon 
with Michael do contemporate. 

t Conteimpora-feion. Obs. [f. prec.] The 
fact of con tern porating ; synchronism. 

A 1638 Mede Wks. (16721 590 Proof of the Contemporation 
of the Two Courts. 

Contemporate, -ation ; see Contempeb-. 
t ContempoTianism, Obs.— '^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Contemporimiism, the being at 
one and the same time ; coexistency. 

t Conte'mporist. Obs. rare-'^, [f. as next : 

See-IST.] =Cu 2 sTEMPOBARY.fA 

^11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts l^ Mon. 233 This Nicolas of 
Damasco..was contemporist with Herod. 

Contemporize (k^nte-mporsiz), Rarely in 

9 cot-, [f. as L. contempor-dre (see Contemporate) 

-h-IZE.] 

1. trans. To make contemporary ; to cause to 
synchronize or agree in time. Const. w/V//, 
Junto. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xi. 44 The indifferencie 
of their existence.s contemporised unto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration. 1669 Worlidge Agric. xw. 

§ I (1681) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporize your 
observations . .with the season of the year. 1861 D. H. 

Anglo-Sax. Sagas 4 The process is inconceivable by 
which the gi-eat Attila of hi.story could be cotemporized 
with Hermanaric 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 
258 M r. Carlyle has thi.s power of contemporizing himself 
with bygone times. 

2. intr. To fall at the same time ; to synchronize. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 381 Their fulfilling that con- 
temporizes with the first six trumpets. 1681 — Exp. Daou 
vi. 209 Which tidings, .may very well contemporize with the 
sixth Vial. 

Contempt (k£?nte*mPL), sb. [ad. L. coniempt-m 
{u stem) scorn, f. contempt- ppl. stem of contemners 
to Contemn. Cf. OF. contemps ‘m^pris^ (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgr.), which was possibly 
the immediate source.] 

1. The action of contemning or despising; the 
holding or treating as of little account, or as vile 
and worthless ; the mental attitude in which a 
thing is so considered. (At first applied to the 
action, in modern use almost exclusively to the 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const, of, for \ phrase 
in contempt of. 

1393 Gower Ciw/i I. 217 He toke upon him alle thinge 
Of malice and of tirannie In conterapte of regalie. a 1400 
Cov. Myst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory, tsdb Pilgr. Per/. 
(1531) 16 b, Couetynge . . the goodes of this wcwide, to the 
contempte and despysynge of grace. is 3 x Marbeck Bk. ^ 
Notes 249 Contempt consisteth chiefeiie in three things : 
for either wee contemne onelie in minde. .or lastlie when we 
adde words or deedes. 1605 Shaks. Lear n. iii. 8 Ibe 
basest, .shape That euer penury in contempt of man Brought 
neere to beast. 1611 Bible Esther i. 18 Thus shall there 
arise too much contempt [Coverdale despytefulnes] and 
wrath. 1614 Bp. Hall Medit. <§• Vows m. § 18. 72 VTee 
are soon cloyed . . and have contempt bred in us through 
femiliaritie. a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. ii. li. 46 Contempt, is when 
a man thinks another of little worth in comparison to himself. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 148 l» i New Evils arise every Day 
. .in contempt of my Reproofs, 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. 
§ 4 An outward contempt of what the public esteemeth 
sacred.^ 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889' I. 21 This flimsy- 
hypocrisy. . inspired Gregory with a contempt which he 
could not dissemble. 1872 Darwin Emotions xi. 254 Ex- 
treme contempt, or, as it is often c:alled, loathing contempt, 
hardly differs from disgust. 

fb. (with a and //.) Obs. except as in 4 b. 

*S74 Whitgift DeJ. Aunsw, iL Wks. 1851 I. 284, I be- 
seech God forgive you your outrageous contempts. <;x665 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mefn. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 34 All the 
contempts they could cast at him were their shame not his. 
1733 Wesley Wks. {1872) VII. 486 Our sins are ,$o many 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 

2. The condition of being contemned or despised ; 
dishonour, disgrace ; esp. in to have, hold in, bring, 
fall into, contempt. 

c 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 3711 My tech- 
ing eftir my dissese Sail no3t be had in^ contempt. 1550 
Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 259 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxiii. 9 To 
bring to contempt [i6ix into contempt] all them that be 
glorious in the earth. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, l iii 8a My 
I selfe disgrac’d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt, i:x645 
, Howell Lett. (1650) I. 473 She may be said to have, .fallen 
j to such a contempt that she dares scarce show her face. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 219, I and my people 
will share the contempt you are bringing upon yourselves. 
i8ys Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 189 He would like to bring 
military glory into contempt 

f3. = Object of contempt. Ohs. (Cf. similar 
use of joy, delight, aversion, etc.). 

161X Bibije Gen. xxxviii. 23 And ludah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee shamed [marg. become a contempt]. 
1746 W. Horsley F'ool (1748) I. loi The Companion of 
every Scoundrel, and the Contempt of every reasonable 
Creature breathing. £1832 Beddoes Poems, MurdereVs 
Haunted Couch, Thou .shalt not dare to break All men’s 
contempt, thy life, for fear of worse. 
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4. Law. Disobedience or open disrespect to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other legislative body ; and, esp. action of any kind 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law; in this con- 
nexion called more fully Contempt of Court. [OF. 
contemnement de justice.’l 
Contempt of court includes any disobedience to the rules, 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by an in- 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the 
law, or by strangers, and any disrespect or indignity offered 
to the judges in their judicial capacity within or without the 
court, 

[1552 Huloet, Contempte. agaynste tlielawe.] 

x6zt Elsing Debates Ho. Lords iCamden) 78 Yf he had 
spoaken anything which doth touch the Kinge in his 
honour .. Difference betwene contempt and 

treason. 1625 in Rymer Fmdera XVIII, 144/1 Such further 
Pa^^nes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as .. can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royal! Commandment in this Behalfe. 1837 Dickens 
XXV, *Mr. Jinks,* said the magistrate, * I shall commit that 
man for contempt.' 1866 Crump Bcmkittg iii. 82 An order 
restraining bankers from parting with money .. niust be 
obeyed at the risk of being committed for contempt of court, 
D. (with a and pi.) An act of such disregard or 
disobedience. 

i6ax Elsing Debates Ho. Lords fCamden) 78 The ques- 
tion whether Yelverton be not fytt to be censured ofagreate 
contempt, a 1626 Bacon Max. <$• Uses Com. Lain (1636) 5 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people. 172a Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I, iv, 352 Im- 
prisoned upon contempts (as the not putting off hats before 
the magistrates was called). ijrdS Blackstone Comm. III. 
287 Not having obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
a contempt of the court. x86a Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 
256 Both Houses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges. 

c. In contempt : in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the subpoena, does not appear, .he is then said 
to be in contempt. *7^ Entick London lY. 265 It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. 1845 Stephen 
Laws Eng. II, X77 noie^ On continuing to make default 
after having been ordered by the court to pay.. he will be 
in contempt, 

t ConteUlpt, V. Obs. [f. L. contempt- ppl. 
stem of contemnLre to CoNTEMisr.] By-form of 

CONTEMlf. 

c 1352 Bp. Garoiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 146 II. 208, I 
wylbe ware to geve any man cause to contempte me. 1567 
7'riall Treas. (1850) 31 You do not contempte the simple 
and poore. 1822 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 356, I regretted 
that the Swedes and Danes should so much ‘contempt ’ each 
other. 

t Conte'IUpt, pa. pple. Ohs. [ad. L. contempt- 
us.] Contemned. *579 fsee Contemn v. 2 ]. 

Contempt, obs. form of Content 
t Conte'mptedly, adv. Obs. are-^\ With 
contempt, contemptuously. 

*653 H. Cogan tr. Fluids Trav. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their bones to the ground. 

+ Conte’mptfaly a. Obs. [f. Contempt sb. + 

-POL.] 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuous. 

1604 Drayton Owte 6S3 Who in this time contemptfull 
Greatnesse late Scomd and disgrac'd, a *641 Bp.^ Moun- 
TAGu Acts 4‘ Mon. (1642) 285 One onely, . charged him with 
some contemptfull words uttered against Herod. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 28 Not so much to overawe them by a con- 
temptful expression, as by a convincing reason. 

2. Worthy of contempt; contemptible. {Ct dis- 
graceful.) 

1613 Chapman Rev. Bussy HAmh, i. Dram. Wks. 
(1873) II. 113 The Stage and Actors are not so contemptfull. 
As euery innouating Puritane . .Would haue the world 
imagine. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xx. U677) 36 Nause- 
ous and contemptful. 

ContemptiBility (k^ntesmPtibi-liti). [ad. L. 
contemptibilitds, £ contempiibil-is ; see -ITT,] 

1. The quality or fact of being contemptible; 
contemptibieness ; an instance of this. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. (1632) 668 The contemp- 
tibility and vanity of this effeminate argument. *793 Burns 
Let. to 6% TAomsonJ uly, The old ballad . . is silly, to con- 
temptibility. 1818 Coleridge in Re7n. (1836) 1 . 140 In the 
voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag he displays the little- 
ness and moral contemptibility of human nature. 1873 
Masson Drumm. of Hawth. vii. 138 How full of . . de- 
gradations, shames, contemptibilities, and meannesses. 
f2. Contemptuousness. Obs. 

1794 J. , Williams [A. Pasquin] Cal. Misc. Ded. 7 The 
contemptibility and malignancy of the^ Reviewers can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. 

Contemptible (kpnte-mPtibT), a. [ad. (post- 
cl.) L. contemptibil-is, £ contempt- ppl. stem of 
contemn^re \ see -blb. Cf, F. contemptible (i 6 th c,).] 
1. To be despised or held in contempt ; worthy 
only of contempt ; despicable. 

*382 Wyclif Obad. i. 2 Thou art ful myche contemptible, 
or worthi to be dispisid. 1382 — i Cor. vi, 4 Ordeyne 5e 
tho contemptyble men, or of litil r^utacioun. .for to deme. 
*59* Shaks. I Hen. VL i. ii. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gracious hath it pleas'd To shine on my contemptible estate, 
*664 PonVER Exp. Philos. L I So small and contemptible an 
Animal [the Flea], *7*8 Freethinker No. 59. 29 Let him 
live, till he grows Contemptible even to Himself, *775 


Johnson Tax. m Tyr. 30 Those not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge. 1874 Blackie 
Self-cult. 75 Tliere are few things in social life more con- 
temptible than a rich man who stands upon his riches, 

1 2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt ; full of 
contempt. Obs. in educated use. 

(Chiefly used to qualify opinion^ idea^ and the like ; cf. * to 
have a poor or low opinion of any one 
*594 Quest. Profit. Concemings 23 a, The same easie and 
contemptible opinion he held of all creatures ; the like also 
he did of God himselfe. *599 Shaks. Much Ado ii. iii. 187 
'Tis very possible hee’l scorne it, for the man. .hath a con- 
temptible spirit. *697 Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. i. (1709) 188 
To entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. ^ 1762 Gibbon Misc. IVks. (1814) V. 286 The con- 
temptible idea I always entertained of Cellarius. 1816 
G. S. Faber Ong. Pagan Idol. I. 64 [It] gives one such a 
thoroughly contemptible idea of the manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah, 
f 3. ahsol. A contemptible object. Obs. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia ii We bestow wonder on Con- 
temptibles, and value Toyes. *748 Richardson Clarissa 
(18x1) I. 222 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Contemptibieness (k^nte^mPtiblnes). [f. 
prec, + -NESS.] The quality of being contemptible ; 
contemptibility, 

*574 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. 443 (R.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes brin^ contempt to the 
person. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. ir 29 The contemptible- 
ness of those baits wherewith he allures us. 1736 Hervey 
Mem.^ I, 52 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his .situation. 1822 Coleridge Lett. Con- 
vers. II. 99 The unspeakable contemptibleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it [true honour]. 

Contemptibly (k/nte-mPtibli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -Lrii-] 

1. In a contemptible manner ; in a manner de- 
serving contempt ; despicably. 

*58* Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
forth. 1667 Milton P. L. vni. 374 They also know, And 
reason not contemptibly. <2*^3 Foster in Life Corr. 
(1846) L 2x5 A contemptibly little being. x88i Seeley in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 45 Looked at so, recent history might 
well appear quite contemptibly easy. 
t2. With contempt; contemptuously. Ohs. 

C1S7S Fulke Confui. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 25 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a couch for delicate persons ease ? 
1714 Swift Pres, State AffairsVIxs, 1755 II. 1. 215 He was 
treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of F ranee, 
*796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 191 You cannot think more 
contemptibly of these gentry. *827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1842) I. 293 The French ambassadors .. thought most con- 
temptibly of the king. 

t C 0 ZLte*mptl 0 XL. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 
-cyon, -cion, -oioun, -tioun. [ad, L. contemptidn- 
eniy n. of action from contemners to Contemn.] 
The action of contemning; contempt; an act of 
contemning or contempt. 

*488 ActaDom. Concilii rx6 (Jam.) Quhill thai be puxnxst 
for thair contempciounu *502 Ord. Crysien Men ( W. de W. 
1506) IV. XXX. 347 Ofwhome comen con tempeyons, rancures, 
hates. *534 Whitinton Tullyes Ofiices in. (1540 1 165 Whiche 
force is a conterapeion of paynes and labours. *552 Abp, 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) §8 (^uhilk . , hais na trew lufe of 
God hot rather contemptioun. ax^jz Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1 , 44 Accused secoundarly, Of contemptioun of 
the sacramentis. 

ContemptioDS (Caxton), obs. £ Contentious, 
t OoXLte*mptor. Obs. rare—K [a. L. contemptor^ 
agent-n. from contemndre to Contemn. Cf. F. 

c., Calvin),] A contemner. 

X5S9 Fecknam in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. ix. 26 The 
servants contemptors of their masters commandments. 
ContemptUOtlS (k^nte-mPtiwjOs), a. Also 7 
-tious. [£ jL. contemptu-s Contempt + -ous. 
(There may have been a mod.L. "^contemptudsusf] 
1. Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and acts) ; full of contempt ; disdainful, 
scornful, insolent. 

*595 Shaks. John ii, i. 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citie. *667 Milton P. L. iv- 885 Satan with 
contemptuous brow. *&2 W. Lowth Vind. Insp. O. <5* H. 
Test. (1699^ C iij a, Resolved in a Contemptious manner to 
shut their Eyes against the. .Light. 1793 Beddoes Math. 
Evid. 128 Mr. Heyne speaks in the most contemptuous terms 
of [it]. *859 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 9 An air of contemptuous 
indifference. *879 E, Garrett House by Works 1 1 . 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous. 

b. Const, of 

*865 yiifL Exam. Hamilton 248 We know how contempt- 
uous he is of Brown. *^4 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5. X40 
Men. .contemptuous of the principles of English govern- 
ment, 

1 2 . Setting legal authority at defiance ; contemn- 
ing law and public order. Obs. 

*529 [see Contemptuously b]. 1547 Pimlam. in Str^Tpe 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. C. 20 In the execution of justice and 
punishment of al such contemptuous offenders. *593 Rites 
^ Mon. Ch. Durk. (Surtees) 24 Defaced by some lewde and 
contemptuous wicked persons. xGZxLond. Gaz. No. 1657/3 
Your Declaration, dated the eighth of April last ; which very 
obse^ably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to reinfect the credulous and unstable. 

f 3. Exciting or worthy of contempt ; contempt- 
ible, despicable. Obs. 

1549 Chaloker Erasm. on Folly ILvezy A kynde of men 
most miserable, most slavelike, and most contemptuous. 
*593 Shaks, 2 Hen. Vf i. iii. 86 Contemptuous base borne 
CalTot as she is. *650 Baxter Saints' R. m. xiii, (1662) 
528 Cast them off as contemptuous Swine. *796 Mrs. 


Parsons My si. Warning HI. 169 Fragments like these 
were to him contemptuous ruins. 

€o 3 ite*mptiiouslys adv. [f, prec. -f -LTS.] 
In a contemptuous manner ; with contempt or 
scorn ; scornfully, disdainfully. 

*591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 343 The presents 
..wear . . retourned to mee, and very contemptuousUe cast 
down beefore mee. x6ii Bible Ps. xxxL 18 Lying lippes.. 
which speake grieuous things . . contemptuously against the 
righteous. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. i. (i7C39! 92 To 
Check an Insolent Humour in others, who behave them- 
selves Contemptuously towards US. 1776 Adam Smith 
W.N. 1 . 1. X. pt. 2. 133 How contemptuously soever they may 
affect to .speak. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. {18^8) I. iiL 268 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. 

f b. With contempt or disregard of law and 
authority. Obs. 

x$zg Act 21 Hen. VII I, c. 16 § ii The said Strangers 
Artificers . . cease not contemptuously . , to abuse the said 
Statutes. 1688 Act X Will. ^ M. c. 18 § 18 If any .. Per- 
sons do .. maliciously or contemptuously come into any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other (ilongregation 
permitted by this Act, and disquiet or disturb the same. 
1800 Addison Amer. Law 267 Indicted for .. con- 
temptuously tearing down and contemptuously refusing to 
replace, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. 

ConteJsnptuoTisiiess, [£ as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being contemptuous ; scornfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

*667 G. C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref, (1713) 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 206 r 12 Sometimes, .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness.^ 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. 
266 His language is that of a.sperity and contemptuousness, 

Conten, obs. Sc. form of Contain. 
Contenance, -aunee, obs. ff. Countenance. 

d* Contenee, Obs. rare— K [corruption of con- 
tents : c£ Accidence.] A table of contents. 

1633 J* Done tr. Arisieas* Hist. Septuagint A vjb, The 
Elenchus, or Contenee of the Following Booke. 

Contend (k^nte-nd), v. Pa. t. contended; also 
6~7 content, [ad. L. contend-Pre (or its OF. repr, 
contend-re (i 2 thi c, and in Cotgr. 1611 ), £ con- 
+ tendire to stretch, strain, strive : see Tend v ] 

1 1. intr. To strive earnestly ; to make vigorous 
efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Obs. 

*5*4 Barclay Cyt. «§• Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one contendeth . , With fote or with hande the bladder for 
to smyte. ^ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 Whan it 
is perfyte it euer contendeth and laboureth to be loue, 1598 
Bacon Sacr. Medit. x. (Arb.) 123 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spread and multiply. 1658 9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) IV. 42, I have contended to bring in 
honest men and . . they have not proved as I expected. 1727 
Swift Gulliver i. iii. Contending to excel themselves ana 
their fellows, c 1820 S . Rogers I taly, Meillerie 55 Children 
. .contend to use The cross-bow of their fathers. 

2. To Strive in opposition ; to engage in conflict 
or strife; to fight. Const, wit^, against (an 
opponent), about fan object). 

*529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 125 If thei would wagers 
contende &stnue therin. *530 Palsgr. 496/1 , 1 wyll never 
contende with my superyour nor stiyve with my felowe. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 119 In Ambitious strength, I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1783-6 Watson Philip III 
(1839]) 61 No army, .could be able to contend alone with the 
English forces. *875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 36 A cause 
for which they are ready to contend to their life's end. 

b. transf of the strife of natural forces, feel- 
ings, passions, etc. 

*602 Shaks. Ham* rv. !. 7 Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mightier. i6j57 Milton 
P. L. XI. 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. *731 Pope Ep. Burlington 82 Strength of Shade 
contends with strength of Li^t. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth 
Harrington vii. Wks, XIII. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit. .had begun to contend with the music in the orchestra. 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flew L 22 No other feelings to con- 
tend with it. 

o. fg. of struggle witk difficulties, feelings, etc. 

*783 Crabbe Village i.'p.xi There may you see the youth of 
slender frame Contend with weakness, weariness and shame. 
182* J. Q. Adams in C. Da.vits Metr. SystnuitSyz) x^s fr 
has. .been obliged to contend with the intemperate zeal and 
precipitation of it.s friends. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor.v. (3877) 135 The greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend after this was a strike of his workmen. 

3. To strive in argument or debate ; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue. Const, with, against (a person), 
for, against, about (a matter). 

*530 Barnes Fayth onely. Saint Paule .. contendeth 
agaynst workes. .and bringeth in grace onely. 1539 Bible 
(G reat) Acts xi. 2 They that were of the circuncisyon con- 
tended agaynst [x6ix contended with] him. 1671 J .Webster 
Metallogy^. i. xr Chymistry, about which name we do nol 
contend. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. 11858) I. i. 35 A deter- 
mination against which the crown commissioners were un- 
able to contend. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. xxii. 349 This 
plasticity [of ice] has been contended for by M. Agassiz. 

b. with clause specifying the point maintained 
or asserted ; cf. Contention 4. 

The clause became at length the object of contend, which 
so construed might have a passive. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 10 b, That person, 
therfore, is wicked . . that contendeth him [Christ] to haue 
been create emonges other creatures. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
Episc. xiv. (1647) 79 The madnesse and stupidity of Aerius 
contending a Bishop and a Presbyter to be all one. *78* 
CowpER Hope 129 Men . . Live to no sober purpose and 
contend. That their Creator had no serious end. *79* Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 76 As . - 1 do not understand the merits 
of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. *8x8 
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Crws® Digest (ed. 2) III. 137 It was contended on her 
part that, .the right to exercise the office belonged to Mr. 
Burrell. 1875 Jowett Flaio I. 479, I stoutly contend that 
by beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. 

4. To Strive in rivalry anotherj^i^r an ob- 
ject ; to compete, vie. 

158^ Puttenham Eng, Poesie i. xiv. fArb.) 48 Cicero said 
Roscius contended with him by varietie of liuely gestures, 
to surmount thexopieof his speach. isgSGRENEWEY Taci- 
tus' Ann, xiw. xii. 214 Whilest Volusius and Africanus con- 
tended [ed. 162a content] for woorth and nobilitie. 1670 
Cotton Espertion 1. ii. 84 I'he several Orders of the City 
contented . . which should give the greatest testimony of 
joy for his Arrival. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones i. ii, Nature 
and fortune, .seem to have contended which should enrich 
him most._ 1862 Ruskin Mnnera P. (i88o 89 The Sirens 
. . contending for the possession of the imagination with the 
Muses. 

b. fig. To vie with. 

SS77 B. Googe HereshacKs Hush. (1586) 11. 66 b, The 
French . , call \t PasseveHettrs . it contendeth in 

colour with crimson in graine. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. aio 
In fame it contendeth with Tyrus, but exceedeth it in anti- 

S uitie. 1^7 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii, 137 The Rasthean 
Irape divine, Which yet contends not with Falernian Wine ! 
f 5. irans. To contest, dispute (an object). Obs. 
i697_ Dryden ASneid vr. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. 
Ibid. X. 17 When Carthage shall contend the World with 
Rome. 

®i] 6. To urge one’s course, proceed with effort. 
£•1600 Shaks. Sorm. lx, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore .. Our minutes.. In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. 161$ Chapman Odyss. xi. 208, I 
answer’d *, That a necessary end To this infernal state made 
me contend. 

Contende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Contain. 
Coutesided (k^nte-nded), ///. a. [f. Contend 
-h-EDk] Striven for, disputed. 

£11700 Dryden Pal. <§• Arc. n. 314 All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vii. 
154 From his grasp Wrench the contended weapon, 
t CoutendeHt (.k^nte*ndent\ a and sb. Obs. 
Also 7 -dant, [a. F. contendant, L. contendent-em 
pr. pple. : see Contend,] 

A. adj. Contending. 

a ifi4i Bp. Mountagu Acts^ Mon, (1642') 373 Controver- 
sies betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

B. sb. A contending party, one who contends. 
1623 Favine Theai, Hon. n. xii. 183 Commune to these 
two Contendants. 1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 4 Through 
the whole history of the world, .the contendents nave been 
still made a prey to a third party. 1813 Hogg Queen's 
Wake 310 * For shame *, said he, ' contendents all I This 
outrage done in royal hall, Is to our country foul disgrace ’. 

Coiltender (k^ntemdai). [f. Contend + -er1.] 
One who contends or is given to contention ; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const, (an object). 

*547 Homilies 1. Saluaiion iii. C. iv, Contenders wyll euer 
forge matter of contention. 1631 Baxter Inf, Ba^t. 243 
Yet was I never a hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Prodi- 
gies ''1665' 13 The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 
43 The attorney promised to reimburse the expense, the 
contenders being poor. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 841 The con- 
tenders for empire, .after the death of Alexander. 

Contending^ (k^te*ndig\ vbl. sb. [f. asprec. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the vb. Contend ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

1361 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendings at lawe. 1866 Atken- 
mum 29 Dec. 881 His controversies and contendings for his 
opinions. 1882 M. Arnold in 19M Cent. Aug. 216 Against 
the natural , . course of things there is no contending. 

Conte'nding, fpl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2] 
That contends ; striving, struggling ; antagonistic. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. Sr Ad. 82 Till he take truce with her 
contendin^f tears. 1676 Dryden A urengz.i, i, The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
Southey Roderick ni. The sound . . awoke contending 
thoughts. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 151 Arbitrating 
between the contending parties. 

Hence Coute-udingly adv. 

1653 Theophania 139 The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
. .will contendingly submit their Crowns to these Virgins, 

Conteudress (k^ntemdres). rare. [f. Con- 
tender + -ess.] A female contender; in quot., 
one who urges her way. 

1616 Chapman Homeds Hyjnns, To Venus 112 [Venus] 
Left odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 
dress. 

Contene, obs. form of Contain. 

See esp. Contain v. 17. 

t Conte'lieilieilt, Obs. [a. OF. contenement 
(med.L. contenemeniwn)^ f. contenir to Contain, 
etc.] A word occurring as a rendering of contene- 
mentum in Magna Carta, as to the exact meaning 
of which divers explanations have been offered. 
The meaning is perhaps simply ‘ Holding, free- 
hold ’ (Godefroy has two instances of F. contene- 
ment in this sense) ; but some take it in the wider 
sense * Property (of any kind) necessary to the 
freeman for the maintenance of his position 
[aiigo Glanville De Leg. Angliae be. 8 Potent idem 
heres [on account of his relief Xq his lord] rationabilia 
auxilia de hominibus suis inde exigere ; ita tamen moderate 
secundum quantitatem fepdorum ^ suorum et secundum 
facultates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur vel suum con- 
tenementum araittere. Ibid. ix. 11. 1215 Magna Carta 


20 Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto nisi 
secundum modum delicti ct pro^ magno delicto amercietur 
.secundum magnitudinem delicti salvo contenemento suo, 
et mercator eodem modo salva mercandisa sua, et villanus 
eodem modo amercietur salvo wainagio suo.] 150a Great 
Charter in Arnolde Chron. (iSii> 217 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a litel trespace but after^ maner off the 
trespace saue his contenement. £xx634 Coke 2 Inst. 28 
Contenement signifieth his countenance which he hath 
together with and by reason of his freehold. ax66% Ful- 
ler Worthies in. 216 Our English Gentry, .may seasonably 
out-grow the sad impressions which our Civil Wars have 
left in their estates, in some to the shaking of their Con- 
tenument. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 813 Saving his 
Contenement lor Livelihood). *738 Hist. frt. Excheq. v. 
100 It was according to the Contenement of the Party. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 372 No man shall have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him, than his circum- 
stances or personal estate will bear : saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872,) 
II. 328 The contenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station). 

Conteneu, var. of Contend sb. Obs. 
Oontenewe, obs. f. Continue. 

Content (kpntemt, kpmtent), ^,1 Also 7 con- 
taint. [There is no corresponding use of content, 
content e, contento, contentain the modern Romanic 
lungs., which all express the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., .as F. contetiu, It. con- 
iemtio, Sp. contenido. Apparently, therefore, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of Content ppl, a. 
repr. L. contentum that which is contained, plural 
contenta. The singular was formerly in use in 
senses in which the plural is now alone used ; in 
senses 2, 3, contents was in 17th c. often con- 
strued as sing. 

The stress conie'nt is historical, and .still common among 
the educated, but co'ntent is now used by many, esp. by 
young people ; some make a difference, S’S.yva^conte'nts, but 
cubic co'ntent ; and printers often use co'ntents technically, 
while saying contents generally. See A cademy, 14 Nov. 1891. 
I. That which is contained in anything. 

1. A thing contained; now only in pi. (with 
or possessive) : That which is contained (in a 
Vessel or the like) ; alsoy^f. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 6 b, All this worlde with 
the contentes in the same- 1347 Boorde Brev. Health 
Ixxiii. 23 Yf in an urine doo appere a content lyke as heares 
were chopped in it. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. n, viii. 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents. 1783 Cowpkr 
Task rv. 506 Ten thousand casks For ever dribbling out 
their base contents. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain Sf Gl.^x 
The contents of the kiln are left undisturbed until they are 
cool. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmaet xii. The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses without winking. 

b. Contrasted with continent. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1019 The content is al waies 
lesse than the continent. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. i. § 3 
If there be no fulnesse, then is the Continent greater than 
the Content 1868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish I. iv, 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

2. spec, {pi.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisions 
of its subject-matter- Formerly also in sing. 

1309 Paternoster, Ave Creed (W. de W.) C vj, Praye 
for your broder Thomas Betson which . . drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell quayer and exhortacion. 1330 
Palsgr. 208/2 Contentes of writyng, conienue. 1339 Bible 
(Great) title-p., The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the 
content of all the holy Scrypture, bothe of y® olde and newe 
testament. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii* 21 This is a Letter 
of your owne deuice. No, J protest, I know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 1633 Mirr. Mercy ^ J7idgm. m 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) X. 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the * Practice of Piety’, every day, especially that content 
of the joys off h even. 1782 Cowper Lett. 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the len^h of it, but by the 
contents. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mitford I. i. 8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of ‘ Percy’s Reliques’. 

b. Table of contents content') \ a summary of 
the matters contained in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 
of the book. Also simply contents content). 

1481 Caxton Godfrey, Here endeth the table of the con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book. 1336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (15^) A j, The contents of this buke. 
1381 Act 23 Edz. c. 3 § 7 The said chirographer shall de- 
lyver to everye sherife of everye countye. .a perfyte content 
of the Table so to bee made for that Shire. X619 L. B ayly 
Pract. Pietie Table, The chiefe contents of this Booke. 
1824 J. Johnson TyPogr. W. di. 137 After the body of 
the volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next. 

1 3. The sum or substance of what is contained 
in a document ; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in sing, and pi., and also in pi. construed as 
sing. Obs. 

15^3-4 Act ^ Hen. VIII, c. i To require, .the person soo 
bound to perfourme the contentes of every such Writting 
obligatorie. 1330 Palsgr. 208/2 Content of a mater, teneur. 
1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Leave Countr. 1. 93 b, A Letter 
..the content wherof was this, etc. 1386 Jas. VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. i. 222 III. 14 Reade my lettir . . and conforms 
your selfe quhollie to the contends thairof. x6i6 Brent 
tr. Sarpis Counc. Trent (1676) 80 Briefl5^ repeating a short 
contents thereof, he said, etc. *63* J. Hayward tr. Biondf s 
Eromena 26 The Count shewed him the answer of Mutriro, 
the content.^ whereof was, etc, 1634 Earl Orrery Par- 
thenissa 1 1676) 581 This ensuing Letter, whose Address was 
as strange to him, as the Contents was to us. 1667 Milton 
P. L VI. 622 Terms of weight, Of hard contents. 


b. Contents of a bill m cheqtie % the amount for 
which it is drawn, as specified therein. 

*866 Crump Banking v. 123 If it be intended further to 
negotiate it, or to receive the content.s at maturity. 

4. The sum of qualities, notions, ideal elements 
given in or composing a conception ; the substance 
or matter (of cognition, of art, etc.) as opposed to 
the form. 

1843 M. Pattison (1889'' I. 6 The mind, .looks at ac- 
tions to see what may be their ethic content ; what instruc- 
tion for practice they afford. ^ 1862 H. Spencer First Prim, 
11. iii. § 48 Forces, standing in certain correlations, form the 
whole content of our idea of Matter. *873 Whitney Life 
Lang, V. 76 The inner content or meaning of words, 1878 
Dowden Stud. Lit. (1882! 295 An indifference arises as to 
what is called the substance or ‘content’ of works of art. 
1883 Huxley in XXVII. 397 The great mass of 

literature- . is valued . . because of its intellectual content. 

II. Containing capacity, space, area, extent. 

6. Containing power (of a vessel, etc. in reference 
to quantity); capacity. 

1491 Act q Hen. VII, c. 7 § i If it lacke of the seid 
gauge, .than the Seller to abate somoche of the price after 
the rate of the seid content. 1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 
§ I Barrels kyiderkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie, 
contente, rate, and assise than they ought to be. 1594 Plat 
Jewell-ho., Diners Ckim, Concl. 28 A glasse . . of some greater 
content. 1624 Bacon Neav Atlantis (1627) 12 This Island 
had then fifteen hundi'ed strong ships of great Content. 1672 
Grew Idea Philos. Hist. Plants § 24 The Content of these 
altogether, would scarce be equal to half the Content of that 
One. 1709 Hauksbee Phys, Meck.Exper. i. (1719) 17 AGIass 
Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces. *884 Chamh. 
Jml. 26 Tan. 59/1 Gaugers.. glancing at a ca.sk.. to tell its 
‘content , as its holding capacity is officially styled. 

6. Extent, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superficial extent, area. Also formerly in pi. 
Frequent in 1 7 th. c. ; now rare. 

*370-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 89, I wilL.shewe 
you out of Beda..the content and storie of this He. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 558 For Gardens . . the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be vnder Thirty Acres of Ground. 
1660 Barrow Euclid i. prop, 35 schol., I’be area or con- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 53 To 
find the superficial content of the earth. 1839 Barn. Smith 
Ariih. <§• Algebra {eA. 6. 162 Content is also frequently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume ; the length 
of a line being called its linear content ; the area of a figure, 
its superficial content. 

b. Amount of cubical space taken up, volume. 
(Often solid content.) Now tbe usual sense. 

1612 R. Churton (title), An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of a small Instrument for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. 1774 J. Bryant MythoL 
I. 429 The general measurement . . by acres jprove.s that 
such an estimate could not relate to anything of solid 
contents. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. u. 77 The most 
capacious Gorilla skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 34^ cubic inches. 

e. Linear content x length (alouga line straight 
or curved), rare. 1859 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimated by the number 
of individuals contained. 

^ 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The Turkish Army . .is now equal 
in all but content to any army of its kind in Europe. 

e. quasi-r£?«cr. A portion of material or of 
space of a certain extent ; an * extent *. Obs. 

1377 H arrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 122 The Kings grace 
hath at bis pleasure the content of cloth for his gowne. 
1634 Fuller Epkemeris Pref. i Our Native Countrey. . 
hath in all ages afforded as many signall observables as 
any content of ground of the same proportion. 1692 R, 
L’Estrange Josephus' Aniiq. v. viii. (1733119 The Camp 
must needs take up a huge Content of Ground. 

7. Customs. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house searcher by the master of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessel’s des- 
tination, the stores shipped, and other particulars, 

*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Cotiienis. 1872 Stores 
Content and Masted s Declaration, I . - Master of the above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and correct, etc. 

Content (k^nte-nt\ sbi^ [Either from Con- 
tent V. or a., or perh. ad. It. contento ‘con- 
tentment, content ’ (in Florio 1 598) : cf. also Sp., 
Pg. contento contentment, liking.] 

1. Satisfaction, pleasure ; a contented condition. 
(Now esp. as a habitual frame of mind.) 

*3^9 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 82 That the mariage should im- 
mediatly be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus. 160a Marston Ant. Mel. Induct. Wks. 
1856 I. 5 So impregnably fortrest with his own content that 
no envious thought could ever invade his spirit. 1668 
Pepys Diary 14 May, ’The Country Captain ’, a very dull 
play that did give us no content. 1^7 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 308 In Concord and Content The Commons live, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. i O Happi- 
ness ! our Being’s end and aim ! Good, pleasure, ease, con- 
tent, whate’er thy name ! *842 Tennyson Walking to 

Mail 79 With meditative grunts of much content. 

b. Hearts content', now in phrase, to one's 
hearts content, to one’s full inward satisfaction. 

(Shaks. has word-plays on Content sb.^ 5.) 

X393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 35 Her grace in Speech, 
Makes me from Wondring, fall to Weeping ioyes, Such is 
the Fulnesse of my hearts content. 13^ — Merch. V. in. 
iv. 42, I wish your Ladiship all hearts content. 163a J, 
Hayward Xx, Biondi* s Eromena no Eromena. .lived now 
at her owne hearts sweet content. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) I. 192 Thus they were all disposed of to their hearts 
content. 1S32 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Vail, i. 14 Mr. 
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Wallace praised the garden.. to the heart's content of its 
owner. 3890 Froude Ld. Beacofisjieid iv. 61 The Protestant 
Soraersetsnire yeomen no doubt cheered him to his heart's 
content. 

t C. -with//. Ohs. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, V. ii. 38 But heauen hath a hand in 
these eueiits To whose high will we bound our calme con- 
tents. 1633 WoooALL Sjtr^. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 
authour hath . .continued their servant (to their contents) 
for full twentie foure years alreadie. 1633 F ord Broken Ht. 
I. i. To see thee match'd, As may become thy choice, and 
our contents. 

. f 2. Acceptance of conditions or circiimstances, 
acquiescence. 7b take ttpon content', to accept 
without question or examination. Ohs. 

1646 SirT. Browne A’rmf. ii/. i, v. 18 By a content and 
acquiescence in every species of truth, we embrace the 
shadow thereof. 369a Contriv, Blackhead ^ Yi7UU£' U.in 
//<arZ AfAr. (1745) VIIL 204 Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have taken it upon content; the ser- 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. 3697 
Collier £ss. Mot. Subj.n. (17091 165 They often take their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. 1709 Pope Ess. Crii. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upon content. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
204 ? ! To the .sons of presumption, humility and fear; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

1 3. A source or material condition of satisfac- 
tion, a ‘satisfaction’ ; fl. pleasures, delights. Obs. 

a 3393 Marlowe Dido i. L 28 Sit on my knee, and call for 
thy content. 3625 Gill Sacr. Philos, xii. 183 To deny him- 
seife many pleasures and contents in this present life, 
n: 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes i. xix, (1640) 233 It will 
be a content at death, to tliinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing, a South Serm. X. 224 The 

contents and comforts of life, dearer than life itself, are torn 
from him. 

t 4 . Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Ohs. 

■ <3:3654 Selden CArb.) 42 Tell me what this is, I 

will give you any content for your pains. 

f o. (See quot. 1700.) Obs. fprob. belongs here.] 
<33700 B. E. Diet, Cant Crew, Content, a thick Liquor, 
made up in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Goffee-houses. c 3710 in J. Ashton Soc, Life Reiytn Q. A mte 
(1882) I. 291 Hot and Cold liquor, as Sack, Whitewiue, 
Claret, Coffee, Tea, Content, etc. 
i* ContC’U'fc, Obs. [a. OF. content, mntent 
contention, quarrel, on L. type *content-us, from 
content- ppl. stem, of coniendhe to Contend.] 
A contention, dispute, quarrel. 

a 3450 Kni, dela Tour 100 Whereof sourded a ^ete 
pontent and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 14S3 Cax- 
ton G, de la Tour F vij b, Of the content that was betwene 
Fenenna and Anna [i .S’<3!w. i.]. 

Coilteilt (k^ntemt), a. {sb.) content — 

Pr. content. It., Sp. coniento :~L. content-m con- 
tained, limited, restrained, whence self-restrained, 
satisfied, pa. pple. of continh'e to Contain.] 

I. 1 . Having one's desires bounded by what one 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wished) ; not disturbed by the desire of anything 
more, or of anything different ; ‘ satisfied so as not 
to repine ; easy though not highly pleased ’ ( J.). 
Const, with of), that vni)! clause, to with inf. 

CX400 Rotn. Rose 5631 Contente with his povertc. 1413 
Lydg. Pilgr. Soivle v. xiv. (1859) So Ful dere have I bought 
yow, and yet I hold me content with my iourneye. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 105, I haue ben ynoughe 
auenged by me, and holde me content therof. 1549 Latimer 
^rdSerm. be/. Edw. F/tArb.lSq, I am contente to beare the 
title of sedicion wyth Esai. 3390 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. ii. 310 
Yet Herraia still loues you ; then be content. 1631 Bible 
Phil, iv, II, I haue learned in whatsoeuer state I am, 
therewith to bee content. 1647 Chas. I in Antiquary 1 . 97, 
I will be content, that come . . and goe back at night, 1(^7 
Milton P. L. xt. 180 Here let us live, tHou^ in fall'n state, 
content. 3701 De Foe Trne-hom En£. 2 That's the .speci- 
fick makes them all content. 1775 K. H. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, War{x2>Z3) I, 63 We must be content, how- 
ever, to take human nature ^as we find it. 1834 Wokdsw. 
Even. Voluntaries v. The wisest, happm.st of our land are 
they That ever walk content with Nature's way. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 425, ‘ I am content' he answer’d, 
‘ to be loved A little after Enoch 

t b. In imper. content : be satisfied in mind ; 
be calm, quiet, not uneasy. Ohs, 

1593 Shaks. A /cA II, v. ii. 82 Peace foolish Woman.. 
Good Mother, be content. 1601 — /ut. C. iv. ii, 42 Cassius 
be content: Speake your greefes softly. 1611 — Cymb, v. 
iv. 302 Be content : Your low-laide Sonne our Godhead will 
vplife. 

c. Satisfied (in the sphere of action) ; confining 
one’s action (assertion, etc.) to the thing spoken 
of. Usually with negative. (Cf. Content v, 3.) 

1533 Latimer in Foxe A. <^M,( 1363) 1309 When men will 
not be content that she [our Lady] was a creature saued, but 
as it were a sauioresse. ^ 3377 B. Googe HereshacE s Hush, 
in. (1586) 151 b, The Swine is not content with drinking, but 
heemtLst often coole..his filthy panch in the water. 1613 
Bible 3 ^ohn 10 Not content therewith, neither doth he 
himselfe receiue the brethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. 3654 Fuller Two Serm. 33 Not content to carry 
downe the Remainder of the Captivitie into iEgypt, hut 
also they took leremiah the Prophet . . along with them. 
3836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1 . i. 32 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole, 1886 Morley Voltaire Content to live his life, 
leaving many questions open. 

d. Satisfied, contented, not unwilling to do (some- 
thing unworthy). 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, Wks. 302 That worthie em- 
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perour .. Could be content to tire his wearie wife. i6<pe 
Howell For, Trav. viiL (Arb.) 42 Some, .would be content 
to light a candle to theDevill. 1855 Macaulay Hisi.Eti^. 
III. 62 Charles and James were content to be the vassals and 
pensioners of a powerful and ambitious neighbour. 18S4 
Church Bacon 20 Servile and insincere flatterers .. content 
to submit with suiiling face . . to the insolence of [the Queen’s] 
waywardness and temper, 

2, Pleased, gratified ( = F, content); now only in 
phr. well content, arch. 

c i<j4o Generydes 368 ‘ Madame', quod he, ‘ ray will is and 
shall To do your sone pleasure and seruice, As ye shalbe 
right wele content withall. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon 
xxvi. 545 Ye have trowbled all my courte wherof I am not 
contente. c 1500 Lancelot 2945 He spalc no word, hot he 
was not content. 3513 More Rich. Ill (1883)46 But the 
lord Hastinges was in his minde better content, that it was 
moued by her. 1535 Coverdale Josh. xxii. 33 Then were 
the children of Israel well contente with the thing. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair xx. The lads and lasses.. Sit round the 
table, weel content, An' steer about the toddy. 1887 Ste- 
venson Underwoods i. xxv. 55 So sits the while at home the 
mother well content. 

b. So J Evil contmt {oh&I), ill content (arch.); 
displeased, dissatisfied, discontented. 

<11477 Caxton Jason 58 Wherof the ladyes damoiselles. . 
were right euyll content, c 1489 — Sonttes of Aymon ix. 
253 Ye knowe it not ; wherof 1 am evyll contente. ^ 1380 
Baret Alv, C 1156 Displeasantlie, with ill will, being ill 
content, repugnanter. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard, 558 So 
the three. .Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

t3. Consenting, willing, ready. Const. with 
inf, that with clause, or absol. Be content : ‘ be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Obs, 
c x/\f’rj Caxton Jason 63 Ther is no seruice ne plaisir but 
that I am content to do for you. 1483 — Chas. Gt. 250 The 
comune vnderstondyng is more contente to reteyne parables 
and examples for the ymagynacion locall. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Hnon Ixiv, 220, 1 am content ye sende for hym. 1549 
Latimer -yrd Serm. bef Edw. VI lArb.) 92 They [magis- 
trates] that be not of the best, muste be contente to be 
taught. 3375 Gascoigne Princely Pleas. Wks., Then tell 
me what was ment. .Good Eccho be content. 1611 Bible 
2 Kinrs vi. 3 And one said, Be content I pray thee and 
goe with thy seruants. <£1636 Bp. Hall Hard Measure 
Rem. Wks. (i66o) 64 A Neighbour, .was content to void his 
House for us. 1709 Swift T. ’Tuh, AuthoVs ApoL, Since 
the book seems calculated to live.. I am content to convey 
some apology along with it. 

t b. ellipt. as an exclamation : «« I am content ; 
agreed I all right ! Ohs. exc. as in c. 

1393 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iii. i. 1^6 Content, He to the Sur- 
geons. 3596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii. 70 Content, what's the 
wager? 1820 Shelley CEdipus 11, L 190 Purg. At the ap- 
proaching feast Of Famine, let the expiation be. Swine. 
Content 1 content ! 

e. In the House of Lords, Content and Not 
content are the formal expressions of assent and 
dissent (corresponding to Aye and No in the 
House of Commons). 

3621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 17 Such . . as 
are of opynion that the charge shall be sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say — Content. Such as wyll have his Lordship come 
hether to heare the charg, saye - Not content. 1707 Miege 
St, Gt. Brit. (1718) 270 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is tMs, They begin at the lowest baron, and .so go 
on seriatim, every one answering apart Content or Not 
Content {printed consent], 1817 Deb. 273 The House 
then divided on the motion for the second reading. . Content 
84, Not Content 23. 3823 Byron Juan xiv. Iviii, I hate 
. .A laureate’s ode, or servile peer's ‘ content’. 

H. Y OX contented pa. pple.: see Content 4 , 5 . 

147S Bk. Noblesse 72 And that suche paymentis be made 
content bethout delaie. 1491 Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 20 § 6 
Unto the time that the same Duches..of the seid yerely 
rent, .be fully satisfied, content and payed. 1502 Arnold 
Chron, {18111 108 For the some of xi. ^,.,to me y* day of 
makyng herof content and paid. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. clxxiv. 213 Vnto the tyme that the sayd payment of money 
be full content and payed. 

B. as sb. in pi. Those who vote ‘Content’: 
see 3 a So non-contents : those who vote ‘ Not 
content *. (Cf. Ayes and A^oes.) 

17. . Burke Sp. Act Uniformity {T.), Supposing the num- 
ber of contents and not contents strictly equal in numbers 
and consequence. 1810 G. Rose Diaries (3860) II. 463 
Contents 305, Non-contents 102. 1883 Harped s Mag. LX V. 
184 And when the division was called, went into the lobby 
with the * contents 

Content (k^ute'nt), zt. [a. F. contenie~r = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. contentar. It, and med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romanic deriv. of contmto, emtent adj. : see 
Content a.] For passive use see also Contented. 
1. trans. ‘To satisfy so as to stop complaint’ 
(J.) ; to be enough for ; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 42 That littil that I 
haue contenteth me. 1526 Ptlgr, Per/, (W, de W. 1531^ 230 
All the powers and desyres of mannes soule shall be fully 
contented and quyeted. 1326 Tindale Mairk xv. 15 Pylate 
willinge to content the people, loused Barrabas. 3570-6 
Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 191 That large portion of 
our Islande (which in Caesars time contented foure severall 
Kings). 1600 Shaks, A. V. L. v. ii, 126, I will content you, 
if what pleases you contents you, 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
ii. Ded. § 9 Except their condition and endowment be such 
as may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his whole age in that function. 36x3 Bible 
Transl, Pref, 4 It did not fuuy content the learned. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. lx. 246 Seeing that by this new 
league God had contented his desire. 1830 D’Israeu 
Chets, /, HI. X. 223 The Queen said.. she never could learn 
what would content the ruritans. 3873 Black Pr. Thule 
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vili. 127 There was something in the tone of her voice that 
contented. him. 

absol. 3397 Bacon Ess., Disc. (Arb.) 16 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall leanie much, and content much. 1843-^4 
Emerson A.W. Manners Wks. (Bohn) L 213 The favourites 
of society, .contented and contenting. 

fb. To please, gratify ; to delight. Obs. 

3332 Huloet, Content, lyke, or please, arrideo. .tmx 
Shaks. 'Two Gent. m. i. 93 A woman somtime scorns what 
best contents her, 1396 — 'Fain, Shr. iv. iii. 180 Or is the 
Adder better than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eye? 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 'Trav, xxiv. 90 
Whereby.. he should more content him then if he should 
give him the treasures of China. i68t W. Robertson Phra- 
seal, Gen. (1693) 380 To content or give content, placere. 

2 . 7'efl. (also to content one's mind, etc.) To be 
satisfied or contented. Const, with (f^infl), 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W. 1306) ii. xviii. 138 In 
clymyngefrom stayre to stayre w^out euerhym to contempt 
tyil untoyfc [he] may come unto the vysyon of god. 1330 
Palsgr. 496/2, I content me with lesseof rneate or drinke. . 
than the raoste parte do. 1338 Starkey England i. ii. 40 
So long as he . . contentyth nys mynd wyth hys present 
state. 3381 Mulcaster Positions xiv. (1887) <57 We must 
content our selues with that which we haue. 1663 Gerbier 
Coziusel 8 b, Those who content themselves with guilt out- 
sides of books. 3713 Addison Cato iv. iv, Content thyself 
to be obscurely good. 1779-81 John.son L. P., Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. 

i’b. To please oneself, take pleasure. 

c x6oo Chester Plays (Shaks. Soc.) i. i Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymselfe to sett out in playe, The devise pf 
one Done Rondall. 

fe. m/r. (idr r< 5 )^.) To be content; to acquiesce. 

c 1330 Debate Summer <5* Winter 103 in Hazl E. P. F. 
III. 40 The more he hath wherwith, the lesse he contenteth. 
1392 Shaks. Ve7i. 4 Ad. 61 Forced to content, but never to 
obey, Panting he lies. 

3. refl. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action) 
with ; to confine oneself, limit one’s action, 

3538 Starkey England ii. i. 158 Euery man that contentyth 
not hymselfe wyth hys owne mystere, craft, and faculty. 
1586 Thvnne in Holinshed Chron. 11 . 464/2 Therefore con- 
tenting myself with this.. I commit my self., to thy favor- 
able judgement. i653_H. More Aniid. Aih. ii. xi. § 1. 73, 
I shall content my .self in taking notice onely of the outward 
frame of some few kinds. <11694 Tillotson (J.), Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could de.stroy. 1757 John.son Rambler No. 178 P2 
Most men, when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11 . i, I see., 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
lector of Insects. i8to Max Muller Sc. Relig. (1873)398 
[He] contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars. 

f4:. trans. To satisfy (a person) by full pay- 
ment ; to compensate, remunerate. Ohs. 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Ori^. Lett. iii. 27 I. 64 We wol that 
ye see that thier be taaken dewe accomptes of the said 
John. .and. .that he be contented and agreed in the best 
wyse. c 1477 Caxton Jason 47 b, I haue good will . .to re- 
warde and contente yow of the good and agreable seruices. 
1530 Palsgr. 406/2, I content, I paye or satysfye..! owe 
hym nothynge but I shall content hym. 1604 Shaks. 0 th, 
HI. i. I Hastens, play heere, I wil content your paines, 
1625 UssHER in Lett. Lit. Men (Camdenj 134 To content 
the workeman for his paynes. 182a Scott Nigel iv, You 
shall.. sign an acknowledgment for these monies, and an 
obligation to content and repay me. 

t b. in making satisfaction for sin ; cf. Conten- 
TATION 5 b. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 91 Testablisbe the masse sacrifice to 
content God, 

t5. To satisfy, pay in Ml, make good (a 
claim). 

1433 E. F.. Wills (1882)94 And thet the seyd dettes Be 
contented & payed. 1308 jBarclay Shyp of Polys 
134 To lene frely to one that is in nede And wyll be glad 
it to content agayne, 1S3X-2 Act 23 Henry VIII, c. 6 § 12 
Whereof the sommes now be not paide or otherwise con- 
tented, laufully auoyded or discharged by the lawe. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr. War-Comm, Mm.Bk.{x%$s) x6s To content and 
pey tothe said Johne Penrie the soumes of money above 
specifeit. 1814 Scott Wav, Ixxi, A certain sum of sterling 
money to be presently contented and paid to him. 

t Coute’nt, ///. <2. Obs. {ad, L. cmtent-us.J 
Contained. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 56 pe schip Be alle pings content per in. 

Content, obs. Sc. f. contained, pa. pple of Con- 
tain. 

Oonte'ntable^ a. [f. Content v. + -able.] 

1 1. That is fitted to content ; satisfactory. Obs. 

J- Done Hist. Septuagini 37 Besides, heerein you 
shalTdoe us contentable pleesure, and courtesie. 

2. Able to be contented or satisfied. 

1376 Fleming PanopL Epist. 404 If a Christian mans 
minde may be contentable. 1863 CiARLYLE Fredk. Gt, V, 
xiii, ii. 25 France will be contentable with something in the 
Netherlands. 

Contenta'tiou. [ 15 th c. ad, med.L. contents- 
tion-etn (1409 in Du (Jange), n. of action f. med.L. 
contentare, ¥. contenter to Content. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romanic 
lang. : Godefroy cites a single instance from a 
Swiss Burgundian document of 1424 , and the word 
is not in Cotgr., nor is it in It., Sp., or Pg.] 

1 1. The action of contenting or satisfying. Ohs. 

3339 Interl. Four Elem. (Pollard 1890) loi For the con- 
tembtacyOn of my mynde. 1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. lo 
Rdr., To the contentacion of the ydle. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. i. 239 For the oontentation of our subjects. 
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■fb. The contenting oneself or one’s mind with | 
what one has ; acquiescence in or acceptance of 
the situation. OBs. 

X567 Hasman Caveat 40 He vsed contentadon for his 
remedy. 1570 J. Heywood Be merry^ frimde (1848), Let 
contentashyn be decree. Make vertue of necessytee. 1589 
Cooper Admon. 234 The bridling of the affections and 
humble contentation of the minde before^ God. 1631 Bp. 
Webbe Qtdetn.^ (1657} 121 With a Christian contentation 
to bear with their masters infirmities. 

tS. The resulting fact of being satisfied ; satis- 
faction. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. ccxxxv. 271 Y« which he pun- 

f sshed . . to the great contentacion of the countrey.^ 1587 
'leming Contn, Holmsh.ed\\\. 1966/1 To atchiuehis pur- 
pose to his good contentation without anie great danger. 
161X Deickeb Roaring Girle i. Wks. 1873 III. 138 Your 
pleasure shall be satisfied to your full contentation. 1681 
K.. Knox Hist. Ceylon 94 Before they can settle themselves 
to their contentation. 1709 Strype Ann, Ref, 1 . xlvii. 514 
To further it, to her contentation and honour. 

• 3, Contented or satisfied condition, arch. 

1533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (15461 E v. Than 
holde you sure of my contentacion. 1555 Eden Decades 
100 ITieir contentation with the benefytes of nature. 1598 
Grenewev Tacitus' Ann, xii. x. (1622) 17a In his company 
bee spent his idle time with delight and contentation. 1^7 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 159 The resignation of an Empire, 
and the contentation with a private life. 1709 Strype A wi. 
Ref, I. xl. 453 So as nothing wanted to show contentation. 

Fraser’s Mag. VI 11. 700 To profess his contentation 
at the great Sclat he had attained x86o A. Manning 
Ladies Bever Hollo^o viii. (1882) 69 He stood .. surveying 
him with no small contentation, 

fb. as a habitual quality or frame of mind: 
Contentment Obs. 

1553 Elyot Gov. iii. xvii. His contentation [ed. X531 con- 
tinence] in pouertie. <2 x593 bl* Smith Serm. i Tim. vi. 6 
(1867) II. 279 Such a commander is contentation, that where- 
soever she setteth foot, an hundred blessings wait upon her. 
1677 Hale Contempl, ii. 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself. 

f 4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Obs. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 33 A good fs^er, is unto 
me a singuler contentacion. xs 85 Parsons CFr. Exerc. i. 

X. 140 Among all other ioyes and contentations, this shal 
not be the least. 1672 Sir T. Browne Emend xxiv, 
We are fain to take in the reputed contentations of this 
world. 1682 — Ckr. Mor. 46 Temperate minds, .enjoy their 
contentations contentedly. 

, f 5. Satisfaction of a claim j compensation j 
payment in satisfaction. Obs, 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 403 The contentacyon of sommes 
so f^rfett. X474 Bond of Edw, IV in Rymer Feeder a 
(1710) XI. 792 Whereof he never as yet had any Paiement 
or Contentacion.^ 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 5 title^ An 
acte for contentacion of debts vpon executions. 1652 Z. Boyd 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) Ajip. 24/2 In full contentatioune 
to hir of the lyk sowme of hir tocher. 

fb. The making of satisfaction for sin, Ohs. 

1535 Goodly Primer To Rdr., Jesus Christ, the onely 
sufficient price, satisfaction, reconsiliation, full contentation 
. .for our synnes. X548 Gest Pr. Mas%e 89 Yf Christe were 
to he agayne sacryfyeed to the ful contentacion and cleans- 
ing of synne. ^ 1656 0 . Sedgwick Humbled Sinner iii. § i. 
16 To. .fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 

d 6 . The satisfying of the conscience, of the moral 
or rational faculty ; the allaying of scruple or doubt. 

1533 More Apol. viii. Wks. 861/2 Then hathe he neede 
for by s contentacion to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe. 155a Latimer Semt. Re^n. (1845) 13 
To their contentation and quieting of their consciences. 
ISS5 Harpsfield in Bonner Homilies 46* For your better 
contentation herein you shal here the authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 53 For 
the contentation of your request. 

^ Sometimes erroneously for Contention. 

1633 T. Adams Serm. Dan. xn. 3 There is no weake con- 
tentation betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 

Contented (kpntemtM), ///. a. [f. Content 

z;. -h-BD 1.] 

1. Satisfied, desiring nothing more or nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something ; Content a. r . 

x^S Pilgr. Perf iySl, de W. 1531) 3 The sayd Moyses not 
contented with these visyons made supplicacyon to God. 

<r 1600 Si-iaks. Sonu. xxixt With what I most enjoy contented 
least. <xx66x Fuller Worikies^ Bucks (1840) I. 200 T. 
Bickley was rather contented than willing to accept the 
bishopric of Chichester. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. x, I 
should have been contented with a very little. 1883 Froude 
in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. x The greatest men .. are those 
of whom the world has been contented to know the least. 
f b. Evil contented : dissatisfied, displeased. 

1548 Hall Ckron. 95b, He was right evil contented ..of 
the said forcyng of the toure. 

t 2 . Willing, ready {to do something); = Con- 
tent a. 3. Ohs. 

<1x525 Abp. Warham in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls 
iv. (1874) 54, I shall be contented to here the costs and 
charges thereof myselve. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Colled 
Gd. Friday^ This thy family, for the which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was contented to be betrayed. 1655 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. Iviii. 231 He prayed him to give him leave to 
ask him something. .Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 
that he was very well contented. 

3. Satisfied with one’s present condition ; not 
disposed to complain ; marked by contentment. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, I. iii. 84 By him that rais’d me to 
this carefull height, From that contented hap which I 
inioy’d. 1627 Hakewill Apol. in. vi. § 2 Their liberty [is 


converted] into contented slavery. X651 Hobbk Leviath . 
n. xviii 85 q'he foresight of. . a more contented life thereby. 
1725 Berkeley Proposal''Fl]e&. III. 223 A contented, plain, 
innocent sort of people. 

Cfon.teXL'bedly (k^atemtedli), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-LY In a contented manner ; with contentment. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider F, vii, 77 , 1 shall. . Into your 
handes, yeelde me contentedlie. cx66s Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson {1846) 33 He could contentedly be 
without things beyond his reach. X758 S. Hayward Serm. 

L I Contentedly ignorant of these most momentous con- 
cerns. 1871 Ruskin Munera. F. Pref. (iSSot 20 These 
principles the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 

Contentedness (kpnte-ntedn^). [f. as prec. 

4 -NESS.] The state or quality of being contented. 
1580 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I. 450 They have 
. . given me more Contentedness of mind. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. (1851 > 353 The Contentedness of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. ^ 17x9 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 301 Which made them, with so 
much Patience and Contentedness, undergo the Calamities 
of that . . War. t8i4 Wordsw. Excursion ii. Wks. (1889) 
438/1 The still contentedness of seventy years. 

Coute'XLtfuI, tz. Now rare. [f. Content sb.^ 

4 - PUL.] Full of content: a. Characterized by 
contentment, contented, satisfied, fb. Causing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying, f c Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

X542 Udall Eras7ft. Apophth. 112 b, Tliat he might bee 
hable with a paciente and contentefull mynde, to endure 
hany.shemente. 1552 Huloet, Contentful!, placabilis, pla- 
cendus. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 364 His contentful! 
mansion. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. ii. But all 
that’s known to be contentful to thee Shall in the use prove 
deadly. 1625 K. Lxing tr. Barclay's Argents v. xh. 369 
To enjoy the safety of their contentful! poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. <*1639 W. Whately Prototypes i. 
xi. <1640) 120 Shee was every way contentful! and pleasing | 
unto Abraham. 1652 J. Audley Eng. Cotnmw. 38 Gentle 
and contentful! souldiers. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 10 Feb., 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 1716 Cibber Loz>e 
Makes Man v, ii. 73 The contentful Peace . . of an honest 
Mind. 1863 Pilgrimage enter Prairies I. 9 The first 
[journey] for many years that had drawn me from my 
contentful home. 

Hence f Coate'ntftilly adv.y *1* Cbate-atfalness. 
1^2 Huloet, Contentfullye, placa&iliter. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 23 June, We spent two or three hours talking of 
several matters very soberly and contentfully to me. Ibid. 
24 July (D.), The contentfulness of our errand, and the 
nobleness of the company. 1685 H. More Paralip. 
Prophet. 89 For the more contentfully peracting this Tax. 

Conte vbl. sb. [f. Content v. 4 -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Content ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now rare. 

<311541 Wyatt Defence Wks. i86i p. xxxiii, Thus was he 
. . di.spatclied out of Spain smally to his reputation or con- 
tenting. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. Pref., The contentynge 
of suche men. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. 698/1 The contenting 
of mine owne semsuall affections, 16x5 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination. 

f 2. c\xi 2 idL-concr. A source of contentment ; a 
satisfaction, delight ; ** Content 3. ( 9 ^^. 

c 1620 in Farr .S’. P. Jas. / (1848] 102 What if a day, a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contentings. 1633 P. Fletcher Death Sir A . Irby 
I. iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 

t Conte'nting, fph a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

i]^8 Gest Pr. Masse 96 Y‘ the masse offredge is not 
satisfactory or fill contenting. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. in. 
vi. 250 Any contenting peace. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. I. i. 5 The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in it self. 

Contention (kpute-njan). Also 4-5 -ciotm, 

5 - 6 -cion, 6 -tioTxn, -tione. [a. F. contention, 
ad. L. contention-em, n. of action from contendere 
to contend. (OF, had orig. the inherited form 
etmtenfun, contencon,')~\ 

1. The action of straining or striving earnestly ; 
earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Obs. or arch. 

<1x580 Rogers (J.>, An end which, .appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtain. 1581 Nowell & Day in 
Confer, i. (1584) Ciijb, Which wordes he pronounced with 
, . great contention of voice. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
XXV, An earnest contention of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. i. xi. (1712) 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. 1858 Herschel Outlines Astron. Introd. 8 The 
contention of mind for which they [these enquiries] call is 
enormous. 

2. The action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Bone of contention : see Bone sb. 7. 

1382 Wyclif Phil. i. 17 Summe of contencioun, or stryfe, 
schewen Crist not clenly. X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, 
XVI. Ixxi. (1495) 576 The stone Onix meueth the herteto 
con tendon and debate. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 121/1 
A great matter in contencion & debate betwene them. 1585 
Abp. Sandys Semt. Matt. vtii. 23 <'1841) 381 The church. . 
is by outward persecution and inward contention, .troubled. 
1655 W. F. Meteors 140 Of Amber is great contention, 
whether it be a minerall, or the Sperme of a Whale. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion to quarrelling and contention, Gazetteer 

Scoil. (ed. 2) 527 This fortress was frequently the scene of 
bloody contention* 1876^ J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. i. 
iv. 176 Religious contention broke out in Bagdad itself, 
between the rigid and the lax parties. 

traitsf. Sf fig. 1604 Shake. Oth. ii. 1. 92 The great Con- 
tention of Sea, and Skies. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (x872> 
II. 147 One long contendonof fraud against robbery. 


b. {with a aud //.) A particular act of strife ; a 
quarrel, contest, dispute. 

c r450 Merlin xxl 366 Whan the kynge Bohors vndxr- 
stode the contencion of the kynge and his nevewes. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. ii. 6 No Quarrel!, but a .slight Con- 
tention. 161X Bible Prov. xviii. 18 The lot causeth con- 
tentions to cease, i66x Bramhall Jztst Vind. 1 . 7 Such 
were the contentions of the Roman and African Bishops- 
1749 Fielding Totn Jones x. ii, Jones, .interposing, a fierce 
contention arose. i%3 Yeats Growth Cowy/i. 225 Conten- 
tions with the home government were frequent. 

. e. *= Tenson, q.v. 

X883 A. H. WoDEHousE in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 585 
The tensons, or contentions, were metrical dialog ues of lively 
repartee on some disputed point of gallantry. 

3. The action of contending in rivalry or emula- 
tion ; competition. With a and//.: An act or 
instance of rivalry ; a trial of skill or ability. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. fsA These and such like 
contentions . . many have attempted, and thereby wonne 
commendation. 1606 Bryskei't Cisy. Life 69 For contention 
of valor. .Alexander granted a combat betweene Diosippus 
and his aduersary. 1633 Done tx. Aristead Hist. SeP- 
tuagint xSo Betwi.vt us, 1 would kindle a kmde conten- 
tion, and emulation of aymiable Vertue. 1743 Fielding 
J. Wild I. iv, Engaging with him at cards, in which con- 
tentions. .the Count was greatly skilful. 1829 Scott Anne 
of G. iii, As if there had been a contention among them who 
should do the honours of the house. 

fb. The matter in competition. Obs. 
x’jx'Z Steele N o. 422 T 6 One would think, .that the 
Contention is, who shall be mo.st disagreeable. 

4. That which is contended for in argument ; the 
point or thesis which a person strives to maintain 
and prove. 

1655 Pagitt Ckrisiianogr. (1646I i. 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, hut that there are two 
natures in Christ. iBSsCh. Times 2 Dec., Their contention 

is, that the ‘ Romanizers etc. 1878 Black Green Piut. 
I. 3 This then is your contention— that a vast number of 
women, etc. 1883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Rep. 23 Chanc. 
Div. 697 Mr. Williams' contention is without a siiadow of 
support. 

*i\ 5. Contrast, comparison. Obs. [A Latinism.] 
1530 Whitinton Tullyes Ofices i. xvii, But if contencyon 
and comparyson be made. 

^6. -Contentation. Obs. 

1516 Cartiilary in Plumpion Corr. p, exxv, What over- 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. I579--8 North XzVw 65 iR.) Such men 

as place felicity, .in the quiet .safety, peace, and concord of 
a commonweal, and in clemency, justice, joyned with con- 
tention. 

^ 7. app. -= Continuance ; cf. contene. Contain 17 . 
1666 J. Smith Old Age (17521 13 Two words [day.s and 
years] to express the contention of this state, .viz. how long 
this state shall remain. 

Cojxteutional (kpntemjonal), a. [f. prec. 4 
-AL.] Of the nature or character of contention, 

18^ Pall Mall G. 27 June 4/3 The contentional meeting 
of last night, 
b. quasi- sh. 

^ X824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 185^ 1 . 103/1 The Iliad 
itself has nothing in the contentional so interesting, 

+ CoxLte'ntioner. Obs, [f. prec. 4 -eb ^ One 
given to contention ; a contender. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s 71 (1613) 140 The.se thorny Con- 
tentioners, that choake the Word of God with foolish con- 
trouersies. 1624 White Repl, Fisher 73 So long as 
Contentioners rest vnsatisfied, and admit no Reconciliation, 

Contentious (k^te-njas), a. Also 5 -temp- 
oioTis, -tenciose, 6 -cious(e. [ad. F. contenfieux 
L. contentidsus given to contention, quarrel- 
some: see Contention and -ous.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions : Given to 
contention ; prone to strife or dispute ; quarrelsome. 

1533 Frith Answ. More (1829) 445 That you accept this 
worke with .. no contentious hart. 1611 Bible Prov. xxi. 
19 It is better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with a con- 
tentious and an angry woman. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 
i. 13 If two or three out of a contentious humour opposed 

it. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew. 1853 Macaulay Biog. At- 
terbury (1867) 14 His despotic and contentious temper. 

b. transf. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 6 Thou think'st ’tis much that 
this contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1610 — 
TefHp. II. i. 118. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Artk. i. 455 She 

makes contentious Winds forget their Strife, 

d* c. Bellicose, warlike. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xxi. 20 And there arose yet warre 
at Gath, where there was a contencious man which had 
sixe fyngers on his handes. — 2 Kings xix. 25 That conten- 
cious stronge cities might e fall in to a waist heap of stones. 

2. Characterized by or involving contention. 

c 1430 tr. T, d Ketnpis 119T0 stryue wi]>contenciose wordes. 
1535 Jove Apol. Tindate 40 To wryte any maliclouse and 
contenciouse pistle agenst him. 1647 Proposals of Army 
in Neal Hist. Purit. III. 412 The present unequal, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of ministers’ maintenance 
by Tithes. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 142 TP 8 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication, 1875 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
liii. 170 Forbearing to raise contentious issues. 

3. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties. Contentious jurisdiction : right 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending parties. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.jSflT/x Wei letterd, as it appeiy^d 
ssrthe, as wel in contempeious jugemente as gyuyng coun- 
ceyll to the sowles upon the fayte of theyr conscyence, 
X727-S1 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The Lords Chief Justices, 
judges, etc. have a contentious jurisdiction. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm, III. 65 Such ecclesiastical courts, as have 
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onljr wibat is called a voluntary and not a contentious juris- 
diction. 18715 Stubbs Const, Hist. I, 233 In contentious 
suits it is difficult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbitration. 

ConteBtiousIy (k^nte-njasli), actv. [f- prec. 
-I- -LY -.] In a contentions manner or spirit j with 
contention ; (quarrelsomely. 

3:548 Edw. VI in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. M. 43 Who- 
soever shal .. irreverently and contentiously demaund of 
any man, any of the questions before rehersed. 1564 Brief 
Exam. Sign.**** iij, We are alirayde to stiyue conten- 
tiouslye. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist, I. (1654)09 Everyone 
. .contentiously would argue thereof. 

Contentiousness tkf?htem|3snes). [f. as prec. 
-b-NESS.] The quality of being contentious; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness, 

*573 G-. Harvey (Camden) 16 [He] began in 

deed to lai conteiitiusnes to mi charg. 3:661 Boyle Spring 
of Air Vxdi, (1682) i They that know how indisposed 1 
naturally am to Contentiousness. 1815 EpniNSTONE 

(1842)1. 217 Any circumstance which disposes the 
people to contentiousness and jealousy. 3:876 J, H. New- 
man Sk, 1 . 246 The contentiousness of human nature, 

t Coute'utive, Ohs, [f. Content v, + 
-IVE : cf. inventive^ Fitted to content ; satisfying. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 80 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and but a minute contentiue. 1599 
Breton Farewell^ The Company of a Contentive friend. 
3:627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixvii, 300 They shall find it 
a more contentive life than idleness. 1631 R . H. .<4 rraionm. 
Whole Creature xiii. f 2. 192 The. .true contentive Obiect 
of the Soule of Man, is God. 

t Coute’Utive, Ohs. [a. Y.contenfif -ive, 
that contains, retains (in mod.F. only in the surgical 
use), f. L. type '^contentiV'USy f. continere to Con- 
tain ; see -ive and cf. reimtim^ Characterized 
by containing, holding together, maintaining, etc. 
In Surg. see quot. 1882. 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles H-^iy. 443 His good wil is the 
effective, contentive and provisive Virtue. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dran*s Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 144 , 1 did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress. 1882 Syd. Soc. Zex.j Contentive, the 
same as Retentive, applied to bandages which retain the 
lips of a wound, or the ends of fractured bones in appo.sition. 

t Conte ‘utless, a. Obs. [f. Content + 
-LESS.] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

3607 Shaks, Timon iv. iii. 245 Best state, Contentlesse, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 1675 Cocker 
Morals xs Some, in mid^st of Store, contentless, starve. 
X797 T. Park Sonn. 95 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share. 

Co'ntentless, [f. Content + -less.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Mind XI. 429 So far the Idea remains contentless, 
t Contently, adv, ran. « Contentedly. 

Prob., as the metre suggests,^ merely an error for con- 
tentedty^ which mod. edd. substitute. 

16. . Beaumont & Fletcher Rule a Wife, etc, v. iii. Wfcs. 
(1679) 293/2 Come, we'l away unto your country-house, And 
there we’l learn to live contently. 

Conteutmexit (k^ntemtment). [a. F. con- 
teniement (late i6th c. in littr^l, f. contenter to 
Content : see -ment. In Eng. it has to a great 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj,, 
as if •= contentness, contentedness f\ 

1 . The action of satisfying; the process of being 
satisfied; satisfaction, arch. 

1474 Househ. Ord. 22 For the contentement of his house- 
hola royal and creditors thereof. 1568 in Hakluyt yoy. (1598) 
I* 377* * 57 ^ Fleming Panopl. Epist, 35 The Victor, .must 
doe many thinges to the expectation and contentment of 
them, by whose helpe he obteined the victorle. a 1657 Sir J. 
Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) 11 . 265 Doing the best worke 
. . for the honor of God, contentment of the King. 1821 
Scott Kenihu. ii, The guests took their leave, .to the con- 
tentment of mine host. *851 Helps Comp. Solii. ix. (1874) 
156 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry, 
t b. Satisfaction of a claim ; payment, rare. 
1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 1116 The lord Swartzen- 
hurg, , was comming with money to give them contentment. 

2 . The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; contentedness, (The usual modern sense.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 12 The same content- 
ment, tranquilitie, and ioy, that others, .haue reaped. x6ii 
Bible x Tim. vi. 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great gaine. 164* Hinde J. Bruen xxxvL 112 In much 
contentment and peace, He began to look homewards. 1768 
Beattie lilinstr. i. xiii, From health contentment springs. 
18S6 Morlev Comte iCrit. Misc.) III. 339 After a short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned to neediness and 
contentment. 

b. Const, with, in. 

3:651 YxsvL'&^Abel Redlv., CowfierixZSi) IL sti He mani- 
fested to his friends what great contentment he had in his 
approaching death. ax6gB Temple (J.), Contentment in 
his will is the best remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wlcs. (Bohn) II, 113 
Squalid contentment with conventions, 1871 Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 38 To abide in patient contentment with an all 
but purely critical reserve, 
t o. Pleasure, delight, gratification. Obs. 

3586 R. Scot in Holinshed Chron. III. 1546/1 There was 
never worke attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
in with more contentment. 1600 Hoixand Livy iv. xl. 164 
They caused . . great contentment [Isititiam] after former 
fear. 1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. (1633) *^43 Never word 
of hers I heare But . , [it] . . much more contentment brings 
Than the sweetly-touched strings. 1726 W. R. Chetwooo 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 41 At the reading of this Paper, my 


Heart ran over with Contentment. 1795 Southey foaft of 
Arc V. $tx, I .. feel Joy and contentment in the merciful 
task For which I am sent forth. 
t 4 . A source of satisfaction or pleasure; a 
pleasure, enjoyment, delight ; = Content sh.‘^ 3. 

*579 O. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Until! a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith his most soveraigne con- 
tentement, 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 177 
Many and great contentmentes, many and sound com- 
fortes, S603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1235 Money and 
appareil, the souldiors greatest contentments. i6ix Mark- 
ham {title). Country Contentments . . as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc. 169a Lady Russell Lett. II. cxxxv. 109 As 
for reading, I am past that contentment. 

Contents : see Content sb.^ 
t Conte*ntsonie, a. Obs. rare. [f. Content 
•V, -*■ -SOME.] Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or deliglit 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs^ Eromena 122 A demeanour 
rather irkesome. .than any whit contentsome. 1645 Digby 
Immort. Souls 140 It is easie for thee, and sweete and 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

tContenty, a. Obs. rare. [f. Content sb.'^ 
-t--Y.] Full of ‘ contents ’ ; containing much ad- 
mixture of foreign matter. (Cf. Content i, 
quots. 1547. 1625.) 

1683 Pettus Fief a Min. i. n. xv. (1686) 256 If there are 
poor contenty coppers . . yet you must do with them as 
before. Ibid, h 273, 

tCo’ntenn, co*ntinne. Ohs. Also 5 con- 
tenue, 6 -ynue, -ynew(e. [a. F. contenu, -ue con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. contenu, -ue, pa. pple. 
of contenir to Contain.] = Content sh.t 2, 3. 

c 1477 Caxton yason loi b, Thenne he behelde the con- 
tenu of his bylle. 1481 — Godfrey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to huymont. And the contenue of the same. 1512 
Act Hen. VIII, c. 18 § i All the eontynue, matter and 
purporte of the same Commission. 1521 St. Papers Hen. 
VIII, I. 34 By the continue off oon your sayde letters. 15.^9 
Compl. Scot. 1. 23 The sentence and conteneu of thyr said 
cheptours of the bibil. Ibid 115 He hefand suspitione of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Contenue, -we, obs. ff. Continue. 
Contenument, error for Contenement, 
Center, obs. f. Counter v. 

Center-, obs, f. Counter-, e. g. in conterchange, 
conterfayte, contermont, contermure, conterpace ( ~ 
counterpoise), emterpartie, conterpoynt, conterrol, 
contersector ; also of Contra-, Contre-. 
Conterition, obs, var. of Contrition. 
ConteTminablef rare. [i. h. contermina- 
re H- -RLE.] liable to end together. 

c 1638 WorroN in Reliq. Wotion. 477 Your long, and I 
daresay your still beloved Consort, for love and life are not 
conterminable. 

Conterminal (k^nto'jminal), a. fad. med.L. 
conderminal-is, f. contermin us \ see Conterminous 
and -AL. So F. conterminal (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1 . = Conterminous i. 

180a Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 290 The conterminal 
rock. 1831 T. L, Peacock Crotchet Castle ix, The neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminal bandits. x8S2 PraseVs Mag, 
XLV, 449 The kingdom of Merops was. .conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun, 

2 . Entom. Attached end to end. 
Conterminant (k^ntouminant), a. and sh. 

[ad, L. contemiindnt-em, pr. pple. oi center mindre : 
see Conterminate,] 

A. fl* «= Conterminous r. Ohs. 

1640 Howell DodoneCs Gr. 43 The ^eat eraporiall Tami- 
sond with her suburbian and conterminent fabrickes. 

2 . Terminating together (in time). noitce~use. 

1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. (i860) 268 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. 

B. sb. pi. Persons whose lands march together. 

x6ioW. Folkingham Art ofRum^eyiiAi. 50 Sometimes 

this Compound Boundage implies a mutuall propertie or 
duety participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, etc. 

Conterminate (kpntoMmM), [ad. L. 
contenninat-us, pa. pple. of conferminare to Con- 
terminate. So F. conterminS (i 5-1 6th c.).] — 
Conterminous. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The first yeyne . . being 
thereto at the posteriour part therof conterminate. 1610 !)S. 
JoNsoN Pr. Henry* s Barriers, A strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminate with heaven. 16x4 B..Ki.is.iQ%Hist. World^ i. 
viiL 10 .^Ethiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt, 1850 Neale Med. Hymns 125 Faith to word, to 
teaching hearing, Mind to God, conterminate, 

t Conte'rminate, Ohs, [f. L. conterminat- 
ppl. stem of coniermindre to border upon each 
other, f. contermin-us : see Conterminous.] 

1 . inir. To be conterminous in space, to have a 
common limit or boundary. 

1637 Bastwick Litany m. 14^ In the towne where he 
dwelt, and the parishes conterminating thereabouts. 1656 
Blount Clossoj^r., Conterminate, to lye near or border on 
a place. 1709 Sacheverkll Serm. 15 Aug, 14 The. . Author, 
in whom they must all Center, and Conterminate, 

2 . To be conterminous in time. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. n. vi; § 18, 377 The Fall of 
Babylon also conterminates with the sixth trumpet, 1681 
— Exp. Dan, App. iii. 507 The Laodicean Interval in a 
manner conterminating with the Conflagration of the World, 
X684 — Answer 61 A decursion. .conterminating to the end 
of the world. 


Hence Conte Tmmatmg///. z*. 

1805 G. S. Faber Dissertation (1806) I, 21 1 The end o! 
these two conterminating periods. 

t Contermiiia*tion« Ohs. [n. of action f. L. 
coniermindre : see prec. Also in i6tii c. F.] 
Ending together; common ending or limit; co- 
incidence of date. 

1673 Newton in Phil. Trans. VIIL 6091 Homogenea! 
light, whose color and refrangibility is not at all changeable 
either by refraction or by the contermination of a quiet 
Medium. x68i H. More Exp. Dan, App. ii. 275 That 
second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 
Trumpets ending and the beginning of the Seventh, 1^3 
— Paralip. Prophet. 30 Near the contermination of the 
Death of Xerxes and the Succession of his Son Artaxerxes. 

+ ConteTmiue, •V. Obs. [a. F. conterminer 
(Palsgr.), ad. I4. contermind-re: see Contermin- 
ATE. Only intrans. in L., but in i6th c. F. traus. 
andintr. asin English: cf. L. ter?jiinare.\ 

1 . trans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or end of. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik.vi. 296 That bee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr. Arisieas* 
Hist. Septuagint 102 So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place, 

2 . intr. To be conterminous ; to end together. 

1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. v. 10 Two Denshire Rivers neer 

contermining. 

Conterminous (kpnto-jminss), a. [f. L. con- 
termm-us having a common border or boundary, 
bordering upon (f. con- together with. + tertninus 
boundary, limit) -b-ous.] 

1 . Having a common boundary, bordering upon 
(each other). 

1631 Heylin St. George 151 The two people mention’d in 
the Gospell were conterminous. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth, .and of the 
conterminous Aer. 1677 Hale/V/w. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 192 
In the Ports of the Sea conterminous to those Continents, 
x 8 yS Grote Hist. Greece i. xv. 1. 451 A township conter- 
minous with Ilium. 1878 Lecky Eng. in xZth C. 1 1, viii. 
401 Defending the side ot Germany conterminous to Prance. 
1880 A. R. Wallacf, Isl. Life 1. ii. 18 Allied species, whose 
ranges are separate but conterminous. 

2 . Meeting at their ends. 

a X734 North Life y. North (1826) HI. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each other. 1862 Todhuntkr Euclid (1876' 256 note. 
Let the triangle DEF be applied to the triangle ABC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 

3 . Coincident in their boundaries ; exactly co- 
extensive. 

1817 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 314 Observe, that our Roman 
Catholic and church of England parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 Holy Rom. Emp. ii. (ed. 5) 13 

Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc. 
1855 Ess, Intuitive Morals 26 Were the whole law pre- 
cisely conterminous with our desires. 1861 Times 10 Oct, 
The language of Catullus is less conterminous with our own 
than that of any popular Latin poet. ^ X885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter xiv. 204 You name a gwd influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. 

Conte*rmiiiOTisly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
So as to have the same boundaries ; coextensively. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon IL i. 15 The policy of extending 
[his] religion conterminously with his dominions. 

t Coilte 3 cra*aieail, a. Obs. [f. L. conterrdm- 
us (see next) +-an : cf. subte 7 'ranea?i.’] *»next 
e 1645 Howell Left. IV. vii, He said that if women were 
not conterranean and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among us. 

t C 03 lterra* 1 ie 0 tLS, a. Obs. [f. L. conter- 
rdne-us of the same country (f. con- together with 
sierra land) + -ous : cf. subterraneous.l Of or 
belonging to the same country, land, or region, 
1644 Bf. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings x. 110 Otherwise 
we must deny David's tide over Aram, and other neighbour 
conterraneous ICingdomes. a 1711 Ken Hymmtheo Wks. 
1721 III. 286 As Paul . . Had for his conterraneous Kindred 
Zeal, That they the like transporting Joys might feel, 

Conteschoun, obs. f. Contusion. 

Contesse, obs. f. Countess. 
t Gontesserate, pa. pple. Obs. rare. Xn quot. 
-at. [f. L. contesserdt- ppl. stem of coritesserdre i 
see next.] Leagued together in friendship. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstim txB b, The kings that 
were his neighbours, and were contesserat with him. 

t G03itessera*tioil« Obs. [ad. L. contesserd- 
tzdn-em (Tertullian\ n. of action from contesserdre 
(f. con f tessera') to contract friendship by means 
of the tessera hospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token between two friends in 
order that they or their descendants might thereby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] 

1 . Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tessera or other symbol of union. 

x6ao Donne Semi. Gen. xviii. 25 But certainly, there is a 
race that have not thi.s contesseration [baptism], nor these 
Testimoniall letters, nor this outward baptisme. 1654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 1 The holy symboles of the Eucharist 
were intended to be a contesseration, and an union of 
Christian societies to God, and with one another. 1660 
Stillingfl. Iren. ii. vii § 4 To denote their mutual con- 
tessaration in the faith, and communion in the same Church. 
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2 . [L. tessera a chequer.] A chequered or tessel- 
lated combination, a ‘ mosaic 

1671 B. Oley Life G. Herbert O v (T.\ To describe that 
person of his, which afforded so unusual a contesseration of 
elegancies, and set of raritie.s to the beholder. 

t Contest, sb} Ohs. [app. repr. a med.L. 
^contestis joint witness, f. con- together + testis 
witness.] A joint witness. 

iSS* in Foxe A. ^ M. VI. 198 The said deponent, with 
his contest James Basset, spake with his grace in the 
gallery. 1563 (ed. 1 713 What wordes and sentences 
they then herd, who was with them there as contests?. [1602 
T. Fitzherbert a pol. 13 a, When the said evidence is not so 
manifest, two witnesses at least are required and the same 
to be contestes, that is. .affirming one and the same thing.] 

CoBtest (k^mtest', sb:^ [app. f. Contest v. 
(and originally having the same stress); but cf. 
mod.F. contests, not in Cotgr. i6it, but quoted by 
Littre, in phrase sans contests, from Moliere 1654.] 

1 . Strife in argument, keen controversy, dispute, 
debate, wordy war. f WitJioiU cotitesti without 
dispute, incontestably. 

1643 Denham Cooper's Hill 6g Though this of old no less 
contest did move, Than when for Homer’s Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1189 And of thir vain contest 
appear’d no end. 1707 E. Ward Hiid. Redi7>. 11715) II. ix, 
He was, without Contest, As grand a Rebel as the best. 1750 
Rambler No. 40 P 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. 1780 
CowpER Rep. Adjudged Case i Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest arose. 1784 — Task in. 161 Great contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combatants, 

2 . Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 
in defence ; conflict, strife, contention. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843') 13/1 He [Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to he daunted, which was mani- 
fested . .in his contests with particular persons of the greatest 
reputation. 1665 Manley Grotius's Low C. IVarres 215 In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remarkable, that, .there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 1780 Burke Sp. de- 
clining Poll^Vs,. III. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the moment of the election, and in 
the middle of the contest. 1797 Bewick BHt. Birds 1 1847) I. 
270 A conte5?t commences, .between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. 1839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 55 The assist- 
ance they could hope to receive from Athens in their contest 
with the enemy. ,1:856 KANE./i rci. Expl. 11 . xv. 161 The dogs 
are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 

3 . Amicable conflict, as between competitors for 
a prize or distinction ; competition. 

1647 Crash AW Poems 4 O sweet contest ; of woes With 
loves, of tears with smiles disporting. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 203 6 As the evening approached, the con- 

test [for prizes] grew more earnest. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. 421 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test. 1875 JowETT Plato ied. 2) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shall be one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 

Contest (k^nte'st), v. [a. F. contesis-r *to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earnest protesta- 
tion or complaint vnto; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with ; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against^ (Cotgr. 1611), = It. contestars *to 
strive, debate* (Florio 1598), Pr. and Sp. con- 
testar. The original source is L. contestdri to take 
or call to witness (f. con- + testdri to be a witness, 
bear witness, f. testis a witness) ; thence the legal 
phrase coniestdri Utem, to introduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action ; whence the 
modem sense. The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and partly from 
the Italian ; and is followed in both by the Fkig.] 

I. Senses connected with L. coniestdri to take 
to witness. Ohs. 

tl. trans. To assert or confirm with the witness 
of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Obs. 

*579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf Id \ Oathes and sworn 
promises contested at theyr high altar of their mas.se, 1613 
Heywood Brazen Age i, Wks. 1874 III. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the ^Etolians King. . . So we contest we make her 
here the prize Of the proud victor. 

1 2 , To witness to, attest ; to bear corroborative 
testimony to ; to attest along with another, rare, 

1591 Drayton i, For thy faire brow apparently con- 

te.sts The currant stamp of a cleane nuptial bed. 1649 
Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxvii. (1739) 56 The Oath of the 
party suspected, and the concurrent testimony of other men ; 
The first attesting his own innocency, the other contesting 
their Consciences of the truth of the former testimony. 

f 3 . To call to witness, take to witness, adjure; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Obs, 

1609 Bible fDouay) Ps. Ixxx. 9 I-Ieare o my people : and 
I wil contest thee. 1611 — Ex. xix. 21 And the Lord said 
vnto Moses, Goe downe, charge \marg., Heb. contest] the 
people. 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. {'1639) 69 Paul 
used to Contest for charge) before God and His Angels, 

intr. To bear witness, * testify*, make a 
solemn appeal or protest. Ohs. 

1607 Sckol. Disc, agst. Antickr, ii. v. 35 loab displeaseth 
Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring of the 
people. 1609 Bible (Douay) Amos iii. 13 Heare ye, and 
contest in the house of Jacob, sayth our Lord. 

II. Senses originating in L. contestdi^i litem. 

4 . intr. To contend or strive {with or against) 
in argument ; to dispute or debate keenly, wrangle. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 53 To argue and refute 
him by arguments contending and contesting against that 
which hath beene said. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 2 Tim. 
iii, 8 Jannes^and Jambres ,. resisted Moses and contested 


with him in the message he brought from God. *667 Mil- 
ton P. L. X. 756 Inexplicable Thy Justice seems ; yet to say 
truth, too late I thus contest, aijxs Burnet (J.), The 
difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of contesting 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More I. 349 He dared not contest obstinately against 
persons of quality, who would be offended by his discourse. 

6. trans. To argue or debate (a point, etc.) ; to 
argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel x<yj Can such a one contest the 
Divine decree? 1697 Dryden Virg, Past. Pref. (1721) I. 
91 A fifth Rule (which one may hope will not be contested). 
1751-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), The excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested by fair and candid adver- 
saries. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them, 1859 
Mill Liberty ii. 37 With every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted. 

6. intr. To strive or contend (in a general sense). 

ax6x8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 73 Have we not the Kings 

cares, who dares contest with us ? 1647 W. Browne 
n, 293 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of your owne death, a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV, 38 Tell me how we best With Trouble and 
Temptation may contest. 1733 Pope Aijr. Man m. 303 For 
Forms of Government let Fools contest. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. u88o) 132 No form of government, .is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7 . trans. To contend, struggle, or fight for ; to 
dispute with arms. 

a 1626 Bacon PoHt. Fables ix, The matter was contested 
by single combat. 1818 Southey Fun. Sofig Fcess Char- 
lotte, Mournful was that Edward’s fame, Won in fields 
contested well. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. x. 
480 Every defensible spot of ground was stoutly contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green Short Hist, ii, § 4. 77 There 
was none of the house of God wine to contest the crown. 

b. To oppose with arms, fight against. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 89 Yet these each other’s power so 
strong contest. That either seems destructive of the rest. 

c, with cognate object. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World n. xiii- 8 The Warre which 
hefore-time they had contested with Gideon. 1841 Elphin- 
Stone Hist. Ind. I. 533 It was better contested than might 
have been expected from the unequal skill of the generals. 

8. intr. To contendin rivalry, vie, compete {with). 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. V. 116, I. .do contest As hotly and as 

nobly with thy Loue, As euer in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1725 Pope Odyss. (J.), Of 
man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest. 

9 . trans. To contend for in emulation. 

1725 Pope Odvss. xxi. 144 Accept the tryal, and the prize 
contest. 1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. vi. 244 The race was 
well contested. 1888 Morley Burke x6 That he contested 
Adam Smith’s chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. 

f b. To set in competition or rivalry. Obs. rare. 

x68i Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 
pillar . . such a one as Nature does contest . .With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece, 

Contestable (k^nte-stab’l), a. [f. Contest v. 
-H-able; perh. a. mod.F. contestable (Cotgr,).] 
That may be contested ; disputable, debatable. 

1702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 97 If it proves 
so contestable, 1761 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 39/2 The 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable. 
1889 Gladstone Sp. in Pari. 20 Feb., I do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to express an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

Hence Conte'stableness. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio; ; whence 1755 in Johnson ; and in 
mod. Diets, 

Contestant (kpnte'stant). [a. F. contestant, 
pr. pple. of contester to Contest, used as adj. and 
sb. : cf, combatant, assailant. Not in Bailey, John- 
son, Webster 1828, Worcester 1846 ; common 
during Civil War in U. S., and since.] One who 
contests ; one who takes part in a contest 

1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 329 The Indian 
Company, .being freed both from their Enemie’s Arms and 
all other contestants. 1861 Times 8 N ov. {Defeat of Federal 
Army\ A little after six o’clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the precipitous river bank. X870 Public 
Opin. 6 Aug. 162 The present war . , will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov. 3/7 
A butter-making competition. .There were twenty-two con- 
testants, several of whom were farmers' wives. 

t Contesta*te, pa. pple. Ohs. Sc. [ad. L. 
contestdt-us, pa, pple. of contestdrl : see Contest 
V.} = Con tested. 

c 1450 Henryson Tale of Dog 92 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestait. 

t Contestate, "V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. contestdt- 
ppl. stem of contestdrl'. see Contest z/.] *= Con- 
test V. (in different senses). 

<ri 575 T. Hacket tr- Ametdis de (Bynneman) 188 

Why will I thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? 1586 Ferne Blnz, Gentrie 317 Within 
six monthes after the quarell mooued, and by the other con- 
testated. 1613 R. C. Table Alpk. 'ed. 3), Contestate, to call 
to witnesse. 1656 Blount Glosso^r., Contestate, to bear or 
prove by witness, to witness together. 

Contestation (k^test^^-Jan). [ad. L. con- 
testation’ em, n. of action from contestdrl*. see Con- 
test v. The senses are partly from L., ancient 
and mediaeval, partly from F. contestation dispute, 
contest (late i6th c. in Littr^). Cotgr., 161 1, has 

* A contestation ; a protestation, taking or calling to wit- 
nesse; also, a contesting, striuing, debating, reasoning. 


brabling about a matter : jdso a contestation against ; a 
gainsaying, denying, or waging, of Law.’] 

fl. 1 . The action of calling or taking to wit- 
ness, adjuration ; solemn appeal or protest. Obs. 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Pref. 4 b, With all kyndes 
of delusion and iuggleyng. .of sophisticall leartiyng, of holy 
contestacions. 1563-87 FoxkA. ^ M. 12684' L 40/3 Again 
. .John spake unto him, and desired him in like manner and 
contestation as before. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iii. vi. 
6 No intreatie, nor contestation would suffice to hold them 
together, a X703 Burkitt On N. T. Acts xxiii. 3 Ananias 
his insolent and injurious injunction, St. Paul’s zealous 
answer and contestation [‘ God shall smite thee etc], 

■f 2 . Solemn asseveration, or oath. Obs. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 8 Hath he bound himselfe 
with the spels of diuellish contestations . . not to eat or drinke 
till he hath killed Paul? x6x8 M ynshul Prison, faylors 

31 Any oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman. 

fb. Confirmation by oath or testimony, con- 
joint attestation. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 78 Let the gentleman subscribe 
his name, next after the Bishop, - in the contestation of any 
instrument or solemne acte. 1642 Jer. Taylor xlL 

{1647) 291 But this is too known, to need a contestation. 

II. 3 . See Litiscontestation. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 469 That after the con- 
testation of the suit, there be no matter of any dilatorie 
exceptions alledged to hinder the proceedings. [1875 Poste 
Gains iii. (ed. 2) 445 Contestation is when both parties 
exclaim, ‘ Give your attestation.’ It marks the definitive 
settlement of the issue to be tried.] 

4 . Disputation or controversy, as between parties 
at law ; verbal contention ; keen argumentation, 
X580 North Plutarch (1676) 974 Being weary with the 
contestations of certain Pleaders, he [Augustus] went in 
choler out of his Seat. 1657 Farl Monm. tr. Paruta'sPolit. 
Disc. 04 They were still at contestation between themselves. 
i68a Dryden Relig. Laid Pref. tGIpbe) 187 That Belief 
was drawn up after a long contestation with Arius. X74X 
Middleton Cicero 11. vii. (ed. 3) 214 This counsil prevailed 
after many warm contestations. 1861 SaU Rev. 21 Sept. 
305 One or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of 
contestation as certain Spiegeln (mirrors) w'hich Guttenberg 
was desirous of producing. 

6 . The action of struggling together as adver- 
saries; contention, conflict, contest. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL ii. ii. 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres vpon me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet without a hissing contestation. 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. ni. iv. 82 The fortune of Warre . . had been 
very various, and daily contestations happened. 1816 F. 

H. Naylor Hist. Gertiiany 1 . 11. xv. 716 The few sources of 
sustenance . . became objects of daily contestation, 

6 . Competition; emulation, rivalry. (Now Sc.) 

xdo^ Holland Plutarch's Mor. 332 The kin^ of the 

Aethiopians is entred into contestation and contention with 
me, as touching wisedome [M'ti Trpb? cue cro<j)ias aaiAXai ]. 
1651 Hobbes Govt. <5- Soc. v. § 5. 77 Among [men] there is a 
contestation of honour and preferment, .whence hatred and 
envy. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. ScoiL 11. vi. 230 Corpora- 
tions, who [1650-1750] adopted not ‘ contestation ’ for deter- 
mining the merits of candidates. 1885 Ogilvie's Imp. Diet* 
S.V., I'he appointment was made by public contestation. 

7 . The contesting or disputing (of a point, 
claim, etc.). Jn contestation : in dispute. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Proi. 1. Pref, § 41 So farre as con- 
cemes the points in contestation. 1698 Sidney Disc. Govt. 
(1704) 379 No Rule can be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations. 1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc., Tk. 
Vision (1859) D- ^4 This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contestation, 
among established opinions. 1868 Seyd Bullion z There 
are not many of them open to contestation. 

8 . An assertion contended for ; a contention. 

1880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 522 The Austrian contestation has 

never ceased to he that the people of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are not ripe for self government. 18S4 Ld. Watson 
in Law Rep.^ 9 Ajjpeal Cases 76 The appellant’s contesta- 
tion upon this point is untenable. 

Cantesta’tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of 
the nature of contestation. (In non-contestational.) 

1826 Bentham in Wesim. Rev. VI. 488 Judge’s non-con- 
testational evidence— elicitative function. 

t Coute'Stative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
testdt- (see Contestate) 4- -ive.] Relating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 223 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 

Contested (k^nte’sted), ppl. a. [f. Contest v. 
+ -ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Contested 
election*, one which is disputed at the poll; formerly, 
and still in U.S., an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election. 

1672 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. it. i. And from the French 
contested Milan take. 1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. 
Wks. X775 I. II, I shall he like a contested heir who spends 
his estate in the pursuit of it. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 11798) 
II. 183 Contested elections shall, .he determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The event of the 
suit is of no consequence to the Crown. 1780 Burke Sp.prev. 
to Election Wks. III. 355 A contested election in such a 
city as this is no light thing. 1841 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

I. 44, I cannot afford the expense of a contested election. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. Pref. 68 The means of deciding 
contested points in hi.story and science. 

Contester (k^nte-staj). Also -or, [f. as prcc. 
+ -EE.] One who contests. 

18^ Chr. Comm7v. 28 Feb. 465/1 These fierce contestors 
against Ritualism in the Church of England. 
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Contesting (k/nte*stig'), sh, [f. as prec. 
+ 'iNa 1 .] The action of the verb Cojstest ; con- 
tending, disputing. 

1:616 A’iir/i Cabinet 75 b, Kings can neither endure cora- 
fkarisons - . nor contestings, though they are in the wrong 
themselves. 1656 Art if, Handsom, 52 Those honest en- 
deavours., are no rude contestings with Gods providence. 
Conte’stmg, ///. a. [f. as prec. + 

That contests ; contending, competing. 

1697 J. Solid Philos. 23 1 The two Contesting 

Motives. Daily Tel. 7 Sept., In yacht-racing you 

must be on board the contesting craft to . . enjoy the pastime. 

Hence Coato-stiHgly adv. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ese. xix. § 8. 371 (T.) The 
more contestingly they set their reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them, 
t Conte-stion. Bad form for Contestation". 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i. to Diners contestions haue I bad, 
about the equality of London, and Paris. 1654 E. Johnson 
Wofdl.-wrkg. Provid, 182 Together with the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

t Conte’stless, a. Ohs. [f. Contest + -less ; 
cf. resistUss^ Not to be contested, indisputable. 

a, 1750 A. Hill (.T.), But now ’tis truth contestless [=:F. 
smis conteste\. 

t C 03 lte* 3 C, Ohs. [ad. L. contex-^e to weave 
together, interweave, join together, compose, f. 
cm- -^- texPre to weave, {Ct It. conUssere in same 
senses.')] Irms. To weave together ; to fonn, con- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

1542 Becon Paihv. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143, I should 
contex and make a work longer than the Iliads of. . Homer. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 68 This body is called Pan- 
chreas, .for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
flesh, 1626 Ailesbury Passion Serm. 7 Esay . .who seemes 
to contex a history, not write a prophesie. 1684 Boyle 
Porousn. Anim. Bod. i. 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 
t Conte *xt, ppt a. Ohs. [ad. L. context -us, pa. 
pple. oicontexh-e (see prec.), coinciding witha native 
pa. pple. ol contex vb.] Woven or knit together. 

1541; 'R. Guy dorls Quest CMrurei.,T\io skynne 

is composed & context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes;. 1661 Boyle Spring of Air 111. iv. (1682) 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context, *713 Derham Phys. 
Tlml. iv. xii. 222 Plollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
withal context and firm, for Strength. 

Context (kf?-ntekst), sb. In 5-6 -text©, [ad. 
L. contextus (t^-stemV connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
contexere to weave together, connect (see above). 
Cf. mod.F. (in Cotgr.).] 

1 1 . The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literary composition. Ohs, 

1432-50 tr. Higden. (Rolls) I. 5 In the contexte historicalle 
iomtextu kisiorko] the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vertues moratle. .^iffe gn'ete resplendence thro the diligence 
of croniclers. c i^s Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 459 Since these 
kings there is little difference in the context of [the French] 
speech, but^only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciation- 

1 2 . concr. The connected stnicture of a writing 
or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Ohs. 

^1526 Pilgr. Perf. {W. de W. 1531) 181 Though the aungell 
in the contexte of his salutacyoa, expressed not this name 
Maria, 1531 Elyot Gov. in. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
gelistes, vulgarely called the go.spelIes, which he one con- 
texte of an histone. 1633 H. Garthwaite (title). The Evan- 

f elical Harmonic, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 
Continued Context. 1641 Milton CA. Govt. Pref. (1831) 95 
That book within whose sacred context all wisdome is in- 
folded. 

fg. 163s Quarles Emhl. n. vi, The skillful gloss of her 
reflection But paints the context of thy coarse complexion. 
T 3 . The connexion or coherence between the 
parts of a discourse. Ohs. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. Context, the agreeing of 
the matter going before, with that which followeth, 1622 
Fotherby a iheom. Pref. 20, I haue. .hindered not the con- 
text, and roundnesse of the speech. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Ezfang. T. n. 141 The context, or alliance that the text 
hath with the pro text, or verse immediately foregoing. 

4 . comr. The whole structure of a connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
mediately precede or follow any particular passage 
or ftext ’ and determine its meaning. (Formerly 
circumstance q. v. i c, quots. 1549, 1570.) 

CX 0 Z Fulke A mw. C/tr. Protestant 84 When the 
articles following are spoken in one context and phrase. 

— ' Defence (Parker Soc.) 561 The whole context 
is this: * Let no man say, ^ etc. 163* R. Byfield Doctr. 
Sabh. 24 If it bee meant oL .thou, that were absonant from 
the. .context. c-xeSo Beveridge S erm. (1729) 11. r That we 
may understand these words aright, it will be necessary to 
take a short view of the context. X709 Berkeley T/t. Vision 
§ 73 A word pronounced with certain circumstances, or in a 
certain context with other words, a 1714 Sharp Wks, VII. 
XY. (R.b To this I answer i>Iainly according to all the light 
that the contexts afford in this matter. 1849 Cobden 
Speeches 46, I wish honourable gentlemen would have the 
fairness to give the entire context of what I did say, and 
not pick out detached words. 1883 F roude Short Sh/d. 
IV. in. 294 A paragraph, .unintelligible from want of context, 
b. transf and^^. 

1842 H. E. Manning .Fm/r. (r848) 1. i. 9 We carry on with 
us from day to day the whole moral context of the day gone 
by. 1852 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. vi, It is literally impos- 
.sible, without consulring the context of the building, to .say 
whether the cusps have been added for the sake of b^uty 


or of strength. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant u. v. 281 The 
position of facts in the context of experience, 
e. In this context : in" this connexion. 

1873 R. Congreve (1874) 480, I should avail 

myself of the words of one of our number— not used in this 
context, but suiting my present purpose. 

1 5. = CONTEXTUEE. Obs. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (17151 L xvn, Sooner pene- 
trate a Board, Than by a Cut or Thrust divide The Con- 
text of the stubborn Hide. 1766 R, Griffith Lett. Henry 
^ Prances III. 274 The Union of Soul and Body .. that 
mistic Context. 

t Goaite*xt, v, Obs. [f. L, context- ppl. stem 
of contex-ere to Contex.] To weave together ;=» 
Contex. (Perh. only in pa. pple.") 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. xvi. 49 Euen to the vngluing of 
the whole world’s frame ; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracts, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts tjr Mon. (16^2) 
343 So have I contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
1768-74 Tucker It. Nat. (1852) II. 52 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] are contexted, 

t Conte'xted, ppl a. Ohs. [f. prec. -f -ed.] 
Woven together, sewn together, connected. 

a 1626 Bacon Exam. E. Peachem Wk.s. (Spedding, etc.) 
XII. 126 Those traiterous passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papers, 1628 Feltham Resolves 
Ixxi, 202 If the Subject bee Historle, or contexted Fable, 
then I hold it better put in Prose. 

Coiite*xti"Ve, rare. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contexb‘c (see above) + -IVE.] That weaves or 
connects together. 

1850 Baynes Pori-Royal Logic (xZsi) p. xxx, Analysis and 
synthesis (termed in it the contextive ana retextive methods). 
C 03 tltextlial (k^nte*ksti«al), a. [mod. f. L. 
contextu-s + -al, after textual which goes back to 
17th c.] Of or belonging to the context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

18x2-29 S. T. Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 113 To the con- 
tempt or neglect of the literal and contextual sense. 1858 
Gladstone Homer III. 229 The word Troes .. is some- 
I times confined strictly to the inhabhants of the city: but. . 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
sense. 1887 Academy 5 Mar., I would not use them as a 
final appeal on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. Mod. The meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual, 

C 02 xte' 3 rtTially, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
regard to or according to the context. 

1827 G. S. Faber Orig. Exp. Sacr.t^t A sense good and 
consistent and contextually harmonious. 1861 Ellicott 
Aids to Faiihhi.^Aiyi Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitation.^ assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpret contextually. 

Conte'xtural, a. rare. [f. C 0 NTEXTUEE + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the contexture or context. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self-same nature. 

Contexture (k^nte*kstiia). [a. F. contexture 
(Montaigne, 1572*80), «=It. contestura (Florio), 
prob. repr, a med.L. *contextura, f. context- ppl. 
stem of €ontexhre\ cf L, textura Texture. Very 
common in 17th c.; now rare.] 

1 . The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining; the fact of being woven together; 
the manner in which this is done, texture. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exe^np. 11. xi, 1*5 Christ. .will pro- 
vide one [scourge] of his own contexture. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 46 In the Silk Ribbans, you might plainly 
see the Contexture. 1691 E, liKvijaR Xt. Behmef s Tfieos. 
Philos. 64 The profitable Contexture of the Silk-worm. 
1726 Leoni tr. A IbertPs Archii. 1. 89 b, Oziers. .strike their 
Roots into the Rampart, and by the contexture of their 
Fibres strengthen the whole work. 1877 Bryant Sella 78 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the porch . . and ail who 
passed Admired their fair contexture. 

"h. Sc. Law. (Seequot.) Cf. Constbucture 2. 
1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Contexture is a mode of 
industrial accession borrowed from the Roman Law. It 
takes place where things belonging to one are- wrought into 
another's cloth, and are carried therewith as accessary. 

2 . transf. The linking together of materials or 
elements, so as to form a connected, structure 
(natural or artificial) ; the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. yii. § 4 Touching the Con- 
texture or Configuration of things. ax6sss J. Smith Set. 
Disc, vi, 207 A true understanding of things in their co- 
herence and contexture. i66z Stili,ingfl. Orig. Sacr, iii. 
ii, § 14 Without this there cannot be imagined any con- 
course of Atoms at all, much le.ss any sucli contexture of 
bodyes out of them. 1678 Cudwqhth Intell. Syst. i. iii. 
§ 25. 131 Secondary Result.s from certain fortuitous Concre- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms. 1748 tr. VegeHui Dis- 
temp. Horses 81 The Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
and Intestines. 1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. II, vii. 401 
The people, .are well shaped and of excelleut contexture, 
b. Jzg‘. of things non-material. 

2604 Daniel Pun. Poem Earl Devonshire, How that 
brave mind was built, and in what sort All thy contexture 
of thy heart hath been. 1672 Marvell Rek. Tramp. 1. 29 
"The Roman Church, having^ by a regular Contexture of con- 
tinued Policy., interwoven itself with the Secular InteresL 
1716 South Serm. II. viii. Such small, .hints have some- 
times unravelled .. the contexture of the deepest villanies. 
x^i Beresf. Hope Eng. Caikedr. €. v, 168 The ser> 
vices became more lengthy in their recitation, and more 
artificialin their contexture. 

3 . The structure, composition, or texture of any- 
thing made up by the combkatiou of elements. 
Now chiefly from i. 


12 1:639 ?iVoTTON (J.), He was not of any delicate contex- 
ture; his limbs rather sturdy than dainty. 1665-6 Phil. 
Trans. I, 35 A large Mushrora of a loose watrish contex- 
ture. 3:720 W, Gibson Diet. Houses vii. (ed. 3) tix In some 
Contextures of Body this produces no immediate effect. 
1749 Fielding To^ti J'ones {x'/js) III. 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture ; and our spirits, when disordered, are not 
to be recomposed in a moment. iSis Pinkerton Petral, 
II. 225 Stones apparently hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture, 1851 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. <§- Eng, I. 525 Society’s whole contexture. 

4 . That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts, a. qnsisi-concr. Amass 
^things interwoven together. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xix. (1632") 37 Shall I not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you ? 1667 Phil. Trans. 
II. 491 The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contexture 
of small Fibres. 17S2 Chesterf. Lett. HI. cdxxiii. 250 
That most ingenious contexture of truth and lies. 1876 
Alexander Bampton Lect. (,1877) 229 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. 

b. An interwoven Structure, a fabric. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. liii. (1632) 168 All this our con- 
texture is built of weake and decaying peeces. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I, 17 How many thousand parts of Matter 
must go to make up this heterogeneou.s Contexture? 1715 
tr. PanciroUus' Rerum Mem. 1. 1. iv. 12 These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11852) I. 361 "We must 
not pick out single threads but regard the whole contexture 
as one piece. 

6 , The weaving together of words, sentences, etc. 
in connected composition ; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and coherent members. 

1603 Daniel Def. Rhine (1717) 19 The contexture of 
Words. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. ii. § 2 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 1^8 
Wilkins Real Char, in, iii. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 1670 G. PL Hist. Cardinals Pref. Aiij, 
There is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is 
the Stile, and Contexture of the hook. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 25 P 9 The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. ^ 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible v. 206 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the several books. 

b. The connected structure or body’ of a literary 
composition ; a connected passage or composition. 

a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Pref. (1626) i It is more 
then the Worke of one man .. to compose a pas.sable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England. 1628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. Pref., Being discourses inserted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. 1751 Johnson Rambler tHo. 
122 r* 12 Collateral events are so artfully woven into the con- 
texture of his principal story. 1785 Reid Int. Powers vr. vh 
452 Any contexture of words wnich does not make a pro- 
position is neither true nor false. 

c. = Context 4. 

1608 T. Morton Preamh. to Encounter 17 Which the 
contexture may seeme also to import, a 1661 Holyday 
luvenal ii If we view the contexture of the place, we shall 
find, etc. <2x672 Sterry Posth, IVks. II. 360 This Text 
lying in this Contexture. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mundi (1884) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so grave a departure from 
the common meanings of the words I 
C02lte*xttire, rare, [f, prec. sb.] tram. 
To give its contexture to ; to weave 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. x, Round his mysterious Me, 
there lies, .a Garment of Flesh, contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven. 

Conteygn, -teyne, -tiene, obs. ff. Contain. 
Gonteynent, -ue, obs, ff. Continent a., -ue. 
Conticent (kf?-ntisent), a. rare. [ad. L. con- 
ticent-em, pr. pple. of conticere to be silent or still, 
f. cm- intQXisiyQ + tacere to be silent.] Keeping 
silence, silent. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin, li. (D.), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. 

ContienaTiiice, obs. f. Countenance. 
Contienee, obs. bad form of Con science. 
i ConisignBite, “v. Ohs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contigndre to join together with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. con- tignum building material, piece 
of timber.] tram. To join together with beams. 

i6sx Howell Venice 70 The whole Bulk is supported be- 
sides with most curious Arches, contignated and joyn’d 
together by marvailous Art. 

Goixtignatioa (kpntign?J-Jon). Ohs. or arch. 
[ad, L. contignatidn-em, ix. of action f. coniignare x 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] 

1 , The joining or framing together of beams or 
boards ; the condition or manner of being joined 
together ; jointing together. 

X630 Donne Serm. Ps. Ixviii. 20 Buildings stand by the 
benefit of their . . contignations that knit and unite them . . 
The conrignation and knitting suffer them not to cleave. 
164X Evelyn Diary 25 Oct.-i Nov., There stands an arch 
..it has some imperceptible contignations, which do not 
betray themselves easily to the eye. 1677 PIale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv. iv. 330 The congruity of its contignation to 
another piece of Timber. 17S4H1LDEOF Misc. Wks. II. 49 
In the contignation tas the learned Doctor calls it) there is 
no manner of Occasion for Oak. 

fig. 1632 Sanderson Serm. (i68x) 289 To dissolve those 
Joynts and Contignations which, .clasp into one Structure 
those many little members and parts whereof all humane 
societies consist. 17^ Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 
2m Linked by a conrignation into the edifice of France. 

2 . A structure formed by joining timbers together, 
a piece of joiner’s or carpenter’s work ; hence, any 

i conjoined structure, firamework, or ‘ frame ’ of things. 
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s6^ Bp. Hall Wks, (1837) V. 387 In that bright and 
spacious contignation of the firmamenL 1663 Petty Taxes 
23 The next palace will be built from the whole present con- 
tignation of houses at such a distaitce as, etc. Evelyn 
Siiva xxiv. § 13 In Crete they employ’d it [the Cj’^pressJ . . 
in the largest Contignatioiis and did formerly build Ships 
of it. x^g Q. Mey. Apr. 350 He [Goethe] venerates the 
Cross : but thinks it unworthy of a philosopher to refer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to ‘ that contignation 
3. spec. A boarding or flooring ; a floor, story, 
or stage. 

1593 E>. R. tr. Hypnerotoinackia 63 A marueilous twisted 
contignation or couering of gold-smiths work, ouer a foure 
square plaine Court. 1634 Wotton Archit. in Reliq. 
WoUon. (1672) 46 A Contignation or Floor born upon the 
outward wall. 1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Oherz'. (,1650) ii 
Their private Oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 T. N. City C. 
chaserCiO Each Contignation, or Floor, xj^gPkii. Trans. 
XLVL 230 A Plan of these Works, .with Remarks of every 
thing that was carious in all three Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine], 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 131 To 
pass, without obstruction, through doors, or wails, or cou- 
tignations. 

t Conti’gnal, a. Oh. [£ L. contigu-us (see 
C0HTIGUOU8 ) + -Ah.] = Contiguous. 

1610 Healey St. Citie of God iv. x. (16201 136 We 
place lupiter in the skie(say they) and luno in the aire; 
and these two are contiguall, 1610 W. Folkingham Art of 
Survey n. ii. 49 Poundage is either contiguall or Remote. 
1633 Ames Agsi. Cerent, i. 18 These mischeifs have fol- 
lowed.. by more continuall or contiguall succession. 

t Conti'guate, a. Obs. Also 7 -at. [ad. med.L. 
contiguat-us = contiguus see Du Cange. So F. 
contiguS (Cotgr.).] Contiguous to ; in immediate 
contact with, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 291 Contiguate to Flandres. 
Ibid, I. 427 There is an other yle contiguate to that place. 
1614^ Raleigh Hist. World i. i. § 7 The earth also . . being 
contiguat and mixt with waters. 163a Lithgow Trav. i. 
(1682) 58 This Isle, .was antiently contiguate with the con- 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 

t Co'Utig’Ue, a. Obs. Sc. [a. F. contzgu, -gue 
(i6th c. in Littre), ad. L. contigu-us touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f. contingere^ stem 
coniig- ( = con- + tag-i) to touch on all sides, border 
upon, etc. : see Contingent.] = Contiguous. 

x^t^ CompL ScofDtd. 4 HLs prochane enemeis that 1 vis 
contigue about his cuntre. 1610 in Spottiswood hist. Ch. 
Scot. vii. (1677) 514 To exchange the Churches one with 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. 
Contiguity (kfntigiu’id). [ad. L, contiguith, 
or F, cont ignite (17th c. in Iflttr^), f. L. cozztigu-tis, 
F. contigu : see prec. and -ity.] 

1. The condition of touching or being in contact. 
1641 Wilkins Math. Ma^k ii. iv. (1648) 175 There being 
not the least contiguity or dependence upon anybody, 1671 
J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 66 The heat is increased by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man 11. ii. no It might have been contigu- 
ous to other Parts of our great Continent .. though that 
Contiguity be since broken off. 1843 W. Grove Corr. Rhys. 
Forces (ed. 6) 28 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. 

b. fig. Of non-physical contact. 

<3x653 J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposi- 
tion or contiguity of our natures with the divine. 1654 
Codrington Hist. Ivsiine 509 A woman, who by the 
contiguitie of blood had neer relation to the King. 184c 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perpetual clo.seness, the Past and Distant 
with the Present in time and place. 

c. Psychol. Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time, as a principle of association. 

Law of Contigydty : the principle that * Actions,^ Sensa- 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring togethp, or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a way 
that when any of them, is aflerwa^s presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be brought up in idea' 'Bs.m Mental 4 " 

Moral Sc. {x?I>%) 

1739 Hume Treatise L § 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and by which the mind is after thb man- 
ner convey’d from one idea to another, are three, viz. ; Re- 
semblance, Contiguity in time or place, ^ and Cause and 
Effect. 1785 Reid Intel! Powers iv. iv, According to 
[Hume’s] philosophy . . contiguity must include causation. 
x8zg Jas. Mill Ana! Hum Mind I. 79 Contiguity of 
two sensations in time means the successive order. 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Wks. 294/2 note^ Aristotle's 
reduction is to the four following heads: — Proximity in 
time— Contiguity in place — Resemblance — Contrast, 1868 
Bain Ment. 4- Mor. Sc. 85 The principle of Contiguity has 
been described under various names, as Hamilton’.s law of 
‘Redintegration’; the ‘Association of Ideas’, including 
Order in Time, Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 
t2. concr. A thing in contact; a contiguous 
thing, point, surface, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 53 It [crystall] hath 
not its determination from circumscription or as conforming 
unto contiguities. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 93 Particles 
of Air that lurk ’twixt the Conti^ities of the Glass and 
Quicksilver. Ibid. ii. 132 Creeping up 'twixt the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quicksilver, 

3. qmsi-concr. A continuous mass, whereof all 
the parts are in uninterrupted contact. 

178^ CowPER Tash II. a Some boundless contiguity of 
shade. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. II, 47 The 
general picture was a contiguity of red, earthen roofs. 
a 1864 — Amer. Note-bhs. (1879) 46 Among the contiguity 
of trees. 

4. loosely. Close proximity, without actual contact. 

[Z656 Blount Glossogr.^ Contiguity^ nearness, the close 

being of two together.] 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc, Hist, (1827) 


I. H. 334 Called the Faro or strait of Messina from its con- 
tiguity to> that city. X796 Morse Atner. Geog. L 690 Its 
contiguity to the West India islands gives the merchants 
superior advantages. 18:^ Scott F, M. Perth xiv, There 
were two which stood in such clo.se contiguity, that they 
seemed to have been portions of the same rock, which . . 
now exhibited a chasm of about four feet. 1874 Lyell 
Elem. Geo! xvi. 248 The contiguity of land may be in- 
ferred- .from these vegetable productions. 

Contiguous (k^nti-git^ias), a. [f. L. contigu-ns 
(see Contigue) + -ousj 

1. Touching, in actual contact, next in space ; 
meeting at a common boundary, bordering, adjoin- 
ing. Const to, formerly also with. 

x6xx CoRVAT Crudities Si Two seuerall Ca.stles built on a 
rocke which are so neare together that they are euen con- 
tiguous. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 865 Water, being contiguous 
with aire, cooleth it, but moisteneth it not. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary zx Apr., This [island] is contiguous to y* towne by a 
stately stone bridge. 1723 J. Macky Joum. thro' Eng. I. 
177 London and Westminster . . are now by their Buildings 
become contiguous, and in a manner united. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 34 F 3 An heiress whose land lies contiguous 
to mine. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 49 The hydrogen 
..unites with the oxygen of the contiguous molecule of 
water- 1874 S. Cox Pilgr, Fs. iii. 51 Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. 

h. Math. Coniiguozts angles ; = adjacent angles. 

xqzq-Sx Chambers Cyc! s.v., Coniigttous angles. . such 
as have one leg common to each angle; otherwise called 
adjoining angles. 

2. Next in time or order, immediately successive. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contemp!, N. T. iii. i, The favours of 

our benificent Saviour were at the least contiguous No 
sooner hath bee raised the centurion’s servant from his bed, 
then hee raises the widowe's son from his beere. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man n. iv, 402 Two great Events will fall 
upon two contiguous Moments of Time. 

3. Coadjacent in experience or thongbt. 

1770 Beattie Ess. Truth n. ii. § 3 (R.) The fancy is de- 
termined by habit to pass from the idea of fire to that of 
melted lead, on account of our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. 

1 4. Continuous, with its parts in uninterrupted 
contact, Ohs. 

1715 Leoni tr. Palladio's Archit. <’1742) I. 31 Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a contiguous Wall. ip5 Ds Foe Hoy. 
round World 11. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that had no gates, 

6. loosely. Neighbouring, situated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact), f Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 

X710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes App. 25 Those Parishes, 
within five miles distance, may be served by a Contiguous 
Minister. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 149 The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosques . . Contiguous is a 
small island called Salwak. ^ a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
hi. ii. (1872) I. 22 It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 

OoBtigtlOXLSly (kpnti'giWjOsli), adv. [f. prec. 
•f -LY.] In a way that is contiguous ; in contact. 

1639 G.^ Daniel Ecclus. xliii. 24 Behold the Raine-Bow, 
and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contigu- 
ouslie. 1679 Dryden Ovid’s Met. i. 30 The next of kin 
contiguously embrace. 1702 Sir J. Holt in Mod. Reports 
XII. 510 If a river run contiguously between the land of 
two persons. 1832 Imison Sc. 4- Art 1 . 296 Forty-four such 
eggs. .laid contiguously in a right line. 

Conti’guonsness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being contiguous ; contiguity. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. {1682) 43 This country in 
regard of its contiguousness ..to the other Libya. 1639 
Fuller Holy War v. xxvii. 276 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, by contiguousness to others, 

Contik, var. of Conteck, Obs., strife. 

ContixLaurLce, obs. form of Countenance. 
Continence (kf?*ntinens). [a. 14th c. F. cm' 
tinence, or ad. L. continentia, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc.), also in late L. 

‘ tenor or contents (of a work) f. continent-, 
pple. of continere to Contain: see -encb, A 
doublet of Countenance, OF. which 

represents a development of branch II.] 

I, Self-restraint. 

1. Self-restraint, in regard to impulse, appetite, or 
desire. 

^ ct34o Hampole Prose TV. ft8661 15 A saule bat. .es clede 
in vertus, as. .in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe, hope, 
and charyte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rofls) III. 195 pis 
Pictagoras usede so grete contynence and abstinence pat he 
ete nojjer fische ne flesche. 1S3X Elyot Gov. (xsSo) 179 
Continence is a vertue which keepeth the plesaunt appe- 
tite of man under the yoke of reason. 1694 Crowne 
ried Beau ii. 12 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 499^ He knows 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised by few 
writers- 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Manners Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 47 They have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had. 

2. spec. Self-restraint in the matter of sexual ap- 
petite, displayed either by due moderation or (as 
more frequently taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identified with, sometimes distinguished from. 
Chastity.) 

c 1380 Wycltf Wks. (1880) T09 Vowis of contynense. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife’s Pro! 106 Vir^initee is greet perfeccioun, 
And continens eek with deuocioun. ^ i45o-'XS3o Myrr, our 
Ladye p. li, Seint Birget induced bar husbande to lyfe in 
contynens many yeres. XS31 Elyot Gov. i. xxi. Continence, 
whidh. is a meane betwene Chastitie and inordinate luste. 


ax 66 j Jeu. Taylor Holy Living i. iii, Chastity Is either 
abstinence or continence : abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows ; continence, of married persons. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacra ii. vii. 28 Contentment, .without the pleasure. . of 
Lawful Venery, Continence: of Unlawful, Cha.stity. 1844 
'Li'isiGAE.DAnglo-Sax. Ch. 1 1858111. xii. 23oTothefirst ofthese 
marriage was always allowed ; the latter were bound to a 
life of the strictest continence. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. vii. 48 Not one thought it any part of his duty to 
observe continence towards his own wife. 

"fll. 3- Tenor, contents; content, capacity. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xix. cxxviil (1493) 933 Batus 
is a mesnre of fletinge thynges ordenyd by the continence 
of the la we {secundum legis coniinentiam deputaid\. 

4. Continuity: cf. Continent 6 b. Obs. 

xqz 8 NHL\vy% Parerg. 67 Lest the Continence of the Cause 
should be divided, or in other Terms, lest there should be a 
discontinuance of the Cause. 

ContinencST (kp'ntiiiensi). Now mr<?. ,£f. as 
prec. + the later siijffix -ency.] 

1. 1. Self-restraint, temperance; « Continence i. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. vii, A point of 
great continencie and integrity, 1581 M arbeck JBk. of Notes 
378 Continencie of tongue. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxiii. (1887) 121 Such as Hue moderately and with great 
continencie. 1^7 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 1350 A 
marueilous ^ continencie & clemencie of rough citizens 
against their enimies, in keeping their hands from the 
killing of prisoners. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 
I. v.^ (1620) 9 Commended for abstayning from making 
bootie of their Images . . he seasoned his continencie with 
a conceit. 1656 IdLOvyr Glossogr., Continency . .13. x^ftaLin- 
ing from all things delightful that hinder perfection. 

2. spec, iu reference to sexual indulgence ; « 

Continence 2. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 77 Chastite or con- 
tynency of soule and body. 1553 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, That such persons as have not the gift of con- 
tinency might marry. 1588 h. King tr. Canisius’ Catech, 
119 b, Gif sho be nocht bund with the voue of continencie, 
1692 Sir T. P; Blount Ess. 26 All such Married Priests 
as would not immediately quit their Wives, and take the 
Oath of Continency. 1850 Mrs, jhUEsom Leg. Monast. 
Ord.ixZSpits Ethelreda was maixied to Egfrid. .with whom 
she lived, .in a state of continency for twelve years. 

fll. 3. Containing quality; inclusion, inclu- 
siveness. Obs. 

a xSxj Bayne Diocesans Tryallix^zx) 18 By law of this 
virtuall continency, Philadelphia and Thiatira were included 
in two of the other, viz. Sardis, and Pergamus, which were 
their mother cities. 

Contment (kp*ntinent), a. Also 4 conteynent, 
4-6 contyuent. [a. OF. continent {i 2 iho. in 
Littre, in our sense i), ad. L. contineni-em lit. 
* holding together ’, hence * contiguous, connected, 
continuous also * holding oneself in, self-restrain- 
ing, restraining one^s passions ’ (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the modem 
languages), pr. pple. of conthzire : see Contain.] 

I. Holding in, restraining. 

1. Self-restraining, or marked by self-restraint, 
esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 
indulgences ; temperate. 

1382 Wyclif Tit. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischop forto be .. 
lust, hooly, contynent [continentem, eyKpary } ; Tindalk, etc, 
temperate]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 313 His 
deeth schewed that he was vertuous and contynent. 1605 
Shaks. Lear l ii. 182, I pray you haue a continent for- 
bearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camden! s Hist. EUz. iv. an. 33. 395 Of such continent 
moderation was he in coveting, Emerson Addr., 

Man the Reformer Wks. 1875 II. 247 Not a subject of 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, immovable person. 1885 Sir A. Grant 
Aristot/e's Eth. I. xiii. tiote. In the continent and the in- 
continent man [tou kynparov^ Kol flucparoG?] we praise the 
reason, .but there appears also to be something else in them 
. - which fights and strives against the reason. 

2. spec. Characterized by self-restraint in the 
matter of sexual indulgence ; chaste. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xviii. i. (1495)738 Some 
heestes ben contynent and chaste alwayes : as bem. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/4 The chore or quyer signefieth the 
continente. And the body sygnefyeth thordre of them that 
ben maryed. 1581 Marbeck^ Bk. of Notes 39 Saint Paule 
foretelleth of Antichrists disciples, that they shall beare a 
great countenaunce of continent fife, & forbid manage. 
1623 Cocker AM, Continent, chaste [1636 sober]. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Continent . .gxz.cdfm.% continence. 

transf. 1576 Holinshed Chron. IIL 20 The shameful! 
villanie . . was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof. 

1 3. Restraining, restrictive. Obs. 

(Both quots. may be in sense 2 ; at least there is app. a 
play on that sense.) 

3588 Shaks, L. L. L. i.L 262 Contrary to thy established 
proclaymed Edict and Continent Cannon. 3605 — Much. 
IV. iii. 64 My Desire All continent Impediments would ore- 
beare, That did oppose my will. 

b. Holding in, keeping back, retentive of. rare. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes mi, I am continent of my thought 
hitherto, 

4. Containing ; capable of containing, capacious. 
rare. 

[cf. 3580 in Continent shl ; 3605 in Content sh.^ x b.] 
1856 Dobell Hero's Grave, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh. 3867 Trench Gospel Stud, vii. Old vessels. . 
continent of the new life, 3870 Pall Mall G, 9 Aug. 13 
Fashion, .is as continent as the Black-hole in Calcutta. 

II. [from L. continire (intr.) to hold together, be 
continuous.] 

f 5. Holding or hanging together in space. 
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а. Cohering, continnoTis, or unintemipted in 

itself. land extending con- 

nectedly or continuously over a large space: see 

Continent 3, 4. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Cesar before entendyd 
to ly that winter tyme in contynent land. 1553 Eden Ve- 
cades W. Ittd. 310 AfSrmynge that those laiides are from 
thense continent and greate. isfig Geafton Chron. iv. 
(18091 1 . a8 The mayne and continent land of the whole 
worlde. 1648 Gage IVest Ind. xii (1655) 55 Being the 
same continued continent land. 

fb. Connected to or wzfk, continuous wzM. Ot>s» 
rxsgo Marlowe Famt. iii. 109 He ioyne the hils that 
binde the Affricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. 1603 Verstegan !?<?<!•. Iniell iv. (1628) 88 It is 
shewed to haue beene continent or firme land with Gallia. 
i6ia Brerewood Lang, ^ Relig, x\i\, 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with the other. 1614 
Raleigh WorldJl.v. vhf/. 443 These [bridges] were 
covered with plankes and turfe ; that they might seeme 
continent with the ground, idga Ray DissoL World 11. v. 
(1732) 207 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul. 

б. Continuous in duration ; not intermittent, 
{Old Med, nnd Pkys) 

f a. Continent fever : see qnots, Ohs, 
i^tr. Bonet’s Merc, Compit, vi. 158 Galen.. cures Con- 
tinent and Continual fevers onely by bleeding. ^ 1706 Phil- 
lips fed. Kersey), Continent Feaver, is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. X776- 
83 Cullen Lines § 28 Wks. I. 488 A Continent Fever. 

fb. Continent cause [mod.L. causa continens^ 
F. cause cmtinente\ \ see quots. 1706, 1753. Ohs. 

*603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. § 5 In that is the cause 
continent of many diseases, 1636 Ridgley Pract. Physick 
05 The continent cause is evacuated by purging. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Continent Cause of a Distemper^ is 
that on which the Disease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases when the said 
Cause is remov’d, vjw Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 
The continent causes of the Pulse are the strength of the 
Spirits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp. S.V. Cause f Continent, conjunct, or proximate 
Cause, that principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the disease, and which being present, the disease is 
also present. 

7 . as adv, 

1536 Primer Hen. VIII, 145 And yet I love Him con- 
tinent, My faith in Him is not mispent. 

Continent (kp*ntin&t'!, sk [ad. L, continent- 
em an senses I and II), subst use of pr. pple. of 
(ontinere i see prec. and Contain. Ix, continente 
mainland is in Florio, 1598; tlte Fr, is not in 
Cotgr. 161 1,] 

I. A containing agent or space. 

1 . That which contains or holds, rare ox 

arch. 

1341 R. Copland Guydods Quest, CMrurg., The con- 
tenauntes that be without, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshc; 1580 North Plu- 
tarch (1676) 263 A Cylinder . . containing a massie sphere, 
with an inscription, of^ the proportion, whereof the con- 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained, xsgo Shaks. Mids, 
H, ir. i, 92 Fogges. .falling in the Land, Hath euerie petty 
Riuer made so proud, Tnat they haue ouer-bome their 
Continents. x< 5 od — Ant. 4* Cl. iv. xiv. 40 Heart, once be 
stronger then thy Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case, 1613 
T, Amm White Devil 62 The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent to the hagge. X763 
Churchill Duellist Poems II. 7 Earthquakes.. Rive 
their concealing continent. 1868 G. Macdonald Seaboard 
Par. II. V. 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
by the meretricious grandeur of the continent. x886 Steven- 
son Dr, Jehyll ii. (ed. 2) 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through, .its clay continent? 

b. jig. That which comprises or sums up ; sum- 
mary, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishable from content, that which is contained). 
Now rare or arch, 

1390 Greene Neuertoo lateix^xrisT.^ They be women, and 
therefore the continents of all excellence. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iii. ii. 131 Here’s the scroule, The continent, and 
summarie of my fortune. 1604 — Ham, v. ii. (Qo.), You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 1638 Laud Con/, with Fisher § 14, 1 did not 
say that the Book of Articles onely was the Continent of 
the Church of Englands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow. Loyal Subjects Belief e€)X Rebellion 

. . is the continent and cause of all sin. 1788 tr. Swedenborf s 
Wisd. Angels in. § azfi* 177 The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of Things prior, 1869 W. Mitchell 
'fruikseeker s, v. Change 1 84 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself but only the continent of the power. 

1 2. Gbntaining area, space, or bulk ; capacity; =» 
Content sb.t 5, 6. Ohs. 

ai^ Sir F. Vere Comm, (1631) 124 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men, 
x6is Markham Eng. Housew. n. vii. (1668) 169 The quan- 
tity. .should ever be answerable to the continent of your 
Cistern. 1660 R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 78 There never was 
in so small a Continent so great a number of people. x666 
Ashmolk Diary (1774) 385 [The goblet] being of so large a 
continent, past tbe hands of thirty to pledge. 

II. Continuous land, mainland. 

t 3 . A connected or continuous tract of land. 
Ohs. (Cf. Continent a. 5.) 

1S159 W. Cuningham Cosmogr. Glasse 1x3 Continens. .is a 
portion of th' Earth, which is not parted by the Seas 
asounder {margin has Continent], XS99 Hakluyt Voy. IL 
Ded. 3 That large and fruitfull continent of the West 
Indies, 1609 P. Erondelle Nova Francia: or the 

Description of that part of New France which is one Con- 
tinent with Virginia. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt, Brit.yit, v, § i. 


214 [Kent] contained the Continent that lieth betwixt our 
East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1657 S. W. Schism 
DispatcUt 541 A Primacy, that is, the highest in that con- 
tinent [Ireland]. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 392 And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough*fare. 1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 133 
All the continents of Europe. 

The land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 

/ terra firma ’ ; the earth. Ohs. 

1390 Marlowe st^td Pi. Tamburl. i. i, He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall. And made it dance upon the 
continent. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 25 The carcas with 
the streame was cairied downe, But th' head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in, i, 47 
Make Mountaines leuell, and the Continent melt it selie 
Into the Sea. 

fc. The ‘solid globe’ or orb of the sun or 
moon. Ohs. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 278 All those sayings, will I., 
keepe as true in soule, As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. 1667 Milton P. L. v, 
422 Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Continent to higher Orbes. 

Hh 4 . esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas ; mainland. Ohs. exc. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognized 
continents of modern Geography : see 5. 

1376 Fleming PanopL Episi. 284 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firrae ground. 1605 Ver- 
stegan Dec, Intell. iv. (1628) xii No more then men will 
euer carry foxes, .out of our continent into the He of Wight. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 506 A small fret (known 
by the peculiar name of Menai) sunderith it from the Welch 
continent. 1723 De Foe Foy. round W. (1840) no It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. 1^45 Eliza Haywood Female Sped. {1748) III. 
291 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra. 
1786 Gilpin Mts. 4 Lakes Cumbrld. 1 . 137 The grandeur 
of each part of the continent is called in . . to aid the in- 
simificance of the island [in Windermere], 1808 Scott 
Marm. in. xx. Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 186a Ansted Channel 
Isl. II. xiL (ed. 2 ) 301 They are also continental,— continental 
of the contment of France. 

b. spec. The Continent : the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4 ; now commonly referred to 5. ) 

[X590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 27 b, They are in the 
continent, where everie kingdome and state doth joyne one 
to another without anie partition of sea.] 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Britanie were transported into the contenent. c 1634 
"W AiJJERPanegyr. La. Protector xxvi, Holland, .is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 291 Men who had travelled much on the 
continent. 1873 Mrs. Alexander The Wooing dt xviii, 
She was going hack to the Continent with her husband. 

6. One of the main continuous bodies of land 
on the earth’s surface. 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and the 
New ; the former comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of land ; the latter, N orth 
and South America, forming another. (These two continents 
are strictly islands, distinguished only by their extent.) 
Now it is usual to reckon four or five continents, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geogr^hers have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

x6i4 Brerewood Enquiries (1635) Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia. . the south or Antarctique continent, etc. x622-6z 
Heyun Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 18/2 A Continent is a 
great quantity of Land, not seperated by any Sea from 
the rest of the World, as the whole Continent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vii. 115 
Toward the North are placed the great continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost all Africa and the greatest part of 
Amenca. 1727 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The world is ordin- 
arily divided into two grand continents : the old and the 
new. X813 Butler <?tf<?g*. ii, The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
Ibid, iv, New Holland, an immense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinent 1836 Fmvvu Hist, Eng. {1858) I. i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. 1873 C. 
Robinson N. S. Wales 79 Sydney— once the capital of the 
Australian Continent remains the metropolis of New 
South Wales. 

b. transf, A continuous mass or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice, or the like. 

1786 Giimfi Mts, ^ Lakes Cumbrld. I. 187 Detached 
from this contment of precipice, if I may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 173 The 
forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

o.pg. 

^ *742 Young Nt. Th. tv. 663 From nature's continent, 
immensely wide, Immensely blest, this little isle of life , . 
Divides us. 1843 Carlyle 4 Pr. (1858)78 Continents 
of parchment. 1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, iv- 90 The 
broad continent of the intellectual and moral life of man. 

d. Comh,^ as contment-countryi -island, one 
approaching in size to a continent. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan., In none of the great Indian 
Emphes of the ages that are past, had any such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected. 
t6. Amer. Hist, Applied, during and immedi- 
ately after the War of Independence, as a collective 
name for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf. Continental a. 3. 

X774 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Sc Writ, (1832) I. 27 
Uniting the whole continent in one grand legislature. X78X 
T, Jefferson Corr, (1859) h 304 There are some collections 
of forage and provisions belonging to the Continent, and 


some to the State, CX784 S. Osgood in Proc. Mass, Hist, 
Soc. V. 465 The plan for settling the accounts of the severd 
states with the Continent. 

III. [subst. use of Continent i .] 

7 . JSccl. Hist. — Encratite. 

1702 Echard Eccl. Hist, (1710) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatian . . formed a new sect called by the name of Encrat- 
ites, or Continents. 

fS. A continent person ; a married person or 
widow under vow of continency. Ohs. (Cf. 
penitent.) 

1494 Will of Rogers {Somerset Ho.\ I Pernell the con- 
tinent of Criste & late wif of, etc. a. 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts 4* Mon. (16421 72 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Ascetae. 

Continental (kpntine-ntal), a. (and sh.) [f. 
prec. + -AL : so in mod.F.] 

1 . Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland, 

1818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 17^ To the northward, where 
the continental ice was evidently interminable. X849 Grote 
Greece ii. lx. (1862) V. 279 Greeks continental and insular. 
X878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xviii. 307 Such streams [Volga, 
Jordan, etc.] are often called continental rivers, since . , 
their basins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate: see quot. 1880. 

X863 Petermann in Reader x Apr. 374/2 The climate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist ; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. 18^ Geikie Phys. 
Geog. v. 351 A continental climate is one where the summer 
i.s hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara- 
tively slight. 

2 . Spec. Of, on, or belonging to ‘the Continent’, 
i. e. the mainland of Europe, as distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Continental System (Hist.\ the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting of£ Great Britain from all connexion, 
political, commercial, and personal, with the continent of 
Europe ; instituted by the Berlin Decree of J9th November, 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, forbad all commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all British subjects on the continent, etc. 

1760 Life 4* Adv. of Cat 37, I then ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. III. 55 
The other continental powers. 1829 Lytton Disowned vi. 
That continental tour, deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. 1839-37 Alison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. §43. 
125 The Continental System, based on the project of totally 
excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies. 1875 J evons Money (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. 

3 . Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independence; cf. Continent sb. 6); 
as in Continental Congress (see Congeess 7), con- 
tinental army, debt, money, soldiers, etc. 

1775 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) I. 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con- 
gress. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 321 Pennsylvania ... 
a.ssuming her supposed proportion of the continental debt. 
1865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. IL Pref. 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued by Congress, usually known as Continental 
Money. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xlii. 253 The con- 
tinental regunents of North Carolina. 

B. sh 

1 . An inhabitant of a continent; spec, of the 
continent of Europe. 

1828 Landor Wks, (1868) I. 349 This language is cot 
yours, is not an Italian’s, is not a continental’s. 1832 tr. 
Tour Germ. Prince HI. v. 124 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months. 1873 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome xviii, (1877) 
They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, and 
their common interests as continentals. 

2 , Amer. Hist. a. A regular soldier of the Con- 
tinental army in the War of Independence, b. A 
currency note issued by the Continental Congress 
during the war ; the depreciation of which after- 
wards gave rise to the phrase Not worth a con- 
tinental. c. pi. ‘ The uniform of the Continental 
troops during the War of the Revolution’ (Farmer 
Americanisms). Cf. regimentals, 

1847 L. Sabine Amer. Loyalists 30 note. The number of 
regulars, or of continentals, was derived by him from the 
official returns deposited in the war office. 1873 Mark 
Twain Innoc. at Home 20 (Farmer) He didn’t give a 
continental for anybody. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. xlii, 253 These brave volunteers, who were supported 
by but nine continentals . . fought for their homes. 1887 
Scribn, Mag. (Farmer), The Yankee, who contemplates 
bis grandfather in continentals above the chimney-piece. 

Hence Cfontine'ntal v. nonce-wd. Continent- 
alize i, ■ 

1863 G, Meredith R. Fleming xxv. (1889) 218 Mr. Edward 
was Continentalling. 

Oontine'iitaler. Amer. Hist. [f. prec. + 

-erI] = Continental 2 a. 

xSyt R. G. White Words and their Uses 396 The troops 
of the colonies were called Continentalers, or Continentals* 
during the war, and for many years afterward. 

Contme^ntalism. [f. Continental <2. 2 + 
-I8M.] An expression, opinion, procedure, etc., 
characteristic of the Continent (of Europe). (Cf. 
provincialism j) 

X854 Notes for Biog. W, Law 684 This original should be 
followed as at first written. .expunging the continentalisms. 
x888 Daily News 15 Nov. 3 Police superintendents de- 
nouncing as * pernicious doctrines ’ opinions held by people 
of this country. That was continentalism with a vengeance. 
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Co2itiiie*2italist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

I. = Continental i. 

1834 Coleridge T^le-i. 5 July, I believe that Robinson 
Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could only have been written by 
islanders. No continentalist could have conceived either 
tale. 2865 Daily Tel, 4 Nov. 5/3 Sometimes I think .. 
we English . . are wrong, and the apathetic Continentalist 
right. 

% Apter. Ilisf, An advocate of the federation of 
the revolted colonies after the War of Independence. 
Contmemtaliz©, v. [f. Continental «. + 

-IZE.] 

1. intr. To make a continental tonrj to travel 
on the Continent, {nonce-use^ 

1855 Chamb, ^rnl, IV. 314 During the time they ruralised 
and continentalised. 

2. trans. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to ; spec, with reference to the 
continent of Europe. 

1880 Dally Tel. izct Sept,, The young American artist goes 
back to his country * continentalised ’ to the finger-tips. 
1883 Paxton Hood Scol, Characi, v, A continentalized 
Scotchman, 

Coiltiiieiltally (k^ntine-ntali), adv. [f. Con- 
tinental + -LY^.] In a continental manner; 
in relation to a continent; also fig. with ‘wide 
views* of things (opposed to insularly). 

1783 A. Hamilton in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853^ IV, 
22 They are the men who think Continentally. in 

Amer, Hojne Mission Rep. May, A time when Christians 
needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think * continentally 

t Co'ntinented, Obs. [f. Continent 

a. 5 , implying a vb. to continental United as a 
continnons tract of land, 

1654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. IV. I The 2 Countries [were] 
antiently continented ; but since severed. 

+ Coiltilie*Xli}i'V‘ 6 ]i Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
tinent- containing + -IVE.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1530 Rastell Pur^at. in. ii, 3 Of places there be thre 
dyversytes. One is a place contynentyve, another is a 
place lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
Ibid. A place contynentyve is a place that conteyneth with 
in yt thinges that be corporall. 

Continently vkpmtinentli'i, adv. [f. Continent 

+ -lt 2 .] 1 . In a continent manner, in contin- 
ence ; chastely, temperately. 

ISS4 T. Martin Marr. 0/ Priests x. i. (T.', It was lykely 
enough that the man would live continently. 1563 Foxe 
A. <5* M.i Marr. Preesis defended 159 (R.) He that cannot 
otherwise liue continently, let him marrie. 1691 Ray 
Let. to Aubrey in Lett. Emin. Persom II. 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr, Boyle hath been /ecajawSoi/fjLevo? for some 
new-coined words, such as i^iore and opine.. VM name you 
one or two li.e. in Aubrey's MS. Hist, of Wilis\ to aprica^e^ 
suseeptedf vesicate^ continently put as opposite to vtcott- 
tinenily. 

1 2. Continuously, without interruption ; cf. 
Continent a. 6 b. Obs. ran. 

1329 More Comf. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1180/1 And then 
continently folowing, to thentent that we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

tComtineutuess. [f.as prec. + -ness.] 

The state or quality of being continent ; continence. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio'. Hence in Ash (who says * not 
mudh used ’), and some mod. Diets. 

tConting*© (kpntrnd^), v. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
ting^re to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall, happen, f. con- iogedhex tang^re to touch.] 
‘ To touch, to reach, to happen. Dictl (J,). 

1:743 Bailey, Continue., to hawen, to fall out. Shaksp. 
Thence 1755 in J. ; and subseq. Diets. App. never used. 

Contingence (kpntimdgens). [f. L. tyi^e*con- 
tingentia (perh. in med.L.), f. contingent- Con- 
tingent: see -ENOE. (In F. app. from ^'Tboo: 
see Littr^,)] 

I. 1. Touching, contact. Angle of continence : 
the infinitesimal angle between the circumference of 
a circle and its tangent, or between two tangents to 
a curve at consecutive points. Line of contingence ; 
= contingent or tangent line. 

1561 Eden Arte Navi^. n. xvi. 43 b, Call it the line of 
contingence. 1570 Billingsley Euclid in, Introd. 8r The 
angle of contingence is the least of all acute rightlined 
angles. 1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 184s VII. 195 An 
angle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which 
is called simply an angle. 1873 B. Williamson Dijf. Calc. 
(ed, 2) xvii. § 219 The total curvature of an arc of a plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between its extremities — that is, by the external angle 
between the tangents at these points, assuming that the arc 
in question has no point of inflexion on it. This angle is 
called the angle of contingence of the arc. 

fig, 164X R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. y. 29 As.. it is in the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False. 

1 2. Contiguity ; nearness of nature, affinity ; =* 
Contingency 2. Obs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. Notes 18 Like kindnesse as wee 
reade of twixt the Troians and the Romanes.. which was 
louii^ respect through contingence of blond. 

II. 3. The coming to pass of anything without 
predetermination, freedom from necessity ; chance ; 
happening by chance ; = Contingency 3 . 

C1530 Pol. ReL 4* L, Poems {xZ66) 32, I haue scene folys 
leevyng contyngence, accuse them-selfe infortunat, of whom 
the wyse man seledom complaynith. 1621 Burton Anat. 


Mel. III. iv. n. 1. (1631) 687 They attribute all to natural 
causes, contingence of all things. 1754 Edwards Freed, 
Will u. iii. 45 Contingence is blind, and does not pick and 
choose for a particular Sort of Events. 1779 -81 J ohnson 
L. P.y Dry den He delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny and contingence. 1882 3 Schaff Encycl. Rel. 
Knowl. III. 2306 The liberty of indifference or of con- 
tingence which had been charged upon the Arminians. 

t 4 , *» A Contingency 4. “i Obs . 

s66o Jee. Taylor Worthy Commun. i. hr. 85 To heap 
together many rare contingences and miraculous effects of 
the holy Sacrament. 1677 Hals Contempt, ii. 158 A 
Thousand Contingences, may take away all my Wealth. 
1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) V. xvii. 97 This is a 
contingence, and must be left to timeu 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthus. vi, The common contingences of physical life. 

Contingency vk^atirndgensi). [f. as prec. 
with later form of suffix ; see -ency.] 

I. fl. ^Contingence i. Obs. 

^1646 J. Gregory Posthuma (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie. .then the Shadow 
of the Style .shall cut the Horizon in M. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig, Man. i. vi, 119 Though they [two spheres] were con- 
tiguous only in the point of contingency. 

z. Close connexion or affinity of nature ; close 
relationship. 

In Sc. Lanvy connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that first enrolled is considered 
as the leaiiing process^ to which the others may be remitted 
ob contingentiam. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-dlb. iv. Notes 73 As well from identitie 
of countryship-.as from contingencie of blood twixt the 
Engle-Saxon Kings and the Norman Dukes. x86i W. Bell 
Did. Law Scot. 224 If cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same week, that enrolled before the senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemed the leading process. 1868 Act 

1-32 Viet. c. TOO § 74 If . . the said Lord Ordinary . . shall 

e of opinion that there is contingency between the said 
processes. 

II. 3. The quality or condition of being con- 
tingent. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the future; uncertainty of occurrence or 
incidence. 

163s Wentworth in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 276 III. 283 
Things in contingencye are never more then probable. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseted. Ep. i. iii. (1686) 9 Considering the 
Contingency in their Events. 1765 Sterne Tr. S^itdy 
(1802) VlII. xix. 154 'Twas a matter of contingency, which 
might happen or not. X827 Jarman PowelVs Devises II. 
2x7 Where an estate in remainder is limited in terms of 
contingency, on the happening of certain events. 1873 H. 
Spencer Stud. Social, xiii. 325 The contingency of the 
results is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot be established. 

b. The befalling or occurrence of anythingwith- 
out preordination ; chance ; fortuitousness. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cmtingencyy chance. 1704 J. Trapp 
A bra- Mult i. ii. 256 Our Prophet . . leaves our Empire to be 
steer’d at random By blind Contingency. 1734 Edwards 
Freed. Will u. iii. (ed. 41 63 This contingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
VI. x^o All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 

e. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necessity in regard to existence or action ; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 
free will, 

1361 Sc. Confession of Faith iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 3 There can be no Contingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante- 
cedent Understanding. 1687 ^^.IdiGK&App. Antid. vi. (1712) 
X93 The Idea, .intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
Contingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 1796 Bp. Watson Bible x. 368 If his omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human ;^tions? 1847 Hamilton Reid's 
Wks, 977A Others admitted absolute necessity — no con- 
tingency — no liberty. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant ii. xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel- 
ligible world. 

d. The quality or condition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 
accidents. 

1838 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. AimSy Pers. Poetry Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 238 [In the desert] life hangs on the contingency 
of a .skin of water- 1861 E. Garbbtt Boyle Led. 13 The 
contents of the Senpturesdo not depend for their existence, 
or their obligation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4. A chance occurrence ; an event the occurrence 
of which could not have been, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a casualty. Future contingency, a 
thing that may or may not happen. 

1616 Donne Serm, Prov. xxii; xi Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies. 1620 
Mkvtos Astrolog. 53 Drawing from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 
5/2 He [King James] knew not how to wrestle with desperate 
Contingencies. 1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman (1841) I. xix. 
182 Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence. 1768 Sterne Sent. foum. 
(1778 i I. 76 The second time we had been left together 
by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies. 18x9 Shelley 
Certci III. ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies ? 

b. A conjuncture of events occurring without 
design ; a juncture. 

1806 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 367 One such contingency 
indeed certainly happened at Devjzes some thirty years ago. 
1856 Froudb Hist. Eng. (18581 1 , ii- 126 Advantage might 
be taken ofsome political contingency for a private arrange- 


ment. x86o Motley Neiherl. (1868) 1 . L 20 He was far 
superior to the States at this contingency. 

6 . An event conceived or contemplated as of 
possible occurrence in the future. 

a 1626 "Bacou liLax, 4 Uses Com. Law xx. 71 If the first 
parties have put it in the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acts. tfi734 
North Life % North (1826) III. 258 To weigh the con- 
tingencies of life, and possibilities of good or evil that may 
concern them. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. {1858; I. ii. 133 
The express contingency had arisen which was contemplated 
in the constitution of the canon law. sS^ Gladstone fuv. 
Mundi ii. (1870) 51 Poludamas, speaking of the possible 
destruction of the Greek army in Troas, thus descries that 
contingency. 

b. A possible or uncertain event on which other 
things depend or are conditional ; a condition that 
may be present er absent. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells r6i They [worldly 
hopes] are built upon uncertainties and conting^encies. 1678 
Cudworth InteJl. Syst. Pref., The Compleat Finishing and 
Publication of them, will, .depend upon many Contingencies, 
x8x8 Oumss. Digest fsA. 2) VI. 474 Where the devisor., 
gives a future estate of freehold, to arise either upon a 
contingency, or at a period certain. 

6 . A thing or condition of things contingent or 
dependent upon an uncertain event. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 11872^ IL y. 84 All the princes of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succession, 
or what our lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other's 
dominions. i86a Trollope Orley F. ii ted. 4) to They had 
received their fortunes, with some settled contingencies to 
be forthcoming on their father’s demise. 

7. A thing incident to something else; an un- 
certain incident ; an incidental expense, etc. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law yiii, Any accessory 
before the fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 1^3 
Pepys Diary 3 Apr., The charge of this year’s work of the 
Mole will be 13,000, besides .. the fortifications and con- 
tingencys, which puts us to a great stand. 1667 Ibid, xx 
Apr., Despatched the business of Baity's 1500/ he received 
for the contingencies of the fleete. Sterne Sent, 

fourn. Prol., All the effects of strangers, .dying in France 
are seized by virtue of this law.. The profit of these con- 
tingencies being farmed, there is no redress. 1817 Cqbbett 
Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 204 All the other various and ever- varying 
contingencies of marriage, number of children, etc. 

48. —Contingent B. 5. Obs . rare . 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6130/2 Not having paid a Penny of 
the several CGntingencie.s they are obliged to. 

Contingent (k^nti-ndggnt), a. and sb. [a. F. 
contingent 14 th c. (Oresme), or ad. L. contingent-em 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con- 
tiguous, coming into contact or connexion, befall- 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
contmgere to touch together, come into contact, 
etc., f. con- ■>r tangle to touch, (The n belongs to 
the present stem, the root being tag-^ in comp. 
tig - : cf. Contact, Contaminate, Contigue.) The 
subst. use is also in F.] 

A., adj. I. From literal sense of L. 

f 1. Touching each other, in contact; tangential. 

Contingent tangent line ; in Dialling ^ line crossing 
the substyle or substylar line at right angles, 

1370 Billingsley Euclid ui. Introd. 81 It teacheth.. 
which are circles contingent, and which are cutting the one 
the other. 1371 Digges Pantem. i, xvii. Eiijb. 1393 
Fale Dialling A iij, The Contingent or touch line . . in aU 
Dialls is drawn squirewise to the SuKstile. *691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent. 123 Portions of Circles unto which the 
remaining strait part may be a contingent Jine. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 319 On the Substilar Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro' that point_ draw a Line as long as 
you can perpendicular . . (which is called the Contingent 
Line). 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 49 They strew Sea 
coal . , betwixt all the Rows of Bricks ; for they are not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical Rows. Ibid, 162 The corner of 
the .second Tile is contingent with the ist. 

b. fig. ? Having contact or connexion. Ohs. 

X721 D’Urfey New^ Opera’s 226, I . . daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Father's Fame. 

II. From L. contingere in sense ‘to happen'. 

2, Liable to happen or not ; of uncertain occur- 
rence or incidence. 

(71400 Test. Love n. ix. (I56I^ 303, I wote it is contingent, 
itmaye fal an other. X473 Bk. Noblesse \ xZCio\ $q It were 
but as contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not as to be. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 218 Vnto 
man, all future things are contingent. x^4 Contempt. 
State Man i. viu (16991 73 If Death were only continent, 
and not certain, yet, becau.se it might happen, it ought to 
make us very careful and solicitous. 1692 R, L'Estrangb 
Josephus* Antiq. vnr. ii. (1733)202 Deer, Bird.s, Fishes, an<f 
other contingent Curiosities of the (^hace, 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 121 So much actual crime against so much contingent 
advantage, i860 Emerson Cond. Life^ Wealth Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 354 All .salaries are reckoned on contingent as 
well as on actual services. i86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 23 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain, 
b. Incidental { to ). 

vjpn Gentl. Mag. XVII. 464 Contingent expenses with 
which the generals for fifty years past have filled the books 
of your office. 1833 J. C. Hare in Philol. Mus. II. 122 
The rights and obligations contingent to the colonus were 
of three kin<is. 

43. Happening. Obs. 

1332 More Confut. Baptes vni, Wks. 786/2 The final 
effect of thinges Here contingent or happening. 

4. Happening or coming by chance ; not fixed 
by necessity or fate ; accidental, fortuitous. 
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i6e3 R, C. TahU Alpk. (ed. 3), Cmt^ngmU\'B.^^’ptxh^% by 
cbance. x 6 zx Burton Anat. MeL 11. ii. iii. <1651) 258 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God 
directed him . . it was contingent to him, but necessary to 
God. 1677 Hale Orig, Man. i. iii. 78 The pro- 

duction of mixt Bodies either by spontaneous or contingent 
coalition of various particles of Matter. 1:754 Rdwards 
Freed. Will i, iii. 20 Any thing is said to be contingent or 
to come to pass by Chance or Accident, in the original 
meaning of such Words, when its Connection with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to the establish’d Course 
of Things, is not discerned. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Mss. 100 
By various local and contingent events. 
t 5 . Not determined by necessity in regard to 
action or existence ; free. Obs. 

x$So R, Coke Power ^ Suhj\ 134 God. .by a. .foresight or 
Icnowledg does often deterrain necessary effects from con- 
tingent causes. 1:678 Codwoeth Iniell, Syst. 3 They sup- 
pose that Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agents what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is npayixa awTrSa-rdrov, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. 1796 Bp. Watson 
A/ol. Mible X. 368 If humzn actions are not Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions ? 
f 6. Subject to or at the mercy of accidents ; liable 
to chance and change. Obs. 

a 1703 BuRKirr T. Acts xiv. 20 The breath of the 

people (that contingent judge of good and evil, which rather 
attend[s] the vain than the virtuous. 1744. Harris Three 
Treat Wks. (1841) 10 Call those things, .which are liable^ to 
change and motion, contingent natures; and those which 
are not liable, necessary natures.^ 1745 De Foe*s Eng. 
Tradesman I. xiv. 118 The contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesman liable to disaster. 

7 . Metafh. a. Not of tlie nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conditions. Contingent 
madter (in Logic) : the subject-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally true. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. ii. 5 Discovering the vali- 
ditie of everie reason, bee it necessary, wberof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence proceedeth opinion. 1628 
T.^ Spencer Logick 157 A true axiome is Contingent . .when 
it is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
1656 tr, Hobbed Elem. Philos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
position is that, which at one time may be true, at another 
time false ; as every crow is black. 1785 Reid hit. Powers 
n. XX. 329 The truthsattestedhyour senses, .are contingent 
and limited to time and place. 1856 Ferrier Inst Metapk. 
xxii. § 1. 385 The region of contingent truth— of truth, in 
regard to cognition, which might conceivably have been 
other than it is.^ 1877 ® * Laird, Philos. Kant v. 98 Leibnitz 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, between truths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

X78S Reid lut. Poiuers vr. 1. 414 The judgements we form 
are either of things necessary, or of things contingent. 
1768 — Act. Powers 1. v. Wks. II. 523/1 Contingent exist- 
ence is that which depended upon the power, and will of 
its cause. 1857 Buckle Cimliz. I. iii, 146 I’he senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. 
Kant n. xvi. 573 The contingent, in the sense in which that 
word is appli^ to objects of experience, means that which 
a cause in something other than itself, something which 
exi.sted previously. 

C. Non-essential. 

1628 T, Spencer Logick 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contingent motion, but as a naturall emanation, axf&j 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 94 As these Impediments are con- 
tingent, so they are also removeable. 1^4^ Bowen i. 
8 The Concept is the Intuition stripped of its contingent or 
unessential attributes, 

8. Dependent for its occurrence or character 
on or upon some prior occurrence or condition. 

1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 359 Those things which are 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans^ will. 1654 

H. L’Estrange Chas, / (1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can but 
blunder. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prohab. 51, ist event; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or T .. 2nd event ; 
does not certainly happen, but is contingent upon the first 
throw being T. X875 Stubbs Const. Hist II. xviu 567 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war. 1875 Lyell Prim. Geol. II. 11. xxix. 
129 The phenomena, .may be simply an accident contingent 
on the principal cause of disturbance. 

9 . Law. Dependent on a pre-contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
effect ; conditional ; not absolute. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4735/4 Then to Trustees to preserve 
the Contingent Remainders. 176^ Blackstone Comm. II. 
169 Contingent or executory remainders are where the estate 
in remainder is limited to take effect, eithei- to a dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event ; 
so that the particular estate may chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take effect- x8oo Addison A yner. 
La7v Rep. 33 The debt was contingent, and the contingency 
had not happened. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 191 
Still we are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheritors of the title.^ 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 
263 The general opinion appears to be in favour of the 
antiquity of contingent remainders. 

10 . Contingent force : = B. 5 b. 

1856 Calcutta Rev. XXVI. Mar. 556 In 1777 this Con- 
tingent force was entirely transferred to the Company. 

" " 3 . sb* ■ 

I . A thin" coming by cbance, an accident. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum o/Dittm. C j b, If God be not the 
cause of synne, are the contingentes or changinges to be 
gi-aunted? 1553 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Vojf. 
(1589) 261 In such purchases or contingents as shall fortune 
to any one of them. 1637 Heywood Dialogues 300 Ail con- 
tingents brooke with patience. 1743 Land. <§■ Country 
Brew. in. (eel. 2) 230 It . keejjs the Body safe . . against 
the Putrefaction of hot Airs, Liquids, Earths, or any op- 
posite Contingent. 1788 [see 2]. 
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2 , A -thing that may or may not happen, a pos- 
sibility of the future. 

1623 Sir E. Digby in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (j659\ I. 132 The 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see beyond its horizon ; 
It cannot ascertain future Contingents. 1656 Hobbes Lib. 
Necess. 4*. Chance (1841) 225 By contingents, I understand 
all things which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of the indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes, a 17x1 Ken 
Hymnariwn Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 31 Decreed Contingents 
they remain, Not link’d in any fatal Chain, X788 Reid Act. 
Powers iv. x, There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between theprescience of future contingents, and the memory 
of past contingents. 

•f 3 . An accessory which may or may not be 
present. Obs. 

X770 Langhorne Plutarch^ Cato Major {x8j<il I. 377/2 He 
[Cato] considered eloquence as a valuable contingent. 

4 . A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 
istence or occurrence of something else. 

12x848 R. W. Hamilton Rew.^^ Punishm. i, (1853) ^2 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

6 . ‘ The proportion that fails to any person upon 
a division * (J.). [So in Fr.] ^ 

1727 Chambers Cycl.y Contingent is also a term of relation 
for the quota that falls to any person upon a division. Each 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furnish so many 
men, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
177S Burke Sp^ Cone. Amer. Wks. 1842 1, 202 Either, .you 
settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue : or you 
change the quota at every exigency. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India Ii II. iii. 123 Officers are appointed.. for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 

b. esf. The proportion of troops furnished by 
each of several contracting powers ; a force con- 
tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

1727 [see prec.]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 225 The 
states of the empire must furnish their respective quotas of 
soldiers, called their contingents. 1799 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. 1 . 14 The Nizam’s Contingent as this force was 
denominated. 1856 Froude HisL Eng. (X858) I. v. 383 
Henry and Francis had been called upon to furnish a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vu 513 Thirty-two ships, probably a new contingent 
just come from Denmark. 

C. transf. and fig. (cf. Contribution^) 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 219 That my history would 
add Its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. 1856 Dickens Ordeal 22 No cheerful glow came 
thro’ crimson curtmns, as a generous contingent from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 23 May 5/2 The London contingent of the 
chorus numbers 2,500. 

Coutiuge'Utial, a. rare. [f. L. contingent-em 
CoNTiNaENT -f -AL.] Of Contingent nature, non- 
essential ; as sb. a non-essential. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt ii, x. 157 They cannot 
be ranged amongst the Essentials, but onely the Contin- 
gentials of Politick Government. 1865 J. Grote 
Philos. I. 75 The difference between the necessary and the 
contingent (using this latter term of what we know to be 
fact — to avoid ambiguity, it might be better to call it 
contingeniial). 

Hence Continue mtialness. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philop i. 80 Contingentialness is 
in substance the notion of a thing existing sisfact 

Contingently (kpnti-nd^entli), adv. [f. Con- 
tingent a. + -LT In a contingent manner. 

1 . As a possibility that may or may not befall. 

c 1^30 tr. T. d Kempis 104 Besy careyng of binges bat are 
contingently to come. 160S [S. Hieron] Defence ii. 210 To 
prove that the devil could not foretell things contingently 
to come. 1798 Malthus Popul.(x8ij^ III. 138 The increase 
of vice which might contingently follow an attempt to in- 
culcate the duty of moral restraint. 

2 . In certain contingencies or cases, under certain 
conditions. 

1657 CoKAiNE Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 339 Fal. Dost 
thou not think- .that man happy Who's free from, .bondage 
of a woman ? ^ Cle. My Lord, contingently. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps vii. § 8. 193 Feelings which it may be only con- 
tingently in our power to recover. 1885 Act 48-49 Viet, 
c. 25 § 25 A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

3 . Not of necessity, but as circumstances are. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. x. 46 b, Necessarily in the 

first, contingently in the second. X628 T. Spencer Logick 
157 JEue:^ proposition doth signifie something to be, either 
necessarily, or contingently. 1869 J, Martineau Ess. II. 
153 Its propositions are true, not contingently, .but neces- 
sarily. 

t 4 . Not under predetermined necessity; with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Obs. 

i6ot Dent Patkw. Heauen 283 He sinned voluntarily and 
contingently. 1653 T. Whitfield Treat. Sinf. Men ix. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces- 
sarily, other things freely and contingently. a%&&o J. 
Corbet Free Actions i. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say, . that God 
cannot Foreknow what a Creature, acting freely and con- 
tingently, will do? ^1754 Edwards Freed. Will 11. ii. (ed, 4’J 
57 Those things whicn have a prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence, .do not happen contingently. 

6 . As it may happen, as chance will have it ; 
accidentally. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i, xxiii. 68 [These] 
happen by accident and contingently, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. ii. (1691) 36 Commodities, .whose value depends upon 
the Fashion; or which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 
1695 Woodward Nat Hist. Earth iv. (1702) 218 Out of 
even the highest mountainsj and indeed all other parts of 
the Earth contingently and indifferently. 
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6. In dependence upon circumstances ; depend- 
ently. 

1655 H. More Aniid, (xjids 193 But contingently 
and dependently of another. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 33 The 
operations of the Thinking Faculty are also contingently 
modified by the coexistence of other powers and affections 
of the mind. 

Conti'Hgentliess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being contingent ; ‘ accidentalness ' (J.). 

g S5 in Johnson ; whence in subseq. Diets. 

ontmuaible (k^ti-niz^iab’i), a. [f. Continue 
+ -ABLE. (This word existed also in OF.)] 
Capable of being continued or prolonged. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ (1859) H. 317 Reason and ex- 
perience prove to us that a chief magistrate, so continuable 
[i. e. capable of re-electionl, is an office for life. 1825 — 
Autobiog. (18591 L 79 The fierce contentions it might excite 
among ourselves, if continuable for life. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. iv. 63 The tone is so sonorous and continuable. 
Contiamal (kjntrniz^al), a. Forms : 4 con- 
tinue!, -ell, -ele> -eel, (contenuel, -tinewel, 
-tynwel), 4-6 contynuel, -611(6, -al, -all, 4-7 
continuall, 6 -alle, 6-- continual. [ME,, a. 
OF. continml (12th c.), f, L. continu-us: see -al.] 
1 . Always going on, incessant, perpetual; i.e. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time) ; or less strictly, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very frequent. (Of actions or states.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 Gret excercyice of body and 
continuell trauaile of the spirit. 1387^ Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 5 perof is 5it contynual strif betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury. 1388 Wyclif Luke xi. 8 For 
his contynuel axyng he schal ryse, and 5yue to hym. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Crete calde and continuele frost. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Collect x€ih Sund. after Trin.^ Lord 
. . let thy continual pitie dense and defende thy congrega- 
cion. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 422 The cure of continuall 
yawning. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 150 ? i The continual 
Ridicule which his Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. 1869 FaiLLivs Vesuv. iii. 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet, .one almost continual eruption. 

b. Regularly recurring; kept up at stated 
times or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity ; recurring every time. arch. 

? a 1500 Wyclif *s Wicket (1828) 2 [He] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyee. 
15x4 Barclay Cj/A ^ Uplo7idyshm.(PercySoc.)Tp. xlviii,One 
service of them [dishes] continuall Allayeth pleasure. ^ 1630 
R. yoknsods Kingd, ^ Conimw. 585 Continuall victory 
maketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. 

t c. Law. Continual claim : a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 
might not be deemed to be abandoned. Ohs. 

1574 tr. Litileion*s Tenures 88 a, In case a man be dis- 
seised, and the disseisy maketh continuall claime to the 
tenementes in the life of the disseisoure. 1628 Coke On 
Liu. 25a 1641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continuall claime is 
where a man nath right to enter . . and hee dare not enter 
for feare of death or beating, but approachetb as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands, 1670 Blount 
Law Dici.y Continual Claim, is a claim made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land pr other thing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain without danger. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Continual claim, abolished by 
3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 27 § XI. 

t 2 . transf. Of persons and things : That is al- 
ways in some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing ; constant, perpetual. Obs. 

1462 Poston Lett No. 446 II. 97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 1535 E. Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 115. 
II. 71 Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. 1611 
Bible Num. xv, 7 The continual bread shalbe thereon. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia i. 13 Our continuall Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for Cape Fear. 1630 R. Johnson’s^ Kingd. ^ 
Comm7v. 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 
panies. a 1^4 Hawthorne iii, (1879) 74 Beating 

it down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

f 3 . Of diseases: Chronic, not intermittent. Gf. 
Continent a. 6 . Obs. 

1529 in Vicary's Anat (1888^ App. xiv, 252 Withoute con- 
tynuell Diseases. 1574 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 24 a, A greate 
and continual infirmitie, 1695 tr. Colbatch’s New Lt. Chi- 
rurg.put out 25 A Fever either intermitting or continual. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Continual Feaverfis that which 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never perfectly intermits. 
X725 N. Robinson Th. Phystek 259 Of the Cure of simple, 
continual Fevers. 1751 R. Brookes Pract. Physic. (1758) 
II. 317 [Pulse] full, great, quick [denotes] Hot fit ox an 
ague, continual fever. 

f 4 . Everlasting, permanent. Obs. rare. 

x6xo Healey Citie of God xn. xii, Nothing that 

hath an extreame is continuall. 

f 5. Continuous in space or substance ; unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. i. 312 There are three 
kindes of continuall quantitie, a line, a superficies, and a 
solide or body. X581 Savile Tacitus* Agricola (1622) 188 
A deepe masse of continuall sea. 166a J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat 53 , 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ning, was con-tinuall or holding together, and undivided. 
17x5 Leoni tr, Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 36 A continual 
Embasement round a Temple, 

t b. Continuous with something else ; forming 
one connected whole; = Continent a. 5 b. Obs.^ 
1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 The guttes are to this 
ventricle continuall. 1623 Donne Sertn. (1640) 178 They 
[Faith and Reason] are not Continuall but they are con- 
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tiguous. i6^ Needham tr. Seldm’s Mare CL 86 The Pro- 
vinces of Asia and Europe became in a civil sens, either 
continual or contiguous. 

f c. Forming a continnons series, f.<r. one whose 
constituents recnr at regular intervals. Continual 
proportion^ proportionals (Math.): Continued 
proportion, proportionals. Ohs. 

iSS7 Recorde Wkeist. Cijb, When the first nomber is 
referred to the seconde, and that seconde to the thirde [as 
5 is to 15, so is IS to 45]: the proportion is called continu- 
alle. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ivii. § 6 Christ Jesus .. 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sufip:^ Continual proj^ortxonats, when .. 
the first is to the second, as the second to the third, etc. 
Comtilitiality (k/ntimh/ise-liti). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ITY.] The state or quality of being continual. 
180$ W. Taylor in MoxitMy Mag. XX. 325 The continu- 
ality of the noise in the street makes me wish to remove 
into the Temple. 1823 Galt Entail III. xxi. 198. 

Continually (k^nti-nwali), adv. Forms: 4 
contynuelli, -eli, -elliche, -aly, contynnli, 
-temialliclie, -ally, -tinuely, 4-5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-timielly, 4“-6 -tyniielly, 5- contimially. [f. 
Continual -I- The Fr. continuekment wsls 

used in 13th c. 

atzz$ Ancr. R. 142 Loke hwam heo lige, and hu, cun- 
tinuelement.] 

1 . In a continual way ; always, incessantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the time ; i. e. either : 
Without any intermission, at every moment, con- 
tinuously (in time) ; or less strictly ; With frequent 
repetition, very frequently. (Cf. Continual i.) 

c 1305 E. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he radde six ger contynuel- 
liche ynou3. a 1340 BLampolb Psalter^ xii. 2 _Bot i am in 
anguys. - by day, that is continuelly whils my lif lastis, 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 99 He reigned herynne con- 
tinualliche )?ritty ^ere. 1483 Caxton Cap 4 Of an Abbot 
that contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. iS4^ Primer Hett. VJIly Too the Cherubin 
and Seraphin continually do cry. 1602 Marston Ant. <§• 
Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 Oh, to have a husband with a mouth 
continually smoaking. 1^8 R. R[u.ssell] Geber m. ii. i. iii. 
147 Stir it continually with your Fingers. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., The carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Joweit Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 366 Why do people delight in continually con- 
versing with you? 1880 Geikie Pays. Geog. ii. ix. 58 The 
sun is continually radiating heat from his glowing mass, 
tb. Without cessation or end ; ever, for ever. 
1^2 Wyclif 2 Sam. vii. 16 Thi troon shalbe stedefast 
contynuH. a 1485 J. Rows Roll No. 5 (1859), And soo hys 
heyrys here countinuali aft3n: hy m. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI/I, 
c. 45 Which court . . continually and for euer shalbe a court 
of record. iS47"8 Ordre ofCommvn.x 5 That wee maye con- 
tinually [later edd. evermore] dwell in hym. 1678 Bijnyan 
Pilgr. L 227 There also you shall serve him continually. 

C. At every recurring time, regularly, on every 
occasion. (Cf. Continual 1 b.) 

ri46o Fortescue Ahs. «§• Lim. Mon. (1714) 113 Thees 
Counceillours may continumly, at such Howres as schall be 
assi^ed to them, comewne and deliber. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 
Heb. X. I Those sacrifices whiche they offer yeere by yeere 
continually. 1597 Hooker_ Eecl. Pol. v. Ixxviii. § i What 
service the other priests did continually in the holy place. 
1821 Keats Isabel xxxii, On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes . . And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. 

1 2 . Continuously, in continuous succession, suc- 
cessively. Ohs. rare. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4744 Whether any other days 
sal falle Bytwen \>a days, or pai sal alle Continuely falle, 
day aftir day . .he can noght say. 

f b. Math. Continually proportional : =*= in C ON- 
TiNUAL or Continued proportion. Ohs. 

1571 Diggks Pantom. iv, xii. Z b. If 7 lines be continually 
proportional. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1. 314 Quantities 
are said to be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio is the same between every two 
adjacent terms. 

^ 3 . Continuously (in space), uninterruptedly. 
Ohs. rare. 

1660 BKBamt Euclid Postul, 2 To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. 1736 R. Simson Euclid i. 
Axiom 12 These straight lines being continually produced, 
riiall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
which are less than two right angles, [So in modern edd.] 
C 03 lti' 3 iual 2 l.ess. rare, [f. as prec. -b -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being continual. 

x6ii CaTGB.yEndeleckie, continualnesse,perennitie. <2x656 
Hales Gold Rem. (1688) 180 Although sleep partake not of 
our devotion, yet this hinders not the continualness of it 
Coutimiance (k^nti*ni2£ians). [a. OF. con^ 
tinuance (i 3-1 4th. c. in Godef.), f. continuer to 
Continue (pr. pple. continuant) : see -anoe.] 

I. The action of the vb. Continue trans. 

1 . Keeping up, going on with, maintaining, or 
prolonging (an action, process, state, etc.). 

€ 1374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 28 Of your lordship eke Con- 
tinuance I wolde yow byseke. c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 
(MS. A) 103 Wi)? contynuaunce [v. r. contynewaunce] of b® 
same cure tofore seid. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. 
viii. 20 Howe the same from tyme to tyme were enlarged, 
and had their continuance. 1686 Evelyn Diary i Jan., 
Imploring the continuance of God’s providential care for the 
yeare now enterd. X711 Addjson Sped. No, 120 f 13 His 
own preservation, or the continuance of his species. 1^6 
M' Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 135 A proro^tion 
. .is the continuance of a parliament from one session to 
another. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 74 The continu- 
ance of the unending task of human improvement. 


•fb. Retention in some position or States Ohs. 
X69X T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 90 An Unaccountable 
Continuance of ihe sheathing upon the Bodies of these Ships, 
bwond what the Practice, .of the Navy, .can justifie. 

2 . Law. The adjournment or deferring of a suit 
or trial (or sometimes other proceedings) till a 
future date or for a period. (Sometimes the present 
cessation, sometimes the virtual continuity, is the 
prominent notion.) Cf. Continue v. 8. 

* In the United States, the deferring of a trial or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another," Webster (1828). 
In England now Obs. in civil processes. 

1425 Paston Lett, No, 5 1. 2i John, .hath cesed of his sute 
..takyng continuance of the same matierunto Cristemasse 
next comyng. a 1639 Spon'iswooD H ist. Ch. Scot. vr. ( 1677) 
353 Sir Robert Melvil . , requested for some eight days con- 
tinuance of the Execution ; whereunto she answez-ed, Not 
an hour. X641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Common Law is of the same signification with Prorogatio 
in the Civile Law : As continuance untill the next Assise. 
1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 316 The 
giving of this day is called the continuance, because thereby 
the proceedings are continued without interruption from one 
adjournment to another. 1880 Daily Tel. 26 Nov., A man- 
damus directing the justices to enter continuances, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants. 

II. The action of the vb. Continue intr. 

3 . a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; perseverance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. Prol. 8 God . . in vertu send 
thee continuaunce. cx^ck Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlvi. 
(1869) 197 J?is awgere. .J>at bi his good continuaunce maketh 
he heuene an hygh to perce. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
V. 27 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
161X Bible Rom. ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, is fatal to him. 

b. The going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 

XS30 Palsgr. 382 All suche dedes as . . had contynuaunce 
after the same present tyme. X562 Act 3 EUz. c 12 § i All 
Lycences being made and granted as ys abovesaid . , shall 
have (Jontinuance and bee good onely for one Yere. i6ra 
T. Taylor Comtn. Titus ii. 13 Blessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endles continuance. X651 Hobbes Leznaih. 
n. xxix. 170 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder. X691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Ityveni. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six yeans continuance. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 38 ii Burnt up by a long continu- 
ance of drought. X883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel. 

C. adj. phr. of long {shorty some, any, etc.) con-- 
tinuance. 

XS94 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Hi, Their amitie 
and vnion. .cannot be of long continuance. x6ss-6o Stan- 
ley Hist, Philos. (1701) 133/1 We shall first dispatch those 
which were of shortest Continuance. 172X Bradley Wks. 
Nat. jf This Year (1719) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. 1784 Cowper Lett. Feb. Wks. 
(1876) 160 A frost of nine weeks’ continuance. 1797-1804 
Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) L 147 The strain is of snort con- 
tinuance. Mod, Is the rain likely to be of any continuance ? 

4 . The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, state, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things.) 

1393 Gower Cottf. Ill, 303 Men sain, that frele is youth 
With leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxiv. 229 Thurgh continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters, X540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 38 § 2 After long con- 
tinuances togither in matrimonye. 1555 Eden^ Decades 
220 The most part of them . . haue no houses of continuaunce, 
but. .cary them from place to place. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 
II. V. 106 Cloy’d With long continuance in a setled place. 
1726 tr. Gre^ry*s Astron. 11. xxxiii. The . . Continuance 
above the Horizon of any Star. 1746 Wesley Princ. 
Methodist x%Onx (Zlontmuance in a State of Justification. 
1835 Mrs. (IArlyle Lett. I. 20 Our continuance in London 
has . . become more uncertain. 1874 Act 37-38 Viet. c. 7 
§ 2 The Assistant Judge, during his continuance in office. 

5 . Duration or lapse of time, course of time 
{obsi ) ; period, length of time {pbs. or arch.). In 
continuance : in course of time. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 102 He coueres all bat comes . . 
But in a schort contynuaunce. 1538 Leland I tin., A veiy 
neere kinswoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and 
in continuance was wedded unto him. x 589 N ashe Greene's 
Arcadia 'Pred.iAxh.) 9 The sea exhaled by droppes, will in 
continuance be drie. x6xi Bible Ps. cxxxix. 16 All my 
members, .which in continuance were fashioned. 1684 
tempL State Man 1. ii. (1699) 13 The strongest and most 
sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. X754 Edwards 
Freed. Will n. vi. 60 Ideas , . don’t remain so for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 (jodwin CaL Williams 205 
Speed I was nearly unable to exert for any continuance, 
t 6. The quality of lasting or enduring ; per- 
manence, durability. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Continuaunce, continuafio, perennHas. 
160X Shaks. Twel. N. 1. iv. 6 You call in question the con- 
tinuance of his loue. X620-SS L Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 8 
They raise Cabbins and Cottages. . of no great Continuance. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. Introd. (1720) 188 Fruits . . are to 
be as well consider’d in relation to their Lasting and Con- 
tinuance, as to their Maturity and Beauty, 
f 7 . The quality or fact of having lasted a long 
time ; long standing, antiquity. Ohs. 

XS28 Roy & Barlow Rede me (Arb.) 38^ Goddis worde . . 
slewe the masse downe right Of so auncient continuaunce. 
1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. u. xlviii. (1391) 82 Hauing . . 
brought into a house of no great continuance the honor of 
hauing an Emperor. 163X Weever A nc. Fun. Mon. 37 They 


were accounted the more sacred, hy how much they were of 
more continuance. 1699 Bentley Phal. 363 The Aristocracy 
was of some Continuance. 

f 8 . Continuity, connexion (/^A and 7 %*.). Ohs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxL(i49S ' 454 Though 
it be ai one see in contynuaunce therof, yet by costes and 
countrees he takith dyuerse names. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary i. (1625) 3 That continuance of matter ought not 
to be used in an Epistle. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. i. 
(1873 1 90 Without a perfect continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. 1756 Burke Subl, ^ B. iii. xxv. 
The winding surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 

t b. Succession ; sequence. Ohs. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, i. (1873) 90 Commentaries, .set 
down a continuance of the naked events and actions, with- 
out the motives or designs. 

0. Continuation 9 . 1 Ohs. 

1552 Huloet, Continuaunce or tenoure of a matter, tetwr. 
xj586 Thynne in Holinshed Chron. II . 405 In this my con- 
tinuance of the Annale.s of Scotland, x^y-iz Bacon Ess., 
Parents xxiii. (Arb.) 272 Beholding them [Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theirekind, but of theire worke. 
1631 Weever Fun. Mon. 761 To spend the continuance 

of their Hues. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. vii. ir. § 40. 3x4 
This romance and a continuance of it by Gil Polo. 1879 
Trollope Thackeray Thisnovel ['The Virginians*],. is a 
continuance of ‘ Esmond ’. 

10 . attrib. continuaiice act, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mea- 
sure ; t continuanee-moiiey, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 

1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 183 Procuration, 
and Continuance-Mony, the.se are onIy..the Dreams of 
Avarice. X700 Brown^ tr. Du Fresny's Amusem. 29 A 
Hunger-starv’d Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen for Use 
and Continuance-Money. 1863 H. Cox Ifistit. i. iv. 2x 
Many statutes of temporary operation are kept in force from 
time to time by Continuance Acts. 

% Erroneously or loosely for Continence, 
a 16x9 Beaum. & Fl. ICnt. Malta 1. i, Zanthia doth enamour 
me Beyond all continuance. 

Continuancy (k/ntimi^itiansi). rare, 

1 1. = Continuance 4 . Obs. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Peniat. (1639) 20 It signifieth 
Gods might, .with continuancie of the same against Egypt. 
2 . The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

1850 Pique (1875) 332 There was a resolute emphasis in her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative. 

II CoXLtilLtLa’il.do. Obs. in Eng. [L. continuando 
by continuing.] Law. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continu- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. ’B.tnzQ iransf. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

1607-72 CowEL Interpr. s.v., For in one Action of Trespass, 
you may recover Damages for divers Trespasses, laying the 
first with a Continuando to the whole time, and in this form, 
continuando iransgressionem prmdictam, X677 Hale Con~ 
tempi. II. Pref. i So timely finished as that it might appear 
to be but a part of the former Trespass, though with a con* 
titmando, and not a new presumption against the worthy 
Author. X711 Swift Let, 23 Oct., It has rained all day with 
a conrinuendo. a 1734 North Exam, 11, iv. § 5 (1740) 233 
Fitzharris, whose Plot was to be only a Continuando of that 
which, he held forth. 

b. in comb. = continuous, never-ending. 

1691 T. }i[Ai.B\Acc. New Invent, p. xii, Many of our con- 
tinuando- talkers of Politicks. 

OontinuaxLt (kpnti*m«,ant), a. and sh. [a. F. 
conimuant or L, continuant- pr. pplc. of con- 
tinudrei\ 

A, adj. 

■fl. Continuing, persisting in time, enduring; 
remaining in force. Ohs, 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God v- xviii. (1620) 213 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so continuant. 1642 Sir 
E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 21 Oct. x. E iij b. Whether this * . 
Order be continuant or expired. x66o Gauden Broztnrig 
1 17 These dispensations are . . neither frequent nor con- 
tinuant. 

2 . Capable of a continuous sound : applied to 
certain consonants; see B. i, 

B. sb. 

1 . A consonant of whicli the sonnd can be 
continued or prolonged, as opposed to a stop or 
check, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sounds f, v, ]>, fS, 
s, z, etc. as contrasted with the stops p, b, t, d, 
etc,, but also including liquids and nasals. 

1861 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VIII. 373 When the con- 
tinuant is a fluid consonant. 1887 A thetiseum 13 Aug, 207/1 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutonic con- 
tinuants as ‘ aspirates ’..It seems to be implied that the 
Teutonic surd continuants changed directly into voiced 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. 

2 . Math. In Theory of Equations, 'A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 
minor diagonals’. Salmon Higher Alg, (1885) 
18. 

X873-4 Muir Proc. Royal Soc. Edin. x88x Burnsidf. & 
Panton Th, Equatiom xi. § 129 (1885) 283 It appears that 
the quotient of any determinant by the one next below it in 
the series can he expressed as a continued fraction in terras 
of the given constituents. On account of this property 
determinants of the form here treated are called continuants. 


COHTI35rirATB. 

t Conti'n'uaiitly, adv. A humorous perversion ; 

Cf. CONTINUATELY. 

1597 Shaks, 2 Hm. /F, 11, i. 28 (Mrs. Quickly) He coiues 
continuantl^ to Py-Corner. .to buy a saddle. 

t CoHtr nuate, ///. a- ubs. [ad. L* con- 
tinuat-us^ pa. pple. of coniinuare to Continue.] 

1. J>a.pple. Continued, kept on. Obs. 

147X Ripley Comp. Alck, v. in Ashm. (1652^ 151 The 
Waters of Noyes flud. .whych. were a hundred dayes coa- 
tynuate And fyfty. 

2. adj. Continued without break or interstices; 
continuous in space or substance. 

1555 Eden Decades 218 This lande is contlnuate and one 
firme lande with the cape of saynte Augustine. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. ^7 As though our very flesh and 
bones should be made continuate with his. x6io Guilum 
Heraldry iii. xxili. 11611) 170 The Hardnes of Scalie fish p 
not continuat, but Plated, fitting for Motion ; but there is 
another sort of hard couering, which is continuate. Of 
which, .some are shelled, 1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. T. PFkiie’s 
Peripai. Inst. If it were divisible, 'twould be continuate 
and divisible without end. 

b. Continuous in time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

160X F. Godwin Bps. En^. 136 There is not any precise 
Catalogue or continuate history. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. m. iv. 
178, T shall in a more continuate time Strike o(F this score 
of absence. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie ojT God vn. xxvi. 
(16201272 The same hath Euemerus written in a continuate 
history. 

3. Continued, long-continued, lasting, chronic. 

1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. ii A most incomparable man; 

breath’d as it were, To an vntyreable and continuate good- 
nesse. cifiai S, Ward Life of Faith As constant and 

continuate as is the vse of fire and water. 1621 BvKTonAnat. 
Mel. i. i. I. V, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1635 Brathwait A read. Pcess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 

4. ? Constantly adjourned. Obs. 

1398 Barret Theor. IFarres v. v. 163 The encamping of 
an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re- 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence. 

Hence tCouti-nuately adv., f Contimtiateness. 
1601-2 Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. Esau and lacob 
famous twinnes were borne so continuatly together. 1641 
Wilkins Mercury xi. (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with- 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 1645 Digby Nat. 
Bodies xxxdi. (16581 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not lead dogges to their forme, 
t Conti'imate, v. Obs. [f. L. contimidt- ppL 
stem of coniinuare to Continue,] 

1. trans. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance ; to give continuity to. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 To the inuolucre of the 
hart .. the same coate [the pleura] .. is continuated, and 
tyed. a 1632 L. Hutten Antiq. Oxford in Plummer 
Eliz^ethan Oxford (1887) 85 The Deane and Chapter .. 
darning upp the old Channell that ran into Charwell, con- 
tinuated the two Meadowes into one. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef II. i, Oyled paper, wherein the interstitiall 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle. a 1834 
Coleridge Notes (1849) 87 All that continuates 

society, as sense of ancestry and of sex. 

2. To make continuous in time ; to perpetuate. 

x6il Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv, To containe, and con- 

tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous gouernment. 1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palat. 57 
[They] made a mockerie of the said Truce, and continuated 
their Hostilities. 1633 Gataker Find. Annoi. Jer. xq De- 
vising a new Church Government . . and . . establishing and 
continuating the same. 

Hence Conti nuated, Conti •nnatingr ppl. a. 

163a tr. Bmels Praxis Med. 198 The continuated parts. . 
doe appeare^ loosened. x666 G, Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 

i i2 By a continuated motion upon a continuated body, as all 
iquors are.^ 1630 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. ri. v. (ed. 2), 
Bodies run into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated. 

Oentinuation \z.. ¥. con- 

tinuation {-acton) (i 3 tli c.), ad. L. continuation- 
entyH.oi action f. coniinuare to Continue.] 

1 1, The action of continuing in any course of 
action ; perseverance, persistency. Obs. 

c 137^ Chaucer Boetk. iv. vi. 141 It shal be cause of con- 
tinuacioun and exercisinge to good folk. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Ij, By contynuacion and to study e strongly thou shalt 
mowe acquyre grete connyng and prudence, 
t 2. Continuity in space or of substance. Obs. 
16x5 Crooke Body of Man 202 These parastatai do arise 
from the spirie bodden body.. by continuation, and creepe 
oblicjuely backward and downward. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 
in, 11. 382 This continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutual! intercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety, 1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 4 a, Such 
Timbers interrupt the continuation of the Wall. 

3, Remaining dr going on in a state; continuous 
existence or operation; continuance; prolongation. 

Sc. Acts Jos. ///, § 38 The court of Parliament 
. . or sic like courtis, that has continuacione. 1634 Cokaine 
Dianea i. 2x The comliness of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the obdur- 
atenesse of any heart, a T. Brown Praise Poverty 
Wks, 1730 L 89 The continuation of weakness. 1704 Hearns 
Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 , 4<x> They let Water run out of a small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation 
till the same Star came again to the same place. 1862 Dana 
Man.^ Geot., Life 2^1 The .. continuation of a portion of 
the Niagara life beyond the termination of the [geological] 
period. 

1 4, Abiding or remaining in place, residence, 
existence, etc. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. HI, 162 Comets * . whose first 
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rise, continuation and disappearance may have been made 
in six moneths time. ax6q^ T. Horton Sertn. on Ps. 
cxxxiii. I I'o Dwell, .a word of Residence and Abode and 
Continuation. 

6 , The causing of anything to continue or go 
on ; the continued maintenance of a condition or 
repetition of an action ; the resumption of any 
interrapted action or course; the carrying on 
further of the story or discussion in a book. 

1586 Thynne in Holinshed Chron. II. 464/2 The historic 
. .half printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continuation of anie of them. X603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks > 1638) 292 A decree made for the continuation 
of the league. 1634 W. Tirwhyt BalzaPs Lett. xf)^ I am 
forced to defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. x6s3 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 39 The English Bene- 
dictines . . began to bestirr themselves, about the continua- 
tion of their Order. 1709 Strype Attn. Kef. 1 . xxvii, 316 
They [Convocaiion] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul's.. and sometimes by continuation at King Henry 
VIPs Chapel. 1768 Sterne Sent, foum.^ The Pulse^ Axiy 
one may do a casual act of good-nature ; but a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

6. Sc. Law. Continuance 2 ; adjournment, 
prorogation, 

x86i W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 225 (heading) Continuation 
of the Diet. Ibid. 285 In a criniinal prosecution . . the con- 
tinuation must be to another day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sine die. 
f 7. Math. A process in Fluxions equivalent to 
integration by parts. Ohs. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XLVIl. iv, 21 The Law of continua- 
tion, .is exceedingly hard, .this way to be discovered. 1786 
Ibid. LXXVI. 441 The utility of finding fluents by con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir Isaac Newton. 

8 . Stock Exchange. The carrying over of an ac- 
count till next settling-day : see Contango. 

x8i3 R. Hamilton Nation. Debt in Penny CycL XXIII. 
72 /X Sometimes, instead of closing the account 011 the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on such 
terms as the parties agree on. This is called a continuation. 
1831 Illusir. Land. News 46 At about i per cent, ‘con- 
tinuation '. 1887 Daily News 13 July 2/2 In English rail- 
way stocks., the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9. concr. That by which anything is continued ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Teneury suite, ou 
continuacion, the tenour or continuation. X638 in Knelled 
Hist. Turks To Rdr., To joyne vnto my former History 
a Continuation for some few yeare.«5. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. vi. §2 The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the Barque, a lytx Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 181 His whole Course Is but Continua- 
tion of the Source. X84X Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 443 
Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 18 The Philebus. .is supposed 
to be the continuation of a previous discussion. 

b. Hence continuation of days ; spec, in Sc. 
Law: see quot. 1861 . 

1398 Hakluyt Fey. I. 165 Vpon the first day of the moneth 
of May .. with the continuation of the dayis following. 
1693 Stair Inst. iv. il § i All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days, i^r W. Bzli. Diet. Law 
Scott, s. V., The summons in a civil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, * with 
continuation of days and the summons may be called in 
Court, either on the day named, or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10. Gaiters continuous with ‘ shorts ^ or knee- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, etc. Hence 
in mod. slang, trousers, as a continuation of the 
waistcoat. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1x84 The devil [was] in a 
red. -vest, red ‘continuations'. X836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, 
VFinglebury Duel (D. I, A sleek man . . in drab shorts and 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ixviii. 305 Straight^ good legs, 
weE set off with .. kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match. 1883 W. C. Russell fack’s Courtship in Longm. 
Mag. Ill, 18 For fear of spilling it over what a tailor would 
call my continuations. 

11. Comb.., as emtinuation hill*, continuation- 
day « contango-day ; continuation-school, one 
in which the education of the elementary school is 
continued to a more advanced age ; so continuation- 
teaching. 

1839 Helps Friends in. C. Ser. ii. II. ix. 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation bills, which is merely 
a fine name for work postponed. 1887 Mundklla in. Pall 
Mall G. IS Aug. 6/1 To make the education of the children 
thorough they must adopt the Continental system of con- 
tinuation schools. 1888 Ibid, ro Nov. 11/2 He held up as 
models the German ‘continuation 'schoolsj and suggested 
that compulsory evening classes for ‘continuation' teach- 
ing would delight the working man. 

Contiiiua*tio 3 iist. [f. prec. 4 -ist.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. 

(In quot. applied to one who holds that the Anglican 
Church is the continuation of the pre-Reformation Catholic 
Church in England.) 

x8px Catholic News 20 June 7/1 Those modem continua- 
tionlsts between whom and the birth of the Anglican Church 
there extends a chasm of more than three centuries. 

Continuative (k^ntrni«jMv), a. and ^(5, [ad, 
L. continuatlv-us, f. ppL stem of coniinuare lo 
Continue ; see -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Tending or serving to continue or im- 
part continuity: f of material substance iphs.)\oi 
existence, action, etc. 


CONTINUE, 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. C ompit. Tha Cure of the 

Fissure of the Lips consists in . . restoring the continuative 
moisture. 1863 W. Crisis Hupfeldiaua s^^ow, this 
is a continuative way of speaking. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue Logic.. is not originative and creative; it is 
only regulative and continuative, 

2. Expressing continuance : see B. i. 

B. sb. (the adj. used Anything that serves 

to continue or produce continuity : spec. 

t a. A conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause or sentence; a subordinative conjunction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance of 
action in some languages. 

1330 Palsgr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be continuatives. 
1731 Harris Hermes \ xB4x} 187 The continuatives are ‘if', 

‘ because’ , ‘ therefore ‘ that &c. .The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences . . Continuatives . . by a 
more intimate connection,^ consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole. Ibid. ii. (1786) 247 All these continua- 
tives are resolvable into copulatives. 1870 F. Hall Hindi 
Reader 146 A few intensives and continuatives are formed, 
t b. A proposition expressing continuance. Obs. 
1723 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 6 [Among] the second sort of 
compound Propositions . . may be added continuatives ; as, 
Rome remains to this day; which includes, at least, two 
propositions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Hence Contimiatively adv. ; ContFrixiatiire- 
aess, the quality of being continuative; persistency 
in attention or effort. 

i88x Daily Tel. xo Nov. 2/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ne.ss, ambition, and concentration or continuatiVeness. 

Continnator (k^nti*ni 7 /|^it 9 iV [agent-n, in L. 
form from coniinuare to Continue : see -or ; cf. 
mod.F. continuat eur.] 

1. One who continues, or maintains continuity. 
1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep. ni. xvi, A way of pro- 
duction which should . . contrive the^ continuation of the 
species by the destruction of the continuator. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. 1. 247 Loui.s Philippe I, 

, .that dubious continuator of the thirty-five Capets. 1852 
Newland Led, Tractar. Continuators of the apostolic 
.succession indeed, but without spiritual authority. x866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1 . xii. 363 Aristotle. . was rather fitted 
to found a new dj nasty in philosophy, .than to be the con- 
tinuator of an old one. 

2. One who continues or carries forward work 
begun by another; esp. one who writes a continua- 
tion to a literary work. 

1636 Heylin Extraneus Fapulans too The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle, 1691 Vloov> Atk. Oxon. IL 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps, 1766 Amory 
Buncle (17701 III. 89 Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1672. ^ x86s M, 
Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 153 Heine.. is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe’s 
mo.st important line of activity. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. N. xxv. 577 In our own Florence, in his .southern 
continuator and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unvarnished tale. 

t Continue^ (t?.), Obs. [a. Y.continu, 
ad. L. continu-us : see Continuous. But in B, c. 
perh.a vbl. sb. from Continue v.'\ 

A. etdj. Continuous. 

B sb. a. A continuous fever ; « F. fibvre con- 
tinue. 

c 1500 Melusine 299 Madame, 1 haue be somewhat euyl at 
ease & haue had axez in manner of a contynue. 

b. Continued or continuous land, continent. 

1630 i?. yohnson^s Kingd. 4 Commonw. 575 A conteinue 
almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 
kingdomes. 

e. Continued course, continuance in time. 

*SS6 J- Olde Anteckrist 69 In all the continue of our life. 
Continue, ^(J.^ var of Contenu, Obs. contents. 
Continue (k/nti*ni«), V. Forms: 4-6 con- 
tynue, (contynu), -tyiiew(e, -tinew, 5 -tsmwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwe, -teynue, 7 -tinti, 4 -- 
contmne. See also Contain i 7 and Contuni. 
[a. F. continue-r ( 13 th c. in Littr 6 ), ad. L. con- 
tinuare ‘ to make continuous*, more rarely ‘ to be 
continuous*, f. continu-us Continuous, There 
seems to have been frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween this word and contain in its early foriu 
contene, due perh. to F. contenu and L. coniinui, 
ipsi.Tt& of contenir, continue to Contain, or to the 
Eng* sb. Contenu-F. cGntent. Hence 

sense 17 ‘to contain/ and Contain v. if ia. sense 
‘ continue* ; see also Contune.] 

I, transitive. 

1. To carry on, keep up, maintain, go on with, 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 525 l?e desire to receyf more & to 
contynu it. 1373 Barbour Bruce xix. 235 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite Quhen euir thai met tharae on the se. c 1400 
Lanf rands Cirurg. (MS. A.) 91 J>is medicyn |?ou schalt 
contynuen til it be hooL c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xix. 416 Better to haue peas than for to contynewe the 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. Pref, (18x4) 4 
Audacyte to contynue forth my fynste purpose. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. i. i. 27, I am. Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. 1646 Sir T. Browne^ Pseud. Ep. vi. x, Negroes 
transplanted into cold . . habitations continue their hue. 1749 
Fielding Tom fones i. i, The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, consists in the^ cookery of the author. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time viii. 201 To continue the struggle. 
1879 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 194 Continuing the 
ascent, and bearing a little to the left. 


COHTmUE. 


cowTmmsT. 


2. To cause to last or endure ; to prolong, keep 
up (something external to the agent), 

47x380 Wycuf Sef 7 M, Sel. Wks. 1. 113 Crist to contynue 
devodoun of |>is womman, answeride not first a word to 
hir. X599 Thynne AtizmMiv, (1865) 67 Howe this ordale 
was contynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge lohane. 
x6ix Bible Ps. Ixxii. 17 His name shalbe continued as long 
as the sunne. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. 28 A good 
Way to continue their Memories. 1753 Johnson in Bosnveil 


1 Jan., Almighty God who hast continued my life to this day. 
x^zKxssKm Munera P, (i88o> 5 If the qualities are con- 
tinued by descent through a generation or two. 

3. With extension or complement : To keep on, 
maintain, retain (in a place, condition, etc.). 

<71460 Fortescue a is. ^ Lim. Mon, xix. (1714) 145 God 


contenewe his grace and persone in long lyffe w<i increse. 
1388 Let.m Harl. A/irc. iMalh.) I. 143 We were continued 
all this year in assured hope of a full victory. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, II. xiv. § 10 If a child were continued in a grot 

or cave under the earth until maturity of age.^ 1657 Ptstry 
( Surtees) 31:1 That John Philpott be continued clerk of 
this parish. X670 tr. MachiavellVs Princes (Rtldg. 1883) 245 
Pagoio and the Duke de Gravina were continued alive. 
1670 Walton Hooker in Lives in. 159 To continue him at 
SchooL 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. iv. 19 No lady 
..would care to continue me with her. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. En^. IV. 160 He was still continued the reluctant 
general of the army. r793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 153 It 
.. seemed unprofitable to continue the companies longer in 
a state of hardship. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet xxx. (1853) 
151 He was continued in his office. 

tl3* dlipt. Obs. cf. qnot. 1(570 above. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. iv. iii. 88 But Barnardine must 
die this afternoone. And how sliall we continue Claudio ? 

’f 4. To make continuous with, connect or attach 
io. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 73 Paradys is so hi^e and 
in oon place contynued to |>e erhe. <7x400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg, (MS. A.) 147 pe braunchis of )?e senewis of ]^e heed 
in sum place ben conteynued & ioyned with }>ese senewis. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. v. 239 The use of the 
Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother. 

6. To carry on, take up, resume (a narrative, 
etc.) from a point of suspension or interruption. 

<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. \. i. 17 De thryde [Buke] sail con- 


tynwyde be Quhille made of Rome wes pe cite. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV Epil, Our^humble Author will continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it). 1641 J. Jackson Trtte Evang. 
T. i. 49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the histoiy 
of Platina, 1805 Scott Last Minstr. v. Prol., And thus his 
tale continued ran. 1823 Lamb Elia xi. Imperf. Symp.y 
Hume’s History compared with his [Smollett’s] Continuation 
of it. What if the Historian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? 

6. To cany on in space ; to prolong, produce. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 1029 A Bridge of wondrous length 
From Hell continu’d reaching th’ utmost Orbe Of this frail 


World. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 274 Then continue 
{viz. draw longer) both the lines AB,^ CD. 1784 Geni, Mag. 
LIV. II. 643 The arch is now continuing under the intended 
road, .for which purpose a hill contiguous is cutting down. 
x83X Brewster Optics ii. 18 If we continue backwards the 
r^s DE, FE, they will meet at m. 

7. To canyon in a line of succession or develop- 
ment; to furnish a sequel or successor to. 

1865 M . Arnold Ess. Crit, ii. 11875) 62 The man of genius 
was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century.. The man of intelligence was continued by suc- 
cessors like Bemouilli, Euler, and Laplace. 

8. Law. To adjourn, prorogue, put off. (esp. 

xe^Sc.Acts yas. HI, § 38 The court of Parliament, .or sic 

like courtis, that has continuadone, nedis nocht to be con- 
tinuit fra day to day. c X56S Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 

(1728) 188 The Governor., wrote to the Cardinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, till he spake with 
him. 42 x639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 258 (Jam.) But 
the Regent’s death, and the troubles which thereupon 
issued, made all to be continued for that time. ^ 1798 Dal- 
las Amer. Law Rep. II. 44 The cause was continued on a 
rule for trial at the next term, 1861 W, Bell Z.<Ezt/ 
Scot. s.v. Piet, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the diet may be continued by an act of the Court . , 
The continuation must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or sine die. 1890 
Boston {Mass.) 23 May 1/6 He appeared before Judge 
Sanger of the District court in Cambridge this morning, 
and has his case continued until June 4. 

b. Stock Exch. (See quot.) 

1886 Law Times LXXX. 206/1 * To continue* is a tech- 
nical term, which means to sell and to rebuy the same 
amount of stock at a future day at the same price, a further 
sum being paid for the accommodation. 

II. intransitive. 


Ch. XL 122 Ireland, where he is supposed to have continued 
four years. 

11. With complement or extension : To remain 
(in a specified state or capacity). 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen.^ VII, a 39 Preamb., Sythen whiche 
tyme your seid Subgiect bathe contynued, .your feythfuU 
and true liegeman. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. Ciess 
Richmond^\:&. (1876)294 Thoughe she alway contynued 
not in her vyrgynyte. 1606 Shaks. A nt. ^ Cl. iv. vi. 29 Your 
Emperor Continues still a loue. i6ix — Cymb. i. vi. 56 
Continues well niy Lord ? 1667 Milton P. L. v. 521 That 
thou art happie, owe to God ; That thou continu’st such, 
owe to thy seif. 173^ Whiston Josephus* Antig. v. i. § 28 
The Deity would continue their friend. 1761 Johnson Let. 
Ba^etti 10 June in Boswell, Your English style still con- 
tinues in its purity and vigour. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael 
xli, It is impossible you should continue unhappy if you 
follow the dictates of honour and conscience. 

12. To persist in action, persevere ; to go on, 
keep on. (Now rare of persons.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 He^ continued alle night in 
prayers alone. 14. , Circumcision in Tundalis Vis. (1843) 

94 To contynu in vertu tyll thei dey. 1570 Levins Manip. 

95 To continew, perseuerare. 1605 Shaks. Mach. v. i. 34, 
I haue knowne her continue in this [washing her hands] a 
quarter of an houre. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., To 
continue or hold on in that he began. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. Ixii, The altercation continued until they entered the 
gates of Antwerp. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
1, The breeze continued. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. 
Eng. II. 220 The persecution continued with unabated 
rigour. 

13. To conftnue doing or to do : to go on doing, 
not to cease. Sometimes with on. 

138a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 23 And thei contynueden axinge 
with greete voices, that he schulde be crucified. 1526 Tin- 
dale Acts xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. i6n Bible 
I Sam, i. 12 As she continued praying before the Lord. 
1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxvi. 139 By whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 16^ Milton P. L. ix, In 
one day to have marr’d What ne..six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making. T719 Looc in W. Wood Surv. Trade 


59 [It] i.s likely to continue on to do so. 1723 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6041/10 The Pills continue to be .sold by him. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar 24/1 Kissen Juan Doss continues 
reading from the Rosenamma. 1875 Jevons Money {x^jZ) 
83 They will continue to circulate as token coins. 

14. To proceed in one’s discourse ; to resume or 
go on after pause or interruption. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 118 ir 2 Of all persons under the 
Sun (continued he..) be sure to set a Mark upon (Confi- 
dents. 1726 Swift Gulliver ii. iii. And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went, .with indication. 1885 
Sir W. V. Field in Law Times Rep. LII. 654/2 Lord 
Erskine continues thus: * If the court can discover,* etc. 

+ 15. ?To be or occur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Timon n. ii. 5 He.. takes no accompt How 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to con- 
tinue. 

f 16. To be attached or cohere to (so as to form 
a continuous mass). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 Such Bodies doe partly follow the 
Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue to 
themselues. .as we see in Pitch, Glew, Birdlime, etc. 

tin. 17. = CONT.\IN. Obs. 

[See the etymology, and cf. Contain v.x’j.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. IX. 177 And euery maner seculer 
Jjat may noust continue [v. r. contene, conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde, CX380 WycnF Sel. IVks. III. 349 Suche blas- 
feniyes ben foundun & contynnued in }>es sectis. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour lxxxi. (i868) 105 Y haue spoke unto you of 
diuerse women., as it is continued in the bible, 1550 
Gardiner in Foxe A . <S* M. (1563) 760 a, I receiued a letter. . 
and toke it.. to continue no effectual inhibicion. 1572 J. 
Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref. 8 If the style or endyting be 
best, which continueth the matter. 

OontinTied (k^nti-ni«d),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
1. Carried on or kept up without cessation ; con- 
tinual, constant 

CX440 Promp. Parv. gx Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, continuatus. R. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. 

Mem. 1. xvii, 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 


9. To remain in existence or in its present con- 
dition ; to last, endure, persist in being. 

£ 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 120 ]7e sike man muste nedis 
die, namely &. [je accidentis contynewen [MS. A. con- 
teynen]. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xiii. 14 But now shall 
not thy kyngdome contynue. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Hush, II. (1586) 108 b, Built with rafters and beames of 
Juniper, to the end it might continue. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV. 273 My mother grows so much worse, that he 
fears she cannot long continue. 1746-7 Hervey Medii. 
(x8x8) 106 This habitable globe . . could no more continue, 
than they could create themselves.^ 1878 Browning La 
Saisiaz 59 Let what now exists continue. 

10. To remain, stay, or abide {in a place). 

1417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 19. 1. 55 Of us which are con- 
tinuinge in a lande of warr. 1526 Matt. xv. 32 

Because they haue contynued with me now^ .iii. dayes, and 
haue nought to eate. 1611 Bible John ii. 12 They con- 
tinued there not many days. 1(567 Milton P. L. ii. 314 So 
the popular vote Inclines, here to continue. 1814 Jane 
Austen Lady^ Susan xxiii. (1879) 254 Frederica is made 
wretched by his continuing here. 1839 Yz.qw'e.vlAuc, Brit. 


disease is called a Continued Fever. ^ 1799 Med. Jml. II. 
30X The second book treats of continued fevers. 1858 J. 


second. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 63 The space of seven con- 
tinu’d Nights he rode With darkness, 1704 J. Trapp 
Muli II. i, One continu’d Series of Misfortunes. 1790 Paley 
Horse Paul, i. 8 [They] have each given a continued his- 
tory of St. Paul’s life. 

4. a. Continued proportionals : a series of quan- 
tities such, that the ratio is the same between every 
two adjacent terms ; such quantities are said 
to be in Continued proportion. Continued frac’- 
Hon : a fraction whose denominator is an in- 
teger a fraction, which latter fraction has 
for its denominator an integer plus a fraction, 
and so on. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. s. v. Continual Proportionals, 
A series of continual or continued proportionals is otherwise 
called a progressioti. 1827 — Course Math.l. x 13 But when 
the difference or ratio of every two succeeding terms is the 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be Continued, and 
the numbers themselves make a series of Continued Pro- 
portionals, or a progression. 

t b. Continued bass (in Music) =s Thoeoxfgh- 
BASS. [It. basso continuo."] 

1727-51 Chambers CyoL, Continued, or thorough-bass, in 
music, is that which continues to play constantly; both 
during the recitatives, and to sustain the choir or chorus. 

Contrmiedly, adv. [f. prec. + In a 

continued manner ; nnintemiptedly, continuonsly. 


X5S9 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. L App. vu. 19 The 
catholike churche, which hathein it contynuedly the Holy e 
Spirit of God for a ruler and governour. 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. Pref. 17 A Book of such comprehensive 
Prophecies, and so continuedly true. 1827 W . P. in 
Hone Every-day Bk, II. 936 Family arms seem not to 
have been continuedly adopted, till towards the time of 
Edward I. 


continued Convocation. 1627-77 F elth am Resolves i. xxxix. 
65 A continued patience I commend not. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm, xlvi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 350 
Cold Weather, and continu’d Rain. xZ'jz E. Peacock 
Model Heron I. v. 74 This continued astonishment was a 
part of her life. 

b. Continued fever (see Coktinual a. 3"). 

^ X776-83 Cullen First Lines^ § 27 Wks. 1827 I. 488 When 
it happens . . that the remission is not considerable . . the 


Coutrnixedness. rare. [f. as prec, + -ness.] 
Continued state or quality, continuity. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. JVits {x6x6) 27 It behooues 
also that his parts hold a certaine kind of continuednesse, 
and that they bee not deuided. 1630 T, Williamson in 
Spurgeon 7'reas. Dav. Ps. cxlvi, 4 See we now the con- 
tinuednesse, exit, ‘ it goeth forth *. 1656 J. Sergeant tr. 
'J\ White’s Peripatet. Inst. 120 All quantity whatever 
must, .by continuednesse, conspire into one bulk. 
Continuendo : see Coi(TiNUANDo. 
Continuer (kpnirni«i3i). [f. Continue z/.+ 

-ER I.] 

1. One who continues, or carries on ; esp. one who 
continues a history or other unfinished work. 

1548 Hall Chron. 245 b, The norice and continuer of 
warre and hostilitie. 1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 222 
The Continuer of Thuanus his History. 1658 Slingsby 
Diary (1836) 213 Holding only Fame to be the strongest 
continuer of a fami^. ^06 Hearne Colled. 25 May (Oxf, 
Hist. Soc.) L 253 'The (Jontinuer of Athenas (5xon. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. vii. 119 The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization. 

2. One who continues in a state, etc. ; one who 
persists, remains, keeps on, stays. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. IV, an. 1. 11 He now obteynyng 
the crowne of the realme, yf he wer therin a long continuer. 
X58X Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) an Continuers at 
home. 1599 Shaks, Much Ado i. i. 143, I would my horse 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
1632 D. Lupton Lond. 4* Countrey carbonadoed. Tenants 
at will in Halliwell Repr, Charac.^ Bks. (18571 309 These 
are Continuers onely upon their Maisters pleasure. 
Coutinuiug (k^ntimi^iir)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNCji] The action of the verb Continue; 
continuation, continuance ; abiding. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. ni. yii. (1495) 53 He lykenyth 
the soule racional to a cercle by cause of his perfeccion and 


contynuynge. 1643 Mivtoth Divorce vi. (1851) 35 It is not 
the outward continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 


30X The second book treats of continued fevers. 1858 J. 
Copland Diet. Med. I. 367 Dr. Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and Typhus. 

2. Extended in space without interruption or 
breach of connexion ; continuous. 


1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts {x^'ipi 232 That Horse is best 
which is of one continued colour. 1630 R. Johnson* s Kingd, 
4* Commw. 342 One continued country, passable from one 
to the other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 Blu nt Voy. Levant 
(1637) 8 A hilly country.. in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine trees. KSgo Locke Hum, Und. 11. xxvii. § 3 
An Atom, i. e. a continu’d Body, under one immutable 
Superficies. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 190 
The ground is burnt lip to that degree, that the surface of 
it appears like one continued cinder. 

3. Carried on in a series or sequence ; connected 
or linked together in succession ; continuous. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 123 A Continued similitude, is 
when the second terme, is to the third, as the first is to the 


the outward continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
cov’nant. X69X T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, 53 The ceas- 
ing or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 
Conti’uning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INg 2.] 
1. That continues (in various senses of the verb) ; 
abiding, lasting ; persistent, persevering. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 18 It semeth love is welwillende To 
hem that ben continuende With besy herte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. 1526 Tindale Heb. xiii. 14 For here 
haue we no continuynge citie [So x6ii]. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 152 Desiring to eternize his fame, in a 
more continuing way. 1845 S- C. Hall Whiieboy xi. 100 
Stimulated by continuing peril. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. V. (ed. s) 63 A continuing protest against the validity 
of Charles’s title, 

+ 2. Formerly used in concord with a substantive 
absolutely (=Lat. ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, during, pend- 
ing, and so tending to be regarded as a prepo- 
sition ; e.g. continuing my while my life 
continues, during my life. Obs. 

X515 Barclay Egloges (1570) Biijb, Thy dishes be one 
continuing the yere. Ibid. B vj b, Better were to bide con- 
tinuing my life. x68a G. Vernon Life of Hey lyn 34 Con- 
tinuing this time, Mr. Heylyn had no yeiy considerable 
subsistence for himself and his new Companion, 

Hence Conti'ntiingly adv. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vi. <:cxiv. 23 x The sayd. .vii. slepers 
. .sleped contynuyngly to the laste . .yeres of Theodocius. 

Contrnmst. [f* Continue v. + -ist.] One 
who holds a theory of continuity or continuousness. 
Hence Contiinui-stic a. (see quot.) 

1883 Encycl. Rel. Knowl, II. 1453 He advocated 

what is called the continuistic view of the apocalyptic pro- 

S :cies ; i.e., that they are predictive of progressive history, 
ttg partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. 







go:etim'uity. 

Continuity (kf^ntini^^iti). [a, F. continuiti 
(i 6 th. c.)j ad. L. condnuitat-emj f. confinu-us i see 
-ITY-] The state or quality of being continuous. 

1. Of material things; The state or quality of 
being uninterrupted in extent or substance, of 
having no interstices or breaks; uninterrupted 
connexion of parts ; connectedness, unbrokenness. 

1543 [see 5]. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. Dj, Fyre and Ayre 

..wiU descend, when, .their Continuiiie should be dissolued. 
1607^ Topsell Four-f, Beasts {167s) Inflaming the body, 
loosing the continuity of the parts. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Now there is no continuity betweene the vmbili- 
call veine and the hollow veine. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseztd, 
Bp. n. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
2727-52 Chambers Cycl.y Continuity is usually defined, 
among schoolmen, the immediate cohesion, of parts in the 
same quantum, 2804 Wellington in Gurw, Disp, III. 30 
The continuity of the frontier. 2813 Bakewell Introd. 
Geol. (1825) 52 Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is . . broken.^ 2855 Bain Semes 4- Int. 1. ii. § 17 (1864) 46 
The continuity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, processes, etc. : 
The state or quality of being uninterrupted in 
sequence or succession, or in essence or idea j 
connectedness, coherence, unbrokenness. 

2603 H^olland Plutarch * s 1356 All that shall be, 

hath a .stint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proceedeth from the beginning to the end. 
2752 Harris Hermes vii. (1786) lor We may gain some idea 
of Time, by considering it under the notion of a transient 
continuity. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 10 In travelling 
by land there Ls a continuity of scene, a connected succession 
of incidents that carry on the story of life. 2842 W. Grove 
Corr, Pkys. P'orces Pref. (ed. < 5 t 26 The continuity of atten- 
tion necessary for the proper evolution of a train of thought. 

b. Zaw or principle of cottiinuiiy i the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 
to another per saltum. 

The phrase originated with Leibnitz, In 1687 he laid 
down as a general principle, that where there is continuity 
between data, such that one case continually approaches 
and at length loses itself in another, there will be a corre- 
sponding continuity in results or properties. For example, 
it is a property of the ellipse that all rays from the one focus 
are reflected from the curve to the other; in the parabola 
all such rays reflected at the curve are parallel ; if there be 
given a series of ellipses continually approaching the para- 
bola by the continuous increase of distance between the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion of parallelism, so as at length to differ from it by less 
than any assignable amount. This was according to Leibnitz 
‘a principle of general order', having its origin in the mathe- 
matical infinite, absolutely nece.ssary in Geometry, but hold- 
ing good also in Physics, because the Sovereign Wisdom, the 
source of all things, acts as a perfect Geometer, and according 
to a harmony that admits of no addition. In 1702 he re- 
ferred to this principle as ‘ the law of continuity and claimed 
that it operates in all natural phenomena ; and in his 
Honveaux Essais, he declared it to be part of his ‘ Law of 
Continuity ' that everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing Per saltum, 

Ix 6S7 LmBHirz Lettre h Mr, Bayle Wks^ Erdm. 104. 2690 
— Lettre affr. Arnauld ibid. 107 Chacune de ces sub- 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suarum operationum. 170a — Repl. aux Reji. deBayle ibid. 
289/a Qu’ii ne se rencontre jamais rienj oh la loi de la con- 
tinuity (que j’ai introduite, et dont j’ai fait la premibre 
mention dans les Nouvelles de la Republigue des Letires 
de Mr. Bayle), et toutes les autres regies les plus exactes 
des Mathdmatiques .soient violdes. <21726 — Notw, Ess, 
IV. xvi, Tout va par degrds dans la nature et rien par saut, 
et cette regie, k I'dgard des changements, est une partie de 
ma loi de la continuity.] 2753 Chambers Suppl. s.v., 
An eminent mathematician has supposed what he calls a law 
of continuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or done in nature, i.s done by infinitely 
small degrees. 1822-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1829) L 272 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, act on one another by 
impulse or percussion, in such a manner that their action is 
subject to the law of continuity. 2830 Herscsel Stud. 
Hat. Phil, 189 It prevents a breach of the law of continuity 
between transparent and opake bodies. 2842 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ii. 74 That the angle changes at once from 
90® to zero, is to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of continuity. . that, etc. x^'3t,'Nl\5vc.KWi Mod, Geom, 
(ed. 2). 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. (1880) p. xu. 
We endeavour to show.. that immortality is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principle of Continuity (rightly viewed). 

Q, Equation of continuity^ in Hydrodynamics % 
tlie equation connecting the rate of change of density 
of a fluid within any closed surface constantly fall 
of fluid with the flow of fluid through the surface, 
2836 T. Webster «§• Motion of Fluids. 1880 

Haughton Phys. Geoi’. 'm. 141. i88a Minchin Unipl. Kine- 
mat. § 93.' 

3. The state or quality of being continuous in 
time ; uninterrupted duration, rare. 

2646 Sir T. Pseud, Ep. iv, xiii, Wee need not have 

recourse unto any starre but the Sunne and the continuity of 
its action. 2840 Mks. Browning Drama of Exile Pq^vos, 
1850 I. 27 Their stedfast continuity of gaze. 2842 Brew- 
ster Mart, Sc, II. iv, (1856) 146 A pmnful disease, which 
had its origin in the severity and continuity of his studies. 

4. qaa.si<oncr, A continuous or connected whole ; 
a continuous or unbroken course or series. (Of 
material or immaterial things.) 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 423 Running throughout one 
continuity without interruption, a 2619 Fotherby A theom. 
II. ix. § 3 (2622) 296 All magnitudes and continuities are de- 
duced from one originall prick. x64^MiLron A reap. (Arb.) 
70 When every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 
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world. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 229 A chain that 
ascends in a continuity of links. 

b. A part continuous with something else. rare. 
2809 W. Irving Knickerh, (2861) 248 The New-Nether- 
lands .. a continuity of the territory taken posseission of . . 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock. 

5. Solution of continuity*, the fact or condition 
of being or becoming discontinuous ; fracture, rup- 
ture, breakage, ‘break*. Grig, used of wounds, 
etc. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses. 

2543 I'raheron tr. Vig-ds Chirurg. (1586) 22 The heart 
can not suffer solution of continuitie without death. 2662 
Bkamhall Just Vind. ii. 24 Schisme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 2707 
Curios, in Hiisb, «§• Card, 77 The Solution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. 2790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 24 With what address this temporary .solution of [his- 
torical] continuity is kept from the eye. 2877 Tyndall in 
Daily News 2 Oct. 2 '5 We are brought without solution of 
continuity into the presence of problems, which, .lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics. 

CoXLtiUTlOXLS (kpntrnizqas^ a. [f. L. coniinu-us 
hanging together, uninterrupted (f. conlin-ere in 
intr. sense ‘ to hang together/ etc.) +• -ous.] 

1. Characterized by continuity; extending in 
space without interruption of substance ; having 
no interstices or breaks ; having its parts in ini- 
medinte connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew a nai. Plants n. iii. § 3 It is Compounded of 
two Bodies. The one Parenchymous ; Continuous through- 
out; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinuity. 2704 Newton Optics u. 11. (17821 IV. 148 The dark 
intervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings 
become continuous, and are blended. 2795 Southey foan 
of Arc VII. 6 Round the citv stretch’d Their line continuous, 
massy as the wall Erst by the fearful Roman . .raised. 2859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (287.5) 320 In most ca.ses the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous. 2879 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron, vi. 228 If we light a match and observe its spectrum, 
we find that it is continuous — that is, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limit of the violet. 
2881 Maxwell Electr. <!|- Magn. 1 . 6 Without describing a 
continuous line in space. 

b. In unbroken connexion with ; joined con- 
tinuously to ; forming one mass tvith. 

269* Ray Dissol. World xi. v. (1732) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Malacca. 2700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 
95 The Superficies whereto it was continuous, etc. 2879 
Harlan Eyesight ii. 25 The mucou-s membrane of the eye 
is continuous with the skin. 

fC. Ohs. 

2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. rv. iii. 252 They were so 
contiguous and near m kinred, they might not be made 
continuous (one flesh) in marriage. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, etc, ; Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence; going on 
without interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

2752 Harris Hermes n. (1841) 187 Continuatives . . con- 
solidate sentences into one continuous whole. 2832 Nat. 
Philos.f Electro-Ma^iet. xi. § 176. 60 (Useful Knowl. Sqc.) 
The current-s transmitted by perfect conductors are contin- 
uous ; that Is, their intensity is either constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs Word‘bk.t Continuous serttice men, those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on being paid off, are 
permitted to have leave, and return to the flag-ship at the 
port for general service. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 . 
App. {2876) 700 A continuous siege of six months. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 231 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is very rare. 2878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. vir. § 225 Which will explain the continuous 
life of the universe as well as its continuous energy, 

3. technically. 

Continuous brake, a continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carriage or 
wheel in a train. Continuous consonants, those which are 
capable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to explosive). 
Continuous function (Math.), a function that varies con- 
tinuously, and whose differential coefficient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost \ see Impost. C<ni~ 
tmuous stem (Bot.', one without articulations. Continuous 
style, in Gothic Architecture, a style in which the mullions 
of a window are continued in the tracery, as distinguished 
from the geometrical style of earlier Gothic. 

2849 Freeman Archil. yj9 There is also a tendency., 
throughout the Continuous style, to extend the ornamental 
stonework. 2850 Lathaj« Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 144 Now b,p, 
t, etc. are explosive, A etc. continuous, Treas. Bot, 
325 A stem is said to be continuous which has no jciuts. 
2883 Stubbs* Mercantile Circ. 26 Sept. 862/2 The use cff 
continuous brakes on their several lines [of railway]. 

Coutinuotisly (Tkpnti-Iiiz^iasli), adv. [f. prec. 
•f In a continuous manner ; uninterruptedly, 

without break ; continually, constantly. 

1678 CuDWORTH InteU. Syst. 167 (R.) Which, .incorporates 
the newly received nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the preexistent parts of flesh and bone. ^ 2826 Foster 
in Lzfe 4 Corr. (284<^ II* 94 He spoke continuously for a 
considerable time. 2875 iJiWUL Princ. Geol, 1 . n. xxv. 623 
These may sometimes mantle continuously round the whole 
mass. 1879 Nature 20 Nov, 58 A body which is changing 
its speed every, .hundredth part of a moment or what we 
call continuously. 2882 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn, 1. 6 A 
quantity is said to vary continuously, if, when it passes from 
one value to another, it assumes all the intermediate values. 

CoBtinuOUSnesS (k/utrniWjOsnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 
tinuous ; continuity. 

2803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 224 These two 
narratives are drawn up with that continuousness, that art- 
less wondering honesty. , which might be expected. 2852-9 
Darwin in A dm, Man. Sci. Eng. 282 ITie continuousness 
and form of the strata. 2887 Contemp. Rev, May 727 Con- 
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tinuoiisness of influence is as much a factor in education as 
specific acts of teaching. 

Continute, obs. eiron. f. Continuate ppl. a. 
((Contmuum (kpntrniz/iz;m). FI. coutiiaiia 
(-a). [L. ; neuter of continuus, i. e. ‘ a continuous 
body or thing’.] A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a continuous series of elements 
passing into each other. 

2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. (ed. 2) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusible part into one continuum. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 327 I'he admirable ac- 
commodation of the several Parts of the Humane Body to 
make up one Continuum. 2865 Grote Plato^ I. i. 13 I'here 
could be no continuum : each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space. 
<21878 Lewes Study Psychol (1879. 133 To these animals 
[the wolf and dog] the external world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to man it is a continuum of sights. 2886 J. 
Ward in Encycl. Brit. XX. 51/1 iPsyc/wiogy) All possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
a.s many groups of qualitative continua. 

Contir-, obs. f. Counter-, t.g.vsx coniirmont. 

[Of uncertain derivation : it has 
been suggested that coni is a variant of Cant .fi^.i] 

1. * The spiral intervals formed between the strands 
of a rope, by their being twisted together 

2848 G. Biddlecombe Art of Rigging 10. 2874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 612 Contdine .. in iim-mlng. .i% filled up with 
spun yarn or small rope, which brings the rope so treated to 
a nearly cylindrical shape. 

2. (The Space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-hk. 

Conto (kf 7 ’nti?). In 6-7 eounto. [Pg. =>= It. 
conto, OF. czmte, F. comple Iv. computus : see 
Count j/l] In Portuguese, a million ; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth in Portuguese currency 
about zf 220 , in Brazilian a little mote than half 
that amount. 

1601 Hakluyt xx. Galvano*s Discov. World (1862) 14 He 
neuer. .left off to raise and to augment the yerely rent vnto 
a eounto. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade Prod., A Portuguese 
word for million; a conto of reis (looo milreis) is usually 
expressed thu.s 2000^000. 2889 Times (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 
15/1 The sura of 5,000 contos (/,' S5o»uoq). 1^0 Daily News 
25 Jan. 5/5 I'he money being subscribed in Brazil. The 
capital is stated to be 200,000 contos of reis, or over 20 
millions sterling. 2892 Scot. Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
1200 contos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
last Friday’s decree. 

Contoise, erron. f. Cointisb, Qoaintise. 

2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. (ed. 3) 267. 

Contor : see Condob. 

Contomiate (k^nt^'jni}/t),tz. and.yA [i ltcou- 
torno circuit, contour : so F. conlorniate adj. fern.] 

A. adj. Of a medal or coin: Playing a deep 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

269a O. Walker Grk, 4 Rom, Hist. 25 Medals Contor- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare. 2855 Hopkins & 
Rimbault Organ (1877) 12 A contomiate coin of the Em- 
peror Nero. 2889 S, W. Stevenson Diet. Rom. Coins s.v,, 
Contomiate medals present this iieculiarity, that there Is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexion between the obverse 
and the reverse. 

B. sb. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumfertnee : applied by modem numismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
emperors, the purpose of which is uncertain. 

2823-5 T, D, Fqsbroke Encycl Antig. (1843) 973 Contor- 
niate.s..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. ^1850 Leitch tr, Muller's Anc. Art % 207. 198 The 
contomiati distributed at public games. 1^9 S. W. Ste- 
venson Diet. Rom. Coins s.v., All v'riters appear, .to agree 
in considering that contorniates were not of the nature and 
value of money. .All contorniates are of brass. 

Conto’rniated, contou*miated, ppl. a. « 
prec. adj. 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl s.v., All we have remaining of 
these contoumiated medals, seem to have been struck about 
the same time. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Coniotirniated. 1823 
in Crabb. 

ii Contorno (ktmb'mi?). [It. contorm circuit, 
CoNTOUB, f. contornare to turn together, compass 
about, put a thing round another (cf. med.L. con- 
tomdre to round off well), f. L. con- -f tomdre to 
turn in a lathe, round off, make round, f. lorntts a 
turning-lathe.] Contour, outline of a statue or 
other work of art. 

2758 Johnson Idler No. 76 P 3 His mouth full of. .the 
sublimity and grand contorno of Michael Angelo. 1781 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 1. 325 For a background and con- 
torno, who comes up to Mrs. Thrale ? 

Contorsion, obs. form of Contortion. 
Contorsive (k^ntp'jsiv), a. [f. L. contorsusy 
alleged variant of contortus (see Contort) +• -ive.] 
Of contorting quality or tendency. 

2829 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 500 His eye contorsive Iwnt a 
thousand ways. 1819 — Dessert 7x1 Or with scored viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew, 
t Contoirt, ppl‘ a. Ohs. [ad. L. conlorMts pa. 
pple. : see next.] Twisted, contorted. 

2570 Levins Manip. 173 Contort, contortus. 

Contort (k<5htp*Jt), V. [f. L. contort- ppl. stem 
of contorquere, f. con- + torquere to twist.] 

1. trans. To twist, twist together or round itself ; 
to draw awry ; to distort greatly by twisting. 
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ife [see Contorted], <717x5 Chevne {J-), Spires con- 
torted into small spheres. 1756 Amory BuficU <1770) 1. 193 
These . . fleshy fibres are contorted and bound about with 
..spiral rMiifications . . of the nerves. 1846 Hawthorne 
Mosses I, i. 10 The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple-trees contort themselves. 1853-9 Todd Cycl Anai. 
IV. 948/1 The cord is thereby contorted into a spiral. x8ss 
Bain Senses 4* InL ii. ii. § 2 (1864) 121 The features are vio- 
lently contorted. 1879 Lockyer Ekm. Asirou. iii. 79 The 
sedimentary rocks have been . . bent, contorted, or twisted 
to an enormous extent. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I* 2ci- 197 
Contorted from their established signification. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii.^ 192 Both halves of the reasoning are contorted. 

f 2. To hurl forth as a missile or argument. Ohs. 
c 1562 Abp. '^KS.KE.^Def, Priests Marriages 165 For it may 
be well verified of you that ye contort to another: He that 
is once ouer his shoes, forceth not afterward how deepe he 
wade in the myer. 

Contorted (k/nt/uted), ppl a. [f. prec.+ 

-ED.] 

1, Twisted, esp. twisted together or round itself ; 
drawn awry or out of shape by a twisting action. 

1623 Massinger Virp Mart. v. i, I’ll.. hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icicles, In the frigid zone. 1674 J. 
Wright tr. SemcEs Tkyestes 10 What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes? 1774 Pennant TourScoL 
m 1772, 165 The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martyn Rotts- 
seau's Bot. xxv. 368 The legumes are contorted. 1878 
Black Green Past, v. 37 All over his contorted vi.sage. 

Jig, 1652 Gaule Magasiro7n. 70 Whether those deriva- 
tions, .be not contorted, jejune, .ridiculous. 

Boi. ^ An arrangement of petals or corolline 
lobes, when each piece, being oblique in figure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that which stands next it’ {Treas. Bot. 1866 ). 

1760 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI. 934 Contorted flowers, 
that is , , those monopetalous flowers, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of tlieir petals, turn all to the right hand. 1870 
Hooker Flora p.xv, Convolvulacese. .corolla, .plaited 
and contorted in bud. 

b. Contorted-convolutive adj. : convolute with 
some degree of contortion. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 The asstivation. .on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contorted-convolutive. 

ContoTtedly, adv, [f. prec. + -ltS.] In a 
contorted or twisted manner. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. x. § 2 Not irregularly 
and contortedly, .but straightly. 

Contortion (k^ntf upn). Also 7-8 -torsion, 
[ad, L. conioriion-em^ n. of action f. contorqitere : 
see Contort v. Cf. F. oonforszojt (Pare, i 6 th c.).] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing ; the fact 
of being twisted ; distortion by twisting. 

161X CoTGR., Contorsion^ A contorsion ; a wrything, etc. 
16x5 Crooke Body of^Man 68 It giueth a forme, .answere- 
able to it owne contortions. 1658 SirT. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
iii. 50 Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mrs. Chaponb 
Irnprov. Mind (1774) I 109 We strive, .to alter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of body. 184X-4 Emerson Ess.^ 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 96 The contortions of ten cruci- 
fied martyrs. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 213 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata, .due to squeezing at the sides. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece v. 157 The most vio- 
lent contortions of grammar. 

2. The product of contorting; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

x66^ Power Exp. Philos, i. 8 The Probe which you see 
lyes in her mouth in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 
spring. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. xvi- (1865) 199 
His face was wrinkled into contortions too horrible for 
human eyes to behold. X873 Black Pr. Thule vii. 105 The 
curious contortions of the rocks. 

Jig, 1869 J. Marti NEAU II. 45 The deductions.. are 

only so many contortions of the original definitions. 
€02lt0rti02list (Vnt^vjsnist). [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
One who professes and practises contortion, a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws his body intO' 
contorted postures, b. An artist whose work 
exhibits contortions, e. One who contorts or 
twists the sense of words. 

1859 Cornwallis New Worldl. 323 Cremorne Gardens.-— 
Wanted, male and female Equestrians, Tumblers .. Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists. 1885 Manch. Exam.^ ix 
Feb. s/3 To their extraordinary ability as contortionists 
they add some musical talent. 1887 Spectator q Apr. 491/2 
Some confirmed jokers,— ■verbal contortionists. 1889 Sir F. 
Leighton in Times xiJPm. 7/4 He is the most turgid con- 
tortionist whose work it has been my fortune to see. 

t ContoTtious, a. Obs, [f. Contortion : see 
-ous.] Affected by contortions. Hence fCon- 
to'rtiousness, ' writhedness, the state of being 
contorted’ (Ash 1775 ). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Contorteousfiesst wreathedness. 
Hence in later Diets. 

Contortive (kpatp'itiv') , a. [f. "L. contort'' ppl. 
stem of conforqu^c + -iVE.] Tending to or causing 
contortion ; characterized by twisting, 

1859 C. Dresser Kud. Bot. 245 The inner margin of each 
leaf is covered by the outer margin of the next ; in this 
case their arrangement is convolute. .Some authors call this 
form of aestivation contortive. 

Contorto-, combining form of L. contortus 
twisted together ; as in Contorto-foUaceous a. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 492 Explanate, {x>ntortO‘foliaceous . . 
folia clustered into a broad clump. 
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Coaitortuosity (kfnt^atiw,l?'Siti). rare. ff. L. 
contortus (see Contort), after tortitdsitds Tor- 
tuosity.] The condition of being twisted together 
or round each other ; intricate twistedness. 

1868 Cmtemp. Rev. IX, 282 The peculiar contortuosity, 
twistiness of beech roots. 

Coaitortiiplicate a. [ad. 

L. contortuplicai-us^ f. contortus twisted together 
+ plicdtus folded.] (See quot, 1 S 59 .) 

1816C0LEBR00KE in Asiatic Res. XII. 539 Cotyledons two, 
unequal, almond fleshy, thick, chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 
1859 Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss,, Contorittplicate^ twisted 
back upon itself. 

t Contortu’plicated, ppl a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Twisted and entangled. 

1648 Peiii. Eastern Assoc. 30 The snarl’d, and contortu- 
plicated affairs of the State. 

Contour (kp-ntuoj, k|^ntu**T/, sb. [a. F. contour, 
f. contourfier (cf, F. tour, toumer, and Turn), in 
artistic sense — It. ; see CoNTOrno.] 

1. The outline of any figure : a. introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculpture; spec, the line 
separating the differently coloured parts of a design. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. Wks. v. (1805) 315 Penning the 
contours and outlines with a more even and acute touch. 
x6S^ Aglionby Fainting Iliustr. ExpL Terms, The Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and make 
the Superficies of it. 1697 Evelyn Nu7nis7n. vi. 201 A per- 
fect Medal has. .its Contours neatly trimm’d. .and carefully 
preserved. 1706 Phillips s.v., In painting and carving, 
contours are the outward lines of a picture or figure. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 152 To draw the contour both 
of the plan and elevation. 1829 Scott Awu of G. iii. 
The whole contour of her form, .resembled that of Minerva. 
X849 Ruskin Sev. Larnps vi, § 13. 175 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoroughly felt. 1879 Rood Chromatics xyiiL 312 Contours 
consisting of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not har- 
monize particularly well together. 

b. Perfection or artistic quality of outline.^ ^ 

1780 Johnson Let. Mrs. T.' hr ale x May, The exhibition is 
eminently splendid. There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agincouri I. 27 That 
sort of full and graceful sweep in all the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, I believe call contour. 1855 Bain 
SeTtses 4* Int. lu. i. § 75 (1864) 453 The sculptor must have 
a keen sense of contour and form. 

C. gen. ; especially frequent as applied to tbe out- 
line of a coast, mountain mass, or other topo- 
graphical feature. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 498 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficiently regular, to some lines oddly as- 
sembled. X791 Newte Tour Eng. tjr Scot. 2ttThQiv streets, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular. 1802 Playfair Ilbistr. HuUo7i. Th. loi Its 
broken and abrupt contour, .determined by the action of 
the sea. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astro7t, ii. ii. 190 In 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon. 1878 Hux- 
ley Pkysiogr. x6 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour of the surface of the country. 

+ 2 . Conchol. * The spiral that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis’. Obs. 

X7SS Genii. Mag. XXV. 31. 

f A ^ round ’ (of amusements, or the like). Ohs. 
1784 Denotiement Fidgeting about from one demure 
employment to anotner forms the whole contour of my 
sprightly amusements. 

4. Comb. Contour-featbers, -bairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the surface and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those which lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface. Contour line, a line representing the 
horizontal contour of the earth’s surface at a given 
elevation. The contour line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the edge of a horizontal 
plane cutting the mountain at that height. A 
series of such lines at successive elevations laid 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface, A map in which this is done 
is a Contour map. 

X844 ANSTEDG<ro/. II. 338 The laying down on the maps 
a system of what are called contourdines ; by which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
x86i Times 7 Oct., An accurate map of his fields, .with con- 
tour lines of level by which road-making, drain excavation, 
etc., may he laid out. 2862 R, H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 
Art X22 Look at the Contour map of Europe in Johnston's 
Physical Atlas. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. t 7^ 'Where the 
ground is very steep the oontour-lines run close together. 

Contour (k/ntu®*i), v. [f. prec. sh.] 

I. trans. To mark or furnish with contour lines. 
2. To carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a 
hill. Plence ContouTing vbL sb. ; also attrib. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 280 In true contouring regular 
horizontal lines . . are traced over a country. 2879 C. C. King 
in Cassell's Techn. Edtec. IV, 92 2 For contouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummet vertical through the 
zero point. 18^ Hallett 1000 Miles 431 The cart-road to 
Maymyo, a place 24 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to be contoured to 44 miles, and ascends in this distance 
3300 feet. Catalogue of SHentiJ Insiruin. , Contour- 

ing Glass or Hand Levd for direct vision. 

Contourb, early form of Conturb v. 
Contoured (k/ntu»ud), ppl a. £f. prec. + -ed,] 

I I. Rounded in outline. Obs. 

X725 Bradley Font. Dk$. II. s.v. Lettuce, The Green 
[Lettuce] have very large and contour’d Leaves.' 
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2. Furnished with contour lines. 

1^0 A thenmwTt 13 Sept. 359/x A contoured map of Equa- 
torial Africa, 

II Coiltouril.4 (kt?nt«<frn^), a. Her. [Fr. ; pa, 
pple. of contourner to turn about : cf. Contobno.] 
Turned about, i.e, towards the sinister or left. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL, Contourne, in heraldry, is used 
when beasts are repre.sented standing, or running, with 
their faces to the sinister-side of the escutcheon, 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4r Pop. xiv. § i (ed. 3) 160 A lion 
rampant, contourne. 1868 Cus.sans Her. xx. 260 All Charges 
(except those intended to be contourne;, 

Contoumiated, variant of Contoeni ated. 

Conto*xieate, humorous perversion of Intoxi- 
cate. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ii. iv. 47 They think him a little 
contoxicated (as they say). 

11 Contra (k|?‘ntra), adv,, prep, {sbi) [L. contra 
adv. and prep, ; in its origin the ablative case fern, 
of an obs. adj. stem *cont{e)r- a comparative from 
com, con, prep. : cf. cztrd, extra, intrd, ultra, m.d. 
Eng. af-icr. For the sense cf. OE, with, 
against, wider- against, equivalent to contra- in 
composition, as in wider-sxegan = cofztrd-dicere. 
From philosophical and legal language, the L. 
word h as passed into a restricted English use.] 

A. prep, 1. Against. Chiefly in the phrase 
pro and condra (now generally abbreviated to con), 
^ for and against ’ (the motion, proposal, etc.). 

<7x450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Tale of Dog 73 Contra and 
pro, strait argumentis thay resolve. X480 (Paxton Ckron. 
Eng. ccliii.* 327 A grete altercacyon among wryters of this 
mater pro and contra. 1560 Rolland CrA V'enm iv. 20 
In questionis baith in Contra and Pro. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. vii. § 15 See the subtilties of Aristotle, to take a 
matter both wayes, Pro and Contra, etc. 

b. In this sense it is often elliptically taken as 
a sb., and may have a plural. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^ M. (1684) III. 210 After much Pro and 
Contra, they all consented, a 1613 Ovbrbury A tVife 
125 His whole life is spent in Pro and contra. 2635 Hey- 
wooD Hierarch, vi. 351 And Pro’s and Contra’s, not to be 
refuted. 1884 A thefiseiun 23 Aug. 230/2 He weighs care- 
fully the pros and the contras. 

i'2. Against. Sc. Obs. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comzn. Min. Bk. (1855) 92 For 
doeing of executione contra onle persone quhatsumever. 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
contrariwise. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. ix. 16 * Contra*, quod I as a Clerk. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 70 If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might be proved contra, and the verdict might 
find it contra, 

tb. as«<^‘. Contrary. Ohs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 374 Contra tyde rynnand fra 
land to land. 

O.sb. 

1. The contrary or opposite ; in Book-keeping, 
the opposite side or column of an account ; esp. 
the right-hand or credit side, in which the liabili- 
ties of the trader appear. Also transf. 

Per co7iira. It. “ over against, against, opposite * (Florio), 
is commonly used in the sense ‘ on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other hand, as a set-off’. See Per. 

1648 Ha77nlton Papers iCamdenl 176 He is satisfied and 
laboures the contra. 1849 Sk. Nat, Hist., Mammalia IV. 
82 The European beaver, .displays the same manners and 
building propensities as its transatlantic brethren ; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlements in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows like the 
scattered few along the Rhone. 1891 Mod. Co7nmercial 
Usage, We enclose acet. sale of wool, for the nett proceeds 
of which we credit you f . . . and, per contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft for f... 

2. A thing which is against another ; a crossing 
vein in a mine. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comub.^ 105 All veins crossing each 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other, 

b- Hence as vb. 

1778 W. Pryce Min, Comuh, 318 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect to the other, 
is called a Gaunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

Contrary The L, adv. and prep, centra 

(see prec.) came to be used in composition ; this 
use, rare in cl. L., was much extended in late L. 
and Romanic. In the modern Romanic langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, except in IT., where 
it has duly become contra-. In words taken into 
English from OF., this became Counter-, which 
is the predominant form of the prefix : contre- 
appears in a few non - naturalized words from 
modem French. But in words derived directly 
from L. or It., or formed after these, contra- is 
retained, with the following uses : 

I. In L. contra, construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be written in combina- 
tion, as contra dicer e, later contrddicere, ‘ to speak 
on the opposite side’, hence ^to speak in opposi- 
tion {to a statement or person) and so * to con- 
tradict’ ; contrd-pdnere to place on the opposite 
side, to counterpose ; contrd-scribere to write oppo- 
site, to countersign ; contra-venire to come in the 
opposite direction, oppose, whence to contravene. 
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The later tendency has been to treat the prefix 
prepositional ly, so making the compound trans- 
itive. Verbs and esp. verbal derivatives of this 
type are numerous in English : cf. contra-c^cting^ 
•distinguish^ •divide^ -colluctation^ •rotation^ etc. 

2. In late or med.L. contra- was used in prepo- 

sitional combination with an object, as in contra- 
juris Gr. trapdvofios, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic, and extended to the 
formation of sbs., in i6th c. It. contrahando that 

which is against proclamation or statute, contra- 
band, contrajelo goes against the hair or 
grain, contrastomaco, etc. Eng. has several adjs, 
so formed, and some sbs,, as contra-civil^ -focal, 
-rational, -regular, -scriptural, contraregulanty, 
etc. 

3. Contra- is nsed in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in reply 
to, or as a substitute for, another of the same kind. 
Probably these were orig. akin to class i, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class 2 : cf. l6th c. It. contralettera reply or 
opposition-letter, contramuro an opposition wall, 
contramina an opposition mine, contrascarpa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attaclc 
and defence; coniramaestro the master’s mate in 
a ship, contratossico, contraveleno counterpoison, 
antidote; cf. contra- approach, -proposal, -remon- 
strance, but the ordinary Eng. repr. is Countbk. 

4. In It, contra is used esp. in musical terms, perh. 
starting from contrapunto counterpoint (which in 
its general sense belonged to 2 or 3). Thus contrcu- 
hasso. contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of (above or below) and opposite 
to the basso, alto, tenore, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in Conte ABASS; Coutrafagotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone ; 
Comtra-botLxdon, Coutra-gamba, Contra-haut- 
boy, Contra-posaune, names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary bouton, gamba, 
etc.; so Contra-octave, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
struments. 

1877 Stainer Organ iii, Stops. .Contra Hautboy. .Contra 
Posaune. .Contra Bourdon. 1880 Grmds Diet, Mus. I. 
153/2 Beethoven never fails to employ it [the bassoon] 
largely, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotto. 
1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 156 [The] Contra Gamba is a 
16 ft, open metal stop. 1885 Athetmnm 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
part was., played on a tuba, but a contrafagotto would., 
have more nearly approximated to the eiFect Intended, 

(In mod. It., a single consonant following contra is 
doubled, e. g. contrabbando, contrabhasso, contrappunto, 
contrammina, etc. In dealing with the words historically, 
the older i6-J:7th c. spelling, being that which came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 

t Contra-acting, ppl a, Obs. [Contra- i.] 
Acting in opposition : cf. Counteract. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age {17 si) >^2 These., have no antago- 
nist grinders, nor contra-acting milstones. 

Contra-alto, obs. form of Contralto. 
Contraband (kp-ntrabsend), sb. and a. Also 
6 contrabanda, 6-9 counterband, 7-8 contre- 
band. [ad. Sp. contrabanda smuggling, a. It. con- 
trahando (now contrabb-) ‘ nnlawM dealing against 
law or proclamation’ (Florio), i, contra against + 
hando proclamation, statute late L. bandum, 
bannum : see Bandon, Ban. The F. contrebande 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the id-iyth c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contre- ; but the actual form in contra- 
appears to have come directly from the contraband 
traffic with the Spanish possessions c idoo.] 

A. sb. 

1 , Illegal or prohibited traffic ; smuggling, 

a 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr, Wks. III. 368 For her 
within his lande ShouTde be no counterbande, 1599 Hak- 
luyt Fw. II. 224 They that goe for Ormus carrie no Pepper 
but by Contrabanda, 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 1842 
L 157 This folly has thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band. 1789 Ld. Auckland (1861) II. 195 To prevent 
my carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
traband. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 54 The whole trade 
in books was a sort of contraband . 1873 B urton Hist. Scot. 
VI. 65 There was littlesmuggling orcontraband among them. 

2 . Anything prohibited to be imported ox ex- 
ported ; goods imported or exported contrary to 
law or proclamation ; smuggled goods. (Also 
humorously for anything stolen.) 

15199 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 223 All the Spices and drugs 
that are brought to Mecca, are stollen from thence as Con- 
trabanda. 1713 OcKicm Arc. JSarbary X2X Thty dtzl in 
Gold, Silver and Brimstone, and all manner of Contrabands, 
viz. Brass, Iron, Marble. ax84S Hood To Grimaldix, Thy 
partridge body, always stuff’d With waifs, and strays, and 
contrabands ! 

3 * (In full Contraband of war.) Anything (esp. 
arms, stores, or other things available for hostile 
purposes) forbidden to be supplied by neutrals to 


belligerents in time of war, and liable by the law 
of nations to be captured and confi^scated. 

*753 Mag. Mar. 121 1 They are carrying contraband 
to the enemy. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. II. 306 Con- 
traband of war will always be seized by the powerful , . during 
a blockade. i8a6 Kent Comm, (1873' I. vii. 136 It is natural 
that they should desire to diminish the list of contraband 
as much as possible. 1861 Bright Sp. America 4 Dec., As 
to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
the General answers for it . . that they bore that character. 
1879 Im'&'&ocx. Addr. Pol. .J* Educ. vii. 129 With the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 

4 . U.S, Used during the American Civil War 
for: A negro slave, esp. a fugitive or captured 
slave; from a decision of Gen. Butler in 1861 that 
such slaves were contraband of war. 

i86a W. H. Russell in Times 27 Mar., The first intima- 
tion received by the Federal forces . . came from a contra- 
band, a negro boy. 1862 Gilmore in Reminisc. A bolitionist 
vi. (1877) 189 You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, George and Dick. *863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xxiv. 545 That victory was planned in 
the brain of that contraband. 1890 D. B. Frankenburger 
in W. F. A lied s Ess. ^ Monogr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and school. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1 . Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to 
be imported or exported : as contraband goods, etc. 
So contraband trade, trader ; trade, or a trader, in 
contraband goods. 

*656 Cromwell Lett. 28 Aug., To prevent the coming of 
any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadiz. 1699 Bentley Phal. 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goods to be contraband ? 17S3 
Scots Mag. Mar. 112/2, If the neutral ships had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. Walpole Lett, to Mofttagu 
ccxlviii, Plate . . is not counterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally so in its personal. 1814 Mad. D’ A relay IVan- 
derer V, 17 Men . . from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandize. *851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv, 140 A large 
iwmpathy for contraband traders. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traffic 

2 . Jig. Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. 

1686 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 146 A contraband Nobility. 

1706 Collier Re^. Ridic. 190 Tne ill Consequences these 
counterband Praises have. 1771 Franklin Autobiog.'Vl\i%. 
1840 I. 81 All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraband, a 1797 H, Walpole Geo. II (1847) 
III. iv. 96 Zeal in propagating counterband metaphysics. 
1820 Southey Life Wesley IL 478 Such an experiment 
might have cost a contraband preacher his life. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Corntxabandage, Contxa- 
bamdexy, Co ntxabandi^sm, system or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

1885 Birmingh. Weekly^ Post 14 Feb. 812 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
vernment 1843 7 'aifs Mag. X. 546 The gestes ei/aiis of 
the heroes of vraeschoot contrabandery. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 19 Aug. II Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the^ new dictionary of contrabandism — 
h^or-General Benjamin F. Butler. 

Cfo’Xitrabaild, Also 7 counterband. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

f 1 . trans. 'To import goods prohibited* (J.), to 
smuggle. Obs. 

1615 G. S ANDYS Trav. 87 Christian shippes - . are there 
also searched for concealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 
1666 Lend. Gam. No. 68/4 One Huzee. .had liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
’DR'ixy&vi Fables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 495 Let them be staved 
or forfeited, like counterbanded goods. 1730 Bailey ^folio), 
Conirahand, contrabanded goods, 
f 2 , To declare contraband, to prohibit. Obs. 
1678 Butler iii. in. <^3 ITie I^w severely contra- 
bands Our taking business off Men’s bands. 

3 . intr. To smuggle, nonce-use. 

1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (i86§) III, vni. iv. 23 Scoundrel, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas ? 

Hence Contrabanded ppl. a. 

1626 Cockeram, Contrabanded, uncustomed. [See also i.] 

t Contra-band, 2?.^ Obs. rare, [f. Contra- 
+ Band trans. To drive or bandy back. 

1632 Lithgow Trav, x. 484 In a single combat against 
me. .his Fistula [little fist] was contra-banded with a fist. 

Contrabandist (kp-ntrabsemdist). [ad. Sp. 
contrabandista : see Contraband and -1ST.] One 
who carries on contraband traffic ; a smuggler. 

1818 Todd, Contrabandist, he who trafficks illegally. 
1828 Landor Wks, (1853) 1 * 33V* Plunderers and contra- 
bandists. a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 52 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandists had provided the vessel. 
fig, 1839 Maginn in Erased s Mag. XX. 257 One of the . . 
approved tricks of the plagiary trade, .which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

11 Contrabandista (kp-ntrabaendi-sta). [Sp. ; 
f. contrabanda ; see prec,] « prec, 

1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 19s * It is a deserter,* said 
one ; ' A contrabandista,* said another. x88o Mulhall 
Progr. World 424 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsies, and contrabandistas. 

attrib, 183:2 W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 19 We travelled in 
true contrabandista styl^ 

Contrabass (x^rntrab^’s). Mus. [ad. i6th c. 
It, contxabasso (now contrabb-), F. contrebasse : 
see Contra- 4, and Bass. Occasionally used in 
the It. and F. forms, or adapted as CoffNTRBBASis.] 
1 , The largest instrument of the violin class, the 
Booblb-bas.s, used to add the lower octave to 
the bass in the orchestra. 


x598~x6x3 Florio, Contrabasso, a counterbase, be it voice 
string, or instrument. 1813 T. Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 4),’ 
Contra-Basso (Ital.), the instrument called the Double 
Bass. Contra-Bass (Ital.), the lower Bass. 1867 Cornh, 
Mag, Jan. 28 The cornet is a contrabasso, the ophicleide.. 
becomes a tenor, the trombones are sharp violins. 1879 
Scribn. Mag. XIX. 903/1 This term [‘the strings’] is un- 
derstood to mean , . the violins, the violas, the violoncellos 
and the contra-basses or double basses. 

2 . Applied to instruments of other kinds taking 
a similar part ; chiefly attrib. as contrabass posaune 
a kind of trombone, contrabass tuba the bombardon. 
(Grove Mus.) 

1834 Mas. Library Nov. Suppl., As a contra-basso to the 
trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 
less useful. 

Contrabassist (kf7ntrab£e'sist). [f. prec. -f 
-IST.] One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 18 June 4/1 The arrangements and 
composition played by the great contra-bassist. 1887 Ibid. 
16 June 4/1 The famous duet between the favourite violinist 
and the phenomenal contre- bassist, 

t Contra-ci’iril, a. Obs. [Contra- 2.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 49^ The tongues of Times tell us 
of ten Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra-civill Re- 
bellion. 

t Contra-collacta’tioii, Obs. [Contra- i.] 
Wre.stling or struggling against. 

1674 Petty Disc, Dupl. Proportion 130, I suppose, that 
. . by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other, 

tContra-co’ascient, Obs. [f. Contra- 2 
+ L. conscientia Conscience: cf. conscientI\ 
Against conscience. 

c 1623 T. Adams Wks, ( 1861) I. 249 (D.) The most repro- 
bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities. 

t Coutraconscie'ntious, a. Ohs. [f. as 
prec. : cf. conscientious.) — prec. Hence t Con- 
txaconsciemtiously adv., against conscience. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 71 You dealt very contra- 
conscientiously to say so. 1649 Lightfwt Bait. Wasps 
Nest Wks. 1825 I. 422 He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscientiously wrests and wrings in John xiii. 

Contract (k^-ntrsekt), sb.^ Also 4-5 contrait, 
-tra$t, 4~6 -tracte, 6 Sc. contrack. [a. OF, con- 
tract, now contrat =« Pr. contract. It. contratto, ad. 
L. coniract-us {u- stem), f. contract- ppl. stem of 
L. contrakire to Contract. Formerly contra'ct.) 

1 . A mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both ; a compact, covenant, bargain ; esp. 
such as has legal effects (see 2) ; a convention 
between states. 

C1386 Chaucer Friads T. 8 In punys.shynge. .Of chirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractes and eek of lakke of 
sacramentz. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 206/1 In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid. 1552 Lyndesay 
7 'ragedy igy Had we with Ingland kepit our contrackis, 
Our nobyll men had leuit in peace and rest 1758 John- 
son Idler No. I 1* 9, I make no contract, nor incur any 
obligation. X790 Burke Fr. Rev, 143 Society is indeed 
a contract. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 123 He, . 
faithfully carried out the terms of his contract, 1884 Stan- 
dard 28 Feb. 5/1 The stipulation. .might find its place in 
any contract between friendly Powers. 

b. esp. A business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work at a certain price, rate, or commission. 

1602 Caeew Cornwall (1811) 422 A new contract for the 
tin. 1710 Steele Taller No. 3 F 6 Contracts are entered 
into with the merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. 1765 Ann. Reg. 136 It was completed within two 
or three we^s of the time allowed by the contract. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 67 George 
of Cappadocia, .got a lucrative contract to supply the army 
with bacon. 1873 J. S. Phillips Metallurgists Comp. (ed. 
2) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levels, etc. x88i Besant & Rice Chapl. 0/ Fleet 1. iii. (1883) 
13 [He] became a master builder, and made great sums 
of money by taking city contracts. 

0 . "Bhi. According to, ly contract, tic. 

*535 CovERDALE .iEzm ix. 14 We haue..let go thy com- 
maundementes, to make contracte with the people of these 
abhominacions. 1659 Harris Parivais Iron Age 311 
And now was the Austrian forces;, (according to contract) 
joyned with the Polanders. 1666-7 Denham to 

Painter i, xii. 28 Falmouth was there, I know not what to 
act ; Some say ’twas to grow Duke too, by contract. 1798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 417 , 1 
think it must have been built by contract. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. ( 1880) 136 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. 

d. ‘ A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
are included* (J.). 

x6ii Bible 1 Macc. xiii. 42 Then the people of Israel began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first yeere 
of Simon the high Priest, etc. 1680 C’tess Manchester 
in Hatton Corr. (1878) 219 A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the divell. 

2 . In a legal sense : An agreement enforceable 
by law. a. An accepted promise to do or forbear ; 

b. An agreement which effects a transfer of pro- 
perty ; a conveyance. 

CX386 [see 1]. 149X Act ^ Hen. VII, c. 24 Inhabitauntes 
..wniche had true cause of accion for . . obligacions, con- 
tractis and other laufull causes. 15*3-4 Act 5 Hen. dill, 

c. I Preamb., Notaries, .to. .recorde the Knowlege of all con- 
tractes, bargeyns, convencions, pactes and agreraentes made 
. .within the seid Citie. 1641 Termes dela Ley 82 Contract 
is a bargaine or covenant betweene two parties, where one 
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thing: is given for another. 1767 Blackstonb Camm. IT. 
442 A contract . .is thus defined ; * an agreement, upon suffi- 
cient consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing *, 
184s Stephen Laivs En^, II. 55 There is in strictness a 
distinction between a promise and a contract ; for the latter 
involves the idea of mutuality, which the former does not. 

c. The department of law relating to such 
agreements. 

i86x Maine Anc, Law (1876) 304 The society of our day 
is mainly distinguished.. by the largeness of the sphere 
which is occupied, .by contract. 1879 Sir W. Anson \tiile\ 
Principles of the English Law of Contract. 

3. spec, as to marriage, a. The act whereby two 
persons take each other in marriage. 

^1315 Shoreham 62 And 3yf ry3t contrait is y-maked 
Wyjthoute wytnessynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
VI, xiii. (149s) 197 In the contracte of weddxnge a man 
byhotyth and oblygith hymself to lede his lyfe wyth his 
wyfe wythout departynge, (fi4oo Three Kings Cologm 
(1886) 132 He schal make a contrait, a Matrimonye bitwix 
pe Emperouris sone of Rome and j?e Emperouris doughter 
of Tartaryn. 1432-50 tv. Higden (Rollsi L 355 Thei make 
not lawefulle contractes in matrimony. 1548 Hall Chron. 
244 b, The tyuiQ of lawful! contract of maiiage is not yet 
come. _ X707 Miege.S'^. Gi. Brit,^ Irel. (1718) 5 Those that 
dwell in towns seldom make any contract of mandge with 
those in the country. 1757 BlackstoneC*?//?/;/. 1. 432 Our law 
considers marriage in no other light than as a civil contract, 
b. Formal agreement for marriage ; betrothal. 
iSSx Act 2^3 Edw, P7, c. 21 Under colour and pretence 
of a former contract made with another. 1600 Shaks. A. 
Y. L, HI. il 332 [Time] trots hard with ayong maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 
1622 Bacon Hen. FI/, 81 Which defect (they said) though 
it would not euacuate a marriage, .yet it was enough to make 
voide a contract. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 218 The contract 
between the Bride and the Bridgroom was renewed. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 390 You have our son. .give him your 
hand : Cleave to your contract. 

C, The instrument of agreement for a marriage, 
the settlement. 

18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xxvii, Till at my feet he laid the 
ring, The ring and .spousal contract both. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest ied. 2) I. 232 The father and son are parties to the 
marriage contract, 

f 4. The action of drawing together, or condi- 
tion of being drawn together ; mutual attraction. 

c 1607 Bonne Lei. Sir H. Goodere, Lett. (1651) 58 Nearer 
contracts than general Christianity, had made us so much 
towards one. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of Contract, and Coniunction, which is in 
I^ouers. x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 337 Nothing more de- 
thrones the mind of man, than the flatteries of a woman : 
or that contract of Hearts without which no wedlock. 

1 5. ? Dealing, device. Obs. 

1588 A. Kino^ tr. Camsiud Cateck. 39 All unlauchfull . . 
vsurping of vthir mens geir be thift . . vsurie, inust winning, 
decept, and vther contractis. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. Often in the sense, * Done, 
made, or supplied by contract,^ with connotation 
of low price and inferior workmanship, as contract 
work, contract job, contrctct shoes, contract prices. 

1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys’ Corr. 280 By what time 
each contract-ship building may be ready. x8i8 Art Pre^ 
serv. Feet ipS A contract .shoe, which perhaps falls in pieces 
before his day's march is half over. i883 Pall Mall G. 2 
Oct. 6/1 These vessels are to be completed within, .one to 
two years from the contract dates. 

Contract (k^ntrae'kt), ppL a. and shit [a. OF. 
contract, var. of contrait contract-us, pa. pple. 
of contrahh^e : see next.] = Contb acted. 

t A. as pa. pple. : a. see Contkaot t). 3 , 5 ; 
b. see Contract v. 7 - 9 . Now arch, ox poetic. 

^1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 260 Whan the soule is put in 
cure body, right anoon is contract original synne. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. P'1/1, c. 38 § 2 Such mariages beyng contracte 
and solemnised in the face of the church. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, HI. vii. 179 For first was he contract to Lady 
Lucie. ^ X647 Song of Soul \\. 1. 1, xxii, The., pre- 

possessing prejudice, that I Perhaps may have contract. 

b. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 223 pe lyme it servede 
fore schal be contract. x5x3 Bradshaw St. VFerburge i. 
2253 ^is handes and his fete . . Were, sodenly smy tten, 
made lame, contracte also. 1545 Raynold Byrth of Man- 
kynde 71 Bycause the place is contracte together agayne. 
*773 J* Ross Fratricide iii. 37 (MS.) With limbs contract 
through bitterness of pain. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xxiv. 
172 The painful limbs, contract with pangs. 

B. as adj. f a. Narrowed, limited, abbreviated, 
condensed, etc. : see Contract v. 9 . Obs. 

xs6x Eden Arte Nauig. n. xix. 50 His beames shew 
them seines contracte, or gathered together & short. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 16 This contract world of our frayle 
and humaine bodies, idax T. Bedford Sinne unto Death 
10 Something more contract he is then Aquinas. 1647 H . 
More Song of Soul ii. in. iv. vi, What judgeth so but envie, 
and vain pride. And base contract self-love ? 1686 Goad 
Celesi. Bodies To Rdr. 3, I might have been more contract 
perhaps. 

fb. Of the body or limbs: Drawn together, 
shrunken (with paralysis, etc.). Obs. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxviii. (1869) 5 Thanne j go 
Speke with the trewaundes, and make hem to seem embosed, 
or contract, or deff, or dowm. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 291 
He was so contracte, that his body was scarce a cubite of 
length. 

Fc. Arith. Of numbers: Restricted to some 
particular object ; concrete. Obs. 

[1557 Recorde VFhetst. Aij, That nomber is contracte 
from his generall libertie of signification, which is bounde 
to one denomination, as in saiyng 10 grotes.] x6oo T. Hylle 
Arte Vulgar AritJu ix. § 107 Number is first diuided. .In 
number abstract and number contract 


Logic. Abridged, abbreviated : see quots. 
x6os A. WoTTOM Answ. Pop. Articles ^ A simple sylio- 
gisme is either contract, or explicate. X628 T. Spencer 
jLogick 7.6% A contract Syllogisme, is when the argument, - is 
so applyed to the particular question, that it is the antece- 
dent m both parts ; and the assumption affirmed. 

e. Gram, Marked by contraction ; ~ Contracted 

5 d. 

i75t Wesley Whs. fx872> XIV. xx2 Most verbs in are 
formed from Contract Verbs. x88^ Hadley & Allen Grh. 
Gram. § 410 In the optative active, contract verbs have 
generally -117- in the singular. Ibid. § 412 Seven verbs in 
-oo) take Tj instead of a in the contract forms. 

C. as sb. 

tl. A person whose limbs are contracted or 
shrunken (cf. B. b) ; a paralytic- 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/3, xiii contractes or fylled 
wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in good helthe. 

1 2. An abridgement, compendium, epitome. 
a 1657 R* Loveday Lett. (1663) 259 That there may be 
room enough for something else, take it thus in contract. 
X667 Wallis in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (18411 II. 476, I 
am not for making the book bigger, .[it] being intended for 
a manual or contract. 

3. Gram., etc. A contracted form or word ; a 
contraction, abbreviation. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. i. ill 20 Now it is very evident 
that the name XHNA is but the contract of Canaan. 1884 
Hadley & Allen Grh. Gram. § 41 In contracts of the first 
and second declensions, a short vowel followed by a. .is ab- 
sorbed : ocrre-fj, oorra. 

Contract (k^ntne*kt), v. [f. L. contract- ppl. 
stem of contrah-^re to draw together, f. con'-h 
to draw. The ppl. adj. contract much 
earlier in use, and prob. helped to introduce the 
vb. ; for some time contract continued to inter- 
change with contrcu:ted, not only in the pa. pple., 
but also in the pa. t. F. contractor also appeared 
in the i 6 th c.] 

I. To agree upon, make a contract, engage. 

1. tram. To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
to undertake mutually, or enter upon {a) a con- 
vention or treaty, (F) a legal or business engage- 
ment. Now rare exc. as in 3 . 

1548 Hall Chron. 243 They sent.. a league indented, .in 
the which it was contracted and agreed, etc. c 1555 Harps- 
field Divorce Hen. Fill (1S7S) 241 There is emption and 
vendition contracted as soon as the parties be condescended 
upon the price. 1599 Hakluyt P'oy. II. i. 143 (R.) We 
haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace and lea^e with 
the aforesaid queene. 1630 R. Johnson* s Kin^d. <$• Commw. 
464 They contracted their owne conditions in despight of 
that whole Armie.^ <2 x680 Butler Rent. (1759) I. 202 As- 
sume the legal Right to disengage From all, it had con- 
tracted under Age. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 
41 r He steadily persisted in declining to contract any sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

b. Hence, To contract friendship, acquaintance, 
etc., which passes into sense 4 , q. v. 

F c. In a bad sense ; To conspire, plot. Ohs. 
x6i8 Chapman //«/<;></ 1. 370 Whom rude Injury delights, 
and acts That misery and tyranny contracts. 1633 T. Bone 
tr. Hist, Septuagint 93 What men do and thinke with 
themselves, or what they plot and contract with another. 

2. intr. To enter into an agreement or contract, 
esp. a business or legal engagement. 

XS30 PalsGr. 497/1 , 1 contracte, I covenaunt with one upon 
condyscions. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixiv. § 4 I'hat in- 
fants may contract and covenant with God, the law is plain, 
1677 Hale ConiempL ii, 124 It was but Reasonable and 
Just for him [Adam] to contract for all his Posterity. 1700 
Bryden FablesQ.), But first contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit. 1746 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
V. 42 The Supplies contracted to be deliver'd them from 
this port. X863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 70 Two 
planters , . have contracted to build a canal. 189X Law T intes 
Rep. LXIII. 763/1 The defendants were liable as principals, 
as they had contracted in their own names. 

b. Const, (a piece of work, an article to be 
supplied, etc.). 

i6sx Hobbes Leviath. t. xv. 75 The value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Con- 
tractors. X676 Evelyn Mem. (1857) IL 113 This Dutch- 
man had contracted with the Genoese for all their marble. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 2/2 Such joiners as wish to 
contract for the pewing of Aldbrough church. 1845 M'fCuL- 
LOCH Taxation u. i. (1852) 421 When government goes into 
the money-market and contracts for a loan. xSgo W. Bes ant 
Demoniac iii. 29 In the good old days of railway making, 
when the founder of the family engineered, contracted, and 
constructed on the largest scale possible. 

C. To contract oneself out of\ to free oneself 
from, divest oneself of, by entering into a contract. 

1879 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/3 The landlord contracting 
himself out of the Agricultural Holdings Act. 1891 Law 
Rep., Weekly Notes 43/2 The company had contracted itself 
out of the right to wind up voluntarily. 

3. sj>ec. as to marriage, a. tram. To constitute 
marriage by contract ; to enter into marriage. 

1530 Palsgr. 497/1, I contracte matrymonye with one, 
Je mefiatice. 1581^ Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 92 They all 
concluded to passe into Thessaly, to contract the marriage 
twixt Pleusidippus and the daughter of the Thessalian 
King. 1625 PIevlin Microcosmos 95 Charles the eight, 
who contracts a marriage with the Orphan. 1638 Penit. 
Conf vil (1637) Greek Priests sinned not in con- 

tracting marriage. 1708 J. Chambeblayne St. Gt. Brit. 
(1745) 361 Banns are always asked before marriage can be 
contracted. 1845 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref IL 403 
It were better for th,e priesthood to contract matrimony 
than to live with women of ill fame. 1885 Law Rep. 14 


Q. B. Biv. 80 She liras of unsound mind and incapable of 
contracting marriage. 

b. tram, and ref. To betroth, affiance, engage 
(two persons, or one person to another) ; pass, to 
be betrothed or ‘ engaged arch, f {b). To enter 
into a matrimonial contract with, Obs. 

1336 Dinrn. Occurrents 21 Vpoun the_ xxvj day 

of November, the kingis grace was contractit on the 
eldest dochter of the King of France. XS99 Thynne 
Animadv. (1865) 15 Since the prince was only e slenderly 
contracted, and not maryed, to her. 1605 'Two Vnnat, 
Murtkers in J. P. Collier Illusir. E. E. Pop. Lit. L 29 
Maister Browne with his owne handes contracted his onely 
daughter to Peter. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tx. Hist, Ivstine 
LI 3 b, Hi.s daughter Margaret, first contracted with the 
King of France, and then refused, was married to Philli- 
bert. 161X Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 401 Contract vs fore 
these Witnesses. 163s Pagitt Christianogr. 84 That no 
Beaconship or Presbytership is given among them, except 
finst they have contracted a Virgin. X734 tp R oilin' s Anc. 
Hist. Iv. IX. 260 Two of the principal citizens of Sparta 
contracted themselves to his two daughters. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 1. 11, We were contracted before my father’s death, 
187X H. Ainsworth Tower Hill i. v, What would Lady 
Rochford think of her, if she knew she was contracted to 
this man ? 

Jig. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. i, But thou contracted to thine 
owne bright eyes. 

e. intr. To enter into a matrimonial contract, 
1660 Jer. Taylor Dz/ct. Dubit. iii. 5 (Latham) Although, 
the young folks can contract against their parents’ will, 
yet they can be hindered from possession. ^ 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. 1. 552 First, they must be willing to contract 
. .Secondly,, they must be able to contract. 

II. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire. 

4. To contract friendship, acquaintance, etc., 
was originally said of the two parties entering into 
such mutual relations (see sense i) ; whence, of 
one party, ‘ to foim, enter into, or become engaged 
in ’ such a relation. 

*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.'' 28 A further frendship 
by this meanes contracted. 1598 Bacon Sacred M edit. iv. 
(Arb.) 107 It is the Charitie of PubUcanes contracted by 
mutuall profite and good offices. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
120 Oleander . .vsed Xenophon with all kindnesse, and con- 
tracted bospitalitie with him. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tp Balzac's 
Lett, 205 We ought to contract perfect love with honest 
men. 1773 T. Jefferson Corr. W'ks. 1859 !• *95 Tbe small 
acquaintance which I had the pleasure of having contracted 
witn you. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vH. (iSSj* 57 
To feel that he was contracting his first college friendship. 
6 . To enter into, bring upon oneself (involun- 
tarily), incur, catch, acquire, become infected with 
(something noxious, as disease, -j* mischief ; bad 
habits orcondition; f danger, frisk, f blame, guilt). 

x^ Barckley Felic, Man (1631) 627 The common 
opinion of happiness . . is contracted by the fall of our first 
parents. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 613 She eateth Rue 
..to avoyd all the poyson she contracted in the combat, 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 106 You must stand thedanger 
you have contracted. 1634 R. Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 
425 Demetrius.. contracted as much contempt by his sloth, 
as his Father had [contracted] hatred by his pride [cf. 221], 
1665 Glanvill Seeps, Sci.Zz Under whom they contracted 
new and worse errore. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 300 And 
he contract the displeasure of the world, i^x T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent, p. cviii, Thereby contracting dangerous 
Colds, Coughs and Catarrhs. 1700 Fajbles, Gd, 

Parson 86 Well may the baser brass contract a rust. X746-7 
Hervey M-edii. (1818) 166 The woods seem to contract a 
sickly aspect. 1840 Macaulay Clive gr He had con- 
tracted several painful distempers. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt {xZ6Z) 21 She had contracted small rigid habits of 
thinking and acting. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serm. viii. 17a 
One who has contracted guilt, 

h. In a neutral or good sense : To take on, ac- 
quire, get for oneself (a habit, quality, condition). 

X69X T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 94 The wasting., of 
Sheet-Lead by the heat and moisture contracted between it 
and the plain it lyes on. X71X Addison SPect, No, ido p it 
He had contracted the Seriousness and (gravity of a Privy- 
Counsellor. X717 Pope Ep. Jervas 16 Like friendly colours 
.. each from each contract new strength and light. 1749 
Chesterf. Lett, IL 283 Contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. vii. n6 
Their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic. 1853 
Robertson Semi, Ser. m. xxi, 273 We cannot help contract- 
ing good from such association. 

6 . To incur (a liability or obligation, esp, a (5ebt). 

1650 [see b]. 1719 W. 'WoonSurv. Trade 67 For the Debt 

to Foreigners, tho' near Thirty Years Contracting, is not 
. .more than Five Millions. 17^ R. Falconer Voy.^ Esc. 
(1769) 82, I am going to paya Debt, .which was contracted 
at my Birth. X803 Jane Porter 'Tkaddeus xii. (1831) 104 
To defray what he had contracted would nearly exhaust 
his all. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe I, ii. § 93. 2x7 The loans 
contracted had amounted to 530,000,000 francs. 

fib. To bring on a person (a debt, guilt, etc.). Obs, 
1650 Fuller Pisgak iv. iii. § 31 This is a new debt of 
later date, contracted on themselves by their infidelity. 
x6s7 Baxter Acc. Pres. Th, 12 No sinne of a Believer .. 
doth so much as contract on the person a guilt of death or 
any punishment. 

III. To draw together, concentrate ; to narrow, 
limit, shorten. 

f 7. To draw or bring (things) together, collect, 
concentrate, combine in one. Obs, 

1620VENNER ViaRectafvCx. 179 Much meat doth, .contract 
to the stomacke the spirits . . for the concocting of it. a 1631 
Bonne (J.), Why love among the virtues is not known ; It 
is, that love contracts them all in one. 1644 H. Parker Jus 
Pop. 37 As the people were more contracted, so they might 
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the more easily consult together. $647 C. Harvey School of 
Heart Wks. (1874) 110 All that the world containes in this 
one tree Contracted is, 1659 ® H arris ParivaHs Iron Age 
165 The king contracted formidable forces neer Sedan. lyaS 
Newton Ckronol. Amended 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. 1782 Sir J. Reynoi.ds xi. 34 
By contracting, into one whole what nature has made multi- 
farious. 

' Wi. fig. Ohs, 

t$xx Tourneur Aih. Trag. 1. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that absence. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc, 
187 He having his Spiritual Senses well disposed., contracts 
his Affections upon Heaven and Happiness. 

• 8, To draw the parts of (anything) together ; to 
cause to shrink ; to knit (the brow). 

i^a Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 4 Our whole Kingdome To be 
contracted in one brow of woe. 1607 — Timon i. i. 257 
.Aches contract, and sterue your supple loynts. 1661 Lovell 
'Hist. Anim. 4- [Herons] fly holding their legges 

backwards and their necks contracted. 1797 Bewick Brit. 

( 1847) I. 169 By contracting the muscle.s of the head. 
X863 Geo. Eliot Romola i, viii, The companion . . whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. 

.'9, To reduce to smaller compass as by drawing 
together ; to diminish in extent ; to narrow, shorten. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply.^ 1633 Holcroft Procopius iv, 125 The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow passage between two lands. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ni. xvi. (1715) 135 The Sails 
were contracted, dilated, or changed from one side to 
another. 1723 Pope Odyss. x. 104 The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. 17^ W. Gilpin 
Observ. Piet. Awr/y (1788) II. 221 The rocks, contracting 
the road. 1869 Phillips Vestm, viii, 228 This eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 

refi. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1, 9 There is a white 
Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. 17x1 Addison Specf. fio, xorj f 10 A Touch of your 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
X774 G0LD.SM. Nat, Hist, (1776) VIII. 183 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. fig. To make smaller, reduce in amount, 
diminish the extent or scope of ; to narrow, 

‘ 1603^ Bacon Adv. Dearn. i. iii. § 7 He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it, 
wanteth a great faculty, a 1665 J, Goodwin Filled w. 
i he Spirit (1867) 19 It is the nature of grief to contract the 
heart. z6^ Pepys Diary {zBjgi VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his expence. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 
49 F 7 Selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 37 The natural discharge at Thames 
Head is 'now contracted. 

0 . fig. To restrict, limit, confine. 
tST© Billingsley Euclid vii. Introd. 183 What other 
thing Is in musicke entreated, of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and voyce ? 1639 Heywood Land. Peaceable Estate 
Wks- 1874 V. 37a Time so contracts ns, that we cannot 
dwell On alt. 1663 Gsrbier Counsel 15 The rmon also 
for contracting the Balconies within the upright of a 
Colum. ^ 1S72 Yeats Growth Comm, 56 The ban which con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended. 

f d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense; refi. to 
speak or “write briefly. Ohs. 

x6 ^ Bp. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. mPkenix 1721 1 . 
139 The Sura and Subkance of the Conference, .contracted 
hy William Barlow. 1631 Star Chamh. Cases (Camden) 
28 My Lords, tyme being s^nt I will contract myselfe. 
1633 Cromwell in Select Hart Misc. (1793) 372 Seeing 
you sit here somewhat uneasy. . I shall contract myself, 
with respect to that. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon i.s contracted out of Latham. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 2, I shall endeavour to 
contract my relation. 1733 Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 
104 You may, Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and make what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten (a word, syllable, etc.) 
by combining or eliding some of its elements. 

1603 Camden Rem. 1x637) 74 Contracted from Honoricus, 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 99 Tehoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 92 F 9 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. 1. ix. § 222 U + e and u+i 
are contractea into u in some cases of substantives with u 
stems. 1884 Hadley & Allen Grk. Gram. § 38 A close 
vowel before an open is seldom contracted. Ibid. % 409 
»(?/(?, [In Homer] verbs in -ow are contracted as in Attic. 

ifitr. 1884 Ibid. § 37 mte^ The Ionic , . has uncontracted 
forms In very many cases where the Attic contracts, 

f. Pros, (see quGt) 

1884 Hadley & Allen Grk. Gram. § 1080 Resolution and 
Contraction.— Many kinds of verse allow, .the use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, which are then smd to 
hfi contracted. 

10. intr. {ioi refi.) To become smaller m extent 
or volume ; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

X64X Wilkins Math. Magick ii. v. (1648) 182 Like the 
fins of a fish to contract and dilate. 1731 Arbuthnot 
AUntenis fL.), [It] gives room to the fibre.s to contract. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxxi. 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liquid state, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 
fig. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 184 But calm, and bred in Ignor- 
ance and toil. Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Coutractable (k^ntrse-ktab’l), a. [f. Con- 
tract V. + -ABLE.] Liable to be contracted or 
acquired as a disease or habit. 

Mod. Diseases contractable by contact. 

*11 See also CONTKACTIBLE. 

ContractaHt (Ic^fiitrte’ktant). ra.re. Ip. F. 
eontractant (i6th c.), sb. from pr. pple. ol con- 
trader to Conteact : see -akt.] A contracting 
party. 

187S T. D. WooLSEY Introd. Intemai. Lem 242 Trading 
ve.ssels of any of the contractants, under convoy. 


1 00iitracta*tioii8 :Also 6 --^.coiitrat-. 
Isi. F. coud'oetation (i6th c.), n. of action from 
contrader to Gontbact, make engagements, etc.] 

' 1. Mutual dealing, bargaining, trading. 

1333 [see b], 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 65 An har- 
bour was not sufficient for bis Navie and contratation. 
1622 R. Hawkins Poy. S. dTr/x <1847) 144 In this Hand of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitant.^ 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. (16551 35 ibr Gon- 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the World. 1658 
Phillips, Contractation, Contratation. 

b. Contraetation - house : an exchange or 
treasury in Seville where contracts were made in 
connexion with the West Indian trade. 

XSS5 Eden Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestie haue 
yowre hou.se of contraetation for those _ partes. \Ibid. 
Pref. (Arb. 50', A house in the citie of Siuile cauled the 
hou-se of the contractes of India.] 1378 T. N. tn Conq. W. 
India PrQf. 3 , 1 have in the Contraetation house in the citie 
of SevilL.the summe of thirtie thousand Duckets. 1396 
Raleigh Discov. Gviqna 99, I doubt not but to see in 
London a Contratation^ house of rnore^ receipt for Guiana, 
than there is nowin Ciuill for the, West indies. 1723 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6409/1 Instances made by the Contractation-House 
and the Traders .of Seville. 

2. The action of contracting or acquiring, rare. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor.goq (R.) The contraetation 
and apprehension of one and the same quality. 

Contracted (k/nte-kted), a. [f. Con- 
tract -EB 1.] 

1, Agreed upon, established by contract. ? < 9 ^ 4 “. 
1389 Greene A rcadia (Arb.) 30 Our olde contracted 
amitie. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, ^7,1.1. 40 Heere are the 
Articles of contracted peace. 
t2. Betrothed, affianced. Ohs. 

1348 Hall Chron. 197 Her new contracted husband. 
15^ Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 17, I .. enquire me out con- 
tracted Batcbelers, such as had beene ask’d twice on the 
Banes. 1611 Cotgr., Onsclage, that which a contracted 
man giues to hi.s affianced or future wife. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. in. 143 A gentleman of a noble familie riding.* 
with bis contracted Lady in a chariot. 

,2. Incurred, acquired; see Contract ?/. 5 . 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hkt. Colt (1692) ni. 1 . 18 Their long 
Contracted Honour in their Blood. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. L 4 A self-contracted wretchedness, 
f 4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united. 
1609 Tourneur Fun. Poeme 9 Which with contracted 
clouaes did interpose. i6ix — Ath. Trag. l ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. 

5. Drawn into smaller compass ; narrowed, 
shortened, shrunken, etc. ; see Contract zt. 8 , 9 . 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 3 We . . do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 1697 Drydem 
Virg. Georg, m. 729 When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp’d. 1766 W, Gilpin Observ. Piet Beauty L 112 
Narrow contracted vaJlxes. i8ia Examiner Dec. 782/2 
The eldest has a contracted arm. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ 
FIo 7 v II. 274 He sat in a somewhat contracted position. 

b. fig. Condensed, concise. 

139s w, C[larke 1 PolimoMiem R ij b, Daniell, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted shape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 274 
There was a . . contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1654 
Whitlock Zootennia How do Solomons Proverbs (for 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? 1704 Hearne Duct Hist. 
(X714) 1 . 134 There is a strange Felicity in his Style .. he is 
Contracted and Fluent, Subtle and Clear. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India III. i. a6 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. 

c. fig. Limited in extent, narrow, restricted ; 
f having narrow sympathies, views, etc. ifihsfi 

1710 Shaftesb, CAnimis*, (1737) III. 304 The contracted 
Genius, .the Narrowness of such a Mind- 1763 T, Hutch- 
inson Cot Mass. 1 . i. 151 He was of a more catholic 
spirit .. but .. grew more contracted. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride Pref. ix. (1813) 209 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute a more contracted tour. 1830 
D’Israeli Chas. 1,111. ii. 10 The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. x86a Ld. Brougham Brit Const, iv. 
37 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. 

d. Gram, Phonetics. Shortened by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds dr letters. 

^ 1824 L. Murray Gram. (ed. s) I. 174 This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed. 
187X Roby XaA Gram. ii. xxii. § 662 Apparently irritate 
disiurb&t, are used as contracted perfects in Lucretius. 

Contra'ctedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a contracted or shortened manner ; concisely ; 
by contraction ; see prec. 5 . 

161X CoTGR., Serriment, closely .. contractedly, restrain- 
edly. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 104 (1810) 97 Crediton, 
contrzct&dXy Kerion. As.n'mix. Fides Apost. 78 The 
same Father . . sets downe the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly, 1668 Wilkins Char. iii. v. 3x5 When they 

write contractedly. X762 tr. Buschings Syst. Geog. Vf. 
258 Named Ullesheim, or more contractedly Uelsen. 1816 
G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. J. 305 A mere vaiiation of 
Gihon, pronounced contractedly Gawn. 

1 2. By contract or agreement. Ohs. rare. 
x6zz R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea Pref. 9 All these things I 
had contractedly done by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Trinity House. 

Contra'ctedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being contracted. 

x6s9 H. More Immort. Soul 226 The Contractedness of 
the ^ul in Infancy. ^1x697 South p Serm. II. 195 
Brevity, or Contractedness of Speech in Prayer, 1737 
Johnstone in Phil. Trans. L. 546 The hardness and con- 
tractedness of her pulse. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXVH. 115 
Their religion, .had little breadth, but was redeemed from 
mere ecclesiastical contractedness. 


CeiLtractee (kf?:ntrasktr). [f. Contract + -ee.] 
A person with whom a contract is made. 

2873 PosTE Gains ni. (ed. 2) 432 The cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his contractee. Ibid, 
He was suable by the contractee. 

Contractor : see Contractor. 

ContractiMe (k^ntrse-ktibl), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. L. type "^contractihilis y f, contract- ppl. stem of 
contraherei see - ble.] Capable of contracting or 
drawing together ; contractile. 

1631 H. More in Enthus. Trhmtpk. (1656) 266 A spirituall 
substance . . dilatable and contractible. 1678 Cudworth 
Intelt Syst, i. v. 833 Which Outward Extension, is . . not 
to be Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractable, 
and Dilatable. xB$z-g Todd Cyct Anat. IV, 1058/1 Their 
quick contractible power. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. § 6 
The heart is rhythmically contractible. 

Hence Contra-ctibleaess, Con.tra*-ctiM’lity. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Contractihleness, capableness of 
being contracted, <2:1733 Arbuthnot (J.), By this con- 
tinual contractibility and dilatability by different degrees of 
heat.^ 1873 W. luKES, Acoustics 111. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than ii-on. 

Contractile (k^ntrse-ktil, a. Chiefly 

Pkfs. [a. F. contractile, f. L. contract- ppl. stem 
oi contrahPre - 1 - -ile: cf. ductilel\ 

1. Having die property of contracting or draw- 
ing together ; capable of contracting. 

1706 Phillips 'ed. Contractile, a Term made 

use of by some Physicians, to express such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 1793 Beddoes 
Obserth Calculus, etc. 171 The irritable or contractile, im- 
properly called the muscular fibre, 1848 Carpenter 
Phys. 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. 1872 Huxley Phys, ii. 40 The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrac- 
tion 5 producing contraction. 

X723 N, Robinson Th, Physick 66 Those Vessels com- 
pos’d of Fibres that have a Conti-actile and Distractile 
Power. 1739 Eliz. Carter tr. AlgaroiH on Newton (1742) 
II. 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
1836 Todd Cycl, A nai. I. 603/1 The contractile action takes 
place in every direction. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics iii. i. 82 
I’he enormous contractile force of iron. 

Contractility (kpntrsekti*l!ti). [ad. mod.F. 
contractility, from contractile : see prec. and -ity,] 
The quality or property of being contractile; 
capability of contracting; chiefly in Phys. as the 
characteristic property of muscular tissue, etc. 

1799 Beddoes Contrib. Phys. ^ Med, K nowledge 535 The 
contractility of the lymphatic vessels. 1836 Todd Cyct 
Anat, I. 101/2 The contractility of the pupil. 1879 Gar- 
renter Mental Phys. i. ii. § 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Mu.sdes. 

Contracting (k^ntrae-ktig), vhi, sh, [f. Con- 
tract V. + -INO L] The action of the verb Con- 
tract (in various senses). 

1583 Abp. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 50 God cannot be better 
served, than if by law ye restrain this unlawful contracting, 
1637 Heywood At ^ Ph. Wks. 1874 VI. 316 Many virgins 
at their contractings rather consent then speake. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pintds Trav. Ixxvi. 311 The contracting of a 
new league with the great King of Portugal. 1668 Hale 
Prd^. Rolle's Ahridgm, S The contracting of the Laws into 
a narrower compass and method, 1(^2 Ray Dissot World 
43 The contracting of the Age of the Postdiluvians. 

b. attrih, Relating to a contract or agreement. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp. ni. xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and in 
the nature of a contracting peny. 

Coiitra.*cting, fipl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. Entering into a contract or mutual agreement. 

1720 Land, Gaz. No. 5822/2 The Contracting Powers in 

the said Treaty. 1874 Green Hist. iv. § 3, 180 In 

the event of any war between the two contracting parties. 

2. That shortens, narrows, etc. {trans. and iniri). 

1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 158 It is this ascending and 

contracting proportion that adds stability to any government. 
1794 Sullivan Viezo Nai. 1 . 410 The water is accumulated 
by the opposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Ziemsseds 
Cyct Med. XV, 482 Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting 'kidney. ■■ . , ^ 

Oontractioxi (k^trae*kJon). [a. F, contractim 
(i 3 th c. in Littre), ad. L. contractidn-em, n. of 
action from conirahere to Contract.] 

I. Related to Contract v. I, II. 

1. The action of contracting or of establishing by 
contract ; spec, the action of contracting marriage ; 
t also, betrothal {pbsl). 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 180 (R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetuall league and confirmation of friendship, 1602 
Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 46 Oh such a deed, As from the body 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. Commw. 577 Contraction of peace and friend- 
ship. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. hi. (1852) 62 After 
his ‘contraction’., unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was married unto that gentlewoman. 1883 N. ^ Q. 28 
Nov, 433 The second marriage .. was probably m 1384, 
though the pardon for its (unlicensed) contraction is not 
dated until February 18, 1389. 

t b. «= CONTRACTATION, Ohs. 

1382 Lichefield tr. Castaneda! s Hist. E. Ind. 69 a, The 
house appointed for the contraction of the India-s, 1388 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 74 During the which time, 
the marchants do leaue their contractions and trafickes. 

f c. The action of contracting for (work, or 
goods to be supplied). Ohs. 

Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 316 The city of Palma, where 
is great contraction for wines, which are laden for the West 
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India & other places, 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Nhv Invents 
86 Interested in the Manufacture of Mill’d-Lead, and Con- 
traction for the same with the Officers of the Navy. 

% The action of contracting or incurring (a debt). 
1825 M' Culloch Pol. Econ. ni. viii. ^86 Her subsequent 
contests . . having led to the contraction of an immense 
public debt. !Earl Selborne in Law Times Rep. 

8 Mar. 42/a Anterior to the contraction of the. .debt. 

3. The action of contracting, acquiring, or be- 
coming infected with (a disease, habit, etc.). 

1683 Tryon tVay to Health 72 The Root of all or nno.st 
Diseases is, first, some inward Gontractioh of matter, caused 
by Superfluity. 

II. Related to Contract v. III. 
fA The action of drawing together or collecting 
{trans. and intr.'). Obs. rare. 

s6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xnx, xxiv. (1:620) ^68 
Aswei men of the ay re about vs can make a contraction 
into our owne selues and giue it out againe in a breath, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 714 Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the Brain. 

5. The action or process of contracting {trans. 
and intr.)j or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing, (The most usual sense.) 

1389 IS hSU'E. Gree 7 td s Arcadia {1626) Pref. 7 To vaunt the 
pride of contraction in euery manuarie action : insomuch, 
that the Pater-noster. .is written in the compasseof a penny. 
1394 T. B. La Prbuand. Fr. Acad, ii, 261 B'eare . , is also 
a contraction and closing vp of the heart. 1646^ Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 372 The act of laughter which is a 
sweet contraction of the muscles of the ffice. 1665 Phil. 
Trans, 1 . 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 
Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <$• 
Gard. 89 This Contraction of the Sensitive-Plant. 1749 
Smollett Regicide i. vii. (R.), The stem contraction of thy 
sullen brow. 1876 Foster Phys. n. ii. (1879) 303 The ribs 
are raised by the contraction of certain muscles. 

b. Path. * A term for the shortening of a muscle 
from some morbid cause ; also, a morbid shorten- 
ing of any structure whether accompanied or not 
by alteration of tissue * {Syd. Soc. Lex.'^, 

1871 T. Holmes Surg. (ed. 2) V. 389 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children, 
t C. = CONTRACTURS 2. Obs. 

1624 WoTTON Archit. (1672') 23 The Contraction aloft 
shall be one fourth part of his thickness below. 

6. Jig. Restriction, limitation, confinement ,* di- 
minution of amount, extent, or scope. 

<21670 Disc. Truth <1682) 189 It is no bondage, 

slavery or contraction, to be bound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and J ustice. 1778 J ohnson Let. 3 J uly in Boswell^ 
He.. talks of making more contractions of his expense. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. xiii. § 3^ The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of a commercial crisis, 
b. Narrowness (of mind). 

177s Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) II. 94 Perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction- Ibid. II. 103 Not 
from bigotry or contraction ; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded, 1863 Mozley Mirac. viii. 175 Their standard is 
wholly free from contraction. 

T?. Abbreviation (of a writing, etc.), abridge- 
ment ; condensation, conciseness. Obs. or arch. 

1633 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (x66o) 89 In the next place, 
I shall with as great contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Blount Law Diet. Pref., 1 have . . made use of Cowel, 
Lamberq etc. . . yet seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions. 1725 Pope Ess. Homer {].), The main parts 
of the poem . . no translator can prejudice hut by omissions 
or contractions. 1869 Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875) 219 
Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of that exquisite con- 
traction and completeness. 

t b. qn3.Bi’C(?ncr. A reduction, an epitome. 

1^7 Dampier Voy, {1698) I. Aivb, It is a contraction of a 
larger Map which I took from several stations in the Bay 
itself. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mejn. 1 . 1 . 384 This is but a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archbishop. 

8. Gram., phonetics, etc. The action of contract- 
ing or shortening (a word, a syllable, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or, in 
writing, by su bstituting a single symbol for a number 
of letters. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.j A Contraction of Syllables. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Coniractionfm. Grammar), the reduc- 
tion of two vowels or syllables into one. 1793 Bedooes 
Math. Enid. 140 The universal tendency to contraction, is 
not less apparent in the Greek than in other languages. 
1877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. I. 4/2 Carrying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such an expi^s as to make 
their writings unintelligible to all but the initiated. 

b. Pros. The substitution of a long syllable for 
two short ones iu Greek and Latin verse. 

1884 Hadley & Allen Grh. Gram. § 1080 An example of 
contraction is the substitution of a spondee for the dactyl 
in the dactylic hexameter. 

C. concr. A contracted or shortened form of a 
word, etc, in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 

1735 Johnson s.v., The writing is full of contractions. 
i 85 i Du Chaillu Expl. Equat. Africa App. B. led. 2)473 
The Mpongwe language, .abounds in contractions and com- 
pounded words. 1867 Skeat Pref x.XoP. PI. A. p. xvi, 
All expansions of contractions [have been] marked by the 
use of italics. 

9. Comb, f contraction-house — Contraota- 
Tiojsr-HOUSE ; contraction-rule, a pattern-maker s 
rule made slightly longer than the standard one to 
allow for the contraction of the casting in cooling.^ 

1622 Malynes Aftc. Law-Merch. 25 The small Quintall is 
the weight of the conti'action House of the Indies, 1^4 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 149 Those of the Contraction 
house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onely. 
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G0Xl.t3?a*cti02ial, [f. prec. + -AI..] Relating 
to, of the nature of, or produced by contraction. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. GeoL (1879) ^65 note, The tidal re- 
tardation is in excess of the contractional acceleration. 1883 
Science V. 388/1 The contractional theory here finds a 
cau.se for all the diminution of interior volume. 

Contra'ctioilist. [f- as prec. + “1ST.] One 
who advocates contraction, esf. of the paper cur- 
rency : opposed to injlaiionist or expansionist. 

x88i N. Y. Nation XXXII, 160 Whether the new Se- 
cretary [of the Treasury] .. would be an expansionist or 
a contractionist. 

Contractiire (kpntrm'ktiv), a. [f. L. contract- 
ppl. stem above) -i- -IVE.] Having the property 
of contracting ; producing, or tending to produce, 
contraction ; of the nature of contraction. 

1624 Bargrave Sertn. 27 Wee are all borne with this con- 
tractive quality of selfe-love and interest. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Ckytn. 139 Their Systole or contractive motion. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. i. 38 Violent pains . . some- 
times pungent, by and by Contractive, or Spasmodick. *708 
J. Keill Anim. Secretion 97 This Contractive or Elastick 
Power, .is not equal in all Bodies. 1718 J. Chamberlayne 
Relig. Philos. I. viii. § to The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. 1867 Denison Asiron. without Math. it6 But this 
contractive force . . is only half the other separating or 
differential force. 

Hence f Coutractively adzf. = next. 

1648 T. Hill Best Worst of Paul rs Some, tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, written contractively in the ilebrew, 
are the same, , 

t Contra'ctly , adv, Obs. [f. CoKTRACT ppL a. 
-f “LY -.] Contractedly, by contraction. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 195 Maidstone, 
contractly for Medweys Towne. 1381 — Eiren. u i. (1588) 

5 Fitzherbert calleth them Justicers (contractly for Jus- 
ticiars'. 1612 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's Ep. Ded. 2 
Briefly and contractly. . to delineat the inestimable perfec- 
tions . . of Christ. 167s Ogilby Brit. jS The Town by the 
Vallum, .contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 

Contractor (k^ntrse-ktoi). Also 6 -our, 6-7 
-er. [a. L. contractor, n. of action from contrah^re 
to COKTEACT.] 

f 1. One who enters into a contract or agreement ; 
a contracting party. Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1^8 Hall Ckron. 212 Although the Rrinces he named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie concluded. 
1570 Act Eliz. c. 8 § 5 Whereupon is not reserved . . to 
the Lender, Contracter . . or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan. <21652 J. Smith .S’i’/. Disc. vii. 
334 These contractors with heaven. 1748 Anson Voy. in. 
IX. 392 Nor did it appear, that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. 3767 Black- 
stone Com 7 n. II. 380 That the deed be taken most strongly 
against him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

t b. Party contractor : contracting party. Ohs. 
3644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings ix. 102 The resile- 
ing of one partie contractor is not sufficient to void the 
contract. 3673 T^-ue Nonconf. 208 The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himself and his posterity, 

2. Spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service {esp. for government or other public body), 
at a ceitain price or rate ; in the building and 
related trades, one who is prepared to undertake 
work by contract. 

3724 Land. Gaz. No. 6290/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work .70 Yards Distance from the Shear. A Reg. 
136 Mr. Cole was employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery horses, tS46M<^CvLL,OQH A cc. Brit. 
Ejiiph'e (1854) H* fiS luiraense sums of money have been 
lavished upon them [Irish canals] to very little purpose, 
except the enrichiiig of contractors. 1869 E. A. Pahkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 384 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. Mod. Messrs. — and Co., Builders and Contractors. 

3. One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens ; used esp. of muscles which contract or 
draw in some part of the body. 

1682 T. Gibson Anai. (1697) 515, 1 place the internal inter- 
costals among the contractors of the breast. 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER Bos. Faith iv. x6i The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb. 

+ b. Something that restricts or narrows. Obs. 

1628 Earlk Microcosm, xxi. 46 Friendship is.. a con- 
tracter and taker up of our affections to some few. 1796 
]\Irs. E. Parsons Myst. Wammg I. 50 What a contractor 
of the heart is wealth I 

Contractual (k^ntrseLti/^al), a. [f, L. con- 
tractus Contract -f -al : cf. mod.F, contractuel.'] 
Of the nature of a contract ; pertaining or relating 
to a contract. 

3861 Maine .<4 wi*. Law 169 The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1884 Sir C, S. C. Bowen in Law 
Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 108 The case . . did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

Contracture (k^ntrae'ktiuiV [a. F. contract- 
ure (Cotgr.), or ad. Ij. contract ura, i. contract- 
ppl. stem of co7ttrahcre to Contract.] 

1. Path. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

1638 A. Fox tr. W-urtd Surg* i. iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are caused. 3876 
tr. Ziemssens Cycl. Med. XL 382 The mode of origin of 
! these hemiplegic contractures differs essentially from that 
i of paralytic contractures. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contracture 
I . . is usually slowly developed in muscles, as a consequence of 
1 rheumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in paralysis, etc. 
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2. Arch. The narrowing of a column towards 
its upper part. [So in FT.] 

3664 Evelyn tr. Frearf s Aoxhit. 126 A Contracture and 
comely diminution, by workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar. 37<^ Phillips (ed. Kersey', Contracture, the making 
small of Pillars about the top. Hence in Bailey, etc. 
€o33.tra‘ctnred, ///. a. [f. prec. p -ed - : cf. 
F. contracturi.] Affected by contracture. 

3890 Braithwaite Reirosp. Med. CII. 3 Where the joints 
are bound down by old contractured muscles. 

Co’ntra-dance,' -danse, a corruption of 
Country-dance : see Contre-d.vnse. 
t Gontra*de« Obs. [ad. Pr. and It. contrada 
region, district, quarter of a town, thoroughfare, 
highway, f. L. contra: see Country.] ?A 
thoroughfare or highway. 

1643 Lithgow of Newcastle 14 Besides these 
there are other two back streets, with five or six contrades 
and a number of narrow devalling lanes. 

Contradict (kf7ntradi‘kt;i, V. [f. L, conirMict; 
ppl. stem of contrddic^re, in cl. L. contra die ere, to 
speak against, d. . contredirei\ —Gainsay. 

1 1. trans. To speak against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose in speech ; to forbid : a. a claim, action, 
purpose, etc. Ohs. 

3370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Keizi (1826) 223 The Crosier., 
(they of Canterbury daymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them— but was contradicted by them of Rochester. 
1393 Shaks. Jokti iL i. 280 Stand in his face to contradict 
his claime. 3616 Bullokar, Contradict, to gainsay, dr 
speake against. 3717 De RoiE Hisi. Ck. Scot. (1844) 7 The 
said Treaty and Marriage being proposed in Parliament, 
was so openly contradicted by the Priests in general . . that, 
etc. 3734 Richardson Grandison (17S1 IL 28 , 1 will break- 
fast with him . . to morrow morning, if he contradicts it not. 

f b. a person, in his proposals, proceedings, etc. : 
To oppose. 

3632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 117 Being not 
used to contradict me. 3656 Bramhall Replic. v, 191 They 
..shewed that he had nothing to doe to contradict them, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Novatus 
out of the Church, TissiXEyt. Power Princes i. 11683) 

52 Whosoever did detract from his Empire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. 

F c. inir. To speak in opposition, object /i?. Ohs* 
1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Cozme. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. trans. To affirm the contrary of; to declare 
untrue or erroneous ; to deny categorically : a. a 
statement. 

3582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xiii. 45 The lewes. .contradicted 
tho.se things which were said of Paul. 3611 Shaks. Wint* 
T. ni. ii. 24 Since what I am to say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my Accusation. 3653 Hobbes Leviaik* 
I. xiv. 65 An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
in the Beginning. 3723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody .should 
contradict it. 3850 M<fCosH Div. Goyt. 11. iii. (1874) 240 They 
contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature. Mod, 
The statement ha.s been officially contradicted. 

b. To deny the words or statement of (a person). 
1603 Shaks. Macb. ii, 111,94 Ueare Duff, I prythee contra- 
dict thy selfe, And say, it is not so. 3631 Hobbes Govt.^^ 
Soc. Pref,, That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, they gainsay themselves. ^1732 Johnson Rambler 
No. X93 P 8 He certainly waits with impatience to be con- 
ti*adicted. 1843 Borrow Zmcali I. viii. n. 352 JFey . .never 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions. 1878 Jevons 
Prizner Pol. Econ. 8 No ordinary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an astronomer 
about eclipses. 

absol. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 22 There is .. a 
particular attention required to contradict with good man- 
nens. 3777 Sheridan Sck. Scaztd. ni. i, Contradicting isn’t 
the way to keep friends. 

3. iransf. Of a statement, action, etc. : To be 
contrary to in effect, character, etc. ; to be directly 
opposed to ; to go counter to, go against. 

*3600 Hooker (J.), No truth can contradict any truth. 
3630 Prynne Anii-Armm. 137 Their lines, .contradict their 
Doctrine. 1673 Milton i’aw.wi sox Yet more there be who 
doubt his ways not just, As to his own edicts found contra- 
dicting. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 72 Take Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 1729 Butler 
Serzn. xL Wks. 1874 1 1 , 13s To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end. Ibid, ii. 11 . 25 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 1867 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876) 
1 , App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
one another. 

tContradi’ct, sh. Obs. [f, prec. vb., or ad. L. 
contrddict-um.l Prohibition, refusal; «= Contra- 
diction r. 

3606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Tvsthie 40 b, If Phillip 
(notwithstanding this contradict) should offer to place this 
Image, etc. 

Contradictable (k/^ntradi-ktabl), a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being contradicted. . 

1856 BAGEHOT.5/<3!if. Stud. (i88o! 9 Moi*e contradictable by 
the lower herd. 

Contradicted (k^ntradi-kted), ///. a. [f. as 
prec- + -ED.] Spoken against, gainsaid, denied. 

1598 Florio, Contradetto, contradicted, gainesayd. 3611 
in Cotgr. 3S28 in Webster. 

Contradi'ctedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being contradicted ; f inconsistency. 

3670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 236 So selfish as dishonoureth 
our profession with the brand of contradictedness, and 
partiality. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1804) 394 The conira- 
dictedness and debility of the human faculties. 
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Contradictor, obs. f. Contbadictob. 
Contradicting (k^^tracli ktig), fpl a, [f. 
CoNTRADiC'i' 7J. +• “lisjo ] T hat contradicts ; gain- 
saying, opposing. 

z6xq Bp. Carleton y^ierisd, Pref., So many are found to 
write in this contradicting age, one contrary to another. 
1:676 Dryden Aurengz. m. i. 2346 If contradicting Int’rests 
could be mixt. 2849 Grote Greece n. xlviii. VI. 139 noie^ 
As much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 
Contradiotioai (kpntradi-kjon). Forms : 4-5 
contradicciomi,5 -diccion!,e,-dyctyon,-dixioix, 
6 -dyccyon, -diccyon, -diotioun, -dietione, 5- 
contradiction, [a. F. contradution^ -diccittn, 
•dicion (T2th c. in Littre), ad. L. contradiction-em^ 
n. of action frorn to Contradict.] 

1. The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc.); gainsaying; 
opposition. 

0 2382 Wyclif Ps. Hv. 10 [Iv. 5], I saj wickidnesse and 
-contradiccioun [1388 a3enseiyng] in the cite. 2483 Caxton 
ChcLS. Gt. 204 A1 the peple of that contre. .without contra- 
dyctyon came and yelded them. 2333 Bellenoen Livy i. 
<1822) 20 Romulus .. come .. on his toun, and tuke the 
satnmin,^ with small contradictioun. 258a N. T. (Rhem.) 
Heb, xii. 3 Thinke diligently vpon him which su.stained of 
sinners such contradiction against himself. 2593 Shaks. 
Pick. Ily in. iii. 124. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 79 
The Saxon Kiijgs in all ages bestowed BIshopricks without 
any contradiction. 2712 Steele Gpect. No. 264 F 1 There 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sournes.s and 
Spirit of Contradiction. 2S18 Cruise Digesf 2) VI. 347 
This rule should be extended, in contradiction to the par- 
ticular intention of the testator. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. in. 
§ 32.^ ii8 It could only be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of his impulse.s. 

2. The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
umnie or erroneous; affirming the contrary ; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite; denial. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 173 Y* enuyous & irous 
persone maketh sore contradiccyon & replyeth. ^ 1378 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 175 Libertie of overthwarting in 
language and unseemely contradiction. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
^ CL n. vii. 40 Without contradiction I haue heard that. 
2683 Converse 24 Some are so possess'd with the 

spirit of contradiction.^ 1794 S. Williams Venmitt 167 Im- 
patience at contradiction. 2860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xiv. 304 
He cites Ebel, Hugi, Agassiz.. and places them in open 
contradiction to each other. 

3. A statement that contradicts or denies the 
truth or correctness of another. 

1724 Watts Logic ii. iii. § 3 vi, Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult of reciprocal contradictions. 28x8 Cruise 
(ed. 2) IV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor. Mod, It contains an official contradiction of the 
recent rumours. 

4. A state or condition of opposition in things 
compared ; variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Episi.^ 418 But the authoritie of 
Cicero . . is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
*597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 One mu.st needs see if 
there be any contradiction between them. 2777 Priestley 
Matt. ^ Spir,\^^Z‘3.^ I. vL 65 The manifest contradiction 
between these two accounts . . hardly needs to be pointed 
out. 2809-10 Coleridge (1865) 139 Ang^ contume- 
lies.. in contradiction with each other. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 11878) 319 The contradiction between men’s lives 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him. 

b. Logical inconsistency or incongruity. 

2613 J. Salkkld Treat. Angels 235 Such is the omnipo- 
tence of God, that , , it can effectuate whatsoever implyeth 
not contradiction. 2690 Locke Hum. UtuL m. vi. § 22 
There appears no Contradiction that there should be such, 
2862 H, Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. § 26 Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself be- 
comes absolute ; and so brings the argument to a contra- 
■dictiott., ■ 

c. Logic. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
{contradict ion y contrariety, sub-contrariety, sub^ 
alternation) ; see quot. l 8 (> 4 . Principle (or law) 
of contradiction \ the axiom that *a thing cannot 
be and not be at the s ime time ’ or ‘ that nothing 
can have at the same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities’. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Pletaph. xxxviii. <1870") II. 368 
The highest of all logical laws . . is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
Non-Contradiction. It is this : A thing cannot be and not 
he at the same time. 28 so^M' Cosh Div. Govt. ni. i. (1874) 
278. 1864 Bowen Logic Hi. 49 Here we have the well- 
known Law of Contradiction. Ibid, vi. 162 There are four 
sorts of Opposition.^ The first and most perfect of these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between two Judg- 
ments which differ from each other both in Quantity and 
Quality. 

5. A statement containing propositions one of 
M^hich denies or is logically at variance with the 
other ; also a contradictory proposition. 

4r24oo Test. Lm>e ti. /1560I 2S4 b_A Understanden well 
these termes, and look no contradiction thou graunt. 2588 
Fraunce Lmviers Lag. i. i. 2 b. As though the naturall 
facultie of reason were an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie to reason, and includeth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. 2628 T. Spencer Logick 175 A Contradiction 
is when the same Axiome is affirmed, and deny ed. 2648 
Fanshawe Pastor Fido 186 That man that utters contra- 
dictions must Speak one untruth. 1652 HouBES^Z-i’wWA, i. 
xii. 58 Both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true. 
4’ i7os Berkeley Bk. in Fraser Life 467 Contra- 

dictions cannot be both true. 1838 Mansel Bampion Led, 
ii. ied. 4) 30 The conception of the Ab.solute and Infinite .. 
appears encompassed with contradictions. 


b. A statement or phrase which is self-contra- 
dictory on the face of it ; more fully a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

11667 M iLTON P. L. X. 799 Can he make deathless Death ? 
That were to make Strange contradiction, which to God 
himself Impossible is held, 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
U852) II. 596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety 
of language, for a thing may be excessively moderate, vastly 
little, monstrous pretty, wonderous common, prodigious 
natural, or devilish godly.] 2793 T. Meek Sophistry de- 
tected 12 He grants the po.ssibility of a revelation, but he 
is not aware that his ideas of language make it ab.solutely 
impossible, which is a contradiction in terms. 2836 Ferrier 
Inst. Metaph. iv. xvi. 135 Why is a two-sided triangle a 
contradiction? 2862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. iii. § 19 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. 2873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 9 A virtuous tyrant is a contra- 
diction in terms, 

6. A contradictory act, fact, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (16x7'' 468 Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfe I how full of contrary 
purposes! 173a Arbothnot Rules of Diet 393 The only 
Contradiction to this is too great Heat and fnirst, 2732 
Johnson Rambler No. 178 u 3 An attempt to make contra- 
dictions consistent. 2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 42 England subsists by antagonisms and 
contradictions. 

7. A person made up of contrndictory qualiti'^s. 
*735 Rope Ep. Lady 270 And yet, believe me, good as well 

as ill, Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

8. Conib.y as contradiction-trap. 

2744 Warburton Rem. sev. Occas. Ref. 237 He has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi'ctional, a. rate. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of the nature of contradiction, contradictory. 

1641 Milton Reform. Wks. 2738 I. 27 We have try’d 
already, .what the boisterous and contradictional hand of a 
temporal, earthly and corporeal . . Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of Christ's holy Church. 

Contradi’ctionist. [f. as prec. -f -ist.] One 
who professes contradiction (e. g. to particular 
assertions or claims), 

1890 Gladstone in Gd. Words May 303 ^2 Designating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Conira- 
dictioniscs. 

Contradictious (l^'^^itradiLJas), a. [f. Con- 
THADiCTfON: see -TIOUS.] 
fl. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory, 

2604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 126 T’his contradictious 
speech lieth rooted in vaine-glory. 2641 W, Twissk Pref. 
Mede’s Apost. Later Times 3 This opinion . . seemed very 
contradictious to diverse plaine passages of holy Scripture. 
2697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj\ 11. (1709) 132 The Expec- 
tation [is] immoral, or contradictious to the Attributes of (Jod. 
fb. Contrary, adverse. Obs. 

2766 Mrs. Griffith Ae/f. Henry fp Frances IV. 215 The 
Town [is] full, and Wind contradictious still. 

2. Self-contradictory; involving a contradiction 
in terms, arch. 

1638 Chillingw, Relig. Proi. 1. in. § 18. 136 It being im- 
possible and contradictious, that a man .should know one 
thing to be true, and believe the contrary. 2698 [R. Fer- 
gusson] Vievti Eccles. 48 Things . . perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another, a 27x6 South Serm. (2727) 
V. 424 For a Man to be envious and innocent too, is contra- 
dictious and impossible. 2848-9 Calhoun Const. U. S. Wks. 
2S74 I. 252 What can be more contradictious? 

o. Of persons or thrir dispositions; Inclined or 
addicted to contradict; given to cavil; disputa- 
tious. 

a 2677 Barrow (1810) I, 95 Men perversely contra- 
dictious. 2709 J. Johnson Clergym. Fade M. 11. p. xxxvi, 
An instance of a contradictious spirit. 1829 Southey Sir 
T. More (1831) H. 102 The contradictious principle in hu- 
man nature. 2839 F* Burton Centr. Afr. m Jr nl. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 413 In every caravan there is some lazy, 
loud-lunged, and contradictious fellow. 

Contradi’ctiously, adv. [f. prec. 4 - -ly 2,] 
In a contradictious manner or spirit ; with contra- 
diction; contentiously. fb. Vvith self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently {obs.'). 

C1630 Jackson Creed iv. ii, vi. Wks. HI. 321 Contra- 
dictiously to contest with the Spirit by which he uttered 
these divine oracles. 2698 [R. Fergusson] Vievi Eccles. 
16 Contradictiou.sly to what he said and did under the late 
reign. 2830 'T. A. 7 'rollopb Impress. Wanderer viiL 113 
So contradictiously disputatious a spirit was prevalent! 
2873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 242 *Do you think she 
can have grown that much m four weeks V asks he, not 
contradictiously, but a little doubtfully. 

Gontradixtiousaess. [t as prec. 4 -ness.] 
f 1, The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoriness, inconsistency. Obs. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 339 This reading .. generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming harshness and contra- 
dictiousness. 1678 CUDWORTH IntelL Syst, 1. v. 653 To give 
an account of that .supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose. 

2867 Spectator 20 July 7^ There was a captiousness and 
contradictiousness about Lord Cranbome's old parliament- 
ary style. 2884 Allen Philistia II. 228 Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. 

t Contradi*ctist. Ohs. [f. Con'tradict z;. + 

-1ST.] One who profes.ses contradiction, 

2630 G. WiDDOWBS Sekysm. Puritan Kfoy He is oppo- 
sitely .set, a Contradictist to the Scriptures deduceable sence 
in three things. 
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Contradictwe (k/rntradi-ktiv), a. [f. L. con. 
ppL stem (as above) -I- -IVE.] 

1. Of contradictory quality or tendency. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxiii. 315 They are not 
Contradictive to the Canon. 2642 Milton Ch. Gor/t. n. iii. 
(1851) 167 The consecrating of Temples, carpets, and table- 
clothes, the^ railing in of a repu^ant and contradictive 
Mount Sinai in the Gospell. 2706 De Foe yure Div. iv. 72 
I'his Passive Sham. .'I'he Dream of Contradictive Loyalty 
Which makes Men suffer first, and then obe^. 2840 Blackvo. 
Mag. XLVIII. 280 Greek philosophy, .exhibits a continuai 
contradictive illusion moving before its philosophizings, 
f 2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. Obs. 

2643 E. Symmons Lay. Subjects Belief e 82 They were of 
such contradictive spirits, that, etc. 2673 O. Walker Educ. 
(2677) 71 No Nation, .(except our late contradictive spirits) 
that expre.ss not their joy and mirth by it [dancing]. Ibid. 
295 Neither maintain an argument with contradictive 
persons. 

Hence Coutradi'cUvely adv., Coiitradi*ctive- 
ness. 

Blafkw. Mag. XXVI. 311 This, .gives a character of 
contradictiveness to the exhibition. 2842 G. S. Faber Pro- 
vinc. Lett, (1844) II. 123 To write contradictively and unin- 
telligibly. 1832 — Many Mansions (1862) 339 'The very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by his Competitor. 

tCoutradi ctless, a. Obs. [see -less.] That 

cannot be contradicted. 

1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. 

Contradictor (kf^ntradi-kt^i). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. contradictor, agent-n. from contradteere to 
Contradict ; the variant in -er is formed on the 
English verb.] One who contradicts ; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, etc, ; a gainsaj^er. 

*599^*623 Minsheu Sp, Diet., Contradezidor, a gaine- 
sayer, a contradictor.^ i6ia T Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of the truth. i&^,5 
Milton Tetrack. (rSsx) 207 In hope to find him a contra- 
dieter of Moses, and a condemner of Herod. 2727 Swift 
State Irel. Wks. 2755 V. 11. 261 If a gentleman happen to be 
a little more sincere . . he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors. 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 228 It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an appearance of .soundness 
when there is no contradictor.^ 1889 Ld. W atson in Law 
Rep. 14 App. Cases 668 Re-trying . . the same issues which 
have already been conclusively^ decided against him in a 
question with his proper contradictor. 

t Contradicto rial, Ohs. rare-'^. [f. L. 
contrddietdri-tis +-AL.] ~ Gontradictory. 

2644 Sir E. Dering Prop, Sacr. B ij, Such opposites to 
them, .so contradictoriall, so deadly. 

Contradictorily ik^tradi-ktarili), adv, [f. 

CONTRADiCTUlvY 4* -LY 2.] 

1. In a way that contradicts or involves contra- 
diction; in contradiitory terms. 

2605 T. Hutten Reas. Refusal 88 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vii. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver it 
variou.sly. .divers contradictorily, or contraxily, quite over- 
throwing the point. 2734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. fJist. IV. viii. 
254 Having acted .so contradictorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta. 1841 D’Israeli Ameu.^ Lit. (2867) 356 
Warton certainly has hastily and contradictorily censured 
Heywood. 2856 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Charcut. Wks. II. 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, 
and stubborn — and as mild, sweet, and sensible. 

2. Logic. W ith contradictory opposition. 

2678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 302 Not contradictorily 
or privatively, but contrarily opposed to it. 2837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xs\\. (1866} 1. 332 The case in which the 
members of di.Junction are contradictorily opposed. 

Contradixtoriness. [f. as prec, 4 - -ness.] 

1. The state or quality of being contradictory. 

<ri73o A. Baxter Enq. Nat. Soul II. 280 (T.) This objec- 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
first. 1792 J. Whitaker On Gibbon lx.XB..), Confounding 
himself by the contradictoriness of his own ideas. 1826 J. 
GiLcumsT Philos. Eiym. 158 There is so much, .self-con- 
tradictoriness in what Horne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 2879 Farrar St. Patti II. 590 The apparent 
contradictoriness to human reason of divine facts. 

2, Disposition to coritradict or oppose whatever 
is said ; contradictionsness, 

2820 Bentham Packing (1821) 202 Contradictoriness., 
manifested, in term.s of a certain degree of strength, towards 
some proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else, 2872 Geo. F.u.or Pi iddlem, v. 75 He 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resolve. 2887 Old Man’s Favour 1 . 1. iv. 89 
Tell folks to go one way, and, from sheer contradictoriness, 
they start gaily off in the other. 

t Co-ntradicto-rious, a. Obs. [f. L. contra- 
dictori-us Contradictory 4* -ous.] 

1. Opposite ; = Contrary 5. 

2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls' 11. 179 What distaunce is he- 
twene cenit of ohre hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit inheuyn. 

2. = Contradictory. 

1608 T. James Apol. Wyclif 20 Their Bibles authorized 
are . . contrarious, and contradictorious the one vnto the 
other. 2649 in Si. Trials, Li.-Col. Lilbume (R.), Thi.s is 
therefore a contradictorious humour in you. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. xiv. 263 That, .is the true Catholick Church . . 
which has . .the Laws and Usages of Christ and his Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious thereunto. 

Hence Contradicto'riouLsly contradictorily. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iv. xiv, One .soul in both doth 
thus Philosophise, Concludes at once contradictoriously lo 
her own self. 
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Contradictory ^(lc^tradi-ktari\, a. and sh, 
[ad. L. contrddictdri-m, f. contrddictdr-em CON- 
TRADiCToa : see -OEY. Qf, ¥. conif adictoireii^dx 
c., Oresme>] A. adj. 

1. Logic 2 cn.Agen. Having the quality or character 
of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
completely true. 

Contradictory Opposition (in Logic'' : the opposition be- 
tween two Contradictory Propositions, i. e. such as differ 
from each other both in quantity and quality te.g. All A 
is B: Some A is not B A both of which cannot, and one of 
which must, be true. Contradictory terms', those of the 
type * A and not- A’: see quot. 1887 in b. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 3 It is almost without in- 
stance contradictorie, that euer any gouernement was dis- 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Gouernors. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 297 The assumption in this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition . . In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
part of the proposition. 16^8 Norris Pract. Disc, (1707) 
IV. 220 To make an objection good, it must not only be 
a Truth, but a contradictory Truth. 1865 Trollope Belton 
Est. ix. 94 Two answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of the other. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
79 It is a rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 
always in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
opposition. 

b. Logic and gen. Mutually opposed or incon- 
sistent ; that contradict or are at variance with each 
other. 

1334 More Answ. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1109/2 Be these 
two proposicions so sore repugnant and so Jjlayn contra- 
dictory? 1399 Blundevil ni. lii. 64 Contra- 

dictone Propositions.. can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for if one be true, the other must needes be false. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, E/>. i. x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and inconsistent falsities. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 65 IP I If we sit down satisfy’d with such contradictory 
Accounts, i860 Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. v. (ed. 5) 2S4 
Histories . . not contradictory but complementary. 1876 
Jevons Elem, Logic (1880) 76 A and 0 are contradictory 
propositions, whereas A and E are called contrary proposi« 
tions. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 83 ‘Contradictory 
Terms’, such as white and not-wmte . . are terms which 
admit of no medium, i. e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it. 

c. Inconsistent in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

1^8 Freeman Norm. Cong. (18761 II. viii. 213 The 
character which he left behind him was a singularly contra- 
dictory one. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness. 

2. Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

1736 Butler A nal. i. iii. 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat II, A remarkable phmnomenon. .con- 
tradictory to what is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms. 

3. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. 

x8qx Miss K. S. Macquoid in Illust. Land. News 12 Sept 
348/1 Von Scheffel had gone downstairs in a ruffled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4. as adv, 

1746 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. (1748) IV. 286 Many 
gentlemen, .behave so manifestly contradictory to both. 

B. sb, 

1. A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple ; spec, in Logic ; see A. i. 

c 1400 Test. Love ii. (1560) 292/2 The contradictory that is 
necessarle needes must I leve. <21356 Cranmer Wks. I. 15 
You shall never be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories : for that, the schoolmen say, God can- 
not do. 1619 R. Jones in Pheuia: (yjoS) 1 1 . 481, 1 lay down 
three plain Contradictorys to the words of the Text, as they 
lie in order. First, The Disciples came not hither by Night. 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The Soldiers 
were not asleep. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 97 Contradic- 
tories, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every where, or generally. 1864 Bowen Logic 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both be true, and cannot both be false. 
1890 H, W. Watkins Bampton Lect. 6 Now contraries may 
both be wrong, and of contradictories one cannot be right. 

2. The opposite, the contrary. 

1840 Arnold in Stanley Life ^ Corr. (1844) II. App. 418 
A place the very contradictory, .of the hill Difficulty, and 
of the house Beautiful, and of the Land of Beulah. 1874 
PusEY Lent. Serm. 285 Since sloth is a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory, activity, is nature to us. 

Contradiscri'minate, v. rare. [f. Contra- 
I + DiscitiMiNATE.] trans. To discriminate by 
way of opposition or contrast. 

i836-;ir Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph. x. (1870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, energy, are^ contradiscriminated 
from power, faculty, capacity, disposition, and habit. 

Contradistinct (k^mtradisti-gkt'), a. [f. 
Contra- i + Distinct,] Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in contrast. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. v. 83 Yon shall finde these 
and the Church contradistinct. x688 Norris Love i. y. 60 
My Division of Benevolence into Self-love and Charity is 
sufficiently accurate and contra-distinct. 1729 Berkeley 
Wks. IV. 634 The latter, .also in kind contradistinct. 
b. Const, to {unto'), from, 

1621 W. ScLATER Tythes (16231 79 When we treat of 
Caeremonies contradistinct to moralities, etc. 1659 Ham- 
mond On Ps. cxv. 7 An inarticulate sound, contradistinct 
from speaking. 17x3 Nelson Life Dr. Bull 142 The evan- 
gelical Law of Christ, as contradistinct to the Moral. 1774 
A. Gib Present Truth I. 195 The Gospel . . strictly taken 
as contradistinct from the law. 


ContTsAistimctly adv., in contradistinction. 

1621 W. ScLATER j (1623) 99 Taking it as schoolemen 

contradistinctly to Morall and Cseremomall, etc. X697 J. 
Sergeant Solid Philos. 437 He speaks of Words , . Contra- 
distinctly from the Ideas signify’d by them. 

CoB-tradistinction fk^mtradisti-qkjsn). [f. 
Contra- i . Distinction.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or opposition. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. y. 334 Britain, .is styled Another 
World, and in this contradistinction - . acquits itself well in 
proportion of famous writers. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xiii. (1870) 222 One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of percept;on from consciousness. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr'. Phys. Forces 76 The changes . . have acquired . . a 
generic contradistinction from other material changes. 

b. esp. in phr. in contradistinction to (less 
usuallyy^ijwj. 

1647 Saltmarsh Spark. Glory (yZefS 173 Called Gospel- 
Ordinances, .in contradistinction to the legal Ordinances. 
1789 Durnforo & East Rep. HI. 466 The necesusity of an 
actual possession by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to 
a constructive possession the intervention of an agent. 

1874 Helps Soc. Press, xxii. 342 You tend to produce a 
great capitalist in contradistinction to a number of small 
capitalists- 1882 Farrar Early Ckr. II. 484 There never 
was such a person as John the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the Apostle. The two were one. 

Contradistixictive (kf?:ntradisti*qktiv), a. 
(and sb>i, [f. Contra- + Distinctive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by contradistinction ; 
serving to contradistinguish. 

1641 Ansav. Vind. Smectymnnus Pref. ii The name of 
Bishops hath been ordinarily appropriated (in a contra- 
distinctive sense) to Church-governors in an apparent 
superiority. 1657 S. W. Schism DispacKt 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from ours. 1825 Coleridge 
Aids Ref. (1848) I. 285 The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. 

b. Expressing or marking contradistinction, rare. 
1751 Harris Hermes i. v. The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronouns, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tongue. 

B. sb. A contradistinctive word or form. 

1731 Harris Hermes i. v. (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person cmox', ejaot, for contradistinctives, and 
(Lov, (xoi, for encUticks. 

Hence Contradistiuctively adv. 

18x7 G. S. Faber 8 Dissert. I. 133 The two are 

evidently mentioned contradistinctively. 1853 — Down/. 
Turkey (ed. 2) no The name of Jew . . used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. 

CoutradistingmslL (kf^mtradisti-^gwij*', v, 
[f. Contra- i -f- Distinguish.] tram. To dis- 
tinguish (two things, or one thing from another) 
by contrasting or opposing their differences. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. n. § i. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charge, and by the property of their Titles. 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 230 Whensoever those come to 
be contradistinguished, not man but God is to be obey’d. 
1824 T. Jefff.rson Wmt. (1830) IV. 410 We do not know 
exactly when the common law and statute law began to be 
contra-distinguished. 1825 Colf.ridge Aids Ref. (1848 1 . 
165 Doctrines, .not only es.sential to the Christian religion, 
but, .which contra-di.stinguish the religion as Christian, 
b. with from, also to (now unusual) against. 

1622 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. 1837 V. 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul, .being contradistinguished to the sensitive. 
1640 — Episc. in. § I. 220 He is faine to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1636 [J. Sergeant] tr. White's 
Peripatei. Inst. 193 Substance, as 'tis contradistinguish't 
against Quantity. 1703 Berkeley CommpL Bk. Wks. IV. 
438 In revealed Theology, as contradistinguish’d from 
natural. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. v, 187 Instinct, 
as contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma 2 The development which 
contradistinguishes the Hellene from the barbarian. 

Hence Contradisti'nguislied ///. = Contra- 

dtstinct ; Contradisti’nguishing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1636 Abp. j. Williams Holy Table 103 These foure 
contradistinguished Tenets or Positions. 1642 Sir E. 
Dering on Relig. 21 June Div, Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. ^ 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 149 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre, ana 
even without the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 

1875 Poste Gains ii. (ed. 2) 160 Gaius .. wishes us.. to make 
Obligation, .and even some forms of Dominion, members of 
the contra-distinguished branch, res incorporalis. 

t Corntradivi’de, v, Obs. rare. [Contra- i.] 
To place in the opposite division to (another thing). 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions v. 38 Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it selfe unreasonable, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] contradivided to the Rationall powers 
of the Soule. 

Contradyccyon, obs. f. Contradiction. 
t Contrafa’ct, v. Ohs. rare. ff. med.L. con- 
trdfact-, ppl. stem of contrdfacPre to do against.] 
To do the opposite of. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 138 The Turks have no Bells 
. . but they have high round Steeples, for they contrafact, 
and contradict all the Forms of Christians. 

t Coxitrafa'ction. Obs. rare’-^. [ad. L. 
trdfaction-em, n. of action from contrdfacere.'\ 

X670 Blount Law Diet., Contra/action, a Counterfeiting, 

Coutrafago'tto : see Contra- 4. 
Contrafait, obs. Sc. f. Counterfeit v. 
t Contra£*ssixre. Surg. Obs. [Contra- 3.] 
See quot. : cf. Counterfissure. 

1676 Wiseman (J.\ Contusions, when great, do usually 
produce a. .crack of the scull, either in the same part where 


the blow was inflicted, and then it is called a fissure ; or in 
the contrary part, in which ca.se it obtains the name of 
contrafissure. 1783 Pott Chirurg, Wks, (ntwed.) 1 , 172 But 
all the antient, and many of the modern writers, speak of a 
particular kind of fracture . . and this they call a contra-fiissure. 

Co2itraflTi*xioii« Med. [Contra- i.] A 
congestion of a part, produced by artificial meansj, 
for therapeutical purposes. 
i88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Contrafboal (k^?ntra0tt*kal). [Contra- 

2 .] Having, as two conics or conicoids, the sums 
of the squares of two corresponding axes equal : 
opposed to Confocal conics, etc. in which the 
differences are equal. 

1866 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. 760 Contrafocal ellipsoids, 
the sums of whose squared axes are the same in all three 
directions. x868 Routh R igid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoid.s of these bodies are contrafocal, i. e. have the sum 
of the .squares of any cm o principal diameters the same in 
each ellipsoid. 

Hence Contarafooalism, the property of being 
contrafocal. 

x866 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. 771. 

f Contrafront, Fortif Obs. (&d. It contra- 
f) ante ‘ the spurre or inner part of a bulwarke * 
(Florio) : see Contra- 3 . Cf. Counterfront.] 

X598 Barret Tkeor. Warres Gloss. 250 Contrafront, or 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke. 

Contra-gamba : see Contra- 4. 
t Co'ntra-glaiice, Obs. [Contra- 3] A 
reversed or reflected glance. 

1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos, 393 The Rain- 
bow is a reflex contra-glance of the Sun. 

Contragre'dience. Fath. [f. as next -i- 
-ENCE.] The quality of being contragredient. 

1885 Salmon Higher A Ig. (ed. 4) 358. 

Corntragre'dient, ct. Math. [f. L. contrd- 
against (^Contra- i) + -gredienf : cf. Cogredient.] 
See quot. 

1833 Sylvester mPhil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 543 A system of 
variables is cogredient to another system when it is subject 
to undergo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient when it is subject to undergo 
linear substitution simultaneou.sly tlierewith but of a con- 
trary kind. xZZx> Cksc^ Synops. Math.\.%x^x2,. 1883 Sal- 
mon Higher A Ig. led. 4' 120 Similarly the ray coordinates of 
different lines for thesame system of reference are cogredient, 
but the axial coordinates are transformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former. 

Co-'Btraliarmo'uical, a. Math. [Contra- 2.] 
Opposed or oppos.te to harmonical. 

When three numbers are in harmonical progression, then 
a\c'.'.a„,b\b -c. The reverse of this, viz. a'.c'*'.b-c'.a-,b 
is termed contra-harmonical proportion. 
lyaT^Sx in Chambers Cycl, 

Hence Oo:ntraliarmo‘iiically adv. 
x’jzg-Si Chambers Cycl s.v., Thus, 3, 5, and 6, are 
numbers contra-harraonically proportional 

Contra-hautboy : see Contra- 4. 
t Contrahe, z'. Obs. [ad. L.. contrah^^e (it mt 
misprints for cont7‘act).'\ »= Contract v. 

1345 Raynold Byrth Mankynde to The womb or matrix. . 
contrahyd. Ibid. 91 Thinges whose operation is to contrahe, 
constrayne, and brynge together. 1578 Banister Hist, Man 
Whilest the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise, 
UOUtralieBt (k^ntrah^nt'),///.<a!. and^'^.[ad. L. 
contrahent-em, pr. pple. of contrakere to Contract.] 

A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contract. 

1324 Hen. viii. Instr. m Strype Ecel. Mem. I. App. xiii, 

26 Treaties concluded, .lietwixt the Kings Highness, them- 
perour, and the French King, as Princes contrahents. a 1638 
Mede Disc. Ps. cxii. 6 Wks, 1672 i. 82 One suiting with the 
one party contrahent, the other with the other. 1858 Froude 
Hist, Eng. HI. xv. 335 Henry had found that he was not, 
after all, to be admitted as a party contrahent. 

B. sb. A contracting party. 

1324 Hen. viii. Instr. in Strype Mem, I. App. xui. 

27 Themperour, being oon of the principal contrahents in 
the said treatie, c 1373 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (1754) 29 
Ane contract or ohligatioun . . confirmit be the aith or fide 
media of the contrahentis. 

Co:iitra-iiicrsion. ‘S'wr^. [Contra- 3 .] An 
opposite or counter incision. 

*758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 160 To give the 
Surgeon a better Opportunity of making Contra-incisions. 
Ibid. 179, I might have made a Contra-Incision. 

Coutra-indicailt (k^mtraii-ndikant). Med. 
[f. Contra- i + Indicant. Cf. next.] A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particular remedy or 
treatment in a disease, 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. iv. 103 The contraindicant is 
the want of vigour and strength, hindering this worke. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 361 When other Remedies 
have been tried.. and when there is no contra-indicant, 
b. transf = Counter-indication. 

1796 Burkf. Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 18 The malady 
was deep ; it was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms. Throughout it was full of contra-indicants, 
. 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet xx His behaviour has many 
contra-indicants. 

Contra-indicate (k^mtraii-ndikrit), v. Med. 
[Contra- i ; cf, F. contre-i7tdiqueri\ tram. To 
give indications contrary to ; said esp. of symptoms 
in a disease which make against the usual treat- 
ment, or a particular remedy. Hence Oo ntra- 
imdicating///. a. 


CONTEAPTIOIT. 


CONTRA-IUDICATIOII. 

1666 Harvey Marh. AnghC^.^ Other urgent or contrain- 
dicating symptoms must be observed. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds L 445 The Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
use, may prove very beneficial. 1861 T. Graham PracL Med, 
657 Aided by a moderate use of mercury, where it is not 
contraindicated by irritability of the bowels. 2880 Duncan 
in Linn. Soc. XV. 142 Their shape and position con- 
traindicate the possibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-angles. 

^ €oi3itra-iii4ica‘tio2i. Med. [Contra- i; 
in medical L. contraindication F. contre’indicationi\ 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by the main symptoms. 

1623 Hart Arrai^mn. Urines iv. 103 Contraindication is 
that which primarily and principally doth hinder that 
which was suggested by the indicant. 173a Arbuthnot 
Mutes of Diet 282 When there are Contra-indications, that 
is when different Symptoms demand opposite Methods. 
*780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 11781) 157 In those cases 
•where every other specific has its contraindication. 1875 tr. 
Ziemssen*s Cyci. Med. I. 212 Haemorrhage from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-indications to the use of cold 
baths. . , 

tCo'ntrair, et., sk, {adv.), prep. Chieffy Se. \ 
now only dial Forms : 4-5 contrare, 4-7 con- 
trar, contrair©, 5 comtrayre, -eyre, -aier, -er, 
6-9 contrair. [a. F. contraire (iith c.) L. con- 
Contrary, (Grig, stressed 

A. adj. Contrary, opposed, o2)posite. 

c:i3a5 B. B. A Hit. P. B. 266 [pay] controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkez. c 1400 Mom. Rose 5414 Froward Fortune 
and contraire. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxv, How 
Troilus was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1388 A. King tr. Canisms’ Caiech. 129 b, Contrar to pryde 
is humilitie. 26*9 Rutherford Lett. vi. (18621 1. 50, 1 fear 
the Lord be my contrair party. 1635-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (170X) 87/1 The contrar Party was too strong for 
them. 1707 Dk. Athol in Vulpotie 21 Which . . is contrair 
to the Fundamental Laws of this Nation. 1801 R. Gall 
Tint Quey 173 He was as contrair's night’s frae day. 

B. adsol. or sb. The opposite or Contrary. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 461 To veng the harme and the 

contrer, At that fele folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk, c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 267 It is reproef, and con- 
trair of honour, For to be halde a comun hasardour. 15^ 
Lauder Dewtie of Kyngis 236 Wo be to thame that dois 
knaw Godds wourd, syne dois the contrar schaw. 1671 True 
Monconf. 7 To obey God. .rather then man commanding the 
contraire. 

b. plir. By or to the contrair : on the contrary. 
In the contrair : on or to the contrary. In {the') 
contrair of or to : in opposition to, in spite of. 

CX325 B. B. A lilt. P. B. 4 Fayre formez myjt he fynde .. 
& in be contrare, kark 8 c combraunce huge, e 1563 Linde- 
SAY (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, ( Jam.', Schamfullie hanged . . 
notwithstanding the kingis commandement in the contrair. 
CX450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 37 This hound of hell Deuored 
hes mjr Lambe..in contrair to your cry. 1387 Mary Q. 
Scots in Keith Ifist. 333 Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare. Kirkcudbr, War- 

Comm. Min. Bk. (1853) X40 He never concurred in nothing 
that concenies the publict, hot be the contrair doeth con- 
trol! the parochinares proceidings, etc. 1641 Act of Obli- 
vion in iNeal Hist. Purit, (1733) II. 483 His Majesty., 
promises .. never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Lady J. Douglas Stewart Let. Dk. Douglas 7 Aug. 
(1767) 3 But to the coutrairhave regretted my ill fortune. 

C. adv. Contrariwise. 

2596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scat. (1885) 20 This 
kynde is verie rid, with black spotis amang, or contrare. 

D. prep. Against, in opposition to. 

c 2300 Lancelot 658 That is al contrare our entent. 2578 
Psalm Ixxvii. in Sc. Poems i6th C. II. no Speikand con- 
trair thy godly Majesty. 2640-1 Kirkcudhr. War-Comnu 
Mitt. Bk. (1855) X40 Ane ordinar muimiurer. .contraire the 
proceidings of the Estaites. 

t Contrai’r, ’O. Obs. Also 5-6 contrare. [f. 
prec. ; or ad. F. contrarier (nth c. in Littrd).] 
trans. To oppose, thwart. 

<^2425 Wyntoun Owx. VI, xiv. 24 Thare wes na man hat 
wald contrare This Byschope in-til word or deyde. 1521 
Fisher Wks. (1876) i. 328 Saynt lames onely contrare th that 
that may be..mystaken in sajmt Paule. 2330 Paiagr. 149 
Some [conjunctions] betoken contraring, as neverthelesse. 
1622 Quarles Argalus ^ P. (1678' 71 Not able to contrair 
The will of her victorious passion. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul i. ii. 1, If to contrair the holy tongue .should be Absurd. 

t €oaitrai’rly, adv. Obs. [f. Contrair a. + 
-LY^.] CoNTRAlilLY ; Contrariwise. 

*535 CovERDALK 2 CkroH. XX, II They deale contrarely 
•with vs. 2571 Digges Paniom. i. xii. D iij b, If they bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarely. ^ 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius* Caiech. ^ Confession To - . dispaire in Gode his 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen, without exer- 
cise in gude workes. 

Contrajerva : see Contrayerva. 

ContTSblBctevalf a. Pled. [Contra- 2.] That 
is on the opposite side, 

1882 Syd.Soc. Lex. s.y.. Hemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral to the affected hemisphere of the brain. 

Contra-lode (in Plining) : see Counter-lode. 
Contralto (k/ntra*Itt?), sb. and a. Mus. PL 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 contrealt (cf. Alt 2 ). [It; *■ a 
counter treble in musicke’ (Florio 1598),] 

1 . a. The part next above the alto, sung by the 
highest male or lowest female voice ; b. a voice 
of this pitch or compass ; o. a singer with a con- 
tralto voice. (Now commonly restricted to the 
female voice.) 
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2730 Owen Swrsry in Colman Posth. Lett, (1820) 23 Mr. 
Handel desires to have, .a woman contrealt. Ibid. 25 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. _ 
2776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Mus.y. 120 In 1639, Ste.ano 
Landi, a Roman contralto . . published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voicefj. 2787 Ann. Reg. 206 His 
voice, which may he deemed the finest contralto in this 
country, entirely filled the abbey. 2817 Byron Beppo xxxii, 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto. Wish’d him five fathom 
under the Rialto. 2872 M. Collins Mrq, 4 Merck. II. vii. 
211 Her voice was a mellow contralto. 2880 Hullah in 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 396/r Even ., in flexibility, recent 
contralti have certainly equalled, perhaps surpassed, vocal- 
ists of every other class. 

2. attrib. or adj, 

2769 Barrington in Phil. Vrans. LX. 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in "vi'Iiat the Italians 
stile the Contralto clefF. 1834 Earl Mt. Edgecombe Mus. 
Remin.{y.'&. 4) 54 That excellent singer, .po-ssessed a contralto 
voice of fine quality. 1862 T, A. Trollope Marietta 11. 
xiii. 237 Its full contralto tones. 1880 Hullah in Grove 
Did. Mus. I. 58/1 The contralto part is properly written on 
the stave •which has C on its second line. 

Contraly: see Contrarily. 

Contramand, obs. f. Countermand v. 
t Contra-mart. Obs. = Countermarqot. 

2755 Magens Insurances II. 149 The aforesaid Ri.sks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea . . Detentions by 
Kings and Queens. . Letters of Mart and Contra-Mart. 
Contramonstrant: see Coktra-eemonstrant. 
Contramure, obs. var. of Countekmure v. 
Contranatliral (kf^mtrainge'tiural), a. Also 
7 contre-. [Contra- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural ; contrary to nature. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 9 It is contranatural and 
execrable for a son to slay his father, 1651 Hobbes Govt, 
^ Soc. Ep. Ded., A contre-naturall Dissolution. 1827 Hare 
C 7 uesses (1859) 50 Their actions are supernatural, but not 
unnatural or contranatural. 187a W. G. Ward Ess. Theism 
(1884) I. 213 His own most narrow and contra-nsitm-id 
theory [of morality]. 

t Contrani'tence. Obs.'~*^ [f. as next : see 
-ENCE.] Resistance to force ; reaction. 

1731 in Bailey (ed. 5). 

t Contrani’tency. Obs. rare. [f. as next ; 
see -ency.] A ^ contranitent^ quality or principle. 

2649 Bulwer Path&myot, 11. ii. 130 In Laughter there are 
certaine contranitencies. 2730-6 in Bailey tfolio'. 17SS in 
Johnson t. ‘ reaction, a resistency against pressure’). 

“t Co33.traiii*te2it, c- Obs. rare. [f. Contra- i 
L. niient-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
ill opposition. 

1722 Arbuthnot jfohn Bull vii, His trusty cudgel ; which 
by the contranitent force of two so great Powers broke short 
in his hands. 

t Contrani'xioii. Obs. [f. Contra- i + L. 
’^nixidn-em^ n, of action from niti to strive.] A 
striving against ; exertion of opposing efforts. 

2649 Bulwer Paikomyot 11. ii. 119 In laughter there is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, a certaine corrugation 
. .about the angle of the eye. 

Coutrantisciou (kpntrsenti-ji^). Astral, [f. 
Contra- 3 + Antiscion.] ^ (See quots.) 

2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xvl 92 So are there contran- 
tiscioms, which we find to be of the nature of a O 8* . *6^ 
Phillips, Centra Antiscion.^ the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Antiscion. 1829 J. Wilson Diet. 
Astrol. S.V, Parallels., Tlie two former are called contra 
antiscions to the two latter, because, although their declina- 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declination. 

Contra-o'ctave ; see Contra- 4. 
t CO’iitmpaijt. Obs. [Contra- 3.] a. Oppo- 
site side; opponent Sc. b. = Counterpart. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1822) II. 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis: hot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart. 1660 Ingelo Beniiv. 4* Ur. (1682) Hh j a, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. 

t Co’ntrapleid. Sc. Obs. [f. Contra- i or 3 
■f pleid., Plea.] A counter-plea, objection. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot (1858) 1. 11 But contrapleid, 
thairto gif his consent. Ibid. 11. 690 At his plesour, hut 
contrapleid or pley, The baronis all so did him than obey, 
Contraplex (kf?-ntrapleks\ a. [f. L. contra 
adv. -h ~pkx -fold, as in simplex, duplex, etc.] 
Telegr. Having two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 346 The terms contraplex 
and diplex are here applied as specific names for desig- 
nating clearly the way in which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission, .is effected. 

Co’iitrapoint, vnr. of Counterpoint. 

1717 Desideriusi^d. the second and 

third, which are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapointi for Humility and Patience are contrary to 
Man’s Will. 

Contrapone (kpntrap^a*n), 7}. [ad. L. contra- 
ponere to place against or opposite.] Logic. To 
convert by contraposition. 

1864 Bowen Logic yix. 1.$^ Logicians seem to have over- 
looked the fact E czm be contraponed into I. Ibid, 
vii. 2X2 The last, .example, which is now xheiModus Tollens, 
becomes the following, if we contrapone the Sumption. 

Contra-ppsau*ne : see Contra- 4. 
Contrapo'Se, V. [f. h. emtriponere, with 
substitution of -pose for ; see Compose, Re- 
pose.] trans. To set in opposition, or over against 
each other. Hence Oontraposedj!^/. )«. 


1617 Salkeld Treat. Paradise 235 fl4 We may mani- 
festly see contraposed death and life. 2620 Shelton Qtnx. 
111. xxix. 204 The Equinoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos’d Poles in equal Distance. 

2 . Logic. = Contrapone. 
t ContrapO'Site. Obs. [ad. L. contraposiUm, 
repr. Gr. dvriB€Tov.‘\ pL - L. contraposita ; Things 
set in antithesis to each other. 

1610 Healey St. A ug. Citie of God xi, xvni. (1620) 401 
Antitheta, called in Latin, opposites . more expressly 

call them Contra-posites, 

Contraposition (k^rntrapi^zi- Jon), [ad. L. 

[Boethius n. of action from contra- 
pmere to Cgntraponb.] 

1 . A placing over against ; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast. Phr. In contraposition to (or witli). 

2581 J. Bell HaddotPs Answ. 332 A figure called 
contraposition betwixt the decrees of God and the Popes. 
2642 Potter On Numb. 666, qi (T.) To shew how exact and 
exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals. Z'yyi. Hist. Lit teraria I. 150 
’Tis called the new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violated, 2846 G rote (1862) 

II. vi. 133 Placed in contrapo.sition with the Spartan on one 
.side, and with the Helot on the other. 2852 J*'rasePs Mag. 
XLVI. 219 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
the greatness of Rome. 

2 . Logic. A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another proposition 
having the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject ; thus * All S is P ’ by contraposi- 
tion gives * All not-P is not-S ^ or ‘No not-P is S ’. 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

^ The definition varies with logicians according to the form 
in which they state the contrapositive proposition. I’he 
quality of the proposition is changed, in the one form, and 
remains unchanged in the other. With Boethius and the 
earlier logicians the quality remained unchanged. Cf. Boeth. 
De Syll. Cat. Wks, led. Migne) 804 E.st enim per contra- 
positionem conversio, ut si dicas ornnis homo animal est, 
omne non animal non homo e.st. 

1352 T. Wilson LoHke 21 A eonuersion by contraposition 
is when the former part of the sentence is turned into the 
last rehearsed part, and the last rehearsed part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, _ both the^ propositions being 
uniuersall, and affirmatiue, sauing that in the second pro- 
position there be certaine negatiues enterlaced. 2630 Bp. 
W. Bedell in Usher’s Lett, (2686' 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition. 2788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv, § 3 Con- 
verting the major by contraposition. 2845 Whately Logic 
(1872) 36. 2869 Fowler Ded. Logic (ed. 31 78 The O propo- 
sition, when permuted from ‘ Some X is not Y ’ into ‘ Some 
X is not-Y may of course be converted into ‘ Some not-Y 
is X *. This combination of permutation and conversion is 
..styled ‘Conversion by Contra-Position or Negation’. 
1871 T. M. Lindsay tr. Ueberwefs Logic 319 No conclusion 
follows by Contraposition from the particular affirmative 
judgment. 

Contrapositive (k^mtrapp'zitiv), a. and sb. 
\i.'h. cmttrdposit-, ppl. stem of contrdpMre {sqq 
prec.) + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. 

2870 Jevons Blem. Logic (x88o) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contrapositi-ve proposition in this way. Ibid, 
83 Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- 
ticular propositions I and O at all- 

B. sb. Anything charactei*ized by contraposition. 
hi Logic, a contrapositive proposition. 

1870 Jevons Blem. Logic (1880)302 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 1884 
Deduct. Logie 43 The contrapositive of the proposition ‘all 
birds are bipeds ’ will be * all that are not bipeds are not 
birds’. xZjB Kennedy tr. Mettleaux* Kinem. Machinery 
i8t The hydraulic press forms the contra-positive of, . the 
pulley-tackle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re- 
placed by the tension-organ rope in the other. 

t Contra-propo'saL [Contra- 3,] A 

counter-! <rop(tsal, 

2660 Ingelo Benirv. 4 Ur. (2682) 1. 117, I perceive also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy Contra-proposals. 

Co:iitraprove*ctaMLt. Math. [Contra- 3 + 
Provectant.J Applied by Prof. Cayley to a co- 
variant regarded as generated by operating on any 
covariant with a contraprovector. 

1858 Cayley Mem. on Quantics in Phil. T ram. 

Coaitraprove'ctor. Math. [Contra- 3 + 
PROVECTOB.J A term applied by Cayley to the 
operator obtained by replacing the facients by 
symbols of partial differentiation in any contra- 
variant. 1858 Cayley (as above). 

Contraptioxi (k^liitrse'pjsn). dial, and collog. 
[A popular formation, app. from contrive (or its 
variant contreve) : cf. conceive, conception ; some 
vague association with trap may have entered in.] 
A contrivance, a device (with suggestion of in- 
genuity rather than effectiveness). 

2847 Halliwell, Contraption, contrivance. West. 2859 
Type of the Times Ohio) i Feb., If the author had not 
attempted to supplant the [ordinary] Phonography, .by his 
own quirks and contraptions . . he would have made a very 
useful book. 1863 W. Barnes Gloss. Dorset Dialect, Con- 
traption, a contrivance. 2883 in Hampshire Gloss. (E.D. S.l. 
28:88 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 2890 Temple 
Bar Mag. July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap- 
tions necessary for Catherine wheels and rockets. 
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COWTBARIOSITY, 


t Coatrapu-gnasit,, fif. 6>&. rare-K ■ [f. 

CoNTKA- 1 -r L. pugridnt-, pr. pple. of piignare to 
%ht.] Fighting against ; of hostile action. 

i6S4 Charleton FhydoL 379 There being a great Diver- 
sity of Venoms, some must be Contrapugnant to others. 
Coiitrapioict [L. ptmct-um point], var, of 
CODNTBBPOINT {Mus.). 

1694 W. Hqvdkr Harmony (1731'^ 53 In all Contrapunct 
chiefly, but indeed in ail kinds of Composition. 

CoBtrapuntal (kpntrap»*ntal), a. [f. It. 
c&ntrapujito (Florio), now contrappimto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), f. conh'a against 
+pimto point ; see Cookteepoint.] 

L Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint. 

184s E. Holmes Mozart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal and solid. 1875 
OusELEY MttsH'orin i. 2 The Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
treatment of such melodies., 

2 . Of or pertaining to counterpoint. 

1865 Hullah Transit, Period Mus. 243 He had no doubt 
many equals in contrapuntal skill. 1880 H. H. Statham 
in Fortrt, Rev, 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued. 

Contrapuatally (kp»ntrap»*nlali), adv, [f. 
prec. + -LY -.] In a contrapuntal manner. 

187s OusELEY Mils. Form v. 39 It will then modulate 
contrapuntal ly. 

Contrapjmtist (kpntrapt?*ntist). [ad. It. co 7 t- 
ij'a{p)ptmtzsta, f. contra{ p)punto see prec. and 
-IST.J One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist Mtts, IV. 111. i. 260 Anselmo da 
Parma and other contrajjuntists. iS<S5 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct, 
10 Beethoven's deficiencies as a contrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. 1869 Ouseley Counterp. 
iv. 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists. 
Coiitrar(e, variant of Contbair. 
Co:iitra-ra*tional, a. [f. Contra- 2 + L. 
ration- reason : cf. rational?^ Opposed to reason. 

1881 A. M. Fairbairn Sitid. Life Christ ii. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Contrareant, obs. form of Contrarxant. 
Co-ntra - refle'xure, [f. Contra- i + Re- 
PLEXURE.] Curvature in an opposite direction. 
(Perb. an error for contraryf flexure ; see Contrary 
a, 5 d.) ^ 

1816 Edin, Rev, XXVII. 96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in curves. 

Co.-sitra-regulaTity. [Contra- 2.] Con- 
trariety to nile ; a thing directly opposed to 
nile. 

.1689 Norris Coll, Misc,(x 6 gg) 301 'Tis not so properly an 
Irregularity, as a contra- regularity. 

Co:2ltrarrela*ted, ppL a, Dynaznics, [Con- 
tra- 3.] (See quota. ) 

1866 Sylvester in PMl. Trans. 771 Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kinematical exponents are contrafocal ellip- 
soids. ^ 1868 Routh Rigid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal. .The bodies them- 
selves are said to be contrarelated. 

Co:atra-remo’nstraBC0. [Contra- 3.] A 
remonstrance drawn up in reply to a previous 
one. 

1674 Hickman Quinqttart, Hist. (ed. 2) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance . . at length a Copy was got, and a Contra- 
remonstrance made. 1826 C. Butler Life Qrotins v. 89 
The Gomarists opposed to it a Contra- Remonstrance. 
Flence Co:3itra-remo*iistraiicer=next. 

1618 Bamevelt's Apol. E, The dissensions gi-owing be- 
twixt the Remonstrancers, and Contra-remonstrancers. 

CoJBtra-remo'nstrant. [f. as prec. + Re- 
monstrant.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance; spec, in pi, (as 
proper name) those who put forth or joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminiaus prior to the Synod of Dort 
i6i8 Hales Rem. \i\. (1673) 177 They did the synod 
wrong to make this distinction of contra-remonstrants and 
remonstrants. 1674 Hickman Quinquart, Hist. (ed. 2> 25 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, as the Remonstrants are found to be. 1826 
C. Butler Life Grotins v. 90 This was favourable to the 
Arminiaus; but it increased the violence of the Contra- 
Remonstrants. 

'h. att fib. <ox adj. 

1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. Ced._2'l^ 2 Whether the Re- 
monstrant or Contra-Remonstrant opinions be most agree- 
able. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 334 He declared himself 
openly for the Contra-remonstrant party. 

tCo:3itra-re*plicaiit, Obs, [Contra- 3.] 
One who makes a rejoinder to a reply. 

c 1642 (/zV/tfJ The Contra-Replicant his Complaint to His 
Maiestie., • 

t COBtra'riaBCe. Obs. rare, [a. OF. conU'a- 
riance, f. med.L. contrdridntem Contrabiant ; see 
-ANCE.] Contrary or adverse action ; also »= next. 

C14S0 Mirour Saluacionn 4404 There bes freendship and 
l\if with out contrariaunce. ^ £'1470 Harding Chron. xcvni. 
xii. 7 Who [wanteth witte] is always de.solate Of all good 
rule . . And euer enfect by his contrariaunce. 

+ CoBtraTiaBCy. Ohs, rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ANCY.] Contrary or adverse quality ; contrariety. 

ax 6 xq Bayne On Eph. fidsS) 105 It hath no inward posi- 
tive repugnancy or contrariancy. 18x2-29 Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. Ill, 117 Its contrariancy and enmity to Christ, 


doaitjrariaat (k^treo-riant), ppk.j a, and sb. 
Also 4~6 con-fcrariamit, 6 -yauute, 7 contra- 
reant, 7-9 contrarient. [a. OF. contrariafd^ 
-ent (Godef.), ad. med.L. conirdridntem., pr. pple. 
of contraridre to oppose, f. L. contrdrius Con- 
trary ; see -ant.] 

■f A. pple. Acting contrary to, opposing. Ohs, 
CX400 Test. Lme i. <1560) 276 b/i New doings contrari- 
aunts such olde, often causen diseases. Ibid. n. (R.), Is not 
euery thing good that is eontrariant and distroieng yuel ? 

B. adj. 

1 , Opposed, repugnant, contraiy to. 

1330 Rasteh. Bk. Purgat. i. iii. Be all contraryaunte to 
not beyng. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI 11 ^ c. 14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or eontrariant to the. .statutes of this realme. 1647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. xx. 252 Doctrines . . such as are 
eontrariant to Faith. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 353 A mes- 
sage so eontrariant to nis views and wishes, H. E. 

Manning Serm, (1848) I. v. 64 Other^ lawful affections are 
not eontrariant to this, but contained in it. 

2 . M utiially opposed or antagonistic. 

1560 A. L. tr. Cahnn's Foure Serm. Songe Ezeck, (1574) 
iii, These two things are not eontrariant. 1640 Howkle 
Dodonds {16491 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they are so contrai-eant. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 255 The 
very Depositions of Witnesses . . being false, various, con- 
trariant, etc. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8iiv VI. 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in eontrariant 
overtures. 1874 Seebohm Protest. Revol. (1887) 21 Classes 
so contrarient as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry. 

f B. Opposed to ones wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial ; adverse ;== Contrary a. 4. 

1548 Hall Chron. 117 The ayre^ of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion- Ibid. (1809)287 The 
wynde so eontrariant that she was fain to take land again. 
1^9 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exe 7 np. i. i. 3 The eontrariant de- 
signes of malice. 

1 4 . Opposite in direction. Obs. rare, 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 136 If the gain.saying Hand should 
have a contrarient motion. 

C. sb. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature ; a contrary. 

1657 Burtotls Diary (1828) II. 4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants. 1839 Bailey Fesius 
(1848) 32/1 All dark things brightened all contrariants blent. 
1880 'T. E. Webb Gaeihe's Faust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrariants in his crucible, 

b. Spec, ill Ung. Mist. ‘ A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward II ’ (Phillips 1 706). 

1727-51 Chamber-s Cycl. s.v. Roitdus, It was not thought 
fit, in respect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
but only contrarients. [1867 Hales Percy Folio I. 5 
The theory that Robin Hoocl was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the Lancastrians) of Edward IPs time.] 
CoBtra*riantly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
a eontrariant manner ; in direct opposition. 

1796 Coleridge Poems, Pref. Fire, Famine, etc.. Differ- 
ing then so widely, and almost contrariantly. 

Obs, rare~~^. \f . contra 7 ‘i at- 
ppl. stem of med.L. contraridre ; see Contrabiant.] 
trans. To act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

1656 Artif, Handsojn. s 3 We should contest against God^ 
and contrariate his providentiall will, 

t Contraria‘tion. Obs. rare-K [f. prec. ; 
see -ATION.] Opposition, contradiction. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 293 Contrariation in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarie, obs. form of Contrary. 
Contrariende, -eng, obs. ff. Contrarying. 
Contrarient, variant of Contra riant. 
Contraries, plural of Contrary sb. 
Contrariety (kpntrarai-eti). Forms: 4 con- 
trarie te, 4-5 contrarite, -yte, 5-6 contrary ete, 
5-7 -ietie, 6 -yetye, 6-7 contrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
contrariety. [a. OF. conlrarieie^ -eieit, late 
L. coTitrdrietdtem, n. of quality f. contrarius Con- 
trary; see -TY.] 

1 . Opposition of one thing to another in nature, 
quality, or action; diametrical difference, repug- 
nancy, contrariness. 

^1380 in Rel. Ant. II. 52 Distaunce of contrarite is be- 
twene fleyslily pley and the ernestful dedis of Crist, c 1386 
Chaucer Pa^-s. T. 1 1003 ber ioye ha}? no contrariete of wo. 
CX449 Pecock Repr. 455 The lawes conteynen in hem con- 
trarite to the comoun la we of God . 1563 Hyll A rt Garden, i. 

, xiv. (1608) 37 The naturall contraritie of the ash and the snake 
or adder. 1651 Stanley Poems 101 The black and white 
here kindly do agree Graced by each others contrariety. 
1739 J. Trapp Right, over-mreck (1758) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 23 ip ii A ship 
. .dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright 
by the contrariety of the assailants. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. III. III. iii, § lo. 8 Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt HI. 
xliii. 152 With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire. 

b. An instance of such opposition ; an antagon- 
istic action or fact; pi. contraries. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. ii xvi, 242 In the sterris. . weren noon 
contrarietees- 1524 Wolsey in Fiddes Life ii. (1726) 72 
After long altercations and sundrie contrarietys. 16^ W. 
Saltonstall Picturee Log. (1635) F viij b, A Country Dame 
is a contrariety to finenesse, for she loves plainnesse. 1692 
Ray Dissol. World iti. v. (1732) 342 If there were no such 
Contrarieties and fights . . among them. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. x. 225, I had the particular pleasure, 
speaking by contrarietieis, to see the ship set sail without me. 


1852 Disraeij Metn. Ld. Bentimk 2 He had overcome 
many contrarieties and prejudices. 

2 . Opposition between things of the same class 
or parts of the same thing ; disagreement, dis- 
cordance, discrepancy, inconsistency. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 270/3 Seynt Theoderyck sayth 
that he was flayn and it is redde in many bookes that he 
was byheded only and this contraryete may be assoylled in 
this manere. 1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. n. 57 The con- 
trariety that euer hath beene in all ages amongst the verie 
doctors and maisters themselues. 1644 Milton Divorce 
Wks. 1738 I. 291 That in the words of our Saviour there 
can be no contrariety. 1762 (>oldsm. City IV. xv. Strange 
contrariety of conduct I they pity, and they eat the objects 
of their compassion ! 1877 C. Geikie Cdrist xxxviii. U879) 
445 When there is such contrariety of opinion, 
b. An instance of this; a discrepancy. 

1532 Thvnne Ded. Chancers Wks.,^ The contrarieties., 
founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with the other. 
1591 Shaks. X Hen. VI, ii. iii. 59 He wiU be here, and yet 
he is not here: How can these contrarieties agree? *765 
Blackstone Comjft. I. 30 The little contrarieties, which 
the practice of many centuries will necessarily create in 
any human system. C. P atmouk Angel in Ho. t. n. 

iv. Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to love. 

B. Opposition to one’s purpose or advantage; 
unfavourable cbaracter ; hence (with a and/ 4 ) an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

<71430 tr. T. ii Kempii hnif. ii. iii, A1 our pes. .is ra^er to 
be sette in meke suffryng }>an in not feling contrarietes. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 373 And to this fyll an other con- 
traiyTe to y ’ Cristen. X620-55 L Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 
3 To shelter them from Contrariety of Seasons. 1642 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 38 The tempests and contrarieties of 
winds. X847 Illustr. Lond, News 28 Aug. 139/3 The season 
has been financially . . triumphant, de.spite of many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. 

4 . Opposite direction or position. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 424 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of motion. 1691 ’Kk'f Creation i. (1704) 72 Contrariety of 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Hypothesis. 

6. Logic. Contrary opposition : see Contrary a. 6, 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet, 106 b, Contrarietie is when our 
talke standeth by contrarie wordes or .sentences together. 
1628 'T. Spencer Logick 88 Contrarietie is a difierence 
according to the forme. 1788 Aristotlds Log. i. § 3 
The opposition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xvii. (x866) 1. 331 A disjunctive syllogism with 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarily (k^mtrarili), adv. [f. Contrary t?. 
+ -ly 'i. As to pronunciation, see Contrariwise.] 

1 . In a contrary manner, in direct opposition ; to 
the contrary, contrariwise. 

[(71485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 040 Ho sey contraiy, I cast 
heyni In cares cold.] 1570 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. ii. (iS8o) 
23 And makes of euery Devill God, contrarily to seeme, 
1051 Banter Inf. Bapi. 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions : I think contrarily. 1678 CuDWORpi 
Intell. Syst. 218 As if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Thoinson^ 
Why the dedications are . , contrarily to custom, left out. 
187s F. Hall in W. Y. Nation xxi. ^39/2 Will any one who 
recollects his oratory testify con tranly? 

2 . On the Other hand, on the contrary, conversely, 

<71540 Boorde for to Lerue Aivz, And contraryly 

euyll and corrupt ayers doth infecte the blode. 1624 
Hkywood Gunaik. To Rdr., Illustrated for their Vertues 
. . or contrarily branded for their Vices, 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II- in. viii. 91 Contrarily such Coasts as are least sup- 
plied with Rivers or Lakes have the weakest Tides, i860 
Ru.skin Mod. Paint. V. 293 Whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, Turner loved. 

3 . In the contrary way ; vice versd, 

1656 Ridgley <Pr<3:e:/, PhysieJe 55 A hot Liver, a cold 
Brain, .and so contrarily. 

*11 Per contrarily > nonce-wd.) : see Per Contra. 
1687 in Magd. Coll, fas, //(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 197 You 
have per contrarily refu.s’d. 

Contrariness (kjpmtrarines ; in sense 2 coUoq, 
k^atre®' lines ), [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The state or condition of being contrary ; 
opposed nature, opposition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vni. 1. (1495) 294 Con- 
trarynesse of the qualytees. 1511 Colet Serm. Cofform. 
^ Ref. in Phenix 11708* II. 7 The contrariness of our own 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. 

2 . Self-willed opposition, perverseness, perversity ; 

= CONTRARTOUSNESS. 

1642 Rogers^ Naaman loi Eminently (for slinesse and 
contrarinesse) in resisting the worke of conversion. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. xxix, 242 The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contrariness of nature, they 
throwback on their friends as an injury, xy&o Acadc 7 ny 
14 Aug. 114/1 Mr. Arnold, indeed, is an Englishman quand 
vieme, and somebody might veiy well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his ‘contrariness’. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. 
Wales’s Garden-Party 155 Humouring his contrariness. 

t Co2ltrario‘Sity- Obs. Forms: 4-50011- 
trarioTiste, 4-6 -tie, 5 contrariosetee, -ite, 6 
-itie, -itye. [a. AF. contrarioitsetc (charter of 
Edw. Ill in 1372), ad. med.L. cojth'dridsitdtem, 
n. of quality f. contrdridsus Conte AR ious ; see 
-TY, Subseq. assimilated to L. form.] Contrary 
or antagonistic quality ; opposition, antagonism ; 
contrariety. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 42 pai are not hurt in |?e 
contrariouste of )?e warid. 1413 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxv. 
(1.(83) 71 He fyndeth dyuersite und contrariosite,as heteand 
cold, a 1500 Orol. Sap. in Anglia X. 140 Who.soeuer in pis 
manere contrariosetee ouere-cqiue)? himselfe. 1540 Act 
Hen, VIII, c. 36 § i Ambiguitye, doubt dr contrariositye 




COHTEABIOIJS, 

of opinion. [1721: Si. German* s Doctor ff Sind. 138 For 
avoiding of which contrariosity, the Law will sutler no 
more writs to go forth.] 
b. in pi. Adversities. 

(rx42S tr. T. p Kempis' Consol, iii. xiii, Haunted in 
diuerse temptacions and pretied in many contrarioustes. 
Contrarious (k/ntre^Tbs}, a. Now rare. 
Forms : 3- contrarious ; also 4-5-iose, 4-6 -ius, 
-yns, -ioiise, 5 -yows, 5-6 -yons. [a. O^. cofu 
trariosy -ouSy ^uSy -eusy zA. med.L. conl 7 'dridsusy 
f. contrdrius CoNTRAitY ; see -ous.] 
tl. Of opposed character or tendency; contrary 
or repugnant rarely Obs. 

ciy^o Hampole Prose Tr. (1866' 20 Bodely wyrkyngis 
contrarious to the spirite in gostely wyrlcynge. 1401 Pol, 
Poems (1859' II. 91 And frely forgith sentences contrarious 
to cure feith. 1534 More On the Passion Introd. Wks. 
1271/1 It should not haue left any place., for an ye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter, 1548 Udall, etc, 
Erasm. Par. Lake Contrarious from. 1656 San- 
derson <16891 313 What can be imagined more con- 

trarious to true Christian liberty, 

2 . Mutually opposed, antagonistic; self-contra- 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Obs. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. x$gt Yhit has J)e world.. Ma 
other contrarius maneres. 1477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) 
Dictes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not accorde, for 
they be in maner contrarious. a 1542 W\att Poems , title), 
Description of the contrarious pas.sions in a lover. 163a 
Lithgow Tran, x, (16821 479 Nine contrarious Tides : each 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1644 Milton Divorce VIV.$. 
1738 I. 200 The righteous and all -wise Judgments and 
Statutes of God . . are not variable and contrarious. *79* 
D. Llovd PW. Life 2x Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 2834 Sir tL Taylor Artevelde ii. m. ii. 11849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man 1 

Of persons and their actions: Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Obs. (This develops into 4.) 

€ 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 59/181 Laste }>e pope were Con- 
trarious a-jein is Ordre, <22300 Cursor M. 14461 (Cott) 
pai [the Jews] war ful enwius, And to paim-self contrarius. 
2432-50 tr. ITigden (Rolls) VII. iix Takynge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalynges contrarious tohyra. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvin. xxxvi, I knowe . . your frendes all Unto 
me sure wyll be contraryous. 2569 Earl Murray in Harl. 
Lib. 37 B. 9 fo. 43 Her highness should not he contrarious 
to the marriage when it should be propo.sed to her, 

4 . Full ol opposition; characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter cxivi. 11 Pe pride of contraryus 
men. c 2386 Chaucer fVi/e^s Frol. 780 Thay ben so wicked 
and so contrariou.s Thay haten that her housbondes loven 
ay. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 325 3 ifrenge not con- 
trarious wordes and answeres to their betters. 1578 Psalm 
li. in Poems i(ith C. II. 112 Full weill I knaw my 
wickednes, And sin contrarious. 2^2 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (2622) 396 No leisure remained the King for his 
formall courting of .so contrariou.s a Ladie. 2635 Heywood 
Tiierarch. m. 155 Phoebe shall prone Contrarious to her 
Brother, 2854 H. Miller ^ Schm. xxii. (i860) 233/1 
* Get about your bu.siness, ye contrarious rascal 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Attr. Leigh vi. 653 She flew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat- wings of her vices. 

6. Of things : Opposed to one’s interests ; ad- 
verse, prejudicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful ; annoying, vexatious. 

C2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1094 Hit mot botbe drink and ete 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. 2450-2530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suffereth pacyently wronges and 
contraryous thinges. <22693 Urquhart Rabelais itt. Ii, 
It is more contrarious and hurtful than the Strangle weed 
. .is to the Flax. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 2 The bad-luck 
that sent contrarious .season.s and the sheep-rot. 2868 
Browning Ring ^ Bk. vm. 1056 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarioUvS incident. 

b. esp, of winds, weather, etc* 

2494 E ABYAN Chron. vii. 483 The wynde was contra^ous 
that he myght haue noo passage. 2523 Wolsey in E’iddes 
Lifeix. (1726) no The Wether hath bine to him somwliat 
Stormy and Contrarious. ax’jxz W. King Art of Love 
108 And fill your sheets ev'n with contrarious wind. 2850 
Blackie Msekylus I. ig May she never send Contrarious 
blasts dark-lowering, to detain The Argive fleet, 
t 6 . Opposite in place or position, mre. 

0x400 Ldnfrauc*s Cimrg. 12 Lete him blood of Je con- 
trarious arme. 2432-50 tr, Higden ( Rolls : 1 . 235 That y mage 
, . hade the face of hit contrarious alleweyes to the body of 
the sonne. • 

CoHtraTioiIsly, adv. inmod. use. [f* 
prec. + -LY ^.j 111 a contrarious manner ; in op- 

position or hostility ; with self-willed perversity. 

<^2380 Wycup Wks. (i88oJ 60 Si}? prelatis comen in stede 
of apo.stlis, hou rnay pei for .schame lyue so contrariously 
agen.st here pore lif. r 2430 Ijxdg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 
24 Fortune i,s double. .Contra[r]iously she will his chaunge 
dispose. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 331 He demeanyd hym 
. . so contr.Tryou.slye vnto the weale & good ordre of ys 
cytie. 2506 'Guylforpe (Camden) 59 The wynde 

arose eftsoiies .so contrariously ayenst vs. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. Vy I. ii. 206 Many things hauing full reference To one 
consent, may worke contrariously. 2606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine 132 b, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
many battels. 1807 Hales Introd. Eger <§• Grime in Percy 
P'oUo I. 352 Affection often . . expresses itself contrariously. 
It is much given to irony, 

Goatrg<*riOTisaiess« rare in mod, use. [f. as 
prec. -h -NESS.] Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
riety ,* self-willed perversity. 

2398 Barth, de P. R. x. iii. (ToUem. MS.), 

Betwene be qualitei.s of elemente.s is coutrariousnesse and 
stryf. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 74 Contraryusnes of 
the wedyr. 2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. IxiL 2 The fore.sayd 
contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. 
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2853 A. H. Clough Poems ^ Pr. Rem. (1869) I. 373 The 
bardne.ss and roughness and contrarlousness of the world. 

Coiitrario-uste, -tie, obs. ff, Contrariosity. 
Coatrarite, -itie, -ity, obs. ff. Contrariety: 
t Contra-riways, adv. [see -ways.] next. 

2588 A, King tr. Canistud Cateck. 38 b, And contrari- 
ways it requirLs meiknes of mynd. 2766 Porny H eraldry 
Counter.. d\%vI\heAcontrary’Ways. 

Contrariwise, odv. Also 5-6 contrary 
wyse, 6-8 contrary wise. [f. Contrary a. + 
-WISE. The pronunciation has followed that of 
Contrary, but at some distance. Johnson gave 
co' 7 ttraryy but contra’riwise, conira'rilyy contra'ri- 
ness; Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntr3e*riwoiz ; this, and kf?ntre®‘riwoiz 
(Craig 1847) frequent (so in Browning), 

though k^*atrariiwai:z is given by current diction- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.] 

1 . On the other hand, on the contrary. 

2340 [.see Contrary a. 2]- 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 

cclul 325 A1 Englond shold haue ben ther by enriched, 
but contrary wyse fil- a 2533 Frith Purgat. (1829) 

128 And contrarywise, if thou forgive him not, then shall 
not God forgive thee thy great debt. 2605 Br. Hall Medit. 
ff Fows 1. § 60 Heaven is compared to an hill . . Hell con- 
trariwi.se to a Pit. 2713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 14 
So contrariwise in a very backward Spring, the Flowers 
blow late. 1874 F. Hall in H. V. Haiion XIX. 425/1 Con- 
trariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the Icind, 

2 . In the opposite way or order : vice versd. 

2570 Bit.UNGSLEY Euclid 1. iii. 22^ The greater may be 
cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall parte.s : 
or contrariwise. 2586 Cog an Haven Health eexv. (16361 
230 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise. 2625 Bacon Ess. Ficiss. Things lArb. ) 573 It 
hath seldome or neuer been scene, that the farre ^Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. 2664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. ii Of Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts ; one with longer legs and a little body, and the 
other contrariwise. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 
77 If the mountain . .stretches from north to south, the river 
runs from east to west ; and so contrariwise.^ 2846 Trench 
Jlfirac. Introd. (1862) 42 They., have their worth from 
Him, not contrariwise, He from them, 

3 . In contrariety or direct opposition; f anta- 
gonistically, 

1574 tr. Marloraf s A t>ocalips 26 But he appeereth con- 
trariwise to the vngodly. 2682 Norris Hicroclcs 83 But 
[ *tis not so with the Soul contrariwise disposed. ^ 2845 J. H. 
Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 68 Contrariwise to other 
empires, Christians conquer by yielding.^ 2862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. SysL 142 To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
is sin. 

4 . In the opposite direction; on opposite sides; 
in opposite directions. 

158^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii. (Arb.) in A line stret(:h- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise 
from the center to the circle. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. U701) 287^2 The outermost Sphear moveth .. from 
East to We.st, the innermost contrariwise, .from West to 
East. 2725 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (2742) I. 85 The 
Braces, .bound contrariwise (that is to say, one in the inner 
part, and the other in the outer part'. 2794 G. Adams Nat, 
<5- Exp. Philos. II, xvi, The object and the image face each 
other, or look contrariwi.se. 

5 . W'ith self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarily. 

[1639 Z. Boyd Grace 4 Glory 22 The wicked.. go con- 
trariwise.] 2873 Browning RedCoti. Nt.-cnp 36 As if, con- 
trariwise to all v/e want And reasonably look to find. Ibid, 
171 Something had happened quite conirariwi.se. 2877 
Wvt.hX'S.iA.tx, Hugo’s * Mislrables’ v. xviii, Owing to the 
vomitory of the Seine performing its duties contrariwise. 

6. quasi-.f^. — Contra sb.. 

2588 J, Me( LIS Briefe Instr. F v, And the contrariwise of 
al that you again receiue,of that accompte make tlie shoppe 
of retaile Creditor. 

Co ntra-rota'tion, [Contra- i ] Rotation 
in the opposite direction. 

<T2729 Congreve Disc. Pindaric OdeNfkz. 1753 HI. 341 
To represent tl;e contrarotation of the primum mobilcy in 
respect of the secunda mobilia. 

11 Contrarotula*tor, Latin form of Controller. 
t Co ntra-ro undl. Ohs. [ad. It. contrarortdo 
(Florio 1598), f, cotztra against, counter + 
round.] (See qtiot) 

2598 Barret Tkeor. Warres Gloss. 250 Contra Round. . 
is a ceitaine number of commanders and officers going, 
visiting the Corps de^ guard, watches. Sentinels^ and also 
the^ Roundes, to see if they performe their duties and be 
vigilant and carefull. Ibid. it. L 17 To visite and revisite 
them . . making his Contraround with great care. 

Contrary ik^-ntrari), a., sb.y adv. {prep.). 
Also 3-6 contrarye, 4-5 contrayriie, 4-7 con- 
trarie. [app. a. early OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contra'Hey ad. L. cmirdri-us opposite, hostile, etc., 
f. contra against : cf. adversary and see -ary. The 
later OF, form contraire gave the variant Contrair, 
long retained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was contra'rie. but the poets, from 
Chaucer to Spenser and Shakspere, use both con- 
tra'ry and co'ntrary latter the more frequent 
in Shaks.) ; of contra'ryy many instances occur in 
17th c. verse ; it is the only pronunciation recog- 
nized by Bailey (died I742>, and it is still app. 
universal in dialect and uneducated speech, esp. in 
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sense 3 b, which is now confined to these forms of 
speech and to the nursery. Co'tttrary was used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given by Johnson 
(though he retained cozztra'rilyy contra' I'iness, con- 
ira'riwise) and in all later dictionaries. 

Walker, 1791, says ‘The accent i.s invariably placed on 
the first syllable by all correct speakers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar'; where 
the words ‘placed on' and ‘removed to' should change 
laces, but the usage described is that of the present day. 
ometimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made co’nirary, 
while the adj. remains <r£)«jfnic/7.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Opposed in nature or tendency ; diametrically 
different, extremely unlike. Const, to ; often with 
sense : Repugnant, antagonisic. 

<72340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 13 Blendid with na thynge bat 
es conpayrie thareto, C1380 Wyclif Wks. III. 362 
[This] is contrarie to love ot Crist. 2485 Caxton Paris ^ F, 
12868) II Other .. helde contrarye oppynyon. 2535 Cover- 
dale yob xxi. 34 Are not youre answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treuth? 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. ii. 
(1586) 60 b, Among all other hearbes, only the Onyon is not 
subject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 
ower. « 1628 Prf.ston New Covt. (1634) 430 Now you 
now, life is contrary to death. 2722 Sewel Hist, Quakers 
1179s) I. Pref. 7 Fighting, they have always counted, .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour. 1886 Morley France 
m xZth C. Grit. Misc. HI. 266 M. Taine goes to the con- 
trary extreme. 

f b. F ormer const, ofy froniy than, against, with. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 3 1‘he manere contrarie of good- 
ness. <72530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 118141 385 Al 
suche. . that be contrary ayenst your mynde. 1532 Tindale 
Exp. (1849) They . . disguise themselves . . to signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they be. 2556 J. Olde 
Antichrist 106 A farre contrary penaunce from this. 2659 
Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 450 This is a council directly 
contrary from a council of war. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
(1669) ®73 Architects have, indeed, made themselves a name, 
but upon a quite contrary account than they intended or 
expected. 2762 Mrs. F, Sheridan Bididph II. 92 Pro- 
ducing the direct contrary effect from what 1 intended, 
c. Opposite to each other ; mutually opposed. 

2413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1859) 67 Worship 
and couetyse acordeth not to geders, but they ben euen 
contrary. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § 12 Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies. 27x2 
Addison Sped. No. 125 T5 Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Light and Darkness, 
f d. in weaker sense ; Different, other. Obs. 

2576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 253 There is also some 
advauntage. .to write that downe. .in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. 2599 Thynne Anhnadv. (18651 19 He came of a 
contrarye bowse to the Gowers of Stytenhame. 2696 J. F. 
Merchant’ s Ware-ho. 23 The other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredth is of little u.se. 

2 . The opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 
things). 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. 2582 J. Bell Haddon's 
A nsw. Osor. 450 b, These Catholickes on the contrary side 
doe cry out. .that he is an Heretique. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 
HI. i. 47 AH ignorant of her contrary sex. 1622 Bible 
Titzts ii. 8 That hee that i.s of the contrarie part, may bee 
a.shained. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trazf. 146 The Ki^ 
weares the contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 2875 E. 
White Life in Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 479 As to the absolute 
‘ fewness ' . . this is an invention of the contrary part. 

t b. Opposite to the proper or right one ; * the 
wrong ^ Obs. rare, 

2595 Shaks. fokn iv. ii. 198 Slippers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon contrary feete, 2596 — 
Merck. F, 1. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Keinlsh-wine on 
the contrary Casket. 

f 3 . Of persons and their actions : Actively op- 
posed, antagonistic, hostile. Obs. exc. as in b. 

<72340 Cursor M. 14461 iTrin.) pei were ful of enuye To 
god & mott myche contrarye. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1045 Na man may serve rightly Twa lordes to-gedir, pat er 
contrary. <72385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1356 Dido, Syn that 
the goddes been contrarye to me. 2535 Coverdale Ps. 
cviii. lix.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
now my contrary parte [ = they take part against me]. 2552 
RoBiNiioN tr. More's Utof. ii. (Arb ) 137 They be hyered 
of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye. 2598 Vong Diana 
53, 1 maruell Delia, who hath mooued thee to be so contrarie 
to her, 2623 Xenophon 3 The King, as soone as he 

heard, .of the Annie that Gyni.s had raised, made contrarie 
reparation, 2662 J. Pi k'&Gist.KV'e. Pope Alex. F/f (1867)38 
n despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was much contrary. 

b. Of antagonistic or untoward disposition, per- 
verse, obstinately self-willed ; contrarious. (Only 
ill popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 
monly pronounced corttz-d’ry.) 

Nursery Rime. Mary, Mary, quite contrary. How does 
your garden grow? 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, 
‘ Gals is nat'IIy made contrary ; and .so, if you thinks they’ve 

f one one road, it is .sartin you'd better go t'other.' 2875 
'arish Sussex Dial. s. v., ‘ She'd be just as contrairy as ever 
was a hog.' xZIgi, Berkshire Gloss, s.v., ‘A turned contraayry 
an' 'oodrv t lend his herse.’ 

1 4 . Of things : Opposed to one's well-being or 
interests ; calculated to thwart or harm ; pre- 
judicial, unfavourable, untoward. Obs. exc. as in b. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 41 Thinges contrarye to their helthe 
and lyf. <22533 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. (1546' Rvb, The 
ayre of the lande was contrary to hym, 2(655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 179^2 The estimation of mean things is 
contrary to a Man who intended to contemplate the truth 
of things. 2656 Ridgley Prnct. Physick 4 By reason of a 
contrary temper of the bowels. 27x3 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 210 You should choose a warm, dry 
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Season, for working Basons of Ciment, tke Rain being very 
contrary to it. 1737 Whiston yose^kus* Antig. xv, vii. § 7 
The remedies .. aid him no good . . but proved contrary to 
his case. 

b. esp. of wind, weather, etc. (Here there is 
contact with sense 5 .) 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xiv. 24 The wynd was contrarie, ifiog 
Camden Rem, 165 Repelled with contrarie winds. 1719 
Be Foe Cmisoe (1840' II, i. 14 Contrary winds .. put us to 
the northward. 1875 Jowett Plato ved. 2} I. 430 when the 
vessel is detained by contrary winds. 

f c. Distasteful. Obs. rare. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. APoik. 30 a, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. 

5. Opposite in position or direction ; situated on 
the other side ; moving the other way. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Macc. iv. 12 And sawen hem cummynge of 
the contrarie part, or euett a'^ezn.. 1483 Caih. An^l. 73 
Contra[r]y, conirarms loco. 1533 Eden T real. Newe I mi. 
Ep. to Rdr,, Antipodes . .walke wyth theyr fete dyrectelye 
contrarye agaynst oures. 1571 Digges Pantom. n. ix. N j, 
Drawing lines from one angle to the contrarie. 1603 Bp. 
Hall Medii. Vaivs i. § 89 Wayes .. either crosse or con- 
trary. 1614 Markham Cheap If mb. i. ii.{i668 16 Give him 
[the colt] a sound lash . . over the contrary shoulder. 1678 
Hobbes Decmtt. iv. 34 The stream of the Air shall be the 
contrary way. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian H isL I. 297 By a quite 
contrary way from that in which they then marched 1874 
Boutell A rms < 5 * Atrn ix. 178 The hilt has its cross-guard 
bent with a contrary curvature. 

b. Mus. (See quot.) 

1731 G. Keller's Tkoroao-Bass in Holder Treat. Harmony 
361 Sometimes used in contrary Motion. 1873 Ouselev 
Harmony i. 13 Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

c. Bot. At right angles. 

d. Math. Point of contrary flexure : see qnot. 

3796 Hutton Plaik. Diet. I. 636 Point of Inflection, or of 

contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point, .where it begins to 
bend or turn a contrary way. .or where the curve changes 
from concave to convex, or from convex to concave, 

6 . Logic (from sense i). Contraiy propositions 
those most opposed to each other as regards 
affirmation and negation, each denying every pos- 
sible case of the other, as All A is B i No A is B\ 
both propositions cannot be true, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms : those which are extreme 
opposites within the same class, as black and white. 
Contrary opposition : the opposition of contrary 
propositions and terms. 

^ 3739 Hume Treat. Hum. Nat. 1. v. 1874 I. 323 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence. 3753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Contrary 
propositions . . one of which affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. ^1828 Whatelv 
Rket. in Encycl. Metrop. 233/1 Two things are called 
* Contrary which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dissimilar in that class, 1849 Abp, Thomson Laws 
Th, (i860) 330 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
hut which maybe false together. 3887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
83 ‘ Contrary terms like good and bad, black and white. 

7. Comb, (parasyuthetic), as contrary-minded 
tf., of the contrary opinion. 

a 1333 Latimer Perm. Rem. (1843) 183 The most part of 
gospellers are contrary-minded. 1661 Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bk. 13 The contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he he lawfully served. 

B. sb. [the adj, used absolP\ 

1. absol. The contrary : exact opposite or 

reverse of what has previously been mentioned. 

(Sometimes used in taking the vote of those in a meeting 
who are opposed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
asking for the negative vote by the words the contrary ^ 
on the contrary i or to the contrary.) 

c 1230 Kent. Perm, in 0 . E. Misc. Pu best ido pe con- 
trarie. 1377 Langl, P. pi. B. X. 396 Ac her werkes ..was 
euere pe contrarye. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 300 Bid 
hym proven the contrarye, cxofiQ Destr. Troy 9715 What 
puttes you in plite . . To enclyne to pe contrary? 1376 
Fleming Epist. 89, I thought thus .. albeit the 

contrarie chaunced- 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 15 Clo. The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Dz/, lust 
the contraiy : the better for thy friends. 1754 Richardson 
Grarzdison II. iv. 34 Which . . I had no command to take 
down; but the contrary. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) I. 482 
Is not this the direct contrary of what was admitted before. 

b. phr. On the contrary (formerly by, for, in, of, 
to the contrary, in contrary) : on the other hand, 
in contradistinction. 


3393 Gower Conf. I. 360 And in contrarie also recouer A 
pouer man to grete richesse. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 133 
In the contrarye, toward the Southe, it is so hoot, that, etc. 
330a Ord. Crysien Men ( W de W. 1306) i. vii. 79 And by 
the contrarye the hodyes of them that hen blessed they 
shall, etc. 1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeuiyke 2 E iv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemed that it shulde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. ciS54 Gracious 
Mene^oe D vij b, But when on y® contrarie they do, etc. 
*SS7 North tr. Guettara's Diall. Pr, 71 b/i And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1397 Morley Introd. 
Mzts.Ytei., This booke will be so farre from the hinderance 
•of anie, that by the contrarie, it will cause, etc, 1653 Cloria 

f Narcissus L 253 Of the contrary, Philos, .began, etc. 1796 
ANE Austen Pride <5- Prej. xxvi, Nothing, on the contrary, 
could be more natural. 

e. phr. To (t in) the contrary*, to the opposite 
effect ; in opposition to, or reversal of, what is 
stated. 

X5ia Act Hen. VII I, c. 10 Any acte .. heretofore made 
to the contrary notwithstondyng. 3360-78 Bk. Discipl. 
(1621) 5 [7] Nothing alledged in the contrarie. 1393 Shaks. 


yohn in. 1. 30 , I haue a Kings oath to the contrarie. 1850 
M Cosh Gmt. iv. ii. 1 3874) 513 Whatever the gloomy 
and disappointed may say to the contrary. 

+ 2. Opposite position or side. In contrary of : 
opposite to. Obs. 

c 3323 E. E. AUit. P. B. 1532 In contrary of pe candelsiik 
. . per apered a paume. s6r3 Shaks. U'mt. T. i, ii. 372 
Wafting his eyes to th* contrary. 

f b. That which is opposite in position. Obs. 
CX400 Maundev. <1839. xvii. 180 Men seen another Sterre, 
the contrarie to him. .that is dept Antartyk. 

3. An object, fact, or quality that is the very 
opposite of something else ; olten in pi. things the 
most different of their class. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. T ^23 For good and wikkednesse 
ben tuo contraries. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. iii. 
(1495) 224 We faele contraryes wyth contraryes. 3526 Pilgr. 
PerJ, (W. de W. 1331) tSs b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1603 Shaks. Lear n. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than I and such a knave. 
3636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs vi, So Contraries 
on ^Etna’s top conspire. Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire. 1638 Whole Duty Man vi. § 13. 56 The 
second contrary to humility 1 told you was vain-glory. 1715 
J. Richardson Th. Paint. 190 Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppos’d. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Itiiiial Love Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 458 Swifter- 
fashioned than the fairies, Substance mixed of pure con- 
traries. 

b. With possessive pron. Nis, its, etc. contrar;y. 
Z340 Ayenb. 14 Pis article yef}> to onderstonde his contrarie. 
c 1340 Pilgrim's T. 288 in Thynne Animadv. App. i. (1865) 
85 But fyrst or I can bring nii puipos, 1 must his contrary 
disclos. 3398*9 E. Forde Parismzts 1. 11661) 24 Who as far 
excelled all the re.st, .as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 88^ Mixing it with 
its contrary. 1843 Myers Cath. Th. iv. xii. 24S Changing 
an attribute into its contrary. 

e. phr. By contraries : by way of opposition, 
by direct contrast ; also, in the vpay just opposite 
to what might have been expected. So by rule 
(reason, argument) of contraries. 

1343 Ascham Toxoph. ( Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries. 1605 BACOzi A d 7 >. Learn, i. viii. §3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawful! soveraignetie. .is that 
which approacheth neerest to . .the divine rule. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. II. i-147 I’ th’Common wealth I would t by contraries) 
Execute all things, ax^gs Lightfoot in Rem. (1700) 141 
The first proof of thi.s is by the rule of contraries. 1S28 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 113 Thochts gang by the rule o’ con- 
trairies. 

4. Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. In 
thdr co7ttrary ; in opposition to them. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. F 334 pat right as pay ban do me a 
contrarie, right so schold I do liem anoper. 15*3 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. cxivi. 174 They of Calays bathe done hym 
suche contraryes and dispyghtes. <7x365 Lindesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chrozi. Pcot. (1728) 5 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary. 
fS. A denial, an opposing Statement. Ohs. 

XSSS in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xliiL 119 Faith with- 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 
man. c 3553 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 11878) 80 To 
perfect and finish our answer, .we make a direct contrary to 
them. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prom, Bound Poems 1850 I. 
176, I will set No contrary against it. 

•p 0. An adversary, opponent, enemy. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T, 1001 Whethir he or thou May 
with his hundred . , Sle his contrary, c 1430 tr. T. d Kempis 
142 pou art manly ynow, all pe wile no contrarie comep 
ayenst pe. 1^9 Hooper Declar. Ten Coimnandm. viii. 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) 356 A strange nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. P. Pea ^,1847) 
3^ Our contraries . . determined . . to lay us abourd. 

V . Logic. A contrary term or proposition ; see 
A. 6 . 

3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/2 This kind of 
Induction by Contraries, serves not for assertion, but con- 
futation. 1828 Whately in Encycl. Metrop. 253/1 Virtue 
and vice are called Contraries, as being, both, ‘moral 
habits,’ and the most dissimilar of moral habits. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vi. 162 Opposition., was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries. 

*p 8 . In various elliptical uses, where the sb. may 
be understood from the context. Obs. 

1332 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries! =rival 
loaded dice] to crosbite him withali. 1590 Shaks. 

Rrr. IV. iv. 82 Is’t good to sooth him in these contraries ? 

C. adv. 

1. In opposition or antagonism ; contrarily, con- 
trariwise Ipo). 

3463 Bury Wills (1850) 40 Remevyd. .contrarye ageyn my 
wil. 3495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 57 Preamb., That that he 
hath doon . . contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce. 3613 
Bible Lev. xxvi. 23-4 And if ye will . .walke contrary vnto 
me; Then will I al.so walke contrary vnto you. x6x6 S. 
Ward Coale fr. Altar (xtag) 71 Contrary with the Prophet, 
they cry out, My fatnesse, my fatnesse. 1779-81 ^[ohnson 
L. P., Pavage Wks. 1816 X. 282 The crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) V. 364 
Those, .act contrary to nature. 

2. Adversely to one’s well-being or wishes. 

X497 Bp. Alcok Mans Feifect. C iy. The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary. 3548 Hall Chron. 152 Which thynges 
hapned all contrary by the destruccion of this good man. 
1593 Shaks. Rom. yul. in. ii 64 What stome is this that 
blowes so contrarie ? 1840 Marryat Poor ^ack xlvi, And 
cruel was the fair wind as wouldn’t blow contrary. 1886 
Jerome Idle Thoughts (cd, 58) 63 Things do go so contrary 
like with me. 

3. On the other hand, on the contrary, arch. 
X349-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxvii. 17 God will it over- 
throw ; Where contrary he doth preserve the humble men 


and low. 1399 T'&xmi's. Animadv. (1865) 19 But quite con- 
trarye, Chaucer dothe submytte the correctioneof his woorkes 
to Gower, etc. 1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. \ i8og) 276 The 
.seed thereof contrary doth bind the belly. 1833 Brow’Ning 
Paracelsus i. 28 While, contiary, it has chanced, some idle 
day. .gives birth at last To truth. 

4. in an opposite or very different way ; in Her. 
with the reverse effect ; = Countee. (See 6.) 

3596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. v. 4 Would’st thou turne our 
offers contrary? 3703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 215 For con- 
trary to . - Ivory Turners, they always dip the end of their 
Hook below the Rest. 282 You must begin the two 

sides contrary. 

f 5. In the opposite direction {id). Obs. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. v, To steere his hoate 
contrary to the Sun.^ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 To- 
wards Goa, we steering contrary. 

6. Comb., 2J& contra) y-posed j). 

x688 R. Holme A rmoury in, 341/1 The Crest . . is . . two 
Mill-stones, one contrary-posed to the Other. 

•f I), prep. Against, contTaxy to. (9^^. 

CX430 hvDG. Minor Poems (1840) 76 The world unsure, 
contrary al stablenesse, Whos joy is meynt ay withe adver- 
site. c 1336 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. HI. 44 Whiche was 
contrarie my mynde. 

t Contrary, Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 con- 
trariein, 4-6 contrarye. [a. F. contrari-er{ilth. 
c. in Littr^), ad. late L, conirdridre, f. contrdrius 
CONTHARY cf. CONTRARIATE.] 

I. trans. 1. To oppose, strive against, thwart 

1375 Barbour .Srwfif ix. 470 He the king contraryit ay. 

c 1430 tr. T. d Kempis 138 pe lawe of synne contrarieng )>e 
la we of my mynde. 1483 Caxton Gold. 98/4 Ye con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irei. in Holinshed II. 143/2 The more noble were his good 
and worthie attempts, the more he was crossed and con- 
traried. ^^3649 Drumm, of Hawth. Hist. yas. V Wks. 
(3711) 103 The winds contrarying his course. 1633 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xxii. 78 Whosoever shall contrary 
me therein I must take him for mine enemy, 
b. To impugn. 

3386 A. Day Eng. Pecretary i. (1625) 41 Any one thing was 
never found contrarying, blemishing, or .. impugning his 
honour. 1633 J. Hist. Peptnagini htA if they 

could have contraried him for any fal.sity. 

2. To contradict, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against : a. a person. 

1382 Wyclif Ruth i. 16 Ne contrarye thou me, that y for- 
sake thee. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xv, too How j?ow con- 
trariedest cleregie with crahbede wordes. 1526 Pilgr, Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 276 Redy to breke .sylence, & apte to con- 
trary theyr prelates or heddes in euery mater. 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomat.Anglo.Lat. 115 Do not you contrary me. 
b. what is said, enjoined, etc. 

1386 Chaucer Wife’s T. 188 Ne was ther wyf, ne mayde 
. .that contraried that he sayde. 3581 Positions 

XXX. (1887) 1 10 It is graunted by the be.->t though contraried 
by some of the soryq.st Physicians. 1636 Sanderson Perm. 
(1689) 242 The DeviHshness of the Doctrine in contrarying 
the (Ordinance of God. 1808 W. B.IAz'frs.T^on Blind Boy 
i. i, I see nothing to contrary it. 

8 . To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 763 They contraried the Jewe.s, 
in that they confessed Jesus to be the Sonne of God. 1580 
A. Day Ezzg Pecretary \i. (1625) 65 If I should not owe 
unto you all honest . . fidelity, I should much contrary your 
great curtesie. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1590) H, Who so con- 
trarieth his sex [as Sardanapalus], ought to die as he did. 
1639 B. IdKRms Parival’s Iron Age She contraried their 

proceedings : For, they would have war. .and she declares 
her desire of Peace. 

II. intr. 4. To act in opposition, be opposed 
(/<?) ; to act inconsistently. 

c 1380 Wyclif Pel, Wks. 111 . 341 5 ff Hs pope contrarie}> 
to Cristis lyf. *393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xi. 244 Rynde folwej? 
kynde and contrarie]> neuere, <?x4So Merlin vii. 112 He 
sholde be kynge . . who-so-euer ther-to wolde contrarye. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions vj. (1887) 17 He would haue him 
learne with such a man : some cause contrarieth. 

b. To act perversely, be cantankerous; ‘to 
grumble ’ (Skeat). 

1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xx. 320 pei han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. 

6 . To speak or write in opposition ; to maintain 
an opposite opinion ; to argue, debate. 

1393 Langl. P, PI. C. i. 59 For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoiri Dictes 
139 To contrarye and argue with a foole. 153* Latimer 
Iserm. Lord’s Prayer v. Wks. II. 93 The very school doctors 
. .never contraried in that. 

6 . a. To be (self-) contradictory, b. To change 
to the opposite, be reversed, rare, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iii. 354 It semek to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly jjat god knowej? hyforn alle jringes, and 
J)at k<^r is any fredom of liberte. 337$ Barbour Bruce ni. 
271 That fortoun contraryit fast, And come to purposs at 
the last. 

Contra^ry^te, -etye, obs. ff. Contrariety. 
t ContraryicLg, Obs. [f.prec. + -iNGb] 
The action of the vb. Contrary ; opposition, con- 
tradiction ; = Contbariance, Contuariation. 

a 3430 Knt. de la Tour cxvii. 159 Withoute ani con- 
traryenge. 3398 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 240 It is a 
matter of justification and contrarying. 

t Contrarying, ppL a. Obs. or dial. Also 
4-5 -iand, -iende. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. Opposing ; antagonistic, hostile ; contradictory ; 
unfavourable, untoward ; = Contrariant. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter viii. 5 All bat ere contrariand til 
J>e. *393 Gower Conf. Prol, I. 22 Fortune was contrariende. 
3458 in Test. Ehor, (Surtees) 229 Any contrariand thyngg. 


COITTEA-SCEIPTtTRAI.. 

1586 A. Day Secretary (1625) 32 Nor anything more 
contraiying, then to be touched with discurtesies. 1627-77 
Feltham I. xlv. 72 Contrarying passions. 

2 . quasi-tzif^h (cf. According adv. 4) Contrary- 
ing to : in opposition to, going against. 

1383 Wycuf i. 43 But contrariynge to the heest of 
the Lord.. 5e stieden up. 1549 Latimer 5//t Serm. bef. 
Edw. FY (Arb.) 157 To chose a Kynge contratynnge the 
ordinaunce of God. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 
7 If I find.. more equitie to charge him, contrarying to 
that which ali-eady hath beene answered by him, he shall, 
etc. . 

Oontraryus, -ywise, obs. ff. Contrarious, 

-IWISE. 

€omtra-scri*ptii.ral, a. [f. Contra- 2.] 

Contrary to Scripture. 

1831 Chr. WoRvsvfonrH Qccas. Serm. Ser. n. i6 These 
acts are non-Scriptural, and contra-Scriptural. 
t ComtrarSemtieut, sk Oh, [f. Contra- i 
+ L. sentient-em having an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opinion. Ct dissmtient. 

1647 Ward Stmy. Cobier 7 Every .singular Opinion, 
hath a singular opinion of it.self ; and he that holds it . , a 
simple opinion of all contra-sentients. 

Contrast (k/ntra'st), v. Also 5 contreste, 
-trysfce. [In 15th c., contreste^ a. OF, con-., cun- 
iresterj contrastcr ( == Pr., Sp. cont7'astm% It, cojt- 
irastai'e) to resist, oppose;— late L. cotiirdsidre to 
withstand, f. L. contra against + stare to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form contrest, but not then retained in 
English use. Occas. used in 17th c. in form coittrast 
from F. or It. Keintroduced as a term of Art in 
the end of the 17th c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in i6th c. from It. co7itrastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against.] 

I. In early use. 

f 1 . trans. To withstand, resist, fight against. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xii. 112 He contrested or 
gaynstode hjmi in batayile, 1490 — Eneydos Tixyli, 96 He 
myght notwithstande ne contreste the. .tribulacion of the 
see. 

b. mtr. To resist ; to strive, contend. 

1490 Caxton Eneydosxlv. 50 The goode renomrae of EIy.sse 
nayghte notte contryste aycuste her grete desire. 1673 0. 
Walker Edttcaiwn as? Let us not contrast with the whole 
World, as if we were universall reformers. 1688 [see Con- 
trasting z.'W. jrA], 

II. In Modern English. 

2 . trans. Fine Arts. To put in contrast, to place 
in such juxtaposition as to bring strongly out differ- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 
striking effect 

X69S Dryden a ri Paint. Whs. 180S XVII, 421 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in sight. 
1713 J. Richardson Th, Paint, 125 'Fhe Colours must be 
also Contrasted, .so as to be grateful to the Eye. 1768 W. 
Gilhn Ess, Prints 12 The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. 

3 - gen. To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one wzV/z, rarely to^ another) in order to 
show strikingly their different qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their superiorities or defects. 
Usually of mental compari.son only. 

[17^-73 not in Johnson.] 1799 Med. ynd. I, 491 By 
emetics, .fomentations, and above all, by suddenijr contrast- 
ing the hot and cold bath. 1827 Whately Logic in Encvcl, 
Metrof. 238/r Perpetually contrasting it with systems with 
which it has nothing in common but the name 1833 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 113 Horace artificially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. i86t Hughes 
Totn Brown at He contrasted our hero with the few 

men with whom he generally lived. 1871 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. (1872’ 398 The microscope and telescope are 
well contrasted by Dr. Chalmers. 

4 . Of things ; a. Of figures, colours, etc. : To 
set off (each other) by opposition or contrast. 

169s Jy-moR'Si Parallel Poetry Paint. (R,\ The figures of 
the groups . . must contrast each other by their several posi- 
tions. 1713 J. Richardson Tk. Paint. 124 In a Composition 
. .one thing mu.st Contrast, or be varied from another. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones x. i, The foibles and vices . , become 
more glaring objects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deformity, 1778 Sir J, Reynolds Disc, viii, 
11876) 449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other. 1801-13 Fuseli 
Lect. Art viii. (1848) 513 The brown and .sun-tinged hermit 
and the pale decrepit elder contrast each other, 
b. To offer or form a contrast to. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1 . 91 The thin, trans- 
parent, black veil adown the face, contrasts the red and 
white. 179s Cicely II. 119 Monks whose dark garments 
contrasted the snpw. 1837 Lytton E. Maltr avers i, i, Her 
face singularly contra.sted that of the man. 

5 . pass, of 4, in sense of next. Const. to. 

1740 W.arburton Div. Legat. vi. vi. Wks, 1811 V, 46 Whose 
de.xterity in the arts of Controversy was so remarkably con- 
trasted by his abilities in reasoning and literature,^ 1773 R, 
Graves Enphrosym (1776) I. 24 A dome is built in yonder 
grove ; Contrasted by agrand alcove- 1779 — Columella II, 
i6SThe pleasure which I have receii'ed. . will be contrasted 
by that melancholy which succeeds to all our most exquisite 
enjoyments. 1823 Cooper Pioneer iii, The dark foliage of 
the^ evergreens was brilliantly contrasted by the glittering 
whitene.ss of the plain. 1863 Kingi.ake Crimea IL 220 The 
smooth sIope.s . . are contrasted by the aspect of the counti^ 
on^ the opposite bank- 1866 Rogers Agric, Prices 1. 
xviii. 4x5 Those habits of early sleeping and waking in which 
our ancestors were so contrasted with ourSeives# 
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6. intr. a. To form a contrast, b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison {with), 

1713 J. Richardson Th. Paint. 12s To unite the Con- 
trasting Colours. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 40 Her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall, manly person. 
1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling ctt The most conspicuous 
colours and such as contrast best with the water. 1856 
F roude Hist. Eng. (18581 I. iv. 359 The language of the 
Hou.se of Commons contrasted favourably with tliat of the 
convocation. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 118 I'he happy 
tints contrasting glow. 

Contl’ast (kp-ntrast), sh. Also 7 centrist, 8 
contrast©. See also Contrasto. [a. F. coni7’aste 
(masc.), ad. It. cantrasto ( — Pr. contrast, Sp. co7i- 
traste') contention, opposition : see Cortrasto, 
Introduced c jfioo, and adversely criticized in 1644 
as a new-fangled term, the word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art c 1700.] 
f I. 1 . Contention, strife ; ~ Cqnteasto. Ohs. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wares viii. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate- 
1613 — Coll. Hist. Eng. n. 91 He (William Ij married 
Matilde. . but not without contrast [edd. 1621, 1626 centrist ; 
1634, 1:630 * revised and corrected' contest] and trouble. 
1644 Vinde.x Afiglictis 5 How ridiculous . . is the merchan- 
dise they [verbal innovators] seek to sell for current. Let 
me afford you a few examples . . read and censure 
. .Ebriolate, Caprious, Contrast, etc. axirjo Hacket A bp. 
Williams n, 209 (D.) In all these contrasts the Archbishop 
prevailed. 

II. 2 . Fim Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the effect of corresponding parts and of the 
whole composition. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 368 That regular con- 
traste and nice ballance of movement, which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. 1742 Richard- 
son Paf/ieta IV. 113 If there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Musick. 1766 Goldsm. 
Fic. W. viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better. 1831 Ruskin Mod. Pamt. 1 . Pref, ed 2. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, but it disturbs 
its influence; it adds to its attractiveness, but diminishes 
its power. 

3. Comparison of objects of like kind whereby 
the (iifference of their qualities or characteristics is 
strikingly brought out ; manifest exhibition of op> 
posing qualities ; an instance of this, 

i7^x Lett.fr. Fog's Weekly ’^rttl. (1732) II. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes! Behold a worthless Tool, etc, 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 194 ? 10 Accident may indeed sometimes pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast, 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL 51 The steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in .society, i860 
Tyndall dr/ac. i. iv. 34 The contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xx, A room. . 
in the utmost contrast with the . . half-sombre tints of the 
library. 

4 . That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference from it ; a person or 
thing of most opposite qualities. 

1764 Hay Deformity 3 (T.) To make these appear a con- 
trast to my subject. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary IV. 302 
What a contrast from such an intention was the event. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I, 575 An ob- 
ject has but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 
White is the contrary of black ; but it contrasts with blue, 
green, red, and various other colours. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, I. iv, 69 Buckingham offered a provoking contrast 
to his master. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand Pain is the 
necessary contrast to pleasure. 

Contrastable [k^ntro'stabT), a. [f. Contrast 
V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being contrasted. 

1889 Brit. Med. Jr^il. No. 1494/2 Things comparable and 
contrastable. 

Contrasted (kpatrasted), ppl. a. [f. Contrast 
V. + -ED I.] Set in contrast ; opposed so as to 
heighten each otheFs effect, or to bring out differ- 
ences. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 127 Contrasted faults through all his 
manners reign : Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, 
vain. 1779 Forrest Foy, N. Guinea 232 Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 506 Contrast has always the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear ih the stronger light. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
shape, no conflict of contrasted forms. 

Hence Contra-stedly zztA'., in a contrasted manner, 
by way of contrast. 

1836 G. S, Faber Election 11. i. 204 Contrastedly intro- 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrine of Election, 
which, etc. 18^ Tati's Mag. V. 637 The subsequent pas- 
sages- .became more contrastedly important. 

Contra^stfiil, a. [f. Coktbast sh. + -ftjl.] 
Full of contrasts ; marked by strong contrast,^ 

1877 Stmday Mag. 53 One contrastful feature there is. 

Contrastimtdaiit (k^?:ntraisti*mi2?l^t), sh, 
{a.') Med. fad. It. conirasHmoIaftte, Kasori.] 

1 . sb. A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 
lant, or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 35^ The Italian 
physicians consider it as a powerful contra-stimulant, 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v. Contrastimulus, According to the doc- 
trine of Rasori. .all really useful remedies are comprised in 
the classes stimulants and contrastimulants. 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1881 Lincoln tr. Trousseau ttf Pidoteaf Treat. Therap. 
II. 19 They say that bleeding neutralixes. .the contra-stimu- 
lant effects of the emetic. 


COMTEATEMOB, 

Contrasti'mmlias. Med. [f, as prec. + Stimu- 
lus, after It. cont7'astimolo.'\ A force opposed to 
stimulus : the two being, according to the doctrine 
of Rasori, equally potent and opposite forces, the 
perfect equilibrium of which is necessary to health. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Contrasti'mulism, the doctrine of con- 
ttastimiilus; Cositrasti'mTilist, an adherent of 
this doctrine. 

x88i Lincoln tr. Trousseau f Pidoux* Treat. Therap. II, 
19 The partisans of contro-stimulism claim that the .simuU 
taneous use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic .. should be 
avoided, ibid. 105 The School of Italian contro-stimulism, 
1839 Bayly tx. Muller's Elem. Phys. (ed. 2) I, 64 The 
contra-stimulists . . gave the name of contra-stimulants to 
those substances which, in place of stimulating have the 
very opposite effect. 

Contrasting* (k^ntra-stig), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
trast z/. 4- -in G ^.] The action of the verb Con- 
trast. In qnot. ~ striving, struggling with op- 
position or difficulties : cf. Contrast v. i and .riii. i. 

1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. yo The necessary Mix- 
ture and^ Complication of your Afifairs . , will afford you 
Contrasting more than enough. Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. 

Contra’sting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNG 2.] 
That contrasts ; see the verb. 

1715 [see Contrast ty 6]. a 1773 J. Cunningham Prol. to 
Rule a Wife (R.), Their merit, by the foil conspicuous 
made, Arid they seen brighter by contrasting shade. 1878 
T. Hardy Returti Native 1 . 243 From, of all contrasting 
places in the world, Paris. 1890 Daily Neivs -zZ Jan. 5/3 
Personal evidence of the contrasting postal rates. 

Henqe Contra'stingrly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. 

1833 FraseFs Mag. VIII. 94 Her own talent, .throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade. 1842 Mrs. Browning 
Gth. Chr. Poets 160 From the rest, they stand out contrast- 
ingly. 

Contrastive (k^ntrd*stiv), a. [f. Contrast zi. 
+ -IVE.] Forming a contrast ; standing in contrast 
(/t? something else). 

1816 [see Contrastively]. 1841 Mrs. Browning Lett, 
Pforne (1877) II. liv. 97 Something, .deeply contrastive to 
the Heavenly Spirits. 1870 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti- 
tudes should be contrastive, and so composed as to balance 
and .set off each other. 

Hence Contra* stively adv. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. 1 . 189 Royalty must be approached 
contrastively barefooted. 

Contrastment (k^ntrd-stment). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] The action of contrasting. 

1823 G. Darley in Beddoes Poetns 227 The contrastmenfe 
and individualization of characters. 

t Contra*Sto. Obs. [It. contrasto contention, 
strife, f. contrast are to withstand, strive : see Con- 
trast z^.] Contention, strife ; = Contrast 5 ^. i. 

CX645 Howell i. vi. (1726^ 53 (D.) There was,. a 
great contrasto in the concla\'e 'twixt the Spanish and 
French faction. 1632 — Mtisaniello 11 . $g, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., .strife, contention. i67iGumbleZ^ 

of Monk 4 Upon thus Contrasto, he was forced to avoid the 
fury of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat ; obs, and F. f. Contract. 
CoiLtrata*'bTilar, a. Rom. Law. [f. L contra 
tabulds against a will : see Contra- 2.] Contrary 
to a will or testament. Hence Contrata*bulant. 

1873 PoSTE Gains ii. fed. 2) 229 Contra-tabular possession 
was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. Ibid. ii. 239 The 
contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tabular possession. 

Contratation ; see Contractation. 
Contrate (kp-ntr^it), a. [f. L. type '^contrdt-us^ 
f. co7ttrd against, opposite ; cf. med.L. conti'dta — 
It., Sp, contrada, F. contrie lit. * region lying op- 
posite’, Country.] 

f 1 . ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Ohs. 
c 1430 Henryson Mor. Fab, 41 Of ciuill Law volumes full 
many they reuolue . . Contrate, Prostrat arguments they 
resolue. 

2 . Contrate wheel : a wheel having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane ; in watch-making, the 
wheel of this kind which works in the pinion of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watclu 
Also contrate teeth, contrate pinion, 

1696 Derham A riif Clockm. 5 The Contrate-Wheel is that 
Wheel in Pocket- Watches which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel whose Teeth and Hoop lye contrary to those of 
other Wheels. 1773 T. Hatton C/4>d& ^ Waich-wo^'k 13 
After the manner of contrate-wheel teeth. 1793 Heeschel 
in Phil, Trans. LXXXV. 392 These wheels carry contrate 
teeth on the inside, and a small dial-plate on the back. 1838 
Penny CycL XII. 302/2 Fertical Wateh—The centre- wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to which is attached 
the third wheel, acting upon the contrate-wheel pinion, on 
which is placed the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also called the scape-wheel, 
t Contratenor (k^tratemsi). Mns. Obs. [adw 
It. contratenore * a counter-tenor ’ (Florio) ; see 
Contra- 4.] = Countertenor. 

1533 Huloet, Contratenor in musycke, occefitus, 2586 T. 
B. La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 542 In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor seemeth to command over the base. 1717' 
L. Howel Desiderius fed. 3) 173 Honour . . sings a Contra- 
tenor, and glorifies < 3 od for his infinite Wisdom. *783 Mason 
Collect. Anthems p. xxxix, There was a very fine contratenor 
in the Royal Chapel. 


COICTBAVJlIiIiATIOH. 

€oiltravallatiOB.(i:p=ntrav^l^-Jan). Mil. k\%o 
*j contre-, Countek-; [act F. contriuaUaiion^ It. 
coniravvallazzone f i, L. contra- + vcUlation-em en- 
trenchment (f. vatldre to snrronnd with a rampart, 
to entrench) : cf. Ciecumvallatiou.] 

1. A chain of redoubts and breastworks, either 
unconnected or united by a parapet, constructed by 
besiegers between their camp and the town, as a 
defence against sorties of the garrison. 

1678 tr. L.de Gaya's Art of War ii. 113 Circumvallation 
and CofiiravaUation., is a Composition of Redoubts, little 
Forts, and Angles with Trenches, and Lines of Communi- 
cation from one to another round a place that is beseiged, 
169^ Dryden St, Evremonfs Ess. 144 And to Cassar is 
owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contravallations. 
1774 Goldsm. Cn //zsA I. 272 The following night the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the contravaliation of 
the Athenians. 

b. Usually, Line of contramllation. 

1678 tr. L, de Gaya's Art of Wart, 54 The line of Con- 
trevallation .. which secures the Besiegers from Sallies.* 
1811 Wellington in Gurw. VI I. 556 Unless they can be 
deprived .. of their lines of contravaliation before Cadiz, 
nothing can shake them in that part of the Peninsula. 1853 
Stocqueler A/f/, Encycl, 69 An army, forming a siege, lies 
between the lines of circumvallation and contravaliation. 

2. The construction of such lines. 

172S Watts Logic iv, ii, The rules of circumvallation and 
contravaliation. 

Oontravariaiit (kf>ntravea*riant). Math. 
[Contra- 3 .] See quot. 1853 . 

1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 543 Contra- 
variant a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear transforms to an inversely derived transform of its 
primitive. 1885 Salmon Higher Alg. (ed. 41 121 Besides 
covariants and contravariants there are also functions in- 
volving both sets of variables, which differ, etc. 

ContraveeT, v. nonce-wd. [f. Contba- I + 
Veer t/.] inir. To veer in a contrary direction. 

^ 179a D. Lloyd Voy. Life each is confident that he 

is right. And all besides are wrong who contra-veer From 
different sentiments, or other views. 

Contravenable (k^ntravf-nab’l), a. [f. Con- 
travene + -ABLE.] That can be contravened. 

1880 yimyc&.i£.hT>htstii. Gains iv. § 11 note, There probably 
was one [iegis actio] for every law that was contravenable. 

t Contrave'Siary. Oi^s. rare. Alsocontro-. 
[f. Contravene + -art, after adversary. 1 = Con- 

TRAVENER. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. v. Wks. II. 228 To terrify ail con- 
travenaries of this decree, c 1630 Ibid. v. xix. Wks. IV. 172 
He and his followers must be wisdom's children; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly. 

Contravene (k^ntravrn), V. Also 6 (ik.) 
corttro-, 7 oonterveen. [ad. F. contreven-ir ‘ to 
swarue, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from ; 
to do contrarie to promise, or otherwise than was 
agreed; also, to crosse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or be against ’ (Cotgr.) L. contravemre (Au- 
gustine) to come against, oppose.] 

1. trans. Of persons : To go counter to ; to trans- 
gress^ infringe (a law, provision, etc.) j to act in 
defiance or disregard of. 

1^7 Sc, Acts I FI (1597) § 31 To be fre..from al 
paine. .that may be incurred . .for contravening of the samin 
[abrogated statutes], 1388 A. King tr. Canisius' Catec/i. K ij, 
Thay contrauene the vse of the Cathoiik kirk, 1609 Skene 
Eeg. Maj. 38 And na man sail break or contrawen this con- 
stitution. 1639 B. Harris ParivaHs Iron Age 120 Which . . 
they have conterveened, and contradicted, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. (i8io) IL 495 By neglecting . , or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 1783 Burke E. India Bill Wks. IV. 31 
Either to conform to the teuour of the article, or to contra- 
vene it. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 19 The cause is 
fundamentally righteous, and Zeus, .cannot contravene it. 

2. Of things, actions, etc. : To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come in conflict with. 

«i67o Hacket Abp. Williams i. (16931 137 (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did both contravene and overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. X775 Johnson yb/irw. W. 
Isl. Wks. X. 427 [Such] Laws.. contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority. 1793^ T. Jefferson 
Writ, (18591 IV. 3© To ., warn them against acts which 
might contravene this duty. 1869 FASCVLKR p'am. Speech 1 . 
(1873) II A belief which in reality contravened the distinct 
theory of their own sacred books. 

3. To go counter to or oppose in argument; to 
contradict, dispute, deny (a proposition, etc.). 

1722 Wollaston Relig.Nat. vi. prop. 8 Nor can any one 
do this without contravening the truth contained in prop. vr. 
1869^ Huxley in Set. Opinion 5 May 505/1 Are those con- 
clusions so firmly based that we may not contravene them? 
1873 Browning Red CotL Ni.-cap 200 Each inference .. 
This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
the wrong that reasons there. 

4. ? To incur (a charge). Sc. Obs, 

1397 Sc. Acts Jets. F//i8T4i 124 (Jam.)^ That the saidis 
thrie erlis . . had incurrit and controvenit the charge of 
treassoun. 

Contravener (kf?ntravrnoj). Also 7 (5f.) 
-veener, -viner, -veiner. [f, prec. + -er.] One 
who contravenes. 

1567 Sc. Acts 1 Jas. VI (1597) § 21 Executand the paines 
conteined in this present Act, against the contraveneris 
thereof. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Treatise 141 Quhilk paine 
the Provest and Baillies sail pay, gif they searche not, nor 
selkes the contraviners. 1643 Si. Trials, Sir R, Spotswood 
(R.), The contravener of any act of parliament. »86o Geo. 
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Eliot Mill on FI. ii. ii, The measures he was bent oh taking 
gainst that rash contravener. 1S80 Muirhead tr. Ulplan 
i. § 1 Nor imposes a penalty on the contravener. 

t CoHtrave'llieiit, Obs: rdre-K [ad. L. 
cmitravenient-y pr. pple. of contravemre : see Con- 
travene.] Contravening, opposing. _ 

1621 Bp. Mouhtagu Diairihae 79 Then silence for ever 
unto Positive opponent, or contra-venient laws. 

Contravening (k(7ntravrmg), vbl. sk [fl Con- 
travene - h-iNG L] The action of the verb Con- 
travene ; contravention. 

164s Si. Trials, Sir R. Spotswood (R.), The contravening 
of an act of parliament. 

Contrave’ning, ///. tr. [f. as prea + -ing ^.] 
That contravenes ; opposing. 

1803 Med. Jml. VIII. 156 The class contravening evi- 
dence. i860 Ellicott Lfe our Lord v. 206 Contravening 
influences mainly due to alien emissaries. 

Contravention ik^travemjbn). [a. F. con- 
travention (also centre- in Cotgr,), on L. type 
^conirdventidn-eniy n, of action f. contrdventre to 
Contravene.] 

The action of contravening or going counter to ; 
violation, infringement, transgression. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvl (1599) 776 The Pope should 
be bound to .. forgiue him the penaltie of contrauention. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk {1842) 546 Saul did not personallie 
.sweare to the Gibeonites, yet his contravention . . plagued 
his subjects with three years famine, a 1704 Locke On 
Rom. viii. 7 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
be suffered by the. ,go%’emor of the world. 1708 Swift 
Abol. Ckr. Wks. 1755 ILi, 91 Contraventions to the laws of 
the land. 1840 Dickens Bami. RudgeKxZ^9) 122/2 Offensive 
and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism. 1861 Stanley East. Ck. viii. (1869) 267 From 
the contravention of the chronological order, 
b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

1861 W. Bell Dfrri Larv Scot., Contravention . .\% most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed . . or to acts^ of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 
of lawborrows. 

t Contrave'rse, CU {sb.'iy adv, Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. conirdvers-tis turned opposite, f. contm opposite 
+ versus, pa. pple. of verth^e to turn.] 

A. quasi-^(^. The contraverse : the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ? In the opposite direction. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. vii, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayde whan 
she transformed us. c 1335 Compl. too late maryed {1862) 7 
Folyshe regardes. .1 kest over twarte, and eke contravers. 

ContraveTsion. rare~^. [ad. L. type con- 
trdversion-em, n. of action f. contrdversus i see 
Conte averse.] A turning in the opp ©site direction . 

ai^z^ Congreve Disc. Pindaric OdeyP&s. 1753 III. 341 
The second stanza was called the antistrophe, from the 
contra version of the chorus ; the singers, in performing that, 
turning from the left hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strophe, 

Contraversy, -sie, -cy, obs. ff. Controversy. 
Contravi'sidicate, ^v. Rom. Law. [L. contra 
vindiedre (Gains).] To make a counter-claim. 

x88o Muirhead tr. Gains w. § 16 That the respondent 
oontravindicated, or at least made a counter averment of 
ownership in the same terms as the first vindicant . .is denied 
by some juri.sts. 

So Contravliidica'tioii, a counter-claim. 

187s Poste Gains iv. <ed. 2) 63s The contention of the de- 
fendant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff’s claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant’s claim, a contra- 
vindication. 

Oontraviolino : see Contra 4. 

Co*litra-VO:te, nonce-wd. [see Contra- 1 .] 
To vote against or for the opposite side. 

1817 Whewell in Todhunter WIs Writings (1876) II. 13 
The.. system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
voting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 

Contrawen, obs. Sc. f. Contravene. 
Contrayerva (k^ntrayauva). Also -jerva. 
[Sp. ; = * counter-herb \ i. e. one used as an antidote, 
f. Contra- 3 +yerva (nowjj/<?r(^ti:) Herb.] A name 
given, in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhizome of species of Dorsienia (D, Contrayerva 
and D. braziliensiSi '^. Q. Urticacese) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is given to a species of Birth- 
wort {Aristolochia odoratissima), still held in re- 
pute as an alexipharmic. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall in Select Thm(ghts\ 51 No Indian is so 
savage but that he knows the use of his tobacco and contra- 
yerva. 1731 Houstoun in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 196 A 
short Account of that Plant whose Root is called Contra- 
yerva here in England. 1736 Bailey (folio', Contrayerva, 
a plant in the West Intiies much used with others in counter- 
poisons, and which distillers with us use in strong waters. 
17SS Miller (in Johnson), A species of birth wort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much used as an alexipharmick. 1757 
A. Cooper Distiller iq. xv. (1760) 171. 1782 E. Gray in 
Med, Commun. I. 30 Stimulating diaphoretics, such as 
contrayerva. 1814 Lunan Hort. Jamaic. 1.^232 iAristo- 
lochia) This is called Contrayerva in Jamaica, from its 
great efficacy against poisons, but is in no respect like the 
Spianish contwiyerva. 1876 HAnCEY Mat. Med. 432 Con- 
trajerva root. 1887 D. Morris in Kenu BnUeiin No. 12. 7 
In Jamaica, this term is invariably applied to a species of 
Aristolochia, Yriiile roots of Dorsienia are there called 
Spanish Gontrayerva, 


COITTBE-BAMOB. 

Contrayre, var. of Contrair. 

Coil’tr6“f prefix. F. contre z—h. ' contra, ixi OF. 
also mntre, has regularly given ia Eng. Counter, 
q. V. Coitire- occurs only as an earlier form of 
counter-, an occasional obsolete variant of contra-, 
and in a few modern French, words and phrases 
adopted since 1600 . It is frequent in heraldic 
terms, as contre-bandi, cofitre-barri, contre-changed, 
contre-componi, etc. ; but these have also English 
forms in Counter-, under which they will be found. 

Contre, obs. form of Counter, Countey. 
Contreait, obs, var. of Contralto. 
Contre-approaeli, -book : see Counter-. 

Contre -band : see Contr aband. 

11 Contre-cairre. Obs. rare—^. IW.contrecarre 
* a counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence.’ 
(Cotgr.), f. cofttre- carre square, square face : 
see Littre.] An opposing force ; a direct resistance 
or check. 

1646 Buck Rich. ///, ii. 44 This was a Contrecarre to the 
Faction of Richmond. 

11 ContrecOUp (kt^ntr’k^^), [F. contr e-coup a 

counter-blow, back-blow, rebound, and in Surg.m 
in sense 2 ; f. contre against + blow.] 

1. ^ Opposition, a repulse in the pursuit of any 
object’ 0 am ieson). 

2. Surg. The effect of a blow, as an injury, 
fracture, produced exactly opposite^ or at some 
distance from, the part actually struck. 

1830 S. Cooper Diet. Praci. Surg. (ed. 6) 607 Sometimes 
the fracture [occurs] elsewhere, as the effect of what the 
French call a contre-coup. 1870 T. Holmes Surgery (ed. 2) 
II. 316 The one. .is a direct contusion, the other a contusion 
by contre-coup of the brain substance. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Contre-coup. .is often very severe in the skull, for instance, 
the bone may be fractured on the opposite side to the seat 
of injury. 

t Contre‘Cta3it. Obs. rare. [ad. L. contrec- 
tdnt-em, pr. pple. of contreetdre ; cf. next.] One 
who handles or touches. 

1637 "louvmzov. Renou's Disp. 713 A mass , . which will 
not inquinate the contrectant’s hands. 

Contrectation (k^ntrekt^J’an), [ad. L. con- 
irectdtid7t-em, n. of action f. contreetdre, -tracidre 
to touch, handle, f. con- m.texisiYQA traetdre to 
touch.] Handling, touching, fingjering. 

[1349 Chaloner Erastmis on Folly N j b. Never the more 
forbearyng from wyne, nor contrection of women. 1623 
CocKERAM, Contrection, & h.Q.ndViXi%, a touching,] 1624 Gee 
Foot out of Snare 52 A possessed woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a diueli by contrectation, and certaine in- 
chanting nips, making him ferret yp and downe. 1689 
Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xxii. 180 After a long con- 
trectation of all the abdomen. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contrec- 
tat ion, examination by the finger; manipulation, as id 
shampooing. 

b. In Rom. Law. (See quots.) 

^ 1603 Fulbecke Pt. Pardll. ipi Theft is thus defined 
in our Law : A fraudulent contrectatioh of another mans 
corporall moueable goods, which is don against the will of 
the owner. 1880 Muirhead tr. Gaitts Dig. 613 Any con- 
trectation with another man’s property without his consent 
was theft. 

fio. Handling; personal dealing with affairs; 
management. Obs. 

1786-9 Bentham Wks. H. 540 What is dominion? It k 
either the power of contrectation, or else that of impera- 
tion. 

t Contre cta*tive, a. Obs. [f. L. contreetdt- stem 
of contrectare (see prec.) + -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to handling or pensonally dealing with a thing. 

1786-^ Bentham Wks. II. 540 Subject to the contrecta- 
live or imperative power of that law. 

Contrection, erron. form of Contrectation. 

Centred, obs. f. countered from Counter v. 

Contr e>dance, ll-danse, contra-dance. 

[after F. contre-danse, It. andSp. contra da^tza, all 
corruptions of the English word Country- dance, 
by the conversion of its first element into the F. 
contre. It., Sp. conU-a against, opposite.] A, 
Country-dance ; esp. a French country-dance. 

The English country-dance was introduced into France 
during the Regency 1715-23, and thence passed into Itzily 
and Spain; cf. Littre, s.v. Contre-danse\ and Venuti, 
Scoperie di Ercolano (Rome 1748) 1 14 * I canti, i ball! . . che a 
noi sono pervenuti con vocabolo Inglese di contraddanze, 
Country Dances, quasi invenzione degli Inglesi contadini 
The arrangement of the partners in a countxy-dance in two 
opposite lines of indefinite length easily suggested the per- 
version of country into centre-, contra- opposite. Littr6's 
theory, that there was already in 17th c. a French contre- 
dame with which the English word was confused and ran 
together, is not tenable ; no trace of the name has^ been 
found in French before its appearance as an adaptation of 
the English. But new dances of this type were subse- 
quently brought out in France, and introduced into England 
with the Frenchified form of the name, which led some Eng- 
lishmen to the erroneous notion that the French was the 
original and correct form, and the English a corruption of 
it. Thus a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 1758, p, 
174 said, ‘‘ As bur dances in ' general come from France, so 
does the country-dance, which is a manifest corruption of 
the French contre-danse, where a number of persons placing 
themselves (^osibe one to another,- begin • a figure Partly 

under the influence of this erroneous notion as to the 
etymology, partly as a mere retentioa of the French fonav 
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sontrit-dance^ ccnire-dance have heen used, and 
danse still in use, esp. for a French or foreign dance of 
this type. 

1803 Fessenden Terrible Tractor. 14 So fam’d Aldini, 
erst in France Led dead folks down a contra dance. 1830 
‘Juan de Vega’ [C. Cochrane) Trnl. To-urxxx. (1847) 135 
After we had danced two or three quadrilles, a contre 
dance was proposed. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Scotland 
(1855) I. 27, I had gone down a contra danse. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Catt. liflx If Mademoiselle permit the- 

contre-danse,^ X879 G, Macdonald Sir Gibhie 11 . xiii. 230 
All the ricks in the yard were bobbing about, as if amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance. 

2. A piece of music written for such a dance. 

1880 Grove Did. Mas. I. 396/2 Beethoven has written 
twelve coniredanses for orchestra, from one of which he 
developed the finale of his ' Eroica ’ symphony. 

Coutree, obs. or arch, form of Countby. 
Contrefac6, -fait, -fete, Gontrefort, Con- 
tregarde : see CouOTEB-, 
t Co2itremart. Oi>s. (Also Coutba-.) = 

COUNTEB-MAEQDE. 

t6z3i MAi.vnE& Anc. Zaw-MercA. 153 Concerning the 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Siue ins ReprUaliarum^ or Letters of Marque, euery one 
knoweth that men hauing these Commissions or Letters . . 
are very vigilant, .to surprize Merchants Ships and goods. 

t Contre-snaster. Obs^ [a. F. contre-maistre 
<the Master’s mate in a ship’ (Cotgr.), in Sp. 
cmiramaestre \ see Contra- 3.] A boatswain. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round IK 124 The Contre-Mastre, or 
Boatswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours. Ibid. (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master. C1790 J. Willock Voy. iv. 105 
Soon after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies) . .came up to us. 

tContremMe, Z'. Obs. rari-\ [f. CON--h 
Tremble V. : cf. L, contremh-e to quake alto- 
gether.] intr. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 

1:573 Twvne Mneid x. D d iij, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook, 

Contremeur, -m-ur, obs. ff. Countebmube. 
Contre-natiiral : see Contba-natural, 
Coixtrepal6, -pane, -pese, -peyse, -points, 
-poison ; see Counter-. 

11 Contrepied. Ohs. rare. [F., orig. a hunting 
term, = the opposite track, the wrong way; hence, 
the contrary ; icon ire- znd pied foot, footing, etc.] 
The contrary course ; the opposite. 

1773 Genfi. Mar. XLI II. 549 (jravina idolized the ancients ; 
and, perhaps, Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 

Contrer, variant of Contbair. 
t Contre-lisposte, V. Obs. rare-^. [f. F. 
cmtre-rispostery f. contre-risposte, now -riposte, in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Riposte.] To return a smart, sharp 
retort, 

1652 Urquhart Jewel \Vk.s, (1834! 226 In complements 
after this manner . . retorted, contrensposted, backreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

Contrespalier : see Counter-espalier. 
tContrest, ME. form of Contrast v., to 
withstand. 

11 Contretemps (k^mtr’tah). Also 7 counter- 
temps, 8-9 contretems. [F. conir e-temps, -terns, 
bad or false time, motion out of time, inopportune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident.] 

1 1. Fencing. A pass or thrust which is made at 
a wrong or inopportune moment. Obs. 

1684 R. H. Sch, Recreat. 60 Counter 'Temps., Is when 
you Thrust without a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at the same time your Adversary does the like. 
Ibid. 67 This preserves your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Temps Thrusts. 1694 Sir W. Hope 
Swordsman's VadeM. 43 It is a fair Thrust, and cannot be 
called a Contre temps. 1725 in New Cant. Diet, 

2. An inopportune occurrence ; an untoward ac- 
cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring 1 am more grieved 
than I can express . . by a cruel contre-temps. 1842 T. 
Martin My Namesake m Fraser's Mag. Dec., I am used 
to these little contretems, 1872 J. L. Sanford Esihnates 
Eng. Kings 397 He [Charles II) regarded such contretemps 
as'^ 'inevitable.'" 

Hence f (-temp) v. mnee-wd. 

Fencing, a. trans. To make a contretemps at ; b. 
intr. to make contretemps. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat, 72 If for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then you must Counter-temps him 
in the Face, and parry, .with your left Hand. 1694 Sir W. 
Hope Swordsman's Vade M, 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleaseth. An Igno- 
rant Contre-temping an Artist . . The Artist that contre- 
tempeth the Ignorant. Ibid, 61 An Artist may. .be Contre- 
lempsd or Resposted. 

Contre-vair, -value : see Counter-. 
Contreve, -treyue, obs. form of Contrive. 
t ContrevTtre, -ore. Obs. rare-K [a. OF. 
contreveure, controveiere Rom. type *controva- 
iurd), f. controver to contrive : see -URE.] = Con- 
trivance. 

c 1330 R. Brunne (1810) 334 Here now a contreuore, 

Jjorgh Roberde’s avis, Abouen her armore did serkis & 
surplis. 

Contrey, obs. form of Country. 


CoULtribual (kpntri-bwml), a. [f. L. con- to- 
gether + tribu-s {u- stem) tribe + -AL. Cf. L. con- 
tribiilis.'] Of or belonging to the same tribe. 
Contributable (k^ntri-biz^tab’l), a. [f. Con- 
tribute + -ABLE.] 

1. Of persons : Liable to contribute, subject to 
contribution. [So F. contribuable.} 

1611 Cotgr., Conirihttahk, contributable ; fit, able, or ac- 
customed, to contribute ; liable or subiect vnto contribution. 
1872 Browning cxxxi, The Mayor shall catalogue 

me duly domiciled, Contribu table, good-companion of the 
guild And mystery of marriage. 

2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 

1824 Sir C. Abbott in Barnewall & Cr. Reports II. 811 

Not.. to part with the possession of the goods until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shall be. .paid. 

+C 03 ltril)lltary (ki^ntri-biwtari), a. and^r<^. Ohs. 
[f. as prec. + -ary, after tributary, Cf, F. contrihu- 
taire. A form parallel to Contributory, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1. That contributes or is liable to contribute; 
f paying tribute, tributa^}^ 

<ri386 Chaucer Monk's T. 686 (Harl. MS.) lulius he con- 
querour That wan al thoccident by land and see. . And vnto 
3 ^ome made hem contributarie [6-teat tributaries 1463 
Dury Wills (1850)29 Who .so euere be ocupyere of my hefd 
place to be contributarye therto what so eue'" it coste. 1560 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 278 Every man .. 
shall become contrybutary to an bird yn Port Meade. 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 355 The landes 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng.i. liv. (17391 95 Kings having taken occasion to levy 
War of their own accord, .could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contributary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock; 
having part in a common result. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met. vii. (1593) 158 Penees and 
Sperchius streames contributarie were. x68x Whole D^dy 
Nations 56 Such, things, .so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. X77S-91 tr. D'Anville's Anc. Geog, 
(Webster), It was situatea on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a contributary stream. 1801 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XL 648 This edition is distin- 
guished, .by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sb. One who contributes ; one who pays 
tribute. 

1570 Dek Jttath. Pref. 33 Pythagoras .. and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contributaries. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvn. xi. 635 Those all they disfranchised, and made 
Aerarij, or contributaries. ^ *598-9 E. Forde Parismus 
I. (1661) 51 The king of Persia, .having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (k^ntri*bi«t), v. [f L. contribut- 
ppl. stem of coniribuhe to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. con- together +• iribuire to bestow. 
(Formerly stressed co'nirihute, which is still dial^’] 

f 1. trans. To make tributary, levy tribute upon. 

Ohs. rare"^^. 

1559 Skelton in Mirr. Mag, Edw. IV, Hi, Graunted not 
she [Fortune] me to haue victory, In England to rayne and 
to contribute Fraunce? 

t2. intr. To pay tribute {to\ Ohs. 

C1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 148/1 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute; W^hich tribute, etc. 

8 . To give or pay jointly with others ; to furnish 
to a common fund or charge, a. tmns. 

1530 Palsgr. 497/2 To se with howe good wyll they do 
contrybute their money, 1535 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . 
App. Ixiv. 158 That it may plea.se the Kings Majesty . . to 
contribute, .with the said Princes, 100,000 crownes 1707 
Addison Pres. State War Wks. 1746 HI. 265 England con- 
tributes much more than any other of the Allies. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 4 F7 Every hand is open to contribute 
something. «i83a Mackintosh Rez/ol.'Wks. 1846 II 156 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
their relief. 

b, intr, or absol. To give or make contribution. 

axSxo Healey 'Theopkrasi. xvii. (1636) 65 If his friends 
do contribute to supply his wants, 1651 Hobbes (§• 
Soc. xiii. § II. 2oo AVhether Subjects ouglit to contribute to 
the publique, according to the rate of what they gain, or of 
what they spend, *776 Adam Smith W. N. v. li. 11869) II. 
414 The .subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities;. 1867 Smiles Ihig^ietiots 
Eng. xi. (1880) j88 A fund was raised . . to which all parties 
cheerfully and liberally contributed. 

4. transf and Jig, To give or furnish along with 
others to a collective stock ; to furnish an * article’ 
to a magazine, etc. a. trans. 

1653 Walton A ngler Ep. Ded, 6 It can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. 1667 Milton P, L. vixt. 155 Yet .scarce 
to contribute Each Orb a glimps of Light. 1739 Melmoth 
Fiizesb, Lett, (1763 7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. 1788 Cowper On Mrs. Monn- 
tagu's Feather-hcongings 13 All tribes beside of Indian 
name , . Whate’er they boast of rich and gay Contribute 
to the gorgeous plan. *843 Macaulay (/f//-!?! Critical 
and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 

b. ifitr. or dbsoL 

1864 Bohn Lownded Bihliogr. Manual s.v, Wkewell, 
Professor Whewell has contributed lar|ely to the Philo- 
sophical T ransactions. 1883 Vpool Cottrier 25 Sept. 4/6 The 
Greeks contributed largely to the literature of the stars. 

Jig. To give or furnish along with others to- 
wards bringing about a result ; to lend (effective 
agency or assistance) to a common , result or pur- 
pose. a. trans. 


1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. Aivb, Is it not 
probable that he would imploy, and contribute a more 
exact study and solicitude ? 2635 May Edav. II I, m, How 
many Lands their severall .shares of woe Mu.st contribute to 
Philip’s overthrow ? 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 113 We will 
contribute our best endeavours thereto. 1790 Paley Hors; 
Paul. i. 8 Circumstances . . which contributed strength to 
the conclusion. 1875 Jevons Money (18781 158 This cause 
may contribute something to the effect observed, 

b. More usually intr. To contribute to (also 
^for) or to do (anything) : to do a part in bringing 
(it) about ; to have a part or share in producing. 

1605 Bacon AdiK Learn, i. v. § n Both heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute to the use and benefit of man. 
1704 Addison Italy 301 The same Cause that has rais’d the 
lower Grounds havii^ contributed to sink .. [the] higher, 
1730 A. Gordon Majfei's A rnphiik. 358 It might have con^ 
tributed not a little for draining the Water. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. L 196 He contributed greatly to improve the 
national music, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xii, 90 If I thought 
his pre.sence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 16 § 8 Where any burgh has 
cea.sed. .to return or to contribute to return a member to 
Parliament. 

Contributer : see Contributor. 
Contribution (k^/utribi^/ Jon), [a. F. contrihu- 
iion (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. contribuiid7t-em, n. 
of action f. contribu ere, contribut-, to Contribute, 
Cf. F. contribution 

1. The action of contributing or giving as one’s 
part to a common fund or €tock ; the action of 
lending aid or agency to bring about a result. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. xv, 26 I’o make some contribu- 
tion vpon [x6ix to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that^are in Hierusalem. 1616 Bullokar, 
Contribution, a gluing with others, when many giue to- 
gether. 1637 R.^umphrey tr. Si. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and di.stribution of that bee possesseth. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3753/8 Notice .. by the Olnce of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 1776 
Adam Smith IK A^. In trod, (1869 1 . 4 To be defraj'cd by 
the general contribution of the whole society. 1790 Paley 
Hory Paul. ii. 10 We find a contribution carrying on at 
Corinth,, for the Christian.s of Jerusalem. 1887 Rogers 
A grit'. Prices V. vi. 152 The border counties were exempt 
from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. 

b. To lay wider contribution : to exact contri- 
butions from, make a levy upon ; to force to con- 
tribute, render tributary. (A military phr., freq. 
also in gen. sense. Cf. F. meitre h contribution.) 

1644 Miiuso'sn Ednc. (1738' 137 All the Historical Physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophra.stus are open before them, 
and as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar 1730 I. 78 Did you manage ith la 
militaire, and lay the country under contribution? 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 77 The . . thief who laid the 
whole English borders under contribution. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 57 Who have hitherto held all the seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 I'ekbiar 
Ulus r. Sterne vi. 1^ Many other books, .were laid under 
contribution. ^ 1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 23 The 
native authorities which M. de Tassy has laid under contri- 
bution for his first volume. 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum or thing (voluntarily) contributed. 

1609 Holland Amm. Riarcel. 11 R.) Hence it was, that 
the noble Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution 
of money gathered for him. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii, 
287 I'he voluntary contributions of the faithfull, 1715 Lady 
M. W. Montague Leti. 11 . xlii. 8 The .slaves .. have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the Chris- 
tians. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. II. P' ill age Church, Near it 
stands the bo.K for the poor,.! will add my little contribu- 
tion ! 1874 (jREEN Short Hist, viii. § 10. 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes. Mod. The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received. 

b. esp, A payment or tax imposed upon a body 
of persons, or the population of a country or dis- 
trict, by tlie civil, military, or spiritual authority ; 
an impost. App. the earliest sense in Fr. and 
Eng. use ; now, esp. An imposition levied upon a 
district for the support of an aimy in the field, to 
secure immunity from plunder, or for similar 
purposes. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 301 J?o were dymes 
alwey i-gadred and contribuciouns i-payde, spiritualte and 
temporake was alway i-pyled. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 192 
For the kyng or qween in sweeh maner [i. e. for ransom] 
men .schuld be leyd to a certeyn contribucion. 1553 Act 
7 Edw, K/, c. I § 20 Any. .Collector of any. .Benevolences, 
Contributions or Subsidies. 1598 Hakluyt PPy. I. 7 1 R.) 
No notable taxe or contribution publike i.s historically 
mentioned to haue been for the charge.s lauied. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. IV. iii. 206. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
1x6 That Party.. hated for the contributions, by which it 
exhausted Germany. 1769 Junius Lett.^ i. 5 He had no 
doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parliament to 
raise the contribution. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 545 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at Royston, had 
levied contributions on the people of that town and of the 
neighbourhood. x866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I, ix. 155 
A third liability, affecting eccle.siastica] fees . . was that 
of compulsory contributions for the maintenance of car- 
dinals, foreign bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 
England. 

3. transf. sm^Jig. Anything given or furnished to 
a common stock, or towards bringing about a com- 
mon result. 

a%6e^ Digby (J.), Parents owe their children not only 
material subsistence for their body, but much more spiritual 
contributions for their mind. 1837 Pir. Martiseav Soc. 


COWTBIBUTIOHAIi. 

Amer. III. 209 The American nation is made up of con- 
tributions from almost all other civilised nations. i8^s 
JowETT PZcE/<?(ed. 2) L 44 He makes a distinction, .which is 
a real contribution to the science of logic. 

b. A writing furnished as a distinct part of 
a joint literary work ; an article supplied to a 
magazine or journal. 

17x4 SJ^ecL No. 632 F 5 It were no hard Task to continue 
this Paper a considerable Time longer, by the Help of large 
Contributions sent from unknown Hands. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 56 F Many of my correspondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. 1880 J. R. 
O’Flanagan Munster Circuit 408 To enrich the pages of 
the Dublin University Magazine by his contributions. 
x88a Pebody ymtrftaUsm ix. (1882)65 A letter., ap- 
parently. .a contribution from a fresh hand. 

4 . Law, The payment by each of the parties 
interested of his share in any common loss or 
liability. Action for contribution : a suit brought 
by one of such parties, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 
to make good their shares. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 83 Contributione facienda is a 
Writ, and it lyeth where there are divers Parceners, and hee 
which hath the part of the eldest doth make all the suit to the 
Lord, the others ought to make contribution to hini, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Insurance n. § 5 When goods 
are thrown overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, for 
the general safety of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved are to contribute for the relief of 
those whose goods are ejected; this is called contribution, 
or general average, 1^8 Wharton Law Lexicon, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against the 
other partners .. It also lies between joint tenants, tenants 
in common, and part owners of ships and other chattels, 
for all charges, .incurred for the common benefit. 1881 Sir 
W. M. James in Law Rep. 17 Ch. Div. 46 The right of a 
surety who has paid his creditor is to have contribution 
from his co-sureties. 

5 , attrih. and Comh.^ as contrihution-hox^ f-fnonejyt 
i* -purse. 

1575-6 Act 18 EUz. c, 17 All Contribucion Money payable 
to the use of the same Bridge, Scots Mag. Aug. 

421/2 Three horses run for a contribution-purse of 10 
guineas. 1875 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc, Aims iv. 119 Milder 
remedies sometimes^ serve to disperse a mob. Try sending 
round the contribution-box. 

Contributional (kpntribkj-j’^nal'', a. [f, prec. j 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a contribution. 

Hist, in Ann, Reg. 38 Those contributional levies, 1 
which, in a country of so much opulence, must prove very I 
considerable.^ 

t Contribu’tiosier- Obs. rare^\ [f. as prec. I 
+ -EB.] One who makes contribution. | 

x622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioners to the English. 

t Coatribuijxonsmp. Obs, [f. as prec. + 
^SHIP.] A society of contributors to a common 
stock ; a joint-stock company. 

170X Land. Gaz. No. 3753^ No. 4322/3 The 

Directors of the Amicable Contribution.ship hereby ^ive 
Notice. 1730-6 Bailey (folio^, ContribuHonshipt a society 
of contributors, also the contribution itself. 

Contributive (k^ntri*biMtiv\ a. [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE r -IVE (L. type *contHbutw-us ) ; cf. F. 
C 07 itributif -ive (15th c.).] That has the quality 
or power of contributing ; fitted to contribute to. 

1583 in Sir J, Melvil Mem. (1735) 301 Your Majesty's 
Favour and Assistance will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. 1659 Hammond On Fs. xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive to their interests. 1793 W, Roberts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive. 1794 Sullivan UzVw Nat IL 47 Exercise taken 
in open air, is much more contributive to health. 

Hence Oontri-hntively adv . ; Contri’liutive- 
ness. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam, Utilit, Philos, iv. (1870) 67 Its 
contributiveness to the great pupiose of universal good. 

Contributor (k/ntri-biwtai'). Also 0 -our, 
7-8 -er. [a. AF. coniributour (mod.F. -■cur) = X.. 
type ^contribuid 7 '-eni^ agent-n, f. contribute i see 
Contribute and -or.] 

One that contributes or gives to a common fund ; 
one that bears a part in effecting a result. 

A ct Hen. Fill, c. 15 They . . shall not be con- 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the sayed somrae. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Sh?". i. ii. 215, I promist we would be 
Contributors, And beare his charge of wooing whatsoere. 
1667 Decay Chr, Piety xyi, F i A fourth grand con tribiiter 
to our dissentions is passion. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness 
of People 2 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above all the rest of the Contributers, 
X776 Adam Smith W . N . v. ii. (1869) _II. 416 Every tax 
ought to be levied, .in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. Mod, 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc. 
fb. One who pays tribute. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Tkucyd. 155 (R.) Certayn barbarous or 
estrangers be contrybutours vnto the Syracusians. 1624 
Capt. Smith VHginia m. xii. 91 The people being con- 
tributers vsed him kindly, 1630 — Trav. <S* Adv. 35 FHm- 
selfe as rich.. as any Prince in Christendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the Turke. 

c. One who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, or other joint literary work. 

17S0 Johnson Rambler No. 56 F 16 Let therefore die 
next friendly contributor, .observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chaniber. 1843 Macaulay 
Ess. Pref., The author has sometimes, like other con- 
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tributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, The ‘ Times’ Wks, (Bohn) II. 119 It draws from any 
number of learned and skilful contributors. 

Coutributo^rial, a. [f. prec. + -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to a contributor. 

1872 De Morgan Budget of Par, The journal had 
always been free from editorial sectarianisms, — and very apt 
to check the contributorial. 

Cont3ri.'bxLtorslup. [f. prec. + -ship.] The 
position of a contributor. 

x88x Masson De Quincey vi. 69 His editorship having 
been converted into a mere contributorship. 
Oontributory (k^atrrbiz/tsri), a. and sh, [f. 
L. type "^contributori-us, f. contribut- ppl. stem (see 
Contribute) -ory. Cf. F. contrvbutoire 're- 
lating to contribution ' (Littre). See also Contri- 
BUTART.]i» 

A. adj, 1 . That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 385 Euery crafite that ben con- 
tributory. <7x470 Harding Chron. clx. i, To make con- 
federacy With Kyng Philip of Fraunce and aliaunce. 
Perpetually to be contributorie, Ether with other. 1535 
Act ctq Hen. Fill, c. 25 The parishens or people, which 
by this acte shall be contributorie to suche almes, 1623 
Callis St at. Sewers{\(Ufp 98 Every man that hath grounds 
lying within the Level.. to be contributory to the charge. 
174X T. Robinson Gavelkind vi. 1x2 AH the Parceners shall 
be contributory. 1853 Oveorsis. Greece \i.\xxx. IX. 525 Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support, 
t b. Tributary. Obs. 

1^ Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Rev. xvi. (R.), To rule 
ouer all Christien kynges^ and princes, which she hath 
..made subject and contributorye vnto her, 1586 Mar- 
LOWE xst Pt, Tamburl. m. iii. The great commander of the 
world . . Besides fifteen contributory kings. 1601 Chester 
Love's Mart., Ep. L, I'iberiusts^']%') saThe whole huge circle 
of the world, Are made contributorie and owe vS homage. 

C. Of things : Charged with a contribution. 

X49X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. ii § i The movable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche and x““ » 

contributory and chargeable. 1575-6 Act 18 EUz. c. 17 
Landes of auncient tyme contributorie to the Repayre of 
the same Bridge. 1587 Fleming Contu, HoUnsked III, 
1^8/1 Owners of the contributorie lands. 

a. transf, and Jig, That contributes anything to 
a common stock; bearing a share towards any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence', negligence on the part of a 
person injured, which has contributed or conduced to the 
injury. 

1594 Bacon Gesta Grayorum Wks. VIII. 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore committed to 
books of worth may be made contributory to your wisdom. 
1647 Clarendon Contempl, Ps, Tracts (1727) 527 Accessary 
and contributory to our own destruction. 1694 tr. Milton's 
Lett. State 29 July 1655, That the Advice or Intention of 
your Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigious 
Violence. x8i6 Keatinge Traxt, IX. 138 The river at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance. 1870 Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Ps. xxxv. 
27 He would have their gladness contributory to the divine 
glory. 187s Maine Hist. Inst, ii. 45 Modern doctrines on 
the subject of contributory negligence, 

3 . Relating to, or of the nature of, contribution. 
1836 E'or. Q, Rev, XVIL 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the Mercury, 1883 Fortn. May 693 
Levying a contributory rate on neighbouring parishes. 

"Q, sb, 1 . One who, or that which, contributes. 
1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 372 The stewards & the con- 
tributories ther to belongynge. 1533 A ct 14-15 Hen. Fill, 
c. 4 § I Contributories to all maner of Charges. 1533 
Fitzherb. Surv, 33 b. The eldest doughter shall do homage 
for all, and also y'» seruyees, and the other doughters shall 
be contrybutories, and beare euery one of them their porcyon, 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4 r Prices I. iv. 106 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax], 1868 — Pol, 
Econ, xii. (ed. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cost of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satisfied. 

2 . Eftg. Law, One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of the com- 
pany. 

1848 Act XX 4 12 Fief, c. 45 § 3 The word ‘ contributory * 
shall include every member of a company, and also every 
other person liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the debts, liabilities, orlo.sses thereof. x86z Companied Act 
(25 4 26 Fiat, c. So)! 74 The term ‘contributory' shall mean 
every pe^on liable to contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act in the event of the same being wound up. 
1889 Lindley Companies 7^5 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making a winding-up order, is to settle the list 
of contributories. 

Contri'butress. nonce~wd, [f. Contributor 
•f -ESS,] A female (literary) contributor. 

1889 Illust. Land. News 9 Mar. 290/2 The rejected con- 
tributress exists there. 

Contri'stj v. Obs, or arch. In 5 pa, pple, 
contryste. [ad. F. contrist-er c. in Littre) 
i—L, contrlstdre I see next] trans. To make sad 
or sorrowful ; to sadden, grieve. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 80 Whiche. .constristeth 
theym wyth a sorowfull mynde. Ibid, xxvii. 105 To thende 
that he were therof contryste in remembraunce pardurable. 
*653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. iii. Lord God, must I again 
centrist myself? 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy m. xx, To deject 
and centrist m3rselt with so bad and melancholy an account 
x8i8 J. Brown Psyche xo As disappointments to contrist 
him, Arose in life and back'd his system. 
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Hence Contri’sted/jS/. tr. 

xdzs tr. Boccaccio* s Decant. IL 86b, That your contristed 
spirits should be chearfully revived. 1S0S J. Barlow 
Coltimb. IV. 631 Contristed sects his sullen fury fiy. 

Contrist, obs. var. Contrast. 
t Contri’state, v, Ohs, [f, L. contristat- 
ppl. stem of contristdre to sadden, £ con^ intensive 
-h sad.] *=prec. vb. 

1616 Bullokar, Contristafe, to or sorrowfulL 

1626 Bacon § 873 Somewhat they [blackness and 

darkness]doe Contristate, but very little, a X678 Woodhead 
Holy 74 Secular mirth, which con tristates the Holy 

Spirit. x6£^ tr. Boulmirs’ St, Ignatius iv. 265 This Letter 
did very much Surprize and Contristate the Assembly. 

t Contrista*ti021. Obs, [a. F. contHstation 
(14th c. ) or ad. L. contristdtim~em, n. of action f. 
contristdre', see prec.] The action of making 
sad; the state of being saddened. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 2 Salomon giues a Censure 
. . Tl'hat in spatious knowledge there is muA con tristation. 
1651 Charleton Ephes, 4 Cimm. Matrons (1668) xg 
Humiliation of the body, and contristation of spirit. 1658 
J. Robinson Eudoxa vi. 41 The Husband .. falleth into 
pangs of fears and contristation. 

Contrite (k^i-ntrait), a, (and J^.). Also 4-5 
confcrit, (-tritte, -tryM), 4-6 -tryte. [a. F. 
contrit (12th c,), a( 3 . L. coitti’tt-nshxmzt 6 , crushed, 
pa. pple. of conterB'e, f. con- together + terNe to 
rub, triturate, bray, grind. 

The pronunciation long varied between the original 
tri'te and co'ntrife\ the former was still recognized by 
Johnson and used by some 18th c. hymn-writers. J. has 
also coniri'teness ; Browning has contritely ; on the other 
hand co'nfriie is found in Piers Ploughman, Depending on 
this is the prosodic choice between hearts contrite and 
co'ntriie hearts. \ 

1 1 . lit. Bruised, crashed ; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Obs, rare. 

X65T Jer. Taylor Serm. for Yean, xxvii. 345 Though 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme. 1656 Blount Clossogr,, Contrite, worn or 
bruised ; but is most commonly used for penitent or sorrow- 
ful for misdeeds, remorseful. 1755 Contrite, 

bruised ; much worn. 

2 k. Jig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

X340 Hampole Psalter ctPNx, pat hells pe cont^teof 
hert. X377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 89 If man be inliche 
contrit. z X380 Wyclip Sel. Wks. II. 400 To assoile men 
hat ben contrit. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) xoa 
Ful contryht and cleen shrevyn also. C14S0 Castle Hd, 
Life St, Cuthb, 37S3 He helyd )>aim w'er contrite in hert. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 b, Be contryte and 
sory for your fall.^ 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 30 b, 
Create and make in vs newe and contrite heartes. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 1091 With our .sighs.. sent from hearts 
contrite, in sign Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
<2x745 Swift Beasts’ Conf to Priest, The swine with con- 
trite heart allow'd His shape and beauty made him proud. 
1819 Montgomery Hymn, Prayer* y. Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner's voice Returning from his ways. 1856 R, A. 
Vaughan Plystics ix 86 o) 1 . 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help us unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Displaying, or ariring from, 
contrition. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1727 Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprite. 1599 — Hem F, iv, 
i. 313, I Richards body haue interred new, And on it haue 
bestowed .. contrite teares. xZzgSovTHKV All for LoT'evii, 
He raised this contrite cry. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. 
xiii. 257 In very contrite and earnest words, 

3 . Comb., contrite-heaided, 

16x1 Cory AT Crudities 422 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Freeman Hist, Ess. Ser. i. iv. 106 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents, 
fB. quasw( 5 . A contrite person, a penitent. 
a x6oo FIooker Eccl, Pol, vi. vi. § 13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

t Coutrited (kpntrai'ted), ppl. a, Obs, [£ as 
prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Crushed, ground to pieces ; worn by rubbing. 

1640 Fuller JosepEs Coat, Comm, x Cor. xi. 24 <1867) 58 

All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grinded 
with grief and sorrow.^ 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy m. xlii, 
So contrited and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs. 

2 . = Contrite 2 ; reduced to contrition. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/3 With good & contryted 
herte. 1556 Abp. Parker Psalter H iij, A sorrowfull hart 
and contrited spirite. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. State (1841) 
444 Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. i8x6 W, Allen Life 4 Corr. I. 291 At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very low and contrited. tSai 
Mrs. Opie in Miss Brightwell (1854) 185 The breath- 
ings of a supplicating and coatrited heart. 

Contritely (kp-ntrsitli), adz/, [f. as prec. + 
-LT ^.] In a contrite manner, with contrition. 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IL 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. 111. 582 Contritely 
now she brought the case for cure. 

Co*utriteneSS. rare, [£ as prec. 4- -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being contrite ; contrition. 

1693 Beverley Disc, Dr. Cidsp 16 Softness of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. 1755 in Johnson KContri'teness\ 

Contrition (k^ntrij^n). Forms: 4 contri- 
ciun, -trycyun, -tryssyoun, 4-5 -tricioun, 4-6 
-tricion, (-trycyon, etc.), 5 -trityowne, -tre- 
tioune, 5- contrition, [a. OF. contriciun, now 
contrition, ad. L. contritionem (in med.L. contrici-\ 
n. of action f. conterB'e ; see Contrite.] 
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+ 1 . hX The action of inbbing things together, 
©r against each other; grinding, ponnding or 
bruising (so as to comminute or pulverize). Ods,^ 
1594 Plat ymieU-ho,^ Diue'ts Cktm. CmcL 17 To dis- 
course of a philosophicall contrition of Giles, thereby to 
defend© them from putrifaction. 1646 Sm T. Bkowne 
Psmei, Ep- n. i 53 Triturabk, and reduceable into powder, 
by contrition. 1678 R. R[ussell 1 Gelier i. vii. 15 After Con- 
trition put it in a Calcining Furnace. 1684 tr. Bonefs 
Merc. Compit, vii. 251 llie shivering and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh. 

1382 Wyclif Has. xiii. 13 Forsothe he shai not stpnde 
In cOntricioun of sonys, ■— i Macc. ii. 7 To se contricioun, 
or distruying, of my peple, and contricioun of the holy citee. 
2 . fiy. The condition of being bruised in heart ; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 
done ; Spec, penitence for sin. Cf. Attrition. 

a xyaot Cursor M. 25090 (Cott.) We hope namli to haf 
pardun thoru baptem and contriciun. Ibid. 25966 (Cott.) 
Reuth and contricion al es an. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
T 55 Contricioun is )?€ verray sorwe jmt a man receyuej? in 
his hert© fbr his synnes. c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 91 Contry- 
cyon or sorrow fer synne, cmiricio. 1530 Rastelu Bk. 
Pter^at m. xiii, In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. <Jti55S Brapford WXis. (Parh&r Soc.) 46 This 
word, just and full [sorrow], is one of the differences between 
contrition and attrition, a 1638 Mbde Disc. Mark i, 15 Wks, 
1672 1. 107 Those pangs of Con trition wherewith Repentance 
begins. *714 Berkeley Serin, x Tim. i. 2 Wks. IV. 605 A 
peculiar season of cotitrition and repentance, 1858 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of contri- 
tion belongs to k as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good. 

f Coutri'tional, tz. Ohs. rare-K [f. prec. + 
*AL.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 

x<^8 Earl Westmoreland Oita SacrnJzSyg) 78 To melt 
and to dissolve In tears contritionall for their Corruptions. 
CoShtritTirate (k^atri‘tiur^>t'i, 7 J. rare. [f. 
Con- + Triturate.] tracts. To triturate thoroughly^ 
pulverize. Hence Contri'turatiixg ppl. a. 

i8aa Scott Nigel xxxi, Tlie very malleus maleficorum^ 
the contundmjg’ and contriturating hammer of all witches, 
soFcerws, magicians, and the like. 

ContrlTable (k^trai’vabT), <z. [f. Contrive 
4* -ABLE.] Capable of being contrived. 

^1672 Wilkins Dmdalus It will hence appear, 

how a perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable. *854 
Rusbun Two it. 58 No machine yet contrived, or 

hereafter contrivable, wifi ever equal, .the human fingers. 

t CoajLtri*vage. Ohs. rare^K [f. as prec. -f 
-AGE.] ' Contrivance. 

idio W. FoLtaNGHAM Art of Survey i. vii. 14 With Con- 
triuage both of Plots and Plants, 
i* Ohs. Also -rail. [f. as prec. + 

-AL ; cf. OF. contravaiUe.'] = Gonteivance. 

xfoa ’Wh-mmAlb. Enr. Epit. (1612) 374 Goodwine . . pro- 
poring a contriuall of the Crowne into his House. 1615 
R- Cleaver ExpL Prcm. Ep. Ded., Albeit some might haue 
more benefit by so large a volume, yet more may haue 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. 1647 Ward 
$imp. (1843) 38, 1 not without some contrivalls 

in my patching braines. 

Contrivance (k^ntroi*vans). [f. Contrive z'.f 
ct OW. controvance.'\ 

1. The action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything; the 
bringing to pass by planning, scheming, or strata- 
gem ; manoeuvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May Hist. Pari. u. iv. 70 The preparations . . were 
and yet are, in contrivance and agitation. 1769 Burke 
Qhserv. State of Nation Wks. 1842 I, 121 The original 
weakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance. x790'Paley Horae Paul. ii. xx The raect 
of contrivance and design. x8i8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) 

I. 346 If there should appear to he any fraud or contrivance 
in a settlement of this kind. X84X Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 

II. 185 He escaped being put to death with, the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2 , The action of inventing or making with 
thought and skill ; invention. 

x6!97 VesTV'E's. Aniiq . Greece in. ix. fi7i5) 82 Others attribute 
the first Contrivance of it [the Tyrrhenian Trumpet] to 
Tyrrhenus. Jbid. in. x. 91 Not easily induc'd to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art to other Nations. 

1 3 . Ingenious adaptation or application. Ohs. 

, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 45 So was there no 
natural! depehdance of the event upon, the signe, but an 
artificial! contrivance of the signe unto the event. 1667 H. 
More Div. Dial. 1. vi. (17131 13 The Contrivance of the 
Earth into Plills and Springs, .is not all this for the best? 

4 . Adaptation of means to an end ; design, in- 
tention. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iil i. (1723') 163 Proofs 
of Contrivance in the Structure of the Globe. 1710 Berke- 
ley Priw. Hum. Knowl. 1. § 63 The works of nature, 
which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make. X785 Reid Int. Powers vi, vi, The marks of good 
con trivance which appear in the works of God . 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 199/1 Marks of intelligent contrivance in this 
particularcreation with which we are acquainted. 

5 . The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity. 

1659 ^ ulgar Errors Censured 10 This mocking at Red 
Hair, .calleth into question his Contrivance : For such men 
are his workmanship. ^ 1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. (1827) I- 
1. i. 184. That the ancient Egyptian.s should have had the 
art and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry a canaL 
1867 Smiles^ Huguenots Eng.^ i. (1880) 7 Such an extra- 
ordinary uniformity was considered entirely beyond the 
reach of human contrivance. 


+ 6 . The way iu which a thing has been contrived ; 
the resulting condition, state, or quality, Ohs. 

1644 Evelyn Mem, (xSsj) I. 121 That which still appears 
most admirable is, the contrivance of the porticos, vaults, 
and stairs. X664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 7 The curious 
Mechanism and organical Contrivance of those Minute 
Animals. 1712 J. J ames tr. Le Blond's Gardening 38 A 
Parterre of Embroidery of a very new Contrivance. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. rg The contrivance of this rocket 
is very pretty. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales L 46 
Rods with joints . . each with a pin to .slide into the ferule, 
and plugs of wood of similar contrivance, to fit afterwai'ds 
into them. 

7. An arrangement or thing in which the foregoing 
action of faculty is embodied ; something contrived 
for, or employed in contriving to effect a purpose. 

a. A plan or scheme for attaining some end ; an 
ingeniou,s device or expedient ; an artifice, a trick. 

1627-8 Feltham Resolves 11. xxvii. (R.), The sdge sayings, 
the rare examples, the noble enterprises, the handsome 
contrivances,. the motives and incitements to* vertue, and 
the like . , that mu-st build us up to the gallantry and per- 
fection of man. 1694 Acct. of Sweden 16 Iron, .is grown so 
cheap, that it is found necessary to lessen the number of 
Forges J neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
tended. 1754 Edwards fFz 7 /iLXLii 6 The grand 
Scheme and Contrivance for our Redemption. 1856 Froude 
Hist . Eng. (1858) II. vii. 136 The world regarded the 
interview as a contrivance to reconcile Francis and the 
emperor. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 436 The value 
which they set upon military stratagems and contrivances. 

f b. A conspiracy, plot. Ohs. 

1^ Luttrell Brief Rel. (x8s7) I, 544 They had dis- 
covered a contrivance there, on which 3 lords, .with others, 
are seiz’d. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 28 As 
the contrivance was yet but two days old . , they would be 
some days caballing. 1726 Chetvvood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
208 This occasion’d many Plots and Contrivances to regain 
the flying Fair Ones. 

e. A mechanical device or arrangemeut ; some- 
times applied contemptuously. 

166711. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 432 Inciting this 
contrivance fall into the Current, along the Rocks. ^ 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (18471 1 . 79 Various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frighten them away. 1865 
[see Constructive 3]. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1. 
vi. 82 Tell Ro.se . . to have an easy lounging-chair in place 
of that alximinable horsehair contrivance. 1879 J. ’iiMB.s 
in CasselCs Techn. Educ. in. 190 Tlie i-atchet- wheel and 
click for winding up the weight . , would soon be found an 
indispen.sable contrivance. 

d. Jig. Applied to natural arrangements, or 
organs showing special adaptation to the perform- 
ance of functions. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. 8 Nature hath also fitted it 
[the Butterfly’s tongue], .with that spiral or cochleary con- 
trivance. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 228 This cy.st of 
liquor [in the cuttle-fish] is certainly a most apt and curious 
contrivance. i86a Darwin Fertit. Orchids Introd. 1 The 
contrivances by which Orchids are fertilized. 

Contrivancy (k^mtroi-vansi). rare-^'^. [f. as 
prec. + -ANCY.] Contriving faculty ; —prec. 5. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son Vulc. xi>\ A pa-ssionate love 
for everything that spoke of contrivancy and the mastery 
of Nature. 

Coutiave (k^ntrsi'v), zi.i Forms: 4-6 con- 
trove, (4 - 03 ve, -eoue), 4-5 -eve, -eeve, 5-6 
-yve, 6- contrive, (5-6 Sc. eontmve). (% 1 - 
vester has analogical pa. pple, contriven, after 
striven^ etc.) [a. OF. controve-r^ with stem-stress 
cantreuve ^ It* cmtrovare.^ {. con- together, etc, ■+• 
trovare, GF. trover^ mod.F. trouver to find L. 
turhare to disturb, stir up, wake up, etc. {Con- 
trover thus answered formally to L. coniicrb- 
dre.) The vowel-mutation according to stress, 
regular in OF. (cf. m(nmoit% metive^ pouvoir^ petit, 
etc.), has in mod.F. been levelled under ou (from 0), 
but some F, dialects have tr€uvet% trenve. ME. 
had orig. both eontrove and contrcve (from -euve^ 
-oeve) ; cf. move, meve, prove, prove, people ; con- 
trove and its Sc. repr. coniriive survived to the 
idth c. ; but, otiierwise than in mcme, prove, the 
finally prevailing form was eontreve ; cf. rettneve^ 
B'rom the 15th c. this became a phonetic 

change still unexplained : cf. brier, friar, tire. The 
sense ^ invent with ingenuity * has passed in F*. into 
that of ‘ invent fraudulently or falsely ’ ; though 
this is often present in Eng., it has never super- 
seded the original good or neutral sense.] 

1 . To invent, devise, excogitate with in- 

genuity and cleverness (any plan or purpose). 

CX330 R. Brunne Wace xefr}^ A selkDuh..neaere 
contreued in elde ne 5ou}>e. c 1330 — Ckron, (1810) 241 A 
man hat oste salle lede, & controues no quayntiise, Howe 
he disceit salle drede, sca}>e vmwhile sail© rise. 1340 Ham- 
pole /’n Cause . 1561 pam hat new gyses controves, X46X 
Liber Pluscardensis xi. viji, All thir fouHs that melody 
contiTivisL 160a Shaks. Ham. n. ii, 216^ I will . . sodainely 
contriue the meanes of meeting between© him, and my 
daughter. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. ( 1843) 5 The prince’s 
going into Spain . .wa.s contrived wholly by the duke. X784 
CowpER Task IV. 778 How close-pemt man regrets Ike 
cpuntiy, with what ardour he contrives A peep at Nature, 
when he can no more. 1864 Tennyson Aylmeds Field 781 
Grossly contriving their dear daughter's good . . Ignorant, 
devfeing thfeir own daughter’s death ! 

b. used Qf the planning or plotting of evil 
devices, treason, freacheryi murder, etc. 


■cxytS E. E. Allit. P. B. 266 Thenne founden hay fylh© 
in fleschlych dedez & controeued agayn kynde contrare 
werkez. c 1330 R. Brunne C/zr<?7^. iFzzczr ! Rolls) 7146 He 
houghte on oper wyse To contreouea fals queyntyse. 1377 
Langl. P. Pl. B. X. 19 Who-so can contreue deceytes an 
conspire wrqnges. . to conseille is clepid. c 1450 Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cut kb. (Surtees) 24S4 And to his neghbure nane 
euell controues. 1513 Douglas yEneis vm. i. 8 Incontinent 
togidder . . AH Latium assemblit, sone controvit [ed. 1553 
contruuit] Ane coniuiatioun or haisty convyne. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trazi. ix. 28 A plot of Trea.son, whkh 
they had contrived together. 1713 Steele Gtiardian No. 
17 p 7 To contrive tlie debauchery of your child. 1807 
W. Taylor in Ann. ' Rev. V. 501 This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon. 

j-e. Const, with Ohs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (iSio) 240 ]>e kyng controlled 
her ouer a brigge forto make. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 
137 pe iewes .. casten & contreueden to kulle bym whan 
hei mi5te. a 1400 Cov. Mfyst, (1841) 241 A tretowre xal 
countyrfe his deth to forti'fye. 1509 Hawes /Vis/. Pleas, 
xhiii. iv, To make relacioii, In bokes many I shall of him 
contrive. 1607 Shaks. til 111. 63 We charge you, that 
you have contriu’d . . to wind© Your .selfe into a power 
tyrannicall. 1709 SrRWR Ann. Ref, 1 . xxxii. 367 All the 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her, 
1784C0WPER IPskyi. 205 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to .save a God The incumbrance of his own concerns. 
t 2 , intr. To make use of contrivance or in- 
genuity ; to form devices ; to plot, conspire. Ohs. 

(rx44o Vork Myst. xxvi. 241 Than wolde we knawe why 
his knave hus cursidly contryued. ^ 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 
IV. i. 360 Thou ha.st contriuM against the very life Of the 
defendant. 1601 — ^nl. C. n. iii. 16 The Fates with Trai- 
tors do contrive, x64t Mjlton Ch. Gtnd. i. ii. (1851) 102 
That men .should be tampring and contriving in his worship, 
3 . trans. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structure, literary composition, institution, etc.). 

1377 Langl. F. PL B. x. 177 Of alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued toles. 1393 Ibid. C. XV. 161 Was neuere creature 
hat knew wel he bygynnynge Bote kynde [i. e. Nature], hat 
contreeuede hit furst. XS23 Fitzherb. Surih Prol, 11539; i 
By experience I contriued, compiled, and made a treatise. 
*593 Shak.s. Lucr. 206 Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive. 1696 W msTON Tk. F-arth m. 11722 ' 267 Such a pe- 
culiar Bottom, .as our great Ships are contrived with. 1736 
I Berkeley PP'ks. lll 521 The bank called the general hank 
I of France, contrived by Mr. Law. 1784 Cowper 7 'ask i. 60 
t But elbows still were wanting ; these, some say, An aider- 
man of Cripplegate contrived. xBs 6 ’EMiiXiSOH Ping. Traits, 
Ability Wks, (Bohn) IL 34 Broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunei are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular bridge. 

absol. 1701 Farquhar Sir //. Wildair v. vi, I’ll have 
the music from both houses ; Pawlet and Locket shall con- 
trive for our taste. 

1 4 . To find out or discover (as the solution of a 
problem or riddle) ; to come to understand, Ohs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. go These olde philosophres wise Of 
all this worldes erthe rounde, How large, how thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in thexperience. c 1400 Vork Myst. 
XXX. 434 No cause can I kyndely contryue pat why he 
schulde lose J>us his lifle. e 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. 
(Surtees) 440 God spak in him ^e .smyth controue \mielUxit\ 
x 6 oo Thynne Epigrams No. 55 Deep© witted menn b'expe- 
vience haue contrived, that marlage good and quiet is ech 
bower, where the man.s heringe organs are deprived of their 
right vse. [1784 CowpER Task hi. 156 Some . . Contrive 
creation ; travel nature up I'o the sharp peak of her sub- 
limest height, And tell u.s whence the stars.] 

t 5 . To make tip. concoct, fabricate, invent. Ohs. 
[(ilf. F. controuver ) to faine, forge, inuent, imagine 
out of his own brain ’ (Cotgr.X] 
c 1400 Rem. Rose Though he nought fond, yet would 
he [Wicked Tongue] l;e . . Discordaunt ever fro annonye. 
And distoned from melodie, Controve he wolde. £14^ 
Henryson Mor. 74 Thine argument is false and eke 
contnifed, 14168 Paston Lett, No. 582 IL 313 The ma- 
lyciouse contryved taly.s that Frere Brakley..and othyrs 
ymagyned ontruly. .of me. 

6 . To succeed in bringing to pass ; to ‘manage’, 
to effect (a purpose). 

1530 Palsgr, 497/2, I contry ve, I bringe to pa.sse a mater 
by sekyng of my wyites, ^e machine. Ibid., It was harde 
to do, but I have contryved it at the laste. <ziS93 Mar- 
lowe Dido V. i, A desperate charge, Which neither art 
nor reason may achieve, Nor I devise by what means 10 
contrive, 121656 Ep. Hall in Rem. Wks., Life 
pleased God inexpectedly to contrive the change^ of my 
station. 1726 Chetwood Capt. R. Boyle Tho' the 
Hor.se was -sold for twenty Pistoles, we contriv’d it .so, that 
my Landlord seiz’d the Money for his Reckoning. iSzo 
Shelley CEdtpus 1-135 Prophecies when once they get 
abroad. .Contrive their own fulfilment. 

b* Const, with inf. Extended ironically to 
action that has the result of bringing about an 
unintended or undesired event. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 55 Th’ industrious Kind., 
with their Stores of gather’d Glue, contrive To stop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Plive. r7i6-8 Pope in Lady 
M. W. Montague's Lett. 1. xxvl 81 You have contrived to 
say. .most pleasing things. 1777 Prie.stley Matt, Spir. 
(1782) 1. Pref. 31 Membere of the Church of England, .con- 
trive to differ among themselves, 1828 Southey Ep. A Han 
Cunningham, He has just contrived to keep Out of rope’s 
reach, and will come off this time For transportation. 1853 
Kingslp:y Hypatia xxvi, 'Hie negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for her own rea.sons, to spill the contents 
unobserved. 1888 Skeat Chaucer s Minor P. Introd. p.xxxvii, 
' An editor .should always look at the MSS. for himself, if he 
can possibly contrive to do so. 

1 7. To bring by ingenuity or skill into a place, 
position, or form. Also in analogous uses with to, 
in, upon. Ohs. 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 109 [Hel contrived 
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ssich things as he had heard of his master, into short com- 
pendious notes. 1603 Fuomo Mfontai^rie 163, Sometimes I 
adciresse my judgement and contrive it to a noble and out- 
worne subject, 1606 Sylvester DuBarias n, m. iii. The 
Laifie How-much-fold sence is in few words contriuen ! 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vni. iii. 618 So tough, that being con- 
trived in building, it lasteth for ever. i< 56 s Boyle Occas. 
Reft. V. ix. (1675) 332 A few such Closets . . might be easily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hospital, i66g Sturmy 
Mariner s Mag. v. 86 Thehalf Bullets of Musquets contrived 
upon them, a 1^7 Sancroft Let. in Clarendon's Hut. Reb. 
I. 6, MS., .consisting of xvi boolcs, contriv’d into 92 c^uires. 
*701 Collier M. AureL (1726) 124 He was ^raid his son 
might make a false step . . the notions contrived into him 
miscarry. 

+ Contri've, Ohs. IsL^p.iTVQg. f.'L.cmtrim, 
pret. of canterSre to wear away (cf. contrite, con- 
trition ) ; perh. associated by translators with the 
prec.] trans. To wear down, wear away, con- 
snme, spend ; to pass, employ (time). 

143Z-50 tr. Higden (Rolls! 1 . 287 Whiche allemoste con- 
triued {pertriveruntl the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde Muth mony batelles. r3:534tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 1 . 81 Coyllus. .contrived [conlmmtj&ll hisyowthe 
in the service of their warrs. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I, 
jj6 b, You tarie and abide here .. to contrive your tyme. 
1590 Si’knser F. Q. ii. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
which did survive Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 
1596 S HA ICS. Tam. Shr. i. h. 276 Please ye we may con- 
triue this afternoone, And qua 0 e carowses to our Mistresse 
health. [Taken by some to belong to Contrive t/.h} 

Contrived ik^ntrsi’vd), a. [f. Contrive 57.1 
+ -ED i .] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 
c 1400 Smvdone Bab. 333 The firste warde thus thay wonne 
By this fals contrevede engyne. 1513 Douglas AEneis xr. 
viii. 73 His dreid and sle controvit [1553 contruwit] feir. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. iv. L 171 The guilt of premeditated 
ancl contvmed Murther. 1641 Milton Animadv. 11851 203 
As insufficiently, .did they provide by their contrived Litur- 
^es. 1749 Fielding Totn Jones xni. vii, Don’t you con- 
sider this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right assignation ? 

b. With qualification, as ill- contrived. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 135 A loathsom contrived 
place. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. in. 400 In Mansion pru- 
dently contriv’d. 1713 Ockley Acct Barbary 2 The 
Houses are large, hut very ill contriv’d. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
^ Ulloa’s PPy. (ed. 3) II. vn. xii. 130 Most of the houses 
are of stone, well contrived. 

t Coiitri’vement. Ohs. [f. Contiiive vi^ + 
-MENT ; cf. F. co'ntrouvement. Exceedingly com- 
mon in 17th c. ; but superseded before 1700 by 
CoNTBlVANOE.] 

1 . The action of contriving ; « Contrivance r. 
iS9? Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 127 Their wit and cun- 
ning in contriyements. x6s6 Heylin Sum. France 31 The 
death of Arthur was not without his contrivement. i68x 
Flavell Right. Mans Ref. igi Those acts, .are the height 
and top of all rational contrivement. 

2 . Mode of contriving or planning; ingenious 
construction ; «= Contrivance 6 . 

£1592 Faustus in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 224 
Which for. . the contrivement of the church, hath not the like 
in Christendom, a 1634 Chapman Alphons 7 u Introd., Plays 
1873 lib 3:97 The De.sign is high, the Contrivement subtle. 
42x670 RustDzV. Truth 176 The admirable con- 

trivement and artifice of this great Fabrick of the Universe. 

3 . A device for attaining some end ; an expe- 
dient, artifice, plot, stratagem ; = Contrivance 7. 

x6ii Speed Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632)963 Hopefull and 
costly contriuements. 1626 Shirley Brothers v. iii, ’Tis a 
plot f a base contrivement To make my name ridiailous ! 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles IH. 59 A 1 the bloudy contrive- 
ments, barbarous and cruel executions, 

Contriven irreg. pa. pple. of Contrive. 
Contriver (k^ntroi-vsi). Also 6 controvar, 
-or. [f. Contrive i + -er i : cf. O F. controveorj 
mod.F. controuveur.'\ One who contrives, 

1 , One who ingeniously or artfully devises the 
effecting of anything; one who effects by plotting 
or scheming ; a schemer, plotter. 

15x3 Douglas XI. viii. 70 Controvar [1553 contrii- 

warl of mony wickit slycht. 1601 Shaks. Jttl. C. n. i. 158 
Marke Antony . . we shall finde . . A shrew’d Contriuer. 
1605 — Macb. in. v. 7. ^ 1607 T. Rogers ^g Art. Pref. 6 A 
principal contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cot- 
ton Espernon 1. iL 82 To return the mischiefs . . upon the 
heads of the fir.st contrivers. X738 Warburton Div, Lcgat. 
I. 456 A mere cold-headed Contriver. 1863 _ Kinglake 
Crimea I. 210 By the sheer exigencies^ of his inheritance 
; : Prince IxDuis was driven to be a contriver, 
f b. An inventor of falsehoods. Ohs. 

Earl Rivers i.Caxton) Dictes 23 Bakbyters, Con- 
tryuers or Reporters of tales, 1670 Blount Law Dict.^ 
Controzior. he that of liis own head, devises or invents false 
bruits, or feigned new.s. 

2 . The deviser or inventor of an institution, sys- 
tem, machine, etc. 

ax 6 sz J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 237 The contriver and or- 
derer of the prophetical stage. 1678 Aubrey in Ray's Carr. 
(1.848) 129 The learned contriver of those [analytic] tables, 
Mr. Ray. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 121 r 8 It would, .not a 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 
G- Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. I. vL 238 Man is the con- 
triver of musical Instruments. x84i--7i T. R. Jones 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 604 Machines . , more or less adapted to ac- 
complish the object of the contriver. 

. 3 . A (good or bad) manager, 

^ X766 Goldsm. Vic. PV. i. She was an excellent contriver 
in housekeeping, 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nrersit^ 49 
Accidents which will happen among the best contrivers. 
1864 N. Q. Ser. in. VI. 6/1 {Cortiish Proverb') My wife 
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Joan is a good contriver, and a good contriver is better 
than a little eater. 

Contriving (k^troi-vig), vbl. sb. Also 4”(5 
controving. [f. Contrive vf + -inqI.] The 
action of the verb Contrive; contrivance; de- 
vising. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810I1 253 Of fiat fals con- 
troueyng gaf t>ei jugement. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 81 Of 
his owne controvinge He found magique and taught it 
forth. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. Ep. Ded. (1877I 6, I haue 
taken vpon me the contryuing of this book. X7sr Labelye 
IVesim. Br. 107 Methods of my own contriving. 1858 
Dongf. Birds of Passage, Childrett ix, What are all our 
contrivings, And the wisdom of our books? 

Contei'ving, pfl- o,. [f. as prec. -f -ing 2.] 
That contrives; skilfully or artfully devising, 
scheming, inventive. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. i. ii. 189 Our contritiing Friends 
in Rome. 1691 Hartcliffe P^irtues Pref. 15 Revenge is a 
busie and contriving Vice, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 233 A 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. LifeijZzf^ li. xxxiv, 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and a contriving head. 

Hence Contrivingcly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contrivingiy, as my friends still think. 

Control (k^ntrJuJ), sb. Forms : 6 control!©, 
6-7 controll, -oule, -ole, 7 comptrol(e, 7-9 
eontroul, 8- control, [perh. a. F. contrdle, earlier 
contrerolle ‘ the copie of a roll (of account, etc.), 
a paralell of the same qualitie and content with 
th’ originall ; also, a controlling or ouerseeing ' 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. contrdroiuhis, f. contra 
against, counter (cf. Contra- 3) + rottdus Roll. 
But, as the sb. appears only about 1600 in Eng., 
and app. not in the original literal sense, but only 
as a noun of action, it was probably then formed 
immediately from the verb. A few examples of 
Counter-roll (q.v.) directly represent tbe Fr. 

Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has as first sense, but 
without quotation, *A register or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the other This J. 
retained from Bailey’s folio, where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, ^properly, a Book, or 
Register, in which a Roll is kept of other Registers '. But 
this is merely an etymological remark, applicable to med.L. 
contrarotulus, and OF. contrerolle', there is no evidence 
that control was ever so used in Eng.: see Counter- 
roll.] 

1 . The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action ; the function or power of directing 
and regulating ; domination, command, sway. 

Board ^Control ; a board of six meiribers established by 
Pitt in 1784 for the supervision of the East India Company 
in the government of British India ; abolished in 1858. 

Control Department : a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departinents of Commis- 
sariat and Transport; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 19 The winged fowles Are 
their males subiects, and at their controules. ^i6ox — Twel. 
N. II. V. 74 Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Ixii. 498 
The only advantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is . . the eontroul of its commerce. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1 . 107 Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people of America. 1886 
Law Times LXXXI. 59/2 Permitting pflfensive smells to 
emanate from certain drains under their control. 

1844 H. H, Wilson Brii. India I. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Controul and the Crown. xSsg Bright 
Sp. /////rita June (i876> 2 The President of the Board of 
Control. 

2 . Restraint, check. Without control', unre- 
strainedly, freely. 

1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, in. v. 84 Where his raging eye .. 
Without controll, lusted to make a prey. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. hnprov. hftpr. (1652) 122 This, .bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the Sappe. 
1:715-20 Pope Iliad 1. 108 Speak what thou know’st, and 
speak without controul. 1768 Beattie Minstr. n. xlvi, 
Lust that defies controul. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxx. 
X64 His operations were subject to so little controul, that 
he was able to insert forgeries. 1S75 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 441 Calmness, .and control of the passions. 

3 . A method or means of restraint ; a check. 

1752 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 14 The particular 

checks and controuls provided by the constitution. 1879 
Gladstone Glean. III. i. 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal controul, or veto. 

b. In mod. scientific use : A standard of com- 
parison used to check the inferences deduced from 
an experiment, by application of the ‘ Method of 
Difference L Often attrih. as in ccmtrol-experiment, 
a test experiment devised with this end in view. 

1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL xvji. 4x3 Four bladders were 
first tried as a control experimenL x88o C. & F. Darwin 
Moziem. PL 162 Radicles without any attached squares, 
whmh served as standards of comparison or controls. 1890 
Nature zx Dec. 122 Control mice died of tetanus within. 48 
hours. 

4 . A person who acts as a check ; a controller. 

1786 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 137/1 They were always 

about him, as checks or coptrouls upon his conduct, X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 64 Men formed to be instruments, not con- 
trols. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. V. ix. vii. 371 He could not 
be a resident riyaland control upon the Doge. 1884 Stuart 
C. Cumberland in Fall Mall G. 31 Dec, 2/2 These ‘con- 
trols ' — ^these ‘ astral bodies,' or whatever they are called. 
X885 Academy 11 July 20/1 He was a rank Spiritualist, a 
tool in the hands of his Control. 

5 . Comb. Cmtrol-dxperimerU '. see 3 b. 


. Control (k^itrpu‘1), V. Forms : 5-6 eontrolle, 
6 controul©, -trowll, 6-7 trowl(e, -trole, 7 
(controal), 6-8 controll, 6-9 controul, 6- con- 
trol; also 5-8 comptrol 1. fta, t. and pfh. con- 
trolled ; also 6 -troulde, 6-7 trold(e. [a. F. 
contrSler (i6th c. in Littre), earlier contrerollcr 
(c 1300 in Anglo-Fr.) ‘ to take and keepe a copie 
of a roll of accounts, to controll, obserue, oiiersee, 
spie faults in* (Cotgr;% f. F. contrerolle {novf con- 
trble) : see Control sh. Both in vb. and sb. tire 
spelling controul was almost universal in iSth c. 
and early part of 19th, and is still occasional.] 

1 . trans. To check or verify, and hence to regu- 
late (payments, receipts, or accounts generally) ; 
orig. by comparison with a ‘ counter-roll ’ or du- 
plicate register ; now in the wider sense of 4, 

[£ 1310 MS. Cott. Tib. E viij If. 49 {Hemsek. Ord. Edw. IT) 
Un contrerollour qui doit contre roller au tresorere de la 
garderobe toutz lez receitez.] c x^iS El eusek. Draf. 59 To 
eontrolle the receytes & all the yssues of the Thesaurers 
office. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) C ij/4 Or some bu.sy 
body. .O^mptrqll their countes be they neuer so right. 1539 
Housek. Ord. in Thynne Animadv. Inti'Od. (1865) 35 * 1 ® 
controule the same [expenditure], giveing noe larger allow- 
ance than there ought to be. 1549 [.see 5]. _ 1709 Strype 
Ann. Rtf. Introd. Ki. 24 And to comptroll his book.s from 
time to time. 

2 . transf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of (statements, stories, or their authors). 
arch. 

1532 More Conf it. Tindale Wks. 726/2 He .shalbe .sure 
seldome to meete anye raanne that hath bee there, by whome 
bys tale might be controlled. x6xz Davies H-fty Ireland, 
etc. 41 Which by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere I can justly controll. 1639 Fuller Holy PVar iv. vi. 
(18401 186 Afterwai'ds this report was controlled to be false. 
1878 J. C. Morison Gibbon i Anyone who wishes to con- 
trol my statements will have no difficulty in doing: so. 
fS. Hence: a. To take to task, call to account, 
rebuke, reprove (a person). Const, of, for. Ohs. 

a 1529 Skelton PVare the HannkegC Whereof I hym con- 
trolde. x6i2 Shelton Qnix. I. Pref. 9 To be controaled 
for the Evil, or rewarded for the Good. 1693 Dryden 
Cleomenes Prol., Control these foplings and declare for 
sense. 

fb. To challenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing). Ohs. 

a 1529 Skelton Agsi. Vencmi. Tongues Wks. I. 133 That 
I would Controlle the cognisaunce of noble men. 1567 
Turberv. Ovidls Epist. 143 How oft did I controll the 
slug^sh oares. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 78 note, Maruel 
not if Heretike.s controule the old authentical translation. 
1623 Lisle JElfric on O. ^ N.^ T. Pref. y 1, I put not out 
anything rashly in print, .especially in this age so ready to 
controll. X7t3 S. (Dckley Acc. Barbary 80 The Women .. 
never dare Controul or Dispute their Husbands Commands. 
1738 Swift Polite Conv. p. xxii, An Argument not to be 
controlled. 

4 . To exercise restraint or direction upon the 
free action of ; to hold sway over, exercise power 
or authority over ; to dominate, command. 

*495 Ad iz Hen. VII, c. 22 § 6 Any persone assigned tp 
comptroll and oversee theym in thdir werking. 1604 Shaks. 
0th. v, iL 265 But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll his 
Fate? X692 E- "Wai-kke Epictetus* Mor. Ixx, But the 
Philosophers exalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
conti'OuL 1723 Pope Odyss, xi. 456 Thy words like music 
every breast controuL 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 184 
Castles: .built with the evident purpose^of controulin^. .the 
navigation. 1837 Buckle CzW/zz. I. iv. ig6 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

absoL Merry Andrew 27 Henceforth may I 

obey, and thou controi 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 400 A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

. b. To hold in check, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevemt (? 

XS49 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 27 Who comptrolleth the 
deuyil at home at his parishe, whyle he [the prelate] comp- 
trplleth the mynte? 1393 Drayton Eclogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffe curbe controule his angfie Jawes. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. x. lx. (1612) 266 Through God that drift she 
chiefly hath controld. 1727-38 Gay Fables i. xxxviiL 29 
Controul thy more voracious bill. 1834 Brewster More 
Worlds i. 16 The superabundance of life is controlled by the 
law of mutual destruction. 

c. rejl. To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so to control ones feelings^ 
tears, etc. 

i8x8 Shelley Laan Ded. iv. 8, I then controuled My 
tears. 1835 Kingsley Heroesw. 231 He [Theseus] controlled 
himself. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. iii. 99 Diffi- 
culty in controlling his temper. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V, 36 Good men are those who are able to control them- 
selves. 1883 Frqude Short Stud. IV, 1. xii. 146 [tie] could 
not control his emotion at the loss of his men. 

*t’6- To overpower, overmaster. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 678 Till with her own white fleece her 
voice controlled Entombs her outcry, c 1600 — Sann. xx, 
A roan in hew all Hews in his controwling. 1610 — Temp. 
r. ii. 373 His Art is of such pow’r, It would controll ray 
Dams god Setebos, 1733 Johnson s.v.. He controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. 

b. Law. To overrule (a judgement or sentence). 
1724 S'tnrg DrapieVs Lett. Wks, 1755 V. ir. 122 Sir John 
Holt’s opinion. .1 doubt in practice, .hath been frequently 
controlled. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 372 The super- 
added words of limitation may be admitted to controul the 
preceding word.s. ^ 1863 H. Cox Instit. i, iv. 19 Though the 
preamble may assist in constnung ambiguous expressions 
in a statute, it Avill not be allowed to control clear ones. 
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c. Fencing^. To control the point \ Ho bear or 
beat it down ^ (Gifford in loco). 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Bum. i, v, I will learne 
you, by the true judgement of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
controll any enemies point i’ the world. lifid. iv. v. 

Controllable (k^ntrJndab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being controlled or re- 
strained. 

a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vn. v. § 2 They were all con- 
trollable by the Apostles. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 159 
p 8 It is to suppose custom instantaneously controllable by 
reason, tSyi Meinber for Paris I. 231 The voice of the 
speaker, .gathered firmness and became controllable. 1883 
Times 23 Jan. 3/4 The ‘ controllable ' [torpedoes], .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

f b. Liable to check or stoppage. ^pen 

to cballenge ; cf. Control v. 3. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 3 If your friendship be fer- 
vent, & your kindnesse not controulable. 3646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vi. 21 Things of falsitie, coutroul- 
able . , by criticall and collective reason, 
t c. Liable to be overruled. Obs. 

1647 M.KY Hist. Pari. n. iv. 69 Under the Great Seal, 
which is the king's greatest and highest command, and not 
controllable, nor to be dispensed with. 

Co3itl?olled \k^ntr<3u*Id), a. [f. as prec. +• 
-ED '.] Held in check, restrained, dominated ; cf. 
uncontrolled. 

3586 A. Day Secretary n. (1625) 65 The limits of a 
controuled rule. 3783 Burke East India i<fz7/Wks. IV. 

1 12 Controuled depravity is not innocence. t888 Pall 
Mall G. 19 Dec, 3/1 Controlled enthusiasm. 

Controllei? (k^ntrJu-loi'). Forms : 4-5 coun- 
ter-, center-, cownterroller, count er oiler, ooun- 
trollour, 5 cowntroller, 6 controwler, 7 (oon- 
trerollour, -roulerb 6-9 controuler, 6- con- 
troller. Also fi- comptroller. [In ME. couiiter- 
roller .y --our, a, AF. conirerollour^ countreroulloiir 
— Ot . contre-rolleor (-med.L. €ontrd~rotuldtor\ 
agent-n. from OF. contre-roller, med.L. type ^con- 
trarotulare : see Control. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of an official apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 1 5th c. 
often reduced (as in contemporary Fr. contrdleur) 
to count erollotir^ count rollour\ the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to be cotint, etymo- 
logically comply and the word was spelt compt- 
roller \ ^\% erroneous way of writing the word 
was especially affected by official scribes, and hence 
became the established form in connexion with 
various offices; in these its retention has prob. 
been partly due to a desire to separate the title 
from the general modern sense of control^ 

1 . One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check a 
treasurer or person in charge of accounts. 

[129* Britton i. ii. 1 16 En presence del viscounte qi nous 
volura.s qe solt soen countreroullour en tut soen office.} 3393 
Langl. P. Pl, C. xn. 298 Selde. .failed jte .seruant so diepe 
in arerages As doj? j>e reyue ober 1:^ conterroller [v.rr. 
counteroiler, counterrollers, countrollour] bat rekene mot 
and acounte. c 3450 Bk. Ciirtasye 550 in Babees Bk, (1868) 
317 per-fore bo countrollour. . Wrytes vp bo somme as euery 
day. xssx T. Wilson Logike 47 b, Comptroller or any 
other officer in the common weale. 1780 Burke Sp, Econ. 
Ref. Wks. III. 293 There is taken away. . the treasurer, the 
comptroller ifor a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there is no treasurer', etc. 

2 . Hence a title of office : 

a. A household officer whose duty was primarily 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general; 
a steward. Now chiefly used in the household of 
the sovereign, and in those of members of the 
royal family, and spelt Comptroller. 

3443 Hen. VI. in ElUs Orig;. Lett. 11. 35 1. 107 Sir Thomas 
Stanley, countrollour of oure householde. 1463 Poston Lett. 
No. 411 II. 43 The sewer wyll not tak no men no dyschys 
till they be comawndyd by the Cownterroller. 3338 Lelano 
I tin. VI. 2 One Fogge. .that was Countrowlar to Edward 
the Fowrthe. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI If 1, iii. 69 For I was 
spoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford This night to be Comp- 
trollers. 164s Hinde J.Bruen xxxv. iro Her father, .[was] 
with that honorabH Personage Henry Earle of Darby, 
being Controller of his house. 3730 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 
7 Sir John Holland, comptroller of the houshold. 3856 
Froude Hist. Eng. l. 299 The archbishop sent his comp- 
troller to the Prior of Christ Church. 

b. An officer having similar duties in various 

public offices. In some of these the spelling is at 
present in others Comptroller, q.v. 

Occurring in many specific titles: e.g. Controller {or 
Comptroller) of the Hanaper^ of the Minty of the Navy^ 
of the Petty of the Pipe \ 

14S6 Act 3 Hen. V 7 /y c. d The Customer or Comptroller 
of the same Port. 1548 Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 27 
Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers 
of the myntes? 3394 Blund evil Exerc. vir. xi. (ed. 7) 664 
William Borough controuler of her Maiesties Navy. 3679 
Plot Staffordsh. (tfiSd) 277 Controller of all the Excise m 
England and Wales. 3777 Hist.Amer. I. ii. 

75 Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 
Castile. 383s Sir J. Ross W. W. Pass. ii. 8 My excellent 
friend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Navy, 3845 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 171 An officer in London, called 
the comptroller in bankruptcy, 

1 3 . One who takes to task, calls in question, 
reproves, or censures ; a censorious critic. Obs. 
3566DRANT Epist. n. i. (1567) G iv, Of dumpishnes, 


enuye, and ire a sharpe controwler he. 1583 Fulke De~ 
fence xvm. 532 These controllers . . of the Latin text by the 
Hebrew, R. Harvey Pt. Perceuall 21 Pert Con- 

troulers of Magistracy. 3634 Bp. Hall Agst. Brown § 2 
Recall. Treat. 721 My omissions were of ignorance . . An 
easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4 . One who controls or keeps under control ; 
one who restrains, directs, or manages. 

3343 Barnes Wks, (1573) 312/1 Rulers, and counsellers, 
and controllers. 3630 Prynne Anti-Artnin. 315 It makes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare spectator. 377a 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (3782) I. 258 God [is] the .sole con- 
troller of the laws. 1884 Coniemp.Rev. Oct. 518 The State 
stands . . as regulator and controller of the family. 

h. transf. of things inanimate. 

3630 R. JohnsotPs Kingd. ^ Commw. 588 The puissance of 
their neighbours hath beene . . a controler to their famous 
invasions. 3654 Whitlock Zootomia 343 Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be bad. 3864 Burton 
Scot Ahr. I. V. 250 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 

e. A piece of mechanism that controls or regu- 
lates motion ; NatiL an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it runs 
towards the haw^se-holes, 

3867 Smyth Sailor's Word'.bk.y Chain-cable controller, y. 
contrivance for the prevention of one part of the chain 
riding on another while heaving in. 18Q8 Nares iVtfWrtw- 
i'/«> (ed. 4) 129 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 3879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. I. I. 491 Regulating its motion by an abutting con- 
troller. 3886 Bicycling Netvs 23 Apr. 437/2 The machine 
. .has. .a very effective automatic steering controller. 

5 . ControUer-geiieral : an officer entrusted 
with the supreme direction or control. 

3363 in Vicary's Ana/. (3888' App. iii. 143 Controller 
generall of all y Chies hospitalles. 3703 Land. Gaz. No. 
3736/3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coim- 
tries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 436 Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of sacrilege. 3863 
P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 58 The Controller-General 
should also submit^ a carefully prepared estimate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 

Hence Ooutro'llersMp, the office of controller, 
349s jdc/ 31 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 18 Thoffice of Comptroller- 
shippe of all plees. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. ii. v, We 
saw 'lurgot cast forth from the Controllership. 3871 Daily 
News 8 Feb., In 1868. .the Controllership of the Navy was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the Admiralty. 

t Contro'llery. Obs. rare. [f. Controller : 
see -ERY.] ~ Control sb., Controllership. 

*S9§ in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (3655) 412 Duties 
pertaining to the Offices of ControUery and Collector^. 
1639 llrid. 454 The Office of Controllerie [was] given to Sir 
David Murray. 

Controlless (k^ntr5'i‘ljles), tz. [f. Control 
- p-LESS.] Not under control or restraint. 

3637 J. Goodwin Triers T ried 8 A rule-less, law-less, con- 
troule-less generation of men. 3838 Byron Juan i. cxvi. 
The controulless core Of human hearts. 

Controlling (k/ntr^u-liq), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
trol V. H- -iNGi.] The action of the verb Con- 
trol ; restraint, domination ; f calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

3333 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexiii. 264 The great lordes 
. . vysited the ladies and damusels without any controllynge. 
3334 More On the Passion Wks. 1291/3 [To] vse their owne 
judgement in thallowing or in the controllynge of any part 
of hys context. 1633 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvi. 139 Conse- 
quently^ to controule their controulings. 3874 Green Short 
Hist. ni. § 1. 265 The right of granting and controlling sub- 
sidies. 

Controlling, ppl a. [see -ing 2 .] That 
controls ; formerly f censorious, overbearing. 

Controlling experiment : see Control sb. 3 b. Controll- 
ing nozzle : one by which the volume of the stream issuing 
from it can be regulated. 

3376 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 330 Which deserved well 
lyking, and not controlling contempt, 3593 Shaks. 2 
Hen. VI, V, i. 103 Controlling Lawes. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 689 There was no controlling authority. 
Hence CoatroTliufiTly adv. 

1630 B. DiscolUmininnt 2 Which makes him write with 
such a Turl^-cocks quill, too controulinglyand censoriously* 
1886-7 G. 0. Fay in Proc. Amer. Soc. Instruct. Deaf 224 
1*0 mingle socially, controllingly, with the children. 

Controlment (k/^trjadment). arch. Forms 
as ill Control sb, and v. [f. Control z^, + -ment : 
cf, mo^.Y. contrblement.l 
1 1. The controlling of accounts : see Control v.j. 
1302 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York <1830) 66 Clerc of 
comptrolment of the Kinges houshold. 3539 Househ. Ord. 
in Thynne Animadv. Introd. 13865' 35 The .said Clerkes- 
Comptrollers shall yearly make the Bookeof Comptroilment, 
1647 Howard Crown Rev. $ Two deputy Chamberlaines to 
write the Comptrollment of the Pril. 1708 J. Chamber- 
layne.S'A Gt. Brit. x. il xij. (3743' 103 All bills of comptrol- 
ment . . are allotted & allow^ by the Clerks-Comptrollers. 

transf. 3563 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611I 355 Leaue to 
lay out our owne reckenings, as we thinke best, hautng 
himselfe the aduantage of ccntrolement, if errour happen 
to fall out, 

2, « Control xiJ. I. 

1494 I* Hen, VII, 15 Justices of Peace .. ap- 
pointed, .to have the Oversight and Controlment of the said 
Sheriffs, 3577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 127 In thy fayth I maye 
. .repose the controlement of my life. 3604 Edmonds 
Ohserv. CaesaVs Comm. 39 Otherwise the course of des- 
tinie were subiect to our controlement. 3766 EnTick Lonn 
don IV. xgx One of the sorting houses, under the comptrol- 
ment of the general penny-post 1879 W. G. Ward Ess. 
(1884) 1. 384 God has ..abdicated the controlment of my 
acts. 


S. Restraint, check —Control sb. 2. Very com- 
mon in 1 6-1 7 th c. in phr. Without controlment. 

3535 Ld. Berners Froiss. ll. dxxxiv, [clxxx.] 556 That 
the Englyshnien shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement. 1593 Shaks. fohn i. i. 20 Heere haue we war 
for war, & bloud for bloud, Controlement for controlement 
1660 Jer Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. iv. § 14 note, He will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. 3764 Churchill 
(R. >, Happy the bard Who 'bove controlment, dares to 
speak his mind. 3778 Lcate Feast ii Kick against Control- 
ment and Direction. 1833 Singleton 1 1. 172 Not 

righteous by controlment, nor bylaws, Themselves restrain- 
ing of their free accord. 

t 4 . Calling to account, calling in question, cen- 
sure: cf. Control v. 3. Obs. 

3346 Bp. Gardiner Dect. Art. Joye 95b, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 1387 Turberv. 'Trag. T. (1837) 
16 Controlements came from haughtie breast, for that I 
under tooke With English quill to turne the verse of learned 
Lucans booke. a 3600 Hooker EccI, Pol, vn. xvi. § 4 In 
controlment of this conceit. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. iii. i. 106 He incurs the controlment of reason, 
t Controm, Obs. rare — 

35-99 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. HI. 92 She went even cheek 
by jowl With our head controm's wife. 

t Contropposi’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Contra- 
I + Opposition.] Opposition against ; counter- 
opposition. 

3623 Bp. Mountagu Diairibce tio In these forlorn times of 
Contradiction and contropposition. 

Controve, obs. form of Contrive &.i 
Controvene, etc., obs. ff. Contravene, etc. 
t Controve'rsaMe, ct. Obs.~ [f. Contro- 
VEESE -f-ABLE: coiTesp. to It. controversabile 
(in Florio 1611), and mod.F. controversable.l 
Capable of being controverted ; controvertible. 

3633 Florio, Centrouersabile, controuersable. Ibid. Con- 
tronerseuole, controuersable. 

t Controve rsal, a. Obs. [f. L. controvers-us 
turned against, controverted, disputed (see CoN- 
troversed) + -AL.] 

1 . Turned or looking in opposite directions. 

3644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 74 The Temple of Janus with 

his two controversal faces. 

2 . Subject to controversy ; debatable ; — Contro- 
versial I. 

3633 T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. 8 The iudgment of the 
most controuersall matters was committed by God to the 
Priests. 3633 Austin Medii. 92 Their Countrie, from 
whence they came, is as controversall, and incertaine. 
1660 Stillingfl. Iren. 1. vi. § 6 (1662) 122 Far from insert- 
ing any thing controversal into them. 

3 . Of or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 

= Controversial 2. 

3637 Bastwick Litany in. 22 His polemicall and contro- 
versall books. 3663 Baxter Mor. Progmst. n. xHii. 60 
Abundance of Controversal Writings. 3697 D. F. Char. 
Dr. S. A nnesley Pref. B ij, Some excel in Polemical Divinity, 
some in Controversal, 

4 . Taking part in controversy; = Controver- 
sial 3. 

3653 Baxter Peace Consc. 130 Not so common a thing as 
some controversal Doctors . . take it to be. 3657 — Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controversall men. 

Hence Controve ‘r sally adv., controversially, 
3673 Penn Spir. Truth Vind. 59 Those who trade either 
Ministerially or Controversally with them. 

t ControveTsary, -cry, a. and sb. Obs. 
[f. L. cmtrbvers-us (see Contro versed) + -ART, 
-OEY ; cf. adversary 

A. = Controversial. 

3$3o Bp. Hall Apol. agst. Brozonists § 26 Diuers contro- 
uersary discourses. 3628 — Old Relig, Ep. Ded. 4 These 
controuersorie points. 

B. sb. = Controversy. 

c 3635 Sir W. Pole Descript. Devon i. 164 Which hath 
sett many controversaryes on. 

“t Co'ntrovers©, J**^* Obs. Also 6 contraueroe. 
[a. F. contrffverse, ad. L. controversia Contro- 
versy,] « Controversy. 

35. . Feylde (W. de W.) title, The Contrauerce bytwene 
a Louer and a Jaye, 1396 Spenser F. Q, i\\ v. 2 Now here 
commeth next in place . . The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grace. 123633 Progr. Soul (R.\ We see in 

authors, too stiff to recant An hundred controverses of an 
ant. 3636 G. Sandys Paraphr, fob 13 tT.) He. .with his 
sword the controverse decides. Ibid. 106^ (T.) The con- 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by his breath. 

f Co'ntroverse, Obs. [The ppl . adj. Con- 
troverted =F. controversy, IL. contrbversus, came 
at length to be treated as a true pple., implying a 
verb to controverse, which actually occurs in Florio 
as a rendering of It. controversare. In Fr., contro- 
versy goes back to i6th c., but the verb contro- 
verser is given only as a useful neologism by 
Littre. Latin had a deponent controversdrt to 
enter into controversy, dispute : cf. sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To make (a matter) the subject of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. 

3603 Carf.w Cornwall 26 b,The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the learned. 3633 F lorio, Controuersdre,^ to con- 
trouerse. 1616 T. Godwin Moses 4* A. (1655) 33 It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans were Pharisees or Es- 
senes. 3735 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4- Sc. n. i. 9 The most 
learned Philosophers have been controversing this Point 
for above 2000 Years. 
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b. To controverse in question : to call in ques- 
tion, challenge, dispute, controvert. 

s6oi"SB Fulbecke und Pt. Parall, 12 If this title bee con- 
trouersed in question, whether shall the ecclesiastical! court 
©r temporall hold iurisdiction. 

2. intr. To enter into controversy, dispute with. 
1:699 liuGG Quakerism Exp. 60 There never was any 
Heresie had the Impudence . . to wrong all People they 
controvers’d with. 

t Co'nteoversedj ///. a. Ods. [Informs 
prec. vb. -t -ed 1 , and at length so regarded : but 
F. controverse and Eng. controversed both appeared 
earlier than the respective verbs, and were app. direct 
adaptations of L. controversus, with the native 
ppL endings L. controvers-us appears to 
have been a compound of contro ( = contra) + versits 
turned, with the sense (i) ‘turned against, or in a 
contrary direction*, ( 2 ) ‘opposed, disputed, con- 
troverted’ ; in the latter sense it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb controvert^e : 
see Controvert.] 

Made the subject of controversy ; called in ques- 
tion ; disputed, controverted. 

£ X575 Fulke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 441 That 
aunswereth one controuersie with an other, as much contro- 
uensed. 1581 N. Burne The Disputation concerning 
the Controversit Headdis of Religion. 1585 Abp. Sandys 
Serm. (1841) 416 In upright deciding of controversed causes. 
S63S R. a. Arrai^mn. Whole Creature x. § 3. 87 Who., 
thus decides the controversed case. <xi663 Sanderson 
Serm. vii. (1681) 295 One single Controversed Conclu- 
sion. 

t €o*ntroirerser, Ods. Also -or. [f. Con- 
TBOVEBSE 57. -ER 1.] One engaged in controversy ; 
a controversialist. 

1620 Bp. Hall Eon. Mar, Clergy 29 (T.) Which place, 
boulted before to the bran by many controversers, etc. 1625 
Bp. Mountagu App. Csesar. ix. 91 Sine Dei gratia. .'s>zxth 
the controversor. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 153 
This opinion their Cardinal Controverser disavows. 

Cositroversial (kpntr^vo'jj'M), a. Also 6-7 
-siall, 6 -tial. [ad. L. controversidl4s, f. contra^ 
versiai see Controversy and - al.] 

1. Subject to controversy; open to discussion; 
debatable, questionable ; disputed. 

1583 Stubbes Anai. Ahus. ii. in Although it be con- 
trouersiall whether they bee things indilTerente or not. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. x. 211 The Priests , . had a con- 
troversial! City appointed them.. so that they must win it 
before they could wear it.^ 1800 Med. IV. 157 My 
opinion on this controversial point. 1847 J. Wilson Ckr. 
North (1857) I. controversial a point as the author- 

ship of Junius. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 
versy ; polemical. 

*6S9 V'ulgctr Errors Censured 112 The court^ of Con- 
troversial! iDivinity. a 1710 Bp. Bull Serm, vi. I. 150 
(R.) Polemical or controversial divinity is . . that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furnisheth a man with neces- 
sary weapons to defend the truth against its enemies.^ 1839 
Keightley ffisi. Eng. II. 32 His controversial writings. 
1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. III. xviii. 240 The general object 
of his writing was didactic rather than controversial. 

3. Engaging in or given to controversy; dispu- 
tatious. 

1659 Vulmr Errors Censured 112, I wish .. that Con- 
troversial! Divines would cease to be stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Crabbe Library But most she fears the controver- 
sial pen. 1831 Helps C<W2/. Solti, xil (i874‘> 210 What a 
pity It would be if controversy were abandon^ to the weak 
or controversial only. 

4. as sb. A controversial matter or argument. 

1638 Manton yude 3 In controversials there is ^reat 

use of writing, controversies not being so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. 

€oiitrove*rsialism. [f. prec. -h -ism.] A 
controversial spirit or practice. 

1839 Churchman V. 459 It shews a tendency to con- 
troversialism. 1884 Beecher in Homiletic Monthly Mar. 
386 There are temptations on the part of many to contro- 
versialism. 

Controversialist (k^ntreJfvo-jjalist). [f. as 
prec. + -IST.J One who practises or is skilful in 
controversy ; one who treats a subject in a contro- 
versial manner ; a disputant. 

a 1734 North Exam. m. vi. § 116 ('1740') 503 That I have 
taken this Author to Task, in the Quality of a Controver- 
sialist.. for a Party and not Truth. 1794 F aiev Ern'd. i. 
ix. § 7 (R.) This rash and wild controversialist [Marcion]. 
1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) 229 Wyclif . . the 
boldest and most indefatigable of controversialists. 

Controve'rsializc) V. rare. [f. as prec. -h 
-IZE.] intr. To engage in controversy with. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 The easy and vain work 
of controversializing with straggling laggards. 

Controversially (kpntr^J^Va-iJali), adv. [f. 
Controversial + -ly 2 .] In a controversial man- 
ner ; as regards controversy. 

1682 ^nd Plea Nonconf. Ded. A iij b, Some that are too 
controversially disposed. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 251 
It would have been controversially futile if he had done so. 
1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission Life Gr. ^ Pal. 344 We allude 
to the subject, not controversially, but, etc. 

Controve'rsialness. rare-\ [f, as prec. + 
-NESS.] Controversial quality. 

S73<HS in Bailey (folio). Hence 1773 in Ash, etc. 


f Controvo’rsi'bley ti. Obs. [f. L. contrbvers- 
US Controversed -I- -BLB.] Open to controversy ; 
Controvertible. 

2634 Jackson Creed vii. xix. Wks. VII. 159 What place 
of Scripture is there less controversible for grammatical sig- 
nification of the words, s668 Howe Bless. Righteous^ 12825 ) 
120 The discussing of things dubious and controversible. 

t Co’ntrove^rsiless, Obs.rare’-K [f. Con- 
troversy .TiJ. + -LESS.] Without or not admitting 
of controversy. 

2604 Tooker Falrique of Ch. 30 (L.) This matter being 
controversiless, that tithes predial and personal belong to 
churchmen. 

Cositro version. (kpntnJfvs'jJsn). [a, med.L. 
controversidn-emy OF. controversion controversy, 
f. L. contrdvers-us i seQ Controversed and -ion. 
In sense 2 treated as n. of action from controvert.J 
+ 1. A controversy, a dispute. Obs. 

2677 Spottiswood Ch. Scot. 11. (ed. 4) 47 They .. 
did. .work them, .to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King Edward [ed. i, 2635, has controversiej. 2762 H. 
Brooke Try al Rom. Cat h. 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise. 

2. The action of controverting. 

2762 H, Brooke Tryal Rom. Cath. 55 Depositions. . open 
to the. .Cavil and Contraversion of all People. 2846 Wor- 
cester, Controversion, act of controverting, dispute, 
Hooker. 2889 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/3 Allow me space 
for a few words in controversion of your katement. 

3. A turning in the opposite direction, lit. and 
(also Contraversion.) 

2684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 53 Controversion . . in Wheeling 
is performed by the Front of the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank makes the Motion, _ the File remains. 2860 A. L. 
Windsor Eihica vii. 339 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli’s time. 

Cozxtroversional (k^mtr^vo’ijsnal), a. rare. 

[f. prec. + -AL.] = Controversial. 

2^2-3 ScHAFF Herzog’s Encycl. Rel. Knowl. I. 245 [Be- 
noit] wrote several controversional tracts. 

Hence CoxLtrove'rsionalism, CoxLtxove'rsion- 
allst. 

1820 Examiner No, 660. 778'! The. .writing's of contro- 
versionalists. 2832 Tait's Mag. XIX. 5^ A. . civility which 
controversionalists do not invariably display. 28^ SiR^ A. 
Grant in Oxford Ess. 86 Such a various controversionalism 
. , could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

t ControveTSious, a. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. 
conirdversids~us much controverted, f. controversial 
see -ous, Cf. OF. contraversios (Godef.).] Full 
of controversy. 

2566 T. Stapleton Rei. Untr, yewel Pref,, Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Coftiraversious, full of controversy. 

t ControveTsist. Obs. [f. Controversy - i- 
-iST.] = Controversialist. 

1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 Thess. (1620) 69 To this accord 
. . Schoolemen and Controuersists. Ibid. 150 Greatest Con* 
trouersists. 

+ Controve^rsity. Obs. rare‘-\ [ad. OF. 
controversite, prob. ad. med.L. *contrdversitds, f. 
contrdvers-us ; see Controversed. Cf. adversity, 
perversity^ Controverted condition, controversy. 

2328 Paynel Saleme’s Regim. F, Controuersite amonge 
phisxtians touchynge the choyce of flesshes. 2552 Huloet, 
Controuersitie, controuersia. Us. 

Controversor, -y : see Controverser, -ary. 
Controversy (kp-ntr^v5jsi), sb. Also 5-7 
contra-, 5 -eye. [ad. L. controversial n. of quality 
f, contrdvers-us turned against, disputed ; whence 
also earlier F. controversie (i 4 th-i 6 th c.), and 
mod.F. controverse, in same sense.] 

1* The action of disputing or contending one 
with another ; dispute, debate, contention, 
fa- as to rights, claims, and the like. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Heh. vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an 00th to confermacioun. 2494 Fabvan 
Chron. an. 7 John (R.), Contrauensy and varyaunce began 
to aryse amonge y« personys assygned for the iij astatys. 
2555 Eden Decades W. hid. 1. v. 27 He. .made hym a ludge 
in causes of controuersie. 2652 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare 
Cl. 75 The Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. 

iransf. x6oi Shaks. yul. C. i. ii. 109 The Torrent roar’d, 

I and we did buffet it.. stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
■ uersie. , 

! b. Disputation on a matter of opinion ; the 
contending of opponents one with another on a 
subject of dispute ; discussion in which opposite 
views are advanced and maintained by opponents. 
Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing. 

2363-87 Foxe a. ^M. (1684) III. 564 Jt was agreed by 
both, without Controversie (not one saying contrary) that, 
etc, 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 3 There is no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 2644 Milton Educ. (2738^ 136 
To be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy. 2650 Hobbes 
Hum. Nat. xiii. ^R.), The signs of two opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, namely affirmation and negation of the 
same thing, is called controversy. 1746 Wesley Princ. 
Methodist Pref. 1 This is the first time I have appeared 
in Controversy properly so called. ^ 2839 Keightley Hist, 
Eng. 1 1 . 57 Might put an end to religious controversy. 2875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost vi. 150 This text has been the 
subject of endless controversy. 


C. Const, At, in controversy ; said of persons, 
or matters in dispute. Without, beyond, out of 
controversy [Lat. sine controversif ) : without or 
beyond dispute, question, or doubt. 

2347 J. H arrison Exhort. Scoties 218 He without al doubt 
or controuersy, was very Emperor of al Britayn. 2 555 Eden 
Decades 40 The matter is yet in controuersie. 2394 West 
znd Pt. Symbol. § i The facultie or power of pronouncing 
sentence betweene persons at controversie. i6iz Bible 
Transl. Pref. 5 S. Hierome. .the best linguist without con- 
trouersie, of his age. 2644 Milton Educ. (1738) I. 140 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy. 2777 Watson AfzVA Philip II (1839) 279 
Vitelli, who was, without controversy, the ablest and most 
experienced general. 2827 Jarman Powell’s Devises (ed. 3) 
IL 89 This case was considered to have fixed, beyond con- 
troversy, the rule of law upon this subject. 

2. (with a and 25/.) A dispute, contention. 

CX 4 ZS Wyntoun Cron. vri. vi. 92 Be-twene }?ame cawsyd 
wes controversys. 2489 Caxton Eaytes of A. 1. xix. 60 
Fyndyng alwayes som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. 2322 Act 4 Hen. VIIl^ c. ii Variaunces 
and contraversies. .bytwene the seid parties. 2399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, n. iv. 209 Husbands, Fathers, and betrothed 
Louers, That shall be swallowed in this Controuersie. 2678 
CuDWORTH Intel! Syst. i. i. § 19, 18 A perpetual War and 
Controversie in the World .. betwixt these two Parties or 
sects of men. 2843 Polson in Encycl. Metrop. 797 In 
criminal controversies. 

b. esp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 
opinion ; a discussion of contrary opinions. 

*573 G. Harvey Leiier-bk. (Camden) ii It were more 
fruteful for us . . to handle sum sad & witti controversi. 
2611 Bible Transl, Pref ii Lest the Authoritie of the 
Scriptures for deciding of controuersies , . should somewhat 
be shaken. 2723 Berkeley ^ jP. in. Wks. 1. 359 The 

controversy about Matter. , lies altogether between you and 
the philosophers. *832 H. Rogers Eel. Faith {18$'^) 200 
The great controversy respecting the ‘ Origin of Evil’. 
t3. Difference of opinion, di-sagreement Ohs. 
2338 England i. ii. 28 Thys thyng .. semyth to 

be a controuersy. .betwyx Arystotyl and Plato. Ibid, 1. ii, 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderyd 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. 

4. Comb., y controversy-logic, -writer. 
x68o H. Dodwell Two Lett Adviu (1691) 19s For Con- 
troversie Logick I mention nothing, a 2692 Bp. T. Barlow 
Rem. 159 (T.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy- 
writers have so mixed Aristotle’s philosophy with their 
divinity. 

t Controversy, Obs. [f. prec, sb.] = Con- 
troverse V. Hence Co ntroverssriJig' vbl. sb. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 208 More controversied 
than the other two. x6o6 T. Whetenhall Discov. Abuses 
Ch. Christ s These pointes of religion now controversied 
among vs. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xvin. x, About which 
there has been such commentating and controversying. 

Controvert (kp-ntr(3fv§Jt, kpntr<5^v3*rt), v. Also 
7-8 contra-. [Appeared about 1600 ; f. L. type 
controvert dre (f. contro- zgsdnst + vertdre to tuni) 
on the assumed analogy of L. controversus Contro- 
versed, and of convert, pervert, etc. So in 
iem^.%^. controvertir, Vg. controverter. 

The source of this and the conjunct words was L. contrd- 
versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF. 
controifers adj. {25th c.) opposed, hostile, controverted ; also 
F. controversi {\6\I\ c.) controverted, and Frig, controversed ; 
thence the Eng. verb /<5> controverse, and mod.F, contro^ 
verserl finally, by analogy, Eng, controvert, with its ppl. 
adj. controverted. The stress varies between the first and 
the third syllable: the latter mode is less usual, but more 
according to analogy: cf. animadvert, advert, htc., con- 
tradict, contravene, So with the derivatives.] 
fl. irons. To oppose by argument or action ; 
to dispute or contest (a title, possession, etc.). 

2609 Skene Maj. 60 He may., alledge that na recog- 

nition sould be taken, anent the lands contraverted. 2662 
Bramhall Just Find, iii. 32 Whether the possession, .was 
certain and setled, or controverted and unquiet, 268a Bur- 
net Rights Princes v, 188 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
. .were never controverted. 

2. To make the subject of controversy or verbal 
contention ; to debate, discuss, dispute about 

1622 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xiii. (2627) 284 A Theame of some 
matter which may be controverted, 2622 Burton Anai. 
Mel, 1. iii. in. (2652) 207 Why melancholy men are witty . . 
is a problem much controverted. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
(*77S) HI. 220 Anoint which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. 2841 DTshaeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 622 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. 

b. Const, witb object clause. 

X684T.BURNET Th.Eartk I.254 The fathers, .disputed and 
controverted, whether paradise was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 2744 Harris Three Treat, iii. i, (1765) 226 Whether 
all this deserves the name of Good or not, I do not controvert. 

3. To contend against or oppose in argument; 
to dispute, deny, contradict. 

a 2623 OvERBURY Newes to Wks. (1856) 180 When one 

truth is granted, it may be , . brought to confirm any other 
controverted. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. iv. 346 
The existence hereof men do not controvert. 2788 Priest- 
ley Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 265 The Aristotelian philosophy. . 

I which no person had the courage to controvert before 
Descartes. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 316 This doc- 
trine has been controverted; it is, however, very ably 
defended by Mr, Hargrave. 2830 S. R. Maitland The 
2260 Days 23 The statement which you have attempted to 
controvert. 1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. liii. 127 A fact 
which cannot be controverted. 

b. To oppose, stand up against (a person). 

2826 Scott Old Mort. xxvii. Thou wilt join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in mis matters 
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4 . intr. To engage in a controversy. 

3616 Bullokae^ Cmtrmert^ to contend, strive, or fee at 
variance about a matter. 1641 R. B. K. Paraikl Liturgy 
w. Mass-bk., etc. 48 They do controvert among themselves 
about the words. 1683 Curtis in Mem. % Storf Revwed 
32 Thou didst not much controvert with him. 1851 J . H. 
Newman Cm/A. in Eng. 304 He would not controvert with 
me at all, unless I subscribed to a doctrine, etc. 

Controireafted (,see prec.), ///. «. [f. prec, 
+ -ED 1.] Subjected to controversy. 

1 1 . Made an object of contest ; disputed. Ohs. 

J. PoRY in Ellis Ori<i. Lett. ii. 273 III. 276 There is 
none now living but hiraselfe that hath any title to that so 
long controverted Crowne. a x66t Fuller Worthies {1840) 
HI. 478, I have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two mothers. 1756 Johnson 
Life King of PrmsiaWk^. 1787 IV. 543 He.. dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries. 

2 . Made an object of controversial discussion. 

160S T. Sparke Brotherly Perswas. {x 6 o'f) 80 To smoth the 
controuerted changable things. « 1619 Donne Btallaj/aTos 
(1644) 2:80 The Expositors (of what perswasion soever in 
controverted pointsj, 1651 PIobbes Leviath. iii. xliii, 331 
Texts. ,of obscure, or controverted: Interpretation. 37$* 
founson Rambler 'iiio. 99 F 33 A better explication of a 
controverted line. 184a Fusey Crisis Eng. Clu 31 The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine. 
t 3 . Controverted electioni a. contested (quot. 
1^36) ; b. disputed, petitioned against. Ohs. 

1736 Fielding ii. Wks. 1784 III. 254 Heaven 

send us a controverted election. 1823 Ceabb Techn. Dui.^ 
Controverted Election., the same as contested Election. 
3844-^ Barron & Arnold {title) Reports on Controverted 
elections. i 366 Hansard Ser. ni. CLXXXI. 879 Contro- 
verted Elections. Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
his Warrant for the appointment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the Table. 
OontmovevteT (see the vb.). Also 7 -or. 
[f. as prec. + -er b] One who controverts ; a dis- 
putant, a controversialist. 

3593 Donne Sat. ii. (R.), As controverters in vouch'd texts 
leave out Shrew'd words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Controv. scripiores. 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern, that, .turn every thing into a weapon. 3827 Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 375 Dr. Parr . . the skilful controverter. 

Controvertible (k^ntnl^vo’jtibl), a. [f. Con- 
TEOVEBT or L. type ^controvert-h'e + -(I)ble.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

1614 Bp. Hall AgsL Brovonists § 33 Recoil. Treat. 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different judgement. 1633 Baxter Inf. Baft. 121 
Covenants containing smaller and controvertible points. 
Hence ControveTtibly In mod. Diets. 

Controvertmg (see the vb.), M. sh. [f, 
CoNTBOVEET + -iNGb] The action of the verb 
CoKTBOVERT* ; debating, disputing. 

3665 MeMveY Grotiitd Low C. Warres xz After manyde- 
layes and oontrovertings, a Tax was granted by the States. 
i8sa ifEWMAN Scope Univ. Educ, 26 It is not safe contro- 
verting with the master of twenty legions. 

Coirtr overting, fpl. a. [f. as prec. +-iNa 2.] 
That controverts. 

3647 Crashaw Musids Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet self she wrangles. 

Controvertist (k^*ntr^voitist, -vs-itist). Also 
8 contra-. [£ Controvebt + -ist.] One who 
practises or is engaged in controversy; a Coir- 
TROVERSTAHST. 

1635 S. W. Schism Disarmd 2x2 He was borne a Contro- 
vertist. 3667 Decay Chr. Piety x. § i. 312 Our contro- 
vertistsfall from arguments to reproaches. 3739 Johnson 
Rasselas xxii. Their disputations . . often continued till 
neither controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. 183a J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 262 To 
crush and pound to dust the audacious controvertist. 3884 
jrnl. Educ. x Sept, 341 One hint which might advanta- 
geously be acted upon by all controvertists. 

t Controverti'stical, a. Ohs. [f. prec.-f 
-ic + -AL.] Of the nature of a controversy ; Con- 
troversial. 

3704 Genii. Instructed Eudoxus told him 

in controvertistical debates, there was no appeal from reason 
to the sword. 1733 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 40 He .. 
writ. .Discourses, Controvertistical Libels, Notes, etc. 

Controvertor : see Controverter. 
CtoDtroving, -or, obs. ff. of Contriving, -eb. 
t Contru’cidate, v. Ohs.-° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contfYidddre to cut to pieces, slay, f. con--^ 
t 7 'ttcTddre to cut to pieces.] ‘ To wound, murther, 
or Mir (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t C 023 .iril*de, Ohs. [ad. L. € 07 ztrud-ere to 
thrust together, push, crowd in, f. con- together + 
irudere to thrust, push, shove.] trans. To thrust 
or crowd together, 

3609 Tourneur Fun. Poem 483 As Fear contrudes, so Choler 
doth disperse. 3-624 Hevwoode Gimaik. To Rdr., Why I 
have shut uj) and contruded within a narrow roome, many 
large Histories. 3631 tr. Bacon* s Life ^ Death 52 The Air 
..doth contrude and thrust together the Flame. 

Contrufed, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Contrive. 
t ContruL-neate, v. Ohs.-° PP^- stem of L. 
conirunedre to cut down, f. con- A tnincdre to 
cut off.} * To cut away part ’ (Cockaram 1623). 
[Contrased, -sit, error for Contrufed.] 
t C 03 ltriaL*sion« Obs. rarc’^'^. [£ L. coniru- 
sion-em, n- of action f. contrildSro to CoNTRUDJE.] 
Thrusting or pressing together- 


m x^x Boyle 'Wks. (3772) III, 617 ,(R.) The pressure -or 
contrusion of the partides of the wafer against one another. 

t Oontru'th, v. Obs. mnee-wd. [see Con-.] 
intr. To be true together, agree in truth. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Revel. Unrev. § 9 All the holy doctrines 
of Divine Scripture do, as that Father said aright, awoRtr 
Beveiv, ‘ contruth with ’ each other. 

Contuljemal (k/Qti«-boriial), sh. and a. [ad. 
Lo cmtiuberndlis tent-companion, comrade, prop, 
adj., f. con- together Yixih.-h’tahema hut, tent: cf. 
contuhemium occupation of a tent in common.] 

A. sb. One who occupies the same tent ; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. 

[3633 Sanderson Serm. iii. (1681) II. 40 Under the same 
Captains Contubernales and Comrades.] 3842 Tail's Mag 
IX. 681 Mine ancient contubernal, Billy Sheridan, 

B, adj. Of or . relating to occupation of the 
same tent ; pertaining to temporary marriage. 

1873 G. C. Jones in Literature (N. Y.) 9 Feb, 1889, 273 
Frequently monogamous — the contubernal relation being 
dissoluble at the will of the male. 

t CoixtubeTnial, a. Obs. [f. L. contuherni- 
um (see prec.) + -al.] Sharing the same tent, 
lienee ContuheTnially adv. 
ci3|86 Chaucer Parjp. 7 *. f 686 Humble folk been cristes 
frendes ; they been contubernyal r. -yall, -iai, -lale, 
Harl. 7334 contubernially] with the lord. 

Contiibernian (kf^nti^baunian). mnee-zvd. [f. 
as prec. 4- -an.] == Contubernal, sL 
383s J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 . 138 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but is languishing for want of his Oxford con- 
tubernians. 

t Contu’itive, st- Obs. rare—^, [f. L. contuit- 
ppl. stem oicontueri to gaze upon (f. con- + iuerl 
to behold) + -IVE.] Having a steadfast gaze. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. ii. v. 370 Of a Contuitive . . as- 
pect, .such as is seen in those who with some Tragicall. .look 
would affright and scare others. 

Contninace, sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. contu- 
maccy ad. L. cotitumdcia Contumacy.] ~ Contu- 
macy ; also, a pronouncing a person to be in con- 
tumacy. 

«X223 Ancr, R. 198 Contumace. .is onwil ine Hug het heo 
haue 3 undernumen uorto donne. <31662 Heylin Hist, 
Presbyteriajis 358 (D.) Except the fault be notorious, .and 
so declared by an assize, excommunication, contumace, and 
lawful admonition, 

t Contumace, Obs. rare. [a. OF. coniu- 
mace (in Godef.) stubborn, unyielding, ad. L. con- 
tumdC'etn i see Contumax.] = Contumacious. 

c 3425 Lansd. MS. of Chaucer, Pars. T. F 328 Contumace 
is he, etc. {other MSS. coutumax, contymax : see Con- 
tumax]. 3333 Bradshaw St. Werbur^e, ad fin. ^rd Balade 
i. Renegate and contumace in all obstinacion. 3341 R. Cop- 
land Galyeds Terap. 2 D ij b, Contumace Sc waywarde 
viceres. 

t Contumace, Ohs. rare. [a. F. contumace-r 
(13th e. in Godef.), f. contumace Contumacious.] 
trans. To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

3663 Spalding Troub, Chas. I (3792) I. 313 (Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contumaced, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross. 

t Contmnaeed, ppl. a. Ohs. Become ‘ contu- 
macious’: cf. Contumace a. (for which it may be 
an error). 

3343 R. Copland Galymts Terap. 2 D iij fe, [He] wolde 
often open it [an ulcer] to wit yf it were contumaced. 

Contumacious (kpnti«m^i*j3s), a. Also 7 
-atious. [f. L. contumaci- {contumax) ; see Con- 
tumax and - acious.] 

1 . Contemning and obstinately resisting authority; 
stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, rebellious. (Of 
persons and their actions.) 

3603 Knolles Hist. Turks <1623) 997 Their Turcoman 
nation . . were grown verie contumatious. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. II. ii. § 8r His contumacious Company-keeping (con- 
trary to his Confessouns command) with an Excommunicated 
Count. 3772 Hist. Rochester 127 To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. 3829 I. 'Ym\JOVi. Enihus. x. 291 
That spirit of contumacious scrupulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 

t b. Of diseases : Not readily yielding to treat- 
ment, stubborn. 

3603 Timme Qitersit. in. 352 Contumacious sicknesses. 
3684 tr, Boneis Merc. Comp it. viii, 263 In contumacious 
Diseases. 

2 . Law. Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a court. 

ax€oQ Hooker EccL Pol. vi. iv. § i Oantumacious persons 
which refuse to obey their sentence. 1726 Aylipfe Parerg. 
190 He is in Law said to fee a contumacious Person, who, on 
his Appearance afterward.s, departs the Court without leave, 
3823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 202 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. 185^ Hawthorns P'r. It. ymls. II, 282 Contu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture. 

Hence CozLtnma'cionsly adv., ContTima*€ioTis- 
ness. 

3626 J. PoRY in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 333 III. 243 They con- 
tumaciously refused to go. 1634 Codringtom tr. Hist, 
Ivstine 219 Having their confcuroaciousne.ss punish'd with 
a Pestilence, x^^ xx. Machiavelli s Prince Cdx\<il%, 1883) 
2S6 The clients are contumaciously litigious. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery i. xxv. (R.’i, The difficulty and contumacious- 
ness of cure {of elephanti^is]. 3841 Macaulay W, Hastings 
Ess. (1854] II. 64s Imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously withheld. 3887 Spectator 28 May 723 
Various delays in deciding upon Hs contumaciousness. 


Contiamacity (k^ti 2 #mse*siti). fare. [a. ’ P , 
contumaciti {\Gth c. in Godef.), f. L, type ^cm- 
tumacitasyi. co7ttumdx\ see Contumax and -ity.] 
Contumacious quality, stubborn perverseness. 
r 342o Pallad, on Hush. iv. 671 To tame her contumacitee. 
3837 Carlyle Miraheau Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 223 A solemn 
high-stalking man with such a fund . . of contumacity, irrer 
fragabiiity. 

Ciontumacj (k^-nti^/masi). Also 4-7 -acie, 

5 -aey e. [ad. L. contumacia, n. of quality f. con- 
tumax', see next and -ACY. Cf. Contumace jA] 

1 . Perverse and obstinate resistance of of dis- 
obedience to authority; rebellious stubbornness. ' 
£■3386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 317 Strif, contumade, pre- 
sumpeion. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 316 His contumacy 
agayne y<» churche. 3374 Whitgift Def. Aunssv. ii. Wks. 
1851 1 . 24s If [we offend] through contempt or contumacy, 
it is to be reproved. 1636 Bramhall Replic. 32 If contu- 
macy against one lawfull single superiour be schisinaticall. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 1027 Such acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. 3828 Scott P'. M. Perth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of the young apprentice 
with so much patience. 3860 Pmsc&y Min. Proph. 177 
Direct contumacy to God’s known voice. 1873 Blackie 
Four Phases i. 148 They passed sentence of death upon 
the philosopher for contumacy towards themselves. 

fb. rarely in good or neutral sense: Refusal 
to comply, obstinate resistance. Ohs. 

1618 Bolton Flams vii, 18 All other the gods, .leaving 
the place, Juventus and Terminus only, would not stir. 
This contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth- 
sayers well. 1636 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. ( 1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives them 
against the reception of all other motion. 1635-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 90/1 With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. 
f 2 . Of diseases, etc. : Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubborn or unyielding nature. Ohs. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terap. 2 D iv, Some viceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyon to heale. 3634 T, 
Johnson Parefs Chirur^. vn, xviii. (16781 183 The con- 
tumacy of the humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Medicins. 3661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 366 By reason 
of. . contumacy of the matter, it expelleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour. 

3 . Law. Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court, f To put in contumacy : to pro- 
nounce (in legal form) contumacious. 

tri42S Wyntoun Cron. vji. viii. 764 For his [Balliol's] 
wylful contwmacy. 1483 Caxton Cato A viij, Holden for a 
rebelle . . and put into contumacye. 15TO F enton Guicciard. 
in. (3599^ 140 To put the Duke of Myilan in contumacie, it 
were necessary tohaue interpellation. 3660 R. Coke Power 
<$• Subj. 200 If any of the King’s tenure be called before 
their Ordinaries, .if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. 3835 Prescott Philip //, L in. iii. 33a 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in not obeying 
the summons of the council. 

4 . An act or instance of wilful disobedience. 

3726 RYI.V 9 WY. Parerg. 159 These Certificates, .mention the 

Parties Contumacies. 3868 'IdLiiMm Si.PauVs vii. 133 H6 
corrected all excesses, and contumacies. 

f 5 . To hold the contumacy : see quot. Ohs. 

[368a Wheler Joum. Greece i. 16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine.] ^3762 tr. Buschinfs^ Syst. 
Geog. IV. 236 A Lazaretto, in which travellers in the time of 
a plague must perform quarantine, or as they term it herej 
hold the contumacy. 

6. atirib.y as in contumacy fees. 

3683 Preset. Spirit. Courts 322 His contumacy fees 

being paid. 

t Contiiina’tion. Ohs. rare. [f. Contuma- 
cious, by false analogy after vexatiousy vexaiiony 
etc.] « Contumacy. 

3638 Naunton To Sir R. Wilson 16 Sept. (R. Suppl.), If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these two conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contumation both. 

t Co'ntumax, a. Ohs. Also 4-5 contimax, 
-ymax, [a. L. contumax insolent, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a technical word 
of criminal law in Fr.), f. con- prefix iiind -dx 
suffix (-ACIOUS) ; the radical part turn- is generally 
referred to iume-re to swell, but some would con- 
nect it with tem-fi-Pre to despise.] »« Contuma- 
cious., 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 328 Contimax is he 
horugh his indignacioun is agams euerych auctorite . . of 
hem pat been his souerayns. <r 3430 Henkyson Mor. Fob. 
35 The Court is called, and yee are Contumax. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 248/1 Brynge hyder a bedde of yron that 
laurence contymax may lye theron. 3563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1684! III. S55 In the end. .was that worthy Martyr decreed 
Contumax, tliat is, sturdily, frowardly, and wilfully absent. 
1640-3 Kirkcndbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1835) iS 4 
shall be balden as contumax and censurit tbairfore. 

f Contumelaey. Obs.-^ = Contumely. 

1637 Tomlinson Renozis Disp. Pref., Neither have the 
Paxacelsian order the least share in these contumelacies. 
ContusueliO'llS (k^nti^mflios), a. [a. OF. 
contumelieus (mod.F. -eux), ad. L. contumelios-us,^ 
f. coniumelia Contumely + -ous.] 

1 . Of words and actions; Of the nature of, of 
full of contumely; reproachful and tending to 
convey disgrace and humiliation ; despiteful. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/3 He sayd noo wordes tume- 
lous ne contumelious ne other dysordynate wordes. 3326 
Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 13 Contumelyous and opprobryous blas- 
phemes of the iewes. 3533 Elyot Gov. iii. xii, Catullus ... 
wrate agayne hym contumelyouse or reprocheablc yersis. 
3393 Shake, i Hen. VI, i. iv. 39 With scoffes and sedmes, 
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aiidl contumelious taunts lyox SvniFr Cmfesfs Nohles ^ | 
Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 3x The people frequently proceeded 
to rude contumelious language. 1884 Manch, Exam. 29 
Oct. 5/2 ‘ Bonnet ’ . . ‘ jackal ’ . . ‘ badger ’ . . are all contumelious 
tjsjrfns.' 

’; b. Of persons : Dealing in or using contempt- 
nons reproach or abuse ; superciliously insolent. 

• 1548 Hall 198 b, Kyng Edward . . is a man, con- 

tumelious, opprobrious, 1614 T. Adams Diveil's Mmtket 
229 He is not contumelious against vs, that haue been con- 
tumacious against him. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. xiii. 2 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

, fc. Insolent. Obs, 

1561 T. N[orton} Cahids Inst. (1634) Table Script. Qaot., 

A contumelious and stubborne sonne, which will not be 
ruled by his Father or Mother. 1650 l&Vii.Vfis.VL Antkropomei. 
viii. 100 In the contumelious despight of Nature [theyj will 
have ears larger than Hounds, a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) 
H* 438 [Faction] was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual, 

tS. Reproachful, shameful, disgraceful. Obs, 

1545 Langley Verg. De Invent, iv. v. 89 a, It was a 
ikintumelious thing both emong the Romaines and the Lom- 
bard es to be shauen. 1665 Cowley Verses 4" Ess.^ Of 
Liberty (1669) 82 If anything indeed ought to be called 
honorable, in so base and contumelious a condition, 

Cont'amelioiisly (kf?nti 2 /mrliasli);, adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.] In a contumelious manner. 

a. "With insolent contempt ; with the infliction 
of dishonour. 

1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund, (1823) 80 In playenge 
at any games there the tearynge of goddis name . . be con- 
tumeliouselye in vayne brought forthe. exSsq Risdon 
Surv. Devan § in Cutting off his head, [they] conturae- 
leously threw it in a bush. 1717 L. Howel Desiderius 
(ed. 3) 93 Derided, despis'd and contumeliously treated 
1858 Buckle CivUiz. (1869) IL viii. 530 The magnificent 
discoveries of Newton were contumeliously rejected, 
fb. Insolently. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arber Gamer HI. 68 Con- 
tumeliously against the High Majesty of God. 1577 North- 
UROOKE Dicing (1843) 66 He did it of set purpose, contu- 
meliousily, obstinately. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 32. 
51 They . . cary themselves contumeliously against the 
threatnings of Gods Ministers. 

fe. With opprobrious language, opprobriously. 
1632 Lithgow 7'rav. 1. (1682) 3 Let venom-thundring 
criticks, contumeliously carp. 1636 Trapp Comm. Acts ii. 

Contumeliously cavilling, as those epicures at Athens 
did- 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 129 They.. Jeer each 
other assoon as departed, and tattle as contumeliously to 
their mutual disparagement. 

Contume'lionsmess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Contumelious character or quality. 

1657 S. W, Schism DispacEt i Imputing contumelioasnes. 
1659 Hammond Dispatcher Disp. Wks. (1684) H. 173 [To] 
retort on him the charge of contumeliousness. 

Contumely sh. [a. OF. cmtu^ 

melie, ad. L. coMumelia abuse, insult, reproach ; 
in origin prob. cognate with Contumax, in which 
the stem part turn- is of disputed etymology.] 

1. Insolent reproach or abuse ; insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment? de- 
spite ; scornful rudeness ; now, esp, such con- 
temptuous treatment as tends to inflict dishonour 
9 iid humiliation. 

, c 13^ Chaucer Pars. T. IP 480 The sinne of contumelie or 
strif and cheste. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 93 b, Detraccion 
is pryuely, contumely is openly done. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 159 Those that heaide tearmes of contumely thundred 
against your grace, 1602 Shaks- Ham. in- i. 71 The Op- 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely. ^11679 Hobbes 
Rhet. (1840) 452 Contumely is the di^racing of another for 
his own pastime. 176a Hume ATisA Eng. (1806) IV. Hv. 183 
To join contumely to cruelty, a 1845 Hood Bridge ^ 
Sighs f Perishing gloomily, Spurr’d by contumely. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 86 Which Mrs. Pipchin had 
with contumely and scorn rejected. 

2. (with a and pL'} An instance of contumely; 
an insult, an insolent reproach, a piece of scornful 
or contemptuous insolence. 

cxSjSp Mirour Saluacioun 3694 In Jerusalem of his con- 
tumelies and the place of his passionne. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 248 He should have contumelies, and re- 
proches, ringing about his eares. e 1613 Chapman Odgrss. 
iH. 276 Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of uttTance are. 1713 Steele in Engliskm. 
No. 15. 97 A Freeman, .will vindicate himself from all Con- 
tumelies* 1864 H AWTHORNE A mer. Note-bks. (1879) I. 126 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all contumelies in making 
good bargains. 

3. Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer ; 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation. 

1335 Eden Decades W. Did. 137 The king thynketh it to 
sounde greatly to his contumely and reproche. 1659 Pear- 
son Creed (1839) 18 It . . casteth a kind of contumely upon 
the author of it. i860 Holland Miss Gilbert iii. 48 He 
would outlive humiliation, contumely and hardship. 

t Cantumely, v. Obs.--’^ [a. OF. conttimelie-r, 
f. contttmelie\ see prec.] trans. To treat with 
contumely ; to reproach insolently, insult. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 She . , said many Inluryes 
& vylonyes to fyacre contumeleyng & blasphemyng hym. 

0 rare. [ad. L. 
emtumulat’us of cenlzemuld-re to eutomhj 
bury, f. con- + tumuL-m sepulchral mound, tomb.] 
Laid in the same tomb, buried together. 

, 1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. x. in Ashm. (1652) 17& Whych 
must be. .contumulate both Man and Wyfe. 


t Contxi’mulate, Ohs. rare-K [see prec ] 

1623 Cockeram n, Buryi Inhume, Contumelate. 1636-81 
Blount Glossogr.f to bury or intorcib together. 

ft ATI ■i-. Ti m i ral sL^-fei AH - rare^^. [n. of action from 
prec.] The action of burying together. 

1846 in Worcester, and in subseq. Diets. 

Con^miLd (k^t»*nd), v. rare. [ad. L. eontund- 
ere, f. con- together + to heat, thump, etc.] 

fl. trans. To pound, bruise, beat small (in a 
mortar). Obs. or arch. 

1399 A M. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 49/2 Take Roses, 
and contunde them with the whyte of an Egge. i6ia 
Woodall Snrg. Mate WTcs. (1653) 236 Medicines made of 
vegetables, decocted, contunded or mixed, etc. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr.i Contund, to knock or beat in peeces. 

2. To bruise (the body), affect with contusions; to 
pound or thrash (adversaries), kumc^rous ox affected. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. ii. 71 His muscles were so 
extended and contunded that he was not Corpus mobile. ; 
Ibid. HI. viii. 117 He would so contund him, 1863 Pall 
Mall 6?. 13 Sept, ii/i We drove into Avranches, wearied 
and contunded tas a friend of mine expresses itL 1883 
Burgon in Q. Rev. Jan. 19 (Twelve Good Men^ IL 185) He 
was, single-handed, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Hence Coutumded ppl. a., Contu ndixig vbl. sh. 
and ppl. a . ; Contumder, one who ' contunds *. 

1599 A. M. tr. GahelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 136/1 Make of 
contundede Akomes^ and of honye a paest. ^ 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp. 51 Preparations .. made with contunding, 
grinding, or .scraping. 1738 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Observ. 
Stirg. (1771) 65 A contunding Instrument strikes the Head. 
1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 63 II. 85 This Contunder of 
Heresies. x8zz Scott Nigel xxxu (K. yames loguitur)i Us 
that are. .the contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
witches- 

t Contu'zxe, V. Obs. A variant of Continue 
of obscure formation, frequent in 14-1 fitb c. 

e 1400 Rom. Rose 4334 It is of Love, as of Fortune, That 
chaungeth ofte, and nyl contune. Ibid. 5335. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 6g He is cause f>at }>e synnar contunif? in his iuel. 
c 1430 Lydg. Boehas Prol. 9 Ne none so high in his estate 
contune Free from thawayting and danger of Fortune. 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 299 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunj'd had, no word seying. c 147S 
Partenay 2881. 

t Conttl'nely, adv. Obs. Variant of Con- 
tinually : cf. prec. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 The rumour of this 
revelacyoun Wych more and more contunely grew, 
t Coutn'rb, v. Obs. Also 4 contourb. [a, OF. 
contarbe-r, -fttrbe-r^ ad. L. emiturbdre to disturb 
greatly, throw into confusion, f. con- + ttirbare to 
disturb.] trans. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 49 , 1 am . .so contourbed That I ne may 
my wittes gete. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. (1890) 70, I am 
sore conturbed wyth a drede merueylious. 

t Couturljate, 2'. Obs.—'^ [f. L. conturbdt-, 
stem of conturbdre i see prec.] =prec. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 263 The inveterate is im- 
becil, and conturbates the bowels. 

+ Contxir'ba'tioa- Obs. [ad.L. conturhdtzdn- 
em^ n. of action from coziiurbare to Conturb.] 
Disturbance (physical or mental V. 

c 1470 Harding Ckrem. cxiir. vii, Without more warre or 
conturbation. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 62 ( R- ) Pretty 
devised termes of morsures, contractions, or conturbations. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. Ixv, 23. a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. 
vi. 217 The words of his holiness, which have wrought such 
a conturbation within me. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 
281 Exciting in the Head . . unexpUcable Conturbation. 
1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 225 The conturba- 
tion of the heavens. 

t Coutnrma'tion. Ohs.—’^ [n. of action from 
L. conturmdre to arrange in squadrons, f. con- to- 
gether + iurma troop, squadron.] A formation of 
troops or squadrons; a force so drawn up. 

Jpg. 1651 Biggs New Disp. §272 Assault, propell,and rout 
the conturmations of the disease. 

Contuse v. [f. L. contus-, ppl. stem 

of contundere : seeCoNTUND.] 

1. trans. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
instrument or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise. 

1341 R. CoiPi.KViv> Galyen's Terap. 2 Fijb, Yf the flesshe 
be contused or cut. _ 1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), The 
ligature contuses the lips m cutting them- 1767 Poetry in 
An7i. Reg. 231 The forceful onset had contus'd his brain. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar, i, iv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 

iransf. <2x699 Kjrkton Hist. Ch. Scat, vii (1817) 296 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll ball. 

1 2. To pound, beat small, bray, crush, braise. 

1352 ’Hxn.o^Ty Aftaxarchus. .beynge contused or stamped 
in a morter with Iron pestles. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 574 
Their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together. 

Hence Contnsed ppl. a., braised. 

*747 Wesley Prriw. Phyde (1762) 118 Contused or lacer- 
ated Wounds. r86o Motley NetherL (1868) I. v. ig With 
no further harm than a contused shoulder. 

Contusion {kpntiu-sm). (In 5 -teschown.) 
[a. F. contusion^ ad. L. contusion-em crushing, 
ibraising, n. of action from contundere : see prec.] 

L The action of bruising, or condition of being 
bruised. ■■ 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 50 marghti Wondis made with 
contescho'wft, J>at hen maad wij> smytynge of staf or stoon, 
or fallynge. 1341 R, Copland Galyen's Terap, 2. F iij, Yf 
that there be contusyon, 1630 Bulwer Anthropomei. 204 
One is performed by Contusion, the other by Excision. 


E. Ward Quix. 1 . 95 lliat e'ery stroke did Execution, 
By deep inci.sion or Contusion. 

b. transf. 'The ' action of striking as with -a 
blunt heavy body. 

1626 Bacon § 187 The Interior [sound] is rather an 

Impulsion or Conturioa of the Air, than an Elysion or 
Section of the same. 

2. An injury to the body caused by a blow with a 
blunt or heavy instrument, by collision with a hard 
surface, etc., without breaking the skin ; a bruise. 

1393 Shaks. 2 VI ^ y. iii. 3 That Winter Lyon, who 

in rage forgets Aged contusions. ^ 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 

4* Min. 113 Used., for contusions and swellings. 171X 
Land. Gaz. No. 4803/4 Major General Sibour^ .receiv’d a 
Contusion in the Breast, from a piece of a Bomb Shell. 
X807-26 S . Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 294 Contusions 
of the scalp sometimes occasion abcesses, x8^ T. Bryant 
Praci. Surg. 1 . 142 A ‘ contusion ' is caused by a blow from, 
a blunt instrument, 

3. Beating small, pounding, or braying. Ohs. 
16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Contusion ts 
the beating of grosse bodies into smaller or very subtile 
parts. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Gard. Juices are got 
out by Contusion and Expression. 1764 Harmer Observ. 
xvi. iv. 171 There are other ways .. of potting flesh foi 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 

Contusion, v. [ad. F. contmionner, f. con- 
tusion : see prec.] trans. To affect with contusion, 
to bruise. (Only in pxtss.) 

1871 Stafidard 7 Feb,, In this rush the general was throwa 
down and conturioned. 1884 E. A. B. Hodgktts Pers. 
Remin. Skobeleff 278 When Skobeleff was contusioned on 
the night of the 8th November, his father came to see him, 

Contnsivo (k^nti^'siv), a. rare^ [f. L. cmiitts-, 
ppl. stem of cofittmdere +• -ive : in mod.F. cozttusif, 
-im.] Producing contusion, bruising ; of or be- 
longing to a contusion. 

1798 Anti-yacobin Now 26 Shield from contusive rocks her 
timber limbs. 1866 A. Flint Princ, Med. (1880) 229 The 
pain is of an obtuse or contusive character. 

Contynanse, «aTince, obs. f. Countenance, 
Contynew(e, -ue, -we, obs. fF. Continue. 
Co-nn'merary*, a. rare—'^. £f. Co- 2 + NTume- 

EARY, f. L, numerus number : cf. supernumerary 
Corresponding in regard to number. 

1850 Clinton Fasti Rom. IL 210 The first year of Antioch 
was nearly con umerary with the 264th year of the Seleu- 
cidae.,The soxst of Antioch was conumerary with the 564th 
of the Seleucidae. 

Co-HiiTmteroTis, a. rare'^'^. [f. Co- 2 + NumeR‘- 
ous.] Coextensive in number. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 133 Even were our organs 
or senses to be made co-numerous with the modes of exist- 
ence, our knowledge would still be only of the phaanomenaf. 

Cozumdrilioa. (kdb2?*ndri?m). Also 7 conim- 
brnm, quomindmim, 8 (commerum), quadnn- 
drum, eunnimdram, (connimder)- [Origin 
lost: in 1645 (sense 3) referred to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in some university joke, 
or as a parody of some Latin term of the schools, 
which would agree with its unfixed form in 1 7-i8th 

c. It is doubtful whether Hashes use (sense i) is the 
original.] 

fl. Applied abusively to a person. (? Pedant, 
crotchet-monger, or ninny.) Obs, 

1596 Nashe Sajp'on fValden isZ So wiU I . . driue him 
[Gabriel Harvey] to (mnfesse himselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to proue the saluatioa 
of Lucifer. 

i'2. A whim, crotchet, maggot, conceit. Obs. 
1603 B. JoNSON Voipone v. ii, 1 must ha’ my crotchets I 
And my conundrums I 1623 Massinger Bmidman 11- iii, 
(Tipsy man says) I begin To have strange conundrums 
.in my head. 1651 Bedell Life Erasm. in Fuller s Abel 
Rediv. 61 These conimbrums, whether Reall or Nominall, 
went downe with Erasmus like chopt hay. 1687 Mrs. Behn 
Lucky^ Chance ii. ii, I hope he’ll chain her up, the Gad 
Bee's in his Quonundrum. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. CreWf 
Conundrums, Whimms, Maggots, and such like. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Examp. iv, i. You don’t know her; she 
has more Comincrums in her Head than a Fencer. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills IV. 140 My Blood she advances, With. 
Twenty Quadundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

■f 3. A pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different meaning. Obs. 

1643 Kingdom's Weekly Post 16 Dec. 76 This is the man 
who would have his device alwayes in his sermons, which 
ill Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance. . 
Now all House is turned into an Alehouse, and a pair of 
dice is made a Paradice, was it thus in the days of Noah? 
Ah no ! a 1704 T. Brown Praise PcvertyffSVs,. (1730) I. 94 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit. X707 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. (1715) 1 . x, Such frothy Quibbles and Cun- 
nunders. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 6x v 2 A Clinch, or a 
Conundrum. 1726 Amherst Terree Fit. xxxix. (1741) 204 
Plain sense was esteem'd nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung with ambiguities and double meanings ; the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken'd to his duty by a pretty pun, and 
oftentimes owed his salvation to a quibble or a conundrum. 
1731 Bailey (ed. s', Cotiundrumy a quaint humourous Ex- 
pression, Word, or Sentence. 1733-73 Johnson, 
a low jest ; a quibble ; a mean conceit : a cant word. 1794 
Godwin Cad. Williams 47 Zounds ? sir, do not think to put 
any of your conundrums upon me. 

4. A riddle m the form of a question the answer 
to w“hich involves a pun or play on words : called 
in conundrumical puesiion. "b. Any puzzling 
question or problem ; an enigmatical statement. 
1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Elegy to Apollo Wks. (1812) IL 
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878 The Twiddle and Conundrum-mongers cry Pshaw ! 1S06-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) ill. xxxviti. Ex- 
hausting your faculties . . in vain endeavours to guess at a 
..conundrum. 2824 Byron Juan xv. xxi. 184^ Disraeli 
Sydil 11863) 3:91 ‘ You speak in conundrums said Morley ; 
*I wish I could guess them*. 1886 Froude Oceana ii. 32 
The stars . .will be after Adam’s race has ceased to perplex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. 

6. A thing that one is puzzled to name, a * what- 
d’ye-call-it \ mm 

18x7 Scott 8 June in Lockhart^ We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used 
to have executed in sugar. x8s8 Hogg Life Smiley IL 
xii. 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
drums, by which the female Friends are distinguished. 

6. Comb.t as commdrum-gamef --making, -monger 
(see prec. 4), -party, 

xyxd M, V>hS!w& At^n, III. Dissert. 32 Mr. Wood 
* .makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cornaro’s Daughter 
Su. S7<>a Looker-on (1794) I. No. 20. ayt 

Conundrum parties. Ibid. ISo. 20. 281 Leger-de-main, 
conundrum-making, and punning. 

Hence, t C?omi*n.dniined, grown crotchety, 
slightly crazed ; f Coiixiiidra'xnical a., whimsical, 
fantastic, crotchety ; also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum (sense 4) ; ConumdruzxiisBe z?. intr,, to make 
conundrums. 

1628 lIotx>Lover*s Mel. 11. ii, Mel, Am I stark mad ? Trot N o, 

no, you are but a little staring. There’s difference between 
staring and stark mad. You are but whimsied yet ; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 London Mag. 36 Of all 
the conundrumical Inconsistencies, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Head. 
X769 Towti 4 Country Mag. i Sept. 462/2 Answers to Mr. 
Wags connundrumical questions. 1836 New M onthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 420 The conundrumizing of the said Billy., set 
everybody making conundrums. 1839 L. Blanchard Ibid. 
LVI. 5x9 It was from you that he had the joke first, while 
you were conundrumizing for want of thought. 

tOo'imsaMe, Law. Obs. \y. Pfd.conusahh, 
conis(s'abiey =OF. €omis'\s)able, in mod.F. connais- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 

of, f. stem oi conus-ant, conuis-ant, mod.F. coti- 
nai$s-ant\ see Conusant] An earlier form of 
Cognizable in the legal sense : Capable of being 
judicially examined or tried j subject to the juris- 
diction of alaw-court. 

a idgt Bp. Barlow Rem. 365 (T.) One of those courts 
where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1694 R. Coke C rt. 
4 ' State Eng. I. 391 Causes connusable at Common Law. 

tCoutlsailce (kf?*ni2/-, kp-nizans), Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 connn-. [a. OF. conusf)ance, also con- 
oi5{s)ance,conis{$)aftce, mod.F. connaissance'^oi^- 
ledge: see Cognizance,] An early form of Cog- 
nizance, retained to recent times in legal use. 
"Lgen. = Cognizance 2: Elnowledge, information. 
x64a-x656 [see Cognizance 2]. 

2 . L(m, = Cognizance 3. 

*523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancelor 
..shall have connusance of plees. x64r Termes de la Ley 
84 Conu.sance of plee is a pnviledge that a Citie or Towne 
hath of the K[ings] grant, to holcT plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise. 1653 Chisen- 
HALB Cath. Hist. 263 It being a thing not properly lying 
within his conusance, .or capacity to grant 1660 R. Coke 
Power 4 Stibj. 21 The taking conusance of blasphemy. 
2705 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, II. 202 That may properly fall 
under your Conusance, 

3. —Cognizance 4: Recognition or acknow- 
ledgement, esp. of a Fine of lands. 

(Fines were abolished by Acts 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 74 
2570-6, 2602 [see Cognizance 4], 

4 . = Cognizance 5 : Device, heraldic emblem ; 
badge, mark. 

2561 'T, Norton CalvhCs Instif. iv. 200 As soldiars heare 
the conusance of their capitaine. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb, 
Kent (1826) 412 The house of Lancaster . . [had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance. 2582 Mulcaster /W/ zhwJ 
xli. (1S87) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. 

t Comisant (kp*ni??-, kp-nizant),a. and sh. Also 
6 conn-, [a. OF. conusant, conis{s)ant, conois{s)' 
ant knowing, pr. pple, of conuistre, eonoistre now 
connaitre :—h, coptdscSix to know.] 

A, adj. An early form of Cognizant, chiefly 
legal : Having cognizance or knowledge. 

2652 N, Bacon Govt. Eng. n. vi. 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of things, then Countrey 
people. 1678 YLhLe. Hist. Plac. Coronse 1, Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the formalities of the law. 
2793 Chipman Amer. Law Ref (1871) 36 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 220 
Where the party, .was not conusant of the treaty, 

B. sh. =C0NUS0E. 

2742 Robinson Gavelkind v. 84 Judgment for the Conu- 
sant. Indeed the Reporter properly doubts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Rent only was good. 

tConxisee% -zee* Law. Obs. ov arch. An 
archaic form of Cognizei : He to whom cogniz- 
ance was made, esp. in a Fine of land, 
x6oa Fulbecke o^nd Pt Parall. 6 $ [If] the payment of 
the money should be made at Bristowe, and the conusee 
receiued it at another place. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
363 The conusee or recoveror nath a fee-simple vested in 
himself by the fine or recovery. 2827 W . Selwvn Lam Nisi 
Prius II. 661 An ejectment may be brought by the following 
persons: Assignee of a bankrupt; Conusee of a statute 
merchant or staple ; copyholder. 


t Co*litlSOr» C0*3111Z03?. Law. Ohs. or arch. 
Also 6 -our. [a. AF. conusour, conis{s)our^O^ , 
conois{$)eor, f. L, type cognoscitor-em (cf. It. cono- 
scitore, Pr. conoisedof^, f. cognoscere to know.] 
Archaic form of Cognizor : The party who made 
cognizance, esp. in a Fine of land. 

2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 20 a, Wee . . beare you fayth 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour. 2628 
Coke On Litt. 77 a, So if the Conusor of a fine executone 
of lands holden by Knights seruice, dyeth. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 82 An affidavit shall he made, stating the 
time of the death of such conuzor or conuzors. Ibid. V. 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine. 

Co-nutritioa (k J‘':ni»tri'jGn), [f. Co- + Nutri- 
tion.] Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. 

2885 F. Warner P/tys. Express. 364 Co-nutrition in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Convaie, obs. f. Convey. 
tCoilvail,COH.vale, Z'. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-oir, conval-ant to recover health, f. con- + 
valoiri cf. L, convalescB'e in same sense] To 
grow strong, recover strength. 

c xjsoo Poejn on Heraldry 2 (E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 1869) 
So convalit vicis & variance. -So that few mycht laubour for 
discrepance, a 1532 Rented. Love 4x0 (R, Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he is, never to convaile. 2693 Coles, 
Comtail, to recover. 

Convainquish, obs. f. Convanquish. 
ji Convaie, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. convallis a 
valley enclosed on all. sides, f. con- altogether 4- 
vallis valley. Vale. In OF, convalie ] See quot. 

2688 R. RIouae Artnou-ry ii. 37/2 Con vales or Valleys .. 
enclosed all about with hills. 

Convalesce (kpnvale*s), v. Also 5 -valesshe, 
6-7 Sc. -vales, -ual(l)esse. [ad. L. convalesc^e to 
grow strong, recover health, f. con- altogether +• 
valesc^e to grow strong, inceptive of valere to be 
strong or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Sc. writers from i6th c, ; but not in English Diets, 
nor in ordinary English use till the 19th c. : cf. F. 
Hall Mod. English 287.] 

1 . intr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/3 As he . . that of late con- 
valesshed and yssued out of a greuous seekne.sse. 2533 
Bellenden Lix/y v. (1822) 400 Eftir that the seik man . . 
beginnis to convalesce. 25^ Rolland Crt. Venus i. 679 
He conuallessit within ane littill space. 2632_Lithgow 
Trav. IX. 422, I recouered my health, and . . being better 
conualessed, I recounted backe in a Flemish Pink. 2676 
W. Row Contn. Blair's Autohiog. xii. (1848) 438 News came 
that he was convalesced. 2818 Colebrooke Ohlig. 4 Con- 
tracts I. 229 The insane person convalescing. 2849 Thack- 
eray (1830) II. 137 That illness when one does 

not convalesce at^ all. 2878 Ewer Catholicity iii. 84 The 
Catholic Church is. .under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing, 

fb. transf To grow strong. Obs. Sc. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 491 Seand thair power con- 
vales. -ay the moir. 1536 Bellenden Scot. (1821) L 
261 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair pissance war convalescit. 

2. Roman Law, To become valid. 

287^ PosTE Gains iv. (ed.2) 601 The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Hence Convale'scing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (2842) 254 Mr, Andro Foster .. 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
1864 in Reader No. 98. 603/1 Delicacies to the convalescing. 
2890 Daily News 13 Nov, 3/7 Accommodation . . for the 
treatment of convalescing patients. 

Convalescence (k^nvale'sens). [a. F, con- 
valescence (15th c.), ad, L. convalescentia regaining 
of health, f. convalescent- em, Convalescent.] 

1 . Gradual recovery of health and strength after 
illness. 

c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xl. (1890) 249 Seeng his fader 
broughte vp ayen in good conualescence and helth. c 2500 
Melusine 179 In me was none hope of conualescence nor of 
!^f. a 2631 Donne in Selections (1840) 88 Sickness had en- 
feebled my body, but I have a convalescence. 264^ Howell 
For. Trav, (Arb.) 24 The Physitians hold there is no per- 
fection of corporal! health in this life, hut a convalessence at 
best. 2779 Johnson Let, Mrs. Thrale 8 Oct., On Thursday 
. .1 ventured on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence. 2825 Scott Guy M. xvii, [He] 
had written to my mother, expressing his entire convales- 
cence. 2879 F. Garrett Bouse by Works IL 180 The slow 
days of convalescence wore away in the sea-port town, 
b. transf. 

28^ Olmsted Slave States ct-jZ The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

2. Roman Law. (See quots.) 

2875 PosTE Gains ii. (ed. 2) 283 'Hie retroactive effect of 
the removal of an original impediment to the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 2880 Muir- 
head tr. Gairn ii. § 218 If the legacy be to one who is not 
an heir..Sabinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senatus-consult. 

Convale'SCencyii zKzrtf. [sid.h. convalescentia : 
see prec. and -ency.J A convalescent state, 

2652 Biggs New Dispi. § 273 Either in sicknes or con- 
valescency, 2844 T. J.Grahau Dom. Med. 180 Prescribed 
..in low fevers and convalescencies. 

ConvalesceiLt (kfmval^-sent), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. convalescetU-em, pr, pple, of convalescdre to CoN- 
YALESCE. Also in mod.F.] 


A. adJ. Recovering health and strength after 
illness ; in the way of recovery ; still in need of 
nursing. 

2656 Blount Giossogr., Convalesceniy that waxeth strong. 
2793 Burke Corr. {1844) IV. 149 The French monarchy. . with 
an infant king, and a convalescent royalty. 1806 Med. Jml, 
XV. X91 The patients become convalescent within the first 
week of the fever. 1853 C. Bronte Villetie xiii, Little 
Georgette was now convalescent. 

B. sb. One who is recovering from sickness. 

2758 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) IV. 148 A troublesome and 

dangerous [journey] for a convale.scent. 1817 Coleridge 
SibylL Leaves, To Young Lady, How glad I am to see you 
here, A lovely convalescent. 2885 Dunckley in Manchester 
Exam. 12 Jan. % i There were the Infirmary convalescents 
taking the air. 

b. attrih. Of or for convalescents. 

2804 Naval Ckron. XII. ^01 The sick . . are to he sent on 
board the convalescent Ship. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl.ll, 
viU. 91 Like the convalescent ward of a hospital. 1883 
Harper's Mag. 895/2 A convalescent home. , was built. 

Co3ivale*soe2J.tly, ^ [f. prec. h- -ly 22.] in 
tbe manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. 

2846 Worcester cites (2- 

tC03lva*lidate, Ohs. rare-o. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convaliddre (Du C^Tigt) ^consolid- 
dre, {. con- altogether + validus strong : see Valid.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Convalidate, to strengthen. 

t C03lvalida‘tioil. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from prec,] Strengthening, confirmation. 

2523 in Burnet Hist. Ref. IL 102 That thing which may 
be to the most convalidation and surety of the Process. 

Convall, convaile, in Convall Lily, Lily 
Convaile, Obs . : see Convally. 

Convallaiuarm (kpnvsebame^Tin). Chem. 
[f. L. convallium (see next) 4 atndr-us bitter 4- -IN.] 
A bitter glucoside, C33 H44 O12, obtained from the 
Lily of the Valley {ConvetUaria Maj alls') . 

So Coiivalla'riii, an acrid purgative glucoside 
C34H83OU obtained from Lily of the Valley. 
Co3iva:llamare‘tiii, Co3ivallare'tii]L, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallaiin respectively. 

2863*7 Watts Did. Chem., Convallamarin . . is obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallarin has separated . . Nitric acid colours convalla- 
marin yellow ; alkalis decompose it, with separation of con- 
vallamaretin. 2887 Brunton Text-Bk. Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 
2040 Convallamarin acts like Digitalis . . Convallarin has 
only a purgative effect. 

t Convally. Obs. fnlily convally, dholillie con- 
vaile, convall lily, adapted forms of L. Lilium Con- 
vallium lily of the valleys {Vulgate, C antic, ii. i), 
used by the herbalists. 

2579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 679 WoodlllUe, or 
Lillie conuaile. 2^7 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 332 The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lillie of the Vally. 2605 Timme Quersii. 
HI. 175 With water of peonie, of lillyes conually, or of flowers 
of the linden tree. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xii, It is 
called' in' English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convall Lilly. 
Ibid, Ixiii, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Convally. 2736 Bailey Househ. Diet 328. 

Convanesce (kpnvane*s), v. Math. [f. L. con- 
together + vdnescere to vanish,] To disappear 
by the running together of two summits : said of 
the edge of a polyhedron. 

2852 E. P. Kirkman in Phil. Trans. CXLVII. 187 If AB 
convanesces by the union of its summits, P becomes P', 
losing the faces A and B. 

Convane'scible, a- [f. prec. + -ble.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in convamscibk edge (of a poly- 
hedron). 

1852 E. P. Kirkman in Phil. Trans. CXLVIII. 186 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescibie edge. 

t CoBva’Uquisli, v. Obs. Also $-6 -vmnq-, 
-vaynq-. [a. OF, convainquiss- lengthened stem 
of convainquir hj-iosm of convaincre i-da. convitt- 
ch'e to conquer : see Convince, Convict.] 

trans. a. To vanquish, overcome, b. To convict. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/1 Whan they had. .conuayn- 
quysshed the heretykes* <22542 Wyatt PVks. 28x5-6 Let. 
XXX-, To the King (R.), His other great conspiracies, .hath 
made him convainquished in whole parliament. 

Conveane, obs, form of Convene. 

Conve’Cted, pa. pple. [f. L. convect-us, pa. 
pple. of conveMre, f. eon- together 4 - vehere to 
carry 4- -ED.] Canned by convection. 

x88x Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 369/x This is convected heat 
— i. e., that which as obtained by the transfer of heated air 
from place to place. 

Convection (k^uve-kjhn). Physics, [ad. L. 
corivectidn-em, n. of action from convehere : see 
prec.] The action of carrying; conveyance; spec. 
the transportation of heat or electricity by the 
movement of a heated or electrified substance, as 
in the ascension of heated air or water, 

2623 CocKERAM, Connexion, a bearing. 2834 W. Prout 
Bridgew, Treat. 256 The process by which beat is commu- 
nicated through water, we have termed convection. 2863 
Tyndall Heat 277. 2869 L. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 

(ed. 3) 371 Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and convection. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. 1. 56 
The passage of electricity from one place to another by the 
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motion of clia^ed particles is called Electrical Convection 
or Convective Discharge. 

b. attrib.i as in convection current. 
s868 B. Stewart in Macm. Mag. July 254 There are., 
convection currents in constant operation all over the disc. 

Convective (k^nve’ktiv), a. [f. L. convect-, 
ppL stem ojf convehire to carry + -ive.] 

1 . Having the property or power of conveying. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 266/2 [The bronchial tubes] are 

merely convective passages. Lend. 16 Aug. 353 

The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable minerals. 

2 . Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 

i86a Sir W. Thomson Led. (1889) I, 363 There must 

be an approximate convective equilibrium of heat through- 
out the whole. 1876 S. N ewcomb in N. A mer. Rev. CXXl 1 1 . 

94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements are established. 

Conve'Ctivelyj Ctdv. [f. prec. + -iiY 2.] in a 
convective manner, by convection. 

1864 Webster cites Hare. 

Conveen(e, obs. f. Convene ; obs. Sc. f. Covin. 
ConveMtli, -ytb, obs. 3rd sing, of Convey. 
tConve'll, Obs. [ad. L. convell-ere to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. con- intensive + 
vellhe to tear, pull, pluck. Cf. Convulse.] 

1 . lit. To tear, wrench, rare, 

16:58 A. Read Chirurg. x. 75 The muscles appointed for 
respiration, being also convelled. 1657-94 [see Convelled, 
etc. below]. 

2. fig. To overthrow or refute completely. 

1536 Articles Relig. p. xvii, Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered Or convelled by any contrary opinion. 1657 
Hawke Killing is Mttrder Pref., To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent and perilous Libel. 1724 Wodrovj Corr. 
<1843) III. Ill It’s impossible to convell the material facts • 
he has set down. 

Hence Convelled, Convening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1657 Tomlinson Renotts Disp. 318 Broken and convelled 
nerves. i6ao Venner Via Recta viii. 187 For conuelling. . 
..of this vaine custome. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 24 
Very strong irritations in the Members of the Body, by con- 
veiling of their Muscular Fibres. 

Couvellemt (k^nvedent), a. [ad. 1 j. convellent- 
em, pr, pple. of conveli^e to Convell.] Wrench- 
ing, pulling up. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anat III. 525/2 As long as the ends, .are 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force, 
t Convenalbie (kpnvi'nab’T, a}- Ohs. [a. F. 
convenable, OF. also covenable, f. stem of con^ 
ven-ir^ conven-ant to meet, to agree (:— L. con- 
ventre to Convene) : see -able, -ble. Cf. Pr. 
convenabk, convenhable. The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLB, whence also the early variants comenablCi 
conable. But convenable gradually became the 
established form in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covenable down to the 17 th c. Johnson (1755) 
says * Not now in use ’.] 

1 . Agreeing with circumstances or requirements ; 
suitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

(£■1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 243 (Harl. MS. 7334) A^iche 
[thynges] ben conuenable[4 MSS. couenable, Petw. conable, 
Camhr. 603 nede] to verray confessioun. 1414 Brampton 
Penit. Ps. Ixx. 27 That mannys lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servyse, — That is all thi coveytise. 1579 J. 
Stubbes Gaping Gttlf E j, Let vs then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable mariage in regard of her priuate 
person. 1641 Term.es de la Ley 230 Where the Lord pro- 
fereth convenable marriage to his ward. 1659 Macallo 
Cations Physick 75 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. 1815 Mad. D'Arblay Lett. 25 June, 
As the superior officer, .in active service for Louis XVlII, 
[he is] forced to innumerable convenable expenses. 

2. Agreeing with each other; consistent, con- 
gruous ; in agreement. 

c 1450 Merlin 59 This place that was voyde at the table of 
Joseph be-tokeneth the place that Matheu fulfilde; and, 
sir, thus be these two tables convenable. 1579 Spenser 
Shepk. Cal. Sept. 175 With his word his work is convenable. 

3 . Suitable to the purpose or requirements of 
any one ; convenient. 

1421 in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 463 In such place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. Vll, c. 22 Preamb., The convenable tyme of 
helpe is comme. e 1534 tr, Pol. V erg. Eng. Hist, i Camden) 1 . 
81 Nothinge seemed more convenable to the Brittons than to 
encompasse their enemies on their backes, 1548 Udall, 
etc, Erasm. Par. Mark iv, 31 The playnest manour of 
teachyng and moste conuenable. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 278 A convenable aliment for the particular parts, 
1641 Prynne Antip. 278 The convenable season of the im- 
ploying of the good lent was passed. 

Convenable (k^nvrnabl), dt.2 [f. Convene 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being convened. 

1755 Johnson, Com/enable.^ that may be convened. 1862 
Ansted Channel I si. iv. xxiii. 529 The States of Jersey are 
not convenable without the consent of the Governor. 

t Co*nvenably, Obs. [f. Convenable 
+ -LY 2 ; cf. COVENABLY.] In a Suitable, proper, 
or convenient manner ; properly, suitably, fitly. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas (1558) vi. xvi. 9 Matters conueyed by 
iust conuenience Disposed in order conuenably to shewe. 
X442 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Let. in. 33 I. 77 If it were 
not convenably resisted. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) HI. iii, 152 Unto whome it appertayneth mooste 
conuenably for to correcte. 1574 tr. Littletods Tenures 
20 a. Well and convenably arrayed for the warre. 


1! ConveSLance (k^nv^nahs). Also 7 -ence. [a. 

F. convenance^ OF. also covenance, convention, 
agreement, convenience, £ convenir to come to- 
gether, agree, fit, etc. Introduced in 15th c. in 
sense i (in form Covenangb), and in sense 2 in 
1 7th c., but in neither sense retained in the lang. ; in 
recentuse a non-naturalized French word in sense 3.] 
tl.A convention, covenant, agreement. Obs rare. 
1483 [see Covenance], 

T 2 . Concurrence, agreement. Obs. rare, 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 104 Mombarecke . . with the 
lest conuenence of his Maiestie, would continue his Armes 
against the Turke. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 17 
Neither order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenance. 

|j 3 . Conventional propriety or usage. 

1847 j^MERSON PoemSy The Visit Wks. (Bohn) I, 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenance. 1^7 — 
May-Day^ etc, Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunters' pans, .and if any missed Their wonted 
convenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters' appetite. 

jl b. pL The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

1857 De Quincey Whiggism'^)s.%. VI. 140 That it does 
not shock or revolt my taste or ;^nse of propriety — of de- 
corum — and the convenances arising out of place, .occasion, 
or personal circumstances. i88x Spectator 9 Apr. 476 Her 
utter ignorance of London convenances and proprieties, 

t Convenancy. Obs. rare~\ [f. as prec. + 
-ANCY.] Convenience, accommodation. 

1769 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends i. (1886) 5 Holding 
this week day meeting twice in a^ Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Friends. 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff. Covenant. 
Convene (k^nvrn), v. Also 5 conwene, 6 
conven, 6-7 conveinCe, 6-8 conveeu, 7 con- 
veane, [a. F. conven-ir (pr. pple. conven-ant), 
in OF. also covenir, -=Pr. covenir, convenir, Sp. 
convenir. It. convenire L. convenlre to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + venire to come.] 

1. To come or bring together. | 

I . intr. To come together ; to assemble, or meet, 
for a common purpose, a. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S. than in England. 
1429 in Rymer Fcedera X. 430/2 (Scotch Doc*.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Persones of either Partie . . shall convene 
and assemble togidder. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. 
Ref. 1 . li. 124 At which time we convened in the pope’s little 
chamber. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 15 The 
Scottis convenit in Ar^le ; quhair the capitanes war 
devidit . . concerning this battefl. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
Wks. (Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
together in the suburbs of Calais. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1843) p. xxiii, I appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein . . I warnit all to convein on Setterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. 1727 K Hamil- 
ton Nevf Acc. E. Ind. 11 . xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Hall. 1760 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) v. no In the 
afternoon, all the town’s folk and neighbours, .convened to 
the great house. 1787 Burns Halloween ii, Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene. 1830 Scott 
Denionol. x. 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern. 1871 Rossetti Love's Noctum i, Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 

b. of a collective body ; To assemble for united 
action ; to meet in a convention. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit vn. xliv. 365 The States also 
conuening in a grand Councell at Oxford. 1671 True Non- 
conf. 152 That Council did conveen in the year 325. _ 1706 
Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 57 The chief city . . 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. ^ Solit, Wk. ^ Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 71 Academies 
convene to settle the claims of the old schools. 1882 Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club IX. 427 The ^Birlk Court' of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under its shadow. 

e. transf. of things : To concur, occur together. 
1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest Chirurg. Q iij b, The 
sygnes of lepry aswel equyuocalles as vnyuocalles and are 
i the sygnes that conueneth onely in this dysease. X774 
i Fergusson Cauler Poems (1845) 22 The graces That 

aft conveen In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. xii. 310 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an unfeeling and selfish man of the world, 
fd. To come together ; to unite. Obs. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <§• Qual. 4 By guiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convene 
after the manner requisite to compose the World. 169a 
Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 216 Those dispersed Particles 
could never of themselves have conven’d into this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 1738 Med. 
Ess. ^ Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 141 If the rays convene before the 
retina. 

2. rejl. in prec. sense. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest Chirurg, Qiijb, The 
equyuocal sygnes conueneth them in dyuers raaladyes. 1385 
Commend. Verses in Ja.s. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 Conveine 
your seifs (o sisters). 1638 Council Records in Inverness 
Courier 25 Oct. (1884) 3/4 The counsell. .hailing convenit 
thaimselves. a 1674 Clarendon (J.), The. .people would 
frequently, .convene themselves by the sound of a bell. 

3 . trans. To cause to come together ; to convoke ; 
a. individuals. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. (1885) 226 The 
hail estates he conueinet till Ed'. 1645 Slingsby Diary 
(1836) 156 First he [Cbas. I] went to Abergeiny where he 
conven’d y« country gentlemen. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 

II. IV, iv. 114 Mir Vais now conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 179S Southey Joan of Arc in. 257 With all due 
speed I will convene The Doctors of Theology. 1861 
Stanley East. Ch. viiuCiSdp) 226 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring dioceses were convened. 


b. a collective body, an assembly or meeting. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reb. (1843) 53/1 The parliament .. 
was convened by his Majesty’s grace and inclination. 1703 
Pope Tkebais 274 Th’almighty Father of the Gods Convenes 
a council in the blest abodes. 1781 Gibbon Decl. Ill, 

1 . 123 They convened the assembly of the people. 1879 
Froude Csesar xxii. 367 The Senate was convened by the 
tribunes. 1885 Act 48-49 Vid. c. 54 § 5 The Archdeacon . . 
shall, .convene a meeting of the beneficed clergy. 

4. To summon (a person) before a tribunal. In 
the University of Cambridge ; To bring a student 
before the college court of discipline. (Not a 
statutable phrase.) 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. \\i. vi. 78 The Byschape Robert hat 
gud man, He conwenyd be-fore hym pan. 1640-1 Kirk- 
cudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 35 Johne Gordoun .. 
and George Levingstone . . being baitne conveinit for com- 
mitting ane ryot. 1660 Trial Regie, 105, I do wonder for 
what cause you do convene me here before you. 1749 
Fielding Tom fones m. ii, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. All worthy. 1849 Thackeray Penclennis xviii, 
Foker, whom the Proctor knew. .was. .summarily convened 
and sent down from the University. 1865 Hook in 
Aihenseum No. 1945. 154/3 Knapwell was convened before 
the Archbishop. 

II. To agree, harmonize. 

f 5. intr. Of persons: To come to agreement in 
purpose, opinion, or action ; to agree. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 116 His purpos vas. .to conuen and 
accord vitht the said Kyng of meid contrar the greikis. 
1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Love-leti. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 29 They have convenit and accordit that my sone 
sould be deliverit in hir handis. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose Vref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
. .is an unfit hearer. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. zjo. 
t 6. To agree or accord in size, quality, or cha- 
racter ; to be suitable or fitting. Convening to ; 
conformable to, according to. Sc. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot (1885) 62 Euerie 
foul [=fowl] conueining to the gretnes of the schel. 1600 J. 
Hamilton Facile Traictise 141 (Jam.) The halines of the 
doctrine conueinis not to the conuenticle of the Caluinistes. 
1627 Bp. Forbes Eubulus in (Jam.) Barking can conveane 
hut to living and sensitiue creatures. 

T 7. trans. To bring into agreement ; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Obs. 

1521 St Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 86 To Almygthy Gode, 
wych hath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven your 
afferys, that ye be . . the ruler of thys your Realme. 
ir 8. U.S. dial. To be convenient to ; to suit, fit. 
1816 J. Pickering Voc. Words U. S., Convene is used 
in some parts of New England in a very strange sense . . 
‘This road will convene the public,' i.e. will be convenient 
for the public. The word, however, is used only by the 
illiterate. 1837-,^ Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 78 Father. . 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
anything convened him better. 

y. intr. To come together in harmony ; to har- 
monize, fit each other. 

1855 Thackeray Nevocomes 1 . 305 There are articles which 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tempers 
..tastes, etc. 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covin, compact, company. 
Convenee (kpnvmr]. [f. Convene z/. + -ee.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

1846 Worcester cites Maunder. 

t Conve’nement. Obs. rare-K [^.OY.con- 
venement convention, f. convenir : see Convene v. 
and -MENT.] The action of convening ; convention. 

1603 in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1887) 1 . 62 We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke; 
holding a convenment for his Majestys Service. 

Convenent, obs. form of Covenant. 
Convener (kpnvrnoj). Also 6 -venar, -or, 
7-8 -veener. [f. Convene v. + -eb L] 

Tl. One vfIio assembles along with others. Ohs. 
<11572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) 1 . 304 Yf it shall 
happin in cure saidis conyentionis any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no proffeit arysith to the con- 
venaris, that, etc. 1625 Bp. Mountagu A pp. Ciesar. 69 , 1 do 
reverence the Conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for their 
places, worth, and learning, a 1641 — A cts and Mon. (1642) 
510 Another Epiphanius . . one of the Convenors at the 
second Councell of Nice. 

d* 2. One who enters into a mutual agreement. 
1650 Elderfield Tythes 35 A mutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be so or so. 

3. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 35 The greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all the 
Countrey. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 244 This 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed .. with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasons. 1870 
Pall Mall G.xj Oct 10 Doubtless its conveners would be 
glad to make it [the ‘ Church Congress’] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. 

b. Spec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee or other organized body, 
etc. Chiefly *S<r. 

1681 Lend. Getz. No. 1649/3 Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons (ponveeners in the said Burroughs. 1708 Ibid. 
No. 4426/10 The Dean of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Cornmunity of the City of Glasgow. 1827 Steuart 
Planters G. (1828) W3 Your Committee, .cannot conclude 
this part of the subject better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their Convener. 1833 Ad 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 
§ 43 The convener, who shall preside at such committee, 
shall be entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. Mitchell 
Libr. Glasgow, Committee, — Councillor X, Convener, 
Councillor Y, Sitb-Convener. 

attrib. 1864 Daily Tel. 31 Aug., The lord-provost and 
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magistrates, .the members of the town council and convenor 
court. 

. €oiive* 2 iei?sMf, [f. prec. + -shif.] The 
office or position of official convener. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encyct Relig. Knmul. igro For many 
years, under the convenership of Br. Candlish, the Free 
Church was very zealous in promoting primary education. 
xWj Rep. Mitchell Libr. Glasgow xo The good-humoured 
persistence with which, .he urged the claims of 'the Library 
upon the citizens during his Convenership. 

, €o 2 i¥eaery (hpnvfnsri).' Sc. [f. Convenee 
( sense i) : see -eey.] A body of persons convened, 
together ; a convention, assembly, congress. 

183X Blackitt. Mag. XXIX. 988 A Constituent Convenery 
assembled to decide on the comparative power, .of the two 
‘ political literatures *. 1890 Miss A. H. Dunlop Aneni Old 
Edinb. iig The Portsburgh Convenery consisted of four 
delegates from each trade. 

t Coiiireilia1>le, a. Ohs. A by-form of Coisr- 
VENABLE, assimilated to 

1432 Sc, Acts yas. /(1814) (Jam.) At tyme and place 
conueniable. iS47”^ Bauldwin Mor. Philos. tPalfr.) ii. ii, 
God. .guideth all things in order conueniable. 1574 Hyll 
Ord. Bees (i6o8) 84. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septnagiitt 140 
That which to you shalbe most agreeable and conveniable. 

ConveilieBCe (k^nvrniens), sh. [ad. L. con^ 
vmimtia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
liarmony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from comenient-em Convenient : see 
-ENOE. (The word also occurs in Fr. in i 5 -i 6 thc. : 
but the actual Fr. equivalent is cmvejmnce.y\ 

1 1. Agreement, accordance ; congruity of form, 
quality, or nature. Obs. 

1413 Lyog. Pilgr. Smvle iv. xxvi, (1483) 71 Ther is a 
maner of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that is sene in 
the myrroure, and that other that is sene withouten. c 1430 
— BcKhas II. xvL (1554) ^sb, Atwene the Cedre of trees of 
royad And a sharpe thistle is no conuenience, 1554 T. 
Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. 52 There is 
no convenience between Christ and Belial. ^ 16^ Gaulk 
Magasirom. 189 Divination, .made from the similitude and 
convenience betwixt them [inferior creatures] and the 
stars. 

t b- An agreement, a correspondence. Ohs. 

1534 More On. the Passion Wks, 1274/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of a merueylous conuenience also, with al 
other maner of creatures. 1604 Shaks. Otk. i\. i. 234 For 
want of these requir'd conueniences. 

i* e. Of convenience : in accordance (with the 
premisses or facts) i as a matter of congruity, ac- 
cordingly. Obs. 

1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat, n. v, Of convenyence it fol- 
loweth that the soule of man must nedys be immortall. 13^5 
Jewel Harding (zSiih 3S^ Thus it followeth of con- 
uenience . - that the Flesh is not the same in qualities. 

,t2. An agreement, a covenant. Ohs. rare. 

X5SI in Strype Eccl. Mem. n. xxix. 243 For the conclusion 
of such conveniences as were drawn ana articulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

1 3. Accordance of nature ; fitness, aptitude. Ohs. 
01430 Lydo. Horny s Away 60 in Pal. Rel. <§• L. Poems 47 
In whom alle verteu is, by iu.st conuenience, Made stable m 
god by^gostly confidence. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 772 The 
convenience of both their ages and estates, xdoi Shaks. A IV s 
IVell III. ii. 75^ The Duke will lay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience claimes. 1651 Hobbes ZmlatJfA. ir. xix. 
Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace. 1703 
oxoN Meek. Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so its 
convenience is very great. *756 Burke Snbl, ^ B. Wks. 
1842 1, 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order seems to do. 

+ 4. Moral or ethical fitness ; propriety. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. ui, Pref., O ! how much did 
they vainly glorie in this Congruitie and Convenience of 
their actions. 

^ 5. The quality of being convenient, generally : 
i. e. of being suitable or well-adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to die satisfying of 
requirements ; suitability, commodiousness. 

1^1 Shaks. A tVs Well n. iii. 253 He beate him . - if I can 
meete him with any conuenience. 1633 H. More Antid. 

A th. n, iv. (1712) 50 The great convenience and pleasure of 
Navigation. 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 260 
V era Cruz . . where I should have Convenience of irabarking 
for Spain. 1728 T. Sheridan Persins ProL (1739) 3 'The 
Ancients, at the erecting of Villages, had a regard to the 
Convenience of Water. 1821 J. Q, Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. iil 130 The convenience and the facility of 
decimal arithmetic for ‘ calculation 
6 . The quality of being personally convenient; 
ease or absence of trouble in use or action; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage ; com- 
modity, personal comfort ; saving of trouble. 
Htnct al om^s ccf^emencef to suit or await one's 
convenience, marriage of convenience^ 

1703 Moxosr Meek. Exerc. 14S The best forming of all 
Members in a Building for the.. Convenience of the in- 
tended Inhabitant. 171J Addison S/ecl. No- 164 ? 3 His 
intended Son-in-Law, who had all along regarded this Alli- 
ance rather as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love, 
1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 125 A building, .for the 
convenience of the drinkers, a 1743 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 

4 It is merely for convenience or ease that you are content 
to take them. 1833 Ure Philos. Manif. 55 Articles of ne- 
cessity, convenience, or luxury. 1875 Jevons Money {iZjZ) 
14 The convenience of borrowing and fending in one gene- 
rally recognized commodity. x888 M. Morris Claverhome 
vii. 127 Like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, 
and the prisoner was put to death, xZgo Eng. I llusir. 
Mag.^ Christm. No. 276 He awaited my convenience in the 
drawing-room. '■ ; 


*7. (with a and //.) a. A ' convenient state or 
condition of matters ; an advantage. 

i6od Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iii. iii. 7, I haue abandon’d Troy. , 
expos’d my selfe. From certaine and possest conueniences, 
To doubtful! fortunes. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila ! s H ist. 
Er. (167B} 17 He would obtain riches.. with divers other 
conveniences. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 198 
Men who want a present convenience must not be over- 
solicitous about future contingencies. 1^6 Mill Logic 
I. V. § 6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending me 
boundaries of a class. 

t b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 
1679 Semites Ghostly Ways 7 Having let slip so fair an 
opportunity and convenience, for him to perform his bloody 
, .design. 171a Hearne Collect. «Oxf. Hist. Soc.i HI. 430 
That he buy Books the next convenience. 

c. pi. Material arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfort, ease of action, or saving 
of trouble. (Rarely in sing.) 

167a O.KV'S.Prim.Chr. 1. v.(i673) These Daemons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man’s life. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 351 f 4 They were eating their Flesh 
upon cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniences. 1716 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ivi. 330 Unfit, from their habitual sloth and 
ignorance, to raise any convenience of human life. 1830 
Brewster Edin. Cycl. VII. i, 220/1 Labourers, whom, he 
pays with what are called conveniences ; these consist in a 
house, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, etc. 
1866 Rogers Agtic. 4* Prices I. xxii. 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. 

d. A paiticular appliance ; a utensil ; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance ; now often 
used euphemistically, 

1671 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corn (1878) 65 Before 
they can order theyr convenience to London by land- 1700 
Gov. Nicholson in W. S, Ferry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. 
1. 120 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
his voyage hither. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) L 
250 A convenience to spit in appeared on one side of her 
chair. 1772 R. Graves Spir. Quixote xii. xi. (D.>, A 
man packed up in this leathern convenience with a wife 
and children.^ 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct, 8/4 A post- 
office car, which contains that great convenience a letter 
box. 1883 Stevenson in Longm, Mag.ll. 296 An American 
railroad-car . .with a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end. 

e. transf. of a person. 

1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. v. 292 A God, who with- 
out maintaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. Mod. They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. 

f 8. Means of living conveniently, competence. 
1662 J. Bmosjcve. Pope Alex. VH {1867)44 The best part 
of his convenience he acknowledgeth to receive from the 
family of Lancelloti. 

Convenience (V«vrniens),??. [f. prec.] trans. 
To afford convenience or accommodation to ; to 
suit ; to accommodate. 

1630 Hales Gold. Rem. fi688) 365 What way we may be 
pleassur’d and convenienc'd. *677 Yarranton Eng.Improv. 
Ep. to Rdr., Accoiding as they, .do convenience themselves 
with just and equal Laws and Customs. Ibid. 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 28 July 4/2 A general rule that the 
public are not to be convenienced unless they pay for it. 

Conve'niencer. rare. One who accommodates 
or conveniences. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 199 P 2 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. (But some later edd. read conveyancer, which 
suits the sense.] 

Conveniexicy (k^vrni^nsi). [f. as Conveni- 
ence sh. with later suffix -enoy. Formerly more 
frequent than convenience, but now little used.] 
fl. = Convenience I. Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. I. xxi.(R.', More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyclers. 1381 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 That imitation wherof Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other. 1668 
Howe Bless. R igkteaus (1825) 42 The things spoken . . have a 
real likeness and conveniency in nature with one another. 
1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. ii. 1. ii. (1743) 329 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, the inscriptions 
, .found, .would put it beyond all dispute. 

>2. = Convenience 3. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 143b, By this, .appereth 
the conuenyency how our exercyse, .may be compart to a 
buyldyng. xS4x Act 33 Hen. VJII, c. 37 Such a palace 
TOial. .ought of all conueniency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. *374 
Whitgift Def. Aunsw, iii. Wks. 1:851 I. 369 The perpetual 
equity, reasonableness, and conveniency of this order. 
a 1661: Fuller Worthies{%%e,o\ HI- 320 Moved thereunto [his 
marriage], .by the conveniency of her years. 1660 Worudge 
Syst Agric. viL § 5 (1681) 124 This way is with roost con- 
veniency to be used when the Stock is too big to be cleft. 

Conveniency of i what is accordant to or in 
accordance with. Ohs. 

X561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. n. xvi. 243 It was against 
conveniende of reason, that he should be fearful! for the 
salvation of his soule. 1624 Ld. Kensington in Ellis Otig. 
Lett. i. 301 IIL 174 No further to oblige himself, .then might 
well stand with the- .conveniency of his state. 
fS. « Convenience 4. Obs. 

1583 Babington Commandm. vii. (1637) 58 Tricking and 
trimming our selves above conveniende, is a dangerous 
allurer of lust. 1636 Finelt For. Ambass. 2 His Majesty 
» .desireth to perform all things with conveniency. 

4 . Convenience 5. 

1612 Drayton Poly-oB. xi. Notes tZx Conveniency of sit- 
uation. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 309 If conveniency will 
permit, go to Bed and keep your self warm for an hour, 1722 


J. Macky yottm. thrd Eng. I. 23oWhataddsto the Beauty 
as well as Conveniency of these Offices, is, that they all 
open into St. James's Park. 1772 Hutton Bridges 3 The 
conveniency of the passage^ to and from the bridge. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. II. 30 It is probable that such conveni- 
ency originally pre.senting itself first suggested the idea. 

b. with qualifying words expressing the respect 
in or purpose for which a thing is convenient. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (1603) 7 The plaine 
countrey by reason of the fruitfulnes, doth minister, .conve- 
niencie to joyne their forces- 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argents in, x.183 They should retunie. .into the nextTowne 
for the more conveniency of lodging. 1669 Worlidge .STyjrt 
Agric. xi. § 2 (1681) 232 The Fprewheels are lesser in a 
Waggon., for its conveniency in turning. 1731 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 122 Water enough for the Conveniency 
of Ships to lie afloat. 18*7 Coleridge Biog. Lit, (1847) I. 
279 The conveniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish 
the kind from all degrees. 

f c. Convenient occasion, opportunity. Ohs. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. xxvi. 51 There will be conveniency 
every week of receiving^ and sending. 1639 ^ Harris 
Parival's Iroti Age 61 Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hasten to the relief of the Duke. 
1667 Primatt City C. Build. 10 If they should want a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
hours. 2:1834 Lamb Lett, to Manning in Talfourd Life 
ix. 87, I have no conveniency of doing it by this, 
fS. = Convenience 6 . Ohs. 
a x 6 zB F. Greville Sidney (1652) 64 To weigh the im- 
mortall wisdom in even scales with mortal conveniency or 
incon veniency. a 1634 Selden Table- T. (Arb.) 40 Churches 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to Worship in. 
1657 Cromwell Sp. 13 Apr. (1871) V. 19, 1 cannot, with con- 
veniency to myself, speak out, 1728 Morgan A Igiers L 
vi. 189 Consulting the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels, 
1796 Morse Amer.Geog.Tf.A^s Narrow causeways, .for the 
conveniency of foot passengers. 

b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 
1649 Alcoran 28 You shall do well to stay their conveni- 
ency. 1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 1739 tr. Duhamel's Hush. 1. ix. (1762) 52 As 
your best conveniency invites you. 1831 Scott Nigel v, 
[He] would, .wait his royal conveniency for payment. 

6. A convenient thing ; = Convenience 7. 
f a. A convenient state or condition of matters ; 
an advantage, Ohs. 

1638 Wilkins New World 1.(1:684^ 8 Neither are there 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Ariih. i. (1691J 17 Wherefore to have the 
occasion of abounding in Seamen, is a vast Conveniency, 
1715 Desaguliers Jmpr. 53 Another conveniency 

will be, that you will hinder the Smoak, .from being beaten 
down into your Room. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. XL 78 A stranger may fairiy avail himself of every 
conveniency arising from their obliging manners. 

f b. with defining words connected by of. Ohs. 
1660 Blount Boscohel n. (1680) 24 [To] stay there some 
days before the conveniency of a transportation could be 
found. 1676 Ray Corr.QxZi,^ 123 Wanting the conveniency 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom yones 1 1775) 194 This room wanted the conveniency 
of a closet. 1798 Pf.nnant H indoostan 1 . 8 The Chinese 
merchants .. got the conveniency of the river Ilak for part 
of their journey. 

e. pi. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 
saving of trouble, etc. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 441 f 3 The BIes.sxngs and Con- 
veniencies of Life. X75X Johnson No. 177 P 2 , 1 
furnished a large room with all conveniencies for study. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ III. 202 The ancients were destitute 
of many of the conveniencies of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry. 

d, A particular convenient appliance or article ; 
a utensil; formerly, esp. a conveyance or vehicle; 
— Convenience 7 d. 

1660 Trial Regie. 109 Having a conveniency out of my 
house into a Gallery. 1679-88 SeerfServ. Money Chas. 
«5- yas. (Camden) 16 For providing ships and con- 
veniencys to transport horses to Tanger. 1703 J. Savage 
Lett. Aniients liv. 138 Thy Helmet I believe thou wear’st.. 
for a conveniency to drink out of in a Tavern. 1717 Mrs. 
Centlivre Bold Stroke for Wife v. (D.>, I remember thou 
didst come up in the leathern conveniency with me. xpS 
Lend. Gaz, 1^0,6423/3 A large Diamond Ring, with another 
Conveniency set with Diamonds. 1756 Nugent 
IV. 36 The next thing is, to get you a conveniency to cany 
you abroad. 1875 Emerson Lett. 4* Soc. Aims i. xo This 
magnificent hotel and conveniency we call Nature. 

e. transf. of a person, arch. 

XTaS-p Mrs, Delany in Z?)^|i86i) I. iii. 192, 1 did make 
a conveniency of him, for by his means I found my Lady 
Carteret. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser, ii. viii. (x876)i9x The 
uninspired man certainly finds persons a conveniency in 
household matters. 

f 7. Means of living conveniently, a competence. 
2:1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 155 He will leave a 
conveniency for his posterity if he can. 

CJonveilieiit (Icpnvfnient), a and sb. [ad. L. 
convenient-em agreeing, consistent, accordant, 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of cofwentre 
to come together, meet, unite, agree, fit, suit, etc. 
(There was also an OF. convenient in 1 5 - 1 6 th c.)] 
f 1, Agreeing (in opinion) ; in accord, Obs. 

1483 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (1814) 178 (Jam.) Sa that, .the 
princez that suld be the partj, be greable and convenient, 
f2. Accordant, congruous, consonant (/<?). Obs. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 45 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticions be conuenyent and agreeynge to some gyfte of y® 
holy goost. 1532 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884)3 To our 
office mair convenient and consonant. 1634 Burton’s Diary 
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(18^8) I. 55 It may seem not altogether so eqiiitahle and 
convenient to reason. 

f 3. Agreeing with or consonant to the natnre or 
character of; in accordance with ; in keeping with ; 
befittingj becoming [to or Jor a thing or person). 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 230 It is convenyent to a god, 
to ete no mete, o 1450 Crt. qf Lme 786 Her nose directed, 
straight. -With form and shape thereto convenient. 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 8 The best kynd of lyfe and mo.st 
convenyent to the nature of man. 154a Udall Era\m. 

144 Of apparell and of demeanure nothyng. comely 
ne conueoiente for one that should bee a manne. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mm. 250 Interred in. .a place of Saint 
Maries Church conuenient for .so worthy a person. 

f b. Of befitting size or extent ; commensurate, 
proportionate 'Jo). Obs. 

£•3:386 Chaucer FrankL T. 550 Hise proporcioneles con- 
uenientz ffor his equacions in euery thyng. 1578 Lyte 
d)odoensv. xxiv. 581 The roote is long, and of a conve- 
nient thicknesse. 1388 A. King tr. Canistnd Cateolu i86b, 
The rewarde of seternal lyf conuenient to the merit. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 3 Sutable at least in a con- 
venient degree to the worth of the Faculty. 

t Suitable, appropriate; a. to or for a pur- 
pose, etc. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iii. xi. 97 Nature yeueth to euery 
thing pat J?at is conuenient to hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 124 
A place moste mete and convenient for to abide battaill. 
1377 B. Googe H eresbacM s Hush. iv. (is86) 184b, Shut them 
[bees] up with foode convenient for them. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. III. L 2 Here's a maniailous conuenient place for 
our rehearsall. 1611 Bible Proz>. xxx. 8. 1703 Moxon 

Mech.Exerc. 169 Pieces of Wood, of a Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intend to Turn. 1790 Anna 
M. Johnson Moumouik I, 186 [A place] convenient to the 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 

f b- Suitable to tbe conditions or circumstances ; 
befitting the case ; appropriate, proper, due. Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Asirol. 11. § 4 Wher-fore me semith con- 
venient, .to make of it special declaracioun. 1450-3:530 
Myrr. our Ladye 20 Sett in trew and conuenyente termes, 
wythout erroure or darkenes. 1347 .deaf i Edzo. VI ^ c. 3 
§ 16T0 puni.sh..with chaining, beating, or otherwise, as 
shall seeme to them conuenient. a 1593 Smulh Term. 
{1866) n. 139 It was convenient Christ should visit sinners 
for their speedy conversion. 1633 Walton Angler 59 Put 
them into a convenient quantity of the best butter. 1670 Bk. 
Rich.mond in Marvells Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 299, 1 thought 
convenient to advise you, that I intend to prosecute this 
businesse. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 106 When the piece 
Q, is set to Its convenient heighth. 1741 Wesley^ Wks. 
^1830) L 309 Many were destitute of convenient clothing, 
t c. Of time : Due, proper. Obs. 

1413 in York Myst. Inti-od. (1885) 34 And that euery 
player, .he redy in his pi^iaunt at convenyant time. 1549 
\aKvmK& Plou^hers^hx\i.\i;io So inu-st he at all times con- 
venient preache diligentlie. 1332 Abp. Hamilton Caiech. 
^1884) 35, I sal gif yow rayne in tyme convenient. 

f 5. Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 
proper. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 149 It is not convenient a 
man to be Ther women gon in travmynge. 1497 Bp. Alcok 
Mons Perfect. B iij b, All other of theym ly ved in a eon- 
uenyent chastyte. 1311-2 Act 3 Hen. VII 1 ^ c. 23 § 5 It is 
not convenient nor standing with good and indi-fferent 
ordre that the said sir Robert shuld be Auditour and Juge 
ofhymself. 1611 Bmvs: Ej^k. v. 4 Neither filthinesse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 1684 
tr, A^ippeCs Van. A rtes xviii. 62 She sang and danc'd more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an hone.st woman. 1727 
SwU'T Gulliver i. iv. 56 And which is the convenient end, 
seems, .to be left to every man’s conscience. 

6 . Personally suitable or well-adapted to one^s 
easy action or performance of functions ; fevourable 
to one’s comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble ; commodious- (The current sense.) 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Take therwith gret- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other conuenyent tyme. 1335 
Coverdale Ps. Ixxiv. 2 When I maye get a convenient 
tyme I shall iudge accordinge vnto righte. 1548 PIaxx 
Ckron. 247 And so by conveniente jorneys came to the 
towne of Edenborough, 1697 Bryden Vi^-g. Georg, i. 258 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor.^ 1721 Col. 
Fee. Pennsyiv. III. 120 To come with all convenient speed. 
1732 Berkeley A kiphr. i. § i A convenient house with, a 
hundred acres of land. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. 
Pass, II. 277 It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the Frost, upon a cold BeaclL 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vii, A very convenient arrangemcat for 
mutual support. 1868 Freeman Norm. Co7tq. (1876) 11. viii. 
205 It had once been convenient to forget, it was now equally 
convenient to remember. 

7. colloq. and dial. a. Within easy reach ; easily 
accessible ; * handy *. 

1848 Thackeray Vaot. Fair iii,^ Heretic.^ used to be 
brought thither convenient for burning hard by, 

b. Conveniently near ; near in place or time to. 
(Ireland and U-S.) 

1849 Polk cited ia Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1865 Dublin 
Even. Mail Feb., It was convenient to five o’clock when I 
got home. 1880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Conveniont, 
near. * His house is convenient to the church 1883 Daily 
News 22 Jan. {Dublin Conspiracy\ At the College rml, 
convenient to Clarendon’s Riding SchooL 

*If Formerly often compared by ^^st. 

1644 Nye Guimery (1670) 37 If you find it more con- 
venienter to use the plumb line then the Index. 1669 
Sturmy Marifiej's Mag. iv. aoi Although it is the neerest 
way, it is not the convenientest way for Seamen. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. i. 233 He will have larger 
panes of glass, and convenienter casements. 

3B. sb, “t ? Agreement, accord. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11- x. (1495) 37 The join- 
ture and conuenyente of domes of god. iMd. vm. xxviil 


340 A body that is, blysful and a nother that is not blysfull 
maye be togyders in the same stede and place wythout 
conuenyent. 

t 2. fl. ? Proprieties ; formalities. Obs, 

1649 Daniel Trinarch., Hen. Vj cccxl vii, A Prince is 
Synew-Shrunke, And Crampt, betwixt a Title, to keepe 
warme And Cold Convenient.s. 

1 3. A mistress, concubine. Obs. 

1676 Etheredge Mtm of Mode iir. iii, BorimanPs Con- 
venient, Madam Loveit. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. Aisaiia 
II. i. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Concubines, 
Convenients, Cracks. 

Conveniesitly (k^nvrnientli), adv. [f. prec. 

-b -LY'-i.] In a convenient manner, in accordance 
with convenience. 

I I. Congruously, harmoniously. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 11. x (149s) 37 Sadde setes 
ben conuenable and conuenyently joyned. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 59 Conjoyne your Elements 
..With all their Concords conveniently. 

2. In accordance, in harmony ; in accord with , 
premises or facts, accordantly, rare. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xxxii, It shall hym prouffyt 
yf he wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1330 
Rastell Bh. Purgat. 11. xii. The soule convenyently must 
be infynyte. 1827 C, Bridges Exp. Ps. cxix. (1830) 184 
[God] acts conveniently with his own nature. 

1 3. Fittingly, suitably, appropriately. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 8 Convenyently this 

virgyne gloryous May to a margaryte comparyd be. 1493 
Act 11 Hen. VI I ^ c. 39 Revenues to majmteyn honorably 
and convenyently theastate of a Duke. 1396 Shaks. Merck. 

V. II. viii. 45 Such faire ostents of loue As shall conueniently 
become you there, 1633 Walton Angler 49 My Hostis 
, . is both cleanly and conveniently handsome. 1663 Gkr- 
bier Counsel 9 That the Staires may stand conveniently to 
the Stories. 

1 4. With ethical or moral propriety. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 205 And th^ concluded, the 
king might conveniently ayde her with Golde and Sylver. 

5. In a way that affords ease or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty ; commodiously. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 6 it With a Chimney, 
very properly and conveniently built. 1798 BoxsTnm Eclog. 
i, A carriage road That sweeps conveniently from gate to 
gate. 1837 Halijvm Hist. Lit. IV. iii. § 4 They could not 
conveniently be wanting. iSyt B-USkva Mtmera P. Pref. 
(18S0) 26, 1 have now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chapters. 

b. In a way that fits one^s purpose or desire. 

1685 Stillincfu Orig. Brit. i. 47 So very conveniently 
[he] finds him in Britain when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 

6 . With personal ease, facility, or comfort; 
readily ; without trouble or difficulty. 

1300 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess RuhmoJid Wks. (1876) 
297 Vysytyng them as often as she conuenyently myght. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 22 An houshande can not con- 
uenyentelye plowe his lande, and lode out his dounge 
bothe vppon daye, with one draughte of beastes. 1611 
Bible Mark xiv. ii He sought how he might conueniently 
betray him. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 69 Drink 
the Broth as soon as you can conveniently. 1^9 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, ill. 9 If you could conveniently bring a 
small bag of meal with you. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

III. 42 Some lesser points may be more conveniently 
notic^ in this place. 

t Couve’llientness. Obs. The quality of 
being convenient ; Convenience. 

1379 J. Jones Freserv. Bodie <$■ Souk 1 , iii. 6 Profitable. . 
for commodiousnesse, conuenientnesse, and delightsomnesse. 
1383 Golding Calvin on Deui, dxxxvi. 1158 Thus much 
concerning the oonuenientnesse of the time. 

Convening (k^vrnig), sb. [f. Convene 
z', -b -ING I.] The action of the vb. Convene; 
coming together, assembling, etc. 

1659 Pearson Greedy (1S39) 376 The same practice of con- 
vening we find OTntinued in the following years. x6cw> 
Locke Govt. ji. xiii, Any delay of their convening mignt 
endanger the public. 1793 Macneill WUi ^ Jean ii. xx- 
Aye at first attheconveening, Moralized on what was right. 
ConveTa-ing,///, a. [-ino 2.] That convenes. 
1884 Pall MallG. 22 Sept. 6/t The poor-law doctor would 
report to the convening authority. 

IConveni’SSe. Obs. [L. ompe^nisso ^ to hzve 
agreed perf. inf. of convemre to agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certain parties have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 

1661 J. Stephens Procurations xsx iU the Dedication 
of which Oratory there was a Con venisse.. bet ween the 
Foundress and the Bishop. 

Convenor, var. of Cojsivenee. 

Convent (k^?-nv^t}, sb. Forms : o. 3-7 eo- 
vent, (3 kunent), 5--6 eovente, 5 convent ; jS. 
6 - convent, [ME. a. AF. cove^st^ cuvoM^ couvent 
=OF. coszvent, mod.F. camosnt — Pr. covotjp. Cat. 
couvent i Sp. and It. convenio i—lj. convent-um («- 
stem) assembly, company, f. cmvemre to come 
together, Convene. In OF. usually spelt convent^ 
but already in i 6 th c. pronounced couvent, to 
which the spelling was conformed in the Aca- 
demy’s Diet, after the first ed. In England on 
the contrary the latinized spelling cotwent was 
introduced 1 1350 , and by ci6^o superseded the 
M.E. form ; the latter remains in Covmt Garden. 
Cotgr. 16 II imj 5 ^ convent, a couent’; mod.F. dic- 
tionaries have cotedent, a convent,] 

•J* 1. An assemblage or gathering of persoi^ ; a 


number met together for some ooinmcm purpose; 
an assembly, meeting, convention, congregation, 
a. <21300 Cursor 3 f. 18349 (Cott.) |?an cried dauid wit.stieue^a.. 
Strang. .]?an ansuerd ml |>at dene cquent. 13S2 Wyclif 
Ps. Ixiii. 3 [Ixiv. 2] Thou hast defendid me fro the couent 
of warieris. ' 2382 — Jfas. ii. 2 If ther shal eutre in to 50ure 
couent, or gedering to gydere, a man, etc. 1484 Caxton 
Cnriali 9 The courte is a couente of peple that vnder 
fayntyse of comyn wele assemble hem to-gydre. 1365 J ewIel 
Def. ApoL (1611) 27 As for your Councell of Trident; God 
wot, it was a silly Couent. 1623 Bp. Mountagu ri//. 
Csesar. i 7 A classical Dictator amongst the Covent. 

ri. «iS34 tr. Pol. Verg. -£ng, Hist. I. 47 Throughe the 
recours and convents of merchants. 1390 Greene Mourn: 
Gann. (i6i6) 21 The King, fearing some man-slaughter 
would grow vpon these amorous conuents, and^ that Rosa- 
mond like a second Helena would cause the ruine of Thes- 
saly. 1632 Gaule Magasirom . 352 In the couvent of other 
witches. s65i Bramhall Just Vind'. ix. 247 We believe 
that Conuent of Trent to haue been, .po lawfull Gouncel. 
’f'b. transf. of things. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 16 As touchyng the conuent 
of Veynesand Arteries, within the innerscope. .of tlie head, 
Ht‘2. A company; spec, the company of the 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1426 Audelay Poems 21 When he dyd wesche hem, And 
knelud lowly apon his knen to-fore his blessid covent. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 266 b. The poore vnlefned 
fysshers, Peter, John,Andrewe, and James, and the resydue 
of y® holy couent. Ibid. 284 His couent the holy apostles.. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 105 b, Neuer one of 
his couente or felowship hath perished excepte one. , 

3. A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious order and under one 
superior ; a body of monks, friars, or nuns forming 
one local community. 

Often applied to the brethren or sisters exclusively of the 
superior. 

£t. c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 71/25 Seint Wblston-.was 
imaked prior of pat hous..his Couent he wuste swyi:^ 
vrel and to alle guodnesse hem drou3. c 1300 St. Brandad 
267 Tho se^e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to- 
fore hem here. <;i386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 185 Thah- 
bot with his couent hath sped him for to burie him. ful 
fast. 1:1400 Maundev. (1839) 210 Euery day, whan 

the covent of this Abbeye hath eten. 13x3 BRADSriAW" 
Si. IVeriurge i. 1514 Saynt Audry, than abhesse, toke her 
holy couent And mette the sayd kynge. z6i«3 Shaks. Hen, 
VIII, IV. ii. 19. 1636 Prynne Remonstr. agst, Skipmaney 
7 The Abbot without the Covent, the Master of the Colledge 
without the Fellowes. a 1639 Cleveland Rust. Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 466 This., was the answer of the Covent. 

B. *689 Burnet Tracts I. 36 He immedi^ely called the 
Convent together. 

f h. A company of twelve (or, including the 
superior, thirteen) * religious* persons, wbethef 
constituting a separate community or a section of 
a larger one, Obs. 

The number is believed to refer to the company of the 
Apostles with their Master (see sense z\ and was apparently 
of later introduction into conventual oivanization. Thorne 
(14th c.) says of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, ‘ Anno Domini 
mcxlvL iste Hugo reparavit antiquum numerum monach- 
orum istius monasterii, et erant lx monachi professi praeter 
abbatem, hoc est, quinque conventus in universo ' {Decern 
Script ores 1652, col. 1807). 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. L 286/304 A frere prechitr of boloygne 
. . hadde a couent of freres . . his twelf freres bi-fore him 
comen, him-seoif was he l?rstte]?e. c 3:386 Chaucfjr Sompn. 
T, 550 (Harl. MS.) And bring me xij frer« wit ^e why For 
hrettene is a couent as I gesse [so 4 texts'. Ellesm. f 
Lansd. For twelue is a Couent as I gesse]. 1336 in Strype 
Bed. Mem. 1 . xxxv. 274 All . . houses of religion . . whereof 
the number in any one house is or of late hath been less than 
a covent, that is to say, under 1 3 persons. 

4c. An iustitutioil founded for the living together 
of a number of ‘ religious * persons, monks, friars, 
nun% etc. 

a. a KS23 Ancr. R. 12 J?us hit is i kuuent. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. XI. 207 Ri3t so be religioun it roiieJ> and sterui)?j 
pat out of couent and cloistre coueiten to libben. 1331 Dial, 
on Laws Eng. ii. xxxvii. (1638) 128 Abbies and Priories, and 
other houses that have colledge and covent. 1665 J. Web's 
Stone^Heng <1725) 95 The Covent of Charity of the Canons 
regular at Venice, ifiyg Hist. Jetzer 2 He intreated the 
Fathers, .to Receive him into their Covent. 

j8. a 1699 Lady Halkext A uiobiog. (1875) 5 Go immediately 
and putt himselfe in a Conventt. Swift A bol. C/in Wks. 

1755 II. 1. 91 Convents . . which are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tick, and the morose, Morning Star Kxeg., Daring 

the present wedk a second convent of nuns has been esta- 
blished in the suburbs of York. 1871 Moeley Voltaire 
(r886j 396 Voltaire often compared the system of life at 
Berlin . .to that of a convent, half military, half literary. 

]jb. As a traaslatioa of Germ, khster, the 
name of some Lutheran ecclesiastical corporations, 
retaining the property and some features of the 
constitution of pre-Reformation convents. 

1763 tr. BuschinfsSysL Geo^. VI. 343 The convent con- 
sists of a Lutheran abbot, a pnor, and four conventuals. 

5, The building or set of bnildings occupied by 
such a religious community. 

a. 1528 B<mRede meiAxh.)Za Fryers- .In coventis whereas 
they are, Thycke mantels of fryse they weare. 1613 G. 
Sandys Trav. 180 Vlrgms who neuer past the bounds of 
their Couents. 1641 Milton A nimadv. (xSsx) 217 The build- 
ing of Churches, Cloysters, and Covents. 

jCi, 1686 J. S[ergeant] Hist. Monast. Conventions A vja. 
The places . . were call^ Monasteries, Convents, or Clois- 
ters. *824 W. Irving T. Trem. IL 104 The white towers 
of a convent peeped out from among the thick mountain 
foliage. x8si Longe. Gdd. Leg. 28 Out of his convent of 
gray stone. .Walked the Monk Felix. • 
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6 . In senses 4 and 5 the word is often popularly 
restricted to a convent of women, a nunnery, a 
convent of men being distinguished as a monastery ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage. 

1795 Trusler Words esteemed Synonymous II. 66 Cloister 
is a general term. .Convent is. .a religious house for nuns, 
and monastery for monks or friars. 18x4 Stratford de 
Redcliffe in S. Lane-Poole Zzye (1888) I, 204 Tell me 
whether I am right in suspecting that San Lucar is a 
convent, and not a monastery. j8^ Lingard 
O. C1858) I. V. 196 No woman could obtain permission to 
come into the monastery of the men ; none of the men to 
come into the convent of the women. 

7 . Applied to a Buddhist or other non- Christian 
monastic institution : cf. Monasteey. 

1598 Hakluyt yoy. I. 113 Their Priests .. Hue an hun- 
dreth or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent. xB$6 Fenny Cycl. V. 532/1 Convents for priests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 

ij 8 , An administrative division of a province. 
Obs. rare.~~^. [cf. med.L. conventus * districtus, 
dioecesis episcopi " (Du Cange).] 
x6s$ UsSHER Ann. vi. 394 Pontus .. being added to Gala- 
tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bithynia. 

9. attrib. and Comb, (in senses 3 - 5 ), as convent- 
cell, -chanting, -crowned, -prayer, -roof, -seal’, con- 
Tent-bred a., educated in a convent or nunnery ; 
convent-loaf, ? same as chapter-bread. 
s886 Q, Rev. Apr. 52^ *Convent-bred demoiselles. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles vi, vi., The cheerless ^convent-cell. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 55 ^Convent-chanting which the 
child Hears. 1847 Disraeli Tmcred iv. xii, The *convent- 
crowned height. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics {1Z60) I. 
1 14 This *con vent-founding, convent-ruling business. tS30 
Palsgr. aio/i *Covent lofe, micbe [Cotgr., Micb:e . . a fine 
Manchet, or, particularly, that kind of Manchet which is 
otherwise tearmed. Pain de chapitre\. 184a Tennyson 
St. A^nes* Eve 1 Deep on the *convent-roof the snows Are 
sparkfing to the moon. Ibid. 5 The shadows of the *con- 
vent-towers. Instruct. Hen. VIII Visit. Monast. 

(1886) 14 Whether the *Covent-seaI of this House be surely 
and safely kept, 

t Convent (k^vemt), v. Ohs. exc. Bist. [f. 
L. convent- stem oi convem-re to come to- 
gether, CoNVENB *. cf. prevent.] 

1. intr. To come together, assemble, meet ; 
»CoNVEiNB I ; to enter into a convention. 

1S44 In Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864} 11 . 402 The lords con- 
vented in the fratre of the said ^ie ffreers. 1563 87 Foxe 
A. (1596) 48/1 Unneth the Christians could safelie con- 
vent in their owne houses. Ibid. 144/1 Crescentius with 
the people and clergie conventing against the said Gregorie, 
set up John the i8th. xfioa Warner Eng. ix. Hu. 
(1611} 239 And each one to a divers Sect conuents. x6io 
GuiLLiM Heraldry iii. xxv. 180 Many Beasts did 

often convent together at some Riuer to drinke. <11657 
R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
them a King. 

2. trans. To cause to come together ; to as- 
semble (persons or a body) ; Convene 3 . 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 56 The king . . conventyng^ hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 Shaks. Cor.n. li. 59. 
c x6« Chapman Iliad n. 8 Command him to convent His 
whole host arm’d before these towers. 1^3 Prynne Sov. 
Pemer Pari. i. (ed. 2) 12 How the Parliament shall be 
summoned and convented by the Lords, Commons, and 
great Officers of the Realme themselves. 

3. To cause (persons') to come or appear ; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

1540-X Elyot Image Gov. (xssfi) 157 For that cause onely 
[he] had often times convented him whan he repayred into 
that country. 1606 Holland Sueim, $ He convented Q. 
Catullus before the body of the people to receive their order. 
1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar. 24, I must yet convent 
your honesty somewhat further. <t x659 Osborn i, 
(1673) 553 The King, .upon his arrival convented the Boy, 
b. spec. To summon before a judge or tribunal, 
for trial or examination. 

15x4 Fitzherb. Just. iP<r<w ’(1538) 139 b. The . . partie 
greyed may convent the partie so offendinge before his 
ordinarie or other judge. 1583 Stubbes Anai. Abus. 11. 17 
The great daye of the Lorde, when all fiesh shall be con- 
uented before the tribunall seate of God. 1649 Prynne 
Demurrer 37 A certain English Knight decreed to convent 
a Jew., before the Judges. 17x8 Bp. Hutchinson 4 ^«Vc^- 
cre 0 xt. (xjzo) 241 She was convented before Mr. Wotton. 

e. With the judge or tribunal understood: To 
summon, to cite ; to summon on a charge of. 

XS48 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 13 The Party . . may and 
shall be convented and sued in the King’s Ecclesiastical 
Court. 1581 J. Bell H addon* s Answ. Osor. 295 b, The 
Emperour is convented of heresie. xfizi Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden^ 66 The Commons have convented 
Flood, examyned him, and sentenced him. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. IV. 1. 275 Meantime, the owner and 
master of the ship were convented, and forced to promise 
not to land the tea. 

t4. ? To agree or covenant to give : qL conven- 
tion, md. covenant. Obs. 

1587 in With <5- Inv. H. C. (Surtees) 145 Whereas 1 con- 
vented in mariage with my doughter Meryall the some of 
qoo/., whereof my sonne-in-lawe William Wycliffe, hir hus- 
band, hath allready receved 200/. 

H 6 . In the following taken by some to mean 
' To be convenient, fit, suit* ( = Convene 6 ) ; but 
sense 3 *To summon, call together*, is possible. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel, H. v, i. 391 When that is knowne, and 
golden time conuents A solemne Combination sliall be made 
Of our deere soules. 


t Com^entes*, co’venter. Obs. [f. covent, 
Convent -t- -eb i.J One who lives in a convent. 

1671 H. M. tr. CoUoq. Erasm. 501 What shall we say then 
of so many Monasteries of Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc, 

Conire’nticaly a. rare. Also erron. -tide, 
[f. L. convent-us -h -ic + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 
^Conventual prior', the same as an abbot’ 
(Ogilvie). 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vii. xxi, The gardener . . had 
mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Unfort. Semibiliiy 11. X07 
If hereafter I should resolve upon a conventicle life. 

2. Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 

xZ'jzl. H. Newman Dwc. ^ Arguments 257 Sir Robert 
[Peel] breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

Hence Coitve’ntically adv. 

X840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 321, * I was reading my 
blessed bible ’. . said Tim, looking conventically. 

Conventicle (k^nvemtik’l). Also 4-5 -icnle. 
[ad. L. conventicul-um assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
conventus assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. I.. any diminutive or depreciatory sense. 

It was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their meeting-houses, or places of worship, and is so used 
in the edict of Galerius, a.d. 31 1, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L. the word began to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and hence bad sense; accordii^ to_Du 
Cange * de hsereticis proprie dicitur’. The 4th Council of 
Carthage has ‘ conventicula hereticorum non ecclesia sed 
conciliMula appellantur’ (Du Cange), where, however, the 
word itself is merely =‘ assembly’, or ‘ little assembly’ ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
usually small and private, in comparison with the great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
designated by the diminutive form, which gradually acquired 
from this association an unfavourable connotation. In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutral 
sense received from ancient Latin ; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a civil or political, and afterwards of a religious character. 
Although the ecclesiastical application arose directly out of 
the political, and was never thoroughly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely affected also by 
the mediaeval association with meetings of sectaries or 
heretics. Cf. F. conventicule, x6th c. in Littr^, ‘ prohibition 
des conventicules [pour le protestantisme] In all the 
early verse quotations, from Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Daniel, Crowne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac- 
cented co’nventi’cle or co'nvenft-cle (riming in Hudibras 
HI. ii. X388 with ‘stickle’); Bailey’s folio, i73o-'6, accents 
co'nveniicle \ and Cowper, Task n. 437, originally wrote 
* the nasal twang, At co*nventi=cle beard but altered it in 
cd. 3 (1787) to ‘ Heaird at convemticle ’.] 

I. A meeting secular or religious, 
fl. An assembly, a meeting; esp. a regular 
meeting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men. Obs. [L, conventus and conventiculum."] 

138a WvcLiF Fs. xv[i]. 4, I shal not gadere to gidere the 
conventiculis [1388 eihir title couentis] of hem of blodis 
[Vulg. conventicula eorum de sanguhiihus, after LXX 
<7way<i>ya«]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VlII. 149 pis 
William . . made openliche conventicles and counsailes and 
gadrynge of men. a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 49 
Item ffhe De^e of the Chappell] ought every Friday to 
kepe a conventicle with them all [chanters, etc.] and there 
to reherse the fautes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
X. 63 Will plucke you as yll doers into theyr counsels and 
conuentycles [ver. 17, ip rais truvaytayaZs]. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . 73 He caused a convocation of Bishops to be 
holden at Westmynster...In which conventicle, then being 
present all the Bishoppes and Abbottes. 1590 Greene Never 
too late Wks. 1882 Vfll. i6x He [the Mayor] called a Con- 
uenticle of his Brethren. x6ii Sfeed Theai. Gt. Brit. n. 
(1614) 4/1 What could not be there decided, was referred to 
a societie or conventicle of greater jurisdiction, a x6xg 
Beaum. & Fu ICnt. Malta i. iii, To you, and all this 
famous conventicle, Let me with modesty refuse acceptance 
Of this high order.^ X637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 392 
Not by a.. Conventicle of bishops and doctors. 

•f D. The action of assembling, assembly. Obs. 

x^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xih. (Arb.) 46 They had 
yet no large halles or j^aces of conuenticle. 
f 2. A little assembly, a meeting of a private 
character. Obs. 

x6x3 R. C Table Alph. (ed, 3) Conuenticle, a little as- 
sembly. x(S49 Jer, Taylor GA Exemp. Pref. i» 34 The 
societies of Christians growing up from Conventicles to 
Assemblies,. little by little turned the Common-wealth into 
a Church. x6s5 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. iii. § 4 No disgrace 
is imported in the notation of the word Conventicle, sound- 
ing nothing else but a small Convention. . . However Clustome 
(the sole mint-mj^ter of currant words) hath took of Con- 
venticles from signifying a small number, to denote the 
meeting of such (how many soever) in a clandestine way, 
contrary to the commands of the present lawfull Authority. 
1656 Blount Conventicle, a little or private As- 

sembly. 

t3. A meeting or assembly of a clandestine, 
irregular, or illegal character, or considered to 
have sinister purpose or tendency. Obs. 

In many of the quotations conventicle is associated with 
other terms, as congregation, gathering, assembly, the un- 
favourable sense being conveyed by the context ; but it is 
evident that the term came to be considered as specially 
fitted to express disapprobation. (Cf. sense 2, quot, 1653.) 

[Cf. Edict fohn I. of Prance (1316) III. Ordin. p. 63 (Du 
Cange) Colligationes aut conventiculas factas aut initas in 
castro.] 1383 in Riley Mem. Land. 480 That no man make 
none congregaciouns, conventicules, ne assembles of poeple. 
CX400 Afol. Loll. ^ Foul spechis .. or conuenticlis pur- 
posing iuel, as jNsft or manslawt, or swilk ojier. [i4aa Act 


1 Hen. VI, c. 3 Pur tant qe diverses homicides murdres 

rapes roberies & autres felonies riotes conventicles & 
malefaitz jatarde ount estez faitz en diverses countees 
dEngleterre par gentz neez en Irlande.] c 1438 Hen. VI. in 
Halhw, Royal Lett. 118 Not suffering privy gatherings, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day there- 
about, 1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 350 Dyuers conuenticulis 
and gaderynges were made of the cytezeyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of the cytie and dyd moche harme. 
1512 Act if Hen. VHI, c. 14 Preamb., Confederycies, 
riotys, routys, conventicles, unlawfull lyeng in wayte. 
1548 Hall Chron. 176 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
.. had knowledge of all these doynges, and secrete con- 
venticles. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. n. v. (1588) 183. 1593 

Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 166, I, all of you haue lay’d your 
heads together, My selfe had notice of your Conuenticles, 
And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. 1616 Bullokar, 
Conuenticle, a little assembly, most commonly for an ill 
purpose. 1643 Phvnne Sov. Power Pari., App. 26 The 
Commons . . drew them to Conventicles and Companies. 
<3:1718 Penn Wks. 1726 I. 465 Conventicle is a diminutive 
private Assembly, designing and contriving Evil to par- 
ticular Persons, or the Government in general. 

4. A religious meeting or assembly of a private, 
clandestine, or illegal kind ; a meeting for the exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than as sanctioned by 
the law. 

In the statutes of Henry IV and V, not distinct from Sense 
3 ; the special sense begins under Henry VIH. 

[i40o-x Act 2 Hen. IV, 0. 15 De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque doctrinis & opinionibus conventiculas Sc confede- 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolas tenent & exercent. 1414 A ct 

2 Hen. V, Stat. i. c. 7 Dencjuerer de toutz yceux qi 
teignent ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes. .si bient 
de lour sermons come de lour escoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederacies,] 1526 Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 223 b, He sente a fiode after her, by the wniche is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of heretykes. 1550 Ridley in 
E. Cardwell Ann. Reformed Ck. Eng. (1844) 1. 91 Whether 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, or other, use notoriously any 
unlawful or private conventicles . . separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish ? 1579 Fulke Comid. Sanders 
5S6 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks, 
1625 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. \ Axh.) 425 When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
others, in an Outward Face of a Church. 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. i. vii. § 27. 401 Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. 1656 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., I 
went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
venticle, so sharp was the persecution. 1676 W. Hubbard 
Happiness of People 40 The Conventicles or meetings of 
the Arrians. X7S0 Chesterf. Lett. III. 9 You . . preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles 
set up against them by dissenting English ladies, X78X 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. 25 The rigorous prohibition of con- 
venticles . . in which the [Arian] heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist, (1876) II. xi. 316 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly kept in London. 1872 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxiv. 8 One object of persecutors has 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 
called them. 

b. spec, in Eng. Bist. A meeting of (Protes- 
tant) Nonconformists or Dissenters from the 
Church of England for religious worship, during 
the period when such meetings were prohibited 
by the law. 

This specific application gradually became distinct after 
1^3, and may be .said to nave been recognized by the 
‘Conventicle Act’ of 1664; for although the word there 
occurs in constant conjunction with assembly and meeting, 
and always with qualification, it was entitled ‘ An^ Act to 
prevent and suppress seditious conventicles ^ by which title 
It is cited in the Act of Toleration of 1689. . The application 
to Nonconformist worship after its legalization or ‘ establish- 
ment ’ in 1689, and esp. after the repeal of the Conventicle 
Act in 1812, comes, according to circumstances, from a 
historical survival of the idea of illegality or from a living 
idea of schism or heresy. 

1593 Act 35 EUz. c. I. To .. be present at any unlawful 
Assemblies, Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour or 
Pretence of any Exercise of Religion, X631 High Commis~ 
sion Cases (Camden) 200 Mr. Viccars preacheth at Stamford 
and blesseth some and curseth others that doe not frequent 
his conventicles. 1663 Pepvs Diary 27 May, The first [bill] 
. .is, he [Roger Pepys] says, too devilish a severe act against 
conventicles. 1664 Act t6 Chas. II, c. 4 {Comjenticle Adi 
Any Assembly Conventicle or Meeting under colour or 
pretence of any Exercise of Religion in other manner than 
Is allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Eng- 
land. Pepys Diary 7 Aug , Came by several poor 

creatures carried by constables, for being at a conventicle. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. ii. 1388 Take all religions in, and 
stickle From Conclave down to Conventicle. xfiSa DrydEn 
Medal 284 A Conventicle of gloomy sullen Saints. 1711 
Act io Anne c, 6 {Occmional Conformity Act) 'Present N: 
any Conventicle Assembly or Meeting, ./or the Exerrise of 
Relirion in other Manner than according to the Liturgy 
and Practice of the Church of England . . at which Conven- 
ticle Assembly or Meeting there shall be Ten Persons or 
more assembled together over and besides those of the 
same Houshold. xyxx Addison Sped. No. 127 IP 7, 1 wish 
it may not drive many ordinary Women into Meetings and 
Conventicles. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. iv. 185 
When, .even those who voluntarily renounced the temporm 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from their 

f rivate conventicles. 1878 Lecky Ens. in i8(A C. II. y. 39 
t was made a capital offence to preach in any conventicle, 
c. In Sc. Bist. more especially associated with 
the field preaching {f eld-conventicles) of the 
Presbyterian ministers during the reigns of Charles 
Hand James II, which was often attended by large 
numbers of armed men {armed conventicles). 

1667 in Wodrow Hist. Ch. Geo//. (1721) I. ii. v. 319 Upon 
Notice of any numerous Conventicle .. you shall do your 
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utmost endeavour to seize the Minister, 1678 Lei, 6 Aug. 
in J. Dodds Sc. Cmenante-rs vii, On Sunday last there was 
a conventicle in the west country in Carrick that the like 
hath not been seen in Scotland, for there were, as is said, 
above 600 well-appointed men in arms, and above 7000 
common people, a 1715 Burnet Own Time I. n. 506 House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the windows, 
were to be reckoned and punished as field conventicles. 
iBzB Scott TaUs Grand/, Ser. n, (1841) I. 223 The custom 
of holding field conventicles was adopted. Ibid.^ I'he nuni- 
ber of armed conventicles increased. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse vh 106 News, .of an unusually large and well- 
armed conventicle to be held at Blacklock [in 1684]. 

transf. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 10 Wizards and 

Witches have sometimes their field Conventicles, 

•f 5. Applied controversially or opprobriously, to 
any assembly of wbich the public or regular 
character is denied : a ‘ hole-and-corner ^ meet- 
hig. 

*626 Bernard Isle of Man (ed. 10) 259 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generali Councill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Conventicle of Trent. 1633 Pagitt 
Chrisiianogr, i. iii. 11636) 130 Against this assembly Francis 
the French King protested and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle. 1082 G. Topham Rotne*s Trad, 216 Things 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent. 

11. A place of meeting or assembling. 

6 . gen. Ahofg. rare. 

1596 Edward III, n. i. In the summer arbour sit by me, 
Make it our council-house, or cabinet; Since green our 
thoughts, green be the conventicle. 1865 Masson Brit. 
Pkil^. ii. 33 On this ground of Consciousness . . as the re- 
pository, storehouse, or conventicle of all knowledge. 

f 7. tfsed to render L. conventiculum applied to 
the early Christian places of worship in Rome. Obs. 

[31 1 Edict 0/ Galerius in Lactantius De Morte Persec. 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in his quoque indulgentiara nostrum 
credidimus porrigendam, ut denuo sint christiani, et conven- 
ticula sua componant. See also ibid. v. 11. 10, xxxvi. § 3.] 
1563 Homilies ii. Idolatry iii. (1859) 255 In Maximinian 
and Constantius the Emperors* proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to public prayer were called 
‘Conventicles'. 

8 . A nonconformist or dissenting meeting-house. 
Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice. (Now rhetorical or opprobrious.) 

1530 Bale Apol. 118 Everywhere appoynted they howses 
of prayer . , called conventycles or places of assembly for 
sober honest men and not for prestes and nunnes. i68a 
Dryden Medal to Whigs, I hear the conventicle is 
shut up. 1688-9 Luzancy in Pe;^ys Diary <§• Corr. (1879) 
VI. 164 A conventicle set up here since this unhappy liberty 
of Conscience. 1793 Copper-Plate Mag. N 0. 22 Though five 
only of the parishes nave churches, there are six conventicles, 
or meeting-housies. 1830 DTsraeli Chas, /, III. xi. 229 
These new levellers would have converted a cathedral into 
a conventicle. 1843 Bright Sp, Irel. 16 Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the parish churches but 
from the conventicles.^ 1891 Anti-yacohin 21 Mar. 182/2 
His intellectual faculties, when not engaged in the mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in the conventicle, 
t 9. A small convent. Obs. [Cf. convent kula 
monachorum, a.d. 962 in Du Cange.] 

1330 Acts Privy Council Eng. (1891) III. 73 All monasteries 
and religiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventes of 
monkes,freeres, nonnes. .and other persons called religiouse. 
1603 Adv. Don SebcLstianmHarl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 406 A 
gentleman of Venice, .came to the town to the conventicles 
of St. Francis, .where the King lay concealed. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as conventicle preacher , 
etc. Conventicle Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, 
c. 4 and 22 Chas. II, c. I ‘ to prevent and suppress 
seditious Conventicles 

<2x63x DoNNE * 5 >m. viiL CiSsg) I. 77 All true purification 
is in the light : comer purity, clandestine purity, Conventicle 
Purity is not purity. xSzo Southey Life Wesley II. 536 
His friends advised that an application should be made to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Conventicle Act. 1837 
Hist. Eng. (Lardner) VII. ii. 39 footn.y The English pro- 
testantism which inspired the^ conventicle act has little right 
to reproach French mpery with intolerance and persecution. 
Ibid. VII. X, 360 That the conventicle preacher should be 
hunted down. 1884 Statutes Index (ed. 9) 234 Conventicles 
Act (repealed by 52 Geo. 3. c. 155. s. i). 

Conve'nticley [f* prec. sb. Formerly ^c~ 
CQnttd co'nventr.cle.'] 

f 1. To form (persons) into a conventicle 

or irregular assembly, to band together. Obs. 

X397-X602 fF. Riding Sessions Rolls (Vorhs. Arcf^ol. 

76 tJprore of people, .raised and conventicled within 
the saide towne- 

1 2. To convert (a place) into a conventicle. Obs. 
1683 O. U. Par. Ch. No Conventicles 34 Their little Vari- 
ations about Modes . . will not be of validity to conventicle 
or disconventicle Parochial Churches. 

3. intr. To meet in a conventicle ; to hold or 
frequent conventicles. 

x6s9 Fuller App. Inf Innoc. (1840) 343 If factious people 
should, in peaceable times, against lawful authority, con- 
venticle in a bara or stable. 1670 Marvell Corr. cxxxvii. 
Wks. 1872-5, II. 307 That ’one Fox, a teacher of some 
fanaticall people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there. x68o 
G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 69 They (the Scotch] began to 
Conventicle in. .formidable numbers, .in the Fields. 

t Conventiclee'r. Obs. [f. Conventicle sb. 
+ -EBR,] A variant of Conventiclbe. 

1647 New Queeres to Prselates 6 Whether if the Apostles 
were now in England . . our Lord Prelates would not. .fine 
and imprison them for Convinticleers. 17x6 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 302 The surly Conventicleer. Ibid. 303 He 
would help him to hunt the Conventicleer into his own 
narrow boundaries. 


CoOTenticler (kpnve-ntikbi). [f. Conven- 
ticle -h -ER 1 .] An attendant or frequenter of con- 
venticles ; opprobriously, a separatist, schismatic. 

1590 Greenwood Collect. Scldund, Art. Aij b, Publishing 
them . . Anabaptists . . Donatkts, Conuenticlers. a x6to 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 181 Who us*d to shave the Grandees 
of their Sticklers, And crop the Worthies of their Conven- 
ticlers. x68x Trial S. Colledge 96 He always went to 
Church, was no Conventicler. 1683 Evelyn 10 May, 

Those late desperate Field-Conventiclers who had done such 
unheard-of assassinations. 1774 Pennant Tours Scot. ( 1790) 
117 Here I found my good old mother Church become a 
mere conventicler. 186a M. Napier Life V*ct. Dundee II. 
212 A glorification of these very Conventiclers. 

Conventicliii^, sb. [f. Conventicle v. 

+ -INC I.] The forming of, meeting in, or fre- 
quenting conventicles. Also attrib. 

i6a6 Bernard Isle of Man ted. 10) 17 Ready to .send the 
Hue and Cry. .against pri vie Schismaticallconventiclingand 
unlawfull meeting. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. Txxx. 
(R.), The fond schismatick and heretick fry Flatter their 
conventicling cells in vain. 17x7 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. ui. 

64 Beside his Sentence for Conventicling^ as they called it. 

Conve'nticling', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ma ^.] 
Forming or frequenting conventicles. 

1683 Land. Gaz. No. 1856/4 Fanatick Conventicling Trai- 
tors, ax’it^ Burnet Own Time (1823) II. iii. 133 Those 
conventicling people were become very giddy and furious. 

Conveuid'CUlar, a. rare. [f. L. convenfkuU 
urn Conventicle + -ar.] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, a conventicle. 

1847 Eng. Retf. No. ii. 33 All possible varieties of con- 
venticular meetings. 1864 Sat. Rev. 271/r Vou can, by an 
infallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular CJothia 

+ CouveutiXTllist. Obs. [f. as prec. + -IST.] 

» Conventicler. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 8 An enimy of straglers and 
secteryes. .for which he is hated by the conventiculists. 

t Conve'nting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Convent v. 

+ -ing1.] The action of the vb. Convent; a. 
Assembling; b. Summoning. 

1533 More Apol. xl, Wks. 907/2 The eonuenting of here- 
tikes ex officio. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage i. vi. 29 Which 
is meant either of his judiciall conventing him, or, etc, 
a 16x9 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta i. iii, Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlemen. 

Convention (k^nve’njhn). [a. F. convention, 
or ad. L. conventidn~em meeting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action f. convemre to come together.] 

I. The action of convening, 
f 1. The action of coming together, meeting, or | 
assembling. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 50 But luno . . wolde speke to 
the goddesse Venus for to doo conuencyon of Eneas w^h the j 
sayd Dydo. 137a Forrest Theopkilusxtz^ in Anglia VII, ! 
We..haue at this season cawsed this convention. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 543 Diuers Princes .. haue often 
made their residence in this Towne . . but now for want of 
that generall conuention, the Castle . . is greatly decayed. 
1641- Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 25 In this place of convention 
of merchants from all parts of the world. 1783 V. Knox 
Ess. (18x9) I. xlii. 239 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a proof that they already believe it, 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. u. (1843) 53/x In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lord keeper Coventry died, 1861 Stanley 
East. Ch. V. <1869) 181 The settlement of the general con- 
' troversies which gave occasion to the Council’s convention. 
1863 H. Cox Insiit. i. iii, 14 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Parliament, when the Crown required aids, became fre- 
quent. 

1 3. The action of summoning before a judge or 
other person in authority. Obs, 
a x6oo Hooker EccL Pol. vi. iv. § 2 Transgressors were 
not from the time of theliii first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 88 The like proces 
sould be keiped, and observed in the breive of convention ; 
quhereof this is the forme. x6xp Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. 
Counc. Trent 332 Convention before the Ordinary, in 
criminal and mixt causes. X726 Ayliffe Parerg. 274 They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that is to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit against, the Party, 
b. In the University of Cambridge, the ‘con- 
vening ’ of a student before the college authorities. 
(Not an official term.) 

18x1 Byron Hints from Horace segt Fines, tutors, tasks, 
conventions threat in vainu 

4. An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
common object; esp, a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 
ecclesiastical, political, or social. 

xssa Lyndesay Monarche 4471 For Christ, in his last 
conuentioun. The day of his A^entioun, Tyll his Disciplls 
gaif command.^ X58X Lambarde Eiren. ii. v. (1588) 183 All 
these conuentions may be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace. X627-77 Feltham Resolves 
I. viii. 10 Not in the car of a popular convention. X649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. ii. §9 Conventions for prayer. i6sx 
Hobbes Govt. 4* Soc. vL § X7. 103 If that suffice not, they 
may call a new convention of estates. i7x» Parnell 
Sped. No. 460 p 10 The Propriety^ of their [the Mahome- 
tans] Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 
Worship. X777 Watson Philip //(1839) 109 The prince of 
Orange proposed in the council, that . . she should summon 
a convention of the States. x8s3 Milman Lat Chr. (1864) 
I. II. i. X07 Councils were only occasional diets, or general 
conventions, not a standing representative Senate ot Chris- 
tendom. x886 Morley Expans. Eng, Crit. Misc. III. 293 
When a colonial convention presses the diplomacy of the 
mother-country and prompts its foreign policy. 


5 . Spec. a. Eng. Hist. Applied to certain ex- 
traordinary assemblies of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without the summons of the Sovereign; viz, 
that of 1660, which restored Charles II, and that 
of 1688, which declared the throne abdicated by 
James II. Hence convention parliament, a parlia- 
ment constituted of such a convention. 

x66o Trial Regie, sz That none of us do own that Con- 
vention, whatsfoever it be, to be the Parliament of England. 
x688 Evelyn Dia?y z 6 Dtc., Till a Convention of Lords 
and Commons should meete in full body. Ibid. 15 

Jan., Thegreate Convention being assembled the day be- 
fore . . resolved that K. James . . had by demise abdicated 
himself. Ibid. 19 July, The Convention (or Parliament as 
some call'd it) sitting. x8a7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
xi, 3^ Charles now dissolved the convention parliamenL 
1874 < 5 reen Short Hist. ix. viii. 675 In 1689, the Convention 
declared itself a Parliament. 

b. In Scotland : Convention of estates (Hist) ; 
a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom of Scot- 
land (before the Union), upon any special occasion 
or emergency, without the formal summons which 
was required for a regular parliament. Conven- 
tion of royal burghs x a yearly meeting of com- 
missioners from the royal burghs held in Edinburgh. 

1572 Sempill Ballates (1872) 149 Becaus I hard of ane 
Conuention Now to be maid for this dissentioun That is 
into this land. 1689 Claverhouse in M. Morris Life ix. 
(1888) 163 While I attended the Convention at Edinburgh, 
x^ Balcarres in M. Morris Claverhouse ix.(i888) 158 To 
leave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Estates at 
Stirling. 1739 Robertson Hist, Scot. I. iii. 195 Another 
convention of estates was held in May. 1802 Scott Song, 
Bonnie Dundee* i, To the Lords of Convention 'twas 
Claver’se who spoke. X873 M. MacArthur Hist. Scot. viL 
154 A deputation .. was sent to him [Will, of Orange], to 
pray him to call a Convention of the Estates. Ibia., The 
Convention then turned itself into a Parliament. 1876 Jas, 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. ir. xiii. 363 The collective wisdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of royal burghs, and the ministry of 
Edinburgh. 

C. if. S. An assembly of delegates or represen- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

(a.) In a general sense (see 4): applied to several assem- 
blies of historic note, as the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts organized early in the x8th c. ; 
the Albany Convention of 1754, the first movement of the 
colonies towards concerted action; the American Conven-^ 
tion of Abolitionists, founded in X793 ; the Hartford Con- 
vention of x8i 4, with a view to the possible division of the 
Union ; etc. yoint convention', the meeting in one body 
of both branches of Congress or of a State legislature. 

(b.) In Law, A body constituted by statute to represent 
the people in their primary relations, and in some sense out- 
side of the constitution, as e.g. for the framing or amending 
of the constitution itself (Constitutional Convention). In 
this sense, applied to the body of delegates from the several 
states which framed the federal constitution in 1787 ; also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congress to frame a con- 
stitution for a new state, or convened by a state legislature, 
in the manner prescribed by law, to revise the constitution 
of the state. 

(t:.) In party politics, a meeting of delegates of a political 
^zrty (National Convefttion of the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the presidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices. 

(d.) The title of the triennial z.ss^Tdh\y(GeneralConveniion) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding in some 
respects to Convocation in England), and of the annual dio- 
cesan assemblies (Diocesatt Conventions) of the same. 

(a) a 1720 in Mem. Hist. Boston II. 223 The * Convention 
of C)ong^egational Ministers ’ was organized. In 1720 they 
‘Voted’, etc. X7S4 Franklin Wks. (1887) II. 355 Plan of 
Union Adopted by the Convention at Albany. 1793 Mem, 
Pennsylv. Soc.forAbol. Slavery 41 That the Society, .will 
appoint Delegates to the proposed Convention, provided a 
majority of the Abolition Societies in the United States do 
agree. 18x4 Niles* Register 12 Nov. 155 Against the re- 
solution proposing a convention of delegates from the New- 
England States (at Hartford] and the resolutions connected 
therewith. ^ x86s N. Y. Nation 14 Sept. 330 If the English- 
man can initiate no public enterpnse without a public 
dinner, the American is equally helpless until he has called 
a convention. 1891 Boston yrnl. 13 Nov. 9/t The great 
national convention of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union opened in Tremont Temple this morning. 

(b) 1783 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4* Writ. (1832) I. 256 
Have a convention of the states to form a better constitution. 
X787 Washington To Madison Wks. (ed. Ford) XI. 131 
Congress have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to be holden in Philadelphia next May, 
1787 J. Barlow Oration 4 fuly ii Much is expected from 
the Boederal Convention now sitting at Philadelphia,^ 1789 
ConsHt, IT. S. vii. Done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the States present. 1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. 
Wks. 1859 I. X 8 Within a few days, the convention of New 
York approved of it. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. App, 
539 It is always by a convention (i.e. a representative body 
cmled together for some occasional or temporary purpose) 
that a constitution is framed. 

(c) xSxy Niles* Register 5 Apr. 96 At a convention of the 
republican members of the legislature of New York, .at 
Albany on the 25th ult. . .held for the purpose of nominating 
a suitable person to be supported for the office of governor 
of the state. X831 Ibid, x Oct. 74 The anti-masonic conven- 
tion, to nominate a president and vice-president of the 
United States, met in this city [Baltimore] on Monday last. 
189X Boston jml. 25 Nov. 3/1 A National Republican Con- 
vention of delegated representatives of the Republican 

P ty will he held at the city of Minneapolis on.. the 7th 
le, 1892, at 12 o’clock noon, for the puiyose of nominat- 
mg candidates for President and Vice President. 

(d) 1783 Constit.ofOct. in Torry Hist. Amer. Episc. Ch. IL 
go There shall be a general Convention of the Protestant 
Ep*^ Church in y« U<^ States of America ; which shall be held 
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* j once in three years,. 1890 M, Townsend * 17 . S7 446 The 
Srst episcopal Convention held ..in the .United States was 
convened at Philadelphia in 1789. 

d. Natunal Convention V {a) the soverei^ as- 
sembly wjhicli governed France from Sept. 21, 1^92, 
to Oct. 26, 1795 ; {h) the name of an assembly of 
the English Chartists in 1833. 

lyga Mag. Ang. 759^The French Nation is. invited 
to form a National Convention. 2:703, Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 
22 Feb., The aristocrats . . hold the Constitutionalists in 

f renter horror than the Convention itself. 1848 W. E. 

pRSTER Diasy 16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Li/e (1888J I. vii. 
224 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
and armed processions and all manner of horrors, 

S, Walpole Sftg. III. xiiL 221 [In 2833] a meeting 
was summoned in Cdidbath Fields to pave the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. 

1 0 * Of things : Assemblage, gathering, 
union. 

159a R, I)- tr. EypnemiomacMa 63 Fuerie partition and 
elegant conuention of exquisite jLinearaents. 1613 W. 
Browne A East. i. i, Within, all vertues have con- 
vention. 1652 Howmx 32 Venice is no other than 

a Convention of little Hands peeping up above the Waters, 
1685 Boyle Enq. ISfoUcm Nat. 65 They, .believ’d aJHhings 
to have been made by the Atoms, considered as their Con- 
ventions and Concretions into the Sun, Stars^ Earth, and 
other Bodies. Crowne ni, 19 ‘Tis a qonven- 

tioa in his sacred frame Of divine atoms, 

IL Agreement, conventional usage, 

7 . An agreement or covenant between parties. 
C24<p Gesta Rom. xl. 161 (HarL MS.) For the trespas 
that I haue made ayenst youre conuencion. Pilgr. 
Pe^, (W. de W. 1531) i:66b, Theyr eares also hath made a 
conuencyon or conande with reason. 2667 Pepys Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me, tliat, what- 
ever I do give to anybody else, I shall ^ve her as much. 
i7<^ Blackstone Comm. 1 . 47 Though society had not it*s 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals. 2876 
PiGBV Real Fr&p. i. n. 1 3. 50 There were frequently, es- 
pecially upon ecclesiastic^ lands, farmersholdingland under 
conventions or covenants, 

b. An agreement creating legal relations. 
2323-4^1^2! 5 Mem, F///, c. 2. Preamb., Notaries. .to,.re- 
corde the iCnowlege of all contractes bargeyns convencions 
factes and agrementes. .made within the seia Gtie. 2Sxa-23 
Bp. Hall Cmiempt. O. T. vin. v, Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. 283a AitsTiisr Jmispr. (1879) II. 1016 In the 
language of the English Law ‘convention’ or ‘covenant* 
is restricted to. .contracts of a subordinate species : namely 
to a species of that species of contracts which are evidenced 
by wnting under seal. 287s Posts Gatus nr. Comm. (ed. a) 
360 A Contract is a convention or agreement . . enforceable 
by appeal to a court of judicature* 

C. = CONVBNTIONAEY tCBEre. 

tSaS Lu. Tenterden in Concaaen Rep , 

1m) The convendonary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free convention for seven years from Miahaelmas. 2828 
Barnewall & Cressw- Rep. VIII, 7416 (Romt; v. Rrmton) 
To hold their tenements by the foxesaid servile services in 
native conventiout the will of the kmdf during the term 
aforesaid. 

8. sjfoe^ a. la Difhmotcy : Aa agreement be- 
tween sovereigns or states : formerly =» Tkbaty 7 
now applied to an agreement of less formality or 
importance than a treaty. 

Such are international arrangements about postage, tele- 
gfraphs, or literary rights J monetary conventions for an 
international coinage ; the Geneva Comteniions of 1864 and 
1865, providir^ for the neutralization of ambulances and 
hospitals* and for the protection of civilians rendaring help 
to the sick and wounded, etc. 

a. [r 2425 WvNTOUN Cron. vi. xvii. 71 Or g3we any Conuen- 
tyoun Wes trettyd of successyoune . . Betwene hym and 
Edmund Irnesyde. 2460 Capgravb Ckron. xsg In the 5ere 
of Henry 46 was eonvencion mad betwix the Kyng of 
Frauns and binnj Knolles Mist. Turks (1638) 19s 
In whidi wing were also placed the Christian soldiers sent 
by Lazarus out of Servia, according to the late conuention 
of peace. 2875 Jevons Mmey (1878) 166 Postal con- 
ventions, 2888 Act 52 ^ 5a Victi, An Act to carry into 
effect an International Convention respecting the Liquor 
traffic in the North Sea. 2888 T. E. Holland in Encyd. 
Brit. s. V, TreaiieSy In, the language of modern diplomacy 
the term ‘treaty* is restricted to the more important inter- 
national agreements, .while agreements dealing with subor- 
dinate questions are described by the more general term 
‘convention *, ■■■ 

b. Mil. Ad agreement made between the com- 
manders of opposing armies for the evacuation of 
some post or country, the suspension of hostilities, 
or the exchange of prisoners. 

b. 2780 T. Jefferson in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 
IIL 155, I believe the Convention of Saratoga entitles them 
to keep the holies they then had. i8i» Byron Notes 
to Ck. Mar. r. xxiv. The Convention of Cintra was signed 
m the palace of the Marchese Marialva, 2&14 W ellington 
27 May in Gurw. Disp. XII. 20 The conventions for sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals Soult 
and Suchet. 

9 . General agreement or consent* deliberate or 
implicit, as constituting the origin and founda- 
tion of any custom, institution, opinion, etc., or 
as embodied in any accepted usage, standard of 
behaviour, method of artistic treatmeut, or the 
like, , ^ . . 

1778 RoBERtsoif Hist. Amer. 11 . vii. 289 They had in- 
vented artificial marks, or signs of convention, for this pur- 
pose. 1797 J. Lawrence in Montklf Mag. XLVI. 112 
Moral truth is co-essential with universal nature, inde- 
pendent of all authority and convention. 2842 Catun N. 
Amer. 7 nd. (2844) II. Iviii. 235 One family, by nature, or by 
convention. iS^s F. Hall ExempL False Philol. 58 As all 
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are alike legitimate formations, it is for convention^ to 
decide which we are to prefer. 18^4 %ipic% Compar. Pkilol. 
vl 218 The Greeks contented themselves with discussing 
whether language had originated by convention or by 
nature. 

b. In a bad sense : Accepted usage become 
artificial and formal, and felt to be repressive of 
the natural in conduct or art : conventionalism, 

1847 Tennyson Princ. _Prol. 12S There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down. 2%o Emerson 
Soc. fy SoUt.yDqm. Wks. (Bohn> III. 55 He who shall 
bravely, .subdue this Gorgon of Convention and Fashion. 

10 . A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and upheld by society at large; 
an arbitrary rule or practice recognised as valid 
in any' particular art or study ; a conventionalism. 

2790 Han. Moke Relig. Fash. JVorld (1791) 104 Every 
convention of artificial manners was invented not to cure, 
but to conceal, deformity. (!r i83;a Bentham Wks. 

184311. 14^ He who goes one step beyond the line which 
the world’s poor conventions have di'awa around moral and 
political questions. 184X J. R. Young Math. ^ Dissert. 
Introd. 10 The ordinai-y convention.. as to the disposal of 
the plus sign. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 7 My 
father, who through love had suddenly Thrown off the old 
conventions, 2879 M. Arnold Mixed 284 The Ger- 
mans . . were bent . . on throwing off literary conventions, 
imitations of all sorts, and on being original. 2^1 Maxwell 
Electr. fy Magn. I. 68 When the charge rs positive, that is, 
according to the usual convention, vitreous. 

11 . attrih. and Comb.y as convention parliament 
(see 5 a) ; oonvention-coin, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent German states, 

CosiveHtional (k^nve'njsn^), a. (and sh 7 ) [ad. 
L. conventidnal-is pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. convention- Gonvenmon, Cf. F. 
con ventionnel (16th c, in LittT6).J 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

281a Ann. Reg. 1820 Pref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative as.semblies of France. 2850 H. S. Foote in 
H. von Holst y, C. Calhoun (18S4) 324 Intimating . . that 
this Conventional movement of ours was stimulated by South 
Carolina. 

2 . Relating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 
compact, or agreement ; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties, \n Law\ Founded 
on actual contract (opposed to legal or judicial). 

2583 Stocker Cw. Woarres Lowe C. n. s a, Rightes, Cus- 
tomes, Priuiledges . . aswell Legale, Conuentionale, Custo- 
mary, as Locale. 2592 West xst Pt. Symdol. § 19 C, A 
pledge voluatarie or comientionall, is a pledge diliuered by 
the couenant of both parties. <*1676 Hale Anal. Law 
(2739) 49 Conventional Services; as, Homage, Knights Ser- 
vice, Grand or petit Serjeanty, 1847 Addison Law 0/ Con- 
tracts 11. iii. § 2 (1883) 593 A conventional hypothecation is 
that which isfounded purely upon contract. 2848 Wharton 
Law Lex.y Conventional^ Rsiatesy those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which are created by the ex- 
press acts of the parties, in contradistinction to those which 
are legal and arise from the operation and construction of 
law. 1862 W, BBLL_i?/<cif. LamScoLy Conventional OMi- 
gaiions, are obligations resulting from the special agree- 
ment of parties..m contradistinction to natural or legal 
obligations. 

b. « CONVENTIONARY, 

1804 Marshall Landed Property of England 3 Con- 
ventional Rents are acknowledgments reserved, by a pro- 
rietor of lands which he has thus temporarily sold — that 
e may have the right of convening the tenants, annually or 
otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as . . 
the reversionary proprietm*, etc, , 

c. Of the nature of an interoational conventiem. 

1883 Pres, Arthur in Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. In the 

absence of conventtonal engager||ents, owing to the terminA- 
tion of the treaty of 1848. . 188$' Manch. E.ram. ax Mar. 5/1 
Delegates of the Powers to meet in Paris to draw up a con- 
ventional Act guaranteeing the freedom of the Suez 
Canal. 

B. Relating to convention or general agreement ; 
established % social convention ; baving its origin 
or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 
any kind ; arbitrarily or artificially determined. 

1761 Gibbon JYirc. PPks. (X814.) III. 211 In matters merely 
conventional, examples are more powerful than principles- 
2783 Blair Leet. vL (Seager), The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional. i8r8 Cruise Digest, (ed. 2> V. 322 Proceed- 
ings of this kind were carried on by a species of conventional 
fraud, between the religious house and the tenant of the 
land. 2871 Markby Elem. Law § 120 Thei*e is known to 
some systems of law a sort of conventional death, or* as it is 
sometimes called, a civil death. 

4 . Characteri;2ed by convention; in accordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 
taste ; not natural, original, or spontaneous. 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. vi, A tone of levity, ap- 
proaching to conventional satire. 2844 Stanley Arttold^ i. 
li. sa Breaking through the conventional phraseology with 
which English preaching had been so long encumbered. 
287s Jowett Plato (ed. z) III. 384 What they saw was a 
conventional imitation of philosophy, 

b. Art. Consisting in, or resulting from, an arti- 
ficial treatment of natural objects; following 
. accepted models or traditions instead of directly 
imitating nature or working out original ideas. 

^ 2832 Rvs&m Stones Nen. (1874) I. App. 387 Representation 
is said to be conventional either when a confessedly inade- 
quate imitatiou is accepted in default of a better, or when 
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imitation is not attempted at all, and it is agreed that other 
modes of representation, those by figures or by symbols, 
shall be its substitute and equivalent. 2858 Hawthorne 
Fr. fy It. Tmls. II. 34 Some conventional costume, never 
actual but always graceful and noble. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. 1 . 25 In their works you find the finest speci- 
mens of conventional or imaginary foliage. 2888 The Lady 
25 Oct. 374/2 Some palm-trees and star-fish kind of flowers, 
which, I was told, were conventional lilies— classical, too, 

I suppose— for they were not like anything growing now. 

B. as sb. 

1 . 7 'he c . : That which is conventional. 

2800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag.H. 8 il^appy the youth, 
who. .lets go only the conventional and the accidental [in 
religion], but binds closer about him the valuable and the 
essentiall 1837 Emerson Nat.y Amer. Sck. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 177 Neither can any artLst entirely exclude the con- 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his book. 

2 . »= Conventionalist 1. 

2876 Morley Robespierre Crit. Misc. Ser. n. (1877) 128 
The Conventionals . .were unconscious apparently that the 
great crisis of the drama was still to come. 

Conventionalism -(k^venjonaliz'm), ,[f, 
prec. + -ISM..]' ' ■ 

1 . Adherence to or regard for what is conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art) ; tendency to 
obey conventional usages or regulations. 

2837 Ht. Martineau .S<7r. Amer. (1839) ^78- The in- 

cubus of conventionalism. i88a Seeley iVizif, Relig. 129 
The opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm. 

2 . (with (T and //.) Anything characteriz^|, by 
adherence to mere convention ; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. 

1846 in Worcester. 1849 Blaekw. Mag. LXIV. 560 
His style . . is . . defaced by conventionalisms the Academy 
would hardly sanction. 2833 A. J. Morris Business L 12 
A man.. had better defraud bis creditors, than ..violate a 
single conventionalism of respectable society. 

Conventionalist (kpnve-njsnalist). [f. as 

prec. + -IST.] 

1 . A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 1793. 

xBosAnm. Reg. xBoo. 39 The five hundred, animated by 
the old conventionalists. 1857 G. Brownson Convert Wka. 
V. 94 The daughter of Joubert the Conventionalist, 

2 . One who follows conventional usage, 

2S46 in Worcester. 2858 Sat. Rev. V. 562/1 Convention- 
alists. .fi,nding the school of painting too free from convention 
for their taste. 

Conventionalitj (k/nvenJonas-Hti). [£ as 
prec. + -ITY.] 

1 , The quality or state of being conventional ; 
conventional character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in conduct or art). 

284a G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. ( 1844)11. 341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of language. 1846 Poe A(, €. 
Mowatt Wks. 1864 III, 43 The hack conventionality of the 
stage. 287^ Farrar Seekers m. L 269 The conventionality 
of modern life. 

2 . A conventional thing or practice. 

a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.'), It is strong and stuidy 
writing; and breaks up a whole legion of conventionalities. 
2882.' W. Collins ML Rohe I.9_ He hated thO'Se trivial con- 
ventionalities of society in which other people delight. 

b. The conventionalities I all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by society as fit and proper. (Cf. 
the proprietusl) 

2834 H. Miller Sch. fy ScJhn. xviii. (i860) tggfy A man 
who sacrificed scarce' ' anything to the conventionalities. 
1886 Pall Mail G. 3 Sept. 3/2 Dwellers in great capitals are 
abject riaves of the conventionalities. 

donveaitiomalisatioii (k^vemJsnaMz^-Jsn). 

[f. next + -ATION.] The action of conventional- 
izing. ■ ^ , 

1880 Academy xz June 446 Bold conventional^tion of 
trees and flowers. , A Sept. 328/1 The happy 

medium, between '.conventionalization to excess and .'raw. 
naturalism. 

C^OHVeikMoitaliz© (k^ve'nfsnaloiz), ^ 7 . Also 
-ise. [f. Conventional + -izE.J 
irons. To make conventional ; to bring under 
conventional rules ; in Aidy to treat conventionally, 
represent in a conventional manner. 

18^ Ruskin Lect. Archil. 154 You will ofren hear . . that 
architectural ornament ought to be conventionalized. 2865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. lii. 43 Natural gestures were vary 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time. 
Hence Conve*ntionalized ppL a., Conven- 
tionalizing vhl. sk and///, a. 

286a Macm. Mag. Kgy. 52S We miss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalizing suitaWe to architecture. 2879 Acadenry 
39 Decoration with slightly conventionalized irises and lilies. 

Conventionally (k^nve-nj^nali), adv, [fi 

Conventional - bLYj 

1 . In a conventional manner ; according to con- 
ventional rule or usage,. ' 

2792-28123 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (2859) fb ^ series of 
pantomimists* who taught action conventionally to repm- 
sent words, 2^2 J. R. Young Math. Dusert. i 8 The 
purpose for which they are conventionally introduced into 
algebraic notation. 2883 Harped s Mag.jzxi. 246/2 She .. 
would not talk of him now, save conventionally. 

2 . nonce-use. In a way that belongs to a 
political convention or assembly. 

2839 Erased s Mag. XIX, 127 He lived . . with the revolu- 
tion, revoluticmally; with the convention, conventionally; 
with the directory, directorially. 
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Coarrentionary (k^ve*n|aiiOT), and sk ' 
[ad. med. L, conz/rniiondrzus : see CoNVBJ^f ion >i- 
-jkBY.] Applied to tenants and tenure on terms 
originally fixed by convention as distinguished 
from custom, or presumed to have been so. 

But the terms had themselves in fact become customary 
when the word is met with in Eng., as applied to a peculiar 
form of tenure existing in Cornwall and parts of Devon- 
shire ; see quots. 

_ x6o2 Carew Cornwall i. 38/a Tlie ordinary couenants of 
most conventionary tenants are to pay due Capons, etc. 
1607 Norden Snrv, Dial. 48 They are helde only a kinde 
of conventionary Tenants, whome the custome of the 
Manner doth, onely call to do their services at the Court, 
2807 Complex Farmer (ed, 5) I. s. v., Conventionary rents, 
a term applied to the reserved rents of life leases. i8a8 
Baenewall & Cressw. VIII. 738 {Rowev, JBrentim) 
That the plaintiff’s land is a conventionary tenement of the 
manor of Tewington, and that . . such tenements were held 
to the tenants, their heirs, and assigns from 7 years to 7 
years renewable for ever. 1883 Pollock Land Laws Aj^p. 
sc^^The peculiar conventionary holdings _ of the Cornish, 
mining country, where the tenant has an inheritable inte- 
rest, but must be re-admitted every seven years. 1884 Daily 
News 19 Mar. 2/6 Two heriots and the conventionary rent 
were demanded, equal to the ground rent being paid to the 
landlord five times over for that year. 

B. sb. a. A conventionary tenant, b. A con- 
ventionary tenure. 

1828 Barnewall & Cressw. (as above) VII 1. 762 A class 
of tenants called free conventionary tenants, distinguished 
from free tenants, and froxn native conventionaries. — 
ibid, 74S One messuage, .to hold in conventionary from the 
feast of St.^ Michael m the 7 Ed. I., to the end of 7 years 
next following not completed. 

0011. ve* 2 itioiier, [f. as prec. + -EB.] A 

member of a convention. 

x<S9x Reply to Vind. of Disc. cone. Unreas. of New Separ. 
II A proud pragmaticall Conventioner. 1706 Phillips, 
Conventioner^ a Member of a Convention. 1721 in Bailey., 
Conventionist (kpnvemjonist). [see -IST.] 

1. A member of a convention or assembly. 

1823 Blachm, Mag, XIV. 550 Such politicians as the 
Dublin Conventi'onists. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 506. 916/1 
The Philadelphia Convention. .The Conventionists. 

1 2. One who enters into a convention or contract. 

1768 Sterne Sent, fotern. (1775) 17 The buyer cannot go 

forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
difference betwixt them, but he instantly . . views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going., 
to fight a duel 

t Co 3 ive* 3 itmeB.t, Obs. rare'-\ [f. Convent 
V, + -MINT.] A convention or agreement, 

42x347 Hen. VIII in Wyatfs Wks.{iZxC) 11. 405 They 
shall not be prejudicial or hurtful to our ancient amities and 
conventments already concluded. 

Conventtial (kffnvemti^al), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. conventudl-is^ f. convetii-zts Convent ; in 
F. convmtuel 13 th c.] 

1. Of or belonging to a religious convent. 

€ X425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xiv. 10 In Saynct Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conwentuale Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all, c 2475 Parienay 3412 The Abbot And monies 
conuentuall . . scorched and brend were to Askes^ small 
1570-6 Peramb. Kent {tZaC) 'zgj The Priorie at 

Leedes was a conventuall house of regular Chanons. 1639. 
B. VLKRms ParwaPs Iron Age S7 Some Religious or Con- 
ventual! men dwelling in the town. xSao Scott Monast. 
vl He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot, 
2833 Prescott Philip //, I. ir. xii. 277 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. 

b. Conventual churchy prior ^ priory r see quots. 
2333-4 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 25 Conuentuall churches, 
parochiall churches, chappels. is63“87 Foxe ,<4. ^ M. 
(1596) 3/2 Abbasies, priories conven tuall, and other benefices 
elective. 2603 in Stow Surzf. (1842) 181/2 There were in 
this city, .thirteen great conventual churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish churches, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 6 Con-^ 
ventual Priors that have the clfief ruling Power over a 
Monastery, and wherein no Abbot or other^ Person is of 
greater Dignity than they themselves are. Ibid, 167 A Con- 
ventual Church is that which is appropriated to some 
Religious House. 28^2 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV, 
xiv. 152 To be daily said in all diurches instead of in only 
the conventual ones. 

C. Belonging to the Franciscan order of the 
Conventuals : see B. 2 . 

1706 in Dupin' s Reel. Hist. x 6 th C. IL ly. xi, 449 The 
Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Friars 
of the Strict Observance. 2873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xx. 

i. 63 The Franciscan orders. -observant or conventual, 

a, transf. Characteristic of a convent, 

2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 153 [He} 
compels his clipped fancy to the conventual discipline of 
prose. 2882 Stevenson New Arab.Nts. (1884) 144 The 
garden was conventual, the house had the air of a prison. 

1 2. Pertaining to an assembly. Obs. rare—K 
1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 107 Or els Con- 
ventual, or belonging to companie. 

1 3. (See quot.) Obs. (Cf. Conventionabt.) 

2620 W. Folkingkam Art of Survey iv. i. 80 These Re- 

uenewes may be said to be Conuentuall and Incident. 
Conuentuall Reuenewes comprize al Rents both in Esse 
and in Posse. 

B. sb. 

1. A member or inmate of a convent. 

2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL § 53 In this time of 
Interdict, both Conuentuals and Seculars might in their 
Churches celebrate diuine seruice. 276a tr. Buschinfs 
Syst. Geog. VI. 343 It [a Lutheran convent] consists of an 
abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 1849 S^nia IL 132 
Sidonia von Bork, Conventual (and not Prioress) of the 


lioble convent of Marienffiess. 2889 Jessopp Coming ^ 
Friars iii. 132 That large cla^ of conventuals which com- 
prehended the mendicant order. 

2. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars who live in large convents and 
follow a mitigated rule ; the other branch being 
the Observants. 

1333 More Apol. xv. Wks. 875/2 And some question hath 
arisen in the order of saint Francise, betwene the obser- 
uauntes and y® conuentualles. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. XX. (1632) 995 Sixe religious Houses for Franciscan 
Friers, three of them for Obseruants, and the other three 
for Conuentuals. ± 8 ^ J. H. Blunt Ck. Eng. I. 9 An 
Observant Friar, that is a strict Franciscan, who observed 
his rule, as distinguished from the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and managed to secure great estates. 

t Convemtnalist. Obs. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
« ConventuaIi B, I . 

1762 tr. Bttschinfs Syst. Geog. III. 749 The convent of 
New St. Johann, the conventualists of which are elected by 
the abbey of St. GalL Ibid. VI. 234 An abbess and twelve 
conventualists. 

ConventTially (k^nvemtiz^ali), adv. [f. as 

prec. + -LY 2.] In a conventual manner. 

1814 Berington Lit. Hist. Mid. Ages in. (1846) 133 This 
place, .as yet was not conventually regulated. r8& Daily 
Tel. 8 Oct., A conventually-trained ‘ French demoiselle*. 

t Coilve*ll.tualsMp. Obs. rare-^. [f. as 

prec. + -SHIP.] Conventual fiinction or status. 

1687 N. Johnston Assur. Abbey Lands 59 We for ever. . 
abolish the said Order, with all it*s Dignities, Offices, and 
Ministries, and all it’s Conventualship, Title, Essence and 
Denomination. 

Converge (k/nvo'idg), v. [ad. late L. con- 
verg-ere (Isidore) to incline together (fwfr.), f. L. 
con- together -ir vergire to bend, turn, incline.] 

1 . itiir. *To tend to one point from different 
places * ( J.) ; to tend to meet in a point ; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 
produced far enough. The opposite of diverge. 

1692 T. HiAtEj Ace. Newinvetti. 124 The sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Rays 
coming converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less, .than if they had continued their motion 
through the first medium, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 609 
To the south-west . , the mountains converge into a single 
ridge. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on London. 2878 Huxley 
Pkysiogr. 145 In the catchment-basin all the branches con- 
verge to the main stream; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channel 

b. Jig. To tend to meet in a common result or 
point of operation. 

2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 377. Every circumstance 
converges to the same effect on the mind. 1838 Gladstone 
Homer III. 341 We find much and varied evidence con- 
verging to support the hypothesis. 

e. Math. To approximate in tbe sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit : see Conveeging 2 . 

2796 Hutton Math. Diet. IL 436 The first series is called 
a converging one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, t^ng in always one term more, the successive 
terms approximate or converge to the value or sum of the 
whole infinite series. 1887 Hall & Knight Higher Al- 
gebra § 226 note. This series converges very rapidly. 

2. tram. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 
each other ; to cause to come together. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat.IyZ^d) IL 537 The object-glass 
. .and the eye-glass, .one to converge the rays collected by 
the other, c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 243 By converging the 
sun-beams into a narrow compass. 2849 De Quincey Wks. 
IV. 304 A central rendezvou.s for converging them. 2863 
Possibilities of Creation 102 Power of converging the optic 
axes. 

ConvergemenlJ (k^nvo'id^m^nt). [f. prec. 
vb, + -MENT.] The action or fact of converging ; 
drawing together. 

1839 De Quincey Casuistry Rom. Meats'Wks. III. 265 In 
this convergement of tbe several frontiers, and the confusion 
that ensued. 2842 — HomerNI\L%. VI. 393 From the close 
convergement of the separate parts. 

Coiaverg'eiice (k/nva-jdgens). [f. Conveb- 
GENT : see -enob.] 

1. The action or fact of converging ; movement 
directed toward or terminating in the same point 
(called the point of convergence). 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. ii. (Seager), The conver- 
gences and divergences of the rays, J. Hutton 

Philos. Light, etc. 75 We have here two focal centers . . 
viz. the center of eradiation or emission, and that of con- 
vergence or reception. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 364 
In the metropolis of commerce the point of convergence 
was the Exchange. 2870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 29 The 
convergence in both cases is to a poinL 

b. ellipf. for degree or point &f convergence. 

2833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. in. viii. 357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite convergence. 
2883 Manck. Ejcam. 26 Get. 5/2 Krakatao is situated at the 
convergence of three great earth fractures. 

2. Jig. and transf. Coming or drawing together ; 
concurrence of operations, effects, etc. 

2843 Gladstone Gleasn. V. iu. 3 From the convergence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony, 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. II. 640 Convergence of effort, not conflict. 1882 
Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. §90 A convergence 
of phenomena points to some lost reading. 

3. Math. Of convergent series or fractions. 

1858 Todhunter Algebra xt heouling. Convergence and 
Divergence of Series. Ibid, xl § 558 Some writers prefer 
another definition of convergence ; namely, they consider a 


series convergent only when the sum of an indefinitely large 
number of terras can be made to differ from one fixed value 
by less than any assigned quantity. 

4. Convergent quality, Conveegency. rare. 

2833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 11. 1. 208 A lens weaker 
still might only destroy the divergence of the rays, without 
being able to give them any convergence. 
COKLirergesicy ^kpuvo-id^ensi). [f. as , prec, + 
-ENCY.] 

The state or quality of being convergeiit. 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 35 The eonvergency or di- 
vergency of the rays. 2831 Brewster Optics iv. § 41 Rays 
of different degrees of divergency and eonvergency. 
JazczSci. xvii. 312 To collect the light, or to bring 
it to a proper degree of eonvergency. 

b. transf . fig. of things immaterial. 

2801 Foster in Life ^ Corr. (1846) I. 140 A kind of con- 
vergency in my feelings, 

2. Math.\ cf. CONVEBGENCE 3 . 

2792 E. Waring in Phil Trans, LXXXI. 151 Many more 
propositions concerning infinite series and their converg- 
ency are given in the Medit. Analyt. 2887 Hall & Knight 
Higher A igehra xxi. heading, Convergency and D vergency 
of Series. Ibid. § 279, 230 Rules by which we can test 
the convergency or divergency of a given series without 
effecting its summation. 

3. = CONVEEGENCE I., 2 . 

2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. II. xv. 162 The point 
of convergency. _ 2836 Landor Per. 4- A sp. ccxxv, HumourSj 
the idioms of life . . are generalised in the concourse and 
convergency of innumerable races. 

Converg'eilt (k^nvsud^&t), a. [ad. L. con- 
vergent-em, pr. pple. of convergere to Converge : 
so in mod.F.] 

1. Inclining toward each other, or toward a 
common point of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
point or focus — Convebging ///. a. 1 , 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl., Converging, or Convergent Urns 
in geometry are those which continually approximate, or 
whose distance becomes continually less and less, 1794 
M ARTYN Roeisseau's Bot. xvi. 198 The filaments and anthers 
are convergent or bend towards each other. 2833 Brown- 
ing PtfriZiV/iazxv. T45 Some point where all those scattered 
rays should meet Convergent in the faculties of man. 2869 
Tyndall Notes on Light § 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such rays may be either 
divergent, parallel, or convergent. 

b. of things immaterial, operations, etc. 

■ Convergent breeding I ‘similarity in external characters 
concealing fundamental differences of structure in different 
animals’ {Syd. See. Lex. 1882). 

C. Composed; of or formed by converging lines. 
{fotwergent squint : strabi.smus in which the axes of the 
eyes converge.) 

1832 Brewster Optics iv. § 30. 34 The convergent point of 
converging rays, iB 6 z Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 140 If General 
M’ClelTan. .meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South. 2870 T. Holmes Surg. (e:d. s} III. 24S Strabis- 
mus may be either convergent or divergent. 

2. Math. *» Converging 2 , as in convergent 

series. Convergetzt fractions : see B. 

2826 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 208 A crystal is said 
to be convergent,, when . . the series converges rapidly as 
tS>9»3* 2838 Todhunter xl §554 An infinite 

series is said to be convergent when the sum of tbe first n 
terms cannot numerically exceed some finite quantity, 
however great n may be. 2867 Wolstenholme Math. 
Problems heading. Convergent Fractions. 2883 Watson 
Sc Burbury Math. 77 i. Electr. I. 32 Hence the series 
Pi-^crPfi-V .. . is a convergent series. 

3. Convergent-nerved (Bot.), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 

x 8 !&z \ri Syd.Soc. Lex. 

sb. convergent OX converging fraction. 

2838 Todhunter .ri^. xliv. (1875) 369 The fractions formed 
by t^ing one, two, three, .of tlie quotients of the continued 

fraction a + called converging fractions or 

convergenis. .Theconvergents taken in order are alternately 
less and greater than the continued fraction, ibid, 371 
Every convergent is nearer to the continued fraction than 
any of the pi-eceding convergerits. Mod. The first four 

.. t t \ 8 22 S38 36 6 

convergents of ir (3-i4iS9- 0 are ^ , -y, — , — • 

Converge'nti-nervo'se, a- Bot. [f. comb, 
form of L. convergent-emI\ * When simple veins 
diverge from the midrib of a leaf, and converge 
towards the margin' {Treas. Bot. 1866). 
Couvergesceiice (kTnv9rds:e*sens). [f. L. 
type ^ convergesc-er eXohtgm to converge, inceptive 
of convergere \ see -ence,] Tendency to converge. 

2796 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 6 Dec., A won- 
derful convergescence of moral probabilities, 
CoilV©'rgilie=3nredy Ct. Bot. [irreg, f. conver- 
genti - : see above.] Convergent-nerved ; ' when 
the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the 
point, as in Plantago lanceolata^ {Treas. Bot.i.%^^). 
Converging (k^nv3‘ad,?iq), ppL a. [f. Con- 
verge. V. -f -ING ^,] That converges. 

1. Inclining towards each other or towards a 
common point of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
point. In Optics, applied to rays of light which 
meet or tend to meet in a foens ; in Bof., etc., to 
pairs of organs that bend towards each other. 

Converging Jibres (Phys.)/ ‘fibres which connect differ- 
ent centres of the brain with each other, as the cortical 
substance with the centres at the base of the brain {fyd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 319 Calyx tuhula# 


COHVEBCHNGI.Y, 

. . witH 5 converging scales at the mouth. ^94 J. Hottok 
PkUos. Lig‘hf,eic. 75 More of the converging light will be 
absorbed. i8is J, Wood Optics ii. 15 Converging rays., 
approach to each other in their progress, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet. 1855 Macaulay Bist, Eng. IV. 14 
Approaching the fated city by many converging routes. 
S884 Bower & Scott De Botry's Pkaner. 244 They curve 
in a converging manner at the next node. 

b. Jig. of things immaterial that tend to concur 
or meet. 

S841 Myers Caik. Th. in. xlviii. 183 Where all the con- 
verging lines of Scripture meet. 0:1871 Grote^/A. Fragm, 
iv. (1876) 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency towards the happiness of society as their end. 

c. Consisting or formed of converging elements 
or parts. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) *• Under a converg- 

itm fire of artillery. 

% Math. Applied to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continually approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken. 

A simple converging series is exemplified by the series 
i + etc., the limit of which is 2. Converging 

fractions : = Convergent B. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL s. v., Converging series, in mathe- 
matics. X807 Hutton Course Math. II. 300 So arranged . . 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging: and this is effected by placing the greater 
terms foremost in the given fluxion. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
%xiviMatk. Th. Elecir, 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of /u,. 

3 . Causing convergence. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 202 The gathering or 
converging power of any glass. ^1860 TyNDAur. Glac. xt, 
xxiv. 354, 1 placed a large converging lens in the sunbeams. 

Conve ’ Tgingly , adv . [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 

a converging way ; with convergence. 

183a Bat. Philos.^ Thermom. 4* Pyrom. ii. 27 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) Two brass rods, .fixed on a brass plate con- 
vergingly. 1890 Cornh, Mag. Aug. 130 He had always 
read with a purpose ; carefully, thoughtfully, in certain 
fixed lines, convergingly. 

t Con vers, \sb. In the following passage ‘in 
conuers’ is perh. a scribal error for ‘in conuex’, 
the Ital. original having i conuessi ‘ the con vexes ’ ; 
if Chaucer wrote ‘ in conuers he must have read 
the It. as i conuersi. 

C1374 C^mQ-rn Troylus v, x8to His gost ..is went Vp 
to [])e] holughnesse of be seuen]?e spere. In conuers letynge 
eueryche element. [Boccaccio 7 Vs. xu i,_ L'anima . . vo- 
Undo Ver la concauith del cielo ottava Degli element! i con- 
uessi lascUhdo.} 

Convers, var. of Converse and sb.^ Obs. 
Conversable (k^nvo jsabl), <2. {erron. -ible.) 
[a. F. conmrsabU (i6th c. in Littr^), ad. med.L. 
convenabilis to be conversed with, f. conversdrt to 
Converse. In 17th c. %itt%^t^ co’wversable^ 

1 . That may be conversed with, f a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, etc. : see Converse 

fb. Open to intercourse, sociable {fibs.'). 
c. With whom one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation, d. Able 
or disposed to converse, fond of talking. 

1598 Florio, PraHcabiley conuer.sable, that may be fre- 
quented or practised- 1645 Evelyn Diary 21 May, The 
ladys here are very conversable, and the religious women 
not at all reserv'd. 1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one who can indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen, a 1689 Mrs. Behn No^iels 
(1871) II. 143 That conversable thing I hate. , That prides 
himself upon his prate. 17x3 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
man of a great family is a creature that is scarce conversible, 
*757 Wesley Whs, (1872) IX. 324 The mild, courteous, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
1845 Bachel. Albany (1848) 228 Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talking to herself. 
X867 Carlyle Remin. (t88i) II. 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
sical, politely conversible. 

2 . Of, pertaining or proper to social intercourse, 
or converse. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 37 Which are names of. * 
sociable relations, conuersable notions, x672"3 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1 1 . 269 The three Homileticall conversable 
Virtues, Veritas, Comitas and Urbanitas. 1710 Steele 
Tatler 'Nq. 264 F s A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part of his Conversable Life. xSxg 
Jane Austen 1. xii. 84 The evening was quiet and 

conversable, 1838 Lytton Alice Cleveland, having 
won 14 points, was in a very gay, conversable humour. 
Cowrersableness (k/nvo*rsab’lnes). [f. prec, 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being conversable. 

167s Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 9 b. The existence 
of God and his conversableness with men. 1734 Mrs. 
pENDARVEs in Mrs. Delany Corr. 478 The good-humour 
and conversableness of the people. 1^0 Brit. Q. Rev. No. 
143. 90 Reason in its comprehensive form of conversible- 
ness with God and with His rational universe. 

Conversably (k/nvousabli), aciv. [f, as prec. 
+ -LY,] In a conversable manner} f conversa- 
tionally. 

£-164^ Howell (1650) I. 44 Nor is there any people, 
either in the island, or on the continent, that speaks it [the 
old Greek] conversably. X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 m 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Conversaiice (k^-nvaisansV [f. Conversant : 
see -ANOE.] The practice, state, or quality of 
being conversant (in its various senses). 

1609 Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V* 2:94 Anything 

according to my poore acquaintance and little conversance. 
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1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 205 By conversance with 
the consummate refinement of life at Paris. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 339/2 The mode . . would ^em to require 
more than ordinary skill and conversance with the law. 

Couversancy (k^mvarsansi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY.j The state or quality of being con- 
versant. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VI. 553 This discipline 
does not.. appear to have excluded him from, conversancy 
with his nation. 183^6 Sir H. lih'ii.ovt. Stat^smoft Pref. 12 
An extensive and diversified conversancy with business. 
1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. VI. 884 Our native literati 
. . have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages. x86aMiLL^^/r. Govt. (xB65) 
39/2 A select commission, chosen for their conversancy 
with the subject. 

ConversaU't (k^mvoisant), a. (and sb^. Also 
4"5 {itortk.') -and, 4-6 -aunt. [ME., a. OF. con- 
versant y pr. pple. of conversert—h. conversdnt-em, 
pr. pple, of conversdrt to Converse. Originally 
conversa'nt^ whence later co'nversant ; conve'rsant, 
given by J. and various orthoepists, is not recog- 
nized by the poets, nor by current use.] 

A. adj. (usually predicative), 
f 1 . Dwelling habitually or frequently, accus- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one’s 
time, in a place. (With various preps, and advbs.) 

[1292 Britton i. xxx. § 9 Et hors pris ausi ceux qi ne 
sount raie conversauntz et continuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.] 1340 Ham pole Pr, Consc. 4x98 He [Anticrist] sal 
be lered..And nurist and mast conversand In he cite of 
Bethsayda. 1382 Wychf i Sam. xii. 2 My sones ben with 
50W ; also conversaunt before 30U. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sotvle 
IV. ii. (1483) 59 In his. .fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt, 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 25 My selfe there wonned, and there was conversaunt 
1555 Eden Decades 31 They are whyte. .sauynge suche as 
are much conuersant in the sonne. 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physick n. vi. 11639)^80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in a hot house. 1704 Addison Italy Ded., They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 Pennant (1768) 
I. 170 On marshy and muddy grounds, where they are 
conversant. rxSzo G. S. B'aber 8 Dissert. (1845) II. 8 By 
reason of Christ’s being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2 . a. Living or associating with in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or frequent intercourse 
with {together) ; on terms of familiarity with. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839} X. 113 Cure lady, .was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxuj jeer and iij monethes. 1488 Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 20 All men that hem knew or be with 
hem conuersaunt or famylier. 1583 Exec, for Treason 
(1675) 43 They lived and were conversant in company of the 
principal Rebels. 1597 Morley Introd. M'us. x2o They 
were much conuersant together. i6xx Bible i Sam. xxv. 15 
Neither missed we any thing as long as wee were conuersant 
with them. 1711 Steele-I^^cANo. 154 F x, I am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with Women. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. 813 Much conversant with Heaven. x83a Ht, 
Martineau Each ^ Ali i. 3 She had been conversant with 
many ranks of society. 

tl>- Having familiar intercourse in (a family, 
etc.), among (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

a. in : — a 1400 Cov. Plyst. 379 Tho whiche. .Han be con- 

versaunt here longe before In oure Company. X474 Caxton 
Chesse 72, I haue myself ben conuersaunt in a religious 
hows of whyt freres. 1580 Baret Alv. C 1241 Conuersant 
in princes courtes, 1665 Boyle Rejl. iv. iii. (1675) 

187 When I had occasion to be conversant in great Mens 
Families. 1788 \ .ILviox Winter Even. III. vm. viii. 152, 
I had been much more conversant in a college library than 
in a circulating one. 

b. among :—a 1340 Hampole Psal. xxv. 6 Conuersaunt 
among innocentis bodely & gostly. X477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 40 Hyt behoueth a kyng to. . be conuersant 
amongis them [his people] without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 35 Pliny the younger was . . 
conversant among them,^ in Asia, a 1805 Paley Serm. xx. 
(1825) VI. 198 The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are convensanL 

e. about: — «i704 Locke (J.), A man conversant about 
Whitehall and the court. 

1 3 . a. Occupied, busied, or engaged in ; having 
one's activity or attention engaged in or among 
(affairs, objects of study or inquiry, etc.) Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxix. 3 He schal be conuersaunt in 
the hid thingis of parablis. 2576 'Si.'mmQ Pctnopl. Epist. 56 
Much matter wherein to be conversant. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. iii. § 4 Studies have an influence and operation 
upon the manners of those that are conversant in them, 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. Ixiv, 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or man conversant in water. 1710 Addison Tailer 
No. 2x6 F 1 It is, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant among Insects, Reptiles, Animalcules. 
1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. II. 211 As she had been long 
conversant in this horrid practice. 1809 Kendall Trav, 
I. xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled in mineralogy .. has been con- 
versant among these mountains. 1842 H. Rogers Introd. 
Burke* s Wks. 64 Men too much conversant in office are 
rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. 

b. Concerned, occupied, or having to do with 
(things). 

i^S Shaks. fokn rv. iii. 70 Neuer to he infected with 
delight, Nor conuersant with Ease and Idlenesse Till, etc. 
X671 Milton P. R.\. 130 Thou and all angels conversant 
on earth With man or men's affaii^ 1709 Steele Tatler 
No, 61 F I The Scholar has been very conversant with Books, 
and the other with Men only. 

-f c. Occupied or employed about; having one's 
activi W or attention exercised about, upon. Obs. 

i6zt Burton Anat. Mel, i. ii. ii. vi. (x6st) 85 Such as are 
conversant or imployed about any office or business. 2622 
Donne Serm. (1624) 8 He [Bp, of Rome] is euermore too 
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conuersant vpon the contemplation of temporall kingdomes, 
1646 H, Lawrence Comm. Angells 4 To she we what the 
Divell is conversant about. 1806 K. White 25 June, 
God. .is as intently conversant about the smallest as about 
the greatest things. 2828 Whately n. § 7 He had 

been, .long conversant about corn, 

4 . of things : Exercised in, concerned about 
(touching) ; dealing or having to do with ; having 
for its object or sphere, 

a. in :— ■« 1600 Hooker (J.l, The matters wherein church 
policy Is conversant. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xx. § 8 
The controversies wherein moral philosophy is conversant. 
1754 Sherlock Z?f?r.(i7S9)I. i. 47 Is not Justice conversant 
in Rewards and Punishments? 1875 Lightfoot Comm. 
Cot. Philem. (1876) 273 Physical science is conversant in 
experiment ; logical science in argumentation. 

b. about :—zS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 The 
object whereabout the contemplations and actions of the 
Church are properly conversant. 1660 7'rial Regie. 12 
There are three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant. .Persons, Things, and Actions. 1790 Burke Xr. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being . .conversant about great concerns. 
1827 Whatf-ly Logic II. ii. § 2 note, Logic is entirely con- 
versant about language. 

C. with 1803 Mackintosh Def Wks. 1846 HI. 

249 _ That philosophy which is conversant with human 
affiiirs. 2850 Daubeny A tom. Th. ii. (ed. 2) 58 Chemistry. . 
had. .been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 

6 . Versed or experienced in ; ‘ well up ^ in. 

X573 Abp. Parker Corn. (1853) 424 Some whom he judgeth 
to be conversant in histories, a 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Wks. 
(Bohn) 487 She was very conversant in the Scriptures and 
writings of the fathers. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643) 
341 One well versed or conversant in these things. 1786 
Sir J- Reynolds Disc. xiii. (2876) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man. 2841 
D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 45 All the languages in which 
Milton was conversant. 

b. P'amiliar or intimately acquainted with 
(anything), as a result of having been occupied 
with it. 

1726 De Foe Hist. Devil i. vii. (1840) 82 They are conver- 
sant with other parts of God's creation. X771 Junius Lett, 
Hv. 282, 1 speak to facts with which all of us are conversant 
2863 Bright S^. Amer. 16 June, Those men who are most 
conversant with American affairs. 1878 Lecky Eng. in x8th 
C. 1 . iii. 412 Like Walpole ..he was thoroughly conversant 
with questions of finance. 

C. with on. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvii, The young man . .seemed 
to be very conversant on the subject. 

t 6. Of things : Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xvii. The vile serpent the 
Leuiathan. . Whych of kynde is neuer conuersaunt. c 2485 
Digby Myst. (iSSa') v. 609 These thynges be now so conuer- 
saunt, we seme it no shame. 2602 Cornwallyes Disc. 
Seneca (1631) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
thoughts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. 1651 f'uLLER Abel Rediv., Bullinger’y^e,. To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet been con- 
versant amongst them, 

f 7 . ? Familiarly known, fremiented. rare. 

^ 2461 Paston Lett. No. 400 II. 26 She thynkyth the place 
is right conversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
kepyth hyr as close as she may for spyyng. 

8 . Having the quality of conversing, ready to 
converse ; conversable, rare. 

2804 Man in Moon 92 He. .was polite and attentive to the 
women, and friendly and conversant with the men. 2831 
FrasePs Mag. III. 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness. 

B. sb. fl. A person who ‘ converses* or is in- 
timate with another ; a familiar acquaintance. Obs. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie in. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
such, - secret disease, as the common conuersant can hardly 
discouer. 2650 Hubbert Pill Formality 221 Not thy 
familiar acquaintance, nor thy intimate conversants, a 2680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 114 While Fools their Conversants 
possess As unawares with Sottishness, 

f 2 . One who leads a ‘religious* or monastic 
life : see conversdre in Du Cange. 

2672 H. M. tr. Erasm. CoUoq. 149 Some women of that 
Cplledge . . whom they call Conversants, encouraging me, 
with their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose. 

ComrersatiOYL (kfmvois^-Jan). In 4-6 -acion, 
-aeiotm, etc., (5 -varsasyon). [ME., a. OF. 
conversation, -acion (12th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
conversdtidn-em frequent abode, intercourse, n. of 
action f. conversdri to Converse.] 

'fl. The action of living or having one’s hemg 
in a place or among persons, Pds>o Jig. of one’s 
spiritual being. Obs. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter xvVix. i Haly men kat has kaire 
conuersacioun in heuen. 2340 Ayenb. 241 * Cure conuersa- 
cioun ’, he zayk, ‘ is ine heuene', uor ket body is ine ke erke, 
ke herte is ine heuen. c 2440 Gesia Rom. li. 229 (Harl. MS.) 
Where is his conuersacion but in the Empire of hevene? 
1552 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. n. (Arb.) 248 This same 
belefe of the present conuersation of their forefathers and 
auncetours among them. x6ii Bible Philem. iii. 20 For 
our conuersation [x88x R. V. citizenship] is in heauen. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah in. iii. 322 They [fish] were improper for 
offerings, living in an element wherein men had^ no con- 
versation. 2705 Stanhope Parapkr. III. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Conversation in Egypt had 
disposed them to. 

1 2 . The action of consorting or having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intercourse, 
society, intimacy. Obs. 

<7x340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 And an othir tym he lefte k® 
conuersacion of alle worldely men . . and went into disserte 
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vpon the hilles. 2490 Caxton Enejrdas x. 41 Dydo tolce 
grete playsir in his conuersacyon. 1594 Parsons Confer. 
Success. I. i. 6 That natural instinct which man hath to. live 
in conversation. 1645 Milton Coiasi. (1851) 354 Unfitnes 
and contrariety frustrates .. all the good and peace of 
wedded conversation. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. £. 
Ind. I. XXV. 320, I shunn’d their Conversation for the little 
Time I staid at Calecut. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
1 . 1 52/1 In the course of long sieges there is usually some 
conversation with the enemy. 

5. Sexual intercourse or intimacy. 

Criminal conversation (abbrev. to crim. con.) : adultery, 
rxsii ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.)p. xxvii, The men hath 
conuersacyon with the wymen, who that they ben or who 
they fyrst mete. 1594 Shaks. Rich, ///, in. v. 31 His 
Conuersation with Shores Wife. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. IV. V. 445 After a conjugall conversation. 2697 
Potter Antiq. Greece iv. xil (1715) 298. 1809 Tomlins 
Zaw Diet. S.V. Adultery The usual mode of punishing 
adulterers at present is by action of crim, con. (as it is 
commonly expressed), to recover damages, 
f 4 . (Occupation or engagement with things, 
in the way of business or study ; the resulting con- 
dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a matter. 

dt^zS Bacon (J.), Out of long experience in business and 
much conversation in books. 2679 Dryden 7 V. 4* Cr. Ep. 
Bed., There is requir’d. . a Conversation with those Authors 
..who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse.^ 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. ( 1723 1 194 By 
Experience^ and Conversation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place or Mine. j<joz Eng. Theopkrasi. 13 Some scholars, 
by their constant conversation with Antiquity . . know per- 
fectly the sen.se of the Learned dead. 2722 Bradley VVks. 
Nat. 59 Nor have I had Converssation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as I hope to do. 
fS* Circle of acquaintance, company, society. 
2620 Shelton Quix. IV. xxvu. 210 You may know the 
Man by the Conversation he keeps. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. (1702) I. i, 40 His Domestick Conversation and depen- 
dents . .were all known Papists. 1673 Dryden Marr. d la 
Mode 1. i, A Gentleman, Sir, that understands the Grand 
mond so well, who has haunted the best Conversations. 
2712 Steele Sped. No. 429 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

6 . Manner of conducting oneself in the world or 
in society ; behaviour, mode or course of life. arch. 

a 1340 Ham POLE Psalter ii. 22 Haldis goed lyf & fay re 
conuersacioun. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 12 In al 
hyr conversacyoun bothe pure and dene. 2532 Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Ordin. Pref,, A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
wythoute cryme. 1582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 307 True 
piep'e doth not consist in knowledge & talking, but in the 
action and conversation. 2612 Bible Ps. 1 . 23 To him that 
ordereth his conuersation aright. 2678 Bunvan Pilgr. i. 

1 17 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth-profes.sion, the 
lye. a 1761 Law Com/, weary Pilgr. (1809) 25 The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation of Christ while dwelling 
among men. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person. 

7 . Interchange of thoughts and words ; familiar 
discourse or talk. 

2380 Sidney Arcadia (J.)t She went to Pamela’s chamber, 
meaning to joy her thoughts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister. 1609 Tourneur Fun. Poeme 47 In little time 
he made .such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds'. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (18431 15/1 Calling 
the earl of Bristol, .to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not speaking any Spani.sh. 1723 Guardian No, 
24 The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express by the word Conversation. 273a 
Johnson Rambler No. 194 f 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. 2783 — in Boswell Mar., No, Sir . . we had talk 
enough, but no conversation ; there was nothing discussed, 
2871 Ruskin Munera P, Pref. (1880) 20 , 1 used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation. 

jdg. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (2874) I. ii. 36 There are 
some [buildings] which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [cf. pp. 35 and 208]. 

b. ‘A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject’ CJ.) ; a talk, colloquy. 

1694 J. Wright (title) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modern Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 2716-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Zett. I. xviii. 57 , 1 had the honour of a long 
conversation with him last night, 2824 Landor (title) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
287s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 224 The conversation is said 
to have taken place when Theaetetus was a youth, 
t 8. A public conference, discussion, or debate. 
2703 Rowe Fair Penit. Ded., Puhlick^ Conversations . . 
where there is hardly such a thing as being merry, but at 
another’s Expence, 2723 Steele Guardian No. 9 F 18 At a 
publick conversation of some of the defenders of this Dis- 
course of Freethinking, and others that differed from them. 
1 9 . An ^ At Home ’ ; = Conveks azione 2. Ohs. 
2740 H. Walpole Corr. (1820) I. 71 Lady Pomfret ha.s a 
charming conversation once a week. 2779 Johnson Zet, to 
Mrs. Thrale ii Oct,, I have been invited twice to Mrs. 
Vesey’s conversation. 1783 — Jhid. 31 Dec., I never saw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at a ponversation. 
2787 Sir J. Hawkins Zife fohmon 389 It being at a tea- 
conversation he. .went on rhyming thus. 

10 . (In full conversation piece) : A kind of genre 
painting representing a group of figures : see quot. 
1854. conversation painting. 

2712 Steele Spect. No. 474 F 3 None should be admitted 
into this green Conversation-Piece, except he had broke his 
Collar-bone thrice. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. 
Paint. (X786) III. 77 He imitated the manner of Terburgh, 
a Dutch painter of conversations. 2795 Hult A dvertiser 8 
Aug. 2/2 Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Conversation 
Pieces in proportion. 2854 Sir E. Head Kugler's Hdhk. 
Painting 1 . 289 note., Waagen calls Terburg * the creator of 
conversation-painting/ meaning that particular branch of 
genre, which bears the .same relation to historical painting 
on the one side, and to the buffooneries of Jan Steen on 
the other, that ‘genteel comedy’ bears respectively to 


tragedy and to farce. 2892 Bookman Oct. 29/2 ‘The 
Finances of the gods ’ is a masterpiece, .such an interior — 
one almost fancies Metsu painting a conversation-piece. 

11 . attrib. and Comb. Oomrersation tube, a 
tube for enabling conversation to be carried on 
easily with deaf persons ; a speaking-tube for com- 
municating between different parts of a building ; 
conversation painting, piece (see 10). 

*755 T. Amory Mem. (1769) II. 267 To furnish them with 
chat in their conversation hours. 2824 Miss Hawkins 
Mem. I, 270 A man with great conversation-talents. 2890 
Caial. Army 4- Navy Stores Mar. 580 Conversation Tubes 
. .each as. gd, to sos. 6d. 

HI 12. = Conversion, [so also in OF. (see 
Godefroy).] 

1382 Wyclif Bcchts. xxxviii. 22 Ne forsothe ther is con- 
uersacioun [1388 turning]. Acts xv. 3 Thei telden 

the conuersacioun of hethene men [Vulg. conversionem Gen- 
tium\ 24S5 Caxton Chas, Gt. 12 Hys merueyllous conuer- 
.sacyon. 1335 Coverdale Acts xv. 3 They . . declared the 
Conuersacion of the Hey then. /r 2370 Becon Cmnpar, Zord’s 
Supp. 4- Mass (1844) 357 In the conversation of the bread. 

Con versa’ tion, v. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To converse, talk, engage in conversation. Hence 
Conversa'tioning vbl. sb. 

2830 Scots D emonol. x. 366 The sailor, .answered, .that in 
general he conversationed well enough. 2833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. ^12 Three years of friendly conferencizing 
and conversationxng in Downing Street. 

Coiiversa*tioiiable, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = Conversable ; open to conversation, 
2843 Erased s Mag. XXVII. 653 She, having the super- 
intendance of her domestic concerns. , was merely conversa- 
tionable at breakfast-time. Blotckw. Mag. LXV. 331 

You’re a conversationable individual. 

Conversational (k^invsjs^i-janal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of persons ; Ready to converse ; addicted to 
conversation ; gifted with powers of conversation. 

2799 Southey Zeti, (2856) 1 . 78 Without being talkative 
I am conversational. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 1 , Although 
Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. 

2 . Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 
2779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (2842) I. 203 His conversa- 
tional powers. 2824 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 
286 That tone.. which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank. x86i Wright Ess. Archaeol. II. 
xxii. 222 Proven9aI was degraded to be the mere conversa- 
tional dialect of the vulgar. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
337 The conversational, manner, the seeming want of arrange- 
ment. .are found to result in a perfect work of art. 

Conversationalist (kpnvpis^i-janalist). [f. 
prec. -1- -1ST. Cf. nationalist^ agriculturalist^ One 
who is conversational ; one who excels in conver- 
sation. Cf. Conversationist. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 205 English Women 
are in general better conversationalists than the men. 2884 
J. Payn Canon*s Wardll. 265 An eminent conversationalist 
living by himself is a deplorable spectacle. 

Conversationally (kpnvois^^-Jonali), adv. 

[f. as prec. -i- -lt 5^.] In a conversational manner, in 
the way of conversation. 

2802 Southey Zett. (1856) I. 267 That I might conversa- 
tionally learn the [Welsh] language, i860 EllicottZ,^ Our 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching. 

t Conversa-tioned, ppl. a. Ohs, rare-\ 
[f. Conversation sb. -f- -eo Of a specified * con- 
versation ^ or behaviour, conducted, behaved. 

1613 Beaum, & Fl, Captain i. i, Till she be better conver- 
sation’d . . I’ll keep As far from her as the gallows. 

Conversa’tionism. rare-^ [f. as prec. + 
-ISM,] A conversational expression ; colloquialism. 
1864 in Webster. 

Conversationist (kpnvois^i'janist). [f. as 
prec, + -1ST.] One who converses much, or is 
addicted to conversation; one who practises the 
art of conversation ; = Conversationalist. 

1806 Southey in Robberds Mem. II. 131 A little too much 
of the conversationist. 1824 Miss Hawkins Mem. I. 282 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 
<2 1864 Hawthorne Eng, Note-Bks.fiZjg) II. 24 Mr. Taylor 
is reckoned a brilliant conversationist. 

Conversationize (kpnvojs^’Janoiz), v, [f. as 
prec. -f- -ize.] intr. To hold a conversation. 

2836 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. vii. 16 They would have re- 
tired to a corner . . and conversationised with any stray 
four-year-older not yet sent to bed, 2851 R. F. Burton 
Goa 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
• .and conversationizing with a native clerk. 

Conversative (kpnvousativ), a, rare. [f. L. 
conversdt- ppl, stem of conversdrt to Converse -i- 
-IVE.] t a. Belonging to, or fitted for, social 
intercourse ; sociable. Obs, b. Ready to converse 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative. 

2632 Bp. Webbe Quiein. (2657) 179 Actions conversative 
doe consist in the ordering of our conversation. 26§i Reliq. 
Wotton. 76 To endue him with conversative qualities and 
ornaments of youth, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke ii. 45 
Of a free and conversative, not of a sullen and morose dis- 
position. 2858 Hawthorne Fr, ^ ft. frtils, II. 208 He 
was vei-y entertaining and conversative. 

II Conversazione (kfmv9.isa:tsiJu*n^'). PL -oni 
(-Jumf), now usually -ones. Also in 8 -atione. [a. 
It. conversazione (in, i6th c. -atione) conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation.] 


fj I, In Italy, the name for an evening assembly 
for conversation, social recreation, and amusement 
(often described by travellers in the 18th c.). 

2740 Gray Zet. to his Mother (T.), The diversions of a 
Florentine Lent are , . in the evening, what is called z. co}i- 
versazione, a sort of assembly at the principal people’s 
house.s, full of I cannot tell what. 2733 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett, (1887) II, 243, I have often smiled to myself in 
viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations) at 
Lovere. 1734 Drummond Trav. 41 (T.) These 
zioni [at Florence] resemble our card-assemblies ’.—some 
played at cards, some passed the time in conversation, others 
walked from place to place. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 283 In most little towns in Italy good music ; and 
conversaziones in all. 2866 Howells denet. Life xx. 331 
The conversazioni of the demi-mofide where they say every- 
thing. 

•j* 2 . Introduced into England, and. applied to 
the private assembly now known asan * AtHomeL 
(Occasionally anglicized as Conversation, q.v.) 

1777 Sheridan Sek, Stand. \ The charade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione, 178a Mad. 
D'Arblay 20 Nov,, She is. .foremost in collecting all 

extraordinary, .people to her London conversaziones. iSoa 
Mar. Edgeworth Floral T. (t8x6) I. 206 She held a sort of 
conversazione at her house. .frequented by all foreigners. 
2833 Byron Juan xiii. evii. With evening came the banquet 
and the wine : The conversazione ; the duet. 

3 . From about the close of the 18 th c. chiefly 
applied to assemblies of an intellectual character, 
in connexion with literature, art, or science. 

1792 A. Young Trav. France In the evening to the 
conversazione of Signore Fabbroni, where I met Signore 
Pella, director of the gallery, etc... the company did not 
assemble in order to converse on the trivial nonsense of 
common topics, like so many coteries in all countries. 1816 
J. Gilchrist Philos. Eiy7n. zoo In the balls, concerts, and 
converzationes of polite literature. 112x843 Odes 4- 

Addr.y To Kitchener V, Oh, hajy thou .<5till those Conver- 
sazioni, Where learned visitors discoursed — and fed ? 

4 . Now chiefly used for a soirk given by a 
learned body or society of arts, at which the society’s 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 
experiments, and demonstrations. 

2834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 208 (Architectural Society) 
Jan. 21, the members of this institution held their first Con- 
versazione for the season at Exeter Hall, which was attended 
by 200 professors and amateurs of architecture. 2!M4 A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 3» 276 The organizing of 
coftversazioni for more familiar and popular addresses on 
scientific subjects. 

Converse (k^nvaus), v. [a. F. converser 
(i2th c. in Littre) to pass one’s life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.Fr. also to exchange words with ; 
Pr. and Sp. conversar, It. and late L. conversare 
L. conversdrt lit. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with ; middle voice of xare 
conversare to turn to and fro, freq. of convertdre to 
turn about. As with other deponent vbs. the 
active form was in late L. substituted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from ‘live with’ to ‘talk with* is 
recent in Fr. and English, and most complete in 
the latter.] 

1 1 . intr. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell in {on f a place, among {with) people, 

etc. Obs. 

2340 [see Conversant a. 1]. C2374 Chaucer Boeth. i. in. 
20 In whos houses I hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
Soujje. 2483 Caxton Cato "Bv, Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly. 2483 — Gold. Leg. 
405/4 How many yere arte thou olde^ and where conuersest 
thou. 1638 Wilkins New World xiv, (1707) 116 Birds .. 
which do most converse upon the Earth.. as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, etc. 2663-9 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. ix. (1675') 224 
Impurities, .contracted by conversing to and fro in a defiling 
World. 2692 Ray Creation (1714) 26 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chiefly in the northern Sea. Jhid. n. {1704) 420 Birds 
have been taught to pronounce Words, — yet Quadrupeds 
never, though Dogs and Horses converse almost perpetually 
with Men. 2737 De Foe Hist. Ap/ar. Introd. (1840) 3 It 
converses here, is with us, and among us, 

■f 2 . To associate familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany ; to hold intercourse, be familiar with. Obs. 

2388 Shaks. Z. Z. L. v. ii. 861 You shall .. Vi.site the 
speechlesse sicke, and still conuerse With groaning wretches. 
2622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (2682'_i34 So rude a Country, 
as hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wrapt in Chains ; There to converse with everlasting 
groans. 1678 Evelyn Mem. (1857) H* ^3^ Too blessed a 
creature to converse with mortals. 1780 Johnson L. P., 
Congreve, Having long conversed familiarly with the great, 
he wished to be considered .. as a man of fashion. 2819 
G. S. Faber Dispensations kx8z^) I. 322 The old pagans be- 
lieved that a mighty god. .openly conversed with mortals. 

•f b. To hold Sexual intercourse. Obs. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xix, This Albyne, 
with her fiftie sisteris . . conversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit childrin. 2621 Cotgr. s.v. Riffiarde. 
2636 S. Winter Serm. 45 They may lawfully converse to- 
gether as man and wife. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 165 
F 7. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. x, That wench with 
whom I know he yet converses. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(2822> III. 31 Liberty. . to converse with as many females as 
be pleased. 

f c. To have commercial intercourse, to deal, 
trade, traffic. Obs. 
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S598 Hakluyt Vojy. (RO, They friendly conkime and eK- 
ereise mutual traJKck together. 3:6x3 Sherley Trazf. Persia 
9 The Turke hauing giuen ceitaine scales to trade in, out of 
which. . it was villa wfulf for any to converse, 1690 Chili> 
Disc, Trade led. 4) 141 This Law will not at all incommode 
Gentlemen as to what they buy in shops, neither those that 
converse in Fairs and Markets, xyag De Foe Voy, rmttd 
World (1840) 183 These Indians had canoes.. by which, 
perhaps, they conversed with the islands near them. ^ 
t 3 . To be engajred in\ to have to do with (a 
thing) ; to deal withf ije familiar or conversant with. 
Obs. exc. as ^g. of 4 or 5, in converse with hooks. 

3:586 A. Day Eng-. Secretary n. (16251 90 You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. 3602 Marston An- 
tonios Kezf.iv. iii, O world, thou art too subtile For hone.st 
natures to converse withall. 1607-13 Bacon Ess.^ Nat. 
Men (Arb.) 364 When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not alfect. 1663 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, 1. v. g 5 Since 
he hath conversed more with the Orientall traditions. 1688 
South Prov. xxi, 22 Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 

and converses with a bottomless Pit. 1709 STRyi>R\/I««. 
kef. I. xxxi, 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it. 3^9 J. Richard- 
son Sc. Connoisseur 204 By conversing with, the Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fielding Tom fanes xiv. viii, He 
had indeed conversed so much with money. 1855 Macaulay 
Nist. Eng, in. 409 A man,. who has conversed, not only 
with books, but with lawyers and merchants, .statesmen and 
princes. 

+ 4 . To communicate or interchange ideas (with 
any one) by speech or writing or otherwise. Obs, 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. n. ii. 162 Did you conuerse sir 
With this gentlewoman? . . I never spake with her in all my 
life. 1650 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers iCamden) 1 . 377, 
[As] I have att noe tyme soe much ea.se and content as when 
I conver.se with you, I hope I shall gaine pardon for this 
tedious letter. 1713 Pope Lett. 28 May, It is not only the 
disposition I always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily answer your obliging letter. 3727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. vi. 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse by signals. xySz-jx H. Walpolts: Vertne’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) II. 137 He conversed little with the painters, . 
except Velasquez, with whom he continued a correspond- 
ence of letters. 

b. To hold inward communion, commum with. 
1593 Shaks. i Hen. Vf ii. i. 26 Well let them practise and 
conuerse with spirits. <zi652 J. Smith SeL Disc. ix. ii. 
{1821) 415 He knows how to conver.se with himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. 3686 Horneck Crncp^. 
fesus iv. 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
he is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with the holy angels. 3747 T. Warton 
Melancholy (R.h Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 233 So you . . have 
time to converse with your sensations. 

6. Spec. * To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk * (J.) ; to engage in conversation, to talk 
with (a person), on, upon (a subject^, (a 
language, voice). The ordinary cunent sense. 

3615 J. Stephens .F rtilji/nJSw.led. 2) 249 If.. you desire to 
<bonverse with him, you mu.st tarry till he be awake. 1653 
Walton 32, I have conversed with those which 

have conversed with him. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 

I. i. 6 Adam’s posterity learnt to speak immediately from 

him, and so to converse with one another- 3745 Wesley 
Answ. Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as he spoke. 
And the more we convers’d, so much the more did I esteem 
. .him. 3799 Southey Lyric Poezns, Old Man’s Comforts, 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 3825 
Lytton Falkland 41 We had been conversing with Lady 
Margaret on indifferent subjects. 1841 Borrow Zincali II. 
xi. 136 Wishing to converse, .in a language unknown to the 
Spaniards. 1853 C. Bronte xxi, Talk for you is good 

discipline. You converse imperfectljA 

6. trans. fa. To keep company with; b. To 
render familiar or well acquainted; c. To com- 
municate with, talk with. Ohs. d. To talk (any 
one) otit of, etc. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. 3665 

J. Sergeant Sure-footing 84 Not conversing him daily or 
very often. 1683 D. A. Art Converse Pref., Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals. 3704 Swift 
Matt. Bks. Wks. 1768 1 . 176 This Temple having been Edu- 
cated and long Conversed among the Ancients. 3718 
Wodrow Corr. (1843} II. 354 After I have conversed himself, 
and read his theses. 1824 Miss Ferrier InJier. Ixvii, She 
called her daughter to her, and contrived to converse her out 
of the room. 

Conirerse (kp-nvajs), [f. Conveese v., 
p 1600 ; orig., like the vb., stressed conve'rse^ 
f 1 . Intercourse ; = Cokversation 2, 3. Ohs. exc. 
in certain expressions now referred to 3. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry iir. vi. (16111 103 The mutuall con- 
uer.se of humane Society. 1615 G. Sandys Vrcev. i. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuerse of women. 3646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 378_ By converse or copulation. 3653 
H. More Antid, Ath. ii. iv. (1712! 51 Sociableness or love 
of Converse. 1719 De Foe Crzesoe {x^^o) 11 . ix. 202 Free 
convense, traffic, and commerce. 3731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 175 ? 16 Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
V. vii. 205 Converse with the world will do more for you. 
1863 Eliot Romola l v, I have returned from the 
converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream, 

+ b. Formerly with a and//. Obs. 

_ 1660 Ingelo Bentiv, *4 Ur. n. (1682^ 113 God. .nourish’d 
it by a Converse with the first Man whom he made. 1676 
Glanvill Seas. Rejl. 176 Thus we dress ourselves for pub- 
lique converses. 

t 2 . Familiar engagement or occupation (with 
things) ;= Coif VERS ATION 4. 

«i£ i6s3 j. Smith Sel. Disc. 'vi'i. 347 Dwelling . . in a carnal 
converse with these sacrament^ symbols. 1665 Manley 
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Grotiui Ltno C. Warres 199 Long Experience, and con- 
tinual Converse among Troubles. 3665-6 Phil. Trans, I. 

1 14 A strange Diver, by his continual converse in water, 
degenerated. 1735 J. Reynolds Vieio of Death (1735 ' 2 
1 ” abandon all that’s dear . . My friends and studies too, 
Arid all my known converses here. 

3 . Familiar interchange of thoughts ; discourse, 
talk ; « CONVEBSATION 7. Now poetic or rhet. 

(Quot. 1604 may belong to I.) 

[1604 Shaks. ni. i. 40 A meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse and businesse May be 
more free.] 3634 R. TtiSiusa Hog lost Pearl i. i, It [Latin] 
is so much my often converse, that if there be none but 
women in my company, yet cannot I forbear it. 3650 S. 
Clarke Eccl. Hist. i. (1654) 171 Upon converse, finding his 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XV. 355 Sweet is thy converse to each Social ear. 
3859 Tennyson Sf Enid 520 And told her all their 

converse in. the hall. 3888 Burgon 12 Gd. Men^ II. xii. 416 
His converse at such seasons was always elevating, 
f b. Formerly with £!! and//. Ohs. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander ii. 113 In this manner 
ended the first converse between Z. and A. _ 1669 Wood- 
head St. Teresa ii. vii. 61 It will be difficult in these con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. iii. (3673) 37 By daily converses build them up 
and make them better. 3798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet. 

C. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 
speech. 

1738 S. Hayward Serzn. p. xi, Tlie leading topics of our 
epistolary conver.se. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iii. 35 
The same signs [i. e. gestures] serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4 . Spiritual or mental intercourse ; communion. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825I 87 In the wonted 

course of our converses with God. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. 
Quakers ii. § 7. 32 Gods Converse with Man.. was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit. ^ 1750 Shknstonb 
knral Elegance 217 With Nature here high converse hold. 
^11833 A. Knox (1844) I. 74 A person who is much 
occupied in inward converse with God. 1872 Holland Marb. 
Proph. 10 In converse with the thoughts of manlier men. 
i- 5 . Manner of life, ^ conversation *. Obs, 
cx66o South Serm. i ICings xiii. 33 The true Worship of 
God, and the Converse of those that use it. 3702 Echard 
Eccl. Hist. <1710) 28 To be avoided in all affairs of civil 
society and converse, as. .persons of infectious converse. 

+ Converse, a- and sh.^ Obs. Also 3-6 eon- 
vers. [a. F. comers, -se, ad. L. conversus turned, 
pa. pple. of to CoNVERl.] 

A. adj. Converted in mind or feeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19736 (Cott.) Fra Jjat time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in godds lai. 1436 Pol. Poems (xSsg) II. 
203 That oure verry foo Mow be to us convers and torned. 

B. sh. 1 . A convert 

3388 Y/yclif X Chron. xxii, 2 Conuersls fro hethenesse to 
the lawe of Israel- 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. X78/3 Somme 
converses of the Jewes wold mynysshe the bounte of the 
grace of god. 

2 . Eccl. A lay member of a convent ; a lay 
brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to ‘ religious ’ life in adult age, as opposed to the nutriii 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child- 
hood ; see Du Cange. 

X4. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 135 In he steppes of he 
conuerses or monkes. 3483 Caxton Golden Leg. 240/2 A 
frere conuer-se began to be tormented of the deuyl. cxsoo 
Mehtsine 100 Thabbotandan houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. 35x2 C'tess Richmond in Nichols ^FzV/jliySo) 
368 Oon perpetuell brother, called a converse, .specially to 
serve the same monks at their masse.^. 1691 tr. Ezniliajine's 
Observ. Journ. Naples ijZ The Fifth Monastery, .contains 
the Brothers Converses. 

II b. Often in the L. form conversus, pi. -z. 

1777 ArchaeoL IV. 38 He was conz»ersus, a laj^-brother. 
1863 J. R. Wallran Mem. Fountahis Abbey (Surtees) 71 
It [South Park Abbey] contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one hundred and fifty conversi. 

Convei^se (k^*nv^>is), a.- and sb.^ [ad. L. con- 
vers-us turned about, transformed, pa. pple. of 
conv&rth^e : see CoiSTERT. La ccmverse occurs in 
F. from 1 3th c., Pr. and med.L. comersa.] 

A. adJ. 

1 . Turned round ; opposite or contrary in direc- 
tion or action ; acting in reverse manner. 

1794 Sullivan Fiew Nat. I. 355 The transformation of 
vapour into air [and] the converse change, i86a H. Spencer 
First Princ. i. iv, § 26 As in this case, .so in the converse 
case. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, VL IxxL 218 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence. 1876 Gladstone Synchr. 
Homer, 227 Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven. 

f 2 . Math. Converse ratio, proportion ; see quots. 
3570 Billingsley Euclid v. Def. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 
portion, or proportion by conuersion is, when the consequent 
IS taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante- 
cedent as to the consequent. 3660 Barrow Euclid v, Def, 
xvi, Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 
169s Alingham Geom. Epit.xg Converse Reason or propor- 
tion is the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent. 

■; -B. sh. 

1. gen. A statement or form of words derived 
from another by the taming about or transposition 
of two important antithetical members; e.g. ‘ the 
possession of wealth without learning *, J the pos- 
session of learning without wealth ’ ; * a quiet 


CONVEBSIBLE. 

day and a noisy night ^ a noisy day and a quiet 
night ^ [This use occurs in OF. in I3thc.] 

1798 MalthUs Papul. (1878) 240 The converse of this will be 
also true. 3841-4 Emerson Ess., Coznpensation Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 41 The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the converse. 3855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 446 A series of observations 
the converse of this, viz. winter in the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. x8St Tvu,och Eng. Purit. u. 278 ‘All 
wickedness is weakness’. The converse he seems to have 
believed. 3875 JowETTp/fi:/<> led. 2) III. 23The thesis, .is the 
converse of that of Thrasyraachus. .not right is the interest 
of the stronger, but right is the necessity of the weaker. 

b. A thing or action which is the exact oppo- 
site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14th c.] 

^ 1786 Tookie, P urley XI They travelled backwards, .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle, 3S02 Paley Nat. Theoi. 
xxi. 330 By evaporation water is carried up into the air ; 
by the converse of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth, 
3833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xin. (1859) 295 She was the 
very converse of our old ship, she never missed stays 
although I did cruelly, a 1852 D. Webster Wks. (1877) III, 
453 The natural converse of accession is secession ; and 
therefore when it is .stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more plattsibly argued that 
they may secede from it. 3869 T. Graham in Sci. Opinion 
30 Feb. 270/2 This contraction of the wire is in length only; 
The result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
3879 Mallock Life worth Living The positions of the 
two moralists ax*e in fact the exact converses of each other. 
2 . Math, (One proposition is the converse oC 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 
datum of the other.) 

3570 Billingsley Euclid 1. vi. 16 The 8 proposition being 
the conuerse of the fourth. 3660 Barrow Euclid i. axiom 
viii. w/z', Things which agree together are equal one to the 
other. The converse of this Axiome i.s true in right lines 
and angles, but not in figures, unless they be like. 3726 tr. 
Gregory’s^ Astron.l. 53 The Converses ofthese are evident. 
Mod. This proposition is the converse of the preceding. 

8. Logic. A converted proposition ; formerly 
applied to the original proposition upon which 
conversion is performed (called by Hamilton the 
Convebtend), but now usually to that which 
results from converting the original. 

^ XS27 Whately /.qg-zk 11. ii. § 4 Conversion can then only he 
illative when no term is distributed in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. 3837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic L 256 The original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted. . It would be better to call 
[it] the Conyertend. .This language I shall use.^ Ibid. 1 . 257 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same ; that is, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevons Stud. Deduct. Logic 32 It miust be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is true. 

t Conversed, ///. a?^ Ohs. »= Coistyerse 2. 

, 1557 Recorde WheUt. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
indirecte. 

t Conversed, -verst, ///. a.*-^ Ohs. [f. 
Converse v. + -edL] With whom intimate inter- 
course has been held ; familiar. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass x. {1664)116 Never giving 
over, till Death, such a converst Friend, except on a capitid 
Discontent. 

Conversely (l<p'nv9.tsU, k^nv 5 -isli), adv. [f. 
Converse + -ly In the converse manner or 
order ; as the converse ; by conversion. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 278 Conversely, if the two 
angles abc, abd, on both sides of the line ab, make up to- 
gether two right angles, then cb and bd form one continued 
right line cd. 1845 McCulloch Taxation Introd.(i8s2)is 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of those who pay 
taxes, and conversely. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 325 A 
thing is not seen because it is visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen. 1884 Bower & Scott De Mary's 
Phaner.iggx Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. 

t ConveTSement. Ohs. [a. OF. converse- 
ment business, relation, connexion, i. converser i 
see -MENT.] Business, relation, occupation, aifair. 
^ 3455 Pasion Leit.'^<x. 249 I. 340 He hadde no lyveloda 
in the shire, nor conversement. 3599 Sandys Europm 
Spec. (1632) 241 Assiduitie..m prayer, not interrupted., by 
secular conversements. 

■ Comverser (k^nvsusoi). [i Converse v. 4- 
-erL] One who converses ; a talker; Con- 

versationalist. 

3594 Carew Huarids Exam. IFzAr (1616) 217 Of much 
eloquence in words and discourse, great conuersers. 
Bacon Adv, Learti, i. vii. § 5 A familiar converser with 
learned professors. 3786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. fohnson iri 
Ann. Reg, x/x Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1853 I-ynch Self-Improv. iv. 88 He seeks__ too 
early the repute of a converser. 1876 Darwin in Life Sf 
Lett, (1887) I. 43 The best converser I ever listened to. 

Conversiwility (k^nvo:j;sibi*liti)- [f. as next 
4. -kty.] = Convertibility. 

3784 T. A, Mann in Orig. Lett, Emin. Men (Camden)_427 
Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the conversibility of Air into 
Water. ■ ,■ , 

Conversible (k^nvsusib’l), a, [ad. late L. 
conversibil-is, f. convers- ppl. stem of converthe 
to Convert : see -ble. Also in mod.F.] Capable 
of being converted or transposed. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm, vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 603 So that this 
conversible retrogradous Sorites may shut up all. 

II See also Conversable, 


COWEBSIMG, 
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COHVEESIOH, 


Conversing (k/nv3-isig\ vhl, sh. [f. Con- 
VEBSE V. + -ING- k] The action of the vb. Con- 
verse : having intercourse ; discoursing, talking, 
Healev Tkeofihrastus XX. (1636) 71 Tediousnes.. 
is a troublesome kinds of conversing, without any other 
damage or prejudice. <^1640 J. l&kix, Answer to Cati, i. 
(1642) 138 Much more guilt was contracted by civill con- 
versings. ^ 1654 Fuller 'J'ivo Serm. 76 Her unlawful con- 
versing with him who was not her Husband. 1720 De Foe 
Cnpt. Singleton yiii. (1840) 146 We did not seek the convers- 
ing, or acquainting ourselves with the natives. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Oct. 4/1 Conversings as to the low price of corn. 
CoBve'rsing, ///. a. [f. Converse v. + 

1, That converses: f that affords intercourse, 
companionable. 

1643 Milton Divorce iv. (1851) 29 A fit conversing soule. , 
is stronger than death, 1643 — Colast. (1S51) 361 A con- 
versing solace, and peaceful! society is the prime end of 
mariage. 

•f* 2. Conversant. Ohs. 

Swift Drapes Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 99, I had 
heen long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr, Locke, Mr. Molineux, etc. 
donversioB (k/nv5*jj3ii), [a. F. conversimy 
ad. L. conversiojt-em turning round, n. of action 
from convertere to turn round : see Convert.] 

I. Turning in position, direction, destination, 
f 1. The action of turning round or revolving; 
revolution, rotation. Ohs. 

19^0-1 Elvot Image Gorf.ixsig) 68 Conuersions of sterres, 
mocions, and reuolucions of pianettes. 1587 Golding De 
Momay^ ix. 126 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about therof should be eternal too. 1665-6 
Phil. Traits. 1. 143 The conversion of Jupiter about his own 
axis. 1656 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (18^9) 307 That strait 
line, .which touches a spiral at the end of its first conversion. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 139 In the conversion of the 
Body of the Sun, this Virtue thereof, .is also turned about, 
b. Centre of cotwersmi : see Centre sh. 16 . 
t 2. The action of turning to a particular direc- 
tion ; turning. Obs. 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. in. i. xx.(ed. 7) This Greeke word 
Tropos, which is. .a conversion or turning. 1638 Wilkins 
JHev) World i. (1684) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. iii The 
conversion of the needle to the N orth. 1660 Boyle Seraph. 
Love xvi. (1700) 98 A Conversion to that Magnetic Posture. 

t b. Jig. The action of turning or directing (one’s 
mind, attention, actions, etc.) to some object. Obs. 
1581 J. ^mA.Haddon'sAnsw. Osor. 513 b,Withsuch an un- 
removeable conversion of mynde to Godward. 1646 Fuller 
Wounded Consc. (1841)291 Daily sin. .is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God. i^ia 
Sped, Na 524 r 5 An habitual inclination and conversion 
of his sight towards it. 

t3. The action of turning back or returning; 
sjec. the turning back of the sun in its apparent 
course on reaching the tropic ; the solstice. Obs. 

1353 Eden Ti'eat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
uersion of the sunne. x6s8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 162 If at 
the sun’.s conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 3 The tropical conversion of 
the Sun. 

t b. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. con- 
versio. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Jer, xxxiii. 7 And y schal conuerte the con* 
uersioun of Juda {1382 T^rne the turnyng of Judah 1609 
Bible (Douay) Jer. xxxiii. 26, I wil bring backe their con- 
version, and wil have mercie on them. 

4. Transposition, inversion (of the terms of a 
statement ; cf. Converse sb.^ i) ; spec, in Logic 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition according to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inference. 

Conversion in which the quantity of the proposition is un- 
changed is called simple conversion (e. g. * No A is B ' ; ‘ No 
B is H ) ; when there is a change of quantity, c. per accidens 
(e.g, ‘ All A is B'; ‘Some Bis A'). Gf. Contraposition 2. 

1551 T.Wilson 2.^^(1567)20 b, Conuersion is the chaung- 

ing or altring of wordes in a proposicion, when the former 
parte (whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder parte 
(whiche is rehearsed of the forraerlare chaunged, thone into 
thothers place. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. vu 16 In Geo- 
metrie Ls oftentimes vsed conuersion of propositions. 1651 
Hobbes Govt. <$• Soc. iv. § 14. As the law of nature is all 
of it Divine, so the Law of Christ byconversion, .is all of it 
also.. the doctrine of Nature. 1788 Aristotle's Log. 
iv, § 1. 68. 18S7 Fowler Deduct. Logic Zo A Conversion 

may be defined as an immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infer another having the same terms as the 
original proposition, but their order reversed. 

t5. Rhet. Used by i 6 tli and 17 th c. writers as 
the equivalent of Antistbophb 3 , and sometimes 
of Apostrophe i i. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Conuersion, or speakynge one to another. 
*SS3 T, W ILSON Rhet, 107 b, Conversion is an ofte repeatyng 
of the last worde, and is contrarie^ to that whiche went 
before. [1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Antistrophe, the Latines, conuersio, 
I following the originall call him the counterturne.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Conversion, .a Rhetorical Figure, the 
same as Apostrophe. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 

6 . Math. The substitution of the difference of 
antecedent and consequent for the consequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion : see 
quots. ? Obs. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid v. Def, xvi. 134 Conuersion of 
proportion (which of the elders is commonly called euerse 
proportion). 1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. rso So that here 
IS now four Proportionals, and by any three given, you may 


strike out the fourth, by Conversion, Transposition, and 
Division of them. 1695 Alingham Geom. Epit. 19 If A : B 
::C:D then by Conversion 'twill be as A:A--B::C: 
C— D.^ 1796 Hutton Dici.^ Comiersion^ ot Cottver- 

tendo^ is when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, 
that the first is to its excess above the 2d, as the third is to 
its excess above the 4th. 

7. Law. The action of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to one’s own use. Usually in 
phr. trover mid conversion. 

2625 Coke in Bulstrode ReJ. 11. (1657) 311-2 There maybe 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and lay up the goods, 
by him found, for the Owner, 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. ixii. (1739)121 Fraudulent conversion of Treasure- 
trove. 1712 Arbuthnot John BuU{yy2i) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but. .writs of error, actions of trover and conversion. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. IIL 151-2 Thk action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it's original an action, .against such 
person as had found another's goods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own use. 1817 W, 
Selwyn Law Nisi (ed. 4) II. 2267 A person is guilty of 
a conversion who takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another, who has not any authority to dispose of it. 

II. Change in character, natui-e, form, or func- 
tion. 

8 . The bringing of any one over to a specified 
religions faith, profession, or party, esp. to one re- 
garded as true, from what is regarded as falsehood 
or error. (Without qualification, usually = con- 
version to (Christianity.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 19477 .^^4a2/2«^(Fairf.),Of the (Zk>nuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle m. x. (1483) 56 
Paynyms and heretikes that bendedewithoutenconueision. 
1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 50 marg.. The conuersion of 
the gentyles. 1883 Stilltngfl. Orig. Brit. i. i. 2 The Conver- 
sion of the British Nation, to the Christian Faith. 1756-7 
tr. Keysleds Trav. '1760) IV. 427 At the conversion of the 
late count Ernest Metternich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge (Oxford) 31 She is the Church 
of the National History, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
observed on Jan. 25 . 

1382-8 Wycuf N. T.i Table o/‘Lessons6gi {Propre Semcio. 
rum) Jan., Seynt Vincent, martir, Conuersioun of Seynt 
Poul. 1501 Chron. Grey Friars (Rolls) II. 184 On Sent 
Powlles evyn the Conversioun. 

■f C. Spec. In the medigeval church : Change from 
the secular to the * religious ’ life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Ohs. (See Du Cange, conversio.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 5 When I had taken my 
syngulere purpos and lefte h® seculere hahyte. .it fell one a 
nyghte . . in the begynnynge of my conuersyone, etc. 1482 
Monk of Evesham i Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
turnyd_. . fro thys worldys vanyte to the lyfe of a Monke, 
the whiche abowte the begynnyng of his conuersion fyli yn 
to a grete and a greuys sekenes. 

d. transf. The action of converting or fact of 
being converted, to some opinion, belief, party, etc. 
Mod. Conversion to Free Trade principles, to Darwinism, 
etc. 

9. Theol. The turning of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sinfulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of hoHness. 

a, 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 53 In conuersyon of synful 
men. <7x430 tr. Th. d Kenipis Imit, i. xiii, Somme men 
haue most greuous temptacions in ke begynnyng of her con- 
uersion, somme in he ende. 139a Greene Disput. fi, See how 
God wrought for my conuersion, 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
724 And to them preachd Conversion and Repentance. 1740 
Wesley Wks. (1872) I. zjg The very beginning of your con- 
version to God. 1738 S. Hayward Serm. Intr^. 15 Labours 
in the conversion of souls. 1834 J. Angell J ames A nxious 
Inqtiirer vi, The first error . . is to mistake knowledge, im- 
pression, and partial reformation, for genuine conversion. 
Mod. Few conversions occurred under his ministry. 

f 10. A change in the constitution of a state ; a 
revolution. Obs. rare, 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World^ II. v. in. § 12. 416 In such 
Cases, especially where God intendeth a great conuersion 
of Empire. ax6z8 — Maxims St. (1651) 49 The ruin of 
many Tyrants, and conversion of their States. 

11. The action of turning, or process of being 
turned, into or to something else ; change of form 
or properties, alteration, 

xS\g (yiseel) Bk. Com. Pniyery A than. Creed, Not by 
conuersion of the Godhead into flesh. X53S Eden Decades 
84 The conuersion or tumynge of ayer into water. 1626 
"^KOsmSylva 1 82 Artificiall Conuersion of Water into Ice, is 
the worke of a few Houres. 1731 Arbuthnot A liments (J.), 
The conversion of the aliment into fot, is not properly nu- 
trition. 1849 Murchison Siluria xiv. 354 The conversion 
of sedimentary Silurian Strata into crystalline rocks, 
b. Change of condition or function. (Const. intoC) 
1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 36 If rat through from 
Sea to Sea.. This Isthmus would lose it's rmme in an 
Island ; And the conversion conduce much to its security. 
1833 Lyell Princ. GeoLllt. 128 A conversion of a large 
tract of sea into land. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teotch, 
Pref. 14 The conversion of the thorny wilderness into the 
fertile meadow. , _ 

12. Hence, many technical uses in 

a. Steel Manuf, The process of changing iron 
into steel. Cf. Convert v. 12 a, Converter 3 b. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files requires to be very hard, and in consequence under- 
goes a longer process in the conversion. It is said to be 
doubly converted. 18^55 Ure Diet. Arts III. 899 The 
carbonisation or conversion is effected, as it were, in layers. 

b. Ship-building, {d) Reduction of timber from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 


shape and size. (^) Change of a vessel from one 
class to another. 

<72830 Rudim. (Weale) 15 1 Conversion, the art of 

lining and moulding timber, plank, etc. with the least pos- 
sible waste. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xcii. 7* 
Expenditure in the construction and conversion of Her 
Majesty’s ships, 1865 Dockyard Accis. {Blue Bk. 8. 465-'i), 
The cost of rough timber is proportionately les.s than that 
of sided timber, and compensates for the greater loss to 
which it is subject in conversion. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., Conversion, reducing a vessel by a deck, thereby 
converting a Ilne-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a crank 
three-decker into a good two-decker. 

e. Fire-arms. The process of changing a muzzle- 
loader into a breech-loader, or the like. 

1874 Knight DzVif. Meek. s.v. Converting, The cost of con- 
version is about X5S. for each rifle. 

d. Watch-making. (See Convert v. i 2 d.) 

1S84 F. J. Britten ^ Ctockm. €-^ The operation of 

converting (a watch] is spoken of as making a conversion, 
d* 13. Mil. An evolution by which files were con- 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into larger ; a 
change of front to a flank. Obs. 

1635 Barriffe Mil. Discipl. xxxi. (1661) 38 Iin'ersion doth 
ahvayes produce file or files; and Conversion, rank or 
ranks. 1630 R. Elton 3 fil. Art (1668) 32 My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which are by some called. 
Inversion and Conversion. 1678 A. Lovell tr. Fontaine's 
Mil. Duties Cavalry 9 Wheeling by conversion is performed 
by the front of the squadron, so tlmt it is the rank and not 
the file which makes the motion. 1731 Chambers CycL, 
Convei'sion, in war, is when the soldiers are ordered to pre- 
sent their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed to be in front : the evo- 
lution necessary thereto is called or quarter- 

wheeling, 1863 King LAKE Crimea (1877) xiv. 279 By a 
movement in the nature of that which tacticians describe 
as ‘conversion/ a column of men facing eastward. .was 
suddenly formed into an order of battle fronting southward. 

III. Change by substitution of an equivalent m 
purport or value. 

1 14. Translation into another language (or into 
a different literary form) ; usually comr., a trans- 
lation, version. Obs. 

2586 W. Webbe Eng. Poefrie (Arb.) 55 Abraham Flemming 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, promised to tran.slate and 
publishe [the Georgies], <7 i6ri Chapman Iliad To Rdr. 117 
And see that my conversion much abates The license they 
take. 1633 Walton Angler i. 7 This Epigram .. I have 
taken a little pleasant pains to make such a conversion of it 
as, etc. 

16. Math. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination ; reduction. 4 Conversion 
of equations : reduction of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication {obsi). 

1357 Records Whet si. Zj, Any of them maie be diuided 
by conuersion into a fraction. 1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), 
Conversion ofEquations (in Algebra), Mod. The conversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and vice versd. 

16. Substitution of or exchange for something 
else ; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The change of an issue of public securities, of 
bonds, debentures, stocks, shares, etc., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally reduced) rate of interest. Also attrib.^ as in 
conversion scheme, operaiion, etc. 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 33 Neyther theyr infranchise- 
ments, nor th« conversion of works into rents doe so farre 
free them, but that they still owe services. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N.l. I, xi. HI. 192 The price at which payment in kind 
was exchanged for a certain sum of money, is in Scotland 
called the conversion price. 1826 T. Ilookb. State of 
Currency 6g The conversion of the four per cents into three 
and a half per cents was facilitated. 1M7 Pall Mall G. i 
Nov. 12/1 A Five per Cent. Portuguese Conversion Loan 
for over a million sterling. 

lb. Spec, in Law. The operation of changing the 
nature of property : 

(<z) from real to personal or z'<?rr<l. 

* Actual conversion is the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling it, or of converting money 
into landby buying land with \x.. Constructive conversion 
is a fictitious conversion, which is assumed in certain cases 
to have taken place in order to carry out the intention of the 
parties ' (Sweet Law Diet. 1882). 

1788 J, Powell Devises (1827) 11 . 60 Money considered as 
land, and vice versfi. What amounts to such a conversion. 
1849 G. Spence Equit. Jurisd. Crt. Chanc. 11 . 235 The con- 
version will operate only so far as the will disposes of the 
land into which it is to be converted. 1890 Partnership 
Act ^ 22 iynarg. note) Conversion into personal estate of 
land held as partnership property. Mod. The will contains 
usual trusts for sale and conversion. 

(^) as between partners, from partnership to se- 
parate property or vice versd. Ct Convert 15 . 

18x9 Sir T.Plumer in Swanston Rep. II. 584 Where there 
is a conversion of joint property by a valid act, it is a fallacy 
to consider it still joint. 1888 Sir N. Lindley Partnership 
(ed. 5) 335 A convension of joint into separate property, or 
vice versd, most frequently takes place when a firm and one 
of its partners carry on distinct trades. 

I V. attrih. and Comb, (in senses 8 , 9 ). 

1678 Yng. Man's Call, 109 He takes up his bible, and 
often reads the father's conversion-scripture, praying the 
Lord that it may prove^ his also. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLVL 
389 pThey] convert their halls into conventicles and con- 
version-shops. 

Hence ComveTsional, Conve'rsionary adjs., of 
or relating to conversion (senses 8 , 9 ) ; -f Conve'r- 
sioner, a writer on conversion ; Cojnre'rsionist^ 
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one who advocates or devotes himself to the re- 
ligious conversion of others ; so Co 3 ive*rsioiusm. 
(All more or less nance-wds.') 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. ii. vH. (i86i) 382 This rough 
sea of conversional tossings. 1827 Bp. Life ^ Lett. 
Ixxxvi. 672 Wholly unconnected with societiesj or with 
conversionary movements. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. i. § 7 
The Conversioner mainly stickleth for the Apostle Peter 
to have first preached the Gospel here. 1887 H. Adler 
m Papers AnglO’^yewisk Hist, Exhibit. 278 The aged 
R. Aaron Hart, with whom Mr. Goldney, the zealous con- 
versionist, held several disputations. 1^9 Pall Mall G. 
6 June 3 The class from whom the professional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

ConversiTe (h^nv 9 *isiv), [a, F. conversif, 
~ive, in medX. converslvus, f. convert- ppl. stem of 
conmrtere to Convert : see -ive.] 
ti. Converse 2. 

1636 Featly Clavis Myst, Ivi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position .. I admit, etc. 

2, Having the power or function of conversion. 

a x6s$ Vines Lcrfs Supp, (1677) 90 Those operative and 
conversive words. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles n. iv. 14 Ira- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

b. Heb, Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applied to the conjunction \ va {wci) * and’, when 
employed to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
following a past (or perfect) expressed or under- 
stood, the force of the latter tense. 

xjrsi Wesley JVhs,(,iB72) XIV. 154 The conversive par- 
ticle with a Patha. .turns the Future into a Perfect. i8ig 
G. S. Faber Hispens. (1823) 11,88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. Gesenitts' Heb. Lex. 

274 When whole sections or books begin with Vav conversive 
. . this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
rative. 

3. ^Capable of being converted or changed’ 
(Webster 1864 ). 

Hence t Conversively adv. = Conversely. 

1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall 33 We may say, 
conuersiuely. .that the wisdome of Salomon, etc. 1634 * E. 
Knott* in Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. v. Wks. (1742) 236 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique, but not conversively 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 

t Coave’rsive, Ohs. [f. Converse v. + 

-IVE.] = CoNVEBSATIVE. 

*627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxv. 318 Deficient in the 
conversive quality of Man. *678 Yng.Mads Call. 57 Con- 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (k^nvsut), v. Also 6 conuart(e. 
[a, O^, convert-ir = Pr. coin'vertir, Sp. converiir, 
It. converlire '.-“pop. L. *converlTre, for cl. L. con- 
vertB'e to turn about, turn in character or nature, 
transform, translate, etc., f. con- together, alto- 
gether + verthe to turn.] 

I, To turn in position or direction, 
f 1, trans. To turn (a thing or oneself) about, 
to give a different (or specific) direction to. refl. 
■c To turn {intr.)» Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif John i. 38 Sothli Ihesu conuertid [v.r. 
turnede; yulg. conversus auiem yesies\ and seynge hem 
suwynge him, seith to hem, What seken 3e? 157a Bdrrest 
Theophilus 530 \n Anglia VII, Which waye to converte 
hym, standinge in dowte. X622-62 Heylw Cosinogr. Introd. 
(1682) 18, Priests.. who usually in their Sacrifices.. Convert 
themselves unto the East. *646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
II. i. 51 Electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 29 By the volitive Power of the Soul .. 
the Eye is converted to this or that object. 

f b. In convert the visage, efes, etc., the sense 
passes from literal to Jig.i cf. 2 . Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76/3 Unto the lord I conuerte my 
vysage. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. vii, The eies. .now conuerted 
are From his low tract and looke an other way. 1611 
Coryat Crudities, KirchnePs Orat., Upon thee T convert 
the minds and eyes of all my Auditors, 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 41 The mind that converts its eyes to that 
so great amplitude of the first Beautie. 173(0-8 Thomson 
Winter 39 These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

“f 2. Jig. To turn, direct ; rejl. to turn one’s 
attention. Comt to, against, upon, from. 

CX430 tr. Th. h Kempii Imit. ii. i, Xerne to despice out- 
warde jjinges & to conuerte ]?e to inwarde )?inges. 1533 
Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 331 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
10 convert his prayaris to the goddis. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-hk. (Camden) ii If I one convert mi studdi to 
diuiniti. x6oo Holland Livy 1. Iv. 38 After this he con- 
verted his mind to the affaires of the cittie. X613 Pukchas 
Pilgrimage vr. xi. 523 Hee now. .converts his forces against 
the King of Fez. 1647 Stapylton Juvenal 203 He con- 
verted his fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his own sword. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 66/1 Euripides, .lastly 
converted himself to Tragic Poesxe. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng. I. 268 The two kings, .agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem, 
t b. intr. To turn, direct one’s attention {to'). Ohs. 
14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle i. xxii. (1859) 25 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte, And see what wretchydnesse is 
the withynne. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 14 That we may tume 
or conuert, toward heauenly thinges. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
73 Now conuert we to the Person and Court of this Sultan, 
1 3. trans. To turn back, cause to return ; some- 
times, to bring back, restore, Obs. 

1388 Wyclw Isa. xlix. 6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel, 
— Jer. xxxiii. 6 Y schal conuert the conuersion [1382 tume 
the turning] of Jerusalem. CX477 Caxton Jason 64 She 
was so angry that she might not conuerte Jason. 1633 
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Herbert Temple Ps. xxiii. iii. Or if I stray, he doth con- 
vert, And bring my minde in frame. 
f4. To reverse the relative position of, to invert, 
transpose ; to exchange the data and conclusion of 
(a proposition in mathematics). Obs. (exc. as in b.) 

1547 Boorde Bre 7 /. Health 82 b, A woman, the silables 
converted is a man in wo. 1551 Recorde Paihiu. Knoivl. 
II. Ixxvii, This Theoreme is nothyng els but the sentence of 
the last Theoreme before conuerted, 

b. Logic. To transpose the subject and pre- 
dicate of (a proposition) by Conversion (sense 4). 

1638 Chillingw. Reltg. Prot. i. iv. § 23. 204 Punies in 
Logick, know that universall affirmatives, are not simply 
converted. 1724 Watts Logic n. ii. § 3 ‘No spirit is an 
animal ’ may be converted, ‘ no animal is a spirit 1887 
Fowler Deduct. Logic 80 A proposition is said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 

'^^. Jig. To reverse the course of, turn in the 
opposite direction ; pa. pple. *= opposite, contrary. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. viii. Notes 124 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were at la.st by Camillus. .put 
to the sword. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 188 Soft Wood, 
because its being loose, will not endure scraping without 
leaving a rou^ness upon the Work ; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory (for the Reason converted) will. 

+ 6 . To turn, twist ; pa. pple. = twisted. Ohs. 

X782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 The cornua 
uteri. . are . . converted in form of a snail. 

7. To turn or apply to (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; spec, in Law, wrongfully or 
illegally to appropriate and apply to (one’s own 
private use). (Cf. Conversion 7 .) 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 57 That alle the issues, .be houly 
conuertyd and applyid to thuse and profitys of thynhaby- 
tauntys. 1542-3 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 2 § x Receiuours 
of his reuenues. .conuerted the same to their owne singular 
profit. XS47 iu Gilds 248 Landes and possessions . . 
w®'' are nowe. .conuerted. .to dedes of charyte. 1568 Graf- 
ton Ckron. II. 76 The great and wastfull expences be- 
stowed at Rome might . . have bene converted to their. . 
flocks committed unto them. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 53 
Much Lead, which they conuerted to the vse of slings. 1635 
Pagitt Christianogr. 1,(1646) 215 Converting all their goods 
and moveables into his own coffers. 1772 Hist. Rochester 
190 He rarely converted his. .knowledge to an improper use. 
1798 Webbe in Owen Wellesley's^ Dzir/. 10 Large supplies of 
dollars, .intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. 1890 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LXIlI. 693/2 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago. 

II. To turn or change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

f 8 . trans. To turn in mind, feeling, or conduct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, etc.). Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylusi.^ox Blessid be Love, that can 
thus folk convert. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. iii. 20 If the rijtwis 
man shal he convertid fro his rijtwisnes, and shal doo wickid- 
nes. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and tourned in 
smerte. 1555 Eden Decades ( Arh.) 50 Conuertynge them to 
a better mynde. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 180 Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conuart. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843)88 Least thecustome of pleasure shoulde. .conuerte vs 
. .from God and good workes. 

f b. intr. To turn a course of conduct, pur- 
pose, disposition, etc. ; to turn aside. Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1412 But I make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. CX386 
— Doctor's T. 212 A 1 wolde he from his purpos not conuerte. 
1596 Edward III, n. i, When thou convert’st from honours 
golden name. cx6oo Shaks. Bonn, xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest. 

9. trans. To cause to turn to and embrace a 
(specified) religious faith, usually implying that the 
turning is to tnith from error or ignorance. (With- 
out qualification, usually *=*to convert to Chris- 
tianity *.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 19134 (Cott.)Par was conuerted thusand 
fiue, 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4502 pai sal drawe And 
convert pe lewes til cristen lawe. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
XXV. 1 17 Cristend and conuerted to Cristen faith. 15^0 
Shaks. Merck. V. iii. v. 37 In conuerting lewes to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke.^ 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
X. (1682) 448 Repent thee of thy wickedness, and be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Church. 1642 Rogers Naaman 9 
Except it be granted that Naaman was converted, the 
whole scope of our Saviours speech is overthrowen.^ 1704 
Nelson Fest. 4- Fasts ii. vii. (1739) 540 When Philip the 
Deacon had converted . .the Men of Samaria. 1849 Parker 
Goih.ArchU. i, i. (1874)9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity. 

b. transf. To cause to turn to and adopt (what 
is implied to be) abetter opinion, belief, party, etc. 

xZx^D*lsvihm.i Quarrels Auth. {xZ 6 T) On speculative 
points any man may be suddenly converted. 1832 Campbell 
To SirF. Burden ii, Convert the men who waver now, and 

f ause Between their love of self and human kind, 1883 G. 

,loyd Ebb 4 Flaw I. 48 Do you care for Venetian glass ? 
Ah, not so very much, I see; hut you would be converted, 
1 am surfe you would, by my chandelier, 
tc. reji. Obs. 

CX400 Rowland 4 O. xiss, I rede Y converte the in 
hye, And then sail saughtyll with thyn Erne sir Garcy. 
c X430 Pilgr. Ly/Mankode 11. xxiv. (1869) 85 Ne were it, pe 
jewes wolden come to hire, and conuerte hem. 

t d. intr, Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22367 (Cott.)pe iuussal convert,als it sais. 
c X440 Parionope^^i^A Yf thow wylt conuerte and crystened 
be. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Jonah Argt., That they which were 
of the heathen, should conuert. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims it. 
J292 If a Christian haue dcserued death, .if hee will conuert, 
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they will . . remit his punishment. 1649 Alcoran 171 Your 
Lord shall pardon you, if you convert. 

t (<^) with complement: To become/ timi’. Obs. 

X574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. ^83 But the doctors 
of your law, perceiving that many Jewes did convert 
Christians, and that . . they gathered tliat Christ was the 
true Messias. 

10. Theol. (tram.) To cause to turn from a sinful 
or irreligious life to one marked by love of God 
and pursuit of holiness ; to turn to godliness. 

^1340 E. E. Psalter (E.E. T. S.)l[i]. 14 pe wicked shu] 
ben conuerted to }>e. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvi. no Comune 
wommen conuerted and to good torned. 1382 Wyclif John 
xii. 40 That thei be conuertid, or al turned, and I heele 
hem. c 1400 Rojn. Rose 7189 The grace . . That doth the 
synfulle folk converte, And hem to Jhesu Crist reverie, 
CX450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 139 Thow hast .. conuerted 
her with thine longe prechinge and good ensaumples. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Gd. Friday, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and Hue, 1611 Bible Jas, v. 20 Hee 
which conuerteth the sinner from the errour of his way, 
174s Wesley A nsw. Ch. 35 That none but those who are 
converted , . ought to communicate. 1832 M«Cheyne in 
Bonar Life i. 27 If worldly motives go with me I shall never 
convert a soul. 1873 W. P. Mackay Grace 4 Truth v, 
When a wicked companion j^ets converted, his old asso- 
ciates wonder at his boldness in preaching, 
fb. refl. Obs. 

c X47S Rau/Coil'i^ear 924 Wald thow conuert the in by, and 
couer the of sin Thow suld haue. .mekle pardoun. 

■f c. intr. Obs. 

X400 Chester PL (Shaks, Soc.) IL 169 Convertes to me 
moste mightelye I shall save you. 1460 in Pol., Rel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 454 The synneful schulle to)?ee conuerte. 1530 
Rastell Bh. Purgat. n. i, Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. 1554 Knox Godly Lett. B j, They haue 
hardened their faces harder then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 1557 N, T. (Genev.) Luke xv. 7 Likewyse ioye shal 
be in heauen ouer one sinner that conuerteth. 16x1 Bible 
Isa. vi. 10 Lest they, .vnderstand with their heart, and con- 
uert and be healed. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 113 By 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
^21703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. iii. 2 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. 1826 E. Irving 
Babylon IL vi. 91 The infatuated world ! It will not con- 
vert 1 it must be destroyed. 

11. trans. To turn or change into something of 
different form or properties; to transform: a. some- 
thing material. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. iS3x) 228 b, The same asshes 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 1614 
Day Festivals 11615) 290 Even as the Wind . . is sometimes 
converted to be a Plague. 1632 J. PoRvin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
n. 273 III. 274 Some redd spottes appeared on his lace and 
breast, which . , were converted into the Small Poxe. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxix. 171 As if the poyson endeavoured 
to convert him into a Dogge. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 
299 Take any animal matters. , and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
steam per hour. 1857 Livingstone Trav. iii. 70 The trunk 
is often converted into canoe.s. 

b. something immaterial. 

1382 Wyclif Amos vi. 13 conuerten dom in to bitter- 
nesse. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. 190 Crist ha)? conuerted 
)?e kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and pyte. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 216 b, Not knowynge that or night, hys tryumph- 
ynge shoulde be torned to trymblynge, and hys solempnitie 
converted into mournyng. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 60. 
167X MiLTon Samson 1564 That still lessens The sorrow, 
and converts it nigh to joy. 1790 Burke F'r. Rev, Wks. V, 
264 Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious ex- 
tortion ? 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 286 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into a blockade. 

c. To change in character or function ; to turn 
ipnto, id). 

1557 North tr. Gueuards Diatt Pr, 155 a/x Since they 
[men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, etc. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 197 Lately converted by 
the Towne.smen into a Free schoole.^ 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 142 Whose skull he did convert into a 
pot. 1639 Fuller Holy Warn. xlvi. (1647) 106 Solomons 
Temple he converted to a Mosque. 1760 Goldsm, dt. World 
Ixxii. *Tis yours to . . convert Hymen to a broker. 1787 Gentl. 
Mag, 1115/2 Gura9oa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of European goods, 
1836 Emerson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) IL 150 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs. 

f d. Spec. To turn into one’s own bodily sub- 
stance; to assimilate, digest. Obs. 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cinirg. Wiyn . .is soone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is .so sotil . . he assendib soone into 
J?eheed. 16x3 J. Salkeld 56 Angels have 

somtimes beene knowne to eate .. although they did not 
convert the meate, .into their owne substance. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 492 Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, hut convert, as you, to proper substance. 

d* e. intr. To turn, change, undergo a change of 
form or nature (into or to something else). Ohs. 

1549-62 Sternhold Bi.fl.Ps. xxxii. 4 AH my blood and 
humors moyst to drines did convert. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 
(16x8) 17 His reuenues would conuert to nothing in a mo- 
ment. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 229 Let griefe Conuert to 
anger. 1658 Willsford Nature's Secrets The drops dis- 
tilfd from Clinos convert to blood. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Cinyras 4 M. 343 Her solid bones convert to solid wood. ^ 

12. trans. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf. 

a. Steel Manuf, To turn (iron) into steel. Cf. 
CONVEBTEE 3 b. 

1837 Whittock Bh. Trades /'1842') 225 The steel employed 
for files, .undergoes a longer process in the conversion. It 
is said to be doubly converted. 1875 Ure Did. Arts III. 
899 Thin bars of iron are much sooner converted than thick 
ones. . 
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b. SMp-huilding, (a) To reduce (timber) from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
shape and size. (^) To change (a vessel) from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig. 

i86a Ld. Brougham Sr/f. Const, xx. 393 Most of the 
steam-vessels., could be converted easily into men-of-war. 
2865 Dockyard Accts. {Blue Bk, 8. 465-t) There is a great 
excess of offal timber . , resulting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having been converted. 

e. Fire-arms, To change a muzzle-loader) 
into (a breech-loader). 

1874 Knight Diet, Meck.y From amon|r the various com- 
peting j^lans for converting the Enfield rifle of the Englbh 
service into a breech-loader, that of Snider was adopted, 
d. Watch-making. (See quots.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 67 A converted watch 
is one in which an escapement of a different kind has been 
substituted for the original one, Ibid,^ In converting a 
watch from a verge to a lever. 

III. To change by substituting something of 
equivalent purport or value. 

1 13. To turn into (another language), translate, 
render. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England \. iv. 136 Hyt ys necessary . . to 
haue hyt conuerted into our tong. 1573 {title) j®neidos of 
Virgin, .converted into English Meeter by T. Phaer, 1631 
Hobbes Leviath, ni. xxxiii. 204 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into Greek. 

14. Arith. To reduce to a different denomina- 
tion ; to ‘ turn into ? Obs, 

1594 Blundevil Exert, in. 11. xiv. fed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into miles. 1660 Willsford 
Scales Comm. 27 The common rule of Three . . by which 
means a y one thing may be converted into the species of 
another, in re ipect of value or quantity, 

15. To change by substitution of something of 
equivalent value ; spec, in La%v^ to change (actually 
or constructively) the quality of property (see Con- 
version 16 b), a. from real to personal or vice 
versd, b. as between partners. 

1793 S. C. Cox in W. P. Williams Rep. Til. 22 The court 
was of opinion that upon the constniction of the will the real 
estate was converted into pensonalty for all the purposes of 
the will. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises II. 67 Until the 
trustees should think proper to convert the property. 1849 
G. Spence Equit. Jurisd, Crt, Chanc. II. 235 Where money 
is devised to be laid out in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money, i860 
Sir N. Lindley Partnership (1888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst themselves to convert that 
which was partnership property into the separate property of 
an individual partner. 1867 Smiles H uguenots Eng-, x. < 1880) 
161 Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (hf*nv9Jt), a. and sb. Also 6 oon- 
uart. [app. f. Convert v. ; perh. by abbreviation 
for converted^ but possibly partly due to Converse 
a. F. convers : cf. sense 2 .] 

A. adj. 

1 . « Converted 2. rare, 
x6zz Bacon Hen. VI F Wks. (Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert Jew. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 78 By 
means of a convert emperor, the heathen church-lands, .be- 
came transfer'd to the Christian clergy. 1813 J. 8z: H. Smith 
Rejected Addr.^ Archit, A toms (Rtldg.) 128 When convert 
Christians read No sacred writings but the Pagan creed. 

1 2. Convert brother^ sister : *= Convert sb, 2 , 
Converse .f(5 . 2 2 . Obs. 

1639 Glapthorne in Const, More mony, .Than would 
for convert-sisters build ten almes houses. 1693 tr. Emil- 
Uanne's Hist. Monast. Ord.xxxi. 179 The Convert Brothers 
shall recite, .seventy seven times the Lord's Prayer. 

B. sb. 

1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 
and profess, any religious faith or doctrine. 

1361 T. Norton Cctlvin's Inst. 111. 191 [They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themselues in penance. 1611 Bible Isa. 
i. 27 Zion shall be redeemed with iudgement, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. <11680 Butler Rem. (1759) I* 
265 A Convert’s but a Fly, that turns about After his Head’s 
pull'd off, to find it out. 1704 N elson Rest. 4* Fasts i. (1739) 
17 An early Convert to Christianity. 1794 Paley Evid. n. 
ix. § 3 Converts properly so called, that is . . adults volun- 
tarily embracing Christianity. 1876 J, H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. l. I. ii. 87 In Sogdiana and Khorasan they had become 
converts to the Mahometan faith. 

b. transf. A person brought over to any opinion, 
belief, or party. 

1641 W. Hakewill Lihertie of Subject 3, 1 did forsake my 
former opinion as erroneous, and do now embrace the con- 
trary . . and so am now become a convert. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refl. II. XV. (1675) 144 If. .our new Convert shall consider 
thingsof this Nature. 1771 Z.^if if. liv. 287 A convert 

to triennial parliaments. 1859 Smiles Self-Help iv. 87 For 
some time, he did not make a single convert, and gained 
nothing but. .abuse. 

1 2. = Converse sb. 2 2. Obs. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. II. 336 One of his owne seruants 
did conspire with a conuert of that abbele. 

1 3. That which has undergone conversion ; that 
into which anything is turned. Obs. 7'are. 

1589 Warner Alh. Eng-, vi. xxxi. (1612) 157 When his 
sudden eies admir’d the boan-flesht faire Conuart Deriued 
from his Side. [Adam’s rib ‘ converted ' into Eve,] 

4. Comb, (in sense i). 

1738 Lond. Mag. 390 A Missioner in Ireland, and a very 
busy Convert-Monger. 

Converted (k^nvouted), ppl. a. [f. Convert 
V. + -ed1.] 


fl. Turned, turned back; cf. Conversion 3. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 11. 434 Fifty days after heaven's 
converted heat.. Then grows the navigable season fit, 

2 , I'hat has turned or been brought over to a 
religious faith or profession, whether from a dif- 
ferent religion or from irreligious life. 

^ 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. t. v. 21 Countenancing and incourag- 
ing the converted Govemours of the Church. 1677 W. 
Hubbard Narrative ii. 74 One Converted Indian that re- 
vealed the Plot. 1763-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Paint, (1786) III. 198 Of all his works, Sir Godfrey was 
most proud of the converted Chinese at Windsor. 1851 Mis- 
sionary 1 . 207 A brother and a sister . . the former a converted, 
the latter a heathen, native . Mod. A converted prize-fighter. 
The preacher was a converted Jew. 

3 . Changed into something else ; see Convert z^. 
12. fb. Reduced: see 14. 

1394 Blundevil Exerc, nr. ii. xiv. fed. ft 397 The summe 
of the two converted longitudes added together is 1247. 
1863 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8. 465-1) The curvature 
and bevelling required in a large portion of the converted 
timber. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 895 Cemented or con- 
verted steel.. is produced by the carbonisation of wrought 
iron. 1884 [see Convert v. xz d]. 

Oonveirtend (k^mvojte^nd). logic, [ad. L, 
convertend-uSj -tim to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of convertere to Convert.] The name given by 
Hamilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before conversion ; see Convert v. 4 b. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) I. 256 The original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted. . 
It would be better to call [it] the Convertend. .This language 
I shall use. Ibid. I, 257. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic^ x. 
(18801 82 In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the convertend. 

Converter (k^nvo-jtaz). Also erron. -tor. [f. 

Convert v. + -er C] 

1. One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party ; one who makes converts. 

1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 2 The messengers 
of Pope Gregorji’c (that were converters of the people'. 1653 
S PARKE Prim. Devot. (1663) 510 He became a converter of 
the gentiles. 1726 Cavallier Mem. i. 3 These unmerciful 
Converters began with ravaging and destroying all that the 
Protestants had in their Houses. 1838 Pusey {tit lei The 
Church the Converter of the Heathen. 

2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another ; one who turns a thing to another purpose 
or to his own use. 

*533 Ti-^SiKVE.SnpperofLord'Wii%. III. 261 Let our covetous 
converters chop and change bread and wine, till we there 
feel, see, and taste neither oread nor wine. 1687 N. John- 
ston Assur. Abbey Lands 26 A converter of Ecclesiastical 
Mony to his own use. 1833 Neno Monthly Mag. XIII. 510 
Modern converters of field-sports into butcheries, 
b. spec, (a) One whose business it is to ^ convert * 
rough timber: see Convert v. 12 b. {b) One 

whose business it is to convert iron into steel. 

x8ii Naval Chron. XXV. 88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 898 Rdauraur 
. .first [brought] the process of conversion to any degree of 
perfection..The first principles laid down by him are now 
the guide of the converter. 1881 Mechanic § 198 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber, 

3. An apparatus for converting one thing into 
another. 

1889 Nature 24 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter., 
whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam. 

b. Steel Manuf. A large vessel or retort, made 
of iron and lined with some refractory material 
(usually a kind of siliceous stone called ganister), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into steel by 
the Bessemer and other processes : see Bessemer. 

1867 Morn. Star 20 Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direct from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining perfectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. 1883 HarpePs Aug. 334/2 The Bessemer 

[process], .decarbonizes melted iron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through it. 

c. Electric Lighting. An apparatus for con- 
verting high-tension into low-tension electricity. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. 6/1 The mains are underground, 
and.. the current generated is of high tension. At each 
house lighted, the current is changed into low tension by 
means of converters. 1890 C. W. Vincent in x^th Cent. 
Jan. 147 Tn electric lighting, induction coils of converse 
construction are employed, the primary coil being of fine 
wire, and the secondary or induction coil of the thicker 
wire. These coils convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of * converters ' are already 
in use in several electric lighting systems. 

Convertibility (k^v5:itibi*liti>. [f. L. con- 
vertibil-is Convertible + -ity : cf. F. convert- 
ibiliti ( 1 3 th c.) .] The quality of being convertible 
(in different applications of the adj.). 

X734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 57 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity and 
convertibility, so that one answer would agree with several 
..events. 1790 Burke Fr. Reo. 163 The mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into land.^ 1809 
Southey in Q. Reti, I. 213 Proofs of the convertibility of 
the Hindoos. 1873 Lyell Princ. GeoL II, it. xxxii. 2x3 
The discoveries recently made of the convertibility of one 
kind of force into another. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4* 
Educ. ii. 42 The Bank Act certainly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note. 

Convertible (k^vsutibl), a. {sb.) [a. F. 

convertible (13th c. in Littr^), ad. late L. conver- 
tibil-is, f. convertB'e to Convert i see -ble,] 


1. That may be ‘ converted * or transposed each 
into the place of the other ; interchangeable. 
Usually of terms : Equivalent, synonymous. 
c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 31 Ffor thefte and Riot they been 
Conuertible. a 1430 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 57 Thou 
demest luste and love convertible. 1390 Swinburne Testa- 
ments hx The definition- is not of any speciall testament., 
nor is conuertible with any speciall kinde of testament, 
mencioned in any part of the Ciuill lawe. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angells 109 To be car nail and to be weake are 
convertible termes. 1708 Swift Wks. 1755 II. 

L 133 [Those who] put prelacy and popery together as terms 
convertible. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xviii, As the 
names of Roman and Christian had been once convertible, 
so long afterwards were those of Roman and Catholic. 

b. Logic. That may be transposed by Con- 
version (sense 4), 

1609 Bp. Hall Passion Serm. Recoil. Treat. 626 It is a 
sure and convertible rule ; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretolde ; nothing was ever foretolde by the 
Prophets of Christ, which was not done. xqZs Rolliad 74 
The position, therefore, is what logicians call convertible. 
Nothing can equal his falshood but his fairness; nothing 
his fairness but his falshood. 1864 'Bowkvi Logic v, 109 But 
the two Terms of a Judgment are not always convertible or 
equivalent. 

t 2. Capable of being turned, or made to take a 
particular direction. Alsoyf^. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 261 b, A wyll that was 
conuertible to thy grace. 1620 Walton in Reliq, Wotton. 
(1672) 300 It is convertible ilike a Wind-Mill) to all quarters 
at pleasure. 16^ N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. 77 The 
Axis of the Earth is supposed to haue a convertible nature. 

3. Capable of being turned or applied to a par- 
ticular use or purpose. 

1818 B. O'Bje.iLt.Y Greenland 98 The hide is convertible to 
many useful purposes. 1835 1. Taylor Spir, Despot, iii. 
89 Some few universal principles convertible with due modi- 
fication to other instances. 

4. Capable of being converted to a religion, 
belief, or opinion; spec, to Christianity or to a 
religious life. 

1805 Southey in Ann. Reru III. 622 The Hindoos are 
difficultly convertible, 1873 Emerson Lett. 4' Goc, Aims, 
The Comic yPicsi. (Bohn) III. 206 A rogue alive to the ludi- 
crous is still convertible. 

6 . Capable of being turned into something else ; 
capable of being changed in form, condition, or 
properties. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe ii. (R.>, It is conuertible Into 
bloude and flesh. 1694 Ace, of Sweden n These [trees! 
being generally very straight and tall, are easily convertible 
into timber. 1799 Med. ymtl. I. 46 'The collected^ mass of 
nuisance, .is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. 1862 liLuxiJsss Lect. 
W rkg. Men 16 The researches . .have shown that heat is con- 
vertible into electricity,^ that electricity is convertible into 
magnetism, magnetism into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 'Times 30 Oct. 13/5 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phaeton. 

f b. sfec. Capable of assimilation ; easily digest- 
ible. (Cf. Convert v.ii d.) Obs. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 75 No manere convertyble 
mete. 

6 . Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind ; spec, of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

X834 Ht. Martineau Moral in. 92 By rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic money. *846 M''Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire {xZsit)!. 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time, i860 Tyndall 
Glac, II. iii. 241 A kind of paper-currency of the mind, con- 
vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 

7. Convertible husbandry : that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year is converted into the corn-land of another, 
and so on. Convertible land (dial.) : see quot. 
(Cf. Penny Cycl. II. 228 .) 

1810 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon p.vi, Admirably adapted 
to the convertible husbandry, as it is called, 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Brooke Farm viii. 97 Convertible husbandry was 
quite out of the question, 1836 Olmsted Slave States 43 
The greatest benefit he derived from guano, and. .a regular 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertible husbandry by its aid. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss., Convertible land, loamy soils. 

B. sb. pi, « Convertible things or terms ; see i. 
161S J. Stephens Satyr. Ess, (ed. 2) 368 To make truths 
and tales convertibles. 1634 H. R. Salernes Regim. Pref. 
2 Those in whom Folly and Ignorance are convertibles. 1632 
Sparke Devot. {xSt-f S39 Publicans and most hated 
persons, were grown convertibles. 

Hence ConveTtitoleness — Convertibility. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio) ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Convertibly (kpnvoutibli), adv. [f. prec.] 

1 . Interchangeably, as equivalents, synonymously. 
1710 Berkeley Pz-zwer. Hum. Knowl. i.§ 142, I will not say 
that the terras idea and notion msLy not be used convertibly. 
1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 164 These terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New Te.stament, 
t 2. By conversion, conversely. Obs. 
a 1716 South Serm. I. ii. (R.), There neither is, nor ever 
was any person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
unsufferably proud ; nor convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful. 

[Convertile, mispr. for Convertite.] 
t Co'nvertine. Obs. rare- K Inclined to be 
converted. 

1608 Day Law Triches i. ii, Did not true learning make the 
soule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make me conuertine. 
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' Coiwertingf (kpnvS'itig), dM. si. [see -IHG 1.] 
The action of the verb Couvekp; conversion. 

1633 T, Stafpqkd iftk iv. (1821) 279 The converting 
, of Irish moneys into sterling. lyit Addison Sj^ect, No.^ 21 
P 2 ^ Several Brevets having been granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers. attrib. Gmtt 

Mag, LXXXIX. I. 324 The Jews Converting , Society. 
CoaYe*rl:xiigj ///. a, [see -ik<j ' 

1 . That converts : see the verb. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Sertn, (1841) 20^ A converting command- 
ment. 1643 Milton Divorce n. ni. (1851) 67 A wholsome 
■ and perhaps a converting parable to many an Israelite. X87S 
Ure Did. Arts III. 903 The form of converting vc.ssel 
which has been found most convenient, 

1 2 . Undergoing conversion ; see CoiirvEKT 5y. 10 c. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Cavt, iv. 310 The converting 
sinner. 1675 Burthogge Cattsa Dei 89 The. .Divine Arms 
rare ever open to the Penitent and Converting. *846 Man- 
ning Serm. ii. (1848, > 11 . 32 The zeal, fervour, activity, which 
converted or converting men exhibit. 

Hence Coave'rttagiiess. 

1671 Eachard Observ. Answ. Cant. Clergy (1705) 102 
Confident . . of the . . Convertingness of their method. 

tCouirertise, -yse, Obs. Pare,' [ad. F. 
convertiss- lengthened stem of eonvertir iQ 
.VERT.] By-form of Convert v, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 420/2 Sone after he. .conuertysed 
and baptysed hym. Ibid, 430/4 He conuertysed many 
paynyins to the feythe. 

: Couverfcisui (kp-nvajtiz’m). [f. Convert sb. -f 
-ISM.] The system or practice of making converts. 

17x6 M. Davies Aik. Brii. III. Drama 23 fThey] 
wanted encouragement as well as convertism to the Church 
of England. 1863 III. 57 The work of detraction 

on the one hand and convertism on the other. 188I4 Ch. 

‘ Times 8 Feb. 102/2 Their convertism is done within a small 
area of the upper class. 

t Conve'rtist. Obs. [f. CoNVEBT-i--isr.] 

1 . A professed convert to religion. 

1611 Cotgr., Filles repeniies, an order of Nun ne.s. which 
haue beene profest whores ; Conuertists. 1616 JRich Cabinet 
127 A statist may looke upon Moses.. and a conuertist, 
Timothy. 

, 2 . A professed or professional converter. 

1711 J. Gale Refi. Waifs Hist. Inf. Bapf. 8 And urg^d 
the words of the Parable ^Compel *em to come in’, as 
strongly as the hottest convertist in France. 1741 War- 
burton Div. Legal. IL Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such Convertists. 

CosLverbite (k^^-nvaitsit). arch. [f. Convert 
or sb. •p *ite. Common in 17th c,, and revived 
in 19th, esp. in sense i.] 

1 , A professed convert to a religions faith. 

' e 139* Marlowe Jew of Malta i. ii, Fern. Wliy, Barabas, 
wilt thou be ehristened t Bara. ma, governor, I wilt be no 
convertite. 1619 Fletcher PI. Thomas n. iii, Tho. A much 
‘converted man, Hyl. A sound Convertite. 1624 Heywood 
Guftaik. VL 271 Exhort him to leave bis Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and .turne to the Christian religion. 1839 
BlacJm. Mag. XLVI. 718 With all the zeal of a new con- 
vertite. 1890 C/r. Times 23 May 509/2 'I’he devotion of 
so many Roman clergy . . among these convertites, to the 
service of the poor. 

b. iransf. One converted to an opinion, party, 
eta 

XSqS Tofte Alba(iSSo) 119 A Convertite, from Vaine Love 
now I part. 1631 H. Shirley Mart. Sotddier m. iit. in 
Kullen O. PI. I. 215 'Phe happy day in which Beilina proved 
to love a Convertite. 1886 Sat. Rev. 5 June 763/1 The 
date convertites to Home Rule. 

’ 2 . A person converted to a religions life, or 
to an approved course of action* arch, or Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Jofm V. i. 19 But since you are a gentle con- 
ueitite, My tongue shall hush againe this storme of warxe. 
1600 — A. V. L. V. iv. 190 Out of these conuertites. There 
is much matter to be heard, and learaM. 1603 Narr. M-ur- 
ihers Sir J. Fits (i860) 7 Yet can I not excuse him in this 
his exile for a penitent convertite. 1627 Feltham Resolves 
11647) 353 How many vile men seeking these, have found 
themselves convertites. 1S68 Dixon Spir. Wives II. 54 
Who and what this man is . . theologian, preacher, sinner, 
convertite and saint. 

3 . Spec. A reformed Magdalen, arch. 

15^5 JewelD^ Alpol. (i 6 ix) 344 If they tume and repent, 
there are houses called Monasteries of the Conuertites, and 
special prouision and discipline for them, where they are 
taught now to bewaile their vnehaste life so sinfully past 
ouer. 1631 Anc. Fnn. Mon. 646 This Church was 

built by a female conuertite, to expiate and make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes; and - .was called Hore-Church 
at the first, a 1704 R. L'Estrange Colloq, Erasm. <1711) 134 
Several of the Convent (which they call Convertites) were 
constantly with me. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. 11. 1198 
Herself along with those good Convertites, Those sinners 
saved, those Magdalens remade. 

ConveTtiTO, a. rare. [f. Convert v. + -ive. 
(Cf. com/erswe, divertiveff] 
f 1 . Characterized by turning, Ohs. 

1601 Dolman tr. Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) 686 These 
circles are nominated Tropickes, that is, turning or con. 
uertiue. 

2 . ITaviug the property of converting. 

1816 I, Taylor in Pamphleteer VIII. 478 intellect is of a 
reductorial or convertive nature, 1847 J. W. Donaldson 
Vind. Protest. Prmc.^ 177 The convertive act of resipiscence 
on the part of the individual must necesjjarily intervene. 
Convertor, erron. form of Converter. 

II Co'n’vetll. Ancient Celtic Law. Also cone- 
vetb.(e, ctiiievetli(e, conevet. [a. Irish coin- 
meadh^ in Tigemach 1163 connmedh t—^ccindmed 
billeting, inf. or vbl. sb. of vb, condmim I billet ; cf. 
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coimiemk'Wiit^ngf Coynib. (See Stokes 
Phil. Soc. 1890.)] One of the burdens upon land in 
Scotland under the Celtic kings : see c^uot. t88o. 

1127 Charter of Robert Bp. of Si. A ndrews^ in Chari. 
Coldingh. 41 Coacessimus et confirmavimus ecclesiam de 
Coldingham liberam et quietam. .ah omni. -consuetudine et 
cana et cunevethe, atque ah omni servitio (juod ad nos per- 
tinet- c 1190, x*si |see Cain. Al^o various examples in 
Skene Celtic Seotl. HI. 227-32]. i860 Cosmo Innes Scot- 
land in. Middle Ages iv. 121 Kain and conveth, imposts 
not altogether abolished till a later period. 1872 — Sc. 
Legal Antiq, II. 205 Conveth seems to have been a due 
collected by a lord from his vassals, perhaps on the occasion 
of journeys. Malcolm the Fourth granted to the canons of 
Scone, .this privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men and lands except with their consent, x88o Skene 
Celtic Scotl. III. 232 Conveth . . came to signify a night’s 
meal or refection given by the occupiers of the land to their 
superior when passing through his territory, which was ex- 
igible four times in the year; and when the tribe territory 
came to be recognized as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land. 

Couvea: (kp-nveks), a. and sb. [ad. L. convex* 
us vaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 

( - convectus) of c&nvehere to carry or bring to- 
gether (because in forming an arch the extremities 
of the. surface are brought together) : in Lat. con- 
vexus was sometimes used to include concavus : see 
B. I c. By Milton stressed conve x^ which is not 
infrequent with later poets.] 

For a possible early use see Con vers. 

A. adj. 

1 . Curved like the outside of a circle or sphere ; 
having a curvature that bulges toward the point 
of observation ; the reverse of concave. 

X571 Digges Pantom. Pref. A ij, Manyfolde superficies, 
playne Conuex and Concaue. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. 

I. (ed. 7) 27X The upper part of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inward part Concave. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 693 The convexe or out*bowed side of a 
vessell. 1706 Lend. Gas, No. 4292/3 Letters-Patents for the 
Convex-Lamps, 1794 Sullivan View Naf I. 439 Flint 
breaks with smooth surfaces, one of which is convex, the 
other concave. 1833 Herschel Pop. Lect. Sc. v. § 13 (1873) 
391 The earth's surface is. .less convex — that is, flatter— as 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 1879 
A, R. Wallace Austral, ix. 193 Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore less open to the cool sea. 

b. esp, of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

1571, x66z (see Concave a. 2 bj 175X Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than the 
objects. 1822 Imison Sc. Art 1 . 237 When parallel rays 
..fall upon a double convex lens, they will be refracted. 
X833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1. 130 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens to converge to one point or focus. 
1869 Tyndall Notes on Light § 104, 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex mirror are virtual. 

2. Comb.f as cmvex*concave. 

1840 CARhTLR Heroes (1858) 263 No twisted, poor con- 
vex-concave mirror, refilecting all objects with its own 
convexities and concavities. 

B. sb. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

■fl. A convex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hemisphere, etc. as viewed from without. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Flat against Flat, and Convex 
against Convex. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Pnerp. 160 The 
sublime convex of the Quirine Hils. 1727 De Foe Hist. 
Appar. (1840) 56 He has apparently posted an army of 
mmistering Spirits, .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
1796 Morse .4 wtfn Geog. I. 36 A spherical convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. 

b. The convex part of anything. 

X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 208 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook, 1816 JCeatinge Tram. IL 262 Placed on the 
convex of a piece of timber. 

c. By the poets often applied to the vault of 
the ^y or heavens, hell, etc. Cf. L. convexum, -a. 

1627 May Lucanix. (1631) i And takes Up to the convexe 
of the sky his flight. X667 Milton P. L. u. 434 Tliis huge 
conyex of Fire, .immures us round Ninefold. Ibid. vir. 266 
In circuit to the uttermost convex Of this great Round. 1700 
Prior Carmm Seaelare 5x4 Through th^e large Convex of 
the Azure Sky, ^1740 Tickell (J.), Half heav'n’s convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2 . A convex glass or lens. 

1703 BEnKELKY Commm-pl. Bh. Wks. IV. 480 Qu. if 
blind would think things diminish'd by convexes. 1708 

J, Phillips Cyder (R.), The polish'd glass, whose small 
convex Enlarges to ten millions of degrees The mite. 

B. A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly convex along two edges. 

X873 [see Concave sb. 4]. 

Convex, V. fare. [f. prec. The stress varies.] 

1 , intr. To bow or bend convexly ; to present a 
convex sMe to Qx tozerard. 

x8o3 Ld. Collingwood in A, Duncan Nelson (1806) 263 It 
formed a crescent, convexing to leeward. 1853 Sir H. 
Douglas Afil. Bridges 148 The island, .convexing, towards 
Entzersdorf and Es^ing, in a large, regular curve. 

2 . trems. To make convex ; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. 

1863 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. xv. xx. Must be imperceptibly 
convexed a little. 

Convened (k^vekst), ///. a. [f. L, comiex-us 
-f -EO: cf. prec. The stress varies.] Made or 
fashioned in a convex form. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man l 10 Inwardly hollow, but out- 
wardly conuex^, or imbossed.^ 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep,. v. ii. 235 They [dolpbins} are straight, nor have 


they their spine convexed, or more considerably embowed 
then Sharkes, etc, 1849 Hock Ck. of E'athers I. , iii. 291 
Shaped into a convexed oval. ^ 

tCoanre'sedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly2,]=« 
Convexly. 

1646 Sir T.Bmm'm. Pseud. Ep. v. iL 235 Drawne re- 
pandous, or convexedly crooked. 

CoiiYe'xedness., ra 7 'e-^. [f. as prec, + -ness.] 
«= Convexity. 1864 in Webster. ■ 

Convexity (kpiive-ksiti). [ad. L. convexitds, 
f. convexzts Convex : cf. mod.F. convexite.} 

1. The quality or condition of being convex; 
outward bulging. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 10 The finiteness or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. vi. v. 292 

By reason of the convexity of the Earth, the eye of man 
under the ^Equator cannot discover both the poles. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Fhilos. Tl. xv. 186 If the radius of con- 
vexity be less than the radius of concavity, the meniscus 
will have all the properties of a convex lens, 1880 E. Whhe 
Cert. inRelig. 70 The cornea. . is often untrue in its con- 
vexity, . ■ . ^ 

2 . A convex curve, surface, side, or part. 

1600 Holland Uvy l ii. 1348 note.^ Much like a bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward, compasse whereof 
containeth a mile. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 220 An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to receive the convexity of 
the Globe in its concavity. 1827 Carlyle Misc,^ Richter 
(1S69) 2 This mirror is so twisted with convexities and con- 
cavities. 1831 Brewster Optics vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities. i8;j«2 BAViEE Nite Tribut. xCx. 
207, I had taken so steady an aim at the convexity at the 
root of the tree. 

Convexly (kf^-nveksH), adv. [f. Convex a. + 
-LY^. The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner; with a convex outline or surface. 

1766 Pennant Zool., The Slug (R.), Buckler fleshy above, 
formed convexly ; flat beneath. 1831 Carlyle Nibelungen 
Lied Misc. Ess. (1888' III. 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or convexly. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvii 392 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards. 

CouvexneSS- [f- as prec. + -ness. The stress 
varies.] Convex quality, convexity. 

173S Med. Ess. < 5 * Observ. (ed. 2) I¥. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a Convexness answerable to the Flatness of their 
Eyes- 1815 J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness 
and concaveness usually meet in the same object. 

Couvexo- (k^nve'ksti). In combination « 
Convexly, convex and — , as in Convexo-con- 
cave, convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and thickest in the centre (cf. Concavo-convex) ; 
of the form of a meniscus; Convexo-convex, con- 
vex on both sides ; Convexo*plane, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other ^ piano* corwex. 

1693 E, Halley in Phil. Tram. XVII, g6i Whether the 
Lens be. . Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave, or Convexo- 
Concave. ax^zq Newton (J.), Thick convexo-concave 
plates of glass which are every where of the same thickness. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. < 5 * Art I. 468 The use of a 
convexo-concave lens, instead of the double convex. 
Convey (k^nvji*), v. T'orms : 4-y eoiivei(0, 
-vey(e, 4-8 -vay(e, (5 conway, eunvay, cum- 
vay,6cuiivey), 6~8 coiivejgh.(e, 4- convey. Also 
6 {irdsin^P) convys, -vehytii. [a. OF. con*, cun* 
veur, retained in ONF., while in Central F. it 
passed into convoier, now convoyer, f. L. con*^ 
OF. veie,voie via way: cf. the cognate OF. 
aveier to set on the way, desmier to turn out of the 
way, enveier to send on one's vrxpy fcn'stDeur to put 
out of the way ; also It. conviare. At a later date 
the usual F. form convoier, was adopted as Con- 
voy. The Renascence spellings cemveigh, convekitk, 
imply a mistaken notion of derivation from L. con* 
vebB'Cyto which convey hnot related: cf. Inveigh.] 
T 1 . trans. To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company ; to accompany in token of 
courtesy or honour, or as an escort ; to set forward 
or bring (one) on his way; to Convoy* Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12379 (Cott.) Quen h^i him had eouaid 
[v.r. conuaeid] sua, !^orth in pcs he bad bam ga. c i35^ 
Will. Pedeme 51x1 Semli puple Went wib him on gate wel 
an fine myie, To conueye him qurtesli as kindne.sse it wold. 
c 1400 Ywaine ^ Gaw, 2687 Sho cunvayd. him forth on his 
way. *326 Tindalb i Cor. xvi. 11 Convaye hym forthe in 
peace. 1348 Hall Chron. 184 b, Aldermen were appointed 
to mete them at Barnet, and to convey them to London, 
1710 Hearne Collect. 4 Mar., He was convey'd.. to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of f Mob. 

*j' 2 . To go with as a guide; to lead, conduct, 
guide, by going with or otherwise. Ohs. 

<rx325 E, E. A Hit. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate by 
bose grene wayez & he conueyen hym con with cast of his 
y^e. 14.. Epiph. in Ttndale's Vis. 105 They entred in to 
Jerusalem. .Conveyd ever with the bryght beem Of the 
sterre. c 1430 Alerlin 538 Toke a yoman with hym tO' con- 
veye hym the wey. 1330 Palsgr. 498/1, I convaye one^ 
or lede him on the way, je conduys. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. n. 181 (R.) They would send their shippes eraptie with 
souldiers to conuey them, either to Siuill or Lisbon. 1663 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 53 The King is at his 
earnest desire, .con veighed to New-market House. 17x3 
Steele Guardian No. 17 y 7 The lackey conveyed her. .to 
his master’s lodging. 

f b. fig. Said of a way or gate : To lead, conduct. 
1616 R. C. Timed Whistle iv. 1336 Her open dores Con- 
veigh to private lust. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 63 'These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to none, or few faithful 
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CONVEYAIi; ■■ 


Discoveries. i66a Gerbier Priwc. 7 A Doore to be so set 
AS it may aot convey the Wind toward the Chimney. 

•f* 3. To lead, take, or carry forcibly. Obs. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tottr (i868) 100 The duke was wrothe. . 
and made her to be conueyed in a castel. c 2450 Merlin 
656 The kynge comaunded hem to. .convey e the prisoners 
till thei were in saf warde. 

4. To transport, carry, take from one place to 
another. It formerly included the carrying of 
small or individual objects, where carry y iakcy or 
hnngy is now used ; but it is now used, chiefly in 
reference to things in mass, or persons, forming 
the load of a * conveyance ^ or vehicle. 

2393 Gower C<7»7C II. 8 This letter was conveied. 2516 
Myrr. our Ladye p. xUx, He and his suster. .cunueyed 
the relikes & the bones of , . their moder to the sayd 
Monastery. 2524 Aci 14-15 Heji. F///, c. i. Pream., 
Marchaunt straungers. .do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
Carie out of this realme. .wollen clothes. 2^8 Hall Chrott. 
27 He prively provided a Ship, .to convey the prince into 
y*^ realme of Fraunce. 28 All men conveighyng letters 
from the one of us to the other. 1669 PhU, Trans. IV. 
1140 All. .wonder how such a slender Glass could be safely 
conveighed hither. 2697 Dampikr Vcy. (2698) 1 . xiii. 372 
While the Gunner was Susie, he convey’d the Book away, 
to look over it at his leisure. 2722 Addison Sy>ect. No. 499 
F 2 They could not convey away many of their effects. 179S 
Southey Joan of Arc vxi. 638 He.. sunk senseless, by his 
followers from the field Convey’djsvith timely speed. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Syst. i. xxxvii. 511 If the reader will 
convey his ej^e oyer the whole of the region coloured in the 
map. 2866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. 663 The charge for 
conveying passengers is also very modest. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 21 Cattle convey themselves about. 2892 
G. W. R. Raihuay Time Tabhy Horses and carriages are 
not conveyed by the under-mentioned trains. Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 

t 6 . To project to a distance, to ‘ carry * (a shot, 
etc.). Obs. 

_ 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett, 79 The Sunneconvayes 
its light thither, but never its heate. 2660 Willsford Scales 
Comm. II. in, 17 1 The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide from the mark . . A piece of great Artillary mounted at 
z8 or 20 degrees . .shall convey a shot the farthest. 

e. In reference to things immaterial, 

2640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. c, Convay thy love to thy 
Friend. 

+ 5. To take away^ to remove. Obs. (exc. with 
away expressed.) 

1530 Palsgr. 497/2, I convaye, I take a thyng away out 
of a place. Je oste . . . Who hath convayed my cappe away ? 
2570 R. Edwards Damon ^ P. in Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shoulders I will convey, 
2653 Holcroft Procopius i. 4, I rather think his ear was 
cut off, and the Pearl conveighed away. 1883 J. Gilmour 
Mongols xxiii. 285 He had stolen the iiorse, and tied it up 
in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly. 

1 6. Often with a connotation of secrecy, mystery, 
or concealment ; esp. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2532) 39 In the meane tyrae 
conveyenge and hydyng the body of the deed shepe. 1566 
in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture {xp 66 ) 163 One pixe and one 
hally water fatte gone and conveighed awaie we know not 
howe. aiifiSo Butler (1759) I. 224 Whose Science, 

like a Jugler’s Box and BalLs, Conveys, and counterchanges 
true and false. 2697,Dryden Virg. Gecrg. iv. 745 The 
Mother Nightingale . .Whose Nest some prying Churl had 
found, and tiience. By Stealth, convey’d th' unfeather’d 
Innocence. 

b, HencCj, a euphemism for : To steal 
2460 Bk. Nurture 212 in Bahees Bk. 77 Take heede who 
takes thy spoon up For feare it be convayde. 2548 Cranmer 
Catech. 99 b, I may convey from hym an Oxe, Asse, or an 
Horse. For he hathe greate plentye of all these thinges, 
and may spare one or two of them. 2376 Wapull Tyde 
taryeth no Man, I by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not be understood. ,2598 Shaks. Merry W. i. iiL 31 Ni. 
The good humor is to steale at a minutes rest. Pist. Con- 
nay, the wise it call : Steale ? fob : a fico for the phrase. 
2607 Maeston Whai you wzV/ Wks. II. 260 {Farmer), I will 
convey, crossbite and cheat upon Simplicius. 2753 Smollett 
Cni. Fathom (1813) II. 119 Teresa . . was . detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of plate, which was actually 
found concealed among her cloaths. 2883 A. Dobson Old 
World Idylls 237 (Farmer) If they hint . . That the ballad 
you sing is hut merely conveyed From the stock of the 
Arnes and the Purcells of yore. 

t7. rejl. To take oneself away, etc., remove; 
often, furtively, to steal or slip away, in, etc. Obs. 

• *535 Coverdale Ps. XXX. II They se me in thje strete, 
conveye them selues fro me. 2548 Hall Chron. 56 b,The cite- 
zens. . would prively steele and conveigh them selves away. 
1622 Bible John v. 13 lesus had conueyed himselfe away, a 
multitude being in that place. 2641 Bp. Hall Wks. 
(1660) 89 Then Ris Spirit offers, and conveighs itself into the 
heart. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xx. <1715) 362 One. . 
that had surrepititiously conveyed herself in amongst the 
rest. ■ : ' . ■ ^ 

8 . To lead or coridnct as a channel or medium ; 
to transmit, be the medium of- 

a. To lead or conduct (running water or the 
like), as a channel, pipe, or other passage ; also to 
lead or conduct by or through such a channel. 

t253S Coverdale 2 Chron. xxxii. 30 Ezechias. .couered the 
hye water condyte in Gihon, and conveyed it vnder on the 
west syde of y» cite of Dauid.] 1602 PIolland Pliny I- 210 
A fountaine . . out of which fresh water is drawne and con- 
ueighed . ., through pipes made of leather. 2665 Manley 
Grotius’ Low C, Warres 229 Hesdin formerly was contained 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed away by 
a new Channel. 2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv. 385 Thro' 
reedeu Pipes convey the Golden Flood. 2700 — Sigisnu ^ 


Guise. 126 A rift there was, which from the mountain's 
height Conveyed a glimmering and malignant light. 2763 
A, Dickson Treat. Agmc. (ed. 2) 234 What methods are 
most proper fear conveying away water? 2790 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 19 The small tube that conveys the fire from 
tliat to the other end. 

b. To conduct or transmit (sounds and other 
sensuous impressions). 

i6a6 Bacon § 122 Impression of the Air with Sounds, 

asketh a Time to be conveighed to the Sense. 21^2 Ray 
Creation n. {1704^ 265 To receive and conveigh to the Soul 
the impressions of external Objects. 2749 Shenstonk An 
Irregular Ode, Come, gentle air . . Convey the jasmin's 
breath divine, Convey the woodbine's rich perfume. 2834 
Woodward Mollusca (2856) 21 The auditory nerves convey 
impressions of sound. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iL 19 The 
optic nerve can convey no other impression than that of 
light. 

t9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Obs, 

2374 tr, Lietletorls Tenures 6 b, The issue of the daughter 
maye not cjonveye to him the dyscente of heire male. 2381 
Lambarde Eirsn, i. iiL <1602) 14 Such as. .haue the charge 
of the Peace conueyed vnder their other Offices. 2613 R. 
Tailor Hog lost Pearl v. Stage Direct., Rebecca , . seem- 
ing to put the keys under his bolster, conveyeth them into 
her pocket, a 2639 W. Whately Prototypes ii. xxiv. {1640) 
8 She used deceit and fraud to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. 2683 Robinson in Ray’s Corr. <28481 137 [A boring 
insect] conveying its eggs into the ilex, together with a 
venomous vehicle. 2726 W. R. Chetwood Adv. Capt. 
Boyle 51 The old Gentleman . . got an Opportunity of con- 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. 

fb. To transmit to posterity, to hand down. Ohs. 
1393 tr. Ju7iinson Rev. ix. 4 He miserably set all christen- 
dome on fire, and conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. 1665 J. Webb Sione-Heng 
(1725) 125 What Customs were used by thein, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors- 2667 
Poole Dial. Protest. ^ Papist (1735) 204 What hath been, 
by constant Tradition, convey’d to them from the Apostles 
Times, a 1704 Locke { J.'i, A divine natural right could not be 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. 1742 Betterton Eng. Sia^e Introd. 2 To 
convey the Names of some of our most eminent Players, to 
a little longer Date, than Nature has given their Bodies. 

e. esp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefit, etc.) 

C2386 Chaucer Clerk’s Prol. 55 He wold conveyen his 
matiere. c 2400 — Rom. Rose 2916 Whanne thyne eyen 
were thus in blisse. . Alloone they can not have hir joye, But 
to the herte they conveye Part of her blisse. 2324 Barclay 
Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye, 2622 Bible Transl. Pref s This 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the Law and the Gospel by. 
2652 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 177 Any influence, .but such 
as is conveighed .. from the Soveraign Authority. 2718 
Hickes & Nelson J, Kettlewell i. xxid. ssThe Ble.ssing 
which it was a Means of Conveighing to a great many 
Souls. 2766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wom.(\qny\ \. li. 58, I 
am sure they convey a loud lesson.^ 2839 C. Barker Asso- 
ciative Princ. ii. 56 These, .exceptions serve but to convey 
a deeper impression of the complete wreck. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. Pref. 7 The attempt to convey scientific concep- 
tions without the appeal to observation. 

d. To communicate (ideas) by language or its 
equivalent ; hence, to express in words {phs ^ ; 
words are also said to convey an idea or meaning. 

2376 Fleming PanopL Episi, 443 A cunningly compiled 
and a learnedly conveyed history. 2389 Warner A lb. Eng. 
V. xxiv.lR.), Qneheaiteoftwo, two scales to one By wedlock 
is conuaid. 2392 Greene Art Comty Catch, ii. 5 There is 
no act, statute, nor law, so strickt wnueid, but there be 
straight found starting-hole« to auoid it. 2^2 South Serm. 
(1697) I. 530 Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 
press, or Convey their Thoughts one to another. 2794 Sul- 
livan View Nat, IL 242 Something more is meant than 
what the words literally convey. 28^ G. Macdonald A nn. 
Q. Neigkb. xi. (1878) 213 What I say may fail utterly to 
convey what I mean. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4* Flow II. 93 A 
tone which conveyed at once .surprise andintensest satisfac- 
tion, 2884 Manch. Exam. 17 May 4/7 Such words . .suggest, 
if they do not convey, the impression that the efforts . .spring 
from motives which are open to censure. 2888 Times 
(Weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 13/2 Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you. , 

fe. reJl. To express oneself. Ohs. 

1642 W, Hakewtl Lib. Subject 4 That I may the better 
convey my selfe through my Argument, and be the better 
conceived of you. 

10. To transfer or make over (as property) to 
another ; now only in Zaw, to transfer or make 
over by deed or legal process, ahso/. To make 
conveyance. 

Zif.gS Act XI Hen. VII, c. 60 § i The seid Hugh [shallj 
also be enhabled . . the same londes . . to convey as heire to 
the seid John Majme. a Hooker Reel Pol. vii. xxiv. 
§ I To deprive them of their goods, and to convey the same 
unto men of secular calling, a 2626 Bacon Max, 4- Uses 
Com. Law {1^35) 50 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 
wayes 1 By feofmenL 2 By fine. 3 By recovery. 4 By use, 
S By couenant. . 6 By will. 2651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. iL § 4. 
22 He is said to part with his right, who either absolutely 
renou7icetk it, or cemveys it to another. 1828 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) 1. 103 If a tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is bound 
by that agreement. 2863 Fawcett PoL Econ. ir. vi. 209 
The cost of conveying a small estate is., in proportion to its 
value, much, greater than the cost of conveying a large one. 
2881 J. Russell Haigs iL 30 By this charter, De Morville 
conveys to the blesised^ Mary and St. Leonard . , that land 
where the Hospital is situated. 

1 11. To bring down by succession, to derive. Obs. 
IT 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe, 4- G. 0 Be dissent conveyed the 
pedegrewe Frome the patryarke Ahrahame. 1447 BiXKENaAM 


Seyniys (Roxb.) 44 Hyr nobyland royal Kynrede Gonveyde 
from dayid down lyneally. ^ 1582 J. Bell Haddofis A 7 isw. 
Osor, ^87 The same also did convey theyr Succession from 
the prie.sthood of Aaron. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 74 
[Hugh Capet] conuey’d himselfe as th' Heire to th’ Lady 
Lingare. G. W{oodcockeJ tr., Hist. Hsthie 56 a, The 

house of ,iEacus, from whence by auncient descent . .she was 
lineally conueied. 

*1*12. To conduct (an affair); to carry on; 
manage; to conduct or carry out to a conclusion, 
b. To manage with, secrecy, privacy, or craft. Obs'. 

2330 Palsgr. 498/1 He convayeth his maters as wisely as 
any man that I knowe. a 2333 Ld, Berners Huon xlii.138 
She .saw well that her dede shold the surelyer be conuayed. 
154a Udall Apoph. (1564) 11 That we main gouenie 

& conueigh, aswel our own priuate matters, as also the pub- 
lique affaires of the common weals. 2543 Gravtoh Coning 
Harding Pref. iii. When and betwene whom warres haue 
befall , . Howe the same haue been conuelghed & wrought; 
2603 Shaics. Lean. ii. 109, I will, .conuey the businesse as 
I shall find meanes. a 2662 Fuller Worthies 11841) IIL 404 
He had a secret contrivance wherein he conveyed his exceed- 
ing above his monastical pittance. ' 

To conduct oneself ; to bebavc (F. 

porter'). Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 498/1 He hath convmyed him selfe in his office 
as wysely as any man I sawe these seven yeres. 

tl3. = Carry (Branch II) : To bear, support, 
sustain; 7'efl. to support oneself, keep or maintain 
oneself. Obs. 

2524 in Str^Tbe Eccl. Mem. I. App. iv. 7 What time they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come . . What time 
any of the said garrison hath not mony to convey themselves 
and their households. 2587 Golding De Mornay xi. 156 
The pleasant dwillings which they [the Mountmn.s] conuey 
in them. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ii. xiiL (1715) 307 
When Sleep conveighs our Dreams. 

t Co’BVey, Obs. rare. [ad.F. convie-r ( *Pr-, 
Sp. convidar. It. conmtare) L. convitare."] To 
invite. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/4 The prynce .. conueyed and 
sommoned al the peple poure and riche to come to the de- 
dycacion of this chyrehe. 

t Convey, sb. Obs, Also 6 conveie, (-Treigli©,' 
-veyghe). [f. prec. : cf. CoifVOY.] 

1. The act of conveying in various senses. 

a. Conveyance from place to place, transport. 
2577-87 Holinshed Chrott. L 30/1 He appointed to trans- 
port his armie ouer into Gallia at two|_ conueles. x6o6 Gi. 
WfooDCOCKE] tr. Hist. Ivsiine 69 h, Ships, for safe conuey 
of hLs armye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property ; transference. 

2592 Greene Upst. Court term Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 226 
Though, .[he] make a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life ; Convoy 1 . ; 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. A aiv, Her honest conveyghe 
and integretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lesse than the 
vertue of Lucresia. Ibid. A a viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting, escort ; =« 
Convoy 3 . 

2612 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings his Chamherlaine, well-accompanied for his 
Convey. 

4. An accompanying and protecting force either 
by sea or land ; an escort ; » Convoy 7 . 

2379 Digges Stratiot. 109 A reasonable convey of Horse- 
men for the safetie of such as bring victuals to the Campe. 
23^ Stocker Hist. Cm. Warres Lowe C, 1. 78 b, Timt 
Duke Lodwyke should be .sent with a safe conuay vnto the 
borders of the empire. 26., Evelyn Mem. 20 Jan. 1645 
(R. ), We were faine tb hire a, strong convey of about 30 fire- 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods. Ibid. (1857) 
III. 32 (aiL 1648) If I desired a safe convey thither, he 
would readily procure it. 2675 Hobbes Odyss. vii. 295 But 
'gainst your will I will not make you stay.. To morrow shall 
be ready your convey. 

5. A train of provisions and ammunition under 
the protection of an escort ; = Convoy 12 . 

25^17-87 Holinshed Chron. IIL 821/2 The Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vitteLs to refresh the Town. — 
Scot. Chron. II. 236 The same armie passing fortli with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

Conveyable (k^nvJhab’l), a, ££ Convey v.^ 

+ -ABLE.] ■■■ ■' 

*1*1. Having the quality of leading or conducting. 
2567 Deant Ho 7 'ace To Rdr. sig. * iv. It is a more conr 
veyghable waye to the top of the hill. 

2. That may be carried or transported. 

2663 Ray Flora 50 Transferable favours from one florist to 
another, aptly conveyable many miles distant. 1833 Fraser’s 
Mag. XLVII. 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyable 
in atmosphere. 

1 3. Transferable, transmissible. Obs. 

*577 tr. Btdlinger’s Decades (1592) 663 An euerlasting 
priesthood and not conueyable. 

4. Communicable. 

1738 Anderson in Rigaud Cory'. Set. MenixZ^x) I. 320 Our 
thoughts are conveyable in writing- 1736 Burke Subl. Ijr, 
B. V. vii. Opinions, .conveyable for the most part by words 
only. 

6 . That may be legally conveyed. 

1875 Posts Gains ii. Comm, (ed, 2) 177 Corporeal heredlta^ 
ments were conveyable by feoffment. 

-CoHveyal. [f. Convey v.^ -h -ax.] The act 
of conveying ; = Conveyance i. 

1886 CAamb. Jrrd. 379 For the coaveyai of unimportant 
messages. 


CONVEYAHCB. 

Conveyance (k^nvei'ms), [f. Convey vJ + 

-ANC'E.j 1 . The action or process of conveying, 
fl. Convoying, escorting, or conducting; con- 
duct. Ods. 

19 Hm. VIF, c> 27 Preamb., For sure convey- 
auncs of the Marchaundises to the seid Staple at Gales. 

Shaks. Oih, I. iii. 286 To his conueyance I assign© my 

■wife. 

2. The action of carrying or transporting ; the 
carriage of persons or goods from one place to an- 
other. (Formerly used more widely.) 

c 1520 J/iew. Ripon (Surtees) 111 . 206 Pro vj*’' fawdom long 
lyne for the convaans of the schryne. 1538 Starkey England 
I. iii. 93 For ther ys convehauns of many tbyngys necessary 
to the use of our pepul. 1568 Grafton Chrort, II. 302 For 
the conveyaunce and bringing over of the French king, and 
his other Prisoners into England. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) IV, cy. 350 Peregrine was forciWy separated from his 
charmer during the conveyance. 1791 Cowfer Odyss. viii. 
190 Desirous only of conveyance home. 1870 in Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. IV . xlv. 462 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 673 In sailing or any other mode of con- 
veyance which is not fatiguing. 

tb. with subjective genitive. Obs. 
a XS33 Ln, Berners Huott cxx. 427 When . . Huon was in 
his bedde he lay and studyed of the conuayaunce of the 
GrylFon [i.e, the griflin’s carrying of men]. 

f C. The carrying of a communication. Obs. 
x6o8 Bp. Hall C/iar. Virtues ^ V.u.iiy Even in absence 
hee extolleth his patron, where hee may presume of safe 
conveiance to his eares. i 5 i 4 — Epist. i. ix. Recoil. Treat. 
413 Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee. 
t3. Carrying away, removal, riddance. Obs. 

• 1567 Maplet Cr*. Forest 90 Ihe best riddance or conuei- 
aunce that they haue of sixch discommodities. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. ///, IV. iv. 283 Thou. .Mad'st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne, 1665 Sir T. Rods Voy. E.^ India 394 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be rid of their 
unruly Children. [With word-play on sen.se 11 b.] 

4. Furtive or light-fingered carrying off ; steal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or Jugglery : see sense 1 1 b.) 

1526 Skelton Magfiy/. $pq Cr. Con, What, Counterfet 
Countenance I C. What, Crafty Conveyance ! 1596 

Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
..stole a piece of plate., at a banquet; the conveyance 
was not so cleanly but one had spied it. Rowley 

Birth Merl. iv. i, Ha, cleanly conveyance a^ain ! ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye ? T'is gone certainly. 1779-8X 
Johnson L. P., Smiihyi\vs.. II. 465 The simile , . is stolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

5. The communic*ating or imparting (ip/’athing 
to any one), 

x6d2 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. i. § r The matter to be be* 
lieved should have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds. 1757 Waterland Eucharist 367 If the putting on 
Christ carries with it a Conveyance of the Holy Spirit. 1784 
CowPEH Tosh n. 561 Ghostly counsel, if it. .be di-shonour’d 
in th'exterior form and mode of its conveyance. <*1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. v. (1876) 69 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

6 . Transmission, transference, handing from one 
to another. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Ohs.{x6^d) t2t This body of Adam 
was embalmed and transmitted from Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religious way of conveighance. ^ 1662 Stil- 
iiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § s in those things which had no 
certain con-veyance to posterity. 1850 Gladstone Glean. V. 
xlviii. 202 It i.s expressly affirmed . . to be valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character, 

7. Law. The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 
act ijii modern use only by deed or writing between 
living persons). 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. Pro!., If the owner make a true 
pee degre or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace 
vnto the said landes or lordshippes. 1571 Act 13 Elis. c. 5 
Covenous and fraudulent .. conveyaunces as well of 
landes and tenementes as of goodes and catals. 1598 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man. in Hum. v. iii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medii, Pref. (x868) 9 The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses which he had made. X653 Milton Hire- 
lings (1659) 66 Where did^ he assign© it [tithe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? xyxa Arbuthnot John 
Bull (1755) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 130 A 
fine being considered as a common assurance or conveyance 
of real property, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. n. xi. 209 The 
conveyance of land in England is most aimbrous and costly. 

b. The written instrument or document by 
which this transference is effected. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 240 Your father left you 
nothing either by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance. xsliQPappe'w. Ha'cket 31 These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances. 
i6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. iig The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. 1626 Sir S. D’Ewes 
yr«/r. (1783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into the mar- 
riage-conveyance. x^9~8S Seer. Sent. M oney Chas, 4* Jax. 
(Camdenl 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossing 
the conveyances made by Sir W*“ Poultney and others of 
the ground and houses bought by his said late Majesty to 
enlarge St. James Parke. X767 Blackstone Comm. II. 309 
[Deeds] used in the alienation of real estates . .are commonly 
denominated conveyances, 1877 Dowden Shaks. Primer 
ii. 26 His brother Gilbert received the conveyance for him. 
Mod. \ Indorsement of purchase-deed ordrafi\ Conveyance 
of messuage and hereditaments at Stoke in the county of X. 

8 . The conveying or conducting of running 
water, air, heat, electricity, or the like, by a suit- 
able channel or medium. 
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®S77 Googe HereshacRs Hush, 11. (1586) 49 h, Convei- 
ance by Condit or pumpe, or running streame. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kingd. 4* Commw. 125 Dispo.sing Veinesand Ar- 
teries throughout the bodie, for their apt conveyance of the 
bloud and spirit. 1704 Swift T. Tub Introd., If it be 
upon its decay, it is the better . . for Conveyance of sound. 
1794 S* Williams Vermont 176 An aperture, .at the top, for 
the conveyance of smoke. 1840 Lardner Geotn. 144 Pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other fluid. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 403 There will be a conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second. 

attrib. i860 Tyndall GihrrzVrTi. 9 By suddenly stopping a 
cock from which water flows you may burst the conveyance 
pipe. 

t 9, The conveying of meaning by words ; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language ; dis- 
position of material in a poem, etc. Hence, b. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style. Obs. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1370) c. iv./z Mercury geueth to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speech© pleasaunt 
and ornate. XS43 Grafton Conin. Harding sig Howbeit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye see the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of. .Henry the Seuenth.^ 1551 Robinson 
Ve. More's Utop. (Arb.) 14 Y ’ wittie inuencion and fine con- 
ueiaunce or disposition of ye matter. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 342 The conveyaunce of hi.s matter is manifest and 
percei-vable. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary ii. (1625) 52 This 
Invective . . howbeit both termes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, yet is it in such cases very tolerable. 1592 
Greene A rt Canny Catch, ii. Pref. 3, I .shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine figuratiue conueyance in my first booke. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (1603) Ah, The imper- 
fections in the harsh composure and conveyance of the .stile. 
162$ tr. Consalvio's Sf. Inquis. 197 The profound learning 
that was in him, as also his .singular art for conueiance. 
X703 Kirkton y. IVelsk (1845) 7 No man could forbear 
weeping, his conveyance was .so affecting. 1775 Johnson 
Tax.^ no Tyr. 79 The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the miseries of her . . fellow-citizens, 
t c. with pL An expression. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. t,x625i 12 By divers Epi- 
thites, and fine conveiances. 

f 10. Cariy’ing on, conduct, management {of an 
affair) ; carrying out, execution. Also in Mus.,, 
Execution. Obs. 

xegjTs. R. H. tr. Lauaierus' Ghosies (1596' 27 [She] declared 
the slie conveiance of this horrible deed unto her husband. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xi. 150 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he seeth both aboue and beneath ; by the 
order which they keepe without fayling. 1^97 Morley 
Introd. Mus. 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon an 
instrument . . will by the ha.st of his conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. 1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe v. i. Wks, 1873 III. 63 
My reuenge will haue a more neat and vnexpected conuey- 
ance. ^ a X052 Brome MadCouple iv. 11, Wks. 1873 1 . 69 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe. 

i* 11. Manner of managing or conducting ; skilful 
management, skill; generalship. Obs. 

1526 Frith Disput. Purgai. 173 Since .such a patron, so 
greatly recommended for his conveyance and wisdom, 
Handleth this matter. 1586 T. B. La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 
I. Ep. Ded., In.. the world, there is most excellent con- 
veiance without confusion. 1600 Dr. Dodypoll ii. i. in 
Biillen O. PI. III. 1 10 Marke the conveiance of this loyelie 
hand. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Csesar's Comm. 53 Neither 
is a Commaunder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie proiects. 

f b. esp. Cunning management or contrivance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Obs. 

1531 Elvot Gov. 1. xxvi, If they be taken with any crafty 
conueiaunce. 1547 J, Harrison Exhort. Scott es 211 In an 
cuill cause, muche arte and conueyaunce must be vsed, a- 
fore it can appere good. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (16x1) 
281 Miracles be wrought.. sometime by the conueiance of 
the DiuelL X59X Shaks. 1 Hen. P’ 1 ,, i. iii. 2, I am come 
to suruey the Tower this day ; Since Henrie.s death, I feare 
there is Conueyance, 1608 Day Zmw Trickes vj . in. The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 278 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoone.s. 
1625 W. Pemblk Justif cation (1629) 34 Arminius . . vsed 
much closene.sse & cunning conveyance. 1642 Milton A poL 
Smeci. (1851) 2^ The dexterity and conveiance of his non- 
sense. a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 
The legerdemain mu.stbe clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to the eye of the people, 
t e. (with a and//.) A secret or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Obs. 

*534 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Mords Treat, on Passim Wks, 
1397/1 Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. isfiS Jewel Repl. 
Li curding {yB\x\ 4Z That,, is another conueiance, to blind© 
thy siglit. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Pilarius . . A juggler 
that playeth his conueighances with little round balles. 1592 
NashejP. Penilesse (ed. 2) 30 a, All Italionate conueyances, 
as to kill a man, and then mourae for him. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves n. Ixviii. 303 They are deterred from poor and 
skulking conveyances. 164X Milton (1851) 205 

A pretty slip-skin conveyance ! 

f d. concr. An ingenious device, a contrivance. 

1396 Harington Metmn.AJax,Tht deviser of this rare 
conveyance. 16x1 Coryat Cfmdxties 207 Sundry little pieces 
of.. marble in chiecker-work, arid other most exquisite con- 
veyances. Ibid, 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions. 

II. A way or means of conveying. 

12. A conducting way, passage, or channel, 
fa. A way of communication, a passage. 
Sometimes, a private or secret passage. Alsoyf^. 

1542 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1 . 237 Ourenemye, knowynge 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrees. 1600 
SuRFLET Countrie Farms vn. xxxix. 867 [Badgers] holes 
are deep© and narrowe. .consisting of many conueiances and 
passages. z>x639 W. VI Uhjm.'i Prototypes ii, xxxi, <1640) 


CONVEYAirciIirG, 

156 To keepe.. this window as it were of the soule, to be 
master of this conveighance, by which so much comes in and 
goes out of the soule. 1642 R. Carpenter Experience iv. 
p.yii, Scarce a House. .which they have not fitted with 
private doores and conveyances. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. journ. Naples 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

t b. A channel for conveying water, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc, 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 109 For con- 
veighances of water, the Alder., and the Pitch© Tree, are 
best made in Pipes. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v, i, 54 These Pipes 
and these Conueyances of our blood. 16x5 G. Sandys TrazK 
125 Vnder the mouthes of the vpper ouens are conueyances 
for smoke. 1659 Leak IVatemvks 26 There must be 3 con- 
veiances for the wind. 17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm, Extemp, 
300 A free circulation through the rainutist Conveyances of 
the Humane Machin^ 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 308 
If struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance ; then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink by a metal conveyance. 

c. A conducting pipe in an organ ; see qiiots. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 492 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances. 
X876 Hiles Caiech. Organ v. '1878) 40 The pipes in the 
front of the case [of an organ], .are supplied with wind from 
the wind-chest by mean.s of pipe.s of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which carry the wind from the sound- 
board to those pipes at a distance. 

13. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle : now, esp. applied to anything 
used to convey persons as passengers, e.g. any 
kind of private or public vehicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly applicable also 
to a beast of burden : cf. Carbiagb. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. m. iii. 135 Your husband's heere 
at hand, bethinke you of .some conueyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him. 1649 Sir E. N icholas in A', Papers 
(Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr. Hard- 
ings conveyance. 1702 R. Nelson in Pepy's Diary VL 
256 The conveniency of public conveyances. X776 Adam 
Smith IV. N. iv. i, (1869' II. 312 Mules are the only convey- 
ance which can .safely be tru.sted. 1825 C. Wordsworth 
Lei. in Overton Life 11888) 31 We start by the first convey- 
ance, the night coach, for London. 1830 Disraeli Home 
Lett, I. 2 The steam packet is a beastly conveyance. 1850 
Lyell2«(/ Visit U. S. II. 320 It must have been transferred 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 

f fig. A meaus or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channel of communication ; a *■ vehicle* 
(of thought, etc.). Obs. 

XS48 Hall Chron. 11 There lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bothe how secretly to serche and knowe the 
myndes of the nobilitee. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. 4 
Should serve as. .conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them, a X71X Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 318 Thou, .art 
the Author and Fountain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace. 17x5 
Bentley Serm. x. 348 And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticlyin that conveyance [Latin] than in their own Words. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. ni. § 6. 21 Our Lord did not use His 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

III. aitrib., as conveyance-stamp^ -pipe ( 7 b, 8 ). 

1845 M' CuLLocH Taxation u. vi. § 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at xctf. per cent. 

Conveyance, Usually in pa. pple. Cou- 
veyauced : see quot., and cf. Conveyance sb. 1 2 c, 

1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Parish Ch. 73 The larger pipes 
do not suffer, .from being brought forward, or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms it. 1876 Hiles CateeJu 
Organ v. (1878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, which carry the wind from the sound-board to 
those pipes at a distance ; and which are thus said to be 
‘ conveyanced off’. 

Conveyancer (k^nv^i’ansaj;). [f. Conveyance 
sb , : see >er ^ i.J 

1. That which conveys or accomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 1791 said of a 
person.) 

1623 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. 1837 V. 165 The moon . . tbe 
receptacle of all the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 248 b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the divine nature. 179X M ad. D’ Arblay Diary 
7 July^ Her Majesty made me also the happy conveyancer 
of vanoiLs presents to them both. ^ 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ 
Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 387 Nature is nothing more than a 
conveyancer . . conducting activity from one substance to 
another. 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 
conveyance of property, and investigates titles to 
property. 

1650 E, Hendon, etc. The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 

Select Precedents. 17x2 Steele A/iJcA No. 272 f i, I have 
a young Kinsman who is Clerk to a great Conveyancer. 
X723 Steele Consc, Lovers 11. i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles for his marriage 
with Lucinda. 1833 Macaulay Ess., JVaipole's Lett. ixS54) 
I, 264/2 He. .tasked tbe ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. X878 Black Green 
Past. xiii. 101 Who is also., a notary public, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. 1891 Law List 291 [List of].. Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar, 

1 3. A dexterous thief. Obs. 

*753 Smollett Cni. Fathom (18x3] I. 99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer. 

Conveyancing (k^nv^i-ansii]\ vhl. sb. [f. 
Conveyance sb. : cf. gardening, banking, etc. and 
see -TNG 1.] 

1 1. Tbe use of ^ conveyance ’ or underhand prac- 
tices ; deceitful contrivance. Obs, 


CONVEYED. 
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CONVICT, 


1676 Marvels Mr. Smirke 27 Sufficient for Salvation, I 
without the Chicanrey and Conveyancing^ of humane Ex- | 
tentions. 1:690 Dryden Amphitryon v. i. He's damnably 
used to false conveyancing. 

2 . The drawing of deeds and other instruments, 
for the transference of property from one person to 
another ; the branch of the law which deals with 
titles and their transference ; the art or profession 
of the conveyancer. 

1714 G. Jacob The Accomplished Conveyancer ; of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Instruments used in 
Conveyancing. 1808 Scott Mem. in Lockhart^ The abstruse 
feudal doctrines connected with conveyancing 1856 Emer- 
son Ens:. Traits^ Lit. Wks. (Bohn)^ 11. 113 For the most 
part, the natural science in England is. .as void of imagina- 
tion and free play of thought, as conveyancing. 1881 Act 
44 4- 45 Viet. c. 41 title) An act for simplifying and improv- 
ing the practice of Conveyancing, 
b. attrib. or ppl. a. 

1826 Bentham in fVesim. Rev. VI. 499 Imperfection . . in 
conveyancing instruments. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Bandy 
Bk. Profi. La%v xxii. 175 Investments under the opinion of 
one of the Conveyancing Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
safe. 1865^ Dickens Mut. Fr. i. viii, Common-law clerk, 
conveyancing clerk. 

3 . Frauduleiit transfer of property, swindling. 

1754 ‘ Gyles Smith ' Dang". Tendency Card-playvig 9, I 

have always look'd upon a Gaming-House in no other Light 
than as an Office of Conveyancing. 

Conveyed, ppl^ a. See Convey 

igoa Atkynson tr. A. Kempid hnii. 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craftye conueyed poemes, & elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1548 Hall 
Citron. 84 b, Their craftie conveighed purpose. 1817 Pari. 
Debates 1369 A case in which a man was called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day after his vote. 

Conveyer Also -or (in senses 3, 

4 b). [f. Convey 

1 . One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

15x3-4 Act 5 Hen. VII/, c. 3. Preamb., The utter undewng 
of. .merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1548 Hall 
Citron. 132 b, The conveyers of the hulkes knewe not the 
very channell, x6ia Brerewood Lang. 4- Reltg. xiii. 141 
The conveyers of waters of these times content themselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 600 foot. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 100 The Church may be unfailing conveiers of 
(Scripture] down to posterity without being infallible Inter- 
reters thereof. X74X Richardson /V iW(?/n5 III. 201 Being 
ut the humble Conveyer of her Bounty to them ! 1829 The 
Ben^allee 344 The messenger and conveyer of these . . 
writings and their replies. 

1 2 . A nimble or light-fingered thief : see Con- 
vey V. 6 b. Ohs. 

XS93 Shaks. Riclt.II, iv. i. 317 Oh good: conuey: Con- 
ueyers are you all, That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
fall. 

8 . One wbo transfers property. 

X647 N. Bacon Disc. Gcnd. Eng. i. xli. (’1739] Where 
Lands were conveyed by writing or act of the 'party . . the 
Will of the Conveyor should be strictly ob.served. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer. 

4 . A thing that conveys, or transmits. 

i6ax Burton Anai. Mel. n. iv. n. ii. ^1651) 378 Whey, 
which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black choler. X662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 14 Mak- 
ing the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
things to the mind. 18^-3 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed. 6) 
123 The dense matter is. .the conveyer of the undulations. 

b. spec. Applied to various mechanical contriv- 
ances, e.g. for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a bam, etc. Also conveyor. 

1880 Chamber's Encycl. s.v. Barrel- Making^ \T\x(t staves] 
are then laid upon an endless conveyer, which carries them 
against two circular saws. 1883 June 75/2 
(Amer. Flour-mills) It empties itself into conveyers, con- 
sisting of small buckets travelling upon an endless belt. 
1887 Engineering July 13 1 The anti-friction grain con- 
veyor, .bids fair to come into extensive use. 

Conveying' tk^nvi^i-ig), vbL sb. [-iNal.] = 
CoNVEYx\NCE, in various senses. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/4 By the conueyeng of one of 
them of Amalech. 1580 Hollyband Trees. Fr. Tong.., 
Esloignement, a conueying away. 1586 W. Webbe Eng, 
Poeirie {Arh.)p>s The fine repititions: the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. 162X Bolton Stat. At/, 335 (an. ix Eliz.) 
As well by stealing, as by open conveying of the same. 
<2x6jS4 Selden T-giJA-T’. (Arb.) 41 V/e agree upon the con- 
veying of this House. 

Conveying, a. [-maS]. That conveys, in 
various senses of the 

1592 West tst Pt. Symbol. §46 E, Instruments constitu- 
tiue conueying, are those by which estates, properties or 
owers . . are transferred and conueied to others. 1607 
HAKS. C/7r. 1. vi. s By interims, and conveying gusts, we 
have heard The charges of our friends. 1883 Daily Netus 
3 Sept. 2/7 The conveying steamers were seven in number. 

Conveyor : see Conveyer 3, 4 b. 
t Con-vicar. Obs. [Cf. OF. C 07 ivicai 7 *e\. A 
CO- vicar. (Cf. Co- 3 b.) 

X726 Ayltffe Parerg. 502 A perpetual Vicar of this kind 
..may have a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him, 

t Convixiate, v. Ohs. Also -tiate. [f, ppl. 
stem of L. convtcid-rt {viHdrt) to revile, rail at, f. 
convTcium or -vUium outcry, wrangling, loud re- 
proach.] 

trmis. To revile, reproach, slander, rail at. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 281 Iniuried. .calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring vs. 1646 Gaule 
Cases Consc. 61 Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
one infamous nick-name or other. 


Hence f Couvixiatlag, ppha. 

1628 J. Doughty Sermott 23 Amidst the noise of such 
conuiciating iarres, the truth is scarcely heard. 

t Convi'ciatory, Obs. Also -tiatory. [f. 
L. type *convicidtori-us, f. convicidtor~em railer, 
agent-n. f. convicidri : see prec. and -ory.] 
Wrangling, railing ; reproachful. 

161X T. James Corrupt. Script. To Rdr. (1612^ 1^ Auoid- 
ing . . conuitiatorie Arguments, which doe but ingender 
strife. 1813 J. C, Hobhouse journey 585 The favourite 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whose convitiatory 
language is most violent and abusive, 
t Conviernity. Obs.nonce-wd. [After med.L. 
convTcmium neighbourhood, convtctndlis neigh- 
bouring, f. L. con- together + vicin-us neighbour- 
ing : cf. vicinity?^ Vicinity to each other. 

1782 Warton Hist. Kiddmgton (1815) 24 Having first 
stated the convicinity and contiguity of the two parishes, 

t Convi'CioxiS, a. Obs. Also 6-7 -tious. [f. L. 
convzcLum^ or -vttitim (see Conviciate) - f -ous.] 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

1407 Exam. W. Thorpe in Arb. Gamer VI, 109 Many 
more . . convicious words were spoken to me. X533 Lett. 
Suppression Monast. (Camden) 6 A convicyous dyaloge . . 
inveyinge specyally agaynst Saynt Thomas of Canterberye. 
1555 Injunct. Q, Eliz. (R.\ These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, heretike, scismatike. X65X Raleigh’s 
Ghost 312 Convicious speeches and reproach. 

Convict (kj^nvi-kt), ppl. a. [ad. L, convici-us 
proved, convicted, conftited, pa. pple, of convin- 
cere ; see Convince. It occurs in AFr. in Act. 38 
Edw. Ill, 1364-5.] t A. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1 . Proved or pronounced guilty of an offence by a 
tribunal. Const, of. 

421340 Hampole Psallervl. x Lord in thi dome, .sett noght 
swilk skilles agajms me hat i he conuyete. 1382 Wyclif 
Ex. xxi. 17 Who stelith a man, and sellith hym, conuyete 
[X388 conuyt] of the tresuas, with deeth dye he. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 41X/3 Wherof he was conuyete and wes 
shorne a monke. 1551 Robinson tr. More’s Uiop. 1. (Arb.) 
47 Him that is conuicte of manslaughter. X594 Shaks. 
Rick. Ill, I, iv. T92. 1670 Cotton Espemon ni. xti. 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. 1738 HLt Crt. Excheq. v. 96 He shall be held as 
convict 1820 Byron Mar. Pal. v. i. 481 Convict by many 
witnesses . . of the guilt of treachery and treason, 
b. with other const. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 459 They that were con- 
vict in conspiracie a^enst hyra. 4:1425 Wyntoun Crow. vii. 
vi. 24 Mysdoaris for hare trespas convyct. 1460 Capcrave 
Citron. 154 The Jewys of Norwych were convicte before the 
Kyng, that thei had stole a child. 1525 Tindale N. T. 
Prol., We . . are . . convicte to eternall damnacioun. 1534 
Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1.(1540^ 20 Suche. .be as conuyet 
in the same iniury. ^ 4216X9D0NNF. Bta^ovaros (i644't 94 A 
witch, which is convict to have eaten a man. a 1734 N orth 
Exam., Chronol. 24 May 1681, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2 . Proved guilty of error or reprehensible action. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xiv. 24 If alle men prophecien, forsoth 

if ony vnfeithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli demed of alle. 15x5 Barclay Egloges in. (1570) 
ciij/i He shalbe convict of Uuing repreuable. x6i6 B. 
}0N?.0N Epigratnmes i.lxviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 1700 Dryden Fables, Cinyras M. 228 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill, Her reason vanquish'd hut 
unchang’d her will, a 1845 Hood Ghost xiii, And you, Sir 
. .Of perjured faith convict. 

3 . Proved, demonstrated, made evident. 

^1400 Apol. Loll, 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4 . Brought to internal conviction. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 Cain no doubte was 
conuict in conscience. 16x3 Jackson Creed i. cxvi. Wks. I. 
1x5 The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence. 

6. Overcome, vanquished, subdued. 
c 1430 Capgrave Life St, Kath. 147 Oure faderls here-be- 
forn . . were neuere in bataill, neyther conuyete ne lorn. 
154s Raynold Byrft Mankynde 129 Which [food] for the 
copye and superfluite therof can not be conuicte ne ouer- 
cume of nature. 

*j[ Accused. 

1568 Grafton Chron. TI, 132 No fault could be found 
against any of the Personnes that were convict before the 
king. By reason wherof, diverse . .were restored to their 
offices. 

B. z&adj. 1 . = Convicted. 

1549 Covrrdale in Udall’s Erasm. Par.. Tames yoi A 
convicte transgressour of the lawe. a 1625 in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. (i6t;9)I. 343 His wife being a convict popish Recusant. 
<2x695 Wood Af/i: (1848) 3x3 note, A convict libeller. 1712 
Steele No. 528 fi By flneing Batchelons as Papists 

convict. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 2 Unless he died as a 
felon convict. 

t 2 . Proved, manifest. Ohs. 

X741 Warburton Div, Legat. II. 481 To argue against 
convict impertinencies. 

Convict (kf^mvikt), sb.'^ [f. prec., with subseq. 
shift of the stress.] 

1 . One convicted in a judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence, arch. 

*53°“* ■f^ct 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 All wilfull escapes, as well 
of conuictes as of other persones. 1590 Greenwood Collect. 
Sclaund. Art. Aij b, Who. .might delyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secular powers. 1740 Propos. Prov. 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft and Robberies . . may be com- 
mitted. X773 Genii. Mag. ULlll. 44 The following con- 
victs were executed at Tyburn pursuant to their sentence. 
*858 J. Mkrtineav Stud. CAr. 83 That this Galilean convict 
shall be the world's confessed deliverer. 


2 . spec. A condemned criminal serving a sentence 
of penal ser\ itude. 

1786 Trials, etc., of Shepherd 49 The intended trans- 
portation of convicts to the new settlements at Botany Bay. 
X823 Syd, Smith Wks. (1859) IL 15/1 Under the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most different 
degrees and species of guilt. One man is transported for, 
etc. i^x-44 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks. (Bohn) L 242 
The children of the convicts at Botany Bay. Mod. Escape 
of a convict from Dartmoor, 
f 3 . A person proved to be wrong. Obs. 
xs8i Lambarde Eiren. iv. xiv. (1588) 562 Even so were 
these conuicts ridiculously purged by them. 

4 . attrib. and Cotnb, (chiefly in sense 2). a. of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the system of 
keeping convicted criminals in penal establishments 
or settlements; b. used for convicts, convict- 
barge, -colony, -dress, -Jmlk, -prison, -ship, etc. 

a. 1811 Bentham XL 152 The convict population 
of the country, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. rsS/x The im- 
portation of negro slaves, .soon lowered the value of convict 
labour. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 145 The unwieldy 
convict gangs. 1887 Times 26 Aug. 7/5 Of convict life in 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1563-87 Foxe a. <5* M. (1684) III. 158 The Bishop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Sysi. 50 The infection which a few hands taken out of a , . 
convict-ship spread amongst the . . seamen. x^3 Penny 
Cycl. _XX V. 146/2 On board the different convict-hulks a 
book is kept by an overseer, in which are entered the names 
of all convicts. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa I. 
p. xviii, Giving the Mother Country the right to make the 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1885 Spurgeon 7'reas. Dav. Ps. 
cxxxii. 18 It shall be their convict dress to all eternity, 
1890 Century Mag, XXXVIIL 743/2 He was . . incarceratecl 
in the central convict-prison at Kharkoff. 

t Convi'ct, sbA Obs. Sc. [f. Convict v.} ■* 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

1567 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 566 (Jam.) The pretendit con- 
vict, decreit, and dome gevin in the Ju.stice court. Ibid. 577 
Diuerss poinctes and articles contenit in the convict foirsaid. 

Convict (k/nvi-kt), v. [f. L. coiwict- ppL 
stem of cojtvinc-cre (see Convince). Cf. Convict 
ppl. a., which was in use before the other parts of 
the vb. ; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
co 7 wict{ef\ 

1 . trans. To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which makes him liable to legal punishment ; spec. 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
a judge. Const, of. ( = Convince 4.) 

<7x380 Wyclif Wks. 75 God techi)?..bat o trewe 

man, as danyel dede, schal conuyete two false prestis. 
1516 in Myrr. our Ladye p. lix, To haue conuyetyd hym of 
heresye. 1584 Powel Lloyd s Cambria 387 No englishman 
should be conuicted except by English Judges. <2x6x0 
Healey Theophrastus 25 Being convicted of theft, be 
shall be drawn and hailed by head and shoulders. X7S9 
Robertson Hist. Scot.l. v. 332 If we believe some histo- 
rians, they were convicted by sufficient evidence. 1818 
Cruise Digest III. 196 Lawrence Earl Ferrers., was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. X839 
Thirlwall Greece VI, 323 The attempts .. made by the 
a-cu ers of Socrates to convict him of treason against the 
Athenian commonwealth. 

tb. with other const Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xviii. iii. 108 His wife, .by 
good proofe was convicted to have written the same. 1665 
Manley Grofius’ Low C. Warres 468 The Spaniard . . was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
vaded his Castles upon the Sound. 

C. absol. 

X84X-4 Emerson Ess., Compens. Wks. (Bohn) I. 42 If you 
make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 177 A single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. 

2 . To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 

conduct, error, etc. ; now taken as transf. from 
prec. of {pi for). (= Convince 4.) 

c 1366 Chaucer A BC%{i That he hath in hlse lystes of 
mischaunce Conuict hat ye bohe haue bouht so deere. 138a 
Wyclif xiii. 6r Danyel hadde conuict [1388 conuyetidj 
hem of her mouth, for to haue saide fals witnessyng. 1460 
Capgrave Chron. 82 Augustin . . mad many bokes ; con- 
victe many herisies. ^ 1652 F. Hawkins Youth’s Beltav, i, 
§ 32 (1663) 7 That will . . convict thee of a desire to have 
executed it thyself. 1708 J. Partridge (title) 'Squire Bicker- 
staff detected ; or the astrological impostor convicted. X840 
Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems (1850) 1. 21, I., 
look away from Earth which doth convict me. 1871 Mor* 
LEY Voltaire (1886) 136 One could hardly be convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, etc. 

b. transf. 

X845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 10 That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted of all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly uninteresting. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 7. 99, I have just convicted the (ireek fret of ugliness. 

fS. To prove, establish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary. ( = Convince 5.) (,Orig. 
of things blamable.) Obs. 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 3 If he be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
he office of Crist. 1558 Kennedy 'Tractive m Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. (1844) "I’fik twa argu mentis, .convictis the gene- 
rate Counsalis to be the membir of the Congregatioun re- 
presentand the univen?ale Kirk. X563 Hozniliesu. Rebellion 
11. (1859) 565 Convicting such subjects . . to be neither good 
subjects nor good men. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (].), 
Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by reading 
find. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 137 Cold water may 
be allowed to those are used to it, on the state and the 
matter being convicted. 
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4. To bring’ coiwiction or acknowledgement of 
error home to (a person); to impress with the 
sense of sinfulness. Cf. Conviction 8 . 

t$z6.P-i7£r. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4b» Notwithstandynge 
that theyr owne reason conuicted them. 16x1 Bible Jokn, 
viii. 9 They .. being conuicted by their owne conscience, 
went out one by one. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. 
i, You are too late, convicted to be good yet. 1862 Furni- 
VALL Pref R, Brutine*s Handl. Symie 18 You yet speak to 
U.S, and convict us of sin as we read your words, 1875 
JowETT Piato (ed. 2) IV. 227 Heds supposed to have a 
mission to convict men of self-conceit, 
d* 5, To compel (a person) by proof, argument, 
etc. to acknowledge an assertion, confess an 
opinion, etc. ; = Convince 3 . Oifs. 

*583 Golding Calvin on 'Dent. vii. 39 The people were 
Gomiicted of God.s mighty working in their behalfe. 1598 
Grenewey Ann. i. iv. (1622) 7 He would . . by his 

owne confession conuict him, that the Common- wealth was 
but one body. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. l i. 5 He 
did not indubitably believe, until! be was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 1659 M. Casaubon Pref. 
Deis Relat, Spin^ Dj b, If by that tinie he be not con- 
victed he shall have my good will to give it over. 

, 6 . To prove (a doctrine or its holders) to 
he wrong, erroneous, or false ; = Convince 6 . arch. 

1594, [see Conviction 3]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Fsend, Efi. 
HI. viii. 122 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, Riolanusand others, but daily confutable almost 
every where out of England, x68i W. Robertson Pkraseol 
Gen. f 16^3) 387 To convict, or prove the contrary, refuhire. 
1705 E, Howard Copemicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
1865 Grote /’Zjzi'ifii' I. xi. 371 No man shall be able to con- 
vict you in dialogue. 

T To detect and expose (an error, etc.). Ohs. 
S717 J. Fox Wanderer (tjxB) 13^ Arguments, .sufficient 
to convict the Fallacy of a desponding Principle, 

1 7. To overcome, vanquish, conquer ; «= Con- 
vince I . Ohs. (Cf. Convict fa. fpU. 5 .) 

1595 Shaks. John in. iv. 2 A whole Armado of conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship. 1607 
Pil^, Princes ii [Hippolita] being convicted by Theseus, 
for her singular stoutnes and courage, was married to him. 
Hence Oonvi-cting’ vU, sk and ///. a. 

. 1611 Gotgr., Evictim^ an eviction, convincement, or con- 
victing. 1865 C. J. Vaughan Piain Words xi, (i866) an 
Tiiese accu.sing and convicting consciences. 1868 Daily 
Mews 13 Aug., The belief of the convicting magistrates. 

Coiivi’ctaMe, -iMe, a. rare. [f. 'Convict 
4 - -ABLE.] Capable or deserving of being convicted. 
■17^ in Ash Cotmctahle, convictihle. 1846 Wor- 

cester, Cotmctihh. 

Convicted (k^nvrkted), fpl. a. [f. Convict v. 
-h-ED k As'pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convict fpL cu began to go out of 
use in this sense.] 

1, Proved or found guilty ; condemned. 

16x1 CoTGK., Comiaincut conuicted, conuinced. X64X Mil- 
ton A! w/wawfe'. Pref., To justify a. .convicted p.seudepis copy 
of prelates. 11^3 Penny Cycl. XXV. 140/1 The proportion 
of convicted offenders to population . . is as i to 8sa 185S 
Froude Hist Ejpg‘. HI. xv. 318 [Plenry] was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor of noble blood. 

1 2. Overcome, vanquished. Ohs. . . 

3^595 [see Convict v. 7]. 

CSOBvictiOKL (k^nvi'kjan). Also 5 -viccion. 
£ad. L. cmmctidn'em, n. of action horn, cof wine B*e i 
see Convince. Cf. mod.F. conviction (not in 
Cotgr.).] The action of convicting or convincing. 
1. The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; legal proof or declaration of guilt ; the 
fact or condition of being convicted : sometimes 
including the passing of sentence. Summary con- 
viction : conviction by a judge or a bench of magis- 
trates without a jury. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. Vlf c. 21 As though none atteyndour 
nor conviccion had beu hadde ageyns’t the seid William. 
1628 Disc. Jestiiis’ Coll. (Camd. Soc.> 22 They . . ministred 
matter sufficient for their legal con viction. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals r. in. 69 For the conviction of a Bisliop, there 
was seventy-two witnes.ses requir’d. 1767 Blackstone 
Cotmn.yi. This forfeiture commences from the time of 
conviction. 1835 Uue Philos. Manuf 360 The perjury of 
the witnesses placed an effectual barrier against conviction, 
b. with a and pL 

X787 T._DoGHERTy(i!///(f) Crown Circuit Assistant; being 
a collection of precedents of Indictments, Inrormation.s, 
Convictions by Justices.^ 1S27 Bentiiam Ration. Evid. Wks. 
1843 VII. 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
peace acting out of sessions. r86x W, Bell Did. Law 
Scot 229/1 Convictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury; but our law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of a jury, in certain circumstances. 

, ■f 2. Demonstration, proof. Obs. 

X648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. in. xvi. 144 We. .rest suffi- 
ciently confirmed in the experiments of worthy enquirers : 
Wherein to omit the ancient conviction of Apollonius, we 
shall set downe some few of modeme Writers. 1847 J^R- 
Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. g 5 The words of Saint Austin 
may suffice, as bein^ an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive church in this question. 
fS* The proving a person to be in error; con- 
futation. Obs. 

. IS94 Hooker III. § afT 3 To convict hereticks.. 

to use the princi]^ instrument of their conviction, the light 
reason. i66t Biuwhall ynst Vind, v. 99 Although their 
silence, .be a sufficient conviction of them, and a sufficient 
vindication of us. 


f 4. The proving (of error, etc.) to be such ; de- 
tection and exposure, 

ax6^x Bp. MouNTAGUAfr/jj^Jf’ciw. (1642) 417 Nothingwas 
contained in those books which did make to the conviction 
of their here&ie.s. 1647 J er, Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. 
title-p., Further reproof and conviction of the Roman errors. 
1633' M ANTON Exp. James xii. 17 ^It is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth en’ors go away quietly without conviction. 1^24 
A. Collins Gr. Ckr. Rellg.^ 279 [It] makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases difficult. 

5. The bringing any one to recognize the truth 
of what he has not before accepted ; convinemg. 

1664 H. More Myst. Ini^, Apol. 557 Thi.s Conviction to 
what is false, or Inconviction to what is true, arises not 
from any fault of his, but is invincible Ignorance, 169a 
Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. it. 264 [They] seek only 
the Compliance, but concern, themselves not for the Con- 
viction of those they punish. 1794 Sullivan Pfiew Nat. I. 
299 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist. 1828 W hately Rhet. i. Introd. , The Con- 
viction of those who are either of a contrary opinion to 
the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. . ' 

6. The mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on the ground of satisfactory 
reasons or evidence ; settled persuasion. 

1699 PepyS VI . 197, I little expected to have been 

ever brought so near to a conviction of the reality of it. 
1719 J. Richardson Yf. Conmksenr yn., I am serious, and 
speak from Conviction, and Experience. 1732^ Johnson 
Rambler Ko. 2071*6 A painful conviction of his defects. 
1828 Carlyle Werner Misc. I. 109 His belief is likely 
to have been persuasion rather than conviction. 1839 Geo. 
"Etuox A. Bede 20 The quiet depth of conviction witlv which 
she spoke. 

b. Phrase. To cany coriviction {Ckmxx 

1817 Kea TINGE Trav. II. 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, otir Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. 1846 Greener Yp Gunnery rj Reasons 
..such as carry with them a conviction of their truth. 1864 
D, Mitchell Sev. Star. 60 An earnestness and directness 
, .that carried conviction to the neighbors. 

7. An opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or settled persuasion. 

1841 W. Spalding 4- It. Isl. HI. 209 Consistent with 
the conviction that Manzoni i.s a man of high and original 
genius. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV, ir. i. 168 In the 
masses of the people the convictions which they had in- 
herited were stili present, 

8. Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victed or convinced of sin. Under conviction{s : in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin, Cf. 
Convincement 4. 

167s Brooics Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 294 Oh, how many 
men and women have fallen under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr, i. 114 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself. . It gives him 
conviction of sin, 1821 Hist Geo. Desmond 279 My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep convictions. 

T 9. Overthrow, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1631 Chapman Cmsar ^ Pompey v, i, Would Cmsar knew, 
Sir, how you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Comb. 

1786 Francis ike PhUamthrophi^ I. 139 Certain myrmi- 
doms , . in the expectation of conviction-money, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or house-breaker 
should esKiape punishment, etc, iSiSp W. P. M ackay Grace 

Truthix^-id) 13 Your name may have been written in the 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi’ctional, iZ. rare. [f. prea + -AL,] Of 
or pertaining to conviction or assured belief. 

1839 J. Sterling Ess. 4- Tales (1848) I. 353 Persons . . to 
whom a limited, conventional, rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful. 

Couvixtioi^ess, a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Void of conviction. 

1882 F. A. Thayer in Chicag^o Advance To enter 

the field of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowed 
thought. . 

COHvictism (kp*nviktiz’m). [f. Convict 
+ -ISM.] The convict system ; the system of penal 
settlements for convicted criminals. 

a 1864 W. Ho WITT (cited in Webster). 1864 Realm 24 Feb. 
4 No one who has not lived in Anstralls. can appreciate 
the profound hatred of convictism that obtains there. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 13 June 1 To bring the reign of convictism to 
a close in New Caledonia. 

b. This system as embodied in its subjects ; 
the convict class or body. 

1^8 Daily Tel. x Sept., All the Australian colonies shut 
their gates against the invasion of convictism from Swan 
River. 1873 M. Cij^rke His Natural Life L i. v, 63 Con- 
victism had e.stablished a tacit right to converse in whispers, 

Convictive (kpnvi-ktiv), a. [f. L. convict- 
ppl. stem of cojwmccre (see Convince) + -ivk] 
Having the power of producing conviction. 

1612-13 Pj'’* Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xvi, Hie convictive 
answer of Christ is by way of parable. ^ x666 Tillotson 
Ryle of Faith n. v, To shew that the scripture is not con- 
victive of the most obstinate^ and acute adversaries. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. vr, vii. (1852) 456 Her confession was 
attended^ with such convictive circumstances, that it could' 
not be slighted. 1737 L. Clarke Hist Bible {xjyo) II. iv. 
70 Convictive of their malicious design upon him. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 306 Convictive as a mar- 
riage ring Before adulterous eyes. 

Hence C<mvi*ctively adv., Coavi-cti-veness. 

1653 H. More Antjd, Aik. ni, v, (1712) 98 The Convictive- 
ness of these Narration.s. 1664 — Exp. Seven Epistles 141 
The truth of the Gospel had clearly shined . . so convic- 
tively. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. i’23 Rational^’', solidly, 


and convictively solved by Bradwardine. sto® C. Mather 
Magn. LAr./rhe public judgments have sometimes very 
convictively intimated the sins and faults for which, etc. 

Coiwictmemt (k/mvi-ktmeut). rare. [f. Con- 
vict zi. -i- - mknt.J * Conviction. 

1393 Nashk ClndsPs T. (16131 73 That the greater may be 
your conuictment. *887 Chicago Advance 26 May 321/2 A 
reduction in crime and in the number of convictments. 
Convictor ^ (kYiivi-ktoi, pi), [a. L. convictor^ 
one who lives with another, table com- 
jianion, f. convivere to live or dine together.] A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

In Academical Xatin, e.g. in the Laudian Statutes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of the equivalents of cowmen, 
sails Commoner:^ e.g. p. 265 ’'Nullus convictor sive com. 
mensalis In Eng. use, in Roman Catholic seminaries 
and colleges. 

1647 CuASHAW Poems 195 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Con victors of Thine own full cup. 1674 Blount 
Convictor^ a daily companion at a Table, a Sojourner. One 
that lives and diets in a Religious House, but i.s not tied to 
the Rules of it. *708 Coles, a boarder. 1845 0. 

Oliver Collect. Blog. Soc. fesus 84 The second . . became 
convictor of the English College at Rome in 1667. 1889 
Hadfield Hist. St. Marie’s Mis.^ion C/n, Skefield, Be 
took up his re.sidence at Ushaw College as a convictor. 
t Convi’Ctor Obs. rare. ' [Agent-n. in L. 
form from convincere to Convince: cf. X,. victor 
from vincerei\ One w'iio convicts. 

1650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis Xo Rdr. 4, 1653-60 

Stanley Hist. Philos, (lyoi ) 23/2 If any Man shall be con- 
vict privately of theft . . it .shall be . . at the pleasure of the 
Convictor. .to put him in chains five day.s. 

t Gomri'ctory, a. Obs. rare~K [f. Convict 2 ;. 
+ -oiiY : cf. prec.J Convictive, condemnatory. 

1576 F'LYMmQ Panapl. Efist ? y b, For of letters there be 
sundrie .sortes. .Laudatorie, Convictorie, Objurgatorie, 

t Convicy. Obs. rare~^. [ad, L. convTci-um or 
-vtiium outcry, wrangling, loud reviling or insult. 
Cf. OF. convicei\ Reviling, reproach. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Conuicyes is whan 
the defaute in nature, whether it be in body or .soule, orony 
other misfortune in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke. 

Convince (k^rnms), v, [ad. L. cootvinc-he 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f. con- 
altogether, wholly + vincere to conquer.] 

1. To overcome. 

f 1. To overcome, conquer, vanquish ; fg. to 
overpower. Also ahsal. Obs. 

XS48 Hall Chron. 161 b, Thenglishmen . . with al their 
wittes studied bothe how to repulse & convince their enemies, 
*370 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 174 , 1 mean to 
go Into the Egypt land, Theni to convince by force of arms. 
1603 Shaks. Mach. i. vii. 64 His two Cbamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wmssal so couuince. That Memorie, the 
Warden of the Brainej Shall be a Fume, a 2633 Munday 
Pal. of Eng. I. i, At length convinced with the heavinesse of 
sleep^. .he turned him to the wall. 

1 2. To overcome (a person) in argument ; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Obs. (Cf, also 6 .) 

1530 PAi.i5GR. 498/2 There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they all can nat convince 
bym. 1582 N. T. [Rhem.) Acts xviii. 28 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so 1611 ; 1881 confuted] the lewes openly, 
shewing by the scriptures, that lesvs is ChrisL 1611 Bible 
fob xxxii. 12 There was none of you that conuinced [so x^Sl 
lob, or that answered his words. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 3 
Satan stood, .confuted and convinced Of his weak arguing 
and fallacious drift. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt Brit 
l.ji. vii {17431 69^ Their office is to confirm the wavering, 
convince the obstinate, 

r Johnson’s explanation * to force anyone to acknowledge 
a contested po.sition is intermediate Ijetween 2 and 3 : he 
has not the fully developed current .sense. 

3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to his satisfaction, that which is advanced in argu- 
ment ; to bring to acknowledge the truth of; to 
satisfy or persuade by argument or evidence. In 
passive^ To be brought to, or to have, a full con- 
viction ; to be firmly persuaded, ( *= Convict 5 .) 

1632 J. Hayward tx. BiondPs Eromena 65 The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they had already convinced mee. ^ 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
IV. xi. (1695) 363 He that .sees a Fire, may, if he doubt, .feel 
it too ; and be convinced, by putting his Hand in it. c 1730 
Shenstone Elegies vi, Translate the song, convince my 
doubting^ maid. X772 Ann. Reg. 255, * I am confuted, but 
not convinced ’ is an apology .sometimes offered. 1828 Car- 
lyle Misc. (1857) I. 202 Let him who would move and con- 
vince other.s, be first moved and convinced himself. 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2> 1 . 488 1 am convinced, .and have no- 
thing more to object. 

"h. of 2 , fact. 

1697 Drvdk.n Vh-g. Georg, iv. 640 Convinc’d of Conquest, 
he resum’d his Shape. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit.BirdsixBsc}) 
1 . 63 But liaving since .seen several . .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect vi. 17 1 It is never 
very difficult to convince one's self of what one wishes to 
believe. 

C. with stibord. cl. 

1:606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. ni. u. 171 That perswasion could 
but thus conuince me. That my infegritieand truth to you. 
Might be affronted, etc. 1662 Stiliangfl. Orig. Sacr. in. 
i. § 2 Those who would not be convinced by them that there 
was a God. 1791 Cowper Lett, 27 May, No man .shall 
convince me that I am improperly governed, wliile I feel the 
contrary. 1862 Ruskin Mmiera P. (18801 83 My neighbour 
cannot be convinced that I am wiser than he is. 

d. To produce a moral conviction of sinfulness. 
Here there i.s a mixture of 4 [where see quot. 1611 ''con- 
vince of sin ’) with the modern notion of 3. Cf. Convict 4. 
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■ t@4S Sjhrier Caieck. Q. 31 ConviDciDg: «s of our sin and 
mise^. a 1853 Robertson Senn, Ser. m, iv. (1872) 59 By 
convincinp: of sin, by humbling the man. 1880 Froude 
ii»^25 A man of fei-vid temperament suddenly con- 
vinced of sin. 

. t e. Phrase. To convince any one's belief. Ohs. 

s$S4 La Orrery Parthenissa. After 1 had con- 

vinced his belief of that Truth by many protestations. 
Ibid. 360. 

; II. To convict, prove, demonstrate. 
f4. To prove (a person) to be guilty, or in the 
wrong, by judicial procedure; to prove or 
find guilty; to convict of rarely (an offence 

or error); = Convict v. i, 2. Qbs. 

^3c535 Fisher IF/cs. 425 Who that hath broken the lawe of 
Moyses, if he were conuinced by two or thre wytnesses, lie 
with out any mercy shulde dye. iS77 Hanmer Aw. Eccl. 
Mist. (1619) 443 Thou art convinced . .of many other hainous 
crimes.^ 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. iq8^ If. .they 
.fee convinced thereby in the latter day for abusing this cere- 
mpnie. ^ 1580 Baret Alv. C 359 To be charged or con- 
■ uinced in rnany crimes. 1611 Bible yMm viiu 46 Which 
of yo\^ conutnceth mee of sinne? 1692 Ray DissoL World 
III. ix. (1732) 398 Convinces him of a gross Mistake. 1776 
' Foote Bankmipt in. 87 Instead of clearing, this paper only 
serves io convince her. 

fb. transf of things. Ohs. 

1624 A. WoTTON R-nnne fr. Rome 58 The assumption .. 
will convince the proposition of falsehood. 1716 M. Davies 
Aiken. 361 All of them convinc’d .. Arianisra of 

Heresy and Blasphemy. 

fS. To demonstrate or prove (orig. something 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a neutral 
• or good sense). Ohs. ( = Convict 3.) 

‘ i* a. a person to be or to have done something. 

tpSii di^f'dle Facions App. 320 Excepte any man.. can 
bring any other cause to conuince them [the iudges] not to 
haue lodged a righte. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades 
103 Thereby to conuince vs to be sinners. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitui Gert/mnie vi. (i622>27o The Gallican tongue doth 
conuince the Gothino.s . . not to be Germanes. x66o T. M. 
C. Walker's Hist. Indep. iv. 54 It were sufficient to convince 
the Speaker to be a Son of Beliall. 1692 0 . Walker Hist, 
lllusir. C4 Whoso was convinced to nave ploughed them 
[the Termini] up, both his Oxen and himself were accursed, 
t b. a thing to be or as something. Obs. 

*379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 409 The false Latine that is in 
many, is sufficient to conuince them for counterfets. 1613 
Salkeld Treat. Angels 7.02 Tbi.s may easily be convinced 
as false. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. ii. § 53 Other Argu- 
ments, whereby they convinced their doctrine to be true. 
1654 Fuller Two Serm. 58 So much of the Morall Law. . 
as may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunto, 
t e. that a thing is something. Obs. 
t$q'j Topsell Four-/- Beasts ^1673) 113 Those two pro- 
verbs of holy Scripture .. convince, that they [dogs] are 
emblems of vile, cursed, rayling, and filthy men. 1730 A. 

Maffei s Amphitk. 108 Sufficient to convince, that 
without doubt Herod’s Amphitheatres were of Wood. 

t d. with simple object (representing a proposi- 
tion). Ohs. 

^ 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres.dix. § i The first propo.sition 
. is beyond all dispu te .s Hocfacite convinces it* 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl.f Disc. Occas. Med.^ If Experience did not con- 
vince the contrary. 

t 6. To demonstrate or prove (a thing, argu- 
ment, etc.) to be erroneous ; to disprove, refute. 
(This sense has relations also, with sense 2 : cf. Convict 6.) 
^^533 Frith Disjmt. Pnrgat. (1829) 146 Whatsoever is 
not answered in this part, shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third. 1548 TJdall, etc. Erasm, Par., Luke 
in. (R.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuinced the texte of Scripture whiche Satan had falsely 
cyted. 1621 Venner Tobacco (1650) 398 It convinceth not 
my a.ssertion. 1625 B.ncon Ess. Atheism (Arb.) 331 God 
neuer wrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it. 

t7. To demonstrate or prove (absurdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such ; to expose (in its real 
character), Obs. (— Convict 6 b.) 

*583 Fulke Defence x. 391 The text itself, you say, is 
sufficient to convince tliis ab.surdity. 1601 Holland Plinj' 
I. 42 A very great argument, .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit of them who, etc. 1653-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, (1701) 46/2 The other.. would not discover or con- 
vince their Vanity. 1673 R. Vaughan Coinage 7 I shall 
convince hereafter an important and a popular error, 
fb. To expose and reprehend (faults). Obs. 

1610 Bp. 'KwLApol. Brownists § 13 Recoil Treat. (1614) 
7^0 The faults- .of ^ Church may be severely reproved and 
■convinced according to the quality thereof, and yet the 
Church not be condemned. 

t8. To demonstrate or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, of 2 , person or thing : /. e, 
that the person cu: thing is possessed of such 
quality, etc, Obs. 

1349 Parsoj^ Confer. Success. 1. vi. 124 Yet shal I now 
•agayne convince more amply the vntruth therof, 1610 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xxi. vL (1620) 789 To> con- 
uince the pos.sibility of what we intend against those Infidels. 
cdrjz Wilkins Nat. Relig. (1675) 91 An evidence., sufficient 
to convince the existence of a Deity. x 68 i Ess, Peace 4- 
Truth Ch. 6 The antient Champions of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity of Fleathenish Superstition. 

’ Convinced (k^nvi-nst), ppl. a. [f. Convince 
V, + -ED ^.] Brought to a state of ccnviction ; 
firmly persuaded. 

, X685 H. More Illustration 345 The slain with the Sword 
are the convinced and convert^ by the powerfull preaching 
of the word. 1829 Southey O. Netvman vii, Soon , . thou 
wilt have cause To give that sentence thy convinced as.sent. 


1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto 1. iv. 52, 1 am a convinced au- 
thoritarian. I share none of those, .Utopian fancies. 
Hence Convimcedly adv,, Couvimcedness. 
i8i2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIII, 230 My 
observation has not been sufficiently lasting to speak con- 
vincedly on this topic, x88a Aikenesum 12 Aug. 220/1 The 
hero of the piece, played - .with a resoluteness, coolness, and 
convincedness adtogether admirably 1883 Cable Dr. 
Sevier x'v. The students nodded convincedly to the speaker. 

Couvincement (kpavi-nsment). [f. Convince 

2^. + -MENT.] 

f 1, The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Obs. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 6 Of which the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and conuincement. 1649 
Milton Eikon. iv. (1851) 365 The convmceraent of his own 
violent courses* 1654 Ld. Orrery Partkenissa (16761 257 
Is an accusation then a sufficient convinceraent ? 

f 2. The action of proving ; demonstration. Obs. 
1634 Bd. Orrery Parthettissa (1676) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty thereof. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. t* 24 If that be not convincement 
enough, let him weigh the other also. 1689 Try al Bps. 
Pref. 2 A clear convincement, that it was not Ambition., 
which rowsed your Courage. 

3. Tlie action or fact of convincing, mental con- 
viction. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat, Sacram.ii. 66 A special! convince- 
ment of the understanding. • 1644 Milton (Arb.) 69 

Others , .assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
1878 Spurgeon Treas. Daev. Ps. cxv. 3 The convincement 
of those who. .shut their eyes to the .. evidences of his 
divine power. 1888 Athetmum i Dec. 731 [It] aided in 
giving Trollope his power of convincement. 

b. The mental condition of being convinced. 
1823 Lamb Elia 313 But with the deepe.st convincement 
of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think, etc. 

4. Conscientious or religious conviction; con- 
viction of sin ; esp. used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion* 

16x7 Hieroii Wks. II. 1x6 Jf, by the mercy of God, our 
conscience shall meete vs againe and againe at euery tume ; 
and.. hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. 1656 
G. B’ox yrnt. I. 269 A great convincement there was through 
all that country, many meeting.s. .we had, and the Lord’s 
power was over all. a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement. 17^7 {title') Account 
of the Convincemeut and Call to the Ministry of M. Lucas. 
1885 Mauch. Even. Newsyg May 2/3 The number of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends was 15,381 . . in the We.stern 
quarterly meeting.. 57 had been admitted by convincement. 
f Couvi'XICGUt, ot. Obs. [ad. L. convincent-em, 
pr. pple. of convincere to Convince ] Convincing. 

1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 215 I adde another [reason] 
more convincent, taken out of Aquinas, a 1640 Jackson Wks. 
VII. ixo, I see no convincent argument to persuade me. 

ConviiLCer (k^nvi-nsoi). rare. [f. Convince 
-h -ER I,] One who or that which convinces. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cahbal. iii. (1662)172 The divine 
Light now was only a convincer of his miscarriages. 
Conyincible (k^nvi-nsib’l), a. [ad. L. con- 
vincihilis (Isidore), f. convincifre ; see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being convinced, in various senses : 
f a. Capable of being convicted, proved false, 
etc.; convictable. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne 3Ted. 107 [This] is not onely 

convincible and statute-madne.ss, but also manifest impiety. 

^ Psescd. Ep. in, ix. 125 What uncertainties, and also 
convincible falsities.^ 1646 Gaule Cases Come. 194 What- 
soever. .crime is punishable before men, is also convincible 
by men. 

b. Capable of being convinced; open to con- 
viction. 

<2 x687 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and Unregenerate Blan is Convincible from 
hence, that Jesus is a. .safe Guide to follow, i860 Bagehot 
Mem. pas. Wilson in Lit. Stud. I. 376 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convincible persons, 
f 2. Of convincing power. Obs. 

1647 Quaeres to be presented to his Majesty 14 Is the Ar- 
bitration in Government of a Prince. .more convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes ? 

Convi’iLCing, vbt sb. [f. Convince v, 4 - -ino i.] 
The action of the vb. Convince ; conviction. 

x6iS Hieron Wks. 1 . 600 Able to write and preach for the 
conuincing of gainesaiers. 1641 Milton Animadv. Pref., 
The detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth and his countries peace. 1642 O. Sedgwicke Eng- 
land's Preserv. 6 God . . enters into the heart or soule of 
a sinner by irresistable convincings. 

Convincing (k^nvimsig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+■ -ING^.J That convinces; fa. that convicts, 
proves guilty, etc. (obs.) ; b. that brings conviction 
to the mind. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu G^g x. 75 Your texts are not ex- 
]presse, they are not evictive, nor convincing.^ 1749 Fielding 
Tom pones viil xiv, This convincing experiences 1885 F. 
Temple Relat. Relig. ie Sc, iiu 83 Convincing proof that 
men possess a common nature. 

Convincingly (k^nvimsigli), adt^. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In a convincing manner ; f a. so as to 
overcome, reftite, prove, or demonstrate (^r.) ; b. 
so as to convince or produce internal conviction. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus * § 16 (1653) 66 That, .which 

others have convincingly and meritoriously opposed. x63x 
Baxter Inf. Bapt,x%(pSNhtn a Minister iffiall d^ with them 
for their sins convincingly. 1774 P. Parsons Nevomarket 
IL X17 He fdt it convincingly^ 1881 J* iHawtroene Fort. 
Fool L xi, He reasoned, convincingly enough. 


Cosivmcmgness (kffevrnsiqnes''. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS*] Convincing quality or character. 

1647 PoT^uerofKeysiv. force, orconvincingnesse of 

this interpretation. x88o Fortn. Rest. Apr, 556 The direct- 
ness and convincingness of his style. 1881 Saintsburv Dry- 
den iv. 83 Buckingham proved, with tolerable convincing- 
ness, how small had been his own share in the Rehearsal. 

t Convi'BCive, cl. Obs. rare. [f. CONVINCE 
-f -iVE.j Having the power of convincing. Hence 
Convi'iaLCively adv. ' 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 291 Considerations 
..such as rightly understood, convinsively declare the wis- 
donie of the Creator. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch,, Rick. II 
cclxxvi, If all These May be Convincive, wee haue Miracles. 

Gonviae, obs. Sc. form of Covin. 
fCoxivi'te, 2^. Ohs. [ad. med.L* convUare or 
It. convitare (Tr., Sp., Pg. convidar, B'. convier). 
Diez supposes convitare ‘to invite to a feast ^ to 
be forme(i after imttidre to Invite, by sense-asso- 
ciation with convtmum (see Convive).] trans. 
To invite. (Chiefly in transl. from Spanish, etc.) 

1568 Guettara's Z>/<z//. /V. Tv. vii (1582) 386. 

1578 T. N. Conq. W. (1596) 327 Other times they 

would convite them_ to supper. Ibid. 360 In the which 
letter hee convited him earnestly to come* 1602 Segar Hon. 
Mil. 4- Civ. III. XXXV. i6x The Constable .. conuited Clifford 
with his company to dinner. 

Convitiate, eonvitious : see Con vie-. 
tCoilYi'Yal, and sb. Obs. [ad. L. convf- 
vdl-is pertaining to a feast, f. conmva one who 
feasts with others, f. convmB'e to live together.] 

A. adj. Belonging to a feast ; — Convivial. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv, Yet as Hero- 
dotus tells us. . the same [horse flesh] was a convival dish, 
and solemnly eaten at the feasts of their nativjties. 1662 
Pearson C'mvf art, xii. 431 note, It is an old inscription, 
* Amici, cium vivimus vivamus ' ; as in the couvivall wish, 
Zij<ret«y. 1735 Johnson, C<5wwz/<2/, 1753 T. H. 

Croker tr. Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xiv. cix, Dulcet relicks of 
convival treat. 

B. sb. One who partakes of a feast ; a guest 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 78 The number of the conuiuals at pri- 

uate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three. 

t Conviva'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. convwdtor, 
agent-sb. from convivdri to feast or carouse to- 
gether, f. conviva Convive A companion in 

feasting, a fellow- caronser* 

<<2x656 Hales Golden Rem., Four Semt, (t6 ^2^^9 In a 
youthful meeting, one of his petulant Convivators poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. 

+ Convive, sb.'^ Obs. rare. [a. OF. comvive^ 
ad. IL. convTv-hmi feast.] A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Z^_3o/4 O precidus feste and coa- 
vyve ! 15x2 Helyas xxiii. in Thoms E. Pr. Rom. (1827) II, 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were, .reysed in thepalays, 
li Convive (kmvzv, kp-nvoiv), sb.‘^ [a. mod-F. 

convive (not in Cotgr. 161 1), ad. L. conviva ftllow- 
feaster, f. convivhre to live together with. The 
17th c. use was perh. directly from L. ; there is 
app. a break between this and modem use, iii 
which it is usually printed in italics as French.] 

1. One who feasts with others ; a fellow-banqueter, 
table-companion, mess-mate. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. 211 (R.) A feast, which though 
with pleasures complement The ravish’d convives tongues 
it courted ; yet, etc, 1651 Fuller A bet Rediv. ( 1867) 1.1x4 
But idiots also his convives, had their share. 1638 J. Har- 
rington Prerog. Pop. Govt. 11. v. (1700) 367 The Christians 
in these times, much after the manner of the Lacedemonian 
Convives, us’d to eat in public and together. 1820-1 R, K. 
Porter Trav. Georgia in Repository No. 80. iii Preserves, 
fiTiits, dried sweetmeats, .engage the fair coirvives for some 
time. X863 Whyte Melville Gladiators IL 148 ‘What 
now ? ’ said he, “ my old convive and boon companion *. 

2. (See qiio’t) 

1831 Mavhew Loud. Labour II, 218 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those [women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others. 

t C02lvi*ve, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. (or L. 
convivere, ~vivdri)i\ intr. To feast together. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 4* Cr, iv. v. 272 All you Peeres of Greece 
go to my Tent, There in the full conuiue we \.Fol. you]. 

Convivial (k^nvi' vial), a. [ad. L. convividl-is 
pertaining to a feast, f. convTvi-iem feast ; cf. mod. 
F. convivial. (The commoner word in L, was 
convivdlis : see Convival.)} 

1. Of or belonging to a feast or banquet ; charac- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. 

a x668 Denham Old Age ni. fR.\ Which feasts convivial 
meetings we did name, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1851) 
HI. 205 In their convivial garlands they had respect unto 
plants preventing drunkenness. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 206 F 4 To shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
eating without cost. <21770 Akenside Odes i. xiii. (R.) 
Kind laughter and convivial joy. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 19 The idea, .that the characters of men are best 
seen in convivial intercourse. x88i Besant & Rice Ckapl. 
Fleet I. 284 Those convivial evenings, .will still continue. 

2l Fond of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive society ; festive, jovial. 

17. . Dr. Newton (J.), Your social, and convivial spirit is 
such that it is a happiness to live and converse^ with you. 
X784 Cowper Task iv. 595 The plump convivial parson. 
X847 Grote Greece IV. n, xlvi. 108 A man of convivial 
and amorous habits. 1849 Dickicns Dav. Copy. 159 Mr, 
Micawber was uncommonly conviviaL 
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Coiliriirialist (Ic^nvrvialist). [f. prec. + -lOT.] 
One who lives convivially or practises conviviality ; 
a person of convivial habits. 

1810 S. Green Refo^'mist I. 204 She prepared a late 
supper for the return of these convivialists. j86i Whyte 
MELvitLE Good for Nothing I. 43 A stout soIdier-Iike con- 
vivialist. 

Conviviality (l<:i?iivi:vi,^’l!ti>, [f. as prec. + 
-ITY,] The quality of being convivial ; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity ; (of persons) con- 
vivial spirit or disposition. 

1791 Boswell an. 1779 Sept, A man of sterling 

good sense, information, discernment, and conviviality. 
*794 Mai.one Life Sir % Reynolds 51 (R.) These extem- 
poraneous entertainments were often productive of greater 
conviviality. 1817 Sir D. Wilkie in Four C, Eng. Lett. 
472 The dinner was given quite in the ancient style of 
Border conviviality. 18S0 L. Stephen Pope iv. 84 His dis- 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality, 
b. jzJ/. Convivial practices, festivities. 

*830 Cunningham Brit. Paint, 1 . 263 In the course of his 
..convivialities he was attacked with a serious illness. 
Convivializs (kfJ'nvi-viabiz), v. mnce-wd. [f. 
as prec. -h-TZE.] intr. To practise conviviality. 

1837 Fraser's Mag, XVI. 283 So late and so loudly did 
they con vivializa. 

Convivially Tc^nvi-viali), adv. [f. as prec.+ 
-LY^.] In a convivial manner. 

_i8o8 Autobiog. in Lockhart i, To complain of occa- 
sional headaches, .when 1 have, .lived too convivially. 

Convocant (kp-nvokant>. rare. [ad. L. eon^ 
meant- pr. pple of convoedre : see below.] One 
who calls together or convokes. 

1850 Neale East. Church Introd.6o On the If July, 1833, 
a national Synod met at NanpUa .. owning no higher con- 
vocant than Iricoupi, Minister of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 

CoilVOCate, and.?3. [ad. L, mivocdt- 
us^ pa. pple. of convoedre \ see below.] 

A. fa. pple, m6. adj. Convocated. arek. or poet 
*S 32“3 .<^r^ 24 Hen, V'lIL c. 12. § 9 The spirituall pre- 
lates . .assembled and conuocate by the kynges wrytte. 1337 
Starkey Lei, to Pole in Strype EccL Mem, I. App. Ixxxi. 
*93 At such time as a councel general of at Christian nations 
was first convocate and assembled. *603 Drayton Bar, 
l’Pars(tj4B)6i For the Cinque-Ports the Barons convocate. 
1830 W. Phillips Ml, Sinai i. 439 The innumerous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief, 
t B. sb, A person called to an assembly. Obs, 
*363-87 Foxe A.Sr M. (rS'd) 401/1 In the presence of us, 
and our fellowe brethren and other conuocates. 

Convocate (kpnv<*k(?it), v. Also 7 - at. [f. 
L. eonvoedt - stem oi convoedre : see Convoke.] 

1. tran$. To call or summon together j to as- 
semble or bring together by summons, arch. 

cis^o Life of Fisher II. Tntrod. 4.7 He would con- 

vbcate the clergle of thi.s Realme at his pleasure. *650 
S. Clarke Eccl. Hist i. (1654) 136 In the meantime the 
Emperour convocated a Synoa. *679 Ricaut Grk, Ch. 392 
(T.) Smyrna or Angora, where trade hath convocated great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1760 Robertson Chas. 

111 . IX. 172 Until a council. . could he convocated.^ *818 
Scott Xrjf. vii, Where is the royal commission, 

under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms ? 

1 2. To call or summon (a person). Obs. rare. 
134a Boorde Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Conuocated thorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mage'ste. 
f3. intr. To meet in convocation; to congre- 
gate. Obs, rare. 

1683 Scotch Proclam, in Lond. Gaz, No. 20 52/3 We hereby 
Require and Command all our Liedges on the Sea-coasts. . 
forthwith to Convocat, and rise in their best Arms. 

Comvocated, a. arch. [f. prec. + -edC] 
Called or summoned together. 

*65* Hobbes Govt, ^ Soc. xvii. § 19. 316 A convocated 
Assembly. *814 Mrs. West A. de Lacy 1 . 301 The Earl 
of Lincoln, .took his seat among the convocated barons. 
Co*lXVOOatiilg‘, vbt. sb, arch. ff. as prec. + 
-ING h] The act ion of calling together, 
a *649 Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. fas. P. Wks. (171XJ 100 
He would concur with the emperor for the convocating a 
general council. 

Convocation (kfnvi?k<fi*Jm). [ad. L. convoed- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. convoedre (see above). Cf. 

F. convocation c, in litiT6).] 

1. The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons; the state or fact of being called 
together. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle i. xxxvii. (1859) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete conuocacion. 1349 Compl, Scot. xi. 93 
Quhen kyng ^uard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
of Scotland at the toune of ayre, 1678 Trans. Crt, Spain 
II. 9 The convocation of the Army is to be on Monday next. 
*777 Watson Philip I T (1839)43 To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing heresy. *887 Pall Mall 

G, 24 Oct. 7/1 They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in order to make the necessary inquiries. 

2, An assembly of persons called together or 
met in answer to a summons. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI I. r*i pere was i-made a 
seyne and a convocadoun aboute chesyng of pe bisshop. 
*326 Ptlgr. Perf, (W, de W. 1531^ 92 b, In a generall conuo- 
cacyon orcounseyle of ony con^regacyon or couent. *603 
Shaks. Ham, iv. iii. 21 A certaiiie conuocation of politick 
wormes are e'ne at him. Your worm is your onely Emperor 
for diet. x6ix Bible Ex, xu. 16 And in the first day there 
shalbe an holy cop aocation. 1789 T, J efferson Writ, (i 859) 
n. 588 We may hope a happy issue from the approaching 
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convocation. 186a C Wordsworth Hymn^ *0 day of 
Rest\ 'I'o holy convocations The silver trumpet calls, 

3. spec. In the Church of England : A provincial 
synod or assembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. 

There is a convocation of each of the provinces, Canterbury 
and York, The former is the more important, and is often 
referred to as ‘ Convocation ' simply ; it consi.sts of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of the Xdouses 
of Parliament). It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward I, at the same time as the lay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it gradually assumed synodical 
powers. In Ireland a convocation, supp(3sed to be the first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial synods, met in 
Dublin in 1615 ; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both clergy and laity. 

rt(i4oo CotK (Shaks. Soc.) 261 The cownsel-hous 

beforn-seyd xal sodeynly onclose schewyng the buschopys, 
presty.s, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
a convocacyon. 1473 Pastern I^eit. No, 687 III. 33 Also 
the[rl schalle be a convocacion off the Clergye iiy all 
haste. 1534 Act 25 Hen, Vllf c. 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England haue knowledged . . that the Con- 
uocations of the same Clergie is, alwaies hath beene, and 
ought to be assenililed only by the Kings writ. 1348 
PIall Ckron. 52 We haue in our spirituall conuocacion 
graunted to your highnes suche a some of money as, etc. 
«i6S4 Selden Table-T. (Arb.l 18 They [the Thirty-nine 
Articles] were made at three several Convocations, xnto 
Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 2 My duty to the bishop of Clogher 
. . I take it ill he was not at convocation. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the king's 
writ, calls the bishops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation : but without the king’s writ he cannot assem ble 
them. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI, 3x9 The convocations 
of the two provinces , . have undergone, except in the re- 
moval of the monastic members^ at the dissolution, no 
change of organisation from the reign of Edward I down to 
the present day. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church : A vo- 
luntary organization of the clergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioceses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, etc., but having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation. The name is also applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, e.g. 

‘ Convocation of East Tennessee’. 

The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an archdeaconry or rural deanery. 

4. In the English Universities: a. At Oxford 
and Durham ; The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the degree of M.A. ; also, a meeting of this body 
(the earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and the Royal University of Ireland, a body con- 
sisting of all registered graduates, having the power 
of discussing and expressing an opinion on any 
matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of electing certain members of the Senate, 
“fb. At Cambridge, formerly : An assembly of the 
Senate out of term. Ohs. 

[1433 Oxford SiaUtie in Anstey Mun. Acad. 312 In Con- 
vocatione seu Congregatione magistrorum ubilibet cele- 
bratura. 1477 fnnior ProctoPs^ Bk. (An.stey 481), Ante 
magnam Convocationem Regentium et Non-regentium.] 
131* [see Congregation 31^]. *377 Earl Leicester Letter 
8 Apr. (in Oxf. Archives\ I , .have thought good thus farre 
to open the whole matter to you in Convocation, a 1644 Laud 
Hist his Chanc. of Oxf. 7 (T.), I was named in convocation 
one of the delegates myself. 1679 Prideaux Lett ( Camden) 
67 Your letter having passed the Convocation this afternoon. 
*733 Ld. Arran in Gentl. Mag. LXI. n. 89s That I shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on 
him [Johnson] the degree of Master of Arts. *833 Stai. in 
Durham Univ. Cat. (1837) 75 That the number of Terms 
[etc.] shall, until settled by Statute, be determined by the 
Senate and Convocation. *873 Oxford Statutes xx. iv. 3 
The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congrega- 
tions and Convocations in the Theatre, when he .shall think 
fit. 1882 Ibid. V. V. § I. 1 No person shall be eligible [to 
sit on a Board of Faculty! who is not a member of Convo- 
cation. 

b, 1688 in Wall Cerem. Univ. Camh, fed. Gunning) 429 
May it please you that this Convocation be turned into a 
Congregation, and that this day [28 June! and tomorrow be 
Term, and that the 15th and i6th of November next be 
Non-Term for the death of Dr. Cudworth. 1828 Ibid. 230 
[For the election of] Members of Parlt.. .the Vice-Chancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of the Election, at a Con- 
gregation or Convocation. Ibid. 239 If the notice, etc. be 
at a Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voting, are in English [not in Latin as in Congregation], 

fS. The parliament of tinners in Cornwall: see 
CONVOCATOR and St.xnnary. 

1703 Brief Rel.{yBspN, 342 The convocation 

of tinners met the tfith instant at Truro in Cornwall. *778 
W. Prvce Min. Comub. 3*8 Convocation and Convocators, 
or Parliament of Tinners. All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several conv(x:ations. 

6 . Comb. Convocation-liouse, the place where 
a convocation meets; the assembly itself, the 
* House ’ of Convocation ; f Convocation-man, a 
member of a convooition. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps. xxiv, 6 Beeing desired to 
sitte d wn . . by the U.sher of the ^Convocation house. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 77 The higher Convocation house, where 
the ArchWshops and Bishops sit severally by thera.^-elves ; 
the other, the lower Convocation house, where all the rest 
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of the Clergie are bestowed, Wood A th. Oxon. 11. 716 

The senior Proctor having sprain’d his leg . . and therefore 
not able to come to the convocation house to be admitted. 
1710 PIearne Collect. 5^ Mar. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) IX. 354 The 
Apodyterium of the Convocation-House. *870 Oxford 
Statutes X. iii. § 2. 14 All notices hereinbefore required to be 
issued .shall be given by affixing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. 2640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) m. 
1. 42 To consider whether any man Complained of here,* 
being a *Convocation-man, may not by Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Serjeant at Arm.s. 171* Hearne 
Collect. III. 245 Mr. Giffard was three times Convocation- 
Man for the Church of Peterborough. 
€02lT0Cati03ial (k/?nv£>k<?i-j 3 nal), a. [f. prec.' 
+ -AL.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 
nature of a convocation. 

1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. cone. Laud iii. ii They were a 
Convocationall, Synodicall Assembly of Commissioners. 
x66o Fisher Rusticks A larm Wks, (1679) 274 Himself an(i 
his Brethren of both the Convocational and the Congrega- 
tional way. *836 J. W. Joyce (in Athenaenm 24 Apr. 54^/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical or civil court in the realm 
but in every case to convocational jurisdiction. ’ 

Hence Convoca'tionally adv, 

*70* Atterbury Addit to xsi ed. Rights Convoc. Pref. 9 
The Present Members . . sat and acted Convocationally, ' 

Coavoca-tiomst. [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
advocate or supporter of Convocation. 

1862 Sat Rev. XIV. 332/1 Convocationists who desire to 
amalgamate the lay and clerical elements of the Church. 

Convocator (kp-nv^k^it->j'i. [a. L. convoedior 
(in Du Cange), agent-n. f. € 07 %vocare (see above}.] 
1. One who convokes an assembly. 

^823 J. D. Hunter Captiv, A^. .<4 wm 312 The convocation 
of their meetings. , is rather capricious. .Any individual may 
notify one, but , . it will be attended . . according to the re- 
spect entertained for the convocator. 

1 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 
in Cornwall : also called Stannator. Ohs. 

1602 Cabew Cornwall 393 Pensuant to the returns, 
the Convocators all met, *739 Jonkin Note Ibid. i. (1811) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistant.s, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. *730 R. 
PococKE Trav, 135 The Stannary Courts and the Convoca- 
tion. .each [town] sending six convocators. 1778 [see Con- 
vocation 5]. 

Convo catory, a. ? Obs. [f. prec. : see -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to a convocator or tf> convoking. 
*763 tr. Busching's Sysi. Geog. V. 28 The Elector-palatine 
. . is joint convocatoi^ Prince of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine.^ Ibid. V, 312 The convocatory oflSce being likewise 
held jointly by them. 

t Convo'Ce, ’v. Obs. ? To make of one voice. 

i486 Hen. VII at Vorh, Surtees Misc, (1890) 57 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
PI is con trie condigne. 

Convoke (k^nvffR’k), v. [ad. F. convoquer 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. convoedre to call together ; 
f. con- together - 1 - voedre to call.] 
tracts. 'Po call together, summon to assemble ; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

*398 Florio, Conuocare, to conuoke or call togither, *626 
tr. Boccalinls Nexvf. Polit 84 (T.) I'he queen of Italy .. 
having convoked all her prince.s. *^69 Robertson Chas. V, 
VI. vL 85 The pope continued his negociations for con- 
voking a general council. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist (1876) 
1. iv. 210 For five years afterwards the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. *845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist Ref. I. 
207 In order to carry on the war, h« was obliged to convoke 
the States anew, 

fig. *803 Wordsw. Prelude lei. 153, 1 thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance I'o suit my ends. 

Hence Coavo'ker, Couvo*Ringr vbL sb. and ppl a. 
1763 Blackstone 1. 153 Such of our monarchs as 

were encUned to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convoking them, .under pretence that there was no need of 
them- ^ *795 Southey Joan of Arc in. 282 Through the land 
Meantime the King's convoking voice went forth. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 , 270 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

t Couvolancy. Obs, [f. L. coitvolSnt- (see 
next) -h-ANCY.] The action of Hying together. 

*633 J, S. Omith. in Fuller Cause ^- Cure ixB^p 247 They 
all met together ; and birds of all feathers had a general 
couvolancy. 

Co’nvolant, ppL a. nonce-wd. Ipd. 'L. convo- 
Idnt-emy pr. pple. of to fly together, £, 

eo7t- + voldre to fly.] Flying in company. 

1831 Crayons fr. Commons 93 Bearing my words convolant 
with the sound. 

t Convola'tion. [n. of action £ 
voldre : see prec. and -ation.] » Concourse. 

*676 R. Dixon Two Test. 14 A fortuitous convolation of 
blind Atoms could not do this. 

CoJlVolute (kp-nvt)li«t), a. (sb.) [ad. L. con- 
vohlt-us, pa. pple. of convolvere : see Convolve.] 
Rolled np together, 

1. Bot. Of a leaf in the bud : Coiled laterally 
upon itself so that one margin is within the coil 
and the other without. Of petals in the hud; 
Coiled upon each other so that one margin of 
each is within the coil and the other without. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot xxvii, 423 Four petals., 
often convolute. *830 Bindley Nat. Sysf, Bot. Cotyle- 
dons leafy, usually convolute, occasionally plaited, *837 
Henfrey Bot. § 1 13 If the leaf is rolled up from side to side 
like a plan, with only one edge free, .it is convolute. *87® 
Hooker St2id. Flora 106 Leaves convolute in bud. 
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2. Concho!. Of a shell: Having the whorls llat« 
tened ont in the direction of the axis and wound on 
each other, so as nearly or entirely to conceal the 
spire, the aperture being then as long as the shell, 
as in the cowries, Bulla, etc. 

1854 Woodward (1856) qg The shell of the gas- 

tero^ods is usually spiral . . the following are its principal 
modifications .. elongated or turreted .. cylindrical, .convo- 
lute. 1872 Nicholson Palceont. 249 Vobdidm.-—%h&Vi tur- 
reted or convolute. 

3. gen. Rolled or folded together ; having con- 
volutions. 

1874 Cooke Ftmgi 24 The form is lobed, folded, convolute, 
often resembling the brain of some animal. 1875 Blake 
Zool. M'i In the Tetrabranchiata the funnel is formed by a 
convolute muscular plate. 

B. sb. 1. Something of a convoluted form ; a 
convolution, a coil. 

1846 De QuiNCEV\i>jif. Wks. III. 181 The lower 
lip .. is drawn inwards with the curve of a marine shell— 
oh, what a convolute of cruelty and revenge is there\ 

2. Co7tvolute to a chxle : see quot, 

1869 Sylvester in Proc. Land Math. Soc. 11 . 137 My 
attention having been drawn . . to Captain Moncrieff’s self- 
reversing gun-carriage, the rack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of a wheel rolling on a i-ail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail .. (which I call a Convolute 10 
tlie circle). 

Hence Co'jivoliitely adv. 

Co'SlVOlute, v. rare, [f, L. convolut-, ppl. 

stem of co7iml'Vtre : see Convolve.] 

iratis. To twist or coil round (something) ; 
to embrace. Obs. 

1698 J. Petivkr in Phil. Trans. XX. 404 These Leaves, . 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Stalk. 1702 Ibid. XXIIL 1256 Its Leaves are narrow, long 
and apt to convolute, or close round the Panicle. 

2. To coil up, form into a coiled or twisted 
shape {Jig. in quot,). See also Convoluted. 

1887 Saintsbury EUzah, Lit. ii. 42 The special Eliza- 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases. 

3. intr. To twist or wind about, nonce-use. 

18.47 Mar. Edgeworw Orlandinozc^ Rolling andwinding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

Hence Oo’iivoluting ppl. a. 

1818 Keats Sleep <5- Poetry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of harmony, to where it aye will poise Its mighty 
self of convoluting sound. 

Convoluted (kf 7 *nv<?li? 7 ted), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED i ; cf. F. convoluti (found without the implied 
verb), and Convolute a.] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous form ; exhibiting convolutions. (Chiefly 
Zoo!, and Anat.) 

xZxt J. Pinkerton Petralogy I. 212 This .. is found con- 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. J12/X A short wide convoluted intestine. 1849 
Murchison SUuria xvi. 39a The convoluted and broken 
rocks. 1873 Mivart Elem, Anat. ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere, .is very much convoluted. 

Convolution (kf7nv(5^1iz7*j9n). [n. of action f. 
L. convoUiU, ppl, stem of convo!vh-e to roll to- 
gether: see Convolve.] 

1, The action of folding {obs!), coiling, twisting, 
or winding together ; the condition of being coiled 
or convoluted. 

*597 J* King yonas{x(>xZ) 375 A conuolution or folding vp 
together. 1674 Anat. Plants in. 11. vi. (1682) isyThe 
Claspers of a Vine . . have also a Motion of Convolution. 
1678 CuDWORTH (1837)1. 152 Where, after many 

convolutions and evolutions . . they chanced . . to settle. 
1730 Thomson .<4 837 Toss’d wide around, O’er the 

calm sky, in convolution swift. ^ 1835 Lindley Introd. Boi. 
(18481 1 , 393 If the convolution is imperfect, .the ovules are 
partially naked. 

2, A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything rolled or coiled up, or of a coiled fonu). 

1S4S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 26 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haue. 1667 Boyle Orig, 
Formes ^ Qual., To cast it self into such grand , . convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices. 1682 T. Anat. 

(1697) 375 Full of windings, like the convolutions of the guts. 
177^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 5 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shelHs formed. 
1871 Tyndall Sc. (ed. 6) II, xvi. 439 Each addi- 

tional convolution . . adds its electro-motive mrce to that of 
all the othens. 1873 Black Pn 7 'kule vi. 89 The curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast. 

3, Anat. Esich. of the sinuous folds or windings 
of the surface of the cerebral hemispheres in man 
and the higher animals. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 449 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 203 Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. 1880 Bastian Brain 
279 In the lowest Quadrupeds there are no convolutions. 

Co’nvolutive, a. Bot. [f. L. convolut- (see 

Convolute 1 + -ivE.] = Convolute a. i. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

ConvolU'to-, combining form of L, convolut-us', 
— Convolutely, as in convolnto-porous a. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 180 The cells at bottom are finely 
convoluto-porous. 

Convolve (k^nv^dv), v. [ad. L. convolv-ere to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f. con- together + 
volvere to roll.] 

ti. trans. To enclose in folds, enwrap, enfold. 
Obs. (Cf. involve.) 


^ 1599 B. JoNSON CynikieCs Rev. in. ii. Nor can my weake 
imperfect memorie Now render halfe the formes^ unto my 
tongue, That were convolv’d within this thriftie roome. 
1612 R. Sheldon Ser>n. St. Martin's 28 That dreadfull 
whirlewind. .which shall conuolueand wrap him vp with his 
consorts, .into the whirlepoole of Etei-nall damnation. 1744 
Armstrong Preserv. Health in, 53 When Eurus’ blasts 1 ‘his 
way and that convolve the labouring woods, 17M T. Taylor 
Pausariias' s Descr. Greece III. 257 She [Cere.s] stably con- 
volves, too, and contains all secondary fountains, 

2. To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. (Usually 
\\\-pa. pple.) 

1650 hvhWER A nthropomet. 144 The tongue would be con- 
vol v’d as it were into a globe. 1700 Addison Poems, ZEneid 
in. Wks. 1726 I. 58 Then pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved. 1816 G. S. Faber Pagan Idol. 1 . 440 

When he sleeps, he convolves him.self into a circle, with his 
head in the centre. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. in. iv. 
552 He beheld . . a huge black snake, convolved about the 
body of his child. 1833 H. Coleridge Poems 1 . 140 Wreathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved. 

fig. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being, 
f 3. pass. To be contorted or twisted about. Ohs. 
i66y Milton P. L. vi. 329 Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. 1728 Thomson 
781 His sportive lambs, This way and that convolv^ed in 
friskful gleev Their frolics play. 1791 Cowper Iliad xin. 
752 Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. inir. To roll over each other ; to revolve to- 
gether or iu one system. 

1808 J. Barlow Colu/nb. i. 278 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. 1849 Miss Mulock 
Ogilvies xxxix. 1875V299 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

Hence CoavoTved ppl. a., CouvoTviug vbl. sb. 
and/// a.\ ConvoTvemexit 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. xi. 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened. Ibid. x. i. 458 Vegetables . . by their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a .screw 
about others. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, iv, Having dLsen- 
gaged herself from this involvement or convolvement, she 
dropped a curtsey to her guest. 1832 Mi.ss jSIitford Village 
Ser. V. ( 1863) 504'The convolved and snaky roots. 1862 M lss 
yixiTjQcei Domest. T. 227 The unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. 

t Couvo'lvine, Obs.’~'^ In Convolvine 
potato, the Sweet Potato or Batata {Batatas edulis, 
N.O. Convolvulacese). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 11 Nor does the vanilla, the 
maze, or the convolvine potato, .grow any where in greater 
perfection. 

t CoaivO’lviila. Obs. [mod.L., fern, of con- 
volvulus (sc. herba, plan/a).'] A winding plant. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants in. ii. vi. (1682) 136 The Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
together in or near the Center, Ibid. 137 Convolvula's do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature, .which other Trunks have not. 

CoUTOliralaceOlIS (k^nvfilvizn^^i'-Jas). Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Convolvuldce-se + -ous.J Oi or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convolvulaceset 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

1847 Nat. Cycl. II. 984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plant. 

Gouvo'lvulic, a. Chem. [f. Convolvulus + 

-10.] « CoNVOLVULTNio (add), 

1863-72 Watts Dici.^ Chem. II. 14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convolvulin 
in appearance. 

Couvo'lVTiliii. Chem. [f. Convolvul-us -k 
-IN.] A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
Csi H 50 Qic, obtained from the rhizome of Convol- 
vulus Schiedamts, the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Couvolvalimic acid, C 31 H 54 Oig, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixed alkalis upon convolvulin. 
ConvoTvulinol, a crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from convolvulinic acid. Convolvulino’lic 
acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
sohitions on convolvulinol. 

1830 Pereira Mat. Med. Conzrohmlin, a substance 
supposed by Maquart to be a vegetable alkali. 1877 W atts 
Fownes’ Chem. 11 . 603 Convolvulin . . is a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action ; resolved by acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convolvulinol, which is converted 
by alkalis into convolvulinolic acid. 

Convolvulus (k^vp*lvi«nws). PI. -Inses, 
rarely -li. [a, L. convolvulus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
f. convolvers (see Convolve), with dim. suffix.] 

1. A genus of plants, containing many species, 
found in temperate and sub-tropical climates, 
having slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The English wild species are known as 
Bindweeds, Convolvulus minor and major are 
florist’s names of well-known garden annuals. 

xSS* Turner Herbal 1, LvjK Mesue deacribeth diverse 
kindes of Convolvulus. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1636. 865 
Convolvulus or Bindweed. 1640 Parkinson 'J'heai. Bot. 
170 This and other Convolvuli [being] herbaceous and annual. 
X664 Evelyn JCal. Hort. (1729) my Set Leucoium . . Lu- 
pines, Convolvolus's. 1740 Mrs, Delany Autobiog. <5* Corr. 
(1861) II. 73 Her clothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leaves and convolvulus’s and rose-buds. 1848 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre iii. Bird of paradise, nestling in a wreath of 
convolvuli and rosebuds. 1864 Tennyson En, Ard. 577 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil’d around the 
stately stems. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 21 1 The blue 
Convolvulus minor of gardens (coirectly C. tricolor) is a 
native of the South of Europe, The Major Convolvulus 
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{Pkarbitis purpurea, common in the Tropics, is probably an 
American species. 

b. attrib., as convolvulus moth, a species of 
Hawkmoth {Sphinx convolvuli). 

1854 Medlock tr. Sckoedlers Bk. Nat. (ed. 12) 566 The 
convolvulus moth {Sphinx convolvuli', tho. death’s head 
moth, etc. 1869 E. Newman Brit. 3 Ioihs 6 The Convol- 
vulus Hawk Moth. .The caterpillar . .is said to feed on the 
bindweed. 

t 2. A caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf. 
1634 Holland Pliny L 547 To preuent. .that worme con- 
volvulus bred not in a vine, hee appointed, etc. 

Convoy (k^iivoi*', trans. [a. F. convojt-er 
(i 2 th 0 . in Littre) *= It. conviare\ see Convey.] 

I. To accompany, escort. 

1. In general sense. Chiefly 6<r. 

137S Barbour Bruce xv. 269 Quhen he convoyit had to 
these His brothir Edward and his menshe. cx^izs Wyntoun 
Cron. \ni. xxxviii. 61 [He] conwoyit pame wpwart gate 
And went be-for }>ame to jle yhute. _ Comfil. Scot. xvii. 
149 Thecomont pepil met them . .vitht grit solempnxte, and 
syne conuoyit them to the plane mercat he'br the capitol. 
a 1670 .Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 19 The king . . con- 
voyed in form foresaid, came frae the Abbey and sat with 
the lords of the articles. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 
303 Several gentlemen, who. .convoyed us from place tej place. 
fig. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 3^8 May sunniest hours 
Convoy you from this land of ours. 

b. esp. To escort (aladvi, conduct (guests), arch. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. i, i, Gad’s so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in ? 1783 Burns Cotter's Sat. A'L vii, Jenny, . 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor To do some er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. 1816 Scott Old Mori, iii, 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Bellenden home? 1849 C. Bronte vx, Caroline, 

having been convoyed home by Robert. 1889 Comh. Mag. 
Feb., The County v, We are convoyed through the hall by 
Sir Joseph. 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, guide, atrh. Chii fly Sc. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1B21) I. 101 Vespasian was 
convoyit be certane treasonabill Britonis, quhare the Albi- 
anis war. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Thor come pipls, calland 
and conuoyand mony fat floe to be fed on the feildls. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. (.1682) 295 And change as many Hoi-ses 
as he listeth, having the masters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. 
iii, 67 Many of the company had bespoken a will-o’-the-wisp 
to convoy them home. 

fig. 1513 Douglas rEneis vii. ii. 34 O thou sueit goddes 
..Convoy and teohe thi poet to sayricht. 1583 James 1 Ess. 
Poe.ne Ay) i.) 42 ThtLt old blind Dame.. which dols cunuoy 
Her quheill by gess. 

t 3. To conduct or lead (a band of men) ; to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle). Obs. 

1513 Douglas jEneis xi. i. 51 And all the gonkeris meyt 
for swerdis dyut Of thar tentis convoyit in aiTay. 1667 
Milton P . L . vi. 753 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie.. 
convoyd By four Cherubic shapes. 

4. To escort with, or as, an armed force for pro- 
tection. 


*359-66 Hist. Estate Scot, in IVodrovf Soc. Misc. (1844) 
S7 John Knox, being convoyed to Du.idie, preached the 
Word. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Traz'. 93 The King, .sent the 
Governour of the Citie and about fiftie housemen to convoy 
him to his lodging, 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 976/2 Yesterday 
..2500 French Foot, Convoy’d by .several Squadrons of 
Horse, approach’d the Suburb of this City. 1726 Cavallier 
Mem. IV. 297 A fresh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1823 Southey Hist. Penins. PVar I, 204 For 
honour as well as protection, Tio Jorge, with an escort of 
musqueteers, convoyed him tlie first stage. 

b. esp. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passenger vessels. 

1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) B Embai-ked in a Dutch 
frigate, bound for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stout vessels. 1665 Pepvs Diary 9 May. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817^ L 11. 342 The fleet without 
delay convoyed the Queen into France. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. Mil. Mem. 1 . 182 To prevent Admiral de Torre.s 
from convoying the galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spain. 1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 2S8 In the pre.sent situa- 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
must, .be employed in convoying merchantmen. 1883 J. K. 
Laughton in Diet. Nat, Biog. IV. 33 2 The squadron., 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the next autumn. 


II. To convey, carry, cairy on. 
t 5. To convey, carry, lit. and fig. Ohs. 

<ji430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 111. xxxi. (18691 152 I>ere j see 
gretest winnynge, thider j conuoye niy tange..a.s j see ]jer 
hen most pens. 1633 P. B'letcher Purple I si. iir. xiii, 'lo 
fijter place their noisome load convoying. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. II. iii. 47/1 With what loyalty they will use me in con- 
uoying this Truth to my undenitanding. « 1670 Spalding 
Tro7ih. Chas. I 11829) 72 Alexander Keith.. was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Aberdeen in a trunk to a boat ready 
lying at the shore. 1673 R. Ligon Barbadoes x To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that mi^ht convoy me to any 
other part of the World. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 388S/4 Boast 
to convoy Letters and Racquets between England and 
the Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 

fb. rejl. To traiiisport or betake oneself, rare. 
1706 Maule Hist. Piets in Misc, Scot. 1 . 13 Tho.se Britons 
convoyed themselves into the western parts of the Island. 

f 6 . To conduct or carry through (an ajffair) ; 
to manage. Obs. Chiefly Sc. 

1430 Lvdg. Ckron. Troy Prol, I'o convoy it with thine in- 
fluence. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems, ‘ Thir ladyis fair'. With 
littill noy, Thay can convoy Ane mater fynaly. 1513 
Douglas JEneis xii. y. 15 Not onexpert to convoy .sik a 
thing, 1349 Ccw/J/. 6V01!. Ded. 4 His. .entreprise vas con- 
uoyit and succurrit be avte diuyne miracle. ai66z R. 
Baillie Lett. 11775! 1 . 382 (Jam.) A thorny business, .which 
the moderator, by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed. 
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Hence Ccmvoy*i3ig 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s JSromena 161 His datigliter 
was a convoying komewards by tlie Prince of Mauritania. 
1651 Reliq. Wotian. 453 (R.), I aim at the convoyiiiig of you 
up to your Eton, 

C/OnTOy (k/7’nvoi), 5(5, [a. F. convoi (in Froissart, 
15th c,), f. (r4!?;2W/5r to CoNFOT.] 

I. Condnct of oneself or of affairs. 

f 1. Ganiage (of oneself), deportment, demeanour, 
conduct. Sc. Ohs. 

1500-20 Bunbar Dance in Q.'s Chatmer^ Quhen I saw 
hir sa trimlye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance. 

t 2. Conduct, management ; artM raanagement, 
art, trick. Sc. Ohs. 

c X583 Leg-. Si. Andreis in Sempill Ball. 202 Bot how, 
alace, as ye shall heir Betrayed thame bayth with' a tryme 
convoy, A. Hume Hymns (3:832) 62 Thinke not that 
thou by thy Industrie, Convoy, or diligence, ait able to ac* 
complishe onye gude thing, 

II. The act of convoying. 

3, The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
honour, guidance, or protection. 

1557 in Lodge lllmt. Brit. I. 283 The French 

wold not sulFer the same to departe without the convoye of 
some great man. i’634. Milton Camus 81 Through this ad- 
venturous glade, .to give him safe convoy. 1652 Bp. Hall 
Invis, PFarldi. 1 8 It is. .hard to believe that there have been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoys. 1676 Dryden 
Aurengz. v. i, Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
secure. 1808 Scott Marm. v, xviii, They deemed it hope- 
less to avoid The convoy of their dangerous guide, *873 
Browning O//. W/.-cir/ 234 No dream warned, and 
no need of convoy was. 

b. Sc, The accompanying of a person 

part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxx, * It’s just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o’er the door-stane.’ 1825-79 Jamieson s.v,, A 
Scots convoy, accompanying one to the door, or ‘ o’er the 
dorestane In Aberdeen . - signifying more than half way 
home. Ibid,, Kelso Convoy. 1844 W. H. Maxwell SJwrts 

^ Adv. Scoi. ^33' 

4. spec. The protection of an escorting force; 
esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Child Disc. Trade fed. 4) 4 To sail always in fleet.s, 
to which in all time of danger they allow Convoy. 1697 
Bond. Gaz. No. 3280/2 His Majesty's Ship the Chester, with 
several Vessels under her Convoy. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
HI. xii. 372 He set sail., under convoy of a large fleer. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 237 The frigate Phosbe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac Todd from Rio Janeiro, 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. Ill, 43S So difficult was it to obtain the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bril>es. 

t 5. Conveyance, transport (of supplies)* rare. 

1600 Holland Livy ycsix. Ivii. 426 _ Whereby all convoy [L. 
cammeatus] of victuals from everie part was stopped, but 
pnely that which came by the Po, in Keeles. 

III. An escort. 

6 . An honorable escort, a. g^en. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. (16821 237 With this shouting Con- 
voy of six thousand Oriental Christians. x68i Cotton 
Wond. Peake Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. 1866 Livingstone yrnl.{zZ-]-p) 
I. X. 254 A convoy of honour to Maham^. 

b. Spec. A funeral train or cort^e. 

1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. ccccxliii. 781 Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the comtesse his wyfe, whose 
bodyes were brought to an abbey besyde Lysle, .ther folow- 
cth such as were ordayned for the conuoy. 1603 Holland 
F hit arch's Her. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoi es of the 
dead. 1631 Wekvkv. Anc, Fun. Mon. 17 The conuoy of his 
fathers obsequie.s, 1863 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 136 The 
grey convoy of chief-mourner waves. 

c. ‘The company at a marriage that goes to 
meet the bride, North of ScotV (Jam.). [So F. 
convoi in Cotgr. ‘a following, waiting, or attend- 

on, esp. in mariage and buriall matters ’.] 

V. An armed force accompanying or escorting 
any person or persons, goods, provisions, or mu- 
nitions of war ; a protecting escort, 

1596 Drayton Legends in. 613 A chosen Convoy of His 
chiefest Friends, To guard me .safe to Yorke. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 285 Scanderbeg. .sent them with a suffi- 
cient convoy of horsmen in safety out of Epirus. 1659 R* 
Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 239 The said Convoy consisted 
of about fifteen hundred horsemen. 1670 Dryden Cenq, 
Granada i. iii. i, And with a convoy send him safe away. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xxv. I. 80, I desired him 
to appoint where he would be met by the Turkish convoy. 
1800 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1. 187 This Corps is to move 
to the redoubt, at which place I shall have occasion for it as 
a convoy for provisions. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North 4- 6*. xlv, 
To Pans, whither she could easily have met with a convoy. 

b- esf A party of ships of war escorting un- 
armed vessels. 

1636 Blunt Voy. Levant (1637) 27 Rhodian Galleys . . to 
be our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 Steele Tailer No. 4 
T 7 A Dutch Man of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said Fleet. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. i 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rooke, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 232 A convoy now accompanied the herring fleet for 
its protection, 

1 8. One who (or that wliich) guides ; a guide, 
conductor. Ohs. 

1628 Bbaum. 8 c Fl. Custom 0/ Country iit. v. Sir, if an 
angel were to be my convoy, He should not be more wel- 
come. _ *647 Ward Simp. Cobler 39 If God hide his path, 
Satan is at hand to tume Convoy. <2x680 Butler Rem. 
(1739) lb 470 Charity is not only our Convoy to Heaven, 
but engaged to stay with us there for ever. 1725-6 Pope 
Odyss. xviL 289 Oh. be some god his convoy to our shore i 


1 0. A thing that conduct^ a conducting me- 
dium, channel, way, or path. Ohs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. ii. iv. 203 Cords niade like a 
tackled staire. Which to the high top gallant of my ioy. 
Must be my conuoy. 1604 Jas, I Counterbl. iAvh.) 103 The 
Nose being the proper Oigan and conuoy of the sense of 
smelling to the braines, 1627 tr. Bacon’s Life 4 Death 
(1651) 41 The Drink, which is the Convoy of the Meat. 
1651-3 Jer. Taylor for Year{xCi'i%\ 93 The Religion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain, .and therefore needs 
not be received by humane and weak Convoys. 

10. An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
veliicle ; a clog or brake used to check the speed 
of a coal-wagon descending an incline on rails. 

1764 Land. Mag. 144 F is a convoy, .it is by this that the 
waggon is guided when it comes down what the waggon-men 
call runs. 1825 Hws.t>GGU> Railroads 106 The waggons are 
regulated by friction on the surfaces of the wheels, which is 
produced by the attendant pressing on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called a convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the waggon. 1862 Smiles Engineers 
III, IX The waggoner standing behind to check the speed 
by means of a convoy or wooden brake bearing upon the 
rims of the wheels. 

XV. A company or individual convoyed. 

11. A company under escort. 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro- 
visions or ammunition to a town or army, under 
the protection of an escort ; a supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

1577 Holinshed Scot. Chron. 479/1 The same army vnder 
the conduct of the sayde Erie passing forth with a conuoy 
of vittles unto Hadington. 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1482/3 A 
great Convoy is lately arrived at Audenard, with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Train of 
Artillery. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 7 To cut oif all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 47x4/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread, .came yesterday to the Camp. 1827 O. W. Roberts 
Adv, Cent. Amer. 285 They often met convoys of mules 
laden with merchandise. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 341 
The cavalry . . surprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. 1859 Smiles Self Help xiii. (1S60) 351 
Never ceaising his charge . - until he had seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. 

b. A fleet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

1605 Camden Rem., Epiiaphes^S The sinking of the great 
galiasse, the taking of their Conuoie, which in the East 
partes is called a Caruana. X743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 2 Join’d Company with us his Majesty’s Ship.s 
. . with a large convoy of Merchant-Ships. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Manite(J78g\ Cmivoy,a fleet of merchant-ships bound 
on a voyage to some particular part. 1793 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. (ed. 2) I. 3x4 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty.fivc Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. ^ 1839-40 W. Irving Wolf erf s 
R. (1855) rii, I once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, 
bound for the West Indies. 

f e. A company marching together for com- 
panionship and mutual protection, a caravan. Ohs. 

1625-6 PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11. 1369 Through these. . Coun- 
tries there is no passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes. 

d. A consignment of stores under escort ; a con- 
ducted party. 

1837 W. Irving Capi. Bonneinlle 1. 31 To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier. Ibid. II. 27 A party 
of trappers . . on a journey with a convoy of goods or peltries. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 152 M. had brought back his 
convoy without even seeing a moose. 

Y. afiHb. and Comb., as convqy-houd, -duty, 
-ship’, F convoy-carriage, a tender. 

169s Dryden Poetry 4 Paint. Wks. 1808 XVIL 296 As 
convoy-ships . . accompany their merchants. 1803 Pitt in 
G. Rose's Diaries (iB6o) 11. 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 1817 W. Selwyn Lain Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 892 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. 1825 
Wood Rail-roads 150 The water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage X, attached to the engine. 

t Convoy'auce. Obs. [f. Convoy ta + -akoe.] 

1. Artful management ; cunning device ; *= Con- 
veyance II. 

1603 Florio Montaigne wr. v. (11^2) 499 Their wiles, 
sleights, close convwances. 1637 Gillesfie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. Ep. B iv b. The cunning convoyance of that old 
Serpent. 1643 R. Baillie DW A 4 y!r«fx.(i84x) II. xo8 It was 
the canny convoyance of those who guides most matters 
to their own interest. 

2. = Conveyance. 

1637 Gillespie Fng. Pop. Cerem. in. iv. 53 The adoration 
..must first be earned to the Signe as a meanes of con- 
VOTance vnto Christ. 

3. The channel by which anything is conveyed. 

1603 Daniel Commend. Verses in Florio' s Moniaigfte, As a 

guest in gratefulnesse..lhel Might spare to tax th* unapt 
conveyances. 

Convoy *er. In 5-6 Sc. -ar. (f. Convoy v.a- 
-ER i, -AR 2.] One that convoys, a conductor : a. 
a guide ; f b, a manager ; c. a convoy-ship. 

C1470 Henry Wallace v\u 1253 Conuoyar offt scho was 
to gud Wallace. 2513 Douglas Mneis vii. vi. 87 Bellona. . 
sail stand by, To be coovoyar of the mariage. x666 Land. 
Gaz. No. 72/3 Four Fireships.. formerly Convoyers to the 
Herring Busses. 

+ Conva'lneratey Ohs. rare. [f. ppL stem 
of L. comntbierdre, f. cm- intensive - 1 - vulner- 
are to wound.] trans. Xq wound all round, or 
severely, . 


X609 J. Davies Holy Roode xs (D.) As thornes did His 
head convulnerate, So rods all round Him did excoriate 

Convialsailt (k^iiv 2 ?-lsant), and sh. [a.‘F, 
convulsant, pr. pple. of convulser to Convulse.] 

'A. adj. Producing convulsions. B. sb. A drug 
that produces convulsions. 

187s H. C. Wood Therap. {1879) 234 Porpliyroxia . . the 
most powerful of all the convulsant opium alkaloids. Ibid. 
232 Claude Bernard ranks^ narcotina above morphia . . as a 
convulsant in the lower animals. 

Convulse Ozgmvls), v. [f. h. convuls- 
stem of conveUere to pull violently hither and 
thither, to wrest, wrench, shatter, etc., f. to- 
gether + mllere to pluck, pull, tear,] 

1. irans. To shake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
physically (as in an earthquake), politically, or 
socially. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 38 To dote on life, or 
he convulst and tremble at the name of death. 17^ Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 652 The late war, by which North Carolina 
was greatly convulsed. x8i5 Shelley .<4 349 The burst- 

ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean. 3830 DTsraeli 
Chas. /, HI. I 6 A revolution, .was to convulse England for 
many years. 1866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 131 Our watering 
place has been convulsed by the agitation, Gas or No Gas. 
187s Lyell Prim. Geol. 11. 11. xxviiL 94 The plain of Bo- 
gota . . was convulsed by an earthquake. 

2. Path. To affect with a succession of violent 

involuntary contractions of the muscles, so as to 
produce agitation of the limbs or whole body ; to 
throw into convulsions. in passive.) 

1681 Hallywell Melampr. 78 (T.) A young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his body, having sometimes one 
member and sometimes another, violently agitated. 1695 
tr. Colbatch's Li, Chirurg. Put out 53 Which did not fail 
in convulsing the Patient. 1804 Med, Jrnl. XII. 273 
The left side of the body was more convulsed than th6 
right. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lea:., Convulsed, affected with a 
Convulsion, 

t b. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening ; to ‘ draw up ^ Cf. Convulsion 2 a. 

1691 Ray Creation i. (17041 82 The parts.. are, by and by, 
convulsed and shortly relaxed. 

e. To throw into a violent fit of laughter. 
(Associated with i and 2.) 

x7S_i Johnson Rambler No. 176 Ft Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. falling 
Minis. Wks. 1812 11. 124 A thought that now convufseth us 
with laughter. 1871 Morley {1886) 112 Explana- 
tory comments, after the showman's manner, in whmh he 
would convulse his friends at the expense of his enemias. 
1887 Jessopp a ready vii. 213 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles. 

3. intr. To become convulsed ; esp. to be affected 
with convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed* 

1684 tr. Boned s Merc. Compit, iii. 76 The Child cried a 
little, did not faint, nor convulse. xBx4 Byron Corsair i. x, 
Feelings . . That rise — convulse — contend — that freeze or 
glow, Flush in the cheek or damp upon the brow. 1888 B. 
Waugh in Daily News 7 June 5/2 He. .fell down, .shivered 
a little, and convulsed at the mouth, 
t Couimlse, fph Obs. [ad. L. convuls-us, 
pa. pple. of co7tvdlTre '. see prec.] Convulsed. 

1684 t’’* Boned s Merc. Compit. in. 110 They that are con- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. 

Convulse, sh. rare. [f. the vb., or after a L. 
type *convulsus {u stem).] *= Convulsion. 

1820 Keats Hyperion ni. 129 Liker still to one who should 
take leave Of pale immortal death, and.. with fierce con- 
vulse Die into life. 01845 Hood Jack Hall xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff'd .so far away A last convulse. 

Convulsed (kpnv^ist), ppL a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-kdI ; or perh. f. L. convuls-us + -ed^, before the 
vb. was in use.] Affected with convulsion; 
violently agitated or disturbed. 

163a tr. Brueds Praxis M. 228 Good for the conuulsed 
parts. 1796 Wilkes (1805) IV. 21 1 In the present con- 
vulsed .situation of Europe, F. D. Storey in A tlantic 
Monthly Apr. 475/1 Convulsed torrents of matter in igneous 
fusion- .roihng in all directions. 

Convulsible (k/fovz>-lsibl), a. rare. [f. Con- 
vulse V* or L. convuls-us + -ible.] Capable of 
being convulsed or violently agitated. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess,, Circles Wks. (Bohn) I, 134 The 
great man is not convulsible or tormentable. 

t ConvulsitiBlc, Obs. rare’~^. [f. L. coiwtds- 
tim convulsed + fc-us making: see -fig.] PrO; 
ducing convulsion. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's CMrurg. ix. xi. (1678) 222 Ihe 
conceived con vulsifick cause. 

CouvuTsiug, ppl. CL. That convulses. Hence 
ConvuTsingly adv. 

1829 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admm. (1837) I, 306 Con- 
vulsingly ridiculous in awkwardness. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. IX, Gander, in a convulsing speech, gives them the 
health of Bailey' junior. 

Convulsion (kpnv^-ljan). [ad. L. convulsion- 
em, n. of action f. conveUere (see Convulse), or 
perh. immed- a. F. convulsio7t (Amyot, i6th,c.). 
The medical sense was already used in L. by Pliny 
and the medical writers.] 
f 1. The action of wrenching, or condition of 
being wrenched. Ohs. 

1599 Nasme Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The poore 
fellow so tyrannously handled [on the rack], would rather in 
that extremitie of conuulsion confesse hee crucified lesus 
Christ. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 68 The crisping of th« 
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haire is as it were a kinde of convulsion. *67X Milton 
Samson. 1649 Those two massy pillars With horrible con- 
vulsion to and fro He tugged, he shook. 1825 Southey 
T, Paraguay ii. 37 The ioity Tree . . Uptorn with horrible 
convulsion dread. 

t A * wrench I Obs. 

Evelyn 3frs. Godolphin 90 The convulsion was soe 
sensible to them both that she was forced to give way to her 
importunities. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia v. iii. Wks. 
(1720) 102 It is with some convulsions I am torn from j^ou. 

2 . Path, f a. An involuntary contraction, stiffen- 
ing, or * drawing up ’ of a muscle, limb, etc. ; 
cramp; tetanus. Obs. 

1585 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Yvilj, A convulsyon after 
the drynking of hellebore is deadly. 1610 Sh aks. Temp. iv. i. 
260 Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, shorten vp their sinewes With aged 
Cramps. 1655 Culpepver i. v. 24 Spasmus, Cramp, 

or Convulsion, is an involuntary and continued retraction of 
the N erves and JM uscles. 1729 Arbuth not in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) II. loi, I am now so bad of a constant convulsion in 
my heart. 1760-72 tr, Juan <§• Ulloa's Po^. (ed. 3) II. vii. 
vu. 90 The common or partial, and the malignant or arched 
convulsions, .those.. attacked by the latter mnk under it in 
two or three days. 

b. In modern use (usually pL) : An affection 
marked by involuntary contractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular motion and agitation of a 
limb or of the whole body. 

^ 1650 Bulwer Anthropoinet. xifX Who. . fell straight way 
into a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. 1670 Eachard Cent, 
Clergy 46 It shall not . . put you into a fit of a convulsion. 
*747 Prim, Physic (1762) 36 One every hour till 

the Convulsions cease. ^ 1803 3fed, Jml. IX. 332 Convul- 
sion, as an idiopathic disease, has been considered as one 
of the most frequent to which children are subject. i86x 
Flo. Nightingale Nursing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions. 

c. iransf. Violent agitation of the animal frame. 
^ i8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816' I. iii. 16 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it'.s hind legs, .the convulsion of death. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. iv. 253 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1857 S. Osborn Quo- 
dak V. 63 The water .. muddy, rendered more so by the 
splashings and convulsions of the animal 

d. esp. (pi) A violent fit of laughter. 

X73S Pope £p. Arbuthnot 87 Pit, Box, and gall'ry in con- 
vulsions hurl'd. 2822 'SizOTr Pirate iv. This, .set everyone 
present into convulsions of laughter. 1854 Emerson Lett. 
Hf Soc, AimSf Resources Wks. (Bohn) HI. 201 When the 
orator shakes him, into convulsions of laughter. 

3 . Violent social or political agitation. 

2643 Prynne Rome's 3€asier~P. (ed. 2) 20 Councells . .most 
meet for the convulsion of the Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) 
II. 310 Great convulsions were feared in that state. 2769 
Junius Lett. xi. 47 Wide is the distance between a riot of 
the populace and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 289 The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation into convulsions. 1886 Morley Frattce 
zZtk C, Grit, Misc. III. 288 If the convulsions of 2789-2794 
were due to the revolutionary doctrine. 

4 . Violent physical disturbance ; esp. said of an 
earthquake or similar phenomenon. 

2703 Maundrell Jowni. Jems. (2732) 79 As if the Earth 
had here suffer’d some great convulsion. 2794 Sullivan 
Viexv Nat. II, Earthquakes, volcanos, and convulsions. 
2849 Mrs. Somerville Conuex. Pkys. Sc. xxxviii. 436 The 
geological convulsions of our planet.^ 2878 Huxley P/tystogr. 
187 If a single convulsion of this kind can thus raise such 
an amount of solid land. 

5 . Comb., 2.^ convulsion fit. 

2657 S. W. Schism DispachH 118 S. Peter’s Authority., 
begins suddenly to feel the cramp and conuulsion-fits. 
17^ Hartley Observ. Man i. ii. 174 The Convulsion- Fits 
which happen to young children. 2890 Spectator q June, 
The convulsion fits and triumphs of selfish self-will 

Oonvu’lsional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of con\Tilsion, 

a 2834 Lamb in Life Sr Lett. xiv. 133, I acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convulsional cough. 

Convulsionary (kFnvz^-lJanari), a. and sb. 
[f. Convulsion + -AKY: cf. F. convulsionnaire^ 

A. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected 
with, or marked by, convulsion {lit. and_^^.). 

2798 W. Taylor in 3fontkly Rev. XXV. 515 I’he Abbd 
Winckelmann . . ha.s formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisseurs, who ape his convulsionary extasies. 2825 Scott 
Guy 3f. liv, After one or two desperate and almost con- 
vulsionary struggles. 2861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 

This . . gives it also much more of a sudden and convulsion- 
ary character. 2873 Lowell Among my Bks, Ser. n. 220 
Whatever was convulsionary and destructive in politics, 

b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries : see B. 

28x4 tr. Voltaire s Candid 1. xxi. 107, I have been ac- 
quainted with the scribbling mob, the caballing mob, and 
the convulsionary mob, 2839 A ll V. RonndHo. 28. 32 The 
Revivals in Ireland seem to be nowise diflferent to the Con- 
vulsionary movement. 2874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s. v., 
The hold which the Convulsionary delusion had on the 
popular mind was considerable. 

33 . sb. One of a number of fanatics in France 
in the 1 8th century, who fell into convulsions and 
extravagances, supposed to be accompanied by 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of a Jansenist named 
Fran9ois de Paris, in the cemetery of St.-Medard 
near Paris. (Also in Fr. form convulsionnaire.') 

2742 tr. D' Argents Chinese Lett. x. 59 The Convulsionaries 
have Fits of Madness ; some leap and dance, without Rule 
and Cadence; others throw themselves flat along, and 
tumble Upon the Floor. 2839 All Year RoundHo, 28. 31 
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The Convulsionnairesjwho. .flung themselves into cataleptic 
fits before the tomb of the Archdeacon Paris. 2877 Morley 
Crii. Misc. Ser. ii. 86 The paroxysms of Jansenist convul- 
sionaries, or the hysterics of Methodist negroes. 

Conwlsioiiism. [f- as next + -ism.] 

1 , The practice of the Convulsionaries of the 
1 8 th centnry: see prec. 

xZ-joPubUc Opinion 26 July, Conyulsionism. — ^The scenes 
in the St. Mddard churchyard remind one of certain epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. 

2 . The doctrine of geological convulsionists ; 
catastrophism, 

CosxtmlsioBlst (ki^nva^ljanist). [f. Convul- 
sion + -1ST.] 

1 . =» CoNVULSiONARY B ; also used of other reli- 
gious enthusiasts. 

2863 Baring-Gould Werewolves hr. 40 As insensible to pain 
as the Jansenist convulsionists of S.Medard. 2879 Mrs. Oli- 
phant Reign Geo, //, II. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
themselves on their knees round the ConvulsionisL 

2 . GeoL One who holds that the great geological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals ; = Catastbophist. 

2880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 216 Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ‘Uniformitarians* as opposed to the 
* Convulsionists*. 2882 Geikie in Macm, Mag. July 229/2. 
2888 Q. Re7). CLXVI. 113. 

Convulsive (kpnv2?'lsiv), a. (sb.'). [ad. L. type 
^€ 07 ivnlsw~us (prob. in med. or mod.L. of medi- 
cine), f. convuls- ppl. stem -1 - -ive. Cf. mod.F. 
convulsif, -ive (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 250 There is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, another altogether 
Syrnptomicall and Convulsiue. 2702 Rowe Amb, Step- 
3'loth. V. i, I cannot bear These fierce convulsive Starts. 
1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 277 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive affections. ^1:1839 Praed Poems (2864) II, 397 The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by his con- 
vulsive clasp. 2864 N. Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. for 1863, 94 On 
the Therapeutical value of Cod-liver Oil in Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

b. fig . : cf. Convulsion 3 . 

a 2797 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 187 England has continued 
. . to oppose the ambitious views of France ; except during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 2835 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, x. 422 To prevent convulsive and perilous 
reforms. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 243 Earth- movements 
of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes. 

2 . Affected with convulsion {lit. 20x6^ fig,). 

2686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. vii. 249 Subterraneous Streams 
is.suing from an Hiatus of a convulsive Mountain. 2725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 952 Rolling convulsive on the floor. 2838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xviii. 142 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to tear her front off. 

3 . Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 
a 2700 Dryden (J.), Convulsive rage possess'd Her trem- 
bling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. 2776 Gibbon 
Ded. <)!■ F. I. XXV. 760 His whole frame was agitated with 
convulsive passion. 2844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 233 
Nothing so , . convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed. 

f B. sb. A drug that causes ' convulsion ’ or 
contraction (see Convulsion 2 a). Obs. 

2725 Bradley Fam. Did. II. s.v. Tumour^ You must 
neither use Convulsives nor Repercusives. 

CoH'VTllsi'vely (k^nv 27 *lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] la a convulsive manner ; spasmodically. 

2796 SoVTH'EY Mary f Miaul of Inn 20 Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start. 2802 Med. Jml. VIII. 252 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. 2873 Tristram 
Moab XV. 292 You clutch convulsively at the excrescences 
of an overhanging rock. 2875 Towett Plato {^A. 2) HI. 274 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 

OoniraTsivexiess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

2879 Farrar Si. PauHyZZ^ 298 The extraordinary con- 
vulsiveness of his expressions. 1882 Chicago A dvatice 18 
May 314 With a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety, 

Convyue, obs. Sc. f. Covin. - 

Conwoy, obs. Sc. £ Convoy. 

Cony, coney (kffu*ni, ko-ni), sh. PI. conies 
(coneys). Forms : a. 2 cimin, 3 konyng, 4-5 con- 
yng(e, 5 conninge,-ynge, konyne, 5-6 cunning, 
cunyng, -ing; 2 cunig, 4 conig, 5 connyg ; 
7. 6-7 conie, conye, Connie, -ye, conny, conney, 
eunnie, cunney, 6-8 cunny, 4- cony, 6- coney. 
[The current form represents OF. conil^ connil, 
cogn. w. Pr. conil, Sp. conejo^ Tg.coelhoy It. eoneglio 
L. cumcul-us rabbit (also burrow, underground 
passage, military mine), according to ancient 
authors a word of Spanish origin. The OF. pi. 
(with I suppressed) coniz, later conisy gave an 
Eng. pL conySy conieSy and this a singular confy 
conie. The ME. cunin, kemyrUy conyngwa-z a. OF. 
coniny connin, Anglo-Fr. coningy a parallel form 
to conily which gave also MDu. eonijfty Du. konijn, 
and, with a for o, LG. kanin, whence mod.G. dim. 
kaninchen. In Eng. the form cunyng, cunning 
came down to the i6th c. ; but from the 12th c. 
onward it varied also with, cunigy conig, connyg. 
The historical pronunciation is with (z>) ; common 
spellings from i6tli to i8th c. were cumticy cunney y 
cunny y and the word regularly rimed with honey. 


COWT. 

money y as indicated also by the spelling cotmy ; but 
during the r9th c. the pronunciation with long # 
has gradually crept in. 

This pronunciation is largely due to the obsole^ence of 
the word in general use, while it occurred in the Bible, and 
esp. in the Psalms, as the name of a foreign animal (sense 3); 
the oral tradition being broken, readers guessed at the word 
from the spelling. It is possible, how^ever, that the desire 
to avoid certain vulgar associations with the word in the 
cunny foxTciy may have contributed to the_ preference for a 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. Walker 
knew only the cunny pronunciation ; Smart (1836) says ‘it 
is familiarly pronounced cunny', but eSny is ^proper for 
solemn reading’. The obsolescence of the word is also a 
cause of the unfixed spelling; the Bible of 1611 has 
conyy conies, modern editions coney y conies (cf. money, 
fnonies), an irregularity retained in the Revision of 1885. ^ 

The rabbit is evidently of late introduction into Bntain 
and Northern Europe: it has no native^ name in Celtic or 
Teutonic, and there is no mention nf it in England before 
the Norman period ; in the quotations the fur, perhaps im- 
ported, appears before the animal The Welsh cwningy 
ewningen, is from ME. ; the Irish coinnin, and Gaelic 
cotneauy from ME. or AB'r.] 

1 . A rabbit: formerly the proper and ordina;^ 
name, but now superseded in general use by rabbit, 
which was originally a name for the young only, 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less familiar use with game-keepers, poachers, 
game-dealers, and cooks : in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild rabbit, c. It is also the 
name in Jfferaldfy. d. dial. In some districts ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 
to an old one. 

a, iS. [2292 Britton i. xxii. § i De veneysoun et depessoua 
et des coniys Iz/.n conys, coninz, conyns].] C1302 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, ant make 
roste is loync. c 1350 Will. Palerrte 182 Y-charged wih 
conyng Sc hares. 2352 Minot Poems viJi. 75 Haue we 
now)?er conig ne cat. "laxjioo Morie Artk. 197 Connygez 
in cretoyne colourede fulle faire. C1400 Rom. Rose 7046 
With conynges, or with fyne vitaille [Fr. connfi lardes en 
paste}, c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 209 Of Capounis and Cun- 
ningis they had plentie. xslZy Sc- Ads F 7 , | S9 The 
slayers and schutters of Hart, Hinde, Da, Rae, Haires, 
Cunninges, Sc vthers beasts. 2397 Montgomerie Cherrie 
4- Slae 18, I saw the cunning and the cat, Quhais downis 
with the dew was wat. 

7. 2292 [see a, jS]. c 1330 R.Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 
15750 Ffond Jjey neuere nert ne hynde. .Ne hare, cony Iv'.r, 
conyng], ffowen, no ro. c 2382 Chaucer ParL Foules 193 
The htel conyes to her pley gunne bye. 23^ Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1495) 742 Conees and hares and 
other suche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 421 Rabet, yonge conye, 
cunicellns, 1575 Turberv. Fenerie Ixiii. 178 The Conie 
beareth her Rabettes xxx dayes. 2622 Cotgr., Couml> 
leauy a young Rabbet, little young Connie. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 157 The Romans, who 
fattened young Hares in Clappers, as we do Cunnies. 2^ 
WoRUDGE Syst. Agric. (2682) 173 Besides the wilde, which 
are very profitable m Warrens, tame Coneys may be kept. . 
either in Hutches, or in Pits. 1779-82 Johnson L. P.y Drake 
Wks. I V.432 H oles like those of coneys. 2848 Lytton Harold 
xn. i. You might see . , the hares and conies stealing forth 
to sport or to feed. _ 288$ R. Annan Water viii, 

Conies, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her, 

b. c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 447 ^ cony, ley hym 
on |je bak in J>e disch, if he haue grece. 2466 Mann. 4 
Hotiseh, Exp. 435 Item, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
and a cony, viij.<5^ 2^ Stow Surv. xxx, (2603) 265 A signe 
of three Conies hanging oner a Poulters stall 2785 South 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No person shall turn out or stock with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. 2789 Bath Jml. 
22 June, Mr. Welbore Ellis brought in a Bill for the better 
preservation of Conies, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 233 
And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies. 
2867 Wigan ObserveroL'i Feb., On Monday, at Southport., 
two young men . . were charged with tr^passing in search 
of coneys. 1883 Standard 28 July 6/7 Leverets to 
3/6^/., conies Zd. to xod. [2890 Salesman in Oxford Mm'kd, 
‘ Wild rabbits we call conies.*] 

C. 2620 Guillim Heraldry 248 He beareth Argent, 
three Conies, Sable. 2641 Yorke Union Hon, Suppl 18, 
3 Conies currant argent, x88a Cussans Heraldry 89 A 
Hare or Rabbit (heraldically termed Coney). 

d. 2688 R. Holme ArtnouTy n. vii. 132 A conie, 2 a 
Rabett, and after an old Cony, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
CreWy Old-Coneyy after the first Year. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Coney y usually applied to a young rabbit, 

e. (without pll) The flesh of the rabbit. 

2538 Bale Thre Lawes 487 They wyll durty puddynges 
eate, For wante of befe and conye \rime-wds, monye, 
honye, sunny]. 2586 Cogan Haven Health cxxxv, (2636) 
136 Conie. .so plentiful! a meate in this land. 

2 . The skin or fur of the rabbit. (The earliest 
recorded use in Eng.) Obs. or dial. 

a 2200 Moral Ode fix Ne seal |?er beo fou ne greinecumg 
[v.r, cunin, konyng] ne ermine. 2423 Will of Morys 
(Somerset Ho.), j pylche de conynge. 2524 Fitzherb. Just. 
Peas (1538) 222 None of the clergye . , weare any maner 
furrs, other than the bladce cony, bogy, gray con^r, etc. 
^2524 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 224 A rosset old gowne with old blak conney. a 2625 
Fletcher Noble Gent, v, i, A quiver of your grace’s linde 
with Cunney, c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (2883) 1 . 305 
All of them of cloth, and furred with Coney. 2877 Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Contes, rabbit-skins. 

3 . In O.T. used to translate Hebrew shaphatty 
a small pachyderm {Byrax^ Syriacus), living in 
caves and clefts of the rocks in Palestine. 

14.. WvcLiF Lev. xi. 5 (MS. N. C2420) A cirogrille, «ther 
a conyng iv.r. or a cony]. 2535 Coverdale Fs. ciii {civ.] 28 
The hilles are a refuge for the wylde goates, and so are the 
stony rockes for y« conyes. 2568 Bible (Bishops’) Prov, 
xxx. 26 The conies are but a feeble fblke, yet make their 
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bomtighes among the rocks. x6tx — Deui, xiv. 7 The camel, 
and the hare, and the cony [mod. edd. coney]. *863 Kings- 
ley Waier-bab. ii. (j886> 81^ The beast .. is first cousin to 
the little hairy coney of Scripture. 1873 Dawson Earth <§■ 
Man 248 The Modern Damans or Conies. s88s Bible 
(R evised) Lev. xi, 7 The Coney [marg. The Hyrax Syriacus 
or rock-badger.] 

4 . Applied also locally to the Cape Hyrax or 
Das {Hyrax Capensu),KiA to the Pika or Calling 
Hare {Lagomys princeps) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 
quadrupeds. 

15^ Eoen D^ceuies In the citie of Dominica . . Connies 
(whiche they caule K/zVw beynge no bygger then myse). Ibid. 
135 This messenger deuoured three of the counnies. 1710 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 7a 2/1 A Guinea Pig . . in Johnston’s 
Katural History goes by the Name of a Spanish Coney. 1796 
Steoman Surinam II. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy . . or 
Indian Coney. In Surinam, .there is still another species 
of the Agouti, called the Indian Rat-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail. 1834 Pringle Afr. vi. 204 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by. .the das or coney. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi vii, x62 Afterwards brought us. .a roasted coney. 
sSgx Daily Neivs 9 Nov. 5/5 Among the novelties lately 
added to the collection of living animals in the Regent’s 
Park is a coney or hyrax belonging to a different specie.s. 

1 5 . A term of endearment for a woman. Obs. 
a 1528 Skelton El. Rummyng 225 He calleth me his 
■why tyng, His nobbes and his conny. a 1553 U call Royster 
D. (Arb.)27 Ah sweete lambe and coney. 1562 J. Hf.ywooo 
Rrotf. ^ E/i;^r. (x86j) t8x lane thou sellest sweete conies in 
this pultry shoppe : But none so sweete asthy selfe, sweete 
conye moppe. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Knt.JBum. Pestle Induct., 
Wife . . Husband, Husband. Cii. What sayst thou Conie? 
D. Also indecently. 

xg9i Trovb. Raigne K. John (1611) 52 Now for your ran* 
some ray cloyster-bred conney. ^ 162a Massinger Virg. 
Mart. n. i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices ! They 
cry, like poulterers* wives, ‘ No money, no coney*. 1631 
Bekker Match me 1. Wks. 1873 IV. 137, 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills Yl.xg8. 

t6 A dupe, a gull; the victim of the * cony- 
catcher*. Obs. 

xsgz GmEKE Art Conny-Catch. 13 In Coni-catching law 
He that is coosned [Is called] the Connie. X592 — De /1 
Conny-Cafch. (1859) 18 An old Cony catcher, .that could 
lurtch a poor Conny of so many thousands at one time. 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Creiv., Cony, a silly Fellow, 1730-d 
BAiLF.Yifolio) s.v. Cony, 'Pom-Cony [mth. the Vulgar), a very 
silly fellow, 

7 . a. Some kind of shell-fish; ?a cone. b. A 
name for the Nigger- fish {Epinephelus punctatus) 
of the West Indies. 

2782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xii. 424 Their shell-fish are 
conques, perriwinkles, coneys, etc. 

8. attrih. and Comb., as cony-coop, -fur, -kind, 
-skin, -stealer, -white \ f eony-cheaping, a rabbit- 
market; teony- clapper (see Clappeb sb.-)\ 
t cony-close, a cony-warren ; f cony-dog (slang), 
a person who assists in ^ cony-catching^; f cony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; f cony-ground, a cony- 
warren; f cony-man, ? a rabbit-catcher ; f cony- 
pear (see quot.) ; 'j- cony- vaulted la:., having a 
winding cavity, lilce a cohy-burrow ; f cony-yard 
= CONY-GARTK. 

2422 in Liber Cnst. (Rolls) 344 De Patemosterlane u.sque 
*Conichep3mge [in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s], 1530 
Palsgr.2o8/i Cony hole or ■*‘clapar,ii'/rw«/irrtf. 1572T. Wilson 
Usury, “ITie poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
/tx449 Poston Lett. No. 58. I. 72 Yt happyd hyra - . in the 
*Konyneclosse. a 2643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. ii. 
We must carry . . Bird cages. .And *Cony-coopes. a 2700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Tumbler, .n *Coney Dog. 2708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. j. iv. (1743) 32 England 
produceth..wax, tallow, *coney-furs, etc. 2392 Peele Sf 
Q. Eliz., CardenePs Sp., This weasel-monger, who is no 
better than a cat in a house, or a ferret in a *cony-gat. 2617 
Minsheu Duct., Conie-catcher . , taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and *Conie grounds. 2878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 42 Classed Once more among the *cony-kind, 
1590 Parish Reg. H. Trin., Null, John Blagbrowgh, ■*^Con- 
neyman. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 417 
Tender or delicate pear, such as the little ■*Conie peare. 
2664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. dx, I find that a *coney skin 
in my breeches preserves me perfectly from galling. 1677 
Oxfordsh. 209 The very *Cony-stealers that were 
abroad that night, .for hast, .left their Ferret in the Cony- 
boroughs behind them. 2575 Banister Ckyrurg. in. {2585) 
493 Deepe *cunniuaulted, or cavernous ulcers, .make many 
turnings and fouldinges,^out of sight. 2590 Massinger, etc. 
Old Law m. ii, Oh ! this same ^oney-white takes an ex- 
cellent black. 2647 H AWARD Crown Rev. 41 For keeping 
the *Cony-Yard, Fee : 18/. 5^. od. 

+ Corny, coney, W Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To act the rabbit. 

26x2 Florio, ConigUeggiare, to cunnie, to play the cunnie, 
to bee fearefull and lurke in hole.*?. 

Conyack, obs. f. Cogkao. 

Cony-bnrrow. Obs. or arch. Also -borough, 
-berry, -bury. [See Burrow .rA I and Berry 
A rabbit-burrow. 

[2486 Bk. Si. Albans F vi, A Berry of Conyis.) 

2580 Sidney Arcadia in, (2590) 277 Swearing . . that . . he 
would fetch him out of his cunny-herrj’. ?<-x6oo Disir. 
Emperor m. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 208 A crannye as bygg 
as a conye borrowe, 2603 Verstegan Dec. Inieil. vii. (R^ 
Calling . . the places made for conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in cony-veries, or cony-hurks, and in other parts 
of England cony-burrowes. 2649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov. 
Impr. xvL (265^ 210 About the heads of Conney-Berries. 
<1x670 Hobbes Dial. Com, £.<*202^(2840) 258 The place [Old 
Sarum] looketh so like a long cony-borough. 


b. transf. 

a 265* Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 1 . 372 Can he not . , 
read Cupids Conybery, the Park of Pleasure, Christian 
Love-Letters, or some other Pamphlet? 2692 Wood Ath. 
Oaon., P. Martyr, The R. Catholicks .. usually stiled 
them Concubines, and the Lodgings that entertained them 
and their children Stews and cony-buries. 
t Co'ZLy-ca^tcll, v. Obs. For forms see Cony. 
[A back-formation from Cony-oatcher,] 
trans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.)^ 
2392 Greene Def. Conny-Catch.(x8sg) 29 The Alewife 
unles she . . Connycatch her guestes with stone Pottes and 
petty Cannes can hardly p.aye her Brewer. ^ 2596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. v. i. 102 Take heede signior Baptista, least you 
he coni-catcht in thi.s businesse. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica 
(1661)89 There is no doubt but you are Conny-catch’t. 
b. absoL 

2308 Shaks, Merry JV. t. iii. 36 There is no remedy: I must 
coni-catch, I must shift, c 2600 Day Begg. Beditell Cr. iv. i, 
ril teach thee to cony-catch too when I come into Norfolk. 

t Co'aiy-catclier. Obs. For forms see Cony, 
[f. Cony t Catcher.] 

1 . One who catcbes rabbits. 

2617 in Minsheu Dnctor. 

2 . One who catches * conies ’ or dupes ; a cheat, 
sharper, swindler. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 
after.) 

2392 Greene (title') A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daily practised by sundry lewd person.s, called Connie- 
catchersj and Crosse-biters. -- Art Comiy-Caick. (1592) i 
The coni-catchers apparelled like honest duel Gentlemen. . 
attend onely to spie out a pray. 260a Rovvlands Greene's 
Ghost g The name of Conicatchers is so odious, that now a 
dayes it is had vp, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 
euerie one tliat sheweth the least occasion of deceit. x6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii, viii. (2651) 361 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolers. 1657 S. Pubchas Pol. Flying- 
Ins, 329 In thi.s order are Cunnj'catchers, who like the 
Devill are . . still goeing up and downe seeking whom they 
may devoure. [1822 Scott Nigel xxiii, ‘Marry, thou hast 
me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony-catcher ! ’] 
fg. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 25 Whereof that old- 
englLh prophet of famous memory ^whome one fondly 
tearm’d Albion’s ballade maker, the Cunnicatcher of time) 
. . G. Chaucer took notice. 

t Co'ny-catcliiiig, ^bl. sb. Obs. [f. Cony -t* 
Catching ] Cheating, duping, knavery. 

2592 Greene (title) The Second and last part of Conny- 
Catching, 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 45 Come, you are 
.so full of conicatching. 2621 'BvKTOVi Afiot, Mel. n. ii. iv, 
Subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery, .carries all away, c 2650 
Brathwait Bnrnctbees Jrtil. iii, Cheats who liv’d by coni- 
catching. 1703 E. Ward London Spy xr. 260 (Fa’-mer) 
Being mmost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching. 

t Co’XLy-catcMng, ppl. a. Obs. Tliat cheats 
or trick.s ; gulling, swindling, 

2392 Nobody t/ Someb. (1878I 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him. 2398 
Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 128 Your cony-catching Rascalfs, 
Bardolfi Nym, and Pistoll. 2620 Melton Asirolog.ai The 
mo.st . . Conycatching Art of Astrologie. 2688 R. L'Estrange 
Brief Hist. Times 11 . 2x5 A Brace of Cony-<^tching Im- 
postors. 

Conydria, conydrine, var. Conhydria, -ine. 
001150, eoiTze, var, of Cdnyb, Sc. Obs. coin. 
Cony earth, early form of Cony-garth, q.v. 
Co'ny-fish. A name for the Burbot. 

2722 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 65 They frequently take at 
the Buoy of the Nore, about Christmas, a Fish which they 
call a Coney-Fish, somewhat like an Eel. 2880-4 F. Day 
Fishes Gi. Britain 1 . 305 C<mey-jfish to be derived 
from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, as a coney, 
or rabbit, does on land. 

Cony-^arth. Forms ; 5 eonnynge erthe, 
conyughertb, conyngertlie, Sc. cunnyngartb, 
6 cony earth, 6-9 coney (conie, etc.) -garth. 
[A corruption of ME. conyng-erthe, conig-erthe 
* cony earth *, in which the final ^ has been trans- 
ferred to the second element, which has thus come 
to he identified with Garth *yard, enclosure’.] 
A rabbit-warren. 

c 1430 Lydg. in Pol. Ret 4* L. Poems {,x866) 26 With hem 
that fyrrettyth, robbe conyngherthys [v.r. conyngerys]. 
rx44o PromP. Parv. go Connyngere, or connynge erthe, 
cunicularium. 2493 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VII ibid. 
90 For making of the conyngerthe pale, xyg^ Sc. Acts 
Jos, ///(2814) 207 Gam.) That na man. .tak cunnyngis out 
of wtheris cunnyngarthis. 1330 Palsgr. 208/2 Cony garthe, 
garenne. 2332 Huloet, Conigare, or cony earth. 1610 
Holland Camden* s Brit. i. 352 The North downs towards 
the Tamis for the Conny-garthe. 1886 J. K. Johnstone Isle 
ofAxholme^x The Coney Garth at Haxey, and Koning’s 
Garth at Wroot. 2890 E. Peacock (in letter). There is a field 
in this parish [Bottesford] called the Coney Garth. 

t Couyger, co'uynger- Oh. Forms: a.4- 
5 conynger, 5-6 connynger(e, Sc. cunning- 
aire, cuninghare, ktmynsare, 6 connnyngar, 
conigare, conyger, 7 conieger, Sc. (Hist.) 
cnningar; 0 . 6 conyngry, conyngarye, 6-7 
coney-, conni(e-, oonny-gree, coni-, connie- 
grea, (6 cnnnie-greene), 7 conigrie, conni-, 
conie-grey ; y. 6 cnnnerye, conyrie, 7 conery. 
[ME. conyngerie, 15th c. Sc. kunin^are, a. OF. 
coin'ninUre, -yere, a parallel form of coniUlre, 
connillilre (= It. cmigliera *a cunnie-grea, a 
warren’, Florio) L. cumculdria i cf. cunmi- 
Idris adj., neut. pi. -aria, pertaining to the rabbit ; 


also cimuularius a (military) miner, f. cunicttlus 
a rabbit, (-us, -um) a burrow, a military mine, 
underground passage: see Cony. The animal 
being in OF. both cmil and conin, its warren was 
conUibre and coninibre ; the latter alone passed 
into Eng., where conin, coniniere became conyng, 
conyngere and conig, conyger, with variants in 
-aire, -are, -ar, etc. The ^ forms are more 
obscure, but appear to start irom conyng-rye, -arye, 
conig-rie, where the suffix (-aria, -iere) takes the 
form -ary, -ery, -ry, as in rookery, Jewry, but in 
the 1 6th c., when conyng, conyg were obs., and 
only cony, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as cony-gry, and the 
second element variously transformed by popular 
etymology into -gree, -grey, and even -greave, 
-grave, -green, 'niCo obvious striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarely was the true composition asserted, 
as in the cony-rie, cunne-rye of Levins. Many 
forms of the word survive as local farm- or field- 
names, e.g. Coney Grees ( Greaves, Graves^, Conery. 

Hence also Welsh cwning-gaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to castle.] 

A rabbit-\van*en. 

a. 1292 Britton ni.vii. §5 Fraunchises, marchez, garren- 
ne.s, conigers. Ibid. i. xxii. {MS. C‘, De pessoune desconiers 
[v.r. coningers], 1389 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 13 § i Vont chace- 
antz e.s parke.s, garennes & conyngers. 1424 Sc. Acts Jas. /, 
c. 33 The .. destroyers of Cunningaires [v.r. cuningharis] 
and Dowcattes. c 2430 Lydg. Min, Poe^nsxVtxcy Soc.) 274 
With them that ferett robbe conyngerj'S. 2474 Rental Bk. 

Warrandar of Kunyn^are. 2329 Horman 
Vulgaria, Warens & coiiygers & parkis palydde. 1352 
PIuloet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for conie.s, 
viuarium. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, Conieger, Conie-grey, 
or Warren for Conies. 2693 J, Wallace Orkney 13 I'here 
are rich cuningars almost in every Isle, well stored with 
Rabbets. 1701 Brand Orkney 37 (Jam.) The whole isle is 
but as one rich cuningar [1I/.S'. cunnyngarth] or cony-warren. 
(1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. II. xiii. 271 Denizens of the 
Cunningar or rabbit-warren.] 

F'. cx^zx in Archeeot XXV. 313 (D.) A conyngry called 
Milborowe heth granted by the King to John Honteley. 
2=^ Will of T, Kempe (Somerset Ho.), 'The Title conyngarye 
w’ith all the profecte of the Coonnyes in the great. 2373 
'Turberv. Venerie 184 Warreynes and Connigrees. .full of 
little rabbets, 1598 Florio, a conigrea [2612 

connie^grea] or waren for conie^ 2612 Cotgr., Conniniere, 
a connigrey, or warren of connies. 1634 Breketon 'Prav. 
(2844) 55 1-lere they have a spacious coney-gree. 

y. 2570 Levins Manip. 204 A cunnerye, leporarinm. 
Ibid. 107 Conyrie. 1637 J. Harrison Sutxk Sheffield in 
Sheff. Gloss., A close of arable called the Conery. 
b. tranf. 

2548 Thomas Hat Gram., Hortidi Venere, the womans 
secrete connyngers. 

t Conygrate, corruption of Cony-garth. Ohs. 
cxsfio Wills 4 * Inv. N. C. (Surtees) x\t note. To Leonarde 
Trollope, .the cony grate there, paying yerely therefore to 
my heires xxx couple of conyes. 

t Coiiy;-gree, -grey. Obs. Later spellings 
of conigrie. conyngrye : see Conygeb. 
t Cony-green. Obs. - Conygkr, q.v. 

2399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. vU, (1841) 82 At the 
back side there is a cunnie-greene [ed. 2874, 336, coney- 
green] ; Stay there for me. 

tCcnyhold. Ohs. Perhaps a variant of next, 
assimilated to hold : cf. stronghold. 

1548 Hall Chron. an, 3 VI, 91 To bring to cbei- 
saunce Charles the Dolphyn or els to drive hyra out of his 
little Cony holdes and small countries. 

t Co*ny-llole« Obs. A rabbit hole or burrow. 

Also transf, in quots. 1440-83, 2668, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. go Conyys hole, cimus. 1483 Cath. 
Angt 74 A Connynge-hale [v r. Cunyng holle], cuna, 2530 
Palsgr. 208/2 Cony hole or clapar, taisuiere. xs 3 o Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tmg, Clapier . , a Cunny hole. 1643 
Ayscoghk 29 July in CrotmuelVs Lett. ^ Sp. (Carlyle) App. 
4 By reason of the conyhole.s, and the difficult ascent up the 
hill. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthot Anat. 11. vii. 210 
Gassendus saw., the Septum of the Heart to have through- 
fares, by reason of sundry windings and crooked Cony-holes 
as it were. 

fCo’nyllood. Obs, nonee-wd. [see -hood.] 
The state of a cony (or dupe). 

xipp^Staiionerd Reg. {in N, <^ Q. Ser.iii. III. 146) Questions 
conceminge Connyhood, and the qualitie of the Conny. 

Ooxtylene (lr/?*nilfn). Chem. [f. Conia (co- 
nium, canine) + -yl -b -ene.] A liquid non- 
poisonous hydrocarbon, Cg Hj4, sepaiated by Wert- 
heim from conine and conhydrine. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 587 Conia contains the hydro- 
carbon, conylene. x88* Watts Did. Chem. 11 . 964 Cony- 
lene is a yellowish oil, having a pungent, .odour, 
Conylia. Chem. A synonym of Conylene. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. 

rOonyne, a frequent misprint foxcovyne, Covin.] 
Conyi3g(e, obs. f. Cony. 

Conyngarye, conyngry, conyrie, var. of 
Conyger. 

Conysaunce, obs. f. Cognizance. 
Conyschant, var. of Cognizant sh. Obs. 

<2x400-30 Alexander 193 With corone and with cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. 

Cony-warren. [See Cony.] A rabbit-warren. 

2635 Brereton Trail. {2844'> 72, I observed a coney- warren 
walled about with stone. 2633 Hartlib Ref. Silk-worm 17 
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The mnltiplymg of Cutmy-warrens. sw5 HtiU Adtierttser 
28 Nov. 2/3 The Manor and Soke of Caistor, with the 
Royalty, Coney Warren, and encroachment Rents. 

Cony-wool. [See Cony.] The fur of the 
rabbit, used in hat-making, etc. Hence Oony- 
wool-cutter. 

1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 224 Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Hatters and other Dealers brings from Foreign Parts. 
1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard . . ConeywooU 
Cutter. 1888 Pail Mall G. 29 Nov. 10/2 ‘Coney wool’ is 
now worth yr. a pound. .Many of the dyed articles of fur, 
as well as many hats, are made of rabbit fur. 

llConyssa (k^^norza). Bot. Also 5-6 coniza, 

6 conisa : and (in 6) in anglicized form conyse. 
[L., a. Gr. mvv^a^ applied (according to Fraas) 
to the two plants Inula viscosa and /. graveo- 
lensll A genus of strong-smelling herbaceous or 
shrubby plants of the Composite order. The 
Flea-banes, to which the name was originally 
applied, are now placed in the genus Inula ; the 
‘Floughman’^s Spikenard ’ or ‘FleaworC.is variously 
classed as Conyza^ DC., or Conyza squar- 

rosay L. 

£‘1420 Paliad. on ffnsF i. 487 Coniza is an herbe. .That 
drie is good to kest under thi grayne. 1351 Turner Herbal 
I. Livb, Coniza is of twoo sortes. .it may be called in Eng- 
ly.she Conyse . . strowed vpon the grounde, or in a perfume 
wyth the smoke of it, [it] dryueth away serpentes and gnattes 
and kyllefth] flees. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxiii. 34 Of Conyza 
or Flebane. Ibid, 35 Theophrast calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the smaller Conyza the female. 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 326. 

Coo (k?/), V. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1 . intr. To make the soft murmuring sound or 
note characteristic of doves and pigeons. 

1670 Dryden Cojiq. Granada ir. i. ii, So, two kind turtles 
. .sit alone, And coo, and harken to each other’s moan. 1714 
Shepk, Weeky, 29 As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. 1789 G. '^wx^Selbcn'ne n.xlii. ■1853)273 Doves 
coo in an amorous and mournful manner. 1813 Wordsvv. 
Wies. i. Pref. 25 The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird. 1887 Besant The World 
went ii. 14 The doves cooed sleepily from the dovecot, 
b. reduplicated. 

1879 R. Jefferies Wild Life m S. County 213 The dove 
may be heard, .coo-cooing still more softly. .to her mate. 

2 . transf. To utter a sound like that of a dove ; 
esp. said of an infant. 

1736 Eliza Stanley it. Hist. Prince Titi ii He was per- 
petually smiling or cooing., he never cried, nay did not so 
much as whimper. 1870 Emerson Soc. <§• SoHt.^ Dom. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 42 Between his three or four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house. 1885 H. C. McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 233 As he cooed on in this way he 
applied the web like a plaster to the torn flesh. 

3. To converse caressingly or amorously ; usually 
in phr. to bill and coo \ see Bill v% 3 . 

1816-7 Byron To T„ Moore^ What are you doing now, Oh 
Thomas Moore?. .Billing or cooing now, Which, Thomas 
Moore? 1855 Thackeray Netvcomes I. 295 Jenny and 
Jesssamy . .billing and cooing in an arbour. 

4 . trans, a. To utter or express by cooing, b. 
To send to rest, etc. by cooing. 

1798 B. Johnson Omg, Poems'j’j^o longer now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev'ry fair. 1814 S. Rogers JacqueL ii. 3 The 
doves had cooed themselves to rest. 1834 Fraser* s Mag, 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and cooed 
their love on the same branch. 1891 Wingfield Maid of 
Hon. II. xviii. 262 ‘ The good Marquise she cooed. ‘ The 
dear excellent Marquise.* 

Coo (kw), sb.^ [f. prec.] The sound uttered by 
doves and pigeons ; a sound resembling this. 

1729 Savage Wanderer i. (R,), Soft coos of distant doves, 
183a D. M. Moir PoemSy Bloom and Blight v, The cushat’s 
coo of love. 1876 Smiles *$■<:. Natur. vi. (ed. 4) loi The 
wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo. 
b. reduplicated. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind, .and the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. 
Coo, var. of Go 1, jackdaw. 
c 3:400 Rowl. 4 * O, 286 Coo ne pye that there come none. 
Coob, var. of Cob. 

Co-O'bligaiit. [Co- 3 c.] One under joint- 
obligation. So Co-o'bligor, one who obliges or 
binds himself together with others. 

x8i8 CoLEBROOKE ObUg. Controcts I. 159 The debtor 
. . is thereby . . entitled to sue any one of the co-obligants. 

1880 R.^ Mackenzie xgth Cent. iii. vi. 385 The indus- 
trious villager is the co-obligant of the idle and vicious. 
1786 Term Reports I. 163 marg.^ A co-ohligor in a bond 
to the ordinary. 1847 C. G. Addison Contracts 11. iv. § i 
(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro- 
misors inter se. 

Co-oblig0, Co-occupant : see Co-. 

Cooch, -grass, obs. ff. Couch, -grass. 
Coochele, var. of Cochle, Ohs.y a snail. 

c 1520 D Andrewe Noble Lyfe in Bahees Bk. <'1868) 232 
Coochele is a snayle dwellxnge in the water & also on the 
londe. .they thruste out .ij. longe homes wherwith they fele 
wether they go. 

Coockolde, etc., obs. ff. Cuckold. 

Coockow, coocoo, obs. ff. Cuckoo. 

Cood, obs. f. Cod sb.'^ bag, Cud, 

Coode, obs. f. Code sb.'^ Sc 2 . 

Coodoo, var. of Koodoo. 

Gooee, cooey (k« /, kz 7 -i), sb. Also cow-ee, 
koo-Qh, cooh.ee, coo-ee, cooie. The call or 


cry (kmmuw !'! used as a signal by the Australian 
aborigines, and adopted by the colonists in the bush. 

(‘ If the prolonged stress laid upon the syllable coo were 
expressed in letters, there ought to be six or eight oo*s to the 
one .short sharp .shrill eel E. A. Petherick.) 

1790 Vocab. in Gov. Hunter s yntl. 408 Cow-ee to come. 
1827 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales 11 . 23 In calling to each 
other at a distance, the natives make use of the word 
Coo-ee^ as we do the word Hollo^ prolonging the sound of 
the and closing that of the ee with a shrill jerk. .[It has] 
become of general use throughout the colony; and a new- 
comer, in desiring an individual to call another back, soon 
learns to say ‘ Coo-ee to him' instead of Hollo to him. 1839 
Cornwallis World 1 . 315 The ringing koo-eh of the 
aborigine. 1872 Athenxum 27 May 651 In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper gave the Australian cry of 
* coohee,* which was answered by a thousand echoes. 1887 
G. L. Apperson in All y«nr Round 30 July 67/1 A 
common mode of expression is to be ‘ within cooey ' of 
a place.. Now to he ‘within cooey' of Sydney is to be at 
the distance of an easy journey therefrom. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Jan. 1/3 Two well-known and wealthy Australian 
squatters on a visit to the mother country lost themselves 
in a London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous * coo-e's ‘. 

Hence Coo*ee, coo 'ey v. intr., to utter this call. 
1827 [see above]. 1859 All Year JRound No. 4, 80 When 
I cooeyed, like a ‘ black fellow from Queen Anne’s tower. 
xSSS M' Carthy & Praed Ladies* Gallery I. i. 10 A black 
fellow would not coo-ee in that way. 

Cooer (k^'SJh [f. Coo One that coos. 

1862 Johns Brit, Birds 331 So close an imitation mayFe 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be beguiled into giving 
an answer. i8<^ Daily News 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and cooers as these. 

Goof (k^'f). Sc. [Only modern Sc. : the form 
corresponds to an earlier cbf^ VYhich might be 
identical VYith ME. cofcy now Cove, slang for ‘ a 
fellow * j but the words show little agreement in 
sense. Identity with Sc. coffe^ also cofe^ coif*" mer- 
chant, hawker \ has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficulty.] 

A dull spiritless fellow ; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-f. Misc. (t733) L 27 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking.^ 1793 Burns For d that iii, Tho' hundreds 
worship at his word, He’s but a coof for a' that. 1838 Mrs. 
Oliphant Laird of Norlaw II. 18 Do you think I'm heeding 
what a coof’s ancestors were, when I ken I'm worth twa o' 
him? 

Coofer, CoQgell, obs. ff. Coffer, Cudgel. 
Gooing (,k? 7 *ig), vU. sb. [f. Coo zr . -*• -ing l.] 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1 . lit . ; see Coo v. i. 

1655 Blackmore Pr. A rtk. i, 701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. 1836 Stanley Sinai d* Pal. v. U858) 257 The 
. .doves, .still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gardens. 

2 . transf . ; see Coo v. 2, 3. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. vm. 1272 Let not the Cooings of the 
World allure thee. x8ai Byron J^ian in. viii, No one cares 
for matrimonial cooings. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xx, 
You may as well give over your billing and cooing. 

Goo'ing, fpL a. [f. as prec. -f -ING ^.] That 
coos. 

1^3 Howard & Dryden /«£/. Queenm. i,That murm'ring 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. 1832 Tennyson Miller's 
Dau. vi, I often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. 

Hence Coo'iugly adv. 

1818 Keats Endymion i. 248 Turtles Passion their voices 
cooingly ’mong rayrtl^. 1863 Comk. Mag. VI 1 . 733 Her 
mother kissed her cooingly as she would have kissed a baby, 

G00~ill>2iew. Australian name of a timber- 
tree of New South Wales, also called White Beech 
{Gmelina Leichhardtii). 

i86a Catal. Nat. Prod. N.S. Wales in Intemat. Exhib. 25. 
Gook (kuk), sb. Forms: i e6c, 3 coo, cok, 
kok, 4-7 coke, cooke, (4-5 Sc. cuk(e, 5 koke, 
fcowke, kuke, pi. cocus), 5- cook. [OE. c6c^ ad. 
L. coqtmSy late L. cocus cook. Cf. OS. kok, MDu. 
coc, pi. coke^ Du. koky LG. kokk ; OHG. choh (hh), 
MHG., mod.G. koch ; Icel. kokkr^ Da. kok, Sw. 
kock. In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short Oy and the High Germ, form, older than the 
7th c. ; in Eng. the long 6 speaks to an independent 
later adoption from Latin, after the lengthening 
of original short vowels in open syllables {cocus 
for cocus)."] 

1 . One whose occupation is the preparation of food 
for the table : see Cook v. 2. a. orig. always 
masculine ; applied to (a) the domestic officer 
charged with the preparation of food for a great 
household, monastery, college, ship, etc,, {b) a 
tradesman who prepares and sells cooked food, 
the keeper of an eating-house or restaurant. 

In sense (a) now chiefly used in colleges and ships ; in 
large households, hotels, etc. the head-cook is usually called 
CviKv{chefdecuisine)\ in other cases distinguished from b. as 
man-cook. In {lA it survives in the Cooks* Company, one 
of the London City Companies, and in pastry-^ook, 2jad 
cook’s shopy now commonly cook-skopy but is obs. as a simple 
trade-name. 

{a) cxoooAgs, Ps. ci 3 Swylcehi on cocer-pannan cocas 
gehyrstan. £:xooo uElfric Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 176 cocus c.6c. 
<7x203 Lay. 8101 Weoren in Hos kinges cuchene twa 
hundred cokes. Ibid. 19948 Nefdehe [Arthur] neuere nsenne 
coc [CI27S cok], cryao Haxelok 2898 Bertram )>at was J>e 
erles kok. 1375 Barbour Bruces. 540 A cuke and a portere. 


Aimo. Artk. xlvi, Cocus in the kechine, <7x430 
Nominale in Wr.-Wulcker 684/2^^ Hie archements, a master 
cuke. 1335 Goverdale t Sam. ix. 23 Then the coke toke 
vp a shulder. .and set it before Saul. 1353 S. Cabot 
nances in Hakluyt (1589) 260 The steward and cooke 
of euery ship, 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 35 This 
yere was a coke boylyd in a cauderne in Smythfeld for he 
wolde a powsynd the byshoppe of Rochester. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejf. Introd- Pref. (1675) 33 He had rather his En- 
tertainments .should please the Guests, than the Cooks. 
1727 Swift Gulliver i. vi. 73 I had three hundred cooks to 
dress my victuals. 1890 Balliol College {Oxfy Rules 4 
The dinner at the Strangers’ Table is not to cost more than 
half-a-crown per head, and is to be arranged by the Cook. 

136a Langl. P. pi. h. Prol. 104 Cookes [B. cokes] and 
heore knaues Cryen hote pies, hote ! Ibid. iii. 70 Brewes- 
ters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes, r 2386 Chaucer Fwi 
379 A Cook [w. r. cok, cooke] they hadde with hem for the 
nones To boille the chicknes with the marybones. 14x3 
Vof 'kMyst. Introd, 24 Ordo paginatmm No. 35 Cukes, 

Waterleders [c. 1440 title of xxxxi in texf,Th.& Cokis and 
Watir-leders]. 1467 in Eng. Gilds {^Z^o) 40$ That non 
Bochour. .occupie cokes crane wtyn the Hberte of the seid 
cite. 1330 Palsgr. 206/2 Coke that selleth meiniQ, cmsinier. 
xqzz De Foe Col. fack (18401 14 We went to a boiling 
cook’s in Rosemary-lane. x8i8 Cruise (ed. 2) V- 

200 The Cooks of London, who were incorporated by King 
Edw. IV. bargained and sold a part of their lands in fee, 

b. Applied to a woman, esp. one employed to 
cook or manage the cooking in a private family. 
Also zvoman-cook-y cf. Cookess, Cook-maid. 

1333 CovERDALE I Sam. viii. 13 As for youre doughters, 
he shall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes [Wyclif fier 
makers], and bakers. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1.U.4 Mistris 
Quickly ; which is in the manner of hi.s Nurse ; or his dry- 
Nurse ; or his Cooke ; or his Laundry. 16x1 — Wint, T. 
IV. iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seruant. X838 Miss Mulock Th, ab. Worn. 95, lam 
truly thankful, and sincerely indebted to her too ; for a good 
cook is a household ble.ssing. 1882 Standard 18 Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Plain Cook. 

c. fg. One who ‘ cooks ' literature, accounts, 
etc. See Cook v. 3. 

a 1603 Montgomerie 113 Thy screws obscure are 

borowed fra some buike ; Fra Lindesay thoutooke ; tbourt 
Chaucers cuike. 1830 Babbage Decline of Science 178 If a 
hundred obseiwations are made, the Cook must he very 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will 
do for serving up. 

2 . Proverbs. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov, (1552) 19 He is an evyle 
cooke, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. 2375 Gas- 
coigne Life Sir P. Carew 33 There is the proverb, the more 
cooks the worse potage. 1377 Vautrouillier Luther ott 
Ep. Gal. 163 There is a common prouerbe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <§• ful. iv. ii. 6. 260a 
Fulbecke Pandectes 78 The Italian by-word, the woman is 
the fire, the man is the roast meate, in commeth the deuile, 
and he playeth the cooke. 1662 Gerbier Frinc, (16651 24 
Too manv Cooks spoils the Broth. 2663 — Counsel (2664) 
104 As every Cook commends his own Sauce ; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. 2682 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (2693) 387 He is a Master of Cook's Latin. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v,, A bad Cook is call’d the 
Cook of Hesdin, who poison’d the Devil. 1774 Garrick 
On Goldsmith's Charact, Cookery y Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil sends cooks. 

3 . Comb.t as cook- directory cookdike adv., cook^ 
serving ppL a. ; cook-book, a cookery-book 
{U.S.)’'y cook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as assistant to a cook; cook-coniier, -cimner, 
cook-fish, cook-wrasse, the male of a species of 
Wrasse (Labrus mixtus); cook-housemaid, a 
female servant who does the work both of cook and 
housemaid; cook-pot, a pot used for cooking; 
cook’s mate, cook-mate, the deputy or assistant 
of a ship's cook. See also Cook-house, -maid, 
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2889 Pall Mall G. 2 July (/?<»//. of American Library) 
We cannot supply the demand for *cook books and elemen- 
tary works on domestic economy. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 104 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himself rudely. 1709 E. 
Ward in Wks. Cervantes vi, To be chosen *Cook-Director 
of the whole Feast, 2653 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. 12746) 240 The *Cook-fish is so called of the Sea- 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he is well sodden. 
2882 Standard 18 Dec. 8/3 Wanted, a *cook-housemaid 
and nurse. 2853 Hickie tr. Aristophanes (1887) I. 41 Did 
you hear how *cook-like . . he serves up to himself. 2884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 23/2 A new patent colander sauce- 
pan and *cook-pot. 2843 P, Parley's Ann. IV. 91 Lascaris 
disguised himself as a *cook-serving man. 27x0 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4649 % [He] has been at Sea some time in the Queen's 
Service as ^Cook's Mate. 2763 Mackenzie in PhiL Trans. 
LIV. 80 Cooks- and cooks mates, who are always near 
the fire, suffer more by the plague, than any other set of 
people. 2863 Calcutta Rev. XLI. 327 A cook-mate on 
hoard a Dutch man-of-war. 2859 Yarrell^ Brit. Fishes 
(ed. 3) I. 495 The Red Wrasse.. was ascertained by Fries 
to be the female of the *Cook Wrasse. 

Gopk (kuk), Also 4 coke. [f. Cook sb. 
Cf. OHG. kockdn, chocheny MHG. and mod. G. 
kochen, MLG. koken, Du. kokeUy Da. kogCy which 
are however only parallel forms.] 

1 . intr. To act as cook, to prepare food by the 
action of heat {for a household, etc.). (Now 
regarded as the absol. use of 2.) 

<7 2380 Wyclif SeL Wks. III. 250 l?ei [prestis] schulden 
travel night, and day to coke for mennis gostly fode. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 60 Thenne cam contrition J>at hadde 
coked for hem alle. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 
150 They did not venture to make a fire and cook, it is 
true, x88x Queen’s Regut. for Army xvii. P 86 The most 
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•competent mart is to be selected to cook for the whole of 
the troops on board, 

2. trans. To prepare or make ready (food) ; to 
make fit for eating by due application of beat, as 
by boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, etc. 

i$xs Shaks. Cynth. ni, vi. 39 There is cold meat i' th* Caue, 
we'l bronz on that Whirst what we haue kilPd, be Cook’d, 
26EX — Cymb, V, iv. 156 Hanging is the word, Sir, if you bee 
readie for that, you are well Cook’d. 1653 Walton Angler 
'52 I will tel you.. how to cook him, 1779-80 Cook Voy. 
I. 1. xvii (R.) Bread-fruit is sometimes cooked in an oven 
of the same kind. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 193 Well, is the 
dinner fitly cooked and laid? 1841 Lane Arab. Nls. 1. 102 
Cook the fish thyself here before me. Med, (title) A hun- 
dred ways of cooking potatoes. 

b. with (implying manipulation), 
x68o Sir T. Browne WJ^s. iiB52) III, 468, I know no other 
animal wherein the rectum is cooked up. 

, c. intr. {fox r^,) Of food: To undergo cook- 
ing, to be cooked. 

In the construction * to he cooking’, ‘cooking’ is historic- 
ally the 'ubi. sb, (to be a-ceoklng', i.e. in process of cooking); 
hut this runs together with ‘ to cook *, = * cook itself’ or ‘ be 
cooked ’ ; = F. CMre. Cf. similar construction of iake^ boil, 
citti eaiy tmUy etc. 

1857 S. Osborn Qmdak xx. 374 Whilst the rice was cook- 
mg, I thought I mi^t as well run up and see the town, 
itox Leimre Hour Dec. 144/1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks to a marmalade. Mod. These pears do not cook 
well : they are not good cookers. 

Also with np {esp, in a and b, rare in o'). 
1588 T. L. To Ck. Rome (1651) 19 How may he cook or 
spice his Commandements, to have them approved of your 
mouths ? 1710 Palmer Proverbs 188 When the countenance 
is thus cook’d up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you’ll give me leave’s. 1739 Sheridan tr. Persius iii. 51 
He is eo^ed up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxviL 194, I got that job cookit. 
1859 M. Napikb Mem. Claverhonse I. ii. 353 Lauderdale. . 
was cooked into such a loyalist, .by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower. 

b. To ‘ get up concoct. 

1634 Quarles Div. Poems^ y!?^(i7Z 7)155 The toiling Swain, 
that hath with pleasing trouble Cookt a small Fortune. 1731 
Chesterf. Lett. III. ccxlvii, 133 We cooked up a hill for 
that purpose, 179^ Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11, I've 
cooked up a Petition. 1817 Cobbett Wks. XXXII. 84 
[They] cook up a doctrine of fatality. They say, it is the fate 
of nations, etc. 1889 Grant Allen Tents ^ Shem 1 . 145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

e. To present in a surreptitiously altered form, 
for some purpose ; to manipulate, * doctor falsify, 
tamper with. 

1638 Earl Strafforde Lett (1739) II, 16 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook’d it since, xysr Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. xcviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive, 
1848 Mill Pol Econ. i. ix, § a These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. A. H. Murray 

Jnfrod. Compl. Scot. 117 The editor was attacked by.. 
Pinkerton, for not printing the text * as a classic *, i.e. cook- 
ing the spelling, etc., as he himself would have done. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist, III. xx. 410 Occasionally the sealers 
may have quietly ‘ cooked ' the return. 

4. To min, spoil, ‘ do for slang. 
iSgx Mayhew Lend, Labour (x86x) III. 360 (Farmer) 
When, .the cabs that cany four come in, they cooked the 
hackney-coachmen in no time, 1889 Field 14 Dec. 854 
[Chess] If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. To cook any one's goose : to * do for a person 
or thing ; to min or kill, slang. See Goose. 

axS$t Street Ballad in Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 243 
(Hoppe) If they come here we’ll cook their goose, The Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman. x86o Trollope Framley P, xhi, 
Chaldicotes, Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby 
is concetmed. 1^3 ’RKAOK /fard Cuar/uxiv, If you worry or 
excite your brain., you will cook your own goose— by a 
quick fire. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead in. v, It,. will be 
quite enough to cook your goose as it is. 

t Cook, ^.2 Obs. Also 7 Sc. couk. [From the 
sound.] intr. To utter the note of the cuckoo. 

1599 T. M[oufet] SUkwormes 50 Let constant Cuckoes 
cooke on euery side. 1734 Ramsay Evergreen (Ckerrle ^ 
Slae ii.X The Corbie crys, The Coukow conks. 

Cook (kwk), zi.S Sc. [Origin uncertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 

1787 Burns Halloween xxv Whyles glitter’d to the 
nightly rays, Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; Whyles cookit 
underneath the braes. Below the spreading hazel. 

Cook, var. of Cugk 

Cookable (kirkab’l), a. and sb. [f. Cook si.l 
-f-ABLE.] A. adj. That can be cooked. B. sh. 
Anything that may be cooked for food (cf. eatable), 
x^8 Gen. P. Thompson Atidi Alt. IL kxii. 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally savoury cookable. 1884 
W. M. Williams in Pop. Sc. XXI V. No. 6. 773 All 

the cookable and eatable fats fall into the class ‘ fixed oils.’ 

Cookdom (kirkdam). nonce- wd. [f. Cook sb. 
-f-DOM.] a. The office or position of cook. b. 
The domain of a cook or of cooks. 

x8a9 Blackw. Mag. XXVL 729 All old quartermasters., 
look forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals, look to the 
popedom. 1874 T. Jackson Stories ah. Annuals x\v. 180 
Cook is fond of the animal, because he has cleared her cook- 
dom of tins insect pest. 

Cooked (kukt), ppl. a, [f. Cook v.‘^ + -ed 1.] 

1. Of articles of food : Prepared by heat for 
eating. Often with qualification as ka^-cookedy 
ill-cQoked, well-cQokedy etc, 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II, 115 "Whether the flesh 
is raw or cooked. 1853 J. F. W. Johnston Cltcm. Common 


Life vi, (1879) to8 A well-cooked piece of meat. 4883 
Fisheries Exhih. Catal. 371 Cooked and tinned Salmon. 
%.fig. Altered to suit a purpose, * doctored 
i86i Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 266 Cooked statistics and unsound 
theories. 3861 Jllnsi. Lend. News 30 Mar. 285/3 A placard 
headed ‘ Cooked statement of income and expenditure.' 

Cookee : see Cooky. 

Cookeite (kuksit). Mm. [Named 1866 , after 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard : see -HE.] A variety 
of lithium mica, in colour white to yellowish 
green, occurring in minute scales, and in slender 
six-sided prisms. 

1866 Amer. frttl. Sc. Ser. ii. XLI. 246 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. 1868 T> aha Min. 489 Cookeite. .Occurs 
with tourmaline and lepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Maine. 

Cooker (ku-koi). [f. Cook zi.i-f-ERi.] 

1. A stove or other apparatus designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked.^ 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Work. 
1887 Maoich. City News 26 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon ‘ Cooker.* 

2. A fruit, etc., that cooks well. 

1887 DailyN<cios2S Jan. 2/8 They are a large, juicy apple, 
agreeable to eat and splendid cookers. 1888 Ibid. 17 Oct. 
4/5 The best cropping apple, .unequalled as a cooker. 

*o.Jig. One who ^ cooks up or dresses up (litera- 
ture), manipulates accounts, etc. 

xZib^ Contemp, Rev. XII. 53 Homer is called a ‘ cooker’ 
of early ballads. 1888 A-zA Rev. 15 Dec. 702/1 He some- 
times called their composer or compiler a ‘cooker’, who 
made a dish of floating poetic figments. 

4. That which ‘cooks' or ‘does for' any one 
(see Cook 4 ^^ ; a ‘ finisher slang. 

iSfp Daily News 12 May, Jeames [writes] ‘ I expect this 
will be a cooker for me.’ 

Cockering, obs. var. of Cockeeing. 

C 1440 Pj'omp. PartA 86 Cookerynge mete, carifeio. 
Cookery (ku-kori). Forms; 4 cokerie, (5 
kokery), 6 cokery(e, coquerie, -rye, (kouck- 
ery"), 6-7 cookerie. [f. Cook sb, or zi.i -f -eby 2 .] 
1. The ait or practice of cooking, the preparation 
of food by means of fire. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie, e 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 69 Here Beginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. 1533 Eden Decades 258 Theyr maner 
of coquerie is in manye thynges diflerynge from owres. X570 
Wills ^ Inv, N. C. (Surtees) 327 A booke of kouckery m 
prent. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. u. vi. 64 Fine Egyptian 
cookerie. xjz$ De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 265 A 
house, or a place at least, for our cookery. 1818 Cole- 
brook e Import Colon. Com 94 Animal matters which have 
undergone cookery, etc. 1884 Upool Daily Post 24 July 5 
A new department will be opened forthe neighbouring School 
of Cookery, 
b, with pi. 

1699 Dami'ier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 31 The most common 
Sorts of Cookeries. .is to dress little bits of Pork. 1863 
Mrs. Marsh Heathside F. IL 86 Wait till I get a school 
of nw own, and see what cookeries I’ll have, 
f 2. concr. Cooking apparatus and material. Obs. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 588 [In Cairo] there are es- 
temed to bee 15000 Cookes which can-y their Cookerie and 
boile it as they goe, on their heads, 
f 3. A product of the cook’s art. Obs. rare, 
a X734 North Lives (1808) II. 205 (D.) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all was chip. 

f4. A cooking establishment; a kitchen; a 
cook-shop. Obs. 

1598 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 80 A common cookerie or 
coQfces row. i6xi Gotgr. .a kitchen, cookerie, 

or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsually rested, a 1693 
VJvtsyyvLA'o.x Rabelais ni.xxxvii. 3x0 The Roast-meat Cookery 
of the Petit Chastelet, before the Cook-Shop. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xliv, The pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by. 

B.jfg. The action or method of ‘cooking’ or 
‘ dressing up * {e.g. a literary work) ; the practice 
of * cooking ’ or falsifying : see Cook 5 . 

1709 No. II F 6 We..have no Occasion for that 

Art of Cookery, which our Brother Newsmongers so much 
excel in J.. dressing up a second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gaue jmu the Day before. 1869 
ContemA Rex/. XII. 62 The legends might have been 
‘cooked 'over and over again, but the cookery came at last 
to nought. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.y as cookery eompetzlion, 
dessoHy -school, etc. ; cookery-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and instmetions in cookery. 

18x0 Annabblla Plumptrr( title) Domestic Management ; 
or, The Healthy Cookery-Book. 1873 Lowell Among my 
Bks. .Ser. II, 131 A recipe in the cookerjybook, 1884 Pall 
Mall G, 21 Feb. 2/1 A cookery competition for the women 
was carried on during the three days. 

^CoO’l^eSB, Obs. rare. In ME. cokysse. [f. 
Cook jft. + -ESS.] A female cook. 

1439 Laud MS. 416 If. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwomart, yf they stond arow. 1552 in Reg. 
Unrv. Qxon.(Qid. Hist. Soc. 1887) II. i. 287 Mawde, Cook- 
esse of Hart Hall, 

Cookey : see Cookie, Cooky. 

Cook-house, [f. Cook + House : cf. bake- 
house.l A building or room in which cooking is 
done ; a detaclied out-door kitchen in warm coun- 
tries ; the Cook-room on board a ship. 

X79S Hull Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 Fire broke out in the 
cook house, on board the Nelly. 187^ Miss Sandwich 
Isl. (x88o) 58 A small eating-room with a grass cookhouse 


beyond. 1890 Daily News 20 Nov. 7/1 * The Rookery' at 
Wellington Barracks is perfectly unsanitary, a portion of it 
being over the cook-house. 

Cookies, httmorous nonce-wd. [cf. ethics, etc.] 
*845 Thackeray frit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXI IL 80 The 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookies. 

CooMe (ku'ki). Sc. and U:S. Also cooky, 
cookey. [prob. a. Du. koekjs {k??'kye) dim. of 
koek cake: this is app. certain for U.S.; but for 
Scotland historical evidence has not been found.] 
In Scotland the usual name for a baker’s plain 
bun ; in U.S. usually a small flat sweet cake, but 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1760) IL xxiv. 272 In the Low- 
Country the Cakes are called Cookies. 1808 W. Irving 
Salmag. (18241 368 Those notable cakes, bight new-year 
cookies. 1816 Scott Antiq. xv, Muckle obliged to ye for 
your cookies, Mrs. Shortcake. 1832 B. G. Mitchell 
Dream Life 97 Very dry cookies, spiced with caraway 
seeds. 1870 B. Harte Luck Roar. Camp 227 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I’ll bet a cookey ! 

b. Comb., as cookie-shine {humorous), a tea- 
party (cf. tca-fight). 

1863 Reade Hard Cash v, Conversaziones, cookey-shines, 
etcetera. 1867 N, <?• C. Ser. ni. XII. 195/2 Prom the fre- 
quent appearance of these [cookies] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of as Cookie Shines. 

CooMngf (ku-kiq), sb. [f. Cook v.i + -ing ^.] 

1. The action of the verb Cook (lit. andyf^,). 

164s Milton Tetrack. Wks. 1738 1 . 221 It is man's per- 
verse cooking who hath turn’d this bounty of God into a 
Scorpion. _ 18x3 Hunt Feast of Poets 6 And will find ye 
all out with your cookings and cares. 1873 H. Spencer 
Study ofSocioL vi. (1877) 121 ‘ Cooking ’ of railway accounts 
and financial prospectuses. 

2. concr. That which is cooked at one time ; a 
meal. (Cf B.A.KTN6 vhl. sb. 2 .) 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 635 The ru.stic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cooking.s in a day. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Cooking-range, a cook- 
ing-stove containing several openings for carrying 
on different operations at once; cooking-stove, a 
stoi’e adapted for cooking. 

c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah «5* Lady ix. 59 He was car- 
ried under the cooking-boat, and seen no more. 1819 
Shelley Cyclops 395 Tlien peeled his flesh with a great 
cooking knife. 1849 Longf. Kavcoiagk ( 185 1) 41:2 Who wants 
to know about the cooking-range. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom xiii, A neat, well-blacked and shining cooking-stove, 
1856 Kane Arct, ExpL 11 . xvi. 172 Our cooking-gear, 
1875 jEVONSi¥<?«<y(i878)9 Needful for cooking and drink- 
ing purposes. Mod. Gas cooking-stoves in great variety. 
Coomug, ppk a. That cooks. 

1874 Rhind Hist. Vegetable Kingd. 186 Man who has 
been humorously defined to be a cooking animal. 

CooMsh. (kirkij), a. rare. [f. Cook sb. + -ISH.] 
Like a cook. Hence Coo*3iis3ily adv. 

i6xx Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 HI. 177 I cannot 
abide a man thats too fond ouer me, so^ cookisn. 1836-48 
B. D. Walsh Aristoph. Ackarmmisvt. iv, How cookishly, 
how dinnerly He manages his duties. 

t Cookly, adv. Obs. [f. Cook sk -f -ly i.] 
Like or after the manner of a (skilful) cook. 

<ri6ii Chapman Iliad xxiv. 556 And cookly spitted it, 
Roasted, and drew it artfully. 

Coo’k-maid. A maid or female servant em- 
ployed in cooking, or as assistant to a cook. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 179. 1664 Pepvs Diary 
(1879) III. 75 Neither I nor anyone in my house but Jane the 
cook-mayde could do it. 17^ H. Walpole Hist. Dottbts 
12 note, Glouce.ster. .discovered the Lady Anne in the dress 
of a cookmaid in London. i86x M. Arnold Pop. Educ, 
France 167 Those who think that the development of society 
can be arrested because a farmer’s wife finds it hard to get 
a cookmaid. 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Cock-mate.] 
Cookoo : see Cuckoo. 

Cook quean, var. of CucKQUEAN. Obs. 
CoO'k-room. A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen; a. on board a ship, the galley; 
b. a separate building or outhouse, Cook-bouse. 

* 5 S 8 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt (1589) 260 The 

cooke roome and all other places to be kept cleane. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, ii 12 The Cooke-roome.. 
commonly in Merchantmen it is in the Fore-Ca.stle. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica I. xlvii, There are no chimneys or fire- 
places, .but in the Cook-room. This word is used to signify 
their kitchen. 1769 Falconijr Diet. Marine Coque- 
ron, the cook-room, ,01* cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . i. i. 6 All the vessels of his table 
silver, and many of those of his cook-room. 
fg. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 95 Passe along vnto the 
stomacke, the Cookeroome, where Diet is the Steward, 
Appetite the Clark, and Concoction the maister Cooke. 

Cookship (ku'kjipi [f. Cook sb. + -ship.] 
The position or function of a cook. 

1826 B. Barton Select. (X849) 6 *T would be cook-ship 
versus Quaker-ship. 

CoO'k-shop. Originally cook’s shop. A shop 
where cooked food is sold ; an eating-house. 

a. 1352 Huloet, Cokes .shope, popina. 1600 Rowlands 
Let, Humours Blood iii. 9 Such vulgar diet with Cookes 
shops agree. 1625 Massinger Nexo Way n. ii, The cooks 
shop in Ram Alley. 17x0 Addison Taller No. 249. F 8 [He] 
carried me to a Cook’s-Shop. _ 1726 Amherst Terras Fil, 
xlvii, {1741) 252 Frequenting, .inns, cooks-shops, taverns 
8. 1615 Sir E. Hobv Curry Combe for a Coxe^Combe 10 
It .seemes he hath .. been brought vp.. rather In a cooke- 
shop. 1677 Act 29 Chas. //, c. 7. § 3 In inns, cooke- 
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shops, or victualling houses, sSgx D, Jerroid St Gtks 
viii. 71 He dined and supped in an eastern cook-shop. x8s6 
K. A. Vaughan Mystics u86o) II. 33 Running to and fro of 
boys from cook-shops. 

Cook-stool, corrupt van of CucE-sTOon. Oh. 

, t Coo’k-wenck. Oh. A servant-girl em- 
ployed in cooking ; ~ Cook-maid. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xl. The cook-wench and 
dairy-maid. 179S Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. xSiz IV. 199 
Thy Cook-wench soon becomes thy proper mate. itSxx 
Orme Goz’t Indostan 413 An Indian cook-wench. 

Cook- wrasse : see Cook 3. 

Cooky (kn'ki). colloq. Also cookee, -ie. [f. 
Cook sb. with -y hypocoristic : cf. Nellya Betty ^ 
etc.] A name for a (female) cook. 

1776 R. Graves Euphrosym i. 259 Tlie valet in his tar- ! 
nisn'd lace, And cooky with her shining face. X889 Pall 
Mall G. 21 Dec. 3/2 Cooky, with whom the metropolitan 
bobby is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cookie, bun, small cjike. 

Cool (kiwl), a. Forms : i col, 3-5 cole, 4 cool, 

6 Sc. cuill, 4-7 code, 3, 7- cool. [OE. cM:^ 
OTeut. f. ablaut stem of Ml- •* L. j^el- 

cold : see note under etymology of Cold. Passage 
from the -u into the ~jo declension (^Mljo-z) gave 
OtIG. chuoU, MHG. kiiele, G.kuhl cool.] 

1 . Moderately cold ; said of a temperature which, 
in contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagreeable or painful. 

In earlier use sometimes app. not distinguished from cold, 
a xooo Boetlu Metr. v. 26 Swa oft aasprinse utawealleS of 
clife harum col and hlutor. c xooo Sa.x. Leechd. II. 324 
JEIrer mid sticcan o)? l?set hit col sie. c 1275 Pains of Hell 82 
in O.E. Misc. 149 pat fule pool pat euer is hot and neuer 
cool, c 1325 E. E. Alia. P. C. 452 AI schet in a scha^e pat 
schaded ful cole, c 1490 Promp, Parzf. 87 (MS. K) Cole or 
sumwhat colde. 1535 Sr'mKKT Cron. Seal. II. 202 In mid 
winter quhen that the wedder is cuill. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 

V, ii. 89 Vnder the code shade of a Siccamore. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 216 With spreading Planes he 
made a cool Retreat. 1750 Gray Elegy xix, Along the cool 
sequester’d vale of life. 1776 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 He 
was then in a cool sweat, with a low pulse. x86o Tyndaix 
Glac. 1. XXV. 177 We were in the cool shadow of the moun- 
tain. 1881 Rossetti Song 4 Mtesie. O leave your hand 
where it lies cool Upon the eyes whose lids are hot. 

XS99 Shaks. Hen. V. iii. lii. 30 The code and temperate 
Wind of Grace. 1602 — Hatu. in. iv. 124 Vpon the heate 
and flame of thy di.stemper Sprinkle coole patience. 1738 
Wesley Come Holy Spirit ii. Come, lliou our Passion's 
cool Allay. 1767 W. Hanbury Charities Ck. Langion 108 
The country, seeing the cool water thrown on it [a scheme]. 

c. Producing a sensation of coolness; not ad- 
mitting or retaining heat ; as ‘ a cool dress 

d. Med. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood ; cooling. 

16x3 Latham Falconry (1633) 100 You must, .code it [the 
heat of the hawk's stomach] with some code thing that is 
meet for it. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort (1729) 208 As.sist them 
with Emulsions of the cooler seeds, .as Melons, Cucumbers. 
1793 Beddoes Catarrh 151 The cod treatment of small pox. 

2 . transf. a. Applied to a sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that of actual cool- 
ness ; or to anything which produces this sensation. 

x8oo tr, Lagyangds Ckem. I, 252 Nitrites have properties 
common to nitrates ; .such as a cool taste. 

h. Hunting. Of a scent; Faint,. weak. Cf. 
CoLD«. 12. 

1647 N. Bacon Laws Eng. ti. Ixvii. (1739) 138 Though . . 
they lo.st ground, and hunted upon a cool scent. 

e. Of colours : Between * warm ^ and ' cold ^ ; 
containing low- toned red or yellow; as, *a cool 
green*. 

f d. ? Having little vitality or force. Oh. 

1669 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 282 I reckon they 
have but a code patent of it, and I suppose should they 
bring it into^ I*arliament it will prove not only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 

f 8, Chilled, depressed. Oh. Cf. Cold^. 9. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9255 pen comford he caght in his ede 
hert. 

•f b. Chilling, comfortless. Oh. Cf. Cold <2. lo. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 131 ‘ Wat segge 36 maistres’, quod 
Merlyn, ‘ pat jeue pat cole red To bi nyme blocl and my lyf, 
13x5 Shqreham 105 Hys red was to coul, Tliat let man to 
suich raeschyf. 

4 . Of persons (and their actions'! : Not heated 
by passion or emotion ; unexcited, dispassionate ; 
deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm. 

Beowztlf ^2,2. And pa cear wylmas colran wurdaS. <ri44o 
Chaucer's L. G. JV. (MS. Gg. 4. 27; 258 Thow.. thynkist 
in thyn wit that is ful cole That he nys bat a verray propre 
fde That louyth paramouris to harde and hote. XS70 Levins 
Manip. i6i_ Coole, quietus. 1590 Shaks. Mids. M. v. i. 6 
Such seething braines..that apprehend More than coole 
reason euer comprehends. i6ix Bible Prozf. xvii. 27 A man 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent [marg. coole] spirit. 
X716-S Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xxii," 69 Upon cooler 
reflexion, I think I had done better to have left it alone. 
1736 Butler A /ml. ir. vii. 376 Some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers, 1798 Miller in Nicolas Lisp. Nelso/t 
VII. clviii, I caused a cool and steady fire to be opened on 
them. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 49X The energy of 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran. 1853 Tennyson Maud ii. i. 
While she wept, and I strove to be cool, 

b. transf. of things. 


xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary il (1625] 93 In coole matters 
thou art hot : in the hottest causes, cold, X689 Tryal Bps, 
28 The zeal of one time may bring in that by surprize. . 
which when things are cooll. .will appear to be plain in- 
justice. 179s Burke Regie. Peace vt. Wks. IX. 117 Who 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of 
claret, .with any tolerable quiet. 

c. {Jn) cool blood', cf. Cold BLOOD, 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 77 We should not, when the 
blood was cool, haue threatend Our Prisoners with the 
Sword. 1626 Massinger Ront, Actor ly. U, Be that her 
prison, till in cooler blood I shall determine of her. 1638 
Whole Duty Man x. § 22 11684) 86 That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren, X774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. 
249 He. .massacred all the inhabitants in cool blood. i88t 
Mrs. P. O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback ii.v. 72 Nohorse 
that ever was fcmled could do it [a big leap] in cool blood. 

5 . Deficient in ardour, zeal, or euthusiasm ; lack- 
ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarm. 

(In first quot. possibly a verb). 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 177 'Twill make them coole 
in zeme vnto your Grace, a 1636 Bp, Hall Occas. Medii. 

( x85i>i5i Oh, give me a true sense of my wants ; and then, 

I cannot be cool in asking, 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. X. 169 The people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in respect to the Bourbons. X874 Blackie 
Self Cult. 70 An honest hater is often a better fellow than 
a cool friend. 

b. Wanting in cordiality. 

1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I, 319, I found him at first 
cooler in his reception then when I left him. a 1706 Van- 
brugh Mistake 1. Wks, (Rtldg.) 442/x Were 1 to meet a 
cool reception. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. HI. 
77, I am rather upon cool terms with him. 

6. Assured and unabashed in demeanour, where 
the circumstances would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately audacious or 
impudent in making a proposal or demand : 
said of persons and their acrions. 

X825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 80 A right cool fish. 
a 1843 Barham Ingot Leg.y Black Mousquet.., A fact which 
has .stamji'd him a rather ‘ Cool band 1873 Black Fr. 
Thule xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that such a r^uest 
was a trifle cool. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece viii. 256 
The cool way in which Plato in his Republic speaks of 
closing children. 

7 . colloq. Applied to a large sum of money. 

[Of doubtful origin : perhaps originally ‘ deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told', and hence ‘all told,' 

* entire ‘ whole ' ; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute emphasis or reality to the amount] 

1728 Vanbr. & CiB. Prov.Husb. n. i, I just made a couple 
of Betts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Anns. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vin. xii, He 
had lost a cool hundred, and would no longer play. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. ([r8is)2oi My table alone stands me 
in a cool thousand a quarter. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. 
V. 1^2 Lord Monmouth had the satisfaction of drawing the 
Whig minister into a cool thousand on the event. x86i 
Dickens Gt. Expect. Ivii. 1870 Bradwood The O. V. H. 
264 To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

8. Comb.^ as cool-rooted, -sheltered adjs. ; f cool- 
crape (see quot.) ; cool cup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.) ; cool-drawn a., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid of heat (cf. cold-drawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is cooled. Also Cool- 
headed, etc. 

a x7oa B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, *Cool-crape, a slight 
Chequer’d Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. 1723 
Nenu Cant. Diet, When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into his Cool-crape. 18x8 Todd, *Cool-cup, a beverage, so 
called, usually composed of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and borage ; and introduced at tables in warm weather. 
179s Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 Whale Oil of this and last 
year, *CooI Drawn. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 13 *Gool- 
rooted flowers. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett III. 171 
And here, *cool shelter’d from the mid-day sun. 1777 
Hqole Comeniud Vis. World (ed. 12) 88 He quencheth not 
irons in the "’’cool-trough. 

Cool (k/ 7 l), sb.^ P'or forms see prec. [f. Cool a. 
Cf. OHG. chmli, MHG, kiiele, mod.G. kiihle:\ 

1 . That which is cool ; the cool part, place, time, 

I thing, etc. 

1400-30 Alexander SS34 To see quat selcuthe is sect in 
l>e salt watir, How many kind of creatours |?at in [le cole 
duellis. C14S0 Merlin 191 As they that wolde ride in the 
cole of the mornynge. a 1533 Lp. Berners Huon Ixvi. 227 
It were good for us to aryse. .it is good to ryde in the coole. 

CovERDALE Gen. iii. 8 In the coole of the daye [so i6xx]. 
17x3 Addison Cato lu. But see where Lucia . . Amid the cool 
I of yon high marble arch, Enjoys the noon-day breeze ! 1863 
' Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 17 1 He ..goes for his ride in the 
i cool of the evening. 1879 Browning Pheidippides 64 There 
I in the cool of a cleft, sat he — ^majestical Pan I 
I 1 2 . A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. 

1393 Gosner Conf. IX. 231 The wind Stood thanne nought 
I amis, But every topsaile cole it biewe. a 1470 7 ’iptokt Caesar 
iii. (1530) 4 That he had a good andconveiiable time and also 
a good cole. 1306 Guylford Pilgr. 72 The wynde began 
to bloiv a r)^ght good coole in cure waye, 1538 Phaer 
Aemid A mery coole of wynde them fast pursueth. 

Cooper Thesaurus, Aura. . a softe coole of wynde. 
Ap^caZephyrz aura, a warme coole of [wynde]. 

S. Coolness- 

14. . Songs 4- Carols ( 1842) 3S A pilion or taberd to wer in 
hete or cole. XS33 Coverdalb Fr&v. xxv. 13 Like as the 
wynter coole in the haruest. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1109 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate Shelters in 
coole. x86o Sir T. Martin Horace 133 I'hou a grateful 
cool dost yield To the flocks that range ^elcL 

Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, txi* God loves to give us 
cools and heats in our desires, 1639 W. Brough Sacr. 


Prmc.2^x Men ofintemperateheates and copies in religion. 
X714 Akbuthnot, etc. Mart Scriblerus 11. ix. To treat.. of 
the emollients and opiates of poesy, of the cool, and the 
manner of producing it. 

Cool (kifl), sbf Comm. [Another form of Co'WL 
.s-^.-] A tub of butter, usually of 28 ib., but some- 
times of other size. 

1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade Products 104 Cool, a tub cut 
in two, in which butter is sometimes sent to market . . it 
weighs from cwt. to i cwt. 1891 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/8 
{Trade Report Butter.— Cox\. Prices show another ad- 
vance. . Fine mild-cured and fine cools advanced is. 

Cool (k^l), V. Forms : 1 colian, 3-7 0010,(5-5 
colen), 4-5 kol©, koole, 5-6 Sc. cttle, cuill, 4-7 
coole, 7~ cool. [OE. eSHan {cblode) — OS. cbl&n 
OTeut. '^kbldjan to be cold or cool, f. MIu-z ad], 
cool, f. stem kal- cold : see note to Cold a, The 
trans. use is not original, and appeared in ME. with 
the obsolescence of the original trans. Keel, 
OE. ccelan, celan OTeut. ^Mljan to make cool.] 
\.intr. To become cool; to become less hot or 
warm. Often with down, rarely off. 

/x xooo Guthlac 1281 (Gr.) Lie colode, axooo Andreas 
1258 (Gr. ) Weder coledon. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 204 SeoS 
on weallendon wsstere, let honne colian. a 1225 Julian aya 
Hit [boiling pitch] colede anan. CX420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 44 In boylande water hou hast horn may. To harden 
J?en take hom oute to cole. 1527 Andrew Brtinswyke’s 
DistylL W'aters B ij b, Whan it is baken let it cole by 
hymselfe. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 396 A while discourse they 
hold ; No fear lest Dinner coole. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 308 The eggs, .of .small birds, .being liable to cool 
more quickly. 1830 Lyell Princ. GeoL I. 81 What form 
the melted matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 175 It cools with extreme 
slowness. 1890 C. A. Young Elem. Astron. § 487 Jupiter 
and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not seem yet to have 
cooled off to anything like the earth’s condition, 

2 . fg. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion ; to lose fervour, to become 
less zealous or ardent. 

a 1000 Guthlac 9 (Gr.) Colah Cristes lufu. X483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 250/2 He made to cole the cruelte of the perse- 
cutours. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Fpigr. (1867) 62 Their 
good opinion theriu .. codes. 1601 Shaks. Jut C. iv. ii. 19 
Thou hast describ'd A hot Friend cooling. 1603 — Mach. 

IV. i. 154 This deed lie do, before this purpose coole. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xix. (1668) 193 After the first 
onset . .they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1735 Pope 
Ep. Lady 261 She, who ne'er answers till a Husband cools. 
1842 Macaulay Ess. Fredk. Gt. (1854! 679/2 This eccentric 
friendship was fast cooling. 1882 Beskxt Revolt qf Man 

V. (1883; 1 14 To give this feeling time to cool down. 

t It). To become ‘ cold * with fear. Obs. rare. 
1603 Shaks. Mncb. v. v. 10 The time ha.s beene, my sences 
would have cod’d To heare a N ight-shrieke. 

t c. Of things : To lose their opportuneness. 

X398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii 240 Come, to the Forge with 
it then, shape it : 1 would not haue things code. 1607 — 
Cor. iv. i. 43 Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith' absence 
of the needer. 

3 . trans. To make cool ; to cause to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by Keel.) 

CX490 Promp. Parv. 87 (MS. K.) Colyn or kelyn, 
fneio. 1398 Shaks. Merry W, iir. v. 122 To be throwne into 
the Thames, and codd . , like a Horse-shoo. 1399 Porter 
Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 42 You may. .keepeyour 
winde to coole your pottage. 1705 Addison Italy (J.) Snovir 
they use .. because, as they say, it cools or congeals ^y 
liquor sooner. 1862 Sir B. Bbodie Psychol. lug. 111 . iiL 74 
A thunderstorm, .had cooled the atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation of coolness to, esp. 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

<ri320 Sir Beues 28x4 A dede of is helm of stel And colede 
him )7er in fraiche wel. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvL 24 Send 
Lazarus, that he dippe the laste part of his fyngurin water, 
and kele [MS. X. 0x4x0 koole] my tunge. 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 428 The cler waiter culyt the hors sumdeilL 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m, i. 65 Wai-med and coded by the 
same Winter and Sommer as a Christian is. 1697 Dryden 
Vzrg. Georg, in. 699 The ready Cure to cool the raging 
Pain. 1864 Tennyson Aylme'ds Field 289 Cooling her false 
cheek with a featherfan. 

c. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the * humours ’ of the body. Also absol. 

CX400 Laufrand s Cirurg. ji (MS. B) Whanne ]pat a mete 
o}?ere a medycine . . hetyth hym noat & colyth hym nau^t. 
1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. 24 As if I had swallow’d snow'- 
bals, for pilles to coole the reines. 16x5 Latham Falconry 
(1633} 100 You must .. coole it [the heat of the hawk’s 
stomach] with some coole thing that is meet for it, X702 J. 
Purcell Cholick (1714) 161 Steel.. given in this maoiier 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats). 

d. Painting. To make less ‘ warm’ in colour; 
to tone down the reds or yellows in a picture. 

4 t.Jig, To cause (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotion ; to make less 
ardent or zealous ; to diminish the mtensity of 
(strong feeling, emotion, resolve). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxviii. 18 That i ware kolid in 
hi mercy fra hete of vices and temptaciouns. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. iv. xii. 265 To repente hymself of the castynge 
of his gage and to be so koled of the bataylle. X368 Grafton 
Ckron. II. 260 The king then being somewhat cooled of his 
great furie, graunted their desire. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 
HI, i. 50 He hath . . thwarted my bargaines, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. i. 136 
Which cools the resolutions of the zealousest Prince; 1732 
Johnson Rambler No. 198 f 13 I found my friends. -cooled 
m their affection. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. 1, 524 The 
lapse of time which cods the ardour of the fifiends whom he 
has left behind. 
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h. To deprive (a thing) of its opportune- 
ness or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

S716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, I. xl. 164 The great 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come hither. 
1738THVER Byronis Rem. (1856) II. i. 198 You are come 
too late» the thing is cooled, 

6. Phrases, f 7b cool cares : to assuage them : 
see also Keel v. To cool one's coppers : see 
Copper 7 To cool one^s heels hoofs ) : i.e, by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 
hence, ironically^ to be kept standing or waiting, 
c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt. 1253 Keuer hem comfort, & colen 
hercarez, <?i6xi Chapman ///W in. 340 The soldiers all sat 
down enrank'd, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and cool'd their hoofs. 1633 W. R. Match at Mid- 
night in. in 'E.di.Tk. Dodsley XIII. 52 To.. let him cool his 
heels there till morning, 1641 Sarthol, Faire (N. s. v. 
Heeh\ Who forthwith coinltted my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeles. 1753 
Fielding .4 VI. ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 1884 
Rider Haggard Dawn x, Whilst Philip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 
progress. 

fCool, Ohs, rare. Also cole. [?a. F. 
couler to flow, run as a liquid :~L. cdlare to pass 
through a filter, f. colum a strainer.] intr. To 
run, flow. 

i^S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 23 The vessels through 
which it eolith or runnith. Ibid. Hhiij, It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vaynes. 

Gool, coole, obs, ff. Cole, Cowl sb.'^ 
t Coo’l-Tback. [app. a. Du. koelbak., f. koel cool 
•¥bak Back: sb.'^'\ « Cooler 2 ; esp. in a brewery. 
Obs. 

*7®7 J* Mortimer Ilusb. (J.) Your first wort being thus 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cool -backs. 1727 
Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Brewing, Let It run from your 
cool-backs into your Tun very cool. 

Coold, obs. f. Cold, and could^ pa. t. of Can. 
Coole, obs. f. Coal, Cowl. 

Cooled (k/4ld), ppl. a, [f. Cool vX + -ed.] 
Made cool (f or cold) ; lowered in temperature. 
<rx44o Promp. Parv, 87 Coolyd of frigefactus. 

*S99 A. M. tr. GabelhonePs Bk. Pkysicke 356/2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 1682 Flavel Fear 88 Mortified and 
cooled hearts. 1875 Miss Bird Sandwich IsL ( i88o> 55 The 
surface of the double lake [of lava] was continually skinning 
over with a cooled crust, .like frosted silver. 

Coolee, var. of Coolie. 

Cooler (kw-loj h [f. as prec. + -er. Cf, Keeler.] 

1. Anything that cools or makes cool. 

1575 Laneham^ Lett.itZji) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar. 
1686 Goad Celest, Bodies i. it 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler. 1797 Holcroft Stolberfs Trav. (ed. 2) 
IV. xcii 235 They do not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool ; esp. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for similar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

1616 SuRFL. & Makkh. Country Fanne 589 Boile it very 
well the second time with the hops, then . . put it into the cool- 
ers and coole it. ^ 1641 French Distill. 1. (1651) 34 A great 
Alembick, with its cooler or Copper Still. 1741 Compl. 
Fam. Piece i,^vi, 279 Shift your first Wort out of the Coolers 
into a Working-Tun. 1798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, 
Spring 217 Streams of new milk thro’ flowing coolers 
stray. 1820 W. Arctic Regions II. 398 On alittle 

lower level than . . the copper, is fixed a square or oblong 
back or cooler, .capable of containing from 10 to 20 tons of 
oil. i8Si WvNTER Soc. Bees 21 1 The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers, 

3. A cooling medicine or agent ; a refrigerant, 

1621 Burton Mel. n, ii. ii, (1651) That the liver he 

outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be not over- 
heated, 1671 Salmon Sign, Med. m, xxii, Citruls, the 
seeds are great coolers in Feavers, 1744 Berkeley Siris % 7 
An admirable febrifuge, at once the safest cooler and cordial. 
1766 Pennant ZooL, Goat (1812) 1. 46 In ..cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are necessary. 

Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits, 

1593 Bp, Andrewes Serm. (1843I V. 527 The Law, we 
know, is a great cooler to presumption. 1600 Abp. Abbot 
Exp. Jonah This is a cooler both to the Pharisees and 
Novatians, who were wont to despise sinners, 1608 Hieron 
Whs. 1 . 718 What coolers of zeale, what dogges in the way 
that leadeth vnto life. 1781 Crabbe Library^ See coolers 
here, that damp the fire of rage, 1824 ‘P. Cpciz* {pitle) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life. 

6 , U.S, { Thierjes' slattg.) A prison or gaol. 

1884 Milnor (Dakota) Teller 8 Aug,, Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined ^5 in the morning. 1883 Ibid. 25 Apr., Now, 
then, I’ll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler 1 
Cooler, ohs. f. Colour. 

Coole staff, var. of Cowl-staff. 

Cooley, rare. [Phonetic spelling of F, coulis, 
CcLLis.] Broth of boiled meat. 

X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 41 Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-liea’dedy a. [Parasynthetic deriv. of 
cool head', see Cool a. 8 .] Having a cool head ; 
free from excitement, not easily excited in mind. 

*777 Burke Sheriffs Bristol''^R)e.%. III. 140 The old, 
cool headed, general law is as good as any deviation dic- 
tated by present heat. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 644 
Soon, however, some cool-headed people ventured to remark 
that the fact . . was not quite so certain as might be wished. 


*889 Spectator 14 Dec. 850 Among the cooler-headed mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Hence Cool-lj.ea‘dedness. 

1891 Athensemn 9 May ^598/2 No better illustration of his 
cool-headedness can be given. 

Cooli0$ COOly (k«*li). Forms : 0 pi. colies, 
7 collee, (cowler), 7-8 eoiilee, -ie, coly, 7-9 
coolee, 8 couley, 8-9 cooley, 7- coolie, cooly. 
[Now found (in sense 2) in the Indian vernaculars 
generally; Urdu ^ Bengali 

kuli, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, kiili; 
of disputed origin. 

By some considered to be originally Tamil, and identical 
with the word kali * hire, payment for occasional menial 
work whence (either by metonymy, or as short for kali- 
kdram ‘ hire-man ', kaliydl ‘ hire-person 0 kali^ ‘ hireling, 
labourer, man who does odd jobs’. The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the 17th c. 
refers not to the Tamil country, in the south, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India. On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with ICuli or 
RoB, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat (see 
sense i), which is actually found spelt KoulU, Coolie xn the 
middle of the 17th c. 

(The Kulls of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 
in the i6th c. ; and these probably carried the nanie both to 
Southern India and to China cf. 1745 in 2). It is probable 
that the similarity between Knit and the Tamil word 
‘ hire ’ may have led to the use of cootie in Southern India 
in the sense of kftU kdratn or kuliydl.)\ 
f 1. A variant of Kult or Koli, name of a 
numerous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 
able labourers and cultivators. Obs. 

[1354 Botelho Estado da India in Subsidies (Lisb. 1878) 

V. 155 E a Renda dos coles que sao Pescadores ds estaquados 
ao mar, e per este Rio de Bai^alm. transl. And the rent 
from the coils who are fishers at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Bassein. 156$ Garcia de Orta Colloquios 
(Lisb. 1872) 34 Golles.] 1398 tr. Ltnschoien's Vo)>ages 
xxvii. (Y.', Others that yet dwell within the countne called 
Colles : which Colles . . doe yet live by robbing and steal- 
ing. 1609 W. Finch Jrnl. in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) L 
IV. iv. § 6. 436 A certain Raiaw [ofl . the people called Collees 
or Quullees, keeping in a Desart Wildernesse, which secures 
him from Conquest. 1616-22 Terry Voy. E. Ind, (1655) 
192 Those who inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 
Coolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel, and other 
things for provision as Hennes, etc. 1630 IjOrd Banians 
85 The husbandmen or inferior sort of people, ^lled the 
Coulees. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 4) 73 To live a 
while in Gusurat. .to extirpate that rascal-race of Coolyes 
and Bielsgrates. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4* P. 164 (Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagur are the Salvages called 
Coolies. 1737 A. Hamilton Nesu Acc. E. Ind.l. xiii. 143 
The Rasspouts and Coultes make Inroads into this Province 
[Cambay], and plunder even to the Gates of the City. 1820 
Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay III. 355 lY.) In the profession of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act con amore. 1823 
Heber Journey (1828) II. 556 A Kholee, the name of a de- 
generate race of Rajpoots in Guzerfit, who, from the low 
occupations in which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie) given a name. . to bearers 
of burthens all over India, 1836 A.lC. Forbes tr. R&s Mhlh 
1 . 103 The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. Ibid. 104 The Bheels and 
Koolees lived in security. 1883 Imp. Gaz. India III. 51 
s. V. Bombay, The aboriginal race of Kulls is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization. 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- 
carrier ; also used in other countries where these 
men are employed as cheap labourers. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy.ix^^'S . 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers (which are Porter.s) to carry 
our goods. 1680 in J, T. Wheeler Madras (i86x) I. 129 
(Y.) That the drum be beat to call all coolies, carpenters, etc. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. in Phil. Trans. XX. 344 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned, Collect. Voy. 

^hurch.) III. 740/1, 500 Colys or Labourers. 1743 P. 
Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 271 We employ’d .. many 
Chinese Labourers, whom they call Cooiy's, to make the 
Chinam. 1763 Obme AfiViV. Trems. Indosian ixZ6x 1.1.79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
burthens. 1773 Ann. Reg. 132 Made use of by the natives 
of Golconda as coolys or slaves in the mines. 1799 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Deep. 1 . 53 An order . .stating the number of 
Coolies which an officer may call for from a village. 1826 

W. Elliott The Nun 100 note, Coolee means a porter, but 
is often used reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank. 1839 Tennent Ceylon ted. 2) II. 233 The number of 
Malabar coolies employed. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 55 
A kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

3. slang. (See qnot.) 

1803 R. Percival m Naval Chron. 'X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Diet , Coolie, 
a soldier, in allusion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers. 

4. attrib. and Comb.., as coolie boy, emigrant', 
coolie labour, system, traffic j coolie-catcher. 

c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxi. 200 Shall 
I tell the coolie boy to run after him ? 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. I. iiL (1876) 92 Coolie-traffic can never be carried on 
by private enterprise, x^s Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 4/6 A ship 
. .started from Calcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants. 
X879 Constit. California in Bryce Amer. Comntw, (1888) 11 . 
App. 678 Asiatic coolieism is a form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohibited in this State, and all contracts for 
coolie labour shall be void. 1890 Times (weekly ed ) 21 
Feb. 10/4 The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
lies, and known as ‘coolie-catchers’. 

Coo*lieism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers 
into foreign countries. 

X879 [see Coolie 4}. 


Coolie, var. of Collie, Collide ( [/.S.). 
Cooling (k?4dii) \ vbl. sh, [f. Cool v. + -ino LJ 
The action of the verb Cool, 


<*1340 Psalterbn. 2 In shadow of }>i wengis.. 

pat IS, in hilynge and kolynge of J?i goednes and pi pite. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 87 (Joolynge, frigefaccio. c 1540 in 
Vicarfs Anat. (1888) App. 227 In the coolyng, putt in 
thiese thinges folowing. 1886 Athengeum 4 Sept. 298/2 
Shrinkage consequent on the earth's secular cooling, 
b. fig. 

1588 Greene Perimedes 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
. . is a sufficient cooling to thee, 1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs 
69 Take heed of the first coolings. 

2. attrib. 2 .Vid, Co?nb., as cooling- place \ cooling- 
cup, a contrivance for cooling liquids, consisting 
of a cup into which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absorbing substance, as a solution of am- 
monium nitrate ; cooling-floor, a large shallow 
tank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 


1391 Percivall Sp, Diet,, Enfriadera. z. cooling-place, 

CoO'ling’, [f. as prec. 7 -ING 2^.] 

1. That cools or makes cool. spec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc.: Lowermg the temperature of the 
blood, refrigerant, b. Painting. Making less 
warm in colour; toning down warm colour. 

xs88 Shaks. Tit. A. n. iii. 14 The greene leaues quiuer 
with the cooling winde. 1671 Milton Samson 626 Dire in- 
flammation, which no cooling herb Or medicinal liquor can 
assuage, 1732 Arbuthnot R ules of Diet 244 Pomegranates 
contain a Juice styptick, and extremely cooling. 1781 
CowpER Retirement 422 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o’er the dewy meads. CX790 Imison Art ii. 61 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair. 1887 R. N. Carey Unde 
Max viiL 69, [I] left the . . cooling drink beside the sick 
woman. 

t ^.Cooling card : see Card sb^ 2 a. Ohs. 

1377 Holinshed Ckron. IIL 188 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to see ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlie before their faces. X664 M rq. Worcester 
in Dircks viii. (18651 137 It would .. prove a cooling 
card to many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
X678 Dryden Limberham i. i, Wood. [Aside.] That, besides 
her self, is a cooling Card. 

3. That is becoming cooler. 

1877 J. Cook Boston Monday Led., Concessions of Evo- 
lutionists, In the complex conditions of a cooling planet. 

Hence CooTingly adv,, Coo-lingmess. 

1833 G Meredith Shav. Shagpai 352 None of earth were 
like to them in .silveriness, sweet cooUngness. 1880 Lady 
Fl. Dixie Across Patagonia i. ii We are off again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

Coolisk (kw'lij), [f. Cool a. -i- -ish.] Some- 
what cool. 

*759 Goldsm. Ess. i. Wks. (Globe') 286/r The nights began 
to grow a little coolish. 1767 Monro in Phil. Trans. L'VIL 
495 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue. 1830 Tart's 
Mag. XVII. 423 'I My zeal Is getting coolish. a 1864 Haw- 
thorne Amer. Noie-Bks. I. 8 it was a coolish day. 

Coolisse, cooUis, obs. ff. Cullis* 

Coolly (k?5-l|li\ adv. [f. Cool a. + -ly 5^.] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. 

1611 Cory AT Crudities 155 They may walke there very 
coolelyeuen at noon. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. vii. x, 
The aire..did coolly glide Through every part. X727-30 
Thomson Summer 463 Thrice happy he I who. . in the gelid 
caverns, woodbine-wrought . . Sits coolly calm. 

2. fig. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
without haste or excitement ; calmly, collectedly. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong,Attrempimpit. . temper- 
ately, coolely, moderately. X640 Bp. HALtC^n Moder. 9/2 
This safe liquor will send the guests home coolly tempered. 
*779 Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 418 When admiration 
had subsided, the translation was more coolly examined. 
X875 Helps Anim. 4- Mast. vii. 161 The cab-driver mean- 
while was taking it very coolly. 

3. Without fervour, enthusiasm, or friendly 
warmth ; with an air of indifference. 

1626 W. Sclater Exp.z Thess, (1620) 7. 1709 Hearne 

Colled. 4 Apr,, He promis'd me but coolly. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. cadb Lewis at first affected to receive these 
propositions coolly. 

4. With calm and unabashed assurance. 

x8<^ Emerson Z.<rcA Yng. Amer. Wks. ( Bohn) II. 301 
Agricultural chemistry coolly- .offering, .to turn a sandbank 
into corn. 1884 Manck. Exam. 4, Dec. 5/1 This essential 
point was coolly taken for granted. 

CoollieSS (k^dnes), [f. as prec. + -NFSS.] 

1. AV. The condition of being or feeling cool ; 
cool quality or sensation. 

c zoooAgs. Ps. Ixv, XX And "Su us on colnesse clscne 
dest. 1530 Palsgr. 207/x Colenesse, freschevr. isysXiANE- 
HAM Let. (1871) S3 The,.delectabl coolnes of the foountain. 
X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 386 The Coolness of the Night. 
X795 Southey Joan of Arc i. 523 The thunder-shower Fell 
with refreshing coolness on my head.^ 1839 Tennyson Merl. 
4* Viv. 755 Then paced for coolne.ss in the chapel-yard. 

2. fig. Freedom from excitement : calmness. 

x6$x H. More znd Lash ofAlazonoin. 79 Eugeniu.s,will you 

venture, in Philosophic Coolness, to say, etc. 1783 Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 5, 1 wish, .my readers may attend me 
with.. coolness. 1803 Capt. Blackwood in Nicolas 
Nelson ^xZi^t) VII. 224 After performing wonders by his 
example and coolness, Lord Nelson was wounded by a 
French Sharp-shooter, 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. i. (18651 3 
Old house ! there is a charm in thy quiet a cessation— 
a coolness from business, .which is delightful. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. 526 Only Hampden's coolness and tact 
averted a conflict. 

3- Want of fervour or enthusiasm; absence of 
friendly warmth. 
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a 1674 Clarendon ( J.\ They parted with such coolness to- 
wards each other, as if they sc^ce hoped to meet again. 
,s7S3 Melmoth Cicero^ s Lett. 1. iv. (R.t, As being unwilling 
it should appear . . that any coolness had arisen between us, 
2767 J. Penn Sleepy Serm. 24 Inattention in hearing the 
word of God, generally produces a Coolness for sacred 
Worship. s8^ L. Stephen Pope ii, 55 A coolness had 
sprung up between Pope and Addison. 

4. Calm and unabashed assurance. 
tjst Johnson Life ofCheynel Wks. IV. 516 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shake. Char. xi. 280 He comes there, and takes possession 
©f the territory with all the coolness of a usurper. 

• Cooloolys var. of Koolooly, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. 

Coolor(e, -our, obs. ff. Coloub. 

€oo*lrije, tz. Also -riff. [f. CooL^-BirE: 
after Cauldripb.] Having a tendency to cool 
or be cold ; * also Jig. Indifferent * Qam.). 

1768 Ross Helemre 27 (Jam.) And fain, fain was she of 
she coolriff shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usually 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage ; also, a local name of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Holland). 

42x700 B. JDict. Cant. Crete, Cool Tankard, Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg, 1777 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 199/1 This day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a cool tankard at Newgate with Mr. Akerman. 
1847 Williamson Mem. C. Simeon, i, la The day was hot . . 

1 drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingd. 541 The fresh tops [of borage] were formerly used 
in cool tankards. 

Cooltll (ki 7 l|)). rare^ exc. dial. In 6 eoultlie, 
7 cooth. [f. Cool a. + -th : cf. warmlA.J 

1 . Coolness. 

1347 Salesbury Welsh Diet, Oerfel, coulthe. i6ti 
Froid, cold, cooth; coldnesse. 1781 Mad. D’Ar- 
dlay Diary I. 379 My father and Mrs. Thrale seated them- 
selves out of doors . . for coolth and chat. 1863 T. Taylor 
Pictures in Words xiii. In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. 1873 Parish Sussex Dialect, Coolihe, 
coolness. * I set the window open for coolthe \ 

2 . A cold (i. e. the malady so named\ 

1881 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk. s. v. Cooth. .* That 
child’s ketcht a cooth’. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cooth, cold 
(malady) I’m so full of cooth and cold’, 

Coolume, obs. f. Column. 

Coo'lweed. Herb. One of the names of Pilea 
pumila (N. O. Uriicacese), a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Rnshweed, and Stingless Nettle. 

Coolwort (k«-lw 27 Jt). Herb. [See Wobt.] A 
North American herb (N.O. Saxtfragaceae). 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer., Coolwort {Tiarella cordU 
folia), the popular name of an herb, the properties of which 
are diuretic and tonic, .prepared for sale by the Shakers. 

Coolwort, obs. f. Golewort. 
t Cooly, Obs. rare. [f. CooL sb. + -T.l] Of 
cool refreshing quality, 

XS94 Carew Tasso (1881) 16 Some cooly easefull place he 
sought to geat. X39S Spenser Col. Clout 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst the cooly shade Of the greene alders. x6xo 
Tofte Hono74rs Acad,^ x Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences. X7X0 Philips Pas- 
torals i. 86 E’er the warm Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 

Cooly, var. of Collie, Coolie. 

Coom (kizm), sb.'^ Forms: 6-7 coame, 7 
coome, come, koom, comb, 8 coomb, 7- coom. 
[In senses 1-2 app. another form of Culm, pointing 
to a ME. calm, whence also ME. adj. sooty, 
grimy, buolmen ih. hicollen to begrime with 
soot. In Sc. and north Eng., ul may become u, 
as in hulk, Sc. bottk (b«k), Bulmer in Northum- 
berland, locally Boomer', cf. aiso shoulder, coulter. 
Sc. shooder, cooler. But the form coame in i may 
correspond to ON. kdm ‘grime, film of dirt’; 
and sense 3 may be related to Ger. kahm, mould, 

‘ the white film on fermented liquids ’ ; cf. Keem. 
{¥ or coom from WGer. kdma~, OTeut. Mmo-z, cf. 
Bboom, Moon.) The relationship of sense 4 is 
quite uncertain. Thus there are here possibly two 
or even three words.] 

1 . Soot, esp. that which forms about a fireplace, 
or settles as smuts from a smoky atmosphere. 
Smithy coom ; the hard granular soot that forms 
over a blacksmith’s fire. (But see also 2.) Now 
Sc. or north Eng. 

X387 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) 126 The coame 
ahoue the Smithes forge. x6xo Markham Masterp. 11. xxxvi 
273 The coame about the Smithes forge. 1691 Ray N. C. 
Words 137 Smidy, a Smiths Shop, whence Smidy-koom.'^^. 
Dial. 1696 Phillips, Coome, the Soot that gathereth over 
an Ovens Mouth. x8as-79 Jamieson s.v., If coom hang from 
the bars of a grate like shreds of silk. It is viewed by the 
superstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangers, 

b. Jig. 

1823 Galt Entail HI. xxvii, 251 ‘ How ye’ll clear your 
character o’ the coom ye hae brought on’t.’ 1826 J. Wilson 
Nod. Amhr.yNV.%. 1855 I. 152 The thin black coom 0’ anni- 
hilation and oblivion. 

2 . Coal dust or refuse, small coal, slack: cf. 

Culm. 

i6xx Bks. ^Surtees) 161 Paide for beringe sand and 

smethie come to the same lyme, xijd. 1632 Boate Nat. 


Hist Irel. xx. § 4. 158 Upon this they lay a lay of .. a cer- 
tain sort of Sea-coal, the which, being wonderful small, and 
peculiarly called Comb, is hardly used for any other pur- 
pose [than burning lime]. *755-73. J ohnson, Coom . . is used 
in Scotland for the useless dust which falls from large coals. 
1823-79 Jamieson, Coom . , stoslII coal, Sc,; Culm Eng. 
1879 Dickinson Cumbld. Gloss. Supp., Coom, the debris of 
coal; culm. 

1 3. i^See quot.) Obs. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vi. (1623) O ij, This kinde of 
honey . . after a while it corrupteth and . . becometh the 
so wrest, and the most unsauory of all things . . which, then 
they commonly call Stopping or Goome. 

f4. The black stuff, composed of grease and dust, 
which works out from axles or bearings. Obs. 

In quot. 1758 perhaps means grease for the wheels. 

X724 Lond. Caz. No. 6264/2 By marking of Sheep with 
lar^e Quantities of Pitch, Tar, or Coomb. 1730-^ Bailey 
(folio), Coom . . that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 1749 W. Ellis Shepherd's Guide 298 To do 
this, irs only rubbing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Coomb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it.. will be left behind on the Ewe. X730 — Country 
Housew. 287 To cure Shingles, take the black Coom that is 
made by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it. 1738 Ann. Reg. 107 A remarkable carriage set out 
.. without coomb, or any oily, unctuous, or other liquid 
matter whatever to the wheels or axles. 1786 Sparrman 
Voy, Cape G. H. 1 . 117 A box for the coom. 

0. Dust from a com mill, saw-dust, etc. dial. 

x8ix WiLLAN W. Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Coom, dust and 

scrapings of wood, produced^ in sawing. _ 1887 Jamie^n 
Suppl., Coom, dust from a mill, or from riddled seeds, Le. 
from corn. Orkn. 

Coom, sb."^ Sc. Also 8 eumb, [Of uncertain 
origin : the general sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with ined.L. cumha hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, ‘locus imus navis’ (Isidore 
Orig. XIX. ii. § i), and with Sp. combo, Pr. comb, 
bent, curved : cf. Coomb 2.] 

1. The wooden centre or centering on which an 
arch is built. 

X733 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/1 A new-finished arch, from 
which the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
1796 in Sinclair Stat. Acc. Scot. XVII. 8 (Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearly to a straight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was raised, must have sunk while it 
was building. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scot I. 335 The 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over. 1808-23 in Jamieson. 

2. ‘ The lid of a coffin, from its being arched ’ 
(Jam.). 

In quot. 1537, it seems to be used for the cofBn as a whole. 

1337 Z«<^. Treasurers Acc, ixi'BitcaXrxi Crim. Trials Scot. 
I. 288 Tua pund sex unce blak sewin silk to be Frenseis to 
the Quenis Covme. 18^ Chambers £k. Days (1869) I. 824 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart.. and 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

3. Here may htlongcoom or coomb applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

Examples are White Coom or Polmoody Coom, a hill 
2695 ft. hi^ near Loch Skene, above Moffat, the Coom or 
Coomb at Teviothead, Cootn Cairn, Coom Dod, Comb Law, 
Comb Hill, all in the south of Scotland ; also Comb Fell, 
south of Cneviot, and Combkill in Northumberland, Black 
Combe, White Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc, [In some of the.se the word may be Comb in 
sense 6c, d, ‘crest, ridge’, but the local form of this is 
home, kaim, which is actually in use. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coomb esp. in sense c, but 
on no v.ilid grounds.] 

x66g WoRLiDCE Syst Agric. fx68i) 323 A Comb, in some 
places it is said to be.. a Hill or Plain between Valleys. 
1887 Brighouse Ne^us 26 Mar., Coom . . in Yorkshire . . is 
applied not to a valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain . . such is Terrington Coom, north-east of York. 

4. Comb, coom-ceiled a., covered with an arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster ; said of a room, in 
whole or part directly under the roof, as a garret, 
attic, etc. ; cf. Camp-oeiling. Hence Coo*m-ceil z». 

1793 in Sc. Leader (1887) x6 Aug. 8 For upwards^ of ten 
years, .it had nothing but the bare rafters above, but in 1795, 
xt was agreed to have it ‘ coomceiled . . not for ornament, but 
for the health of the hearers of the gospel ’. 1823 in Jamie- 
son. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I. 309 It was 
a little room, .what is called in these regions * coomcieled 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads. X879 Shairp Bums 102 A garret, coom- 
ceiled, for the female servants. x88o J. F. S. Gordon 
Chron. Keith 422 The last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 
coomceiled the primitive tabernacle. 

Coom, sh.^ A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of Comb sb.'^ in various senses. 

Coom, rare. Also 7 cowm. [f. Coom sb.^ 
et becoom, ME. bicolmen {s.Y. Be- S a)."] 

1. trans. To begrime or smut as with soot. 

x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Burial <1833) 35 The colgear, by cowm- 
ing the walkens whyte webs, did weary him away. 1823 
Galt Entail III, iii. 40 ‘ I’ll no coom my lingers wi* med- 
dling in ony sic project.’ 

f 2, (See quot.) Ohs. 

*664 Evei.yn Sylva 103 SmaJl-coals are made of the spray 
and brush-wood, .which is sometimes bound up into Bavins 
for this use ; though also it be as frequently charked without 
binding, and then they call it cooming it together. 

Coom, var. of CooMB valley ; obs. form of 
Come ^^. 2, radicle of barley ; obs. pa. t. of Come v. 
Coomb comb (k»m). dial. Forms ; see the 
separate senses. [The senses here included appear 


to belong to the same original word, though this, 
from want of early evidence, is not quite proved. 
Sense i is found only in OE. as cumb ; sense 2 is 
found from 14th to 17th c., in imm eomh, combe', 
its pronunciation is unfortunately unknown ; sense 
3 begins a 1 500, and has the forms comb, combe, 
coomb, pronounced (k?7m). OE. ctdnb was prob. 
identical with older LG. kumb, HG. hump', cf. 
mod.LG. and ELO. kumm a vessel, in various 
dialects, around deep vessel, basin, cistern, trough, 
etc. (also mod.G. kumme, oldtx prob. ktimbe). 
Besides this mod.G. has kumpf, LG. kump, a 
vessel (in many senses), a measure of corn and fruit, 

of a malter, t. e. an English peck nearly. The 
Bremen Worterbuch identifies the two LG. forms : 

‘ kumm Oder besser kump, tiefe schiissel ’ : so that 
we have app. an OTeut. ^kutnbo-, ‘^kummo-, 
with by-form ^kumpo- (as in clam, clamp) y with. 
general sense of vessel, or hollowed-out receptacle. 

As to the phonetic histo^, the vowel of OE. cumb was ajpp. 
lengthened before mb as in cojnb, climb, clmnb, with similar 
loss of b, and the H sound preserved in modern Eng. instead 
of being diphthongized, as in OE. riim, ME. roum, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coop.] 

1 1 . (OE. cumb). A vessel, a cup ; or perhaps a 
small measure. Obs. 

791-6 in Birch Cariul, Sax, I. 380 (No. 273) Cumb 
fulne liSes alo)?, and cumb fulne Welisces alop. c xooq 
Sax, Leeckd. Ill, 28 Gebreow mid gryt cumb fulne ealab 
mid 3 y waetere. 

1 2 . (5-7 combe, 6-7 comb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Obs. 

1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 82 For castinge maulte 
besyddes the combe. 1559 Lane. Wills I. 151 The greatest 
mashe fatt. .and the great yealynge combe. *613 Markham 
Eng. Housew. (1660) 157 To let it be too long in the Comb 
. .will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevels. . the greatest 
destroyers of malt. 1633 Brereton Trav. (1844) ^<^4, f 
notice of that common^ brew-house, .the greatest, vastest 
leads, boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever I saw, 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 319/2 A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comb, or.. Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vessel 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
[1847-78 Haluwell, Comb, a brewing- vat, Chesh.] 

8. (5-6 combe, 5-9 comb, 6 come, coeme, 
koome, 6-7 coome, 7 coumb, 6- coomb.) A 
dry measure of capacity, equal to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. • 

*4x8 Bury Wills (Camden) 5, j comb brasij, x^s Mann. 
^ Ho74seh. Exp. 179 Ffor a combe whete, hj.s'. 1560 

Proude Wyves Pater Noster 75 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 155 Of 
dyuers comes I haue many a come At home in my barne for 
to sell. X373 Tusser Busb, (1878) 36 Ten sacks whereof 
euerie one holdeth a coome \margin, A Coeme is halfe a 
quarter]. <* x67o Hacket Abp. Williams 1. {16921 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the barn-fml. 1674 
Ray .S'. 6* E. C. Words 62 A Coomb or Coumb of Corn : Half 
a Quarter. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6224/5 Loaded with 11 
Last 18 Combs of Malt. 1762 tr. Buschin^s Syst.Geog. V. 
498 They also cultivate yearly. .44,000 coombs of potatoes. 
1^2 H. C. Robinson Diary (1869) I. v. 106 Wheat has 
fallen . . from 92s. to 30s. the coomb. 1883 Times 9 Mar., 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im- 
perial quarter, the others selling by coombs, sacks, loads, 
etc. 

4 , (cum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tub, cistern, as 
‘ a milk-cum or kim * ; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat ; West and South of Sc, {Suppl. to 
Jamieson, 1887.) 

5 . Comb., as coomb-sack, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

1373-^ G. Harvey Leiier-hh. (Camden) 93 Browght . . to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack. (rx6oo Dta Begg. 
Bednell (Pr. v. (1881) iix They are all our own, and there 
were a combseck full on ’em. *891 * Cootnb-sack I know 
well here in Suffolk.’ F. Hall. 

Coomli combe, comb (kz/m). Forms : i 
cumb, (?3 comb), 6 coome, 6- coombe, 
combe, 7- comb, 8~ coomb, (9 coom). [In 
OE., cumb masc. ‘ small valley, hollow’ occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of England ; also in numerous 
place-names which still exist, as Batancunib Bat- 
combe, Brancescumb Branscombe, Easicumb East- 
comb, Sealtcumb Salcombe, Wincelcumb Winch- 
combe, etc. As a separate word it is not known 
in ME. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite common in the south of Eng- 
land : see sense b. In literature coomb appears 
in the second half of the 16th c., probably in- 
troduced from local use ; a century later, it was 
still treated by Ray as a local southern word. 
OE. cumb is usually supposed to be of British 
origin : modern Welsh has cwm (k«m) in the 
same sense, also in composition in place-names 
as -cwm, -gwm, and in syntactic combination 
as Cwm Bochlwyd. A large number of place- 
names beginning with Cum-, especially frequent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclyde, 
as Cumwhition, Cumdivock, Cumlongan, Cum- 
loden, appear to be thus formed. Welsh cwm 
represents an earlier cumb, OCeltic ^kurnbos. 
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Tke OE, word miglit however he an obvious 
application of cumby CoOmbI, to a physical 
feature, though there is no trace of any such appli- 
cation of the cognate Gennan words on the con- 
tinent ; in any case, if the Saxons and Angles 
found a British mmb applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coincidence with their own word for 
‘ basin, howl, deep vessel ^ would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. This might 
further be strengthened, after the Norman Con- 
quest, by the existence of a F. combe ^ petite vallee, 
pli de terrain, lieu has entoiire de collines ’ (Littrd, 

1 2th c.), cognate with Pr., Sp. and north It comha, 
for which also a Celtic origin has been claimed. 
See Diez, Thumeysen, Littre. The phonetic history 
is the same as in Coomb l ; in composition (in 
names of old formation) -kz 7 m has sunk to -kam,] 

a. A deep hollow or valley: in OE. charters; 
not known in ME. ; hut occurring from the idth c. 
in the general sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, dough, or cleugh. 

^70 in Birch CariuL Saar. I. 290 (Na 204) Of ftsere 
brigge in cumb ; of )?am cumbe in ale beardes ac. 847 
II. 34 {No. 451) Fram smalan cumbes heafde to graewan 
stane. 1578 Lvte Dodoeiis ii. xxiv. 175 Foxeglove. .groweth 
..in darke shadowie valleys or coombes where there has 
been myning for iron and smithes cole. Ibid. in. xii. 332 
Gentian groweth.. in certayne coomes or valleys, 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. IreL in Holinshed II. 169/2 A vallie or a 
combe . . of a great length, betvveene two hils. 1613 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. ii. iii, The walkes and arbours in these 
fraitfull coombes. 1799 Southey Lett (1856) 1 . 79 Imagine 
a vale, almost narrow enough to be called a coombe, run- 
ning between two ranges of hills. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
^ Lynetie 1162 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures. 

b. Spec. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill ; esp. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closed in at the head, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs ; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast, 

1674 Ray S. ^ E. C. Wards, Combe". Devon. Com. 
..Vailis utrinque coliibus obsita, Skinner. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 21 The banks of the rivers 
Taw and Mole, as well as the combes or hollows branching 
in . . from them. 1855 M. Arnold Poems, Youth of Nature, 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the Quantock 
coombs. 1862 Ansted Channel hi. i. v. {ed. 2) 103 There is 
here a pretty coomb, or semicircular depression of the sur- 
fece. 1879 Dowden Southey iiL 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coomb^ and cliffs of Devon. 1886 
Bksant CMldr. Giheon n. xii, Where the sea mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe. 

c. In the south of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, * [in] such hills as are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or that portion which lies within the lunated 
verge, is always denominated the coomb (Hogg 
Queen's Wake 1813 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is native in Scotland is doubtful: Jamie- 
son's Dictionwy knows nothing of it beyond Hogg's asser- 
tion, and it is not in common use. But in Cumberland 
it appears in some local names, as Gil^rcombe, the great 
hollow above Sour Milk Gill in Borrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Glaramara Combe, Langdale Cmnbe. 

1813 Hocxj Queeiis Wake 12.2$ The dark cock bayed above 
the coomb Throned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 187a 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 219 A small stream 
which flows from the Comb— -the large opening scooped out 
of Glaramara. 

Coomb, obs. f. Comb ; var. Come sh.^ 
Coombing, Cooming, var. of Coamixg, 

1833 Marryat P, Simple (1863) 32 The sentry standing . . 
over the coombings of the hatchway, 
t Coo*mby, a. rai-e. [f. Coomb 2 4- -yl.] Of or 
pertaining to the coombs under the chalk downs. 

*794. J* Bovs Agric.^ Kent 78 The coomby soil of West 
Kent is an extreme stiff moist clay mixed with stones and 
flin ts of different sorts. 

Coom-ceiled: see CooMjA2 4. 

Coome, obs. f. Coomb, Come. 

Ooomfort, obs. f. Comfort. 
Co-omni'potent, a. [Co- 2.] Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

1S77 tr. BtiUtnger's Decades {r%ryds 896 Auouching the 
whole Godhead, .to be coessentiall, & consubstantiall, and 
coeternal, & ccximnipotent. a 1656 Bp, Hall Myst. Godli- 
ness § 7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. ^ 1863 T. F. Knox Life 
If. Suso 304 The co-eternal, co-omnipotent indwelling and 
outflowing of Persons, 

Co-^omniseient : see Co-. 

Coompanyon, Coompasse, obs. fo Comp-. 
Ooomy (k 27 *mi), a. [f. CooM sL i + -T l.] Be- 
grimed with soot or coal-dust. 

*823 Galt Eipml II. iii. 22 Ye see my fingers are coomy, 
1830 — Lamrus T. i. iv. (1849! n A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer like me. 1853 Whist le-Binkie (Sa Songs) Ser. 1. 88 
Ilk coomy collier. 

Ck>OlL (kim). U.S. [A familiar abbreviation of 

Racoon.] 

1 . The Racsoon {Procyon lator), a carnivorous 
animal of North America. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer, Ser.i. II. 232 In the Western 
States, where the raxxKm is plentiful, they use the abbrevia- 
tion 'coon when speaking of people. *850 Lyell and Vis. 


U.S. II . 279 Cash paid for coon, mink, wild-cat. .and deer- 
skins. s872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. v. g8, I had 
never killed a coon. 

2 . Applied to persons : a. A nickname for a 
member of the old Whig party of the United States, 
which at one time had the racoon as an emblem. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. ser. i. ix, A gethrin’ public senti- 
ment, ’mongst Demmercrats and Coons, a i860 Boston Post 
in Bartlett Diet, Amer. s.v., Democrats. .rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow ; a * fellow ’. 
i860 Punch XXXIX. 227 (Farmer) Then baby kicked up 
such a row As terrified that reverend coon. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne 11 . xiv. 296 Dicky Blake's a 'cute 
little coon. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxxiii, Jack 
they called him — a sort of half- wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about. 

3 . Phrases (chiefly U. S. s/at^. J gone coon : 
a person or thing that is ‘ done for ^ or in a hope- 
less case ; bet i ce gom~cooniness, -cooniskness. A 
coon's age : emphatic for ‘ a long time To hunt 
the same old coon : to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon : ‘ to go the whole hog ’ ; to 

* go in for ’ a thing thoroughly. 

1^5 Mr. Giddings in Congress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on ail sides as a 
gone coon. 1857 Dickens Lying Awake in Repr. Pieces 
192 (ibid.) Or, like that sagaciou.s animal in the United 
States who recognized the colonel who was such a dead 
.shot, I am a gone coon, a t86o Southern Sketches (Bart- 
lett), This child haint had much money in a coon's age. 1879 
Lowell Poet. Wks. (1879) 384 Meanwhile I inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon. 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt 304 Before the performance was over he was a gone 
coon. 1884 H. R. Haweis My Musical Mernories (%.Y. 
1884)1. 7 For downright fanaticism and ‘ gone-cooniness 
if I may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W, A. W'allack Only a Siper 53 When the 
former forgot the ‘ gone coonishne.ss ’ of his earlier days. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as coonfiuniing sb. & n., 
sto?y ; coon-heel, coon-oyster, varieties of North 
American oysters; coon-skin, the skin of the 
racoon, used as a fur (usually attrib.). 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 'There is a jauntl- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap. 1862 T, Hughes in 
J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 329 The usual coon-hunting, 
whisky-drinking pioneers of the West. 1870 Emer.son Soc. 
^ Sola., Clubs \Iksi. (Bohn) IIL 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories. *890^ Opelousas (La.) 
Democrats Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives great enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts of Massachu- 
setts. 

Hence Coon v. intr., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Coonery, the 
practice of the Whig ' coons ’ of U. S. (see 2 a 
above). Coony a., ? bald like a racoon. 

1886 Century Mag. XXXIII. i6note,ln trying to* coon* 
across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. a i860 Boston 
Post in Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., Democrats .. we must 
achieve a victo^ . , coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations. 1887 Sat. Rev. 16 July 71 Hat- 
wearing man becomes Alopeciac, or * coony ', 
Coonda-oil (ku*nda). Also eoondi-, kimda-, 
kundah-, knndoo-oil. [From the native name.] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained from the 
seeds of a tree {Carafa guimensis), in Senegal. 

18^ Treas, Boi. 221 T Cooadi oil.. is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 

Cooiie, obs. form of Cone (14 b), 

Coonly: see CoNELY 

CoontaR, coontie (kirnta, -ti). Also coonta, 
-ti. The name in U.S. of a species of cycad {Tlamia 
mtegri/olza), found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc. ; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
from its stem. 

1852 F, R. Goulding Yotmg Marooners xxvi. 173 Harold 
discovered a fine patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 1879 Pickering 
Chron. Hist. Plants j6x The coontie is a low palmetto-like 
plant, its tmnk jaelding the . . white bread, 1883 Cmai-man 
Flora South. U. S. (ed. 2) 437. 

Coop (k? 7 p>, sbf Forms: 3-5 cup©, 4-j’ 
coupe, 5-6 coop©, 5-7 cowpe, 7 coup, 7- coop. 
[mod.E. coop, in x 5-1 7th c. cowpe, coupe, is app. 
identical with M.%. mpe, coupe basket, pointing to 
an OE. *cdpe fern., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cask, bushel, basket; app. « Du. kuip, 
MDu. cApe, EFris. kupe, MLG. Mpei-JCfLOr. 
^k^pa f. *cask’, for which OS. had cBpa, MLG. 
kdpe, OHG. ckdfa, chuofa, MHG. kuofe, mod.G. 

f. *cask’. The German words are generally 
considered to be a. h. cupa, in tned.L. also copa 

* cask * ; but if this be their origin, it is difficult to 
account for the umlaut in OE. cype, Kipe. 

When cupe, coupe appears in ME., it is as a synonym of 
kype, kipe, * basket*; in sense 3 also coop and Mpe xst still 
synonymous. Sense 2 is not found in kipe, though a natural 
enough development of the sense * basket '. 

The phonetic development c&pe, coupe, coop, is paralleled 
by sidpian, stoupe, stoop, and ON. drfipa, droupe, droop, 
where also the sound (it) is retained, instead of being, as 
usual, diphthongized to (au) in mod. Eng., and the spelling 
is assimilated to that of words in 00 from OE. d, ME. ^.] 
fl. (ME. cupe, coupe, pi. -en^ A basket. Obs. 
[From the ambiguity of ME. «, It is possible that in some 
of these u means and that they are encamples of kype. 


coop; " ■ 

Kipe ; but the spelling cmtpe of the later text of Fhriz 
must belong here.] 

a 1300 Fioriz BL 435 Cupen he let fulle of flures To 
strawen in |>e maideiies bures. .He let Fioriz on )>at on cupe 
go iAbboisf. Club ed. 01330, coupen, coupe]. ^1320 Cast. 
Love 1278 Of {>e relef )jat hem leuede bi-fore, Twelfcupe-ful 
weoren vp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) I. 15 (Matz.) 

|?e releef of {>e twelf cupes fo. r. kipes or lepes]. Ibid. IV. 
359 Paule was i-lete a doun in a cupe isport&l ouer Jje wal. 

^ A kind of basket placed over fowls when 
sitting or being fattened ; a cage or pen of basket* 
work or the like for confining poultry, etc. See 
also Hen-coop. . . 

24.. False Fox in Rel. Aniiq. I. 4 The fals foxcamme 
unto oure cowpe, And there he made our gese to stowp^ 
1330 Palsgr. 210/1 Coupe for capons, caige h chappous. 
£•1330 Pol. Rel. <§• Z. Poems (1866} 36 Take iy Chekyus 
or .iiij. . . & put them in a coope to feede, 1377 Har- 
rison Engla?id ii. xiv, (1877) i. 265 To be caged up as in 
a coope. 1616 Surpl. & Markh, Cotmtry Farms 72 They 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the Henne or Capon. 
1697 Ctess lYAunoy’s (1706) 258 A great Coup, in 

which they feed poultry. 1740 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLL 
392, I took Four strong Pullets, which I shut up in Coops. 
1829 E. Je.sse frnl. Nat. 193 He has known it [theshrikel 
draw the weak young phea.sants through the bars of the 
breeding coops. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops. 

3. A wickerwork basket used in catching fish? 
also called Kipe. 

1469 Sc, Act yas. in (1597) § 37 Salmond, GIrsilles and 
trovytes, quhilk ar destroyed be cowpes . . nettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that_ hes course to the Sea, 1691 Ray N. C. 
Wards 17 A Fish-coop is . . a great hollow Vessel, made of 
Twigs, in which they take Fish upon Humber. 1786 Gilpin 
Obse9i>. Piet. Beauty (1788) II. 133 At this place salmon 
coops are placed ; whei-e all the fish, which enter the Esk, 
are taken. _ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coop, a hollow vessel 
made of twigs for taking eels, 1873 Act 36-37 Vlct. c. 71 
§ 17 Any fishing box, cobp, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing. .forming part of such weir. 

4 . A protecting grating about a tree, etc. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandmaft VI IL 76 If a fence or 
coop was set about each pole. 

6. iransf. and fig. (from 2). A narrow place of 
confinement ; a cage or prison. 

1379 Spenser Slieph. Cal, Oct. 72 Sunnebright honour 
pend in shamefully coupe. 1394 Carew Tasso (1881) iiS 
Armide appeared likewise with her troope, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. 1784 (Jowper Task ni. 834 
Such herds Of. .vagrants, as make London. ,a crowded coop. 
1847 Emerson R^r. Men, Montaigfie Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow coop ? 

6. a. slang. A prison, b. In U.S. poUt. slang: 
The place where electors were ‘ cooped 
1866 Loud. Misc. 3 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A o>ve as has . , 
smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms* 
2877 J. Greenwood Dick Temple (Farmer), You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as I have. 1889 
Pall Mall <?. 18 Feb. 6/2 They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the *coop*. Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Culvert-street. 

Coop, sbP, var. of Coop, a dung-cart. 

Coop, sb.^ [Etymol. obsenre : cf. Cop sh."^ 4.] 
A small heap, as of manure, 

1825-79 Jamieson Coop, a small heap, as a *coop of muck*. 
188s Gara. Chron. No. 411. 626 The raking of an adequate 
quantity of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them to 
the leaf-coop, with which to make up hotbeds, etc. 

Coop (k%), z'.l Also 6-7 cope, 7 coope, 
coup(e. [f. (joop {tA^] 

1 . irons. To put or confine (poultry, etc.) in a 
coop, pen, or narrow enclosure. Also with up. 

1598 Drayton /Z sfwiic. Ep. xv. 20 Nor will with Crowes be 
coup'd wilhin a Grove. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1728, 
The flesh of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4)11. 223 As ^on 
as it is perceived that the geese are desirous of laying,' 
coop them up under their roof. 1890 Daily News 26 Nov. 
s/6 The . . pip and poultry were cooped or tethered on the 
outskirts of the camp. 

2 . transf. To confin© (persons) within small 
space ; to shut up within irksomely narrow limits ; 
to cage, cabin. 

In the Shaks. quots. the meaning is app. * To enclose for 
protection or defence*, in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry. Tim sense may also occur in other 
quotations. 

X563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (3:596) 46/1 Their armie . . was 
cooped and shut in within the streets. 1383 Stanyhurst 
AEnds I. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty .. Mewed vp 
theese reuelei-s coupt in strong dungeon hillish. yiS©3 
Shaks. 3 Ne/t. VI, v, i. 109. iS9S — John n. i. si$ 
That white-fac’d shore, Whose foot spumes backe the 
Oceans roaring tides, And coopes from other lands her 
Handers, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage i. xvi. 73 They had 
coped him in a corner of his kingdome. 1718 Pope Iliad 
xvin. 334 What I coop whole armies in our walls^ again? 
i8ia Hyron Ck. Har. n. xxviii, Sailors . . Cooped in their 
winged Sea-girt citadel, fg. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. <5* 
Shaks. iv. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a corner, 
b, with up ; also in, together. 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lmo-C. n. 49 b, The Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with siiche 
force so straightly couped it vp. 1591 Horsey T7'av. 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I . . beinge coped up and kept close as 
a prisoner. 1602 J. Clapham Hist. Eng. in Harl. Misc, 
(Malh.) IL 435 When he considered how he was couped 
in. 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, A strait place, where 
they are all coupt up. 1760 Wesley Wks. {1872) III. 12, I 
was obliged once more to coop myself up in the Room. 
1836 Thirlwaxx Greece HI. xx. 155 Suddenly fodng about. 
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to coop liini in, and capture the whole squadron. 3864 
Skeat tr. UMtind’s Poans 374 Fve canght you cooped to- 
gether, much honoured hrotherhood ! 1870 Emerson So€. 

^ Soiit, Wks. (Bohn) ill. 4 Coop up most man, and you 
undo them. 

c. U.S. polit. slang. (See qnots.) 
s 8 < 0 - 6 o Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ Cooping qf Veters^ collect- 
ing and confining them, several days previous to an electionj 
in a house or on a vessel hired for the purpose. Here they 
are treated with good living and liquons, and at a proper 
day are taken to the polls, and voted, as it is called, lor the 
party. in Pall Malt G. 18 Feb. 6/2 Four of us, includ- 

ing [E. A.] Poe. .were nabbed by a gang f£ men who were 
on the look out for voters to * coop’. 

f fy. Of persons. Obs. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 235 The one is ever coopt 
up at his empty speculations. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
XX. § 4 They are cooped in close, by the Laws of their 
Countries. 1780 Burke Sp-. a.t Bristol Wks. 1842 L 270 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldcnn, they kaagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in, 
b. Of action, feeling, etc. 
td 43 ^ Rogers Naaman That we cope all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all our religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Case of Affairs 5 Wliich yet did not so much coop up or 
curhe the regall power from any due worke or office, a 1764 
Lloyd Poet. Wks. (1774) II.^ 25 What is his verse, but 
cooping sense Within an arbitrary fence. 3846 Prescott 
Perd. ^ Is. 11. xviii. 163 The papal line of demarcation 
cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits, 
f 4 . To confine (a tMng) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usually with teg. Obs. 

1646 Hammond Serm. Wks. 16S4 IV. 677 The water is 
easily cooped up in a glass or bucket. 1748 Anson Vop. ii. 
xi. 235 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely possible to escape out of it. 1782 Gilpin Wye (1798) 
J43 The river is cooped between two high hills. 

6. To surround with a protecting grating or coop. 
.X631 Weever Anc. Fim. Mon. 379 Grated, or coped about 
with iron . Ibid. 388 One Tombe in the body of the Church 
coped with iron, 1750 W. Elus Mod. Husbandman VI II. 
74 The great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 

■f Coop, Obs. or dial. rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on Cooper trans. ^ To hoop, to bind 

with hoops’ (Jamieson); =: Cooper v. 

Holland (in Webster 1864), Shaken tubs, . be new cooped. 
17. . in faxobite Relics (1S21) II. 34 There was a cooper .. 
He coopit a coggie for our gudwifie. And heigho t but he 
coopit it braw. 

Coop (kup), int. Also cop, cup. [app. con- 
traction of co" up — come up : cf. dtep = do up.] 

1. A call for domestic animals. 

<kx8z^ Forby Foe. East Anglia^ Coop^ a common word of 
invitation to domestic poultry .. to come -. to peck up the 
food thrown down for them. It is, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words come ufi. 1873 Hale Level Best, In front of 
the barn, from which we had already beard shouts of ‘ Coop I 
Coop 1 * 1883 Hampshire Gloss..^ Coop,, a word used in call- 
ing horses ; particularly when in the field they are enticed 
by a sieve of oats to be caught. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. ^ 
Coop, a call for cows- 

2 . Coop or coop and seek (U. S.) : the game of 
'hide and seek’. 

Coop is the call of the hider when he is ready. 

1884 J. N. Tahbox in Chicago Advance, And then we play 
at coop and seek- 

Coop, eoope, obs. ff. Cdp, Cope. 
Coopareener, -ery, obs. ff. Coparcener, -ery. 
Cooped (ki?pt), ppl. a. In 6-7 CQupt. [f. 
Coop + -ed-J Confined in or as in a coop ; 
caged, shut up. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph.ied, 3), Coupt, kept within certaine 
limits. 1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks, 1878 II. 106 The 
cooped lion has broke through. ^ 1676 Shadwell Libertine 
III, A Spanish wife has a worse life than a coop'd chicken. 
Cooped {Her.\ obs. form of Couped. 

Coopee, obs, f. Coupee. 

Cooper (k«*p9i), sbf Forms: 5-6 couper, 
5-8 cowper, (5 eowpare, 6 eoupar), 6~ cooper. 
[Occurs in 15 th c. as cotiper, cowper, cowpar ; app. 
of LG. origin: cf. MDii. cuper, 15th c. Nieder- 
rheinisch kttper, E.Fris. kuper, mod.LG. (Bremen, 
Hamb.) kiiper, dial. MITG. kiiefer, mod.G. kiifer, 
also dial. kufer\ from MDu. cupe, LG. kupe, mod. 
G. kufe, cask ; in med.L. cupdrius, cuperius, f. 
dipa cask : see Coop. (It is not an Eng. derivative 
of coop, which, so far as appears, has never had 
the sense ' cask ’.) 

An old spelling remains in the surname pronounced 

Cooper by those who bear it.] 

1 . A craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs. 

A dry cooper makes casks, ^ etc. , to hold dry goods, a wet 
cooper those to contain liquids, white coeiper pails, tubs, 
and the like for domestic or dairy use. See also butt- 
cooper, e\.c. 

CX4X5 York Myst. Introd. 20 Coupers. ^1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-W flicker 650 Hie cuparius, eowpare. CX450 Nom. 
ibid. 686 Hie cuperius, a cowper. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
77 The other ben coupers. 1320 MS. Acc. Si. John's Hasp., 
Canterb.y Paed to the couper for new bottomyng of a buk- 
ket, s$z2, Act 14-15 Hen. Fill, c. 2 The misteries .. of 
smithes, joigners, or coupars. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 
16 Now 5’'ou talke of a cooper, He tell you a tale of a tubb. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. ivi. 221 He had in 
his hand an Hatchet in the form of a Coopers Addis, 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 63 Nailed with Coopers Nails. 
1720 Lond. Gaz. No, 5874/4 Michael Morgatroid, of Ripon, 
Cowper. 1724 Ibid. No. 6249/10 John Higgs . . Turner and 
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Wet-Cooper. 1837 Whittock Bk, Trades (2842) 161 The 
** Di-y-cooper* is employed in making sugar hogsheads and 
other casks. 1854 H. Miller Sch, ^ Sekm. (1858) 43 The 
coopers, .now tightening hoop^ and now slackening them. 

0. On board ship : One who looks to the repair 
of casks and other vessels. 

2627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. viii. 36 The Cooper is 
to looke to the caske, hoopes and twigs, to staue or repaire 
the buckets, baricos, cans, steepe tubs. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Wmd-bk,, Cooper, a rating for a first-dass petty officer, who 
repairs casks, etc. 

c. From the practices of the journeymen coopers 
employed on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
quired in the end of the 1 8 th c. an evil connotation. 

180a CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames 65 No incondderable 
portion of the pillage fell to the snare of Journeymen 
Coopers., necessary to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered injury in the stowage. They have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder. Ibid. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all 
participated in the spoil. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xviii. 
Then we’ve the Coopers and Bumboat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the Scaffie Hunters and the River Pirates , . 
all living by their wits. 

2. One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine ; a wine-cooper. 

[1465 Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. 285 Paid for caryage of a 
hoggeshed of wyne into his place at London, viij.if. Item to 
the cowper the same tjnne, iiij.^.] 1502 Arnolde Ckroft. (iSix) 
88 Wher as the cowpers of this cite haue vsed and dayly vse 
to colour straungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
seis and other wynes belongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 1678 Phillips, Cannister, A certain Instrument 
which Coopers use in the racking of the Wine. ^ 1837 Whit- 
tock Bk. Trades 1 1842) 262 The Wine-Cooper is employed 
in drawing off, bottling and packing wine, etc. 

3. ?A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
wine-cellars. 

[Prob. from its use by wine-coopers.] 

28x7 T. L. Peacock Melincourt II. xx. 80 Give tne a 
roaring fire and a six bottle cooper of claret. 1829 W. IT. 
Maxwell Stories of Waterloo, F. Kennedy, He and the 
ambassador having discus.sed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period. 1876 Grant One of the * 600 ’ lit. 
436 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns shall set 
abroach. 

4. A mixture composed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places : see quot 1873 .) 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. I. viii. 252 Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars pf ‘ cooper’, being the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 1873 Slang Diet., Cooper, 

* stout half and half’, i. e. half stout and half porter. De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed. 

5. Comb., as f cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

X632 Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 444 All the Cowper-shops, 
and dwelling-Houses. .adjoyntng to the Town's Wall. 

Coo’per, sbf [f. Coop + -er.] One who 
coops or confines. (With quot. cf. Coop z/T 2 c.) 

1889 Farmer Americanisms 268/2 To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or cage, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. liquor dealers are the 
usual ‘ coopers * for obvious reasons. 

Cooper var. of Coper. 

Cooper (k? 7 -p 3 r), V. [f. Cooper 

1. trans. To make or repair (casks, etc.) ; to 
furnish or secure with hoops. 

1746 in W. Thompson R. H, Advoc. (1757) 8 One, two> or 
three Months, .expiring before they are coopeFd and made 
tight. 18^ FrasePs Mag. X, 32 Coopered with brass hoops 
weather-tight. 1840 H. Cockton Fal. (1856) 177 * I’ll 
cooper it up’. .And he began to repair the cask. 

2. To put or stow in casks. 

X746 in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 42 Many a 
Cart-Load . . Ix-ought into the . . Victualling Office, and 
Slaughtered, Salted, Pack’d, Cooper’d, etc. 1860 Merc. 
Marine Mag.^ VIL 210 The whalers . . resort thither to 
‘cooper their oil’. 

3. mir. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 

In mod. Diets. 

4. trans. To ‘ rig up furbish up, put into a pre- 
sentable form, colloq. 

1829 Scott Jml. II. 199 , 1 employed my leisure, .to peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane’s trial, out of which something might 
be coopered up for the public. 1833 M. Scott Torn Cringle 
(1859) 174 When I was washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up. 

6 . To ' do for’, spoil, slang, (Cf. Cooper sb."^ i c.) 

xSsi Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 351 The ring-dropping 

* lurk ’ is now carried on this way, for the old style is ‘ coop- 
ered ’. 187^3 Slang Diet. 31 CoopePd (spo'ilt) by tpo many 
tramps calling there. [Said of a house.] 1877 Besant & 
Rice SonofFulc. i. ix. 99 * The cove wasn’t athome, and the 
slavey’d been changed, and the ken was coopered.' 

Cooperage (k^ psreds). [f. Cooper sb.^ -i- 

-AOE.] 

1. A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 3,246/2 A parcel of . . unserviceable 

Staves . . lying in the Cooperage. 1724 De Foe Tour Gt. 
Brit. (1748) I. 26 (D.l Room for erecting, .warehouses, roap- 
walks, cooperages, &c. x836‘ Marryat Midsk. Easy xviii. 
63 That the meeting should take place behind the cooper- 
age. 1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 9/1 To place a cooperage 
. .at each fishery station along the south coast. 

2. The coopering of casks ; cooperis work ; the 
business or trade of a cooper ; coopery. 

1740-1 A. Hill Lett, in Wk& (1753) II. irz The prime 
cost of caskage -. with the care of their coopei*age and 
ordering. 174610 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. <2757) 47 
Good Cooperage will be found productive of good Package. 
1800 CoLQUHouw Comm. 2'hames xiii. 376 The Cooperage 
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Hoops, and Nails, which such’Cargo mayreqtnre, 181S 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rezn 490 The cooperage of the 
French hogsheads i.s. also a subject of complaint. _x872 
Yeats Hist. Comm. 140 In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, the articles of cooperage were very nuiiterous. 

§. Money payable to a cooper lor his services. 

X7SS Johnson, Cooperage, the price paid for cooper’s work. 
1809 R. LAiJGFonTf Introd. Trade 131 Cooperage, money 
paid to a cooper who attends on the quays to mend casks, 
also to open them for samples. 

4. aitrib. 

1871 Daily Ffetm 5 Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though there was not a loose hoop 
nor a broken stave in the hold fiod. Advt., A Plant of 
Cooperage Machines can be seen in daily operation. 

Co-operaaicy (k<5{frpera^si), [f. Co-opeeastt : 
see -ANCY.] a. The state or condition of being 
co-operant or working together, t b. The action 
of working together, co-operation (obs.), 

<21670 Hacket Cent. (1675) 231 Will not he make 

ns the sheep of his pasture, without our active cooperancy ? 
1866 Coniemp. Rev, I. 307 A perfect co-operaney of the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the imagination. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 99 The co-operancy of the energies 
of humanity with. -light, and motion. 

Co-Operau't (kiOj^i’perant), a. and sh. [ad. L» 
cooperdnt-em (Vulgate), pr. pple. oi cooperdrt to 
Co-OPERAT?E.] A- adj. Woiking together or to 
the same end \ co-operating. 

J- Dickenson Greene in Cmtc. (1878) xix Haue not 
Planets their coniunctions, the elements their mixtures, both 
their cooperant motions ? 1678 Bp. Nicholson Exf. Caieck. 
60 The Donation of Heavenly Grace proven rent, subsequent, 
excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant. 18S4 A. M. Fairraien in 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 369 Co^operant factors of human pro- 
gress and happiness. 

B. sb. A co-operating agent or factor. 

1532 More Confnt. Tmdale''^s. 383/2 sacrament doth 
nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therto; 
1874 Lewes Probl. Life^ M. I. 127 A nece.<5.sary cooperant. 

Co-operate (ki?rf^pei'^*t), v. ff. L. emperdt- 
ppl. stem of cooper drl to work together, f. €&{nty 
(see Co-) 4- to work.] 

L intr. To work together, act in conjunction 
{with another person or thing, U an end or purpose, 
or in a work) : a. of persons. 

1616 Bullokar, Cooperate, tP worke together, to helpe. 
1625 UssHER Answ. Jesuit 128 Man . . cooperateth with 
man unto repentance. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cousc. n. iv. 
136 Though he doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
X762 Goldsm. at. W. exxi, It is . . difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit. 
1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 402 That the British 
army should cross the Tagus, .and co-operate, .in an attack 
upon Victor. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. L i. ii. S4Tlie 
Turk began his career in Christian history by coSperating 
with a Christian Emperor. 18^9 Spectator 7 J une 7 19 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. 

b. Of things: To concur in producing an effect. 
1604 N. D. snf Pt. Three Conversions Eng. 121 Free will 
, .can cooperatt nothing at all. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. xv. 
(1718) 307 All things co-operate for the best. 17^4 Harris 
Three Treat. 11. vi. 11765,1 98 Here a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End. ifeS W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 9 
Vanity cooperated with taste, 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formative material by assimilation. 

2. intr. To practise economic co-operation. 

1830 Gen. F. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 217 If the rats 
were to be advised to economize or to ‘ co-operate ’. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. 175 Why .should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying' each other with good 
and cheap food and clothing? 

Hence Co-o'perating vU. sh. and ppt a. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref., Some cooperating 
advancers. 1680 tr* Buchanads De Jure Regni 11689) 8 
There must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whole. 1821 Shelley in F'ourC. E?ig. Lett. 308 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons. 

Cooperate (k<?|^?’per/t), a. [ad. L. cooperdtm, 
pa. pple. of cooperdrl to work together ; the suffix 
is app. used as in corporate.'] Caused to co- 
operate ; brought into co-operation. 

x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. -Km. (ed. 3) 175 The system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry. 1883 Pall Mail G. 26 
Oct. 12/2 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical ability of Mr. A. 

Co-operatioaa. (koiF-’per-Ti'Jsn). [ad. L. coope- 
rdtidu-em, n. of action from cooperdrl to Co- 
operate. Cf. F- coopdation (i 6 th c. in Littre).] 

1. The action of co-operating, i.e. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect ; 
joint operation. 

i39STREVisAi?ar^.?;. DeP. i?. 1.(1493)7 By the cooperacyon 
of the holy ghost. 1626 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Introd., Not 
Holpen by the Cooperation of Angels or Spirits. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 61 As there may he an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of the Statute of W. 2, cap. i. 17^ 
Johnson No. 137 fix The business of life is 

carried on by a general co-operation. 1868 F reeman Harm. 
Conq. (i 876> II. ix'. 408 His temporary cooperation with 
Swegen. 1879 H. George Progr. ^ Pav, x. iii. (1S81) 417 
Civilization is co-operation. 

2. Fal. Econ. The combination of a number of 
persons, or of a community, for purposes of eco- 
nomic production or distribution, so as to save, for 
the benefit of the whole body of producers or 
customers^ that which otherwise ^comes the 
profit of the individual capitalist. 

For the history of the term see the quotations. As origin- 
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atly used by Owen the name contemplated the co-operation 
of the whole community for all economic purposes, i.e. 
communism. In practice, the principle has been carried out 
in Jroductioftf when a ^dy of workmen corporately own 
the capital by which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite within themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed ; and in dhtributim^ when an 
association of purchasers^ contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, and thus combine 
in themselves the interests of trader and customers. See 
Co-operative. 

i8%7 Owen Letter in Lend, Newspaper 9 Aug., Ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into ‘Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation 1821 — 
Economist ^ Mar., Monastic institutions . . nevertheless 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected by the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation.^ Ibid, in Holyoake Hist, Coop. I. 
67 The Secret is out; it is unrestrained Co-operation on the 
part of aii the members, for ez/efy purpose of social life. 
18*4 W, Thompson Distrib. Wealth vi. Labor by co-opera- 
tion opposed to labor by individual competition. 183a Ht. 
Martinkau Homes Abroad ix. 126 The colony must be so 
organized as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 1844 M. Hennell (pitle\ Outline of the various 
social systems and communities which have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 418 
Most of these thinkers had a glimpse, more or less clear, of 
the principle of co-operation, .but unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this principle from that of community 
of goods. 1863 Fawcett Pol, Econ, n. i. (1876) 105 The 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour.^ 1875 Holyoake Hist. Coop. I. 68 
The term Cooperation was at first.. and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned in sustaining it. Later, the term Co-operation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations of buying 
and selling provisions, 1879 Rogers in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ, IV. 180/1 The workman . . uniting in a trade partner- 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. The latter form is called co-operation. 

Hence Cfo-opem'tionist, one who practises or 
advocates co-operation. 

183* T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle v. (xBS?) 61 Next to 
him is Mr. Toogood, the co-operationist, who . . wants to 
parcel out the world into . squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another. 
1881 F. Hall in H. K Nation XXXIII. 182/2 Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
co-operationist. 

Co-operative (k^?ip*per/tiv), a. {sb^ [f, L. 
cooperdt- ppl. stem of cooperdri + -IVE : on analogy 
oi operative.^ 

1 . Having the quality or function of co-operat- 
ing ; working together or with others to the same 
end ; of or pertaining to co-operation. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 6$ Some other kinde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 Gale Crt. Gen> 
tiles I. 111 . iii. 38 A I other causes were but . . concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 James Louis XIV^ IV. 2 Not 
as an immediate, but as a co-operative cause. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr, (1864) IX. xiv. x. 342 B'our great princmles 
. . mutually cooperative.^ 1863 R<»’bb Mall G, 18 May i With 
regard to a young English statesman, we want to know two 
things mainly— his intrinsic value, and his co-operative 
capacity. 

2 . Fol. Econ. Pertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operative society : a society or union of persons for the 

production or distribution of goods, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Co-operative store i a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported by a co-operative society, with the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, and of 
distributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
re^lar purchasers. 

(The earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a first step towards the contemplated communistic 
organization of society, mentioned under Co-operation. 
But the primary aim was gradually lost sight of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the business, but, partly at least, to the 
customers.) 

[x8o8 Southey in C. Southey Life Corr. Ill, xiv, 13s If 
co-operative labour were as practicable as it is desirable, 
what a history of English literature might he and you and 
I set forth I] *821 Economist No i. 15 {Resolution at 
fmetm^ of Printers^ etc., 22 Jan.) That a Society, to be 
denominated ‘ The Co-operative and Economical Society 
be now formed. 1826 Revolt of Bees 175 The power which 
the first Co-operative Societies will possess . .of underselling, 
in the disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private individuals. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. I. 244 That a country of any large 
extent could be formed into a single ‘ Co-operative Society', 
is indeed not easily conceivable. 1832 Ld* Goderich in 
Ld. Ingestre Meliora I. 85 In the end of 1850, the London 
Central Cooperative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened. Rev. XIX. 79/2 The first developement 

of the principle which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store. ^ 1872 Holyoake Hist. Coop. Roch- 
dale (ed. 7) 56 At the third London Co-operative Congress, 
18^2, there was reported the existence of a Rochdale 
Friendly Cooperative^ Society . . It manufactured flannel. 
X891 Miss Potter {iiile\ The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain, 

B. sb. 

1 * One who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a member of a co-operative society. 

1829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
co-operatives . . tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
bers, and equitable wages. 

2 . Short for co-operative store, {colloql) 

1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 126 As we are so close to 
the Co-operative we might order those things. 


Hence Co-o*perativ©ly adv.^ by means of or in 
relation to co-operation ; Co-o-pexativeaess, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. 

184a He Quincey Cicero Wks. VII. 208 Passively, how 
far co-operatively it is hard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acts of decoy. 1889 Co-operative News 3 
Aug. 824 The society would be placed in a much better 
position both co-operatively, and commercially. 1655 Sir 
H. Vane Retired Man’s Medit., Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples into . . useful co-operativeness with his heavenly and 
spiritual. 

Co-operator (kii,^-per^itoj). [a. L. cooperator 
fellow-worker (Vulgate)^ agent-n. from cooperdrt 
to COOPEBATE* So F. coopirateur{i6\h c.).] 

1 . One who co-operates with another or others ; 
a fellow- worker. 

axboo Hooker Eccl. Pol.vt. vi. § ix God the author, .and 
man a cooperator by him assigned to work for, with, and 
under him. a 1677 Barrow Sertn. (1686) I.^ xii. 169 They 
are . . Co-operatours with God, 17^ Hist, in Ann. Reg'. 8 
They were styled the adjutants, co-operators, and adminis- 
trators of the public weal X835 Arnold Let. in Stanley 
Life 4- Corr. (1844) II. viii. 16 The cooperators with whom 
I may possibly have to work, i860 Maury Phpfs. Geog. Sea 
xi. § The plan which is followed by Captain Ginn, .one 
of our co-operators. 

2 . A member of a co-operative society; one 
who practises industrial co-operation. 

1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 438 The opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators that the system, etc. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXVIIL 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial movement in England. 

Co-0*peratreSS. rare. [f. prec. + -ESS.] A 
female co-operator or fellow-worker. 

x86s PusEY Truth Eng. Ch. 158 Salazar writes . . * In another 
way she may he called co-operatress and helper of Christ 

II Co-Opera‘trix. Obs. rare. [fern, in L. form 
of cooper dtor : see -T«ix.] ~ prec. 

1674 Bm\r\mSaulaiEndor 109 She wasfsaies Salmeron. .) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. a 1804 W. Gahan Serm. (1882) 583 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption. 

t Co-opere, 'V. Obs. ra^^e. [a. F. coopJrer (i6th c. 
in Littr6), ad. L. cooperdri.^ intr. To co-operate. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic i. (1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not coopere with these Impostures. 
Gooperil^ (k»-p3rigb vbi, sb.^ [f. COOPEE V. 
-t- -ING k] The occupation of a cooper. 

X7^6 W. Thompson R . N . Advoc. (1757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, maybe considered of the Journeymen 
Coopers. [1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine-Coopering,] 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 6i6/x Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. 

Coopering : see Copekiitg. 
t Coope*rison, -izon. Obs, [Alteration otca- 
parison after L, coopertre to cover,] = Capabison. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 102 Their armour and cooperi- 
zons of their horses. — 336 Any sadle . . chapperon, cooperi- 
son, or other instrument.^ 166a Waterhouse A rms ^ Amt, 
67 A noble Horse. . clad in Armour and Cooperizons. 

Hence f Coo'perize v., to equip (a war horse'). 
Ferne Gentrie 67 ’Xh& cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horsse of warre. 

Cooper’s-wood. A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rhamnaceous trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excetsaj and Victorian Hazel Pomader- 
ris apetala. 

1866 Treas. Boi. 918 P. apetala ioveas a small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a hard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper’s wood. 1884 in Miller Plant-tt. [in both 
senses]. 

Coopery (k/^-pari). [f. Cooper jAI -f -y 3 : see 
-EEY.] Cooper’s work ; a cooper’s workshop ; 
cooper’s ware. Also attrib. 

^ iS^ Inventory of W. Pultney, Lichfield Registry, Item, 
in cowperye ware, xs. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 562 To steep 
the wheat within certaine cooperie vessels, made of wood. 
169s Lo7id. Gaz. No. 3116/4 To be Sold, .all sorts of Basket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares. 1832 P. ’Nicholsou Ency cl. 
Archit. l. 199 The art of coopery is a curious branch of 
niechanism. 1859 W* S- Coleman Woodlands (i866j 89 It 
is much used, .in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coopie, -y, obs. ff. Copy. 

Cooping (k^'pig), vbt. sb. [f. Coop 27.1 -f - ing ^.] 
The action of the verb Coop. 

1813-4 Young Agric. XLIV. 373 From fifteen to 
twenty [ewes] were put into the hurdles {hobbling or coop- 
daily. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia ix After our long 
cooping-up on shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. 

Coopie, obs. f. Couple. 

Coopsman, var. of Copemant, Obs.., trader. 
Co-opt (ki7,^'pt), V. [ad. L. cooptare, f, co{m) 
together -f optdre to choose. In L. strictly *to 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’s 
tribe or family ’ ; sometimes also ‘ to elect into 
a body*, otherwise than by its members. Cf. the 
earlier uses of Co-oppatb, Co-optation.] 
trans. To elect into a body by the votes of its 
existing members. 

1651 Howell Venice 158 The favour they did him to 
co-opt him into the body of their Nobility. Ibid. 183 He 
suflferd himself to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls. 
1724 Reg. Trin. Coll., Dublin, in ’Stzsett Life Berkeley ve. 
(1871) loi Dr. Clayton was admitted and co-opted Senior 
Fellow, i860 W. G. Clark Vox. Tour 17 A body of bravoes 
. .who co-opt into their body those who, by strength of arm 
and skill in the use of the stiletto, may have shown them- 


selves worthy of the distinction. 1862 Sat. XIV. 
217/1 The claim of the existing Residentiaries to coopt to a 
vacancy. 1873 Stubbs Const. H ist. 1 1 1, xx. 41 8 These eight 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more, 1881 Nature 
XXIII. 292 He was co-opted a Senior Fellow,. [and] made 
Vice-Provost. 

Hence Oo-o'pted, Co-o'ptmg ppl adjs. 

1875 Symonds Renaiss. Italy I. iii. 149 The Grand 
Council.. as a co-opting body, tended to become a close 
aristocracy. i88x 'Times 17 May 4/1 The Convocation of 
Canterbury, .by means of members of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines, .have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 Q. Rev. Jan. 176 Coopted trustees. 

Co-optate V. arch. [f. L. cooptdt. 

ppl. stem of L. cooptdre to choose or elect to an 
office, etc.] »= Co-opt ; but formerly less definitely 
== To choose or elect to an office, into a body, etc. 
Hence Oo-o*ptated ppl. a. 

1623 CoCKERAM, Coopiate, to chuse. 1656 Blount Glos^ 
sogr., Co-opiate, to elect or chu.se, 1658 Bramhall Cansecr. 
Bps. xi. 228 These are they w-hom we purpo.se. .this day to 
admit ^ooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. 1818 
Todd, Co-opiate, to choose. 1882 J evons Meth, Soc. Reform 
75 The co-optated trustees, 

Co-optatiOH (kt?jf7pt^hjan), ind. cOoptd- 
tidn-em election, n. of action f. cooptdre to Co-opt.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members ; formerly, also less definitely, 
s= Election, choice, adoption. 

3^533 Bellenden Livy in. 1x822) 299 Thir new tribunis in 
coaptacioun,_and chesing of thare collegis, usit the counsel 
of the Faderis. x6oo Holland Z.zzy' iv. iv. 142 By coopta-^ 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen either by the favour and grace of the Kings, or els 
by the peoples voices after the Kings were expelled, c 1643 
Howell Lett. I. y. 25 This is true in the fir.st election and 
co-optation of a friend. 1660 H. More Myst, Godl. vii. ii. 
283. x8i8 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) 1. 217 The first six 
kings of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by having them crowned during their own lives. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 327 The six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others, 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellow.s into the society, or corporation, 
of a college, i838 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. cii. 433 
Boards, .allowed to renew themselves by co-optation. 

Co-optative (ke^j^^-ptativ), a. [f. L. cooptdt- 
ppl. stem (see Co-opt) + -ive.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-optation. 

1874 Scheitie of Wilton Grammar School, The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall he co-optative 
Governors. 1884 Manck. Exam. 10 May 5/6 The govern- 
ing body, .consists of 12 representative governors and 12 
co-optative governors. 

Co-option (ktii^-pjsn). [f. Co-opt ; cf. opttonf 
adoption^ - Co-optation. 

1885 M. Pattison Mem. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited, .at the Oriel election of 1846. 

Coopy, obs. f. Copy. 

Coorbash, -batcli : see Koorbash, 

Coorbed, -yd. var. Courbed Obs., curved, bent. 
Co-orcLain (ki?i/7id^i-n), v. rare, [f, Co- + 
Ordain.] trans. To ordain together. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. ii. 114 (R.) So must Christ be 
[the end] of all the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him. 1832 Gen. P. Thomi'Son Exerc. {1842) II. 40 
The Saint-Simonian term is ‘ co-ordain ' ; men have not 
discovered aright, because nobody would * co-ordain ' for 
them beforehand. And ‘ co-ordain ' means to command. 

So Co-ordai*3iex, one who takes part in ordaining. 

Jessop^w?^/ of Eph. 52 Those which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 

Coord(e, obs. f. Cord. 

Co-o*rder, v, rare. [f. Co- + Order v.] trans. 
To arrange or dispose co-ordinately, 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 41 1 All things are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole world conspiring into one 
agreeing harmony. i88a M. Arnold Address at L’pool, 
The difficulty of duly proportioning and co-ordering the 
supply of schools according to the need. 

Hence Co-o*rderer. 

1657 W. Schism Dispach’t 449 The A II wise orderer 
and coorderer of nature and grace. 

t Co-OTdinacy. Obs. [f. Co-ordinate : see 
-ACY.] Co-ordinate condition; co-ordination, 

1683 Brit. spec. Pref. 7, I assert the Soveral^ty of our 
Lord the King, .in opposition to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co-ordinacy. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug, 371/1 They . . provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. 

Co-O'rdinal, Geom. [f. Co- + Ordinal, 
with reference to co-ordinate. ’\ Having [so many) 
co-ordinates. 

1875 A. Cayley in Phil. Trans. CVfN. 678 We require., 
the prepotential of a uniform (^-coordinal) circular disk. 
{Note) The adjective coordinal refers to the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into the equation, 

Co-O’rdinance. rare—^. Joint ordinance. 

1864 in Webster. 

Co-OTdinancy. rai-e. [f.med.L. co-ordindre 

to co-ordain : see -ancy.] ==Co-ordinacy. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 157 They [elders] are sup- 
posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minister. 

Co-ordinate (k<?ij?*jdin^t), a. and sb. [f. L. 
CO- + ordindt-us ordered, arranged, pa. pple. of 
ordindre to order; prob. formed as a parallel to 
subordinate. Cf. mod.F. coordonni. But in some 
senses it is analysed as Co- -f Ordinate.] 

1, Of the same order ; equal in rank, degree, or 


CO-OBBIHATE, 
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COOT. 


importance {with ) ; opposed to subordinate. In 
Gram, v&Q.di esp, of the clauses of a compound 
sentence. 

S64S R. Brooke Eng. Episc, 11. vii. 106 All these Churches 
are but Coordinate, not among themselves Subordinate. 
1677 Gale CrA Gentiles II. iv. 23 He is placed beneath 
God, coordinate with intellectual creatures, but above cor- 
poreous creatures. 2794 Paley Emd, n. vi. § 23 Annas 
. .possessed an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest properly so called. 183a J, C. Hare in 
PkiloL Mus. 1. 648 The formal^ laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite variety of nature. 284$ 
Trench Mtrac, xv. (1862) 250 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, il four are coordinate with one another. 
2864 Bowen Logic iv. <51 Two or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other from 
its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same nearest higher Concept. 1871 Public 
Sck. Lai, Gram. §151 A Coordinate Clause is not governed 
in its construction by the Principal Sentence. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in a coiTesponding order. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 414 The phases of the moon 
are co-ordinate with the course of the sun. 

3. Involving co-ordination ; consisting of a 
number of things of equal rank, or of a number of 
actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of one result. 

2769 Robertson Ckas. V, III. viii. 91 All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
2876 Foster PAys. in. vii. (1879) 605 So complex and co- 
ordinate a movement. 

B. sb. 

1. One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 
the same rank ; an equal ; a co-ordinate element. 

a 2850 Calhoun fVAs.fiBj^) II. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern- 
ment and its independent coordinates, the .separate govern- 
ments of the states. 2879 Tourgee Pool’s Err. xlv. 343 
Can the African slave . . develop into the^ self-governing 
citizen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power, 

2. Math. Each of a system of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, line, 
or plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in pi.) 

In the original (and most often usedl system, invented by 
Descartes, and hence known as that of Cartesian co-ordi- 
natesy the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane) are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the axes of co- 
ordmaies)y the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis. (The determination of 
the position of a place by latitude and longitude is a similar 
case.) The co-ordinates are rectangular when the axes are 
at right angles ; otherwise oblique. The name Cartesian 
co-oi^inates is also extended to the case of points in space 
(not in a particular plane) referred to three axes not in one 
plane intersecting in a point dike three edges of a box meet- 
ing at one come^. 

Hence applied to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which the points 
are referred ; as Bipunctual coordinateSy co-ordinates de- 
fining a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixed direction. Polar co-ordinaiesy co-ordinates defining a 
point ;in a plane) by_ reference to a fixed line {initial line or 
axis) and a fixed point (origin or pold) in that line the co- 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight line 
(radius vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (^as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and bearing from a given 
place). The name polar co-ordinates is also applied to an 
extension of this system to points in space. So bicircular 
co-ordinateSy bilinear c.y irilinear c, , eta 
2823 Crabb Technol. Dici.y Co-crdinaies (Geom.), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 60 He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the position of 
his axes. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nai. Phil. I. i. § 202 The 
most general system of co-ordinates of a point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies. 

h. attrib. Pertaining to or involving the use of 
co-ordinates. 

i8ss Todhunter (title) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. 

Co-’OrdisiatO (k^Ji^’idin^fit), V. [med.L. has 
COOT dinars to ordain together ; mod.F. has co- 
ordonner; but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. ordinarSf as a 
parallel form to suhordinatei\ 

1. trans. To make co-ordinate ; to place or class 
in the same order, rank, or division. 

2665 T. Mall Offer F. Help 26 These two , . are not opposed, 
but co-ordinated. 2875 Poste Gains iv. § i Those who 
count four classes,, commit the error of co-ordinating sub- 
classes and classes. 2884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 36 The marks of 
a concept are not coordinated as all of equal value. 

2. To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to each other and to the system of 
which they form parts ; to bring into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. 

1847 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xvii. viii. 516 The 
different parts of each being must be co-ordinated in such a 
manner as to render the total being possible. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. MeUy Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) I, 362 An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his faculties. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. I. p.irviii, It systematises their results, co-ordinating 
their truths into a body of Doctrine. 2882 B. Sanderson 
in Nature No. 619. 439 How are the motions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated ? 

3. intr. (for refli) To act in combined order for 
the production of a particular result. 


1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 423 When we remember the 
numb^er of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable a man 
to articulate. 

Hence Co-o*rdinated, Co-OTdinating ///. a. 

_ 2859 Todd Cycl. A nat. Y. 674/2 To bring such an organ 
into co-ordinated action. 2862 Wynter Soc. Bees 486 Let us 
grant that there is some co-ordinating power-some execu- 
tive presiding over the just association of our ideas. x88k» C. 
&F. Darwin Movem. iV. 196 The several coordinated move- 
ments by which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions. 1887 A thenaeum 26 Mar. 414/2 The co-ordinating 
intelligence. 

Co-ordinately (k^^ip-idinitli), adv. [f. Co- 
ordinate a. -t -LY 2.] In a co-ordinate way ; in 
equality of order or rank. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. iv. v. 331 The Formation. . 
was neither coordinately nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angels. 184^ Ld, CKU^rmACka 7 tcdlors(xBii)Y . ciii. 2 The 
plan, .of having several judges sitting there co-ordinately. 

Co-0*rdinateneS3. rare-^. ‘Equality of 
order, rank, or degree’ (Bailey (/olio) 
Co-ordination (kt>i^adin^*jbn). [n. of action 
from Co-ordinate v. ; it occurs in F. in Oresme, 
14 th c., and prob. in med.L.] The action of co- 
ordinating ; the condition or state of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate. 

1 1. Orderly combination. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vii. § 6. 28 The simple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degrees or coordinations whereof make all this variety. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 52 What consent and coor- 
dination there is in the leaves and parts of flowers. 

2. The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree ; the condition of being 
so placed ; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or relation : opposed to sttb^ 
ordination. 

c 2643 M oximes Unfolded 4 Co-workers together for com- 
mon good, not. .by subordination, but co-ordination of prin- 
cipall causes, 2657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr., I cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council, a 2677 
Barrow Pope’s Suprem. Wks, 1859 VIII. 287 That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint. 
1833 Coleridge Table-t. 10 Apr., There are two possible 
modes of unity in a State ; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all, and of all to each : the other by subordination 
of classes and offices. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 The Rela- 
tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
have the same Proximate Genus. 

3. The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combined, in due order or proper re- 
lation. 

184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (xB'j 4 p i The theory con- 
sequent upon new facts, whether it be a co-ordination of 
them with known ones, or, etc. 2856 Dove Lope Chr. 
Faith 1. i. § 2. 57 To arrange the primary matenals in a 
regular co-ordination, which constitutes Science. 2858 
Maury Pltys. Geog. Sea xiv. § 794, I have recently put the 
materials in the hands of Lieutenant West for co-ordination. 

4. Harmonious combination of agents or func- 
tions towards the production of a result ; said esp. 
in Fhys. in reference to the simultaneous and 
orderly action of a number of muscles in the pro- 
duction of certain complex movements. 

2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. i. iii. 61 These 
two highest nervous centres.. perform the general function 
of doubly-compound co-ordination. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. 1. 1. § 20 (1879) 20 In each of these acts, the co-ordina- 
tion of a large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Foster Phys. iil vi. (2879) >562 Bet us. .examine the 
coordination of the movements 01 our own bodies. 

Co-ordinative (k<?ip*jdin^hiv), a. [f. as Co- 
ordinate 

*j* 1. Involving co-ordination ; co-ordinate. Ohs, 
264* C. Herle a nsw. Dr. Feme 3 England is not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Ckjordinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 2689 Treat. Monarchy 11. iii, 42 The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Peers, implies, .a co-ordinative society with 
his Majesty. 

2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating. 

1881 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 346 The summation^ of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, brought into harmonious action 
by a co-ordinative machinery. 1884 W. Fraser Nat. Co- 
ordination in Rep. Brit, Assoc, 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of co-ordinative supervision. 

U. Gram. (See quots,). 

J. W. Gibbs PhiM. Studies (iBsi) sts The co-qrdi- 
uative compound proposition, where the two propositions 
are co-ordinate or independent of each other. 1876 Mason 
Eug. Gram. 113 Co-ordinative conjunctions ran those which 
unite either co-ordinate clauses, dr words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 

Co-OTdinator. [f- Co-ordinate v. + -or : cf. 
L. ordindior.1 A person or thing that co-ordinates. 

2864 H. Spencer Jllustr, Univ. Progr. 422 This great 
cephmic ganglion becoming the co-ordinator of all thecrea- 
ture*s movements, there no longer exists much local inde- 
pendence. 

So Co-oTdinatory a , = Co-obdinative 2. 
Coore, obs. f. Core. 

Co-a'rganize, V. rare, [see Co-.] trans. To 
organize together. 

i8*5 Coleridge Aids Refl. (2854) 120 The doctrines., 
taken as co-organised parts of a great organic whole. 

Co-ori*giual, a. rare, [see Co-.] Conjointly 
original ; equally original each with the other. 

2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (2877) 1. xvi. 297 Co- 
ordinate and co-original elements. 


Hence CJo-osisgina'llty. 

1830 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 54 The co-origin- 
ality and reciprocal independence of the subject and object, 

Coorne, coornel(l, obs. ff. Corn, Kernel, 
Coors(e, obs. f. Coarse, Corse. 
€o-ortlio*goii.al| a. Geom. [f. Co- + Ortho- 
gonal.] — next. 

Co-ortkotoiSlic (k£?a,pi|)(ytp-mik), a. Geom. [f. 
Co- + Obthotomic.] Cutting one another at right 
angles at each point of intersection; said of a 
system of curves, every pair of which intersect 
orthogonally. 

18% Jeffery Proc. Lond. Math. Soc, XVI. 114 Coortho- 
tomic conditions. Ibid. 116 Four fixed coorthotomic circles. 
Ibid. 125 Coorthotomic circles of inversion. 

Coortyowre, obs. f. Courtier. 

Cooseoosoo ; see Couscousou. 

Cooscot, dial, form of Cushat, wood-pigeon. 
Coosen, -in, obs. tf. Cousin, Cozen. 
Cooslierer: see Coshereb. 

Co-OS 3 ify (ki?,^*sifoi), V. intr. trans. 
ossify together ; to unite into one bone. 

1877 Coues Fur Anim. vii. 203 All the bones of the skull 
finally coossify, excepting, of course, the mandible. 2882 

O. C. Marsh in Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 314 The fibula. , 
may be co-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Hence Co-o:ssiftca*tion, union (of two or more 
bones) into one bone. 

2885 C. A. Buckmaster in Brit. Almanac Sf Comp. 193 
The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar. 

Coost, obs. f. Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t. of Cast z>. 
Coostie, Coostos, obs. ff. Coast z^., Gustos. 
Coosyn, obs. f. Cousin. 

Coot (k^t), sbiy Forms : 4-7 cote, coote, (5 
cute, cuytt, 6-7 cout(e), 7 - coot. [ME. cotOy 
coote, corresp. to Bu. hoet (recorded c 1600 ) ; a Low 
German word, the earlier history of which is un- 
known. 

The long /? of ME. cbley evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which implies MDu. *cdtey coetcy makes impossible the con- 
jecture that the word is connected^ with Welsh cvjt short, 
which is on other grounds inadmissible. Prof. Newton 
thinks that there is a connexion between coot and scoot or 
scouiy another name of the guillemot, and allied sea-fowl ; 
but the early history of the latter is obscure.) 

1. A name originally given vaguely or gene- 
rically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases it seems to have been applied to the 
Guillemot (Uria troile), the Zee-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Dutch. 

2382 Wyclif Lev. xl 16 An ostriche, and a ny5t crowe, 
and a coote, and an hawke. 23^ Trevisa Barth. DeP, R. 
xix. xxvl (1495)429 The Cote hignte Mergulus and hath that 
name of ofte aoppynge and plungynge. Ibid.y It tokenyth 
moost certaynlyfull stronge tempeste in the see yf Cotes fie 
cryenge to the clyffes. 2773 Johnson Joum. Scot.y Slomes 
CasiUy One^ of the birds that frequent this rock [Buchan 
Ness] has. .its body not larger than a duck’s, and yet lays 
eggs as large as those of a goose. This bird is by the in- 
habitants named a Coot. That which is called Coot in 
England is here nCooter. [This is some error; no such 
name is known.] 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 218 
Guillemot . . Quet (Aberdeen). [Cf. Qaext (Aberd.) ;= Coot in 
Jamieson.] 

2. Afterwards restricted in literary use to the 
Bald Coot (Fulica atra, fam. RalUdad), Meer-koet 
of the Dutch, a web-footed bird inhabiting the 
margins of lakes and still rivers, having the base of 
the bill extended so as to form a broad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the epithet bald) ; 
in U.S. applied to the allied F. Americana\ and 
generically extended to all the species of FuUca. 

[a 2300 Gloss. JV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 165 line 
blaryey a balled cote.] /:x44o Promp. Parv. 95 Coote, 
byrde [MS. K, cote brydde], merguSyfullica. 2483 Caih. 
Angl. 87 A Cute [MS. A, Cuytt], ntergus. 2486 

Bk. St. A Ibans F vj b, A Couert of cootis. a 2529 Skelton 

P. Sparowe jgiZ The doterell, that folyshe pek, And also the 
mad coote, With a balde face to toote. 2380 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tongy Foulquoy a bird called a Coute. 2604 
Drayton Owle 942 The Brain-bald Coot, a 2763 Shenstonb 
Odes (2765) 154 where coots in rushy dingles hide. 2833 
Tennyson Brook 23 , 1 come from haunts of coot and hern. 
2891 Boston (Mass.) yml. 22 Mar. 4/1 Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day. 

b. Proverbial phrases. As bald (bare, black) as 
a coot'y as stupid as a coot (this and the epithet 
‘mad coot* may have originally applied to the 
Foolish Guillemot). 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy. ir. xv, And yet he was as balde 
as is a coote. a 1536 Tindale Exp. 2 John Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 224 The b^y . .is made as bare as Job, and as bald 
as a coot. 2622 Burton Anai. Mel. iii. iil 1. ii. (1652) 599 
I have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a cout. 
1687 Hist, Sir J. Hawkwood v. g They poled him as hare 
as a Coot, by shaving off his Hair. 1688 R. Holme Ar- 
moury n, 272/1 The Proverb, as black as the Coot. 

3. Locally applied (with distinctive additions) to 
the Water-rail and Water-hen or Gallinule. 

1347 Salesbury Welsh Dict.y Mwyalchy dwr[lit, ‘ouzel 
of the water*: cf. ‘Brook ouzel *= Water-rail (Swainson, 
176)], A cote. 2847-78 Halliwell, Coot, the Water-hen, 

, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.y Cooty the water-hen. 2883 Swainson 
Provinc. Names Birds 176 Water-rail. . Skitty coot (Devon, 
Cornivallv. Ibid. x'jB Moor Hen.. Moor coot Kitty 
coot (Dorset^ 




COOT. 

[Cf. 2 b.] A silly person, simpleton. 
(mihg., dmi.ySind l/S.) 

[1824 Gamzft:g 44 Th« poor plucked pigeOn fuow be- 
come a Bald Coot) lost his reason.] 1848-60 Bartlett Did. 
Amer.y Coot, .is often applied by us to a stupid person ; as, 

‘ He is a poor coot a tS6o Margaret 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot ! don't you know the Bible is the best book in the 
world? 

5. Comb,, as f coot-foot, a name given by some 
to tbe Phalarope; coot-footed having feet 
like a coot’s ; hence Coot-footed Jringa, a name 
given by Edwards to the red or grey Phalarope 
JPhalaropus fulicarius ; coot-grebe, a name given 
by some to the Fin-foot or Stin-grebe Meliornis. 
5757 EnwARiffi in JPkiL Tra.m. L, 235, I chuse, by way of 
di.stinction, to name it the coot-footed tringa. 1768 Pennant 
ZooL (1812) II. 126 Pkataro/e. . This is the red coot 
footed tringa of Edwards. 

Coot, sb.'^ Sc, Also cnit, cute (k^). [A com. 
Low German word, found in Sc. since ^:i 5 oo: 
cf. MBu- cote^ cdte^ Flem. keuie, Du. hoot fern., 
knuckle- bone; East Fris. kote, Mt ankle-joint, 
ankle; OFris. joint, knuckle; MJJa, kofe^lLG. 
kote, kbUy also in mod.G. in sense * pastern-joint, 
fetlock ' : see Grimm,] 

1. The ankle-joint. 

1S08 Dunbar in Flytin^ 232 Ffor rerd of the, and rattling 
of thy butis. ^Sum claschis the, sum cloddis the on the cutis, 
i68» CoLViL Whigs Supjilic. (1751) 17 Some had hoggars, 
some straw boots, Some uncover’d legs and coots. 121810 
TanNahill (1846) 81 Whyles o'er the coots in holes 
he plumped. 1818 Blachw. Mag, III. 531 With feet, with 
cuits, unshod — but clean. 

2. The fetlock of a horse. 

16S1 CoLviL Whigs SiippUc, (1751) 81 Hub my horse-belly 
and his coots, And when I get them, dight my boots. 

3. A thing of small value ; a trifle. 

Perhaps, orig. a knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in MDu. coie ‘osselet du bout despiedz de bestes, de 
quoyjouent les txd^xit^^asiragalzis^ talus* (Plantijn); see 
also Grimm, KSte 3. 

13^ LvNOESAy Sqr, Metdrum 294 Your crakkis I count 
thame not ane cute. ^1605 Montgomerie Sohh. xlvi. (1886), 

1 count jour cunning is not worth a cute. — Misc. Poems 
xlvi, I count not of my lyf a cute. 1631 A. Craig Pilgr, ^ 
Jdermite g^ I care not a cuit for her .sake to bee slayne. 

4. Contb.^ as coot-bon©, ankle-bone, knuckle- 
bone, esp. as used to play with. 

1648^ Hexnam Dutch Diet., Fichdm, to Play at Coot- 
bone as boyes doe. 

Coot, ^ 7.1 ? Ohs. tntr. Of tortoises : To copu- 
late. Hence Ooo'ting zfht. sb. 

1667 H. Stubbe mPhil. Trans. II. 500 The Tortoises .. 
coot for fourteen daies together. 1699 Damher V’^oy, II. 
Index s. v. Turtle, When they Coot or Couple. 1750 G. 
Hughes Bttrbadoes 309 In cooting-time. 

Coot (k#t), vP local. [Deriv. obscure ; some 
associate it with cot& in dove-cote, hell-cote."] To 
slope back the upper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of a hay-rick, etc., so as to form a ‘ pavilion ’ 
or ■* tabernacle ' roof. Hence Coo'ted, ppl, a., 
Coo-ting", vbl. sb, 

1813 T>hvis Agric. Witts 258-268 (in Arc^ol. Rev. Mch. ; 
i838) Hay-ricks are.. sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable ends. 1893 Correspi. at Mere, Witts, A rick or \ 
cottage has its ends ‘ cooted ’ or ‘ cooted in when instead 
of being carried up perpendicularly to the rid|:e, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then sloped ba<^. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularly to a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back : this is called half-cooiing. . . Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot them in. 

Cootie, obs. f. Coat, Cot. 

Cooter (kw-tni). [Cf. Coot v."^] A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toises, the Common or Carolina Box-turtle { Cistudo 
Carolina), and the ^ Florida Cooter ’ {Chrysemys 
concinna), family Testudmidse. 

iSa^ G. Brown Goode Fisheries of US. 155 Pseudemys 
concinna, the * Florida Cooter*, is found in all the Southern 
States. Ibid, 158 The Carolina Box Turtle . . In the southern 
States it is known as the * Pine-barren Terrapin *, and is 
also called ‘ Cooter* by the negroes. 

Cooter, dial. f. CoaLTEK. 

Cootli (kup). Also cuth, emth. The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-fish, 
before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.) 

*793 Statist. Acc, Orkney Yll. 453 (Jam.) But the fish 
most generally caught . . is a grey IBsh. here called cuths, of 
the size of small haddocks. 1795 Ibid. XVI. 261 These 
boats sometimes go to sea for the nurpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which are the small or young 
oooths. 1841 Yarrell Brit, Fishes 11. 251. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scoil. xv. (1855) 137 {Shetland) 
Tha., Gadus Carbonarius . . known by the varying term of 
sillock, mth, and seath, according to age and size. 

Cootlb, dial, f, COTHE, disease ; obs. f. Coolth. 
Coothie, Coothly : see Couthy, Codthlt. 
Coo*tie, rA iSb. Alsocoodie,cTidie. A wooden 
kitchen di^, a small wooden bowl or basin. 

1783 Burns Addr, to Deil i, Auld Homie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootie Wha in yon cavern grim an* sootie. .Spairges about 
the brunstane cootie, To saiud poor wretches. 

Coo'tief COOty, a. Sc. [1 Coot shS‘ ankle + -T.] 
Having legs clad with feathers. 

*787 Burns Tam Seansods Elegy vil, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. *8x4 Train Mountain Mwe 49 The 
COOty cock ahint the door Did clap his wings and craw. 
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CJcKOWner. [See Co-.] A joint owner. 
s8s8 Sat. Rev.Yl.axoh The King's rights being pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. V. g 4. 241. X884 R. RiNGWOopin Latv Times 27 Dec. 
160/2 Certain lands.. were vested in several oo-owners in 
undivided shares. 

Hence Co-owmersbip. 

1873 PosTE Gaitis II. Comm. fed. 2) 205 An inseparable 
union sometimes produces co-ownership in the whole. 1884 
Law Times 14 June 116/1 In a co-ownership action, 

Cooze, coozen : see Coz, Cozen. 
fCop, sb.'i- Obs, [Old Northumbrian copp 
?masc., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON. kopp-r 
small vessel, MDu. cop{p], MLG. and Du, hop 
drinking-cup, OHG. chopf MHG. kopf_ beaker, 
bowl, generally thought to be akin in origin to OE. 
cufpe fern.. Cop. Med.L. had both coppa and 
cuppa ; cf. It. coppa, Pr. copa, F. coupe ; the rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 
difficult to determine. 

Copp and cuppe apparently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words ; but ME. had also coppe, app. a mixture of the 
two, or a northern form of cuppe. Cup, ajssirailated to copp 
It is not possible to separate the plural of copp from that of 
coppe, and the examples of coppes nave consequently been all 
considered under Cup ; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.] 

1. A drinking-vessel, a cup. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Markix. 41 Sua hua..drinca xeseleS 
iuh calic ve/copp wsetres on noma minum. Ibid. John xix, 
29 Bolla full vet copp full of aecced. c 1460 Towfteley Myst. 
gi xst Pastor. I di';^k for my parte. 2nd P. Abyde, lett 
cop reylle. 1500-20 Dunbar The Dance g6 Him followit 
mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart, 
b. To drink or play cop-out : to drain the cup. 
1508 Dunbar Testament lox Drynkand and playand cop- 
out. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 631 At euirilk draucht 
tha play It ay cop out. 1818 [see Cap sb.^ x b]. 

2. A measure of quantity : the fourth of a Scotch 
peck ; now also Cap. [Perhaps a different word.] 

xsffj H dliburtott s Ledger in C. Innes Scot in Mid. Ages 
viii. (i860) 245, _ 4 copis of fegis, cost 20 g. the cop. IHd., 

2 copis of raysins cost 53. the cop. 

8 . Comb, cop-ambry, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; cop-Eousa, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cup. 

13.. Aberdeen. (Jam.), A langsald bed, a copamry, 
& ane schuring. 1542 Inventories (J&m,), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten .. In the cophous, etc. 1663 
Spalding Troub. Chas. 1 , 1. 157 (Jam.) They brake down 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, glass windows, etc. 

Cop (kpp), sb.'t^ Forms: i- cop, 3-7 coppe, 
(7 cops), [OD. cop, copp top, summit; generally 
thought to be identical with prec., since in MDu. 

developed (after 12 th c.) the sense * skull’ and 
then ‘head’, and hopf vrzs in MHG, *cup’, in 
mod.Ger. ^head*. Cf. also the analogy of L. 
testa pot, shell, skull. It- testa, F- tUe head. But 
in OE. the sense * skull* or even *head’ is not 
known, only that of ‘ top, summit which hardly 
runs parallel with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlier. It is possible that 
the two words are distinct or only related farther 
back. 

(One might sappo.se that hoptf) top, was the native OE. 
word, and copp of the Northumbrian Gospels a. ON. 
kopp*ri but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in Teat, is very obscure: see Kluge, and 
Franck, also Cub.) There was also an OF. coppe, summit 
(cf.Ck>PEROUN), by which our word may have been infiueneed.] 
1. 1, The top or summit of anything. Obs, or 
dial. 

zcxooo Atdhelm Gl. (Mone) 1576 (Bosw,) Coppe, summit 
tate. C1205 Lay. 7781 And J>a turres cop [«.* 1273 teppe] 
mihte weoren a cniht mid his capen, <71290 .S'. Eng, Leg. I. 
59/185 A gret treo, So heij he was a-drad toward i>e 
coppe i-seo. <71385 Chaucer L. G. W. 738 Tisbe, This 
wal. .Was clove a two ryght from the cop a-doun. <7 1386 
— Prol. C.T. 554 Upon the cop right of his nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) L81 In Ynde bee}> treei^ haue)> coppfe as hi^e as 
me schal schete wi)> an arvi'e. 1388 Wyclif Jer, ii. 16 
[Thei] han defouUd thee, til to the cop of the heM. c 1440 
Promp. Parv.gx Coppe or coper of a other thynge [MS. K, 
top of an hey thyng; Pynson 1499 coppe of an hye thinge], 
cacumen. 1378 Lyte Dodoens il lix. 225 Y® floures- .lacke 
suche a asme or coppe. ^ 1610 Holland Camdeds Brit. t. 
271 The wals..want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
x6ji CfoTGR,, Pignm, a Finiall, Cop, or small Pinacle on 
the ridge or top of a house. [1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. 
255 A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose], 
b. esp. of a hill. 

<7*374 Chaucer Boeik. n, iv, 44 On he oop pf ]|>e vioun- 
ta.yngne. *382 Wycuf Luke iv. 29 And ledde him to the 
cop of the hil on which the cite of hem is found. <7 1400 
Maundev. (1839) fih *7 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the Eir so deer. <7*4^ Life Si. Katk, (1884) 63 In he 
coppe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely, 1399 
Hakluyt Voy. II.i. io:;r This cape is a high hil. .and on the 
East comer it hath a cop. [1638 Coke On Litt. i i. § x 
note, Cope signifieth a Hill, and so doth Loam. vypS 
Bailey (folio), Cop, cope at the beginning of a naine, signi- 
fies a top of an hill, as Copeland,] 

Hence in many names of hills, as Coulderton Cop, Kin- 
nistde Cop in Cumberland, Afk/ifAww Cop near Huddratsfield, 
Mow! Cop in Cheshire, Fin Cep in Derbyshire, etc. 
tc. The head. Ohs, 

c 1264 Song agst. K. f A Imatne in PoLS&ngs^^dl) 70 
Sire Simona de Montfort hath suore by ys cop- <7 xayg 


COP. 

Lay.^ 684 Bi he coppe foiaos hone toppe] be him nam, also 
he hine wolde slean, <7 1326 Poem on Times Edw. II in. 
Pot. Songs 526 htdx there shal symonye hen taken bi the 
cop. ta%6oo Rohm Hood 28 in Furniv. Percy Folio 2-3 
A payre of blacke breeches the yeoman had on, his coppe 
all shone of steele. 

f d. A crest on the head of a bird. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 75 Cop, cirrus, crista esi mihtm. *370 
Levins Manip. 169 The cop on a birdes head, crista. 16^ 
Holland Sueton. 23 The blacke cop, or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Head* 
the other is smooth feather’d. *787 Best Angling 2) 
8g The top, or cop, of a pevit, plover or lap-wing, 
fe. A tall or towering head-dress. Obs. 

168S R. Holme Armoury il 395/1 The Jews cover for the 
head I have seen termed a Cop. 

f 2. A round piece of wood within the top of a 
bee-hive. Obs. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 37 The Cop is a round 
piece of wood an inch or two thick. . convex, turned or hewM 
fit to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

3. Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in aspinning machine ; see 
also quot, 1 S 74 . 

179s Aikin Cm.ntry Round Manchester xS-] The custom 
of giving out weft in the Cops . . grew into disuse. 1803 
Specif. Woods Patezit No. 2711, 2 These methods of form- 
ing the cop improves reeling much. 1837 Penny Cycl, Y I II. 
96/1 While returninE; to the roller, the thread which has been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle in a conical form, and is 
called a cop. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 292 
Never mind whether the man. .ever made a ‘ cop* of cotton 
or not. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 33 Spinners . . 
have, in technical language , . to ‘doff the cops’; in other' 
words, .to remove and relieve the spindles of the spun yam. 
*874 Knight Dict.^ Mech., Cop, a tube, also known as a 
quill, for winding silk upon in given lengths for market ; a 
substitute for skeins. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 998 At the 
commencement of the formation of a set of cops, when the 
yarn is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 
quire to have a greater number of turns given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. 1880 Spencer 
in Proc.lnst. Mech. Engineers 503 It is necessary., to wind 
the nose of the cop in all its stages equally close and firm. 

b. transf. Applied to the form in which the 
line of a rocket-apparatus is wound. 

1887 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 The line is wound up in the’ 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
length. The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end. 

II. [Here are placed provisionally several 
senses, obs. or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history is uncertain.] 

4. ?A heap, mound, tumulus: cf. Cop v^- i, 
Coop sb.^ 

1666 in Picton Vpool Mimic. j?^<7. (1883) I. 315 That the 
said Roger.. throw the coppe hee made upon the highway 
. rinto the castle trench. *823 Nerw Monthly Mag. IX. 16/1 
Silver coins, .found, .in an old cop upon Cockey MoOr, near 
Bolton. 1847 Halliwell, Cop (i) . . a heap of anything. 
North. 

5. A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 
pease, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) 

*512 MS. Acc. St. yohds Hosp., Canierb., Payd for nij 
coppys off strawe xiiij</. ob. 1377 E. Googe Heresbach’s 
Husk (1586)43 Come, .is presently to be bounde in sheaves; 
although Barly, Oates, and other Come and Pulse is made , 
up in Coppes and Ryckes, but not without hurt and hazai'd. 
1648 Earl Westmrld. Otia Sacra {1879) 175 With crooked 
Sickle reaps and bindes— Up into Sheaves to help the 
hindes ; Whose arguing alon’s in this, Which Cop lies well, 
and which amiss. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. s.v. Coppire, 
A cop of hay, a cop of j^ease, a cop of straw, etc. are used 
in Kent for a high rising heap. x;;^6 Lewis Tenet 1= 
Thanei\ 96 Cop of pease. ,15 sheaves in the field, and 16 in. 
the barn. [Hence m Pegge, Halliwell, etc.] 1863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (in O. C. 4- F. Wds. 139) of straw 
(Kent), the straw from sixti^n sheaves. 1887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial., Cop, a shock of corn ; a stack of hay 
or straw. 

6 . An enclosing mound or bank ; a hedge-bank. 
Chiefly in Cheshire, 

In the fiist quot. the word is perhaps copse, 

[x6oo Maides Meiam. 11. in Bullen O. PI. 1. 128, I do come 
about the coppes Leaping ypon flowers toppes.] 1822-36 De 
(^INCEY Confess. (1862) xoi On the right hank of the river 
[Dee] runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. 1836 Sir G. 
Head Home Tbur 6q Walking by the side of the river, upon 
the Dte Cep as it is called (the lai^e embankment by which 
some thousands of acres of reclaimed land were formerly 
enclosed). *844 y^rnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. I. 99-103. 1854' 
R, Eg.-Warburton Hunt. .S<»«j^r(i883)97 And straightway 
at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 1869 Lons-^ 
daU Gloss., Cop. a mound or bank. The raised earthen 
part of a fence in which the thorns are planted. 1887 S,, 
Cheshire Gloss., Cop, a hedge bank. Also commonly called 
hedge-cop.' ■ 

7. The central xidge of a butt of ploughed land 
(Butt sb.^)y lying midway between the ‘ reens’ or 
gutters on each side. 

2839 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XX. t. 221 The fashion 'was to 
plough in * five-bolt butts ’, that is, small lands or stetches 
of ten furrows each; and the work being thus all ‘cops* 
and ‘reanes*, not only was there a waste of ground from 
such a redundance of water-furrows, but there was a great 
loss of time in ploughing. *876 W, Worcester Gloss., Cop, 
in ploughing, the first ‘ bout ^ of a ‘veering*. *879 Miss 
Jackson Shropshire Worh-hk., Cop, the highest part of a 
‘ but * in ploughed land. i88x Leicester Gloss. s.v.. To ‘ set 
the <x>ps * in ploughing is to mark out the first furrows on 
each side of the spaces or ‘ lands ’ into which the field is 
divided. .The cops of a field in med. Latin are capita, 

8 . attrib, and Comb., as f cop-crowned adj. ; 
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cop-bone, the knee-cap (diaL') ; f cop-castle (see 
quot); t< 3 c>P‘b.eig 3 it, a great height ; cop-borse 
= Cook-horse (dzaL); cop-spinner, a spinning 
machine combining in one frame the advantages 
of the throstle and mule; cop-tiabe (see quot.); 
cop-twist, ' twist ' or warping yarn in ‘cops’, as 
taken off the spindles; cop-waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops ; cop-yarn, cotton yarn in 
‘ cops 

1847^8 'HALuwBLL,*C 0 /-ime, the knee-pan. Sotner^et, 
s888 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk.y Cop-bone^ the 
kneecap. 17SS Johnson s.v. C<?/, A cob-castle, properly 
*cop-castle, a small castle or house on a hill. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomei. 3 The Genuensians for the most part have 
high and *coppe- crown’d heads, 1591 in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Eliz. III. 93 That Envie, though she shoote on *cop- 
height, cannot reach her. 1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line. 
Gloss., ^Cop-horse. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 619 
tube, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conical 
ball, or cop, of thread or yarn is formed. 1888 Daily News 
25 Apr. 2/5 Some spinnings of 32’s and 40’s *cop twist . . an 
advance was quoted upon them of i-i6d. per lb. 1849 
Amer. Railroad Sf ml. % Nov. 696 Advt., Clean *cop- waste 
suitable for cleaning .. engines. i8§i Art Jrnl, Illnst. 
Catal. T?. wi* yii A conical-shaped coil of yarn, .which, .is 
slid off the spindle, in which state the article is ready for the 
market, under the denomination of *Cop yarn. 1887 Daily 
News July 6/8 For cop yarns spinners are willing to 
accept the lowest prices they have taken. 

tCop (k^’p), sb.^ Obs. Forms: I -eoppa, 3-6 
coppe ; 7 Cob, q.v. [OE. -coppa masc., prob. 
identical in stem with copi^p) top, head, or copp 
cup ; occurring in the compound attorcoppa (atlor, 
dtor poison), Da. eddez-kop., Sc. eddercop, eihez-cap^ 
see Attebcap, Ettekcap ; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDu. (and mod.Flem.) coppe, cobbe^ 
Westph. cobbe, s]uder; mod. Du. has spmnekop. 
Cf. also Cob sb.^; Cobweb, ME. coppeweb, cop- 
web^ A spider. 

1400-50 Alexander 3300 Like to the werke, pat pis 
coppis opon kell-wise knytt in pe wo^es. c 1450 Myrc 1937 
3ef any nye, gnat, or coppe Doun in-to the chalys droppe. 
Cop, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also copse. [Derivation 
unknown: copse is app. for the plural cops, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
apparatus, e. g. lead-trees, Hpples, etc. ; but it is 
also possible that copse was really a singular, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it under the notion 
that it was a plural : cf. the history of Copse j^.]. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm cart, or projecting all round its sides, 
so as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, com, copse wood, or the Tike. 

1679 P. Henry Diaries, etc. (1882) 279 A child, .fell off y« 
cop of y® cart near Odford, his father driving the cart. 
1770 Ann. Reg. 154 [Taken to execution with] her coffin 
on the copse of the cart. 1:841 Jml. R, Agric, Soc. II. i. 
76 The outrigger, or ‘copse’ supported over the horse 
by an iron upright from the .shafts. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Cop, that part of a waggon which hangs over the thiller- 
horse [no source or locality given]. 

Cop (kpp), sh.^ slang. [Cf. Cop v,^ and Cop- 
peeC] a policeman. 

1859 Matsell Rogue’s Lex. 124 (Farmer! Oh ! where will 
be. .all the cops and beaks so knowin' A hundred stretches 
hence? 1867 F. H. Ludlow Brace op Boys 262 What’s a 
cop ?. .That’s what the boys call a policeman. 1884 Bread- 
tvinners 212 ‘Who’s afraid of half-a-dozen cops’, said a 
burly ruffian. 

Cop, sb.Q dial. a= Cob sb.^^ a blow. 

1884 iu Cheshire Gloss, 

Cop, var, of Cope ; erroneous singular of 
Cops, Copse. 

Cop (kpp), Now dial, [from Cop sb.‘^ II.] 

1 . trans. To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound ; to bank up, 

A 1552 Leland Collect, II. 521 A great Hcm of 
Stones layed coppid up where he was buried. 1605 Stow 
Ann. 101 A great heape of stones was laide copped vp 
where Hubba was buried. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, To cop 
sip a fence, to set up a fence. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial., 
Cop, to heap anything up. 1887 in Kentish Died. 

2. To put up unbound corn or hay in ‘cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.) 

158X Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 §4 Before.. such Com or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 444 In any ground where any corne or 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
1891 J. M. CowpER (in letter), [In Kent] when rain threat- 
ened, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
now, to save as much as possible from being wetted. 

3 . ‘To plough in ridges for planting’ {Radnor 
Gloss.). 

Cop (k^?p), v.^ dial, trans. To throw, toss, 
‘chuck’ {East Anglia, Kent, Sussex). 

1806 BloomfieiA) Wild Flowers 36, I could have cop’t 
them at their pates. 0:1825 Forby Vocab.E. Anglia, Cop, 
to throw .something upwards, in order to reach a mark at 
some moderate distance. 1845 P. Parley's Aim. VI. 38 A 
pancake nicely copt, as the Suffolk people have it, who are 
reported . . to throw a pancake up the chimney, then go to 
the street door, and catch it without .smutting it. 1873 
Parish Sussex Dial., Cop, to throw. 1887 in Kentish Gloss. 
Hence Cop-liall^eniiy sb, 

axBzs Forby Voc. E. Anglia, CopKal/pmny, the game 
more generally called chuck-farthing. 

Cop (k^), nozdh. dial, and slang. [Perh. a 


broad pronunciation of Cap (OF. caper to 
seize) ; in nearly all North Eng. glossaries ; and 
now of general diffusion in the slang of school- 
boys, criminals, policemen, etc.] 
trans. To capture, catch, lay hold of, ‘ nab 
1704 E. Ward Dissenting Hyp. 30 If the Cruel Stork 
should come. He’d Tyrannize and Cop up some [Frogs], 
1844 tr. Eugene Sue’s Myst. Paris in. xi. Waiting until the 
patrol should pass to commence my robbery, .in order to be 
copped. i868 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The privileged driver, on 
dropping his fare, .almost invariably ‘ cops ' a job on his way 
back. 1883 Huddersf, Gloss. s.v., A cricket ball is copt ; so 
is a bird if hit with a stone. 18S6 T. Frost Remin. Cmntry 
youmalist ii. (1888)26 He copped Joe as he was coming out 
of the granary. 1888 Pall Mail G. ii June 8/1 Prisoner 
said, * Yes, I am the man. I am glad you have copped me.’ 

Cop (k^p), dial. [app. f, CoB sbA ; but cf. 
Cap z/.i 4.} 

1 . trazzs. To top, surpass ; to excel, out-do, 

1879 in Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-ik. 

2 . intr. To be saucy. Cf. Copped 4 b. 

1869 in Lane. Gloss. 

Cop, var. of Coop, a call to animals, 
t Co'patloley tz. Obs. raz’e. [f. Cope z^.] That 
can be coped with. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 6g Not copable with by 
those Gyants. 

t Copalni*, [F. copahu copaiba.] = Copaiba. 

1736 Bailey HousholdDict. 68 Balsam of Capivy, Balsam 
of Copahu. 

Hence Copake'ne, Copahu'vene, s}monyms of 
COPAIVENE. CopalLTfvic a. ~ COPAIVIC. 
Copaiba, -aiva(kt>pai'ba, -^*ba, -aiwa). Also 
-ayba, -ayva. [a. Sp. and Pg. copaiba, ad. Braz. 
cupazibaP\ A balsam or resinous juice of aromatic 
odour and acrid taste, obtained from various S. 
American trees or shrubs of the genus Copaifera ; 
used in medicine and the arts. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 255 Copayba, a Balsam. 177S 
Clayton in Phil. Trans, LX VI. 105 A gum -.of the smell 
and taste of balsam capavia. 1831 J. Davies Manual M at. 
Med. 202 Essential Oil of Copaiba, is obtained by distilla- 
tion. 1863-82 W.<iTTS Diet. Chem. s.v. Balsam, Bm.zilian 
copaiba is light yellow, .of various degrees of consistence, 
brim mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a persistently bitter and irritating 
taste. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 503. 

h. attrib., as copaiba resin, tree; copaiba 
balsam (see above) ; copaiba oil, a volatile, 
mobile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water. 

1811 A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 136 The copaiva 
tree is a native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. Ibid., The copaiba balsam of the shops is pro- 
cured by wounding the tree. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem,, 
Copaiba balsam consists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil. .Copaiba balsam is used in the preparation of lac- 
vamishes and tracing paper ; but its chief application is in 
medicine, as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 

Copalbal (k<?parbM), [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

1874 Van Suren’s Dis. Genit. Org. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance, .of small red blotches, .causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai'va, variant of Copaiba. Copal‘vate, a 
salt of Copai'vio acid, a crystallizable acid resin 
(C20 Hjjo Oji) obtained from copaiba balsam. Co- 
paivene, ‘ the camphene contained in the crystal- 
lized hydrochlorate of copaiba oil ’ (Watts). 

1863 Ne%v Syd. Soc. Year Bk. 194 The next step was. .to 
experiment with copaivic acid or with the copaivateof soda. 
1863-82 Watts Diet. Chem., s.v. Copaiba oil, Hydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Ckipaivene. 

II Copaiye {kope^ye). [Native name.] In Co- 
pai-ye-wood, a kind of timber used in Guiana. 

ifi^ Treas. Boi. 122 The Copai-y^-wood of Guiana is 
derived from Vochysia guianensis. 

Copal (k(?a‘pM). [a. Sp. copat (F. copal, copale), 
ad. Mexican copalli incense (Molina, 1571), a 
fragrant translucent white resin which distils from 
a tree, thence called copalquahuitl, by exten- 
sion applied to any similar resin (Hernandez, 1651, 
in. i.).] 

1 . A hard translucent odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropical trees, and from which a line 
transparent varnish is prepared. 

The name was first applied to that obtained from Mexico ; 
but copal is now procured also from. Brazil, the West Indies, 
W. Africa, Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. That from 
East Africa is most highly valued,^ and is often dug from 
the ground in a semi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 
see R. Ingham Clark Vdmiskes and Fossil Resins, 1891. 

1577 Frampton ycy/ul News % They doe bryng from the 
Newe Spaine [Mexico] twoo kindes of Rosine, . the one is 
called (jopall. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vni. xiii. 678 They 
brought also Copalli, a sweete gumme, to incense the Gods, 
1657 Phys. Diet., Copal, white rosin, very bright. 171a E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea ^ Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
Suchicopal, and other Gums. iRt3 Prescott Mexico i. vi. 
(1864) 61 Ofering up no other sacrifice than the sweet incense 
of copal. 1859 Gullick & Timbs an Copal forms 

the efficient substitute for amber in the modem vehicle of 
painting, 

b. Fossil copal X ==Copalite; also the semi-fos- 
silized copal of Zanzibar. 

1815 Aikim Manual of Min, (ed. 2) 64. 1839 J. F. W. 


Johnston in Phil. Mag. ■ Ser. 111. XIV. 87. 2863-82 Watts 
Diet. Chem, II. ai Copalin, Fossil copal, Highgate resin. 
1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal.itA. 4) 118 Collection of Anime 
Fossil Copal, from the beach of the east coast of Africa.^ 

2 . attrib., as copal amber, rosin, tree, varnish. 
Copal balsam CoPALil balsam. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I L .392 The amber itself, . 
may have had a similar origin with the copal amber which 
exudes from the Vaieria Indica of Linnaeus when cut. iSaS 
G, W. Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xiii. 125 Burning branches 
of the copal tree. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. AtigUng 64 Rods 
. .stained and varnished. . with copal varnish. s863^3Watts 
Diet. Chem., .resembles copal resin in hardness, 

colour, lustre, and transparency. 

1 ! Copalcbe, -Cld (kdpm-ltjl). [The native 
Mexican name.] A shrub of Mexico and Central 
America, Croton pseudo-China or niveus, N. O. 
Euphorbiacem, yielding the Copalchi‘bark,\^td^ m 
a febrifuge, as a substitute for quinine; also a 
Brazilian tree Strychnos pseudo-China^ to the bark 
of which the same properties have been ascribed. 
1866 Treas. Bot, 351 Croton psettdo-C kina, called in Mexico 
Copalche yields a bark, .used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 
Ibid. 1106 Strychnos pseudo-China, a native of Brazil, yields 
Copalche- bark, which is largely used in that country in 
cases of fever. xBZz Syd, Soc. Lex., CopalcM bark. 

Hence Copa'lcMue, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
pal chi bark, {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S82.) 

Copaline (koii’pMin). [f. Copal + -ike.] 

1 . Mm. The same as CopaLITE. 

(So-called in German by Hausmann 1847 » iu Dana (1850) 
556 ; Watts Diet, Chem. 1863-82 Copalinb 

2 . Another name of Copalm Balsam. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3 . Chem. A hard colourless friable substance 
found in copal. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Copalite (kffu'pabit). Min. [f. Copal + ite, 
Dana 1868.] Dana’s name for the fossil High- 
gate resin, found in the blue clay of Highgate 
Hill ; also called Fossil copal, and Copaline, 

1868 Dana Min. 739 Copalite, Fossil Copal, Highgate 
Resin. 

Co ’palm. In copalm balsam, a yellowish thickish 
fluid, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of N. 
America, which has been used instead of storax. 

1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 702 Liquidamber styraciflua.. 
yields by incision of the bark, a liquid balsam, called liquid- 
amber, or copalm balsam . . Another product is obtained 
from the tree, .of a dark colour, .called black copalm. 1884 
yLiLix-vt. Plant-n., Liquidatnbar styracefiua. Copalm. Eal- 
sam-tree, Sweet Gumtree. 

Cop-ambry : see Cop jAi 3. 

Coparaee, obs. var. of Coeporas. 

Co-parallel : see Co- pref. 3 b. 
Coparcenary, -ery (ki?:qpa'is^nm), sh. Laiv. 
Forms as in Coparcener, with -ere, -erie, -ery, 
-arie, -ary, -ory. [f. Co- + Parcenary (a. OF. 
parfonerie partnership). The spelling in -ERY is 
more etymological,] 

1 . Joint share in an inheritance ; joint heirship. ■ 

’t5Q3~4 ^^9 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 1 All the odre forsaid 

Castelles..to holde in coparcenere as coparceners. 151a 
Act ^ Hen. VIII, c. 13 Pream., [They] wer seased in ther 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. ciidBo RisDON Surv. 
Dez'on% 75 (1810) 76 Cadleigh. .at the conquest, was held 
by Thanes in Copercinary. a 163s Sm W. Pole Descr. 
Devon 111. (1791) 11^ These lands, -descended in coparcinory 
unto,. his twoe eldest daughters. 1767 Blackstone Comm* 
II. 187 An estate held in coparcenary is where lands of in- 
heritance descend from the ance.stor to two or more jpersoiis. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. vii. 1S8 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § 4. 242 note, An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devolution ab intesiaio to 
daughters, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkind tenure. 

2 . Co-partnership ; joint ownership. Also^, 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. in Pastours then which 

feede the flocke, have coparcinerie with the Apostles, a 16x7 
Hieron Wks. II. 10 God will haue all reserued to Himselfe, 
and will admit no coparcinory. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii, 
132 This Idol was held in Coparcenarj’’ betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. ^ 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 37 A thousand 
workmen, .associating themselves in a legal coparCenety. 

Copa'rcexiary, a. Law. [f. prec. by association 
with adjs. in -ary : cf. mercenatyi\ Of or pertain- 
ing to coparceners. 

*839 JT, Rogers Antipopopr. xvi. iii. 332 They rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way. 1858 J. B. Norton 
Topics 190 Members of coparcenary communities. 1880 
Phear Aryan Village iii. 87 All the adult, .members, .have 
their own joint coparcenery interest in the property. 

Coparcener (ki?«{pa*jsihai). Law. Forms : 
6 cooparsener, -parsoner, copartioaer, -per- 
cioner, 6-7 copercener, -parcioner, 6- oopar- 
cener. [f. Co- ■+• Parcener, a. OF. pan^onier 
sharer, f. pardon L. partitibn-em parting, divi- 
sion, Partition.] 

One who shares equally with others in inheritance 
of the estate of a common ancestor ; a co-heir or 
co-heiress. 

31:503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI f c. 33 § I His hole parte, .as on 
of the heires and coparceners of the same Lyon late Lord 
Wellys. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxx. (1638) 116 Coper- 
ceners of an advowson. 1538 Leland Itin. IV. 46 Then 
it cam by Heires General to diverse Copartioners. 1594 
West ana Ft. Symbol., Chancerie § 37 If they were join- 
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tenants in common, or copercioners of other things. i5i6 
B. Parsons Ma£-. Charter 14 There is no copercener with 
God, the grantor, heere. 36432 T. Perkins Profit. J 3 k- i. § 73 
If three coparceners be of a Seignorie in grosse and one 
grant his part. 1767 Blackstone Comm. ll. 187 By com- 
mon law : as where a person seised in fee-simple or in fee- 
tail dies, and his next heirs are two or more females, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. . 
these co-heirs are then called coparceners. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) II, 516 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in consequence of j|avelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
are coparceners. 

Coparceny (kt^n-pa-isihi). Law. Also 6“7 eo- 
parcynee, 7 oo-parcenie. [f. as Copakcenary, 
with change of ending.] = Coparcenary sb. 

*556 (Somerset Ho.\ Coparcynee. 1640 

Fuller JoseJ>Ps Coat iii. (1867) 134 But God will, .hold no- 
thing in coparceny. 1655 — § 43 They 

were to hold the same in co-parcenie with the French Pro- 
testants. GeatL Mag. XCVII. 11.5 The co-parceny of 
Bodsworth and Dugdale in the Monasticon. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 412 Connexion with some paper-mill-, 
either by direct coparceny or by making advances, 

Copareionep ; see Coparcener, 

Co-parent : see Co- pref. 3 b. 
t CopaTt, V. Obs. [f. Co- + Part v!] 

1 . irans. To share. 

1613 Hevwood Silver Age IX. i, You that have been co- 
partners in our wars Shall now co-part our welcome. i66i 
Webster Cttre for Cuckold v. i, Wretched to be when none 
charts our grief. 

% intr. To share. 

1637 Heywood R, King t, i, Will you copart with me in 
this my dejectedness ? <21670 Hacket Abfi Williams 11. 
127 How few there be that will co-part with any in their 
ruined fortunes 1 [1847 in Halliwell.] 

Co-part, sb. [see Co- prsf. 3.] One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

1868 Congreve Ess. (18741 181 Yet it [Ireland] was seen 
to be in a different relation to its co-parts from that in which 
other portions of the same whole stand to one another. 

t Copa’rtial, a. Obs. [f. Co- 4 - Partial, after 
copart V,] Taking part or sharing with another. 

3677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 417 We allow the second 
cause to co-operate with God in a way of subordination, but 
not to be a coordinate, social, or copartial cause with God. 

t Copartia-lity. Ohs. [f. prec, : cf. par- 
tzalztjy.] The quality of taking part or sharing 
with another. 

3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 417 The Coordination or 
Cwartialitie of the second cause. 

Copartiiaeiit, copartment, obs, variants of 
Compartment, esp. in senses pertaining to Heraldry, 
Art, Architecture, and Gardening. 

*590 R. W. Three Lords ^ Ladies Land. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VI. 461 Their shields impress'd with gilt coparti- 
ments. 3623 Webster D evils Law Case 1. ii, As black co- 
partiments [orig. ed, copartaments] show gold more bright. 
1639 Cade Serm. for these Times x The cloisters., 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels. 3793 Hodges Trav. India 121 Mosaics of 
different coloured marbles, inlaid in copartments. ^1814 
Scott Wav. Ixiii, In one copartment of this oldfashioned 
garden. 

Copartioner ; see Coparcener. 

Copa’ptitive, a. nonce-wd. [f. Co + Parti- 
tive : cf. L. compartlri to share together.] Of or 
pertaining to co-partnership. 

_ s888 Sat. Rev. 28 Jan. 113 The Slavo-Ru.ssian people; 
in many co-operative and (so to say) co-partitive associa- 
tions, apart from land -.show themselves to possess certain 
communistic instincts. 

Copartner (ktjurpautnoj). Also 6 copertyner, 
-pertener, -partener, [f. Co- + Partner ; cf. Co- 
parcener.] 

1 . One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common interest ; 
a fellow-partner, associate, accomplice. (Formerly 
*= Coparcener.) 

3503 Hawes Examp. Viri. vH. 148 And you of hym 
shall be copertyners. 3332 More Cmfitt. Barnes mix, 
Wks, 804/2 Felowes and coparteners with the hoi ye 
aungels in the euerlasting inheritance, 3586 T, B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 34 He was led prisoner, for 
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a ty XX Ken Hymnoiheo Poet, Wks. 
1721 III. 127 Their co-partner in Delight. ^ 3726 Amherst 
Terras Fil. iv. 18, 1 do not find, that, in thi-s ^particular de- 
predation he had any co-partners or accomplices. 3862 J. 
Spence Amer. Union 66 A copartner in that sovereignty of 
the people, 

2 . transf. of things. 

3383 Mulcaster Positions vi, (1887) 40 The soule and 
bodie being coparteners in good and ill. c 3630 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems 145 Hills, Dales, and Cavas, Copartners of 
their Woe. 3634 T. Johnson tr. Parefs Chirurg. vi. xii. 
(1678) w8 The first [muscle].. together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tongue] upwards. 

1 3 . A fellow ; an equal ; a match. Ohs. 

3393 Lylv Sappho I. ii. 162 Sapho for vertue hath no co- 
partner. x66o Hickeringill famaica 37 Without a Co- 
partner, or any Parallel in any other Settlements. 

Oopa^rtuerslup. [f. prec. + -ship.] 

1 . The relation ol copartners ; the possession of 
a joint share in any business, office, or interest. 

. ^574 Marlorafs A^ocalips 32 He.. bathe taken vs 
mtoo copartnership of hys office. 1622 Malvnes Anc.Law- 


Merch. 328 In all Contracts, made for a copartnership m 
prouiding of a ioynt Stocke. 3664 H. Mo^E Mysi. htig. 
vi, 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry or Co- 
partnership. 1694 tr. Miltods Lett. S tate (R. Cromwell to 
C. Gustavus 1658), The other.. in Copartnership with one 
Peter Heinbergh, sail’d away for Stettin in Pomerania. 
1871 Macduff Mem, Patmos x. 136 Hell or Hades, in grim 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path. 
fig. 1745 J. Mason SelfKnowl. i. ii. (1853) 19 During this 
tW short Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 

% A company or association of copartners. 

3729 Butler Semn. "^s. 1874 II, 12 To hold mankind 
together in little fraternities and cop^tnerships. 1866 Crump 
Banking ii. 46 A special clause which all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include in their regulations. 

1 3. = Coparcenary, sb. Obs, 
a 1676 Hale (J.), [If he] left only daughters, the daughters 
equally succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 

Copartnery (k<?“ipa'j:tnsri). [f. Copartner 
+ -Y : cf. coparcenatyi] 

1. «COPABTNEriSHIP I. 

3777 Robertson Hist. Amer. I. n. 359 Roderigo de Bas- 
tidas fitted out two ships in co-partneiy with John de la 
Cosa. 3816 Scott Antiq, xli, Having been of late taken 
into copartnery, .by Mr. Gilbert Greenhorn. 3828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 111. (186^) 519 That more important 
and durable co-partnery— marriage. 3862 Act 25-26 Viet, 
c. 89 § 183 Any. .contract of copartnery.. or other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company, 

2. *= Copartnership 2 . 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
obliged to break up, and give it over. 3796 Hull Adver- 
tiser 9 Apr. 3/1 One copartnery salted about 7000 [her- 
rings]. 1880 Muirhead Gahis m. § 151 A co-partnery 
continues as long as the partners are of the same mind. 
3890 spectator Mar., The best thing he can do is to form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 

t Copa'rtningf, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Copartn-eb -i- 
-ING, as if there were a verb copartenI\ Being or 
acting as co-partners ; associated in any business 
or transaction. 

364s Pagitt Heresiogr. (1646) 128 They teach, that grace 
and free-will are co-p^tning causes joyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion. 1648 Milton Ohserv. Art. 

Wks. 1738 I. 353 The Sympathy, .and joint pace 
which they go in the North, of Ireland, with their Copart- 
ning Rebels m the South. 

f Co-passionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- -f 
Passionatb : cf. Compassionate i.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

3662 J. Chandler Van Helmont*s Oriat. 332 Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

Co-pastor (k<?«ipa'staj). [f. Co- 4- Pastor.] A 
joint pastor ; a colleague in the pastoral office. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 510 Dr. Priestley, .was 
elected in 1755 copastor to Mr. John Meadows. 1873 Earle 
Pkilol. Eng. Tongue § 580 In the saying of Rowland Hill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. 

Hence Co-pa'storate, joint pastorate of a church. 
x88i national Baptist XVII. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 3885 Manch. 
Exatn. 3 June 5^ The invitation, .to occupy the chair of 
Hebrew at the Regent’s Park College, London, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel. 

tCopataine, Obs. rare. App. the same as 
CoPiNTANK, a high-crowned hat in the form of a 
sugar-loaf. 

(Fairholt spells it coPoiain*. Scott has Capotaine q.v,, 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

3396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. v. i. 60 Oh fine vlllaine, a silken 
doublet, a veluet hose, a scarlet cloake, and a copataine hat. 

Co-patentee : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Go-patriot, variant of Compatriot. 
Co-pa*tron, Co-pa*troness : see Co- 3 b. 

3832 Southey Hist. Penins. War 111 . 540 S. Teresa de 
Jesu.s, Co-patroness of the Spains- Ibid. III. 543 The inter- 
cessions of their great Co-patroness,. 

Copayba : see Copaiba. 

Copee, obs. f. Copse. 

Cope (kffup), jAI Forms: 3-4 cape, 3- cope; 
4- northern cape, (caip, kape, kaip) ; also 3 
kope, 4 eoepe, 4-6 coppe, 5-7 coope, 6-7 
coape. [In i 2 th c. cape (pi. capen), ME. cope, 
repr. an OE. ^edpe wk. fern., not exemplified (cf. 
ON. kdpa, Dan. kaabe), a. med.L. capa cope, as 
to which see Cap. 

Cdpe, if in OE., must have been a late word, introduced 
after ‘cope’ became the prevalent form and sense in 
med. L, (see Du Cange), long after cappa in its earlier form 
and sense gave caeppe Cap. Cf. cantelcapas in O. E. Chron. 
an. 1070 : see Cantel-cape, Ihe ME. forms might be from 
ON. kdpa^hai this is an unlikely source. The phonetic 
series L. cdpa, OE. cdpe, ME, cape^ cope, mod. cope. Sc. 
cape, caip, is parallel to L. P&pa, OE. pdpa,, ME. pape, 
pope, mod. pope, Sc. pape, paip. ] 
fl. A long cloak or cape worn as an outer 
garment, chiefly out of doors. Obs. Cf. Cape. 

(By the 16th c. translators used to render Aa/u,iJsf and togai) 
c 3205 Lay. 7782 A cniht mid his capen, c 3273 — On cniht 
mid his cope. 3393 Gower Conf. II. 46 A route Of ladies 
.. In kirtles and in copes riche They weren clothed alle 
aliche. 3466 Poston Lett, No. 549 II. 270 Cloth for a 
ridyng cope for himself. 3333 Coverdale Isa. xxx. 22 Yf 
ye destroy e the syluer workes of youre Idols, and cast 
awaye the golden coapes that ye deckt them withall, 3342 
Udall Erasm, Apoph. {\Zyi) ay (D.1 Xantippe had pulled 
awaxe her housebandes cope from his hacke, even in the 
open strete. Ibid, j^y The side robe or cope of homely and 
course clothe soche as the beggerie philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare. 3375 Briejf Disc. Troubl. Framkford 


(1846) 203 Copes and garments as well for the common use 
as for the ministerie. xy^ Baker Don Quix. I. i. v. 31 
This curious Cap and his fine brocai'd Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun-Dial. 

t b. As the special dress of a monk or friar. Obs. 

{Qtnre cope— cappa chqralis.) 

a izzs A ncr. R, 56 jif he bane's enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope, c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . zzyjzyA, Monekes it 
weren ech-on, And yreuested faire and in queor-copes. 
^1315 Shorf-ham 1 10 Under couele and cope The foule 
prede lythe. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 262 Ffor there he [the 
FrereJ was nat lyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
a poure scoler. c 1394 P. PL Credo 292 Seyn pat f ey fol- 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, J>at in cotynge of his cope is 
more clojj y-foiden pan was in, Fraunces froc. c 3400 Rom. 
Rose 7412 Doen on the cope of a frere. 

c. Ill the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of ermine worn by doctors of divinity on 
certain special occasions. 

3798 A. Wall Ceremonies Univ. Camh, (1828) 39 The 
Vice-Chancellor is in his cope. Ibid. 80 After the Service, 
they return to the Vestry^ where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proctoi^ 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 

2 . Eccl. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicircular 
piece of cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions, 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

[x868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 167 The name and., 
cappa, and our own cope point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather.] 

^3290 .V. Eng. Leg. I. 134/954 po seint thomas hadde is 
masse i-songue his chesible ne gan of weue ; All is o|)ur 
uestimenz, on him he let bi-leue . . A-boue he caste is cope. 
1382 Wyclif Wisd. xviii, 24 In the clothing of the preest 
coepe, that he hadde, was al the roundnesse of erthis. c 1460 
Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew’s, East Cheap dn Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 397>j For amendyng of Coopis & vesti- 
mentts xvjd. 3327 in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xxvi. 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Paules in coppes 
and grey arays. 3349 Com. Prayer, Communion 
Riibric, The Priest . . shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Albe 
plain, with a vestment or Cope. 3562 Paper prepared for 
Sytiod in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxvii. 318 That the vse of 
vestments, copes and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 11826; 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession ; wherein . , there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapie. 1394 Nashe Unfort. 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments decke the hoarsest 
and beggerlyest singing-man. 3603 Const. ^ Cations Eccles. 
No. 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that administer the Communion. 1623^ Purchas Pilgrims 
11. 1409 After them came . . Friers in their rich Coapes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 3629 P. Smart 
Treat. A liars 8 If we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous piebald vestments. 3838 Coronation Ser- 
vice in Maskell Mon. (1847) IH. 88 The Archbishop 

f oeth to the Altar and puts on his Cope. 3883 Catholic 
Hct. s. v.. The cope is used in processions by those who 
assist the celebrant, by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it is 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment. 

H Often erroneously used as a historical term, 
where chasuble or pallium would be correct as a 
matter of fact. 

3393 Percivall Sp. Diet., Casulla, a cope for a priest> 
leetta. 3826 Milman A. Boleyri {1827) 13^ I saw the Arch- 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving hands. 1862 H. 
Marry at Year in Sweden I. 331 He arranged .. that the 
Swedish primate should recei ve the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop, 
f 3 . A cover for a table, a table-cloth. Obs. rare, 
c 3430 Bk. Curtasye 690 in Bahees Bk. 322 At ajier ende he 
[the pantere] castes a cope Layde downe on horde, the endys 
plyed up. 

Jig, (In cope of nighty the primary notion 
was app. ‘ cloak’ ; but in later use, that of ‘ canopy * 
or * vault * appears to be sometimes present ; cf. 
sense 7. 

1393 Gower Conf. II, loi This Yris. .Her reiny cope did 
upon. <r 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560)275 b/i The cope of tene is 
wound about all my body. 3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxiii, 
Night aprocheth with his coopes dunne. 3583 J. Bell 
H addons Answ. Osor.i^$ Whom though you. .enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay copes of sen- 
tences. 3704 Addison Poems, Campaign Misc, Wks. 1726 1 , 
74 Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace, a 1843 Southey In- 
scriptions xxv, The second night drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope. 1866 Alger SolU. Nat. ^ Man tv. 282 Under 
the cope of midnight. 

i 6. Cope of lead : a leaden coffin. Ohs. 

Only Sc. ; usually in form cape, caip. 

€ 3430 Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 13^ And to the deid, 
to lurk vnder thy caip, I offer me with hmrt richt humily. 
3536^ Bellenden Chron. Scot. xvi. xix, He miserabilly de- 
ceasit, and wes brocht in ane caip of leid in [=into] Ing- 
land. a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 179 It was 
thowght best, to heap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, [and] a cope of lead. 

1 6, A covering of vaulted form ; a vault. Ohs. 
3483 Caxton G. de la Tour L v b, They [two quenes] were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy coope of lede, and 
there they deyd of an euylle dethe. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man IV. 62 The vi [muscle] . . runneth vnder the coope, or 
vaulte of the wrest of the hand. 

7 . Cope of heaven*, the over-nrehing canopy or 
vault of heaven. Cf. Canopy 2 b, Vault. 

Under the cope of heaven = * under heaven, in all the world ’ : 
an exceedingly common phrase from 14th to i8th c. 
rx38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 3 OJ>er housis hadde he 
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noon but |>is wildernesse and cope [z;. n coope] of bevene. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1527 {.Hyps. ^ Medea) Undyr the 
cope of heven that is above, 1460 Pol. ReL «5- L, Poems 
(1866) 97 The grettest Gierke .. vnder heuen cope. ^148$ 
Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon xxviu 574 Ther is not your ieke 
vnder the cope of heven. iS 49 Gompl. Scot Ded. 3 The 
maist vallBeant princis that^ ar vndir the cape of hauyn. 
XS7X Campion Hist I ret n. ix. (1633) 115, I serve under the 
cope of heaven, when you are served under a Canopy. *591 
Spenser M, Huhberd laaS-' Whatso the heauen in his wide 
eope containes. 1609 Holuand A mm. Marcell. xiv. vi. 10 
From all parts of the wide world . . within the cope and cur- 
taine of heaven, c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 773 Betwixt the 
cope of stars and earth. i666 Bum ah Grace Abounding' 
(1879) 389 Whether there be . . a Woman breathing under 
the Copes of the whole Heaven. 177Z T. Smollett Humpk, 

CL (1815) 106 Without any other cover than the cope of 
heaven. 1829 H. Neele Lit Rem. 214 The arch of Heaven's 
wide cope. i 38 o Swinburne Stud. Song 38 Darkening the 
sky To the extreme azure of all its cloudless cope, 
b. Also simply Ike cope. 

XS96 Spenser Hon. Love 95 All these things that 

are contained Within this goodly cope, 1608 Shaks. Per. 

IV. vL 132 The cheapest country under the cope. *657 
CoKAiNE Obst Lady u. i. The most insatiable gluttons under 
the Cope. 1733 Thomson Liberty vf. 1177 Exalted as the 
cope That swells immense o’er many-peopled earth. 1827 
Pollock of T. x, The cope, above and round about, 

was calm. 18S7 G. Macdonald Songs of Summer Days 
IV. ii, Slow clouds from north and south appear . . And 
climb the vaulted cope. 

^ c. In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 
{a) vertex, height (as if confused with cop') ; (d) 
firmament, expanse. 

1603 Breton Post w. Packet Lett^ OfLovey Sweete Ladie, 

If the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favoure. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 68 Not from the 
temporal! sHe and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. 1730 Thomson A utumn 25 From heaven's 
high cope the fierce effulgence shook. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Serm, 343 He . . can as little appro- 
priate it. .as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, or 
make an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 81 Larks in heaven’s cope Sing. 

d. A vault or canopy like that of the sky. 

1638 Marvell Poems, Appleton House ^ Under this Attic 
cope I move. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 345 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hell. Ibid. vi. 215 So 
under fierie Cope together rush'd Both Battels maine. 1847 
Longf. Ev. ii. li. 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar. 

8 . Founding. The outer portion or case of a 
mould ; the outer mould in bell-founding. 

1836 Penny Posi'^’yT. (Ellacombe', In the case of the large 
Westminster bell, the cope was of iron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 1857 
W. C. Lukis Acc. Ck. Bells 21 The outer mould or cope 
is formed. 187a Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon zoo The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over a candle, with 
a vacuum left between them to receive the fused metal. 
x 83 x Raymond Mining Gloss. s.v. Drag.^ The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the drag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened by removing the cope. i88g Notes Building Constr* 
HI, 269 The outer brick cope. .is. .lifted away, 
f 9. A superficial deposit considered as a cover- 
ing or coating of the stratum beneath : cf. Coping. 

1631 Markham Weald oJ Kent ir. i. 7 Some of them 
[marls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. Ibid.y A cold stiff and wet clay, which is either the 
Cope of the Marl or lieth near unto it.. commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. 

10. The Coping of a wall, etc. (dial. cape). 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cape, the coping of a wall, 1877 

E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Cape, Capeing, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. i 83 o L, Wallace Ben* 
Hur 35T Solid wall.. with a balustrade on its cope. 

11. Comb, (sense 2 ), as cope-chest, -maker, -work. 

1531-60 Invent. Sir H. Parkers in Hall ElizaPeih. Soc. j 

(1887) 151 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd & : 
embroderid with Cope worcke of gould. 1628 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), John Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker. 1865 Athenaeum No. 1941. 24/2 Armoire, cope- 
chest, stalls. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 163 
The medkeval quadrant-shaped cope-chests. 

t Cope, shl^ Obs. [Either f. Cope v.^, or im- 
mediately a. F. coup, OF. also colp, cop, blow, 
stroke, shock, etc.] The shock of combat ; en- 
counter. Also 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, clxviu. [clxiv.] 469 They 
ran togyder and met so rudely y^ their horses stayed with 
cope. Ibid. 475 The seconde cope they attaynted eche 
other on the helmes that the fyre flewe oute. 13945’^^'. Rep. 
Dr. Faustus in Thoms Prose Rom, (1838) III. 408 In the 
cope all the four Januaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais ProL, Books., in the 
cope and encounter somewhat difficult. Ibid. (1859^ I. 181 
He fought at barriers . . and when it came to the cope, he 
stood so sturdily on his feet. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iv. 
310 (MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel’d with guilt 
*t*b. To gain cope of: to gain the advantage over. 
ri6ioT. Adams Wks.(iB6x) 1 . 350(0.) We should gain cope 
of them, and outrun them. 

Cope^ Obs. or dial. [f. Cope cf. 
Cheap jA] 

+ 1. A hsiTg^im. Good cope: zi, good cheap, F. 
bon mar chi i Obs. 

1362 J. Hevwood Prov. <S* Epigr. (1867) 77 The Ducheman 
saieth, that sagging is good cope, c 1590 Greens Fr. Bactm 
Wks. (Rtldg.) IS7/I Maids, when they come to see the fair, 
Count not to make a cope for dearth of hay. 
i‘2. GocTs cope: a proverbial expression for a 
very large sum. Ohs. [App. belongs here.] 

1320 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 13 He wolde spende goddes 


cope [ TaniaUas opes\ yf he had it. X532 Dice Play (Percy 
Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a dodkin at the dice, per 
chaunce at carries will spend God’s cope. 1353 T. Wilson 
Rket 72 He will spende Goddes coope if he had it 

3. Derbyshire Mines. A duty paid by the miner 

for permission to raise lead-ore. [See quot, 1747 , 
and Cope 4-.] „ . . . 

1631 Star Chcmib, Cases (Camden) 91 The said M*" Carrier 
. .had likewise taken a farme w lease of the tythe oare, 
called the lott and cope, from his Majestic, under the scale 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster, a i66x Fuller Worthies t. 
229 The Lord for Lot, hath the thirteenth dish of Oar, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope. 1747 
Hooson MimPs Diet. Fj, Any Miner is said to have a 
Groove [^digging, mine] or Cope, when he takes the said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at a certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time. 18x3 Farey View 
Agric. Derbyshire I, 365 In the measuring of [Lead] Ore at 
present, every 25th Dish, .is taken, .as the King's Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 1831 Act ^ 15 Fict. c. 94. § g{High Peak 
Customs Act) The Lessee for the Time being of the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4. Comb,, as cope-mo7zey. 

1815 Farey Fzew Agric. Derbyshire I. 366 It is not cus- 
tomary for the owners to advance any of the Cope-money on 
account. 

t Cope, cop, Obs. [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.] (See quots.) 

In quot. 1577 cops is app. the plural of this word ; but this 
is uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular temonem. 

X377 Holinshed Chron.l. 26/2 They [Britons] would run 
up and downeverie nimblte upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beame [Caesar per ieznonsm percurrere ei in iugo tu- 
stare],aind convey themselves quickly again into thecharet. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury m. viii. 335 The Waine Cop, is 
the long peece that cometh out from the Cart body to which 
the Oxen are fastned. 1704 Worlidgb Diet Rust s.v. 
Cart, 2. The Wain Cope. that part which the hinder Oxen 
are yoaked unto to draw the Wain .. 16. The Cope Sale 
and Fin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope. Hence 1727 in Bradley 
Edm. Diet, X730-6 Bailey fol., 1823 Univ, Techn. Diet, 
etc., etc., s.v. Cope-sale. 1^7 Halliwell, Cop, the beam 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. [No source 
or locality given.] 

Cope (kJ“p), [f- Cope sb.\ in various un- 

connected senses.] 

1. t7'ans. To furnish with or dress in a cope. 
f To cope it : to put on a cope (obs.). 

^ X362 Langl. P. pi. a. III. 36 penne com per a Conf^sour 
i-copet as a Frere, Ibid, 138 For heo copep pe Comissarie 
and cotep pe Clerkes. 1373 Brief! Disc. Troubl. Franckford 
(1642) 167 Such as are tume-coates, and can change with 
all Seasons, .can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advantage. 
[See also Coped.] 

2. A^'ch. To cover (a wall, etc.) with a Coping. 
x66s in 10^^^ Pep. Comm. Hist MSS.y. App. 4 That upper 

part of the said wall which hath bine since made and coped 
by other men at day-work. lyajj Bradley Fam. Diet s. v. 
Wall,^ Brick-Walls . . are sometimes coped with Stone, and 
.sometimes with Brick, Tram. Soc, Encourag. Arts 
VI. 5 Stone fences, of a proper height coped with two turfs. 
X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxL (1856) 162 The mounds, .were 
..coped and defended with limestone slabs. Law 

Times Rep. LI. 230/2 That A B. do back and cope a hun- 
dred rods of their wall by Christmas next. 
jdg. <2x625 Bovs. Wks. (1630) 843 For though he may . . 
blinde the Bishop and ceme [? hoodwink] the Commbsarie, 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .nndeth out his foule follie. 

b. To cover a ridge or *hip * on a roof with a 
metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

xygz Phil. Tram. LXX. 358 There are eight hips, all of 
which are covered or coped with lead, 

c. transf. and To cover as, or as with, a 
coping ; to form a coping to. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LII, 402^ Behold, where olive-thickets 
cope The soft and emerald-tinted slope Of sacred Scilus. 
1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 222 With stones dragged 
thither had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa II. xxx. 292 
Tufted clumps of trees, .coping some turret-like crag. 

3. To cover as with a vault or canopy. 

1704 Addison. //<2^ 48s A very large Bridge, that Is all 
made of Wood, and coped over Head, like the rest in 
Switzerland. 1821 Joanna Bailue Leg., Colum xii, 
Midnight coped the ocean wide. 1856 T. Aird Poet. Wks. 
240 The sympathetic heavens Coping this isle of mischief. 

4. Gardening. To protect (wall-fruit) by an over- 
hanging coping, or sloping shelf-like projection. 

x88a The Garden xi Feb. 105/3 Apricots. . may be coped 
and poled. Ibid. 18 Mar. 187/1 Well coped, but otherwise 
closed trees. 

o. intr. To slope downwards or hang oz/er lik.Q a 
coping. 

x^x Holland P/wy xxv. xiii. (R.\ Some bending down© 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 159 Coping over, is a sort of hanging 
over, but not square to its upright. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. 
Archit Gloss. s.v. Coping, The sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it slants downwards from the wall. 

Cope (k^«p), v.^ Forms : 4-6 coup(e, 5 
{Destr. Troy) canp, eawp, d -7 coap(e, 3 - cope, 
[a. F. couper, in OF. colper, coper, couper to strike 
(now to cut;, f. OF. colp, cop, coup blow :~med.L. 
colpus, cotapus z-dL. colaphus blow with the fist : 
see Coup.] 

J.. intr» (yz'VihQxxt vdth). 

f 1. To strike , to come to blows, encounter, 
join battle, engage, meet in the shock of battle or 
tournament. (Often with together.) Obs. 
c 1330 [see Coping vbl, sb.^ c 1400 Destr. T roy 7231 [Thay] 
coupid to-gedur. Ibid, 6486 Thay caupit at the Imight, kenc 


men of armys. Ibid. 7775 |>ai caupit togedur That both® 
were backward |>ere borne of |>ere horses, a 1471 Chron. 
Rich. II, etc. (Camden 1856) 8 The erl of Penbroke was 
slayn with that other knyghtis speer, as he cast it from him 
whanne thay hadde coupid. 1483 Caxton Paris Sf V. (1868) 

18 And coped togyder so fyersly they breke theyr speres, 
XS19 Horman Vulg. 261 Both the hostis wolde fayne haue. . 
copt together Iproperabat comiiiere}. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss Al. clxviii. [clxiv.] 468 The thyrde course their horses 
refused and wolde nat cope. 1398 Greneway Tacittid A nn. 

II. iii. (1622I36 Thw had coped, if Stertinius had not runne 
in, and held backe Flauius. x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit vni. 
vii. (1632) 424 Foot to foot, and man to man, coped together 
in a most cruell fight. 1723 Pope Odyss, xviii. 65 Swear to 
stand neutral, while we cope in fight 
Jig. 1332 More Corf ut IfndaleWks. 616/1 Eueryechylde 
may see ho we lothe he is to come nere and cope. 1735 
Garrigk fokhson^s Diet in Boswell an. 1755 in satires, 
epistles, and odes would they cope. 

II. Cope with. 

f 2. To come to blows with , engage, encoun- 
ter, contend, fight with. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 ). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1262 Onecaupet withhym kenely . . And 
set hym a sad dynt a 1467 Gregory Chron. (1876) 219 He 
wolde nevyr cope whithe no man. 1348 Hall CAnw. 175 b, 
He neither would nor durst once medle or coupe vath the 
Erles navie. 1398 GreNewey Tacitus* Ann. xin. yi. (1622) 
186 One lulius Montanus . . by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him backe. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 45 Heealso unhorsed, .a Valiant Knight, and at 
last coped with Earle Henry himselfe. 1660 E. Hickeringill 
famaica(.xSSx) 4^2 The Spaniards never durst cope with our 
men in the plain field. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol.W. 47 He 
slew every person who ventured to cope with him. a 1839 
Praed Poems {\%%4P II. 15 Woe to the wretch whose single 
might Copes with dark Allan in the fight 1 

3. To contend with in a well-matched fight, to 
contest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
match for. (Usually with can, able to, or the like.) 
a. in a /zV. contest or battle. 

*583 Stanyhurst Aeneis r. (Arb.) 33 A luckless© stripling, 
not a matche too coape with Achilles, xyxo Addison Whig 
Exam. No. 3 T* 4 They have not been able to cope with the 
troops of Athens. 1777 J. Sullivan in Sparks Corr.Amer. 
Rev. {1853) II. 63 If your Excellency thinks your force suf- 
ficient to Ciope with his. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II. X. 501 It would be impossible to gather an army able to 
cope with the insurgents, 
b. in a fig. contest. 

1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. xxvi. (1739) 117 None 
must cope with him, he must run and out-run all. 1684 tr. 
Bonefs Merc. Compit x. 347 The onely [remedy] . , able to 
cope with so stout an Enemy, xyxi C. Davenant Acc. 
Trade Gt. Brit. 67 To be in a lasting Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch in Trade. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. x8ia 
Byron Ck. Har. u. xxxiv, Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. X87S Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Greatness 
Wks. (Bohn) III, 270 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectual giants. 

4. fig. To contend with, face, encounter (dangers, 
difficulties, etc.). Often implying successful en- 
counter. 

X64X Milton Ck. Govt. n. Ki, Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice^ 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 3*7 The difficulties and hazards we had 
to cope with. 1833 Ure Pkilos. Manuf. x6 He was.. little 
qualified to cope with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. X850 Prescott Peru II. 83 His nature was too 

g entle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
rother. x8so Robertson Serm. Ser. in. I. (1872) 8 The 
work of ceming with evil, a 1863 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. 
v. 29g Unfit to cope with the problems. 

t o. To meet with ; to come into contact, touch, 
or relation with ; to have to do with. Obs. or arch. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr. 99 But she, that never coped with 
stranger eyes, Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks. x6o3 — Ham. ni, ii. 60 As iust a man As ere my 
Conuersation coap’d withall. 16x1 — Wint T. iv, iv. 435 
Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap'st with. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Card. 11. v, His malice works upon me, Past all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, That ere I cop'd 
with. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 84 If we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as jjlaceness or stowage 
at all. 1822 Hazutt Table-t Set. ii. iii. (i860) 75 A heartier 
friend or honester critic I never coped withal. 1865 Swin- 
burne Poems 4* Ball,, At Eleusis 101 How as mate He 
coped with Hades, yokefellow in sin. 

Til. trans. 

ta. To cope blows : see quot. Obs. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Van. A ries 125 b. This 
Arte [War], .dothe trimly teache to cope blowes, to auoyde 
them that be geuen, or to warde them with the buckler. 

1 7, To meet, meet with, come into contact 
(hostile or friendly) with. Obs. 

1393 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 888 Finding their enemie to be so 
curst, They all straine curt’sie who shall cope him first, 
1600 — A. Y . L . w . i. 67, 1604 — Otk. IV. i. 87 Where^ how, 

how oft, how long ago, and when He hath, and is againe to 
cope your wife. xfe6 — Tr. <§• Cr. 1. ii. 34 They say he 
yesterday cop'd Hector in the battell and stroke him downe. 
1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 489 His [Cupid’s] power 
checketh and copes all other might. 
fS. To meet or match (a thing) with (an 
equivalent). Obs. rare. Cf. Recoup. 

X396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 412 Most worthy gentleman 
. .Three thousand Ducats due vnto the lew We freely cope 
j’our curteous paines withall. 

9. To be a match for, face, encounter (cf. 4 \ rare, 
1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 * Lynette 1144 Saving that you 
mistrusted our good King Would . , yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quest. 
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' €©p® - Forms: 5 - 6 - 
cop©3i» cope, 7 diai. coop, [Of LG, 
origin; osea % Lydgate as Flemish ; cf. MDu, 
cBjimy Bn. kaqpm^ LG. kdj^m to hoy, to traffic, 
hny and sell, exchange, barter; for the ulterior 
etymology, see Cheap which is the native Eng. 
form, C£ also Coup v. from kaupa^ the 

senses of which ran parallel to those of cope, so 
that it is often treated as merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 

+ L trams. Tohnj. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Foems^LondQn Lyekjfmyvnr Flemynges 
began on me for to cry, * Master, wliat will you copen or 
hyt' 1570 Levins Mmtip. 170/1 To cope, camhire, emere. 

to vaknowne knowledge, or a shop of fine 
Windowes, Which if you doe open To cheapen and copen. 

2. To exchange, barter. Cope amajf: to give 
away In exchange, to barter away, dial 
1570 tsee ij. 1^4 R. W. 'Ladies Lmd. in Hazl. 
Doisk;)^ yi. 331 Have you any olde bootes Or any olde 
shQone..To cope with new broomed 1638 Heywood Wm 
Woman m. Wks. 1874 V. 314 If a man might change away 
his Wife, .and cope her away like a bad commoditie. 1674 
Ray .SV 4* M.C. Words 62 Co^o,, to chop or exchange, used 
by the Coasters of Norfol. Suffol. &c. fed. x6ot as also in 
YorkshireJ. i85^ E. J, Mather Nor'ard of Dogger iii. 37 
I’ve seen scores of nets coped away for brandy. 

■|* 3, intr. To make an exchange, make a bargain, 
1575 fvhim Cm/. Ftirg. (1577) 371 You say we might., 
bane coped for one of those L3?turgies, if we liked not 
Gregories Masse, rather then to haue forged a new, 
tSS^i Spenser M-Httb^erd ^2^ [The Patron] Will cope with 
thee in reasonable wise ; That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall twentie 
have, and twentie thou hast wonne. 1614 T. Gentleman 
Eng. Wajf to Wealth in Arb. Gamer IV. 345 And bringeth 
them Gold and fresh supplies, and copeth with them. 

4. Derbyshire Mines. * To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.’ 

180a J.. Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. 

Ck^pe (kJ“p), Fakmry. [app. a. F. capery 
cmper in its later sense * to cut *, Cf. Cope 
trms. To cut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk. 

IS7S Turberv. Falconrie 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawkes beake if it be overgrowen, and to cope hir pownees 
and talons, if neede be. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. vin. 
viti. (1668) 130 If you break or rive her pounce, or but coape 
it so short that she bleed. .jeX it will indanger her life, xdrj 
Bert Treat. Hauakes 67 Let her be short-coped, so I would 
advise all short-winged hawkes to be used. 1674 N, Cox 
Gent. RecreaL %i. ( 17061 77. 1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. 

Shorts 844 ’Bte beak and talons should be closely coped. 

Ohs. or dial. Also 7 coap, coupe. 
[Denvaticm uncertain; sometimes reierred to 
Coop 57.1.] irans. To tie or sew up the mouth of 
(a ferret) ; also^. of a person. Const, up. 

160X Beacon & Walkee Spirits <5* Dmek 214 It shall not 
be amisEe to cope vpt yow lips a Ettle, s6ia T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 9 Neither are they here coped from all 
manner of apeach, when iust occasion of sp^^ is offred. 
1625 Gomaivio's Sp. Inquis. 105 By this their so strait en- 
joy [njing them silence., th^ cqpe them with needk and 
threcd and so keep in all their knauary and tyranny. 1631 
Bekker Match mee rv. Wks. 1873. IV. 193, Your lips coapd 
like a ferret, 1631 Brathwait Whimsies 99 His nimble 
ferrets must now become pioners for thmr master who coupes 
them, 167* Eachard Hohhs* State Hat. 86 Roger has a 
vocal organ . . called a mouth, and being not muzled, 
gagg'd, or cop'd . . may stretch it as wide as he pleases. 
axSsS Fqebv Fbc. E. Anglia, Cope. The use of this word 
is confined to warreners, who are said to * cope " their ferrets, 
when they sew or tie up their mouths, to prevent them from 
biting rabbits, when they, .drive them from their holes. 
’fBope, 7^.6 Ohs. irons, [cf. Cop ?;. 2 : but perh. 
an error for mipe ; the Fr. original has assuyer Us 
larntes.l 

^ *647 W. Browne Poiexander i. r66 The Old Narcissus. ► 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence his teares, 

t Co*peage. ? The action of coping. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. vi-vii. 213 He that hy such 
rare copeage Mounts, is sure To break his neck, or live for 
eV secure. 

Copeck (k^u-pek). Also 7-8 copec, 8 copeik, 
copique, capeck, kapeke, 8 - 9 , oopeefc, 9 kopek, 
[ad. Russ. KontliKa KonefiKa hop^Hha, kopeika, 
deriv. (dim. form) of Koniie kopye lance, pike. 

So called from the substitution in 1535 of the figure of Ivan 
IV. on hcraiseback with a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword. Cf. B.estuzhev-Riumin,,-^««f^-!&<?y<* Istoriya, 
1885, II. 806, and Karamzin VIII. i. (citing the contempo- 
rary Chronicle of Rostov.).] 

A Russian copper coin, the jJ-jj- part of a rouble, 
now worth from J to ^ of a penny English. 

1698 Crull M2iiscovy 144^ To spend every Copec (or 
Penny) they have, in a Tippling-House, is a common thing 
here. 1716 J. Perry State of Russia 7 mte. Each Copeck 
[was] full 1^' English Penny Value ; hut since the Czar has 
recoined his Money, it is little more than half the former 
Value. 1775 W raxall Tour H. Europe 164 Every one pays 
a few copiques for admittance- 18319 E. B. Clarke Trav. 
46/1 A youd of beef sold in W oronetz for twenty-six copeeks. 
x888 Tz^jr 27 June 12/1 A tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 

Coped (k^«pt), ppl. a. Also 7 copped, [f. 
Cope sb. or o,i + -ed.] 

L Wearing a cope. 

*447 Bokenham Y4y«(yr(Roxb.>34 And the Abot copyd 
wyth his munkys alle. ^ ^1430 Two Cookery-hks. 68 His 
Croser kneling behinde him, coped, 1637 N. Whiting Albino 


4. BeEama 140 During the time that you were cowFd and 
coaped. xSsa Rock Ch. of Fathers III. i. 371 Headed by 
c«^d and surpHced choristers. 

2. Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on each side like a coping. 

Speed Hist. GL Brit. vn. viii. 235 Whose body was 
intombed in a Coffin of Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
Ibid. vn. xHv. 366 His. .bones as yet remaine. .in a Chest of 
Grey-Marhle, reared vpon foure small pillars, couered with 
a copped stone of the same. 1766 Entick London IV. 275 
The rest are coped stones, all of grey marble. 1845 EccU- 
siologist IV. 21 There isantmusual but very becoming kind 
of monument, which may be called the coped high tomb. 
1870 F, IL Wilson Ch. XiWw/*. 99 A large stone coffin with 
a coped lid was uncovered. 

Coped, obs. f. Copped. 

Co-peer, nonce-wd. [f. Co- 3 + Peeb : cf. 
ccmpeer.1 A fellow-peer, 

1811 C'tess ‘BzimmJEr Addr. to Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
a beloved husband. 

Copel, obs. form of Cupel. 

Co'pemaiii, tcopesmau. arch. [orig. 
ccpesman, f. Cope (in possess, cape's'} + Mah : 
cf. craftsman, tradesman, etc. The later cope- 
man may have been influenced, by Du. koopman 
in same sense : but cf. also copesmate, Copemate.] 

1. A chapman, merchant, dealer. Obs. 

a. is6kS Painter Pal Pleas. I. 68 b. And having found a 
copesman for his great barque, with the money thereof and 
with other . , he bought a small pinnas. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong^ Marchand, a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. v^ ApoL Prince Orange in Pkenix Xx'jvCi I. 
520 There is. .no Country, wherein they are not counted for 
inconstant People, and great Coops-men. 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone ni, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/1 He 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, had 
he met a copeman. 1873 Bucklanu Log-bk. 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods from 
the Vessel. 

2. (See quot.) 

*800 CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames iiL xao The Copemen or 
the Receivers of stolen goods on the shores of the river. Ibid. 
372 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders . . the 
Plunder goes on to a great extent in the night. 

Co*pe-man A person wearing a cope. 

1^3 J. H. Bale tr. BaldeschVs Ceremonial 65 If there 
be Cope-men, the master of tlie ceremonies appoints the first 
of them to assist at the incensation. 

t CoTiemaster. copes-* Oh. = Cope-man i. 

1579 Tomson Catvins Serm. Tim. S72/1 They play the 
copemaisters, and make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gospell. 1657 S. W, Schism Dispach't 294 What faith is to 
bee given to the most formall bargain made with such 
Copes-masters of testimonies ? 

t Co'pemate, copesmate. Oh. [orig. cope- 
mate, t. Cope vP -k- Mate ; the change to capes- 
mate was prob. through association with copesman, 
or with other wcwrds in which the first element is a 
sb. in the genitive, zs craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 

1, A person with whom one copes or contends ; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. 1565. Golding Ovids Met. xii. (1593) 279 Against my 
toother copemate will I use the same, 

/3. 160s Chapman AU Footes Pfeys 1873 I. 138 Fin. 
Walke not too boldly, if the Sergeants meete you ; You may 
have swaggering worke your bellie full. Val, No better 
Copesmates^ 161* W. Tarkes Curtadne-Br. (1876) 39 He 
. . needes not care . , what Copesmate encounters him next. 
X624 Bp. Mouktagu Gagg^Ho Rdr. x Being put umon such 
a copesmate. 1645 Milton Colast. (1851) 372 This pon- 
derous confuter, elected, .to bee my copes-mate. 

2. A partner or colleague in power, office, etc. ; 
an associate, companion, comrade. 

a» xsSi J. Bell Haddmts Answ. Osor. 392 They will not 
leave [it] to Christ, but will herein alsoijoyne a copemate 
with him, that Romish vicar. x6z6 Bernard Isle of Mast 
(1627} 12 This lewd companion Sinne, and his Cope-mates. 

iS* *577 O. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 57 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. i^qz Greene Upst. Cour- 
tier (1871) 4 They vanished away like Cadmus' copesmates 
that sprung up of vipers teeth. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. 
Ambrose t. 337 O ye my noble copesmates, drinke your 
fill. 1656 Trapp Comsn. Matt. xvi. 24 That he might not 
be.. made collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 
[1807 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (,1824) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here?] 

b.j^. of things. 

*58x J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 145 h, Freewill must 
of hecessitie be copemate with Grace. 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 
925 Mis-shapen Time,^ copesmate of ugly Night, 1686 
Goad Cekst. Bodies ii. iii. loi Then let hm say, whether $ 
looks not. .as Potent as her Lower and less Copesmate. 

Spec. a. An accomplice in cheating ; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or thelike. 

1570 T. Wilson Desnosihems 73 These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers. 15^ A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 
44 There was no . . privy pilfeafer hut. . he was a copesmate for 
him. xfea Mabbe tr, Alemads Gumnan dAlf. 246 How 
often had I a Copesmate that stood ly. . who would tell me 
what cards they went upon, and what their game was? 
b, A paramour. 

1593 Tett-Trothe's H. Y. <7^ 17 Were taken by their 
husbands with other of their copesmates. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Mast in Hum. iv. viii Wks. (Rtldg.) 24/2 O, this is the 
female copesmate of my sonne. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 

S lulia the daughter of Augustus Caesar, .playd false and 
many copesmates. a 1693 XJrquhart Rabelais nr. xlvi. 
373 Who is to be the Cope.SHiate of your Wife. 

c. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fust. Moss. 17 Hu.shands..and wiues 
. .contracting second marriages, before - . their cope mates 
be cold in their graues. 1639 Ford Lady*s Trial v. i, Was 


ever such a tatter'd rag of man’s flesh. Patch'd up for cbpes- 
mate to my niece’s daughter! 

4. ~ Fellow, in the vague and often contemp- 
tuous sense. (Cf. Companion .tAi 4 .) 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce* s Super, For a time I was 
vainely suspected by such madd copesmates that can sur- 
mize any thing for their purpose. 3:598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence (1607) 127 Oh wise fellow, without doubt 1 This 
copsemate will bring men - . quite beside themselves. 1625 
Lisle Du Bartas 41 Fooles, idiots, jesters, anticks, and 
.suche copes-roates as of naught- woiTh are suddenly start 
up. 1633 W. R. Match at Midn. 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI II. 30 What copeVraate’s this, trow? who let him in? 
X744 OzELL tr. Bratitome*s Sp. Rhadosnoniades 
An odious, filthy ill-favoured Copes-mate, - . -j 

tCopeH, ti- Oh. In early ME, copnien. 
[Implies an OE. copnian or copeniam cf.CoPENiE.] 
trmts. To desire eagerly, long for. - 

a 1225 St. Marker. (1862) 20 Cum nu leof to thi lif for ich 
copni thi curae. a 1225 Leg. Rath. 2378 Ich iseo lesu Crist 
be cleopeS me & copneSV Ibid. 2457 wununge of euch 
wunne kepeS & copneS |?i cume. 

Copen, to buy: see Cope ■ 
tCopener, -ere. Oh. Also -iner, -yner. 
[OE. copemre, agent-n. isom '^copmmn, ME. cop- 
: see above.] A paramour. 

C897 K. riSLFRED Gregory* s Past. Hi, Hwast Su ffonne eart 
forleRen wi5 manij5ne copeiiere. a 1250 Owl % Hight, 1340 
Bet luvien hire o^ene were, Thane awet hire qopenere; 
c xago S. Eng. Leg. I. 324/58 Is i-go with hire copiner. 
<ri32o Sesiyn. Sag. iW.) 225S The pie saide, ‘Bi God Al- 
might ! The copiner was her to-night, And hath i-don the 
mochel sschame’. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 199 {Jat 
woman hut bare tweie children oon liche to hire housbonde, 
and he ohere to he copenere laduUero\ 

Co-penetrating : see Co- pref. 2 . 
Copentank, var. Copintank. Oh. 

Copepod (k( 7 u*p^p^d), a. and sb. Zool [f. Gr. 
Kwnr} handle, oar-handle, and hence oar + -woS- 
-footed, f. v&vs, iro5- foot.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 

B. sb. A member of this order : pL copepods ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) 
copepoda (k^ipe'p^cla). 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal L 762/1 The copepoda supply no 
such instances of thoracic extremities, .destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 Beneden Anim. Parasites 45 It attaches itself 
to a copepod crustacean. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
vi. 348 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that it may be termed the Copepod stage. x 86 $ A tkenaeum 
II Apr. 474/2 The phyllopods and copepods- 
Hence Copepodan, Cope*podoxis at^s,, belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Copepoda. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 358 The fore part of 
the head has remained Copepodous. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson AnifH.L.s:^ 6 Th.ei three parasitic Cbpepodan genera. 

Coper 1 (k^u-pai), [f. Cope + -eeI.] 

1. One who ‘ copes * ; a dealer, chapman, 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 152 Forebuyem of qiiheit, bear, 
and: aites, copers, seller^ and turners thereof m roerchan- 
dices, 183a L. Hunt Sir R. (1850) 1x8 There is not 

a better caterer or coper of bis birds, 'twixt this and the 
Land’s End. 

b. Often in comb., as horse- , herring, salmom-y 
f silver-coper {^-cooper, -couper'). See these words. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 287 There were horsecopers amongst 
them. 1796 Stedman^ Siirinam IL xvii. 28 One Cordus 
. .had been trepanned into the West India Compajiy*.«i Ser- 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopera as a common soldier. 
1845 Hew Statist. Acc. ScoL,Besmfi€ksJL xfloThe fisheries 
are chiefly rented by Salmon Cloopers in Berwick. 1801 

C. Bradley in Outdoor Games 4- Recr. xxii, 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, the pony coper. 

c. Spec, {"•horse-coper) A horse-dealer. 

■■ 1825 C. M. WESTMACO'TT'‘..ffi«?^. Spy 1 . 236 The old clericafs 
turuTO coper. iSd^ C. Clarke Box for Season I. 291 The 
young cavalry officer was a bit of a coper, .and was not, long 
in ascertaining tliat he had got hold of a ckcus-horse. i88a 
Fall Mali G. 2 June 4/1 The trade of the coper is all 
trickery. 

2. Derbyshire Mines. ‘ One who agrees to take 
or make a bargain to get [lead] ore : ’ see CoPB 
z>.3 4 , Cope 3 , 

1802 J. Mawe Min. Derbysk, Gloss. 1S15 Farey Yiem 
Agric. Derbyshire I. 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 
usually called Ccpei's, from their working at a certain Cope 
or price per Ton.. 

Coper 2, cooper (kbay^i).. [a. FI. and Du, 
hooper, Fris. and LG. kpper, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. koopen to buy, deal, trade — G. haufen, 
Eng. Cheap v. 

Usually spelt cooper in the newspapers 1881-84, hut pro^ 
nounced ccjjsSsrby the fishermen, and so spelt in the pubUca- 
tion-s of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the memory 
of old .smacksmen of Grimsby (as stated by Mr. J. F. 
Wintringham) the name goes back to 1854, when Flemish 
and Dutch hoopers first began to frequent the fleets.] 

A vessel fitted out to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers 
in the North Sea ; a floating grog-shop. 

The practice began in a comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Butch boats visiting the fishing fleets, 
when the latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdown 
and the Texel ; but it led to the fitting out of ‘ floating 
grog-shops * to attend each fleet. Public attention was called 
to the demoralizing nature of the traffic in t88xj and it formed 
the subject of a convention between the British, German 
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and Dutcli governments in 1882, for the carrying out of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed in 18S8. 

1881 Conference at the Hague^ Sitting 8 Oct. {Blue 
CoMtuerc^ No. 24, 1882), The traffic carried on,. by those 
[boats] known as ‘ coopers ' or ‘ bum-boats’. imzSiandard 
28 Dec. 5/3 The Hollanders are. .the chief offenders ; but 
* coopers ’ are also familiar in ports nearer home. 1884 Ref 
on N.S, Fisheries in Blue Bk.^ Commerc, No. 5 (1888) 12 
The ‘ coopers ’ or floating grog-shojgs chiefly hail from Ger- 
man and Dutch ports. .They trade in tobacco and spirits of 
vile quality, .and latterly in immoral and obscene cards and 
photographs 1887 E. J. Mather Nor^ard of Dogger iii. 28 
These Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 
fleets for the pui-pose of selling tobacco. 1890 Spectator 27 
Sept. 414 The ^ coper or grog-ship, has been banished. 

Coper, Coperas, -ris, obs. f£ Coppee, Cop- 
PEEAS. Copera, obs. f. Copea, dried coco-nnt. 
Copercenarie, -eyy, -er, obs. ff. Copar- 
CEKAEY, -EE, Co-perception : see Co- fref. $ a. 
Co'periug, coopering, sA [£. Coper ^ 
-h -iNOi.] The trading of the ‘copers’ in the 
North Sea : see Coper Also attrih^ 

1882 Standard 28 Dec. 5/3 What is known as * coopering' 
[should be] altogether prohibited- 1884 SU James’s Gas, 
3:9 Dec. 4/1 The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea* 1887 E. J. Mather 
Mo'dard of Dogger iii. 35 They wouldn’ t insure the vessel 
any longer unless she gave up the coperin’. 

Copernieally, adv, no 7 ue~wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Coperniccd ( — next) -h -ly 2,] According to 
the Copemican view of the solar system. 

j:86y De Morgan in Athenmum 12 Jan. 52 How can one 
explain Copernically that the velocity of the Moon must he 
added to the velocity of the Earth, .to learn how fkr the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another ? 
Copemican (k^p 5 *inikan), a. and sh, [f. 
Copernicusy Latinized form of Kopperniky name 
of a celebrated astronomer, a native of Thorn in 
Prussian Poland (1473--1543 ) -h-an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copemican system, theory : the astronomical system or 

theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi- 
fications), according to which the planets, including the 
earth, move in orbits round the sun as a centre (in oppo.sition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be fixed, and the sun and planets to move round it). 

1667 Sprat Hist. Royal Soc. {xioi)^ 246 A Copemican 
Sphere, repre.senting the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion of the several Planets. 1837 Penny CycL VII. 
SOI Copernicus, .is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles 
entirely resembling that of Ptolemy. .But, .the Copemican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. 
fg, Caird Kant I. 213 We should keep in mind this 
Copemican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. 

B. sh. One who holds the Copemican theory. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Mem, 1. iii. 80 The supposition of 

the eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun ; or if you will, of 
the Earth, as the Copernicans will have it. 1890 J. Marti- 
NEAU Seat Autkornty Relig. II. i. 151 In the present day, 
Catholias are Copernicans like other people. 

Hence Cope*rnicaaiism, belief in the Copemican 
theory ; the theory itself ; so also Coperuicize, v, 
intr. to hold the Copemican theory. 

xSo^zo Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 200 How dreum- 
stantially , . does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
nicises! 1858 Masson Miltm (1874)1. 39 In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise Lost 
his Copernicanism may have become decided. 1880 At^- 
nsBum II May, Blaming the action of the Roman authorities 
ift their treatment of Copernicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate. 

t Copernico-elliptieal, a, Ohs. Said of the 
Copemican theory as modified hy supposing the 
planetary orbits elliptical. 

1677' IhjQT Oxfordsh. 225 The same. .Bishoi> hi’st Geo- 
metrically demonstrated, the Copernico-Elliptical Hypo- 
thesis to be the most genuine, simple, and uniform. 

Coperos(s)e, -otise* etc., obs. ff. Copperas. 
t CopeiJOTlii- Ohs, Also coproTme, oopome, 
coperone, -perun, -porotin. [a, OF. couperm, 
•^ttny cuperufi summit (still in Guernsey emprtm 
summit of a Mil), deriv. of OF. cope, copp, Sp, 
copa summit, whence also F. coupeau, and OF. 
compety coupiCy compier. See Oiez s.v. coppy littrd 
s.v. cmpau.J A summit, top. 

c 1325 F. M, Aim. P. B. 1461 pe coperounes of |»e cana- 
cles pat on h® cuppe reres. e t^^^Gato, ^ Gr. Knt. 797 Fayre 
fylyolez. .With coruon coprounes, craftyly sle5e. 47x440 
Promp. Parv. 91 Coporne or coporour of a thynge IK, H, 
coperone, 149^ coperun], capitelhtm. 

Copersigniory. Ohs. A confusion between 
persinory, Copaecekaey, and Signioey ; intended 
to mean ‘Joint inheritance of lordship’. 

1654 R. ViLVAiN EncMr. Epigr. 83 The 3 tm Sons of Brutt 
amongst whom he divided this Isle in Copersigniory. 

Copertener, obs. f. Copartner. 
Copertmaimcer see Copurtenanoe. 
t CO'pertnre. \pA.m.t^X>,coopertura 

covering, f. cooprlre to cover.] « Coverture, 
covering, horse-cloth. 

135s Eden Decades x88 The coperture of a barbed horse. 

Copesal: seeCopsoLE. 

Copesman, -mate : see Copeman, -mate. 
i*Ca*pester, Obs. nonce~wd. [f. Cope 
-ster.] a wearer of a cope, i.e. a monk. 

1637 N. Whiting AlMno ^ B. 134 Into the Arras-sieled 
parlour then "ITtie coapsters went, in evary comer snookt. 


Cope-stone (k(?u*pst^an). Also Sc. Iradp-, 
cape-, [f. Cope shf + Stone. The derivation is 
made certain by the northern forms in cape-y caip- ; 
but the sense appears to be influenced by associa- 
tion with Cop top, or in the northern form per- 
haps with cap', see CapjA^ 10 b.] The top or 
head stone of a building j almost always Jig, the 
crown, completion, finishing touch. 

1567 in Calderwood //’zrA Kirk <1843) II. 401 Now sail yee 
see the kaip-stone of that worke wherof yee layed the 
foundatioun. 421572 Knox Hist, Wks. 1846 1. 133 The 
house of God shalbe builded in to it. Yea, it sail not lack. . 
the verray cope stone, c 1719 R. Ker Spring Sf Rise Ho. 
Queemberry in Maidment Sc. Petsquils (x&8) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on. By shedding of the blood of 
men I And then the capestone its put on. 1782 Burns 
Poor Maine's Elegy i, The last sad cape-stane of his woes ; 
Poor Mailie's dead 1 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. 

(1863)63 This eloi>ement was the cope-stone of the admiral’s 
misfortunes. 1891 J. Clark Murray in Edticat. Rev. I. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone On the 
whole educational building. 

Co-petifcioaer ; see Co^pef. 3 c. 

Copful : see CuPECK 

Co*p-li6ad. Ohs,e^c.dicd. [f. C op + Head.] 

1 . A high peaked head. 

Cf. cop-, eopped-crovoned, s.v. Cop shP 8, Copped 5. 

2 . ‘ A crest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal * (Halliwell) j a crested head. 

Cf. CoppLE, Copple-crown. 

f 3 . To play cop-head over : app. to turn head 
over heels. Ohs. 

1671 'Bu^Gl!^ovls Astral. Pkysich 174 In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs like a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over. 

Hence Cop-headed, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 31/1 Homer.. sayth that he [Ther- 
syte] was streyte in the shulders . . and copheedyd ^ertice 
acitminato\ lyke a gygge. Ibid, si /a A copheedyd felowe 
may haue Avytte ynough, cilo satis potest sapere. x88x 
Dickinson Cumbrld, Gloss, land Suppl.), Copt, Cep-heedit, 
[having] a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Copliee, -ie ; -in, -yn(e ; -or, -our : obs. ff. 
Coffee, Coffin, Copper, 

II Copliosis (k^jfJu'sis). Falk. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kiupwcfis, f. tcai(p6r^tv to deafen, f. icoxpos dull, dumb, 
deaf.] Total deafiiess. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Copho'sis, is when the hearing is totally 

f one, so that the patient either heareth no noyse, or if he 
o, be cannot distinguish. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
1853 Wilde Obs. Aural Surg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
ness, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied by any 
symptom but noise in the ear. 1872 J. H. Bennett Text-bk. 
Phys. 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a special sense, as in lead-palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, etc. 

Copliouse : see Cop sh^ 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, etc. : see Copt. 

|j 0 opia (k^zH'pia). [L. ; = plenty.] Plenty, a 
plentiful supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
copia verborum abundance of words, a copious 
vocabulary. Cf. Copy sb. i c. 

X713 Addison Guardian No. 155 F 3 Since they [women] 
have, .such a copia verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. 1729 T. Dale tr. T. 
FreineCs Emmenol. xii. (1752) 147 A sufficient copia of 
OTirits being thus wanting. ,*749 Power Pros. Nwnbers 61 
Furnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words. 1822- 
$6 De Quincev Conf. Wks.t89o III, 258 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language,, or a copia verborum. 

CopiaMe (k^?‘pitabl), a. rare. [f. Copy zr.+ 
-ABLB.] Capable of being copied, 

1755 Richardson Corr. (1804) I. 185 That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable (No aca- 
demical word, I doubt). 1789 Bentham Wks. X. 216 The 
above is ostensible and copiable. 1890 Daily News 25 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at all copyahle. 
Copiapite (kJtt-piap9it). Min. [f. Copiapo in 
Chili + -ITE.] A yellow translucent hydrous sili- 
cate of iron, called also yellow copperas and misy. 
1850 Dana Min. 447. 

"f Co*piate. Ohs. [ad. Gr. KtyirLorffs grave- 
digger, f. tcowid-eiv to work hard, toil, f. kottos 
toil.] A labourer, a toiler. 

1659 H. L'Estrange AlUemee Diy. Off. 452 Whether 
voluntary charity inclined these copiates to tMs office, or 
whether they were hirelings . . I cannot determine. 
fCopia*tor. Obs. rare. [med. or mod.L, 
agent-n. from copiare «= F. copier to Copy.] One 
who copies out documents. 

1811 Ann. Reg. 1809, 171 There is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all the men of law, .are called, .writers, Le. 
scribes, or copiators. 

Copiee, Copie, obs. ff. Coppice, Copt, 

Copid tank : see CoPiNTANK. 

Copied, ppl. a . : see Copy v. 

Copier (k^^'pifai). Also 6-8 eopyer, 8 coppier. 

[f. Copy v. 4 - -er 1.] 

1 . One who copies or makes a copy of a writing 
or document ; a transcriber, copyist. 

X597 Morley Introd. Mus. X5t To impute it to the ouer- 
sight of the copyers. 1610 Holland Camderis Brit. i. 349 
The Copiantes cm: Copiers out of old bootes wrot it. 1699 
Bentley Phal. Introd. 9 The gtarlhes and Copyers of those 
Times. zj-jgrBx Johnson Z. P., A. Philips, He supposed 


it to be corrupted by the copiers. 1879 Furnivall E, Eng. 
Text Soc. Rep. 8 For the decipherment of the faded text the 
Society is indebted to its Oxford copier. 

1b. One who copies a work of art. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 166 F 3 This Order has produced 
great Numbers of tolerable Copiers in Painting. 17x9 J. 
Richardson Art Crit. 175 Neither is that. .Intirely Coppy 
where the Whole Thought is taken, but the manner of the 
Coppier used as to the Colouring. 

2. One who copies or imitates ; an imitator. 

X679 Dryden Tr. <§• Cr. Pref,, To imitate Fletcher is but 
to copy after him who was a Ciopyer. _ a 1700 — Vind. Dk. 
Guise (R.), The Sorbonists were the original, and our schis- 
maiicks in England were the copiers of rebellion.^ 1751 
Johnson Rambler^o. 164 Fg His virtues will be cited to 
justify the copiers of his vices. ^ 1876 Mozley Uuiv. Serm. 
vii.158 Such imitation does not in the least interfere with the 
natural character of the copier. 

Copiliold, obs. f. Copyhold. 

CopiE, obs. f. Coble F Couple. 

Copiner, var. CoPENER, paramour. 
Coping (kn>i*p%\ Also 8 eopeing. [f. 
Cope 57.1 sense 2 + -ING h] 

T. Arch. The uppermost course of masonry or 
brickwork In a wMl, usually made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain. 

x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart. B v, Warham. .The Iron bapres 
vpon the bridge bestow’d: Warner the copings did reedifie. 
i6xr Bible i Kings v\\. 9 Euen from the foundation vnto 
the coping [1388 Wyclif cop of the walHs]. 1840 Barham 
Jngol. Leg., iVitches* Frolic, The Vicarage walls are lofty 
and thick, And the copings are stone and the sides are brick. 
1876 Encycl. Arckit. Gloss, s. v., Coping thinner on 

one edge than on the other serves to throw Gfif the water 
on one side of the wall, and is called feather-edged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at the edges is called 
saddle-hacked coping, tranzsf. 1871 Blackie Fotir Phases 
i. 89 The eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence. 

2 . An overhanging ledge or shelf for protecting 
wall-fruit. Cf. Cope 27.1 4. 

x88t Garden Feb. 105 A broad Coping of glass, if posable 
2 ft. wide and portable. 

3 . Comb., as coping-brick, a brick used for a 
coping. See also Coping-stone. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Wall, Fence-Walls built 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping Bricks. 

Coping (k^«*pir)), vbl. sh.'^ [f. Cope + -ing L] 
fl. Meeting in the shock of combat; encounter. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 3602 So kenli |?ei a-cuntred at }?e 
coupyng to-gadere, )?at ^ knijt spere in speldes alto-sdiiu- 
ered. 1494 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 11. 539 Coeborne, was 
throwen at y’ seconde copynge to grounde horse & man. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 54 The Brit- 
tons used Chariots iii there fightes^ which.. at ^ the first 
copinge did greatlie greeve and astonishe the armie of their 
enemies, xdix Cotgr,, .a violent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and angrie souldiors. 

2 . Contending in opposition or rivalry. 

Hist. Indulgence in G. Hickes SpiHt of Popery gif 
Never to he out-done, .in a eopeing with the Mediator, and 
a downright denial of Him to be King, 

Coping (ktfR*i)ii)'), vbt. shf [f. Cope W. 3 -I- 
-iNG i.] Bargaining. Now only in reference to 
horse-coping ^^hor&e-dealmg'. cf. Coper L 
159s Maroccus Ext. ii, I knowe a man that. . solde but 
three yardes of satteii unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least three times in the coping. X613 F. Robarts 
Revenue of Goipel 104 Alasse, alasse, segging is no good 
coping. 1864 Lond.^ Rev. 18 June, 643 Amongst the mjra- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and its 
practitioners the horse-copers. These individuals practise 
fraud as a trade. 1876 World'S!. 18 Skilled in the thousand- 
and-one devices of coping. 

Co’ping, vbl. sb.^ Falconry, [f. CoPE + 
-ING^.] The cutting of a hawk’s beak or talons. 
Hence coping-iron, an instrument for doing this. 

1575 [see Cope v.*]. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. zsB/z 
Coping-Irons are Instruments used in coping or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and Talons. 1835-^3 Salvin & 
Brodrick Falconry in Brit. Isles Gloss. 150. 

Co'piug,. ^bl. sb.^ Ship-building. * Turning 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so that they may 
hook into the beams ’ (A. Young Diet. 1846}, 
so as to ease the strain on the necks of the bolts 
when the vessel rolls. 

CX850 in Rudhn. Navig. (Weale) iii. 1867 in Smyth 
SailoPs Word-bk, 

t Co'pi^, ppL a. Ohs. [f. Cope vf 5 + -ing i.] 
Over-arching; of an arched or vaulted form; 
sloping laterally like the coping of a wall. 

x6or Holland Pliny II. 506 The coping and vauted roofe 
of the furnace. 1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 4 Another 
argument is the coping figure of the island. 

Co'pin^-stone. [f- Coping sb.^ + Stone.] 

1 . One of the stones forming the coping of a wall. 
vyjBPkil. Trafts. LXVni.236 Cemented into the eopeing 
stones on the parapet-walL X844 Hood Haunted H. i. vii. 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after 1 1885 E, 
Arnold Secret of Death 4 The monkey-peoples’ mild brown 
eyes Glittered from bough and coping-stone. 

fig. »= Cope-stone, 

x86o Farrar (£?rri:. Lang, i, 5 Comparative Grammar has 
deserved the title of * the coping stone of philological in- 
quiries*. 1885 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 150 That put 
the coping-stone on the young fellow's embarrassment. 

t Copintank, copentank, coptank. Ohs. 
Forms : see below. [A word of obscure origin and 
history, appearing also in the form copping- and 
copid tank, with the related adjs. coptanct and 
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copple-tanked. Apparently the same word also 
occurs in Shaks. (ist foL> as CoPATAiN. 

Nothing similar is known in Dutch or the Romanic langs. ; 
although L. ca^itdneus chief in size* large, or capitmm^ 
captitium head-covering, cap, Du. ko^ top, head, have been 
suggested as more or less possible explanations of part^ of 
the word. That it is really connected with the English 
cop^ capped^ copple^ is favoured by the variants, and 
by Herman’s use of coppid cappis in the .same sense as the 
Cffppui-, c&pping-^copm-iankes o? the quots. But tank still 
remains unexplained. Our actual word ia7tk is out of the 
question, being of recent introduction from India; of 
tanka,7‘d no simple form tank\% known.] 

A high-crowned hat of the form of a sugar-loaf. 
(Cf. 1519 Horman Vnigaria ixifi Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis hke a sugar lofe.) 

a. In form copin- , copy n-, ooppin-, (copping- ) , 
copentank(e, -tanoke, coppentante. 

XS08 Barclay Shj.p qf FolysiiZj^) I. 38 Do on your Decke 
Slut : if ye purpos to come oft. I mean your Copyntanke ; 
And if it wyl do no goode, To kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall haue a foies node, cisag Image I poor, Skelton'_s 
Wks. II. 429 For no we the tyme falles To speake of cardi- 
nalles., With ther coppentante They loke adutante. ISSS 
FardU Facions ih vii. 160 Thei cary..on their heades a 
copintancke, embattled aboute like a turrette. 1563-87 
Foxe a. M, 11583) 2056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
1570 G. Gilpin tt. Mantiix's Beehive Rom. Ch. i. xii. I vljb, 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppin-tankes [Dutch haere grot e I'oten] and doctours 
hattes. 1576 Gascoigne Delicate Diet [ly^) 18 Of., a 
Turkic bonnet [we make] a copentank for Caiphas. 1584 
T. Hudson tr. Du Bartad Judith in. 19 (1641) 364 Joyn'd 
with the men of. .Armania With coppin tanks [chef crestd]. 
jS. cop p)id tank. 

1563 Phaer Mneid vni. (15881 L iv, The Salij prautusing 
Priests, with mitred crownes and coppid tancks, 1580 
North Plutarch^ Afitouius {1595)994 In a long gown after 
the fashion of the Mede.s with a high copped tanke hat on 
his head narrow in the toppe [a?iec tot hatilt chappeau 
pointu snr la teste, dont la pointe esioit droiite], 1585 J. 
Higins tr. Jnniud Flomenclator Apex,. a. suger loate 
hat ; a coppid tanke hat. 

Y-coptankjCoptanct. (The exam pies are q!//rz 7 ;.; 
the form in -t may be adj. » coplanked : cf. below.) 

1575 Gascoigne Herhes'Wk's. (1587) 154 A coptanke [r/.n 
coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block. 1580 North Plu- 
tarch (1676' 578 A high coptanct Plat. Ibid. 774 With a 
high coptank Hat on his head, narro w in the top, as the Kings 
of the Medes . . do use to w^ear them. 

b. A high peaked head ; «» Cop-head i. 

1585 J. Higins tr. Jtmms' Nomenclator 449 Cilo . . One 
that hath a heade with a sharije crowne, or fashioned like 
a sugerlofe : a copid tanke 1603 Holland Plntarcds 
Mor. 47 Ulysses revileth not Thersites with these termes . . 
Thou bald pate, thou coptank [cf. Iliad u. 219 erjy kc- 

Hence Copptng-tanked, also Copple-tanked a., 
(of a hat or head) high-peaked. 

*586 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie x5<^ On their heades coppinge 
tanked hattes. 1596 Danett tr. Comines 10 Vpon their 
heads they [the Burgundians] ware felt-hats, copletanked, 
a quarter of an ell high or more, 
t Copio'siiy. Ohs. Also 6 copiosite. [a. 
obs. F. copiosiU (15th c,), or med.L. cdpidsitdt-, f. 
copios-us plentiful, Copious.] Abundance ; plen- 
tifulness ; *= Copiousness i. 

[1530, in Copiously 2, may be an error for copyousfye.l 
*S43'"4' -^<^1 85 Hen. Fill, c, 10 Fountaines, whervnto 
requireth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabitauntes. 1656 Blount Glossogr.f Copiosity., plenty, 
store. 

Copious (kiJa-piss), a. Forms : 4-6 -yous, 
-iouse, 4~9 copious, (5 -yowse, -yose, -iose, 6 
-eus). [ad, L. copids-us plentiful, f. cdpza plenty : 
cf. F. copiettx (i6th c. in Littid),] 
tl. Furnished plentifully with anything; having 
or yielding an abundant supply^; abounding in ; 
Obs, exc. as in copious sources, where it passes into 5. 

138^ Trevisa Higden ( Rolls) II. 17 (Matz.) pe erj>e of that 
lond is copious of metal ore. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xiii. 
vii. (1495) 444 Eufrates..is moost copyous in gemraesand 
precyous stones. 1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1. 287 A co- 
pious londe, and habundanC in marchaundlse. a 1533 Frith 
Bk, agst. RaslelKxSzg) 218 He is more copious in Incurs, in 
stripes above measure. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv, 135. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 14 A certane 
tonne copious in citizenis.^ 1632 Lithgow 7 'rav. ni. (1682) 
106 It is^ indiflerent copious of all things necessary for 
humane life. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 172 Newgate^s co- 
pious market. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 162 Copious of flow’rs 
the woodbine, pale and wan. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is. 
(1846) I. Introd, 53 More copious sources of knowledge. 

2 . In pregnant sense : a. Abounding in informa- 
tion; full of matter. 

a 1500 Orol. Sap. in Anglia X. ^27 pei pat bene copiose 
and habundant in pe letterere science. 1561 T. PIoby tr. 
C^tiglione’s Courfyer 1. H iv, Those studyes shall make 
him copyous. 1630 Prynnb A nii-A rmm. 102 Our learned 
Diuinity Professors are full and copious in this point. 1652 
Needham tr. Selden’s Mare CL 41 Touching which particular 
both the Canonists and Civilians are very copious. 1716-8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxviii. 149 This copious 
subject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
1775 Johnson Lei. Mrs, Thrale 20 July, You have two or 
three of my letters to answer, and I hope you will be copious 
and distinct, and tell me a great deal of your mind. 1868 
Gladstone Jmf. Mundii.XxZ6gs 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
gpve a picture of the age to which they refer, alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minuter 

t b. Having a plentiful command of language 
for the expression of ideas. Obs, 


1430 Lydg. Chroft. Troy ii. xvi, And of wordes wonder 
copyous. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie u, (Arb.i 94 It is a 
signe that such a maker is not copious in his owne language. 
1672 M ARVBLL Reh, Transp.i. 50 Our author seems copious, 
but is indeed very poor of e.Kpression. 

c. Profuse in speech; diffuse or exuberant in 
style or treatment. 

c 1430 Lydg. StatisPner 74 in Babees Bk. (1868) 28 Be not 
to copiose [v.r. copious] of langage. 1328 More Dialogic 
1. xxiii. Wks. 153 She wall waxe copious and chop logicke. 
1710 Steele Tailer No. 244 ir 2 When you see a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious.^ 1732 Berkeley 
A Icipkr, in. § 15 Declaimers of a copious vein. 1851 Thack- 
eray Eng. iil (1858) 1 12 A copious Archdeacon, who 

has the command of immense papers, of sonorous language. 

d. Of a language: Plaving a large vocabulary. 

1549 Compl. Scot. lPto\. 17 Oure scottis tong is nocht sa 

copeus as is the lateen tong. 1631 Hobbes Leviaih. iv. 
xlvi. 379 French, English, or any other copious language. 
1772-7 Sir W. Jones Poems, Ess. i. 172 Their language is 
. . the most copious, perhaps, in the world. 

3 . Existing in rick abundance ; plentiful ; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sb.s, expressing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produced ; with names of material substances, it 
is obs. or arch., but is used of literary materials. 

X382 Wyclif Ads xxii. 6 In the mydday..a copious h^t 
schon aboute me. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls 1 I. 399 
There lyine is copious and slattes for house. 1414 Brampton 
Penit. Ps. cix. 41 Oure raumsoun is ful copyous, For thou 
art redy thi grace to sende. i486 Bk. Si. A Ibans, Her, 
C j b, If the coloure of the poynt be more copiose or gretter 
in thos armys. 1609 Bible (Douayi i Place, ix, 35 To 
desire, .that they would lend him their provision which was 
copious. 1667 Milton P. L. vh. 325 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit, 1691 Ray Creation r. (1704)67 Sea- water, containing 
a copious Salt. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 287 The 
copious Use of Vinegar. 1762 YAUQOviFXiSkiptor. r. 158 The 
copious produce of her fertile plains. 1794 Sullivan Vievo 
Nat. I, 212 The moisture, .is quickly condensed, .and falls 
down in copious dews. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate, 1845 Florist’s Jrnl. 94 Which, .induces a 
more copious display of flow'ers. 18^ H. Miller SWi. 4- 
Sekfn. VI. (1857) 98 A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
bling out at its base, i860 Trollope Framley P. i. 3 Her 
hair which was copious. x866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. 
xix. 455 The evidence collected is exceedingly copious. 

•bb. Multitudinous, numerous. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Macc. x. x Kyng Demetrie. .gadride an 
cost ful copiouse. 3^32-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) T. 321 The 
peple of hit is copious, of semeTy stature. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) r Place, v, 6 A strong band, and a copious people, 
1715-20 Pope Iliad i. 534 To heap the shores with copious 
death. X741 Betterton Eng. Stage vi. 82 We shall, .con- 
clude with the Actions of the Hands, mote copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4 . asadv. = Copiously. 

1791 Cowper Iliad xvn. 104 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copious still. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. n. 397 Buried 
gold drawn copious from the mine. 

Copiously (k^a-pissli), adv. [f. prec. 4* -LT 2 ,] 

1. Pientifuliy, abundantly ; in or with abundance. 

X447 Bokenham (Roxb.) 9 Hyr blood owt ran ful 

copyously. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 29 It is found., 
most copiously amongst our Whinns or prickly Broom. 1744 
Berkeley § 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously. 
X879 Proctor Pleas. PFays Sc. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
copiously in serene weather. 

2 . With fullness of treatment or expression; 
fully, profusely. 

1530 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. (1540) a Plato. . might 
have persuaded with synguler gravytie and copyouslye. 
1596 Bell Snrv. Popery in. il 204 Which point I haue 
proued copiously, 1660 R. Coke Pmuer Subf. 105 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this PrSeme. 
1700 Dryden Fables Pref., Wks. (Globe) 495 This subject has 
been copiously treated by that great critic. 1873 Jowett 
Plato l ed. 2) IV. 121 There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more copiously illustrated, 
b. With plentiful supply of words. 

x86o Hawthorne Marb, Faun ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. 

Co'piousuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. l%ntifulness ; abundance. 

T44y Bokknham Se^ntys (Roxb.) 280 The grett wepyng 
Wych she dedeusyn in copyousnesse. 1347 TPooviof, Introd. 
Knawl. ir8 There is plenty of fisshe-.and copiousnes of 
woU and cloth, 16^ Bentley Pkal. Introd. 9 The Kings 
. . rivalling one another in the Magnificence and Copiousness 
of their Libraries. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. X94 F 8 
This copiousness of ideas, and felicitv of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, cxxxiii. 3 We had 
sensible proof, .of the copiousness of the * dew of Hermon.' 

2 . Abundance of words ; fullness of vocabulaiy. 

164a KoYfmxFor. Trav. (Arb.)53 In Caesar and Cicero's 

times (whereof the one for purity, the other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ).^ 1741 Middleton Cicero II. 
vni. 227 That force and copiousness which is required in 
a consummate Orator. 1827 Whately Logic v. § 10 The 
copiousness and consequent precision of the Greek language. 
1850 H. Rogers Ess.Jl. iv, 217 The principal excellences 
of a language consist in copiousness, meaning by that word 
distinct expressions for distinct things, etc, 

3 . Fullness of treatment ; diffuseness of style in 
speech or witing. 

1699 Burnet sgArl. xxii, (1700) 253 It seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness. 1764 Harmer 
Obsemu i. 2, 1 do not know that this has been done with any- 
thing of copiousness and particularity. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II, 234 He harangued on his favourite theme 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 Lowell 
A mong my Bks. Ser. 11. 276 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousness for his own sake than for ours. 
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Copiqtxe, Copir, Copise, obs. ff. Copeck, 
Copper, Coppice. 

t €o‘pist. Ohs. [a. F. copisfe (in Cotgr, 161 1) 
or meduL. copisla, f. copier to Copy.] The 
earlier form of Copyist. 

1682 Wheler Journ. Greece vi. 464 The Copists have 
written dAActt instead of 'AAat. 16^ Phil. Trans. XIX. 
328 Added by Readers or Copists. 1706 Art of Painting 
(1744) 64 The fear of passing beyond the bounds of this 
exactness . . makes the hand of the copist stiff. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1. 354 He is .. no other than a 
copist after nature. 1779 Applegarth Surv, Hum. Und. 
UL xsftnoie. To the Errors of Translators and Copists. 

b. Name of certain ofiiciais in the Ecclesiastical 
Court 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's A nstv. C?5(>n338 b,‘^erein reygneth 
. . For Evangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries. 
15B7 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Serm. (T.) Proctors in the 
court ecdesia.stical, dataries, bullists, copists. 

Co-plaintiff: Co- pref. 3 c. 

Coplanar (k J upi^-nai), a. [f. Co- -}- L. pld- 
ndr-is, f. planum Plane.] Situated or acting iu 
the same plane, 

1862 Salmon Geom. Three Dimensions xiv. § 510 (1874) 
442 The number of points on the line such that the line is 
coplanar with two of the normals at the point. 1882 Min- 
CHIN II Coplanar concurrent forces, 

Coplanation, erron. f. Complanation. 
t Copland. Ohs, [?f. Cop Land.] 

1678 I^iLLiPS, Copland, a Land [1706 piece of ground] 
whereinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot. 
Hence 1708-21 in Kersey ; 1721 in Bailey. 

t Co-plamt, u. Ohs. rare. [f. Co- + Plant v. : 
cf. CoMPLANT.] trans. To plant along with some- 
thing else. 

c X645 Howf.ll Lett. (1753) 457 The Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted themselves m every part thereof, and so 
co-planted their language. 

Cople, obs. f. Couple. 

Co-pleased : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copied, -ing : see Coppled, Copplino. 

Copletanked : see Copint ank. 

Co-plo*tter. rare. [f. Co- + Plotter : cf. 
CoMPLOTTER.] A fellow- plotter. 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers L x. 585 Tools and co- 
plotters of eunuchs. 

Co-plou-gMng. [Co- i, 3 a.] Co-operative 
ploughing; — Co-aration. 

1883 Seebohm Eng. Fill. Commun. iv. iii, X2t And those 
who Join in co-ploughing must bring a proper contribution. 
Ibid. 124 According to the Welsh laws it [the erw or acre] 
was the measure of a day's co-ploughing. 

Copolar (kdk'p<7R'l^), a. Math. [f. Co- 2 + 
Polar.] Having the same pole. Copolar tri- 
angles : triangles such that the connectors of cor- 
responding vertices are concurrent. 

185a Mulcahy Princ. Mod. Geom. 19 Two copolar tri- 
ar^les are coaxial. 

CopO'poda, var. of Copepoda : see Copepod. 

!1 Copopsia (kt>pp-psia). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/rdtr-oy weariness, fatigue + t'pis sight.] ‘ Weariness 
or fatigue of sight ’ {_Syd. Soe. Lex. 1882). 

Coporas, -is, -ose, obs. ff. Copperas. 

t CopO'rtiOH.. Ohs. rare'^^, [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

13^ Spenser F. Q. vi. il 47 My selfe will beare a part, co- 
portion of your packe. 

II Copos (kp-p/s). Obs, [mod.L., a. Gr. «< 5 iros 
toil, weariness, fatigue.] * Old term for weariness 
or lassitude’ {Syd. Soc. Lexl), 

1706 in Phillips, and in Medical Diets., but app. never 
used as Eng. 

Copotain : see Copataxn. 

Coppe, obs. t Cop, Cup, Cope. 

Copped (kf?-ped, kf?pt), ppl, a. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 6-7 copt, 7 coppet, coped, Sc. 7-8 
capped, -et, -it, (5 kopetk). [f. Cop head, 
etc. + -ED K The relation of 4 b is somewhat un- 
certain.] 

tl. ? Having the top cut off ; polled. Ohs. (OE.) 

So usually exjnained, but the sense may be as in 2. 

900 in Thorpe Di^lom. 145 (Bosw.) Andlang weges on 6a 
coppedan ac. 939 in Kemble Cod. Dipiom. v. 240 To oaa 
c<mpedan jTorne. 

2 . ‘ Rising to a top or bead ’ (J.) ; peaked. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 225 A wonder copped pilour, 
xefmLybeaus Disc. 131 in Ritson Rom. IL 6 Hys schon 

wes with gold ydyght,And kopethas a knyght. X494 Fabvan 
Chron. v. cxxiil loi A lytle coppyd hyll. 1300 Ortus Foe. in 
Promp. Parv. 91 Milieus, a copped shoo. 1547 Boorde 
Introd. Knmvl, xxx. 199 Coppyd thinges standeth vpon 
theyr [women's] hed, within ther kerchers, lyke . . a gose 
podynge. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil., Women, .with 
nigh coot hattes, and fethers flaunt a flaunt. 1608 Shaks, 
Per. I. u loi The blind mole casts Copp’d hills towards 
heaven, 2664 Evelyn Sylva xoi The form of a copped 
brown Houshold-loaf. axSgj Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey 
(1719) II. 39 They shew you .. a copped Hill, whereon . . 
stood formerly a Castle. 1713 Derham Phys.-Tkeol. iv. ii» 
94 The Pupil , . round, and the Cornea Copped, or Conical. 
1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 146 This [Echinite] is greatly 
copped, the Apex lying very high. 1884 Gd. Words Nov. 
772/2 He talks volubly of the moles, worms, and traps, and 
the copped hills. 

tb. In the following the sense may be * heaped 
up, formed into a tumulus ’ ; cf. CoP sb.^ 4, 5. 
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«aiSS2» fsee Cop vJ i}. i6iz Speed Th£ai. €t, Brit 
X, (1614) 19/2 Hubba the Dane . . was there . . under a heape 
of copped stones interred, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon ( 1714) 
II. 363 They. . piled on him a Heap of copped Stones, as a 
Trophy to his Memorial 

3 . Crested, having a tuft on the head. Now dial. 
1398 Trevisa Bartlu De P. B. xn. xxxviii, (1495) 436 The 
Lapwynge . . is copped on the heed. 1570 Levins Manip. 49 
Copped, crisiatiis. 1611 Cotgr., Cockevis^ the copped 
Larlce ; the Larke that hath a little tuft standing on her 
head. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 17 We saw 
Adders, that were copped on the crowns of their heads. 
Z700 C. Leigh Nai. Hist Lane,, Chesk.^ etc. 195 The 
copped Wren that fed the Dragoons near Durton. 1881 
Dickinson Gloss, siud Sttpp.^ Copt^ Cop-heedit .. 

tufted as some birds are. 

a. * Stuck up ’ ; proud, conceited, dial. 

X653 XJrquhart Rabelais n. ii, The mo.st coped, lofty and 
high-crested Poets affirme, etc. 1691 Ray Collect.^ Gloss. 
Piortlkan. ^1^0 Copt fastnoms. ^ 1695 Kennett 

Par. Antiq. Gloss., Copt^m the North, high; as a Copt- 
man, i.e. a proud and high-minded man. 1869 Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss.. Copt set up, filled with conceit. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbrld, Gloss., Copt pert, set up, proud. 

b. Saucy, peevish, crabbed. Perh. primarily 
* heady L Now 5 *^. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. i. xx. 123 Thilk wommen whiche 
maken hem silf so wise hi the Bible, .and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis clerkis. iS97 James I. Dsemonol. Wks. 120 
To these capped creatures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
pleases. « i6os Montgomerie Misc. Poems (1887) x. 23 
Quhilks are hot cappit vane conceats. 1606 Birnie Kirk- 
B^triaU{^^Z'^ 34 Would not the kempes of the corps-guarde 
..cudgell him also for his capped conseate? 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words, Coppet, saucy, malepert, peremptory ; also 
merry, jolly. 1785 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 9 
(Jam.) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco' crous 
and cappit. 

5 . Comb.,^?,copped-crowned2i^]. {Cf. cop-crowned 

(s.v. Cop sb:^ 8), Copple-crowned.) 

16.. Fletcher (N.), From a coppid-crown-tenent 

prickd up by a brother. 1650 Bulwer A nihropomet. i. (1633) 
10 Scoffing at his coppid crown’d Head, which appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. Ibid. (ed. i) 17 Copt-crown’d, or 
acuminate heads. 

Copped, obs. f. Coped. 

Copped tanke : see Copintank. 

Coppell, var. of Copple, Obs. 

Coppell, -ation, obs. f. Cupel, Cupellation. 
Copper (kp'poi), Forms : i copor, 1-7 co- 
per, 5 eopre, copar, copir, -yr, copTir(re, koper, 
couper, 6 coppar, cooper, 6- copper. [OE. 
coper, copor, ME. trt?/^r=MDu. coper, THvl. koper \ 
also ON. kopar (Sw. koppar, Du. kobber). The 
OHG. chuphar, MHG. and mod.G. kupfer corre- 
spond to WGer. type "^kuppar, ad. pop. L. cuprum. 
The LG. forms point, according to Pogatscher, 
to a variant L. form ^coprum (whence also OF. 
coevre). The cl. L. name was Cyprium ms, Cy- 
prium, i. e. Cyprian metal, so called in Italy 
from its most noted ancient source, Cyprus, Gr. 
KuTTpoy, whence Kiiirptos, Cyprius. Cuprum occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, a.d. 301 ; cf. also the 
post-cl. derivatives cupreus, cupHnus. Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a general designation cognate with L. ms, ap- 
pearing in Gothic as aiz, WG. *air, OHG. tr, ON. 
eir, OE. dr, whence Orb. Cf. the wide appli- 
cation of Gr. 

1 . One of the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it is malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is a dyad ; symbol 
Cu. By the alchemists it was represented by the 
same sign as the planet Venus (?). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. Ill, 16 Gnid )?a huteran on l?aem hwet- 
stane mid copore, c 1050 OE. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 217/9 
Cyprum coper, cyprinus cypren. C1386 Chaucer Can. 
Veom. Prol. ^ T. 276 Saturnus leed, and luppiter is tyn, 
And Venus Coper, by my fader kyn. 1387 Trevisa H igden 
(Rolls) I, 261 Re hille ]?at coper [^1450 copur] is idigged 
inne. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xv. xl. (1495! 502 Cyprus . . 
was full famouse and namly of metall of eopre. c i^zs Voc. 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 653/16 Hoc ertprum, copurre. c i^^Promp. 
Pary. 02 Copyr, metalle, cuprum. 1485 Malory A rthur 
II. xi, Xii ymages of laton and couper. i552-3/«s7. Ch, Goods, 
Stafford 8 On crosse of coper. J\id. 36 On crosse of cooper. 
1590 Nashe PasquiV s Apol. i. C iiij, Chawke may not beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe for paiment. 
1611: Bible Transl, Pref. 3 Men talke of the Philosophers 
stone, that it tumeth copper into gold. 1767 Byron's V(^. 
round World 7 The 18th of April, 1764 . . the bottom was 
sheathed with copper, .which was the first experiment of the 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 23 Copper, .is found in many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and fit for working. 

b. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of the metal, etc. ; e.g. Anti- 
monial copper, a snlph-antimonide of copper, 
Chalcostibite ; Arsenical c., a native copper 
arsenide, Dometkite ; Black c., unrefined copper 
after smelting ; Black c. (ore), native black oxide 
of copper, Melaconite; Blister (ed) c., copper as 
it appears after the roasting process ; Blanched c., 
an alloy of copper and ai'senic, used for clock dials, 
etc. ; Blue c., (^js.) native copper sulphide, CovEL- 


LITE j {b.) blue carbonate of copper, Azurite ; 
t Burnt c., an old term for oxide of copper; 
Chessy c., a beautiful crystallized variety of 
Azurite, found near Chessy in France, Chess ylite ; 
Dry 0., copper in one of the resultant conditions 
of the refining process ; Emerald c. (ore ), a rare 
silicate of copper occurring in emerald-green 
crystals, Dioptasb; Enamellers* c., fine copper 
used for enamelled dial-plates; Grey c. (ore), an 
antimonio-sulphide or arsenio-sulphide of copper, 
Tetrahedrite ; Indigo c. = Blue copper (Covel- 
lite) ; Japan e. (see quot. 1875) ; Octahedral c. 
(ore) = Bed copper', Phosphor c., an alloy of 
copper and phosphorus ; Purple c. (ore), a term 
applied to variousminerals consisting of cuprous and 
ferricsulphides,esp. Pyritousc.* Yellow 

copper ore ; Bed c., a form of native cuprous 
oxide, Cuprite; fBose c. (see quot. 1706); 
Variegated c. (ore) — Purple copper \ Velvet e. 
(ore), a native sulphate of copper and aluminium, 
Ctanotrichite ; Vitreous c., a sulphide of copper 
= Chalcociie (see Chalco-) ; White c., an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel == German Silver, Nickel 
Silver; Yellow e. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, Chalcopyrite. 

1706 Phillips, Rose-Copper, a copper melted several times 
and separated from its gross and earthy Parts. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio), Burnt Copper (in Chymical Writings! is ex- 
pressed by these Characters $ 1863-72 Watts Diet. 

Ckem. IL 78 Purple copper does not give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-tube. Ibid. 70 Red copper . . occurs crys- 
tallised in the regular system, generally in octahedrons 
and with octahedral cleavage. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 
918 It is covered with black blisters, like cementation steel, 
whence it has got the name of blistered copper. Ibid. 920 
Copper is also made into small ingots, about six ounces in 
weight. These are intended for exportation to the East 
Indies, and are known in commerce by the name of Japan 
copper. 925 Fusion for blister copper. xSS^WhiiakePs 

Almanack 385/2 Phosphor-copper, .contains 15 per cent, of 
copper, and produces an extremely close-grained elastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added to them. 

2 . Copper money ; with a and pi. {colloq.\ a 
copper coin ; a penny or halfpenny ; a cent of the 
United States. Still used of the bronze which has 
superseded the copper coinage. 

Bungiown Copper a spurious coin counterfeiting the 

Engli.sh halfpenny. 

[1588 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. Hi. 386 If so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure.] 1712 Steele Spect. No. 509 f 2 To chace 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. 
1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859! II. 407 Neither had a wish 
to lay up a copper. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 67 He 
has ‘ no more copper * about him. a 1845 Hood Tale Trum- 
pet xxviii, Chucking a copper To Jack or Bob with a timber 
limb. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butieiffy xxxv, One feels 
a difficulty in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. Mod. Only a few coppers in his pocket, 
b. U. S. In Faro, orig. a copper coin used to 

* copper * with (Copper v. 2) ; hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the same purpose. 

1893^ Correspt. at Cincinnati, The game is now played 
with ivory checks for money, and checkers or buttons as 

* coppers ’. 

3. A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron; in 
pL, esp. the large boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship. 

1667 Bond. Gaz. No. 136/4 The New Invention of Major 
Thorny Franke, for the banging of Coppers. 1688 R, H olme 
Armoury in. 320/2 The Brewing-Pan. .is. .of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which it is made of. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. vn. 199 The chiefest of their business was 
to get Coppers, for each Ship having now so many Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough. 1703 Lend. Gay. 
No. 39x4/8 A convenient Sugar-house, .andall utensils, viz. 
Two Boiling Coppers, Three Cooling Coppers, Pots and 
Stones. 17^ Mrs, Glasse Cookery iii. 26 When you boil a 
ham, put it into your copper when the water is pretty warm. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, What can you expect from 
officers who boil their hators in the ship’s coppers ? 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 508 Brewing, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain 140 gallons. x8Si 
Mechanic §1219 Fixing coppers and ranges should be left 
to the professional bricklayer. 

b. A copper mug or vessel for liquor. 

1749 R. Goadby Carew (ed. a) 142 Of the Butler they got a 
Copper of good Ale. 1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee 
be. He. .darted into the public-house, re-appearing, in a few 
moments, with a copper of ale and a horn in his hand. 

4. A plate of copper on whicb a design is en- 
graved or etched. Cf. Copper-plate. 

1668 Excellency of Pen Cf Pencil Av, How to etch in 
Copper. . How to prepare your Copper. . How to take off any 
Picture, or Map-letters, &c., upon your Copper, 1814 A dvt 
in y. Smeaton’s Misc. Papers, The Council of the Royal 
Society having granted the loan of the coppers in order to 
afford every faculty in their power to the publication. 1887 
F, W EDMORE in A cademy 19 Feb. 136/2 Certain of the coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. 

6. A copper implement like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow and open at the ends, used by gold 
and silver wire-drawers in annealing : it is also 
borne by the Company in their armorial ensign. 

1828 Berry Heraldry 1, Corporations : Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, az. on a chev. or, between two coppers in 


chief of the second, 1893 G. Kenning {in The 

copper, .is a hollow copper cylinder open at the ends, and 
is used by wire-drawers in the process of annealing. 

6. The copper sheathing of a vessel, rare. 

1836 Marryat Pirate vii, Through the clear . . water her 
copper shone brightly. 

7 . Short for copper-butterfly. 

1828 Butterffy Collector’s Vade-mecum 140 Zycasna 
P him as, the Common Copper. Ibid. 40 Our native coppers 
also are remarkable for the fulgid colour of their wings. 
1873 Wood Insects at Home 408 Lovely Butterflies which 
are known by the popular name of Blues and Coppers. 

8. Phrases, (colloq. or slang), ir 7 b catch 
copper', to suffer harm, *come to grief \ Hot 
coppers : a mouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, to cool or clear one's coppers. 

1530 Palsgr. 478/2, I catche copper, I catche fh]arme, Je 
me endommaige. And he be nat the wyser, he maye happe 
to catche copper by the meanes. 1578 Whetstone Promos 
4* Cass.y. iv, Go to, Barber, no more, least copper you catch. 
1S31 Capt. Trelawney Adv. Younger Son vii, Bring some 
grog to clear our coppers. Ibid, xcv, Upon which he turned 
a glass down his coppers. 1848/rHACKERAY Bk. Snobs xxii. 
His smoking tea which went . . hissing over the ‘ hot coppers ’ 
of that respectable veteran. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. iii. (1889) 22 fellow can’t enjoy his breakfast after 
that without something to cool his coppers. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac \. 16 In the repentant morning, .when hot coppers, 
fiery throats, .parched tongues and fevered brows are served 
out among young sinners. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

9 . simple attrib. a. Made of copper; « OE. 
cyperen. (Formerly often hyphened ) 

1379 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 191 There is copper coine of 
the stampe yat gold is^ yet is it not currant. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. iv. 15 Shakt his long locks colourd like copper- wyre. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 He gaue vs . . for a Copper 
Kettelljfiftle skins, a 1649 Drumm.ofHawth. Hist yas. Ill 
Wks. (1711) 50 Copper-money was coined in the minority of 
the king. 1790 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Epist. Sylv. Urban, 
One of Sir Joseph Banks’s Copper-farthing Oracles. 1877 
W. Jones Finger-ring 148 Wearing a copper ring. 

b. Of or pertaining to copper. ( Often hyphened.) 
1720 Gay Poems (1745! I. 168 Next Oranges the longing 
boys entice To trust their copper fortunes to the dice, xqyi 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 46 In the gallery ot a 
copper mine. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. IL 101 A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines Mining ntj 'This copper district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ores in the world. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Dec. 12/1 Copper shares continue to fluctuate. 

t c. Of copper as a base metal ; often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. Obs. 

[1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 117 As these 
copper-lace gentlemen growe rich.] x6o6^ Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 
iv. IV. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crownes. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. vi. 52 As if a man have sold 
you copper lace for gold ; or alchymie-plate for silver, i68x 
Ot'wa.y Soldier^s Fort. i. i, Whores., in their Copper trim, 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. irjt Here vanity. . trims her robe of 
frize with copper lace. 1799 C. Winter in W. JayXz/? 1843) 
25 Beware of being golden apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters. [See also Copper Captain.] 

d. Copper-coloured, coppery. (Cf. gold, silver.) 
x6^g Dampier Voy. II, 1. vii. 128 They are.. of a dark 
Indian copper colour. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) II. 
229 The natives of America, .are of a red or copper colour. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 11. vii. All in a hot and copper 
sky. 183^1 Ht, Martineau Farrers Hi. 39 The copper sun 
showed himself behind the opposite chimney. 

10. General comb.', a. attributive, as copper’- 
founder, -market, -miner, -office, -seller, -turner*, 
b. objective, as copper-bearing, -smelting; C. in- 
strumental, as copper-poisoning; d. similative, as 
copper-brown, -green, -red, -yellow, adjs. ; e. para- 
synthetic, as ctpper-bellied, -headed, -laced (cf, 9 c), 
-toed. 

xXiBj Daily News 27 Sept. 2/1 The producers of ^copper- 
bearing pyrites would be tempted to augment their sales of 
copper. 1842 Prichard Nat Hist Man 20 Their colour is a 
dark copper, or *copper-brown. 1863 Heroes, Philos., etc. 
time Louis XVI, II. 85 Cagliostro married the daughter of 
a *copper-founder. 1843 Portlock Geol, 527 The rock is of 
a light ^copper green. 1833 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 
Admin. (1837) II. 382 Two new footmen, with. .*copper- 
headed canes. 1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 244 
These charitable *copper-lac’d Christians. 1629 Davenant 
Albovine Wks. (1673) 416 Copper-lac’d Christians cannot 
personate HerTragick Scenes. 1841 Lks'b, Aral. Nts. I. 80 
This I will sell in the *copper-market. 1716 Land. Gaz. 
No. 5414/3 The Govemour and Company of *Copper-Miners 
in England. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 6i F 2 An honest 
and worthy Citizen belonging to the *Copper-Office. 1883 
Cassell's Fam. Mag. July 492/2 The feathers, .are of shaded 
*copper-red. 1707 Lond. Gaz, No. 4316/4 Midleton Shaw. , 
■“Copper-seller. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the ’“copper-smelting. 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/. -t. ii. (1885J 54 “Copper-toed shoes. 1700 in 
Maidment Sc. PasquUs (1868) 359 From “copper turners 
turned to golden guineas. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 The 
pink and “copper-yellow Tea Roses. 

11. Special comb, f copper-back « Copper 3 ; 
copper-beech, (see Beech i) ; copper-bellied, 
as in Copper-bellied Snake*, see quots. ; copper-bit, a 
pointed piece of copper, riveted to an iron shank, 
used in soldering ; copper-butterfly (cf. sense 7), 
the common name of the species of the genus 
Lyesma, so called from the metallic colouring of 
their wings; copper-cap, a percussion-cap or 
gun-cap, orig, of copper : see Cap sbi 14 ; copper- 
colic, a disease to which workers in copper are 
subject; copper-cut, a copper-plate engraving; 
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i* copper-face =» Copfee-nose ; copper-faced a.^ 
(u) ‘ brazen-faced ’ impudent ; (p) of printing-type, 
faced with copper; eopper-fastened^z. (of a ship), 
fastened with copper bolts to prevent corrosion; 
copper-fineh, a provincial name of the Chaffinch 
(Montagu 1802); copper-foil, pure metallic 
copper, thin and bright (6)/^/. Sac £ax.); "f copper- 
grove, a copper-niine ; copper-head, the head of 
a copper or boiler ; see also CoFPEaHEAP ; copper- 
hells, formerly a name for small gambling houses ; 
t copper-hole, a kind of stove (see quotation); 
copper-hops, a variety of hops ; eopper-Indian, 
a red Indian of N. America ; copper- iron attnb.^ 
of copper and iron; copper-man, {a] one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler ; (/^) an 
Australian prison term « Coffee ; copper- 
piece, a copper coin ; copper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing; 
copper-rain, minute globules thrown up from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains but 
little suboxide (Raymond Mining Gloss i ) ; copper 
schist, -slate (Ger. htpferschiefer), a dark- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Saxony ; copper-smoke, the 
gases from the calcination of sulphuretted copper 
ores (Raymond) ; copper-snake « Copfeehead 
I ; copper-spot, name of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidimi, found in Canada; popper- 
wing, a synonym in some American works of 
copper-lmtterjly ; copper-work, -works, a place 
where copper is worked or manufactured ; copper- 
zinc attrih , of copper and zinc, as a copper-zinc 
couple in Electr, Also Copfbr-belly, -head, etc. 

1743 Lottd. ^ Country Bre^v. in. fed. 2^ 21 1 He had .se- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of his ^Copper-back. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Fract. A_^rk. ied.4) II. 333 ^Copper 
beech, .purple-beech. 1881 lllust. Loud. News 28 Mar. 
332/2 Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches. 1705 
K. Beverley Virginia (1722I 260 The *Copper bellied 
Snake, .said to be as venemous as the Rattle-Snake. iSoa 
G. Shaw Gen. ZooLA m/>hib.l II; ^^^{Coluher eryt/trogosfer)^ 
The Copper-bellied Snake is a native of N orth America. 1881 
Mechanic § 1305 The soldering-iron, or ^copper-bit as it is 
sometimes called. ci 8 zS [see Cap sbJ 14] ^Copper cap, 
1858 Greener Gunnery 437 Copper caps are now a misnomer 
. . Brass caps boiled to the colour of copper are the rule. x688 
R. Holme Armomy ni. 257/1 Drawn in all fantastick 
pieces and ^Copper-Cuts. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii, iii, 
The gaping populace gapes over Wood-cuts or Copper-cuts. 

Phaer Regim. L-y/e (1546) Bviii, As touchynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacea, or *Cop^rface in english. x6oa 
Dekker Satirom,. Wks. 1873 I. 199 The ^copper-fac’t rascal 
will for a good supper outsweare twelve dozen of graund 
Juryes. X79S HiRl Advertiser 9 July, 2/4 She is "^copper- 
fastened and copper-bottomed, and a remarkable fine ship, 
1876 Gaily News 4 Dec. 5/6 She was copper-fa-stened and 
cojjpered, the copper sheathing being but very slightly 
torn. 1703 R, Thoresby in Phil. Trans. XXIII, 1072 
My said Cousin receiv’d it from the ^Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum. X820 ^ScoRESBY Arctic Regiom IL 402 noie^ The 
platform built around the edge of the copper, is called the 
^copper-head. 1884 Sat- Rev. i Mar. 275 Minor gambling- 
hou.ses . . were popularly known by the ugly name of copper- 
hells 178s Specif. J, PhilUpd Patent No. 1477 That 
species of stoves or fire places commonly called *copper holes 
or stoke holes. 1890 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/5 The advance . . 
on sound useful ^copper hops. X799 Southey Nondescripts 
iii, My poor complexion 1 I am made a *copper-Indian of 
already. 1799 G- Smith Roiboratory 
who has the boiling them under his care and management, 
puts them in a large copper. 1724 Swift Drapiefs Lett* 
Wks. 1755 V. II, 117 A parcel of *copper-pieces !ntrin.sically 
not worth above a crown. 1875 Ure Dici> Arts I. 923 
Smelting of the Mansfeld *copper-schist. .The*copper-sIate 
is sorted, according to its composition. 187^ D awson Earth 
^ Man vii. 167 The copper slates of Thunngia. 1765 H. 
T iMBERLAKE M em. 46 'Ihere are - .a great number of reptiles, 
particularly the *^copper-snake. 1806 Moom Lake of Dis- 
mal Swamp v. The she-wolf stirred the brake, And the 
copper-snake breathed in his ear. 1631 Jorden Nat. Bathes 
X. (1669) 71 We have but ope *Copper work that I hear of in 
all his Majesties Dominions, and that is at Ke.swick in 
Cumberland. 17x6 Lond, Gaz. No. 5425 '9 The Lease for 
the Cupilo, or Copper-Works . . are to be Let X774 Johnson 
Diary Tour Wales 3 Aug. in Boswell^ At a copper-work 
which receives its pigs of copper., from Warrington. 

12 . Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals ; e. g. copper acetate^ carbonate, 
chloride, oxide^ sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Ctjfrio or Cuprous is used (q.v.) or the form 
acetate of copper, etc. ; copper arsenate, a de- 
scriptive name of several minerals, e.g. OLiVEisriTB, 
Lieocohite ; copper-arsenide => arsenical copper 
(1 b) ; copper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
called ScheeUs green ; copper-blende, a sulph- 
arsenite of copper, Tennantite ; copper-bloom, a 
native oxide of copper, Chalootbichite ; copper- 
emerald =« emerald copper, Dioftase ; "f copper- 
froth, a basic arsenate of copper; = Tyrolitb 
(Dana 1868) ; copper-glance, native cuprous 
sulphide, Chalcocitb ; copper-green, (a) a 
general name of i^een pigments containing copper, 
as verdigris, verditer, Scheele's green, etc. ; {b) an 
obsolete name of Cheysocolla ; copper-manga- 
nese, a variety of Credhbrite ; copper-mica, a 


hydrous arsenate of copper, Chalcophylltte ; 
copper»-niekel [G, kupfer-nickel, so called from 
its resembling copper], arsenical nickel = Nicoo- 
LITE ; copper ore, generally any ore of copper ; 
spec, black oxide of copper, Melaoonite ; copper- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron of 
a metallic yellow hue, yellow copper ore, Chalcofy- 
EITE ; copper-uranite «= Tobbeenite (^Dana 1 844) ; 
copper- vitriol — Blue vitriol, Copperas i c. 

1805 R. Jameson A/z«. II. 243 The name*Copper-Emerald 
intimates that this mineral, .resembles emerald. Ibid. II. 
1S8 ■^Uopper glance is sectile. Ibid. II. 237 VVhat he de- 
scribes under that name is* Copper-Green.^ Ibid. 1 1 , 243 In 
the present case I use the term * Copper-mica. 1738 W ooo- 
WARD Catal. Foreign Fossils 25 *Copper-nicol. 1776 
Seiferth tr. Gellerds Metal. Chym. 47 Coi;>per-nickel con- 
tains sometimes a good deal of copper. Ibid, yyi *Copper~ 
pyrite. 1796 Kirwan A/m. IL 141 Copper pyrites projected 
on burning coals . . gives a green color to flame. 1816 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. ( 1817) 108 Of the single[three sided pyra- 
mid] we have examples in.. copper-pyrites, etc. 1876 Page 
Adv, Text-bk. Geol, xv. 274 Marly flagstones often largely 
impregnated with ^copper-pyrites. _ 1770 tr. Cronstedfs 
Min. 13T ^Copper vitriol, blue vitriol. 1803 R. Jameson 
Min, II. 34 If a plate of iron be inserted in a solution of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusted with copper. 

t Co'ppea?, Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Coi^ sb.i ov coppe, Ciiie + -m.] ^ A cup-bearer. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. Iviii, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his wine. 1538 Lvndesay Dream Ded. 21 And, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and Caruoure. iSi 3"75 Dinrn. 
Ocenrr. (1833) 104 The erle of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
of Bothwill, sewar. 

Copper (k^ poj), $bd^ [f. Cof sbl^ 3.] In spin- 
nhzg, a part of the mechanism which forms the * cojr . 

1840 Specif. Smith Hacking's Patent No. 8426 The 
rise and fall of the* copper’ may be simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twist. 

Copper (k^?*p 3 J), sb.^ slang, [app. f. Cop z^.A; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also atirib., as in eopperstick, a police- 
man’s truncheon. 

1859 Matsell Roguds Lex. ar f Fanner). 1864 Manchester 
Courier 13 June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
will,, exhibit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the officer copper. 1881 Standard 13 Jan. 2/7 Remarking 
that Withers and his brother constables were only * coppers 
out of uniform.’ 1883 Ibid, 4 Sept. 2/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out..* Kick the Coppers', _i88;^ Pall Mall C, 
22 Nov. 6'x Specials, .with * copper' sticks in hand. 

Copper (k^’poj), v. [f. Coffee sb.'^'\ 

1 . trans. To cover with copper ; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

1530 Palsgr. 498/2 , 1 copper. 1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 325 
A very large frigate, .the only one the Spaniards have cop- 
pered. 18^ Med. yml. XXL 174 Coppering her bottom. 
1863 Macm. Mag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity. 

2 . In the game of faro : To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 
player bets against that card; to bet against. (U. S.) 

1893 Correspt. in Cincinnati, If he bet the card to lose, 
he put an old-fashioned copper cent on the top of the silver 
or gold ; in other words he * coppered ’ it.^ To * copper ' a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose : you 
* copper ' a horse in a race. 

Hence Coppering vbl.sb. and///, a.; also as 
sb. the copper sheathing of a ship’s bottom. 

UX865 G. (jORE in Circ. Sc. 1 . 213/x Each room, whether 
for coppering, silvering, or gilding,^ Ibid. 233/1 They are 
then immersed in the, .coppering liquid, and a thin film of 
copper is thrown down. 

Copperah, var. of Copba. 

Copperas (k^-p^ras). Forms : 5-7 coperose, 
(5 coperosse, coporose, copros(se, 6 coperus, 
cop(p)erous(©, coporouse, (copp©r(r)oost(e), 
copporose),6-7coperas,cop(p)eress(©, -is, -ose, 
cop(p)oras, -es, -is, eop(p)ra 3 , -es(s©, 7 cop- 
(p)erase, -ass, -ice, cop(p)ris, -ice, -ose, 6- 
copperas. [In 1 5th c. coperose : cf. F. couperose 
(14th c. in Littre), coupperose. It. coppar osa, med.L. 
cuperosa, cuprosa, coporosa, in various early glos- 
saries ; see esp. Grimm, s. v. Kupferrose. 

Diez explained z& ^*cupri rosaxosei of copper, 

comparing the Gr, name x^e.a.vBtiv, -os lit. ‘flower of 
copper.’ It seems more probable that med.L. ctpbrosa, 
cuperosa VfSiS simply short iorpaqua cuprosa=Gex. mpfer- 
wasser, Du. koperwater. and its as.sociation with ‘rose’ 

merely an etymological fancy. That it was so understood is 
certain: cf. Kilian (Flemish 1599) * Noper-roose, Koper- 
water, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo . cuperosa and coppa 
rosa and obs. Ger. ktfpferrose=kupferwasser (Henisch); 
also mod. Du. koperrood copper-re<I, obs. Ger. kupferroih, 
LG. koperrdt. See the many forms in German under 
rauch,-rose, -roth, ru$z, -anotsser, in Grimrn. In F,, couperose 
is also applied with more descriptive propriety to the disease 
copper nose', so in Ger.* eine kupferrote nase' (Grimm).] 

1 . A name given from early times to the proto- 
sulphates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as him, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
etymologically it belonged properly to the copper 
salt ; but in l^glish use, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to green 
copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous 
sulphate (Fe SOJ, also called green vitriol, used 
in dyeing, taiming, and making ink. 


(The extension of the name beyond its etymological mean- 
ing is anterior to its appearance in English, and indeed in- 
herited from Gr* the description of which by 

Dioscorides gives prominence to blue vitriol, while its use 
as shoemaker's ink implies vitriol ; the .same is true of 
Pliny’s account of chalcanthum. It is probable that, at 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts containing a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the failure 
to distinguish between copper and iron pyrites, contributed 
to the confusion. It has to be remembered also that from 
the mediaeval point of view * copperas ’ was a s/ecies, oc- 
curring in various colours, the difference of composition 
being only vagjuely apprehended, and that the phenomenon 
of the dissolving of iron by a solution of green copperas, 
with deposition of its copper, was explained as conversion 
of iron into copper by the mediation of the ‘copperas’, 
which changed its colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess.) . . 

f Sb. generically or vaguely. Obs. 
c 1440 Pronip. ParxK 91 Coperose, vitriola, c 1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 579/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 
i56§-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Ckakanihmn . . coperas, or 
vitnoll. 1577 Harrison England in. x. (1878) n. 68 The 
chrysocolla, coperis, and minerall stone. 1594 Plat fewell. 
ho. i. 10 Coppres is a salt . . vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt, 
x6i2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 55 Making of salts, 
alloras, coppresses, and .saltpetre. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. xii. 336 Artificial! copperose .. is a., salt 
drawne out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the^ green 
most of Iron. xyay-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v., There is cop- 
pera.s of England, of Pisa, Germany, Cyprus, Hungary and 
Italy, which differ from each other in colour, richness, and 
perfection.. .The English copperas is of a fine green ; that 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 

b. Protosulpliate of iron : more fully Green 
copperas. 

1503 Aunolde Chron. (1811) 234 Coporose blank, ij. d*. Co- 
porose vert, at vL s', viij. z/'. 1565 Act 8 Eliz.c. ii § 3 No 
Person, .shall dye. .black, any Capj. .but only with Copperas 
and Gall. 1577 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 414 A hun- 
drethe and a halff of grene copperous. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone Prol., Ail gall and coppresse from his inke he drayn- 
eth, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 336 Inke, .made, by 
copperose ca.st upon a decoction or infusion of galls. x68i 
Chbtham Angler’s Vade-m. ii. § 4 (1689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Copperas.^ Chambers Cycl., Copperas, a 

name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of iron. 1833 
G. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 114 The red colour u.sed by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperaii. 
1876 Pack Adv. Text-hk. Geol. xiv. 252 Sufficiently pyritous 
to be used in the manufacture of copperas and sulphuric 
acid. 

f c. Protosulphate of copper : Blue copperas. 
x6i3 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) Rii The best Cop* 
peras. .is made of Copper, or of the Mineral of copper. Ibid. 
212 The best kind of Ck>pperas .. is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. (1686) 49 The 
Common Conversion of Iron into Copper by the Mediation 
of blew Coperose. X678 R. RIussellJ Geher nr. ir ir. xiii. 
199 Vitriol and Copperas, which also is called Gum of 
Copper. 

d. Protosulphate of zinc : White copperas. 

1464 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 280 For medesen for you, 
take a Ijftell whyte coperosse^ 1544 Phaer Regim. Life 
(1553) C lij b, Take the bignesse of a nutte of whyte coperose 
..and pouder it, 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 280 
White copperas, one ounce. 1751 Chambers Cycl, White 
copperas is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of some other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of ^40 or 50 pounds 
each. 1835 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 640 A very .. 
useful [dryer] . . is made by grinding in linseed . . about two 
parts of the best white copperas. 

2 . Mm. Applied generically to a group of native 
hydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Green 
copperas (Melanterite), ordinary White copperas 
(Goslarite), Blue copperas (Chalcanthite), Pisanite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bieberite or cobalt vitriol, Morenosite or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called White copperas. Yellow 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, a sulphur or 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron. 

1868 Dana Min. 645 Copperas group : the species here in- 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols. 

3 . attrib. s.Tydi Comb., ss, copperas hag, fime, vein, 

etc.; copperas-maker, ; also Cofpebas- 

STONE, 

*639 J* Mayne City Match 33 (N.), I know youT not en- 
dure, to see my Jack .. weare shirts of *copprice bags. 
1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 132 A . . Tophet, of *coppera.s- 
fumes. X604-5 Canterbury Marriage Licences (M S. ), Owen 
Jones de Whitstable, *copprismaker. 1601 Holland Pliny 
IL 510 This VitrioII is ingendred many waies of the *cop- 
peresse vein within the mine. x6xz Drayton Poly-olb. n. 27 
Enricht with coppras vaines. X634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 
2 Here was a most ingenious ^copperas work erected. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 99 Vessels for Brewers, Dyers, 
Coperas-works, Dairies, etc. 

Copperasiue (k^'porasfn). Min. [f. Coffebas 
- h -INE : named 1847 by Shepard.] A sulphate 
of iron and copper from the decomposition of 
copper pyrites ; allied to Jarosite, 

*859 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. ii. XXVIII, 129 Copperasine, 

t C3opperas«stone. Ohs. A former name o,f 
iron pyrites or Marcasite, 

1640 fml. Ho. Commons II. 33 The Patent concerning 
Coporis Stones. 1653 French Vorksh. Spa vi. 58 Take 
Copperas stone, which is a certain Sulphurious glittering 
Marcasite. 1694 Slare in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 218 He 
was Master of a Copperas Work at Whitstable , in Kent, and 
engrossed all the Pyrites or Coppera.s-stone. 1776 Seiferth 
tr. Gellerfs Metal. Chym. 497 Pyrites, or Copperas-stone. : 
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COPPEB-BELLT. 

Co-pper-belly. A popular name of the 

Copper-bellied Snake: see CoPPES II. 
Co-pper-botfeom, v. [f. next] To 

sbeathe or cover the bottom of a ship with copper. 

1840-60 Saxe Jolly Marines, It makes a sailor grin To 
see you copper-bottoming Your upper decks with tin. 
Copper-bo^ttomed, a. [parasynthetic comb, 
f. copper bottom^ Having' the bottom covered or 
sheathed with copper. 

Spec, of ships, as a protection against the destruction of 
the planks by the teredo, and the accumulation on the sur- 
face of shells and weeds which retard the ship’s motion. 
First applied to ships of the British navy in 1761. 

1795 Hull Advertiser 23 May 2/1 The copper-bottomed 
ship Ann. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 451 
This effect of copper upon the iron bolts and nails, in 
copper-bottomed ships. 3807 W. Irving Saltnag. (1824) 270 
The copper-bottomed angel at Messrs. Paff’s in Broadway. 
S829 Marryat F, Mildnmy xix. The wreck proved to be a 
. .copper-bottomed schooner. 

Co’pper-ca'ptain, [f. Coepee 9 c.] A 
sham captain who assumes the title without any 
right. 

1809 W. Irving Knicksrb. (1820) 340 This thrice valiant 
copper captain. 1865 Daily Tel. Nov. 4/6 There was never 
a deficiency of copper captains and sham barons. 1887 T. 
A. Trollope What / remember, I. ii. 47 The copper cap- 
tains. .would slink away in search of the cover of darksome 
nooks. 

€o’pper«CO:loiU?ed, a. Of the colour of 
copper. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698'' I. x. 297 The Natives of this 
Island, .are Copper-coloured. 170s Lond. Gaz. No. 

A Copper-coloured Broad Cloth Coat. 1859 S* Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 17 The Copper-coloured Beech. 1876 
Bancroft Hist, U. S. II. xxxviii. 449 The copper-colored 
men are characterized by a moral inflexibility. 

Coppered Kkg'^^i&),ppl. a. [f. Coppekzi. + -ed.] 

1 . Covered, plated, or coated with copper ; cop- 
per-bottomed, as a ship. 

1647 W.^ Browne tr. Polexander n. TrFP4a, The Ladies 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire. 1798 H. Neale 
in Naval Chron. (.Z7gg) 1 . 163 French bri^, coppered. 1840 
Vpool Mercury 3 Oct. 4/1 The fast-sailmg coppered and 
copper-fastened American Ship. 18^ Health Exhib. Catal. 
88/1 Spring laths, .on coppered springs. 

•f 2 . Affected with ^0720 rosacea. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Regint, Life (1353) B va, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vncurable. 

tCo’pperen, a. Ohs. rare. [f. COPPEB sbf + 
-IN ; OE. had cpperen.] Made of copper. 

X527 Andrew Brimswykds DistylL W. B ivb, Copperen 
helmets be to feare, and specyally the brason helmets. 
Co’pperer. rare. [f. CoppEK V. + -EE 1 .] One 
who coppers, or works in copper. 

1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI , 97 A small party of our tinners and 
copperers had. .succeeded in climbing to the summit of one 
of the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Copperess(e, obs. form of Coppeeas. 
Copperhead (k^^-paihed), [S>Tithetic comb, of 
copper head, primarily attrib. = copperhead snake?\ 

1 . K'^&aomQXi%giCLdkt{Trigo7tocephaluscontortrix) 
common in the United States : so called from the 
reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is less than 2 feet long; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity 171 The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted swamp snakes. 2823 J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan III. 409 The black snake and the copper- 
head have gone to the old rock heaps. 1880 New Virginians 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common moccasin- 

2 . U. S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northern sympathizer with the Secessionists 
of the south. Originated in autnmn of 1862. Also 
attrib. 

1863 N. Y, Tribune 12 Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Spectator 15 Aug. 2375 
The organ of the Pro-slavery Democrats or Copperheads. 
1863 W. Phillips Speeches xxiv. 526 Copperhead Demo- 
cratic sympathy with the aristocracy of the South. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. IL m. Iv. 358 The Democratic party 
. .was long disci-edited by. - the opposition of a considerable 
section within it ^the so-called Copperheads) to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hence Ccpperheadism. 

1863 Boston Comjnw. 30 Oct., In the attempt to turn Mary- 
land and Missouri over to copperheadism. 1882 New York 
Tribune 15 Mar., How he [Jackson] would excoriate Tilden 
for his copperheadism. 

Copperiee, -is, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Coppering : see under Copper v. 

Copperish (k^^-psrij), a. rare. [See -ISH.] 
Somewhat coppery. 

1667 PhiL Tratis. II. 468 In other places. .Copperish fluors 
are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 
vii. 173 Pearl-Oysters, .taste very copperish, Jf eaten raw. 
1774 Mrs. Delany Corr, Ser. n. II. 47 A little brassish, 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff adhering to a bit of slate. 
187X Daily Tel.z 6 Aug., The once golden and silvery town 
. . has a copperish look about its edges like a very old 
■coin. ■ 

Copperize (k^psrsk), v. [f. Copper sb. + 
-IZB : cf. silverizeP[ tram. To impregnate with 
copper or some preparation containing that metal. 
In mod. Diets. 

Co*pper-llO:se« [Cf. Ger. kupfemase, F. cine- 
perose.J 


1 . Path. A red nose caused by the disease .Acm 
rosacea, by intemperance, etc. ; also, as a single 
word, a name for the disease. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. i. ii. 115, I had as lieue, Helens 
golden tongue had commended I’roylus for a copper nose, 
1822 Scott Nigel x. The stoutest raven dared not come 
within a yard of that copper-nose. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
C^pemose, a synonym of A cne Rosacea. 

2 . The Copper-nosed Bream \Lepomis pallidt€s\ 
Hence Co*pper-iio:sed a., having a red- or copper- 

coloured nose. 

1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) 386 He was copper-nosed, 
and that was full of white streaks here and there, 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Pouacre, a filthy, foule, 
rotten, copper nosed one.^ 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 
I. 90 Copper-nos’d Francie and Gibbie. 

Copperooste, -ose, -ous, obs. ff. Copperas. 
t Cop]pero*se, a. Obs. [Attrib. use of an early 
form ol Copperas, app. treated like an adj. in 
-OSE « COPPEEOOS a. 2.] Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. vi- xii 336 An Atramentous 
condition or mixture, that is a vitriolate or cojpperose quality. 
1698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 370 [It] has in some Places 
a Copperose Taste pretty strong. 

tCopperosed, a. Obs. [£ F. couperose 
copper-nose + -ed: cf next, sense i.] Afected 
with Acne rosacea or copper-nose. 

1344 Phaer Regim. Life (15$^ Bvb, Rednes of the face 
that is not copperosed. 

t Co*pperOTlS, a. Obs. Also 6 coperous. 
[In sense l perh. related to F. couperose (Pare, 

1 6th c.) the disease Coppee-nose pin sense 2 app. 
related to Copperas, F. couperose ; though in both 
there was prob. association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. Copper + -ous for cupromJ^ 

1 . Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acne rosacea or Copper-nose. 

1341 R. Copland Guydonls Quest. Chirurg. Q iv b, Blacke 
coperous skal and scabbe in the face. 1344 Phaer Regim. 
Lyfe (1546) C j, A general diete for al copperous faces. 

2 . Of or belonging to copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. xii. 336 A vitriolous 
or copperous quality ; for vitrioU is the active . . ingredient 
in Inke. 

3 . ? Coppery, cuprous. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Co’pper-pla-te, co*pperplate- 

L ge7t. (Better written as two words.) A plate 
of copper ; also collect. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 306 Silk in bales and boxes 
of copper-plate. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 Then take a Copper-plate, about the size of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 172 
The letters are of gold, and set in a copper-plate. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783' III. 379 They are compo.sed 
of thin lacquered copper-plates, Raymond Mining 

Gloss., Copper-plates, the plates of amalgamated copper 
over which the auriferous ore is allowed to flow, .and upon 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. 

2 . spec. A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for printing. 

1668 Excellency Pen 4 * Pencil 55 Copper plates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. 1683 Petty Last 
Willp. vii, I have.. the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 Southall Bugs Pref., He not only forwarded 
the Impression, hut directed and order’d the Copperplate. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art H, 770 The copper- 
plate is prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf x. 66 
Impressions from the same block, or the same copper-plate. 

3 . A print or impression from such a plate. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel Giijb, Untill a large worke (with 
Copiier Plates) shall have h^ time to he put forth. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) III. 174 Copper-plates of 
their paintings . . published by various authors. 1840 
Thackeray G. Cruikskank (1869) 297 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4 . collect. Copperplate engraving or printing. 

1817 Keatinge Tray. II. 82 What ideas copper-plate 

supplies are yet more inadequate. 1826 Miss Mitford ViL 
lage Ser. n. (1863V294 The Th was there as legible as copper- 
plate. Mod. colloq. His writing is like copper-plate. 

5 . attrib. (Better as one word.) 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 523 The earliest specimens of 
copper-plate printing. 2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Copper- 
plate .Maker, a workman ivho shapes, smooths, and pre- 
pares metal plates for engraving. Ibid., Copper-plate Press, 
a roller press for striking off impressions on paper from a 
metal plate. 1878 Thurston Hist. Steam-Engine 33 A 
copperplate engraving. 

Co’pperplate, [f-prec.] To engrave 

on and print from a copper-plate. 

1822 Scott Let. 13 Mar. in Lockhart, It will he time for 
him to be copperplated, as Joseph Gillon used to call it, 
when he is a Major General, 1881 Sir J. Benedict Weber 
84 The notes flowed to his pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper. 

Copperroost, obs, f. Copperas. 

Copper-rose, var* Cop-rose, tbe Corn-poppy. 

Co’pper-smith, 

1 . An artificer in copper ; one who manufactures 
copper utensils. 

1327 in Riley Loftd. Mem. (x868) 160 Robert de Suttone 
and Walter le Kew copresmythes. c 23x5 Cocke Lorells B. 
(Percy Soc.) 9 Roke makers, coper smythes, and lorymers. 
1^6-34 Tindale 2 Tim. iv. 14 Alexander the coppersmyth 
did me moche evyll. 17x2 Land. Gaz. No. 5006/4 Fit for 


any Brasier or Copper Smith’s use. 1S78 Gladstone Primu 
Homer t^8 The copper-smith is a pretty familiar personage. 

2 . The popular name in India of the Crimson- 
breasted Barbet {Xantholtema Indica). [So Urdu 
iambayat.^ 

1862 Jerdon Birds of India (1877) It bas a re- 

markably loud note which sounds like iook-took-took . .This 
sound and the motion of its head, accompanying it, have 
given origin to the name of coppersmith, 2879 Arnold 
Lt. Asia 20 In the mango- sprays The sun-birds flashed ; 
alone at liis green forge Toiled the loud Coppersmith. 
CO'pper-wall« An old-fashioned arrangement 
in sugar-making, consisting of a long row of open 
pans or boilers bricked together within two parallel 
walls, and heated by a fire at one end. 

The cane-juice from the mill was conducted into the boiler 
most distant from the fire, and successively ladled from one 
boiler to another, until it reached that nearest the fire, 
where the process of inspissation was completed. 

t Co'pper-worm. Obs. 

1 . ‘ A little worm in ships ’ (J-)- 

Suppo.sed to mean the ship-worm, Teredo navalis, 

2 . ‘A moth that fretteth garments’ (J.). 

3 . * A worm breeding in one’s hand ’ ( J.). 

1753 Johnson cites Ainsworth. 

Coppe:^ (k^7-p3ri), a. [f. Copper + -y.] 
Characterized by the presence, qualities, or ap- 
pearance of copper. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. v. 77 A reddish 
coppery tinge. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1838) 39 The grim 
coppery clouds. 1865 C. Boner Transylvania 328 Coppery 
particles attach them.selves to the iron. 1871 Naphkys Prev, 
4* Cure Dis. iii. ii. 626 A hitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

b. Qualifying, or combined with, names of 
colours, as coppery green, red, etc. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. IL 284 Head coppery-green. 
1882 The Garden i Apr. 219/2 Of a coppery yellow colour. 

Coppet ; see Copped 
Coppeweb(be, obs. i Cobweb. 

Coppice (k^-pis),.fA Forms : a. 6 eopys, -eys, 
6-7 cop(p)ise, (6 coppisse, coupisse), 7 coppis, 
eopice, 7- coppice ; B. pi. 6 copyes, 6-7 cop- 
pies, -ys ; smg. 6 copie, 6-7 (8-9 dial.), coppy, 
-ey, -ie. See also Copse, [a. OF. copeiz, coup^ 
peiz, colpe'iz '.-A. 2 Xft L. *coipdttcium ‘having 
the quality of being cut’, f. colpat- ppL stem of 
colpdre, to cut with a blow, f. late L. colpus (Salic 
Law), earlier colapzis (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke :~-L. colaphus, a. Gr. te6\a<pos blow, cuff. 
(Tbe AFr. and ME. form was latinized in later 
times as copecia, copicia.) As in other Fr. words 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing, eopys •, this led to the Eng. 
sing, being frequently made copy, coppy, which is 
now very common in the dialects. On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
-es, -is, -ys of plurals, often dropped, leaving cops^ 
surviving in the form Copse, q.v.] 

1 . A small wood or thicket consisting of under- 
wood and small trees grown for the purpose of 
periodical cutting. 

a. 1338 Elyot ZJ/cri, Catdua sylua, woddes used to he 
cutte, Copeyses, 1540 Charier in Madox Formulare 
Anglic. (1702) 215 Una praedictarum copiciarum %'ocatur 
Overekyll Copys,, secunda vocatur Feyroke Copys, etc. 
1380 North Pluiarch {xSyB) 15^ And set jfire, of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. 1588 Shaks. L. L. Z-, 
IV. i. 9 Vpon the edge of yonder Co^ice. 1593-5 Norden 
Spec. Brit., M*sex 4* Herts, ii. x Enclined to wood, and 
coupisses. 160X Holland Pliny I. 372 It is of this nature, 
To be cut as a coppis. 1732 Pope Lines to Ld, Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing else at top is, Can only constitute 
a coppice. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 11. 642 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxxiii. 285 These coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. 

B. 1539 ^ct 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Their woodes, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growinge and beinge within the saide 
Chace. 1364 H award Eutropius vi. 53 For the enlarge- 
mente of theyr ^oyes or copyes. 1373 Tusser Husb.{x878') 
102 Fence copie in, Er heawers begin. i6r6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Counirie Farme 657 Coppies of vnderu'ood. *637 
Harrison MS. Surv. Skej^eld (in Sheffield Gloss.\ Item 
she holdeth an intacke lying between Rivelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. 1700-x R. Gough Hist, of Myddle 29 
Called the higher parke and the coppy. jB6g in Lonsdale 
Gloss., and 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Coppy, coppice, 
b. collectively. Coppice-wood, underwood. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ii. (1586) loi A great 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order, 
1669 Worlidge Syst. (1681 > 324 Coppice, Copise, or 

Copse, the smaller sort of wood, or Under- wood. 

2 . Cermh., as coppice-bird, -ground, -land ; cop- 
pice-feathered, -topped adjs, ; coppice-wood (see 
Copsewood). 

a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859^ ^23 The piping notes 
of the ^coppice bird. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 5 By every 
■*^coppice-feather’d chasm and cleft. 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. I. (13861 17 The seventh, for *Coppie grounde; 

' the eyght, for Timber trees. X707 J. Mortimer Husb. (J.), 
You may transplant them [trees] for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges, a 1704 Locke (J. The rate of '•coppice lands 
■will fall upon the discovery of coal-mines. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. ii. The green rise, *coppice-topped. 

Coppice (kp‘pis'1, V. For forms see prec. [f. 
prec. sb.] =* Copse v. i. 

1338 Leland I tin. V. 82 The Wood cut doun was never 
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copisid. 1581 Act a$ EUz. c. ^ § 4 Woods or Underwoods 
. .by him preserved and coppised for the Use of his Iron 
Works. 1790 W. Marshall Ecotu Midi, Co., 
to cut down, for underwood. 

Coppiced ///. n;. [f. ComcE + -m] 

1 . Treated as coppice; cut down periodically. 

2577 B, Googe Hereshacks Htisb, {1586) los b, Cop- 

pissed Woodes are commonly severed into so many parcels, 
as may serve for yeerely felling, some still growing while 
others are a felling. 

2 . Furnished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 

2832 J. Bree St, Herbert* s Isle 96 In amber robes the 

coppiced dells were dressed. 

Co|>piciiig (,kf?-pisig), vbL sk [f. Coppice sb,^ 
Coppice-wood. 

2892 Field j Mar. 337/1 The awful damage they [rabbits] 
did to coppicing during the frost, 

Coppid-tank; see Copint ank. 

Ooppie, obs. f. Coppice, Copy. 

Coppielioall, -hool, var. Gappy-hole S^, Obs, 
Coppil, obs. f. Cupel. 

Coppild, var. Copplbd///. a. Ohs, 

€o‘ppiii.g, [f. Cop + -iNG.] 
fl. A top-knot or curl of hair; called dial, a 
topping. Obs, 

2^8 R. Holme Armoury n. 464/2 Women wear Hair in 
a Copping, or fore»lock, when a Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of the head, as little Children that have 
long hair are usually dressed. 

2 . ^ A fence. Norik ’ (Halliw.), Cf. Cop sbl^ 6 , 
Co-pping, 7 fbl, sb. [f. Cop sb ^ 3 + -ing,] 
Spinning. The formation of * cops ’ of thread. 
Used attnb.f chiefly in the names of parts of the 
machine connected with the formation of the 
‘ cops as copping-beam, -part, -rail, etc. 

*7|93 Specif, Tate's Patent No. 1938. 3 The moveable rail . . 
which.. gives that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness upon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 280^ Specif. Earl of Dundonald's 
Patent No. 2896. 2 The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail. 2875 Ure Did. Arts I. 992 The range 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. Ibid, III. 877 There is a 
copping motion connected with the machine. 
CoppiH-tank : see Copintank. 

Coppis(e, -isse, obs. If. Coppice, 

+ Co*pple. Ohs. Also 7 eoppell. [app. a dim. 
of Cop sh."^ Cf. OF* cottpel, copel, now coupeau 
summit of a hill, etc., dim. of OF. coppe summit.] 

1 . A crest on a bird’s head. Hence an appella- 
tion for a crested fowl ; cf. Coppy sbP 

23., Pu.KiNGTON Tourn. Tottenham 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
HI. 84 And coppuU my brode hen that was bro^t out of 
Kent. 2600 SuRFLET Couutrie Fame i. ix. 115 The [pea] 
cocke . * hateth . . his yong ones, vntill they be growne to 
haue a eoppell vpon their heads. 

2 . A little summit or eminence ; =« F, coupeau, 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. Ill, 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 

vpon it is a copple not very high. 

Gopple, obs. f. Couple, Cupel. 
Co'pple-crown. Obs, exc, dial, [see prec.] 

1 . A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a crest, 

atSM Randolph Amynfas 11, in, Like the Copple-crowne 

The Lapwing has. 2706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. in. 24 
Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
copple Crown. 1730 Panegyr, Dean, Whose OfF’rings 
. .Adorn our crystal River’s Banks : Nor seldom grace the 
ftow’ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
43:2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Copple-crcmn, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect. It is 
sometimes called a topple-crcrum. 

2 . Short for coj^le-crowned hen\ ** Coppy sb,^ 
{U,S. local). 

Hence +Oo*pple-crowiied///. a., crested, peaked. 
1685 L. Wafer Voy. iijzg) 336 Of different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown’d, the common Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind. 2732 Mrs. Delany Ctwr. I. 362 
You are very good in getting the copple-crowned fowl. 2732 
Swift Wks. iijjB) IV. 191 Excrements .. copple crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid. 
fCo'ppled, ppl a. Ohs, AUo 7 copied, 
coppild, -elled. [f. Copple + -ed,] 

1 . Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

2600 SuRFLET Conntrie Farme i. xxii. 123 The rough 
footed or coppild [pigeons], .are too mournful. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard 
COTled head with teeth like a saw. 

2 . Rising conically to a summit or point. 

1600 Hakluyt Vey, III. 606 (R.) Without this cape about 
a league there is a little coppled rocke. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 1. XXV, So School-boyes do aspire With cop- 
j^lTd hat to quelme the Bee. 1728 Woodward Fossils (JJ, 
Some being flatter on the top, others more coppled. 

tCopple-stone. Ohs. [cf. CoppLiNG///.df. 3; 
also Cobble-stone, Coggle-stone.] 

432728 Woodward (cited by Johnson), Copple-siones are 
lumps and fragments of stone or marble, broke from the 
adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 

Copple-tanked : see under Copintanb:, 

copling,;^/. a. Ohs. [Related 
to Copple sb. 2, and Coppled ; but in senses 2 and 
3 app. influenced by cockling, ioppUngl\ 

1 . Swelling upwards to a summit 
2670 H. Stubbe The Plus Ultra 144 It rose with an un- 
equal intumescence, copling, like a loaf in the midst. 2688 in 


976 

Somers Tracts Ser. i. II, 305 A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep the Secret of what her Majesty was to 
make the copling Belly, 1694 Narborough, etc. V oy. i, 23 
A .small rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock, ibid 42 
Large Hills, and some round copling tops. Ibid. 80 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 1745 P. Thomas fml. Anson s 
Voy. 18 The Country about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the Northward. ^ 

2 . Of the sea : Surging up into short irregular 
waves, tumbling ; = Cockling ppl. a. 2. 

2667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 497 waves . . are 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

3 . Of stones, etc, ; Unsteady, toppling; « Cock- 
ling///, a, 3. 

a 2825 Forby, Coppling, adv., unsteady, in/anger of fall- 
ing. * It stands coppling, as if it stood upon its head’. 

Coppola, obs. f. Cupola. 

Copperas, coppras, etc. obs. ff. Copperas. 
Copps, obs. form of Copse. 

Co’ppy sb.\ coppy-stool, north, dml. Also 
copy, 5 copstole. [Of uncertain derivation.] A 
low stool, 

24.. Burlesque Poem in Rel. Ant. 1 . 86 Colrakus and 
cop.stolus, one gret whyle-barrous. 2807 J. Stacg Poems 
{Cumbrld. dial.) 10 The breyde nowon a cowystuol Sits 
down. 2812 Willan West Riding Gloss., Coppy, & low 
stool for a child. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coppy, Copy, a 
small stool, generally a three-legged one. 1875 Lancashire 
Gloss., Coppy-stool. 2885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Christ, Kirk,^ 
land 1. iii. 57 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ‘ copy' 
(a kind of stool). ^ 

Co'ppy, ct. and sb.^ dial, and colloq. [f. Cop 
j‘< 5 . 2 -f-Y.J A. adj. Having a cop, crested. B. 
sb. A crested or tufted fowl. 

1880 W, Cornwall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls. 2885 
Bazaar Mar. 1248/2 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 
..special prize for best buflf coppy. 2892 Ibid. 20 Feb., 
3 large buff coppy hens, 20/- each. 

Coppy, coppyse, obs. ff. Coppice. 

II Copra (kp*pra). Also 6 chopra, 8 copera, 
9 coprah, copperah. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app. ad. Malayalam 
koppara, in Hindi khopra coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the coco-nut, prepared and 
exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1584 Barret in Hakluyt V<^, II. 413 (Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. 2598 tr. Linschoteds Voy. 201 (Y.) 
The other Oyle is prest out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Jttd. I. xxv. 
306 Cocoa-nut . . produceth . . Copera, or the kernels of the 
Nut dried, and out of those kernels there is a very clear 
Oyl exprest. 2880 Atheneeum 28 Dec. 809/2 It is fortunate 
for Fiji that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
1889 H. H. Romilly Verandah in N. Guinea 275 Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and 
dried in the sun. 

Copraemia, -agogtie : see Copro-. 

Copras, -es, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Copre, obs. form of Copper. 

Co«pre*s‘b3rter. [Co- pref. 3 b.] A fellow- 
presbyter. Cf. Compeesbyter. 

C2828 E. Irving Hist. Ch. Scot. Wks. 2864 1. 562 Columba 
..with twelve co-presbyters.. settled in Iona, 

Co-pre'Sence. [Co- 3 a.] Presence together ; 
the state or fact of being co-present. 

1827 Coleridge Bi<^. Lit. 125 The conception of nature 
does not apparently involve the co-presence of the intelli- 
gence, J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. I. iv. 

109 The peaceful copresence and orderly cooperation of 
millions of human beings. 

Co-pre’seat, [Co- 2.] Present together. 

2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. vi. 216 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links, .the free-will, .is co-extensive and 
co-present. 2^ J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. 1. 
iii. 98 Several instinctive affections are co-present bn terms 
of equality. 

Copresse, -price, -pris, obs. ff. Copperas. 
Co-prineipate : see Co* pref. 3 a. 

Copro-, before a vowel copr-, combining form 
of Greek Koirpos dung, as in Coprse'xoia [Gr. af/xa 
blood], blood-poisoning from the fseces in case of 
costiveness ; hence Coprse'mlc a. Co'pragrogTi© 
[Gr. brf(»rf- 6 s carrying away], a purging medicine, 
Copre'mesis [Gr. tficais vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Copro’pMlous a. [Gr. <pi\-os loving], 
fond of dung; feeding or growing upon dung, 
f Copro'pliory [med.L. coprophoria, Gr, -fopia 
carrying], purgation (Bailey), Copro’stasis, in 
Bailey t coprostacy [Gr. arbais a stopping], cos- 
tiveness. (See other words below.) 

Co-produee, -projector : see Co- pref. i, 3 c. 
Coprolite [Hiod- L Gr. nbirpo-t 

dung + EL 6 o$ stone : see also -ite.] A stony roundish 
fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the 
petrified excrement of an animal. 

2829 Buckland in Trans. Ceol.Soc. (2835) HL 223 On the 
Duscovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Faeces, in the Lias at 
Lyme Regis, and m other formations. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 31 As a source of manure, coprolites have become 
important. 

Coprolith (k^’pr^li])). [f. Gr. «< 5 Tr/)o-s dung + 
A/^o-s stone : see prec,] A ball formed of hard- 
ened faeces in the bowels {^Syd, Soc, Lex.) ; also =* 
prec. ■ 


COPS.: ^ 

Hence Copro-, koproli-tMc ir. 

2858 Bailey The Age 142 High would rise The kopro. 
lithic mountain of his lies. 

Goprolltic (kf?pn![li-tik), ii:. [f. Coprolite -{- 
• 10.] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites. 

2829 Buckland in Trans. Geo f Soc. (1835) II. 228 The ex- 
tent and quantity of this coprolitic breccia. . is very remark- 
able. 2849 Murchison Siluria x. 241 The small coprolitic 
bodies. 2872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 187 Zones of 
bony and coprolitic matter. 

Coprology (k^prp'lodzi). [f. Copro- - f -LOGY ; 
cf. Gr. KOTTpokbyos dung-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordure ; filth in literature or art, 

2856 Times 29 Jan., Pictures of his particular contribu- 
tions to coprology. 2858 Sat, Rev. 28 Aug. 204/1 The Greek 
Anthology— or Coprology as it ought to be called, 2880 
Swinburne Study B, Jonson ii. 95 All English readers, I 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen. 

Co-promisor, -promoter : see Co- 3 c. 
Co-pro'perty. [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint property. 

287s "Sir G. Mellish in Law Rep. 2 Com. Pleas Div. 57 
Both parties have more or less a co-property in the house. 

Copropliagan (kpprp-Iagan). [f. mod.L. 
Coprophag-i the dung-beetles.] A dung-beetle. 

2842 Brande DA/. Science ^ Art, Coprophagans, CoPro- 
phaga, A section of Lamellicorn beetles which live in and 
upon the dung of animals. 

Copropliagist (kYprp-fadgist). [f. as nextb 
-IST.J A dung-eater. 

2887 Pop. Sc. Mo. XXX. 605 There are real coprophagists 
or dung-eaters among birds. Some vultures, etc. 

Copropkagous (k^pr^y-fagosh a. [f. mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a. Gr. Konpotpay-os dung-eating (f. 
fconpo-s dnng + -<payos eating) : see -ous.] Feeding 
upon dung ; said esp. of the dung-beetles. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (x 8 a 8 ) IV. 493 Copropha- 

f ous insects. 2849 THst., Matnmalia HI. 119 

Ixtremely few coprophagous beetles have hitherto . . been 
found in Australia. Ini ell. Observer No. 56. 134, 

So Copro'pliagy, the eating of excrement. 

1891 J. G. Bourke Scatol. Rites y. 29 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons. 

Copro philous, a. : see Corro-. 
CO“propri*etor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
or owner. Hence Co-propri*etorsMp. 

1796 Bentham Wks. XL 215 Co-proprietors might, any or 
all of them, have been repugnants. 1832 Ad 2-3 Will. IV, 
c. 65 8 All co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property. 2875 Poste 
Gains 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 207 Communioor co-propnetorship. 

€op-rose, copper-rose. [Cf. F. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion with F. aniperose cop- 
peras, or copper-nose, has been suggested ; Halz- 
feld compares Ger. klapperrosel] A local name of 
the red Com Poppy {Papaver Rheeas). 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (17961 11. 487 Corn, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-ro.se. Head-wark. 1787 Grose 
Provinc. Gloss., Cop rose, Papaver rhseas, called also head 
work. 1847-78 Halliwell, Copper-rose, the red field poppy, 
1878-86 Britten & Holland Plani-n., Cop-rose, or Copper- 
rose. (Northurab., Yorksh., Suffolk.) One Yorkshire corre- 
spondent writes it Copperrass. 

Copros(e, -sse, obs. ff. Copperas. 
Coprostasis : see Copro-, 

Cops, copse (kfjps). Also 5 copys. [OE. <rt?/^, 
cosp =« OS. cosp (in comb, litho-cospun dat pi.).] 

1 1 . A shackle for any part of the body ; a fetter 
(OE. fSt-cops), manacle {hand-cops'), or collar 
{sweor-cops\ to secure a prisoner. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, 765 In quo pedes vindorum tenentur 
cosp [so Erf, Corpus). ^825 Vesp, Ps. cxlix [cl]. 8 To 
gebmdanne cyningas heara in fot-cospum. c888 K. JElfred 
Boeth. xxxviii. i And siSSan slean on raccentan and on 
cospas, c xooo Supp. AS If rids Gloss, in 'Wr-'Wu\<±eri 8 ii/zo 
Anguina cops, a 2100 Voc. in Wr.-W. 336/37 Compes uel 
cipfis fotcops. Bogia iuc o'S3e swurcops. Manice hand- 
claps. a iaM3o Ibid. 552/25 Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops, 
a. A hasp for fastening a door or gate. 

The hasp is closed over a staple which is then padlocked, 

14.. Medulla Graon. (Cant. MS.) (in Promp. Parv. s.v. 
Hespe\ Pesellum, a lytel lok of tre, a haspe, a cospe, a 
sclott [cf. Promp. Part). Hespe of a doore, pessuluml. 1536 
MS. Acc, Si. John's Hasp., Canterh., Payd for ij copseys 
for a gatte iij^f. [Still used, and well known to country 
ironmongers in the south of England.] 
fb. (See quot.) Obs, 

2497 Churchw. Acc, Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) 222 
Payd to Antony for dressyng of the yron and a copys that 
beryth the lyjht . . iiij'L 

3 . A U-shaped iron, which, by means of a pin 
passing through the ends, can be fixed on the end 
of a pole or beam so as to provide an attachment 
for tackle, etc.; a Clevis. Applied to various 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: see 
the quots. 

2797 Trans. Soc. Encouragem. Arts XV. 233 The copse, 
by which the cattle draw. 2863 Barnes Dorset^ Gloss., 
Cops, a connecting^ crook of a harrow. Ibid. s.v. Wey, The 
wey is fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow by a 
cops (an iron bow with a free joint). 2888 Elworthy W^. 
Somerset Wd.-bk., Copse, in harness or plough-tackly, a U- 
shaped iron, having a pin through its ends, by which the 
h>ot-chain of a sull is attached to the bodkin ; = Clevis. In 
breeching harness a copse on either side connects the breech- 
strap with the short breeching-chains. .The bow of a watch 
is called a 
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COPULiATIOW, 


4 . A piece of wood (or iron) fixed on an oar, 
having a hole in it to turn on a thole-pin. Snch 
oars are called on the south coast of England 
copse-oars. 

1891 C(m"espt. at Weymouth^ Where copse oars are used a 
single thole-pin is required. 

11 See also Cosp. 

t Cops. == Cook’s as a deformation of Gocfs. 

d: 1693 Urquhart Retbelais wi, iv. 49 Cops body, I sink, I 
drown. Ibid, m. xviii. 146 Copsody, that I do believe. 
OopBal(e, var. of Copsole. 

Copse (Vps), Forms: 6-8 cops, 7-8 
copps, 7 copp’ee, cop’se, copce, 6- copse. 
[i6thc. cops^ syncopated form of copys^ 

coppis Coppice. Like copys^ also, sometimes dia- 
lectally treated as a plural. 

The phonetic reduction of ME. copys to mod. copse was 
quite regular: cf, plurals such as tw/j, ME. croppes, 
croppis^ croppys^ and such words as else^ once^ in ME. 
elles, -is, -ys, ones, -is, -ys. The retention of copys. Coppice, 
beside cops, Copse, is owing to special circumstances,] 

1 . == Coppice ; a thicket of small trees or under- 
wood periodically cut for economic purposes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens r. xxxix. 57 Agrimonie groweth . . in 
hedges and Copses.^ 1587 Turberv. Trag. T, (1837) 130 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops, a i6a6"BACOM 
Max. Sf Uses Com. Law iv. (1630' 23 Ten loads of wood 
out of my copps. 1637 Milton Lycidas 42 The willows and 
the hazel copses green. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 137 N ear 
yonder copse where once the |jarden smil’d. x866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878; 248 My path lying 
through the fields and copses. 
iS. as plural, whence rarely an erron. sing. cop. 

172s Land. Gaz. No. 6420/2 Young Oaken Timber Trees, 
growing in Hedge-Rows, Copps, and other Parts of the . . 
Estate. 1725 Bradley Diet. II. s.v. Woodcock, They 
remain all the Day.. under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
X727 Ibid. I. s.v. Bird, The Birds ..rest upon some tall 
Trees, if there are any, or on the Top of Cops. 1877 Mackay 
Lei, in Life iii. (1890) 56 Imagine a forest of lofty slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepers. 

b. collectively. » Copse wood 2 ; loosely, the un- 
derwood of a wood or forest. 

173s Somerville Chase 11. 183 Where those tow'rlng 
Oaks Above the humble copse aspiring rise. 1814 Scott 
IVav. ix, A deep and wOoded dell, from the copse of 
which arose a massive, but ruinous tower. 1827 Steuart 
Planter's G. i 1828) ii The transplanting of Copse or Under- 
wood. 1836 Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 
c^se. 

2 . transf and fig. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Pilgrimage ii, So to cares cops 
I came, and there got through, With much ado. 164s C. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 65 If I Have bristlie haire, Or 
my head bald, or beard in Cop'ses grow. 

3 . Comb., as copse-shooting, -ware ; copse-clad, 
-covered acljs. Also Copse wood, 

1818 Keats Endymton 1. 120 Through *copse-clad vallies. 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (18791 17 Low copse-clad 
hills. 1812 Edin. Rev. XX. 293 Rough *copse*covered 
cliffs. 1883 Harper's Mag, Jan. 324/2 In *copse-shooting 
it is advisable to know both who and where are your com- 
panions. 1886 T. Hardy Woodlanders ii, Mr. George Mel- 
bury, the timber, bark and '’^copse-ware merchant. 

Copse, cops (kf?ps), v.^ [app, f. Cops sb. ; 
but possibly f. Copse sb.] trans. To fasten or 
shut to confine, enclose. Alsoyf^. 

1617 Hales Gold, Rem. CieSS) 15 Not to suffer your labours 
to be copst and mued up within the poverty of some pre- 
tended method. 1647 Farindon Sertn. (1672) I.^ 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Mercy . . and draw our limitations as 
it were to copse her up and confine her? 1657 “ Serm. 439 
(T.y N ature itself hath copsed and bound us in from flying out. 

Copse (kpps\ v.^ [f. Copse sb.] 

1 . trans. To treat as copse-wood ; to make a 
copse of; ‘to preserve underwood* (J.). 

1575 Turberv. Venerie 82 If he chance to finde any little 
hewtes or springes privily copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 

12 By Copsing the starvelings in the places where they are 
newly sown. 1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett. vii, The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been of very evil con- 
sequences. 1827 Steuart Planter's G, (1828) 521 A certain 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed, 
m order to improve the closeness of the skreen at bottom, 
183s Singleton Virgil 1 . 128 Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again. 

2 . To clothe with a copse. Hence Copsed ppl. a, 

173s T. Amory Mem. (lySq) I. 200 I.0W birch and hazle- 

trees, which copse the sides of Carl vay loch. 178a W . Steven- 
son Hymn to Deify 14 Thick-cops’d hills. 1:833 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. Bord. I. 154 Here the brae glows with . . 
budding broom, — there copsed with grey willows and 
alders. 

Copsemate : see CoPEMATE. 

Co psewood, co ppice-wood, 

1 . A Copse, arch, or Obs. 

rt. 1543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § i In and upon all . . 
Woods commonlie called Coppies woods and Underwoods. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. (1586) 105 Coppisse 
Woodes, that are continually to be feld. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 380 There be also of Date trees coppey woods, 
which they vse to fell and cut at certaine times. x6z6 
Bacon Sylva v. § 425 To make hasty Growing Coppice- 
Woods. 1790 Ambler Reports 131 All coppice woods are 
liable to tithes. i8w Pinkerton Petral. II. 543 The crater 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water. 

8. x6o2 Carew Cornwall (J.), The East quarters of the 
shire are not destitute of copse woods. ^ 1733 Mrs. Delany 
Corr. 1 . 376 A little copsewood which is cut into vistas and 
serpentine walks. 1830 Scorr Demonol. v, 162 Sequestered 
valleys, and dim copsewoods. 


2. The low trees and underwood of a copse. 

0, 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 7 There is coppice wood 
there. ^ x87a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) After 
threading through some coppice-wood. 

8. X664 Evelyn Sylva iii. § 16 (R.) Generally copps-wood 
should be cut close. x8^ Q. Victoria More Leaves 288 
Trees and copsewood sprinkled about. 

3. attHb., as copsewood oak. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot. IV. 489 There is . . one con- 
siderable tract of copsewood-oak. 

Hence Co*psewooded ppl. a. 

x862 J. Grant Capt. of Guard liv, In many a copsewooded 
glen. 

Oopshen : see Corpion. 

Gopsiug (kp-psig), sb. [f. Copse sb.] Cop- 
picing, copsewood. 

1783 Projects in Ann. Reg. 93/2 Ash for poles or copsing. 

Copsole, copsil. Obs. or dial. Forms: 6 
copsoll, 7 copsole, 7-8 cope-sale, 8 cope-sal, 9 
copsil. [app. f. Cops sb . ; the rest is uncertain.] 

1. «- Cops sb. 3. 

136a Lane. Wills II. 34, ij copsolls Tcvxd. 1623 Inv. in 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 97 Two pair of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. x 683 R. Holme Armoury iii. viii. 333 
He beareth Gules, a Cop-sole and Pin, with the chain 

E endant, Argent, by the name of Copsole. This is very often 
y old Heralds termed a Dog-Couple, but.. I should rather 
t^e it for a Shakle and Bolt, with the Chain hanging at 
it. 1704 [see Cope 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. I. 

S.V. Cart, The Cope-Sale, and Pin. ^ X847-78 Halliwell, 
Copsal, a piece of iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. ^ x88i Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Copsil 
. .c. A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plough-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
adjusting the width and regulating the draught. 

2, ‘ A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its place at a proper 
angle to the beam.* 

x 8 Bx Shropshire Word-bk. 96 Copsilsof this kind fell out of 
use when iron ploughs became general, about 1835-40. 

+ Co’pspin, Ohs. [cf. Du. spmnekop spider : 
see Cop ,fA 3 ] A spider. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D viij, The copspin that made 
his nette to take the flyes. 

Gop-spinner : see Cop sb.^^ 8. 

Copstole : see Coppy sb.^ 

Copsy (k^-psih a. [f. Copse sb. -f- -t.] Abound- 
ing in copses ; planted with copses. 

1757 Dyer Fleece i. 718 Linger among the reeds and 
copsy banks. 1823 R. Ward Tremaine 111 . iiL 19 Nightin- 
gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kf?pt). In 7-8 Coptie, Coplit(e, -tie. 
[Cf. F. copie, mod. L. Coptus, Cophtus 2 j^.Kx21q. LaS 
quft, gift collective, ‘the Copts*, with relative adj. 

JaiJ qiftl Coptic, also k-J qubt, qibt 

'’^with relative adj. qubit, qibtl, most prob. ad. 
Coptic rYTfTTioc gyptios, kytttaioc kyptaios, repr. 
Gr. *At 7 i 5 tmos Egyptian. The Arabic u is in some 
places pronounced o, and Arabic having no p is 
obliged to substitute f ox bi to the former is 
owing the early Cophtus. 

Some have referred the name to Copies, an ancient city of 
Upper Egypt, and it is possible that this notion has tended 
to make Copt the settled form.] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite sect of Monophysites. 

16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 109 Of Christians, the natiue Cop- 
tics are the most in number. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 
I. ii, (1636) 72 They are termed Cophtes : these are the true 
Egyptians. 1723 R. Millar Propagat. Chr. II. viiL 368 
Turks and Arabians, Christian Greeks and Cophtes. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. iii. 25 Coptics, who are 
circumcised Christians. 1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 31 1 
The Copts, at present, compose less than one fourteenth 
part of the population of Egypt, 
b. attHb. or adj. 

163s Pagitt Christianogr. i. (1646)99 The Copt Language. 
1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 314 The Copt women veil their 
faces . . when any men, excepting their near relations, are 
present. 

Copt, var. of Copped///, a. 

Copt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cope v. 
Coptank, -tanct : see CopiNTANK. 

Coptic (kf?*ptik), a. {sb.) [mod. f. Copt + -ic.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the Copts. 

1678 Butler Hud. m. ii. 1585 And from their Coptiefc 
Priest, Kirkerus, Found out this Mystick way to jear us. 
1792 Genii. Mag. LXII. n. 981 An exact c<^y of an antient 
Coptic alphabet. 1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. IL 325 Confession 
is required of all members of the Coptic church. 

2. sb. The language of the Copts. 

17XX Addison No. 69 P 2 , 1 am not versed In the Mod- 
ern Coptick. 1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 312 The Coptic 
has become a dead language, understood by very few persons. 

Coptine (k^*pt 3 in). [See -inb.] A colourless 
allcaloid found in Coptis trifolia, a ranunculaceous 
plant of N. America. 

1879 in Watts 3rd Suppl. 

t Co'ptite, sb. and a. Obs. —Copt, Coptic. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 338 The Coptites also to this 
very day call it Chemt. x68o H. Dodwell Two Letters 
(1691) 209 The Coptite or ancient Aegyptiack [tongue]. 

Copula (k^pi«Ia). [a. L. copula, f. co{m)- 
together + ap-h^e to fasten, fit, with dim. suffix.] 

1. Logic and Gram. That part of a proposition 
which connects the subject and predicate; the 


present tense of the verb to he (with or without a 
negative) employed as a mere sign of predication. 

1650 Find. Hammond's Addr. §62. 25 It belongs to the 
Copula, or word US). s668 Wilkins Real Char, ii. i. § 6. 46 
Not properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mix- 
ture of two, namely the Predicate and Copula. 1725 Watts 
Logic II. i, A proposition is usually denominated affirmative 
or negative from its copula. 1846 Mill Logic i. i. § 2 The 
Copula is the sign denoting that there is an affirmation or 
denial. 1887 Fowler ii. ii. 25. 

2. gen. A connexion ; a link. 

2636 Hardy xst Ep. John (1865^ 185/1 This [faith] brings, 
as it were, the Copula, that which knits Christ and the 
Christian together. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11.109 No copula had been detected between any 
cause and effect either in physics or in thought. 

3. Anat. A part (e. g. a bone, cartilage, or liga- 
ment) connecting other parts. 

^ i68x tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Noc&h., Copula, a joyn- 
ing or fastning together, fettering. 1851-60 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Copula, old term for a ligament. 1882 Soc. 
Lex., Copula magna cerebri, a synonym of the Corpus 
callosum. 1878 Bell Gegenbauers Comp. Anat. 469 As a 
rule its [the hyoid arch's] copula is increased in size and 
affords a support for the tongue. 

4 . A Coupler in the organ. 

1852 Seidel Organ 67 The copula is that contrivance by 
which two or more key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

5. Mus. A short connecting passage; = Co- 
detta, Conduit 7 ; a ‘ link *. 

x88o OusELEY in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 568/1 A few notes to 
connect the subject and answer. .Such connecting notes are 
named the Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term of Roman Law.] 

x86.^ Ld. Chancellor {\xi Times 8 June), Supposing this 
promise to be given in England in writing ; ‘ When we go 
back to Edinburgh I will marry you ; ' and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland. 

t Co'pulaxit, a. Obs. rarer- \ [ad. L, copuldnt-, 
pr. pple. of copulare to link together, conjoin, 
Couple.] Connecting or coupling. 

1658 R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 47, B is 
copulant, lying between A and C. 

Copnlar (k^^-piz^lar), a. [f. L. type cdpulSris, 
f. copula : see -ar.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a copula- 

x86o Hansel Proleg. Logica Notes 358 An apodeictical . . 
judgment requires a different statement of the copular re- 
lation. 

t Co’pxilate, a. (phi) Obs. [ad. L- cbpuldt-us 
linked, coupled, pa. pple, of copulare : see next.] 

1. Connected, coupled ; conjoined, united. (In 
first quot. const, as /a. ///tf.) 

1432-50 tr. (Rolls) I. 108 These ij. wordes, lebus 

and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, Jerusalem, re-< 
sultethe. 1607-12 Bacon Ess,, Custom (Arb.) 372 If the 
force of Custome Simple and Separate be greate ; the force 
of Custome Copulate and Conioyn'd . . is farre greater. 1643 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) 243 Is our commission.. to take the 
parts of a copulat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
s^ the first is absolutely true, the other not ? 

2. Serving to connect, copulative* b. as A 
copulati\^e word, 

X63X Gouge God's Arrows i. t This copulate particle - 4 «ii£. 
167a Penn Spirit Truth Vmd. 133 Gerunds,^ Adjectives, 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctives, Prepositions. 

Copulate {kp-piuld^t), V. [f. L. copulat-, ppl. 
stem of to fasten together, link, couple, 

f. : see above.] 

f 1. trans. To couple, conjoin, link together. Obs. 
X669 GMJ& Crt, Gentiles i, iii. iii. 45 Things of themselves 
most opposite, were copulated and linked together, x^y 
/bid. IV. Proem 7 The parts of an hypothetic proposition 
are copulated by the conditional particle, ‘if*. 1822 T. 

Taylor Apuleius 328 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion. 

1 2 . intr. To become conjoined or united. Obs. 
c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 60 The two nations must 
needs copulate and mix. 

intr. To unite in sexual congress. (Now 
chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

163a Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 149 The devout Mahometans 

, . accompting themselves ’ ’ 

with the off-spring of ’ 

jE/. 261 All that urine ^ , 

tim, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec, Wife's Sister 20 It had 
been . . an hainous Sin . . in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) III. 134 
When the copulating season is over. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. Ii. 12 These animals, .do not copulate, but the 
males shed a fecundating fluid upon the ova deposited by 
the females. 

Copulation (kppiz^u^’jan). [a. F. copulation 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. copulation- em, n. of action 
f. copulare : see prec.] 

+ 1. The action of coupling or linking two things 
together, or condition of being coupled; con- 
nexion, union. Obs. 

cx^oo Test. Love l (1560) 278/2 Every othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these lawes. 1348 U d all, etc. Erasm. 
Par. fohn Pref, 3 a, The wonderfull copulacion of the sayed 
nature vnto ours by his incarnacion. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man i. 5 That kynde of copulation called Synchondrosis, is 
to be noted by the bones of the brest. a 1623 W. Pemble 
Justification (1629) 221 The copulation of a lining faith 
and obedience together. 1732 Johnson Rambler "No. 104 
V 10 Wit , . is the unexpected copulation of ideas. 1752 H. 
Walpole Corr. ri837) L ^79 A pyramid which by a most 
unnatural copulation is at once a grotto and a green- 
house. 


COPULATIVE. 


COPY. 


. Tb. Grammatical or logical coBnexiom 
1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary (1635) 86 When one or moe 

members doe follow in equall sentences, as thus.. : or thus 
with copulation : neither hast thou . . , nor . . , nor . . . 1854 
'Hickok Ment. Sc, 146 The varieties of judgements, which 
depend upon the forms of copulation. 


. fc. qimsi-iTtf/irr. A combination. Ohs. rare. 

S774 H. Walpole Let, Sir W. Hamiltmt ip June, A new 
instrument, - a copulation of a harpsicord and a violin. 

2 . Spec. The union of the sexes in the act of 
generation. (Now chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1483 CAXTONCac/i? Avb, Made one desshe by carnal copu- 
lacyon or bodily fekwshyp. c XS3® More Life Hen. V/IIf 
63 Because of the carnal! copulacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Httsb, 
IV. (1586) 185 Some thinking^ that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone being the^ male, and the Bee the 
female. 1600 Si-iaks. A. ¥. L, m. ii. 84 The copulation of 
Cattle. x64S Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 31 Marriage, which 
is, a lawful copulation of a man and a woman- ,1830 K.. 
Knox Biclanfs Anai. 28 They produce living young, 
without copulation. 1880 Gunther Fishes 157 In vivi- 
parous fishes actual copulation takes place. 

: Copulative (k^*pit^lativ, -^Jtiv), a. and sb. [a, 
F. copulaiif^ -we (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. cdpuld- 
tiV’US of or pertaining to coupling, connective, f. 
ppl. stem of cdpxddre ; see above and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Serving to couple or connect ; spec, in Gram. 
applied to conjiinciions which connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 
junctive. [So already in Martianus Capella and 
other L. grammarians.] 

J388 Wyclif Frol. 57 A participle of a present tens . . mai 
be resol uid into a verbe of the same tens, and a coniunc- 
cioun copulatif. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1327) 6 b, Two 
nominatyue cases, .with a comuncycn copulatyue comynge 
bytwene. a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heh. i. 5 These copulative 
particles, and, again. 182^ L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 
1 . 189 Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and disjunctive. 

to. Involving such connexion of words or clauses, 

rS86 CoGAJ? Haven Health ccxliii. (1612) 262 These kind of 
copulative sentences, 1628 T. Spencer Eo^ick 223 A Copu- 
latiue Axiome . . is that, the coniunction whereof, is Copu- 
latiue. 1725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjects or predicates connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Lotzds Logic 74 
The copulative judgment .S' is both / and ^ and r*). 


e. Lagic and Gram. Connecting the subject and 
predicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
forming the copula. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. VII. 42 With a Verb copulativ in 
midst of al. 1871 Public Sck. Lat. Gram. § no The Verbs 
which so couple a Subject and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs. 

i* 2 . Characterized by * copulation * or connexion j 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Ohs. 

1648 Sanderson niTm/f. (1653) 20 True obedience is copula- 
tive. 1660 SwiNNocK DoorSatv. Op. i77The commands of the 
law are all copulative, they hang together like a carcanet of 
Jewels. 1676 W, Row Contn. BlaiPs Antohiog. xii. (1848) 
425 The command in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to _go to their meetings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence. 

3 . Zool. and Anat. Relating to or serving for 
the reproductive union of the sexes ; copulatory, 

1841-71 T. R. Joses Anim. Kingd. (ed. 41 1^7 At the ex- 
tremity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac. 1859 
T'odd Cycl. Anat, V. ^45/2 The reproductive organs . . are 
commonly subdivided into the formaivve and copulative. 

B. sk ' ' ' 

1 . Gram. A copulative conjunction or particle. 

1330 Palsgr. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
1609 W. Sclater Three/. Preservative (i6ro) B iva, Copu- 
latiues .somtimes haue force of conditionals. 1693 Bp. Pat- 
rick Comm. Gen. 156 A great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as a Copulative in 
this place. 1751 Harris Hermes (1841) 187 The principal 
copulative in English is and.^ 1843 Stoddart in Encycl, 
JMetrop. (1847) 1 . 169/1 The Latin ac and adque. .in their first 
sense are mere copulatives. 

lb. A connecting word or particle, rare. 

1745 De Foe*s Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) 1 . 13, I can by 
no means approve of studied abbreviations, and leaving out 
the needful copulatives of speech in trading letters, 

tc. Copula. Obs. rare. 


1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 162, i. The subject ..2. 
The predicate, .and 3. The copulative. 

1 2 . A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 
Ohs. 

1613 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 120 Righteousnesse, which 
is the copulative of all true vertue.s. 

1 * 3 , Something involving or characterized by 
connexion or union ; a connected whole. Ohs. 

1621 Bolton Siaf. /rel. 165 The same Act being in such 
a copulative. 1636 Trapp Comm. John vii. 23 The law is 
one entire copulative. 

Used humorously of persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. Obs. 

i6oa Shaks. a, V. L. v. iv. 58, I pres.se in heere sir, 
amongst the rest of the Country copulatiues. 
t 5 . Connexion, conjunction by marriaffe’ 
(Todd). Obs. ^ 

1^79 Ricaut State of Greek Ch, 307 They understand 
1 olygamie to be a Conjunction of divers Copulatives in num- 
ber, which IS not understood tin a person proceeds umto a 
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fourth Wife, which makes more than one Copulative in the 
rule of Marriage, 

Co'pulatiiirely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
copulative manner. 

1626 W. Sclater Exp, 2 Thess. {1629)189 Vnderstand them 
copulatiuely, so that they haue connexion with other graces. 
x6si Biggs New JDisp. T 230 Seeing it is denyed disjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copulatively- ^ 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 392 Six things are copulatively requir'd, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should .be given. 18^ F. Hall 
Doctor Indoctus 10 Equality is predicable of things con- 
templated, not alternatively, but copulatively. 

Copulatory (k^-piwlatari), a. [f. L. type *cd- 

puldtdri-us, f. cdpuldtor one who couples ; see -oby.] 
Zool. Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 417/2 The female organs have 
in many genera a . . copulatory pouch. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Li/e^go [In Reptilia] there are two distinct 
types of copulatory organs. 

CopiiU, eopiir, obs. ff. Coutle, Copper. 
Co-purehaser : see Co- pref. 3 c. 
d* CopuTtenaunee. Ohs. (?) 

1389 R. Harvey PL Perc. 22 A lewes letter scriblescrable 
ouer the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Copweb, -wetobe, obs. ff. Cobweb. 

Copy (kfpi), sk (a.) Forms: 4-7 copye, 4- 
8 copie, (4 kopy, 5 coopy, 6 ooopie), 6 coppye, 
<S-7 coppie, 6-8 coppy^ 4- copy. [a. F. copie 
(13th c. in Littre) = Pr. copia, ad. L. copia abund- 
an ce, plenty, multitude. Branch II, found in med.L. 
and all the Romanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L. phrases as dare vel hahere 
ccpiam legendi to give, or have, the power of 
reading, facere copiam describendi to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made, 
whence med.L. copia * transcript ’.] 

I. f 1 . Iflenty, abundance, a copious quantity. 
tfX375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11.774 Of teres full gret copye. 

X387 Trevisa HigdenCPxd^^ L 301 Spayne. .ha}> grete copy 
and plente of castell. 13x4 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 58 If 
there be copie of prestes. 1393 Lodge Will. Longbeard 
Addr, to Rdr., No conceits, .but such as have coppy of new 
coined words. 1607 J. Carpenter Spir. Plough 209 All that 
copie or riches . . is nought else but extrearae povertie. 1632 
B. JoNSON Ma^tt, Lady iL i, Pie. 'Which would you choose 
now, mistress ? Pla. 'Clannot tell : The copy does confound 
one. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Copie, plenty, abundance, 
tb. Fullness, plenitude. Obs. 

X4S3 Caxton jEsop < E. E. T. S.) 295 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of his loue. a 1500 Orol. Sap. in 
Anglia X. 371 In J?® copye of grete delytes. 

fc. esp. of language: Copiousness, abundance, 
fullness, richness. Copy of words : « L. copia ver- 
bomm. Obs. 

XS3X ELYordW. I. X, "Whereby he shall, .attaine plentie 
of the tongues called^ Copie. A. Day Eng. Secretary 

1. (1625) 3 To excell in varietie of sentences, and copie of 
words, 139S Flqrio World of Words Ep. Ded. A v a, The 
coi»e and varietie of our sweete-mqther-toong. x6i2 Brins- 
ley End. Lit. 22Theproprietie,puritie and copie of our Eng- 
lish tongue. Ibid. X17 To get propriety and copie of words 
and phrases, a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchahlenesse with other tongues, 
fd. ?»= Cornucopia. Ohs. rare. 

1^92 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 46 b, Everie one of them in 
their right hand did holde a copie full of all kinde of fruites. 
Ibid. 98 b, In her right hand she held a copie full of rjpe 
graine. 

II. A transcript or reproduction of an original. 

2 . A writing transcribed from, and reproducing 
the contents of, another ; a transcript 

X330 R. Brunne Ckron. (x8iq) 293 The barons. .Of bing 
bat pei wild ask bad him be copie here, 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 50 pat we shuld send 30U a kopy of our status. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 352 Copyes were made of the sayd 
statutes. 1335 Eden Decouies 171 The coppie of the bull 
1363 Nowell in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden; 20 The coopie of 
the Catechism which I caused to be wryten out. 1653 
Walton Angler 106 The Copy of a Sermon. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. iv. xvi. (1695) 382 Though the attested Copy of 
a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
well attested . .will not "be admitted as a proof in Judicature. 
1776 Trial Nundocomar AtSh ^ wrote remained 

with . . Nundocomar ; the original remained with Pudmohun 
Doss. 1873 Scrivener Grk. Test. 3 No such perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. 

3 . A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. 

1580 Baret a tv. C 1267 An example written, or min ted out, 
a copie or patterne. ^19 J* Richardson 3 <rx*. Connoisseur 
150 If any One says That Picture is a Copy 111 break his 
Head. 17x9 — Art Crii. 176 Coppies are usually made 
by Inferiour Hands. X749 Berkeley Wks. IV. 3m The 
third [picture] is a copy, and ill-coloured. i8ox Fuseli 
Led. Art (1848) 348 Our language, or rather those who use 
it, generally confound, when speaking of the art, *copy* 
with * imitation', though essentially different in operation 
and meaning. r857 I^USKIN Pol. Eton, Art ii, 125 Never 
buy a copy of a picture. .All copies are bad; because no 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. V. 156 Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 
copies of the earlier stone ones. 

4 l _fig. a. Something made or formed, or re- 
garded as made or formed, in imitation of some- 
thing else ; a reproduction, image, or imitatiou. 

1396 Bp. Barlow Three Serm. DoA, Zz The practise of 
these Bishops, and perhaps their copies. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Adov. i. 298 My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copie 
of my childe that's dead. X677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man.iv. 


Y. 334 , 1 see but as it were a Copy or Transcript of the first 
created nature of Man in the first. Individuals. 1739 Hume 
Hum. Nat.i. ii. (1874) I. 317 Of this impression there is a 
copy taken by the mind. ^ 1780 Cowper 'Table Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the smile, the 
sweetness, or the grace. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Char. 
XX. 509 Pompey, the Clown, is a copy from the life. 18^ 
Sir A. Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXIII. 764/1 When 
one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another, 
f to. A specimen, instance, example. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 91 A little Child . . a 
faire copy of meekenesse and innocency. « 1635 Vines 
Lord's Supp. 209 Was this a copy of his particular zeal ? 

e. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model : cf. 8 b. 

Mod. You must write a copy every morning to improve 
your penmanship. The writing of copies as school-imposi- 
tions. 

5 . Eng. Law. The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called Copyhold. 

1463 Bury Wills {xZ$S\ 34, I wil and graunte to the seid 
Jenete Whitwelle my yeeris that I haue be copy in the 
inedwe at Babwelle. 1303-4 Ad xg Hen. VII, c. 37 § a 
Landes Tenementes- .Leeses and Fermes as well holden by 
copye as otherw3?se. 1330 Crowley / w/tfrw. ^ Petit. (1872) 
166 At the vacation of his copie or indentur he must paye 
welmoste as muche as woulde purchayse so much grownde. 
1380 Lupton Sivqila 142 Whiche, if he perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy it, or take it by coppy or lease. 
1628 Coke On Liii. 6da, These tenants are called tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eui- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies of 
Court Rolles. 1767 Blackstone Comm. IL 95. x88s Sir 
F. North in Law Times Rep. LIII. 504/2 The several 
tenements may be comprised in one copy, 
b. A holding by copy, Copyhold. 

<8x626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1843) V. 27 (D.) What poor 
man's right, what widow's copy, or what orphan’s legacy 
would have been safe? 1633 Fuller Ch. //£?/. vr. i. § 6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines. .) had its copie altered by 
King Henry the Second, and bestowed on Augustinian.s. 
fg. x6os Shaks. Mack ui. ii, 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banquo and his Fleans Hues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Coppie’s not eterne. 

III, Without reference to an original. 

6 . One of the various (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work ; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinary 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of * transcript ' or ‘ reproduction* was 
of course present ; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists of so many ‘ copies '. In fair copy, clean copy of a 
writing, the idea of ‘transcript' is distinctly present ; but 
it disappears when the original draft is called the rough 
or fbzd copy. The word is much used in bibliography, as in 
‘ early copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr. 
Grenville's copy, the British Museum copy,’ etc. 

[1477 Caxton Dides 147, I am not in certayn wheder it 
was in my lordis copye or not.] 1538 Coverdale N. T. Ded., 
In many places one copy hath either more or less than 
another. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 114 So are the 
woordes set down in three aundent copies. 1625 Abp, 
UssHER in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132 Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. 1680 Gazopkyt. AngL Pref. A 
vj a, Being printed from a foul Copy. 1711 HearneOZ/cc/. 
(O. H. S.) III. 242, 3 Copies of the fourth, and 4 of the V^>‘- Vol 
of Leland. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 292 AH our 
present copies.. agree with one another. 1817 tr. Bombefs 
Life Haydn Mozart 180 His rough copies [of MS. music] 
are full of different passages. *850 Dickens Lett, (1880) 1 . 
224 The acting copy is much altered from the old play, 1872 
J. A. H. Murray Compl. Scot. Pref, 16 Of the book m these 
circumstances given to the world only four copies are known 
to have come down to recent times. . Leyden, writing in i8ox, 
says, ‘all four copies were imperfect’ Mod. Of how many 
copies does the edition consist ? 

f b. Formerly sometimes with the force of ‘text\ 
* version ^ or * edition ^ 

[Cf. 1338 in prec.] 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary (1625) 
A iij b, The copies before this have beene. .erroniously many 
waies delivered. 1830 Bp. Monk Life Bentley (1833) II. 226 
They read him with., more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley’s text 
than in any other copy. 

7 . A copy of verses : a set of verses, a short 
composition in verse: now chiefly applied to such 
a composition {esp. Greek or Latin verses) as a 
school or college exercise. 

1633 Walton Angler 184, I will speak you a Coppie of 
Verses that were made by Doctor Donne. 1711 Addison 
sped. No. 58 r 13 To present his Mistress with a Copy of 
Verses made in the Shape of her Fan. 1782 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett. X9 Mar., They have put me again into the newspapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. 1841 Macau- 
lay Ess,, Comic Dram. {1854) I. S74A Wycherley . . was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the bellman. 1882 Jebb Bentley 
i. 4 The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder Plot. That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. 

IV. That which is copied. 

8 . The original writing, work of art, etc. from 
which a copy is made. 

14. . TundaUs Vis. Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals Hyt 
is as the coopy was. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xxiv. 193 In 
whiche translacion..! haue to my power folowed my copye. 
1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Conferring riie 
translation with the Cc^pie, x668 Excellency of Pen ^ 
Pencil Aijb, The Art of Drawing .. by Instructions ;^d 
Copies so easy and intelligible, that, etc. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. I. xxi. (1865) 164 The devil, .working after my copy. 
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“b. sj^BC. A specimen of penmansMp to be copied 
by a pupil. 

1583 Hollyband Ciwt^o di Fior 339 Give us a copie now 
if it please you \jma mostra. da $crivere\. Ibid. 363 Let me 
give you an other copie, which, God willing, you shall 
write tomorrow. 1393 ShAks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. ii. 95 We 
tooke him setting of boyes Copies. 1642 FuLLEa Haly ^ 
Prof . St. Ill, xi. 178 There is more required to teach one to 
write then to see a coppy. 1675 Baxter Caih. 7keoL ii. i 
vni. 182 Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy? 1825 
Every-day Bk. I. 488 The first copy I wrote after, 
with its moral lesson ‘Art improves Nature ^ 1891 lUusir. 
Mag. IX. 285 Edith looked at the copybook. The copies 
had been set by hemelf. 

t < 3 * Pattern, example. Obs. 
iS95 Shaks. John iv. ii. 113 The Copie of your speede is 
learn 'd by them. 1601 — A IPs Well i. ii. 46 Such a man 
Might be a copie to these yonger times. ax66x Fuller 
Worthies {1B40) III. 164 Doctor Taylor set archbishop Cran- 
mer..a copy of patience. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Imfrov. 

g in preparing, .of the Flax. .This is the way they do it in 
irmany, and thou maypt write by their Copy. 1773 
Adair Amer. Ind. 252 Every officer and private man., 
imitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader. 

9. M (or printed) matter 

prepared for printing^. (Now always without a 
and pi.) 

Formerly used in^a sense nearer to 8 : a MS. or other ex- 
emplar which is printed from, or serves as ‘ copy ’, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose. 

14S3 Caxton Malory Pref. 3 And I accordyng to my copye 
haue doon .sette it in enprynte. 1563 T. Gale Certain IVks. 
Chirurg.To Rdr., Dr, Cunningham who was no small helpe 
to me in . . perusing the copies written {i. e. for the printer]- 
1590 '^ksn'E,Pasg7nl's Apol. 1. B, When he carried his coppie 
to the Presse. 1396 — Saffron Walden 59 More Copie, More 
Copie ; we leese a great deale of time for want of Text. 165a 
Urquhart Wks.(i834' 181, 1 usually afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of above a whole printed .sheet in the clay, 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 123, I have been lately solicited to re- 
print my Catalogue . .and have sent the copy up to London as 
it is. 179X Boswell foAnsoft hu. 1732, Johnson engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted. 1827 
Scorr 7 'tvo Drovers Introd., He is neither more nor less 
than an imp of the devil, come to torment me for copy. 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey II. xvii. 40 The doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-sheets. 

t b. Property in ‘ copy * j == Copyeight. Obs. 

In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9 : the 
registration and licensing of the ‘ copy ' or ‘ copies ’ proposed 
to be printed, conferred the ‘ right '. 

Stationers' Re^, II. If. 140, j*"® July I.ycensed vnto 
H. Bynneman theise ij. copies. 1^0 Ibid. (Arb. II. 380) 29 
Oct., J ohn Harri.son, Assigned ouer from Hugh Singleton to 
haue the sheppardes Callender which was Hughe Singletons 
copie. 1389 Ibid. (II. If. 251b) i Dec., Master Ponsonby. 
Entered for his Copye, a booke intytuled the fayrye Queene. 
1635 tr. Francion v. 3 [Other authors] lived on what was 
given them for their copies. 1710 LurrRELL Brief R el. (1857) 
VI. 549 Securing the property of copies in books to the right 
owners, 1763 Sterne Lett. Iv, Which will bring me in three 
hundred pounds, exclu.sive of the sale of the copy. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., AddisonVfki. III. 63 Steele, .sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. 

V, 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

171a Act 10 Q. A?zHe in Lozid. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper 
called . . bastard or double Copy. 1873 U re Diet. Arts 111 . 
^97 The smallest size of the fine quality, . measures 12^ by 15 
inches, and is termed pot ; next to that foolscap ..; then 
post. . ; copy, 20 by 16.^. Of coarse papers maybe mentioned 
. . copy loaf, by 2i|, 38-lb. 

YI. Phrases. 

+ 11, Ta ckangs {turn, alter) om's copy ; to 
change one’s style, tone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character. Obs. 

1333 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexlix, 369 Thus the knyghtes 
and .squyers turned theyr copies on both partes. Ibid. II. 
cxiii. [cix.] 327 Chaunge your copye, so that we haue no 
cause to renewe our yuell wyllesagayusteyou. 1571 Gold- 
ing Calvin, on Ps. ii. 4 He will sodeinly turn his copye. 1380 
North Plutarch (1676) 581 Callisthenes changing copy, 
spake boldly many things against the Macedonians. 1^1 
Johnson Kingd.BfCommw. (1603)178 Fortune changing 
her copie, the affaires of the winner decline. 1603-1640 [see 
Change v. 9]. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 106 Hee that 

writeth Dunce on the . . Eve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, and go out Scholler next day. 161^ Bp. 
'BlM.i. Rem. Wks. (1660^391 Such as lived orderly , .had now 
turn'd their copy. . and were fallen. 

+ b. Copy of a conference', memorandum or 
minutes of a conference ; also app. the agenda or 
subject matter; the theme. Obs.. 

1388 Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 One had conference with 
a bishop about Subscription, and. .gave his friende a copie 
of his conference. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err.y. i. 62 It was 
the copie of our Conference. In bed he slept not for my 
vrging it, At boord he fed not for my vrging it. 

+ c. Copy of oms countenance : a mere outward 
show or sign of what one would do or be; hence, 
pretence. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Ahnse (Arb.) 64 They haue . . threatned 
highly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me ; .1 hope it is but a coppy of their countenance, diem 
foriasse minitantur. 1600 Holland Livy vir. xxx. 270 If 
ye [Romans] but shew a copie of ^’■our countenance, as if ye 
would aid and succour us. Ibid. xxvi. viii. 588 Carried 
away with every copie of Anniball his countenance [ad 
nntus Hannibalis], and vrith vaine threats and menaces. 
01x663 Abp. Bramhall Whs. (1S42-4') II. 367 (D.) Whatso- 
ever he prateth. .it is but a copy of his countenance. 1743 
Fielding f. Wild in. xiv. (D.), This, as he afterwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed . . was only a copy of his c luntenance, 
X779 Wesley Wks. (1872) XL 493 Many who affirmed this, 
did not believe themselves . . it was merely a copy of their 
countenance. 


B. a<^\ 

+ 1. Abundant (Cf. dtal. ^ plenty money *, etc.) i 

xy^ Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 60 Ther shalbe..fyue 
masses sade . . yf so be that ther be copye companye of prestes | 
suffyeyent to celebrate the same. 

+ 2. = Copyhold $. Obs. 

X30Z Bnry Wills (1850) 94 All my londs. .w^ all ther ap- ■ 
portenents, ffree and copy. 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 13 b, ; 
Bothe charter lande and copye iande. 1338 Bnzy Wills 
136 The copye close. 1598 T. Bastard ChrestoL (1880) 88 
Copie land, and after a freeholde. 1639 Bury Wills (1850) 
174 Ail those my lands, both copy and free. 

C. Comb., as + copy-clerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe ; eopy-head, copy-line, the line of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be imitated by the pupil ; copy-holder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up ; 
copy-land, see B. 2 ; copy-purchaser, one who 
purchases a MS. for press ; copy-slip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing- copy is written (cf. 
copy-head). See also Copy-book, -hold, -money. 

1623 Lisle Mlfric on O. N. T. Pref. 5 The Latine 
*Copy-clarke. .hath enfarced these words, x^a Athensezim 
30 Aug. 279 * There is nothing ' (as the *copy-head says) 

* which is denied to well-directed labour 1877 Daily News 
5 Oct. 5/3 The great adage is current in copyheads. 1843 
Mrs. C.^rlyle Lett. 1 . 209 As the *copy-line says, ‘ procras- 
tination is the root of all evil'. X75X Smolleit" Per. Pic.ix^^f) 
IV. xcii- ToS His importance among the *copy-purchasers in 
town. x86s Pall Mall G. 22 May i To go to the country with 
the cry of Church and Queen., .this kind o^*copyslip policy. 

Copy (kF'pi)j Forms : see the sb. [a. F. 
copier, ad. med.L. copidre to transcribe, f. copia i 
see Copy sb.'] 

1. trans. To make a copy of (a writing) ; to 
transcribe {f?'om an original). 

^ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 69 Gerehertus hadde 
i-write and i-copied al this philosofres bookes. c 1423 
Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry. C1490 Promp. Parv. 92 
(MS. K) Copj'yn, copio. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. n. 523 
A Physician coppied it from the original letter. 1776 Trial 
Nzzndocomar Maha Rajah had bid me copy the papers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. Pierre's Stud. Air^.(i799) II. 126 , 1 
copy it from the writings of M. de Villers. x%S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 Phiiippus . . copied them [the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 

b. ffx'CcL out forth, over). 

1563 Nowell in Left. Lit. Men (Camden) 20, I have 
caused it to be coopied out ageine. 1393 Shaks. John v. ii. 

I Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem- 
brance. 161X Bible Prov. xxv. i Prouerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah. .copied out. 1663 in Picton 
IP pool Mimic. Rec. (18831 !• ssaTyme for coppy mg forth of 
the same. X75X Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless II. 14 1 
She. .got one. .to copy it [this letter] over. iMi J. Russell 
Haigs i. 21 [He] has copied it out in full. 

2. To make a copy of (a picture, or other work 
of art) ; also to reproduce or represent (an object) 
in a picture or other work of art. 

x6o4 Shaks. Oih. iii. iv. X90, I like the worke well.. I 
would haue it coppied. X653 E. Terry Voy. E. India 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see to the life. 1719 J. Richardson Art Crit. 
153 He that works by Invention or the Life, endeavouring 
to Coppy Nature .. makes an Original. Ibid. 174 If a 
Larger Picture be Coppied. 1827 Gentl. Mof. XCvII. ii. 
580 Columns of the Corinthian order, .copied from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 302 The potters copied his 
[Socrates'] ugly face on their stone jugs. 

To make or form an imitation of (any- 
thing) ; to imitate, reproduce, follow. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 139 Could she [nature] in all her 
births but copy thee, a 1667 Cowley Ess. Greatness Wks. 
X2§ An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy'd, but rudely 
imitated. X73X Johnson Rambler No. 164 § 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1785 Cowper Jznv. 649 A wish 
to copy what he must admire, « i8z8 D. Gtewart Wks. 
(1854) I. 35 We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions. 

+ b. with entt {fig. from i b, 2 ). Ohs. 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 103 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest looke. /ii6saj. Smith 
Sel. Disc. IX. i. (1821) 409 God hath copied out himself in all 
created being. 1691 Dryden Rl A rthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathers’ fame. 

4. absol. or intr. 

1680 Hickeringill Merozy^ He will neither coppy after 
Christ, nor St. PauL 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 105 Those 
that^ copy after his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing, a 1700 Dryden (J.), WTien a painter copies from 
the life. 1730 A. Gordon Amphith. im An end 

put to Authore copying from one another, 1772 Priestley 
Inst. ReUg.{y^Zz) I. 395 They must have had an original to 
copy after. x8S7 TiosKm Pol. Bern. Art ii. {xS68) xzs No 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy, 

+ Copy, Obs. p related to coppy. Coppice ; 
cf. also Copse S7.1] 

«3o Palsgr. 498/2, i copy or close in, Jenclos, ox je copie. 

Copyable : see Copiable. 

Oo’py-booi:. [f. Copy + Book 
+ 1. A book contaiaing copies of documents, 
i accounts, etc. Obs. 

XSS7 Order of Hospitalh F vij, The Thresorers accorapt- 
hooke and the Thresorers privat Coppie-book all made in. . 
time for the Audite. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 206 
Books usually kept in great Merchants Accounts. , . A 
Copy-book of charges at hom^ or Forreign accounts, .with 
a breviate of Receipts <k Acquittances, 


2. A book in which copies are written or printkl 
for pupils to imitate. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 42 Faire as a text B. in a 
Coppie booke. x6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) 30 In- 
stead of setting of copies, .let every one have a little copie 
booke fastened to the top of his writing booke. 1657 
Cocker {title) A Copy Book of Fair Writing. 1762 Borlasb 
in Phil. Trans. LIl. 510 Another part of the same flash. , 
tore and dispersed the copy-books of the scholars. 1883 
J. Pavn Talk of Town 1 . 41 Words of wisdom, but, .cut and 
dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. Mod. Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Copy-books. 

b. attrib. (Applied allusively to maxims of a 
conventional or commonplace character.) 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Tragedy ii. x, A few copy-book 
headings about benevolence, and industry, and independ- 
ence. 1883 G, Lloyd Ebb p- Flow L 4 Well provided with 
stores of copy-book morality, 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Thoughts (ed. 58) 28 It is easy to recite copy-book maxims 
against its [vanity's] sinfulness. 

Copyd, obs. f. Coped. 

Gopye, Copyer, obs. ff. Coppice, Copy, Copier. 
Gopybold (kf pihMd). Law. For forms see 
Copy sb. [f. Copy sb. 5 + Hold i cf.freeholdi] 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin : 
tenure of lands being parcel of a manor, ‘ at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor’, by copy of the manorial court-roll (see 
Copy sb. 5). 

1483 Act X Rich. Ill, c. 4 § I Lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, commonly called Copyhold- 
1493 Newminster Cartul, (1878) 195 Which y ’ said Alexandr' 
helde be copy holde of y riall & noble Raufe Erie off 
Westmorlande. 1331 Crowley Pleas, fy Payne 471 Let the 
pore man haue and enioye The house he had by copyeholde, 
164X Termes de la Ley 84 Copyhold is a tenure for which 
the Tenaunt hath nothing to "shew but the copies of the 
Rolles made by the Steward of his Lords Court. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. (1778) 1 . 218 The queen is of ability to 
purchase lands, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholds, and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord. X848 Wharton Law Lex., Copyhold, 
a base tenure founded upon immemorial custom and. usage 
. . Because this tenure derives its whole force from custom, 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from time immemorial . . No copyhold estate can. - be created 
at the present day. xSys yihmE Hist. Inst. i. 7 A rule of 
which there are plain traces in our English law of copyhold* 

b./y. 

164X Milton Reform, n. (185X) 58 Set free, .from the meem 
vassalage and Copy-hold of the Clergie. a x6S9 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677 ) 69 T’ enjoy a Copyhold of Victory, a X713 
JLllwoot> A utobiog. (1765) xy What he said did touch ..my 
Father’s (religious) Copy-hold, as the Phrase is. 

2. Au estate held by this tenure; a copyhold 
estate, 

a 1529 Skelton Agst, Scoites 125 Wks. (1843) I. xS6 Ye 
bare yourselfe spmwhat to bold, Therfore ye lost your 
copyehold. a x6x8 Raleigh Maxims St. (1651 1 58 To pro- 
vide that the richer men place in their Farms and Coppie- 
holds, such decayed Citizens. 1846 M‘ Culloch Acc. Brit, 
Empire (1854) II. 173 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copyholds. . bolds a distinct court for that species eff 
tenants, for the purpose both of determining jpleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copyholds, 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 By the voter in 
respect to property I mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold. 

3. attrib. OX adj. Held by copyhold ; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

x5xi-a [see Copyholder]. 1327 Test. (Surtees) V, 

23s AU my landes, as well copiehold as freehold. X677 
Yarranton jSwgt /w/m/. 27 The Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is . .hut a Copy-hold Manner. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. Introd. § 3 (1778) 75 The special and particular 
customs of manors., which bind all the copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors. X846 M Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 450 Copyhold estates are held 
of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, and are 
liable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty, 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. v. § 6. 257 note. Land held by copyhold tenure is 
always parcel of, and included in, a manor. 

Copyholder 1 (kf7-pih<7uid3j). [f. Copy sb. 

•f Holder; = ‘ holder by copy ’.] One who holds 
an estate in copyhold. 

1511-3 Act 3 Hen. Fill, c, x8 Custumarye and Copie- 
holders tenauntes of eny Copyeholde londes holden at 
wylle of the Lorde. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 14 The.se maner 
of copye holders haue an estate of enherytaunce, after the 
custome of the maner, yet haue they no franke tenement. . 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure.^ a x6z6 
Bacon Max. ^ Use Com. Law (1:635) 37 Being in truth, 
bondmen at the beginning, but having obtained freedome of 
their persons, and gained a custome by use of occupying 
their lands, they now are called Coppy-holders. 1777 
Sheridan Trip Scarh. v. ii, What's your name? Come, 
are you a freeholder or a copyholder? X876 Digby Real 
Prop. V. § 6. 256 The authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of ‘ copyholder 

Copy-holder ^ ; see Copy sb. C. 
Co*pyholdiilgf« vbl. sb. 7‘are. Tenure by copy. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. ii/i Serfdom was turned into 
copyholding. 

Copying (kp*pi,ig), vbl. sb. [see -ixa k] 

1. The action of the verb Copy, q.v. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Doublemeni descrip* 
ture, a copying out of a writing. X7X2 Addison Sped. No. 
543 p 5 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Body. i8xa R. H. in Ex* 
atniner 25 May 327/2 Faithful copyings of nature. 


COPTOTG, 


980 


COQUETTA. 


‘ 2, attrih, and Comb., esp, of appliances for 
copying writing by some transfer process, as 
in copying-book, -ink, -machine (first patented in 
1780 by James Watt), -paper, -pencil, -press ; also 
copying-instrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines etc.; eopying-latb© (see quot 1889); 
copying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-writing 
madaine, when a duplicate copy is taken ; copy- 
ing-tslegrapli, a telegraphic apparatus by which, 
a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
a copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current, 

x8i3 Jas. Watt & Co. Direct, for nsin^ Patent Copying 
Machine 6 A bottle of copying ink . . To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. 1879 Print. Trades yml. xxix. 36 Press Copy- 
ing-books have an unlucky knack of coming to pieces. i88a 
Watts Diet, Chem. III. 271 Copying-inks. — Inks for this 
purpose must be rather thick, not dry too quickly, and 
soften when moistened again, without becoming too fluid. 
1889 E. Matheson (ed. 2) 680 Copying-lathes are 

those in which the shape is given to the article operated 
on. 

Co'pymg, [see -TNa2.] That copies; 
engaged in transcription, as in copying clerk. 

^ 1876 Gladstone Synchr. Homer 56, 1 deny that the Poet 
is but the copying clerk of the actual world. i88as Besant 
Revolt o/Manxiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
ing-clerks, the lowest and the meanest of all handicrafts. 

Copyism (k7-pi|iz’m). [f. Copy sb. or v. + 
-ISM.J The practice of copying or imitating; an 
instance of such practice. (Usually contemptuous.) 

_ 1814 Byron Whs. (i83a> III. 70 If there be any copyism, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versification 
is adopted. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. vi. i. § 27 The 
meanest and most ignorant copyism of vulgar details, 
Cop3rist (k/rpi,ist). [A modification of the 
earlier CoPiST, brought into more obvious relation 
to Copy a] One who copies or imitates ; esp. one 
whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 475 An Error of the Copyists, 
Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 2x7 (T.) The first may 
be ascribed to tlie copyist’s haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. 9 (T. > No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
critus]. x76*-7r H. Walpox-e Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
V. 36 A faithfull copyist of ancient buildings, tombs, and 
prospects. 18x3 T. Jefferson IfVzV. (1830) IV. 210 Except- 
ing England and her copyist, the ‘united States, there is 
not a nation , . which tolerates a paper circulation. 1875 
Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-land ; see Copy sb. B. 2, 
f Co’py-money. Obs. Money paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf, 
Copy sb. 9 b.) 

1708 H EARNS Collect. 13 Nov., “What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Barnabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies? X732 J. Warton Ess. Pope II. xiv. 401 
In the year 1722, he received of a bookseller 120/ for copy- 
money. 1837 Lockhart Scott xi, A stale of book-.selhng 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
c^y-monies of his own early days appeared insignificant. 
Copyuere. van of Copener Obs., paramour. 
Copyntanke : see Copintank. 

Copyose, -ons, etc., obs. flf. Copious. 

Copyr, obs. f. Copper. 

Copyriglit (kp-piroit), sb. {a.') [f, Copy sb. + 
Right rA] 

1. The exclusive right given by law for a certain 
term of years to an author, composer, designer, 
etc. (or his assignee), to print, publish, and sell 
copies of his original work. 

X767 Blackstone Comm. II. 407 Much may also be col- 
lected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
X791 Boswell Johnson an. 1748, A considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright, x83a 
Babbage Econ. Manuf. xxxiii. (ed, 3) 361 The law of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents. X875 
Jevons Money (1878) 166 We have international copy- 
right. 

2. cUtrih. OT adj. Protected by copyright; not 
allowed by law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, etc. 

1881 Athenjenm 19 Feb. 257/1 There is to he no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

3. Comb. 

X79X Lackington Mem, (1792! 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. 

Co*pyright, k). [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 

secure copyright for; to protect by copyright. 

1878 E. Jenkins Haverhohne igx It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should be registered and copyrighted 
for their exclu.sive use. ^ 1887 A themeum 7 May. 609/3 The 
number of books copyrighted in the United States last year 
was ii,x24. 

Hence Co*pyri§flited///. a., Co'pyrigrlitiiig 
sb . ; Co*pyrig“hter, one who * copyrights ^ 
i860 C. Reade Zth Commandm. 217 Copyrighted plays. 
i883 .S<:<7A Leader x4 Tune 4 Copyrighted English literature 
for the American market. xSpx M. D. Conway in A tkenseinn 
21 Mar. 377/1 It is difficult to see any objection to the use 
of the copyrighter's trade-mark. 

Copys, obs. f. Coppice, Cops. 

Co*P3rwise» fidv. rare. In the way or after 
the manner of copy, 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. xl 138 Some, .affirmed, that it 
, past not above twenty sheets of paper copywise. 


fl Co^ue sh. [a. F. coque shell, in same 

senses ; but in i associated with L. coccum.'j 
tl. Dot One of the carpels of a dry fruit ; a 
Coccus. Obs. 

iSax S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem, Brit. Plants 199 Coque, 
Cocenm, a cell that opens elastically. Ibid. 639 Lavaretta 
..Coques many, one-seeded. 

2, Millinery. A small loop of ribbon formed 
by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

tCoq.Xie, V, Obs. [ad. L. coqu^re to cook, 
digest, concoct.] irans. To digest. 

x^ig Crooke Body of Man 116 For the receyuing of the 
meat to be coqued for the whol body, 

II Coq[liellCOt (ktf ‘klik(?ri- [Fr. ; the name of the 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orange. Also attrih. or as adj. 

*795 Hull Advertiser 26 Dec. 3/x Lady Melbourne has 
introduced the fashion of brown stockings with coquelicot 
clocks. X798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I* *77 C<Muelicot is 
to be all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
vi, Directly did there flit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, buff boots. x88^ Cassell's Fam. Mag. 
May 371/1 The fashionable Coquelicot, or poppy shade. 

1 00413.61110116. Obs. Also 7 -liicii(e)o. [a. 
F. coqueluche hood, etc. (obs. It. cocoUuccio, i. co- 
collo, L. cucullus hood, cowl) , applied orig. to a kind 
of grippe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covered their heads with a coqttelucke.l A name 
given in the i6th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
afterwards to hooping-cough. 

1611 CoTGR., Coqueluche . . also the Coquelncheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and T557; and vs but a while agoe. ^ 1706 Phillips ‘ed. 
Kersey, Coquelucho a kind of violent Cough. 1736 

Bailey Househ. Diet. 200 Coqueluche a cough which most 
frequently siexes young children, .as .soon as it siezes them, 
they fall into fits, and are all in a muck sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relief. 1749 T. Short 
Chronol. Hist. Air, The disease <calIedCoccoluche, or 

Coccolucio 'because the sick wore a cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came from the island Melite in Africa, 
1871 Sir T. "Watson Princ. Sf Pract. Med. (ed. 5I II. 68 
It [hooping-cough] has received a variety of names : chin- 
cough ; kink-hoast ; coqueluche. 

Coquerie, -i*ye, obs. f. Cookery. 

Coques, obs. form of Coax. 

Coquet (kiJket), a. and sbP- [a. F. coquet, orig. 
sb., dim. of coq cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the cock ; hence 
* a beau \ and in the fern, coquette * a belle * ; also as 
adj. 'forward, wanton, gallant’: cf. Cock v.^, 
also CocKiSH, Cooky a., and Cooket a., which is 
prob, the same word in an earlier stage of meaning. 
In later use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive use of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. The sb. was, as in P'r., formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt coquet ; but in the 
1 8th c. the fern, became coquette mter Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolete.] 

A. adj. [t 1. == Cocky : see Cocket a. Obs.] 

+ 2. Amorously forward or familiar. Obs. 

X708 Brit. Apollo I, No, 2. 1 1/2 A gentleman, a Friend of 
her’s, is always very Coquet to her in his drink, and never 
so at other times; because folly is the effect of drunkenness. 
1711 Weniworik Papers {xZZiS as Her Grace of Shrewsbery 
is now very coquet with Lord Ashburnham. 

3. Having or showing the disposition of a co- 
quette ; coquettish ; said of persons or their actions. 

1697 "Vanbrugh Relapse 11. i, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lead twenty fools about in 
a .string for two or three years toorether. 170* Eng. Theo- 
pkrast. 274 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure a 
coquet humour. 1769 Mrs. Brooke Hist. E. Montague 
(1784' I. iv. 23 They [Canadian ladies] are ga5% coquet, and 
sprightly ; more gallant than sensible. i86t "W. H. Ri;ssell 
in^ Times 10 July, Some women dressed as *vivandi&res’, 
minus the coquet air and the trousers and boots of tho.^e 
ladies. X869 Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. 299 More coquet 
than a woman. 

lb. transf. of things, 

iTfia -yx H. Walpole Vertue*s Anecd. Paint, {xqW\ 1‘V, 
280 On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes- 1867 J. Macgregor Voy. 
Alone (1Z6B) xig Steamers of all shapes., with flags often 
exceedingly coquet. 

“t B. sb. I. A man who from vanity or selfish 
motives aims at making himself generally attractive 
to the other sex ; a male flirt ; a 'lady-killer ’. Obs. 

t6g$ Vhvluts^ Coquet, m Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself tobebelov’d, and gain 
the love of Women. xyaS Gay Begg. Op. iii, Wks. (1772' 123 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can dispossess. 1732 Mrs. Delany Auto- 
M<g-, Corr. (xB6i) I. 362 My brother is playing the coquet 
among the belles on Tunhiidge walks. Cf. Coquette 1 c. 
2. TTie common earlier form of Coquette, q.v. 
t Coquet, J'A 2 Obs. rare. [f. Coquet »,] An 
act or * piece ’of coquetry. 

X719 D’Urfev Pills (1872) V. 188 When Men whine too 
much in wooing, Women with like Coquets use them. 

Coquet, var. of Cocket 
Coquet, coquette (kz>ke*t\ v. fa. F, co- 
quete-r{jl coquette), i. coquet; see Coquet df. and jAI 


The dictionaries have the present tense as coquet, 
which seems to be tbe spelling of all the earlier 
qiiots. ; bnt some modern writers spell it coquette, 
like the sb.] 

1. intr. 'To act the lover’ (J.) ; to practise 
coquetry, to flirt with. (Formerly used of both 
sexes, now only of a woman.) f To coquet it : to 
play the coquette. 

1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair in. 1, See how they 
coequet it I Oh ! there’s a look 1 there’s a simper ! there’s 
a squeeze for you I X713 Swift Cadmus ^ V., Phillis. .! 
saw coquetting, .with that odious knight. 174a Fielding 
J Andrews iv ix, He then., turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. v. 180 At 
the age of ten or eleven . . girls began to coquet. 1806-7 J- 
Beresford Miseries H urn. LifeixZstS xviii. viii. 148 Another 
courtly Charmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters of a Gipsy. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
II. 167, I could not coquet with other men, 
fg. *839 Longf. Hyperion 1. vi, How the wanton, 
treacherous air coquets with the old greybeard trees. 185® 
Kingsley Misc. f i860) II. 254 Those fantastic clouds which 
are coquetting with your thrones. 

t2. trans. 'To treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness’ (J.) ; to flirt with. Obs. 

tqz$ Swift Let. 26 Nov., You coquetting a maid of honour, 
1729 — Grand Question Debated 167 He caught me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq, II. Wks. < Globe » 656/2 Stage-direction., She follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. — Epil. Wks. 1806 II. 
445 Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

3. intr. (trans/.) To dally, trifle, or toy with (a 
matter or proposal. 

X780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary June, Mi.ss W begged 

her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs. 
Riggs.. insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Ld. Fitzwilliam 
in Burke's Corr. (1844) IV. 357 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member. 
18x4 Sir R. Wilson Diary 11 . 299 We have lost precious 
time in coquetting about his recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge him king at tbe last, xB^^MErmm Angler in 
Wales IL 155, I was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service. 1878 Lecky Eng. xBth C. IL ix. Lady lownshend 
for a time coquetted with Methodism as with Popery. 

4. To play with (a horse), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 

^ 1863 Thornbury True as Steel I, 150 Robert . . maintain- 
ing a perfect seat, coquetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Coque ‘tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive 
coquetting climate of ours. 1861 T. A. Trollope La Beata 
II. xiv, no There was a long coimetting consultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 _R. Zimmermann in Athenaeum 
4 July 20/3 An exclusive section of society, enfeebled by re- 
fined .sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Coquetoon (k^kat^n). [Native name.] A small 
West African antelope (Cephalophus ru/latus. 
Gray). 

1846 Gray in Ann. ^ Mag. N. H. XVIII, 166. Also in 
Brit, Mus. Cat. 

Coqti6try (k<? « -ketri), F orms : 7 coquetterie, 
-queterie, 7-8 -quettery, -quettry, 8- coquetry, 
[a. F. coquetterie (not in Cotgr,), f. coqueter to 
Coquet.] 

1, The action or behaviour of a coquette ; the 
use of arts intended to excite the admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. 

At its first adoption used more in the earlier F. sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Coquetterie (Fr.), the prattle or 
twattle of a pert Gossip or Minx. 1673 S.C. Art of Com- 
piaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French call by the name of Coqueterie. 1697 Vanbrugh 
Prov. Wife 1. 1, Coguettiy is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition of a woman, a X704 T. Brown Jfai!. 
Woman Wks. ^730 I. 54 In vain your eyes with coquetry 
you arm. 1720 Gay Poems ("1745) 11. 22 Yet let not us their 
looise coqnett’ry blame, Women of every nation are the 
same. ^ 1818 Scott Rob Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well di.sguised by the careless indifference 
of her manner. 186$ Dickens Mui, Fr. m. ix, Bella’s 
colour deepened over the little piece of coquetry she was 
checkedin. 

b. (with a and//.) A coquettish act. 

1748 Smoli.ett Rod. Rand, xiv, I was guilty of a thou- 
sand ridiculous coquetries. 1755 Eliz. Montagu Lett. III. 
320 An old batchelor and an old maid after twenty coquet- 
teries, promising eternal love and constancy. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xvi. 262 The boy. .mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. 

fig. Coquetting with questions, parties, etc., 
without seriously espousing them. 

X770 Junius Lett. xli. 212 There was much coquetry be- 
tween the court and the attorney general. 1830 D'Israeli 
Ckas. /, III. iv. 53 ITiere was a good deal of political 
coquetry in the patriotic independence of, .Wentworth. 

3. transf. Attractive prettiness, winsomeness as 
the result of art. 

X864 D, G. Mitchell Sesn Star. 249 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesses of Watteau, 2873 
Browning Red Coit. Nt.-cap 667 The house-front .. one 
coquetry Of coloured brick and carved stone ! 

II Coque'tta. In Coquetta bark, name of a 
non-omcinal bark obtained from Cinchona land- 

folia. ■ . . . . . . , ■ , 

2878 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 


COQUETTE, 

Coquette (k<?ket), JT^. Forms: (7 cocket'), 7-8 
coquet, 8 oocquet, 7- coquette, [a. F. coquette^ 
fern, of coquet Coquet. Formerly spelt coquet f 
like tke masculine : so found even in igtli c., but 
coquette occasional before 1720, and usual after 
1740. The stress on the second syllable is found 
about 1700.] 

1 . A woman (more or less young), who uses arts 
to gain the admiration and affection of men, merely 
for the gratification of vanity or from a desire of 
conquest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feelings aroused ; a woman who habitually 
trifles with the affections of men; a flirt. 

In early use the notion ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonness, or immodesty, to pretty pertness. 

a- _ x6it yCoqjtettey a prattling or proud gossip; a 

frisking or fliperous minx ; a cocket. *678 Otway Friend- 
skip in F. i. i. 3 A perfect Coquet, very affected, and some- 
thing old._ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^, Cocqnei , . Si\m a 
wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 
1:708 Prior Turtle Sparrow 2:95 A meer Cocquet, or such 
I thought her. ^ *7*0 Gay Poems 11 . 83 False are the 
loose Coquet's inveigling airs. 17^ Cath. Graham Lett, 
Educ. 221 A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume others. 1829 
Lytton Devereuxii. ii, Amorously eyeing the pretty coquet. 

S. 1669^ Dryden Eio, L<n>e m. i, One of the greatest 
Coquettes in Madrid, 1712-4 Pope Fape Lock 1. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of young Coquettes to roll. 1742 Fielding J, An- 
drews III. ih. 85 If it was possible for a Coquette to love. 1761 
Churchill Night Poems 1 . 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lytton E, Malirwv, 65, I am no 
heartless coquette. 1883 GirPs Own Paper Jan. 199/2 A 
coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense. 

b. or transf 

1768-74 Tucker LL Nat, (1852^ I. 239 Pleasure is an errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most CTacious to those who bear the greatest 
indifference towards her. 1822 Shelley Fragm. Moonx^ 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 

C. Male coquette : = Coquet B. i. 

^ 1770 Monthly Rev. 72 One of those Narcissus-like, or Lady- 
like, gentlemen, called a male-coquet. 1776 Ann. Reg. 

Dr. Rundle was a kind of male coquette. 1779 Mrs. 
Thrale in Mad. D’Arblay Diary Feb., I often say Dr. 
Burney is the most of a male coquet of any man I know. 
1793 Eliza Parsons Woman as she should be III. 77 
There is nothing more deserving reprehension . .than a male 
coquette. 

2 . A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. coquet 
masc., made coquette in English.] 

[1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 273/1 s. v. Trockilidsef 27th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets) ] 1866 Argyll Reign Law v. 

(ed. 4) 246 One of the most , . beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lophomis^ or the ‘Coquettes'. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib. or as adj. (Not distinguishable from 
Coquet a. 3.) Having the air of a coquette; 
coquettish. 

1743 Fielding Wedding-day iv. ix, A few coquette airs 
of youth and gaiety. 1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought- 
less II. 219 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms. 1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignie.s, .if not as coquette, fully as enjoyable 
as the famous ‘Bois' itself. 1867 Musgrave Nooks Old 
France II. 209 Picturesque and coquette as ever their [mills’] 
wasp-like waists were. 

b. Comb., as coquette-like adj. j f coquette-patch, 
a patch for the face. 

1703 Vanbrugh ii, i, Araminta, before she can 

come abroad, is so long a placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must be a year without company. 1760 Goldsm. Cit, World 
Ixx, Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuers. 1864 
Tennyson HendecasyUabics, As some rare little rose . . or 
half coquette-like Maiden, 

Coquette v., Coquetting : see Coquet v. 
Coquettisb (kt?ke'tij^, a. Also 8 -quetish. 
[f. Coquette + *ish.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette ; of or characterized by coquetry, 

170a Eng. Theophrasi. 29 A Goquetish Humour is an 
Irregularity, or Debauchery of the Mind. 1792 Mary 
WoLLSTONECR, Rights Worn, v, 195 Her dress is extremely 
modest in appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chattcellors iiZsy) IV. xcv. 294 He then 
paid court to a coquettish young widow. 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 70 Hetty tossed and patted her pound of butter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 

h. Comb., Q.S coquettish-looking, etc. 

1869 Miss Braddon Lady's Mile i, A pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl. 

CoquettisHy (kt>ke-tijB), adv. [f. prec. 

-LY -.J la a coquettish manner ; with the air of a 
coquette. 

1783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xxvi, A nun coquetishly 
frisky. 1839 J ephson Brittany iii. 28 A coquettishly dressed 
young lady. x88i C. Gibbon Heart's Problem x. (1884) 141 
He somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at him. 

Co-quicide. nonce-wd. [f. L. coqtt-us cook -f 
-CfDE.] The killing of a cook. 

1870 'Dss&nr Ann. Evmtful Life (ed, 4) 1 . 139 A unanimous 
verdict of Justifiable Coquicide. 

Co-quicken ; see Co- pref. i. 

II Coquilla (ki^kz-l^a). [app. Sp. or Pg., dim. 
of coca shell : cf. F. coquille shell of nuts, almonds, 
etc. ; cf. CoQUiLto.] In Coquilla-nut, the nut of 
the Brazilian palm-tree, Attalea funifera, the thick 
hard shell of whicb is much, used by turners. 

185X E. Forbes Veg. World ii. in Art yml. Illnsf. Cat., 
The Coquilla nut of commerce, so much used for similar pur- 
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poses with the vegetable ivory, and especially for the handles 
of canes and umbrellas. Ekrn. Bot. 11.(1872) 

254 Coquilla nuts . .The endocarp is the part used by turners 
to make toys and trinkets. 

liCoqmllage (k<?kz^ya*3). [Fr. ; f. coquille 
shell : see Cockle and -age.] A shellfish, mollusc, 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 268 The buccini and other co- 
quilTages on which they fed. Ibid. XLI V. 444 The different 
sorts of ‘coquiUage’, which are included in this ‘sea-fruit*. 

iiCoquillo (koki'Po). [Sp. coquilla, Pg. co- 
quilho, dim. of coco coco-nut.] The Physic nut, 
Curcas purgans, a native of tropical America, the 
seeds of which yield an oil used as a purgative. 

[^1x622 R. Hawkins V^. (X878) 133 In the kingdome of 
Chile, and in Brasill, is another kinde,. which they call 
coquillos, and are as big as wal-nuts.] xSsx Exhibition 
fatal. II. 1430 {Mexico) A bottle of oil, called oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited. 

Coquimbite (kt?ki*mb3it). Min. [Named 
1841, from Coqzdmbo, a province of Chili, where 
originally found : see -ite.] A native ferric sul- 
phate, of a white, yellowish, or brown colour, 
found chiefly in parts of South America; native 
White Copperas. 

1844 Alger Phillips* Min. 369. 

Coqtdmbo owl : see Owl. 

(I Coquina (kakrna), [Sp- coquina (Minsheu 
1633) sheil-fish, cockle, deriv, of OSp. coca « F. 
cogue:— I j. *cocca, by-form of concha mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (where it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marine shells united by a calcareous cement. 

X883 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 5/1 St. Augustine [Florida], a 
still older settlement, .[with its] white coquina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with hanging balconies, etc. 

fCo-quinate, v. Obs.—^ [f, ppl. stem of L. 
coqutndre to cook, f. coquin-ussidj., f. coquus cook.] 
‘To play the cook’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

So Coquiua'tion ‘ a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat * (Phillips 1658). 

i* Coqtd’nery. Obs. rare, [a. F. coquinerie, 
i. coqutn rogue, knave.] Roguery, knavery. 

c X430 Ptlgr. Lyf ManhMe iii. xxii, (1869) 147 This hand 
heere is cleped coquinerie. 

II Coqiuto (ki^krtt?). [Sp. ; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.] A palm tree, Juhsea spectabilis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians is obtained. Also Coquito nut, palm. 

[1838 Hogg Veg, Kingd. ^62 fubaia spectabilis is a native 
of Chili, where it is called Coquito. J 1866 Treas. Bot, 
639/1 The Coquito Palm . .is very abundant in central Chili 
. .the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and has a thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a hard one-seeded nut which has three 
small pores at the bottom.^ X871 J. Smith Domestic Bot. 147 
Coquito Nut. .In habit it is similar to the Date Palm. 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquylle, obs. f. Cockle sh^, mollusc, shell. 

1480 Caxton OvuTs Met xv. iv, Men may finde . . in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shellys of fysshis that somtyme 
swame in the see. 

II Cor ^ [Heb. lb kor lit. * round vessel *, 

adapted by LXX. as uSpos, '^vXgoXe corns, chorus, 
whence in W'yclif (also chore, choore) and Rhem- 
ish.] A Hebrew and Phoenician measure of capacity, 
the same that was in earlier times called the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths = about 
9 1 bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

1388 Wyclif Luke xvi. 7 An hundrid coris [x38a mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Bible (Douay) jEze-iJr. xlv. ix That the bat 
may take the tenth part of a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of a core. x6ii Bible ibid.. Ye shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer of ten baths, 
1876 tr. KeiPs Ezek. II. 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 
preceding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
IS another name for the homer which is met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 

tCor2. Obs. Also cor-fisli. Salt cod, salt fish as 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish. (Cf. Corved.) 

(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 

16x9 B. Jonson For Honour of Wales Wks. (Rtldg.) 612/1 
A salmon, cor, or chevin, Will feed you six or seven. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 210 They take nothing but small 
Cod, whereof the^eatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poore- John. Ibid. vi. 204 
Of dry fish we made about forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand . . The best of this fish was sold for 5 H. the 
hundred. 

11 Cor 3 , Mus. [F. « horn], in. cor aaglaAs (kor 
anglg), lit. * English horn * : the tenor oboe ; also, 
the name of a stop of similar tone in an organ or 
harmonium. 

1870 Eng. Mech. ii Feh. S3i/t His cor anglais stop is a 
4 ft. tone. x88o Grove Diet. Mus. I. 400 Beethoven has 
written a fine trio, .for two oboes and cor anglais. 

Cor, obSi form of Cobe. 

Cor- 1, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before r ; as in L. correctus Corbect, corrupf-us 
Corrupt, etc. For the general sense see Com-. 

Cor- 2, coro-, (core-). Gr. Kopt) girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf* Baby), has been taken as the 
basis of modern surgical terms relating to the 
pupil. The combining form of the Gr. word (as 
in other words in -a) is Kopo-, coro-, before vowels 
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cor- ; but core- representing the Gk. nom. case has 
by some been erroneously taken as the formative, 
giving the barbarous forms corelysis, coremorpkosis, 
and the illiterate coreomeier, coretodialysis, etc. 
Few of these combinations are English in form: 
the chief being Core* ctomy, Coro'tomy (core-), 
excision and incision of the pupil, Co’roplasty 
(core-), an operation for forming an artificial 
pupil ; Core'ctome, an instrument used in cutting 
through the iris ; Coropla'stio (core-) a., relating 
to coroplasty. 

18x9 Guthrie Ltfc/, Surg. (1823'' Caret qmia, 

division of the iris. Ibid., Corectomia, when a portion of 
the iris is cut off. Ibid. 394 Coredialysis, the separation of 
the iris. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 348 
Mr. Guthrie approves of corectomia, or a free transverse 
division, of the iris with a sharp edged needle, or iris-scalpel. 
1S30 — Diet. Surg, (ed. 6) 1007 The separation of a 
part of Its circumference from the ciliary ligament called in 
the language of oculists corodialysis. 1873 H. Walton 
Dis. Eye 433 Coredialysis, produces a second and false 
pupil. x86o Braithwaite Retrospect of Med. XLII. 250 Mr. 
Streatfeild. .now names his operation Corelysis (meaning 
Pupil freeing. 1857 Dunglison Med. Diet. 242 Coreplasty 
. .The operation for artificial pupil. 

[Coraage, an error in Cowel, etc., for Cobnage.] 

Corach, variant of Curragh, a coracle. 

Ooracino (k^-rasain). [ad. L. coracinus, a. 
Gr. Kopamvos or Kopdmvoi, f. Kopa^ raven : so called 
from its black colour.] A kind of fish like a 
perch, found in the Nile. 

162^ Middleton Game at Chess v. iii. The golden-headed 
coracine out of Egypt 1863 Tristram in Reader No. 149. 
506/3 The cat-fish or coracine. 

Ooracite (k^*ras3it). Min. [f. Kopo^, ubparc- 
raven -t- -ite.] A variety of pitchblende, from Lake 
Superior. 

1849 A mer. yml. Sc. Ser. ii. III. 117 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium. 1868^ Dana^ Min. (1880) ij^s Coracite is 
probably pitchblende mixed with some gummite. 

Coracle (k^*rakl). So 7- ; also 6 corougle, 
7 corracle, curricle, 8 coricle. [a. Welsh 
corwgl, cwrwgl, deriv. (? dim.) of contfg, cwrwg, in 
I3-I4th c. cortic, corwc coracle, and carcase, = Ir. 
curach boat (appearing in Adamnanus 7tli c., in 
latinized form cuimca), mod.Gaelic curach^ 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), used by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Ireland. 

The coracle is described but not named in O. E, Chron. 
anno 891 ‘ on anum bate butan aelcum xere]>rum of Hiber- 
nia. .se bat was geworht of hriddan he^fre hyde *. 

XS47 Salesbury Welsh Diet, Kwrwgyl ne vola kroen, a 
comugle. x6xx Cotgr., Carabe, a corracle, or little round 
skiffe, made of Ozier twigs wouen together, and couered 
with raw hides. X696 Aubrey ATfsc. (1857)211 The boats 
on the Avon . . were baskets of twigs covered with an ox- 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use to this day, and 
call them curricles. X759 B. Martin Nat H ist Eng. 1 1 , 
Salop 178 The Fishermen in these Farts have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish , . which is called a Coracle. X803 
Southey Madoc in W. i. 13 On his back, Like a broad 
shield, the coracle was hung. 1873 Act ^6-7 Viet c. yx 
§ 36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing, 
b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. Caial. 13 Two Coracle N ets. 189* 
Daily Ne^vs $ Oct. 3/6 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .The coracle 
net-men had caught 849 salmon. 

Coracler (kpTakbi). [f, prec. + -eb1.] One 
who uses a coracle, 

X834 M EDWIN Angler in Wales 1 . 83 At Caermarthen . . £ 
saw the coraclers. .sweeping the Towey. 

Coraco- (kp*rakt?-), corresp. to Gr. KcpaKo- 
combining form of Kopa^ raven, crow, now used in 
Anal, as comb, form of Coracoid, in sense ‘relat- 
ing to the coracoid process and some other part*, 
as coraco-acrojuial, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the coraco-acromial ligament-, 
coraco-bracMal, applied to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shaft of 
the fore-arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; coxaco-davicular, uniting the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco-clavicular ligament ; coraco- 
costal«:CosTO-CORACOiD ; coraco-humeral, per- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as corctco- 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; coraco-hyoid, coraco-mandi- 
bular, coraco-pectoral, applied to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone, the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively ; coraco- 
procoracoid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-procoracoid symphyseal liga- 
ment ; coraco-scaptilar, pertaining to the coracoid 
and scapula ; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combined ; coxaco-vextebral, applied to that 
angle of the scapula which lies between its cora- 
coid and vertebral borders. 

X852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 434/3 The *coraco-acromiab 
or triangular ligament. [1783 Anat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 270 
Which IS the *coraco-brachialis ?] 1842 E. Wilson 
Vade-m. 65 The foramen for the medullary vessels is situ- 
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pled . , a Kt tie 'below the coraco-brachial ridge. .184* Lihra-ry^ 
ef Med. i Crttveilhier' s Anat. 1 . 179 The two *coraco- 
davicular ligaments are continuous. 1847 Todd Cycl, A mtt. 
HI. 570/1 The *coraco-costal fascia, ififea Syd. SoC. Lex,^ 
^C&raco-cubital muscle^ a synonym of the Flexor brachii 
lottgus of Solipedes. 1841 Library of Med., Crmmlhier's 
Anat. L 183 The capsule is strengthened above by a con- 
siderable bundle of fibres called the coracoid ligament, 
*coraco-humeral ligament, or accessory ligament of the 
fibrous capsule, [1706 Phillips, *Coracohyoide&.\ 1783 A. 
Monro Anai. Bone<i 4- Ferves lyg Immediately behind this 
. . cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 

■ Coracoid (kf?‘rakoid), <2. and sk Anat [ad. 
medical 1 -. coracofdes, a. Gr. uopafca^Ld^s (also 
Kopatc)i}BTj's) raven- like, f. icSpa^ raven, crow: see 
“OID.] A. adj. 

1 . Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone (foraeroid ^racsst), extending from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or breast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and size the beak of a crow ; also to the bone 
{coracoid don£)'homologoxis with this process, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapula to the 
sternum, and forms the distal or ventral element 
of the scapular arch. 

{1706 FnihUTS, Ccracoidee, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Name from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow's Bill. 1731 in Bailey,} 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 
245 The Base, Acromion coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are all in a cartilaginous State at the Birth. 1847 
To»0 Cycl. Anat. III. 840/1 The coracoid bone . . is only 
fully developed in the Reptilia and in Birds. 1872 Car- 
penter Anim. Phys. xiL 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
which only serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 

2 , Pertaining to, or connected with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. aip/i The humerus ,, can act 
upon the scapula., depressing its coracoid angle. 1878 T. 
iBmknr Pract. Snrgr. 1 . 479 The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also be seen. 

B, sb.:^ Coracoid process or lone: see A. I, 

1828 Stark £lem. Fat. Hist. 1 . 37 The .scapula has . . a 
point named the coracoid, for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 1870 Rolleston Life Introd. 47 In the 

Momtremaia. .the coracoid reaches the .sternum. 

Coracomo'rpMc, <2. Zool. [f. mod.L. Cora- 
(omorphse (f. Gr. xopoKo- raven, crow + ■‘p.op<p~os, 
f. px>p<pri form) +■ -lO.] Of or belonging to the 
group Coracomorphae or birds of the crow form, 
in Huxley's classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly to Passebine of Cuvier. 

[1 Coracosteon (k^?rak^*stfi^n). Zool [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Hopatco- raven + lariov hone.] A term ap- 
plied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. Hence 
Coraco’Steal a., as in corcuosteal ossijicaiion. 
x 883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

OcHra'dicate, [f. Co- + L. rddlcdt-ns 
rooted, f, radix root.] In Etymology ; Having the 
same root. 

1883 Skeat Eiytn. Diet. s.v. Brook, Brook is co-radicate 

''mfufruit. 

Corage, obs. fi Coobaob. 
liOoraggio (k<?ra'd5^>), int In 7 -agio. [It. 
coraggio courage. (Cf. bravo !)] Courage 1 as a 
hortatory exclamation. 

*601 Shaks. Alls fPell n. V. gf Brauely, Coragio. 1610 
— Tern/. V. i. 258 Coragio, Bully-Monster, Coragio. i%o 
Macaulay Diairy 12 Jan., But coraggio ! and think of a. d. 
2850. Where will your Emersons he then? 

Corah (koe-ra}, a. and sb. [Urdu kora, Hindi, 
Bengali kora, new, unbleached, silk cloth undyed.] 
Plain, undyed : applied to Indian silk ; ‘ an Indian 
pattern silk handkerchief ’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1858')* Corah printer ; ^ one who prints imitation 
silk handkerchiefs' (Simmonds). 

1833 Gimcrackiana (Manchester) 178 Fear we dye our own 
Coiahs, and let it be hinted Tho' we can’t dress them well, 
yet we beat ‘London Printed’. 1848 Jllttst, Land. News 
X Apr. 221/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs, Unbleached or 
Cream Colour Corahs. 1884 Health Mxkib. Caial. tJL%[2 
Tussah Silk, Corah Silk. 

f CO'raMsm. Obs. rare. [f. proper name Corah, 
Korah r -ism.] A rebellious, factious spirit : in 
allusion to the sedition of Korah {Numb, xvi.), 

1702 C, Mather Magn. Chr. vii. ii. (1832)495 Some in our 
New England wildenieijs have complained of a crime, which 
thw have distinguished by the name of Corahlsm. 

CoraioTis, obs. form of Courageous. 

+ Coraiou'ste (?=/). Obs. rare. [a. OF. cora- 
geusete, f. coragms Courageous,] Courageousness. 
1383 Wychf Ps. liv. 9 [Iv. 8] To litil coraiouste of spirit, 

Co-raise: see Co-prejf. 1. 

Coral (kfrral), Forms : 4- coral ; also 4-8 
*^1®> 5~7 “All(e, 6-7 corral(l, 6-8 -ell, 5 cTiral(l)e, 
6 curroll, 6-7 -all, 7 -el, -ell, (5 quyral). [a. 
OF. coral, coural (12th c. in Littre), later corail ^ 
"Idx. f^alh, Sp. coral. It corolla corallum, 
coralium, a. Gr. KopdXXiov ted coral] 

1 . A hard calcareous substance consisting of the 
continuous skeleton secreted by many tribes, of 
marine^ ccelenterate polyps for their support and 
habitation. Found, according to the habits of the 


species, in single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea-bottom, or in extensive accumulations, 
sometimes many miles in extent, called coral-reefs. 

a. Historically, and in earlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful Red 
Coral, an arborescent species, found in the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean, prized from times of an- 
tiquity for ornamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. Fink coral : a pale variety 
of this. 

c 1305 Land Cokayne 70 Of grene Jaspe and red corale. 
c 13^ Chaucer Prol. 158 Of smal coral aboute hire arm she 
bar A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxii. (1495) 563 Corall is gendred in 
the red see and is a tree aslonge as it is coueryd with water, 
but anone as it is drawen out it tometh in to stone. 1483 
Cath. Angl. B6 CnraUe, corallus. 1535 Coverdale Aaw. 
iv. 7 Their colour was fresh read as the Corall, their beutie 
like the Saphyre. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Land, in Hp-l. 
Dodsley 'VI. 276 Coral will look pale when you be sick. 
cx6oo Shaks. Bonn, exxx, Currall is farre more red then her 
lips red. 1631 Jordan Nat. Bathes v. (16^) 34 Coral also 
being a Plant* and nourished with this juice, turns to a 
stone. 1665 Phil. Traits. 1 . 116 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
4 It. I. 258 The coral here is such as can be seen nowhere 
else. x86i Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. m. ii, 87 Red 
Coral, .is found attached to rocks at the bottom of the sea. . 
Coral was for a long time regarded as a marine plant. 

b. Afterwards extended to other kinds ; at first 
named from their colour, as Wh.ite coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black coral {Anti- 
pathes), Blue coral {Heltospora), Yellow coral, 
etc. In more recent times, many kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skeleton, as Brain c. {Meandrina), Cup c. (family 
Cyathophyllidse), Mushroom c. (Fungia), Organ- 
pipe c, ( Tubipora'), Star c. {Asfroides), etc. See 
also Madeepore, Milleporb. 

a 1600 Customs Duties (Add. MS. 25097), Currall, white 
or red. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia i. 3 She had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. i%3 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 23 There are several sorts of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and the Red; but the Red is the 
best . . There is also a Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 1695 
Woodward Fat Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 196 The several 
Sorts of Mineral Corail, 1733 Lediard SethosW. vii. 75 
White and red coral* and of a. sort of blue coral called 
Acorls. 1841 Emerson Addr.,Meth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
224 Nature turns off new firmaments.. as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1073 In the 
MeaitdHna cerehrifonttis^ (brain-stone cor^>, the whole 
mass, .is nearly hemispherical. Ibid. §1097 Tubipora mu- 
sica. .from the regular arrangement of its cylindrical tubes 
by each other’s side . . is commonly termed Organ-pipe 
Coral. x86i Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. ni. ii, 87 The 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the horny 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White Coral differs still more. The ^is Is stony or calca- 
reous ; but the polyps are contained in lamellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2 . (with a and //.) a. A particular species of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skeleton ; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition (« Corallum). 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
Anthozoa lOr Actinozoa) and Hydrozoa of the Ccelente- 
rata (q.v.). Both these classes contain families of com- 
|)Ound* aggregate, or colonial zoophytes, secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, which goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyps or individual animals, 
each, like the hud of a plant, springing from and connected 
with the common stock. The Anthozoa are usually sub- 
divided into two sub-classes, Alcyonaria{^Octaciiniae), to 
the colonial families of which belong the Red, Blue, and 
Or§;an-pipe corals; and Zoaniharia Hexacoralla), of 
which the division Antipatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madreporaria the Madrepores, Brain-corals, Mushroom- 
corals, Star-corals, etc., the chief reef-building^ corals. To 
the class Hydrozoa belong the Millepores, which are only 
distantly related to the other coralligenous animals, though 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs. 

1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 161 One of them 
pulled vp a currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
does grow in the manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
bottome, and waxe hard and red. 1713 tr, Pomefs Hist. 
Drugs 1. 97 Of all the Corals the Red is most in use. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., ITiere is a kind of white coral (Madre- 
pore) pierced full of hole% and a black coral named antipaies. 
i860 Gqsse Rom. Nat. Hist, go Living corals exist and 
build compound imlypidoms at far grater depths in our 
northern latitudes. xB&f Spectator y May 614/2 Nature 
when she builds an Island out of corals. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 739 The calycles are in the majority 
of colonial corals connected by a calcareous coenenchyma. 

b. A piece of (red) coral, as au oruament, etc. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 164 riEUanus^ saith, 

that there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a woman that sold Corrals. 1703 Bosman 24 

One of his Wives had a new Fashion’d Coral on. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist Ind. I, 543 Various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, 

3 . A toy made of polisixed coral, given to infants 
to assi.st them in cutting their teeth. The name 
has been extended to toys of glass, bone, etc. used 
for the same purpose, 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain m. v. Art thou not breeding 
teeth . . I'll . . get a coral for thee. 164a Milton Apol. Smect 
(1851) 293 Some sucking Satir, who might have done better 
to have us'd his coralL 1711 Addison Sped. No. i v 2, I . - 
would not make use of my Coral till they had taken away the 
Bells from it. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 82 V a Of all 
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the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Childhood, Cutting her 
first little toothy.peg With a fifty guinea coral. 
y%-. 1856 Mrs. Browning Leigh i. 3 Which things are 

corals to cut life upon. 

4 . In various senses: fa. Applied to any- 
thing precious; di. jewel, pearl, b. Anything of 
bright red colour ; blood, the lips, etc. f c. 
Applied to Christ as a ^ tree of pearl 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. y. 25 Ase diaraaunde the dere 
in day when he i.s dyht. He is coral y-cud with cayser ant 
knyht. 1S9S Barnfield Sonn, xvii. 12 His teeth pure 
Fearle in blushing Correll set. 1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs 
Eromena 93 Her amorous feaver . . caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her . . face, a 1649 Rrumm. of 
Hawth. Poems 33 Where she stood, Blood’s liquid coral 
sprang her feet beneath. 1649 J* Ecliston tr. Behmen's 
Episi. i. ii, It is meer joy unto me to perceive that our 
Paradisical! Corall fiourlsheth, and bringeth forth fruit in my 
fellow-members. x6^ Loud. Gm. No. 3207/4 Having., a 
small Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lip. 1875 Lowell 
Poet. (1879) 464 His barefoot soldiers. .Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod. 

6. transf. a. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of 
the lobster ; so called from the colour when boiled. 

1768 Travis in Penny Cycl. II. 513/2 That black sub- 
stance, .when boiled, turn.s of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their [lobsters’] coral. 1803 Mrs. S, Martin Eng. 
Housekeeper {td. 3) 121 Take a good lobster and pick out 
all the meat; lay the berries, or coral, by themselves. 1844 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ W. iii, Two fine lobsters, one 
full of coral, and the other of berries. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
fish 31. 

b. In the names of plants, as Carden Coral. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Garden coral, the Capsicum annmm. 
6. Short for Coral-snake. 

(1784 Univ. Mag. 121 Among the Serpents* there are none 
so venemous . . nor more common in this Isthmus (Darien) 
than the Corales.) 1853 Th. Ross H umboldfs Trav. I. iv. 
152 The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other 
vi^rs. .frequent the.se. .arid haunts. 

V. ait rib. (or adj.) a. Made or composed of 
(red) coral as a material, 

1453 5 ^. (Somerset Ho.), Qiiyralbedis. 1524 

Test.Ebor. (Surtees) V. 179, ij. pair of currall bedes. a 1593 
Marlowe ‘ Come live mith me Coral clasps and amber 
studs. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 151 She wore that pink 
coral set. 

b. Coral-like, of the colour of red coral. 

1313 Douglas Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 

corall creist can steyr. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 179, 1 
saw her corrall Ups to moue. 1633 Cosilie Whore 11. i. in 
BuIIen O. PI. IV, I loathe to looke upon a common Hp, Were 
it as corrall a.s Aurora’s cheeke. 1853 Beck’s Florist 257 
The Fuchsia, .a brilliant coral tube and sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. 

c. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 
mass. 

i6xa Drayton Wks. 1753 III. 846 Amongst the 

coral-groves in the Verginian deep. 17x3 Young Last 
Day i. 302 Thro’ coral groves, Thro’ labyrinths of rocks. 
X790 Beatson Fav.^ 4 Mil. Mem. I. 59 Having nearly 
reached her destination, she, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, run against a coiM rock. 1819 Heber Hymn, From 
Greenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Fat, xx. (1852) 480 Some of the.. encircled 
islands are composed of coral-rock. 

8. General combinations : a, objective, as coral- 
Jishing, -making, -secreting; b. instrumental, as 
coral-bound, -built, -cinctured, '-girt, -paven; C. 
similative, as coral-red ; d. parasynthetic, as coral- 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stamened. 

1883 Gd. Words 113 Gorgeous articles of native dress. . 
*coral-beaded. 1873 Dana Corals ii. 129 A *coral-bound 
coast. 1884 J. CoLBORNE With Hicks Pasha 259 The 
white, *cora)-Duilt town of Suakin lay like a pearl before 
me. 1848 Clough BoiMe 1. 41 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. 1783 T. WAnron Poems 55 (Tod.) My ^coral-cinctur'd 
stole. 1873 Dana Corals iL 130 ^Coral-girt islands. 1634 
Milton Comns 883 Heave thy rosy head From thy *cor 5 - 
paven bed. 1700 Dryden Cock 4 Fox 49 High was his 
comb, and "^coral-red withal. i88z Garden 8 July 1 7/1 
Handsome bold buds of inten.se coral-red. 1776 W ithering 
Brit Plants ( 1796) II. 33 *Coralrooted Twayblade. 1846 
Dana Zoopk. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The *'coral-secreting polyps. 
x88i Mrs. Holman Hunt Cfuldr. fertis. 139 A brancft of 
the yellow-tasselled ^coral-stamened acacia. 

9 , Special combinations: coralbeadplantj/^M^^ 
precatorius, a native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, also in India as a standard 
of weight; coral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub Etythrina glatica, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Ormosia dasycarpa ; coral-berry, an 
American shrub {Symphoricarptis vulgaris) allied 
to the Snowbeny, but having the berries deep red 
{Treas. Hot. 1866); coral-creeper, a species of 
Kennedy a (IC prostrateC), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red or pink flowers ; coral- 
fish, a name for fishes of the families Chaetodontidm 
and Fomacentridm which frequent coral-reefs; 
coral-flower, the flower of Erythrina: see Coral- 
tree ; coral-grove, a dense mass of tree-like 
corals growing together ; coral-insect, a popular 
but erroneous name for a coral-polyp; coral- 
island, an island of which the fonnation is due to 
the growth of coral; coral-lacquer, -lac, a red 
lacquer, forming a surface capable of being carved 
in low relief ; coral-milk (see quot.) ; coral- 
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mud, mud formed by decomposed coral ; eoral- 
poiyp, one of the individual animals of a coral 
polypklom, a coral-zoophyte; coral- sand (cf. 
corahtmuT ) ; coral-serpent = Coeal-sj? ake; coral- 
sboemaker, a fish of the genus Teutkis^ found in 
the coral reefs of the Indian Ocean ; coral-stitcli, 
a stitch used in embroidery, producing an irregalar 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral ; coral-stone, limestone or marble com- 
posed of fossil corals ; coral-teeth. = Coeal-root 
(WiUqx PlaJti-names ^ ; coral- worm— ; 
coral-zone (see qnot.) ; coral-zoophyte ~ coral- 
polyp. See also Coeal-plant, -bag, -reep, etc. 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Americatiisms^ * Coral Berry ^ the 
Indian Currant of Missouri. 1880 Gunther Fishes 525 The 
small Zoophytes covering the bank.s, round which these 
* *Coral-fishes ’ abound. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World L 263 A beautiful erythrina, or *coral-flower, 1^5 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 461 These *coraI-groves which 
. .had attained the utmo.st possible limit of upward growth, 
xyga in Watson Pkil. Trans. XLVII.454 Upon the coasts 
of Barbary . .he had the pleasure of seeing the *coral-insect 
move its claws or legs. 183* De la Beche Geol. Man. led. 
2) 149 MM. Quoy and Gaimard. .paid particular attention 
to the *coral islands and reefs. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. 128 The nutritive fluids, after elaboration by the 
polyps, .are conveyed into the larger deep-seated parallel 
tubes : the nutrient fluid contained in these tubes resembles 
milk so much that it is known by the name of *coral-rniIk. 
1S78 Huxley Fhysiogr. xv. 254 The loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by means of coral-sand and 
*coral-mud. 1846 Dana Zooph. ii. (1848) 15 note^ The ani- 
mals of a coral zoophyte are coral-animals or *coral -polyps. 
1876 Page Adv. Te-xi-hk. Geol. iii. 68 Formed entirely of 
coarse *coral-.sand. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) VII. 
ix. 2x5 (Jod.) The *coral-serpent, which is red, and whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
152 1 1 is like to . . the Marble called Lapis Coraliticus^ *CoraI 
stone. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 426 The * coral- 
stone ' has a sparry crystalline aspect. 1840 Clough Dipsy- 
ckus II. iv. 140 But I must slave, a meagre *coral-worm. 
1865 'PkGB, Handhk, Geol. Terms s.v.^ In marine geology, 
the^coral zone, .is the region of the calcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from 300 to 600 feet. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave-lhmii. ii. 71 In the tissues of the *coral-zoophytes it 
as.sumes the form of stony groves, 

t Coral, sb.^ Obi. [a. OF. cterazl ‘ balle du 
bll’ (Godef,), ebaff.] Chaff of corn. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Coralle, or drasse of come [A''., 
P. coralys or drosse, //. coralyy.s], acus. c 1480 Harl. MS. 
1587 tin Promp. Parv. 92) Ac74Sy coralle. 

Go'ral, V. rare. [f. Coral tram. To make 
red like coral, to crimson. 

1648 Herrick Hesp. {1869) 231 The immortall Sunne 
Corrols his cheeke to see those rites not done. 1658 W. 
Chamberlayne Lffi’ds Viet, iv. 57 The modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Coralie, -ine, etc. : see Corallic, -ine, etc. 
Coralist (k^>*ralist). [f. Coeal + -ist.] A 
dealer or artificer in coral. 

e 1835 Brockeoon Handhk. Italy iv. 90 The shops of the 
jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets, 

Coralla, pi. of Coeallum. 

Coralla'CeOtLS, a. rare. [f. L. €orall~um 
Coral ■+• -aceous.] Of the nature of coral. 
i8a8 in Webster. 

t Co'rallate, 5^- rai’e. Obs. tram. ? To make 
into or like coral. 

1637 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vind. 275 The Arennum 
Corallinum . . is Mercury precipitated by mean of the 
Idquor Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 
Egges. 

Co*ralled, a. [f. Coral -j- -ed 2 .] Furnished 
or covered with coral. 

1729 Savage v. (Jod.\ The coral’d sea. 1869 

J. D. Baldwin Preh. Nations vi. 218 The sacred wave and 
coraled bed of the Erythraean sea. 

tCo*raller. Obs. [f. Coral -(--er. Cf. F. 
corailleur.] One who collects coral, a coral-fisher. 

1735 Diet. Polygraph, s. v. Coral Fishery., Twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts ; of which the patron or master coraller has four. 

Corallet (k^^Talet). rare. [dim. f. Corallum.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 48 The coral of the zoothome being 
the corallum, that of each polyp in the compound coralluxn 
may be called a corallet. 

CoraTlian, a. arch. [f. L. coralHnm Coral - f 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to coral ; ~ Coralline a. ; 
esp. in Corallian Sea. 

Z842 Darwin Coral Beeps (187 41^ ziy The space between 
Australia and New Caledonia, called by Flinders the 
Corallian Sea. 

CoraTIic, a. rare. [f. L. corallum Coral + 
-ic.] Of the nature of or consisting of coral. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. L 421 A black coralic marble., 
with madrepores an inch or two in length. 

Coralll'domOUS, a. rare. [f. L. eorall-um 
Hh dom~us home •+> -ous.] Inhabiting coral reefs- 
1852 Dana Crust, n. 802 This corallidomous barnacle. 

Coralliferous (kpraliTeros^ a. [f. as prec. + 
L. -fer bearing + -00 S.] Coral-bearing. 

1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. iii. xlix. 588 The Caribbean 
Seas are very coralliferous. 

Corallifbrm (k^se'li^Tjm), a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-EORM.] Having the form of corah 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 94 Coralloidal or 
coraltiform. When two or three branches, having rounded 


or pointed extremitie.s, proceed from one stem. 1826 B. 
Denham, etc. Tram. i. 30 Some curioiw, tubular, hollow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand. i8«S9 
Eng. Meek. 17 Dec, 333/1 They are coralliform.. bodies. 

CoaraUigenOTlS (kprali dsrnos), a. [f. as 
prec. 4- -GEiNOUS taken (eiToneously) in the sense of 
‘ producing ’.] Coral-producing. 

1813 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1812, 497 These coralligenous 
polypi are only a few lines in length. 1872 Nicholson 
Palmont. 28 The coralligenous Zoophytes or ‘ corals 
Coralli'gerous, a. rare, [f. as prec, + L. -ger 
bearing -h -ous.] Coralliferous. 

In mod. Diets. 

CoralliXL (kpralin). Ckem. [ad. L. corallin-us 
coral-coloured, coral-red : see -in.] A red colouring 
matter, called also Pxonm, obtained in 1861 by 
treating phenol with sulphuric and oxalic acids. 
Yellow carallin ( = Aurin>i a yellowish-red dye, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the same 
substances; so called because by heating with 
ammonia it is converted into the red corallin. 

187^ Nature xx Dec. 113 By the addition of corallin - .to a 
bromide of silver film, it becomes sensitive to the yellow 
ray. 1879 Watts Diet. Chent. 2nd Suppl. 391 Corallin 
is much used for dyeing on wool, and may also be employed 
for printing on wool. 

Coralline (kp-rabin), sb?~ [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
coralllnay^mk. of corallo Coral.] A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or be 
of the nature of coral, but of more minute size, less 
firm texture, etc. 

Prob. first given to the calcareous sea-weed CoralUna 
officinalis (sense i below) ; but also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea, 
then thought to be plants. When the animal nature of 
coral was recognized, the corallines (including Corallina) 
were transferred to the animal kingdom. More accurate 
knowledge has since separated senses 1 and 2. The animal 
* corallines’ have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zoological divisions, some of them {Polysoa) being 
Coelomata, othere {Hydrozodi being Coelenterata ; hence 
the name is no longer a term of Zoology, though retain ed in 
popular use, as in ‘a collection of sea- weeds and corallines 

1. A genus of seaweeds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which {Corallina offi- 
analis) is common on the coasts of the North 
Atlantic ; ' a plant having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral animals * (DanaJ. 

1543 Traheron Vigors Ckirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brton, which is mosse growmg to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young children. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. § 6. 91 That plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate under water.. we have 
experiment in Coralline. 1857 J. G. Wood Com. OhJ. Sea 
Shore iv. 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animals in company with the true corals. 1880 (Carpen- 
ter in x<yth Cent. No. 38. 615, I dredged slow-growing red 
calcareous Algae (true corallines) in the Mediterranean. 

b. As an ingredient in the Pharmacopoeia. 

1543 [see il- 1634 Brereton Tram. (1844) 47 He pre- 
scribed six gi-ains of corallin. 1707 G. Miege St. Gt. Brit. 
II. 17 Coraline is also. . strengthning, and good in hot Gouts. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 407 Will kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. 1882 Syd. Sec. Lex., Corallina 
officinalis. White worm-seed, sea mo&s, or coralline ; for- 
merly given to children as anthelminthic. 

2. A name applied to plant -like compound 
animals virith a calcareous or horny coenoecium; 
esp, to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertularian 
Hydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 
but now only in popular use. 

1721 R. Bradley Whs, Nat. 15, 1 commonly find them ac- 
companied with Coralines, the Sea* Fan, and other such like 
Bodies. 1767 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVII. 421 By a 
Coralline I mean an animal growing in the fox-m of a plant. 
1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 4 Not being aware of the true 
nature of those half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 387 A 
delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Invert. Animals viii.^ 453 The Polyzoa or 
Bryozoa : in outward form these animals bear a general 
likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 
formerly confounded under the name of ‘ Corallines 
+ 3. Mountain Coralline, Coralline Moss', old 
names for the Reindeer Lichen, from ils resem- 
blance to Corallina. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Corallina. .also Corall or mountain coralline. 
1674 Phil, Trans. IX. 240 Our Horse and Sheep make_ a 
shift to live upon the grass under the snow, and the Corallin- 
xezSfA Musciis Marintts. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 859 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food of the Rein-Deer, in winter, 

4. aiirib. a. Coralline Crag (Geol.) : the lowest 
member of the ‘Crag’ or Pliocene series of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, consisting of shells and ‘ coral- 
lines ’ (Polysoa) imbedded in calcareous sand. 

1835 E. Charlesworth in Phil Mag. Ser. m. VII. 83, I 
propose to designate the lower (beds] as the Coralline Crag. 
1851 Richardson Geol. (1855! 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated before the deposition of the red crag. 
1874 [see CoRALLOiD a\ 

b. Corallme-Snake. 

1802 G. Shaw Zool HI. 432 Coralline Snake. Coluber 
Corallimcs..&CB\tB..ovi the body. .disposed in longitudinal 
rays or stripes, representing, in some degree, the articula- 
tions of Coralline. 

c. Coralline zonei the third of the zones or 
strata into which Milne Edwards and Forbes di- 


vided the sea-depths, being that in which corallines 
(sense 2) abound. 

1876 Page Adv. Textlk. Geol iii. 76 Ilie Coralline 
(zone] extends from 90 to about 300 feet in depth. 

Coralline (kf>Talin, -sin), iZ. and sb:^ [ad, L. 
coralHn-us of the nature or colour of coral ; i, 
corallum, A. adj. 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red. Coralline 
7vare : pottery of a red paste made in Italy in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

_4tx633 Lennard tr. C/mrron’s Wisd. (ifisS'iip The mouth 
little, the lips coraline. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. vi, § 7 
(t68i) ioi ryTacantha..is raised.. of the bright Coralline 
Berries. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xii. 318 The pinks 
are coralline. 

2. Of the nature of coral ; composed or consist- 
ing of coral, as coralline limestone, marble, etc. 
Coralline oolite 

x66o Bovle New Exp. Pkys. Meek. xlii. 387 The same 
Coralline Corpuscles. 1673 Phil Trans. VIII. 6138 
Corallin incrustations upon truly wooden and branchy 
sticks. 1856 Stanley Sinai -f* /’/i/. i. (1858) 83 It is these 
coralline forests which form the true * weeds ’ of this fantas- 
tic sea. 1869 A- R* Wallace Malay Archipelago II. 21 
All the parts that I have seen have either been volcanic 
or coralline. 1871 Phillips Geol. Oxford 299 The coralline 
oolite and calcareous grits, must have been produced in long 
fringes and detached banks. 

3. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

i860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. vi. ix. 81 The extremities 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 Bentley Bot. 122 
Coralline root is applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size. 

1 4. Jig. Of or pertaining to the coral, or ' tree of 
pearl which is Christ. Obs. Cf. Coeal 4 c, 

1649 J. Ecliston tr. Behmen's Episi. xxxi. iii, 1 make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new birth is 
begotten in you. 

JB. sb. (improper uses.) 

1. A coral zoophyte. 

1860 Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea | 537 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, they have built up the Florida Reefs. 

2. = Coral (the calcareous substance). 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 269 The sand was too hard, 
and mixed with broken coralines for turtles to lay. 1863 
Speke Discov. Nile 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island of coralline. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, 
1 . 8 The outside walls, .are whitewashed with bunit coralline. 

Co’rallinite. Geol. [f. prec. + -ite.] A fossil 
coralline. In mod. Diets. 

Corallite (k/?Tabit). [f. L. corall~nm + -ite.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

1815 W, Phillips Outl Min. «$■ Geol. (1818) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites, enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Beckford Italy 1 . 364 Squabbles arise about 
the genus of a coralite. 

2. = Corallet. 

1861 J. R. Greene Anim. Kingd., Ceelent. 155 So 
..may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single ‘ corallite ' or of several connected by a * coenenehy- 
ma 1877 Huxley A fiat. Inv. Anim. iii. 153 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a ‘ cup-coral *, and re- 
ceives the name of a corallite, 

3. Corallitic or coralline marble. 

18S3 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 78 Cutlery. . Mounted in 
Rock Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Corallitic (kf^ralitik), a. [ad. L. coredUticus, f. 
^corallItes{^^-vi)f), f. Coralline iz. 2 . 

1850 Leitch tr. Mf Iter's Anc. Art § 309. 351 There were 
other well known kinds of statuary marble, .the coralitic re- 
sembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

CoTallize, z'. no7ice-wd. [See -ize.] sfrawr. To 
make into coral. 

i8§o Sat. Rev. 18 Jan. 88/2 Full fathom deep thewell-in- 
tentioned Bowdier lies.. where his bones are being coral- 
lized. [Cf. Shaks. Tempest 1. ii. 397.] 

Coralloid (kf?’raloid), a. and sb. [f. L. coralU 
um CoiBi.Ah + -oiJ}i mmod.Y. coralioide.'] 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of coral; 
akin to coral. 

1604 Phil. Tracts. XXV. 1606 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
177s Pennant ibid. XLIX. 513 The greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossilsj that I am acquainted with. 1874 Lyell 
Elem. Geol. xiii. 178 From the abundance of these ‘coral- 
loid ’ mollusca the. .White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag ; but true corals, as now defined, are very 
rare in this formation. 

B, sb. Any organism resembling or akin to 
coral ; = Coralline 1 2 . 

1748 Phil Tratis. XI. V. 646 Some re.sembled Pearl-Neck- 
laces, and were a kind of microscopical Coralloids. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 32 Notes, Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by the 
congeries of their calcareous habitations. 

Coralloi'dal, a. [see -al.] = Coralloid a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. § 6. 91 Many coral- 
loidall concretions. 1805- [see Coraixiform]. 1865 W. 
Wall.4ce in Reader No. 123. 520/2 FlosFerri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 

[} Corallum (korsed^m). [L. corallum Coral ; 
applied in a special sense.] A coral ; the cal- 
careous skeleton of a coral polypidom ; also the 
horny, suberose, or siliceous tubular envelope of 
any zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The corallum in the live 
Zoophyte is. .in general w^holly concealed within the polyps. 
1855 Oosss. Marine Zool I. 18 Hydroida. either 

naked, or inclosed in a horny, tubular envelope icorallnm). 
Ibid. 24 Antejinularia. Corallum simple or branched. 
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Jointed, with slender hair-like branchlets set in whorls. 1878 
Huxley Pkysiogr, xv. 251 The skeleton or coraUum. .is left 
as a contribution to the solid floor of the sea. 

Corallj tkf?'raU), a. [f. Cobal + -y.] Abounding 
in or characterized by coral. 

178s Jas. King CoffPs Voy. Pactjic III. 106 Towards the 
bottom of the bay there is foul corally ground. xSm Fra- 
ser’s Mag-. XL 720 The red, or (as these pupils call itj the 
* corally sea 

Coral-plant.- 

f 1 . A coral of plant-like form. Obs- 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VIII. 193 The coral- 
plants, as they are called, sometimes shoot out like trees 
without leaves in winter; they often spread out a broad 
surface like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2 . A name of the plant Jatropha multijida (N. O. 
EuphorbiacesR), (Miller Plant-names 1884.) 

1813 W. Ainslie Mat. Med. Hindastan 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the English the Coral plant.. 
pjfatropha Multifida\ is cultivated in many, .gardens. 

Coral-rag. GeoL [f. Coeaii + Rag in its 
local sense of hard coarse-textured rock.] The 
tipper member of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continuous beds of petri- 
fied corals. 

1816 W. Smith Strata I dent, 19^ The Coral Rag consists 
chiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. xvii. 274 The coral-rag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone. 

Coral reef. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral; ‘a 
connected mass of coral structures, whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges, en- 
circling islands like breakwater- barriers, or rising 
as low ring-shaped islets above the water ’ (Page''. 

The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Meandrina^ C ary ophy Ilia., and Astroides. 

174s P. Thomas yml. Anson's Foy. 151 A Coral Riff of 
Rocks between us and the Shore, 183a De la Beche Geol. 
Man. 151 In the Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
both abundant. 1888 Rolleston & }KQVi&ovi Anim. Life 
743 Some of the Madreporaria descend to great depths. . 
The majority form the well-known coral reefs. 

CoTal-root. [transl. of Ruppius's name Co- 
rallorhiza.'] A book-name of the orchideous plant 
Corallorhiza, 

1854 S. Thomson Wild Ft. iii. (ed. 41 138 One of the 
orchis family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a very 
few situations in Scotland. 1883 R. Turner in Gd. Words 
3>ec, 791/2 The Coral root and . . Epipogiura. .are of a 
similar saprophytic character. 

If Sometimes erroneously used for Coralwobt. 
i8fi6 Treas. Bof., Coral-root .. sometmos applied to 
Bentaria bulhifera. 

CoTal-snake. [f. Coral 7 b.] A name 
given locally to many different snakes marked with 
red zones ; esp. the species of the genus Elaps 
found in the southern U.S. and Central America, 
X76o-7a tr, fuan ^ Ulloa’s Foy. 1. 6o The most poison- 
ous are the corales, or coral snakes. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon v. (1864) 117 The Coral-snake, .is a most beautiful 
object .. banded with black and vermilion, 1874 T. Belt 
Nat. Nicaragua 320 The beautifully banded coral snake 
iElaps\ whose bite is deadly. 

Coral-tree. 

1 1 . A name formerly given to the red or other 
branched coral, when it was believed to be of 
vegetable nature. Obs. 

1633 Davenant Madagascar Wks. (1673) 212 They strive 
To root up Corall-Trees. 1670-98 Lassels Foy. Italy Pref. 
6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of tbe sea. 

2 . The popular name of the trees of the genus 
E^ythrmay which are distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 

2756 P, Browne Jamaica 288 The Coral or Red Bean 
Tree, 1773 Masson in PML Trans. LX VI. 296 We found 
h “re . . the coral tree, Erethriua corallodendron. 1839 
Tennent L i. iii. 92 One of the most magnificent 

of the flowering trees, is the Coral tree. .It derives its Eng- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 323 
The coral tree — the flower of which exactly resembles a 
spray of real coral. 

Co'ral-wood. A fine hard cabinet-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautiful red or coral colour. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The AquitztU of New Spain 
..an elegant Tree called Coral wood. 1713 tr. Pomei’s 
Hist. Dmegs I. 62 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. 

Co'ralwort. [see Wort.] A herbalists’ 
name of the plant Dentaria bulbiferay in allusion 
to its curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal ir. ccclxxxi. 9S6 Called in English 
Toothed violets or Corall woorts. i8(^ in 'Treas. Bot. 

^ 11 Coram (ko»T^m). A Latin preposition mean- 
ing * before, in the presence of’, occurring in various 
legal and other phrases, e.g. 

coram Judice before a judge; coram before us(x.e. 
the sovereignly: in our court of King's Bench; coram mn 
indice before one not the proper judge, or who c.T.nnot take 
legal cognizance of the matter; coram paribus before one’s 
peers ; coram populo before the people, in public. 

1607 CowEL Interpr. s.v.. When a Cause is brought in a 
Court, ^ whereof the Judges have not any Jurisdiction; 
there it is said to be Coram non judice, ax^x Be- 


Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 270 You would never have 
brought us coram him who is the common Father and 
Conservator of all. 

t b. Hence, in phrase To bring under coram, call 
to or in coram : to call to account, bring to book ; 
so to have one under coram^ i.e. under discipline or 
correction. 

1343 Udall Erasm. Apophth,{x%n) 380 Ou wvf^a.yu.a.1 : 
that is, I am none of those whiche are brought under 
coram. 1581 J. Bell H addons Answ. Osor. 366 b, She is 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. 1588 Marprel. 
Epist, (Arb.) 23 The parties were neuer calde in Coram 
for it. 159a Greene Upst, ConrtierirZ'jt), He hath had me 
under coram so often. 1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 
271 He supposeth that which he doth shall, .come vnder 
coram. i6ti Cotgr., Discipliner, to discipline, schoole, 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

^ Used by confusion for Quorum, 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. t. i. 6 Robert Shallow Esquire,, 
lustice of Peace and Coram, X640-1 Kirkcudbr. War- 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 73 The Committie foirsaid, halden 
..be ane sufficient corara. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol, 
(1693) 782 Justices of Coram, parid queestores. 
Coran, var. of Koran ; obs. f. Cubbant. 
tCora'HCe. Obs. A chaplet or garland: see 
Grants. 

Corance, coranies, corans : see Currant. 
Coranich, -noch, -nough, var. Coronach. 
Corant(e, obs. f. Courant, Courante, Currant. 
f CoraHto ^ (ki7ra‘nt<?). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 couranto, c]iora(u)nto, 7 corranto, caranto, 
-onto, oarranto, -ta, 7-8 curranto. [Ulti- 
mately from ¥. com ante lit. ‘running (dance)’; 
either a modification of the French word itself, 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in -0 
(cf. CoRANTO “), or immediately from It. corantay 
corranta ‘a kinde of French dance’ (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The French form 
was itself adopted somewhat later: see Courante.] 

1 . A kind 01 dance ; the same as Courante. 

1364 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. Oxford 313 Paid to 

Mr, Attkynson for stayynge the choraunto. .xx^. X598 E. 
Gilpin Skial, (1878 » 26 Excuse This quick Couranto of my 
merry Muse. 1399 Shak.s. F, nr. v. 33 They bid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach Lauolta’shigh, 
and swift Carranto's. i6xi Cotgr., Courante, a Curranto, 
X631 Ogilby Msop (X665) 136 How stately move in a 
Coranto. 1692 J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 24 The skip- 
ping Mountains m Choranto dance. 1696 tr. Dumont's Foy. 
Levant 284 A sort of Country- Dance or Couranto, danc’d 
by Pairs. 1848 MhCKHuvi Hist, E/ig. 1. 383 He. .suffered 
the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. 363. 

2 . A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ; » Courante 2. 

xS97 Morley Jnirod. Mns, (i6o8) 120 A Carranta plaide 
in the new proportions by them lately found out. x6$8 
Shadwell Sullen Lovers i. i, Tornients me with a damn’d 
Coranto, as he calls it, upon his violin. X776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. lY.m. i. 387 The Coranto. . is a melody orair con- 
sisting of three crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers. 

3 . aitrih.y as coranto movement, pace (the latter 
also transf. »- ‘ a very swift pace ’). 

i6oa Marston Ant, <5* Mel. n. Wics. 1856 L 21 Running 
a caianto pase,^ dx^zj Middleton More DissemOlers 
(N.\ But away rid I, sir ; put my horse to a coranto pace. 
1783 VLhBoix Collect. Anthems xxxvLI cannot be persuaded 
that he. .ever admitted Coranto or Gavot movements. 

* 1 * Cora’lito Obs. Also 7 corranto, enrran- 
to(e, coranta, caranto. [A variant of Courant, 
modified in form in the same way as the prec.] A 
letter or paper containing public news ; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspaper ; —Courant sb.-^ 

1621 Burton Anal, Mel., Democritus to Rdr. 3 New 
books, every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories. X62S 
Meade in Ellis Orig.^ Lett. i. 3T8 III. 209, 1 send you a Cor- 
ranto. .it was well aired and smok't before I received it, as 
our I.ettres all used to be. a 1633 Corbet Poems (1807) 
140 Coran toes, diets, packets, newes. 

attrib. ax6sz Brome Crt. Beggar n. Wks. 1873 I. 212, 
I, .stood, .at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news, 
'j- Corantoly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Co- 
ranto 1 4- -LY 2.] In the style of a coranto. 

1669 CoKAiNE Lady'PotsxiS30z He walkescorantoly, 
and looks big. 

Corasie, 4ve, obs. ff. CoRsm, Corrosive. 
Corasion ; see Corrasion. 

Corassier, obs. f. Cuirassier. 
f Corat. Obs. rare. Name of an obsolete dish* 
? (?i39o Forme of Cuty in Warner Culin, 6 [where 

see Recipe]. 

Coraunce, -awnce : see Currant. 

Corb, -e, obs. f. Coarb {Celtic Ch.). Hence 
CoxhsMp «= COARBSHIP. 

x6ot Davies xst Zi?/. Wks. (1787’) 248 Though 

the (jorbe were ever in orders, yet was he. .usually married- 
Ibid., This corbship was in a manner hereditary. 

Gorb, obs. f. Curb ; var. of Core. 

Corbage, Corbal : see Koobbash, Corbel. 

If Corban (k^ub^n). Also 6 corbone, 7 cor- 
bon, [Heb. qorhdn ‘ offering’ (f. inp qarab 
to approach, draw near), in N, T. Greek icopp^avy 
in Vulgate corban, whence in Eng. N, T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L. corhana, Gr. uopBavas 
(Josephus and N. T.), perh. repr. an Aramaic 
SjT. Ji^jcuO.] 


1 . Among the ancient Hebrews, an offering given 
to God, esp. in performance of a vow. 

1383 Wyclif Mark vii. ii If a man schal seye to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is, What euere jifte of me, schal 
profite to thee. 1326 Tindale ibid., Corban ; which is : 
that thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is geuen God*. 
a 17S7 Calmet (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. X863 Dixon 
11.234 Wanting funds to execute this mighty 
scheme. .Pilate employed the Corban— 'the money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God. 
b. transf. 

1648 Eikon Bas. (1824) vii. 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
obligations to duty by their corban of religion. 

1 2. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where such offerings, when made in money, were 
placed ; also transf. Church-treasury. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16537 (Cott.) To be don in hair corbanan 
ITrin. tresorie] pai said pat it noght doght. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xri. 164 Into the corbone, that is, 
their churche treasourie. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxvii. 6 
It is not lawful to cast them into the Cdrbana [Wychf 
tresorie, Coverdale the Gods chest, Cranmer treasure]: 
because it is the price of bloud . 1610 A. Cooke Joan 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 53 He complains of nothing, but 
that courtiers robbed his corban, I mean his monastery, 
t Corb©^. Obs. rare~~^. Shortened f. Corbel. 
X596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 6 A bridge, .With curious corbes 
and pendants graven faire. 

Corbe, obs. f. Curb : var. Cobb, Course Obs. 

II Corbean (korbJ). [F. * raven.] In the 
drapery trade, name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 Lamb Elia (186a'' 281 You flaunted it about in that 
overviforn suit — your old corbeau. 1863 Mrs, H. Wood 
Mrs. Halib. i. xxiil, The gloves, .were of a very dark green 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the trade. 

Corbed, var. of Courbed Obs., bent, curved. 
Corbeil, I! corbeille. [ad. F. corbeille (kor- 
bg‘Y') basket;— L. corbicttla, dim. of corb-is basket] 
t i. Fortif. A basket filled with earth and placed 
on a parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soldiers. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. In Fortification, Corheils 
are little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at the top, which being 
fill'd with Earth are often set one against another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert, x8i8 in Todd ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2 . Arch. (Seequots.) (Sometimes erron. corbel.) 

X734 Builder's Diet., Corheils is a Piece of Carved Work 

in the form of a basket, full of flowers or fruit.s, serving in 
Architecture to finish some Ornament. Corbels . . the Re- 
presentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the heads of the 
Caryatides. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 583 Corbeih 
. . sometimes used to express the bell or vase of the Corinth- 
ian capital. 1876 Gwilt EncycL Archii. Gloss, 

11 3 . In the b’rench form, sometimes used for aa 
elegant fruit or flower basket. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, corbeilles, compotiers. 1^9 
C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, 463 The full corbeille of blushing 
bloom. 1S81 The Queen 31 Dec. 663, t Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for their bouquets or corbeilles. 

Corbel (kp*ibelv, sk Also 4 Vcorbyal, 5-7 
corbie, 5-9 corbeil, 6 corbal, 7 [a. OF, 

corbel, now corbeau late L. corvell-um (nom. -US'), 
dim. of cofvus raven. 

The architectural application of the term began in Fr., 
in wdiich there are other senses transferred from that of 
raven or raven's beak. Hatzfeld^ Diet. Geniral, says that 
the architectural corbel was originally cut slantwise (tailld 
en biseau', so that its profile would be beak-like, (The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that corbel is to be 
identified with F. corbeille a basket, is entirely erroneous.)] 
fl. A raven CorheVs feet part of a deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens ; cf. Corbin-bone, 
Raven-bone. Obs. 

ci^zs E. E, AlUt. P. B. 456 He watz colored as pe cole, 
corbyal vntrwe. c 1340 Caw. ^ Gr, Knt. 1355 pe corbeles 
fee pay kest in a greue, 

2 . Arch. A projection of stone, brick, timber, 
iron, or other constructional material, jutting out 
from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall, 
to support a superincumbent weight. 

^As defined by the French architects, a corbel has parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. (Cf. Console.) 

Some English writers use the term more loosely, so as to 
include e. g. the tapering projection sustaining the ribs of a 
vault called by the I'rench cnloi or cnl de lamps, and 
specially excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bose from their 
definition of corbeau. 

In English, the term appears to have been purely tech- 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott; his ‘corbels 
carved grotesque and grim ' have taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and associated the word with the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation ; but a corbel is not an ornament, nor 
does ornamentation enter into its essential character. 

? 12x400 in Arnolde Ckron. (1811' 138 Yf they bee affixed 
wt morter or lyme . . as forneis, leedis, caudorns, chemy- 
neis, corbels, pauemettis, or such other. [x^xgLiberAlbus 
(Rolls) I. 326 De Corbellis et Trabibus.] cxe^o Prmnp. 
Parv. 92 Corbeil of a roffe, tigitlns. x48x-oo Howard 
Househ, Bks, iRoxb,' 304 To Holbeke for makyng of the 
corbie of the gret led iiij,^. 1313 Douglas ASneis ii. 
ix. [viii.] 46 Round all about quhar the jonyngis war 
worn, Redy to fal, and corbalis all to tome, xwo Le- 
vins Mamp. 55 A corbel, post, mutnlus. X580 Holly- 
band Treats. Fr. Tong, Fne pierre qu’on appelle Corbeau 
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uoriani de ta muraille. .a corbel!, a stone set ont of a wall 
to beare weight on. 1617 Minsheu Dticior^ A Cordell, 
Corbet, or Corbill in masonrie, is a jutting out like a bragget 
or shouldering peece in timber- worke, b- [F.] Corbeajt, i. Lat. 
corviis. k8os Scott Last Mhistr. 11. ix, The corbels 
were carved grotesque and grim. 1837 Howitt Rut. Life 
■VI. xvi. i 18621 584 The massy font, the grim, grotesque hu- 
man heads for corbels. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ck. xii. 
<18471 13a Two human hpds on the corbels of the arch. 
1849 Parker Goth, Archil, (i86i) 243 Corbel, a projecting 
stone to carry a weight, usually Ci^ved. i8&s Rickman 
Goth. Archil, 206 The dripstone, .is in general, .supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a flower. 1862 Macm. Mag, 
Apr, §31 On massive corbels, projecting from the fronts of 
the piers, there are placed the statues of the great men. 

Mechanic § 736 Brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
tiines^ called, are often _ taken advantage of to enrich the 
building, .by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured 
work. 

b. A short timber laid upon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
to shorten its unsupported span and give a better 
bearing upon the wall or pier. Also block, 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 159 Corbel, a piece of Timber 
set under another piece of Timber, to discharge its Bearing. 
sSao FredgOld Carpentry 187 A tie-beam plate., 
placed under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel. 1873 
Whipple Bridge Building 292 A small bolster, or corbd 
block, under the chord at the end, affords some protection at 
the weak point in the chord. 

Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 
* used by some architects ’ for ^ A niche or hollow 
in a wall, to contain a statue, bust, etc.* An 
entirely baseless statement, taken over from Corbet. 

X695 Kennett Par. Antig, Gloss, s. v, CorbetS tones, 
*706 in Phillips (Kersey). 1727-31 in Chambers Cycl. 
s.v, ; thence in Johnson and modern Diets. ; also c 1800 A, 
J, Cook New Buildeds Diet, 1835 P. Nicholson 
Diet. I. 291. 

^ Misused for F. corbeille : see Cobbeil. 

In Cook and Nicholson as above. 

3 , Comb., as corbel-block: see 2 b. j corbel- 
liead, a bead carved on a corbel ; eorbel-pieca =« 
CORBEii ; corbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 
Corbie-step ; corbel-stone, a stone forming a 
corbel ; corbel-table, a projecting course resting 
on a series of corbels; corbel-tabling, corbel- 
tables collectively. 

1848 Hadfield Eccl. Archit. Eng. ii Figs. 6 and 7, re- 
present the side and front face of a *corbel-head. 1862 
Rickman Goth, Archit, 289 In a few instances a return is 
used instead of the common corbel-head. 1830 T. Inkersley 
Rom, 4 * Pointed Archit. France 338 Projecting canopies 
corresponding to the *corbel-pedistaIs below. 1819 P. Nich- 
olson Arch. Diet. I. 291 * Corbel-Steps, those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildings. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 876/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 
into corbel steps. 1^3 in Kennett Par. Antig. II. 254 
Aptanti et facienti xviii *corbel-stonys ponendis in praedicto 
muro. 1628 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 298 Pelleting the portchis 
with lime, and putting in a corbie ston. 1866 R. Chambers 
Ess. Ser. n. no On the lowest corbel-stone . . my eye , . de- 
tected the date isgr. 1447-8 IVill Hen. VI, in Willis & Clark 
A rchit. Hist. Camh. 1 . 3^ In height exx fete vnto the *corbel 
table. 1849 Freeman Archit. 179 The eaves, .rest commonly 
on small arcades or corbel-tables without shafts.^ 1862 Rick- 
man Goth. Archit. 442 A row of corbels carrying the pro- 
jecting eaves of the roof is called a corbel-table. 1848 B. 
WEBB Contin. Ecclestol, 573 Chigiogna has a modernized 
church but retaining some ^corbel-tabling. 1879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Lect. Archit. IL 131 The windows of the triforium 
gallery, with the corbel tabling over them, still remain. 

Corbel (kp'ihB.), v. [f. Cobbel .y^.j To corbel 
out or off ', a. trans. to support in a projecting 
position on or as on corbels; b. intr. to project 
on or as on corbels. 

xZ^f^ Sat. Rev. VII, 681/1 A very wide.. chancel-arch, of 
which the shafts are corbelled off. 1861 Behesf. Hope Ejtg. 
Cathedr. i<^th C. 206 [The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side. 1874 Mickleth waits 
Mod. Parish Ch. 66 [The organ] corbeled out over head. 

Corbelled (k^ub^d), ///. a. [f. Corbel sh. 
or V. -h -ED.] Furnished with or supported by 
corbels (Corbel 2) ; fashioned as a corbel. 

xZwWeaHs Bridges II. 51 Corbelled brestsummers. .re- 
quire nothing to abut against. 1870 F, R. Wilson Ch, 
Lindisf, Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets. 
1889 F. A. Guthrie Pariah n. iv, Old brick houses, with 
projecting corbelled roofs. 

Corbelling (k/^ubelig% sb. [f. Corbel sb. + 
*ING i.j Work consisting of corbels. Also attrib. 

1348 Hall Chron, (1809) 722 This woorke Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke, *870 F. R- Wii^on Ch* 
Lindisf. 68 Two clever and quaint pieces of corbelling. 

b. attrib. ; also corbelling-piece = Corbel 2 b. 

1843 V^cale's Bridges II. 90 The beam or brestsummer 
hearing from pile :o pile may be strengthened by means of 
corbelling pieces. 1862 Rep. Directors E. Jnd, Railw. 
Comp. 28 Jumna Bridge, Delhi. .The wells, .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 

t Corbet, obs.—^ [a. F. corbetx—'^ovsx. type 
^corvetto, dim. of corvus raven, and so a synonym 
of OF. corbel, corbeau.] = Corbel sb. 2. 

<irx384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 214 Ne how they hate yn 
ma-soneryes As corbetz \Caxton corbettis, Thynne corbettes] 
and ymageryes \Bodl, MS. corbettz full of ymageryes]. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, Corbell, Corbet, or Corbill m ma- 
sonrie. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Corbel, Corbet, or Corbil. 

•fl Erroneously explained in Dictionaries, etc., 
from misinterpreting the prec. passage in Chaucer ; 
the error has been extended to Corbel. 


1616 Bullokar, Corhets, places in ■walles where Images 
stand. [So in Cockeram 1623, etc.k '^70% T. N. City iSf C 
Purchaser xxg Corbets, Holes left in the Walls of ancient 
Churches, etc., for Images to stand in. 1838 J. Britton 
Diet. Arch. gB Corbets, Corbetts, Corbettis, have all been 
used as synonymous with corbels', but corbets .seem more 
particularly to signify niches for images: Chaucer uses 
corbettis in this sense. 

Corbet : see Curvet. 

11 Corbicula (kpibi-kiz^laY Eniom. Also, erron- 
eously, corbiculum. [L. corbicula, dim. of corbis 
basket.] A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen ; ~ Basket y. 

1816^ Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xviii. 117 Their 
posterior tibiae also want the corbicula and pecten. 

Hence Corbi'cnlate a., having or furnished with 
corbicula. 

Corbie (kpubi). Sc. Also 5~9 eorby, 6 corbe. 
[f. O^S.corb, or cor bin^ corbel', in Sc. the 

ending seems to be assimilated to the hypocoristic 
-Y, -IB, in Robbie, Safidie^ etc.] 

1 . A raven ; also, often, the carrion crow. 

C1430 Henryson Tale qfDogx$ Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
maid Apparitour. 1313 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 174 
Quhill eorby . gaspyt for the fervent heyt, 1637-50 Row 
Hist. 43842 1 60 A corbie wes sitting on the houses top, 

crjnngj Groupi Croup, Croup. xBzo Blackw. Mag. VI. 568 
In quest of. .the Corbie, the Glede, and the Hawk, 
b. Also corbie-crow. 

a 1811 Leyden Lord Soulis, Nothing I wot he saw, Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat, And be.side it a corbie craw. 
1837 MacGillivray Brit. Birds I. 498. 1837 R. Dunn 
OniitE Ork. fy Shet. 81. 

2 . Corbie messenger : one who returns too late, or 
not at all : in allusion to the raven in Gen. viii. 7. 
(Cf. Corbin quot. 1300.) 

a 1435 Holland Hmdate Ixiii, How Corby messinger . . 
Thow ischit out of Noyes ark..Taryit as a tratour, and 
brocht na tythingis. ci6xo Sm J. Melvil Mem. (16831 170 
(Jam.) His Majesty alledging that I was Corbie’s Mes- 
senger. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 448 He proved 
Corbie mes.senger (as it is in the proverb.) to his master the 
Pope; for he himselfe. .wes converted to the trueth ; and. . 
became one of the Reformers, 1822 'Eioo.a Perils of Man 
II. 91 (Jam.), I wadua like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers. 

3 . Comb, corbio-gable, a gable having corbie- 
steps; corbie-steps, projections in the form of 
steps on the sloping sides of a gable; occurring 
in old houses in Scotland, the north of England, 
and on the Continent. 

[This term appears in Jamieson’s Diet., 1808, as a modern 
Sc. vernacular name, with the synonym cat-steps (also G. 
katzentreppe)', another form, not given by Jamieson, is 
craw- or cro^v-steps, used in the south of Scotland. The.se 
names have app. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular desiignations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbiug animal, like a crow or cat, could get at or use, 
Jamieson, however, offered the conjecture that corbie-steps 
mi^ht be a corruption of * corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 
which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 
titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, etc.] 

1808 Jamieson, Corbie-steps, the projections of the stones, 
on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stair.s. 
1831 Turner Dom. Archit. 1 . L 24 Gable ends, .are not un- 
frequently drawn with corbie-.steps. 1853 Ibid. II. 25 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. 1888 Freeman in yml. Archaeol. Institute 
XLV. 16 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
to give the whole rather the air of great corbie-steps. 

Corbil, obs. f. Corbel jA 
Corbiliou : see Corbullton. 

t Corbin. Ohs. Also 4 corbun, -otm. [OF. 
corbin, deriv. of corb, corp, cor/:--h. corv-us raven : 
cf, h. corvm-us s.d).'] A raven. 

a 1223 After, R. 84 pe baebitare. .beke 5 mid his blake bile 
o ewike charoines ase he is hes deofles corbin of helle. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1892 (Cott.) For-hi men sais on messager 
pat lengs lang to bring answare. He mai be cald, with right 
resun, An of messagers corbun. Ibid. 3332 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin \v.r. rauen] had he nan. Holinshed 

Chron. III. 858/2 Embroidered with Corbins tethers, 
b. Comk. corbin-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast-bone of a deer. Cf. 
Corbel sb.\. 

a 1423 Bk. Hunting 1586 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone The belly to the side to the corbin- 
bone. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 310 To give . . 
the quarre to the hounds, and the expected corbin bone to 
the raven. 

t Corbitate, v. Obs.—** [f. L. corbita ship of 
burden.] ‘ To lade a ship ’. Cockeram 1623. 

Corbie, obs. f. Corbel .rA 
Corbolyng, obs. f. Corbelling. 

Corbon e, Corboim, obs. ff, Corban, Corbin. 

CorbsMp : see Cobb, obs. f, Coarb. 

)| Corbnla (kp ibiwla). Zool. [L., dim. of corbis 
basket] 

1 . A common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inclosed, in some of the Ccelenterata. 

i86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. JCingd., Coelent. 95 A 
basket-like receptacle, or * corbula ’, within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are lodged. 

2 . {With capital C.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs living in mud or sand, related to the clam. 

Corbulo (kpubiwl'l. Anglicized form of prec. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 710 The Corbuies are inequi- 
valve and regular shells i 


t Corbllllioilp corbiliou, Ohs. fa. F. court- 
bouillon, 1 court short + bouillon ^bouillonnemettt 
boiling : see Littr^.] A liquid composed of water, 
vinegar, white wine, and various seasonings, in 
which fish is boiled. 

x6^ Mayerne Archimag. Angh-Gall. xlviii. 41 Take,. a 
little white wine, some of Corbilion wherein jour great 
Carp is boy led. 1741 Compl. Fani. Piece i. li. 126 Boil 
them in a good Corbullion, but not to Pieces. 

Oorbiii?e: see Cuie-bouilli. 

Corby, var. Corbie Sc., raven. 

Corby al, obs. f. Corbel sb. 1= raven. 

00 TCass. [Corrupt, of Irish corcach marsh, 
moor.] The name in Ireland of the salt marshes 
along the banks of the Shannon and other rivers. 

1796 Morse Geog.W. 176 The most fertile of all are 

the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the banks of the 
Shannon .. called the Corcasses. 1846 M Culloch 
Brit. Empire (1854) I, 346 The famous pastures, called the 
corcasses or caucasses, on the banks of tlie Shannon and 
Fergus. 

Corce, Corcelet, Corobet, obs. if. Corse, 
Corslet, Crotchet. 

liCorcboms (k/*jk6rl?s). Bot. [a. Qx. uhp- 
Xopos name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus.] 

1 . An extensive genus of Tiliacem, some of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2 . A popular name of Kerria japonica (N. O. 
Rosaceoe, Spinmdm) of which the double-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

1759 tr. Adansods Voy. Senegal 118 Higher up, there 
were corchorus’s, or Jew’s mallows. i8t6 T, L. Peacock 
in Dowden Life Shelley I. 513 The front wall of the vicar- 
age was covered with corchorus in full flower. 

Oorcle (kp'jk 1 ), corcnle (kpukizri), Bot. [ad, 
L. corculum, dim. of cor heart : in rnod.F. corcule. 
The L. form is also in use.] A name for the 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

\x’jgz Ann. Reg. 171 The cotyledons .. which include the 
corculum or first principle of the future plant.] xBxo Ibid. 
Ill The position of the corcle in the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum, 1826 Good Bk. Nat. (i834> X. 166 It 
is the corcle which is the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edttc. 11. 106 At the base of the 
plumule is the corcule, or germ of the future plant. 

Corey, var, of Corsy, Obs., corpulent. 

Cord (,k^-id), sby Forms: 4--5 coorde, 4-7 
cord'3, 6 coard©, 7-8 coard, 4- cord. See also 
Chord jA^ [a. F. corde string of a musical in- 
strximent, string, rope, cord '.-X*. chorda, ad. Gr. 
Xophi) gut, string of a musical instrument (made 
of gnt). The later refashioning Chord, q.v,, is 
now restricted to a few special senses.] 

1 . A string composed of several strands twisted 
or woven together ; in ordinary popular xise, now 
restricted to small ropes, and thick or stout 
strings ; but formerly applied more widely, e.g. to 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 
also whip cord, %velting~€ord, and quot. 1835. Also 
applied to strands ot wire twisted or woven to- 
gether. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21256 (Cott.) Abute his hals a cord l>ai 
fest. And tilward prison drogh. C130S St, Andrew in 
E. E. P. (1862' 100 Bynde him honde and fet. .Wip stronge 
cordon. C X400 Destr. Tr<^ 2012 J/ai kairen to Jie cordis, 
knitten vp ko sails, c 1477 Caxton Jason b, Says no more 
that I take two cordes or strenges on my bowe. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 160/a They hewe the cordes of the shyppe. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlvi. 154 There was no cord but it was of gold 
and sylke, 1535 Coverdale Judges xvi. ii Yf they bounde 
me with new coardes. 1611 Bible John ii. 15 A scourge of 
small cordes. 171* Steele No. 444 i»4 A Twine- 

Cord, strained with two Nails at each End. 1812-6 Play- 
fair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 85 The pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 94 Turkey 
[silk] has a fiaxen appeai-ance, and con.sists of ten ultimate 
filaments, which form a cord of of an inch. 1871 Moh- 
ley Voltaire (1886) 344 Wearing the cord of St, Francis. 

b. A rope for hanging ; the hangman’s rope, 

C1330 Artk. 4* Merl. 1141 (Matz.) Thei ye me hong hi a 

cord. ct$8s Chaucer L, G. W. 2485 Phillis, She was her 
owne deeth right with a corde. 1483 Caxton Cato C j, Yf 
he had the corde aboute hys necke for to be hanged. 1604 
Shaks. Otk. III. iii. 388 If there be Cords, or Kniues, Poy- 
son, or Fire, 1670 G. H, Hist. Cardinals i. i. 7 1 'hey will 
soon create you a Knight of the Hempen Cord. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xiii, Left his men to brand and cord. 
1886 AIorlev Crit. Misc. I. 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament.. its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. 

c. pi. The ropes inclosing that part of a race- 
course, near the winning-post, where the spectators 
stand ; the part inclosed by them. 

1787-91 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsem. (1809) 113 Just 
as they [horses] enter'd the cords, they were both at laps. 
Ibid. 114 Whilst new wagers echoed from the Betting Gap 
and cords every moment. 1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/3 
This order was maintained until inside the cords, when 
leghorn was beaten. 

d. transf. 

1875 Ure Did. Arts II. 244 The electrical cord in this 
cable is composed of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a thick layer of gutta-percha. 
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e. (without a and pi.) As a material. 

iByS Gwilt ArcA. § 2260 Patent copper wire cord., exten- 
sively used for window sasli line, .picture cord, clock cord, 
etc. 1881 Jeffekies JVoffd Magic I. iii. 73 The end of 
Pan's chain, .was not of iron, but tar-cord. 1882 [see Cord- 
work in la]. Mad, A piece of stout cord. 

H Literal rendering of 'h.funuuhis in the Vul- 
gate (Heh. ^irr cord, measuring-line, tract, region). 

1382 Wycuf Ezek. xlvii. 13 For Joseph hath double coord, 
or Part 1609 Bible (Louay) Zeph. ii. 3 Wo to you that in- 
habite the cord of the sea. 

2. Anat, A structure in the animal body re- 
sembling a cord, 

f a. Formerly used to render L. nervus^ Gr. 
vevpov, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. Nebve.) 

41400 Lanfrand s Cirurg, 24 A corde .. coineji from j>e 
brayne ei}?er from nucha. From he biayn comen vn. peire 
cordes & hei ben cleped sensible senewis. Jhid. 29 pat pa.t 
is maad of jjis uerf & jjis ligament is cleped a corde. 1542 
R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chintrg..^ From it [the muscle] 
discendeth rounde strynges and cordes that cometh nygh to 
the ioyntes. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 345 Sinews, Cord.s, 
and Ligaments. 

b. Now applied generally to a nerve trunk, and 
spec, to certain structures, esp. the spermatic, 
spinal, and umbilical cord, the vocal cords \ see 
these words. 

1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (x7j6N\ll. 15 [The intestines of 
a caterpillar are] strengthened on both sides by a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united. 1830 R. Knox Bedard's 
Anat. 20 A nervous ring.. from which proceed two cords 
running along the whole length of the^ body. ^ 1842 E. 
Wilson Anat. Fade M. 550 The Spermatic Cord is the me- 
dium of communication between the testes and the interior 
of the abdomen. 3851 Carpenter Php. (ed. 2) 340 

The thickness of the Spinal Cord differs considerably at its 
different parts. 1855 Ramsbotham Oistetr. Med. 79 The. . 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

If In the following passage app. applied to a 
supposed vital fibre or ligament (cf. Heabt- 
stking', with a fig. reference to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4 ^ 

1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, ^ lu. ii. 106, 1 would 'twere some- 
thing y* would fret the string, The Master-cord on's heart. 
B. A part of a plant with a cord-like appearance 
or function. 

3776 Withering Brit Plants fiygei I. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule, Treas. Bot., Umbilical 
cord, a thread by which seeds are .sometimes attached to 
their placenta. 

f4. A string of a musical instrument; now 
written Chord, q.v. 

4::x34o Hampole Psalter cvXm. 10 In psawtry of ten cordis 
til he sail I synge. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cf. 4 Preise ^ee hym in 
cordis and orgne. [1820 Shellev tr. Homer’s Hymn to 
Mercury viii, Symphonious cord.s of .sheeij-gut rhythmical.] 
3830 Juan de Vega [C. Cochrane]^ Jml. Tour ii. (1847I 10 
One of the young ladies .. examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. 

1 5. Math. A straight line joining the extremities 
of an are ; now written Chord. 

1353 Records [see Chord sb)- 4], 

6 . Farriery, (Usually //.) A disease affecting 
the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Obs. 

3523 Fitzhkrb. Husb. § 92 The cordes is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble,. and apjiereth before the 
forther legges. a 1605 Montgomerie 301 The cords 

and the cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. i6s6 Surfl. 
& Markh. Countmi Fame 147 If your Horse be troubled 
with the Cords, take a corued [? cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Stagges home, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about, .then cut the Cord 
asunder. 1702 Lemd. Gaz. No. 3855/4 A brown-bay Horse. , 
two small Knots on his Nose which was cut for the Cords. 

7. a. Arc/t The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course, b. Glass Martuf. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water rrj The Plinth and 
Cord. 3807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 513 Cords. ITiese 
are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consequence of 
too little heat. 

8 . A raised cord-like rib on the surface of cloth ; 
a ribbed fabric, esp. corduroy ; e/lipt. in pi, cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

1776 Specif, of V/oosienholmds Patent No. 1123. 3 Vel- 
veteen cords are made of the same materials. 3795 Aikin 
Manchester 363 The fustian trade has also been improved 
by the addition of. .strong and fancy cords. 3837 T. Hook 
Jack Bragi, Our sprightly gentleman in the .scarlet jacket 
and white cords. 3843 bEVisa J. Hinton vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a buff wmi.stcoat, white cords. 1875 Ure 
Diet Arts II. 527 Can toon i.s a fustian with a fine cord 
visible upon the one .side, and a satiny surface of yams 
running at right angles to the cords upon the other side. 
Ibid., An example of king's cord or corduroy, and of Dutch 
.■•cord, ' 

0. A measure of ait wood, esp. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called because originally measured 
with a cord) : a pile of wood, most frequently 
8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, but 
varying iu different localities. 

1616 Sir R. Boyle Diary (3886) I. X12, 20 cordes of olde 
woode. 31^7 Yarranton Eng. Tmprov. 6t A 7'un and three 
quarters of Timber will but make one Coard of Wood. 3725 
Lond.^ Gaz. No. 6447/4 Which Stacks or Piles of Wood aid 
contain about Thirteen Coards. 1804 Nflson in Nicolas 
Dw/. (1845') V, 437 Commissioned to procure ten chords of 
wood for the Victory. 3817-8 Cobbett Resid. U. S, <1822) 
266, 2 dollars a cord for ELickory ; a cord is 8 feet by 4, 
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and 4 deep. 3874 J. Deady in Law Times Rep. XXXI. 
23T/2 The loss of the JoAn Frauds, and her cargo of eighty 
cords of ash wood. 

b. A measure of stone or rock. 

1703 T. N. City <5* C. Purchaser In some parts of Kent, 
Stones are sold by the Cord, consisting of 27 solid Feet. 
3882 Kettiisk Express 1 July i/i Tenders . . for digging 300 
cord of rock, at Kick-hill, .near Hythe. 

10. Weaving, One of the strings which connect 
the leaves with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 
loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks 
in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
paper confined by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

387s XJuE Diet Arts 111 . 982 Upon the design -paper . . 
the dots, .denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

11. fig. a. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of a cord. Chiefly in scriptural lan- 
guage, or expressions derived from it. 

3382 Wycuf Job xxxvL 8 If thei shul . . ben bounde with 
cordis of porenesse. — Prov.v, 22 With the cordis of his 
synnes he is togidere stresmed. 353S Coverdale Hos. xi. 4, 

I led them with coardes of frendshipe. ax6oo Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, VL vi. § 8 The wicked shall be held fast in the 
cords of his own sin. 1667 Poole Dial, ieiw. Protest.^ 
Papist (lyss) $3 Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is not easily broken. ^ 3850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s 
C. xxvi. 294 Those mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, as the cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. ^ 1883 Stevenson Treasure Jsl, iii. xiii. (3886) 104 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

b. A ‘thread* which runs through and unites 
the parts of anything. 

3848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. i. (1879) 33 
all the. .multitudinous sights of Europe, there is found one 
central historic cord running up to antiquity. 

12. Comb., as cord-maker, -net; cord-bound, 
-like, -shaped adjs, ; cord-drill, a drill worked by 
a cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards ; cord-grass, a modem name for Spa?'tina 
siricta (erroneously attributed to Turner, who 
called it Frail-bente) ; cord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N. O. Festiacem ( Treas, 
Bot); cord-moss, ‘the genus Funaria^ (Miller 
Flaitt-nl) ; cord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound ; cord-rooted a,, having roots like cords ; 
cord- winder, one who makes cords or ropes; 
t cord- wise adv., in the manner of a cord ; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Cobd-'Wood. 

3834 F. Wrangham Homerics ii The *cord-bound raft. 
3865 Tylor Early Hist Man. ix. 241 The Brahmins still 
use a *cord'driH. iJ^3 Miss Pratt Flowenng PL VL 51 
*Cord*gra.ss. 3884 Miller jPAw/if-w,, Spartina siricta, Com- 
mon Cord-grass, Mat-weed, Spart-grass, Twin-spiked Cord- 
grass. 1845 Lindley Vej^t, Khtgd. (3853) 105 The *Cord- 
leafs {Restiacex\ 161s Cotgr., Corddeux, cordie, '’^cord- 
like. 3809 Med. Jrnl. XXL 423 The^ inflammation crept 
gradually up the vein, which was evident from its pecu- 
liar cord-like feel. 3580 North Plutarck ix6y&^ 338* Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 3630 in Binned Descr. 
Thaones (373B1 65 Any Draw- Net, *Cord-Net, or other 
NeL 3636 Surfl. & Markh, Country Farjjie 253 Many 
measures of small cord ■ . many *cord-reeles. 1890 Natiire 
17 Apr. 537 *Cord-rooted grasses. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marh, 
II. 120 A *cord -shaped diadem round the hair, 3707 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4362/4 Lancelot Bowler .. *Cordwinder. 3543 R. 
Copland Guydon’s Quest. Cymrg., They w'axe rounde in 
*cordewyse. 3882 Diet Needlework, *Cord Work, .is a kind 
of coarse needle lace executed with black or coloured purse 
silks, fine bobbin cord, or strong linen thread. 

t Cord, sbl^ Obs, Aphetic f. Aocokd ; see also 
Choed sb.^ 

cx^oo K. Alis. 431 He [tellith] to hire, by word and cord, 
Alle the jestis of Ammon his lord. 3340 Ayenb. 58 pet hi 
my^ten his [=them3 dra3e to hare coiffe. c 1440 Generydes 
[see Accord sh. 2]. 

Cord Also 5 coord, 6 coard, 8 

chord, [f. Coed jAI] 

1. tram. To furnish with a cord ; to string {e.g. 
a bow). 

<73430 Pilgr. Life Manhode iv. Iviii. (i86q 1 204 With J>e 
corde which pe bowe was corded, and jmt j naue vneorded, 
1870 [see CoRDER 3]. 

2. To bind or fasten with a cord or cords. 

xfito Markham Masierp. u, v.228 You.Bhal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the necke. 3693 Load. Gaz. No. 
2646/4 A hair Portmantua Trunk, lock'd and corded. 3708 
Ockley Saracens (3848) 403 He commanded his men to 
cord the tents closer together. 3844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. 
vi, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box, 187s 
Ure Diet Arts III. 980 To cord the treddle i, to the back 
leaf, put a raising cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords. 

3. To stack or put up (wood) in * cords’. 

3762 tr. Buschings Syst Geog. V. ^52 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg. Tis first corded 
here. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ Solit. xi.^239 The owner of 
the wood-lot finds only a number of discolored trees, and 
says. they should be cut and corded before spring*. 

tCord, v.^ Obs* Also cord©. [Aphetic form 

of ACCOED S7.] 

1. traits. To bring to agreement, reconcile ; = 
Accoed v.i. 

a x-yto Cursor M. 9722 (Cott.) Merct and hir sistens tua, 
Plithli wald i cord pam sua- <7x440 Promp, P’arv. 92 
Cordyd or accordyde, concordaim, 

2. intr. Of persons: To come to agreement, 
agree with ; to agree, assent to \ » Accoed v. 5 , 6 . 


COBDATE. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. loi Of apeny pou cordist 
wip me. tf 1400 ApoL Loll, 91 To pis sentens I suppose 
Austeyn to cord. ^1430 Lydg. Bochas (1358) n. xxii.'s 
Touching his dreme they corded ail in one. c 3435 Tmr, 
Portugal 1359, I cord with that assent. 3533 ^ew’art 
Cron. Scot. 11. 394 To gar thair myndis cord in one, 

3. Of things: To agree, be in harmony; impers* 
to be suitable ; = Accoed v. 7 , 8 . 

3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 316 pos says |>e prophet David, 
In a psalme j?at cordes |?ar-wyth. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
[see Accord v. 8J. <7x400 Apol. Loll. 30 It cordij) to hem 
[prestis] to 5eue comyn. 14. . Gram. Rules in Relig, Ant 
11. 14 And how a nowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
and a relatyfe. <t xssxt Chaucer’s Dreme 1250 Counseli cords 
not well in rime. 

So f Co-rdahle, f Co'rdaait culjs,, fCo'rdantly 
adv., *= Accoed ABLE, etc.; fOo-rding* vhL sb., 
agreement, reconciliation. = Accokdino ; f Co*rd- 
Ing ppl. a. and adv. — AccoiiDiNO (in q[uot. 1593 
quasi^r^. == ‘ according to ’). 

<r 1300 Cursor M. 9535 (Cott.) A sample cordant [T?t«. en- 
saurnple cordyng], pat i tok Vte of sent Robert bok. 3382 
Wyclif 2 Chron. xx. 21 With cordaunt voice, c 3400 Apol, 
Loll, 6 Cordandli wi)? holi writ, c 1420 PaUad, on. Husk 
VI. 234 And after oilderose We may baptize and name it, 
cordyng even. 1470-85 Malory A rikur i. xi, They. . made 
grete ioye of their welftire and cordyng. 3483 Catk, Angl, 
75 Cordynge in sang, concentns. 1485 Caxton Paris F, 
(1868) 3 This loue was not wel lykely ne cordable. 3593 T. 
Watson Teares of Fancie lix. 208 To paint thy glories cord- 
ing their desart. i860 Heavysege Co7/w/ Filippo 22 As one 
struck string, To other cordant, with low breath responds. 

Cordage (k^’xdedg). [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. corde CoRD : see -age. Cf. also It. 
cordaggi pi. ‘ all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships ' (Florio).] 

I. Cords or ropes collectively or in the mas^ esp, 
the ropes in the rigging of a ship. 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Cordage of sundry 
sorts. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. «§• Commw. U603) 16 To 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of shipping. 
1634 Ford P. Warheck v. iii, To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter, a 3643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. i, 
Wee'l give our hair for Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails. 3793 Hamilton tr. BerthoUet’s Dyeing 1. 1, iL i. 150 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1847 Illust, Land. News 10 July 30/1 Amidst the cordage 
and silk of the balloon. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. 
xvi. 37 The seaman hears Once more the cordage rattle. 

b. transf, 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 110 Grete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte of the playsaunte 
vysage, that she sheweth all wyth cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as aboute the temples. 3509 T. M{oufet] Silkwormes 
60 What cordage first they make and tackling sure. 1847 
Longf. Ev. n. ill. 23 A cluster of trees with tangled cordage 
of grape-vines. 3857 Dickens Lett. 28 Jan,, His knitted 
brows now turning into cordage. 

c. fig. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 307 Dragg’d on .still By the weake 
Cordage of your untwin'd will. 3865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 
XV. iii, The cordage of his life had been so strained and torn. 
1 2. The action of cording or tying cords, rare. 
x6i6 T. Adams Sock Thankf. 28 This mans whole life is 
spent in tying of cords : his profession is cordage. 

t CordaiBe. Obs, Also 6 Sc, -ale. [a. OF. 
cordaille ( 14 th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) *= It. 
cordaglia L. type *chorddlia pL, f. chorda Coed : 
see -AL 5 .] Cordage ; tackling of a ship. 

1483 Caxton G. de la TourE}, Berynge with hym the 
cordaylle wherwith he made his cordes, 3548 Aberd. Reg, 
V. 20 (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalis. 
t Cordal. Obs. [a. OF, cordal, cordail cord:— 
L, type chorddle sing. : see prec.] See quots. 

3688 R. Holme Armory in. iii. 39 The Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons and Tassels. 3828 Berry 
Enc, Her. I. s.v,, Cordals, strings of the mantle or robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold thread, interwoven like a 
cord. 

Cordant, apbet. £ Accoedaht : see after Coed 
Cordate (kgxde^t), a. Also 7 cordal [la 
sense i ad. L. corddt-us wise, pradent, sagacious, 
f, cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgement ; in sense 
3 , ad. mod.L, corddtus (Linnaeus), in sense analo- 
gous to that of ovatus egg-shaped : see -ate ^ 2 .] 

I I. ‘Wise, prudent, sagacious. Obs. 

1651 Fuller’s Abet Rediv., Life 305 The Bishop 
assisted by two of his brethren, almost as learned and Cor- 
date as himselfe. a 3734 North Lives (1890; III, 93 He 
was cordate in his practice, and I believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. Ibid. 325 To allow 
him assistants . . that be sliall think faithful and cordate. 

1 2. Hearty, cordial. Obs, rare. 

1670 Maynwaring Physic, Repos, xxy Unanimous concur* 
rence and cordate adhei'ence to one another. 1671 — Pract 
of Physic 45 Cordate esteem for all those who^ have contri- 
buted their endeavours for so happy a restitution. 

3, (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, i.e, 
with outline generally roimded, but pointed at onp 
end and having an indentation at the other. 

3769 J. Wallis Nat. Hist. NortJmmb. I. xi. 393 The de- 
pressed cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg. 3794 Martyn Rons* 
semis Bot. v, 32 The form of these petals, .is usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. 3854 Woodward Mollnsca 11. 290 Shell 
regular, equivalve, free, cordate. 3882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 
476 The leaves of Selaginella. .are usually cordate at the 
' base. , : ■ 

b. Prefixed to another adj.«‘ cordate and ... i 
or ‘ with a combination of the cordate form * ; as 
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in cordate-amplexicauly -lanceolaie, -oblongs ^sagit- 
tate^ etc. See also Gobdato-. 

1845 Linolev Sch. BoL yii. (1858) 86 Floral leaves broad- 
ovate, at the base cordate-amplexicaul. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 310 Polygoftum leaves cordate- 

sagittate. 

Hence CoTdately in a cordate form. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Cordated (k^-ick'ted), a, Nat. Hist. Obs. 
[f. L. cordat-tts + -ED : in earlier use than prec.] 
Cordate 3 . 

1715 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIX- 243 Leaves.. 
more rugged and cordated at the B'ootstalk. 1768 Pennant j 
Zoohb-Tjd) IV. 8 A young bird, .with transverse bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordated spots. 1780 Coxe 
Russ. Disc. 336 The leaves, .of a roundish cordated figure. 
Cordato* (k^id^^it^?), combining form of mod.L. 
ccrddtusj Cordate : cf. Cordate 3 b. 

1866 Treas, 329 Cordato-kastaie .. Cordaio- ovate., 
Cordato'sagittate. 

Cordavan, obs. f. Cordovan-. 

1! €orda:s: (kfidseks). fGr. /f^p5a£.] An inde- 
cent or extravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

1531 Elyot Gov, i. xxy Dissolute motions and wanton 
countenaunces in that which e was called Cordax. 1812 R. 
Cumberland Aristoph.., With the obscene device of an old 
hag Dancing the drunken cordax in her cups. 1820 T. 
Mitchell Arhtoph. 1. p. xxix, The cordax or dance of 
comedy. 1847 J. Leit'Ch tr. Muller's Man. A rchssol. 426 Sile- 
nus as a cordax-dancer. 

Cordeal, obs. 1 Cordial. 

Oordebeefc, -derbsck, illiterate spellings of 
Caudebeck. 

1674 Lend. Gtiz. No. 946/4 Black Cordebeck Hat. 1698 
Patter's Advt. in N. 4* Q. 14 Mar. 1891 204 A new inven- 
tion of making hats, felts, Carolinas, Corderbecks. 1707 
E, Ward Hud. Rediv. II. ni. 20 Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather’d Cock’d up Cordebecks. 

Corded (kpi-ded), ppl. a. [f. Cord i -h -ed.] 

1. Bound with cords ; in Her. represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

i486 Bk. Si. A Ihans^ Her. C iij, Among odyr crossis oon 
is founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros. .for hit is made 
of cordys. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 256 A sense of corded 
tightness round his head. 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 2S7 In 
corded stiffness pent. 

2. Ha-ying cords; made of or furnished with 
cords ; in the form of cords. 

1382 Wyclif Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 72 The ten cordid 
sawtri. 1575 Wills Sf Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 10 Bedsteades not 
coarded. 1591 Shaks. T%oo Geni. n. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder To cUmbe celestiall Siluia’s 
chamber window. 181a Southey Omniana II. 41 All 
Minorites, .and all the corded families. 1830 E. Hawkins 
Anglo-Gallic Coins ii The legend is contained within two 
corded circles. 

3. Having raised lines or stripes, like cords, upon 
the surface ; esp. of textile fabrics : ribbed, twilled. 

xy6o~7z tr. 4- Ultoa's Voy. II. 126 The Indians., 
apply themselves to weaving bays, corded stuffs, etc. 1847 
Craig, Corded . . furrowed. 1882 Beck Draper's Diet, 
Corduroy, a thick corded stuff of cotton. 1884 Girl's Oven. 
Paper 227/r The corded turtle, so called because of 
seven deep furrows or grooves on its shell. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. Jekyll x. 12 1 The hand, .was lean, corded, knuckly. 

4 . Piled or stacked in ‘ cords * (see Cord 9b 
1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 

kennel by the corded wood, 

Cordee, var. of Chordee. 

Cordelier (k/jdelia*j). Forms : 4-5 cordi- 
lere, 6 cordillera, -ylar, -elere, -eleir, 7 -ilier, 
6 ~ cordelier, [a. F. cordelier^ in OF. also cor- 
deter, f. cordele {now cordette), dim. of corde Cord : 
see -lER. Cf. It, eordegUere, cordigtiere, OF. 
cordelois, med,L. cordelita, cordigerd\ 

1. A Franciscan friar of the strict rule : so called 
from the knotted cord which they wear round the 
waist. 

<:i4oo Rom. Rosey\^t So been Augustins, and Cordileres, 
And Carmes, and eke sacked freres..Full holy men, as I 
hem deem. 1500-20 Dunbar Tidings from Session 45 
Baith Carmeleitisand Cordilleris Cumis thair to genner and 
get ma freiris. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5685 With small 
nummer of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
leris. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 260 Of Rule as sullen and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere. 1720 Prior Thief ^ 
Cordelier iv, A Norman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear, And who to assist but a grave cordelier? 1827 Mac- 
aulay Co. Clergysnan's Trip to Camb. iv, An army of grim 
Cordeliers .. Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

2. pL Name of one of the political clubs of the 
French Revolution {club des cordeliers), so called 
because it met in an old convent of the Cordeli^. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. i. iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District responds to it. Ihid. ii. i,^ v, One party, which 
thinks the Jacobins lukewarm, constitutes itself into Club of 
the Cordeliers ; a hotter Club ; it is Danton’s element. 

3 . Name given to a machine for rope-making. 

1878 in Rossiter Illusir. Diet. Sc. Terms, 

Cordeliere. Also 6 Sc. cordeler©. [a. F. cor- 
delzbre the cord of the Franciscans, a similar cord 
orig. put round the armorial bearings of widows 
and maidens to mark their devotion to St. Francis 
of Assisi, and in various transf. senses ; f. F. corde- 
lier: see Littre. Now usually written -ere as in 
Fr., and pronounced kor<k»lig*r.} 

1. Her. A knotted cord. 


a 1725 A. Nisbet Heraldry jv. sg-6o 0^.) All the above 
churchmen, who use and carry the exterior ornament of a 
hat above their arms, have also a cordeliere (issuing out of 
the same), which is a cord with two running knots on each 
side, whereat hang down the foresaid tassels on both sides 
of the shield. 

1 2. ‘ Knotted cordwork on embroidery * (Cotgr.). 
1561 Inventories (1815)133 (Jam.) Upoua the silver corde- 
leris knottis of gold. 

t3. ‘A black and knotted silk neckerchief’ 
(Webster). (So F. cordeliere in Cotgr.) 

1* Cordelin. Obs. rare. [prob. a. OF. or AF. 
^cordelin\ see Cordelier and -IN.] = Cordelier i. 

^1330 R, Brunne Ckron. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh of Malm- 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And Willicun of Gaynesburgh was a 
Cordelyn. 

CoTdeling, -elling, ppl, a, [f. F. cordeler to 
twist] Twisting. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Cozdelle (k|^-jdel), sb, [a. F, cordelle, dim. of 
corde Cord.] 
f 1. (See quot.) Obs, 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cordelles, twisted cords ; tassels. 

2. Canada and U.S. A towing line or rope. 
[The only sense in mod.F., and thence adopted iu 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley.] 

1S23 J- D. Hunter Mem, Captivity Where rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. 1884 Harped s Mag. June 125/1 A 
*Kanuck’, or French Canadian, at the oar or the ‘cor- 
delle the rope used to haul a boat up-stream. 

Cordelle (kpudel), v. Canada and U. S. [f. 
prec. sb,] irans. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 

1838 S. Parker Explor. TourfxZif) 144 The men of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company cordelled several batteaux down 
this rapid — part of tne men going in the boats, and part on 
shore cordelling. 1885 U. S. Grant Mem. II. xlL 37 To 
get up these rapids, steamers must be cordelled. 

t Cordement, Obs. [Aphetic f. acordement, 
Accordment.] Agreemen;:, reconciliation. 

£■1320 Sir Beues iigg And kiste hire at Jjat cordement. 
<21450 Le Morte Artk. 2422 Syr, shade I neuyr of corde- 
mente wene, That we myght frendys be a5eyne ? 1483 

Cath. Angl. 75 A Cordement, concordia, conco 7 ’dancia, 

Corden, -ar, -er, obs. ff. Cordwatn, -er. 
Corder (kyudoi). [f. Cord vf + -er i.] 

1. One who cords or fastens with a cord. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode iv. Iviii. (1869) 204 My mooder 
Charitee was cordere and thredere of his corde. 1824 
Southey in Lett. (1856) III. 449 Take care this box be a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treading-raill. 

2. An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1885 Harped s Mag. Jan. 280/2 A ‘corder' forms the top 
and button scallops over a round-pointed piece of steel. . 
fastened to a table. 1891 Daily Ckron. 18 Mar. 9/r Bon- 
naz Braiders and Corders, — Permanent weekly hands 
wanted. 

3. In a sewing-machine : An appliance for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 
a fabric. 

1870 Willcox 4r Gibbd Price List 22 Cording with the 
Corder. ^ The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var. of Cordxjrot. 

Cordevan, - vant, -wane, - wayii(e, - weyne, 

obs. ff, CORDWAIN. 

t Cordi- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Cabdi- from Gr. icc^Ua heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiarity of 
the Latin cor, cord- : e. g. Oordialgic, Cordi- 
gnostic (properly cardiogmstic), Cordxology. 

1659 G. Noble Ineo^ed, of Rxped. 4, 1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above, 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. 1 1, s. V. Stomach, A Cordialgidk Pain. x8i 7^ Blackvo. 
Mag. I. 38 Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good sized quarto volume . , and be made the basis to a 
system of Cordiology. / Ibid., To expose her heart . . to the 
manipulation of a cordiologist. 

Cordial (kpudiaL, a. and sb. (Also 7 cordale.) 
[ad. med.L. cordi&l-is (perk immed. through F. 
cordial, I 4 tk c.), f. L. cor, cord- heart 4- -AL : cf. 
L. concordidlis, f. concordia. Cordialis appears to 
have been in its origin a word of medicine.] 

A. adj. 1 1. Of or belonging to the heart. Ohs. 
Cordial spirits ^ti Mediaeval Physiology) = Vital spirits, 
for ‘the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, is dispersed by the 
arteries, etc.’,, aind ‘ by the labemr of complexyon ©f the 
brayne. .is the vital spirite made anymall ' (Salmon 1671).^^ 
C1400 Lanf rands Cimrg. 112 l?ei [ve3mesl bryngen liif 
& dewe norischinge & cor^alle spiritis. A M. tr. 

Gabelkaueds Bk. Physkke it6/i^ Heerwith mungate the 
Cordiall pit verye fat, and this will allsoe cause app^ite. 
1603 Florio Montaigne n.xxx vii, (1632) 426 If it be neither 
cordiall, nor stomacalh 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
IV. iv. (1686) 153 An opinion, .which magnifies the condirion 
of the fourth finger of the Left Hand ; presuming therein a 
cordial relation. 

b. Of the heart as the seat of feeling, affection, 
etc. I intexnal- 

184* Myers Catk. Tluve. § 39. 382 The verbal is very 
often quite different from the cordial Creed. 

2. Of medicines, food, or beverages: Stimulating; 
‘ comforting’, or invigorating the heart ; restora- 
tive, reviving, cheering. 
i Cordial water=!^spMt (jobs.% 


, COEBIALIZE. 

S471 R1H.EY Comp. Alch. tx. in Ashm. (1652) 175 Fode to 
Man and Woman most eordyalL 1533 Elyot Cast Helthe 
(1541) 94 a, A1 thinges whiche be cordiall, that is to say, 
which do in any wise comfort the hart. 2^4-78 Bulleyn 
DitiL agst. Pest. (1888) 55 A cordial ointment against the 
Pestilence. 1634 Milton Comus Sjst This cordial julep 
here . . With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe xviii. (1858) 287 He had brought me a 
case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Christabel i, O weary lady, Geraldine, I pray you, 
drink this cordial wine i iSii A. T. Thomson Lofid, Disp, 
(1818) 215 Juniper berries are diuretic and cordial, 

2622 Shaics. Wini. T. v. iii, 77 This Affliction ha's a taste 
as sweet As any Cordiall comfort, 2655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 
(1840) 289 He bestowed on them cordial statutes, (as I may 
call them,) for the preserving of the College in good health. 
2754 Richardson Gromdison (1781) 1 . xxviii. 204 All Sun- 
day, .was a cordial day to her from morning to night. 

3. Hearty ; coming from the heart, heartfelt ; 
sincere, genuine, warm; warm and hearty in a 
course of action or in behalf of a cause. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 128^ My only cordyall loue and frende. 
c 24^ . — Blanchardyn xHx. 190 Enflamed wyth we & ol 
cordyal wrath, for loue of their lord, a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon. clxxix. 721 My dere and cordyall frende. <21662 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 178 He was a stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial protestant. c 1750 Shenstone Elegies 
xiii. 7 Soon may thy breast the cordial wish resume. 1845 
S. hxss-xm Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 183 To induce the em- 
peror to give the cause his cordial support. 1870 R. W, 
Dale Week-day SerJn. x. 184 A cordial abhorrence of what 
is sensual. 

b. W arm and friendly in manner. 

2795 Southey Joan of Arc 111. 276 By the gentle Queen 
With cordial affability received. 2837 W. Irving Capt 
Bonneville III. 157 The latter took a cordial leave of his 
host. i8<^ Geo. Eliot /f. Holt (1868) 58 ‘ Right ’, said the 
minister, in a deep cordial tone. 

f4. quasi-iz^fe, = ‘By heart*. Obs, 
c 147s Partenay Prol. 10, I not aqueynted of birth natur- 
all With frenshe his verray trew parfightnesse. Nor en- 
preyntyd is in mynde cordiall. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates the heart and stimulates the circulation ; 
a comforting or exhilarating drink. Comm. Aro- 
matized and sweetened spirit, used as a beverage. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 443 For gold in Phisik is a cordial 
\v,r. cardial, cordeal, accordial], Therfore he louede gold in 
special. 2526 Pilgr. Peif. (W de W, 2531) 171 As pocyons, 
laxes, cordialles, plasters, and other medicynes. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. lu. v. 50 Costly Cordialles she did apply. 
2622 Woodall MateWxs,. (2653)250 Aquavitae dis- 
tilled out of Wine., the chief cordialjn cheering the heart 
of man. 2727 Swift Gulliver n. viiL 268 Observing I was 
ready to faint, [he] gave me a cordial to comfort me. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne vi. too He. .sipped his even- 
ing cordial. 2847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Ntm v, Th«l 
closet which held the peppermint-water and other cordials, 
b. transf. 2CoAfig. 

2479 Earl Rivers {title) The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of the four last and final thinges. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich, Ilf II. u 4X A pleasing Cordiall. .Is this thy Vow 
vnto my sickely heart. zC^zi Fuller Holy fr Prof. St in. 
ii. 155 Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall against th« 
consumption of the spirits. 2752 N. Cotton Visions in 
Verse (R.), Reflections on a life well past Shall prove a 
cordial to the last. 2870 Emerson Soc. <§• Solit,, Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Of all the cordials known to us, the 
best, safest, and roost exhilarating, .k society. 

2. Comb,, BS cordied-boitte, -glass’, cordial- 
maker, maiiufaetuErer,^a manufecturer of liqueurs, 
syrups, and sweet drinks * (Simmonds Diet, Trade 

1858.) 

2^3 Cowley Cutter Cohmtn St. ir. viii, Fetch me the 
Cordial-glass in the Cabinet Window. ^ 2800 Mar. Edge- 
worth Lottery i, She thought herself obliged, every quarter 
of an hour, to have recourse to her cordial-bottle* 

Oordialgic, erroneous f. Cardialgio* 
t Co’Z’dialixief a. Ohs. rare“-K [f. Cokktal 
+ -ijSTE.] Of the nature o£ a cordial. 

2674 R. Godfrey /jtt/. <5- Ab. Physic Bj With some other 
Cordialine Medicine, - to revive and keep up his ^irits. 

Cordiality (k^idise-liti). [f. Cordul + -ity : 
cf. F. cordialiti (Oudin, i 6 th c.); It. cordial{thi\ 
f 1 . The quality of relating to the heart. Ohs.—^ 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 184 That theprac- 
tice. .had any such respect of cordiality or reference unto 
the heart will much be doubted. 

2. Cordial quality ; a. Heartiness, earnestness, 
sincerity. 

[2598 Florio, Cordiality, hartines.] 2622 — Hartinesse, 
cordiality. 1755 Young Centaur iu Wks. 1757 IV. 258 
The sound cordiality, and constant warmth of adisinterested 
friendship. 2756 A. Mitchell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.456. I V. 
370, I trust to the King's justice, and to the cordiality with 
which he acts, for a full discovery. 2855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. iL iv. (1866) 2x2 Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal 
with great cordiality. 

b. Sincere good-will or fnendly feeling towards 
others ; warmth and friendliness of manner. 

1730 Swift in Craftsman. No. 232, I will not suspect 
the preset fidelity of France, and their cordiality to 
the protestant establishment. 2796 Jane Austen Sensei^ 
Sens. (1849) 63 He- .did not return your kindness with any 
cordiality. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India I. 125 Had 
there been any cordiality between, the Earopean officers and 
the native garrison* 2872 Morley Voltaire (2886) 12 His 
cordialit;^ towards progress and improvement. 

Cor^alisEe (k^Jdialsk), v, [f. Cordial + 
-KR] 

1* tram. To make into a cordial. 
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2774 Pennant Tmir Scot in 1772 342 Rum, cordialwed 
wim Jelly of bilberries, 1861 Sala in Temple Bar Mag. I. 
304 They hastily swallowed, mugs full of steaming egg-hot 
and cordialised porter. 

1 2 . To treat with cordials, Ohs. rare. 

Med. Jrtil, XVII. 43 A state which the unwary 
would assert to be typhus, and begin, .to cordialise. 

S. To make cordial or friendly. 

28x7 Bp. Jebb in Life ^ Lett Ixii. 575 Inward religion 
, .congenializes and cordializes human life. 

4 c. intr. To become cordial; to be on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize [with). Chiefly Sc. 

2834 A. Knox Corr. II. 164 I have not, beyond these 
walls, one thoroughly congenial soul. .1 do not know even 
one, who cordializes with me, on the same intellectual 
level. 1863 J. Brown ifcng- Snhsec, (ed. 3) 62 With devo- 
tional feeling. .he cordialized wherever and in whoin.soever 
it was found. 1864 — yohn Leech (1882) 14 He would have 
found one student, .with whom he would have cordialised. 

Cordially (k^'idiali), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ^.] 
■f 1 . «= * By heart \ Ohs. rare ‘~~K 
2479 Caxton Cordyall A iv b/2 they may cordyally be 
enpryn ted with in your hertes. 

2 . Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceeds from the heart. 

a 2533 Ln. Berners H7ton cxxxLx. 517, I desyre you 
ryght cordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me yf ye haue any 
hurt. 2660 T. Gouge Chr. Directions ii. (18311 24 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold distractions 
in prayer. 27M Foster in Life «$■ Corr. (18461 1 . 123, I cor- 
dially sympathize with you, 2841 Elphinstone Hist, Ind. 
II. 352 He cordially detests the Hindds. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. xvi. 104 To this I cordially agreed. 

3 . With hearty friendliness or good-will ; in a 
manner that betokens warm friendliness. 

2781 CowPER Retirement 379 How cordially I pressed 
His undissembling virtue to ray breast. 1795 Burke Corr. 
IV. 325 Mrs. Burke desires to he most cordially remembered 
to you. 1848 C. Bronte y, Eyre ii, I was cordially in- 
vited to eat. Manch, Exam, 25 May 6/1 Lord John 

, .cordially shook hands with him. 

t Co'rdialness. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

CORDIALITY- 

1612 CoTGR., CordialiUt cordiallnesse, heartinesse. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love,^ 2691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV, 288 In all the 
Reality, Cordialness, Sincerity and Constancy of [our love]. 

Cordicold (k^udiktiul). [ad. raod.L. cordicola, 
t cor, cordi- heart •cola worshipper.] * K wor- 
shipper of the heart’: a nickname for one who 
worships the ^ Sacred Heart 
18^ J. B. Dalgajrns Devot Hrt. of yesus fed. 2) 38 It 
was in Jansenist periodicals that the nick-name of Cordicoles 
was attached to the members of the Confraternities. [1883 
Catholic Dict.j s.v. Heart of yestts, Nicknamed ‘Cardiola- 
trm * or ‘Cordicolas’, and charged with Nestorianism.] 
Cordierite prfzdioroit), Min. [Named (in 
J813) after Cordier a French geologist See -itb,] 
A synonym of Iolite. 

2824 T, Allan Min. Nomen., Cordierite. 2879 Rutley 
Si-udy Racks vxu 210 Gordierite-granite is a variety., con- 
taining cordierite or iolite. 

Co*rdie 3 . * An American name for a kind of 
felt hat, covered with camel or goat hair’ (Sim- 
wsmAs, Diet. Trade 

Cordiform (kjp JdifiJjm), a:, [f L. cor, cordi- 
heart -pobm:. Cf. Ih'.cardiforme!] Heart-shaped. 

Cordiform foramen *, the obturator foramen of reptiles, 
Cordijorm tendon ; the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist. II, 286 Thorax slightly 
convex ; scutellum generally cordlform. 1852 Richardson 
Geol. 292 The . .marine turtles have the carapace cordiform 
and depre.ssed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Booktoorm Dec, 
34 The famous cordiform map of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the single heart-shaped projection. 
Brit Mas. Caf\ 

Cordlgnostie : see Cordi-. 

Cordil: see Cobdtl, the water-newt. 
Cordilere, -ier, obs. ff. Cordelier. 

II Cordillas. [F., iotm&Tly cordillats, f. 
* cordille, dim. oicorde CcKD i cd. cordillon.’] 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 67 Cordillats Stuff per Piece of 28 
Ells. 2858 SiMMONDS DzV/. Trade, Cordiilas, a kind of 
kersey. 

II Cordillera (kfTrdilye-ra). (In 8 rarely cor- 
delier). [Sp. — moxmtain - chain, 'the running 
along of a rocke in great length ’ (Minsheu 1 599), 
f. cordilla, in OSp. string, rope, dim. of cuerda 
L. chorda cord, rope.] 

A moHntain chain or ridge, one of a series of 
parallel ridges ; in pi. applied originally by the 
Spaniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
Sonth America {las Cordilleras de los Andes'), sub- 
sequently extended to the continuation of the same 
system through Central America and Mexico. 

Some geographers in the U. S- have proposed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the Cordilleran region*, 
but this is not approved of by European geographers. 

1704 Collect Voy, (Church! III. 12/1 The Cordillera grows 
rougher. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 60 Pinchinca, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. i8i6Keatinge 
TVaw. (1817! 1 . 222 A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal facility by her [Nature’s] powerful hand. 
283^ Penny Cycl, I. 519/1 (s.v. Andes) At the northern 
limit of the group of Loxa. .the main range divides into two 
subordinate chains, or cordilleras. 2879 Dana Man. Geol. 


(ed. 3) 15 A cordillera includes all the mountain-chains m 
the whole great belt of high land that borders a continent. 
fig. 1782 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 290 The .ship upon a 
bed of rocks, mountains of them on one side, and cordelieis 
of water on the other. 

Cordillere, obs. f. Cordelier. 
t Cordi’loquy, Obs. mnee-wd. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart, after ventriloquy*, cf. CaEDIPHONIA.] A 
speaking from the heart. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof, St ii. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloquie, when men strangely speak out of their 
bellies, .might I coin the word cordiloquie, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Cordinar, -er, obs, f. Cobdwainer. 
t CJcrdine. Obs. rare. 

2621 CoTGR., Cordons dune trompetie, the cordines or 
strings of a Trumpet. 

Oording (k^'idiq), vhl. [f. Cord vd and 
J^.l + -INGA.] 

1 . The action of binding or fastening with a cord ; 
hanging (quot. 1619). b. Weaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such a way as to produce the 
pattern required. 

2619 H. Hutton Follies Anat 33 A cording be your end. 
/J11633 Austin Medit (163s) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent 
that falls to the ground for want of pinning, cording, and 
sowing. 2822 A. Peddie {title) Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper’s Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings, etc. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 524 The draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple. Hid, III. 
982 Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of dimity. 

2 . concr. Cords collectively; cordage; corded 
work. 

2572 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 363 Ij dossen cording 
for coddes xij*^. 2626 Fletcher Hmn. Lieut iv. i. Nay 
then I must buy the stocke— send me good cording. 1704 
Collect. / '<??'. (Church.) III. 583/2 They use Cording instead 
of Wood for Fuel. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. I. 24 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording. 

3 . Cording quire ^of paper) : see quot 1825. 

2652 Urquhapt yewel Wks. (1834) 182 Writing. .upon 

the loose sheet.s of cording-quires. 1825 Hone Everynlay 
Bk. I. 1139 Cassie QuHes, the two outside quires of the 
ream, also called cording quires. 

Cording, vbl. sbA and ppl. a., aphetic f. Ac- 
cording ; see Cord z/.2 
Cordiology ; see Cordi-. 

Cordite (k^idoit). [f. Cord + -ite.] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, s® called 
from its cord-like appearance. 

1889 Daily News 2 Oct. 5/3 The new explosive, known 
by the name of ‘ cordite’ on account of its curiously string- 
like appearance. 2891 Pall Mall G. 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no less than 2,669 h* has been realized with a 1941b, 
charge of cordite from a 6*inch quick-firing gun. 

Cordivant, -iwin, obs. ff. Cobdwain, 
Cord-leaf: see Cord sb.'k 
t Co’rdlett. Obs. [Cf. F, cordeleite small cord, 
dim. of corde Cord. 

But perh. — cordillats, Cordillas.] 

2662 in Topographer (1790) 20, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketts. 

t CoTdly, ? Obs. [Cf, F. cordille young tunny 
emerging from the egg : see Littre.] * A tunny ’ 
(HalUwell). (No authority or reference given.) 
Cordon (k^-idon,-^), sb. Also 6 cordone, 8 
cordoon, [a. F. cordon, deriv. of corde Cord ; *= 
It. cordone, Sp. cordon, Pr. cordo : in It. an aug- 
mentative, in F, also diminutive. The earliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It. ; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 

1 . Foriif. A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 
the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

2598 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. i. 227 The ditch.. to be 
made so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should couer the 
wall, at least vnto the Cordone. Phillips (ed, Kersey), 
Cordon. .In Fortification, a row of stone.s. .set between the 
Wall of the Fortre.ss that lies a-slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright ; serving for an Ornament in Defences made 
of Masons- work. 2782 Siege of Audiguy 60 Humieres.. 
had already gained the cordon of the rampart 2859 P* A. 
Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 261 The Cordon is a semi- 
circular projection of stone, .placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp, 

2 ^, Arch. A string-course, or projecting band of 
stone, usually flat, on the face of a wall. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), . In Architecture, a 

Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. 2739 
Labelye Sld^ Acc. Piers Wesim. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Stone of the Torus or Cordon. 1876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archit. Q\os&.y Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building, 

3 . Mil. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to prevent passage to or from 
the guarded area ; a chain of military posts. Also 
attrih., as in cordon system, duty. 

1758 Misc. in Ann. Reg. If [our officer] order us to 
form a line, we can do it ; but if they call that line a 
Cordon, we must be obliged to apply to the Chaplain 
for a Denouement of the mysterious word. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 75.^ The.se troops.. are dispersed at posts 
placed at proper djstaDce& on a Cordon, surrounding the 
colony on the land side. 2817 Wynn in Pari. Deh. 356 
A cordon of troops had been stationed on the banks of the 


river to intercept any communication. 2877 Field Exert, 
Infantry 314 There are two sy.stems of outposts, viz. the 
Cordon system, and the patrol sy.stem. 

b. transf. K continuous line or circle of per- 
sons round any person or place. 

2854 M. Harland Alone xxiv, He attached himself to 
Mrs. Read’s cordon of admirers. 2883 Ld. R. Gower My 
Remin. II. xxii. 70 A large crowd, .kept back by a cordon 
of police. 

a. fig. 

179a Burke Corr. (1B44) IV. 22 They propose that all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. 2868 
G. Duff Pol. Surv.sis To draw round it a cordon, and 
to allow.. no rival near the throne. 1879 W. F, Steven- 
son in Gd. Words Mzr. 258 Foreigners who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4 . A guarded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent intercommunication and 
spread of a disease or pestilence. Called also 
sanitary cordon. 

2826 J as. Mill in Wesim. Rev. VI. 264 If a cordon against 
the ordinary plague is an expedient measure, etc. i860 
G. A. Spottiswoode Vac. Toztr 89 A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourge in Eastern Europe. 2885 Manch, Exam. 
20 June ^/6 They will establish cordons and lazarettos in 
order to insure the complete isolation of all infected towns. 

5 . An ornamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord worn by Francis- 
cans. 

1578 Inv, R. Wardrobe (1815) 219 (Jam.! Lang slevis with 
silver pa.smentis and small cordonis of silvir and blew silk. 
2399 S ANDYS Europm Spec. iT.), All lay brethren and sisters 
thatdidweare St. Francis’s cordon. X6Z9Z. Last Battell 

(2629! 960 (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins .. but infallible tokens of an unsanctified heart? 
2632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 36:7 This done he knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. 1661 Morgan Sph, 
Gentry i. i. 4 Ordinary Jews had the cordons or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. 2842 Agnes Strickland 
Queens Eng. I. 28 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak .several times. 1882 Cussans 
Heraldry 242 The Mantle [of the Order of the Garter] is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tassels, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying the 
shield of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

!1 6. A ribbon, usually worn scarfwise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order. [Either con- 
fessedly Fr. (kordi?n) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being Ribbon.] 

Grand cordon : that distinguishing the highest class or 
grade of such an order. Bine cordon (F. cordon bleu) : the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knight.s-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings ; hence extended to other 
first-class distinctions : cf. Blue Ribbon. These and similar 
names are also applied to the wearers of the insignia, and 
by extension to^ other persons of distinction ; cordmi bleu, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

x’jz'j Phihp Qttarll 255 He meets with several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordoon. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 

The ceremony of the day was, the King’s investing the 

uke of Berri. . with the cordon blue. 2829 Southey 
to Comp. IV. VII. 263 For in his family, and this The Corpo- 
ration knew, It rightly would be valued more Than any 
cordon bleu, 2836 T. Hook G, Gurney III. 62 Cordons, 
as they call them, .the things they wear over their shoulders 
with the Garter, Bath, I'histle and St. Patrick ^ 2863 King- 
lake Crimea (1876) I. xiv, 229 He suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour. 

7 . Hort. A fruit-tree marie by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree). Hence cordon-trained, cordon tree. 

1878 W. Robinson Parks 4* Card. Paris (ed. 2) 280 A 
cordon means a tree confined to a single stem, that stem 
being furnished with spurs, or,, little fruiting branches 
nailed in. Ibid. 417 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a veiy high wall or fence. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 
264/2 The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees. 2883 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. 6/1 Pyramid, bush, and 
cordon trees, .that will often with their first year’s crop re- 
pay their co.st. 

f 8* * The twist of a rope ’ (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 

t Cerdon, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. cordonner, f. 
cordon.^ 

1 . trans. To twist into a cord or rope. 

2623 Favine Theat. PI on. 11. vii.iio This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke practise. 

2 . To ornament with a cordon or braid. 

1361 Inv. R. Wardrobe (xSi^) 148 (Jam.) Item, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with blak silk. 

Co'rdoxied, ppl a. [f. Cordon + -ed 2.] 

1 . Decorated with the cordon of an order. 

2836 Lever Martins of CrdM. 263 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse. 

2 . Having an encircling line or band in relief. 

2889 Aihenxum 14 Dec. 825/3 "^ost cases they [v^esl 

were surrounded by beads or raised * cordons ’ which divided 
them into zones, .the clay counterparts of the * cordoned’ or 
pedestailed vases. 

Cordonar, obs. f. Cordwainer. 

11 Cordonnet. [F. (kordtmg), dim. of cordon?^ 
A loosely spun thick silk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc., where strength 
is not required. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet Trouie, Cordonnei, coarse silk. 1886 
Ww A. Harris Diet, Fire Ins., Cordonet. 
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*!• CoTdouSj a. Obs. ra 7 ‘e~'K [prob. repr. a 
med.L. '^chorddsns^ £ cho 7 'da CosD.] x'VfFecting the 
* cords ’ or sinews. 

€ 1400 Lanfrands Ch‘urg, 99 pe crampe is a sijknes cor- 
dons eiber nervous. 

Cordovan '.kridi7V£en), a. and sb. Also (6 cor- 
duban), 7 cordovant, 7-8 -dsvan, -divan, -de- 
vant, -divant, (cordiaunt). [a. Sp. coi'dovdn 
(now cordobiUt) ‘cordouan or Spanish leather’ 
(Minsheu 1599) *» cordovdfio 2i^y, of Cordova. The 
same word as Cordwatn, but adopted directly 
from Sp. at a later date. Originally, and still 
dialectally, cordova-n ; the forms in ~a 7 it appear 
to be owing to false analogy ; perh. to association 
with vaU', avail- f as weakened form of Avant-.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova ; made of 
the leather there manufactured. 

1591 Percivall Sfi. Diet., Taperados, the inside of a 
cordouan skin turned outwards. x6i8 Fletcher Loyal 
Subj. IV. vii, You niusk-cat, Cordevan-skin ! 1676 Ether- 
edge Man ojL Mode iii. iii, I - . was almost poison'd with a 
pair of Cordiyant gloves he wears. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
iv, His walking boots were of cordovan leather, 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xlii, She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 

B. sb. 1 . One who belongs to Cordova (L. 
Cordubd). 

1399 Hall Sat. i. Hi. 29 Tlie famous Corduban. 

2. Cordovan leather ; — Cordwain. 
ax6zs Fletcher Faith/. Sheph, r. i, Hanging scrip of 
finest cordevan. 1651 Ogilby /Esop '1663' 114 In Cordo- 
vant at leisure walk the Street. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. vi. 11737' 23 Of their Skins the best Cordiyant will be 
made. 1811 A. Scott Poems, Rural Content iv, But now 
they’re flung by, an’ I’ve bought cordovan. 1873 Ure Diet. 
Arts III. 96 In. .leather who.se grain is tendex*, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured from horse-hides. 

f 3 . A skin of this leather. Obs. 

<:x$43 Howell Lett. (1650I II. Vote poem. No Roman 
perfumes, Buffs or Cordovans. 1727 W. Mather Yn^. 
Mads Conip. 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevants. 1750 
Beawes Less Mercat. (1752)734 Red and yellow Cordouans. 

Oorduane, obs. f. Cordwain. 

Cordtiroy (kpidaroi*), sb. and a. Also 8 cor- 
deroy, 9 cord dc roy, corde du roy. [A name 
app. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. corde dti roi ‘ the king’s cord ’ j it 
being a kind of ‘ cord ’ or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been u.sed in French : on the con- 
trary, among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Millin de Grandmaison Voyage d. DSpart, du Midi I. 144 
enumerates ‘ dtoffes de coton, futaines, kings-cordes ’, evi- 
dently from English. Wolstenholme’s Patent of 1776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
which yet was well known by i79a^ Dnroy ocenrs \vlth serge 
s.nddrugget as a coarse woollen fabric manufactured in Somer- 
setshire in the i8th c., but it has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy. A possible source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Corderoyd 

A. sb. 

1 . A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed cotton stuff, 
worn chiefly by labourers or persons engaged in 
rough work. 

*795 [see B. i]. c 1810 Rees Cycl. s.v. Fustian, The manu- 
fiicture comprehends the various cotton stuffs known by the 
names of corduroy, velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc. 
i8zo Syd. Smith Lett, clxxv. No distant climes demand 
our corduroy. Unmatched habiliment for man and boy. 
1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 332 Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy. 1878 Black Green Past. x. 84 He was 
dressed for the most part in shabby corduroy. 

b. Extended as a trade name to other fabrics of 
similar appearance. 

1884 Even. Standard 28 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy is the * coming 
material ’ . . The new corde du roy will be a dainty silken 
fabric, as indeed it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tion.] 

2 . pi. Corduroy trousers, colloq. 

1787-91 * G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsem. xv. (1809) 127 No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys between him and the Horse's 
back. i85i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 114 A 
fellow in corduroys. 

3 . A corduroy road (see B. 3) ; the structure of 
such a road, 

1836 Backwoods 0/ Canada 114 Over these abominable 
corduroys the vehicle jolts, jumping from log to log. 1863 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the road, and pinned to the cordu- 
roy. 1884 Harped s Mag. J une 105/2 The government road 
. .in comparison with which the roughest ‘corduroy’ would 
appear a brilliant, .innovation. 

B. ac^\ [attrib. use of the 

1 . Made of the fabric corduroy. 

*795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 An old brown coat, and 
old corduroy breeches. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. 
Africa II. 418 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches. 

2 . Ribbed and furrowed like corduroy. 

1863 Ecclesiologist Feb. 13 Their surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with ‘corduroy’ work. 1891 Dailg News 
20 May 3/1 Some of it is striped in tiny ridges, and is there- 
fore called corduroy erSpon, though the ridges are merely 
miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

3 . U. S. Applied to a road or causeway con- 
structed of trunks of trees laid together trans- 
versely across a swamp or miry ground ; hence, to 
bridges, etc, of the same construction. 


1830 Galt Lawrie T. iii. i. (1849) 8S The anguish we en- 
dured from the corduroy crossways. 1837 Ht* Martineau 
Soc. in Amer. <1839) I. 318 Picking our way along the 
swampy corduroy road. *875 tr. Comte de Parid Civil 
War Amer, II. 9 The whole Federal army was at work., 
constructing long solid corduroy causeways through the 
marshy forests. i88a Three in Norway vii. 48 There is a 
corduroy bridge over the Slangeii river. 

Corduroy (kpd9roi*),zi. [f.prec.] jfm^zr.Toform 
(a road) by laying tree-trunks or split logs close 
together transversely with the rounded surface up- 
wards ; to cross (a swamp) with a road so made. 
So to corduroy it. 

i86a W. H. Russell in Times 8 Jan. 8/6 ‘Corduroying 
it ’ up to an enemy is tedious work. 1862 B. Taylor Home 
Abr. IV. 337 The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small logs. iS& Miss Bird “dapan II. 52 The ‘main road* 

. .is roughly corduroyed by the roots of trees. 

Corduroyed (k/jdsroi-d),///. a. [£ prec.] 

1 . Clad in corduroy. 

1847 R. Chambers Trad. Edin. i. 10 Corduroyed men . . 
bawling coals or yellow sand. 

2 . Formed as a corduroy road, 

x8s4 Chamb. /ml. I, 242 Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly. 

Cordwain (k/»*j[dw<?fn). arch. Forms: 4-6 
cordewan(e, -wayn(e, -weyne, (corden), 5 
cordwane, -uane, (corwen), 6 cordwayne, 
-uain, -waine, -iwin, cordowan, 5- cordwain. 
For later forms see Cordovan. [ME. corduan{e, 
cordewanie, a. OF. cordoan, -oumt, -ewan = Pr. 
cordoan. It. cordovano, OSp. cordovan, prop. adj. 

‘ of Cordova f. Sp. Cordova, Cordoba, Pr. Cordoa, 
F. Cordoue:—Lt. Corduba a town of Spain, where 
this leather was made. (The word has also passed 
into the other Teutonic langs. ; Du. kordttaan 
formerly kordewaen (Kilian), Ger., Da. corduan.y] 
Spanish leather made originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split horse-hides ; = Cordovan. Much 
used for shoes, etc. by the higher classes during the 
Middle Ages. 

[1128 Ordericus Vitalis Hist. Reel. II. 453 Inde subto- 
lares corduanos Hugo prior ei dedit.] cx-^ Antecrisixvi 
Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 126 Bischopes wole k^e here feet 
ful cleene wib scarlett and cordewane. c 1386 Chaucer Sir 
Thopas 21 His schoon of cordewane {v.r. -wayn, -wayne, 
-weyne]. 12x400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 Newe sadeles, 
corden o^er tray, a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Snaks. Soc.) 241 Off 
fFyne corde wan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 14- . 
Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 628/19 Incru-stas allutam, gl. 
clowtyst cord uane. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 76 A Cordewayn [M S. 
A Corwen], aluta. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814)478 Me thinketh thy yy.sage Is couered ouer w* blacke 
cordewan. 1593^ Drayton Eclogues hr. 177 His Cockers 
were of Cordiwin, His Hood of Miniveere. 18x4 Cary 
Dante xx. 117 Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain. X824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xii, 
Shoes of Spanish cordwain fastened with silver buckles. 

Cordwaiaier (k^udw^nsi). arch. Forms: a. 
I “5 cord©waii.er(e, 5 -wenere, cordu6ner(e, 
(corwaner, kordwanner), 5-6 cordeweynerC©, 
-wayner, cordwaner, 5-7 -wayner, 6 -weiner, 
-wener, 6 - cordwainer ; corruptly 7 cordwiiL©r, 
7~9 -winder. 5-6 cordyn©r(0, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, {Sc. -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar), 6-9 Sc. 
cordiner. 7. 6-7 corviner. [a. AF. cordewamr 
= 0 F. cordoanier, -ouanier, -uennier, etc., mod.F. 
cordonnier, f. cordeimn, cordouan, Cordwain. Cf. 
It. cordovaniere, MDu. kordewanier (Kilian), 
MHG. hurdzwosner, ^oemakei. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in cordovan 
leather ; thence in later F. and the Teutonic langs., 
a worker in this leather, a shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained till a late period in Scotland.] 
A worker in cordwain or cordovan leather; a 
shoemaker. Now obs. as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade-guild or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 
modem trades unions to include all branches of 
the trade. (In Scotland in the 1 8th c. distinguished 
from ‘shoemaker’: see 1722 in ^.) 

a. a xtoo in Earle Land Charters 257 Randolf se corde- 
wan[ere]. xzoq Rofuli Chartarum6x/t Roger Cordewaner. 
*397 diet 21 Rich. II, c. 16 § i Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la mistier de Tanner. 14x3 York Myst. Introd. 23 
Cordwaners. ^1425 in Wr.-Wuleker 651/31 Hie alu- 
tarius, A'^ cordewenere. <7x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott 
vii. 173 They lighted att a cordueners hou-se. c 1313 Cocke 
Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Coryers, cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers, 1570 Levins Manip. w A cordweiner, caleearius. 
1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wfcs. 1873 I. 44 L. Ma. Maister 
Eyre, are all these Shoomakers ? Eyre. All Cordwainers, 
my good Lord Mayor, x68a Mrs. Behn False Count i. i, 
Her Father, .was in his youth an English cord winder, that 
is to say a shoemaker. 1720 Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) II. 
V. xii. 299/x The company of Shoemakers or 0)rdwaiuers as 
they stile themselves, .were first incorporated in the X7th 
year of King Henry VI. X814 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, 
XII. 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com- 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon Tyne. 183X Car- 
lyle Sari. Res. ni. i, (1858) 128 This poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man. x8w Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 
325 Surrendering thysdf to-.c6rdwinders, To leather-cutters 
and to hide-dealers, Aided s Oxford Almanac 43 

Trades Unions.. Cordwainers’ Society. 


B. X473~4 hi Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott 1 . 65 To Henry Lint- 
stare the Kingis cordenar. 1^1 in Eng, Gilds 11870) 331 The 
crafte of cordynerez. 13x2 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 7 The crafte of cordeners in Oxford. 1532 Lyndesay 
The Tragedy 353 Ane trym Tailyeour, ane connyng Cord- 
onar. x6o8 N. Riding Records (1884) I. 125 John Simpson of 
Staythes, cordener, 1641 Termes de la Ley 83 Cordiner or 
Cordwayner. <21631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk {184'^ II. 
124 The magistrals apprehended . . one Killon, a cordiner, 
1722 Annals of Hawick (1850), The cordiners petition the 
council to be incorporated and separated from the shoe- 
makers * or those who make single-soled shoes 
y. x6ox Holland Pliny x. xliii, Another shoomaker who 
had taken the next corviners shop unto him, (1634) 

I. 188 The art of sowing, as wel for tailors as Corviners and 
shoomakers. 

CoTdwainery. [£ prec. : see -bey.] The 
art or craft of the cordwainer ; shoemaker’s work. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. i. The task of a daily 
pair of shoo®, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery. 1884 
of Art Jan. 118 The simplicity of Araerican-Indian cord- 
wainery. 

Oordwinder, corrupt form of Cordwainer. 
C?0‘rd-W00d. [£ Coed .rAi 9.] Wood stacked 
in ‘cords ’ ; wood for fuel cut in lengths (usually) 
of 4 feet. Also attrib. Now chiefly in America. 

*638-9 N. Riding Records IV. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 543 {North 
America) A strong^ breast-work of cord wood. 1878 Mrs. 
Stowe Pogaimc P. ix. 73 Zeph’s sled was. .loaded up with 
cord- wood. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Cord-wood, a pile of wood, 
such as split-up roots and trunks of trees stacked for fuel. 
Cordy (,kp idi), a. rare. Of or like cord. 

1611 CoTGR,, Enfecheures, the ratlings ; the cordie steps 
whereby Mariners climbe vp to the top of a Mast, 1718 
Rowe Lucan zif With cordy Sinews oft' her Jaws are 
strung. 1861 Thornbury Turner I. 267 The dark and dirty 
water, which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 

t Cordyl. Obs. [ad. Gr. KopBbX-os water- 
newt.] An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allied animal; now applied to a genus of 
lizards {Cordylus). 

1607 'Topseld Serpents (1653) 681 Of the Cprdil , . I finde 
some difference about the nature of this living creature., 
whether it be a Serpent or a Fish. X774G0LDSM. Nat, Hist. 
(1862) II. n. iv. 402 The Cordyle, the Tockay, the Tejuguacu. 

Cordylar, obs. f. Cordelier. 

0 Cordyline (k^idibi-nf). Bot. [f. Gr. tcop^ibkif 
club.] A liliaceous genus of trees, sometimes 
called palm-lilies, found in tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, etc. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1S84 Bower & Scott De Barfs 
Pkaner. 391. 1887 C. Wragge in Gd. Words 687 Tropical 
cordylines. 

Core (ko»i), Forms : 4- cor© ; also 4-5 
coor©, 5-7 coare, (7 clxoTe, choare, kore, qfuore), 
7-8 coar. [Appears c 1400, in senses i, 2 ; 
core has been the prevailing spelling from the first. 
Etymology uncertain. 

Minsheu conjectured * perhaps it hath its name from L. 
cor^ the heart, because it lieth in the middle of the fruit', 
Skinner pronounced it ‘ from F. caur. It. cuore, L. cor\ 
which has been repeated by most etymologists since. But 
the original meaning does not agree with any sense of the 
L. cor or Fr, coeur, and it was not app. till late in the i6th 
c. that any one thought of associating it with jhe notion of 
‘heart’. Moreover the OF. word was which in the end 

of 14th c. gave place to cueur, latinized after the^ Renas- 
cence to coeur, cceur. Other conjectures are that it repre- 
sents Y. corps also cors) body, or corhoxn. Some sup- 
port is given to the last by sense 3 (see esp. quot, 1580) ; but 
the persistent final e of the Eng. word is a great obstacle to 
any such derivation. The primary sense of core had for- 
merly been expressed by Colk.] 

I. Original literal senses. 

1 . The dry homy capsule imbedded in the centre 
of the pulp and containing the seeds or pips of 
the apple, pear, quince, etc. ( -» Colk ). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvu. Ixxxi. {Tollem. MS.l, 
Sora greynes be]> ordeynrd in harde cores led. 1495 coares, 
L. in substantia callosa] within )?e frute, as it fare)? in apples 
and in peres. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, xi. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hem. .but kest away the core. Ibid. in. 968. 
<7x440 Douce MS. 55. fo. 31 Pare hem & take oute the coore. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. n. i. 61 An Apple, whiche sbal be parted 
by the myddle in foure parties right.. by the core [par le 
moilon]. 1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. xlii. 712 In the middle of 
the fruite [Pear] there is a Coare with kernels or peppins. 
1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 138 The spottes of an apple 
about the quore. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Coientry Farme 
423 Take your Quinces and pare them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore. 1671 Grew Anai. Plants i. vi. §2 
The Coar is originated from the Pith ; for the Sap . . quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardens into a Coar. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. I. Conch, None throws away the apple for the core. 
*747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 41 Take a mellow Apple, 
take out the Core. 1887 Mrs. Burnett Fauntleroy xi, 
216 He'd set there, an’ eat. .apples out of a barrel, an' pitch 
his cores into the street. 

t b. fig. Something that sticks in one’s throat, 
that one cannot swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to Adam’s apple (sense 2), said of part 
of the original corrapt nature still remaining. Obs, 
c 1460 Play Sacram. 757 Lord I haue offendyd the in 
many a sundry vyse That styckyth at my hart as hard as a 
core. <2x569 Kingesmyll Marls Esf. vi. (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiscence. i6ix 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. (1632) 468 This scruple was 
such a core in Anselm his mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the words of Contract vntill, etc. <7x630 Donnb 
Serm. Ixiil. 631 The coare of Adams apple is still in their 
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tEroat, wbich tEe blood of the Messias hatb wasEt away in 
the righteoas. <«i640 W.^Fenner Smk Fmikfidt (1648) 
357 Tais will be a core to bis conscience another day. *6358 
Bemcowes TJmoph* ii. xvii 25, 

2. Aii tinbiimt part in the centre of a coai, piece 
of limestone, etc. (=s dial. cowk % see Coke, 
Cole.) 

04x0 PaZlad. on Hush, xi, 387 Askes of sai*ment Wherof 
the ianrae hath left© a core exile, The body so, not alle the 
bones, brent. 3840^56 S. C. Brees Civil Eng. 11$^ 
Lime core is unfit for making cement and mortar, but it is 
very serviceable as a dry filling at the backs of walls, etc, 
3876 Gwilt Encytl. Artkil. Gloss., Core, .is also the interior 
art of a lump of lime, which has not been sufficiently burnt, 
a slaking lump lime these * cores ’ will not disintegrate. 

3 . The more or less hard mass of dead tissue in 
the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 
losity or com in the feet. 

3532 More Confut, TindaWWos. 331/2 So harde is [al 
carbuncle, catching ones a core, to bee . .cured. 2^580 HolLy- 
BANO Trem. Fr. Tong, Vn Cor, a core in the feete. 3399 
T. MFoufet] Siihwormes 6 Healing hloudy wounds and 
festred coares* 3624 Quarles Mf/f/. Eijb, With Pot- 
sheai^s to scrape off those rip’ned cores, .from out his sores. 
2640-4 Sm B. Rudyard in Rushw. ATw/. CW^. (1692) in. I. 
flS Now we see what the Sores are .. let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them, 3697 DrYden Virg. Georg. 
in, 692. 3730 Lond. Gaz. No. His off Footlock before 
* .troubled withCoars, 38<^-a6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 3163 {Boils\ Under which is a mass of de.stroyed cellular 
membrane, called a core. 1836 Druitt Snrg. Fade M. 393 
The discharge of a flake^ of softened lymph, and a small 
sloughy shred of areolar tissue, .what is called a core. 

■f b. Jij^. of inward evil, ill feeling, etc. Ohs. 

2602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. iii. Wks, 1856 I. 34 He would 
. . drawe the core forth of impostum’d sin. 1619 W. WhatEly 
Go^s Hush. I. (1622) 66 He hath a sensible edge, and a kind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and this 
reputation. 3670 Cotton Espemon iii, x. 323 They would 
never agmn be so fully reconcil’d, that there would not 
still remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
16B0 Otway Marius v. ii. The Core and Bottom of 
my Torment’s found, a 3734 North Exam. iii. vi. § 7 (3740) 
428 The Canker, or Coar, of the late Rebellion was torn out 
by this loyal Acknowledgment. 

e. A disease of sheep, or a tumour characteristic 
of the disease. Also a disease in pigeons. 

37S0 W. Ellis Mod. Plmhandman IV. i. 327 [Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
die |aws, 1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsman 321/1 Core, 
in pigeoms, a malady .so called from its likeness to the core 
of an apple. ^ 3838 Todd, Core. .6. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worm .4 in their livers. Chambers, 
1847:48 Halliwkll,, Core, a disease in sheep. 

Ii, transf. A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using the surrounding parts. 

[App. the notion is taken from the core of fruit, which is 
cut out, or left uneaten.] 

4. A central portion cut out and removed ; esp. 
the cylindrical mass of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring* 

1649 Blithe En^. ImprmK Impr, (1653) 98 Ant-hiils. .are 
best destroyed this way, being opened, the Board taken up, 
and the Coar taken out, and scattered before the Plough. 
^3 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 223 Then with a Semi-circular 
Tool loosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center, 3810 
Specif. Murdock's Patent No, 3292. 2 The cores cut out 
of the larger sorts of pipes I use as columns or. .form them 
into smaller pipes, x88a Standard No. 37946. 2 The Dia- 
mond Rock-boring apparatus, .brings up scaid cores of rock 
full of their characteristic fossils. 

6. The remaining central portion of a mass 
from which the superficial parts have been cut or 
chipped away ; e.g. of a hay-rick, and in Prehist. 
Archmol. of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, etc. 

x8oo J. Hurdis Few, Village xao The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced to a core. 3862 Fairholt Up Nile 
308 The square columns, .have been in some places literally 
chipped to pieces and a rude irregular core only remains. 
3863 Lyell Anti^. Man x. (ed. 3) 384 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclei with numerous facets from which flint flakes 
or knives had been struck off. 

III. transf, A central part of different character 
from that which surrounds it : chiefly technical. 

Q, generally, 

1784 Johnson in Boswell Lije (3816) IV. 333 This is a mere 
excuse to save their crackers.. The core of the fireworks 
cannot be injiu-ed. 2843 Pep. Brit. Association xxa The 
patent substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 
ploying an elastic core of fibrous materials, .and covering it 
with a thin sheet of India rubber, Bain Senses Int, 
1. ii. §8 The spinal cord.. a rod or column of white matter 
. .enclosing a slender core of grey substance. 2863 Tyndall 
Heat ii, § 48 (1870) 46 Within the flame we have a core of 
gas as yet unbumt. 

7. spec, a. Arch. The interior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often choar'), 
“b. Hydraulic Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, placed in an embankment or 
dike of porous material, c. The central portion of 
a windowdead or came connecting the leaf or part 
overlapping the edges of the glass. 

266(3 Gerkikr Counsel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall - . 
Sever^ cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
3823 P , Nicholson Pract. Build. 309 The core of the 
mbbl^work of the Grecian walls is impenetrable to a tool. 
38^ Gwilt EncycL Archit. Gloss. s.v.. The core of a 
column IS a strong po.st of some materiaJ, inserted in iLs 
central ^vity when of wood. Ibid. § 2229 a, An ancient 
lead of the usual width consistmg of the leaf, .and the core. 
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2884 Times Rep. LI. 229/2 The stuff of which the core 
of the wall was composed, 
d. Hard core : see quots. 

1832 Mavhew Land. Labour II. 337 (Hoppe) The phrase 
* hard-core ' seems strictly to mean all such refuse matter as 
will admit of being used as the foundation of roads, build- 
ings, etc. 3^ S. M. Palmer in Macm. Mag. XLI. 252 
Rough hits of all kinds of material, which goes by the 
name of ‘ Hard Core ’. 

8 . Pounding. An internal mould filling the space 
intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

False core', a loose piece in the mould, used for pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting ; called also a drawback. 

3727“S3 Chambers s. v. Foundery, The inner mould, or 
core. .The use of the core in statues is to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 2756 Diet. Arts 4 * Se. s. v. Fomuiery of 
Bells, The core , .is made of bricks, breaking the corners with- 
out to give the masonry its exact rotundity. 2839 Revkley 
Let. to Shelley 12 Nov,, The melted metal, .may run. .into 
them, and fill up the vacant space left between the core and 
the shell. 1857 Lukis Acc. Cft. Bells 21 The inner mould or 
core, .the shape of the inside of the helL 1875 XJre Diet. 
Arts II. 472 The drawbacks, or false cor^s, made of sand 
pressed hard (and admitting of taking to pieces by joints). 

9. The central bony part of the horn of quad- 
rupeds (a process of the frontal bone); *=Colk 1 b. 

3^2 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 393 The slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded- 3839 Todd CycL Anat. V. 
536/2 Horns., having a position analogous . . to that of the 
osseous cores of the Stags. xSSo Haughton Pkys. Geog. vi. 
281 The skull was armed with two or three pairs of horn 
cores. 

10. Elecir. The bar or cylinder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an electro-magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 377 The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe, .are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iron core to the currents round 
them. 3870 Tyndall Led. Electricity 4 note. The attrac- 
tion exerted by electro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
i88x Maxell Elecir. 4- Magn. II. 287 An induction 
machine without an iron core. 

11. The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called heart). Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
sheathing is twisted, in a telegraph cable. 

3849 Specif. A. Smith's Patent No. 32620. 2 A reel or 
bobbin from which the heart or core for the rope., is sup- 
plied. 3832 Mech. Mag. LVII. 392 R. S. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing a core of hemp, .the appli- 
cation of this invention to electric telegraph rope is most 
obvious, for it is simply the substitution for the^ core of hemp 
of the core of gutta percha containing the electric wires. 389a 
Sat. Rev. 27 Feb. 255 iSubm. Teleg.) It was for twenty-five 
knots of what electricians now call core — namely, copper 
wire insulated by a covering of gutta percha. _ In modem 
cables the core is always protected first by a serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires. 

I V. The central or innermost part, the ‘ heart’ 
of anything. 

In some of these uses ‘ heart ' is of much earlier occurrence ; 
e. g. in heovene hert c 1300 ; the herte of Fraunce, Palsgr. 
3530 ; hert of Oke, Fit^erbert 3525. The employment of 
core in similar senses appears to have come from the etymo- 
logical notion of identifying it with L. cor, and thus with 
heart, 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, etc,, and in 
expressions thence derived. 

3604 T. Wright Passions 1. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 
the kore. ^^28 Thomson Spring 122 Insect armies . . 
wasteful eat Thro’ bud.s and bark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. 3838 Scott Battle of Sempach x, The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne . . The pith and core of man- 
hood stem. 3824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 259 One of the 
great tree.s, fair and flourishing without, but rotten at the 
core. 3882 Garden 16 Sept. 233/3 One very large Abele 
tree, rotten at the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or * heart ’ ; 

a, of a superficial area or thing material. 

3634 Raleigh Hist, World i. 383 In the Core of the 
Square, she raised a Tower of a furlong high. 1857 G. Bronte 
Professor II. xviii. 37 The little plot of ground m the very 
core of a capital. x8^ Tyndall Giac. 1. xxiii. 363 Masses 
of ice . . disintegrated to the core. 

b. of things immaterial ; often with fig. refer* 
ence to the core of a fruit or tree (as in sound or 
rotten at the core), or to a central nudeus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, or to the heart ; cf, 
next. 

J* Heywood Spider 4- F. Ixxviii. 73 Of my tale the 
verie camel! or core Must stand on two points. 3656 Bp. 
Hall Retn. Wks. (1660) 439 But the core of all, is, that it 
sets too great a distance between tis. 3675 Baxter Caih. 
Theol. I. n. 62 This seemth the very core of their error, 
1804 Wellington in Gtirw. Disp. III. 585 Till that is 
effected, our system is rotten to the core. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem. evii. Bring in great logs and let them lie, To make 
a solid core of heat. 3865 B. Goold Werewolves iv. 52 
There is a solid core of fiact. 2874 Green Short Hist v. 235 
The genius of (Ihauoer was. .Engush to the core. 

14. Used, with more or less conscious etymo- 
logical reference, for * heart’. 

[3570 Levins 374 Y* (Dore of an aple, cor, cordis. Ibid. 
217 Ye Couk of an opple, cor, cordisi\ 1613 T. Momford 
Fref. Verses in Ckiryat Crudities, Well may his name be 
called Coryate..of the heart or very Cor of wit. ciSit 
Chapman I Had vi. 234 He . . fed upon the core Of his sad 
bosom. 1836 h. Hunt Rimini tv. 219 Strike me to the 
cor& 1840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhitu iv. The desertion of his 
dog had touched him to the core. 
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b. Ilearis core : a Shaksperian expression, 
perh. orig, a play on and Latin 
1602 Shaks. Ham. nr. ii. 78, I will weare him In my 
hearts Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. igo In the lore Of love deep learned to the red heart’s 
core. X83S Marry AT fac. Faiihf. u, Each sob coming 
from the very core of my heart. 1883 S. C. Hall^^^/3>19. 
sped I. 361 He was a genuine antiquary to the heart’s core. 

15. tomb, (chiefly in branch III), as em'e-bar, 
difier, •‘maker, -peg, -tube; oore-b&rrel (Gunneify), 
a long cylindrical iron ttibe through which cold 
water is run, used in casting guns to cool them 
from the interior ; core-box, a box in which a 
core is made in founding ; core-piece, a piece 
forming a core ; core-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 
the end of the core is inserted. 

1848 specif, of Wilson's Patent mo. 12, I also 

claim the making of said cores by ramming vertically into 
^core boxes, around collapsing "^core bars. 3837 Scoffern, 
etc. Useful Metals 208 Cores for pipes. . are built around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. s.v., 
The core is made in a core-box, and has projecting por- 
tions, known as core-prints, which rest in Jhe prints of the 
mold. 1883 Mechanic § 629 The use of this core-box. .is to 
enable the iron founder to mould the core. 1884 Birming- 
ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Wanted- .^Coremaker, for 
Foundry. xSSx Greener Gun 181 The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin *core-peg,_ put into a larger 
mould. Ibid. 189 The *core-pIug required to form the 
bullet. 3857 Scoffern, etc. Useful Metals 499 *Core- 
prints corre.sponding to the apertures of the connecting 
links [of a chain]. 

Core (ko»i), sh.^ Also cor, 9 dial. eoor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: see Cokps. 
Cf. also E.Fris. Mr a body of men, from F. corpsl\ 

1. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Sc,) In 
core : ‘ in company, together * (Jam.). 

3622 Bacon Hen. VII, 17 That bee was in a Core of 
People, who.se affections he suspected. 1722 W. Hamilton 
Wallace 340 (Jam.) Clement. .With a brave company of 
gallant men . . in the house of Nairn with that brave core. 
3786 Burns To Unco Guidii, Hear me, ye venerable Core, 
As counsel for poor mortals. 3813 D. Anderson Poems 81 
(Jam.) The lave in corejpopr Robie blam’d, x666 W. Gregor 
Gloss. Dial. Banffsh. (Fhilol. Soc. 1866), In core, on friendly 
terms ; as ‘ They re in core wee ane anither*. 

b. The company of players in a curling match. 
3787 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy y, He was the king 0* 
a’ the Core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, Or up the 
rink like Jehu roar. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling 
‘core’ of matchless weight and power. Ibid. ii. 95 He 
must have heard the roar of the curling core, as they play ed 
on the Nor’ Loch beneath, 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shift. 

3778 W. Pryce Min. Comuh. 318 Core d. e. Corps body, 
company, society). .with the Tinners.. has also a 

respect to time, .such as their proper change or turn of work- 
ing. 3857 Scoffern, etc. Useful Metals In paiiB or cores 

of from two to eight or ten men and boys. 3866 GreaiJveart 
III. 6 We'll go and see the forenoon core come up to grass. 
3880 Miss Courtney W. Cornw. Gloss, s.v.,^ A gang of 
miners is also called a coor. * J belong to the night coor 
3- A turn of work in a (Cornish) mine ; a shift. 
3778 [see sense 2]. 3838 Simmonds Did. Trade s.v., The 
twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, comrnencing 
with the ‘forenoon core*, at 6 a.m., and ending with the 
‘ last core by night which commences at midnight 1863 
R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. i. 99 It was Jan’s last 
core by day. 3880 Miss Courtney W. Comw. Gloss,, Coor, 
the time a miner works ; eight hours. There are two day 
and one night coor. 

Core (ko®j), V. Also 7 cbore. [f. Core 

1. trans. To take out the core of (finit). 

3397 Gir/. Hus-wwes Jewell E viij b, Take twelve 

Quinces, and core them. 3616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Fanm 424 Cbwe such as are to be chored. 37(^ Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (17781 59 Pare, core, and slice your 
apples. 1890 New York Herald 19 Jan., A dish of apples., 
pared, cored and baked with sugar and cinnamon. 

f b. To cut otd (the core or seed). Obs. rare, 
1743 Compl. Fatn. Piece i. ii 117 First pare them and core 
out the Seed. 

f c. To extract the ‘core’ or inner part of (a 
corn or other swelling). Obs. (Cf. Core 3 .) 

4x3634 Marston (Webster), He’s like a coi-n upon my 
great toe. .he must be cored out. 
d. BmUdimg, Also (See quot. 1881 .) 

1876 Gwilt Arch. § 2282 b, Turn, parget, and core the 
chimney flues. x88i Oxfordsh. Suppl. Gloss., Core out, to 
clean out [newly-built] chimneys, etc., by removing pieces 
of brick and mortar. Mod., The chimney would not smoke 
if it had been properly cored. 

2. To enclose in the centre, enshrine, (in passl) ^ 

1816 L. Hunt Rimini in. 73 So much knowledge of one’s 

self there lies cored . . in our complacencies. 3839 Bailey 
Festus xxi. (1848) 273 In all things animate is therefore 
cored An elemental sameness of existence. 

3. Founding. To mould or cast with a core. 

1865 [see Cored 3]. 

Core (in to core herrings) : see Corved. 
f Gore, coren, pa. pple. Obs. form of Chosen. 
For quots. see Choose v. A. 6. 

Core, var. Cor, Hebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye : see Cor- 2. 

Co-rebel, -reciprocal: see Co-pref. 
Corecheffe, obs. f. Kbechiep. 

Corect, Coreccion, obs. ff. Correct, -ion. 
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Coreetome, -tomy : see Cob- K 
Co-rector = CoNRECTOR, 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encyd. Relig, Kncnul. l. 59^ Dacli.. 
became teacher in the cathedral school of Komgsberg in 
1633, co-iMSCtor in X636. 

Cored ‘;ko»id), ffL a, [C Core v.^ sb}- + -ed.] 

1 . With the core taken out ; as * a cored apple 

2 . Placed in or occupying the inmost part. 

£rx825 Beddoes Poems 89 Tlie cored sleep of sleep, tran- 

quillity. 

^.Founding, Moulded with a core. 
i86s Tylor Earfy Ifisf. Man. viii. 205 The little bronze 
bells, .are cored castings. 

4 . [f. the sb.] Affected with ^core’ or * cores’ 
(see Core 3 c). 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. 303 They look on a sheep’s eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. IMd.^ A sheep which is 
cored, after it has been so a year, will have a water bladder, 
as big as an egg, under its throat 

Cored (herrings) : see Corved. 

Co-redee*srL, V. [Co- i.] trans. To redeem in 
conjunction (m///). Hence Co-redee’sner, Co-re- 
^•mptress. 

Z865 PusEY Truth Eng. Ch. 152 The human race, .whom, 
together with Him, ^ she herself [the Virgin Mary?] co- 
redeemed. 1865 — 152 The Immaculate Conception 

of their Co-redeemer. / b/d., That She . . was Co-redemptress 
of the human race. 

Coredialysis : see Cor- 2. 

Co-reflexed: see Co- pref. 2. 
t Co-ro'g'ence. Obs. =next. 

1654 tr. Scuderfs Curia PoL 86 If that Illustrious Con- 
queror had admitted a co-regence to som eminent King- 
domes in Ills Soveraignty. 

^ Co-regency Q-^O irrds&isi). [Co- 3 a.] Con- 
joint regency. 

1654 tr. Scnde>y's Curia PoL 84 The Co-regency of my 
brother with me in the Throne. 1815 W. Taylor Monthly 
Mag. XXXIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-regency. 

Co-regent ik^a'rrd^ent), sb. [Co- 2, 3 b.] 

' A. adf. Ruling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Birch Led. Egypt 38 The numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of jEgjrpt revolted. 

B. sb. One who rules in conjimction with 
another ; a joint regent or ruler. 

1799 Weaxall Courts of Berlin^ etc. II. 433 (T.) Joseph 
was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 1 1 . 199 Confirm 
me as co-regent of thy realm. 

Co-regnant (k^^^ire-gnant), a. and^/>. [Co- 2.] 
A. adj. Reigning in conjunction ; B. sb. One 
who reigns in conjunction with another. So Co- 
re-grnancy, f Co-regnation. 

1658 R. Newcourt Title to Map of London Sheet 12 The 
Danes then attempted y* Land and became Co-Regnants for 
divers yeares. *863 Union Eev.lll. 404The Saints coregnant 
with Christ. 1886 Expositor Dec. 448 The co-regnancy 
with the Lord that is promised to the suffering believer. 

1654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Cmsar and Pompey- .to liave contrived a Co-regnation ? 

Co-reign. [Co- 3 a.] A conjoint reign. 

1827 G. S. Faber Smr. Cal. Propk.(iB^4) III. 332 Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 
resuscitated. 

t Co-rei*gner. Obs. [Co- 3 b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi. 246 Go-governours and co- 
reigners with the Supreme God. Ibid. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-reigners together with God. 

Co-rejoice; seeCo-/?'^ I. 

Corelarie, obs. f. Corollary. 

Co-rela‘tion, [Co- 3 a.] Joint or mutual 

relation ; Correlation. 

1839 Todd Cyd. Anat. II. 652 A nece.ssary co-relation be- 
tween the result of the function, and the aliment. 1864 Realm 
24 Feb. 6 The co-relations between the various German States. 
So Co-reTative a. and sb., Co-relatively ad-u. 
1761-90 Adam Smith Mor. Sent., Form. Lang. (ed. 6) H. 
409 Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered., in concrete with the co-relative object. 1810 
WoRDSw. Ess, Epitaphs Wk&. (x88S)Bxo/i Origin and tend- 
ency are notions inseparably co-relative. 1855 Bain .F enses 
^ Ini. I. i, § 6 The contrast, co-reiative, or negative of that. 
1870 Ruskin <7«; Art 163 What plight to take place 
co-relativeiy with their executive practice, the formation of 
their taste. 

Coreless (Icoe’iles), a. [f. Core sb.^ + -less.] 
"Without a core ; hollow ; heartless. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mob iv. 233 Empty and vain a.s his own 
coreless heart. 1827 Sir H. Taylor /, Comnenus n. i, I , . 
am very old; Coreless and sapless, 1881 W. Wilkins 
Songs of Study 165 And God makes these coreless fair women 
* .To mock us — it may be — a little. 

Corelewe, obs. f. Curlew, 

Co-religionary. fCo- 3 h.] = next. 

_ 1S61 Sat. Rev. XI. 208 '2 The French.. are not likely to 
indulge their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale 
judicial murder. 

Co - religionist (ki^'Jirfli'd^onisF). Also 
(erroji.) conr-. [f. Co- 3 b + Religion + -ist.] 
An adherent of the same religion. 

1^ G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844's II. 236 His san- 
guine conreligionists. 1845 S. Austin Rankds Hist. Ref. 
III. 397 How.. could the evangelical members of the Con- 
federation look on, while, .their co-religionists were thrown 
into prison? 1862 Merivale Rom. Enip, (1863) VL liv. 
438 His compatriots and co-religionists. * 


Corella (k 5 reda). A bird-fanciex’s name of the 
parakeet Calopsitta Novm-JSollandiXy also called 
Cockateel. 

188s Bazaar 30 Mar., Foreign Birds — Aui^ralian corella, 
veiy tame, fond of children, talks well. Price ^5, with cage. 

Coreliar, obs. t Corollary. 

Gorelysis, -morpliosis : see Cor- 2. 

+ Coren, ppb. a. Also com, core. Obs. form 
of Chosen ; also as ai^\, Elect, select, choice. 

See examples under Choose ». A 6, and die superlative 
Coronest. 

Coren, Corence, -ens, obs. ff. Currant (a. 
Corenaeyon, -enalle, obs. ff. Coronation, 
Coronal. 

t Co-renou nce, V. Obs. [Co- 1.] tmns. To 

renounce at the same time. 

^ x6S7 S. W. Sdtism Dispach'tfyz An Act of Schism involv- 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith, 

Coreometer : see Coe- 2 
}) Coreopsis (kpriipysls). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Or, KbpL^, Kop€- bug + oipis appearance, in refer- 
ence to the biig-like shape of the seed.] An 
American genus of Ct>niposit 3 e, several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or parti -coloured rays- 
X7S3 Chambers Cyd. Supp.. Coreopsis , . the n^e given 
by Linneeus to a genus of plants, called by Dillenius,.a 
species of Bidetis. 1891 Qfteen 14 Nov. 804/3 The proper 
time for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Corepeioun, obs. f, Correption. 

Coreplasty: see Coe- 2 
Corer (kooTOj). [f. Cobezz. -h -erI.] An in- 
strument for taking out the core of fruit. 

1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 71 Some carrot.. cut round 
with an apple-corer. 1875 Howells Foregone Coftcl. xiv. 
240 A patent back-action apple-corer. 

Coresaynt, var. Corsaint, Obs. 

Coresefe, -sif: see Corrosive. 

Corese, Coreser, obs. ff. Course, -ee. 
Co-re'Sidence. [Co- 3 a.] Residence together. 

1665 J. Sergeant Sure Footing ii6 The Coresidence, 
Joynt-endeavours .. and .. Martyrdome of the two chief 
Apostles, 

Ooresidual (kJurizixliz/al), a. and sh. Math. 
[f. Co- 2 + Residual.] (See quot.) 

18^3 Salmon Higher Plane Curves y. (1879) 134 If any 
conic be described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remaining intersections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 

. .This point, .is called the coresidual of the system of four 
points. . .Two points which are coresiduai must coincide. 

Coresie, -sy, var. of Cobsib. 

Co -resign, -resort, etc. : see Co- pref. 
Corespond, obs. f. Correspond. 
Co-respoudeut (kJ>irfspf?*ndent). Law, In a 
divorce suit, a man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife. 

1837 Ad 204- 21 Viet c. 8$. § xxviii. The Petitioner shall 
make the alleged Adulterer a Co-Respondent to the said 
Petition. 18S0 Daily Newsg Dec. 5/3 The witness in a 
divorce case.. being asked, ‘Are you the co-respondent?’ 
replied, ‘ I am the alleged co-respondent.’ ‘ Never mind the 
“ alleged " said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Co-respo’ndency. 

189X Pictorial World 14 Nov. 67/2 The^bockof the. .case, 
and the co-respondency of the Due d’O. 

Coretomy : see Cor- A 

Co-rewlving, ppl^ a. [Co- 2 ] Revolving 
together. 

1862 Sat Rev. XIII. 128/2 These co-revolviug orbs. 

Corey, obs. f. Curry v. 

Corf (k^jf). Also 5 corffe, 7-9 corfe, 9 corve, 
(canf, coif ). Pi. corves (k/uvz) ; also 7 corfes. 
[Cf. MDu., MHO. corf, korf Du. and LG. korf\ 
also ON. korfr (Fritzner), Norw. and Sw. dial, 
/ww, Da. kur 7 }\ in OPIG. chorp{b-\ MPIG. korp 
(/!-), mod.G. korb basket. The word has not been 
found in Eng. before the 15th c., when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. source. The 
German words are usually considered to be a. L. 
corMs basket, taken into WGer. in form kortfy ; 
but many German scholars think it possibly a 
native word ; see Grimm, and Kluge. 

(Webster 1828, followed by other Dictionaries, "has Corh, 
either a misprint for Ctz;!/’(omitted in W.>, or perh. a local 
form in U. S. It is unknown in England.;] 

1 1 . A basket. Obs. 

c 1483 Caxton Boke for Treev. If. 19 Le corbillier A fendu 
ses vatts Ses corhilles . . the mande maker Hath sold his 
vannes His rnandes or oorffes, 1498 in C. Innes Scot. Mid. 
Ages viii. 248 [The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a 'corf 
of apple orangis 1342 Inv.^ R. Wardrobe {tSifi 62 (Jam.) 
Twa round tablettis of gold within ane corf of silver wyre. 
1543 Aberdeen Reg. V, 18 (Jam.) Ane corf full of apillis, 
contenand viij=« & tene apillis. 

2 . Mining. A large and strong basket formerly- 
used in carrying ore or coal from the working place 
in a mine to the surface : now generally superseded 
by boxes or ‘tubs ’ made of wood or iron. 

The corf'ifzs placed on a sledge, tram, or barrow, for con- 
veyance from the woi'king place to the shaft, up which it 
was hoisted by a rope tp the surface. 


Corves varied in content from to yi bushels ; a smaller 
size of the capacity of i4 or 2 bushels, called leading corves, 
were used in delivering coal from the pits at the houses 01 
consumers in the neighbourhood. 

*633 Manlove Lead Mines 271 Corfes, Clivies, Deads, 
Meers. 1679 Plot ( 1686) 129 There "being no 

need for these [open workings] of windless, reap, or carf. 
X708 J. C. CompL Collier 39 The wages . . for putting so 
many loaden corves as are carried on one sledge or tram 
in one day to the pit shaft. 1747 Hooson Diet 

V ij b, The Drawer . . lets down the empty Corfe faster or 
slower as he thinks fit- 1769 Z>^ Foe’s^ Tour Gi. Brit III. 
103 A Cart-load of large Coals, containing xo Corves, being 
brought to the Doors for 5^, 2d. 1781 A. Bell in Southey 
Life of Beil {r8£f4) I, 47 Four turns of the wheel bring up 
one coff, 1788 Genii. Mag. LVIII. *92/1 On his being., 
drawn out of the pit, in a corf. 1831 Grkenwell Coal- 
trade Terms Northumb. ^Durh, 15 Since the introduction 
of tubs for conveying coals underground, the use of corves 
has, in a great measure, ceased. 1871 Hartwig Subterr, 
W. xxiii. 263 The old method of descending into a colliery 
was bj' a corf or strong basket. 

h. iransf. The wooden or iron * tub ^ used in 
mining. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 46 Along this [metal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon . . was made to move by 
means of a chain. 1862 Ckamb. yml. Apr. 262 As he pushes 
along a corf (the small wagon, .used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts). 189a Trans. Inst. 
Mhnng Eng, 147 If they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in taking corve.s backwards and forwards, the 
drivers are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road. 

3 . Fishing. A large basket or cage, or a large 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsters, etc., 
are kept alive in the water. (See Caue.) 

/xiSas Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Corf, a floating cage or 
basket to keep lobsters; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
M[oor’s] S[uffolk Words] it is caztf. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling xiv. 423 Fish baits should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oak timber, and shaped rather like the bow 
of a boat, 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-paintePs Log I. 20 
Selected, - out of a huge corve, or floating crab-box. 

4 . Comb., as corf-cage, ^filler', corf- bitter, one 
who picks the stone and other rubbish out of the 
coal in a corf ; corf-bow, the * bow ’ of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle of a basket ; corf- 
house (Nt:.), ‘ a house or shed erected for the pur- 
pose of curing salmon, and for keeping the nets in 
during the close season’ (Jamieson); corf-rods, 
the dried rods of hazel used for corf- making. 

1837 Smiles En 0 neers (1862) III. 21 Taken on at the col- 
liery where his father worked, .as a **corf-bitter ' or ■* picker', 
to clear the coal of stone.s, bats, and dross. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier {x8i,f) n lliey hook it [the Corfe] by the 
■•^Corf-Bow to the Cable. 1728 Specif. Hodshon’s Patent 
No. 499 A new way or method of m^ng corf bows of iron. 
1857 Smiles Stephenson iv. 24 The ascending *corve cage. 
18^ Morning Star 27 Feb., The deceased, who was about 
twenty years of age, followed the employment of *corve 
filler, in common with several females of about her own age. 
x64g Act Ckas. I! (1814) VL 306 (Jam.) The haill wqrkis and 
■*corfehoussis . . wer bar barouslie Irrunte and destroyit. 1804 
Edin. Even. Courant 2x Apr. (Jam.), To be Let . . The 
salmon-fishings in the river Awe , . with the corf-houses, 
sliades, etc. belonging thereto. 

[Corf, ‘ a temporary dwelling, a shed.* Coitfe, 
* a gap ' : see List of Spurious Words.J 
Corfew, Corfu, obs. ff. Curfew. ^ 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 

Coria‘CeO-9 combining form of next. 

1819 Samquelle Entom. Compend. 239 Coriaceo-mem- 
hranaceous wings. 

OoriaceoTLS (kprii^Dj^s, koeri-), a. [f. L. 
coridee-us leathern, f. corium skin, hide, leather : see 
-ACEOUS.] 

1 . Resembling leather in texture, appearance, etc. ; 
leathery. Chiefly used in Mat. Hist. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a blewish pulp, and a coriaceous shell. X732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 363 An inflammatory and coriaceous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 1794 Martyn Rotisseads Bot. xxv. 334 
I'he shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery. 1826 
Kirby Sp. Entomol. III. 442 The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 
184 Common Ivy. .wiih coriaceous, shining leaves. 

2 . Made of leather, leathern, ra^^e. affected. 

1824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1839) II. 45/1 To invest with these 
coriaceous integuments [Hessian boots] the leg of a liege 
subject at York. 1849 L. E. Napier -F. Africa II. 

136 The Kaffir, .enveloped in bis coriaceous covering. 
Coriamy'rtiXL. chefn. [f, Coria\gia myr- 
i{ifolia -J- -IN,] A crystalline, bitter, poisonous 
glycoside obtained from the fruit and leaves of 
Coriaria myrtifolia. Called also Coriarin. 

1868-77 Watts Did. Chon, V. 1090 Coriamyrtin is a 
white, bitter, very poisonous substance. 

Coriander (^kpriisemdoi). Forms: 4 6 cori- 
andre, (5 coTiande, 6 corandre, corriandiT), 
5- coriander, [a. F. co 7 ’iandre, ad. L. coria 7 t- 
d^'um, ad. Gr. icopiawov (app. a foreign word). 
An early popular L. var. colia^tdrum gave OE. 
cellendi'e, OHG. chullantar, OF. coliandj'e, whence 
earlier Eng. Coliander, q.v.] 

1 . An annual plant, Cofiandrum sativum, N. O. 
Umbelliferse, with compound leaves and globose 
fruit ; a native of Southern Europe, the Levant, 
etc., naturalized in some parts of England. The 
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fniit is carminative and aromatic, and used for 
flavouring purposes. 

[<ri26s Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 556/9 G?/z’^«i^n^;;2,coriandre.] 
1388 WvcuF £x. xvi. 31 Whijt as the seed of coriandre. 
3398 TmyisA Bari/t. JJe P. M. xvn. xxxix. <1495) 626 The 
herbe Coriandre hathe gode smeile in itself whyle it is hole 
and sounde. 1386 Cogan Hemen Hmlih yeKv\. (1612) 43 
Coriander, commonly Coliander, the seede is . . moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martyn Rottsseau's Bot. xvii. 235 Cori- 
ander has no proper universal involucre. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lihr. Praci. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 179 Coriander and caraway 
are grown extensively in Essex, 

Shoxt ioT coriander seed. Obs. 

Small globular comfits containing a single *seed' are also 
called corianders [so It. coriandoliX 
1S5X Turner Herbal M j a, Coriandre layd to wyth breade 
or barly mele is good for saynt Antonyes fyre. 

f 3 . dang. Coin, money ; short for coriander- 
seed. Cf. COLIANDEK C. Ohs. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais iv. ix. 123 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royals, rose-nobles, and other coriander seed with which she 
was quilted all over. i8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
{1816) L xix, 156 You. -must shell out your corianders. 

4 . attrikf as coriander cake^ coitijity fruity oil', 
coriander-seed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels ; also slafzg, 
coin, money (see 3) ; f coriander wound- weed 
(see quot.'i. 

2873 OuiDA Pascarel 1 . 50 No temptation of ^coriander 
cakes, or anchovy pasties. 1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's 
Periled, Inst. 144 A kind of snowy-hail we sometimes see 
like ^Coriander Confits. 1863-82 Watts Did. Chem. II. 
84 *Coriander oil is a mixture of several oils. 1530 Palsgr. 
20S/2 ^Coriandre sede, coriandre. 1535 Coverdale Ex. 
xvi. 31 It was like Coriander sede, and whyte. 1712 tr. 
Pomefs Hist, Drugs I. 6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 
Coriander-Seed, vjyj [see x886 Official Guide Kew 
Gardens^ Fruits of the Coriander., known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 136 a, The 
thyrde kynde [of Sideritis] . . maye be called in Englishe 
*Coriandre wounde wede. 

Coriar,_-er, obs. ff. Cureier. 

Coriarin (k^Tiarin). Chem. [f. Coriaria + 
-IN’.] 1. The same as Coriamyrtiit. 

2 . A non-poisonous crystalline substance found 
in Coriaria myrtifolia, a shrubby plant of Southern 
Europe. 

1863^2 in Watts Dki. Chem. II. 84. 

Oonbant, coridon ; see Cory-. 

Corie, -rier, obs. ff. Curry, Currier. 

Corige, v , : see Corrigb. 

Corigeen, variant of CARRAOEEir. 

Corimb, Corinall : see Corymb, Coeonai,. 
Corin, obs. f. Currant. 

Oormdou (ktnrimd^n}. Min. [F. corindon. 
Corundum.] An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar ; by some mineralogists used as 
a name of the species : see Corundum 2. 

i8o2 W. Nicholson yml. 1. 351 Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar from Philadelphia. 3829 Nat. Philos. I. Gloss. (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.b Corundum, or Corindon, a stone found in 
India and China. 

Ooiing (koa'rig), vbl. sh. [f. Core sb)- or v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Core; concr. a 
piece cored out. False coring (in Founding) ; the 
use of false cores ; see Core sb.^ 8. 

3:866 Blackmore C. Nowell Ivii. (3883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree. 1879 CmseFs Teckn. Educ. IV. 262/2 Should there 
be deep indentations, .the caster has to resort to a process 
called false coring. 

Connoch, obs. f. Coronach. 

Coxiutll (kpTin])). [F. Corinthe, Gr, KSpivOos."] 
1 , Name of a city of ancient Greece celebrated 
for its artistic adornment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, f Corinth metal \ « Corin- 
thian brass. t Allusively ; A house of ill fame. 

3603 Holland Pliny 11 , 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Corinth mettall. 1^ Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 73 Would we 
could see you at Corinth. 3783 Grose Did, Vulg. Tongue, 
Corinth, 2Lh?cwd.y 'hoxx^e: {cant). 
f 2 . pL Natives of Corinth, Corinthians. [ Wyclif 
has Cotinthis, -ies, -yes, -eis, -es, i. L. Connihiil. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 521 Seynt Poul, .seij? jjus in 
his nrste pistel to ]>e Coryntheis. a 1602 W. Perkins Cases 
Consc. (16191 199 The Apostle chargeth the beleeuing 
Corinths. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-combe God saw sin in 
the justified Church of the Corinths. 

3 . An etymological form of Currant, q.v. 

t CorintMac (k6ri n|)i^k), a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. Corinthiac-us or Gr. KopivQiaK-bsi] —next. 

1677 Herbert Trav. fed. 4'! 64 Four hundred Por- 

phynan pillars framed in Corinthiack architecture. Ibid, 
142 What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 
ing with the Ionic, Doric or Corinthiac. 

CormtliiaxL (k6ri'n])ian), a. (sb.) [f. L. Co- 
rinthi-us (Gr. Koptvdi-os) + -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Corinth, 
b. Arch, The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is the 
lightest and most ornate, having a bell-shaped 
capital adorned with rows of acanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices. 

Diija, The Pedestal of Corinthia. 
Ibid. Divb, The whole Trabeations of the Corinthe. 3592 
R. D. Hypnerotoinachia 24 b, For beautie columues Cor- 


intbies.] 1656 Blount Glossogr. s v,. In Architecture there 
are five orders of pillars, The Tuscan, Dorique, lonique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian. 175^ tr. Keysleds'Trav. 
(1760; II. 32 The disposition of doric pillare in the first 
story, of ionic in the middle, and Corinthian in the third. 
3853 Ruskin Stones Ven. <1874) I. i. 34 The two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, are the roots of all European architecture. 

C. Corinthian brass {bronze) [L. Corinthium 
^e.f] ; an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, and 
copper, produced at Corinth, and much prized in 
ancient times as the material of costly ornaments. 
Also Jig. (from the Jig. sense of Brass) effrontery 
or shamelessness, such as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Hence also Corinthian—^ brazen ^ 
3594 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vii. Wks. (Grosart) I, 86 
For God remembred that he made not Man Of stone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian. x6o3 Holland PUny II. 487 
The Corinthian brasse mettall was most highly commended : 
and the same mixture happened euen by meere chance and 
fortune, when the city Corinth was woon, sacked and burnt 
to the ground. 1706 in Phillips. 3755 Amory Memoirs 
(1769) II. 262 He has the Corinthian face to offer, ^ etc. 

2. After the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. Matthew Arnold to an over- brilliant 
literary style : see quot. 1865. 

3860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behatnour Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 
grace of Gertrude's manners. 3865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
li. 74, I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
styles ; besides these, there is the Corinthian style . . It has 
not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of 
life, as the Attic style has ; it has not the over-heavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style ; it has ^flitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm, — Cult. <§• An. (1883) P* xii, A flight of Corin- 
thian leading-articles, and an irruption of Mr, G. A. Sala- 

3 . ^Relating to the licentious manners of Corinth* 
(J.), profligate ; in 19th c. use : Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

3642 Milton Apol. Smeci. Wks. (1847) S1/2 The sage and 
rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corinti>ian 
laity. 3823 P. Egan (title). Life in London ; the Dajr and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom- x8^ Daily Tel. 25 Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors [at Monte Carlo] should 
countenance, .a Tom, and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
element? 

4 . ( U. Si) Yachting. Amateur. 

3885 Harpers Mag. June 83/1 On the yacht of a friend 
who was fond of sailing Corinthian races. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

3326 Tindale 2 Cor.vi. xx O ye Corinthyans t [Wyclif A 
5e Corynthifl, 1388 Corynthiesjoure mouth is open vnto you. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece HI. 253 The Corinthians seem to 
have had some reason for expecting an attack. 

2. (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
licentiousness of ancient Corinth) : f a. A wealthy 
man; a profligate idler; a gay, licentious man; 
also, a shameless or ‘ brazen-faced * fellow (cf. A. 
I c). Obs. 

3577 Fenton Gold. Episi, 282 If there were any manne in 
anye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Phraze, a Corinthian. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IF, n. iv. 33, I am . , A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy. 3697 Potter Anfiq. Greece ii. 12 (T.i To act the 
Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according to Hesy- 
chius. axqoo B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden’d, brazen-fac’d Fellow. 178$ Grose Did. 
Fulg. Tongtie, frequenters of brothels ; aksoan 

impudent brazen faced fellow. 1823 Scott Kenihv. iii, Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike !— is he a Corinthian— a cutter 
like thy.sein 3879 Farrar . 5 */. Paul (1883^ 403 A reference 
to the immorality of the city may still be heard in the use 
of the word ‘ Corinthians' for profligate idlers. 

b. A ‘ swell a man of fashion about town. 

‘ In the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity' (Latham). 

xSrg Moore Tom CriPs Mem. 9 (Farmer) 'Twas diverting 
to see, as one ogled around, How Corinthians and Com- 
moners mixed on the ground. 1821 New Monthly Mag. II. 
242 This more elegant appellation [Corinthian] has super- 
seded its predeces.sor Danciy, once so popular in every rank. 
<21847 Sherwood Lady oj Manor 1 . ix. 385 The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Corinthians. 3854 Thackeray Leech's Pictures in 
Q, Rev. Dec. (Farmer', Corinthian, it appears, was the 
phrase applied to men of fashion and I'w. .they were the 
brilliant predecessors of the * swell' of the present period. 

e. A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc. ; esp. in 
U.S. an amateur yachtsman. 

Hence Cori'ntMaMsxu. 

3823 Blackiv. Afbr^. XIII. 279 In England their profession 
was Corinthianism, when that sect w^ in its glory ; but 
now. .real pleasures are too low for their refined appetites. 

Coriiitliiaiiesq^ue (kori:nJ>iane’sk), a. [See 
-ESQUE.] Approximating to the Corinthian style. 

1837 Sir F. Merck. ^ Friar iil (1844) 103 

Ranges of massy pillars, crowned with rudeCorinthianesque 
capitals, 1879 Sir G. G, Scott Led. Archit. I. 77 That 
perfectly Byzantine variety of the Corinthianesque type. 

Coxi'utManize, Also CoriDtluze. [After 
Gt. Kopip6ia^ €a$m I see -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To act the Corinthian : to live volup- 
tuously and licentiously. 

3810 A. Clarke Bible w. Comm, Pref, 3 Cor., So notoriovus 
was this city for such conduct, that the verb 
to Corinthize, .signified to act the prostitute. 3888 l/.Presbyt. 
Mag. Sept. 388 To Corinthianise meant to be licentious. 


2. To imitate or approach the type of the Corinth-* 
ian order of architecture. Hence Oori'ntMan- 
izmg ppL a. * Corinthianesque. 

1846 Frf.eman mProc.Atcheeol. Ind.x'z Rich Corinthian- 
izing capitals. s86i Neale Notes Eccles. 100 The piers 
circular, the caps -square and Corinthianizing. 

CorioD, obs. spelling of Chorion. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep.v. xxi. § 17. 269 The infant 
hath three teguments, or membranous filmes which cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, and Allantois. 
Coriour, obs. f. Currier. 

Corious^©, -te, obs. ff. Curious, Curiosity, ’ 
Coripheus, obs. f. CORYPHJ 2 US. 

Coritser, obs. f. Cuirassier. 

II Corinm (kdo riz^m). [L. corium skin, hide, 
leather.] 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. ii 73 Twice a day the fore- 
said Squires, .should Flebotomize her salt Corium. 

1 . Phys. The true skin or derma under the epi- 
dermis. 

3836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 246/1 The integument is com- 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the epidermis and the 
corium. 1881 Mivart Cat 26 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. 

2 . Entom. The leathery or horny basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) III, xxxv. 614 In Ara- 
dus depressus the corium is driven to the base of the wing. 

3 . Antlq. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 

3834 Planch^ Brit, Costume 52. i860 Y Costume 
Gloss. S.V., He wears a leathern corium, the flaps of which 
are of different colours, 

tCoriun. Obs. rare-'^, [ad. OF. cJioron, 
corun, choro, f. L. chorum, chorus, transf. to a 
kind of musical instrument : cf. Ps. cl. 4 ( Vulg.) 

‘ in tympano et choro An ancient name of a 
musical instrument. 

c 120S Lay. 7002 Ne cuSe na mon swa muchel of song of 
harpe & of salteriun, of fiSele & of coriun. 

Coriundum, -vendum, -vindum : see Co- 

rundum. 

Corms, obs. f. Curious. 

Co-rival (kJiqrorval), and a. [f. Co- jb-f- 
Rival. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment oicof ival.smoXd variant of CoRRiVALjSynonjTn 
of Rival. The early imhyphened examples might 
as properly be included under Corrival.] 

A. sb. A joint rival with others ; one of two or 
more rivals ranked as equals. 

Latham says ‘ Corwalj though used as .synonymous with 
rival or corrival, is a different word. ^ Two persons or more 
rivaling another are the only true tf’i^rivals'. But this does 
not .seem to be historically correct. 

[1589 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxii. (1612) 114 For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe. 3596 Shaics,i Hen. IF, 
I. iii. 207 Without Co-riuall [Qq. corriuall]. 1640 H. Mill 
Night's Search 76 She rules the rost,And every Jack's corivall 
to mine Host.] 3678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. § 10. 368 
The Lord.. will have no Copartner, nor Co-rival of his 
Glorjr. 1799 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Wks. 1877 II. 2x2 
Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought. ^ 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 
Sept. 310/1 He shines out as a bright particular star in com- 
parison with his co-rival. 

B. adj. Jointly rivalling some one else. 

1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. IX. 66 Co-rival nations 
who might balance the victorious party, 
tlence CJo-ri valry, Co-ri’valsMp. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 272 In the corivalry of trade. 

Co-rival, v. var. of Corrival v. 

Corive, co-ilve, var. Coerive v. Obs. 

Cork (kpik), rAi [Cf. Sp. corcha, corche in 
same sense; but 15th c. corke, with i6th c. Du. 
koi%, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcorque *a corke shor e, a panlofle V (Minsheu), 
in which sense corke is cited in 1463 (sen.se 2) ; 
cf. also Ger. korke slipper (1595 in Grimm), and 
the earliest High G. name for cork, pantoffel- or 
pantofflenhoiz 

The Sp. corche represents (directly or indirectly' L. coriic- 
em bark (in which sense Sp, now uses corteza :—h. corticea). 
A lcorqxte, known in Sp. of date 1458, was immediately from 
Sp. Arabic (Covarrubias x6ii has ‘ dicho en Arabigo corquef, 
but its origin is uncertain; Dozy thinks it represents L. 
qutreus. If this be so, then corque, and by implication 
cork, has no connexion with Sp. corcha, corche, or L. 
cortex.} 

I. 1 . The * bark ’ or periderm of the cork- oak, 
which grows to a thickness of one or two inches, is 
very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for a variety of purposes. 

Firgin cork ; the outer casing of the bark formed during 
the first year’s growth, which afterwards dries, splits, and 
peels off naturally in flakes. Spons Encycl. ii. (1880) 723. 

[0x440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corktre, suberies. Corkbarke, 
cortex. 1483 Caih, Angl. 76 Corke. [No Latin]] 3570 
Levins Manip. 17 1 Corke, suber. 1601 Holland Pliny x^i. 
viii. ( R.l, Concerning corke, the woodie substance of the tree 
is vei^ small .the barke only serveth for many purpo.ses. 
3666 Fepvs Diary 14 J uly, Four or five tons of corke to send 
. . to the fleet, being a new device to make barricados with. 
1840 Barham IngoL Leg., Execution, Blacking his nose with 
a piece of burnt cork. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 239 Cork 
is the outer bark, removed from the tree at intervals of from, 
six to ten years. 

2. Applied to various things made of cork. 


COBK. 

fa. A sandal or slipper made of cork ; a cork 
sole or heel for a shoe. Oifs. 

1463-4 Acif 2-3 Eiiw. /K c. 4 Botes, shoen, galoches or 
corkes. 2473 in Ld. Treas, Acc. ScotL 1 . 29 To pay 
for patynis and corkis. 2530 Palsgr. 169 Liege^ a corke 
for a slyppar [cf. 209]. 1609 Heywooo Rape Lwrece 

Wks. 1874 V. 211 They weare so much Corke under their 
heeles they cannot choose but love to caper. 1624 Daven- 
port Ciiy NL-cap. n. She must have a Feather in her head 
and a cork in her heel, a 1800 Ballad ‘ The Queen's Marie ’ 
xvii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), The corks frae her heels did flee. 

b. A piece of cork used as a float for a iishing 
net or line, or to support a swimmer in the water. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans^ P'ishmg 17 Make your flotys in this 
wyse. Take a fayr corke, etc. 1533 Eden Decades 195 As 
light as a corke. 1617 Hieron I'Vhs. 11 . 79 Whoso thinks 
to swimme well enough without this nunisteriall corke. 
1665 Bovle Occas. Rejl. iv. vi. (1675) 297 Whilst we con- 
tinu'd angling, .we often cast our Eyes . . upon each others 
fishing Corks. 1840 Clough Early Poems 1. 31 The corks 
the novice plies to-day The swimmer soon shall cast away. 

3. esp. A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a stopper for a bottle, cask, 
etc. ; also transf. a similar stopper made of some 
other substance. 

1530 Palsgr. 737 ^Stoppe the hottell with a corke. x6ii 
Shaks. PVint. T. HI. iii. 95 As you*Jd thrust a Corke into a hogs- 
head. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. Proem 12 That 
hole was stopt with a Cork. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg’s 
Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the bark - . and likewise cork soles. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 27 Bottles, with glass stoppers and 
not with cork.s. 1870 G. Macdonald Back of N. VPtnd i. 
He. .got a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it. .and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole. 

4. The cork-tree or cork-oak {(Qitercus Stther\ a 
species of oak found in the countries on the 
M editerranean,and grown for theproduction of cork. 

1601 Chester Love's Mari. Ixiii. (1878) 95 The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. 1814 Southey Roderick xi, The vine 
. .clinging round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. 

6 . Bot. A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the hark which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissues lying 
outside the cork) ; it consists of closely-packed 
air-containing cells, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Xx. Sachs* Boi. 1. ii. § 15, 80 The 
formation of cork is very frequently continuous . . when this 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 1878 
M''’Nab ii. (1883)39 AU tissues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong, .protecting tissue, 
the bark. 

II. transf. 

*1*6. Used by Grew for the ^ head ’ or torus of some 
fruits, as apples, pears, gooseberries, bearing the 
withered remains of the floral leaves. Ohs. 

2672 Grew Anat. Plaoiis 1, vi. § 2 Ten [branches] are 
spred. .through the Parenchyma [of the apple], most of them 
enarching themselves towards the Cork or Stool of the 
Flower. 2677 — Anat. Fruits n. § 9 (Pears) A straight 
chanel or Ductus, which opens at the m idle of the Cork or 
Stool of the Flower. Ihia. § 10 {Quince) The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork . . and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
open and observable. 

7. Fossil cork, moimtain-cork^ rock-cork : names 
for a very light variety of asbestos. 

2865 Page Handbk. Gfcl. Terms 589 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of asbe.stus whose fine fibres are so interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and lightness of cork . . Often known 
as ‘mountain-cork’. J hid. stoj Fossil-Cork. x868_DaNa 
Min. 2$4 Mountain Leather xs, a kind [of asbestos] in thin 
flexible sheets, made of interlaced fibres ; and mountain cork 
the same in thicker pieces. 

8 . fig. Applied to a person. 

2602 ?Marston Pasguil Pf Kaih.vi, 39 A slight bubling 
spirit, a Corke, a Huske. a 2632^ Donne Poems (2650) 7 , 1 
can love . . Her who still weeps with spungie eies, And her 
who is dry corke, and never cries. 

9. Sc. colloq. A small employer or master trades- 
man ; an overseer or foreman. [Perh. not the 
same word.] 

1832 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 50 An’ our cork 
when he’.s slack, Will gie ye a hint when he’s takin on ban’s, 
2836 J. Strang Glasgow 129 The corks or small manu- 
facturers of Anderston. 

III. 10. attj'ih. or as adj. Made of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.) 

2726 Land. Gaz. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a (Quarter of a Yard high, a Cork-sole answerable. 2766 C. 
Leadbetter Royal Gauger n. iii. (ed. 6) 242 A Cork Plate 
or Plum, for taking Gauges of Ale or Beer. 2773 Ann. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with cork-belts and cork-collars. 
1886 Offic. Guide Musertms Econ. Bot. Kew 144 A Cork 
hat, as used in Portugal. 2M9 Times 28 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man. .with a cork-leg. 

11. Comb. a. attributive, as cork-hand, -hark, 
-cambium, -cell, -crop, -hole, -layer, -tissue ,* b. ob- 
jective, as cork-hearing, -forming, adjs. ; -borer, 
-boring, -drawer, -maker ; c. parasynthetic, as 
cork-harked, -brained (see d^, -heeled (see d), adjs. 

26x5 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamier III. 632 These 
sixty corks must have sixty *Cork-bands to tie them to the 
net c 2440 Promp. Pa? v. 93 *Corkbarke, cortex. 2866 T reas. 
Bot. 1288 fs.v. Ulmus) The *Cork-barked Elm is in habit 
intermediate between the common and wych elms. 2759 
Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI. 210 Acorns of the *Cork-bearmg 
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oak. 2834 ScoFFERN in OrPs Circ. Sc, Chem. 291 Each 
of these "cork -borers is a brass tube. Ibid. 356 In the way 
of *cork-boring. 1878 M'Nab Boi. ii. (1883) 38 The *cork 
cambium forms new annual rings, as the ordinary cambium 
forms rings of wood. 288a Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 207 Thus 
arises, .a layer of cells, .which continues to form new *cork- 
cells, the Cork-cambium or layer of Phellogen, 2842 Brown- 
ing Soliloquy Sp. Cloister ii. Not a plenteous *cork-crop. 
1800 Weems Washmgion vii. (1877) 52 Mere *cork-drawers 
and songsters. 2873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks' Bot. i. ii. 

§ 25. 91 The Lenticels are a peculiarity of ^cork-forming 
Dicotyledons. 2743 Land. Country Brew. m. (ed. 2) 299 
Stopping it up . .excepting the Top vent or *Cork-hole. 2839 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 480/2 The *cork-layer of the vegetable 
integument 2862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 129 That absurd 
*corkmaker. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 1. ii. 

§ 15. 90 When succulent organs . . are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up by *cork-tissue. 

d. Special combs, cork-board, a kind of card- 
board, made by mixing groxmd cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-conductor of heat, etc. ; 
t cork-brain, a light-headed or giddy person ; so 
f cork-brained a. ; cork-fancet (see quot.) ; 
d* cork-fossil *= fossil-cork (see 7 ) 5 cork -heeled 
a., having the heels fitted with cork ; f also fig. 
light-heeled, wanton ; cork-leather, a fabric of 
cork and leather ; also of cork and india-rubber ; 
cork-machine, a machine for making corks ; cork- 
oak, the tree {Quercus Suber) from which cork is 
obtained ; cork-pine, cork-press (see quots.) ; 
cork-pull, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Diet. Mech .) ; cork -wing, name of a fish, Creni- 
labrus melas or cornubicus. See also Cokk-cutter, 
-JACKET, etc. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
headed Corkbrains. 2630 — Wks. (N.), An upstart *corke- 
braind Jacke. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cork-faucet, 
one adapted to be inserted through a cork, to draw the 
contents of a bottle. 2806 Gregory Diet, Arts ^ Sc. I. 437 
^Cork-fossil, .a kind of stone . . somewhat resembling vege- 
table cork. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks, 1873 II. 131 
Oh, who would trust your *corcke-heeld sex? ^cxjoo 
Ballad ' Sir P. Spefts', Oour Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heikl-shoone. 2886^ W. A. Harris 
Tech. Diet. Fire Incur., *Cork-leather, which is waterproof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with india- 
rubber. 2873 Pr. Alice in Mem. (1884) 300 Cypresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 2873 Atlas of Michigan 
Pref. 20 The soft or *‘cork* pine, so called from the 
resemblance in softness and texture of the wood to.. cork. 
2879 Lumberman's Gaz. 25 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
2874 Knight Diet, Mech., * Cork-press, one in which a 
cork.. is rendered elastic, to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a bottle. 2836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes 
The *Corkwing .. is not confined to the western part of 
England. 2868 Cha?nbers £?icycl. s.v. Wrasse, The cork- 
wing is not unfrequent on the southern shores of England. 
Cork (k/ik), sb:^ Also 5-6 corke, 6 corck, 7 
korck. [app. a contraction of Corkir, a. Gaelic 
and Ir. corcur, orig. 'purple*, hence, the lichen 
yielding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L. purpur, 
with Goidelic change of p to c, as in la. plant a, 
Ir. eland, clann, L. pascha, Gaelic casga, caisg.] 

A purple or red d) e-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Scotland and the north 
of England ; *= Cudbear. 

Lightfoot, Flora Scoiica (1789) 828, has Lichen ompha- 
lodes as ‘Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen; Cork or Arcell. 
Crotal of the Gaels’, and L. tartareus (now Lecanora 
iariarea) as ‘ Large yellow-saucer’d Dyer’s Lichen ; Corcar 
of the Gaels’. Both of these produce cudbear. ‘ Cork’ has 
also been more or less identified with Archil or Orchil, a 
foreign dye-stuff of similar origin; see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in Proc. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. (1877) 19.) 

2483 Act X Rich, Ilf, c. 8 § 3 Diers. .usen to dye. . Clothes 
with Orchell and Corke brought frona, beyonde the See called 
Jare cork, c 2483 Crafte^ of lymnynge in E. E, Misc. (War- 
ton Soc.) 90 Whenne hit is alle-moste at boylynge, caste in 
gour corke. 2532-3 Act 24 He?u VIII, c. 2 Good and suffi- 
cient corke or orchall. 2332 Turner Herbal i. PJ b. This 
is called in London archall and the dyers vse it to dy 
withall. The Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
groweth calleth it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 
stone.s. 2634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. i. xxiii. 79 The prin- 
cipal! blewes .. in use are, Blew Bice. Smalt. .Korck or 
Orchall. 2738 Phil. Trans. L. 677 The cork or arcel, which 
is used by the Scotch,. to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 
2884 Miller Plant-ft., Cork, Lecanora tart area and Roc- 
cella tinctoria. 

t Cork, sb.^ Ohs. [Var. of Colk, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with Core.] 

1. The 'colk* or core of an apple, etc. 

CX440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 448 Appuls 
and peres clene pared, and the corke tane out. 0x450 Two 
Cookeiy-bks. 106 Toke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 
hem, and drawe out the corkes at eyther end. 

2. pi. ' Cinders, Lancctshl (Halliwell). Cf. Coke, 
Core sbP- 2 . 

Cork, sb.^, Corlk, erron. spellings of Cauk. 

2825 Annals ofAgric. XIX, 476 (E. D. S.) An imperfect 
chalk marl, or a cork, that is, a hard chalk. 2846 ^mil. R. 
Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 450 The lower beds of hard chalk, pro- 
vincially called corlk. 

Cork (kpik), v.l [f. Cork : in various uses, 
having no connexion with each other.] 

I. 1 1. trans. To furnish (a shoe) with a cork 
sole or heel. Obs. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tmg, LiPger des pantoufles. 
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to corcke slippers. 260a Warner A lb, Eng. xx. xlvii. (2612) 
218 Then wore they Shooes of ease, now of an inch-broad, 
corked hye. 2834 Planch6 Brit. Costume 268 The [shoes 
and slippers of the men] ‘corked .and richly ornamented, 
b. To provide or fit with a cork (as a float). 

2642 S. Smith Herringbusse Trade 21 They are to bring 
the Nets to their ropes, and. .Corke them, and make them 
in all rejects fit. 

II. 2. To stop (a hoCh, cask, etc.) with, or as 
with, a cork ; and so to confine or shut up (the 
contents of a bottle, etc.). 

2639 Gayton Art of Longevity 20 In bottles close Corkt 
up a prisner. 2744 Berkeley Let. on Tar Water § 2 Keep 
it in bottles, well corked. 1759 Ellis in Phil. Tr&ns. LI. 
209 Then cork the bottle. 2^7 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) 
II. 334 He corked it up, and kept it some time. 

b. transf. To stop up as with a cork; to shut 
up like the contents of a bottle. 

2650 [.see Corking, below]. 2758 J. S. Le Dran's Oiserv. 
Surg. (1771) 221 The Fat had corked up the Extremity. 
2824 Medwin Cotmers. w. Byron (1^32) it. 45 Rogers had 
composed some very pretty commendatory verses on me ; 
but they were kept corked up for many long years. 

III. 3. To blacken with burnt cork. 

2835 [see Corked 3]. 

Hence Co'rfcing zibl. sb. 

^ 2630 PI. More Observ. A?ithrop. Theomag. 51 The corlc- 
ing-up close of the urine of a bewitched party. 1891 Daily 
Nmvs 23 Sept. 5/4 Bottles, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other appliances used in manufacturing sparkling wines. 

t Cork, Obs. rare. In 5 korke. [f. Cork 
j^.-] trans. To treat with * cork* (the dye-stuff). 

c 1485 Crafte of Lymnynge in E. B. Misc. fWarton Soc.) 
90 After hit is y-maderyd, 5e moste korke hit. .for if woHe 
korky crymsons,5e moste. .whenne hit is alle-moste at boyl- 
ynge, caste in jour corke. 

Cork, erron. f. Caulk v. 

2684 Bucafiiers A?ner. ii. (1698) 53 The merchants, .will not 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man’s ve.sse] that 
corks her. 2776 G, Temple Building in Water 102 Cork- 
ing any Leakages that may happen to appear. Ibid. 108 
Scrape the Joints . . and . . cork them with the shavings of 
Lead. 2856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xxxii. 449 After corking 
up all openings with snow. 

Corkage (k^iked^). [f. Cork or vP- + 
-AGE.] The corking or uncorking of bottles: 
hence ( corkage-money) a charge made by hotel- 
keepers, waiters, etc. for every bottle of wine or 
other liquor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by themselves. 

2838 Sir F. Pollock RefnetnbrancesQZZj^ 1 . 119 Corkage 
money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern. 2884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scotla?td II. xiii. 313 
The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘ corkage ^to 
the innkeeper, x^g Pall Mall G. 24 July 3/2 Even the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax [on shippers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘ corkage,’ without which they 
may boycott a brand. 

Co*rk-cutter. [f. Cork -j- Cut v.] 

1. One whose occupation is to cut cork into 
stoppers for bottles, bungs, etc, 

2709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4574/4 Felix Oneall, Cork-Cutter. 
2836-9 Dickens (1850) 281/3 Her deceased better- 

half had been an eminent cork-cutter. 

2. An instrument or machine for cutting corks. 
So Oo'rk-eutting vhL sb. 

2756 Two Orphans IV. 201 Many of the in- 

habitants, who were of the cork-cutting profession. 1873 
Ure Diet. Arisl.Q^i In the art of cork-cutting the French 
surpass the English. 

Corked (k^akt), ///. a. [f. Cork v.'^ and jA"*] 
fl. Furnished with a cork sole or heel. Obs\ 
(Cf. Chorine.) 

2529 Horman Vulg. 113 She wereth corked slippers to 
make hir tal and feet. XW9 Puttenham Ettg. Poesie i. xv. 
(Arb.) 49 Those high corked shoes or pantofles, which now 
they call in Spaine and Italy Shappini. 2615 T. Adams 
Spzr. Navigator 52 Cork’d at the heeles. 

2. Stopped or confined with a cork; also fig. 
(Also with upl) 

2836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877) 198 Giving full vent to a 
hitherto corked-up giggle. 

3. Blackened with burnt cork. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gumey IL 205 With their, .painted 
cheeks, corked whiskers, and chalked necks. 2836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz 12850) 73/2 Partially corked eyebrows. 

4. Of wine : Tasting of the cork ; spoiled by an 
unsound cork into the substance of which the wine 
penetrates. 

2830 Marry at King's Own xxxiv, This wine is corked. 
2853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxv. 248 This [wine] 
fortunately was less corked than the first. 

Hence Corkedness nonce-wd., state or quality of 
being corked (sense 4 ). 

1888 Standard to Sept. 5/2 [They] would scorn to offer a 
bottle with even a suspicion of corkedness. 

t CO’rken, a. Obs, rare, [-en 4.] Of cork. 

*633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 57 A little corken- 
boate. 2647 W. Browne Polex. 11. sgs He presented mee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. 

Corker (k^ukoi). [f. Cork jAI + -erT] 

1 1. ? A cork-cutter. Obs. 

2733 Lond. Gaz. No. 6172/12 John Ping.. Corker, 
a. slang. Something that closes a discussion, or 
puts an end to any matter ; a ' settler * ; a thing 
that one cannot get over. Hence, something very 
striking or astonishing, e.g. a monstrous lie. (Cfi 
Caulker 4 .) 

2837 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. i. xix. (Farmer), Then 1 
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lets litni have k, .jist three corkers. 1873 Slang Dici.^ 
Corkery ‘that's a corker ’j i. e, that settles the question, or 
closes the discussion. f'Wff (N.Y.) 5 Dec., * It’s 

a corker. If it [a proposed law] passes we’II have to quit.’ 
Corkes, var. of carkes, obs. f. Caeoase. 
Corkiiiess (kf'ikines). -[f. Corky + -ness.] 
State or quality of being * corky *, in different senses. 

i8<|j5'-5S1 Carpenter Prim. Human PhysioL § 408 (L.) A 
feeling of freedom and! lightness {or ‘corkiness’) of the 
limbs. 1863 Athenmim No. 1956. 558/1 The prevalent 
‘corkiness ’ of his [a painters] manner. 

i* Corkillg''-pillia Obs, Also 7 calkin, eawk- 
ing, 8 corkinpin. [App. corrupted isomcawkingy 
Calkin, as spelt by the pinmakers in 1690. Origin 
unknown.] ‘ A pin of the largest size ’ (J.), 

?x69o Pinmakeri Case in oppos, to KilHgrew's^ Bill 
(Broadside, Brit. Mus.) Double long whites Calkins. ~ 
Case or Petit, of Pinmakers {London)^ (Broadside, Brit. 
Mus.) Double Long Whites, <* A Cawkings. 1727 Swipt 
Gulliver 11. v, 139 A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman's stomacher. 1768 Sterne Sent, fourn.yCase 
of Delicacy y I could hear two or three corking pins fait out 
of the curtain. 1770 Foote Lame Lover i, Wks. 1799 I_I. 
62, I gave my German a challenge, .to drive a corkin pin 
into the calves of our legs. 1824 Scott Redgaimtlet xix, 
Cristal Nixon, .had. .secured it [his riding-.sklrt] withJarge 
corking-pins. 1840 Hood Kibnansegg cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

CorMr. Sc, Also korkir, [Gaelic comtr*, 
see Cork A kind of lichen furnishing a red 
dye : see Cork sb^^ 

1703 M. Martin W. fsl. 135 (Jam.) The stones on which 
the_ scurf call’d Corkir grows, .on the coast, and in the hills. 
This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. 1760 Pocock 
Tour Scot. (1881) 92 Two seaweeds for d^Jng grow on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Crottil for Philamorte. 
1775 L. Shaw Moray 156 (Jam. s.v. Korkie'). 1836 Lind- 
say Brit. Liche^^s 225 This Lichen [Lecajtora tartarea] is 
the ‘ Cork ' or ‘ Korkir ’ of many pai*ts of the Higlilands. 
CorMsk (k^-jkiJ), a. rare. [f. Cork 

1. Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

^08 Brit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 Corkish Excrescences. 

12. Tasting of cork ; somewhat corked. 
i8aa Blackiu, Mag. XI. 113 As port at Highland inn 
seems sound, all corkish though it be. 

CoarMte (kp'iksit). Mm. [f. Cork in Ireland, 
where found + 'Its.] A synonym of Bbudantite. 
187s in Dana Min. snd App. 13. 

Cark-jacScet. [f. Cork A jacket made 
partly of cork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1:57/1 A fisherman who had 
been cast away seven hours, and saved his life by means of 
a cork jacket. 1818 Scott PIrt. Midi, i. The cork-jacket 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the 
billows of affiicticm. 1891 Standard 19 Nov. 2/1 A large 
number of men crowded into the boat with cork-jackets on. 
t Co*rMe. Obs. rarr~^. ? Contortion, 

1398 Trevis.^ Barth, De P. R. xvin. ix. (1495) 758 The 
adder Alphibena . . rennyth and glydeth and wryggleth 
wyth wrynkles, corkles and draughtes of the body. 
Oorluess (kpukles), a. rare, [f. CoiiK jAI 
-}--LES8.] Without a cork. 

1S88 Home Missimary Mar. 459 The corkIe.ss bottle. 
Corkscrew (kpufcskr^), sb, [f. Cork sb^ + 
Screw.] 

1 . An instrument for drawing corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix with a sharp 
point and a transverse handle. 

1720 Amherst PoentSy Bottle ScrmOy Tills hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigne. 1814 Scott 
Wav, Ixvi, The landlord's cork-screw was just introduced 
into the muzzle of a pint bottle of claret. 1875 Darwin /«- 
sectiv, PI. iii. 52 With their tentacles twisted about,,. the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

"b. Short for corkscrew curl : see 2. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 40^1 No small mincing,, 
‘corkscrews but a goodly sized tress, 
e. Short for corkscrew twill”, see 2. 

18^ Ld. Macnaghten in Law Rep. Cases XII. 
295 The goods .. belong to a class of wearing material 
known in the trade as ‘ corkscrews *. 

2 . attrib. Resembling a corkscrew ; spirally 
twisted ; esj>. of curls or ringlets, and of staircases. 

1830 LiisfpLEY Hat. Syst, Bot 2S5 Their leave.s have.. a 
uniform spiral arrangement, .so as to give the stem a sort of 
corkscrew appearance, ^ 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan 
iii. Little corkscrew ringlets. 1843 Tennyson Walk, to 
Mail 82 Up the cork-screw stair. 1887 Ld. Selborne in 
Law Rep. Cases XII. 289 In all goods of the class called 
‘corkscrew twills' the weft lies hidden inside, the surface 
on both sides being warp. 

3. Comb.y as corkscrew- like aclj. 

1882 Vines Sacks* Bot. 443 The corkscrew-like anthero- 
zoid, which is colled 12 or 13 times. 

Corkscrew (kp*ikskr? 7 ), v. coUoq. [f. prec.] 

1. tram. To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xx.xv, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. xSya Daily Neavs xi May 5/7 
Herr Gerwig has corkscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
1887 Jessopp in igtk Cent. Mar, 370 [The horses] have to 
be^corkscrewed into our diminutive stables. 

2 . intr. To proceed in a spiral course. 

1853 G. J. Cayley Lmr Alforjas I. xxj An interminable. . 
gallery.. corkscrewing round and round the tower. 1883 W. 
G Smith H, Country Folk 225 A tumpUce stair That cork- 
screwed up a round tower. 

3 . trails. To draw out as with a corkscrew; to 
elicit by roundabout devices, or with, effort. 
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tSsa Dickens Bleak ^<7. II. xxiv. 328 From what Small 
has dropped, and from what we have corkscrewed out of 
him. 

CoTkscrewy, Ct. Like a corkscrew, spiral. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 The bird [snipe]. -then 
enters upon that corkscrewy flight, which is his chief charm 
as an object of sport. 1890 Ckamb. JmL '5 Apr. 221/1 A 
* corkscrewy' ringlet dangling at each cheek. 

t Cork-skoe. Obs. A shoe of cork ; one fur- 
nished with a cork sole or heel. 

1591 Nashe Introd. Sidney's Asiropkely Tis as good to 
goe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 
Cornish diamonds on his toes. 1599 I’oRter Angry Worn. 
Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 32 For maides that weres corke 
shooes may step awrie. r6oa Marston Ant. «$• Mel. v. 
Wks, 1856 I. 59 Thy voice squeakes like a dry cork shoe, 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 77 Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes. . were not then in fashion. 

CoTk-tree. 

1. The cork-oak from which cork 

is obtained. (See Cork sbJ 4 .) 

rx440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corktre, suheries. xS 77 
Googe HeresbacKs Husb. (15861 101 b, The corke tree .. in 
Spanishe Alcornoque.^ 17S9 Ellis in PkU. Trans. LI. 206, 

1 sent governor Ellis in the year 1757. .some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 1814 Southey Roderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 
row’d rind. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. ^ s.v. Corky The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. 

2 . Applied to various trees with light or soft wood 
resembling cork, as Entelea arborescens of New 
Zealand, Millin^onia hortensis of the East Indies. 

Corkwood (^k^^'Jikwud). [f. Cork sb.^ +■ 

Wood.] 

1 1. Cork in the mass. Ohs. 

1769 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LIX. 63 The black side of 
a piece of cork-wood. 

2 . A name given in various parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them ; e. g. in the West Indies to Anona 
palustrisy Ochroma Lagopus, Hibiscus {raritium 
tiliaceuin) ; in N.S. SN to Huboisia my opor aides. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork- wood. .The wood of this tree is so soft, even after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used . . instead of corks. i86d 
Treas. Bot, 80a Ochromoy the well-known Corkwood tree. . 
is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a sub.sti- 
tute for cork. 1882 J. Smith Did. Plants 133. 

3 . A name of the White Cork Boletus {Poly- 
porus niveusy formerly Boletus suberosus), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (k^*Jki), a, [f. Cork + -y. The 
fig. uses appear to be the earlier.] 

I. Having the nature or character of cork ; cork- 
like. 

1738 C, Lucas Ess. Waters III. 38 Of a more corky 
texture. X838 Macgillivray tr, Humholdfs Trav. xxvi. 

393 Corky a.sbestus. 1^4 Cooke Fnngi (1875) 24 The 
greater number of species are leathery or corky. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Barys Phaner. 563 The thick corky 
layers of Quercus Suber. 1^7 All Year Round 14 May 

394 The sombre water way on which they [boats] ride with 
a corky buoyancy. 

1 2 . fig. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Ohs. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 23 To teach an old corkie 

woman to writhe, tumble, curuet, and fetch her Morice 
gamboles. 1603 Skaks. Lear ni. vii. 29 Binde fast his 
corky armes. 

3. fig. Light, trifling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
springy ; hence, skittish, ticklish, restive, colloq. 

x6ot ? Marston Past^uii ^ Haik. i. 324 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leadcs his corkie jests, to make them 
sinke Into the cares of his deriders. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. 
Mon,yyif Inuenting, out of their owne corkie braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie. i68x Sir H. Vane's Politics 

2 Churlesof a light and corky humour. 1746 Eliz. Carter 
in Pennington Mejn. (i8o8) 1. 136 Before they are half over 
I grow so restless and corky, 1 am ready to fly out of the 
window. 1782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dialed 100 
Corky y airy, brisk. 1862 C. Bede College Life 24 He's 
rather corky at the best of times ; what will he be now t 
z86z Mrs. rl. Wood Mrs. Halib. ii. xxi, ‘They be getting 
cewky at the beer-shops, now-a-days, and w'on’t give no 
trust.’ 1872 O. W, Holmes Poet Breakf.-i. iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so ‘ ce«*ky * it was hard to keep them down. 1873 
* Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 11. i. v. § 5. 43S If the horse 
seems light and corky. 

4 . Having acquired a flavour of cork; —Corked 4. 

In mod. Diets. 

6 . Conib.y as eorky-hrainedy -headed adjs. (cf. 
sense 3 , and cork-brained s.v, Cork ^tA^ it d). 
yz 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. CreWy Corky-brain'd Fellow, 
rilly, foolish. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr tjo Staumrel, 
corky headed, graceless Gentry. X&1S-79 Jamieson .Sc. Did, 
Corky-keadiiy light-headed, giddy. Roxb. 

Gorlde, obs. f. curled : see CuRL 
Corlew, eorlu, eorlure, obs. ff. Curlew. 
t Ooaem % corme. Obs. [a. F. cormey app, 

L. comum the comel-eherry (see Cornel) ; but m 
OF. the names cormier and corme were applied 
to the service-tree and its fruit, also called sorbe\ 
see Littrd.] 

1 . The fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also* 
the tree, Fyrm domestica {Sorbm L., Cormus 
Spach). 

1578 Lwe Dodoem lu* Ixxxiv. 437 The applets, be pale, in 
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figure .lyke the Sorb-apple or Corme. x6s8 Evelyn Fr 
Card. (1675) 268 Cormes, services, azerolls, and the like. 

2 . The cornel tree. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 255 Many lusty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme [II. xvi. 767 raov^iXoiov Kpaimai ] 
broad beech, and lofty ash. ^ — Odyss. (1677) 285, I cut up 
by the root, And smooth’d with iron tools a lusty corm. ^ 

CoCTl/^ (k^jm). Bot. [ad. mod. Bot Lat 
cormus (Willdenowr 1800), a. Gi. feopfibsy the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. Kup-av 
(ablaut stems /cep-, >0/)- ) to cut, poll, lop.] 

A short fleshy rhizome, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonous plant, pro- 
ducing from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and Irom Its lower, roots ; also called solid bulb. 

(By Asa Gray applied also to the rhizomes of dicoty- 
ledonous plants such as cyclamen j but this is not generally 
followed.) 

1830 Lindley Flaf. Syst. Bot. 269 The fleshy cormus of 
some Cannas. 1838 — Gloss. Bot., Corm, a fleshy under- 
ground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, from which 
It is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — Sch. Bot. 

I (1858) 2 What is named the root of a Crocus is a variety 
of the tuber, called a cor7m 1880 Q-rky Struct. Bot. m. 

§ 3. 61 A good type of corm is that of Cyclamen. 

attrib. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 53/2 (Crocus) The corm-tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this in a living state lasts but a year. 

Cormeille, another form of Caemele, the 
Heath-pea, Laihyrus macro rr hi zus. 

1794 Gisborne Walks Fo7'est (17^6) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Cormeille, famed cure of hunger’s gnawing pangs. 

Cormo-, combining form of Gr. Kopfio-s trank 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terms 
(chiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Cormo -greny [Gr. -jeveia descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals with the geim-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, etc.). Cormo'pliyly [Gr. (pvKri, (pvkov set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also €or- 
mology, ‘ the anatomy of the cormus ’ {Syd, Soc. 
Lex.). 

1879 tr, Haeckels Evol. Man I. 24 Germ-history of races 
for of social aggregates of persons : families, communities, 
states, etc.) Cor7noge7ty. Ibid,, Tribal history of races (or of 
social aggregates of persons: families, communities, states, 
etc.) Co7-77topkyly, 

Cormogeu (kpumijd^en). Bot. [f. Gr. ttopiEs 
trank, stem -f- -yevTjs produced : cf. acrogen.] « 
CoRMORHYTE ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
cormophytes or Acrogens. 

X846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. Introd. 1832 [see Cormophytr], 
1870 Bentley Bot. 8 All plants, from the mosses upwards, 
are therefore termed Cormogeris, or Cormophyte.s. 

Cormo'geuons, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen ; also, 
corm-bearing. 1882 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cur- 

MUDGEON. 

Co'rmoid, a. Bot. [f. Gr. KopixM -f -oin] 
Resembling a corm. i88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Carmopli3rte (kp’jm<?foit). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
K 'ppibs trunk, stem ■+■ <pvr 6 v plant.] Endlicher’s 
name {Cormophyta, in Gen. Plant. 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, all phsenogamoiis 
plants and the higher cryptogams (Acrogens). 
His other division Thallophyta was thus equal to 
Lindley’s Tliallogens (Algae, Fungi, Lichens). 

1852 Balfour Class-bk. Bot, 69 Such cellular plants have re. 
ceived the name of Thallogens or Thallophytes ; while those 
producing stems composed of both vessels and cells are 
sometimes called Corinogens or Cormophytes. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 345 The vegetative body is here always a cor- 
mophyte. 

Hence Cormophytio a., of the nature of a 
cormophyte. 

Cormoraney (kp'imor^si). nonce-wd. A body 
of cormorants ; a greedy oppressive class. 

X838 Tails Mag. V. 253 A letter which ought to reach 
the souls of our cormoraney, even to tlieir bellies. 

Cormorant (k^’imormnt), jB'orms : 4“6 cor- 
maraunt(e, cormera(u'int(e,cormoraunt, 5 cor- 
merawnt(e, (kormorount, cormirande), 6 car- 
inorant(e, -aunt(e, -an, cormrant, 6--7 cormor- 
and(e, 6~ cormorant, fad. F. cormoran, in 15th 
c. cormaran, cosmaran (Littre), 16th c. cormaraiity 
-nierant'y still with fishermen cormaraiiy -maHn\ 
app. altered from an OF. '^corp-marin:—'L. cormts 
marTnus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichenau 
Glosses of 8th c.) ; whence also I^r. corpmari. 
Cat. corlmiaidy Pg. corvomamnho. The ending is 
identified by Hatzfeld and Thomas with that in 
faucon morally which they think to be a deriv. of 
Breton mor sea, and so ==:marin. In the earliest 
known Eng. examples, the B'r. -an is already cor- 
rupted to -anty as in peasant, pheasant, tyrant, etc. : 
see -ANT 3.] 

1 . A large and voracious sea-bird {Phalacrocorax 
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€arbo)^ about 3 feet in length, and of a lustrous 
black colour, widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantic. Also 
the name of the genus,- including about 25 species, 
some of which are found in all maritime parts of 
the world. 

c 13233 Orpheo 296 in Ritson M et. R om^ 1 1 . 260 Of game they 
fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. € 1381 
Chaucer Pari. Fmdes 362 The hote cormeraunt of glot- 
onye. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 18 A swan, a cormaraunt [1388 
cormoraunt]. C1440 Promp. Partt. 93 Cormerawnte, 
eorvus marhius. 1530 Palsgr. 135 CvrmeranL& corme- 
raunt. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. ibid. 911 The cormomnde, 
le cormorain. 1610 Histrio^iu. in. 100 The Callis Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chargeable as you to 
feed. 1658 Marvell Unfort. Lewer Poems (1870) 243 A 
numerous fleet of corm'rants black. 1744 Thomson Winter 
144 The cormorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat. ix. (1852) 1^9 One day I observed a 
cormorant playing with a fish which it had caughL 

2. Jig. Ah insatiably greedy or rapacious person. 
Also with qualification, as monef -cormorant. 

1331 Elyot ni. xxii, To whiche carmorantes, neither 
lande, water, ne ayre raought be sufficient. 1592 Greene 
l/pst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 21S They were 
cqrmorantes or usurers, that gathered it to fill their cofers 
with. 1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. i. 11, 99 There would 
be many money-cormorants, and their profit great. 1687 
Congreve Old Bach. i. ii, Why, what a cormorant in love 
am I. 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 207 His treasur’d stores these 
Cormorants consume. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp.Y. 
155 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 
b. Said of qualities, things, etc. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //, II. i. 38 Light vanity, in.satiate cor- 
morant, Consuming meanes soone preyes vpon it selfe. 1713 
Arbuthnot fokn Bull (175$) 7 Law is a bottomless pit ; it 
is a cormorant, a harpy, that devours everything. 1784 
Unfort. Sensibility I. 51, I.. suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them. 

S. attrib. 

1368 T. Howell Newe Sonets C18791 124 Cressus he that 
cqrmrant King. 1583 Stanyhurst ^neis in. (Arb.)77 No 
stigian vengaunce lyke too theese carmoran haggards. 1607 
Shaks. On i, i. 123 The Cormorant belly. 1726 Amherst 
Terrse FU. iv. 17 A cormorant head of a college. 1783 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Juzk Indiscr. (1786) V. 216 A peevish dis- 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. 

Under the influence of etymological fancies, the 
word was sometimes altered to corvorant [L. w- 
devouring] ; see also Cobnvobant. 

1577 Hounshed Chron. II. 701 lliat corvorant generation 
of Romanists. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768111. 476 Genus xxv. 
Corvorant. Noie^ The learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, derives 
the word Corvorant from Corvus vorans^ from whence 
corruptly our word Cormorant. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. 

(1833) 103 CorvoranL a name for the Cormorant, 
t Co-rmorous, a. Ohs. [Irreg. f. prec. + -ous.] 
Insatiable as a connorant. 

1747 E. Poston Pratler 1 . 83 My Desires are not cor- 
morous. 

Cormudgeon, obs. form of Cubmudoeok-. 
t Cormu'llion. - Cubmubgeon. 

1396 Bp. W. Barlow Three Sepn. ii. 60 Who like unto 
the wealthy Cormullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by others want. 

Ii Cormns. [mod.L. : see Cobm.] 

1. CoRM, q.v. 

2. Haeckel’s name for the common stock of a 
plant or ^ colonial ' animal, bearing a number of in- 
dividuals which originate by gemmation or budding ; 
as applied to animals it is equivalent to folypidom. 

1878 Bell GegenhanePs Comp. Anat. Colonies 
are formed from single animals by gemmation. 1880 
Packard Zool.{i' 8 :Zt^ 181 A cormus. polyRoarium or polyzoon- 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one first formed. 

Com (k/in), shy Also 3 coren, 4 kom(e, 4- 
7 come, 5 (9<rftW.) coorn ; Cubist. [Common 
Tent. : OE. corn corresponds to OFris. kor7% 
(E.Fris. k6re7p\, Q^. com (MDu. cooim^ 

coren y Du, ko7'e7z), OHG. chom, choron (MHG. 
koryty korenf mod.G. korn), ON. (Sw., Da.) korn, 
Gothic kaurn n. OTeut. ^korno- from earlier 
'^kurnSin grain, com — OSlav. zr^nS (Boh. zrm^ 
Russ. grain Aryan type ; in form, 

a passive pple. neuter from the vb. stem ^r- 
gr-'\, in Skr. jr to wear down, waste away, 
pa. pple. jirnd i—gfnSm, whence also L. granu?n. 
h. com or grain is therefore, etymologically, a 
^ worn-down ’ particle. 

The ablaut grade is represented in Ger. hem kernel, 
OHG. kemo^ ON. kjarni : — OTeut. kimon- masc. More 
directly related is kernel^ OE. cymeli — OTeut, kumdlo-t 
dam, oi kurfio:] 

I. gezt. A grain, a seed. 

1. gen. A small hard particle, a grain, as of 
sand or salt. In OE. and mod. dial. (In literary 
use in 1 6-1 7th c., chiefly transl. L. gi'&numl) 
tSIK K. jElfredAW^ vii. § 4 Swa fela welena swa J>ara 
sondcorna beo]? be f^isum sseclifum. d^xooo Runic Poem 9 
(Gr.) Haegl byb hwitust coma, c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxxviii. 10 
[cxxxix. i8] Hi beoS ofer sand corn sniome mani^e. 1340 
Ayenb. 233 Hit beboueb b^t bis flour habbe wybinne b^i 
comes of gold . . )>e comes of j>e lilye. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Htisb. I. 399 ^Of poultry) Comes [L. grana] that wol under 
growe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wol 
die. 1320 CaxtoPs Chron, Fng. iv. 38/2 He offerred 3 comes 
of incense [cf. L. grana thuris\ to the sacryfyee of the 


ydoles. a xS7* Jewel On- Thess. (x6ii) 132 We must vnder- 
stand this authoritie with a corne of salt [L. cum grano sallsl 
otherwi.se it may bee vnsauorie). 1616 Sukfl. & Markh, 
Country Farme 47sWhen you haue, . bruised it, and brought 
it into small comes, as- 1636 Bp. Hall Ocetts. Medit. (1851) 11 
He, that cannot make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will 
yet be framing of worlds. 1698 Crull Muscovy 293 Having 
put a corn of Salt in the Child’s Mouth. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss.^ CorUi a grain, or particle, a ‘com of tobacco*, a 
‘ corn of powder a ‘ corn of rice x888 Elwoethy West 
Somerset Word~hk.^ Com, a particle of anything . .as a corn 
of sugar-candy, black pepper, brimstone. 

f b. Spec. One of the roundish particles into 
which gunpowder is formed by the corning or 
granulating process ; a grain of corn-powder. Obs. 
Cf. Corn -v.i. 

1393 Markham SirR. Grinvile Argt., Sir Richard mayn- 
tained the fight, till he had not one come of powder left, 
1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 343 A Train of Powder. . 
takes fire from com to corn, till at la-st the Barrel is burst 
in sxmder. 1669 Sturmy Marmer's Mag. v. 65 The harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so much the better 
it is. 1736 Carte Ormtmde I, 583 The soldiers, .else would 
not have had a com of powder, .in case of an action. 

+ c. Kind or size of ‘ grain Obs. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 206 The Ale serves to harden 
the Corn of the Salt. 1679 Plot Stajffbrdsh. (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of salt] they put into it [the 
brine] about, .a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2. Spec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant ; now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in barley-cortt, pepper-corn, 
etc. 

a. A seed of one of the cereals, as of wheat, 
rye, barley, etc. 

(Tiooo Ags. Gosp. John xii. 24 Hwaetene corn [1382 
Wyclif corn of whete; so 1611 ; 1881 grain of wheat] 
wunaS anabuton hyt fealle on eorban & sy dead. <rxi7S 
Cotton Horn. 241 ^is bread was iniaced of ane hwete corne. 
^ri225 Ancr. R. 260 Heo breken ]>e eares bi be weie, & 
gniden b^ comes ut bitweonen bore honden. c 1400 La?i- 
frandsCirurg. 62 j>ewei3teofbrecomysofwheete. 

12 Hen. VII, c. 5 Every Sterling to be of the Weight of xxxij 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Ear. 1323 
Fitzherb. Husb. % 13 The comes be very great and white, and 
it is the best barley. ^ 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 228 The 
ant.. was occupied in gathering wheat comes together. 
1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. II. v. 63 Suppose that i 
Corn produces the first Year 50 Corns. 1:1842 Lance 
Cottage Partner ii The ears had ninety corns each on an 
average. 1873 U re Diet. A rts 111 . 185 (Malting) A sprouted 
corn or two. Ibid. Broken and bruised corns. 

b. The seed or fruit of various other jilants, as 
of an apple, a grape, pepper, coffee, etc. 

a 700 jkpinal Gloss. 790 Ptysones, berecorn berendae. c 1^7 
K. iELFRED Gregory's Past, xv, Se asppel. .mqnis com onin- 
nan him haefS. iriooo Sa.it:. Leechil. I. 74 ^enini. .xvii pipor 
com gnid to somne. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 31 The 
kyngdam of heuenes is like to a com of seneuejL 14^ Bk. 
St. Albans C va. Take, .the comes of sporge and grinde it 
weell. 1561 Hollybush Hom.Apotk. 24 a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or comes. 1586 Cogan Haven Health 
exxii. (1636) 1 23 A few comes of blacke pepper. 1747 W esley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sir S. D. Scott To famaica 104 Each 
[coffee] berry contains two corns. .The corns slide tlirough 
into other troughs of water. 

II, Spec. The fruit of the cereals. 

3. collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 
ceous plants as a produce of agriculture ; grain. 

As a general term the word includes aljthe cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, with qualification (as 
black corn, pulse corn), is extended to leguminous plants, 
as pease, beans, eta , cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district; 
hence in the greater part of England ‘corn’ i%=-wheat, in 
North Britain and Ireland— ; in the U. S. the word, as 
short for Indian com, is restricted to tnaize (see 3). 

871-89 Charter jElfredxn O.E. Texts 452 He J5eselle of 

3 em londe xxx comes eghwelce ^ere to hrofescestre. 898 

O. E. Chron. an. 895 Hie waeron be numme jegSer jje bses 
ceapes ^^e b^es comes. X044 Ibid. QA'Bi. Cv OnSisum gere 
waes. .corn swa dyre swa nan man ser ne gemunde. aizz^ 
Ancr, R. 234 Satan is jeome abuten uorto ridlen be utof 
mine cornel tr xaSo Gen. <§• Ex. 2^9 lacob for-6an bente in 
to egipt to bringen coren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. Ixv. (Tollem. MS.), Sum corne pryueb in on giounde, 
and fayleb in a nobere. 1358 Warde tx. Alexis" Seer, (1568) 
24 b, All sortes of pulse corne, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and 
Fitches, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 533 
Grounds that are to be sowne with corne, that is to say, with 
Rie come, Maslin, some kind of Early, Turkie corne, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially.. Wheat 
corne. 1767 Byron's Voy. routid World 143 Rice is the 
only corn that grows in the island. 2774 JPercival Ess. 
{X776) HI. 62 Wheat., so lately has it been cultivated 
In Lancashire, that it has scarcely yet acquired the name of 
com, which in general is applied only to barley, oats, and 
rye. 1825-79 Jamieson Sc. Diet., Com, the name commonly 
given to oats, before they are ground, 1839 Tennyson 
Geraint ^ Enid 263 An ancient churl . . Went sweating 
underneath a sack of corn. 1876 F. K. 'B.ozmzxm Whitby 
Gloss., Black coom, beans; dark pulse. 1880 Antrim 4* 
Down Gloss., Com, oats. 1888 Elworthy W, Sotnerset 
Word-bk., Com, wheat. 

t b. pi. Kinds of corn ; also com-stuffs. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1560) Lviij, Wheate is best 
among al other comes even as wyne among all other 
licours. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Treatise 140, Comes, sic as 
pease, beanes, souid be sawin zearlie, 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
VII. (1682) 317 Malta. .a barren place.. for their Corns and 
Wines come daily by Barks from Sicilia. <2x649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Load-SiarVDss. <1711) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viands. 1743 tr. ColumeileCs 
Husb, I. vi, Corns \Jrumeeifd\ may sdso be kept in pits. 


4 . Applied collectively to the cereal plants while 
growing, or, while still containing the grain. 

C897 K. ./Elfred Gregory’s Past, lii, Bone a;cer. stent 
on clsenum lande, & bib unwsesbrobsere obSe un^efynde 
com bringb obbe deaf, a 1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1103 ri£3;oer5e on corne and eac on eallon treow wsestman. 
c i2tK> Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 J>e blostme b® cumeb of coren 
of eorbe and of treuwe. <r 1340 Cursor M. 4702 (Fairf.) Na 
corne ne grisse on erbe sprange. 1499 Pvnson Promp. 
Parv., Come that is bladum. 133S Coverdale 

fudg. XV. 5 Samson .. brent y' stoukes and the stondinge 
come. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI II, v. v. 32 Her Foes shake 
like a Field of beaten Corne. 1795 Southey foan of Arc 
IX. 368 As o’er the fertile field Billows the ripen’d corn. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 29 
Sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn. i86x Times 4 Oct. 7/4 The corn is all cut, with the 
exception of a few late pieces. 

fb. pi. Corn crops, cereals. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6840 (Cott.) Your land yee sal sau seuen 
yeir, And seer b^r-of your corns seir. <11340^ Hampole 
P Salter \xsx\\. 51 Locustis ere bestis fleghis and etis 
kornes. <; 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiv. 255 There ben 
grete Pastures, but few Coornes [Fr. pay des hlesf^. 1323 
Ld, Berners Froiss. L ccclxxxi. 640 To gather and bring 
home theyr comes, and some to threshe and to fanne. 1344 
Phaer Lyfe (156a) Rv, Wilde cicorie, growing in 

the comes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stai. Robt. /, 35 Gif. . 
the comes in the fieldis happens to be brunt and consumed. 
174s tr. Columella’s Husb. xi. ii, During these days the 
corns must be weeded. ^ 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
299 The practice of weeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the modems. 

f c. A plant of one of the cereals ; a corn-plant, 
corn-stalk. Obs. rare. 

ri384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 134 And many flowte and 
liltyng borne And pipes made of grene corne. 1590 T. 
Watson Eclog. Walsingham^hxh) 163 Now in the fields 
each corne hang down his head. 1590 Shaks. PI ids. N. u. 
i. 67 Playing on pipes of Corne. 

5 - U. S. blaize or Indian corn, Zea Mays ; ap- 
plied both to the separated seeds, and to the 
growing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, etc. are in U. S. called collectively 
grain. Com- in combinations, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean whereas in English 

usage it may mean any cer«^i; e. g, a cort^eid in England 
is a field of any cereal that is grown in the country, in U.S. 
one of maize. 

[1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 40 A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden with Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowls, going to Carta- 
gene. .Here, .we stock’d our selves with Corn, and then 
went.] 1726 W. R. Chetwood Adv, Capi. R, Boyle 359 
How happy he [an Indian] should be in the Company of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or Wood, or 
any Thing. 1809 Kendall Trav, 1 . xxvi. 247 I'he jjlanting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called corn, was just ac- 
complished. 1837 Ht. Martineau .See. Amer. I L 43 Every- 
thing eats com, from slave to chick. 1891 Boston (Maas.) 
frnl, 27 Nov, 6/1 The corner in November corn is still on, 
6. With defining attribute as Amelcx)BN, Beead- 
COBN, BbOOM-COBN, INDIAN COEN, POP-CUBN, SeED- 

ooBN, Tubkey-cobn, etc., q.v. 

III. 7 . Phrases, i* New ale in corns : ? ale as 
drawn off tire malt : cf. Coeny 2. Com in Egypt : 
said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter : in allusion to Gen. xlii, 2 . 
To measure amtke/s com by one^s owfz bushel : 
see Bushel sb. 1 2 c. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. To acknowledge the corn', see Coen 
sbj2. 

a 1329 Skelton El. Rmmnyng 378 And bles.sed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in comes. 1532 More Tindale 

Wks. 491/2 Then would those heretikes by their willes, that 
in stede of wyne and water, men woulde consecrate new ale 
in cornes. 1339 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 60 The 
corne in an other mans grounde semeth euer more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth cure owne. 1532 Huloet, Ale 
newe, or new ale in the comes, mustum. 1562 J. Hey wood 
Prov. <§• Epigr. (1867) 30 All this winde shakis no corne. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. vii. 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving his Observation, he never rubs the (pom 
out of the Ear. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A great 
Harvest of a Utile Com, a great adoe in a little Matter. 
<21834 Lamb Let. in Ainger Life vii. There is corn in 
Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall. i83t7 Goring Be. 
Pritchard Microgr. 63 He must not measure his neigli- 
bo ur’s c orn by his own bushel. 

IV. attfib. and Comb. (Almost exclusively in 
senses 3-5.) 

8. attrib. Of or pertaining to corn or grain, or, 
in U.S., to maize. 

c 1420 in R el. Ant. I. 233 In a good come contrey re.st tha 
1611 Bible Gen, xliv. 2 Put my cup.. in the sackes mouth of 
the yongest, and his corne money. 1798 W. LoRiMER/ifzY/ri 
A Letter to the Corn Committee, on the Importation of 
Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour. 1830 Lind- 
ley Nat. Syst. Bot. 302 The Corn tribe.. such as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, and Guinea Corn. 1832-52 
McCulloch Diet. Comzn. 4x6 Until the season was too far 
advanced for bringing supplies from the great corn markets 
in the north of E^urope. 184a Act 5-6 Viet. 2 Sess. c. 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in 
the Computation, Mod. Market Report, (Corn Averages, 

b. Consisting of grains ; granulated. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 101 Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting burnishers. 

9 . General combinations : a. attributive, as 
corn-bread, -colour, -crop, -dole, -ear, -fair, -feast, 
-goddess, -harvest, -head, -heap, -leaf, -market, 
-mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, -shock, 
-song, -stack, -stubble, -trade, etc. ; (used in the 
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cultivation, carriage, storage, etc., of com), as 
corn-bin^ -bmg’j -chamber^ -city ^ -fan y -lofty -ship y 
-shovel, -sieve, -van, -wain, -yard, "b. obj. genitive 
(sometimes as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as corn-cadger, -cleaner, -crmher, -cultivator, 
-gauger, -ka^'vester, etc. c. objective, as corn- 
cumbering -devouring, -exporting, -growing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl. sbs., and adjs. ; d. in- 
strumental, as corn-clad, -feedmg, -laden, -strewed, 
-wreathed, etc., ppl. adjs. ; adj. ; e. para- 

synthetic, as corn-coloured edgy 
2859 R. F. Burton Centr, A/r, in Jml. Geog. Soc, XXIX, 
161 A mortar for grain, and sundry gourds and bark ^com- 
bina 17^5 tr. Colu7netta’s Hmb. i. vi, The granaries are also 
distinguished with partitions or *carn-hings. 1769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt, Brit 11 . 150 The *Corn-charabers and Magazines 
in Holland. 2869 Blackmore Lorua D. iii. (ed. 12) 11 The 
rats were bad in the corn-chamber. 1S3S Coverdale 2 
Chron. viii, 4 The '^^cornecyties [2612 store cities] which he 
buylded in Hemath. 1808 J. Barlow C&iutnb.n, 18 And 
*com-clad vales a happier state attest, 1801 Daily News 
I Oct, 3/1 *Gorn colour is popular for ball gowns, 1887 
Ibid. 20 July 6/2 A girl in *corn-coIoured surah, relieved 
with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat-green velvet. 1834 
JBrit Hush. I. 260 When applied to *corn-crops, it should 
be.. already decomposed. 2865 iMnnocK Preh, TZ/wf 133 
The presence of *corn-crushers, which are round balls of 
hard stone, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the Stone age 
2^5 Sylvester Du Barias n. i. nr. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
115 Cockle, wilde Oats, rough Burs, '’^Corn-cumbring Tares. 
2697 Duyden Virg. Georg, i. 270 The *Corn-devouring 
Weezel here abides. 2333 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices ii. 
(1558^ X05 Caius Gracchus *cornedoIe was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
^05 (Matzn.) pe sweuene of }?e seuene *corneres. 2423 Voc, 
in Wn-Wiilcker 664/19 Hec spka, a comehere. 2888 Bos- 
ton (Mass.) 24 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a *corn fair. 2673 Hobbes Odyssey Bearing upon 
his shoulder a *corn-fan. 2824 J. D. Hunter Mem, Captivity 
274 No occasion .. displays in a more manifest degree 
its .social effects than the *corn feast. 1846 M'Culloch 
Ace. Brit Ffftpire (1854) 1 . 443 Though the population in 
*corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain, 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. ii. iv, The 
^Corn-fit soyl. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough I. iii. 330 
note. Demeter as a *corn-goddess, 2823 Cobbett Rtir, 
Rides (1885) I. 265 To send their *corn-gaugers over the 
country regularlv year after year. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
nr. X. 479 Their *Corn Harvest had prov’d this year so thin, 
that thereupon a great . . Famine ensu'd, vjo^ Act 7 Aftfie 
in Land. Gaz. No. 4512/11 All Persons working at Hay- 
Harvest and Corn-Harvest work . . shall not be Impressed. 
1892 Pall Mall G, 22 Aug. 2/3 This, .offence of plucking a 
few/^comheads. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 195 (T.) 
What if in his chaflf he find but one untruth, whiles I in my 
*corn-heap can fin more? 1882 Chicago Times 14 May, 
She [i. e. the vessel] is *corn-laden for Buffalo. 2836 Olm- 
sted Sleme States 414 Some bundles of *corn-leaves, to be 
fed to the hor.se, 2011 Cotgr., Grenier, a Garner ; a^Corne- 
loft; a roome to keepe salt, or come, in. 1347 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 77 Unius burgagii in Rypon in le olde *(Ilorne 
markettstede. 2837 WntTrocK Trades 164 Tht Factor 
introduces .samples of the corn upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. II. 
xxxiii.6 A Village where a *Corn Mart is kept once or 
twice in a Week. 2832 Veg. Subst. Food 20 The chief 
'*^corn-plants. .are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
maize, 1849 Grote Greece ri. xiii. V. 268 The importance 
of its *corn-produce, c 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 210 Egypt 
was a great *corn-producing country in Jacob's time. 2834 

H. Miller Sck. ^ Schm, viii. (i860) 80/1 Two tall pyra- 
mids of braxy-mutton, heaped up each on a *corn-riddIe. 
c 2878 Oxford Bible Helps 242 Alexandrian *corn-ships 
carried one large square-sail. 1383 St any hurst Mneis ir. 
(Arb.) 53 *Corneshocks sludged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 2769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789) 
K ivb, Paddles, .are pieces of. .wood, .resembling a *corn- 
shovel. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough I. iii. 306 Isis 
placed the severed limbs of Osiris on a *corn-sieve. 2844-3 
Schoolcraft Oneota 254 The cereal chorus, or *corn-song, 
as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes, a 1632 Drayton 
PFks.Jll. 932 (Jod.) On the ^cornstrew'd lands. 2842 
BiscnoFF IFoollen Manuf. (2862) II. 213 The weeds and 
thistles which are in ^corn stubbles. 2733 {title) The State 
of the *Corn Trade considered, a 2433 Moulate xv, Cryand 
crawis. .Will cum to the *come sard, 

10. Corn is also prefixed to the names of many 
plants to distingnish a species that grows in com- 
nelds, as Corn Bellflower, Blue-bottle, Bugloss, 
Campion, Crowfoot, Mustard, Poppy, Speedwell, 
Thistle, Woundwort, etc. ; also to names of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting com, as Com 
Bunting, Sawfly, Weevil, etc. See these words. 

11. Special Combinations: J* corn-badger, a 
dealer in corn (see Badger ; corn-ball 
{U.S.), a sweetmeat made of popped com or 
maize ; corn-beef, corned beef (see Corned ppl. 
a.) ; corn-beetle, a very small beetle, Cucujus 
testaceus, the larva of which often makes great 
ravages in stores of grain ; corn-bells, (a) a 
species offiingus, Cyathus vernicosus or Nidtdaria 
campanulata, found in England in corn-fields, 
etc. ; {f) dial, name for ears of corn (see qnot.) ; 
corn-bill, a parliamentaTy draft of a proposed 
corn-law; corn-bind, {d) the wild English con- 
volvulus; (b^ Running Buckwheat, Bind-corn, 
Polygonum Convolvulus ; also called corn-bind- 
weed ; corn-binks {dial.), the Blue-bottle, Ce?t- 
taurea Cyanus\ corn-bla^e {Jf.S.\ the broad 


leaf of Indian com ; com-boggart {diaL), a figure 
set up to scare away birds, etc,, from growing 
corn ; corn-boor, in South Africa, a boor who 
chiefly grows corn (Ger. korn-bauery ; corn-bottle 
{dial.'), the Blue-bottle; corn-brake {17. S.), a 
plantation of maize ; corn-broom ( C/..^.), a broom 
made of the panicles of Broom-com or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maize-plant ; 
corn-cale, Charlock or Field Mustard, Sinapis 
arvensis', com-cart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of corn, etc. ; t corn-dish., a dish for 
measuring com; corn-drake {dial.) ~ Corn- 
crake (Montagu 1802 - 33 ) ; corn-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian com ; Oom-Exchange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade ; t corn-floor, a threshing 
floor ; corn-fly, a name given to flies of the genera 
Chloris and Oscinis on account of the injury done 
by them to growing crops; corn-fodder {U> SI), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; corn - fritter {U. SI), a fritter 
made of batter mixed with grated green Indian 
corn ; corn-grass, an old name of Agrostis Spica- 
venti\ corn-grate, corn-grit {dial.) = Corn- 
brash; corn-grater {U.Si), an appliance for 
detaching green Indian com from the cob ; corn- 
hill, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize ; t corn-honey, 
honey which has become granulated ; corn-hook 
{U.S.), an instrament with a short scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian com; f corn-hoop, a 
measure for corn; corn-huller, a machine for 
hulling com; corn-jobber, a dealer in com; 
corn-juice i^U.S. slang), whisky made of Indian 
com, hence whisky generally ; corn-knife ( U.S.), 
a large strong knife for cutting standing Indian 
corn ; corn-lift, a mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of com; corn- 
man, a labourer employed in the reaping or 
carrying of corn ; f corn-meter, one who super- 
intends the mt asuring of corn sold or distributed ; 
corn-mildew, a mildew that attacks growing 
corn ; corn-mint, {a) a name, in Turner, of a 
species of Calamint, C. Acinos, Wild Basil (cf. 
Gtr. kornminze, Du. corneminte') ; {b) book- 

name of the Field-mint, Mentha arvettsis ; corn- 
month, the month for harvesting the corn crops; 
corn-moth, a species of moth, Tima granella, the 
larva of which, called the ^ wolf ’, is very destructive 
to corn; corn-mother, com-queen : cf. com- 
spirit ; corn-mow {dial. ), a stack of corn or a place 
where com is stacked; corn-oyster ( £7. .S'.), a corn- 
fritter with a taste resembling that of oysters ; corn- 
pike, f (<r) a pitch-fork ; {p) a circular rick of corn, 
pointed at the toy {dial.) \ corn-pit (^. A'), the 
part of an Exchange where the business in Indian 
corn is carried on; corn-planter, a machine 
for planting grain or Indian corn ; corn-popper 
( U.Si), a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com ; corn-popping {U.S.), the making 
of popped Indian corn by roasting it till it splits 
and the white flour swells out ; a social gathering 
at which this is done; corn-queen (see corn- 
mother) ; corn-rail <“ Corn-crake ; f corn-rate — 
Corn-rent ; corn-rig {dial.), a ‘ ridge * of grow- 
ing corn, the strip between two furrows in a corn- 
field ; corn - rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
growing com; f corn-sedge « Corn-flag ; corn- 
sheller {U'.S,), a machine for removing the grains 
from the ear or cob of Indian corn ; corn-smut, a 
disease in growing com, produced by a fungus 
which turns the grains into a black soot-like 
powder; corn-spirit (in writers on folk-lore), a 
spirit or animated being (taking various forms), 
supposed by some races to dwell in corn ; corn- 
starch {C/. S.), {a) a starch made of Indian corn ; 
{b) a fine flour made of Indian com and used in 
puddings, custards, etc. ; corn-stook {north dial i), 
a shock of com ; corn-thrips, a small insect, 
Thrips cerealium, which deposits its eggs on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc, ; corn-tongs (see qnot.) ; 
f corn- van, a ‘ van ’ or fan formerly used in win- 
nowing corn ; f corn-violet, a name of Campa- 
nula Speculum. Also Corn-baby, -BRANDY, etc. 

2666 Merrett Pinax Rev. Natnr. Brit (Britten), Call'd 
in Wo.stershire ^Cornbells, where it grows plentifully. 
1865 Comk. Mag. July 39 Corn-ears in Northampton.slure 
are com-bells. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks i . (1794) 3 In 
the debate on the *corn-bUl. 2822 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) I. 77 That distre.ss which led to the present Corn Bill. 
2788 W. Marshall E. Yorkshire Gloss., *CQmbind, climbing 
buck-wheat ; also corn convolvulus. 2828 Webster, *Corn~ 
blades are collected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
southern states of America, 2863 I rkdaleX. 

92 He's as shy at new faces as a bird at a *cum boggart. 
2786 Sparkman Voy. Cape G. H. II. 249 In their company 


came a husbandman, or, as they are usually called here a 
*corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town. 2731 Med- 
ley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 268 *Corn- Bottles were 
brought to the Cape with the corn that was first sow'd 
there. 2844 G. Featherstonhaugh in Chainb. Jrnl. 5 Oct. 
223 H e crept .softly through a *corn-brake which lay between 
the animal and himself, and fired. 2794 G. B. Hepburn 
Agric. Surv. East Lothian 74 (Jam.) Hay and the different 
kinds of grain are carried on the open spoked cart, known 
by the name of Jcorn-cart. _ 2419 Liber A /bus (Rolls) 1. 243 
Quilibet capitalis mensurarius habeat unum quarterium, et 
bussellum, et .stryk, et *corndisshe. 2856 FarfJtePs Mag. 
Jan. 22 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a *corn- 
drill. 1794 Tomlins Diet. (1809) s.v, Cotm, The ex- 
portation of corn [i.s] to be regulated in London, Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex by the prices at the *Corn Exchange. 
2388 Wycup Ezek. xvii. to It schal .. w'exe drye in the 
*Cornfloris of his seed LVulg. in areis genninis sui arescet], 
253s Coverdale Hos. ix. i Straunge rewardes hast thou 
loued, more then all come floores [so 2611 and 1883]. Ther» 
fore shall they nomore enioye the cornefloores [1622 the 
floor, 2883 threshingfloor] and wynepres.ses. 2397 Gerarde 
Herbal i. iii. 5 *Corne-grass hath many grassie leaues. 2794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts 114 The undersoil is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshire, 
*‘Corn Grate’. 2822 Conybeare & Phillips 202 In 
Wiltshire it is known by the name of the cornbrash or corn- 
grit. The latter appellation however is improper because it 
IS not a grit. 2865 Lubbock Pi-eh. Times 230 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillary ele- 
vations, which are known as Indian *corn-hiUs. 1609 C. 
Butler Fem. Mon. vL 11623) O iij, W hen it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called *corn-hony or 
stone-hony. 2660 Wii.lsford Scales Comm. 255 The di- 
mension of round, concave and dry measures, as Pecks, 
Bushels, Strikes, *Corn-hoops, etc. 27^5 Hull Advertiser 
7 Nov. 2/4 The *corn jobber . . from this sample bought up 
the whole, a 2848 Robb Squatter Life (Bartlett), Tom 
wanted a fight, .hew'astoofull of *corn-juiceto cut carefully. 
283^ P. B. St, John Amy Moss 50 He . . did anything ., 
which youthful spirits and ‘ccrn-juice’ prompted. 2890 
Daily Neivs 9 Oct. 5/2 The. .rates of wages for dockers and 
*cornmen. 1630 Fuller Pisgah iv. vil. 129 Joseph was 
*corn-meater generall in Egypt. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog, 
II. 549 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindu- 
stan], 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 733/2 Later in the season this 
[rust] develops into the ^corn-mildew. 2352 Turner Herbal 

I. (1568) G\J D, Thys kynde of Calamynte. .is called in Eng- 
lishe comonly *come mynt. 2861 Miss Pratt E'lower. PI. 
IV. 163 Cora Mint, is one of the commone-st species of 
mint, a 18^ Mrs. Hemans Earth Poems 398 The *corn- 
month's golden hours will come. 2890 J. G. Frazer Gold. 
Bough I. iii. 341 Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make 
a doll which they call the Corn-queen or *Corn-mother. 
2765 Lond. Chron. 24 Aug. 192 A poor man . . fell from a 
*oora-mow. .and fractured his skull, a 2796 Burns PlortgJt^ 
man, Commend me to the barn-yard, And the corn-mou, 
man. 26x2 Cotcr., Javelier, a '*'come-pike, or pitchforke, 
wherewith sheaues of come be loaden, and vnloaded. 2714 

J. Walker Stiff. Clergy n. 394/2 One Su.san Bolke. .came, 
and with her Corn-Pike, made at Morton, 1892 Boston 
(Mass.) frnt. 20 Nov. 8/3 B'or a time this morning there was 
a panic in the *corn-pit, and the November option of that 
cereal sold up 7 cents from the closing price of ye.sterday. 2836 
Engineer 14/1 Improvements in hand *cora-planters. 2884 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 610/2 What romps they would have ! 
what *cora-poppings I 1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Achamians, 
etc., Birds 228 Stones .. the *cornrails chiselled with their 
bills. 2663 D. Lloyd Fair Warnings 17 1 he setling of the 
*Corne-rate for the Universities. 2794 Burns Rigs o' Barley, 
*Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, An’ com rigs are bonnie. a 2845 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Jerry Jarvis, Hid in a corn-rig. 
2870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vi, lai In appearance the 
*com-rust is a mere patch of reddish-yellow powder. 2397 
Gerarde Herbal {ittyi) 204 (X*.) Called, in English, corne- 
flag, *corae-sedge, s-word-flag, corne-gladen. 2838 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. 9 A thing . . that turns out results 
like a *com-8heller. 2883 Gd, Words Nov. 735/2 *Corn- 
smut is not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. 2890 J. G. 
Frazer Gold. Bough I. 307 The *cora-spirit seem.s to be 
only an extension of the older tree-spirit. 2862 Exhibition, 
Rep. of Juries III A, 13 Maizena or^corn starch used 
for fcx)d. 2887 Hood’s Cook-bk. No, 7 Cake made from 
corn-starch.^ 28M54 Speedy Sport x. 176 Those who conceal 
them.selves in *corn-stooks. 1622 Mabbe it. Aleman’s Guz- 
man d’Alf. 233 As if they had pull'd out his Eyes with 
Pincers and held him by the nose with *Corne-tongs. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm.6g Corn Tongs . . [are] 
Tweezers with the gripping points formed to resemble the 
shell of a barley corn. They are used by jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. 2723 Pope Odyss. xxm. 291 An oar my 
liand must bear ; a shepherd eyes The unknown instrument 
with strange surprise And calls a *corn-van. 2663 Hooke 
Microgr. 152 Of the seeds of Venus looking-glass, or *Goni 
Violet. ' 

Com (k^in), sbA [a. OY. covn later cor, hom, 
also corn on the foot L. cornu hom.l 
1. A horny induration of the cuticle, with a hard 
centre, and a root sometimes penetrating deep 
into the subjacent tissue, caused by undue pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight or hard 
boots. The earlier native name was angnail, 
Agnatl (where see other qnots.). 

<72440 Promp. Parv. 93 Coorne or harde knott in he 
flesche, cornicallus. 2347 Boorde Brev. Health ii. {1552) 3 
Clatius. .\-sx engiyshe it is named comes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes, 2392 Swaks. Rom. 4- Jut 1. v. 22 She 
that makes dainty. She He sweare hath Comes. 2653 
Gurnall Chr, in Arm. Introd. i. (1669) 6/2 When be is 
pinch'd on that Toe where his Corn is. 1710 Swift Toiler 
No. 238 F 3 A coming Show’r your shooting Corns presage. 
2839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 524/2 Corns are sometimes de- 
veloped at the roots of the fingers. 2846 Wellington in 
Nonconformist VI. 13 The Duke begs to say he has no 
corns and never means to have any. It is his opinion that 
if there were no boots there would be no corns. ^ 

b. In hor-e-s’ feet : A bruise of the sensitive parts 
of the heel, in the angle between the bars and the 
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CORH-CUTTEB, 


wall of the hoof, caused by the pressure of the 
shoe, or by the Tioient contact of stones or other 
hard substances. 

[It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toiler has it under Corn Quot. i6i6 may mean ‘ hoof' : 
Cotgr. i6ii has as senses of F. corfie *. .also the hoofe of a 
beasts foot ; also, tlie sit-fast (.a hard or hornie swelling in 
the backe-part of a horse)’.] 

cxooo Sajr, Leechd. III. 62 j?is mseg horse wiS he him 
biS corn on ha fet. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Couiitry Fa7-me 
145 The disease of the hoofe or the come. 1663 Butler 
Httd. I. i. 434 Caesar’s Horse, who, as Fame goes, Had 
Corns upon his Feet and Toes. 1787--91 ‘G. Gambado’ 
Acad. Harsem. (1809) 25 Spavins, splints, corns . . being all 
curable. 

2. To tread on any ones corns : Jig. to wound 
his susceptibilities. To acknowledge the corn: to 
confess or acknowledge a charge, imputation, 
failure, etc. (Orig. U. S.) 

1846 New York Herald 27 June (Bartlett!, The Evening 
Mirror very naively comes out and acknowledges the corn. 
iSss Thackeray Newcomes II. 239 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. 1883 Sala 
Living London 97 (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges the 
corn as regards his fourteen days' imprisonment, and is for- 
given by his loving consort. ^ 1886 Miss Tytler Buried 
Diamonds iv, We cannot avoid treading on each other’s 
corns as we go on our various ways. 

3. Comh.y relating to the treatment or cure of 
corns, SLS corn-doctor^ -extractor.^ -knife^ -operator., 
-plaster, -rubber, -salve ; corn-sick adj. ; corn-leaf 
{JiaL'y, the Navel- wort {Cotyledon l/mbilicus). 
Also COKN-CUTTEB 2. 

1767 S, Paterson Another Trav, I. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor. X771 Contempt. Man L 76 The Coach now over- 
taking them, to the great Joy of Mr. Crab, who was Corn- 
sick. 1818 Byron I^ei. in J . Murrag s Mem, <§• Corr. (i8gi) I. 
398 He brought nothing but his papers, some corn-rubbers, 
and a kaleidoscope. 1819 P. O. Lond. Directory 379 Wolff 
& Son, Corn-operators. 1851 Mayhew Lond, Labour 1 . 27 
The vendors of corn-salve. 1834 Pharmac, yrnl. XIII. 
459 They are used for corns and warts . . hence . . called 
corn-leaves, 1868 Morning Star 16 Jan., His client was 
not a corn-cutter, hut a corn-extractor. 

tCom, come, sb,^ Obs. [In sense i, a. OF, 
corn, later cor a horn, as an instrument of music 
;—L. cornu, Cf. also F. come horn of a beast, 
projecting corner, etc, L. cornua, pi. of cornu, 
in Romanic a fern, sing. ; cf. L. arma, F. arme.l 

1. A musical instrument, a horn. 

In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin. 

^ Hampole Psalter xcviiii], 6 S)rngi.s til oure god., 

in voice of trumpe come [yulg. 7 foce tubx cornea'].] c 1477 
Caxton Jccson 29 Jason dide do sowne trompettis, tabours, 
and comes. 

2. Fortif. A horned work or Horkwork. 

1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely n. 106 The next day Teckely .. 
took the Corn almost in the view of the Town. 

3. ? A corner. Cf. Corned 2 2 . 

^ 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman^ s Gratn. xiv. 68 Rings . . made 
like them at the hatches comes (by which we take them up 
and lay them downe). 

Com (k^in!, V, [f. Corn sbJ : a number of 
uses connected only by their common relation to 
the sb. in its various senses.] 

I. 1. trans. To form into grains ; to granulate ; 
spec, to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves. 

1560 Whitehorns Ord. Sottldiours (1588) 28 Pouder . . 
must be corned, and then d^ed. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man’s Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 
meale, but now corned. 1679 Plot Staffordsh.{t(iZC) 94 A 
quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. .'vmich comes it [salt] 
greater or smaller according to the degree of its staleness. 
X729 Artillery ii. 104 Powder when it is corned 

is more active and powerful than when pulverized. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 6 Aug. 2/4 This mill . . was used for., 
coming the powder. X838 Penn;y Cycl. XI. 496/1 The com- 
position . . is . . sent to the coming-house to be corned or 
grained ; here it is first pressed into a haird and firm, body, 
broken into small lumps, and the powder is then grained by 
these lumps being put into sieves, etc. 

1 2. intr. To take the form of grains, to become 
granular. Obs. 

1560 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 28 Into the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is dancke, and 
also a little bowle, that when you .sifte, it may roule vp and 
doune vpon the clots of pouder, to breake them, that it may 
come, and runne through the hooles of the Seeue. 1644 
Nye Gunnery i. (1647) 20. 1674-91 Ray Making Salt Coll. 

206 After one hour’s boiling the Brine will begin to com. 1679 
Plot Staffordsk. (1686) 94 They boile it [the brine] again 
gently till it begin to Come. 

II. 3. trans. To sprinkle with salt in grains ; 
to season, pickle, or preserve with salt ; to salt. 

Cooper Thesaurus, Aspergere salem camihus, to 
come with salt. 1573 Tusser Husb. {1878) 167 Some cora- 
eth, some brineth, some will not be taught, where meate is 
attainted, there cookrie is naught. 1634 R. H. Salernes 
Regim. 86 The foresaid fishes be better, beeing a little corned 
with Salt, then fresh, or utterly salt. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (18x1) V. 266 The beef was woundily corned. 1801 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1800, no Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
is termed, ‘ roused or corned ’) with a moderate quantity of 
salt. x88a Sat, Rev. LI V. 642 Obliged to corn a great part 
of the meat as the only way of preserving it for use, 

III. 1 4:. To provision with com or grain, rare. 

t^fS^Sc. Acts yas. II (1814) 45 (Jam.) Thai ar bettir cornyt 

than thai war fernyere, and thair innemys war cornyt. 

6 , To give ( a horse) a feed of oats. Sc. and north. 

*753 Stewards Trial 171 The pannel called at the de- 


ponent’s house, .to have his horse corned. X785 Burns To 
A uld Mare vx.,NIh.^n thou was corn’t, an’ 1 was mellow, 
We took the road ay like a swallow. Scott Red- 

gauntlet let. xiii. There is nothing like corning the horse 
before the journey. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Coorn’d, 
supplied with food. * Get ’em coorn'd *, get the animals fed. 

iV. 6 . intr. Of cereals, or pulse : To form the 
corns or seeds in the ear or pod ; to Kern. 

1632 Quarles Di 7 /. Fancies in. liii. (1660) 122 The infant 
Eares shoot forth, and now begin To corn. x66o Sharrock 
Vegetables 102 When it begins to corn in the ear. 1884 
Times 20 June 4 Spring-sown beans, .are short, thin, weak, 
and can* ot corn well, 

V. 1 7. To produce com. Obs. rare. 

1590 R. W. 3 Lords ^ Ladies in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 397 
There will never come his like, while the earth can com. 

8 . trans. To crop (land) with corn or grain j in 
U.S, to plant with maize. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Impro 7 ). Impr. ('1653) 184 And when 
you have corned your Land as much as you intend, then to 
alter it to Claver is the properest season. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 27. 

t Com, COren, ppl- Ohs. Early form of 
Chosen. For quots. see Choose v. A. 6 . 
Corztaceous a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 

Corndce-x + -ous.] Belonging to the Order Cor- 
nacese, of which the genus Cornus, Cornel, is the 
type. 

Cornage (k^-med^). ITist. [a. OF. cornage, 

^ droit qui se levait sur les betes h. comes f. corn, 
come horn ; in med.L. cornagiuml] A feudal 
^ service being a form of rent fixed by the num- 
ber of horned cattle ; horageld. 

[1183 Boldon Bk. in Domesday Bk. Supp. (1816) 568 Due 
ville redd. xxx. sol. de corna^ & n. vacc’ de metryde. 
1238- 9 Bracton Note Bk. 'cd. Maitland 1887) No. 1270 Et 
preterea quia dedit cornagium quod angiice dicitur horn- 
gelde. c 1290 Fleta in. xiv. § 9 Sunt etiam alise praesta- 
tiones, ut auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum . . Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sectae, etc ] 1873 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 133 The tenure of a pastoral state of society was 
Cornage. The herd was numbered, or the flock, the tenth 
animal was set apart as the prerogative of the king or over- 
lord. 

U The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an * it is said ^ has been repeated in 
the Law-books and Dictionaries down to the pre- 
sent time. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Bracton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by serjeanty, and of 
* cornage ’ or homgeld. 

*574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 34 a, It is said that in y* 
Marches of Scotlande some holde of the kinge by cornage, 
y‘ ys to say to blowe an home for to warne the men of the 
countrey etc. when they here y* y ' Scots or other enemies 
will come. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 149. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 107. X64X Termes de la Ley 85. 1679 Blount 
Anc. Tenures 13. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 74 Tenure 
by cornage . . was, to wind a horn when the Scots or other 
enemies entered the land. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 321. 

If Cornage has also been misread as coruage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 
ous conjectural explanations. 

CX250 Bracton n.xvi. 8 Quasdam communes prasstationes 
..sicut sunt Hidagia, Comagia \jed. has coraagia : 
.so Cowel, Blount, etc.], & Caruagia. 1607 Cowel Interpr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposition extiaordinarie . . and it 
seemeth to be of certaine measures of com. 1656 Blount 
Gtossogr. 1658 Phillips, Coraage, in Common-law;, is a 
certain extraordinary imposition upon certain measures of 
Corn, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

Cornal(le, Cornal(l)m©, obs. ff. Coronal, 
Cornelian. 

Cornamouse, -muse, -mute, obs. ff. Corne- 

MUSE. 

Cornar, -are, obs. AT. Corner. 
t Cornardy. rare. [a. OF. cornardie, 

cornadie, conardie, f. cornard one that is homed, 
a cuckold, a fool, f. coryzhom.J Folly. 

1340 Ayenb. 130 pise byej? pe uour homes, pet is to zigge : 
pe uour cornardyes j^et amerrep contraye. 

Com-baby, a literary perversion of Kirn-baby 
s=: harvest-home doll (Baby 2 ) ; originated by an 
erroneous conjecture of Brand, and retained by 
some writers on folklore, but never in popular use. 

X777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1810) 341 The Northern word 
[Kern-baby] is plainly a corruption of Corn Baby, or Image. 
1823 T. D. Fosbroke Emycl. Antiq. (1843) II. 694/1 The 
old Gauls used to parada a figure of Berecynthia over the 
fields . . This is the Kern or C)orababy. 18^ J. G. Frazer 
Gold. Bough I. jii. 344 In the North of England the last 
handful of corn was cut by the prettiest girl and dressed up 
as the Com Baby or Kem Baby. 

Corn-brandy. [Cf. Ger. kornhrantwein, Du. 
korenhrandewijn, Da. kombroendeviin, etc.] Spirits 
distilled from grain ; whisky. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4022/2 [In S. Germany] a Quart of 
Corn Brandy [is sold] for 3 Dollars. X845 C. H. J. Ander- 
son Swedish Brothers 8 , 1 shall want some of your corn- 
brandy. 1863 B. Gould Iceland 161 Combrandy— -the taste 
of which resembles spirits of wine out of a Castor oil bottle. 

Combrasb (k/'anibrsej), Geol. [f. Corn sbP- 
-h Brash A name, originally local, for the 

coarse * brashy ' calcareous sandstone which forms 
the upper division of the Lower Oolite in various 
parts of England, Also attrib. 


x8iS W. Smith Mem. Delineation Strata 45 The corn- 
brash is very aptly described by its name, as in the western 
part of its course . .this is almost the only land in tillage. In 
Wiltshire it is called combrash, and in Northamptonshire 
redbacks. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 66 Beds of sandy 
limestone .. replete with numerous fragments of shells, and 
much resembling, in structure, the English combra-sh. 1866 
Phillips in A thensenni 2 May (1S74), While walking over 
some combrash fields near Bath. 

Com-caike (k/vnikJ'ik). U. S. Cake made of 
Indian corn meal. 

x8so Mrs. Stowe Tom’s C. iv, Corn-cake, in all its 

varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species 
too numerous to mention. 1854 J. L. Stephens Centr. 
Amer. 25 Eating their frugal meal of corn cake. 

Com-cliailLdler (k^-mitjamdlai). A retail 
dealer in corn and allied products. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/1 The Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Corn-Chandler, Meal-man, Factor. X773 
GentL Mag. XLIIL 644 Retail maltsters and sorne corn- 
chandlers nave querns or handmills to grind their com. 
1885 Miss Braddon Weird 1 . 7 A corn-chandler 

and respectable inhabitant of the same town. 

Hence OoTu.-oliiamdlexy', goods dealt in by a 
com-chandler, 

1883 Daily Ne7vs 6 Sept. 1/5 The Board of Management 
are prepared to receive Tenders for the Supply of Meat . . 
Cheese, Corncliandlery, Oilman’s Goods. 

Corn-cob (kp-jnjk| 7 b). U.S. [Cob ii.] 
The elongated and somewhat woody receptacle to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maize. 

18x7-8 CoBBETT Resid. U. S. (1822^ 7 This little stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the Corn Cob. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aui. Break/. -i. (1865) *4 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1881 T. Hughes Rugby, Ten- 
nessee They remained peacefully among corn-cobs till the 
danger had passed. 

b. attrib., as corn-cob pipe, a tobacco-pipe with 
the bowl made of the cob of Indian corn ; corn-cob 
shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 
Corn-cockle (k^inikf^jk’l). The common 
Lychnis Gzthago; see Cockle i. 

17x3 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 205 This differs 
from our Com Cockle. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. 
(1861! 225 The. .purple red flowers of the corn-cockle. 

Corn-cracker (kfmjkrsedoj). 

1. U. S. L. contemptuous name for a ‘ poor white * 
in the Southern States (? from his subsisting on corn 
or maize) ; a ‘cracker’ : see also quot. 1848 , 

1:837-40 Haliburton Clockmaker (18621^ 318 There’s the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois, .and the corn- 
crackei-s of Virginia. 1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Corn^ 
cracker, the nickname for a native of Kentucky. 1878 N. 
H. Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe 228 That class of . . people 
called in the south— -because they subsist largely upon corn 
— Com Crackers, or Crackers. These Crackers are the ‘ poor 
white folks ’ of the planter.^ 

2. A species of ray-fish, Rhimptera quadriloba, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 
States. 

Corn-cracker : see Corn-craker, and next. 
Corn-crake (k^*in|kr<?ik). Also 6~9 -craifc, 
8 -creak, -crek. [f. Corn jAI + Grakb.] 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 

called Crex pratensis, found in summer 

in the British Islands ; it lives concealed among 
standing com and the grass of the hayfields, whence 
its harsh grating voice may be heard* 

a 1455 Houlate Ixi, The Come Crake, the pundar at hand. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarche 6314 The Cornecraik in the croft 
I heir hir cry. 1772 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIL 
318 This bird is . . very common . . in Ireland, where they 
are called com-creaks. a 18x3 A Wilson Poet. Wks., Sum- 
mer Et^ening, Hoarse screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. 182^ E. Jesse /ml. Nat. 329 The noise, .reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corncrake. 1884 Si. yames’s 
Gaz. 29 May 6/2 The corn-craik in the misty fields. 

2. ‘ A hand-rattle with a ratchet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing com ’ 
Qamieson) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noise. 

3. Comb., as corncrake-like adj. 

1887 Pall Mall G.x$ Feb., His flail-like movement of arm 
and corncrake-like voice in full action. 

Com-craker. Also -cracker. A local variant 
of Corn-crake in W. of Scotland. 

1703 M. Martin West, Isles 71 dn Pennant) Com-craker, 
1802-33 G. Montagu Omith, Diet. (1833) 103. 1883 in 

SwAiNSON Provinc. Names Birds. 

Com-crib. U.S. a. A crib or manger for 
com. .b. A ventilated building or granary, for 
storing Indian com in the ear or cob. 

1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. xg6, I sprang off my horse 
. . cast him loose to make his way to the corn-crib. 1883 E. 
P. Roe in Harper’s Mag. Dec. 43/1 A, .corn crib was near, 

Co'rn-cutter U.S. [f. Corn 
a. A machine for reaping Indian com ; a corn- 
harvester or corn-knife, b. A machine like a chaff- 
cutter used for chopping up stalks of Indian com 
to feed cattle. 

Co*m-CTitter.2 [f. Corn sb.^"] 

One who cuts corns on the feet, a chiropodist. 
*593 Nashe Four Lett, Confuted 27 Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters (or whatsoeuer trade is more contemptible). 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 291 Enough to make a Tooth- 
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drawer, or Com-cutter passe for a generall Physitian. 1709 
Stekle Tatler 'H o. 103 F ii, 1 committed htim into the 
Hands of Dr. Thomas Smith in King-street (my own Corn- 
Cntter). 1851 D. Jerholu St. Giles vi. 50 Testimonials 
gracefully vouchsafed to corn-cutters. 

Co*r2i-cuttiiig. [f- Corf Jl. sb. 
The profession of cutting corns. B. a. That 
cuts corns professionally. 

a 1613 Overbury A ete. JiSsS) 203 (A Quacksalver) 

His maine cunning is Corn-cutting. 1735 Toldervv Two 
O rphans 1. 197 He professes corn-cutting only in London, 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. ^^4 blood- 
letting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting, glistering — . 
Co'm-dea-ler- One who buys and sells corn. 
1707 R, Blackwell (ytitlex The Corn-dealers Companion. 
*795 Mull Advertiser 8 Aug, 3/2 The mob were deliberately 
destroying the windows, doors, etc, of a corn dealer’s house. 
1837 Whittock £k. Trades (1842) 165 There are many 
per-sons that act as Corn-factors who deal largely for them- 
selves ; these are known by the name of corn-dealers. 

' Co'm - dio:dger. U.S. A kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian corn, baked 
very hard. 

1856 Olmsted (Bartlett), The universal food of the 

people of Texas, both rich and poor, seems to be corn- 
dodger and fried bacon. Harper's Mag. Xmas No. 

135/1 Madeline . . was hurrying the corn-dodgers and venison 
steak on the table. 

Cornea (kprn/ia). Anat. [L. cornea short for 
coriua tUa homy web or tissue, later cornea 
tzmica horny coating, f. L. comeus Corfeous.] 
The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so called from its 
horny consistence. 

Also called lucid or proper cornea, as distinguished from 
the opaque cornea or sclerotic coat. 

[139S Trevisa Barth, De P. R, v. v. (1495) 108 Of the four 
webhes in the forraest partyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena , . the third e Cornea, horny.] 1527 Andrew Bruns- 
wykds DistylL Waters P ij b, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyen. 1633 P. Fletcher Isl. v. 54 

note. The second is cornea or hornie tunicle. 1664. Power 
Exp. Philos.!. X The diaphanous Cornea [of the Flea’s eye]. 
*799 Med. ^rnl. I. 332 An Instrument for cutting the 
Cornea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. 1^0 G. 
Ellis Anat. 104 On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic membrane— the ^elastic 
cornea \ 1872 Huxley Phys. ix. 226 In front . . the fibrous 
capsule of the eye . . becomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea, 

b. Conical cornea : a conical projection of the 
cornea. 

x8s4 W. Mackenzie Dis. (ed. 4) 686 It is generally 
the case that objects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea. 1874 G. Lawson Dis, Eye (ed. 2) 48 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous bulging of the middle 
portion of the cornea, caused by a thinning of that structure 
m the central region. 

Corneal (k^’jnt'ial), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of or 
pextaining to the cornea. 

1808 Wardrop Ess. Anat. Eye i. 13 The whole of the 
corneal substance had become cloudy. *830 Braithwaite 
Retrasp. Med. XX, 225 The nature of the comeal surface^ 
Corneana var. of CoRFEiNB. 

Co’m-eaiieir. An eater of corn ; spec, a name 
formerly given in North America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

1841-4 Emei«on Ess. Ser. rr. ii. (1876) 57 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Natux*e| 
does not distinguish by any favor. 

Corned (k^ind),a.i [f. Corf 

1 . Formed into grains or particles ; granulated. 

2377 Harrison England in. vi. (1S78) ii. 38 [Honeyl 

white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. 1626 Capt. 
Smith AccieL Yng. Seatnen 32 Powder, be it serpentine or 
corned powder. 1679 Plot Stajfordsh. (1686) 94 They 
begin.. to take the corned salt from the rest of the brine. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gu7iner{fid.. 2) 57 The corned 
powder should be spread upon a table and bruised, and the 
saltpetre sifted over it. 

2 . Of meat r Preserved or cured with salt ; salted. 

1621-31 Burton Anat. Met 1. it. il i. 66 Beef, .corned, 

young, of an Ox. 1633 Moupet & Bennet Health's Im- 
prevent. 11746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of 

f ross^ Juice and speedy Corruption. x8s6 Kane Arct. Expl. 
. xvii. 203 Slices of good wheat bread, and corned pork. 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Corned-meat, flesh slightly 
salted, intended for early us^ and not for keeping for any 
time. i88x Daily Tet 28 Jan., The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cooked to a turn, 
f 3 . Covered with a crop of com. Obs. rare~-^. 
a 1631 Donne Epigrams (jSsdjgB Glebes which. .Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn’d and sheav’d. 

4 . Bearmg seeds or grains; having the seeds 
developed. 

x8oo Phil. Trans. XC. 47 The beans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty well corned. 1861 Thnes 10 Oct., 
Beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw.^ 1885 H. 0. Forbes Naturalist! s Wattd. 170 Sa- 
sangai grass (which has a long and many-coraed ear), 

5 . slang. Intoxicated. [Cf. CoRFY a."^ 2, 4.] 

1783 Grose Vulg. Tongue, Corned, drnvik. 1823-79 
Jamieson s.v. Corn v. 2 ‘ Tha<e lads are weel corned*. 1839. 
Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. II. 230 When a man is tipsy 
(spirits being made from grain), they generally say he is 
corned. 1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line. Gloss,, Corned, 
slightly drunk. 1879 M^iss Jackson Skropsk. Word-hh., 
Corfied, full of drink, intoxicated, 
t Cornedf a.’t Obs. [f F. corni homed, with 
substitution of Eng, suffix -ed.] 

1 . Horned, peaked, pointed. 


<2x529 Skelton Mann. World 26 So manygarded hose. 
Such cornede shoes, a 1592 Greene Poems, Descr. Chaucer 
(Rtldg.) 320 His shoes were corned broad before. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind., The corned crest. 

2 . In comb. = cornered. 

1564 Rastell yewelfs Serm. 146 b, Fower-corned 

cappes. 1651 Raleigh’s GJtost 78 In mans body more than 
si.x hundred muscles, as long muscles, .plain or eeven corned. 

t Corned, at^ Obs, [f. Corf sbA + -RD ^.] Of 
the feet : Having corns. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 * Epigr. (1867) 182 Whens come 
cornde crooked toes ? From short .shapen shoone. 
Corneil(e, -eill, var, of Cornel 3 . 

Corneill, obs. var. of Corfeole, Cornelian. 

1342 Inv. Royal Wardrobe (1813) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ring 
with ane corneill. 

COTXieiue. Min. Also cornean, -een. [f. 
L. come-us homy + -ife.] — Aphafite. 

1839 Murchison Silur.Syst. i. xxx. 401 They consist of 
greenstones - . together with much compact felspar rock 
(corneen). 1863 Page Handbk. GeoL Terms, Cortiean . .a.xx 
igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. 1868 Dana Mm. 248 Aphanyte (or comeine) 
is like diabase, but is without distinct grains. 

if Corneitis (kpmfioi-tis). Path. [f. Cornea + 
-iTis.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1834 W. Mackenzie Dis. Eye 525 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old persons. 1873 H. Walton Dis. Eye 
6 j2 Corneitis. .with ulceration and prolapse of the iris. 

Cornelde, -ekyl, obs. ff. Chronicle. 
t Cornel ^ Obs. Also 4-5 coriiell(e, 5 cor- 
nalfe. A variant of Carnel, Kernel— battlement, 
embrasure. 

C1300 JC. Alts. 7210 The touris to take, and the torellis, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the comeris cornellis]. 

Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourished 
with cornelles. CX440 Partonope 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornell is so well ymade. 4x440 Le Bone Florence 808 
Florence lay in a Cornell. 1602 in T. Stafford Pac. Hib. in. 
viL 308 Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine Tirrell 
made, betwixt the house and the Cornell. 

t Cornel 2, Ohs. or dial. [a. OF. cornal late 
L. corndle corner, f. L. cornu, in OF. corn horn, 
comer. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1 . Comer, angle (of a house, etc.). 

c 1420 Pallad, on Httsb. i. 326 The side in longe upon the 
south thou sprede. The cornel ryse upon the winter sonne 
\in prbm angtdo excipiem ortum soils hybemt}. 1463 
Bury Wills (1850) 22 My Cornell hous in the Cook-rowe. 
c 1473 Rauf Coikyear 684 The flure . . couerit full dene, Cum- 
mand fra the Cornellis closand quemely. 1658 Phillips, 
Corjiel, an old word, signifying a corner. 1721 in Bailey. 
X850 Bufy Wills Notes 241/2 In the dialect of Hereford- 
shire cornel still signifies a corner. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Skropsk. Word-bk., Cornel, a corner. 

2 . (See quots.) 

c 1490 Promp. Para. 93 (MS. H) Cornel, fronitspkium. 
1658 Phillips, Corf tel. .also the fore-part of a house. 1721 
in Bailey, 

Cornel® (kp-mS). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eil(e, 
7 -ill, -oil(e, cornowlee. [App. first in i6th c. 
herbalists, in the compounds cornel tree, cornel 
berry, transL Ger. cornel-, conull-baum (i6thc. in 
Grimm), komel-beere, app. OHG. cornulbcmm, 
-beri, ckumelbere, quirnilheri. According to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etc., OHG. comul, curnol was 
ad. med.L. comoliuni (or ^cornoHm) comel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med«L, seems to be formed 
on F. cornouille (in i6th c. comoille, cornoaille) 

‘ eomel-cherry ’, which Diez refers to a pop. L. 
'^comuculum (in pi. -d), dim. of L. comum ‘ cornel- 
cherry *, the fruit of the caomus or comel-tree. 

The (Ser. komelbaum is also the .source of Da. korneliree, 
Sw. homeltrtld. Mod. Ger. has kornelle for the fruit. From 
F. corftouille is derived Du. kornoelje, whence Brereton’s 
comowlee (quot. x634X Variously formed derivatives of L. 
cornus, comum, and the adj. comeus, appear in Corn-tree, 
OE. comtreovo, and It. cornio, comiolo the tree, comia, 
comiola the fruit (cf. Picard dial. corgnoUe, comiolle), obs. 
F. comille the benry (Cotgr.), Sp. comejo (:.-^cormculus), 
F, cornier, cornouillier, cornel-tree.] 

1 . English name of the botanical genus Comus, 
of which the ancient writers and early herbalists 
distinguished two ‘ sorts Cornus mas ‘Male 
Comer, and C. femina ‘Female Cornel*. The 
former was Cornel-Tree (see 3 a) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Tame Cornel of l.ytt {C.mascula), 
a large shrub or low tree bearing edible frait, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, Wild or 
Cotnmon Comet, ox \C. semguinetp), a 

common hedge-row shrab in the south of England, 
of which the berries are not edible. Dwarf 
Camel is a modem book-name of C. srncica, and 
in N. America of C. canadensis. With other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other species of Cornus, of which more than twenty 
are known. 

155* [see 3 a]. 1389 Fleming Georg. Virg. ii. 31 The 

peare tree changed for to beare apples grafted thereon, And 
stonie Cornells to wax red with , damsens or with plums. 
X634 Brereton Trav. {1844) 45 Cornowlee makes an hedge 
like privett. 2723 Pore Odyss. x. 284 The goddess, .strows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feast. 1591 Coweer Iliad xvu 
936 Or beech, or ash, or ragged cornel old. 1836 Bryant 
Strange Lady viii. Where cornels arch their cool dark 


boughs o'er beds of winter-green. xZ$^ Life in South I. vi 
84 The abundant blossom of the cornei, or dogwood. 

b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree, the Cornelian 
Cherry or Long Cherry, a fruit of the size and 
shape of an olive. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 448 Others turn red, as Mulber- 
ries, Cherries, and Cornoiles. Ibid. I. 449 Mulberries, 
Cherries, and Corneils, haue a sanguine and bloudie liquor. 
1^6 A. Brome Horace 11. 11. {16711244 Avidlernis. .would 
eat wild Cornels. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 109 And stony 
cornels crimson on the plums. 

e. A javelin or shaft of cornel-wood. [Only 
transl. L. so used.] 

x621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. viii. (1626) 160 His heauy 
Cornell with a head Of brasse, he liurles. 1833 Singleton 
Virgil II. 496 A twang Emits the whirring corneil. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Of cornel-wood. [After L. 
comeusl\ 

167X H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. yfioVle had bought oaken 
ones, when there was need of Firr, or Cornei ones, 1700 
Dryden Fables, Pal. <§• Arc. 1546 Reclining on her cornel 
spear she stood. 1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 510 His cornel 
spear Ulysses wav’d. 1809 Heber Palestine 328 Form 
the long line, and shake the cornel lance. 18^ Morris 
Earthly Par. 1. 107 To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

3 . Comb. a. Cornel-tree, the Cornelian cherry 
tree. (Rarely = Dogwood.) Cf, sense i. 

The earliest use of the word. 

1531 Turner Herbal i. M ij b, I heare say that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englande. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. li. 725 There be two sortes of the Cornell 
tree, .the tame and wilde. 1616 Surfl. & Markh, Country 
Farme 395 As for the Corneile-tree, which the Latines call 
.it would be planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 
132 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree., 
and the cornel-tree. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 161 Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Oomel-berry, -fruit : — i b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other species of Cormes.) 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i. viii. 13 Like to a small OHue or 
Cornell Berry. Ibid, vi. Ii. 726 The Cornell fruite [of the 
garden], .is good against the laske. 1791 Cowper Odyss. x. 
299 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel -fruit. X848 
Thoreau Maine W. i. (1864; 59 The cornel or bunch berries 
were very abundant. 

c. Cornel-wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it was anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
etc. : cf. I c. 

1600 Holland Livy i. Ivi. ^ A golden rod within a 
staffe of Cornell wood, i860 kawlinson Herodotus vii. 
xcii. IV. 83 For arms they had bows of cornel wood. 1870 
Morris Earihlp Par. 1 . 1. 440 Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. 

d. Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

1829 E. Jesse fml. Nat. 389 The cornel bushes (comtts 
sanguinea) were decorating our hedges in. .profusion. 

t Cornel Obs. rare. [f. Coen sb}' + -el, dim. 
siiffi; cf. cornel, an obs. form of Keenel.] A little 
grain, granule. 

1390 Lodge Eupiuted Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 14 
They were glad with iEsops cocke, to scrape for a barley 
Cornell. 1639 T. Pf.cke Parnassi Puerp, 180 Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. 

Cornel, -ell, obs. if. Cdeonal, Kernel. 
t Comeled, ppl. a i. Obs. [f. Cornel i.] Em- 
battled. Cf. Carneled. 

tfx330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9605 He . . dide 
hym make a liter Comeled [rL r. kimeld] as an hors here. 

t Comeled, ppP a Obs. [f. Cornel 2.] = 
Cornered. 

c 140P Lanfrands Ctrurg, 35 (MS. B) With a plumacyole 
]>re comeled [AfiS*. A cornered]. Ibid. 45 (MS. B) Kepe |>e 
sowynge wik pluiuacioles ]>re kernellyde & wik byndynge. 
1532 Huloet, Comeled equallye or right, ortkogonus. 

Cornelian^ (kpimdi^). Forms: a. 4-6 
comeline, 6 comalyn, (cornelling), 7 cornal- 
(l)in(e, (corrnalin, corniolin, cornerine) ; 16 . 
6 comely e, cornellis> -es ; 7. 6 cornellion, 7 
cornelion, 7- cornelian. See also Carnelian. 
[Refashioned in the termination from ME. 
line, a. 15th c. F. comeline firm comaline^ = Pr., 
OSp., and Pg. cornelina, Sp. corfieHna, It. corna- 
Una (in Florio cornelino). The med.L. name 
was comeolus, common in writers de Nat. Rerttm 
and de Lapidibus from Constantinus Africanus 
a. 1087 onwards ; later also corzulius (‘ comeolus, 
quern quidam cornelium dicunt’ Albertus Magnus, 
13th c.). See Sehade, Altd. Whek., App. 1378. 
With comeolus go It. corniola, OF. corneole, MHG. 
cornidl, Eng. Corneole. 

Diez referred the name to L. cornu horn fcf. esp. L. cor- 
neolus horn-like, dim. of cometts of horn, horny), ‘ because 
the colour is (sometimes) like that of the finger-nail *, com- 
paring Onyx, Gr. ow^ nail. But grave objections to this 
are pointed out by Sehade, who thinks the stone had its 
name from its likeness in colour to the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. comum, adj. comeus ; in It. comiola was 
both the frait and the stone. 

Late in the 15th c. the L. comeolus was perverted to car- 
neolus, after camem flesh, cameus flesh-coloured; thence 
an occas. MHG. camedl, and the Eng. by-form Carnelian.] 
A variety of chalcedony, a semi-transpareut 
quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or reddish white 
colour; used for seals, etc. 

a, ^1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 276 On is of Oniche.. 
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anotlier of Corneline. 1538 Leland //i®. VII. 57Cornelines 
and other Stonys wel entayHd for Seales. iS7® Royal 
Wardrobe (1815) 263 (Jam.) A string of comellinges sett in 
gold. x6oi Holland 11 . 613 How to make a Sar- 
donyx of a Coraalline. *607 Sylvester D%i B arias it, ir. 
Magntf, 919 About his neck hangs a great cornaline. 1648 
Gage West Ind. xii. (1655) 45 Agats, Corneiines, Emeralds. 

X563 Middlesex County Rec. I. 48 A precious stone 
called ‘a cornelye’. 1367 Mai*let Gr.^ Bbrest 19 The 
Sardye. .when it is most pure and cleane, it is called Carne- 
olus ; of some, .the Cornelles. i6ox Chester Love’s Mart, 
Ixxxvii. A Dialogue loi Cornellis. .and Corrall. 

y. 1568 La 7 ic. Wills ll. 233 My ringe of gold I com- 
monly weare called a cornellion. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Bp. 11. i. 51 Berylls and Cornelians . .are subject unto 
fusion. 1736-7 tr. Reysler's Trav. (1760) iV. 347 The 
Fitchtelberg mountains yield good cornelians. 1819^ Byron 
Juan I. cxcviii, The motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 

b. The colour of this stone. 

1718 OzELL Tourne^orfs Voy. II. 343 The light which 
passes through is sensibly reddish . . inclining to a cornaline. 

c. altrih. 

*757 Dykr R'leece ii. 580 That shine V/ith topaz, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. 1859 Geo- Eliot A. Bede ido A large 
cornelian seal. 

ComeMail - (h^inflian). [f. Cornel 3 : cf. prec.] 

1 . The Ifuit of the Cornel-tree, Comas mas^ 
cula ; also the tree itself. Ohs. exc. os in 2. 

1623 Bacon A’a'jt., Gardens SS7 lit September come 
..Nectarines; Cornelians. 1638 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 
288, I have. .invented the pickling of cornelians, and have 
frequently made them passe for olives of France. 16G4 — 
Kal. Mori, (1729) 234 Catalogue of. .excellent Fruit Trees, 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc. 

2. Cornelian clierry [cf. Ger. homeUtis kir^ 
schej, = I ; t cornelian tree, cornel-tree. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 485 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian-tree. 1762 B. Stillingfl. Misc. Tracis 142 With the first 
soft breeze, .says Pliny, the cornelian cherry put s forth its buds, 
1796 C. Marshall xvii. (1813)281 Cornel i.e. Corne- 

lian cherry. The fruit used to be. .preserved to make tarts. 

t Comemuse. Obs. Forms; 4, 9 corne- 
muse, 5 cormyse, cormnse, eornymnse, 6-7 
cornamnse, 7 corninmse, (cornamute), 9 (cor- 
namouse). [a. F. cornemtise^ also dial, cormtisey 
•tmusot = Pr., Sp., It, med.L. comamma f f. 
Romanic coma, F. come horn + musa pipe.] 
A horn-pipe ; an early form of the bagpipe. 

£■1384 Chaucer H. P'afJie iii. 128 That maden lowde 
menstralcies In cornemuse and shalmyes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De F. R. vi. xxiii. (1495) 213 He herde the symphony 
and cornemuse. FX430 Lvdg. MIvi. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
200 There is no bagpipe halff so talle, Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been fui of wynde at alle. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 93 Cormuse, pype [1499 comyrause] 
eormusa. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Comamusa, a coma- 
muse, a horaepipejy^i'ii'?-!^*. i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 63 
Euen from the shrillest Shawme vnto the Cornamute. 1623 
Lisle eElfric on O. 4 N. Test. Ded. p. ii, Ancient Heard- 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Cornamuse. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Brittany 249 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse or Bagpipe is the national instrument of Western 
and Southern France. 188a Biac/ew. Mag. Aug, 173 I-ong 
before the comamouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
crable Sclavic notes up the Highland straths, 

CoTneo-- 1 . Combining form of L. comem, 
Corneous, meaning * with a homy admixtnre as 
in corneo-ealcaTeons ; corneo-sili’cious. 

2, Combining form of Cornea, as in comeo- 
iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting both cor- 
nea and iris ; comeo-SGlero'tic, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat, 

1872 Huxley Phys. ix. 227 The corneo-sclerotic case of 
the eye. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 316 Interstitial 
keratitis is not unfrequently complicated by iritis, hence 
the name ‘ corneo-iritis*. 

t CoTUeole Obs, [a. OF. comeote, medX. 
^ormolus', see Cornelian 1 .] « Cornelian i. 

[1584 R. Scot Ducov, Witcher, xm. vi. 240 Corneplus 
raitigateth the heate of the mind, and qualifieth malice.] 
1386 Bright Melattch. xxxix, 257^ The corneole a raitigater 
of anger and meete for melancholickes. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Co^meol, the same with the Cornelian - Stone. 
Hence 1731 in Bailey. 

CoTHeol© rare. [ad. mod.L. conuola, dim. 
of Cornea.] ‘The anterior transparent part of 
each of the segments of the compound eye of 
insects ’ 

Comeons a. [f. "h. come~us\iomj 

(f. cornii horn) + -OUS.] Of the nature of horn, 
horny, horn-like. (Now only in technical use.) 

Corneous meottbrane — Cornea. Corneous lead — Phos- 
•GENiTE. Corneous mercury', hora-mercury or calomel, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xviii. 153 Such as 
have corneous or homey eyes, as Lobsters and crustaceous 
animals. 1727 Bradley Fatn. Diet. I. s.v. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white of the eye, the cor- 
neous. a 1834 Lamb Vis. Ho-nts Misc. ^yks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a 
■certain corneous excrescence. 1846 Dana Zooph. iii, § 12 
Zoophytes have a very delicate corneous or cartilaginous 
exterior. 1873 Mivart Eletn. Anat, 102 The bony core« 
supporting the corneous sheaths of hollow-horned Rumi- 
nants. 

Comer (kjp'jn9i% sb."^ Forms : 4 querrier, 
quarner(e, 4-5 cornere, cor 3 iyer(e, 5 cornare, 
korner, 6 cornar, 3- corner. [ME, corner, 
a. comer ^OY.c(»'nierTsxzssi.,corniere, conm'e 
fern. late L. type "^comarium, pL *comdria, f. 
Bornu horn : in med.L. cornerium, corneria^ 


I. generally. 

1 . The meeting-place of converging sides or 
edges {eg. of the walls of a building, the sides of 
a box), forming an angular extremity or projection. 

(129a Britton i. xxiii. § 14 Un escu a iiii. comers.] a 3:300 
Cursor M. 21653 (Cott.) 0 four comer [z>.n querner,quarnerel 
he arche was made. 134a Ayenb. 124 pe uour tours ine b® 
uour cornyeres of be house. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxvii[i]. 22 The 
. . bed of the corner, e 1430 Mirour Saluacieun 227 Sett vp 
the cornare of the wall. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexv. 
202 The iiij cornyers of the table, fa 1300 Langford® 
Med. fob 2 b in Lay Polks*^ Ma$$-Bk. 179 After to go to be 
Ryght comar of b® Avter And bea after to goo to be Lefte 
end of the Avter. 1330 Palsgr, 209/1 Corner of the eye, 
coing doeyl. 1632 Lithgow Trav, ix. (1682) 367 An Isle 
[Sicily] with corners three. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Bist. (1776) 

III, 91 The corners of the mouth. 184a Tennyson Will 
Waterproof Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The comers of thine eyes. x86o Tyndall Glaciers 11. x, 
279 The comer of a window. 

fb. An angle (in Geometry). Obs. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vil. (1495) 113 A corner 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes, 1^1 Records 
Pathw. RnorvL x. def., The square angle, whiche is com- 
monly named a right corner. 

e. Jig. (Cf. Angle sb. 6 , quot 1850.) 

1766 Fordyce Serfu. Yng. Want. (ed. 4) I. i. 22 Such 
society, .rubs off the corners that give many of our sex an 
ungracious roughness. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 213 Fashion . . hates corners and sharp 
points of character, 

t d. Cotmer of the peofle ; a prince or chief, a 
‘ corner-stone of the state ’. (A Hebraism.) 

138a Wyclif Judg. xx. 2 Alle the corneres of puplis 
[Vulg. anguli p(Julorum 1 and alle the lynages of Yrael. 
— I Sam. xiv. 38 Aplieth hidir all the comers of the puple. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xix. 13 They haue deceiued 
Egypt, euen the comers of the tribes thereof [1609 Douay, 
the corner of the peoples thereoQ. 

e. Within the four comers of {a document) : (em- 
phatic for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

1874 Morley ComproiTiise (18S6) 37 The spirit of the 
Church is eternally entombed within the four corners of 
acts of parliament. 

II. A salient or projecting angle. 

2 . The place where two streets meet. 

1382 Wyclif Af/z/A vi. 5 As ypocritis, the •whiche stond- 
ynge louen to preye in., comers of streetis, that thei be seen 
of men. 1391 Menz. Ripoznx^Zz^ 1 . 150 In Annesgate super 
le Corner ibidem. 1473 in Rip&n Ch. Acts 246 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate corner. 1393 Shaks. 2 Ben. VI, 

IV. vii. 145 With these home before vs. .will we ride through 
the streets, & at euery Comer haue them kisse. 1611 Bible 
Prov. vii. 12 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
lieth in waite at euery comer. 1879 Miss Braddon Cloven 
Foot xvi, At the comer of Long Acre. 

b. To turn the comer : to pass rotmd a corner 
into another road, street, etc. ; to pass round the 
comer of a race- course, esp. the last corner before 
the finish ; fig, to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also to go or come rottnd the corner. To cut off 
a corner : to take a short cut, so as not to go round 
a corner. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. v, I .see he has turned the 
comer, and goes another way. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 
373 That expression which I heard in the country . , He has 
turn'd the corner, i.e. gone away, so as no more to be seen 
[=he is dead]. 1807 J. Johnson Orient. Voy. 54 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothing of turning 
short corners. iRt4 Dickens Mar. Ckuz. ii, * YouVe round 
the corner now', cried Miss Pecksniff, 1852 — Bleak Bo. 
iii. We went round the comer. 186a Trollope Orley F. 
I. 13 (Hoppe) Those trumpery presents were very well 
while he was struggling for bare bread, but now he had 
turned the corner he could afford, etc. 1877 Blackmorb 
Cripps xxxiL For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had turned the comer), lay still in a very precarious 
state. 1872 Jenktnson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the valley. 

c. Sporting slang. The counter i Tattersairs 
betting-rooms ; formerly situated near Hyde Park 
Corner, 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs x. He is a regular attendant 
at the Corner. 1874 G. A. Lawrence (Farmer), 
She heard how— without.. making any demon.stration at 
the Comer — the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
had been skimmed. 

3 . An angular extremity at the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything; an angular projection, 
as a point of land roiming out into the sea. 

a 1330 Otuel XS91 A corner of otuweles scheld He gurde 
out amidde b* feld. c 1340 Gmv. ^ Gr. Knt. 1185 A comer 
of be cortyn he ca5t vp a lyttel.r 1353 Eden Treat. Nevte 
Ind. (Arb.) 32 He dlscooeredi a comer or poynt of thesayd 
mayne land. 1363 Fulice Meteors (1640) 54 b, The fashion 
of hayle is sometime Ecmnd..for falling from high, the 
corners are worne away. 16x1 Bible xix. 27 Ye shall 
not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou 
niarre the comers of thy heard. 1712 E, Hatton Merck.. 

S ’" . 230 Creek.. z. crooked shoar, where two Corners of 
extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance. 
X732 Johnson Raznhler No. 200 f 7 Covered with a cloth, 
of which Prospero ordered hfe servant to lift up a comer. 

4 . A corner piece brokea off or remaining as 
a fragment. 

1881 Leslie NordensMMds Voy. Vega I. 304 Their stock 
of provisions consisted of* .a sack of comers, and fragments 
of ship biscuits, 

IIL A retreatii^ hollow angle. 

5 . The comparatively small space included be- 


tween sides or edges at tbeir meeting-place ,* esp. 
between the sides of a room or building. 

To put in the cenmer, lit. as a punishment for a child ; 
t to put to a corner, to set aside, displace from precedency. 

1382 WvcuF Proti. XXV. 24 Betereis to sitte in a corner 
of a roof. 1384 Chaucer B. Fame in. 1052, I herde a 
grete noyse with alle In a corner of the halle. 2447 Boken- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 21 An huge dragoun. .Sodeynly from 
a corner dede apere Of the presoun. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Buofi liii. 179 To be mated in y® comer [of the chess- 
board], _ 1602 Shaks. Ha^n. iv. ii. 19 He keepes them like 
an Ape in the corner of his iaw. 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. fy 
Vows I, § 34 The heart of man is. .so infinite in desire, that 
the round Globe of the world cannot fill the three corners 
of it. *784 CowPER Tmkv. 27 The cattle mourn in comers 
where the fence Screens them. %j.. Eqovcq SuppL Dec. 
464 (Jam.) After his father's decease, he entered in his 
dwelling house, and.. put her to a comer. 1886 J. Payn 
Luck of Darnells xxxvii, He allowed himself to he meta- 
phorically whipped and put in a comer. 

b. To drim into a corner i to force into a 
difficult positiou from which there is no escape ; to 
drive into straits; to put in a ‘ fix’ or in a ‘tight 
place’. 

[1526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) X2i All. .camall tempt- 
acyons-.ben suppressed, and in maner dryuen to a corner.l 
Hall Chron. 47 To the intent that his armie should 
not bee included in a streight or driven m a corner. ■t 6 tt 
Cotgr., Angler, to shut vp in a corner, bring into a strait. 
1861 Geo. Kliot Silas M. vii, ‘ 1 don't want to act the con- 
stable said the farrier, driven into a corner by this merciless 
reasoning. x86g_TR0LL0PE Be Kfzew xxxvi, (187S) soi He 
had been driven into a corner by the pertinacious ingenuity 
of MLss French. 

6. transf. A small, out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice or intrusion ; * a secret 
or remote place* (J.). Dmte in a comer*, done 
privily or covertly. JTole and corner ; see Hole. 

*382 Wyclif xxvi. 26 Forsoth nether in a corner is 
ou3t of these thingis don, fa 1400 Morte Arih. 1640 Lokez 
the contree be clere, the comers are large. 1335 Cover- 
dale Jer. ii. 34 Not in comers and holes only, but openly 
in all these places. 1538 Starkey England i. i. 6 Ryches 
hepyd in cornerys, neuer applyd to the vse of other. 1S55 
A. Day Eng. Secretary x. (1625) 44 There was.. no hro- 
thel-house but he haunted, no odde corner but he knew. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. viii, 475 Whatever private 
contract may he transacted in corners betwixt the parties. 
1714 Pope EpiL Rowers % Shore 18 In some close corner 
of the soul, they sin. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light upon a dark corner of the 
human mind. 1889 J essopp Commg of Friars iii, j6o Such 
things were not done in a corner, 

To. Jig. 

1836 J. Halley in Life (1842)58 , 1 have hit on a new plan 
of redeeming an odd corner of time. 1:862 S’^anley yew. 
Ch. {1877) I. xiii. 258 Those quiet corners of history which 
are the green spots of all time. 

e. To keep a corner : to reserve a small place, 
1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlii, 
Softe man. and spare thou a comer of thy belly, *604 
Shaks. 0 th. m. iii. 272 , 1 bad rather be a Toad. .Thenkeepe 
a corner in the thing 1 loue For others vses. 17x3 Steele 
Englishman No. 48. 312 Malefactors, .preswirve as it were a 
Corner of their Souls for the reception of Pity. *77* 
Goldsm. Haunch of Venison 100 ‘What the de’^i( mon, a 
pasty! ’ re-echoed the Scot ; ‘ Though splitting, I'll still keep 
a corner for that 

7. Any part whatsoever, even the smallest, most 
distant or secluded (as m corner, every comer). 

1526 PUgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 131 b. It shall leaue no 
corner of our soules..vnserched. 1576 Fleming Panept. 
Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce, may be 
driven away out of all the corners of this kingdome. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 821 All the world was theirs, scarce 
any comer ours. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 529 But first with 
narrow search I must walk round This Garden, and no 
corner leave unspi'd, 42x700 Dryden (J.\ I turnM, and 
try’d each corner of my bed. To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. i848_Macau^y Bist. Eng.ll. 219 There 
was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt. 1886 H.Conway Livvigor Dead xiv. My friend must 
have seen every nook and corner in the house. 

8 . An extremity or end of the earth ; a region, 
quarter ; a direction or quarter from which the 
wind blows {phs.). 

3:535 CovERDALE Ps. xciv. 4 In Ills honde are all y’ corners 
of the earth. — Isa. xi. 12 He shal . . gather together . . 
the outcastes of luda from the foure corners of y ' worlde. 
X583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. ii. 64 a, The Souldiers 
helde a councell for iheir wages, whiche was promised them 
. .or els be brought into a better corner. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado n. iii. 103 Sits the winde in that corner? 1611 — 
Cyjnb. IX. iv. 28. 1631 Hobbes Lev, n. xxvii. 155 In this 
corner of the world. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. ii 39 
Physitians from the four corners are called. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1704) 06 The Wind lying in that Comer at least 
three quarters of the Year. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. iv» 
We are perfectly safe from that Comer, ryzs De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 18 We. .were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of wind from the same corner, or near it. 
1870 Max MUller 54L Relig. (1873) 159 We find the an- 
cient worship erff the Aryan race carried to all the corners 
of the earth. 

IV. Elliptical and technical uses. 

9 . A corner-dish for the table. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xiv. Silver tureens and corners. 
Ibid, xlvi. Her silver corners were very handsome. 

10 . A cap or guard used to protect the comer of 
anything ; the leatker covering of the corner of a 
half-bound book. 

11 . Bookbinding. A triangular tool used in gold 
or blind tooling. 
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12. US. A mark placed at the angle of a tract 
which has been surveyed. Cf. corner-tree in i6. 

*872 S. De Americanisms We Ixave frequently 
heard the old survwors along the Ohio say that they often 
met with his [Col. Crawford’s] corners. .Every tract of land 
hlaaed hy a claimant.. [is] defined by what the surveyors 
call the comers. 

13. Games, a. Associaiwn Football. (In full 
corner-kick.) A free kick from the comer of the 
held obtained by tbe opposite side when a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

x 2 &’j Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Two corner kicks fell to 
them in quick succession. Jbid.^ Forty minutes from the 
start, a comer fell to the Preston men. 1888 Badminton 
Lihr., Atkleiks 340 If a player kick the ball over his own 
goal line, the opposite side have a ‘ comer-kick 

b. Whist. (See qnot.) 

a 1825 Fokby Voe. E. Anglia^ Corner^ a point In a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a shilling a corner, 
not sixpenny or shilling points. 1824 Scott St. Rmafs 
xxxix, If, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a comer at whist. 

c. Abwr a game : see Foue. 

14. Comm, A speculative operation in which a 
combination or syndicate buy up the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any commodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a comer, by rendering them unable to fulfil their 
engagements except by buying of the combination 
of corner-men at their own price. (Of US. origin.) 

Sometimes applied to any combination to raise the price 
of an article by securing a monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost sight of. 

xZ^T Bunfs Merck. Mag. (N. Y.) July XXXVII. 135 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stock, 
a larger, .than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
is called a corner. .Having inflated the market, .they make 
a sudden call for several thousand shares of stock on their 
buyer’s option, and then there comes a sharp time among 
the^ sellers, who are generally all short. This creates an 
active demand, and the clique sell their cash stock to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at much lower prices to the very parties selling it. 1868 
Chicago Tribune 1 Oct., The Comer of Corn. 1877 R. 
Giffen Stock Exch. Securities^ 49 A * corner ’ , .is a Counter- 
rig to which a rig for the fall is liable. 1881 Daily News 
14 Sept. 2/6 The league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldham to check-mate the Liverpool ‘ cor- 
ner’. 1889 The American VI. 164 ‘ Corners’ in railroad 
stocks or iron rails. 1889 Sai. Rev. 3 Oct. 377 The cotton 
comer in Liverpool . . collapsed on Monday last. 

16. attrib. and Comb. a. /z’A (* situated in or 
at a comer ■ ), as corner-atf hoards -gate, -hottse, 

( — gate), etc. 

*335 CovERDALE 2 Chron. xxvi. 9 And 0 .sias buylded 
towres at lerusalem vpon the comerporte. i6or Holland 
Pliny 1 . 198 They make of yuory the very principals and 
comer posts of their houses. 1611 Bible 2 xiv. 13 

From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the corner gate. 1663 
Pepys 3 May, Young Dawes, that sits in the new 

corner-pew in the church. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. v. xi, 
Walk to that corner-house. 18151 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
147 In each cell I saw a pretty little corner cupboard. *886 
Besant CMldr. Gibeon ii. x, He. . stopped at a corner house. 

h. jig. (Chiefly with meaning ‘ done in a 
comer ’ : see 6), as comer-contract^ -meeting,, etc. 

1580 Arcadia in. 350 Casting a kinde of comer- 

look upon him. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 50 These 
comer contracts, without consent of parents. 1594 Hooker 
EccL Pol, Pref. § 8 (1632) 38 They had their secret comer- 
meetings. 1619 W. WHATELEvG^/fr Husb. U. (1622) 44Drag 
this comer-seeking . - vice into the open view. 1651 J. 
F[beake 1 Agrippds Occ. PA£/(i?j.r6s With corner-whisperings 
from house to house. axCjo Hacket Abp. Williams i. 
(1692) 134 Our coraer-miching priests. 

16. Special Comb. : corner-boy (in Ireland) — 
CoENEE-MAK 2 ; corner-cMsel, a chisel with two 
rectangular edges for cutting the corners of mor- 
tises; corner-cove {slang) = Coenek-man 2; 
corner-dish, a dish for the comer of the table ; 
corner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle ; corner- 
kick (see I ?,) ; corner-lot ( U.S.), a plot of ground 
(with its block of buildings) at the corner of two 
streets or roads, having a frontage to each; 
't comer-pie, ? a pie for the corner of the table ; 
comer-piece, a piece (casting, tool, etc.) for 
strengthening or dealing with comers; corner 
pillar {Coachbuilding) : see quot. ; corner-plate, 
an iron angle-plate for protecting or strengthening 
the comers of any thing; eomer-pnnch, an angular 
punch for cleaning out comers; corner-savr, a 
saw for cutting off the comers of a block ; corner- 
tile, a tile used for capping the hip of a roof, a 
hip-tile ; corner-tooth (see quot.) ; corner-tree 
{U.S.), a tree which marks the corner of a sur- 
veyed tract. Also Corjster-cap, -stone, etc. 

1882 Standard 7 Sept. 3/4 The Dublin loafers, or ‘^corner 
boys’, as they are called. 1886 Dzdlin Daily Express 
5 Apr., In the Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and James 
Kinsella, two comer boys, were charged with having com- 
mitted a violent and unprovoked assault. 1851 Mayhew 
IV. 443 (Farmer) *I mean by ^corner-coves 
them sort of men who is always a standing at the comers of 
the streets and chaffing respectable folks a passing by’. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 48 It is a pretty *corner-dish 
for dinner or supper. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. iv. 
Ixxxi. 68 To keep a store in a ‘^corner lot’ is the ambition 
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of the keen-witted lad. 1638 Sir W. Berkeley Lost Lady 
(N.), A knights daughter .. that has not one commendable 
quality, more then to make a ^corner pye and a sallad. 1794 
W. Felton Carriages Gloss., *Comer Pillars^ the corner 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act 17 Edw. /K, c. 3 Roftile ou 
crestile *cornertile & guttertile. 1659 Willsford Arckit. xj 
The corner tyies have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1726 Neve Builders Diet.,, Hip-Tyles, 
Corner- Tyies. These are to lie on the Hips, or Comers of 
Roofs. *755 Johnson, * Comer-teeth of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes ; two 
above and two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. Farrier's 
Diet. 1889 Farmer Americanisms^ *C*rner-trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 
f Corner, sb,^ Obs. = Coenel sb.'^, a battlement, 
embrasure. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 9924 (Laud MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho corners [v.r. kumels, carneles] with are peynt. c 1400 
Maundev. vL 6q Jt hath many toures, pynacles and comeres 
[Roxb. (ix. 35) kirnelles and toures ; Fr. kemeux}. 

Corner (k^'jtnsi), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with comers, give comers 
to. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

xg&’j’T'RwnSA.Higdeni’R.oWs) I. 305 P® ilond Corsica is cor- 
nered wip many forlondes, schetynge in to tbe see. a 1674 
Milton Bist.Mosc. iiu(i8si) 487 The Imperial City. . built 
of white stonefour square, .corner’d with four white Towers. 
1838 Fraser's Mag. X VIII. iSi Its walls . . are whitewashed, 
and cornered with stone. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 
26 Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters. 

b. To corner off', to finish off with comers, to 
bring to a square. (Cf. round off.) 

1833 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 581 The cornering-off 
of verses. 

2. To place or set in a comer. 

1387 T'Bx.vv&k Higden (Rolls) I. 179 pe citee . . is cornered 
wi">ynne Jje clippynge of pe walks faste by pe see side. 
1868 Browning Ring <$- Bk. viii. 45 A decent domicile 
Cornered in, snug Condotti. 1873 — Red Cott. Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosie.st nook of all. 1888 Times (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may he ‘skied’ or 
* cornered ’ simply because it chances to fit a vacant space. 

3. To drive into a comer; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position ; to put in a ‘ tight 
place ’ ; to bring to bay. (App. of US. origin.) 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. /wff.(i844J Ik ^thi* 67 Their enemy, 
who had cornered them up in suen a way that there was no 
other possible mode for their escape. 1851 Hawthorne 
Ho. Sev. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepzibah, usually displays 
remarkable frankness . . on being^ absolutely cornered, and 
brought to the point of personal intercourse. 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses . . bolt about the yard . . and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 548/2 A rat will fight a man if cornered. 

u. jig. To put into a position of difficulty or 
embarrassment, colloq. (Chiefly U.SI) 

1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. (Moxon) 345 
Although there are few so Outrageously cornered by fate as 
poor Crusoe. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel II. i. 21 
Clement was cornered, It was necessary to say something. 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead m. iii. He felt that he was morally 
‘cornered’. 1881 Mark Twain Prince ^ Paufer vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. 

4 . Comm. To operate against (a particular stock 
or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 
CoENEB (14) ; to bring under the control of a 
‘ corner’. (Of US. origin.) 

The sense-development was (i) to corner the speculative 
sellers of a given stock ; (2) to corner the stock or com- 
modity ; (3) to corner the Exchange, or market. 

x^$T Hunt's Merck. Mag. (N. Y .3 July XXXVH. 135 The 
managers of the stock cornered, i860 in Bartlett Diet. 
Amer, 1871 Guardian 12 Nov. 1598/1 Some speculators 
had ‘cornered’ the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought more for the October delive^ than can possibly 
arrive. xB8x Standard 29 July 5/8 Flagrant instances of 
. . * cornering’ and ‘rigging ’ the market. Ibid.xi, Sept. 4/7 
When sellers have contracted to supply a quantity in excess 
of what they can obtain they are said to be ‘ Cornered ’. 
1883 Manch, Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who at- 
tempt to ‘comer’ cotton. 

b. intr. To form a 'corner^ in a stock or com- 
modity. 

a i860 A Week in Wall Street 81 (Bartlett) These [brokers] 
generally unite in squads for the purpose of cornering. 1881 
Daily ^ News 28 Sept. 4/7 There are many stocks even in 
America in which the . . Wall-street operators would not 
dream of attempting to comer. 

5 . trans. a. To take round a comer, b. To 
go round (a corner) in a race-course, {colloq.) 

I 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. HI. 99 He was taken down the 
Dover road, and cornered out of it. 1864 Secunders News 
Letty Ford gaining a little until they came to the turn into 
j the straight run in to the finish, which Rogers cornered 
! beautifully, 

6. intr. To abut or impinge on at a corner ; 
to meet at a corner or angle. U.S. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home {iZ7g)asit The woman 
led us to a pew cornering on one of the side-aisles. 1883 
PallMallG. 3oAug. ii/zThe junction where Montgomery, 
Yell, and Garland counties corner. 

CoTnerable, a. nonce-tod. That can be 
‘ cornered ’ (see CoENBE z/. 4). 

1S81 Daily News 28 Sept, Useful articles of daily 
consumption are, perhaps, ‘cornerahle’, but only at enor- 
mous outlay and risk. 

t CoTner-cap. Obs. A cap with four (or three) 
corners, worn by divines and members of the 
Universities in 1 6-1 7th c. See also Coenbeed 3. 


*573 Few Custom i. i. in Hazl, Dodsley III, n It is a 
pestilent knave, he will have priests no corner-cap to wear. 
1575 BrieffDisc. 1846) 213 Yfisurplesse, 

corner capp, and tippet have byn badges off ydolatres. 1605 
Stow Ann. 1432 The heads of theUnivensity of Cambridge, 
all clad in Scarlet gownes, and corner Caps. 1642 Declar. 
Lords (f- Com. to Gen.^ Assembly Ck. Scot!. 5 A letter., 
against the Surplice, Tippet, Corner-cap. 1678 J. Phillips 
Taverniers Trav. , India 1. xiii. 77 N or do they [the Jesuits] 
wear Hats or Corner-Caps, as in Europe. 

Jig. 1588 Shaks. L. L. Z. IV. iii. 53 Am I the first y‘ 

haue been periur*d so? Biron. . .Not by two that I know ; 
Thou makest the triumphery [triumviry], the corner cap of 
societie. 

t Co'rner -cree'per. Ohs. One who creeps in 
comers ; jig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

156a Burn. Paules Ck.,, Beccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor,^ or such Scauingers, and corner creepers, as this 
Champion is . . deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
corners, 1589 Cooper Admon. fZ But what careth such a 
corner-creeper what he saith of any man ? 1618 E. Elton 
Exp. Rom. VII. (1622) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away as a prey, by hypocriticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-creepers. 0x670 'H.acke.t Abp. Williams 11. (i6q2} 
149 The tumults of sectaries, corner-creepers, and de- 
bauched hang-by’s. 1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 
211 Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, corner- 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everj'where. 

So t CoTner-creeiping-///. <2. Obs. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brewnists § 57 The corner-creeping 
Brownists. 1631 Heylin St. George 181 A slie and corner- 
creeping kind of people, active in private places. 1638 in 
Maidment Sc. FasguilsiiZtS,) 40 From corner-creeping par- 
lour preachers. .Almighty God deliver us ! 

Cornered (k^-moid), ppl. a. [f. Coknee sb. -i- 

-ED^.] 

1 . Having a corner or corners. (Frequently in 
composition, as three-cornered, sharp- cornered 1) 

4* 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 10310 Cornered as 
a cheker quarre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxix. 
(1495) 519 A syx cornerd stone. ^ 1440 Promp. Parv. 93 
Corneryd, angulatus. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 
III Cornered bodies be most vnapt for to run. 1592 Wyrlev 
Armorie 139Who.se cornerd shield was laid with skil full blew. 
1601 Holland/’Z/wj 1 . 73 The indented creekes and cornered 
nouks [of Peloponnesus]. 1756 Sir J. Hill Herbal -s:. 114 
The leaves are cornered and smooth. 1779 T. Forrest 
Voy. New Guinea 9 A large four cornered sail. 18x7 R, 
Jameson Char, Min. go ^arp^cornered, as in quartz and 
calcedony. Blunt-cornered, as in common opal, 
t 2 . Having (geometrical) angles. Obs. 

* 55 * Recorde Paihw. Kiunul. i. xxx, Those iij. lines will 
make a triangle equally cornered to the triangle assigned. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry n. iv. (1611) 44 A cornered Line is 
framed of sundry lines meeting together cornerwise. 

-fS. Cornered cap'. «= Coknee-cap. Ohs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 113 The cornered cappe, say 
these misterious fellows, doth signifie. .the whole monarchy 
of the world, East, West, North, and South. 1590 Green- 
wood Def. Read Prayers 26 If yt be not necessarie, 

put such conueniency in your cornerd Capp, or surplus, 
CX640 in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 130 Will make the 
Pope curse his mishap And Prelats wail their corner’d cap. 
168a N. O. Soileau's Le Lutrin w. 75 His corner’d Cap (for 
fear of cold) on ’s Head. 

4 . See CoENEK z/. 2, 3. 

Corner er (k^unomi). [f. Coenee®>. 44--eb'*.J 
Cottim. One who makes a ‘comer ’ in a particular 
stock or commodity ; a corner-man. 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct., The unhappy ‘sellers short*., 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
‘cornerers’ are willing to sell it 1886 W. Graham Soc. 
Problem 157 Some successful ‘comerer ’ of cotton or corn. 

Cornering (kp-jnoriq), vhl. sb. [f. Coknee 

1 , Acting or dealing in a corner. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Mana!uvring(x8s2) g Take care of 
her asides, and her whisperingii, and her cornerings. 

2. Comm. The action of making a ‘ corner ’ : see 
CoBNEE V. 4. Also attrib. 

axB6o N. V. Jml. Comm. (Bartlett), The remarkable 
fluctuations in the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
successful cornering operation. 1881 Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 
The iniquitous system of * Cornering ’ which has crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 5/2 Bonds 
to bearer are not. .a promising subject for cornerings. 

Cornerless (kp-mailes), a. [f. Cornee jA +• 
-LESS.] Having no corners, without corners. 

1^98 Sylvester Du Barias 11. n. iv. (1641) 139 Joyntless^ 
pointless, cornerless. ax6^x Donne Upon Transl. oj 
Psalms (R.), [They] thrust into straight corners of poor wit 
Thee, who art cornerless and infinite, 1793 Holcroft 
Lavate-Ps Physiog. vii. 45 Smooth cornerless foreheads. 

t Co’rnerly, adv. Obs, rare-- A [f. as prec. + 
-LT ^.] Cornerwise, diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse iv. iv. (repr.) 130 The yssue or goyng. 
cornerly or angularly sygnefyeth cautele or subtilyte, 

Co*rner«nian. 

1 . The end man of a row of ‘ negro minstrels 

1873 Slang Diet, s.v., There are two corner men, one 

generally plays the bones and the other the tambourine. 
Corner-men are the grotesques of a minstrel company. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/1 At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the ‘ end-men who are known in England, oddly 
enough, as the * corner-men ’. 

2 . One who lounges about street-corners, a street 
‘ loafer ’ or ‘ rough Cf. comer-boy j c.-cove 
(GobnbrjA 16). 

1885 Chamh. frnl. 28 Feh. 136 Curley Bond was well 
known in the district [in London] as a loafer and ‘ corner- 
man’. 1886 Sat. Rezu 13 Feb. 219 Processions of the most 
peaceful character are protected against corner-men and 
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GOBITETIST, 


roughs. 2890^ Daily News 10 Apr. 5/1 The ruffianism of 
Birmingham is^ unfortunately the ruffianism of the entire 
kingdom. .If Birmingham has its claqueurs^ Liverpool has 
its corner men. 

3 . Comm. One who makes a Corner {sh. 14). 

1881 Daily News^Z Sept. 4/7 A properly speaking, 

may be called a secondary not a primary Speculation . . Some 
one has taken liberties with the market by speculatively sell- 
ing what he has not got ; and the cornerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Foins by spoiling the spoilers. 1887 
Guardian 23 June 923 The forestallers of the middle ages 
are reproduced in the corner-men of to-day. 

CoTner-stoiie, 

1. One of the stones forming the quoin or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. 

J383 Wyclif xxxviii. 6 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of It? 2337 North tr. Gueziara's Diall Pr. 5sa/i The 
corner stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1397 Hooker 
Pol. IV. Ixxi. § 2 That first-laid corner-stone in Zerrubabels 
buildings. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 2 See you yond Coin 
a' th' Capitol, yond corner stone? 1724 Watts Logio iv. 
ii. Rule 1 The largest and fairest building sinks.. to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner-stones of it are feeble 
and insufficient. 1863 Rickman Styles Archil. 63 The 
quoins or corner stones are arranged in a peculiar manner. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lit^isf. 94 The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough as rubble. 

fig. (esp. ill reference to its function in con- 
solidating the building.) 

12x300 Cursor M. X9155 (Cott.) Jesu .. bat es mad als a 
^uarner stan For to mak tuin folk an. 2383 Wvclif Eph. 
ii. 20 Aboue bildid on the foun dement of apostli.s and of 
prophetis, bi that hi^este corner stoon, Crist Jhesu. 1768- 
74 Tucker Z/. Nat. 11852) I. 513 A trust in God i.s the grand 
corner stone of all religion, 1803 Syd. Smith IVhs. (1859) 
I, 32/2^ The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depend.s, 2873 
owETT Plato '.ed, 2) IV. 30 Why should we make an am- 
iguous word the corner-stone of moral philosophy ? 
f 2 . The coving of a fire-place. Ods. 

X703 T, N. Ci.y <§• C. Purchaser 118 Corner-stones . . are 
2 Stones.. of which there stands one in each Jamb of a 
Chimney. Their Faces are hollow in the breadth, being a 
certain Sweep of a Circle .. their heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree. 

CoiTlierwise (k^'inaiwsiz), adv. [See -wise.] 
In the manner of a corner; so as to form a corner 
or angle ; diagonally. 

2474 Caxton Chesse iv. iv. (repr.) 150 The alphyn goeth 
alwey cornerwyse fro the thyrd poynt to thie thyrd poynt. 
1480 — Descr, Eng. 40 Y-shape endlong and corner-wese. 
2386 T. B. Z« Primaud. Fr. A cad, 11. (1594)41 Their legges 
. .are placed in regard of the backebone-when they walke. . 
cornerwise, not downeright. 2684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 
3 Close up the open end, by turning' in the Paper of Paste- 
oard corner-wise. 2838 Hawthorn^ Z’r. 4 It, Jmls. II. 
^ Squares meeting one another cornerwise. 2837 Mrs. 
Gaskell C, Bronte i The gable-ended hou.ses, which obtrude 
themselves corner-wise on the widening street 
t Co*mery, a. Obs. ? Abounding in comers. 

2376 Newton tr, Lemnid s Complex, 25 a. The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerie ventricles of the brayne. 

Cornet (h^'J^iet), sh."^ Forms: 4-9 cornetfee, 
5 cornett, cornet©, 8 (cornit), 6 - cornet, [a, 
OF. cornet^ Pr. cornet, It. cornetto dim. of Rom. 
corno, corn, cor\—\u. cornu horn.] 

1. A wind-instrument ; t a». In early times a 
wind-instrument made of a horn or resembling a 
horn ; a horn {obs). f b. A rude musical instru- 
ment of the oboe class {obs,). c. Now a brass 
musical instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or pistons for producing notes additional 
to the natural harmonics ; also called comet-h- 
piston (see d), and Cornopean. 

%atepo Morte Arth. fjsZ With cornettes and clarions, 
and clergialle notes, a 2400 Ociouian 68 Trompys, taborus 
and cornettys crye. Ibid. 1070 Whan he was on hors y-sette, 
Men touched trumpes and cornette. 2330 Palsgr. 209/1 
Cornet, a home, comet, c t6xo T. Randolph Eclogue in 
Foxr S. P. yas. 7(2848) 282 When we all haue slept, Pan’s 
cornets blowes,^ and the great sheepshear’s kept. 1622 
Bible 2 Sam. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Lsrael played 
before the Lord , . on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
cornets, and on cimbals. 2611 Coryat Crudities 252 Some- 
times sixteene played together vpon their instmments, ten 
Sagbuts, foure Cornets, and two Violedegambaes. 1793 
SouTHF.y Triumph 0/ Woman 108 Shrill were heard the 
flute. The cornet, sackbut, dulcimer, and lute. 1843 Pres- 
cori* VI. i. (1864) 338 They marched by the sound 

of atabal and cornet 2888 Besant Dmer House xix. 198 
Fifes, comets, and all kinds of musical instruments, 
transf, 1599 T. M[oufet] Sill^orjnes 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little comet which our eares doth fill. 

d. Comet t piston, h pistons [both forms also in 
F.] : = I c ; also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the comet. 

2836 Mus. World 3 June I. 192 The comeita or comet de 
piston. 2837 ibid. 29 Dec. VIL 254 The Cornopean, known 
in France as the Cornet-h-pistons. 2843 Alb. Smith Phys. 
Evening Parties (1846) 67 The coraet-a-piston would long 
ere this have dropped fast asleep. 2836 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. 
Berliod Instrument, 149 The cornet-a-pistons is very much 
the fashion in France at present. 2879 Scribneds Mag, 
XIX. 902/ 2 The trombones, the tmmpets . . a cornet-a-piston. 

e. The name given to several kinds of organ- 
stops. 

Solo comet, a stop of a loud and powerful tone formerly 
used on the great organ. Echo comet, a stop of soft tone ; 
‘still frequently applied to a compound stop of light tone in 
swell organs’ (Grove). Hence comet voluntaries (see 
quoU). 


1660 Organ Specif. \n Grove Diet. Mus, VL. 592/1 Great 
Organ . .9. Cornet, to middle C, 3 ranks . . Eccho Organ . . 18. 
Cornet, 2 ranks. 2776 Sir J. PIawkins //zjrri Musick IV, i. . 
X. 147 The compound stops [on an organ] are the Cornet. . 
and sundry others. 2833 Seidel Organ 93 The cornet_ is 
the only mixture-register which does not repeat. Ibid., 
Cornet is also the name of an old, obsolete reed-register 
in the pedale. 1880 Grove Diet. M us. s. v., The great organ 
Solo Cornet compri.sed either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. 
Ibid., The Echo Cornet, of soft tone . . was of 3 ranks, or 
4 at most. Ibid., ‘Comet Voluntaries consisted of runs 
and twirls for the right hand, played in single notes, first 
on the louder stop and then repeated on the softer. 

2. A piece of paper rolled in a conical form 
and twisted at the apex, used for wrapping up 
groceries, etc. d* Also a conical filter-paper. 

1330 Palsgr. 209/1 Cornet to put spice in. 15^ Holly- 
band Treas, Fr, Tong, Vn Comet de papier comme d* Apo- 
ticaire, a cornet or Coffin, such as Grocers make of paper 
to put spice in. 1611 Cotgr., CartoucJve, the cornet of 
paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels 
they retaile. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Ckyin, (ed. 3) 
496 Separate the Oil in a Funnel lined with a cornet of brown 
Paper, 2723 Bradley Fam. Diet. II, s.v. Nicattdna, The 
People carry about their Necks, small Funnels or Comets 
made of the Leaves of Palm. 2833 TazYs Mag. 11 . 456 A 
fresh roll, and some salt screwed in a cornet of paper. x8So 
Darwin in Lzfe 4- Lett. (1887) III. 221 To carry the insects 
in their paper ‘ comets '. 
f b. (See quot.) Ohs. 

^ 2731 Bailey voL 1 1, Comet [with Chymists], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vessel. 

1 3. A piece of bread cut in a conical form. Obs. 
1467 Intronization of A bp, Novell in Warner Aniig. 
Culin. ('1792) 201 Then uncover your salt, and with a cornet 
of Breade touch it in four partes. Ibid., He taketh the assay 
with Cornetts of trencher bread of his owne cuttyng. 

A farrier’s instrament formerly used for 
blood-letting. Obs. 

1380 Blundevil Horsejnanship iv. 62 First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a cornet, or drawer. 
2610 Markham Masterp. ii. Ixxi. 337 With a cornet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh aboue the bone. 2639 
T. De Grey Compl. Horsem. 75 Open the same round about 
with your cornet. 2722 in Bailey. 

6 . A flask or other vessel in shape like a horn. 
1686 W. Harris tr. Lemerf s Ckym. i. ix. (ed. 3 1 263 Pour 
outyour matter into a Comet or Iron Mortar [F. un crez4sef 
de fir]. Ibid., Pour it into the Iron Cornet [F. le cornet 
de fer\ 2723 Bradley Fam. Did. II. s.v. Suffusion, 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Cornet. 

6 . Metal. In gold assaying: The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
the process of cupelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitric acid to free it from the silver; the 
small coil of purified gold remaining after this 
process. Also cornette. 

2800 tr. Lagrange's Ckezn. II. 145 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking care that the comet does not 
fall. 2879 G. Gladstone in Cassell's TecJvn. Edttc. IV. 
igi/i [The gold] is then . . rolled up by hand into a spiral 
form. ‘The Cornette as this is called, is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid, 2882 Watts Did, Chem., 
Gold Assay H. 935 Withdrawing the crucibles from the 
furnace we find in each a small comet of bright gold. 

7. In various isolated senses, chiefly technical : 

t a. A small cucumber (see quot. 1658). t b« The name 
of a fish (see quot, 1678). c. Dressmaking. ‘The cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the large end of a tmmpet’ (Mrs. 
Leach), d. ‘Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattle-snake ' (Mayne Rxp. Lex. i860), e. A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. 1874). 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 283 Which they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns. 1678 Phillips s.v., There is also a sort of 
shell Fish called in Latin Buccinum, in English Comet, and 
both from the figure of a winding horn, which it resembles. 
xnzx Bailey, Comet, .also a Fish resembling a Horn. 2847 
Yearsley Deafness 173 The Ear-comets which are fixed 
into the ears and retained there by metallic springs . . leave 
the hands at liberty. 2874 Knight Did. Mech. , Comet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external ear. It is used in cases of obstruction of the meatus 
auditorius. .and is made of gold or silver, 

% 8 . As a translation of Lat. cornu in sense 
* wing of an army \ 

2624 Raleigh Hist. World 11 . v. iii. § 21. 496 He placed 
them, .all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Cornets. 2639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. 
Ixvii. § 708 The forces . . are cast into a squadron, foure* 
semare, fortified with wings or comets [comdms munitam}. 

9 . Comb., as cornet-liom = Cornet 4; cornet- 
pot, a pot in which the * comet * of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (see 6) ; comet-stop 
= I e ; cornet-winder, one who winds or blows 
a horn. 

a 1662 Holyday yievenal 22 Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus gave To a dear comet-winder. 1742 Compl. 
Fam, Piece in. 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins . . 
with the Point of your Comet-hora. 1869 Eng. Mech. 17 
Dea 332/2, I have tried the assay pots (cornet pots). 

Cornet (k^inet), Also 6-9 cornette, 6-7 
erron. coronet(t. [a. F. cornette, dim. of come 
Rom, coma f. sing., horn L. cornua n. pi., horns.] 
1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies, 
t b. A part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace or the like hanging down the sides of the 
cheeks, c. The great white head-dress of Sisters 
of Charity. 

* A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vsed in old time, and 
at this day by some old women' (Cotgrave); ‘the upper 


pinner dangling about the cheeks like a hound’s ears® 
\fYdiyTi,MundusMuliebrisx6(yi^. 

a 234.7 Surrey in ToitelVs Misc. (Arb.) 12, I neuer sawrny 
Ladye laye apart Her cornet blacke, in colde nor yet in 
beate. 2348 Hall Chron. 12809) 837 But on her head she 
had a cap. .with a Cornet of laune. 2378 Inv. R. Wardrobe 
(1815) 232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of camorage with tua cornettis. 
2683 Land. Gaz. No. 2769/4 Lost.. a Point Cornet for the 
Head. 1697 C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 256, I imme- 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. 2816 J. 
Scott Pis. Paris 107 They sat up all night, that their 
women might lower their cornettes. 1874 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Z^ I. ii. 39 She had visited this lady, finding her 
in the whitest cornette tied under the chin. 1892 T filet 
28 Feb. 357 The white cornette and gray robe of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

2. ‘ A scarf anciently worn by doctors’ (J.), as 
part of their academical costume. 

2658 Phillips, Comet, (French) a kinde of black Taffata, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Law used to wear on the 
collar of their robes as an Ensign, or badge of their degree. 
T 8. The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing gradually to a point ; 
cf. CoRNUTE B. 2. 

*579 Digges Stratiot. 127 Neither may they, .departe 
from their Cornets or Ensignes. xsgs XjNTON (Roxb.) 
426 The Ehglishe encountered them with so great resolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thre cornets. 162a 
F, Markham Bk. War in. i, § 9. 84 This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Cornet hath all the Priuiledges which an En- 
signe of foot hath. 2733 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 10 Nine 
Cornettes and six standards were taken in the pursuit. 1838 
Hist. Rec. 3^/ Regini. Foot^x Three Cornets (,or Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.i. 86 b, The 
Princes Cornet bearer. 1827 G. Chalmers Pref. Church* 
yard’s Ckippes zx Churchyard served under count de la 
March, as cornet-bearer to 250 light horsemen, 
b. A peimou or flag used in signalling. 

287s Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk, vii. (ed. 2) 267 With a 
Cornet Under. 

•^4. A company of cavalry, so called from the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use.) 

*583' Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. ii. 56 b. There came 
out of the Wood twoo Cornettes of horsemen. 1594 Peele 
Bait. Alcazar Wks. 1829 II. 93 Take a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed pikes. 2606 Holland Sueton. 
200 A certaine Captaine over a cornet of horse-men, 1688 
J. 'Si. Art of War 54 The Cavalry march, in little Squadrons 
each consisting of two Cornets. 1838 Hist.^ Rec. yl Regim. 
Foot 7 Companies of foot were at this period [1572] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Cornets. 

P erron. coronet i 1398 Grenewey Tacitud Ann, xni. ii. 
(1622) 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-men. 
261X Speed Hist. Gi, Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or troopes of horse. 

5. The fifth commissioned officer in a troop of 
cavalry, who carried the colours; corresponding 
to the ensign in infantry. (No longer in use.) 

*579 Digges Stratiot. 132 The chiefe of everye Troupe or 
at the least their Lieutenants or Cornets. 1389 Pasquil’s 
Ret.^ Ciij, For the grace, .and order of euerie Cornette and 
Ensigne in the same. 2625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 4i. 
The Cornet shall be armed and horst in all points, dike the 
Lieutenant.. he shall carry chared on his right thigh, his 
Captaines Cornet. axCqx Ld. Fairfax (1699) 212, I 
had notice that Cornet Joyce.. had seized on the King’s 
person. 2707 Freind Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 242 There 
were three good Horses for each Captain, .and one for the 
Cornet. x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy 4* K I. 92 (Jne of Sic 
Brandon’s great nephews was a Comet in my remment. 

r erron. coronet '. 2643 Cromwell Lett. 28 Sept,, The 
horses that his Coronett Boulry took. 1679 Claverhouse 
in Lauderdale Papers <2883) III, xcv. 165 The first [shock] 
they gave us broght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 
b. The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 
In the Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is borne round the marches of the burgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Comet, fotXowcA by a 
large cavalcade. The gallop out of the town is the Comet's 
Chase. 

1706 in Annals of Hawick (1850), The person elected cor- 
net, having declined to carry the pennil or colour, caused 
ane m-eat disturbance. 

tCoTnet, w. Obs. [f. Cornet jAf] bUr. To 
play on the comet or hom. 

2623 Chapman Widowe's T. iii. (D.), Here's a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cornetting and tripping th’ toe. 

Cornet, obs. f. Coronet. 

Cornet-ii-piston(s : see Cornet r d. 
Cornetcy (k^-m^si). [f. Cornet .?A^-h-cT.] 
The position or rank of a cornet. 

2762 Biogr. Did, XII. 477 (Jod.) His uncle, .diverted him. 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcy in his cvim regi- 
ment, 2809 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. V. 141, I shall 
recommend your friend for an Ensigney. Should you prefer 
a Cornetcy for him, I may be able to give him one. 1885 
Manch. Even. News 9 May 3/1 He was afterwards gazetted 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment of Life Guards. 

f Co'rneter. Obs. Also 7 cornetter, cor- 
niter. [f. Cornet -h-er,] One who blows a 
horn or plays the cornet. 

2627 Hakewill Apol. (2630) 429 So great was the rabble of 
trumpetters, cometter-s, and other Musitians. 2634 Lauds 
Visitations in ^ih Rep. Com. Hist. MSS. (1874) 125/2 Two 
I corniters and two sackbutters . . for the decorum of our quire. 
Oornetist (kp*inetist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
A solo comet-player. 

2882 Musical standard 29 Jan. 72/1 In the Mtesical 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist. ^ 2890 Lippincotds Mag. June App. viii, What 
do you think of that young cornetist ? 

Corneto, obs. f. Cornuto. 

Cornette, variant of Cornet, 


CORHETTIEE. 

t Comettio’r. Oh» [£ + -ike, 

-EEE.] « CORKBTER. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. ii. 6 These Brigands. . 
having, .heard the trumpettiers and cornettiers sound. 

[a. F. corniule, dim. 
of cortiie cornea.] One of the minute facets of the 
compound eyes of insects ; = Coeneolk 

1839 Todd CycLAnat, II. 960/1 Each facet, or. .corneule, 
is the proper cornea of a distinct eye. Ibid.^ Immediately 
behind each corneule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 

CoTIlfactor. A dealer in corn or grain ; a 
corn-merchant. 

1699 Poor Mads Plea 8 Among the Corn-Factors. 171S 
Pond, Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Bennet of London, Comfactor, 
31789 Windham Pel. in Speeches Pari, (1812) 1 . 152, I am 
no corn-factor who am to profit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Lisle Cahr yud, Gueynne I, i. 27 Mrs. F. the Ris- 
borough comfactor's wife, 

€o*r2l“fed, d. Fed on grain well-fed. 

1576 Gascoigne Sieele GL (Arb.) 78 Than cornfed beasts 
whose beliie is their God. 1598 Deloney Jacke MewLdin. 
304 My follces are so come fed that we have much adoeto 
please them in their diet . 1638 Penkethm an .<4 riach, I iij b, 
An Ox stalled or Come fed, 24S‘. a grasse fed Ox i6j. 1889 
Farmer Did. Amer, 170/2 A woman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump — an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this kind of food [Indian cornj 

Oo*m£Leld, coni-i.eld. A held in which 
corn is grown. 

1523 Fitzherb, Hush. § 141 Standynge water in his come 
feeldes at the landes endes or sydes. 1638 Penkethman 
Ariack. K b, Great Flouds, which destroyed Corae-fields, 
Pastures, and Beasts. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 
IV. 537 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines. 1883 
O. Lloyd Ehb ^ Flow IL 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and cornfields. 

CoTSl-flag'. [See Fla©.] A plant of the genus 
Gladiolus or Sword-lily, N.O. Iridaceso^ species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxxviii. 196 Comeflagge or Gladioli. 
1597 GerardE Herbal i. Ixxvi. 105 French come flagge 
Imh small stiffe leaves. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole 
xxi. 189 Next unto the Flagges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Come Flagges. 1688 R. IcLoxmb, Armoury 
It. ni/x The Indian Com-lag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stalk, and are of a sad red. 1841-4 Emer- 
son £ss. Ser. i. xi. 263 You shall still see., the tasselled 
grass, or the com-flags. i86x Delamer FI, Gard. 27 Corn 
Flag.—Thst wild European species, G. communis^ is per- 
fectly hardy in England, 

CoTn-flour, Meal of Indian com ground very 
fine ; also applied to flour made of rice or other 
grain. 

18^1 Exhibition^ Fep. Turies (1852) 55 United States. — 
Maize-flourj commonly called ‘ com-me^ ‘ or * corn-flour ' in 
the XJ.^S...is extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses in that coun^. i860 lllusir. Pond. News XXX vll. 
205/a Summer Recipe for Patent Com Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. 1892 Trade Advt^ The British Corn-flour 
prepared from Rice. 

Oo’m-flower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst com; 
spec, a. the common Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus ; 
D. the Com-rose or common Wild Poppy; c. the 
Corn-cockle ; d. Golden or Yellow Cornflower : 
the Corn-marigold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xii. i6i This floure [Blew bottell] 
may also be called Hurte Side, and Cornefloure. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal ccxU 591 Of Blewe Bottle, or Come 
flower. Jbid.ccdixv, § 2. 606 These plants are called.. in 
English Come Marigold, yellow Come flower, and golden 
Come flower. 1599 A. M. GahelhouedsBk. Physic 73/1 Adde 
as much water of blewe cornflowers. 1626 Bacon Syioa § 482 
There be certain Com-flowers which come seldome or never 
in other places, .but onely amongst Com: As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Yellow Mary-Gold, Wilde Poppy and Furaitonr. 
1879 Lubbock Sci, Ped. ii. 37 The common but beautiful 
Q^TafLoys^iCentaureacyanusS. *885 E. Peacock in A cademy 
26 Sept. 204/2 Of the sunlight yellow and corivflowers red. 

Co*ru-groUlld. arch, A piece of land used 
for growing com ; corn-land. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 823/1 The king,. lodged 
witnin 3 miles of the citie in a come ground up the river. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe xL (1840) 1 . 180 Two pieces of corn- 
ground. 1727 Swift Gulliver in. iv. 203 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 

Oo'm-lioa’rder. arch. One who hoards com 
or keeps it in order to realize a larger price. 

1596 Bp. Barlow Three Serm. ii. 59 Cornnoorders, who 
bad rather the come should waxe fustie in their gamers, 
than to sell it out at a reasonable rate, 1398 J. Dickenson 
Greene in Cone. ^1878) 100 Greedy Corne-hoorders . . gener- 
ally cursed. 1631 C Fitz-Geffray {title) The Curse of 
Corae-horders. 

Co*ri 3 .-llOXlSe-‘ fl. An ancient name for a 
granary. Ohs. 

cxooo Suppl. Mlfrids Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 185 Grana- 
rinm^ cornhus. 1335 Coverdale 2 Chron. xxxil 28 Ezechias 
. .made him. .come houses for the increace of come. 

2 . CI.S. *=» COEK-ORIB, 

CoTU-lmsh:, H, S. The husk of coarse leaves 
enclosing the ear of Indian corn. 

1808 Med, Trnl. XIX. 122 They scrubbed him with corn- 
husks. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar II. 221 The corn-husk 
punishment.. .Dry corn-husks are. .lighted, and the burning 
embers are whipped off., so as to fall in showers of live 
Sparks on the naked back. 

So Oorn-husker, one who strips the husks from 
the ears of Indian corn ; also a machine for this 
purpose. Corn-husking, the husking of Indian 
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com ; a gathering of neighbours at the house of a 
farmer to- assist him in husking his Indian corn, 
usually finishing up with feasting and dancing ; 
also called husking hee. 

1832 Haliburton Traits Amer. Hum. (Baflett\ There 
was a corn-husking, and I went along with Sal Stebbins. 
1886 S. Longfellow Pife Pongfellew I. ii. 19 In autumn 
entering into the work and fun of the corn-husking. 1890 
Boston iMass.) Jrnl. Dec., A big corn-husking match, .each 
contestant husked and cribbed about 150 bushels. Mod. 
U. S, Newspaper Advt.^ The best com-husker made. 

CoX'llic (k^unik), a. Chem. [f. L. cof'n-tts 
(see Cornel) -b -ic.] In Comic acid, a synonym 
of CoRNiN, q.v. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
. . discovered in it [bark of Cornus ilorida) a peculiar 
crystallized bitter substance . . which he distinguished by 
the name of comic add. 1863-82 in Watts Did. Chem. 

Cornice (kp*inis), sb. Forms : 6~ cornice, 7 
cornishe, corniche (coronix), 6-8 coronice, 6 
coronich, (eornix), 6-9 cornish. [The forms 
comice, cornishe, were taken immed. from F. and 
It. equivalents : cf. i6tli c. F. cornice, cornise, in 
Cotgr. comice, corniche ‘ the cornish or brow of a 
piller or wall mod.F. corniche ; ad. It. cornice 
(komftji?) ^ the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jetting peece or part of 
a house orwalF (Florio) ; rmzfri? represents the It. 
spelling ; F, corniche, Eng. cornish derive from 
It. pronunciation. The variants coronix, coronice, 
are based on 16-1 7th c. latinized forms. 

It. cornice, the source of the word in all the mod. langs., 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical with cornice t—L. 
cornix, -teem crow {Corvus Cornix), and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word ; in the Focabolario della Crusca 
the two are separated.^ The L. term for the architectural 
cornice was corona (Vitruvius), and some have conjectured 
that the It. cornice is in some way derived or corrupted 
from that word, the form coronix ditoA by Du Cange, and 
used in Eng. by Shute in 1563, being assumed to be a con- 
necting link. But there is no evidence for L. coronix before 
i6th c. Du Cange’s example is of 1643, his example of 
comix of 1605 ; both appear to be merely latinized forms of 
the Italian word, coronix being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with cordna. Another suggestion is that the 
It. cornice was in some way related to L. cordnis, ddemys 
Gk. Kopwvt?, given in Hesychius in the sense to TeAeuratov 
TVS otKoSo/ti?s idSeua ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building’, the ‘cope-stone’. But this could not have 
phonetically given lx., comice, unless indeed the Gk. word 
had passed into popular Italian use, and been assimilated 
by popular perversion to comice crow. Of this we have no 
evidence.] 

1 . Arch. A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building ; spec, the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

1363 Shute Archie. C ij b, The Coronix of the Pedestalle. 
Ibid. D iv h, The Arenitraue, frise, & Cornishe. 1575 
Laneham Pet. (1871) 56 Columns.. that supported a cumly 
Cornish. 1624 Wotton Arckit. (1672) 22 They {pillars] 
have all their., upper Adjuncts, as Architrave, Frize, and 
Cornice. 1636 Earl Monm. AdvU fr . Pamass. 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highest 
Cornish, 1663 Gerbier Counsel 12 Cornishes and Frontis- 
pieces over the Windows. 1681 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 329 
With all its Mouldings, Frize and Coronice, 1726 Leoni 
tr. A lbertis A rchit. l. 97 a, Let there be Cornices of Stone 
. . proj ecting out a cubit. 1833 A d 3-4 IVill. IV, a 46 § 1 14 
The water from the roofs and cornices of all houses or other 
buildings. 1S47 Lytton Pucretia (1853) 33 The same en- 
riched frieze and comice. 

b. An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
running round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or the like ; also, 
the ornamental projection within which curtains 
are hung. 

1670 Lassels Fhy. Italy i. (1698) 81 Over it runs a cornish 
of silver plate nailed to the wall. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXI 1 1 . 
326 The gilding of the cornish. . was quite blackened. 1800 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIII. 18 The cornish of the 
wainscotting. 1858 Dickens Pett. 28 Aug., A great piece 
of the cornice of the ceiling falling with a great crash. 1838 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Cornice . . a gilded or other orna- 
mental work within which vrindow curtains are suspended. 

2 . A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It. 
cornice degli orecchioni, Florio ; see also cornice- 
ring in 4). 

1571 Digges Pantom. (1591)178 The Excesse wherby the 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Comice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyle [of a cannon]. 1643 N. 
Stone Enchirid, Fortif. 57 The mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

II B. Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a precipice. (Not an English sense.) 

1823 Galt Entail III. xvi, 153 The road.. lay on the 
cornice of a precipice. 1824 ■^ Eothelan HI. 250 Tlie road 
towards it is a comice, as the Sicilians . . call the paths which 
wind along the edge of precipices. 1883 Burton & Cameron 
To Gold Coast I. iii. 56 Seixal, on the north-west coast, 
famous for its comiche-road.! 

4 . Comb., as comice-liOok, a hook for hanging 
pictures from a picture-comice ; cornice-piece, a 
piece of moulding forming a comice ; cornice- 
plane, an ogee plane for planing mouldings ; 
cornice-pole, a pole canying rings from which 
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curtains are hung ; cornice-rail (see quot.) ; 
cornice-ring, the ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon immediately behind the muzzle-ring ; = 
Astragal 3. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 13 This [the front 
roof-rail], with the door-case rails, has ^Cornice-pieces 
nailed on. 1879 Cassell s Tec/m. Educ. IV. 298/2 *Cornice 
poles . . coated with thin brass. 1794 Felton Carriages 
Gloss., ^Cornice Rails, the top framing of the body of a 
coach or chariot, called roof rails. 1645 N. Stone Enchir. 
Fortif. 56 The Astragali, or ^Coronice ring. 1692 Capt. 
SwitJis Seamajis Gram. ii. vi. 94 The Astragal, or 
Comice Ring. 1704 J. Harris Pex. Teckn. s.v. Ordnance, 
Cornish Ring of a Gun, is the next from the Muzzle Ring 
backwards.^ x75i Chambers Cycl., Corniche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. 

' Cornice (k/?‘Jnis), z». Also cornish. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To furnish with a cornice; Jig. to 
crown or finish as with a cornice. 

1744 Eliza Heywood Female Sged. (1748) I. 123 Twelve 
marble-pillars . . carved and cornished after the Doric and 
Ionic manner. 1803 W. Taylor m Ann. Rev. 1. 431 The 
whole work - . stretched into a hundred volumes ..would 
cornish the literary wainscotting of a five-and-twenty foot 
room. 1872 BI.ACKIE Pays Highl. 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous. .And by green birches 
corniced. 

Go37liiced. (k^'rnist), ppl. a. Also cornished. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. + -ed.] Having a cornice, 
adorned with a cornice. 

1821 Keats Pamia 360 In the corniced shade Of some 
arch’d temple door. 1870 Disraeli Pothair Ixix. 369 The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 

fCo'rnicement. Obs. [f. as prec. + -mint,] 
A structure of the nature of a cornice ; cornicing. 

1637 LuminaUa A b, Above these, ran coniicements, 
whienmade the ground of a second order. x6ss J. Webb 
Stone-Heng (1725) 75 Those single Cornicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, the Romans used to 
set over their Pylastens. 

Cornicixig (kp-misig). Also 7 -ishing. [f. 
as prec. + -ing 1.] Work consisting of a cornice or 
cornices. 

^ 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 75 Door-cases, Cornishing, Mould- 
ings, etc. 1882 Shorthouse y. Inglesani\^^. 2) II. v. 129 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. 

Cornicle (kf'jnik’l). €0rnictihim,ll\m. 

of coTJiu horn.] A little horn {pbs.^ ; a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the ‘ horns ’ of a snail, 
the antennae of an insect. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 155 [In .snails] there will 
be found on either side two black . . membranous strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle upon pro- 
trusion. ^ 1638 Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins. 024 Having 
two cornicles or little .short horns. Ibid. 1003 The cornicles 
long and black, the wings coming forth of the middle of 
theloins. tZe^iToonCycLAnat. HI. 843/1 Minute cornicles 
sometime.? attached to the pubLs. 1839 f>id. V. 176/2 In 
Poupart’s ligament, .cornicles, .are said to have been found 
in the human subject. 

Cornicle, obs. Sc. and north, f. Chronicle. 

c 1473 Partenay 1223 As ther cornicles shewith openly. 

t Corni'cular, a. Obs. rare~~'^. [f. L. corni- 
cul-um little horn (see Cornicle) + -ar.] = next. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 292 The Moon, .whether she is 
cornicular, or divided, or gibbous, or full. 

CorxiLi'CXilate, [ad. L. corniculdt-us horned, 
f. comiculum little horn: see -ate 2 .] Horned; 
having pointed projections like horns. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. iii. Ixii, It hath been. , 
shown That Venus Moon-like grows corniculate. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 96 Herbs of a Corniculate or Horned 
Seed-ves.sel. 1721 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 219 Some 
with Corniculate Petala. 1866 Treas, Boi., Corniculate, 
terminating in a process resembling a horn ; as the fruit of 
Trapabicomis, 

f Cornrculer. Obs. [ad. L. corniculdrius a 
soldier presented with a comiculum (or horn- 
shaped ornament worn on the helmet) and thereby 
promoted ; an adjutant,] An assistant officer. 

^1386 Chaucer Sec. Nunls T. 369 Oon Maximus, that 
was an Officer Of the Prefect es, and his Corniculer [z'.r. 
-eere, -ere]. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 230 To oon 
Maximus hys cornyculer He hem delyverid. 
Corniferoiis (k^mi-feros), a. [f. L. corjiifer 
horn-bearing (f. cornu horn + -fer bearing) + -ous.] 

•f* 1 . Producing or having horns. Obs. 

1650 T. Blount tr. Estienne^s A rt Devises 72 Tire cornl- 
ferous cressant. 1631 J . F[reake] A gjppa's Occ. Philos. 143 
Elevating corniferous humors into his head, and producing, 
horns. 

2 - Geol. Containing or producing homstone. 

1873 Dawson Earth 4* Man v. 90 The * Corniferous lime- 
stone so called from the masses of homstone . . contained in 
it. 1883 S. M. Burnham Pimesiones, etc. 50 The Corniferous 
period of the Devonian age. 

Corn££c (k^mi-fik), u. rare^^. [f. L. cornu 
horn -f -Eic.] Producing horns or horn. 

. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cornifick. J7ssm Johnson ; hence 
in mod. Diets. 

Comification (k^mifik^i-Jou). Phys. and Zool. 
[n. of action f. Cornipy : see -pication.] Pro- 
duction of horn ; conversion into horny substance. 

<zx843 Southey Doctor cxxyxxx, 321 The habit of cornifi- 
cation. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 498/1 The outer [cells] 
undergo a more complete cornification. 1876 tr. Wagner’s 
Padhol. 258 Drying, cornification, shrivelling up of the 
fibrin. 
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Comiform a. rare^o. fL. type 

^comiformis^ t cornu -formis -POUM: cf. 

F. corniforme^ Having the form of a horn. 

1836 Smart, Comiform^ having the shape of horns. 

, Corili:fy i k^-jnifoi') , v. {f. L. cornu horn + -fy.] 
f 1. trans. To fit with ‘ horns %• to cuckold. Ohs, 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities 405 If slie [my wife] were fair, she 
might pex'haps comifie me. 

2, Fhys. and Zool. To turn into horn or homy 
substance. Hence Co ‘rnifted///. n;. 

1859 Totm CycL AnaL V, 498 These cornified plates. 
387a Huxley Pkys. xii. 278 Coalesced and cornified cells. 
Corai'geroiis, a, [f. L. comiger horn-bearing 
(f. cornu horn + ~ger bearing) + -ous.] Bearing or 
having horns, homed; producing horn or homy 
substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. v. xix. 261 Nature in other 

cornigerous animals, hath placed the homes higher. 1679 
Plot (1^6)257 Sheep,, being reckon'd amongst 

the cornigerous Quadrupeds. 1834 Good Stud, Med. (ed. 4) 
IV . 463 Examples of tne cornigerous variety [of fish-skin 
disease], .are by no means uncommon. 

Oornill, obs. f. Coekel 3. 

Cornimuse, var. of Cobnemdsb. 

Coniin (k^Mnin). Chem. [f. L. corn-us (see 
Coefel) + -IN.] A bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Cornus Jlorida\ also 
called comic acid, 

1831 J, Davies Manual Mai, Med, 107 Called by him 
[Mr. G. W. Carpenter] cornine, and afterwards cornia. 186^ 
8a Watts CJteni. II. 85 Cornin dissolves easily in 

water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Coming (k^*jnig\ vbl. sh, [f. Coen v. + -ing 

1. The action or process of granulation, 

1560 Whitehorne Ord. Sotddiers (1573) 28 a, The maner 
of coming all sortes of pouder. 1679 Plot Stnffordsh. 
(1686) 94 During the time of its [salt’s] corning they gene- 
rally slacken their fire. 1711 [see Corn-powder]. 1875 
Dre Diet, Arts II. 765 'I'he cake produced by the action 
of the stones is ready for graining or coming. 

2. Pickling with salt ; salting. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improvem. <'1746) 204 
Each of them need first a little corning with salt. 1661 
Lovell Hist, Anim, <§• Min. Introd. 
i* 3. The growing or cultivation of com. Ohs. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Jmprov. Impr. To Rdr., All which are 
three staple Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Corning, Trade, and Merchandize. 

f 4. The practice of begging corn on St. Thomas’s 
day. dial. Obs. 

a. 1806 Brand Pop. Ant (1870) I. 246 There is a custom in 
Wai'wickshire for the poor, on St. Thomas’s Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn of the farmers, which they call going 
a-corning. ^ 

5. attrib. and Comb.,, as coming-machine, -mill ; 
corning-liouse, tlie part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

1667 Hist Gunpowder in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. (’1702) 281 
From the Mill the Powder is brought to the Coming-house. 
1794 Ann. Reg. 42 The explosion of the coming-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house. x88i Greener Gun 313 The old 
corning machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 Edin. Rev. July 36 A large maga- 
zine and comina-hou.se. 

tCoTmsE, Ohs. rare. {f. Coen sb^ -b 
-ISH 1 .] Of the corn kind. 

1(^9 Blithe Eng. Improv. Dnpr. /idss) 147 How to feed 
Swin, without any cormsh meat. Ibid., Their cornish Musk- 
ings they cast into the yard, .for the Swine to root amongst. 
1669 Worlidge Syst Agric, (1681) 80. 1725 Bradley 
Did, S.V. Swine. 

Cornisll (k^unij), a.^ (sh.) [f. first element of 

Cornwall (OE. Cornweallas -f- -ISH. 

The native equivalent was Kem4ah, Kerturmec, deriv. of 
Kemdu, P&u Kemdw { =:pagus Comuhise) Llwyd, Cernow, 
Kernow (Williams), Welsli Cernyw, Cornwall : cf. Breton 
KernSd, Kemi, the district of Cornouafiles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a proto-Celtic *ComovJo-s, *Corfiovja ; 
cf. med.L. Cortmbia, whence Corfiu'biem, Cornu'bic^ 
Cornish. Ptolemy has Koppaoutot, Roman sources Cormvii, 
as names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall. Prob. 
derived from Celtic com, cornu, ‘ horn', in sense of project- 
ing corner or headland.] 

Of or belonging to Cornwall: a. Applied to the 
people and language ; hence Oornisliman. b. In 
the names of various animals, plants, natural pro- 
ducts, etc. found in Cornwall, as Cornish chough 
(see Chough 2 a\ crow, daw, C. hecdh, C. money- 
wort, etc. ; also Cornish, boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton ; Cornish, clay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Cornish 
granite, used in making earthenware ; C. diamond, 
a variety of quartz found in Cornwall ; a crystal of 
this quartz ; C. engine, a form of single-acting 
condensing steam-engine, used for pumping up 
water, first used in Cornwall ; C. gilliflower, a 
variety of apple ; C. hug (in Wrestling), see Hug 
sb. ; C. pump, a jpump worked by a Cornish engine; 
Cornish stone, f («) = Cornish diamond ; {b) 
Cornish granite in a state of partial decomposi- 
tion, ground and used with clay in the manufacture 
of earthenware. 

a. 1^7 Boorde Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 122 The apendex 
, . treatinge of Cornewall and Comyshe men. Ibid. 123 In 
Cornwall is two speches : the one is naughty Englyshe, and 
Liie other is Cornyshe speche. Ibid., No Cornysheman dothe 


nomber aboue xxx. 1602 Carew Cornwall 19 The 

Cormsh people gaue themselues principally, .to the seeking 
of Tynne. /bid. 55 Cornish names hold an affinity with the 
Welsh. 1880 T. Q. Couch E. Cornwall Gloss. Introd. 74 
The Comishman, a Penzance weekly paper. 

b. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil Eftgin. s.v. Boiler, 
Boilers . . tst, globular ; andly, cylindrical . . as the Cornish 
*boiler. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Oatal. (ed. 4) 112 A large 
preserved Specimen of Cornish *Brown TxQ\A\,Sa-lmofario^. 
1552 Huloet, Cornyshe *chowghe or crowe, Pyracorax. 
1829 S. Shaw Staffordsh. Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there is also used a certain proportion of Cornish or china 
*clay. 1866 E. Meteyard Life WedgwoodPz^ The oppo- 
sition of the Potters to Champion’s Bill, .left open, .the free 
use of Cornish stone and day. C1575 Pari. Byrdes 145 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II. 174 Than sayde the Comyssh *daw. 1591 
Nashe in Arb. Garner I. 501 (D.) If one wear Cornish 
^diamonds on his toes. 1748 De Fods TotirGi. Brii,{iZTi) 
11 . S (D.) Hengeston Hill, which produces a great plenty of 
Cornish diamonds. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 
215 Rock crystal also known as . . ‘Cornish' or ‘Irish’ 
diamond. 18^0-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil Engin., Coryiish 
‘^Engine, a single acting beam engine, employed in raising 
water from mines. .The steam, .is used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an immense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam. c iSso Nat, Encycl. I. 937 The 
finest variety. . is the Cornish *Gilliflower. 1861 Miss PRatt 
Flower. PI. III. 367 Cornish * Heath, .is well distinguished 
. .by its truly bell-shaped corolla. Ibid. IV. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia. .is called also Cornish *Money-wort. 1882 The 
Garden 21 Jan. 34/2 The Cornish Moneywort. .1 have stuck 
. . in against a moist bank in a deep Surrey lane. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 198 The Cornish- 
*Stones, the Bristow-Stones. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. 
MecJut.7tic 481 The glaze fox cream-coloured pottery is 
formed of white lead, Cornish-stone, and flint. 

2. sh. The ancient language of Cornwall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages ; 
it became extinct in the latter part of the iSth c. 

1547 Boorde Introd. K^iowl. i. (1870) 123 Who so wyll 
speake any Cornishe, Englyshe and Cornyshe doth folow. 
1602 Carew Cornwall i. (1769) 71 A kinde of Enterlude, 
compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history. 1867 
Max Muller 1880) III. xiv. 300 Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Reformation. 

Cormsli(e, -nix, obs. flf. Coenice. 
tCo'rnix. Obs. [Cf. It. cornice^ *«* Coene- 
LiAN. Commonly cornix- stone. 

161X Florio, Corgnola, a cornix stone. Cornice . . Also a 
red Cornixstone. 1632 Sherwood, The cornaline, or cornLx- 
stone, cornaline. 

Co’mland, corn-land. Land appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of corn. 

1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) II. 43 (Matzn.) f>ere is nobil 
cornlond and fruytful. 1469 Plumpton Corr, 21 The corne- 
land is overflotin with water, a X613 Overbory Ckarotciers, 
Jaytor, The best acre of corn-land . . in England. ^07 
Cm-ios. in Hush, d* Gard. 140 Nitre, .has the greatest Effect 
on all Corn-Lands. 1846 C. G. Prowett AEschylus’ Prom, 
Bd. 18 The broad Corn-lands of fruitful Cicily. r866 Kings- 
ley Hereto, vi. 124 Broken by cornland and snug farms. 

Co'm-law, Corn Xaw. A law regulating 
the trade in corn, esp. its export and import. 

In English political hi.story the name is u.sed specifically of 
the laws^ restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
19th c. ; against these laws the AnttCom-Law Agitation 
arose in 1838, and they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication usually .spelt with capitals.) 

1766 {title) Three Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws. 1777 J. Anderson {title) An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Corn Laws, with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. 1823 Cobbett Rur, Rides I1885) I. 405 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 1841 W. Stalding Italy <§• It Isl. III. 401 The 
Venetian coni-laws had two marked features, 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, The * Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 It 
adopted the League against the Corn Laws. x868 Rogers 
Man. Pol. Econ. (1876) 163 There has been . . a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the repeal of the corn-laws. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Corn-law z'., to impose corn- 
laws upon ; Corn-la wing ppl. a., passing or sup- 
porting corn-laws. 

1843 Emerson Misc., Carlyle’WVis. (Bohn) III. 317 London 
and Europe tunnelled, graded, corn-lawed.^ 1843 Carlyle 
Past <§• Pr. (1S58) 188 Even corn-lawing Aristocracy, 
Cornless (k^Mnles), a. [f. Coen H- -LESS.] 
Witliout corn ; destitute of corn. 

1827 ILsTtoTH Pelham Ixiv. (D.), Alive to the cornless .state 
of the parson's stable. 1883 H. Drummond Nat Law Spin. 
W. 129 In this world only the cornless ear is seen. 

Co :rn-llia*rigfold« Popular name of Chry- 
santhemum segetum, a plant with bright yellow 
flowers, common as a weed amongst com. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ciSKlxy. § i. 605 Come Marigold . . 
hath a soft stalke, hollow, and of a greene colour, where- 
upon doe growe great leaues. X727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s,v. Ficoides, The Crysanthemum or Com-marigold. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flmmr. PL HI. 3x3 Corn Marigold, .with its 
bright yellow blooms. 

t COTM-master- One who has corn to sell. 

1580 North Plutarch {xC](d ’joy These Corn-masters 
bringing a sample of their Corn in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you. .by that little do sell all that they have. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.) 235 A Nobleman . . A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-M aster . . A Great Corne-M aster. 
X638 Penicethman Kiij, The uncharitable greedi- 

ne.sse, or unconscionable hoording of Come-Masters and 
Farmers. 1667 Ld. Orrery State Lett. (1743) 11 . 262. 
CoTSX-meal. gen. Meal made of com or grain ; 
spec, in Scotl,, oatmeal ; in U.S., meal of maize or 
Indian corn. 

1820 Scott Monast viu, To put in a handful of ashes 
amongst Christian folk’s corn-meal 1855 W, Sargent 


BraddocEs Exp. 85 Tlieir. .corn-meal, either groupd by 
hand or pounded in a wooden mortar, afforded their only 
bread, 1879 Marion C. Tyree Househ. Old Virginia 60 
Talce one quart sifted corn meal and a teacup of cracklins, 
CoTll-llie:rcliailt. A dealer in corn. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero’s Ofices ni. (1558) 142 Neither well 
dyd the cornemarchaunt , . in holdyng Ixis peace. 1707 
Curios, in Hnsb. <§• Gard. 117 The Corn-Merchant ought 
not to conceal, .what he knows. 1795 Hull Advertiser 
9 May i/i T. Tomlinson of Winterton . . Corn Merchant. 

Co*r 2 i-iniil, Also 6 -miln. 

1. A mill for grinding corn or grain ; a flour-mill. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. g b, There be many maner of mylnes 

as cornemyines, wyndmylnes, horsemylnes. 1625 Af, Riding 
Records IV. 159 A water corn mill, 1768-74 'Tucker Lt. 
Nat. ixZs't) n. 86 Man . . can make corn-mills . . that grind 
the corn he must else have pounded in a mortar. X864 A. 
McKay A/zj/. Kilmarnock j,. Where stood the corn-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobs of 
Indian com for stock-feeding purposes. U.S. 

So CoTa-miller, a miller. 

i8i2 Examiner 12 Oct. 648/2 J. Shephard . . com-miller. 
t Co'rn-moiLg’er. Obs. ■ Also 6-7 ■ -mimger. 
A corn-dealer ; olten used with implication of greed 
or extortion. 

£•1515 Cache LorelTs B. (Percy Soc.) lo Arowe heders, 
maltemen and come mongers. 1580 Lyly Eupknes (Arb.) 
438 They haue more store of pasture then tillage . . which 
maketh more grasiors then Cornemungers. 1603 Bp. Hall 
Semt. 19 Ye Cormorant Cornmongers, hatch up a dearth 
in the time of plenty. 1614 T. Wilson Comm. Rom. (16271, 
The covetous usurers, comemongers, oppressors, extortion- 
ers. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxix, ‘ The corn-mongers will make 
the auld price gude against them as has horses till keep.’ 

t Cornmudgin. Obs. rare’-\ App. an altera- 
tion of cormogeon, Curmudgeon, with the first 
syllable assimilated to corn, used as a rendeiiog of 
L. frumentarius corn-dealer. 

1600 Holland iv. xv. 150 A rich corne-mudgln 

Ifrzimentarius'], that with a quart (or measure of come of two 
pounds) had bought the freedome of his fellow cittizens. 
Ibid. XXXVIII. XXXV. 1004 The fines that certeine cqrnmudgins 
[frumeJtt arias} paid, for hourding up. .their graine. 

Cornmuise, var. of Coenemuse. 

II Corno (komtf ), Mus. PL eorni. [It. :-~L. 
cornu.^ The Italian word for Horn, applied esp. 
to the French horn. Corno mglese — Cor anglais 
or English horn ; corno di bassetto, the basset- 
horn ; also name of an organ stop. 

1818 Moore Fttdge Fam, in Paris vi. 118 [He] superin- 
tends the Corni parts. 1856 Mrs, C. Clarke Berlioz’ In- 
struinenf. 99 The low sounds of the corno inglese. Ibid. 
115 The low notes of the corno di bassetto are the finest. 
1876 Hilhs Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Corno di Bassetto.. 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extends 
throughout the compass of the Manual [of the organ]. 

Cornock, -nook, obs. ff. Cuenock:, a measure. 
Cornodo: see Coenuto. 

Cornoile, obs. f. Cornel 3. 

Cornopean (k^jn<?u-p/an). Mits. ^ 

1. Another name for the cornet h piston : see 

Cornet rAi i. 

1837 Musical World 29 Dec. VII. 254 The cornopean was 
first mtroduced into England . .about four years ago. 1843 
Alb, Smith Wassail-Bowl II. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean. 1892 Civil Serv. Supply Assoc. Price Xzi'/, Corno- 
pean, 2 tones, new model, water-key, in case 24/6. 

2. An S-ft reed-stop on an organ. 

^40 in Grove Phis. Diet. IJ. 601 [Organ of] Town Hall, 
Birmingham. .[Stops] on Solo Manual. .6. Cornopean, 1876 
Hiles Catech. 0?‘gan x. (1878) 73 Cornopean, an 8 feet 
striking reed, on the Manual 

Corn-parsley. A species of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found as a weed in corn- 
fields ; sometimes misapplied to Sison Amomutn. 

x86i Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 111. x868 Treas. Bot, 

870/1 Petroselmum seget7tm, the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the cornfields of Sussex, is now frequently met 
with in arable fields throughout England. xSgo Daily 
News 18 Sept. 3/1 Broad ditches full of flags, rushes . . and 
cornparsley, and stinging nettles. 

Co'rn-pipe. A rustic musical instrument made 
of a stalk ol corn. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42, I beheld mony . . hirdis hlauuand 
ther hue hornis and ther come pipis. Ibut vi. 65 The 
thrid play it on ane trump, the feyrd on ane come pipe. 
a 1740 Tickell (J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud 
to arms, To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. 

Jig. 1828 Carlyle Goethes Helena Misc. 1. 132 And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical corn-pipe. 

Co'm-pone- Southern U.S. [See Pone.] A 
kind of Indian corn bread made with milk and 
eggs ; also a loaf of this bread. 

i860 in Bartlett Diet Amer. 1886 Boston (Mass.) 
yml. 8 Dec. 2/4 A Southern Society h^ been formed in New 
York, and its memben; are confident in being as happy over 
the corn-pone and the hog-jowl as the New- Englanders 
over doughnuts and hard cider. 1890 Century Mag. Aug. 
615/1 His comrade [produced] several large corn-pones. 

+ Co*rn-pOwder. Obs. Gunpowder that has 
been * corned ' or granulated. 

1560 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiotirs (1573) 41 a, Puting in 
the mouthes of the holes, .a litle fine come pouder. 1581 
Styward Mart. Discipl. i. 12 Bullets, Chaineshot, Cros- 
harres, Come-powder, SeiT^entine powder. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Grmn. xiv. 71 That [powder] for small 
Ordnance is called come Powder fine. 1711 Mil. ^ Sea 
Diet (ed. 4I s.v. Powder, There are two sorts of it ; the one 
call’d Serpentine, which is in Dust without corning, tJie 
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other Corn-Powder. 2799 G. Smith La^r. I. 10 Corn 
powder is whole gunpowder. 

COTn-rent, A rent for agricultural land paid 
in corn, or one the amount of which, is determined 
each year according to the price of corn. 

2809 Tomlins Law DicL^ Corn-rents. 2845_ Penny CycL 
Suppl. I. 420/2 Corn-rent is a money-rent varying in amount 
according to the fluctuations of the price of corn. In many 
parts of the south of Scotland corn-rents are paid according 
to the fiar prices of corn, as determined in each county by 
a jury. x866 Rogers Ag-7-zc. <§• Pr, I. iv. 72 The Cuxham 
serf., pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A, Walker Money i. viii. 159 To 
a certain limited, extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to be leased, has been found in corn-rents. 

COTH-rick. A rick of corn in the straw, 
a 2000 in Thorpe Bomilies II. 178 (Bosw.) Wear)? ^emet 
Stet feoh uppon anre cornhryccan. 1669 Worlidge 
Agric. (168 r) 217 Their Houses, Barns, and Corn-reeks, 

CoTii-rose- 

1. The common Corn {Papamr RhceasS. 

2527 Andrew Bmmstvyke's Dtsiyl. Waters <Ast'\x\, Kiij a, 

Water of red come roses. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixxxii. 
433 There be two sorti;s of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
great and the small, differing onely in leaues, but the 
flowers are lyke one another. 2637 Coi.es A dam in Eden 
hi. 7 The white Corn-Ro.se groweth amongst the Wheat, 
between Pontfract and Ferry-Bridge. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Fltnmr, PI. 1 , 67 Palaver R/iceas. .Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose. 

2. Applied to the Cockle (Cockle! i, 2 ). 

1611 COTGR., Alesnes^ Cockle, Corne-rose, field Nigella, 
wild Nigella. 2678 Phillips, Cockle^ a Weed call’d Corn- 
rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 2722-42 Bailey, Cockle, a 
Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose. r xSyS Oxford Bible 
Helps s>.v. Cockle, ‘ Cockle ’ in Job xxxi. 40 means the corn- 
rose, a weed found among corn. 

3. Applied to the Field-rose. 

1776 Withering Plwits (1796J 11 . 465 White-flowered 
Dogs Rose. Corn Rose. 

Co'rn-saiTad. A small succulent plant, Vale- 
rianella olitoria^ or Lamb’s-Lettuce, found wild in 
corn-fields, and cultivated as an early salad. 

2397 Geraroe Herbal xxxv. 242 Of Lambes Lettuce, or 
Come sallade. 2640 Glapthorne Wit in Constable i. One 
that lives on Onions and Come sallets. xi564 Evelyn Kal, 
Hort. (1729) 192 Sow Beans, Pease, Rounsevals, Corn- 
sallet. 1767 J, Abercrombie Ev- Man his own Card. 657/1 
Corn Sallad. or lamb’s letittce\ a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring sallads. 2860 Delamer Kitch, 
Card. (1861) 1 12 The value of com-salad is its earliness, 
2882 Garden 17 June 427/a Corn Salad may be sown from 
February until June. 

COTH-Sliuck, -CoRN-EUSK. 
aiBSo Thorpe Big Bear Arkansas (Bartl.), A wild-cat 
skin pulled off whole, stuffed with corn-shucks, for a pillow, 
28814 J* 0. 'Bou^ku Snake Dance iv. 29 Cedar sprigs en- 
circled ankles and waists, and com-shucks tied up their hair. 
So Co-rn-sliucking- Corn-husking. 
a 18^ Major Jones (Bartl), The 3'oung people were all. . 
laughin', as if they’d been to a corn-shuckin', more ’n to a 
meetin’ house, 1M4 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/2, I have .seen 
the negro at work, and I have, .attended his corn-shuckings. 

CO'm-snake/ A large harmless snake, Coluber 
guitatuSf common in the southern United States. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 631 There is another 
sort called the Corn-Snake, becau.se he is usually found in 
Corn-fields. 1688 J. Clayton Virginia, Ibid. XVIII. 133 
The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others m 
colour. 2736 Mortimer Hat. Hist. Carolina, Ibid. 
XXXIX. 257 The Corn-Snake. This takes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maize or Indian 
Corn. x88o Libr. Univ, Knorvledge IV. 348 Comz snake. 

Co'rn-stalk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esp. in U^S, of Indian com. 

Also aiirib. and Comb., as corn-stalk cutter, a machine 

for cutting up the stalks of Indian corn of a previous year's 
crop to allow them to be ploughed into the ground ; corzt- 
stalk fiddle, a musical toy made of a stalk of Indian corn. 

1816 J. Pickering Voc. Words U. S., Corn-Stalks. The 
farmers of New England use this terra.. to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the ear) 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make fodder 
for their cattle. 1823 J. Neal Bro. JoTtathan I. 77 A 
spoonful or two of .. corn-stalk molasses. 1832 Lander 
Adv. Niger W, x. 107 The surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks. 1*1834 Dow Serm. (Bartlett', There is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle. 

2. fig. A tall, lithe person ; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent bom in 
Australia, more particularly in New South Wales. 
^1863 H. Kingsley Hillyars (tf Burtons xxviii, More par- 
ticular over their ratlon.s than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 2880 
Inglis Austral. Cousins 149 ‘Corn.stalk' is the generic 
nickname applied to the native-born New South Welshman 
. . they are thus dubbed from the prevailing tendency of the 
adolescens simplex oi Australia to run somewhat more to 
length than to breadth- 2886 F. H. H. Guillemard Cruise 
Marchesa 1 . 92 We were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English by a long lean cornstalk of a lad. 

Cornstojie (k^unst<7un). Geol. [f. Corn jiJ.l + 
Stone.] A name, originally local, for an earthy 
concretionary limestone, mottled red and green, 
forming a subordinate bed in the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation in various parts of Britain. 

* They are .said to derive their name from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hereford, as compared with the 
tenacious clays which cover the marls and sandstones' 
(Page Handbk. Geol. Terms\ 

1822 Conybeare & Phillips Geol. Eng. & Wales ^62 A 
rock of a pseudo-brecciated appearance, known by the name 


of Corn-stone. 1877 A. H, Green Phys, Geol. n. § 6 . 73 
Passages sometimes occur from (IkLlcareous Sandstonp into 
I-imestone, and the intermediate forms are called locally 
Cornstones. . 

attrib. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandsi. viii. (ed. 2) 170 
The Cornstone formation is more extensively developed in 
Forfarshire- 1882 Whitehead Hops 22 The Cornstone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone formation. 

tCOTJl-tree- Obs. [OF. corntrSow, f. L. 
corn-us cornel -vtreow Trek.] — Cornel-tree, 
riooo iEcFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138 Corzius, corn- 
treow. <2X000 Ags. Gloss, ibid. 217 De cortice eppm, oi 
corntreowes rindum. 2552 Turner Herbal i. M ij b, The 
female is called of some doge berry tree: sume call it 
corn tree. 2377 Harrison Engiatul n. xx. (1S77) i. 330 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figge.s, corne-tree.s. 1607 
Topsell P'ourf. Beasts (1673) 145 A man bitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 
shadow of a Corn-tree. 

il GorilU (k^ miu). PL cornua. The Latin 
word for a horn : applied in Anaf. to various 
processes resembling or likened to horns : esp. a. 
The two processes or lateral cavities of the womb 
{corruia uterP, into which the Fallopian tubes 
open, b. The three processes of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. C. The two pairs 
of small bones (^greater cornua or thyrohyals, and 
smaller cornua or ceraiohyals') which articulate with 
the lateral surfaces of the hyoid bone. d. The two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum, e. The four processes {supei'ior and 
inferior cornua') of the thyroid cartilage, f. The 
two processes or ^ horns ' of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a crescent) in each 
half of the spinal cord. 

2691 Ray Creation n. (i/oi^ 305 Before it [the ‘egg’] 
pas-se.? through the Tubes or cornua into the uterms.^ 284a 
E. Wilson Aziat. Vade M. 375 Each Lateral ventricle is 
divided into a central cavity and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua. 2834 Owen in Circ. Sc.{cx%6$) IL 89/2 
The ossicle called ‘lesser cornu of the hyoid bone’. 2857 
Bullock Caseaux’ Midvoif, 18 Two tubercles, called the 
cornua of the sacrum. 2^9 Huxley Phys. xi. (ed. 3) 286 
The convex .side.s of the cornua^ of the grey matter , . are 
joined by the bridge which contains the central canal. 2871 
‘Dh'mvss Desc, Matt 1 . iv, 123 The uterus Is developed from 
two simple, primitive tubes, the in.'erior portions of which 
form the cornua. 1881 Mivart Cat 227 Each inferior cornu 
articulates with that outside of the cartilage. 

Cornual (kgimiAX), a. Anal. [ad. L. cornu- 
al- is, f. cornu hom.] Of or pertaining to the cornua 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

Cornuate (kgmiuft), a. [ad. L. coniuatus 
horned, born-shaped, f. comu hom : see -ate 2.] 

* Flaving horns, horn-shaped ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
CoTnuated, a. [f. as prec. +-ED,] -=prec. 

2839 Todd Cyel. Anaf. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and backwards a cornuated process. 

Comubianite (kpinizi-bianait). 3 fin. Also 
Cornubiate. Comubian, Comishy f, Ctymiubia, 
Cornwall (see CoRNii^H) + -ite.] A hard dark blue 
laminated rock fonnd in Cornwall with granite. 

2873 Lawrence tr. Cotta! s Rocks Class. 230 Naumann ha.s 
collected into one class, under the name of * CornubiateiL' 
several exceptional varieties of gneiss. 2879 Rutley Study 
Rocks ycC\. 213 Comubianite (proteolite) is a compact granu- 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. 

f Cornu-cap’d, a. Ohs. [Nonce- wd. with re- 
ference to Cornucopia (sense d).] Horn-capped. 

c 2630 Brathwait Bamabees Jptl. Xij a, Vem,vidi,vict, 
lusi, I came call’d coll’d toy’d trifl’d ki.ssed, Comu-copiam 
opiatis Duci, Captaine Cornu-cap’d I wished. 

Cornucopia (k^uni7/,kJ'u-pia). Also -copise. 
[A late L, form, written as one word, of the 
earlier cornu cdpim ‘horn of plenty^; fabled to 
be the horn of the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled ; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty,] 

The horn of plenty j a goafs horn represented in 
art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and corn. 

1592 Greene Maidetds Dream Poems 133 [Hospitality] 
With her cornucopia in her fist. 2612 Bible Traml. Pref. 
3 Men talke of Cornu-copia, that it had all things necessary 
for foode in it. 1623 Ford Sun’s Darling iv, i. When 
Plenty, Summer’s daughter, empties daily Her Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands. 2670 Lassels Voy, Italy IL 327 
Candlesticks of pure gold made like cornucopias. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with comucopises and stone-work. 
1794 Sullivan Vmu Nat. IV. 197 Ceres . . with her 
bounteous cornucopia. 2872 Spurgeon Ps. 

Ixviii. 9 The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook out blessings 
upon it [the earth]. 2878 Bates Centr. Amer. iii. 24. 

b. An ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the horn of plenty. 

2863 Whyte Melville Gladiators II. 267 A flagon or two 
of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

c. fig. An overflowing stock or store, 

1622 CoRYAT Crudities To Rdr., Fertill territories re- 
plenished with a very Cornucopia of al manner of commodi- 
ties. 2653 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. yi. § xi That County [Corn- 
wall] is the Cornu-copia of saints. 2724 Swift Corinna 
Wks. 1775 III. u. 2 54 Her common-place book. .Of scandal 
. .a_ cornucopia. 2853 C. BR 0 NTE.Fz 7 /?//<? xix, My sympathy 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished. 

d. humorously. The ‘ hom ' of cuckoldry. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-irothIyy%W\^ cornucopia, Corne- 


wall and the home Which their bad wiues bid from their 
bed be sent. 1878 J. W. Ebsworth Bag ford Ballads 294 
The ironical praise of Cuckolds, .may be studied with ad- 
vantage by mature students, who do not believe that the 
Cornucopia was a new ornament. 

Cornucopiasi (kpiniz^kJu-pian), a. [f. prec.-!- 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a cornucopia ; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant, 

1609 Armin Maids of M or e-Cl. Her.. Who 

fronts me with a Cornucopian wreath. 2796 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXI. 492 With a cornucopian opulence of 
thought and allusion. x86o Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurrents 
Overlooked!. 128 With cornucopian abundance. 

Go:mucopio*sity. nonce-wd. ? Cornucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs I, Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of cornucopiosity. 

f Cornuco*pious,/z. Obs. nonce-wd. (Cf. Cor- 

nucopia d.) 

2634 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. vii. zxo A Cuckolds eye 
(which is a Cornu-copious eye'. 

tCorilue. Obs. rare~'^. F. cornue * k kind 
of bending Limbecke of glasse ^ (Cotgr,), ad. 
med.L. corfzula.] A retort; *=Cornute i. 

1672 Shadwell Miser ii. Wks. 1720 HI. 44 A furnace of 
brick, with the cornues and recipients. 

CoriliLOns (kp'jni«^9s\ a. rare~~^. [f. L. cornu 
horn + -ous,] Of the nature of horn, horny. 

2818 Blackxv. Mag. III. 462 Cornuous substances, 
t Cormi’te, ft. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. corniit- 
us, -a, -urn horned, f. cornu horn. Already 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B. i, cornuta a 
retort,] 

A. =CORNUTED. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey^ ; hence in Bailey, etc. 

B. sb. 1. A retort used in distilling. 

2603 Timme Quersit. iii. 272 Distill it by a comute, 
2730-6 Bailey (folio), (with Chy mists' a still., 

having a crooked Neck.. to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and I'hings which require a strong Heat. 
2. A forked pennon. 

2625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. in. ix. §9 Those that were to 
receiue this Honour, .came before him with their Cornutes, 
which were long Streamers or Ensignes with two long 
Forkes, or Nookes at the lower ende in the manner of Homes. 
Some horned animal. 

1634 R. H. Salernes Regim, 50 Wholesome . . against the 
byting of a Beast called the Cornute. 

4. One who is ‘ horned ’ ; a cuckold. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knt. iii. i. in HazL Dodsley X. 173 
Your best of friends. .Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
cornute. 2707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (27151 IL ix, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Earl Cornute. 

5. Logic. A ‘ homed ’ argument, dilemma ; the 
ancient sophism ‘ cornutus ^ : see Ceratine. 

1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindns* Grobianus 21 A Dilemma 
is a kind of a Cuckoldy or homed Argument ; wherefore 
Logicians frequently call it a Cornute. [1837-8 Hamilton 
Logic xxiii. I. 466 I'he sophisma heterozeieseos, or sophism 
of counter-questioning .. obtained among the ancients the 
names of the Dilemma, the Cornutus, the Litigiosus [etc.]. 

. . To take for an example of this fallacy, the Kepart.ra<; or 
Cornutus -it is asked Have you cast your horns? [etc.] 
2887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 155 noted 
Cormite (k^mki-t), v. arch. [f. as prec.] 
trans. To give ‘ horns * to, to ‘ horn ’ ; i.e. to make 
a cuckold of. 

2397 Lyly Woman in Moonenu ii, I have done this to 
cornute my maister. 1633 Ford Love’s Sacr. iv. i, You are 
most shamefully, .most scornfully cornuted. 2710 Hearne 
Collect, dhxi. Hist. Soc.) III. 89 O’regrown in Sin, cornuted, 
and in Debt. 2883 Aikenseum 2 May 577 He [lago] vehe- 
mently suspects that Emilia and Othello have cornuted him. 
b. lit. {nonce-use.) 

2831 Carlyle Nibel. Lied in Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 124 
Let no one. .fancy that our brave Siegfried, .was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. 

Hence Cornu’ting vhl. sb. 

2640 Shirley Hum, Cottri. iv, i, Some city-heir That 
would . . pay for his comuting. 1772 Town Country 
Mag. 23 He had . .been a capital offender in the cornuting 
way. 

Comiited (kfrni'W'ted), ppL a. [f. prec. adj. 
orvb. +- bd!.] 

1. Having horns, or horn-like projections ; horned. 
2623 R. C. Table Alph. iod. 5), Comuted, hauing homes. 

2623 ZoucH Dove 40 The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seemes to resemble Loyres cornuted streames. 2760 
C» Johnston C/jryjrai/ (1822) 1. loi Philosophical remarks 
on cornuted animals. 2816 G* S. FhwsM. 0 rig. Pagan Idol. 
III. 351 The bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. 2832 
Carlyle Sari. Res. i. vii, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes. 
2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. iii, The males, except 
in the cornuted species, being slighter in make, 
b. Having the form of a hom, horn-shaped. 

2866 E. C. Rye in Intell. Obserz/, No. 56. 132 Cornuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. 

2. ‘ Homed cuckolded. 

2613 N. Breton Pasguil’s Nt,-Cap ixZji) txj Loe here 
(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
weare a home, 1717 Bullock Worn- a Riddle i. i, A cor- 
nuted coxcomb. 2830 Fraser’s Mag. II. 92 Cornuted hus- 
bands. 

f 3. Of an argument ; ‘ Homed \ Obs. Gf. 

Cornute 5. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Convent. xoWl'S>o he would not 
arietare against our Bishops, .with his cornuted arguments. 
1 4. Of grain : ‘ Spurred ’ with ergot. Obs. 

2676 Phil. Trans. IL 761 The Cornuted Rey was the 
cause of the gangrens. Ibid. 760 This cornuted grain. 
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11 Coram’to. Obs, or arch. Also 5 comodo. 

cormltiis CoRNUTE.] A cuckold, 
f 1430 Lydg. Bochas ii. xxiii. (1554) 60 a, As in some lond, 
cornodo, men them call. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 71 
The peaking Curnuto her husband. x6$x Burton Anat, 
Mel in. ii. ni. iii. 475 Their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornuto’s. 1774 Gibbon Mise. Wks. (1814) II. 119 [He] can 
rove himself a Cornuto. 1830 Fraser'^s Mag. I. 42 The 
usband will not be obliged . , to eat a cornuto dinner with 
his frail spouse, nor share her detestable couch, 
t Comil*tor. Obs. [f. CORNUTE v. after L. agent 
nouns.] One who comutes ; a cuckold-maker, 

a 167s Jordan Poems 2_b (T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife’s suitor Defiles his bed, and proves his own cornutor, 
c 17S0 \title) The Cornutor of Seventy-five. 

Cornutns : see Cornute sb. 5. 
f Corn - vorant. Obs. Punning alteration 
of cormorant j corvorant (as if f. corn + -vorant 
devouring), in allusion to the extortions of corn* 
mongers. Cf. Corn-monger, Cornmudgin. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone in Halliw. Character Bks. 
(1857) 103 He is an insatiable cormorant, or rather come- 
vorafit..iSL mercilesse money- monger, .and unconscionable 
extortioner. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creaittre xiii. 

§ I. 177 Eating Tike Cormorants (or Corn vorants). 

Cornwallite (k^-tnwgbit). Min. [f. Corn- 
wall + -iTE.j A green amorphous arsenite of 
copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. 
1850 Dana Min, 528. 

CoTil-WOrm. The larva of the Com-moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. 

^zSoo Corpus Gloss. 2114 Ue[r'\miculus, cornuurma. ^xooo 
.dEuFRic in Wr.-Wiilcker 117 Uermiculus.^ cornwurma. 
1660 Hexham Dutch Diet. ^Een Kalander. .a Corne-worme. 
1862 Chambers'' Encycl. s.v. Cornmothy The corn- worm eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Corny (kp-mi), a.'^ [f. Coen sb.'^ + -y 1.] 

1. OJ: or pertaining to corn, a. when growing 
or cut. 

1580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Ixxiv. xvi, The summers corny 
crowne. 1595 Markham Sir B. Grinvile ii, The earth . . 
Boasting his cornie mantle stird with aire. 1625 Lisle Du 
B artas 14 (T.) [The rain] downward gan to rave, And 
drown’d the corny ranks. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 321 Up 
stood the cornie Reed Embattel’d in her field. 1805 Poet. 
Reg. 179 Yon turkies perching on the corny pile, 
b. as grain or meal. 

1855 Singleton Vvgil II. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath the feast . . And with wild 
fruits the corny board enrich. i 83 i Times 13 May 4/1 The 
corny fragrance of meal and flour. 

1 2. Of ale : ? Tasting strong of the com or malt. 
Ohs. or dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Pream. 29 A draughte of moyste 
and corny ale. Ibid. ProL ^ T. 128 Now haue I dronke a 
draughte of corny ale. 15.. Christmas Carols (ptxcy 
Soc.) 47 A draught Of cornie aile, Nappy and staile. 
<11825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia, Corny, tasting well of malt. 

' The ale is corny 

8. Producing corn ; abounding in (growing') corn. 
1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Pais de hlairie, a 
corney country. 1825-79 Jamieson s.v., ‘The last was a 
corny year’. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvn. iv, Seize 
Saxony . . and in that rich corny Country form Magazines, 
b. Abounding in grains of corn. 

1687 Drvden Hind 4- P. 111.959 By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. 1718 Prior Solomon i. 154 The 
ant . . bringing home the corny e.ar. 1826 Blackw. Mag. 
XIX. 250 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
corny chaff. 

4 . Intoxicated, tipsy ; *= Corned, dial. 

<zx325 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Corny, tipsey, 1863 
Robson Bards of Tyne 25 Yen day when aw was comey. 

5 . Comb., as corny-faced (see quot.). 

a 1700 B. E. Dict.^ Cant. Crew, Corny f add, a very Red 
or Blue pimpled Phiz. 

t Co'my, Obs. rare. [f. F. come or L. 
cornu horn : cf. L. corneus horny.] Hard as 
horn, horny. 

(First quot. is doubtful.) 

? i5. . Pathway to Health fol. §3 (N.) Also Ipocras saith, 
that a woman bein|; conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her right side is corny about, but if she bee conceived 
with a maid child, she is blacke, and her left pap is corny 
about. X7S5 Johnson, Corny . .slrong, or hard like horn; 
horny. 

Corny (kp-mi), a.^ [f. Corn sbl^ + -y l.] Hav- 
ing corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 

^ 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (1715) I. iv, I bad not long, 
in open Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. Ibid. II. 
VI, The Crasy, Gouty, and the Corny. ^ 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
IX. 567 Offending the corny sensibilities of their friends. 

Cornyer, obs. f. Corner, 

Cornykyl, obs. Sc. f. Chronicle. 

+ Corny Her. Ohs. [a. OF. cornillier, var, of 
cornouillierl\ The Cornel-tree. 

r x4go Caxton Ovid’s Met, (1819) x. iv, Lawrers, Mes- 
plier;;, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Comyliers, Morbery trees. 

Cornymnse, var. of Cornemuse. 

Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye : see C0R-.2 

Corober, -bory : see Coeeoborb, -bores. 
Corode, Corody, etc. : see Corrode, Corrody. 
Corographer, bad form of Chorographbr. 
t Co*rol. Obs. Anglicized form of Coeolba, 

X79X E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 195 note. Their calyxes and 
chords. xSog Ann. Reg. 1807, 833 Stamens, .crowning the 
subcylindric tube of the Corol. 1819 Crabbe T. of Hall 
IX. 280 Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit. 


Corolla (kor^-la). PL corollas, [a. L. corolla, 
dim. of corona crown, garland. Used as a botani- 
cal term by Linnaeus.] 

tl. A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronet. Obs. rare. 

x6<jx Phil. Trans. VI. 2251 Surrounded by a corolla or 
coronet made up of little dark points. 

2 . Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) either 
separate or grown together, forming the inner 
envelope of the flower, and generally its most con- 
spicuous part ; usually ^ coloured ’ {i.e. not green % 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 
foliation. Cf. Calyx.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Corolla, among botanists, is 
the most conspicuous part of a flower. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. i. 22 This is called the corolla, and not the 
flower, as it is by the vulgar. x8x3 Sir H, Davy Ap'ic. 
Chem. iii. (18x41 68 The corolla consists either of a single 
piece, when it is called monopetalous^r of many pieces, 
when it is called polyfietalous. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vi. 161 When a flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla. 1879 Farrar St, Paul II, 153 It is 
. .for the sake of the corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1838 O. W. Holmes Auf. Breakf-t. (1865) 78 Beauty’s 
changed corolla-shades. 1S70 Hooker .S’/ W. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube urceolate or cylindric. Ibid. 178 Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. Ibid. 261 Upper corolla-lip entire. 

Corollaceous (k^rf7l^i*j3s), a. Bot. [f. prec. 
•+• -ACEOUS-] Of the nature of a corolla. 

1775 H. Rose Elem. Bot. 91 The corollaceous covering 
of the flower, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lejc,, Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla ; synonymous with Petaloid. 

Corollar (korp-lai), a. Bot, [f. as prec. + -ab.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corolla. 

188a in Syd. Soc. Eejc. 

Coro-llarize, v. nonce-wd. [f. next + -ize.] 
trans. To add by way of corollary. 

1866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 51 ‘ You see *, corollarises 
the professor. 

Corollary (kor^-lari, k^r^ari). Forms: 4-6 
corolarie, 5 eorelarie, 6-7 corolary, 7 corol- 
larie, (correllarie), 6- corollary, [ad. L. co- 
rolldrium money paid for a chaplet or garland, 
gratuity, corollary, properly neut. of adj. corol- 
Idrius belonging to a chaplet, f. corolla a little 
crown or chaplet. With senses 3 and 4 cf. Cotgr. 

‘ Corolaire, a Corollarie ; a surplusage, ouerplus, 
addition to, vantage aboue measure ’.] 

1 . In Geom,, etc. A proposition appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing immediately from it without new proof ; hence 
gen. an immediate inference, deduction, consequence, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. x. gx As }>ise geometriens whan 
ei ban shewed her proposiciouns ben wont to bryngen in 
inges l?at )7ei clepen porismes . . x*y5t so wil I 5eue )?e here 
as a corolarie or a niede of coroune, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
1, V. 25 Of whiche. . folewith ferther this eorelarie. 155X Re- 
coRDE Paihw. Knowl. ii. llii, Of this Theoreme dothe there 
folowe an other, .whiche you maye calle. .a Corollary vnto 
this laste theoreme. XS63-87 Foxe A.Sf M. (1596) 467/2 The 
corols^ or effect of this conclusion is, that, etc. 1661 Bram- 
hall Just Vind. vx. no Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition, That no edict of a Soveraign 
Prince can justifie Schisme. 1722 Woliaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 214 This is but a corollary from, what goes before. 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. i. v, That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from my remark. 1870 J evons Elem, Logic xv. 135 [They] 
are in fact corollaries of the first six rules. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xvii, 239 There are corollaries to all axioms. 

iransf. 1828 Hawthorne Fanskawe vi, The lady of the 
house land, as a corollary, her servant girl). 

t b. A thesis, theorem ; = Conclusion 6 . Obs. 

1636 Heylin Sabbath 47 It is a Corollary or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. 1800 Med. Jml. III. 243 Dr. Pear- 
son’s Corollaries on the Cow-pox. X821 Byron Sardan. ii. 
i. 580 You have codes. And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. 

% iransf Something that follows in natural 
course ; a practical consequence, result. 

1674 Tongue G-), Since we have considered the 

malignity of this sin . . it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforce our vigilance against it. X840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 305 The arc of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitable, .corollary. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. 
Canada 29 This gigantic enterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Railway] was a necessary corollary of the confederation of 
British America. 

-f 3. Something added to a speech or writing 
over and above what is usual or what was origin- 
ally intended ; an appendix ; a finishing or crown- 
ing part, the conclusion. Ohs. 

x6o3 Holland PluiarcEs Mor. 1262 With these verses as 
with Corollarie . . I will conclude this my discourse. ^ 1644 
Bulwer Chirol. ix A Corollarie of the Speaking motions. . 
of the Hand. 1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI* 3^ There is 
published a declaration . . which, being now the corollary 
and eni^opoL of what they have to say, 1676 Worlidge 
Cyder (x€^x) 200 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
most Fruits growing in England. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 122 
Howe’er swift Alma’s flight may vary (Take this by way of 
Corollaiy). 

1 4 . Something additional or beyond the ordinary 
measure ; a surplus ; a supernumerary. Ohs. 

[1602 Carew Cornwall 123 b, The other side is also ouer- 
looked by a great hill, .and for a Corollarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the Church-yard,] tfiio Shaks. Temp, 
XV. i. 57 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want a SpiriL 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Correllarie, 


ouerplus, that is more then measure. x68i tr. JVilHs* Rent* 
Med. Wks. Voc., Corollary, addition, vantage, or overplus. 

Corollary’s a. rare. [ad. L. coroUdrius, f. 
corolla : see prec. In sense 2 f. Corolla + -aey.] 

1. Of the nature of a corollary ; appended as an 
inference or conclusion. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 26 Therfore this eorelarie conclu- 
sioun muste nedis be trewe. x8s3 Lytton My Novel iii. 
XXV, Forced to acquiesce in the Parson’s corollary remark, 

* That this was ’, etc. 

2 . Bot. Belonging to the corolla ; corolline. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corollary tendril,, .a tendril formed 

by a petal or segment of a corolla. 

Co’rollate, Bot. [f. Corolla + -ate 
Having a corolla ; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Webster. xSBz ' in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
CoTOllated, a. [f. prec. -H -ED.] -= prec. 

1S64 in Webster. 1885 Harped s Mag. Dec. 140 The 
dead vines.. were laden with tufts and cqrollated shapes 
wherever these fantasies of flowers might cling. 

t Coro’llet. Bot. Obs. [f. Goroll-a + -et.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

1794 Martyn Let. in Anthol. Hihernka from corol 
we regularly form corollet. 1823 Crabb Techn, Diet. s. v. 
Corollicla, Corollet . . a term applied to the florets in aggre- 
gate flowers. In mod. Diets. 

Corolliferous (kTr^^li-ferGs), a. Bot. [f. Co- 
rolla + -SEROUS. Cf. F. corcllijbre.1 Bearing a 
corolla ; corollate. 

iS8z G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect corolliferous 
blossoms. 

Gcrolliiloral (kor/7:liflo®*ral\ a. [f. mod. 

L. Corolliforse {i. corolla + fids, for- flower) -t--AL.] 
Of or belonging to the CorolUjlorse, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle’s classifica- 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stan ens usually attached to the 
corolla. So CoroUifloTous in same sense. 

1845 Bindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104 The following addi- 
tional corollifloral orders. 1883 G. Allen in Nature xj 
Aug. 373 Adoxa moschaiellina is another excellent speci- 
men of a green corollifloral blossom. 1880 Gray Strtict. 
Bot. ix. § 2. 340 Corolliftorous'. petals (mostly coalescent) 
not adnate to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

CorolHne ikorp lin, -sin), Bot. [f. Corolla 
- h -INE.] Pertaining to the corolla. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. ah Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine, Petal to a corolline leaf. 

Corollist (kor^’list ;. rare. Bot. [ad. niod.L. 
corollisfa{lAxm^Vii),i. corolla', see -1ST,] One who 
classifies plants according to their corollas. 

[1750 LinNvEUS ^ Philos. Botan. 13 Corollistse a Corolla 
Petalosa classes distinguerunt : uti Rivinus, Tournefortius.] 
1764 Diet. Arts 4* Sc., Corollists. 1857 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. III. 253 Linnaeus, .ended by being a corollist, 
Corollitic (kF^^'H-tik), tz. Arch, Also 9 caro- 
litic, -ytic. [ad. F. corollitique, according to 
Littre f. L. corolla wreath, garland.] (See quots.) 

X819 P. N ICHOLSON A rchit. Diet, I. 269 Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally around them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. 1830 R. Stuart Diet. Archit. s. v. Column, 
Carolytic columns have foliated shafts. Gviiw Archit* 

Gloss,, Caroline. 

Coro'llule. Bot. [a. F. corollule, ad. L. co* 
rollula, dim. of corolla^ = Corollet. 

18x9 in Pantologia, 1828 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 

Corolu, obs. f. Curlew. 

Corompe, var. CoERUMP 

Coron, obs, f. Crown, or ? Coronal a. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vL 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. 

!l Corona (^korffu’na). PI. corouse (-nf), rarely 
coronas. [L. corona crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or circlet of gold or other m aterial.] 

1. A small circle or disc of light (usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an Anthelion ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in optical instruments, etc. 

X658 in Phillips. 1670 H. Stubbe The Plus Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses, .did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in Phil. Ttans. LXXIII. 245 There 
was a remarkable corona about the moon. 1807 T. Young 
Nat. Philos. I, 466 The coloured circles or coronae, some- 
times seen round the sun and moon. 1823 W, Scoresby 
Jrnl, 273 A splendid display of five concentric coronae, or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun on a low 
stratum of fog. 1849 D. P. Thomson Inirod. Meteorol. 227 
In coronae the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the red ; in halos this aiTangement is reversed . . the 
former arise from diffraction, the latter from refraction, of 
light. 

2 . Astron. The halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of the sun ; now known to belong to the sun. 

1851-9 Airy \nAdm. Man. Sci. Eng. 3 If the eclipse be total 
attention should he paid, .to the luminous corona surround- 
ing the moon. 1879 H. W. Warren Recr. Astron. v. 88 
This region of discontinuous flame below the corona is 
called the chromosphere. 1890 C. A. YovvicElem. Astron. 
vi. § 2 q 8 The corona is proved to be a true solar appendage 
and not a mere optical phenomenon. 

3 . A circular chandelier suspended from the roof 
of a church ; more fully corona lucis (crown of 
light). 


CGBOKAOH. 

1825 T. B. Fosbroke Encycl, Aniiq, {1843) I- vi. 122/2 
Pendent cliandelters, called Coronss. 1844 Eccksiologist 
May 127 Two caron^ luds to carry six lights. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson CL Littdisf. 63 BTom the middle rib of the 
Chancel depends a corona. 

attrih. 186S Morn, Star 26 Mar., Tliis staircase is lighted 
, .by two corona gas chandeliers. 

4:- Arch. A member of the cornice^ above the 
bed-moulding and below the cymatinm, having a 
broad vertical face, usually of considerable pro- 
jection; also called drij> or larmier. [In Vitru- 
vius cetrona is the cornice.] 

1563 SHUTE Arckit. Cj b, Coronix .. you shall deuid into 
,4. partes, gene one part vnto Cimatiura vnder Corona., 
geue likwise .2 parte vnto Corona. .& the fourth part which 
remaineth, geue vnto Cymadura ouer Corona. 171a Ad- 
dison Sfeci. No. 415 ? 9. 1789 P, Smyth tr. AldruKs 

Arckit. {1818) 109 Reason forbids the corona to be omitted 
in the cornice. sSag P. Nicholson Pract. Bidld. 474 In 
the cornices of the entablatures, the coronas should not he 
ornamented. i86a Smiles Engineers 11 . 43 The last piece.s 
of the corona were set [in the Eddystone Lighthousel. 

5. 7?. C. The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 
corona clericalis, OF. cor&ne^ Godef.] 

1846-7 Maskell Mm. Rit. (1882V II. p. ci. ttofe^ The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order, 

6 . Amt, etc. Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown ; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth; cf. Ckowst. 

spec. a». (in full corona glandii\ : see quot 1733. b. Path, 
(in full corona veneris) ‘I'erm for syphtlidc blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend around it like a crown ’ (.S^W. 
Soc.Lex.), Q. Zool. The ‘test’ or body- wall of an echi- 
noid. 

1712 Arbuthnot fohn Bull (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scabs, and the corona. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Corona, in anatomy, is that edge of 
the glans of the penis where the preputium begins. 1828 
Webster, Corona. .2. In miatomy, the upper surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders. 3:872 Nicholson 103 The 

* corona * is the main element of the test. 18S8 Rolleston 
h. Jackson Life [In Echmoidea\ The fiveambu- 

lacral and interambulacral arete make up the corona or test. 

7. Bot. a. An appendage on the top of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle, lb. 
A crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and lychnis, 
fo. The circle of florets surrounding the disc in a 
composite flower ; the ^ ray ^ Ohs. d. The me- 
dullary sheath, or innermost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. e. The crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Corona, among botanists, 
expresses anything growing on the head of the seed. .Some- 
times the coronal are composed of simple filaments, and 
sometimes they are ramose.^ 1770 Sir J. Hilu Cornir, 
Timber 57 The Corona is a ring, .placed between the wood 
and the Pith. 181:1 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. u. {1818) 
401 It [wheat} has two set of roots ; one set proceeding 
directly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated the corona of the plant, about two inches above the 
first: the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutriment than the seminal roots. i8e8 Web- 
ster, Corona ..3. In bos any, the circumference or margin 
of a radiated compound flower.^ Encycl. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst, Bot. 150 Petals . . arising from without a short 
membranous rim or corona 387s Bennett & Dyer Sac/is* 
Bot II. V. 471 When the corolla itself is gamopetalous, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, as in Narcissus, where it 
IS very large. Ibid. 540 The corona of hairs which serves. . 
for the dissemination of many seeds through the air. 

8 . Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis \ two 
constellations, the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronacll (kpTonax). Irish. Forms : 

6 corrynogli, corre-, corri-, corynoch, 7 corro- 
nach, corinoch, coranougli, 8 cronach, eora- 
nicb, 9 coranocb, 8 - coronach, [a. Irish cora- 
nach, Gaelic corranach outcry, funeral cry, dirge, 
f. comh- together + ranack roaring, outcry.] 
fl. gen. The Celtic word for a shouting of many, 
an outcry. Obs. 

x^oo-ao Dunbae Dance Se-vin Deidly Synnis 112 Be he 
the Correnoch IMaitl. MS. corynoche] had done schout, 
Ersebemen so gadderit him abowt. 15,, Duncan Laider 
in. Warton Hist. E. P, II. 278 The loud Corrinoch 
then did me exile. x68o C. Maitland in Lauderdale Papers 
(1883) III. cxix. 197 The hilan men maid a bussill, after 
which, some people cuming in, hislo[rdship] went away with 
a great Corinoch. 

2, Spec. A funeral song or lamentation in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland ; a dirge. 

3530 Lyndesay Test. Papynzo 702 Cryand for 30 w the 
cairfull corrynogh. r68i W. Robertson PkraseoL Gen. 
(1693) 1092 A sad and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranough, 
1774 Pennant 'Pour Scot, in {1790) 113 The Coranich, 
or singing at funerals is still in use in some places. 1783 W. 
F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 413 The Highland funerals were 
generally preceded by bagpipes which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs. 1814 Scott Wav. xv, Their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coro- 
nach, and shrieking. 1850 Blackie Mschylus II. 340 The 
passionate oriental coronach with which ‘the Persians' 
<:onclude.s. 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 1. 1 . 236 Eachan 
Macrimmon is playing a coronach as it were for a chief, 
t b. The company crying the coronach. Obs. 

1773 Smollett Humph. Cl. HI. 3 Sept., Attended by the 
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coronach, composed of a muldtude of old hags, who tore 
their hair. * 

fCoTOnacle, Ohs. rare’-^. [prob. a. OY. "^coro- 
nach, der. of corone, or of L. corona, crown.] 
- CoEONAL. (See also Ceownacle.) 

<21400-50 Alexander 3451 Hire hede . . Vm-hy-clappid 
with a coronacle of costious stones. Ibid. 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacles all of dene perl& 

Coronal (kpT^nal), sb. Forms : 4 coronale, 
corounal, comelfl, 4-7 eoronall, 5 corenalle, 
coronell, cornal(le, 5-6 coronalle, 5-9 coronel, 
6-7 cumall, 7 cronail, -el, 4- coronal, [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. '^coronal, ^corotmal, f. coroune 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In 5 prob. 
directly ad, L. eorotmlisi] 

1. 1 . A circlet for the head ; esp. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity ; a coronet. 

<ri33o R. Brunne Wace (Rolls) 71236 And in hure 

chaumbre vpon a pal pey corouned hure wyp a coronal. 
3388 Wyclif fudith xvi. 10 Sche . . hoond togidere the 
tressi.s of hir heeris with a coronal [Vulg. mitra, 3631 tyre, 
marg. or miter], a 1440 Sir Degrev. 642 Hyr here was 
hy3thtyd on hold With a coronal of gold. 1494 Househ. 
Ord, 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Piince. 1577-87 Hohnshed Ckron. 
II I. 833/2 On hir head a eoronall all of greet pearles. 3640 
Habington Q. Arragon n. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 'Kill. 345 
Souls Whom courtiers’ gaudy out.side captivates And plume 
of coronel 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vii. vi, His son shall. . 
wear the coronal of a duke. 1870 Morris Earthly P ar. I. 

I. 20 On his head a coronel he had. 

t b. A circlet of gold round a helmet. Cf. Cie- 
CLB 10 b. Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 297 Hys gorgette, with hys Cornell tho, 
Hys necke he Irak there atwo. C1330R. Brunne 
PVace 10042 An helm he had on his hed . - A riche corounal 
wij? perre, al of brent golde. ? <2 3400 Morte Arth. 908 
The creste and pe coronalle. 3829 Scott Anne of G. iii, 
The golden garland, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet] 

. . indicated noble birth and rank. 

C. transf and Jig. 

3832 Marryat N. Forster it, The sooty coronal of the 
wick, .fell with the shock. IA^3 Prescott Mexico i. v. 
(1864) 43 Clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. 3883 I*-^* Gower My Re- 
min. I. iii. 37 This royal hill is suitably crowned by a 
coronal of old stone pines, 

2 . A wreath of flowers or leaves for the head ; a 
garland. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., My flowres-.That bene 
the honor of your Coronall. 36x0 Fletcher Faitkf. Sheph, 
I. i, No more shall these smooth brows be girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance, a 3766 W. Thompson Hymn 
to May 295 Your may-pole deck with flow'ry coronal. 1826 
Disraeli Vro. Grey vin. iii, Wearing on her head a coronal 
of white roses. 3860 T. Martin Horace Twine for 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal, 
b. transf. 

3849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11 . T02 note, The coronel of 
' strawberry leaves . . round the brow of the archiepiscopal 
mitre. 1883^ Truth 3 1 May 768/1 [ A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of soft pink crushed ro.ses. 

f 3 . The head of a spear or lance, esp. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
points, (Often cronall, cronel, curnall.) Obs. 

^ 3325 Coerde L. 6219 Kyng Richard leet dyght hym a 
schaSt . . And . , Leete sette theron a corounal kene. <2 1330 
Syr Degarre His schaft was strong, and god with al 
And wel scharped the coronal. 3460 Ly beaus Disc. 929 
Breng a schaft that nell naght hreke, A schaft W3rth a cor- 
: nail, a 3470 Tiptoft in Segar Hon. Mil. ^ Civ. in. li. (1602) 

‘ 188 Whoso meeteth cronall to cronall shall haue a prize . . 

He that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times. [18^ Fair- 
I HOLT Cosimne 426 Coronel, the upper part of a jousting- 
lance, constructed to unhorse, but not to wound, a knight.] 
1 4 . The capital of a column. Obs. rare, 
a 3400-50 A lexemder 3665 Of fyne gold a foure hundreth 
postis, W ith crafti coronals . . coruen of be same. 

II. f S. Anat. The frontal bone : cf. next 2 a. 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cirttrg. 108 pe firste boon is ciepid pe 
boon of j?e forheed or ellis coronale. Ibid, 109 (MS. B) pese 
tweye bonys bep y-depyde Nerualia by cause of pe fligure 
of the seme pat ys wip pe coronale, 3543 R. Copland Guy^ 
don’s Quest. Ckirurg., The fyret bone of the fore parte is 
called Coronall 1758 J. S. Le DradsObserv. Surg, (3771) 
75 The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the Coronal 
Coronal (kor^a-nal, kfilnB.!), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Pare i6th c.), or ad. 'L. cordndl-is, f. corona crown.] 
1 1 . Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation. Obs. 

1577 Hellowes Gurnards Chrm. 332 The tribute coro- 
nall, that is to saye, the money that was giuen vnto the 
Emperours for their Coronation. 3649 Milton Eikon, vi. 
(1851) 386 The Law and his Coronal Oath requires his un- 
deniable assent to what Laws the , Parlament agree upon. 
3813 Hogg Queen’s Wake srj Coronal gems of every dye, 

2 . Anat. and Zool. a. Coronal suture com- 
missure) : the transverse suture of the skull sepa- 
rating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 
So coronal region (of the forehead), etc. Coronal 
hone : the frontal bone. 

3543 Traheeon Vtgds Chirurg. (1586) 330b, Vpon the 
coronall commissure. 3548-77 Vicary Anat. iii. 27 The 
Coronal hone, in which is y« Orhyts or holes of the Eyes. 
3635 Crooke Body of Man 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. 3653 Urquhabt Rabelais i. xxv, Where- 
with he hit him in the coronal joynt of his head. 1718 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos, (3730) I. xi. § 2, At the Top 
of the Head where the ss^ttal and coronal Sutures cross 
each other. 1843 Cruveilhieds Anat. I. 46 in Libr. Med, 
VII, The Frontal or Coronal Bone. 3883 Miyart Cat 63. 


COBOHABY. 

b. Of or pertaining to the crown of the head. 

3828 Stark Ehtn. Nat. Hist I. 235 The Crested-Lark . . 
coronal tuft of elongated acuminated feathers, 1859 R, 
Burton Cenir. Afr, in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 374 The 
coronal region is ignobly flat. 

f c. ~ COEONAEY it. 3 a. 

3656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Coronal veine, the 
Crown-vein ; a branch of the spleen-veine, so termed be- 
cause it environs the heart in manner of a Crown, 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses : 
see Corona 6 ). 

3846 Dana Zoopk. {1848) 233 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent 

S. Bot. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corona 
(in various senses : see Corona 7 )- 

3770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (1803) I. 294 The pipe of 
communication between the seminal and coronal roots. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot iq8 The coronal processes of 
Silene. 

4. Astron. Of or pertaining to the sun’s corona. 
3870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 49. The bright lines of the 
coronal spectrum correspond in position to those seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora. 3873 Daily News 12 Jan., So 
abundant is the coronal light . . during totality. 3891 
Huggins in Natui'e 20 Aug. 373/1 Of the physical and 
the chemical nature of the coronal matter we know very 
little. 

Coronalled, -aled (k^?*r^nald), a. [f. Coro- 
nal ,f/L+-EDi^.] 

tl. Headed with a CoeoNx\l (sense 3 ). Obs. 

<73450 Lonelich <jr<2r7 xiii. 86 z With here mases coronaled 
with stel. 

2. Adorned with a coronal or coronet. 

1847 Thackeray Barnwell, Not>els Emin. Hands II. xxiv, 
The blazoned and coronalled panels. 

Coronally, adv. ? Obs. [f. Coronal a. + 
-LY ^.] In the manner of a crown or coronet 
3658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cym^s i. 38 The Oyle was 
powred coronally or circularly upon the head of Kings. 
3679 J. Gibbon in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1322 Either 
crown’d or coronally collar’d, 

t Corouant. Obs. rare’-^. [ad. L. cormant- 
em, pres. pple. ol cormdre to crown.] One who 
crowns. 

3615 Andrewes Sertn. (1841, etc.) IV, 115 The ‘crown’, 
the coronation, the coronant, 

Coroiiai*y (k^^'nj'nari), a. [ad. L. corondri-us 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. cordm crown ; see 
-ARY. Cf. P'. coronaire, 1 3 th c.] 
tl. Of the nature of or resembling a crown; 
pertaining to or forming a crown. Obs. exc. as in b. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vii. 118 The Basilisk 
.. [having] some white markes or coronary spots upon 
the crowne. 3659 Pearson Creed (1S39) 270 The coronary 
thorns did, .also pierce his tender and sacred temples. 

b. Coronary gold [transl. L. coronarium auruni\ ; 

‘ a present of gold collected in the provinces for a 
victorious general; orig. expended for a golden 
crown ’ (Lewis and Short*) . 

1701 W. WorroN Hist. Rome 308 The Coronary Gold 
which was alway’s presented to the Emperors by all their 
Subjects upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation. 3781 Gibbon Decl. ^ II. 71. 1862 Meri- 
VALE Rom. Emp. (3865) VII. bd. ^47 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province. 

1 2. Suitable for garlands or wreaths. Coronary 
garden (Evelyn) *= flower garden. Also as sb. « 
coronary plant or flower. Obs. 

3630 Guillim Heraldry m. x.(i6ii) 114 Coronarie Herbes 
are such as . .are vsed for decking and trimming of the body, 
or adorning of houses : as also, .in making of Crownes and 
Garlands. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (3729) 202 Box. . a most 
beautiful. .Shrub, for Edgings, Knots, and other Ornaments 
of the Coronary-Garden. 1675 — Terra (1776) 6 The most 
desirable for flowers and the Coronary garden, a 1682 Sir 

T. Browne Tracts 89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 
plants.' 

as sb. 3696 Evelyn Mem. 28 Oct., Jonquills, ranunculus, 
and other of our rare coronaries. 

3. Anat. a, ‘ Applied to vessels, ligaments, aud 
nerves which encircle parts like a crown’ {Syd. 
Soc. lex.), or to parts In connexion with these. 

Such are the coronary arteries and veins (c. vessels) of tlie 
heait, which furnish the supply of Blood to the substance of 
the heart itself ; so coronary plexus, sinus, valve, parts in 
connexion with these; also c. arteries of the lip, of the 
stomach, c. ligament of the elbow, of the knee, of the liver, 
c. sinus of the brain, c. vein of the stomach, etc. 

3679 Plot Staffordsh. (i686> 180 A Pullets heart, with., 
the Coronary Vessels descending from it- 1743 Monro 
Anat Nerves (ed. 3) 73 The Coronary Arteries, .are the only 
ones that supply the lieart. 1S31 Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 
439 The cavernous sinuses receive a ^reat number of menin- 
geal veins.. and the two coronary sinuses. Ibid. 605 The 
coronary vein of the stomach. 1845 Todd 8 c Bowman Phys. 
Anat. I. 137 The coronary ligament of the radius. 

b. Applied to the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a horse’s foot, and to parts con- 
nected with this. Also ahsol. as sb. —Coronet 5 . 

1847 You ATT Horse xviii. 372 The hoof or box is compo.sed 
of the crust or wall, the coronary ring and band. 1854 Cwen 
in Orr’sCirc. Sc., Org. Nat. 1 . 234 A sesamoid ossicle be- 
tween this and the second is called the * coronary’. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Coro-nary hone, the altered second phalanx of the 
foot of the horse and like animals. Coronary cmhiott, the 
matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds. 

e. Pertaining to the crown (of a tooth). ^ 

1823 W, Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 29 The majority [of 
tlie teeth] having lost the upper portion of their coronary 
part. 
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COTOHary, sib. rare. [ad. med.L, coronaria, 
f. corondrius : seeCoRONER.] The office of a coroner. 

1872 Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS, p. xxiii, The offices of 
. .Justiciary, Coronary, and Admiralty of St. Andrews. 

t COTOnate, Obs. [ad. L. eermd^’USj 
pa. pple. of corond-re to crown.] Crowned. 

£:i47o Harding Ckron. xlix. i. 3 With croune of golde 
full royally coronate. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werlmrge u. 
1247 William conquerour. .Was coronate at London. 
Coronate (kf7Ti?h£t, a. [f. as prec., from 
CoROJjfA in modem uses.] BoL and ZeeL Having 
a corona or crown ; = CoRONATEn. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 201 Cells, .described as coronate 
within. z866 Treas. Bot.^ Coronate^ furnished with a 
coronet. 

Coronate v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 

L. cerandre to Crown.] tram. To crown. {Sea 
also Coronated.) 

1623 in CocKERAM n. s6s7 Tomlinson RenoiPs Disp. 
Ded., Instead of Coronating your deserved Worth. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica I, 163 A round purplish knob, .coronated 
by a long membrane, 1847 Taits 487 It was 

coronated by an aristocracy dispensing cierical panonage on, 
religious principles. 

Coronated (kp*r<?h(?ited), ppl. a, [f. as prec. + 

-ED.!.] 

f 1. Of flowers : Arranged in a whorl : cf. Corone. 

1676 Grew A/mt. Pta^ttsiv. ii. App. (1682^ 175 Sometimes, 
they [Flowensj are placed round about the Branch, that is. 
Coronated, as in Puleg;mtn. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Furnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown ; spec, in Conckol. 
applied to spiral shells which have their whorls 
surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XX. 320 A small Coro- 
nated Fruit. 1703 G. J. Camel ibid. XXIII. 1427 A small 
dry berry coronated somewhat like a clove. 1854 Wood- 
ward MoUusca (1856) 1 13 Shell ventricose, coronated. 
Ibid. 145 Whirls angular or coronated, 
f 3. =r CORONETED. Obs. 

1767 Babler II- 110 All the insolence of coronated pride. 

4. Made crown-like, {nonce-use.) 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 1.^3 He was. .a true awcef 
avSptawj and the ragged edges of his old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked at him. 

Coronation (kpr^m^-Jsn). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
5 -tyown, -cyone, 5-6 -cyon, -cion, (5 core- 
nacyon, 6 cronation, 7 corronation). [a. OF. 
coronacion, -ation (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. type 
* corondtidn-emy n. of action f. corondre to Crown. 
(In id-iyth c. refashioned as Crown ation, q.v.)] 

1. The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
vesting a sovereign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity, on or 
soon after his accession. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. Prol., This secounde book of KIngis 
makith mencioun of the coronacioun of Dauith. £‘14^ 
Caxton Blanchardyn li. (.1890) 193 The coronacyon of 
sadoyn and of his wyff Beatnx. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII\ 
IV, i. 3 You come to . . behold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Corronation. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Tram. (1760) I. 261 
The stone on which the emperors formerly kneeled at their 
coronation. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) L v. 381 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
coronation. 

b. transf. and Jig. {e.g. ^ crowning' at draughts). 
1426 Audelay Poems 55 ViJ blodes Crist he bled , . The 
fourth in his coronacion (with the crown of thorns], idia 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. 1865 Dickens 
M7ii. Fr. 27 The loss of three of her men [at draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation of an opponent. 

2. Jig. Crowning of a work ; completion. 

1582 Bentley Mon. Matroms Pref. Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation of thy gifts in vs. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. (1589)491 Mingling togither 
their blood for a. .coronation of their Jong and perfect love. 
184s T. W. CoiT Puritanism 393 This is about the corona- 
tion of a climax, some will surely think. 

8. attrib, and Comb. Coronation that taken 
by a sovereign at his coronation. 

1587 Vestry Bh. (Surtees) 25^ For bread & drinke which 
the ringers toke on the coronation day, d. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, in. iL 195 A cough sir, which I cau|fht with 
Ringing in the Kings afiayres, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir. tqoz Lond, Gaz. No. 3804/2 The Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals, xqop ReJI, 
SacheverelVs Serftt. 6 By the first of William and Mary, 
chap. vL the Coronation-Oath is e.stablish’'d« 1832 Blackw. 
Mag. Jsin. 139/2 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes are but a few months old. 1856 Emerson Png’. 'FraitSi 
Retig'.Wks. (Bohn) II. 97 Handel’s coronation anthem., 
was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ. 

Coronation, obs. var. CARiirATioN 3. 
tCorOHator. Obs. rare. [a. L. corondtor^ 
agent-u. f. corondre to crown.] One who crowns. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 86 It is to be hartily wished 
they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Xybume 
their Coronator, 

CrOr03iatO‘rial, a, rare. [f. med.L. coronator 
Coroner -f -ial.] Of or pertaining to a coroner. 

1885 Law Times q Mar. 332/1 The Times, .attacked the 
coronatorial system fiercely. 

t Corone- Obs. An early form of Crown, 
frequent in 1 4-1 5th c., but obs. by 1500. In the 
following, app. a new formation from L. corona ; 
see Corona 1-5, 8. 

1569 J. SaCnford] Agrippds Van. Aries 70 A certaine 


crantinuall circle of light, which they call Stephanen, that is 
to sale, a Corone. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 73 Hi.s flourcs do 
grow like crownes or garlandes rounde about the stalke . . 
The seede doth grow in the smal corones from whence the 
fioures fell of. 

Coronel(l, obs. f. Colonel, Coronal. 

Corone-, eorownement, obs. ff. Crownment. 
Coroner (k^T^nai). Forms : 4 - coroner, (4 
corowner, 6 -nere, croner, 7 corroner). See also 
Crowner. [a. AF. cortmcry corounery f. corune, co- 
roune Crown, the original title being custos placi- 
tm'um coronx guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The sufhx is -er ^ 2, corresp. to F. -ier, L. -dj'ius, 
as in Jalconer, officer, treasurer, gardener, etc. 
The title was correctly latinized as corondrius. 
But at an early date the ending was confused with 
that of verbal agents in -er (though never app. 
written -or, -our), and was rendered into Latin as 
coronator (already in Magna Cartd)l\ 

An officer of a county, district, or municipality 
(formerly also of the royal household), originally 
charged with maintaining the rights of the private 
property of the crown ; in modem times his chief 
function is to hold inquest on the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 

Believed to be first instituted in 1194 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner s inquest', the inquiiyor investigation as to the 
cause of death held by the CorotieVz Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymen (the 
Coroner's yury) summoned for the inquest. 

[1194 Ordinance in Hoveden (Rolls! III. 262 In quolibet 
comitatu eligantur tres milites et unus clerictis custodes 
pladtorum coronse. 1204 RaUdi Chari. 129/2 Per coro- 
narios comitatus Sumerset. 1275 Act -x Edw. /, c. 10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt esTuz ia de novel com- 
munaument al office de Coruner. 1292 Britton 1. i. § 6 Et 
en noster hostel soit un Corouner, qi face le mester de la 
Coroune par mi la verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienoms 
en noster reaume. Ibid. i. xii. § 4 Et .si nul honime murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, qe le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et prenge bone enqueste de sa mort, coment il avera 
estd^ mort.} c 1325 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) Ixii, At 
justices and at ^iryves, Corowners, and chancelers. a 1400 
in Enz. Gilds (1870) 350 Twey coroners by-lyh \>&t }?er be in 
Wynchestre. 1480 Caxton Ckron. ccxxi. 212 Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the kynges houshold. 1591 
Lambarde Archeion (1635) 38 That the Coroner of the 
Household have his proper power within his Verge, and 
that he and others have the order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realme; 1607-72 Cowel Inferpr. s. v.. The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kings Bench is the^ Soveraign 
Coroner of the whole Realm. .There are certain Charters 
belonging to Colledges, and other Corporaticms, whereby 
they are licenced to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts, 1630 Risdon Suf'V. of Devon § 215 (1810) 224 
If any man die in the forest, the coroner of Lidford shall 
crown him. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers {Czxa- 
den) I. II The office of Corroner and Attorney in the 
Kings Bench. 1762 Goldsm. Nash. 96 The coroner's jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1768 
Blackstone IV. 271 The court of the coroner is also 

a court of record, to enquire when any one die.s in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy xxxviii, The 
coroner’s inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted. 1885 Tennyson Despair xxi, Our orthodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se. 

Go'ronersMp. [f. prec. + -ship.] The office 
of a coroner. 

1447-8 in Shiltingjordts Lett* (Camden) 121 Theire power 
that longeth to theire office of coronershipp. 1884 La'w 
Times 3 May 1/2 The incumbents, for the time being, of 
the various coronerships. 

t Co’ronest, Ohs. Also coxominest, co- 
re undost. [ = coren-est \ see Corkn.] Choicest. 

a 1400-50 A Uxander 624 Arystotill . . one of he coronest 
clerkis Jiat euer knew letter. Ibid* 1910, I, he corounnest 
\D%tbl. MS. Coroundest] kyng of kyngis all othire. 
Coronet (k^r^net), sb* Forms: 5-6 coro- 
nette, 5-8 -ett, (7 coronate), 6~ coronet, [a. 
OF. coronets, -ette, later coui'onnette, dim. of co- 
rone, couronne Crown : see -et. Also reduced to 
Cronet, and refashioned as Crownet, q.v.] 

1 . A small or inferior crown ; spec* a crown de- 
noting a dignity inferior to that of the sovereign, 
worn by the nobility, and varying in form accord- 
ing to rank. 

1494 Fabyan Chron.vxi* 603, . iii. ladyes ryehely clad in 

f olde and sylke, with coronettes vpon theyr heddes. 1547 
fooRDE Introd. Knowl. 185 The Duke weryth a coronet 
ouer a cap of sylke- 1601 Shaks. yul. C. i. li. 239 I sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Ciowne, yet 'twas not a Crowne 
neyther, ’twas one of these Coronets. 1613 -r— Hen. VIII, 
tv. i. 54, I All the rest are Countesses. 2 Their Coronets 
say-so. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth x, ‘ By my coronet — by 
my knightly faith, it is true tj said the Earl. 1833 Tenny- 
son Lady Clara V. de V. vn, Kind hearts are more than 
coronets. 1876 If 'arid Y, 3 He has no children to whom he 
might bequeath the well-earned coronet. 
fZ' *313. Shelley Q. Mob 99 The fair star That gems the 
glittering coronet of morn. 

b. A figure of a coronet (in Heraldry, etc.). 

1678 Butler Hud. in. it 87a Ladies .. With coronets at 
their footmen’s breeches^ X749 Fielding Tom yones xvn. 
iv, Are there no charms m the thoughts of having a coronet 
on your coach ? 1864 Bouteix Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. 
xvit 265 It.. became a usage in the fifteenth century to 
have the Crest to rise from out of a Coronet. 

2 . A fillet or wreath of beautiful workmanship 


or precious materials, worn as an ornament round 
the temples ; esp. in modern costume, a decorative 
part of a woman’s head-dress, consisting of a plate 
or band of metal, or the like,, encircling the front 
of the head. 

1599 Mkrocynicon, (Fairholt), But oh her silver framed 
Coronet With lowe downs dangling spangles all beset* 
1601 XU'exrv: Pathw. Heasfen. ixZ'^B 8^ Wearing of perriwigs, 
and other hair coronets and top-gallants. Lond. G'az, 

No. 2230/4 A pair of Flanders lac’d Ruffles and Coronet. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (18401 132 He made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of heads. 
1822 S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra, And on her brow, fairer 
than alabaster, A coronet of pearls. 1836 W. Irving Asto?ia 
II. 49 They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly those 
of the swan. 

b. A chaplet or garland of flowers for the head* 
159a Shaks. Mids. N, iv. i. 57 She his hairy temples then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1 1, 546 That varietie of flonres which 
she gathered and couched together, .in her Coronets. 1774 
J. Bryant Mytkol. II. 400 We find it [the Nymphsea}.. 
used for a kind of coronet upon figures of Orus* 1825 J. 
Neal Bro. yonaihau III. 335 I’hy coronet of rich flowers. 
3. — Corona 7 b ; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering head of an 
umbelliferous or composite plant (cf. Corona 7 c). 

3:555 Far die Facions i. iii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Garden Thistles . . [are said] to be twelue 
Cubites compasse. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Ede^i ccx, 
Feild Calamint with whorled Coronets. 1845 Lindley^c/;. 
Bot. i. (1858) 15 Sometimes there is within, or upon, the 
corolla, a cup, as in the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, as in 
the Passion-flower ; this is the Coronet* 
t4. A7'ch, The capital of a column. Ohs. 

1555 Fardle Facions n. xii. 301 Pilers , , upon whose 
coronettes or heades the. .rofe of the Churche maye reste. 

5. Farriery. The lov.'est part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 
of this part, the Coronary bone. 

1696 A, Snape Anat. Horse v. xii. 223 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom, .until the 
Bloud come. 1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsjnan 122/2 
The coronet of a horse’s foot, is that part on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand fed. 3) 
94 In the horse's leg the five bones.. of the second phalanx 
[are consolidated] into the les.ser pastern or coroneL 

6 . = Coronal sb. 3. (See also Cronht.) 

1731 in Bailey vol- II. 

7 . Short for Co7'onet moth : see 8. 

8. attrib. and Comb. Coronet moth., a col- 
lector’s name of A crony eta Ligustri. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina liii, I perceived among the 
carnages, .acoronet-coach. 1819 %kuo\sv,ujs. EitiomoLCom- 
pend. 250 Coronet Moth {Noctua Ligustri). 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More IL 161 Old family- trees, especially of the 
coronet-bearing kind. 1869 E. Newman Brit* Moths, No, 
432 The Coronet, 

CoTOnety V* rare. [f. prec, sb.] tram. To 
confer a coronet upon ; to adorn as with a coronet. 

1813 Scott Trierm. in. Introd. v, The simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples, c 1830 Bf.ntham tVhs. XI. 08 
Mr. Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord, Auck- 
land. 

Coronet, obs. f. Cornet. 

Coroneted (kf?*r^neted),///. a. Also -etted, 
[f. Coronet sb* (or z/.) + -ed.] Adorned with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, a coronet ; of persons, often equiva^ 
lent to * belonging to the peerage *. 

1748 Richardson ^ Clarissa fi8ii) V. 119 She . . looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted. 1847 L, HuNT.Mii?«i, 
Women ^ B. IL ix. 197 The staid conduct, -of a succession 
of coronetted actresses, a 1853 Robertson LecL i 24 The 
lady,. getting out of her coroneted carriage. 1872 Long- 
STAPFE Her. Durham 24 None of his own EBp. de Buxy'.s] 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. 1885 Upodl 
Daily Post 30 June 4/5 Coroneted ‘eccentrics* who in 
other ranks would have been called other names. 

Coronetty, -ee, Her. Made like a coronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side coronet-wise. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury i. iv. 33/1 He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, Coronettee on the top side, Gules. Some say 
haveing the higher side Coronett-wayes. Morgan.. termeth 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (Ex- 
tended in Bend) because it reacheth from side to side of the 
shield. 186. Paricer Gloss, Heraldic Terms 108 These 
are the paternal arms of his R. H. Prince Albert. The 
bearing is sometimes called * a ducal coronet in bend ”, and 
sometimes, more properly, ‘a bend arehee coronetty 

Coroniee, -nich, obs. ff. Cornice. 
Coro'niform, a. rare. [ad. L- type * cordni- 
Jorm-is, f. corona crown : see -FORM. In mod.F, 
coroniJorme.’\ Crown-shaped* 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 39 The Stigma is. .Coro- 
niform, or Crown-shaped in Pyrola. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex* 

0 Coronis (Icorffu-nis). [L. cordnis, a. Gr. ko- 
pQjvis curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
book or chapter, henceT^. in sense i below ; also 
in sense 2. So in mod.F.] 

1 1 . The conclusion, end. Obs. rare. 

<21670 IdKCKsrs: Abp. Williams It. 38 (D.) The coronis o# 
this matter is thus ; .some bad ones.. were punish’d strictly, 
all rebuk’d, not all amended. 

2 . Gree^ Gram. A sign resembling an apostrophe 
(’ ), placed over a vowel as a mark of contraction 
or crasis ; e.g. nayaObs for nal aya& 6 s. 

1833 E. Robinson tr. Buitmann's Gr, Gram, 60 Over a 
crasis is commonly written the sign ’, called coronis (KOpatut's). 
1863 W. Smith tr. Curtins^ Gr* Gram* § 16, 


COBOOTUM. 


COKPORAL. 


Coroninm (korJaTiiiS^in'). [f. Couoita 2, on the 
analogy of chemical names in ‘lUM.] An other- 
wise imknown element supposed to exist in a 
gaseous state in the sun’s corona, (Cf. Helium.) 

S890 C. A. Yovug Elem, Astron. vi. § 207 The charac- 
teristic feature of the visual spectrum [of the sun’s corona] is 
a bright line in the green. .It coincides with a dark line, .on 
Kirchhoflf’s map of the solar spectrum. .This dark line. . is a 
close double, one of its components being due to iron, while 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous element, which 
has been called Coronhim after the analogy of Helium. 

Ooronix, obs. f. Cornice. 
t Co’rOSlizep Obs, [f, L. corona crown + -IZE 
(perh. in quot. 1592 associated with coronix Co’s.- 
nice).] trans. To crown, adorn with a coronet or 
coronal. 

IS£>2 R. p. HyJffterotomacMa 6 -^ An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauings. 1596 
Fitz-Ghffray dizV* Drake (1881) 22 Be Drakes worth 
royalized by your wits, That Drakes high name may coronize 
your writs. 1606 Eord Famis Mein, cxviii, To coronise 
high-soar’d gentility. 1623 Cockeram, Coronize^ to crown. 

Coromofacial (korju :n<? 1 ie ^ ■J-al'i, a. Anai. [f. 
Corok(al + Facial.] Relating to the coronal 
suture and the face ; in c. angle (see quot). 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinardh Antkrop. 11. iii. 291 The 
corono-facial angle of Gratiolet, formed by the meeting of the 
plane passing across the coronal suture of both sides and 
the facial line. 

Coranograpll (kor^u-n^graf). Astron. Also 
erron, corona-, [f. corono-, combining form of 
Corona + -graph, Gr, ~ypa<po^ writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight 

That in use ts a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, suggested by Dr, W. Huggins in 
a paper read before the Roym Society in 1882. 

1885 Sir H. Grubb CataL Philos. Insir., Dr. Huggins’ 
Coronograph for photographing Corona. 1890 Capt. Darwin 
in Phil Trans, 306 The Coronagraph was designed as the 
instrument which would give the best chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 
Hence CoronograpMo also Coronogram, 
a photograph of the corona so obtained. 

1890 Tablet 25 Jan. 128 The special new coronagraphic in- 
strument prepared for the occasion. 

Coronograplier, obs. f. Ghrono-. 

Coronoid (k^>‘r<^noid, konJam^Jiid), a. Anat, 
[mod. f. Gr. leop'Sjvrj crow ; see -oiE,] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these; esp, c, process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the c. fossa of the humerus. 

X741 A. Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the general Name of 
coronoid bestowed on them.^ 1808 Reeve i 5 /f/. XCVI 11 . 117 
The zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 
the lower jaw, 1863 Reader "Fin, 139. 242/3 The coronoid 
origin of this muscle. i88a Syd, Soc, Lex.^ Coronoid fossa, 
a depression above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 
of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 
coronoid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm, 

Corons ; see Currant. 

Coronula : see next. 

Coron’ole (korJumi^l). Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. 
coronula, dim. of corona crown. The L. form is 
sometimes used.] 

1 . Bot, An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc, : cf. Corona 7 a. 

i 8 o 5 Gregory Dkt, Acts ^ Sc. I. 255 The coronula is. .a 
small sort of calyx adhering to the seed, like a little crown, 
1866 Treas, Bot,, Cormule, the small calyx-like body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. [Called Crown in 
transl. of Sachs.] i88s Groves in fml. Bot, X. 2 The small 
size and shortness of the nucleus and coronula. 

2 . TAoL A kind of acom-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronula of Cirripeds ; parasitic on Cetacea. 

1836 Tonp Cycl. Anai. I. 686/1 All the Balanids — with 
the exception of the Coronules— have calcareous bases. 

Benederl s Animal Parasites 57 Eschricht has in vain 
offered a reward to him who would send him coronulae still 
attached to the umbilical cord. 

Coroplasty, Corotomy : see Cor- 2. 
Coroseis, sb. pi . : see Corsie. 

Corosif, -ive, etc., obs. ff. Corrosive. 
Corougle, obs. f. Coracle. 

Corounal, obs. f. Coronal. 

Coroundest, -nnest : see Coronest. 
Coroun(e, corowne, obs. if. Crown. 
CoTouus : see Currant. 

FCoroU'r, a. Obs. [a. AF. corour=^OV. coreor, 
later couretir courser, also as adj.’] Fit for the 
course; stede co'rotir—Y, cheval coureur, courser. 
^ri3oo K. Alts. 2475 He leop upon a stede corour, And 
flowgh away withoute socour. 

Corowiier(e, obs. f. Coroner. 

11 Corosso (kor^u*so). [Native name.] 

A South American tree, Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, allied to the palms ; its seed is the Corozo- 
nut (or ivory-nut), the hardened albumen of which 
furnishes the substance called vegetable ivory. 

1760-72 tr. fuan tjr Ullods Voy. I, 50 The fourth, which 
they call corozo, has a fruit larger than dates;, of an exqui- 
site taste ; and proper for making cooling and whoisome 
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draughts. 1869 Eng. MecA. 24 Dec., 367/2 Biittons are made 
. . from the corozo nuts. 1883 Eng. / llnstr. ^ov, ^/i 

Besides vast quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes tons upon tons of shells for buttons. 

Corp, Sc. and north Eng. dial. f. Corpse. 
Corpax, erron. scribal f. corpora^, Cobpoeas. 
Corperal(e, Corperas : see Corpor-. 

Corpes, -is, obs. ff. Corpse. 
t CoTpiOH. Obs. Also eorpchnn, ? corphrm, 
eopshen. [Of uncertain etymology : perh, f. corp- 
body : the use of les in quot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly FTench. Copshen is prob. the same 
word, though the spelling suggests derivation from 
head.] Name of a quality of herring: see 
quot 1758. 

tfi44o Promp, Parv. 93 Corphun [^. P, corpchun her- 
ynge]. 1312 m Rogers Agric. ^ Prices III. 322/3 Corpions 
1 cade {iv, 4/3. 1516 Ibid, 323/2 Herrings called les cor- 
pions I cade @ 1/4. 1758 Binnell Descr, Thames 227 

Fishers distinguish their Herrings into six different Sorts : As 
the Fat Herring, .the Shotten Herring . .the Copshen, which 
by some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Corpolent, obs. f. Corpulent. 

Coxi'poral (kyjpbral), a;. (^A) Forms: 4-5001- 
porell(e, 5 (corperall), 5-7 corporall, 5 -al. [a. 
O F. corporal (12th c.), later corporel, ad. L. corpo- 
rdfem bodily, f. corpus, corpor- body. See -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the human body; bodily. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porelle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or bodelye 
sight. 1490 — Eneydos xxix. 113 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
as is beaulte corporelle. c 1310 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) D iv. His members corporall. 1347 Act x Edw. VI, 
c. 3 If they should be punished by death, .and with other 
corporall paine. 1641 in Nalson Impart, Collect, (1683) 11 . 
482 It is this day ordered by the Commons, .that all corporal 
bowing at the Name . . be henceforth forborne. 1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 
1762 Gibbon Misc, Wks. (1814) IV. 131 A favourite topic of 
ancient raillery was corporal defects. 1868 Gladstone Jwi>. 
Mundiy. (18691 118 The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sonal, indeed corporal, 
b. Personal. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xx. 104 When the Victor hath 
tru.sted him with his corporall liberty. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) I. xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 173 Since by a devise a 
freehold may pass without corporal tradition or livery of 
seisin. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. i. i. 22 The chan- 
cellor has given [to Master John Homyll in 1418] corporal 
and real possession of the foresaid benefice, 
fc. Having a body, embodied. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comf, Alch. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 172 The 
Spi^t may Corporall be. And become fyx wytn hyt and 
substancyall. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 142 There they 
suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. *647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander n. 257 There are corporall 
Angels on earth. 

1 2 . Of the natnre of body or matter ; corporeal, 
material, physical. Ohs. 

Interl. Four Elem,\n Hazl. Dodsley I. 12 Though 
the form and fashion of any thing That is a corporal body 
be destroyed. 1329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 115/2 The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche other corporall 
thinges. 1392 West xsi Pt. Symbol, § 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen. 
1^3 Shaks. Madb. i. iii, 81 What seem’d corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1633 H. More Ant id. Ath. i, 
viii. (1712) 23 Either God, or this corporal and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist. 170a Echard Eccl. 

(T710) 644 Two principles; the one Good . . the other 
Evil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man ; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures. 1726 tr. Gregorys 
Astron. I. 475 The two Planets observed in Corporal Con- 
junction (that is where the one seems to touch or cover the 
otheru 

t b. Relating to material things ; material. Ohs. 
*S3S Coverdale Contents ch. x, Thorow corporal 
promises, the prophet ledethmenvnto the promises that are 
fulfilled in Christ, 

't' 3 . Large of body. Ohs, 

e 147S Partenay 4456 Sin J^at gret thlkke is, wonder cor- 
porall, 1630 J?. Johnson's Kingd. Commw. 202 As for 
flesh-meat, I thinke that a Hawke in England eats more in 
a moneth, than.. a sufficient corporall Burger does in six 
weekes, 

t 4 :. Having solidity ; solid. Obs, 

a. In early Ckem, 

1667 Bovlk brig. Formes ^ Qual„ One little Masse or 
Bead of corporal or yellow (though perhaps somewhat 
palish) Gold. Ibid, 131 In some grosse, or, as they speak, 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Smt-petre. 

b. Corporal number*, z. number pertaining to 
cubic or solid measure, 

1394 Blundevil Exerc, i. xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Cubique or 
Corporall number, having both length, breadth, and depth. 
5 . Phrases, a. Corporal oath [med,L. corporale 
juramentum ; cf. corporaliter jurare, also Bodily 
Oatli\ : an oath ratihed by corporally touching a 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes the 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathen 
times the altar, etc., of an idol, as distinguished 
from a merely verbal oath, to which the body was, 
as it were, not a party, arch. 

As the consecrated host or corpus Dei was sometimes the 
thing corporaliter iactum, the attributive * corporal * has 
been held by some to refer to the host ; but this is not 
historically tenable. See the treatment of the subject by 
Maskell, Monum. Rit, (1882) II. pp. li-Uii; also the medi- 
wval examples in Du Cange, s.v, Jurare, the Italian 


quots. in the Vocab. Della Crusca (1878) s.vv. Corporate, 
CoTporalmente, etc. 

[<:i30o Thorn Chron. (yxi Decern Script. II. 1966) Forma 
fidelitaiis/aciendm. Ego N. _de C. juro ad hmc sancta Dei 
evangelia, prsestito corporaliter Sacramento, quod, etc. 
^71300 Robert, Bp. of Glasgow in Rymer II. 867 (Du 
Cange) Et cest serment avons nous fet sur le cors notre 
Seigneur.] 1534 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 128 
By vertue of corporall othe gyven to the Universitie. 1548 
B.ki.nChro7t. aqb, Eche of theim takyng a corporall othe 
upon tlie holy Evangelistes. 1^3 Abp, Sandys Serm, (1841) 
323 The eldest, .servant of his house, .(for he had rule over 
all which Abraham did possess), was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath beforehand [cf. 
Gen. xxiv. 2]. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Flib. iii. (1821: 241 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (upon a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1673 tr. Machiavellf s Prince (Rtldg. 1883; 252 
He would .. take his corporal oath his .. life was Tedious. 
1753 Magens Insurances 1 . 269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
the. .written Deposition with his Corporal Oath, before us, 
b. Corporal punishmejzt i punishment inflicted 
on the body; originally including death, mutila- 
tion, branding, bodily confinement, irons, the 
pillory, etc. (as opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank). In 19th c. usually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily pain. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. i. xii. (1602) 57 Corporall punish- 
ment, is eyther capitall,_or not capitall, 1:622 Malynes 
Law-Merch. 431 Imprisonment is a corporall punishment 
1714 Act I Geo. /, St 2. c. 18 § 14 To be kept to hard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal Punishment as the said Justice 
or Justices, .shall think fit 1724 Act xi Geo. /, c. 26 § 10 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Corporal 
PunLshment. 1827 Hansard Pari. Deb. XVI. 679. 26 Feb., 
Mr. Hume proposed . . that it should be unlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, by stripes or lashes, upon any soldier. 
1836 O’Connell Ho. Comm. 14 Apr., They talked of ‘ cor- 
poral punishment ’ ; they did not choose to use its right 
name — ‘flogging’. 1838 Act i-a Viet. c. 17 § 7 (Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial . . may sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, etc. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 26 The 
last reform .. is the abolition, a few weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in the army. 

e. Corporal works of mercy*, works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 

13. . Mannall of Prayers, TheWorkes of mercy Corporall. 
To feed the hungry. To giue drinke to the thirsty. To 
cloatbe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captiues. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. To visitt the sicke. To 
burie the dead. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xxl 711 He was ready to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. 

fB. as pi. [elliptical.). Obs. 
x 6 $q Fuller Appeal Inj. Innoc, iii. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intellectuals. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 821 When the soul goes out of this body, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incorporals like to 
corporals. 

Corporal (kp-jporal), sb."^ Bed. Forms: 3 
corporeal, 4-5 corporalle, (5 -erale), 6-7 -all, 
6- -al. [ad. med.L. corpordlis {palla), corporale 
{pallium), in F. corporal, f. L. corpus body.] 

1 1 . An ancient eucharistic vestment. Obs. 
a 1000 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Daws IL 250 We lsera 3 
bat selc preost hsebbe corporalem l>onne he maessixe. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4 Suhj. 162 (transl. of prec.) That every 
Priest celebrating Mass, hath his Corporal. 

2 . A cloth, usually of linen, upon which the 
consecrated elements are placed during the celebra- 
tion of the mass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants of them, are covered after the celebra- 
tion. Called zho corporal-cloth. 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 A ‘palyoun* of cloth of 
gold ; two * corporalles c 1440 Promp. Pa-ni. 93 Corporasse 
or corporalle, corforale. 14^ in Dd. Treas, Acc. Scotl. I. 
85 In ane vthir gardeviant : — In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a corporale with a cai.s. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cc. 
237 This squier had with hym the patent and corporal. 
1637 Com. Prayer, Church Scot, Communion Rubric, 
He that celebrates shall cover with a fair linen cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaineth of the consecrated elements. 
X641 I. H. Petit, agsi. Pocklingion 3 He hath caused two 
cloathes to he made, which he cals Corporals, and these he 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. 1723 tr. 
Dupifis Eccl. Hist, x'jth c. I. v. 64 They made use of Veils 
also.. which were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards of Silk. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers 1 . 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so la.rge as to over- 
spread the whole altar. 1888 Times 22 June 1:3/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross, .from St. Peter’s Church. 

b. Corporal-case : a case for the corporal. 

[Cf. 1488 in prec.] 1339 Inv. in Reg. Episc. A herd. 
(Spalding Club) I. App. 90 Item a corporal case with a 
cover of cloath of gold. 

Corporal (k^uporal\ sb.'^ Mil. [a. 1 6th c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littr 4 ), ad. It. 
caporale (Sp. caporal). 

Diez and others take caporale as the original form, as a 
derivative of capo head ; but this leaves the -or- unaccounted 
for. On the other hand, the corporal form is of consider- 
able antiquity : Da Cange quotes from a letter of 1405, 

‘ capitaneus, et utipsi [Venetians] yoczsxt, corpor alis\^ This 
favours a derivation from It, corpo, L. corpor- body (I e, of 
troops), with subsequent contamination by capol\ 

1 . A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a sergeant, 

* He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentries, and keeps good order in the 
guard’ (Stocqueler), CorporaPs guard*, a small armed 
detachment such as is placed under the command of a 
corporal. Hence fig. a small body of followers or supporters. 
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COBPOEATENESS* 





SS79. Bigges Siratict. 84 The Corporal is a degree in 
dignitie above the private souldior. 1598 Barket Theor, 
H^arres 24B The word Caporail, which is a meere Italian, 
and also vsed by the French, we corruptly do both write 
and pronounce Corporall. Declar. Lords 4* Com, 

For Raising Fo?res 22 Dec, 7 That each Company of 
Pragooners have an experienced Souldier to be a Corporall. 
<71645 T. Tully Siege Carlisle '1840) 35 Philipson. .sent a 
corporal with 20 horse. ^ 1709 Steele Tatler No. 164 F 6 
An old Soldier in the Civil Wars, who was Corporal oi a Com- 
pany in a Regiment of Foot. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp, VL 326, I, who command the largest British army 
that has been employed.. have not the power of making 
even a corporal. 1833 Marryat P. Simple vii, The key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. 1868 Regzd, 4* Ord. Army F 312 When Non- 
commissioned Officers are required to assist the Officers, 
Corporals may be appointed to act as Serjeants. 1888 
Times 26 June 4/4 Mr. G. M., Corporal of Horse, Royal 
Horse Guards . . writes to correct the statement, 
t 2 . Co 7 'poral of the field *, a superior officer of 
the army in the 16th, and Tythc., who acted as an 
assistant or a kind of aide-de-camp to the sergeant- 
major : see qiiot. 1622. Obs, 

162* F. Markham Bk. WarwAx. 153-5 The next ^eat 
Officers.. are the Foure Corporals of the Field, who Tiaue 
their dependance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and are 
called his Coadiutors or assistants . . who for their election 
ought to bee Gentlemen of great Dexteritie . . such as haue 
at least been Captaines in other times . . It is meet that all 
these foure Corporals of the Field bee exceeding well 
mounted. 1591 Garraro Ari IVarre 156 Office and duetie 
of the foure Corporals of the field. 1633 T. Stafford 
///A xxi. {1821) 415 Sent a Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like to be done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter. 

S. JVatd. f a,. Formerly, a petty officer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teaching 
the sailors the use of small arms : see quot. 1626. 
b. ‘The shzfis corporal of the present day is the 
superior of the first-class working petty officers, 
and solely attends to police matters under the 
mnster-at-arms or superintendent-in-chief’ (Smyth 
Sailors tVord-bkP, 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 4 The Corporall is 
to see the setting and releeuing the watch : and see all the 
souldiers and saylors keepe their Armes cleane, neate and 
yare; and teach them their vse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag, V. XI. 46 The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
men in this knowledge, as the Corporal doth in Mustering 
of them with their musquets. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4440/1 
The Midshipmen , . Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets . . one 
Eighth Part, 1891 Times ao Sept., A ship's corporal on 
duty in the Britannia. 

t CoTporalate. Obs.-'^ [f. Corpobal 4- 
-ATE 1 .] A body commanded by a corporal ; a 
corporal’s guard or squad. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolates under their Corporals and Sergeants. 

Corporality (k^jporsediti). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-ytie, 7 -itie. [ad. late L. corpoi'dlitas (Ter- 
tullian), f. corporcll-is Corporal ; see -ity. Cf. 
mod.F. corporaUti 

1 . The quality of consisting of matter ; material 
or corporeal existence ; materiality. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P, R. viii. xxviii. (1495'^ 338 
Sauynge the corporalite of eyther and contynuaunce of 
thejT substancyall partyes. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World I. 
7 Aristotle findeth corporality in the beames of light. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul ii. 11. iii. xxix, That fond grosse 
phansie..Of the souls corporal'tie. i66a J. Chandler 
Van Helmonfs Oriat, 150 A Matheraaticall corporality or 
bodiliness. 171X S. Clarke Let. to Dodwell 71 The Cor- 
porality of the Soul. 1882--3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1464 Perhaps he. .considered corporality and substantiality 
as identical ideas. 

fb. as opposed to spirituality. Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolvesi. xix- 34 Take her as she is in her 
self, not dimm’d and thickned with the mists of corporality; 
then is she a beauty. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. vi. § 21 
Whether the spirituality of them shall refine the rest., or 
the corporality, or earthliness of them, depress them. 

t C. Alchemy. The gross and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of sublimation. Ohs, 
z56o tr. Paracelsus' ArcMdoxis i. iv. 52 In that Colour is 
the Quintessence contained, the residue is the Corporality. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 310 In this color are the 
Potestates contained, the residue is the ‘ Corporality 

2 . The quality of being embodied; embodied 
existence or condition. 

1642 H. More So7tg of Soul 11. i. i. xii, [They] deeply 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy’d Whether that inward first 
vitalitie Could then sub.sist. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Belmiefls 
Theos. Philos, 358 The Precious Gold of Heavenly Corpo- 
rality. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 755 Until certified of his 
corporality, [we] shall set down the gentleman . . as a mem- 
ber of an imaginary clan. 

b. concr. Bodily substance or organism, body. 
1841 P'raseds Mag. XXIII. 217, I would much rather 
have repaired their minds with learning . . than their corpo- 
ralities with drugs. 

t 3 . Corporate quality or organization of a 
society, town, etc. Obs. 

1556 Corpor. of A xbridge in y^d Rep. Com. Hist, MSS. 
(1872) 303/2 The same yere cure Corporalytie was granted. 

tb. concr. A body of men; a Corporation. Obs. 
1603 [see Corporalty]. 1641 Milton Reform. 5 Citations 
. . to be served by a corporality of griffonlike promoters 
and apparitors. 

4 . pi. Corporal or bodily matters ; things per- 
taining to bodily wants, etc. Cf. temp 07 *aUties. 


1748 Richardson C/tftrzwn! VIII. x. 52 Motives of 

convenience, or mere corporalities, as I may say. 

Corporally i^kp- iporali, adv.). [f. Corporal 

a. r -LY -.] 

1 . In a corporal or bodily manner ; by bodily 
or personal action ; in or as to the body ; bodily. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 198/3 Thus wrought our lord by 
the merites of the blessyd vyrgyne corporally whiche moche 
more habundantly wyreheth by hir merytes to the sowles 
spirituelly. 1561 T. Norton CWt'mV Inst. i. xiii. (1634) 5^ 
The whole fulnesse of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. t6oo E,. Blount Hist. Portugalli^d. 2t 40 Euery 
Harquebuzier that shoulde be found, .without fiftie bullets 
..shoulde be corporally punished. 2652 Needham tr. 
Selden’s Mare CL 196 They did enter upon the Sea cor- 
porally by occupation. 1749 Wesley Wks. (1872) X. 121 
If Christ is not corporally present in the host, they grant 
their adoration^ to be idolatry. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. 
(1864) II. IV. viii. 400 Euthymius. .was corporally punished 
with blows and stripes. 1883 ii Q. Bench Div. 

609 Whether the offence imputed was punishable corporally 
or by fine. 

1 2 . Aslron. Cf. Corporal a. 2 quot. 1726. Obs. 
1646 Sir T, Browne jP^£7/<a?l .5^/. iv, xin. 225 The Sunne 
. .is conjoined with many starres. .and in the of August 
is corporally conjoyned with Basiliscus. 

t Co'rporalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Corporal or physical condition ; corporality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vui xxviii. (1495) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of his parties. 

CorporalsMp ck/ipdraljip). [f. Corporal 

-f. -SHIP.] 

fl. A body of soldiers under the command of a 
corporal, or of a Corporal of the Field. Obs. 

XS91 G\nRARV> Art U fir re 28 If a corporall-shippe of 
pikenien be joyned togither with another of shot. 1625 
Markham. Sotddiers Accid. 7 This done, you shall deuide 
one hundred men into foure Corporallshipps or Squadrons. 
163s Barriffe Mil. Discip. exx, (1643V 415 Three rots of 
pikes make a Corporalship, 1672 T. Venn Milit. Ohserv. 
191 He [the sergeant] shall march on the outside, where he 
may best, .take charge of their several Corporalships. 

2 . The office or position of a corporal. 

1672 T. Venn Milit. ObseriK 192 The soldiers under his 
Corporalship. 18x4 Scott Wav. vii, Petitions for ser- 
geancies and corporal-ships. 1858 Chamb. yrnl. IX. 160 
[He] had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 

CoTporalty, var. of Corporality, a corporate 
body or corporation. 

1603 in Sir R. Boyle Diary Ser n. (1887) I. 62 Two casks 
of Powder, .they, .unshipt. .the Maior alledging that it was 
the act of the Corporalty. 

t Go'rporance. Obs. rare. [a. OF. corpor- 
aiice, -ence bodily form, stature, corpulence, f. 
cojporerio embody, give a body to: see -ance.] 
Bodily size; physical proportions. 

XS70 G. Buchanan Chamaeleon, Albeit it be small of cor- 
porance noghttheless it is of ane strong© nature. 
Corporas vkp*jp6r^s). Forms; 3 corporeals, 
4 -aus, -eans, corperaus, 4 6 -as, 5-7 corpor- 
ass(0, 5“6 -aoe, 5 corperax, -arax, (coperas, 
-araco), 6 -esse, (corprax), 5-9 corporas, 6-9 
corporax. [ME, corp 07 *auSy a, OF. corpor aus, 
(earlier co 7 'porals\ nom. sing, of corpoi'al = Cor- 
poral sb.^ (The same form was in OF. acc. pL, 
and remains in pi. as cotporaux.)} == Corporal 
sb. ^ 2. 

c zzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De meshakele is of medeme 
fustain, and te corporeals sole and unshapliche. <71300 
Haveloh i38 The calix, and the pateyn ok, The corporaus, 
the messe-gere. cisisShoreham 50 And eke the corperaus 
Onder the deakne vealdeth. 1387 Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) 
V. II .Sixtus ordeyned bat corperas [iVatr/. A/y corpo- 
rasse] schulde noujt be of silk nober sendel, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg’ 363/2 She made mo than fyftycorporas and sente 
them.. in to dyuerce chirches. 15x3 Bradshaw St Wer- 
burge II. 551 Some gaue a coope and some a vestement 
Some other a chalice and some a corporace. 1543 Rich- 
mond Wills ("Surtees) 47 Corporaxes, altar clothes, albys, 
towells. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer,^ Commun. Rubric, Then 
shall take so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice, .laying 
the bread upon the corporas. 1655 Fuller Waltham Abb. 
(1S40) 275 Three corporasses, whereof two white silk, and 
one blew velvet. 1884 Life y. Skinner ix. 174 The Rubric 
provides for the use of. .a corporas, a paten, a bell, and 
some other things. 

b. Comb.., as corporas bag, case, cloth, etc. 

X478 Ch^n'clvw. Acc. St. Andrew s, East Cheap (in Brit. 
Mag. XXXII. 36) Item, payde for a Corporas Case.. 
ij«. liijA 1522 Bury Wills (Camden) 117, iij fyne elle 
kerchers to be vsyd for corporas clothes. 1529 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V, 277 To the parishe churche . . my dublett of 
cremysyne sattyn, to make thereof corprax cases, 1566 in 
E. Peacock Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 51 One cor- 
porax cloth, one corporax bagg. 1853 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers III. n. 1S9 A pair of corporals in a corporas 
case. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace xxii. 251 Richly-laced cor- 
porax cloths. 

Corporate (k7-j:p0T-<?i;\ ppl. a. [ad. L. cor- 
pordt~tts, pa. pple. of corporare : see next.] 

A. 2s pa. pple. 1 . United into one body. arch. 
1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. iv. iii. (1495) 8t What is 
drawen and is lyke therto is corporate and onyd therto. 
1850 Blackie ASschylus I. 123 Four several functions cor- 
porate in one. 

t 2 . Embodied. Obs. 

a 1555 Latimer Semi. Rem. (1845'' 333 It were too long 
to tell you . . how long it were ere I could forsake such 
folly, it was so corporate in me. 


B. adj. fl* Large of body; corpulent. Ohs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Foiys (15701 153 His body is so 

f reat and corporate. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe in. vi. 62 
,eane men have more blod, corporat men have more 
fleshe. 

4 2 . Pertaining to or affecting the body. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 289 Goods and possessions be 
things onely accompaniyng the honor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called corporate. 1613 Sir 
H. Finch Latu (1636J 427 When the partie for not appear- 
ing should haue some great losse or corporate paine. 

•f 3 . Having a body, embodied ; material, Obs. 
<7xS3a Dkwrs Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 1057 In the whiche 
all maner .shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely so well 
corporates [Fr. corporee^ as incorporates. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara's Dtall Pr. 29 a/i AI thinges, a.swel , . visible, as 
invisible, corporate, as incorporate. 1613 R. C. Table A Iph. 
(ed. 3', Cotporate, 3.hody. 1865 Bushnell 

Sacr. 442 Christ, .is conceived to simply come into the cor- 
porate state of evil, and bear it with. us. 

4 . Forming a body politic, or corporation. 

Hence corporate body, body corporate : see Body sb. 14- 
Corporaie town a town possessing municipal rights, and 
acting by means of a corporation. Corporate county ', a 
city or town with its liberties, which has been con.stituted a 
county of itself, independent of the Jurisdiction of the histo- 
rical county or .shire in which it is situated. 

151a Act 4 Hett. VIII, c. 19 § 10 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, parisshes and all other places. 
1577 Harrison Englmid ii. v. (1877) 130 These citizens., 

are to .serve in corporat townes where they dwell. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 270 (R.) Any person or persons, body 
politique, or ^corporate, or incorporate. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. L 1. iv. 85 There are also counties corporate.^ 1822 
Hazlitt Table-i. Ser. n. viii. 11869' 159 Corporate bodies are 
more corrupt and profligate than individuals. 1825 M'^Cul- 
loch Pol. Ec 07 i. I. 33 The citizens of corporate towns. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. i, The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed amongst themselves. x^7 Lowell 
Detnocr. 32 They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

D. transf. Forming one body constituted of many 
individuals. 

1880 Huxley Crayfish 128 Such an organism as a crayfish 
is only a corporate unity, made up of innumerable partially 
independent individuals. 

6. Of or belonging to a body politic, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of persons. 

Corporate nafne : the name by which a corporation, en- 
gages in legal acts. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 213 They amswer in a joynt and 
corporate voice, *753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. Ded. 6 
Your endeavouns, in your private, as well as corporate 
capacity. 1770 \\xExaminer 4 May (18x2) 286/2 Lord Den- 
bigh. .asked what made a Corporate-act? Mr. Towmsend, 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 18415 
M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 449 All county 
gaols, and. .seventeen of the largest pri.sons under corporate 
jurisdiction. 1855 Act 19-20 Viet. c. 17 § 24 in Oxf, <<{• 
Camb, Enactmts. 248 The College, if a corporation, shall be 
assessed for the same in its corporate name. 2876 Digby Real 
Prop. i. § 1 . 12 The land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style corporate or private property, 
f C. quasi-£Z««7. Into the body. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vi. xx, (1495 206 In yong- 
lynges meete taken corporat nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate (,k^*ip6ret), arch. [f. L. cor- 
porat-, ppl. stem of corporare to form into or 
furnish with a body, i. corpus, corpor- body.] 

+ 1 . trans. To form into a corporation or body 
politic ; to incorporate. Obs. 

iS^i Act 'zy Hen, VIII, c. 19 All and singuler politike 
bodies spiritual! in anie maner of wise corporated. 1598 
Stow Sttrv, xlii. {16031 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with landes. 1611 Sfeed Theat. Gt Brit xxvii. 
(1614)53/1 This city, .whom Henry VI corporated a county 
of itselie. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 446 This Hos- 
pital! was. .erected, corporated, and endowed, .by Queene 
Mary. ■ ^ . 

2 . To combme in one body ; to incorporate 
(with) ; to embody. 

1545 Hen. VIII in Stow (R.), Such notable vertues 

and princely qualities as you haue alleaged to be corpo- 
rated in my person. 1616 Surfl. & M arkh. Country Farme 
43 Corporated with the flower of Frankincense and aloes. 
1888 Pall Malic. 5 Mar. i/i In .‘public spirit' London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. The great thing 
needful is to corporate its conscience. 

3 . mtr. To unite or join in one body, rai^e. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. 11. xix, Though she fthe 
Soul] corporate with no World yet. 1865 G. Meredith Fa- 
rina 61 At the threshold, .a number of the chief burgesses of 
Cologne had corporated spontaneously to condole with him. 
Flence CoTporating pfl. a , incorporating. 
iSSi Greener Gun 307 According to these chronicles, 
corpovating mills, stamping mills, corning mills and solar 
stoves for drying the powder, were in use. 

Corporately (k^'-rpdrMi), adv. [f. Corporate 

a. + -LY 2.] 

Fl. In or as regards the body ; bodily. Ohs. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. ccxxxiii. 269 He founded the 
abbey of Feuersh am. .where he nowe corporatly restyth. 

2 . In a corporate capacity ; as a corporation. 

1804 Ld. Ellenborough in East Reports V. 310 General 
corporate acts required to be done by the wdiole body cor- 
porately assembled. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 118 
The Honourable John Company (as the Court of Directors 
. , are corporately called in that country [India]). 

Co'rporateness, [fi as prec. + -ness.] 
fl. Corpulence. Obs. (Cf. Corporate iz. i.J 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health xc, 36 Corpulence, corporate- 
ness or grosnes of the body. XS47 Recorde yudic, Ur. 43 
It is a token of fattyng, or growyng to a corporatenesse. 
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* Bodiliness, bodily substance.' Obs* 

i7S7“3i in Bailey vol. 11 . 

3. The quality of being a body corporate. 

*7SS iu Johnson ; thence in mod. Diets. 
Corporation (kpjpord^-Jon). Also 6 -acyon, 
(S-y -cion, [ad, L. (Tertullian'l, 

B, of action £ corpora-re to embody; in med- 
( Anglo jL. used in sense 2 below. Also in mod. 
F. : see Littre.] 

1 1. The action of incorporating ; the condition 
of being incorporated. Ohs. 

14^ Rotul Pa.rl. V. g/r, xZ Hett. VR c. 20 As touchyng 
the Corporation of the Tonne of Plymouth. 1530 Palsgr. 
209/1 Corporation, corporation. 1^0 Act 32 Heft. VllJ^ 
0, 42 Thother company called ‘the Surgeon.?*, he not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. 1542 in 
Str^e Arr/. Mem. I. 1 . 376 An act ..for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices. 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body ; a body of persons. 

zs:34. More On t/ie Passzon Wks. 1348/2 He [Christ] doth 
. . incorporate all christen folke and hys owne bodye together 
in one corporacyon mistical. 1569 Golding Ilemin^es 
Post Bed. 14 The whole Churche. .the whole corporation 
of those that are registered in the booke of life. 1397 
Hooker EccL PoL v. Ixxix. §14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men. ^ 1647 Clarendon 
Ilisi. Reb. ii. (1843I 60/x The most odious .. projects . . 
framed, and executed, by almost a corporation of that re- 
ligion. Fuller PisgaJi in. iv, 324 David [was] a 

grand presei-ver of them [Nethinims], who first made them 
a Corporation. 

8. Laiv. A body corporate legally authorixed to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislature, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in perpetual succession. 

A corporation may be either aggregate, comprising many 
individuals, as the mayor and bui-gesses of a town, etc., or 
sole, consisting of only one person and his successors, as a 
hing, bishop, or parson of a parlsL According to their 
nature, corporations are termed civil, ecclesiastical tU.S. 
religious'^, eleemosynary, municipal, etc. 

161X Speed Hist Gt Brit. v. iv. 23 If there be any, bee 
bee priuate person, or be it corporation. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World n. 483 The Corporation or Body poHtike of 
the Citizens of Capua. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 177 
? 10 Some fragment of antiquity, as the seal of an antient 
corporation. 1765 Blackstone Conan. I. 469 Corporations 
aggregate consist of many persons united together into one 
society, and m^e kept up by a perpetual snccesdon of mem- 
bers so as tx) continue for ever. .Corporations sole consist of 
one person only and his successors. 1818 Cruise Digest 
itd. 2l V. 150 Corporations aggregate cannot levy fines. 
1^842 Dickens Amer. Motes iv, What we should tenn a 
Company of Proprietors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation, i8sfi Stanley Smai Pal. xiv,^ <1858) 446 
The ‘ Santa Casa’ is spoken of by them as a living person, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
PoSTE Gains j. Comm, (ed. 2) 154 Some Univer.sities have 
a visible existence in a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations, 

b. Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 
companies, e.g. iht London Assurance Corpora^ 
tion, Jnsh Land Oriental Bank C., Peruman 

C. , etc. 

4. An incorporated company of traders having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of their 
particular trade in a borough or other place; a 
trade-guild, a city * company', (Now so called 
only in legal or formal language.) 

1S30 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 87 Ther is a 
corporacyon made by the auctoritc of the Mayre amongst 
fischmon^ers w'yn the . . towne. 1634 Rainbow Eabour 
(1635) 40 The greatest of our Common-wealth have inroiled 
their names into the protection of some Corporation in this 
City. 1703^ Lotid. Gaz. No. 4443/3 The several Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, marched from their respective 
Halls. 1734 Swift Drapier's Lett, vii, The whole corpora- 
tions of weavers in silk and woollen. 

5. Spec. The iminicipal corporation', the civic 
authorities of a borough or incorporated town or 
city; the mayor, aldermen, and councillors. (A 
leading current use.) 

<3x734 North Exam. in. viii. §34. 607 The Lord Mayor 
being Head of the Corporation. 1829 Southey Pilgr, 
Coinpostella iv, The Corporation A fund for their keep 
supplied, 1846 M'-Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 629 
A branch of the Corporation of the City of London. 

6. The body ; the abdomen ; esp. when large 
and prominent. coUoq. and vulgar. 

1753 Smollett Cni. Fathom (1813) I. 156 Sirrah ! my cor- 
poration is made up of good wholesome English fat. 1783 
Grose Diet. Vulgar To?ig2te s. v., He has a glorious cor- 
poration. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi. 242 Looming large 
in full canonicals, .with the dignity of an ample corporation. 
1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xvii. 10 Eglon was a notable 
instance that a well-fed corporation is no security to life. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as corporation land, oaih, 
seal, etc.; Corporation Act, the act of 1661, 
requiring all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknotvledge the royal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sistance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
against the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
making ineligible for office all persons who had 
not within a year partaken of the communion as 
administered by the Church of England. 

x6si Baxter Inf. Bapi. 318 When all Burgesses . . are 
entered into a Corporation by the Corporation Oath or 


Covenant. 1672 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 32 This very 
thing of Corporacion Lands. 1714 in Picton L’pool Mimic. 
Rec. (1886) II, 78 The Corporation Seale. ^ 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1 . 1, x. 133 The Corporation spirit has never 
prevailed among them. 1777 Sheridan Sek, Scand. in. iii, 
All the family race-cups and corporation-bowls I X853 
Macaulay Hkt. Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliament. 
Hence {nonce-mdsl) Corpora’tional a., of or be- 
longing to a corporation ; Corpora'tioner, a mem- 
ber of a corporation ; Corpora’tionism, the system 
or principle of corporate action. 

X836 T. Hook G, Gumey III. 238 Among all the soldier- 
officers, and mayors^ and corporationers, ^ 1866 Dickens 
Lett. 18 Jan., I sat pining under the imbecility of constitu- 
tional and corporational idiots. 1883 AdvaiuieiQ\x\ca%io) 16 
Aug., Individualism against corporationism. 

Corporative (k^-rporativ), a. [ad. L. corpo- 
rdtw-us, f. ppi, stem of corpordre to embody + 
-IVE. Cf. mod.F. corpQraiif.\ Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; =» Corporate a. 5. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne vii. 121 She felt that a 
maintenance was due from corporative iund.s. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIIL J44 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from organic law that makes all the value- ^ 1S83 
Aihenmtm 14 Apr. 471/2 His treatment of the subject of 
monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative. 

Corporator (k^‘ip6r<?it9j[). [n. of agent in 

L. form £ corpordre Xo embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esp. of a municipal corporation. 

1784 Ckron. in A nn. Reg. noy/z A man is not a corporator 
for his own sake. <3x832 Mackintosh Revol. Wks. J846 
II. 13s Almost all the sheriffs, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were. .Catholics. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, iii. 49 The inhabitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hold of the Crown, but of the corporation. x868 W. 
Stebbing in M. Pattison Acad. Org. i. 7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily a corporator of a college. 

t Corporatnre. Obs. [ad. L. corpordtura, 
f. corpordre to embody : see -URE.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physique. 

1353 Eden Decades 318 Thinhabitauntes are men of good 
corporatnre. 1607 Topsell (1653' 639 The King 

. .is of a more eminent stature, and goodly corporature. 
X671 Blagrave Astrol. Physic 78 Those who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well composed 
"body. 1678-96 Phillips, Corporature, the form or constitu- 
tion of the body* 

2. = CoRPOEAbiTY I ; materiality. 

1647 H. More Song of Soulw. App. vi, That antiquate, 
secure, And easie dull conceit of corporature. 

Gorporaus, eorporax, var. CoitPORAS. 
t Co'l^ore, "V. Obs. [a. OF, corpore-r to em- 
body, a(L L. corpordre ; see Corporate v!\ irans. 
To incorporate ; to unite in one body. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. iii. (1495) 203 b/2 He 
corporyth and joyneth in himself waters and rennyth therto 
both in name & in substaunce. 

Corporeal ik^jpo»T2al), a. (j^.) [£ L. cor- 
pore-us of the nature of body, bodily, physical 
(£ corpus, corpor- body) + -al : cf. Corpobeous.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit ; physical ; bodily ; mortal. 

x6io Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God Coiporeall shall 
hee [Christ] sit ; and th^ence extend His doome on soules. 
zex66x Fuller Worthies {iZaB) III. 6 How inconsistent.. to 
couple a spiritual grace with matters of corporeal repast. 
X709 Steype Ann. Ref I. xxv. 281 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1734 Sher- 
lock (1759) L ^'i* 202 It was universally agreed that 
all that was Corporeal of Man died. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, viii. 153 The corporeal frame of every human 
being, .is composed of the same mineral substances, 

2. Of the nature of matter; material, 

a 1619 Ec’swvMm Atheom. 11. xii. § x {1622) 332 Of things 
corporeal, and incorporeall ; of things liuin^, and without 
life. i66<5 Boyle Mem Exp. Phys.-Mech. xvil 119 Whether 
. . the exsuction of the Air do prove the place . . to be truly 
empty, that Is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. 1723 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. xjtkC. 1 . v. 164 He holds., that, the 
Devils and the Damn’d are_ punish’d by a Corporeal Fire. 
X788 "Rmn Aristotle's Log. i. § 2. 7 Are genera and species 
corpore^ or incorporeal ? 1864 Bowen Logic x. 334 Our 
conception of any corporeal thing must include .. those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
etc. 1875 Jowett P/<z/<? <ed, 2) III. 333 That which is 
created is of necessity coiporeal and visible and tangible. 

3. Laiv. Tangible ; consisting of material ob- 
jects; esp. in Corporeal hereditament \ see qiiot. 
1767. 

c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 45 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal ,. which may be handled, or seen; and some Incor- 
poreal, as Priyiledges, Liberties, Dignities, Offices. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II, 17 Corporeal hereditaments consist 
wholly of suh.stantial and permanent objects. 1844 ’Williams 
Real Prop, ix A manor, which is corporeal property. 1880 
Muirhead tr. Jnstit. Gaius it. § 12 Corporeal [things] are 
those that are tangible, such as land, a slave, a garment, 
gold, silver, and other things innumerable. 

b. Bodily ; wherein the body is affected. 

^ 1763 Blackstone Comm. L 27X Degrees of nobility . . by 
immediate grant from the crown : either expressed in writ- 
ing, by writs or letters patent, as iii the creations of peers 
and baronets ; or by corporeal investiture, as in the creation 
of a simple knight, 

1 4. Formerly used where CORPORAL is now em- 
ployed. Obs. 

1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1793) I. Rref. 13 Death or any 
corporeal punishment. x8o8 Med. Jrttt XIX. i Can a man 
really suffer corporeal pain, and have at the same time all 


the criteria, etc. ? 183X Sm W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 
408 He could enlorce discipline by the infliction of corpo- 
real punishment, 

B. sb. pi. [ = corporeal things l\ Things material, 

1647 H. More Sang of Soul n. ii. 11. vi, They [the senses] 
never knew ought but corporealls. 1678 Cudworth Jntell, 
Syst. 779 We should think of Incorporeals, so as not to 
Confound their Natures with Corporeals. 

b. Things pertaining to the human body. rare. 

X826 Blackw. XX, 129/1 Of their mental powers, 
men. .form in general a pretty fair estimate, but they are 
often sadly out respecting corporeals. 

e. Law. Corporeal ;possessions. 

x88o Muirhead Gaius n. § 14 Nor does it affect our defini- 
tion that there are corporeals included in an inheritance, 

t €orpo*realism. Obs. [f. prec. -j- -ism.] 
Materialism. 

1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. 25 Imputations of Corpo- 
realism and Atheism. Ibid. 767 The very Principles of the 
Atheistick Corporealism. 

d* GorpOTealist. Obs. A materialist. 

1646 J. Maine Serm. l/nity {i64j) 37 Another is a Cor- 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
X744 Berkeley Siris § 259 Some corporealists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretended to make a world without a 
God. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Mat. (1852) 1 . 329 The atheists, I 
believe, to a man were all corporealists, holding no other sub- 
stance in nature besides matter, 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL, 
253 note. Perhaps, .we may prove him a corporealist. 

Co3?poreaiity (kpipSor/aediti). [£ as prec. + 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being corporeal ; 
bodily form or nature ; materiality. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. T 137 Emancipated from the gabar- 
dine of corporeality. 1702 Echard EccL Hist. in. iv. 375 
He falsely maintained the Corporeality as well as the Tra- 
duction of the soul. 1829 Southey Sir T. Moi’eixZ^i'^]!. 333 
And assume corporeality as easily as form. 18S2-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 801 The nature of the soul, whose 
corporeality he asserted. 

b. humorously. Bodily substance ; body. 

1839 Sala Gas-light ^ D. ix. X12 Put your head, and 
subsequently your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 
tap-room. 

Corporealization (k^jpoorfabizFJ-Jsn). [n. 
of action f. next.] The making or figuring {of 
anything) as corporeal. 

1^3 Draper IntelL Devel. Europe^ viii. (18^) 192 An 
animalization of religion and corporeal izat ion of God. 

Corpo ‘realize, Z'. [See -ize.] trans. To render 
corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Corpo*realized, 
CorpOTealizing///. a. 

1797 Coleridge in Atkensenin 19 July (1890) 98/2 A 
Mother is so holy and divine a being that I cannot endure 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her. 1833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 362 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope- 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality. 

Corporeally (kFjp6®*rzali), adv. [f. Corpo- 
real + -LY ^.] In a corporeal manner ; in or as 
to the body ; bodily. 

X664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xv. 53 Christ being thus really 
and Corporeally there. 1744 Warburton Rem, Occas. Re- 
fee. II. I 5 They heard Jesus use a word in their vulgar 
idiom which simified to .‘^ee corporeally, 1884 iC/i:r. Comimv. 
12 June 833/2 He seem.? to be even more mischievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present. 

Corpo*realiiess. rare. [£ as prec. + -ness.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

1731 in Bailey. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. HI. iv. xiii. 
§ 13 The poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
porealness. 

Corporeity (kFiporriti). Also 7 -iety, -ity. 
[ad. med.L. corporeitds, £ corpore-us ; see Corpo- 
real and -ITT. Cf. F. €orporHtei\ 

1. The being of the nature of body ; the quality 
of being, or having, a material body. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. ii, These paradoxes of 
their [spirits’] power, corporeity, mortality, taking of shapes. 
xlijy Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii, 55 Tlie Notion of a 
Spirit, or .substance void of corporeity. 1693^ South Serm. 
II. 115 God..is as void of Passion, or Affection, as he is of 
Quantity, or Corporeity. 1836 I. ThYiMa Phys. Th. 
Another Life 30 It is probable that sensation is the result 
of corporeity. 1865 M i ll Exam. Hamilton 358 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other attributes of man. 

b. concr. Bodily substance. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul n. iii. in, xxvii, How one 
Form may Inact a various Corporeity. 1660 R. Coke 
yustice Find. 12 The outward Senses apprehend only the 
corporiety or substance of things represented unto them. 
i^zSat. Rev. ’KIT. 283/2 Mind and matter, spirit and cor- 
poreity. 1884 Plumptre Spirits in Prison xvi. (1885) 400 
Imagining a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
'Soul. ' 

C- Bodily personality ; body, person, colloq. ^ 

186s E. Burritt Walk Land’s End 74 The very physical 
corporeity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence. 1880 World of Cant xi. (1885) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. 

1 2. Earthliness ; fieshliness ; carnality. Obs. 

1633 ri. More Conject. Cabhal. {17x3^ 50 Moses, having to 
deal with such Terrestrial Spirits, Sons of Sense and Cor- 
poreity. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus i. (1726) 85 Their 
Imagination is not sufficiently defecated, .from the Filth 
and unclean Tinctures of Corpority. 

3. Material or physical nature or state, t Some- 
times ” Quantity of matter, density {pbs.'^). 

1664 Power Philos, in. ii. 155 An incomparable evic- 
tion of the Corporeity of Magneticall Effluviums. 1673 Phil. 
Trans. VIII. 6103 Whether the Corporeity of Light would 
be in hast determin'd by meer Ratiocinations. 1750 tr. 
Leonardud Mirr. Stones 17 The two elements, namely 
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eartli and water, seem to have a greater corporeity or density 
than the other two elements. 1880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 483 
Newton, .pointed out that his views of colours were entirely 
independent of his belief in the corporeity of light. 

Corporeo-s in Comb. = Corporeal, -ally. 

169J Sergeant Solid Philos. 76 Man . .beinga Corporeo- 
Spiritual Thing. 1830 Mansel Leit.^ etc. 9 U873J A host of 
other corporeo-spi ritual go-betweens. 

t Corporeous (kpipoa-rzas), a. Obs. [f. L. 
€orpo7'e-us (see Corporeal) 4 - -ous.] = Co rpobbal. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. iii. iv. 53 We are immortal and 
created with reason, far otherwise than things corporeous. 
2677 Ibid. III. 26 A corporal or natural cause, acting by 
corporeous and material motion. <2x834 Lamb Fra^n. 
Burton Wks. (iSSgj 553 Certain mad wits which helde God 
to be corporeous. 

Corporesse, var. of Cobporas. 

Corporiety, obs. f. Corporeity. 
t €orx>0-rifica’tio]tl. Obs. [n. of action from 
CoRPORiPY : see -ation.] The action or process 
of giving a body to, or of embodying ; the fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

1641 French y. (1651) 108 A substance very di^, 

vitall, and radicall, having in it the beginning of corporili- 
cation. _ 1638 R. White tr, Digby's Powd^ Symp. (r66o) 
142 It is no other then a corporification of the universall 
spirit. 1864 E. B. Penny in Athenmum No. 1928. 462/1 
That higher corporification .. Eternal Nature. 

t CorpOTificative, a. Obs. rare. [f. as 
COBPORIFY + -ivB.j That tends to * corporify ^ 
1641 French Distill, v. (1651) no Yet these give it not a 
corporificative matter. 

+ Corpo*ri£y, 'V. Obs. [f L. type ^corporificare^ 
{. corpor- body : see -fy : cf. mod.F, corporifier^ 

1 . trans. To cause to assume a body or material 
form; to solidify. 

1644 DiGsy Nat. Bodies .xiv. (1658) 160 These steams being 
thus corporified. 16S6 W. Harris Lemery's Chym. 1. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 347 The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 
Coral, as in an Earthy substance, proper to corporifiethem. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 233 Water, .hardens and 
corporifies it self into an Infinity of Figures, 

2 . To incorporate, unite into one body. 

1667 Observ, Burning of Lend, in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793)^ 449 Fire of itself is nothing but light which corpori- 
fieth itself in the matter. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <5- Card. 76 
The Juices, .become a solid Body by corporifying them- 
selves with the Plant. 

Hence Oorpo*rified, CorpoTifying ppl. adjs. 
i66a J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. Pref. to Rdr,, 
All Creatures, first those External and Corporeal, .and then 
those Internal, Spiritual, and Corporifying ones. x68o 
Boyle Scep^, Chem. ii. 112 A certain Spirituous Substance., 
by some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Coiporify’d. 

Corpority, obs. f. Corporeity. 
f Co'rporize, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1. trans. = Corporify. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmetds Theos. Philos, xiv. 19 Which 
corporiseth the Elementary Concrets. 

2 . intr. To interpret or explain literally and 
materially ; the opposite of spiritualize. 

160S Bell Motives cone. Rom, Faith Ded. i If Tertulliaa 
..erred montanizing. .if Origen corporizing. 

Hence CoTporized ///. t?., made corporeal. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. IVks.^ xst Apol. to B. 
Tykken^^ The Corporized Substantiality of the Humanity 
in Mary. 1691 E. Taylor Behmenls Theos. Philos. 316 In 
which Angels and Holy Souls become corporized. 

Corporolate, obs. f. Coeporalate. 
Corporo'sity. U. S. coUoq. = Bulkiness of body. 

In quot AS a humorous title, after his excellency, etc. 

1837 J. C, Neal Charcoal Sketches (Farmer) , His corpor- 
osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 
to reach it. 

Corposant (k^upiTzaent). Forms: 6 (corpus 
sancti), 7 corpus sant, (^/.) corpuzaus, 8 
(corpo zauto), corpusant, (//.) corpusanse, 8 - 
corposant. See also Composakt. [ad, Pg. and 
OSp, € 07 'po Santa == L. corpus sanction holy body, 
or corptes saitcti saint’s body : cf. Corsaint.] 

The ball of light which is sometimes seen on a 
ship about the masts or yard-arms) during a 
storm ; also called ‘ St. Elmo’s Fire ’. 

1361 Eden Arte Nauig. it. xx. 51 b, Shining exhalations 
that appear® in tempestes : whiene the Mariners c&ll sant~ 
elmo or Corpus sancti. 1653 Marvell Poems, First Annu 
versary 270 While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide, 
and corposants along the tacklings ssHde. 1697 Dampier Vo;^. 
(1698) I. XV. 414 After four a clock the Thunder and the Rain 
abated, and then we saw a Corpus Sant at our Main-top- 
mast head. .This sight rejoic’d our Men. .for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft. 1710 Brit. Apollo HI. No. 94. 2/1 A Vapor., by 
Marriners call'd a Corpo Zanio. 1738 T. Shaw Trav. 
Levant 363 Those luminous bodies which at sea skip about 
the masts and yards of ships, and are called corpusame by 
the mariners. 1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast. x,xxiv. 131 Uiion 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name a corposant (corpus sancti). x888 Juddin 
Krakatoa 20 Captain Watson states that during the night 
the mastheads and yard-arms of his ship were ‘studded with 
corposants'. 

\3.fig. 

1630 B. Discolliminium 41 Some new-lighted Corpuzans 
of the Army, or some young Parackettoes now nursing up 
in the Universities, .will finish the other half. 

Corprax, obs. f. Corpor as. 

Corps (k6«j). PL corps (kowz). Also 8 corpse. 
[For history, see Corpse. As short for corps 


d-'armie^ it is found in French before 1700, and 
appears to have come up in English during Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. Here it was prob. at first 
pronounced like English corps ^ Corpse ; but before 
the end of the i8thc. the French pronunciation 
generally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, while for the senses with the English 
pronunciation the spelling corpse was established.] 
f l. The earlier spelling of Corpse ‘body’, in 
all senses of that word. Obs. 

2 . Mil. A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit ; a body of troops regularly organized ; a 
body of men who are assigned to a special service. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 163 p 5 [In a letter ‘very 
modlshly chequered with this Modern Military Eloquence 'j 
Our Army being divided into two Corps. 1712 — ibid. No. 
289 p 2 An hi^e Army made up of innumerable Corps, \X I 
may use that Terra. 1753 Melmoth tr. Cicero* s Lett. xiv. 
xvii. (R.), 1 immediately returned back tojoin my little corps. 
3^753 Johnson, Corps, Corpse. .5. A body of forces. 1793 
W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. 382 No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps, .have already begun to make a sensible im- 
pression. 1796 Hull Advertiser 9 Jan. 1/4 A rescue and 
a riot by the rest of the corpse might possibly be the result. 
1814 Wellington in Gurw. XII. 13 A corps consisting 

of about 12,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regiment 
of cavalry, and six companies of artillery. 1816 ‘ Quiz ' 
Grand Master 11. 53 He’s ordered off to join a corps, Which 
he had never seen before. 1859 Musketry Instr. 84 A Ser- 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
musketry. 1881 Army Act 44-5 Viet. c. 58. pt. 5. s. 190 
(15). [Defines the expression ‘ corps '.] 

|( b. In Fr. phrases : corps d'arniie (kor darrn^*), 
a main division of an army in the 6 eld, an army- 
corps ; corps de hataille (kor do bata'^^y’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings ; corps de reso've (kor d^ 
r<?zgTv), a resert^e force kept out of the action, to 
give help if needed; corps vola?it (kor vHam), a 
body of troops intended for rapid movements. 
Also Corps de garde, 

1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4044/2 His Grace .. ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. 1762 Foote Orator i. Wks. 
1799 I. 200 If.. we estimate this corps de reserve at the 
half only of the standing force. 1799 Piece Family Bi&g. 
ll. 82 They had immediately .sent a corps d’ observation 
into the larder. i8ia Examiner 24 Aug. 531/2 The Russian 
Army . . consisted of five Corps-d’armee, each of two divisions. 
1830 Gen. P. Thompson Bxerc. (1842) I. 323 The apparition 
of a corps d'ar^nie under the tri-coloured Bag. 
e. fig. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 129 It renders the flowery 
trioes a sort of immortal corps ; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet.. others are as continually rising to 
beautify our borders. 1822 Q. ReaK XXVII. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations. 

8. gen. A body or company of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction. Cf. Gore sh.^ 

_ci73o Burt Lett. N. Scot. l. ctx This corps has a 

kind of captain or magistrate presiding over them, whom 
they call constable of the caudys, 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 356 
The whole respectable coi-ps of counsellors, attomies, and 
bailiffs. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. i. ix. The whole dramatic 
corps. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland vi. 103 Looking round 
..on his.. ragged corps of labourers. 18S2 Pebody Eng. 
yournalism xii, {18821 87 One of the most brilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturday 
Review. 

lib. Corps diplotnatique (ft. the body of 
ambassadors, attaches, etc. accredited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital ; the diplomatic corps or 
body. In Burke == corps of Law. see Corpse 4. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 233 All this body 
of old conventions, composing the vast and voluminous 
collection called the corps diplomatique, forms the code or 
statute law. 1806 Surr Winter in. Land. (ed. 3) 11 , 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whole corps diplomatique 
against the charges of ‘ the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house 

}j c. Co 7 p>s de ballet (Fr.) : the dancers in a ballet ; 
the company of ballet-dancers at a theatre. 

a 1843 Barham IngoL Leg.^Aunt Fanny, A nymph of the 
corps de ballet. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xiv, I'he glances 
which all the eorps-de-ballet , .cast towards his box 
f 4 . Spirit of {fke) corps F. esprit de corps ') : 
see Esprit. In corps : in a body, collectively (F. 
en corpf). Obs, 

1767 Burke (1844)1. IR3 The world greatly mistook 
you if they imagined you would come in [to power] other- 
wise than in corps. 1796 — Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 
56 When, .they come to understand one another, and to act 
in corps. 1769 funius Lett. xxx. 138, I am sorry to see, . 
the spirit of the corps. 1795 H. Hunter tr. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. {1799) II. 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to such a degree, that, etc. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of Course. 

(Due to the spelling of cors, corps, as course, and conse- 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) 

11 Corps de garde. Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gard, 7 -du guard(e, 7 -de gard,6-8 -guard, 8 cor 
de guard ; 6-7 Sc. corsgard, corps-guarde. [F. 
corps de garde ‘ petite troupe qui monte la garde, 
lieu oil se tient cette petite troupe ’. Introduced 
into Eng. bef. 1600, and often corrupted to Court 
d guards Court of guard.] 
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1 . The small body of soldiers stationed on guard 
or as sentinels, 

1390 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 2 b, The bodie of the 
watch also or standing watch (as we were wont to terme it) 
they now call after the French, or Wallons, Corps du gard. 
1398 Barret Theor. Warres i. ii. 12 Placed for Sentinel! 
or in the Corps de gard. x6q6 Stiet ^ m . 1S7 The 

corps deguarde of the [Pretorian] Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward. _ 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat v. ii, The sentinel slain, The corps de guard de- 
feated too. 1716 Lond.Gaz. No. 5452/3 They were opposed 
by the Corps de Garde. 1726 Cavallier Mein . i. 81 when 
the Gentry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Gor de 
Guard, and the Cor de Guard to the Governor. 

2 . The post or station occupied by a small 
military guard ; a guard-room or guard-house. 

X587 Harman tr. Beza's Seiyn. 334 (T.) False pastors, 
w'hom a man shall find.. any where else than in their corps 
de gard. 1391 Garrard Art Warre 59 When he is arrived 
at the Corps of gard, and hath, .provided for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night. 1600 Holland 
Livy XXV. xxxix. 579 Their weapons onely stood reared up 
in thejr corps de guard \statiombus\. a 1622 A. Melville 
Let. in Life 530 (Jam.) Within my own garlson and 
corsgard. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 4129/2 The Wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guard vvas. .thrown down. 
1870 tr. Erckmann-Ckatriaii s Waterloo 125 In front of the 
archway of the corps-de-garde. 

(kp.ips, kpjs), sb. Formerly 4-8 corps ; 
also corpes, Sc. corpis. [ME, corps, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the earlier ME. cors 
(see Corse), a. OP. (ii-i4th c.) cors^Vx, cors'.— 
L. corpus body. In the 14th c. the spelling of OF., 
cors was perverted after L. to corps, and this fashion 
came also into Eng., where corps is found side by 
side with and became gradually (by 1500) the 
prevalent, and at length the ordinary form, while 
at the same time cors, from i6th c. spelt Corse 
(q. V.), has never become obsolete. In Fr. the / is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affected the 
pronunciation. In Eng. also, at first, the p was 
mute, corps being only a fancy spelling of cors % 
but app. by the end of the 15th c, (in some parts 
of the country, or with some speakers) the/ began 
to be pronounced, and this became at length the 
ordinaiy practice ; though even at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least in 
reading. The spelling with final e, corpse (perhaps 
taken from the modern pi. corpses) was only a rare 
and casual variation before the I9tli c., in which it 
has become the accepted form in the surviving 
sense 2, which is thus differentiated from Corps, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr. cors, corps the pL is the same as the 
sing. ; in Eng. also the ordinary plural down to 
1750 was corps, though corpses ys, occasional from 
i6th c. In the 17th c. corps meaning a single dead 
body was often construed as a plural ~ ‘ remains 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Sc-, corps pL gave 
rise to a truncated singular corp before 15CO. 

Comparing the history of F. cors, corps, and that of En|r. 
cors, corps, corpse, we see that while modF. (kSr) has in 
ronunciation lost the final s, Eng. has not only retained it, 
ut pronounces the /, and adds a final e mute,^ which is 
neither etymological nor phonetic, but serves to distinguish 
the word from the special sense svelt corps and pronounced 
(ko^A).! 

f 1 . The body of a man or of an animal ; a (living) 
body; a person. (before the spelling corpse 
was established.) 

c 1323 Coer de L. 1954 [MS. 15th c.), And fel on knees 
down of his hors And badde Mercy, for Goddes corps. 1377 
Langl, P. PL B. XV, 23 pe whiles I quykke pe corps, .called 
am I anima. ^1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 197 (Harl.) God 
schilde his coiTps [iri? 3 MSS. of (i-texts, 3 cors] fra schonde. 
c:x4oq Beryn 3246 As myne owne corps {rime hors] I woll 
cherrish hym. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx. 177 Foure 
Knwhtes, whiche were called gardeyns of her corps. 1300- 
20 Dunbar 7'histle Rose 94 This awfull heist. . wes.. 
Rycht strong of corpis. X328 Lyndesay Dretne 136, I 
thocht my corps with canid suld tak no harme. 1379 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 166 Her soule unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse {rimes forse, remorse]. 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 38 Wee often .see. .a faire and beautifull corpes, 
but a foule vgly mind. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 6or To stuff 
this Maw, this va.st unhide-bound Corps. 1707 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. i. x, I shov’d my bulky Corps along. 

2 . esp. The dead body of a man (or formerly any 
animal), a. with epithet dead, lifeless, etc. (now 
felt to be pleonastic in ordinary speech). 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. 677 Cleopatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [jr;? 5 MSS., 3 cors] and in the shryne yt 
shette. 1490 CAXXQVi Eiteydos iv. 19 Vpon a deed corps to 
take vengeaunce soo inutyle. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
336 Filled up with dedde corpses. x^3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
HI. ii. 132 Enter his Ch^iber, view his breath lesse Corpes. 
i6xx Bible Isa. xxxvii. 36 They were all dead corpses. 
1788 V. Knox Winter Even, II. vi. viii, 263, I would re- 
aniimte thy lifeless corps. ^1830 Arab. Nts. (Rtidg.) 645 
He is now a lifeless corpse. 

b. simply. (The ordinary current sense.) 
c 1315 Shoreham 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore To the 
beryynge. That noble corps of Jhe.s.u Cryst. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqrs. T. 5x1 As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue And vnder 
is the corps [jfo 3 MSS., 2 cors, 2 co-ursj. CX489 Caxtom 
Blanckardyn vii. (1890) 30 She fell doune dyuerse tymes 
vpon the corps. 1348-9 Mar. Bk. Com. Prayer, Ofices 24. 
The priest metyng the Corps at the. Churche style. 160*, 
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Shaks. C. in. ii. 162 Then make a Uing about the 
Corpes of Caesar. 1733 Lediard II, ix. 327 He in- 

treated them to bury the king’s corpse, 1796 Morse 
Geog-. II. 466 The burials of the Turks are decent. The 
corps is attended by the relations. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII, 73 The ditch,. was now partly filled with arms and 
corpses. 

I c. corps - corpses. Obs, 

1393 Gower Cw/i II. 201 That he might over Tiber go 
Upon the corps that dede were Of the Romaini?. 1571 
Hanmer IreL <1633) 151 The entrance .. was ful of 

heads, legs, and armes, dead corps. 1596 Shaks, i Bm. 
IF, 1. i. 43 A thousand of his people butchered: Vpon 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse . , By_tho.se Welsh- 
women done, idao Middleton Ckasle Maid ii. ii. The 
dead corps of poor calves and sheep. 1635 Cowley Davideis 
111. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
171:3 Addison Cato 11. i, The corps of half her Spate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. 1748 Earikq, Perti ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be found, 
i* d. corpSy said of a single body — ' remains 

*6x3 Browne 1. iv, When as his corps are 

borne to be enshrin’d. 1631 Weaver Anc. Fnn, Mon. 475 
Her corps were taken vp. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Mrometm 31 The corpes of the Prince were . . brought to the 
Palace. 1635 Fuller Cy?:. vni. i. § 5 On the .same day 
his Corps were buried at Westminster. [Still common in 
Sc. and north, dial.] 

e. sing. Sc. and north dial. 

1:1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1544 With worschip was the 
corn graithit in grawe. 1838 Ramsay Remin. vh (ed. 18) 182 
In Scotland the remains of the decea.sed person is called the 
‘ corp 1878 Dickinson Cnmbrld. Gloss., Corp . . (north) a 
corpse. Sc. Proverb, Ble.st is the corp that the rain rains 
on. Ble.st is the bride that the sun shines on. 

fS. Alchemy. ^QJi'^ sb. 22 ci. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 85 But for to worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, Er that the metall be parfit. 
In seven formes it is set Of all. 

t 4 . a= Body 9, 17, 18 : Collective whole or 
mass ; the substance, main portion, bulk, or 
sum; body (of law, science, etc.) Corps of Law ^ 
corpus juris, Obs. (before corpse became the usual 
spelling.) 

<ri38o Wyclif Wks. III. 504, I suppose .. )?at l>o 
gospel of Crist be hert of bo corps of Gods lawe. 1533 
More Apolqqy iv. Wks. 849/2 Though the corps and bodye 
of the .scripture be not translated vnto them in theyr mother 
tongue. 1348 U DALL Brasm. Par, , Lttkev. 69 b, The summe 
and the corp.se of all sinnes together in generafl. 1386 J. Case 
Praise of mttsicke 32 Some tb'<'V'fAo7ra.i6et«, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences. 1622 C.-vleis Siat. Sewers 11824) 32 
There is better concord betwixt the Title and Body of my 
Statute, for the Coriis of the Act perform a.s much as the 
Title promised, a 1626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com, Law 
! 1 ^. Ded, 11630) 2 One competent and uniforme corps of law. 
1031 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. xxvii, (1739) 121 The 
corp.se of this Act is to secure the King's Title. 

t b. A body of persons. Sometimes Jig. from i, 

' body ’ as opposed to ‘ members \ Obs. 

*334 Sir T, More Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. xlviii. 
*34 Sith al Christendom is one corps. 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mon. (16^2) 93 Concurring .. to make up a Corps or 
Society. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 62 The whole 
corps of Christendome. 

t e. Corps politic « body politic : cf. Body sb. 
14. Obs. 

1696 Phillips, Cor/s Politick, or Bodies PoUiick, are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and such-like, who 
have Succe.ssion in one Person only. 172X in Bailey. 

6. [corps, rarely corpse). The endowment of an 
office ; t of a sheriffdom or other civil office. 

1342-3 Act 34-35 Hen. VI II, c. 16 § i Shireffes .stande 
..chargeable towarde his highnes. . with diuers auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties. 

b. of a prebend or other ecclesiastical office. 
(med.L. corpus prebendse.) 

1380 App. Durk. Halm. Rolls fSurtee.s) 195 Man’^ de 
Rellye. .being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
li. Ibid. 200 Mann'’ de Holme, being parcell of the Deane 
his corps, per annum, 12 li. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 
lxxx._§ II Where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one 
the title can be but one man’s. 1600-30 L. Hutten Antiq, 
Oxford in Plummer Elizab. Oxf. (18871 83 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Invoc. Saints 48 A Deanerie 
of good Corps and value. 1723 Ash.mole Berks 1 . 

47 Part of this Parish is the Corpse of a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 1766 Entick London 
I V. 214 The prebends . . are Bromesbury . . whose Corps 
lies in the parish of Willesden, etc. i868 Freeman Norm. 
Cotiq. led, 3) II. viii. 273 Other portions of the estates., 
became the corpses of various prebends. 

6. Comb., as corpse-hearer, -chesting (Sc.), -hood, 
-sheet ; corpse-like adj. ; corpse-cooler U. S. (see 
quot.) ; corpse-gate (dial, -yat, -yett, etc.) = 
LrcH-GATB ; oorpse-Hglit = Cobpse-oandle 2 ; 
corpse-man, transl. L, ustor, one who bums 
corpses ; corpse- plant, a name given in U.S. to 
Monotropa tmijlora on account of its fiesby-white 
colour; corpse-preserver U.S. ^ corpse-cooler*, 
corpse-provider {slangs, a doctor; corps0-q,nake 
(see quot.) ; corpse-reviver [U.S. slang), a kind 
of* mixed’ drink ; corpse- watcli (see quot). Also 
Corpse CANDLE. 

1863 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 136 The massy shoulders 
of tbo.se *corpse-bearers [the wave.s of the .sea]. 1827 Hogg 
in Blackw. Mag. XXI. 71 Were you present at the*corpse- 
chesting ? 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., * Corpse-cooler, a tem- 
porary coffin or shell in which a corpse is laid to delay the 
natural decay by exposure to an artificially cooled atmo- 
sphere. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ^Corpse Yat, the 


Leich gate or Corpse gate of the archaeologi.st. 1864 
Chambers' EncycL s.v., A corpse-gate i.s very common in 
many parts of England. 1S20 Scott Ivanhoe xlii, To pre- 
vent ray being recognised 1 drew the '^corpse-hood over 
my face. 1801 — Glenjinlas xx.xi, The * corpse-lights 
dance — they’re gone. 1823 Byron Island iv. iv, He., 
vanish’d like a corp.se-light from a 1830 Tennyson 

Poems 32 All cold, and dead, and *corpselike grown. 1862 
Lvtton Sir. Story I. 349 There it was before me, corpse- 
like, yet not dead. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lix. 5 Some 
half-shorn *corpseman. 1889 Boston (Mass.) yrul.^ 15 Feb. 
2/4 A N e w Y ork grave digger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is called * ^corpse quake It attacks a 
digger while he is about the cemetery, the victim shaking as 
though suffering from a chill. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, 
‘ Her throat’s sair misguggled and m^hackered. .she wears 
her *corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it.* 1844 Lingard 
Anglo-Sax, Ck. (1858) II ix. 45 note. To watch the dead. . 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon Ucwsecce, or ^corpse- watch. 

Corpse (kpjps), 7 ), slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To make a corpse of, to kill, ^vulgar. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/1 [His] attempt to 'corpse ' a 

policeman. 1884 N. ^ Ser. vi. IX. 120/2 To corpse. This 
IS one of many customary and coarse ways of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in London. 

2 . Actors^ slang. To confuse or * put out ’ (an 
actor) in tbe performance of bis part ; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some hlunder. 

1873 Slang Did., Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. 1886 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He [an actor] expressed a 
hope that jMiss Tudor ‘ wouldn’t corp.se his business ’ over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Co'rpse-can^dle. [f Cokpsb sb.'] 
f 1 . ‘A thick candle used formerly at lake- wakes ’ 
(Halliwell). Obs. 

2 . A lambent flame seen in a churchyard or 
over a grave, and superstitiously believed to appear 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 
coming funeral. 

1694 Burthogge Reason 201 What will . . [ajmeer Somatist 
say to the Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 
1696 Aubrey Misc, 231 Those fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do a.s it were mark out the way for corpses 
to their Koiix^rrifiiov and sometimes before the parties them- 
selves fall sick. 1825 7 Every-day Bk. Jl. 1019 The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corp.se candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 1876 Tennyson Harold iii. i, Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, In 6 eorpslesse. [f. Corpse 
. fA + -LESs.] Without a corpse; f without a body, 
incorporeal [obsl).. 

1396 Bell Surv. Popery in. x. ^45 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is eorpslesse). 

Corpslet, obs. f. Corslet. 
t Co’rptlle. Ohs. rare, [irreg. formed dim. 
oi'L. corpus hodij.] = Corpuscle. 

XS4X R. Copland Galyett's Terapeut. 2 E ij, Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corputlence (k^’jtpi?fl[ens). [a. F. corpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, n. of quality f. corpulentus 
Corpulent ; see -enoe.] 
f 1 . Habit of body ; size, Obs. 
rx477 Caxton fason 12b, Her..ladyly may[n]tiene and 
her noble facon and corpulence, cxcjfg — Blanehardyn 
xxiv, (1890) 82 He was of so hyghe bygge corpulence. 
1491 — Vitas Pair, CN . de W. 149511. i, 3 bya Of corpulence 
he was lene by his abstynence, 

2 . Bulk of body ; over-bulkiness, obesity. 

1381 Molcaster Positions xxl (1887) 90 Running., 
abateth the fleshinesse, and comulence of the body. 1667 
Milton /*. X. vn. 4S3 Some of Serpent kinde. Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. 1871 Napheys Prev. <$• Cure Dis. 
III. 1. 6x5 The dryness of the air is not favouraple to corpu- 
lence in our country [U.S.]. 

b. concr. Corpulent persons, (nonce-use.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept, a/x A real family boat, 
cro wded with corpulence of both sexes. 

1 3 . Material quality or substance; corporeity. 
Obs. ra’e. 

<2x623 Boys Wks. (1629) 584 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood. 

Corpulency (k^Mpi«lensi), Also 6-7 -cie. 
[ad. L. corpulentia : see prec. and -ency.] 

1 1 . Bigness of body ; size, bulk. ( 9 ^^. 

*S4S Ravnold Byrih Mankynde (1564) 19 b, Of equal 
corpulencie or bygnesse. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 
n. 597 The soule of a great man is not greater then the soule 
of a little man, in regard of corpulency, 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 121 The dogge . . for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of grosse and great corpulencie. 

2 . » Corpulence 2. 

xS77B, Googe HeresbacEs Husb. (1586) 896 The Drones 
. .by reason of unwieldinesse, or corpulency of their bodies. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep.iv. x. 204 They are generally 
fat.. and ranck of the savours which attend upon sluttish 
corpulency. 1791 Boswell Johnson 28 Apr. an, 1783, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be in- 
commoded with corpulency, X858 Froude Hist, Eng. III. 
257 The king’s health/ was growing visibly weaker; his 
corpulency was increasing, 
tb. concr. Obs. 

1641 Milton Animadv.iiZsi) 246 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lencies out of our light. 

t 3 . Material quality or substance, density. Obs. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits (x6x6) 191 This meat 
[Manna] had no corpulencie to fatten them , 1643 Hammond 
Serin, vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 516 Men. .phan.sie God uAijc, 
with matter and corpulency. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies viii, 
{1658) 67 Flame, .being mixed with smoke and other corpu- 


lency. X691 Ray Creation i. (1701) 169 The heaviness and 
corpulency of the Water. 

Corpulent [kgs^itHcnt), a. Also 5-6 -olent. 
[a. F. corptdent, ad. L. corpulent-us, f. corpus 
body : see -ulent.] 

f i. Of the nature of a physical or material body : 
solid, dense, gross. Obs. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xiv. i.{Tollem. MS.) Amonge 
bodies he erj?e is most corpulent [corpulentissimum) and 
hak leste of sotilte. 1378 Banister //xV. Mani. 20 The 
bodie of the Vertehre is the corpulent and grosse parte 
therof. 1579 G- Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 84 [The] 
winde. .enterith. .every place., not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. 1630 Bulwer A nthroponiet. 116 
Meat being in its own nature corpulent, .and grosse. 

2 . Large or bulky of body; fleshy, fat. 

c:i44o Gesta Rom. Ixv. 281 (Had. MS.) He was corpulent 
and hevy. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clvili. 147 Bernulphus 
knyghtes were fatte, corpolent, and shorte breth. 130$ 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 464 A goodly portly man yfaith, 
and a corpulent. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. xxii. 242 
He could not endure a corpulent souldier. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hi.st. Soc.) I, 301 He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow. X824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 66 Being rather too 
corpulent to dance. i 868 ‘Peard Water farm. xii. 116 The 
good brothers. .looked anxiously at many a corpulent carp. 

transf. 1616 Swrfl. & M.\rkh. Country Farme 441 Some 
call it the bodie, or coijmlent vessell, or the gourd. 1884 
Illust. Land. News 27 Sept. 291/3, A work in two corpulent 
quarto volumes. 

tS. Corporeal; material. Obs. [So L. corpu- 
lentus in Tei tullian.] 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. i. xii. § 3 (1622) 127 Sometimes 
certaine Spirits (though not corpulent, nor palpable) doe 
compasse round about y.s. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii. 
(18511158 How can the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulent and .secular trial of bill and proce.S‘ e in things meerly 
spiritual ? X643 Hammond Serm. vii. W’ks. 16S4 IV. 516 To 
think anything pleasure which is not corpulent, and carnal. 

Co’rpulentaiess. rare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] = 
Corpulency : in quot. in sense 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vm. iv. (Tollem. MwS.\ 
Celum Empireum is k® firste body, moste symple in kynde, 
and ha‘7 leste of corpolentnesse. 

!1 Corpus (k^’jp;^.-i). PI. corpora (k^ jpora). 
[L. ; »bocly.] 

1 . The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpse) 

Formerly frequent ; now only humorous or grotesque. 

c X440 York Myst. xxxiii. 430 We ar combered his corpus 
for to cary. 1490 Caxton Eneydos li. 11S90) 143 They came 
wyth the corpus, makyng gret mone. 1531 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 104 He was lothe to goe and see the 
ded corpus. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 His Corpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus'. _ 1799 Piece Earn. Biogr. II. xoS 
They ate up hi.s corpus, hi.s hands and his feet. Lytton 
K. Arthur ix. xevi, A sick polypus. .Stretch’d out its claws 
to incorporate my corpus;, a 1854 Villikinsi^ his Dinah An 
Mus. Bouqfuet, No. 452 He kissed her cold corpus a 
thousand tunes o’er. 

2 . Phys. A structure of a special character or 
function in the animal body, as corpus callosum, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres ; so also corpora quadrigemina^ 
striata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosum and 
corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

X706 Phillips led. Kerseyt, Corpus Callosum (in Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by the 
joyning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. iSsx Carpenter Man. Phys. (1865) 
581 The ganglionic matter of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
— Ment. Phys. (1879I 715 Experiments on the Corpora 

Quadrigemina tor Optic Ganglia). 1869 Huxley Phys. xi. 
298 The floor of the lateral ventricle is formed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus striatum. 

3 . A body or complete collection of writings or 
the like ; the whole body of literature on any 
subject. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Corpus \s also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together. .We have also a corpus of the 
Greek poets . . The corjus of the civil law is composed of 
the digest, code, and institutes. 1865 Mozley Afzxw. i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whole of Christian 

tradition. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev., '}\mo 14 
Assaults on the corpus of Scripture. x886 Atkenmem 14 
Aug. 211/1 The completion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics. 

4 . The body or material substance of anything ; 
principal, as opposed to interest or income. 

1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 225 Not only the income, 
but also the corpus of any property, whether real or per- 
sonal. X884 Law Rep. 25 Chanc. Div. 711 If these costs 
were properly incurred they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out of income. 

5 . phr. Corpus delicti (%tt <\v.ot. 1832). Corpus 
juris : a body of law ; esp. the body of Roman or 
civil law (corpus juris civilis). 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (18791 1 . xxiv. 4^9 Corpus delicti jy. 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians - is a collective 
name for the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a given law. _ Ibid. II. 
xlv. 796 The very best attempts yet made to distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. 1891 Fortn. Rev. Sept. 338 The 
translation., of the Corpus Juris into French, 

+ 6. By corpus bones \ perh. a confusion of corpus 
Domini and Goddes bones*, cf. also cops body! s,v. 
Cops 2. 

z:x386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 28 By corpus [2 MSS. corps] 
bones, but I haue triacle. — Prioress' Prol. 1 (Harl.) ‘ Wei 
sayd, by corpus boones [6 texts corpu.s dominus] ! ’ quod 
cure host. — Monk's Prol. 18 By corpus {Harl. corpes» 
Petw. goddes] bones, I wol haue thy knyf. 


CORPITS CHBISTI. 

Corpnsanse, eorp-asant: see Corposant. 

11 Corpus Clixisti (kp-ip^s kri-stsi, -ti). [L. ; 
=• Christ’s body.] C. C/i, The Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

In many places (e.^. at York and Coventry) it was '■egu- 
larly celebrated by performance of the Sacred Plays or 
Pageants : hence Corpus Christi play. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XV. 381 As clerkes in corpus-christi 
feste singen & reden, c 1415 Crowned King ig On Corpus 
Christi even. 1476 in York My st. Introd. 37 All |>e artifi- 
cers belonging to Corpus Xd Plaie, 1555 Stewart Cron. 
ScoL in. 108 This samin tyme. .Completit wes. .Of Corpus- 
cristie the solempnitie. ^1540 J. Heywood P. P, in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 374 This devil and 1 were of old acquaint- 
ance; For oft, in the play of Co^us Christi, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry, 1656 Dugdale Antiq. War- 
wickshire 116/1 The pageants that were play'd therein, upon 
Corpus-Christi day. 1863L0NGF. Wayside Inn^ TheoL Tale 
25 He.. At plays of Corpus- Christi oft was seen. 1885 
CaihoUc Diet 22J ft s.v., This custom of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession on Corpus Christi. 

Corpuscle k^.ip»-s’l). [mod. ad. L. 

eorpuscul~um^ 6im. of J^.corptishoAy. ’] 

1. A minute body or particle of matter. Some- 
times identified with ato 7 n or with molecule. 

1660 Boyle Ke^u Exp. Pkys. Meek. i. 25 Each Corpuscle 
endeavours to beat off all others. 1674 Petty Disc. DupL 
Proportion 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodies that can 
possibly be seen.. these Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature. 1697 Potter Aniif, Greece 
IV. viii. (1713) 241 For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag'd Corpuscles justling in the Sky. 1725 Watts Logie 
1. iii. § 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies ? 1813 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible corpuscles, or physical points, 
fb. Little body (of an animal). Ohs. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 197 This pretty little grey Moth., 
could very nimbly, and as it seem’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, from place to place. 

2. I'hys. Any minute body (usually of micro- 
scopic si%), forming a more or less distinct part 
of the organism. 

^ Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in plural), as blood-corpuscles (see also b), Ivmph-c.; gus~ 
taiory or taste^ tactile or touch c. Malpighian corpuscles : 
certain minute b(5dies in the substance of the spleen {splenic 
c.\ and of the kidney. Pacinian c., c. ofVaterx minute 
bulbous bodies enclosing the ends of nerves in various parts 
of the body, esp. in the fingers and toes. 

1741 Monro Anat Nerves fed. 3) 73 The Edges of the 
semilunar Valves are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle 
in the Middle. 1843 6 G. E. D.\y tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 
I. 120 Since k'-mph-corpuscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation of blood-corpuscles from them in the blood-vessels 
cannot be denied. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 399 Little 
round corpuscles, which are emitted . . from the spore-sacs, 
and which are the true germ-cells. 1850 G. Wilson Gate- 
ways Knowl. (ed. 3) 99 The tips of the fingens. .possess 
..an unusual supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies 
called tactile corpuscles. 1878 Bell Gegenbauer's Comp. 
Anat IS Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells. 

b. esp. {pi f) Minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part of the blood in man and 
other vertebrates. 

^ 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anhn. Chem. 1 . 106 On shak- 
ing the blood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
brighter and more transparent. 1869 Huxley Phys. (ed. 3) 
iii. 65^ The particles, or corpuscles, of the blood, .called re- 
spectively the red corpuscles and the colourless corpuscles. 

3. i?t7/.-CORPUSOULUM ib. 

Corimscular (k^ipz^-skiwlai), uf. [f. L. type 
*corpusculdrzs, f. corpuscul-um : see prec. and -ar. 
Cf. mod.F. €Grpusculairef\ 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles ; consisting of corpuscles. 

1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. hi. 45 Atoms, or small cor- 
puscular particles. i8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 124 
To depend, .upon the corpuscular aggregates being all of 
the same kind. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol 151 The 
corpuscular elements of the blood, 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unseen^ Univ. iv. § 152. 156 The absorption of light is more 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution. 

2, Concerned with corpuscles or atoms ; *= 
Atomic 2 ; esp.m Corpuscular philosophy, theory, 

1667 Boyle Origine of Formes and Qualities (Ac- 

cording to the Corpuscular PhilosophyK 1684 Porousn. 
Anim. 4 ' Solid Bod. vi, 95 Corpuscular Philosophers, 
1678 CuDwoRTH 7 The atheistical system of the 
world., is built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis. - 
called by some ‘ atomical or ‘ corpu.scular 1741 Watts 
Improv.^ Mind ii. v. § 2 According to the corpuscular philo- 
.sophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir Isaac 
Newton. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. (1880) 37 
Adopting like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
things. 

b. Corpuscular theoiy of light = Emissiost 
theory: see Corpuscule, qnot. 1853. 

1833 Herschel Astroii. iv. 180 Jtofe, The undulatory and 
corpuscular theories of light, 1875 Tait in Gd. Words 858 
How completely shattered was the corpu.scular theory of 
light when the velocity was shown to be 180,000 miles per 
second. 

Corpuscularian (kpip^^skiz/leaTian), a. and 
sh. [f as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1 . = CoRPUSCciiAR 2. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, Pref. 7 The Atomical and Cor- 
puscularian Philosophers. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 
15 Epicurean and other Corpuscularian Infidels. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legal. II. 339 note. The Atomic or Cior- 
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pusculariaii Phjr^iology. 1837 M'^Culloch Aitrib. God'll. 
444 My object is not either to detail the corpuscularian 
hypothesis or to controvert it. 
t 2 . = CORPUSOITLAR I. Ohs. 

1705 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. IV. 433 The corpus- 
cularian essences of bodies. 

B. sb. An adherent of the corpuscular or atomic 
philosophy, or of the corpuscular theory of light. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. i, I will assume the 
person of a Corpuscularian. 1797 Encycl. Brit. II. 484/2 
Though the philosophy of Des Cartes resembled that of 
the Corpuscularians. 1837 M<‘Culloch Atirih. God{i2,^-^) 
II. 391 The idlest dreams of the Corpuscularians. 

CorpiLSCTila*rity. [f- Corpuscular -h-ity.] 
The quality of being corpuscular. In mod. Diets, 
t Corpu-sculary, <35. Obs. [see -art.] -= Cor- 
puscular 2. 

1702 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1084 The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary. 

CorpTi‘sC'alated,/j>/. a. [f. L. type *corpus- 
culaDus (f. corpusculum) ■+• -ED.] Divided into or 
furnished with corpuscles. 

1859 Lewes Seaside Stud. 259 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated fluid. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 139 True corpus- 
culated blood. 

Corpuscule (kpip2?'ski«l). [a. F. coipuscuUy 
ad. L. corpusculmn : see below.] « Corpuscle. 

1816 L. PIuNT Poems, Bacchus in 'Tusc. 17 All manner of 
corpuscule.s. 1853 Herschel Pop. Lect Sc. vii. § 52 (1873) 
268 According to the former [theory], light consists in ‘ Cor- 
puscules', or excessively minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from the luminous body. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 319 Heat is a species of motion of the cor- 
puscules of bodies. 

Corpusculi'ferous, a. [f. L. corpu$cul~um 
-t- -fer bearing + -ous.] Bearing corpuscles. 

1830 Ix^xovEot Nat. Syst Boi. 211 Stigma.. dilated, .with 
corpusculiferous angles. 

Corpuscalotis (kpjpo-ski?^3s), a. [f. as prec. 
-f- -ous.] Characteri25ed by the presence of cor- 
puscles or minute organisms. 

1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. { 1879) I. v. 143 The finest cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths. 1S82 Cor^ih. 
Mag. Mar. 307 \Gerins) Entirely the effect of a single cor- 
pusculous repast. 

H Corpu'SCulTim. PI. -nla. [L. ; dim. of 
corpus bociy; formerly used instead of Corpuscle; 
also in It. form corpusculoj and with incorrect pi. 
in -<zV.] 

1 . « Corpuscle I. 

1650 Anthrepomet 11.(1653) 71 Cacexicate their 

petty Corpusculums. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 
Introd. A v, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculumk 1721 R. Bradley Wks. 
Nat. 154 Such Effluvia or Corpuscula’s, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xxi. (1865) i66 
The agreeable levities . . the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle, 
b. Bot. ( pi.) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are produced : so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. 

1844 R. Bmwm Annals Nat. Hist. XIII. 373 My areolae 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cells in the 
embryo-sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Sachs’ Bot. 434. 

1 2. A small body of men ; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Obs. 

X653 Gauden Hierasp. Pref. to Rdr. ii Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo’s, the little new bodies of their gathered 
Churches. 1659 — Tears 0/ Church 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate churches. 

Corpus sant, corpuzans : see Corposant. 
f Corradate, bad formation for next, Obs.'~‘^ 

1623 CocKERAM n, To scrape, corradate. 

+ Corra»*de, V. Obs. [ad, L. corrddb’e, f. cor- 
— C0771' together + to scrape ] 

1 . tra 7 is. To scrape together ; Jig. to gather 
together from various sources. 

^16x9 Fotherby Aiheom. Pref. ('7623) 20, T haue made 
choise of mine Authors, not corrading out of protnisette. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. cix. ii Paraphr. 553 Theycorrade 
and indeavour to get together the wealth of others. 

2 . To scrape, wear down by scraping. 

1646 .Sir T. Browne Pse7td, Ep. u. i. 54 Haile, .which 
falleth from an high is by the length of its journey corraded, 
and descendeth therefore in a lesser magnitude. 

Corradial (Upm -dial), a. rare. [f. CoR-'i -t- 
RadiaL.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

1825 Coleridge -4 (1848) I. 291 It is neither 

parallel nor corradial with the line of argument. 
Corradiate (k/r^i-dif«fit), 77 . rare. [f. CoR-1 -f- 
Radiate.] mtr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. 

1800 Coleridge Death Wallenstein i. i, lo At length the 
mighty three corradiaJte. 1864 ’Nf.m.b Seaton. Poems tit 
Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor- 
radiate still. 

Oqrradia'tion. mre. [f. Cor-I + Radiation.] 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 6 (R) The conjunct light 
or corradiation of the Piatoriicks. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 277 So as there is a , Corradiation and Conjunction of 
Beames. 

Corradye, obs. f, Corrody. 

Corragh, variant of Curbagh, coracle. 


eORBECT. 

Corral (korgs-I), sb. [Sp. co7'raI zn enclosed 
place, yard, court-yard, pen, poultry-yard, etc.] 
a. An enclosure or pen for horses, cattle, etc. ; a 
fold ; a stockade. (Chiefly in Spanish America and 
U.S.). Cf. Kraal. 

1582 N, Lichefield tr. Casta?tkeda’s Cong. E. Ind.KXxi a. 
To be as it wer in one Corall, and vnder one Pastour or 
Shepheard. 1825 Caldcleugh Trav. S. A/ner. I. ix. 26$ 
Catching the horses in his coral. 1845 Darwin P'oy. Nat 
iv. (1873) 64 To drive all the cattle into the corral. Note, 
The corral is an enclosure made of tall strong stakes. 1S87 
M. Roberts W. Avernus 5 Building sheep ‘corrals' or 

S ens of heaped, thorny raesquite bru.sh, attrib. 2872 C. 

liNG Mountain. Sierra Nev. v, 99 ‘ To go and see if them 
corral bars are down.' 

transf. 1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 38 r This great corral 
[a crater], if we may use a foreign word, is a thousand feet 
deep, Carnh. Mag. Apr. 385 A bird in every bush, 

without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An enclosure formed of wagons in an en- 
campment, for defence against attack. 

1847 E.UXTON Adv. Mexico 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed into a corral or square, and close together, so that 
the whole made a most formidable fort. 1859 Marcy 
Prairie Trav. xi. 55 [He] will, .form his wagons into a 
circle or ‘corral with the animals toward the centre. 

O. An enclosure for capturing wild animals; 
e.g. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat viii. (1879) A troop of wild 
young horses Is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 11 . vrii. iv. 348 In construct- 
ing the corral, collecting the elephants, .and conducting all 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (korDe-l\ v. Chiefly U.S. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trafis. To form (wagons) into a corral. Hence 
Corral! 3d ppl. a. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, iii, The camp, with its 
corralled waggons. 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. 1 . 1. xiii. 143 
As many wagons as there were fires were corralled in an 
ellipse about the road. 

2. To shnt up in, or as in, a corral ; to confine. 
1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 238 (Bartlett) The animals 
were all collected and corailed, 1890 E. N. Buxton in igtlt 
Cent. No. 162. 224 At night, .they coral their flocks of goats. 
1890 Century Mag. Aug. 613 r Here they coralled us 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

3. U. S. colloq. or sla7ig. To secure, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘ collar 

xZB&Amer. Nenuspaperixi Dilke Greater Brit. I.i6o‘These 
leeches corral more clear cash than most quartz mills re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 HarpePs Mag. Apr. 663/2 We 
dashed out of the door, coiTalled a porter. 18S8 New Voz’k 
'Times 30 Dec., We will corral some of the ice cream. 

Corrands, -ants, -ans : see Currant. 
Corrant, obs. f. Courant, Coubante. 
t Corra'se, V. Obs. rai-e. [f. L. corrds- ppl. 
stem of corrad^ref\ t7-a7ts. To scrape together; 
»CORBADEI. 

1638 R. Baillie Lett ^ fruls (1841) 1 . 74 Accusations 
against him of all things they could corrase. 
t Corra’Sion. Ohs. rare, [n, of action (on 
L. ty^^'^cor 7 'dsid 7 t-e 77 t ' ,{. L. co 7 'rddh'e to Coerade : 
cf. abrasio7if] The action of scraping together ; 
see CoRRADi. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt Brit ix. ix. (1632) 620 These and 
other importunate corrasions, were not made only to fill vp 
such breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to spend in entertainments. Ibid. 624 Tne Ropes endiesse 
Corasions from yeere to yeere. 

Corrasive : see Corrosive. 

Corrasour, error for Co7^asour-CoTe.Yim^, 

1483 Cath. Angl, 76. 

Correal (k^rral), a. RomaTt Law. [f. L. cor^ 
reus, co7t7‘eus (f. cor-, cott- together -f- reus one 
under obligation) + -al.] Under joint obligation : 
applied to an obligation in which the parties are 
severally liable. 

187s PosTE Gams in. Comm. (ed. 2) 398 A second dif- 
ference between Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his co-guarantors, that is to say, has 
a power of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt : whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressus or right to contribution. 

Correality ^ (k^rf|£e*liti). Ro77ia7t Law. [f. 
prec. -I- -ity.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being Correal : see quot. 

1875 Poste Gams in. Comm. (ed. 2) 396 In Correality 
each creditor is severally entitled to receive, and each 
delitor is seve^-ally bound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation. By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object ; and 
this the debtors would be only jointly bound to discharge. 
Ibid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fidejussio. 

CorreaTity rare. [f. Cor-i +• Reality.] The 
being equally real ; equal or correlative reality. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852)24 His argument to 
prove the correality of his three Ideas proves directly the 
reverse. Ibid, 27 Instead of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements on the fact of their subjective 
correlations 

Correct (k/re*kt), V. Also 4 corect, (corette), 
4-6 correcte, (6 correk, eorreck(e). Pa. t. and 
pple. corrected ; also pa. t. 5-6 correcte ; Ja. 
pple. 5-6 correcte, 5-8 correct (see Cobuect pa. 
pple.), [f. L. correct- ppl. stem of corrigere to 
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COBBECnOH, 


snake straight, set right, reform, amend, f. 
com- togethtr + to lead straight, direct, rule.] 

1 . irans. To set right, amend (a thing) ; to sub- 
stitute what is right for the errors or faults in (a 
writing, etc.). Sometimes, loosely, to point out 
or mark the errors in, in order to their amendment. 

t 7 'o correct the press ', to correct, or mark for correction, 
the errors or faults in a proof-sheet [obs.). 

c 1374 Chaucer To Scrizf, 6 So oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to corect and eke to rubbe and scrape, c 1400 
Maundev. xxxi. 33:4 kat my boke myghte be.. corrected be 
ayys of his wyse and discreet conseill. 1490 Caxton Eney- 
dos Prol. 4 , 1 praye raayster lohn Skelton . . poete laureate 
in the vnyuersite of oxenforde, to ouersee and correcte this 
sayd booice. 1583 C. Desainuens Campo di Fiore^ 357 We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it. 1611 
Bible Transl. Pref, a 'When he corrected the Calender. 
1659 B. Harris PanvaTs Iron A^e Aiy b, Excuse the. . 
roughnesse of the stile, in regard that, .my occasions suffered 
me not to attend, nor correct the Presse. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Isatak Ftdiim. Diss. 61 These they compared together, and 
. .one copy corrected another. 1830 DTsraeu Cfuts. J, III. 
vL 86 Rubens corrected some of his [the King’s] drawings. 
2:878 MoBLEy Diderot 1 , 164 Dideiot corrected the proof- 
sheets. 

f b. Proverb. To correct the Magnificat, Oh, 
*591 Harington Orl, Fur. Pref. (1634) 7 viij, As our 
English proverbe saith, . some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. i68x W, Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 388 To correct the magnificat, nodnm in scirpo 
quaerere. 1730-6 Bailev (folio) s v., To correct the Magni- 
ficat, .to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none. 
C. ahsoL To make a correction or corrections. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. Prol, 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal fynde fauite to correcte and amende where as they 
shal ony fynde. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary (1625) A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the Printer and I shall be be- 
holding unto you, 1717 Pope Misc. IVks. Pref., I corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 

2 . To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fault). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9596 Ilka rightwyse lered man 

J?at my defaute here correcte can. 1494 FaByAN Ckron. 3 
Besechynge hym,. Where any Errour in this by hym is 
sayne, It to correct. 15*3 Bradshaw Si. Werhirge i. 1312 
Shortly he . . correcked theyr errour, 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prol. r. viL § 21 Those. . who sought the truth, being 
ready, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
heredcks. 1838 De Morgan Ess, Prohab, 149 The means 
of detecting the errors of instruments are much more power- 
ful than those of correcting them. 

8. To set right, amend (a person) ; to cure of an 
error or fault; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 
out the errors or faults of, in order to amendment. 

1377 Langi„ Pi PI, B, X, 284 For-ki 3 e corectoures . . co- 
recteth fyrst jow-seluen. c 1386 Chaucer Wifds Prol. 661 
Ke I wolde nat of hym corrected be, 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
250 Meny that, .erred from the faythe she correcte 
& broughte ayelne to the faythe. 1509 Barclay Skyp of 
Folys (1874) I. 7 With his mery speche myxt with rebukes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued. 1691 
Woou Aih, Oxen. (1817) III. 915 The doctor made a re- 
joynder in elegant Latin, wherein he conrected Powell for 
his false grammar. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxxxix, Correct 
me where I go astray. 1796 Burney Metastasio I. 236 
The pleasure I have had in seeing one of my own children 
corrected of all natural defects. 1806 Lamb Let. to Manning 
5 Dec., If I speak incorrectly, you can correct me. 1876 T. 
Haedv Hand Ethelb. xiii, Speaking no word.. unless.. to 
correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners, 
fb. To admonish, advise, direct. Oh, 

CX386 Chaucer Sec. NufCs T. 162 Valerian, corrected as 
god wolde, Answerde agayn. 1477 Earl RrvERS ((^ton) 
Dicies 20 Hermes correctyng kyng hamou yave him this 
precepte. 

4 . To punish for faults of character or conduct 
(properly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 

1377 Langl, P. PL B. xix. 299 Spiritus iustide .spareth 
nou3te. .forto correcte pe Kynge, Jif he falle in gylte or in 
trespasse. 1467 in Eng. Gilds\x 2 >’jo) 390 It shalle be lefulle 
to eny inhabitaunt to correct his seruant.^ 1535 Coverdale 
I Kings xii. 14 My father correcte you with scourges. — 1 
Macc. vi. 16 Yf we syniie, he correcketh vs. 1611 Bible 
fer, xlvi. 28, I will, .correct thee in measure, yet will I not 
leaue thee wholly vnpunxshed. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 398 Vagrants meet with punitive charity, and., 
are oftener corrected than amended. 1798 Bay A mer. Law 
Rep, (1809) I. 4 Marine laws have permitted masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1875 Jowett Plato V* 450 
He shall not venture to correct such an one by blows, 
b, with the offence or fault as object. 

1387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 83 Josias. .corrected 
euel dedes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, i. viii. § 9 Such 
madnesse were worthy to be corrected [casiigandam] with 
strokes and stripes. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. ii. 5 Since cor- 
rection lyeth in tho.se hands Which made the fault that we 
cannot correct. 1724 De Foe Me 7 n. Cavalier w. 272 The 
Licentiousness of the Soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the Officer, when it is not corrected. 1771 Junius Lett, 
Ixiv, It is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and 
should correct. 

f 5 . To bring or reduce to order ; to reclaim from 
disorder, wildness, etc., to tame. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. ii, Eternal Jove. .That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven. When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves. 1657 Hetley Reports 
SO By the industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated. 1703 Pope Verimnnus 37 Some- 
times his pruning-hook corrects the vines. And the loose 
stragglers to their ranks confines. 

6. To bring (tbe bodily * bumoars \ system, etc.) 
into a healthy or normal state. 

1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 133 It. .correcteth those 
[humors] that are putrefied. 1804 Abernethv Surg. Observ. 


130, I . . was obliged to soothe this sore since I could not 
correct it. 1883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls 19 People of 
rank, to correct their * tone Went out of town to Mary- 
bone. 

7 . To counteract or neutralize (hurtful qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
hurtful or undesirable). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens lu. xxvi. 353 Yet ought it [Hellebor] 
not to be giuen before it be prepared and corrected . . with 
long pepper, a 1600 Hooker (J.), O happy mixture wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other’s excess. 1671 R, Bohun Disc. Wind 183 The 
Sun which us’d to correct the rigour and inclemency of the 
weather, is now banlsht from their Horizon. 1731 Ar- 
EUt'imoT Alhnenisvi.'Ix, Itsqualityof relaxing too much may 
be corrected by boiling it with some animal substances. 1853 
SovER Pantropk, 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1856 Froode Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 171 The heart . . corrects the folly of the head. 1856 
yml. R, Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 375 This corrected the 
mossy tendency of the soil. 

8. a. Math, and Physics, To bring (the result 
of an observation or calculation) into accordance 
with certain standard conditions, f To correct a 
fiuent (in Fluxions) : to determine the constant to 
be added after finding the fluent of a given fluxion 
(now called the constant of integration). 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 92 Verify, or cor- 
rect, their Positions measured by the Log. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. IL 302 To Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion . . The finding of the constant quantity c, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, i.s called correcting the fluent. Mod.., Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 32® Fahr. 

b. Optics. To eliminate from a lens or other 
optical instrument the aberration or dispersion of 
rays which would occasion indistinctness orcoloured 
fringes in the image ; cf. Aberration 6. (Often 
with the instrument as object.) 

1831 Brewster Optics viii.7Q Take a prism of each with su ch 
angles that they correct each other’s dispersion as much as 
possible. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. No. 466. 217 An 
achromatic lens, .truly made, .[has] its qiherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Young 
Elem. Astron. xvi. § 534 An instrument [i.e. telescope] for 
photography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
for the purpose. 

t Corre’Ct, sk Oh. rare. £f. prec. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 

1606 Ford Fame's Mem. xvi, Past the childish fear, fear 
of a stripe Or schools correct 

Correct pa. pple. and a. £ad. L. cor- 

rect-us made straight, set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigtre : see Correct v ] 

+ A. pa. pple. £Orig. immediately repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to be short for 
corrected, or as a pa. pple. like set, knit, etc. ; or 
even as pa. pple. of correck = mod.Sc. correckitl\ 
Corrected; punished, amended. Oh. 

1460 Capgrave Ckron, 249 That certeyn malefactoris . . be 
not correct. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correcte hem. 1526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 2531) 78 b, To be 
correcte for theyr offences. 1538 Starkey England n. L 
167 The wych faut*^ onys correcte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. 1712 Swift Let. Eng. Tongzie, I would have 
our language, after it is duly correct, always to last. 

B. ac^f. 

1 . In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
ventional standard, esp. of literaiy or artistic style, 
or of manners or behaviour ; proper. 

1676 Dryden Anrengz. Prol., What verse can do, he has 
performed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
his. 1824 Byron Juan xn. Iviii, New buildings of cor- 
rectest conformation. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i, 58 The 
correct thing is to have the owner’s name worked in ou the 
edge. 

2 . In accordance with fact, truth, or reason ; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate; right Said also 
of persons, in reference to their statements, scholar- 
ship, acquirements, etc. 

Correct card : see Card sb.^ 6 e. ^ 

1705 Addison Italy Pref., Monsieur Mis.son has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy, .than any before him, 1711 
H. Felton i J.), Always use the most correct editions. 1790 
Cath. Graham Lett. Edm, 7 The correetest idea we can 
form of the equity of our inaker. 1820 in Picton Upool 
Munic. Rec. fi886) II. 388 Leaving to. . their correcter judg- 
ment to decide. 1831 Macaulay Byron Ess. 1854 I* t59/2 
Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc. 
187s Jevons (1878) 8 This definition will be correct. 

1875 Ure Diet Arts III, 648 When the author returns his 
proof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 
Ibid., Care is taken, .that the pages are correct, and that the 
‘signatures’ are in order. i8fo B, M. Croker 
Pride III. ii. 44 On reference to the correct card, they saw 
‘ Captain Campbell’s Tornado ; scarlet jacket, etc.' 

8. Of persons : Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
ledged standard ; a. of literary or artistic style. 

*734 Pope Ess, Mem iv. 381 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease. 1736 Johnson in Boswell, The best and cor- 
rec^est authours, 1831 Macaulay Byron Ess, 1854 1 . 153/2 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correct 
dramatists. 

b- of manners or behaviour. 

nSoo Jebb Corr. (1836) I. i. 4 He is .. as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous and correct, 1891 Blache. Mag. July 
42 Whenever a commandnaent is broken by one of these 
correct heroes, .it is done with perfect regard for the usages 
of polite society. r * 


Corre’ctable, ce- rare. :[f. Correct v. 4- -able.] 
That may be corrected. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1 . 350 The coldness and windiness 
[of Sider] (easily correctable with Spice'. 

€orre*ctantj Med. [f. as prec. + -ant.] a. 
adj. Corrective. B. sk A corrective agent or 
medicine. In mod. Diet, 

f Correcte. Oh. ? Some medicinal herb. 

1436 Pol. Poejns (Rolls) II. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to sicamonye, Turbii, euforhe, correcte, diagredie. 

Corrected (k/re'kted), ppl. a. [£ Correct zf. 
4- -ED.] Set right, amended, etc. : see the verb. 
1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. 115 b/i The woman 
whiche nourisheth & giueth y^ child sucke, ought to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies IL 498 A corrected pigeon (let blood under 
both wings) is both pleasant and wholesome nourishment. 
Mod., The reading of the corrected copy, A corrected 
proof-sheet. 

t Corre’ctedly, adv. Oh. [f. prec, -h -lys. 
Used before correct adj. and correctly were in use.] 
Correctly ; with correction or emendation. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii, xxii. (Arh.) 263 Poets., 
that speake more finely and correctedly. 1611 T. James 
Corrupt. Scripture v. (1612) 24 The Latine Fathers, .would 
the. sooner bee correctedly printed. ax 6 jo Hacket Abp. 
Williams 1. 1,1692) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly, 

Correcter, obs. f. Corrector 
f Oorre*ctify, v. Oh. nonce-word. [f. L. 
correct-us + -FY.] irans. To correct, set right. 

ax 6 zs Fletcher Elder Broikeni. i, When your worship’s 
pleased to correctify a lady. 

Correcting' (k^re’ktir)), sb. [See -ing 1.] 

The action of the verb Correct. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, EmendatwH,s.n amend- 
ing, a correcting. 1882 Grosart Spenset^s Whs, III. 188/2 
Tile, .folio has been credited with first correcting. 

CorTexting, ppl> [See -ing ^.] That cor- 
rects ; see the verb. Hence Corre’ctimgly adv., 
in a correcting manner, by way of correction. 

1692 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be turned into destroying Judg- 
ments. a 1^7 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) II. 197 
The correcting Birch. Mod., No correcting hand had passed 
over the pages. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlandcrs xxxix, * I 
will take you home.’.. He added correctingly, *I will take 
you at any rate into the drive’. 

Correction (.k^re-kj^n). Also 4 co(r)reccioiiii, 
4~6 correocion, -cyou, -tioi3n(e, -one, (5 co- 
reccion, eorrexyon). [a. Anglo-F. correcciotm 
«=» F. correction, ad. L. correct ion-em, n. of action 
f. corrigere (ppl. stem correct-) to Correct.] 

1 . The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
stitution of what is right for what is erroneous 
in (a book, etc.) ; amendment. Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 
removal). Correction of the press : i.e. of printers’ 
errors. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9594 If any defaut in his tretice 
be . . I wil stand til h® correocion of ilka rightwyse lered 
man, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. m. ii. 251 Yf in al thys book 
I haue mesprised. .1 demaunde correxyon and amen dement. 
<11535 Dewes Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 Submyttyng me 

to the correction of your grace. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1865) 19 Chaucer dothe submytte the Correctione of his 
woorkes to Gower. 161 x Bible Transl. Pref. 4 That 
Translation was not so. .perfect but that it needed in many 
places correction, 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 144 IT 9 The 
accuracy, .of the style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief criticks of the age. 1850 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. iii. vi. 80 All experience is a correction of life’s 
delusions. 1857 Whewell Hist, indttet. Sc. 1 . 367 The 
correction of the calendar. 1877 Blackies Pop. Encycl. 
IL 565/2 In the early times of the art of printing more 
attention was paid . . to the correction of the press. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck xi, To admit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. 

b. phr. Under correction : subject to correction ; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa- 
tion, or critical authority. So f saving correction. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus hi. 1282 For myne wordes here 
and euery part I speke hem alle vnder correccioun Of yow. 
<rx489 Caxton Soruies of Aynton i. 21 It semeth me (spek- 
ynge vnder correction) that my lorde. .hath enterprised a 
great foly. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 57 Sailing correctione, 
the former sence is good. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. ii. 130 
Captaine Mackmorrice, I thinke, looke you, vnder your 
correction, there is not many of your Nation. 1662 Dry- 
den Wild Gall. III. i, I do not conceive myself, under cor- 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. 1867 Stubbs 
^ Mod. Hist. (1886) 17, I speak under correction ; _ for I 
do not pretend to look at the subject as a question of 
p^chology. 

2 . (with n: and. //.) An act or instance of emenda- 
tion; comr. that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, esp. in a literary work ; an emenda- 
tion. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref I. li. 130 Whei-ein when 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections, 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1865) 2 The annotacions and correction.^ 
delivered by master Speghte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes. 1738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 1738 I. 7 
To see the first Thoughts and subsequent Corrections of so 
great a Poet as Milton. 1832 Babbage Econ, Manuf. xxi. 
(ed. 3) 207 He should m^e the whole of his corrections in 
the manuscript, and should copy it out fairly. 1875 Urr 
Did. HI. 648 The compositor.. makes the corrections 
in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters . . and putting 
in right ones in their places. 
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f3. The correcting (of a person) for faults of 
character or conduct; reprehension, rebuke, re- 
proof. Ohs, 

a 1340 H ampole Psalter ix. 24 Crete ire is of god when 
coreccioun is away & flaterynge comes. 1382 Wycuf 
Hos,v. 9 In the day of correction [1388 amendyng ; Vulg. 
cerreptimis], — Tit, iil. 10 Schonye thou a man heretyk, 
aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun, or eorrepciotm^ or 
reproityng, 1568 Grafton Chrmi, 11 . 40 Fervent in the 
correction of other mennes vices. x6n Bible 2 Thn, iii. 16 
All Scripture.. is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction. 1794 Faley Evid, (1797) 34 His repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his disciples. 18x4 D'Israeli 
Quarrels Auth, (1867) 384 Wotton, in a dignified reproof, 
administered a spirited correction to the party-spirit. 

4. The correcting (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment ; chastisement, properly with a view 
to amendment; but frequently in later use (now 
somewhat arch.) of corporal punishment, dogging. 

C X386 Chaucer Friar* s T, •z.z Thanne hadde he thurgh 
his lurisdiccion Power to doon on hem con-eccion. <:x4oo 
Three Kings Cologne xxxiii. {1886} 123 [They] mygt^ not 
reuoke jje pepil from her eresyes by no spirituel cori*eccioun 
ne temporel correccioun. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, iW. de W. 
1531 1 3 b, In the lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
correcyon for notable and great crymes but deth. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia n. 38 Their ordinary correction is to 
beate them with cudgels. X662 Bk. Com, Prayer y Visit. 
Sicky Sanctify, .this thy fatherly correction to him. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P,, Blackmore'Wks. III. 179 Correction seldom 
effects more than the suppression of faults. 1780 Comyns 
Digest Laws Eng. V. 588 Other Instruments of Punishment 
or Correction are., The Pillory and Stocks, 1836 Sir J. 
Elley in Ho. Com, 26 Feb., Corporal punishment — a mode 
of correction we all deplore. 1844 Thackeray Barry Lyn- 
don xviii, I . .administered such a correction across the 
young caitiff s head and shoulders with my horsewhip. 

fb. An exercise of correcting discipline. C. 
Correcting control. Ohs. 

1465 Pasion Lett, No. 502 II. 186 Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that, . a correccyon my5t be hadde, in as moch as he was , . 
hys ordynare, and . . he was a prest and under hys correc- 
cyon. 

d. House of correction : a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esp. with 
a view to their reformation ; a bridewell. 

1575-6 Act xZ Eliz. c. 3 § s In everye Conntye. .one Two 
or more Abyding Howses . . shalbe provided, and called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction for setting on worcke 
and punishinie . . of suche as . . shalbee taken as Roges. 
1611 xn N. Riding Rec. I. 225 Ordered That a House of 
CoiTection be erected in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne. 1670 Marvell, 
Carr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 354 The Bill for Conventicles., 
orders that who cannot pay his 5^. . . shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction. 1766 Entick London IV. 386 
A bridewell or house of correction. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 

xiii, A miserable shoeless criminal, who had been.. com- 
mitted . . to the House of Correction for one month. 1890 
Home Office Order, To The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
rection, at Preston, in the County of Lancaster. 

t 6. Control, regulation, governance. Ohs. 

1657 Howell Londimp, 17 They have had the conservation 
and correction of the River of Thames. 

6. The counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 
effect of (something hurtful or unpleasant). 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 97 Another 
Furnace.. serving. .for Correction called Ablution. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cv, This strong medicine,. ought not 
to be giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without great 
correction. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic U762) p. xv, Other 
Medecines which need no such Correction. 

7. a. Math, and ffihysics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with certain standard conditions ; the 
quantity so added or subtracted, f Correction of 
a fluent (in Fhixions ) : the determination of what 
is now called the constant of integration \ the con- 
stant itself. 

*743 W. Emerson Plnxions, And finding the Fluent, 
sx^ , 

“n 1 which needs no Coirection (because when 2=0, 
att* ’ 

-v=o). 1796 Hutton Math. Diet, I. 482 s. v. Pluenty Tlie 
Fluent of a given fluxion, found as above, sometimes .. 
wants a correction. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 422/2 The cor- 
rection for the thickness [of the lens], to be .subtracted from 
[the focal distance]. 1890 C. A. Young Elem. Astron. 

xiv. § 492 The correction for parallax always has to be 
added to the observed altitude. 

b. Optics. The counteraction of the aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in a lens or other optical 
instrument. 

X856 Carpenter Microscope (1875I 45 If the lenses he so 
adjusted that their correction is perfect for an uncovered 
object. 1890 C. A. Young FAem. Astron. xvl § 533 To 
give the most perfect possible correction of the spherical 
aberration as well as of the chromatia Ibid. § 534 It is not 
possible with the kinds of glass hitherto available to obtain 
a perfect correction of color. 

1 8. The condition of being corrected or correct 
(in style). Ohs. rare. [A Gallicism.] 

*759 Johnson in Mrs. Lennox tr. Brumoy's Gr. Theatre 
III. 154 No poetry lasts long that is not very correct ; the 
ballance therefore seems to incline in favour of correction. , . 
So certain is it that correction is the touch-stone of poetry. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as correction-liouse = 
house of correction (see 4 d) ; correction-proof 
a., proof against correction ; correction-table, a 
table of corrections (see 7). 


c 1625 R. Harris HezekiaJis Recor/. (1630'' 28 There be, in 
the countrey , . correction-houses to be builded. 11630 in 
Sir F. M, Eden Hist. Poor L 159 That tlie Correction- 
Houses in all Counties may be made adjoining to the 
Common prisons and the gaoler to be made Governor 
of them. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. n. xvi. iix^A 
stubborn youth, correction-proof. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlviii, 
A . . fierce attack . . upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
House. X853 Kane GrhtTtell Exp. ix. 11856) 67 Language 
as exact and mathematical as theii' own correction tables. 

Correctional (k^re-kjanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ah.] Of or pertaining to correction ; corrective. 

1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. (1839) 205 At present 
■when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant. 1862 Ansted Channel I si. iv. xxiii. (ed. 
2) 533 In Jersey, minor ofl'ences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police. 

Hence €orre*ctioiial2y adv. 

1879 Gladstone Gleanings IV. 103 There are large 
classes of offences only punishable ‘correctionally ’ not 
criminally. 

T Corre’Ctioner. Ohs. rarer [f. as prec. 
+ -EE.] One who administers correction, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 23 You filthy famish'd Cor- 
rectioner. [Applied to a beadle.] 

Corre*ctisli, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cokrect a. -h 
-ISH.] Pretty correct. 

1866 Carlyle ti88x) II. iix That a man’s bodily 

stature was a correctish sign of his spiritual 1 
Coirrective (k^re-ktiv), a. and sb. [a. F. cor^ 
rectify Hve, i . L . correct- ppl. stem -+• -ive.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the property or function of corjecting 
or setting right what is erroneous or faulty, or of 
producing amendment; tending to correct. 

1603 Florio Montaigne he x, {1632 > 570 Somewhat an here- 
ticke : Incapable of innovation, though corrective {ynesme 
correct if vel. 1630 Brerewood l^eat. Sabbath 14 (T.) The 
law of nations alloweth.. masters over their servants not 
only a directive but a corrective and coactive povver. 1622 
R. Holdsworth Semt, 07 l Ps. cxUv. 15, 27 iL. ) The Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective paiTicle, ‘yea, 
happy’. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (ifin) ll. xxxvil 269 
If my afflictions are sent me for corrective ends, a 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. viiL 108 The penalty, .is, in the 
first instance, cop-ective, not penal. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 46 Utility. . has been the great coiTective principle 
in law, in politics. 1892 Form Dy Ini. Reroeuttey Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties on Probates. 

b. In corrective justicey a rendering of Aris- 
totle’s ZiopOwTLKov ducaiou, also rendered commuta- 
tive justice (see Commutative i b) ; but by Hooker 
distinguished from this, and app. used in sense 
* castigatory, punitive \ 

153X [see Commutative i b]. c 1586 Hooker Serm. Pride 
II. Wks. IIL 772 The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective. ^ Ibid. v. 794 So unappeasable 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. x66o R. 
Coke 4 " Subj. 120 Nor is that corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirmed to be in Arithme- 
tical, and in Geometrical proportion. x868 Bain Ment. «§• 
Mor. Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative Justice takes no 
account of persons. 

2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of xestoring to a healthy condition. 

1S33ELYOT Cast. Helthe C1541) 71 b, Until! that humour be 
expelled, the diete muste be corrective of thax humour. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. L § 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof niaketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity . 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 246 Mulbenies pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious Alkali. Mod. Advt.y These cor- 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs. 

B. sh. [Elliptical uses of the adJ.] 

1 . Something that has the property of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is harmful ; that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also flg. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. Prol., No spirit so much diseased. 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased. «i63x 
Donne Poe/ns, To SirH. Wotton, Do not adde Correctives, 
but as Chyinikes, purge the bad. 1707 Miege St. Gi. Brit. 
11. 113 The Natives.. take a large dose of Aqua Vitae for a 
Corrective. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gi, Brit. Wks. 
Iil. 209 It is not enough to ease the part pained ; we must 
..apply general correctives. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses 
xvii. 252 We take, -some varieties of fruit as a corrective. 

2. Something that tends to set right what is 
wrong, to remove or counteract an evil, etc. 
(Usually with more or less allusion to sense i.) 
Const, of or to. 

*734 tt. Rollings Anc. Hist.{x%2i) I. Pref. 17 , 1 had supplied 
a proper corrective to this. 1792 D. Lloyd Voy. Life viii. 
150 These calm correctives of a father’s h^d. 1857 Buckle 
Cvviliz. I. viil 499 Patriotism is a corrective of superstition. 
1882 J, C. Morison Macaulay X. 8 His disproportionate 
partiality for the lighter sides of literature met with no 
corrective at Cambridge. 

3. Something that acts so as to correct what is 
erroneous or mistaken. (Const, as in 2.) 

1854 Emerson Lett, Soc. Aims, Poet, Imag. MTcs, 
(Bohn) III. 152 The criticism of memory as a coirective to 
first iinpression& 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 49 The 
utilitarian principle is valuable as a corrective of error. 

Tb. A modification introduced to remove error 
or inaccuracy ; a correction. Ohs. 

1677 HALEjPrzwz. Orig. Mem. i. i. 34 Such an instance,, 
that with certain correctives and exceptions may give some 
kind of Explication. X769 Burke Observ, Late State 
Nation Wks. 1S42 L 81 This corrective ought to be applied 


to all genera! balances of our trade, -which are formed on 
the ordinary principles. 

tlence Corre*ctiv©ly izzfz)'., in a corrective man- 
ner ; by way of correction ; Corre-ctiveness. 

i6a6 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 282 Rule of 
moderation correctiuely annexed. _ iSs8_ BushnelL Senn. 
New Life 374 God will co-work invigorativety,_con-ectiveiy, 
and directively. i8go G. M. Fenn Double Knot III, viii. 
iiS ‘Much’ said Salome correctively- 1838 G. S. Faber 
A nsw. Husenbeih 24 Mr, Plusenbeth’s organ of critical 
correctiveness. 

C»orr6Ct;ly (k^re'ktli), adv. £f. Correct <2;. + 
-LY-.] In a correct manner ; in accordance with 
what is considered right ; exactly, accurately, with- 
out error : see the adj. 

X692-9 Locke Educ. (J.), Speak as properly and as correctly 
as, etc. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. n. 240 Such Lays as neither ebb 
nor flow, Correctly cold and regularly low. 1751 Berkeley 
Let. Wks. IV. 330 The care you have taken in publishing 
the inscription so correctly. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace ni. 
Wks. VIII. 381 If I am correctly informed. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse i. 6 He could not spell correctly. 

Correctness (k^re-ktnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS, j The quality or condition of being correct ; 
conformity to an acknowledged rule or standard, 
to what is considered right, or to fact ; freedom 
from error or fault; accuracy, exactness. 

X683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia Pref.(i684) ii The fidelity 
■of the Translation, and the correctness of the English. 1695 
Dryden ParalL Poetry iy Paint. Wks. XVII. 331 There 
remain.s nothing but a dull correctness. 17x9 J. Richardson 
Art Crit. 188 The Correctness of the Eye. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson India III. 530 He denied the correctness of 
the assertion. rsiSsg Macaulay Biog. (1867) 182 The cor- 
rectness of his private life. 

Corrector (k^re'ktsi). Forms : 4 corectour, 
(5-6 Sc. correker, -ar), 5-7 correctour, 6-9 
-er, 6~ -or, [a. Anglo-Fr. co{r)rectour — F. cor- 
recteur, ad. L. corrector-em, agent-n. 1. corrigH’Cto 
Correct ; see -or. j 

1 . One who corrects or sets right ; one w’ho points 
out errors or faults, and subsritutes or indicates 
what is right ; a censor, critic. 

*377 [see Correct v. 3]. zrx455 Houlate xvii, The 
ai-chedene, that ourinan, ay prechaud in plane, Correker of 
kirkmen was clepit the Claik. 1474 Caxton Chesse 6, All 
kynges ought specially to here her corrigiours or correctours, 
X590 Greene Mourn. Garm.ldxti. (16x6) 4 Diogenes of a 
coyner of money became a Corrector of manners. x6oa 
Manningham Diary (1868) 1 The Puritan is a curious cor- 
rector of things indifferent. 1710 Swirr On a Broomsiicky 
He sets up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxx, Time ! the corrector 
where our judgments err. 1869 Baldw. Brown Div. Mysf. 
I. ix. 224 Teachers, correctors, and exemplars to their 
feliow-men. 

b. Printing. A printer’s employe w^ho reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off ; a proof-reader. 

XS30 Palsgr. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my correctours 
haiides. 1590 Nashe Pasquils Apot, i. B ij b, Who was 
cerreetdr to the Presse at Couentrie ? Malory’s Arthur 

Pref. Z2 Amended . . by the pains and industry of the com- 
positor and corrector at the press. 1720 Swift Preposai 
Irish Mannf.y The corrector of a hedge-press in some olind 
aUey about Little^ Britain. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
The first proof, .with the MS, is handed to the oorredtor of 
the press, or reader. X8S4 Q. RezK Jan, 215 Mere misprints, 
showing only carelessness on the part of the corrector. 

2 . An ofiicial title == director, controller : a. In the 
Roman Empire, a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a proconsul or consul, b, A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical oifice, religious order, 
etc. fc. Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in P'rance and some other countries. 
4 d. =■ Sp. corregidor, magistrate, e. Corrector 
of the Staple \ the controller of a wool staple : see 
quot. X617. 

*353 Act 27 Edw, HI (Statute of the Staple) c. 22 Nous 
avous ordene que en chescun lieu ou lestaple se tiendra, soit 
certein nombre des Corecters. 1515 in Pitcairn Crivi. Trials 
I. 232* Makand him and his assignais Keporis, ouersearis, 
correkaris, and suplearis of the Isle of Litiil Comeray. 1553 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 5 Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Correctour of 
the queir. 1609 Holland Amm. Marceil, xxvii. iii. 3cy 
Terentius.. .administred the ofiQce of a Corrector in this 
s.elfe same province. 1617 Minsheu Duct. Ling. 24/^8 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth and recordeth the bargaines of 
Merchants there made. 1631 Weever Anc. F7in. Moft. 342 
Officers belonging to these Staples, were Maiors, Constables, 
Manipernors, correctoui'S. 1690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2622/3 
The Creation of two new Presidents, four Masters in 
Ordinary, four Correctors, and other Officers in the Chamber 
of Accounts of this City [Paris]. 1693 Emilianne’s 
Hist. Mouast. Ord. xvii i8x He will have the Superiors 
of his Order to be called Correctors. X781 Gibbon DecL 
4* P. II. 37 The whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and sixteen provinces .. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulars, five by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents. 

3 . One who exercises discipline ; one who in- 
flicts correction or chastisement. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ui. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the cor- 
rectour . . loke that thow styl beate him. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara's Diall of Pr. 125 a/x The children being but .2, 
or .3. yeares old, it Is to sone to giue them maisters, or cor- 
recters. xsg* Percivall Sp. Diet., Castigador, a chas- 
tiser, a corrector. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. PV. xxv. Having 
praised my Heavenly Corrector. 1884 Manch. Exam, 15 
Nov. 5/2 A judge . . holds his position as a public corrector. 
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4. Something that corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction ; something by means of which error 
may be got rid of or prevented, 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 628 Defective and vn- 
perfect formes rather corrupters then correcters. 1646 
{title) A Corrector of Answer to the Speech, 1778 Bp. 
Lowth Isaiah Prelim. Diss, 62 This vast collection, of 
variations, taken, in themselves as correctors of the text. 
1778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, viii, (1876^ 443 Simplicity, .is 
considered as the general corrector of excess. 18S2 Nares 
Seamanshil>\^^. 6 ) 242 The correctors, .are bar magnets. 

t 5. and Ckem. Something that counter- 
acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state; a neutralizing or 
remedial agent, a corrective. Obs. 

160^ Timme Quersii.i. vi, 25 The true and proper corrector 
of opium . . is vine^er. i66t Lovell .fiTzVj?. Anim, Sr 3 Iin. 
334 Inquietude, which is a various turning of the body, -[is] 
cured by correctors. 1740-1 Berk eley Let. in F raser Life 
263 No more powerful corrector Df putrid humours. *773 
Projects m Ann. Reg. 130/1 Rice,. is.. a very weak cor- 
rector of putrefaction* 

Correcto'rial, a. rare. [f. L. type *correc-' 
0ri-tis €orrecfor)fc-~LL.'\ Of or pertaining to a 
corrector. 

1731 Hist. Lift. 11 . 59 The Consulares, Correctores and 
Prtesides had the Government of one single Province, which 
..was called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial. 

t CorrectOTiate. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ate,] 
The office of a corrector (sense 2). 

*693 tr, Emilmnne^s Hist. Monasi. Ord. rrm. During 
the time of their Correctoriate. 

€oi:r©’ctorsliip. [f. Corrector + -ship.] The 
office of a corrector (of the pressV 
x%z% Blacknu. Mag. XI. 7 Your correctorsbip of typical 
errata. 

Correctory (k/?^e•ktor^^, a. and sh. 7 Obs. [f. 
L. type '^correctori-us., f. corrector r see -ory.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection. 

i6zo Venner Via Recta vii. 123 It. .addeth, .a correctory 
relish . . vnto such [meats] as are hot and drie. 1737 J. Dal- 
rymple Ess. Hist, Fendal Prop. (1758) 119 The statute . . 
being correctory of the common law* 1843 Blackw, Mag. 
LII. 61 This new edition does not profess to give any 
correctory annotations. 

B, sb. 

f l. A corrective : see Corrective B. i. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 661 They may be taken 
with other Correctories, *620 Venner Via Recta iii. 67 
Pepper is the best correctory for it. 
i* 2. An emendatory treatise or work. Obs. 

3:611 T, James Corrupt, Scripture iv. (1612) 89 Heereof 
in my Correctorie of S. Gregory, if God wil. 
Correctress (k/re*ktres). Also 7 -eresse. 
[f. Corrector + -ESS,] A female corrector. 

1611 CoTG's... Emendairke^ she that correcteth, a correct- 
eresse. 1763 Miss Carter in Lett, w. Miss Talboi, etc. 
(1809) III. 8i, I wish Dr. Young had been the translator, 
and I the correctressi 1763 Ann. Reg. 225/1 That powerful 
correctress Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 

tCorrectrice. Obs. [a, F. correctrice (ad. 
'L. correctnc-em)^ fern, of correcteurx see -teioe.] 
*= 'prec. ■ ' 

1548 Hall 61 b, The goddesse of warre called 

Bellona, which is the correctrice of princes. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) I, 323 The correctrice, by whose means I am 
in my wits, and without whom I am no longer ray-self, 
t Corre'Ctrix. Obs. [a. L. type ^correctrix^ 
fern, of corrector : see -trix.] — prec. 

1613 W. Lawson Orch. <5- Gard. iii. Pref. (1668) i What is 
Art more than a Provident and skilfull Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature? 1643 N. ^•xm'e.^Enchirid. Fortif. 2 Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of all Capriccio^s. 

Corred (herrings) : see Corved. 

Corredy : see Corrodt. 
tCorre'ference. Ohs. rarer-^. [f* Cor- + 
Refekence.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1630 B. DiscoUiminium 15 A true, .correference one to 
the other.' 

Correggiesque G^^’red^iie-sk), a. [See 
-ESQUE,] Characteristic of, or in the style of, the 
Italian painter Correggio. 

1760 Ann. Reg. 252 Among us, any action that is singu- 
larly graceful^ is termed Correggiesque. 1801-13 Fuseli 
Lect. Art vih. (1848) 514 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms. 

So t Correggie'scity, Oorreg’glo'sity, the 
characteristic style of Correggio. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xii.6o The Corregiescity of 
Corregio. 1848 Mrs. }Kn.'ESO'^Sacr.SfLcg. Art(x^%S) 3 
Of the grace of Raphael, and of the Correggiosity of 
Correggio. 

|[ CorregidOT, Also 6-8 corrigidor. [Sp. 
corregidor (kore 7 id 6 *r\ n. of action f. corregir, 
ad. L. corrigere to correct : cf. Corrector.] A 
Spanish magistrate ; ‘ the chief Justicer or gouer- 
nor of a towne ^ (Minsheu), 
c 1394 Sp. Tragedy iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 125 For thus I 
us'd, before my marshalship, To plead in causes as corrigi- 
dor. 1622 F. Markham Bk. Warv.ym.xgx Corrigidors or 
Beadles to punish the Infragantic or unruly. 1668 Dryden 
Evening s Love v. i, Run to the corrigidor for his assist- 
ance. 170X Lond. Gaz. No ’gtoxjz The Corrigidor and 
other Magistrates of this Town. 1838 Prescott Ferd. if 
Is. (18461 II. xiv. 42 To supervise the conduct of the cor- 
regidors and subordinate magistrates. 


Correlier, obs. f. Currier. 

Correk, obs. f. Correct ?7. 

Correlarie, obs. f. Corollary. 
Correla'tHilblej et- [f- Correlate v. + -able.] 
Capable of being correlated. 

1883 in Imperial Diet., Suppl . ; and in later Diets. 

Correlate (kf^Til^Jt), sb, [f. Cor- + L. reldtum 
(a tiling) referred, related : see next. Probably 
suggested by the QSLTliet coj're/atzon said correla- 
tive ; but there may have been a mod.L. '^correld- 
in philosophical use.] 

1. Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily implies or is complementary to the 
other. 

1643 Herle Feme 27 Soveraignty 'tis a relative, and 

cannot subsist without its correlat subjection. 1722 Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. iii. 43 The existence, .of one correlate 
[infers directly] that of the other. 1842-3 Grove Corr, 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 165 The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. 1880 
lUvxLKY Crayjish iii. 127 The death of ahody, as a whole, 
is the necessary correlate of its life. 

2. More generally : Each of two related things ; 
either of the terms of a relation, viewed in refer- 
ence to the other. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Dinm, 4 That so wound- 
ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke. 
1^0 Stillingfleet Iren. n. iv. (1662) 196 If they were 
[church-officers] they could have no other Correlate, but the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 Berkeley Th. 
Vision^ 39 In certain cases a sign may suggest its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, in others as a cause. 
^1.1878 Lewes Stud. Psychol. (18791 14 We can classify sub- 
jective facts while remaining ignorant of their objective 
correlates. 

3- Something corresponding or analogous ; an 
analogue, rare. 

1821 De CjpmcKY Richter Wks. XIY. 115 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to show the correlate of Paradise 
Lost [in French literature]. 

4 . Gram. = Correlative B. 3. 

1829 Jas, Mill Ihmt. Mind (1869) I. ix. 313 The terra 
which is its correlate [i.e. that of quantus\ 

h. Physics, etc. «= Correlative B. 4, 5. 

1833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872V I. 11. iii. 204 A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion. 1862 — First Prim. 11. viii. 
§ 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 1867 C. Bray {title) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (k^Ti'l^'t), a. rare. [f. Cor- + L. 
reldt-us, pa. pple. of ref&rre to bring back, refer : 
see prec. J Mutually related j correlated j involv- 
ing correlation. 

1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 52 The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat. 1877 Farrar Days 
of Youth iv, 33 Consider.. some of our duties and some of 
our dangers— for the two are correlate— in the use of speech. 

Correlate (k^^r^^i-t), v. [f. Cor- + Relate : 
see Correlate rA] 

1. intr. To have a mutual relation ; to stand 
in correlation, be correlative t^wiih os to another). 

a vjyz Fielding y. Andrews Pref., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing ; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 1863 
Grote Plato Lxii. 421 The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing with knowledge, a 1871 — Efh. Fragfn. iv. (1876) 91 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right. ^ 

h. trans. To be correlative to. rare. 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. v. § 3. 122 The right 
to the property correlated the duty to the Sacra. 

2. To place in or bring into correlation ; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 

geological firmations, etc.). 

1849 Murchison Siluria vii. 134 Mr. Symonds was . .en- 
abled to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow. 1881 J. Geikie in 337 He correlates the 

interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Durnten. 

3. pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related {with, rarely /<?') ; 
spec, in Biol, of structures or characteristics in 
animals and plants (cf. brel atior 3). 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 Traasmuting rela- 
tions into entities, and interposing these entities between 
things correlated. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 20 
Parasitism, .is often found to be correlated with, .disappear- 
ance of structures. 1873 Poste Gains ii. Comm. fed. 2) 160 
Other rights, .have no determinate subject.. to which they 
are correlated. 

Correlated (k^^TfUi'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED I.] Mutually or intimately related ; involving 
correlation : spec, in Biol. (cf. Correlation 3). 

1839 Darw'in Orig. Spec. iv. 86 A large part of their 
structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larvae. 1863 — in Life <5* 
Lett. (1887) III. 33 A modification in one part will cause 
correlated changes in other parts. 1878 Fiske in N. A mer. 
Rev. eXXVI. 36 The dynamic circuit of correlated physical 
motions. 

Correlation (k^r/l^i-J^n). ff. Cor- h- Rela- 
tion : cf. F. correlation, and see Correlative.] 

1. The condition of being correlated; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying intimate 
or necessary connexion). 

1561 T. Norton Calvings Instiv. xvii. § 14 If he did set 
before vs only an empty imaginatiue forme of bred, .where 


were y» correlation or similitude [analogia aut simiUtudo\ 
which should leade vs from the visible thing to the inuisible. 
1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, How in animall 
natures, even colours hold correspondencies, and mutuall 
correlations. 1849 Murchison Siluria\\\\, 148 The rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation with the 
types of Shropshire and Wales. 1864 Bowen Logicxxi. 51 The 
mutual dependence and correlation of these three Axioms, 
fb. Relationship {of persons). Obs. 

164.9 J ER, Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad sect. 10 p 9 Christian 
charity is a higher thing than to be confined within the 
terms of dependence and correlation. 1652 Sparke Prim. 
Dezot. (1663) 89 Christ . . made choise of brethren, as . . Simon 
. . and Andrew . .hereby. . providing against schisme . . both 
by corporal! and spiritual! correlation. 

2. Correlation of forces (in Physics ') : a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
vertible into an equivalent amount of any other. 
(Cf. conservation of energy, s.v. Conservation 4 .) 

1843 Grove Correlation of Physical Forces 95 The sense 
I have attached to the word correlation [is] a reci- 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
producing another, may in its turn be produced by it. 1869 
Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. r. ii. 33 Another proof of the 
correlation of heat and electricity. 

3. Biol. Mutual relation of association between 
different structures, characteristics, etc. in an animal 
or plant ; ‘ the normal coincidence of one pheno- 
menon, character, etc., with another’ (iJarwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss.). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. i. 9 The complex. .laws 
of variation and of correlation of growth . .Some instances of 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white and have blue eyes are invariably [ed. 1878 
generally] deaf. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 105 The 
correlation of large size of ova with the completion of de- 
velopment before hatching. i883_ x(^th Cent. May 763 There 
is. .a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the 
hair and the teeth. 

4. Geom. The reciprocal relation between pro- 
positions, figures, etc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the words point and plane, or 
point and line : cf. Correlative a. 6 , 

6 . The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xi, It is on such false cor- 
relations that men found half their inferences about each, 
other. 

Correlatwe (k^re-lativ), a. and sh. [cf. F. 
correlatif 4ve (i 6 th c.) ; perh. the source of both 
was a mod.L. '^correldttvus, f. cor^ » com- together 
Arreldtivus Relative, referring.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having a reciprocal relation such that each 
necessarily implies, or is complementary to, the 
other ; mutually interdependent ; involving such a 
relation. Const, with, rarely to. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxv. § 2 Father and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other correlative terms. 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat, (1852) II. 305 Neighbourhood, .is correla- 
tive, so that no man can be neighbour to another without 
the other being likewise neighbour to him.^ 1853 Grote 
Greece n. Ixxxiv. XL 80 A free community with correlative 
rights and duties belonging to every citizen. 

2. Normally or naturally related to each other 
or occurring in conjunction. 

1330 Rastell Bk, Purgat. ju. xiil, The iustyce of God 
and the mercye of God be evermore correlative and con- 
currant. 1563 Foxe a, M., This conclusion is corre- 
latiue with the first Article of our faith. tZj^ Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xix, It was Adam’s strength, not its correlative 
hardness, that influenced his meditation.s. 

b. Related in the way of analogy, similarity, 
etc. ; corresponding, analogous. 

1596 Max. Law Reg. xxv, Another sort ofambi- 

guitas laUns is correlative unto this : for this ambiguity, .is, 
when one name and appellation doth denominate divers 
things : and the second is when the same thing is called by 
divers names. 1829 I, Taylor (1867) 26 Such 

utterances of desire, or hope, or love, as seem to .suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings, .in Him to whom they are 
addressed. 187a W. S. Symonds 179 The 

Wenlock shale and Wenlock limestone much resemble, .the 
correlative rock in the typical district. 

3. Gram. Applied to words corresponding to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of a compound or complex sentence : 
Q.g. either— or', so — as. 

1871 Public Sch. Lai. Gram, § 94 {margin) Correlative 
Construction. 1879 Roby Lat. Gram. § 1635 Comparative 
sentences , . are introduced by correlative adjectives or 
adverbs ; e. g. tantus , . . qzf.annis, tarn . , . quam, sic. . .ut. 

4. Physics. Of forces : Mutually dependent and 
convertible : see Correlation 2 . 

1843 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 96 The forces are insepar- 
able and mutually dependent, — correlative, but not iden- 
tical. 1862 Huxley Lect. Wrkg, Men 27 The forces of that 
[living] matter are .. correlative with and convertible into 
those of inorganic nature. 

6 . Biol. Of variations of structure, etc. : Mutu- 
ally related so that the one is normally associated 
with the other : see Correlation 3. 

1876 Foster Phys. ii. ii. (1879) 3o9 The blood.. undergoes 
important correlative changes. 

6 . Geom. Said of propositions, figures, etc. reci- 
procally related so that to a point in either corre- 
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spends (in solid geometry) a plane^ or (in plane 
geometry) a straight line in the other. 

1881: C. Taylor Geom. Co?iics 346 Figures which correspond 
according to the law of duality have been called by Chasles 
. correlative figures.^ 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. 
Geom, 27 The following problem admits of two correlative 
solutions, 28 In the Geometry of the plane, two cor- 

relative propositions are deduced one from the other by inter- 
changing the words Jfomi and tine. 

' B. sh. 

1. Each of two things having a reciprocal rela- 
tion such that the one necessarily implies, or is 
complementary to, the other. 

1545 JoYE Dan. iii, 36 The signe & the thing signi- 
fied be correlatyue^ sS^3--87 Foxe A. M. ^1596) 12/2 
Where no inferior is, there can be no superior, for. .these 
to^ither are correlatiues. 1602 T. Fitzherbert^/^?/. 44 a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <§• E.rp. Philos, 
III. xxvi. 102 Action and re-action are correlatives; one 
cannot exist without the other. 1842 J. H. Newman Par, 
Serm, yi. xxiv. 373 The words used, .are what are called 
correlatives, one implies the other. 1879 S. B. Gould Ger- 
many II. 245 Every several right has as its correlative an 
obligation. 

fb. The two terms of such a relation have 
been distinguished as relative and correlative, Ohs, 
1579 Fulke Part. 475 Euery relatiue must haue 

a correlatiue. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Hebr. i. 5 The relative, 
a Father, .the correlative, a Sonne. 

2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something else. 

1546 Gardiner Decl. Art. Joye 66 b, That vnderstande 
not the nature of correlatiues, and se not howe a promise, 
can onely be apprehended by fayth. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. SfCommw, (1603) 248 Flanders, .is the true correla- 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. 1628 tr. Matkieils 
Power/, Favorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box 
on the eare, and is a correlatiue to it. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp, F 180 The vital powers and bloud are Correlatives. 
1888 Ray Lankester Advancem. Science 11890) 292 The 
naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. 

b. Something corresponding or analogous ; an 
analogue, 

187s Whitney Life Lang. iii. 39 We have its very ancient 
correlatives in Sanskrit agra., etc. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Archit, I. 259 Those classes and purposes differ in a 
majority of cases, from their correlatives at the present day, 
t e. Used of persons ; A relative. Ohs. rare. 

16^7 Observ. Money ^ Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind Friend orders, .a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. 

3. Gram. Each of two correlative words : see 

A. 3- 

1808 Middleton Grk. Article /1855) 36 Correlatives are 
words in regimen, having a mutual reference. 1S76 Mason 
Eng. Gram, (ed, 21) § 288 b. Either— or., neither— nor, 
whether — or, both — and, are used in pairs as correlatives. 
Ibid. § 163 The proper correlative of which is stich. 

4. Physics, etc. A correlative force ; the equiva- 
lent of some force in another form. 

i8S5 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 11. ix. 278 Pains 
are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism. 
1862 — First Princ. ii. v. § 56 What continues to exist during 
these oscillations is some_ correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc. (1879) 1. XXL 492 Every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative. 

5. Biol. A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated characteristic : cf. Correlation 3 . 

CorreTatively, adv. [f. prec. + in a 

correlative way, in or by correlation. 

_ a 1656 Hales Rem. Sertn. John xviii. 36 (R.) Our Saviour 
is a king three manner of wayes, and so correlatively hath 
three distinct several kingdoms. 1832 yj'nl. R, Agric. Soc, 
XI 1 1. I. 210 The connecting of these observations correla- 
tively together. 

CorreTativeness. [f. as prec. + -ness,] 
Correlative quality ; inter-connexion. 

1730 -6 in Bailey (foIio>. 1840 G. S. Regen. 298 

Theological correlativeness. 1843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Moehler's Symbolism I. 48 The mutual correlativeness of 
these two articles of doctrine. 

Correlatrvity. [f. Correlative + -ity.] 
s=,.prec. ; . . 

X877 E. (Lkvkd Philos. Kant ii. xy. 554 The correlatlvity 
or implicit identity of the self knowins: with the self known. 
j88x Afhenseum 18 June 818/2 A duscussion. .as to the bear- 
ing of Fender’s perfect correlatlvity of knowledge and 
existence upon Spencer and English psychology. 

Correligioriist ; see Co-religionist. 
Gorrenoch, obs. f. Coronach. 
tCorre’pt, v. Ohs. [f. L. corrept- ppl. stem 
oi corripef'e to snatch up, blame, reprove, xhide, 
{.cor- - com- intensive rapB'e to snatch.] 

1. trans. To reprehend, reprove. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 2 Whanne euer he takith vpon 
him for to ^ in nei3bourli or brotherli maner correpte his 
Christen nei^bour. Ibid., Bothe to correpte aiid correcte. 

2. To seize. 

1637 Tomlinson Renoits Disp. 319 The King of France 
correpted with the Leprosie. 

Hence t Corre’pting vhl. sh., reproving. 

<■1449 Pecock Repr. Prol, i Pie geueth instruccions of 
correpcioun and of correpting which . . longith to an ouerer. 

t Corre'pt, a. Obs. [ad. L. corrept-zts snatched 
up, forcibly drawn together, contracted, reproved, 
pa. pple. of corriph'e : see prec.] 


1. Abridged, contracted, shortened. 

1634 ViLVAiNE Ess. Pref. A v b, Clipped off by cerrept 

pronouncing. 

2. Rapt. 

1639 Gauden Tears of Ch, 212 Corrept & corrupt extasies 
or extravagancies. 

€03?repti02l (k^re-pjon). [ad. L. correptidn-em^ 
n. of action f. corriph^e : see prec.] 

1 1. Reprehension, reproof. Obs. 

c S380 WvcLiF Sel. Whs. III. 292 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving. 1382 — 2 Pet. ii. 16 SotheH he hadde correp- 
cioun, orrepronyng, of his woodnesse. C1449 Pecock 
^94 Thei wolden grucche. .a3ens his correpciouns and reul- 
ingis. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. x. xx They are written for 
our correption. 1672 H. Stubbe Jfusiif. Dutch War 43 The 
obligation of fraternal correption and admonition, a 1711 
Ken Edmund VotA. Wks. 1721 II, 137 Correptions more up- 
braiding and severe., 1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible ixj^o) II. 
1.34 The Virgin Mother, .could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to hinu 

1 2. A seizure. Ohs. Cf. Rapture. 

1639 Gauden Tears of Ch. 212 Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1664 Hammoud Serm. Matt. x. 
IS Wks. 1684 I V. 636 A sudden correption and depression of 
the mind. 

3. Gram.. Shortening in pronunciation. 

1873 Earde Pkilol. Eng. Tongue % 632 The first syllable 
has been reduced to its present proportion by ‘ correption % 
if we may revive the very happy Latin term by which a 
shortened syllable was said to be seized or snatched. Ibid., 
The more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 

t Corre*ptory, a. Obs. [ad. L. type correp- 
tori-us, f. correptor-em, agent-n. from corripere: 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

1639 Gauden Tears of Ch. 430 The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churches. 

t Correpugna'tiou- Med. Ohs. nonce-'wd. 
[f. Cor- + Repugnation.] A symptom accessory 
to the main opposing symptom. 

1623 Hart A rraignm. Ur. in. iv. 103 Correpugnation (if 
so I may say) are^ such things as doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

Correso^e, early fonn of Curassow. 

t Corresponcy. Obs. Shortened form of 

Correspondency. 

1621 E. Grimstone tr. Coejfetean's Hum. Passions 139 
Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 

Correspond (kf 7 ri'spf:>'nd), v. [a. med.L. cor- 
reeponde-re, f. cor- = com- together, with each other 
+ responders to answer ; cf. F. correspondre 1 4 th c. 
in Littre), It. corrispondere, Sp. correspoztder. The 
etymology implies that the word was formed to 
express mutual response, the answering of things 
to each other ; but before its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so as to express the action or 
relation of one side only, without however abandon- 
ing the mutual notion, which is distinct in the 
modem sense of epistolai y correspondence.] 

1. intr. To answer to something else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree with ; to be agreeable or con- 
formable to \ to be congruous or in harmony with. 

1329 Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. (1730VI. Records 
xxvii. 60 Knowing right well that ye . . will now so acquit 
your self, as shall coirespond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. 1593 Hyll A rt 
Garden. 19 Seldome in other places the like hap corre- 
spondeth. i6xt Shaks. Cymb. ni. iii. 31 Hap’Iy this life 
is best.. Well corresponding With your stiffe Age. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i, Things are really true as 
they correspond unto his conception. 1736 Butler Anal, i. 
V. Wks. 1874 I. 86 Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition. 1769 jfuuitis Lett, xxxy. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the wisdom, .of the 
design. 1836 Froude/ZAI Eng. (1858) !. iU. 262 His out- 
ward and his secret actions seldom corresponded, 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III- 42 Their habits and their dwell- 
ings should correspond to their education. 

2. To answer to in character or function ; to be 
similar or analogous Yt? (rarely with). 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650)!. 247 He was. .at a richsdach, 
an assembly that corresponds to our parliament. 1710 
Steele Tatler No. 119 F 2 VV’e see in these little Animals. . 
Instincts and Modes of Life, which correspond to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. i. 35 The Pleasures and Pains which corre- 
spond as Opposites to each other. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. 
I, 107 Their general as.semhly, corresponding with our 
House of Commons, 1863 Ruskin Munera P. ix^Zo) xj^^ 
Plato’s slave, in the Polity . , corresponds curiously to 
Caliban. 

b. To answer or agree in regard to position, 
amount, etc. 

1694 Holder On Time ii. 29 The days . . throughout the 
year, are found not to be equal, and will not justly corre- 
spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
time. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 205 The degrees of con- 
densation of the air correspond to the degrees of cold. 
1835 Sir j. Ross N. W. Pass. iii. 52 I’he screwholes in the 
flaunches did not correspond to each other. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds iii. 49 The bright lines of the coronal spec- 
trum corre.spond in position to those .‘;een in the spectrum of 
the aurora. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 90 The silver penny 
..was supposed to correspond with a pennyweight. 

1 3. To respond or answer concordingly’ (Blount 
Glossogr.X Ohs. 

1632 J. Hayward tr, BiondLsEromenanfl. She was by her 
hopefull Bridegroome visited by letters and presents, where- 
unto she reciprocally corre,sponded.^ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. n, ix. F 8 We having received so great a favour. 


enter into Covenant to correspond with a proportionate 
endeavour. 3765 H. Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 68 Perhaps 
Matilda might not correspond 10 his passion. 1818 J as. 
VLivl Brit. India II. iv. i. 41 After a series of unfriendly 
proceedings, to which he had corresponded with a manly 
temperance. 1826 C. Butler Life Groiius i. 45 The youth 
corresponded with their cares. 

t b. To be in accord, compliant, or complaisant 
with. Ohs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. (1843) 9/2 He [Cranfield] 
was not only negligent, .to correspond with Him[the Duke] 
with that deference he had used to do, but had the courage 
to dispute his commands. 1678 J. Phillips 'Tavernier's 
Trav,, HI. iii. 105 It is the Interest of those two 

Potentates to correspond with him. 

*f4. To hold communication or intercourse (gvith). 
Often of secret intercourse. Ohs. exc. as in 5 . 

s6oS Verstegan Dec. Intell. iii. (1628) 68 They belieued 
that the Sun,. did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 57 They might the 
more easily correspond, hold intelligence, consult together. 
1723 De Foe Voy, round World (xBio:- 293, 1 would not fail 
to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains, 
tb, Of commercial relations. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 170 For his trouble in corre- 
sponding and negotiating his Principal’s Affairs. 1722 De 
Foe Plague {x%y:i’. i Gathered from the letters of merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad. 

f c. Of sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

3756 T. Amohy Buncle (1770) I. 156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 

d. transf. Of things: t To communicate, have 
communication {obsl) ; also used for ‘ to be in vital 
or sensible communication 

3707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 38 The Lignous Body.. by 
means of many small Fibres, correspond.s with the Paren- 
chyma. 3883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. vii. 
207 The Amoeba, .can only communicate with the smallest 
possible area of Environment. An insect, .corresponds with 
a wider area. 

5. esp. To communicate ifuith another) by inter- 
change of letters. 

c 164s Howell Lett. 29 Nov. an. 3647 Sir, I had jmiirs of 
last week, and by reason of som sudden encombrances I 
could not correspond with you by that Carrier, 3713 
Addison Sped. No. i F 9 Those who have a mind to corre- 
spond with me, may direct their Letters to the Spectator. 
3833 Brewster Newton (18551 H* xxiv. 319 Locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
early as 1691. 1869 Gertrude Parsons Ursula’s Love 

Story XXV, If they had been acknowledged lovers, and 
corresponded and met as .such, 
t 6 . trans. To answer to, agree with, suit, Ohs. 

*545 Joye Exp, Dan. i. 7 Newe names corresponding their 
vertews and offices. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xxvi. 256 
Let him take_ paine To correspond your hope, and my 
desire. 3636 in Ann, Dubrensia *1877) 44 Not wealth to 
correspond my will. 1675 Qgilby Brit. Ded,, Table.s, 
equally Corresponding Compliances of Peace and Rufilings 
of War. 

Corresposxdence (kfirz'sp^^-ndens). [ad. med. 
L. ^correspondentia, f. correspondere ; see Corre- 
spond V. and -ence. In F. correspondance, 14 th c ] 

1. The action or fact of corresponding, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tion ; congiTiity, hannony, agreement. Also said 
of the relation of one of the corresponding things. 

3413 Lydg- Pilgr. StnvleiY. xxvi. {1483J 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relacion must nedes ben bytwene the 
two that ben y lyke* 3397 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixx. g 4 
They are in their times and seasons continued with the most 
exquisite correspondence. 3612 T. Taylor Comm. Tiiusx, 
9 Con.sidei'ing..the .mutable correspondence of the parts of 
the con text, 1729 Butler Serm. iii. Wks. 1874 1 1 . 37 
The correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent 
renders them natural. 3772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 
374 Peifect correspondence, .between the subjects which he 
chose and his manner of treating them. 3809-30 Coleridge 
Frienti (1865) 23 By verbal truth we mean, .the correspond- 
ence of a given fact to given words, 3860 Pusey Affw. 
Propk, 343 Micak vi. 14 The corresiDondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew that it is not by chance. 

2. Relation of agreement, similarity, or analogy. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 4 Light, .hath a relation 

and correspondence in.. corporal things to knowledge in., 
incorporal things. 3672 Cave Prim, Chr. 1. vi. (1673) 135 
The form, .of their Churches was. .oblong to keep the better 
correspondence with the fashion of a ship. 3729 Butler 
Serm, i. Wks. 1874 II. ii There is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensat ions of one man and those of 
another. 3869 Gladstone Jmi. Mundi iii. lox The most 
striking correspondence is that of Are.s with Mars, both used 
to signify war itself. 3880 Nature XXI. 212 The special 
interest of tliis planet [Mars] arising from its supposed close 
correspondence with the earth. 

U. Doctrine of Correspondences : the tenet of 
Sw^edenborg, that every natural object symbolizes 
or corresponds to some spirilunl fact or principle 
which is, as it were, its archetype or prototype, 
and that the Senptures were written in harmony 
with these correspondences. 

3860 J. OrARXstit^R Faiths of Worldll. 881^2 The doctrine 
of Correspondences. .is the central idea of Swedenborg's 
system. 3876 J. G. Wilkinson Hum. Sc. «$• Div. Rev, 76 
Now correspondences, according to which the Word of God 
is written, are equations between the spiritual and tlie 
natural worlds. 

t3. Concordant or sympathetic response. Obs. 

3530-x Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 The. .heneuolent myndes 
of his saied subiectes . . toward his highnes.se . . by corre- 
spondence of gratitude to theym to be requited. x 5 is G. 
Sandvs Trav. Ded., A thankfull correspondence of affection 
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and duty. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gf. Exemp. 11. Sertn. mt 
Mount T 3 To answer the importunity of our lusts, not by a 
denyall but by a correspondence and satisfaction. 1680 Ld. 
Faulkland Edw. II, in Il^rl, Misc., Being now a 
Icing and a sovereign, he expects a coiTespondence of the 
same nature. 

f 4. Relation between persons or commnnities ; 
usually qualified as good, friendly, fair, ill, etc. 
Ohs. (Very common in 17 th c.) 

1599 'Symms Europse S^ec. (1632) 52 Preferments to enter- 
teine them with in good content and correspondence. 
x6zz~6z Heyhn Cosmogr, iii. (1673) 166/2 There were so good 
Correspondences betwixt the Nations, that, etc. ^ 167a 
Marvell if Tramp, 1. 33 Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 1714 "Swift Pres. State Ajgairs, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence with the 
power in possession. 1S35 I. Taylor Spirit. Despotism 
in, no The natural alliance, .between Church and State . . 
had given way to .such a correspondence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 

1 5. Intercourse, communication (between per- 
sons). Ohs. exc. as in 6 . 

1603 B. JoNSON Sejamis IV. v, He holds That correspond- 
ence- -with all that are Neere about Caesar, as no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. 1655-60 Stakley Hist. 
Pliiios. fiSjoi) 5/2 The Phoenicians, with whom theGreecians 
bad a very ancient correspondence. 1771 Smollett H umph. 
CL 28 Apr., This amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correspondence with an Iri-sh baronet of sixty-five. 
1786 Burns Ep. Yng. Friend x, A correspondence fix'd 
wi' Heaven Is sure a noble anchor- 
fb. Often, intercourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Ohs, 

1639 Massinger U?mat. Combat 1. i. If Your father.. 
Held not or correspondence, or connived At his proceedings. 
1697 Congreve Monming Bride iv, i, Concerning Osmyn 
and his correspondence with them who first began the 
mutiny. 1734 tr. RolUtPs Anc. Hist. {1827^ VL xv, xviii. 
308 Their impious correspondence with the devil. 1760-72 
tr, Juan ^ tlUoa’s Foy, (ed. 3) I. 334 To.. prevent the 
Indians, .from, .carrying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom his arms had not reached. 

t C. Commercial intercourse ; business relations. 
1605 B. JoNSON Voiponeiv. i, To seme the State Of Venice 
with red herrings . . from Roterdam, Where I haue corre- 
spondence. 17^ De Fods Tour Gt, Brit. I. 374 Exeter 
drives a very great Corresjjondence with Holland, 1798 W. 
Hutton Autobiog, 20, I wished to fix a correspondence for 
what I wanted, without purchasing at second hand. 

♦Id, Religious or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
concr. A connexion, communion. Ohs. 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. xxxiL (1647) 192, I had rather 
speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. iv. ix, An Institution 
. .kept both by all the Churches of the Roman-Correspond- 
ence, and by all the Reformed, 
t e. Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

1698 Froger^ P'^of . 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
re.spondence M'ith their Wives. 

t f. Of things : Physical communication. Ohs, 
1698 J. Crull Muscovy 49 The^ Caspian Sea -.has no 
communication or correspondence with a’ iy other Sea. 1700 
Rycaut Hist. TtirJss v. lih 166 A -secret Passage, by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Ditch. 

Z fii' Of persons and things : Vital, practical, 
or active communication. 

1608 Hakewux Van. Eye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes a maruelous correspondence!. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 46 The wise Men of the East.. 
maintained a coiTespondence with the stars. 1742 Young 
Nt. Tk. VI. 81 How short our correspondence with the sun! 
1821 Lamb Elia^ Old Benchers, Sun-dials . . holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Drummond 
Nat. Lasv in Spir. IF. v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he is said, .to be ‘in correspondence with his environment ’ 

. . that is to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them,:. 

6 . Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 135 Not to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts. 1741 
Middleton Cicero (ed. 3! II. vi. 66 Cicero, with -uhom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. 1781 Cowper Lett. 25 
Aug., Letter for letter is the law of all correspondence. 
1810 Scott 18 Mar. in Lockhart, The risks of senti- 
mental corre.spondence, 1875 HELi*s Organ. Daily Life 
Ess. 146 As education advances, .there will be more corre- 
spondence by letters. Mod. Newsp., This correspondence 
must now cease. 

b. The letters that pass between correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper or journal 
(cf. Correspondent B. 4 b\ 

1771 Smollett Humph. CL Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons .still living. 1847 Emerson 
Me7i, Moniaigtte Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 336 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. 1868 G. Duff Pol. S^irv. 30 The Times 
correspondence from Hungary. 1891 Post Ojgice Gitide 
Apr. 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. e. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct from a Travelling Post Office). 

Correspondency (kfjri'sp^mdensi). Now 
somewhat rare or arch. [f. as prec, : see -ency.] 
1. •• Correspondence i : agreement, congruity, 
etc. ; an instance of correspondence. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ettg, Poesie in. xxiii. ('Arh.> 269 So as 
there be found a iust correspondencie betweene them. 1594 
T. B. LaPrimatid. Fr. Acnd. n. xli. 241 According to that 
correspondencie, which is betweene the bodie and the soule. 
1622 Callis Stat Sewers f 1647) x 10 This.. holds good 
correspondency with other Cases in our Law, 1664 H* 
More Myst. Iniq. i. xvii. (su7umary\ The punctual corre- 
spondency of the Events . . to the Predictions. 1778 Phil. 
Trans. LXVIII. 681 The general correspondency of our 
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results. 1876 J. P. Norris Rudim, Theol. i. 10 The corre- 
spondency . . between plants and anirnals — ^plants, .preparing 
- .food which, .the animal can assimilate. 

t b. qp.a.si~concr. A corresponding or fitly 
answering condition or arrangement (things).^ 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet not fitting 
them with a correspondency of diet. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renods Disp. Pref., Heaven will follow it with a corre- 
spondency of Blessings. 1800 Coleridge Piccolom. i. iv, 
To move and act la all the correspondencies of greatness. 

2. a=s Correspondence 3 : analogy, similarity. 
1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. i. 123 The confines of 
a Kingdorae, doth hold some correspondency vuth the 
circuit of a city.^ a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867)101 His faith, .holds good correspondency with the 
faith of Abraham in the nature and truth 01 it. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 21 A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it. 

1 3. — Correspondence 3 ; concordant or sym- 
pathetic response ; compliance. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1578/1 She. .promised 
correspondencie in all that she might. 16x2 Sir R. Dudley 
in Foidesc. Papers 7 note, Howe to give fitte correspond- 
ency to this your exceedinge lovinge kindnes.^ xt/gj N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, i. Iv. (1739) 97 Duke William must 
give all correspondency to the Normans. 

1 4. = Correspondence 4 . Ohs. 

1588 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 233 III. X44 The 
maintenaunce of all good correspondencie to be enterteined 
with the Crowne of Englande, 1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzads 
Lett. 169 What kind correspondency can be expected be- 
tweene the Mistresse of the house, and the Concubine? a 1655 
Bp. Goodman Metn. C^d. Eliz. ^ fas. I. 362 When they 
desire the love and correspondency of a foreign prince, a iyi8 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 412, I have, .settled a him 
and advantageous correspondency with them. 1724 T. 
Rickers Hist. R. Geneal. Spam X32 The good Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted between that Prince and King 
Alphonso. 

1 6. = Correspondence 5 : communication, in- 
tercourse ; also in some of the specific nses, as 
secret communication, commercial intercourse, etc. 

16x3 Sherley Trav. Persia 1x3 Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult meanes of corre- 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe. x6^6 Bur toti' s Diary (1828I I. 231 
They had correspondency in the plot. 1660 Willsford 
Scales Comtn. Aivb, The honourable Society of Merchants 
. .keeping a correspondency with the habitable world. i68x 
Glanvill Sadducismtts 1. (1726)23 In their Correspondencies 
with Witches, 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) IL 1. vi. 26 
Messieurs CIiflrords..have, by an extensive correspondency 
. .acquired a very considerable fortune, 
f 6 . ■* Correspondence 6 : communication by 
letters. Ohs. 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. m. iv. 160 Continue cor- 
respondencie with some choyce forrein friend after they 
return. 1647 May Hist. Pari. ir. iii. 48 A Cypher, whereby 
to hold correspondencie with her in writing. 1826 Beddoes 
Lett. X Apr. Poems 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondenejL 

t b. ~ CoRRE^ONDENCB 6 b; the letters sent 
and received. Obs, 

1699 Addison in Four C. Eng, Lett. 177 You will be 
surpris’d. .£0 find among your Correspondencies in Foreign 
parts a Letter Dated from Blois, 

f c. concr.. (from 5 and 6 ). A corresponding 
agency. Obs, 

xqtzKmsisojn Sped. No, 452 ? 5 , 1 have already established 
Correspondencies in these several Places, and received very 
good Intelligence. X796 Morsk A mer. Geog. 1 . 520 H aving 
long been accustamed to send their produce to . . Phila- 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondencies 
established. 

Correspondent (k^%^‘nd&t), a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 corespoiideiit(e. [f. med,L. corre- 
spondmt-em, pr. pple. of correspondere : see CoB- 
BESPOND and -ENT. In F, correspomiani, 14 th c.] 

A. adj. (In this use Cobeesponding is now 
more frequent.) 

1. Answering to something else in the way of 
mutual adaptation or fitness; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous, accordant with ; consonant, 
conformable, suitable, agreeable to. 

« XS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) D y|» Not 
correspondent to the good gouernaunce of the Empyre. 
1581 J B'bli, H addon’s A nsw. Osor. 248 Can God be 
pleased to do anythyng that is not most correspondent to 
reason? x6x2 Dekker Lond. Triwnph. Wks. 1873 III, 
242 His roabe and mantle, .are correspondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. L § 41. 51 
One entire system of Philosophy correspondent with, and 
agreeable to, the true and real world. X798 T. Jefferson 
Writ, (1859) TV. 246 An order of things more correspondent 
to the sentiments of our constituents. 1809 Pinkney Trav. 
France 103 Nothing could , . have fallen out more corre- 
spondent with my wishes. 1866 J. G. Murfky Camm. Exodus 
xiv. 19 A series of .. movements in the narrative corre- 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

tb. Characterized by agreement or hai-mony of 
parts; harmonious, congruous. Ohs. rare. 

1555 Eden Decades 206 Shewing as it were a fayre 
woorke and correspondent picture, X653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pmids Trav. xxxv. 140 The workmanship thereof is so 
correspondent, that aH uie perfection . . from a good work- 
man is observed in it. 

2. Answering to or agreeing with something else 
in the way pf likeness of relation or analogy; 
analogous, or having an analogous relation to. 

i43*“So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 219 An horse man made of 
brasse corespondente to the ymage of that prouince \yqms 


quidam aeneus concordans 7 mbUiier motuiillius ij 7 tagmis)t, 
^1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1007 The pope hath no 
peere ; Emperowre is nex hym euery where ; Kynge 
corespondent. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. [W. de W. 1531) 52 The 
peticyon of the Pater no.ster corespondent to this braunche 
or gyfte is. .wryten in the margent, 1607 Totsell Four/. 
Beasts (1673) 5x0 Squirrels which have such lines of white 
and black, with correspondent lines in the tail. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviatk. I. iv. 13 To these Uses [of speech] there are also 
foure correspondent Abuses. X739 _Hume Human Nature 
1. i, I venture to affirm, .that every simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 8. 144 
Sculptural sketching, exactly corxe.spondent to a painter’s 
light execution of a background. X875 Emerson Lett 
Soe. Aims ix. 220 The poet cannot see a natural pheno- 
menon which does not express to him a correspondent fact 
in his mental experience. 

b. Agreeing (with each other) in relative 
position. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. iv, 13 Two triangles, of which 
two sides of th' one be equal to two sides of the other, eche 
side to his correspondent side.^ <21700 Dryden Ovid’s 
Met. 1. S3 As five zones th setherial regions bind, Five cor- 
respondent are to earth assigned. 1842 Sir W. Hamilton 
in Reid’s Wks. I. 164/1 Two points anatomically corre- 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 
hold the same relation to the centre. 

e. Agreeing (with something else) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. 

<2x656 U.SSHER Paiver Prmces xxxi. (1683) 56 What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God, who by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire? 1800 Wellington in Owen Desp. 
650 The . . price has been . . increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods. 

t 3. Responsive ; compliant, submissive. Ohs 

16x0 Shaks. Te77ip. 1. ii. 297, I will be correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt Eng. i. iii. (1739) 4 
It [Britain] continued correspondent to the Romans. 
f 4. Answerable, responsible. Obs. 

i6ia Chapman Widowes T. v, We are not correspondent 
for any but our own places. ci6s8 Osborn Wks. II. 37, I 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame due to 
any verses. 

1 5. Used advb. Obs. accordmg.) 

1684 R. Wallzir Nat Exper, z The Mercurial Standard 
. .rises or falls, .correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives. 

B.sb. 

1. A thing that corresponds or answers to some- 
thing else ; a conelative. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 276 Eggs are to 
birds as a relative to its correspondent. 1^9-81 Johnson 
L. P., Gray, The first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of Its wretched correspondent. 1875 Whitney Life 
La7ig. 56 The nearest correspondent in quality to the short 
e of ‘ met *. 

■f‘2. A person who holds communication with 
another, esp. secret communication; a confederate, 
accomplice. Obs. 

1639 Fuller Holy War ni. viii, Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
].>e found. 1720 De Foe Capt Singleton x. (1840) 172 His 
[a mutineer’s] correspondent in the other ship . . began the 
work. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11 June, He [a high- 
wayman] had always acted .. without partner or corre- 
spondent. 

3. A person who has regular business relations 
with another {esp. in a distant place). 

91x674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xvu (X704) III. 601 To take 
Bills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in London, Norris Pract Disc. IV. 33 A 
Man may. .meet with a Correspondent in Piety with whom 
he may 'rraffique. .in the Affairs of Heaven. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 17 1, I.. had gotten.. a correspondent in 
London, with whom I traded. 1827 O. W. Roberts Cenfr, 
A TTter. 226 This worthy man also gave me a letter to his 
correspondent at Granada. 

4. One who communicates with another by 
letters. (The ordinary modern use.) 

CX630 Sir H. Wotton The Parallel in Reliq.^ Wotton., 
The Secretary , .knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett 
C’tess Mar 18 Apr., I wi-ote to. .all my. .correspondents by 
the last ship. x84X'-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Wks. 

(Bohn) I. 70, I have not answered the letters of my^ own 
correspondents. 1872 E. Pxacqzvl Mabel Heron I. viii. 127 
The lady was a voluminous correspondent. 

b. One who contributes letters to a newspaper 
or journal; spec, one employed by a journal to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from some particular place, 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 22 F i The Letters of my Corre- 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 
x’jfpi Anti- facohin x, For the two following Poems we are 
indebted to unknown Correspondents. 1844 Dickf.ns M art. 
Chitz. xvi, ‘ He is a man of fine moral elements ’ . . said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mrs. Alexander Woomg o’ t xii, 
* The triumph of decorative art,' as ‘our own correspondent ’ 
would call it. 

5. nonce‘Use. An organism in vital communica- 
tion with its environment : see Correspond 4 d. 

1883 H. Drummond Nat Law in Spir. W, vii. (1890) 214 
Some change might occur in it [the environment] which the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to meet. 

Correspondential (k 9 r 2 sp 9 nde-njal), a. [f. 

L. ^correspondmtia CoBRESPONDENCliH--AL.] 

Pertaining to correspondence, or to a corre- 
spondent. 

18x8 Whf.well Wks. (1876) IL 25 A sluggishne-ss of the 
correspondential facultie.s. x886 Sat. RexK 24 Apr. 57 V* 
[He] never yet engaged in a correspondential war. 
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" Hence: Oorresrpoiide’iitially adit. 

1831 in Fraser's Mag, HI, 108 The bi-soncwrou-s matin 
knock, which excites so interesting a sensation , . among all 
persons correspondentially inclined, 
Corres^o^ndeiitlj, adv. In a cor- 

respondent manner, correspondingly. 

i:S7X Digges Pantmn. m. xiii- S ij, Those fragments cor- 
respondently compared are also proportionall, 1659 Pear- 
son Creed (1669) 210 Correspondently to these types and 
prophecies. 1760-72 tr. Juan ^ UllocCs Vey, (ed. 3) 11 . 94 
The blossoms . . are correspondently succeeded by fruits. 
s 1865 Circle a/Sc, I. 364/2 The appetite being roused cor- 
respondently with . . necessity. 

Correspomdentsliip. [f- as prec. +-ship.] 
The office of a (newspaper) correspondent 
1865 Dasly Tel. 25 Aug., The task of special corre- 
spondentship. 1885 Mrs* Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 
V. i4S» I happened on a Parisian correspondentship just 
then vacant. 

Correspo’nder. [f. Coeeespondh;. -h -ERt] 
One who corresponds ; a correspondent. 

1776 C. Melmoth [S. J. Pratt] Pu^il of Pleas. I. 221 
The lively Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. 1796 B. Greatheed in Dr. Parr’s Wks. (1828) 
VII. 291 The corresponders inclined to look up to him. 
Correspo'ndllig, sb. [f. asprec. -h-iNG-^.] 
The action of the vb. Correspond. 

1673 0 . Walker Edncaiion 201 What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it were an assisting him. 

Corresponding (kprfsp^'ndig),^)//. a. [f, 
as prec. + -INO 2. Not common before the present 
century ; now superseding correspondent . 1 

1 . That corresponds or answers to another ; cor- 
respondent. 

1579 Digges Siratiot. ir. v. 40 Which Deducted from the 
corresponding parte of the Divisible leaueth o.^ 1683 Soamb 
& Dryden tr. Boilea7i’s Art of Poetry i, Differing parts 
have corresponding grace. 1797-1:804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) b 2^5 obtuse angle in the lower mandible, .a cor- 
responding angle in the upper one. 1840 Lardner Geom. 
127 The triangles are , . similar ; therefore their correspond- 
ing sides are proportional. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. 
481 His reserve . , was met by a corresponding caution. 

2 . That corresponds by letters. 

Corresponding member of a society: one residing at a 
distance, who corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. 

1760-72 tr. Juan <§• Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) II. 373 The ro^ml 
academy of sciences , . were pleased to express their esteem 
. . by admitting him a corre-sponding member. 1780 Cow- 
PER Progr. Err, 311 Corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery. 1872 Stanley Led. Ch. Scot. 
Title-p., Corresponding member of the Institute of France. 

Correspo'ndingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a corresponding manner; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 . 537/2 A large crop, and . .salivary 
glands of correspondingly lar^e dimensions. 188;^ Manck, 
Exam. 3 Oct. 5/4 The gradients . . were becoming very 
moderate and the winds correspondingly lighter. 

t Correspo’sisible, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
correspons-j ppl. stem of corresponder e + -ible : 
cf. responsible.'] Liable to correspond or answer. 

2:1659 Osborn Q. Eliz. Pref. (1673) Ddviij, The main 
fons or bottom of her account being no farther correspons- 
ible, than for a just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received, 

CorrespO*nsi 02 i. rare. [f. as prec. + -ION.] 
The action of answering to each other. 

xf^^Amer. frnl. Philol, VI. 503 The early Latin .seems 
to be poor in expressions of temporal corresjponsion. It has 
no equivalent for the niv. .Se so much used in Greek. 

Corresponsive (kf?r^spf?'nsiv), a. Now rare 
or arck. [f. as prec. + -IVE : cf. responsive^ Cor- 
responding, correspondent, answering, 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ProL 18 With massie Staples And 
corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 1658 Slingsby Diary 
(1836) 200 To educate [you] in a corresponsive way to 
your extraction. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 78 He . , 
weds the past in the present to some prepared and cor- 
responsive future. 1880 Swinburne Study Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 
25 A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare's metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
of the correspon.sive progress within. 

Hence Gorrespo'nsively adv. rare. 

In mod. Diets, 

Corriar, var. of Currier 2 Obs., a firearm. 
Corride, obs. f. Cobrodt. 

Corridor (kp-ridpj). Also 7 corredor, GTir- 
ridore, 7-9 corridore. [a. F. corridor (16th c., 
also cour 7 'idour'), ad. It. corridore (also corridoid) 
a long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. correre to run. Cf. Sp. corredor in 
same sense. Webster 1828 pronounced kprid6»‘j ; 
so Byron; Smart 1836-49 kf?:ridp'j. 

The It. corridoio (from -orio^ L. -orium) is the original 
type, the primary meaning being ‘ running-place ’. In the 
form in -ore it is confused with corritore, corridore a 
runner.] 

1 1 . A passage, covered walk, or avenue between 
two places. Obs. in Eng. use. 

1620 E. Blount Horse Subs. 366 From thence a Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to his Castle of Saint Angelo. 1673 
E. Brown Trav. Germany 102 There is also a House 
of Pleasure in the Mote, into which there is no other pas- 
sage but through a high Corridore. ,1739 Gray Lett. 
9 Dec. {Bologna\ From one of the principal gates to a 
church of the Virgin, runs a corridore of the same sort. 


18x4 Sir R. Wilson Diar^ II. 30a On descending I passed 
by the church of S. Mana del Monte and its magnificent 
corridor or piazza, on the declivity of a hill. 

f 2 . Fortif. The continuous path that surrounds 
the fortificatious of a place, on the outside of the 
moat and protected by the glacis; the covered 
way. Obs. 

1591 Garrard Art of Warre 326 To mount upon the 
Corridor of y® Counterscarpe. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist, 
Siege Osiend Map, No. 54 The Gallei^ or Corredor. .to the 
Counter-scarfe. 1706 Phiixips, In Fortification, 

the Covert-way above the Counterscarp, lying round about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and the Palli- 
sadoes. 

[H b. Applied to the curtain. 

A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

^ C161X Cotgr., Corridor^ a curtain©, in fortification-] 16^ 
in Blount Glo^ogr.^ 1658 Phillips, Corridor^ a Term in 
fortification, otherwise called Cortina, or Curtain. So 
1678.] 

0. An outside gallery or passage round the quad- 
rangle or court of a building, connecting one part 
with another. 

X644 Evelyn Diary i Apr. (Palace of Ltixemhurge\ The 
court below is formed into a square by a corridor, having 
over the chiefe entrance a stately cupola, covered with 
stone. 17SS Johnson, Corridor, a gallery or long isle 
round about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 23 
Apr., If. , there had been a corridore with arcades all round, 
as^ in Covent Garden. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. ii. Ivii, 
Richly caparison’d, a ready row Of armed horse . . Circled 
the wide-extending court below; Above, strange groups 
adorn’d the corridore. 1858 O. W. Holmes A nt. Bre^f.-t. 
X, Those glazed corridors are pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather. 

4 . A main passage in a large building, upon 
which in its course many apartments open. 

X814 Byron Corsair ni. xix. Glimmering through the 
dusky corridore. Another [lamp] chequers o’er the shadow’d 
floor. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 16 They passed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined with old family 
pictures. 1881 Goldw. Smith Led. ^ Ess. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 
fg. iBjz Liddon Elem. Relig. vi. 205 We do well to 
traverse all the corridors of history. 

6. Comb., as corridor-train. 

1893 Daily News 8 Mar. 5/3 The Corridor Train is so 
named from a narrow passage which runs from end to end. 

Corrie (kp*ri). Sc. Also enrrie, correi, oorri, 
corry. [a. Gaelic coire (pronounced ko*r<?) caul- 
dron, kettle; hence, whirlpool (as in Corrie^ 
V 7 'eckajt Brecan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.] 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circular hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream usually flows, 

1795 Statist. Ace. Scot. XVI. 104 The Corries or Curries 
of Balglass. They are semicircular excavations hollowed 
out in that ridge of hills. 1807 J. Headrick Arran 60 
This glen terminates in a circular hollow, or corry. 18x4 
Scott Wav. xvi. That little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
side of the bum. 1841 Ld. Cockburn Circuit Joumies 6 
Sept., The great corries into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye]. ^ 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph, viii. (1872) 251 Left silent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. 1875 Buckland Log- 
bk. 235 The corrie where the deer are lying. 1882 Standard 
23 Aug. 2/1 In Blackmount deer corries there will be good 
sport. 

Corrier, obs. form of Currier. 
t Corrige, Obs. Also 4-5 corige. [a, F. 
co 7 ‘riger^ ad. L. corrigdre to Correct, f. cor-=» 
com- together, altogether + regh'e to make straight 
or right.] trans. To correct, chastise, punish, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 125 pat pe maneres ofshrewes 
ben coriged and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 Gaxton 
Esope 25 The . . servauntes . . sore corryged and bete hym 
[the ass]. X490 — Eneydos xxiv. (1890; 89 To corrige and 
punysshe thofience. 

11 Corrigendum (k^ridgemd^ym). Chiefly in 
pi. corrigenda. [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-ere to Cor- 
rect : see prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in pi. errors or faults in a printed book, etc., of 
which the corrections are given. 

a 1850 A. JuDSON in Wayland Mem. fudson (1853) 1 ^* 
170, I received thankfully yours of 28th January accom*- 
panied by a list of corrigenda. X883 Law Times 20 Oct. 
405/2 There are . . five and a half pages of corrigenda, 

d* Co'rrigent, a. (sb.y Med. Obs, [ad. L. 
corrigeni-em, pr. pple. of corrigere to Correct.] 
Correcting, corrective, sb. A corrective ingredient 
in a medicine. 

i860 Mayne Expos, Lex., Corrigens, amending . . corri- 
gent. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corrigent. 

Corrigible (k^^-ridgibl), a. Also 5 corri- 
gabill, 7 corrigeable. [a. F. corrigible (in OF. 
corrig{f)able), ad. L. *corrigibilis (cf. incor-> 
rigibilis), f. corrigfre to Correct : see -blb.] 

1 . Capable of being corrected ; rectifiable. 

1483 in Eng. Gilds 337 Provided allway, that, .ony of the 
said articlis . . be reformabyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, 
Bailiffs, and the comen counsayle of the citee. 1669 W. 
Simpson HydroL Chym. 244 A i^ilful artist, who . . knows 
how to correct things corrigible. 1806 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. ii. 52 The disorders of the digestive organs are more 
corrigible by medical remedies. 1852 Grote Greece ii. 


Ixxxi, X. 618 A vote which is understood to h« Anal and 
never afterwards to be corrigible. 

2 . Of faults, weaknesses, etc. ; Capable of being 
amended ; capable of improvement or reforma- 
tion. 

1673 Lady’s Call. i. § i. 5 The infirmity for the most part 
proves very corrigible. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 
I. 52 Both these Passions, as well that of Baskfulness, as 
Commiseration are corrigible. 1820 Examiner No, 614. 
34/1 Despotism was a thing corrigible by experience, ^ 1833 
O’Connell Corr.i,x888) I, 33^ The other abuses will be 
easily corrigible. 

3 . Of persons, tbeir dispositions, etc, : Open or 
submissive to correction. 

1583 Babington Commandm. iii. (1637) 28 If hee be corrl- 

f ible, not euen in the Lords cause should I curse my 
rother. ^ 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL iv. xiv. 74 Bending downe 
His corrigible necke. 1662 Petty Taxes 56 Such. .punish- 
ments have made some corrigible offenders to become 
desperate and incurable. 1776 Johnson in 1887) 

HI, 62 He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
rigible sinner. 1864 G. A. Sala in Daily Tel. 93 Nov,, In 
public they are meek and corrigible. 

1 4 . Liable to or deserving chastisement or punish- 
ment. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1347/2 If anie prince 
fell into anie such kind of error, that prince were corrigible, 
but of whome? 1640 Howell DodonK&Gr. 196 He was 
taken up very short, and adjudgd corrigible for such pre- 
sunmtuous language. 1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. v, 
§ X Our inclinations averse and corrigible. 
f 5 . Having the faculty of correcting; corrective. 
160X B. JoNSON poetaster n. i, Do I not bear a rea.sonable 
corrigible hand over him, Crispinus ? x6<h Shaks, Otk. i, 
iii, 329 The power, and Corrigeable authoritie of this lies in 
our Wills 

Hence Ca*Trigibi‘Uty, CJo’ajirigiMusiess, CSo’ar^ 
rigibly adv. 

1765 Misc. in Ann. Keg, 213/1 The corrigibility of a had. 
soil. 1846 De Quincey Chr. as Organ of Polit. Movem. 
Wks. XII. 264 Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, man 
saw associated with weakness. 

Corrigidor, obs. form of Correoidoe. 
tCorrigiole. Obs. rare. [a. OF. corripPle 
(in Pare) = /^z renottie, i.e. knotgrass, a. L, 
Hgiola, dim. of corrigia thong, shoe-latchet.] The 
Knotgrass, Polygo 7 tum aviculare. 

(Corrigiola is in modem Botany taken as the name of 
another genus, the Strap wort, N, 0 . Paronychiacese.\ 

CX400 La7 franc's Cirurg. 247 Grind® hem sotiUy & 
tempere hem wij? iuys of corigiole & niake perof polottis. 
1565 J. hUhVL Lanfranke’s Chirurg,, Table agCorrigiola, 
so called of the Apothecaries, and of the Frenche men 
Corrigiole, is cure common knottgrasse. 

t CrOrrigioujf. Obs. rare^^. [a. OF, corhdgmtr 
(mod.F. corrigeur') corrector, f. corriger to correct : 
corregidori] A corrector. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 6 All kynges ought specially to here 
her corrigiours or coiTectours. 

Corrinoch, obs, f. Coronacjh. 

Corrisif, -sive ; see Corrosive, 

Corrival (k^rsiwal), sb. and a. arch, [a, F. 
corrival (i6th c.), or ad. rare L. corrtvdl-is, a com- 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by rwdlis, Rival. Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in Fr. corrival was disused in favour oi rival. 
It continued longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-bivaXi, q,v.] 

A., sb. 1 . A rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims, 
1586 Warner Alb. Eng. ii. xii. {1612) 56 Fathering his late 
Corriuals act. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
636/2 The two howses of the Geraldins and the Butlers, 
both adversaryes and corryvalls one agaynst the other. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psei^d. Ep. 122 Lycus was Rivall unto 
another ; and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrivall. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort. 
172*^ R. Keith tr. T. h Kempid Solil. Soul i. 127 One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Cor- 
rival from without. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. i. 82 The 
League, .was rather a Catholic corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. 

b, esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. 
x$7^'LiyLYEuphues(Arh.)6o Suspecting, .that Philautuswas 
cornual with him and cocke-mate with Lucilla. 1592 Greene 
Disput. 17 My husband, - is content, .to bee corriuall with a 
number of other good companions. 1607 Heywood Fair 
Maid'NV.s. 1874 il* ^9 What man so ere he be, Presumes to 
be corrivall in his love. i6ia Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 43 
Yee bold Corriualls, which doe loue my Kate, Leaue off 
your wooing. 1653 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 
9 The Lord Bothwel became a new Corrival in her 
Affection. 

f 2. Without the sense of actual competition ; 
A compeer, partner ; one having equal claims, or 
admitted to equal rights. Obs. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon viii, 33 Base eoward 1 false, and 
too effeminate To be corrival with a prince in thoughts 1 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. JP, iv, iv. 31 And many moe Corriuals, 
and deare men Of estimation and command in Armes. 

B. adf. Rivalling each other, rival. 

1646 Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) II. 294 There is no 
co-equal, corrival, or co-ordinate Power, *650 Fuller 
Pisgah 369 Glass.. in purity corrivall with Crystal itself, 
1714 L. Milbourne TraiioPs Few, 13 Ruin’d by the 
corrival and contending governors. 2842 Sir A. de 
Verb Sofxg of Faith 207 Corrival forms of one surpassing 
glory. 
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+Corri*Tal9 [f. ^ 

1. trans. To rival, to be a rival to in any pursuit. 

sSoi ? Marston Pmqidl ^ Kaih, v. 6i Who I supposde 

corriuald me in loue Of that Camelia. *631 Quarles 
Div. Poemsy Smnson (1717) 360 Thou art she, corrivall’d 
with no other. 

2, intr. To vie with. 

2636 Fitz-Geffray Holy^ Tram^rtations{t%Zi) 184 With 
the &unne conivaling in light, 
t C?OrriTO*lit Obs. [f. L. corrivaUis x see 
-ITT.] Joint rivalry ; competition. 

*598 Yong Diana po Faustus. . had nothing else to doe, 
hut walke vp and downe those fields in corriualitie with 
Firmius. i6a8 Bp. Hall Old Relig.^ xvi. § 2. 166 Tradi- 
tions were obtruded to God's people, in a corriualitie with 
the written word. ai66% Fuller Worthies nt. 185 Devon- 
shire,, ^its all claimes of corrivality..and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. 

t CorrrYalry. Obs. [f, Cobbiyal-i--et; cf. 
rivalry^ «=prec. 

1614 W. B. Philosopkeds Banquet {t^. 2) ni Largenesse 
of Emperie, disdaine of corriualrie. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Inig.vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership. 

t Corri* valsMp. Ohs. [f. Cobbival + -ship.] 
The position of a corrival ; mutual rivalry. 

a6o6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 18 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriual-shipp of loue lyons. 1677 
Gilpin Daemonol. in. xx. 167 This kingdom is. .managed by 
Satan with an envious competition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. 1759 B. MMtTiii Hat. Hist. Eng. 11 . 238 Bids Fair 
for a Corrivalship with Nature. 

t Corri' valty . Obs. rare. [See -ty.] A 
variant of Cobeivality. 

*649 Bp. Reynolds Serm. Hosea hi. 31 The hare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts with the grace of the 
Gospell. 1658 — Van. Creature Wks.^ (1679) 23 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition. 

t Co*ra?ivate, V. Obs, rare. [f. L, corrimt-y 
ppl. stem of corrivdre to draw together into one 
stream, f. together + rtvare to draw off (water).] 
trans. To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

i6ai Bv^r os A nat. Mel. i. i. n. iii, Veines .. Of these 
there be two chiefe, Vena ^orta, and Vena Cava, from 
which the rest are corrivated Ihid. ii. ii. iv, Rare devices 
to corrivate waters. 

t Corriva'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. corriva^ 
tidn-emy n. of action f. corrlvare'. see prec.] The 
confluence of streams. (Misused by Burton.) 

x6ai Burton Anat.Mel. Democr. to Rdr, 54 Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren grounds. i6« 
Person Varieties 11. 76 The beginnings . . of Rivers are small, 
hut by corrivation of other lesser ones they increase, 

tCorri*ve» Obs. Also corive, co-rive, 
coryve. [In form answering to L. corrivdre ; but 
used in a sense derived from Cobbival, and perh. 
simply formed from the latter.] 

1. = Cobbival trans. and intr. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eug. ni. xv. (R.), It lesser greeueth he 
should grudge that I with him co-riue. 159a Ibid. vn. 
xxxvi. (R.), Then Scotland warr’d on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had coryued ; so the 
ladie lost each frende. %6oz Ibid. 153 And standing on 
my manhood would not be coriv’d of any. 1608 Day Law 
Tricks 1. ii, I'st your countrie manner to corriue a leader ? 

2. intr. To consort, rare. 

x^^j'SflKRoSimp.Ccbleri'jy I should suspect, .that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 
Hence Oorri*ving ppl. a., acting as corrival. 
ax6x8 Sylvester Arctoph. Epist. Wks. (GrosarQ II, 331, 
I may let you know Why I refraine from my corriving foe. 

Corrizive : see Cobbosivb. 

Corroborant (k/r^-borant), a and sh. [a. F. 
corroborant (Pare, i6thc.) or ad. L. corroborant- 
enty pr. pple. of corrdbordre : see Cobeobobate z;.] 
A. adj. 1. Strengthening, invigorating, esp. of 
medicinal agents. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 961 They be of three Intentions: 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and Aperient. 1699 PAz 7 . 
Trans. XXL 55 The AguaSanta. .becomes so cordial and 
corroborant, that it works miraculous Effects in many 
Diseases. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 1 . 362 It is 
purgative, not corroborant, they tell me. x8oo Med. Jrnl. 
III. 231 His stomach had so lost its tone, that no niedicine 
of the corroborant kind would stay a moment upon it. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 44 It is thought to have a cor- 
roborant influence upon the nervous system. 

1&. sb. 

A strengthening agent ; a strengthener or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 

X727-53 in Chambers Cycl. 1789 W. Buchan Dmi. Med. 
(ed. ri) 321 The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1 . 333/a In 
cases of debility, Dogwood is a valuable corroborant. 

2. Something which corroborates (a statement, 
etc.) ; a corroboratory fact. 

1805 Med. yml. XVII. 511 It is not my intention.. to 
trouble you with all the corroborants of this subject. x8go 
M. Davitt in igih Cent. Mar. 375 This charge. . was dexter- 
ously used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 
tions of Parnellism and Crime. 

Corroborate (k|frp*b6rdt\///. a. Ohs. or arch. 

[ad. L. corrdbordt-usy pa. pple. of corrdbordre : see 
next.] Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated, 
a. as pa. pple. arch. 

X532 Tkvnne ChauceVs Wks. Ded., Maynteyned, corro- 
borate, and defended, <: x534 tr. Verg, Eng. Hist. 


(Camden) L 112 That .. the Ilond heinge corroberat it 
mighte strike a certaine terror into the adverse parte. 1607- 
X2 Bacon Ess., Custom ^ Educ. (Arb.) 366 There is noe 
trusting to the force of Nature, .except it Be corroborate by 
Custome. 1814 Southey Roderick xvii. 239 The .sense Of 
duty, by the pride of self-controul Corroborate. 1878 Tenny- 
son Mary 11. ii, His right came down tome, Corroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament. 

•f b. as adj. Obs. 

xs8x J. Bell H addons Answ. Osor. 383 A more staWe 
and corroborate concorde. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iii. 
§ 3 Men are more curious.. what mould they lay about a 
young plant than about a plant corroborate. 

Corroborate (k^r^-bor^Jt), v. [f. L. cOrrdhordt- 
ppl. stem of corrdbordre to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intensive + rdbordre to make strong: 
see -ATE 3.] To strengthen, make strong. 

1 1. trans. To strengthen materially. Obs. 

XS93 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 46, I will corroborate my 
Crosse Giant-like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of her 
insolences. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 336 Every part is 
.. corroborated by Membranes. <21762 M' Ewen Grace 
Truth in. ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. 1802 Paley Nat. TheoL xx. {1819) 
321 These joints [in grasses and canes] . . corroborate the 
stem. 

+ 2. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally ; to invigorate, refresh. Obs. 

X533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 50 b, Rydynge moderately 
. . doth corroborate the spinte and body above other exer- 
cises. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) 107 Meats irnoder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
reuiue the spirits. 1677 Gilpin Daemonol. (1867) 210 The 
outward man is also corroborated by the inward peace of 
the mind. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses xi. (1731) 178 No- 
thing so much strengthens and corroborates the whole Body 
[as the morning air). 1822 T. Tavlor Apuleius v. xxii, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind. . 
is now corroborated, 

f b. esp. of medicinal agents or applications ; 
also of the physician. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe ii. vii, Olyves condite in sake 
lykoure . . doth corroborate the stomacke. 1604 Bacon 
Apol. 56 They.. shold.. intend to cure and corroborate the 
part. x6ii C,Q)TGVi.y Comforter vne play e,xo z. 

wound by fomentations, or other (externall) applications. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz* Surg. n. iii. 53 Give him some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 Berkeley Sins 
§ 80 Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach so 
much as tar- water. 1797 J* Downing Dis. Horned Cattle 
X7 This medicine, .corroborates the parts that are hurt. 

3- With non-material object ; To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, etc.) ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute, arch. 

*543 Necess. Doctr. O ij, Wherhy they shulde he so cor- 
roborated . . in the gyftes . . before receiued in baptisme. 1635 
Fuller Ch, Hist, n, ii. § 39 Paulinus . . daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate his owne 
People in Piety, xye^ Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714' 1. 119 To 
corroborate their Faith. X737 Whiston Josephus' Hist. 1. 
ii, § I Jonathan, .corroborated his authority by. .friendship 
with the Romaiw. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxx. 
(1866) H. 119 The inferior faculty.. so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior, .tends to reduce this faculty 
to a lower level. 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to; to 
confirm (a law, legal act, etc.). 

1530 [see Corroborating vbl. ^ 3 .]. 1548 Hall 
225b, His high Courte of Parlianient. .in the whicbe, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that daie were 
corroberated and confirmed. 1639 Fuller Holy War ni. 
xi. (1840) 133 To corroborate his election. 1655 — • Ck. 
Hist. 11. iv. § 14 This law. .corroborated by eight hundred 
yeares Prescription and many Confirmations.^ i7<^8 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) I. xxxvi. 275 If the yielding up that 
estate will do, resign it — and be mine—and I will corrobo- 
rate, with all my soul, your xe.signation. 1818 Cruise 
Digest {tdk. 2)V. 218 If the fine had been levied for the 
purpose of corroborating the conveyance. 

6. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent or agreeing statements 
or evidence ; to make more sure or certain ; to 
support, confirm: said a. of a person; b. of the 
confirming statement. 

1706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., I am glad to corrobo- 
rate [these observations] by some great authorities. 17SX 
Johnson Rambler 5^ r z My narrative has no other 
tendency than to illustrate and corroborate your own ob- 
servations. 1791 Gentl. Mag, yzh He appears to have taken 
uncommon pains to corroborate all his assertions by an ap- 
peal to original authorities. 1820 W. Irving Sketch. Bk. I. 
88 He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner. x86o Tyndall Gtac. 1. vii. 
54 This observation corroborates those of Profe-ssor Forbes. 

VixixiXH Physiogr. 54 The simple explanation, .has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators. 

+ 6. intr. To concur in testimony. Ohs. rare. 

1776 G. Snu-PUE Building in Water zj, These, .nearly coro- 
horate with the Soundings at R. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
V, 1776 Many circumstances corroborate to prove this 
beyond doubt. 

Hence Oorro*b orated ppl. a., Corroborating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1530 Palsgr. EP. to King 8 For the auctor^Lsyng and 
corroboratyng of my said thyrde boke, 1610 Guillims 
Heraldry m. x. (1660) 148 These [Herbs].. serve to the 
corroborating and comforting of :the inward parts of mans 
body. 1684 Charnock Attrib. God (1834) II. 424 A Chi- 
rurgeon that applies corroborating plasters to a broken 
limb. X713 SLARE ini^/V. TVzwm. XXV III. 251 To have 
lost their Cordial or corroborating Faculty. 182a T* 
Taylor Apuleius ix, Through long-continued association, 
and corroborated affectiem. 


f Corrobora’tic, Obs. rare^^. Irntg. f. as 
prec. -f-ic.] A corroborant. 

/X1704 T. Brown (1760) II. i86(D.)Get agood warm 
girdle, and tie round you ; tis an excellent corroboratick to 
strengthen the loins. 

Corroboration (k^rf?--bbr^‘-j3n). [a. F. cor- 
roboration (Pare, i6thc.) or ad. L. '^corrdhordtidn- 
emy n. of action f. corrdbordre to Cobroboeate.] 
f 1. Strengthening (a. of bodily organs ; b. of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Obs. 

1329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 135/2 The miracles done of olde 
time by God . . in corroboracion & setting forth of y« faith. 
1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhotter's Bk. Physicke 10/2 Forcorrobo- 
ratione of the head. 1603 Timme Quersii. 111. 153 Where 
the liuer hath need of speeder corroboration. X640 Bast wick 
Lord Bps. vii. F iv, For . . illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. vi. 25 The Motion, which is called Appetite., 
seemeth to he, a corroboration of Vitall Motion, and a help 
thereunto. 1660 H. More Myst.Godl.v. vii. 151 To the 
great corroboration of bis Spirit in his cruel Martyrdome, 
1816 Keatinge Vniz'. (18x7) I. 47 Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation] application to the defence or corroboration of the 
strength ot countries. 

2. Legal confirmation, arch. 

Bond of corroboration (Sc. Law)* in a bond of debt, an 
additional obligation which confirms the original obligation ; 
see quot. 1861. 

1352 Bk. Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings 
Suprem., I will observe, .all. .statutes made, .in confirma- 
tion and corroboration of the king’s power, a 1635 Vinf.s 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 373 ordinance of corroboration. 1680 
Black Box Let. in Somers Tracts Ser. 1. 1. 78 The. .Cor- 
roboration of his Right to the Imperial Crown of these 
Realms. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 120/1 Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may grant a bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor's debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir. Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may grant a bond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of a confirma- 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

3. The confirmation (of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. 

1768 Johnson Geti. Ohserv. Shaks. Hen. VI. pt. in, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained from 
other testimony. 1798 Beresford in Ld. Auckland's Corn 
(1862) HI. 412 We have had a long examination this day. . 
a full corroboration of all we knew before. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. (18521 310 In corroboration of the statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations. 1863 
Dickens if/ zz/. Fr. iv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV, xviii. 165 It 
has thus much of corroboration from history, that, etc. 

4. That which corroborates; a corroborative 
circumstance ; t a corroborative agent {phs ). 

1542 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots 203 They; be & ought to 
he a great corroboration of that hath ben in stories writen 
and reported in this matier. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1. 11. 54 The remedies, .would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. _ 18.^3 Poe Marie Roget Wks. 1864 
I. 250 Corroboration will rise upon corroboration, and the 
murderer will be traced. 1876 Humphreys Coin Coll. Man. 
xxiv. 326 The title of Caesar is never found upon coins of 
this reign [Vitellius] a corroboration of history. 

Corroborative (k^r^j-borativ), a. and sb. [a. 
Id . corrohoratify -ive (Par4, Kkhc.), ad. L. type 
*corrdbordtw-tis, f. corrdbordt‘ ppl. stem ; see -ive.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of corroborating. 

1. Strengthening, fortifying, invigorating, arch. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus, (1877) 78 These sweet smels 

are bothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortatiue to 
the spirits. x6zs Hart A^iat. Ur. 11. iv. 74 Corroboratiue 
and other medicines. 1711 Shaftp:sb. C/z<mr<:. (1749) III. 
70 We shall endeavour to make appear: ist, That VVit 
and Humour are corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
to true Faith. i86x Mill Utilit. iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the social feeling 
by the powerful agency of the external sanctions. 

2. Ofa legal act, statement, evidence, etc. : Con- 
firmatory. 

163s Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. § 21 A latter oath may Be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation. 1730 Warburton Lett. (iZog) 37 Any thing explana- 
tory or corroborative of what I say in the beginning of my 
•book. 1762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 
I. 273 Tnis epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above- 
mentioned, 1853 C. Bronte FzV/e//e xxii, I will give cor- 
roborative testimony. 1880 Gladstone in ig/A Cf-w/, No. 
38. 717 Whether the Homeric poems may not be a corrobo- 
rative witness to the Book of Genesis. 

f B. sb. A strengthening or fortifying agent or 
measure; esp. in Med. ^ Cobbobobant. Obs. 

160X Holland Pliny (1634) II. 246 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corrobonatiue of the stomack. 

Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp.w. ix. P20 The rite of confirmation 
is. .intended by the Holy Ghost for a corroborative of bap- 
tismall grace. 1785 D. Low Chiropod. 128 A little -warm 
wine . . to act as a corroborative. 1803 Foster Ess. ii, vi. 191 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflexibility. 

Hence Corro-Boratively adv. 

X849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 407 * It is true', exclaimed 
Madame de Bohm, corroboratively. 1863 Pall Mall G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes., 
so corroboratively to * my dear Lord ’ from America, 

Corroborator (k^rp*b6r/?k^I^. Also 7 -er. 
[Agent-n. in L. form, from corrdbord-re to Cob- 
bobobate.] One who 01 that which corroborates. 

1672 Crowne City Politigues 1. L 8 Fie bring a hundred 
witnesses to confirm it, besides corroboraters. 1674 R. 
Godfrey Inj. ^ Ab. Physic 93 Medicines .. that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals. 1741 Richard- 
son Pzrwtf/dt IV, 356 He would be in a manner a Corroborator 
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of his Morals. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv. 357 The 1 
well-timed appearance of corroborators. 

Corrolborat 03 ?y (k^r^-borateri), a, [f. COR- 
boborate V, + -ORY.] That tends to corroborate, 
or has the effect of corroborating ; corroborative. 

1656 BRAMHALLi?<?/Z5b. iv.i6i Coetcive and compulsory and 
coroboratory power. ^ 1883 J. Payn Kit I, ix. 152 Collect- 
ing corroboratory evidence. 

Hence Coxro'boratorily adv. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 70 * It’s a devilish serious 
matter ! ' corroboratorily added No. 3. 

t Corro'bore, Obs. rm-e. Also 5-6 co(r)- 
rober. [a. F. corroborer in Littre) L. 

corrobordre to Corroborate.] *= Corroborate. 

1483 Caxton Chas, CA t The cristen feyth is affermed 
and corrobered by the doctours of holy chyrche. a 1536 
Rastell in Ellis Orig. Lett.S^v. iii. II. 309, I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. 1563 Winzet Four Scoir 
IhreQttest Tractates (1887} 1. 69 Corroboring our iugement 
with sufficient defensis. 

Corroljoreo (k^rp-bnri). Also 8 caribberie, 

9 corobory, corob bory, corrobberri, corro- 
bery, -borree, -bory, -baree. [The native name 
in the now extinct language of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. (Original pronunciation uncertain.)] 
The native dance of the Australian aborigines ; 
it is held at night by moonlight or a bush fire, 
and is either of a festi\'e or warlike character. 

See for description T. L. Mitchell Three Ex^ed, E. Aus^ 
tralia (1838) II. 4 ; also Blair CycL Australasia (1881) 90. 

1793 J. Hunter Port Jackson 195 They very frequently, 
at the conclusion of the dance, would apply to us. .for marks 
of our approbation . . which we never failed to give by often 
repeating the word boojery^ good ; or bcojery caribberie^ a 
good dance. 1835 J. Batman in Cornwallis Nctjo World 
(1859) I. 391 A coiToborree with song was got up in quick 
time .. The company was composed entirely of women, 
twenty-four in number. 1837 C. M. Goodridge Voy, S. 
Seas (1843) 126 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repeating the word corobory. We remained 
among them till towards daylight, during all which time 
they continued their revelry. 1845 Darwin Foy. Kat. xix. 
(1873) 450 These men were persuaded to hold a *corrobery ’ 
or great dancing party. 187X Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 324 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corroboree. 1875 Ridley Kamilaroi 130 A 
song sung at corrobarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis. 

transf. 1885 Forbes Nat. Wanderings^ iv. ii. 295 King- 
fishers . , in large chattering corrobories in the tops of high 
trees. 189a Sat.Ret/. 13 Feb. 16S/2 A corrobory of gigantic 
dimensions is being prepared for [General Booth’s] recep- 
tion. 

Hence Corroboreeingr vbL sb., nonce-wd., per- 
forming the corroboree ; also attrib, and transf. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiii. 55 The males [Lyre- 
bird] congregate and form * corroborying places’, where 
they sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks. 

Corrode (k/r^R*d), v. Also 5-6 corode, (7 
erode), [ad. L. corrod^re to gnaw away, f. cor- 
{comC) intensive -h rodhe to gnaw. Cf, F. corroder 
(Paid, i6thc.).] 

tl. trans. To eat into; to eat or gnaw away, 
Ohs. in lit. sense. 

1335 Eden Decades 122 Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the shyppes. 1648 Hunting f Fox 10 The Fox 
(being about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
gnawing the root. i7^6'7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 162 No 
moth can corrode their texture. [1862 Goulburn Pers. 
Relig. iii. (1873) 28 The branch, .corroded by insects.] 

2 . trartsf. To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture. 

a. Said of diseases, etc. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 79 Gallon sei]? ]?at scharp blood 
..corrodikCMS. B. cordyth] fleisch. /^z^. 92 Afestre..ifbat 
. . he haue corrodid eijjer rotid sumwhat of be senewe. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health 26 b, A Canker, the whiche doth corode 
and eate the superia partes of the body. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Fabricius' Exp. Chyrurg. i. 2 The Humours doe erode and 
knaw the place affected, a 1733 Arbuthnot (J.), The blood 
turning acrimonious, corrodes the vessels. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. «S* Is. (1846J 1. ii. 144 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly corroding ner constitution for a number of 
years. 1873 Darwin PL vi. 103 The cartilage 

had been unequally corroded by the secretion. 

b. Said of the action of chemical agents or rust 
upon metal, etc. 

Ifxiiyn Lahf rands Cirurg. 14 Grene vitriol, .if )jou leiehim 
on moist compleccioun he. .corrodith \y>.r. corodukjit.] 1594 
'P'ucc Je'welLho. 37 Others [z*. inks] would corrode or fret 
thepaper in peeces, 1667 H. Stubbe in PHI. Tracts. II. 493 
The Iron-Guns, .were so corroded, that some were, .almost 
like Honey-Combs. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 264 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Timber. 1744 Berkeley ..JzWj § 138 
Iron and copper are corroded and gather rust in the air. 
1873 Dre ^DzkA rirA IT. 283 Diirer, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to be the first who corroded his plates with aqua- 
fortis. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 491 As in the sea aE 
things are corroded by the brine. 

t e. Said of the gradual action of water, cur- 
rents, etc. : To erode, eat away. Obs. 

1653 French Vorksh. Spa ill. 34 The water, .corrodes its 
way through the same. 1693 Bentley Boyle Lect. iv. 130 
The chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded by the Streams. 
178X Rennell in Phil. Trans. 98 The current . . falling 
obliquely on the side of the bay, corrodes it incessantly. 

3 . fig. 

a 1631 Donne To Ctess of Bedford^ Statesmen purge 
vice with vice, and may corrode The bad with bad. 1633 
Walton A nglerzxs Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life. zrx76o Smollett Lofve 
Bkgy 4 Heart-gnawing cares corrode my pensive breast. 


179a Mad. D’Arblay Diary 24 Sept , Our time was almost 
all corroded by the gener^ alarm. X869 Lecky Europ. 
Mor. I. i. 60 Luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character. 

4 . absol. and intr. (in prec. senses), a. lit. 

1610 Markham Masterp. ii. clxxiii. 486 It adusteth, 
drj^eth, and corrodeth. 1656 Rhxjley Pract. Physzck 122 
The green of brasse corrodeth lesse when it is burned, than 
unburned. 177^ Mann in Phil, Trans. LXIX. 603 So 
great, .irregularities.. in the motion of a river, as will, .cor- 
rode through the banks. 1846 Darwin Geol. Observ. i. 18 
Periods of comp^ative rest, during which' the sea corroded 
deeply, as it is still corroding, into the land, 
b. fig. 

1676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle i. i, But your sawce is scurvy, 
and will doubtless corrode upon my Nature, a X734 North 
Lives (X826) III. 155 The aouses in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud that corroded 
there, ^ X75a Goldsm. Bee No. 7 Saiintes., By incautiously 
suffering this jealousy to corrode in her breast. 1861 
Thornbury Turner I, 71 The love of money had not yet 
corroded into him. 

6. intr. (for refl^ To become corroded, suffer 
corrosion, lit. and fig. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 174 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the loss of personal liberty. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. iii. (.1876) 31 Gold and silver.. do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Corroded (k^rJu-dM), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed ^.] 
Eaten or worn away. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3\ Corroded^ gnawd about 
X823 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 5 The half-corroded frag- 
ments of corals. 1844 Hood Haunted H. il ix, The 
heraldic banners, That hung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (k^r^u dent), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. 
L. corrddmt-etny pr. pple. of corrod^'e to Corrode.] 

A. adj. Corroding, corrosive. 

X399 A. M. tr. Gabfihouer's Bk. Pkysicke 6t/ 2 If the same 
be to corrodent, diffude as then that wyne, and take 
other. 1835 Hogg in braser^s Mag. XI. 673 Corrodent 
vapours of the cave. 

B. sb. Med. A corrosive agent. Alsoy?§^. 

x6i4 j. King Vine Palatine 17 The physicke of that 
good Samaritan in the Gospel, wnerin there was . . a cor- 
rodent and . . lenient, compunction and consolation. X733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Corrodents^ corzvdeniia .. such 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent flesh. 

Corroder (k^r^u-doi). [f. Corrode v. + -erI.] 
One who or that which corrodes. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. vii. 233 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters. x8a6 F. Mahony Rel. Father Prout 
(1859) 553 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Corrodiary (k^rz^u'diaril. Also 7 corodarie. 
[ad. med.L. corrddidrius^ f. corrodium CoRRODT.] 
The recipient of a corrody ; a prebendary. 

X638 Sir R. Cotton Absir. Rec. Tower 26 Having in 
every Cathedrall and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crowne a Corodarie. 1844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 
234 In the hall of Griraketul, our corrodiary. 
t Corro*diate, v. rare. [Irreg. f. L. corrod- 
^rei\ = Corrode. Hence Oorro'diating///. 

1640 G. Sandys^ Christ* s Passion Styx, .whose waters 
are. .so corrodiating that they can onely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

CorrodiTbiTity. [f. next + -itt.] Capability 
of being corroded. 

*7S5 iu Johnson ; and In mod. Diets. 

CorrodiMe (k^?rja*dibl), a. [f. Corrode 4- 
-IBLE.] Capable of being corroded. 

16^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. n. i- 51 Mettalls .. cor- 
rodible by waters. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes & Qual, 
(1667) 14 Gold . . is not like other Mettals Dissotubie or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis], 

Corrodice, obs. pi. of Corrody. 

Corrodier (k^rju-dioi). — Cobegdiart. 

18^ Kingsley Herew.W. i. 9 Outside the minster walls 
were the cottages of the corrodiersor folk who, for a corrody 
or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 

Corroding (kpr(7R*diig), vhl. sb. [f. Corrode 
- f- -INO 1.] The action of the verb Corrode ; 
corrosion. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Neiv Invent, i The extraordinary 
Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 
X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 263 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 
b. attrib. 

1881 'KK^wmo Mining Gloss.y Cotroding-lead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by which white 
lead is manufactured. 

Oorro*ding^ ppL a. [f. as prec. +• -ing 2.] That 
corrodes, corrosive, a. /zV. h. fig. 

1603 Timme Quersit.i. vii, 29 A most sharpe oyle. .most 
corroding and fretting. x63a B. Jonson Magn. Lady iv. 
iii, Envious sir Moth, . .Thou shew’st thyself a true corroding 
vermin. 1768 Beattie Minstr. ii. xiv. So gnaw'd the viper 
the corroding file. 

b. x6x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 12 O subtle 
tyrant, whose corroding: hate, etc. 1735 Pope Odyss. vni. 
163 Steal from corroding care one transient day. 1876 
Mozley^ Univ. Senn. iv. 1x877) 92 Unconscious , . of a cor- 
roding sin within them. 

Corrody, corody (fc^7'r<ydi). Forms: 5-6 
cor(^r)ydie, 5-7 coxi^rjodie, -ye, 6 corradye, 7-8 
corredy ; (5 corride, corodes, -eis, -ise, 7 
pi. corrodice ; 7 colede, 8 colady) ; 5- corody, 
6- corrody. [ad. med.L. corrodium^ also 'rddhtm, 
vars. of corrediumy conrMittmj f. OF. con- 

rei(dj conroi, mod.F. corroi : — Romanic type *con- 
redo : see Coneey, Among the numerous other 


med.L. forms were conregium, -ragium^ eorrogium^ 
conreium, correium, courreium^ also correda., cor- 
redmn. Those in 0, were perhaps due to Parisian 
F. conroiy AF. conrai. The primary sense was 
‘ preparation, outfit \ hence ‘ provision ’.] Provi- 
sion or allowance for maintenance, aliment j 
pension. 

* Originally the right of free quarters due from the vassal to 
the lord on his circuit ; but later applied esp. to certain 
contributions of food, provisions, etc., paid^ annually by 
religious houses . . Sometimes the contribution ^ mighty be 
commuted, and then it would be .practically undistinguish- 
able from an annuity or pension ' (C, Plummer Fortescue 
Notes pp. 337-8). Little in use since the Reformation ; the 
legal antiquaries of the 17th c. dealt with it as an obsolete 
word, and it is now chiefly a historical term, though surviv- 
ing as the name of some local charities. 

[1392 Britton h. xi. § 13 Et ausi porra disseisine estre 
fete de conreiz. transl. Disseisin may also be made of corro- 
dies. 13x6 Act 9 Edw, //, Stat. i. c. ii Pro corrodiis pen- 
sionibus vel prehendinationibus. 1327 Act i Edw. Ill ^ 
Stat. II. c. 10 Grevez . . par grosses empensions, provendes, 
Eglises, et Corodies.] 1429 Wills <§• Inv. A. <7. (Surtees) 
80 To John ffelton his hous fre .. and corodye in seint 
katerynes term of his lyfe. Fortescue Abs. ^ Lint. 

Mon. xvili, Than shall men off his howsold be rewarded 
with corodyes, and haue honeste sustenance in jjer olde 
dayis. .Ffor such corodes and pencions were ffirst geven to 
]>e kyng ffor the same entent. xsoa Arnolde Chron. (xSii) 
182 Discharge of quit clame of any corrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysmes, etc. Ibid. 256 Here begynith the 
Corodise in all the Abbeyes in Englande. c 1533 in Froude 
Short Stud. >1876) I. 420 The said abbot hath sold corradyes 
to the damage of the said monastery, a 15^ (Jardiner 
in ParkeFsCorr. 20 There be small corrodies m Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. 16x6 Bullokak, Corodie^ an ancient 
term. 1628 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp.f Canterb., Joane 
Palmer was admitted into St. Johns Hospitall an In Sister 
. . by a Corodie from my L : G : of Cant. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixvi. 23X The founders and benefactors 
hereby obtained a right of corody or entertainment at such 
places in nature of free quarter.^ X655 Fuller Ck. Hist, vi, 
lii. Lesser Monast. § 10 Corrodice, and Pensions to Found- 
ers. X707 in Our Parish Bks. \. 127 For goodman Arnals 
Colady ..£0 25. ozf. 1765 Blackstone Comm. L viii. 273 
The king is entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out oc 
every bishoprick. X794 W. Tindal Hist. Evesham 99 To 
the office of Dean belongs a corredy of one servant of the 
cellar. 1810 G. Chalmers Caledonia II. in. vii. 357 David I. 
was entitled to a corody from the Monks of Coldinghara. 
x888 Tunes 3 Aug. 10/2 The annual party of poor residents 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood was given . . when the 
recipients of the Archbishop’s weekly dole and corody (be- 
tween 40 and 50). .spent a happy evening. 

b. transf. 

x6o3 Carew Cornwall 33 a, Besides these^ Sooting bur- 
gesses of the ocean, there are also certaine fiying Citizens of 
the ayre, which prescribe for a corrodie therein. 

c. Corrody house : a house given rent-free along 
with or as part of a corrody ; cf. quot. 1429 above. 

c 153s Surv. Yorksk.Monast. in Yorkshire ArckeeoL JmL 
IX, 2x5 A Utle corrodye house w‘ a chambre. 

f CoTrogate, v. Obs, rare—'^. [f. L. corrogM-y 
ppl. stem of corrogdre to bring together by en- 
treaty.] traits. ? To demand acceptance for. 

1632 (Jaule Magastrom, 107 Why an hypothesis.. should 
be absurdly imagined and arrogantly corrogated, for the 
planting or promoting of error and falshood ? 

f Corro gue, v. Obs.—'* Also corroge. [ad, 
cor 7 ‘og-dre'. see prec. Cf. prorogue.J 
X623 CocKERAM II, To Gather vp on euery side, corrogzte, 

Corronach, Corronation, etc. : see Corok-. 

C.orroiiel(l, obs. f. Colonel. 

Coirrosibility (k^r^«JzibiKti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] Capability of being corroded. 

ZXX691 Boyle Wks. IL 188 (R.) Corrosibility being the 
quality that answers corrosiveness. 1737 tr. Henckels 
Pyrit. 225 The corrosibility of iron and copper therein. 
X879 Educ. as Science viii. 255 Distinct properties.. as 
weight, ductility, corrosibility. 

Corrosible (k/r^u-zibl), a. [ad, L. type 
*corrdsibil~iSy f. corros-, ppl. stem of corrodire io 
Corrode : see -ible] *= Corrodible. 

1721 in Bailey ; 17^ in Johnson [who says ‘ this ought to 
he corrodible'}; Sind in mod. Diets. 

Hence Corro’sibleness = Corrosibility. 

1730-6 in Bailey; 1733 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 
Corrosion (k^rjn-gan). Also 5 corrisoun, 5- 
6 corosion. [a. OF. corrosion or ad. L. corro- 
sidn-em^ n, of action f. corrodere to Corrode.] 

1 . The aQtion or process of corroding ; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. 

a. Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 

<7x400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 99 Alle scharpe corosivis if hat 

|>ei ben brent, .her corrisoun [MS. B corosion] is lessid. XS43 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. v. 170, vi, dyseases of the teeth, 
payne, corosion, etc.^ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 36 It is . . a kind® 
of poyson : for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by a 
Secret Malignity. 1799 Med. JmL 1. 433 The corrosion of 
the larger blood vessels. 1883 Med, Temp. Jrnl. No. 52, 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of [the stomach]. 

b. Destruction by chemical action ; esp. by the 
action of acids, rust, etc. upon metal. 

16x2 Woodall MaieWiis,. (1653) 270 Corrosion is cal- 

cination, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur. . Aqjta fortist etc. into Calx. X7S6-7 tr. 
Key sleds Trav, (1760) IV. 234 Green borax or chrysocoila.. 
is nothing else but copper turned into rust by corrosion, 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts IL 283 Etching is the result of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal oa 
which the design has been laid down* 


COKEOSimS. 


COIIBII0ATOB, 


4 ' €. Tbe gradaal wasting action of water, ctir- 
reats, etc. ; erosion. Oh. 

1781 I^nnell in PMii. Tram. LXXI. note, This sand 
bank being always on the increase, occasions a corrosion of 
the opposite banL 

crioio Healey Cedes (1636) in It will infect his whole 
life with a continual corrosion. 1750 J[ohnson Rambler 
No. 74 P 2 Peevishness.. wears out happiness by slow cor- 
rosion.^ iSyx Faebar Wiift. Hist. ii. 57 When the faith of 
her priests has been eaten away by the long corrosion of 
unacknowledged doubt. 

S. mtcr. A result or product of corrosion, as 
rust. rare. 

Fordvce in PMl. Trans. LXX. 34 Arsenic unites with 
vimoiic, nitrous, and muriatic acids, forming a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water, 

CorrosiTC (kpr^u*siv, formerly k^r^siv), a. and 
$d. Forms ; a. 4-5 eorosif, (-yf, -yff), 5-S co- 
rosive, (-yve), oorrosyve, (6 carosyfe, 7 cor- 
rosif), 6- corrosive. 0 . 5 coresif, 6 coresefe, 
corrizive, -ysive, 7 -isive, -if. 7. 6-7 co(r)- 
rasxve. See also Coesib, Coesivb. [a. F. cor- 
rosif, OF. corodff 4 ve (14th c. ia Littre). The 
stress being orig. on the third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the second was obscure, and its 
vowel was represented by <?, i, a, and at length 
lost, giving the form Coesivb. Since the 17th c. 
etymological mfiuence has caused the prevalence 
of corrosive with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode^ corrosion; this is found in Milton 1667.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of corroding. 

1 . Having the quality of eating away or con- 
suming by chemical action : said of acids, etc, 

cx3^ Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. T. 3cx5 Of watres 
eorosif Iv.r. coresif 3 and of lymayle, 1471 kipley Comfi. 
Akh. Adm. in Ashm. {1652) 100 Waters corrosyve and 
waters Ardent 1584 K.* Scot Discov. Wiickcr. xiv. i. 295 
Waters corosive. .waters of albifications, etc. 1667 Evelyn 
Hiafy 19 Sept, The corrosiue aire of London. 1830 Her- 
SCHEL Stud. Hat. Phil. in. v. (1851) 311 Quicklime and 
oil of vitriol . . exercise a powerful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable substances. 1888 Pall Mall G. 17 
July g/i You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over your . . wife. 

2 . Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
ing organic tissue : a. said of diseases, etc. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 78 Avicen sei)? her ben .vi. 
maner of |>is ulcus . . summe eorosif. 13*7 Andrew Bruns- 
wykds Disiyll.Waiers'D\\i, Impostumes and other corosyve 
gores, ^ 16^ Milton P, L. il 401 To heal the scarr of these 
corrosive Fires. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxii. 439 Cor- 
rosive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers. 1876 Harley 
Med. 316 Violent corrosive poisons. 1877 Swinburne Note 
m C. Bronte 37 It is a radical and mortal plague-spot, co3> 
rosive and incurable. 

b. Med. Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 
tions : Caustic, escharotic, 

Lattfrands Cirurg. 214 pis pou my5t do with a 
jnedicyne eorosif, save an hoot iren is bettere. 1413 Lydg- 
Pylgr. Sowle i, xxxi. (1859) 35 A plaister corosyt 1541: 
Elyot Image Gov, 31 Lyfce good surgeons . . with corro- 
sive and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred and 
stinkyng cores. ^ x6io Markham Masieff. ii. clvi. 460 The 
medicines are either corrosiue, putrifactiue, or caustick, 
*731 Chesterf. Lett. III. cclii. 156 Not by taking anything 
corrosive to make you lean. 1^3 Carlyle Past ^ Pres. 
(1858) 98 Some Saint- John's corrosive mixture. 

7. 1398 West i^if Pt. Symbol. § 102 B, Any such corra- 
siue, sharpe or eager medicine. 1618 M. Baret Horsemmt- 
skip I- 72 The ynskilfull Chirurgion, which hath applyed 
corrosiue medicines to a greene wound. 

Jig. 1643 Milton Tetrach. (X851I 234 Christ administers 
, . a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and putrid 
licence..'..' 

fig. a. Destructive, consuming, wasting, b. 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 166 Vnlawfull 
and corrosiue maintenaunce. a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi, 
iii. § 4 There ariseth . . a pensive and corrosive desire that 
we had done otherwise. 174* Young Nt, Tk. iii. 499 Ills 
corrosive, cares importunate, 1776 G, Campbell Philos. 
Rhet. (1801) I. 236 That torpid but corrosive rest which is the 
greatest of all evils. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi. 314 The 
most corrosive woe, 1888 Amer. Humorist 5 May 74/2 The 
face of nature as it^ is before the corrosive hand of civiliza- 
tion sweeps across it, 

4 , Corrosive subliniate s mercuric chloride or 
bichloride of mercury (Hg CI2), a white crystalline 
substance, which acts as a strong acrid poison. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stiblimate Corrosive, or White 
Mercury, a strong Corrosive Powder . , us'd by Surgeons to 
cat away Corrupt or Proud Flesh, to cleanse old Ulcers, 
etc. 17SX Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mercury, Corrosive subli- 
mate of Mercury . . This sublimate is a violent escharotic. 
1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 81 Corrosive muriated quicksilver. 
X84SS Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) II. 276/1 Pills of 
corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes. 

B. sb. 

1 . A substance that corrodes by chemical action ; 
an acid or the like, 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. Adm. in Ashm. (idsn") 191 
Oyles with Corrosyves Imade. x6t6 F. Anthonie (*V/e) 
Apologie or . , Gold . . made Potable and Medicinable with- 
out Corrosives. X756-7 tr. KeysU'ds Trav, (1760) IV. 409 
A corrosive, compounded of one third of tartar and two* 
thirds of nitre. 

2 . Med. A corrosive drug, remedy, etc. ; a 
caustic, escharotic, etc. 
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c 1400 Zan/rands Cirurg. 349 Corosivis & cautermtiyis 
we usib in cirurgie in marae causis. 136* TuRtreR Herbal 
II. 160 Black Hellebor . . menged with Corrosiues. 1767 
Jago Edgemi III. <R.), As sharp corrosives to the schirrous 
flesh, 1830 R. Ckristison Treat. Poisons 1. 1. 2 Many of 
these irritants, such as arsenic, are in common speech called 
corrosives. „ , rr. , 

7. 1360 Baus tr. Sleidands Comm. xxii. 340 a, To lay 
to this disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
1636 Featly CkwisMysf. xx. 239 In physicke the corasives 
sharpen the lenitives, and the lenitives mitigate the cora- 
sives. 1638 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Job xui, 
You Corrasives into my wounds distilL 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 
pungent taste, rare. 

vjm Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 82 The hot Tastes in 
our Diet . , such are the Acrid or Corrosives, as Mustard and 
Garlick j the Aromatics as Ginger. 

1 3 . fig. a. Something that " frets* or causes care 
or annoyance; a grief, annoyance, b. A sharp 
or caustic remedy (cf. 2). Ohs. 

a. c 1330 J. Ramsey ^titld), A Carosyfe to be layed hard 
unto the Hartes of all faythfull professours of Ghnstes 
Gospel. i62x-5i Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv, iv. 150 Ihey 
. . so meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corro- 
sive. 1663 Clarendon Contempi. Pr- Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, _ is a greater corro- 
sive, than the comfort of good is a cordial. 

0 . 1381 J Bell HaddordsAnsio. Osor. 282 b, This is the 
Popes best corrizive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controversies. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 27 That . . 
their fathers faults [should be] a continuall corrisiue. 

7. 1379 Lyly Eujhues (Arb.) 99, 1 was halfe perswaded 
that they [women] . . would be comforters, but now I see 
they . . will be corrasiues. 1588 Greene Pandosio (1607) 
x8 In things past cure, care is a corasiue. 1630 E. Pelham 
Gods Pooner in Collect. (Churchill) IV. 817/1 What a 
cutting Corasive it would be to them, to bear of the un- 
timely deaths of their Children. 1639 T. Wall Ckarac. 
Enemies Ch. 43 What a corrasive . . to the penitent soul of 
David, to hear Nathan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

t e. Something that consumes. Obs. rare. 

1533 Elyot Let. to Cromwell in Gov. (1883) p. xevi, 
Dowghters . . be grete corrosives of a litle substance. 

H The form corrasive has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv, of L. rddere to scrape, and dis- 
tinguished from corrosive. 

1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter il 9 They are our corrosives, 
corrasives, used only to pare off our excrements. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Corrasive (from corradd), which scrapes 
together, shaves or spoils *. This word is many times mis- 
taken for Corrosive, from Corrode. 

t CoiTOsive, Ohs. Also 7 corrasive. [f. 
Corrosive .tA] trans. To apply a corrosive to ; 
to consume or ‘fret’ as a corrosive ; to wony, vex, 
annoy, distress. 

xs8i Rich Farewell (1846) 14 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 
1593 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg. Wks. 1753 11 . 397 If any 
thing do corrosive his breast, It was, that he was in base 
England born. 1642 Rogers Naaman 865 To have the dead 
flesh deeply corrasived. 

Hence Coxrosiving’ vbl, sh. and Jpl. a. 

1392 Chettle Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 22 Trauelers that, by 
incision, are able to ease all atches .. Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, butcherings. 1641 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 79 Let us take off the proud flesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im- 
penitent sinners. 

Corrosively (k^r^a-sivli), adv. [f. Corrosive 
a. y -LY ^.] In a corrosive manner. 

a i 6 qx Boyle Whs I. 363 [R.) At first it tasted somewhat 
corrosively. 1831 FrasePs Mag. IV. 169 The traces of the 
French philosophy . . had worn themselves corrosively into 
his literary being. 

Corrosiveness (k^wwsivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being corrosive. 

x6ii CoTGR., Corrosiviti . . corrosiveness, a 1631 Donne 
Poems, To Sir E. Herbert, Corrosivenesse, or intense cold 
or heat. X674 C, Goodall Coll. Physic. Vind. (1676) 53 The 
corrosiveness of some juices. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. 
s.v. Cedar, Cedar . . used in Building . . would reform the 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 1876 W. C. Cart- 
wright Jesuits 225 The sublimated corrosiveness of which 
has_ been steadily gnawing away . . every element of or- 
ganic independence. 

Corrosi'vity. rare-^. [f. Corrosive 4- -iTY. 
Cf. F. corrosiveti i6thc.] *= Corrosiveness. 

1796 Pegge Anonym, 401 It must effect its mischief, 
therefore, by its corrosivity. 

Corrosoe, -ou, obs. ff. CuRASSOW. 
t Corron*nder. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Cor-i 4- 
Rounder.] a fellow ‘ rounder * ; a companion in 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

1619 Lushington Serm. m Phenix {1708) II. 485 Epami- 
nondas walks the Round, and finding one Soldier asleep, 
some of the Corrounders intreat for him. 

Corrour, var. of currotir : see Courier. 
Corroye, obs. f. Curry z/. 

Corrugant (k^'ri^gant), a. [ad. L. corru- 
gant-em, pr, pple. of corriigdre to Corrugate.] 
Corrugating, wrinkling. 

1706 in Phillips (Corrugant muscles), x'jzx in Bailey ; 
1735 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Corrugate ppl. a. [ad. 'L. corru- 

gdt-uSj^.yfil&.oi corriigdre; see next] Wrinkled; 
contracted into folds or wrinkles^ Alsoy?^, 

1742 Young Ni. Th. ix, 1382 Extended views a narrow 
mind extend; Push out its corrugate, expansive make. 


1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIIL 438 Howard, .with cor- 
rugate brow now consigned Parolles to the ‘shelf'. 

lb. spec, in Bot. and Zool. Having a wrinkled 
appearance; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, usually wavy or curved, 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entorn. (1828) IV. xxxviii. 38 The sur- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Corrugate or Crumpled, as 
the petals of a Poppy, applies to the irregular crumpling of 
the otherwise plane corolla-leaves. 

Corrugate (kp-riwg^it), [f. L. corrugdt-^ 
ppl. stem of corriigdre to wniikleyf. cor- {com-) 
intensive + rilgdre to wrinkle f. rilga wrinkle.] 

trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles ; hence gen. to draw, contract, or bend 
into parallel folds or ridges ; to mark with ridges 
and furrows. 

i6ao Venner Fia Recta (1630) 129 Salt exciteth the 
appetite by corrugating the mouth of the stomach, 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 964 Cold and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract and liikDrrugate. 1676 P/iiL Trans. XI. 676 I’a 
soften and smooth, .the Sinuosities of the stomach, .that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated, 171S 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 95 What.sqever . . acts as a Stimulus, 
and crisps and corrugates the Fibres. 1786 tr. Bech/ord’s 
Vathek 11834} 97 The haughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated with agony. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 222 b, It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
transversely. 1880 Haughton Geogr. ii. 50 Tangential 
tlirusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea-valleys. 

e. intr. (for refi;) ~ To become corrugated. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xiv, Whether 
the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 1833 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvi. 122 The elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure. 

Hence CoTrugating vbl sh. Corrugating ma- 
chine, a machine for making corrugated iron. 

1874 in ELnight Diet. Mech. 

Corrugated (k^i pwg^Hed), ppl. a. [f. prec. y 

-ED 1.1 

1. C)f the skin : Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles. 

1623 CocKERAM, Corrugated, wrinckled. 1836 Emerson 

Eng. Traits, Personal'NV.^ (Bohn) II. 132 His face corru- 
gated, especially the large nose. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic 146 Fain lb.. laugh smooth Thy corrugated brow. 

2. transf. Marked as with wrinkles, i. e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows, spec, in Bot.^ 
Zool, etc. : cf. Corrugate a. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 138 (T.i [The palate] Is . . covered 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities, 
1776 Withering Plants {i‘^q6) IV, 67 Foliage brownish 

green .. puckered and corrugated. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin, 
Deposits (^d. 5) 365 When.. mixed with acetic acid, the 
fluid part of the mucus, .coagulates into a thin semi-opaque 
corrugated membrane. 1882 Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves ; 
as corrugated iron, sheet iron so bent (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like ; also corrugated gutia percha, 
glass, etc. 

1853 Catal. R. A^ic. Soc. Show 121 Patent Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. 1856 Engineer 1 . 49/2 
Wrought-iron corrugated bearing plates. 1887 Times 25 
Aug. 4/3 A large corrugated iron shed has been erected. 

Corrugation (k^yri^^gi^i-Jan). [ad. L. type 
^corrilgaiion-em, f. corriigdre to Corrugate.] 

1. The action of corrugating or state of being 
coiTugated ; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. 

1528 Paynel Salemds Reghn. D ij b, Verye hunger 
cometh by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the mouthe of the .stomake. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 745 The skinne of the forehead (winch by his 
tension and corrugation, -demonstrateth the manifold affec- 
tions of the mind'. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Exte7np.^2. 
Convulsive Corrugations of the Fibres. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 225 I Strong acids applied to arteries produce a 
corrugation or crisping of their structure. 

2. concr. A wrinkle, fold, furrow, or groove 
formed by the contraction of a soft surface or the 
indenting of a hard one. 

1829 E. Jesse Jml. Nat. 33 An oak, with all the corru- 
gations, twisting.s, furrows, and irregularities which this 
tree, .generally exhibits. 1837 H. Miller Test, Rochs 2^4 
Another element of strength, — that w'hich has of late been 
introduced into iron roofs, which by means of their corruga- 
tions., are made to span over wide spaces, without the sup- 
port of beams or rafters. 1872 C. King Sierra Nev. i. i A 
succession of mountain chains folded in broad corrugations. 

Corrugative (kp-riz/g^itiv), a. rare. [f. Cor- 
rugate V,* see-iVE.] Characterized by corrugation. 

1866 Treas. Bot, Corrugated, Corrugaiive, when the 
parts are crumpled up irregularly, as the petals of the 
poppy, or the skin of some seeds. 

Comigato- (k^r’«g^i’t£>\ combining form of 
Corrugate <z., as in corrugato-striate, having cor- 
rugate striations or stripes. 

*846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 136 Sides smooth, but somewhat 
corrugato-striate. 

Corrugator (k^*ri«^g^»t3i). [a. mod.L. corrii- 
gdtor, agent-n. f. corriigdre to Corrugate.] 

1. Anything which corrugates or causes corru* 
gation. rare. 

1782 A. Monro Anat 213 Styptics, and other like corru* 
gators, are vainly applied. 
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COEBUFT. 



2 . Anat, Each of the two small nmscles which 
contract the brows in the action of frowning. 

[1706 Phillips, Corrugaior SnperciliLI 1839 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 280/2 The corrugator and frontalis muscles. 1872 
Darwin Emotions ix. 222 The corrugators, by their con- 
traction, lower the eyebrows and bring them together, 
producing vertical furrows on the forehead, that is, a frown. 

tComi'ge, V. 0 hsr~^ [ad. L. cm‘rugare to 
CoRTiUGATE. Cf. also OF. corrug/erSl (See quot.) 
1623 CocKERAM, Corrnge, to frowne, to wrinckle. 

Corm*gent, a. Mistaken form ofCoERUGANi j 
in corrugcnt muscle — Corbugator 2. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl,, Cormgent muscle^ the same as 
corrugaior mperciUL 1818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets. 

t CorrU'ined, fpL a. Oh. nonce-wd. [f. Cor- 
+ ruined, prob. after L. conmb'e to fall together 
in ruin ; see CoR-.] Altogether rnined. 

1647 Ward iS/w/. CcwZ?r<x843) 37 The State then corrupted 
and now corruined by their pride and negligence. 
tCorm.*2Slp, v. Oh, Also 4-5 corompe, 
corumpe, 5 corroumpe, corumppe, crompe, 
5-6 corrompe. [a. OF. corompre, corrumpre 
(mod.F. cerrompre ~' 2 t, corromprCy It. corrompere) 
L. coT’rump-Sre to break in pieces, destroy, rain, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
bribe, f. cor-^ together, altogether + rtmipere to 
break, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. also to spoil 
by decomposition, rot, render putrid.] 

1 . trans. To bring to naught, destroy, mar, spoil, 
render useless. 

« 3:340 Hampole Psalter i. i Moryn or manqwalm. .]?* 
nerand corompis all men. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. xi. 98 
Thinges hat ben contraryes and enemys corompen bem. 
1382 Wyclif Hos. ii. 12, I shal corrumpe, or disirttye, hir 
vyne jeerd, and hir fijge tree. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
II. xxxvi. 154 By the softnes of thees thinges. .the stroke of 
the eng;^’n shal be corromped and vayne. 

2 . To decompose, cause to rot or decay; to 
infect or taint with corruption. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 850 It myght he ayr swa cor- 
rumpnd raak J>at men jjarof h® dede suld take. 1382 
Wyclif i Cor. v. 6 A litil sour dow3 corumpith, or depouliih, 
al the gobet. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xr. xiii. (1582) 
164 Thunder . . corrumpeth wine in tuns. 1460-70 Bk. 
Quintessence i. 2 Eir corrumpeh a hiug a-noon. c 1525 
Skelton Bk. 3 B'oies, He loseth his soule, and corrompeth 
his body. 

3 . To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 

<2x340 Hampole P'Jtfl!/. v. ii Stynkand wordes hat corumpis 

he herers. 1340 Ayenb. 140 J>et hi ne by ycorumped ne by 
ydele blisse, ne be zorje, etc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 85 
Crysten men corrumped by the manages that they, .make 
wyth the sarasyns. c 1532 Dewes Introd, P'r. in Palsgr. 941 
To corrumpe or corrupt, corompre. 

4. To corrupt by bribery. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 324 Kyng William 
corumpede h® wardeynes wih money. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
26 By gold ne siluer he shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

6. To corrupt (language). 

? 011400 Morte Arth. 3478 Of langage of Rome, Of Latyne 
corroumppede alle. 

6. intr. To become corrupt ; to putrefy or rot. 
c 1374 Chaucer BoetE iii. xi. gS Whan it forletih to ben 
cone, it mot nedis dien and corrumpe to-gidre. C1400 
Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 77 To greet aboundaunce of mater 
corrumpinge. 1460770 Bk. Quintessence 1. 2 It schal not cor- 
rumpe ne rote whilis it is hennne. 

t CorrOL’mpaMei a. Oh. Also 5 corromp-. 
[a. OF. co{f)rumpable, corrompable, f. corrompre 
CoRRUMP : see -able.] = Corruptible, 

<ri386 Chaucer Knis. T. 2149 Of a thyng that parfit is 
and stable Descendynge so til it be comimpable Izf.r. co- 
rumpahle]. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. xv. (1554) 163 a, Of soule 
etemall, of body corumpable. 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. 
XIII. xvii, That whyche was mortal and corrompahle. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 258/2 Be not thou wrothe to leue the world 
corrumpable with his couetyses. 

t Corru'mpeion. Oh. An early by-form of 
Corruption : cf. Gorrump. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalierlxin. 23 Swa is pride corurapeioun 
of luf. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 6353 }?e elementes alle sal han dene 
he Of alle oorrumpeiouns hat we here se. c 1400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 117 If hat ony hing of corrumpeioun abide h© place 
schal be opened wih an instrument. 

t Corru’mpent, a. Oh. Also -ant. [ad. L. 
corrumpent-em, pr. pple. of corrumpdre to Cor- 
rupt : in F. corrompanti\ Corrupting, destructive. 

1607 Sckol. Disc. agst. Antichr, i. i. 28 This chaunge cor- 
rumpent of the forme. Ibid. n. v. ig The onely corrurapent 
altering that can be named. 1658 R. Franck North, Mem. 
<■1821) 41 Such corrumpant grandees, that think whole 
kingdoms gobbets not great enough.. to satiate their appe- 
tites..- 

tCorm-mper, -our. Oh. rare. [In istb e. 
corumpour^ a, OF. cocr)rompeur, -rumpeur, f. cor- 
rofnpre.'] = Corrupter. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iii. vii, Thou hast the eyen of comm- 
pour of children, and art as a traytre. 1483 — Gold. Leg, 
83/2 Corumper of the lawe. 

t Corru'p, -U'ppe, V. Oh. By-form of Cor- 
rupt V. [prob, partly due to taking the pa. pple. 
and pa. t. corrupt as corrup + / : cf. the Sc. corrup- 
pzl,] Hence Oorru*pp©d///. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 76 To Corrupe, corru\m\pere. 1533 
Gau Richi Vay {1887) 17 In thair corruppit mind. 1535 
CovERDALE Eccl. X. I Deed flyes y* oorruppe swete oynt- 
ment. a 1536 Tindale Expos, x John ii. 15 To corruppe 
the Scripture with false gloses. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 


Caiech. (1884) n Rotegareis that sellis corruppit drogarifL 
ibid. 91 Thai corrup the ayre with the exempli of thair un- 
clein lyfe. 

Corrupt (kpr 2 ;-pt), ppl. a. Also 4 compt(e, 
4-6 eorrupte, (5 corruppte). [a. OF. co{r)rupt 
( 14 th c. in Littrd) or ad. L. corrupt-us, pa. pple. 
of corrumpdre : see Corrump. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syllable.] 
t A. 2.% pa. pple. Corrapted, depraved, spoiled. 
1340 Ayenb. 82 Hare wyt is ai myswent and corupt ase 
the 2uel3 of f)e. .wyfinan grat myd childe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. p 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupt. x4^ Caxton Curial 5 That he be not corrupt or 
coromped. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth 36 b. How he 
had conupt the estates of Rome with his treasur. c 1600 
Shaks. Bonn, cxxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 
B. as adj. 

1. Changed from the naturally sound condition, 
esp. by decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipient ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled by that which causes decay, arch. 

c 1380 Wyclif JVks. lll.gx pou schalt ha\'e pestilence 

and fevere, cold, and brennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
c Chaucer Merch, T. xoo8 A wylde fyr and corrupt 

S estilence So falle vp on youre bodyes yet to nyght. c 1400 
Iaundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it in medicines. .for 
clensing of eorrupte blade, CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 52 
It castip to he wounde )>e corrupt mater hat is in h^ place 
hat is brusid. 1526-34 Tindale Matt. vii. 17 A corrupt 
tree bryngethe forthe evyll frute. 1563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 29 b, [It] may breede wormes, as all other corrupt 
flesh will doe. 1577 B. Googe HercsbacEs Htish. iv, (1586) 
193 The water, .having gotten a corrupt quality by the 
nature and corruption of the mettall. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. 
X. 695 Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and 
Pestilent. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 220 A corrupt 
and stagnant air caus^ various disorders, and the worst 
kind of fevers. 

b. Said of the blood of one legally attainted : 
see Corruption 2 b. 

1641 Termes de let Ley 89 When any is attainted of 
Felony or Treason, then his bloud is said to bee coiTupt, by 
meanes whereof his children, nor any of liis Bloud, cannot 
be heires to him, or to any other Ancestour. a X832 
Bentham Princ. Penal La%u Wks. 1843 I. 480 No title can 
be deduced through the corrupt blood of the father. 

t2. Spoiled by base additions; adulterated; 
debased. Obs. 

1582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 8 § X A greate parte of the waxe made 
and melted within this Realme hath byn founde to bee of 
late verye corrupt by reason of the deceyptfull mixture 
thereof. 16S3 Ool. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money. 

3. Debased in character; infected with evil; 
depraved ; perverted ; evil, wicked. 

^ c 1325 E, E. Aim. P. B 281 He knew vche contre corupte 
in hit seluen. ^ c v^o Anteenst in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 
pise corupt in mynde wipstoden treup. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. Ixxxi. 59 Perceyuynge his corrupt mynde. ^ 1557 
N. T, (Genev.) Eph. iv. 29 ]l«t no corrupt communication 
procede out of your mouthes. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
1. I The corrupter that the world is, so muche the more 
carefully must wee shunne all noysome feloshippe. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. iii. ii. 75. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wk.s. 
(1851) 206 A Liturgie which had no being , - hut from the cor- 
ruptest times. 1758 S. Hayward Sertn. i. 11 However dis- 
agreeable this truth may appear to corrupt nature. 1857 H. 
Reed Led. Eng Poets viii. 281 Charles II came back.. 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals.^ 1877 Sparrow Serm. 
viii. loi A corrupt form of Christianity. 

4. Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty ; influenced by bribery or the 
like; venal. a. Of persons. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 217 But sodeinly the juge he nome, 
Whidx corrupt sat upon the dome. 1621 Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (1870) 16 The L. Chancellor is accused to be a 
corrupt judge- 1777 Burke Corr. <x844) D- ^94 There 
never was, for any long time, a corrupt representative of a 
virtuous people. 1838 Lytton Alice \ii. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 547 Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already. 1876 N. Amer. Rev, CXXIII. 
X39 A corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legisla- 
tive squadron. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

Corrupt practices (at parliamentary, municip^, and other 
elections) ; such forms of bribery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and punishable by the various Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Acts, 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxv. 387 That corrupt labour 
was made for his deliverance under queen Mary. x63i-a 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 312 Discharged them . . 
from being publique Notaryes, for their makeing of false 
and corrupt acts. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. V. 534, 
I have no reason to believe that there is anything corrupt 
in the transaction. X863 Cox Insiit. 1. viii. 117 The 
general laws against corrupt practices at elections. 

5. Of language, texts, etc, ; Destroyed in purity, 
debased ; altered from the original or correct 
condition by ignorance, carelessness, additions, 
etc. ; vitiated by errors or alterations. 

c X386 Chaucer Man M LattPs T. 421 A maner Latyn 
corrupt was hir speche, But algates ther by was she vnder- 
stonde. 1535 Joye Apol Tindale 22 The copie was so 
corrupt. X632 Lithgow Trav. vii. (1682) 318 Both Tongues 
being a corrupt Arahick. 1740 Theobald Pref. to Shaks., 
Shakspeare’s case has in a great measure resembled that 
of a corrupt Classick. Ibid. The emendation of corrupt 
passages. X760-72 tr. Juan. ^ UlheCs Voy. (ed. 3) II. 30 
Rimac, an Indian word . - from a corrupt pronunciation of 
which word the Spaniards have derived Lima. 1831 Mac- 
aulay Ess., Croker's Bosvietl note, A grassly corrupt pas- 
sage from the l/ceViStt of Euripides. x868 Freeman Norm. 


Cmq. <1876) II. App. 680 The text seems very corrupt. xSSx 
Skeat Etymol. Diet. s.v. Necromancy, Low Lat. nigro^ 
mantia, corrupt form of neermnantia. 

Corrupt (k/n 3 *pt), V. For forms see the adj- 
[app. f. Corrupt ppLa. (cf. to content ) ; but snbseq. 
referred directly to L. corrupt-, ppl. stem of cor- 
rumpere, and treated as the English representative 
of that verb, to the supersession of Corrump v. 
After the formation of the vb., corrupt was used 
for some time as its pa.pple., beside corrupted ; 
and is found also as a short form of the pa. tense.] 

1. trafu. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fruit, or other 
organic matter) by physical dissolution or putrid 
decomposition ; to turn from a sound into an 
unsound impure condition; to cause to ‘go bad^; 
to make rotten or rotting, arch. 

X38a Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 16 Thouj the ilke that is withoute- 
forth, cure man be cormptid ; nethelees that man that is 
withinae forth, is renewid, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 221 A body may be fordoo and corrupted, 1555 Eden 
Decades 16 The vytales [being] corrupted by taking water 
at the riftes euyll closed. 1577 B. Googe Heresback's JHusb. 
iv. (1586) 184 margin, Breade corrupteth hony, 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 195 It being certainly the qui^ity of 
the place, either to kill, or cure quickly, as the bodies are 
more or less corrupted. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. (1682) 184 
The infectious air, that corrupted the blood of strangers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. JVh:/. (1790) II. 175 
Fruits, which,. must have performed a voyage of sixty or 
fourscore leagues, without being corrupted. 

b. fig. Said in reference to the blood of attainted 
persons : see Corruption 2 b. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iv. 93 And by his Treason, 
stand’st not thou attainted, Corrupted, and exempt from 
ancient Gentry ? 1628 Coke On Lift. § 745 By his attainder 
of Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and corrupted 
as. .his children cannot be heyres to him. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 346 The attainder of the father only 
corrupts the lineal blood, and not the collateral blood 
between the brothers. 

2. To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid matter ; to infect, taint, 
render morbid. 

1548 VLkix. Chron. 123 [The town] was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague : whereby twoo partes 
of the people, .wer destroyed. 1563 Fulke (1640) 

16 This kmde of Exhalation corrupteth the ayre, which 
infecteth the bodies of men and beasts. ^ X671 R. Bohun 
Disc. Wind 173 Suffocating Air, which infests the Burn- 
ing Zone ; where the whole Masse is corrupted with intoler- 
able heats. 

t b. To adulterate. Obs. 

iS8x Act 23 Eliz.c. 8. § 4 Every e Person and Persons that 
shall eorrupte the Honny. .with any deceyptfull myxture, 
shall forfeyte the Barrell. 1697 View Penal La-m 244 If 
any. .Vintners shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine. 

3. To render morally unsound or ‘rotten’; to 
destroy the moral purity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality) ; to debase, defile. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Gdtt.) 1553 heading. How manes sinne 
j?at i of mene, Corrupt all Jiis world bidene. 1582 Wyclif 
Gen. vi. X2 Al forsothe fiehs had coruptid his weie vpon the 
erthe. X526 -34 Tindale i Cor. xv. 33 Be not deceaved : 
malicious speakinges eorrupte good manners. XS30 Palsgr. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, iv. iii. 33 The fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is 
when shoe’s falne out with her Husband. X78X Gibbon DecL 
^ F. xxviii. III. 96 The worship of saints and relics corrupted 
the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 360 The regard to wealth, 
as the most important object in fife, which extensively cor- 
rupts Americans. 1871 Moruey (i886) 158 Lewis 

Xv., perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that 
monarchy has ever corrupted, 

4. To destroy ox pervert the integrity or fidelity 
of (a person) in his discharge of duty; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithfully ; to make venal ; 
to bribe. 

1548 Hall Chron. 138 By corruptyng with money diverse 
Burgesses of the towne. 1596 Spenser F, Q. y. ii. 23 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly meede. x65x Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxvii. 154 Upon hope of escaping punishment, 
by corrupting publique J ustice. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II, 226 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be de- 
ceived. x86s Mill in Morn. Star 6 J uly, A lavish expendi- 
ture of money, in corrupting the electors, 
b. with adverbial extension. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 204 Whether .. it were not 
possible with well-waighing summes of gold to corrupt him 
to a reuolt, 1667 Milton P, L. i, 368 The greatest part 
Of Mankind they corrupted tq^ forsake God their Creator. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones v. vii, The disease applies to the 
French military politics and corrupts nature over to his side. 
1798 Anti-facobin xxxi, Endeavouring to corrupt the 
waiter to mingle poison with the food- 

1 5. To pervert the text or sense of (a law, etc.) 
by altering it for evil ends. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Prov. ProL, Oure writen thingis . . that ben 
not coruptid. 1509 [see Corrupting ppl. a. i], 22x536 

Tindale Exp. Matt. Title-q., The restoring agayne of 
Moses law eorrupte b> the Scribes and Pharises. i6ix Bible 
2 Cor. ii. X7 Wee are not as many which corrupt the word 
of God. X659 Pearson Creed ii. 136 note. The Mahometans, 
who could not deny but they [those words of the psalm] 
were spoken of theMessias, were forced to corrupt the text. 
1709 Hearne Collect. 4 Oct., The Hereticks corrupted the 
New Testament. 

6 . To destroy the purity of (a language), the 
correctness or original form of (a written passage, 
a word, etc.) ; to alter (language) for the worse 
as judged by the standard of the originaL 
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^ 2630 yokns0n*s Kingd. Commw. 371 Their language 
is Italian, but corrupted with the Greeke, French, and 
Spanish. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. ir. i. 16 By the Spaniards 
Islccs des Arenas^ but the English Seamen .. corrupt the 
same strangely, and some call it the Desaris, others the 
Desaraisses. 2768 Johnson Pref. io ShaJiS. IX. 277 
The faults of all [the Publishers] . . have . . corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery. 2881 Skleat EtymoL 
Diet. S.V. Cutlass, Hence the word was corrupted to cur- 
tleaxe, 

7 . To Spoil (anything) in quality: fa. a thing 
material. Ohs, 

2526-34 Tindale Mait. vi. ig Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, where rust and mothes corrupte 
[2612 doth corrupt, 2882 doth consume], 2663 Life Earl 
Essex in Select, Harl. Misc. <1793) 164 Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move. 

b. a thing not material : To spoil, mar. arch, 

2602 Marston a nt. ^ Mel. iv.Wks. 1856 1 . 48 Thou hast had 
a good voice, if this colde marshe. .have not corrupted it. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 792 Hee was . . called backe again 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. 263a J. Hay- 
ward tr. Blondes Bromena^ 6 x ThePrincesse. .finding now 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 2833 Tennyson Blackbird 15 Plenty corrupts 
the melody That made thee famous once, when young. 

t 8. To break up the constitution or existing 
form of ; to dissolve, destroy. Obs. 

26^-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (jjox) 520/1 Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten. .is generated the Number Nine 
. .of Nine corrupted is generated Ten, by addition of One. 
2729 Clarke Rohauli's Nat. Phil. 17 We say an egg is 
corrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a chicken in 
its place. 

9 . intr. To become corrupt or putrid, to 'go 
bad*; to undergo decomposition; to putrefy, rot, 
decay. 

c 23^ Chaucer Knis. T, 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 84 b, Take away thy soule, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh. 2563 Fulke Meteors 65 b, Gold 
never corrupteth by rust. 2599 Shaks. Hen. F, v. ii. 40 All 
her_^ Husbandry doth lye on heapes, Corrupting in it owne 
fertilitie. c 2625 Milton Death Fair Infant 30 Yet can I 
not persuade me thou art dead, Or that thy corse corrupts 
in earth's dark womb. 2712 J. James tr. Le Blontfs Garden- 
202 Stagnant Water is. .very subject to corrupt, and to 
stink. 2803 WiTTMAN Trav. Turkey 69 The carcasses of 
dead animals. . were scattered in great abundance among the 
tents, to corrupt and moulder away, 
b. of moral decay. 

1598 M ERES Palladis T., I n these declining and corrupting 
times. 2612 Bacon Ess., Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.)488 In a 
slothfull Peace, both courages will effeminate, and maners 
cotTupt. 2816 Southey Poet's Pilgr. iv. 21 The human 
mind Corrupts and goes to wreck. 1872 Spurgeon Treas, 
Dav, Ps. Iviiu 8 Every unregenerate man is an abortion. 
He corrupts in the darkness of mn. 

Corrupted (k/rjp-pted), ppl. a. [f. COBETJPT 
+ *ED.J Made or become corrupt (in various 
senses) ; =»CoKRUFP ///. fl!. 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref I. xxxv, 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. 2^2 Act 23 Eliz. c. 8. 

§ I, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall happen to bee solde. 
260a Shaks. Ham. iii. iii. 57 In the corrupted currants^ of 
this world, Offence's gilded hand may shoue by lustice. 

2603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 320 This corrupted 
traitor. 2699 Bentley Pkal. xii. 327 The present copy of 
Scylax, one of the most corrupted books in the world. 2732 
Swift On his Death, They argue no corrupted mind In him. 
2768 Johnson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 291 The emenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 2807 J. E. Surtn Phys. Bot. 
500 The sap of corrupted wood. 2876 J. H. Newman 

Sk. 1 . 1, i. 44 A pagan, who had some notion of Christianity 
in a corrupted form- 

Hence Corm'ptedly adv., Corrif ptedness, 

2620 Healey .S'/. Aug. Citie of God in. ii. 109 The senat 
. .judged ten yeares together most partially, and most cor- 
Tuptedly. x6^ Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 90 Our native 
corruptednesse. 2694 Sloane in Phil, Trans. XVIII. 62 
Fowls, .called Cuntur, and by the Spaniards corruptedly 
Condor, 1817 Bentham Pari, Ref , Caiech, \xZiZ) 73 The 
Judges . . are thus kept . .in a state . . of. .corruptedness. 2852 
G. S. Faber Many Mansions note, References to 

Pagan Mythology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patriarchism. 

Corrupter, -or Also 6 -ar, -our. 

[f. Corrupt v. At -erI ; also spelt ~cr, like the 
L. agent-n. from corrumpB'e, and in i6th c. 
with Anglo- Fr. ending -our=mod..Y, corrupteur.'] 
One who or that which corrupts : in various 
senses. 

2538 Starkey England ii. i, 150 Lyve alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chakyte. 2546 BKLVi Eng. Votaries i. (R,), 
Her corruptour being biheaded. 2582 M ulcaster Positions 
iv. (1887) 20 To mu<m moisture, the corrupter of such cax-. 
casses. 2656 Prynne Demurrer 22 They were corrupters 
and counterfeiters of the Kings mony. 2675 Traherne Chr, 
Ethics XV. 222 The artifices of corruptors. 2709 Steele 
Tatler No. 65 p 5 The great Corrupter of our Manners 
and Morality. 2792-1823 DTsraeli C ur. L ii. , New IVords, 
III. 26 There are three foul corruptors of a language : 
caprice, affectation, and ignorance. 2880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 6a The apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
motives to corrupters of the truth. 

b. One guilty of bribery or ' corrupt practices ’. 
2820 Bentham Packing fiSai) 47 Corruptors, regular or 
casual. 2863 H. Cox InsHt. i. viii, 116 Bribery is not^^only 
an offence in the corruptor, but also in the person receiving 
the bribe, Spectator 6 Mar. 313/2 The vote might be 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. 

Corru’ptful, a. rare. ff. Corrupt z/. -b-PUL, 
after words like harmful, hurtful, in which the 


first element is a sb., but is liable to be thought a 
verb.] Full of corrupting influence ; fraught with 
corruption. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 54 She . . with corruptfull \.Ff, 
corrupted] bribes is to untruth distrayned* <2x852 Joanna 
Baillie (Ogilvie), Boasting of this honourable borough to 
support its own dignity and independency against all cor- 
ruptful encroachments. 

Corr'aptibilitjT (k/r^iptibi-liti). [ad. L. cor- 
ruptibilitds (Tertuliian), f. corruptibilis : see next 
and -ITT. Also mod.F. corruptibility. 1 The quality 
of being corruptible. 

[2526-34 Inconruptibilite", see Corruptible i.] 

Charnock in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cii. 25 Those that 
are freest from corruptibility and change. 2752 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (X779) II. Iii. 127 He hoped to profit, .by the 
corruptibility of her guardian. 1847 De ^uincey Protes- 
tantism, Wks. 1862 VII. 216 The corruptibilities of perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects (i886) 428/2 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corruptible (kFr 2 ?-pt^^’l)> Also 7 -able, 
[a. F. corruptible (14th c.) or ad. L. corruptibil-is, 
f. ppl. stem of corrumpere to Corrupt : see -ble.] 

1 , Liable to corruption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. | 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.) 

2340 Hampole Pr. Come. 8860 Made of corruptybelle 
matere, <21400-50 Alexander 3459 A coruptible kyng of 
clay fourmed. 2526-34 Tindale i Cor. ix. 25 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vneor- 
ruptible croune. Ibid. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 
2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of Itself but a corruptible and earthly creature. 2692 Ray 
Dissol. World 29 They held that the World is corruptible. 
2796 Southey Occas. Pieces v, The soul Inhabits still its 
corruptible clay. 2848 C. Bronte y. Eyre vi, In putting off 
our corruptible bodies. 

t 2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Obs, 

1586 Cogan Haven Health U. ('1636)65 Onyons. .engender 
ill humours and corruptible putrifactions in the stomack. 
2620 Venner Via Recta vil 116 They., engender winde, 
and increase crude and corruptible humours, 

3 . Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bribery or corrupt practices. 

1677 Orrery Art of War If an Officer .. be false, cor- 
rupted, or corruptable. 2863 H. Cox Instit. i. viii. 98 The 
House of Commons, .was itself corruptible. 2864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. IV. 521 Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4 . Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ruption. 

2887 Roget Old French 200 The persistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible m in some [forms] is a curiosity. 

Corra'ptibleness. [f. prec. 4 - -ness.] The 
quality of being corruptible ; corruptibility. 

1398 [see Incorruptibleness]. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 
214 The corruptiblenesse of their substance. x^^ArtCon- 
tentm. iv. § 2. 193 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials. 2850^ Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 75 The symbol of 
inherent corruptibleness. 

Corruptibly {kptP'ptMi), adv. [f. as prec. 
4.-LY2.] la a corruptible manner; so as to be 
corrupted. 

2556 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. vii. 34 Loue (namely self 
loue) corruptibly growyng. 2595 Shaks. fokn v, vii. 2 The 
life of all his blood Is touch’d corruptibly. 

Corraptinjff (kprzi’ptii) )$ ^^l' sb, [f. Corrupt 
V. 4- The action of the verb Corrupt. 

2565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Mamts in iudicio abstinere. , 
to refraine giving bribes, and corrupting of judges, a 2626 
Bacon A>w Atl., Without all corrupting. 2677 Hale 
Prim, Ori^. Man. ii. xiL 244 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. 

Corru'pting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- -ing 2.] 

1 . That corrupts {Irans.) : see the verb, 

2^09 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 107 That which is 
written both playne and holyly, By their corrupting and 
vnlawful glose .. they bring to damnable heresie. 2594 
Shaks. Rich. III. iv. ii. 34. 2605 Play Stucley in Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. (1878) 219 The way. .by force or by corrupting 
gold, To step into the throne.^ 2792 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 
436 Power IS a very corrupting thing, especially low and 
jobbish power. 2839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 263 A tyranny 
more degrading ana corrupting than any she had hitherto 
experienced. 

a. That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 
2567 Triall Treas. (2850) 6 How be it, it is not golde al- 
wayes that doth shine. But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation. 2774 Goldsm. Ain/. Afr/. C1776) V. 93 Fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting. 2860 Rus- 
KiN Mod. Paint, vni. i. § 5 When, .living, we called it pure 
, . when . , corrupting . .we call it impure. 

Corruption (k/rip'pjon). Forms: 4-5 cor- 
rupcioim, corupcioun, -cion, 4 corrupeyone, 
4-6 -cion, 5-6 -cyon, -eione, 5 -tyown, 6 -tione, 
(coronption>, 6- corruption, [a. F. cormption 
(lath c.), in OF- also -iiun, -cion, ad. L. corrup- 
tion-em, n. of action from corrump-h’e to corrupt. 
Adopted from theological Latin.] The action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted ; the con- 
dition of being corrupt ; corrupt matter; a cor- 
rupt example or form ; corrupting agency : in the 
various physical, moral, and transferred applica- 
tions of Corrupt. 

I. Physical. 

fl. The destruction or spoiling of anything, esp. 
by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


tendant unwholesomeness and loathsomeness ; 
putrefaction. Obs. 

1377 Langl, P. pi. B. XX. 98 Kynde come after with 
many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences and moche 
poeple shente ; So kynde horw corupciouns kulled ful 
manye. 1382 Wyclif Dan. iii. 92 Loo I I see foure men . . 
walkynge in mydil of the fyre, and no thing of corrupcioun 
is in hem, CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In |>at abbay 
commes neuer fieess, ne flyes, ne nan o]>er swilk vermyn of 
corrupcioun. 2546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) Rij b, The 
hole body falleth in distemper . . it procedeth commonly by 
corrupcion of the milke. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that haste to corruption, that is conceived. 2718 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (2730) I. iii. § 2 The naked 
Bone can rarely endure the Air without Corruption. 
fig. 2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII. iv. ii. 71 After my death, I 
wish no other Herald. .To keepe mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

b. spec. Decomposition as a consequence of 
death ; dissolution. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xv. 10 Ne hou sail gif )?i haligh 
to see corupcioun. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv. 42 The asen 
rysinge of deed men.^ It is sowun in corupcioun. C1400 
Destr. Troy 20787 His corse . . come to corupcioun, as his 
kynd asked. 2533 Gau Richt Vay u888) 34 Yair sal be na 
generacione na corrupcione eftir dwmis day. 1625 Crooke 
Body of Man 29 If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at those parts which are most sub- 
iect to corruption. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. _ 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 324 
Whatever is put in this oil, will keep from corruption . , for 
ages. 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 21 III. 512 When the bodies 
of the dead were taken up already in a state of corruption. 

t e. Applied to inorganic matter : The breaking 
up or decomposition of a body, the oxidation or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Obs. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 Copper, in colour, comming 
neerest to Gold..giyeth way to corruption, being infected 
with that greene minerall (^opperus.^ 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
vtaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 233'! hey are subiect to corruption, and 
so are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they haue life or no. 2666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 
Qual. (x667) 57 Those violent Corruptions of Bodies that are 
made by Outward Agents, shattering them into pieces, 
t d. In a more general sense : Destruction, dis- 
solution of the constitution which makes a thing 
what it is. Obs. 

a 1606 Blundeville, Corruption Is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as from an oak to chips or ashes. 27x0 
J. Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 17 When a Thing 
is destroyed, or ceases to be what it was before, we call it 
Corruption ; thus we say it is a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we see the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. 2845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 62 Cor- 
ruption is a breaking up. .or . .resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually a loss of unity. 

1 2. Infection, infected condition ; also^^. con- 
tagion, taint. Obs. 

£'2430 Lydg. in Turner Dom.Archit. III. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion, From wycked ayre & from inffexion. 2508 tr. Lin- 
schoten's Voy. in Arb. Garner III. 24 Through the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b. Law, Corruption of blood : the effect of an 
attainder upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or ' cor- 
rupted ’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all rights of rank and title ; in conse- 
quence of which he could no longer retain pos- 
session of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could his descendants inherit from him. 

2563 Act $ Eliz. c. 2 This Act . . shall not extend to make 
any corruption of blood. 2610 Guillim Heraldry 1, viii. 
(1660) 47 More over that they shall sustain corruption of 
their blood and family. 2722 Lend. Gaz. No. 5927/12 No 
Attainder, .shall extend to work any Corruption of Blood. 
2769 Blackstone Comm.TSf. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with all it’s connected consequencp, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twentieth generation, may., be abol- 
ished by act of parliament. 2813 Sir S. Romilly in Examiner 
22 Feb. 227/2 The next thing to which he objected, was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture, 2862 Ld. Brougham jPrz/. 
Const. App, ii. 414 In the United States.. an attainder does 
not work corruption of blood. 

3. concr. Decomposed or putrid matter, in a 
sore, boil, etc. ; pus. 0(5/. exc. 

2536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 240 b, With a shell . . 
he scraped y* stynkyng fylth & corrupeyon of her deed 
body. 2580 Baret a Iv. C 1319 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, pus. 1688 R, Holme Ar- 
moury HI. 324/2 Hooked, .Instruments . . termed Drawers 
are to scrape out Corruption in a Wound or Bruize. 2888 
Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., All blud and cormption. 

*595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 82 When itbreakes, I feare 
will issue thence The foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death. 2597 — 2 Hen. IV, iii. i. 77 That foule Sinne 
gatheringhead, Shall breake into Corruption. 2642 Rogers 
Naaman 263 True bumblenesse .. lyes open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, to let out her corruption. 
II. Moral. 

4. A making or becoming morally corrupt ; the 
fact or condition of being corrupt ; moral deterio- 
ration or decay ; depravity. 

<rx34o Cursor M. (Fairf.) 1553 (heading^ X>fi corrupcioun of 
l>e lande offer synne. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 2=31) 20 
That is it that preserueth mannes soule from spirituall cor- 
rupeyon of synne. 2592 Davies Immort. Soul viir. xxi, As 
from Adam, all Corruption take. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 
107 f 2 The general Corruption of Manners in Servants is 
pwing to the Conduct of Masters. 2849-50 Alison Hist- 
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Europe I. ii. § 50. 168 Have the arts and sciences contributed 
to the corruption or purification of morals ? 1856 Froude 
IJist, Eng, (1858) I. ii. 172 The clergy as a body were 
paralysed by corruption. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. 476 
The blow at the corruption of the Court which followed was 
of a far more serious order, 
b. (with « and//.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 4gs^ And dense it of al manere 
of syn, And of alle corrupcions, bath hegh and law. 1605 
Bp. Hall Medii. <§• Vows i, § 16 My progresse so small, and 
insensible ; my corruptions so strong. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 
ji. 137 The young Man had strong Corruptions to grapple 
with. 1727 Swift Gulliver Pref. Let., Some corruptions of 
my Yahoo nature have revived in me. 
e. Corrupting influence or agency. 

0:340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 l?e whilk waxis noght 
soure thurgh }?e corupciouns of }?is warld. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 825 Right so is a wikked prest corrupcioun ynough 
for al a parisch. 1813 Byron £r. A bydos ii. xx, How oft 
the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part I 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 124 The love of money is the 
corruption of states. 

5 . Kvil nature, ‘the old Adam’; anger, ‘tem- 
per’. Now colloq, or dial, 

i75>9 C. Winter Let, in W. Jay Mem. (18431 36 His cor- 
ruptions were roused by the report. 1829 Blackw. Mag, 
XXV. 545 Fling doon the Stannard— if you dinna, it’ll be 
waur for you, for you’ve raised my corruption, 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. v. xii. (1849) 247 ‘ Let alone my goods ’ . . ex- 
claimed I, for my corruption was rising. 1848 A. Bronte 
Ten. Wildfell Hall xxxi, I am no angel, and my corruption 
rises against it. 

6 . Perversion or destruction of integrity in the 
discharge of public duties by bribery or favour ; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esp, in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

Wyntoun Cron. vn. viii. 703 Quhat for corruptyown 
and mwy, Thare charge hai dyd nocht detfully. 1494 Act 
II Hen. vn. c. 21 If any of the petit Jury toke. .any some 
of money, .after any suche corrupcion by the Graund Jury 
founden, etc. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (18261 141 
Guy . . escaped soon after by corruption of his keepers. 
a xhoo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. xxiv. § 8 Simoniacal corrup- 
tion I may not for honours sake suspect. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxvi. 144 The frequent corruption and partiality 
of Judge.s. _ 1769 Junius Lett, i. (1804) I. 13 It is not suffi- 
cient, .that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist, <1876) II. xii. 398 
The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, but 
corruption. 1880 M' Carthy Own Times IV. lix. 316 The 
ballot has not extinguished corruption in small boroughs, 
f b. A case or instance of cornipt practice. Obs. 

1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden 1 14 The corrup- 
cion wherewith the L. Chancellor was charged, viz., twenty- 
three severall corrupcions proved by wytnesses. 

III. The pers'ersion of anything from an 
original state of purit]^. 

f 7 . Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

1340 Ayenb. Maydenhod . . to loki al hare lyf hare 
bodyes yholliche wyJ)0Ute enye corrupcion. c 1420 Meir. 
Si. Kath. 120 (Horstm.) Thou schewest here a fal.se reson, 
Woman withowt corrupcyon Never gyt chylde ne bare. 

8 . The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive purity ; an instance of this per- 
version. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 38 The Corruption 
then of Monarchy is call’d Tyranny, i&i Bramhall Just 
Vind. ii. 10 They who first separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
practise, Liturgy, etc. 1776 Johnson 5 Apr. in Boswell^ 
Afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines. 
iB^tSuvues Huguenots Eng. iii. 11880) 45 The Huguenots., 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
their reform. 1878JM0RLEY Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 201 
To judge a system in its corruption. 

9 . Change of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of incor- 
rectness, deterioration, etc. 

1404 Fabyan Chron, 11. xlvii. 31 It was called Caerlud or 
Lud dys towne : and after by corrupcyon, or shortyng of the 
speche, it was named London. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1865)6 Of necessytye, bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, 
yt [Chaucer’s text] must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes. 1634 Ford P, VVarbeck 1. iii, Tell 
me. .is it [the writing] a sure intelligence of all The progress 
of our enemies’ intents Without corruption ? 1679 Plot 
Staffordsh. (1686) 417 It was ever after call'd Wulfrunes- 
Hampton, since by corruption of speech Wolverhampton. 
1710 Swift Taller No. 230 1* 3 The continual Corruption 
of our English Tongue. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon, 1 . viii. 
215 His numbers having suffered corruption during their 
passage through so many hands. 1861 Max Muller Sc. 
Lang, L ii, (1880) 47 By phonetic corruption . , not only the 
form, but the whole nature of language is destroyed, 
b. A concrete instance of such alteration. 

1^9 Bentley Phal. -xx. 228 As for the two other names 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corruption. 1711 Steele No. 80 F 9, I am not 

against reforming the Corruptions of Speech you mention, 
* 753 C Johnson Rambler No, 177 F9 A copy.. by the help 
of which, the text might be freed from several corruptions. 
1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, (185SJ v. 233 Nfiblus being the 
corruption of NeapoHs. 

Corruptionist (Vr^^-pjanist). [f. prec. + 

-iST.j A supporter, defender, or practiser of cor- 
niption, esp, in the administration of public affairs. 

1810 L. Hunt (in Atheneeum 18 Dec. 1880, 815/3), The 
corruptionists will have it that I am a turbulent demagogue. 
1824 Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) II. 43/1^ Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you must go on saying you marry in the 
name of the 7 'rinity whether you believe in it or not. 1884 
American VIII. 260 One of the most notorious corruption- 
ists in American politics. 


+ Corru*ptiouSy a. Obs. Also 6 -uous. [f. as 
prec. : see -ous.] Characterized by corruption. 

1540 Coverdale Fruit/, Less. Pref. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
199 Of ourselves W'e are but grafts of a corruptious tree. 
ISS9 Morwyng Evonyni. 23 Yet for-as-muche as they be 
corruptuous, they cannot he long kept. 1604 Breton Pass. 
Shepherd C iv h, A breath that so the ayre perfumes As all 
corruptious sence [ascent] consumes. 

Corruptive (kpr 27 *ptiv), a, (sb.) [ad. L. cor- 
ruptiv-us liable to corruption (TertulL), or a. F. 
corruptify ~ive (14th c.), f. stem of L. corrumpere : 
see -iVE.] 

f 1 . Subject or liable to corruption. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 180 That wee may receiue 
no corruptiue inheritance, 1683TRYON Way to Health 
Salt.. does tye or hold the corruptive parts of the Flesh 
captive, that they cannot proceed to Putrifaction. 1691 
Ray Creation 11. ( 1704) 233 Some corruptive quality for so 
speedy a dissolution of the Meat. 

2 . That has the quality of corrupting; that 
tends to corrupt. 

1609 Armin Jtal. Taylorl ij b. To out-rime thyill-reason’d 
doze In thy corruptive prayse. 1640 Reynolds Passions 
iii. 16 Such a temper of Minde . , is corruptive to the Mem- 
orie. a x6gt Boyle Hist. Air xii. (16921 65 Lightning is not 
always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. 1737 
Whiston Josephus* Hist. iv. viii. § 3 This fountain . .was 
entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature. 1817 Bentham 
Ch. Eng. 332. 18^ F. Peek in Contemp. Rev. July 75 The 
association of the first offenders with the old and irreclaim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 

■f B. sb. A thing that tends to corrupt. Obs, 

1641 Ld. Digby in Rushw. Hist, Coll. lu. (1692) I. 228 Of 
all these Corruptives of Judgment..! do, before God, dis- 
charge my self. 

Hence Corru'ptively adv.^ in a corniptive 
manner. 

x6s3 F. G. tr. Scudery's Artamenes viii. 11. (1655) 
Forming that name out of two Greek words corruptively 
put together. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 81 
Corruptively de»-ived from Primitive Patriarchal Tradition. 

t Corru’ptless, a. Obs. [f. Cobkupt v. + 
-LESS ; cf. exhaustless, and see Cobbupteul.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorraptible. 

1606 Marston Sophonisha in. i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. 1613 Heywood Silver Age iv. i. There is in me 
nothing mortal, save this shape. .The rest all pure, corrupt- 
less, and refined. 1693 Drvden Ovid's Met. xv, 595 The 
borders with corruptless myrrh are crown’d. 

Corruptly (k^r»*ptli), adv. Also 4 corup- 
liche. [f. Corrupt a. + -ly ^.] In a corrupt or 
depraved manner ; pervertedly ; by means of cor- 
nipt ion or bribery. 

1537 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl, Mem, I. App. 
Ixxxi. 196 Alas !_ Master Pole, what lack of learning and 
prudence was this, so corruptly to judg the matter. *596 
Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ix. 42 (3 that estates, degrees, and 
offices, Were not deriu’d corruptly. 1611 Bible Neh, i. 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee. *732 Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed. 2) 325 "We are all of us, for the most 
part corruptly educated. 1863 H. Cox Instil, t. v. 24 To 
which excess several of the judges corru;i^tly gave counten- 
ance. 1869 Daily News 2 Feb., He denied that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here, 
b. By way of verbal or textual corruption. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 159 Cadwaledrus . . is 
i-cleped Ced walla, .but corupliche, for they knew nou^t the 
longage of Britouns. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 9 Called 
in the Norman language Cover le fue^ which we now cor- 
ruptly call Curfue. 1728 Newton ChronoL Amended In- 
trod. 5 Writing Jasus corruptly for Inachus. 1774 C. J. 
Phipps Voy. N. Pole 184 Called by the Russians Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 

Corruptness (k^r 27 'ptnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being corrupt ; corruption. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin! s Inst. 11. iv. (1634) 138 The 
wickednesse that they have conceived by corruptnesse of 
nature, 1638 Penkethman Artach, I iij b, The Beasts and 
Cattel also through corruptnesse of the grasse wheron they 
fed, died. 1786 J. Robf.rts in Life 38 Thou mayest see the 
corruptness of such laws, a *847 Mrs. Sherwood of 
Manor's, xxix. 81 The corruptness of his motives in marry- 
ing my cousin. 

Corruptress (k^rt?'ptres). [f. Corrupter -j- 
-Ess,] A female corrupter ; also Jig. of things. 

c i6ii Chapman Iliad xni. 316 Man’s fierce corruptress, 
Fight, Set up her bristles in the field with lances long and 
light, 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. iii, Peace, thou 
rude bawd Thou studied old corruptress. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (i8xx) VI. i. 2 What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress? 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul it. II Ionia had been the corruptress of Greece, 
Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 

Corruptrice. Ohs. rare--'^. [ad. L. cor- 
ruptrix, -iricem, fern, of corruptori on analogy of 
B'. corruptrice : see -tric®.] ~ prec. 

160^ Holland A mm. Marcell. :icxv. ni. 266 Licentious 
libertie, the corruptrice ifiorrupiriceml of States and 
manners both. 

t Corru’ptrix. Ohs. [I^] = prec, 

161 X Cotgr., Corruptrice a corruptrix, a woman that 
marres, or misleads, others. 

Corruscate, -ation, erron. ff. Coruscate, etc. 
Corry, var. of Corbie ; obs. f, Curry. 
Corrydie, Corrynogh, Corrysive, Corry- 
vall, obs. ff. CoRRODY, Coronach, Corrosive, 

CORRIVAL. 

Cors, obs. f. Coarse, Corse, Course, Cross, 
Curse ; Cors, in Archil, see Corse 7. 


II CoTSaCy eorsafe. Zool [Turk! name : so 
F. corsac.J The Tartar fox, Vulpes corsac. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 393 The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan) 
. .which, .much resembles the descriistions of the Corsac, is 
described by him. .asa very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European Fox. 

Corsage (k^'jsed,^, or, as F., korsa-g). [a. OF, 
corsage (12th c. in Littre), f. cors body: see -age.] 

f 1 . Bodily condition as to size and shapeliness. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ti. vl. 72 Another heste of moche fayr 
corsage or shappe of body. 1658 Ussher Ann. 387 He 
thought the greatness of their stature and corsage would be 
a terrour to me Romans. 

t 2 . The body as distinct from the limbs; the 
bust. Obs. 

1510-20 Compl. too late Maryed {X862) 10 Gor^ously 
shewynge her fayre corsage. 1600 Puttenham in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 476 What ells dame nature coolde de- 
vise I'o frame a face, and corsage paragon, 
b. Of a bird. [A Gallicism.] 

1869 tr. Pouchefs Universe {y87X)€>s The sapphire and the 
emerald gleam on their wings and corsages. 

8. The ‘ body ’ of a woman’s dress ; a bodice 
(commonly pronounced as Fr.), 

1857 A. Harris & E. Falconer Rose of Castiley Mule- 
teer's Song, Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 
’neath its corsage bound. 1867 Nation 3 Jan. 14/1 The 
same trimming was continued on the corsage and in the 
head-dress. 1883 'Truth 31 May 769/2 The ball dress has 
a train and corsage of turquoise blue satin. 

tCorsaiut. Obs. Forms: 4 cors seynt, 
cors-sancte, cor-seynt, corseint, -sant, -sannt, 
-sand, 4-5 -saynt, -seynt, 5 coresaynte. [a. 
OF. cors saint, mod.!*', corps saint holy body, 
body of a saint.] The body of a saint ; a sainted 
person, (departed) saint (considered as locally 
present where his or her body rests). 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 8740 And hys ymage ful 
feyre depeynte Ry5t as he were a cors seynt. 1362 Lancl. 
P. PI. A. vi. 23 Knowest )>ou ouht a Corseynt Men calleh 
Seynt Treu]?e ? c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 873 pat 
cristine mene suld nocht mak Cors-sancte of hyme, na 
honoure do. 1393 Test. (Surtees) 186 [At the] hegh 

auter in the wirschip of the haly corsand. ‘I a X4.00 Morte 
Arih. 1164 He sekez seyntez hot seldene. .That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of J>ir heghe clyffez. c 1450 St, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2 Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere. And forto 
knawe J?at coresaynte clere. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme g4z He 
trowed hire compleynt Shold after cause hire be corseynt. 

Corsair (k^'ise®!). Forms: a. 6 corsale, fi-y 
cnrsaro ; P. 6 conrsayre, (7 cursare, corsare), 
7-8 corsaire, 7- corsair; y. 6-7 corsary, 7-8 
cuTsary, 8 corsory ; S. 7 cursoiir, -ore, corser. 
[a. F. corsaire, in i5-i('th c. coursaire^Fi. corsart, 
Sp. corsario. It. cor sale, corsare, foimerly corsaro, 
med.L. cursdrius (1234 in Matt. Paris, Dn 
Cange), f. med.L. cursus, cursa hostile excursion, 
inroad, plunder, booty (L. cursus a run, march, 
voyage\ It., Sp., Pr. corsa, F. course run, naval 
expedition for plunder, Eng. had in early use the 
It. forms corsale, corsare, In the lythc. the 
anglicized forms cursary, corsary, cursor, cursour. 

(The reference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity. ] 

1 . The name in the languages of the Mediterranean 
for a privateer ; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and coasts of 
the Christian countries were incessantly exposed. 
In English often treated as identical with pirate, 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recognized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

1549 Thomas Hist. lialie 82 Thei. .send forth yerely cer- 
taine armed galeis to kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
Pyrates. 1588 Greene Perimedes 9 A Barke of Coursayres 
and pyrates came by. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1, 128 mar- 
gin, A Foist is . . much vsed of the Turkish Cursaros, or as 
we call them Pirates or Rouers. Ibid. 217 There are many 
Corsaries or Pyrats which goe coursing alongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiling. 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246 III. 
88 French and Italian Gorsares. 1671 Charente Let. Cus- 
toms 44 Master de Razilly came to make war with the 
Corsaires of Salee. 1697 C'tess D'Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 7a 
Meluza, the most famous and covetous of all the Corsaries. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit . , Crit. Hist. 97 The Corsories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 1773 Brvdone Sicily xiii. (i8og) 157 
The incursions of the Barbary corsairs. 1814 Byron Corsair 
111. xxiv, 18 He left a Corsair’s name to other times. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II. iv. 271 The terms brigand or cor- 
sair conveyed in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt. 

2 . A privateering vessel such as those of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. in. (1682) 96 There are many Cur 
sares and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
Ibid. IX. 385 Which they as a Cursaro or man of War con- 
fiscated. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. i. 3 There are u.«;ually 
about Forty Christian Corsairs Cruising up and down in the 
Archipelago.^ 1726 W. R. Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
25 The Captain of the Corsair was an Irish Renegade. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Mediterranean. 

3 . attrib. (with corsaire ship cf. F. galUe cour- 
saire 15 th c.) 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vm. (1682) 346 Two hundred Cur- 
sary ships or Pyrats. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1 . 
131 Idlers of their own species called by apiarists corsair- 


bees, which plunder the hives of the Industnous. 1863 | 
Bright S/., Am^rka 26 Mar,, Men. .who will build corsair | 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a friendly power. j 

Corse lkpis)jS^: Forms ; 3-7 eors, 4- corse ; | 
also 4-5 korse^ sB, coors. eonra, coursse, 4-6 ; 
course, corss(e, 5-6 coree, 6-8 coarse. [ME. i 
cars, 3.. OF. cars (Ti-i3th c.) =s=Pr, corst—h. corpus 
body. In the 14th c. the Fr. was refashioned after 
L. as corps {p mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Eng., giving eventually the modern Corpse, 
q.v. Corps was at first identical in pronunciation 
with corSj but by 15:0 the p appears to have been 
sometimes pronounced, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. But 
corsj from the i6th c. spelt corse, never became 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic form of corpse, which is itself moreover 
often pronounced without the / in reading.] 
tl. A living body; = Corpse i. Ohs. 

(1292 Britton i. xv, Rap est une felonie de homme de 
violence fete au cors de femme.] a x^oo Cursor M, 19356 
(Edin.) pan wij? suaipis pai paim suang, and gremli on hair 
corsis dan^e. c 1386 Chaucer Mctmipies T. Prol. 67 lift- 
yng up his hevy dronken cors [z^.r. corps], c 1430 Lydg. 
Mm, Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 Hire semly cors for to embrace, i 
1386 Sidney (1622) 491 Euen as the flye, which to 

the flame doth goe. Pleas'd with the light, that his small j 
corse doth burne. 

tb. iraiisf. Person; a man’s self. Ohs. 

41325 E, E. Aim. P. B. 683 How my^t I hyde myn hert 
fro Habraham pe trwe, Pat I ne dyscouered to his corse my 
counsayle so dere. 4x440 York Myst. xxviii. 179 Judas. 
Qwhat man som I kys, pat corse schall ye kyll. 

2 . A dead body ; == Corpse 2. Now chiefly 
poet, or arch. a. with epithet dead lifeless, etc. 

4:1300 Cursor M. 11975 (G‘itt.) On pe ded cors par it lay 
wid fote he smaL 41470 Hrnry Wallace vi. 624 Dede 
corssys that lay wnputt in graiff. 1590 Spenser F.Q.i. xi. 

48 The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. i, i. 429, I shall see thee born at Eveni^ 
back A breathless Coarse. 418x0 C. Wolfe Burial Sir % 
Moore, As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 18x5 Scott 
Ld. of Isles vr. xv, Drops to the plain the lifeless corse. 1863 
W. Phillips Speecheskxv. 295 The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will haunt your legislative halls, 
b. simply. 

C 1250 Serm. in 0 . E. Misc. 28 Mirre. .be po biternesse de- 
fendet pet Cors pet is mide i-smered. 41386 Chaucer 
Pard. T. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a cors 
[3 MSS. corps]^ was caried to his graue. c 1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyti vii. (1890) 30 For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S. Paul, lie make a Coarse of him that 
disobeyes. 1651 Burton Anai. MeL i. ii. iv. iii. 146 Some 
. .cannot endure a room where a coarse hath been. 1735 
Somerville Chase ii. 286 Stretch’d on the Ground she lies 
A mangled Coar.se. xSax Byron Cain iii. i, I must watch 
ray husband’s consev 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xxiv. 388 Yet 
seek we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector, 
f c. pi. cors — corses. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 154 He lette pe stude halwe, for pe 
gode cors pat per were. 41325 Coer de L. 2729 He leet 
taken alle the cors Off the men and off the hors. 1387 
Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) I, 409 They berep forp cors wip 
sorwe grete. 

f 3 . transf. Of things ; The * body ’ or substance 
of a thing ; the main bulk ; also, a body or 
material substance. 

4x420 Pallad, m Husb.i.%$ Ffor vynes land to cheese 
eke must thou yeme In coors \corpore\ and in colour solute 
and rare. Ibid. in. 335 Ffor, as he saithe, the cors [of a 
vine] I delve in grounde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
confounde. Ibid. xi. 102 Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve. 1506 GuYLFORDEjPjF^gy. (1851) 76 They thought., that 
the cors of the galye shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the 
rok at the next surge. 

1 4 . ? A corslet or corset. Ohs. 

1507 May ^ June 87 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 124 They spared 
not cors, armyt, nor yet vambrace. 
t 6. A ribbon or band of silk (or other material), 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal- 
work or embroidery, and used as a girdle, garter, 
etc. Ohs. 

c tOAP Rfomp. Parv, 94 Coons of sylke, or threde [1499 
corce], iextum. Ibid. 45X Seynt, or cors of a gyrdyile, 
iextum. 1454-6 Chnrchw. Acc. St. Andrew's, East Cheap 
(in Brii. 3 Iag. XXXI. 243', Paied for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Boke iiij». ijF. 1463 Bury Wills {C^mdtn) 33 A 
long grene coors of silke harneysid with silvir. 1503 Act 
19 Hen. VII, c. 21 Silk . . in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 
Corses, Calles, Corses of Tissues, or Points. 1530 Palsgr. 
209/1 Corse of a gyrdell, tissu. 1552 Huloet, Corse and 
broade gyrth, wherwyth maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vnder theyr pappes, perizoninm. 1565-73 Cooper Thes. 
Cin?tilegium, a girdle which a bride weareth : a corse. 

+ 6. The cover of a chariot. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter couered 
wyth bayles or hordes, tympanism. XS65-73 Cooper The- 
saurus, Tympanum, the couer or corse of a chariote, 
f?. Arch, {cors) A square shaft or slender pier 
supporting a pinnacle, figure, or other terminal ; 
sometimes surmounting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the ground ; placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never with the 
effect of a buttress or support. 

1478 BoTONER/ri«., Bristol If. 129 fed. Nasmith 220) [In 
Porch of St. Stephen’s Ch.] A cors wythoute, A casement, 
etc. Ihid. If. 197 (ed. N. 269) [In West Door of Radclyff 
Ch.] A cors wythoute forth. .A cors wyth an arch buttant. 

A boterasse. A body boterasse. Indenture Si. George’s 
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Chapel, Windsor in R. Willis Archii. Horn, yr [To have] 
arcebocens [-botens] and crestes, and corses with the king’s 
beastes standing on them to bear the fanes on the outside of 
the said choir. 1844 R. Willis Archit. Horn. 71 These 
corses [at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 
the shafts of the pinnacles, which in this instance . . have 
square capitals for the reception of the beasts. Ibid. 72 In 
the accounts of these [wax herces] bodies and boiraces are 
enumerated ; and it is evident that body and cors are iden- 
tical terms. 

b. See quot. (App. never in English use.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. [from Daviler Coup d’ Archit. 
(1691 i ll. 510 : also in Diet, de 7Vcrz/4A:A: and Littre], Corps, 
in architecture, .any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a w-all, and which serves as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So 1811 Nicholson Diet. Arch. 

8. aitnb. and Comb, (from 5), as ^corse-girdle, 
■f -weaver. 

1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 84 To Alys my doughther on 
cors gyrdyll of cooloo"^ blew, harnest syluer. 1530 
Palsgr. 209/1 Corse weaver, tissutier. 1552 Huloet, 
Corse gyrdle, csestits, cinniligium, 
t Corse, course, V. Obs. or dial. [Of un- 
certain origin. 

In sense it is identical with Coss v., being the usual 
English form while coss is mo.stly Sc. ; this, with the fact 
that both coss and corse certainly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consider^ them as mere 
phonetic variants arising from the vocalization of r in corse, 
or the insertion of r into the spelling of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identity that there is a third verb, 
ScoRSE, variously written skoase, skoce, scoarse, scource, 
synonymous in meaning with corse and coss’, and that It. 
has both cozzonare and scozzonare ‘ to coarce or trucke 
horses with a horse-coarcer* (Florio .] 
trans. To exchange, to interchange ; to barter ; to 
deal in (a thing) by buying and selling again. In 
later use only in to corse horses. Kence CoTsing 
vbl. sb., jobbing, brokery. 

41325 Metr. Horn. 139 And thar bisyd woned a kniht, 
That thoru kind was bond and thralle, Bot knihihed gat 
he wit catelle. This catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing. 14. . \^arde in Rel. Ant. II. 281 And 
5itt salle thay be coussid [f coursid] awaye at Appilby faire, 
As wyfes makis bargans, a horse for a mare. 1552 R. 
Hutchinson Serm. Oppression Wks. (1841) 321 To persuade 
the Roman senators to change and corse certain pri.soners. 
1600 Holland Livy xxii. xxiii. 446 About the exchange 
and coursing [permutandisj of certein prisoners or captives. 
1650 Fuller PisgaJt u. iv. v. 78 They went thither to course 
horses. 1847-78 Halliwell, Corsing, horse-dealing. 

Corse, obs. f. Coarse, Course, Cross, Curse. 
Corselet, var. of Corslet. 
t Corse-present. Obs. Also corps(e-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt, -prisaiint, -aunce. 

A customary gift due to the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 
a mortuary. 

1393 Test, Ehor. (Surtees) I. 185 , 1 wyte for my corspresent 
the best garment that I for my body ordand. 1497 Ibid. 
IV. 124 My best horse, with bridell, sadill, and Oder ap- 
parell, in the name of my mortuary corspresand. 1529 
Act ax Hen. VIII, c. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 
presentes. 1552 Lyndesay Monarc^ 4479 He did nocht 
bid thame seik nor craif Cors presentis nor offerandis. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 120 a, The parson and vicar 
wyll haue for a mortuary or a coarse pre.sent the best thynge 
that is about the house. 1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance 
Div. Off. 459 Mortuaries, .because they were usually repre- 
sented with the corpse at the burial, were therefore called 
corpse-presents. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 425 It was 
antiently usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuary to 
church along with the corpse when it came to be buried ; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present. 1:777 
Brand Pop. Antzf. (1870) II. 199. 1882 Furnivall E. E. 
Wills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. 

t Corser, courseir. Obs. [f. Corse v. + -er.] 
A jobber; esp. a horse-dealer, a horse -couper. Obs, 
exc. in Hokse-cx)rseu. 

4 1380 WycLiF Wks. (1880) 172 }>ei ben corseris . . and bien 
schep and neet and sellen hem for wynnynge. 4 1430 
Lydg. Bockas vi. i, (1554) 145 a. Like a coursour make 
coultes that be wllde. With spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild. 4 x^o Promp. Parv. 94 Corsowre of horse, mango. 
1449 jP4/zA 27 Hen. VI, in Rolls ParL V. 154/1 Oon 
William Gerveis, by the coloure of a patente. .cleping hym- 
self the Kyngs Corser, rideth and gotheto. .markeitis. 1519 
Horman Vulg. 251b, Corsets of horses, .by false menys, 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 120 A corser is he,, that byeth all rydden horses, and 
selleth them agayne. 1607 Topskll Pozir-f. Beasts (1673) 
224 The coursers of horses do many time.s beguile the simpler 
sort ofbuyers by lying and deceitful affirmation. 1613 Beaum. 
& Fl. Contain V. i, I am no bawd, nor cheater, nor a courser 
Of broken-winded women. 

t CoTserie. Obs. ^ [f. Corser : see -ert.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; buying and selling, barter. 

4 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wjh. HI. 283 Cursed corserie of 
s vmonye. 1556-7 A 4^ 3-4 Phil, f Map, Slat. Irel. ( Bolton) 
255 [They] doe give themselves to idknesse and will not 
labour, but daily use corserie, as in buying horses. 

Corset (k^iset). Forms ; 4-9 corsette, 5 oac- 
sete, conrsette, 9 corsett, 5- corset, [a. F. 
corset (13th c. in Littre), dim, of OF. cors body.] 

1 . A close-fitting body-garment ; esp. a laced 
bodice worn as an outside garment by women in 
the middle ages and still in many countries ; also 
a similar garment formerly worn by men. 

1299 Wardrobe Acci. Edw. I, zZ/%^, 2 corsett’ de mi- 
niver. 1387 Trevisa Higden iliLous) II. 361 He dede on a 
corseite of Janyr. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B viij, This 
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g5’-se. .of these grete pourfylsand of the coursettys torned 
by the sydes. 4x530 Ld. Bkkuzrs Arch. Lyt, (1814) 
336 Her senesshaL . mounted on a gret courser, and in a 
rich corset of grene, gyrt w* a white silken lace. 1805 Ht. 
& k Lee Canterb. T. V. 228 She wore a corset, the short 
waist and petticoats of her country. 1811 Scott Don 
Roderick xxxiii, He conscious of his broidered cap and 
band, She of her netted locks and light corsette. 

2 . A closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened with 
whalebone or the Tike, and fastened by lacing; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and support 
to the figure ; stays. 

179s Times 24 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a slight buffon tucker of two inches high, are now the only 
defensive paraphernalia of our fashionable Belles. 1796 
Specif W. Booth's Patent No. 2112 An improvement in the 
making of stays and corset£e.s. <1:2:847^ Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Matwr V. xxxi. 235 Her morning-dress, which., 
she always wore without her cor.set, 187X B. Taylor Faust 
{187s) 1. iv. 81 To see If tightly laced the cor-sets be. 

t^. -Corslet I. Obs. 

41489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon iii. 79 Ye sholde haue 
seen, .corsettes and fiaiicardes all to brosten. 

4 . attrib. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 165 {heading) Corset- 
maker. Ibid. 166 Females are more employed in stay and 
corset making than males. i88a Diet. Needlework s.v.. 
Corset Cord . . is made both of linen and of cotton. 
Corseted ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 

Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust n. iii, We know, how wholly 
worthless is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 1882 Echo 5 Apr. 3/5 The great and unnatural diver- 
gence between the Greek and the corseted English figure. 
Corsey, var. CoRST Obs., corpulent ; see CoRSiE, 
Corsiare, obs. f. Courser. 
t CoTsie, sb. and a. Obs. (exc. dialt) Forms : a. 
5 coresy, corysy; 6 corrosie, -ey, corasey, 6-7 
corasie, (9 dial, corrosy, corrisee, -zee, cor- 
reesy). 6 corsie, coarsie, coresie, -ey, 6-7 
corsey, corzie, corzy(e. [Reduced from corMve, 
Corrosive, by weakening of final -if, -ive, to -ie, -y, 
as in hastif -ive. Hasty, tardif, -ive. Tardy ; and 
by syncopation of the medial short vowel as ii^ 
CORSIVE.] 

A. sb. 1 . « Corrosive sh. (usually fig^ 

o. 4 X450 in Pol. Rel. «S* L. Poems t x866) 217 There is nod 
erbe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may queth 
that qued. 153^ Tindale Prol. Pentateuch Wks. (1573) 10 
He.. doth but heale hys woundes with freatyng coroseis. 
15. . Pater Sapientiss xliv. in Ashm. (1652) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosie. a 1625 Boys Wks. (i63o> 476 Tne law. « 
is rather a corasie then an healing medicine, 

|3 . 1526 Tindale Patkw. Scripture Wks- (1573) 383 Thq 
Law. . is a sharpe salue, and a freatyng corsey, and killeth 
the dead flesh. 1352 Huloet, Gyue or minister a corsey, 
vrere hotninem, x5s6 J. Heywood Sp. 6* Flie xiv. 33 That 
corsey woulde curstly your stomake gnaw, a 1604 Church- 
yard Challenge 37 And corzies rose, that made a running 
sore, zx 1655 VINES Lords Supp. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and apply the corzy of the Law. 

A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance, 
a. 1548 Hall Chron. 176 Which was a great displeasure to 
y® kyng, and a mere corasey [Grafton corrosey] to the 
quene. 1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 4 Shoulde the same 
discommodities, corasies and greeuaunces happen unto me. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 50 So lose^ ye your cost, to your 
coresie and smart. 1599 Warn. Faire Worn. n. 1651 Your 
mother ; Leaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresie and a scandal! to the world. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Corrosy, a grudge ; ill will. Devon. ^ i8i^ Miss Courtney 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Correesy, Corrizee, an old grudge ; a 
sort of family feud handed down from father to son. 

$. 4 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. (Camden) I. 241 This 
was such a corsie to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
hee died. 1567 Turberv. Epitaph Sir J. Tregonwell, It 
was no corsie to this Knight long travaile to sustaine. 1598 
Barckley FV/z4. Man in. (1603) 276 Princes .. feele many 
times more corzies and unquietnesse of mind. i6ox Dent 
Patkw. Hempen 314 Is it not a corsey, that the Ministers of 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersation ? 

B. adj. Corrosive ; smarting ; purulent. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. in. (1641) 98/2 The pining 
Phthisik fils them all with pushes, Whence a slowe spowt of 
cor’sie matter gushes. 

Corsie, a.’^, var. Coest, corpulent, big-bodied. 
tCoTSie, V. Ohs. rare. In 6-7 eorzye, -zie. 
[f. Corsie jA] trans. To treat with a corrosive ; 
fig. to vex, afflict, distress. 

1574 tr. Marlorafs Apocalips fzithfnX htet 

corzyed in themselues with the sting of sinne. x6oi Dent 
Patkw, Heaven (1603) 37 They ingender so much proud 
flesh in us, that we need daily to be corzied, 

Corsilite (k^*Jsibit). Min. Also -lyte. [f. 
F. Corse Corsica + -Lite.] (See quots.) 

18x1 Pinkerton Peiral.ll. 78 Corsilite. This beautiful 
rock being, .from Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 
a geographical name. 1868 D Am Min. 235 Smaragdite . . 
forms, along with whitish or greenish saussurrite, a rock, 
. .The rock is the corsilyte of Pinkerton, 
tCoTSiness. Obs. rare. The quality of being 
Corsy, corpulence. 

1587 (Folding De Mornay xiv. 210 The lesse corsinesse a 
man hath, the more of reason & onderstanding. 

tCo *rsious, a. Obs. [a. AF. corsious = OF. 
corsieus, f. cors body, Corse.] = Corsy, corpu- 
lent. Hence f Corsionsness. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xv. Although he were of body 
corsyous. 4143a — Bochas rv. vi. (1554) 104 a, He waxe 
right fat, and wonder corsious. 4x440 Promp, Parv. 92 
Corcyowse or grete belyydde, ventricosus. Corcyowsnesse, 
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COBTICOIiOirS, 


COBSIVE. 

c^rpulencia* 3:638 Phillips, Cormousmss§ (old word), cof- 
pulency. 

t Corsive, and sb, Qbs. Forms : 6-7 cor- 
sive, 7 cor’sive, coarsive, eor’zive. [A syn- 
copated form of corrMm^ Corrosive.] 

A. adj. = Corrosive a. {lit. and figl) 

1576 Fleming PanopL Ej>isi. 25 There is no sorrowe. .but 
condnuance of time may assuage the bittern es therof, and 
consume the corsive eating of the same. 1610 B. Jonson 
A tch, I. iii, Your cor’siue waters. 

B. sb. 1. = Corrosive sk 2. 

2593 Nashe Christs T. 76 b, Surgions lay Corsiues to any 
wounde, to eate out the dead-flesh. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars IV. xiv, Who still apply’d strong CoFsives to the 
wound- 1640 Brome Sparagus Card. i. v, Sharpe incisions, 
searings, and cruel Corsives. 

% fig. = Corrosive 3 . 

1564 Becon Flmver Godly Prayers Prayers (1844) 69 Let 
the law be no corsive to hisconscience. 1621 Burton AnaU 
Mel. t. ii. III. xii, That which is their greatest corsiue, they 
are in continual suspition, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co- 
kaine Poems 112 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Corsives 
unto the age he did deride. 

4 COTsive, Ohs.—^ [app. f. F. corsu 
((ioRSY) with suffix change : see -ive.] =» Corsy, 
corpulent. 

1530 Palsgr. 308/2 Corcyfe, corfisUf cor sue. Corsyfe, to 
full of fatnesse. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Corsu 
. . corsiue, grosse, fleshy. 

Corslet, corselet (kfjslet), sb. Also 6 
eorslete, -lait, -lett, eorselette, 6-8 corcelet, 7 
corpslet. [a. F. corselet (i6th c. in Littre), double 
dim. of cors body (cf. It corscdetta^ Sp. corselete, 
from Fr.),] 

1 . A piece of defensive armour covering the body. 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 121 All armed braue in Cors- 

letes white. 1584 T. Hudson Judith i. (1613) 369 iD.) While 
th’ Armorer . . the sturdy steele doth beate, And makes 
thereof a corslet or ajacke. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
State IV. xvii. 329 Surely a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. xxviii. (1697) 556 The 
ancient Habergions or Corslets, .made of Leather and Linen. 
1791 CowPER Iliad n. 502 His hack’d and riven corslet. 
1843 H. Ainsworth Tower Bond. (1864) 2 Polished corslets 
flashed in the sunbeams. 1839 Tennyson Idylls^ Enid 1008 
Geraint’s [lance] Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corselet 
home. fg. 1637 Rutherford Lett, cxliii. (18621 1 . 339 The 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. 

tb. transf. A soldier armed with a corslet. Obs. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 18 How many armed 
Corslets, and vnarmed pikes. 1620 Thomas Lot. Diet., 
Primores . . the pikemen or corslets. 1647-8 Cotterell 
Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 528 La Fountaine-Martel and 
Agueville. .sallied out. .each with ten Firelocks, and twenty 
Corslets. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Introd. 17 To levy 
certain horsemen, both demy-lances and corslets. 

2 . A garment (usually tight-fitting) covering the 
body as distinct from the limbs. 

CX500 Two Dandies in Fumiv. Ballads Jr. MSS, I. 456 
Wyth corselettys of fyne veluet slyped Down to the hard 
kne. 1683 Brit, Spec. 92 [Caesar] otfered to Venus Genitrix 
. . a Corslet of British Pearles. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World I. 18 The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
(xirselet or jacket closely fitting their shapes. 1883 Globe 31 
Jan. 7/4 Velvet corselet over a faille bodice, and sleeves em- 
broidered to match. 

B. Zool. That part of an insect which lies between 
the head and abdomen ; the thorax. Also applied 
to an external structure on the thorax of some 
fishes, and to the mantle or pallium of a mollusc. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sujp.^ Corceletf in natural history, 
that part of the fly class which is analogous in its situation 
to the breast in other animals.. Some flies have a double 
corcelet. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. in. ii. 501 [The 
butterfly has] three parts ; the head, the corselet, and the 
body. 1834 M^Murtie CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 201 A soft 
corslet round the thorax, formed by scales larger and 
smoother than those on the rest of the body. 1836 Todd 
Cycl. Anai, I. 711/2 The corslet occupies a part of the 
superior and posterior edge of the shell. 1839 Ibid. 1 1 . 380/2 
It [the mantle] is here not unfrequently termed the corse- 
let. 1848 Proc. Berw. Hat. Club II. vi. 312 The legs are 
represented too long, the corselet or thorax too narrow. 

4. Comb.ySLS cors let-maker t -makings f corslet- 
man, a soldier armed with a corslet. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 69 Two thousand 
corslet-men. 1886 Sidgwick Hist. Ethics ii. § 3. 30 Xeno- 
phon has recorded,. a dialogue with a corslet-maker, in 
which Socrates, .draws out the rationale of corslet-making. 

Co’rslet, 'v. rare~\ [f. prec. sb,] trans. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. 

1612 Two Noble Kins7nen i. i, When her arms, Able to 
lock Jove from a synod, shall . .corslet thee. 

Corsleted (kp-Jsleted), ppL Cl. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. + -ED.] P'umished or armed with a corslet. 

1876 Swinburne Erechth. (ed. 2) 1367 Their corsleted 
breasts. 

t Corsletee*r. Obs. [£ prec. «+ -eer.] A 
soldier armed with a corslet. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xvi. xii. 69 The Corselet- 
tiers \cataphractt\ and the Archers. ^ 1638 Ussher Ann. 
169 Xenophon with his brigade, consisting of 17 hundred 
corseletteers, and 800 targateers. 

t Corsned (k^usned). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 8 
(erron.) -et. [OE. cor-snsed, f. cor choice, selec- 
tion, investigation, trial (cf. G. kor, kbr choice), f. 
ablaut stem of chsan to choose, coren chosen + 
sn^d bit, piece, f. snidan to cut. Called in OFris. 
€ord>iial\ 


In OE. law, the morsel of trial, a piece of bread 
of about an ounce weight consecrated by exorcism 
{panis conjteratus) which an accused person was 
required to swallow as a trial of his guilt or in- 
nocence. 

a 1000 Laws of Ethelred ix. 22 in Thorpe I. 344 (Bosw.) 
Gif man freondleasne weofod-ken mid tihtlan belecge, ga to 
corsnaede. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Corsned, Ordeal- 
bread, or imprecated Bread. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 

I. 369 What was called.. corsned (the loaf of execration) 
or the judicial mor-sel. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii 74 
The use of the ordeal, corsnet. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 339 Corsned, or morsel of execration : being a piece of 
cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exorcism; desiring of the Al- 
mighty that it might cause convulsions and paleness, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guilty ; but might 
turn to health and nourishment, if he was innocent. 1843 
Lingard AnglO'Sax. €h. (1858) 11 . x. 121. 1848 Lytton 

Harold V. v. 

Gorsour, Corss(e, obs. ff. Courser, Corse. 
t Corsy, Ohs. Forms: 5 eorcy, 5-6 corsy(e, 

6 corssy, coarsye, corsey, 6-7 corsie. [ad. 
F. corsi, in OF. corsu, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; the ending is assimilated to that of Eng. 
adjs. in -Y.] Corpulent, big-bodied, stont. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 92 Corey or corercyows, corpulenius. 
1513 Douglas AEneis xii. viii. 34 The corsy pasand Osyris 
[he] hes slane. 1535 Stewart Scot. (1858) 1 . 7 Strang of 
nature, corsie and corageous. 1607 Topsell Serpents {1608} 
259 Podagra. . went, .to the house of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied man ; and quietly laid herselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire. 

Cort(e, Cortaine, -ayne, Cortal^l, obs. ff. 
Court, Curtain, Curtal. 

Cortays(e, -aysye, obs. ff. Courteous, -est. 
t Cortbeck. Obs. rare. [app. f. F. court short 
+ bee beak.] A short-billed variety of pigeon. 

1688 R. Holme Artnoury ii. The Turbit Pigeon, or 
Cortbeck, hath a thick short Bill. 

Ii Cortege (kf7Jte*2). [a. F. cortlge, formerly cor- 
tige, 1 6th c. ad. It. corteggio ■ a traine of followers 
that attend one as it were to court him deriv. of 
corte Court, ‘also a prince’s whole familie or 
traine’ (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of 
people in procession. 

1679 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 137 To take the air in Hyde 
Park, where was a glorious cortege. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) I, 193 Accompanied by a guard of honour, no verif 
commodious cortege at best. x8^ Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. m. (1863) 85 A cortdge of labourers, and harvest- 
waggons. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. iv. ii. 329 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the imperial cortege. 

Cortegian, obs. f. Courtesan. 

Corteis, obs. f. Courteous. 

Cortelage, Cortelax, obs. ff. Curtilage, 
Curtal- AX. Corteore, obs. f. Courtier, 

tl Cortes (ko-rt^). Also 7-8 cortex. [Sp. 

and Pg. pi. of corte Court, ‘ a princes court, a 

parliament, a court of aldermen ; hazer cortes to 
call a parliament’ (Minsheu, 1599).] 

The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 

1668 Land. Gaz. No. 234/1 The next day. . the Cortes, or 
Great Council of the Kingdom [Portugal] Assembled. 1696 
Ibid. No. 3239/2 Here isaTalk of Calling toother the Cortes, 
or States of Spain. 1712 Ibid. 5068/1 The Cortez adjourn’d. 
1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 615 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, i. 20 In Arragon the Cortes was of sufBcient weight to 
constitute a Mixed Monarchy. 

Cortes, Cortesie, obs. ff. Courteous, Courtesy. 

!1 Corteac (k^-iteks), PL cortices (kf itisfz). 
[L. cortex bark.] 

W. fig. The external part; the outer shell or 
husk. Obs. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xv. 178 Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. x68i 
— Exp. Dan. App. ii. 285 To distinguish betwixt the Cortex 
and the Pith . . of these . . Symbolical Visions, 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci.xxx. 133 Tis difficult to trace natural operations 
..by the sight of the Cortex of sensible appearances. 

2 . Med. The bark of various trees used medi- 
cinally ; absol. Peruvian bark. Ohs, (exc. as Latin.) 

1680 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1848) III. 472 Formerly they 
gave not the cortex to quartanarians. 1693 Sir H. Sloan in 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 924 The Cortex Winteranus, commonly 
sold In the Shops. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 37 As 
you give the Cortex to cure Quotidian, Tertian and Quartan 
Agues. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 357 By . . the free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the boy. . got quite well. 

3 . Applied varionsly to differentiated external 
structures in a plant or animal body, or organ: 
spec, a, Armt The outer gray matter of the brain, 
b. The outer part or ‘ cortical substance ’ of the 
kidney, c. Bat. That part of the fundamental tissue 
which lies outside the fibrovascular bundles j the 
bark. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 65 Covered with . . a 
Cortex that is obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 
1741 Monro A not. Bones (ed. 3) 153 Each Tooth is com- 
posed of two Substances; an external Cortex. ■ — Anat. 
Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cortex of the Encephalon. 1826 
Good Bh. Nat. (1834) I. 168 The solid parts of the trunk of 
the plant consist of ocatex, cuticle, or outer bark. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. n. v. 573 note. Sometimes . . 

, the [fibro-vascular] bundles [in a leaf-stalk] . . form a closed 


hollow cylinder which divides the fundamental tissue of the 
leaf-stalk into pith and cortex. 1888 Rolleston S: Jackson 
Anhn. LifeZy^ The protoplasm, .is divisible into an exo- 
plasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla}. 

Corteyii(e, obs. f. Curtain. 

Gorteys, eortez, obs. ff. Courteous. 

CoirtiaiS. (k/*Jtian), a. Anat. [f. Corti, name 
of an Italian anatomist (1729-1813) + -an.] In 
Coriian organ, fibres, membrane, rods, parts of 
the internal ear; also organ, fibres, etc. of Corti. 

1872 Huxley Pkys. viii. (1881) 213 The scala media and 
its Cortian fibres. Ibid. Index 311 Cortiaa membrane and 
fibres. 

Cortical (kp'Jtikal), a. [ad. mod.L. coHicdl- 
is, f. cortex bark : see -al.] 

1 . a. Bot. Belonging to the cortex or external 
part of some member or organ of a plant, as the 
bark, the rind of a fruit, etc. ; spec, belonging to 
or forming the cortex or outer part of the funda- 
mental tissue. (Opposed to medullary 1) 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. § 3 Of the Root. .The next 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when it is thin, is com- 
monly called the Barque. Ibid. 1. App. (1682) 34 Cortical 
Thorns are such as those of the Rasben-y Busli, being not 
. . propaj|ated from the Lignous Body, but ..wholly from 
the Cortical and Skin. 1830 Lindley Syst. Bot. yyi 
This thallus is formed of a cortical and medullary layer. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. ^ Ferns 520 
Nageli has called this external limiting zone of the bast- 
layer the cortical sheath, a term corresponding to medullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood.^ 

b. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or forming the 
superficial part or investment of an animal body or 
organ ; esp^. of the brain, the kidneys, the teeth, 
the hair. ‘(Opposed to medullary.') 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 302 Assigning the cortical part for 
generating Spirits, and the seat of Memory. 1741 Monro 
Anat. Bones (ed. 31 160 The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders is thinner than in any other Teeth. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man i. i, 7 The Nerves arise from the 
medullai^j uot the cortical Part. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Pkys. I. ii. § 87 In the Cerebrum, they [the Nerve-cells] are 
spread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer.^ 1881 Mivart Cat 23 The central part of the hair, or 
pith, is less dense than its rind, or cortical substance. 

^ 2 . fig. External, superficial : cf. Cortex i . Ohs. 
1683 ii. More Para. Prophet. 198 The Cortical or literal 
sense is . . most obvious. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 136 The 
literal and cortical Meaning and Use, may be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persons. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits viii. 141 The spleen will hereafter..! anticipate, .be 
found to be cortical and caducous. 

Hence Co*rtically adv., in relation to, in or upon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 256 Conically placed gran- 
ules. 

Corticate (k/utik*?!), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
L. corticai-us having bark, f. cortex ; see -ate ^.] 
Having bark ; made of the nature of bark. 

1846 Dana Zoeph. (18481 58^ Stem sparingly ramose, .cor- 
ticate. 1866 Treas. Bot., Lorticaie, having a rind, as the 
orange. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Corticated (kp*itiki?ited), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-f -ED.] f 1 . Plaving a tough skin or hide. Obs. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, in. xiv, 139 A quad- 
ruped corticated and depilous. Ibid, iii. xvi, 144 Sanguineous 
corticated animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizards. 

2 » Covered with bark, rind, etc. ; having a cortex, 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Corticated, that hath a rind or 
bar^ 1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 236 Some species .. run 
over corticated or decortreated wood- 
t 3 . * Having the bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 
i730-6\ Obs. 

Gorticicole, Corticxeolons, the etymologi- 
cally correct forms of Coeticole, -colous. 
Corticiferous (kpjtisi*ferss), a. rare. [mod. 
f. L. cortic-em bark -h fier- bearing + -ous. In 
raod.F. corticifbre.'l Bearing bark or a cortex. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Corticiform (kpiti-sif^rm), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -FORM. In mod.F. corticifomie.1 Having 
the form of bark ; bark-like. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 

CorticilL (k^-Jtisin). Cliem. [f. I>. cortic-em 
bark + -in.] An amorphous yellowish substance, 
found by Braconnot in the bark of the aspen. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 86 Corticin .. is tasteless 
and inodorous, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

Cortieme (k/utisin). [f. as prec. -h -INE.] 
Commercial name of a floor-covering made of 
ground cork with India rubber or a substitute. 

1880 in Webster Supp. 1884 Health Exkib. Catal. 86/2 
Corticine floor covering (a patented improvement in Lino- 
leum). 

Corticole (kp'Jtik^«l), a. Bot. [Erroneous ad. 
mod.P'. conticicole, i. L. cortic-em bark + -cola in- 
habitant.] Growing or living in the bark of trees. 

1882 J. M. Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV, 562 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the rugged bark of old trees. 

Corticolons (k^?iti*k^os), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous. (It ought to be corticicolousl)\ — prec. 
18^ W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens loi Of corticolous 
species, . .as various Parmelias, Ramalinas, or Stictas. 1874 
Cooke Fungi (1875) 2^ In corticolous species. 1881 West 
in Jml. Bot. X. 114 The corticolous form gathered from a 
tree in Norway is exactly identical. 


COBTICOSB. 


COBVY, 


€orticOSe (k^itik^ws), a. rare, [ad. L. corticos^ 
us abounding in bark, f. cortic-em bark.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Corticose^ full or thick of Bark. 1847 
CmiG, Carticose, resembling bark, 1864 Webster, Corti- 
coset CoriicoitSt resembling bark; made of bark. 1885 
Ogilvie, Coriicosst CorticouSt barky, full of bark, 
CorticOUS (kp'Jtikss), «. rare'^^. [f. asprec.: 
see -0US.3 See quot. Hence t Corticonsness, 
1721-^ Bailey, CoriicouSt full of thick Bark. 173®"® 
— (folio\ Corticoumesst Fulness of, or Likeness to Bark. 
1847 Craig, CorticouSt barky ; full of bark. *864-85 [see 
Corticose]. 

Cortier, obs. f. Coubtiee. 

II CortHe (k^irtf k). [It. corfiU * court or yard 
of a house ^ (Florio), deriv. of carte Couet.]^ (In 
Italy.) An enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building ; usually roofless or sur- 
rounded with a covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches, 

184* Penny CycL XX. 75/2 The cortile of the Palazzo 
Piccolomini at Siena, 1875 H. James R, Htidson xi. 403 
Within, it [an Italian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, light arches around it. 1884 'Kgwsy.'s. Florence 
1. xxvL 370 The central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

Oortina'irioilS, a. Bat, rare. [f. late L. 
Cortina curtain (Vulgate) + -aeious.] *=;next. 

Co*rtmate, a, Bot. rare. [f. as prec. + -ate.] 
See quot. 

1866 Treas. Boi.t Coriinatet CorlinarionSt having a cob- 
web-like texture, 

Cortine, -tyii(e, obs. ff. Cuetain. 

Cortlage, obs. f. Cubtilage. 

Cortoute, obs. f. Cuetal, a kind of artillery. 
Co-mler, [Co- 3 b.] A joint-ruler. 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. in. 103 These Demons they 
placed in Dignitie. . co-rulers with the great God. 1678 Cud- 
worth ^st. 246 2vi/apvoi/Tes ®e<^, co-rulers with God. 

Corum, Corun, obs. ff. Quorum, Crown. 
tCoru'iidic, a. Obs. [f. Corundum -i- -10.] 
Of the hardness of corundum. 

i8i* PiKKERTON Petral. Introd. 20 To express the relative 
hardness of other substances, W the following terms : Cretic, 
Gjrpsic, Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. 
Coru*ndite. Min. -Corundum. 

1861 Bristow GUss.^ Min. 86. 

Coruildopllilito (kpr^ndp'Bbit). Min. [f. 
Corundum + Gr, <^iKos friend + -ite : in reference 
to its association with corundum.] A silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaceous crystals. 

1851 Anier. yml. Sc, n. XII. 211. x868 DANAiI/f«. 504. 
CoirtLlLdum (kor^-ndam). Also 8 corivindum, 
-vendum, coriundura, 9 oomndoii. [a. Tamil 
kurundafn,m l^'^gvikuruvindanit '^vss.^ kurun 4 \ 
Skr. kuruvinda * ruby’. Cf. also Cortndon.] 

1 . A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black ; called 
also Adamantine Spar. 

^ a 1728 Woodward Catal. For, Fossils 6 Bella Corivindum 
is found in fields where the rice grows. *708 Greville in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 403 My friend Colonel Cathcart 
sent me its native name, Corundunit from India, with some 
specimens, .in 1784. 1794 Kirwan Mhi. I. 335 The second, 
in India, near Bombay and there called corundum, 1868 
Dana Min. 138 Corundum, .is ground and used as a polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employed in ancient times. 1886 
Pall Mall G, 9 Mar. 11/2 A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminium from aluminium oxide or broken corundum. 

2 . Min. Used as the name of a mineral species, 
under which Dana includes the transparent sapphire 
(including the ruby, and the (so-called) oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque or 
translucent adamantine spar ( - prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (AI3 O3) variously coloured. 

1804 PMl.^Trans. XCIV. 44 Those stones which offer the 
reatest resistance to a mechanical division, such as quartz, 
lue corundum or sapphire. 1868 Dana Afz«.i39 Emery, .in 
which the corundum is in distinct crystals. 1870 H, Mac- 
millan Bible Teach, xiv, 273 The sapphire . . the ruby and 
the Oriental topaz . . are all mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known as corundum. 

3 . aitrib.t as in coru^tdum point ^ stick, tool, wheels 
used in polishing, dressing millstones, etc. 

179a Oakley in Phil. TVzrwj. LXXXVIII. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found. 1873 J. 
Richards Wood-working Factories 106 Corundum or emery 
wheels are now generally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters. 18^ F. J. Britten Watch l^Clockm. 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimmed with corundum sticks. 

t Coru'SCancy. Obs. rare. [f. L. coruscdnt- 
em\ see next and -anoy.] The quality of being 
coruscant or glittering. 

1630 J, Taylor i W ater P.) Wks. n. 111/2 One. .glimpse of 
the translucencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy, 
Coruscant (kom-skant), a. Also 5 coros- 
cant, 6~7 cormscant. [ad. L. coruscant-enty pr. 
pple. of corns care to flash, gleam : see Coruscate.] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming. 
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1592 R, D. Hypnerotomachia 79 A cormscant rounde 
Ruble. *593 Nashe Christ’s T. 27 b, A Commet most corus- 
cant. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 54 An Angel whose 
face was more coruscant than the Sun. 1700 J. Brwe 
Trav. ii, (1707) 60 Bright and coruscant Luminaries. *821 
Southey Vis. Judgem. iv, Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
Playing in jets of light, with a diamond-like glory coruscant. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) iii. 053 No creatur so coros^nt 
to my consolacyon I *644 H* Parker ^us Populi 17 The 
woman is coruscant by the rayes of her husband. i88x J. 
Darrell in Argosy 29 A coruscant cloud of phrases. 
Coruscate (k^TiPsk^’t), v, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coruscdre to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.] intr. 
To give forth intermittent or vibratory flashes of 
light ; to shine with a quivering light ; to sparkle, 
glitter, flash. 

1705 [see Coruscating]. s8o8 J. Barlow Colnntb. in. 162 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses, 
Mother Rigby's Pipe ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
HarpePs Mag. Jan. 186/2 The light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre . . in . . flashes of flame. 

Jig, 1851 Carlyle Sterling lu iii. (1872) 104 Like a swift 
dashing meteor he came into our circle ; coruscated among 
us, for a day or two. 1880 Sat, Rev, No. 1296. 262 The 
President will be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating, 

b. with cognate object. 

183* Hawthorne Blithedale Rom, xxii, Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural light. 

Coruscating (kp-ivsketir)), ppi. a. [f. prec. 
-h -ING ^.] That coruscates ; glittering, sparkling. 
1705 T. Greenhill EmbaJming 331 As flaming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiii. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric flame. 

Jig. 1851 Carlyle Sterling i. v. (1872) 36 In coruscating 
wit, in jocund drollery. ^ 1881 Athenaeum 8 Oct. 460/1 Mr. 
Browning’s coruscating lines. 

Coruscation (k/?ri?sk^i‘j9n). Also (erron.) 5 
chor-, 7-9 corr-. [ad. L. coruscation- enif n. of 
action f. coruscdre to Coruscate.] 

The action of coruscating ; usually with a and 
pi. ; A vibratory or quivering flash of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 
atmospheric phenomena. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos xiv. 53, 1 shall girde alle the heuens 
wyth thondres, lyghtnynges, choruscacyons. 1563 Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 26 b, Coruscation is a glistering of fire, .and 
a glimmering of lightning, 167* J[. Webster Meiallogr. 
viii. 126 Coruscatioms, or scintillations seen in the night. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 3 The coruscations of 
the Aurora borealis. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv (1867^ 8t 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost ? 1878 

Markham Gi. Frozen Sea xv. 206 As a rule ihe auroras 
consisted of faint coruscations darting across the heavens. 
Jig. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc, i.19 Those pure coruscations 
of ^mortal, .truth will shine into us. x8io Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life Ik Writ. (1Z32) 111. 252 The mere corusca- 
tion of heated fancy. 1880 Todhunter Shelley vii. 199 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit. 

Corusible, coruster, obs. ff. Crucible, 
Chorister. 

CorvG, var. Corf ; obs. pa. t. & pple. of Carve. 
t Corved, ppl^ ct. Obs. In corved herring (cor- 
ruptly corred, cored) : see quots. 

1641 S. Smith Herringbusse Trade 7 Corved Her. 
rings, which are to make red Herrings, are those that are 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided that they can bee 
carried on shore within 2 or 3 dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pickled. The Corved Herrings are 
never gipped but rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if any be 
preserved for to make Red-hernngs, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged up m the Red-herring 
houses. 1641 . — True Narr, R, Fishings 4 For the latter 
Fishing, if Corved Herrings, the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red Herrings. Hence, z:x682 in J. 
Collins Making oj Salt 106 ; and 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V. Herring. 

[App. the same as MDu. korfharinck, mentioned under 
CoRVER, of which the exact sense is equally obscure. A sug- 
gestion is that, as ionJiaring is barrelled herring, korjharing 
may be herring not barrelled, but brought ashore in baskets, 
would then be ‘put in a corf or corves’.] 

F In Diet, Rusticum 1704, the quot. from S. Smith is 
given, s. V. Herringjishery, with ‘corved’ misprinted 
‘corred ' ; whence Ash 1775 has the spurious ‘ Cored (in the 
herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying', which has 
been mechanically repeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries : some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 
* Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying 

II Corvee (kom*)- Feuded Law. [F. cof'vk, in 
i 3tlic, also Romanic corvada, coruada 

(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) r—late L. corro- 
gdta \ corrogdta opera request^ {i. requisitioned) 
work : f. L. corrogdre, f. cor- together, and intensive 
+ rogdre to ask, request. Mediseval Latinized 
forms of the F. were corruweia, corrua^ croata.] 

A day’s work of unpaid labour due by a vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted ; in France, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants before 1776 ; see quot. 1877. 

X340 Ayenb, 38 Kueade lordes . . )>at be-ulajeh f>e poure 
men . . be tayles, be coruees [printed iamets], be lones, be 
kueade wones. Gifford Reign Louis JC VI, 184 

The abolition of the Corvde, in kind, which had for age.s 
been a source of constant oppression to the country people. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 219 The peasant, altho’ per- 
sonally free . . is nevertheless restrained by limited corvees 
and some pecuniary contributions, X877 Morley Crit. 


Misc. Ser. it. 202When, in the early part of the [t 8th] century, 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to be 
perceived by the Government, the convenient idea came 
into the heads of the more ingenious among the Intendants 
of imposing for the construction of the roads, a royal or 
public corvee analogous to that of private feudalism. x88a 
L. Oliphant Khe^ni 138 The canals were kept up by a 
corv6e of the inhabitants. 

Corven, obs. pa. t (pi.) and pa. pple. of Carve. 

t Correr K Obs. [a. MDu. corver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some^ kind) ; cf. the phrase te 
corve varen to go a fishing in a korfsctp% korf- 
karinck a herring (of some kind), koijtnarct the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin; possibly from corfikorfhs^^^k.'. the only 
sense of Korver in Kilian is ‘ cistifer, cistam seu 
corbem ferens, corbulo’ =* basket-man, basket- 
carrier. But this does not well explain the phrase 
te corve varen) A kind of Dutch herring-fisher 
and fishing-boat. 

1491 Earl of Oxford in Poston Lett. No. 926 III. 372 
The roborye and dispoyling of certayn Corvers of Holond 
and Selond done by the shipp callyd the Foole, wherof 
Robert Spenser was maister, aswell in herryng, vitayle, and 
takelyng. 

t Corver^. Obs. [f. Corf •+• -er 3 ^.] One who 
makes corves : see Corf. 

X708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I speak of 
Gorves, or Baskets to put the Coals m, we must have a Man 
(which is called the Corver) to make them. 

Corveser, corvester, var. Corvtser Obs. 

t Corvester. Obs. A corruption of Ger. kmfurst, 
formerly chbrfdrste, electoral prince. 

X553 Huloet, C oruesters . be noble men, beynge 

officers or electours of the Emperoure. 1606 Earl North- 
ampton in 7'nie ik PeiJ. Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. 

Cor vet, obs. f. Curvet. 

Corvette (h^ivet). Kaut. [a. F. coi-vette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. corveta : cf. L. corbita {iiavis') 
a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. corbis basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod. Romanic and the 
L. word is not clear. The corbita is said to have been 
named from the basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships.] 

A flush-decked war-vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig-rigged, having one tier of guns ; now, in the 
British navy, classed among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a particular kind of 
French vessel: see esp. quot. 1711. 

1636 Sidney Let. in State Papers II. 436 (L.'i A corvette 
..of Calais, which has been taken by the English. X7H 
Milit. 4* Sea Did. fed. 4\ A Courvette, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, carrying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
using both Oars and Sails. They are much us’d at Calais 
and Dunkirk, and serve as Tenders to Fleets. X795 Hull 
Advertiser 16 May 1/4 One sloop of war of 20 guns and a 
corvette. X798 Capt. Middleton in Naval Chron. (1799) 
I. 433 She proves to be Le Mondovi brig corvette. 1806 A. 
Duncan Lije Nelson 23 Captain Nelson fell in with four .. 
frigates and a corvette. X833 Marryat P. Simple Iv, He 
called -the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette.^ 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 129 Sometimes such frigates would only cut up into 
bad corvettes. 1887 Daily iVm.y 24 ^June 2/7 Her Majesty's 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu. i%2 
Times 16 Feb., The Imperial German cruising corvette 
Prinzessin Wilhelm. 

Corvetto : see Curvet. 

Corvine (k^uvoinJ, a, [ad. L. corvm-us, f 
corvus raven.] Of or pertaining to a raven or 
crow ; akin to a crow, of the crow kind. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow; black as a Crow. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falc, Indus L 5 A din of corvine voices. 1874 Coues 
Birds N. W. 210 Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this bird . . are rather those of Jays. 
x886 Guillemard Crztise Marchesa 1. 122 Corvine birds are 
abundant wherever there are fish. 

Corviner ; see Cobdwainer. 
tCorviser, -or. Obs. Forms: 5 corveser, 
-our, 5-6 oorvyser, 6 (corvester), 7 (corves- 
ter), 7-8 corvisor, 8 corvizor, -ser, -eer. [a. 
AF. corviser, corveser = OF. corveisier, l^ttr cour- 
voisier shoemaker, f. OF. courveis leather;— 
L. Cordubense =* Cordubdnum, of Cordova, Cor- 
dovan.] A shoemaker. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, 1467 in Eng. Gz7</r (18701 371 That the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld halle, 1467 in Ripon 
Ch. Acts 193 J, Thomson, corvesour. 1530 Palsgr. 209/1 
Gorvyser, cordovanier. «is63 Bale Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Gorvoster. 1609 
D. Rogers H art. MS. 1944 If. 25 b, Coruesters or shoe- 
makers. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. S9o6;'9 David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. 1725 Ibid. 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of Llangathen, Corvisor. 

Corvorant, perverted form of Cormorant, q.v. 

tCo'rvy. Obs. rare-^. [Possibly a variant of 
Corby, or f. L. corvus. taken in sense of F. corbeau 
(see Hatzfeld, sense II. i).] An ancient engine 
of war, consisting of a beam of timber armed with 
grappling irons, used by the besieged to pull 
down stones from the works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls. 

1584 Hudson Judith iii. (1613) 111 (D.) Here croked 
Coruies, fleeing bridges tal, Their scathful Scorpions that 
ruynes the wall. 
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fCor^j < 35 . Obs. [f. CoEB sbJ + -Y*!.] Of the 
nature of a core (of a boil) : cf. Coee 13. 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct, for Health (1633) 94 
Liings send out superfluous bloud . . which . . is converted 
into a whitish cory substance. 

t Gory, sb. Obs. (See quot.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Cory, schepherdys bowse, magale^ 
mapale. 

Cory, Coryar, -er, -our, obs. ff. Cubet, -iee. 
Cory'baB.t (k^'ribsent). Also 4 Coribande, 6 
Coribant. PL Corybants ; now usually in L. 
form Corybantes (kjpribse ntfz). [a. F. Cory- 
banUi ad. L. Coryhant-em (nom. Cofybds), a. Gr. 
Kopb^aSf -ai'Ta.] A priest of the Phiy^gian worship 
of Cybele, which was performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. 

t: 1374 CnAVCER Boeth. iv. v. 133 per is a maner poeple pat 
hy^te coribandes pat wenen. .whan pe moone is in pe eclips 
pat it be enchauntid . and perfore .. pei betyn hire basines 
wip pikke strokes, 1370 Kirchmeier in Harper's Mag, 
Dec. (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants..The crying 
noise of Jupiter new borne with song to hide. ai64g 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 41 Those mad 
Corybants, who dance and glow On Dindymus high tops 
with frantick fire. 1850 Leitch tr. M Uller's A nc. Art § 395. 
521 Cybele enthroned, a Corybant dancing. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. Ser. iv. 277 Christians now howl it out like 
the Corybantes. 

Hence Corybantian (k^ribsemtian), a. [L. Cory- 
banH-tis -f -an], of or pertaining to the Corybantes 
or their worship. Coryba'ntiasm Path. [Gr. 
teopv^avTiaa/jLos Corybantic frenzy] : see quot. 
t Coryba'ntiate v. Obs. [see -ate 3 ], to act like 
a Corybant. Coryba*iitic [Gr. KopvPavriKbs'} , Cory- 
ba’iitine a., of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Corybantes or their rites. 

1864 H. Spencer Ilbtsir. Unh>. Progr. 25 Dances partly 
religious, partly warlike, as the Corybantian. 1847 Craig, 
Covybantiasm, in Pathology, a sort of frenay, in which the 
patient has fantastic visions. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Cory- 
baniism. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Corybantiate, to sleep with 
one’s Eyes open, or be troubled with Visions that one cannot 
sleep. 1773 Ash, Corybantiaie . . to act the part of the Cory- 
bants who were wont to make many odd noises and gestures, 
to act the part of a lunatic. 1642 Cudworth Serm. i Cor. 
XV. 57 (1676) 92 True Divine Zeal is no Corybantick Fury, 
but a calm and regular heat. 1864 Cortih. Mag. IX. 165 He 
was corybantic in his execution of a Scotch ‘ reel 1890 
Huxley vsxTimes x Dec. 13/2 That form of somewhat cory- 
bantic Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation 
Army are the militant missionaries. x7o8 Motteux Pabe- 
lais V. i. (1737) 2 The Corybantin Cymbals of Cybele, 

tCorydale. Obs. rare—\ [ad. Gr. wopPSaAos.] 
The (Jrested or Tufted Lark. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fanne 731 The Calanders, 
Corydales, and Lai-kes, 

Corydaline (k^'ridabin). Chem. [f. Corydal- 
is + -INE.] An alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydalis Hiberosa and some allied plants. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 287 Corydalina wa.«5 
detected by M, Wackenroder [in 1826], in the root of the 
Corydalis tuberosa. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 87 
Corydaline forms light, non-coherent, greyish-white masses. 

Corydie, obs. f. Coeeoby. 

Corydon (kip-rid^n). [L. Cory don ^ Gr. Kopt 5 - 
Sojy proper name, applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a shepherd : cf. Eel. ii. 56 ‘ Rusticus es Cory- 
don ’.] A generic proper name in pastoral poetry 
for a rustic. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Anrw. Osor. 256 b, I suppose 
Coridon him selfe could not have done more rustically. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 61 The shomaker 
must not goe beyond his latchet . . nor schollers teach 
Coridon to holde the plough. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are^ at their savoury 
dinner set.. Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 1763 
J. Cunningham To Shenstone, Corydon^ a Pastoral iv, Give 
me my Corydon’s flute. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 11. xii. 
191 ‘ Gad, what a debauched Corydon 1 ’ said my lord. 
Hence t Corydo'nical a. 

1656 S. Holland Zara 185 Being either not well in his 
Wits, or a Coridonicall Coxcombe. 

tCO'rylet. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coryletum^ f. 
corylus hazel.] A hazel copse. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, iii, The prouder pines. 
The under Corylets. [1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 221 Your 
Coryletum or copse of Hasels.] 

Cor3ruib (kp-rimb). Formerly in L. form 
eorymbus, pi. -i. [a. F. corymbe^ ad. L. cofym- 

bus, a. Gr. /copvfxHos head, top, cluster of fruit or 
flowers, esf. of ivy-berries ; with Pliny, also the 
capitulum or close head of a composite flower.] 

1 . Bot. A species of inflorescence ; a raceme in 
which the lower flower- stalks are proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers are nearly on a level, 
forming a flat or slightly convex head. 

By writers before the time of Linnmus, eorymbus was 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite flower ; see Ray 
Hist. Plants {1686) I. ii. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Corymbus. .■sxamz Modern 
Herbalists, is us’d for a compounded discous Flower, whose 
Seeds are not Pappous, or do not fly away in Down.] 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) HI. 567 'Lepidium pe- 
trsenm. .Flowers in a close coiy^mbus. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau’s Bot. xxvi. 393 The purple corymbs of the Asters, 1835 
JjiviXiijRy: Inirod. BotirZ^Z) I. 321 The modern corymb must 
not be confounded with that of Pliny, which was analogous 
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to our capitulum. »86x Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 73 
Sea Aster. .The flower-heads are in a compact corymb, 
b. transf. {ZooL) Used of a group of zoophytes. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 173 A whole corymb or hemi- 
spherical group. 

H 2 . A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. (Not an 
Eng. sense.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Corymbus^ a Bunch, or Cluster 
of I w-herries. 1849 He Quincey Fng. Mail-Coach Wks. IV. 
347 Gor|:eous corymbi from vintages. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets xii. 408 Ivy branches - . surround its [a mirror’s] rim 
with a delicate tracery of sharp cut leaf and corymb. 

Corysubed (kpTimbd ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 2 .] 
Fashioned as a corymb. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 432 Spreading obliquely upward, 
and much ramose, forming an even top clump (corymbed or 
fastigiate). 

+ Corymbialie, <2. Obs. [ad. L. corymbidt-us 
set with clusters of ivy-berries, f. eorymbus^ 

1823 Crabb Techn, Dict.^ Corymbiate (Ant.), set about 
and garnished with clusters of ivy berries. 

t Co3^*mbiated, a- Obs. = prec. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Corymbiated, set about with Ber- 
ries. 1733 Johnson, Corymbiated^2xx{\^ei^ with branches 
of berries. Diet. Hence in later Diets. 

Coryinbiferous (kf?rimbi‘fer9s), a. [f. L. 
coryjTibifer bearing clusters of berries (f. corymbus\ 
adopted in 17th c. as a term of Botany -f-ous.] 

1 . lit. Bearing corymbs ; spec, belonging to the 
Corymbiferse, a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tubular and perfect, 
and those of the ray, when present, ligulate. 

Although many of the Corymbiferm, as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters, Senecios, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of flowers 
in typical ‘ corymbs ' (in the modern sense), the name goes 
back to the earlier botanical sense of eorymbus : see Corymb 
I note. 

1676 Grew Anai. Flowers iv. § 7 To the Corymbiferous 
Kind, as Tansy, Chamemile, and the like. 1686 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. iiSs The Corymbiferous, that are not Pappose, 
these have either a radiated, or a naked Flower. 16^ R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 115A Corimbiferous Flowers, .made of 
thrums, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Corymbiferous Plants (among Herbalists) are 
such as have a compound discous Flowerj but their Seeds 
have no Down sticking to them : Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc. 1731-S9 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3), C«7- 
rymbiferous Plants ..Mr. Ray distinguishes them into 
such as have a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 Todd Cyel. Anai. I. 
248/2 We might instance the flower of any corymbiferous 
plant. 1832 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav, I. xiii. 428 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferous family, 

^ 2 . See qnots. (Not an English use.) 

1637 Phys.^ Diet,, Corymbiferous, bearing berries. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio), Corymbiferous, that beareth Berries like 
Ivy. 17SS Johnson, Corymbiferous, bearing fruit or ber- 
ries in bunches. 

Cor3riiibiform (kori-mbif^im), a. [See -eobm.] 
Of the form of a corymb. 

1870^ Hooker Stud. Flora 29 Brassica campestris . . 
flowering racemes corymbiform. 1878 A. Hamilton Ne?v. 
Dis. 278 The corymbiform distribution of the skin-disease. 

Co^mbose (k^rimb^u-s), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
corynwosus, f. eorymbus.’] (Growing in corymbs; 
of the nature of or resembling a corymb. 

177s Ash, Corymbose, belonging to the eorymbus. 1807 
J, E. Smith Phys, Bot. 234 The flowers of Yarrow . . grow 
in a corymbose manner. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 
458 Dichotomaria obtusata, Lam. Branching, corymbose, 
dichotomous, jointed. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. App. 307 
Terminal corymbose heads of yellow flowers, 
b. Of a disease. 

1877 Roberts Handbh, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 155 The corymbose 
variety is very fatal. 1882 Syd. Soc. jLex., Corymbose 
smallpox. 

Hence Corymb o*sely adv.f in the manner of a 
corymb, in corymbs. 

1829-33 Loudon Encycl, Plants 1291 Flowers capitate or 
corymbosely panicled. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 192 Stem 
. . corymbosely branched. 

Cor3rnibOTlS (kori-mbss), a. rare^^. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Characterized by corymbs. 

1828 Webster, Corymbous, consisting of corymbs; in 
clusters. Barton. Lee. Also in later Diets. 

Coryittbulons, -0*se, a. rare-^. [f. L. type 
*coiymbulus, dim. of eorymbus -i- -ous, -OSE.] 

1828 Webster, Corymhulous, having or consisting of little 
corymbs. Barton. 1847 Craig, Corymbulose, formed of 
many corymbs. 

Cor3rxLid (kf rinid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Corynidse, 
f. CorynCf generic name of a Hydromedusa, a. 
Gr. KoplfVT) club.] A member of the family Coty- 
nidm of the order Hydroidea of Ccelenterates. 

1870 Nicholson Iviii. 73 The. .elements of generation 
, .by the union of which the young Corynid is produced, 
Coxyniform (korimif^im), a. Zool. [f. Coryne 
+ -EOBM.] Having the form of a Corynid. 

1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. Anim. iii. 132 Some medusoids 
..the hydroid stages of which are not. . certainly known, 
but which are probably coryniform. 

Cor3rn-ite (kp-rinsit). Min. [Named 1865 ; 
f. Gr. KophvTj club + -ITE.] A native sulph-arsen- 
antimonide of nickel. 1868 Dana Min, 74. 

Corynoeb, obs. f. Cobonach. 

Coryous, -owse, -osyte, -ouste, obs. if. 

CUBIOUS, -OSITY. 


COSCIK’OMAK'CY^ 

11 CorypllSBlIS (kprifT-i^s). Also 9 -eus ; y 
Anglicized as coryphe. [L. ; a. Gr. uopvrpdtot 
chief, head man, leader, in the Attic Drama 
^ leader of the chorus ’ ; £ mpvipifi head, top.] 

1 . The leader of a chorus. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 396 All those other Gods . . 
are to that First.. God, but as the Dancers to the Cory- 
phaeus or Choragus. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 419 The 
people sung . . and the coryphaeus answer’d, a 1834 Cole- 
ridge Shaks. Notes 13 The leader of the chorus, the fore- 
man, or coryphaeus. 1870 MacColl Ammergau Passion 
Play ly The coryphaeus .. recited in monotone a short ex- 
planation of the type and ensuing act. 

b. The title of a functionary in the University of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856} to assist the Chobagus. 
[1856 Statuta Univ. Oxon. (1890) 77 Praecentor, sive cory- 
phaeus, una cum chorago bipartita opera constantem music® 
practic® exercitationem habendam curet.] 1863 Oxf. Ten 
Year Bk. 54 It was enacted that there shall be a Pr®centor 
or Coryphffius . . who is to assist the Choragus. 1892 Oxf. 
Univ. Calendar 26 Music (Coryph®us or Precentor). John 
Henry Mee. 

2 . Jig. The chief or leader of a party, sect, school, 
etc. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 2 They call him [Peter] 
the coryphe of the apostles. 1653 Moufet & Bennet 
Healths Improvem. 141 As amongst Poets there is some 
called the Coryph®us, or Captain-poet, so fareth it likewise 
amongst Meats. 1809 Edin. Rev. Apr. 226 A coryph®us of 
the popular party. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 50 Straus.s, 
the coryph®us of modern scepticism. 

11 Cor3rpb6e (korz0'. [F. ; ad. L. eoryphmus ; 
see prec.] The chief dancer in a ballet. 

18^ Engel Nat. Mus. vii. 254 Round each set of dancers 
the people formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coryphees went through their operations. ^ 1869 Daily 
News 14 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling about 
like the Arab dancing-girls, to the sound of the native 
music. 

Corystoid (kori-stoid), a. Zool. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. fcopyarijs helmeted 
soldier, f. nbpvs helmet) -k -oiD,] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Corystes, or the family Corysiidm. 
1832 Dana Crust. 1. 65 The Corystoid species. 

Coryve, var. of Coreivb v. 

11 Coryza (korsi-za). Bath. Also 7 corisa. 
[L. ; ad. Gr. tebpv^a running at the nose.] The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 
paniCsS a cold in the head ; catarrh. 

1634 R. H. Salerne's Regim. 156 These rheumes If to the 
Breast they flow . . Th’ are call’d Catharre. But running 
through the Nose It’s call’d Corisa: others say the Pose. 
1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 317 Many Coughs and 
Hoarsenesses, and Coryzas are said to be cur’d. 1834 J. 
Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest 249 Sore throat and coryza 
considerable. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) H* ^ An 
ordinary coryza. 

Corzie, -zy : see Corsfe. 

Cos (k^). Also 7~8 Ooss(e. [The ancient name 
(Gr. Kws) of an island in the Aegean (now Staii- 
chio).] In full Cos lettuce : a variety of lettuce 
introduced from the island of Cos. 

1699 Evelyn Aeetaria (1729) 130 Coss Lettuce from Tur- 
key. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snppi. s.v. Lett%ue, The most 
valuable, of all the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 183a Veg. 
Subst. Food 301 The cos and the cabbage lettuce. 18^ 
Daily News 31 Mar. 5/6 The tender cabbage lettuce . . is 
more tender and digestible; but the cos holds its own 
because it produces a greater weight per acre. 

Cos, var. of Coss ; obs f. Kiss. 

Cos., abbreviation of Cosine. 

Cosack, cosak, obs. ff. Cossack. 

CosaHte (kfj’sabit). Min. [Named in 1868 
from Cosalam Mexico (where it occurs) : see -ite.] 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

1868 Amer, Jrnl. Sc. Ser, ii. XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new 
mineral. 

II Cosaq^ue (k<>sa‘k). [App. a trade application 
of F. Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 

sudden and irregular firing of the latter.] A cracker 
bon-bon. 

1858 SiMMONDS Dici. Trade Prod,, Cosaques, a French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats. 1882 P. Fitzgerald 
Recreat. Lit. Man MZZ^) 91 A little cosaque, which I saw 
him merrily 'exploding' at the supper-table. x'8&4 Daily 
News 6 Dec. 5/^ The manufacture of cosaques and bon- 
bons must be brisk this Christmas. 

Cosaque, obs. f. Cassock. 

1698 Crull Muscovy 79 Their upper Garments are made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg. 

Co-saviour ; see Co- pref. 3 b. 
t CosBailde. [Cf. Casbald.] A term of re- 
proach to a woman. 

1570 Levins Manip. 43 A Cosbaude, mirgizona [cf. 
55 Goystrel, mirgizd\. 

Coscli(e, obs. f. Coach, and var. Cosh, Obs., hut. 
Coscliyii(e, obs. f. Cushion. 

Coscmomaucy (kp-sim^msemsi). Also y 
choschino-, eosino-, 7-8 coskino-, 9 koskino-. 
[ad. med.L. coscinomantia, f. Gr. KOGieiVopfxvrvs, 
£ Kbamvo-v sieve : see -manoy.] Divination by the 
turning of a sieve (held on a pair of shears, etc.). 

1603 Sir C. Heydon fud. Astrol. xvii. 356 Comparing 
Astrologie with Aruspicie, Hydromancie, Chiromancie, 
Choschinomancie, and such like. 1653 H. More Aniid. 
Ath. mi ii. (1712; 89 Coskinomancy, or finding who stole or 
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spoiled this or that thing hy the Sieve and Shears. 1777 | 
Brand Pep, Antiq, (ed. HazUtt^ III. 301--2. 1871 Tylor j 
Prim. Cult. I. 116 The so-called coscinomancy, or, as it is 
described in Hudibras, ‘ th’ oracle of sieve and shears *. 
C0S6 (k^“z), V. [Back-formation from Cosy a,"} 
mtr. To make oneself cosjr. 

1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago iii. To see the comfortable 
gleam through the windows, as the sailors cose round the 
ftre with wife and child. 1863 Holme Lee A. JVarleigli's 
Port. II. 241 Rachel .. was cosing with a delightful new 
novel in her sofa corner. 

Cose, obs. f. Coss (Anglo-Indzau), Coss v. 
Co-seat : see Co- _^r€/. i. 

CosecaBt (kt?»sf'kant'). Trig", [f, Co- pr^f. 4 
4 * Secant. The L. was used <21576 by 

Rhetiens, Opus PalatinutJt (1596). F. cosicantel\ 
The secant of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbreviated cosec^ 

1706 in Phillips, Cosecant. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 3 The radius, cotangent, and cosecant [form] another 
right-angled triangle cdl. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Asiron. 243 

j^jP 

. • is called the cosecant of A (written cosec. A). 

PM 

Coseismal (kt^ussrzmal), a. and sA [f. Co- 
pref. 2 + Seismal.] 

A. adj. Relating to the points of simultaneous 
arrival of an earthquake wave on the earth’s 
surface ; in coseismal limy curvcy zone. 

1851-9 Mallet in A dm. Man. Sci. Eng. 361 Upon maps of 
the country in which the shock was felt, coseismal and meizo- 
seismal curves may be finally laid down. 1877 Le Conte 
Elem. Geol. iii. (1879) 124 By drawing a curve through these 
points we have a coseismal curve. 

B. $b. for coseismal limy curve \ A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

Coseismic (k^nsoi'zmik), a. [f. Co- -f- Seis- 
mic.] =prec. A. 

i886 J, Milne Earthquakes 10 These points will lie in 
circles called ‘ isoseismic ’ or * coseismic ’ circles. 

Gosen, -age, -er, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, etc. 
Co-sexitieut (k<?ise*nj'ent), a. [See Co- 2.] 
Feeling in company or together with, jointly sen- 
tient. (Cf. Consentient.) 

1801 Southey Thcdaba. v. xxviu. For of himself Co- 
sentient and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Co-semtiency, co-sentient quality. 

1884 Gurney & Myers in x^th Cent. May 809 The obscure 
pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

Ooser, Goseri : see Cosseb, Cossery. 
Co-settler, Cosey : see Co- 3 b, Cosy. 
t Cosll, sbd^ Obs. or dial. Also 5 cosebe, 5-6 
cossbe, 6 cosse. [Of uncertain origin : Gaelic 
cois ‘ little hole, cavern ’ has been compared.] A 
small cottage, hut, hovel. 

CX490 Promp. Parv. 94 Coote, lytylle bowse {K. cosh, 
H. cosche, Ppnson cosshe], casa. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 142 b, Some persones buyldeth to god but a poore 
cosshe or small cotage. 1530 Palsgr. 209/1 Cosshe a sorie 
house, caueme. 1547 Salesbury Diet. Welshy Bwthy cot- 
tage, cosse. 1S47 Halliwell, Coshy a cottage, or hovel. 
Craven. 

Cosll, sA^ dial. [Cf. OF. cos (Godef.), F, cosse 
pod.] The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease. 

1787-95 W. Marshall Rur, Econ. Norfolk Gloss., Coshy 
the husk or chaff of wheat and oats. 1866 ^ml. R. Agric. 
Sac. Ser. n. II. 1. 167 The. .cost of separating it [.seed] from 
the husk or cosh must always be considerable. 1886 S. W. 
Line. Gloss. y Coshy the pod of beans or tares: as ‘Tars 
have such a many coshes ’ ; hence also Coshld I as * How 
well the beans are cosh’d *. 

Cosb. (k^'f ), a. Sc, and dial, [Derivation un- 
known.] 

1 . Quiet, still. 

17. . Ga.jf GosS’hawk xiii. {Minsir. Sc.Border\ He. . sang 
fu’ sweet the notes o' love, Till a* was cosh within. 1847- 
78 Haluwell, Cosh, quiet, still, Salop. iS 8 i Autobiog. 
y. Younger vf. 34 John Wallace had sat as cosh as a mouse 
in the corner. Ibid, xxiii. 284 All was hushed as cosh as 
midnight. >S<;. Keep it cosh 1 Be cosh about lA 

2 . Sheltered, snug, comfortable. 

a ij774 Fergusson Farmer’s Ingle, Blythe to find. .That 
a’ his housie looks sae cosh and clean. 1813 E. Picken 
Poems 1 . 124 (Jam.) Tve guid gramashens worn mysel'.. 
They kept me cosh baith cauf an* coots. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1842) 82 Beside our cosh hearthstane. 

3 . Trim, neat. 

1826 J. Wilson Nod. Amhr, Wks. 1855 I. 94 They come 
flocking in.. their bosoms made cosh and tidy. 1832-53 
W/izstle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 37 The coshest wife that 
e’er I met, Was Mistress Dougal Dhu. 

4 . (See quot.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cosh . . 4. In a state of intimacy; *They 
are very cosh '. 

Co-sliarer : see Co- 3 c. 

x6o2 Warner Albion’s Eng. xn. Ixxv. (1612) 311 Haue 
Cleargie-men coshairers? tush a Lye: To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonifc 

Coshe, obs. Sc. f. Coach. 

Cosher (kf?’Jbi), 77.1 Ireland. [Phonetic repr. of 
Irish coisir feast, feasting, entertainment.] 
intr. To feast; to live at free quarters upon 
dependants or kinsmen. 

^^ 34 “‘S Stat. Ireland TQ-^xx Chas. /, c. i6 If any person or 
persons, .shall cosher, lodge or cesse themselves, .upon the 
inhabitants. 1640 Shirley Si. Patrick for Irel, m. x, I 
would not leave a head, .from my mother’s sucking pig at her 
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nipple to my great-grandfather’s coshering in the peas-straw, 
1689 Irish Hudibras (N.), A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For such a worthy guest to cosher. 

Gosber (kp'J^j), tram. To treat with in- 
dulgent fondness, pamper ; to cocker or coddle up. 

1861 Trollope Barchester T. 181 She coshered up Eleanor 
with cold fowl and port wine, 1889 Sat. Rev. 31 Aug. 
232/1 He is. .dandled and coshered like a baby in arms. 

Cosber (kp-Joi), colloq. mtr. To chat in a 
friendly and familiar fashion, 

1833 Macaulay xxx Life ^ Lett. I. y. 339 Rogers made 
Tom Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evening. 

Cosher, a. (in Jewish use) : see Kosher. 
Cosberer (kp joroi). Ireland. Also 7 cash-, 
[f. Cosher -h -er 1.] One who coshers, or lives 
by coshering. 

1634-5 Stat. Ireland lo-i i Chas. /, c, 16 An Act for the Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wanderers. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anat. ( i69x)i 3 There are yet to spare, who are Casherers and 
Fait-neants, 220,000. 1855 Macaulay /fijrA Eng. lll. xix. 

153 Commissions ^ were scattered profusely among idle 
cosherers who claimed to be descended from good Irish 
families. 1865 Times xx Mar., A ‘cosherer* is one who 
pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and will not work. 

Cosberillg' (kpjsrig), vbl. sb. Ireland. Also 
7 cochering. [f. Cosher z/.i + -ing 1.] 
fl. Feasting. Obs. rare. 

1577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 
noble men, and noble mens tenants, now and then malce a 
set feast, which they call coshering, wherto flocke all their 
reteiners, whom they name followers . . In their coshering 
they sit on straw, they are serued on straw. 

2 . The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Irish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pendants or tenants : see Coshery 2. 

1571 Campion Hist. Irel. ir. viii. (1633) 102 The Irish im- 
position of Coyne, Livery . . cosherings, bonnaght, and 
such like. 1605 T. Ryvers Vicars Plea (1620) i The lawes 
are executed in every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. 1612 Davies Why h-eland, etc. (1747/ 369 
Irish exactions; — namely cosherings; which were visita- 
tions and progresses made by the lord and his followers 
among his tenants ; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home, 1778 Phil. Snrv. S. Irel. 44. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 130 Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live by coshering, that is to say, by quartering 
himself on the old tenants of his family. 

Co'sbering, ///• a. [f. Cosher vI + -ing 2.] 
That ‘coshers” or lives upon the industry of others. 

*727 C. Threlkeld Stirpes Hibern. Cyij, Dodder., 
quits the root, and like a coshering parasite lives upon 
another’s trencher. 1839 Blachw. Mag. XLV. 180 A herd 
of squandering, coshering, wandering blackguards. 1883 
Goldw. Smith in x^th Cent. July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representative of their old coshering chiefs. 

Cosbery (kp'^^n). Ireland. Also 6 cosshirli, 
cossberie, casbery, 7 cosbary. [f. Irish coisir 
(kojar) feast, feasting. 

The ending appears to be assimilated to Eng. sbs. in -ery; 
the direct repr. of the Irish word would be cosher', cf. 
H outs ton Tracts II, xxxviii. 10 A portion of the dough, .is 
cleverly hid [by the servants], for what the Irish call a 
cosher, after the family are in bed.] 

1 . gen. Feasting, rare. 

1583 Stanykurst Aeneis x. (Arb.) 40 On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2 . spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
pendants. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 23/2 No 
lords, .shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and territories. 15^ Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 623/2 But now by this statute the sayd Irish 
Lord is wronged, for that he is cutt of from his customarye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh [z/.n Gossherie], Bonaught, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and such like. r6oo Dymmok Ireland 
(1843) 9 Cashery is certeine feastes which the lorde vseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, Whitsontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at his pleasure. 1610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. ii. 141 This chiefe Lord had his 
Cosharies upon his tenants, that is he and his would lie 
upon them until they had eate up all their provisions. 1827 
Hallam Const. ATzjA (1876) III. xviiL 348 Coshery. . is 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1870 Atkeneeum 22 Oct. 523 Among these exactions 
‘coshery* figures as the most oppressive and most hateful. 

Cosbionet, obs. £ Cushionet. 

Co’sbly, adv. Sc, [f. Cosh at. + -ly 2.] Quietly, 
undisturbedly. 

a XTI^ Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 82 (Jam.) It’s i* the 
Psalms o* David writ, That this wide warld ne’er should 
flit. But on the waters coshly sit. 

Cosie : see Cosy. 

Cosier, a cobbler : see Cozier. 

Cosingnace, -ais, obs. fif. CousiNESs. 
Co-signatory (ka“si'gnatari), a, and sA [f. 
Co- + SiGNAfOEY.] 

K. adj. Signing jointly with others, uniting with 
others in signing. 

1891 Daily News 21 Nov. 5/3 The co-signatory powers to 
the Berlin guarantees. 

B. sb. One who signs (a document, treaty, etc.) 
jointly with another or others ; a joint signatory. 

1865 Pall Mall (?. 29 Sept, 4/2 It is thought that Austria 
..will avoid the difficulty of becoming a co-signatory of 
Italy. 1867 G. W. Bingham in Times 9 Nov. lo/i He has 
requested me to acknowled^ on behalf of ourselves and our 
co-signatories the receipt of your courteous reply. 
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Cosignifieative, -ficator : see Consig-. 
Cosily (k^^’zili), adv. Also eozily, etc. [f. 
Cosy a. + -ly 2.] In a cosy manner ; snugly and 
comfortably. 

172X Ramsay To Mohts 17 Canty and cosily I lye. 1785 
Burns Halloween v, Syne coziely, aboon the door, Wi’ 
cannie care, they’ve plac’d them. 1837 1 skying Capt. 

Bonneville III. 14 [He] would take his seat quietly and 
eozily by the fire. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. <§• Merck. 11 . iv. 
103 She had seen the little girl, .cosily in bed. 

Cosin, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -age. 
Cosine (kau-sain). Trig. [mod. f. Co- 
4 -i- Sine. The L. cosinus occurs in Gunther 
Canon THangulorum (1620); F. cosine The 
sine of the complement of a given angle. (Abbrev. 
cost) 

1635 1 . W. Sciograpkia 44 As the Radius Is to the cosine of 
the angle given. 1726 tr, Gregory's Astron. L 141 The 
Co-sine of the Angle. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. X23 
The mean annual evaporation, .varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. 

aitrib. 1881 Nature XXV. 167 Integrators were of three 
kind-sj (i) radius machines, (2; cosine machines, (3) tangent 
machines. 

Cosine, Gosiner, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozener. 
Cosiness (k<?u*zmes). Also oozi-. [f. Cosy a, 

+ -ness.] The quality or state of being cosy. 

1834 De Auiobiog. Sk.yD 7 ihlin'N\i%. l.z'f> Old 

rambling houses, .displaying, in the dwelling-rooms, comfort 
and ‘ cosiness 1882 Athenseum 2 Dec. 741/1 Palmer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. 

Cosino-, eosMnomancy, obs. ff. Coscino-. 
tCo*sinS. Obs. [So called from the name of 
the maker.] A kind of stays or ‘ bodice 
1737 Pope Art of Sinking 94 Lac’d in her Cosins new 
appear’d the bride. 1729 A rt of Politicks jo Think we that 
modern words eternal are? Toupet, and Tompion, Cosins, 
and Colmar Hereafter will be called by some plain man A 
'VS^, a Watch, a Pair of Stays, a Fan. 

Cosma, erron. form of ckasma, Chasm. 

J Co'smareliy. Obs.-^ [ad. Gr. type */rocr-. 
fxapxia, f. /f< 5 cr/x-offworld + -apxict government.] ‘The 
power of the devil, the government of the world ’ 
(Blount Glossogr, 1 656). 

Cosmete (kfzmft). Gr. Antiq, [ad. Gr. /roor- 
{S'ijr-Tjs, f. KO0fjL€iv to order.] A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens, 
Cosmetic (k^zmetik), a. and sA [ad. Gr. 
KocrpririK-bs relating to adornment, f. Koapuv to 
arrange, adorn, f. fcocrpi-os order, adornment. Cf. 
F, cosmeiique.'] 

A. adj. tiaving power to adorn, embellish, or 
beautify {esp. the complexion) ; also= Cosmbtical. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. Introd., Which damnable 
portion of cosmetique Art. 1699 Garth Dispens. ii- 20 
Whilst Iris his cosmetick Wash must try, To make her 
Bloom revive. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 13 When her 
face is smoothed, .by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes, 
a 1845 Hood Progress of Art xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
brush How Beauty's cheek began to blush. 

B. sA 

1 . A preparation intended to beautify the hair, 
skin, or complexion. 

x6so Bulwer Anihropomet, 48 Recommend those^ Cos- 
metiques. .which preserve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) ^7 _No better Cos- 
meticks than a severe Temperance and Purity. 1783 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct., Between her medicines, and the. . 
cosmetics, I shall expect to become stout and beautiful, 
1879 E. (jarrett House by Works I. 55 Knowing no cos- 
metic but cold water. 

Jig. 1842 H. Rogers Introd, Burke's Wks. I. 25 All the 
loathsome deformities of guilt (disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can apply. 

2 . The art of adorning or beautifying the body. 
Also pi. (cf. athletics'). [ = Gr, 37 Koaiiriritdil] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. § i Art of decoration [of 
the body] which is called cosmetic. 1838-9 Hallam Hist, 
Lit. III. iii. III. § 48. 37 Painting and music .. counted as 
..only somewhat more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 
1865 Grote Plato II. xxii. 95 Cosmetic, or Ornamental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Gymnastic. 

3 . One who practises the cosmetic art. nonce-use. 
1713 Guardian No. 64 That you would place your peti- 
tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics [barber, per- 
fumer, etc.]. 

Cosme’tie, v. nonce-md. [f. prec. sb. i ; cf. to 
physic.'] trans. To treat with cosmetics. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. July 446 Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeked, cosmeticked. 

Cosmetical (kpzme-tikal), a. [f. Gr. /cotr- 
fjLiqrticrj CoSMEiTO sA + -AL.] a. Relating to cos- 
metics. t b. = Cosmetic adj. Obs. 

1559 Morwyng Euonym. 195 Waters distilled called Cos- 
meticall. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. 1694 Westmacott Script, Herb. 
5 The bitter oyl is good in pains of the ear and cosmetical. 
1823 Moore Fables, Holy Alliance 102 They then wrote 
essays, pamphlets, books, Upon <x>smetical economy. 

Hence Cosme'tically adv. 

1879 Tinslefs Mag. XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
well-preserved, .still retained, .traces of great beauty. 

Cosmeticism (kf?zme-tisiz*m). rare. [f. Cos- 
metic + -ISM.] The practice of the cosmetic _ art. _ 
182X Lockhart Valerius II. iii. 100 [Her] complexion did 
not, in spite of all the arts of cosmeticism, harmonize very 
well with the bright golden ringlets. 
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Cosmeticize (k^zme-tisaiz), v, [f. as prec. + 
-izE.] trans. To treat with cosmetics. 

x8z4 Monthly Mag, X. 88 What an atmosphere of 
palms, gentle and simple . . cosmeticized and unwashed ! 
i860 All Year Round No. 47. 493 The skins that were not 
hard red, were of a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 
Co’Smian. [f. Gr. kSctixi-os of the world, secular, 
f. fcocrp-os the world.] = Cosmist. 

1842 J. Stewart {tztle\ The Bible of Nature, condensed 
from the Scriptures of Eminent Cosmians, Pantheists and 
Physiphilanthropists. 

Cosmic (k^-zmik), a. [ad. Gr. Koffjxi/e-Ss of the 
world or universe, f. fcocrixos order, the world. Cf. 

F. cosmt^ue.} 

1. Of this world, worldly. O&s. 

1649 J- Eccleston Bekmen’s E^ist, vii. § 13 He must 
turne from his Imagining in the Cosmick Spirit [m spiritu 
nmndi} wherewith the soull is covered and disguised. 

2. Of or belonging to the universe considered as 
an ordered system or totality ; relating to the sura 
or universal system of things. 

1846 Gkote Greece (1862'' I. xvi. 305 The one unchange- 
able cosmic substance. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 11 Meta- 
physics is the knowledge of the absolute or cosmic reason so 
far as it is knowable by our limited individualised reason. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. vii. 109 The great cosmic law of 
gravitation. ^ 1877 Clifford Lect. Ess. (1886) 394 {title) 
Cosmic emotion. By a cosmic emotion ■— the phrase is Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick’s— I mean an emotion which is felt in regard 
to the universe or sura of things, viewed as a cosmos or order. 

h. Relating to or dealing with the cosmos ; 
Cosmic philosophy = Cosmism, 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. I. 98 The Co.smic Philosophy, 
which aims only to organize into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the method 
of science. 1879 Rydberg Magic Mid. Ages iv. 181 Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic philosophy will destroy reason, 
morality, human feeling. 

3. Belonging to the material universe as dis- 
tinguished from the earth j extra-terrestrial. 

1871 TYNr>A.i.L Eragm. Sc. (1879) 1 1 , Whether., the. .molten 
condition of our planet was. .due to the collision of cosmic 
masses or not. 1881 Carpenter Microsc. ^ Reth | 706 The 
presence of extremely minute particles . . which there is 
strong reason for regarding as cosmic dust. 

b. Characteristic of the vast scale of the uni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of time 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like. 

1874 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1889) 11 . 195 The play between 
organism and environment through cosmic ranges of time. 
Mod. What is the sjieed of an express train to the co.smic 
speed of a planet in its orbit ? 

4. Orderly, in good order; the opposite of 
chaotic, rare, Cf. Cosmos. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 1. i. 9 Alas, the Books 
are not cosmic, they are chaotic. 1867 — Reniin. (1881) II. 
134 Rough nature I knew welt already, but here it was 
reduced to cosmic. 

f 5. * Cosmic disease^ a sjmonym of Syphilis^ from 
the universality of its prevalence * {Syd. Soc, Lex.), 
Cosmical (kf>-zmikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
f 1. Relating to the world, i.e. the earth ; geo- 
graphical. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst Acneis iii- (Arb.) 82 Wheare thow sup- 
posest therefor, that here Italye fast by Booth stand. .With- 
draw thy iudgment from that grosse cosmical erroure. 1819 

G. S. Faber JDispens. (1823) II. 166 The tabernacle repre- 
sented the world : whence the. .apostle terms it [Heb. ix. i] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary. 

2. = Cosmic 2 . 

1685 Boyle En§. Notion Nat. 37 We may make use of 
one or other of these Terms, Fabrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical Mechanism. 1850 Blackie 
AEsckyhes II. 297 This original cosmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by an thropomorphism to the vulgar. 
1865 (jROTE Plato I. i. 14 note^ This Pythagorean cosmical 
system. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vi. § 186.190 
There may be many cosmical intelligences, each embracing 
the whole universe. 

b. —Cosmic 2 b. 

x856 Meiklejohn tr. Kanfs Crit. P. R, (1884) 256, 1 term 
all transcendental ideas in so far as they relate to the abso- 
lute totality in the synthesis of phaenomena cosmical con- 
ceptions. 1861 B. Powell in Ess. 4* Rev. (ed. 5) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy. 

3. = Cosmic 3 . 

1849 HERSCHELOwiff. Asiroft, 538 That, .our view is limited 
by a sort of cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller 
magnitudes. _ 1869 Phillips Vesuv. xii, 324 General terres- 
trial or cosmical conditions. 1882 Proctor Fam. Sci. Stud, 
.47 Signs of tlie earth’s passage through cosmical dust. 

b. = Cosmic $b, 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces fed. 6) 70 A term which 
. .sinks into nothing with reference to cosmical time, if cos- 
mical time be not eternity. 

4. Of or pertaining to Cosmtsm. 

1861 Gresley Sophran 4* iVl 74 Cosmical or Atheistical 
opinions. 

3. Astron. Occurring at sunrise, coincident with 
the rising of the sun ; said of the rising or setting 
of a star. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. i. xxxv. (ed. 7^ 34S The Cosmicall 
setting. . is when a starre goeth downe under the Horizon at 
such time as the Sunne riseth. 1638 Penit, Conf. viii. 
(1657) 2S7 The Cosmical and Acronical rising and setting of 
such asterismes. 1726 tr. Gregor/s Astron. I, 232 The 
Cosmical rising and setting is all one with the Morruag 


rising or setting, as If the beginning of the Artificial Day, or 
the Rising of the Sun, were the same with that of the World. 
1826 CoLEBRooKE Mlsc, Ess. (1873) ^ • 372 It is the heliacal 
rising, not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites, 

Co smically (kp-zmikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] 

1. Astron. Coincidently with the rising of the 
sun : see Cosmical 5 , 

1589 Fleming Georg. Pirg. i. 8 Cosmically, not heliacally: 
for these two, rising and setting, are ascribed to the stars. 
1603 Camden Rem, (1657; 88 The Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester. .called the weeping Saint Swithin, for that about 
his feast Prassepe and Aselli, rainie constellations, do arise 
cosmically, and commonly cause raine. 1809 Colebrooke 
in Asiat. Res. IX. 357 The star, rising cosmically, became 
visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 6o''^ from the 
sun._ 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 914 A heavenly body 
is said to rise or set cosmically when it rises or sets at sunrise. 

2, In a cosmic or cosmical way ; in relation to 
the cosmos. 

185^ Greg [title). Observations on Meteorolitesor Aerolites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and Cosmically. 
1871 Fraser L^ Berkeley x. 395 All our sense-phenomena 
. .are indeed cosmically associated. 

Cosmico- f,kf7'zmiki?) , comb, form of Gr. mcs\xmts 
Cosmical -“cosmically, as in cosmico-natural adj. 

1881 in Nature XXV. 193 Of the ‘ influences which act 
upon suicide’, the first that are considered are the ‘cos- 
mi co-natural 

Cosmism (kp*zmiz’mU [f. CosM-03 + -ism.] 

1. The conception of the cosmos or ‘order of 
nature ’ as a self-existent, self-acting whole ; the 
theory which explains the cosmos or universe solely 
according to the methods of positive science. 

i86i G. J. Holyoake Limits of Atheism (1874} 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-subsistence, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and in 
that only, is Affirmative Atheism. Note. This might stand 
for a definition of Cosmism. Ibid. Pref., Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expresses a new form of Freethought. 1861 Gres- 
ley Sophron 4- N. 74 The new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Cosmism. 1874 "^vsK\sCosmic Philos.l. 184 In the pro- 
gress from Anthropomorphism to Cosmism^ the religious 
attitude remains unchanged from the be^nning to the end. 

2. (See quot. : formed after patriotism^ 

1875 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XXI. 928 The name of the 
emotion would then be properly ‘Cosmism’, and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
special interests to those of Mankind. 

Cosmist (kp-zmist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] A 
believer in cosmism ; a Secularist. 

1861 G. J. Holyoake Limits of A theism (1874) n It is 
the first instinct of the Cosmist. .to keep his mind open to 
reason. 1861 Gresley Sophron ^ N.6Z The Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit ; he calls on 
us to prove that the world is not self-existent, self-creating. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor, .declined^ to 

f ive his evidence on oath because he was a ‘ Cosmist which 
e subsequently explained meant ‘much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic’. 

Cosmize (kp-zmoiz), V. rare, [£ as prec. + 
-IZB.] trans. To make into a cosmos. 

1884 G. Allen Philistia IH. 28 It’s the duty of man to 
try . .to cosmise his own particular little corner of it. 

Cosmo-, before a vowel cosm-y combining 
form of Gr. Kbafios Cosmos, as in f Cosmocxi'tics, 
critical investigations of the world or universe ; 
fCosmo'delyte (see quot.) ; Cosmo'sopliy, know- 
ledge or science of the cosmos; f Cosmo-tel- 
Iwrian (see quot.) ; f Cosmo-zo*ism, the theory 
that the cosmos is endowed with life (see quot.). 
See also following words. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. xiv. 354 Gemma’s Cosmocri- 
ticks. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cosmodelyte, may be derived 
from Kbapjoq mundttSy and iimtdus or misery and 

so Englished, one fearful of the world, or a worldly wretch. 
[Hence in Bailey (1721-90).] 1848 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk, 
IV, 578 The various sophy’s — cosmosophy, kerdosophy. 1867 
J. H. Stirling Schweglers Hist. Philos. (ed,8) 350 Erdmann 
views the Theosophy of the middle ages as a necessary com- 
plement to the Cosmosophy of the ancients. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cosmo-tellurian infltiences, conditions, celestial and 
terrestrial, such as eclipses, stellar influences, .earthquakes, 
and the like, which were formerly supposed to affect the con- 
stitution, .of various diseases. 16^ Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
I. iii . § 26. 1 ^2 That the whole world . . was . . an animal, as our 
human bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life 
and nature, one soul or mind, governing and ordering the 
whole. Which Corporeal Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon 
amongst the Forms of Atheism. 

Cosmocrat (kp*zm^raet). rare, [f. CosMO- 
+ -CBAT.] Lord or ruler of the world; ‘the 
prince of this world \ 

1820 Southey xxvHi, You will not think, 

great Cosmocrat } That I spend my time in fooling. 1870 
E, Peacock Ralf Skirl. HI. 113 Endeavouring to solve 
that problem which even the great cosmocrat we have 
alluded to seems to have found a difficult one. 

So Cosmocra’tio a , ; Cosmo'crator [Gr. /cocrjuo- 
Kp&rcep lord of the world] = Cosmocbat. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 427 The idiosyncratic, 
democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that he [Ben- 
tham] is. 1708 H. Bodweix Nat. Mortcdiiy Hum. Souls 
130 Yet they reckon her [Sophia] among their proper Aeons, 
far exceeding the Deimiurgus and Cosmocratores. 1823 T. 
Taylor Apuleius 258 The cosmocrators [planets] are the 
leaders of the multitude in each. 

Coamocritics, -delyt© : see Cosmo-* 
Cosmogenetic (k^^zm^id^i'netik), a, [f. 
Cosmo- + -GEMET rc : cf. next.] Of or pertaining 
to cosmogeny. 
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s88a J. B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 271 The vision 
of the cosmogenetic theorist extends backward. 

Cosmogeny (kf^zm^ri^lni). [ad. Gr. Koapo- 
yivem, ox -jei'ia, origin of the world: see -GENY.] 
Origin or evolution of the universe. 

1864 H. Spencer Illmtr. Univ. Progr, 125 The heavenly 
bodies comprehended by Cosmogeny. 1876 tr, Haeckels 
Hist, Creat. I. 321 This cosmogeny, or theory of the 
development of the universe. 

II Cosmognosis (kfjzmtjgnffu-sis). [f. Cosmo- 
-f- Gr. TvScrts knowledge : in mod.F. cosmosnoseSl 
‘The instinct which teaches animals the right 
time for migration, and the fitting place to which 
to {Syd, Soc. Lex,), 

Cosmogonal (k^zmp*g6nal), a. [f. Gr. Arotr- 
poyov-m I, see Cosmogohy) + -AL.] *:next. 

1^6 Worcester cites Edtn. Rev. 1854 Thoreau Walden 
xvi. (1863) 318 The stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy 
of the Bhagvat Geeta. 

Cosmogonic Q{pzm.ogfmk)f a. [f. Gr. /coir- 
fxoyov-os (see Cosmogony) + -ic. Cf.¥, cosmo^on^ 
ipte.] Of or pertaining to cosmogony. 

1818 G. S. Faber Horx Mos. I. 34 The cosmogonic sys- 
tem of the Azteck mythology. 1839 FrasePsMag. XX. 200 
The cosmogonic record of Moses. 1869 J. D, Baldwin Preh. 
Nations!. 9 The cosmogonic myths and legends of antiquity. 

Cosmogonical (k^?zm<3gf7‘nikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -i- -AL.] Dealing or concerned with cosmo- 
gony ; cosmogonic. 

1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 449 The next ‘cosmo- 
gonical analogy’. . represents the celebrated s^pent woman. 
1880 Athenxum 31 July 137/2 The cosmogonical legends of 
the Babylonians. 

Cosmogonist (k^zm^*g8nist). [f. as prec. + 
-TST.] One who studies cosmogony, or offers an 
account of the origin or creation of the world, 
■f b. Formerly, One who holds that the world was 
created or had a beginning in time. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 14 {Contents) Other 
Pagan Theists [were] neitherTheogonists nor Cosmogonists; 
They holding the eternity of the world and of the gods. 
173(^4^ Coventry Phil, to Hyd. iii. (T.), The sacred cos- 
mogonist. 1830 Lyell Prhtc. Geol. I. 104 The cosmogonist 
has availed himself of this, as of every obscure problem in 
geology, to confirm his views. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
viii. 96 The^ astronomer and cosmogonist assure us that 
there was a time when this earth existed as a mass of gaseous 
matter. 

Cosmogouize (kjpzmp’gonsiz), V. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -IZB.] inir. To form a cosmogony ; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

1863 Draper Intell. Devel. Europe iv. (1863) 104 This 
philosophy was hardly a century old before it began to cos- 
mogonize. 

Cosmogony (kpzmp*g6ni). [ad, Gr. woafM- 
jovL-a creation of the M^orld, f. /rdtr/to-y world -f* 
-yovia a begetting (cf. Roapoyhvot adj. world-creat- 
ing). In mod.F. cosmogonie. Cf. Cosmogeny.] 

1. The generation or creation of the existing 
universe. 

[1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 248 (R.) It was a most ancient 
..tradition amongst the Pagans.. that the cosmogonia or 
generation of the world took its first beginning from a 
chaos.] 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xiv, Yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 1. ii. (1849) 36 That I should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation of this our 
globe. ^ 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1 . 306 He uses strange 
tools in His cosmogony, but tie does not use them in 
vain. 

2. a. The subject of the generation of the 
universe, as a study or branch of learning. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 155 Teachers 
who are skilled in theogony and cosmogony. 1856 Far- 
mers Mag, Jan. 16 It is little more than fifty years since 
the speculations of cosmogony were abandoned. 1871 
Tyndall Fragtn.^ Sc, (1879) II. iii, 40 In his mind.. cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated. 

b. A theory, system, or account of the creation 
or generation of the universe. 

1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 312 The Mosaick Cos- 
mogony. .supposes the Waters to have encompass’d the 
Globe. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man 11. ii. 87 There were 
many Cosmogonies and Theogonies current amongst the 
Pagans. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1863) II. 32 The vast and 
imaginative cosmogonies of the East. 

t Cosmo*grapbate, v, Obsr-^ [irreg. f. as 

next + -ATE 3,] « COSMOGBAPHIZB. 

g 3o-6 Bailey, Cosntographaie, to describe the World. 

osmographer (kf^zmp-grafbj:). [f. Gr. /rocr- 
/loypdtp-os describing the world (£ tcbcrpLos world P 
-ypd<l>os writing, writer) -b -eb L] One skilled or 
versed in cosmography; one who describes or 
maps the general features of the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds. But formerly often used as 
== geographer. 

1527 R. Thorne In Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 The Cosmo- 
graphers haue diuided the earthe by 360 degrees in latitude. 
1551 Robinson More's Utop, (Arb.) 165 The name of this 
yland is nowhere founde amonge the olde. .cosmographers. 
f x6oo Norden Spec. Brit., Comw, Bed,, Julius Cmsar.. 
sowght for. .both exquisite Cosmt^aphers to describe the 
whole WcH'lde : as mso skllfull Geographers to deliniate 
..particular Countries, Kingdomes and Cities. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Bp. vi. vii. 312 That the Globe it selfe is by 
Cosmographers divided into East and West. 1790 Gibbon 
Misc. Wks. (1814) V, 170 By the Greek and Arabian cosmo* 
graphers the first meridian was loosely placed at the For- 
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tunate or Canary islands. 1S73 Symonds Grk, Poeis i. 32 
Aratus the astronomer, Ptolemy the cosmographer. 

CosmograpMc (kf7!zi]n£fgrse’hk), a. [f. as 
prea + -ic. Cf. cosfnograj>hiqueJ\ Of or relating 
to cosmography. 

2838 in Webster. 1841 Brewster Mari. Sc. ii. (1856) 29 
Without overturning my cosmographic theory. 

CosmOgrap£ical (kf7:zm£>grse-fikal), ft. [f.as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or relating to cosmography. 

ISS9 W. Cunningham {title), 'Ih.t Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteinying the pleasant Principles of Cosmography, Geo* 
graphic, Hydrographic, or Navigation. 2633 Heywood 
%st Pari Iron Age v.Wks. 1874 III. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicair Of all the Earth, the Ayre, the Sea and 
Heauen. 1635 N. Carpenter Del. i. xi. 241 To this 
rule, .are squared all Cosmographicall Tables. 1838 Pres- 
cott Ferd* ^ Is, (1846) IL xvi. 107 Independently of the 
cosmographical knowledge it implies. 1^1 Wright Ess. 
ArcksBol.il. xiii. is Popular cosmographical treatises. 
Hence Cosmogra’pMcally. adv. 

Sir T. Bmvfins, Pseud. EA n. ii. (ed. 4) 68 Upon the 
, .spherical magnet Cosmographically [ed, i64j 6 geographi- 
cally] set out with circles of the Globe. 

CoSMOgrapMst (kf^zm^i-grafist). rare, [f. as 
preC. +‘IST.] *COSMOGBAPHEE. 

i6S^ Earl Monm. Advi.fr. Pamass. 36 He was thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmographists ran to help him. 
181* Southey in Q. Rev. VI 1 . 58 This was the opinion of 
all the early cosmowaphists. 

CrOSmO'grapMze, mnce-wd. [f. as prec. 
-h-izE.] trans. To describe the world in a map 
or cosmography. 

1393 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 33 As if hee 
could with his head cosmographise the world in a moment. 

Cosmography (k^zm^*grafi). [ad. Gr. /cotr/io- 
ypcupi-a description of the world, f. KO(rfxoypd<{>os : 
see COSMOGBAPHER. Cf. F. cosmographies 

1, The science which describes and maps the 
general featnres of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinces of astronomy or geo|;raphy. 

But formerly ofttnsxgeograpky in its present sense, or spec. 
as including hydrography. 

1519 Inierl. Four Elem. in Hazl, Dodsley I. 27 Of towns 
to know the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
points of cosmography. x'^^ Compl. Scot. y\. 46 Cos** 
inaghraphie..is ane vniuersal discriptione of the varld, con- 
tenand in it the four elementis, the eird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sone and mune, and al the stemis. 1569 
J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Fan. Aries ^yhyThei measure of 
the worlde, and this is deulded into CosmoCTaphie, and 
Geographic. iST® Math. Pref. 33 The Matching of 
both [Astronomy and Geography], hath hispeculier Arte, 
called Cosmographie. 1394 Blundevil Exerc, in. i. i. 
(ed. 7) 277 (Cosmography is the description . . of heaven and 
earth, and all that is contained therein. 1632-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) *4/® As well of History as^ of 
Geography. Out of which two compounded and intermixt, 
ariseth that universal Comprehension of Natural and Civil 
story, which by a proper and distinct name may he termed 
Cosmography. 1638 Phillips, Cosmography, a description 
©f the World, with the Climates and Circles marked upon 
the Globe ana in Maps. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Cosmography, 
a Description of the visible World ; a Science which shews 
the Frame of the Universe, or whole World . . The two 
Branches of this Science are Astronomy and Geography. 
*764 B. Martin Syst. Philol, II. 33 That Science which is 
properly called Geography, or rather Cosmography. 1876 
Bancroft Hist, U. S'. I. iii. 68 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, .en- 
gaged deeply in the science of cosmography. 

2. A description or representation of the universe 
or of the earth in its general features. 

1432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 23 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in ins Cosmographye, 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 
89 That bulk, quhilk callit is for-yi Of Pholome the greit 
cosmographi. 1642 Sir T, Browne Relig, Med. 32 Which 
without further travel I can do in the Cosmography of my 
self. 1662 South Semt, (1697) 1. 79 The Body [of Man] . . 
being. . a little Cosmography or Map of the Universe. 1838-0 
Hallam Hist. Lit. I. iii. i. § 73. 193 Two translations [of] 
, . the cosmography of Ptolemy. 1876 Gladstone H omeric 
Synckr. 226, I am far from meaning that he had in his 
mind an harmonious world-plan or cosmography. 

Cosmogy*ral, a. nonce^wd. [f. Cosmo- + 
Gtbal a.] Whirling round the universe. 

i3o8 J. Barlow Colmnb. ix. 38 She.. whirls forth her globe 
in cosmogyral course. 

Cosmolabe {kfzmole^h). [a. F. cosmolahe : 
cf. Cosmo- and Astrolabe.] An ancient instru- 
ment resembling the astrolabe. 

137^ I.'om TaisnieP s Navig. Ded. (in Arb. p. xhii/i), Of 
this instrument reade the Cosmolabe of Besson {H Usage ei 
Pratique du Cosmolahe xfipl. Chambers Cycl., 

Cosmolahe, an antient mathematical instrument, serving to 
measure distances, both in the heavens, and on earth. 

Cosmolatry (kf?zmf7*latri). [f. Cosmo- - h -LA- 
TBT.] Worship of the world. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 558 To lay a 
foundation for infinite polytheism, cosmolatry (or world- 
idolatry), and creature-worship. 

Cosn&Oline (kp-zm^lin). [f. as Cosm-ETIO + -OL 
-f* -INB.] * K name of purified solid paraffin^ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Dukrinfs Dis. Skin 92 Petroleum and its products 
vaseline and cosmoline. 

Oosuiolo'gic, rare, =next. 

1891 De La Saussayds Sci. Relig. xxvi, 229 World-myths 
in which a cosmogonic and cosmologic doctrine cannot be 
mistaken. 

Cosmological (k^zm^iVd^ikH), a. [f. Gr. 
HocrpoKoyiK-os * touching physical philosophy* (f. 


H6(Tyo-s world -f XoyifeSs discounting) + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to cosmology. 

Cosmological argument (for the existence of God) : that 
form, of proof which reasons from an actual existence, a 
contingent object of experience, to an absolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867, 

182;^ Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 140 The proof finst 
mentioned. .(the cosmological, I mean.,)— presupposes the 
ontological. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 39 When Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. 1867 J. H. Stirling 
SchweglePs Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 229 (Kant) The cosmo- 
logical proof. . If anything exists, there must exist an abso- 
lutely necessary being as its cause. But I myself at all 
events exist, therefore there exists also an absolutely neces- 
sary being as my cause [etc.], i88x Ramsay in H attire No. 
618. 420 Cosmological speculations. 

Cosmologically (k/>:zmi?V*d 3 ikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT ii. J In a way that relates to cosmology. 

1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 141 In the former case he 
was speaking cosmologically, in the latter ontologically. 

Oosmologist (k^zm^ lodgist), [f. next + -1ST.] 
One who studies or discourses on cosmology. 

1792 Geddes Transl. Bible I. Pref. (R,), According to the 
Hebrew cosmologist, the earth was, before the six days' 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 25 
As cosmologists were not at all restricted, in building their 
systems, to the agency of known causes. 1886 Morley 
Cotnte <I)rit. Misc. III. 345 Humboldt the cosmologist. 

Cosmology (kf7zm^*16d3i). [ad. mod.L. cos^ 
mologia, a. Gr. t 3 ipe ^KoafxoXoyi-a, {. KScrfxo-s world 
-f- -Xoyia discourse- Cf. F. cosmologieS 
The science or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
govern it. Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Cosmology, a speaking of the 
world. ^ 173s B. Martin Philos. Gram. 101 By Cosmology 
is implied a philosophical or physiological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in general. 1802 Playfair Illustr. 
Hutton. Tk. 132 In the cosmologies, .of Leibnitz and Buffon, 
fire and water are both employed. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 221 It throws, .a most important light on Homer's 
cosmology. 

b. Philos. That branch of metaphysics which 
deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
all phenomena in space and time. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cosmology, the science of the 
world in general. This Wolfius calls general, or transcend- 
ental cosmology. 1867 J. H. Stirling SchiveglePs Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 8) 205 Metaphysics.. are subdivided [by Wolfif] 
into Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 
1874 W. Wallace Hegel s Logic 58 'The third branch of 
Metaphysics was Cosmology. The topics it embraced were 
the world, its contingency, nece&sity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. x8^ Cairo Kant II. 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
phenomena in one time and space. 

t Cosmo*metry« Obs. rare. Also erron. 
cosmi-. [ad. Gr. type ^KoayoiJicrpi-a, f. Kbcpo-s 
world + ‘perpia measurement. Cf. F. cosmometriel\ 
Measurement of the universe. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cosmomeiry, a measuring of the 
world. .Cosmometry shew.s the reason of the world, by 
measures of degrees and minutes of the Heavens. 1684 tr. 
A gripped s Van. A ries xxvi. 74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosmimetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. 

Cosmopllil (k^*zmt?fil), a. nonce-wd. [f. Cos- 
mo- + Gt. -<I>iXos loving, friendly, friend.] Friendly 
to the world in general ; loving all countries, 

1881 St. fames Gaz. 10 Mar. 10 Journals of less eosino- 
phil tendencies. 

So Cosmo’pMlite. 

1849 Thackeray in ScrihnePs Mag, I. 681/1 There was to 
be a great deal of Parisian beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to see. 

Cosmoplastic (k^zmtiplse'stik), a. [f. Gr. 
KoapiotrXdaT-ijs framer of the world (f. /c6<x}io-s 
world + TrXdarijs moulder) +- 10 : cf. Plastio,] 

1 1. Maintaining an inanimate plastic nature to he 
the highest principle of the universe. Obs. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth atheistick 
form, .concluded the whole world ..^to be . . onely one huge 
plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature, .those cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms. Ibid. 
1. iii. 143 The stoical or cosmo-plastick Atheists. i68x 
Hallywell Melampr. P\{ 1 .\ He [Seneca] being no 
better than a cosmoplastick atheist, i.e. he made a certain 
plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the 
universe. 

2. M oulding or forming the universe. 

1884 G, Macdonald Unspoken Serm. 204 To the tides of 
whose harmonious co.smo-plastic life all his being thence- 
forward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. 

Cosmopoiicy. nonce-’wd. = Cosmopolitism. 
1813 Shelley Let. to Hogg 7 Feh. in Dowden Life I. vii. 
34ij 1 have not abated an iota of the infidelity or cosmo- 
poiicy of it 

Cosmopolitan (k^zmtip^j-Iitan), a. and sb. [£ 
Cosmopolite -i- -ait ; cf. metropolitan^ 

A, adj. 

1. Belonging to air parts of the world; not 
restricted to any one cotmtry ox its inhabitants. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. IL iii. xvii. i:« Capital is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. x86s (Jrote Plato I. iv. 151 
The mixed and cosmopolitan character of the Alexandrine 
population. 1869 IR.. Skmuies Adv, Afloat 11. 670 They 
were of the cosmopolitism sailor class. 


2. Having the characteristics which arise from, 
or are suited to, a range over many different 
countries ; free from national limitations or attach- 
ments. 

X844 Emerson Yng. Amer. Whs. (Bohn)lL 296 The 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. _ 1847 Dickens Lett. 
(xS8o) 1. 179 He is of a cosmopolitan spirit. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 212 That cosmopolitan indifference to consti- 
tutions and religions which is often observable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. 

B. AhA /list. Widely diffused over the globe; 
found in all or many countries. 

i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 38 A few kinds .seem, indeed, 
cosmopolitan, but the great majority have a limited range. 
1873 Lyell Princ. Geol. 11. iii. xxxv. 272 Plants.. many of 
which possess such unlimited powers of diftusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sb. »= Cosmopolite. 

CX643 Howell Atfif A (1650) II. Vote Poem, Every ground 
May be one’s country— for by birth each man Is in this 
world a cosmopolitan. 1M8 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxui. 
520 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Englishman of 
the English. 1873 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome xxvii. (1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece, .transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. 

Cosmopolitanism (k^izmt^p^-litaniz’m). [f. 

prec. + -ISM.] 

1. Cosmopolitan character ; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 217 A certain attenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 DowpEN Stud. Lit. 374 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopolitanism, .he [Quinet] recognised the secret of Italy's 
decrepitude. 

2. Nat. Hist. World- wide distribution, 

1870 Rolleston Life Introd. 113 A nearer approach 

made to cosmopolitani.sm than is usual amongst Insects. 

CosmopoTitamza'tion. rare. [f. next -4 
-ATioiT.] The action of making, or fact of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan. 

1889 Comkill Mag, Oct. 427 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosmopolitanisation of the world’s flora, 

Cosmopolitanize (kpzmi^pp-litanGiz), v. [f. 
Cosmopolitan ■+• -ize.] a. trans. To make cos- 
mopolitan. Tb. intr. To act the cosmopolitan. 

Hence OosmopoTitanized, Oosmopoiitaniz- 
ing ppl. adjs, 

1876 W. C.^ Russell I she the Man .i* 1. 19 If the army fails 
to cosmopolitanize a man there is no hope for him. 1883 
Pall Mail G. 24 Apr. 4/2 The cosmopolitanizing influences 
that have penetrated so many of the rural districts, 1891 
Sat. Rev. i Aug_. 149/2 A cosmopolitanizing Radical. 

Cosmopolite (k^zmp*p2^l9it), sb. and a. [ad. 
Gr. Ko<TixorroXlT~rj$ citizen of the world, f. tcbafio-s 
world -h TToXlrTjs citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmopolite^ 

1. A ‘ citizen of the world ’ ; one who regards 
or treats the whole world as his country ; one who 
has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the 17th c. ; but app. revived early in the 
19th c., and often contrasted with patriot, and so either re- 
proachful or complimentary. To this 19th c. revival nearly 
all the derivatives belong. 

[1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 6 To finde himselfe Cosmopolites, a 
citizen, .of the. .one roysticall citie vniuersall, and so conse- 
quently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall gouemment 
thereof.] c 1618 E, Bolton Hypercr. in Haslewood Anc. 
Crii. Ess. (1815) II. 254 Thou standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. I. As a Christian Cosmopolite. 2, As a Christian 
Patriot. .3. As a Christian Subject. .4. As a Christian Pater- 
familias. c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. vi. lx, I came tumbling out 
into the World a pure Cadet, a true Cosmopolite, not born to 
Land, Lease, House or Office. 1657 W. Rumsey Organ. Sal. 
Ep. Ded. (1659) 15 He who Andes out any thing conducing 
to humane health, is the best Cosmopolite. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. iiBGi) 191 He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 
polites who shark about the world, as if they had no right or 
business in it. 1834 Medwin .<4 ngler in Wales 1 1 , too You . . 
have merged the patriot in the cosmopolite. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 332 Some had passed a great part of their lives 
abroad, and , . were mere cosmopolites. 1883 Tennyson 
Hands all Round 3 That man’s the best Cosmopolite, Who 
loves his native country best. 

2. transf, A plant or animal at home in all parts 
of the world. So of proverbs, legends, or the like. 

1832 Lyell jPrfw. Geol. IL lox Some .species of the vulture 
tribe are said to be true cosmopolites. 1833 G. Johnston 
Nat, Hist, E. Bord. 1. 37 Sea-Rocket, .A cosmopolite. 1833 
Trench Proverbs 42 There are others fproverbs]. .which we 
meet all the world over. True cosmopolites, they seem, , to 
have made themselves an home equally in all [lands], 

1 3. A man of this world, a ■worldling. Obs. 

1614 T. PcoKUs Devils Banquet 166 Thevanitie of carnal! 
ioyes, the vanitie of vanities, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
to the Cosmopolite or worldling. 1657 Reeve God[s Plea 
80 The Devil! . . hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 
Host of Lucre-worms. 

B. attrib, and a. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 201 Compunctious visitings of 
..cosmopolite patriots. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1553 These 
are cosmopolite species. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VL liii. 327 His doctrines were essentially cosmopolite. 
1872 Bagehot Physics ^ Pol, (1876) 177 The existence of a 
cosmopolite Church. 

Cosmopolitic (kpzmdipfi litik), a, and sb. rare. 
[f. Cosmopolite -H - 10, after 
A. =«= Cosmopolitan. 

1824 De Quincey Wks. (1863) XII. 149 The formation of a 
great primary state-body, or cosmopolitic Areopagus. 1846 
Blackw. Mag. LX. 481 Why to the Hotel de I'Europe?..! 
hate these cosmopolitic terms. 
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B. sb. (fL) World -politics. 

iSsoL'.lluNT Aiiivbiog, II. xv. 202 The transcendental 
cosmopolitics of [Keats’s] Hyperion. 

Cosmopolitical (k^^zm^p^^i-tikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -t- -AL, alter political^ Relating to all states 
and polities ; belonging to universal polity. 

1598 [see CosMoroLiTE]. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, 
XXVI. 561 It discusses the .possibility of a cosmopolitical 
federation. z86o Masson \xi Macnt, Mag. I. 173 Exhibit- 
ing . . a nobler, a more conrmanding cosmopolitical spirit. 
1887 Lowell Democr. 196 Kant says somewhere, that . .the 
memory of man will have room only for those [transactions] 
of supreme cosmopolitical importance. 

Cosmopolitism (k^^zm^-p^litiz'm). [f. Cosmo- 
polite + -ISM. Cf. F. cosmopolitisme.l = Cosmo- 
politanism. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 515 To found an 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos- 
mopolitism. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) The false 
philosophy, .which would persuade him that cosmopolitism 
IS nobler than nationality. 1840 Mill Diss. <§• Disc. (1859) 
11 . 284 That general fusion of races and nations, which .. 
prepared the way for the cosmopolitism of modern times, 

Cosmorama (k^zmora-ma). [mod. f. Gr. 
AToo'/i-oy world + spectacle. Also mod. Fr.] 

1 . A peep-show containing characteristic views of 
all parts of the world. 

Originally the title given to a public e.vhibition in Regent 
Street, London ; afterwards taken by other shows of ‘ail 
the world in a box.’ 

1823 Black%v. Mag. XIV. 473 The whole beats panorama, 
and cosmorama, and Covent-Garden scenery to boot. 1836-9 
Dickens Boz^ Faajvhall by day, Th^ temples and saloons 
and cosmoramas and fountains glittered . . before our eyes. 
1848-9 Southey Comm. Bk. IV. 715 Wax and composition 
casts., exhibited in the Cosmorama in Regent Street. 

2 . fransf, 8c pig-. A peep-show of the world : in 
quot. 1852 applied to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

185a Bp. Wordsworth Occas. Serm. Ser. in. 26 In this 
Industrial Cosmorama, we do not see the names of many 
who have, perhaps, contributed most effectively to the pro- 
duction of the marvellous works. 1881 Myers Wordsworth 
L 12 Between the operations of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world. 

Cosmoramic (kpzm^r^-mik% a. [f. prec. + 
-IC.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, a cosmo- 
rama or peep-show. 

1836 Foreign Q. Rev. XVII. 60 While we are looking into 
the history of Venice, of Florence [etc.], we have a cosmo- 
ramic view of each of those states, but we can never embrace 
a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 1877 Morley 
Crit. Misc. Ser. ii. 381 Some glittering masque and cosmo- 
ramic revel, 1887 Times (Weekly ed.) 24 June 7/3, 86 cos- 
moramic views and peep shows. 

11 Cosmos 1 Q'p'zmps). Also 7 cosmns, 9 kos- 
mos. [a. Gr. Koajxos order, ornament, world or 
universe (so called by Pythagoras or his disciples 
‘from its perfect order and arrangement ’).] 

1 . The world or universe as an ordered and 
harmonious system. 

^ 1650 Bulwer Antkropomef, xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Cosmus from the beauty thereof. 1848 tr. 
boldfs Cosmos (Bohn) I. 53 In this work I u.se the word 
Cosmos. .[as] the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things, constituting the 
perceptible world. 1865 Grote Plato Li. 12 The Pytha- 
goreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as one single 
system, generated out of numbers. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
xii. 324 A complete history of volcanos should , , be in har- 
mony with the general history of the cosmos. 1874 Black ie 
Self Cult. II Were it not for the indwelling reason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos, 

b. transf. An ordered and harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, etc.), e.g. that which con- 
stitutes the sum-total of ‘ experience’. 

1882 T. H. Green Proleg. Ethics § 145 Sensations which 
do not amount to perceptions, make no lodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, add ^nothing to our knowledge. 
1885 OuoTon Myths Dr. ii.iii. 155 The confusion which 
reigns in his [man’s] cosmos extends to his notion of what is 
in the mind and what is out of it. 

2 . Order, harmony : the opposite of chaos. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. n. i, Ha.il, brave Henry., still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cosmos and Son of Heaven. 1873 
Minto Fng. Prose Lit. i. iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone brings order out of confusion, cosmos out of chaos. 

t Cosmos Obs. Also 7 cossmos, cosmus. 
Early form of Koumiss. 

[App. due to some error of transcription.] 

1398 Hakluyt^^ Their drinke called Cosmos, 

which is mares milke. i6oi R. Johnson Kingd.^Commw. 
(1603) 167 As the Arabians, so they [Tartars], delight in 
sower milke, or cosmus. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav» 27 In 
Summer they drinke most Cossmos. 

t Go'Smosie. h * Cosmos. 

1600 Tourneur vH, The formed Chaos of this 

Cosmosie. 

Cosmosopliy, -tellurian : see Cosmo-. 
Cosmospliere (k^*zmi?iste). [f. Cosmo- + 
Sphere.] "See quot. 

1864 Webster, Cosmosphere, an apparatus for showing the 
position of the earth, at any given time, with respect to the 
fixed stars. It consists of a hollow glass globe, on which 
are depicted the stars forming the constellations, and within 
which is a terrestrial globe. 

tCosmotectnre. Ohs. rare-^. [f. COSMO- 
+ L. tectura covering.] World-envelope. 

1624 F. White RepL Fisher 448 The flies wing . . may he 
thinned, extended, and inlarged, to make a case, .to put the 
whole world into. .This fictious Cosmotecture and case. 


Cosmotlieism (kpzmo]iPiz^m). rare. [f. Cos- 
M j- + Theism.] The belief or doctrine that 
identifies God with the universe ; pantheism. 

1825 Coleridge in Rem. (1836)11, 326 The sacerdotal re- 
ligion of Egypt had . . degenerated from the, patriarchal 
monotheism into a pantheism, cosmotheism, or worship^ of 
the world as God. Ibid. 350 Cosmotheism, or identification 
of God with the universe, 

CosmotKetic (kpzmt?]>e'tik), [f. Gr. type 
*KocFixo$iriK- 6 s, f. Koapo-s world + OertKos positing ; 
cf. KocpoBir-qs regulator of the world.] That posits 
or assumes an external world. 

Cosmothetic Idealism, a term applied by Hamilton to that 
theory of perception w'hich posits the existence of an ex- 
ternal world, while denying that we have any immediate 
knowledge of it. ^ 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph.iiZjj) I. xvi. 295 Those. . 
Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. x868 Bain 
Menf. «5- Mor. iV;.209 (Hamilton) The phrase ‘ Cosmothetic 
Idealism ' ; meaning that an External World is supposed 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconceivable and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 
CoS 2 n.otIie*tical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] prec. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 652 This man is a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe as the unknowm cause of certain modifications we 
are conscious of within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we never really get beyond. 

Cosmo- zoism : see Cosmo-. 

Coson, -age, etc. obs. ff. Cozen, etc. 
Co-SO'nant, a. rare—^^ [Co- 2.] Sounding 
alike, riming. 

1836 Titan Mag. Dec. 486 Latin verse-writers constructed 
their metres by syllabic quantities, and not by co-sonant 
endings. 

Co-sotmdiHg: see Co- pref. 2. 
Co-SO’Vereign. [Co- 3 b.] A joint sovereign ; 
a fellow-sovereign. 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839^ IV* 45 Ke proceeds .. to 
act a.s co-sovereign of the territory. 1888 Times 30 June 5, 2 
(Opening of Reichstag) On his right . . a galaxy of ail his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-so‘vereignty. 

1712 Lotid, Gaz. No. 5050/2 The Canton of Berne shall be 
admitted into the Co-Sovereignty of the common Baillia^es. 
x8oi W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 646 Eaoh. .merging 
his local sovereignty in the extended co-sovereignty. 

Cosp. dial. [OE. cospf also cops a shackle, etc. 
= OS, cosp : see Cops.] 

1 . A hasp ; =CoPS 2. 

14. . [see Cops 2]. 1522 MS. Acc, Si. yohn*s Hosp.. Can- 

terb.. For a hooke & cospe and a catche for the entre dore, 

2 . (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cosp, the cross bar at the top of a 
spade. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Cosp (iieref.', 
the head of a plough. 1884 Holland Chesh. Gloss. (E.D.S. 
Cosp, (i) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle ; iy) 
frequently used for the head. 

Co -species : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Co-Sphered, pet- pple- [Co- i.] Placed in 
the same sphere, ensphered together. 

1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. ii. At that moment, .he is on. .Par- 
nassus — or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-spire, Co-splendour; see Co- pref. i, 3 a. 
fCoss, sb.^ Obs. Also cosse. [a. obs. F. 
cosse, ad. It. cosa thing, a translation of Arab. 

shai ‘ thing ’, the term applied to the unknown 
quantity (or xj of an equation, etc ] In Jizde of 
toss, an early name for Algebra. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmetical! Arte of 
^Equation ; commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra. 
1379 Digges Stratiof. 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Cosse and Cossiek, the old Word for Algebra. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1 . 335 Coss, RtUe of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
first introduced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of the thing ; the un- 
known quantity, or that which was required in any question, 
being called cosa, the thing. 

[i CosSy COS (k^?s), sb."^. Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
(course, courss), 9 cose, kos, koss. (PI. same 
as smg) [a. Hindi kos, Pall koss Skr. kropa a 
measure of distance, but orig. a call, calling dis- 
tance : cf. Cooee.] 

A measure of length in India, varying in different 
parts from 2^ miles or more down to about i J. 

‘ Actual measurement of road distance between 5 pair of 
Akbar’s kosmtmdrs ' coss-pyramids) near Delhi, gave a mean 
of2m,4f. 158yds '(Yule\ 

1616 Terry in Bweehas Pilgri7ns II. 1468 (Y ) The length 
of those .. Provinces is.. 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English miles. 1677 SirT. Herbert Trav. 63 
A pilgrimage to Asmeer albeit a hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred English miles distant thence. 1753 Han- 
way Trav. (1762! II. XIV. v, 363 They reckon it two 
hundred and two coss, each coss of four thousand yards. 
1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vr. 'j6note. It is calculated, that 
an Indian coss is an English mile and a half; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts, 1884 E. Arnold in Con- 
teinp. Rev. Sept. 423 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 
Coss, sb^^ Sc. [f. next verb.] Exchange, barter. 
1637 D. Dickson Pract. JVks. (1845'! I. 150 Here we have 
Paul's coss and quitting of all other things that he may get 
Christ. 

Coss, V. Chiefly So. Farms : 5 couss, 5-6 
cose, 6 cois(s, coce, coase, 6, 9 coss. [Of 
uncertain derivation and history, Cf. (old and 


dial.) F. cosson a re-seller, one who buys and sells 
over again (Godefroy) = It. cozzone ‘a horse- 
courser^ (Florio) ;--L. edeidnem a broker. 

But of these words the -on- is an integral part ; hence the 
derived vb. is in L. cdcidnarl, It.cozzonare, and this would, 
not naturally become coss in English. There is also the 
difficult question of the relation of coss to Corse v. and to 
ScoRCE V., in the same sense, as to which see the latter.] 

irans. To barter, exchange. Also 

c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 470 Bruce said : Fer ma on this 
day we haiff' iosyt. Wallace ansuerd: Allace, thai war 
ewill cosyt {v.r, coist]. 14.. Lyarde in Rel. Ani. IL 281 
Coussid awaye at Appilby faire, As wyfis makis bargans, a 
horse for a mare. 1513 Douglas ACneis ix. v. x88 The 
traste Alethys With hyra hes helmys co.ssyt (r'.n cosit; 
Virgil tx, galea^n permutat}, and gaue him his, 1370 
Regent’s Trag. ii. in Sempill Ballates 70 Steilling vp ane 
close, Possest in purpois, lyfe for lyfe to cose. 1373 David- 
son Comin. Vprichtnes xlvi. (Jam.), Let not the lufe of this 
lyfe temporall. .Stay 3’ou to cois with lyfe celestial. 1580 
Baret a Iv. C 1268 To Cope, or coase, cambire, xSo8 
Jamieson, Cofj, to exchange. Loth , Berwicks. 

Hence Oo'ssing (f cosing) vbt. sb. 

x35»7 Montgomerie Cherrie 4* Slaej^$ Sic coissing but 
loissing All honest men may vse. 1597 Skene Verb. 
Sign. S.V. Bote, In all excambion, or cossing of landes. 
1617 Markham Caval. ri. 136 The mystery of llorse-cosing. 
Coss, obs. f. Kiss sb., Cos. 

Cossack (k^'s^k). Also 6 Cassacke, 7 Oos- 
sache, -aque, Cassok, Kosaok, 7-8 Cosack, 
-ak, 8 Cossac, 9 Cossacque, Kozack, -ak. [a, 
Turk! quzzdq adventurer, guerilla. ‘ In India 

it became common in sense of predatory horseman, 
freebooter’ (Yule).] 

Name of a warlike Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, occupying the parts north of the Black Sea. 
From them the Poles organized a body of light horse- 
men, in which capacity they now form an important 
element of the Russian army. Also attHb. or adj. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 388 The Cassacke beares his felt, 
to force away the raine. 1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks II. 231 
The Piracies and Depredations of the Cosacks in the Black 
Sea. 1698 CuuLL Muscovy 126 The Cossacks . .were a cer- 
tain Body of Soldiers, Established for the Guard of the 
Frontiers. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. n. xv. 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of Tartars ; their name signifies free- 
booters. 1822 Byron Juan vm. Ixxiv, The Kozacks, or, if 
so you please, Cossacques. Ibid. x. li, The parries He 
made 'gainst Cossacque sabres. 1835 Tennyson Charge 
Lt. Brigade iv, Cossack and Russian Reel’d from tne 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder’d, transf. 1877 C. 
Geikie Christ xxv. (1879) 271 To hold these fierce Cossacks 
of the age in check. 

Hence Cossa'ckian, Cossa'cMc a. (rare), per- 
taining to the Cosi=acks. 

x8i6 Genii. Mag. LXXXVL 1. 211 Form of government 
. .entirely kozakian. X834 J. Gilchrist Etym. Interpr. 14 
The origin of Cossackic and Hottentotic, and of ml the 
languages, etc. 

Cosse, obs. f. Kiss sb., Cosh, Cos. 

Cossen, obs. f. Cozen. 

t Co’sser, coser. Ohs. [f. Coss w. -f -ee i.] A 
dealer; a broker; a ‘ horse-corser’. SoCo-ssery 
(in 5 coseri), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 684/40 Hie mango, a cosyr. 
ta 1400 Morte Arth. 1582 It come neucr of knyghthede .. 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne. 

Cosset (k^-set), sb. Also 8 cossart. [Not 
found before the i6th c. : derivation uncertain. 

^ Prof. Skeat {Trans. Philol, Soc. 1889) has suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. cot-sdta cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar ; cf. the Domesday forms, pi. coscez, cozets, cozez 
(z:=zts). This is phonetically satisfactory, and the sense of 
‘ lamb dwelling in a cot ’ or ‘ kept by a cot-sMa or cottar ’ 
finds support in It, casiccio a tame lamb bred by hand, 
f. casa house ; Ger, kauslamm house-lamb and ‘ pet is 
analogous. Cf. also ^ Colts, lambs brought up by hand, 
cades’, Marshall Rural Econ. E. Norfolk, 1787 (whence in 
Grose 17^)* There is however a long gap between the 
coscez of Domesday and the cosset of 1579, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense has been found,] 

1 . A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand ; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also attrib. as cosset lamb. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 42, I shall thee give j'ond 
Co.sset for thy payne. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 
1772 III, 39 'I'he best cosset in my fold. 1626 Breton 
Fantasiickes Apr. (D.), The cosset lamb is learned to butt, 
1674 Ray 6’. <§• E. C. Words 62 A Cosset lambe or colt, &;c. 
i.e. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf. Snfp. 1749 W. Ellis Sheph. Guide 77 A cossart- 
lamb in Hertfordshire is one left by its dam’s dyin^ by 
disease or hurt before it Is capable of getting its own living ; 
or is one that is taken from a ewe that brings two or three 
or four lambs at a yeaning, and is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up. 1883 Sat. Rev. LVI. 109 The char- 
acter of cosset lambs is notoriously bad ; and . . the pet horse 
is, as a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. 

2 . Applied to persons, etc. : A pet of any kind; 
a petted, spoilt child. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Waldefi 143 Who but an ingrain 
cosset would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan. 1614 B, 
JoNSON Barth. Fair r. i, 1 am for the cosset his charge. 
1639 G AUDEN Tears of Ch. 595 Some are such Corsets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and flatter 
their Destroyers, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cosset, a 
Fondling CJhild. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Cosset, a 
pet, something fondly caressed, 

Cosset (kp’set),?/. [f. prec. sb. In literary 

use, chiefly of 19th c,] trans. To tiea.t as a 
cosset ; to fondle, caress, pet, indulge, pamper. 
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i6s9 Gauden Tears of Ch. 375 Episcopacy .. was even 
pampered and cosetted by so excessive a favour, a 1825 
Foeby Voc. E. Anglia^ Cosset, to fondle 1857 F. Pal- 
grave Norm. ^ E 7 ig. 11. 800 Henry, so cosseted during 
babyhood and bo5'hood by his grandmother. 1859 H. 
Kingsley G. {D.), I have been cosseting this 

little beast up. s86o Emerson Cond. Life i. f 1861) 7 Nature 
is no sentimentalist-does not cosset or pamper us. 
b. imtr, absoL 

1873 B. Tayloe Fmist (1875’i II. nr. aoi Probe and dally, 
cosset featly, Test your wanton sport completely. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats xx Another Icat] would cosset up close to 
a sitting hen." 

Cosset, variant of CossiD. 

Cossety (kf?*seti), a, rare. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+ -T.] Fond of being cosseted; pertaining to 
cosseting. 

jSSy Kentish Gloss., Cossety, used of a child that has been 
petted, and expects to be fondled and cmressed. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats 61 The short-haired cat in general is - -more 
‘cossetty'.. than its long-haired brother. IhW, 120 Some 
cats are. .ever ready for cossetty attention. 

Cosslie, var. Cosh Obs., hnt. 

Cossben, -yn, obs. ff. Cushion-. 

Gosslierie, cossMrli, obs. ff. Cosheet. 
tCo *SSic, a. Obs. [ad. It, cossico, i. cosa, cossa ; 
see Coss Pertaining to algebra, algebraic. 

3SS7 Rbcorue {titk\ The Whetstone of Witte, which is 
tlie seconde parte of Arithmeticke, containing the Extrac- 
tion of Roots, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. IMd. Sj b, Nombers Co.ssifce, are soche as bee 
contracte vnto a denomination of some Cossike signe as 3. 
nomber, i. roote, 3 square, 3. Cube, etc. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Em Media Rem. Wks. (i6(5o) 367 Strigelius . . likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Cossick Rule in 
Arithmetic. 3636 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (i839)_3i6 Alge- 
bra, or the analytics specious, .symbolical, or cossick.^ 1674 
Dary in Rigaud Corr. Gci. Men (1843) 11. 366 An universal 
seri^ for any equation of two cossic notes. 3838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. I. iii. i. § 136. 242. 

Hence i* Co'ssicly adv., algebraically. 

®5S7 Recorde Wheist, S j, There bee some called nombers 
denominate vulgarely : and other bee called nombers deno- 
minate Cossikely. 

t Co’ssical, Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] — prec. 
1373 Digges Pantom. iv. Pref. T J, The ingeniouse Student, 
hauing any meane taste of cosstcall numbers, .shall hnde 
them playne and easie. 3701 J eake Body of Ariih. 284 In 
substracting Cossical Fractions. [1801 Strutt Sports 4 
Past. IV. ii. 278 Certain . .algebraic figures, called cos- 
sical signings, which increased the intricacy of the game,] 

If CSossid (kfrsid). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 cos- 
set, $ cassid. [a. Arab, (and Pers.) J0.0IJ 
conrier.] ' A courier or running messenger ’ (Yule). 

168a W. Hedges Diary 20 Dec. (Y.), I received letters by 
a Cossid , . dated ye i8th instant from Muxodavad. 1696 
OviNGTON Voy. Suraii 416 (Y.) Word was brought . . of a 
Cosset’s Arrival with Letters from Court. 1748 in J. Long 
Select. Rec. Govt, 5 (Y.) Our packets may be forwarded 
much faster by Cassids. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
II. 159, 1 wish that you would open a communication by 
means of cossids with the officer commanding . . in the fort 
of Songhur. 3879 C. R. Low Sfpd. Gen. Abbott Hi. 245 A 
cossid arrived from Cahul bringing the Shah’s reply. 
Cosside, obs. f. hissed : see Kliss 
Cossing : see Coss a/. | 

Cossoner, obs. f, Cozesteb. 

C0SS3rrite (l%fi*sirsit). Min. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
laria, between Sicily and Africa: see -ite.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 

388a Dana Min. App. uL 31 

fCost, sbf Obs. [ONorthumb. cost, a. ON. 
kostr trial, chance, state, condition, quality, etc. 
-* Goth, hustus proof, trial OTeut, from 

■weak grade kus- of keu$~, jkatts-, hts-, to taste, 
prove, choose ; cf, OE. costian, Ger. hosien to try, 
prove, taste ; also la. gustus^gusidrSi Gr. 
to taste. See also CuST.] 

1 . Way, manner; available course; contrivance. 
Meedes cost', in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. phrases senigum coste^ alre coste, appear 
to survive in the modern at any cost, which is now, 
however, in sense referred to Cost sh."^ 

C900 Durham Ritual (Surtees Soc.) 108 Inejfabilihis 
modis, vnasmccendlicvra costvm. Ibid. 113 IJllo mado, 
aenigvm coste. c 3375 Lamb. Horn. 21 We ne ma5en alre 
coste halden crist bibode. r 1205 Lay. 13769 Nus her cost 
nan o^er. c 1325 E. E. Alllt. P. B. 1478 pe candelstik bi 
a cost watz cayred c 1386 Chaucer Nfit.’s T. 619 

Needes cost he moste himselven hyde. ^1449 Pecock 
Repr. u. ii. 141 This word ‘graued ymage’ bitokeneth, 
needis cost, .a feyned graced God. 

2 . A quality, characteristic, habit; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Often in pi. 

c Laonb. Horn. 29 Pie haue6 h^s deofles costes a 
festeo and a deS uuel. c 1200 Ormin 8056 And son summ 
icc wass waxenn mann, |)a flmh I childess cosstess. c 3250 
Gen. ^ Ex. 3327 Knewen. he no^t Sis dewes cost. C1340 
fbid. 8179 (Fairf.) |?e king pzt kinde was of co.ste. 1 1340 
Gavf. <$■ Gr. Kni. 1849 Who-so knew he co.stes hat knit ar 
her-inne. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 364 What schuld ye do a this 
place, Swych costus to kythe? 

Cost (k^st), sh."^ Also 3 const, 4-6 coste, 5 
cooste, Sc. coist. [a. OF. cost, coust (now coiif) 
= Pr. cost, Sp. and It costo, f. Rom. vb. costare : see 
Cost v. The Rom. sb. (with fem. costa) has, like 
the vb., been widely adopted in Teutonic, Slavonic, 


and Celtic: cf. OHG. kosia, MHG. and MLG. '| 
hosfe, host, mod.G. host, MDii. cost, Du. host; 
Icel. hosir, Sw., Da. host; Polish koszt, Russ. 
hoskt^ ; Irish cost, cosd, Welsh cost.} 

1 . That which must be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something ; the price paid for a thing. 

Prime cost : the first or original cost of production, with- 
out any charges for distribution ; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer buys, as opposed to tliat at which he sells : 
in this case commonly called cost price. ^ 

a 3300 Ctirsor M. 33374 (Cott.) Left hui noght for cost ne 
suinc, And god wine had hal for to drina 3428 in Heath 
Grocers* Comp. (1869) 6 Tymber with the coste and cariage. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 158 Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. 3526 Tindale Luhe xiv. 28 
Which of you disposed to bilde a toure, sytteth not doune 
before, and counteth the cost? 3614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vessels. _ c 1724 
Swift Drapier’s Lett, vii, Some small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 3776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. vii. 

I. 57 In common language what is called the prime cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
pei*son who is to sell it again.^ 1853 ^ Kingsley Yeast 201 
Dealing out flannel and sheeting a little below cost price, 
3868 Rogers Pol. Econ. H. (ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services is called the cost 
of prodnction. 

fib. Outlay, expenditure, expense. Obs. 

c 3386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 829 Aurilius, that his cost 
hath al for-lorn. 1463 Bury JFz7/s (Camden) 20 To spare 
for no coste that this be doo. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 
322 Better is cost upon somewhat worth than spence vpon 
nothing worth. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. i. 98 The fashion 
of this world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it. 3611 
Bible x Chron. xxi. 24, I will not . . offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 3709 Addison Tatler No. 24 f 12 No Art or 
Cost is omitted to make the Stay, - agreeable. 

F e. pi. Expenses, charges. Obs. exc. as in 2. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 13401 Cott.) Sir architricline, pat, .costes 
to he bridal fand. 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour H v, With- 
oute grete costes and expenses. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 
305, I will deljwer you a certaine some of money to pay 
your costes in your lodgings. 3669 Worudge Syst. Agric. 
xii. § 5 (1681) 259 The Dace , . doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
tliere. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 73 (1794) HI. 102 
[This] induces all that can afford the costs.. to send their 
children abroad. 

2 . Law. {pL) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
cution, or other legal transaction ; esp. in an action 
at law, those allowed in certain cases by law or 
by tiie court in favour of the winning and against 
the losing party. 

3340 Ayenb.yo pe ualse demeres, het. .dqh maki he greate 
costes, and nimeh h® gr^te yefhes. 3303-4 Act 19 Hen. 
Vll, c. 36^ Pream., Sir William . . had jugement to recovere 
for his seid mayme and costes of the same suyte M'iiij li, 
3538 Starkey England il H. 190 The party condemnyd . . 
schold ever be awardyd to pay costys. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 399 Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage. 1838 Cruise Digest KeA. 2) I. 
S35 If a trustee sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with costs, Ihid.N. 633 [The judge] dis- 
missed the bill, but without costs, 1892 Nevospr., Police 
Cases, Fined ss. and costs. Mod. Each party to pay their 
own costs. The judgement does not carry costs. 

transf. Expenditure of time, labour, etc. Also 
in//, {obsi). 

c:33oo K. Alts. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
askith costes feole ! <ri34o Gaw. <§• Gr. Knt- 750 Carande 
for his costes, lest he ne keuer schulde. c 1450 St. Cuihbert 
(Surtees) 7824 Some of haire felawschip hai lost, And of hair 
by din all hair cost. 1477 Norton Alch. Proem in 
Ashm. (1652) 8 They leese their Costs [= pains], as men see 
aldaye. 35^ Bright Melanch. Pref., In a simple phrase 
without any cost or port of wwds. xfrjS Hobbes Iliad ii. 
354 After so much cost Of time and blood. 1876 Tre- 
velyan Macaulay I. ii. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or trouble. 

1 4 . corner. That on which money, etc. is ex- j 
pended; a costly thing. 

33^ Wyclif Dan. xiv. 7 IBel. ^ Dr, 8] Who it is that i 
etith the‘:e costis [1633 expenses], n; 3400-50 Alexander \ 
4180 It kindils on a lowe. .And many costious costis con- 
sumes in-to askis. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, j. iii. fio Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
to builde it ; who (halfe through 1 Giues o’re, and leaues his 
part-created Cost A naked subiect to the Weeping Clouds. 
c x6oo — Sonu. Ixiv, 

6. Phrases. ^ To do or make cost(s\ to be at 
cost', to be at expense; to spend money, etc.; to 
incur or bear expense. Obs. (Cf. Expense 3 b.) 

1297 R. Glouc (3724) 297 pQ ys coust was al ydo. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G, W. 1448 Hips. ^ Medea, M. the cost I wele 
myn seluyn make. 3428 in Heath Grocers* Conip, (18691 6 
For expenses and costis maad on our gardjme. 3465 
Paston Lett. No. 529 II. 238 The coste that ye dede on me. 
3526 Tindale Acts xxL 24 Do cost on them. 3577-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 1247^2 William the first lord Coniers 
. .did much cost vpon Hornelie castell. c xfijsS Sat. Glasg. 
Assemb. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 37 Lordlings., 
rule the rest And forceth us to make the cost. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments n. 78 We . . have 
chosen rather to be at cost with God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths. *3659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) 

I. i. 5 Obed-Edom had been at cost with God’s Ark. 

b. At (t upon, f any ones cost (f costs ) : 
at his expense (now usually implying loss or 
detriment: cf. d). At the cost of {something) \ at 
the expense of losing or sacrihemg it. So at little 
cost, at any cost, 


3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 383 Al ]?« bachelerye..he nom in 
ys company e And of ys maynage, vp ys coust. 0x3,^$ 
Chaucer Prol. 799 [He] Shal haue a soper at oure ailer 
cost. 1474 Caxton Chesse 52 He was buryed at the costis 
and dispencis of the comyn good. 1513 Bradshaw .S'/. Wer- 
burge n. 1157 Many shyps were made upon the kynges cost. 
1566 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 48 To drink.. of 
his lordships cost. 1603 Shaks. Tioel. N. v. i. 327 Heere 
at my house, and at my proper cost. ^ 1633 Bible 2 Sam. 
xix. 42 Haue we eaten at all of the kings cost? 1724 Ds 
Foe /J/w/. Cavalier \iZa,6) We feasted at the enemy’s 
cost. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 40 To expel the 
English at any cost from Shahpuri. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
P. ii88o) 2 To increase the numbers of a nation at the cost 
of common health or comfort. 

t C. Of {at, for) free cost ; free of cost ; without 
payment, gratis. Obs. 

c 3590 Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 93/1 I’ll feed thy 
devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of free cost. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto* s Traw. Ivi. 218 Tables .. where all 
that desired it . . were admitted to eat of free cost. 3697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 29 Cedar, .being to be had here 
at free cost. 1821 Scott Kenilw. ii, Unwilling to quit 
good liquor when it was to be had for free cost. 

d. To any ends cost', resulting to his expanse; 
hence, to his loss or detriment. 

3597 Shaks, 2 Ilefi. IV, ni. ii. 33 Hee is at Oxford still, 
is hee not ? Sil. Incleede Sir, to ray cost. 3647 Cowley 
Mistr., Thraldom iii, But quickly to my Cost I found, 
’Twas cruel Love, .had made the Wound. 1745 P. Thomas 
Jrnl, Anson’s Voy. 21 We soon learnt to our Cost that we 
were far from, etc. 3805 W ordsw. Waggoner 1, 87 He knows 
it to his cost, good man I 3834 Hr. Martineau Demerara 
iii. 41 It wears out fast, .as 1 can tell to my cost. 

f e. More cost than worship, etc. : see quots. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

3593 Harington Orl. Fur. Advt. (1634) Aj, All their 
figures are cut in wood and none in metall, and in that 
respect inferiour to these, at least (by the old proverbe 1 the 
more cost the more worship. 3765 Foote Commissary i, 
You labour too hard . . Ay . . and for little or nothing : only 
victuals and deaths, more cost than worship. 3876 Whitby 
Gloss. S.V., ‘It’s mair cost than worship', more expensive 
than useful. _ 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., 
When anything costs much more than it is worth, it is said 
to be ‘ more cost than worship 

6. atirih. and Comb., as cost-free, -neglecting; 
cost price, see i ; cost-sheet, a table or state- 
ment showing the expense of any undertaking. 

16x2-35 Bp. Hall Coniempl, O, T. xvm. v, He would not 
serve God cost-free. 1631 Quarles Samson Div. Poems 
(1717) 266 I'he co.st-neglecting Cooks. 3820 T. Mitchell 
Aristopk. 1. 21 1 That he Might his commons get cost-free. 

t Cost, shil 7 Ohs, Also 5 cooste, 5-6 coste, 
6 coast(e. [OE. cost, ad. L. costum {costos'), a. Gr, 
tfoG'Tos — Arab. qust, Skr. bust ha (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Auck- 
landia Costus, now Aplotaxzs Lappa {Treas. of 
Bot.), a native of Cashmere, imported as a spice 
by the Greeks and Romans. I'hence transferred 
in the Middle Ages to another odoriferous plant.] 
The herb also called Alecost or Costmaky. 

<rxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 276 Wermod, hetonica, redic, 
merce, cost. Ibid, III. 24 Wermod eofor}?rote asncglisc 
cost. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xii. {1495', The 
juys of war mode wyth powder of Coste. <rT4oo Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 57 Bi }>e enoynture of hote oiles as oile of coste. 
(r344o Promp. Parv. 94 Cooste, herbe, costus. 3577 
QiOQiti^ Heresbach’s Husb, iv. (3586) 170 Of Barly, or Millet, 
of Commin, of Coast. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Sviij, 
Coste or Detyn stampt & mixt with oyle, 1598 Florio, 
Costo. .the herbe Coaste or herbe Marie. 

1) Oceas. used in Lat. form costus, costum. 

3559 Morwyng Evonym. 1,58 Sage, costum, rew, sothern- 
wood. 1712 Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 32 There are two sorts 
of this Costus, the sweet and the bitter. 

Cost (k(?st), sbf Her. Also 6 coste. [a. OF. 
coste (mod.F. c$te) rib:~L. costa rib.] = Cotise; 
but sometimes differentiated from it : cf. 1610, 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 12 A ‘Coste’ is the fourth 
parte of the bende . . and is called at somtime a Cotys, 
somtyme a Batune. 36x0 Guillim Heraldry (16791 44 He 
beareth Or, a Bend Verrey, between 2 Cotises or Costs, 
Gules. Ibid. ii. v, (1660) 6 r When one of these is borne 
alone.. then shall you tearme it.. a Cost; but if they be 
borne by couples . . then you may name them Cotises. x868 
CussANS //<'?', iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend are the 
Bendkt ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Cost, 
or Cotice, which is half the Bendiet ; and the Riband, half 
of the Cost. Costs never appear alone in a .shield. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, side, rib, border, region, etc. 

Cost (k^st), u. Also 4“6 coste. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost ; also in 4 pa. t costed, cos tide, pa. 
pple. coste. [a. OF, coster, couster (mod. colder) 
= Pr. and Sp. costar, Pg. custar, It. costare L. 
constdre to stand together, stand firm, abide, be 
settled or fixed, stand at a price, cost, f. 
together + to stand. 

The construction of this verb is idiomatic, and 
for its analysis it is necessary to go back to Latin. 
Hoc constitit mild tribus assibus was literally 
‘ this stood (to) me in three asses\ The dative of 
the person has in Eng. become an indirect object, 
to being never expressed ; the Lat. locative (ablative 
or genitive) of the amount or price became a 
simple object in French, and remains an adver- 
bial object in English, in being never expressed. 
Hence a natural tendency to view the noun ex- 
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pressings the price as a simple object, and the verb ' 
as transitive. That it is yet really intransitive 
is shown by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indirect object as subject; 

* this cost me nothing ’ cannot be changed into 

* nothing was cost me by this/ or ‘I was cost 
nothing by this b The adverbial adjunct may also 
be expressed by an adverb as much, little, more, 
less, dear{ly (cf. L. carius constat) : even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, little, etc. as adjs. 
used substantively.] 

1 . To be acquired or acquirable at (so much), to 
come into one’s possession or be maintained at (an 
expressed price) ; to be of the price of, be bought or 
maintained for, necessitate the expenditure of (an 
amount specified, or indicated as much, little, etc.). 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 768 And it shal coste noght. 1509- 
xo Act I Hem V'lII, c. 20 § i Merchaundisez . . to be valued 
after that they coste at the fii-ste byeng. 1653 If* Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxiv. 305 A great fire was kindled .. which 
cost a great deal. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman L (1841) 

J. 6 [He] thereby knows what everything costs at first 
hand. 1881 Goldw. Smith Lect. Ess. 243 A bureau that 
cost forty dollars. 

b. With personal object (indirect) : To bring 
or entail on (a person) in the way of expenditure ; 
to ‘ stand (a person) in ’ (so muchb 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 204 And hou3 it had coste 
[v.r. hadde costned] me catel, biknowen it I nolde. <;i489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon vi. 140, & [it] shold cost me all 
that I have in the worlde. 1538 Starkey England ii. i. 175 
Hyt costyth hym more in nuryschyng hys famyly . . then 
before. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. lU. 93 His Breeches cost him 
hut a Crowne, _ 1647 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 7 That 
whatsoever it might cost him, I should be sent to the Uni- 
versity. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 9 For fear of 
losing the mony I [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. Hunter 
St.'Pierre's Stud. Nat. III. 595 Such an establishment 
would cost the State a very small matter. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 78 What will it cost him to set up the frame 
of such a ship. 

2 . fig. To necessitate or involve the expenditure of 
(time, trouble, or the like), loss or sacrifice of (some 
valued possession), suffering of (some penalty, etc.). 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 152 Which most is worth.. And 
co.steth lest a man to kep_e..I .say it is humilite. 1535 
CovERDALE I Ckroti. xiii. [.xii.] 19 Yf he fell vnto his lorde 
Saul, it^mighte cost vs cure neckes. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado II. i. 3S7, I am for you, though it cost mee ten nights 
watchings, a 1633 G. Herbert Jacula Prudcnium, Good 
words are worth much and cost little. 1667 Milton P. L, 

I. 414 To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 1719 
Be Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . ix. 150 It cost me a month to 
shape it. _ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) VIII. 72 The 
construction of their combs, costs them a great deal of 
labour. ^ i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xiv. 99 The journey having 
co.st a little more than 14 hours. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 
197 His eagerness to witness the .spectacle cost him his life. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 98 The King’s violence . . cost 
him the support of the clergy, 

b. To cost (one) dear, dearly \ to entail great 
expenditum or loss upon ; to involve a heavy 
penalty. 

o 1320 Cast. Love 1092 bou wolt him bugge to his 
feore, He schal costen }je ful deore. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 
3494 A sholde delyuery me out of prisoun . . Coste hit no5t so 
dere. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 255 If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 121 This 
cruelty cost him deerely afterwards. 1869 Lowell Singing 
Leaves iii, And woe, hut they cost me dear 1 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 162 To keep strict watch over the 
city whose conquest had cost William so dear. 
t 3 . Of persons : To incur expense, *be at 
charges ’ ; qusLsi-trans. to expend or spend {much, 
little, aught, etc,). Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (xS&o) 194 Riche men..J>at costen so 
moche in grete schapellis. — Set. Wks. Ill, 305 pei wolen 
make executours to coste moche bi somonyng fro place to 
place. 1382 — A cts x^. 24 Halowe thee with hem ; and 
coste in hem, that thei schaue her heedis. <^1420 Avow, 
A rth. xxviii, If thou haue 05te on hur coste, o 1490 Promf 
Parv. 94 (MS. K) Costyn, or do co.st or spendyn, exspendo. 
4 . Comm. To estimate or fix the cost of pro- 
duction of an article or piece of work. Hence 
Co'sting vbl. sb. (also attrib.) 

1884 Birmingham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Managing 
Clerk . . capable of costing. 1888 Daily News 7 July 7/2 
Severe in economy of materials and in the costing ’ of the 
work. 1891 Ibid. 28 Sept. 8/4 Upholsterers' Trimmings. — 
Wanted, a smart Young Man, for Costing Department. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, and aphetic f. Accost. 

11 Costa (k^*sta). PI. costas (k^-stJ). The 
Latin word for rib, ap]died in Natural History 
and Physiology to various rib-like parts, also 
(after mod. Romanic costa, F, coste, cdte side, border) 
to the edges of certain parts. 

a. Anat. A rib. b. Bot. The midrib of a leaf. c. Entom. 
The ‘rib( or ‘vein’ nearest to the anterior margin of an 
insect’s win^ ; also the anterior margin itself, d. Conchol. 
A rib-like ridge on a shell, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. s.v., A leaf may have many costae. 1866 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 130 The di.sappearance of the 
cost® upon the shell, 1870 Bentley Bot. 145 One large 
central vein . . called the midrib or costa. 1872 Mivart 
Elejn. Anat. 35 Each rib, or costa, has a double attachment 
to the backbone. 1875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects 87 
Costa, that is the front edge of the wings. 188a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Costa, .in Entomology, the vein next the anterior 
margin of the wing. 


f Co*stable, Ohs. [a. OF. coustahh (later 
cohiable), t to Cost.] Costly, expensive. 

<71460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 803 Capon, Bakemete, or 
Custade Costable. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men OV. de W. 1506) 
IV. XXV. 31 1 That the faste be not to moche costable to here. 

Costsoform, bad form of Costifoem, 
t Co'Stage. Obs. Also 4 kostage, coustage, i 
6 costag, eustage. [a. PJd. costage coustage, \ 
f. cosier, const er to Cost.] 

Expense, expenditure, charge, cost. 

^1327 in Pol. Songs (Camden ' 239 Whose rykeneth with 
knaves Huere coustage. c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 45 Ful 
of diligence To do ple.'vaunce, and also gret co.stage. <r 1430 
Sir Getner. (Roxb.) 2302 Ye slial wende at my costage. 
1316 Plumpion Corr. p. cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house and hou.shold. 1577 
Hanmer Am. EccL Hist. (1619) 387 He gave them their 
costage, to wit, necessaiy provision for their voyage. 1670 
Rettus Fod. Regal, xix. 88 If any Miner or other take 
Costage of a Merchant. 

b. pi. Expenses, ‘charges’, ‘costs’. 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11917 per ys no 
kyng dop suche costages. 1429 Wills dj* Inv. N C. (Surtees) 
69 note. Ye grete costages & exp’nces at I haue hadd. 
1514 in Efig. Gilds (1870) 145 Atte custages..of the seid 
Mai.ster and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1670 Pettus AW. 
Regal. 88 The Mine was found at his Costages. 

Costal (kp*stal), a. Uh.) [a. F. costal (Pare, 
i6th c.), ad. med. or mod.L. costdl-is, f. costa rib : 
see above.] 

1 . Pliys. Pertaining to or connecteil with the ribs. 

Costal respiration.-. re.spiration produced chiefly by the 

movements of the ribs ; opposed to abdominal or diaphrag. 
matic respiration, 

1634 T.JoHNsoNtr.P<2!?''^y<FC5/r?<?^. 571 The sharp splinters 
pricke the costall membrane. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
281/1 The costal vertebrae. 1878 Foster Phys. ii. ii. § i. 
259 The movement of the upper chest characteristic of 
female breathing, which is called costal, 
t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psetid. Ep. iv. x. 203 Whereby are ex- 
cluded all cetaceous, .fishes, many pectinall, whose ribs are 
rectilineall, many costall, which have their ribs embowed. 

2 . Nat. Hist., etc. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a Costa, q.v. Hence costal-nerved adj. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 927/1 The costal nervure is the 
first longitudinal nervure of the wing. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Leave.s. .Costal-nerved, the nerves springing 
from a midrib or costa. 

B. sb. 

f 1 . The side. Obs. rare. 

1634 Malory's Arth. vn. xii. (1816) I. 235 Sir Beaumains 
smote him through the costal \ed. Caxton cost] of the body. 

2 . Anat. and Zool. Short for costal vein, ntuscle, 
plate, etc. 

1828 Stark Ble^n. Nat. Hist. II. 405 Pelvis of five plates, 
supporting five costals. 1852 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. i. 282 
The great lateral costal.s. 

Hence CJo'stally adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 
Co'-stander. [transl. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
1709 : see Co-.] ( 5 ne who stands together with 
(others) ; = Consistent B. 2. 

1709 J. Johnson Clergym. Vade-m. 11. 51 With these were 
the (rvvLcrTafx.evoL, co-stander.s . .who had their places amongst 
the communicants, .but were not admitted to the Holy 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compleated. 
1737 Waterland Eucharist 581. a 1773 A. Butler Move- 
able Feasts (1852) I. 279 The fourth cl^ of penitents were 
the consisienis or costanders. 

Costard (k^-staid). Also 5-6 costerd(e. 
[app. of Engli^ formation; not found in OF. 
Perhaps f. OF. and AF. coste rib + -ABDi, meaning 
a prominently ribbed apple, a sense which agrees 
with the description of existing varieties so called.] 

1 . A kind of apple of large size. 

Often mentioned from 14th to 17th c., after which the 
word passes out of common use, mough still retained by 
fruit-growers in the name of one or more varieties of apple 
identical with or derived from the original Costard. The 
latter is described by R, Hogg, British Pomology 1853, as 
a large apple, distinctly five-sided, having five prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 
round the crown. A Kenti^ grower who has Martin's 
Costard, describes it in May 1892, as ‘ a very large apple, 
shape oval, very much ribbed, a strong grower, hearing 
every other year.* 

1292 Acc. of King's Fruiterer {Exch. Misc. T. R. ||, 
Record Off.) [Brought into Berwick Castle] cum eisdem 
ponder[a] iij® pom[orara} costard, precliura] cent, uiiid. 
[134s in Rogers Agrzc. 4* Prices I. xviii. 419.] a 1400 
Pystyl of Stisan 96 ]?e costardes comeliche in cuh)>es pei 
cayre. C1430 Lydg. Min. (Percy Soc.) isThefrutis 

wiche more comon be, Quenyngez, pechis, costardes, etiam 
wardens, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Costard, appulle, quiri.. 
arium. *319 iu Old City Acc. Bk. (A rchseol. Jml. XLI 1 1 .), 
Gret costerds w* peyers and wyn. 1364 Becon Display, 
Popish Mass (Parker Soc. 1844) 283 Ye. .make merchandize 
of the sacrament, as the costardmonger doth of his costards 
and of his other fruits, 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. 
XI. 628 All sorts of English Apples, as Pear-mains, Pippins, 
Russetens, Costards. 1853 R. Hogg Brit. Pomol. 62 The 
true Costard is now rarely to be met with. Modern authors 
make the Costard synonymous with the Catshead ; but this 
is evidently an error. .Ray describes both the Catshead and 
Costard as distinct, and Leonard Meager enumerates three 
varieties of Costard in Kiis list— the white, grey, and red. 

2 , Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch. {Cf. coco-nut.) 

*530 Palsgr. 679/1 , 1 shall rappe you on the costarde if 
; you playe the knave, a Uoall Royster D. iii. v. (Arb.) 


5^8, I knock e your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 1603 
Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 247 Ice try whither your Costard, or my 
Ballow Le the harder. 1674 Ray S. (f" A* Cotmtrey Words 
(1691) 93 Costard, the Head. It is a kind of opprobrious 
word used by way of Contempt. 1818 Scott <76 xii, 
It’s hard I should get raps over the costard, and only pay 
you back in make-believes. 1880 Webb Goeihds Faust i. 
xi. 56 Each other’s costards let ’em split. 

fb. ?-= Cap. Obs. 

a 1625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize in, v, lie make a close- 
stool of your velvet costaixl. 

Costard. «= C0STREL, CoSTRET, " = " 

1303 Wilt of Ferrer (SomeYSGt Ho.), Vnum ciphum vo- 
cal [um] costerd. 17.. Urry MS. additions to A’rtj/ (in 
Halliwell), Costard. .(2) a flask, or flasket. 

t Costard-j agger. Obs. rare-\ [Cf. Jagger, 
pedlar, packman.] ‘Another name, apparentlyj, 
for costard-monger [coster-monger] ’ (Nares). 

1313 Barclay Egloges v. (N.), Coblers, or tynkers, or else 
costard -jaggers. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. Costebmongeb. 
Gostate (k^*st<?'t), a. Nat. Hist, [ad, L. cos- 
tdhis ribbed, having ribs, f. costa lib ; see -ATE ^ 
2,] Having a rib or ribs; ribbed : see Costa. 

1819 Pantologia, Costate leaf, in botany, a ribbed leaf. 
1881 H. B. Brady in ^7-nL Microsc. St. Jan, 61 The body 
of the shell strongly costate. 

Co’stated, =prec. 

1846 in Worcester. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 91 
Strongly co.stated or divided by longitudinal ridges. 1866 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 139 Both the smooth form and the 
costated variety. 

Costa*to-, combining form of prec., as in eos- 
tato-venose a., having ribbed or rib-like veins. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cosiato-venose, when the parallel side- 
veins of a feather-veined leaf are much stouter than tliose 
which intervene. 

Costay, obs. f. Coast v. 

Cost-book (h^-st|buk). Mining, [f. Cost 
- f Book.] A book containing an abstract of all 
costs and expenses incurred in working a mine, 
and of all returns from sales, etc., with a balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Co.st-book must be made up 
and laid before the Shareholder at least once in every 16 
weeks, and the term ‘cost-book* is defined to include all 
the subsidiarjr books kept in the mine. Hence Cosi-book 
Company, a kind of partnership formed to work a Cosi-book 
Mine on the Cost-look System, according to which any 
partner is at liberty to withdraw after such periodical settle- 
ment of accounts, without further liability. 

1849 Act 12 <§• 13 Piet. c. 108 § 1 Any Partnership, .formed 
for the working of Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cost Book Principle. 1866 Crump Banking ii. 41 A cost- 
book mining company. 1889 E. Matheson Aid Bk. 303 
Some mines are worked under, .the ‘cost book ' system, by 
which the adventurers, .meet from time to time to examine 
the accounts of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop further outlay or to proceed. 1891 Evid. 
Royal Comm. Rich 4152 A man can limit his liability in a 
cost-book mine much more than he can in a limited li^ility 
company, because we make up our account.s every four 
months, and a shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retire 
then. 

f Co'St-castle. Obs. rare-^K cost ^ 

Coast.] Name of some boyish game. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii. (1632) 626 To see him 
[Scipio] carelessly to dallie. .in chusing of cockle-shels, and 
play at cost-castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 
Lselius. 

(Montaigne’s word is cortiichmi va devani, explained by 
Littrd as a race at picking up a number of objects while 
running.) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 

Costean, costeen (k^stfm), v. Comisk 
Mining. [See quot. 1 778. But Jago has * wood- 
tin, costean, an ore of tin in structure like wood 
f, cos, M. Cornish coid vfooA + sleatt tini\ intr. To 
sink pits down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction of a lode. Usually Costeaming vbl, sb. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comnb., Another way of di.scovering 
Lode.s is by sinking little pits through the loose ground 
down to the fast or solid country. .This way of seeking the 
Tinners call Costeening, from Cothas Stean ; that is fellen 
or dropt tin, 1830 Ansted Elem. Geol. 500 Where their ac- 
tual presence is doubtful . . a series of experiments called 
in Cornwall * costeaning is undertaken with the view of 
discovering the presence of a vein. t88o Miss Courtney 
W. Cornw. Gloss., Costeening, examining the hack of a lode 
by digging pits. 1884 R. Hunt B^it. Mining 502 The pits 
or shafts sunk are costeaning pits or shafts. 

Hence costean pit. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comuh. 319 Costean pits are shallow 
pits to trace or find Tin. Costeaning, ditto. 

ir CosteatL'llt, a. Ohs. [a. OY.costemnt {-iani, 
-oyant), pr. pple. of costeier, now cbtoyer to Coast.] 
Coasting, bordering. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 245 In a marche costeaunt. 
Costed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cost v. 
f Costed, obs. f. Coasted ppl. a. In the follow- 
ing, app. = Bordered, flanked, or ribbed. [Cf. OF. 
coste'i] 

1348 Hall Chron. 12 Some had the helme . . curiously 
graven and conningly costed. 163a Ihthgow Trav. i. t8 
They . . rub their Beades on his hard costed belly ; thus 
adoring that breathlesse masse of mettalU 

Costefe, obs. f. Costive. 

Costeiyng: see Coast zi. 

Costelet(te, obs. f. Cutlet. 


COSTELL.ATE, 

€oste*llates [dim. of Costate, 

as if f. L. "^costella^i 6xm. of cosia rib.] ‘Finely 
ribbed or costated ’ (Webster 1864)^ 

Costeme, obs. f. Custom. 
t Co*sten, V, t Obs. In I costnian, 5 costn- 
en. [OE. costnian^ a subsidiary form of costian 
to try, tempt. The inserted n appears also in 
cosine re and costnung =» costere^ costung. OE. 
costian was Com. Tent. «* OS. cosfbn^ OHG. 
kostbn (MHG. and mod.G. kosten), Icel. kosta ; f. 
trial : see Cost trans. To try. 
c 1205 Lay. 24669 Bute he icostned [f X275 ifonded] weoren 
f>rie ine compe. 

tCo*steil, Obs. Forms : 3-5 costn-en 
(/a, if, costned(e), costeii(en, cosn(eii {poc.. t. 
costenede, cosnede). [ME. costn-en appears to 
be a by-form (of earlier appearance) of cost-eUy a. 
OF. cost-erXa Cost. The n of the stem appears 
also in Icel. kostnadr, Sw. kostnady Da. bekostning 
expense.] *=Costz'. 

« 1225 After. R. 290 His deorewur??e .spuse, ^et costnede 
him so deore. Ibid 392 Ure luue touward him kost- 
nede him so deorre. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 39a He esste, 
wat hii costenede? h*"® ssyilyng, )5e o|>er seyde. tfX38o Sir 
Fenmib. 1683 j?e werste . . cosnede a ^ou.sant pounds. 1399 
Langl. Rich. RedeLcs 20 Duble That the clothe costened. 

Costeous, var. of Costious <z., Obs. 
tCo’Ster^. Also 5 oostTir.e, costere, 

coostre, costerde. [a. AF. cosier * OF. cosiier 
side, also ‘piece of stuff placed on the side {e.g. of 
an altar) \ £. cosie side. A med. (Anglo)L. costera 
is found.] A hanging for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (See also quots. 1844, 1879.) 

138^ in Dugdale Monast. (1846) VI. 1363 Duo costers 
panni magni de velvetto. ^1424 E. E. Wilis (iSSat 56 pe 
costers the which^ hengen in pe newe chamber. Ibid. 63 
A browded bed wip pe costures. ? c 147S Sgr. tmve Degre 
833 (Miitz.) Your costerdes covered with whyte and blewe, 
And dyapred with lyle.s newe. 1483 Paston Lett. No. 86. 

III. 285 , 1 bequeth to Edmund Paston . . a fether-bedde .. 
and the costers of worsted that he hath of me._ [1844 
Pugin Gloss. Eccl. Ornament 81 Coster^ a name given to 
hanging.s for the side.s of an altar or choir. 1879 Simmons 
Lajf Folk's Mass-bk. Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar. ] 

Coster^ l^kf'stoi). colloq. Short for Costeb- 
MOKGEB. 

1831 MayhewZ Lahmrfx%SlX 1,26/1 The costers never 
steal from one another. 1864 F, W. Robinson Mattie 1 . 135 
Bawling costers with barrows. *878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Afb. i, A street market, consisting almost entirely of 
costers ‘carts and barrows. 

lb. attrib. aud Comb.y as coster-hoy y -ditty y -girly 
•softgytXz. 

1851 Mayhew Lond, Labour I. 35/2 The education of the 
coster-lads. Ibid. I. 45/1 The story of one coster-girl’s life. 
1837 Kingsley Tnoo V. Ago xxiv, Laying down the law to 
a group of coster-boys, 1887 Times 3 Dec, 12/3 He and 
his brethren of the coster fraternity had been driven from 
pillar to post, 1892 Graphic 21 May, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. 

Coster, obs. f. Coaster. 

Costerel, var. Custeel, 

Costeress. nonce-wd. A female ‘coster*. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 1$ July 11/2 Wherries, .charged to the 
brim with half-drunken costers and their costeresses. 

t Co*stering[, sb. Obs. [f. Coster jA^] A 
hanging, a curtain. 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. IV (1830I 118, liij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue. Ibid. 144 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes, 1488 Inv. R. Mortofi in Archmal. yrnl. 
XXXIII. 327 A selur and testur and v costrynges of 
bokeram. 

Costeriug (kfrstorii]). colloq. [f. Coster 4 
-ING ^.] The occupation of a costermonger. 

*851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 366 For three or four 
months of the year half of these ‘go to costering'. i88fi 
Hall Cmke. Son 0/ M agar in. xi, Tom started costering 
-■first.' 

Costermonger (Vstoimt^ggoi). Forms : 6 
costerde monger, costerd*m., costerdm., cos- 
tardem., 6-7 costardm., 7 costard-m., costar’-, 
coster-monger, (oosterd-, eostermunger, eos- 
tormonger, custard-monger, 9 arch, costard- 
m.b 6- costermonger, [f. Costard an apple 
-h Monger dealer, trader.] 
a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer; esp. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street Hence, b. 
Now, in London, a man who sells fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow, 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 2 Than 
[was he] a costermonger. Egloges (Percy Soc.) 26 

1 was acquaynted. .With a costardemonger, and w-ith an 
hostler. 1330 Palsor. 209/a: Costardmongar, frnycUer, 
i563”87 Foxe A. ^ M. ('1684' III, 124 To go before, and put 
out the Costermongers Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
the streets. 1608 D. Carleton in Times 30 Nov. (18831 3/6 
Costerdmungers that sell fruite uppon the passages. 1622 
Peacham Compl. Gent. iii. {1634) 23 Which he culs out to 
admiration . . as a Costardmonger his fairest pippins. 1683 
Crowne City Pol. iv. i, To have a fool carry a great basket 
on his head like a Costardmonger. 1766 Entick 

IV. 350 These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have large warehouses near them for their fruit and 
cyder. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vii, No apple-wife , .can settle 
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her account with a costermonger without an audience of 
the reluctant Justice, 1864 Knight Passages Ik ork. Lite 
1 1 , xiii. 369 The costermonger has monopolised all the old 
cries of radishes, etc. xS86 G. R. Sims in Daily A eivs 4 
Dec. 5/4 A very old costermonger informs me that a man 
who carries a basket is a havi'ker, a man who has a barrow 
is a costermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a general dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. 

Jig. 1726 Amherst I'errae Fil.yixx.'ix. (1741] 190 Concerning 
the several virtues of these academical apples .. I prolejs 
myself a philosophical costermonger. 1812 Miss Miijord 
in L’Estrange Life I. vi. 209 From all the .selected fruits 
of all the poetical costermongers, .could ye choose nothing 
more promising than tills green sour apple ? 
e. As a term of contempt or abuse ; also attrib. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy i. ii. 191 (Qo.) Vertue is of so little 
regard in these costermongers \ptod, edd. costermonger] 
times. 1781 Cowper At'//. 13 Feb., In these costermonger 
days, as I have a notion Falstaff calls them. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. v. ii. (1849; 265 Thou art some scurvy 
costard-monger knave. 

Hence Co’stermo-'ng'erdoin, the community or 
realm of costermongers ; Co'stermongfered///. a.y 
occupied by costermongers ; Co'sterinomgrering' 
vbl. sb.y Co stermong’ery sb.y the occupation of a 
costermonger ; Co-stermongfery a.y resembling or 
suggestive of a costermonger, 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour 1 . 363 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than lii coster- 
mongering. x86o All Year Round Xso, 37. 257 Ihe bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirsty of ‘our 
four-footed favourites’, 1865 Pall Mall G. 19 July 3 The 
language of costermongery is more expressive . . than . . 
polished, i888- Hadden in Athenaeum ii Feb. 171/2 St. 
T'homas’s was peculiar in another way. Costermongery 
was the ‘industry* of the place; the district was Coster- 
mongria. 1889 J. Thomson Trav. A tlas xxvi. The whole 
donkey-riding costerinongerdom of Maraksh. xSpi Datly 
Tel. 18 May 5/6 Liverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

t Co-stern. Obs. Perh. « Coaster 6 , a tray or 
decanter-stand. 

1641 Sir R. Boyle Diary m Lismore Papers Ser. i. (x886) 

V. 183 Paid..fibr a Lardge silver costeru, weighing 680 
ownces. 

t Coster-wife. Obs. [f. Costard apple + 
Wife : cf. Costermonger.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
‘ a.pple-wife ^ 

x66i K. W. Conf. Charact.. Univ. Beadle 72 You’d 
take him for some bearded London coster-wife newly drest 
up on a munday morning. 

Costeuous, var. Costious. Obs. 

Costey, obs. f. Coast v . 
t Co'Stful, a- Obs. (or archl) [f. Cost sl.^ 
-b -ful.] 

1 . Costly, expensive. 

X340 Ayenb. 229 Hi ham clobel>..inId uayre robes and 
costuolle. iri43o Lydg. Bochas vii. x. xxi, His costful 
vintage ceme from the rivere. c 1530 Pol.y Rel. 4 * L. Poems 
(1866} 31 A costefulle clothe. 

2. transf. Causing expenditure or loss (of time, 
trouble, etc.). 

c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 3880 Long weije and costful he 5 or 
fond. 

Hence Co-stfolly cidv.y in a costly manner. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 310 A banere costfully de« 
peynted with a Host and a chalis. ^ 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander i. 27 Those famous cabinets . . where the cu- 
riosity and luxury of our Age have so . . costfully laid open 
their charmes. 

f Costic, a. Obs. rare^K [Cf. It. caustico 
costive (Florio).] = Costive. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 18 Sorrell relaxes the 
Belly, the seed makes it costick. 

Costie, obs. f. Coast v . 

Costiferous (k^sti-feras), a. Anat. [mod, f. 
L, costa rib + -fer bearing + -ous ; see -ferous. 
Cf. F. cosiz/bre.'j Bearing ribs. 

1878 Bell Gegenbatter's Comp. Anat. 431 The costlferous 
transverse processes. Ibid. 440 The various costiferous 
portions of the vertebral column. 

Oostiform (k^‘stif|pim), a. {erron. costesform.) 
[mod, f. L. rib : see - form.] Having the form 
of a rib or costa ; rib-like. (See Costa.) 

x832-9 Todd Cycl.Anaf. IV. 672/2 The vertebriform iliac 
bones become joined to the costiform pubic. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot § 599 The absence of costseform veins and 
free veinlets distinguishes it. 

Costifous, var. Costious. Obs. 
t Co’Sting, sb. Obs. A kind of apple. Cf, 
Costard. 

174X Compl. Fam. Piece ii. Hi. 383 Apples [July]. Stone 
Apple. . Summer Costing. 

Costing, vbl. sb.i see Cost v . 4 . 

'tGostioxiS, Obs. Forms; 4 costeuous 
[=s-vous], coustouse, 5 costius, -ifous, -iose, 
5“6 costious, -yous(e, -uous(e, 6 costeous. [a. 
AF. coustousy costeous » OF. cousteusy now coUteux 
costly, f. Cost 

The forms costevousy costifous to be after botm- 

ievouSy -yvoMSy f. OP.bontiJi cf. dXs/abeouutevouSy plenievouSy 
iot beauteouSy plenieous.l 
Costly, expensive. 

X340 Ayenb.y^Z Coustou.se robes, X382 Wycuv 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 24 He is deed, and beried in the costeuous toumbe of 
his fadirs. cx^g Recock Repr. 231 Better and costioser 


COSTLEW, 

and precloser gamementis. 1349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 

X Pei. 2 By the co.steous gyft of his owne sonne Jesus Christ. 
1330 Crowley A«.y/ Trump. 1206 Neitherfor costuou.se 
buildyng. X564 Becon Pirns. New Nosegay Wks. (Parker 

Soc. 1843) 226 A costious pearl. 

Hence t Co'stioxisly f Co*stiousness. 
ri449 Pecock Repr. n. ix. 193 The diligence of preestis 
. .by hem costioseli founde. Ibid. 553 Over greet curiositie, 
gayne, preciosite, or costiosenes. 1330 Palsgr. 209/1 Cos- 
lyo\x%r\e?,%ey sumptuosite. 

CostiTe (.k^'stiv'), a. Also 5 costyff, 5-6 -yf, 
-if, 6 -efe, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 caustive, [app. 
a, OF. cosHvCy costevi :—L. constipdt-us Consti- 
pated; the final i having (as in some other 
words) become mute, Prob. there was in this 
case confusion with the suffix -ive, F. -ify -ivoy for 
the final e had disappeared even from the spelling 
by 1400.] 

Suffering from hardness and retention of the 
ffeces; ‘bound’ or confined in the bowels; con- 
stipated. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirtirg. Lose i>e wombe if j>at he be 
costif [z/.r. costyff]. 13x9 Horman Vulg. 41 b, This medicine 
maketh a man costefe. X347 Boorde Brev. Health § 309 
Beware that the bely be not constupated or costiue. x6i2 
Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 37 Honey, .is good, .for 
those that are costive. 1736 Amyand in /’A /4 Trans. 
XXXIX. 338 She had been greatly raustive. 1808 Med. 
Jrnl. XIX, 158 The bowels were ob.stinately_costive. 1873 
H .C. Wood Therap.(x%gg) 450 The finest white flour favors 
a costive habit. 

b. Of medicine or food : That confines the 
bowels, ‘ binding Obs. 

i $66 Drant Horace Sat. n. iv. (R.\ Egges roasted hard 
be costiue. 1587 Golding De Momay x. 141 Laxatiue in 
the pith and costiffe in the barke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 24 In the morne tis loosing, at Eve costive. 

2 . fig. Slow or reluctant in action ; esp. f a, in 
speech or utterance : Close, reticent, uncommuni- 
cative (t?/;j.); b. Reluctant to give, niggardly, stingy. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. ni. 63 They came so hardly from 
him as if bee had beene extreemly costiffe. 1606 Sir G. 
Goosecappe ui. i. in Bullen 0 . PL III. 48 Is your I.ord 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch, II. iii, Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your 
stone. 1752 Chesterf. Lett. III. cclxxxiv. 300 You must be 
frank, but without indiscretion, and close without being 
costive. 1824 Medwin Convers. Byron '1832) II. 45 He is 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his effusions, 
x^7 Durham Univ. Tml. VII. 228 The amount of com- 
pensation to be claimed from a Railway Company who are 
always costive upon such points. 

t c. Given with reluctance or sparingly. Obs. 
a X734 North Exam. m. vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given towards it. 

1 3 . Hard and impervious. Ohs. rare^^. 

1707 Mortimer Hush. (J.), Clay in dry seasons is costive, 
hardening with the sun and wind. 

Co’Stively, etdv. [f, prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
costive manner. 

1838 Hogg Shelley I. 295 Scanty information, cos- 
tively imparted. 

CostlVeuess (kf'*stivnes), [f, as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The state or condition of being costive ; con- 
finement of the bowels, constipation. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii, 76 Men duse it [manna] in 
medecines . . for costyfnes. 1528 Paynell Salerue's Regim. 
B iij, Hit . . ofte tymes induceth stronge costiuenes. 1381 
Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good for. . 
costifnesse. 1748 Anson Vcy. 1, x. lox It produced an obsti- 
nate costiveness. x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 532 
The terms constipation and costiveness are commonly used 
as synonyms. .The latter is sometimes used to denote a less 
degree of insufficiency than the former. 

fig. The state or quality of being close or 
reserved: see Costive 2. arch. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 128 Such a costivenesse hath 
seised his Purse, nothing but a Tax. .can loo.sen it. 179a 
Wakefield 216 (T.) A reverend disputant of the same 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. 

Costless (k^'stles), a. [f. Cost sb.^ -h -less.] 
Without cost ; involving no expense. 

X309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 68 They may their 
learning reqeyue costles and free. 1626 Bernard Isle of 
Man (1627) 178 Gostlesse Complements, Faire Speech, 
1663-9 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. ii. (1675) 174 After we had 
awhile enjoy'd this costless, and yet excellent Musick. 
1846 Trench Mirac. xxii. (1862) 338 It was not .. an easy 
and costless effort. 1875 J evons Money^ xviii. 233 [Postage 
stamps] form a convenient and costless form of remittance. 
Hence Co'stlessness. 

1862 P, H. Bird in Builder 19 Apr., These plans recom- 
mend themselves by their simplicity, costlessnessj and 
efficiency, x^s dded. 'Times Dec. 885/2 Certainty of effect, 
simplicity of operation, and costlessness. 
fCostlet, costolet. Obs. App. * Corslet. 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities 335 Helmets, costlets, and other 
armour. 1622 Vestry Bks. (Snrtt^s)Bs The common Armes 
of this parishe being three muskots .. and three costolets 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to them, 

tCo’stlew, a. Obs. Forms: 4-5 costelew(e, 
4-6 costlewe, 5 costeleue, 5-6 costlow(e, cost- 
lew. [ME. costelewey f. Cost v . or sbl^ + -lewe : 
cf. ON. costligr costly.] Costly, sumptuous, ex- 
pensive ; lavish in expenditure, extravagant. 

1:1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 121 Costelewe clokis. ^1386 
Chaucer Pars, T. r 344 Ther is also costlewe furrynge in 
hir gownes. 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. vi. xiv. (Tollem. 
MS.), An euyl wyf, .chydynge and scoldynge, dronkelew 
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[1535 dronken] and unsteadfiist . . costekw [1535 co.stlyl 
stoute and gay. 1480 Gaxton Chron, Eng. ccxxx. 243 He 
helde a wonder ryal and costlewe fest of saynt George. 14S7 
Act Hen. Eli, c. 2 Which sute ys long and costlowe [AF. 
cosieouz\. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811: p. xlij At the we»t 
dore of Powies was made a costlew pagent. 
b. Used advb. 

1482 Caxtqn Chron. Eng. cclui. 324 Dyuerse pagentys 
shevvyd in dyuerse places of the cyte Ryally and costlew. 

tCJo stliljj adv. Obs. rare. [f. Costly-f 
-LY -.] In a costly manner. 

^1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 96 Hys cumly sted of Araby | 
Sadelyd and brydelyd costlykly. j 

Costliness (k^'stlines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being costly ; sumptuousness ; ex- 
pensiveness. 

a 1536 Tindale Exp. John (1537) 81 To purchase oughte 
of hym for ye costlynesse, .of the present. 1665 Boy’LE 
Occas. Rejl. v. ix. (1675) 33^ A, closet, to whose costliness 
nothing can ptit limits. 1733 'B.OGMkTii Anal. Beauty \\. 
30 The grandeur of the Eastern dress, .depends as much on 
quantity as on costliness. i 863 M. Pattison Academ. O?'£, 
iv. 57 The costliness of a university education. 

f h. concr. Costly material ; treasure. Obs. rare. 
1535 CovERDALE Jer.-x.yi, 5 All their precious and gorgeous 
workes, all costlynesse, and all the treasure of the Singes. 

Costly (k^'Etli), a. ictdv.) Forms: 4 costily, 

? coystiiy, coostly, costli, 5 costly©, Sc. costlik, 
-lyk, 5-6 costely, 6 costeley, coastly, 4- costly, 
[f. Cost + 

1 . That costs much ; requiring or involving great 
expenditure, a. Of great price or value ; sump- 
tuous. 

f 1380 WycLiF Sel. Wks. III. 369 Closid in grete cloystres 
and coystily. \^Ibid. 383 Costily housis. c 1423 Wyntoun 
Cr<?«. vm. xxvili. 76 At Renfrewe a mawngery costlyk he 
made. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxx. 97 Ethelbertus . . 
amonge other costlye deedys, began y ’ foundacion of Poulys 
Churche. 1335 Coverdale i. 6 All maner of costly 
riches. 1348 Hall Chron. 12 b, Served at the table with 
costely meate like a kyng. 1577 B. Googe HereshacEs 
IJusb. I. (1586) 39 Not long since the women of German ie 
knewe no costlyer attyre. 1664 Evelyn Eal. Hori. (172^) 
226 Rare, exotic, and costly shrubs. 1711 Steele Spect. 
No. 252 f 3 Japan Screens and costly Jar.s. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xvi, The costliest palace. 1874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 191 All ornament ought to be costly. 

b. Occasioningexcessiveexpenditure ; involving 
loss or sacrifice ; expensive, dear, 

<71380 WvcLiF Se/. VFks. III. 364 Generaly, worst king is 
more costly & more bevy. 1463 Paston Lett. No. 522 II. 
224 Thou hast be the costlyest childe that evere I liadde. 
1397 Hooker Eccl. Poi. v. Ixxix. § 14 His wars ^re costly 
and chargeable. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «§• Cr. iv. i. 60 Such a 
costly lo.sse of wealth and friends. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
li. 17 No costly Sacrifice [dost thou] require. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 694 Sieges such as those of Mons and Namur 
were operations too costly for her means. 1891 Law Times 
XCI. 21/2 Our costly courts of law. 

f e. Costly colours : an obsolete game at cards. 

1674 CoTT'ON Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 341 
You must set up six for Costly Colours. 1736 W. Toldervy 
Hist. 'Two Orphans 1 1 . 206 They found Duroy and Heartley 
playing at Costly Colours ; a game upon the cards peculiar 
to that country. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 341. 

2 . Lavish in expenditure, extravagant, arch. 

1633 Lithgow Trav. in. (1682) 87 They are not costly in 

apparel, for they weare but linnen cloaths. 1697 Dryden 
JEneid ix. 177 To curse the Costly Sex. 1764 Ooldsm, 
Trav.i^t Hee sees. .No costly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal. 1864 Tennyson Aylmeds Field 2^3 This dagger . . 
which when now admired By Edith., At once the costly 
Sahib yielded to her. 

fB. adv. In a costly manner; sumptuously; 
dearly. Obs. 

<71380 Wycup Serm. Sel. Wks. I. ig pat feden himsilf 
coostly. 1576 Gascoyne Compl. Phil. 87 These 

thriftles birds,. Are costly kept, and finely fedde. 1619 
W. Sclater Expos. 2 7 A<f.w. (1630) 554 To goe costly at- 
tyred. a 1623 Beaum. & Fl. IF// at Sev. Weapons v. i, 

1 thank you costly, sir, and kindly too. 

Costlykly : see Go STLiLY. 

Costmary (k^’stmeeri). Also 5 -maryn, 
marye, 6 cost©-, 6 7 costmarie. [f. Cost sb -^ 
-+ {St.) M'ary. 

In the middle ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with St. Mary ; in Fxtnch, th^i Grant Herdier of 15th 
c. has ^ Herba Sancte Marie, q. alio nomine dicitur costus 
dulcem. .Herbe Sainte Marie, qni est autrement appellee 
cost ou co^ ; ' and Middle or mod. High German names are 
Frauwencrut, Frauwenworcz, Marienmintz^ Unser 
Frawen Mintz, Unser Frawen Bistel, Marien-bldticheu^ 
etc. (Pritzel & Jersen, Volksnamen). Cf. alsoquot. 

1578 from Lyte, and Florio 1598 ‘£-<75/<?.. the herbe coaste 
or herbe Marie'. The early ioxxa. cosimaryn (see quots. 

<7 1400, and i53o\ which, on the analogy of Rosemary, might 
he supposed to be the original, apjaears to be either a cor- 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently proposed 
explanation of the name from a F. cost amer ox h. costus 
‘bitter cost' is superfluous.] 

An aromatic perennial plant, Ckrysantlmnum 
{Pyrethrum, Tanacetuni) Balsainita, otherwise 
Balsaniita vulgaris, N O. Cotiipositm, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized in the south of 
Europe, and cultivated in English gardens since 
the i6th c. as a flavouring herb ; formerly used in 
medicine and to give a flavour to ale, whence also 
called Alecost ; = Cost sb.^ 

The cultivated form seems to he a rayless variety (var. 
Tanacet aides). 

cssfio Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 441 Take 


parsel, and myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and sauge. I 
<71430 Two Cookery-bks. no Take.. a foil or .ij. of cost- } 
marye, a cloue of garleke. 3:330 Palsgr. 209 Costmary herbe, j 
cosie marine. 1578 Jjodoens ii. Ixxvi. 250 Called in I 
Latin Balsamita mat or. .and of some Herba dhm M arise', 
in English, Coo.ste marie and of some Balsamynte ; in high 
Douch Frauwenkraut. 1390 Spenser M uiopotmos 195 Fresh 
costmarie and breathfull camomill. 1:63:6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countrie Far me 182 Costmarie and Avens. . to give a savour 
like spice in pottage and Salads. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vii. i5;7 Costmary is also called Alecoast.Jf it be steeped a 
while in Ale .. it maketh a pleasant drinke. 1863 F. Burr 
Veget. Amer. 416 Costmary is a hardy, perennial plant, 
t Co'stumgg vbl. sb. Ohs. [f. costn-en, Costen 
+ Cost, expense, 

<71203 Lay. 22547 Sixti scipen mid his a5ere costninge 
bringen heom to Londenne. 1340 Ayenb. 151 Hou me lye.st 
kane time and costnigge uor to lyerni king k^t nagt ne is 
work bote to ydele blisse. 

t Go’stnimg'. Obs. [OE., f. costnian^costian 
to tempt : see Costen v.tj Temptation. 

ctooo Ags. Gosp., Matt. vi. 13 Ne :5elaed bu us on cost- 
xxv.Xi^o\,Lindisf. in costunge]. <71x73 Lamb. Horn. 67 Ne 
led us noht in to costnunga, <zx20o Si. Neoi in Anglia 
HI. 108 His feondes settrige waepnen Saet sind costnungen. 
Gosto- (kf7*st(9), taken as combining form of L. 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense ‘ pertaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and . . as in costo-abdominal, -centiml, 
-cliondral [Gr, xwl^os cartilage], pertaining to 
the ribs and their cartilages, -clavicular ^ -colic 
[Colon l], -coracoid, -pnMc, -scapular, -ster- 
nal, -tkoracic, -trackeliau [Gr. rpaxri^os neck], 
-transversal, -transverse, connecting the ribs 
and the transverse processes of the vertebrae, -ver- 
tebral, -xipkoid. Also costo-inferior, -superior 
(respiration), in which the chief movements are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (cf. Costal 
i) ; €o*stot02iie [Gr. -ro/*oy cutting], an instru- 
ment for cutting through the ribs or costal carti- 
lages in dissection, 

1842 E. Wilson Anai. Vade M.rxt The costo-clavicular 
ligament, .connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
with the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 

I. 359/2 [The axillary artery] is .. protected by the co.sto- 
coracoid ligament. Ibid. IV. 335/2 The costo-inferior and 
abdominal types [of respiration] in boys. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 191 Middle Costo-Transverse Ligament. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 8/2 The costoxiphoid ligament. 

Costodie, -dy, obs. ff. Custody. 

Costom, -able, obs. ff. Custom, -able. 
Gostrel^ (kp*strel). Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
costrils^le, -©ll(e, 5 costrele, -ylle, costerell, 
(6 kostorell, 7 castreD, 9 eostril, 4-9 costrel. 
[a. OF. costerel, synonymous with costeret: cf, 
med.L. costdrium, costerium, * poculum vinarium 
and, in same sense, costrelius (Du Cange). 

OF. costerel, •ei, are generally taken as dims, of cosie 
basket, panier; but they have the form of dims, of cosiier 
‘that is by the side', L. type *costdrius. Cf, the med.L. 
equivalent coUaieralis, also OF. cosiereau {yscosterel) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour,] 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid ; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
(whence the antiquarian designation ‘pilgrim’s 
bottle’), or a small wooden keg similarly used, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

[a 1400 MS. in Promp. Parv. 95 Uter, anglice a hotel, sed 
coUaieralis, anglice a costrelle. De cute dicis utres, de 
ligno (r<?//<r/'^r<z/^j,] 

c 1380 Sir Ferumbr. 510 Ac by myddel ker hongek her a 
costrel. .ful of Jiat bame cler Ipz-t precious ys & fre. 1383 
Wyclw Ruth ii. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the litil 
costrils [v.r. costretis] and drynke watris. <7 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2666 Hyperm., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS. ; 3 costret] taketh he And seyde, ‘ Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three*. <7x430 Lydg. Rochas vu. viii. (1554) 
172 b. <7 1440 Hylton Scala Perji (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxix, 
The costrell that is olde whan it receyueth new wyne., 
holneth oute and is in poynte for to cleue & hrest. <71450 
Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 724/9 Hie colateralis, a costxillQ. 
1454 Test, Ehor. (Surtee.s) 1 . 173 A costerell for ale, 1373 
hiv. G. Cope in Midi. Co. Hist. Coll, II. 331 Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. 1709 Hearne Collect. 

5 Oct., In the north they say a costrel of Tarr for a barrell 
of Tarr. 1834-8 Carr Cravejt Dial., Costril, a small bar- 
rel. It was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer in it. ^ 1839^ Tennyson 
Geraint ^ Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
A rchaeol. Jmtl. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgrims' bottles. 

Costrel^. Obs. exc. dial. In 7 -ill. [Cf. 
Costard 2.] The head, 

1604 Meeting of^ Gallants 12 Vnless some Country Fore- 
horse came by. .with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill. 
1640 Brathwait Bolster Lect. 92 A wife . . that no image 
was [for shee could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell breake. 1891 In Sheffield dial. Costrel^Xho 
head (S.O. Addy). 

Costrel, -ing, van Custkel, -ing, Ohs. 
t Gostrat. Ohs. Also -tred. [a, OF. costeret.J. 
= Costrel, 

<71325 Coer de L. 1491 Now, sty ward.. Bye us vessel gret 
plente. .Fattys, tunne.s, and costret, Makes oar mete with- 
outen let. 1382, -83 [see Costrel]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 05 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle \_MS. K. costret or hotel]. 
onopherum. 


Costrill : see Costrel 2. 

Costroim, van Custeon, Obs. 

Cost'U"io.ary, a. nonce-wd. [f. Costume 4- 
■ARY : cf. customary. 1 Of or belonging to costume. 

x86o Chamb. Jml. XIV. 403 They [shawls] were regarded 
as mere costumary curiosities. 

Costuilie k^’stiz^m) , sh. [a. F. costume 

(in Diet, de VAcadimie 1740 pronounced costumP, 
a. It, costume custom, use, wont, fashion, guise, 
habit, manner L. consuetudhi-eni Custom. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic re- 
presentation, and in this sense adopted in French 
and Eng. early in i8th c. Thence transfen-ed to 
manner of dressing, weaiing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to dress ] 

1 . In historical art: The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, furniture, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the scene is laid \obs.') ; hence, those belong- 
ing to a particular painting or sculpture. 

1713 J. Richardson Tk. Paint, 53 Not only the Story, 
but the Circumstances, .the Habits, Arms, Manners . . and 
the like, must correspond. This is call'd the observing the 
Cosiume. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugp. App. s.v. Costttme. 
To observe the costume, among painters, is to make every 
person and thing sustain the proper character. 1784 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, xii, ( R.), This is hardly reconcileable to 
strict propriety, and the costume, of which Raffaele was in 
general a good observer. 1817 Rickman A[rc/<//. (1848) 
216 The costume of these heads is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building. 

b. in literary art. 

x8i6 W. Taylor in Monthly XXXXI. 124 Here is 
surely as gross a violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. <*1832 Sir J. Mackintosh 
(Webster), I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel] . . The 
costume, too,Ts admirable. 1835 Sterling Let. in Car- 
lyle Lijfe 11. ii, (1872) 97 The costume of his [Sterne’s] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and country. 

2 . The mode or fashion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adornment) belonging to 
a particular nation, class, or period. 

x8oa Edin. Re7h I, 78 There is always a certain pleasure 
in contemplating the costume of a distant nation. 1809 
Kendall Trav.l. i. 4 The clergy had no canonical costume. 
1814 Scott Wav. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris, and caught the costume, but not 
the ease or manner of its inhabitants. 1818 — Hrt. Midi. 
xxi, Her . . tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Bryant 313 In 
costumes of that simpler age they came, 

b. The dress and ‘get-up’ of an actor or actress 
in representing a character in the play. 

X883 Truth 31 May 760/2 Madame Judic changed her 
costume thrice. 

3 . F'ashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season ; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or st\'le ; garb. 

1818 La Belle Assemhlie XVII. 36/6 For outdoor cos~ 
tume. 1840 Beaconsfield in Corr.w. Sister xZ Feh., It 
was generally agreed that 1 am never to wear any other 
but a Court costume. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 57 
The best travelling costume. 1870 E. Dr ood xiii, 

The airiest costumes had been worn on the.se festive occa- 
sions. 1871 Morley F<?//<i/r^lx£86) 197 His costume was 
eccentric and affected, 
b. transf. andj^^. 

18x3 W. H. Ireland Scrihbleomania 20 Whensoever 
Mr._ Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume. x8s6 Kane Arctic Expl. I, xxi. 268 
They [birds] are already in full summer costume. 

4 . (with a and //.) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shop parlance, a woman’s gown or 
‘ dress ’, as the chief piece of her costume. 

1839 Beaconsfield in Corr. w. Sister xo Feb., She,. de- 
parted in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
birds of paradise feathers. 1890 Daily News 8 J an. 7/6 
Advt., Great Costume Sale. Fine Melton Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality, 

5 . attrib. and Lotnb. Costume-piece, a dra- 
matic piece in which the actors wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 
time (or at least of the Victorian era.) 

The dresses for a ‘ costume-piece ’ are provided by the 
manager, for a ‘ modern piece' by the actors themselves. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The ‘ costume-compo.sers ' of 
the present day. .are still .supreme law-givers to the majority 
of their sex. 1889 Ibid. 30 Nov. 7/1 What man in a Shak- 
spearean or ‘costume' piece would think of wearing his 
own hair upon his face ? 

Costume, obs. f. Custom. 

Gostume (kf7sti5*m), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To provide with a costume or dress ; to arrange 
the costume or get-up of a theatrical piece. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 243 Spanish painters took 
. .great liberties with costuming their Saints. 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cxii, I had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. 18^ A. A. Watts Life A, Waits 1 . 21^ 
The eccentricities, .in which they costumed their minds. 

Costumed (kf^sti/^-md), fpl. a. [f, prec. sb. or 
vb. + -ED.] Provided with or dressed in a costume. 

1840 Beaconsfield in Corr. w. Sister 18 Feh., All our men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a few Rads- 
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1S69 Daily News 8 Sept., He is as mucli astray as a cos- 
tumed clown would be in a conventicle. 

Costumer (kf7stiz7‘mai). [f. Costume + -er : 
adaptation of F. costumier^ A dealer in cos- 
tumes : one who makes or supplies costumes. 

1864 in Webster. 1891 Kate Field Waskm^to?i iv, 
367/2 Costumers tell me they cannot sell short skirts, so 
they never keep them in stock. 

Costumery (kfsti27'mari\ rar^, [f. Costume 
+ -EBY.] Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the mass. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVI L 166 Great praise .. bestowed 
upon the costumery and grouping of the piece. 1876 L. 
Stephen Bist. Eng. Tlionght 11 . 447 That business of 
buff-jerkins and mediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott’s writings. 

Costumie (kfjsti 27 -miki, a. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to costume ; in costume. 

1806 J. Carter in R. Davies Walks through York (1880) 
203 Three bustos . . highly to be prized for their costumie 
references. 1855 L. Hunt OldCrt. Snbnrh I. 195 Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of . , Mr. John Carter, there 
stands on each side of the first story, the ‘ Costumie Statue 
of a charity-child’. 

CostUHLier (k^isti^'misi'l. [a, F. costumier^ 
f. costumer to Costume.] One who makes cos- 
tumes; a dealer in costumes; esj). one who sells or 
lets out on hire costumes and ‘properties’ for 
actors, masquers, etc. 

xZ-gt Blacktv. Mag. XXIX. 509/2 Our modern costumiers 
take measure by algebra, and cut out by diagrams. 1862 
Sat, Ren. XIII. 655/1 His painters and costumiers did their 
work to admiration. 1882 F. H arrison Choice Bks. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and brk-cl-brac dealers. 

CostUSHingf (k^sti7/‘mig), vhl. sk [See -ing 1 .] 
The action ot fitting with a costume ; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. L xii. 134 Boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous costumings of our returned parties, 1886 
Pall Mali G. 3 Aug. 6/2 Dr. . . Klapp . .was responsible for 
the costuming and making-up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
ians]. 

Costiimist (k^sti^-mist\ [f. Cos* 

TOME sb^ -r - 1 ST.] A professed connoisseur in 
costume fsee Costume sh. il. 

1826 D. Wilkie in Haydon Corr. TaUe^t. I. 364 And 
much more detail than the strict modern costumists allow. 

Costuolle, obs. (Kentish) 1 Costfdl. 
Costuous(e, -tyons(e, yar. Costious. 
Costur(e, var. Coster f. 
f Costy, a. Obs. [f. Cost sb *^ + -t.] « Costly. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. Ill, 312 More costy and profit- 
able. — Wks. (i88o) 194 Costy bokis. Ibid. 210 Costy 
festis. 1483 Catk. Angt. 77 Costy, snmpiuosns. 

Co-subordiiiate, -suffer, etc. : see Co- pref. 
f Co -supreme. Obs. [f, Co- 3 -i- S upreme.] 
One who holds a position of supremacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint oyerruler, (Cf. 
CONSUPREME U!.) 

1599 Pass. Pilgr. xviii. To the pheenix and the doue, Co- 
supremes and stars of love. 1:619 H. Hutton Follies A nat. 
(Percy Soc.) 48 These co-supreme.s, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronize him in Saturn’s regall state. 

Cosy, COSey, cozy tk^u*zi), a. and sb. Also 
8 Sc. colsie, 8-9 cosie, cozie. [Orig. Sc. (and 
perh. north. Eng.) : derivation unknown. 

Guesses are that it is connected with Cosh, or with Gaelic 
cosagack^ full of holes or crevices ; sheltered, snug, warm’, 
f. cdsag little hole, crevice, dim. of ebs hollow, hole. But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difficulties. App. the primary sense 
was of personal condirion, not of places or drcumstances.j 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons : Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered ; snug. 

1709 W. Guthrie Serm. 24 (Jam.) When Israel was colsie 
at hame. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser vi. To keep you 
cosie in a hoord. 1744 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. 3x1 
Where I hope you’ll be cosy and free from bustle and 
fatigue. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxx, After Mr. Bob Sawyer 
had informed him that he meant to be very cosey. *865 
Englishnuift' s Mag. Jan. 7 He lay warm and cozy. 

2 . Of a place : a. Sheltered and thus warm ; this 
passes into the sense of b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfortable. 
Often both notions are involved. 

15% Burns To f. Smith xviii. Then cannie, in some cozie 
place, They close the day. 1796 Macneill Will <§• fmn i. 
xxii, Firs the high craigs cleading. Raised a' round a cosey 
screen. 1806 Miss Wordsworth Address to Child, Here’s 
a cozie warm house for Edward and me. 1857 Kingsley 
Two y. Ago II. 219 Frank leaned hack in a cosey arm-chair. 
1884 Q, Victoria More Leaves 105 I'he rooms so cozy and 
•nice.' 

B. sb. f 1 , (See qiiot.) Obs. 

[1856 Engineer 1 . 117/1 {title) Patent Cosy Express. 
Mr. H. R. Abraham’s Patent Cosy Carriage ] 185S SiM- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, Cosy, the name given to a small kind 
of omnibus recently introduced. 

2 . A quilted covering placed over a tea-pot to 
retain the heat ; more fully, tea-cosy. A similar 
covering to keep an egg warm, an egg-cosy. 

[Known to me about 1848. F. Flail.] 

1863 Tyndall Heat ix. § 342 (1870) 274 It is not unusual to 
preserve the heat of teapots by a woollen covering, but the 
‘ cosy ’ must fi t loosely. 1886 Daily News 28 Dec. 7/4 Advt ,, 
Cushions, Tea Coseys, Antimacassars, etc. 

Comb. 1890 H. S. Hallett 1000 Miles 250 We carried 
a cosie-covered Chinese teapot. 


3 . A cosy seat; spec, a canopied seat for two, 
occupying a comer of a room. [Called in F. cau- 
seuse, which has perhaps suggested rtJjrr in English.] 
1876 Green Stray Stud. 65 The salon itself. . is a pleasant 
room, gaily painted, with cosies all round it and a huge 
mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. 

Cosyer, var. of Cozier Obs.j a cobbler. 
Cosymmediaii (kt^nsimrdian), a. Math. [f. 
Co- 2 + Symmedian.] Of triangles : Having the 
same symmedian lines. 

1888 J. J. Milne Companion to Weekly Problem Papers 
147 Triangles ^ .SC, A'B'C' so related, and having the same 
symmedian lines AKA\BKB', CA'C', are called Cosym- 
median triangles. Ibid. 150 If two triangles are cosym- 
median, the sides of one are proportional to the medians of 
the other. 

Cosyn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousin. 
Cosynage, obs. f. Cozenage. 
t Co*S3nier, Obs. [= Pr. cosiner, Sp. cod- 
nero, P'. cuisinier^ med.L. cocindrius, -erius =* L. 
coquTnarius cook, master of the kitchen, *prm- 
fectus coquttm ' (Du Cange), f. L. coquina, med.L. 
and Sp, cocma. "Dx.cozina, F. cuisine kitchen.] A 
cook ; in quot. the member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1533 lYells Wills (1890) 162 The cosyner of Barton, my 
ostly father, to pray for me xx^. 1533 Ibid. 162 Sir Will, 
ayly, cosyner [Canon of Taunton Priory]. 

[Du Cange cites a dcx:uOTent of 1529 .signed among others 
by the Bursarms, Graneiarius, and Coqninarius of a 
priory.] 

Cosyiies(s, obs. f. Coustness. 

Cot (kf?t), Also 5-9 cott. [OF. r^/neut. 
(pi. coin), in Lindisf. Gosp. also ? cott (dat. cotie, 
cottum) — M'Du. cot (infl. cote), Du. kot, MLG. and 
mod. LG, kot\ also ON. kot (infi. koti) neut. 
OTeut. type ^kuto'^. Beside this is found in same 
sense OE. cote (see Cote)=MDu. cote, MLG. and 
mod.G. kote (kothe) wk. fern., also sometimes in 
MLG. and Ger. dial. wk. masc. The form with tt 
found in Northumbrian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from 14th c. kotte, but the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the same root came OE. cyte, prop, clete cot, 
cell, chamber! whence app. ME. Chete .* — OT&nt.^kautjdn-, 
in which kaut- is in ablaut relation to knt-.l 

1 . A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 
pressed by hut. 

In OE. used more widely for ‘cottage, house, bed- 
chamber, den'. Sparingly represented in ME,, in which 
cote and, I iteq cottage were more frequent terms. Cote in 
this sense having become obs.j or merely dial,, about 1625, 
cot has been revived as a poetical and literary term. 

4:893 K. ^Elfred Oros. in. ix. § 17 Mt ham aet heora 
cotum. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 7 Cnsehtas mine mec 
miS sint in cotte [4:975 Rushw. Gosp. cote:', cubili}. 
Ibid. Luke xii. 3 paet in eare sprecend woeren in cottum 
[4:97s Rushw. Oosp. in cotum ; Vulg. in cubiciilis'\. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxL 13 Witodlice worhtun pset to heofa 
cote [c 1160 Bait. Gosp. to heof-coten]. a izz^Ancr. E. 362 
We ne mei nout, wiSuten swink, a Intel kot areren. a 1325 
Song Poor Husbandju. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Seth the 
y counte ant cot hade to kepe. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
yj^lz^Cofagium, a cotage, or a cot. 1635 Quarles Embl. 
in. xii, (1718) 174 Poor cots are ev’n as .safe as princes halls. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Bclog. ii. 36 0 leave the noisie Town, 
O come and see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
met 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 259 Huts or 
cots of the mountaineer. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. n. vi, 
Did to a lonely cott his steps decojA rSoy Crabbe Par. Reg. 
I. 129 To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind Has a small 
space for garden-ground assign’d. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa I. 178 A few humble fishermen’s cots. 
1884 Gustafson Fozend. Death i\. (ed. 3) 33 la cot as well 
as castle. 

2 . A small erection for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc. ; ~ Cote 2. Also in comb, 
as bell-, sheep-cot. 

c 1450 Nominate in Wr-WCilcker 730 Bee caula, schepcot. 
Ibid., Bee barcaria, i. ovile, a schepcott, 1804 J. Dun- 
CUMB Hist. Hereford Gloss., Cot, a ham for folding sheep. 
1870 F. R. Wilson Ck. Lindisf. 66 Lucker church [has] a 
cot for one hell placed on the western gable. 

3 . A case or protecting covering ; a finger-stall ; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dial ot techn. 

x6xy Moryson Itin. iii. i. ii. 21 In Mosco'^ . . men . . in 
time of snow, weare a cot or couer for their noses. xSaS 
Webster, Cot .. a leathern cover for a sore finger. 1840 
Spurdens^’?/;^/. Forby (E.D.S.), Cot, a case for a wounded 
finger- 

4 . Comb. (In OE. cot occurred in numerous 

compounds ; later combinations often vary with 
cote-, and more recently cot- appears to be used as 
a contraction for cottar and cottage.) Cot-folk, 
cote-folk cottars, cottar-folk; cot-gartli 

dial, (see quot) ; cots-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cot sb. 5 ). Also Cot-house, Cotland, -er, 
Cotlip, Cotman, Cotset, Cotsetla, Cot-town. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 69 What poor cot-folk pit their 
pamch in, I own it’s past my comprehension. 1795 Pown- 
ALL Aniig. Romance 157 As to the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and children of the family. 1876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. ^ Coigarth, a small ground enclosure 
attached to a cottage. 


Cot (k?Jt), r/5.2 dial. Also 6 cotte, 7 cote. [ME. 
and KVx' cot', Godefroy has, app. for the same 
thing, in OF. (1410) the derivative coterel, pi. 
coteriaulx, ‘ en oster [z. e. des laines] suing, gars, 
crotins, esconssures et coteriaulx V and says that 
cotteron is now, in the arrondissement of Vervins, 
hard and matted wool used for mattresses. 

Possiblj’’ identical with med.L. cottum, cotum, ‘bed-quilt, 
stuffed mattress,’ this being a purpose to which ‘cot’ was 
applied. Cf. Statut. Antlg. Carkis m Du Cange s.v. 

‘ Cotum vel coopertorium de grossis ovium pellibus Cot- 
tum, again, is identified with ONF. coute, coete, OY.coilte, 
coite, mod.F. couetie, quilt.] 

1 . Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 

[1357 Act 3t Edw. Ill, c. 8 Et que nul Marchant nautre 

qi achate laines face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estre fait devant ces heures; cest assavoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson. 1389 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 9 Que nulle deinzein 
ou forein ne face autre refus de leynes smoun cod gard et 
vilein.] 1471 Acta Audit. 18 (Jam.) Ij sek of gude well, 
but cot or ter. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 17 §T No 
manor person, .[shall] winde. .within any fleesse. .tailes, de- 
cepteful lockes, cotte, calles, combi'e, lambes wolle, or any 
other thinge. 1607 Cowel / nterpr. , Cote is a kind of refuse 
wolle clung or clotted together. 1791 Hamilton Bertkol- 
let's Dyeing II. ri. iii. vi. 209 Throw a small handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Cot, a sheep’s fleece that has become matted 
together during growth, [So in N. Line., Leicestersk., 
and W. Somerset Glossaries.] 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. 
Wool ( 51 oss, 352 Cots, matted locks of wool forming a hard 
felt in the fleece. 18^ Aody Sheffield Gloss., Cots, knotted 
wool from sheep, 

2 . A confused entangled mass ; a tangle : esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or confervae, 
that accumulate in pools, drains, etc. 

1851 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XII. n. 295 The internal drain.s 
[in Line, fens] aie . . kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
cot. 1881 Leicesiersh.Gloss., Cot. . anj'’ confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, .string, cotton, etc. 1884 S. W. Line. 
Gloss. S.V., ‘The roots were all of a cot.' ‘The corn had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot.’ 

Cot (k^t), sb.^ Irish. Also 6 cote, 6-7 cott. 
[Irish and Gaelic cot a small boat (O’Reilly, 
Macleod and Dewar) : cf. also Irish coit coracle, 
small boat (O’Reilly).] 

A small roughly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘ dng-oiit’. 

1537 Siat. Ireland (1765^ I. i6t Boate.s, scowts, wherrie.s, 
clarans, cottes, and other vessels. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. II. 161/2 They tooke a bote or a cote trough, which 
could not hold aboue eight or ten persons at a time. 1590 
Si'KNSER F. Q. Ti. vi. 9, i6n Markham Countr. Content. 
I. X. (1668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to carry you up and down to the most convenientest 
places for your pastime, a 1650 G, Boate Nat. Hist. Ire- 
land 64 (T.) They call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, 
but very unshapely, being nothing but square pieces of 
timber made hollow. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irelaml 
106 Numerous cots employed in catching salmon. 186a 
Lever Barrington vii, One of those light canoe-shaped 
skiffs— cots a.s they are called on these rivers. 

Cot (k^t), sh.^ Also 7-9 cott. [Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi khdt bedstead, couch, hammock, bier 
(:— Prakrit khattd, Skr. khatywa). In Anglo-Indian 
use from early part of 17th c.; thence it passed 
into naval use, whence to a child’s swing-cot.] 

1 . Anglo- Ind. A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 The better sort sleepe 

upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted or done wdth 
girth-web. 1685 Sir W. Hedges Diary Bengal, etc. 29 
July (Y.), I hired 12 stout fellow's.. to carry me as far as 
Lar in my cott [Palankeen fashion]. 1699 D ampier Voy.^ II. 
III. iv. 41 In the East Indies. .Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds, and put them in the Yards, and §0 to sleep in 
the Air. ^ 1776 Trial Nundocomargzfz Dr. WilUams had in- 
formed him that Gungabissen might be brought into court 
on a cott, 1824 J. B. Seelev Wond. EUora iii. (Y.), I 
found three of the party insisted upon accompanying n’e 
the first stage, and had despatched their camp-cots. 1886 
Yule Anglo- Ind. Gloss. s.v.. In Northern India ..Cot . . is 
not in such prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept as applied to barrack furniture, and among soldiers 
and their families. 

2 . A portable bed, or one adapted for transport. 

^ 1854 J- L, Stephens Cenir, Amer. (1854) 306 Every man 
in that country has a small cot called &eatre mB.d& to double 
with a hinge, which may be taken down and wrapped up, 
with pillows and bed clothes in an oxhide to carry on a 
journey. 

3 . JVaut. A sort of swinging bed for officers, sick 
persons, etc. on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom by a rectangular frame, 
and suspended like a hammock from the beams. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Cott, a particular 
sort of bed-frame, suspended fiom the beams of a .ship, for 
the officers to sleep in. 1798 N elson in N icolas Disp. 1 1845) 
III. 209 Sailmakers malang cots for the Royal Family. 
j8ii a. Fisher yrnl. Arctic Reg. p. x, We were al.so pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deemed to he 
warmer than cots, or hammocks. 1833 M arryat P. Simple 
xxix, Our captain, .was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again. ■ 

4 . A small bed for a child ; properly, one sus- 
pended so as to swing between uprights ; a swing- 
cot ; also frequently applied to a ‘ crib ’ or four- 
legged bed-stead with sides to prevent the child 
from falling out. 

1818 Todd, Cot, or Coif, a small bed ; a cradle, as it is yet 
called in the north of England. 1819 Pantologia, Cott . . live 
name is now often given to swing-cradles for children. 1856 


COT, 

Mrs. Browning Poems, Tears, The habe weeps in its cot. 

F^irnis/ier's Catalogue, Swing cot, perforated sides, 
with half tester. Patent swing-fold cot, can be readily 
folded into a thickness of 3 inches. 

b. A bed in a children’s hospital. 
c 1884 Tennyson Children's Hospiial iv, Here is the cot of 
our orphan. 1891 Lonls Handbk. Charities London 50 An 
Infinnary for sick children, containing twelve cots. 1893 
Daily News 31 Mar. 5/4 The endowment of a cot in the 
Victoria Hospital for Children at Cheksea, which the Princess 
of Wales has named after her late son. 

6 . attrib, and Comb., as cot-frame, cot-bed. 

1799 Med. Jrnl. 1 . 459 They should, .sleep in hammocks, 
or on cott-frames. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 614, I was 
informed that I must get up, that the servants might remove 
the cot arrangement, and clear the cabin for the" breakfast- 
table. 

Cot, sb.^ Obs. or diat. [In sense 2 contracted 
from or referring to Cotquean 3 ; sense l may be 
more directly related to Cot sb.'^ or its family.] 
fl. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1695 Kennett jP^r. A ntig. Gloss., Cotarzas. .t\\o inbabi- 
tant of any country cot.. Hence a country clown is now 
called a mere cot, as a citizen ignorant of country affairs, a 
mere cit, 

2 . A man that does domestic or household work 
usually done by women ; a ‘ betty ’ ; hence cot- 
bstty ( U.S.'). Obs, exc. dial. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cot for Cotquean, a Man 
that meddles with W omens matters. 171 1 Brit. Apollo 11 1 . 
No. 144, 3/1 He's a cot, Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Arner., Cotbetty, a man who meddles 
in the w'oman’s part of household affairs. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cot, a man who interferes in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line, Gloss., Cot, a man 
or boy who cooks or does other womanly work. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cleveland, etc.] 

Cot (kf?t), v.^ [f. Cot jAI] 

1 . iiitr. ‘ To cohabit, to dwell with one in the 
same house ’ (Jamieson). 

2 . irans. To put up (sheep) in a *cot’ or sheep- 
cote; to keep under shelter during inclement 
weather. Hence Co*ttlng vbl. sb. 

1804 J. Duncumb Hist. Hereford Gloss., Cot ting, folding 
sheep in a barn. 1805 R. W. Dickson Tract. Agric. (1807) 
11 . 676 This breed [of sheep], .requires cotting in the winter 
season. 1849 'yrnl. R. Agi-ic. Soc. X. ii. 436 The system 
of cotting has the effect of causing the staple of the wool to 
be much finer. Ibid. XIV. n. 456 They lamb in February 
. .and are sometimes ‘ cotted 

Cot, dial. [f. Cot To tangle, mat, 

or felt together. 

1881 Leicesiersh. Gloss., Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
1884 S. IF. Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘Her tail cots so with the 
dirt ' . . ‘ The sheaves are quiet green and cotted ' . . ‘ The 
wheat was all cotted together in the bags 
Cot, dial. [f. Cot jA^J See quots. 

1^30-6 Bailey (folio), To Cott, is said of Men who are apt 
to intermeddle in .such [domestic] concerns. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Cot, to do one’s own household work. 1878 
Di . KiNSON Cnmbrld. Gloss., Cot, to wait on a sick person ; 
to saunter about home. 

Cot, obs. £ Coat, Cut. 

Cot., abbrev. of Cotangent, 

Cotabulate, var. of Contabulate v . Obs. 
Cotage, obs. f. Cottage. 

Cotangent ikti'tse-nd^ent), sh. {al) Trig. [f. 
Co- 4 + Tangent. The L. cotangens is used 
by Gunther Canoji Triaiigulorum, 1620.] The 
tangent of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbrev. coti) 

163s I. W. Sciograpkia So is the tangent of R- Z. P. To 
the cotangent of R, P. 2 . 1704 Harris (cited by John.son). 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Co-tangent is the Tangent of an 
Arch of a Circle, which is the Complement of another to 90 
Degree.s. 1831 Brewster Optics xix. 170 The index of 
refraction is the cotangen t of the angle of polarisation. 1853 
Be Morgan in R. P. Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton H I. 
387 Put cosines in the middle, sines on the flanks, and cotans 
on the extreme flanks. 

B. adj. Cotangent line 

1653 Stirrup Horomeiria tv. i- (1659) '^he side BE . . 
(for distinction^ may be called a Tangent line, and the side 
FF a Co-tangent line. 

Co-tangeutial (k^nitsendge-njal), a. Math. 
Also cqntangential. [f. Co-, Con- + Tangen- 
tial.] Having the same tangent 
1879 Thomson & Taxt Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 130 A Ime of 
curvature of a .surface is a line which at every point is co- 
tangential with normal section of maximum or minimum 
curvature. 1886 Jeffery in London Math. Soc. Proc., On 
. . Contangential .. Spherical Circles. 

Cotamine (kt?ta*jnoin). Chem. fa. F. cot at'- 
nine, f. narcotine by transposition of letters.] A 
non- volatile organic base, C12 Hjg NO3 + Ha O, 
obtained by the action of oxidizing agents on 
narcotine. (Watts.) 

1S57 Pereira Mai. Med. (ed. 4'' II. it. 609 There is a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of narcotine, namely cotarnine. 
1873 Fluckicer & Hanbury Pharmacogr. 34 By decompo- 
sition with sulphuric acid, narcotine yields Cotarnine, an 
undoubted base. 

Hence Cota*rnic, in cotarnic acid, C^ H^s O5, 
a product of the action of dilute nitric acid on co- 
tamine. Cotarna'mic [Amic] acid, Cn Hjg NO4, 
a product of the action of aqueous hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid on cotarnine at 140° or I50°C. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 88 Like aspartic acid, co- 
tarnamic acid combines with strong mineral acids. Ibid., 
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Cotarnine may be regarded as the methylated imide corre- 
sponding to cotarnic acid. 

Cotatipn, obs, form of Quotation, 

Cotcb, dial. f. Catch. 

Cotclxel Ckf>'tjel), sb. local. [Derivation un- 
known.] A portion (of grain, etc.) left in a sack 
or bag; a small remnant of a larger quantity, 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cotchel, a sack partly full. South. 
[So x88i in I. of Wight Gloss. ; 18S8 Berhsh. Gloss. (E.B.S.).] 
c 1870 Kentish dial, (from correspt.), I have gathered all the 
cotchels of saltpetre together and put them into one bag. 
1890 Correspt.fr. London, ‘Cotchell ’ is a word in use on 
the Corn Exchange in London . . to denote a small remnant 
of a larger quantity . . It may be applied to a bushel left 
from a sack or. , 100 quarters left out of a cargo. 

h* Co'tchel, 7 ). Ohs. rare. Also kotchel'l. 
App. the same as Cockle vA to cherish, [Cf. F. 
cochelet little cock, coqueliner to cocker.] 

1578 N. Baxter Calvin on fonak 20 They flatter them- 
selues and after a sort kotchell their own minds. Ibid. 51 
To much . . hath euery one of us kotcheled himselfe in his 
sins. 1606 Breton Ourania Bij, Cotchelling all things 
in their infancie Till they have got strength and maturitie. 

Cotehoneal, obs. form of Cochineal. 

Cote (kiT«t), jrAi- Also 5 kote, coots, 6-7 
eoat(e. [OE. cote fern,, a parallel form to cot 
neut. (see Cot sb.'^'), found also in MDu., MLG., 
andmod.G.] 

1 1 . A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourers; a cot or cottage. 
Now only dial. 

a 1034 Law Cntit in Thorpe Laws 1 . 418 (Bosw,) Gif h wile 
man forstolen hinge ham to his cotan bringe. c 1 160 H ation 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 To heof-coten. ^1300 Ilavelok 1141, I 
ne haue hws, y ne bane cote. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vni. 
16 Pothe prynces paley.ses and pore mennes cote.s. 1383 Wv- 
CUF Wisd. xi. 2 In de.sert places thei maden iitil cotes 1 1388 
litle housis]. ^ 1440 l^ronlp. Parv. 96 Coote, lytylle bowse. 
c 147S Children's Bk. 48 in Bahees Bk. ( 1868) 18 [As a ka]rle 
bat comys oute of a cote. 1519 Four Elements (1848) 30 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
and cavys small. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. in. ii. 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me. 
1605 Verstegan Dec. lutell. ix. (1628' 286 A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country habitation, 1613-^ 
W. Browne Brit. Past. n. iv. She them dismist to their 
contented coates. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cote, a 
sorry, slight Country-House or Hovel. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cote, a village, an isolated farm-house; as Beau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. [In Sc. common in names of solitary 
shepherd’s houses or farms, as East Cote, West Cote, etc. ; 
also in the comb, cote-house a cottar's house.] 

2 . A slight building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, pigs, fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall ; spec, a sheep-cote, 

<71420 Pallad. on Husb. hi. 1081 Her cotes make biforne 
. . and parte hem so betwene That every stye a moder wol 
sustene. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 8 
Go se & vysyte cure wethers in the cote. 1349-62 Stern- 
hold & H. Ps. xxiii. 2 He doth me tolde in coates most 
safe. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xxxiu 28 Stalles for all maner of 
beasts, and coates for flocks. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 186 
Where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl’d Cotes 
amid the field secure. 1691 Ray Crmribw 1.(1704) 177 Lean 
Hogs have been glad to creep into their Cotes. 1803 Luc- 
cock Nat. Wool zgq The produce of the Spanish cotes. 
1863 Bixon Holy Land 11. 46 The dove-seller kept his cotes 
for the accommodation of person.s too poor to sacrifice a kid 
or lamb. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cote . . a small building set 
apart for any special purpose; as Peat-cote, a house or 
place to put peat or turf in ; Salt-cote, a place where salt 
was wont to be made on the ^ea-shore. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Cote, a shed for small cattle, or fowls. [So in Dialect 
Glossaries of Sheffield, Cheshire, Shropshire, 

b. Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cote, 
hen-cote, sheep-cote, hell-cote (in which cot also 
occurs) ; and in more local use, pig-cole, swhu" 
cote, peat-cote, salt-cote, etc., which see. 

c. fig. 

1868 Daily TV/. 9 Bee., Every little human creature folded 
into the kindly cote of it [the Refuges Society] is . , a thief 
or a pauper the less. 

3 . CoTiib. See Got 4, 

Cote (kJ- tV, sb.^ Coursmg. Also 7 coat. [f. 
Cote z/.i] The action described under Cote 

1373 Turberv. Yenerte 246 He that giueth most Cotes, or 
most turnes, winneth the .wager. A Cote is when a Grey- 
hound goeth endwa3's by his fellow, and giueth the Hare 
a turne. .but if he coast and so come by his fellowe, that is no 
Cote. x6i2 Drayton Poly-olh. xxiii. (1748) 356 She from 
the dogs doth spin, That strive to put her off, but v/hen 
he cannot reach her. This giving him a coat, about again 
doth fetch her. 1848 Johnson Sportsman's Cycl. 194 A cote 
is when two dogs start even together, the hare going in a 
straight forward direction, and one dog draws endways by 
the other, and gives the hare a turn. 

Cote (kffut), ? Obs. Also 6-7 coat'e, 
(quote). [Of uncertain origin. Etymological 
writers have treated it as a doublet of Coast, 
mod.F. cbioyer; but under the prec. sb. (quot. 
1575) coast Site distinguished; cf, also 

Coast v. 10 ] 

1 . trans. (Coursing.) Of one oftwo dogs running 
together ; To pass by (its fellow) so as to give the 
hnre (or other animal coursed) a turn. 

One dog cotes the other : Sir W, Scott erroneously makes 
the hound cote the hare or other animal. 

iSSS InsUt. Gentleman Giij a, Hunters, .wil affirme. .that 
the fallowe dog^Q cotid the whyte, when as eueu dede the 
falow came behind. 1603 and Pi. R stunt fr. Pamass, ii. 
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V. (Arb.) 31 The buck broke gallantly : my great swift being 
disaduautaged in his slip was at the first behind, marry pre- 
sently coted and out-stript them. 1613 Drayton Poly-oib. 
xxiii. {1748) 355 Which dog first turns the hare, which first 
the other coats. 1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dztbrensia (1877) 
14 The Swallow-footed Grey-hound . . with celeritie Turnes 
his affrighted game, then coates againe His forward Rivall. 
1821 Scott Kenilw, xvii, No greyhound loves to cote a 
hare, as I to turn and course a fool. 1823 — 7'alism. viii, 
[A dog of] swiftness to cote an antelope. 

2 . transf. and fig. To pass by, go beyond ; to 
outstrip, surpass. 

1366 Deant Horace A vij, For he that thincks to coate all 
men and all to ouergoe. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 144. 
1399 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 81 1 'hey have in some 
sorts outgrowne them in it, and quoted them in all, one 
onely excepted. 1602 Shaks. Ham, ri. ii. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. 1603 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, 
Quick observation scud To coate the plot, or els the path is 
loist. <7 1611 Chapman /AW xxin. 324 My lov’d son, get 
but to be first at turning in the course, He lives not that can 
cote tliee then. 

Cote (bff“t), Also 7 coat(0. [f. CotejAIJ 
trans. To put (animals, etc.) in a cote. 

1630 in E. Peacock N. W'. Line. Gloss., Not hauing a 
swine cote to cote up bis swine in. 1630 J. Levett Ord. 
i>4w(i634) 29 When you have any swarme that is set up, 
Coate it as soone as you can. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 
134/2 All Sheep ..when Lodged .. are^ either Coated or 
Housed. 1747 Hooson Miners Z?/<7riT iv, If he give leave 
to them to Cote or Lodge any. 

Hence Oo'ted///. <3!. 

j866 Jean Ingelow Poems azs Or cooing of the early coted 
dove. 

Cote, Also coat(6. [F. cote r . 2 Obs. form 

of Quote, q.v. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 37 The Grekes. .cotede yeres 
at the glory of their victory from the captiuite of I'roj'e. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. N. T. Pref, (R.), The text is 
throughout coted in the margin. 1609 Heywood Brit. 
'Troy XII. i, Or any passage coate. 1660 S. Fisher Ruy 
tick's Alarm Wks. (1679) 244 To be more critical in 
Coting. 

Cote, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cot. 

Cote, var. of Quot Sc. Obs., rate, due- 
Cote-a-pye : see Courtept. 

Cote-armure, -liardy ; see Coat-. 

Coteful (kffu-tful). [f, Cote sbX + -pul.] 
As many as fill a cote. 

1863 Pall Mall G, 15 May 11 A coteful of pigeons. 

Cotel, Cotelar, -ere : see Cuttle, Cutler. 

Cdtelette, Fr. form of Cutlet, q.v, 

Cotellax, obs. f. Cutlass. 

Co-te*ller. [Co- 3 b.] One who tells along 
with another ; the second teller or counter of votes 
in the House of Commons 

1884 Manch. Exam. 3 May 6/1 Mr. Joseph Co wen . .acted 
as co-teller with Mr. Balfour. 

Cotemporane, -anean, etc. ; see Cont-. 
Co-te'nant. [Co- 3 c.] A joint tenant. Hence 
Co-te •nancy, Co-te'mire. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1890 III. 307 Halting, 
therefore . , I waited for my solitary co-tenant of the Cop. 
1884 Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 194 heouinote. One tenant 
. .has no right of action against his co-tenant. 

187s Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 112 The * Judgments of Co- 
Tenancy’ is a Brehon law-tract. .It puts, at the outset, the 
question, — ‘Whence does Co-Tenancy ari.se?' The answer 
given is ‘ From several heirs and from their increasing on 
the Land ’. i860 [see Co- 3 a] Co-tenure. 

t Co ‘ter. Obs, rare—'^. In 7 eoator. [f. Cote 
sb.'^ 4 -ER 1.] The tenant of a cote, a cottager. 

1631 Fitz-( 5 effray Come-horders yp Your poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coater, some daily labourer for his groat. 

Coterel, -ell, obs. ff. Cotterel. 

Coterell ^ (ki?'terelL Feudal Antiq. Also cot- 
terell, -ill. [a. OF. coterel, med.L. coterellus, 
dim. of OF. cotier , ined.L. cofdrius, coierius, the 
occupant of a cota or cot. Cf. Coterie.] A 
cottar, a cottager. 

[c 1086 Domesday Bk. (Du Cange\ Septem villani quisque 
de una virgata, & 16 coterelli, & 2 servi. ^ 1289 Charter in 
Kennett Par. Antiq. I. 439 Una cum villanis, coterellLs, 
eorum catallis, serviciis, sectis et sequelis.] 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. X. 97 (MSS- G & I) These were almes . . to com- 
fortie suche coterels [other JkiSS. cotyers]. Ibid. 193 
(MS. I) As coterels hei lybben. 1440 Proznp. Parv. gSji 
Coterelle. 1360 in Cressraguel Chart, 0:886) 1 . 120 His and 
thair subtennentis, cottrallis, seryandis, and _ assignayes. 
1866 Macm. Mag. Xlll. 252 Be.sides these villains there 
are eight coterells or cottagers, four of whom are women and 
probably widow.s. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. iv. 
75 There are nine coterells, each holding a cottage, and 
most of them an acre of land. 

H Applied (errontously) to the tenement. 

1617 Minsheu Delator, Coshe or Coterell in old Engli.sh, 
is the same that a Cottage, or a little house. [Flence in 
Phillips 1657-1706.] <71640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 

(1883) I. 193 Each Copiholder of a yard land, halfe yard 
land, farmndle, and CotterelL 

Coterell dial. [a. OF. couturelle, ^coUi- 
rele, dim. of couture, coiure cultivated land;— L. 
cuUura tillage, Culture, in med.L. = ctdlus.J 
(See quots.) 

1748 t^e Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1 . 153 fD.) Here [Sheppey- 
isle] are several TwnuU in the marshy parts all over the 
island, some of which the inhabitants call Coterels ; these 
are supposed to have been cast up in memory of some of 
the Danish leaders who were buried here. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Coterell, a little raised mound in the marshes to 
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•whicTi the shepherds and their flocks can retire when the 
salterns are submerged by the tide. 

Coterie (k 5 u*teri). Also 8 -ery, eotterie. [a. 
Y. coterie ‘ a company of people who live in famili- 
arity, or who cabal in a common interest ’ (Littre), 
orig". a certain number of peasants united together 
to hold land from a lord ’ ; * companie, societie, 
association of countrey people^ (Cotgr.), f. cotier 
cotariuSy coterius cottar, tenant of a coia 
or cot Cf. F. eotterie ^ a base, ignoble, and 
seruile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
yeelding only rent, or if more, but cens or surcens 
at most ’ (Cotgr.). 

By Walker and Smart stressed on the last syllable as 
French : the latter has the o short ; whence the i8thc. cot* 
iericy and its riming in Byron with lottery 

An organized association of persons for 
political, social, or other purposes ; a club. Obs, 
Unw, Museum Jz-n, A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in the nation, is now forming, and a large house of a 
deceased nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
society is to be called T/ze cotery of revolutionists, or of 
antz-mimsferza lists, from the French word coterie, vulgarly 
called a cli/5 in English. 1766 D. Barrington Observ. 
Stat 24,(^noU, The word eotterie, of which so much has 
been said of late, ^ 1774 Foote Coseners 1. Wks. 1799 II- 
346 My expences in ..subscription-money to most 01 the 
clubs and coteries, 

% A circle of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ^outsiders*, a ‘set’: a. A 
select or exclusive circle in Society; the select 
‘ set* who have the entree to some house, as *the 
Holland House coterie *. 

*A friendly or fashionable association. It has of late 
years been considered as meaning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only’ (Todd 1818'. 

1738 Common Sense I. 345 Beware of Select Cotteries, 
where, Avithout an Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 
odd Body. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ, (1778) II. 164 , 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame de V***'s Coterie. 1779 
Mad. B’AtiBLAY Diary Oct,, You recollect what Mrs. Thrale 
said of him, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
season. 1821 Byron ^uan iv. ci-x, Fame is but a lottery 
JDrawn by the blue-coat misses pf a coterie, 182S J. W. 
Croker in C Papers I. xiii. 400 Lady Holland was 
saying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 Vern. 
Lee Stud, Italy m. i. 68 A man. .belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of the day. 

b. A ‘set* associated by certain exclusive in- 
terests, pursuits, or aims : a clique. 

1827 De Quincey Murder HI. 12 Catiline, Clodbs 
and some of that coterie. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 
I. V, 207 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the my.stery of 
good painting. 1838-9 Hall am Hist. Lit. IV. vii, iv. § 54, 
329 Written for an exclusive coterie, not for the world. 
1862 Merivale Rom. Efnp.itZ6^) V. xlvi, 359 In vain had 
Tiberius chafed under the jeers of this licensed coterie. 
1888 W. D. Hamilton Cal. State Papers, Domestic Ser, 
1644 Pref. xo This religious element .. revived the hitter 
animo.sitie,s of the old political parties, and caused the 
members [of Pai-liament] to group themselves into coteries, 
e. A meeting or gathering of such a circle. 

180S Moore To Lady H iv. Each night they held a 

coterie. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 11 . 347 We 
are so accustomed now to this style of fusillade, that all we 
do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries, 
d. transf and Of animals, plants, etc. 

1869 Gillmore Reptiles Birds 219 With the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that ocair in the squares. 1883 H, O. Forbes 
EaUtralisfs Wand. 85 The genus Pajus is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

3 . attrih, and Comb., as coterie-speech. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 12 May 3/1 A coterie-speech~not to 
say a jargon — current only on the highest heights of 
culture. 

Hence (chiefly mnee-wds.) Co*terie v., to asso- 
ciate in a coterie. Coterie-an a., of or pertaining 
to a coterie; sb. a member of a coterie. Co*te- 
rieisli a., savouring of a coterie, Co-terieism, 
the spirit or practice of coteries. 

Winter in Bond. (ed. 3) II. 156 If .. I can do 
otherwise than coterie Neville and the Beauchamp,?. 
1778 Learning at a Loss I. 67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
1773 Poetry in Ann, Reg. 225 Ye Coterieans ! who profess No 
business, but to dance and dress. 1841 Tait’s Mag, VIII. 
590 [She] received an immense quantity of prai.se from the 
English pre-ss, courteous, cordial, and coterieish, 1825 
New Monihty Mag. XIII. 584 This spirit of coterieism is 
so prevalent. 1863 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ A ri 517 
The polished coterieism of Moore, 

CoteTminal, a. [Co- 2,] Variant of CoN- 

teeminal; -Conterminous 3- 

1833 Herschel Astron. v. 205 Zones of climate are not 
co-terminal with zones of latitude. 1870 E. Mulford The 
Naiiofi vi, 81 The scope of the latter is held as coterminal 
with the apprehension of the former. 

t Co-te*rminate, a. Obs. = Contebminate. 

164s G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II, 32 The Stagge and 
Sheepe may be co-terminate, In Nature’s finall Strife. 

Co-teTminoTis, a. [Improperly formed; cf. 

CONTEMPOBART.] == CONTERMINOUS. 

*799 J- Robertson Agric, Perth 59 These . . fences are 
constructed and maintained at the mutual expence of co- 
terminous heritors. 1861 J. G. Fall Rome vi. 

293 It was their policy to have a co-terminous kindred 
power on the oppo.site side of the Alps. 

Cotesian (k<3trzian, “,5’an), a. [f. the name of 
Koger Cotes, a distinguished English mathema- 
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tician, 1682-1716.] Pertaining to Roger Cotes 
or his mathematical discoveries. 

* 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl, Suppl., App., Cotesian theorezzz, an 
appellation used for an elegant property of the circle dis- 
covered by Mr. Cotes. 17^ Hutton Math. Diet. s. v. 

mo. List of Spurious Words 
Cotb, obs. form of Quoth. 

Cotlie, COatll (kJutJ), sh. Ohs. or dial. Forms ; 
1 cotiu, 1-3 eolSe, 5 cot]i(e, kothe, 8-9 dial. 
couth, cooth, 9 caud, eoad. [OE. cdbti, code 
disease, pestilence, affecting men or beasts.] 

1 1 . Sickness, disease, pestilence ; an attack of 
illness, as swooning, the pains of childbirth, etc. 

c 1000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 546 (Bosw.) Seo co 5 u Se Imcas 
hatab paralisin. c xooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 234 Wi)? wambe 
cobum. 3086 0 . E. Ch?‘on., Swylc coSe com on mannura 
. pset maeni^e menn swulton. 1200 Trin. Coll- Horn. 177 
CumeS co’ 3 e o6er qualm and michel b^rof felleS. c 1440 
Promp. Par7>. 96/1 Cothe, or swownynge, sincopa.^ 1447 
Bokbnham Seyntys{Koxh.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe be And may returne and geyn lyf take. 1460 Cap- 
grave Chron. no Hir cothis fel upon hir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Collise and Seynt Clement Cherch. c 1460 Towne- 
ley Myst. 31 Thise wederes ar so hidus with many a cold 
coth. 

2 . Now a disease of sheep and cattle ; cf. Coe. 
dial. [Cf. CoED/jZ>/. a. diseased.] 

[1041 0. E. Chron., Mycelorfes wses. .forfaren. .J>nrh mist- 
lice coSa.] 1784-1815 Young Annals Agric., Cazid, the ret 
in sheep. Com^v. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cooth, a cold 
caught by a cow or norse. 188S Edin. Rev. Oct. 512 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. 

Cotlie (kJuty), V. dial. Also coathe, cawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To faint ’ (Forby Voc. E. Anglia). 0 

2 . trans. To give (sheep) the ‘ coe ’ or rot. ^ 

1867 J. R. Wise Ne^v Forest (18801 281 The springs in the 

New Forest are said *to cothe’ the sheep, — that is, to 
disease their livers. 1880 E. Comw. Gloss. s.v. Cawed, A 
sheep affected by that disease elsewhere known as rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it \9. a-coihed. 1884 W. Morning News 
20 Dec. 8/6 In 1879 there was a great loss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cawthed. 

Co*t“llOXlSe, CO'te-llOtise. Sc. and dial. 

[f. Cot sh .'^, Cote sh .^ 4- House ^^.] 

1 . A small cottage ; spec, in Scotland, the house 
of a cottar. 

(Although usually spelt cot-, the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is tf*?//?-, pronounced the same as coat, with the 
long 0 that has arisen from original short o in an open 
syllable, as in OE. cd-ie, ME. cd-te.) 

Comp I . Scot. xi. 96 Ne scotds man suld duel in ane 
house that vas loftit, hot rather in ane Util cot house. 1685 
R. Hamilton Let. in Faith/. CoHtendings{xjZo)x^Z Among 
the Cott-houses of Scotland. 1795 Macneill Wtll 4* Jean 
II. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie’s cot-house, Swift by post 
the papers fled. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I. 
258 ‘That I couldna make a cothouse in Kirkbride..look 
like hame to my own bairns ?" 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cot-house, the most usual name for a cottage; 
the latter is hardly ever heard among those who live in one. 

2 . A slight shelter ; a shed, outhouse, etc. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes ni. <Arb) 27 Creeping into the 
Beadles Cothouse. 1610 Holland Camded's Brit. 1. 423 
Londoners . . laugh at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women [muliercularum haHtacula\. 3871 J, R. Wise 
New Forest Gloss,, Cot-house, an outhouse, shed. 
Cotlmni. (k<7K ])»m, ktijil'in). [a. F, coihurjie 
= L. cothurnus', see Cothurnus, the ordinary 
form.] « Cothurnus. 

x6o6 Peach AM Graphice (1612) 327 Melpomene [having] 
on her feet her high Cothum or Tragick Pantofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. 1827 Beddoes Let. in Poems p. Ixxvi, 
[She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. 1887 A 
Lang Myth, Ritual Relig. II- 233 The sacrifice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cothurns on its feet. 

b. = Cothurnus b. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 382 Uplifted on the 
cothurn half a yard Above the natural stature ! x86o Mot- 
ley Netherl. (X867) lHh 284 She did not drape herself melo- 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heroic wreath and cothurn. 
Cothtimal (ki7])i?*jnal), a. (and T^.) [f. L. 

cothurn-us y -NL.'\ Of or pertaining to the co- 
thurnus; of tragedy, tragic. 

1603 B. joNSON Poetaster v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/1 Cothur- 
nal buskins. 1657 Dozninion v, v, in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV, 183 Ihe scene wants actors; I’ll fetch more, and 
clothe it In rich cothurnal pomp. 3659 Chamberlayne 
Pharonida ii. iv, Then in its high Cothurnal scenes, a lofty 
tragedy Erects their thoughts. 

tB. as sh. = Cothurnus. Ohs. 

3626 G. Sandys Life of Ovid (R. Supp.h The tragick 
stage on high cothurnals climes. 

Cotlmrnate (kopnm/t), a. [ad. 'L. cothur- 
ndi-us, i. cothurnus : see -ate-.] Shod with the 
cothurnus ; buskined ; tragic. 

363* Heywqod Apol. Actors 11. 33 With royall .stile 
speakes our cothumate Muse. 3635 — Hierarch, iv. 243 
Sophocles the Prince of the Cothumate Tragedie. 

So t Cotlmraiated, Cotlmmed ppl. a., buskined. 
Cotliu'rn.iaiL, tCothu-mic (in quot. quothur- 
niche). fCotliu'rnical a. = Cothurn At. 

3623 Cockeram, one wearing buskins. 1882 

HarpePs Mng, LXV. 562 With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
low, mantled and cothurned. 3663 K. W. Conf. Ckarac,, 
Old Hording Hagg I tZ6d) go Her feet are inveloped in her 
aulean or rather cothumian buskins. 18^ New Monthly 
Mag. XII. 352 Her measured cothumian step. 3607 Hey- 
wooD Fair Maid Exek, Pro!., Our Muse . . to the highest 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothumicke action 
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shall devise. 1599 BrozighioPs Lett. viii. 28 After your 
saucie manner in a cothurnicall challenge. 

It OothUTBO. Obs. [su. It. cot hurno l =next 

161X Coryafs Cpidities Panegyr. Vtrses, Leave we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn u.s A.s Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and his Cothuraoes. 

Ii CotSuirnilS [L., ad. Gr. tcuBop- 

vos : rarely adapted as Cothurn.] A thick-soled 
boot reaching to the middle of the leg, w’orn by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama ; a 
buskin. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl s.v., Sophocles is said to have 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. 
(1822) II- 29 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus. 2820 W. Tooke Lzecian I. 551 
Think of a tragic actor, who .should stand with one foot in 
a high cothurnus, while the other was quite unshed. 18S0 
tqih Cent. VII. 60 The Cothurnus . . equalised the stature 
of the actors. 

"h. fig. As characteristic of tragedy, or of a 
tragic and elevated style. 

1852 Thackeray Esmcnid i, She too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to mea.sure. 1884 Farrar 
Messages of Bks. xv. 300 St. Paul cannot always wear the 
majestic cothurnus, yet his lightest words are full of 
dignity. 

Co’thy, coatllj, a. dial [f. Cothe sb. ■‘r 
-Y I.] lliseased, sickly. Of sheep ; Affected with 
the ‘ coe ’ or rot. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Cothy, faint, sickly, ailing 
. .A dog is said to be cothy when he is meek and delicate. 
3883 Hampshire Gloss., Coathy, rotten ; applied to diseased 
sheep. 

Cotice, obs. form of Cotise. 

Coticher, eotiger, obs. ff. Cottager. 
t Coti'cular, d!. Obs. rare-^. [t 1 .. cbticula, 
dim. of cos, cot-em whetstone 4- -ar.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. 

1799 Kirwan Ceol Ess. 184 Rubble slate, or coticular 
slate, or indurated clay. 

Co-tidal (kq tsrdal), a. [Co- 2.] Of or 
pertaining to the coincidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esp. that of high water. Cotidal line, 
a line on a map connecting all those places at 
which high water occurs at the same hour. 

3833 Whewell in Phil. 7'rans. 151 The cotidal lines so 
produced will be nearly perpendicular to the length of the 
sea. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag.fil. 164 ‘Co-tidal line’,, a 
line passing through all those points which have high water 
at the same hour of the day. 

Cotidial, Cotidian : see Quoti-. 

Coti*gnac [F.], var. Codiniac ; cf. Cotintate. 
t Coti'gulate, v. Obs. [Erron. for conicgulatei\ 

1623 CocKERAM Eng. Diet. 11, To Tile a cotigulate. 

Cotilidon, obs. form of Cotyledon. 
CO'ti*llage. [Co- 3a] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised in ancient village communities. 

3883 Seebohm Vill Commun. iv. iii. 123 In the co-tillage, 
the team, .was assumed to be of eight oxen. 

So Co-tiTler. 

1833 Seebohm Fill Commun. iv. Hi. 121 If any di.spute 
should arise between the co-tillers as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. 

Cotillion, iicotillon (k^^tiTyon, k^tz^y^h). 
[ad. Y. cotillon petticoat, peasant girl’s jupon, dim. 
of cotte coat, in iSthc, given as name to a dance 
for four or eight persons ; see Littr^.] 

1 . The name of several dances, chiefly of French 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figure.?. 

In English usage now only as a foreign term ; hut in U. S. 
commonly u.^^ed as a generic name for quadrilles, and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the German c. 

3766 [C. Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 340 Miss Clunch and 
Sir Toby perform’d a Cotillon. 3775 Sheridan Rivals ni. 
V, These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
quite beyond me 1 3790 Burns Tam O Shunter 116 War- 
locks and witches in a dance; Nae cotillion brent new frae 
France. 3833 Mrs. F. Trollope Dozn. Manners Amer. 
xiv. (1839) 117 [In America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles. 3860 Motley Netherl.XxZ^E) I, ii. 36 
If I am ever caught dancing the German cotillon, 
b, attrib. 

x8xx L. M. Hawkins Ciess ^ Gertr. I. 324 Monday’s 
dress ball, Wednesday’s concert, Thursday’s cotillion ball. 
3837 -'4 js Hawthorne Twice Told T. (1851) II. xv.229 Some 
cotillion party, or subscription ball at a dollar a head, 

2 . A piece of music suited to or arranged for the 

dance. 3828 in Webster. 

8. ‘A woollen material in black and white for 
ladies’ skirts’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
Cotin^a (kuti-qga). [F. cotinga ; originally 
native name in S. America.] A South American 
bird, or family of passerine birds, of brilliant 
plumage. 

Originally applied to the Sky-blue <Dnn\Xtx^x {Amp elis 
cotinga of Linnaeus) ; this (under the name Cotinga c&ruled) 
was subsequently made the type of a genus, the cotingas, 
which has since been taken as the type of a family Cotin- 
gidse, cognate to the A mpelidse or Chatterers, 

1783 Latham Synopsis Birds II. 1. 94. 1793 Smellie tr. 
Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1812) XV. 33 Few birds have such 
beautiful plumage as the Cotingas. 1840 CztviePs Anhn. 
Kingd. 182 The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as in 
the generality of flycatchers. 

Flence Cotlmgme a., pertaining or related to 
the cotinga. 


COTIHIATE. 

t Cotraiate. Obs, [ad. i6tlic. F, coUgnat 
(Pare V also cotogniai, novrcotzgnaci see Codiniac.] 
A confection made of quinces. 

i6is Markham Eng', Housetu, ii. ii. (i§68) 98 Your dried 
suckets, men your marmalades, and cotiniates. 1620 Ven- 
KER yja- Recta vii. 112 The Cotiniate, or Marmalade made 
of Quinces. 

Cotise AT^r. Forms dcotys, 6-9 

-ize, 7 -is(se, oottize, -as, 7-9 cottice, 9 cottis?^, 
cotice, 7- cotise. [a. F. cotice^ in i6th c. cotisse^ 
of uncertain origin.] 

1 . An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
bend ; usually occurring in couples, one on each 
side of a bend, fess, or other charge ; cf. Cost sb.^ 

[1300 Siege Caerlaverock (1828) 12 O une blanche beode lee 
De deus costices entre alee.] 157a Bossewell la 

A Coste, is the fourth parte of the bende. .and is called at 
somtime a Cotys, somtyme a Batune. 1610 [see Cost 
1844 Burke Heraldry s.v. Browne^ Sa. three tigers 

passant in bend betw. two double cotises arg. 

1 2 . (See quot.) 0 b$. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry vi. vi. (i6ti) 271 If the things be 
lining, and sease vpon the Shield, then shall they be called 
properly Supporters ; but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the Escocheon, then shall such Arraes be said to be (not 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things . . And 
these Cotises. .are so called. .ofCosta, the Rib. 

Cotise (kpiis), Her, For forms see prec. [f. 
prec. sb.] traits. To Ijorder (a bend, fess, chevron, 
etc.) on botli sides with cotises, barrulets, etc. 
See also prec., sense 2.) Hence Co-tised ///. a,y 
Oo'tising vbl. sb. 

1572 BossEWEt.L A nnoHe ir. 60 A bende, cotized with two 
cotizes. 1610 [see prec. 2]. 1681 Loud. Gaz, No. 1644/4 
Engraven with these- Arms, viz. On a Fess Cottased be- 
tween three Half-Moons, as many Roses also. 1847 Gloss, 
Heraldry (Parker) 89 Cot t iced, Cottised, or Accosted^ .said 
of a bend borne between cottices. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, 4* Pop. xiv. IS5 They appear . . to have cotised their 
own silver bend with the two bendlets. 

Co-ti*tular. [Co- 3 b.] One of the patron 
saints to whom^ a church is jointly dedicated. 

1889 J, Morris in Archssol. LII, 390 The painting repre- 
sents St. Paul, one of the original co-titulars of the chapel. 

t Cotiza'tion, cott-. Obs. rare. [a. ¥. cott- 
sation^ earlier re?//-, quott'^xi. of action fromrr/zrrr, 
qiiotiser : see next.] Allotment to each person of 
tlie amount of contribution to a tax, etc. 

1604 E. G[rim.stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v\,%\x\. 459 
The division was not made by equal portions, but by cottiza- 
tion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie. 
i6ix CoTou., Cottisation, a Cottisation, assessement, or 
taxation. _ 

i‘ Cotize, COttize, Obs. [a. F. cotiser, for- 
merly €otiisei% f. cote L. quota : cf. prec.] trans. 
To fix the quota of, to assess ; hence to assess or 
estimate the worth or dignity of. 

1602 W. Wat.som Decacordon 257 [He] tooke upon him to 
cotize our English nobles and gentles there, affirming that 
there were not past three or fower. .that were of any noble 
or generous blood. 

t Co’tland. Hist. Also coth-. [f. Cot sb.l + 
T.and. Early documentary evidence shows chiefly 
the latinized forms cotlandum, cotlamia.'] The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 acres) held along 
with his cot by the Old English cotset or cottar. 

n:xx5o m^Monast, Angl, I. 325 Item una virgata terra;, 
cum dimidia unius Gotland! tota, sicut fuerat Walter!. — 
Ibid. 11. 128 Unam waram, & 2 Cotlandas cum dominio 
& prato. 1316 Patent 9 Eduu. IT (in Blount Law Diet, 
S.V.), De una Cothlanda terrse in Wathford. 1399 in Ken- 
nett Par. Antiq. II, 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibidem inter 
Gotland quam Johannes Goldering tenet ex una parte, et 
Gotland quam Thomas Webbe tenet ex altera. x866 Rogers 
Agric. <5- Prices I. iv. 76 Three [acres] of cotland with a 
messuage. 

Oo'tlaaider. Sc. ‘ A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land ' 
(Jamieson). 

Cotlequo, corruption of Coqueltcot. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 217 A new rich 
silk cotlequo gown. 

t Co*tlif. Obs, [OE. cot-Uf neut., f. cot Cot 
sb.'^ + life, living, dwelling: cf. mynster-Uf 
monastery.] A cot-house, a cottage ; or (as some 
think) a village. 

loox O. E. Chron.^ Hy . .forbaerndon Soneliam set Wealtham 
and o3ra cotlifa fela. ?^zx2oo Clutrter yaxivlti, to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 204 Ic annSat sainte Petre and 6a 
5ebro3ran habban Sat cotlif Euereslea. c 1250 Prov. A Ifred 
259 in O. E. Misc, 118 Wo is him hat vuel wif brynge)? to 
his cotlyf. 

tCotloft. Ohs. App. a variant of Cockloft. 

164a Fuw.er Holy <5- Prof. St. 1. xiv. 45 These [elder 
brothers] are the Toppes of their houses indeed, like cot- 
lofts, highest and emptiest. 

tCo'tman. Hist. Also 6 cote man. [f, CotI, 
Cote i + Man.] The tenant of a cot or cottage ; 
a cottager, ‘ cotset \ or ^ coterell ^ ; in Sc. a cottar. 
Also attrib.f as in cotman land^ agricultural land 
held by a cotman. 

Domesday Bh., Worcesters/t. (SpelmtLXi), Et 8 bor- 
darii & Cotmaniu cuni 2 carucis. 1338 Durh. Hahnote 
Rolls (Surtees) 1. 24 Quilibet cotmannus habeat partem suam 
pa.sturae. 1339 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 142,^ I bequith 
unto every cotman within the towne of Myddilton ijd a 
pece. 15^ Vestry Bks. (Surtees; 13 Everie house holder, 
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as well gentle men as also husbandmen and cote men. 1823 
Caledonian Mercury 20 Nov. (Jam.), A boy belonging to 
a cotman on the farm. 1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. 
193 At Rotherfield . . there are three kinds of land, Assart, 
Farthing-land and Cotmanland. 

Co*to« In Coto-barkj name of an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia, and used to control diarrhoea 
and excessive perspiration {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Hence Coiioin {Chem.\ a fragrant balsamic sub- 
stance in yellowish white crystals, obtained from 
coto-bark. 

X879 Watts Diet. Chetn. VIII, 573 Experiments .. have 
shown that the active principles of coto-bark are not always 
the same, some samples yielding, not cotoin, but other 
bodies having similar but weaker medicinal properties. 

Coton, obs. form of Cotton. 

Cotoneaster (ki?t<?»:nfj0e'st3J[). [mod. Bot. 
L. f. cotonea^ cotonia quince + -astek.] 

A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Losacem, inhabiting northern Europe and the Hi- 
malaya mountains, one species being a rare native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 
mental shrubs, 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp.j Cotonasfer, in botany, a 
name given by several authors to a species of the cratsegus. 
X796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 324 Cotofieaster (a 
medlar), dwarf quince. i88a Proc. Berw, Nat. Club IX. 
567 Cotoneaster on a wall partly shaded by trees. Mod. 
The wall of the porter’s lodge is covered with evergreen 
cotoneaster. 

Cotonnade : see Cottonade. 

Co-torment, -torture : see Co-. 

Cotoval : see Kotwal, police officer (in India). 

i* CotC[tie£k 31 (k^tkwzn). Obs. Also 6 cote- 
cott-, 6-8 cot-, [f. rt?/+ Quean ‘ woman \ esp. as 
a depreciatory term. The first element is ap- 
parently Cot sb.^, Cote sb.^ in the sense *inean 
house, hut ^ : the original meaning being thus 
‘ housewife of a labourers cot Thence the 
transition is easy on the one side to * one who has 
the manners of a labourer’s wife, rude ill-mannered 
woman, vulgar beldam, scold* (cf. huzzy, Husst, 
from housewife), and on the other to a ‘ man who 
acts the housewife ’.] 

1 . (app.) The housewife of a cot or labourers hut. 
To play the cotquean : said of a man : see sense 3. 

1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Kotchwen, Cotequeane. 
1589 Nashk Almond for Par rat 5 The Vicar of little Down, 
in Norfolke . . groaping his owne hennes, like Cotquean. 
1624 H EYWOOD Gtinaik. iv. x8o Aristotle holds it as incon- 
venient and uncomely for the wife to busie herselfe about 
any publike affaires, as for the man to play the cotqueane 
at home. 

2 . opprohriously. A woman to whom the manners 
of such a housewife are attributed; a coarse, 
vulgar, scolding woman, a low beldam. 

(Cf. such expressions as ‘ to scold like a market-woman ', 

‘ a fish-wife * a tinker’s wife etc.) 

XS92 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 146 Why thou . . Cot- 
queane and scrattop of scolds wilt thou never leave afflict- 
ing a dead Carcass. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. iii, 
{Jupiter to Juno] We are a king, cotquean. .we will cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. 1608 T. James 
A pol. Wyclif 67 Railing and scolding more meretricum 
worse then Cot-queanes. 1633 '^o'ssi'Tis Pity i. ii. Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that's your profession. 

3 . contemptuously. A man that acts the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or meddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s province. Cf. 
similar use of old wife, old woman, etc. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. fy jut. iv. iv. 9 Cap. Looke to the 
bakte meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. Nur. Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed. i6ix Dekker Roar- 
ing Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177, I cannot abide these aperne 
husbands ; such cotqueanes. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berke- 
leys (1883) II. 372 They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene, Milksopp. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 4B2 F4. a 1719 Addison (J.), A stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean ; each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. 1772 Weekly Mag. 4 June 
295/1 They brand a man with the name of a cot-quean. 1823 
Hogg in Blackw. Mag, XVI 1. 113 If thou'rt a Cotquean by 
my soul, I'll split thy pruriginious nowl. 

Hence Co*tqxieaned ppl. a., ’i made a (male) cot- 
quean. Cotquea’uity {noiue~wd.\ character or 
quality of a (female) cotquean. Cotq.xLeaii*like a, 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ans7v. Osor. 238 b. This unbry- 
deled and cottquenelike maner of scolding and lavishnes 
of toung. Ibid. 454 Cotqueanelyke rayling Rascallyke 
raging. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. iii, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean ; and we will thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. 1704 D’Urfey Hell beyond Hell 
Tales 79 Like a cotquean’d fool, whose life Is bless'd, if he 
can please his wife. 

Co-traitor, -tripper, -trustee : see Co-. 

t Cots. Ohs. A deformation of God's. Cf. cocks, 

Qae^ sb.^, Cops. 

1526 100 Merry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 130 By cottes 
blut and her nay le. 1615 Val. Welshm. (1663) B iijb, 
Angels I Cots blue-hood. .1 pray you who sent her thither? 
X728 Vanbr. & CiB. Prov. Husb. m. i. Cots my life I I have 
a good mind to pull your eyes out 1 

tCo*tset. Hist. [OE. cot-smta (Somner), lit. 
‘occupant of a cot,* chiefly known in latinized 
form cotsetus and OF. cqzet, coscet (pi. -ez) in 
Domesday and other early sources ; f. CoT.r^.^ + 
-skta OLG. -s&to, OHG. 'S&zp sitter, dweller.] 


. COTTAGE. ^ ' 

In OE. Law ; A villein who occupied a cot or 
cottage with an attached plot of land, held by ser- 
vice of labour. (See note to Cottar I.) 

[<? 1086 Domesday Bk., Wiltshire (Du Cange'', Rogerius 
Comes : Octo villani, & octo Coscez cum quinque carucis. 
c 1x23 Laws of Hen, /, c. 30 (Spelman) Willani vero vel 
cotseti , vel ferdingi, vel qui sunt huj usmodi viles vel in opes 
personas, non sunt inter legum judices numerandi.] 1809 
Tomlins Law Did., Coisets. .the meanest sort of men, now 
termed cottagers. [X875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 427 The 
Domesday Survey, .attests the existence of. .nearly 7000 
cotarii and cotseti, whose names seem to denote the posses- 
sion of land or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
in produce. Ibid. 431 The exclusion of the villani, cotseti, 
and ferdingi. .from the judicial duties of the shiremoot.] 1883 
Seebohm Vill. Commun. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, 1125] In Kateringes. .there were 8 cotsetes, each 
holding 5 acres.. The 8 cotsetes work one day a week, and 
twice a year make malt 

b. Comb. Cotsetland - Gotland. 

Liber Ramesiensis §265 (Du Cange) Dedit priedictus 
Abbas praedicto Hugoni..unam Cotsethlandam cum libero 
servitio. 

tCotsetla, cotsetle- Hist. Also cote-. 
[OE, cot-, cote-setia lit. ‘ occupant of a cottage * 
\-setla settler) ; app. the same as cot-sseta,] = 
prec. (See quot. 1890.) 

c 1000 Reditud. Sing. Pers. in Thorpe Laws I. 432 
Cotesetlan riht, be 6am 6e on lande stent. x86i Pearson 
Early <5- Mid. Ages Eng. 201 The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, 
and geneats, were the semi-servile. 1890 W. Cunningham 
Growth Eng. Industry 102 The cotsetle had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a w'eek all the year round (week-work) and three days a 
week in harvest (boon-work). 

T Cotso, int. slang. Obs. Variant of Catso ; 
but perh. associated with CoTS.^ ^ 

1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. i. iii, Cotso! I know 'em 
a little. 1741 Richardson III. 374Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither ! 

Cotswold (kf?*tswjyid). Forms : 4-8 Cotes- 
wold, 5 Cotteswolde, 6 Oottesolde, Oots- 
sold, 6-7 Cotsold, 7 Cottshold, Cotsal(l, Oot- 
wold, 8 Cotsol, Cotswold. [From the 1 7th c, 
conjectured to be derived from sheep cots or cotes 
-f- Wold ; but the first element is uncertain.] 

The proper name of a range of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuries for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 
Cotsquold lion, a humorous appellation for a sheep, 

[1306 Petit, in Rolls of Farit. I. 198/2 Ecclesie de New- 
enton super Coteswalde. 1327 Petit, ibid. II. 182/1 Unze 
Sakes & Sys cloves de le meliour Leyn de Coteswold a 
I'oeps nostre dit Seignour.] 1537 Thersites in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 400 Now have at the lions on Cots’old. XS48 
Halle Chron. 196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to be 
transported vnto the countre of Spayne. <zx533 Udall 
Royster D. (Arb.) 70 Then will he looke as fierce as a 
Cotssold lyon. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, ii. iii. 9. 1^8 — 
Merry W. 1. i. 92 How do's your fallow Greyhound, Sir, I 
heard say be was out-run on, Cotsall. <2x6x2 Harington 
Epigr. ni. xviii. (N.'', Lo then the mystery from whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came. 1658 
Phillips, Coteswold (old word), a company of sheepcotes, 
and sheep feeding on hills. 1864 Daily Tel, 22 Sept., I shall 
cross my Downs with Cotswolds. 

Cott(e, obs. f. CuAT, Coot, Cot. 

|[ Cotta ^ (kp'tSL).' Eccl. [med.L. cotta, cofa 
‘tunica clericis propria* (Du Cange) : see Coat.] 
A surplice : see quots. 1R48, 1865. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss <$• Gain (1853) 47 Do you like 
the short cotta or the long ? 1865 Ch. Times 23 Nov., The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less ample sleeves. 

F. Marion Crawford Rom. Singer I. 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and his white cotta. 

T Co’tta Ohs. (See quot.) 

1823 Crabb Teckn. Did., Cotta, a sort of measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds i2,o<x>. 
1858 in SiMMONDS Did. Trade, etc. 

11 Cotta COttaK (k^*tta), Angh-Ind. [ad. 
Hind, katthd (Yule).] ‘A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yards* (Yule). 

1784 in Seton-Karr Select.fr. Calcutta Gaz. I. 34 (Y.) An 
upper roomed House standing upon about 5 cottahs of 
ground. 1883 Mateer Gospel in S, Ind. 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. 

II CottabuS (kp-tabi?s). Greek Antiq. [L,, a. 
Gr. KOTTapos.'] An amusement of young men in 
ancient Greece, much in vogue at drinking parties, 
consisting in throwing a portion of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

‘The simple.st mode was when each threw the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same 
time invoking his mistress' name ; if the whole fell with a 
distinct sound into the basin, it was a sign he stood well 
with her ’ ( Liddell & Scott). 

1823 Macaulay Misc. Writ, A then. Revels, I must drink 
water that you may play the Cottabus with Chian wine. 
1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1887) I. 21 Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the cottabus. 

Hence Co'ttabist, a player of this game. 

1877 Blackie W^w^if««X38 There is no cottabist in Sicily 
to match him. 

Cottage (k^-ted^). Forms: 4-6 cotage, 5- 
cottage. [app. a. AF. *cotage, in latinized form 
cotagium, f. cola Cote \ Cot L The force of the 
suffix was prob. to denote a cot and its appurten- 
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ances, a cottage tenement; but no distinct evi- 
dence of tills is quoted. Mod.F- cottage is from Eng. 
OF. had cotage as a term of feudal law in the sense of 
base tenure {tenure roturiere^ Godef.), and the rent 
paid for a tenement so held. Cf. the following : 

A&ktnole MS,. 837 (17th c.) art. vHi, fol. 162 An Esquire., 
is he that in times past was Costrell to a Icnight . . whereof 
euery knight had twoe at the least [in] attendance upon 
him, in respect of the fee, For they held their land of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knight service.] 

X A dwelling-house of small size and humble 
character, such as is occupied by fatm-lahourers, 
villagers, miners, etc. 

Historically the term is found first applied to the dwell- 
ing-places or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various legal enactments, such as 
31 MUz. c. 7, IS Geo. IIJ^ c. 32, etc., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from paying church-rate, 
poor-rate, etc. ; with the disappearance of legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, the term has 
become more vague in its application. 

iaxTjz Charter in Kennett Par. Aniiq. I. 432 Et non 
habentur ibidem nisi tria cqtagia. 13.. Extenia Manerii 
Statutes I. 242 Item inquirendum est de Coterellis que 
cotagia & Curtulagia teneant, per quod servicium & quan- 
tum reddant per annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu- 
lagiis.] c 1386 Chaucer Nwts Pr, T.z A poure wydwe. . 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Cofa^mm, a cotage, or a cot, 1503-4 
xx^Hen. k 77 , c.37§ sTooCotagesor Meses wyth Howses& 
Wharfes . . in Stepeney. 1514 Barclay Cyi. ^ U^tondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothynge he hadde to conforte him in age 
Save a melche cow, & a poore cotage. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . 440 Thys yere, ofanevill favoured olde house or 
cotage was the Guyidhall in London buylded and finijdied, 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 15- 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. x 66 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1641 
Terrnes de la Ley 91 By a Statute made in the 31. yeare of 
Queene Eliz. cap. 7. no man may at this day build such a 
Cottage for habitation, unlesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of freehold land, except in Market-townes, or Cities, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for habitation of labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, Sheepeheards, &c. 172a DeFoe 
Retig. Courtsh. i. ii. (1840) 59 ’I’is a sorry thief would rob a 
cottage. 1776 Kent Hints Genilem, (in Gwilt Archit. 
§ 3005', We. .are apt to look upon cottages as incumbrances 
and dogs to our property, when, in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of agriculture. 187a 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers* cottages. 
t 2 . A small temporary erection msed for 
shelter ; a cot, hnt, shed, etc. Obs. 

,*S 3 S CovERDALE Iso. i. 8 Y ' doughter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotage [so idii ; 1885 booth] in a vynyearde.^^ 1538 
Lelano Itin. V. 83 In the farther Side of hit I saw ii veri 
poore Cotagis for Somer Dayres for Catel. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 165 The servants of Mutezuraa made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemez or carrieriL 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. ^ Comrvw. <3603) i6x Mooving houses, 
built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage. 3796 H. Hunter 
tr. Si, Pierre* s Sind. Nat, (1799) 111 . 344 Sometimes 1 
endeavoured to make the savages of ray cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend, 
f 3 . transf. 0X1.6. Jig. A small or hnmble dwelling- 
place; the cell of a bee, etc. Clay or earthen 
cottage : the ^ earthly tabernacle ’ of the body. Obs. 

1574 Hyll Ord, Bees vi, They frame by a marvellous 
skill and cunning their cottages of wax. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl, E^ist. 228 The litle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her countrie cotage. 1624-7 J^p. Hall Rem. Wks. {1660) 
205 We. .may be turned out of these clay cottages at any 
hours warning. 1650 Weldon Crt. fas. I (1651) p3 
Surely never so brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit 
tenanted together in any one earthen cottage. 1692 Bent- 
ley Boyle Lect. 189 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4 - *The term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue as a particular designation for small 
country residences and detached suburban houses, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, yet with all 
due attention to comfort and refinement. "While, 
in this sense of it, the name is divested of all asso- 
ciations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as 
it frees from ail pretension and parade and restraint* 
{Penny Cyc/. Supp. (1845) I. 426). In this sense, 
the appellation cottage orni {omei) was in vogue, 
when picturesqueness was aimed at. 

1765 Walpole 23 Aug., My new cottage.. is to 

have nothing Gothic about it, nor pretend to call cousins 
with the mansion-house. 1820 Southey Devils Walk, A 
cottage with a double coach-liouse, A cottage of gentility. 
1825 0 . M. Westmacott Eizg. Spy I, 318 A variety of in- 
congruous edifices called villas and cottage orne'es. 1830 
M ARRYAT Owtt xxix, The cottage-ornee (asall middle- 

sized houses with verandas and French windows are now 
de.signated). 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. § 3001 The cot- 
tage orn^, as it IS called. .The only point to be attended 
to, after ^ internal comfort has been provided for, is to 
present picturesque effect in the exterior, 

b. In U.S. sjiec. A summer residence (often on a 
large and sumptuous scale) at a watering-place or 
a health or pleasure resort: see Cottagek c. 

1882 Nation (N. Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The shore of Frenchman’s 
Bay.. begins to be dotted with these attempts at ‘cottage 
life.'.,. Cottages are rising on all the favourable sites in the 
neighborhood of Bar Harbor. 

5 . Short for cottage piano. 

1880 Daily News 7 Oct. 4/3 D’Almaine’s pianos. .Trichord 
cottages, from hire or taken in exchange, ;^io toE 1883 


Ibid. XX Sept. 7/4 Moore and Moore’s iron pianofortes. 
Cottages from 36 Guineas, 

6. attrib. and Comb.., as cottage architecture^ 
child y dooTy eaves, farm j garden^ girl y homey nooky 
room, etc. ; cottage-borny ^rousing, adjs. ; cottage 
allotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, esp. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see Allotment 4) ; cottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c., and seen in early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair ; cottage farming, farming on a small scale, 
spade husbandry; so cottage farmer', cottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community; 
also, a hospital arranged on the principle of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings ; cottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
rounded masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger ; cottage piano, a small upright 
piano. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 88/2 The object of ^cottage allot- 
ments is to increase the resources of the laboui er. 1798 J. 
Malton iiiile). An Essay on British ‘“'Cottage Architecture 
. . comprising JOwellings for the Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman- 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. H. (1863) 425 A sudden puff of wind took at once^my 
*cottage-honnet. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley yim. The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela HI. 207 Such a Girl as this, *Cottage-horn. ^ 1827 
Keble Chr. Y. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didst sojourn, 
Cottage-bom. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude vn. Wks. (1888) 
285/2 A *cottage-child— if e’er. By ‘“cottage-door on breezy 
mountain-side .. was seen a babe, By Nature’s gifts so 
favoured. 1^7 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr, Nat. Ser. n. 
(ed. g) 12 Cottage children were sent^ to fetch ^ water, 
1827 Hood Mids. Fairies xvii. Like jagged icicles at 
♦cottage eaves. 1795 C. Middleton {title). Picturesque 
and Architectural Views for ♦Cottage Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas, c 1842 Lance (title) The ♦Cottage Farmer. 
tSsg Thackeray Virgin, i. The “Cottage-gables glared^ in 
sunshine. 1725 Thomson Winter 89 The “cottage hind 
Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans 
Homes of Eng. v. The “cottage homes of England ! In 
thousands on her plains. 1878 J. P. Hopps Life Jesus ii. 
9 In their little cottage-home, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 303 The establishment of a ‘“Cottage Hospital*. i8|^ 
Ahmgdon Directory, The Cottage Hospital, .is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nurses’ room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron’s 
servants* rooms. 1647 R. Stapvlton Juvenal 67 Is there 
no hole, no bridge, no “cottage-nooke ? 1837 Thackeray 
Reeoenswing i, The little red-silk “cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist II. xi. 395 It was quite a “cottage-room, 
with a lattice-window. 1785 Burns Wittier Nt., And hail’d 
the morning with a cheer, A “cottage-rousing craw. 3819 
Wordsw. Sonn. * Grief ikou hast ’ Wks. (1888^ 576/1 Now 
that the “cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. 18x3 Shelley 
Q. Mob ni, 205 Sleep they less sweetly on the “cottage 
thatch, Than on the dome of Kings? 

Cottagfed (k^rted^d),///. a. [f. prec. + 

f 1 . Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 
Obs. rare—^. 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 98 Here I dwell 
cottaged in a house of day. 

2 . Furnished or adorned with cottages. 

*745 Collins Odes, Death Col. C. Ross x. Humble 
Harting’s Cottag’d Vale. 1789 Wordsw. Az/m. Walk g 
Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged grounds. 
*832 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 954 The cottaged 
fields . . smile in their vernal green. 

Co*ttageliood. nonce-wd. [See -hood.] 

1S60 Sat. Rev. X. 203/1 The highest ideal standard of 
mansionhood, villahood, or cottagehood. 

4 Co*ttagely, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LT^.] Proper to a cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

1653 Gauden Hterasp. 40 A sorry subsistence, a dry 
morsel, a thred-bare coat, a cottagely condition. 16^ 
Artif. Handsotn. 172 Their tenuity and cottagely ob- 
scunty. 

Cottager (k^^-tM^oi). Forms : 6 cottyger, 
cotiger, coticher, 6-7 cotager, 7- cottager, (6 
cotinger, 7 cottiHger). [f. Cottage + -er'^.] 
One who lives in a cottage ; used esp. of tlie la- 
bouring population in rural districts. 

(Johnwn’s statement, repeated in later Diets., *A cot- 
tager, in law, is one that lives on the common, withont 
paying rent, and without any land of his own,’ is a mere 
error, app. due to mi-^dexstanding a passage in Bacon.) 

3550 Lever Sertn. ii. (Arb.) 82 The poore cqtingers..had 
y« mylke for a very small byre; xs^ Act 2-3 Phil. 4- 
Mary c. 8 § 2 Every Cottager and Labourer of that Parisli. 
3590 Vestry Bks. iSnrte^ 29 Everie landlorde shall an- 
swere for there corichers for the payment of ij d. in the yeare 
for bread and wyne. t6zz Bacon F//<J.\ The yeo- 
manry, or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen 
and cottagers, 3741 Richardson Pamela HI. 175 Here. . 
the proud Cottager will needs be a Lady, in Hope to con- 
ceal her Descent. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc v. 93 But 
little cause to love the mighty ones Hath the low cottager. 
3^3 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. xiv, 257 They 
are living in a hut on the borders of Loch Adbray, j^aying 
at cottagers, as rich people like to do. 

"b. As an equivalent of Cotta® x 

3776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. x. l, 32a There still subsists in 
many parts of Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cottagers . . They are a sort of out-servants of the landlords 
and farmers. xggzStaizst. Acc. Fife'^. 383 (Jam.) Upon the 
different farms, a cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a 
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cotter, is kept for each plough employed on the farm. 1825-79 
Jamieson, Cottowti, A small village or hamlet, possessed by 
cottam or cottagers, dependent on the principal farm. 

c. U, S. One who lives in a summer residence 
or villa of his own at a watering-place, etc. 

3882 Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The summer season closed 
last week for the great body of the Boarders at summer 
resorts. The ‘ Cottagers,’ or persons who, when they go to 
the country, live in their own houses, will stay nearly three 
months longer. 3883 Ibid.g Aug. xii An illustration of 
the conflict between the Boarder and the Cottager at 
our leading summer resorts, and especially those of the 
seaside. 

d. CottagePs dance ; an old-fashioned kind of 
country-dance. 

1887 Spon's Househ. Man., Drawingroom 622 Old Fash- 
ioned Dances . . Cottager’s ‘4 people stand for this as in 
the quadrille. 

•f* Co’ttagery. Obs. rare~\ [f. Cottage 4 
-EBY.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

1697 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 359 The lord, . of 
this mannour. .had also a capon of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cottagry, and a chicken of half a cottagry ; 
and in hay time every one that had acottagry went a whole 
day to make hay for him in Grime cloas. 

Co'ttagish, T. nonce-wd. [see - ish.] Savour- 
ing of cottages ; inclined to cottage-life. 

3827 E. Jenner in J. Baron Life 4 Corr. I. 97, I feel my 
mind as cottagish as ever. 

Cottalx : see Cotta 3. 

Cottar, cotter (kp-toi). [Partly ad. med.L. 
cotdrius, f. cota cot ; partly a later formation from 
Cot sb.^ + -a® 3^ -er k] 

1 . Sometimes used to translate med.L. cotdrim, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villein who occu- 
pied a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (usually 5 acres) held by service of labour 
(with or without payment in produce or money). 

Cotarius probably represented the OE. cotseeta or cotsei, 
cotsetla, and cotman, or at least, with the bordarius, in- 
cluded these. The distinction between the cotaritts and 
the bordarius, bordar, or bordman, has not been satisfac- 
torily determined ; when both are mentioned together the 
hordarii are usually named before the coiarii, and the 
latter are much less numerous. In some cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to distinguish coscez and cotarii : thus under the 
manor of Haseberie, Wiltshire, there are ‘xiii coscez, and 
ii cotar’.' In Ellis’s Abstract of Population in Domesday 
(II. 435-6), Devonshire has hordarii 4847. .coscez 70, coiarii 
xg..servi 3294, villani 807a 

[c 1086 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. PetePsCDa Cange\ 
Unus Cotarius de 5 acris qui reddunt per annum 40 .sol. 
pro hoi tissui.?.] 1809 Bawdwen lx. Dmnesday Bk. 135 Ilbert 
has now there 4 ploughs, and sixty small Burgesses and 
sixteen cottars, etc. 3874 Green Short Hist. v. 238 I'be 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farm. 

2 . Sc. A peasant who occupies a cot-house or 
cottage belonging to a farm (sometimes with a 
plot of land attached), for which he has (or had) 
to give or provide labour on the farm, at a fixed 
rate, when required, b. A peasant, esp. in the 
Highlands, who occupies a cottage and rents a 
small plot of land under a form of tenure similar 
to that of the Irish cottier. 

3^2 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 98 Quhay . . puttls thair cot- 
taris to ouir sair labouris. 3640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. 
Min. (3855) 53 The yeoman or cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ilk failzie. i6w Royal Prod, in Lmid. Gaz. 
No. 1406/2 We hereby Require and Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Fiffe and Kin- 
rosse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servants. 3754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 4 * They have power to 
judge in questions of highways., to call out the tenants 
with their cottars and servants, to perform six days work 
yearly for upholding them. 1785 Burns {title'), The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. 3786 — Twa Dogs 72 A cotter howkin’ 
in a sheugh, Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, Baring a 
quany, and sic like. 3808-7^ Jamieson Diet., Cottar, 
cotter. Persons of this description posse.ss a house and 
small garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are hound to pay, either to a landlord or a farmer, by 
labour for a certain number of days, or at certain seasons, 
..The service itself is still called bondage. 3884 Mrq. 
Lorne in Pall Mall G. 30 May 3/2 The crofter is a man 
having any small holding of land, and paying, in proportion 
to its size, from fx to ;^30 of rent. A cottar is a man 
who as a rule has no land, and inhabits a hovel built by 
himself, paying perhaps five or ten shillings to the crofter for 
the use of a *rig’ or two of potatoes. He is the ‘ con-acre' 
man of Irish rural non-economy. 

Irish. = Cottier 2 . 

3793 Bentham Panopt. i. 234 Among the Irish cottars., 
one room is the only receptacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and swine. 3863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. i. 118 The farmers 
and labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
cotters of Ireland. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 310 
Picture the Irish cotter of fifty or sixty years ago. 

4 . attrib. Bxid. Comb. 

a 1796 Burns Her Daddie Forbad ii, A vera gude tocher, 
a cotter-man’s dochter. 3805 EoTSSYrn Beauties Scott. I. 
507 A considerable extent of ground is annually manured 
in this county by what is cSled the cottar dung. 3808 
Jamieson .s.v. Cottar, Hence cotterman, cotierfouk, con- 
temptuously cotter-bodies. 3815 Scott Guy M. viii, ‘Ye 
have riven the thack off seven cottar houses.' 3818 Editi. 
Mag. Aug. 127 (Jam.) The residence of the farmer . . is 
flanked by a cluster of villages ; these constitute the cottar- 
town ; the inhabitants are vassals to the farmer. 3860 G. 
H. K. Vac. Tour 157 A brighter specimen of cotter pros- 
perity in the north. 3868 Peaud Water farm. xiii. 129 The 
smallest of conceivable cottar water-farms. 


GOTTED. 

Cotted_ 0vp'tM), a. [f. Cot + -ED.] Dotted 
or lined with cots or cottages. 

i8ai Byron Jfonvi. Ixxvi, The green and village-cotted 
hill. 184® T' Mag. VII, 341 The leafy, green, and 
cotted lane. 

Cotted (kf7-ted's, ppL a. [f. Cot sh.% and z?.2 + 
-ED.] Matted, tangled : said of a fleece. 

1793 Young Ann. Agric, XIX. 469 {Norfolk) What is 
called cotted fleeces, being so matted together as to be 
almost inseparable without great trouble. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock iV. JV. Line. Gloss, s. v. C<?/, Cotted fleeces are 
frequently used for door-mats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick horses. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. ^ ‘Cotted 
fleeces ’ are fleeces with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

Cotter, sb .^ : see Cottak. 

Cotter sb.^ [See Cotteeel j^.] A 

pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. 

The term is variously applied to : («) a small pin which 
fits into a hole in a bar, bolt, or the like, and keeps some- 
thing in its place ; sometimes a split pin (see quot. 1887); 
0) a bolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually by a smaller pin ; (<?) a * key ^ or 
wedge-shaped piece of wood or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head to the 
connecting rod, for holding together links of a broken 
chain, etc, 

1649 [implied m cotter-hole and Cotter 7/.'']. 1747 Hooson 
Mmer’s Diet. s.y. Borings I do not at all like Sockets and 
Cotters, iijrgo E. Marshall Rur. Econ. Midi. C. Gloss., 
Cotter:, an iron key to a bolt. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal II. 209 A coupling bar, bolted at both ends with 
steel cottars. 1842 yml. R. Agric. Soc. III. ii. 350 This 
simple little contrivance is much preferable to pins and cot- 
ters, which are apt to shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1856 Ann. Reg. 54 There was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter within. 1880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 
The use of the cotters was to tighten up the bracings. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Cotter, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle. .After 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart 
again, and the pin is secured in its place. 

b. Comb..)tL^ cotter-hole \ cotter- drill, cotter- 
file, tools for making the holes for cotters to fit 
into ; cotter-patch, see quot. 188 cotter-pin, 
a cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Impro/v. Impr. (1653) 67 Through, .the 
Wood, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole in it above. 1881 Greener Gim 83 The thimble is re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cotter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stock. 188^ Cheshire Gloss., Cotter-patch, salt-making 
term. An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fa.stened with a cotter, to coyer the letting out place. 1891 
Daily News 24 Jan. 3^8 The .. Cycling Company have 
adopted the princi^le^ of fixing the pedals to the cranks by 
means of a cotter pin instead of a nut. 

Co’tter, sb.^ dial. [f. Cotter An entan- 
glement ; Jif. a difficulty, trouble, worry. 

187s Lam, Glass., Cotters, entanglements. 1881 Leices- 
tersh. Gloss., Cotter .. then word is also used for plague, 
trouble, worry. 

Cotter (k^j'tsj), [f. Cotter sb^ tram. 
To fasten with a cotter. Hence Co'ttered ppl. a. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Tmpr. (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side of the Staff. Ihid. 197 An iron bolt. . 
strongly drawn up and cottered fast, 1856 Ann. Reg. 54 
My father uncottered the window. 1875 Lane. Gloss, s.v. 
Cotter, ‘ Cotter them shutters, an’ let’s get to bed.' 1877 M. 
Reynolds Locom. Eng. Driving v. (ed. 5) 246 Enginemen 
are warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the journals to become hot. 
Co'tter, v.'^ Chiefy dial. [In sense i , app. a 
frequentative of Cot v.^ ; but it is uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one and the same word.] 

1 . trans. and intr. To form into a tangled mass ; 
to entangle, mat, ‘ cot’. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Cocoes Glos.s., Cotterd, entangled. 
1796 Marshall Rur. Econ. Vorkshire{td. 2) Gloss., Cotter, 
to entangle ; as thread, or the hair. 1811 Willan W. 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Cotiered, Cotied, entangled, matted 
together. The word is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
1877 E. Peacock W. W. Line. Gloss., Cottered, matted, 
entangled; applied to hair or wool. [So in northern dial, 
glossaries generally.] 

2 . trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal. 

1577 Holinshed^ Chron. II. 338 A cofFen of bones cottered 
with clods of dale. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., 
Cotterd. . clotted. 1825-79 J amieson s. v., To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and stir them round with a little butter, 
till edible. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cottered.. cozgo\z.tod. 

3 . intr. with ttp: To shrivel or shrink up. 

183:7 J. Bell Treat. (Newcastle) iii. 136 If you boil 

the syrup too strong, the plums will cotter up to half the 
size. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cottered up, shrivelled. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., C other-up, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up ; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods. 

4 . To crowd together. 

3:876 _ Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cottering, pre.s. part., 
crowding together as people over the fire-side. 

Hence Oo-ttered ppl. a. ; Cottering vbl. sh., 
Jig. an entanglement, difficulty (Whitby Gloss.). 
Ootterel (k^^-torel), sb. dial. Also cotterell, 
cotteril(l, cottrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely related 
to Cotter shf., which may be a shortened form, 
or the primitive of which this is a dim. So far as 
evidence has been found, cotUrel is the earlier. 
The connexion of sense between i and 2 is not 
clear ; they belong also to different localities.] 
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1 . = Cotter (in senses a and ^). Chiefly noHh. 

1570 Louth Church Acc. III. 66 For xxx cotterelles and 

vlii wedges to the belles ij.y. liiid. 1384 Vest^ Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 18 Item given to James Huntlye for makinge kotrells, 
housses, bolts, and nales, to the bells, vij d. 1625 Inv. in 
Miss Jackson Shroysh. Word-bk. s. v., Two paire of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 25 
The 5th thinge belonginge to a barre [of a hurdle] is cot- 
terills, which . . serve in steade of pinnes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes but that they have a notch in the 
midst that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forth againe; they are made to keepe the spelles fast in 
their heades. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E, D. S.), Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 1794 W. Fel- 
ton Carriages (1801) II. 193 The perch-bolt Key or 
Cotterell, is a thin piece of iron, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-holt. 1873 Gloss. Sivaledale, Yorksh., Cotterell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Cotteril, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cumberland, etc.] 1879 Miss Jack- 
son Shropsk, Word-bk., Cotiril, an iron pin passing through 
a .shutter, and fastened on the inside by a peg fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2 . A trammel, crane, or bar, from w’bicli a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire. Southern dial. 

3:674 Guidott Observ. Bath in Hart. Misc. (Maih.) IV. 
130 As rust is bred upon pot-hooks and cotterels. 1674 
Ray S. 4- E. C. Words 62 A Cottrel. .a trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire. 1871 J. R. Wise New Forest 
Gloss., Cotterel, the crane to which the kettle or pot is 
fastened so as to hang over the fire. 1875 W. D. Parish 
Sussex Dial., Cotteril, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on, 

3 . A washer. 

1869 Lonsdale Glass., Cotterel, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line, Gloss., Cotterell, 
a washer, or broad thin ring of metal placed below the head 
or nut of a bolt, to prevent it from crushing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of similar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together. 

4 . Comb., as cotte 7 '"eI~bolt, -lug. 

1850 y-ml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. i. 246 Held in its position 
..by means of iron pins or small cotterel-bolts passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves. 1888 Berksk. 
Gloss., Cotieralngg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 

Co’tterel, v. dial. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fas- 
ten with a cotterel ; to cotter. 

1747 Hooson MzneYs Diet. K iij b, In this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head upon it, and. .Cottorel’d at the 
small End, that it cannot come forth. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk. , Cottril, to fasten by means of a cottril. 

fCo’ttery- Ohs. rare. [f. cotter. Cottar: 
see -ERY ; cf. Coterie.] A cottar’s holding. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. IV. 401 The decrease is at- 
tributed to the aboli.shing of cotteries. 3:808 Agric. Survey, 
Inverness 349 (Jam.) Let there be a house and garden pro- 
vided for a Protestant Schoolmaster. .There will arise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women, .whose industry will 
amply repay the Laird for his meal and cottery. 

Cottiee, var. of Cotise. 

Cottier (kptiai). Forms : 4-5 cotier, cotyer, 
6 cottyer, 7- cottier, [a, OF. cotier, cottier =■ 
med.L. cotdrius, coterius, f. cota Qou.'] 

1 . A peasant who lives in a cot or cottage ; a 
cottager ; oHg. a villein who occupied a cottage ; 
a *cotset’, ‘cottar’ or ‘coterell’. 

3386 in Madox Formtil. Angl. 428 (Da Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet ilusbandis, Cotiers & Bond. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 97 Aimes . . to comfortie suche 
cotyers {i.e. women j?at wonyeh in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. Ibid. 193 These lollere.s, lacchedraweres, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten j?e cqntrarie as coders hei lyk- 
ben. 3:599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. 1603 Holland PlutarcJis Mor. 
200 [He] asked for bread and water; which the said 
peasant or cottier gave unto him. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
Impr. (1653) 77, I begin with . . the Poor Cottier, or day 
Labourer. 1821 Mar, Edgeworth Mem. R. L. Edge- 
worth II. 24 They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. 1863: Pearson Early Mid. 
Ages 268 The large.st class of all was the semi-servile. Of 
these villeins, borders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 
200,000 in all. 1868 Milman 6'if- Pauls 136 Every one, 
from the lord to the , cottier, had his customary claims. 

2 . Spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 
cottier tenure. 

The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually in small portions directly to labourers, the rent 
being fixed not by private agmement but by public compe- 
tition; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete, 

1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland i. 6 An Iri^ cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted his 
potato field. 1842 S. C. IAkll Ireland II. 120 Some land- 
lords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
value. 1868 Mill Eng. 4- Ireland, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far 
above what could, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be paid. 

3 . transf. A small farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land by his own labour. 

1877 D. M. Wallace i?«s»faxxix.46o These peasants proper, 
who may be roughly described as small farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural laborers in 
two respects : they were possessors of land in property or 
usufmet, and they were members of a rural Commune. 

4. cdtrib. (chiefly in sense 2), as cottier faj-mer, 
rent, tenant, tenure, eta ; cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy of the . Irish cottier ; by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1S60 defined as tenancy of a cottage and not 
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more than half an acre of land, at a rent not ex- 
ceeding a year. 

3:832 R. Jones Ess. Disfrib. Wealth, Tbe disadvantage 
of cottier-rents. 1848 Mill Pot. Econ, 11. ix. § i By the 
general appellation of Cottier tenure, I shall designate all 
cases, without exception, in which the labourer makes his 
contx-act for land without the intervention of a capitalist 
farmer. s86i May Const, I/ist. (1863) XL xiv. 475 In 
Ireland .. the tithes ,, were levied upon vast numbers of 
cottier tenants, miserably poor, and generally Catholics.' 
X863 Fawpbtt Pot. Econ. n. vii. (1876V214 In the case of a 
cottier-tenancy, it is population, and not capital, which, 
competes for the land. 

Hence Corttierism, the system of cottier-tenure; 
(see 2). 

284.8 Mili. Pol. Ecent. 11. x. § 2 The old vicious system of 
cottierism. 

Cotting, Cottise, -ize : see Cot ».i 2, Cotise. 
Gottisll (k^?*tij), a. [app. f. Cot .tA® + -ish.]; 
? Savouring of a Cot (sb.^), or cotquean. 

2801 W. Huntington Bank J Faith 129 A gown has such 
a cottish appearance on a labourer in the vineyard. 

Cottoid (k^’toid), a. and Zool. [f. mod.L.. 
Coitus name of a genus of fishes + -oiD.] Belong- 
ing to a family of fishes of which the type is Cottus, 
a genus related to the ‘ Miller’s thumb.’ As sk 
A fish of this family. 

2854 R. Owen in Circ, Sc. {c. 1865) II. 96/2 Percoids, 
seijenoids, cottoids. 

Gottoai (k^'t’n), sb.^ Forms: 3-5 cotonn^ 
4-6 coton, 5 cotone, -tin(e, -ounn, -yn, kotyn, 
(> cottonne, 6-7 cotten, 6- cotton. [ME. coion, 
cotoun, a. F. colon ■=Z 2 t. coton. It. cotone, OSp. coton, 

Pg. cotdo, a. Arab. WJ qutn, qutmt, in Sp. Arab. 

qoton. From the Arab, with prefixed article, al- 
qoton, ^‘^. alcoton, algodoft, comes Acton, q.v.] 

I. 1 . The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the seeds of the 
cotton-plant (Gossypiwn ) ; used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 
thread, and for various purposes in the arts. ^ 

(An early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, arid the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

[2300 Siege of Caerlaverock (1828) 72 Maint riche gam- 
boison garni De soie et cadas et coton. 2382-2 Compoius 
Earl of Derby {Hen. IF) fob 2 (MS.), i lb. fit de coton. . 16 d. 
— 6 lbs. coton, 4 s.] C2400 Maundev. 11839) Thei.se 

men ben the beste worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
Ibid. (Roxb. ) xxxi. 142 pare er treez pat berez cotoun. e 2440 
Promp. PariK 96 Cotune [1499 Pynson, coton], homhicinum. 
1555 Eden Decades 5 Mattresses made of the cotton of the 
gossampine trees. 1598 Hakluyt Foy. 1. 93 Cloathes made 
of cotton or bombast. 1622 Wither P hilar eieixi^yg] 625 He 
. . Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 
growne. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 108 Apply a 
drop or two of oil of Cloves on Cotton. 2868 Rogers Poh 
Econ. xiv. (1876) 195 In i860, about 6ai,ooo tons of raw 
cotton were imported into the United Kingdom. i87« 
Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of these haii'-cells. 

•f b. pL Also phr. To tread on cottons : to go 
softly. Obs. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xvi, 28 As for 
Man, it [the Gospel] teaches him to tread on Cottons, mild’s 
his wilder temper. 1638 L. Roberts Merck. Map Commerce 
193 The commodities that this place at first affoorded. , were 
, .Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles, 

f e. ? A piece of cotton-wool. Obs. 

2610 Markham Masierp. ii. cxxix. 431 Other Farriers take 
of Gipsiacurn the strongest kind, and lay it on the excression 
with a cotton. 

t d. The fibre used for the wick of candles ; a 
candle-wick. Obs. 

[1290 Compoius Bolton Abbey in T. D. Whitaker Hist, 
Craven 326 In .sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam.] 2466 Mann. 
4* Househ. Exp. 213 For makenge of candelleand for cotone 
to the same, xxiij. d. 2530 Palsgr. 209/1 Cotton for weke, coU 
ton. 2598 Florid, Lucigmli. . weekes or cottons of candles. 

2 . The cotton-plant; ihsi g^nvs Gossypium. Also^ 
cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated crop. 

c 1400^ Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contree . . men 
pucten in werke the sede of cotoun. 2562 Turner Herbal 
iij 12 b, Cotton is a small bus.shy herbe wyth a lefe lyke a 
vinde, but lesse. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cccxxxv. 900 
The seed of Cotton is hot and moist, a 2668 Davenant 
Plat. Lovers'NVs. <1673) 410 You shall to the Burmudo.s, 
Friend, and there plant Cotton. 1794 Martyn Rotisseatls 
Bot. xxiv. 341 The exterior calyx in Cotton and Lavatera is 
trifid. 1858 R. Hogg Feg. Kingdom 105 Gossypium kerba- 
ceum, or Common Cotton, is the species which is most 
generally cultivated. Ibid. 106 G. arboreum is the Tree 
Cotton, .a shrub growing from four to ten feet high. 

3 . Thread spun from cotton yarn, used for sewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; also called 
sewing-cotton ; in full cotton thread. 

2848 A. Bronte Ten. WildfellHall ii, To pick up the ball 
of cotton, that had rolled under the table. 2877 Willcox 4. 
Cibbd Direct, for Serving Machines 13 Where 40 cotton 
would be used m hand sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine .. Soft finished black and coloured cottons will 
often break . . Use glace cotton in place of linen thread. 
189a (Reel-label) Best six-cord 24 Sewing-machine Cotton, 
twopenny reel, 

4 . Cloth or other fabric made of cotton ; in pL 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. 

See Calico 2 b. (The first two quots. apparently belong 
here.) 
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14. . 3 fe/r. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 629 BumMciniiwt, Icotyn 
or pakclothe. ^1460 J. 'Kvsskli. Bk. Nurture ps Looke 
J>er be blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe |je nepur ende. 
ES90 Webbe Trav. (Arb.)2oA shirt of Gotten and Breeches 
of the same. ^ a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit itiiihoni Money in. 
iv, Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens for a penance. 
S797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market. 
2822 J. Flint Lett, A mer. 21 The seamen. . dressed in striped 
cottons. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 179, I 
think cotton is a more economical wear than woollen; the 
practice of wearing cotton has grown very much within the 
last six or seven years. 1887 Mabel Wetheral T'wo N, C. 
Mauls xxiv. 171 The blue cottons she mostly wore were 
■washed out, 

r 1 6. The pile of fustian. Obs. 

^ 1495 Act II Nen, VIT., c. 27 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians unshorne, by meanes 
wherof they pull of both the noppe and the coton of the 
same Fustians. Ibid ^ And also they rayse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians, and then take a light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth and burneth away the 
cotton . . downe to the hard threds, in stead of sbering. 

6 . tram/, A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

2351 Turner Herbal ^1568) I j b, The leues of centun- 
culus haue both without [and within] a whyte wolle, or 
cottone. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xii. 20 Which [the flowers 
of Folefoote] do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde. 1637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden xiv. 28 It [the Quince-Tree] beareth 
the Name of . . as some think from the down, which 

groweth upon the Fruit, which is called Cotton. 1797 
Bewick Brit Birds (1847) 1. 146 The nest is. .bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. j866 Treas. Bot s. v. 
Ochroma^ The cotton [of 0 . LagoAus\ i^ used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions. 

f b* Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Obs. rare, [So F. coion ^poil follet.'] 

Crooke Body qf 3 fan 65 Pttbes doeth more properly 
signifie the Downe or Cotton when it ariseth about those 
parts. 

•f c, attrih. Having (short) " cotton ’ or soft hair. 
Obs. 

1492 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 202 Quhyte smal cotton 
laniskynnis to lyne this gowne. 

7. With qualifying word prefixed ; corkwood 
cotton, the silky down of Ochroma Lagopus (cf. 
Silk-cotton 1 ; French cotton, the silky down of 
Calotropis procera ; also the plant itself; mineral 
cotton, a metallic fibre, consisting of fine white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of liquid slag as it runs from the furnace; 
IsTatal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Batatas ; t petty cotton, an 
old name iox Gnaphalium and allied plants ; also 
called small cotton; tpbilosophio cotton, a 
name for zinc oxide, when obtained as a white 
flocculent powder by burning zinc; wild cotton, 
a name in Scotland for Cotton-grass. See also 
Flax-cotton, Gun-cotton, Lavender-cotton, 
Silk-cotton, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixii. 90 Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton . . It may be called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
hase : in French Petit Coton. ^ 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp..^ 
Philosophic Cotton,^ a name given by .some chemical writers 
to the flowers of zink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance. i8o8 Jamieson, Wild CotioUf cotton- 
grusa.. Enopkofnonpolystachion^lAnn. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

8 . attrib. or adj, (without hyphen). Made of 
cotton : said of cloth, thread, garments, etc. ; also 
in specific names of fabrics or materials, as cotton 
hatting, damask, rep^ russet, tick, wadding, etc. 

1352 Huloet, Cotton clothe, xylinus panmts. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stained linnen, or Gotten Tapestry, 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (1729) I. 384 The Cotton-cloth was to make Sail. 
1732 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Paper, From the Xllth century, 
cotton MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. jv. vii. (1869) II. 140 The muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies. 1825 Sir J. Bqwring 
Autobiog. Recoil. (^1877) 319 Her hair tanp;led, a common cot- 
ton gown on. *868 Rogers Pol. Econ, iii. (1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpo.se of a currency in Eastern 
Africa. 1874 Knight Diet Mech. I. 636/2 Cotton thread 
for sewing is made by laying together two or more yarns of 
equal quality and twisting them. 1883 [see Batting 2], 

9. attrib. and general comb, (with or without 
hyphen), a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or crop, as cotton boh, bitsh, crop, field, grove, pod, 
stratv,tXQ,.; cotton-planter; cotton-gr owing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl. sbs. and atljs. Also 
Cotton-picker, -picking, 

1890 Frazer Gold. BoughX. Hi. 353 In the Punjauh. .w:hen 
the *cotton boles begin to burst, a *693 U rquh art Rabelais 
in. li. 414 The Bombast and '’^Cotton Bushes. *756 P. 
Browne Jamaica [1789) 435 The caterpillars of these flies 
are frequently pernicious to the cotton-bushes. 1830 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle 2b;«xxxvi, You’ll lose your bet on the '^cotton- 
crop. x86i L. Noble Icebergs 23 The ^cotton-fields of 
Alabama, *737 Dyer Fleece n. (1761) 110 (Jodrell) Who 
plant the *cotton-grove by Ganges’ stream. *86o Sat Rev, 
IX. 65/2 The *cotton growers of Louisiana. 1864 De Com 
Cotton (f* Tobacco 68 The *cotton-growing states of America, 
1840 Ann, Reg,C& Several gentlemen, brought upas 
■^cotton-planters in the United States. *8^ in Frazer Gold. 
Bough I, iii. 353 Bhogla, a name sometimes given [in the 
Punjauh] to a large '*'cotton-pod. *883 V. SrVAnT Egypt 66 
Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or ^cotton straw. 
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b. Of or relating to cotton as a commercial 
product or material, as cotton bale, -broker, -card, 
-dyer, factory, fuzz, -jenny, manufactory, manu- 
facture, -manufacturer, -mule, -operative, -reel, 
trade, -weaving, -worker, -works, etc. ; cotton-clad 
adj. Also Cotton-spinner, -spinning. 

1830 Mrs. Stowe Uttcle Tom xiv, Piled with *cotton- 
hales, the steamer moved heavily onward. 1782 in Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. (1876) VI. Ivii. 468 Wool-cards, *cotton-cards, 
and wire for making them. *884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 1/2 
The natives of the New Hebrides have been converted from 
naked cannibals into *cotton-clad Christians. *839 Smiles 
Self-Help 32 Tames Hargreaves . . was a poor weaver em- 
ployed in a fcotton factory at Standhill. 1839 Carlyle 
Chartism viii. 165 Manchester, with its "^cotton-fuzz, its 
smoke and dirt. *835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 175 The clove 
originally used by Hargreave in his *cotton-jenny. 1792 
Gentl, Mag. LXII. n. 863 The establishment of *Cotton 
Manufactories. 1886 Morley W. R. GreccQt\t. Misc. III. 
235 The wonderful machinery of the *cotton manufac- 
ture, 1783 Specif. Broikersion's Patent No. 1357. 1 Peter 
Brdtherston, of Pennycuick, " Cotton Manufacturer. *856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 41 The 
*cot ton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ri. iv. 
(1876) 154 The skill of a *cotton-operative. *863 E. B. 
Tylor Early Hist. Mankind v\. J13 A wooden brick or a 
*cotton-reel. 1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 108 To 
make the Irish *cotton-workers would infallibly make them 
happy. 1862 T. Guthrie Pract. Sympathy (1863) 23 The 
suffering cotton-workers are not guilty, 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 352 Several *cotton-works have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 

10. Special comb. : cotton-backed a, (of velvet 
and other fabrics), Laving a back or web of cotton ; 
cotton-bagging, a coarse wrapping material used 
for baling cotton- wool (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
Trod.); t cotton-bond (see quot.) ; cotton-cake, 
a mass of compressed cotton seed from which the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle ; f cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (see Candle i) ; cotton-chopper 
(see quot.) ; cotton-cleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of scutching, blowing, 
etc. ; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
is carried to the upper stories of a cotton-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng- 
lish mills which was caused by the blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
cotton flannel, a strong cotton fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called cotton plush and Cantoti 
flannel; cotton-floater (see quot.) ; cotton-fly 
(see quot.); cotton gin, a machine for freeing 
cotton- wool from the seeds ; cotton-mill, a fac- 
tory where cotton is spun or woven by steam or 
water power; cotton-mouth, a venomous snake 
of the southern U. S., a species of the copperhead, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips ; cotton-opener, a machine for loosening and 
blowing cotton after its transport in compressed 
bales ; cotton paper, paper made from cotton ; 
t cotton-pencil, a pencil or brush made of cotton ; 
cotton plush flannel (above); cotton- 

powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-press, a machine (or warehouse) for press- 
ing cotton into bales ; cotton print, cotton cloth 
printed with a design in colours ; so cotton- 
printer, -printing ; cotton- rat, a rodent {Sig- 
modon kispidus) common in southern U. S. ; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; cotton- 
rock (see quot.) ; cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus Filago ; cotton-rush, -sedge ~ Cot- 
ton-grass ; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
Gossypiumi cotton-stainer, a heteropterous in- 
sect, Dysdercus stiturellus, which gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any one of the 
cotten-growing States of the American Union ; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States {Depus sylvaiicus), which has a white fluffy 
tail ; cotton-tie, a combination of iron hoop 
and buckle used for the tying of cotton bales ; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pruning the grow- 
ing cotton-plants ; cotton velvet, a cotton labric 
made with a pile like velvet; a kind of fustian; 
cotton waste, refuse yarn from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton-wick, candle-wick made of 
cotton ; hence cotton- wicked a. ; cotton-worm, 
the larva of an insect (Allet/a xylina) very destruc- 
tive to the cotton-crops of America ,* cotton yam, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabrics. 

*88* M. A. Lewis Two Pretty G. III. 2x4 Beatrix in the 

S ies of white *cotton-backed, satin. 1891 Daily News 24 
t. 5/4 No one, however, objects to the various velveteen 
es..in cotton-backed velvet gowns, x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 332 A considerable quantity of. .’^cotton- 
bagging is annually made for exportation. 1863 Morning 
Star 6 Feb., What do you mean by ^Cotton Bonds? Wit- 
nes.s : Certificates of the Confederate Government repre- 
senting say twenty bales of cotton worth so much money. 
1891 Jntl. R. Agric, Sec. Ser. iii. II. 837 Undecorticated 


*cotton-cakes. 1387 Fleming Holinshed III. 1376/2 

One pound of ^cotton candels. 1606 Wily Beguiled Frol, in 
Hazl. DodsleylX. 221 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but. . 
cotton-candle eloquence ? 1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, *Cot- 
ion-chopper, an implement which is drawn over a drilled row 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row so as to leave 
the plants in bunches or hills. ^ 1863 Motyimg Star x Jan. 6 
The rapid extension of distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called ‘the ^cotton 
famine’, 1890 Art Interchange 20 Dec. 210/2 The beauti- 
fully coloured *cotton flannels, now called cotton plush in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance. *838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, '*’Coitonfioaters, nn India-rubber envelope or 
casing, in which bales of cotton are floated down some of the 
American rivers. 1736 P. Bkowne Jamaica (i/Sg) 435 
Bruchus. .The *Cotton-Fly._ This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. . The caterpillars of tliese flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotton-bu-shes. 1796 « May 12) U. S. Patent 
to H. Holmes for a *cotton gin.^ 1832 Meek. Mag. XV 1 1 . 430 
Memoir of EH Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
1837 Livingstone Trav. xi. 204 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known as the ‘*Cotton- 
ground * in India. 1791 Gentl, Mag. LXI. 11. 1054 About 
three in the morning, W, Kirk’s *Cotton-mills at Barnford 
. . were destroyed by fire. 1833 Baines Coiiofi Manuf 206 
Rope.s made of cotton-mill waste. 1859 Self-Help 

31 A coiton-mill was first erected at Nottingham, driven by 
horses; and another, .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned by 
a water-wheel, i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer.,jCotton-mouth, 
a poisonous snake of Arkansas. 1883 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 129 The copperhead ., is also known as the 
cotton-mouth, moccasin and red-eye in the South. 1752 
Chambers Cycl.^ s. v. Paper, *Cotton Paper, ckarta bomby- 
cina . . has been in use upwards of 600 years. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. i, 1. (1855) 1. 59 [Letters] of the time of Edwd. I. 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no great thickness. 
1874 Deutsch Re7H. 407 Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper. 1638 W. Sanderson Graphice 79 They were rubbed- 
in with small ’^Cotten-pen.sills. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sc. 
(1879) I. X. 322 The '*‘‘cotton-powder yielded a very effective 
report. 1888 Wardell Handbk. Gzinpowder 84 Tonite, or 
cotton powder, consists of _ gun-cotton thoroughly purified, 
mixed or impregnated with nitrates, usually nitrate of 
barium. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 385 To take charge 
of building and running a *cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiendx\, Shrouding her.self. .in 
her ■^‘cotton print cloak, .she followed him. ^ 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Treuie, a machine-printer, who stamps 

and dye.s cotton fabrics. xBzjWesitn. Rez>. VII. 284 *Cotton- 
printing, paper-staining. 1824 E. Bainf.s Hist, Latte. 1. iv. 
ii4The fustian made in this early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone .. strong *cotton-ribs, and 
barragon . . to which were afterwards added cotton thicksetts, 
1836 Swallow Geol. Missottri (Bartlett), *Cotion Rock, a 
variety of Magnesian limestone, of a light buff or gray color, 
found in Missouri. It is very soft when fresh from the 
quan-y. 1826 Carrington Darttnoor Pref. 8 The tall reed 
and the glo.s.sy plumes of the *cotton rush nod in the breeze. 
1872 Oliver Elan. Bot. n. 272 Common ^Cotton Sedge. 
1732 Chambers Cycl. .s.v. Paper, [The paper] made by the 
Chinese from their ■’‘cotton-.shrub. 1848 Chambers' Inform, 
for People I. 340 The cotton shrub grows in almost every 
country where the annual herbaceous cotton is found. 1883 
W. Saunders Insects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus suiu- 
rellns , . is commonly known as the red-bug, or *cotton- 
stainer. ^ 1838 W, L. Yancey in Cradle of Confed. 393 If we 
. .organize ‘ committees of safety' all over the "^cotton States 
. .we shall fire the Southern heart. 1891 M. Townsend 
U.S. 66 Alabama is called the Cotton State because it is the 
central State of the Cotton Belt. 1879 Bridges Round 
World 25 Some *cotton-tails ( rabbits). 1883 Harped s Mag. 
May 828/2 A cotton-tail rabbit rose, 18M Star 21 July 
4/2 The ‘ '^cotton-ties ’ from its world-renowned forges. 
*777 Specif. S. Dolignou's Patent No. 1175- i Colouring 
the whole or part of the surface of . . .silk or ^cotton velvet. 
*795 J- Aikin Country round Mantf. 159 About the time 
when draw-boy. s were first made, cotton velvets were at- 
tempted. 1824 E. Baines Hist. Lane. L 548 *Cotton waste 
dealers. 1834 Mrs. Gaskell JV orifA aS". xxxviii, I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton- waste. 
1678 R. R[ussell] Geber 11. 1. iv. v. 94 Putting a little 
*Cotton-Weik into the hole. 1692 Copt. SmitiCs Seaman's 
Gram, xi. xxxi. 149 Dip Cotton-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water. X707 G. Miege St, Gi. Brit. u. 31 ’’^Cotton- 
Wick’d Candle. 1870 Riley Missouri Rep. Insects 37 The 
*Cotton-worm lAnotnis xylina Say) is very generally known 
by the name of the Cotton Army worm, in the South. 1704 
Land, Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstead 
Galley . . consisting of . .'’^Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll. 2824 
E. Baines Hist. Lane. I. 548 Cotton-yarn dealers. 

t Cotton, Obs. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Possibly the same word as prec., connected with 
the sense Mown, nap’, as being a sort of cloth on 
which the liap was left. Another suggestion would 
connect it with Cot sb.f^ as being perhaps made 
of cot-wool, or with med.L. cottum bed-quilt. But 
evidence is wanting.] 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, in the 
16 th and 17 th c. largely manufactured in Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Wales {Manchester, 
Kendal, nn^ Welsh cotton). 

1523 Act 14,-5 Hen, VIII, c. 11 Any Cottons or playne 
lininge or frise, made . . in . . Lancasshyre, 1332 Leland 
{Draper's Dict. \ Bolton-upon Moore market stondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yarne. Divers villages in the Moors 
about Bolton doe make cottons. 1380 R. Hitchcock 
Plat in Arb. Garner II. 166 At Rouen in France . . be sold 
our English wares, as Welsh and Manchester cottons. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 597 In it there Is a great 
trafficke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne 
webbe. Ibid. i. 746 I'his towne was of farre greater account 
, . for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
request, commonly called Manchester Cottons. 1641 H eylin 
Help to Hist. fi68o) 387 Manchester Cottons being famous 
in all Draper’s Shops. 1734 Bp. Pococke Trav. (1889) II. 2 
[Kendal manufactures] A sort of frieze call’d Cotton, at eight 
pence a yard, .for the West Indies, for the use of the slaves. 
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1840 C. Nicholson Ann. KendaKiZSi) 241 * Kendal cotton ' 
at length became degraded to the use of horse-checks, floor- 
cloths, dusters, mops, etc. 

aiirz7f. 1503 Frwjf Purse Ex/. Eliz. of York (Beck 
Draper's Diet.), For v yerdes of cotton russet for the Quenes 
choare. 2585 Asp. Sandys Senn. (1841) 15s A cotton coat, 
light for the one time and warm for the other. 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 98 (R.) The poorer sort do line their clothes with 
cotton-cloth, which is made of the finest wool they can pick 
out. a 1653 G. Daniel IdylliY. 52, 1 can as well keep bare 
To a Cotton-Bench, as to a Velvet-Chaire. 

t Cotton, obs. rarer~i. [Cf. It. cotogna, 
mela cotogna quince.] ? Quince. 

163a W. Lithgow Trav. vii. (1682) 317 Malta . . a barren 
place.. but it yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Cottons, Orenges. 

; Cotton (kf?-t'n), zr.1- Also 6-8 cotten. [f. the 
sb. Cf.^F. cotonmr (i6th c. in Littrd). The original 
notion in branch II is uncertain : but see quots. 
under sense 3, and 1608 in 4.} 

I. literally, d* trans. To form a down or nap 
on ; to furnish with a nap, to frieze. Obs. 

1488 [see Cottoned i]. 1557 Act 4-5 Phil. ^ Mary c. 5 
§ 11 Every Yard of Cotton being fully wrought and Cottoned 
shall weigh one Pound at the least. 1391 Percivall S/. 
Diet., Frisar, to rub, to cotten, to freese clothe. 1398 
Florio, Cotonare, to cotton, to bumbace, to thrum, or set a 
nap vpon. 

2 . intr. Of cloth, etc. : To form or take on a nap, 
to rise with a nap. ? Obs. 

i6o8 [see 4]. 1706 Phillips (Kersey), To Cotton, to Fme, 

or wear Nappy, as some Stuffs do. s. v. Cottttm, In 

making Hats, To Cotton well, is when the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imbody together. 182a Nares, 
Cotton, to succeed, to go on prosperously : a metaphor, 
probably, from the finishing of cloth, which when it cottons, 
or rises to a regular nap, is nearly or quite complete. 

3. trans. a. To furnish or clothe with cotton. 

ax66x Fuller lYorthies, Hant-shire j William Cotton.. 

was made Bishop of Exeter. The Queen merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts) that she 
hoped that now she had well Cottoned the West ’. 
b. To stop?(^ with cotton or cotton- wool. 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 323 All the inter- 
stices cottoned up. 

e. Jig. To wrap up as in cotton or cotton-wool, 
to pad. nonce-nse. 

1838 Lytton IVkat will he do vi. v. (D.), While that man 
. .should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
X887 R. L. Stevenson in Coniemp. Rev. LI. 477 Already in 
our society . . the bourgeois is too much cottoned about for 
any zest in living. 

II. Jig. (Jnir.) 

f 4 . To prosper, succeed, * get on ^ well. Obs, 

In i6-i7th c. veiy frequent in phrase 7'his gear cottons. 
<71360 Preston Cambyses i i Hazl, Dodsley IV. 215 How 
like ye now, my masters? doth not this gear cotton? 1384 
Lyly Alex.^Campaspe in. iv, Doth not this matter cotton 
as I would ? 1391 'froub. Raigne K. fohn (1611) 53 Come 
on Sir Friar, picke the locke, thisgeere doth cotton hansome. 
1608 Middleton Fam. Love in. ii, It cottens well; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap. 1613 Crooke Body 
of Man 308 After Females are separated from their mothers 
. .they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooner 
old. 1619 Fletcher JY. Thomas iv. vii, Still Mistress 
Dorothy? this geer will cotton. i68x Roxb. Ball. (1884' V. 
202 Meal-Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. %. v,, ‘ Nought cottons weel nothing turns 
out agreeable. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Cotton 

• .(2) To grow, to improve (Obsolescent^ 

5 . To ‘ get on ^ together or with, each other ; to 
suit each other ; to work harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. (Const, sometimes together, withl) 

a. of persons, etc. 

1603 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 169 
John a Noices and John a Style and I cannot cotton, a 1640 
Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 44 The Draper said, Truth and 
•he should cotten well enough. 1660 T. M. C. Walher^sHist. 
Jndepend. iv. 46 [The Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. 
Crew %. V., They doti t cotton, they don't agree well. i88x 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy <S- P. 1. x. 212 All I ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she’s set her heart on. 

b. of things. 

1567 Dr ANT Horace, Arte Poetrie A v. That first with 
midst, and middst with laste, May cotten, and agree. 1614 
T. Adams Devils Banquet Our secure hues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten. 1652 Needham 
Mare C4 163 The.se things do not cotten well. 1840 Lady 
Hist, of Flirt xviii. The vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral, .did not * cotton * with lively ideas. 

6. To agree, to fraternize. Const, together, with, 
rarely w. Cotton up i to make friendly advances, 
‘ make up ’ to, strike up a friendship. 

1648 Mercurins Elenciicus 26 {Thomasson Tracts 
Brit, Mus.CCCXLVlI. No. 25. 64) Unless Harry Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for him. 
1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers iv, O rare I how we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is ! 169S Congreve Love 
for L. in. V, I love to see 'em hug and cotten together, like 
Down upon a Thistle. 1766 Amory Buncle (1825) HI. 79 
He pledged me and cottoned in a very diverting way. 1822 
Scott Nigel ii, Didst see. .how the old goldsmith cottoned 
in with hxs beggarly countryman ? 1833 Frasers Mag. XL 
142 Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation. 1864 Derby Day 152 (Farmer) You stop here 
and cotton up to the gipsies. 1886 Hugh Conway Living 
or Dead xiv, ‘Then you cottoned up '? suggested Valentine. 

* Not a bit of it said Vigor, ‘ He began to patronize me 

7 . To ‘ take * to, attach oneself to ; to become 
drawn or attached to. 

1803 Knox & Jebb Corr. xxii. 164, I did not thoroughly 
cotton to your intended course of reading. 1840 Dickens 


Old C. Shopxxxvll, ‘ I don't object to Short,' she says, ‘but 
I cotton to Codlia'. 1874 Trollope Lady Anna xviii. 138 
You see, she had nobody else near her. A girl must cotton 
to somebody, and who was there? s88x Mrs. C. Praed 
Policy <§> P, II. xii. 214, I object to you personally. I have 
never cottoned to you from, the moment I set eyes upon 
you. 

Co'tton, dial. [Perh. the same word as 
prec., sense 3, in ironical use ; cf. line one^s jacket 
and lambskin vb. in same sense.] trans. To beat, 
flog, thrash. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Holes in. xi. 147 To Cotton (as they 
say) ones Coat, that is, to baste it. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 
(E. D. S.) 32 Zey zich a Word more, chell cotton thy 
Waistecoat. 1863 Mrs. TooGOon Yorksh. Dial., I give 
thee a good cottoning if to 's so idle. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cotton, to beat or thrash. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cotton, to flog; to thrash. 

Cotton, obs. f. Cot-town. 

Cottonade (kp-t’n^id). Also cotonnade. [a. 
F. cotonnade cotton cloth : see -ade.] A name 
for various cotton fabric^ especially of coarse or 
inferior quality ; cotton check. Also aftrib. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Cotonnade (French^ cotton 
check. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 440 Where 
cotonnades and Orleans stuffs have replaced the durable 
homespun. 1881 G. W. Cable Mad. Delpkine vi. 32 A 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. 709/1 Blue cottonade pantaloons. 

t CO'ttonary, a. Obs. ra>e-'\ [f. Cotton .f<5. 
+ -AEY.] Of the nature of cotton, cottony. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows, .sometimes, .fastened unto Leaves. 

Cottondom (k^*t ndom). [See -dom.] 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Cottoftdom, the region in 
which cotton is grown ; also cotionia. 

t Cottoned (k^*t’nd), ppl. a. Obs. [f. Cotton 
V. and sh. r -ED.] 

1 . Of cloth : Having a nap, friezed. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 164, viii elne of cotonyt 
qubit clath to lyne the saim hos. 1398 Florio, Panno 
accottonaio, cottoned or freezed cloth. 1399 Minsheu Sp. 
Diet., Lobafrizada, a freeze cassock, or cottoned cassocke. 

2 . Of a plant : Clothed with down. 

X378 Lyte Dodoens i. xii. 20 The stem or stalke is . . as it 
were cottoned with fine heare of a span long. 

Cottonee*. [f. Cotton sb. + -ee.] A Turkish 
fabric of cotton and silk satinet. (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858.) 

Cottoneer (kpCnh^i), rare. [f. Cotton sb. + 
-EER cf. mod.F. cotonnieri\ A cotton- manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spinner. In 1 7th c. ap- 
plied to the makers of ‘Kendal cotton *, 

1615 Brathwait Strappado 189 Title, To all true-bred 
Northern Sparks, of the generous society of the Cottoneers. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 339 The false fleeting Association 
of these Lancashire Cottoneers. 

Cottoner (kp’t*n3i). [f. Cotton v . + -er i. Cf. 
OF. cotonneor, -ere, f. coton Cotton, down, nap.] 

1 . One who cottons, friezes, or puts a nap on cloth. 

1337 Act 4-5 Phil. ^ Mary c. 5 § 12 Persons, .of the Art 

or Science of Sheermen, Cottoners or Frisers. 1769 Dublin 
Mercury^ 16-19 Sept. 2/2 The journeymen cotteners and 
nappers in the woollen manufactury of. .Dublin. 1871 A. 
S. Harvey in Gd. Words 608 The drapers, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury. 

2 . A local name for the Water Elder {Viburnum 
Lantana), from its white cottony appearance. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

Co'tton-graSS. A general name for the 
species of Driophorum, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

1397 Gerard E Herbal \. xxi. § x. 27 Cotton grasse groweth 
vpon bogs, 1834 S. Thomson Wild FL iii. (ed. 4) 170 The 
hare-tail cotton grass, .blossoms in March. 1884 Jefferies 
Red Deer ii. 28 Acres of cotton-grass, waving like little 
white flags in the wind. 

Cottonian (k^t^umian). nonce~wd. [Cf. Cot- 
tonopolis.] One whose interests are in the cotton 
trade ; a member of the * Manchester school * of 
politicians or economists, 

1846 Ld. Ashburton in Croker Papers {x%Zg) Ill.xxiv, 77 
Cobden’s speech to the French economists showed i^reat tact 
and ability. That is a very clever Cottonian, and his charac- 
ter puzzles me. 

Co'ttoning, vbl. sb. [f. Cotton v . + -ing i.] 
The action of friezing cloth. 

1363 Act Z Eliz. c. 7 §4 No Person [trading in] Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shall use or exercise the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. 

Cottonize (k^'t^aiz), v. [f. Cotton sb. + -ize.] 
trans. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short staple 
resembling cotton. Cf. Flax-cotton. 

Hence Oo’ttonized///. a., Co’ttonizing jrA 
183X McDermott in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. r. 241 The 
causes which, .led him to experiment upon flax, for the 
purpose of ‘ cottonizing ' it. Ibid. 246 The specific gravity 
of the cottonized substance will also be precisely similar to 
that of cotton itself 1833 Wilson Ibid. XIV. i. 199 The 
attempt . . to cottonize flax has been discovered to be really 
no novelty, Times 19 Aug, 10 Cottonizing and woollen- 

izing fibres to imitate fine cotton or wool. 

Cotton lord, cotton-lord, A wealthy cot- 
ton-manufacturer ; a magnate of the cotton trade, 
1823 CoBBETT Rur. Rides I. 399 Oh, Oh! The 

cotton Lords are tearing ! 1847 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 
(1884) III. XXV. 102 Helping to raise a gigantic fortune for 


some cotton lord at Manchester. X862 T, Guthrie Fraci. 
Sympathy (1863) 15 Our religion . . looks on the soul of the 
poorest cotton- worker to be as precious as the soul of the 
wealthiest cotton-lord. 

Cottonocracy (k7t’np*krasi‘). coUoq. [f. 
Cotton, after aristocracy : see -cracy.] The class 
who have risen to wealth through the cotton trade ; 
the cotton-planting or cotton-spinning interest. 

1843 Ford Handbk. Spain I. ii. 343 To believe that he 
[Espartero] was the tool of the Manchester Cottonocracy. 
1864 Webster, Cottonocracy, the cotton planters, or cotton- 
planting interest, in the Southern States of the American 
Union. ^1876 M. Collins Pen Sketches 1. 201 The great 
gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy. 

So Co’ttonocra:t, nonce-wd. [cf. aristocrat’: see 
-crat], a member of the cottonocracy; a cotton- 
lord. 

1843 Ford Handbk. Spain II. 6x6 One little white slave 
of a Manchester cottonocrat. 

Cottonopolis (kYt’nf?*p 61 is). [f. Cotton, after 
metropolis.l ‘ Cotton (iity ’ : a sobriquet for Man- 
chester as the centre of the cotton industry. 

1886 B. Quaritch Catal. of MSS. 3503 It. .deserves to be 
printed inManchester , . asa memorialof the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonopolis. 

t Co'ttOJlOUS, <2. Obs. rare~~^. [f. Cotton 
-ous ; cf. mod.F. coionneuxi\ Of the nature of 
cotton, cottony. 

X664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 231 There is a Salix. .in which 
the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance. 

Cotton-picker, a. One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant; also, a machine for 
doing this. b. A machine for cleaning and dress- 
ing cotton. So Ootton-pioMug*. 

X849 Sci. Amer, Y. 172 New Cott<3n Picker, Boston 
(Mass.) Herald 9 Nov., Cotton Picking. Machine .. The 
wheels are four feet apart to enable it to cover a row of 
cotton plants. 

Co'tton plant, cotton-plant. A plant that 
yields cotton ; a plant cf the genus Gossyphmt or 
of an allied genus. 

1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cottm, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, calleci, by botanists, gossipium herbaceum, 
which creeps along the ground. 1759 Xx. Adamson’s Voy. 
Senegal 151 The indiM and cotton plants displayed a most 
lovely verdure. 1825 T. D. Fosbroke Encycl. Antiq. (1843) 
1. 430/2 The Ancients knew two kinds of cotton plants, the 
Bombax and Gossypium. 1864 De Coin Cotton 4* Tobacco 
148 The tap-root, which is the main support of the cotton- 
plant. 

Coi:ton-seed, cotton seed. The seed of 
the cotton-plant, which furnishes an oil resembling 
olive oil, and fodder for cattle. Also attrih. and 
comb., as cottonseed meal, oil ; cottonseed cleaner, 
huller, mill, planter. 

X795 J. Aikin Country round Manck. 169 The spinners 
had begun to pickthe husks of cotton-seeds from, their wool. 
183X Great Exhib., Jtiry Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained from it, after the ex- 
pression of the oil. 1891 Phatmac. Tml. 27 June 1172/2 
Feeding the cows on cotton seed and cotton seed meal. 1891 
Scotsman 12 Nov, 6/6 Witness had manufactured soap 
from cottonseed oil mucilage. 

Co‘ttoii-spiiiii.er. a. A workman who spins 
cotton. 

1805 Med. frnl. XIV. 481 James Heywood, aet. 33, by 
trade a cotton-spinner, was admitteci into t’le Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 (Carlyle iv. 131 Cotton-spinners 

are generally well paid. 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 
cotton ; the owner of a cotton mill. 

1788 in Manchester Directory (13 persons so described). 
1792 Specif. Kelly’s Patent No. 1879. i William Kelly, of 
Lanark . . Cotton spinner, x8^ Sir R. Peel Sp. in Fon- 
blanque Eng. under q Administ. (1837) III. 226 That the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner, that he might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 1832 Tennyson 
Third Feb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some love 
England and her honour yet. 

So Co'tton-spiuuery, a place where cotton is 
spun; Oo'tton-spinning and ///. dt. 

1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 83/1 The spectacle of 
cotton-spinneries placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries. _ 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4* Pr. III. iv, All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 
184a Tennyson Edwin Morris xzz * Go ' (.shrill'd the cotton- 
spinning chorus). 

Co*ttOXl-tMstle. A tall species of thistle, 
Onopordum Acanthittm, entirely covered with 
white cottony down. 

X348 Turner Names of Herhes, A cant h ium. .maye be 
called in englishe otethistle . . or gum thistle, or cotten 
thistle, because it is gummy and the leaues haue in them a 
thynge lyke cotten. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Argentin, Chardon 
argentin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle . . Cotton-Thistle, the 
wiide white Thistle. ^ 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI. m. (ed. 4) 
245 The . . cotton-thistle {Onopordum acanthium), white 
with its woolly covering, is known to most. 

Coi:ton-tree, cotton tree. 1 . A name for 
various species of Bombax and jEriode?zdron. 

[x 3 sa Huloet, Cotton tree, gossampinus.] x6qo Phil. 
'Trans. V, 1152 The Tree, call’d the Cotton-tree, bearing a 
kind of Down which also is not fit to spin. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 164 The White Cotton-tree grows like an 
Oak. .They bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk- 
Cotton. X834 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. 213 The first 
cotton trees which I saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIII. 91/2 The Cotton-plant, or Gossypium, 
must not be confounded with the Cotton-tree, Bombax, or 
Eriodendron. 
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2. A name for Vihurmtm Lantana anci Popuhts 
nigra; in U.S- applied to Platanus occidentalis, 
also == Cotton- WOOD. 

1633 T. Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 1490 (Britten & Hol- 
land), I enquired of a country man in Essex if he knew any 
name of this [ Vtbtirmim Laniana] ; he answered, it was 
called the Cotton-tree, by reason of the softnesse of the 
leaves. 1808 Pike Sottrces Mississ. iii. App. 5 The cotton 
tree is the only tree of this province except some scrubby 
pines and cedars. 1838 lumnon Arboretum (Britten & 
Holland', The female of Popilus nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury St. Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped in a 
beautiful white cotton. 1861 Miss Pratt JFlower^ PL 
HI. 132 (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree)., One 
of its common names is Cotton Tree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots. 1865 Chambers* 
EncycL s.v. The North- American plane, or button- 

wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. 

Co'ttonweed. A name for the species of Gna- 
phalium and the allied genera, 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 11 b, Cottenwede . . hath lytle 
softe leaues whlche some vse for downe or stuffinge of 
beddes. 1507 Gerarde Herbal cxcv. 515 Of cotton weede, 
or Cudweecfe. 1718 Quincy CompL £>isp. 82 Cotton-weed 
is of little or no use now. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower PL 
111.183. 

€o*ttoiiwood, co-ttoB-wood. The name 
of several species of poplar {Populus) in U.S. so 
called from the cotton-like substance surrounding ! 
the seeds. Also cottonwood tree, ^ I 

1823 J. I). Hunter Captivity 140 River bottom lands., 
support large growths of trees, consisting of cotton wood 
(Popuhis an^uiata). 1827 J. Cooper Prairie ii, He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
1831 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt, xviii, A shady clump of 
cotton- woods invited us to rest. 

b. Comb. Cottonwood dagger, the name of a 
moth (Acronycia popttli)j the larva of which feeds 
on these trees. 

1870 Riley Missouri Rep. Insects 119. 

Co:ttoii-woo*l, cotton wool. 

1. Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolls of the plant ; raw cotton. 

1600 Hakluyt Foy. (1810) III. 544 In this Countrey is 
great store of Gotten wooll, whereof the Indians make fine 
linnen cloth. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pintds Trav. \v. 215 
They apparel themselves with Stufis made of Silk and 
Gotten- wool, Land. No. 3983/4 The Cargo., 
consisting of .. Cotton-yam, Cotton-wooll, «c. 1813 Van- 
stTTART (,m Examiner k Apr. 217/2) The Import of Cotton 
Wool from the United States. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ii. 
(1876) II In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spins the cotton- wool. 

t b. pi. Ohs. 

1638 L. Roberts Merck. Map Commerce 118 The com- 
modities that are found here . .are cotton woolls, . wax, cotton 
and grogram yarne. 

2. The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
quilting, packing fragile articles, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc, <§■ SolU. iv. 65, I know no remedy 
agamist it but cotton- wool, or tlie wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the ears of his sailors. 187s T, W. Higginson Hist. 
U. S. X. 79 A coat thickly quilted with cotton- wool 1884 
Harped s Mag. Oct, 522/2 They are. .boxed in cotton-wool, 
b. {figi) To he Qx live in cottm-wool. 
i86g Miss Mulocic Woman*s Kingd. II. 45 Letty would 
never be happy unless she lived in clover and cotton-wool. 
*890 J. Payn Burnt Million II. xxix. 230 To he in cotton- 
wool is a phrase significant of superfluous comforL 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 65/2 An increase of competition in the 
cotton-wool market. 1870 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. xL (1S71) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Hence Cotton-wool v. (nonce-wd.)^ to stuff or 
close (the eai-s) with cotton-wool. 

1857 Motley Corr. 3 May, Cotton-wooling your ears ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause. 

Cottony (k^’t^ni), a. [f. Cotton sb. -h -y.] 

1. Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cotton-wool. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixi, 88 With small, narrow, & very 
softe" cottonie leaues. 1611 Cotgh. , Lamcgineux, . (Sottonie, 
downie, mo.ssie, 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. CompL Card. 
II. 142 The Cottony sides of their leaves. zZo^Med. ymt. 
XI L 538 Leaves . , cottony underneath. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 415 Amental Exogens, with, .numerous cottony seeds. 

2. liesembling cotton, of the nature of cotton; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) Oaks bear also a knur, full 
of a cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick 
for their^ lamps and candles. 1727 Philip Quarll 170 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature aiBss Audubon in 
Cones Biilds N. IV. (1874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood tree. 

Cot-town, cottown (k|t7t,taun). Sc. [f. Cot 
jAI + Town.] A village or hamlet of cot-houses. 

1446 in Carinl, Aberdeen 8 (Jam) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the ta .side of the said lonyng on the north 
part, and the hospitale on the south side, 1561 Reg. St. 
Andrews Kirk Sess, (1889) L1T4 To put hyr in conjunct fe 
of the cottoun of Forret. 18x3 J. Headrick Agric. For- 
farshire 137 Cottagers ai*e collected in small villages, called 
cottowns, where they occupy a house and garden, and some- 
times keep a cow, under the farmer. 

Oott-quean, var, of Cotquean. 

Cottrel, -il, var. of Cottejrel. 

Cotty (kp-ti), a. dial, [f. Cot sh.’t + -y.] 
Of the nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 

1789 A, Young Ann. Agric. XL 280 {KenL Romney 
Marsh) A cotty fleece is clean, hut so matted together in its 
fibres, that no art can separate them. 


Cottyer, -yger, obs. ff. Cottiee, Cottagee. 
f Cotnl* Obs. [ad. L. eoiitla {cotyla) a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint.] == Cottle i. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. in. 1165 Of that thei doo vin 
cotuls in a steine {L. amphora) of wynes tne. Ibid. xr. 
383 Or gipse, or askes twey cotuls no wronge Thi wynes 
doth. , . 

!1 Co*tnla, t CO‘txile. Bot. [A med.L. appli- 
cation of L. coitila (see prec.) referring to the shape 
of the flower : Lyte has the anglicized form cottilei\ 
A genus of Composita&i allied to camomile. 

1578 TjXTE. Dodoens 11. xxx. 186 The second kinde [of wilde 
Camomill] is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Cotula 
foetida...Th& thirde kinde is caXi^d Cotula nan /eeiida. .1 
haue Englished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish Mathes, and 
White Cotula without sauour.^ The fourth kinde may welbe 
called Cotula lutea^ seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula. 1601 Chester 
Love's Mart. U878) 87 White Cotula, 

Cot'ixnnite (k<?t 27 “n 9 it), Min. [Named after 
Dr. Cotugna of Naples : see -ite.] Native lead 
chloride found in white acicular crystals in the 
crater of Vesuvius. 

[1827 Amer, Jrnl. Sc. XII. 185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Coiunma.) _ 1834 Allan 
Man. Min. 304 Cotunnite . . fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 280 Chloride of Lead — 

* Cotunnite' — found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava. 

Co-tutor, Co-twin, Co-twist; see Co-pref. 
Cotwal, var. Kotwal an Indian police-officer, 
il Cotyle (k^'tilJ). [Gr. Karvkrf (in L. form 
coiyla) a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1 . Gr. Antiq. See quots. (Not in English use,) 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse -Watch 281 Galen Bleeds 

Youth of fourteen Years one Cofyla, that is, ten Ounces. 
1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) IL 96 The cotyle., orcoty- 
los, is supposed to have been a deep cup.. It was also a 
measure of liquid capacity. 

2 . Anat,2Jid Zool. a. The acetabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects, 
b. One of the cup-shaped suckers on the ‘arms* 
of cephalopods, or on the heads of leeches, trema- 
toid worms, etc. 

i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Cotyle, the acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint. Also, a cup-shaped organ, of which there are 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 
attaches itself. 

Cotyledon (k^itilrdsn). In 6 cotilidon. [a. 
L. cotyledon the plant navelwort or pennywort, a. 
Gr. KOTvXipdoiv (f. Korvkri : see prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker of an octopus, also in senses i, 2 
below. Sense i was used in Fr. by Par^ (i6th c.). 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
by Linnoeiis.] 

X, Phys. One of the separate patches of villi on the 
foetal chorion of Rumirjants ; also applied to the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

Formerly applied also to the less separated lobules of the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placentae. 

IS45 ’S.JCiVLQ\x> Byrik Momkynde ii. vii. (1643) Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the which the conception and 
feature is tyed and fastened in the Matrix, 16^ T. John- 
son tr. Parey*s Chirurg. in, xxiii. (1678) 85 The Cqtyledones 
[of the Uterus] ..are nothing else than the orinces and 
mouths of the Veins endir^ in that place. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc, Compit. xiv. 513 Cassia.. relaxeth the Womb, and 
weakens the Cotyledons. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVII. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, as in those of ruminating animals. 
18^ Huxley Ini rod. Class. Anim. 97 A foetal cotyledon 
half separated from the maternal cotyledon of a cow. 

2 . Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crassn- 
lacese, having thick succulent peltate leaves ; the 
British species is C. Umbilicus, popularly called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

i 1601 Holland Pliny IL 237 Cotyledon, named in Latine 
I Vmbilicus Veneris, is a pretty little herb, hauing . . a leafe 
thick and fatty, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone turneth, and therupon it took the fore- 
! said name in Greek. 1741 CompL Fain. Piece ii. iii. 404 
We have now . . Cotyledons, Chrysanthemums. 1861 Miss 
i Pratt Flower. PL II. 319 Cotyledon (Penny-wort). 

3 . Bot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants (Phanerogams) ; the seed-leaf. 

The number of cotyledons in the seed .serves as an impor- 
tant basis of classification of Angiosperms into Monocoty- 
ledons (=Endogens) with one cotyledon, and Dicoty- 
ledons {= Exogens} with two ; in Gymnosperms the number 
varies, being usually more than two. 

[The term was introduced by Linnaeu-s, and was esp. 
applied by him to those seed-leaves which are not them- 
selves depositaries of nutriment, but act as organs of ab- 
, sorption, in which he saw an analogy to the function of the 
; cotyledons of the placenta (sense j). Cf. Gaertner JDe 
. Fruciibus (1788) clxiij 

[r^5i Linnaeus Philos. Bot. 54 Cotyledon, corpus laterale 
seminis, bibulum, caducum.^ Ibid. 89 Cotyledones anima- 
Hum proyeniunt e Vitello ovi, cui punctum vitae innascitur ; 
ergo Folia seminalia plantarura. quae Corculum involverunt, 
iidem sunt.] 1776 J. hecs. Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 18 
The embryo consists of three parts, the radicle, or young 
root, the cotyledons^v young leaves, and the plumule, or 
young stem. i8;jf5 Bennett & Dyer Sachs'^ Bot. ii. v. 443 
In some Cupressineae there are from three to nine, and in 
-some Araucariese whorls of four cotyledons ; while among 
^ the Abietineae there are. .four or even as many as fifteen. 


Cotjle’donal, a. rare. [f. prec. -f -al (less 
according to L. analogy than -ae).] = Cotyle- 

DONAEY. 

1850 Owen in Life A. Sedgwick II. 193 It reminds me of 
the germ of a goodly tree between two fat cotyledonal 
leaves, 1875 •— in Blake ZooL Pref. xii. Annular, discoid, 
cotyledonal, and diffused placentae. 

Cotyle*donar, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ae.] 
Of or pertaining to a cotyledon. 

1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. 305 The .seed has its embryo 
lying in one end of the albumen, within which its coty- 
ledonar extremity is enclo.sed. 

Cotyledonarj (k/?tilrd6nari), a. Jf. as prec. 

4- -ARY : corresp. to mod.P'. cotyUdonaire\. 

1 . Of the nature of a seed-leaf. 

i8S4 Bu.shnan in Circ. Sc. II. 27/2 These seed-lobes, or 
cotyledonary bodies. 1882 Vines Sacks* Bot. 501 The 
Embryo [in Cycadeae] enclosed in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. 

2 . Phys. Characterized by the presence of cotyle- 
dons (see Cotyledon i). 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. IJfe 367 The non- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are 
scattered, or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Ru- 
minantia). 

Cotyle*donoid. Bot. [f. as prec. + -oro.] 

1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 31 1 C oiyledonoids, a 
term applied to the germinating threads of mosses, from a 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Phai- 
nogams. 

Cotyledonons (k^tilrdonas), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] 

1 . Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. 
1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Cotyledonous placenta. 

2 . fig. Embryonic, ‘ in the germ {nonce-use.') 

188s Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 42 What 

cotyledonous Beethovens . . broke the strings of that Broad- 
wood ‘grand.' 

Cotyliform (k^'tilif^jm), a. Bat. [ad. L. type 
*cotyhfiormis, f. cotyla\ see Cotyle and -form.] 
Cup-shaped. 

1835 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848^ IL 352 Cotyliform^ 
resembling rotate, but with an erect limb, 

Cotyligerons (kptili’dg&ss), a. [f. L. cotyla 
(see Cotyle) 4 -gerous.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs. In mod. Diets. 
Cotylo- (kjP’tilt?). Combining form of Gr. KorfjXrjy 
KOTvkos : see Cotyle ; as in cotylo-pubio, -sacral, 
adjs., pertaining to the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

18S9T0DD CycL Anai. V. 132/1 The cotylo-sacral rib of 
the ilium. Ibid. 139/2 The cotylo-pubiC arch . . resists the 
starting outward of the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch. 
Cotylaid (k^-tiloid), a. Anat. [ad. Gr. /rorv- 
ko€L57js cup- shaped ; see Cotyle and -oiD.] 

Shaped like a cup : applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hip-joint {c. cavity), and to parts 
in connexion with this ; also to the coxal cavity in 
insects (cf. Cotyle 2). 

X760 White in Phil. Trasts. LI. 678 The cotyloid cavity 
greatly diminished in size. 1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL 
(1828) III. xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket (or coty- 
loid cavity). 1840 G. Ellis Altai. ^ 682 The synovial mem- 
brane . . covers the acetabulum, being continued . . over the 
surfaces of the cotyloid ligament. 

Cotylopliorans (k^tilp-foros), a. Zool. [ad. 
Gr. type '‘^KorvKo(p 6 p-os (f. kotvKtj hollow vessel, 
etc. -f -<p6fyos bearing) + -ous.] 

Having a cotyle&nary placenta; belonging to 
the Cotylophora or typical Ruminants of Huxley’s 
classification of Mammalia, 

Cotyn, obs. f. Cotton. 

tCotzoO'&S. Obs. A corruption of God's 
Hooks {iht nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or exclamation. Cf. Adzooks, Gadzoors, Zooks. 

1707 E. Ward Httd. Rediv, i. i, I trudg’d along as fast, 
Cotzooks, As Porter with a Billet Doux. 

Cou, Conard, obs. ff. Cow, Coward. 

Couch, (kautj), Forms: 4-6 coucEe, 

cowch(e, (5 kouelie, cnclie, 6 chLOche, cooch., 
7 coutcli\ 7- couch, [a, F. coucJie (13th c.), 
earlier OF. culche, f. coucher\ see Couch v.'^] 

1 . A frame or structure, with what is spread over 
it (or simply a layer of some soft substance), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep ; a bed 
Now, in litenary use, a general or vague term, 
implying that on which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary language a or not. 

1340 Ayenb. 171 Ich .. wille wesse eche ni^t mi bed and 
mine couche mid mine teares, U1385 Chaucer A. G. W. 
Prol. 99 (MS. Gg.), I bad men schulde me myn couche 
make. 1493 PetroniUa loi Brought to hir couch and 
lyenge there bedrede. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xi. 9 At 
euen he wente to lye him downe for to slepe vpon his 
couche. 1623 CocKERAM, Conch, a little bed. 1757 Gray 
Bard n. i. Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 1804 J. Gra- 
hame Sabbath 81 Wafting glad tidings to the sick man’s 
couch. i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. Hi. 664 Hospitality 
could offer Tittle more than a couch of straw. 1859 Tenny- 
son Geraint Enid 737 The maiden rose And left her 
maiden couch, and robed herself, 
b. transf. and fig. 





couch; 

1382 Wyci-IF Tsa. Ixv. 10 And the valei of Achor in to the 
couche EX388 restyng place} of drones. C1400 Ymaine Sf 
Gaw, 2706 Sir Ywayn puld gres in the felde. And made a 
kouche opon his shelde. 157^ FtEMmo PanopL Epist. 284 
Nature hath not given unto men their, .being, to.. snore in 
the couche of carelessenesse. 1605 B.a.con Adv. Leam. i. 
V. § II As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit. 1667 Milton 
P. L, L 377 Rous’d from the slumber, on that fiery Couch. 
1839 E. D. Clarke Tmv. 41/1 If he can endure . . severe 
frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy of heaven. 

f e. ? An allowance for the night Obs. [The 
oiiginal F. has 

1601 F. Tate Hotcseh. Ord, Edm. //, § 18. 15 Among.st 
them al thei shal take for their eoch two pichers of wine, 
ij galons of beere, vj candels, a tortis, etc. 
f Erroneous rendering of L. cubiculum bed-room, 
1382 Wyclif I Kings xx. 30 Benadab fleynge wente. .into 
the cowch that was beside the bed place. — Matt. vi. 6 
Entre in to thi couche, and the dore schet, preye thi fadir 
inhidlis. 

2 . The lair or den of a wild beast {pbs^ j now 
spc. the burrow of an otter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii, xxvi. (1495) 785 Yf 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchyth 
them ayen. c 1420 Avow. Arih. xii. Men my5te no^te his 
cowche kenne For howundes and for slayn men, That he 
hade draun to his denne. 1535 Coverdale ^ob xxxviii. 39 
His whelpes .. lurkinge in their couches. 1674 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. 38 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort, 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 159 
A dog-otter, .rushed from his couch among the roots. 

3 . An article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on ; a lounge : now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by having a half-back and head-end 
only. 

c 1450 Merlin xxix. 580 Thei . .satte doun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of silke. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hum Ivii. 194 He . . sat downe . . on a couche. 1663 J. Done 
Hist, Septuagini 179 Ten Table-beds or Couches of ease 
which had the feete of Silver. 1701 Rowe Amh. Step- 
Moth. II. i, They who loll’d at home on lazy Couches. 1871 
R. Elus Catullus Ixi. 173 See one seated. ,’Tis thy lord on 
a Tyrian Couch. 1885 Upholsterer's Catal. Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, consisting of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
six Chairs. 

t 4 . A cloth spread upon a table for a meal. Ohs. 
c% 4 p> J. Russell Nurture 187 Lay a clothe on ^e 
table, a cowche it is called & said. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Laye a cloth, a couche, it is called, take 
your felawe that one ende, & holde you that other ende. 

5 . A layer, stratum, bed ; esp. a layer or coat of 
paint, varnish, etc. 

i66i in T. Birch Hist. R. Soc. I. 52 Lay on four or five 
couches more.. When the last couch is well dried, rub jt 
smooth. 1698 M. Lister Journ. Paris (1690) 3 Digging in 
the Rojml Physick Garden, and sowing his Couches. Ibid. 
55 The first 2 or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
1735 Diet. Polygraph, s.v. Couch., The gold wire-drawers 
also u.se the word Couchs for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be gilded or silvered. 1756 
Bid. Arts 4- Sc. s.w. Porcelain^ On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 201 The artist., 
spreads a thin couch of oil or varnish over the colours. 

6 . Malting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping ; also the floor 
or frame npon which it is laid. 

1:615 Markham Eng. Houseru. (1649'' 234 When, .for want 
of looking to the Couch, and not opening of it . . it come or 
sprout at both ends. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countrie 
Farme 556 A great big coutch or heape a yard thicke or 
better. 1743 Bond, d" Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern, Couch, and Kiln. 
a 1825 Forby Vqc. E. Anglia^ Chicks to begin to germinate, 
a., .barley on the couch in the malthotu?e. 1875 Ure Did. 
Arts III. 187 s.v. Malting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four hours, .the couch is broken, that is, the planks 
composing the front of it are removed. 

1 b. Also in analogous uses, e. g. of hemp. 

1849 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. X. i. 178 The gleans [of hemp] 
are lifted on to the ground, and form a couch. - If suffered 
to remain longer in the couch it heats and rots. 

t 7. Applied by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in sestivation. Ohs, 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants h v. § 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various . . The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and many other double Flowers. Then the Con- 
cave-Couch, as in B\sLtta,rinJlo 7 'ealbo. .Daisies, and all others 
of an agreeing form : where the finst apparent Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in Couch. 

8. JVaut. — Coach sb. 2. 

1769-1850 [see Coach sb. 2]. 

8 . Paper Ma^mf. A board covered with felt or 
flannel on which the sheets of pulp are placed to 
be pressed. (Cf. Couch 6 , Coucher 

1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Did. Fire Insur. s.v. Couch- 
ing, Transferring the sheets of pulp from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or flannel, called * couches 
10 . attrib. and Comb., as couch-foot \ (in sense 
6 ), couch-bushel^ -frame, -gauge (see quots.l ; 
i* coucli-bed, a couch used as a bed, a bed with- 
out canopy or hangings; so couch-bedstead; 
couch-mate, a bedfellow; couch-roll, a roller 
forming part of the machinery used in paper- 
making (cf. Couch z/.i 6, Coucheb^). 

Couch-fellow, bedfellow, cited by Johnson, 
from Shaks., is a conjectural alteration of the 
actual reading Coach-fellow, q.v. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents ni, xxiv. 229 The 
*Couch-Bed, which was . . inlayde with Checker-worke of 
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Silver. 1691 Loud. Gas. No. 2653/4 A Couch-Bed made of 
Point of Hungary red and green. 1755 Mem. Capt. P, 
Drake I. xv. 146 Little Cells, with a *Couch Bedsted in 
each. 1766 C. Leadbetter R. Gauger (ed. 6) il v. 277 A 
number of Floor-Bushels that are equal in Charge to those 
Cistern or *Couch-Bushels. 1880 Browning Dratn. Idylls 

Ser. II. Dodor ^ From *couch-foot back to pillow. 1766 

C, Leadbetter R. Gauger (ed. 6} ii. y. 274 Where *Couch- 
frames are used he must take their Dimensions when they 
are empty. 1846 M'-Culloch Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) I. 
755 The gi-ain, after being steeped . . is thrown out of the 
cistern into a square or oblong utensil called a couch- 
frame. 1766 C. Leadbetter R. Gauger (ed. 6) n. v. 275 The 
Length, Breadth, and Depth of each *Couch-Gauge. il^5 
Browning A ristopk. Apol. 209 Zeus' *Couchmate. 1855 R. 
Herring Paper (1863) 91 The ordinary *couch roll, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the paper. 

CoiLCll (kautj, kz^tj), sb.^ Also 6-7 couche, 7 
cooeh, coieh ; see also Quitch. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where still 
pronounced kzztj) of Quitch :~OE- cwice ; cf. the 
phonetic series szvylc, swteh, snvuch, such^ 

1 . A species of grass {Triiicum repens') with long 
creeping root-stocks, a common and troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Also applied to various other 
creeping grasses. 

T. repent is sometimes distinguished as white c<mch% the 
name black couch being given to Alopecttrus agrestis or 
Agrostis stoloni/era. 

1637 Heywood Dial. Wks. 1874 VI. 266 Her browsing be 
the Brakes and bitter couche. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xiii. 147 It is.. generally execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick, 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (17961 IL 132 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. 1846 J- Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. ^ iMi Daily News 
4 June 5/6 The couch will not be. .eradicated in one year, 
b. More commonly couch-grrass. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xliv. 503 Couche grasse . . i.s a 
noughty and hurtful weede to come. 1613 Heywood Silo. 
Age m. Wks. 1874 HI. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and cooch-grasse shall outgrow. 1877 Black Green Past. 
(1878; I. 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

2 . Comb., as couch- picking, -root ; couch-onion, 
a name for Amna elatior or Haver-grass ; couch- 
wheat, Triticum 7r/i?7zr=“C0UCH-GBASS (see i b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. DezmiA^'i'p^x^z "I'o burn nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbish. 1880 J efferies 
Hodge 4 M. II. 262 In the autumn comes .. the couch- 
picking and burning. 1884 Miller Plomt-n., Couch, 
Couch-graijs, or Couch-wheat, I'riticum repens. Ibid., 
Avena elatior, Button-Grass, Couch Onion, Haver-Grass, 
Onion-Grass, Pearl-Grass. 

CotLCk (kautj), zi.l P*orms; 4-5 cowche, 4-6 
couche, 6-7 cowch, coutch(e, (4 kouch, 
chouche, 4-5 kowch, 5 couce, 6 chouch, 
chowch), 6- couch, [a. F. coticher (i2thc.), 
earlier colcher, culcher — Pr. colcar, It. colcare 
L. collocdre to lay in its place, lay aright, lodge, 
etc., f. com- together, intensive i- locdre to place.] 
Transitive uses. 

In the active voice Obs. in ordinary use, except in a few- 
technical senses, as 4 b, 5, 6, 9 ; 7, 8, 15, are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives in archaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I. To lay down flat, and related senses, 
f 1 . trans. To cause to lie down, to lay down (a 
person, oneself, one’s head, etc.) ; to lay to sleep, 
put to bed ; refl. to lie down. Qhs. (exc. as in b.1 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 92 If he may couche adown his bill. 
CX420 Anturs of Arth. xii, Thus am I cachet to care, and 
couchet in clay, c 1550 Adam Bel 76 in Hazl. R. P. P. IL 
142 Home she wente, And couched her downe agayne. 
1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv. (1596) 256 They 
couched a verie faire lady by his side. 1602 Marston A u- 
tonio's Rev. iii. ii. Thou look’st sunk-eyed ; go couch thy 
head. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bio7uii's Eromena 14 Caused 
her to bee brought to the Palace, .and couch’d her m a with- 
drawing chamber neere her owne. 1685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 430 He fell into a drooping which couch’d him in 
his grave. 

b. Now only in pa. pple. —hmd or lying on, or 
as on, a couch. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 24 Coucht in a meddow 
Theyre panch with venison they franck and quafiye ca- 
rousing. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 9 Two fair creatures 
[Cupid and Psyche], couched side side In^ deepest 
grass. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii, The driver was 
couched upon the ground beneath. 1878 Masque Poets 25 
Cleopatra, couched at feast. 

e. Said of animals; almost always reji. or pass, 
arch. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2240 pat witty werwolf .. kouchid him 
under a kragge. c 1450 Loneuch Grail Ivi. 493 'Phe ton 
lyown Cowched him at his feet and the tothir atte the hed. 
*687 Duyden Hind 4 P> n. 722 The Hind. .Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1697 — Virg. Georg, iil 706 
Thou seest a single Sheep, .couch’d upon the Plain. 1879 
Butcher &: Lang Odyss. 58 As when a hind hath couched 
her newborn fawns, .in a strong lion’s lair. 

XS39 Taverner Erasjn. Frov. (1552'i 4 Moue not an euyll 
that is well layed. An incommoditie wel couched is not to 
be starred. :i^33 Wordsw. By the Seaside Wks. (1888) 
710/2 The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. 

+ e. To couch a hofs head (also a codf heetd) : 
to lie down to sleep. Obs, slang. 

c 15x5 Cocke JLoreUs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some couched a 
hogges heed under a batdhe. 1570 Marr. Wit 4 Sc. iv. i. 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1 1. 365, I have more need to take a nap in 
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my bed. Will, [aside] Do so, and, hear you, couch a cod’ s- 
head ! 1641 Brome Jov. Crew 11. Wks. 1S73 III. 392 Couch 
a Hogs-head, till the dark-man’s past. 1673 K. Head 
Cantmg Acad. 19 Couch a hogshead with me than. x8iS 
ScotT PIri. Midi. 'XXX, ‘We’ll couch a hogshead, and so 
better had you 

T f. To track (a boar) to its lair. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 5 To couch and rear a Boar, 
f 2 . To cause to crouch or lie close ; in pa. pple. 
prostrated, crouching, lying close ; cf. sense 17, 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 507 Hee shakes aloft his Romaine 
blade, Which like a Faulcon towring in the skies, Cowcheth 
the fowle below with his wings shade. 1613 Hayward 
Norttt. Kmgs in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793I Their ancient 
laws, .were dashed to dust ; all lay couched under the con- 
queror’s sword. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxir. 402 Trembling with 
dismay, Couched close to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 

t3. To lay (things); to place, set, put down; 
to dispose horizontally or in layers, Obs. 

<7x386 Chaucer T* 2075 The fyr was couchid first 
with stree, And thanne with drye stykkes. Milleps T. 
25 His Almageste and bookes . . His Astrelabie. . His Augrim 
stones layen . . On shelues couched at his beddes heed. <7 1400 
Rom. Rose 6905 On folkes shuldris thinges they coueben. 
That they nyl with her fyngris touchen. c 1410 Aftc. 
Cookery 461 Then couche the chekyns in dishes. 1548 
XJd.^ll, etc. Erasm. Par. Mait.xxiL 77 Lay up and couche 
the cleane w^heate in my barne. 1575 G. Harvey Letter* 
bk, (Camden) 98 A litell apish hat chowchd faste to y • pate 
like an oister. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 52 b. 
If they had couchte all their noddles together. , ^589 Pas- 
guils Ret. Dij, I couch it. .with all . . humilitie at her 
Maiesties. -feete. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 1. v. 23 
An vnderstorie. .to couch your wines and cidres in. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fim: Mon, 379 The bones of the dead 
couched vp in the Charnell-house. 1669 A. Bv.o'vce&ArsPict. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
the colours. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 54 To couch well 
is to lay close and even. 

t b. Building. To lay (stones, etc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Goeo. 111. xix, The stones beinge not surely 
couched and mortred, falleth a way. 1538 Leland lUn. II, 
88 There be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquite 
of this that standith so hole and so well couchid. <^1570 
Pride 4 EowL (1841 > 32 In his hand he had a flat measure 
..Whereby his length and bredth he tooke.,And wisely 
couched both his stone and brick. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 
236 Wilt not thou suffer a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall? 163X Weever Anc. Ftm.Mon. 743 
The Chappell, .where this spatious Grauestone lies couched, 
■f c. Gardefling. To lay, set, bed (plants or slips) 
in the earth. Obs. 

1574 Hyll Plantmg 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the sayde hole and earth againe. 1660 Sharrock Vegeiewles 
■L^7 Couch them in the bed where you rais’d them from, 
seeds. 17x0 London Sl Wi.se Comf*l. Card. (1719) 293 
Florists now are busie in couching their Layers. 

t d. To lay, overlay (gilding on a surface) ; to 
set (jewels in their setting). Obs. 

14. . E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 84 To cowche gold : take 
gleyre and saffrone. .and cowche on thy gold why le it is 
moyste. 1578 Hunnis Hyvef, Hunnye Cen. xxiv. 22 Rich 
jewels coucht in silver fine. 

i' 4 . With inverted construction : To lay, overlay, 
inlay, spread, set with {of). Chiefly in pa.fple. 

c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl, 5652 Alle he -was couched with aztir. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. cxxix. (149s) 937 The 
way is ..pauyd and cowchyd wyth harde stones. ?flii4oo 
Morte Arth. 009 Clasppis of clere golde, couched wyth 
stones. X413 iSiCiQ. Pilgr, Sotvle ni. ix. (1483) 55 A table 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck coles. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys \x^7o\ 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 858/2 
Two great cellars couched full of wine, c 1611 Chapman 
Iliad xrii. 719 His huge round target,. With hides well 
couch’d with store of brass. 

b. To embroider with gold thread or the like 
laid flat on the surface- Also absoL 
C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1303 His coote armour was 
of a cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte. 1537 
Stat. Ireland (1765) 1, 121 No woman,. weare any kyrtell 
,, couched ne layd with usker after the Irish fashion. 
X604 Black Bk Wks. 1840 V. 543 Under the 

plain frieze of simplicity thou mayest finely couch the 
wrought velvet of knavery. x 8 go Art Interchange 20 Dec. 
2 i 6/'2 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaves. 1891 
Ibid. X4 Feb. 55/1 The edge should be sewed down and 
couched with gold thread. 

6. Malting. To lay or spread (grain after steep- 
ing) 0:1 a floor to promote germination. 

1562 J. Heywood 4 Epigr. (1867) i8r No bnier .. 

Dare couch make and water, in house togyther. 1615 
M.A.RKHAM Eng. Housew. (i66o> 156 The Corn being steept, 
may., be cast from the Fat or Cestern to the floor, and 
there coucht. 1707 M ortimer Husb. (J,), If the wither he 
warm, we immediately couch malt about a foot thick ; but 
if a hotter sea.son require it, we spread it on the floor much 
thinner- 1723 Bradley Fatu. Diet. s.v. Mali, Then it must 
be couch’d or heap’d. 1876 [see Couching]. 

6. Paper Manuf. To lay (a sheet of pulp) upon 
a felt to be pressed. (Cf. CoucheeS.) 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Paper, He delivers it [the pulp] 
to the coucher, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and so successively. 1807 
Specif. Cobb's Patent No. 3084 The said machinery for 
couching is used in the manner last described. 

II. To lower, bring down, put down. 

7 . To lower (a spear, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
point directed forwards ; to level as a gun. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur i, xi. Than they dressid her 
.sheldes, and beganne to couche her speres many good 
knyghtes. 138X Styward Mart. Dtsctpl. no If your battailo 
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be assalted with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 
1591 Shaks. I Heu, Vlf III. II. 134 A brauer Souldier neuer 
couched Launce. 1670 Cottok Es^emon iii, xr. S44 With his 
Musket couch'd at his Cheek. 1757 Gray Bard i. i, To 
arms I cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring lance. 1808 
J. Barlow Columh. v. 632 They, .couch the long tube, .dis- 
miss the whizzing lead. 1837 'Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii, 
291 The phalanx advanced, with spears couched. 

8 . To lay or bring down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, etc.). 

c 161X Chapman Iliad xiii. fR,^, All heads coucht so close 
to earth they plow The fallow with their homes, atjxx 
Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 4x9 My Guardian [Angel] 
couch’d his Wing. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpjf. s.v. Apple, 
Six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched. 1796 Htdl 
Adveriiser6 Feb. 4/3 She.. couched her head for fear she 
should get the blow. 183s Kirby Hob. ^ Insi. Anim. I. vi. 
212 When the longer ones [spines] are couched - . the short 
ones may come into play. 1838 Greener Gn?inery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim. 

9. Sui'g. 'Io remove (a cataract) by inserting a 
needle through the coats of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
vision. Also to couch the eye or a ^e?'’son. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 234 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a_ cataract. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's 
Chtrurg. xvii. xxii. (1678) 385 Sometimes . . the Cataract is 
not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces. 1710 
Luttrell . 5 r/^ (1837) VI. 6::o Sir William Read., 
coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with successe. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 3 Tlie young man couched by 
Cheselden. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxxviii, She 
has been couched, and can see as well as ever. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire 253 The surgeon who has couched his 

patient's cataract. 

b. fig. in reference to mental or spiritual vision. 
1728 Young Love Fame n. (1757) 96 So blind are mortal 
men, Tho’ Satire couch them with her keenest pen, 1S39 De 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 11 . 133 She it was. .that first 
couched his eye to the sense of beauty, 
f 10 .^^. 'I'o put down, quell, suppress, lay. Obs. 
158$ Jh Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 77/2 
Which broiles being couched for a time. 1671 True Non- 
conf. 152 That your vanity may be. .hereafter coutched. 

1 11. To bring down, lower in dignity. Ohs. 

160Z ¥vlbeck-e Pandectes sot The state being now couched, 
and deuolued to the dregges of the people. 

III. To place, lodge ; hide ; express in words. 
ti2. To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; to be lodged or located. Obs. 

cxipo Maunoev. (1830) vi. 63 pei haue none hou.ses, but 
tentes..and benetne )>ei couchen hem and dwellen. 
CIS34 tr. Pol. Ver^. Eng. Hist* (Camden) I. 139 Hee 
cowcned him self in an abbay. 1631 Reliq. I'Votton. (1685) 
291 Theywere couched in the College. 1690 in Kirkton I/ist. 
Ch. Scot, yiii. (18x7) 339 The Councill went on to couch the 
ministers in their confynements. 
tl3. To lay in concealment (more or less)j to 
tide, conceal ; ref, and ^ass* to lie hidden, to lurk. 
Obs. or arch, 

1577-87 Hounshed III. 1217/2 There were some 

harquebusiers secretUe couched in couert. 16x0 Barrough 
Meth. Pkyskk v. xvii. {1639) 310 If the quantity of humour 
he great, it sometime coucheth it selfe in some principal! 
member. 1630 Fuller Pisgak ii. v, 123 Much of providence 
being couched under the seeming casualty thereof. 1792 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary He wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympatnetic sub.stance couched beneath. 
1814 Scott Ld, of Isles v. xxvii, Couch thee midway on the 
wold. 

f 14. To set, place, put {together with others, in 
a list, category, etc.) ; to collocate, comprise, in- 
clude. Obs. 

^1548 XJdall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke. 1373 Baret AIzkIq Rdr. ( i5Su) 2, I 
have couched manie wordes together. -in the.. tables for 
hreuitie sake. 1581 M ar beck Bk. of Notes 102, 1 . . couched 
him in this Catalogue of Heretikes. 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 23 Hee must couch in a faire Alphabetique 
paper-book the notablest occurrence.s. 1729 SnELVocKEMr- 
t tilery v. 310 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, &c. 

15. To put together, frame, shape, arrange 
(words, a sentence, etc.) ; to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always /i? couch in such and such terms, zvords, 
language, etc. 

1529 More Snpplic. Soulys Wks. 290/1 It is so contriued, 
& the wordes so cowched, that.. a simple reader might., 
in the reding be deadly corrupted. 1586 W. Webbe Eng, 
Poetrie (Arb. ' 63 In chouching the whole sentence, the like 
regarde is to be had. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxiii. 205 
The words wherein the question.. is couched. 1702 Etig, 
Tkeopkrast. 282 Flattery well couch'd. 1746 Wesley 
Princ. Methodist 5 The Argument . . is best understood 
when couched in few words. 1733 Magens Insurances II. 
25s All Insurances, .shall be couched and executed accord- 
ing to the. .Manner prescribed. 1830 Lytton P. Clifford i, 
All the answers he received were couched in the negative. 
1876 C. M. pAviES Unorih. Lond. gg The Swedenborgians 
..couching it in their own peculiar phraseology. 

b. To express in an obscure or veiled way ; to 
cover up [an idea, meaning, etc.) u^tder, in, etc. 
(Formerly sometimes with uf : cf. to wrap up. ^ 
1363 Homilies lu Fasting 1. {1859)282 In this smooth ques- 
tion they couch up subtilly this argument or reason. 1589 
Nashe Greene’s Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) 14 Which lies 
-couched most closely vnder darke fables profounditie. 1632 
Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 47 The Iruth it self which 
lay couched in this Fable. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Beltmen's 
Tkeos, Philos. 410 The whole New Testament is couched up 
an the Old, 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 2x4 p 6 That great 
Philosopher . . has couched several admirable Precepts in 


remote Allusions and mysterious Sentences. x88o J. Cairo 
Philos. Relig, vii. 193 Materialistic metaphors under which 
our spiritual conceptions are couched. 

Intransitive uses (from ref.). 

Now chiefly said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 

IV. 16. To lie. a. Of persons : esp. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep ; 
to recline, to repose. a?’ch. 

c X380 Wyclif IVks. (t88o) 168 [Prestls] choucheri in softe 
heddis. 1367 Harman Caveat 32 They haue cleane strawe 
in some barne. .where they couch comly to gether. a x6$z 
J. Smith Set. Disc, ix, 415 The souls of wicked men., 
become heavy and sink down, .and couch as near as may be 
to the centre. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. iv. At eve they 
couch’d in greenwood bower. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. 
IVines 4- Pot. vi. q 6 The peasantry.. live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1S83 G. Meredith 
Diana I. i. 24 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. 

b. Of animals : now spec, to lie in their lair. 

1393 Gower Conf, 1 . 84 The 3onge whelp. .Hah noght his 
maistre betre awaited To couche, whan he seith go lowe. 
1346 SwppUc. Poore Commons \xZzx) 84 Yf they [these 
dorabe do^ge.s] be but ones byde cowche..they draw the 
tayle betwnne the legges. 1349-62 Sternhold Sc H. Ps. civ, 
To couche in their dennes. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv 
S. V., Wild-boar, A Boar couclieth, Lodgeth. 1832 Ht, 
Martineau Life in Wilds i, 9 The beasts would couch in 
our neighbourhood. 1846 Jesse Anecd. Dogs 270 Au otter, . 
it wa.s supposed that he had gone to couch more inland. 1836 
Kane Arcf. E.vpl. I. x. 106 They prefer the bare snow, 
where they can couch within the sound of our voices. 
fg. 154s Primer Hen. VIII, xyj The waues couched, the 
winds fell. 

t C. Of things : To lie (in the general sense). Obs. 
£•1391 Chaucer Asirol.n. § 29 Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a smothe grond, 1378 Banister Hist. 
Man I. 24 The ribbes. .endewed with Appendances. .where 
they couche with the cauitles of the Vertebres. x6ii Bible 
Dent, xxxiii, 13 The_ deep that coucheth beneath. 1640 
Sanderson Serm. xii, 11681) H. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch close one to another. i68t 
Cheth.\m Azigler's Vadc-m. ii. § 8{i68q)ii So as they may 
twine, and couch close one within another. 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest, a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc. 
■fb. To crouch or stoop under a burden {obs.). 
4“ 0 . Of persons : To bow in reverence or obeisance ; 
to curtsy {pbs.). A. fg. (from a and c) To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; to submit, succumb. 

<7x386 Chaucer Clerk’s T, 1150 Thou shalt make him 
couche as doth a quaille. Ha 1400 Morte Arthurs 122 
The Romaynes . . Cowchide as keuetez before j?® kynge sel- 
vyne. c 1460 Tozoneley Myst. 96, I cowche to the than for 
fayn nere gretyng, Haylle, Lord 1 1534 Rt. Whitinton 

TuUyes Offyee i. (15401 30 To stoupe for no man , . nor to 
couche to fortune. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apopkth. 303 a, He 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theiivs couche. a 1333 ~ Royster D. 1. iv, Couche 
on your marybones. .down to the ground, xsjx Campion 
Hut. Ireland u, ix. (1633) xio A Lady of such part, that all 
Estates of the Realme couched unto her. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. III. i, 4 An aged Squire. .That seemd to couch under 
his .shield. 1607 W alkington Opt. Glass 43 The Asse wittily 
coucht down to ease himself of his waight. 1611 Bible Gen, 
xlix. 14 Issachar is a stronge asse couciiing dowiie betweene 
two burdens. 1630 R. Hollingworth Exerc. cone, Dsnrped 
Powers 46 Topers wade men to couch down under Usurpa- 
tion. 1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Columbus xlix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord. 

fe, transf. Of plants: To lie or bend close to 
the ground. Of leaves : To droop. Obsc 
x6oi Holland Pl/ny XL 224 It coucheth and creepeth low 
by the ground, and is l.ke vnto Millet. 1681 Cketham 
Aftgleds Vade-m. xli. § 7 The Weeds which have couched 
all Winter, begin to erect their heads. 1744 W. Ellls Mod, 
Htishandman vi. ii. (1750) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves, .to look yellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk, 

1583 Stanyhurst n. (Arb.) 44 Heer ar couching 

soom troups of Greekish asemblye.^ 1607 Topsell 
Beasts (1673) 3^ /Ihe boast, .cowching close In his cabbin. 
X718 Hove. Iliad x. 210 The unwearied watch their listening 
leaders keep, And couching close, repel invading sleep. 
18x3 Scott III. iv, Bertram .. couches in the brake 

and fern, Hiding his face. 1839 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere 
31 Sir Launceiot passing by Spied where he couch’d. 

19. Gf leaves, etc. ; To lie in a bed or heap for 
decomposition or fermentation. 

1770-4 A. XlvNr EE Georg. (1804') II. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into heaps . . should immediately be car- 
ried to some place near the hot-house.s, where they must 
lie to couch. 1807 R. W. Dickson Praci. Agric. II. 260 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
X85X yrnl. R. Agric. XII. ir. 385 The leaves.. are 
crushed., into a pulp. This is. .made up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open sheds.. The mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and ‘ couching ' then begins ; 
the powder being watered daily for several weeks, fer- 
ments. 

CoRCll (kautj, kz^tj), [f. Couch tracts. 
To clear of couch-grass. 

1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. n. 341 Strong wheat-loam 
. .repeatedly ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. 

Cou’cliaiice. [See next, and -ance.] = next 

1886 Blackmore in Harpers Mag. May 874 If, .prescrip- 
tion for levance and couch ance conferred any right. 

Coucliancy (kau-tjansi). Lazv. [f. Couchant : 
see -ANCY.] In phrase Levancy and couchancyi 
the fact of being lemant and couchant ; see next. 

169s Ventris Reports Table s. v. Commoft, In a Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couchant, the Levancy and 


Couchancy is not Travensable. 1818 Sir J, Bayley in Bar- 
ne vi;. & Cr. Rep. I. qxo If levancy and couchancy were 
incident to the right of common appendant. 

Coucliailt (katvtjaiit), a. [a. . couchant, pr. 

pple. to lie, Couch.] 

1. Lying down ; couching : esp. of an animal : 
see Couch v. 16 b. (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) 

1496-7 [see b]. x6ox Holland (1.634) I* 219 This 
dog., lay still couchant and neuer stirred nor made at 
them. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy XI. 48 The tomb of 
this . . saint with her statue in a couchant posture. 1720 
Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xy. 400 He beheld these 
Savage Creatures. .Couchant at His Feet. 1807 Wordsw. 
White Doe i. 203 The milk-white Doe. .Couchant beside 
that lonely mound. 1882 H. C. Merivale F'aticit of B. II. 
11. iii. 172 Frisco, who had been couchant regardant, con- 
tributeci another low growl to the dialogue. 

b. Couchant and levatit : lying down and rising 
up ; said of cattle in permanent or quasi-permanent 
occupation of pasture ; more commonly Levant 
and couchant, q.v. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 § 10 Where the same 
quyeke catell ys couchant and le vaunt. 

2. Her. Of an animal : Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
authors) the head lifted up, or at least not sunk in 
sleep {dormant). 

c 1300 Sc. Poem Heraldry 129 in Q. EUz. Acad., etc. 98, 
XV maneris of lion ys in armys. .the v. seand; vj mordand ; 
vij cuchand. 1390 Spenser F. Q. m. ii. 25 His crest was 
covered with a couchant TIownd._ 1634 Peacham Gent I, 
Exerc. III. 157 Couchant [is] couching or lying downe close 
with his head betweene his legges like a Dog. 1646 Sir T. 
Ljeovine. Pseud. Ep. v. x. 248 If a Lyon were the proper coat 
of Judah, yet were it not probably a Lyon Rampant, .but 
rather couchant or dormant. 1736-7 tr. KeysLr’s Trav. 
(1760) I. 467 At jhe foot of the stairs, .are two large lions 
couchant of white marble. 1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., 
Couchant , .tx^xtsdm% the posture of any Animal that is 
lying on his belly, but with his head lifted up. 1864 
Boutkll Heraldry, Hist. Pop. x. 59 When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couchant, or Dormant, 
fg. 1641 J. Jackson I'rueEvang. 7 \iu. 193 That [Religion] 
which is more calme..lesse rampant, and more couchant. 
1839 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere it Sir Modred..ever like 
a subtle beast, Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring, 

t 6 . Bending down, crouching. Obs. rare, 

1706 De Foe fure Div, Introd. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couchant Neck. Ibid. in. 7 Kings were the 
General Farmers of the Land, Mankind the Cattle . , Meet 
Beasts of Burthen, Couchant and Supprest. 
fg. 1693 Dryden yuvenal xi. (R.), When couchant vice 
all pale and trembling lay I 
1 4. Lodging, dwelling. Ohs* 
x6o2 Withals Diet, (1608} 77 The place, manor hou.se, or 
Farme. .where this Officer ls couchant & abiding, 
t 6 . Lying hidden, lurking {lit. and fig.). Obs.^ 
164a Annot. Cert. Queries i Your manner of expres.sion 
hath couchant a pernitiou.s insinuation, xjzo Welton Suffer. 
Son of God I. viii. 160 The Divine Majesty, Couchant under 
the Weakness of a tender Infant. 

11 Couclie (kwjg), a. Her. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
coucher to lie, Couch.] Said of a shield suspended 
by the sinister corner so as to hang in a slanting 
position; also— C ouched b. 

1727-31 Bailey vol. 11, Couchi (in Heraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chetiron couchi signifies a Chevron 
lying sideways. 1864 Boutell Heraldry, Hist. ^ Pop. iii. 
(ed. 3) 16. 

Couclied (kautjt\ ppL a. ff. Couch + 
-ED L] Laid or lying down ; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expressed in words, etc. ; see 
the verb. 

1313 Douglas JEneis x, xiii. 68 Throw, .hys targe platit 
thriis wyth .steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn euery 
deyll. 1573 Twyne Mneid x. Dd ijb, Deepe silence now 
to breake, and to disclo.se my chouched paine. 167X Milton 
P. R. i. 97 Not force, but well couch’t fraud. 1673 Bur- 
THOGGE Dei 332 When this well couch’t^ frame of 

World shall burn. 1807 Home in /Viz 7 . ZVww. XCVILgi 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched eye, 
1807 J. Johnson Orient, Voy. 168 Tiger Island (so called 
from some faint resemblance, .to a couched tiger), 1835 1. 
Taylor Spir. Despot, vi. 251 The couched resentment of the 
'Church.' ' 

b. ^<?n Said of a chevron borne sideways, 
issuing from the side of the escutcheon. 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 181 The most rare manner is, to 
see them [cheuerons] borne couched. 

Con'cliedaiess. rare. [f. prec. -b-NEss. Cf. 
Couch v. 15.] The quality of being set together; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind). 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn, 163 A . . more solide couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. 

11 Coucliee (k^^'jG- Also 7-8 -ch^ie, 8 
rarely couchier. [a. F. cotichS, variant of coucher 
(Litlre, Coucher sb. i) lying down, going to bed 
((subst. use of coucher inf. : see Couch v. 

1. An assembly of company in the evening ; an 
evening reception. 

Cf. F. le coucher dn roi, or simply le coucher, the recep- 
tion which preceded the king’s going to bed ; petUfoucher 
the interval between this reception and the king’s actual 
retirement, during which he saw only his household officers 
or other privileged persons. ^ . 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, I was coming late 
from Whitehall after the King’s Couchde. 1679 Crowns 
Ambit. Statesman 11. 28 Almost at all his Levyes and his 
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Couchees. a 2715 Burnet Own Time (1766) IX. 251 The 
Duke’s levees and couchees were so crowded that the anti- 
chambers were full 1729 Mem. Lewis XIV ^ v. 56 At the 
Queen’s Coucher, where the King was, 2776 Harris Let. 
in Private Lett. \si Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1 . 350 , 1 attended 
the three Couches last night of the Speaker, Lord Mansfield 
and the Chancellor. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. ix, Pompous 
ceremonials. .Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 

t 2 . An obeisance. Obs. 

2691 New Discen/. Old Inireague xxi. Bend with aukward 
Couchees to the Throne. 

Coueheneele, -nille, obs. ff. Cochineal. 
r t ^OU'clier ^. Obs. Also 4 conehLeour. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. "^cottcheour : cf. .couchetir*2^ciov,Oa&T ’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? A couch- maker, an upholsterer. 

C2400 Destr. Troy 1597 Carpen tours, cotelers, coucheours. 
2415 m York Myst. Introd. 23 Tapisers, Couchers. c 2440 
Ibid, XXX, 270 (keading) The Tapiteres and Couchers. 

Couclier ^ (kau'tjoj). Also 5 ? co(Tileb.oure. 
[app. a. Anglo-Fr. ^cottchour— F. coucheur he who 
lies, a Her, f. coucher'. see Couch 

1. Qne lying down : in 15th c. quot. perh. one 
confined to bed ; in hS<:. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon. 

xi^.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Pel. 4 L. Poems 217 
He [Auaryssia]. .kepith me low lyke a cochoure. <22662 
Rutherford Lett.i. Ixv. (Jam.), To go to the camp with 
Christ . . not . . sit at the fire with couchers. 2833 F** Moir 
Mansie Wauch iv. {1849) 20, I took the coucher^ blow. 

2 . One who couches or crouches. 

2880 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Doctor — , The cou- 
cher by the sick man’s head. 

1 3 . A table-cloth ; = Couch 4. Obs. rare. 

2372 Inv. in T. D. Whitaker Hist. Craven (2812) 229 One 

cowcher, or carpett, for a longe table. 

1 4 . A large book, such as remains lying for use 
on a desk or table. Obs. Cf. Ledgee. 

2329 Horman Vulg. 84 A whole boke is commenly called 
indiflferentlye a volume, a boke, a coucher : but. .A volume 
is lesse than a boke : and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

f b. esp. A large breviary that lay permanently 
on a desk in church or chapel. Obs. 

2444 Will of Ciovyle (Somerset Ho.\ Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia, 2467 Ripon Ch. 
Acts 23s Do et lego ecclesiae collegiatss Ripon’, unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor ', quern volo . . in stallo prae- 
bendm de Thorp cathena ferrea Hgari. 2334 in E. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 199 Item an other cowcher with 
y claspis of siluer. 2349 Act 3-4 Edw. VI ^ c. 10 § i All 
Books called .. Couchers, Journals, Ordinals .. shall be., 
abolished. 2359 Injunct. Q. Eliz. in Sparrow Coll. (1675) 47 
Item, That the Church-Wardens . . shall deliver unto our Visi- 
tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes . . and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers. .and such like. 

fc. A large cartulary or register; a coucher^ 
hook. Obs, 

1607-37 CowEL Inierpr.i Coucher, the genera.] book in 
which a corporation entretn their particular Acts for a per- 
petuall remembrance of them. xyjyS Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Coucher.. In .some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acts. 

f 5 . A resident commercial agent or factor in a 
foreign place. Obs. Cf. ambassador leger. 

2602 J. Keymor Dutch Fishing in PhenLx (i72i> L 227 
She [the Herring-Buss] imployeth .. at Land Viewers, 
Packers .. Couchers to make the Herrings lawful Mer- 
chandizes. 2607 Cowel Interpr., Cowcher signifieth a 
factour that continueth in some place . . for Trafique. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Coucher, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreign Country for Traffick, as formerly 
in Gascoigne to buy Wines. 

1 6 . A setter dog. Obs."^** 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Coucher, .silso a Setter, or 
Setting-dog. 

7 . Comb, f conelier-book, a large cartulary. 

1622 Cotgr., CharUilaire, a Terrier, or Coucher-book. 
1623 Lisle JElfric on O, ^ N. Test. To Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that I met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher-bookes of Monasteries. 2^0 Somner Aniig. 
Canterb. 155 All. .Coucher-books or Liegers and Records 
that ever I could yet see. 2892 J. T. Fowler Coucher-bk. 
of Selby (Yks. Record Ser.) I. xvii, The Coucher book, 
Cartulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum .. 13 X 9 inches. 

Couxier Paper Mamif. [in mod.'FT. cou-’ 
cheur (ptymol. ^ ’prec.) &nd cozichart.'] 

1 . The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 

2732 [see Couch w.i 6]. 2807 Specif CobPs Patent Itjo. 
3084. 3 The. .machinery may be worked, .without requiring 
the assistance of a coucher. 2837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 365 {Paper Maker) The Coucher receives the mould 
from the first man, and turns on the sheet upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. 1853 R. Herring (1863) 51 Mont- 

golfier contrived three figures of wood to do the work of the 
vatman, the coucher, and the layer, 

2 . A mechanical contrivance for doing the same. 

*837 J. Munsell Chronol. Paper^Making K 

coucher and a .scraper combined. 

' Couclier var. of CoUCHEE. 

Ooucll-grass : see CoucH shj^ 

OoxLcMn^ (kamt/ig), vhl. sb. [f. Couch + 

-ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of Couch zi.'i, in various senses. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. in § 29 Thanne wol the..lyne 
merydional of thyn astrolabie lye evene sowth . . so that 
thow werke softly and avisely in the cowchyng. 1371 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Iviii, 10 By reason of the crabbed 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man. i. 37 Deeper concauitie.s, for the 
couchyng in of the. .heades of the bones. 2602 Shaks. jul. 


C. 111. i. 36 These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 
1743 in Doran * Mann ’ ^ Manners (1876) I. vi. 165 A Quack 
Oculist . .performed no one cure except couching. 2833 Sir 
C. Bell Hand (ed. 3) 170 When surgeons perform the 
operation of couching. 2876 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. pv IV. 267 
Malting consists of four processes — steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. 

2 . Embroidery. Couched work: see Couch 4 b. 

1882 Did. Needlework s.v. Couching, Ancient Church 
needlework was profusely decorated with Couchings. 2884 
Mrs. Harrison in HarfeVs Mag. Aug. 346/1 ‘ Laid-work *, 
or ‘ couching’, as seen in the, grounds of. .old embroideries, 
f 3 . concr. Bedding ; litter. Obs. 

2727 Philip Quarll 254 He lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by his own Bed. 

4 . attrib. 

2621 Bible Ezek. xxv. 5 A couching place for flocks. 2624 
Sylvester Betkulia's Rescue in. 293 Th’ wofull Mother, on 
her Cpuching-Settle. 2748 tr. Vegetius* Distemp. Horses 
251 You shall put in the couching Instrument. -between the 
Coats of the Eye. 2805 Wordsvv. Prelude xi v. 4 , 1 left Beth- 
gelert’s huts at couching-time. 2873 Ure Diet. A rtslll. 490 
{Paper Manuf) The two rollers following the dandy . . are 
termed couch ing-rollers, from their performing a similar 
operation . to the business of the coucher. .They are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt. 

Couxhillg, ppl. ct. That couches : see the verb. 
2396 ShAjKS. 1 Hen. IV^ in. i. 153 A couching Lyon, and 
a ramping Cat. 2826 L. Hunt Rimini ii. 215 The couching 
sun Levels his final look through shadows dun. 

CoiLCllless (kau'tjles), a. rctre~~*^. [f. Couch 
1 4. -LESS.] ‘Having no couch or bed^ (Hyde 
Clarke, 1855). 

t Coueli-qiiail. Obs. In phrase, to play couch- 
qtiail, couch as a quail (see Couch v. 17, 

quot. 1586) : cf. leapfrog. Also as vb.'. To cower, 
crouch timidly. 

a 2529 Skelton Speke Parrot 420 To lowre, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe, and to play cowche quale. 2332 More 
Confut. T indale Wks. 586/1 If there be such dogges. .men 
. . must . . chastice them & make them couch quaile. 2337 
Thersiies in Hazl. Dodsley I. 396 How I have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail. 

COTlcllward (kau*tJw2jd),«^Ai.,d!. rare. [See 
-WABD.] Towards one’s couch or bed. 

Meander ings qf Mem, I. 282 Care for your couch- 
ward path. 

Coucliy (kau-tji), a. [f. Couch sb.^ + -y.] 

1 . Full of or infested with, couch-grass. 

2787 Winter Sysi. Hush. 304 Capable of working in 
couchy, stoney, and every kind of soil. 2842 yrnl. R. 
A^ic. Soc. III. 1. 220 Rough, cloddy, and couchy ground. 

2. Of the nature of or resembling couch-grass. 

2794 T. Davis Agric. Wilis (1813) 258-268 Black couch, 

agrostis stolonifera, or couchy bent, 2809 G. Landt Ferae 
Islands (1810) 250 Creeping and couchy bent-grass. 

Coucumber, obs. f. Cucumber. 

Cou 4 (e, obs, f. could : see Can 2/."^ 

Coue, obs. f. Cove ; var. Cope Obs. quickly. 
Coue, var. of Cow(e, obs. f. Chough. 

Coueie, obs. f. Cowl. 

Couenaiinte, corrupt f. Commonty. 
Couertine; see Curtain. 

Coufel (//. coufiies), obs. f. Cowl 2, a tub. 
Couffre, Coiifin, obs. ff. Coffer, Coffin. 
Cougar (k«*g^). Also cougTiar (kw-gwaa). [a. 
F. couguar, an adaptation by Buffon (1749-67) of 
Maregrafs name cuguacu ara, reproduced by 
Pison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, xepr. Gua- 
rani guapu ara or guazu araj\ 

A large feline quadruped (Felis concolor), found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called 
catamount, red tiger, American lion, etc. 

2774 GoLDSM.^A^<a:ri Hist. (1862) I. iv. i. 375 'There is an 
animal of America, which is usually called the red tiger, but 
Mr. Buffon calls it the Cougar. 2796 Stedman Surinam 1 1 . 
xviii. 50 The couguar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
2809 Campbell Gerir, Wyom. in. xiv, Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar’s crouch I feared. 2823 Waterton Wand. S. 
Amer. (1880) 36 The couguar is. .not as large as the jaguar. 
2863 Par KM AN Champlain xi. (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
homed owl, the scream of the cougar. 

Cough. (k^f)» Forms : 4 cotLhe, cow^e, 
conge, 4-6 conghe, 5 cogli(e, cangbe, koghwhe, 
6 cowgh(e, 5- cough, [f. Cough v. : cf. laugh!\ 
1 . The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter period of time ; a 
diseased condition of the respiratory organs mani- 
festing itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was dovra to 1600 usually called the cough 
(cf. the measles, the cholera, etc.) ; now in medical language 
simply cough ; a cough is a specific attack, whether of defi- 
nite duration or chronic, or a particular kind, as ‘ a hollow 
cough ‘ a churchyard cough’. 

1377 Langl. P, A*/. B. XX. Si Coughes [C. couhes] and 
cardiacles, crampes, and tothaches. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 723 [He] slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked. 
c 2400 Lanfraotd s Cirurg. 308 Passiouns of J?e eeren, & of 
he nosehrillis, & cold couje. ? a 2400 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 1 . 210 Yf the caughe had them caughte, Of yt I coulde 
them heafe. 2527 Andrew Brunswyke^s Distill. Waters 
A j b, The same water dronken. .at mornynge and at nyght 
. - helpeth them that have the cowghe. xs8x Mulcaster 
Positions xii. (1887) 6x It is also good for the drie cowghe. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ni. ii. 293 Fal. What disease hast 
thou? Bui. A whorson cold sir, a cough sir. 1704 F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn. Pref,, It is in our Choice, whether a 
Cough shall run on to a Consumption. 2740-1 Swift Lett, 
to Mrs. Whiteway 23 Jan., My cold is now attended with 


a cough, 2744 Berkeley Siris § 21 An excellent medicine 
for coughs. 284s Budd Dis. Liver 247 He was aliected 
with cough and dyspnoea. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxiv, ‘But she has a cough’. ‘Cough ! .. Fve always 
been subject to a cough *. 2834 [see Cougher], 

2 . A single act of coughing ; a violent expulsion 
of air from the lungs with the characteristic noise. 

2742 West Let. in Gray’s Poems (1775) 136, It will go on, 
cough after cough . . for half an hour together. 1828 Scott 
F, M. Perth xxiv, Dwining ventured to give a low cough. . 
by way of signal. 2872 Huxley Pkys. iv. 94 A violent con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, producing a cough. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as cough-drop, -lossenge, 
a ‘ drop ’ or lozenge taken to cure or alleviate a 
cough ; Coughwort, a name proposed by Gerarde 
for the Coltsfoot ( Tussilago farfara). 

2397 Gerarde Herbal cclxxvii. § 2. 667 Tussilago (which 
may also be Englished Coughwoort). 2851 Mayhew Lond. 
Labour 1 . 3/1 Vendors of .. sweetmeats, brandy- balls, cough- 
drops. Mod. Clear your throat with a cough-lozenge. 

Cougb. (k^f), V. Forms : 4 cog-, coug-, koug-, 
cough-, couh-, cougw-en, couwe, kow-, 4-5 
cowg-, cowh-, cow-, 4-6 cough-, cowgh-; 5 cogh-, 
koghe, cowJBf, 6 coughe, coegh, 6-7 coJff(e, 6- 
cough. [ME. coj-, cogh-, cowh-en, answering to an 
unrecorded OE. '^cohhia^t, represented by a deriv. 
cohhetan (app*) to cough ; akin to MDu. cuchen, 
mod.Du. and LG. kuchen to cough, cf. also MHG. 
Mchen to breathe (on), direct the breath, exhale, 
and MHG. Mchen to breathe with difficulty as 
in asthma, catch the breath (see Chink, Kink), 
mod.G, keuchen, keichen to pant, gasp, catch the 
breath, be short of breath. All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, representing various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 

1 . intr. To expel the air from the lungs with a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 
produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis ; usually in order to 
remove something that obstructs or irritates the 
air-passages. 

c 2323 Old Age 8 in E. E. P. (1^862'' 149 , 1 clyng i cluche i 
croke 1 couwe. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 307 He co5ed ful 
hyge. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xui. 200 Sone Jjis doctour . . 
Coughed [z^.r. cou^wede; C- xvi. 209 kowede] and carped. 
<r2386 Chaucer Miller’s 71 5ii (Harr. MS.) Softe he cowhi)> 
[v. r. coughed, cogheth, kougheh, coude] with a semysoun. 
C24oe Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 165 Make him cowje & spitte out 
be quytture. <12490 Promp. Partu 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
hoRtyn [H. cowhyn, P. cowghen], tussio, tussito. 2324 
Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 47 Neyther 
may-st thou rise, cough, spit, or nee.se. 2362 J. Heywood 
Pro^f. 4 Epigy. ■ 1867) 200, I neuer heard them coegh nor 
hem. 2604 Shaks. 0th. iv. ii. 29 Cough, or cry hem ; if 
any body come. 2828 Scott Al M. Perth xxxiii, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 242 The 
herdsman should he aware of every beast that coughs. 2869 
Trollofe He knew xcii. 513 He fell a-coughing violently. 

2 . trans. To express or utter by coughing, 

c 2430 Myrc 892 Koghe thow not thenne thy thonkeis. 
2784 C0WPER Task iv. 248 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. 

3 . To cough out, up ; a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 205 Glotoun was a gret cherl .. 
Andcowhedevp a cawdel in dementis lappe. 2647 Cra- 
snKVT Poems 125 This la-st cough, AElia, cough’d out all thy 
fear. 2660 C. Ellis Gentile (i66x) 239 It has well 

nigh cough’d out its very heart. 2797 M. Baillie Morb. 
Anai. (1807) 94 The tubular substances coughed up. 

‘\'b. fig. To utter ; to disclose. Cbs. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 163 A 1 hat ich wiste wickede b> 
eny of our couent, Ich cowede hit vp in cure cloistre. c 1480 
Ragman Roll 183 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) 77 Afdr that ye 
cognyn up a songe. c 2483 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 1224 Lett 
vs syng, I say. Cowff vp bi brest, 2542 St, Papers Hem 
VIII, 1. 711 To make her confesse the thinges testified 
against her, and allso to cowgh out the rest, not yett dis- 
covered. 

4 . To cough down', to ‘put down’ or silence 
(a speaker) by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

2823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 299/2 If he will make long 
speeches, he must be coughed down, a 2839 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 

5 . causal. To cause to cough : see quot 

1847 Youatt Horse xii. 255 The dealers’ habit of coughin g 
the horse, i. e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough, 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind. 

f 6. 7 'o cough (any one) a daw, fool, mome : (app.) 
to make a fool of, befool ; also to prove oneseH 
a fool to or for (any one). Ohs. 

[The origin of the expression has not been ascertained : it 
is even uncertain whether cough is this or the next word.] 

1326 Skelton Magnyf. 2073 Wylt thou coughe me a 
dawe for forty pens? Ibid. 1077 A, I trowe, ye shall coughe 
me a foie, a 2553 Udall Royster D. m. ii, If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1383 Stubbes Anat. 
A bus. n. 48 Else he may chaunce to cough himselfe a dawe 
for his labour. 2394 Lyly Moth, Bombie B ij, I know bee 
will cough for anger that I yeeld not, but he .shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour. 

f Cough, vf Obs. = CoFF, to purchase, acquire, 
get. 

2530 Latimer Last Serm. bef, Edw, VI in 27 Serm. (1562) 
221 a, If euery man that hath beguiled the King should make 
restitucion . . it would cough the &ng xx m. poundes. . . Alac ! 
ftlac ! make restitucion. .ye wyl cough in hel els, that al the 
Deuils there wil laugh at your coughing. 


COUGHEB. 

Gougliei? [f. Cough ty.i + -EE '*.] One 

who coughs. 

x6ii CoTCR., Tonssenr^ a couglier. 1825 Kew Monthly 
Ma^. XIII. 319 The ablest cougher-down within the liber- 
ties of Dublin. 1854 H. Miller Sch. if (1858) 355 

Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the will 
than most coughers suppose, 
t C?ou*gliery, ncnce-wd. Cough ing-place. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xv. 127 They, , coughed in 
the Cougheries. 

Coug’Mug’ vbt. sb. [f. Cough 

-IngI.J The action of the verb Cough. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De F.R, vi. i. (1495) 187 The olde 
man is ..greuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. C1400 
Lanfrands Cirurg-. 164 Greet akynge in his side & grevous 
cow5yngs. 1388 Shaks. L,L, L. y. ii. 932 When . . coifing 
drownes the Paraons saw. 1677 Gilpin DsenwioL (1867) 121 
Disturbances, by coughings, hemmings, tramplings. 1833 
Bain Senses ^ !nt i. ii. § 18 Movements, .belonging to the 
automatic or reflex class. Coughing is_ one of those, tram/. 
j88i Daily News 24 Feb. 5/4 The disagreeable sound, or 
* coughing ’ as it is technically called, of the engine, 
atirib. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 122 The coughing 
motion. 1679 Sir T. Browne Wks. (18^8) III. 462 There 
are very great numbers of quartans; his also a coughing 
time. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 94 At every 
Coughing-Dout. 

Co’U'g’Mng’,///- laf. [-ihg 2.] That coughs. ^ 
1707 E. Ward Htid. Redia, (1715) ii- ii, Old coughing 
Fools, and crazy Nurses, 

Cought, obs. t caught 1 see Catch v. 

CoTili©, obs. f. Cough. 

Couherdely, obs. f. Cowakdly. 

Oouk, obs. £ Coke : c£ Couk. 

i 6 g 6 Rhil. Trans. XIX. 351 Here Cool are Charred and 
then called Couk. 1883 Hiidders/ Gloss., Couk, a cinder, 

Couk, Sc. f. Cook vP 

Coxil, V, dial, irans. To draw together or 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D, S.), Coni, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 1853 Whitby Gloss., 
Coul, to draw together with a rake ; to pull towards you. 
Hence Couler, and app. the form Coul-rake, 
current in some dialects for Cole-kakb, q.v. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Couler, a raker ; as we style one eager 
after money. Coulrake, or Couler, the fireside rake for the 
ashes. 1877 Holdermss Gloss . , Cowl-rake, a rake for ashes. 
4.IS0 an instrument for raking the soot from the . . oven. 

Coul, obs. £ Coll Cool a.. Cowl. 
t Cou'laut j Obs. rare— coulant 
pres. pple. oi couler to flow : see CooLr;.^] Flowing. 

163a Lithgow 7 Vaz'. vii. 318 Epiphanio calls it Chryso- 
roas, that Is, running, or coulant in gold. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Coulant, gliding, slipping, flowing gently along. 

Coulboard : see Cowl-. 

Could (kud), pa. t. (and obs. and dial. pa. pple.) 
of Can V., q.v. 

Could, Coule, obs. ff. Cold, Cole sb.^, Cowl. 
Coulee (kuU, k^'li). Also {l 7 .S.) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. [a. F. coulee dow, £ couler to flow : 
see -ABE, Sense 2 appears to have arisen among 
the French trappers in the Oregon region.] 

1 . Geol. A stream of lava, whether molten or 
consolidated into rock ; a lava-flow. 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. xxxii. 428 Large stratiform 
and horizontal coulees of volcanic rock. 1879 Rutley 
Stud. Rocks iv. 32 Molten viscous lava, forming flows or 
couMes.'"'' 

2 . In the ’Western regions of Canada and the 
United States; A deep ravine or gulch scooped 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer. 

1807 in A mer. State P., Pnhl, Lands (1832'! 1 . 313 Bounded 
in front by the river Detroit, and in rear hy ^coulee or small 
run. — 346 Bounded, .above by a creek lor coulee) called 
^mtre de boeuf. i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ x88i 
Chicago Times 14 May, These ‘ coolies’ are dry during the 
summer season, but are flooded in the spring of the year. 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper 13 Mar., She [a cow] was dis- 
covered in a cooIey. 

Coulee, -ey, -ie, obs. ff. Coolie. 

Couler, obs. £ Coloub. 

Coule-staff : see Cowl-staef. 

Goulet, for cowkt, dim. of Cowl. 

1774 T, West Aniiq. Furness. App. xiii, [On the Common 
Seal each shield] is supported by a Monk in his full Dress 
and Coulet. 

II Couleur (k^^lSr). The French for CoLOUk 
Hence couleur de rose rose-colour, pink ; borrowed 
in Eng., a. as adj. 'rose-coloured*, 'roseate*; 
b. as adv. ‘ in a rosy light, in an aspect to which 
fancy lends undue attractions 
1783 H. Walpole Lett, to Earl Strafford June 24, I 
confess my reflections are couUur de rose at present. 1833 
Hood Poetry, Prose, <5* Worse xxxiii, Our warfare is deadly 
and horrid. .Nor tinted with couleur fle rose. 1831 W. R. 
Greg Misc. Ess. Ser. ii. 143 Not disposed to draw a picture 
couleur de rose of the condition of our people. 

CouHou, obs. £ CULLION. 

11 Coulisse (k«U*‘s). fF. coulisse, subst. use of 
fern, oicoulis, in OF. coulns=^Yx. coladitz flowing 
L. type *cdldtmus, £ cdlare in Romanic to flow.] 
1 . A groove or channel in which a sluice-gate or 
movable partition slides up and down. 

1864 Webster, Coulisse, a piece of timber having a groove 
in which something glides. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech., 
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Coulisse, a grooved piece of timber. A pair of battens, or a 
groove in which a sluice-gate moves up and down. 

2 . One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre ; also the space between them, the wings. 

1819 H. Busk Vesiriad v. 81 And whistling through the 
long coulisses roar With blustering threats behind the side 
stage door. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead ii. i, The gossip of 
the coulisses. Jig. 1836 Sat. Rev. II, 265/1 Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 

Coullour, obs. £ Coloub. 

11 Couloir (k#lwar). [F. couloir colander, pas- 
sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is precipitated on a mountain side:— late L. 
cdldtbrium, £ cdlare, in F. couler to flow.] 

A steep gorge or gully on a mountain side : first 
used in reference to the Alps (see q[uot 1856). 

183s J. D. Forbes Tour ML Blaotc il 21 It descended a : 
narrow couloir from the Aiguilles Rouges. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. i. § 9- 22 note, * Couloir * is a good un- 
translateable Savoyard word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in storms ; it is perhaps deserving of natural- 
ization. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47 Up this couloir we 
proposed to try the ascent. 

Coulomb (k7dp*m). Electr. [After the French 
physicist, C. A, de Coulomb (1736-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881, for the unit 
of electrical quantity; the quantity of electricity 
conveyed in one second by a current of one ampere. 
(For this unit the name Weber had been pre- 
viously introduced into partial use ) 
x88i Nature XXIV. 512 The name Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of electricity defined by the condition that 
an ampere gives one coulomb per second. 1891 Gloss. 
Electr. Tertm {Lightning Suppl. 3 Mar. 1892', The Cou- 
lomb is the quantity of electricity, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits -ooiiiS of a 
gramme of silver on the plate by which it leaves the liquid. 

Coulomb-meter (k^^l^‘m,mz:t3i). Electr. A 
meter or apparatus for measuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circuit. 

1891 Gloss, Electr. Tenns. 

Coulore, -our, obs. ff. Coloub. 

Coulpable, obs. £ Culpable. 

Coulpe, var. Culpb, Obs., fault, guilt. 
Coiilpon, var. of Culpon, Obs.., cut, piece. 
Coul-staff : see Cowl-staff. 

Coult(©, obs. f. Colt. 

Coulter^ colter (k<?n*lt9j). Forms : i eulter, 

4 oultre, coltour, kulter, 4-6 culture, 5 cultre, 
(-ere, -ur, -yr), 6 cultar, -or(e, {dial, kowter), 

7 coultar, colture, (7-9 died, cooter), 4- 
culter, 5- colter, 6- coulter. [OE. culler, a. 
L. eulter coulter, knife ; in OF. coltre, coultre, 
F. coutre, which may have influenced the ME. 
and modem forms : cf. however with coulter 
and dial, cooler, the phonetic development of OE. 
sculder, mod. shoulder, dial, shooder. The spelling 
colter is preferred in American dictionaries ; eulter 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of its 
use by Shaks., appears to be since 17th c. only 
dial. U-g‘ in W. Somerset).] 

1 . The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
is then sliced horizontally by the share. 

cxooo .(Elfric Collog. in Wr.-Wulcker 90 Gefsestnodon 
sceare and cultre mid Saere syU Ibid. 99 Hwanon 3 am 
yrJ?Ungc sylanscear Dh|?e eulter. axxoo Voc. ibid- 313 
Vomer, scear. Cnlior, cxiSxfix. 1323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 
1547 As a coltour in clay cerues bo fbrjes. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. IV. 464 To schare or to kulter. c 1386 Chaucer 
Milled s T. 577 A smyth. .That in his forge smythed plowh- 
harneys ; He ^harpeth schar and cultre bysUy. x«8 Wills 
^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 170 A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a 
graype, 2 yerne forks. 1373 Husi. (1878) 36 Two 

ploughs and a plough chein, ij culters, iij shares. 1399 
Shaks. Hen,^ V, v. ii. 46 While that the Culter rusts, Tlmt 
should deracinate such Sauagery, x6ix Bible i Sam, xiii. 
20 To sharpen euery man his share and his coulter. 16M 
R. Holme Ar^nourg in. 334/2 A Plow Culter, or Cootef 
vulgarly, c 1743 Akenside Odes i. xii. To Sir F. H. Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist, 
Comm. 34 The coulter and the share were in one, and the 
[ancient Egyptian] plough was constructed without wheels. 
Jig, 1762 Falconer Shipwr. in. 193 By time’s deep- 
piercing coulter harrow’d o’er. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor of 
C. xiv, That field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny, 
t 2 , A knife. Ohs. (app. a Latinism). 

[a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 273 Sicca, cultur,] 138a 
Wyclif Frov. xxiii. 2 Set a cultar in thi throte, 

3 . attrib. and Comb. (First quot. doubtful.) 

1630 in Lex Londinensis (x68o) 201 That no man . . shall 

presume to shute any Draw-net or Coulter-net . . before sun 
rising nor after sun setting, a 1740 Tull in Chambers Cycl. 
Stipp. s.v. Coulter, Its right side above, to bear against the 
upper edge of the coulter hole. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 297 
Two coulter bars, .containing grooves. . for the reception of 
bolts and screws, by which the coulters are fastened. 1807 
V ANCouvER Agric. Devon (1813) 116 A sharp comb welded on 
the coulter margin of the share. 1834 R. Mudie Brit. Birds 
(x84x) I. 154 Bill .. coulter-shaped, Elworthy W. 

Somerset Word.bk., Coulter-box ,. the iron clip and screw 
by which the coulter is fixed in its place on the beam. 

Hence Ctoultered tf., as in four<oultered^ having 
four coulters. 


coimciii. 

avjepi Tull in Chambers Cycl. Supp.sxr. Coulter, In the 
four coultered plough. 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 
2) 228 The plough with two coulters, - will not . . do uear s®, 
much work as the four-coultered plough. * 

Coulteraeb. [£ Coulter -h Neb beak, bill ^ 
so called from the shape of its bill.] A local 
(northern) name for the Puffin {Eratercula arctica)., 
1678 Ray Wilhtghb/s Omith.'yzs The bird called coulter- 
neb at the Farn Islands. 1769 De Foe's Tozir Gt. Brit.' 
IV. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulternebs, are very numerous 
here. 1865 Gosse Land ^ Sea (1874) 30 These are known 
by the fishermen as sea parrots or coulternebs but are more 
generally designated in books as puffins. x88i Standard a 
Mar. 5 It [the Act] includes the coulterneb, etc. 

Coulthe, Ooulur, obs. ff. Coolth, Colour. 
Conmarill. (kz 7 *marin). Chem. \j 3 i..Y.coumarine, 
£ coumarou — cxzwani, native name in Guiana of the 
Tonka bean + -in.] A crystalline substance (C9 
Hg O2), with aromatic odour, found in the seeds of 
the cumarii, cotimarott, or Tonka bean ; also in 
melilot, woodruff, sweet-scented vernal ^rass, etc, 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. BoL 92 The volatile oil of the 
Cownarenmta odorata, or Tonka Bean, has been ascertained 
to be a peculiar principle called Coumarin. 1882 J. Smith 
Did. Econ. Plants 136 It is probable that hay-fever . . may 
be attributed to the coumarin in the atmosphere. 

Hence CoTumaric a., in coumaric acid, an acid 
(C9 Hg O3) obtained from coumarin j CotuiJiarate, 
a salt of coumaric acid. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. The formula of the coumarates is 
C9H7O2.M. 

Coumb, obs. £ of Comb sb. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 190 And for the 
Coumb, or Whing of the Share, which is that which goeth 
upward upon the Shield-board, I shall term the Coumb. 
Coumb, obs. £ Coomb f, a measure, 
t Coumed, Obs. rare. ? Measured by the 
Coomb. 

1566 Medic, Morall k.x\h. He mygbt vpturne His 

coumed coyne with shoules wyde [tr. jHorace Sat. i. i, 
dives tii metireiur nummos\ 

Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Comfort, 
Coumly, Coumpasse, Coumpiuable, obs, 
ff. Comely, Compass, Companablb. 
Coumpt,-er,obs. ff. Count, Compter, Counter. 
Coun, obs. £ Con 

1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 198 The Quartermaster.* 
couns to the Helmsman. 

Co-xmal (ktyuiyzJ'iiM), <35. rai't. [f. L. co- {com-) 
together + Hn-us one + -al : cf. Co-une.} Of or 
consisting of a union of several in one. 

a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 , 136 Nought 
can Co-unal Deity divide. 

Counceil, -cele, obs. ff. Conceal v., Council^ 
Counsel. 

Oonucil (kau-nsil), sb. Forms ; % (conoilinm), 
concilie, 3 conceil, 4-6 counceil, 5 -oeyl(l, 5- 
-cell, 6 concilie, cownceIl(e, 6-7 councel, 6~8 
councill, 6- council. Also {esj. in senses 4- ) 
3-5 conseil, 4 cunsile, consile, consail, (-ail©, 
-aille, 4-5 consale, -sell), counseil, (-seile, 
-sile), 4-6 oounsail, -sayl, 4-7 counseill, -saile, 
5 conseille, counseille, -seyl, -le, -11, cown- 
sell, 5-6 cons0yl(l, 5-7 counseil, -sail, cown- 
sele, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, oounsaille, -sayle, -sayll, 
6-7 -sale, 6-8 counsel. [In Branch I, repr. OF. 
cuncile, ONF. concilie, = L. concilium (£ con- 
together + cal- to call) a convocation, assembly, 
meeting, union, connexion, close ccHijunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with consilium an ad- 
visory body (though the confusion was perh. in 
most cases due to later scribes of MSS.). In 
mediaeval times concilium was mainly appropriated, 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points of 
doctrine and discipline in the Church, or the re- 
lations between Church and State in particular 
countries, — the Councils. An early L.-Gr. Gloss, 
in Bu Cange has Concilium, crwiBpiav, <;vp 0 o- 6 Xiov^ 
ffvvodos ; and an ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has ‘ Synodum autem ex Grseco interpretari 
Comitatum, vel Coetum; Concilii autem nomen 
tractum ex more Romano*. In OF. consilium 
came down as a living word in the form conseil, 
while co 7 tcile {concire) was used for the ecclesias- 
tical concilium, which sense it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused : conseil was fre- 
quently spelt conceil ; concile was spelt consile and 
conceil', and the two words were treated as one, 
under a variety of forms, of which counseil, later 
counsel, was the central type. In the i6thc, 
differoitiation again began ; councel, later council, 
was established for the ecclesiastical co^tcilium, F. 
concile ; and this spelling has been extended to all 
cases in which the word means a deliberative as- 
sembly or advisory body (where L, has consilium, 
Fr. conseil), leaving counsel to the action of coun- 
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OOOT'CIL, 


COIOfCTI*.' 

selling and: kindred senses. Tlie practical clistinction 
thus established between cmmM ^.iiA cmnsd does 
not correspond to Latin or French. nsage.J 
* 1 . Uses derived from: L. 

1 1 , gemmlly. An assembly called together for 
any purpose ; a convocation or congregation. Obs. 

In the simple sense found only at an early date, and passing 
imperceptibly into the sense dr * deliberative assembly *(4). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16076 (CotDVpFarstert tuapanteners in 
middes l?at consile. c 1340 E. E. Psalter (E. E. T. S.) xxxix. 
[xl] 14 Ich ne hidde noujt ]>y mercy and hy sojjenes fram |»e 
michel eonseil [Vulg, a c&milio mulloj oi vntrew. c 1400 
[see 4]. 

2 . sj>ec. An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or with- 
out laymen) convened for the regulation of doctrine 
or discipline in the church, or, in earlier times, of 
settling points in dispute between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. [The only sense of F. cmcz'le.'] 

Variously qualified according to its sphere, as seczmtenical, 
gmieraly national, patriarchal, primatial, provincial, dio- 
m«M ttbis== synod). ^ Without qualification, usually applied 
to general councils, i.e. those called together by an invitation 
to the church at large, and claiming to speak m the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as doing so 
{mcumenical) or not. In early times general council 
used less definitely, e.g. for a national or provincial council. 
In the Middle Ages there were also mixed councils, which 
met to settle both spiritual and civdl affairs, 
a. la 1123 O.E. an.1119 Se [Pope Calixtus 11 ] sySSan 

..com into France to Rseins and }>ser heold concilium.] 1125 
IMd., Cardinal Johan of Creme, .heold his concilie on Lun- 
dene. .mid asrce biscopes and mid leod biscopes and abbotes 
and Izered and lawed. lagy R. Gtouc. 11724) 495 This bis- 
sopes .. & abbodes al so, A conceil made general. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiix. 318 In this same tyme was the 
counseyll of Basyll to whiche counceyll pope Eugenye was 
cyted to come. 1643 Westm. Confess. Faith p. xxxi, All 
synods and councils since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Milton A reop. (Arb.) 38 Condemn’d in the generall Coun- 
cels. 1781 Gibbon /)ecl. j?''. III. 19 To profess the doctrine 
of the council of Nice. x868 Freeman Nortn. Conq. 11877) 
II. X. 459 Two synods held at Rome.. one of them the 
second Lateran Council. 1885 Catholic Diet. 230 At the 
Vatican Council the members were airanged in accordance 
with their hierarchical rank. 

A <71380 WvcLiF Sel. IVhs. III. 503 khcounseil of freris 
at London. 1450-1530 Afyrr. Our Eadye 37 By holy sayntes 
and popes and' generall conseylles. 1526 Pilg}\ Per/. fW, 
de W, 1531) 192 b, In the Crede of Nyce ie counsyle. 1552 
Abp, Hamilton Caiech. (1884) i His provincial counsale 
haldin at Edinburgh. Ibid. 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
natiounsof general counsallis. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . ri 
A generall counsaile of the Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Realms at Oxford. 1581 Mahbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 67 There 
was no Appeale, but vnto a generall Counsel!. 

3 . In the New Testament, regularly used to render 
Gr. ffvviBptov, Vulg. concilium, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or a meeting of that 
body. 

[In the MSS, and printed texts of the Vulgate, concilium 
and consilium are often confused ; in Acts xxv. 12 the Cle- 
mentine text has cmcilio, followed by the English versions, 
including i6ii and i8Si,with council', but the oldest MSS. 
have consilio, the proper rendering of erv^^ovAtou. The 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels usually represent concilium by ‘^emdt, 
but they, as well as the versions of the Psalter, have some- 
times %epeahi, ‘ counsel, advice *, implying that the trans- 
lator had consilitmt before him in the Latin, e.g. in Mark 
xiv. 55 (where consilium is actually the reading of important 
MSS. written in Ireland and England . In Matt, xii. 14, 
<rvfx.$<yv\iov eKa^ov, is rendered in the Vulgate consilium 
Jaciebant, for which Tindale, Cranmer, and version of 1611 
have ‘helde a eounselT; current editions of i6it have 
* held a council *, 188 r, correctly, ‘ took counsel 
1382 Wi'CLiP Acts V. 21 They clepiden togidere the coun- 
ceil [1388 counsel, Tind., Cranm. counsel!, Cene?/. Council, 
JRkem, Councel, 1611 Councill]. i6ix Bibi.e Hark xiv. 55 
The chiefe Priests, and all the counsel! [Wycl. counceil, 
Tind., Cranm, counsell, Genev. Council, Rhem. councel, 
mod. edd. of 1611 & R. P, council] sought for witnesse 
against lesus. — John xi. 47 Then gathered y' chiefe 
Priests and the Pharises. a councel [cl rr. as in last}. 1638 
Penit. Conf. viii. '1657I 273 The unclean person was con- 
demned by the Sanedrim or Council. 

* * Uses derived from L. consilium, F. conseiL 
II. An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4 . An assembly or meeting for consultation or 
advice, as a family cotmcil, a cottncil of fhyncians ; 
a deliberative assembly. 

tt. C1275 [see in bl <71400 Destr. Troy 1703 Then he 
somond all he Cite. .To a counsell to come for a cause hegh. 
c 1450 Merlin i. 2 In this maner the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and .seide, etc. 1651 Hobbe.s Govt. ^ Soc. v. § 6. 
79 The gathering together of many men who deliberate of 
what is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
. .is that which I call a Counsell. 

j8. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 16 Thenne the bourgoynons 
helden a counceyl. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ni, ii. 78 But 
by the holy Rood, I doe not like these seuerall Councels. 
1726 Adv. Capi. R. Boyle 172 , 1 call’d a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next. 1823 J. D. Huoter 
Mem. Captivity 25 Till their fate i.s finally determined in a 
general council of the victorious warriors. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. L xi. 356 No legislative act turned thewitena- 
gemot into a feudal council, and. .the feudal council into a 
parliament. 

b. Great Council (in Eng. Ilistl) : sometimes 
applied to a Witena gemSt or assembly of the 
witan, imder the Anglo-Saxan kings ; more fre- 
quently to the assemblies under the Norman kings 
of tenants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, out of 
which the House of Lords originated, and to 


occasional general assemblies of the barons' or 
peers in later times. Also used of similar national 
assemblies of other countries,, as the Cortes of 
Spain or Portugal. 

The last Great Council m England was that summoned by 
Charles I at York in 1640, after the practice had been long 
disused. The name* though proper to the assembly, is 
sometimes given to its constituents as a permanent body : 
cf. sense 6. So Gemral or National Council. 

a. c 127s Lay. 2324 J>e men to gaderes code an [bleolde con- 
seil grete [r 1205 muchel busting] be behteste of ban londe. 
c S400 Maundev. (X839) iii. At bis awtier bei holden 
here grete conseilles and here assembleea, i,<^ Poston 
Lett. No. 285 I. 392 Tb' Erie of SaP [Salisbury] in London 
..at begynyng this day of the grete Counsail. 1523 Ln. 
Berners Froiss, L ecxvL 274 Tber was a great oounsell in 
Englande, on the orderyng of the realme, and specially on 
the kynges chyldren. 

x^$, Sc. Acts Jas. 7(1597) § 52 Prelates, Erles, Barronnes 
and free balders of the King within the Realme. .ar balden 
to giue presence in the Kingis Parliament, and Generall 
counceil. 1^0 in Hardwicke State Pap. (j'778) 208 In the 
Great Council of the Peers at York, Tuesday 25th September 
1640. — Sir T. Roe ibid. z6g A grand council not called 

these three hundred yeare. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 
95 A new convention . . (that . .had not been practised in some 
hundreds of years) was thought of, to call a Great Council 
of all the Peens of England to meet and attend his majesty 
at York. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xL 356 The witena- 
gemot . . now [Norman Period] subsisting under the title of 
the great court or council, forms a second circle mund the 
sovereign. Under the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier character.. It was however rather a court 
than an organized council. 1876 S. R. Gardinf.r Pttritan 
Rerr, (18801 xio The king had already [1640] called round him, 
after an obsolete precedent, a Great Council of Peers. 

c. Cabinet Couticil : see Cabinet 8, 8 b. 
1679-1726 [see Cabinet 8 b]. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 

(1S761 III. xv. x88 The plans of government are discussed 
and determined in a cabinet council. 

d. See also Cotmcil cf War 14 a, Common 
Comte il 15 c. 

5 . Phrases. At, in, to, from cotmcil : i. e. the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberaticn that takes 
place there. {Ci. at church, school, tic.) 

a. [« 1300 Cursor M. 10696 (Cott.) I-Iet‘e-of in consail suM 
bai spek.] 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 111.95 pe king com from 
Counseyl [v.r. counseil, -ceil, -seyle, eonseil, A conseille, 
C. consail], and cleped aftur Mede. <r 1400 Sowdone Bab. 
363 The P^ope..dide calle than to counsaile Alle the Sena- 
toures of Rome. 0x450 Merlin ii. 28 Than wente the 
clerkes to counseil. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prou. (xss^) 
13 Come not to counsayle afore thou be called. <2x<%x 
Donne Poems (1650) 81 You may at Revels, you at coun- 
saile, sit. 

1647 Clarendon T/jwrjf. Reb. i. (1843) 1 'he qualiti^ 
and qualifications of the several persons in authority in 
court and council, i^i Milton 7 *. R. 1. 40 But in mid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers. iTstx Db For 
Mem, Cofvalzer (1840) 50 The duke , . sat all night . . in 
Council with his privy councillors. 1821 Byron Mar. FaL 
1. i. The Signory is deep in council 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1877) II. 15 Great alike in battle and in council. 

III. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 

6. A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, esf. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Mng. Hist, chiefly 
applied to the King’s Privy Council (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Committee cf 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands ; 
aX&o m Orders in Council, 

a. [129a Britton i. Prol 2 Par le assent de nosCounteset 
Barouns et autres de noster conseyl,} 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 77 po be couseil of Rome y leuede ys faire bi heat, 
137s Barbour Bruce v, 480 His eonseil he assemblit then. 
C1380 Wyclif Sel. IPks.lll. 5x4 Nei’;er b^: kyng ne his 
counsayl deede unr^tfully. <? 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 
115 He .schall .schew it to j>e eraperour, or to his counsail 
x^6 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 97 The lorde chaunsler 
with the dewke of Norfoke and other of the cownsell. x6xi 
CoTGJR., s.v. Canseil The principall Secretaries who euer 
attend bis Maiestie iix this Counseil. 

) 3 - 153S Coverdale Da?e. iil 24 Then Nabuchodonosor . . 
spake vnto his councel and saydle. ^ xssqS Shaks. Merry W , i. 
i, 35 The Counceil shall heare it, it is a Riot. 1652 Milton 
in Marvell's Corr. Wks. 1872-5 1 1 . 9 If. .the Counceil shall 
think that I need any assistance. 1765 BlackstoneCowzwx. 
I., 222 The principal council belonging to the king is bis privy 
council, which is generally called^ by way of emraence, the 
council. ^ 1785 \p.itle) Report of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council, .upon theTwo Questions referred to them by his 
Majesty’s Order in Council of the 14th of January last. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) I. iit. 112 llie King and his 
Witau acted together , . they were his own council. 1892= 
{tzfley Annual Report of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation..' ■ ^ ■ 

b. In tbH sense Council f State vttts 2X^0 
as it is still in speaking of France ( « ConseU 
(fEtaf) and otlier foreign countries. 

a. x6xx CoTGR,* Conseil des ajgdires. The Counseil of 
State ; the Priuie Counceil ; held ordinarily in the Kings 
closet. 

/ 3 . 1654 CoKAiNE Dianeai, 55 His Father, .who was the 
chief© of his [the King’s] Counceil of State. X670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 2 Who are the Council of State in England? 
They are those Persons with whom the King pleases to Ad- 
vise and Consult in State Afeirs. 2709 Steele Tailer 
No. y F x8 The Emperor hath lately added 20 new Members 
to his Council of State. 1825 K. Caldcleugh Trav. S. 
Amer. 1 . iv. 96 (Brazil'), An al^lute hereditary monarchy, 
with a council of state, secretaries and boards ibr the ad- 
ministration of tire treasury, war, and home depai-tments. 


t G. Also in other obs. titles, as Secret Council 
Sedd.), Cotmcil of Trade, 

21633 Sc. Acts CIms. I Act 5 It shall bee.lawfull to Hm to 
have recourse to the Lords of -secret Counceil. . xdyo R. 
Coke Disc. Trade 66 To have a constant Council of Trade 
established by Act of Parliament. 2783 Gmtl. Mag. LI 1 1 . 
II. 287 In ancient times, the sovereign frequently directed 
the prin.cipal manufacturing towns, to send representatives 
to the Council of Trade. 

7 . Sc. Hist. The Scottish Privy Council, the 
members of which, called Lords of Council, sat for 
judicial business during the vacation^ of Parliament j 
also the Daily Council, a body having civil Juris- 
diction, created by Act Jas. IV, 1503, c. 5S. 

In 1532, the functions of the latter body* together with 
those of the ‘ Session of James I ’ (Act 1425, c. 6^\ and the 
judicial functions of the Lords Auditors of Parbament (in- 
stituted 1368-^) were combined in the College of Justice, 
also called Court of Session, thencreated. To the ordinary 
judges of this court* called in the Act ori532 Lords of 
Session, the King exercised: f till 1723) the right to conjoin 
three or four ‘ vther Lordes ’ from the members of his Council. 
Hence the judges of the court are styled Lords cf CouncU 
and Session, and its records the Books of Council and 
Sessim. 

X4qs Sc. Acts Jas. /// (1597) § 49 Quhalr ony partle fol- 
lows ony action before^ the Lordes of Counceil 1489 — 
Jas. IV, § i 2 That the said councel now chosen in this present 
Parliament be s worne m the Kingis presence and his three Es- 
taites. 1503 — Jas. I V, § 58 That there be ane councel chosen 
be the Kings Hienesse, quhilk sail sit continually in E<iin- 
burgh, .to decide all maner of Summoundes in civill maters, 
complain tes* and causes daUIe . . And sail haue the samin 
poiver, as t he Lordes of Session. 1 540 — J^. V, § 78 Of the 
admission of Notars, be the I..Qrdes of Session. .It is statute 
and ordained that all Schireffes. .present their Clerkes and 
No tars in presence of my Lorde Chaneellar, Presidente, and 
Lords of (I’ouncell, to be examined, sworme, and admitted. 
1593 — Jas. VI, § ipr The Lordes of Counceil and session, 
safl na-waies graunt onie suspension or relaxation fra the 
home. 169S Sir J .Nisbet {tiile \ Some Doubts and Questions 
on the Law, especially of Scotland ; as also some Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session. 1861 W. Bell Diet. 
Law Scot, s.v., The Judges or Senators of the CJoUege of 
Justice are also called Ixirds of Council and Se.ssion. The 
‘ Books of Council and Session ’ is the name given to the 
records in which deeds, and other writs competent to be 
inserted in the record of that court, are registered. 

8 . In Crown colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, a body assisting the governor in an execu- 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, as Massa- 
chusetts and Maine,, in the advisory body called 
the GavernoAs Council. 

[1606 in Copt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) Introd. 33 Us whom it 
hath pleased the King’s Majesty to appoint of the Counsel 
for the inteud<^ voyage to Virginia. 1607 Ibid. 54 Captaine 
Smyth was this Day sworne one of the Counseil, who was 
elected in England.] 1683 Col. Rec. Petmsylv. 1 . w Journal of 
theCouncelloftheProvinceofPensilvania. X774T. Hutchin- 
son in P. O. Hutchinson Diary ^ Lett. (1883') L 137 The 
House directed the Secretary of the Province [of Massachu- 
setts Bay] to deliver to me a paper addressed to the Governor 
and Council 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 347/1 Malta is a 
crown colony, and the local government is conducted by 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, is assisted by a 
coundll of six persons nominated by the crown. 1S57 
Ld. Canning in J. B. Norton Topics (rSsS) 74 The Governor- 
General in Council is sorry to see, eta 1889 Whitaker’s 
Almanack 433 Hong Kong, .a Crown colony .. administered 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of sFx mem- 
bers, together with a Legislative Council of twelve members. 

9 . In reference to foreign countries; The name 
of various deliberative and administrative bodies : 

e. g. Council of Ancients or Elders, C. of Five Hundred, 
the two branches of the French Legislative Body, under the 
Directo^,. t7957'99 ; C. qf Conscience, in France, Spain, eta, 
a council in which the king, with his confessor, and certain 
other persons, decided matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
incidence; C. of Ten, a secret tribunal of the Venetian Re- 
public from 1310-1797 ; Governors Council (see 8). See 
also the quots. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ^ Cozmmo. 239 [In Spain] mat- 
ters. .are handled in severall Councels, and they are seven 
in number, besides the Privie Counceil . . The Counceil of 
Spaine, of the Indies, of Italy, of the Low-Countries, of 
Warre, of the Order of Saint John, and of the Inquisition. 
Ibid. 358 The Venetian hath two raaine advantages above 
all other Princes : The one is, that they have a counceil 
that is immortall. Ibid. 524 In tliis Counceil called Divan 
(where audience is open to every suter) they [Turks] con- 
sult of Embassies . . of matters of State and of Soveraigntie. 
1659 15 * Harris Parivals Iron Age 108 The Spaniards, by 
the permission of the Counseil of Conscience, resolved upon 
it [i.e. assisting the Huguenots in France].^ 2670 Lmd. 
Gaz. No. 443/3 The Council of Ten. .has forbidden all per- 
sons disguised to wear arms, xqzo Land. Gaz. No. 584S/k 
(Berne) April 24 Upon the Death of M. Steiger, a Senator 
or Member of the Little Council of this Republicfc, the 
Sovereign Council of Two Hundred assembled . . to fill up 
that Vacancy. 1745 P. Thomas Jrni. Anson’s Voy. 322 
The [Dutch] Government of the Cape is administer’d by 
eight Courts or Councils, i. The Grand-Clouncil* or Col- 
lege of Policy, which consists of the (governor, and eight of 
the Company s principal Ofl 5 ,cers., Ibid. 324 The Common- 
Council (of which there i© one in every Colony) is chosen 
every year by the Grand-CoundL 1777 Watson Philip 11 
(1830) 135 This tribunal [the Duke of Alva’s in the Nether- 
lands] might well be called, as the Flemings termed it* the 
Council of Blood. 1808 Edin. Rev. XII. 389 The Council 
of Ten.. had encroached so much on the authority of the 
Doge. 1827 Scott Napoleon ii. The Council of Ancients 
had the power ofr^ecting the propositions laid before them 
by the Cotmcil of Five Hundred. 1836 Penny Cycl. Vi 
125/2 The Council of Elders met at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 18 Brumaire at the Tuileries, 
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10. The local administrative body of a corporate 
town or city; also (since 1888 ) of an English 
‘ administrative * county or district ; more fully de- 
scribed as borough^ town^ city, county or district 
council'^ cf. also Co^nmon Council, Select Council 
( 15 , below). 

a. 1428 in Surtees Mkc, (1890) 3 })e Mayr and |>e Counsell of 
^ chambre. 1562 N. WinJet Cert. TraciaieslxZ^Z)^ I. iii. 26 
To thehonorabTeProuest,BailIies,and Counsall of Edinburgh. 
g. 2474 i’ff. Acts yiw. /// (1597) § ^6 In Burrowes there 
salbe of the auld Councell of the jeir before, foure worthy 
persones chosen jeirly to the new Gouncell. 2581 Savile 
Tacitus'* Hist* 11. Hi. <1591) 84^ As they were in this per- 
plexity, the councell of Mutina increased their cares. 1851 
Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace {xZjy) III. v.iii. 232 The town 
council is the ^eat ruling body of the borough. 1863 H. 
Cox Insiii. ni. ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 1888 Govt. 
Act in Whitaker's Almanac 582/1 The original bill . pro- 
vided for the establishment of district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils . . A measure will be introduced 
in 1889 providing for the establishment of district councils. 
Ibid. 582/2 As to the constitution of the county councils. In 
each administrative county a council consisting of a chair- 
man, aldermen, and councillors, will he established to be 
entrusted with the, .administrative and financial business of 
the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into wards. /(JzVf. 584/2 The 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each county borough 
acting by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. 

11. A body of men associated, with, the president 
(or directors) of a society or institution, to consult 
upon its business and share in its administration ; 
a deliberative and administrative committee. [Lat- 
inized 2 .% concilium, though properly belonging to 
X. consilium : in F. conseil'] 

[i86a Charter Roy. Soc. Erit societas de praeside concilio 
& sodalibus consistens, qui vocabuntur & nuncupabuntur 
Praeses, Concilium, & Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc.] 1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., At a Meeting of the 
Council of the smd [Royal] Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council-Book. tBo6 Med. yrnl 
XV. 201 The Medical Council of the Tennerian Society. 
1842 Rules Pkilol. Soc. iii, The Council . . shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, i or 2 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members. 

Camden Soc, PnbHcations Vxtf. note, The Council of 
the Camden Society desire it to be understood, that, etc. 
289a {title'] The Metropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Missionary Society. 

b. In University use. 

In the Scottish Universities', the General Council is the 
great deliberative body consisting of the members of the 
University Court, the professors^ and graduates, correspond- 
ing in function to Convocation in the University of London. 
In the University of Oxford, Hebdometdal Cotmcil is a 
representative board which consults upon and administers 
the business of the University, and tAes the Jnitiative in 
all matters to be brought before the Congregation and Con- 
vocation. 

2854 Act 17-18 Viet. c. 82 {Oxf, Unm, Act) § 5 Upon the 
irth day of the said Michaelmas term 1854, t^bere shall be 
elected.. a council, which shall be called the hebdomadal 
council Ibid. § 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he first takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he desires to sit. 1873 JSdin. Univ. Cal. 43 
The General Council of this University, and the General 
Council of the University of St. Andrews jointly, return a 
Member of Parliament. 

12. In some of the Reformed churches ; An ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members. 

Cotigregaiional council, and National council, advisory 
or con.sultatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
in America. So London Nonconformist Council, etc. 

13. Couacil and Session. (iSV.) : see sense 7 . 

14. Coimcil of War. a. An assembly of officers 
(military or naval) called to consult with the 
general or commanding officer, usually in a special 
emergency. Also transf. •xsAfig. 

2622-5 Bp. Hall ConiempL, 0 . T. xix. i, They may call 
a council of war, and lay their heads together 012671 Ld. 
Fairfax Mem, (1699) 72 We called a Council of war, wherein 
it was debated, whether we should attempt those in the 
works. 1855 Trollope Warden xiv, Generals in their 
councils of war did not consider more deeply, 
jfi'. 2705 Vanbrugh Coifed, n. i, What a pretty little 
pair of amiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together ! Poor birds 1 ^ 2850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Fav. 
220 We then held a ‘council of war’, in which it was agreed 
that all .should keep as close to the rods as possible, 
b. In some foreign countries ; A body forming 
a permanent advisory committee or board on 
military affairs. 

2590 Sir R. Williams Brie/e Pise. Warre 17 All these 
Counsailes of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and principall Captaines. 1653 H. Cogan tr, Pinto's Trav. 
xi. 33 The General of Achera, .a.ssembled his Councel of 
War, who were all of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 7 ? 18 The Em- 
peror [of Austria], .has advanced , . Count Henry Thaun to 
be . . a Councellor of the Aulick Council of War. 2838 
Penny Cycl. X. 65/1 [Prince Eugene] returned to Vienna, 
and was appointed president of the council of war. 

16. Gommon Coimcil. a. Without special mean- 
ing : — General council ; see i. 

^2290 5 ‘. Eng. Leg. I. 357 At Jj* commuyn conseil a day 
seint Gregori a-ros sone. And bad j?® pope and is car- 
dinales^ graunti him ane bone, a 2400-50 A lexander 5393 
All spritis in J>is spelonk here speke )>ai to-gedire, Here is 
j)aire comon consaile. 


b. The administrative body of a corporate towm ' 
or city ; a town or city council. In England 
(since the Act of 1835) retained as a titk only in 
the case of London ; used in some cities in U.S. 

e. g, in Philadelphia the local authority now consists of the | 
Select Council and Common Coundl, called together the \ 
Councils. The Common Council is mentioned in Penn’s 
Charter of 25 Oct. 1701 ; the Select Council, formerly a 
court of Aldermen, appears in the Consolidation Act of 
2 Feb. 1854. 

a. 2467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. 387 Vf eny of the 

xlviij. persones chosen and named for the comyn counsell of 
the seid cite, discouere eny maner thing that ys seid at hur 
comyn counselle, i486 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 47 To the. . 
common counesell of the citie of York. 2538 Starkey 
England 1. i. 9 To lyue other vnder a prynce or a commyn 
counsel in cytes and townys, 

jS. TfSoinrvztoxi U fool Munic. Rec, (18831 I. 42 At the 
request of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consent of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. 1682 Enq. Elect, Sheriffs 38 Sheriffs of London 
have been always chosen by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men, 171a Lend. Gaz. No. 5040/7 An 
act passed at a Court of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. 2820 Wellington in Gurw. Pes/>. V. 403 You 
see the dash which the Common Council of the city of 
London have made at me. 2889 Whitaker's Alin. 323 
Officers cf the City of London. .Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

2887 City Govt, o^ Philadelphia “zo The Assembly for the 
tran.saction of business was called the Common Council 
Ibid. 15, 70, etc. 

t e. A meeting of such a body. ( 9 /^^. 

2467 [see b above]. 1548 Hall 170 The Mayre on 

y* next day . . called a common counsaile. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 52 1*4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

d. tience Common councilman \ see under 
Council-man. 

16 . Privy Coimcil : see Privy. 

17 . Comb., as council-door, -ground, -seat ; coim- 
cil-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered: the register of privy-councillors; 
council-day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation ; council-fire, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in council ; 
council-general, a general or common council ; 
council-hall, -room = Council-ohambeb. See 
also COUNCIL-BOABD, -HOUSE, -MAN, -TABLE. 

1618 Sir L; Stukelev Petit, in JHarl. Misc. iMalh.) III. 
390 The publick act registered in the *Council-book. 184S 
Macaulay I/ist, Eng, vi (1872) 1 , 324 Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer needed, and his name was 
struck out of the council-book. 2876 Bancroft Hist, U. S, 
III. xvil 256 The declaration was projected, executed, and 
entered in the council-books without any previous notice to 
Pitt. 1664,-5 Pepys Diary ( 1879) 11 1 . 122 V ery constant he is 
on *councll-days. 268a Dry0EN Dk. of Guise v. i, To keep 
guards doubled at the *council>door. 2775 0 ._ Johnson in 
Sparks Lfe Gouv, Morris (1832) 1 . 42 The Indians will not 
sit still, and see their ’*council-fire extinguished. 2876 Ban- 
croft Hist, U, S. III. X. 935 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the council-nre, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. 1817 Blackiv, Mag, I. 191/1 A report 
made to the ^council-general of hospitals in Pans. 2880 A, T, 
Drane St. Cath. of Siena 537 Let him call a Council-general 
iConsiglio Generale) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice. 2843 Marry at M. Violet xv,We were . .assembled at 
the *council-ground on the shores of the BuonaVentura. 268a 
Dryden Dk. of Guise v. i, The *council-halI was hung with 
crimson round. 284a Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 217 The 
DukeofV/ellington, .had proposed that both parties should 
meet in the ^council room, and calmly discuss the question 
before the ministers. 2725 Pope Odyss, vni. 5 Then to the 
*council-seat they bend their way. 1837 Wheelwright tn 
Aristophanes 11 . 238 Nor is there any council-seat, for this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres’ feasts ! 

CoU’llcil-board. The board or table at which 
the members of a council sit; hence, the council 
in session, the assembled body of councillors. 

1591 'Lmix^ahw. Archeion {1625) To have his Causes 
determined .. at the Councell-board without open hear- 
ing. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 99 [He] rated my 
Vnckle from the Councell-Boord. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reh, iL (2843' 46/1 Acquainting his council-board, .with the 
indignities he had sustained. ^2693 To. Delamer Whs. 
(2694) 40 Attendance at the Council-Board. 2841 Macaulay 
W. Hastings Ess. 2854 IL 655/2 When he landed from 
India.. he had.. looked forward to.. a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
V. X. 437 The president, .had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a council-board. 

CoTl-ncil-chamber. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council ; the place of 
consultation. 

2530 Paijsgr. 208/1 Counsell chambre, chambre de parle- 
meni. a 2533 Ld. Berners Hnon Ixxxiii. 254 The barons 
..went out of the counsell chambre. 2665 Pepys Diary 
(2879) lU. 253 Thence . . to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, f 1852) 1 . 596 Irreverent 
methodism. .rushes with saucy familiarity into the council- 
chamber of heaven. x886 Morley Paitison’s Mem. CriL 
Misc. III. 160 Tho.se who., fought in literature, in the 
council-chamber, in the field, against the Church revival of 
their day, 

COTLZIcil-'llOllSG. A house in which a council 
meets for deliberation ; in Scotland and elsewhere, 
a common name for a town-hall. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 26094 (Trin.) Pilate . . Jede in to )je par- 
lour : pat was a coun.sel hous badde. 2393 Gower Conf 
III. 282 That none but he be wepenles Shall come into the 
counseil hou.s. .2526 Tindale Acts xxv. 23 Agrippa and 
Bernice . . entrede into the counsell housse with the cap- 


tayne.s. 2594 Shaks. III, iii. v. 38 The subtill Traytor 
This day haa plotted, in the Councell-House, To murther 
me. 2760-73 tr. yuan UllocCsVoy. (ed. 3) II. 32 On the we.st 
side which faces the cathedral, is the coun cel-house. 1890 
What to see in Birmingham 6, The Council House, 
b. t Counsel-house-maii, a town-councillor. 

2697 Land. Gaz. No. 3338/3 Coventry Nov. 2, The Mayor 
. .Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Counsel-House-Men .. met at St. 
Mary’s Hall 2725 Ibid. No. 5377/1 An humble Addre.ss of 
the Mayor. Aldermen, Sheriffs. .Coundl-house-mep. .and 

Inhabitants of the City of Coventry. 

t Obs. rare-^'^. ff. Council + 

-TST, after canonist, etc.] One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils. 

2643 Milton Apol. Smect. xii, I have not . . read more of 
the councils. . I should he sorry to have been such a prodigal 
of my time . . If ye provoke me .. I will in three months be an 
expert councilist 

t CoTi'ncillaryf Obs. [£ Council -1- -ary.] 
Ofor pertaining to counsel; advisory, Consiliary. 

2652 Hobbes Philos. Rud. Wks. (1841)11. 260 Christ . .had 
not a royal or sovereign power committed to him. .but coun- 
cillary and doctrinal only. 

CouHcillmg (kQumsiliB), vbl, sb. nonce-wd. 
fas if from a verb ^council to hold a Council.] 
The holding of a council. 

2870 Bryant Iliad 1 . n. 51 Shall all our councillings and 
all our cares Be cast into the fiames? 

Cousxcilloif ( kawnsiloi). Forms: 3-7 as in 
Counsellor; also 6-7 councellour, -or, 6- 
couuoillor. [An alteration of the earlier word 
counsellor, through assimilation to cotmcil. When 
counsel (F', conseil), in the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to he s-pelt council, 
counsellor ( F. conseilletif) in the sense of a member 
of such a body was conformably spelt councillor.^ 
An official member of a council : a. of the council 
of state of a sovereign or ruler : cf. Pkivy Coun- 
cillor ; b. of the council of a colonial government, 
etc- ; C, of a town, city, county or dislrict council, 
(esp. as distinguished from an alderman). 

a, [r 1340 71/. 3005 Fa 5 rf.)pekinge[Abimelech]made 

him [Abraham] his counsalour priue. ct^ Sir Ferumb, 
2052 Charlis consailer am y pnue.] ^2450 Nom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 684/18 {Nomina digniiat,) Hie assecretis, cown- 
cellere. 251 1-3 Act 3 Hen. VII I, c. 33 g 5 The Kinges 
Highnes shall, .direct his lettres missy ves to twayn of his 
honourable Counseillours. 1586 Tiiynne in Holinshed 
Ckron. Ill, 1499/1 For his woorthenesse and merit advanced 
to the estate of a councillor. 2613 Shaks. Hen, VJIJ, 1. i. 
219 One Gilbert Peeke, his Councellour, 2653 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 286 To make Sir Geo. 
Carteret a counsellor, .is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.'s council 2655 Digges ComM, A mbass. 6 Any of 
her Ministers or Councellouns. 2737 De Foe Syst. Magic 
1.11(2840)57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors. 
2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, 1 . 192 Among the im- 
perial councillors, difference of opinion prevailed. 2889 
Whitaker's A Imanaek 404 [Officials of the German Embassy 
in London] Councillor of Embassy . . Councillor and Director 
of the Chancery of the Embassy. 

b. 1608 E. Wingfield Virginia in Capt, Smith's Wks. 
Introd, (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 
otlier Conncellors in mannaging the govenunent of the Col- 
lonye. 1889 Whitaker's A Imanaek 431 Straits Settlements 
. .I'he Government con.sists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a Legislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members . . the Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having seats in both Councils. 

C. 2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 253:) 148 Heddes, coun- 
seylers and rulers of the sayd cite. 2673 Ray Journ. Lose 
C. 422 Private quarrels , . are u.sually referred to a Coun- 
cellour of the Parish. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
III. 432 Their idea of the.. dignity of the civil authority 
extended to the city councillors. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. iii. 
ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors. 2889 Whitakers Almanack 
583/1 (County Councils) County aldermen and county coun- 
cillors will be eligible for the coronersliips. 

CouncillorsMp (kairnnbjji^p). [f. prec.-b 
-SHIP.] The office or position of councillor. 

2583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1 . 57 b, His Counseller- 
ship of estate. 2596 Sir J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 95 In the whole course of your Cownsellorship and 
managinge of affayres under her Majestic, a x6z6 Bacon 
Adv. to Villiers (J.), Of the great offices and officers of the 
kingdom, the most pait are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship. 2830 Fraser's Mag. I. 157 Cham- 
herlainships, Councillorships, and Extraordmaiy Ambassa- 
dorships. 2854 H. Miller Sch. «$■ Schm. (2858) 496, 1 even 
became political enough to stand for a councillorship. 

Cou'ncil-mail. A member of a council esp, 
of that of a corporate town ; a councillor. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

2659 W. Sheppard Corporations, etc. 57 To name the pre- 
sent Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Councel-men, and Officers. 
2882 Bridgett Hist. Eucharist II. 281 The bailiffs and 
councilmen were summoned to appear personally at Rome. 

Co’mmoai-cou*3icilman. A member of a common 
council ; a common councillor. Now used of the 
city of I^ondon, and common in U. S. 

<*1637 B. JoNSON Fall of Mortimer i. i, I, who am no 
common-council-man. 2709 Steele Tatler P17 As 

the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shall think fit. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) II. 227 [Vanity] qualifies 
the common councilman to dictate measures of state. 2837 
Sir F. Palgrave Merck, Sf Friar iii. (1844) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to the spare conserva- 
tive Alderman. 2873 Ruskin in Coniemp. Re7>. XXI. 934 
Mr. Greg's, .philosophy of Expenditure was expressed with 
great precision by the Common Councilmen of New York. 


COXn^CIIi-TABLE, 


COUHSEIk 


Hence Gouncilma'iiic <a;. (U. S.) 
xSSi Philadelphia Record 3457. 1 Charges, .made by 
a councilmanic sub-contmittee. 

t Coii*ncilsMp, Obs. =.Councillorship. 

2649 Sir E. Nicholas in IP, (Camden) 1. 130 Lord 

Cottington was very much assisting to Mr. Longs Councell- 
ship . .which is ill resented by her and all the Kings party. 

Coumcil-ta^Me# “Council-board, a. lit. 
-fb. The Privy Council. Obs. 

t6zx G. Hakewill JT. David's Vow 230 They may sit 
with me, as it were at Counsel-table. 1647 Clarendon 
Ifist. Reb, 1.(1843) zZft The council-table and star-chamber 
enlarge their jurisdictions to a vast extent. 2678 Marvell 
Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 325 How improper would it 
seem of a privy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings of the 
council-table. 2722 Addison Spect. No. 61 F 2 Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-Table. 1841 
Penny Cy cl. XIX. 23/2 The privy council, or council table, 
consists of the assembly of the king's privy councillors for 
matters of state. 

Oo-uiiderstaiidii3g : see Co- pref. 3 a. 
CoundigM, -dite, -duit, -d^e, obs. ff. Coir- 
DuiT, Conduct sb. 

Coundue, -dye, var. of Condue v. Ohs. 
t Co-ime (kt?u,yz 7 -n), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. co^ 
=-com- together + one : cf. tri-unei\ United 
together in one. 

a 2711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. WI^s. 1721 11. 109 In thee 
Being and Love co-une the Blessed see. 

tGo-Tl*ne, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. type ’^caundre^ 
f. co~ together + iindre to unite in one: cf. L. 
adiindre in this sense.] trans. To unite, com- 
bine. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xcv. 147 [They] are in Man 
one, and co-un'd together. ax6/^x Bp. Mouhtactj Acts ^ 
Mon. (1642) 25 God and Man, co-uned in one Christ. 
Oounfirie, obs. form of Compret. 
a 1450 Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 289 Venti major.. consolida 
maior. .gall, et angl. counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort(e, -found, obs. ff. Comport, 
Confound. 

Counge, obs. f. Congee, leave to go. 
Co-uni'te, v. [f, Co- 1 + Unite v.] 

1 . tf'ans. To unite together, conjoin. 

2390 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 23 This Gordion knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peerelesse loue. 
2594 Marlowe Sc Nashe Dido in. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites. 2656 Trapp Comm. Rom, i, 9 With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. 2724 
Waterland Athan. CreedyrxCx. 220 Making the Persons dis- 
tinct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty. 

2 . mtr. To enter into union. 

2630 Descr. Future Hist. Europe 25 They quickly con- 
joyned and counited with them in marriage and affinity. 

So tOo-Tini te “ co-united j Co-ttniijer, 

Co-Tpnity. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, John 80 b, That those also 
. . might bee counite together. ^ 2647 More Poems 237 
Sith all forms in our soul be counite, a 2687 — Antid. A ih. 
Scholia on App. 233 All things are so tender and loose that 
they seem to stand in need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor, a 2722 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 435 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, While One, wert Trine. 
Co-universal: see Co- 2, 

Counsel (kau-nsep, sb. Forms: 3-6 con-, 
counseil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
-seyle, -saile, -saills, -sayle, etc. ; also 4-5 cun-, 
cown-, koun-, kown-) ; 5-7 counsell, (-al, -all, 
-ale, etc.) ; 4- counsel ; about 40 variants- Also 
4~5 con-, coun-, etc., -cel, -cele, -ceil, etc. ; 5-7 
councell, 6-8 -cel) 7-8 -cil: about 15 variants. 
[ME. con-^ counseily -aily -ayly a. OF. conseily cmt- 
seily in AFr. counseil (= Pr. conselhy Cat. conseily 
Sp. co7tsejOy Pg. consegloy It. consiglio') L. con- 
silium consultation, plan decided on as the result 
of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prudence ; a deliberating body, a council of state, 
war, etc. ; a counsellor : a word of the same type 
as colloquiunty connubiuniy etc., f. consulere to 
deliberate, etc., f. con- together + *sal- a root 
found also in consuly consullOy and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sar- to go. The various senses are 
retained in P'rench ; but in English, those meaning 
a deliberating body are now written Council, by 
confusion with L. concilium.'] 

I. 1 . Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, deliberation. To take 
counsel : to consult, deliberate. 

c 1290 y. Eng. Leg. I. 59/202 A-mong jjis Cardinales coun- 
seil here was i-nome. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xii. 2 How 
lange sail I sett counsails in my hert of diuerse thynges. 
c 2450 Merlin x. 141 After mete Arthur & Merlin went to- 
geder to counseile. 2339 Bible (Great) John xu 53 Then 
from that daye forth they toke counseil together, for to put 
him to deeth. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 258 There were 
great counsayles betwene the King and Jaques Dartnell, on 
the one parte, and the Counsayles of the good townes of the 
other part 2596 Shaks. i Nen. /V, iv. iii. ii, I hold as 
little counsaile with weake feare. As you. 26x2 Bible Job 
xxxvtii. 2 Who is this that darkneth counseil by words with- 
out knowledge? 2720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i . 9 No time 
..for that Counsel and Consideration which is requisite, 
*795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 576 Time was not for long 
counsel. 2872 Morley Voltaire (1886} 21 There are . . eras 
of counsel and eras of execution. 2879 Miss Yonge 
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Cameos tv. vi. 72 He found old Lefdvre, and took much 
counsel with him. 

t h. Conference, conversation. Ohs. rare. 

a x^^Leben Jesu (ed. Horstmann)79 (Matz.) Nuste no man 
jwat it was, hat conseil longe ilaste. Ibid. 340 ]?a comen he 
apostles, and hoti5ten wonder hat he wolde suych conseil 
drawe Mid a womman hat sunfol was. 

2 , Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation; aid or instruction for 
directing the judgement ; advice, direction. 

axzz^ Ancr. R. 70 Ne no mon ne aski ou read ne coun- 
sail. c 2290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 211/160 Heo 3af him conseil 
hane wei to gon. rijSo Wyclif Wks. (1880) 325 Triste we 
to god hat he wole 5iue us concel in his. c 2386 Chaucer 
Melib. F 207 Taak no conseil of a fool- 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur I. X, The kyng asked councell at hem al. 2342 
Boorde Dyeiary Pref. (1870) 226 Without the counceyl 
[1347 counseil] of Mayster doctour Butte. 1579 Gosson 
Apol. Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 70 If plaiers take a little more coun- 
seil of their pillowe, they shall finde them selues to be the 
worste. .people in the world. 2652 JioBnES Leznath. (1839) 
241 Coimsely is where a man saith, dOy or do not thiSy and 
deduceth his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it. 2751 Johnson Rambler iSTo- 
2815 P i The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion. 2761 Hume //£?/, Eng. 1 . vi. 142 Both princes ., 
hearkened the more willingly to the councils of Anselm. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 487 The failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set aside. 

b. spec, in TheoL One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in mediaeval 
theology reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to be universally binding, but to be given as a 
means of attaining greater moral perfection ; so 
counsel of perfectiony esp. in reference to Matt. 
xix. 21. Evangelical counsslsy the three obliga- 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to a religious superior (see quot. 1875). 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. IL 2 5if men wolen . .kepe 
he counseilis of Crist, loke hat hei croken not from him. 
2430-2330 Myrr. Our Ladye 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementes and the xii counsaylles 
of the gospell. Ibid. 140 The commaundementes of oure 
lorde that all must kepe that wyll be saued. .The counsayles 
that longe to relygyous & to folke of perfeccyon. 2577 
Vautbouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 85 marg.y The Papistes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels. To the pre- 
ceptes men are bound (.say they), but not to the counsels. 
26^ Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 8 Although .some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that perfection 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. 2863 Keblb 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. jjos This . .which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 2875 Manning Missicm H. Ghost 
xii, 330 But the life of counsels— that is the life of poverty, 
the life of chastity, the life_ of obedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the life of those who enter convents, 
1885 Catholic Diet. 325/1 The high estimation in which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels. 2886 Earl Sblborns 
Def, Ch. Eng. ni. xvii. § 3. 297 A tendency, .to elevate coun- 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

8. The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment ; prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans. 
Obs. or arch. 

2297 R. Glouc (1724) 4x2 He was queynte of conseyl & 
speche, & of body strong. <*1300 Cursor (Cott.) 

pe gift o wijt, of vnder-standing, o consail. 238a Wyclif 
Isa. xi. 2 And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 
Lord, .spirit of counseil and of strengthe. c 1400 Sowdone 
Bab. 367 Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Erille 
of the Senatouris. 2533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 457 Laulie 
and meik and of consail rycht gude. 2612 Bible Job xii. 13 
With him is wisedome & strength, he hath counseil and 
vnderstanding. 2653 H. More Antid, Atk, ii. i. (1712)^ 38 
Things are so framed that they naturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Counsel in the Author of theoo. 

4 . That in which deliberation results ; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, scheme. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 371 Hii . . were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. 138a Wyclif Ps. xxxii[i]. ii The coun- 
seill forsothe of the Lord withoute ende abit. c 1430 Merlin 
xiv. 202 He ne kowde no counseile how he m5>^ght his londe 
deffende. 1534 Tindale Acts ii. 23 Delivered by the de- 
terminat counseil and foreknoweledge of God . 1348 U dall, 
etc. Erasm, Par. Pref. 5 His prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutable. x6oo Holland Livy vii. xx. 262 Would any man 
impute it rather to deliberate counseil, than to some fit of 
heat and follie? 2680 Burnet Rochester {16^2) 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secrets of the Councel of God. 2842 
Myers Catk. TJu iii. § 15. 53 The secret counsels of the 
Infinite Mind. 

t6. A private or secret purpose, design, or 
opinion. Obs, (exc. as in d). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3161 (Cott.) His consail will he naraan 
tell. ^^2323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 683 How myjt I hyde myn 
hert fro Habraham he trwe, pat I ne dyscouered to his corse 
my counsayle so dere. 2473 Warkw. Chron, 9 There cown- 
selle was dyscoverede. 23^ Grafton Chron. II. 776 Many 
thought that thys Duke was privie to all the Protectors 
counsayle. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. ii. 2 They of Rome are en- 
tred in our Counsailes, And know how we proceede. 2632 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 22Q By diligent watchfulness 
discover their [Enemies’] approaches or counsels. 

tb. A matter of confidence or secrecy; a 
secret ; a confidence. Obs. (exc. as in dL 

<22300 Cursor M. 27886 (Cotton Galba) Dronkinhede., 
mase oft kounsail to be talde. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 
257 pat pat wommen witeth may nou^te wel be conseille I 
c x^6o Sir Ferumb. 2784 To sayn sop of py make, Hit ne 
may beo no consail ; pe Sai-azyns him habbep itake. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's T. no But natheles hir thoughte that sdie 
dyde, That sche so long a counseil scholde hyde. c 1450 
Crt. of L<yoe 722 But this is counsaile^ keepe it secretly, 
(Quod she), c 2460 Play Sacranu 522 Charge yow euer- 


ychoon That yt be conselle that we haue doon. *330 Palsgr, 
208/1 Coun.sell, jwne/, 2613 Massinger Milan iii. i, 
Nay, it is no counsel, You may partake it, gentlemen, 
t e. In counsel : in private, in confidence. Ohs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii, 137 He leet voyden out_ of his 
chambre all maner of men.. for he wolde speke with me 
in conseill. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xx. i, Thenne sir 
Agrauayne sayd thus openly and not in no counceylle. 2535 
CovERDALE Job iv, 22 There is spoken unto me a thynge in 
councell. 2598 Shaks, Merry PV. i. i. 222 Shal. The Coun- 
cell shall .know this. Fal. ’T were better for you if it were 
known in copncell : you'll be laugh'd at. 2638 Ford Fancies 
1. hi, A pasrime srhiled at Amongst yourselves in counsel ; 
but beware Of being overheard. 

d. \ To keep or hold {a mafier) counsel (later in 
counsel) : to keep it secret {obs. ). To keep (f hold) 
counsel : to observe secrecy {arch, and dial.). To 
keep any one’’ s counsel : to keep a secret which he 
has committed to one {arch, or ohs.). To keep 
one's (own) counsel : to keep one’s own secret, be 
reticent about one’s intentions or opinions. 

<2x300 Cursor M, 274x1 (Cott.) pe sin pat said es to pe 
preist he hald it consail euer in breist. c 2450 Erie Tolous 
582 Madam, your trowthe ys plyght, To holde counsayle, 
Dothe day and nyght. C2450 Merlin 16 This may not be 
kepte counseill. 2470-85 Malory A rtkur viii. xxxviii, He 
kepeth it no counceil but that he is a knyghte of Kynge 
Arthurs. Ibid. xn, v, Kepe hit in counceylle and let nqo 
man knowe hit in the world. 2474 Caxton Chesse 16 It is 
comyn prouerbe that women can kepe no counceyl. <71550 
Bale K. Johan (Camden) 26 Kepe yt counseil, dane Davy 
Dyssymulacyon. 2562 J. Heywood jPn?©. <5* (1867) 

168 Three may kepe councell if twayne be away. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Bpist. 217 Woinen and children keepe 
that in counsel whereof they are ignorant. i6oa Shaks. 
Ham. IV, ii. II Do not beleeue it . .That I can keepe^ your 
counsel, and not mine owne. 2621 Bible Ecclns.vxii., xj 
Consult not with a foole; for he cannot keepe counseil, 
2642 Brome Jov. Crew ii. Wks. 2873 III. 374 We .. have 
kept all your councels ever since we have been Infant Play- 
fellows. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 12 F i, I am the best Man 
in the World to keep my own Counsel. 2757 Foote A uthor 
1. Wks. 1799 I. xsS pon’l be afraid ; I'll keep council. 2818 
Byron Juan 1. Ixviii, I'm really puzzled what to think or say, 
She kept her counsel in so close a way, 2855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. IV. 584 William kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of his intention got abroad. 

t 6 . Of counsel with or for (a person), tUy with 
or to (an a.t, etc.) : in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of ; one of the advisers of (a person) ; privy 
to (an act). Ohs. 

24*5 Poston Lett. No. 5. 1. 22, 1 prey yow, .that, .ye will 
. . defenden the seyd sutes . . and to be of owr counseill in 
these matieres. 2530 Palsgr. 424/2, I am cheife a [ = of] 
counsayle with one ye suis de son segrei priui. 2530 
in W. H. I’urner Select. Rec, Oxford And noon of them 
other to blame or off councell that lewed dede. 2535 
CovERDALE Joh xxxvii. 23 Art thou of councel with God7 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 20 b, A thing priuie 
and of councel to his first fault, ^ 2568 Grafton II, 

783 She was a C «= of] counsaile vrith the Lorde Hastynges to 
destroy him. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity v. vi, Say, fellow, know’st 
thou any yet unnam'd Of council in this incest ? 2683 A. 
Snafe Anat. Horse i. L (1686) 69 Aristotle.. was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature, 2689 Tryal 
Bps. 3 This Writ was granted upon our Motion, who are of 
Councel for the King. 

II. 1 7 . An assembly or body of advisers, Ohs. 
Now Council 4 and 6 q.v, 

2*97 [see Council 6 ; also 4 and 6 for other quots.]. a 2300 
Cursor M. 24793 (Cott.) His consail badd him for to faand, j?e 
king of danemerk wit saand. c 2305 Pilate 38 in E. E. P. 
(2862) 222 He wolde him sle, ac his consail ne 5af him nojt 
perto. 2549 CovERDALE Erasm. Par. 11 . Ded. i 'The . .whole- 
some advyce and ministerie, of your noble uncle and counsail. 

tb. A single person with, whom one consults 
or advises ; a counsellor. Ohs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Kntls T. 289, I . .tolde thee my wo As to 
my conseil and to my brother sworn. 2647 Ward Simp. 
C<73/rz'S4 Will you follow your very worst Councell so farre, 
as to provoke your very best ? 2634 Sir E, Nicholas in N, 
Papers ( Camden) II. 134 Lo. Digby was soe much the ablest 
Councell to the King. 

8. A body of legal advisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause. (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sometimes treated as a numeral 
plural ; formerly, in ‘ to desire the benefit of 
counsel’, ‘to be allowed counsel’, etc., treated as 
a collective sing. : cf. quot. 1681.) 

(In this sense eironeously stated in many legal text-books 
to be ‘ an abbreviation of counsellor*.) 

*893 Gower Conf. III. 155 Help, that I hadde counseil 
here Upon the trouthe of my matere. And Julius with 
that anone Assigned him a worthy one. ^ 2425 Paston Lett. 
No. 5. I. 20, 1 have, by advys of counseill in making a pro- 
curacie to yow.^ 2592 Greene Art Conny Catch, ii. 25 
Carefull to see his counseil, and to ply his Atturaey, 2642 
Perkins Prof. Bk. xi. 341 As shall bee devised by the 
Councell learned in the Law. x666 Pepys Diary (2879)17. 
219 The Lords did insist that he should have Counsel, 
which the Commons would not suffer. Ibid. IV. 280 The 
second of our three Counsel was the best. 2682 Trial 
S. Colledge^ 9 In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the Prisoner, but not in Treason. 2709 Calverley 
in Yorksky Diaries (Surtees) IL 122 Council for Mr. 
Hackett were lawyers Adams and Wickham . . for Mr. 
Wilson . . coundls, Mr. Thornton of Leeds, and Mr. Raw- 
son of Bradford. ,*739 Cibber Apol. (1756)11. 62 Two of 
the learned Council against us came afterwards to be suc- 
cessively Lord Chancellors.^ 2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 106/2 
The duty of counsel is to give advice in questions of law, 
and to manage causes for clients. They are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, accordingjto the nature of 
the business they transact. *883 Sir T. Martin Ld, 
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'Lyitiktirsi v. 139 Tlie most formidaWe array ti counsel 
that was ever banded togetlier for a criminal prosecution, 
b. as sing, (rarely witli pi. sounsds ) : A single 
legal adyiser ; a cotinsellor-at4aw, adTOcate, 'H 
barrister. 

1709 Jsee precd. xyia Steelb S^eci. No. ^439 Because a 
Council of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 17S9 
T. Jefferson Wrii. (1859') III. 37 They have.. charged^ one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
establish this. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 \ (1816) 
I. xiL 99 An advocate.. the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

e, J^mg's (QmeMs) Counsel : barristers ap- 
pointed (on tlie nomination of the loid-chancellor) 
counsel to the crown ; tliey take precedence of 
ordinary banisters, and wear a silk instead of a stiiif 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
KC., Q.C.) 

idBg Tryal B^s. a It is our Duty, who are the King’s 
Councel- , to prosecute such hind of Offences. 1797 Wolfe 
TmK Ani£>Mo£^, (1828) 79 Two lawyers of great eminence . . 
King’s Counsel. 1863 fl. Cox Instlt, ii. iii. 375 Queen’s 
Council or her Majesty’s Counsel., as servants of the 
Crown, must not be employed in any cause against its 
interest, without special license of the Crown, which is how- 
ever never refused. 1892 Wiwwr/r,, Mr. Lockwood, Q.C. 
defended. 

0. Cmnk, as counsel-giver ^ -giving, -keeping*, 
connsel - keeper, one who is entrusted with 
deigns, secrets, etc. by another ; a confidant. 

1^5 CovERDALE » ChroH, xxii. 4 They were his counceU 
geuers after his fathers death. t^8 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 
a4 And Curtain’d with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. ^ *597 — 
2 Heft. IV^ II. IV. ago And looke whether the fierie Tngon 
..be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Booke, 
his Councell-keeper?^ *S 9 * Percivall A/, Diet., Aiogada, 
pleading, counsell gluing, the profession of an aduocate, 
i6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 476 She was not of . . my 
counsell-keepers. 1828 C. Wordsworth Ckas. / 246 That 
counsel-giving to the King. 

CoxLilSel (kamnsel), v. Forms (more than 
30) : 3 conseiU-en, 3-6 vars. in con-, conn-, (4-5 
cown-), -seil, -sail(l, etc., as in sb. ; 5-6 conn- 
sell, 4- counsel. Also 4-6 eounoeii, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. conseillsn, Si, T. conseiller X == Tt. cos- 
seiUar, cosselhar, OSp. comejar. It. consigliare) 
late L. consiliare, for cl. L, consiliarl to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f. consilium : see prec.] 

1 . To counsel a person', to give or offer (him) 
counsel or advice ; to advise. 

1297 R. Glouc <1724) 214 He bygan hem rede ; And in 
Jjys batayle to conseyly, and ]jes wordes seyde. etxyM 
Cursor 3 L 7991 (GOtt.) Comyn i am |>e to consayk, ku folu 
it, audit sal he vayle. 1340 Ham pole Pr, Cmsc, 3943 To 
counsaile kam bat askes counsayle. c *450 St. Cutmert 
fSurtsees) 3817 He counseld ke childes fader. *474 Caxton 
Chesse 23 Theyr offyee is for to couuceylle the kyng. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. VJII, c. 27 Ye shall truly councell the king and 
his chauncellour- .in al thinges concerning the same. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iii. iL 28 Pray be counsail’d. X789 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4* Writ. II. 71 [He] has neither 
sense to counsel himself nor to choose counsellors for him- 
self, much less to counsel others. 1842 Lytton Zmwm 
27 Since we have thus met, I will pause to counsel you, 
b. with constructions and adverbial cxteisicras, 
expressing the matter or tenor of the advice. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3450 (Gbtt.) To consail hir <juat were 
best. 3751 (GStt) Consail me fader, how to hue. Ibid. 
242x3 (Fairfi) Counsail me yn-t» b* 1393 Gower 

Cm^. III. 70, I you counseile That ye it kepe. ^rx400 
Dedr. Trqy 9804 He counceld the kynges to kayre into 
grece, c Caxton Sowtes of Aymon i. 43 , 1 counseylle 
you timt ye toume agayn. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado lu. i. 
83 , 1 wiU goe . - And counsaile him to fight against his pasrion, 
a 1843 Southey Inscriptions xxii. Men who counselFd him 
To offer terms. 1863 Mrs. C. Shaks. Char. xv. 376 

The weakly unjust king will not he counselled to his own 
honour and interest. 1871 Weymouth Euph. to Euphues 
counsels ladies to cultivate good-nature and courtesy. 

2 . absol. To give or offer counsel or advice, 
t Const, to (a course or purpose"). 

(Arising out of i, by suppression of the personal object, 
and leading the way to 3, in which the personal object is 
also absent, and the matter of the advice expressed.) 

X375 Barbour J?n;#£^xui. 377 And as he consalit, thai haue 
done. 1382 WycLiF Set. fVks. III. 514 Alle men of ke 
Parlement counceilinge kerto. 1633 R. Bolton Com/. 
Affi. Consc. i. 140 Austin the famous Disputer. . counselleth 
to this purpose, 1667 Milton P. L, ix, 1099 So counsel’d 
hee and both together went Into the thickest Wood. 

3 . To counsel a thing', to advise its adoption or 
doing ; to recommend (a plan, suggestion, etc.). 

a. with the matter expressed by a sentence, 
clause, or inf. phrase. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Cofisc. 3927 Som clerkes counsailles 
kat we it spare and reserve halely, Until we com til purga- 
tory. *393 Lancl. P. PL C 1. 201 Ich consaile, forcomune 
OTofit lete ke cat worthe. c 1430 St. CuHiberi (Surtees) 4648 
To ke same kai counselde par with ke cors to lende. xs^-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Offices 35 b, He counsayled that 
suche yodee and burden should be taken awaye. 

b, with the matter expressed by a noun or 
pronoun. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11336 Hade kou counceld the contrary, 
1647^8 CoTTERELC Dcooilds Hist. Fr. (1678)28 It should be 
proposed and counselled, as necessary. X667 Milton P. L. 
ji. 227 Thus Belial.-Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful 
sloath, x868 Bright Sp. Ireland 14 Mar., I would counsel 
to all men moderation and justice. 1874 Green Short 
H wrj?. vii. 356 The Emperor. . counselled prudence and delay. 
f 4 . To ask counsel of ; to consult. Obs. 

X382 Wycuf Ezek. xxL ax The kyng . . axide ydolls, he 


counseilide [1388 took councel at] entrailisi. 1328 Gardiner 
in Pocock Rec. Ref, 1 . 1 . 167 He could no less do than^to 
counsel other tiiereuporu 2347 Hooper Answ. Bp. Win- 
chested s Bk. Wks, (Parker Soc.)i4i Moses.. counselled the 
Lord and thereupon advised Hs subjects what was to be 
done. 

f 5. rcjl. To take counsel with oneself ; to con- 
sider; also = next. Cf. to advise oneself, F. se 
conseiller, s'‘aviser. Obs. 

c xago S. Eng. Leg. I. 122/552 Of ower olde lawes transcrit 
ae me take And kare-oppe ich chulle conseillen me gwuche 
beon to for-sake. a X300 Cursor M, 5509 (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and k^-*^ yarre, Was neuer nede of consail mare. 
1393 Gower III. 199 He thought hewolde him first 
counseile With Apollo. 

f 6. intr. To take counsel with others ; to con- 
sult, deliberate, Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 91 Onr Kyng. . vnder feng hym fayr 
ynow, and conseilede of k^ cas. a 1300 Cursor M. 14386 
(Gott.) pa consailed kaim emang Him ouk*r for to heued or 
hang. ct^Bo Wyclif Serin. Sel. W^ks. I. 90 Synful men 
shulden coaseile with preestis, and taJke of hem niedecine to 
fie more synne. X47S Bk. Noblesse The saide govemours 
of Rome. .saiden they wolde counceile togitber and advise 
a day. c 1300 Melusine 236 Ye muste counseyll eraong you, 
& take your best adwj’s. a 1335 Latimer Semt. 4* Rem, 
(184s) 360 Wives must counsel with husbands. ^ 16x2 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. i. 2 Tho.se Druid^ . . dwelt in darksome 
Groues, there counsailing with sprites. 179S Southey "^oau 
of Arc IX. 64 Counselling They met despondent. 

t Cou'iiselfill, a. Obs. [f. Counsel sb. -f 
»ful. 3 Full of counsel ; able to give advice. 

1348 Hall Chrotu 196 The right counsallful facultie of 
Decrees of the universitie of Parys. 

Counsellable, -elable (kau-nsMabT), a. [f. 
Counsel v. -h -able.] 

1. Open to counsel ; ■willing to be connselled. 

1330 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 515 Allace 1 that daye had 

he Dene counsalabyll. He had obtenit laude, giore, and 
victorie. cifiio Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 135 His 
Majesty engaged also to me to be secret, constant and 
counselable, X679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned iii. iii. 
<17x31 3T0 He requires a pmwadable counsellable temper. 

2. Of things: To be recommended ; advisable. 

1644 Chas, I Let. in Carte Ormonde Ih App. 6 In 

case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. .which possibly 
were not counsellable for me to refuse. 1633 Sir E. 
Nicholas in (Camden) 11 . 306, I know it is veiy 

councelable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
1668 Clarendon Vind. Tracts (1727) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to make a defensive war. 

Counselled, *eled, Jpk a. [f. Counsel v.J 

1 1* Advised, determined, come to a decision. 

1323 bD. Berners Froiss. ll. Ixxvii. [Ixxiii.] 229 Y« Erie 
of Foyze. .was soone counsayled in hymselfe, 

2. Advised, recommended to be done. 

x66i Boyle Style Script. (1675) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled retirement. 1700 Dryden 
Fables (j.), His counsdS’d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 

Counselless (kawnsMjl^), a. [f. Counsel 
+ -LESS.] Void or bereft of counsel 

<? 1300 Premerb, VoT^es in ReL Ant. II. 15 King conseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumman schameles. c 1400 Beryn 2313 
Ffor her I have no frendship ; but am al counselles. 1593 
Munday Def. Contraries 82 Some coward, hart-lesse . . or 
councel-lesse creature. i8w Mrs. Oufhant Makers Flor. 
xi. 264 Leaderless, counselless as they were. 

Counselling, -eling (kaumselig), vklsh. [f. 
Counsel -h-iNa C] The action of the verb 
Counsel ; giving or taking of counsel ; advising. 

c_i33o R. Brunne^ Chron. (1810) 202 ]?e comen wele was 
paied of kat conseilyng bat it were imt delaied. ^1386 
Chaucer Wife’s ProL 67 But conseillyng is nat ,[z>. n nys no] 
comandement a 1333 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel,{y.sA^) G b, And 
X. M. counsailynges wolde be holden vpon ecne of these 
thinges. 1607 Hieron Wks. I, 359 What counselling with 
lawyers before engrossing, a 2849 Poe Dickens Wks. 1864 
III. 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleman with Rudge. 

Cou’nselling, -eling, ppL a. [f. as prec. + 
-INO ^.] That counsels ; advising. 

1628 Earle Microcosm.^ Medling Man (Arb.) 89 A serious 
and counselling forehead. 

Counsellor, -elor (kau-nselai). Forms : a. 3 
kunsiler, 3-4 consiler, -soiler, 3-5 -seyler, 4 
cunsaylere, conseiller, -saiUer, counsellere, 
-ceile(0)r, 4-5 conseilere, couiiseiler(o, 4-6 
counseler, -sayler, 4-7 -sailer, 5 oounseiller, 
-celler, 5-6 sulere, 5-7 oounseller, 6 conseylyr, 
counseyler, -seler, -sellar, -celer. Also 4 con- 
seillour, -seilour, -seylour, eounseilor, -selour, 
-eelour, 4-5 counseilour, -seillor, 4-6 -seilloiir, 
nsailour, -saillour, -saylour, 4-8 counsellour, 
5 conseyllour, counseyllour, oownselour, 6 
counsaylour, cownsaylour, 6-7 counsailor, 
counoellour, -or, 6- counsellor, [ME. coun- 
teillerip, etc., a. OF. conseillere (nom.), and ME. 
counseillottr, a. OF. conseilleor (oblique), re- 
spectively L. emsilidtor and consiliatorem, 
agent-n. from consUiare to Counsel, advise. 

Like comisel, formerly also spelt counceler. councellor, etc. ; 
since c 1600 these forms have been differentiated from coun^ 
sellor under the type Councillor, as ofiScial counsellor, 
member of a * councu *4 

1. One who counsels or advises ; an adviser. 

a.. 4 1225 Ancr. R. 4x0 Luue is his chaumberling, &his 
kunsiler. c 1230 Meid. Maregreie (1862) 38 Awei ye euele 
consilers. a 1300 Cursor M. 93x4 (Cott.) Man sal him clep. , 


Ferliful and conseiler i^.r. cunsaylere, counsellere], 

Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 29 He cursik her wickide councetleers. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. lV.ts$oIIips. ^ Medea, Frely 5af he to 
hire conseylerys [v.r. counselleresj-seler.s, -seleris, conseillers] 
Giftys grete. c-x45o Merlin iv. 68 , 1 may neuer haue reste 
for hym, and Vlfyn hys counsel] ler. c 1300 Lancelot 1706 
An agit knycht to be thi consuiere. 13^ Starkey England 
1. 1. 24 Hys wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men. 1332 Abp. 
Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 38 God .. niisterls na counsellar. 
1611 Bible 2 Chron, xxii. 3 His mother was his counseiler to 
doe wickedly. 

^1300 Cursor Af. 9822 (Cott.) To nam baf farliful he 
sal, and consaillur,[w.r. consaylour, counsellour, councelour] 
man sal him cal. 1413 Lydg, Pilgr. Sowlei. 1. (1859) i That 
lady that was thyne helper and thyn coun.seillour. xS^ 
Udall Erasm, Par. Pref, 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 
saillours. 1586 J. Hooker Irel, in liolinshed II. 

128/1 They are also called councellors, because they are 
a^embled and called to the parlement for their aduise and 
good counceli. x6ii Wift. T. ii. iii. 55 My selfe 

your loyall Seruant, your Physilian. Your most obedient 
Counsailor. 16^4 R. L’Estrange Fables xxi. (17141 29 Let, 
All Men of Busine.ss be Councellors, Confidents, etc. X72S 
Pope Odyss. xvii. 81 His father’s counselloul-s, revers’d for 
age. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 87 TP 3 I’he inefficacy of 
advice is usually the fault of the counsellor. x88o DiSRAEp 
Endym. xvi, Above all, slie was a first-rate counsellor in 
costume. 

fig. 1533 CovERDALE Ps. cxviiiff]. 24 In thy testimonies is 
my delite, they are my councelers. 1598 Barret Tkeor. 
JVarres v. iii. 180 Hatred and feare be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. 1603 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 17 Those Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailere to feare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila i. v, Fill out the wine — it is a soothing counsellor, 
and I need it. 

2 . An official counsellor ; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, a member of the King’s Council. In this 
sense spelt since i6thc. Councilloi, q.v. 

3 . (More fully comiseilor-at-law.) One w^hose 
profession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct their cases in court ; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister or advocate, arch, in Eng. use ; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United States, an 
attorney admitted to practise in all the courts. 

1531 Dial, on La^os Eng. n. xix. (1638) 92 What is the 
Counsellor in that case bounden to him that he gave coun- 
sell to ? X603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 109 Good C^lounsellor.s 
lacke no Clients. 1632 Star Ckamb. Cases (CamdeiU iii 
M' Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler’s answere with 
his own hand, and gott a Councellor's hand thereunto. 
1648 Lilly Astrol. Prediction 64 note, A Counsellor at 
Law, very learned and in great practice. 1779 Mad, 
D'Arblay Diaiy Oct., A rich counsellor, learned m the law, 
but, to me, a displeasing man. 1815 Scott Gny M. xxxvii, 
Mr. Counsellor PleydelT. X877 Blackids Pop. Encycl. III. 
704'' I A counsellor at law, named Mallet, who lived in the 
reign of Charles 1 . 1891 Murrays Mag, Dec. 977 ( Two 
Irish Stories') I'm goin’ to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
it here, a counsellor. 

*k 4 . One who consults or asks counsel. Ohs. rare. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 7B Cownselour, ^ui petit consilium. 

Counsellorsliip (kaumselsjjiip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office of counsellor ; formerly — 
COUNCILLOKSHIP, q.V. 

t Coil*xlselDie 3 it. Obs. rare. [a. OF. con- 
seillement: see Counsel and -mint.] Coun- 
selling, consultation, deliberation, conference. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 27 Tlian shall there be no oounsel- 
raent of the sutours. 

Count (kaunt), sb.'^ Forms : 4-6 counte, 5 
cownte, 7 cownt, count. Also / 3 . 5-6 
compte,(6 coumpte, Sc. comp), 5-9 compt. [ME. 
counte, a. OF, conte, cunte^'lt. conto late L. com- 
putum calculation, reckoning, f. compuiare to cal- 
culate, reckon : see next. The spelling of the F. 
was refashioned in 14th c., after L., as comptc, 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 
the 15th to the 17 th c.] 

1 . The action or process of counting ; a calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. 

Out of count : beyond calculation, countless, incalculable. 
To put one out of count : i. e, out of one’s reckoning. 
To keep count', to keep up the reckoning of a series of 
\Mxx\%s', s,Q to lose cotLut. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 136 To k® houses of 
Chartres tuo kousand mark bi counte. a 1400-30 A lexander 
3614 Mare kan a stanecast at a count be-fore his knistis aU. 
1330 Palsgr. 209/2 Count, a rekenning, compte. i 39 * 
Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 62 Infinite- .because .. out of all 
count. X609 Bible (Douay) II. 1093 About this time.. the 
count of seventie wekes begane, according to the prophecie 
of Daniel. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. The count of 
all their Jouraeys through all Italy, beginning at it [the 
Milliarium aureum], 1768 in Wesley’s JmL 25 May, So 
many, .that they are out of count. Llod. One box of voting 
papers was omitted, and a second count will be necessary. 
I kept count of the meteors till midnight, when they became 
so numerous that 1 lost count of them entirely. 

irx4oo Rom. Rose 5029 Ther nys compte ne mesure, 
31533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) P v b, I de- 
maunded then to haue a compte of the people. 42x639 
SFOTTI.SW00D Hist. Ch. Scot. I. (1677) 13 Contrary to the 
Paschal compte, and Synodal Decrees of the Bishops. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 109 Thou hast no compt of years. 

b. Count'out : the action of * counting out ’ the 
House of Commons, or causing its adjournment, 
when there are fewer than forty members present : 
see Count v. i c. Also simply count. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 153 At one time there was imminent 
risk that the Address of condolence would eva^rate in a 
count-out. z89a Ibid. 19 Mar. 313 The evening sitting 
succumbed to a count at ten o’clock. 


, COTTHT. 

2 . The numerical result of reckoning ; the 
number reckoned up, the reckoning; the sum total. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 197/3 They moche doubted that 
they shold not fynde theyr counte ne tale. 1570 Turberv. 
Disprayse of IVoman (R.’*, Let Creside he in compt and 
number of the mo. a 1632 T. Taylor Gods Judgem, 1. 1. 
xxvii. 103 Among the bed-roll of sinnes .. Perjury is one of 
the count. <*1743 Swift (1841) IL 121 Which ..will 
by a gross computation, very near double the count. 1838 
Tennyson Dream of Fair Women 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes with that wild oath. 

b. In the measurement of yarns: The number 
of hanks contained in a pound-weight. 

1837 Penny Cyd, VIII. 97/1 {CoHon-spinning) It will he 
seen that the price of the same [of yarn] is greater for 

water twist than for mule twist. 1877 Daily News 22 Oct. 
6/7 According to the^ present scale, a man who spins fine 
counts earns much higher wages than the man who spins 
coarse counts, though the work . . sometimes requires equal 
skill and diligence. 1S79 CasselLs Teckn. Fduc, IV. 209/1 
Yarns are designated according to the cmmt^ or number 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight. 

8. A reckoning as to money or property ; a state- 
ment of moneys received and expended {esp. by 
a steward or treasurer) ; «* Accoukt sb. 2, 
a 1323 Song Poor Husbandm. in Pol, So figs (Camden) 152 
Thus y kippe ant cacche cares ful colde, Seththe y counte 
ant cot hade to kepe. 1399 Langl. Pic / i . Redeles 27 Whane 
the countis were caste. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Jaques Dartuell had . . assembled all the reuenewes of 
Flaunders, without any count gyuen. 1628 Rutherford 
Leit. hi. {1862) 1 . 42 The count of sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and pay 
for you. 1869 Aci 32-3 Pdct. c. 116 § 7 The |frantee being 
always bound . . to hold count and reckoning with the 
grantor for the same. 

/ 3 . C142S Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxiv. 33 Be nest compt, fiat 
pat Schyrrawe |>are Suld gyue. a 1373 Abp. Parker Corr. 
476 In time of visitation and examining the comptes, 1603 
Shaks. Macb. i. vi. 26 Your Seruants euer, Haue..what is 
theirs in compt. To make their Audit at your Highnesse 
pleasure. 1610 Histrio~m. in. 240 Look, Steward, to your 
compt. a 1764 Lloyd Fam. Ep. Wks. 1774 II. 62 Robert 
joins compts with Burnam Black. 

4 . Jig. Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning ; = Account sh. 8. arch, 

1483 Caxton Cato Aivb, To the ende that thou mayst 
gj'ue counte whan thou .shalt be required. 1332 Lyndesay 
Tragedie 304 5 ® sail be callit to 5our count Off euerilk 
thyngbelanging to sour curis. 1398 Yong Diana 169 , 1 doe 
wish, that Loue may take A narrow count of thee heere- 
after. 1848 Kingsi.ey Saint’s Trag. 11. vi, Till I shall 
render Count of the precious charge. 
jS. 1308 Fisher Wks. (1876) 179 Yf the clergy lyue ..in 
maner as they shold gyue no compte of theyr lyf pa.st. 13^ 
Lauder De^vtie of Kyngis Kyngs sail geue ane compt 
tharefore In presens of the kyng of glore. i6o4_Shaks. 
Oik. V, ii. 273 When we shall meete at compt, This looke 
of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen, i8fii Ld. 
Lytton & J. Fane TannhUuser 66 Oh, if it be against high 
Heaven, to Heaven Remit the compt ! 

6. a. Estimation, esteem, consideration ; b. The 
act or way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 
regard, notice, note; « Account sb, 11-14; 
in phr. to iakCf make^ set {no) count of {upon, by), 
arch. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 31 They set no count ne prise of it. 
1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1239/1 Though in the 
compt of the world it seme to come by chaunce of warre. 
1533 Fardle Faczons i. vi. 100 Thei, .make compte of their 
wiues and their children in commune, 1370 Ascham 
.Sb 4 <?/w«, <Arb.) 82 They make no counte of general! coun- 
cels.^ 1396 Spenser F.Q. iv. x. 18 Some other, that in hard 
assaies Were cowards knowne, and little count did hold. 
1647 sense 6]. 1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 45 In proportion 

as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count 
upon their periods. 183^ Mrs. Browning Frometh. Bd. 
Poems 1850 I. 150 Of miserable men, he took no count. 
1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint, III. iv. xiv. § 37 It has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact. 1884 Times 
'Weekly ed.j 10 Qct, 2/2 Ireland may be left out of count. 
/ 3 . 1484 Caxton Cttrlall dfT’he: courte maketh ouer moche 
compte of thys fortune. 1360 Whitehorne A rte of Warre 
(15731 49 b, Agood Capltayne. .ought not to make a coumpte 
of hurte that is particular. 1839-48 Bailey AVr/wj Proem, 
He makes no mention, takes no compt of them. ^ 

^ c. The pi, counts (compts) was sometimes used 
as singular, in senses 4, 5. (A counies for acotmies : 
cf. Account sb, 9. ) Gbs. 

CX450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 569/33 Calailns, & cowntes. 
ciSio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570' Biv, Gn this 
countes man specially should muse. 1325 Tindalb 
xvi. 2 Geve a compte.s off thy Steward shippe.^ 

T 6. With upon, on : Consideration, cause, 
reason ; — Account sb, 4 a. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soitl i. _ ii. cxiii, [They] count 
tbemselve.s His onely choice Ofspring Upon no count but 
that their count is so. 1817 IvIar. Edgeworth Ortnond i. 
11832' 15 Lady O’Shane grew restless on miother count, 
f 7 . Narration, tale, story; •-Account sb. 16. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 5 b, What shal I make you long 
compte. 1 1300 iheiiisinezos What shuld preuayll you long 
compte..' 

8. Za7tf. Each paiticular charge in a declaration 
or indictment ; also, in a real action, used for the 
whole declaration : see Count v. 11, 

1^8 Fraunce Lawiers Log, i. ii. 10 In every count, barre, 
replication, rejoynder, etc. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 18 
The other Motiue Why to a publike count I might not go. 
1607-72 CowEL Inierpr., Count signifieth as much as the 
.original Declaration in a Proces.se, though more u.sed in 
real then personal Actions. 1768 Blackstone III. 

293 The declaration, narraiio, or count, antiently called 
the tale ; in which the plaintiff sets forth his cause of com- 
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plaint at length. *851 Hr. Maktineati Hist. Peace (1877) 
III. IV. i-x. 21. 0’ConneU and his comrades pleaded guilty to 
the first fourteen counts in the indictment. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commm. Ill, xciv. 307 The indictment fails on this 
count also. 

0 . aitrib. and Comb., as 'j* count-book, an ac- 
count-book, a note-book; *}* count-carter, a caster 
of accounts, a calculator ; d* count-free a. or adv.<, 
without giving an account ; f count-maker, one 
who ‘makes count of' or estimates; f count- 
making, rendering account; count- wbeel, the 
wheel regulating the striking in some clocks. 

1603 B. JoNSON Pblpone v. i. Get thee a cap, a *count- 
book, pen and ink. Papers afore thee. x67o-^ Lassels 
Poy. Italy I. 144 No man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, w'hether. .by the school-book or 
the count-book. *573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 163 
Everi scholiar must make his reckning to be . . a wi.se 
■*^count-kaster, 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 3 One text 
[Acts i. 7].. hath bred the gout in the fingers of all our 
Pythagorean Count-casters. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan^ 
nicus 7 To be forced to give in a speedy account, of all the 
vast summes of monies . . received by him . . that so he may 
not escape Count-free. 1333 Grimai.de Cicero’s Ofices 
1x556) 24 That we may be good *countmakers of duties. 

Grafton Ckron. II. 260 Geve us accompt of the great 
treasure of Flanndyrs which ye have governed so long with- 
out *compt making. 1647 J* Career Nail Sf Wheel 85 
That which the *count-wheel doth in the Clock ; tell the 
hours. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 156 [A] 
Count Wheel . .[is] a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of a kind rarely made except for turret clocks. 

Couilt (kaiint), sb.^ [a. AF- counte = OF. cunte, 
conte (in nom. case quens, cuens, cons) = Pr. comte 
(nom. corns), Sp. conde, It. conte \-SL>, cotnit-em 
(nom. comes) lit. ‘companion’, siibseq. a title of 
dignity in the empire (cf. peer). The woid was 
common in AF. of all ages, in the sense of earl, 
but, unlike the feminine Countess, never passed 
into English till used in i6th c. to represent the 
mod.Fr, comte and It. conte, as foreign titles. See 
also County sb.-] 

1 . A title of nobility in some European countries, 
corresponding to the English title Eabl (by which 
in earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 
Romanic words, but also the German and its cognates 
in Du., Da., Sw., etc. 

In reference to Roman History, it translates L. comes, as 
in Count of Britain {Comes Brilannise) and Count of the 
Saxon Shore {Comes Liitoris^ Saxonici , two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4th century. 

[1238 Prod. Hen. HI {Frcfich ver.) Hemi par la grace 
deu, Rey de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande, Due de Normandie 
de Aquiten et Cunte de Angou. {Eng. ver.) Henri f>ur5 
godes fultume king on Englenmoande,Lhoauerd onYrloande, 
Duk on Normandie on Aquitaine and eori on Aniow. 12921 
Britton 1. i. § 5 Le counte de Norfolk.] 

X 533 Machyn’s Diary t Camden) 34 Phelyp and Marie by 
the grace of God kyng and quene of England, Franse, 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and lerland . . prynsses of Spayne and 
Ses[ily], archesdukes of Austherege . . Ckmtes of Haspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. x $6 i T . Hoby {title), The Courtyer 
of Covnt Baldessar Ca.stilio. ^ 1592 Greene Uyst. Courtier 
Wks. iGrosart)XL 217 Certain Itaiianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers. 1393 Shaks. John iv . iii. 15 The Count M eloone 
a Noble Lord of France. 1399 -• Much Ado p. i. 218 Now 
Signior, where’s tire Count, did you see him? 1630 R, 
Johnson’s Kingd. 4* Conunw, 273 [In France] The Gover- 
nours of Cities were in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts. 2632 Needham tr Selden’s Mare Cl. 
234 The Counts or Dukes of the midland parts, and the 
Count of the SJea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 
*777 Watson Philip II (1839) 127 Had Count Egmont been 
of tlie same opinion with the prince of Orange. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4* F, xvii. (1846) IL 35 All these provincial generals 
were therefore dukes', but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank of counts or companions, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 
vented in tlie court of Constantine. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist, Ref. II. 511 The primitive organisation of the church 
of Germany under Charlemagne, founded on the combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 2889 Whit- 
akeds A Imanack 494 The German Empire . . Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatafeldt-Wildenberg. 

2 . Count Palatine: orig. in the later Roman 

Empire a count {comes) attached to the imperial 
palace, and having supreme judicial authority in 
all causes that came to the king’s immediate 
audience; thence, under the German Emperors, 
etc., a count to whom it was granted to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction in his fief or province ; in 
English Earl Palatine, the eari or other 

proprietor of a county palatine, now applied to the 
Earl of Chester, and Duke of Lancaster, dignities 
■which are attached to the crown. See Palatine. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. ii. 64 Why, he hath ._. a better 
bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine. 1840 
Penny Cyd. XVII. 56 Two of the English counties, Chester 
and Lancaster are counties palatine, and the earls of Chester 
and the dukes of Lancaster bear the titles of counts palatine. 
The archbishop of York, previously to the reign of Elizabeth, 
claimed to be a count palatine within, his possession of 
Hexham and Hexhamshire. 

S. Comb. Count-bishop, a bishop holding also 
the temporal dignity of count ; so count-cardinal 
(applied to Wolsey, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Count of Hexhamshire), 
x6i3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i 172 But our Count-Cardinall 
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Has done thi^ and tis well : for worthy Wolsey (Who can- 
not erre) he did it, 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. Pref., Lorenzo 
Count-bishop of Ceneda. 

Count (kaunt), V. Forms : 4-6 counte, (4 Sc. 
cont, 5 cownt(e, kowntl, 4- count. Also 
4-9 compt, 6 coumpt. [ME. counte-n, a. OF, 
cunte-r, conte-r ** Pr., Sp., Pg. contar, It. coniare 

L, computare to calculate, reckon, f, conP- to- 
gether +putdre to think : see Compute, a modern 
adoption of the L. Mod.F. has since the 15th c. 
spelt compter m the sense ‘count', keeping center 
in the sense ‘tell, relate ' : cf. the sense development 
of tell. Following the Ft., compt wrs a variant 
in English from the 15th to the iSth c.] 

I. irans. 

1 . To tell over one by one, to assign to (indi- 
vidual objects in a collection) the numerals one, 
two, three, etc. so as to ascertain their number ; to 
number, enumerate; to reckon, reckon up, calcu- 
late ; also, merely to repeat the numerals in order 
up 10 a specified number, as to count ten. 

Now the ordinary word for this; formerly Tell was used. 

c 2325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 1731 Gode hatz counted Jjy 
kyndam bi a dene noumbre. c 2400 Desir. Troy 5549 Of 
knighthede to count here was the dene floare. 1313 Barclay 
Egioges\\x.{xy]o) C ij/2 Suche blinde fooles as can not count 
nor tell A score sane twentie. 2388 A. King tr. Canisius’ 
Caiech. N v, Comptand . . swa mony dominical letters as 
yair be vnities in ye nombre of ye circle of ye sone of yat 
5ere. 2394 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. i. 162 Then must I count 
my gaines, 2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {1677) 75 Inhabitants 
not to be connted. 2723 Pope titid Ep. Miss Blount 18 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. 2734 — Ess. 
Man IV. 89 Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous Vice attains. 
2843 Macaulay Lays, Lake Regitlns xxviii, And still stood 
all who saw them fall While men might count a score. 2844 
Emerson Led., New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 The 
persons who at forty years, still read Greek, can all be 
counted on your hand. Mod. There are savages who can- 
not count more than three. 

b. Mus. To mark (the time or rhythm of music) 
by counting the beats orally. Also absol. 

2848 Rimbault First Bk, Piano 32 The time should at 
first be counted audibly — one, two, three, four— and so on, 
during each bar. Ibid. 32 In slow movements, .it is better 
to count by Quavers ; in quick times, by Crotchets. Mod. 
You are not counting ! N 0, I can play without that. 

c. To count up : to find the whole sum of by 
counting, to reckon up. To count out : to count and 
give out or take out (from a stock), to count so as 
to exhaust the stock. 7 b count out the House (of 
Commons) : to bring the sitting to a close on 
counting the number of members present (which 
the Speaker must do ■when his attention is drawn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to ‘ make a House ' ; also loosely 
to cotmt out a membei' or measure, i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means. 

2833 [see Counting vhl, xZ-g^Afin. Register 52 [He] 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House was 
counted out. 2862 lUtisir. Lond. Ne^vs XLI. Mr. 
Freeland, .was counted out summarily. 1865 XYLOZt Early 
Hist. Mem. iv. 73 The action of counting out coin. 1871 
Morley Voltaire {1886) 98 To count up his talents and the 
u.sury of his O'wn which he added to them. 1884 Graphic 
21 June 595/2 It was expected that.. the House would be 
counted out at 9 o’clock. 

d. 7 b count kin (Sc.) : to reckon degrees of 
kinship with ; hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degrees can be counted or exactly stated- (Used 
by Scott in the sense ‘ To compare one's pedigree 
with that of another '.) 

2805 ScoTi' Last Minstr. iv. xxvi, No knight in Cumber- 
land so good, But William may count with him kin and 
blood. 

2 . To include in the reckoning ; to reckon in. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 210 b, A naturall daye.. 

that is a daye & a nyght counted togyder. 1568 Grafton 
Ckron. IL 70 He is not counted in the number of kinges. 
2630 R. JoknsofCs Kingd. 4- Commm. 245 They are bound 
. .to serve three moneths within the Land, and forty dayes 
without, not counting the dayes of marching. 2839 Jeph- 
soN Brittany xii. 19a In medieval warfare none but horse- 
men were counted. 2892 Law Times XCII. 106/2 The 
present number [of the tfouse of Loi’ds] is, without counting 
princes of the blood, 461. 

3 . To esteem, account, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 

a, with ohj. and cosnpL ; = Account v. 6 a. 

c 2323 E, E. Aim. P. B. 1685 pus he countes hym a kow, 
hat watz a kyng ly^cbe. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 
1155 To god I cont a fa pat but chesoune a mane wald sla. 
£■2300 New NoLbr. JMayd in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes and dyce. He compteth no vyce. 2346 
Supplic. Poore Commons (1871,1 88 Coumptynge all fyshe 
that cometh to the net. 2398 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. 
(1603) 263 They compt it a heinous crime. 2603 R. John- 
son Kingd. 4* Commw. 32 The coast of Nova Hispania 
counting his beginning at the town of Santa Helena. 2638 
A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg, 11. xiii. 97 These Wounds are 
counted mortal- 1725 De FoK Voy, round World \xZyo) 15 
It was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 2878 
Browning La Saisiaz 31 Must we count Life a curse and 
not a blessing ? 

b, withjor (archJ), as ; -•« Account v. fib. 

2387 Trevisa lligden (Rolls) I. 355 iMatz.) pey . . counted 
reste for likyng, and fredom for richesse. c 2400* A pol. Loll. 
48 But now. .kownt we gold as cley‘, 2533 Coverdalb Job 
xviii. 3 Wherefore are we counted as beestes? 2337 North 
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£r. Guitmrds BiaU q. Princes zzjh/z We thlnke tkat It 
counteth vs for men that be wise, when, etc. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II, 338 Sir Robert, ye are. .counted for a vali- 
aunt man. iSii Bible Job xix. 15 My maides count me for 
a stranger. 1859 Tennyson Gerami <5* Enid 1397 , 1 count 
you for a fool. 1859 Jephson BriHany ii. 14 Died and was 
counted as a saint. 

c. with or ohj, dmm, arch, or dial. 

' (With clause coUoq. in U.S. : cf. reckon, calculated) 
15S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 163 Hym thei coumpt to bee 
. .a good Rhetorician. 1:577 B. Googb HeresbacEs Musb. i. 
(15861 31 The Sommer seede . . is . . counted to yeelde more 
no wre then the Winter grayne. 1643 Rogers I/aaman 34 
Compting knowledge to bee an happines.se. i68a Bunyan 
Holy War, I count that old Ill-Pause . . did draw up those 
roposals. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1, I count we shall 
a' the whole Gang in a Se’nnight. a 1848 D. Humphreys 
Yankee in England(^^xA&Xi>y Count de Luc. You can read? 
DooUitle. I count I can. 1874 Blackie Self-cult. 14 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that it took 
place, but* . when you see it as it did take place. 

4 . To reckon, estimate, esteem (at such a price 
or value) ; t to esteem, value, hold of account {ohsd), 
c 1340 iljf- 27775 (Fairf.) Heueoes of mannis hert 

J)at countis nojt his awen quert. 1375 Barbour Bmce iii. 
320, I count nocht my lyff a stra. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
303 Caton counte|> hit at nouht and canonistre.s at lasse. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyrae nat at a cres. a 1550 
Chnstis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokki.s, 
1857 De Quincey China Wks. 1871 XVI. *49 Homage paid 
to a picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is but a shadow. 

f 5 . To reckon or impute to, put down to the 
account of. Oh- 

1S3S CovERDALE Gen. xv, 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
y*^ was counted vnto him for righteousnes. 1701 Rowe A mb. 
Step-Moik. 11. i. All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 

1 6 . To tell, relate, recount. Ohs. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 183 O Hn.? I haue herd 
cownted whan I was 3ong. i6ia Deeker If it be not good 
Wks. 1873 III. 288 Come count your newes. X655 tr. De 
Parc's Frmicion v. 13. 1 . . counted to him . . the services I 
was capable to do for Philemon. 1778 Camp Guide i Your 
Tommy now writes. To 'count his misfortunes. 

II. intrans. (often with indirect passive : e.g. 
to be counted upon). 

t 7 . To reckon, make reckoning. Ohs. exc. in 
phr. To count without one''s host : see Host. 

1393 GomER Conf. III. 31 For to compten ate lest, r 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 552 m BaheesBk. 3i7]?ocountrollour. . Wrytes 
vp bo somme. .And helpes to count.( 1533 Gau Richi Vay 
97 O heuinlle fader . . be to vsz marciful . . and count notht 
scherplie vith vsz. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rotn. H. 
41 Chrlste gladly receyued you, not coumptynge vpon the 
offences of your former lyfe. 16^ Butler Hnd. i. m, 22 
Hudibras. .Found ..He did but Count without his Host. 
*877 S. Owen in Wellesley's Desp. p. xv, He counted with- 
out his host. 

fb. To account give account of. Ohs. rare. 
ri38o Wyclif dTtf/, Wks. III. 305 Executours..redy to 
count for alle J>6 testament. 

t 8. To make account <?/*, think (much, little 
lightly, etc.) of, care for. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23337 (Fairf.) Of l>aire misfare l>ai counte 
at no^L 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 441 pe pope, .counteth 
nou5t pougn crystene ben culled and robbed, c 1450 Henry- 
son Mor, Fab. so Prydfull hee was. .And counted not for 
Gods fauour, 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. 1.65 So painted. . 
that no man counts of her beauty. 163a Lithgow Tram. ix. 
(1682) 386, I counting nothing of it, would needs, .go in 
again. 1700 S. Parker .S'ilr Philosophical Essays 31 He 
counts so highly of his merit, that, etc. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. i. vU. xo8 To make them count light of it. 

t b. To think of, judge of (as) ; « Account 

V. 7. 

x^a W. W krso'tx Decacordon 336 The Jesuits cannot abide 
to be counted of as good, devout, simple, religious men, 
but, etc. 

9 . With on, upon (f of ) : To make the basis 
of one’s calculations or plans ; to look for or 
expect with assurance ; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

^ 1643 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. State (xZ^o) in. xxiu. 208 There 
i.s less honesty, wisdom, and mercy in men than is counted 
on. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 160 The whole town counted 
of no other. 1711 Addison Sped. No 191 P 10 We. .may pos- 
sibly never possess what we have so foolishly counted upon. 
a 1745 Swift (J.', I think it a great errour to count upon 
the genitLs of a nation as a standing argument. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, III. viii. 74 Counting on them as 
sure auxiliaries. 1840 Macaulay Rarke Ess. (1851) II. 130 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
on as good Catholics. 1844 Disraeli Caningsby viil iii, The 
Government count on the seat. 

10 . iabsoL use of i.) a. To practise arithmetic, 
to ‘ do suras Now dial. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 93 Schooles. .in 
the which they doo learne to write, read, and count. Mod. 
Sc. At school we learned to count on slates, 
b. To reckon numerically. 

1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. v. to6 The Egj'ptians.. 
counted by upright strokes up to nine, and then made a 
special sign for ten. ^ 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 10 To 
count by tens is the simplest way of counting. Mod. I am 
tired of counting. 

fll. Law. To plead in a court of law. [AF. 
counter, in Law-books from I3thc. Cf. Count 
shd^ 8.] To count upon: to make (any fact) the 
basis of a count or plea. Obs. 

In the technical language of a system of procedure now 
abolished, the plaintiff was said to ‘count' when he de- 
clared by the mouth of his advocate, or by written docu- 
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ment, the nature of his complaint, while * plead * and ‘ plea* 
were specificaliy used of the defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff’s count or counts. 

A serjeant-at-law when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to * count ' or plead. 

Land. Gaz, No. 4x5/^ The next day. .they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas at Ser- 
jeants-Inn, and this day appeared before all the Judges of 
England in the Teihple-Hall where they had their Robes 
put on, and received their Coifs, Hoods, and Caps from the 
Judges. 1689 Ijgtsrexx. Brief ReL <1857) I. 529. 1705 

Land. Gaz. No. 4x30/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the Judges, Serjeants and Officers. 1768 
Blackstone Comm, III, 295 In an action on the case upon 
an assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the plaintiff 
usually counts or declares, first upon a settled and agreed 
price.. and lest he should fail in proof of this, he counts 
likewise upon a quantum valebant. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet, s.v. Count, In passing a recovery at the Common 
Pleas' bar, a serjeant at law counts upon prsedpe, etc. 

III. intr. with passive sense {pzeuter-passive). 

12 . To admit of being counted; in quot. of a 
verse, to *scan * (by counting the feet), 

X845 Blackw, Mag. LVH. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right. 

b. (with compl.) To amount to, be in number, 
‘number* ; to reckon as (so many). 

1819 Byron fuan n. Ixiii, They counted thirty. i8xo 
Hoyle's Games Impr. 37 r The carambole counts two. 1833 
De Atttohio^.Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. 2 note, First and 

last, we counted as eight children.. though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

13 . To be reckoned or accounted. 

X850 Tennyson In Mem, xcix, They count as kindred 
souls. Athenaeum 23 Mar., This volume . . may count 
among the scarcest works of its time. 

14 . To enter into the account or reckoning ; a. 
To count for {much, little, nothing, etc.) : to be of 
(much, little, no) account. 

1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xi. 630 The lower classes can count 
for little in [their] eyes. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. 
v. (18S9) 43 Oxford ought to be the place , . where money 
should count for nothing. 1889 J essopp Coming of Friars 
i. 23 High birth, .among the haughty Castillians has always 
counted for a great deal. 

b. ahsol. 

1885 Proctor Whist App. 186 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist. iSpa Sir W. Harcourt 
m Daily News 12 July 6/3 There is Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire, .and Somersetshire; but all these do not 
count t They like to leave out of account the 21 seats we 
won at the by-elections, hut they do count upon a division. 
Mod. In this examination the first 250 marks do not count 
at all. 

OoiLXltabl6 (kaumtab’l), a. Also 6 contabul, 
6-7 comptable, 7 -ible, compteable, [a. OF. 
confable, now comptable, f. confer, compter: see 
Count v. Often aphetic for Accountable.] 

f 1 . Liable to give an account or reckoning ; 
answerable, responsible ; *= Accountable i, Obs. 

1495 Act XX Hen, VII, c. 10 § i Severally countable for 
the porcions by theym severally receyved. 1539 S. Fish 
Supplic. Beggers 2 The poore wyves must be count- 
able to theym of every tenth eg. X549 Latimer -yrd Senn. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 100 We are comptable to god, and so 
be they. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. x. (1632^ 571 An honest 
man is not comptable for the vice and folly of his trade. 
1678 Norris Coll, Misc. (1699) 269 We are under an obliga- 
tion., we are countable for them. xSaS Atherstone Fall 
of Nineveh xni. 272 Who unto you has made us comptible ? 

fb. Involving responsibility; to be accounted 
for. Ohs. 

X549 Latimer epE Serm.hef. Edw. VI(Arh.'f 105 Is it not 
a dygnitye wyth a charge? is it not comptable?. It wylbe 
a chargeable dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

t c. Liable to answer to, sensitive to. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 186 Good Beauties, let mee 
sustaine no scome ; I am very comptible, euen to the least 
sinister vsage. 

2 . Capable or proper to be counted or numbered ; 
numerable. 

iS8x Lambarde Eiren, rv. iv. (1588) 452 If any person haue 
packed FLsh in barrels, and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the small Fish. 1596 Spensf.r State Irel, Wks. (1862) 
503/2 The evils, .are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora. i6ix 
Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. vii. § 64 Thirtie men of Armes, 
and other inferior Souldiers not countable. X837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. vti. i, They are countable by the thousand and the 
million, 

b. Witbin countable degrees of kinship. Cf. 
Count v. i d. nonce-use. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IL x. v. 631 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty. 

t Cou*ntaiit, a. Oh. rare. [Aphetic for Ac- 
countant ; cf. also F. contani, comptant, pr. pple. 
of confer to Count.] Giving or liable to give 
account; = Accountant. 

X638 Heywood Rape Eucrece Wkti. 1874 V. 167 He . . de- 

E osd My father in my swathed infancy, For which he shall 
e Gountant. 

CoTL*iitdO]n. nofwe-wd. [f. Count sb. + -dom ; 
cf. earldom.'] The dominion of a count. 

1848 Lytton Harold vm.ii, Thcr& are few things in his 
Countdom which my lord would not give to clasp the right 
hand of Harold. 

Counted (kau-nted), ppl a. [f. Count v. + 
-KD '.] Accounted, numbered, etc. : see Count v. 

TS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. I. 47 Nor Mother, Wife, nor 
Englaods counted Queene. 18x3 Byron Giaour 972 Father I 


thy days hare pass’d in peace, ’Mid counted beads, and 
countless prayer. 

Countee, obs. f. County. 

Countenance (kau-ntznans), sb. Forms : 3-5 
continatince, -ance, 3-6 oontenaunce, -ance, 
-once, -anse, -aiis(s, -aimse, 4C0iitien-,cnnteii-, 
cuntin-, knntenaiinoe, {Sc. cuntyT-, counter- 
nans), 4-5 contynaunoe, -ans(e, 4-6 counten- 
aunce, (-tin-, -tyn-, -teyn-, -ance, -ans, -aunse, 
5 cown-), 4- countenance. [ME. con~, cun-, 
countena{u)7tcey a. OF. con-, cuntenance (iith c. 
Chans. Roland) manner of holding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. continentia (see 
Continence), used in med.L. in sense of ‘ habitus, 
moris et gestus conformatio’ (Du Cange): cf. 
Contain z'. The extension of sense from ‘ mien, 
aspect ’ to ‘ face * appears to be Eng. : cf. F, use 
of niimd] 

I. 1 1 . Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct; sometimes behaviour of 
two persons towards each other. Obs. 

c X290 Eng. Leg. 1 13/245 Al-to nobleie of j?e worlde his 
continaunce he brou^te. 1340 Ayenb. 259 Of uayre conten- 
once to-uore alle men. cx'^^o Will. Palerne 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 273 Fell neuir men so foull myschan-s Eftir so 
sturdy cuntyrnans. 1470-85 Malory Arthur \ii. xxi, They 
had goodely langage & louelycountenaunce to gyder. .Fair 
.syster I haue wel aspyed your countenaunce betwixe you 
and this knyght. X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 233 
Whan we be dissolute in herte, and lyght in countenaunce. 
1678 A. Lovell Fontaine's Duties Cav. 120 The General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe u. v, The Spaniard governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired . . that by their countenance he might 
know what to expect. /Ihisstratagem took; for, .theystarted 
up . . and . . ran screaming . . away. 

t b. 7 b make {d) countenance (see also 2 d, 3, 7) ; 
to assume or have a certain demeanour or attitude ; 
to comport oneself. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fermnb. 5747 Wan ]>« Amerel hdp iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. X485 Caxton Pans 
4 “ 53 For the good countenances that he made he was 

moche wel beloued. X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxvii. 98 
To regarde, .her great beauty, and the gracyotts wordesand 
countenaunce that she made, <11533 — Huon cxxix. 473 
The admyral . . wold not i.ssue out. .tyll he sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the chrysten men wolde make. 

f 2 . Appearance, aspect, look \obs. exc. as transf. 
from 4) ; also, a show or semblance /^anything. 

<7 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 792 Fill dene watz J?e counten- 
aunce of her cler y^en. X362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 24 In 
cuntinaunce of clopinge queinteliche degyset. X483 Caxton 
Cato C iv b, The draper helde the countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 1565 Jewel RepL Harding (i6iri 134 To amaze the 
ignorant Reader with a countenance of great learning. 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. i. 41. 2639 Howell in C. Eng. 
Lett. 77 The countenance of the weather invited me. 1695 
Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth i. (1723) 20 These Authors did 
not espou.se this Opinion, .without some countenance of 
Probability. X719 Db Foe Crusoe n. ii, (1840) 35, I,. knew 
the very countenance of the place, 2837-9 Hallam H ist. 
Lit. (1847) I. i. § 30. 25 The countenance of Nature. 

tb. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 
assumed appearance, pretence. Obs. 

<7 x398 Chaucer Fortune 34 , 1 haue thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Frend of effect and frend of countenaunce. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dys- 
sayue y« Frenshemen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Semn. Tim. 449/x 
Let V.S leam. .to absteine from al talke, and all countenances. 
2613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist, £kg. {i626) 191 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was done. 1727 Swift 
To Yng. Lady, Their whole demeanor, liefore they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature. 

f C. For {d) countenance: for a show or pre- 
tence, for appearance sake. 

<7x386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. «5* 7 . 711 And for a 
countenaunce in his bond bar An holow stikke. ^1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems Soc.) 255, I hadde in custom to 

come to scole late, Nat for to lerne but for a contenaunce. 
2548 Hall Chron. 251 Although she [the Queen] joyned her 
husbande with hir in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 

all, she saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. 1614 Bp. 
Hall Medii. ^ Voxvsiii. § 21 God hath many retainers that 
weare his Livery, for a countenance. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
fosephus, Antiq. 11. vi, (1733) 36 Joseph .. for a Counte- 
nance .. charged them as Spie.s. 1878 Simpson i’cA Shah- 
1 , 34 That Florida was for countenance, to hide the reality 
of authorized buccaneering. 

t d. To make {a) countenance : to make a show 
(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or intention. 
Also to set a countenance. Ohs, 

1375 Barbour 1. 482 Bot quhat pite that eulr he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid. 1470^5 Malory Xr/Awr 

vm. xxxii. He. .made countenaunce as though he wold haue 
stryken hym. 2548^ Hall Chron. 197 b, He made a coun- 
tenance to assayle his advensarie. 2570 Ascham Scholem. tr. 
(Arb.) 134 But, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. 
Ixiit. 429 He set a countenance, .as though hee would take a 
journey like a private person. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
III. 102 These Nations joyned togethers, and . .made counten- 
ance of warre. 2726 7 .Swift Gtdliveri. ii, I made a coun- 
tenance as if 1 would eat him alive. 

t e. Ship of countenance :? 

2570 J. Campion in Arb. Gamer I. 55 Touching the ship 
that must go, she must observe this order. She must be a 
ship of countenance. She must not touch in any part of 
Spain. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xviii. 215 
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He went to Surat Road, in the Royal James and Mary, 
with three or four other Ships of Countenance, to try if he 
could bully the Governor, and frighten the Merchants. 

+ 3 . A si^, gesture. To make a countenance : 
to make a sign, intimate by sign or gesture. Obs. 

£ 13S0 Will, Palente 1401 Priueli . . sche praide william 
|>anne to seche softily to hire chaumber..& he hi quinte 
contenance to come he granted. For he ne durst openly, 
f 1386 Chaucer Melib. F 71 Vp roos tho oon . . and with his 
hand made contenaunce that men sholde holden hem stille. 
S46 x~83 Housch. Ord. -^j^ If hee doe call them or doe make 
any countenance to them. 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 375 
The king made them a countenaunce to come nere. 

4 . The look or expression of a person’s face. 

(In early use often not easily distinguished from i, 2, and 
in later use difficult to separate from 5 ) 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 183 ]7o Normans were 
sorie, of contenance gan blaken. C1380 Sir Femmb. 394 
pan him ansuerede Olyuer wy)? sterne contynaunce. c 1450 
St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 2098 He shewed ay countenance 
gladd. 1548 Hall Chron, 183 Imploring mercy, .both with 
holding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
IS53 Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 22 They haue greye or 

blewe eyes, and are of cruell countenaunce. 1605 Shaks. 
Leari.iv. 29 Ke 7 it. You haue that in your countenance, which 
I would faine call Master. Lear. WhaFs that? Kent. 
Authority. 17J0 Jtmius Lett, xxxvi. 179 Their counten- 
ances speak a different language. 1859^ tr. Ben^eVs, Gnomon 

I. 313 A man’s countenance varies ; his face is always the 
same. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 

b. To change one's countena7ice : to alter one’s 
facial expression (or f as in i, one’s demeanour) as 
the result of feeling or emotion. To keep one's coun- 
tenance : to preserve composure, refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now esp, to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under 6) his countenance 
fell: i.e. he showed disappointment or dejection. 

137s Barbour Bruce vn. 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 1470-Ss Malory Arthur iv. xiv, She kepte her coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of .sorowe. 1568 Grafton 
Chron, 1 1. 386 To this the king with chaunged countenaunce 
annswered. 1603 Knolles Hist, Z’ycrX’j (1621) 834 Sitting 
like an image without moving, and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenance, dained not to give 
them one of his lookes. 1611 Bible Gen, iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. 1728 Adv, Capt, R. 
Boyle 212 It was as much as I could do to keep my Coun- 
tenance at the^ Figure he made. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

II, 373 Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that . . 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc. 1878 Morley 
Diderot I. 133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. 1891 N. 
Gould Dottb. Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 
tenance. 

5 . The face, visage. 

*393 Gower Cony. II. 372 My contenaunce is on the 
hoice, But toward her is all my loke. 1400-50 Alexander 
484 He kest his contenance & knystly he lokes. 1535 
Coverdale Job xxxiv. 29 Yf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce, 1611 Bible i Sam. xvii. 42 But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1724 Swift Drafiier’s 
Lett, vii, That vile representation of the royal coun- 
tenance. 183s Lvtton Rienzi i. i, His countenance was 
handsome. X87X Browning Hervi Riel viii, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance ! 

0 , ‘Calmness of look, composure of face’; 
‘ confidence of mien * ( J.) ; esp. in phr. To lose 
countenance y with a good countefiance, 

^ ^ti3oo Cursor M. 3368 (Cott.) And hof sco scamful was, 
i-wiss;, Sco tint na contenance wit pis. ct^^ Guy Warw. 
(A.) 5740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward . . Lorn he ha)? 
contenaunce. c le^ Destr. Troy 2518 All the buernes aboute 
abasshet |?er with . . here countenaunse failed. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tv, Biondf s Eromena ax The Admirall (framing the 
best countenance he could) departed. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 527/2 The Persians stood and received 
them with a good countenance. 

b. Out of countenance : disconcerted, abashed. 
To put out of counte^tance: to disconcert. Also fig. 

15. . Ballad on Money in Halliw. Nugse Poet. 49 Every 
man lackyng yt than Is dene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 611, I will not be put out of coun- 
tenance. 1621 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 4 Firnie 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of countenance- 1668 Peffs Diary VI. ix The 
table spread .. for a noble breakfast ., that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so good. 1701 Grew Costn. 
Sacr. IV. Hi. (R.), When Cain .. was out of countenance. 
1778 Mad. TP fisc&x.pci Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. vi, You '11 
stare my mother out of countenance. 

c. To keep [a person') in coimte^iance : to keep 
him from being abashed or disconcerted ; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (cf. 8) ; to Counten- 
ANCK. So to put in countenance. 

1588 Shaks. Z. X. X. v. ii. 623 And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. i665_ Boyle Occas. Refl. 
jv. xvii, It does not only keep impertinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to be very troublesome to 
wise Men. 1716 Addison Freeholder \}. ), It puts the learned 
in countenance. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. PV.xxiiy To shut out 
the censuring world, and keep each other in countenance. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 504 Cornbury was soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters. 

II. t 7 . Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or ill will; show of feeling or 
manifestation of regard towards another. Obs. 

[Immediately related to i.] 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To bolde no wight in balaunce, By half word ne by coun- 


tenaunce. 137s Barbour Bruce jx. 12 The kyng gud 
counternans thaim maid, a *553 Udall Royster D. ni. iii. 
(Arb.) 49 Lo where she commeth,^ some countenaunce to hir 
make. 1590 Spenser F\ Q. 1. iv. 15 The stout Faery . . 
Thought . . that great Princesse too exceeding prowd, That 
to strange knight no better countenance aliowd. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondis Erojnena 138 Entertaining him with 
the best countenance that could be. 

8. ‘Patronage; appearance of favour; appear- 
ance on any side' (J.) ; moral support. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 27^ Your authoritie and 
countenaunce giveth mee . . great incouragement. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. JV^ 1. ii, 33 Vnder whose countenance we 
steale. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 10 That his deedes 
may be alwaies readie to give autboritie and countenance 
to his words. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. I. i. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation. 
1841 Macaulay IV. Hastings Ess, (1854) 595 To lend no 
countenance to such adulation. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s 
Field 307 Else I withdraw favour and countenance From 
you and yours for ever. 

f b. transf, A support. Obs. 

*355-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Agger, .a bulwarke ; a coun- 
tenance to a fortresse or campe ; arampier. 1691 Norris 
Praci. Disc. 102 One is a Countenance and Incouragement 
to another. 

III. t 9 . Estimation; credit or repute in the 
world. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 148 If I were in as great 
countenaunce with my sisters sonne. I fid. 431 You are 
one whome before all other this Universitie hath in more 
countenaunce and estimation, 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 50 
Philautus . . both for his owne countenaunce, and the great 
countenaunce which his father had while he liued, crept 
into credit with Don Ferardo. <?i745 Swift (J.)j If the 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once m prac- 
tice and countenance at court. 

1 10 . The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up ; position, standing, dignity. Obs, 

(It was often used by commentators as a rendering of 
cotitenementum in Magna Carta, though with doubtful 
propriety : see Contenement.) 

C1477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good welthe and 
countenance. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. ax Sauyng to a gentyl- 
man his counteynaunce and his householde. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. 
Compl. 11,(1876)64 Gentlemen . . seeke to maintayne their 
countenaunces as their predecessors did. a 1617 Bayne On 
Eph, (1658) 18 Men of countenance and authority, a 1654 
Selden Tabled. Fines^ When a Man was Fin’d, he was 
to be Fin’d Salvo Contefiemento^ so as his Countenance 
might be safe. 1784 J. Reeves Hist. Eng, Law (1814) I. 
127 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their contenement, or, to use an English term, .formed from 
it, their countenance and appearance in the world, 

1 11 . ? Maintenance. Obs. 

1538 Bale Gods Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 287 But 
through his ordinance Each have his strength and whole 
countenance. *553 Grimalde Cicero* s Offices (1556) 56 b, 
Referred to the common use, and countenaunce of the life. 
Countenance sb.^^ improperly for continuance. 

iSTO Greene Mettaphon (1616) i As carefull for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
1592 — Art Conny Catch, in. 10 Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time. 

Countenance (kau-ntibans% v. Also 5-6 
-anse, -atinse, 6 -aunce, conti-, countnanee. 
[f. F. contenancer * to countenance, fanor, grace, 
maintaine, give countenance vnto ; also, to frame 
or set the face bandsomely ; to give it a graceful 
and constant garbe' (Cotgr. 1611), f. contenance 
Countenance ^ 5 .] 

fl. mtr. To assume a particular demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect ; to behave, pretend, or make 
(as if . . .). Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Ayjb, Sum tyme yowre hawke 
countenansis as she piked hir, and yet she proynith not 
1519 Interl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 47, I can 
countenance comely. 

t 2 . trans. ‘ To make a show of' (J.), pretend. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, n. ii. 16 They were two knights , • 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

1 3 . To countenajtce out (also, to countenance) : 
to face out, persist in maintaining unblushingly 
or unfalteringly; also (of a thing) to bear out, 
support, confirm (cf. sense 5 ). 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 419 Sware and stare and byde 
thereby, And countenance it clcnly. 1563 Foxz A. ^ M, 
693 With furious words and irreuerent behauyour .. he 
thought to continaunce out the matter. 1577 Harrison 
England ii. xxv.(i877) 1. 366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out my conjecture. 16*5 T. Adams White Devil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out our 
neglected piety to God. 

f 4 . To give a proper (or specified) aspect to ; 
to set off, grace. Obs. 

IS7S Laneham Let (1871) 14 Who, for parsonage, gesture, 
and vtterauns beside, coountenaunst the matter too very 
good liking. 1592 Greene Courtier m Harl. Misc. 

(Malh.) II. 223 What is the end of seniice to a no^ but to 
countenaunce himselfe and credite his maister with braue 
suites? 1603 Knolles Hid. Turks (1621) xioo Coun- 
tenanced this yeares wars ynth greater shewes than deeds. 

5 . To give countenance to; to look upon with 
sanction or favour ; to favour, patronize, sanction, 
encourage, ‘ back up *, bear out : a. a person. 

1568 North tr. Gueuftrds Diall Pr. (1619) 625 Noble 
men, whose credit, .with the Prince, may honour and coun- 
tenance them [Gentlemens sonnesj. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 
V. i. 41, I beseech you sir, To countenance William Visor of 
Woncot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. z6xa Brinsley 


Lud, Lit. xxvii, (1627) 276 That the painfull and obedient 
be. .countenanced, incouraged, and preferred. 1709 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 252, I am afraid some of these 
great Men countenance this bold and Heretical writer, 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 243 To demand that Burnet 
should no longer be countenanced at the Hague. 
h. a thing (^action, practice, opinion, etc.'). 

1590 Greene Orl, Fur. (1599) 42 Content to lose The 
pleasance of his age, to countnanee law. 1678 Wanley 
Wo/td. Lit. World v. i. § 43. 464/2 Constantinus.,the first 
Emperour who countenanced the Gospel. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler Ft o. 113 Pi Lest we should countenance the crime. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life inWildsVxeii. 13 We shall not be 
supposed to countenance the practice. 

t e. a person to do or be something. Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 159 Their power must not 
countenance them to be severe, xdg9 Dampier Voy. IL ii. 
iv. 1 16 The very Negroes . . are countenanced to do so by 
the Spaniards. 17x7 De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot, 8 She coun- 
tenanced the Prie.sts to go on with all the persecuting 
Methods they could. 

f 6. To keep in countenance (by acting in the 
same way) ; to be in keeping with. 

1605 Shaks. Macb, n. iii. 85 Malcolrae, Banquo, As from 
your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, To coun- 
tenance this horror. 

CouXLteziaitced (kau-ntiiianst), ppL a. [f. 
Countenance sb. and v, + -ed.] 

1 . [f. the sb.] Having a (specified) countenance. 

*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 277 She cannot 

he fairely countenanced, 1607 Walkington tipi. Glass 130 
Dull-paced, sad countenanced. 1820 Wordsw. Sown. River 
Duddon XX, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2 . [f. the vb.] Favoured, supported, etc. : see 
Countenance iy. 5. 

1692 Locke^ Toleration m. ix, The . . unthinking Part of 
Men ; who without Thought.. may embrace the Profession 
of the countenanced Religion, 

Couutenaucer (kaumtihansoi). [f. Coun- 
tenance V. + -EE 1.] One who countenances, sup- 
ports, or encourages- 

16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Hon, Mads Fortune iv. ii, Are you 
her grace’.s countenancer, lady? 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 35 Root out the Masse and all countenancers of it. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 23 Sept., A Countenancer ofFanaticks. 
1827 Scott Surg. Dan. i, To be thought an abettor or 
countenancer. .of the Popish ritual. 

Co''nLntena 3 icing, vhl. sb. [f. as prec, + -ing ^.] 
The action of the vei^ Countenance. 

1628 H. Burton Israels Fast 5 To abhorre such coun- 
tenancing of sin. 1680-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Discontents 
Wks. 1731 I. 263 The countenancing . . the Customs and 
Habits of Industry. 

tCountei? (kdu-nt3i), shX Ohs. Forms: 4 
cuntre, cunter, 5 coantire, cowntere, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic form of actmtre, Acouktee, En- 
COUNTEE.] Encounter, hostile meeting-, opposition. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 38 Tille )>ei com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non jjei fond, c 1350 Will. Paleme 1344 5e ne 
herde neuer, y hope, of so hard a cunter. CX400 Melayue 
238 At the nrst countire righte The Sarazen slewe oure 
cristyn knyghte. 14. . Fencing in Rel. Ant. 1. 308 Thys ys 
the ferst cowntere of the too bond swerd. xsgx Spenser 
Tears 0/ Muses aoj With kindly counter vnder Mimick 
shade. 

Gounter (kaumtoj), Also 4 countour, 

[a. AF. countour— Oi . conteor (mod.F. compteur 
counter, conteur recounter, narrator) :^L. computd- 
tor-em^ agent-n. f. computdre to compute, Count.] 

1 . One who counts, reckons, or calculates. 

13., MS. Cott. Calig. A. ii. f. no (Halliw.) Ther isno 
countere nor clerke Coin hem recken alie. 1369 [see Coun- 
ter 3.] a 1420 Hoccleve X><f Princ. as In my 
purs, so grete sommes be, That there nys counter in alle 
cristente Whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 78 A Cosnnt&c^ compotistoL 1769 Smith in Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 309, I did not even hear the feet of the four 
counters, who had passed behind me from the windows to 
the clock. 

b. In the House of Commons ; One who causes 
the House to be counted. 

i86t Sat. Rev. 27 May 527 A counter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread . . that is 
accorded out of the House to an informer or a hangman. 

t 2 . A serjeant-at-law, etc. : see Countoue. Obs . 

3 . An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, etc. [Cf. F. compteur gas- 
meter.] 

1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 145 A counter is placed so as to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1823 
Mechanic* Mag. No. 1, 4 By fixing a counter on the beam 
of one engine . . the number of strokes made . , was ascer- 
tained. 1829 R. Stuart A need. Steam Engines I. 275 
.counter formed of a series of small wheels, shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to show how 
many revolutions had been made. 

Gounter (kau-ntai), sbl^ Forms : 4- counter ; 
also 4 countura, (5 cowntewery, countre, 6 
cowntier), 5-6 counter, -our, 5-7 cownter, 6- 
compter. [a. AF, counteour. countour, in OF. 
conteoir, -eor, -oer, whence conteour, contotur, in 
I4~i5th c. comptouer, comptouoir, mod.F. comptoir 
:—L. computdtdrium (in med.L. 1364, Du Cange), 
f. computdre to compute, count + -OEICM. As this 
became, like the prec., countour, -or in AF., they 
are both counter in mod.Eng. The form cown- 
tewery points to an AF. counteori or countoueriI\ 
I. 1 , Anything used in counting or keeping 




COUNTER. 

account : A round piece of metal, ivory, or 

other material, formerly used in, performing arith- 
metical operations. Oh. 

a c i3ta Kncntf Tkysel/^,^ in E. E.P. (1862)131 Sitte doim 
and take cotinttires rounds . . And for vche a synne lay pou 
doun on Til pou pi synnes liaue sougt vp and founds. 1496 
ixx Ld, Treas, Acc. Scof. I. 300 A nest of eowntouris to the 
Kin& 1515 Barclay iii. (1370) Cij/i The kitchin 

darke . . Jengling' his counters, chatting himselfe alone. 
3^30 P ALSO R. 684/1, T shall reken it sy xe tymes by aul- 
gorisme or you can caste it ones by counters Iparjecims]. 
1543 Recorde Cr. Aries 86b, Nowe that you have learned 
. . Arithmetike with the penne, you shall see the same Arte 
in Counters. 1579! G. Harvey (Camden) 66 

Marchantes counters which nowe and then stande for 
hundreds and thousands, by and bye for odd Iialfpens or 
farthrages and othervvhiles for very nihils. 1609 Holland 
Antm. ‘MarcelL iv, 403 They assayed many times 

tocast with counters, and comprise the full number of them. 
17x3 Arbuthnot yohi 2 [They] never used to 

ditty their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. 1801^ Strutt 
Sports^ Past, iv.ii. 277 The stones and shells were laid aside, 
and counters made with ivory became their substitutes. 

j 3 . Act Hen. PbT//, c. 14 Item for euery nest of 
compters .xviiivS. 139 Sandys Eitropse Spec, (3632) 235 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
1611 Shake. IVinL T. iv. iii, 38 Euery tod yeeldes pound 
and odde shilling ; fifteene hundred shorne, what comes the 
wooll too? . . I cannot do’t without Compters. 1698 Crull 
phuemy 173 Arithmedck. - which they perform by the help 
of Plumb-Stones instead of Compters. 

b. In later times used chiefly in keeping an. 
account or reckoning in games of chance, esp. 
cards. (These cottnters are of various shapes, ac- 
cording to convenience.) 

1579 Tomson Serm, T/wr. 103/2 They cast it into 

the winde, they played with it as with a counter. ? a. 1600 
Tom Tkumle 61 in Hazl. E. P. P. 11. 179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and points, and cherry stones did play. 
1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 343 
He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest 1709 
Steele Tatter IP o. 13 J* 4 They were marking their game 
with Counters. 173a Berkeley Alciphr, vii. § 8 Counters 
. .at a card-table are used, .as si^s substituted for money. 
1874 Burnand My Time vii. 61 Card-playing, .for counters 
at two-pence a dozen. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 8 The 
Counters should be of various shapes— round, oblong, and 
long or fish-shaped. 

c. Also, applied to the * pieces’ or ‘men’ used 
in playing shovelboard, chess, draughts and other 
games ; also 7 %; 

1605 Armin FooU npon- F. (xS8q) 21 All alone he playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was: peeces or counters he had 
none. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. 299 The 
mass of the emperoPs subjects, .were moved as counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Green Short 
Hzst. viu368 The noblest aims and lives were only counters 
on her board. 

2. An imitation coin of brass or inferior metal ; 
a token used to represent real coin; hence often 
rhetorically contrasted with real coins, as being 
only their temporaiy representatives or counterfeits^ 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1186 Nay, offer hym a counter in 
stede of a peny. i6ox Dent Pathm. Heaven (1831) 24 A 
fool believeth every thing : that copper is ^gold, and a 
counter an angel. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. iv. 13 Words 
are wise mens counters, they do but reckon by them;: btit 
they are the mony of fooles. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2498/4 
A silver box of Counters stampt with Kings and^ (Queens 
heads, etc. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr, 111. i. iii. (1852) 
309 He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, and a gold 
jacobus. 1796 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) IV. 152 Counters 
will pay this from the poor in spirit; but from you, my 
friend, coin was due. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wka, 
VIII. 152 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but the body 
of the current coin, Browning Statue ^ Bztst^ The 

true has no value beyond the sham. As well the counter as 
coin, I submit. 1868 Daily News 23 Oct., How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words mstead of with the 
money of thought. 

b. Also applied to debased coin, and contempt- 
uously to money generally. 

1601 Shaks. yzd. C. IV. iii. 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growes so Couetous To locke such Rascall Counters from 
his Friends. 172^ Swift Drapiers Lett, ii. Does Mr. 
Wood think, we wxil sell him a stone of wool for a parcel of 
his counters not worth sixpence. 1855 Macaulay FHst. 
Eng. III. 382 He was^robbed indirectly by a new issue of 
counters, smaller in size and baser in material than any 
which had yet borne the image and supersaiptioa of 
James. 

C. As the type of a thing of no intrinsic value. 
t6bo Shaks. A. V. L. n, vii. 63 What, for a Counter, 
would I do, but good? 1664 H. More Plysi. Iniy, 554 
Childish squabling about Nut-shells, Counters and Charry 
stones. i68a — Lett. Sev. Subjects (1694) 32 Stickling to 
get the most Counters and Cherry-cobs, 

II. 1 3. A table or desk for counting money, 
keeping accounts, etc. ; a bureau. Ohs. 

In quot 1369 perh. an abacus or counting-board. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 436 Thogh Argus the 
noble covnter [v. r. countour] Sete to rekene in hys counter 
[v.r. countour]. 

1453 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 185 1. 230 The draute 
chamer, ther as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be sette for the whyle ; and ther is no space besyde the 
hedd. .for to sette both your bord and your kofors ther. 
I493' iFil/s C1850) 8r, I bequethe to Kateryn my wyff 
my countour stondyng in ray parlour. 1504 Ibid, 98 A 
fetherbed and a tabyll callyd a countour. 1521 Test. Ebor, 
(Surtees) V. 203 Unum magnum cowntier stans in aula. 
1587 Wills 4* Jnv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 306 One fetherbed . . 
standing in the westmost chamber, and the best counter, 
tliat is in the same chamber. > 
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4 . A banker’s or money-changer’s table ; also, 
the table in a shop on which the money paid by 
purchasers is counted out, and across which goods 
are delivered. The tradesman stands behind the 
counter ; goods are sold and money paid mer the 
counter. 

(In modern times the shop-counter is^ also used for the 
display of goods, but this is not implied in the name.) 

a. 1688 R. Holme Armoury hl 239/1 He [Ls] .. behind 
a Counter or Counting Table. 1701 De Foe True-bm-n 
Eng. 25 Fate has but vei-y smalt Distinction set Betwixt 
the Counter and the Coronet. 1712 Arbuthnot jo/m Bull 
(1755) 2 Sometimes you would see him behind his counter 
selling broad-cloth. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 215 
[He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit of 
brass worth threepence, and carry off goods to the value of 
half a guinea. 187s J evons PJemey (1878) 252 Pay it back 
over the counter to the credit of his account with the same 
banker. 1889 Times (Weekly ed.) 31 May 7/4 In fair days 
he would take some;if 40 over the counter. 

j3. 1699 Garth Dispens. in. 30 Then from the Compter he 
takes down the File. 1731 Fielding New Way 11. ii, Do 
you sit behind a desk, or stand behind a compter? X798 
Anti-Jacobm xxvi. 136 Each spruce nymph from city 
compters free. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1863) 
324 Mrs. Bennet, milliner . . who . . marshalled a compter 
full of caps and bonnets at one side of the shop. 

t 5. A counting-house : a. In early use. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 213 Vp to hir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokketh at his Countour {y.r. counter] 
holdely. 1431 Test. Ebor. n. (Surtee.s) 16 Omnia instru- 
menta et necesstiria shopas ineae ad le meltynghouse et ad 
counter meura spectantia. 1530 Palsgr. 209/2 Counter, a 
county ng house, comptoyr. 

b. In i 8 -i 9 tU c. after F. cmnptoir. 

1736 Berkeley App. to QzierUt n. § 136 Whether it would 
not be right to build the compters and public treasiiries . . 
without wood. 1809 Ann. Reg. 861/1 England is only 
sensible in her compters. 

‘III. 1 6. The office, court, or hall of justice of 
a mayor. Ohs, 

1479 Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds {tZjSs 426 The Maire 
and Shiref. . tokepe theire due residence at the Counter euery 
Feryall day. a 1734 North E.ram. iii. viii. § 44 (1740) 6x6 
The law Province was restored to its Seat in the several 
Counters, and the Sherriffs opened their Halls. 

7. The prison attached to such a city court ; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other cities and boroughs. 
In this sense the official spelling from the lythc. 
was Compter, q. v. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1388 [see Counter-tenor i b for play upon this word]. 
1428 E. E. Wills iiS&z) 78 The prisons of Ludgate . . And 
the Countours, 1476 Plumpton Corr. 36 He. .gart him be 
sett in the Countre, till he founde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildehall for the cloth, 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxxix. 
265 They.. brake vp the prison of newgate and drafe oute 
at the prisoners and of both couatours. .and destroyed alle 
the bookes of bothe countei's. 1556 Chron. Or. Friars 
(Camden) 96 Item the xxvij. day of September after was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd in-to Wood-strete. 1398 B, 
JoNSON £v. Moot, in Hum. ii. i. He is got into one 0' your 
citie pounds, the Counters. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 
213 He was committed by the Lord Mayor to the Counter, 
and from thence removed to the new prison in Maiden Lane. 
x68x W. Robertson PAmsrip/. (1693) 398 A counter or 

pnaoxit career. [See Compter.] 

IV, B. attrih. Slid Comb. f {^ense $) emmter- 
chth; (sense 4 ) cmnter-dandyP, -keeper \ (sense 5 ) 
counter-door j -house; (sense 7 ) Counter-book., -gute, 
-scuffle^ -wall; counter-case, a flat case to lie on 
a shop-counter ; T counter-caterpillar, ? slang 
name for a constable ; *t*cQtinter-rat, {a) slang 
name for an inferior officer of a Counter ; {d) a 
criminal inmate of a Counter ; counter-skipper =■ 
COUNTEE-JDMEEE. Also COUKTER-JUMPEB, -MAN. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, (N.b Though base and 
trebles, fortune did me grant, Yet to make up the musicke, 
I must looke The tenor in the cursed *counter-faooke. ? 1631 
Wat Tyler va. Evans O. .5. (1784) I. Ii. 2S2 Into the coun- 
ters then they get. Where men in prison lay for debt; 
They broke tbe doors and let them out. And threw the 
coimter-books about. X707 E. Waxd Hud. Rediv. II. 6 
These *Compter-Caterpillar.s, These Hawk-ey’d Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers, x^i Lane. Wills I, 129 A *cownter 
clothe xvji. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxvii, Young 
^counter-dandiesare displaying their wares, c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipma>i's T. 83 B’for which ful faste his ^Countour dore 
he shette. 1598 Merry W. in. iii. 85 Thou mightst 

as well .say, I loue to walke by the * Counter-gate. 171Q E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. ^ Go see ’em strait, I charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate, c 1386 Chaucer Shipman * s T.^j And vp in 
to his *Countour hous gooth he. 1804 Edin. Rep. V. 6 Tlie 
wretched perversion of judgement which uniformly ranks., 
^counter keepers . . before the honest ploughman, a 1613 
Overbury Char.. Sergeant's Veoman, This *counter-rat. . 
bath not his full haife-share of the booty. 1707 E. Ward 
H ud. Rediv. 1 1 . 6 Looking as rough as Counter Rats. 1858 
R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxv. 97 She . . taught them .. 
how to speak to a doctor, how to a ^counter-skipper. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VII. 191/2 A counter-skipper in a small linen- 
draper's shop. x6o7 Heywood Fair Maid Each. Wks. 
1874 II. 31 Sentences .. for posteritie to carve Vpon the 
inside of the *Counter walk 

Coimter (kau-ntsi), sh.^ [In senses i, 2, £ 
CoUNTEE a. or adv. : of senses 3-4 the history is 
uncertain, and perhaps they ought to be treated 
separately.] 

1, Hunting. The opposite direction to the course 
taken by the game ; see Counteb adv. i. 

*S7S Turberv. Ventrie i2t The huntesmen . . must take 
good heede that theyr houndes take not the counter by 


OOUHTEB. ^ 

cause the harte is fiedde l^ckwardes. Ibid. 20% Cot els 
hunteth backe himself by the counter of hir footing. 1674 
N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. {1706) 87 That tlie Hounds may 
not think it the Counter she came first. 

2. The contrary, opposite. 

187X TENNYSONX^^if I'ozirn.Bo Wliatsoever his own knights 
liave sworn My knights have sworn the counter to it. 

II. 3. That part of a horse’s breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. 

1678 tr. Gaya*s Art of War 1. 25 [They] present the Pike 
to the height of the Horses Counters. 1727-31 Bailey 
vol. II, Counter is that part of the fore-hand of a Horse, 
that lies between the shoulder and tinder the neck. 1^5 
Scott Lctsi Minstr. i. xxix, For he was barbed from 
counter to tail, And the rider was armed complete in mail 
1841 Lever C. O'Malley xlv, The poor beast , . had been 
killed by a buHet in the counter. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
xxix, His throat, counter, and shoulders. 

4. Naut. The curved part of the stern of a 
ship. 

‘The counter above extends frc)m the gun-deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windows, to the water- 
line (or seat of water) ; the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and constitutes the hollow run’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk.). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen ii The round- 
house, the counters, the wayst. ^ 1627 — Seaman's Cram. 
ii. II The hollow arching betwixt the lower part of the 
Gallery and the Tmnsome, is called the lower Counter; 
the vpper Counter is from the Gallery to the arch of the 
round house. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Counter^ 
an arch . . whose upper-part is terminated by the bottom of 
the stern, and the lower-part by tlie wing-transom and but- 
tock. iStoS in Nicolas Disp. iSelson VII. 193 fwie^ Several 
shot-holes in the hull — one in the under counter 3^ feet under 
water. 1S64 Atkensenm No. 1926. 410/3 The explosion of 
the torpedo^ under her counter. 1883 W. C. Russell Sea 
Qtieen iii. xi. 243 When her bows lifted and she dipped her 
counter in the black water. 

b. Comb. Counter-rail, -timber (; ee quots.). 

1813 Falconer's Dict.^ MarinCy CounteriimherSy short 
timbers in the stern, put in. .for. .strengthening the counter, 
e xBso Rudbn. Navig. (Weale) 112 Counter-railsy the orna- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the counters 
fini.sh. 1867 in Smyth Sailods Word-hk. 

Counter (kau*nt9.i), sh.^ [ad. F. centre, It. 
contro, in same sense, a substantival use of the 
prep. contrCf coniro against.] 

1. Fencing. A name applied to all circular par- 
ries, i. e. parries in which, while the hand retains 
the same position, the point is made to describe a 
circle, passing under the adverse blade so as to 
meet it again when the latter is ‘disengaged’, 
i. e. removed from engagement. Called also 
cozmter-parry, formerly f counter -parade ^ counter- 
caveating parade. 

The particular engagement k indicated by an addition, as 
cormierprime, -secemde, -tierce, -quarte {-cartel, -quintet 
-sixie, -sepiime, -octave (now in practice reduced to four^ 
-seconde, -tierce, -quart e, -sepiime 1. 

[1611 Florio, Coniro, as Contra in all compositions. Also 
a Counter-] 1684 R. H. School Recreat, 67 The Counter 
Caveating Parad<2, &c. When you observe your Adver- 
sary’s Thrust coming home within your Sword, then imme- 
diately slope your Point, and bring it up again with a quick 
Motion on the other side of your Adversary’s, and parrie 
his Thrust without your Sword, that he intended to give 
within your Sword. Ibid. 74 This may be Pany'd, by 
answering every Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade. 1707 [see Caveat v. 3]. 1809 Roland Fencing 
64 To form a counter parade.. at the rime you disengage^l 
pass with a small circular motion under your wrist, or 
blade, and return, by forming my parade in nearly the 
same position I was in previously to your disengagement, 
1889 W. H, Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badin. Libr.) ii. 57 
Counters are named according to the engagement from 
which the parry is made. Ibid, Reversed Counter- 
parries. These, as the name indicates, are the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite way, 

2. Broadsword play. An attack made as the 
adversary himself leads to attack. The stronger 
attack takes the advantage, 

3 . Fugilism. A blow delivered as the adversary, 
leads off; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 
the adverse one, secures the advantage. 

A counter with the othm* hand is called a cross-cotmter ; 
e.g. if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross- 
countered with the right. 

i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. viii. My length of arm 
gave me the advantage in every counter. iSSo Bad?ninton 
Libr., Boxing 161 The leader-off has to take the counter in 
full face. 

Counter (kau-ntoi), st>.^ Shoemaking. [Short 
for coimterfort, in F, contreforH\ The piece of 
stiff leather forming the back part of a shoe or 
boot round the heel. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 410/3 The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg [of the boot]. 1883 F. D. Y. Car- 
penter Round about Rio, When a [Brazilian] buys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to break the counters down 
out of the way. 1892 Oxford Chron. 7 May 6/2 The heel 
may be built a little higher on one side, and a stiff counter 
used. . 

Counter (kaumt^j), shP Music. Short for 
CouNTEE-d’ENOE ; also app. any voice part set in 
contrast to a principal melody or part. 

x8^ Mrs'. Stowe Oldiown Folks 60 IJncle Eliakim . . 
tuning up in a high, cracked voice, a weird jj^t, in those 
days called counter. 1878 — Poganuc P. vii. $6 Ben,, 
bearing and roaring, first to treble and then to counter and 
then to bass. 
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Counter^ ■ Mining, Also dM. Gaunter 
q , V. Short for Counter-lode ; also for counter- 
gangway (see quot). 

. i88i Raymond Mining Gloss, ^ Cotmier^ (i) a cross-vein; 
(2) a gangway driven obliquelY upwards on a coal-seam 
from the main gangwajr until it cuts off the faces of the 
■workings, and then continues parallel ■with the main gang- 
waj’^. 

Coimtcr (kciti’Xitoi), [Arising chiefly from 
combinations in Counter- (esp. in senses 6 , 9 ), 
with subsequent extension to more or less analo- 
gous instances, e,g. counter-current y counter cur- 
rent, the currents are counter. In many cases it is 
not possible to draw any line of demarcation be- 
tween comzter adj., and counter- pref. ; see under 
the latter.] Acting in opposition ; lying or tending 
in the opposite direction ; having an opposite 
tendency, to the opposite effect; opposed, opposite; 
cf. senses of Counter- pref. Mostly attrib. 

■ 1596 Spensee F. Q. VI. xii. i A ship.. met of many a 
counter wincle and tyde. i66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 118 The 
Sensation of Relievo . . by one, or more hatches, cross and 
counter. 1780 Ld. Stirling in Sparks Corn. Amer. Reu, 

{ 1853) III. s He might . .send them counter orders. i836-'7 
Sir W. Hamilton xii. (1870) 218 The counter doc- 

trine is .self-repugnant. 1842 Tennyson Gold. Year'j We 
crost Between the lakes, and clamber’d half way up The 
counter side. 1844 Bp. Wilberfokce Amer. Ch. (1846) 
3:61 Ha'ving founded a counter episcopate. 1847 De 
Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. {1863) VI. 305 The answer is 
found precisely in the parallel case of the counter sect. 
3:857 — Wks. (1871) XVI» 238 note^ In one direction . . and 
, . in the counter direction. 1864 Tennyson AyhmYs Field 
282 Withdrawing by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open’d. 1879 Farrar SR Paul II. 447 To combat false 
doctrine, .by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serving as a check (see Coun- 
ter- 8). 

1823 Southey Hist. Penins. War 1 . 112 The magistrate. , 
was to deliver in a list of all the owners of fishing boats, .a 
counter list was to be kept on board the floating battery. 

C. predicative : Opposite, contrary, 

1855 Emerson Eng. Traits iv, Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 
The currents of thought are counter. 

Counter (kau-ntsi), v)- Forms: 4 cuntre, 
cunter, 4-5 eoTintur, -our, 4-6 countre, 5 
cownter, centre, countire, cowuntur, 5- 
counter, (6- Sc. center). [In senses i, 2, aphetic 
form of Aoounter, Encounter ; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, Counter- 
pref . ; sense 5 goes with Counter sb? sense 3. 
But in later use all the senses tend to mutual 
association; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

I. 1 1 . irans. To meet. Ohs. 

€ 1325 Coer de L, 60 WTienne they come on mydde the 
sea .. Another schip they countryd thoo. 18x3 Scott 
Rokehy ni. x. His eyes. . Counter’d at once a dazzling glance, 
fp. intr. again ^against). Obs. 
c 1475 Partenay 1640 Lordys of centre centring thaim 
again With a wilfull hert full gentilly resceyuyng. Ibid. 
3346 The messingere lefte centred hyra again. 

% trans. To meet in opposition; to encounter 
or engage in combat, 

0x400 ibestr. Troy 1191 Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Countres the kyng. c 1475 Partenay 3030 Gaflfroy cam 
fast® contring the Geaunt then. 1513 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
burge 1. 236 Fewe of them haue countred.. great nombre of 
enemyes. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth Bij b, Often 
tymes countryng his enemies without dred of peril!. 

'h. intr. (Const, 

1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 38 With j7e erle of Kent J^ei 
countred at Medeweie. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel Wks. I. 
207 [Men] my5t fie fro toun to toun and nevere countre 
wip her enemyes. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy in. xxiii, 
As they countre - . Eueryche vnhorsed . knightly hath his 
feare. c 1465 Eng. (Camden) 80 There bothe hostes 

mette and countred to gedre. 15.. Eger ^ Grime 144 
<Furniv. Percy Folio I. 3581 To counter on ffoote he was 
full throe. 1813 Scott Triennam il xx, Blithe at the 
trumpet let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

II. 3 . trans. (figi) To go counter to, to act 
or speak in opposition to, or so as to check ; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

1382 Wyclif Prol. to O. Test. 55 Heere Sire . . countrith 
not Austen, but declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 
witt. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ni. 66 Se the profession Of 
every 'vyne, and wherin thai myscheve As counter it. 
(« i649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 190 
The two houses . . issued out a declaration , , To counter 
riiis, the king sent a message . . to the lords of his council 
in .Scotland, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. § 31 (1740) 246 To 
all which Matters . . his Answer countered every Design of 
the Interrogations. 1840 Whistlebittkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) 
I. 254 Wha centers him may rue the same, Earl of 

Dunraven in xgtk Cent. Mar. 426 The resolution . . was . . 
countered by an amendment. 1892 A. Robertson St. 
Athanasius Proleg. 19 The * eternity’ of the Son 'was 
countered by the text, * We that live are alway ’ (2 Cor. 
iv. ii). 1892 J. M. Barrie Lit. Minister xxvi. 280 That’s 
what I say ; but Elspeth centers me, of course, and says 
she, etc. '■ 

b. Chess, To meet or answer with a counter- 
move. 

1890 Times 12 Dec. 5/6 White moved his K<^ to B. 2, ■which 
Black countered with R. to K. square. 1891 Sat. Rev. 28 
Mar. 394/1 The system by which they were countered and 
checkmated. 

t4. intr. {figi) To engage in contest, argue in 
opposition, dispute, retort against, with. Obs. 
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c 1449 Fkcock Reyr. 1. xiii. 72 TlTso etier wole . . countre 
a5ens the firste condusioun. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoj>k. 
41 b, Then Diogenes again oountreyng saied. If Aristippus 
had learned to be contented, etc. 1548 — etc. Erasm, Par. 
yohn X. 74 b, We wil n<N: counter with them and gene 
rebuke for rebuke. 1589 Puttenkam Eng. Poesie m. xix. 
(Arb.) 220 So cunning and so wise. To counter with her 
goodman, and all by contraries. 

III. 6. Boxing. To give a return blow while re- 
ceiving or parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike witli a counter-blow. Also transf. and Jig. 

a. trans. 

x86x Hughes Tom Brown Ox/, xlv. Of course I coun- 
tered him there with tremendous effect. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
9 Dec. 724 We are glad to set down the author of such 
smart hits as a misanthrope, because it is easier to counter 
than to parry them. 

b. intr. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. iii. Instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy. 1885 Sat. Rex>.^ 7 Nov. 
^ Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain have, 
in the language of an almost lost art, ‘countered’ heavily 
during the past week. 1889 Bmiminton Lihr., Boxing 166 
Instead of thus countering on the head the blow may be 
aimed at the ribs. 

i* Counter, Mus. Obs. It F. contre ngtdnst: 
cf. OF. contre-chanter in same sense, and Counter 
jAT] intr. To sing an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. Hence Countering vhl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. PariK, Cowntryn [in] songe, ocemto. Cown- 
terynge yn songe, concentns [v. r. occentus]. 1509 Barclay 
Skyp Folys (1570; 117 Some rore, some countre, some their 
baiades fayne. ax^<g Skelton Laureate 'SttFA. I. 16 He 
trymmyth in hys tenor to counter pyrdewy, — GarL 
Laurel 705 There was couuter^mg of carollis in meter and 
verse. Bowge q/Courte 365 Counter he coude O Lux 
•vpon a potte. — P. Sparowe 468 The threstyl with her 
warblyng..The countrynge of the coe. 1562/. Heywood 
Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 186 Nor the counter tennor for coun- 
tiymg to long, 

Cou'nter, [f. Counter trans. To 

furnish (a shop, etc.) with a counter or counters. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxvii. The offices were . . 
newly countered, 

Cou-uter, Shoemaking, ff. Counter 
trans. To furnish (a shoe) with a counter. 

In mod. Diets. 

Counter (kau-ntai), cuiv. [a. F. centre (OF. 
cuntre, AB". countre) ; see Counter- pref. The 
adverbial use has mainly arisen by analysis and 
separation of verbs and verbal sbs. in cowtter- : 
e.g. to cotmteract^ coufzicrmarch, to act or march 
counter ; so to run counter, etc.] 

1 , In the opposite direction, hack again. To 
hunt, run, go counter', i.e. in a direction op- 
posite to that which the game has taken ; follow- 
ing the scent or trail of game in the reverse 
direction. Also fg. 

c 1446 Pol. Poems (1859) II, 224 Now ye han founde par- 
fite, love Welle your game; For and ye renne countre 
thenne be ye to blame. 1575 Turberv. Venerie 243 When 
a hounde hunteth backwardes the same way that die chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth coimter. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. IV. V. no How cheerefully on the^ false Traile they 
cry. Oh this is Counter, you false Danish Dogges. 1624 
Quarles Job Div. Poems {1717) 203 Forwards they went, 
on either hand, and back Return’d they counter. 1648 
Milton Temtre (1650) 57 Sometimes they seem to 

march on, and presently inarch counter.^ 1741 CompL Pfm. 
Piece ii. i, 292 The great skill in hunting the Buck, is to 
keep the Hounds from hunting Counter. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
iv. Hunting counter, or running a false scent. 

•j- 2 . Against the front (of anything), in full face. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. (J.', They hit one another with 
darts, as the other do -with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I 68 The enemy, .coming counter 
and travers of our Canon, they received the greater losse. 

fig. In opposition or antagonism ; contrary; 
esp, in phrase to run, go, act counter {to). 

X643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. 55 The practice of 
men. .often runs counter to their theory. x63x Hickerin- 
gill News/r, Colchester Vl'ks.iijxS) I. 396 If. .the Villain 
swear Counter afterwards. 17^ Sterne JS’e*;//. yourtj..,Nmn- 
poni. Postillion, Here am I sitting as candidly disposed to 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was, and all runs 
counter. 1837 Newman Par. Serjn. (ed. 2) III. xix. 302 Let 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. ii. xiv. 130 At least Sigismund 
voted clearly so, and Jobst said nothing counter. 1874 
Green Short Hist, viiL 478 A policy at home and abroad 
which ran counter to every national instinct. 

’t'b. Contrariwise. Obs. 

1662 Hickeringill Serm. Wks. (1716) I, 302 Our new 
Gospellers, just counter, do not walk much like Christians, 
but can talk Christianly. 

4 . In opposite directions to each other. Ohs, 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 120 Two foxes tied by the 
tailes, and their heades turned counter. 1662 Hickeringill 
Serm. Wks. {1716) I, 279 Hie wheels of Providence . . may 
move counter, yet each motion concur to make it go the 
better, a 1704 Locke (J.), In this case, it is plain, the will 
and the desire run counts. 

“t Con’nter, prep. Obs. rare. [a. AF. countre, 
F. centre against.] Against, contrary to. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hmh. 1. 259 Other wey to wirche is 
counter reason. Ibid. xi. 442 Goode stomak wyne and 
counter pestilence Thus make. 

CoU’Slter-, prefixyS^MF. and AF. countre-, a. 
F. corztre- ( == Pr. It. contra-) L. contra adv. and 
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prefix (see Contra-) against, in return. The form 
in which the Lat. prefix has come down throngh 
Fr. into Eng. Used in words actually adopted 
from earlier F., as counterbalance, counterchange, 
counterfeit , countermand, countermarch, counter- 
mark, countermure, counterpoise, counterseal, 
couniersigi, etc., and their derivatives ; also in 
adaptations of later B'. or Italian words in contre-, 
contra- ; and in many words formed after them in 
English. Counter has thus become a living element 
of the language, capable of en tering into new com- 
binations even with v?ords of Teutonic origin. It 
may be prefixed, when required, to almost any sub- 
stantive expressingaction, as motion, counter-motion, 
current, counter-current, or even to any word in 
which action or incidence Is imputed, bs measure, 
counter-measure, poison, counter-poison. Hence 
it is often viewed as an independent element, 
written separately, and practically treated as an 
adjective : see Counter 

In those compounds which we have taken from French or 
Italian, the consolidation of the word is usually greater 
than in those formed in English, and they are regularly 
written as single words, as covnterbaiance, coimitr/eti, 
countermcmd, count epnarch, though sometimes with the 
hyphen. The stress is normally, in verbs and their deriva- 
tives, on the root, in nouns and their derivatives, on the pre- 
fix : cf. to undergo', u'ndertone. But there are exceptions, 
esp. where the noun stress is taken by a verb of the .same 
form, as in io cou'ritcr/eii. In words formed in English the 
two elements are in looser union, both accentually and in 
writing. In verbs the i-hetorical or antithetical strass on 
the prefix may lie equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, that normally on the root, as in to plan and cownter^ 
pla'n {cou'nter-pia’n), and the two parts are properly 
hyphened. In nouns, when the counter- word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simple word fas in 3, 4, 5), 
the predominant stress of the prefix is strongly marked, as 
in cou'nier-cheer, cownter-amiou'ncenient. The.se are pro- 

erly written with the hyphen (now rarely as a single word, 

ut occasionally in^ two sepamte words). When such a 
contrast is not distinctly present (as in 6, oh the predomi- 
nance of the prefix is less marked, and the root-element 
may receive an equal or greater stress ; in such case there 
is a grow'ing tendency to write the prefix as a separate 
qualifying word, and in fact to treat it as an adjective. 
Thus counter-side, cotmter-iruth, become counter side, 
counter truth : see Counter a. 

All permanent compounds in counter-, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphabetical order ; of 
the casual combinations (many of them nonce- 
words) of obvious meaning, examples here follow. 

I. 1 . verbs, as Counteract, . Countbr-makb, 
Counter-say, Counterweigh, Counter-work, 
with their derivatives ; wliiph see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonce-words, ather 
contextual, or framed as literal equivalents of 
B^rench or Italian verbs in contre-, contra-, ex- 
pressing the doing of a thing or performance of an 
action in the opposite direction or sense, with a 
contrary effect, or in opposition,, retort, or re- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb ; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or out- 
doing, checking or frustrating that action ; some- 
times merely in reciprocation. Such verbs were 
formerly more frequently formed, and used than 
now. Examples ; counter-address, counter-advise, 
counter-afilrm, counter-ambush, counter-avouclt, 
counter-beat, counter-hid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, counter- dance, counter-dig, counter-fix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter- judge, counter-lock, cotmier-meei, 
counter-petition, counter-plan, counter- please, coun- 
ter-post, counter-pray, cotmier-precuh, counter- 
prick, counter-7‘efer, counter-rum, couttier-shine, 
cowitei'-stcUe, counte7'-swear, cozmter-ihwart, coun- 
ter-traverse, cou7tter-tug, counter-vole. A rare 
sense in English is that of * across, cross-’, as 
in cotmier-dash, cotmter-strike ; Counter-bar, 
-hatch. (These are hyphened, but were formerly 
often written entire. The main stress is on the 
verb.) 

16^ R. L'Estrange Ausw . Diss. 22 It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Counter-Advise his Re- 
membrancer upon Two or Three of these Last Points, x6ix 
CoTGR., Cauire/erme, ^counter-affirmed, counter-auouched, 
the contrarie whereof is affirmed, or auouched. i68x Moores 
Baffled 24 On March 27, 1664, he ^counter-ambu-sht a strong 
Party of Horse. 1611 Flokio, Coutrabattuta, a *counter- 
beating. _iS§8 Ibid., Contradiuieto, a countermand, or 
^coutiterbidding. 1611 Ibid., Coutraforare, to *counter- 
bore. 161 X Cotgr., Coutreiraversani, ^counter-crossing, 
counter-trauersing. 1849 Carlyle Dante's Jnf. vii. 72 
As does the surge, there above Charybdis, tliat breaks 
itself against the surge wherewith it meets ; So have the 
people here to *counter-dance, 1611 Cotgr., CozttPelider, 
to counterhit, counterstrik, *counterdash, countersquize ; 
to hreake a stroke, or dash, etc., with a stroake, or 
dash, etc, 1649 Davenant Love 4- Hon. Wks (1673) 
250, I fear some inlet has been *counter-digg’d Into 
the Cave. 1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 83 Speech- 
lesse they are, eye *counterfixt on eye. x 6 xx Cotgr., Con- 
trepioquer, to returne gird for giid ; to giue a nip for a nip. 
Contrepicque, *countergirded, couiiterpricked, counter- 
nipped. 1643 Herle Answ. Feme 20 A *counterjudging. 
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and so tinjudging judge. Bid, 31 A possibly divided and 
^counterlocking power of denial!, a 2689 Reresby Mem, 
102 (T.b The gentlemen . . of Yorkshire, who had ^counter* 
petitioned, and declared their abhorrence of the.. petition 
for a meeting of parHanient, 1883 T. M. Healy In Pall 
Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/r Irishmen .. regard their representa- 
tives as useful to *counterplan against the devices of the 
Government. x6xx Florio, Cmira/iacere, to*counterpIease. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. ix. 127 But Sancho does 
runne ^Counter- posting back. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities 
II, i, Instead of being *counterprayed and countermined. 
xSz^ hisvE, j/Sl/ric on O. 4* N. 'Test. Pref. ix We heare 
daily men of divers opinions (yet alias called thereto) *coun- 
terpreaching each other. <*1734 North Gives {xZoZ'\ I, loa 
(D.) If either be false and peradious, the other will be so 
also ; and they *counter-refer to each other, 1653 Gauden 
NierasA 429 They fortifie against oblivion., and *counter- 
ruine the underminings of time. 1647 Crashaw Poems x 
Stars thou sow'st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to *countershine Whatever makes Heaven’s forehead fine, 
x66i R. UEstrange Interest Mistaken It seems to me 
of high Concern, to ^Counter- State that Declaration, 1612 
Florio, Contra-colpire, to ^counter-strike, a 1864 Landor 
IVks. (x868) II. 202 You have sworn many things.. some of 
which were very soon *countersworn. 1367 Turberv. 

Mpist. 77 b, Beholde the winds, And *counterthwarting 
blasts. 2872 Baker Nile Tribtii. ii. 32 After much tugging 
and *counter-tugging. 2641 Lo. Digby Sp. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692)1. 3S How the Lords ^Counter* voted the 
precedency of our Grievances, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life I. 
ill. (T.), The law in our minds being countervoted by the 
law in our members. 

b. From corresponding substantives, as counter 
gabion^ -garrimt^ -query ^ -tre^tch ; Countermine, 
-MURE, etc. 

1611 Florio, Contragabbionare, to *countergabbion. 2323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixii. 34 a, All these flemmynges lay 
in y® vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauylions, to *counter- 
garison y® french garison. x6si Apol. for Goodwin 3 
*Counter-querying and quarrelling himselfe in subscribing 
them. 2622 CoTGR., Contretranckery to ^counter-trench, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

II. sbs. (and adjs.) 2 . With sense * (actor or 
action) against or in opposition^; as in counter- 
exercise^ -latration (barking against), -player^ -voH- 
tiofty -willingy -working. (Stress on the root- word.) 

1744 Warburton Wks. (1811) XI. 393 Dexterity, in the 
^counter-exercise of his arms. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 
VII. xviii, i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latration. 1666 Spurstowe Spin Chyin. (1668) 241 
Have we not twins in our Womb, our *Counter-lustings 
and our ^Counter-willings ? 26x2 C.oxoE.y Contrejoueur^ z. 
*counter-player ; an aduersarie, or opponent, in play, a 2839 
De Quincey War Wks. IV. 265 So weak and so flexible to 
a^ stem *countervolition. 

o. Done, directed, or acting against, in oppo- 
sition to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence ; as 
in counter-address y -ajirmationy -agitationy -al- 
liance y -announcement y -answer y -appealy -arty -as- 
sociaHony -atiacky-attestaiiony -averment y -avouch- 
menty -biddingy -cheery -command, -competition, 
-complainty -condemnation, -crpy -decision, -declara- 
tion, -decree, -demand, -demonstrationy -deputation, 
-dogmatism, -draught, -effort, -energy, -enthusiasm, 
-exaggeration, -excitement, -excommunication, 
-explanation, -expostulation, -fallacy, -gabble, -gift, 
-imagination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigue, 
-invective, -law, -legislation, -life, -machination, 
‘manifesto, -message, -mission, -narrative, -noise, 
-notice, -objection, -organization, -paradox, -pe- 
tition, -play, -practice, -project, -pronunciamento, 
-proposal, -proposition, -protection, -quip, -raising, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
-statute, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror, -thought, -threat, -thrust, -treason, -trespass, 
-vaunt, -vindication, -volley, -wager. (The stress 
is on the prefix ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

2880 Burton Reign Q. Anne II, 62 In their *counter- 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. 2612 Cotgr., ^counter-affirmation, 

or *counter-auouchiiient ; an affirmation of that whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie, 1830 M'’Cosh Div. Govt iv. 
ii. (1874) 488 The announcement.. would ever be met by a 
^counter announcement, 2581 J. Bell li addon's Anew. 

384 Touching the *counteraunswere agaynst the sayd 
Apology. 261X Florio, Contrarisposta, a counter answere. 
2639 Fuller Holy War i. xvi. (1647) 24 Art promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting *counter-art, which 
mastered her. 1748 Hartley Obserzu Man i. iv. 460 Was it 
not restrained by *Counter-Associa£ions. 18^ 1. Taylor 
tor. Belief xZs6\ 224 To dispute with him his mission by help 
of^counter-attestations. xSSoMuirhead Gaiusiv. § rSnote, 
That the respondent, .made a *counter averment of owner- 
ship. 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 248 note. 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile biddings [they], .had no 
guide to regulate their own *counterbiddings. 1^7 Grote 
Greece ii. Hi. (1862) IV. 437 Cheer and *counter-che_er. 
Mod, Newspr.y Pari. Rep., The result was received with 
cheers from the ministerial benches, quickly followed by 
countercheers from the Opposition at the smallness of the 
majority. 2623 Rowlandson God's Bless. 5 Not even the 
terrors and *countercomraands of the greatest should so in- 
terrupt us. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. ir. xii. § i A ^counter- 
competition would commence on the side of capitalists. 
2657 S. W. Sckmn Dispacfii 9, I have reason to make a 
*counter-complaint of the Dr. 279a T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 462, 1 would not give in my report till I should see 
Hammond’s counter-complaint. 2863 Trollope Belton Est. 
xviii, She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer, .by ^counter-condemnation of him and his mother. 


1879 G. Meredith Egoist III. vi. 107 Cries and *counter- 
cnes ring out. 1823 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 
77 A dedaration, and ^counter-declaration, were cooked up 
at Versailles, a 1600 Hooker £. P. vii. xi. § 0 Their ques- 
tion he repelled with a ’“'counter-demand. 1868 G. Duff Pol. 
Surv. 63 Russia, .to make a "“counter demonstration to us 
. .launched, .a great expedition against Khiva. 2874 W, 
Wallace Hegel's Logic x-x Dogmatism, .against which there 
would be an equal right of “counter-dogmatism. 26x2 
Cotgr., ConW effort, a “counter effort ; or, effort vsed 
against force, 2849 Grote Greece ii. Ixii, (1862) V. 389 
If liberty be energetically assailed, the “counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may be found wanting. 2872 
Morley Voltaire (x886) 67 That . . enthusiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
“counter-enthusiasm. 2867 Mill Jnaug. Addr. 24 The 
value of Mathematics, .has even been insisted on so exclu- 
sively as to provoke a “counter-exaggeration, 2816 Cole- 
ridge (1817) 359 A sort of sanative “counter- 

excitement. 2853 Milman Lat. (2864) II. 340 Ex- 
communication and “counter-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party.^ 2806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. xxviii, You can- 
not hear . . one guide for the continual “counter-gabble of 
the other. 2822-36 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 107 In the 
“counter-gift of the proud post-office was nothing. 2864 
Kingsley Rom. ^ Teut. vii. (1875) 265 He answered by 
some “counter-insult. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 
202 Warwick . . began a “counter-intrigue. 2622 Cotgr., 
Contd -invective, a “counter-inuectiue ; an answer to an 
inuectiue. 2862 Ellicott Best. Creature ii. 26 A mys- 
terious and pervasive “counter-law. 2882-3 Schaff Bncycl. 
Relig, Knoxvl. I. 762 To secure “counter-legislation. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece HI. xvii. 39 Through the “counter- 
machinations of Sparta. 2863 Merivale Rom. Emp. V 1 1 1. 
Ixv. 176 In the “counter-narrative of the Jews even the name 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. 2632^ Ji£R. 
Taylor Serm. for Year x. xiii. 269 To drown the noises of 
Sinai, .with a “counternoi.se of revelling. 2885 Law Rep. 
30 ch. D. S71 The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain “counter-notices under it. 1879 Farrar 
St, Paul I. 266 The objections, .could be met by “counter- 
objections of serious importance. 1S87 J. F. Hogan Irish 
in Australia ix. (i888> 173 [They] . . formed themselves 
into a “counter-organisation.. and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system, a Clarendon Hist Reb. 
(J.!, Others of an opposite party were appointed to set a 
■“counter-petition on foot. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 15 
What might be the Marshal’s next move, what Gam- 
betta’s “counter-play. ^1^x743 Swift (J.), The obligation 
..was struck out of the “counterproject by the Dutch. 
1848 U.Acmi.K'i Hist. Eng. II. 462 Wildman then brought 
forward a counterproject. 2890 G. Saintsbury in Nesv 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent “counter-pronunciamento at 
Rio. 2883 Manch. Exam, 10 Jan. 4/7 The F rench “counter- 
proposals . .will have an exclusively financial character. 2867 
A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 217 Mr, White addressed a 
“counter-proposition to the Treasury. 2863 Grote IHaio 
Pref. (x875> 7/2 note. Proposition and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugns, as well as that which one 
sustains. 2827 Ld. Castlereagh in Pari. Deb, 1849 We 
could not adopt such liberal principles . .whilst the system 
of protection and “counter-protection was maintained in 
other countries, 2642 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 1 . 99 
This is a more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
be silenced with a “counter-quip of the same Country. 262 1 
Florio, Contralzata, a “counter raising. 2837 Hughes 
Tom Brown it. iii. With their shouts and “counter- shouts 
of encouragement. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit xi. v. § 36 
Seauen weekes thus .spent, in this “counter siege of the City 
and Castle. 2622 Cotgr., Contreruse, a “counter-sleight ; 
a wile for a wile. i6ai hxsEronAnai. Mel. 11. Hi. vii, If he . . 
give but a “countersnarl, there’s not a dog dares meddle with 
him. 2853 Motley Dutch Rep.v. iv. 1x866) 723 It was soon, . 
followed by a “counter-statement . . containing his account 
of the same matters. 2643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 63 
By his own Antinomic, or “counter-statute. 2688 H. Whar- 
ton Ch. Rome 98 The stratagems and “counter- 

stratagems of the Devil and the Saints. 2836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metafk, (1877) l.y. 88 It requires, .a long and 
powerful “counter-sympathy in a nation to untwine the ties 
of custom, a 2677 l&Amow Pope's Suprem. Wks. 1859 VIII. 
60 These Synods .. reprobated by Popes in “Counter- 
Synods. 2879 Q. Rev. Apr, 402 Some “counter-terror 
evidently neutralised a terror so potent. 2838 J. M artineau 
Stud. Chr. 281 The interchange, .of thought and “counter- 
thought. 1880 Burton Q. Anne III. xiv. 19 The 

policy, .was met by a “counter-threat. 1862 Beresf. Hope 
Eng.Cathedr. xgth C. vi. § i. 226 The lighter kinds of stone . . 
may be employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
“counterthrust. 2622 Cotgk,, Contretrahison, a. *co\inter- 
treason ; treason against treason. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Coniemp. Am July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasses 
are followed by “counter-trespasses. 2831 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. yXiy, Only, .a “counter- vaunt, the retaliation 
of a pang. 2880 Muirhead Gams i. § 134 In the event of 
the father asserting no “counter-vindication. 2876 G. Mere- 
dith Beauch. Career (188^) 60 Volleys and “countervolleys 
of fishy Venetian. 2875 Poste Gaius iv. § 167 He is 
ordered to pay the sums of the wager and “counterwager 
in which he was promisor. 

b. Also with agent-nouns, as counter-defender, 
-orator, -witness*, Countbe-appellant, -claim- 
ant. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Nameless Catholic 229 To all 

these this “Contre-defender scarse spends three Sections. 
1797 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 171 No. 22 ‘Be obscure I ’ 
and set the “counter-orator . . at utter defiance. 1660 1 ngelo 
Bentiv. tjr Urania ir. Pref., Cicero, whom I have opposed to 
him as a “counter-witness, 

4 . Acting in reversal of a former action ; as 
m cou'nter-comqtiest, -reform, -restoration, -sale-, 
Counter-befoemation, -revolution. ^ 

x$z<&A.iveszvE't Passion Serm. 29 Hee falls into an agonj’-, 
in a “counterconquest of affection. 2871 Freeman Hist, 
Ess. Ser. i. ii. 47 Another stands alone, .in passing a “coun- 
ter-reform bill. 2873 Stubbs Const Hist III. xviii. 200 
The newly founded dynasty might be strengthened against 
the risks of a “counter-restoration. 2626 B'udden tr. Aero- 


dins* Disc. Parents Hon. 2 So many “countersales, which 
made them bond again. 

6 . Done or acting in reciprocation of or return 
for another thing of the same kind; reciprocal; 
as in cotrnter-acqui'Uance, -assurance, -engage- 
ment, -equivalent, -gage, -love, -obligation, -offer, 
-service, -token. 

2622 Cotgr., Contrequittence, a “counter-acquittance. 
2652 Hobbes Leviath. i. xvi. 81 The Covenant . . is not 
valid, without his “Counter-assurance. 2880 Burton Reign 
Q. Anne I. i. 48 The “counter-equivalent of the oaths of 
allegiance taken by the subject. 1612 Cotgr., Contregage, 
a “counter-gage, or counter-pawne. 2635 Quarles Embl. 
V. viii. <r7i8) 277 Can. .thy affection last without the fuel Of 
“counter-love. 2884 Standard 4 Mar. 5/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, without any “counter- 
obligation towards him, 2788 T. Jefferson Wks. (1859) II, 
483 Denmark is asking the “counter-offer of mediation from 
this court. 2607 Sylvester il iv. Trophies jx^ One cannot 
vse th' ayde of the Powrs below Without some Pact of 
“Counter-services, xtxxx E\.QmOy Conirasegno, a. “counter 
token, or signe. 263a J. Hayward tr, Biondl s Eromena 
22 Received of his master . . the counter-token for getting 
againe the horse. 

b. Opposite locally: a. Having an opposite 
direction, back- ; in nouns of action, as cownter- 
fi'ght, -fow, - 7 nigraAtion, -pull, -radiation, -retreat, 
-sway, -vibration ; also in other nouns, cou’ntej'- 
srde, -sU'eafn, -tack, -wave, -wind, Count tR-SEA, 
-SLOPE, -TIDE, in which counter is also written 
separately as an adj. 

c 1612 Chapman Iliad vn. 290 But he must make no “coun- 
terflight, 1870 R. M. Ferguson Elecir. 55 Faraday's experi- 
ment shews that no such “counterflow takes place. 2872 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 172 Migrations and 
“Counter-migrations which have gone on in various ages be- 
t ween Armorica and West W ales. 2837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett 
IL 341 A “counter-pull . . in the^ direction of order. 2852 
Herschel Shid. Nat. Phil. n. vi. 163 Fa.ster than its heat 
can be restored . . by “counter-radiadon. 261a 'Two Noble 
Kinsmen i. i, A “counter- reflect 'gainst My brother’s heart. 
2817 Colebrooke a Igebra 295 The product of half the sides 
and “countersides is the gross area. 27x9 De Eoe Crusoe 

I. 220 The Rocks . . check'd the Violence of the Stream, 
and made a kind of “Counter-Stream or Eddy, 1830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 178 Such a process of reaction as has made 
M — take precisely the “counter tack. 2787 Roy in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVII. 205 A pointed plummet . . has a small 
degree of “counter- vibration to that of the ball. 2874 
Tyrwhitt Sketch. Club sox The water, .meets shore, or 
“counter-wave. 

b. Formed at the opposite side ; as in Counter- 

-CLEFT, -FISSURE, -FRACTURE, q.V. 

7 . Across, crossing, making an angle with ; as in 
counter -haft, -tree i ^counter-bar) ; Countek-bar, 
-LATH, -LODE. 

16x2 Florio, Contramanico, a “counterhaft or handle. 
28x3 W. Beattie Tales 53 (Jam.) The door was slightly 
girded tee, Wi an auld tow an' “conter-tree. 

8. Forming the opposite member or constituent 
of anything that has naturally two opposite parts, 
as Counter-balance, -foil, -part, -poise, -stock, 
-TALLY, etc. ; or constituting a second thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side 
by side with the original, as counter-branch, -pillar, 
Counteu-earth ; often with notions of balancing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutual ad aptation, 
correspondence, etc,; as in Counter-cipher, -copy, 

-DIB, -mark, -seal, -type. 

2382 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (i88p 283 Yong maidens 
,. be “counter- braunches to vs in the kinde of mortall and 
reasonable creatures. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy § 14 
Pillars of jasper, with “counter-pillars of alabaster. 

b. Like h. contra-, F. contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the duplicate or parallel, the copy or 
substitute, or that which is the complementary, 
accessary, or subservient ‘second’ of another, 
*= rear-, sub- ; as in comtter- base, -bolder, -pond, 
etc.; Counter- admiral, -dike, -drain, -w' ale, 
-WARDEN [cf. CoNTRE-MASTEE]. 

2612 Cotgr., Cemtrebase, a. “counterbase; the lowest part 
of a Basis, or the part, or peece, whereon it stands. 171a 

J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening zti Pieces of Parterre., 
with * Counter-Borders. 2611 Cotgr , Conir'esiang, a 
Poole-damme; a back-poole, or “counter-pond; a.. hollow 
ground, whereinto the water of a Pond, thats to be fished, 
islet. 

9 . Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 
or position ; running counter (to something else) ; 
opposing, opposite, contrary; as in coimter-ad- 
vasitage, -cause, -craft, -difficulty, -discipline, -doc- 
ti'ine, -establishment, -fact, -formttla, -hypothesis, 
-idea, -ideal, -interest, -necromancy, -picture, -plan, 
-principle, -process, -project, -reason, -religion, 
-technicality, -tendency, -theory, -ira^tslation, -truth, 
-warmth. (The stress is usually equal, as in ad- 
jective -f substantive, and the prefix tends to be 
written separately : see Counter ai) 

2883 Manch. Exam. 24 Mar. 4/7 No “counter-advantages 
. . would induce the Committee to pass the bill if they 
thought the bar would be damaged. 2684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 203 Unless there be some “counter-causes that 
hinder this general rule of nature from taking place. 2603 
Florio Montaigne i. xxv. (1632) 83 Let him borrow this 
pleasant “counter-craft of Aristippus. 2856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith 1. ii. 69 A pious, .endeavour to obviate a “coun- 
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ter-difficulty. 2678 Lively Orac. viii. § 46. 319 That has 
set up a *counter-<iIscipline to that of the Gospel. 1865 
M. Arnold Ess, Crii, ix. fi875) 388 The *counter-doc- 
trine to the popular doctrine. 1797 Haighton in Phil, 
Trans. LXXXVII. 370 Contrasting these solitary obser- 
vations -with a numerous train of ^counterfacts. 1871 
Mori-ey Voliaire (3886) 35 The system to which this 
was the powerful ^counter-formula, 3865 Grote Plato I. 
ii. 103 The *counter-hypothesis of the discontinuous 
many. 28S2 H. S. Holland Logic <§• Li/e (1885) 261, 
I cannot but single out that one supreme expression 
of this *counter-ideal. 1710 Norris CAr. Pmd, i. 37 He 
has no '^^Counter-interest to deny .. or Passion to coun- 
termand. a 1713 Shaftesbury A dvice to A uilwr (Jod. 

' This is that . . sort of *counternecromancy which in- 
stead of ghastliness and horror inspires only what is gentle 
and humane. 1882 H. S. Holland Logic Life (1S85) 
261 There are *counter-pictures given us to that of the 
leaven. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859^ II. 519 The 
*counterplan which they set on foot.^ 1878 Morley Dide” 
rotl. 5 it was the great ^counter-principle to asceticism. 
3865 Grote Pref. (iS/sl 7 Reasoners who.. recognise 

no refutation except from the ^counter-reason of others. 
1822 T. Jefferson i'FrzZ (1830) IV. 319 Usurpers of 
the Christian name, teaching ja *counter-religion. i83o 
Burton Reign Q, Anne II. viii. 12 The common lawyer 
could have felt respect for '^counter-technicalities. 1853 
Thackeray v. ( 18581 214 This *countertransla- 

tion, suddenly advertised and so long written. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pant L 547 He had demonstrated the errors of his 
listeners mainly by contrasting them with the *counter- 
truths which it was his mission to announce, 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 221 Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false attraction, than the ^'counter- warmth of 
impartial debate. 

10. In prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed, or implied in an adj.) ; cf. Anti- II, 
ill, CONTKA- 2. 

a. Against, contrary to. Anti- ; as counter- 
sparing'^ COUNTEB-FASHION tz., against the fashion ; 
CouNTER-NATUEAL a.y contrary to nature; often 
with the sense of * specific against, antidote to \ as 
in counter-aniidoie^ pest ; Countee-bane, etc. 

b. Opposed to the true or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, pseudo-, Anti-; as counter- apostle ^ 
-Christy -Jesus f -Kaiser y -prophet ^ -tasie^ etc. 

161S CoTGR., Conir' antidote t a remedie, or poison against 
a preseruatiue ; a *count_erantidote. 1637 S. W. Schism 
Dispa^cUt 220 Now that his ^counter- Apostle meets him in 
the same city. 1655 Trapp Marroto Gd. A utk. 1,3868) 830/2 
An Anti-christ or '^counter-ChrlsL pretending to be instead 
of Christ, but £i,ghting against Christ. 1619 W. Sclater 
Exp. I Thess, (3630' 93 lesuites- ,haue erected their Head 
to be a Counter-Christ ; so thousands of others, to be 
* Counter • I esuses. i 836 Elackie in rqth Cent. Apr. 532 
Pillaging the camp of an audacious *Counter-Kaiser. 
3685 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud, vi. 29 It will be your 
Wisdom to carry a *Counterpest or Antidote. 1588 J. Har- 
vey Disc. Probl. cone. Proph. 70 Hath not every vocation 
, .yeelded some such ■’^counter- prophets and penny-fathers, 
x6ii Florio, ContralesinAy a *counter sparing, a lauishe 
spender, or expence, a 1763 Shenstone Wks. II. 320 (Jod.) 
There is a kind of '’^countertaste, .which maintains a sort of 
rivalship with the true, and may be expressed by the name 
concetto. 

11. Mutually opposed, against each other, reci- 
procal : in several of tiie preceding senses : a. with 
nouns expressing reciprocal action, as Countee- 
CHANGE, reciprocal exchange, count er'-struggle, 
struggle against each other; so couizter-conquesty 
Countee-batteet, -SOCPPLE, etc. ; b. with plurals 
only, as counter-curses y curses against each other, 
counter smiles, smiles to each other ; so counter- 
declarations, -doctrines, -ferments, -forces, -oppo- 
nents, -principles, -theories, etc. 

360s Sylvester Dti Bartas ii. iii. i. 484 Where man's 
deep zeal and God’s dear favour strove For ^Counter con- 
quest in officious love. 3659 Gauden Tears of Ck. 407 Cruell 
'’^counter-curses and angry Anathema’s against each other. 
3845 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 135 To reconcile inconsistencies 
and harmonise *counter-decIararions. 1735-8 Bolingbroke 
On Parties 7 Force, .may .support a Rivalship and erect 
even ^Counter-Establishments. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
39s F a Unnatural Motions and ^Counterferments. .in the 
Body. 1861 Sat. Rev. XL 359/1 Take these *counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. a 1774 Goldsm. 
tr. Scarron’s Com. Romance (1775) II. 71 To think that 
there would one day be a ^counter marriage between us. 
16378, W. Schmn DispeteJit 74 We should be mutually 
^counter-opponents and counter-defendants. 1853 G. S. 
Faber Many Mansions (1862) 291 The two are clearly *coun- 
ter-parallels. 3836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (3877) I. 
vi. loi These two '’^counter-processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. 3621 Burton Anai. Mel. iii. ii. ii. iii, Those ’’coun- 
tersmiles are the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters. 1709 Tatler No. 43 F 7 The Tangential and 
Centripetal Forces, by their "’’counter-struggle, make the 
Celestial Bodies describe an exact Ellipsis. 1883 Tennyson 
Anc. Sage, No ill, no good ! such "’’counter-terms, my son, 
Are border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 
3836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xliii. (1870) 11. 457 The 
*counter-theories of Plato and Aristotle. 

12. Music. = CoNTEA- 4 ; see Counteepoint ; 
as in counter-base = Contra-bass, counter-treble, 
etc. Cf. Counter sbl^, vP 

1598 Florio, Contralto, a counter treble in musicke. 
3611 — Contrasourano, a counter treble. 

13. Mil. Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the enemy; as in counter-breast- 
work (Bailey folio), -building, -engine, -gabio7z, 
-mount, -sconce, -trench ; Counter- approach, etc. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 553 The besieged also 


raised ’’Counter-buildings. 1643 Evelyn Diary (3871) 33 
The workes and e pecially the '’’Countercamp are cunousTy 
hedg’d with quick. 3678 tr. Gayds Art of War i. 109 Of 
’’Counter-Engine.s. To hinder Assaults and Storms. x6it 
Florio, Contragahhio7ie, a ’’countergabbion. Ibid., Con- 
traforte, a counter fort or *counterskonce. 3602 Daniel 
Philotas III. ii, And built her '^^Counter-mounts upon that 
side. 3727-33 Chambers Cycl., *Counter-irench, a trench 
made against the besiegers. 

14:. Heraldry. Kt^djs.') a. Turned in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary directions, 
as counter- couchant, -courant, -embowed, ■ naia^tt, 
-rampant, -reflected, -statant (cf. Couchant, etc.). 
Counter-passant, -salient, -trippant. b. On 
the two opposite sides, as counter-indented, -nehuli, 
-pendent, -raguled or -7-aguly, etc. ; Counter-em- 
battled, -PLEURY. e. Having the tinctures re- 
versed, as Counter- ERMINE, d. See quot. 1727, 
and cf. Counter-changed, -colourei’>, -compony, 
3727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Contre-bend, When there 
are two ordinarie.s of the same nature opposite to each 
other, so as colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
. . the coat is said to be contra- or counter-paled, counter- 
bended, counter-fessed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 532 Two arms ’’counter em- 
bowed, and vested, gules. 3882 Cussans Her. vL (ed. 3) 
95 Its [the Dolphin’s] usual position is Embowed . . When 
moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Connter- 
emb<med. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xix. (ed. 

f ) 331 Within a bordure ’’counterindented cr and gu. 3830 
loBSON Brit. Herald 111 . Gloss., * Counier-nebtdeey borne 
nebulee on both edges. *Counter-pendan.t, hanging on each 
side. * Counter-refected, turned contrary ways from each 
other. 1882 Cuss-ANS Her. iv. 64 When a Fess, Bend, or 
Chevron, is hounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or ’’raguH, it must be blazoned as Embattled-coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potent-comiter-potent, as the case may be. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. «§• Pop. xxviii. § 2 ved. 3) 437 
Two lions ’’counter-rampant. 

Counter-acquittance : see Counter- 5 . 
Counteract (kaunterse’kt^ v. [Counter- i.] 
1 1. To act against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to ; to oppose. Obs. 

3708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4423/2 We have, .sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty’s Government . . and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath, ^3790 J. Willock 
Voy. vii. 252, I had counteracted his intentions often be- 
fore, especially in going to sea at first against his inclina- 
tions. <2x832 Mackintosh Revolution. Wks. 3846 II. 363 
The King, counteracted by his ministers, almost silently 
acquiesced. 

absol. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 383 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 
brium. 

2. To hinder or defeat by contrary action ; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 
a. Said of the action of persons. 

1733 Johnson, Counteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect^ by contrary agency, 376s Sterne Tristr, Shandy 
IV. viii, As the greatest evil has befallen him, — I must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 3773 Frank- 
lin Autobiog.yiVh,. 1840 1. 84 To counteract them, I wrote 
several amusing pieces. 3838 Lvtton Alice 7 Providence 
can counteract all our schemes. 3848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 38 James was desirous to counteract the impression 
which the.se things had made. 

b. Said of forces, influences, etc. 

367S South Sertn. (1737) 11, 3^° In this case we can 

find no principle within him strong enough to counter-act 
that principle, arid to lylieve him. 186a Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. II. i. 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract tlie effect of human 
frailty. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 89 The weight upon the 
upper surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. 

Connteractant (kountsrse-ktant), sb. [f. prec. 
4 - -ANT 1, after stimulant, etc.] A counteracting 
agency or force. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec, 5/1 [This] is the best possible 
counteractant of the disloyal utterances. 3891 Harper's 
Mag, Apr. 752/1 It is a great rectifier of style and counter- 
actant to mannerism. 

Count era* cter, -or. [f, as prec. + -ee i , -or.] 
One who or that which counteracts. 

1805 Fo.ster Ess. hi. iii. 52 A feeble counteractor. 3883 
Pall Mall G. i Get. 33/2 To make the new paper a supple- 
ment and cQunteracter of the daily press. 

Count era*cting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That counteracts. 

[1666 see Gontra-acting], 3793 Beddoes Obesity 103 
Counteracting causes. 3832 Ht. MKvamRAXj Homes Abroad 
ii. 22 The counteracting forces. ^ 3876 Mozley Unizi, Serm. 
xvi. 265 Self-respect, or conscience, or holy fear.. is the 
counter-acting principle to the love of human praise. 
Hence Conntera'ctingly adv. 

1847 De Quincey Protest. Wks, 3862 VII. 363 As if. .God 
. . had thus . . self-counteractingly stepped in to solve his 
own problems. 

Conilteractioxi (kauntarse-kjGn). [n. of action 
f. Counteract vl] 

1. Adverse or contrary action, action in opposi- 
tion to action, resistance. 

*750 Johnson Rambler No, 29 F 8 A temper . . which . . 
fills him with perpetual stralagems of counteraction. 1751 
— ibid. No. 168 F 5 From the counteraction of the words to 
the idea. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. 50 That opposition of 
intere.sts . . that action and counteraction which, in the 
natural and in. the pplitical world [etc.]. 1800 Wellington 

in Owen Desp. 690 You will exclude from the public records 
every indication of jealousy and counteraction. 1862 Ruskin 
Unto this Last 71 The action and counteraction of wealth 
and poverty. 


2 . The counteracting or neutralizing -p/'any action 
or tendency, 

3790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (xjgi) People 
whose whole life .. is one continued counteraction of the 
principles in which they have probably been bred. 1808 
Ann. Reg. 3806, 917 It afforded the best counteraction of the 
turbulent spirit of reform. 3873 Blackie P'onr Phases i. 
34 Instincts which, if left without counteraction, would 
naturally lead to isolation. 

3 . A counteracting influence or force. 

1822 Coleridge Lett., Convers. ^-c, 11 . 93 Ifinsteadof a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, a daily counteraction. 
184a Manning Serm. (1848) I. 230 The fretting of little 
daily counter-actions. 

Counteractive (kmmtorte-ktiv), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. 4 -ive.] 

A. adj. Tending to counteract. 

3805 Foster Ess. i. iii. 45 Circumstances ..of an entirely 
counteractive order. 3880 M.^ Collins 7’A in Garden I. 
89 Theinnumerable counteractive and constructive agencies, 
b. analytically. Active in opposition, nonce-use. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women gf B. I. iii. 40 It only made 
him. .look extremely counter-active and frowning. 

B. sb. A counteracting agent or force. 

1S48 Mill Pol. Econ. ni. xxiv. §5 It must ., meet all 
drains by counteractives more or less strong. 3865 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos. 54 Benthamism in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Hence Courttera-ctively adv. 

1864 in Webster. 

Counter-address, -advice, - advise, -afiBlrm, 
-a:ffirmation, etc. : see Counter-. 

+ Cou:nter-a*dmiral. Obs. [ad. F. conh-e- 
amh'al (whence also in G.) : cf. Counter- 8 b.] = 
Rear-admiral. 

3789-96 Morse .<4 Geog. II, poThe admiralty consists 
of one high admiral, three admirals, thi'ee vice-admirals, 
and four countre admirals. 

Couuter-a’geucy. [Counter- 2.] Agency in 
opposition to [something). 

^1838 De Quincey .y/zrt/lw. Wks. (1863) XV. 39 Counter- 
agencies to the native majesty of the .subject. 3858 — 
Whiggism Wks. (3862) V. 42 In fierce counter-agency . . to 
the scorn of the unworthy. 

CouiLter-a*geilt. [Counter- 2.] A counter- 
acting agent or force ; a counteractant. 

3826-56 De Quincey (3862) p. viii, The properties, 

countepagents, etc., of this drug. 3868 Gladstone fuv, 
M undi xi. (3870! 449 Reverence . . the counter-agent to all 
meanness and selfishness. 

Counter-agitation, -ambush, -antidote, 
-apostle, -appeal, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou-'nter-appe'llaiit. [Counter 3 b.] One 
"who takes or makes a counter-appeal : in quot. 
applied to the eight Lords who in 139;^ appealed 
of treason three of the Lords Appellants of 
1387-8. 

1874 Stubbs III. 17 Of the appellants of 1388, 

only [Henry IV] himself and Warwick survived ; of the 
counter-appellants of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire were 
dead. 

Cou*iiter-approa:cli. Mil. Usually in //. 
In 7 centre-, {ad. F. contre-approche : see Coun- 
ter- 13 and Appeoaoh 9.] A work con- 
structed by the besieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 
the besiegers. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War u, 114 Conire- Approaches, 
Works of the Beseiged to hinder the Beseigers works. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Counter - Approaches. 3727-53 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Line of Counter-approach, a trench 
■which the besieged make from their covered- way to the 
right and left of the attacks, in order to scour or enfilade 
the enemy’s works. 3837 Petiny Cycl, VIII. 307/2 The 
trenches of the enemy, .being always, if possible, disposed so 
tliat they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter - approach becomes necessary in order that the 
garrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
impede the communications along them. 

Cou’nter-arcli, sb. [Counter- 8.] a. An 
inverted arch opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or ‘arch of discharge*. C. An arch 
connecting counterforts at the top. 

3726 Leoni Designs Pref. 4 a, Arches and Counter- Arches 
..make the .stronge,st bond between divided Walls. 3753 
Labelye Westm. Br. 83 The tu o damaged Arches were re- 
built . . with much less Materials in the Inside . . by Means 
of a Counter-arch .. and two Semicounter Arches. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIII. 307/2 Counter- forts, .are sometimes con- 
nected together by counter-arches. 3838 F. W. Simms 
Public Wks, Gt. Brit.^ 22 The [Thames] tunnel is to be 
made with a circular brick arch and curved side walls, rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. 

Hence OoTnuter-a’rcli v., to furnish or support 
with a counter-arch. Counter-a’rclied///. a. 

3785 Roy in Phil, Trans, LXXV. 465 This piece being 
firmly screwed to the cheeks of the slide, and counter- 
arched outwardly, forms a strong butt for the fixed end of 
the., rod,, to act against. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner 354 In-order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the revetement, several tiers of arches may be built 
between the counterforts in the form of segments of circles, 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
coLmterfort.s. These form what is called a counter-arched 
revetement. 

Counter-a’rgne, v. ? Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To argue against. Hence Couitter-aTgTi- 
in@r vbL sb. 


COtnTTEB-ABGXrMENT. 

a . ‘ S.665 J. Goodwin Fiikd w. ike S^irii it 56 f ) 246^ I hat'e 
reasons in abundance to balance against all the counter- 
arguings of my flesh, my friends, ai^d relations. 1663 Glan- 
vthh Sce^s. Sci. xi. 58 For a man to go about to cotinter- 
argue this belief. 1701 Beverley Gkffy o/Grace Ep. Aij, 
This Treaty, .cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued. 

Com‘nter-a:rgii2neiit, . [CouNTBR- 3,9.] An 
argument on the opposite side, or against any- 
thing. 

i86a H, Spencer First Prim. ii. xv. §120 The coun« 
ter-arguraents may he proved equally inconclusive. ^ 1870 
Lowell Wvid . z^t The only counter-argument is the 

manifestly unfinished condition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales 

Cownter-argumeaita-tioB.. [Couotee-3.] 
AFguraentation on the opposite side, or in opposi- 
tion to previous argumentation. 

1833 Lynch Setfilmprov. iv. 94 The argumentation and 
counter-argtmientation that is constantly going on. .about 
questions of general interest. 

Coimter - art, -association, -assiiranee, 
-attack, -attestation, etc, : see Coukteb-. 
CoTi'iiter-attixed, ct. Her. [Counter- 14.] 
Attired with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss. 

Conmter-attraxtion. [Counter- 3, 9 ] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency ; an attraction 
counteracting the influence of another. 

a 1763 Shenstone (T.) Attractions .. less _ perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions that diminish their 
effect. 1843 Manning Serm. (1848) 1 . 148 There was a 
counter-attraction overcoming the con.straining love of their 
Lord. 1883 Gt. y times* Gaz. x Dec. 7/x As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought forward . . new books on the old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. 

So Ccmnter-attra’ctive acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions, 

1864 in Webster. 

Cotinter-aver, -avouch, etc. ; see Counter-, 
Coimterlbalaiice (kau-ntsibsedans), s&. Also 
6-9 with, hyphen. [Counter- 8 ; in sense 4 app. 
from the vb.] 

+1. The opposite scale of a balance. Oh. 

1580 SiT>}iEY Arcadia 11622) 120 As it were two counter- 
ballances, that their estate goes highest when the ^leople goes 
lowest. 1581 — Apel. Poeirie (Arb.) 48 If nothing be put 
in the counter-ballance. 

2 . A weight used to balance another weight; 
spec, that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish its momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 
to a particular position after being moved, etc. 

j6ji Cotgr, , Conirehalance^ a counterbalance, a counter- 
poise. 1730 A. Gordon Majfefs AmpMik. 404 It comes 
out a Foot further than the Wall . . to serve as a Counter- 
ballance.^ 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. cxi. 82 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself, 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havred^ Winding Mack. 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counterbalance is made of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down a staple pit, 1S89 Fall Mall G. 
27 Apr. 2/1 All the piston ha.s to do - .is to sustain the weight 
of the passengers, as the counterbalance lifts the car, 

3 . Jig. A power or influence which balances the 
effect of a contrary one. 

1640 in Hamilton Papers f Camden) App. 261 Hee held 
the Hammlltons a good counterballanceto weigh the House 
of Lenox downe. 1743 J. Mason SelfKnowl. L (1853) ^34 
Self Knowledge, .will be a happy Counter-balance to the 
Faults and Excesses of hi.s natural Temper. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. l(i86^ 151 As a counter-balance to 
her other perfections. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V, Ixix, 
320 Freedom was in his eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 
discord, and war. 

f 4 :. Weighing of one thing against another; 
comparison. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 23 [This} will appear if we 
cast them in counterbalance. 

CousiterbalaaceCkaumtoibse-Ians), V. [Coun- 
ter- I.] 

fl. trans. Of a person; To weigh against. Ohs. 
1603^ Florio Moniaigjie i. xix. (1632) 31 He is verie un- 
worthie her acquaintance, that counter-ballanceth her cost 
to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use of it. 

2 . Of a thing ; To act as a counterbalance to ; to 
counterpoise. 

i6ix CoTGR-, to counterbalance or counter- 

pei.se.. to make of equal! weight with, 1665 R. Hooks 
Microgr. 22^ The greatest height of the Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it self counterballances the whole pressure of 
the Atmo.sphere. rysi Labelye Weston. Br. 117 The Thrust 
or lateral Pre.s.sure of those Arches is intirely counter- 
hallanced and destroyed. 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art I. 119 
I f a guinea. . be counterbalanced by 129 grains in the opposite 
scale of the balance. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Glass. Civil 
Engin, 123 A weight employed to counterbalance the vibrat- 
ing parts of machinery upon their axes, 

3 . Jig. To balance or neutralize the effect of, by 
a contrary power or influence. 

1636 E. Dacees tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Livy II, 347 Nor 
let Hanm'bals opinion counterballance this. 1678 Cud- 
WORTH Tntell. Syst. 6S7 These MechanickTheists are again 
counterbal lanced by another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 
cal. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. i. viii. pt Two opposite 
causes seem to counterbalance one another. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (1868) 4 A meeting-place to counter-balance 
the alehouse. 

Hence CounterbaTanced, CounterbaTauciiL^ 
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ppl. adjs . ; Conaterbalancer, an arrangement in 
an organ acting as a counterbalance. 

1611 Cotgr., Contrebalancii counterbalanced, counter- 
peised. 1651 Howell Venice 77 Venice made a counter- 
balancing League with the King of Boheme. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut, Steam Eng. 103 An eccentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the long diameter. 1873 
R. F. Martin tr. Havrez* Winding Mach. 37 The saving 
of coal by means of counterbalanced drams. 1881 C. A. 

Organs 43 An arrangement of what are called 
counterbalancers is used. 

t Coifuterbaaid, jAI Obs. rare. [Counter- 5 
•f Band rA ‘ i 1 .] = Countebbond. 
x6ii Cotgr., Contrepieigement^ a counterband or, the 
securitie giuen to a suertie. 1616 J. Lane .Fyn’jf Tale 118 
Wee bothe will . . stand his Pleages too, so as he stand, 
bounde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Phillips, 
Cminterhand or Counter-security, a Band or Security given 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another. 

f Cou*nter-band, sb.^ Obs. Her. [f. Counter- 
14 a + Band sb.^l A bend sinister (F. ham\ 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Conire-hendy The bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts the 
shield contrary, and opposite ways. 

Oounter-ba'iid, v. mnce-wd. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To band or form again (a disbanded army). 

1648 Petit. 0/ East. Assoc. 15 An Army disbanded by 
Parliament, counter-banded by the people. 
CoU3aterbaTid(e, obs. var. of Contraband. 
t Counter-baiidiaig,///- a. Obs. [Counter- 
8 b.] Forming a chain of defences, parallel (to 
the walls). 

163a Lithgow Tratt, viii. (1682) 335 The Town on both 
sides the Flood, is strongly fortified with Rampired walls, 
and counter-banding Bulwarks- 

t Cou'uterbane- Obs. [f. Counter- 10 -p 
Bane.] An antidote, counterpoison. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Eden 228 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine, 1603 Ibid. 11. iii. 721 (D.), An- 
gelica — that happy counter-baen, 

t CoU'llteX'-bar, sh. Obs. [a. F. contreharre : 
cf. Counter- 7.] A cross-bar for a door or window 
on the outside. Hence Coxmter-bar v. 

i6rx Cotgr., Conireharrey a oounterbarre ; the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith some (two-leaued* dores and win- 
dowes, and the most shop-windowes, are shut, — Conire^ 
barriy counterbarred ; barred, or shut in, on the outside, 
t CoTi-nter-ba^rred, a. Her. Obs. »=next. 
t Counter-baxiyf Her. Ohs. [a. F. con- 
tre-barrii see Counter- 14 d.] Barry per pale 
counterchanged; see also quot. 1727. 

16x1 Cotgr., ContrebarrI .. {in Blason) counterbarrie. 
1634 PmACiJAfeGentl. Exerc. in. 146 He bears barry counter- 
bar ry of eight, Or and Gules. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl.y 
Counier-harryy or Contre‘barriy V& used by the French 
heralds for what we more ordinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. 

Counterbase : see Counter- 8 b, 12. 
Coxmter-ba-tter, "v. Mil. [Counter- i, 
after F. contre-bmtre.] trans. To batter with a 
return fire (from a counter- battery). 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 138/2 Gun casemates are 
therefore more frequently employed, - in the flanking bat- 
teries of the ditches, where the liability to be counterbattered 
by artillery is remote. 

Cou'nter-baditery. Mil [a. F. contre-bat- 
terie : cf. Counter- 2, 3, ri.] 
fl, A counter-attack with artillery. Obs. 

XS92 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 429 With some few peces of 
artillerie making counter battery. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
I. 123 And wee made a counterbattery against our enemies 
for ten dayes space. 1631 Howell Venice 103 The besieged 
did . . make so furious a counter-Battery, as, etc. X670 
Cotton Espemon i. iv. 156, 
b. fig. 

1594 2nd Ref>. Dr. Fansius in Thoms Prose Romances 
(1858) III. 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
heads, so many heavy charms and conjurations that they 
should fall down. 

2 . A battery raised against another. NX^o fig. 
1603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (1632) 41 Provided with a 
counterbattery of forcible enchantments. 1667 Land. Gaz. 
No. 170/2 They raised a battery of five great guns again.'- 1 
the Town, which were dbmounted by a Counterbattery of 
seven guns. 1838 Penny Cycl X, 375/1 That the guns . . 
might be . . concealed from the view of the enemy in his 
counter-battery. 

1 3 . [Counter- ii.] A battering of each other. 
1643 Herle Answ. Ferne 48 Pie would never have begun 
this unhappy counterbattery of inke. 
t Couinter-'ba'ttled, ppl a. Obs. Her. In 
6 contrebatiled. — Counter-embattled. 

1372 Bossewell iL 122 Hee bcareth azure, two 

barres embatiled, contrebatiled d’Ermine. 

Cou'iiter-beam, Printmg. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Meek. Diet., Cotcnier’beam (Printing), a beam 
connected to the platen by two or more rods [by] which 
the reciprocating motion is communicated to the platen. 

t Counterbea'r, Obs. rare’^K [Counter- 
i: cf. countersign.J trans. To bear in conjunc- 
tion with the main bearer. 

cz6oo Norden spec. Brit. Cwvim (1728) 12 He that dis- 
couereth it associateth himselfc with some pursable person 
to counterbeare the charge with equall profit. 

Counter-beat, -bid, etc. : see Counter- i. 
t Coimter-be-nded, as. Her. [Counter- 
14,] =next. 

*7*7-51 [sec Counter 14]. 


COIXITTER-BBACE. 

fOonnter-be-ndy, as. Obs. Her. [Coun-' 
TER- 14, after . conti e-handS 0 \ Bendy, with the. 
bends formed of two halves of different tinctuvey 
coimterchanged. 

17Z7-3X Chambers Cycl., Connier-bendyy or Contre-handcy 
in heraldry, is used by the French to express what we 
ordinarily call bendy of six per bend sinister counter- 
changed. 

€oii*3iter-M:as, /A rare. [Counter. 9: cf. 
F. contre-biais.'] A bias against, or in the opposite 
direction ; a contrary bias. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mar. Subj. J. 220 They are governed 
by a mo.st unreasonable Counter-Byass. 

Hence as adv. [ = F. d contre-biais\ y in the oppo-l 
site direction, counter {to). Ohs. Cf. Bias asife., 
and ‘ against the bias ’ Shaks. Rich. IJ iix. iv, 5. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt. Jrom ParnaSs. 1 91 The other 
senator ,, went so counter-bias to this his frieud, as he did 
not only praise such actions, .but, etc. 
t Cou2iter-bi*as, Obs. [Counter- 1.] ' 
trans. To bias against, give an opposite bias to. 

1639 Gauden Tews of CL 604 Which so counter-biassed 
that Kings judgement against Presbytery. 1673 Lady’s 
Call. 11. i. F 12. 61 [They] had need to counterbiass tlieir 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Coimter-bid, -bidding, etc. : see Counter-. 
CoTi-nter-bidl. [Counter- b, 8 .] t a. The 
counterpart or duplicate of a bill (obs.). b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another. 

1398 Florio Cmtrapolizay a countermand, a counterbill 
[x6ii a counterbill or schedule], 1599 Minsheu Sp. Dia.y 
Conirapolicay the counterpaine of a charter party, a counter- 
bill. 1839 Lockhart Ballaniyne-Humbug 102 Certain 
counter-bills, held by the Constables, being thrown into the 
market. 1880 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) II. 
vi, 261 Should we accompany our coercive measure by any 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill ? 

Counterblast (kaumtsiblast), [Counter- 3.] 

a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 

b. A blast or energetic declaration against some- 
thing, 

1367 Stapleton A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 

Blaste against M. Fekenham. 1604 Jas. L {title)y A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. vn. 
386 Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled yea 
blew away all his projects. 1851 Brimley Ess.y Wordsto, 
170 The Quarterly Review — established, .as a counterblast 
to the great Whig Bellows. 1883 St. James’ Gaz, 27 Dec. 
4/2 The Orange leaders replied by a Counter-blast. 

Hence Cou-nterblasting ppl a.y that issues 
counterblasts. (In quot. alluding to James L’s 
Counterblast to Tobacco.) 

1869 Daily^ News 8 July, An. abatement of the extreme 
counterblasting style might also be recommended. .The 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove, .more than they can. 

Counterblow (kaumtoblju;), ^A [Coukter- 
3, 5.] A return-blow ; the back-stroke of a re* 
bound. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701'' 65/1 That the Voice 
is made by the Wind, hitting against firm resisting Air, re- 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears. 1707 Collier Ref, 
Ridic. 76 A Man feels for a long time the Counter-Blow of 
indiscreet Expences. 1768 in Doran Mann ^ Manners (1876) 
II. viii. 190 The harshest counter-blow came from Spam, 
i860 Mayne Expos. Lex. 225/1 Contrecotip . .2. counter- 
blow; a rebound. 

So f Coil’nter'blow v.y to give counterblows to. 
1632 Lithgow Trath ix. (1682) 400 The Tartars are not 
expert in War . . nor so manly as the Polonians, who Counter- 
blow them at Rancounters. 

t Counter-blown,///, [Counter- i.] 

x6ii Cotgr., Contre-souMiy counter-blowne, crosse-blown 5 
blowne on both sides, or blowne vp two contrarie wayes. 

Couuterboud (kau*nt3ibfi:nd). [Counter- 5.] 
See quot. 1706. 

1594 West md Pi. Symbol, Ckancerie § 108 The said R. L, 
did faithfully promise , . to enter into a Counterbond unto 
your said Orator. «i6^6 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 28a 
One . . cares to make his mony sure by good bonds and 
Counter-bonds. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Counterbondy 
a Bond or Security to save one harmless, that has enter'd 
into a Bond or Obligation for another. 

+ Cou'uter - bookA Obs. Also contre- 
[(ioUNTER- 8,] A book for checking receipts, 
expenses^ etc. ; a check-book, a duplicate account-' 
book. Cf. COUNTKB-ROLL. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merck. 279 There is the Comp- 
troller to keepe the Contrebookes for the Prince and State, 
<2x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704)323/1 Ha 
is to keep Counter-Books with the Treasurer. 

F Counter-book ^ : see Counter 8. 
Counter-bore, v . : see Counter- i. 
Coumter-brace, sb. [Counter- 3, 6.] a. 
A brace which counteracts the strain of another 
brace, b. Naut. The lee-brace of the fore- topsail- 
yard, when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 
in bringing the ship round. 

1823 in Crabb Techn. Did. 

Cou ater-bra*ce, *v. Naut. [Counter- r.] 
To brace the head-yards one way, and the after- 
yards another, so that the sails counteract each 

other. ■ 

1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bh. 216 Counter-bracing be- 
comes necessary to render the vessel stationary when sound- 
ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger. It is now aa 
obsolete term, and the manoeuvre Ls called heaving-to. 


COOTTER-BSAH’B^ 

Counter-braneli, -breastwork, -building, 
etc.: see Counter- 8, 13. 

Con'iiter-bramd. (/. S. A mark placed on 
cattle when sold, destroying the force of the ori- 
ginal brand. Hence CoaiLtex-bra'iid v. 

i860 Bartlett Did. A jner,, Cminier-hwtdi to destroy a 
brand by branding" on the opposite side. 

t Cownter-bra^ve, sk Obs. j-are-K [Coun- 
ted- 3.3 A boast, vaimt, or bravado in return. 

(ri6ii Chapman Iliad xvi. 580 Nor can we.. make th’ 
enemy yield, with these our counterbraves, 

' tCou.ntesf-'bra’ves Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To brave or defy in return. 

1603 Knolles (1621) 1228 Being desirous to 
counterbrave this the Christians presumption, the third day 
of October they came forth of their trenches. . 

t Con'llterbiaff, sb. Obs. Also 7 comxter- 

bough. [COUNTEli- 3, II.3 

1 . A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 
in return ; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

1573 Laneham (1871) 25 The buff at the man, and the 
coounterbuff at the hors. 1391 Harington Awn xvii. 
kvii. (1634) 133 Yet was the counterbuffe thereof so great, 
The Knight had much ado to keepe his seate. iS94 dCva 
Carmlio v, in Hazl. Dodsley Y. 243 One while the tO]p [of 
the tree] doth almost touch the earth, And then it riseth 
with a counterbuff. x6ii Dekker Roaring Girle \Yks. 
1873 III. 158 Had he offerd but the least counter-buffe, by 
this hand I was prepared for him. 1613 Walton in Retiq. 
Wotton. (1672) 406 Sommerset, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Jonson 
Lands Weic. IFelbecb, The blow.. You gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You 'scape o’ the sand-bag’s counter-buff. 
j^g. 1581 J. BeUw, Haddojis Ansru}. Osor. 258 b, If Luther 
should use this . . counterbuffe . . agaynst your rusty, clownish, 
and illfavored Divinitie. 1641 Milton Prelaf, Episc. (1S51) 
91 Where they give the Romanist one buffe, they receive 
two counter-buffs. 

2 . A rebuff, a check. 

1580 North P/w2fntw/i ( 1676) 650 There fell misliking be- 
twixt Cicero and Cato, for this Counterbuff he had given 
him. 1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst. 263 He did not com- 
monly suffer any great Humane Pro.^erity, to continue 
long, "without some check or counterbuff. 

3 . An encounter j an exchange of blows. 

163* Sir T, Hawkins tr. MathUu's Vnhappy Prosp. rs 
Mischiefe required there should he distance betweene such 
terrible counterbuffes. <.'1645 Howell Lett. I. in. v, Sir 
Edward Herbert is return'd, having had som clashings and 
counter buffs with the Favorite Luynes. 1636 Beale Chesse 
Bed. Verses A vj, Nor ray leasure sings The Counterhuffs 
of the foure painted Kings. 

CouuterbufF (kau*ntojbt?f), 7 ). arch. [f. prec.] 
trans. To give a counterbuff to ; to strike in return 
or in the opposite direction ; to meet (a blow) with 
a return blow ; to rebuff. 

1S79 E. K. Gloss. SpensePs Skepk. Cal. Feb, Emblem, 
Whom Cuddye doth counterbuff with a by ting, .prouerbe. 
1396 Nashe Saffron IFaldcn 33 To counterbuffe and beate 
tacke all those ouerthwart hlowes wherewith you haue 
charged me. 1632 Quarles BiV. Fancies x\. xlii. fi66o) 71 
Have we not enemies to counterbuffe, Enow. 1700 Dryden 
Cymon <S* Ij^h. 342 Stunned with the different blows, then 
shoots amain Till counterbuffed she stops and sleeps again. 
1855 Singleton Virgill. 293 A dart. .Which by th' hoarse 
bronze was straightway counterbuffed. 

t Coimter-ca'lk, z'. Obs. rare— [CouNTER- 
I : cf. Calk and F. contrecalquer to trace in 
reverse.] trans. To trace as counterparts. 

i66a Evelyn Chalcogr, 47 Vago de Capi did things, .in a 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezzo Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the shadow. 

+ Coimterca-mMate, cu Obs. rare-^. 
[See next and -ate 2 j Counterchanged, exchanged 
each for the other. 

1632 Lithgow Trccv. i. (1682) 5 Strain'd to assume, in 
countercambiat breath, A dying life, revert in living death. 

t CouutercamMate, v. Obs. rare-'^. [f. 
Counter- i -f late I., cambidre to exchange ; cf. 
It. contracambiare (Florio).] = Counterchange. 

1636 Earl Mo'nu.Advt/r. Pamass. 292 Onely for having 
deserved such a reward as could not be countercarabiated 
by any thing else then by the ingratitude which was used 
towards him. 

tOonnter-ca’mTbdo. Obs. rare-\ [ad. It. 
contracambio * a counterchange ’ (Florio).] Coun- 
terchange, exchange, 

1399 Soliman^^ P. ii. in Hazl. Dodsky V. 310 After we 
had got the chain in mummery, And Io.stourbox incounter- 
cambio. My master wore the chain about his neck. 

Connter-eamp, a. Her. [Counter- 14.] 

1830 Robson Brit Herald III, Counter-camp or campie^ 
the same as cotmter-componie or -gobmy. 

Counter-carte {Fencing) : see Counter sb.^ 
t Cou'iiter-cast. Obs.rare-K [Counter- 3.J 
An antagonistic contrivance or artifice. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vl iiL 16 He can devize this counter- 
cast of slight. 

t Coxi'nter-ca^ster. Obs. rare-^. [f. Coun- 
ter 4- Cast v. 3.7.] One who casts or reckons 
with counters ; * a word of co>ntempt for an arith- 
metician * (J.). 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. I. i. 31 This Counter-caster, He, m good 
time, must his Lieutenant be. 

Counter-cause : see Counter- 9, 

■ Counter-caveat {Fencing ) : see Counter sb.^ 
Cou*nter-cei:liiig. [Counter- 8 b,] A layer 
of dry material filled in between the joists of a 
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floor to deaden or prevent the passage of sound ; 

^ 1839 T. L. Donaldson Handbk. Specif. 841 Counter ceil- 
ing to be laid under the ground floor .. and . . run in with 
plaster of Paris. Ibid. 864 Counter ceilings to be.. com- 
posed of lime,^ sand, screened ashes, and chopped hay. , 
between the joists upon slate bearers. 

CoxL'nterckanLgey sb^ [ad. F. cmtir&chmtge = 
It. contrmambio ifXofiQ ) : see Counter- 3, 5, ri.] 
d 1 . Exchange of one thing against another. Obs. 
1379 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 268 To occupie any 
place of importance . . which they might hold in counter- 
chaunge, or as a pawne to haue againe Montpulcian. 1581 
Andrbson Serm. Paules Crosse 81 Trafique, or craue 
counterchange with the Marchaunt or Usurer. 1603 Hol- 
land PlutarcHs Mar. 924 Concerning counterchange of 
goods. 1630 R. Johnson's Khtgd. Cemmw. 124 In 
counterchange of the Come .. transported into forren 
Countries, there is yearely brought into France, etc. 1706 
Phillips 'ed. Kersey), Counter-change^ a mutual Exchange 
made between two Parties by Compact or Agreement. 

t b. Equal or equivalent return ; requital, reci- 
procation. Obs. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (’1594) 407 The 
Romanes, being unwilling that he [Pyrrhus] should excell 
theminanykindeofbeneficence. ..senthimas many prisoners 
of his for a counter-change. 1390 Spenser F. Q. in. ix. x6 
But Parldell sorehrused with the blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge to scorse. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 

I. 425 In counterchange whereof [kind entertainment] he 
then . . flatly arrested his host. 

f 2 . Transposition. Obs. [Cf. Counterchange 

z'. b.] 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie nr. xbc. (Arh.) 217 Anti- 
metauole or the Counterchaage, a figure which takeaa couple 
of words to play with in a verse, and by making them to 
chaunge and shift one into others place they do very pretily 
exchange and shift the sence.. x62z Peacham Compl. Gent. 
xi, (1634)103 Hath not Musicke her figures, the same which 
Rhetorique ? What is a Revert hut her Antistrophe ? . . her 
countercnange of points, Antimetahole's? 
tb. Alternation. Obs. 

lifea T. Fitzherbert ApoL 33 a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good & bad successe in the warres betwyxt 
King Henry the sixt and King Edward the fourth. 

3 . (ccun/er-change.) A change which is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 27. (1822) I. 214 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-change in the appearance of Procris. 

CoTUlterciiaaige (kau.-ntaijtpbndg), Zf. fad, 
F. contrechanger (i6th c.) =* It. cmtracamhiare 
(Florio) : see Counter- t.] 
tl. trans. To exchange against or for another, 
*398 Florio, Contracambiare^ to counterchange. 1603 
— Montaigne r. xxxviii. (1632) ^ 120 Who doth not 
willingly chop and counterchange his health, his ea.se, yea, 
and his life for glorie ? 1646 J. Hall Poems 28 (T.) Then 
shall aggrandiz’d love confess .. That hearts can eas’ly 
counter-changed be. 

2 . To change to the opposite (position, state, 
or quality) ; to cause to exchange places, qualities, 
etc. ; to transpose. 

1613 R. C. AipJu (ed, 3) Counterchange^ to change 
againe. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 168 You shall see the 
Stone to Counterchange its Situation, and those aequatorial 
parts of the Magnet, which bdTore respected the East, shall 
now wheel a.bout, and fix themselves in the West, a x6Ba 
Butler Rem. (1759) II. 154 When they are counterch^ged 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. 

b. absat. or intr. To change places or parts. 

1851 SiR^ F. Palgrave Nor>n, <§• Eng. I. 65 The contract- 
ing .sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsch, 
Louis in Roman, 

3 . Her. To interchange or reverse the tinctures; 
to give (a charge) the same tinctures as the field 
(when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
e.g. colour comes upon metal, and metal upon 
colour. See Counterchanged, 

1864 Bouteix Heraldry Hist. 4* Pep. xv. § g. fed. 3) 194 
William counter-changes the tinctures. i88a Cussans Her. 
(ed. 3) 82 When a Roundle is counterchanged, it loses its dis- 
tinctive name. 

b. transf. andy?^. To interchange, to chequer. 

1614 Sylvester Bethulids Rescue iv. 54 Her Ivory Neck 
Rubies and Saphirs counter-chang’d in check. 1728 R. 
North Mem. Musick (1846) 32 Counterchanging harsh and 
mild consonances. 1830 Tennyson A rab. His. 84 A^ sudden 
splendour . . counterchanged The level lake with diamond- 
plots Of dark and bright. 1830 — In Mem. Ixxxix. i 
Witch-elms that counterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 

; with dusk and bright. 1864 Realm 22 June 7 The cognate 
' Teutons, who counterchange the debatable border between 
! Denmark and Germany. 

t Coxmtercka’ngeable, a. Obs. [f. prec. 
-t- -able.] Liable to or characterized by counter- 
change, reciprocation, alternation, or transposition. 
Hence Cotuiterclianifea»T>leiieB»» Coimtex- 
chamgreably adzf. 

1603, Camden Rem. 172 And counterchangeably "writte in 
the Argent,, Ater, and in the Sables, Albvs. x6t8 T. Gains- 
EORD P. Warbeck in Select. Barl.Misc. (1793) 69 Subject to 
the,, mutability of the world, counterchangeableness of 
times, and inconstancy of people. 165^ Fuller Ck. Hist. 
II. Roll Badtel Abbey vjx Thon England and France may 
be said to have bora counterchangeably each others Natives. 
i67i_Grew Anat. Plants r. v. § 4, The Empalement 
consisting of several pieces ; yet those in divers Rounds, and 
all with a counterchangeable respect to each other. 

Couutexclianged (kaumtaiitjtfimd^d),///. a. 
Also 6 oonter-, oontre-. [£ as prec. -f -ed.] 


coTOTEBcaarECK. ■ ' ^ 

Her. Of a charge (on a field of two tinctures): 
liaving the tinctures of the field reversed ; trans- 
muted. 

cx^oo Sc. Poem Heraldry 132 in Q. Elis;. Acad. etc. 38 
The xij copy center ehangit. XS73 Bossewell Armorie 
11. 29 b, Sable and Argente parted per Fesse Nebule, two 
Faucons volante, and a Greyhounde cursante, contre- 
changed of the fielde. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gi, Brit. 

1. II. V. (1743' 58 The Arms of the Princes of Wales . . bear, 
quarterly, gules and or, four Lions passant guardant coun- 
ter-changed. 1864 Bom'Etx. Heraldiy Hist. ^ P(p. xv. 
(ed. 3) 182. 

b. ( In quot. 1648 ~ chequered). 

1648 Herrick Hesper.y ‘ Life is ike Bodies Light* 3 Those 
counter-changed tabbies in the ayre, The sun once set, all 
of one colour are. 3861 Neale Notes EccL 128 A dress of 
red or green moreen, .open in front, bound round the neck 
and arms with counter-changed green or red cloth. 

Cowaterclia'iigiiig, vbl sb. [f, as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Counterchange ; 
sfec. in Her, (see prec,)* 

1386 Ferne Bias, Gentrie ii- 105 An impaling of the 
araies of this lady "with the Kings, with a counterimangiog 
of them, by the fesse or vmbilique point of the sheeld. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry v. ii. (1660) 363 Counterchanging or 
Transmutation is an intermixture of severall Metalls or 
colours both in field and charge occasioned by the opposi- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition- 1881 A thenaeum 
16 Apr, 531/3 We know no other [instance] where douhle 
counterchanging has been effected. 
Coxi3iterciiarg'0(kau‘nt9j|t|a:rdg), sb. [Coun- 
ter- 3.] A charge brought in oppositiQU to an- 
other, or against the accuser. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Counter-charge-, a Charge 
brought against an Accuser. 1721 in Bailey. 1836 Kane 
Arct, BxpL II, xii. 129 No'w comes the accused, with 
defence and countercharge. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 
3:35 notCy The idleness of such cnarges may be measured by 
the countercharge of Celsus. 

CoTLiitercnarge (kaurntGritJa'idg), v. [Coun- 
ter- I, after B''. cmtrecJiarger (in Cotgr.).] trans. 
a. To bring a charge against (an accuser), f b. To 
oppose with a contrary charge or injunction {absS). 
c. To charge contrariwise. 

x6ix Cotgr., Conirechargery to countercharge; to inter, 
change burthens, or accusations. 16x2-3 Bp. Hall Cdt- 
tempi., O. Tlxxi. viii. If a Persian law might not be re- 
versed, yet it might he countercharged. 1883 Longm. Mag. 
IIL 183 Interested ..in the passing topics of the hour., 
no less than in the larger concerns that countercharge our 
lives. 

OoumterclLarm, coTimter-cIiairm, sb. 
[Counter- 10 a, 3.] Anything that counteracts, 
or neutralizes the influence of, a charm; a counter- 
acting or opposing charm. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 6op A collar of Ambre beads 
worne about the neck of yong infants, is. .a countercharme 
for witchcraft and sorcerie. 1723 Pope Odyss. x. 463 Now 
touch’d by counter-charms, they change agen, And stand 
majestic, and recall'd to men. 1830 Scott DemonoL ix* 
336 Drawing blood, .as the most powerful counter-charm. 
fig. 163s Quarles F.mbl. iv. xv. 254 My griefs too great 
for smiling eyes To cure, or counter-charms to exorcise. 1725 
Bvnrr Poemsy Want of Silver, But, to this parchment let the 
Drapier Oppose his counter-charm of paper. i88x Goldw. 
Smith Led. 4- Ess. ^5 In whose love he finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life. 

Coimtercliarm (kaumtaijtJa'Am), v. [Coun- 
ter- I.] trans. To counteract or neutralize the 
influence or effect of (a charm or spell) ; to affect 
with an opposing charm. 

XS84 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xin. xxx. 278 Then_^ you 
may seeme to countercharme it [a hat] and redeliver it, to 
his satisfaction. 1632 Benlowes Theopk. x. xxv. 182 I'l 
countercharm thy spells, a 1687 Cotton Ode to Hope (T.), 
Seducing Hope. .1 now can countercharm thy spell. 

Couuterclieck, conaiter-olieck (kaim- 
tsjitjek), sb. [Counter- 3, 2.] 

1 1 . A ' check*, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 
return for another. Obs. 

1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1831) 47 , 1 became as a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 8^ If againe, it was not well 
cut, he wold say, I lie: this is calrd the counter-checke 
quarrelsome. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), CouHter<heck, a 
Clensure made upon a Reprover. 

2 . A check that opposes or arrests the course of 
anything. 

XS93 Shaks. fokn 11. L 224 Who painefully . . Haue brought 
a counter-checke before your gates, 1647 N* Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. I. Ixvii. (1739) These Inquests . . soon met 
with a countercheck from the Law. 1749 F, Smith Voy. 
Disc. N. W. Pass. II. 85 Suddenly there came a violent 
countercheck of Tide from the South West. 18x6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1^3) 1 . 212 ITiie evil that we suffer is often 
a countercheck "which restrains us from greater evil. 18^2 
Lytton. Eugene A. i. vii. There is no counter-check to its 
emotions. 

3 . A check that operates against or controla 
a check. 

1832 Lyell Princ, Geol. II. 138 The checks and counter- 
checks which nature has appointed to preserve the balance 
of power amongst species. 1843 Tennyson Tvoo Voices 300 
Many things perplex, With motions, checks, and counter- 
checks. Standard 15 June 5/2 There ought to have 

been check and counter check, and the laches even of a 
responsible person would have been atoned for by the vigi- 
lance of others. 

Coimterclieck (kaumtsiitje-k), v. Also cotm- 
ter-cheok, (7 conter-olieck). [Counter- iJ 
f 1 . trans. To ‘ check ^ rebuke, or reprove either 
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COUHTEB-BRAIH. 


Ill reply to a rebuke or taunt, or as an expression 
of opposition. Obs, 

S587 Fleming Contn. Holmsked III, 12^/1 Hymineus 
denieth his good will .. notwithstanding Piana hath so 
counter-checked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
your commandement. 1590 Greene Never too laie {1600) 
06 Hee tooke the wall of the young noble man, which 
Seruilius taking in disdain, countercheckt with this fmmp. 
1598 [see Counterchecking below]. 

2 . To check or arrest by counteraction. 

1590 Lodge Etipkttes Gold. Le^. Ded., Every humorous 
passion countercheckt with a storme. 1598 J. Dickenson 
Green in C<?«c, (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt by a barre of earth. 1611 Speed Hist, Ct, 
Brii. X. i. 15 His MaiCsSty . . with his owne hand wrote to 
countet-checke his former Warrant. 4; 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Cypress Groff e Wks. (1711) 122 As if there were a 
secret opposition in fate, .to . . conter-check all our devices 
and proposals. 1861 Gresley Sophron <$• N. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and count erchecked. 

Hence Gounterciie ‘eking: ppl a. 

Mucedortes Introd. in ^zz\. DMsleyVll. 203 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull. 

Counterche'cky, a. Her, « Coui^tiecompgnt. 

163:1 Florio, ConirascaccatOi counterponie or counter-* 
checkie in armorie. 

Counter- cheer, etc. : see Counter-. 
€oxiiiter-clie*in!oned, Cotmter-clie'v- 
rony, a. Her, [Counter- I4d; cf, F. centre- 
chevronni {contrechmeronni^ 14th c. in Godefroy).] 
Of a shield : Ghevroiiy and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures, 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Chevron, A coat is said to 
be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of 
chevrons, of colour and metal. ^ Connterckevroned^ is when 
it is so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and vice 
versa, 1730-6 Bailey (foliob Counter Chevroned, a- shield 
Chevronny, or parted by some line of partition. 1830 
Robson Brit. Herald III, Counier-cheveronny. 

Counter-Christ, Antichrist : see Counter- 10. 
t Cou'aiterciplier, sh. [ad, F. contrechifre 
(Cotgr.) = It. contractfera, Sp. contracifra\ see 
Counter- 8.] A cipher that answers to and ex- 
plains another ; the key to a cipher. 

1593 Florio, Contracifera, a countercifer, a cifer that doth 
answer another. 1611 Cotgr., Contrechifre, a counter- 
cypher; a note explanatorie of particular cyphers. 1631 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 70 Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found, .with Ciphers and Counterciphers. 
So f Coxiiiterci*plter?7. [ad. obs. F. contrechifrer 
'to answer cyphers with cyphers; also, to expound 
cyphers * (Cotgr.), It. cmUraciferare (Florio).] 
x6zi Florio, Contraeiferare, to countercipher, 
CoxFUtercite, V, rare-^^, [Counter- i.] 
tratts. To cite in opposition or to the contrary. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy xiv. Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St. Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must bee forced to countercite him once more. 

Cou nter - clarm, counterclaim, sb, 
[Counter- 3.] A claim set up against another j a 
claim set up by the defendant in a suit. 

1876 County Court Rules Order xxxvi. r. 15 a , Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish hi.s counterclaim, he may 
be ordered to pay . . costs. 1880 Muirhead Gains Digest 
491 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of all 
counter claims of whatever sort. 

€ou:nter-clai*m, counterclaim, v. 

[Counter- I.] irans. To claim as against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintiff ; ahsol. to put in a 
counter-claim. 

i83x Times 23 July 6/4 The defendant, .counter-claimed 
for a false and fraudulent misrepresentation by the plaintiff. 
1884 Law Times 2 Apr. 427/2 The defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and counter-claimed the sum of;;^4i6 i4f. "jd. 189a 
Standard 15 June 2/5 The Defendant counterclaimed for 
the return of t iitain papers. 

Coumter-clarmaut. [f. prec. and Claim- 
ant.] One who sets up a counter-claim. 

^ 1876 [see Counter-claim sk}. 1883 Sir C S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 380/1, I am not quite sure 
whether , . a counter-claimant before the decree is not an 
actor to some extent. 

t Coumtercleft. rare-\ [Codntbr- 

6 b.] =C 0 UNTERFrSSURE. 

1638 A. Read Ckirurg. xxn. 159 A fracture . , much 
distant from the wounded part, is called. .Contrafissura, a 
countercleft. 

Couuter-clo'ckwise, and adv. [Counter 
frep, + Clock + -wise.] In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

i838 [see Clock-wise s.v. Clock sb.^ 11]. 1S90 C. A. 

Young Elem. Asiron. § 24. 16 All the stars appear to move 
in concentric circles around a point near the Pole-star, re- 
volving counter-clockwise as we look towards the north. 

€ou*2iter-clout. [Counter- + Clout-nail.] 
A nail with a large head flat above like a clout- 
nail but bevelled below so as to be counter-sunk in 
an iron plate, etc. 

1879 Techn. Educ. IV. 11/2, 3,000 different kinds 

of nails, .such as clasp, clout, counter-clout [etc.]. 

Gounter-coimed, ppL a. Her. ? Obs. [tr, 
med,L. contraconatus \ cf. Counter- i4 d., Coin 
sb. 2 and Coned ppl, a. i.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of gyrons of alternate tinctures, the ' coins ' 
or apices of which meet in the centre of the shield. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Genirie 2r2_Those blazonners . . which 
would haue the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot be. 1610 Guillim Heraldry v. i. (1660) 363 


Coats consisting of Gyronnes are of old Blazoners termed 
counter-coyned, for that the Coynes or corners of their 
contrary or different colours do all meet in the center of the 
Shield. 

Couuter-coloured,/# Her. [Countee- 
14 d.] Having the opposite parts of different tinc- 
tures; counterchanged. 

157a Bossewell Armorie ii. 36 b, This chevron [reversed] 
may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter- 
coloured. 1385 Ferne Blaz. Getiirie 202 You sayd euen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl, s. v. Contre-bend. 

So CountercoTouring* vbl, sb. 

1586 Ferne Bletz. Genirie 203 Of the signification of 
counter colouring. 

Coirater-eommand : see Counter- 3. 
t Counter-companion. Obs.-^ [Gounter- 
8.] He against whom one is matched in contest. 
(In Grafton counier-panion). 

1548 Hall Chron. 197 b, For though my horse fayled me, 
surely I will not fayle my countercompaignions. [1368 
Grafton Chron. IL 670 Counter-panion.] 

Counter - competition, -complaint, etc. : 
see Counter-. 

t Coimter-compomed, ppl^ cl * ^cr. Obs. 
[Counter- 14.] =next. 

1372 Bossewell Armorie ii. 40 In cheife d’Or and Sable 
countercomponed. Thys cheife is. .of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore in no wise maye bee called Checkey. i6ro 
Guillim Heraldry i. v. (1611) 18 A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [i. e.] compounded of these two colours 
counterly placed. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 

Counter-compony (kaumtaflcf^mp^Q-ni), a. 

Her. Also -compon^, -ee. [a. contre-componi : 
see Counter- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry (1679' 19/1 Note that Counter- 
compony con.sisteth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Counter Componed, Counter 
Compone, Counter Compony. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, ^ Pop, xxxi. (ed. 3) 460 A fesse counter-componde or 
and sa. 1882 Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3) 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to be Counter-Compony ; if more 
than two, Chequd. 

Counter-condemnation, etc. : see Counter-. 
t Cou'nter-copy. Obs. rafe”^^. [Counter- 8.] 
A copy which is me counterpart of another. 

1713 tr. Pancirollus* Rerum Mem. 1 1, xiv. 363 A way of 
writing, which he thought to be impossible to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had had a Counter-Copy of it. 

Counter-couchant, -courant. Her . ; see 

Counter- 14. 

Coumter-COU-pe (-k«^‘p<?). Fencing, [ad. F. 
contre-coupL^ A riposte made by means of a 

1889 W. H, Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) xii. 62 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupd, just 
at the end of the other’s parry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coupd). 

t CotFnter-course, sh. Ohs. [Counter- 6.] 
A course that runs counter to another or to the 
proper course. 

x6oi ? Marston Pasqnil ^ Hath. i. 303 Why should you 
runne an Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion % 
1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. Pref., To turn men back more 
willingly from this Counter-course. 

t Cou'iiter-coxirse, Obs. [Counter- i.] 

1 . trans. To treat with an opposite course or a 
return course (of meatL 

1389 R. Harvey PL Perc. 2 His heauie friends . . haue 
counter coursd him with messes somewhat boat of the spice. 

2 * hitr. To course or run in opposite directions. 
Hence Cou-nter-coursing ppl. a, 

1637 T. Haak in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 113 The 
intermeddling, countercoursing thoughts. 

Cotmterco'zen, Ohs. rare-^'^. [Coun- 
ter- I.] trans. To cozen or cheat in return. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (1632) 43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, let them endevour 
to countercosin their fantasie. 

Couu tor- craft, -cry, etc. : see Counter-. 
Gon’iitercro:ss, v. rare. [Counter- i.] 
To cross in contrary directions. 

x6ii Cotgr., Coniretraversant, Countercrossing’, counter- 
trauersing. 1882 Macni. Mag. XLV. 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black. With currents countercrossed. 

t Cou’nter-cross, adv, Obs. [f. Counter 
adv. -f- Cross.] In a cross and contrary direction, 

1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) Yl. 74 Such run counter-cross 
to divine commands. 1673 — Gold, Key ibid. V. 24 This 
opinion, .runs counter-cross to all those thirteen arguments. 
1689 T, Plunket Gd. Commander z% Encounter 

Counter-marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into 
confusion. 

t Cou'atercxiff. Ohs. [Counter- 3.] A cuff 
or blow given in return, or to parry another. 

1389 {pitle\, A Countercuffe given to Martin Junior by 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Pa^uill of Englande 
Cavaliero. 1622 Boys Wks. 236 For Christ doth urge most, 
it is written, whereas the Pope by way of countercuffe, as 
Antichrist maintaineth ordinances unwritten. 1704 E. 
Ward Dissent. Hypocr. 3 His lofty Hymn to th’ W^den- 
Ruff, Was to the Law a Counter-Cuff. 

t Cou*n.ter-CTi:ii.iiing. Obs. [Counter- 3 + 
Cunning.] (See quots.) 

i6ri Cotgr., Contrefnesse, counter-cunning, deceiuing of 
the deceiuer. 1706 Phillips (td.. Kersey), Counter-cunning, 
Subtilty us'd by the adverse Party. 1721 in Bailey. 


t COTinterciITreaice. Obs. rare—'^. [See 
next and -ence. Cf. concurrence, cofzczLrrent.] 
A running counter. 

1643 B-E^LEAnsw. Feme 32 By way of a countercurrence 
and resistance. 

Cou'nter-cn-rreiit, sb. [f. Counter- 3, 6. 
Cf. F. contre-courant sb.] An opposite current, 

1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth I. 122 They suppos’d one 
current upon the surface, .and under it at a certain depth a 
counter-current. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 29 
The great counter-current, which in the North Atlantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 G. IjLcnxi Ebb <§• Flow 11. 
127 Currents and counter-currents eddied, .in her mind. 

CotmtercUTrent, a-. fCf. prec.] Running 
counter or opposite. Also - Counter-courant. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 281 Sometimes their course is 
directly oppo.site, or counter-current. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counter-current., xnnnmg in contrary 
directions. 

Counter-danee, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
cree : see Counteu-. 

Counter-debriiised, a. Her . ; see Debruised. 
Conmter-deed. Law. [Counter- 3; cf. 
F. contre-lcitre, in this sense.] (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Counter-deed, a secret writing, or 
a private act, either before a notary, or under a privy-seal ; 
which destroys, changes, annuls, or alters, some more 
solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Counter - defender, -demand, etc. ; see 

Counter-. 

CoTi*iiter-diapa:soii. Mus. [Counter- 12.] 
An organ-slop an octave lower in pitch than the 
ordinary diapason. 

1852 Seidel Organ ^4 Large organs have .sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason eight feet and one sixteen 
feet, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 
diapason. 

Cou*liter-die. [Counter- 8 .] The upper die 
of a stamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the relief parts of the die. In mod. Diets. 

Counter- difS-Culty, -dig, etc. : see Counter-. 
CoiL’Xiterdike. [Counter- 8 b.] A second or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 
(as in the Netherlands), which limits the area of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river-dike. 

1777 Watson Philip II (1830) 401 The confederates at 
Lillo could, by opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all the 
ground under water between Lillo and the counterdyke, 
while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into that part of the plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp. 

Coumter-disenga’ge, V. Fencing, [ad. F. 
contre-digager to disengage at the same time as the 
adversary.] To disengage and make a thrust or 
lunge as the adversary changes the engagement. 

1889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
To counter-disengage on a change from quarte to tierce. 
Ibid, 62 § 4. 

Hence CoTi3iter-cliseiLg’ag‘e,-2neiLt^/>.f.,the action 
of doing this ; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s disengagement. Also b. A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. 

1889 W. H. Pollock, eLtc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 A 
disengage is made by quitting one line for another. A 
counter-disengage, on the contrary, is made in the same 
line; the movement, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed. ii. 48 Simple attacks are those which are 

preceded by no feint. There are four : the straight thrust, the 
disengagement, the coup6, and the counter-disengagement. 

t Coumterdistrnct, Obs. [app, after It 
contradistinto (Florio 1598) : see Countebdistin- 

GUISH.] ^CONTRADISTINCT. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 14 'The 
Es.sential Notion of a Spirit . . is immediately counterdistinct 
to Matter. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 224 The . . Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Waritonness. 

t CouJiiterdistrnctioii. Obs. = Contradis- 

TINCTION. 

1611 F homo, Contradistintione,z connterdistlnction. 1653 
H. More Antid. Aih. 1. iii. (1712) 13, I say fully and ab- 
solutely Perfect, in counterdistinction to such Perfection as 
is not full and absolute. i68x — Exp. Dan. yi, 227 By 
Many we do not understand a certain number in counter- 
distinction to All. 

t Oo’a:iiterdisti*ngtdsIi, v* Obs. [Coun- 
ter- i,] = Contradistinguish. Hence Coumter- 
distrnsruislxed///. 

1611 Florio, Ccniradisiinguere,to distinguish against, to 
counterdistinguish. 'N m:vE Sinoak Boioml. Pit 35 

It [stony ground] is counterdistingulshed to ^ood ground. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 148 Counterdistinguishing it 
unto the Idiotismus Francicus. 1730 A. Gordon Mabels 
Amphith. 172 The counterdistlnguished Letters are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. 

t Coivuter-divi'de, v. Ohs. rare "■ [Coun- 
ter- T .] - CONTRADIVIDE. 

1608 Bp. j. ^King Serm. 5 Nov. 5 The counterdivided 
members of this diuision. 

Counter-doctrine, -dogmatism, etc,: see 

Counter-. 

Coxi'iiter-dram. [Counter- 8 .] (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. G\os%., Counter Drain, z. 
drain parallel to a canal or embanked water-course, for 
collecting the soakage water by the side of the canal or 
embankment to a culvert or arched drain under tlie canal, 
by which it is conveyed to a lower level. 
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COtTETER-DEAW. 

t Counter-draw, ». Oh. [Couhter- i.] 

trans. (See qiiot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl,^ Counter-drawing, in painting, 
&c., the copying a design or painting, by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent matter . . 
Sometimes they counter-draw on glass. 1731 in Bailey 
( vol. II). 1:73s in Diet. Polygraj^k, 

t Cou’nterdriffc, sb. Obs. rare-K [Coun- 
TEB- 2 ] A plan, plot, or scheme in opposition. 

x6o3 Warner Eng. Eplt.' (i6i2) 371 Edward yongest 
but Surumor Sonne of the aforesaid Egelred : whom Nor- 
mandie had , .vnto nowe, mauger whatsoeuer counterdrifts, 
secured. 

t Coumterdriffc, v. Obs. rare-"^. [f, prec.] 
trans. To plan, plot, or contrive (anything) in 
opposition. 

1603 Warner Alh, Eng. Epit. (1612) 374 Whatsoeuer hath 
been at any time counterdrifted, a true title in a knowne 
descent hath euermore proued a preuailing Argument. 

t Coxi'siterdwedler. Obs. rare— \ [Coun- 
ter- 6.] A dweller on the opposite side ; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same lati- 
tude, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

1552 Recorde Cast. Kmwl, (1556) 93 Anticthones or 
Counterdwellers, haue like times of the day, but not of the 
year. 

COTl'nter-eartll- [Counter- 8 : a transl. of 
Gr. avTix^coyf f. dvrl over against, opposite + 
the earth.] An opposite or secondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system : cf. Antichthon. 

1857 Whewell /fist. Induct Sc. I. 52 They asserted that 
there was an antichthon, or counter-earth. 1863 Grote 
Plato 1. i. 13 [see Antichthon]. i88i S. F. Alleyne tr. 
Zelleds Pre^Socratic Philos. I. 450 The earth always turns 
the same side to the counter-earth and the central fire. 

Cou‘B.ter-eiement. [Counter- 6, 9 ] An 
opposite element. So Counter-elenxe*n.tal a. 

iSzy G. S. Faber Sac. Cal. Prophecy III. 211 The 
Virginity of the 144,000 Saints is the counter-element to the 
Unchastity of the Great Harlot. ^ Ibid. III. 208 The name 
Jehovah . . is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 
Mr. Mede) counter-elemental to the Name Apo.satfes. 

Coxi‘.nter-em'ba*ttled, ppl. a. Her. [Coun- 
ter- 14.] Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

1863 Boutell Man. Heraldry 77 Brefiessie, counter- 
embattled, having Battlements facing both way.s. 1883 
Cussans Her. iv. led. 3164 When a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
raguH, it must be blazoned as Emhatiled-counUr-embaU 
tied, or Potent-counter-potent, as the case may be. 

Counter-embowed, Her . : see Counter- 14. 
Cou'nter-eiia:mel, sb. [Counter- 6: after 
F. contre-imail.'] The enamel of the reverse or 
lower side of an enamelled plate. 

Hence Coumter-ena’mel, v. [cf. F. contre-im^ 
ailler\t to enamel on the back as well as the 
front, 

187s Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 272 When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled, it should be charged with less enamel, 
as, when exposed to heat, the enamel draws up the gold to 
itself, and makes the piece convex. 

Counter-energy, -engine, etc.: see Counter-. 
Couilterer (kaumtsroi). Boxing, [f. Coun- 
ter vX 5 -H -EB h] One who counters. 

1889 Badminton Libr., BoHng^x 66 The answer to this 
cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 
counterer. 

Cou*iiter-e^2?iiiine. Her. [Counter- 14 : 
cf. F. contre~hermme.\ The reverse of ermine; 
= Ermines, 

1737-51 CnKymmsCycl., Counter-ermine. See the article 
Ermines, [s. v. Ermines. .The French, .have no such term ; 
but call this black powdered with white, contre-ennine ; as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of 

Counter-esealloped « Counter-scalloped, 
t Cou'iiter-espaTier. Obs. Also contr* es- 
palier(e, contrespallier, contra-espalier, [ad. 
"E. contre-espalieri see Counter- 6, 8 and Espa- 
lier.] A lower espalier parallel to an ordinary 
espalier or to a fniit wall. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 14 The counter espalier, Is 
a hedge which forms all the walkes and allies of the garden. 
1:67s in Phil, Tra 7 is. X. 373 Such fruit as agrees best for 
Contrespalliers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit. 
1730-6 in Bailey (.folio). Contra-espalier. 1731- (vol. II.) 
Conid espalier. 

€ou*iiter-e:vidence. [Counter- 3.] Evi- 
dence tending to refute or rebut other evidence. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci, x. 54 Sense it self detects its more 
palpable deceits by a Counter-evidence. 1823 Bentham Not 
Paul 89. 1885 Sir E. Fry in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 294 

The finding was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 
produced was therefore conclusive. 

Counter-excitement, -exercise, -explana- 
tion, -espostulation, etc. : see Counter-. 
CotL'uter-exposirtion. Mus. [Counter- 3.] 
(See quot.) 

_ 1869 Ouseley Counierp. xxiii. i8o The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced by 
allowing the answer to lead, follow^ by the subject. It 
only implies that the subject and answer change places. 

Cou*nter-exte:nsio3x. Surg. [Counter- 6: 
cf. F. contre-exiension.'] ‘ The pulling or holding 
of the upper part of a broken limb, or of a dislo- 
cated joint, towards the trunk, while extension is 


being employed with the lower part’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. i860) ; see Extension i b. 

1873 Bedford Sailors Pocketdbk. vuL (ed. 25 303 By ex- 
tension and counter-extension by jack towels or sheets. 

So Coii: 3 iter-exte*nd to., -iaig* vbl. sb. 

1656 [J. Serjeant] tr. T". White's Peripat. Inst. 
would not be counter-extended with such a Magnitude. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v. Counter-extension Appa- 
ratus, It consists of. .a counter-extending band attached to 
the bed-head. 

t Coumterface, 2'* Obs. [Counter- 
To face in opposition. 

1721 Cibber Double Gallant ri, Sui^ she has a mind to 
counterface me, and not know me too. 

Counter-faced, Her. Counteb-pessed. > 

1830 in Robson Brit Herald III. Ghss. 

Counter-fact, -faUaey, etc.: see Counter-. 
Counterfaete, -ly, obs. var. Counterfeit, 
-ly. 

t Counterfa'oture. Obs. rare— K Alteration 
of Countereeiture, after 'h. factura. 

1651 N. Bacon Due. Govt Eng. ir, xvi. (1739) 84 Money 
..imbased by Counterfacture, Clipping, Washing, &c. 

Counterfaisanee, var. Counterpeisance, Obs. 
Counterfait(e, -faict, -fate, -fayte, -feet, 
etc., obs. ff. Counterfeit. 

Couii-ter-fa:ller, Spinning. [Counter - 8 + 
Faller.] In a cotton-spinning machine or mule, 
a wire which passes beneath the yarns, when 
pressed down by the faller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also oUtrib. 

_ 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II, 156 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the counterfaller. Ibid. 186 On the counter- 
faller shaft (of a mule] are several segments. 1866 Platt in 
Proc. Inst Meek. Engineers 228 The working of the two 
faller wires, a second or counter-faller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 
purpose of taking up the slack in the threads after the 
backing-off. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 396/2T0 keep 
the yarn at a uniform degree of tension whilst winding . . 
was one of the most difficult problems . . This is now. .done 
by the ‘ counter-falier 

t Cou-nter-farsMou, a. Obs. [Countee- 

10. ] That goes against the fashion ; anti-fashion. 

1673 Wycherley Love in Wood i. i, This counter-fashion 

brother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 

Counterfayture, bad obs. f. Counterfeiter. 
t Cou‘iiter-fee:d,Y'. Ohs. [Counter- i.] traits. 
To feed in return. 

1639 Lovelace Poems (1864) 231 Since you maintain His 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

t Cou*nterfei:sauce. Ohs. Also 6 -fesaunce, 
7 -fes-, -fais-, -faysanoe. [ad. F. contrefaisance^ 
f. contrefaisant, pr. pple. of contrefaire to counter- 
feit : see next and -ance.] The action of counter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

1390 Sfenser F. Q, L viiL 49 Duessa, when her borrowed 
light Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne. a 1641 Bp. 
Mount AGU Acts ^ Mon. 284 All was hypocrisie and counter- 
feisance. 1641 Maisterton Serm. 19 What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude the sense. 1656TRAPP Comm. Matt 
xxvii. (1868) 27^1 He scorns that such base counterfaisanee 
should be found in his followers. 

Counterfeit (kau*ntajfit, a. (pa. ppZe.) 
and sb. Forms: 3-6 couiitrefet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-fayt^e, 6 -feict ; 4-5 coiitrefet(e, 5-6 -faytCe, 
-faict, -fait ; 6 Atf. contrafait ; 5 contixfet, 6 con- 
terfeit, etc. ; 5-7 cownter-, coxmtir-, countyr- 
fet(e,etc.; 4-7 counterfet, -fete, -feet, 5-6 fett(e, 
5-7 -f0yt(e, -fayt(e, -fait(e, -faict, 6 -feict, 
-fect(e, -feight, etc., 6-7 -feat, etc., 7 -fitte, 6- 
-feit. [a. OF, contrefet, -fait, pa. pple. of centre^ 
faire — Pr. contrafar. Cat. contrafer, It. contraffare, 
f. L, type contrdfacere to make in opposition or 
contrast, hence, in opposing imitation, (Contra- 
f actio, setting m opposition or contrast, occurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.L.). In Fr., 
from the 14th c., often spelt faict after L., whence 
in Eng. in I5“i6thc. 
f A. pa. pple. Ohs. 

f 1 , Made in imitation of that which is genuine ; 
imitated, forged: see the verb. Ohs. 

[129a Britton i. v. § 14 Deners countrefetz a nostre 
monee.] c 1386 [see Counterfeit v. x b]. 1393 Gower 

Conf. I. 192 This letter .. Was counterfet in suche a wise, 
That no man shulde it apperceive. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

11. 803 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis- 
trusted. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit by sonie young counterfeiter. 

f 2 . Made to a pattern ; fashioned, wrought. Obs. 
X463 Bury Wills (1850) 23 A basyn and an ever of laten 
cownterfet therto. 1509 Hawes Pout. Pleas, xxxvi. xvii, 
Their shyppe boate curiously counterfay te. a 1547 Surrey 
AEneid iv, 687 The water counterfet Like unto blacke 
Avernus lake. 

1 3 . Transformed in appearance, disguised, Obs. 

c 14S9 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon iv. 120 She loked a longe 

the halle, Where she saw her sonnes thus countreiayte, 
whyche she knewe not, Ibid. xiv. 315 He . . dysguysed 
hyraself wonderfully . . And whan he was thus tomed and 
countrefayt, etc. 

1 4 . Represented by a picture or image. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Et^. Poesie ni, xix. (Arb.)^ 245 For 

nothing can be kindly counterfait or represented in his ab- 
sence, but by great discretion. 


B. acS. 

1 . Of material things or substances : Made in 
Imitation of something else, ‘imitation*, not 
genuine; made of inferior or base materials; 
spurious, sham, base (w^. of coin). 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, 1. xvii. 99 If he be not but countii% 
feet goold. 1330 Palsgr. 200/2 Counterfayt heer, per- 
revcque. 1333 Grimalde Cicero s Offices (1556) 144 b, Coun- 
terfet money in stede of good. 1663 Boyle Occas. Reji. iv. 
iv. (1675) 194 A Bait, which . . proves but a counterfeit Fly. 
s666 Pepys Diary (1S79) III. 497 ^ frame . . of counterfeite 
tortoise shell. 1703 Addison Italy xz The Palace, which 
without these Counterfeit Pillars would be beautiful in its 
kind. 17x7 Lady M. W, Montague Lett. II. xlvi. 32 
Of. .that paste., they make counterfeit jewels. 1878JEVONS 
Primer Pol. Econ. 107 It is difficult to make any counter- 
feit gold or silver. 

b. Of writings: Forged, not genuine, spurious, 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 194 This letter counterfete The mes- 
sanger .. bare. 1533 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 579/1 
Knowe wbiche wer the verye true scripture of God, and 
which wer scriptures countrefet. 1633-60 Stanley Hist 
Philos. (1701) 123/2 Panetius believes them to be his own, 
not counterfeit. 1788 Priestley Lect Hist. iv. xxx. 224 
To distinguish those that are truly ancient and genuine from 
such as are counterfeit. 1837 Maurice Ep.St. yohixi. zx To 
discern between the honest record and the counterfeit one. 
■fc. Fashioned, made after a pattern. Obs 
1463 Act Edw. IV, c. 4 Countrefeit basyns, ewers, hattes, 
brusshes, etc. 

2 . Of things immaterial; Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gower 1. 70 WiJ> a contrefet simplesse, Which 
hief was in a fals corage. *538 Bale Thre Lawes 1389 
That counterfet church standeth al by mennys tradycyons. 
/j: 1639 W. Whateley n. xxvi. (1640) 17 This 

painted and counterfeit goodnesse. 17x8 Freethinker No. 
39 F S These Counterfeit Terrours often grow, .to be Real. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sepn. (ed. 3) 1. xiv. 205, I also 
warn you against a counterfeit earnestness. 

Comb, 1338 Beggar’s Petit, in Select. Harl. Misc. C1793) 
151 Counterfeit-holy, and idle beggars, and vagabonds, 
fb. Disguised. Obs. 

1734 DrapiePs Lett, v, This counterfeit hand of my 
prentice is not very legible. 

3 . Of persons : a. That pretends or is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun); 
sham, pretended- 

1330 Palsgr. 209/2 Counterfayt gentylman, gentillatre, 
1348 Hall Chron, 229 This counteneiriit Herault. exCoo 
Norden Spec. Brit., Cornw. (xyzS)^ 33 Perkjm Werbeck. .a 
counterfeck Prince. 1667 Milton A Z.. iv. 117 Ire, envie 
and despair, Which marra his borrow’d visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. 1823 Chalmers Serm. 
I. 420 The counterfeit and the worthless Poor do a world 
of mischief to the cause of beneficence. 

fb. Pretending to be what he is not; false, de- 
ceitful. Obs. 

axS33 Ld. Berners Huon liv. 18 1 He is some counterfeyfc 
varlet. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 18 A craftie, dose, 
and counterfect felow. 1603 Jas, I in ElUs Orig. Lett. i. 
244 III. 80, I ame also glaide of the discoverie of yone litle 
counterfitte Wenche. ^ 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vi, § 22 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 

y 4 . Misshapen, deformed, Ohs. [After F. con- 

trefait ; cf. Counterfeited 2.] 

c 1450 Merlin xxxii. 635 A dwerf, the: moste contirfet and 
foulest that eny hadde sein. 1483 CtexToxs. Gold. Leg. 422/2 
Hir ii handes were styffe and contrefayte. 1373 Turberv. 
Venerie 52 Harts beare their heads in diuers sorts and 
manners, some well growne. .some other counterfet. 
y 5 . Imitated or represented in a picture or image 
(or transf. in writing or literary art) ; portrayed. ^ 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 246 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait coun- 
tenance. i6oa Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 54 Looke heere, vpon 
this Picture, and on this, The counterfet presentment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x. To infuse into 
the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright 
salmon flesh-tint. 

C. sb. 

1 . A false or spurious imitation, 

a. of material things or substances. 

<71400 Maundev. ('1839) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem 
[diamonds] often of cnstalle. .But. .theise contrefetes ben 
not so harde. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 540 Neuer call 
a true peece of Gold a Counterfeit. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia t. 17 They haue no Beards but counterfeits. 1726 
Db Foe Hist Devil n. viii. (1840) 289 Every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender. 1864 Bowen Logic 
35 3> 1 cannot be sure that it is an apple. It may be 
only a wax counterfeit. 

b. of things abstract or immaterial, ^ 

1599 Shaks. ^Much Ado ii. iii. 109 Counterfeit ? There was 
neuer counterfeit of passion came so neere the life of passion 
as she discouers it. 1649 Milton Eikon, Pref., Els J ustice . - 
were not Justice, but a fals counterfet of that impai tial and 
Godlike vertue. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its counterfeit, 

c. A writing, etc. that is not genuine ; a forgery. 

1613 j[. Salkeld Treat. A^tgels ^zs^ Though for the same 

also Origines be cited : yet certaine it is, that that Origines 
is a counterfeit 1624 Gataker 'I'rans-ubst. 109 Citing (be- 
sides some of his owne counterfaits. .) a saying of S. Chry- 
sostome. 171a Arbuthnot ^ohn Bull^ iii. iii, He has the 
original deed. .the others are counterfeits. 

y 2 . One who imitates another for whom he 
passes himself off ; a pretender, an impostor. Obs. 

1574 tr. MarloraCs Apocalips 30 Of which Epistles . . the 
fifth and seuenth are directed too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. The two 
counterfeits, Lambert, and Perkin Warbeck. 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius in. 88 Narses met him ; and upon speech 


COtrjSTPEEI'EIT- 

wxtli him, found him counterfet. 1:754 Sherlock Disc. 
<15-59) I. i. 36 The specious Pretences of Counterfeits and 
Impostors. 1768 H. Walpole DouMs 86 The per- 

sons who conlci best detect the Counterfeit, if he [Perkin 
Warbeckl had <ibeen one. ' ^ ' 

tb. = CoUNTlEEFJJIf ER I- 

1605 Sylvester II, iH. To hoyl 

to death some cunning counterfeit That with false stamp 
some PmcesCoyn' hath beat 
f S. An imitation or representation in painting, 
scnlptnre, etc. ; an image, likeness, portrait. Obs. 

(C ?:4oo Maundev. (1839) xx. 218 All ho ben maryed 
han a countrefete made lyche a maimes foot vpon here 
hedes. .in tokene jja'l: hei ben vnder niannes fote and vnder 
subieccioun. 1581 J. Bell H addon ' s Am’w. Osor. 322 They 
never painted the resemblaunce or counterfaite of Gods 
contenaunce in table, or picture. ^1:596 Shaks. Merck, K 
in, ii. IIS What finde I here ? Faire Portias counterfeit. 
160$ Holland 39 An olde little counterfeit in brasse 

representing him being a child. 1620 T. M ay Heir in DadeUy 
(3780) VIII. 126 Wear it about ’em as lovers do their mis- 
tress' counterfeit. 1665 Phil. Trane. I. 99 Making more 
lively Counterfaits of Nature in Wax. 4:;x843 Southey 
Inscriptions xlv, Him, in whose prophetic countearfeit Pre- 
served, the children . . may see their father’s facO, Here to 
the very life pourtray’d. 
b. jig. A copy. arch. 

1587 Golding Be Mornay xiv, (1617) 210 In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world. 1591 
Trottb. Raigne IC. t 6 He looketh like the king 

.1 neuer saw so lluely counterfet Of Richard Cordelion, as 
in him. 1879 J. D. Long AEmid ix. 378 Entranced at such 
A counterfeit of his own filial love. 

1 4. A deformed or misshapen person : cf. B. 4 . 
1557 North Gueuards DiaU Pr. 73 b/a, I am lame, I am 
crooked, I am balde, 1 am a counterfeyte. 1578 T. N, tr. 
Conq. VV. India 177 He had Dwarfes, crookebacks, and 
other deformed counterfeits, .to laugh aL 
t 5. The action of counterfeiting. Oh. rare. 
1843 Citstinds Empire of^ Czar 111 , 309 Such origin- 
ality as they have lies in the gift of counterfeit. 
Cbimterffeit (koumtorfit, -Ht), Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec. ; taken as adL F. conire/atre.'] 

1. Pram. To make am iimtadono,^ imitate (with 
intent to deceive) : a. an action, etc, 

1340 Hakipole Pr. Cmsc. 4311 Pus sal anticrist pan coun- 
trefette be wondirs of God. 1526 Pilgr. Per/* (W, de W. 
1531)30 D, By theyr enchauntementes. .counterfeytynge the 
myracles of Moyses. 1667 Milton P. L. ix, 1069 That false 
Worm, of whomsoever taught ‘To oounteifet Mans voice. 
X719 J. RtatARDSoN Art Crit. i'86 Colouring and Drawing 
..are as impossible to be Counterfeited as the Handling. 
*1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. tu. vi, Counterfeiting a sneeze. 

D. a thing ■; To malte a framdul^it imitation of, 
forge {e.g. coin, bank-notes, handwriting). 

<71386^ Chaucer Man o/LavIs T. 648 (Hark MS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pr3ruely.,And countreiet pey were subtilly. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv, 160 Men counterfeten hem [dia- 
monds] often of cristall. 1590 Hakluyt Pic/, Virginia Pref. 
(i8S8),y f any seeke to contpefmct thes my bookx. a6o» Ful- 
KECKK xst Pt. ParaU. -88 If a man doe counterfeit the 
Kings money.. this is treason. 1621 Elsing Delates Ho, 
Lords (Camden) 95 The prison«:s which counterfey ted my 
L. Staf^rdes hande and scale. 1737 Berkeley Let. Wfcs. 
1871 IV, 249 That it be felony to counterfeit the notes of 
ttas bank. 1790 Paley Hera! Paul. i. 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul’s qpistles. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
378 He counterfeited the seal of J^usanxas, [and] opened 
the letter entrusted to him. 1875 Jevons iJf<7«?y(i878) 43 
The coins ..would become dirty and ea^y counterfeited. 

aLsol. Swift DrapiePs Lett, vi, Continuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as he lives. 

t c. To make spniious, adulterate. Oh. 

T398 Trevisa 'Booth, xvn. xli (1495), Saffron is somtyme 
countrefetyd wyth a tbynge that hyght Croco magina. .the 
saperfluyte of spycery. ^ 1577 B. Googe Hereslacks Ht^l. 
It. {1586} 6s it [saffronl is o^ily counterfeited by. .adding 
thereto . . lead to encrease the weight, *686 W. Hakris tr. 
Lemery's Chym. 1. xvL <ed. 3) 367 Crystal Mineral is often 
countarfedted by imxing Rooke aiom with it during the 
fuskra. .This adulteration may be known, etc. 

2. To make (anything) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else; to make or devise (something 
spurious) and pass it off as genuine ; to forge. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 648 And cotmtrefeted 
was ful subtilly Another lettre wroght ful synfully. 1393 
[see CoxmTERFEiT pa, pple. t]. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 52 
The fyn bawme is more heuy twyes, pan is the bawme p*- is 
sophisticat and counterfeted. isfe Sum. Certain ReasoJts 
-in Harl. Misc. (MalK.) IL 477 By 'oontinuing of the base 
monies, divers persons.. have counterfaicted. 1665 Sir T, 
Herbert Tra-v. (1677) ^^7 lost a Ring of Gold, .he con- 
ceals the loss, and counteifeits another like it of silver. 1726 
Adz), Capi. R. Boyle She. .counterfeited the Letter .she 

f ive me as from her Father. *873 Act^S-j Viet. c. 86 1 25 
very person who forges or counterfeits any certificate, 
'\‘S. To put a false or deceiving appearance 
upon ; to disguise, falsify. Oh. 

cx^Bg Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vH. 172 Reynawde . . 
contrefaytted thus his langage, by cause the duke Naymes 
sholde not knowe hym. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt, Par. 
Matt. vi. 44 Men like players counterfeted and disguysed. 
1679 G. R, tr. Boyaiuau’s Theat. World i. 36 He counter- 
feits his voice, so that you would think it some othea: Urd. 
1722 De Fob Moll FI. .(1S40) 324 , 1 counterfeited my voice. 
4. To put on (with intent to deceive) the appear- 
ance or semblance of; to feign, pretend, simulate. 

a. with simple obj. (a feeling, quality, etc.). 
^1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 13 Bot if J>ay conterfete 
crafte. . As he honest vt-W37th, and in-with alle fylhez, pen ar 
})ay synful. <ri534^tr. Pi?/. Ver^. Hist. (Camden) I. 
250 Hee, cownterfftinge great expedition to fighte, slipped 
away unto his adversaries. 1608 Bp.^ Hall Char. Virtues 
<<■ V. ti. 76 The Hypocrite, .counterfeits a smiling welcome. 
1662 Stilungfl. Orig Saer. 11. v. § i To deter men. .from 
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counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit. 1753 Johnson Adve^ 
tiirer No. 120 F 6 To counterfeit happinj^ which they do 
not feel. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. iv. ii. To counterfeit 
death. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.^ IV. 326 Signs of im 
creasing prosperity, .which could neither be counterfeited 
nor concealed. 

•f* b. with o/j. cl, or inf. Obs. 

1534 Whitinton Tullyes Ojicesi, <iS4o)Tt5 Counterfayring 
that truce was taken for the dayes, and not for the nygktes. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, iro b, False teachers. . 
countrefeiting to preache ray gospell. 1600 Shaks. A . V, L. 
IV, iii. 174 T^e a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv, xii. (1647) 189 The.se Templars 
were loth King Lewis should come to Ptolemais, though 
they counterfeited he should be very welcome there. 

1 0 , refl. with inf, or compi, Obs. 

1610 Healey Si. A zeg. Citie of God 2 [They] counterfeited 
themselves to be the servants of Christ. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah K. X. 218 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
mad, 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. v, <1840) 231 Who 
counterfeited himself to be a devil, 

t d. intr. (for reji.) with compi. Ohs. rare. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vi.(t85i) 124 The .same man of .sin 
counterfeiting proteslanl. 1649 — Eifeon. i. {1851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bin ever to counterfet 
ReU^ous. 

•ho. To assume the character of (a person, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be; to pass oneself off as; to per- 
sonate. Obs. 

C X290 .S'. Eng, Leg. 1 . 14/449 Bi him Imt }Knx countrefetest. 
1:1323 Poem Times Edvo, // 122 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 Thise abbotes and piiours. .riden wid hauk and hound, 
and contrefeten knihtes. 1480 Rolt, Devyll 33 He muste 
counterfeyt a foie in all manere. 1350 Crowley Inform. ^ 
Petit. 483 Tenauntes not able to be lands lorde.s, and yet, 
after a sorte, they conterfayte landelordes. 162a Bacon 
Hen. VH (J.), To counterfeit and personate the second son 
of Edward IV. supposed to be murdered. 

6 . intr. To feign, make pretence, practise deceit. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1483 , 1 amseke inernest. .()uod 

Pandarus, Thow shsdt the betir pleyne, And hast the lesse 
nede to contrefete. 1477 Norton Ord. A ick. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 48 ’They will counteifaict to beguile their Brother. 
x6oi Shaks. Thuel. N. iv. ii. 122 Are you not mad indeed, 
or do you hut counterfeit? 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
(1877) I. 72 In this last scene of death, there is no more 
counterfeiting. 

7 . Pram. To take, receive, or have the appear- 
ance of ; to ' Imitate l>e an imitation of, simulate, 
Tesemble, be like. (Without implying deceit.) 

e 1335 E. E, Aim. P. A. SS5 More haf we serued . . J>en 
pyse hat wro5te not hourez two. And hou^ dotz hem vus to 
counterfete. C1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. vi. 173 So as it ne 
may nat oontrefeten it, .ne ben euene lyke to it. 1392 West 
1st Pt. Symbol. § 32 F, These Contractes , . in respect of 
labor to bee taken, .counterfait Location and conduction. 
x63a Milton U PeftMroso SoWhereglowing embers through 
the room Teach light to oounterfedt agloom. a xiSfii Fuller 
Worthies (1840) IlL 113 A bri^e, which, bding built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth a continued street. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones Pal. Fortune Poems 23 A golden ray . . taught the 

f loom to counterfmt the day. a 1639 Psiaed Poems (1864) 

. 166 Sleep counterfeited Death so well. 

1 8. To imitate, copy: a. To follow the example 
or(a person). Oh. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus nr. rxio Wol je the childishe 
lalous contrefete? tfX386 — Hun's Pr. T.soiNowsyngeth 
sire . . Let se konne ye youre fader countrefete ? a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1186, I may not countirfete 
Scipioun In aimes. X536 Tindale i Cor. iv. 16, I desyre 
you to counterfayte me. X5S3 T. Wilson Rhet (1580) 222 
Counterfeictyng those that doe i^eake distinctly. 1607 
Walkington Opt. Glass vii. (1664) 83 They. -do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poet. 

tb. To imitate or folow {conduct, actiem, 
manner, fashion). Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Frol. 139 She- .peyned hire to countrefete 
cbeere Of Court and to been estatlich of manere. X513 
Douglas AEneis xiii. ii. icx> contyrfeyt my reuth and 
pite eik. 1558 Kennedy Contend. Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc., (1844) 132 Walde God thair wer ais mony contrefatit 
tbair repentance as dois thair vice. 1604 Jas. I Connterhl. 
(Arb.) 105 Counterfeiting the maners of others- 

f e. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing). 
Ohs. exc. as in l b. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XI. 133 Of aHe maner craftus I con 
counterfeten heor tooles, XS77 1 ®* Googe Hereslach's 
Hush. IL (1586) so Som making eartb in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 32 Every 

f art as artificially counterfeited a.s they can devise. 1621 
,ADY M. Wroth Urania 519 Her complexion, .neuer was 
for excellency equald, or could be (sjumerfeited. 

t d. To make or devise (a djing) in imitation 
of something else. Obs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 22 Thys onest craft of good masonry 
Wes..y-cownterfetyd of thys clerkys y-fere. 1573 Gas- 
coigne Pr. Pleas. Reniha.., Who had likewise huge and 
monstrous Trurapettes counterfetted wherein they seemed 
to sound. 

to. To represent by a picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, delineate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, eta Obs^ 

€ X440 Promp. Peerv. 99 Cowntyrfetyn, configure., con- 
formo. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. KentiTZuB) 313 It re- 
quireth an Apelles to have Alexander well counterfaited. 
X642 R. Carpenter Experience iv. i. 123 The pictures 
coimterfeit men and women. ^ 1660 Bloome (title), The 
bqoke of five colludes of architecture. .Drawn and counter- 
feited after the right Symmetry and cunning measure <ff 
Free-Masons. 

tb. To represent, portray, or reproduce in 
writing or by literary art. Oh. 

c 1369 Chaucer Detke Blaatnche 1241 , 1 can not now weU 
counterfete Her worries, but this was the grete Of her 


OOtJITTESFEITIJEE. 

answere. 1330 Palsgr. 17 Suche as writte farcLs and con- 
trefait the vulgare s]geche, 

t Coumterfeitable, a. Oh. 7-are. [f. prec. 
vb. f -ABLE.] Capable of being counterfeited. 

1676 Moixoy De fure Mariiimo Provided it be 

durable, not counterfei table, and difficult 10 come by. 

Cotpnterfeited, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ed i,] 
1. Imitated, simulated, feigned, pretended, etc. : 
see the vb. 

I? 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. i^f 5 Hips, f hfedea, With thyne 
contrefetid peyne & wo. 1332 More Confid. Tindale Wks. 
568/1 The false counterfayted churches of heretikes. 156S 
Grafton Chrm. IL 106 This counterfeated soothsayer. 
1677 W. Hubbard Harrative ii. 32 He pulled forth a 
counterfieted pass. 1769 Goldsm. Des, Vill. 201 Full well 
they laughed with counterfeited glee At all his jokes. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 14/1 A large quantity of count^- 
feited 20 copeck pieces. 

i-S. Beformed, misshapen; of monstrous form; 
s= COUNTEKFEIT a. 4. Obs. [repr. F. cotilrfcdtPl 
1340 Ayenl. 15 l>is like best . . zuo y-countrefeted and 
dreduol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Foure men counter- 
feted and lame in al their membris. 

Counterfeiter (kairnto-ifitar). Forms: see 
CouNTEEEEiT ; also with endings 5 -ere, 6-7 -or, 
-our, (-ure). [a. F. contrefailmr, f. contrefaire 
to CoUNTEBFEiT : cf. bunfaitcur benefactor. See 
-EE 2 3.] One who counterfeits : see the verb. 

1 , One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc.); a forger; spec, a 
maker of coun terfeit coins, a coiner. 

c 1430 Pilgr, LyfMankode in. xvil (1869) 144 A. .counter- 
fetere of seies. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VI J I, c. 6. § 6 The 
counterfeiters of any coyne currant within this realme. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1636) 184 Coyne which was corrupted by 
Counterfeitours. 1697 Luttrell (1857) IV. 269 

The counterfeiters of the exchequer bills. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 60 To baffle the shill of the counterfeiter. 

2 . One who imitates (a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. PMLos. (Palfr.) iii. iv, He cannot 
be a true seruer of God . . but. .a counterfaiter of Gods ser- 
uice, 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. r. 16 Satan is in many 
thinges a counterfaiter of God. 1575 Fulke Confut. Doctr. 
Purg. <1577) 170 That . . shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selfe . . Bishop of lerusalem. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 0:2^ A counterfetter and dLssembler, 1611 
CoTGR., Cafard, an hypocrite ; a counterfeiter of, or dis- 
sembler in, religion. 1719 J. RiCHARr^QN Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of. .such a Master. . : The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connois.seur, 

8. An imitator ( with no sense of deceit^ 

1526 Tindale Eph. v. I Be ye counterfeters of God. 1348 
mAiA. Ckron. 232 b, No man bathe sene a better counterfay- 
tor or player in any Comedle or Tra^edie. 1389 Putthnham 
Eng. Poesie i. i. (Arb.) 20 A Poet.. is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873} 376 
The counterfeiters have changed -tWr dress. 

CoTL'uterfeiting, vbl. sh, [f. as prec, 4 - 
1.] The action of the verb Countebeeit, q.y. 
c 1440 Promp. ParzK, (lUyvmtyTittyngfi, conformacio. 1361 
Daus ts, BulUnger on Apoc. iiyjg^ 2 b, Those Scriptures, 
which vtterly want all suspition of counterfeityng. 1697 
Lmd. Gaz. No. 3326/1 The Persons concerned in the said 
Forgery and Counterfeiting, 1873 Jevons Money (187S) 44 
To render counterfeiting more difficult. 

Cou'nterfeiting,///. a. [f. as prec. + -mo 2,] 
That counterfeits ; see the verb. 

1^93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. iii. 28 As if the Tragedie Wa?e 
plaid in iest, by counterfetting Actors. 1627 P. i^'LETCHER 
Docusts n. xxvi, By heart They all have got my counter- 
feiting part. 

CoiUlterfeitly (kau*nt3jfitli), adv. Obs. [f. 
CouNTEBPEiT a. + -LY 2 .] In a counterfeit manner ; 
feignedly, pretendedly, deceitfully, falsely. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erassn. Par. Eph. vL 3 In whose 
[Christ's] syghle nothing is acceptable, that is counter- 
faytely done. 1607 Shaks. Cor.w. iii. 107 , 1 will practice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref. Epist. Pordagfs Mystic Div. 59 Wisdom 
from above . . without H^Tpocrisie . . not acting ani wale 
counterfeitly. 1717 De Foe Metn. Ch. Scot. 35 Counter- 
feitly and lyingly to serve you. 

Count erfeitness (kau-ntorfitnes). [f. as 
prec, + -NESS.] The quality of being counterfeit 
XS57 Chekk Lei. ia A scham's Scholem. (Arb.) Pref. 5 Then 
doth ourtung naturallie. . vtter her meaning, when she bou- 
roweth no counterfeitness of other tunges to attire her self 
withall. 1643 R. Garner Treat. Baftisme 3 The first 
Touchstone.. whereby the . . counterfextnesse of the same 
will be discovered. 

t C0'a*u.terfeitress« Ohs. rare. [a.OF. 
trefaiifieresse, f. conto'efaiteur : see Counteb- 
FEITEB and -ESS.] A female counterfeiter. 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed Chron, VI. 19 
Dame nature the counterfeitresse of the celestiall workeman. 

t Cou'nterfeiture. Obs. Forms : 4 contre- 
faiture, 6 conntrefeituxe, contreyfaytiire, 9 
counterfeitnre. [a. OF, centrefaittire, ad. L. 
type ^contrdfactura, f. co7itrdfacere see CouK- 
TEEFBIT t). and -XJBE.] 

1 . The action of counterfeiting; feigning, pre- 
tence, deceit ; forgery. 

£•1325 Poem Times Edw. 7 / 280 in PoL Songs (Camden) 

t 6 Al his contrefaiture is colour of sinne, and host. 1804 
. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 514, I converted myself 
to the belief that they are forgeries by trying to find argu- 
ments for their counterfeiture. 
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CDUE-TEBIMG-. 


b. <\\\s&i-€mcr. An imitation, counterfeit 

Gest/V. Jfira;w<? 97 Acountrefeitureand resemblaunce 
of thee true sacrifice. 

2 . Mis-sliaping, deformity. [A French sense.] 

£ 1500 3Ieiusmg 198 It was grete dommage, whan eny con- 
Ireyfayture was in the membres of suche noble men. 

Comiterfeittire, bad obs. f. CouistTERPEiTER. 
CJo'iiiLterfesa-(ii)iioe, Tar. Coui^teefeisance. 
CO'iuater-fe'Ssed, PpL a. Her, [Coxjn-ter- 
14: cf. F. contre-fasci^ O)^, mntrefaissiS (Gode- 
froy).] Barry and divided pale-wise, the half bars 
being of alternate tinctures. 

1435 Bk. Si. All>nnSy Her. B iij a, Fretly is calde in armys 
whan the cootarmure is counter'fesid. 1727-51 in Chambers 
Crr/. s.v. C&ntre-hmd. 

'Counter-fe’ssy, a. AT^r.^prec. 

Gomiiiterfetie, -fett(es obs, ff. Counterfeit. 

+ 0 OTX*iiter-figTire. rare. [Countee- 

8 : it answers to Gr. avrirv-nos image, Antitype.] 
A figure or type corresponding to something 
else, 

3:56x Daws tr. BuUmger on. Apoc. (isysVyyb, These 
:thynges..be not to be taken corporally, but spiritually as 
counterfigures of other things. 1574 tr. M4trloraf s Apocalips 
113 Howbeit through that happinesseas it were in a counter- 
figure, the prophet had further foresight. 

t €oil’llter-£le- Obs.rare—'^. [COUNTER- 
8.] A file standing opposite another. 

1653 K. CoGAT tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxvlu. 1S3 All the 
Army was. .divided into twelve Battalions, whereof they 
made twelve Files, and one Counterfile in the Vantguard, 
that incompassed the whole Camp, in manner of an half 
Moon. 

t Con'llter-fillet. Obs. rare-K A kind of 
hllet for the hair. 

1:1430 Aniurs of Artk. xxix. <I)ouce MS.) Here fax in 
fyiie perre was fretted in folde, Contrefelet [z/. r. conterfe- 
lette, countur-felitl and kelle, coloured fulle clene. 

€oti*iiter-S.^ssnrc. Stirg. [Counter- 6 b : cf. 

CoNTRAPissURE.] A fractnre of the skull occur- 
ring opposite the place where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne Exf. Lex. i86oh 
1656 Ridglev Praci. Physic 172 IFe place of the Counter- 
fissure is guessed at. 1727-51 Chambers Qyc/., Counter- 
fissure. [See CONTRAFISSUEE.] 

Gounterfitte, obs. f. Counterfeit. 
Gounterfix, -flight, -flow : see Counter-. 
t Coimterfleu rty, a. Her, Ohs. [Counter- 
14 : cf. ¥.Jleurete^ =next. 

1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 160 Scotland beareth Or^ a 
fJon enclosed with a double tressure fleurty and counter 
JSeurty Gules. 1830 [see Counterflowered], 

CoTinterfleiiry, -flory (kaumtojifio-ri, 
wfioaTi), a. Her. Forms; 6 conterflorie, oonn- 
ifcerflnrie, 8-9 -fleury, -flory, 9 -fleTaTi(e, -fleurd. 
[ad. F. contrefleuri ; cf. Counter- 14, and Fleury, 
Flory.] Of an ordinaxy {esp. a tressure) : Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. Counter-flowered.) 

157a Bossewell a rmorie ii. 41 b, Without mention made 
of anye tracte, or Tressour Conterflorie. «:i8o6 Surtees 
Mem. (Surtees Soc. 1852) 275 Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and tressures counterflory. 1882 Cussans Her. 
iv. (ed. 3) 69 The Tressure . . is usu^ly borne double, aind 
Fleury counier-feury, — that is, with eight Fleurs-de-lys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scotland. 

Cotinter-flowered, ppl a. Her. = prec. 

?u: 1700 Montgomeries^ in Evans O. B. (1784) I. ix. 48 In 
heralds books your ensigns flower'd, And counter-flower d. 
±708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. i. u. ii. {1743’) 53 
Within a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lys. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Conire-hend. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counter-flo^oered or -flurty.^ same as 
counter- Jl eury or -flory ^ and sometimes called •fioretty. 
Also Gouuter-flowery, 

1787 in PoRNY Her. Gloss. 

Counterfly (kau-ntojfloi). Meek. [Counteb- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines. 

Counterfoil Jcau-ntojfoil). [f. Counter- 8 + 
Foil leaf.] 

1 . A complementary part of a bank cheque:, 
official receipt, or the like, which registers the 
particulars of the principal part, and is retained by 
the person who gives out that part. 

(It varies from a duplicate to a mere memorandum of the 
contents of the part given out.) 

1706, [see Cheque i]. Early Hist. Man. 

vii. 166 tally survives still.. in the counterfoil of the 
banker’s cheque. 1887 Times 10 Oct. 3/3 To enter on the 
counterfoils of the licences the amount he received. 
t 2 . = CoUNTERSToCK. Obs, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Counterfoil or Conoder-siock, 
that part of a Tally struck in the Exchequer, which is kept 
by the Officers of the Court; the otlier Part, call’d the 
Stock, being deliver’d to the Party that has paid or lent the 
Queen any Money upon such Account. 1708 J. Chamber- 
xayne St. Gi. Brit. 1. 11, xiii. (1743) 121 In whose Office at 
Westminster are preserved all the Counterfoilsof the talli^. 

Counterfbot, obs. Sc. f. Counterfeit. 
t Gou*nter-footed, a. Obs. nonee-wd. A 
transl. of Gr. dvTiiroSesr Antipodes. 

iSSx Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted or Counterpasers. 

Coxi.*nter-fo:rcej cou-nterforce. [Coun- 


ter- 2, 3.] A force acting in opposition to 
another ; contrary, opposing, or resisting force. 

1669 Bp. W. Barlow Austv. Nameless Caih. 168 By 
counterforce of both their strengths vthe one impelling, the 
other resi.sting) the Clouds breake into Thunder. 18x7 
Coleridge Lay Sertn. 405 A counter-foive is wanting. 
<21859 1^*2 Quince Y WarVlVs, HI. 263 A counterforce to 
greater evils. 1871 Morley Volia:ire 181 There was 
no counter-force, for the mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. 

Counterfort (kan-ntsjfbait). [ad. F. conirefort 
or It contraforte (Florio) ; see Counter-.] 

1 . A buttress or projecting piece of masonry to sup- 
port and strengthen a wall or terrace ; a. in Fortif. 

1590 Marlowe Ft. Tamburl. m. ii, The bulwarks and 
the rampires [must be] large and strong. With cavalieros 
and thick counterforts. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet.., Cofiira- 
fuerte, a counterfort or skonce. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Counier-forts Cm Fortif.) are certain Pillars and Parts of the 
Walls of a Place, distant from 15 to .20 Foot one from 
another. 1828 J, M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 2) 333 For 
full scarpe revetements . . the length of the counterforts 
should be one-fifth of their height. i8jS9 f - -A- Griffiths 
Artill. Man. (1862) 269 The counterfort joins the escarp. 
fg. 1877 W RAX ALL Hugo’s Misir. ii. Ixx, Mitchell's brigade, 
and Maitland’s guards, as epaulments and counterforts, 
b. in Arch. 

X727-S1 Chambers Cycl,, Counterforts, Buttresses, or 
Spurs, are pillars of masonry, serving to prop or sustain 
walls or terrasses, subject to buldge, or be thrown down. 
i 85 i Smiles Engineers II. 210 The quay-wall wus.. 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts. X887 
W. G. Palgrave Ulysses 30 The path. . is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterforts. 

2 . iransf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountain or mountain-cliain. 

[1839 Murchlson Silur. Syst. i. xiii. 163 Rocks .. acting 
as contreforts or supports to the higher mountain summit.] 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xxv. IV. 16 Between the . . gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius. 

*1* 3 . nonce-use. A fort raised by the besiegers, an 
opposing fort. [f. Counter- 3.] 
a 1640 Jackson Creed xn. xvL Wks. XII. 128 We are to 
shake these two rotten foundations whereon their arguments 
. . are grounded . . Our first counterfort shall be this. 

CotL'iiterforted, ppL [f. prec. + *ed.] 
Strengthened with cormterforts. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) Ii. 75 Acute-angled embank- 
ments faced with cut stone counterforted. 

CoiL*nter-fraJCtTire. Surg. [Counter- 6 b ; 
cf. F. contre-frachire.} A fracture produced in 
an opposite or different part. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anai. IlL 574/2 A counterfracture at 
some other part of its {i.e. the trachea’s] circumference. 

t Count erframe, [Countee- i.] To 
fashion or frame contrariwise, to reverse. 

154a UoALL Erasm. ApopJi. 165 a, Philippus..ttspyyng .. 
Hecatei'os to bee a prudente feloe. .and contrariewise Am- 
photeros to bee a loutyshe persone . . clene turned, and 
countreframed their names. 

t Cou’nterfront, sb. Obs. [ad. It. contra- 
fronte * a spurre or the inner part of a bulwarke ' 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. contrejroni part opposite 
the front (i5thc. in Godefioy), See also Con- 

TRAFRONT,] 

a. Fortif. A spur ; *= Contrafront. b. The 
rear face (of a pier or the like).^ 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War iv, ili. X33 The Orechion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Gurtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffei s Amphiih. 220 The Counter-front 
is something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence f Cotfnterfront v. 

1611 Florio, Contrafrontare, to coanterfront. 
t Couuterfru'sh, V. Ohs. Sc. In 6 oontyr-. 
[f. Counter- i ■+ Frush zr.] irons. To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis xi. xii. 44 Togidder duschls the 
stowt stedis atanis, That athiriscontyr fruschitvthexis banis. 

Cou*Ilter-fu:gue- Mus. ? Obs. [a. F. emtre- 
fugue : see Counter- 12.] A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^ Counter-fugue, (in Musick) is 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1721 
Bailey Counter fuges. 

Counterfatt, obs. Sc. f. Counterfeit, 
Counter-gabion, -gabble : see Counter-. 
Cou’uter'gauge, sb. Also -gage, -gtmge, 
[Counter- 8.] (See quots.) 

X727-S1 Chambers Cyct, Cotmier-gage, in carpentry, a 
method used to measure the joints, by transferring, v.gr. the 
breadth of a mortise to the place in the timber where the 
tenon is to be, in order to make them fit each other. [So ia 
Bailey (vol. II. 4731), Builder's Diet. (1734^, Nicholson 
Praci, Builder (1823) 583, Gwilt, etc.] 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Counter-gage, an tmjustable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of aTnortise to the end of a 
stack where a tenon is to be made, or vice versa, 

Cou^xiter-gau-ge, [Counter- i.] To 
gauge so as to chieck a prior gauging. 

X869 Daily News 22 Nov., Those who know that the 
Canal has been constantly gauged and counter-gauged. 
Hence Counter-ganger. 

I’jcu^Lond. Gaz. No. 4027/4 By John Tremlett, Counter- 
Gager for the present Lord Mayor. 

Cou'uter-geai^r. [Counter- 8 .] The driving 
gear whence power is communicated by a belt or 
the like to the separate machine driven by it. 


Gounter-giffc, -gird-: see Counter-. 
Gouuter-gobony. Her. = CouNTER-coirpcNT. 

1830 in Robson HI. Gloss. 

€ou'3iter-gua:rd, coumtergiiard, Also 
6-7 -gard(e, 7 contre-gard(e. [ad. F. contrs- 
(15th c.) : see Counter- 8, 13.] 

1 1 . An extra guard to check another guard, or 
to be a reserve defence. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. cccxix. 493 The constable, for 
doute of his men, sent out another company of men of 
armes, to be a countergarde to the foragers that were gone 
before for the engyn. 165X N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11, 
xxvi. (1739) 1 16 As if he had obtained a general Pass from 
Providence, with warranty against all Counter-guai^ds 
whatever. ■ 

2 . Fortif. *■ A narrow detached rampart, placed 
immediately in front of an important work, to 
protect it from being breached ’ (Stocqiieler'). 

1591 Garrard Jf W JVarre 3x12 This masse of earth being 
placed as I . have said, may be named a Countergarde. 1695 
Lond. G<22.‘No. 3100/3 The Contregard of a half Bastion 
called St. Roque, lyfia Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. xxvii. 
The counterguard which faced the counterscarp. X839 Sir 
W. F. Napier Penins. xvi. v, Counterguards for the 
bastions. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edjic. IV. 138/1 Counter- 
guards are outworks who.se primary object is to screen the 
escarps of the ravelins and enceinte from being breached. 

3 . Part of a sword-hilt. 

1874 Bou TELL ^ Arm. ix. 173 In addition to these 

primaries, .of the hilt, the pommel, barrel, and cross-guard, 
our model swmrd in its hilt has also a guard and a counter- 
guard (garde and conire-garde ) — that is, it has_ on eadj 
side of the barrel, or fusee, and perpendicular to its axis, a 
plate of metal, flat or concave, plain or in open worla 

tCoTcuntergua rd, z/. Obs. Abo 6-7 -gaud, 
[ad. F. eontregarder (13th c. in Littre) : see 
Counter- i.] 

1 . trans. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evilh 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. 28 a, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill will. 

2. To guard (a person or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 53 They are set 
before them to countergard and keepe them, both from ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. 1594 Carew 
Huarte’s Exam.^ Wits xiii. (1616) 204 He alwayes studieth 
to offend with wiles, and such wit is requisit wherewith to 
countergard our selues. 1640 A. Harsnet Gods Summ. 
171 He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 

Counter-liaffc, -hypotheses : see Counter-. 

t Co’auter-harmo'iiical, a. Obs. = Con- 

TRA-HARMONICAL. 1727-51 in Chambf.rs Cyct. 

t Gon^ater-lia'tcll, V. Obs. [ad. F. contre- 
blacker (17th c. in Hatzfeld) : cf. Counter- 7 + 
Hatch zr.] To Cross-hatch, 

1662 'Evmxvi Chalcogr. iio Thwarted (if you will counter- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals. 1727-51 Chambeiss 
Cycl, s.v. Hatching, Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in 
fess, signifies or 

Hence f Goumter-Iiatcli d* -^B.atcliiai.g’ vbl sb. 

1663 Evelyn Chalcogr. 126 Of Counter* Hatches. Ibid. 
The counter-hatchings also, coming tenderly off, and well 
conducted, .render, .an admirable, .effect. 

t Gou’nter-he-dg’e. Obs.iare~~^. [Codnter- 
8 b.] A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St 11. xiii- 100 Hedges and 
counterhedges (having in number what they want in height 
and depth) serve for barracadoes. .and scotch the wheeling 
about of the foot. 

OoXL*nter>lie'lil, sb. Needlework. [Countee- 
8 b.] A hem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 

Thus, when a patch is felled or hemmed in on both sides, 
that on the inside is the cozmfer-hem. 

So Coimter-hem t7., Coiuitex-lie'mminff vbl.sb. 
x88a Caulfield & Saward Diet Needlework 92 Comiter- 
hanming. .The flat .side should then be tacked down, .and 
..felled (or hemmed', and as soon as one side has been 
finished, the second, or ‘ counterhem is made in the same 
way. — T-'his is an untidy method of working. 1887 Spons 
Househ. Managemt, Workroom Sqo Counter-hemmed 
Patch. — This could be utilised for almost any repairing. 

Counter-idea, -ideal : see Countrr-. 
Counter-indented, Her. : see Codnteb- 14. 
Cou*nter-indica:tion = Contra-indication. 

X727~5i in Chambers Cycl. x86o in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Cou*nter-i:nflLiieiice, sb. 'Counter- 3.] An 
opposing or contrary influence. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Demerara viii. 93 There seemed 
little hope that any counter-influence would be of any avail. 
18^ Gladstone Glean. IV. ix. 147 A counter influence., 
quite as effective. 

Obs. [Counter- 
I : cf. prec.] To influence in the opposite direc- 
tion ; to atfect or oppose with a counter-influence. 

1667 Decay Ihr. Piety ii. F i. 209 That tills .so auspicious 
planet should be counter-influenced by any malevolent star. 
x68x J. Scott Ckr. Life x. iii (T.], This malignant temper. . 
is counter-influenced by those, .meek and auspicious ones. 
CotUlterillg' (kaumtoiig), vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Counter 1, q.v. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t (1865) 68 Feinting 
dodging, stopping, hitting, countering, — little man’s head 
not off yet. 1871 Daily News i Sept., The hardest hitting 
and the most slashing style of * countering 
Cou^nteriugy pph a. That counters: see 
Counter 5. 


COUHTER-IK-STBUMENT. 


COFNTEKMABTD, 


1889 Badminfm IJdr,, B&xinf 165 The head of the 
leader-off, coming forward with his blow, is projected in an 
utterly defence’ess condition on to the countering fist. 

t Coxi.:iiter-r2istnimeiit, 2'. Oh, [Coun- 

TEB- 1 .] To enter into a counter-engagement (in 
writing). 

1715 IVadnnv Corr. (1843) 11. 39 Mr. Simson came in and 
counter-instrumented that he should be obliged to make 
good his charge or be censured. 

Counter - insult, - interpretation : see 

Counter-. 

CoTi:iLter-mterroga*tioii, [Counter- 3.] 

Cross-examination. 

sSo8 Bentham Sc, Reform 93 The scrutinizing power of 
counter-interrogation, 1823 — Not Paid 14 1 Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 

Couinter-i'rritant, ff. Counter- 3 + 
Xeeitant.] A medical appliance used to 

produce irritation of the surface of the body, in 
order to counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. Also fig'. 

1834 Macaulay Bfog’., Bimyan (i860) 36 Counter-irritants 
are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases. ^ 3876 
Geo. %u.Qn Dan. Der, IV. Ixix. 336 She afforded him no 
counter-irritant, ^ 18B9 Boy's Cunt Paper 24 Aug. 747/2, I 
felt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a counter- 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Oonntar-i-rritate v. trans . ; Conuter-irrita’- 
tioB, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

1864 in Webster, Connter-irritate^ -irritation. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, Counter-irritation, the production of irritation, 
redness, vesication, or destruction of the skin, for the pur- 
pose of favourably influencing diseases of deeper seated 
or distant parts, by modifying the nutrition or mode of 
action of their structures, 

t Counter jetting, ppl. a. Oh. rare-\ 
[Counter- i ] Pushing in opposite directions. 

1609 Bp, W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Caih. 114 Aduising 
not to draw in a counter-ietting yoake with Infidels. 

Counter-judge : see Counter- r. 
Cou'nter-jumper. coUoq. [f. Counter sb.^ 
-f Jdmper.] lit. One who jumps over a counter: 
applied in contempt to a shopman or shopkeeper’s 
assistant. 

1841 Warren Ten Thom, a Year I. 1. 3 They, .know that 
Fm only a tallow-faced counter-jumper. 1880 Miss 
Braddon Just as / am xx, I don’t want to see my daughter 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper. 

So Oou-nter- jumping vbl, sb. zxi^ ppl. a. 

3847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole x\. (18791345 What right 
has he to call me a counter-jumping snob? 1875 Hamerton 
lutell. Life viii. i. 279 Aesthetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counterdumping, 

Cou’uter-latu, sb. [Counter- 7, 8 ] 

1. In Roofing: a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blocked-up on the purlins 
to the same face-level to shorten the bearing of the 
laths, b. A lath placed by eye between every two 
gauged ones. 

1659 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm., Archit. i6 Betwixt every 
Rafter there ought to be a counter-lath. 1706 Phillips <'ed. 
Kersey), Counter-lath (in Building', a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Diet. 
s.v. Laths, About 90 five-foot, and 112 four-foot Laths, will 
compleat a Square of Tyling (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Did. of Archit., Counter Lath, one' placed 
between every couple of gauged ones. 

2. In Plastering ; A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a limber or beam to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to squeeze in between them and form 
a Mcey’ to the plastering. 

Hence Comntsrla’tli v., to furnish with counter- 
laths, or counterlathing. Con mter lathing (in 
Plasterings, laths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber : cf. sense 2 above. 

1726 R. Neve BuildePs Did. s.v. Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again, .our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 3^. €d, per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 35. or 4s. 1840 
A. Bartholomew Specif. § 1348 To counter-lath all such 
parts of the work as may so require. 1859 T. L. Donaldson 
Haiyibk. Specif, sx All the roofs- .to be thoroughly rendered 
. . with lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. i88o J. 
Leaning Quantity Surv. 60 Filleting and Counterlathing to 
Partitions. 1886 Seddon Builder's IVk. 242 Counter-lathing. 

Counter-law, -legislation : see Counter-. 
t Counter-league, v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 
a. intr. To form an opposition league, b. tram. 
To form a league against. 

1613-38 Daniel Hist. En^. 163 [Edward I] now 
(uppon this defection of King Baliol, and his league made 
w'ith France! counter-leagues with all the Princes he could 
draw in. <21734 North Exam. i. i. § 13 (1740) 21 Lrcst 
they should take the Alarm and counterleague it. 

t Cou*nter-le tter. [Counter- 3,] 
f 1, A letter of reply. 

3603 Adv. Don Sebastian in Harl. Misc. II. 377 He. .de- 
livered certain letters from the King, and there were counter 
letters written, which were never.. delivered to the King. 
2. A letter countermanding a letter ; a counter- 
deed. 

3611 CoTGR., Conire-lettre, a counter-letter, or counter- 
maund ; a retraction of a letter by letter. 1838 Colebrooke 
Treatise Oblig. ^ Contr, I. 240 Counter-letters, or private 
and secret agreements, derogating from ostensible articles 
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and authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons. 

Cou*iiter-le:ver. [Counter- 8.] (See quot.) 

3839 A.. Gkiffiths Artill. Man. (1862V no That part 

which is between the weight and the fulcrum is called the 
‘ counter-lever.’ 

t Counterlibra’tion. Obs.^ [Counter- 2.] 
C ounter- balancing, counter- poising. 

163s Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 23 All the compre- 
hensible motions of the Heavens, and Counteriibration of 
the Earth, according to Copernicus. 

t Cou*iiter-li:glit. [Counter- 6 .] 

3727-53 Chambers CycL, Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A single Counter-light is sufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. [Hence in J.] 

Cou*nter 4 ikeness. rare. [Counter- S.] 
A fac-simile. 

3823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 499 Fac-similes, or 
counter-likenesses, are, therefore, seldom to be met with. 

t Cou’uter-line, Poiiif. [Counter- 13.] 
A line of entrenchment made against the enemy's 
lines; spec, a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover the besiegers in the direction of the fortress 
(Liltre Contre-Ugne'). Hence t Cou-nterline v. 

3398-1611 Florio, Contrafodera, a counterlyning. 3611 
— Contrafoderare, to counterlyne, 3690 J. Mackenzie 
Siege London-Derry 40/2 Our men were diligent to counter- 
line them. 

t GoiX’iiter-liJSt, sb. Obs. [Counter- 8 b,] 
pi. Lists or barriers placed outside of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

1602 Segar Hon, Mil, <5- CisK ni. xvli. 136 Without the 
principal! lists were euer certaine counterlists, betwixt 
which two, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 
did .stand. 

t Counter-lrst, 2'. Obs. [Counter- i.] To 
enlist in opposition. 

1648 C. Walker iTh. Verax) Relat. ^ Obserst. i. 123 This 
. .listing Servants again.st their Masters, .had provoked that 
dull Beast the City.. to Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-lock, -love, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou’.uter-lode. Mining. [Counter- 7 ; cf. 
the dial, foim Gaunter.] A lode running across a 
main lode ; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-lode, caunter-lode \ cf. Counter sb.^ 
t Cox!.:nter-lii-sti2ig, Obs. [Counter- 
2.J Lusting against; contrary lusting or desire 
(see Cal. V. 17). 

*636 Jf,anes ^Pk/». Christ i86 The counter-lustings of the 
flesh. 3666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (1668) 141 For haue 
we not two Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh.. our 
Counter-lustings and our Gounter-wilUngs? 

t Cou'uterly, a.^ and adv. Pier. Ohs. [f. 
Counter a. or ad-v. -i- -ly.] 

K. adj. Of the shield, etc.: Divided into two 
parts of different tinctures. 

3486 Bk. St. Albans B va, Dyuerse beryngis of feeldis 
ther be. Oon is beryng hole felde. .The secunde is bering 
too feldis, hit is calde in armis Counterli. 3586 Ferne 
B/o^, Genitie 186 The seconde fielde was when as the 
scutcheon consisteth (as it were) of two fieldes parted 
equallye either in pale, bend, fesse, chiueron, pile, &c. and 
of the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In a way that is counter to another, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, etc. ; counterwise. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry (t6ii) 38 He beareth Azure a 
Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules, which is as much 
to say as compounded of these two colours counterly 
placed. 3688 R. lA.oi.ws. Armoury n. 14/1 He beareth .. 
three pair of Wing.s, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly crossed. 

t Cou'ilterly, Obs. rare. [Counter ^^.3 
+ -LY i : cf. heavenly, earthly^ Having kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (prison). 

c 1575 Camhyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV, 233 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing but knave? 

Counter-macMuation, -manifesto : see 
Counter-. 

t Cou nt er-ma ke, v. Ohs. [Counter- i: 
after Y.contrefaire,'] trans. To make over again; 
to counterfeit, make the match of. 

1593 A. Copley^ Wits, Pits Sf Fancies (1614) (N.) He . . 
tooke the chalke in his hand, and began to make a'ld un- 
make and counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth. ^33656 UssHER Autu VI. (1658) 449 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. 
Counterman (kau-ntoim^n). [Counter 
A shopman who serves at the counter. 

3833 Pkarmac. fml. XI 11, 49 A clever Chemist is not of 
necessity.. a good counter man, 1880 Neufspaper Advt., 
Wanted a good counterman in the grocery trade. 
Countermand (kaiuntorma-nd), v. Also 5-6 
countyr-, coimtre-, coater-, centre-, {Scl) con- 
tra-, 5-7 -maund(e. [a. OF. contrcmander 
( 13 th c. in Littre) ss med.L. and Olt. contramam 
dare, f. L. against, csovsxt’ex A inartddre to 

command, order.] 

I. To revoke or annul a command. 

1. trans. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or order) ; to revoke, recall, 
reverse, annul by a contrary command. 

c 3440 Compl. in Lydg. Temp. Glm 63 Sythe that she wele 
me nat comaunde Nor hyre centence countyrmaunde. 1353 
Ad 'J Edw. VI, c, I § 33 Warrants . . not lawfully counter- 


manded nor revoked. 1642 J. M. Argi. cone. Militia 36 
The King can no more countermand their judgement [jc, of 
Parliament]. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consul v. (1704) 241 
To declare his will to day, and countermand it to morrow. 
1840 Macaulay Clive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his orders. 3892 
Law 'Times 145/2 Had it been possible to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place, 
f 2. To command (a person to do something, or 
that something be done) in contradiction or re- 
versal of a previous command. Obs. 

3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxvii, Pryamus. .To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. <*1470 Tiptoft 
Ciesarxii. (1530) 14 But Cesar countermaunded that they 
shuld no farther folow. 1323 Ld. Berners P'roiss. I. xxviii. 
42 He countermaunded his offyeers to sease of makyng of 
any farther proui.sion, tyll he knewe more. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 336 The Maior countermaunded not to stirre 
that night. [The Mayor had before ‘ counsayled , . that in the 
night tyme they should have issued out of the Tower’]. 

3. To recall by a contrary order, to order back 
(a person, forces). 

3464 Pasion Lett, No. 490 11. 160 All the jentylmen 
that went uppe to the kyng ar contrmaundyd, and ar com 
home ageyn. 1494 Km Chron. vii. ccxlv, 288 Than the 
Oryflambe, which was passed y“ brydge, was counter- 
maunded. 3331 Elyot Gov, m. X, They were at the laste 
eon.strained to countermaunde him by sondrie mes.'^angers. 
1646 Fuller Wotinded Consc. (18411 339. 3766 Goldsm, 
Vic. JV. xxviii, (3ur regiment i.s countermanded. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece III. 351 They countermanded the rein- 
forcements which were coming up from the north. 

4. l"o stop or prohibit (what has been com- 
manded, ordered, or allowed), by a contrary com- 
mand or order ; to revoke an order for (goods, etc.). 

1532 Lyndesay Monarcke 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may nocht ganestandl 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramh, Kent (1826) 285 The Arch- 
bishop’s building was countermaunded and bee constrained 
to cease the worke. 3622 Malynes Am. Laiu-.). erch 406 
Neither may A. B. countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. 3628 Wither Brit. Rememb. lu. 
322 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding. 1727 
Swift What passed in London, Three of the maids of 
I'onour sent to countermand their birth-day cloaths. 1831 
L. M. Hawkins C'iess 4- Gertr. I. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII, 
Ixii. 194 He. .countermanded the movement. 

tb. To prohibit (a person, tiz.) to do, ox from 
doing, a thing previously commanded. Ohs. 

3348 Hall Chron. 25 He was by the^ French kyng and 
his councell, .countermaunded & prohibited farther to pre- 
cede. ri64S Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 158 A new commis- 
sion.. . countermanding him to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
until a full and absolute satisfaction were had. 3696 
Luttrell Brief Re l.ixZz'j IV. 47 Our fleet,. being coun- 
termanded from sailing we.stward. 

XI. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control. 
+ 5. To go counter to or oppose the command 
of (a person or authority). Alsoy^*. Obs. 

3590 Marlowe Edw. //, iii. iii, Proud rebehs that . . con- 
front and countermand their king. ^1592 Daniel Compl. 
Rosamond Wk.s. (1717) 42 The Privilege of Beauty, That 
it had Power to countermand all Ditty. 3615 T. Adams 
Leaven xxg Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monarch. 3662 'Pvu.s.K Worthies (1840) II. 553 I'he.. 
miracles, .never countermanded nature in. this kind, by re- 
cruiting the strength of an aged person. 

+ 6 . To give command against, forbid, pro- 
hibit, Obs. 

3390 Shaks. Com. Err, iv,ii. ,37 A back friend, a shoulder- 
clapper, one that countermands The passages of allies, 
creekes, and narrow lands. 3623 Lisle Mlfric on 0, N. 
Test. Ded. 10 By staying wars, and countermanding vices, 
<2x638 Harvey (J.), Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies. 

t 7. fig. To counteract ; to frustrate ; to coun- 
terbalance. Obs. 

1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 195 Who. .to counter- 
mand the healing power of lead, first found the champing 
and impoisoning of bullets 1 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
III. xvi. 56 A charm to countermand Witches. 1731 Milii. 
<5* Sea Diet. s.v. Sail, Ships . .must have one After-Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another, 
t 8 . To control, keep under command. Obs. 

1586 Marlowe ist Pt. Tamburl. ui.'i, And all the sea 
my galleys countermand. 1396-7 S. Finche in Ducarel 
Hist. Croydon (1783) 155 The ynner trenche which doth 
countermaunde those other. 1634 tt. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 
300 Countermanding our naturall affection with reason. 

III. intr. or absol. 

9, To give a command contrary to a previous one ; 
to revoke (one’s own) or contravene (another’s) 
command. 

a 3329 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. II. 190 Where God 
doth commaunde He doth countermaunde. 

Hence Countermanding///, a. 

1677 Gilpin Dsemonol. (1867) 467 Where no countermand- 
ing law is owned, there can be no irritating restraint. 
Counterniand (kaunt 0 ima*nd), jA Forms; 
see the verb. [a. OF. contremand, -mant, f. con^ 
tremander : see prec. sb.] 

1, A contrary command or order revoking or 
annulling a previous one. 

1548 PIall Chron. riob, The Cardinall was somewhat 
moved with this countermaunde, yet.. he bowed from his 
former jorney, and passed the sea. 3597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. V. (1632) vi. § 3. 321 To stoup as other Positiue ordi- 
nances doe, to the countermands of necessitie. 3603 Shaks. 
Mea^. for M. iv. ii. 95 Haue you no countermand for 
Claudio yet? But he must die to morrow? 3639 Fuller 
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COUB-TERMIHE. 


COUHTEBICAHDABLE. 

Holy War iv. viii. (1840') 190 The pope’s legate hrought him 
a flat countermand, that he must go no further, but instantly 
return, 1713 Ellwood Aufobiog. (1714) 40, 1 forthwith 
mounted, and went off; lest I should receive a Counter- 
mand. 1809 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. IX. 260 The 
Central Junta had countermanded the orders .. of which 
countermand they gave us no notice. 1883 J. Saunders 
Eobbin^ Peter viii, The steward was still busy despatching 
the notes of countermand, 

2. Law. An action that has the effect of making 
void something previously executed. 

1628 Coke 07 t Litt. 55 b, If a woman make a lease at will 
reseruing a rent and she taketh husband, thi.s i.s no counter- 
mand of the lea.se at w;ll. 1805 East Pep. V. 209 Though 
marriage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrator’s 
authority. 1848 Wharton Countermand^ where 

a thing formally executed is afterwards by some act or 
ceremony made void by the party who first did it ; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. 

f 3. A command against ; a prohibition. Ohs. 

1381 J. Belt. Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 154 Beyng quite 
overthrowen by the onely counterraaunde of almightie 
God. 1624 Sanderson 12 Sertn.. (1637) 454 If by his counter- 
maund hee inhibit the vertue of the bi-ead. 1689 T. 
Plunket Ckar. Gd. Cotnmafider 28 March Counter to the 
counter-rnand of tho.se Would hinder you from chasing of 
your Foes. 

€oiiiiterina*aidaMe5 a. [f. Countermakd 
V. + -ABLE.] That can be countermanded. 

<21626 Bacon Max. 4 * Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 
Grants are never countermandable , . whereas declarations 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Ad- 
dison Contracts €>$6 A. guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced to a third party . .‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months’, is countermandable within that time. 

Cotmtermandate (kau-ntsjmsemd/t). [f. 
Counter- 3 : cf. mod. F. contremandat.’\ A 
mandate or order to the contrary. 

1880 Kinglake Criinea VI. ix, 283 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which had sent out our ti-oops. 

Comiterma-sider. [f. Countermand v. + 
-ER k] One who countermands. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wb^s, i. iip/i This . . Brlthsh, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine countermander. 
1637 IIeywood Poyal King 11. ii. What I are we King, Or 
have we countermanders? 

t Countermarndment. Obs. [f. as prec. 
4* -MENT ; also in mod,F,] Command against ; 
Countermand. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidaaids Comm. 70 b, When it was agayne 
demated by the Emperours counti-emaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion. 

Coumter-mancBU'vre, sb. [Counter- 3.] 
A manoeuvre opposed to a preceding manoeuvre. 
Hence Counter- mancBTi-vre v.^ -ing vhl. sb. 

184^ Ld. Campbell Chancellors ^ (1857) IV. Ixxiv. 18 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in such a cause. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. iv. 41 He kept manoeuvring 
upon Neipperg, who countermanoeuvred with vigilance. 

Counuermarcll (kairntsimasjtJ), sb. [Coun- 
ter- 6.] 

1. A march in the contrary direction ,* a march 
back. Also Jig. 

1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres n. i. 28 Keeping well their 
arayes, in march, countermarch, etc. 1679 Everard Prot. 
Princes Europe 12 By the divers Marches and Counter- 
marches which these two Armies made. 1810 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. VI. 441 To give General Leith’s corps 
the trouble of a countermarch. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 
507 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a countermarch back to the Telegraph. 

2. Mil. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now Obs. 

The front rank turns to the right and marches off, while 
the rear rank does the same to the left, each wheeling close 
round the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the place of the other, hut facing in the opposite 
direction. It is now superseded by ‘ changing ranks in 
which the whole simply face about, and number off anew, 
the rear rank then becoming the front. 

1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. xviii. (1643) 56 A part-Counter- 
march is when one Moity or part of the body, counter- 
marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Lovf.ll P'ontaine’s Duties Cav. 9 
Of Counter-marches. 1796 Instr. 4* Re,^. Cavalry (18131 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a body, 
and faces it to a rear, and is equivalent to a wheel of the 
half circle made on ar^ of its parts or points. 1847 /«- 
fantry^ Man. {1854) 55 Countermarches by files.. tend to an 
extension of the files. 1884 Field Exerc. Infantry 84 On 
the word Fronts, the guides will change flanks and take post 
as before the counter-march. 

Conntermarcli. (kaumtaamaatj), v. [Cottn- 
TER- I ; cf. prec.] 

1. intr. To march in a contrary direction; to 
march back. 

1644 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. II. 690 The Earl of Essex 
. . pretended to Countermarch to the East. 1768-74 Tucker 
LU Nat. (1852) 11.564 Standing in readiness to march, to 
countermarch, and change our measures alertly, as occa- 
sion shall require. i8n Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 113/1 
Gen. Graham immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence. 1835 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. Ill, 333 Mackay.. wasted some weeks in marching, 
in countei-marching, and in indecisive skirmishing. 

2. Mil. To execute a countermarch (sense 2 h 
1623 Markham Souldiers Accid. ro Rankes, counter- 
march from the right hand to the left. 183a Prop. Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry iii. 83 The Regiment in Line is required to 
countermarch on its centre. 1884 Field Exerc. Infantry 


84 Counter-marching and changing Ranks. [This is the last 
Counter-marching in the official manual.] 

3. trans. To cause to countermarch (in either 
sense). 

a 1638 Cleveland Exigagement Stated 43 He. .Must first 
..Like Witches compact counter-march his Faith, 1796 
Instr. Si' Reg. Cavalry 1813)95 When the column.. is to 
proceed in the new direction, and therefore to be counter- 
marched in part. 1839 F. A. Griffiths Afr.’’///. Man. (1862) 
Ti A Company in line may, .be countermarched by Files. 

Hence Conntermarclier, Cou-atersnarcliing' 
vhl. sb. 

1623 Markham Souldiers Accid. 20 In counter-marching 
..you are to name neither Rankes nor Files X689 T. 
Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 28 Encounter Counter- 
marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into con- 
fusion. 1721 Be Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840' 49 Their, .march- 
ings, counter-marchings . . were done with . . order. 1889 
Spectator •yi Nov., After his [Stanley's] eighteen months of 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-marching. 

CounteamiaA (kau-ntoimaik), sb. [ad. Fr. 
contremarque ( 15 th c, in sense i a): f. centre- in 
sense of Counter- 8 b + marque Mark]. 

I. An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, for greater security, etc. 

spec. a. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merchants ; b. the mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company ^ hall-mark) upon gold and silver 
article.s, added to that of the artificer, to show that the 
metal is standard ; e. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
issue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

1302 Arnolds Chron. (i8ii^ in And shall marke euery 
vesell therof with the marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmarke of the same J. Bol e. 1697 Evelyn Nu~ 
mism. vi. 215 A blemish on the Countermark in some 
medals. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl, s. v., In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the coimier-mark is the mark, or punchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to that 
of the artificer who made it. 1806 Gregory Did. Arts 4* 
Sc. 1.446 Counter-marks are distinguished, .in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented. i865 
AUiencetim No. 2009. 567/1 An angel of Henry the Eighth 
with countermark, 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. xvii. 
217 The small types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the coin after it had left the mint. 

t 2. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one in an explanatory de.scription. 

1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng 7 Mr. Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocantur Cronets. 

3. (See quot.) 

1^27-31 Chambers CycL Counter-mark of a horsti is an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys make in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and make them appear as if they were not above 
eight years old. 

Countermark (kaumtoimaak), v. [ad. F. 
emtremarquer (i 6 thc. in Godef.), f. co7itremarque 
(see prec).] trans. To furnish with a counter- 
mark : see prec. 

1611 Florio, Cmirasegnarey to countermarke. 1663 J. 
Webb Si07te-Heng {,Z72$\ 7 He hath, .countermarked them 
with the Letter B. a 1753 FarriePs Did. (J.), A horse is 
said to be countermarked when his comer-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made in the hollow 
lace, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
orse’s age. 

t Cou'nter-marq.ue. Ohs. Also 6 -marke. 
[f. Counter- 3 + Marque: cf. the equivalent 
CoNTRA-MART, CoNTRE-MAET.] Reprisals against 
Letters of Marque, 

1302 Arnolds Chron. (i8ii) 230 Whiche haue desired 
letters of marke, countremarkc, or graunte taking ayen. 
1733 Magens Insurances \\.2\ The said Assurers insure 
the Assured from the Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and Counter-marque. 

t Coxinter-mart. Obs. =prec. 

1712 E. Hatton Merck. Mag. 265 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Assurors . . do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War, . . 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Countermaster : see Contrb-master, 
CoxintermatclL (kau-ntsimsetj), sb. "i Obs, 
[Counter- 3, h.] 

I I. A thing matched against another ; a parallel ; 
an antithetical clause. Obs. 

1387 Golding De Momay xxv. (1617) 415 It is spoken 
(say they) from one Countermatch to another. 

f 2. A rival. Ohs. 

r 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon {xd-yS) 40 Wines richer than the 
Gyptian Courtisan Quaft to Augustus Kingly counter- 
match. 

1 3. Competition, rivalry. Obs. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxvIL (1887) 142 His child 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie. 

4:. A reciprocal match. ? Obs. 
xGx^ToniKitas Albumazari.'v, You two decreed acounter- 
match betwixt you, And purposed to truck daughters. 

CoxLxiterma’tcli, v. [Counter- i : cf. prec.] 
1. trans. To be a match for, to match (in oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance. 

1600 Holland Livy xxiv. viii. 513 At leastwise equall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 AEolus 
49 The centrifugal tendency . . being mom countermatched 
by the centripetal. Ibid, ft The extinguishing or the 
countermatching of the original impulse. 

f 2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
in antithesis. Hence Connterma*tcliing, anti- 
thesis. Obs. 

1387 Golding De Momay 472 He was condemned, but he 
iustifieth; Hee was slaine, but he saueth .. For the.se 


countermatchings and the like we reade of in our Euange- 
lists. Ibid. 485 For who seeth not here a manifest counter- 
matching between the people that are healed, and the partie 
that suffereth for the healing of them ? 

t Coumtermate, sb. Obs. . [Counter- 3 .] 
A rival, antagonist. (Cf. C<jUNTERMATCH jA) 

1394 Carew 1881) 6 On thee, thou Godfreys counter- 

mate, my lime Attend. Ibid. loi Nor at a countermate he 
takes offence. 

t Coxi'nteniiate, Ohs. [f. prec.] trans. 
To match (in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandedes 50 Annibal. .was fully counter- 
mated by the Romanes. 

Counter inaund(e, obs. f. Countermand. 
Counter-meet, -message, etc.: see Counter*. 
t CouL'iitermesli, (See quot.) 

1725 Bradley Fam. Did. II. 3 U iij/i There is a triple or 
Countermesh net called by some a Raffle wherewith they 
likewise catch birds. 

Countsmiiiie (kaumtoimsin), sh. [mod. £ 
Counter- 3 , 13 + Mine; cf. Y. co?itremine, li. 
contramina x6th. c.y] 

1. Mil. A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excava- 
tion made in fortification for the like purpose. 

1348 Hall. Chron. 56 b, Least either they ^should make a 
countremyne or be an impediment to his worke men. 
1379 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 230 It is subiect to 
countermines on all sides. 1399 Shaks. Hen. Vy in. ii. 67. 
1645 N. Stone Enchir. Fort if. ^7 Counter-Myne.s are made 
in Ramparts or Bulwarkes, at the first new making of _a 
Fort. .In them the least noise that is made in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work. 1686 Burnet 
V. (1750) 276 All the Bastions have a Countermine 
that runneth along by the Brim of the Bitch. 1863 J. C. 
Morison Si. Bernard iv. i. 412 He undermined the towers, 
and was met by the countermines of the garrison. 

b. In naval war : A submarine * mine ’ sunk in 
such a position as to explode the enemy’s mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea mines and countermines are cylinders, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so as 
to defend a harbour, etc., by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the latter sinks his counterrnines in their supposed 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

1880 Athenseum 21 Aug. 242 [To] discover the approach 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines against the line of defence . . The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by the naval launches. 

2. Jg. A secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another ; a counter- plot. 

1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. in. 33!), With dreames and 
fond deuice of men, and cursed countermine, 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 992 With secret countermines 
and open weapons of Law. 1647 May Hist. Pari. xii. vi. 
100 Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides, a 1704 R. I/Estrange 
(J ), The countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 
Countermisie (kaumtoimsi’n), V. [f. prec. 
sb. : cf. F. contreminer^ It. contraminarei Sp. 
conira^nhtar.'l 

1. Mil. a. mtr. To make a countermine. 

5^583 J* Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. i 87 h. The 
enemy neuer gluing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men also to plye it with countermyning as fast. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet . , Coniraminary to countermine, Cuni- 
culum adttersmn agere. 1600 Holland Zir/y xxxviii. 
vii. 986 b, They countermined directly against them. 1692 
Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. ii. ii. 91 He may be able. . 
to Mine or Counter-mine under the same. 

b. trans. To make a countermine against ; to 
oppose or check by a countermine. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 85 Whilst the Turks were 
working, .under that part of the Ravelin., and that our 
Men were digging from above to countermine them. 168S 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2159^1 Our Mines, .were Countermined by 
the Enemy. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 38 v 13 A great Body 
of Miners are summoned to the Camp to countermine the 
Works of the Enemy. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 438 
The mine was countermined. 

e. In naval war : To lay down countermines. 

1880*6 [see Countermining below], 

2. Jg. To defeat by a counter- plot. 

i58io North Plutarch (1676) 1003 Nero countermining 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich jewells. x668 
Bryden Evening’s Love iv. i. He knew you, Madam, and 
was resolv’d to countermine you in all your Plots, 1701 
W. WoTTON Hist, Rome 417 Maesa. .still countermined all 
his Besigns. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 107, I seem to 
myself perpetually on the brink of being countermined. 
1863 Q. Rev. CXIV, 519 Cecil, .did not countermine works 
of darkness with works of darkness. 

Erroneously for countermure. 
c 1392 Marlowe few of Malta 1. ii. Though counter- 
min’d with walls of brass. 1630 R. Johnsaiis Kingd. 4* 
Commw. 289 These walls are. . wel countermined with earth 
on the inside. 

Hence Ooumtermi'ning vbl. sh. and ppL a. 
Countermuting cable, gear, etc., that used in laying 
and exploding sea-countermines. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 325 Gods countermining of 
Hamans plot. 1634 W h itlock Zootomia 298 Countermining 
Emulators.^ x88>o Athetueum 21 Aug. 242/2 Experiments in 
countermining . . exemplified by the submarine operations 
carried on last October. 1^3 Daily News 16 Nov. 6/6 
The Admiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
torpedo experiments, have ordered, .20,000 yards of counter- 
mining cable. 1886 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 4/1 Suitable 
countermining gear with which to destroy their mines. 
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Coantersnmer (Icati:nt0iim3i*ner). [f. prec. 
4--EB.] One who countermines. 

1684 J. Peter Sieg'e Vienna Making itse of Counter- 
miners. 1853 Miss Yohge Cameos 11 . xxv. 370 Three times 
his miners were met by counter-miners of the enemy, 

fCou'nteraioil, sb, Obs. [Countee- 2,] 
Labour in oppositioa. (Somewhat contemptuous.) 
So CSountermoiT z/,, to work laboriously against ; 
€0Uiitermoi*ling 27/;/, sb. 

1581 J. Bell H addon* s Amm, Osar. 277b, Strong and., 
invincible agaynst all the battery and countermoyles of 
Heretiques. Ibid, lag Undermined with the countermoyl- 
ing of her outragious Fyoners. 

, Oou'iiter"mo:tioB» fCouNTER- 3, 6.] 

1 . Motion in the opposite direction; contrary 
motion. 

1606 Earl bToRTHAMPT. in True ^ Per/. Keiat Do Ivb, 
By countermotion or opposition to the spheares of the for- 
mer gouernraent. 2644 Uigby A^at. Bodies ix, ( 16591 93 That 
resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is plain. 
266s Glanvill Sci. Vi. 28 This motion would be 

quichly deadned by Counter-motions, a 1677 lit anton SerfU. 
Ps. cxix. ia8 Wks. VIII. 321 They ovi^ned Christ, and so 
walked in a countermotion to the times. 

%. A motion or proposed resolution contrarj'' to 
one already proposed. 

Mod. The amendment is in effect a counter-motion- 

Hence Cotfnter-motioji v. nonce-wd. 

1839 Chartismi. 112 For what end at all are 

men.. sent to St. Stephen's . . kept talking . . motioning and 
counter-motioning? 

Coimter-mount sh . ; see Counter- 13. 
t Cou'HterinoTm'l;, -mont, adv. Obs. [a. F. 
mffrenimt^ in OF, amtremunt up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise, {. contre against + mont mount, hill.] 
XJp-hill, upwards, against the hill or slope ; against 
the natural course or ordinary way. AIsot?^. 

*5x3 Douglas Mneis vr. x. 77 Quhair throw the sandis . . 
Erydanus, the hevinlie riveir cleir, Flowis countirmont and 
wpwart to the lift. 1596 Danett tr. Coinines 118 He might 
haue gone vp countermount against the riuer of Rhone. 
Ibid. 324 Horses and men were forced to draw countermount 
at the taile of euei*y peece. 1647 Ward Sim^. Cobkr^^ They 
rather draw countermont with their hearts. 1808 Jamieson, 
Conitrntoniy the hill, upwards. The term is me- 

taphorically applied to any thing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

t CoTlllterinOTmt, v. Obs. [ad. F. cmbre" 
monUr (Cotgr.) : cf. prec.] trans. To mount in 
the opposite direction ; to reverse. 

1596 Danett tr. Coinims 30 1 'here they deuised to coun- 
termount all the artillerie in their arinie against the Kings. 

Cou'nter-move, sb. [Counter- 3.] A move 
in opposition to another * a contrary move. A 
term of chess, transferred to war, diplomacy, etc. 

1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IIL xvii. ^6 Hi.s rival's counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity, 
1885 Pali Mall G. 31 Mar. 2/1 [It] was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Russian outposts a fair counter-move. 

Cou^uter-mo'vey rarc-^^. [Counter- i]. 
*To move in a contrary direction or in opposition 
to ’ (Webster 18(54), 

Cou'nter-mo^vement. [Counter- 3.] A 
movement in opposition ; a contrary movement. 

1818 Todd, Cotinieirmane-menty a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement ; chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt xxxiii. Where there is 
no strong counter-movement, any proposition to do some- 
thing unspecified stimulates stupid curiosity. 1882-3 Schafr 
EncycL Relig. Kturwl. I. 705 This first counter-movement 
from the south, against the stream . .from Central Asia. 

Oountermure (kau'ntojmiuoi), sb. Also 6 
contremeur, eontermnr©, 6-7 countpemiire, 7 
(ooxmter-mire), 7-8 eontramnre. [ad. F. con^ 
tre-mur (i6th c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
contre^ contra « Counter- 8 + mur^ mttro wall.] 

1 . MU. A wall raised within or behind another 
wall as a reserve defence, in case of its being 
breached. 

1524 5*4 Paper’s Hen. VIII, VI. 355 Ther was diches 
trenchis contremeurs bulwarkes and other re^es made 
within the wall. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins G viij, But they 
within made a countermure as highe as the qlde wall. 1653 
H. Cog AN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xliv.261 Fortifying themselves 
with counter-mires which they opposed to the breaches . . 
made with pieces of timber taken from the houses. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece III. xx- 146 The main hope of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. .was completely defeated by the countermure. 

2 . An outer wall for additional defence. 

Leland Collect. Ill, 145 Promurode, a counter- 
mure. *599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 30S The city hath a three- 
folde wall about it ; the innermost very high . . the third a 
countermure. *703 T. N, City ^ C. Purchaser 1x7 Contra- 
mure..zxk Out- wall, built about the Wall of a City. *755, 
in Johnson. 1813 Hogg Queens Wake 292 With counter- 
mure guarded by sea and by land. 

t b. Applied to a breakwater. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 755 The Hand Walney 
as a forefence or countre-raure lying along by it. 1644 
Slingsby Diary 126 Wawne Iseland is a narrow 
screed of land lying before Fourness and serving fora coun- 
termure to hold off y« violence of y“ sea. 1^5 Ibid. 164 
Cross lilies . . fasten'd to whole work . . as a countermure 
to receive y® force of y« water. 

3 . A mound or wall raised outside the walls of a 
fortress by the besiegers to assist their operations. 

1553 Eden Treat. Hewe Ind. (Arb.) 13 They rowled be- 
fore them a bulwarke or countremure of earth, in maner as 
bigge as a mountayne, which . . they moued neare vnto the 


trenche or ditche of the castell, so that they . . battered the 
walks and towres thereof very sore. x6oo Holland Livy 
X. ix, 357 It was impregnable, either by assault, or counter- 
mures & skonces, 1627 May Lucatt i. Annot., Insomuch 
that Cmsar to besiedge the conquered, made a counter- 
mure of dead carkasses. 

4 . Jig. (cf, buhvarky rampaidi) 

1580 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721^ 1 . 476 A Countea-- 
mure against their Pride and Rashness. 1604 Supplic. 
Masse Priests i Either kingdom being such a fortres and 
countermure to other. x66i Wither {title' y A Triple 
Paradox affixed to a Countermure raised agmnst the Furious 
Batteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poverty, 

Countermiire (kau:Etaimiu»*j), v. [a. F. 
contre-murer^ It. contramm~a7'e (idthc.), f. the 
sb. : see prec.] 

a. trans. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. hiir. To raise a countermure. 

C IS94 Kyd Sp. Trag. m. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 91 Where, 
countermur’d with walls of diamond, I fi.nd the place im- 
pre|inable. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves (ed. ^7) 329 The 
falling of a house is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
..[in] the latter, .there l>eing time either to avoid the place, 
or to countermure. x66s Sir T. Herbert 'J'rcevAxfbjT 189 
A running trench . .counterniur'd with a thick wall of stone. 

Counter-naiant, a. Pier. : see Counter- 14 a. 
1830 in Robson Brit. Herald. 

Cou-nter-name. rare. [? Counter- 3.] A 
name used in opposition to the real or proper name. 

1856 Aytoun Boikimll (1857) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide — ^These are the counter-names For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 

tCounterna'ttiral, a. Obs. rare. [Coun- 
ter- I o.] Contrary to nature % = Contranatural. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. lii. 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick. .wasting of all the parts of the body. 

Counter-nebula, a. Her.-, see Counter- 14b. 
Counter-noise, -notice : see Counter-. 
t Coxi'liter-llO.'te, sb. Mus. Obs. [Counter- 
12.] ? Note against note ; == Codnteetoint sb.'^ i. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. Ci88o) 77 Bi }?er grete criyng of song, 
as deschaunt, countre note & orgene, b^i hen lettid fro 
studynge & prechynge of be gospel. ?ci47S Sqr, lowe 
Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante, With 
counter note and dyscant. 

t Coxi:iiter-3io*te, v. Ohs. [Counter- i.] = 
Countermark v. 

r 663 J. Webb Stone- Heng 7 Those which thus counter- 
no ted, are not the overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative. 

Counter objection, -obligation, -offer, 
-orator, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou'nter-ojpemiig. [Counter- 6.] An 
opening opposite another; spec, in Surgery, an open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existing, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 
i6ix CoTGji., Contr-*ouvert2tre, a. covint&e-openmg. <21750 

5. Sharp (J.V The place for a counteropening. 

17^ Phil. Trans. LVI. 271 immediately made free^ in- 
cisions and counter-openings in the parts which contained 
the matter. 1882 in Soc. Lex, 

Oonnter-o'pposite, a. Her. Opposed to 
each other on opposite sides ’ (Robson Brit. 
Herald 

CoiL*iiter-o:rder, sh. [Counter- 3.] An 
order contrary to, or reversing, a previous order. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xl, The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent by Lambourne. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ 
FlomW. 42 Perpetual orders, errands and counter-orders. 

Cou^ter-OTdery v. [f. prec. ; cf. Counter- 
I. (In first quot. app. nonce-use for an etymological 
purpose.)] trans. To give orders against (what 
has been previously ordered) ; to countermand. 

Prynne Sov. Power Pari. lu. 122 The first word 
signifies properly disordered, counter-ordered, or ordered 
again.st. 17^ Earl Malmesbury Diaries Sf Corr. (,1844) 
1 . 31 The Russian troops, .were now counter-ordered. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple Ivii, I did not counter-order it. 1880 
Burton Reign Q. Anne HI. xiv. 22 To counter-order what 
Vendome had ordered. 

+ Cou'uterpace, sb. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 

1 . A movement in a contrary or reverse direction. 

1580 North Plutarch {x 6 jC)t 750 She [the moon] fades and 
falls away again, and runs a counter-pace, Vntill she have 
foregone the light, and figure of her face. 

2 . A movement or step against something. 

1692 Temple III. 339 (Seager), The rebellion in 

Scotland broke out j upon which it was pleasant to observe 
the counterpaces that were made. 1731 Swift PrejT. 
Temple’s Wks., Not, ,a Person fit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwarding that famous League,. who had made 
such Cbunterpaces to destroy it, 

3 . A retaliatory action. 

1611 Florio, Contrapassoy z counterpace, a forfeiture 
against law, a law, as we say, limme for limme. 

So t Cotfaterpace •b. 

1611 Florio, Contrapassare, to transgresse, to do or for- 
feit against any edict, to counterpace. 

t COTL‘nterpa:Cer^ Obs. nance- wd. One who 
paces or walks opposite ; in pi. = Antipodes. 

1551 Recorde Cast, Knowl. (1556)93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers. 
t Coti:iiter>pa'ge, v. Obs. tare. [COUNTER- 
I . ] trans. T o place (a text or version) parallel to 
another on the opposite page, 

16*3 Lisle Mlfric on O. <5- N. Test. To Rdr. 8 To fill vp 
that empty roome which of necessitie ensued the counter- 
paging our translation. 


Cotiiiterpais(e, obs. if. Counterpoise. 
t Cousiterpalac©, -paiyss. Sc. Obs. [De- 
rivation uncertain ; see Jamieson.] A rival. 

<81455 Holland 904 As souerane him awne self 
throw bewte he bair Counterpalace to the Pape, our princis, 

I plicht. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 524 Stud thow rychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyss I suld nocht be to the. 

€oii*iiter-pa:Ied, Hsr. [Counter- 14; 

cf, next.] Of a shield: Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 
being counterchanged. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl 

Coa'Ilter-padj, a. Pier. [a. F. cont 7 ‘e-palP] 
»«prec. 

1830 Hohsotl Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Counfer-paU, or 
-paly.. is the same as paly of [six, etc.], per fesse counter- 
changed. 

t CoTl'literpaiie L Obs, Forms: 5 contre- 
pane, 6 -payne, counterpayne, -pein, 6-7 
-paine, -pane, 7 -pain. [app. a. Anglo-F. countre- 
pan, in the (unrecorded) sense ‘opposite partVf- 
contre* + OF. pan piece, part, portion (see Godef.) : 
the Anglo-French word occurs in Britton, app. 
in sense ‘ counter-part of the contract Vor ‘ counter- 
obligation’: cf- Counter-pawn. 

1292 Britton I. 237 Ceste.s condlciouns obligent les parties 
..en tele man ere, qe si le un doigne ou face, le autre est 
teuuz et obligez a fere le countrepan solom le contract.] 

1 . Law. The counterpart of an indenture. 

1509-10 Act X Hen. VIII, c, 8 The jurye.. shall receyve 

the counterpayne of the office, -endented and sealed by the 
eschetour. 1548 Hall Chron. 12 b, This duke of Aumerle 
. .had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
. .in his bosom. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holmsked 
IL 65/1 Keeping the one counterpane with himselfe, sealed 
with his .seale that made the seizure, and leaning the other 
in the hands of the said w'arden.^ 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine. 
G1693 Urquhart Rabelais iM. h. 414 Makers of Counter- 
panes, Writers. 

pig. 1600 G, Benson Sertn. 89 The assurance that we haue 
for our saluation is in the word of God . . but God keepes a 
counterpane thereof, a 1628 F. Greville Poems, Hum. 
Learning Ixxvii. 1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 31 The 
counterpane of the Covenant, .engraven on the heart, 

2 . gen. A copy, duplicate ; == Counterpart 2. 

c 1475 Parieuay 6587 Or elly.s man myght by computacion 
In ther contrepane finde others reson, In fren.sh or english. 
1596 Nashe Sap^yn Walden V iy, I have a letter under his 
owne hand . . this is the counterpaine of it. 

3 . Jig. « Counterpart To play the counter- 
panes to imitate. 

1549 Allen pude’s Par. Rev. 35 Of bothe these states-, 
the earthly Jerusalem ..is set for a figure, comparison, 
example and counterpane. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 
62 That nane sould preis to play the counterpane. 1628 
Prynne Loz>e-lockes 33 We are but their Echos, Shadowes, 
Apes, or Counterpanes. 1666-70 Brooks Wks, (1867) VI. 
107 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 
turned England's, metropolis into ashes. 

4 . One of two parts which fit together and com- 
plement each other ; « Counterpart 4. 

1612 T.Tayijor Comm. Titus Ded., Whose holy doctrine 
and life, are the counterpaine one of the other. 1614 T. 
Adams Devils Banquet 33S Our life should be the counteri* 
paine of our doctrine. 1615 J. Stephens Ess. ^ Char., Gd, 
Htisbattd in Halliw. Repr. Char. Bks. (1857) 139 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 
Coiliite 3 ?p©* 3 ie ^ (kaumtOiipen, -p^in). Also 
7 -poyne, 8 -pain. [An alteration of the earlier 
Counterpoint 2, the second element being made 
identical with the word Pane QF.pan^ X^^pannm 
cloth), used in 15th c. (cf, quots. 1459, 1464)111 
the sense ‘ coverlet, bed-cover or with the same 
element in Cover-pane covering cloth, q. v.] 

The outer covering of a bed, generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in a raised pattern, 
quilted, made of patch-work, etc. ; a coverlet, a 
quilt. 

[1459 Inv. in Pasion Lett. No, 336 1 . 484 [Bedchamber] | 
fedder bed . , Item, ij blankettys,. j payre of schettys. Item j 
rede pane furryd with connyngs. [Also on p. 483 ^A*-] 1464 
Will in Drapers Diet. s.v.. Six pair of blankets, and a pane 
of minever.] 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vr. xli, On which, a Tissue coun- 
terpoyne was cast, 1626 Sir R. Boyle Diary (i886) IL 193 
For [the], .outside of a skarlett gown to mak a Counterpane 
sutable to my Skarlett Bedd. x 6 qg Lend. Gaz. No. 1434/4 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk and silver. 
X745 P. Thomas pml. Anson’s Voy. 200 The Counterpain is 
in a manner the same. They do not use Feather Beds. 
1851 H. Melville Whale iv. 28 The counterpane was of 
patchwork. 1885 Tennyson InChildren’s Hospital viii, Her 
dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the counterpane. 

Coxuiterpamoii : see Counter-companion. 
Counter -parade, -parry (Fencing) t see 
Counter sb.^ 

CoxL'nter-parode. [Counter- 8 b.] An ad- 
ditional or extra parole or password given in time 
of alarm. Cf. Countee-siun. 

1833 in Crabb Technol. Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Counterpart (kau-ntsipait). [Counter- 8 : 
cf. F. contre-partie (13th c. in Godef. SttpplJ} 

1 . Law. The opposite part of an Indenture, 
q. V. ; each of the indented parts of a deed of con- 
tract, etc., in its relation to the other part ; esp. 


COUlfTERPAKTir. 


ion 


eOUK’TEBPOIK'T, 


that whick is not considered the principal part or 
original, e. g. the executed copy of a lease or 
receipt retained by the grantor as a connter-secnrity. 
1617 Sir R, Boyle Diary (1886! L 160 Sir Walter Raleigh 
. .endorsed with his own hand on the counterpart of the lease. 
1767 BiACitsTONE Comm. 11 . 296 When the several parts 
of an indenture are interchangeably executed by the several 
parties, that part or copy which is executed by the grantor 
IS usually called the original, and the rest are counterparts. 
180S Regttl. Service at Sea v. ii. § 16 The Captain is to 
keep Counterparts of all the Accounts of the Receipt and 
Expenditure of Stores and Provisions with which the Ship 
shall be supplied, 1858 Lu. St, I^eonarus Handy Bk. 
Prop. Laio xvi. 107 A counterpart of the lease is to be exe- 
cuted by the lessee. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices L xxvi. 
644 It does not seem that any counterpart was delivered to 
the borrower. 

Jig. ax’jzxy Sheffield (Bk. Buckhm-I (1753) I. 120 And 
this contract [friendship] will never hold, without an exact 
counterpart. 

f 2 . A duplicate, or exact copy. 03 s, 
a 1676 Hale Za7i/ Png. (J.), In some things the laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of England ; so that they 
seem to be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
1712 ADDisoNr>S>5'fi’<r2‘. No. 267 P 4 In Tke Spanish Friar .. 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 

3 . fig, A person or thing so answering to another 
as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it. 

1680 Butler Rem. (1759'! I. 136 So like in all Things, 
that one Brother Is but a Countei-part of th’ other. 1783 
CowPER Tiroc. 442 He, that seemed our counterpart at first. 
Soon shows the strong similitude revers’d. 1824 W, Irving 
T. Trav.^ I. 31 A full-length portrait.. the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the preceding night, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
n. App. 429 You can . . build up a sandstone mass which 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4 . One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other ; a person or thing forming a natural com- 
plement to another. 

1634 Wither Emblems To meet each other’s nat’rall 
Counterpart, a 1700 Dryden Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well are you made our lords. 1822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. 1 . xvi. 392 Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. ii. 
112 In counterpart to this complacency, .there is a felt dis- 
comfort. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog.fi 19 Deep-sea valleys 
. .are the counterparts of the mountain chains. 

5 . Music, A part written ‘against^ or to ac- 
company another. [Counter- 12.] 

[1597 yioELEy: Inirod. Mns. 154 Likewise betwixt the treble 
and counter part another might easilie be placed.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Comifer-pari . .2. Term in Mu.sick, 
only importing one Part to be opposite to another ; as the 
Bass is said To be the Counter-part of the Treble. 1806 
Gregory Diet, Arts <§• Sc. I. 446. 

6 . attrib, 

1833 Chalmers Const, Man {1835) I. iil 153 Urging on- 
ward their counterpart desires. 1885 Law Times Rep, LI. 
662/1 The parties having come to an agreement, .the terms 
thereof were embodied in two counterpart documents. 

t Coxi‘iite 3 :pa:rty. Obs, Also 6 conter-, 7 
centre-, [a. F. centre Jariic in Littr< 5 ; 

13th c. in Godef. SuppL')i\ 

1 . An opposite party in a law-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. 

1357 '!’• (Genev.) Luke xii. 58 Whyle tbou goest with 

thy contemartie to y® ruler. XS77-87 Hounshed Chron, 
HI. 838/2 Then in came the counterp^tie richlie apparelled, 
to the number of twelue. 1624 Briefi Infiorm, Affairs of 
Palatinate 52 These commings and goings too and fro, 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 

2 . The opposite party in a contract, etc. 

1676 R. Dixon Two 7 'est, 29 As to the Act of God, Abra- 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done* 

3. =C0UNT1BPART I. 

1624 Brief Infiorm, Affairs of Palaiinafe 3/^ The instruc- 
tion of the said Embassade ( the eounter-partie whereof is in 
mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie, 

Counterpase, -pa3rse, obs. ff. Counterpoise. 
Cownter-pa’ssant, He 7 \ [Counter- 14.] 
Passant or walldng in opposite directions. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry m. xv. (1660) 183 He beareth, .two 
lioncels counterpassant. 1727 Bradley Earn, Diet, s.v,. 
When two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to be passing or walking quite the contrary Way with the 
other ; the Heralds call it by the Term C&unier-passant. 
x^^HmtELL Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. x.^o. 

Con’nter-passion. Also 7 centre-. [Coun- 
ter- 2, 3, 8.] 

a. A passion opposed to or the opposite^ of 
another, f b. Passion or suffering corresponding 
to that felt by another, f c. An outburst of passion 
against something. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. Ixxviii, When this great 
fight of counter- passions had been throughly trj’^d. 1609 
Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catk, 365 These sections 
conclusorie, are rather Contre-passions of Lunacie, then 
artificial! closes of an Epilogue. 1630 Lennakd tr. C/tarron’s 
Wisd. I. XX. headings Of Covetousness and her counter- 
passion. c:i630 Jackson Creed vi. xxxiii. Wks. V. 520 
Punished according to the rule of retaliation or counter- 
passion. X793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 8x ^1794) HL 291 
The prevalence of some counter-passion. 

t Coumter-pawn. Obs. [f. Counter- 5 + 
Pawn ; but possibly directly from OF. erntrepan^ 

* a pledge, gage, or pawne, especially of an immoue- 
able ' (Cotgr.), found from 13th c. in Godef. in 
sense ^security, evidence, or assurance of pro- 


perty*; cf. also AF. cauntrepan quoted under 
Counterpane!, and see Fane, Pawn (both from 
OF. pan)?^ = Counterpane 1 i. 

x6ii Cotgr., Contregage^ a counter-gage, or counter- 
pawne. x6sw> Ford Linea K. (1843) 46 A tripartite counter- 
pawne, wherby wee hold the possession of life. 1634 — P, 
Warbeck ii. iii, No indentui'e but has its counterpawn. 
CoTinterpease, -peise, obs. ff. Counteepoise. 
Cou’nter-penalty. [Counter- 3: transl, 
Gr, a.vriTifxrjims.'l Gr, Aniiq, The penalty which 
an accused person who had been pronounced guilty 
suggested for himself in opposition to that which 
the accuser proposed. 

i£^7 Grote Greece n. xxx\n. IV. 494 note^ The practice of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter-penalty . , in con- 
trast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient ex- 
pedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of 
the dikasts, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penalty when he does not know 
whether death, .is a good or an evil? 

Conter-pest, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 

etc. : see Counter-. 

t Co-a*nter-pila*ster. Obs. [Counter- 8 : 
cf. mod.B'. contrepilash'C.J An opposite or second- 
ary pilaster; in. quot a pilaster projecting from a 
pier (which was formerly called a pilaster). 

1730 A. Gordon Maffels Amphitk, 220 The Counter- 
pilaster, or tlie flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it to the 
Top. Ibid. 221 The lower Pilasters have, .in the Middle 
of them, in place of our Counter-pilaster, a half Doric 
Pillar. 

Cou: 3 iter-pla*ced,/^.i! 5 ^/^?. [Counter- 14 a.] 

Placed in opposite directions. 

1678 Land. Gas, No, 1318/4 A brown Gelding . .with a 
. .brand marked with two P's counter-placed, thus, q p upon 
his near shoulder. 1830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., 
Cotatter placed,^ opposite to each other. 

Counter-plan, -play : see Counter-. 
Oou’nterplea. Law. Also 7 -plee. [Coun- 
ter- 3.] An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 
why the same should not be admitted. 

1^5 T. Stapleton Forir, Faith 69 Is this counterplea 
good by anylawe. .of man or of God? 1613 Sir H. Finch 
(1636) 370 In writs of right or of possession, -that is a good 
counterplea. 1809 T omlins Law Diet. s. v. Benefit of Clergy i, 
Against the defendant’s prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter- Plea ; alledgio^ some fact, which in law 
deprives the defendant of the privilege he claims. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Ella cf Gar. v. 60 She now asked impa- 
tiently where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the steward answered. 
fig. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 393 A counter-plea to that pro- 
phane and peremptory principle of the atheists. 

t Counterplea'd, V. Obs, Also 4-5 contr©-, 
center-, counter-, countre-, countur-, coun- 
tyr-plede, -pleide, -plete. [a* AF. contreplede-r, 
f. contra- against fipleder to Plead.] 

1 . Law. To plead in opposition to (a declara- 
tion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 
party) ; to make a counterplea. 

[1275 Act 3 Edw. I, c. 40 Purveu est en brief de possession 
. .que si le tenaunt vouche a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
centre pleide, etc. 1292 Britton hi. xi. § 15 Et si le autre 
garraunt viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie,] 
XS30 Palsgr. 500/1 Whan a man of lawe inaketh a reason 
peremtorie, it can nat he contrepleted. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 370 If the vouchee counterplead the wairantie, 
and it Ije found against him, he shall lose the land. 1642 
Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. § 200 The demandant may well 
count erpleade the voucher. 

fig. x^4 More On the Passion'WV.^. 1280/x His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his iustice, in abridgyng the 
eternitye of the proude spxrites Paine. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 !^neas.. thankfully acknow- 
ledged her great bountie, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken. 

b. absol. To plead or argue one against the 
other. 

c 1611 Sylvester Du Bartas ii, iv. iv. Wks. (1621) 500 
There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds, .ambitiously 
did strive, And counter-plead for the Prerogative. 

2 . gen. To argue against (a person, statement, 
etc.) ; to oppose in argument ; to contradict. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xii. too Ne countreplede clerkes I 
conseille |?e for eure. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 476 
Lat be thyn arguynge For loue ne wele nat countyrpletyd 
be In ryght ne wrong. 

absol. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Pro!., Agayne the trouth 
who so euer striue Or counterplede or make any debate. 

t Cou’nter-pligllt. Obs. nonce-wd. [Coun- 
ter- 6 + Plight fold.] A fold in the opposite 
direction. 

1625 Lisle Du Bartas.^ Noe 155 Among the greater she, 
that with a counter plight [ pli coufrairel Do half divide 
the globe, the circl of March-day-night Is justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. 

CotL*nterplot,>FA [Counter- 3, 2.] 

1 . A plot contrived to defeat another plot. 
c x6xx Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. iv. 961 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their Foe, 
X777 Sheridan Sch. Second, v. iii. Plot and counter-plot, 
egad 1 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vi, 60 The lords, suspecting 
his designs, were talking of a counterplot. 

1 2 . A plotting against. Ohs. 

1664 More Myst. Iniq. iv, 10 Such a Mysteay as in effect 
is a real counterplot and undennining as well of the Privative 
as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Christ, 


OmvnteT‘plot%'V. [Counter- i.] 

1 . intr. To devise a counterplot ; to plot 

in opposition. 

1597 Daniel Cizf. Wars Wks. (1717) 53 You have great 
Cau-se your Subjects to suj^pect, And counterplot against 
their Subtilties. 1675 Art Coutentm. i. § i. 176 When 
lapsed man had counterplotted against himself, defeated the 
purpose of the Divine goodness, etc. x86i Perry Hist. Ch. 
Eng. I. XV. 535 Against these plots the bishop counterplotted. 

2 . tram. To plot against (a plot, or plotter) ; 
to frustrate by a counterplot. 

x662 Diary 27 June, He do counterplot them hy 

setting him up higher stilL 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles \W, 
55 Their plotted contrived evil was counter-plotted and con- 
trived by God for good. X700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11. S8g 
He was Counter-plotted by jhe other’s Policy. 1711 W. 
King tr. Naude^s Ref. Pt?/. ui.69 It is permitted to counter- 
plot what is plotted against us. 1^7 Spectator 27 Aug. 
1160 To counterplot that infamous trickster. 

Hence Cou'iiterploJtter, -ploitting- vhl. sb. 

X642 Milton ApoL Stnect. xii, The endless brabbles and 
counterplottings of the Bishops, 174X Richardson Pamela 
(1824) 1 . 209 All his stratagems., and all your pretty 
counterplottings. 1883 D. H. Wheeler of Lit, 

viii. 147 Marc Antony the counterplotter. 

Coiwaterpoilit (kau-ntajpoint), sh.'^ Also 6 
-poinct, contexpoynt, -point©, Sc. ctintirpoint, 
[In sense 1, a. F. contrepoint (15th c. in Littre)” 
Olt. contr cLpmttOy in med.L. conirapzmctum, canhis 
conirapunciuSy lit. ‘ song or music pointed-against/ 
the part added as accompaniment to a plain-song 
being indicated by notes, ‘ pricks or ‘ points’, set 
against (over or under) the notes or points of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. Counter- 
3 , 6j 8,] I. Music. 

1 . The melody added as accompaniment to a 
given melody or * plain-song Alsoy?if. 

1530 Palsgr. 208/2 Conterpoynt, conirepoytj, 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os^il 5elpit. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxviii. 197 To 
your braying Music, what counterpoint Could you expect 
but bat blows? 1868 Morris Earthly Par. i. (1S70) 3<^ A 
rainy wind from ’twixt the trees arose, And .sang a mournful 
counterpoint to those. 18S0 Ouseley in Grove Diet. Mus, 
1 . 407 It is usual to take some fragment of an old chant or 
chorale as the ‘ canto fermo ’ or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodies are added as accompaniments . . This is 
called ‘ adding a counterpoint to a given subject ’. 

2 . The art of adding one or more melodies as 
accompaniment to a given melody or ‘ plam-song * 
according to certain fixed rules; the style of com- 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Double counterpoint : counterpoint in which the melodies 
are so constructed as to admit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another, 

IS97 Morley Ini rod. Mns. 71 The first waie wherein we 
shew the vse of the corcles, is called Counterpoint : that is, 
when to a note of the plainsong, there goeth but one liote 
of descant. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. in. i Counterpoint 
..was the old manner of Composing Parts together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one against another. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry J Mus. v. (1763) 67 Counterpoint, or an artificial 
Composition in various Parts, was altogether unknown. 
1880 Ouseley in Grove Diff, Mus. I. 408 Plain counter- 
point is generally divided into five species. The first ii 
called ‘note against note ’..The second species is called 
‘two notes to one’. .The third species is called ‘four notes 
to one’. .The fourth is called ‘syncopated counterpoint’.. 
The fifth species is called ‘ florid counterpoint 

II. getieral. 

f 3 . A contrary point (in an argument). Ohs. 

1565 Jewel RepL HardiugirBxx) 15X Heere M. Harding, 
by counterpoints . . compareth the state of the Frimitiue 
Church and his Church of Rome together. <21626 Bn. 
Andrewes Serm. (185^ I. 158 Which two counterpoints 
make in shew a conflict or contradiction between the 
Prophet and the Evangelist. 

4 . The opposite point; f ehe exact opposite, 
antithesis. 

1599 Sandys Eurojpse Spec. (.1632} 167 Who affecting in 
them selves and followers a certeine Angelicall purity, fell 
sodainely to the very counterpoinct of justifying bestiality. 
1603 Knolles Hist. TttrksUhzx) 834 The portaU. .standing 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned. 1^3 
B. JoNSON Sejanus in. i. Wks. tRtldg.) 151/1 My ambition 
is the counterpoint. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary in. vi, Should 
her love. .Veer to the counterpoint. 

Hence CoTimterpointist, a contrapuntist ; 
CouL’nterpoiaitless a.y lacking counterpoint, 

1826 M. Kelly Retnin, I. 225, I compare a good melodist 
to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses, 
1887 E. Gurney Terfium Quid II. 30 Figureless counter- 
pointless see-sawings. 

tCou’llterpointjJ^-^ Obs. Forms: 5COU11- 
turpynt, center-, 5 cowntyr-, cowntter-, cown- 
ter-, couiLterpoynt(e, 6-7 -pomt(e. [a. OF. 
canirepointe (15th c. in Littre), synonym of courte- 
points, both forms being app. corruptions of OF. 
cuilfe-pointey coulta-pointey coute-pointe, repr. L. 
cuicita puncta (see Du Cange) lit. ‘ quilt stabbed 
or stitched through, quilted mattress ^ The first 
element is thus the same word as Quilt; the 
second has, since 1600, been altered to panei\ A 
quilted cover for a bed ; a Counterpane. 

[1423 Schedule, 1 Hen, VI, Add. MS. 4603 f.170 Item le 
testour, . Item le Counterpoint du dit lit.] c 1450 Bk, Cur-, 
tasye in Babees Bk, (1868)3x4 po counturpynt he lays 
on beddys fete. 1524 Test, Eoor. (Surtees) V. j86 My best 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poynte of tapstre worke. 1588 
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Lane. Wills III. 13 A feather bedd a bolster and a counter- 
poynte of tapistree. 1620 Shelton IV. xxix, 223 

Hid with the sheets and counterpoint. 1694 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2549/4 Stolen .. Curtains and Counterpoint of a Bed, 
of Indian Damask. 

lb. Comb.y 2^% counterpoint-maker. 

1611 CoTGR , Contrepointerie^ t!sx^ shop of a Quilter, or 
Counterpoint-maker. 

t CoU'Slterpoillts, v. Obs.-^ [a. OF. centre- 
pointer (in 15th c. also coutepoincter') to quilt, f. 
contrepointe^ etc, sb. : see prec. 

In French, this vb. has run together with an original 
word contre-pointer to set point against point, add the 
counterpoint in music, point a battery against another, 
cross, thwart, etc. : see Cotgr. and Littrd.] ^ 

To quilt by stitching together two pieces of cloth 
with an intervening layer of padding. 

1598 Florio, Imhoitire^ to stuffe, to quilt, to bumbase or 
counterpoint, 1399 Minsheu Sp. Dict,^ Contraptmiear^ to 
counterpoint. 

Counterpornted,, -poriit 4 , a. Her. [F. 
contrepointi, i. contre against, opposite + /<?/«/ 
point] (See quot.) 

1727-Si Chambers Cycl.^ Counter poinied . . is when two 
chevrons in one escutcheon meet in the points; the one 
rising, as usual, from the base, and the other inverted, fall- 
ing from the chief . . They may also he counter-pointed . . 
when they are founded on the sides of the shield, and the 
points meet that way ; called counter-pointed inf esse. 

Counterporsable, ct. rare. In 6 -peisable. 
[f. CouNTJEitPOiSE V. + -ABLE.] That Can be coun- 
terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 363 So excellent, that 
nothing therwith is counterpeisable. Ihid. 365. 
Coilllterpoise (kau'ntajpoiz), jA Forms; a. 
5 oowntyrpeyce, -peys, coiintrepeis, d-y coim- 
terpei2(e, -peyse, -peyze, -pease, -peaze; 5 
conntrepase, counterpais, 6 -payse; 5 
(? cowntyrpoys), 6-7 counterpoyse, 6-8 -poize, 
6- -poise. [ME. a. OF. countrepeis, -pais »« Cen- 
tral F. contrepois (now -poidi)^ f. contre- against + 
peiSi pots x—lu. pensum weight. The original OF. 
eif which became in Parisian in 1 31 h c. oi, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ei^ ai in 
Anglo-French and English; but towards 1600 the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Fr.<?f.] 

1 . A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium ; 
an equal or coimterbalancing weight. 

a. c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems 50 (Halliw.) The countre- 
pase was light c 1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowyntyrpeyce 
t A". -peys, ie^<^Pynson ‘^yzy hostimeniumf libramentum. 
*53® Palsgr. 209/2 Counterpaysej C^/r<?^iy/j. 158® Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tongy Contrepois, a counterpease. 

p . 1398 Florio, Marchio della siadera^ a counterpoise, 
anie thing put in the ballances or scales to make euen 
waight 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek, xxxiv, 259 
We put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scale. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. igs These . . are of the same 
weight, and therefore a counterpoize to each other. 1824 
R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 143 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam raises the pistons to the top 
of their respective cylinders. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astron, 
250 Wheels and counterpoises . . to facilitate the raising of 
the telescope when the collimators . . are examined. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Something of equivalent force, 
effect, or weight on the opposite side ; that which 
serves as a counter-balance or set-off. 

a. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlix. (iSdol 199 pat j 
shal fynde in jjis place countrepeis and equipollence pf h® 
hegge of penitence. 1583 Parsons Ckr. Exerc. 11. iii, 290 
The greeuous counterpeaze of discontentmentes, that euerie 
worldly plesure hath with it. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney 
(1652) 27 A Protestant party, rais'd.. to be a ballance or 
counterpease to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain. 

/ 3 . 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 137 Who. .put (as a man 
will say) a counterpoise into the ballance. i6z$ Bacon Ess., 
Empire iArh.) 207 Thtir Second Nobles., are a Counter- 
poize to the Higher Nobility, that they grow not too Potent. 
16^ Coniemph State of Man p ii. (1699) 2X There is no 
felicity upon Earth which carries not Us counterpoise of 
Misfortunes. 1719 Young Revenge ii. i, O jealousy.. thou 
grand counterpoize For all the transports beauty can in- 
spire ! 1839 Mill Liberty iii, (18651 39/1 The counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
j. ix, There was no counterpoise or rival to Politian. 

f b. A compensation, equivalent. Obs. 

! 1390 G’s.'Em'E Mourn. Garm. Ded. (1616) 3 If your Honour 
shall but., partly like it, the end of my labours [shall] haue a 
condigne counterpoise, 1601 Shaks. All’s Well 11. iii. 182 
Tell her she is thine : to whom I promise A counterpoize, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more repleat. 

3 . The state of being balanced ; eqiiilibnum. 

o. 1394 Plat fewell-ho. in. 61 If there be a true counter- 
pelze giuen to a short tallow candle, i6oa CAREw C<7irfi- 
«/<2 A(i 723) iSi b, With.so equall a counterpeyze, that the 
push of a linger will sensibly moue ip too and fro. 

/ 3 . 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii, 415 All Climats then 
should not be serv'd aright With equall Counterpoiz of day 
and night, 1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 105 After a few 
vibrations up and down.. they arrive at a Counterpoise. 
1667 Milton P, L. iv. 1001 The pendulous round Earth 
with ballanc't Aire In counterpoise. 

b- fig' 

164s Milton Teirach. (1851) 222 Others coming without 
authority from God, shall change this counterpoise. 1835 

I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 38 These .. antagonistic prin- 
ciples are in a state of doubtful counterpoise throughout 
Christendom. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Lit. Wks. 

II. 115 The.. two styles of mind.. are ever in counter- 
■ poise. ' 


e. In the manige : The due balance and equili- 
brium of a rider in his seat. 

1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 

4 . attrib. 

X469 Plumpion Corr, 21 A counterpais^ wheith of the 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 1763 Lud- 
LAM in Phil. Trans. LV. 208 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop are put on. 

Counterpoise (kaumtoipoiz), ??. Forms: a. 
4~5 countrepese, -peyse, 4-7 eoiinterpeise, 
-peyse, 5 contrepeyse, connterpeyce, 6 con- 
trepece, cotinterpease, -peaze, conterpace, 
conturpayse, 6-7 eounterpaise, -payse ; s-7 

counterpoys(e, 7 -poize, -poyze, 6- counter- 
poise. [ME. countrepese^ -peise, a. OF. contre- 
(pres. sing, orig./m^ 5 16-1 7th c. assimi- 

lated to the sb. with -poise^ 

1 . trans. To balance by a weight on the opposite 
side or acting in opposition ; to counterbalance ; a. 
of the thing ; b. of persons or agents.^ 

a. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. i. vii. F iij, Simo may . . have 
not gil'tes, or qualities, to counterpeyse a straw. 1377 Har- 
rison England ii. xxv. (1877) 1. 361 One shilling of siluer in 
those daies did counterpeise our common ounce. 

B. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. it 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. 15^ Nashe Saffron Walden 42 It [the book] coun- 
terpoyseth a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, ni. 177 We counterpoiz'd both it 
and the thread with a weight in the other Scale. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. iii. 71 The pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised by the mercury in the tube. 1846 
Joyce Sci. Dial. xiii. 168 A piece of lead is made to counter- 
poise the bottle, 

f c. To put as an equivalent. Ohs. rare. 

16x3 Sylvester Wks. II. 88/378 If somtimes 

som truth they chance to hit They'll counterpoiz a hundred 
lies for it. 

2 . transf. and fig. To balance in power, quality, 
or effect ; to be, or ftimish, an equivalent for ; to 
counterbalance, compensate. 

а. rx374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 1358 For to recoueren 
blisse and ben at ese And passed wo with ioie countrepese 
[v.r. -peyse]. 1393 Gower IH. 190 Pit® aiay nought 
he counterpeised Of tirannie with no peise. 1330 Rastell 
Bk. Purgai, in. xiii, Not suflfyeyent sorowe to counter- 
peyse the pleasure. i6oa T. Fitzherbert Apol. 9 a, With 
the shewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
offences he had committed. 

p. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 58 Even 
the greatest worldly happines is counterpoised with evill. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass x. (1664) 117 Their rare Quali- 
ties. .do more than counterpoize this Natural fault, c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon (1714) 67 Let my Labour counter- 

poise your Patience. 1738 Fielding Conversation Wks. 
1784 IX. 379 A weakness which may counterpoise this 
merit. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 345 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon the church by 
destroying the unhappy proteslants. 
t 3 . intr. To be equiponderant, act as a counter- 
balance (pOt with, against). Obs. 

e. <:x430 Lydg. Bochas i. x. (1544) 22 a, If any sorowe or 
mischiefs unrecured May counterpeyce to that I haue in- 
dured. isax Fisher Whs. 1. (1876) 321 Yf all these so many 
testymonyes .. shall not coiinterpease agaynst one frere, 
1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. m. iy, 201 Such a bltter- 
nesse of sorrow, .as may m balaUnce eounterpaise with the 
trust of pardon. 

4 . trans. To bring into or keep in a state of 
equilibrium, lit. mdfig. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 135 Whiche is a thing full ne- 
cessaire To counterpeise tlie balaunce. 1575 Turberv. 
Venerie 92 My doctor brings his drugs to eounterpaise all 
quarrels. x62x-si Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. 1. i. (1651) 
639 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miserie. 1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 74 No man 
can imagine how the parts of the Barth about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counterpoyzed. i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 290 The exquisite compensation of 
this grand machine, the atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoised, 

б. a. To weigh (a thing] with, i. e. against 
(another), in order to ascertain their relative 
values. 

1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) I. 75 He renders him- 
self unworthy of it who will counterpoise its cost with its 
fruit. 179s Southey Joan of Arc vin. 498 Who in the 
deceitful scales Of worldly wisdom, dare to counterpoise 
The right with the expedient. 

fb. To weigh mentally; to balance opposite 
considerations in one’s mind; to consider or 
ponder carefully. JNX^o absol. Obs. 

rx477 Gaxton 1x3 b, And after [she] began to 

think and contrepeyse in her mynde in dyuerce maners. 
c 1300 Sc. Poem Heraldry 191 in Q. Eliz. Acad, too Quha 
will study his wittis, and conterpace The hie planetis, and 
signis of the aire, x^S Gracian’s Courtiers Orac. 300 He 
acts with circumspection. He is a Janus in counterpoising, 
and an Argus in discerning. 

Hence Cou-nterpoised tjj. ; Counterpois- 
ing vhl. sb. and ppL a. 

cxeyjj Caxton ^ason 72 Noraore seche weyes so contre- 
peysed. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents in. xviii, 208 
Held firme with a counter-poised weight. 1653 Rouse 
Myst, Marr. 316 The soul is kept in an evenne.ss .. by 
reason of the counterpoising consolations. 1836 I. Tay- 
lor Phys. Th. another Life\j&2i) xZ^ Some counterpoised 
statements 1878 F. Harrison in JFortn. Rev. Nov, 701 
The doctrine of right becomes, .a network of qualifications, 
counterpoising duties, and compensations. 


Counterpoi'soii, coii’nier-poi-son. arch. 
Also 6 center-, contre-. [a. F. conirepoison (H, 
Estienne 1539); aontraveleno, med.L. con- 

iravenenum, and see Codktee- 10 a, 9.] 

1 . A medicine that counteracts the influence of 
a poison ; an antidote. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. Ixxxvii. 266 They mengle the fioures 
..in conterpoysons & medicines that are made to expeli 
poyson, 1397 Gerarde Herbal n. xxi. (1633) 269 They .. 
are mixed in Counter poysons as Trade, Mythridate, and 
such like Compositions. _ 1610 'B.oixm'D Catnden’ s Brit. 1. 14 
A soveraigne counterpoison and remedie against all venim. 
1678 J, Philips Tavernier’s Trav. in, i. 100 He sent me., 
a Case of Medicaments and Counter-poysons. 
fig. 1548 Veron {tiile\ An Holsom Antidotus or counter, 
oysen agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Ana- 
aptistes. <*1603 T, Cartwright Confui. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 449 Unlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
hee vomit it out againe. ^ 1636 Cowley Pind. Odes, To Dr. 
Scarborough, A Med’cine and a Counter-poyson to the 
Age. 

b. attrib. 

1629 J, Parkinson Parad. xxvi. 216 Aconiium salnii. 
ferum..ia English,. eyther wholsome Helmet flower, or 
counterpoison Monkes hood. 1636 Iter Lane. 328 

y« rich prizd homes Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicornes. 

2 . An opposite poison. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom.^ Med. (ed, xi) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much hurt. 1832 Southey Hist, 
Penins. War III. 102 The men whose heart . . revolted 
against iritolerance .. were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Cou* 3 xter-po:le. [Countek- 6 .] The oppo- 
site pole, 

1839 Dk Quincey Rom. Meals Wks. 1863 III. 267 This 
‘prandium .was taken standing- .the very counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Style i. (i860) 197 
It offers the direct counterpole to the French style. 

Connter-po'nderaut, a. nonce-wd. [Coun- 
ter- 3 ; as if f. a L. contra- ponderdre to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

X824 New^ Monthly Mag. X. 28 The equipoise of the 
system required a counter-ponderant continent in the south- 
ern ocean. 

CouiLter-pond, -post : see Counter-. 
t Counterpo'Jie, v. Obs. rare. [f. Counter- 
I + L. ponh^e to place ; cf. Contrabone, -pose.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition to. 

1^129 Mabbe tr. Fonseca's Dev. Contempt. Christ.. doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the Law-giuers. 

t Counterpo*ny, a. Her, Obs. [Counter- 
14.] -cCoUNTER-COMPONY. 
x6ix [see Counter-checky]. 

t OoTLuterpo’rtraitiire. Obs. [Counter- 
8b; cf. counterfeit, counterfigure.1 » Counter- 
part 3. Cf. counter-likeness. 

x^i E, Taylor tr. Behmen’s 7 'heos. Philos. 349 His Copy 
or Counterportraiture. 

Couxiterpose (kauntorp^u-z)^ zi, rare. [f. 
Counter- 1 + -pose, after L. contrdpdnire i see 
CONTRAPONB, -POSE.] 

1 . trans. « Contrapose. 

1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 64 To points which they ac- 
counted fundamental, I counterpos'd . . such as they esteemed 
not-fundamental. 1663 J. Serjeant Surefooting 62 When 
two Causes are counterpos'd. xSyx Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongt^e § 580 Sentences . . in which the infinitive-regnant 
with * to ' stands counterposed with our flexional infinitive. 

^ % 2 . Blending Counterpoise and Contrapose 
in form and sense. 

1394 Blundevil Exerc. vn. xxvL (ed. 7) 688 The North 
art of the Needle., would alwaies decline downward if it 
e not otherwise counterposed or letted, X637 R. Baillib 
Lett. 4 fmls. (1841) I. 35 To counterpose this policy the 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 
Hence Ck>u’ntex-po'sed ppl. a. Her. ‘ Placed 
opposite to each other,’ Robson JBrii. Herald 1830. 
Gounterposi'tioil. [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also Counter- 6, 9.] 
fl. Opposition, Contraposition. Ohs. 

*^4 Hkbxw HuaHds Exam. WUs{x6iC) 117 The much 
cola of the countrey calleth backe the naturall heat inward 
by counterposition. 

2 . The opposite or contrary position. [Coun- 
ter- 9.] 

i86x F* Hall in frfil. Asiat. Soc, Bengal ^ Ho substan- 
tiate the counter-position to that which I take, 

Connter-po tence, -potency, a. Her. 
[ =« F. contrefotencS : see Counter- 14. In English 
the final -i appears sometimes treated as an Eng- 
lish -e mute.] tiaving the figures called * potents’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
Counter-vair. 

1372 Boj^ewell Armorie ii. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d’Or. 1611 Cotgr,, Contrepoteiui, 
counterpotencie (a tearrae of Blason). 1823 Crabb Techn. 
Diet., Counter-potenci. 

So Counter-potence sb. rare\ Counter-potent 
a. (sbi), applied esp. to a *fur’ in which the po- 
tents are arranged as in Counter-vair. 

1610 Guillim Her. i. iv. 15, I hold it better blazoned 
Potent counterpotent for the resemblance it hath to the 
heads of crowches. 1727-31 Chambers CycL, Counter- 
Potent. .by the French heralds called conire-potenci. 1830 
Robson Brit. Herald III. s.v., Counter-potent., classed 
with the furs, but composed of pieces representing the tops 
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of cratches. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist <5* /V/, iv. (ed. 3) 
20 Potent and Counter Potent are always argent and azure. 

xiv. 158, I give the shield of Champagne in order 
to show more clearly the field of the shield between the 
counter-potences of the cotises. x868 Cussans iii. 53. 

Gounterpoyne, obs. f. Cottntee-pane, 
Counter-practice, -pray, -preach, -prick, 
-principle, etc. : see Counter-, 
Coii‘“2iter-pre:ssiire. [Counter- 3, 6.] 

Opposite or contrary pressure. 

t6st ^omis.s Leviath. i. i. 3 A resistance, or counter- 
pressure. 1787 Hunter in Phil. 'Prans. LXXVII. 419 The 
pressure being much greater on the external surface than 
the counter-pressure from within. 1858-9 Todd Cycl. Anat 
IV. 1040/2 The counter-pressure of the atmosphere in the 
thorax. 

t CoU'BLter-pri^ce. Ods. [A literal rendering 
of Gr. dvri~\vrpou in i Tim. ii. 6.] A ransom. 

1671 Flaveu of Life vii. 19 A Ransom or a 

Counterprice. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 67 The 
word.. properly signifieth a counter-price, when one doth 
undergo in the room of another that which he should have 
undergone in his own person, a 1714 M. Henry Wks. 
(1835) L 17 To be a ‘ ransom ’ for them, a counter-price. 

Hence f Co'n.nterpiri'cea'ble a., capable of being 
a counterprice or ransom. 

0:1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads ^ Mon. ('1642') 26 That bloud 
. . was avTtSojpo!' Kat dvrd^Lot'f countervailable, and coun- 
terpriceable. .to purchase in ten thousand worlds. 

Counter-process, -project, -proportion, 
-proposal, etc. : see Counter-. 
t CoTinter-pro'fit, v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To counterbalance with profit. 

1649 Blithe Improv. Impr. ^1653') iii Thy land . .shal 
both board so Timely, & so Richly, as it shall counter- 
profit all thy prejudice. 

Cou‘n.ter-proo:f, sh. [Counter- 9, 8.] 

1 1 . Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 

(Might be written as two words.) 

i6io Guilum Heraldry ni. xx. 162 [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife. . vntill he was driuen by counter- 
proofe to acknowledge his causlesse suspicion. 

2 . (See quots.) 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl.^ Counter-proof in rolling-press 
printing, a jprint taken off from another fresh printed; 
w'hich, by being passed thro' the press, gives the figure of 
the former, but inverted. — [see Counterprove 2]. 1874 
in Knight Diet Mech. 

t Counter-proof, a. Obs. Proof {against 
something). 

16^ Herrick Hesper., Ckr. Militt A man prepar'd 
against all ills, .counter-proofe against the farms mis-haps. 

Counter-prophet : see Counter- 10 b. 
Count erpro’ve, v. Also 8 -proove. [Coun- 
ter- 1 ; cf. also CoUNTERPROOP.] 
fl. trans. To bring proof contrary to ; to dis- 
prove. Obs. 

1679 Trials of Green^ Berry^ etc. 51 The woman was 
willing, .to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2 . To take a counter-proof of; see Counter- 
proof 2. 

1727 -51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Counter-proof To counter- 
prove is also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the press, after having moistened with a sponge . . 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

Con’nter-pnff, sb. rare. [Counter- 3, 6.] 
A puff in the opposite direction, a contrary puff, 
1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. m. Fathers 24^6 The lofty 
pine, that’s shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
winds. 

t Connter-pti’iF, Obs. rare. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To puff against; to issue a counterblast to. 

a 1638 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 142 Thus I have en- 
treated Patience of my self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet. 

Counter- pull, etc. ; see Counter-. 
Cou'nter-ptiiicli. [Counter- 8.] (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Counter-punch (Chasings one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above. 

t Cowuter-pu-sli, si. Obs. ra7-e. [Counter- 
6.] A push or thrust from the opposite side. 

1600 Holland Afz'/ (1659) 39 A counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. 

t Counter -pU'sll, v. Obs. rare. [Counter- 
I.] tracts. To push or thrust against ; to oppose 
by pushing. 

c 1611 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. 961 TheTowns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their foe. 

Counter-quarte {Fencing ) : see Counter sb.^ 
Couuter-quaTtered,^.^^?;. [Counter- 14.] 

1 . Of a charge (such as a cross) Borne counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. 

156a Leigh Amiorie (1570) 30 Pie bereth Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a playne Crosse counterquartered of the 
fielde. 1586 Ferne Blotz. Genirie 202 Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered. 

2 . Of an escutcheon : Quarterly, with each 
quarter also quartered. 

Counter- quarterly, a. Her. =prec. 2, 

In mod. Diets. 

Cou’nter-que^stion, sb. [Counter- 3.] A 
question in reply to another question, a question 
asked by the person questioned. 

1864 Pusey Led. Daniel ii. 42 They try to escape from 
this broad question under cover of the dust of other counter- 
questions. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career xiu 88 The 
counterquestion was a fair retort. 
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Couater-c[ue‘stion, v. [Counter- i.] To 
put a question in reply to a question. Hence 
Coiuiter-cLiie stioniiig^ vid. sb. 

1864 Bowen vii. 216 The Cornu tus and Crocodilinus 

of the ancients .. were, .sophisms of counter-questioning. 
1877 A tkenseum 6 Oct. 430/3 The antagonism of counter- 
questionings. 

Couuter-quip, -radiation ; see Counter-. 
Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, -re- 
flected, Her. : see Counter- 14. 

Counter- reason, -refer, -reform, -religion, 

etc. ; see Counter-. 

Cou*nter-reforma*tiou. [Counter- 4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another ; applied in Hist, to the movement in the 
Church of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Reformation. 

1840 Mrs. Axisn:mRanke's Hzsf.Popesv. iv. (heading) (1866) 
II.^ 25 Beginning of the Counter-reformation in Germany. 
/hid. II. 92 From this time the Counter-reformation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 18S9 A. W. Ward 
Counter-Reform. Pref., It is not always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-worn a phrase as the Counter- 
Reformation ’. 1890 M. Warre tr. DSlHngeds Stud. 

Europ. Hist. 88 In Bavaria the counter-reformation was 
accomplished under W'dliam V. 

t Counter-resi*stance. Ohs. [Counter- 
2,] Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
opposite direction (as distinct from that due to 
inertia or friction). 

1691 T. HIalk] Ace. New Ttwent. 127 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tides. 

Counter-restoration, -retreat: see Coun- 
ter-, 

Cou*nter-revolui;ion. [Counter- 4.] A 
revolution opposed to a previous revolution or 
reversing its results. 

*793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Sf Writ. (183a) II. 388 
A very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter 
revolution. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 180 The effect 
of such a counterrevolution would be. .that William would 
sink into insignificance. 1S90 Saintsbury in New Rev. 
Feb. 138 A real counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions. 

So Couater-revolu'tionary a., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a counter-revolution ; Counter- 
revolu'tionist, one who takes part in a counter- 
revolution ; Coumter-revolu*tionize^., to subject 
to a counter-revolution. 

1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) II. 144 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians, x8is W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXVII. 473 To impress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency. 1827 Southey Hist Penins. War II. 
306 He should march against it with e^ual activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold (1858) II. viii. 55 The counter-revolutionists had 

f ained the ascendancy. 1849 Grote Greece ii. Ivi. (1862) 
88 7'he oligarchical party.. promised them a counter- 
revolutionary movement. 

Count er-ripo*ste. Fencing. [Fr. contre- 

riposie\%t^Cci'QW^msb.^'\ 

A riposte delivered, still on the lunge, after pairy- 
ing the adversary’s first riposte. Also, sometimes, 
a counter followed by a riposte. 

X889 W, H. Pollock, etc. Fe>icing (Badm. Libr.) iv. 86 
The fencer whose attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
..A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second counter-riposte. 

t Cou'Uter-roJU, sb. Ohs. Also 7 -rolle, 
-roule, eonterrol, [a. obs. Fr. contrerolle ^ the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paralell of 
the same qualitie and content with th’ originall ’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. contrarotulus : see 
Control and Counter- 8.] 

A copy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking: cf. Controller T. 

1613 Sir H. Finch A/zw (1636^244 The Sherifes shall haue 
Con terrols with the Coroners, as well of their Appeales, as 
of enquests of Attachments. 186^ H. Cox /nstit iii. vii. 
683 The officer, .was to reside at the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of all things pertaining 
to the said receipt. 

h. Jig. A list, catalogue. (Cf. Roll.) 

1603 Florio Mmtaigtie^ iii ii. (1632) 451 A Counter-roule 
of divers and variable accidents. 

t Counter-roll, Early form of Control v. 
Cou*nter-ro 11 , [Counter- i.] intr. To 
roll in the opposite direction. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 210 Spiritual thunders., 
did. .o'er him roll and counter-roll. 

t Cou^nterro'lment. Ohs. [f. Counter- 
boll v.i] The entering in a Counter-roll. 

1598 W, Lambarde Office of Alienations in Bacotis Wks, 
(■1778) H. 409 This present manner of exercising this office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and coun- 
terrolments. 

Cou'nter-round. MU. ? Ohs. [ad. F. con- 
trerondCy in It. contrarondo, f. centre-. co7ttra- 
against, acting as a check on -t- F, rondCy It. rondo ^ 
ronda^ a military ‘round’.] A patrol of officers 
to inspect o: check the rounds ; also concr. the 
body of officers going on this duty. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons iv b, To understand 
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the orders of watches, bodies of watches, centinells, rounds, 
and counterrounds. X599 Minsk eu Pleas. Dial, Sp. ^ Eng. 
(1623) 63 There is newes of the e emy & therefore needful! 

that the round Sc counterround may goe uery thicke. 
1644 Milton Areop. lArb.) 65 To walk the round and 
counter-round with bis fellow inspectors, i727~si Chambers 
Cycl.y Counter-roundy a body of officers going to visit, and 
inspect the rounds. 

Cou’uter-rutn, v. [Counter- i.] To run 
back or in the opposite direction. 

X726 De Foe Hist Devil 1. xi. (1840' 154 He |the Devil] 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued. 

Counter-sale : see Counter- 4, 
Counter-saTlent, Her. Also 7-8 -saliant, 
8 -sailiant. [Counter- 14.] Said of two animals 
borne as charges : Salient in opposite directions. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry m. xvi. 147 Two Reynards, 
Countersaliant in Bend. 1766 Porny Heraldry v. 165 Two 
Foxes countersaliant, 1883 Cussans Her. vi. 90 Counter- 
salient'. Two Animals leaping— one in Bend, the other in 
Bend-sinister. 

i Oou* 3 itersaltLe% Sc. Obs. In 6 center-, 
[f. Counter- i + Salue to saluce.] trans. To 
salute in return. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 39 He saluist thame on his 
best w'ayis. .In gentill wise thay him contersalued. 

t Oountersay, v. Obs. Also 4 countre- 
segge. [f. Counter- i + Say v.J trans. To 
contradict, gainsay. 

X393 Langl. P. Fl. C. xn. 224 Ich countresegge ]>e nat. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 144 b, Desire that counter- 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

Hence t Oountersayring vbl. sb., contradiction. 

iS8x Marbeck Bk. of Notes 751 Our Lord himselfe wept 
for Lazarus.. And Christ saith. .to the woman whose sonne 
was dead, Weepe not. Which counter saieng Paule recon- 
cileth. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 537 What practises, 
what wiles, what countersayings, what inforcements. 

Cou*iiter-sca:l6« [Counter- 8: cf. Coun- 
terbalance.] The opposite scale (of the 
balance) ; fig. in quots. 

£•1645 Howell Lett. 1. 1. viii, To compare their University 
[Leyden] to yours [Oxford], were to cast New-Inne in 
counterscale with Christ-Church Colledge. 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1863 HI. 4 This little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the magnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idleness. [Here prob, Counter adj\ 

Counter-scalloped (-skse-l/pt). Her. (See 
quot.) 

X830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Counter-scallopie, or 
-scalloped, covoxoS. with e; callop-shells, laid like tiie scales 
of fish . , each row being so placed that every escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from the two above 
it. 

Counterscarp (kau*nt3iskaip),i'^. Forms; 6- 
7 cGunterscarf(e, -scharfe, 7 -scarph, -skarfe, 
contrescarp(e, contrascarpe), 6-9 connter- 
scarpe, 6- counterscarp, [ad. F. contrescarpe 
(in Rabelais 1550), ad. It, cofttrascarpa, {. contra- 
opposite H- slope of a wall, etc., Scarp.] 

1 . Fortif. Ihe outer wall or slope of the ditch, 
which supports the covered way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the covered way and glacis. 

1571 Digges Paniom. I. xxv. H h, Scaling laders that 
shall reache from the brym of the ditch or edge of tlie 
counterscarfe, to the top of the wal or curtein. 1618 Bolton 
Florus II. xviii. (1636) 152 Scipio. .hemming them round 
within trench and^ counterscarph. 1704 J. Harris Lex, 
Techn. s.v., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Covertway with its Parapet and Glacis. And so it is to be 
understood, when 'tis said The Enemy lodged themselves 
on the Counterscarp, X709 Steele Tailor No. 41 F 9 
General Schuylemburgh had made a Lodgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 196 The trenches were. .brought close to the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

2. traitsf. and fig. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 61 The fleshy Membrane as an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is ordained as a secret 
defence. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xi. (1653) 182 De- 
fended by tae counter skarfe of the lips. 1774 Pennant 
7 'our Scot, in 1772, 27 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. X837 Howitt Rnr. Life i. vii. 11862) 72 Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 

3 . attrib. 

X670 Brooks PFX'J. (1867) VI. 376 The counter-scarf towers. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2; 353 Counter- 
scarpe revetements. 

Hence Cou’Jiterscarp v. trans, to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp : also fig. 

x6ii Florio, Contrascarpare, to counterskarfe. 1648 tr. 
SenauUs Par. fob 392 [Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Praecipices. 

Counter-sconce: see Counter- 13. 
t Coutntersco're, v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To run up or make a score against ; to rival. 

*577 STANYHURSTZ^^rc?'. Iret. in Holmshed VT. 28 Leaving 
behind him a monument, rather by his posteritie to be 
woondered, than possiblie by anie man living to be counter- 
scored. 

t C0U*ILter-SC0U:t. Obs. [COUNTER- 3 b.] A 
scout of the opposite side. 

162X G. Sandys Ovid's Met xiii. (1626) 261, I Dolon, then 
a counter-scout, surprisd. 

Cou'uter-script. rare. [Counter- 8.] The 
counterpart or duplicate of a writing. 

x888 M. D. Davis Hehr. Deeds Eng. Jews 103 Having 
lost the counter-script, Manser makes this declaration. 
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t Coiimter-scii:ffle. Ok. [Countee- 'i t .] ^ A 
scuffle between opposing parties or persons. (Some- 
times, humoroiTsly, a scuffle in the Gomiter prison.) 

1628 R. S. (izU£), The Counter Scuffle, whereunto is added 
the Counter Ratt. 1656 Artif. Handsom. i.^i, What fierce 
conflicts and counter-scuffles have been among people of 
various minds. <ai x674 Clarendon Hist. Rib. ix, (1703) 
IL 540 The Counter-scuffle at Petherton-Bridge, when two 
of his own Parties, .fought with each other. i6Sa N. O. 
Boileau's Argt, 30 This Counter-Scuffle, I dare 

stand in’t, The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 

So t Counter- soTi-ffler, one who engages in a 
counter-scuffle ; a competitor. 

dtidyja Wood £.^ (1848) 37 The Mertonian counter- 
scufflers. .tug as hard for a postmaster’s place as commons, 

t Cou’Bter-sea:. Ok. [Counter- 3 , 6 .] A 
sea running against the course of a ship, or against 
another sea or current. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11.130 We met with a countersea 
out of the North Soord, and the last voyage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, being very 
calme weather, 1610 Holland Camden* s Brii. II. 60 [The 
Irish Sea] rageth all the yeere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

t Cou’nter-sea-l, sh. Ok. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
€ontre-seel (i 2 56 in Joinville) : cf. Counter- 8.] 

a. A smaller seal impressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 
sanction, h. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

1611 Speed ///jjf. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 176 To stampe his 
owne Armes both in their great and Counter-Seale. 1677 
F. Sandford Gmeal. Hist. Bng-. 73 Upon this Counterseal 
Richard is represented on Horsback. 1884 Boutell 
Herald'^ Hist. ^ Pop. xxiv. § i (ed. 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions; two dies or matrices, .were employed; these 
were severally called the Seal and Counter-Seal. 
i* CoTi:ilter-sea*l, V. Ok. [See prec. and 
Counter- j.] trwis. To seal with an additional 
seal by way of sanction or further security ; cf. 
Countersign. 

1607 Ska:ks. Cor. v. iii. 205 You shall beare A better wit- 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
haue Counter-seal’d. 

Qov^1[0£-m(iOii6.Q{Fm€m^i see Counter 5 
Co'n.lltersect (kauntsise-kt), v. rare. [f. 
Counter- i + L. secure, sect- to cut : after inter- 
sect^ trans. To intersect crosswise; to cut across, 
or in cross divisions. 

1836 Stanley Sinai <§- Pal. i. (1858) 87 The valley of the 
’Arabah, countersected by its hundred watercourses. 1837 
— Beet. Bed, Hist. Ixxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
surface of controversy. 

CoxiJiiter-secu*re, z'. [Counter- i,] 

1 . trans. To secure (any one) against the risk 
tvhich he incurs by becoming security for another: 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

166^ Pepys Diafy 10 Mar., The King of France offers, for 
•security herein, that the King of England shall be bond for 
him, and that he will counter-secure the King^ of England 
with Amsterdam. *700 in Picton VfoolMunic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 304 A ceitain summe of money. . for w<:^ they are to be 
counter-secured out of y® town’s revenue. 1783 Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcofs Debts Wks. IV. 278 When a. .money dealer, 
becomes security for any native prince, the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory. 

2. To give additional security to, on which to fall 
back should the primary security be insufficient. 
(The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it. ) 

■ 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VUI. 152 The chancelka: 
of the exchequer of that day, Montagu. .counter-.securiiig 
the state by the appearance of the city with the Lord Mayor 
of London by his side. 1797 Ibid. iii. ibid. 300 You are 
giving that pledge frorn the throne, and engaging parlia- 
ment to counter-secure it. 

Con:iiter-secii*rity. [Counter- 5 .] Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ivii. (1739) 10^ Too 
much countersecurity from the King to the people, is like 
so many Covenants in Marriage, that make room for 
jealousy. 1700 in Picton Vpool Munic, Rec. (1883) I. 304 
A summe.. for w«ii y^ Corporacion shall give counter- 
security to yo persons who are bound for y'» same. 1706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Counter-security^ security giv<m to a 
Party, that has enter'd into Bonds, or other Obligations for 
another. 

OoTL’llterse^IlLSe. [ad. F. cofilresens, f. contre 
=■ against + sens sense.] An interpretation or 
meaning opposed to the true sense. 

1643 Milton Peirac^ Wks. (1847) Herein the 

countersense of our divines to me .. seems admirable ; who 
teach that God gave this as a merciful law, not for man 
whom he here names., but for the wife whom he names not. 
£’1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 461 There are some words 
now in French which are turned to a countersense ; as we use 
the Dutch word crank in English to be well-disposed, which 
in the original signifieth to be sick. ^1789 P. Smyth tr. 
AldricRs Archit. (1818) 46 Though since reformed by a 
modern artist, .too much in countersense. 

b. The co-existence of opposite senses in the 
same word. 

1884 C. Abel in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 500 The disappearance 
of countersense.. admits of being lexicographically traced. 

Counter- septime {FeiuingY. see Covmmsb.^ 
Counter-service ; see Counter- 5 . 
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[Counterset, a frequent misprint or misreading 
in 1 5-1 6th c. for Counterfeit.] 

Countersliaft (kanmtsijaft). MecL. [Coun- 
ter-8 .] An intermediate shaft driven from a 
main shaft for giving motion to a particular ma- 
chine. 

1864 in Webster. xSto R. M. Ferguson Electr. 264 Both 
armatures are driven, .by belts from the same counter-shaft. 
1880 Spencer vx Proc. Inst. Meek. Eng. 515 Nearly all 
mules are now driven by counter-shafts. 

So OoTi'BitersIia-ffcing-. 

1885 Lave Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 359 The mode of fixing 
main and counter shafting. 

t Cou'ntersliape. Ok. rare. [Countee- 

8 b.] = COUNTEEFIGURE. 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 74 A verle Image and 
countershape of the power from whence it proceedeth. 

Cou’nterslioclE, sh. Ohs. [Counter- 6.] A 
return shock, a recoil. 

i6ii Florio, a countershocke. 

Hence Cou'ntersliock z'. 

i6ii Florjo, Contraurtare, to countershocke. 

Counter-shine, -shout, -side, -siege: see 

Counter-. 

COTUitersigB. (kau-ntorsoin), sh. [a. OF. 
contrssigfie, ad. It. contrasegno ‘ a counter token or 
signe’ (Florio) : cf. Counter- 5.] 

1 . A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec, a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 
to pass ; a watchword, pass-word. 

X398 Barret Theor. Warns iv. ii. io6 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he returnes, he may be 
knowne thereby- 1670 Cotton Espemoni. iv. 149 If it had 
been thought of, to have answer’d her Signal by the usual 
countersign (the Gallyj had infallibly been taken. 1799 
^ws.mxiA'x Pizarro v. i, We are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now was the countersign. 1827 Hardman 
Waterloo 6 ‘Advance, pa.trole, and give the Countersign to 
me ‘ The Countersign is London *. 1847 Infantry Man. 
(1854) 103 When a sentry is posted, the Countersign only is 
given him. t8s<S R. A. Vaughan Mystics 11860) L 144 We 
who sigh for reform, .have our secret communications, .our 
signs and counter-signs. 

2 . A Special sign or mark put on something 
for the purpose of authentication, identification, 
or reference; —Countermark. 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 67 It is necessary his ensigne 
have certain special countersignes and markes. X662 
Evelyn Chalcogr. Bv, Baccio Baldini his works, ^d 
countersign. 184a Manning Senn, (1848) I. vil 91 The 
character which was upon them was a legible countersign 
of their claim to be His servants. 

1 3. A token in return. Ohs. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 156 Radirobanes.. 
Kin^ of Sardinia . . doth .send this countersi^e of contracted 
hospitality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 

Coxultersisfll (kanjutsissim), v. [ad. F. con- 
tresigner in Hatzfeld), in It, coritrasegnare 
‘ to countermarke’ (Florio) : cf. Counter- i.] 

1 . trans. To sign (a document) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature; 
to add one’s signature to [a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or confirmation. 

[1611 Cotgr. has<:i?«ifwriSgwrto&ubsigne.l X696 Phillips, 
Countersign, to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
ijiuality of a Secreta;:^, to render it more Authentic- a 1714 
in Somers Tracis II. 99 He. .had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by the Secretary at War. x8o6 Gregory 
Diet, Arts ^ Sc. I. 446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned by a secretary of state or lord chancellor. 
1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism viii. 62 He brought an action 
against the Secretary of State who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest. 

b. fig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 

1840 De Quincey Style m. Wks. 1862 X. 232 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and two literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
1871 Macduff Me^n. PeUmos xviii. 241 ‘ Blessed are the 
dead ! ' How the death-chamber belies the utterance — 
refuses to countersign the strange benediction I 1873 F. 
Hall Mod, Eng. v, 153 note. As to dictionaries, the i)ean 
[Swift] wites of them, as if he supposed their contents were 
countersigned beyond the stars. 

1 2 , To mark with a particular sign for authen- 
tication, identification, or reference. Ok. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr, of Antwerp, whose 

works, .were usually countereigned with M. 1663 J. Webb 
Stone-Heng (1725' 8 If Mr. Camden hath not countersign’d 
them, then is his Draught imperfect. Ibid, x6 Two Stones 
countmrsigned by me witlt the letters I 1 . 

Cou’nter « siignal, [Counter- 5; cf. F. 
contre-signal, It. cmirasegnale (Florio).] A signal 
in response to another signal. 

1818 Todd, Cauniersignal, a corresponding signal; a 
naval term. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t Cou^atersigiia^tioix. Ohs. rare. [f. Coun- 
tersign : see -ation.] The affixing of a mark for 
reference ; see Countersign sh. 2. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng 6 , 1 shall, .present it to 
you, with some other Conntersignations . . for your more 
clearly understanding thereof! 

CoTiinter-srgnature. [f. Counter-sign 
and Signature.] The action of countersigning ; 
a signature added to another person’s signature on 
a document, for authentication or confirmation; 
see Countersign v.x. 


■ eOUHTEBSTOCE. ■ 

3842 Whately in Life hZiL) IL 17 The form of counter- 
signature is my usual one. 1883 Bankruptcy Rules R. 73 
For the puipose of his counter-signature to tlie order being 
written thereon. 

CJonntersmi: [kairntsisigk), sh. [f. next] 

1 . A tool for countersinking : see the verb. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art 1 . 115 The head of the 
countersink is conical. 1849 Weale Diet, Terms X24 
Countersinks for iron have two cutting edges forming an 
obtuse angle. 

2 . The conical enlargement of the upper part of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 
Cf. Countersunk sb. Hence countersink hif a bit 
for cutting a countersink. 

*846 W'oRCESTER cites Tanner. Sir E. J. Reed 

Shiphuild. xvii. 330 The shank is conically shaped under 
the head in order to fit the countersink. Casselts 

Techn, Educ. IV. 135/2 Punching.. has.. the advantage of 
giving a slight countersink, or conical form to the hole. 

Countersink (kaumtaisi-gk), v, Ta. t and 
pple. countersunk. [Counter-, app. in a sense 
akin to 8 b, the hole being the counterpart of that 
which is to be sunk in it] 

1 . trans. To enlarge tiie upper part of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, etc. ; to bevel the edge of a 
hole. 

X831 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal I. 170 Tlie practice of 
countersinking the holes, to receive the nail heads, 1861 
Wynter Soc. Bees 189 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
that they may not cut the cotton. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed 
Shiphuild. xxi. 482 The holes in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half through the plates. 

2 . To sink the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in a 
depression made to receive it, so that it lies flush 
with the surface. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 70 The heads of 
the holts must not project above the surface of the plate ; 
therefore the grooves must be. .wider at the top than the 
bottom, and the heads may then be countersunk. 1868 
Regnl. «5- Ord. A mty § 573 b, The horse's shoe is not to be 
grooved but simply punched, and the nails countersunk. 

Hence Coumtersinker, a tool for countersinking ; 
= Countersink sb. i ; Cou'xtter sinking' vbl. sb. 

1881 Mechanic § 319 The rose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. 1888 Daily News 25 Apr. 6/1 Countersinking 
machines. 

Counter skarfe, obs. f. Counterscarp. 

Counter-skipper ; see Counter sb .^ 
Cou’nter slope, sh. [Counter- 6.] 

1 . The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc. ; a 
slope in the opposite direction. 

x8s3Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's 'Trav. Il.^xxxii. 359 The 
rising of a counterslope almost imperceptible to the eye, 
xBj^o Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 105 The counteivslope of 
this ridge is narrow. 

2 . ^ An overhanging slope ; as, a wall with a 
counter-slope’ (’Webster 1864), 

X838-46 Mahan Civil Engineering. 

Couinterslo’pe, v, [Counter- i : cf. prec.] 
tram, 7 "o slope on the opposite side (in quot, on 
the inner side). 

1828 J. M. Spearman Gunner In all these cases 
he supposes the revetement to be countersloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in a vertical plane, and. the interior 
face inclined. 

Counter-smile, -snarl : see Counter-. 
t Cownter-speecli. Ohs. rare'- K [Coun- 
ter- 2.] Speaking against, contradiction; — 
Again-sfeech. 

X647 H. More Song of Soul r. ir. Ixxlx, But t’ be left free 
to doubt and counter-speech Authority is lost. 

Coti*iiter-spe:ll. [Counter- 3, 10.] A spell 
or drama against something; a spell to dissolve 
another spell, 

1725 Seuwt Poems^ Want of Silver, Wise people. .Affirmed 
the moon was sick, and fell To cure her by a counter-spell. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii 222 He muttered a rapid counterspell 
to the omen. 

t Count er-sta* 2 ld, Obs. rare. [CouNTER- 
I.] tram. To stand against, withstand; = 
Againstand. ■ 

1648 Herrick Hesper. I. 207 Which tryes and counter- 
stands the shock, And ramme of time. 

CoU’nterstanid, sh. nonce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation of It. co 7 zt 7 'asto : cf. prec,] Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. 

X870 Longf. tr. Dante Inf. viL 85 Your knowledge has no 
counterstand against her. 

Counter-statant, -state, -statement, -sta- 
tute : see Counter-. 

Cou’nter-ste:p. [Counter- 3, 6.] A step 
in opposition, or in the opposite direction. 

X720 Mead Prep. Disc. Plague 222 (Jod.) Such counter- 
steps will happen in a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and too little of publick spirit. 1721 C. IQng 
Brit. Merck. IL 50 They have been making some little 
Counter-steps to this. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 May, A counter- 
step against the project of compromise. 

t Cou'utersto'ck, Ohs. [Counter- 8.] That 
part of a tally retained by the payee : see quot. 

1706 [see Counterfoil]. X708 J. CiiAMBEitLAYNE .SA Gi. 
Brit. I. II, xiii, (1743) 123 The Tally being cloven asunder 
. .one Part thereof, called the Stock, is delivered to the Party 
that pays the money, and the other part, called Counter- 
stock, or Counterfoil remains with them. 
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Goimter-stratagem, -stream, -strike : see 

Counter-. 

t Coumterstremgtli. Obs. [Counter- 2, 
3.] Opposing strength or force ; resistance. 

x$j9 '^isxi’vo^Guicciard, ( i6i 8) 2 To make a counterstrength 
against the might of the Venetians, .he iudged it necessarie 
to alHe himselfe with otiprs. i6it Cotgr., Conirecarre^ a 
CGunterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence. 

Cou'-nter-stri'cken, pa. pple. [Implies a 
Yb. counter-strike : see Counter- i.} Stricken by 
a retnrn-blow, or by repercnssion of sound. 

1877 L. Morris Epic of H acies i. 33 The high promontories 
Resounded counter-stricken. 

t Coumter-strrve, Ohs. rare. [Coun- 
ter- i.] trans. To strive against. Hence Ootm- 
tear-stri*ver, an antagonist; tCoiiiiter-stri*viiig‘, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

1594 Carevv Tasso (1881) icxs Whence he his counter- 
striuer drawne apart, Arraisons him. with this besmoothing 
art, 1710 Norris Ckr. Pmd. v. 219 They have, .many 
Counter-strivings to master, many Reluctancies to get over. 

Coumterstroke (kau'ntaastr^'ik), [Counter- 
2, 3, 6 b.] 

L A stroke given in return ; a counter buff. 

1596 Spenser X Q. v. xi. 7 He met him with a counter- 
stroke so .swift. That quite smit off his arme. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . i. ii. 53 This alliance suggested to 
Heraclius the counterstroke of allying himself with the 
Turkish freebooters. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. 
X, The strokes and counterstrokes were like a play of 
quarterstaff on the sconce. 

2 , — CONTBE-COUP 2. 

a 1786 J usTAMOND Essay on Counter-strokes, exclu- 

sive of the head. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Coimter ‘Stroke^ 
same as Contrecoup and Counter-fissura. 

Ooimter-struggle, -suggestion : see Coun- 
ter-. 

Coii‘2iterSTi:'bject. Mm. [Counter- 12.] A 
subordinate melody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written against^ or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

1854 Cherubinis Counterpoint 64 In a two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject. 1880 Ouseley in 
(jxmf Did. Afy/j, I. 568 s.v. When the countersub- 
lect is introduced simultaneously with the subject at the 
beginning of a fugue, it should be looked on rather as a 
second subject 

Conntersiink (kairntorstyjgk), ppl. a. and sh. 
[Pa. pple. of CoUNTER'iINK 2/.] 

A. ppl. a. Said of a bole or cavity : Cut to receive 
the bead of a bolt, screw, etc. Of a bolt, screw, 
etc. : Sunk or let in so as to lie flush with the 
surface. 

1794 W. F ELTON Carriages Gloss., Counter .Sunk BoUy a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes. xB6s Tylor Early Hist Man. ix. 242 A 
piece of the same stone imbedded, with a countersunk 
cavity. 1884 Notes Building Consir. (Rlvington)^ ii. 357 
Countersunk rivets are those in which the point is ham- 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 

B. sb. (See qiiots.) ; » Countersink sb. 2. Hence 
i* Countersimk hit. Obs. 

1794 Rigging ^ SeamanshipX. 151 Count ersunk^ a hollow, 
cut by a bit round the edge of a hole. Counter-stttik hit^ a 
bit havinjf two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the point, c xZy>R7idim. 
Namg.(W^€) 112 Co?mtersjmk, the hollows in iron plates, 
&c. which are excavated by an instrument called a counter- 
sunk bitt, to receive the beads of screws or nails. 

t CoTimter-smrety. Obs.-^ [Counter- 5,] 
(See quot., and cf. Counter-securiti.) 
xSgas Huloet, Countresuerties. i6ii Cotgr,, Conirepleige^ 
a epuntersuretie ; one thats bound to saue a suretie harme- 
lesse. — Conirepleiger^ to saue a suretie harmelesse by 
counterband, etc. ; To giue him a counter suretie, or other 
seeuritie. 

t Coumtersway, sh. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 
An exertian of opposing force. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. i. By a countersway of restraint 
curbing their wild exorbitance. 

1 * Countersway (kaumt^isw^i*), v. Obs. 
[Counter- i : cf. prec.] trans. To forcibly move 
or incline to the opposite side ; to counterweigh. 

a r64o Jackson Creed x. xxxiv. Wks. IX. 246 Attempered 
or counterswayed by heat. X69X Beverley Mem. Kingd. 
Christ 9 There are Two q'hings that seem to Countersway, 
and Incline to the Confederacy on the other side. 1710 
Norris Ckr. Prud. vi. 233 To countersway our Concupis- 
cence, by the more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 
Love. ^ 

Counter-swear, -synod, -tack, -taste, etc.; 
see Counter-. 

t CoU'ntertai^L Obs. Also oountre-, coun- 
tir-, -taille, -taile, -tayle. [a. OF. contretaille 
the opposite half or duplicate of a tally : c£ next.] 

1 , The opposite half of a tally ; a tally or score 
kept to check another. 

CX430 Hymns Virg. fi867> 71 pi reckenyng hi tyme bisili 
pou make, Or )je deuel bringe fje countirtaile. a xsoa Piers 
of Fullhani 204 in Hazl. E.P. P. 11. g Hys paymentes ben 
scored on the couEtertayle. 1570 Levins Manip. xggf xi A 
countretayle, aniicopa. 1617 [see Countertally]. 

2 . A counter-stroke. 

CX430 Lydg. Bockasw. iii. (1554) Tt;49b, Agayn the malice, 
to make a countertaile Of proude Silla, the malice eft tas- 
sayle. 143d PoL Poems {xZsg) II. 174 The cxnmtertayles Of 
cure enmyes. 


3 . At the counterfail ; in reply, in retort. 

<7x386 Chaucer CterEs T. 1134 Folweth Ekko that 
holdeth no silence, But euere answereth at the countretaille. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (,184031 30 Ahveys at the Countre- 
taile Theyr [wives] tunge ciappitne and dothe hewe. 

t Coumtertadly . Obs.- <> [£ Co u nter- 8 + 
Tally after prec.] The opposite half or part of 
a tally r « Counter-stock. 

X440 Prompt Parv. 99/1 Cowntyrtaly, anticofa. 16x7 
Min.sheu Ductor^ A Cormteriaile ox Countertallie:,^ or 
tallie to confirm© or confute another tallie. .because it is a 
piece of wood which the one partie keepeth, that is cut off 
from another peece that the other partie keepeth : and so 
when both parties meet with their tallies, they score vp the 
number of that which is deliuered and receiued, by cutting 
a notch with a knife. [Hence in subsequent Diets.] 

Counter-taste: see Counter io b. 

+ Con nterte'll, v. Obs. rare-^^. [Counter- 

I .] trans. To tell in a contrary wa}**. 

16x9 Lushington Serm. in Phenix (170S) II. 477 They 
cross and countertell each others News. 

Countertemps ; see Contretemps. 
Counter-tendency, -term : see Counter-. 
Connter-te’nor. Mus. Also 5 cowntur- 
tenur, 6 counter tenouer, 7 center tenor, 6-8 
Contra-tenor, [ad. obs. F. conire-teneztr, obs. 
It. cerntra-fenore \ see Counter- 12 and Tenor.] 

1 . A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 
a high male voice ; the alto. 

^ 1388 [see b], 1502 Ord. Crysteti MenCN. de W. 1506) v, 

iv. 393, I understande by . . the counter tenouer [of the 
gloryous melodye of paradyse] the loye and the gladnes of 
the blessyd men and women of paradyse. 1594 T. B. La 
Prmtand. Fr. Acad. n. 95 They make tbe voice . ..small, 
cleere, and sbrill, like to the countertenor. 1631 Brathwait 
PFhimzies^ Char. Ballad- jnojiger 19 Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, then a perpetuall treble, and ends with a 
counter-tenure, 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 172 This 
in Musick, signifies the Counter Tenor. 

f b. with word-play on Counter a prison. 
1388 Pol. Poems (iS59> I. 277 Perauenture on ware post 
snmptum temporis plaususj A cowntur-tenur at Newgat 
cantabit carcere clausus. i6ix Dekker, etc. Roaring 
Girle Wks. 1873 III. 188 Sir Dav. Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him ? . . I'lle make him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 

1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 284 Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenour of 
Reproofe. 1767 Ann. Reg. 195 To the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counter-tenour. 

2 . A counter-tenor voice. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. I, 30 Apr., He ha.s got such a 
clear counter-tenor. 1814 Scott Wann xlii, If 5’ou heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the 
morning. 1836 Sabilla Novello Voice c$* Vocal Art 4 In 
England, a fourth class of male voice is recognized, called 
alto, or counter-tenor. 1879 J. Hullah in Grove Diet 
Mus. I. 58/1 The falsetto counter-tenor, .still to be found in 
cathedral choirs, dates, .from the restoration of Charles II. 

3 . A singer with a counter-tenor voice. 

1623 Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 10 John Croker, 
a center tenor of Westminster. 1627 Ibid. 12 Richard 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Paules. vftx Budgell Sped. 
No. ltd P 3 A most excellent Ba.ss, but. .at present he only 
wanted a Counter-Tenor. 1782 [see Conteatenor]- 
1 4 . Name of the fourth string of the bass-viol. 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. 11. 92 The Bass-Viol, .is usually 
strung with six strings, .the first, .is called the Treble, .the 
fourth, the Counter-Tenor. 

5 . attrib. 

1598 Barnfield Pecunia ui, I would not sing the Counter- 
tenco* part, a 1672 Wood (X848) 67 Mr. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play, Ann, Reg. 279 
A counter-tenor voice. 1806 Callcott Mtcs. Grmn. g 
When the C Clef is placed so that tlie two cross strokes 
enclose the middle Line, it is called the Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

t Cou*iiter-te:rrace. Obs. [Counter- 8 b.] 
Landscape Gardening. A step or ‘benching’ 
covered with turf. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 117 Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses .. and Slopes of Grass.. These Foot- 
Paces and Counter-Terrasses, are sustained by low Walls. 

Counter-terror, -theory, etc. : see Counter-, 
t Cou:nter^tM*nk, 'V. Obs. rare. In quot. 
contra-. [Counter- i : transl. F. contrepenser.1 
infr. To think again or contrariwise. 

1480* Caxton OvM’s Met. x. vii, Thus thought and 
contrethought Mirra. 

Hence Cou:nter-tM*iiker (see quot.J. 

1611 Cotgr., Contrepenseurf a counter thinker; one that 
thinks otherwise then, or contrarie to, that he hath done. 

Counter-thought, -threat, -thrust, 
-thwart, etc. ; see Counter-. 

CoiL'nter - tilde. [Counter- 6.] A tide 
running counter to the main or usual current. 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref i8 Placesof daungers, . or of Quick- 
sandes . . Countertides, Whorlepooles, etc. 1681^ Dryden 
Tkren. August iv. 8 Such were our counter-tydes at land, 
and so Presaging of the fatal blow, xysx Labelye PVestm. 
Br. X19 Rivers that have flat Shores, Counter Tides, and 
Eddies. ^ 1796 H. Hunter tc.St Pierre's Stud. Nat.ixqgg) 
1 . p. Ixiii, Counter-currents and counter-tides. 

Counter-tierce {Fencing : see Counter sh,^ 
Counter-timber : see Counter sb.^ 
t Cou*nter-tinie« Qks. [In senses i and 2 
transl. F. contretemps lA szmQ senses: see Con- 
tretemps ; in sense 3^ counter is prob. adj. 


1 . Fencing. A pass or thrust made at a wrong or 
inopportune moment ; Contretemps i. Alsoy?^. 

1599 Marston Scot. Vilianie in. xi. 226 Martius.. nere 
discourseth but of fencing feats. Of counter times, finc- 
tures, sly passataes. 1676 Dryden Aurenga. iv. i, Let 
Cheavfulness on happy Fortune wait And give not thus the 
Counter-time to Fate. 

2 . Horsemanship. Intemiption by a horse of the 
cadence or regularity of movement, owing to bad 
horsemanship or to unruly disposition. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena Zz His horse . . 
gave sometimes such counter-times, as might teach a good 
Horseman to stick firme to his seete. 1730-6 Bailey (folio’, 
Counier Time is the defence or resistance of a tiorse, tliat 
interrupts h‘s cadence and the measure of his manage. 

3 . Contrary or opposite time. 

1662 Hobbes Se^ieu Preb.'Wk&. 1845 VII, 14 Vou would 
see. .the water cjn the other side of the bar to do the same, 
but in counter-time. 

Cou’uter-tittle. Law. [Counter- 3.] ' A 
title to property in opposition to another title. 

180S Bentham Sc. Reform 20 The grounds of the defence 
in re.spect of counter-title, 1883 Solicitor's frnl. xoUlQW 
25/1 Rule 244 abolishes the practice of adding a counter- 
title to the action when a counter-claim is confined to a 
claim for relief against the original plaintiff alone. 

Counter-token, -traverse, -treason, etc. : 
see Counter-. 

Cou:iiter7tOTiiug, vbl. sb. mnee-wd. [Coun- 
ter- 12.] The accompanying (of singing, etc.) in 
a different pitch. 

1S73 W. S. yitW'Q Never Again xi. 14s And as neath the 
chants of Nature, So beneath the smiles of Art, Speak the 
same low coantertonings. To my sad and que.stionin2 heaxT, 

t Counter -trea^cle, Obs. rare-^. [f. 
Counter- io -h Treacle, an antidote.] A prepa- 
ration counteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy. 

xyoy J. Steveks tr. Quevtedo's Com. IVhs. (xqog) 487 We 
have invented a Counter-Treacle to convey Poisons to tbe 
Heart. 

Counter-tree, -trench : see Counter-. 
t Cou:nter-tre‘vis, a. I-ler. Obs. [Coun- 
ter- 14 b.] Of a charge : Divided into two paits 
of different tinctures. 

1486 Bk. St. AlbanSi Her. B va, Countretreuis is calde in. 
armys whan halfe the beest is of oon coloure and that other 
halfe of an other coloure. 1586 Ferne Bias. GetUrie 204 
Tofte beareth arg. a Lion rampant partee per fesse gewles 
and sable, which the auncients called countertreuis, that is 
countercullored or cullored of two cullors in trauers as one 
wmuld .say ouerthwart the middest. 

Coxinter-triangle, a. Her. See Counter- 
14, and Triangle. 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald 111, Glo.ss., Counter-triangle^ 
called barry indented^ the one into the other, or barty 
hendy lozengy cotmierckanged. 

Cou.nter-trrppaait, a. i%n-«next. 

1830 Robson Brit, herald III. Gloss., Cotmter-irippani 
or -tripping. 

Cou^ixter-tri’pping*, er. Her. [Countes- 
14.] Said of two stags, hinds, etc. : Walking ia 
opposite directions on the same plane. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry ni. xiv. 132 Flee beareth Sable, 
two Hindes counter-tripping in Fesse argent. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet. s. v. 

Counter-truth, -tug : see Counter-. 
t Cou'llter - tu'-ne- Obs. rare. [Counter- 
12.] A tune or musical part, answering, or form- 
ing an accompaniment to, another. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. Columnes 743 All these 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

Counter-tu-ril. [Ia senses i and 2 formed 
to render Gr. oynarpo ^ ; in, senses 3 and 4 
f. Counter- 6.] 
fl- — Antistbophe I. Obs. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods Ixxxvii. Pindaric Ode^ 
The Strophe, or Turn, .The Antistrophe, or Counter-turn. 

t 2. Prosody. Used by Puttenham for the con- 
tinued repetition of the same word at the end of 
successive clauses ;=L. conversio. Obs. 

x38q Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Autistrophe^ the Latines, conuersio^ 
I following tbe originall call him the counter-iume^ be- 
cause he turnes counter in the middest of euery^ meetre. 

3 . A turn in the contrary direction. 

1744 Eliza Haywood Female Sped. (1748) II. loi Some 
turns and counter-turns in politics. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 
xii.^ 148 Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife And 
various trials of our complex being. 

4 . Ill a, dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref,, The fourth [Act], .gives 
. . a countertum to that main design which changed in the 
third. 166S Dryden Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner III. 520 
The Catastasis or Counter-turn, .embroils the action in liew 
difficulties. 

Coxuiter-ttlTned, ppL a. Her. Turned iu 
contrary directions. 

1830 in Robson Rr/A HI. Gloss. 
Cownter-tutming, vbl. sb. [Counter- 6.] 
A turning in the contrary direction. 

<z 1668 Davenant To Earl of Orrery Wks. fieys) 280 
Yours can all Turnes and Counter-turnings find To catch 
Opinion, as a Ship the winde. 

Cou*aiterty:pe. [Counter- 3, 8 ; cf. Anti- 
type.] tl. = Antitype. Obs. 

1624 Gataker Transjthst. 121 Christ might not as well 


COUHTEB-WEIG-HT, 


COUFTERVAIL. , 

compare the type with the truth; as the type with the 
countertype. 

2. A parallel type in another sphere ; a parallel. 

i8ss Milman Lat, CJir. (1864'! IX. xrv. iv. 170 Almost all 

the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has its Latin 
countertype. 

3 . An opposite type ; a logical opposite. 

1880 Scribtt. Afaf, May 121 Whitman is his countertype 
at the pole opposite from that of art. 

Coniatenrail (kauntajvtfi'l), Also 4-6 
countre-, countyr*, cowntir-, oontre-, conter-, 
contur-, 4-7 -vaile, -vayle, -vaille, -vale, fa. 
AF. OF. contrevaloir (pres. subj. 

contrevaille) i—Ilh. contra valere to be of 

'worth against ] 

tl. irans. To be eqnivalent to in value. Ohs. ^ 
C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 392 pes ti >is and his offryngis, 
ho whiche as I suppose cowntirvaylen he seculer lordis 
rentis. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. 'vn. 569 lewellys & other stuffs 
yt countyruayled the sayd value, 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utop.ikxh.) 45 All the gaodes in the worlde are not hable 
to counteruayie mans life. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 
240 Such a pretious TewelL.a million of golde would not 
countervaile.^ 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 11. v. § 10 As a Shil- 
ling passing in Payment countervaileth six two-pences. 

2 . To equal, match, come up to. arch. 

1530 Palsgr. 801 Whan the frensche tonge bathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverhe in^englyshe. 1607 
Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1673) 133 Notwithstanding ihey 
countervail not the Greyhound in greatness. 1635 N. Car- 
penter Geos'. Oel. 11. ix. 164 That these vapours counter- 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is. .very improbable. 
173* Pope Ess. Man i. Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties. 1841 Emerson Wks, 

(Bohni II. 250 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all other forces in nature. 

fb. To make an equivalent return for; to 
reciprocate. Ohs. 

1583 Stubbf.s Anai. Ahus, (1877' 63 Though I he vnable 
with any benefit to counteruail your great pains. 1587 
Conin. TIolinshedlYi. So much the lesse 

hope haue we. .to counteruaile the huge sea of the rest of 
your benefits. i6io-ia Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Whome you shall ready finde To countervaile your 
Curtesie. 1633 Heywood Trav. iii. Wks. 1874 IV, 41 
This, and more.. can neuer counteruaile The oft and fre- 
quent welcomes giuen my sonne. 

t 3 . To act against or resist with equal force ; to 
counterbalance. Ohs. 

1S90 Spenser F. Q. n. vi. 29 He fiersly at him flew 
Wlio, soone prepared to field, his sword forth drew, And 
him with equall valew countervayld. 1641 W ilkins Math. 
Magick n. xv, 1 1648) 292 The outward streams, .must be of 
so much force as to countervail all that weight ^ 1669 
Boyle Contn. New Exp. i. xlvii. (16821 163 The Air in the 
Bladder . . was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight of 42 pound. 

+ b. To balance against any force ; to ballast. 
Ohs. rare. 

1630 ]. Levett Ord. Bees ('1634^ 70 If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they [bees] countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in the wind as neere the ground as may be. 

4 , Jig. To avail or prevail against ; to have 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 

,*S47 J« Harrison Exhort, Scottes 226 Thoughe prescrip- 
cion serued in that case, .yet the warres made from tyme to 
tyme, counteruaile a pos.session thereof, ^1560 Abp. Parker 
Psalter Ixxxiii. 237 Gods hand them all so countervaylde. 
1674 Govt. Tongue Pref. § 5 These few stones and sling 
..may countervail the massive armor, of the uncircum- 
cised Philistin. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 404 No certi- 
ficate of a judge was allowed . . to countervail the oath of 
the jury. 1849 Qxqte Greece ii, Iv. (1862^ V. 6 Advantage 
. .which had to a certain extent been countervailed by sub- 
sequent losses. 1859 Kingsley Crisis Misc. II, 170 

No subsequent failures, .can countervail that fact. 

5 , To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, etc.). Formerly said also of persons. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 270 He. .countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travaileth. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I, 
cxxxviii. 167 The good .seruyee that ye haue done, and 
our valyantnesse. .must counteruayie your trespasse, and 
e taken for your excuse. 1586 Cogan Haven Health iii. 
(1635) 23 God. .hath provided food, .to restore and counter- 
yaile. .the continual impairing, .of our flesh. 1611 Bible 
Esther vii. 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings damraage. 1713 Addison Guardiatt No. 135 Vi 
It .^.more than countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befal us. 1834 Ly-tton Pompeii 2^2 
What hope for myself could counteiwail the despair for 
thee? 1865 G ROTE Plato I, vi. 273 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to countervail his own negative fertility. 

6, intr. a. To be of equal force or weight on 
the contraiy side ; to avail against {with, for obs.) 

*393 Gower Conf, Pro!. I. 28 Where Rome than wolde 
assaile, There mig’hte nothing contrevaile. 1536 Starkey 
Let. in E7igland p. xl, Albehyt. .suffyeyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure.^ x5Si Recordk Cetst. Knowl. 
(1556) 233 Alwaies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is euermore one balfe of the Zodiake ahoue 
the Horizonte. 1583 Stubbes Auat. Abus. (18771 27 There 
is no sinne so greeuous, which the grace and mercy of God 
is not able to counteruaile withal. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
xii. (1851 > 433 Against which testimonies, .the bare denyall 
of one man . .cannot . . countervaile. 1660 Ingelo Be7itiv. 4 
Urania 1. (1682) 116 Will the treading a few steps counter- 
vail for persperance in our journey ? 1831 Brewster Nevtt. 
ion (1855' I. iv. 108 What name . . could countervail against 
the High Priest of Science. 

f b. To be equivalent or equal ; to vie with. 
Ohs. . . 

1330 Calisto 4 Melib. in Hazl. Dodslev I. 61 [Hej would 
say in comparison nothing countervails. 1570 Ascham 
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SchoUm. (ArW 102 Surelie the proffet . . woM conteruaiTe 
wyth the toile. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 81 b, 

A certeine man . . who rashly . . seemeth to countervaile 
with the politicke prowesse of Themystocles, 

Countervail (kau-ntoiv^d), sh. 1 0hs. [f. 
prec. vb.] That which countervails ; an equiva- 
lent. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chorle 4 Byrde {i8i8» 15, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1(^3 Mrq. Worcester VPaterJComnu En- 
gine 15 The Engine consisteth of the following Particu- 
lars ; — 1. A perfect Counterpoize for what quantity soever of 
Water. — 2. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
is to be brought unto . . 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and performing the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill, a 1716 South Sepn. (1717) HL 5*5 
The present pleasure of a sinfull Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail for the bitterness of the Review. 1833 G. Johnston 
Nat. Plist. E. Bord. I. 126 This, .structure is given as a 
countervail to the great .size and weight of the seed. 

t Countervariable, Obs. ff. Counter- 
vail «?.+ -able.] To be matched or set against 
as equivalent with,to. 

1576 Fleming Epist. 299 What commendation., 
can I give thee that is countervailable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1401/2 
With knightlie courage counteruaileable to his double de- 
sire of honour. 1623 Bp. Hall Serin. V. 157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Truth. 1631 Howell 
Venice i6i A countervailable summe of money. 

CountervaiTing, vhl. sh. [f. as prec. + 
-ING t] The action of the verb Countervail, q.v. 

1613 Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. xiv. 148 What is wanting 
in the south parts of the two foresaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts. 

Couutervarling, ppL a. [-iNa 2 .] That 
countervails ; counterbalancing, compensating. 

*793 T. Jefferson JPWA (18-9) IV. 15 It would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken counteiwailing measure-s. 
1832 Lf.vvis Use ^ A b. Pol. Terms xx. 173 Balanced by 
countervailing advantages. t884 Sat. Rev, 14 June 781/1 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed sugar. 

t Coimteirvarlmerit. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

-h -MENT.] Compensation. 

1594 N ASHE Terrors of Night F iv b,^ He that hath con- 
sumed his hraines to compasse prosperitie and meetes wiih 
no counteruaylement in hir llkenesse but hedge wine and 
lean mutton. 

Countervair (l^ausntajveov^, sh. (a.). Her. 
Also 8 centre-. [Counter- 14 : cf. F. contre- 
vair^ A variety of vair (one of the * furs’), in 
which the hells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

1766 PoRNY Heraldry iii. (1777) *7 Counier-Vair or 
Contre-Vair, is when Bells or Cups of the saine Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 
X864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, 4 Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20. x868 
CussANS /fm iii. (1882) 54. 

So CoTintervai-ry a. (in 8 conire-vary). 

173X Bailey (vol. II, s.v. Vary). Contre-Vaty, X830 
Robson Brit. Her add III. Gloss., Couniervairy or verry 
is considered a fur. 

Conntervalla-tioii « Contravallation. 

1676 Earl OaaEVS Art of War 173 Our modern Lines of 
Circumvallation and Countervallation. xSzS Genii. Mag. 
I. I. 300 Lines of circumvallation and countervallation. 

+ CoxtntejrvaTue, v. Obs. Also 7 cortre-. 
[Counter- i + Value t;. : cf. the earlier counter- 
vail^ 

1. trans. To equal or counterbalance in value ; 

* Countervail i. 

1581 W, Stafford CompL i. (1876) 17 We haue 
nothing to sell, .to counterualue those things that we must 
buy agayne. *603 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 133 
Whose vse and doctrine countervalue not their doubts & 

I vneertaine opinions. 1636 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. B vj b, 
The Rent remaining will counter- value the Ground-Rent. 

2. intr. Of an accused person; To give a 
counter-estimate. Cf. Counter-penalty. 

1832 Sir G, C. Lewis in Philol. Museum 1. 132 The de- 
fendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was called 
(aPTiri/j.acr 0 ai or vwoTtna<rdai.) 

t Coumtervalue, sh. Ohs. [cf. prec. and 
Ex.contre-valeuril F.quivalent value. 

1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 613/1 It is alto- 
gether fruitle.«s, and not of countervalue with the troubles 
which follow it. 

Cou’ntcr-vauTt. [Cf. Counteb-aroh.] An 
inverted vault or arch. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Coxuiter-vaxmt, -vibration : see CovNtEB-. 
Gotx nterve'ne, v. rare. = Contravene. 

1823 Coleridge (1848) I. i4t The demonstra- 

hility required would countervene all the purposes of the 
truth in question. 

+ Coxinterve*ng[e, v. Ohs. rare. fad. OF, 
contr&venger, f. contre- + venger Avenge).] 
trans. To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for. 

1523 I.D. Berners Froiss. I. ccxlv. 363 [They] toke in 
great dispyte the takyng of the said messangers , . wher- 
fore they thought to counterueng it. Ibid, ccclviii, 581 
The erle gaue leue. .totheknightes and squiers. .to counter- 
uenge them of their domages. 

Cou'nterV’enom. rare. [Cf. It. emtrav- 
veleno.'] = Countbbpoison ; but in quot. = A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. 

1834 De .Quincey War Wks. IV. 264 A counter-venom 
to the taint of some more mortal poison. 


t Conmterverse. Ohs . [? Counter- 8.] 
?A verse sung alternately; a burden or refrain 
taken np by others. 

1363-87 Foxe a. ^ M, (1684) 11.459 The best and longest 
song with the most counterverses in it sh(5uld be set up at 
his coming. 16x4 J. Davies Wks. (Gro.sart II. 

m- 21 And I, with thee, will chaunt each counterverse. 

Coii’iiterview., [Counter- 8, 9; cf. F. con - 
tre-vue opposite point of view (in Littre),] 

1 1 . An opposite or reciprocal view ; view from 
opposite sides or in opposite directions ; position 
of two persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. 

1590 R. W, 3 Lords 4 Ladies Land. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 464 A counterview of pages and of shields. 1607 S. 
(boLLiNS Sermon (1608)39 The two Cherubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuall counterview. 1667 Milton P. L, 
X. 231 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd., I have 
drawn some lines of Sir John Lingar’s character, .on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. 1780 Hist. Europe \\\ Ann. Reg. 121/2 He had 
only to pass the names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them. 

2 . The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words.) 

1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 2 M. Peisse has ably 
advocated the counterview. 

Counter- vindication, -vote, -volley, 


-wager, etc. : see Counter-. 
t CoTi'aiterwai*t, v . Ohs . Also 4 00(11)11^6- 
waite, -wayte. [a. AF. countre -, C)NF. contre - 
waiter , OF. contreguaitier , f. cofitre against 
■¥ gitaitier , in ONF. waiter , to Wait, watch.] 
trans . To lie in wait against ; to watch against. 

^1386 Chaucer Melib. t (Hark MS.^ Panne schal se 
euermore counterwayte enbusshementz and^ alle espiailfe. 

Aye watching lyke some 


1362 Phaer AEneid ix. Aaijb, 
Wolfe . . counterwaiting shipfolcl 


29 b, - . , 

cowardly, close counterwaite his way. 

Hence Counterwai*ting ppl . a. 

1594 Carevv Tasso fi88i) 66 Their returne..Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. 

Coii*iiter-wa:l!k. [Counter- 8 b.] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

X664 Flecknoe Disc. Eng Stage (xB6g) 277 A.. well con- 
triv’d Garden, cast into its Walks and Counterwalks. 1712 
J. James ir. Le Blond's Gardening 4,1 Three Alleys close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Side.s 
that accompany it, and are called Counter-walks. 

t CoTi’iiter-wa^Iker. Obs. nonce' wd. One 
who walks on the opposite side ; in pi. = Anti- 
podes. (Cf. Counter-pacer). 

1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 123 That the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain, 

Coumter-wall. Mil. [Counter- 13.] Aline 
of wall raised against the enemy’s wall. 

1836 Thirlwall Greece III. xxv. 411 The Syracusans., 
had returned to the city, .leaving a guard at the counter- 
walk 1830 Grote Greece n. lix. VII. 342 A tenable counter- 
wall, .would completely defeat the intent of the he.siegers. 

t Cou’iiter-wardeai. Ohs.-~^ [Counter- 8 b 
-k Warden ; cf. Contre-master.] 

x6ix CoTGR., Contre-garde, an vnder-warden, or counter- 
warden. 

Counter-warmth, -wave ; see Counter-. 
Count eirweigli (kaumt^iwj:*'!, v. Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, countreweigh. [f. Counter- i + 
Weigh v.^ a partial englishing of AF. countre* 
peyser to (Counterpoise.] 

1 . trans. To weigh (things) against each other, 
or in opposite scales ; to balance. (In quots.^^.) 

1430 Lydg. Bochas \\\. xvik 90 a, Yf their power wer 
weyed in balaunce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. azS4.t Wyatt Abused Lover resolvetk Poet. 
Wks. 26 With words and chere so contrarying, Sweet and 
sower countre-weighing. 

2 . intr. To aut as a counterpoise or equivalent 
weight ; to weigh evenly {tvith, against), lit. m^fig. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 847 With whose chast lyvyng 
Your noble demenour is counterwaying. 1545 Ascham 
Toxopk. (Arh. 1 127 To peece theyr shaftes. . wyth brasel or 
holye, to counterwey with the head. <*1368 — Let. to 
Raven (T.), If Wrights had ten fellowship.yof St. John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of thky occasion, 1809 
Pinkney Trav, France 8 To counterweigh against the 
continental predominance of the French Emperon 

3 . trans. To counterbalance, counterpoise. 

1825 Carlyle Schiller 11. (1845) 73 The few men of worth 
. .are too disagreeably counterweighed by the baleful swarm 
of creatures who keep humming round you. t8S4*‘6 Pat- 
more Angelin H. i. ii. 1. (1870) 1^8 If one slight column 
counterweigh The Ocean, ’tis the Maker’s law. 

Counter - weight, couuterweigM 

(kau-ntojw^t). [Counter- 8 : cf. prec and Coun- 
terpoise sbi] A weight in the opposite scale, a 
counterbalancing weight, a counterpoise. 

1693 Land, Gaz. No. 2837/4 Lines, Pullies, and Counter- 
weights. 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 216 However it may 
be outweigh’d, .by a Counterweight in the prevailing Scale. 
X794 G. Adams Exp. Philos. L iii. 78 As soon as 

the counter- weight was taken off. .the spring exerted its 
power. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 394/2 The tele- 
scope is balanced by counter-weights suspended by chains. 

176844 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852') I. 64 They attribute [to 
the Will] a power of controlling desire, without aid of any 
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counter-weight whatsoever. 1845 Maurice Mor. 4* Met, 
Philos, in E^icycl. Meirop. 662/1 Physical studies as a 
counter- weight, .to theology. 

Cou'nterweiiglited, #/. a, [f, prec. ^ -ed.] 
Furnished with a counter-weight. 

1870 Eng. Meek, 7 Jan. 401 '3 The case is analogous to 
that of a counter-weighted body. *874 Knight Eict, Meek. 

I. 637/2 A counterweighted wire .. to balance the threads 
after they are depressed by the faller-wire. 

Cou^nterwlieel, v. rare. [Coun-tek- i.] To 
wheel round in the contrary direction. Hence 
Oon;nterwliee'led///. a. 

i6s9TovELACE jP<?^wr (1864) 178 The falcon charges at 
first view With her brigade of talons, through Whose 
shoots the wary heron beat With a well counterwheel’d 
retreat. 

Counter-wind, -witness : see Counter*. 
t Cou'nter-willdow. Obs, Itrssisl, F. canlre- 
fenitrej C 07 it 7 'e-mtre.’\ A shutter outside a win- 
dow. 

j6ii Cotgr., Conire-Jenestre^ a woodden window (on the 
outside of a glasen one\ a counter window, or outward 
window. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 15 By 
the meanes of Wlndowes and counter-Windowes, you may 
cut off the entrance both of Sunne and whatsoeuer Winds. 

t Cfou’nter-wo:rd. MU. Obs, [Counter- 8; 
after F. co7ttre mot,} = Countersign. 

1678 A. Lovell Fontaine ^ s Duties Cav. 37 Quarter Master 
. .It is his duty likewise to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought, .to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
may remember them. 

Coxi*2iterwo;r1i:, sb, [Counter- 3, 13.] 

1 . gat. Any work intended to oppose or counter- 
act another work; opposing work or operation. 
.1598 Florio, Contraoperatione^ a counterworke, a con- 
trarie operation. 1846 Trench Mirac. Iiitrod. (1862) 23 
Side by side with the miracles . .runs another line of wonders, 
counterworks of his who is ever the ape of the Mo.st High. 
1871 Tylor Prim, Cult. IL 297 The history of good and 
evil, -is the history of his work and her counterwork. 

2 . MU, A work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. 

1630 Cromwell Let. 2 Apr. (Carlyle\ The enemy had 
made two retrenchments or counter- works, .strongly palisa- 
doed. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. We are preparing a 

Counter-work, from whence we may beat them from the 
Breach. 1836 Thirlwall III. xxv. 41 1 The whole 

army proceeded . to the counterwork. 

Jdg. ^1:1734 North Esenm. in. vi. § 49. 459 If any Good 
was done, they might erect some Counterworks to prevent 
its Effect. 

Cotmterwor^k: (kaumtoiw^ak), v. Pa. t and 
pa. pple. -wrought or -worked. [Counter- i.] 

1 . intr. To work in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. llx. fi6i2) 258 Whereto amaiz’d 
she counter- works, nor would for ought relent. 1683 Chalk- 
hill Tkealma ^ Cl. n And now Philemon 'gan to guess 
their ends And counterworks t' oppose them. 1877 E, R. 
Conder Bas. Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of causes are ever 
interworking and counterworking in the tangled web of 
human affairs. 

2 . trans. To work against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose by . contrary operations ; to counteract, 
frustrate. 

1628 Pym Addr. in Ru.shw. Hist, Coll. ''1659) f - 59^ 
this means they [commonwealths] repair the breaches, and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effects of time, c 1678 

J. B. in G. Hickes Sp/r. Popery 75 After the Lord hath 
counter- wrought these Enemie.s. 176a Hume Hist. Eng, 
(1806} IV. 1 . 36 To counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 63s He could not 
actively counterwork the regent. 1873 Poste CaiW iv. 
(ed. 2) 598 A colliding right of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff is , . counter worked or restrained 
from operation. 

ta MU. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Counter-work, (in the Art 
of War) is to raise Works, in order to oppose and ruin those 
of the Enemy. 

Gou'uterworker. [f. prec. + -er.] A worker 
against ; a counteracter, an opponent. 

1867 Maurice Patriarchs 4* Lawg. vii. 146 A counter- 
worker of all that had marred His influence. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patmos vi, 76 Antichrist the great counterworker. 

CounterworMng, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing J.] The action of the verb Counterwork. 

1660 Ingelo Bentiv. 4* Ur. 11. {1682) 2t The Counter- 
workings of Corrivals. a 1680 Charnock A ttrlb. God (1834) 
II. 100 The counter-workings of indwelling corruption . . 
have ability to extinguish Grace. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Meiaph. xli. (1859) II. 4^4 In the external world, all is action 
and reaction— all is working and counterworking. 

CounterworMng, ppl, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] That counterworks. 

1660 Milton Free Comnno. 441 Two troublesom counter- 
working Adversaries. 1849 (jrote Greece ii. Ixxii. (1862) 
VI. 382 By the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias. 1879 
Escott England 1 . 190 Varying and counterworking factors. 

t CoTXUterwri'te, 'v. Ohs. [Counter- i.] 
To write against. Hence CoTinterwri'ting vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Contrascriito, a counterwriting. 1611^ — 
Contrascriito, counter written. 1650 B. DiscolUminium 
48, I . . de.sire we may leave writing and counter- writing. 

tCou*nterwro'a:g]it,///.^ 3 !. Ohs. See Coun- 
ter-work V. 3. Furnished with or converted into 
counter- works. In quot. 7%. 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864.) 132 Let me make ray ap- 
proach, when I lye downe, With counter-wrought and 
travers eyes [i. e. eyes serving as counterworks and travers]. 


CJonatess (kau*nt^). Forms : 2-5 cmitesse, 3 
-asse, contesse, -as, 3-4 contasse, 4 countas, 
oimtas, 4-5 counfces(e, 4-7 -esse, (5 oowntasse, 
cunttass, cowntyse), 6~ countess. Also 5 
cometas, comytiss. [a. OF. cuntesse^ contesse 
:~late h. comitissa, fern, of comes, comit-em : see 
Count sb.^'^ and -ess. In 13th c. F. partially as- 
similated to L. as comtesse ; the same influence pro- 
duced the occasional 15th c.Fjag.comjttzss,cometas.} 

1 . The feminine of Count sb .2 a. The wife or 
widow of a Count, b. In the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the wife or widow of an Earl. 
C. A lady holding a position in her own right 
equal to that of a count or earl. 

Besides being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Earl, the word is used like Count sb.‘z to translate the 
cognate Romanic words, and also the German Grafin and 
its cognates in Du., Da., etc. 

1134 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.^ an. 1140 pe kinges dohter 
Henries, )?e hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu wses 
cuntesse in Angou. c 1230 Halt Meid. 9 Aske )>es ewenes, 
)>es riche cuntassses. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 157 Ygerne, 
Gorloys wyf.. hat was contasse of Cornewail, Ibid. 510 
The contesse Isabel, that therl mareschales doubter was, 
To Gilebred, Erl of Gloucestre, ispoused was. £^1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 189 Countas of Marche^ was sche. 
c 1430 in Wr.-Wuleker 691 Hec comiiissa, comytiss. c 1473 
Ibid. 7^2/6 Hec cometissa, cometas. 1460 Capgrave Chrott. 
221 Prince Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesse of Kent. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 103 Quenes, duchesses, countesses and 
alle other ladyes. c 1500 Melnsine 35 Specyally the Coun- 
tesse, the said Erlis wyf._ 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. H. ii. i 
Were not you eu n now, with the Countesse Oliuia? 1706- 
43 Chamberlayne St. Gt, Brit. 170 The King, .may, and 
o ten hath created Women to be Baronesses, Countesses, 
Dutchesses, and the like. Ibid, 180 The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firsts Time, was made Coun- 
tess of Buckingham for Life. 1764 Maciains tr. Mosheim's 
Eccl. Hist. in. XI. ii. § 16 The sanctimonious pontiff resided 
at that time with the young Mathilda, countess of Tuscany. 
1892 Standard 26 May 3/3 The guests comprised. .Earl 
and Countess Waldegrave, the Earl and Countess of Gosford 
..the Dowager Countess of Mayo. 

2 . A middle size of roofing slate. 

1803 Sporting Mag. XXII. 109 He had delivered., 
ei^ht thousand Countesses and eleven thousand Ladies. 
X823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 395 The Welsh slates are 

g enerally classed in the following order : — Ladies ift. sin. 

y Sin. ; Countesses ift. 8 in by loin. ; Duchesses 2ft. by 
I ft. 1840 Marrvat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 256 Countesses are 
very light, and the wind gets under them. 1883 Birmingh. 
Weekly Post i Sept. 1/4 The disturbed slates rattled down 
on every side, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to which they were soon introduced as ‘ ladies ‘ countesses 
or ‘ duchesses according to their merits. 

Hence Oon’ntesssMp, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess. 

z6xa Chapman PFidenves T. in Dodsley (ijZa) VI. 140 To 
.see with what alacrity I’ll accost her Countessship. 1874 
Trollope Lady Anna ii. t6 If the countess-ship of the 
countess were to be admitted. 

CoU'ntess, v, nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make (any one) a countess. 

<21783 Walpole Lett, to Mann (F. Hall), Countessed. 
i86i G. Meredith E. Harrington II. ix. 153 She's grown 
since she’s been counte.s$ed, and does it peacocky, 

Counteynaunce, obs. f. Countenance. 
Cou’nthood. nonce~wd. [See -hood.] The 
rank or dignity of a count ; count-ship. 

183a Carlyle Ess. (1872) IV. 138 Reverence for his Count- 
hood. 1837 — Fr. Rev, ii. L x. His Counthood is not 
indifferent to this man. 

Cou nting, vbl, sb. Also compting. [f. 
Count + -ING 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Count, q.v. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 65 5 if h®i Beuen benefis to 
clerkis fore here worldly seruyces,,as for kechene clerkis 
and countyngge or daunsynge c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vil 
77 After cowntynge of x. monethes of the 5eer. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz, 2132/4 The new Serjeants having . . performed in the 
Inner Temple Hall.. the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
their Quolfs put on by the Judges. 1833 Ann. Reg. 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, ^ the House mi^ht 
resume at 5. 1862 Sala Ship Chandler ii. 22 He’s bullied 
me about mycompting. 1888 Brycf- Amer, Comnvw. II. 
in. Ixv. 488 The election frauds, .ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. 
f 2 . A * company ’ (of preachers). Ohs. 
i486 Bk, St, Albatis Fvib, A countyng of prechouris. 

3 . aftzHb. and Comb., counting-art, -board, 
-mctchine, ; + counting-book, an account- 

book ; t counting-cloth., a cloth for covering a 
counting-table ; f counting-table, {gt) a table on 
which money is counted out, a counter; {b\ an 
abacus; an arithmetical table. Also Counting- 
house, -room. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Horace*s Art Poetrie Wks. (Rtldg.) 735 
They learne. .How to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 
. . by tlieir long *compting arts, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 98/2 
*Cowntynge borde, or table, tapecea, iapeceia. 15 , . in 
Pollard Miracle Plays 80 My *countyngc boke I wolde make 
so clere That my rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere, 1642 
Rogers Naaman 295 Some Prentices in the shoppe, have 
the trust of their Masters counting bookesi 1480 Wardr. 
Acc, Edw, IF (1830) 170 A yerde and iij quarters grene 
clothe for half a '^counting-clothe [for Exchequer Auditors]. 
1889 Lisbon ^Iizkotz.\ Star xx Jan. 6/i, I have been in four 
or five of the large.st banks in Russia. .The Chinese *count- 
ing machine .. IS everywhere. 1483 Calh, Angl, 79 A 
*()owntynge place, librafarium. 1440 "^Counting-table [see 
couniing-board\. 1580 HolLVband Treas. Fr, Tong, La 


Table ou compfoir des changeurs, banquiers ou Argentiers, 
the marchaunces counting table. x6zG-6x Holvday 
Fersius 298 Nor love I him that counts the counting-table 
Of deep arithmeticians but a fable. 

Cou'ntiiig-liOTise. [f. Count v.J A build- 
ing or apartment appropriated to the keeping of 
accounts ; a private chamber, closet, or cabinet 
appropriated to business and correspondence; an 
office. Now only as in c. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowntinge hows, compuioria. 
1577 Bullinger's Decades (1592) 286 These kind of 
fellowes..keep themselues clo.se in secret counting houses, 
their baggs are their piilowes whereon they sleep. 1587 
Wills ^ Inv. N, C, (Surtees! 157 In the lyttell cownting 
howsse within the great chamber. 1734 Watts Relig. Jwth 
(1789) 97 Closets and compting-houses often told our an- 
cestors their duty. Nursery Rzjne, The king was in his 
counting-house, Counting out his money. 

fb. The office of account of the royal house- 
hold. Obs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord, 83 He indenteth with 
the Thesaurer of the household in the countinghouse for all 
the basyns, e wears, cuppe.s, etc. 1339 Ibid, 228 I'he Lord 
Great Master, the Treasurer and Comptroller of the Kings 
Household, shall be dayly in the Compting-house between 
the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning. 1670 Blount 
Diet., Countiug-Hottseoi the Kings Houshold. .Commonly 
called the Green Cloth . . where sit the Lord Steward . . the 
Comptroller, .for daily taking the Accompts of all Expenses 
of the Houshold. 

c. Spec. A building, room, or office in a commercial 
establishment, in which the book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, etc., are carried on ; also^//z'z^. (Now 
largely superseded in everyday use by office?) 

1614 G. Markham fFajV to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 
334 The counting-hou.Hes of the Fish Brokers. <21633 i-^N- 
NARD tr. Charroits Wisd. i. xxxix. § 10 I’o hear . . a Mer- 
chant talking in his counting-house. 1777 Burke Let, 
Sherijds of Bristol III. 148 The merchant who sits in 
his compting-house. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 134 
There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting homes of the City, atirib, 
i88a Pebody Eng. youmalism x. 73 A year or two of 
countinghouse work disgusted James Perry with invoices 
and ledgers. 

t d. An office of finance, a Comptoir. Obs. 

1735 Berkeley App. to Querist § 234 To appoint four 
counting-houses, one in eacTi province, for converting notes 
into specie. 

CoiL*nting-room. - prec. c. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1712 Arbuthnot John Bullixqss'' 52 If they ventured into 
the counting-room, a fellow would throw an ink-bottle at 
their head. 1838 Emerson Nat., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 218 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Mar, 580/1 He staid in his counting-room. 

Countir- : see Counter-. 

Countise, var. of Quaintise, Ohs., cunning, 
t Cou’ntize, 2'. Obs. rare. [f. County - h-izE.] 
To form into a county. 

1398 Spenser in Grosart Spenseds PP'^ks. 1, 540 This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

Counxless (kaivntles), a. Also 7 comptless. 
[f. Count sb.^ + -less.] That cannot be counted ; 
of number, less commonly of quantity or value. 

1588 Shaks, Tit. A,v. iil 159 O were the summe of these 
that I should pay Countlesse and infinit, yet would I pay 
them. 1592 — - Fen. 4- Ad. 84 One sweet kis.se shall pay 
this coraptlesse debt. 1607 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 
Magnif, ( 1621) 448 The Flock of Izrael A compt-less Flock. 
1723 Pope Odyss. (J.), I see, I cry’d, his woes, a countless 
train. 1827 Keble C/ir. V., Mornittg viii, New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. 1880 
Haughton PAys, Geog. i, 16 The countless worlds that 
surround it. 

Countly ^kau-ntli), a. [f. Count sb.‘^ -f -ltI ; 
cf. Ger. grdjiich.} Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 

1847 Seer. Soc. Mid. Ages 324 *To repair’, as the laws 
express it, * his countly hat 1879 S. B. Gould Germany 
II. 187 No countly house in Germany has. .produced such 
good, .rulers. 

Counto, obs. form of Conto. 

+ Cou'ntoxir, -or, Obs. [An earlier form of 
Counter sb?^, AF. countotir, as an official title.] 

1 . Eng. Hist. An accountant; an officer who 
appears to have assisted in early times in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. 

[1292 Britton ii. xxi. § 3 Ou seignurs, ou counselllers, ou 
countours,] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724'; 538 Vor as lie huld this 
hundred . . Adam of Arderne was Is chef countour, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 359 A fifrankeleyn was in his compaignye . . 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire fful ofte tyme "he was 
knyght of theshire, . Ashirreu e hadde he been and Countour, 
CX400 Rpvi, Rose 6814 Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours; 
These lyven wel nygh by ravyne. 

2 . Law. An ancient term for a legal pleader, or 
serjeant-at-law; cf. Count 77. ii. 

[1273 Act ^ Edw, /, c. 24 Si nul serjaunt, Contour, ou 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou collusion en la Court le 
Rey.] <ri32S Poem on Edw. II 342 in Pol. ((jaraden) 
339 And countours in benche that stondeth at the barre. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 292 A Countour was (if I am not 
deceiu’d) a Sergeant at Law, known also then by both 
name.s. 1628 Coke On Litt. 17 a. 1641 Tertnes de la Ley 
92 Countours by M. Horne, are such Sergeants .skilfull in 
the Law of the Realme, which serve the common people to 
pronounce and defend their Actions in judgement for their 
fee. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 24. 1861 Riley tr. Liber 
Albus The Comnjon Serjeant-at-law, who is otherwise 
called the ‘Common Countor’. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. ii. iil 
373 note. 


COUKTEIFIED. 

Count out : see Count sij- i b, Count v. i c. 
Countre-, obs. form ofCouNTEE-. 
tOountrel. Ods. rare. [Cf. Couhtoue.] =« 
Accountant. 

1479 Pasion Lett. No. 839 III, !254 Lete roy conntrelle 
doo what hym Hste. 

Countrified^ couutryfied (k^j-ntrifoid), 

ppL a. [f, next + -ed b (The Dictionaries give 
preference to countrified ; but countrified often 
occurs in good modern writers.)] 

1 . Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are associated with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the country ; rustic. 

1653 Fisher BaJby BaLiism 7 We ourselves were now 
countrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
'^7S9 J.PiowTiiLT.'e Nigh life below Stairs 1, I’ll be so coun- 
trify’d you shall not know me, 1849 Thackeray /’ ifw.sSsy/w/jf 
liii, Miss Bell’s a little connttyfied. 1875 Mrs. Rakdolph 
W, Hyacinth 1 . 7 They will think us stupid and countrified. 

Comb. 1840 iC Dana Bef. Mast v. 12 A thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow. 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a country. 
'1864 R. F. Burton Dnhome^^ If . . you wish to be pecu- 
liarly countrified, you sign to him to kneel. 

2 . Of scenery ; Country-like, rural. 

1756 Lloyd C/ifjr Country Box 6q So sweet a distance 
for a ride. And all about so countrified! 1814 ^Lamb 
Let, to Wordsmorth 9 Aug, All that was countryfied in the 
parks is all but obliterated. 1887 T. A. Trolx-ope^ What I 
reme7nber \\.v\i\. 133 It was altogether more retired and 
countrified, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 
Hence Ooii*iitrMe:diiess. 

T^x Athmmnm id July 43 The common countryfiedness 
of their subjects, 

Couiiltrify (kjo'ntrifoi), v. [f. next + -ey ; cf. 
beautify. To impart the characteristics of the 
country to ; to make rural or rustic. Chiefly in 
pa. pple, (see prec.), 

Countre, eountree, obs. and arch. ff. Countet. 
CoiOltry (kjo-ntri). Forms: a. 3-6 eontre, 
-trey, 4-5 con-, cnntree, 4-6 ctmtre, -trey; 
also 3 confcreie, 4 -trai, -tray(e, -trez, -try, 
cun tray, -trei, -thre, kon.-, kuntre, kontrey, 
5 cuntrye, 6 contrie, -tra, cuntrie, -try, 
-traith, -treth ; $-6 coimtre, 5 -tray, 5-8 

-trey, 6-7 -trie, {arch. 8 countrie, 8-9 -tree), 6 - 
coiuitry. [ME. conlre{e, cuntreify^^. OF. cuntrie^ 
cmtin^e « Pr. and It. contrada late L, conirdta 
(quoted by Bracket from Leges Suilim\ f. contra 
against, opposite, lit, that which lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out before 
one : cf. the old Pr. equivalent mcontrada^ that 
encountered or met with. So Qtt. gegintd 
f. gegen against, formed (according to Ivluge) after 
the Romanic word. 

^ The oi'i'dnal .stress on the final syllable, common in verse 
in ME., has been retained as an archaism of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the spelling cormtree^^ counttie. 
dEigoo Cursor M. 2362 Cute of b* ki)> and )iis cuntree. 
1386 Chaucer Tkofas 7 Yborn he was in fer contree, In 
flaundre? al blyonde the see. a 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 346 
Wha sail be kynge, wha sal! be nane. And wha sail welde 
this northe countre ? c 1450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 4651 To 
straunge centre he wH we triLS. a 1784 Dick d the C<nv xH. 
iBord. Minstr.\Th\i?, Dickie has fell’d Johnie Armstrang 
The prettiest man in the south country [rime three], 17^ 
Coleridge Anc, Mariner vii. i, Pie loves to talk with 
Marineres That come from a far Contre'e. 1816 Byron 
Siege o/Cor. Intr., And some are in a far countree.] 

L 1 . A tract or expanse of land of undefined 
extent ; a region, district. 

c lays Lav. 1282 Bi Ru.scicadan hii neome J7e see, and bi pe 
eontre of A.ssare [cisos montaine of Azare]. £*1320 Sir 
Tristr. 1437 cuntre well he knewe Er he he dragoim sou^t 
And seise. 1:1380 Wyclif Ser»i. Sel. Wks. H. 5 AI be 
contrey aboute Jordan. JbitL 9 Marie wente into monteyne 
eontre. c 1450 Merlin ii. 32 That eontre is full of grete 
forestls. X77t Smollett Humph. Cl. <1815) 196 Two days 
ago, we went across the country to visit Squire Burdock. 
187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1 . vi. 88 His road lay over 
a fiat country. 1889 Whitaker's Almanack^ 446 A rich 
grazing country admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. without £ 31 , and//. 

1881 J. Russell Haigs ill. 38 Round Jedburgh and 
Hawick were immense belts of country covered with trees. 
All this is new country to me. 

c. The transition from i to 2 is seen in the ap- 
plication of the word to a district haring distinct 
physical or other characteristics, as the chalk conn- 
iffy the fen country., the country of the red-deer, the 
stag-hunting coimlr%fy tio.. 

i8aa CoBBETT Rides 112 The saint-fo;n hay 

has all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
cf iveL 

2 . A tract or district having more or less definite 
limits ill relation to human occupation, e.g. owned 
by the same lord or proprietor, or inhabited by 
people of the same race, dialect, occupation, etc, 

^ Formerly often applied to a county, barony, or other part ,* 
in Ireland and Scotland, still to the territory of a clan as the 
O’Neil Country^ Lochiei's Country. 

1297 R.Glouc. ('1724I368 Vewe contreyes bej? in Engelond, 
pat monekes nabbeh of Normandye somhyng in her^honde. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 39 pe cuntre of Dorseth, 
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Innd & tenement, Alle had wasted, fro Seuerne vnto 
Rent. C1380 Wyclif Wks. <1880) 42a pey wolen infecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reumes. c 1434 Poston 
Lett. No. 19 I. 36. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xexx. 79 

Ther was a kyng Britone that held the countre of leycestre 
& al the countrey aboute named Brecinale. 1523 Fitzherb, 
Husb. §2 In Leycestershyre, Lankesshyre,Yorkeshyre_. .and 
manye other countreyes, the plowes be of dyuers makinges. 
1587 Golding Be Momay vui. 94 The very account of 
the yeere was vneerteine and confused in the cuntrie of 
Europe, vntill the time of luUus Csesar. 1665 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by . . the 
nobility and gentlemen of the contry-s with the volunteer 
troopes as wee passed. 1706-43 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

Shire of Aberdeen .. . contains the Countries of Marre, 
ourmanteen, Garioch, Strath bogie, and. .Part of Buchan. 
1798 Prince Regeot tGeo. IV.] in Chatterton Metn. Ld. 
Gambierixfdix) I . xxi. 347 To know whether I would not give 
up hunting what is called the Piddletown country. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy Introd., The fort at Inversnaid, con.'^tructed 
for the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Gregors. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xiii, (ed. 3) 17S 'fbe 
ancient Irish tenancy consisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the island, a ‘ country in which there 
was a paramount chief, .and a number of dependent clans- 
men. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Country, acountryside, district. 
Two adjoining parishes might be spoken of as different 
countries. 

The territory or land of a nation ; usually an 
independent state, or a region once independent and 
still distinct in race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, as Kngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the United Kingdom, etc.^ 

With political changes, what were originally distinct 
coutitries have become provinces or distncLsof one country, 
s.ndmce 7 /ersa ; the modern tendency being to identify the 
term with the existing political condition. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 162 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
pe gode kyng Guyotrn. C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 
II pe contree clepid Bythynye. C1400 Destr. Troy y.m. 
5426 What kynges here come pf countre.s aboute. 0x400 
Lan/rands Cirurg. 173 If a lechebe in straunge cyntre he 
ne sch.al bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 Grimalde 
Cicerds Offices •15561 22 To bee of one countrie, of one na- 
tion, of one language. i6ix Bible TransL Pref. 5 In those 
times very many dountreys of the West, .spake or vnder- 
stood Latine. 1673 Ray ^ourtt. Low C. Pref, Spain, .being 
a Countrey out of the ordinary road of Travellers. 1718 
Freethinker No. 56. 8 A Cou«ti'e5% where every thing is in 
the Di.sposal of the Crown. 1875 Jevons Motiey (1878) 6 
The most advanced commercial countries. 1SS5 Whitaker’s 
Aim. 433 Irish Peers, .may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not in Ireland. 
Peers of Scotland cannot he elected as Members of Parlia- 
ment in any of the three countries. Ibid, [title , Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
course by means of Ambassadors or Consuls. 

4 . The land of a person’s birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc. ; used alike in the wider sense of 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district to which a person belongs, a. with 
possess, pron* 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18163 fCott.) l>ai war for-wondred o |yt 
light, III Fair eontre Jjai sagh sa bright, C1350 Will. 
/Wd-m? 722 Mi-.selfknowe ich nou5t mi ken ne mi kontre 
noi]?er. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5662 In ertbe is not cure countre. 
1548 Hall Chron. 13 The most pernicious.. enemy to them 
and his owne naturall counti-ey. ibid. 44 The final de- 
struction of your native countrey and naturall region, 1^96 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. hi. 82 To weepe Ouer his Countries 
Wrongs. 1697 Deyden Virg. Georg, iv. 811 Mighty Caesar 
..as.serts his Country's Cause, xjo$ Addison Jtaly 13 
Heroes that have, .acted for the Good of their Countiy. 
1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 304 The people had no 
love for their country or for their king. 

b. absolutely. Native land, fatherland. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. L a Which speake of. .inuxncible 
mindes, of bold aduenturers for Countries saufetie. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, ixl i'u 81 Forglue ine Countrey, and 
sweet Countreymen. 1738 Pope EpiL Sat. i. 15S See 
thronging Millio s to the Pagod run. And offer Country, 
Parent, Wife, or Son ! 1852 Tennyson Ode Death WelUng- 
ioMvl. 61 If love of country move thee there at all. 1889 
Sat. Reu. x6 Mar. 321/2 The old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into chamnnism. 

5 . ‘The parts of a region distant from cities or 
courts’ (J.); the rural districts as distinct from 
the town or towns; sometimes applied to all 
outside the capital, called, by erainencej ‘ town ", 

1526-34 Tindale Mark y. 14 And. , the swyne heerdes 
fleed, and tolde it in the cyte, and in the countre. 1530 
Palsgr. 587/2, I lyke nat his daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeth lyke one of the countraye . .commevng paysant. 
1598 Nas H E C/zrAifV T./pb, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man., vndoeth the Fanner. In London, the Vmrar 
snatcheth vp the Gentleman. 11^7 T. S m ith i n L ett. L it. 
Men (Camden) 241 Hee,.is gone into the Country, but not 
farrfrom London. 1727 Swift Cultiverni. iv. ?oi Passed 
through one of the town-gates, and went about three miles 
into the country. 1784 Cowper Taski. 749 God made the 
country, and man made the town. 1848 M acaulay 
Eng. I- 319 The refinements of the capital follow him into 
the country. 1891 Law TVwzrs NCII. 107/2 [He] has so 
far recovered as to be able to leave town for the country. 

6 . The people of a district or state; the nation. 

cx's^o Sir Tristr. 1407 Pe evntre. alle Hdene jyai sei;e fie 

ful rijt. C1340 Cursor M. 13262 iFairf. i l>e cuntray hally 
til him so^t. 1548 Hall Chron. 24 b, By the pulssaunce of 
the townsmen and aide of the couxxtrey, they were repulsed. 
*597 Shaks, 2 //<?«. IV, iv. L J36 All the Countx-ey, in a 
generall voyce.Cry'd hate vponhim. 1611 Bible Gen. xH. 
57 And all countrws came into Egypt to Joseph, for to 
buy come. 1732 Pope Ep. Botphursi 190 No noon-tide 
bell mvite.s the countiy round. 1784 CowpeIi Taskll. 814 
The country mourns. 1825 Ld. Coo^burn Mem. 409 What 
was called the country, that is, the country as represented 
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by town councils and lairds was nearly unanimous against 
this reform. 

b. 'Ho appeal or go to the country', to appeal to 
the body of parliamentary electors from an, 
adverse or doubtful vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practically done by the dissolution 
of Parliament : s' e Appeal v. 5 , 

1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 34 What with church and com 
together, and the Queen Dowager, ■we may go to the 
country with as good a cry as some other persons. 1865 H. 
Kingsley Hillyars 4 ' Burtons iix, It became necessary for 
Jame.s Oxton to go to the country .. He (the Governor] 
dissolved the assembly and .sent James Oxton to the coun- 
try. xByy lllusir, Lond. News 12 Apr. 450/1 The cry of a 
‘ cheap breakfast table’ would no longer be one * to go to 
the country with ^ 

7. Law. Applied to a jury. 

In X2-i4th c. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn testimony {veredicium, verdict) 
some question debated between litigants who had formally 
agreed to be bound by that testimony. The jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred) in which the 
controverted facts were .supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L, 
vicinetum, 7iisneiwn, Fr. visnet) or by the ‘ country’ ^Lh. 
patria, Y.pays). 'Lhe litigants were .said to put themselves 
upon ih£, or their country, and trial by the cotmtry wa.s 
distingiu.-ihed from other modes of trial. The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when accused criminals 
still formall}’’ submit to tiial ‘by God and their country’, 
although the character of tidal by jury has been greatly 
changed. (F.W. Maitland.) 

[1234 Bracton’s Note-bk. 1 . 649 Inde ponit se super patriarou 
c 1250 Buacton If. 142 b, Item defendit se.,de necessitate 
per patriam. 2293 Year Bk. 21-2 Jidw. /, 393 ‘Coment 
volet averer ? ’ * .1 'ar pays.'] 1340 Hampole /V. Consc. 2948 
Als a man has drede bodily. When he es acouped of felony 
Byfor kynges iustice, and j?e cuntre. axyj’j Sir T. Smith 
Conmno. Eng. (1633) 189 If hee [the prisoner] plead not 
guiltie, the clarke asketn him how hee will be tried and 
telleth him he must say, by God and the couptrie, for these 
he the words fonnall of his triall after inditement. 1660 
Trial Regie, (xt-jq) no And for his Tryal hath put himself 
upon God and the Countrey, which Countrey you are. 
1752 J, Louthian E'orm of Process (ed. 2 ■ 206. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 313. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. 11. x. 550 When 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and for hts trial put 
himself ‘upon the country’ (which country the jury are'. 
1880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., _By his^ country, represented by 
twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

8 . With qualifications, as black countiy^ low 
country, old country; also east, west, -north, south 
country, in senses i , 2 , or 3 , See Black, etc. 

II. Technical uses. 

9. Naut. a. A region of the sea or ocean, b. 
A station (see quot. iSlj j). 

1748 Anson’s Voy. i. iii. 22 The Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather country, 1820 
ScoRESBY Arct. Regions II. 237 What the fishers call, .the 
dose season, when the country is nearly full of ice. Ibid. L 
314 Two French frigates had cruized the fishing country 
during the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers. 1821 A Fisher yrnl.Arct. Regions 
270 They also told us that no less than eleven ships were 
destroyed in this country by the ice last year. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Country, a term synonymous with 
station. The place whither a ship happens to be ordered. 

10. Naut. ( U.S. ) The space in a cabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupied by berths, and 
used by the meml.>ers of the rness in common. 

1853 I^NE Grinneil Exp. cxL (1856) 25 The area, .which 
is known to naval men as ‘ the country ’, seemed completely 
filled up with the hinged table. 

11. Mining {Cornwall'. The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs ; called also country-rock ; see 
also quots. 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng, Words (JL. D. S.) xt Beside.s 
the main load, they have little branches tliat run from it 
north and south, and to other points, which they call 
countrey. 1733 Chambers CycL Snppl., Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to their works 
under ground. Phil. Trans. No. 198. 2857 J. Scoffern 
Useful Metals 81 The rock in which the lode occurs is 
called the country. 

12. Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the field a 
long way from the Avickets. 

2884 Lilljnukiids Crick. Comp. 206 Splendid field, being 
especially good in the country. 

III. attrib, and Comb. 

(In simple attributive use, as in country girl, country 
?««««^rj,=:attj.Tbutive use of rural, rustic, and hence con- 
.sidered by some an adjective. But country can not, like rural, 
rustic, be used predicatively, or undei'go comparison ; we 
say a country town, but not a -more country town, nor the 
town is cotmtry t) 

tl3. attrib. Of a country, particular district, or 
part of the world ; of the country (in question), 
of one’s own country ; national, native. Almost 
always with a possessive or demonstrative, as his 
oivn country speech, the speech of his own countr}^, 
that country steel, the steel of that country. Ohs. 
exc. dial. Cf. Codntkvman, Countrywoman. 

1387TREVISA Higden iRolls Ser.l VI. 243 To make songes 
and ditee in jje eontre longage [in lingua patria]. 1551 
Robinson tr. More’s Utopia 30 He chaunced to fynde 
certayne of his coimtreye shippes. 2570-6 Lambarde 
Peratttb. Kent (2826) 97 'fixe pens of our owne countrie 
writers, 2598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, i. xiii. (2622) 24 
Offered vp in honour of their countrey gods. 2621 F letcher 
Pilgr. I. ii. 49 What country-craver are yon ? 2632 Lithgow 
Trav. I. 42 In Padua I .. found there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. 1668 Dryden Even, Love in. ii, Talk not 
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of our country ladies : I declare myself for the Spanish 
beauties, idys Burthogge /Mi not Among all the 

(^'ountrey Rites \patrii$ riHbtts\ of Religion. 1703 Moxon 
Meek, Exerc, 57 Many Workmen commend that Country- 
Steel for best, from whence that Steel came. 

b. Anglo-ImL Of or belonging to India (or 
other foreign country), as distiuguislied from 
European ; native. 

1583 N. LiCHEFtSLD tr. C/zsfankeda’s Cong, India 36 a, 
The Nayres maye not take anyeCountrie women, and they 
also doe not marrie. 1619 pRiJib in Purchas Pllgnims I. 
638 i Y.) Master Methwold came from Messalipatain in one 
of the Countrey Boats. 1737 M-Anwoza E^ero A cc. E. Ind, 
II. lii. 253 When we arrived there, we found three European 
Ships, and a Country Ship from Surat. ^ 1753 in Orme 
/iist. Mil. Trofts. (1805) I. 211 <Y.) A serjeant who spoke 
the country languages. 1817 Raffles Hist. Java I. 210 
(Y.) Since the conquest .. a very e-xtensive trade has been 
carried on by the English in county ships. 1848 Arnoulo 
Mur. Insur. (i866) 1 , 1. v. 272 Employing the vessel in 
what is called the country trade, ^ that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India. 

14. Gf or pertaining to the rural districts; living 
in, situated in, belonging to or characteristic of 
tile country (often as contrasted with the town) ; 
rural, rustic: as in country hank, hoy^ hreodmg, 
humpkiuj carpenter, carrier^ church, cler^mian, 
fellow, gentry, girl, labourer, manners, parish, 
pleasures, reader, school, sport, squire, tailor, 
trader, Pillage, wake, wench, work, etc. (In some 
of these the hyphen is often used, esp. by earlier 
writers ; but it is unnecessary.) 

c 15*^5 Vex Populi 374 in Hazl. "E. P. P. III. 281, I knowe 
not whates a clocko, But by the countre cocke. 1376 
Gascoigne Sieek GL (Arb.’) 61 The country Squire, doth 
couet to be Kniglit. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 
i’he commendations of countrie pleasures. 1377 Googe 
Heresback's Hmb. n. (1586) Of great use among coun- 
trie people, c X388 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 40 How lovely in 
her country-weeds she look’d. 1588 Shaks. L . L. L. i. ii. 
122, I doe loue that Countrey girle. 1600 C. Percy in 
Shahs, Cent. Pmise 38, I am heere so pestred with con- 
trie businesse, 1^10 Shaks, Temp.^ iv. i. 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter euery one in Country footing. 
■a 1617 Hieron IVks. II. 49 In our oountrey-worke of thresh- 
ing. 1633 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 7 Salomon heere applyes 
his wisedome to countne capacities. 1637 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. vii. I A plain Couiitrj''-fellow. 1669 J. Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (16S1) 301 To ’discover to our Country-Reader these 
mysterious Intricacies of Nature. 1670 Eachard Cont. 
Clergy 21 To preach to ordinary people, ^and govern a 
country-parish. 1683 H. More Annot. Glanvil's Lux 0 . 
24s Applause from the Country- Fry. 1680 Dryden Prol. 
Univ. Oxf. 2 Thespis, the first professor of our art, At coun- 
try wakes sung ballads from a cart. 1711: Budgell Sped. 
No. 161 § 2 A Country Wake. 1713 Derham Phys.H heol. 
De 4 , In my Country-Privacy. 1713 Steele .S' '>ect. No. 480 
r 7, I was bred at a country-school. 1774 Chesterfield 
Lett. I. 62 Enjoying the sweets of repose in a country .soli- 
tude. 1783 Wolcott fP. Pindari OdetoR, A[’.svii. Wks.1812 
I. 28 A poor count ry-bumkin of a Stag, 1834 Miss M itford 
Village Ser. i. (1S63) 40 That unpopular class of beings, 
country-boys. 1833 Tennyson Lady tiara V. de V., You 
thought to break a country heart For pastime, ere you went 
to town. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. viii, Conscious of my 
country-brogue. 1873 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. 1883 WkitakePs A Ima^ 
Hack 229 Bank of England . . Country Branches. Ibid. 234 
Countiy Banks in England and Wmes, with their London 
agents. 

15 . General combinations : locative, as country- 
dweller, diver sbs. ; couJttry-boim, dred, -made, 
-trained adjs. ; objective, as count ry-ltroing, -selling] 
adverbial and parasynthetic, as cotmtry-plain, 
-flavoured, etc, 

1670 E-\chard Coni. Clergy 52 town-bred or *country-bred 
similitude. 1834 C. Bronte Lei. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 93 
Too much afraid of appearing counLi-y-bred. 1376 Newton 
tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) ^5 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers, then ^Country- borne people. 1600 Nashe Sum- 
mers Last Will in Ilazl. Dodsley VlII. 53 Such *country- 
button’d cap.s as you. 1886 Longm. Mag. VII. 438 Blessings 
which ^country- dwellers thankfully acknowledge, 1893 
Tablet 2 Jan. 35 N o country-dweller could be ignorant of the 
limits of the manor in which he dwelt. 1873 Browning A ris- 
topJu Apol. 117 That black-eyed, brown-skinned, *country- 
flavoured w^eneb. 1886 G. Hamilton in E. H. Rollins New 
Eng. Bygones Pref. 2 Some old time ^country livers . , may 
run over its pages. 1881 Miss Braddon Asphodel I. 289 
A pair of strong *couatry-.made gray horses. 1643^ R. 
Carpenter Experience v. viL 245, I am *Countrey-plain^ 
.and still shoi-L 1695 Locke in Fox Bourne Life II. xiii. 
322 *Country-selIing knavery. 1888 Tmiesxt> Oct. 10/5 No 
^country-trained hound should be allowed even to be tried 
in the sti-eets of London. 

16 . Special comb, (sometimes hyphened) : coun- 
try air, [a) the fresh air of the country; (/^) a 
rural melody or song ; country base = Base 

t country-bishop, a rendering of Gr. x^/*^*^** 
axorros , Choeepisoope ; country-box, a small 
country-honse (see Box sb.'^ 14) ; country cap- 
tain, (a) a captain stationed in the country ; -f* (b) 
Anglo-Ind. a captain of a native ship (cf. 13 b) ; 
also a peculiar dry kind of enrry; country 
disease, home sickness ; f country dog, a dog 
bred for use in the country ; country gentleman, 
a gentleman having landed property in the country 
and residing there ; hen<^ country -gentlemoftlike ; 
d* country husband, a rural husbandman ; 
4 country Joan, an fiwkward country lass ; coun- 
try life, life in the country following rural pur- 


suits ; eonntry-like u. and adv., according to the ’ 
manners in the country, rural, rustic ; rustically ; 
country-looking a., having the appearance of 
belonging to the country, rustic-looking ; country 
note, a bank-note issued by a local bank, as dis- 
tinguished from the Bank of England ; f Country 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sedum acre ] 
t country pie (see quot.) ; f country-put (pbs. 
slang), a rustic lout or greenhorn ; country-talk, 
the talk of a district or country-side ; f country 
Tom, ? a bedlam-beggar; country town, a small 
town which forms the centre of a rural district, 
and has only the industries connected with rural 
and local requirements, as distingnished from a 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Gradefulnesse vi. These *coup- 
trey-aires thy love Did tnike. 1715 Pope and Ep. Miss 
Blount 2 Some fond Vii-gia, whom her mother’s care Drags 
from the Town to wholesome Gountry air. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymh. V. iii. 20 Lads more like to run The ^Counliy base, 
then to commit such slaughter. 156X T. Norton Calvids 
Inst. IV. 21 Them they called *con trey-byshops, because 
in the contrey they represented the Bishop. 1737 Lloyd 
iiitle). Cits ^Country Box. 1876 Browning Pacckiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul’s domain. 1649 W. Cavendish 
{title). The *Counti*y Captain. 1769 Ld. Teignmouth in 
Life <1843) 1 . T5 lY.), I supped last night at_a Countiy 
Captain’s ; where I saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian taste. 1726 Cavallier Mem. i. 29, I was two 
Months in Geneva, where. . I got the *Conntry Disease, 
and began to grieve after my Father and Mother.^ 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673I 35 Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a *Countrey Dog.^ 1633 Brome 
Begger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swaynwit, a blunt ^Countrey 
Gentleman. 1732 Berkeley y 3 ii. § ii Among country 
gentlemen and farmers. 1889 Lowell LatestLit. Ess. (1801) 
78 English, which he treated with a Country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity. 1669 J. Worlidge Syst. Agzdc. 1 1681 ) 7 Let our 
*Coun trey- Husbands conclude, that Water, .is an excellent 
Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. 1803 Mr.s. Sherwood 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a *country 
Joan, no one wnil look upon you. 1669 Worlidge Syd. 
Agric. (168 1 1 Aij b. Every one knows that a *Country-life 
was the most Ancient. 1713 Addison Sped. No. 414 1 

We always find the Poet in Love writh the Country- Life. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Rural, rude, *countrey 
like. 1699 Bentley Pkalaris 209 Anciently, .the Feast of 
Bacchus was transacted Country-like and merrily. 1773 
Sheridan St. Pair. Day \. ii, A *countrj-looking fellow, 
your worship. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxii, A_ tali, stout, 
country-looking man. 1866 Crump^ Banking ix. 203 The 
extinction of the ^country note issue. XS97 Gerarde 
Herball cxxxvii. § 5. 415 Stouecrop . . [called] of some .. 
wail Pepper, *countrey Pepper. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
in. 293/2 The Goblet, or *CouTitry Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, "^Country- 
put, a silly Country-Fellow. <21763 Shenstone Ess. 190 
An old maid, a country-put, or a college-pedant. ^ 1759 
Sterne Trist, Sh. I. x, The parson.. had made himself 
a *country-talk by a breach of all decorum. Mid- 

summer Moon(B.d.\Tvu.), [He] has one property of a scholar, 
poverty: you would take him for ^Country Tom broke 
loose from the gallows, 1623 Burges Personal Tithes 20 
If he Hue in a ^Country Tovme. 1689 S. Johnson Reyn. 
Sherlock's Bk. 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towns. 

Country cousin. A cousin or relative from 
the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel ; one whose ‘ countrified * manners 
and ways are apt to embarrass town relatives. 

1770 Foote Lottie Lauer 11. 42 Pester’d at table with the 
odious company of. .country cousins. 1806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. Ixviii, Escorting two or three 
coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into Londoa 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 1 . 
ii. 31 One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. 

Hence Country-cou'sin to treat as a country- 
cousin ; Country-cou'sinsMp, a relationship felt 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 139 They are fine, 
and inclined to * country cousin ' me. 1870 Lowell A mong 
my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 21 The brain is often forced to ac- 
! knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach. Ibid. 364 Theory^ is too fine a dame to confess 
I even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

1 Couutry-daxiCd (kiU’ntri-da'ns). [f. Codutrt 
I + Dance, lit. a dance of the country. On its 
introduction into France the name was perverted 
to contre-danse, which has been erroneously as- 
sumed to be the original form : see Contee-dance.] 
a. A dance practised by country-people, usually 
in the open air. b. esp. a generic name for all 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in 17th c- contrasted with French dances); speci- 
fically, applied to dances in which an indefinite 
number of couples stand up face to face in two long 
lines, as in the well-known Sir Hqger de Cov&rky. 

1379 E. K. Gloss. Spenseds SAeph. CaL June 27 Hay- 
deguies, A country daunce or i-ovrad. 1397 Morley Inirod. 
Plus. jSi The courant hath twice so much in a straine, as 
the English country daunce. t6ix Cotgr., Cordace, a 
kind of oountrey ^unce. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rich. II, dii. Peasants .. can advance At best, noe higher 
then a Countrey Dance. 1630 Wrldon Crt. K. fames 134 
Because they could not learn the French Dances so .soon as 
to be in gay Clothes, Country Dances must be in the garb 
of the Count, X7ir Steeue Sped. No. 2 Tr i Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His Great Grand-fathear w-as Inventor of that 
famous Country-Dance which is called after binu 1755 
Johnson, Hornpipe, a country dance, danced commonly 
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to a born. 1840 Dickens Old C. Skop vui. Country-dances 
being low, were utterly proscribed. 1843 Q. Victoria 
Journ. Life Highlands KxZtPi' 36 We danced one country- 
dance — I with Lord Willoughby— and Albert _ with Lady 
Carington. xSsy Hughes Tom Brown n. viii, A merry 
country dance was going on . . and new couples Joined in 
every minute, till there were a hundred of them going dowm 
the middle and up again. 

fig. xggjfi Fielding Tom Thumb ii. iv, A country-dance 
of joy is in your face. 

lienee Gotmtiry-daiice z/. {nonce-wd.), CoimtTy- 
.da*jicer, CoTiiitry-da*nciag‘ vbl. sb. 

1711 Budgkll sped. No. 67 I* 6 , I was very much pleased 
. .with that Part, .which he called French Dauemg. .Alter 
this Part was over, they began a Diversion which they call 
Country Dancing. Ibid. F i6_As for Country Dancing., 
as [it] IS the particular Invention of our own Gountry . . I 
would not Discountenance it. 1741 H, Walpole LeiL H. 
Mann 2 Nov., I country-danced till four, xysi Eliza 
Heywood Betsy Thoughtless III. 39 She .. also gave him 
an invitation to ’squire her to a country-dancing. ^ X798 
Jane Austen Northang. Ab. <1833! 1. x. 56 The cotillions 
were over, the country^ancing began, yt 1832 T. Moore 
Country Dance Quad. v. 20 Here . .1 . .spite of some few 
dandy lancers, Who vainly try to preach Quadrille— See 
nought but true-blue country-dancers. 

Cou*3itry-fo:lk:, Also -folks, a. People 
of the (same) country ; countrymen, compatriots : 
usually with possessive] cf. Couni’BY Obs. exc. 
dial. B. Inhabitants of the rural parts. 

X347-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Paifr.) 1. li, Surely 
strangers would haue le.sse mercy on mee then mine owne 
counti-y-folke. 1548 Udall Erasm.Par., Xw/^iirPref- s Your 
. .charitie and zele towardes your countrey folkes. 1626 J. 
PoRY in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 331 III. 239 Thrust them and 
all their countryfolkes out of the Queens lodgings. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe 11840) II. iv. 05 Though the savages w'ere their 
own country-folks, yet they were most terribly afraid of 
them . 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxv, Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them as country-folk, 
b. t862 London Rev. 30 Aug, 179 The townsfolk and 
country-folk of Derhysliire. 

Cou’Utry-llO'n.'S©. A house or mansion in 
the country; esp. theresidence of a- country gentle- 
man ; a country-scat. Also attrib. 

1393 R D. Hypneroiomachia 2 No humaine creature to 
my sight.. nor countrey house, field tent, or shepheards 
cote. x664. Pepys Diary (1879* HI. 25 Going out of towne 
to his country-house. 1838 Lytton Alice 10 We met at a 
country-house. 1849 Macaulay Jrtil. 21 Dec., I do not 
love country-house society. 

Cou'ntryism. nonce-wd. [See -tsm,] Attach- 
ment to one’s country ; patriotic piinciples. 

x86o Caroline Fox in fmls. <18821 II. 274 He [Tennyson] 
talked of the Cornish, and rather liked the conceit of their 
couritryi.sm. 

Cou'ntryless, d. Without a country. 

1871 Pall Piall G. 7 Feb. 12 A penniless and countryless 
adventurer. 

Coxmtrymaix (k2?-ntrimsen).^ 

1 , A man of a (specified or indicated) country or 
district (Country 2, 3); a native or inhabitant. 
Often in comb., as north-cowitfyman, etc. 

c 1305 Life Si. Kenelm 291 in E. A*. /’. (1862) 53 ]?e contrai 
men uiside . . Ouertrowede wel whar hit lay. ^ c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush . i. 31 The contreemen colonred well ichone. 
c 1570 Thynne Pride Lowl. (1S41) 15 The other sayth he 
is this countreyman. is8x Mulcaster Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 210 Being borne a countryman of such a countrey, 
1681 Trials. Coliedge Mr. Ser, Hell. What Countrey- 
nian are you, Sir f Mr. Zeal. Somersetshire. 1708 tr. Erasm, 
Life Colet in Phenix II. 19 A Di.sease which seiz’d no 
Countrymen but English. 1807 Southey Esprielhis Lett. 

1 1. 57 When he knew what countryman I was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits iv. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 29 Other countiymen look slight 
and undersized beside them. 

iransf, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fartne 396 The 
Bay-tree . . a Countriman in euerie coast and quarter. 

2 . A man of one’s own country, a fellow-coun- 
tryman ; a compatriot ; usually with possessive. 

1423 Poston I..ett. No. 5 1. 19 A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Maister John Urry. 1548 Ld. ^Somerset 
Epist. Scots 239 Rather brothers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 1570-76 Lambarde 
Peramb. AVwif <1826) p, x, You my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Coiuide. 1599 Shaks. iAiw. V, iv. vii. no, I am 
Welch you know, good Countriman. x68i Evelyn Diary 
{1827) IV. 256 A countrie man of oui's. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-Cr. ir. iiL 31 The Earl of Strafford was boru my near 
Neighbour (as well as my Coun^’-raan) in Yorkshire. 1807 
CuABBE Par. Reg. lu. 454 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. 1875 PfQ'utsrs Plaio fed. 2) I, 154 Simonides 
is a countryman of j'ours. Plod. Weare country-men. 

8. One who lives in the country or rural parts 
and follows a rural occupation ; a husbandman. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. (1586) 105 Concern- 
ing Wooddes what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1608 {iitle\ The Great Frost. ,A familiar talk be- 
tween a Countryman and a Citizen. 1793 Southey foan of 
Arc n, 25 Strangers, your fare is homely. .But such it is as 
we poor countrymen Earn with our toil 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 616 Monmouth and his friends disgui.sed 
them.selves as countrymen, i860 Ruskin Plod. Paint. V. i. 
i. § 4 The words ‘countrjTOan, ru.stic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager still signify a rude and untaught person. 

Country party. PolUics. A political party 
which advocates the interests and claims of the 
country as a whole in opposition to the court or 
other particular interest, or (in later use) of coTtm- 
try against town, the agricultural against the manu- 
facturing interest. 

1733-8 Boungbroke<?« Parties 43 A Country Party must 
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l)e authorized by the Voice of the Countrjr. 176a Home 
Eng. VIIL Ixviii. (Jod-V The elections had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 1848 Macaulay 
Mist. Eng. II. 2$ The language of the country party was 
perceptibly bolder and sharper than on the preceding day. 
3888 77wi?4r 3 Jan. 9/5 The Country Party and the Town 
Party were battling for supremacy under the rival standards 
of margarine and butterine. 

Cou'ntry-peoiple. a- Men and women of 
the country, rustics, f b. (with J^ossessive) One’s 
own countrymen and countrywomen, compatriots : 
cf. Country-folk. 

1577 B. Googe He7‘e$hacMs Hush. i. (1586) 6 b, Countrey 
people were alwayes preferred before the people of the 
Citie. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. iv. § 16 Talk but with 
Country- People. 3794 Miss Gunning Packet III. 193 
Ordered to turn them against his own country people, 3^7 
Repr. Men, GaetkeVvks. (Bohn) I. 384 Practising 
on the preju(iices and facility of country-people. 

Country-rook : see Country 1 1 . 
Cou'lltry-Sea't. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family is seated or established; 
the residence of a country gentleman or nobleman ; 
a country-house. 

[1583 Stanyhurst IV. CArh.) 99 Pheehe, to Delos, 

his natiue contrye seat, hastning. ] i<W8 Etheredge SAe 
would if she could v. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a handsome parcel of land. 3713 Addison Sped, No. 37 
? 4 A Description of her Country-Seat, .about an hundred 
Miles distant frc>m London. 1715 Prior Alma it, 58 So 
merchant has his house in town And country-seat near 
Banstead Down. 3865 Trollope Belton Est. x. x Belton 
Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park. 

Cou'ntrysllip- [See -ship. Used as if for 
countrymanship,\ Position in relation to a coun- 
try, or to a common country ; compatriothm. 

i(^S V’^RStegan Dec. Tntell. ii. (1628) 32 The old acquaint- 
ance and countrieship that had beene betweene them. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T- vii, Casting behind all earthly care, All 
countryships, all national regards And enmities. 3863 IVkat 
M TruiM 88 My dear brethren in common countryship, 
—compatriots. 

Cou*iLtry-si*de- 

1. A side east or west side') of a country, 
one side of a river-valley, of a hill-range, etc. ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natural unity ; == Country 2 . Orig. Sc, 
(and perh. northern Eng.) ; now a favourite word 
of descriptive writers. 

[i6ax CM>E, Serm. 16 A terrour and a plague to the towne 
and side of a countrey where he dwels.] 3727 P. Walker 
Remark, Pass. 173 (Jam.) Mr. Guthry continued until the 
1664, and then was obliged to leave that country-side. 1835 
Scott Guy M. xxii. It made nae sma’ noise in the country- 
side. 1837 Hughes Bronm i. ii, At the revels and 
pastimes of the country-side. i88a L. Oliphant Hai/a{i%%’f) 
7 The most notorious thieves . . in the whole country-side. 
188s Mrs. Caddy Footsteps J. d* Arc 23 The country-side in 
these north-western Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne. 

2. The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., fackd, Rhetms 124 He long 
lived the pride of that country side. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S. C, 105 All the countryside is sure to be there [at 
the Fair], 

3 . attrih. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorks. Dial., 'Twill mak* a bonnie 
country.^iide talk._ 3887 Spectator 1 Oct. 1303 Without re- 
proof from the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion. 

Co'tt'lltrjrw'ard, a. and adv. [See -ward.] 
In the direction of the country. (Orig. with to.) 

c 3385 Chaucer i. G. W, 2176 And to his cuntreward {v.r. 
contree warde, contreward, countrey warde] he sayleth 
swythe. 1548^ Udall etc, Erasm. Par, Luke 30 b, To 
gather and laie up treasures to that same countreyward. 
1837 PIawthorne Twicedold T. (1853) II. iv. 74 To. .strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward. 

Cou*ntrywo:mail. a. A woman of a (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own coiontty {f el low-coun- 
tiywoman), b. A woman who lives in the country 
or rural parts. 

cx^o Promp. Parv. 109/2 Contreraann, or womann, cmn- 
^atrioia. 1382 [see Country 13 b]. 1606 Shaks. Tr, <§• Cr, iv, 
1. 67 You are too bitter to your country-woman. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert 99 A Plyrcanian Lady (which Countri- 
woman.. his mother also was'. 3679 Hist, fetzer-yj To 
dress him up like a Coun trey-woman. 1824 Miss Mitpord 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 86 Pier fair countrywomen. 1871 M!or- 
LEY Voltaire (1886) 49 Conceiving an undying passion.. for 
a young countrywoman whom he found in Holland. 

CountsMp (kau*nt,Jip'). [f. Count + -ship.] 
a. The ofHce or dignity of a count (also used as a 
title), b. The domain or jurisdiction of a count. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant in. i, Where's that bombast 
look . .your countship wore just now ? 3831 Carlyle Early 
German Lit. Misc. Ess. (1S88) III. 199 For all which, Anton 
and his kindred had countships and princeships in abun- 
dance. _ 3853 Pearson Early fy Mid. Ages Eng. 336 The 
countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife’s father, Waltheof. 1868 Brown- 
ing Rmg 4* Bk. VI. 416 How his Countship sulks I 

Countur-, obs. form of Counter-. 

County'’^ (kaumti). Forms : 4-5 coimte, cunte, 
5 oownty, 6-7 countie, -ye, 6 - county, [a. AF. 
cott7ttS (in Laws of Wm. I.), later countef — OF, 
cunti, conte, XoXtxcomti^Px. comtat, It. comitatoi— 
L. comitdtus, f. comes, comit~em Count : cf. ducdtus 
Duchy from dux, ducem Duke, The L. word had 
primarily the sense of ‘a body of companions, a 
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companionship,’ subsequently ‘ an escort or retinue 
when comes became a designation of a state officer, 
comitdtus followed as the name of his office, and 
when the co 7 ite became a territorial lord, the conti 
became his territory — ^the stage at which the word 
entered English.] 

'f' 1. The domain or territory of a count. Ohs. 
Common in AF., but in Eng, perh. only u.sed in reference 
to the territory of a French or other foreign count. (The 
first quot, is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B. n. 85 pe Erldorae of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres. ,pe counte \z>.r. countee; A king- 
dom] of coueitise, and alle costes aboute. 1530 Palsgr, 
209/2 Countie, an erledome, conte, 3393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , 
I. i. 50 The Dutchy of Aniou, and the County of Main. 
1611 CoTGR., Droids Royaux, the Royall Prerogatiue . . to 
create of a Chastellenie, a Baronie, or Countie; and of 
this a Marquisdome, or Duchie. 1665 Manley Grothis' 
Lmu C. PVarres 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Earldom, the Switzers 
interceded him to respite his Fury. 3836 Penny Cycl. V, 
272/1 Boulogne had. .been erected into a county, 

2. One of the territorial divisions of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a variety of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
divisional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes. 

The AF. counts and the medL, cornitaius were used to 
render the English Shire, the division of the county ad- 
ministered originally by an eorl and later by a sheriff <AF. 
inscounte) ; whence counte was gradually adopted in Eng- 
lish (app. scarcely before the 35th c.\ as an alternative 
name for the shire, and in course of time was applied to the 
similar divisions made in Wales and in Irelandj as well as to 
the shires of Scotland, and also extended to those separate 
portions of the realm which never were shires, as tlie duchy 
of Cornwall, Orkney and Shetland, etc. 

b. The status of county was also given at various times 
to a number of cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain portion of adjoining territory; these were 
separated from the shire in which they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves ; more exactly called corporate 
counties or counties corporate ; see Corporate ppl. a. 4. 

0. By the Local Government Act of 1888 the word has 
received a further modification of meaning; besides the 
historical counties^ and counties corp(3rate, boroughs of 
above 50,000 inhabitants are made administrative counties 
under the name of cotmfy boroughs, which are administra- 
tively, but not politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they are situated. 

[3292 Britton 1. xiv. § 3 A nos viscountes de cel countd et 
des countez joingnaunlz.] 3411 in E. E. Wills 20 pe londes 
and he rentes in the Counte of deuon-shire. 3423 Rolls of 
Pari. (2 Hen. VI) IV. 398 At Oghtryn in the Countee of 
Kildare. Ibid. IV. 258 That J usties of Pees in every Counte 
of England shuld examen all manere of servauntz in her 
Countees. 1483 in Surtees Misc. (1890' 40 Dwellyng w‘in 
the cunte of (Jumbreland. *335-6 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 24 
§ 2 In all Shires, Counties, Counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Realme. Ibid. c. 26 § 2 The residue of the 
said Lordeshippes Marcbars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and deyyded into cer- 
tayne particular Counties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Countie or Shire of Monmouth, etc. 3397 Shaks. 2 Hefi. I V, 
in. ii. 64, I am Robert Shallow (Sir) a poore Esquire of this 
Countie, and one of the Kings lustices of the Peace. 1754 
Idvu^ Hist* Eng. I. ii. 49 Alfred, .divided all England into 
Counties. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI, 408/1 The word shire is 
in most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
fur it in Great Britain, and always in Ireland, i860 Free- 
man Hist. Ess. (1872) I. ii. 46 Of the Old-English kingdoms 
several still survive as counties. 1884 Gladstone in Stan- 
dard 29 Feb. 2/4 The extension of the household franchise 
to the counties. 

b. 1340 Act 32 Hefi. VIII, c. 33 The county of the City 
of Yorke. .the county of the town of Kingston vpon Hull, 
The county Palatine of Lancaster, the county of Salop, 
Leicester, Hereford and Lincolne. C1630 Risdon Surv. 
De%ion{xZxo^ 307 King Henry, .did. .make this city [Exeter], 
with its suburbs, a County, .by means whereof they have 
justices of the peace, a sheriff, constables, and all other of- 
ficers that pertained to a county. 3673 Cowels Interpr. s.v. 
County, Besides these Counties, .there be likewise Counties 
Corporate, .these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Princes of our Nation have 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1 . 315 There are also counties corpo- 
rate’, which are certain cities and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to them. *837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. i8/r Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork . . situated in the county of the city of Cork . . The 
county of the city consists of the city, suburbs, and liberties. 
xB$g Poll f. Perils 26 There are in England nineteen Coun- 
ties-Corporate, that is, cities, or borouj^s which are counties 
of themselves, 3893 Daily News 20 Mar. 2/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the ‘ County of London’, which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius. 

C. 3888 Local Govt. Act in WhitakePs Aim. (1889') 584 
The following large boroughs, each with a population of not 
less than 50,000, or being, before the passing of the pre.sent 
Act, a county of itseli^ will be separate administrative 
countie.s, and will be known as county boroughs. Ibid. 
86/2 The clerk of the peace for the county of London must 
e a separate officer from the clerk of the council for the ad- 
ministrative cdunty of London, 

3. Introduced into most of tfie Britisli colonies as 
the name of the administrative divisions ; in the 
United States, the political and administrative divi- 
sion next below the State, into which all the States 
of the Union are divided, except South Carolina, 
of which the divisions are called ‘districts’, and 
Louisiana, which is divided into ‘ parishes *. 

For the relations between the county and the town or 
township in U.S., see Bryce Amer. Comtnw, ch. xlviu. 

16S3 Col, Rec* Penney Iv. I. 61 Govern'^ of Pensilvania and 
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Countys annexed. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. i. 

1 17 The colony, .was divided, .into Jour counties or shire.s. 
3809 Kendall 7V«5v. I. x.ix3The society, town and county, in 
these cc>untries, are new modifications of the parish, hundred 
and shire. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 217/1 These districts 
[Lower Canada] are sub-divided as under : Counties, Seig- 
niories, Fiefs, Townships. Ibid. V I. 311/2 {South Carolina) 
The number of districts, which name is here substituted for 
that of counties, is 29. 1839 Ibid, XIII. 75/2 Jamaica is 
politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. 38SS Bryce Amer. Conimw. ( 1889) I. xlviii. 
568 The county, .is still in the main a judicial district in and 
for which civil and criminal courts are held. 

4. Hist. The periodical meeting, conven- 
tion, or court held under the sheriff for the trans- 
action of the business of the shire ; the shire-moot, 
shire-court, County-couet i ; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court. 

This was perhaps the earliest sense in which counts was 
used in English. It was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. comi- 
tatus and AF. counts app. no such phrases as curia de 
comitatu, or court du counts, being in use. Business was 
done in plena comitatu, en pleincountS, a man was not out- 
lawed until he had been * exacted ' in quatuor comitatibus’, 
he must be exacted de comitatu in comitatum, otc. 

[3337 and Charter Hen. Ill (ymd Re-issue of Magna Carta) 
§ 42 Nullus comitatus de cetero teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem [transl. Pulton, c. xxxv, No Countie from hence- 
forth shall be holden, but from moneth to moneth]. 2293 
Britton vi. iv. § 3 Purra il weyver la court soen sseignur . . 
et pleder en Countd. Ibid. vi. iv. § 6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Countd.] cx-gso R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 133 Contek 
in countes alle was peysed wele, Baret of baron feez forgyuen 
ilkadele. Ibid. 309 To com to parlement, For erles & 
barons at London suld it be, Four knyghtes be somons 
chosen in ilk cou , te. 1444 Petition in R oils of Pari. V. 1 10 
That the shirref of every shire . . in the next counte holden 
in thaire shires . .make an opyn proclamation . . Of the suitors 
of the seid countees than being in the pleine counte. 3493 
Act II Hen. VII, c. 15 Preamb., Shirefs Undershirefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 
in the name of a Shiref. 133S76 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c, 26 
§ 14 The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or (Jountie of Brekenok shalbe holden and kepte in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 1349 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 25 Shires 
which haue and v.se their Counties to bee holden euery six 
weekes. [3700 Tyrrell Hist. Ping. II. 776 At the next 
County (/. e. County-Court) which should be holden.] 

5. The people of a county collectively as a part 
of the nation, or as a body of ratepayers, b. The 
county gentry or county families collectively. 

3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 37/1 The counties 
throughout the kingdcsm were so incensed . . that they re- 
fused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them. 1886 
Mrs. Poor Genii, xxxi. {Leisure Ho, 515), * I am 

sure said Mrs. Rochford, * the county will like far better 
to see you there than Mrs. Russell Penton.' Mod. The ex- 
penses are to be borne by the county. The new bridge 
has been built at the joint expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the Thames Commissioners. 

(1 G. Used to render L. conventus, a Roman pro- 
vincial judicial assembly, and hence an adminis- 
trative division of a province for the administration 
of justice. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 52 Within the countie or iuris- 
diction of Corduba. Ibid. 88 The whole prouince [of Spain] 
is diuided into three counties [in conventus tris} or iudiciall 
courts of Assises. 

7 . County palatine : orig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a county of which the earl or lord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exclusive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction , See Palatine. 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire’, 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamshire, and Ely were 
of the number, 

1493 Act ’j Hen. VII, c. 24 Preamb., Where the Countie 
of Lancastre is and of long tyme hath byn a Countie Palyn- 
tyne. 3340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 It is now used to 
keepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. x6i3 Davies Why Ire- 
land, etc. (1787) 106 There were five county palatines 
erected in Leinster. 3641 Termes de la Ley s, v., Of these 
Counties there are foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Lancaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An. 5. EL c. 23, there was 
also the County Palatine of Hexam, An. 33. H. 8, c. la 
3647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxix. (1739) 45 Of the 
same sort of Franchises were these which are caljed County- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as- 
signed to some particular person, and their Successors, with 
Royal power therein to execute all Laws established, in 
nature of a Province holden of the Imperial Crown. *827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) HI, xviii. 351 The franchise of 
a county palatine gave a right of exclusive civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. 3864 I. Taylor Words <5- Places 474 
The counties palatine of (Ilhester, Durham, and Lancaster 
are so called on account of the delegated royalty — the ‘jura 
regalia’ — formerly exercised by the Earls of Chester, the 
Bishops of Durham, and the Dukes of Lancaster. 

8. attrih. and Comh. Of a (or the) county ; be- 
longing or pertaining to a county ; concerned in 
tbe administration of the affairs of a county, as 
county aldermatt, clerk, coujtcillor, treasurer ; for 
the use of the whole county and administered by 
its authority, as county asylum, bridge, gaol, road ; 
of or belonging to a county in its parliamentary 
a-spect (which, from the important differences in 
the qualifications of electors and representatives, 
formerly presented distinctive features from that 
of a borough), as county constituency, election, 
elector, franchise, member, vote, etc. 
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S656 W. Sheppard Survey of the County Judi- 
catories. County Management, with an Argu- 

ment in favour of Pocket Sheriffs. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet, s. V. Bridge,, Quarter sessions may . . alter the situ- 
ation of county bridges. 1837 Penfiy CycL VII. 409/1 
(House of Commons), England and Wales : The number of 
county constituencies before the Refonn Act was 52. Ibid. 
The number of county members is raised from 94 to 159. 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. iii. 181 In 1749 there was 
established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank ever seen in 
Scotland. 1868 G. G, Trevelyan in Park. (Daily News 
10 Dec. 1884^3/31 As regards the County Franchise, I am 
clearly of opinion that it should be identified with the 
Borough Franchise. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 50 
[They] would maintain churches on the same principle on 
which they maintain the county constabulary. 1878 H uxley 
Physiogr. 11 The Ordnance Survey issues county maps on 
a scale of six inche.s to a mile. 1883 Sir J. F. Stephen Hist. 
Crim. Law I. vil 200 In 1856, after an experience of 17 
years . , an Act .. made compulsory the establishment of 
county police in all parts of England. 1888 Bryce Amer. 

(i88g) I. xlviiL 565 The County system of the 
South and the Town system of the North-east. Ibid. 
xlix. 588 There are in some States county high schools and 
(in most) county boards of education. 18S8 Pall Mall G. 

4 Apr. 4/1^ There are fifteen towns and cities which at 
present enjoy the county status, from which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie’s bills. *888 Local Gmt. Act (in 
WhitakeP s Aim. 1889, 585) [In] the administrative County 
of London . . the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 

Tb. Special combs. : county ball, a subscription 
ball held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry ; county borough, (see 2 c above) ; 
county commissioner, {a) a justice of the peace 
cn the commission of a county; (h) in U, S., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States ; hence Board or Court of 
county commissioners', county crop {slang), the 
county gaol * crop or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair is cut, prison-crop ; hence county- cropped ; 
t county day, a day on which the county court 
sits (see 4 above) ; county family, a family be- 
longing to the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an ancestral seat in the county ; county hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
assizes, etc. are held ; a shire hall ; county house 
( U'.S.), a county poor-house or * union ’ ; county 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff of a 
county and held to be representative of the county ; 
county rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, etc. ; county seat ( U. S.), the place 
which is the seat of government of a county ; 
county sessions, the quarter sessions for a county; 
t county stock, the fund for defraying county 
expenses ; county town, the chief town of a county, 
formerly called shire-town. 

a 1839 Praed Poems (1864)11. 20 From Lodge, and Court, 
and Hou.se, and Plall, Are hurrying to the '^County Ball. 
*857 Hughes Tom Browni. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review. 1805 Tomlins Laxv Diet. 
s. V. Cotenty rates, Justices of liberties and franchises not 
subject to the ’‘^County commissioners. *888 Bryce A mer. 
Commw. (1889) I. xlviiL 569 The chief administrative officers 
pe the county commissioners, of whom there are three 
in Massachusetts. *853 Punch. IKyilV. 147 My reward 
is the ^County crop and the treadmill. r88o Antrim 
^ Do%m Gloss, s. V,, ‘You’ve got the county-crop’ : said in 
ridicule. 1867 J. Greenwood Unseiit. Joum. xxv. 199 A 
slangy, low-browed, bull-necked, *county-cropped. .crew. 
*540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 Prearab., One yere viij shires 
or *countie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies. 
*627 Sir R. Cotton in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 470 That a care 
be had that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath received the Writ, before the time of sitting. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) U. 79 The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life. 
They are called the *county families, 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Pred.x\. %v. 451 Mistress Alice .. the Lady Macbeth of 
county family connections. 1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4392/4 
The Commissioners . . intend to meet, .at the *County-Hall 
of the County of N ottingham. *889 WhitakePs A Imanack 
582 Shire and^ county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 
and other official buildings. *888 Philcuielpkia Press 29 Jan. 
^Farmer), An exceedingly singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale ^county house, 1797 J. Pearson (title), The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend *County Meetings 
asserted. 18x7 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 208 Saying that 
the meeting was not a County Meeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff! 1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett. 
Wks. 1859 11 . 70/1 The grand juries in Ireland., have a 
power of making a ^county rate.. for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation. *888 in Bryce 
Amer. Commw. '1889I J, xlviii, 575 The county government 
is established at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the county seat.’ 1712 Addison Spect. No. 517 F i 
The old Man caught a Cold at the *County-Sessions. *65* 
W. Sheppard Eng. Balme (1657) 28 Be punished with a 
good Fine, to the use of a *County-stock. *71* Steele 
Sped. No. 132 Fi, I arrived at the "^County Town at twi- 
light. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. I. 338 It was seldom 
that a country gentleman went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 

Obs. Also countie, countee. 
[app. an adoption of AF. counte, or OF. and It. 
conte, with unusual retention of final vowel, con- 
fused in form with County i]. «= Count sbl^ 

J. Coke Ensi. 4 Fr. Herald § 68. (1877'! 80 Monster 
de Labright, countie de Foyx. 15M T. B. La Primaud. 


Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 230 lohn, countie of Arminack. *596 
Shaks. K. i. h. 49 Than is there the Countie Palen- 

tine. *603 Knolles Hist. Turks n€2J.) 29 Raymund countie 
of Poitou. *671 Brydall Law Nobility (1675) 9 And those 
which of antient time were created Countees, or Earls. 
*8*4 Cary Dante, Pttrg. xiv. 120 Who care to propagate A 
race of Counties from such blood as theirs. *848 Whar- 
ton Law Lex., Countee or Count, the most eminent dignity 
of a subject before the conquest. 

Coimty council. [See Council io.] A coun- 
cil which conducts the affairs of a county ; in Eng- 
land, since the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
representative governing body, consisting of alder- 
men and councillors, of an administrative county ; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of 
longer standing. 

18^ J. G. Bourinot Local Govt. Canada 72 In Canada 
County Councils have existed since before the British N, 
America Act of 1867.— [In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, and one of the reeves 
shall be the warden.^ Ibid. 78 In the province of Quebec. . 
the County Council Is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county, .the warden is chosen by 
the county council. *888 [see Council io]. 1892 Standard 
15 June 2/1 The Bill promoted by the London County Coun- 
cil for carrying a line of tramways over We.stmiiister Bridge. 

County court. 

tl. orig. A court held periodically by the sheriff 
of a county for the execution of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods ; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shiremoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simply 
comitatus, le counte, or the county: see County 1 4 
for earlier references. Now only Hist. 

[1535-6 Act 27 He^t. VIII, c. 26 And that the countie or 
shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh 
shall be holden and kept the first time at the said toune of 
Denbigh.] 1548 Act 2-3 F.dw. VI, 0.2$ Thesaide Countye 
Court es are holden from Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes. axtz^ 
Bacon AT^rjr. 4 Uses Com, Law (1635) 7 The Countie 
Court .. wherein men may sue monethly for any debt or 
dammages under 40% *6^ Sir J. Bramston Autobiog. 346 
On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, had agreed for knights. 
*768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. *875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
§ 203 The county court in its mil session, that is, as it at- 
tended the itinerant justices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishops, bi.shops, ablsot.^, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and from each township four men 
and the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 
. .It contained thus all the elements of a local parliament. 

2 . Now, in England, a local judicial court for 
civil actions, chiefly for the recovery of small debts ; 
established in 1846 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense i); often attrih., as in 
county court district, judge, summons. 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 
constantly extended. 

1846 A ct 9-10 Viet. c. 95. *858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 

158/2 I'he hew County Courts first established for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding 20/. in amount, in 1846, but 
whose jurisdiction has since been considerably extended. 
1883 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. ii.24 Justice was slow and 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

attrib. 1862 Sala Seven Sous I i. 15 The balance, .ex- 
ceeded the salary of a county court judge. 

3 . U. S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county. 

*888 Bryce Amer. Commw. (1889) I. xlii. 480 Local 
courts . . We hear of . . quarter sessions, hustings’ courts, 
county courts, etc. 

Coutnty-COU'irb, Yi. colloq. [f. prec.] trans. 
To sue (^a person) in the county court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

*852 R. S. Surtees Sponge* s Sp. Tour xlviii 271 He had 
once been county-courted for a similar trespas.s before. 1858 
Times 29 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
court him for what he owed. - Lord Campbell observed that 
to ‘ County-court ’ was a new word in the English language. 
189* Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 You must county-court me tor 
the money. 

Cou*ntyism, nonce-wd. Attachment to one’s 
own county, upholding of its credit, etc. 

^ 1847 Tails Mag. XIV. 118 The sentiment of nationalism 
is very good ; so also is that of ‘ countyism.’ 

Countynaunce, obs. form of Countenance. 
Countyo'cracy. nonce-wd. [Aittr aristocracy 
The aristocracy and leading families of the county. 

1859 Trollope Bertrams II, vil 101 Some mysterious 
acquaintance with the countyocracy tliat went a long way 
with the ladies. 

Countyr-, obs. form of Countee-. 

CoTuityrfe : see Contrive. 

Coup (kaup\ sb.^ Now only Sc, Also 5 caupe, 
kanpe, 6 coupe, 9 cowp. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
coup, cop, coJp blow : see Coup sb.^ (The spelling 
caupe in Destr. Troy is not satisfactorily explained, 
but it varies with coupe: cf. Copez/.^^) Sense 2 
may be the same word, connected by the notion of 
* a shock that overturns b^t it tends, at least in 
modem use, to the status of a verbal derivative. The 
remaining senses are almost certainly of later for- 
mation from the vb. (Cdup 


fl. A blow, stroke ; the shock of a blow, en- 
gagement, or combat; —CopejA*-^ Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy *237 The kyng with the caupe [was] 
caste to b® ground. Ibid. 10890 Ho knowen was for kene 
with kaupe of hir swerd. *523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. 
ccclxxiil 616 [They], .thrust so sore eche at other, that the 
speares fie we all to peces. .and at the seconde coupe they 
dyde in lykewlse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858; 1. 124 
Sum gat ane coup gart all hir tymmaris crak, 

2 . A fall, upset, ovextum. Sc. 

*535 Lyndesay Satyre 2430 Let se gif I can loup. I man 
rin last, in cace I get ane coup, a 1586? Montgomerie ^My 
Lady is Pulcritud* 28 Albeit from cair to cair Thou catche 
my hairt in coup. 1823 Galt Entail I. v. 40 Dear me . .but 
ye hae gotten an unco cowp. I hope nae bones are broken ? 

3 . A dislocation or fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up. Sc. 

*795 Statist, Acc. Scotl. (Campsie Par.) XV. 329 (’Jam.)The 
coal in this district is full of irregularities stiled by the 
workmen coups, and hitches, and dykes . . These coups and 
hitches . . are found where the strata above and below the 
coal suddenly approach, or retreat from each other, by this 
means couping the coal out of its regular bed. 

4 . The act of tilting or shooting rubbish from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, etc. ; also the right or permis- 
sion to do this at a specified place. Sc. 

1887 Jamieson Suppl., Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a cart-load, .Free-Coitp, liberty to coup or depo.sit 
rubbish free of charge ; also, a place where this liberty may 
be had. [Called also free toom.] 

Coup, coop (k/ 7 p), sb:-^ Obs. or dial. [perh. 
the same word as Coop (formerly coupe, cotip). 
In German, as is pointed out by Hildebrand (in 
Grimm), kiepe, prop, a basket, is also applied 
in Saxony to a chest or box, and to a box- cart. 
We might suppose our word to be short for 
Coup-cart (now taken in the sense of a cart 
that can be tilted), but the simple word appears 
much earlier than the compound.] 

1 . A cart or wagon with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for carting dung, lime, etc. 

*582 in T. We.st Antiq. Ftirness ! 1774 1 App. viii, Carriages, 
called cowps, of the tenants of the s‘^ manor, .in which they 
did take and carry dung.^ *674 Ray N. C. tVordsix6gx) 
17 Coop, a Muck-coop, a Lime-coop ; a Cart or Wain made 
close with Board.s, to carry anything that otherwise would 
fall out. 1703 'J'horesby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.>, Caup, as a 
muck caup, 1774 T, W est A ntif. F'urness ( 1805) 48 A coup 
laden with magazeen, drawn by six oxen. 1788 W. Marshall 
Rnr. Econ. Yorksk. Gloss., Coop, an ox-cart, with a close 
body, and without ‘shelvings’, for carrying manure, etc., 
still in use. 1878 Cnmbrld. Gloss., Coop, Cowp, a small fell- 
side cart. *888 J. Ramsay Scotl. in x%tkC. II. x. 199 Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

b. Sometimes explained as a cait that can be 
* couped’ or lilted. (Pronounced kanp). 

*875 Lane. Gloss,, Coup, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted. {N. Lancashl) 

2 . The load of such a cart. 

1679 in Arckseol. Collect. Ayr Wigton (1884) IV. 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilzie. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as coup 4 oad ; coup-linmg, 
the boards forming the sides of a ‘coup’. Also 
Coup-cart. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 18 The best and readyest 
way for keepinge in of the water, .is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe-lynings against some hecke or 
bridge. Ibid, xcq As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

fl Coup (k??), sb.ii [h . coup (k« ) blow, stroke 
OF. colp, cop — Pr. colp, cop. It. colpo late L. 
colpus (Salic Law), colapus (Law of the Alemaniis) 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphus blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Gr. KoXatpos cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME, 
in a literal sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(see Coup jA^) ; re-introduced in the i8thc. in 
sense, as a non-naturalized word, with modern 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
made long) ; it also occurs in many French phi ases 
and expressions borrowed in English.] 

1 . A blow, a stroke (that one sustains), rare. 

1793 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 4 Oct., This is a terrible coup, 

so soon after your union. 

2 . A stroke, a move (that one makes) ; a success- 
ful move, a ‘ hit *f .At one coup ( = P'r. tout d un 
coup) : at one stroke, at once. 

1791 Genii. Mag. LXI. ii. 820 A corrupt majority, who 
have at cne coup overthrown all that is good. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil (xZ^p! 280 Alfred is the only fellow who has made a 
coup. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xl, Hem-y Foker is 
engaged to his comsin. .not a bad coup of Lady Rosherville’s 
that. *883 D. C. Murray Hearts HI. 77 He hailed the 
chance for a grand theatrical coup. 

3 . Billiards. The act of holing a ball without its 
first striking another ball, which occasions a forfeit. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion’d, 
slides a.skew, And to the cp’ning Pocket runs, a Cou. *873 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 5 A miss lost one and a 
coup three. 

4 . Among North American Indians : A successful 

stroke ; esp. one that captures the weapon or horse 
of an" enemy. ■ , „ 

1876 R. I. DovtO's Plains G. West Atnericanisijts'', 

Giving the Coup.. the term indicates that it was. .named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Company. When a foe ha.s been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp belongs to him who shall fir.st strike the body with 
knife or tomahawk. This is the coup. 
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6 . Frencli phrases frequent in English tis& 

a. d'efaf (k^^ckta) [F, /iat state] : a sud- 
den and decisive stroke of state policy; a 
sudden and great change in the government carried 
out violently or illegally by the rulmg power. 

1646 Howel,l Lewis XI Life 0/ Riche iieu xs7 These 
were the two first Caufs d*esimt, strosiks of State that he 
made. j8« Weli.ington in Gurw. VIII, 352, I .shall 

be .sorry to commence the era of peace by K.coi.{pdiitat such 
as that which I had in contemplation, Gen. P. Thomp- 
son II. xcvlii. 87 jRcoujf dStat as effectual for 

the time as that of Louis Napoleon [2 Dec. 1851], 

b. Coup d& grice (k^^dagras) [lit. stroke of 
grace} : a blow by which one condemned or mor- 
tally ■wounded is *put out of his misery * or dis- 
patched quickly ; hence a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

1699 Garth Listens, iv. 43 Whilst Poor Pretenders trifle 
o’re a Case, You but appear, and give the Couf de Grace. 
1745 P. Thomas f ml. Anson * s Voy. '^'zli Not being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the Coup de Grace^ the favour- 
able Blow, to put an End to their Pain. 1820 BlacHv.. Mag. 
VI. 481/1 Whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup de grace in the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary. 

c. Coup de main stroke of 

hand] : ‘ a sudden and vigorous attack, for the 
purpose of instantaneously capturing a position' 
(Stocqueler Mil. Encycli) ; also transf 

1758 Misc. in Ann. Reg. fa Coup de mam,emd Mati^ 
cenvre, might be excusable in MarshalSa.xe_. 1779 J. Moore 
f/k’w Soc, Fr. II. liv. 46 Laudohn retook it . . by the most 
brilliant coup-de-main that perhaps ever was struck. 180% 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 36^ This place can be taken 
by a cottp de main^ and probably in no other manner. 1877 
Clery Mm. Tact. xiii. 178 'I’o secure the guns from the 
coup deytiain (mint \At. 

d. Coup d'egil (kifitdo^y) [F. odl eye] : (^t) A 
glance taking in a general view ; comr. a view 
or scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

17351 GvievY Lei.to IFestai N ov.^Thh is the first coup d’ceil, 
and IS almost aUT am yet able to give you an account of. 
1785 European Mag. V III. 468 The spot is a beautiful coup 
dccil, a woody recess. i%7 Major Richardson^ 
Legion i. fed. 2I 2 We embraced one^of the most magnificent 
coup-d'oexls it is possible to conceive. 1890 Eng. Illusir, 
Pfag. No. 87. 227 The first magnificent coup dmL 

(p) Alii. The action or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

*839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Brace Life iv, (1885) 127 
This is my first cottp and may he a very eiToneous 
one. 1833 in Stocqueler Mil. EneycL 1:864 H. Ainsworth 
y. Lam I. iv. (188 1) 91 He was but a mediocre generali 
lacking the eottp deeil of genius. 

1 0, Coup de soleil (k^M^solg^y) [F. sokU sun] : 
a sunstroke. Ohs, 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 260 Even a coup de soleil h 
to be counteracted by the external application of . . volatile 
..alkali 18x4 G* Oct., '202 Many European soldiens tin 
India] were .struck dead by a coup de soML 1834 Meowin 
Angler in Wales I. 4, 1 , .got the malaria' at Rotni.e,, .a coup* 
de*s&leU at .Naples. ’ . 

£ Coup de thMtre (ki^d^^kiatr) : a theatrical hit ; 
a sensational turn or action in a play ; tf'ansf. any 
sudden sensational act. 

1747 H. Walpole io Mann June 26, This coup de 
ihedtre procured Knight hLs Irisli coronet. 1889 Morley 
Walpole xi. 225 The House of Commons is the worst place 
in the world for cotips de theatre, 

g. In other phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng. use, 
as coup d'*edat^ a stroke which makes a sensation ; 
coup d'essai, a first attempt ; cotip de mattre, an 
action worthy of a master, a master-stroke. 

1676 Etheredge Plan of Mode iv. ii, Sir Fop. I have 
been endeavouring at a .song I . . 'Tis my Coup d' Essay in 
English. 1712 Steele Spectator No. 324 f 1 'I'o put the 
Watch to a total Rout, and mortify some of those inoffensive 
Militia, i.s reckon’d a Coup d'iclai. 1:760 Foote Minor 
i, (1798) 20 Ay, that will be a coup de maitre. 1768 — Devil 
Oft 2 Sticks nr. (1794) 57 It may do for a eottp dessai, and 
prove no bad foundation for a future engagement. 

Coup, cowp (kaup), ?7,1 Sc. and north, dial. 
[a. ON. kaup-a to buy, bargain, barter, excliange, 
= Gothic hauptn to traffic, trade, buy and sell, 
OSax. chp&n, OHG. choufdn, OE. ceapian : see 
Cheap v. A northern word, the senses of which 
run parallel to those of the cognate Cope from 
LG., of which it is often viewed as a mere dialectal 
variant.] 

1 1 - trans. To buy ; Jig. to abye, pay for, suffer 
for. Obs. 

c 1300 IJavelok i8oo ‘ No,” quodh on, * bat shaltou coupe,’ 
And bigan til him to loupe. 

2 . To exchange, barter. 

c i6ia Sir J. Melvil Plem. (i683> 2 He had been couped 
from hand to hand, sometimes kept against his will as a 
captive. 1674 R.\y N. C, Words (i6gi) 18 Coup, to ex- 
change or swap ; Horse coupers, Horse-buyens. x8o8 Jamie- 
son, Coup, coxvp, to exchange, to barter. 1853 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., ToCottp, to exchange. ‘Will you coup seats 
with me?' .. To have the ‘couping word’, the ]a.st or 
decisive word which shall fix the bargain or exchange. 
1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 356 There ’.s Billy the Barber 
for coupin’ see diver. Plod. Sc. I’ll coup knives with you. 

Coupj, coupe (k«p\ vf Also 5, cop©, [a. F. 
emtper to cut : cf. Cope a doublet of this.] 
fl. //WAT. To cut, slash. Obs. (Only in pa. pple.) 


a 13,00 790 His sschon i-couped as a knijt. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xviH. 14 To geten him gylte spores 
or galoches ycouped |C y-coped, ykepedl, c X43S 'Farr. 
1193 Witlioute couped shone. 

2 . her. To cut off clean : see Cooped. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xiii. (1660) 160 Couping is 
when a part is cut off smooth. 1639 Fuller Holy Warv. 
xxiv. (1840) 285 Piercing, voiding, fimbriating, ingrailing, 
couping [the cross]. 

Coup (kaup), Sc. Also 5 eaup©, 8 eowp. 
[prob. originally the same word as Cope 77,2 (which 
had variant forms empe, caupe). From sense i, 
we pass easily to that of ‘ upset or overturn with 
a shock or impact *, and so to ‘ upset, overturn, tilt * 
generally; cf. the sense history of Tilt ?7.] 
f 1 . inlr. To strike; to come to blows, meet in 
the shock of combat, tilt €?■&. See Cope 2^.2 
?n!i4Do Morfe Arth. 2059 Thane the comlyche kynge. . 
With a crewelle launce cowpez fulle euene . . emange the 
schortte r^^^bbys. <; 1400 Rowland ^ (J. 453 In scheldes bay 
cowped full euen, 

2 . trans. To overturn, upset, tilt ; to empty 
out, as from a cart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 
tilting or the like ; to toss off (p. pot of liquor). 

To coup the crans, or creels: Sc- Fishery phrases ; also 
ftg.^ to cause or sustain an. up.set, he upset, come to grief; m 
various applications. (See Cran, CHEEL.i 
rt!X572 Knox Hist, Ref. 203 (Jam.) The pure woman., 
coupit up his heilles so that his held went down, c 16x0 
Sir j. Melvil /If (? w. (.1735) 399 He is in hazard of being 
couped and wrecked. 1785 Burns To % Lapraik 13 Sept, 
ix, But stocks are cowpet wi' the blast. 1816 Scott Old 
Plari. xxxviii, ‘The bairns would be left to., coup ane 
anither into the fire.’ 1818 — Hrt. Midi, xlviii, ‘ She only 
spaes fortunes, and does not. .coup cadgers' carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.’ *832-33 Whistle-hmkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
ni. 9 Let us coup aff our bicker, And toast meikle joy to 
the twa. 1874 Sunday Mag. 823 He just brings a cartload 
of texts and cowps them in. Mod. Sc. The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart. 

3 . intr. To be overturned or upset; to fall or 
tumble over ; to capsize. 

*785 Burns Dr. Hornbook xvm, I drew my scythe ijci sic 
a fury, I near-hand cowpit wi' my hurry. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet I.et. xi, ‘ Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dea<^.' *833 Reade C^r. fohnstom 228 J She’ll hae coupit 
a mile wast Inch Keith, an’ the tide rinning aff the island.’ 

Coup, obs, form of Coop, Cope, Cup. 
Coupabil, -ble, obs. forms of Culpable. 
fCou’pagfe. Obs. rare. [a. F. coupage, t 
cmperXoyyxt: see -age.] The cutting up or carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

a *483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 39 That ye . . be at 
the coupage of fieyhsse and at the departing of fy.sshe. 

Cotipar, obs. form of Coopee. 

Coup-cart (kairpkaijt). [f. Coup shXf 2 or z^.3] 

1. « Coup shP i, a box-cart. 

*794 Statist. Ace. Scotl. XII. 185 (Jam.) In the year 
17S0, there were but two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, in the parish [of St. Vigeans, Forfar], but at 
pre.sen:t there Is no other kind made use of here, 1803 R. 
W, Dxesson PraetAgrze. (1807) I. 61 A close single-horse 
cart, .sometimes termed a coup-cart. il^8 Atkinson Clette- 
land Gloss. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.,Coupf Coup-cart, a dung- 
cart, a small cart. 

2 , A cart with a body which can be tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘couped * out. (Chiefly Sc.) 

*794 Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 167 (Jam.) The body of the 
cowp cart is attached to the shafts by a peculiar kind of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, either partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards. 
1799 J. Robertson Perth 100 Used in what are called 

coup-carts, i. e. when the box is moveable on a frame ; and 
the contents can be discharged, without lifting the shaft.s. 
*855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Coup, to tilt out the material 
from a ‘ coup cart or cart tiiat turns up to be emptied. 

Coupe, obs. f. Coop, Cope, Coup, Culp, Cup. 

11 Coupe (k^/pp), a. Her. Also 6 coupye, 7 -de. 
[F. coupe, pa. pple. of cotiper to cut] == Couped 2. 

1572 Bossewell Arntorie m. 16 An Aime Coupye, Partie 
per Pale, Or and Ermine. *634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 
158 The heads . . of beasts Coupee or erazed, that is cut or 
pluckt off. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 362 The bust of a king . . 
coupe at the brea.st proper. 1830 Robson Brit. HeraldWl. 
Gloss., Couped or Covpey. 

II Coupe (k2i:p<7), sb. [F. ; Specific application 
of coupe (pa. pple.) cut : in sense i Littre has also 
carosse coupS cut carriage.] 

1 . A short four-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

1834 Medwin in Wales II. 182 There we met 

with his ‘Coupe’ and the fair Ravennese en route, x88o 
Mrs. Forrester Roy V. 1 . 13, I will .send the coupe for 
you at a quarter to one. 1892 Times 16 Feb., The Coupe 
company wish to return, .a nig. .left in. one of their can:iage.s:. 

2 . a. The front or after compartment of a con- 
tinental diligence. 

1834 J. Barrow Excurs, N. Eftrape ii. 82 The coupe in 
front accommodates one who sits next to the conducteur . . 
In the rear in another coupe. Ibid. 83 A seat in the after 
coupe of a Russian diligence. 

h. An end compartment in a railway carriage, 
seated on one side only. 

*833 Ann. Reg. 132 Two ladies, who were seated in a 
coupe. 1859 All K Rotmd No. 30* 78, 1 have written a 
column of close * copy ’ in a coupe. 

S. Feming. A movement of the sword equivalent 
to a disengage, but effected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adveraaiy’s. 


*1^9 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing Libr.)49 The 

coupe is the opposite of the disengage, the blade being 
passed over the adversary’s blade in.stead of under. Ibid. 
62 Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupd, 

4. Dancing.. ^ Coupee^ q. v. 

f Coupe-band, ? Obs. A portion cut off the 
end of a stack to supply material to complete it 
above. 

164* Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 59 That which is cutte of 
the stack® end is called (for the most parte) a coupe-band. 

Comped (kf?pt), ///. Also 7 cooped. 

fl. Cut, slashed : see Coup i. Ohs. 

2 . If&r. Said of the head or any member of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cut off 
* clean ' or smoothly (opp. to erased, slipped) ; also 
of ah oriJinary {e.g. a cross) having the exlremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. 

1679 Plot (1686) 207 Three childrens heads 

couped at the shoulders. 2703 Hearne Collect. 24 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. *864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <|* 
xvii. (ed. 3> 274, A dexter hand couped at the wrist. 
1882 CussANs Her. iv. 61 The Cross humettd, or couped, as 
its name implies, has its e.xtreraities cut off. 

iramf. 3678 Butler Hud. in. Hi. 214 TIi’ Eaurs, Eras’d, 
or Coup'd for Perjurers. 

Compee ck?^pr, k2/*pf), sh. Also 8 coopee, 
coupie, coup6. [ad. F. cotipi in same sense : 
see -EE.] A dance step formerly much used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forward or backward, making a sort of salutation; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 


advancing. 

1673 Wycherley Gentl.Dancing-PfasierMx.\. One, two, 
and a coupee. *690 D’ Urpey Collin’s Walk iii. (D.) Coupees 
low from pauper drudges. 1708 Motteux Rabelaisv. xxiv. 
(1737) 105 Jerts . . C<7^r/«,Hops, Leadings, Risings. *737 hliis. 
Griffith Lett. Henry <§• Frances (1767) II. 105 Why shall a 
man practise coupees, who only means to walk ? 18^7 Lamb 
Let. to Barton in P'iual Plem. viiL (1865) 261 Advancing., 
with a coupee and a .sidelong bow. 

Hence Coupee v. intr., to make this movement; 
to make a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

'D’XJKVisy Coliin’s Walk iii. (D.) [He] Would lose 
his freedom like a puppy, Rather than she [his daughter] 
not learn to coupee:. 3707 J. Stevens tr. Quetied0*s Cmn. 
Wks. (1709) 386 It l>eing dubious whether I limp or coupee, 
1748 Earthquake of Perte iii. 255 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupeeing. 

ft CoTipe-gOrge (kwpgor^). [Fr.; = cut-throat.] 

1 1 . A cut-throat. Ohs. 

c *400 Rom, Rose 7422 A ra.sour sharpe and wel bitinge 
That was forged in a forge Which that men clepen Coupe- 
Gorge, [Hence in Minsheu 16x7, Phillips, Coles.] 

2 . * Used in a military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affords an enemy so many ad- 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces * (Stocqueler). 

B.fig. 

161a Sir R. WmwooD Lei, to fas. I in Motley Bameveld 
II. 436 On thys, he long in.systed,as th’ only couppe-gorge, 
of all resuitats, whatsoever, between france and spayne. 

Coupel, obs. f. Couple. 

Coiiper, COWper (kau'paj). Sc. and north 
dial. [f. Coup z/.i 4- -eb ] One who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells. Cf. Coper. Now chiefly in 
Comb., as herrmg*, horse-couper, etc. 

1383 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 122 The balding of Jiorses 
at hard meat all the Sommer season, v.sed coramounlie be. . 
Cowppers. a i66a R. Baillie Lett. I, 85 (Jam.) The horse 
which our coupers had bought at Morton fair. 1792 Statist. 
Acc, Scoil. VL 44 fiote (Jam.) Nor ai'e they . . a match for 
horse-cow pens, cow-cowpers,— the people that farmers have 
to deal with. 1844 W. H. 'RIkxsnv.vl Sports %■ Adv. Scot. 
xiii. (1B55) 121 Its visitants [were] Butch herring-coupers. 

Oouper, obs. form of Cooper, Coiiper. 


Coilpliolite (kau'ffibit). Alin. Also kou* 
pholits. [Named 1797 from Gr. Kov<pos tender + 
-LITE.] A variety of PiiEHNiTE occurring in thin 
fragile laminae. 

3805 R. Jameson Min. II. 561 Foliated Prehnite . . Kou- 
pholice. *868 Dana Min. 411 s. v. Prehnite, Coupholita 
is in cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile lamina# 
or scales. 


Coupis, pi. of coupe, obs. form of Cup. 

Coupisse, obs. form of Coppice. 

Couple (k2? p"l), sh. Forms : 4 coppell, 4-5 
cuple, copul(l, coupel, 4-6 coupil^l, -yl(l, 
cople, copple, 4-7 cupple, 5 coupull, cowp-, 
cwpyHe, cuppil, -ylle, 5-6 copel, -ilj, -yl(l, 
cowple, 6 coopls, 4- couple, [a. OF. cople, 
cuple, later couple L. copula band, tie, connexion : 
see Copula.] 

I. That which unites two. 

1 . A brace or leash for holding two hounds to- 
gether. Usually in pL ; also a pair of couples. 

<?334o Gaw. Gr. Kni. 1147 Couples hunte.s of ke.st 
[= hunters cast off couples]. 1483 Caih. Angl. 86 A 
Cwpylle of hundys, copula, i486 Bk. St. Alhans^yh, 
When he has of cast hns cowples at will. x6oa Return fr. 
Pamass. ii. v. (Arb.) 32 Another company of houndes. .hud 
their couples cast off. *678 Land. Gas. No. 1 345/4 Strayed . . 
a red pied Fox Beagle Bitch., with a pair Oif Couples about 
her neck, a 1763 Shenstone Pragr, Taste ii. 10 Oh days I 
when to a girdle ty'd, The couples gingled at his side. 
*781 P. Beckfokd Hunting (1802) 81 Care should be taken 
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that the couples be not too loose, lest they should slip their 
necks out of the collar. i8«i Scott Kemiw. xxxiv, Hounds 
yelled in their couples. 

J^g. 1855 Thackeray Nezvcomes 11. 66 In pursuit of a 
husband who will run away from the couple. 

b. transf, and fig. Ta gOy hurdy run in couples. 
Here the original meaning is often forgotten, ^wAcougks 
used with the sense tw&s. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. X. i, 'Sdeath, you perpetual curs. 
Fall to your couples again, and cozen kindly. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T, II. i. 135 liekeepe my Stables where I lodge my 
Wife, He goe in couples with her, 1633 P, Fletcher 
Purple Isl. n. rg None of them [the nerves] single, but 
runne in couples. 1644-7 Cleveland CAar. Pond, Dium. 

4 They hunt in their Couples, what one doth at the head, 
the other scores up at the heele. 1705 Hickeringile 
Pnesi-cr. ir. iv. 39 (Like Blood-hounds) they usually hunt 
(in Couples) together, (Avarice and Ambition) that’s their 
Name. i836r-g Dickens d'/if. Bosy I>anci/ig- Acad, ix. And 
when he had^ been .sufficiently broken in in the parlour he 
began to run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

2. transfi. t a*. A conitexion between two parts 
of tbe body ; ? a ligament- Obs. 

153S CovERDALE Cal. ti. ig The heade wherof the whole 
body by ioyntes and couples receaueth norishment and is 
'knyt together. 

fb. Gram. A connecting word or particle ; a 
copnla. Obs. 

i6a8 T. Spencer Logick i6r The Verbe (in the common 
language of the Schooles) is called the band, or couple, 1711 
J. Greenwood Png-. Gram. 152 It is called the Subjunctive 
Mood becattse it is subjoin’d or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tye. 

1 3. Union or coupling in matrimony ; the bond 
of wedlock ; sexual union. Obs. 

cx^zo OrpAeo 422 in Ritsori Meir. Rant, II. 263 A foule 
couple it were forthy To lete _hur com in thy company. 
1362 Langl. P, pi. a. X. 180 Hit is an vn-co:nely couple. , 
To 3euen a 3ong wenche to an old feble Mon. ^1450 
Myrc 194 Wyth-owten cowpulle or fleschly dede. a 1553 Ld. 
Berners Hxtoft clxii. 631 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be ioyned together in maryage. zSit Corvat Cntdiiies 
442 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar- 
riage. 

II. A union of two ; a pair. 

The plural after a numeral is often couplcy esp, when fol- 
lowed by of with the names of animals or things. 

4. A brace of dogs used for hunting, esp. harriers 
or spaniels ; also, a brace of conies or rabbits. 
c i43o-5oTt£w Caokeryddis.y CC. copull Conyngges. 1470-85 
Malory y^r//^^/rx. xiii. 434 A noyse as hit hadde ^n a 
thyrtty couple of houndes. 1527 W. Capon in B’iddes Wol- 
sey II. (1726) T04 He gave to us 6 cowple of conyes. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 167 Skilfull Forresters 
. . Do use to say, a Couple of Rabbets or Conies. 1636 W, 
Denny in Ami. Duhrensia (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. 1725 Bradley Fam,. Dkt.y ConplOy in respect 
to Conies and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them ; 
so it is for two Hounds. ^ i8oz Strutt Sporis <5- Pasl. i. 
i. 19 Two spaniels or harriers were called a couple. 

6. A man and woman united by love or marriage ; 
a wedded or engaged pair. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10168 (Cott.) To wijf he has dame anna 
tan,— Was suilk a cuple [r.r. coupil, couple] neuer nan. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 224 The bible beref> witnesse . . 
pat a-corsed alle couples no kynde forth brouhte. 1436 
£. E. Wills (1882) 107 Euery couple of man & wyf dwell- 
yng at Ochecote. 1545 Brinklow Compl. 44 b, .iij. pownd 
of euery^ hundreth, to be bestowyd vpon poore copyls at 
their maryages. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 40, I must 
Bestow vpon the eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
mine Art. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 339 JFair couple, linkt in 
happie nuptial League. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 254 ir 3 A 
very loving Couple. 1753 Scots Mag-. Aug. 422/ 2 The happy 
couple who got the Dunstable bacon in 1751. 1847 Emerson 
Rcpr. Meuy Uses o/Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 It is ob- 
served in old couples.. who have been housemates for a 
CO trse of years, that they grow alike. 1875 Mrs.^ Ran- 
dolph Wild Hyacinth I. 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple. 

b. A man and woman associated as partners 
in a dance or the like. 

3:739 Compl, Lett.- ntriier (ed. 6) 226, I stood two couple 
above her. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ji. viii, A merry 
country-dance was going on.. and new couples joined in 
every minute, c 1875 Rouiledg^e's Ball-room Guide 31 The 
Hmcers must be danced by four couples only in each set, 

6. Of animals : a. A pair of opposite sexes. 

£•1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 333 Of vche best }>at berez lyf 

bu-sk pe a cupple. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 169 Alle 
schuten dye for his dedes .. Out-taken Eihte soules, and of 
vche beest a couple. 

b. Farmmg. Aeweandherlamb; 
a ewe with two lambs. 

arjzz Lisle Plush. Gloss. (E, D.S.), Couplesy ewes and 
lambs. 1855 Jrnl. R. Ag-ric. Soc, XVI. n. 293, 200 ewes 
with their Iambs, generally here [BucksJ called ‘coupIe.s’. 
1882 Somerset Gaz. 18 Mar., 9 single couples and i double 
ditto of ewes and lambs. 

7. gen. Two individuals (persons, animals, or 
things) of the same sort taken together ; properly 
used of such as are paired or associated by some 
common function or relation ; but often loosely, as 
a mere synonym for two^ Cf. pair, t Couple ofi 
com : app. two quarters. 

All shades of gradation connect the strict sense (as in 
1541) with the loosest (as in 1711). 

1365 Dnrh, Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 42 Ad emendura ij 
coppeir de silles cum les pannes, c 1400 Beryn 2002 per &. 
)aer a coupUl gon to spelce & eke to roune. t48z Caxton 
Rpmard(Ax\i.) 68 Tho gaf I hym a cqpel of maynchettis 
with swete butter, i486 Bh. St. A Ibims F vj a, A Couple 
or a payer of botillis, 1526 Act 28 Hen. VIII m Stat, 
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IreL (1621) 77 After the rate of fifteene shillings the couple 
of come. 1535 CovERDALE yudiih xix. 3 A seruaunt and a 
couple of asses. 1541 R. Copland Guydm^s Quest. Chi- 
rurg.y Howe many cowples of sensityfe synewes come fro 
the brayne. 1570 Ascham Sckolem. Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 20 
Though they three do cost me a couple of hundred poundes 
by yeare. 1599 Shaks. Mitch Ado ni. v. 34 A couple pf^as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina. 1611 Bible zSam. xiii. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes, 1638 Brome Anttp. iv. viii, 
These persons passe over the Stage in Couples. 1711 Steele 
Sped, No. 8 F I, I shall here communicate to the World 
a couple of letters, 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle E. vit. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resting and exploring the ruins. 
1885 Law Times LXXX. iii/i The rule . . has existed for 
at least a couple of centuries. 

8. One of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tie, and form the principal support of a roof; 
a principal rafter, a chevron, 

[Cf. c 600 Isidore Orig^. xix. xix. 6 Cuplae [s?. r. copl®, 
complae] vocatse, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 

X3(H Ditrh,Halm, (Surtees) 31, j domum sufficlentem 

de iij copuls. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 1328 A 1 ]7e copies cipres 
were ^ raftre.s wer al-so<. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, ix, yi. 
163 Twenty cuppil he gave or ma, to body of he kirk 
alsua. 1572 Bossewell Armorie ii. 75 An house is neuer 
made perfecte, till these copies be put vpon it, by the maner 
of an heade. 1659 Willsford Scales Comm.y Archii. 12 
At every joynt a collar-beam, fastned at their heads with a 
pin onely ; these last by some are called the Arch-couples. 
1796 Statist. Acc. ScotL XVII. 140 (Jam.)The oak couples 
were of a circular form, lined wdth wood. 186S G. Mac- 
donald i?. Falconer I. 97 The other [room].. showing the 
naked couples from roof-tree to floor. 1888 Elworthv W. 
Somerset Word-hh.s. v., A ‘ half couple ' is a single main 
timber, such as would be used in, a * lean-to’ roof. 

t 9. = Couplet I. Obs. rare. 

<ri33o R. Bhunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 102 Sir Tristrem; 
ouer gestes it has |>® steem . . if men it sayd as made 
Thomas ; But I here it no man so say, ])at_^ of som copple 
som is away. 1423 Jas. I. Hingis Q. xxxiii. All t!ie gard- 
yng and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suetearmony. 1589 PurrENHAM Eng 
Poesie H. X. (Arb,) 99 By distick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in one cadence, 

10. Dynamics, A pair of equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, ten(iing to 
produce a motion of rotation. 

1855 Peirce Anal. Mechanics 40 A couple of forces is a 
system of two parallel and equal forces which act in different 
lines. i88x Maxwell Electr, ^ Magn, II. 103 The moment 
of the couple with which terrestrial magnetism tends to turn 
the . . magnet. fig. 1887 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 293/1 The 
central ‘ couple *, as the Mathematicians would call it, of 
the European balance. 

11. Geom, (See quot.) 

i 83 i C- Taylor Geom. Conics 257 If three or more pairs 
of points Ay A' ; B, B' ; Cy C' I etc, be taken on a straight 
line at such distances from a point t? thereon that OA , OA'' 
= OB . OB^ = OC.OC' = etc., they are said to constitute 
a system in Involution,. the points (Ay A') (By B') (C, C') 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion. 

12. Electr. A pair of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 
thermo-electric current. 

1863 Tyndall Heat i. App. f 1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a thermo-electric pair or couple. 1863^2 
Watts Diet. Ckem. II. 415 The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
called a Galvanic or Voltaic Couple. 1885 Watson & 
Burbury Math, Th. Electr. <$• Magn. I. 240. 

13. Astron. A double star. 

14. attrib. and comb.y as couple-balk (6V.), cf, 
sense 8 and Balk .rA ii; couple-keep (see quot.). 

1843 Betkune Sc, Fireside Star. 113 The wooden frame- 
work of an old bed . .was brought down from the couple- 
bauks of the barn. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Ward- 
hk.y Couple-keep is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means a good crop of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which must be well fed. 

Couple (k 27 *pl), V, Forms: 3, kuple, 3-5 
cuple, 4 copil, cuppel, -ul, 4-5 coupel, -il, -yl, 
eowpyll, cuppil(le, 4-6 copple, cowple, cou- 
pul(l, 4-7 cople, cupple, 6 coople, 4- couple, 
[a. OF. copier y cuplcr, later coitplery f. couple : see 
prec. and cf. L. cbpuldreb\ 

1. tram. To tie or fasten (dogs) together in pairs. 
£•1340 Gaw. Gr, Knt. 1x39 Penne Hse cacheres pat 

coujje cowpled hor houndez, Vndosed pe kenel dore, & 
calde hem her-oute. c X440 [see Comple i486 Bk. St. 
Albans B iij b, Cowple vp yowre houndys. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. Ind. L 18 Couple Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth’d brach. 1602 znd Pt, Return fir. Pamass. 11. 
V. (Arb.) 32 The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho, Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled the doggjw. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 37 F 2 Tom. Bellfrey and Kingwood were coupled 
together, .to be in at the Death of the Fox, Hare, or Stag. 
1859 Jephson Brittany xx. 147 They [the dogs] were all 
coupled. 

2. gen. To fasten or link together (properly in 
pairs) ; to join or connect in any way. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee . . pat rede IngUs it ere inowe, l>at couthe 
not haf coppled a kowe. x^a Wvclif Isa. v. 8 Wo that ioynen 
hous to hous, and feeld to feeld coupleth. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
Rolls) 1 . 13s The superior Scythia is a grete region . . 
coplede of the este parte to Ynde, of the northe to the 
occean. <7x475 Ratfi CoU'^ear 43 With ane Capill and 
twa Creillis cuplit abufes. 15^ Coverdale Isa. xxiv. 22 
These shalbe coupled togethw as prisoners be. 160a 
Hakluyt Voy, (i8xo> 111 . 566 They bound our armes be- 
hind VS- .coupling vs two and two together. 1665 Sir T. 
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Herbert Treeu. (1677) These [places] Ecbar coupled to 
the rest of his Empire. <11744 Rope (J.^, That man. .who 
is measuring syllables and coupling rhimes, when he sliould 
be mending his own soul 1819 Shelley Cyclops 202, I see 
niy young Iambs coupled two by two With willow bands. 

T b. To yoke (a horse or cart). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6220 (Cott.) His folk all armed did he 
call, And cuppel d,id his cartes all. 1393 Langl. P. PL C, 
hi. 190 Let cople comissarie, cure cart shai he drawe. 

C. Organ-playing. To connect {two - keys or 
keyboards) by means of a coupler. Also zWn 
(of a key or keyboard) To admit of this connexion. 

xSag Organ Specif, m Grove Did. Mns. II. 599/1 Pedal 
to couple Swell to Great, 1880 Ibid. 601/2 When the 
Swell was coupled to the Great Manual. 

d. MecA. To connect (railway carriages) by a 
coupling; to connect (the driving-wheels of a 
locomotive steam-engine) by a conpHng-rod. 

X841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 249/1 The two pair of wheels [<of a 
locomotive engine] were coupled together by canaecring 
rods. 2864 Law Times Rep, X, 719/1 Trucks . .filled with 
ballast . . were coupled together and carried away by ^ 
engine. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s,-v. Car-couplingyfixi 
Europe the connection is more intimate, the cars being 
coupled together so firmly as to prevent^ the Jar as the cars 
collide or jerk apart in stopping or starting, 
f 3 . To join in wedlock or sexual union. Obs, 
<1x340 JlKmoiM Psalter xviii. 5 God til mankynd as 
spouse til ^spouse is copild. 1375 Barbour Bruce vs, 41 
Dame mariory wes coupillyt in-to goddis band with Walter 
.Stewart off Scotland. x45o~x53o Myrr, our Ladye 112 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled ynto hym, 
X485 Caxton St. IVenefr.a, I am coupled in matrimonye to 
the sane of the euerlastyng kyng. 1535 Coverdale Mark 
X. 9 Let not man therfore put asunder riiat which God hath 
coupled together. 1549 Bk. Com, Pray erySalemn, M atrim.y 
If any man do allege any impediment why they may not b® 
coupled together in matrimony. 1600 Shaks, .d. F. L. hi, 
ill. 45 The Vicar of the next village . . hath promis’d to .. 
couple vs. 1726 Swift Let. to Pope 17 Nov. 369 To assist. . 
in ciegradlng a parson who couples all our beggars. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones xviii. ix, As eager for her marriage 
with J ones as he had before been to couple her t(a BlifiL 
To espov.se, marry. Obs, 

cx^ooDestr, Troy 12754 Clunestra at kirke couplit onome 
This Engest, with Jolite to hir iuste spouse, 
c. To pair (animals). 

X72X R. B radley W&s. Nat.ox If a Sow of that Breed is 
Coupled with a Boar of the Cloven-footed kind. <*1754 
Fielding Fathers v, v, Wedding 1 directly I what, do you 
think you are coupling some of your animals in the country? 

4. inlr. (forrefi.). To unite with one of the op- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 153 To kepe his cun from 
Caymes bat coupled not to-gedere. AX547 Surrey 
Aeneid iv. 35 He that with me first coppled tooke away 
My love with him. 1590 Shaks, Mids, N. iv. i, 145 Begin 
these wood birds but to couple now? 1664 Evelyn JYa/. 
Hort. (1729) 194 Furnish . . your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple. 167* Milton P. R, h, x8i. *774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 96 They [moles] couple 
towards the approach of spring. 1869 Tennyson Pelkm 
^ E. 526 Why then let men couple at once with wolves. 

5. irans. To associate or bring together (persons) 
in pairs, or as companions or partners ; f formerly 
also, to match or engage as opponents in a contest. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 132 Clerkes }>at were confessours. 
coupled hem to-gedere Forte construe bis clause. C1400 
Vwazne Gaw. 3596 Thai saw never under the hevyn Twa 
Knightes that war copied so evyn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
qfAynton xvii. 392 Or ever they lefte eche other goo, whan 
mey were cowpled ones togyder [wrestling],^ 1526 Tindale 
Acts ix. 26 He assayde to cople hym silfe with the apostles. 
1583 Stocker Hist, Cm. Warres Lowe C. n. 58 a, Ihon 
Montiew, as he -was coupled to the enemie, was^ slaine with 
an Harquebouze shotL 1684 O'I'wa.y Atheist u i. When the 
rest of the Company is coupled. 1822 Wordsw. Eccles, 
Sonn. n. xxxiv. Latimer ^ Ridley y See Latimer and IWdtey 
in the might Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight t 
b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, or the 
like. 

X363 Langl. P, PI. A. xi. 116 Ryd fork bi RIchesse, .For 
5if kou couple fie to him, to Clergie comestou peuere. CX430 
Hymns Virg, (1867) 22 For euere loue couplij? god toman. 
1526 Tindale N. T, ProL, The spyrite of god, whych .. 
copleth us to god. 1548 Hall Chron, 17 1 Although the 
bodyes of these noble personages, .were, .a sender seperated 
. .yet their hartes were knitte and coupled in one. 

■f C. To couple friendship : a Latinism, To 
couple a skirmish (cf. ta Jain battle). Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviL i, I frenshipe couplede [X388 
Y haue couplid frenschip]. 1583 Stocker Cio, Warres 
Lowe C. n. 66 a, A skirmishe beganne to be coupled 
betweene the Roiters of the Wood and the Roiters of the 
Enemie. ' 

6. intr. To join or unite with another as a com- 
panion, to come together or associate in pairs; 
t to engage (with another) in a contest. 

<r 1477 Caxton yason ^ghy Therwere none so hardy that 
durste . , cople with him. 1548 Hall Chron. 182 b. The quene 
beyng therof asserteined, determined to couple ti e. join 
battle] with hym while hys power was small and his ayde 
not come. r87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. x, iii. 2x They 
crowding come, I see, already. Close coupling, or withdrawn 
unsteady. 

7 . trans. Of things immaterial: To connect 
conjoin, link (one with or to another, or together). 
Properly of two things only. 

a xzz^ Leg, Hath. 1059 purhj>et he wes so5 godd, in his 
cunde icuplet wi3 ure. a 13^ Cursor M, 18804 (Cott.) He. . 
hat cuppuld bus vrkind til his. X36a Langl. P, PL A. iii. 158 
Clergye an, Couetisc heo [Meed] couplej* to-gedere. X375 
Barbour Bruce i. 236 The wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to 
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foule tliyrldome. 1526 Tindale t Pet. iii. 2 Whill they be- 
holde y cure pure conversadon coupled with feare, 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 10 He hath coupled the sub- 
stance of his flesh and the substance of bread together. 
5727-38 Gay Fables xii. 48 Av’rice. .Must still be coupled 
with Its cares. 1847 Emerson Mm<, Montaigne'W&s. 
(Bohn} I. 342 A biblical plainness, coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity. 1874. £)ixon Two Queens III. xiii. x. 57 
A man who coupled acts with words, 

"b. To conjoin in thonglit or speecli. 
axzzei Ancr. i?. 78 Isaie ueieS hope & silence, & kupIeS 
boSe togederes. 1581 J. Bell Haddon*s Anew. Osbr. 489 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledge of Philo- 
sophers, and Oratours. 1751 Jortin Serjn. (1771) IV. i. s 
Theft and swearing are coupled together in the Prophet 
Zechariah. 1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. An^l. 253 To this let 
me couple the just complaint of. .Melchior Canus. 1866 
Mrs. 'RmmLh Face for Wealth xxiii, I wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together. 

t CoTipleaHe, <z. Ods. [f. Couple 4 --able.] 
That may be coupled. 

1611 CoTGR., Accountable, yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

t CoiL’ple-1>e:ggar. O&s. [f. Couple v . z + 
Beggae.J a disreputable priest who made it his 
business to * couple * beggars or perform irregular 
marriages. 

170a Wilmstow Parish Feg. in Earwalcer E* Cheshire I. 
99 Were lately married by a couple begger. 1725 Swift 
Poems, Riddle, No Couple-Beggar in the Land E’er join’d 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. vj^Faulkeneids yml, 6-9 
Oct. in Lecky Eng. in %Zih C. (1878) 11 . 36(5 This last term 
a notorious couple beg|;ar . . was excommunicated . . by the 
Vicar-General of this diocese, on account of his persisting in 
this scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the un- 
doing of many good families. 

Couple-clause, Coupling of clauses ; a name 
given by Puttenham to the rhetorical figure Poly- 
syndeton. 

5589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Another 
maner of construction which they called {PoUsindeton) we 
may call him the {couple dame) for that euery clause is 
knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 

Couple-close. Also -doss. [app. f. F. coujple 
couple + close closed, shut.] 

1. Her. A diminutive of the chevron, having one 
fourth of its breadth, borne in couples, and usually 
cotising a chevron. 

157a BossEWELL./4rwiir2Vi2 A Copleclose maste containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne but by 
payre.s, except there be a Cheuron betwene twoo of them. 
x8d4. Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 363 A 
chevron between two coujile-closes sa. x868 Cussans Her. 
iv. 57 The term Cotising is applied indifferently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Gouples-close. 

2. A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. (See 
Couple sb. 8.) 

X849 J. Weale Did, Terms, Couple-close, a pair of spars 
of a roof, 1864 in Webster. 

Coupled (kt?‘p’ld), ppl a. [f. Couple + -ed.] 

1, Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In Her. » Conjoined c. 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 99 Cowplyd, copulaius. 5598 Syl- 
vester Du Marias n, L iv. 614 Thou - . that things to come 
dost know Not by .. coupled points, nor flight of fatall 
Birds. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 361 The rest, .came 
coupled, Polarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc. 1709 
Watts Lyric Poems, Advettiurom Muse v. His verse 
sublime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 
1869 Eng. Meek. 19 Mar. 579/2 The coupled wheels [of 
a locomotive] were . . equally loaded. Six- wheeled coupled 
engines had from 5 tons to 6 tons on a wheel. 

D. Arch. Coupled columns', columns disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs. Coupled windows*, windows placed 
side % side, forming a pair ; cf. Couplet 3, 

X73X Bailey (vol. 11 ) s. v. Column, Coupled Columns, 
are such as are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals. x8^-76 Gwilt 
Archil. §267 The use of coupled columns and niches ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archil. I. 95 Coupled columns of 
nearly three feet diameter each. 1881 Freeman Subj. 
Venice i?8 A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
bearing date 1250. 

e. Joined in maniage. 

1672 Essex Papers {CinsAtri) !, 38 After they have mar- 
ryed persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
they were not legally manyed, 

1 2. Built with, couples or rafters, roofed. Obs, 
(See Couple sb. Zl) 

1382 Wyclif Haggai i. 4 That ge dwelle in housis couplid 
with tymbre [Vulg. in domibus laqueaiis\. 

3. In combination, z.% well-coupled, shorf~coupled\ 
said of the joining of the back to the hind-quarters 
in horses, etc. Also in reference to roof-couples. 

X641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 100 Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. Hen. V, 
cclxxxv. The well-rais'd Arch Of Honour ! where noe Act 
of Fame misplac’t, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
lay’d Base. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses viii. (ed. 3) 120 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part durable on a journey. x 8 z 8 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, A strong black horse . . high -shouldered, Strong- 
limbed, well-coupled, and round-barrelled. 

5 F Erroneously for Cupolaed, having a cupola. 
1615 G. S ANDYS Trav. 33 The Ottaman Mausoleas.. built 
all of white marble, round in forme, coupled on the top. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 120 Tis covered at top, 
arched and coupled after the mode of those oriental Goun- 
treys. 


+ CoilpleJUeat (kjp*p’lment). Obs. Also 7 
coopel-, coople-, cupple-, [a. OF. couplemeni : 
see Couple v. and -mbnt ; cf. oiccouplement.l 

1. The act of coupling or fact of being coupled 
together ; union of pairs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. r//,an. 16. 52 b, By this con- 
junccion and couplement of matrimony. 1596 Spenser 
Frothal. vi, loy may you haue and gentle hearts content 
Of your loues couplement. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxi, Mak- 
ing a coopelment of proud compare With Sunne and Moone, 
with earth and seas rich gems. axSqa lAhCvsEx Abp. Wil- 
liams u. (1692) 140 He met with all sort of brain-sick fac- 
tions combined in one couplement. 

2. The result of coupling, a. A couple, pair. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii, 535, I wish you the^ peace of 

minde, most royall cupplement, 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. v. 
24 And forth together rode, a comely couplement, 1S16 
Southey Lay of La^ireate, Dream 70 Anon two female 
forms. .Came side by side, a beauteous couplement. 
b. Of verses: A couplet or stanza. 

*594 Carew Huarids Exam. Wits (1616) 42 He made 

couplements of verses very well composed. 

3. Anything that couples together ; a coupling. 

X622 F. Markham Bk. War m. x. § s Ordnaime ready 

mounted with all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (k2?-ploj). [f. Couple v. + -er.] 

1. One that couples; spec, one whose business it 
is to couple railway carriages or trucks. 

153a Huloet, Coupler, copulator. 174S Smollett Rod. 
Rand. xi. (1804) 58 No such creature as you neither— no ten 
pound sneaker — no quality coupler. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot, in 1772 (1790)11 05 Those infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kirk. 1885 Manch. Exam. 1 5 May 5/7 
Couplers [of railway carnages or trucks] . . expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2. A thing that couples or links together, spec. 
a. In an organ : A contrivance for connecting two 
manuals, or a manual with the pedals, or two keys 
an octave apart on the same keyboard, so that 
both can be played by a single motion. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. iiL yiii. 144 The 

Orbicular Muscle only moves the upper Eye-lid, and doth 
but embrace the lower, and knit it as a coupler. 1840 Ptwwj/ 
Cycl. XVI. 492/1 These several parts, or organs, when 
brought together by stops, called couplers, give to the keys 
of the great organ the command of every pipe in the instru- 
ment. X871 Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. 8 The organ . . is fitted 
with 125 stops and 32 couplers. 

b. (See quo t.) Also = Coupling. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Coupler . . 2. The ring which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called reins. 

CouplereSS (kz>'pl 9 r^). rare. [f. prec. -f* -ESS.] 
A female coupler; a woman who brings couples 
together. 

1864 W. Bell in N. <5- Q. V. 442 These old witches were 
frequently bawds and coupleresses at Rome. 1883 R. F. Bur- 
ton 1001 Nights I. 338 note. So the Germ, ‘ Kupplerinn a 
Coupleress. It is one of the many synon3nns for a pimp. 

Couplet (k»‘plet). Also 7 cop-, cup-, cap- 
let). [a. F. couplet (1364 in Godefroy) two pieces 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
verses riming together, stanza, etc., dim. of couple^ 

1. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp. when 
riming together and of the same length. 

X380 Sidney Arcadia (J.), In singing some short couplets, 
whereto the one half beginning, the other half should 
answer, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Conv. w. Jomon Wks. 
(1711) 22$ It IS all in coupleLs, for he detested all other 
rhimes. X780 Johnson L. P,, Congreve Wks. III. 171 
Except what relates to the stage, I know not that he has 
ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popu- 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet. 1889 Skeat 
Chanced s L. G. W. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
. .now famous as ‘ the heroic couplet’. 

2. gen. A pair or couple ; in pi. = twins (quot. 
1834, nonce-use : cf. triplets). 

x( 5 oi Shaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 412 Weel whisper ore a 
couplet or two of most sage sawes. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 310 
As patient as the female Doue, When that her golden 
Cuplet [G?'. couplets] are disclos’d. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (T863) *< 5 i Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pretty ‘ couplets’ apart. 

3. Arch. A window of two lights. 

1844 Ecdesiologist III. X49 The church is lighted with 
four couplets and a half on each side. 1879 Sir G. G. Scorr 
LecU Archie. 1 . 251 The couplets, triplets, and more nume- 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4. Music. Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the time of 
three. 

1875 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 

J* 5. A coupling, link, or chain. Ohs. rare'~'^. 
x6ox ?Marston Pas^nil ^ Hath, in. 105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of ineiutable destiny. 

Q. aitrib. comb,, as couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense 1 ) ; f eouplet-harness, mail. 

1609 Holland Atnm. Marcell, xxv, iii- 264 A couple of 
Parthyans in couplet-hameis [L. c(ttaphractorum\ id (56 
Bryden Ann. Mirah. Vxed. Wks. (Globe) 38 In this neces- 
sity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verse 
most easy. X797-X802 G. Colman Br. Grins Lament, viii, 
’Twere strange if they (dead poets] should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. 

CoU'plet, nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] To couplet 
iV : to compose couplets. 

X742 jARvis;^/4r.n. iv.xvi.(D.X Methinks, quoth Sanebo, 
the thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 


can not be many. Couplet it as much as your worship 
pleases, and I, will sleep as much as I can. 

CoupIiBg (kz?*pliq), vbl. sb. [f. Couple v. 4- 
-ingI.J 

1. Joining in couples, pairing; linking: see the vb. 

^:i340 Hampole Prose Tr. 34 Lufe propirly es a full cup- 

pillynge of lufande and ]>e lufed to-gedyre as Godd and 
a saule in-to ane, 1388 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxiv. n I'rees to 
the ioynyngis of the bildyng, and to the coupling of housis. 
<21564 Becon Arri Chr.Relig. Prayers 118441 463 In the 
coupling together of the Christian members. 1389 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 222 We vse sometimes to 
proceede all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 212 b, Couplings in lawfull marriage. 
1700 Congreve Way of World 1. ii, Sir, there’s such 
coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one another, 
as ’twere in a country dance. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 Their realistic logic, or coupling 
of means to ends. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 622 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles. 

2. The pairing of the sexes ; sexual union. 

<ri4oo Apol. Loll. 72 A goostly mariage, wilk he bodily 

copUng performiJ>. c X555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(1878) 247 The fleshly coplinge which before the sin of Adam 
was in marriage an office or virtuous deed. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. n, vii. 199 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. 

attrib. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698- 1 . vi, 160 This was their 
[turtle.s’] coupling-time. 

3. concr. Anything that couples, or is used to 
join together. 

*549 CovERDALE Erosni. Par. Col. II. 6 Deriued into 
euery member through the ioyntes and couplynges, 1611 
Bible Ex. xxxvi. 11 And he made loopes of blew, on the 
edge of one curtaine, from the seluedge in the coupling. 
1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex, (1648) 42 These two peeces are 
called couplings. 

t 4 . = Couple I. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 106 They take off their 
Dog couplings. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2254/4 A handsora 
young white Hound of the King’s, .slipt his Couplings, 
and run out of the Mews. 1695 Ibid. 3080/4 A. .Spaniel 
Dog. .a pair of Couplings about his Neck. 

t 6 . A rafter; = Couple 8 . Obs. 

*577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Ihish. 11. (1586) no For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Eime. 1611 Bible 
2 Chron. xxxiv. ii Timber for couplings, and to floore the 
houses. 

6 . In Machinery, etc. : The name of various con- 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machinery, esp. in order to transmit motion, a. 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to atlmit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure : they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, clutch coupling, etc, 

1814 R. Buchanan Mitl Work (1823) 407 It is . . often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. The.se 
connections are denominated couplings. 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. 

1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar II. in. v. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had broken from their 
couplings and plunged on to the bank. 

c. Carriage- building, {a) The connexion or 
joint upon which the fore-carriage turns or locks. 
{p) The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 
bind to the fore wheels. 

X874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

d. In an organ ; » Coupler. 

7. Of a dog or other animal : see quot (Cf. 

Coupled 3,) 

i88x V, Shaw Bk. of Dog 38 Couplings, the length or 
space between the tops of tne shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hIp-jo;nts, or huckle-bones. ^ The term denotes the pro- 
portionate length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 
long in the couplings. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as coupling- ledge ; coup- 
ling-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together; coup- 
ling -ebain, the chain which couples railway 
carriages, tracks, etc. ; coupling-link (see quot.) ; 
coupling-pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874 ) ; couj ling- 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wagon (cf. 6 c) ; coupling-reins, the reins 
that couple a pair of horses together ; coupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive engines; coupling-strap, a strap for 
linking animals together, used with restive 
horses running in pairs. 

18x4 R. Buchanan AT/// (1823)413 Couplings which 

have no'^'coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
X831 N. Wood Railroads (1838) 220 The *coupUng or 
dragging chains are fixed to these [springs]. 1858 Mech. 
Mag. LXIX. 281 It is well known how severely coupling 
chains suffer from, .sudden jerks. 1852 Seidel Organ 92 
Some call the gemshorn a *coupling-flute. Ibid. 59 These 
ledges are called ^coupling -ledges, .they are between the 
two parts of the slide. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech., *Coupling- 
link,yxi open or split link for connecting two objects, or 
forming a detachable section in a chain. Ibid., * Coupling- 
pin (Vehicle , A bolt which fastens the hind hounds to the 
coupling-pole, which is attached to the fore-gears by the 
king-bolt. xMt M. Roberts W. Averttus zsg He. .fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten inches 
long).. and lets drive at me. ^ 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) II.T37 The*couplingreins,which are what both horses 
are checked by, so as to turn one way, being fastened from the 
rein of one horse to the bitt of the other. 5844 Dickens Mart. 


COUPOH. 

CJtnz, xxxvi. The buckles of the leaders' coupling-reins, 
1869 Eng. Meek. 19 Mar. 579/2 I'he *coupling-rods . . were 
made without brasses. ^*1733 Gay Pastorals iii, Let hares 
and hounds m *couplmg-straps unite. 1874 Knight Pici. 
Mech.^ C oaf ling-strap^ a strap connected to the off bit-ring 
of the oif horse, thence through the near bit-ring, and 
leading back to tlie harness of the near horse. Used with 
artillery horses, and for restive horses in ordinary service. 

Coupola, -o, obs. ff. Cupola. 

Coupon (kj!/*pf7n, 11 k«p<?h). [a. ¥. coupon, in 
OF. colpm, copoft piece cut off, cutting, whence 
the earlier Eng. Culpon, eolpon, coulpoim slice, 
cut, piece (of meat, etc ). The latter has come 
down to coupoun, cowpon, coopin in Sc., but was 
obs. in English when coupon was reintroduced 
from mod. French.] 

A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
series are attached to, and form part of, certain 
original or principal certificates, in order that they 
may be severally detached and given up as re- 
quired. 

a. One of a set of certificates attached to a bond running 
for a term of years, to be detached and presented as suc- 
ce.ssive payments of interest become due to the holder ; a 
separable dividend-warrant, b. One of a series of conjoined 
tickets issued together, which entitle the holder to certain 
services rendered in separate instalments, after each of which 
the corresponding coupon is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
the prepayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel expen.ses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the corresponding coupon at each stage of 
his tour. The name and .system of Coupons was introduced 
by the late Mr. Thomas Cook in 1864. 

a». 1823 Cohen Compendium of Finance 19 The.se 212,000 
rentes [of the City of Paris] are made to bearer, and divided 
VO coupons of 250 francs each. 1836 Stock Exch. Official 
List Oct. 28 Spanish Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated . . 
Ditto ex Coupons. 1839 J, J. Wilkinson Law of Public 
Funds 2x6-7 Dividends on Russian bonds . . are payable 
half-yearly, .on presenting the dividend-warrants 
..and on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the coupons. 
i860 Bartlett DtVA .< 4 /wn S.V., In the United States, the 
certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coupom, which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates. 1874 Act 27-B Viet. c. 3 § 5 The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivery. 

b. 1854 Cook’s Excursionist 25 Apr. iSuppl.', The [rail- 
way] tickets are .. in the shape of small Looks of coupons. 
i863 Ibid. I July, The Hotel accommodation coupons.. con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 

Elence Coupo-nned ppl. <z., bearing coupons, 
having coupons attached. 

i83t Echo 28 June i/i Promissory note.?, with or without 
coupons, or couponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
issued for sums of Rs. 500. 

Coupul(l, obs. f. Couple. 

Coupulo, obs. f Cupola. 

Coxipure (kz 7 piu®’j). [a. F. coupure, in OF. 
copeure, coupeiire cutting, f. couper to cut : see 
-URE.] Mil. A ditch or trench ; esp. one dug by 
the besieged for purposes of defence, b. Fortif. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-entrant 
angle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler Mil. Encycl.). 

1710 Luttrell Brief R el, (1857) VI. 63^ The besiegers .. 
made too deep coupures to drain the inundations, 1714 
Land. Gaz, No. 5264/12 They carried all the Coupure 
■which was behind the Monastry. 1865 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gt. XV. ii, Making coupures (trenches or sunk barricades) in 
the streets. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 138/1 Portions 
of the faces, .are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupupe. 

Coupy ; see Coupi^ {Her.), 

Coupyl J, obs f. Couple. 

Cour, obs. f. Cover, Cower. 

Courach, var. of Cubrach. 

Courage (k 27 red 3 ), sh. Forms: 4-7 corage, 
enrage, (4 6 corrage, 5 enrag, coreage, 6 cur- 
rage, courra(d)ge, 7 corege), 5- courage. 
[ME. corage, a. OP\ corage, curage, later courage 
= Pr. and Cat, coratge, Sp. corage. It. coraggio, a 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
^cordticum, f. cor heart. Cf. the parallel setdticum 
from setdt-em ( Aoe) ,* and see -age.] 

fl. The heart as the seat of feeling, thought, 
etc. ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature. Obs. 

C1300 K. Alls. 3559 Archelaus, of proud corage. <?i386 
Chaucer Prol. ii Smale fowles maken melodic. .So priketh 
hem nature in here cora^es, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. 
xxxiii. '1869) 20 What thinkest in thi corage? csi^yi Stans 
Puer s To all norture thi corage to enclyne. cisoo Knt. 
Curtesy spf in Ritson Met. Rom, III. 213 In his courage 
he was full sad. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. ii. ii. 57 This 
soft courage makes your Followers faint. 1638 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Wks. (1711) 163 Men’s courages were growing 
hot, their hatred kindled. 1639 B. Harris PnrivaVs Iron 
Age 41 The Spaniards . . attacked it with all the force and 
maistry the greatest courages were able to invent. 

t b. transf. Of a plant. Obs. (Cf. ‘ To bring a 
thing into good heartl) 

c 1420 Paliadius on Hush. xi. 90 In this courage Hem 
forto graffe is goode. 

t c. Applied to a person : cf. spirit. Ohs. 

1561 T. HoBYtr. Castiglione’s CourtyerixslT) Vj b, The 
prowes of those diuine courages [viz. Marquesse of Mantua, 
etc.]. 1647 W. Browne Polex. n. 197 These two great 
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courages being met, and followed by a small companie of 
the most resolute pirates. 

t 2 . What is in one's mind or thoughts, what 
one is thinking of or intending ; intention, purpose ; 
desire or inclination. Obs. (Cf. * To speak one's 
mind\ * to tell all one^s heart ^ 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2446 Lo her, sire, a litel page 1 
That schal sai the thi corage, c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 
10 Swich a greet corage Hadde this knyght to been a 
wedded man. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 7 Fayr frend what is 
your corage or eatent. C1S30 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryi. (1814) 277 Ye mayster dyscouered to her all his 
courage, how that he loued her. 1557 North tr. Guetiara's 
Diall Pr. 93 b/i The romaines had a great corage to 
conquere straunge realmes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
289 Many were taken of their owne courage, which might 
have scaped if they had list. 1607 Shaks. Timon m, iii. 24 
Fde such a courage to do him good, a 1626 Bacon Max. 
41 ; Uses Com. Law xxii. 81 The law. .shall, .make construc- 
tion that my rainde and courage is not to enter into the 
greater bond for any menace. 

tS. Spirit, liveliness, lustiness, vigour, vital 
force or energy ; also Jig. Obs. 

a 1498 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 2 Thei. . were greved with 
colde and rayne, that thei hade no coreage to feglt. 1563 
Jewel Def Apol. (1611) 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 
Pride, Auarice, and Lechery are in their greatest Courage. 
1630 R. fohnson’s Kingd. «§• Comnnv. 249 They have horses 
of e.xcellent courage. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4182/4 A Ches- 
nut Mare, .of great Courage. 

t b. Anger, wrath ; e. Haughtiness, pride ; d. 
Confidence, boldness. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. (Harl.) 1154 The hunt[el strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 1483 Caxton G. de la 'Pour 
Fiijb, [She] became.. so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete reuerence as she ought. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 285 Everyman cryed and besought 
the king to have mercy, .for Gods sake refraine your courage, 
ye have the name of sovereigne noble, lesse. ^ 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. HI. X. 30 Trom part. .Besought him his great corage 
to appease, And pardon simple man. 1608 Middleton 
Trick to catch i. i, I will., .set so good a courage on my 
state. That I will be believed. 

t e. Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Obs. 

1341 Barnes (1573^329/1 By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of courage, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. ni. 11586) 129 If the Bull 
be not lusty enough about his businesse. .his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. 1606 G. W[oodcocke 1 tr, 
pustin 56 Darius horse .. by reason of the courage had to 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man 45 If they be taken away, the iollity and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 

4 . That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking ; bravery, 
boldness, valour, 

137s Barbour Bruce v. 208 A knymht off gret corage - . 
That thaim comfort with all hys mycht. 1382 Wychf Isa. 
XXXV. 3 Seith 5ee of litil corage, taketh coumfort. 1397 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixv. § 10 The faith of Christ, .armeth 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 108 Courage never to submit or yield. 1783 Watson 
Philip III (1793) II. v. 99 He possessed . . the virtues of 
political and martial courage. 1839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himself by his courage and pru- 
dence to the throne. i84i--4 Emerson Ess,, Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 75 Courage to defy the world. 1887 T. Fowler 
Princ. Mor. ii. i. 24 We speak of a man’s courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
sustaining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right. In this appli- 
cation the term is often qualified as Moral Courage. Ibid. 
25 Courage in the original sense of the term [the readiness 
to face physical dangers], that is, Physical Courage. 

fb. Formerly also in //. in reference to a 
number of persons. (Cf. hearts.) Obs. 

1345 Raynold Byrih Mankynde D 2 The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 1191 Every man., gave 
God the praise, for taking away the Turkes courages. 1675 
Shadwell Psyche nr. If danger cou’d our courages remove. 
1697 Drvden Virg. AEneid v. (1806) III. 107 Their drooping 
courages he cheer’d. 1847 Emerson (1857)98 Un- 

daunted are their courages, Right Cossacks in their forages. 

C. (witb. a and //.) A kind or species of 
courage ; an instance of courage, rare. 

1886 Tupper My Life as A uthor 92 But there is nothing 
like flight ; it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. i 883 Wolseley in Sat, Rev. 4 Aug. 136/1 
As for Charles Gordon, he had all the courages — the courage 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. 

d. Phrases, as To take courage, he of good c. 
(obs. or arch.), pluck up c., lose c., etc. Dutch 
courage: bravery induced by drinking {colloq.). The 
courage of ends convictions or opinions [F. le 
courage de son opinion, cited 1864] : courage in 
action equal to the courageousness of one’s opinion ; 
courage to act consistently with one’s opinions. 

<? 1490 Caxton xli. (1890) 154 Bycaase they 

sholde take a better corage for the persone & sight of her. 
*535 CovERDALE I Chron. xix. 13 Take a good corage 
vnto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. x6xi Bible 
Josh. i. 9 Be strong, and of a good courage. — 2 Chron, 
XV. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable 
idoles. ijzSAdv. Capt. R. Boyle 42, I pluck’d up^ courage 
enough to speak to her. 1826 Scott Woodsi.-x.\\, Laying 
in a .store of what is called Dutch Courage. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 104 He took courage and entered. 1873 H. 
Spencer iVczV/.viii. i 83 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the circulation, produces ‘Dutch courage’. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. Pref- 8, I never could muster up the 
courage .. to undertake the business. 1878 Morlev 
Diderot II. 12 He is one of Swift's Yahoos, with the courage 
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of its opinions. 1SS3 J. Payn TMcker than. Water xxxyiii. 
(1884) 306 That courage of his opinions which he never failed 
to display against anyodds. 1887 Hall CAiNEZ-i;^ Coleridge 
i. 21 [He] believed in the efficacy of the birch, and had the 
courage of his convictions. 

e. As an exclamation : =* Take courage! Cheef 
up I 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv, i. iii What man, corage yet 
1784 CowPER Tirocinium^Zj But courage, man ! methought 
the muse replied. 1853 Tennyson Maud ii. in, Courage, 
poor heart of stone ! 

•fiS. 7 'o the courage of : so as to awaken or 
increase the courage of, to the encouragement of. 

z4gs Act II Hen. PJI, c. 7 To the great corage, boldnesse, 
and comforte of tlie seid evyll doers. 1531 Act 23 Hen, 
Fill, c. I Many clerkes conuicte were, .suffered to make 
their purgacions, to the greate corage of euyll doers. 1639 
Fulg. Err. Cens. 5 To the cowardise of themselves, or the 
courage of their enemies. 

t CoTirage, a. Obs. rare~^^. [f. prec. sb.] 
* Stout ’ of body. Hence f Courageness. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Corage or craske, crassus, coragP 
osus. Ibid., Coragenesse or craskeness, crassiiudo. 

fCou'rag'e, V. Obs. K\^o cor(r)age. 
[f. Courage : perh. partly aphetic (in Eng. or 
AF.) for acorage, OF. acorager : see Accourage 
(the Eng. examples of which are however late).] 
A = Encourage. (Very common in i6thc.) 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xv, Ye must courage your- 
self or els ye ben al shente. 1477 Earl Rivers i Caxton) 
Dictes itb, And corage them the more to lerne. 1335 
Coverdale Hos. iv. 8 They, .corage them^ in their wlcked- 
nes.se. 1356 J. Hey wood Spider <§• F, Ixxviii. 91 He coraged 
them to stand, 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 242 Con- 
secrate and courage your hands and voyces to the vasta- 
tion of Jericho- wails. 

Hence Oou'raging vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

134s Brinklow Compl. viii. (1874) 22 It is a great corag- 
yng to hym to treble his neyhbor. 1570 Ascham Sckolem. 
(Arb.) 36 He lacketh teaching, he lacketh coraging. 1611 
Beaum. Sc Yu. Knt. Bum, Pestle Ind., A couraging part. 
f Cou'ra^eablCy tt. Obs. [f, Courage sb. + 
-ABLE.]. Abounding in courage, courageous. 

xSBg HiCKKRmGiL'LCerem.-MongersS Oh poor English! 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most courageable 
and best Hearts. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxxiv. 224 A 
Courageable Enemy is better than a Bastard Friend, 

Co'oragfed (koTed.^d), a. [f. Courage sb. + 
-ED ^.] Having or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb., as high-couraged. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. n. v. (R.), He who 
. .is most like stomached vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged, 
1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis n. (Arb.) 60 Courraged Hector. 
1622 Bacon Henry K//, Wks. (Bohn) 426 As commonly the 
captains of commotions are but half-couraged men. 1830 
Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admin. (1851) II. 50 High- 
couraged cattle. 1891 Sir W. Harcourt in Leadero.^ 
Sept. S A high-minded, high-souled, high-couraged party 
who believe in their own principles, 

Coarageless (k^Ted^les), a. [f. Courage 

sb. + -LESS.] Without courage. 

*593 Monday Def. Contraries 82 Some , . strength-lesse, 
courage-lesse, or councel-lesse creature. 1398 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. 11. v. 39 Arminius being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bleeding wound, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Jos. //Wks. (1711) 35 He was courage- 
less in war, and base in peace. 

t Oou’ragement. Ohs. [f. Courage v. + 
-MENT.] «= Encouragement. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 62 (D.) From 
Sov'raigne’s weaknesse taking couragement T’ assault their 
gates. 

Courageous (kw^i-d^as), a. Forms: 3-5 
corageus, coraious(e, {i =/), 4 koraious, cixra- 
iows, coragous, corrageous, 4-6 corageous(e^ 
5-6 cur-, curragious, coragiouse, coragyous, 
5-7 coragious, 6 couragiouse, 6-8 couragious, 
5- courageous, [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
-os, corageus, later courageux, f. corage, courage 
Courage : see -ous. Cf. It. coraggioso.] 

1 , Having courage, full of courage ; brave, fear- 
less, valiant. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 359 Harald, a man wyk grete herte 
corageus ynou. <rx35o Wilt. Paleme 3318 So coraious a 
contenaunce Jjat kud kni^t hadde. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 438 
Hym dredek no]?yng of 01yuer..For he was strong & 
coraious. c 1440 Generydes 2093 A myghti prince in arrays 
corageus. 1323 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. clxiv. 203 The 
prince of Wales, .was coragious, and cruell as a lyon. 1611 
Bible Josh. i. 7 Bee thou strong, and very courageous. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, iv. 145 He was . . of a sanguinicall 
complexion, and a couragious stomache, 1749 Smollett 
Regicide v. v, Couragious thane. Receive this dagger. 1883 
F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4 Sc. i. 4 Among religious men 
we ought to expect to find, .the most courageous of men of 
science. 

1 2 , Desirous, eager {to do something). Obs. 
<11290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 479/607 To witen hire stat euer- 
echdel he was wel coraious. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4416 Whanne 
. . traitours . . To noyen me be so coragious. a 1400-30 
A lexander 1892 Made vs corageous and kene joure clere 
gold to wyn- 

f 3 . Full of virile force ; lively, lusty, vigorous, 
c 1386 Chaucer T. 511 His conpleccion is so cora- 
geous that he may nat forbere. 1348 Hall Chron. 176 b. 
The erle of Marche beyng lusty, and in the floure of his 
coragious yought C=youth]. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. (1586) in. ir6 b, They feede them [stallions] lustely, 
to make them more coragious, for the lustier they be the 
better coultes they bring. 
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Comrageonsly *<33:3511% Mv. {I prec. 
+ -LT 2 . j in :a coarageoas manner ; with conrage ; 
valiantly, bravely, boldly, fearlessly. 

1:477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) DtcUs&i Exoite tby people as 
courageousely as thou can. c rgoo Mehtsinexsxv. 176 [They] 
courageously rane vpon jjeire enerayes,_ 1576 Fleming 
PanoJ>L Epist. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was, that he so 
couragitmsly attempted, ai<^2 Wooaiy^(i848) 114 Then 
Holloway, .r^tiired, of them admission. -which the fellows 
did all coragiously denie. 170a W. J. tr. Bruytis P'oy. 
Levanpxi. 43 Martyrs who so courageously laid down their 
Lives in the Defence of the Faith. 1847 Mrs A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 315 The Servians.. defended themselves most 
courageously. 

Coiira'geoiisiiess. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being courageous ; valour, bravery, 
boldness, courage. 

1494 Fabyan Ckrm. mu ccxxxvi. 273 He was of . . great 
courageousnes. 1545 Asc ham (Arb.) 35 Labour 

prepareth the body to hardnesse, the mind to couragious- 
nesse. 160^ Camden. AVata (1637)202 True valour and man- 
fiull couragiousnesse. 

i* Coni*agie. Oh, rare. Also eonEragie. By- 
form of Coueage. 

j$S,6 A uneJU 4* IsnE Cv, With great and vertuous 
couiagie. /h‘d. D viij, With a hey myndede courragie. 

Couragio, obs. variant of Coeaggio, assimilated 
in spelling to courage. 

160S Trya.BCJtev. v. u. in Bullen O.Pl III. 344 Couragio, 
my hearts 1 S. George for the Honour of England I 
Courant^ a. and sk'^ Also 4-6 eorant. [a, F- 
courant^ OF» also curmit^ corant t'-'L. mrreni-em 
running.] 

A. adj, f a. Funning : early form of Cubeent 
a. q. v. 

b. Jder. Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running, (Formerly also current.) 

i7«7 Bailey II, CourcPni [in HeraMry\ running, as a 
&mk courmii. 1854 Boutell Heraldry Hist. «§* xviL 
262 Three greyhounds courant in pale. 1886 Miss Yonge 
Armourers Prentices sg Crest, a buch Courant. 
t B. A running-string ; see qnot. 03 s. 

x6ot Holland Pliny xix. L (1634) II. 3 A, -net. .together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, running along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out. 

Ootiramt (k^/r^mt), s 3 .^ Also 7 coran1;(e, 
oorrant. [a. F. courant runner, siibst. use of 
courant running, posting (Cotgr.). With sense 2 
cf. 'Dvt. krant (from korant) gazette, newspaper.] 
ti- ? An express (messenger or message). Oh. 
S624 Cart. Smith Virginia (1629) 168 A Corante was 
granted gainst Master Deputy Farrar, and . . others . . to 
plead their causes before, .the Lords of his Majesties Priuy 
Councell. 263a B, Jonson Ma^n. Lady 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
442/1 For his relations, Corants, avisos, correspondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent I 1642 Strcmgling 
Gt. Turk in HarL Misc. (Malh.)^ v. 190 Shameles?s reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
foreign parts. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Mmts Comp, 26 
Courant, a Messenger. 

2 . A papa: containing news ; a published news- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only in names of news- 
papers, esp. in Scotland and northern counties.) 

2(Sai Bp- H. King Serjuon 59 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
1626 Raleigh's Ghost in HarL Misc. <Malh.) III. 529 The 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazette.s, 
pasquils, and the like, swann to abundantly), a 1637 B. 
Jonson Underwoods Ixi, Vulcan, The weekly courants 
with Paul’s seal; and all Th’ admired discourses of the 
prophet Ball. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 There 
are in Paris every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed . . which with the Gazets and Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly, 2774 Foote Cozeners 
I. Wks. 1799 IL 146 Journals, dhronides, morning and 
evening posts, and courants. 

Conrant, s 3 .^ : see Coubantb. 

CoTaLra*nt, caranti 03 s. or dial [f. next] 
1 1 . ifitr. To dance a courante. Obs. 

2625 Lisle Eu Bartas, Hoe 73 The neighbour hillocks 
leapt, and woods rejoy ced round, Carranting, as it were, at 
her sweet voice’s sound. 

2 . To run or race about dial 
1800 F. Leighton Let. 17 Feb. to 'J. Boucher ?MS.\ To 
the list of Shropshire words you may add Couranting ’, 
i.e. begging corn about the country on St. Thomas’s day. 
1835 Kingsley Wesiw. Hoxxx. (D.', ‘If everybody’s carant- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody ’ll find 
nothing.’ 2S79 Shropsh. Word-bk., Couranting, going about 
from place to place gossiping and carrying news. 

Courante, courant (kz^ra-nt, k«ra*nt). Also 
7-9 corant, 8 currant, corrant, (eonraunt). [a. It 
courante in same sense, lit ‘ ninning (dance) ’’, from 
courant, -ante, pr. pple. of courir to run. In 
I7tlic. usually corant, and Coeaiti'O, q.v. ; in 
iStli c. conformed to the French, and in this form 
alone now used as a musical term.] 

1 . A kind of dance formerly in vog>ie, charac- 
terized by a running or gliding step (as distinguished 
from leapingL 

2586 Sir E. Hoby tr. Cognet's Trxith 4 Lying xi. 39 The 
Voltes, courantes, and vyolent daunses proceede from furie. 
[1396 Davies Orchestra ixix, What shall I name those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground, with sliding passages, Wherein that dancer 
greatest praise hat h won, Which with best order can all orders 
shun ; For everywhere he wantonly must range. And turn 
and wind with unexpected change.] 1397 Morley Introd. 
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Mus. 181 The volte rlsingand leaping, the courante trauising 
and running. .The courant hath twise so much in astrame, 
as the English country daunce. 2676 Ethkredge Man of 
Mode IV. i, I am fit for Nothing hut low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Bore^, Or a Minnuet. ^22702 Sedley Gmmibler 
HI. i, L. You would have a grave, serious dance, perhaps” 
G. Yes, a serious one,.Z-. Well, the courante, the bocane, 
the sarabande. 1746 Eliza Heywood Female Spect, (1748) 
IV. 304 She . . swam round the room, as if leading up a 
courant. C1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk, V. 10 He dreamed of the 
reel, the jig, . . and the corant. 

attrih. 2667 Dryden Maiden Q. v. i, I can. .walk with a 
courant slur. 

2 , Jldus. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar construcdon ; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Suite, 

1597 [see i]. 2674 Playford Skill Mm. Pref, 9 Our late 
solemn Musxck is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. 2694 Holder Treat, 
Harmony ix. ti 73 i) 151 The Kinds of Air. .as, Alinand, 
Corant, Jigg, etc. 2880 Pkout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 4x0 
As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande, with which in Its character it is strongly contrasted. 

3 . dial. A running or careering about. 

2793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lonsiad i. Wks. 18x2 1 . 176 All 
her wild Couraunts in fields of clover. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. 
Rom, W. Eng. Ser. 11. 244 By a courant with the boys, they 
mean a game of running romps. 

t CouraHteeT. 03 s. [f. Coubaut s 3 .^ + -eeb,] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

1733 Remiuiion Polit.vn. ii The Haerlem and Amsterdam 
Couranteers should make a dismal Story of it. 1734-S in 
The Bookworm (1889) 86, I solemnly protest to you dn the 
words of an honourable couranteer). 
t CoilTcl’llter. Obs. ? A pamphleteer. 

2682 Reltg. Clerici 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblers are Preachers and 
Couranters. 

Couranto, obs. f. Cobanto. 

|j Conrap (kz 7 ®Tap). [ad. west. Ind. vernacular 
kkurtip a kind of herpes ; cf. Mahrati kharpadi 
scale or scab, kharapne to scratch ; Skr. kshur to 
scratch.] ‘Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.\ 

1706 Phillips, Courap, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or Ring-woim. 2822 Hoopf,r Diet,, Courap, 
a dustemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itching and discharge 
of matter. It is herpes on the axilla, groins, breast, and 
face, 2868 Hoblyn Diet. Tertns Med. 178 Courap, a form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
the term scabies Indica. 

Couratour, obs. f, Cijbatob. 

Courbaril (kua*abaril). [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Hymemm 
Courbaril (N. O. Leguminosm), a common tree of 
tropical South America ; also the resin obtained 
from it (called also Anime). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Hymensea, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, first described by Plumier under 
the name of courbaril, 1828 Webster, Cottrbaril, gum 
anime, which flows from the Hymcnaea. .used for varnish- 
ing. 1852 Th. Ross tr, Humboldt's Tram. I yi. 216 The 
qrchideas, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single courbaril, or American fig-tree. 

dotirbask : see Koobbash. 
t Courbe, a. 03 s. Also eorbe. [a. F. courhe, 
in OF. corhe ( ~Pr. and Gat. corb, Sp. and It. corvo) 
L. curv-us bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked. 

*395 Gower Conf. l. 99 Her necke is short, her shulders 
courbe. C243Q Eilgr. Lyf Mankode iv. Ivi. (1869) 203 
Courbe and impotent j wole make bee with he grete strokes 
j shal giue hee. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
thy corbe shoulder it [thy head] Jeanes amisse. 
b. Comb., as courbe-hacked adj, 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xti. xvi, An olde lytil man, pale 
and courbacked. 2484 — Esope ij. He had a grete hede. . 
corbe-backed, grete legges and large feet. 

t Courbe, sb. Obs. [a. ¥. courbe, subst. use of 
the adj. ; see prec. The modem form is Cube, 
under which the surviving senses will be found.] 

1 . A crook, a hump. 

*393 Cower ConJ. II. 239 Vuicanus, of whome I spake, 
He had a courbe upon the back, 

2 . A swelling on the back of a home’s hock : 
see Curb sb. 

t Courbe, courb, v. Obs. Also 5 fcourbe. 
[a. F. courbcri-^h. curvareio bend : see Curve v. 
In modem Eng, the form is Cube, hut the follow- 
ing senses are associated with the earlier form.] 

L inir. To curve, bend, bow. 

1377 Langu P. PL B. IL I, I courhed on my knees and 
cryed hir of grace. 1602 Sha ke. Hatn. in. iv, 155 Vertue it 
selfe of Vice must pardon hegge. Yea courb and woe, for 
leaue to do him good- 

2 . irons. To bend, bow. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Tray v. xxxvi, He thrugh whom al is 
wrong kourbed. 1664 Evelyn Sylma 41 Sallj^ may also be 
propagated like Vines, by courbmg, and bowing them in 
Arches. 2814 Cary Dante (Chandos ed.) 138 So courb’d to 
earth, beneath their heavy teems Of torment stoop they. 

3 . See Curb zl 

tColirbed, ppl. a. Ohs. Also 5 coorbed, 
7 corbed. [f. prec. -1* -ED.] Bowed, bent, crooked. 

tri43o Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 Som roan 
coorbyd, som roan goth uprflite. 1563 Golding Ovid’s 
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Met III. (1593) 77 Medon. .having lo.st his fen-raer .shape did 
take a courbed backe. <2 1618 J. Davies Eglogitcs U772J 114 
So corbed elde accoyes youth’s surquetry. 

Courber, obs. f. Cubeee, hooker. 
f| Courbette (kwrbgt). [F. courbette, ad. 
It. cofruetia * a comet, a sault, a prancing or con- 
tinuall dancing of a horse ’ (Florio).] = Curvet. 

a 2648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 74, A demivolte with cour- 
hettes . . may be useful in a fight or melee. 2823 Scott 
Peveril vii. The horse made a courbette, and brought the 
full weight of his chest against the counter of the other. 

Courcke, Coiirekie, obs. ff. Curch. 
Conrckefi^e, -er, obs. C Kebchiee, Keecheb. 

Courckie, Gourd, obs. ff. Cdbtsy, Cord, 

Ooura, Coureour, obs. ff. Cowee, Cubriee. 
Courey, Courfeu, obs. ff. Cubby v., Cureew. 
Couri, Gouria : see Cowrie, Cubby z;. 

Courier (ku-rioj, kus'riai). Forms : a. 4 cu- 
r our, cor our, 4-5 currour(e, 5 -owre, -ur, cor- 
rour(e, courrour, 6 currar, eourar, 6-7 eurror, 
-er, 7 courror. / 3 . 6-7 currior, 6-8 -ier, 7 -eour, 
7-8 coiirrier, 7- courisr. [Here are combine<i 
two words : (l) ME. corour, currotir :^OF. coreor, 
F. coureur runner — Pr. and Sp. corredorplt. corH- 
dorei’-AoXt "L. curritdr-em, f. currere to run ; (2) 
courier, i6th c. F. courier, F. courrier, ad. It. cor’- 
riere, in med.L. currerhts a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f. It. corre, L. currere. The two 
words remain distinct in F'rench ; but in Eng. the 
earlier word, which by the i6th c. had the forms 
curror, ettrrer, coalesced with the later under the 
forms curf'ior, currier, in the 17 th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as courier .1 

1 . A running messenger; a messenger sent in 
haste. 

a. 2382 Wyclif 2 Chrou. xxx. 6 Curour.s wenten with 
letters. — Yer. ii. 23 A list corour [1388 swifte rennere], 
1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xv. (1493) 321 Mercurius 
i.s callyd in fables the currour of goddes c 2410 Love Bom- 
vent. Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.), xv dayes iournes of a cornyn 
currour [ed. 2330 renner]. 1485 Caxton Paris <S- V. (1868) 55 
He delyuerd his letter to a courrour. 2530 Palsgr. 21T/2 
Currar, a man that ronneth, currevr. 1368 Grafton 
Chrofu 821 He was the common currer and dailie mes- 
senger betwene them. 1609 Heywood Brit. xLii. 

229 A winged Curror. 16^ R. Houae Armoury m. 

The Currour at Arms, or Foot Messengers of Arms. 

d- 1363-87 F’oxii A. M. (1684' III. 449 If his Lord 
Amhassadour would write by that Currior, 1579 Fenton 
(1599) 434 The Pope sent to him dayly curriers 
and postes. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 126 Spying 
agents and curreours. 1670 Cotton Esperuon u. vii. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next morning, 
2718 Freethinker No. 27. 189 A Courrier or a Running. 
Footman. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xiiL 249 
Those Curriers are called Dog Chpuckies. 2823 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Dhp XII. 239, I will write to his Lord.ship 
by the next Courier. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 580 The 
. .couriers who had arrived from, the West. 

1 2 . Mil. A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher. Ohs. Cf. Avant-codriee. 

2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I . xlvil. 67 They met with a xxv. 
currours of the frenchmen. 1348 Hall 220 Kyng 

Edward. .dispatched certayn currei*s on light horses. 2398 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 21 They [the Tartars] haue 60000 Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light horses, - will in the space of 
one night gallop three dayes lourney, 2603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars 1. xliii, Most fit for scouts and curreis, to descry, 

3 . A servant employed by a traveller or travelling 
party on the continent, having the duty of making 
all the an'angements connected with the journey. 

Orig. (as still in F. courrier\ a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and ai-range for accommodation at the inns. 

2770 Ann. Reg. 106 Naples. The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thursday last, and his courier, a Piedmontese, i8ao 
Ibid. g76 Bartolomeo Beigami was taken into her majesty’s 
service as courier. 2838 Murray's Handbk. N, Germ. p. xxi, 
A courier, .is a most useful person. His duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 
post-horses on tho.se routes where horse.s are scarce, 1867 
Miss ’’Bvt.KDtiovi Rim to Earth III. i. 2 The door was opened 
by. .Paulina’s confidential courier and butler. 

4 . A frequent title of newspapers, as The Liver- 
pool Courier. [.So F. Cmirritrii\ 

1798 Canning & Frere in AHti-yacKxbin xxxm.. i%^^d\ 213 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Po.st. 

Hence (nonce- wds.) Cou-rieTingf z'M sk Cout- 
ierisli a., characteristic of a courier. 

2807 Wilson yrnl. in Life ( 1862) II. viii. 3S6 , 1 have 

done with couriering if a .soldier can fix a re.wlution.^ 2879 
Sala Paris Herself Again (ed. 4) IL 36 Using in his cour- 
ierish conscientiousness about fifty words. 

Gonrious, obs. f. Curious. 

Gourl, obs. 1 Ceowl v. 

11 Courlau (kz^rlah). [Fr, ; ad. S. American 
name.] A name sometimes given to S. American 
birds of the genus A ramus, closely related to the 
Rails. In mod. Diets. 

+ Cotirotl'ce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. courouce, 
coroce, fern, form = coztr{r)oux (L. type ’^coi'ruptia ) : 
see next] = Coueoux. 

2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868^ 87 Whan she saw the wrathe 
and courouce \prmted courance] of her husbonde. 

Gouroueou : see Cubucui, a S. American bird. 

t Couroil'X. Ohs. rare. [a. OP', cour'^r)oux, 
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earlier cm-ro^ycotirmts irritation, anger !—L. type 
'^cormptiiSy hoiii Irritation, anger. 

a 145° de la. 'Four (i86S^ 85 To ansuere mekely, cur- 
taisly, and softely ayemst of couroux of her husbonde. 

Courp-, Courr- : see Cubf-, Cueb-. 

. Courrose, obs. f. Carouse. 

1593 Tell-TrofJu' s New V. Gif I 25 They two would cour- 
rose whole gallons of wine. 

Cours, obs. f. CoAESE, Coese, Coussb, Curse. 
t Coil*rsaMe, rare. [a. F. eoursabU 

current course sb. : see -able,] ? That 

may have course. 

a 14SS Holland Hoidaie 225 Caussis consistoriale, that ar 
coursable. x^ySdela Asidii, 67 (Jam.s Breuis of diuisioun, 
or ony vther counsahle breuis of our souuerain lordis cliapell. 

t CoilTSaMy, ar/iy. Oh. [f. prec. + -LT ^.] 
? in regular course, habitually. 

14% Caxton Qj/f?. 129/2 She coude pai-fyghtly he- 
hrewe greke latyn ^ frensshe and redde coursablythe scrip- 
tures in thyse foure langages. 

Coursayre, obs. f. Coesaie. 

Courseiie, obs. 1 Curch. 

Course (ko-usb sb. Forms: 3-7 eours, (4 
couTce, conres, konrsb 4-5 cors, cars, (corps, 
coarss(e ,5 cowrs(s)e,eowars,kowrs ),5 -8 corse, 
(7 coarse I, 4 - coarse, [a. a. F. <rwrr (i i-i 3 tb c. 
curs, cors) = Pr. cors, Sp. curso, It. corso-.-^L. 
cursu-m ( 2 ^-stem) running, run, race, course, f. 
currere to run. (Here the pi was formerly as in 
F. cours.') IS. a. F. course ( 13 th c. in Godef,, but 
little used bef. i 6 th c.) = Pr. and it. corsa, a fern, 
form analogous to sbs, in -ta, -sa, f. pa. pples. (cf. 
chute, fiiite, venue f.—vemtid), assise, mise). The 
a and forms are not distingnishable from 15 th c.] 

I. The action of running, or moving onward, 
f 1. The act ion of running ; a run ; a gallop 011 
horseback. Oh. 

^1300 iC Alls. 5013 Barefoot hy gon withouten shoon.. 
Every wllde dere astore, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore, 
C1440 Gesta Ro/n. ii. d -Harl. MvS.) Whenne |?e semauntls 
hirde hire lord crye, they come in with a swift cours, and 
slow the toode. a 1533 Berners Huon xliii. 146 Huon 
. . made a course to asay his hor.se. 1607 Topsell Four-f^ 
Beasts (1673 54 They are most swift in course, and will run 
a race as fast as any horse. 1623 Bingham Xenophon it 
No man could lay hand \'pon an Ostrich . . For .she runs away 
flying v.shig her feet for course, & lifting vp her selfe with 
her wings. 1687 I-'hil. Trans. XVI. 37s The Foot of this 
Animal [Ostrich] seems contrived for a speedy Course. 

2, Onward movement in a p.irticular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 

c izgo R. Eng. Leg. I. 311/406 pe heouene geth ene a-boute 
J>oru5 daijeand horuB ny^t. . Heo makez euene bus hire cours 
and comez a-boute we( sone. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 216, 

I sigh a harly cake, Which fro the hille. .come rollenddown 
- . Forth in his cour.s. a 1619 Fotherby A theom. 11. xi. § 4 
(16221 317 These, .courses, and recourses of the Starres. i6s3 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinions Trav. Ixiv. 256 We continued our 
course with our Oars and Sails for .seven whole days together. 
1718 Rowe tr, Lucan 128 The Moon her monthly Course 
had now begun. 1732 Pope Rss. Manx. 62 When the proud 
steed shall know why man restrains His fiery course. 1739 
Johnson Rasselas xxxvii, They slackened their course, 
b. Phrases. See iib. 

3. A race. arch. 

c 1489 C.AXT0N Sonnes ofAymon vii, 169 Tomorrowe shall 
he the courses of the horses. 1526 Tindale 1 Cor. ix . 24 They 
which runne in a course runne all, yet hutt one receaveth 
the rewarde. 1697 Pryden Virg. Georg, iii. 316 O'er th' 
Elean Plains, thy well-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course, 1801 Strutt Sports <5* Past. 1. 
iii. 42 The races were then called bell courses, because . .the 
prize was a silver bell. 1807 Robinson ArcImoL Grseca in, 
xxi. 325 Who gained the prize in the course of the stadium, 
f 4. Swift or violent motion ; impetus ; force, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron, (1725^ 179 A pece with a grete 
cours at ons felle doun alle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9895 Troiell 
, . Kayres euyn to the kyng. .With all the corse of his caple 
& a kene speire. Ibid. 12479 counted no course of the 
cold stormys. ci:4ooMaundev. (Raxb.)xxxiii. i|i pasriuers 
commez with so grete a com*se and so grete a birre. 

1 5. The i"u.sh together of two combatants in 
battle or tournament ; charge, on.set ; a passage at 
anns, bout, encounter. Obs. or Hist. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 454 What knyght was he that rode be.st 
cours? 137s Barbour xvm. 316 Till thame all ane 

courss he maiss. <r 1420 Avow. Arth. xxiv, Take thi 
schild and thi spere And ride to him a course on werre. 
e 1430 Merlin xxvii. 511 And at foure cours thei haue hem 
perced thourgli. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 292 Eyther of 
them set hy.s speare in the rest to have runne the first 
course- 1588 Let. in Narl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 77 The Earl 
himself. . hoi-sed and armed did run very many courses, and 
especially, .as they call it ‘the course of the field' which I 
had never seen before. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 334 
There was tilting, course of field, and many such braue 
exercises. 1808 Scott Mami. iv. xxi, We ran our course, 
my charger fell — What could he 'gainst the shock of hell? 
FB, A raid, inroad . \Y. course.'] Obs. 

1631 tr. Hist. Don Fenise 167 The Moores, .make sallies 
and courses upon the Christian countries. 1678 A. Lovell 
Fontaine's Duties Cav. 62 Not daring to make courses and 
inrodes to wa.ste and pillage it. 

7. The action or practice of coursing, or pumumg 
game with hounds {esp. hares with greyhounds) ; 
a race of dogs (after a hare, etc.X 
CX386 Chaucer KniCs T. 836 This duk wol have of him a 
cours or tweye With houndes. ? c 1475 Hunt, Hare 24 Yf ye 
have ony grehowndes horn with yow to bryng, A cours ther 


schall ye have, a 1533 Fisher Spir, Consol, Wks. (1876) 
366 To see a corse at a Hare. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mtrab, 
cxxxi, So have I seen some fearful hare maintain A course, 
till tired before the dog she lay. 1741 CompL Fam. Piece il 

i. 308 There are several Courses with Greyhounds, namely, 
at the Deer, Hare, and Fox. 1792 Osbaldiston Brit, 
sportsman 125/1 The course of the deer in the forest or 
purlieu. 1818 W. H. Scott Brit. Field Sports 353 Many 
instances have occurred of real racing Courses of the Hare 
hy Greyhounds in an open country. ^ 1891 Field 7 Mch. 
347/2 Johnny Moor practically ran a single-handed course, 
as Brave Briton was unable to raise a gallop. 

t b. The hare or other beast coursed. Obs, 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 117 Keep them [grey- 
hounds] also in the learn or slip, .unlill they see their course 
— I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 Diet. Rust, s. v. Grey- 
koimd. 

t 8. Running ( of liquids) ; flow, flux. Obs. 

^1400 Lanfrands Ctrurg, 228 Whanne )>e cours of b® 
mater ceessip. C1430 Lydg. in 'Tvetnex Dom. Archii, III. 
39 Borne awaye by cours of the ryuere. 1323 Act 14-15 
Hen. VHI, c. 6 Many other common waies. .be so depe and 
noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1541 R. Copland 
Ga/yen’s Terap, 2 Gh The euacuacyon of the cours of to 
moche blode. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) At the 
Suns approach [the snow] thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those inundations [of the Nile]. 

9. Faculty or opportunity of running, moving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 13 l?at humouris mown not 
have her cours to renne to be iwande. 1339 Act^i Hen. 
VIH, c. 5 That the dere may haue course and recourse into 
the ground. 1382-8 Hist, /times VI (1804) 130 Tlie re- 
ligioun now established to haue cours, and to be reverenced 
with all men. 1611 Bible 2 Thess. iii. i Pray for vs, that 
the word of the Lord may bane free course. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches viii. 222 We have got free course for ideas. 

f 10. Passage or circulation (of money, etc.) from 
hand to band ; currency. To have course : to be 
current, be in circulation. Obs. 

1437 Sc. Acts Jas. II 11597) § 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane vthers. 
1^3 Caxton Chas. Gt, 205 The fynest syluer that had 
thenne cours. 1503 Act 19 Hen, VII, c. 5 All Manner of 
Pence . .having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and be Current for Payment. 1312 Act Hen. 
VIII, c. 19 § 14 Those penyes to be taken & have course 
oonlye for halpens. 

II. The path, line, or direction of ninning. 

11. The line along which anything runs or tnavels ; 
the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 
stream, etc. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3152 Othere toke bat cors an haste & 
to }?e tour ^eate bar-wi]? bub wente. c 1391 Ciiavcer Astro/. 

ii. § 13 The heiest cours that Any sterre fix clymbeth hy 
nyht. 1394 R. Crompton HAuth. des Courts, Purp 7 'esture 
may be called., turning comon waters from the right course. 
1663 Hooke Microtir. 130 That a Ship.. when the Wind 
blows, be mov’d in such a way or course to that or t'other 
place. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viu, A sail, which he had a 
mind to make, being not much out of his course. 1736-7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav. (1760) III. 358 On the left-hand of the road 
. .the ancient course of the Adige, .is .still to be seen. 1867 
O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 1 . 125 So she glided, .slowly 
down the course of the winding river. 

/g. 1761 Churchill Night Wks. I. 81 In difiTrent courses 
diff 'rent tempers run. 

b. Hence (or from sense 2 ) various phrases, as 
to hold, tahh, bend, change, direct, turn one's course, 
and the like. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 8488 (Gutt.), par J>e stremls held Jjair 
cours. 1393 Gower Conf. HI, 295 His cours he nam with 
saile up drawe. 1348 Chron. 28b, The said erle.. 

made his course thether. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err. i. i. 118 
Homeward did they bend their course. 1393 John v. 
vii, 38 Nor let my kingdomes Riuers take their course 
Through my burn’d bo.some. 1746 PIervey Medit. (1818) 
149 Let our passions rise and fall, take this course or that. 
1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, He therefore directed his 
course to the convoy. 1837 W. Irving Gz//. Bonneville III. 
238 It was Captain Bonneville's intention to shape his course 
to the settlements. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos rv. v. 61 
Other sermons took the same^ course. 1889 P. H. Emerson 
Eng. Idyls 130 He held on his course up the cliannel. 

12, Naut. The direction in which, or point of 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Hence 
transf. of the direction or line pursued by an ocean- 
current, mountain-chain, vein of ore, etc. 

1533 S. Cabot in Hakluyt Voy.uygNXl courses in Nauigation 
to be set and kept by the aduice of the Captain. 1333 Eden 
Decades 351 We sette owre course .south and by East. 1669 
Sturmy MarinePs Mag. 3 Each several Course hath two 
Points of the Compass, by which it is expressed. .Where 
there is any place scituated South-east, in respect of another 
place, we say the Rhomb or Course that runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and North-west. 1692 Capt. Smith’s 
Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 76 The Course, is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship i^aiLs, 1747 in Col. Rec. Penn- 
sylv. V. 107 That the said Road shall be Resurveyed and 
laid out according to the Courses it now runs. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess, 159 Mountains are said to have their course in 
that direction of their length in which they descend, and 
grow lower. Falconed s Diet. Marine s. v,, When a 

ship sails in a N.E. direction we say her course is four points 
or 45°. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines f Mining 308 ITie 

Gardner lode is nearly parallel to the Illinois. .Its course is 
north 85° east, true. *883 Stevenson Treasure I si. lu 
xii, The Hispaniola . . sailed a course that would just clear 
the island on the east. 

b. pi. * Points^ of the compass. 

1610 Shaks. Tetnp. i. L 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set 
her two coumes off to Sea againe, lay her off, 1664 in 
Sir T. Browne's Whs. (3;848.> IIL 526 'I'liat night [he] lay 
six courss of. 1891 Comh. Mag, June 583 Lay her two 
courses to the wind. ■ 


COTXRSB. 

18. The ground on whicb a race is run ; a race- 
couree. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 3516 |?e kours was seue mile long. 1570 
Levins Manip. 224 A course, cursus, stadium. 1715-20 „ 
Pope Iliad xxiii. 328 Prizes to reward the force Of rapid 
racers in the dusty course. 1766 Pennant XooL , Horse (R . ), 
The same horse has also run the round course at Newmarket 
- . in six minutes and forty seconds. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX, 880/1 The finest racehorse . . is never seen to less 
advantage than, when walking over the course. 1878 Ami. 
Register 53 A royal party arrived on the course. 

transf. 1804 Ann. Reg. 413 All the course must ha've 
witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. Flint 
brought me in. 

ti4. A fashionable riding or driving place] =* 
F". cours, It. corso. Oh. 

1646 Evelyn Mem. (xSsyV I- 236 Rich^ cxiaches. .full of 
noblesse, who frequent the course every uight. [1670 Cot- 
ton Esperrwn 11. viii. 408 He being . . often observ’d in the 
Cours at Paris in a very rich Coach, drawn by six dapple- 
Gray Spanish Horses.] 1767 S. Paterson notker Traveller 
I. 292 I'he agreeable promenades, the fashionable course— 
those are the charms of Brussels ! 

15. A channel (natural or artificial) in which 
water flows; a watercourse. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 164 Pure water, which 
first glides, - through a stone course or channel six foot deep 
and as many broad. 1737 B. Franklin EartkquakesNl'ks. 

1887 I. 463 The subterraneous waters .. cutting out new- 
courses. 1850 W, B. Clarke Wreck of Favorite t&s The 
water course was about six or eight feet wide, having so 
rapid a descent that we could not have passed down. 

III. Jig. Of time, events, or action. 

16. The continuous process (of time), succession 
(of events) ; progress onward or through successive 
stages. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 267 (Laud MS. 416) Cource of this world 
men shull yt calle. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E vj b, It 
is conuenyent that the tyme haue his cours. 1531 T. Wil- 
son Logike • 15S0) 89 Throughout the whole course of this 
my lude and simple booke. 1568 Grafton Ckron. IL 758 
In the course of his life. 1376 Fleming Pampl. Epist. 355 
The yeare hath runne his course. 1647-S Cotter ell 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 The whole Cour.se of the Civil Wars. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. ii. 274, I return from it to the 
course of the history. i88z L H, Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. II. 
23 The course of events which brought about this rapid fall. 

1888 Burgon Lives la Gd.Menl. i. i Four-and-thirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 

t b. The space of time over which any process 
extends ; length (in time), duration. Obs. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 234 The whole coui*se 
of his [Noah's] life was osoyears.^ 1707 Curios, in Husb, ^ 
Card. 65 The Course of its Life is sixteen Hours. 

17. Life viewed as a race that is run ; career. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Tim. iv. 7 , 1 haue stryuyn a good stryf, I 

haue endid the cours, I haue kept the feith. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Sec. Nufis T. 387 Youre cours is doon. 1371 Hammer 
Ckron. Irel. (1633) 38 Where he made an end of his course, 
and slept with bis fathers. 1672 Sir T. Browne 
Friend xx. < 1881) 141 They that enter the world with original 
diseases. . make commonly short courses. 1773 Mrs.Ghapone 
Improv. Mind (1774) 1 1 . 23 Some pursuits, .can only engage 
us in the beginning of our course, *84*^Miss Mitfokd *a 
L’EstrangeZ^III. viii. 1x7 How much, In its. .melancholy 
close, does it [the life of Scott] resemble the course of 
Napoleon. 

F 18. The continuous connected purport or tenor 
of a narrative ; drift. Oh. 

1533 T. Wilson Rkei. (1580) 102 At the first we couch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small roume as 
wee can. Ibid. 147 The nature and whole cour.se of a 
matter, beying largely set out. XS33 Bonner Hemdlies 72 
A 1 the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
21 1 Pythagoras now being (as the course of the Epi-stle 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italie. 1723 Col. Rec. Pennsyk>, 
III. 223, 1 send you a copy because 1 believe it, to be in 
course much the same with what you mentioned to have 
been received. 

19. Habitnal or oi'dinary manner of procedure ; 
way, custom, practice. Course of stature (formerly 
c. of kind) ; the ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, esp. in regard to its constancy or re- 
gularity. Course of exchange', see Exchange sb.4. 

CX325 Song of Merci 17 in E. E. P. (1862) 119 Heo dud 
after cours of kynde And fiei^ in-to a treo anon. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 334 As the courss askis off jowtheid. 
0x400 Desir. Troy 1583 Of all jje craftes to ken as ]?ero 
course askiL isxi-z Act Hen. VIU, c. 23 § 7 The .same 
to be ordred. .aftur the course of the same Eschequer. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, A certeyn sterre 
apperynge in y^ heuen, aboue the course of nature. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. II. 441 It cannot flowe at one houre so 
high, .as the common course thereof is accustomed to doe. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 499 r4 Her spouse was veiry old, 
and by the course of nature could^ not expect to live long. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 134 There is therefore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Course of Nature. 1734 Lon- 
don Mag. May 223 The cun-ent course of exchange be- 
tween London and Parks always runs in favour of France. 
1757 Bvrkk A bri<kim. Eng. Hist. ii. vii, Plere in ordinary 
course thej’- held a monthly Court for the Centenary. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 256 The law must take its course. 1848 
NlKdKM'LK'i Hist. Eng, 1 . 85 Never again to imprison any 
person, except in due course of law. 1866 Crump Bankhig 
vii. 146 The quotation of the uncertain price is termed the 
‘ rate ’ or ‘ course of exchange xB86 Act 49 Plot. c. 22 § 4 
When the letter, .would be delivered in the ordinary course 
of post. 

t20. Systematic or appointed order, order of 
succession. Obs. 

Close Eolfm Vicarfs Anat (1888) 181 Theyereofoure 
Lord God, after the course and rekenyngeof theChurcheof 


COURSE, 

Encclond, a thousand, fyue hundreth, fyftie and seuen. 1586 
A. Eng. Secreiaryn.[t62s) 82 Inversion of words besides 

their common course, as when we say . ./miUs m man 
liveth withoufy when order requireth we should say, No 
man livetk ivithont faults. 1632 Sparrow Bk. Com, Prayer 
(1661) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons., holy Church ob- 
serves a several course. 

21 . A line of (personal) action, way of acting, 
method of proceeding. To take {stick and such) a 
course X to proceed or act in such and such a way. 
■f To take a course : to act in a particular way or 
with a particular purpose; to take steps {ohsk^. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aenezs u. (Arb.) 64 Now what coun- 
sayl, what course may rightlye be taken ? 163a J. Hay- 

ward tr. Brondt’s Eromena 23 If you will follow this 
course, you shall.. reape therby many commodities. 1630 
L* pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 172 The Maior,. 
shall disburse moneys and take course to see the same 
fenced. 169X T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ivi, If there be 
not a speedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
1747 Wesley Physic (1762) 18 To persevere in this 

Course is often more than half the Cure. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey vi. i. 268 , 1 think our wisest course will be to join the 
cry. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 53 The Supreme Pon- 
tiff was for legal and moderate courses. _ 3872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron l. iii. 47 He had made up his mind to a certain 
course of action. 

b, //. Ways of action, proceedings ; personal 
conduct or behaviour, esp. of a reprehensible kind ; 
‘goings on’, arch, 

1S92 Greene Groaisw, IVit, I might intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in more profitable courses. 1603 Bond. Pro- 
digal V. i. 275 With conceit of his vile courses, 

Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 2, I knew his courses 
as much, .as any man beside. 3684 Cmtemfil. State Man 
I. xi. (1699) 129 They have dissuaded them from their Evil 
courses. 1847 Tennyson Prmc. iii, 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. CnV. Pref. 13 
Eut in his old age he has mended his courses. 

IV. A consecutive series. 

22. A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceedings: as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
etc. 

3605 D. Boyd in Z. Boyd Zion*s Flowers App. C1855) 31/2 
[He] will pass his course at the Colledge within two years. 
3609 Bp. Hall Passion Serzn. Recoil. Treat. (1634) 640 A 
wonderfull Physitian ; a wonderfull course of cure. 1629 J. 
Cole Of Death 114 A certaine .strict course of dyet, c 1750 
N. Bliss in Collect. (Oxf. Hi.st. Soc. ) 1 . 337 Any one of these 
Classes or Courses will reqtiire about three Months. 3781 
Girbon Decl. F. II. xxxii. 241 A regular course of .study 
and exercise was judiciously instituted. 1801 Med. fritl. 
V. ao6, I wished.. to put him on a course of chalybeate 
tonics. 3884 A, R. Pennington Wiclif ik. ago He began 
to deliver , . a course of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1891 lUusir, Lend. News 28 Nov. 701/1 The ‘course’ is 
usually fifteen douche-baths and five tube-baths. 

b. EccL The prescribed series of prayers for 
the seven canonical hours. 

3570 B, Googe Pop. Kingd. in. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course they call, 1839 ^ eowell 
Anc. Brit. Ch. vii. (3847) 72 Shewing . . that the Scottish. . 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as their own. 
3844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (3858) I. vii. 272 The course, 
or order of daily prayer for the seven hours. 

C. gen. A number of things following one an- 
other in regular sequence ; a prolonged series. 

3828 Lo. Grenville Sink. Fum 25 Formed in a long 
course of centuries. 3873 Smiles Charac. iii. (18761 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. The system of rotation of crops; a 
series of crops in rotation. 

1767 A, Young FartzzeAs Lett. People x^xlLtt this experi- 
ment last three courses, or twelve years. 3793 Burke 7 'h. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 251 The turnip and grass land 
cour.se, wliich is the prevalent course on the more or less 
fertile, sandy and gravelly loams. 3844 fjytl. Agrit. Soc. 
V, 1, 162 It in usually cropped on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. 3838 Ibid. XIX. i. 48 The general .system of work- 
ing the land is on the four or five years’ course ; of roots, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

24. Change-ringing. The successive shifting of 
the order in. which a particular bell is struck in a 
series of changes ; also, a series of changes in 
which the bells return to their former order. 

3677 F. S[tedman] Campanel, 82 Upon six bells there are 
also single and double Courses, viz. twelve changes in every 
single Course, as in Grandsire Bob, etc., and twenty four 
changes in every double Course, as in Colledg Bob, etc. 
3684^ R. H. School Recreat. 94 Some Peals upon five Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein are ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. 112 The two hind 

Bells dodge, and the five first go a perfect Hzmiing-Cozirse. 
3880 Troyte in Grove Did, Mzts. 1 . 334 Treble Bob, .derives 
its name from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the ‘Treble have a 
dodging course. 

V. Each member of a consecutive series, 

25. Each of the successive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a single dish, or of a 

, set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

<r_3325 Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene come the fyrste cours. 
With pypes, and trumpe.s, and labours. ^3386 Chaucer 
Sqrls T. 58 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the 
ordre of hire servyse. C3477 Caxton Jason xtg How 
many course and how many dishes at euery cours ther 
were seruid. 3359 Minsheu Dial. Sp. er Eng. 

Bring us .some Olives for the third course. 1662 Dr yd en 
Wild Gallant i. i, I’ll tell you the Story between the 
Courses. 3773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, n. What’s here ? 
For the first course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. 
1838 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. xi. 108 Like one re- 
turning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 
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f 23. Each of several successive attacks : a. of 
disease. Obs. 

3533 Elyot Cast. (1541) 20 b,Medicinableagaynste 

gowtes, joynt ache.s, and feuers, which come by course.s. 
3762-71 H. Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint. (17S6) III. 24 
lie. .died of a severe course of the gout, 
t b, in Bear-baiting. Obs. 

* The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, a cer- 
tain number at a time. Each of these attacks was techni- 
cally termed a course ’ (Aldis Wright, Note on Macbeth). 

3603 Shaks, Macb. V. vii. 2 They haue tied me to a stake, 

I cannot flye, But Beare-Uke I must fight the course. 1638 
"Bromk Antipodes IV, i, Also you shall see two ten dogge- 
courses at the Great Beare. 1829 Scott Jrtzl. (1890) 1 1 . 276 
I am brought to the stake, and must perforce stand the 
course. 

27. pi. The menstrual discharge, catamenia, 
menses. Also in sing. {obs. rare). 

3363 B-YLh Art Garden. (1593) 131 Beware that they which 
haue their monethly courses, doe not then . . come neare. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal i. xxxiv, § 2. 47 The monthly course of 
women. 3630 Bulwer Antkropmnet. 177 When Maids begin 
to have their Courses. 167s Salmon Syn. Med. ni. Hi. 389 
Chast-tree. .stops the courses. 1839 Todd O'r if. A nat. II. 
440/1 The. .expres-sions of ‘the illness’ or ‘the courses’ 
are those in most common use among the vulgar. 

28. A set of things made or used at one time; 
spec, of candles made at once. 

I5S3--2 Will MW. Szfzythe (Somarset PIo.), Unto the poore 
. .of this parishe a Course of Candelles xvj in the pounde. 
1572 in VV. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandells and 2 payre of sheres 
at y* least. 1712 Act 10 Aztne xw Loztd.Gaz. No. 5031/6 
No. . Maker of Candles, .shall be3;in to make any Course or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first given. 

29. A row, range, or layer. 

t a. A layer, stratum, Obs. exc. as in b, c. 

^3430 Two Cookery-bks. 49 Ley j?® inj- course of Mn 
Fleyssche. .asbrodeas}>incake. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 131 
Set the netherraoste course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course flat vppon the syde. 1333 Brende Q. Curims F viij, 
Over those a newe cour.se of trees and stones agayne. 1643 
Best B'arm. Bks. (Surtees) 146 The breadth that the 
thatcher taketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course, .they will say that 
hee wanteth. .soe many cour.se to the ende of the bowse. 
1748 A nsods Voy. in. vH. 487 They, .hove out the first cour.se 
of the Centurion’s star-board side. 

b. Building. A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of the same height 
throughout, in a wall, the face of a building, etc. ; 
also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

1624 WoTTON Archit, (1672) 20 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength tnen the rest, be interlayed like 
Bones. 3663 Gerbier Comisel 15 Lay a course of Stone on 
the Cornish. 3;^o3 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 129 Three, or four, 
or five course of Bricks to be laid. 3839 Brittany 

xiv. 233 In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick might .still be seen. 1869 Phillips Vesnv. ii. 34 
Broad bricks laid in several courses among small squared 
stone. 

C. Mining., etc. A layer or lode of ore, etc. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cozytuh.^ 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 
termed a Course. 3810 J. T. in Kisdozi's Surv. Devozt p. xili, 
1 hey are called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or 
caunters, x88o Mining Jrttl. ^ Oct., A course of ore., 
was struck. 

d. In a musical instrument, e. In a file. 

3874 Knight Did. Mech.., Cozirse . .•& {Mzisici) A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside, and struck one, 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of .sound 
desired. Ibid. 3. A row of parallel teeth on the face of a file. 
One course makes z. single- cut file. A course crossing the 
file at right angles constitutes it a dozible-cut file. 

f. A flight (of stairs). 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth, xxxH, Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 

g. A stage (of life). 

183% RusKiN6'/(?WiM' Ven.ixZgg I. xxv. 273 The beginning, 
the several courses, and the close of a human life. 

f 30. The time for anything which comes round 
to each individual in succession ; (one’s) turn. Obs. 

1530 Palsge. 210/1 Cours of order, tovr. 3548 Hall 
Chron. 116 b, Every company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 105 a, 
Where men by courses be borne to dye. 3363 Eden Arte 
Navig. Pref. cc iij, As it were course by course, when we 
haue the night, they haue the day, 3634 Sir T. Herbert 
7 'rav. 168 After the death of some noble Gentlemen, my 
course came next. 3663 G. Havers Wr T. Roe's Voy. E. 
Ind. 374 Trouble and peace.. comfort and discontent, come 
all of them by courses. 

’f h. advb. == In turn. Ohs. rare, 
c 3631 Chapman //zW n. 90 Pelop.s to Atreus, chief of men ; 
he, dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds. 

31 . A set of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn along with another set or sets, 

, *535 Cqverdale i Chron. xxviii. [xxvii.] i Officers wayt- 
inge vpon the kynge, to go of and on after their course euery 
moneth one . .Euery course had foure and twentye thousande. 
1633 Bible x Chron. xs.vwi. 13 Also for the courses of the 
Priests and the Leuites. — Lttke i. 3 A certaine Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the cour.se of Abia. 1638 J, Harring- 
ton Pop. Goad. I. xii. (1700) 305 We have the 

Courses of Israel for the first example of Rotation in a popu- 
lar Assembly. 

VI. Naut 

32. Each of the sails attached to the lower yards 
of a ship : now usually restricted to the fore-sail 
{ fore-course) zxlA main-sail (mam-cozirse). For- 
merly including also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts : cf. quot 1 769 , 


COUBSE. 

c 1313 Cocke LorelTs B. 12 Mayne corse toke in a refe by 
force, a 1592 Greene & Lodge Lookmg Glasse (1861) 134 
And severed our bonnets from our courses. 3627 Capt. 
Smith Seaznan s Gz'aztz. vii. 31 The maine saile and the fore 
saile is called the fore course, and the maine course or a 
paire of courses. 1694 Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 21, 1 stood 
to tlie Southward, close haled under my Courses. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marme [ijSg) K_kb, The courses are the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, main-stay-sail, fore-stay-sail, 
and mizen-stay-sail ; but more particularly the three first. 
3833 M. Scott Tom Crmgle-xxvd. (1859) 503 Haul the courses 
up and heave to. 1842 Marry at P. K eene xxyivm, She was 

g itching and rising without appearing to advance, under 
er courses and storm staysails. 

VII. Prepositional Phrases. 

33. By cours©. Indue course or order ; as 
a consequence, naturally, duly, properly. Ohs, 
cxepa Destz’. Troy 1343 Moche .sorowe for be sight & 
sobbyng of teres.. horn be course felle, 3549 Latimer xst 
Serzn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The kynges grace hath systers 
..whych by succe.ssion and cour.se are inheritours to the 
crowne. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. i. So by course my lease 
might be long. 1743 Loztd. Conzitry Brezv. i. led. 4) 78 
That it may. .not be violently forced into a high Fermenta- 
tion ; for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

fb. By turns, in turn, alternately. Obs. 

3348 Udall, etc. Eraszzi. Par. Matt. ii. 27 And by course 
questioning with them. JS^S-73 Cooper Thesaurus, AUez'na 
vice, by course. 1380 Sidney A rcadia i. 5 They took their 
journey. .Claius and Strephon by course carrying his chest 
for him. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Cozzi. Prayer (1661) 38 The.se 
Psalms we sing or say by course, The^ Priest one verse, and 
the people another. 3671 H. M. tt. Ez-aszn. Colloq. 201 As 
though that could not be known which knows rot again by 
cour.se. c r68o Beveridge 1 1729) I 493 [To] sing to 

themselves or to another by course, .or one after another. 

C. By course ofx according to the customary 
course or proc' dure of (the law, etc.). 

3470-83 yipojQRY Arthur xi. vlii, Thenne by course of 
kynde he .slepte. 3491 Act q Hen. VII, c. 2 § 7 He had 
sued Iyvere..by cours of the lawe. 3333 Stewart Crozi, 
Scot. II. 229 Concord wes majd be cours of commoun law. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 35 Cut off by course of lus- 
tice. 1658 W illsfor d Scales Cozzttn., Nat. Secrets 198 They 
. .yet expect a pardon by course of Law. 

34 . In course, t a*- order, in turn. Obs. 
axjfto Czirsor M. 27160 (Cott.) An er Ipai aght in cuts to 
kene, qua, quate, qui, quare, quam wit, quen, hu oft-sith, 
on quat-kin wise, a xSix Beaum. & Fl. MaUTs Tz'ag. 1. i, 
When the rest.. Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter. 1663 Webb Stozte-H mg (1725' i 8 

He that was defied gave the first Stroak, and so they struck 
in Course. 

b. In the regular, usual, natural, or due order. 
Now in due course. 

C3305 St. Edzztzmd 222 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radcle six 3er. .& sibl’^e for bco more profound, .arsmetrike 
radde in cours in Oxenford wel faste. 1616 R. C. Tizned 
Whistle V. 1824 The tapster , . straight leaves tils other 
guestes, in course to take his cup. <zi704T. Brown 
Frezich K. Wk.s. T730 I. 59 Ev'n Oaths, with thee, are only 
things in course. 3768 Sterne Sent. Jaurn., Case Delicacy 
II. 208 Hearing there were words between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensue in course. 3793 Smeaton Edy- 
stozie L. § ^21 Everything now appearing to go on suc- 
cessfully and in counse.^ 3876 Madcap V. xx. 179 Mr. 
George Miller arrived in due course. 3883 Besant Garden 
Fair v, When the boys got promotion, which came in due 
course. 

c. Naturally, as might be expected ; = Of 
Course. (Now only in vulgar use.) 

3722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. Lx. 173 The inclination itself 
. . is in this case uppermost, and in cour.se take.s the com- 
manding post, x7p& Sterne Sent. Jozmi., Translation, Xi 
he had, I should in course have put the bow I made him 
into French too. 1805 Monthly Mag. XIX. 425 In course 
they are convertible words. 3840 Thackeray Catherine v, 
‘Oh, in course,’ echoed the tall roan, 
t d. In a row or series. Obs. 

cx^oQ Desir. Troy 1644 Of crafty colours to know', all in 
course set. 1663 J* W ebb Siozte-Hezig (1725; 12 F our Stones 
in Course one within another. 

35. In course of \ in (regular) process of ; in pro- 
cess of (con.struction, etc.;. In the course ofx in 
the process of, during the progres.s of. In the course 
of things : in the ordinary sequence of events. 

^3636 Bp, IXall Rezzz, Wks. (1660)6 Which himself should 
in course of Nature inherit. 1793 Smeaton Edys/one L. 
§ 320 No account being received in course of the post, 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Azzrer. 11 . 186 A line Ls now in cour.se 
of consjtruction to the Hudson. 3863 Trollope Beitozi Est. 
xxiii. 2^ In course of po.st there came an answer. 

1633 H. Cogan tr. Pizito's Trav. i Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. x68t Dryden 
Abs. Achit. I. 549 In the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chyraist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 1790 Paley 
Horse Patti, i. 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inquiiy. 1796 Jane Austen Pride (§• Prej, 
ii, In the course of the morning. 3861 Hughes Tom Bzywn 
at Oxf. 1, (1889’ 3 tfi® course of things men of other ideas 
came to rule. 3875 Jevons Moziey (1878 51 In the course of 
time, .[it] may be introduced. 

38. Of course, a. adjectival. Belonging to the 
ordinary procedure, custom, or way of the world ; 
customary; natural, to be expected. Now esp. in 
a matter of course. 

1341 Ad 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 With other clauses of course 
necessarie for the same. 1380 Lyly Euphzies (Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man as it is common so is it of 
course. 3642 J. M. A rgL cozic Militia 19 ( Milton’s Wks.) It 
will be said that the Writ is a Writ of course, .andjhat from 
this there is no varying, 3709 Steele Tatler No. 109 f 3 
Their Congratulations and Condoleances are equally Words 
of Course. 3739 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 392 He thought 
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COXJESEE. 


it a !Matter _of Course. 1795^ Jemima 1\, 87 You profess a 
wi;nh to oLIIge me, said Rosina ; if only words of coun e, I 
beg you will spare my ear, ^ 1818 Cruise (ed 2)11.88 
A case in which this right is supported, as a thing of course. 
1849 Macaulay Speech in Mhc. Writings <1889) 749, 

I am not using a mere phrase of course, when 1 say, etc. 
aSSa Trollope Orley F. xiii. 09 As for her innocence, that 
was a matter of course. He knew that she was innocent 

b. adverbial. In ordinary or due course, accord- 
ing to the customary order, as a natural result, 
f Of common course : ordinarily, as an every-day 
occurrence. 

1542 Udall Frasm. Apoph, 53 a, Of course and custom. 
1548 'B.Kix. Chron. 9b, A pardon .. which either isgraunted 
of course, or y« _kyng ofpytee and compassion geveth. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Red, iii. (1702) I 207 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it had been. 1657 Heylin Fcclesia Vindicaia 
II, 472 That not once or twice, but of common course. 1736 
Butler .( 4722 :/. 11. vi. 325 Information, .is by no means always 
given us of course. 177a Jnnuis Lett, Bed. 11804) I- 9 'I'o 
dissolve the present parliament a year or two before it ex- 
pires of course. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng, II, 391 It was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal assent 
to a single bill did not of course put an end to the session. 

c. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or sentence: Naturally, as will be expected in the 
circumstances ; for obvious reasons, obviously. 
(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 

1823 J. p. Hunter Captiv, N, Amer. 39 She made some 
very particular inquiries about my people, which, of course, 
I was unable to answer. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxxiv. 266 
You will tell her I am here?. .Of course. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity of history into a falsehood. Mod. 
And you were present? Of course ; why not? 

1 37 . On or upon course == 36 b. Obs. 

1618 Bolton Flortis in. x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish. 1626 Ailesbury Passim Serm. 
24 Thus Pilate, is desirous that Christ miglit be pardoned 
upon course. 1677 Gmt. Ve7nce 7 When that is held, the 
rest do cease on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 16 ? 3 
When I see the Name Ccelia. .at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I 
conclude on course that it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, etc. 

+ 38 . Out of course (adj. and adv.). Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, improperly. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 209 JJe pape sauh out of 
cours be wikkednes of Jon. 1548 Hall Chron, 29 b, Master 
Jhon Petit . . wrested scripture and doctors so far out of 
course. 1333 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (1556) 85 He spake 
manie thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIII. 39 . Comb.,, as course-end {Change- 
ringing), see sense 24; course-stone, one of a 
course or series of stones (see 29 b). 

1883 Birin. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 The peal has the tenors 
together throughout, and is in six parts with 120 * course 
cnds\ 1610 Holland Camden ' s Brit i. 252 Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing 12 tunne, 1665 J. Webb Stone- 
HeHg{i'jct$) 17 He sets down, .twelve Tun unto his Course- 
stones, and six or .seven to his Cronets over them. 

Course ilc6®is), v. Also 5 cours, 6 cource, 
cowrsse, coarse, [f. Coubse sb. in various senses, 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other.] 

1 . To pursue or hunt (game) with hounds ; sjpec. 
to hunt (hares) with greyhounds in view (not by 
scent) : see Couesing vbl. sb. a. trans. 

1550 J* Coke Eng. (J* Fr. Heralds (1877) 57 Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. 1555 
Eden Decades 2 As it hadde byn hares courced with gre- 
houndes. 1581 Mulcastrr Positions xxv, (1887) 99 To hunt 
a hare, and course a hart, 1771 E. Long Trial Dog 
^Porter' in Hone II. 209 He’ll never course hares again. 
1870 Blaine Encycl, Rural Sports v. 551 The animals which 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kind.s, 
such as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf, 
jackal, boar, fox, hare, etc. 

b. absol. 

1568 Hist. Jacob 4 Esau v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11 . 246 He 
coursed and coursed again with his dogs here. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Skr, Induct, ii. 40 Say thou wilt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 N. whiting 
Albino B. 32 He bowled, coursed, angled in the brooke, 
His pleasure was his joy. 1841 Lever C. CPMalley xxiii, 
She hunted with Smith Barry’s hounds .. she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pistol. 

c. trans. Jo course aivay. 

1812 S. Rogers Columbus iii. 3 With hawk and hound I 
coursed away the hour. 

2 . trans. To chase, pursue, run after. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel, in Holinshed II. 135/2 Sir 
John Perot . . so coursed and followed them . , that he left 
him no one place to rest in. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L.w. i. 39 
The big round teares Cours'd one another downe his inno- 
cent nose In pitteous chase. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 25 Some coursing butterflies, others culling flower!?. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount, d- Mere xvi. 133 Inky banks of 
clouds . . coursed each other rapidly across the pale stormy 
blue of the heavens. 

+ 3 . To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Ohs. 

1466^ Plumpton Corr. 17 To make prossis against my 
Coussin Godfrey, to bring the issues and profits that he 
hath received, .and else to cours him from day today. 1600 
H OLLAND Livy ni. xi. 96 [He] coursed and troubled \agitare'\ 
the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes as it were with 
open warre. 

+ 4 . To chase or drive with blows; hence, to 
drub, trounce, thrash. Obs. 

1583 Abp. Sandys Serm, (1841) 37 He bestirred him with 
his whip, coursed those simoniacal choppers and changers. 
1589 tr. Marprel. Eft C iv b, Let me take you againe in 
such a pranck, and ile course you, 1396 Spenser F Q. v. 


iv. 44 That mighty yron man With his strange weapon . , 
Them sorely vext, and courst, and overran. 1611 Cotgr., 
Accommoder . , slIso, to course, beat, cudgelL Ibid, s.v, 
Robbe, He courst his coat or Ja^et soundly. 

5. intr. To run or gallop about, to run as in a 
race, to career; also transf. of liquids, etc. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) F viij, A 
trumpettour, that coursed as a knyght vpon a horse. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xii. viii. (1622) 163 Caractacus 
coursing hither & thither. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 66 
Swift as Quick-siluer, it courses through The natural Gates 
and Allies of the Body. 1674 tr. Schffier's Lapland xxvii. 
125 To course through Woods and Mountains. 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase i. 187 In wanton Rings Coursing around. .The 
merry multitude disporting play. 1824 W. Irving T. Trazh 
I. 266 Coursing like a colt across its lawns. 1830 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. x. 79 Raising her hand to her face 
to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her cheeks. 
ffig. 1842 Tennyson Card, Daughter^ 217 We spoke of 
other things; we coursed about The subject most at heart, 
t b. To course it : in same sense. Obs. 

1633 G. FIerbert Temple, Sinnes Round i, Sorrie I am, 
That my offences course it in a ring. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. 

+ e. fig. To * run ’ over or through successively 
a number of particulars, writings, etc. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 72 She did so course o’re my 
exteriors with such a greedy intention. 1641 Milton Re- 
form, I. (1851} 16 It were tedious to course through all his 
writings. 421734 North Lives <1826) III. 337 After they 
have coursed through all sciences and literate enquiries. 

6 . intr. To steer or direct one’s course ; to take 
or pursue a particular course, 

155s Eden Decades 6 x Counsynge alonge by all thecoastes 
and goulfes. 1723 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 343 
They took the southemmo.st channel, and thus they coursed 
for three or four days. 1772 Ann, Reg. 134/2 The Roman 
roads that coursed from Mancunium to the neighbouring 
stations. 1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv, N. Amer, 32 We 
..then coursed down a considerable stream. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlv, (18561 419 We coursed more than the 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

+ 7. intr. To run a course (in a fight or tourna- 
ment). Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, iv. iv. 30 So as they courst, and tumeyd 
here and theare. 

+ b. Oxford Univ, To oppose a thesis in the 
Schools. Obs, 

x66o [see Coursing vbl.sb. 3]. 1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. I. 
479 He did with as much facility course (or oppose his An- 
tagonist) in the publick Schools, as in Latine. 

8 . tratis, [from 5 .] To run or move swiftly over 
(a place) or along (a particular path). 

1789 WoRDSW. Even, Walk mx In thoughtless gaiety I 
coursed the plain. i8ox Southey Thalaba vi. xxvii, Tears 
coursed his burning cheek. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 117 
Fauns, .tired With coursing the wide pastures, 
b. To follow the course of. rare. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N, Amer. 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streams, and then cross- 
ing one range of hills after another, 

9. causal. To cause to run, exercise in running; 
to give \.a horse) a run ; to use (greyhounds) in 
coursing. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 534 She would course horses, and 
ride them to water. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to course dogs. 16^ 
R. H. School Recreat. 29 Course not your Florse hard 4 or 
5 Days before your Match, a 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Wks, 1 . 19 The greyhound ye desired to course. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ.^ iL (ed. 3) 10 Two grey-hounds will run 
down more hares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately. 

+ 10. fig. To turn over in one’s mind. Obs. rare. 
1600 Holland Livy xl. viii, 1064 He walked up and 
downe alone . . coursing and discoursing \voluians\ many 
matters in his head. 

+ 11. To put through a course (of physic). Obs. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conf. 11. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 You 
have been dosing me ever since I was born . . you have 
thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. 

12. Mining. (See quot.) 

i8sx Greenwell Cofi.trade Terms Norikumb. if Durh. 
17 Coursing, conducting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of stoppings, properly ar- 
ranged. Air is usually coursed or shetned ‘ two and two 
or ‘ three and three according to the greater or less quan- 
tity of fire-damp evolved. 

Course, v,'^, to exchange, etc. : see Coese zi. 
Course, obs. f. Coaese,Cobse,Cos8 jA 2, Curse. 
+ Cou*rse-a-park. Obs. Name of a country 
game, in which a girl called, out one of the other 
sex to chase her. 

16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past i. iii. 19 Staid with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake : Or that he cours’d a parke 
with females fraught, Which would not runne except they 
might be caught. 1640 G. H. Witts Recreations (N.), At 
CQurse-a-park, without all doubt, He should have first been 
taken out By all the maids i’th town. X67S Teonge Diary 
(1S25) 112 Like boys and gyrles at course-a-packe, or harly 
breakes. 

Coursed (koaist),^//. a. [f. Coubse sb. 8c v.'] 

1. [f. the vb.] Chased, sfod as a hare by grey- 
hounds. 

X740 Somerville Hobhinol iii. 427 So the cours’d Hare to 
the close Covert flies. 1888 Harpers Mag. July 199, I 
swerved like a coursed hare. 

2. [f. thesb ] Ofmasonry: Laid or set in courses. 

183X Ruskin Stones Veu. I. v. § 6 There are solid as well 

as coursed masses of precipice. x86i Smiles Engin. IL 173 
The whole of the masonry was plain rustic coursed work. 


CoU’l^eless, a. Without a (definite) course. 

1843 Hirst Poems 68 Vessels rudderless and courseless. 

+ CouTSely, atdv. Obs. [f. Course sb. + -lt 2.] 
In due or ordinary course or order. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 271 Kende, or kynde of thyngys jjat 
Godd cowrsly bathe insett, natura. X447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 59 The 12 signes. .In the zodiak cercle had passyde 
coursly. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxxviii 276 He renewed 
coursely the Chartre house of Witham, besyde Salysbury. 

Coursely, -ness, obs. ff. Coaesely, -ness. 
Courser^ (kd®*isoi), [in earlier sense im- 
mediately repr. OF. courseur, L, cursdr-em, n. of 
action from currere to rim : in later senses prob. 
directly f. Coubse v. or Coubse sh. + -eb.^] 

+ 1. A runner; one who runs in a race, a racer. 
<351300 Cursor M, 267 (Cott.) Cursur[z/.n cursor, coursur] o 
werld man aght it call For almast it ouer-rennes all. 1652 
Gaule Magastrom. 309 A certain courser, intending to try 
his speed at the Olympick games. 

+ 2. One who chases or pursues. Obs, 

1590 R. Harvey PL Perc. 16 The greatest coursers, and 
professed hunters of dumbe dogs. 1673 Wycherley Gentl, 
Dancing-Master i. ii, If he cannot protect us from the con- 
stable, and these midnight coursers, ’tis not a house for As. 
+ 3. Courser of btdls \ a bull-baiter. Obs. 

JS99 Minsheu Dial. Sp, y Eng. (1623) 20, I was once a 
courser of Buis, and I alwaies tooke pleasure in fierce Buis. 

+ 4 . A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 
University) : see Coubse v. 7 b. Obs. 

1658 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)I. 242 A noted sophister 
and a remarkable courser, .in the public schooles. x688 
Miege Er. Diet., Courser or Disputant in Schools. 

5 . One who practises the sport of coursing. 

1781 P. Beckford Hunting (1802) 29 Some coursers even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashionable colour, are 
curs, and not greyhound.s. 1824 Byron Juan. xvi. Ixxx, 
Hunters bold, and coursers keen. 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Rur. sports § 1910 The fore-legs . . are more inaportant 
organs m the greyhound than many a courser imagines, 
b. A dog used for coursing. 

x6oo Surflet Counirie Farme vii. xxix. 855 Collets hung 
with bels put about the dogs neckes which are called 
coursers. 1882 Daily News 15 Feb. 4/6 A sale of grey- 
hounds. .[The] famous courser Salamis brought 245 guineas. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greyhounds. . 
racers and not coursers. 

6 . A building stone used in forming a course. 

1883 Blacklaw Quarry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 

per lineal foot. 

CcTirser^ (koe-isoi). Forms: 4 couxeere, 
corsour, 4-5 eoursere, coursour, 5 cursoure, 
(5 conxeyer, corsiare,coreser, couresere, covPTS- 
sox, -sex, coxsowyr), 5-6 cuxsex, 6 cnxsoxe, 
couxsax, 6-9 Sc. euxsoux, 4- conxsex. [a. F. 
cotirsier, OF. cojsier=PT. corsier. It. corsiere t—h. 
type ^cursdrius, f. cursusi see Coubse. In ME. 
the ending -our was often erroneously substituted.] 
1 . orig. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, etc. [cf. Coubse 5] ,* a charger. 

b. Since i7thc. usually taken as: A swift 
horse, a racer. But in either sense now only poetic 
or rhetorical. 

c X300 K. A Us. 4056 And sette him on an hygh corsour. 
X393 Gower Conf. III. 41 A courser, that he sholde ride 
Into the felde. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr, Sovoley. x. (1483’' loi A 
fayre courcyer brydeled with gold. X484 Caxton Chivalry 
25 Knijtes oujt to take coursers to luste and to go to 
tomoyes. X30X Douglas Pal. Hon. 551 Vpon a hardit 
curser stout and bald. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 2:52 
This Colgernus vpone ane cursour wycht. With ^eir ra 
hand all cled in armor brycht. 1393 Shaks Rich, fl, i, ii. 
51 That they may breake his foaming Coursers hacke, And 
throw the Rider headlong in the Lists. 1630 R. Johnsm's 
Kingd. 4- Commw. 421 The Courser of Naples- .though he 
he not so swift as the Spanish Genet, yet is he better able 
to indure travell, and to beare the weight of Armor. ^ 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 35 Armed at all pieces, 
and mounted on a great Courser. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. 
HI. xlviii. 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. 1867 
Bryant poems. Brighter Day ii, The fiery coursers fling 
Their necks aloft, and snuff the morning wind. 

b* 1697 Dryden Yirg, Georg, m. 27 Then I.. a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 1719 Young Busiris 1. i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 223 He alighted from his 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

+ 2 . A Stallion. Obs. or Sc. 

1483 Cath. AngL 79 A Cowrssor, admissarius. 1370 
Levins Manip. A courser, eguus admissarius, 1808 
Jamieson, Cursour, couser, cusser, a stallion. 1862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot 5 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil. 

3 . Comb., as courser-breeding ppL adj. 

*725 Pope Odyss. xxi. 374 Wide Elis’ courser-breeding 
plain. 

Courser ^ (ko»*JS 3 i). ZooL [ad. L. cursdrius, 
orig. adj, * adapted to running’, used subst. as a 
generic name.] A bird of the genus Cursorius, 
noted for swift running; esp. C. isahellinus, the 
cream-coloured courser, a native of Northern 
Africa, very rarely seen in England. 

X766 Pennant Zool. II.108. X840 tr. CuvieVs A nim. Kingd. 
237 We shall place near the plovers and oyster-catchers, 
the Courser. 1878 T. IdKXvri Return Native i. x, A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird so rare that 
not more than a dozen have ever been seen in England. 

Courser var. of Cobseb, Obs., dealer. 
Coursette, obs. f. Cobset. 

Coursey, -ie, obs. ffi Cubtst, var. of Couest. 
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Coursing (koo'-isig), -uhL [f. Cotjese 2?.] 

1 . The action of the verb Codesbj runuiDg, 
racing, pursuing*, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chrm^ IL xoi There shall bee no such 
gadding nor coursing over any more to Rome._ 1586 Cog an 
Haven Healik L (1636) 4 There was wrastling, running 
with Horses .. coarsing with Charriots. i6ia Brerewood 
Laftg.^ Relig-. -nn, 138 The coursings and streamings of 
riv^s. .from, the midland parts toward the sea. 

2 . spec. The sport of chasing hares or other 
game with greyhonudis, by sight. 

i538T.ELANn Itm. Vll. loa Faire Launds, for Coursynge. 
i&a6 'BkCon Sylva § 990 In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey* Hounds. ^1710 C. Fu:nnes Diary 1 A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for. . Rideing, Hunting, Course- 
ing. 187a Blaine ,A>«:jrc'4 Rural Sparts v. 551 Coursing^ 
as a |>opular term, is understood, to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, in which the dogs, .pursue their game by sight only., 
aifriB. 3:837 Lockhart Scott xlix, A grand coursing match 
on Newark hill. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xl, Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting. 

1 3 >. Oxford Univ. The opposing or challenging 
of a thesis in the Schools. Ohs. 
ic66o Woou Life (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 1. 353 In Oliver’s time 
..excellent disputations and mu^ zealous coursing. 16913 
— Aih. Oxon. IL 603 Coursing in the time of Lent, that is 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other in disputations, did commonly end In blows, a 1683 
Shaftesbury m Remm. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 I went Co Oxford to Exeter College . . [We] did then 
maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Church. 

4 . Comk, as coursing-joint (see quot.). 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech.^ Cotirsingdointy. the mortar- 
joint between two courses of bricks or stones. 

t CoUTsing, vld, sk^ Obs, nonce-wd. [f. Coukse 
(S ee quot) 

3:345 Latimer \st Senn. lef Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The 
Icyages grace liath systers. . whych by succession and course 
are inheritours to the crowne. Who yf they shulde mary 
with straungers, what should ensue God knoweth. But God 
graunt they neuer come vnto coursyug nor succedynge. 
CoUTSing’, fpL a, [-ING ^.] That courses : 
see the verb. 

1599 Shaks, Hen. i. ii, 143 We do not meane the 
coursing snatchers onely. 1735 Somerville Chase i, 229 
The mean murd’rous coursing Crew ; intent On Blood and 
Spoil. iSoi Edgeworth I. 307 Cmirsing 

officers., and iwiUkmg officers. 

Cotirsiter, -or, obs. iY, Cuhsitob. 

CoTxrsse, obs. f. Cokse. 
tCoUTSy, -sey. Ohs, Also«sie. [a. obs. F. 
ceursiey corsu{m Cotgr. 1611) « .tt. corsia, deriv. 
of corso Course.] A raised passage from prow to 
poop of a galley over the rowing benches. 

1611 CoTCHt., Coursie, the Coursey; or, the Gallerie tike 
space, on both sides whereof the seats of the slaues are 
placed. 1687 J, Phillips Quix. 577 With that the Admiral, 
leaping upon the Coursey, * Courage, Boys, all hands to 
work, let her not scape Us L a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais ni. 
lii. 429 Hatches, Decks, Coursies, Bends and Walls of his 
Carridcs. 

Court (kdojt), Forms: 2-4 curt, 3 knrt, 
(4 coureto, curth), 4-5 kou.rt(t, 4-6 curte, 
cort(0, 4~7 court0j (5 courtte, cowiftt, cowurt, 
kourtt, 5-6 cowrte, 6 cortte), 3- court. [Early 
ME, rw/'/, court, a. OF. sort, curt, later cmrt 
(from ifithc. cour) = Pr. cort, Sp. and It. cort&i-^ 
L. cohort-em, cort-evi (nom. cohors, cars, in med.L. 
certis, curtis) court, poultry-yard, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (Cohort), crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At an early date the F'rench 
word appears to have been associated with L. 
ctiria (which has not itself survived in Romanic', 
and hence apparently the series of senses under 
branches III and IV, in which ciiria is the regular 
medL. equivalent.] 

I. An enclosed area, a yard. 

1 . A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a yard, a court-yard ; e,^. 
that surrounding a castle, or that left for the sake 
of light, etc. in the centre of a large building or 
mass of bitildings; formerly also a farm-yard, 
poultry-yard. At Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 9934 (Cott.l pat castel brightnes sua 
vngnede Oueral curt on lenght and brede. 1377 
Langl. F. PL B. XV. 466 Rijt as capon es in a court cometh 
to mettnes whistlynge. 1534 Coveroale 2 Sam. xvii. iS 
They, .came to a mans house at Bahurim, which had a w'eU 
in his courte. xS4a Boqrde Dyefary 23S Than deuyde the 
lodgynges by the cyreuyte of the quadryuyall courte. 
*555 Eden Decades 259 There are.. in the castelL.tljree 
very large courtes in the which the noble men of the courte 
haue theyr lodgynges. 1611 Bible Esther \\ i Esther., 
stood iu^ the inner court of the kings house. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Brdlding (Arh.) 550 And in all the foure Corners of 
that Court, Faire Staire Cases. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cava- 
fi840> 7S The king came down into the castle court. 
1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich’s Arckit, (1B18) 147 Through the 
entrance you go into the great court xSzS Scott A’. M. 
Perth xvii, The jolly train hatted before the door of Sir 
John Ramorny’a house, which a small court divided front 
the street, x86a Stanusy fem.^ Ch, (18773 1, iv. 75 Round 
the cloisters of the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansions. 

b. Each of the uncovered enclosures surrounding 
the Jewish tabernacle, and constituting the temple 


area round the fane or sanctuary on Mount Moriah. 
[Vulg. ' 

*535 CbvERDALE Ps. Ixiv. 4 Blessed is the man whom 
thou chosest . . that he may dwell in thy courte. i6ri B^le 
Ex. xxvii. 12 And for the breadth of the Court, on the W est- 
side shalbe hangings of fifty cubits. — Ps.: Ixxxiv. 2 My 
souie longeth, yea euen fainteth for the courts ot th.e Lord. 
Jig, 1619 W. Whately Gods^ Hiisb. i. 32 The true Chris- 
tian, .hath faire more to doe in the inward rooiiies of his 
Koule, than in the, outer court of his conuersation. 1874 
Morlsy Compromise (18861 50 Those who unfortunately 
have to sit in the darkness of the outer court. 

C. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition building, a museum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 
ment of science, art, or industry. 

This application of the word appears to have originated 
in the structure of the building in Hyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, divided the 
central area into a number of rectangular sections; these 
being themselves open to the lofty roof, while bordered on 
tw'O sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name; the 
term was further extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham (as in the Alhambra, Egyptian, Pompeian, and Renais- 
sance Courts), and in later Exhibitions has been used with 
still greater extension it has also been, with more close- 
ness to. the original nation, a{>plied to the central open area 
of a museum, surrounded by its arcades and galleries. 

1851 Hlust, Loud. Nev^s 3 May 364/x The very nature of 
the construction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts ; and this is distinctly illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery, .there are four of these large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the transept in each of these 
western divisions of the Building, .from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature in the arrangements. 
Ibid. 31 May 494 The Tunis Court. Ibid. 495 1'he Canadian 
Court . . The Building Court. 1854 {title) The Ten Chief 
Courts of the Sydenliam Palace, i86a Hlust. Loud, Hews 
XL. 315/1 {International Exhtbi) The French Court 
will be the large.st. .section of the forei^ department in 
the whole building. x885 Guide to Colonial <5* Ind Exhib. 
21 The Court devoted to Tea, ColFee, and L’obacco is filled 
with the largest assortment of specimens ever got together. 
1891 Kelly's Direct. Oxfordsh. 697/2 The Oxford University 
Museum. .The main entrance . . leading into a large lobby 
and thence into the great Court, which has a glass roof 
supported by iron columns and arches . . the court is sur- 
rounded by an open arcade of two storeys. 

1 2 . A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard ; a large house or castle. In early 
times applied to a manorial house ; = Bury. Ohs, 

X2Q7 R. Glouc. (1724) 3S5 Hii by gonne hem to sprede, 
And robby aboute & beme, & courtes adoun caste. Ibid. 
546 Curt Lincolne Sc Berkeley & other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the lond tho a fure ido. CX300 Hceoelok 1685 His 
wif he dide with him lede, Vn-to ^ heye curt [Ubbe’s 
castle] he yede. c 1330 Sir Beues 334 Toward is kourt Iv.r. 
hous] he [Sir Saber] him kende. X377 Langl. P, PL B. 
xm. 23 Conscience bad me come to his courte, with 
clergye sholde I dyne. 1508 Stow Surv . xxxiii. (i6m) 294 
The name of Aldermans Wie (which is to say a Court) 
there kept in their Bery or Court-ball. X847-78 Halliwell, 
Cottrt, the principal house in a village. 1887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial, lE. D. S.I, Court, or Court lodge, the 
manor house, where the court leet of the manor is held. 

b. Often in proper names of English manor- 
houses, Uamptmt Court, Tottenham Court. 

a 1529 Skelton Why not to Court 40X To whyche court 2 
To the kynges courte, Or to Hampton Court? cstyi 
Risdon Surv. Devon (1714) IL 89 This Nutwell Court 
(which signifies a Mansion-house in a Seigniory)!. _ 1737 
Pope Hor. Episi. ii. ii. 232 Delightful Abs-court, if its 
fields afford Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Court 3 Let us piaiic there At 
Audley Court. 

3 . In a town : A confined yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening off a street, and built 
around with houses ; ‘ a small opening inclosed, 
with houses and paved with broad stones, dis- 
tinguished from a street * (J.). 

In towns, usually tenanted by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into bu.si- 
ness offices, e.g. Coptkall Court, Hatton Court (Thread- 
needle Street', and the like. 

1687 Land. Gaz, No. 2298/3 He Hv’d in Drury-lane in 
Kings- Mead-Court. X799 tr. MeisteVs Lett. Eng. 178 
Lofies and Courts [in London] are passages through which 
no carriage can pass, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. 1838 Lytton 
Leila i. v, He . . continued his way with rapid strides, 
through various courts and alleys. 1847 Alb. Smith CAr. 
Tadpole 'xxx.\^Z^<p 177 The shop .. was situated in a little 
narrow court 1^5 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A city- 
bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy streets and courts, 

4 . An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered or 
covered, with a smooth level fioorj, in which tennis, 
rackets, or fives are played ; the plot of ground 
marked out for lawn-tennis ; also applied to each 
of the quadrangular divisions marked on such 
grounds. (See Tennis-ooobt, etc.) 

15x9 in Left. 4; Papers Hen. F/// (Brewer) III. n, The 
tennis court at Richmond. X587 Holtnshed Chron. 545 He 
would tosse him som London balles that perchance would 
shake the walles of the best court in France. 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen. F, i.u, 265 Tell him, he hath made a match with such 
a Wrangler, That all the Courts of France will he disturb’d 
With Chaces. _ 1684 R, H. School Recreat. 84 Tennis, .is a 
Pastime, used in close or open Courts, by striking a little 
Round Ball to and fro ..with a Racket, 1878 Julian 
Marshall Ann, Tennis 1x5 In order to understand the 


game of Tennis, one .should first of al( become acquainted 
with the arena, or Court, in which it is played. Ibid. 117 
The area enclosed between the lines x and p, and the 
walls,, may be called the service'court i and tlie area en-? 
closed between x, p, /*, and the main wall, tho. pass.court, 

II. A princely residence, household, retinue, 

6 . The place where a sovereign (or other high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retinue. 

This sense is said to have arisen in Old French, the name 
ertrt being applied to the residences of the early Frankish 
kings on their rural domains: see Littre, and cf. sense 2.' 
But the actual history is involved in obscurity from the 
paucity of early evidence. 

anqp Lofsongxxi Cot t. Horn, 231 An rice king, .wolde..; 
^eclepieu all his under-keod j?at hi. .to his curt [berie] come 
sceolde. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. viii. 15 pei..knowen! con- 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places. , c 1386 Chaucer: 
Knts. T. 646 He . . Is riden in to the feeldes hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweye. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Eng. 17 The messagers of Rome came to the grete 
Arthurs court. 1534 Tihuale Luke yii, 25 They which are! 
gorgeously appareled and lyue delicatly are in kynges 
courte-s, 1600 Shaks, A. J' L. i. iii. 43 Mistris, dispatch, 
you with your safest haste. And get you from our Court. 
1667 Milton P. L.i. 497^ In Courts and Palaces he also 
Reigns And in luxurious Cities. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 509 The quarters of William now began to present the 
appearance of a court. 

U. The establishment and surroundings of a 
sovereign with his councillors and retinue. 

aizzs Ajicr. R. 210 Auh heo lebbeS to he ueonde. Sc, 
beoS alle ine his hirde, & serueS him ine his kurt. 1340: 
Ayenb. 256 Ac ulatours and lye5eres bye’p to grat cheap me 
hare cort. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) vi. 18 pe maner of his 
[the Soudan’s] courte schold I wele ynogh ken. 1598 
Shaks. Memy IV. 11. ii. 62 When the Court lay at Windsor, 
i66s Boyle Occas, Rejl. v. v. (1675) 316 It will, .be imitated 
by all tho.se on whom the Court has Influence. 1704 Addi- 
son Italy 9 Pictures of the reigning Beauties of the Court 
of BVance. 1830 D' Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. 93 Charles 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the Medici 1851 Tennyson To ike 
Quem 25 May children of our children say.. ‘Her court 
was pure 

b. without article or other defining word {at 
court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but including the persons and proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, etc. 

cx’ipa Bekei 165 He com to court and wa.s in god offiz, 
With the Archebischop of Canterbury. 6-1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 140 And peyned hire to countrefete cheere Of court, 
and been estatlich of manere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11527 All 
the councell fro kourtt was clenely depertid. a 1329 Skel- 
ton {title), Why come ye nat to Courte? x6ii Shaks. 
Cymb. m. iv. 129 You shall be mist at Court. 6KX704T. 
Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 29 His writings . . had the 
air of Court. X75^ Johnson Idler No. 64 ? 3, 1 appeared at 
court on all publick days, 1839 Tennyson Elaine 1118, 1 
go in state to court, to meet the (^[ueen. 

c. 71 ie Court : as an institution. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/4 She norysshed them more 
I for de.sert than for the courte. a i6xd Beaum. & Fl. Cmt. 
Country n. i, The court’s a school, indeed, in which .some 
few Learn virtuous principles. 1707 Curios, in Husk ^ 
Card. 22 Every one is tir’d with being here, hut the Court 
enervates our Resolution. 1803 Scott Last Minsir. 10. 
ii, Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

7 . The body of courtiers collectively ; the 
retinue (councillors, attendants, etc.) of a sovereign 
or high dignitary. (Construed as plural.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5244 (Cott.) loseph of his fader herd, 
Wit his curt gain him he ferd. Alexafiderffi,! 

A crie ^at all jze curte knistis and erles Suld put ]>aim in-to 
presens his precep to here. 1481 Caxton Reynard i. (Arh.) 

; 5 Whan the kynge of alle beestis had assemblid alle his 
court. 1600 Disc. Gourie Conspir, in Moyses Mem. (1755) 
266 All the huntsmen, .attending his majestic on the green, 
and the court making to their horses. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist (1776) VII. 198 In the presence of the Great Duke of 
Tuscany and his court. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xxii, If 
the king and the whole court are standing by 1 1839 Ten- 
nyson Guinevere 2t One morn when all the court, Green- 
suited.. Had been, their wont, a-maying. 
f b. An escort. Ohs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 381 Part of the court had Wal- 
lace labour seyne. Ibid. iv. 22 Wallace sum part befor the 
court furth raid. 

8 . The sovereign with his ministers and coun-’ 
cillors as the ruling power of a state, or in inter- 
national relations. ( Construed as singular.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 163 In Charabre whom the court 
avaunceth. 1631 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers {Ca.mdQn) 
234 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of the 
French court. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. IL 641 An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi. 1848 W. 
H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten F. II. 622 The two 
cabinets whose union had caused the northern courts .so 
much uneasiness. Mad. Accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's. 

b. Court 0/ Home i the papal Curia. 

C12190.S'. Eng. Leg. I. 25/50 pe erende hat buy broujten 
fram pe court of Rome, c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725] i 
He wente vnto he coiu*te of Rome, For to tak his penance. 
£• 1400 Apol. Loll. 12 In he court of Rome mai no man geyt 
no grace, but if it be bowt. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, ii. il 
X05 The Court of Rome commanding, 

III. An assembly held by the sovereign. 

9 . A formal assembly held by the sovereign at 
his residence : in early times, of his councillors 
and great lords, for purposes of administration ; in 
later times to give state receptions, audience to 
ambassadors, and the like. The early use has 


COTTET. 


1091 


COTOT, 


given rise to the ‘ high court of parliairient * (sense 
lo), and ‘ the king’s courts’ of justice (sense ri) ; 
the modern use is naturally associated -with senses 
6 , 7 , as in U b& presented at courts ■ 

■ 1154 O.E. ChroH. (Laud MS.), And fHenri] held i>»r fin 
Xundene] micel curt. _ [The regular phrase said of earlier 
‘kings was ‘ heoid his hired ' : cf. 1085, 1091, 1106, 1110.I 1700 
Dryden Cytnon ^ Jpkig . 42 In that sweet isle where Venus 
keeps her coui-t. 1831 Sir J; Sinclair €orr. II. 331 At 
Berlin, the Court was only held or Sundays. 1859 Tenny- 
son Ger. ^ Em J 146 For Arthur oh the Whitsuntide before 
^Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 1879 Miss Yonge 
Game&s Ser. iv. ix. 109 He.. journeyed to York, and held 
court there for a week. 

, ly. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. 

10. Applied to Parliament. Cf. Sp. Cortes. 

1450 Impeachm. Dk. Suffolk in Poston. Lett. No. 76 I. 
105 We. .pray that this be enacte in this your High Courte 
of Parlement. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, v, ii. 134 Now call 
we OUT High Court of Parliament, And let vs choose such 
Limhes of Noble Counsaile. a 1600 Hooker ErcL Pol. 
VIII. yi, § 10 Parliament being a mere temporal court. 1662 
Mk. Com. Prayer.^ A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to he read during their Session. 

11. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and determine any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

Justice was in early times administered in assemblies held 
by the sovereign personally (sense^ 9’, then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court; hence the title 
the King's Courts {curia- regis). 

In this sense more fully defined as court of law^ la7v~ 
covert, court of justice^ of judicature. These are distin- 
guished as stcperior or inferior ^ according to their respec- 
tive rank, the highest court of a countiy or .state being 
called the Supreme Court. Court of first instance : a court 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeal^ to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court of record : seequot. 1765. 

[1292 Britton 1. i. § i En dreit de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt. Hid. § 11 Sauve les Justices qi suivent nous 
en nostre Court] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 471 The king 
wolde, that in is court the pie solde be driue, c 1300 Beket 
606 That he scholde fram thulke curt biclipie to the , kynge. 
CVipta Cmt. Love 239 In )?e kynges court 5it vche day Me 
vseh jjulke selue lay. ^1330 R, Brunne Ckron. (1725) 173 
pe courte opon him sat, J?e quest filed him & schent. 1490 
Plumpton Corr. 91 The serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costeth much money. 1596 
Shaks. Merck, F. iv. i. 243, 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the iudgement. Hid. 338 He hath refus’d it in' the open 
Court. 1637 Decree Star Ckamb. in Miltods A reop. (Arb.) 
8 ITie Court hath now also ordered, That the .said Decree 
shall speedily be Printed. 1641 Te^'tnes de la Ley 94 b, 
The gi'eater part are Courts of record, some are not, and 
therfore accounted base Courts in comparison of the others. 
c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com, Laws (ff>4o) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognizance of such causes as are to be 
ended by the positive laws of the land. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1.257 He [the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of judicature. Ibid.^ III. 24 A court of re- 
cord is that where the acts and judicial proceedings are en- 
rolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
mony. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Pleading i. § 2 This 
Would often embarrass the jui*y, and sometimes the Court 
itself. x864_ Spectator No. 1875. 641 This new Court is to 
be in ecclesiastical matters a Court of first instance. 1879 
Froude Csesar x. no The courts of the Equites . . were to 
be composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators. 1886 Morley Pop. Culture Crit. Misc. III. 16 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. xlii. The Judiciary 
in every State includes three sets of courts: — A supreme 
court or court of appeal ; superior courts of record ; local 
courts. 

b. With many specific qualifications indicating 
the sphere, business, or constitution of the court, as 
Base, Burgh, Circuit, County, Criminal, Customary, 
Forest, Hundred, Insolvent, Manorial, Police, Sheriff, 
etc. : C. it/'Admiralty, Arches, Attachments, Augmenta- 
tion, Chancery, Chivalry, Common Pleas, Equity, 
Guestling, High Commission, Justiciary, King's or 
Queen’s Bench, Lodemanage, Piepowder, Probate, Ses- 
sion, Stannaries, Tiends, Trailbaston, Wards, etc., for 
which see these words. 

e. Court of Claims : a court in which claims 
are adjudicated on ; in XT. S. a court sitting at 
Washington for the investigation of claims against 
the government ; also, in some States, a county- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Court of Couscieuce or of aeq.uests : 
a small debt court ; court of comcience (fig*), con- 
science as a moral tribunal. 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shak?. Soc.) 17 Signor Emulo has 
warnM my master to the court of conscience. 1680 Dry- 
den Prol. Lee's Ceesar Borgia 23 One theatre there is of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was called the 
Com*t. 1689 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 563 An act for 
erecting a court of conscience at Newcastle ujion Tine. 
1691 Ihid. II. 314 Many Irish were come to Dublin, .to de- 
mand their estates, which were restored . . a court of claimes 
will be sett up there to decide such mattens. 1798 W. Hut- 
ton Autohiog. 123 Courts of Requests or Courts of Con- 
sciencej for the recovery of small debts, were first estab- 
lished in the reign of Henry VIII., and they now exist 
under local Acts, in many populous places. 1882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper, h. 24 Here and there in the metropolis 
were dotted small debts courts, .called Courts of Request. 

12. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is judicially administered. 

<Ih many phrases senses 11 and 12 are blended : cf. h.) 


1^x300 Cursor M. 2x435 (Cott.) Bath to he queues curt 
hai com, l?e luu thrali badd giue him dom.] ibid. 19139 
(Edin.) pai gaderit oute ba}>e prince and priste, and set 
paim in pat curte imide. 1481 Caxton Reynard xiii. (Arb.) 
29 Reynart . . wente forth proudly with his neueu thurgh the 
hyest street of the courte. tS3o Palsgr. 210/1 Court where 
men plede, azuiifoir. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. iv. i 14 Go 
one and cal the lew into the Court. ^ 1628 Coke On Lilt. 
58 a, Court is a place where lustice is iudicially ministred. 
1862 Trollope Orley P\ xiv. 117 But won’t she have to go 
and sit in the court, — ^with all the people staring at her? 
1892 Pall Mctil G. 5 Feb. 6/1 The Master of the Rolls : 
W liat Ls a court? This remarkably ugly room is called a 
court, but it is not tiie ugly room that is a court. It is a 
court because we sit in k. 

b. without article or other defining word {in^ 
into, out of court, etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings. Also in phrases, as f men of court 
(= men of law), f attorneys of court, Inns of 
COUET. 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 398 Tu schalt, pu motild, to curt cumen 
seo^en. a 1300 Cursor M. 9478 (Cott.) pis es bot lagh . . 
V.sed in earth his ilk dai. c 1325 E, E. Allit. P. A. 700 To 
corte quen hou schal com, per alle oure causez schal he 
tryed. 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 409 They cared ffor no 
coyffes That men of court usyn. X474 Caxton Chesseyg 
Men of la we and attomeyes of court. 1556 Ckron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 17 This yere was a grete debate arose be- 
twene Flet strete and the howsys of corte. i6ix Shaks. 
Wint. T. III. ii. 10 It is his Highnesse pleasure, that the 
Queene Af^eare in person, here in Court. 1713 Pope 
Frenzy of J. D., Producing further proofs of this truth in 
open court. X883 Sir E. Fry in Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 596 A barrister may be . . reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself in court. Mod. The case had been 
already settled out of court. 

c. Phr, Out of court : said of a plain tilf who has 
forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly fg. 
of arguments having no claim to consideration. 

1846 Mill I..ogic iii. xx. § 2 The argument of analogy is 
put out of court. 184S Wharton Law Lex., Out ofCourf 
a plaintiff in an action at common law mu.st declare within 
one year after the service of a writ of summons, otherwise 
he is out of court. 1855 Bright Sp., Rzissia 7 June, These 
gentlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. 1885 
J. Bonar Matthus u. i. 252 Though there is much truth 
still in many of his statements, the conclusion he draws from 
them, .is quite out of court now. 

13. A session of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr. to hold (f keep) a court. (Cf. sense 9 .) 

[1292 Britton i. i. § 13 Et volums ausi, qe..soiint les 
Courtz tenues par les suytours.] 1297 R. Glouc, {1724) 538 
The constable of Gloucetre. .Held ofte, in the kinges name, 
courtes ver & ner. 14. . Customs of Malton in Surtees 
/fisc. (1890) 58 Thay schall haffe two Ballyffes and two 
undyr Ballyffes. .for to hold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
own fre will. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. iv. 4.3 Of these 
matters therfore there was kepte a courte agaynst Mene- 
laus. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, w. i. 27 The Archbishop Of 
Canterbury . . Held a late Court at Dunstable. C1774 T. 
Hutchinson Diary I. 69 The Superior Court was to be 
held the next morning in Boston. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 
(ed. 2) 197 Forfar., the county town of Angus-shire, 
where the sheriff has held his courts for upwards of two 
centuries. 

t b. A council of War. (Cf. Couet-Maetial). 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, immediately he called a Court of Coronels and Cap- 
taines. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 302 A Souldier 
..sneezing at a Court of War the whole Company bowed 
and blessed the Gods. 

14:. An assembly or meeting of the qualified mem- 
bers of a company or corporation {general court), 
or of the managing board or council thereof {court 
of assistants, committees, directors, gove7‘nors, ac- 
cording to the style of these in difFerent corpora- 
tions) ; also, the qualified members or board 
collectively- 

1527 Mimtte-hook of the Mercers* Company (London), The 
Courte of our Compeny holden the 5th day of March 1456. 
XS55 Articles Russia Co. in Hakluyt Fey. (1589) 295 The 
(Jouernour, Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled this day in open court. xs&^ Mkmte-dA Grocers' 
Co,, London, {keadmg), Courte of Assistaunts, 1600 (Dec. 
31) Charier E, Ind. Co., At any of their publick Assemblies, 
commonly called their General Court, holden for the said 
Company. x6o3 (title). Letter from the Factors at Bantam 
to the Court of Committees of the East India Company, 4th 
Dec. X619-20 Order Constit. Virginia 4 Rule 14 The 
Treasurer and the Counseil, or the Court, haue power to 
admit any into this Society. Ibid. 18 It shall not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless the Treasurer or Deputie with 
sixe Comitties be present. 1628 Charter of Ckas, I io 
Mattaokicsetts Bay Co., Thesaid governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company, .shall or may. .assemble 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves for 
the better ordering and directing of their affairs, ^ i66x 
Charter of Ckas. 11 to E. Ind. Co. 3 At any public As- 
sembly commonly called the Court General, holden for the 
said Company. 11^4 Charter Bank of Eng. (in Penny 
Cycl. HI- 380/1), That thktcen or more of the said go- 
vernors and directors . - shall constitute a Court of Direc- 
tors. 1713 Lend. Gaz. Na 3097/1 The Sovereign, Re- 
corder, Bur^sses, Freemen^ and Commonalty of Your 
Majesty’s - . Corporation of Kinsale, assembled at a Court of 
Deer-hundred. Act Incorp. Guy's Hosp. 13 Subject to 
the approbation or disallowance of a General Court or As- 
sembly of such intended Corporation. 1726 Craftsman 
No. 5 (1727) 43 This day was held here ,[at the East India 
House] a general Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England. 1829 Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1S69) p. 
vii, The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Wcurshipfal Company of Groceas. 1833 Alcjf renewing Char- 
ter of Bank of Eng. fin Penny Cw/. III. 383/1), A general 
Court of Proprietors oflhe Bank shall be held. 1839 Penny 


Cycl. XIV. 118/1 The senior law-officere of the city have 
seats in the court [of Common Council], but have no vote. 

. .The sheriffs attend the lord-mayor on state^occasjonsand 
at every court of aldermen. Ibid.ixg/i Certain senior mem- 
bers of the livery, who form what is commonb^ called ‘ The 
Court of Assistants.’ 1854 Stocqueler Brit. India 43 
There are eighteen directors of the East-Iiidia Company, 
ten or more of whom constitute a ‘court 

15. General Court : the designatioji of the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as 
Colonies and as States of the American Union. 

The former is the continuation of the ‘ general court ® of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, in preceding sense. 

162S Charter of Ckas. I to Maiiackusetis Bay Co., Held 
and kept by the governor, or deputy f^overnor of tlie said 
company, and seven or more of the said assistants, .which 
four general assemblies shall be styled and called the four 
great and general courts of the said company. x66z Massach. 
Colony Laws c. 108 <1814) 211 It is ordered by this court and 
theauthority thereof, that, etc. 1691 Massach.Province Char- 
ter (18x4) 8 Which said great and general court or assembly 
shall consist of the governor and council or assistants for the 
time being ; and of such freeholders of our said province or 
territory as shall be. .elected or deputed by the. .inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places, 1726 Explmt. Charter of 
Geo. I, The representatives, .shall, .elect a fit person out of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in such general court. 1776 Massack. Prav. 
Lmus xo Geo. Ill, c. 328 An act providing for a more equal 
representation in the General Court. 1777 335» ^ 

(1814) 701 Whereas the Ring of Great Britain hath abdicated 
the government of this and the_ other United States of 
America, by putting them out of his protection, and unjustly 
levying war against them. .Be it therefore enacted by the 
council and house of representatives in general court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, etc. i860 Bart- 
lett Did. Amor., Court, In New England this word is 
applied to a legislative body composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate ; as the (jcneral Court of Massachu- 
setts. 187S Jevons Money (1878) 24 The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts ordered, in 1649 [etc.]. 1889 Bryce Amer. 

Commw. I. xxxvii. 414. 

16, By some Friendly Societies, originally and 
particularly the Foresters, used as the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
‘ lodge ^ tent etc. of other Societies ; also a 
meeting of such a branch, and of the central body 
{High Court). 

Adopted from the style of the Court of the Forest or 
Forest-court ; cf. the similar use of the terms Ranger, 
IVoodward, etc. 

1851 C. Hardwick Friendly Soc. 9 In January, 1850, the 
forester-s consisted of 1553 courts (as they are named^ com- 
prising; 80,089 members. 1886 (title), Rule.s of Court ‘ Loyal 
Oxonian’ No 2991, Branch of the Ancient Order of Fores- ' 
ters. Ibid. Rule 23'The Beadles, .shall not admit into Court 
any but members of the Order. Report Chief R-egr. 

Friendly Soc. 31 The ‘ Royal Order [of Foresters] ' by 
August 1834 had opened 358 courts.. In that year, .a dis- 
ruption took place, and the * Ancient Order * was founded, 
drawing away to jtself, .294 courts of the Royal Order. 
Ibid. The first * H igli Court meeting^ was held at Salford 
in that year [i83>d> Ibid. 224 United Sisters B’riendly 
Society, Suffolk Unity. .Cambridge GouTt., Co wen Court 
.. Loyal Clifford Court. 

■y. 17. Homage such as is offered at court; 
atteotion or courtship shown to one %yhose favour, 
affection, or interest is sought : in phr. to make or 
j^y ionds) court to [F. fain la cour, fure sa 
cour ^]«CouET V. 3 , 4 .- (With quot. 1590 , cf. 
Acoouei?.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. ix. 2 Him the Prince with gentle 
court did bord. 1667 Evelyn Mom. (1857) H . 24, I went to 
make court to the Duke and Duche.ss of Newcastle, at 
their house in Clerkenwell. x6j6 Dryden Aurengz. (J i). 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did. 2712 Arbuth- 
NOT fohn Bull II. iv. (1755) 32 All the servants in the Family 
made high court to her. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett, 14 Sept., At supper, .the men had the permission of 
paying their Court. X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. ii. 
ji His court being rather made to her mother than to her- 
self, c i8so Arab. Hts. (Rtldg.) 126, I went every day at 
certain hours to pay^my court to the king. 1873 Black Fr. 
Thule iv. 49 Forgetting all the court that should have been 
paid to a pretty woman. X875 M. Pattison Casatshou 29 
Casaubon . . had probably fallen in love with Estienne\s 
MSS. collections, before he began to pay his court to the 
daughter. 

t b. ? Favour, influence. Ohs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 314 Let Christ’s love 
hear mo.st court in jrour soul and that court will bear down 
the love of other things. Ihid. I, 351, I am in some piece 
of court with our great Ring. 

■yr. 18. attrib. and Comh. : a. in sense ' of or 
belonging to a royal court as court-amour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
lam, -contempt, -ease, -faction, '\-familiar, -faskio7z, 
favour, -favourite, -flatterer, f -frump, t fuetts, 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manner's, -milliner, -mis- 
tress, -odour, -pageant, -poet, •^-rook, -sermon, -trick, 
-wit. -word ; court-bred, f -curious, -ridden adjs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 23 B^towing those 
charges vpon . . Court-familiars and fauorites. t6oi B. 
JoNSOM Poetaster iv. i, You must look to be envied, and 
endure a few court-frumps for it. x6ii Shaks, Wint. T. iv.iv. 
759 Receiues not thy Nose Court-Odour from me? Reflect 
I not on thy Basenesse <3ourt-contempt ? Ihid. 768 Aduo- 
cate's the Court-word for a Pheazant. a 1625 Fletcher 
£lder Br. iv. i. 2 You are . . Shapes, shadows, and the 
signs of men ; court-bubbles, That every breath or breaks 
or blows away. ^ 1631 Fuller David's Sin (1867) 235 Coui-t- 
enrious entertamment and fine fare. 1633 Ford Broken 
Hrt. II. ii. (1839) 5^ same whoreson court-ease is 
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temptation To a rebellion in the veins. 1647 R, Stapylton 
Juvenal 283 The great court favorite, Paris, sells The 
major’s place and colonel’s. 1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., 
While the king . . washes over with a court-fucus the worst 
and foulest of his actions. Ibid, iv. By him only and his 
court faction. Ibid, vi, Certainly court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
Ibid, viii. The quibbles of a court sermon. 1655 Bp. J. 
Richardson Upon Old Test. (T.) The court-ladies 
especially, that were faulty as the men. « 1661 Holyday 
Juvenal A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester, and so humouring a leud emperour, was become 
a noble man. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots .. nor in Court Amours. 1672 Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 61 I’m sure Sir, I made 
your Cloaths in the Court-fashion, 1679 J. Goodman Penit, 
Pardoned m. i. (1713) 275 What am I the better,, for 
court-favour and countenance ? s6Sa Dryden Dk. of Guise 
ii. ii, Ha ! Grillon here I some new court-trick upon me. 
1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I, 408 He was by a Court- 
Intrigue recall’d to Madrid. 1697 Dryden /®««VDed., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad a courtier, as, etc. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 57 ri A Fine Court- Lady, a 1713 
Wycherley Postk. Wks, 23 Qod.) Common court-friends, 
like common court-mistresses, ruin those they profess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738^ Swift Poi. 
Conversat. p. xxxiii, Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous Court-Chaplain, that there is no such place as 
Hell, 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xciii, Court-bred poets. 1787 
Hawkins Life Johnson 273 The refinements of court- 
manners. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, It was dangerous 
flattery . . to tell a poor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-beauty. 1836 Prichard Phys. Hist. Mankind (1851) 
1 . I Some brilliant ceremony, or court-pageant. ^ 1852 
Thackeray Esmond i. (1876) 2, I wonder shall History 
ever pull off her Periwig and cease to be court-ridden- 1888 
Miss Braddon Three 1. i. She afforded a Court 

Milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns. 

b. in sense ' of or belonging to a court of law’, 
as court-bar^ -fee, 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxviii. 13 David borroweth 
not colored Rhetorik from the court-barre. 182a T. 
Mitchell A ristoph. 1 . 92 And that same stock’s gone off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities, 

19. special combinations : court-almanac, an 
almanac or annual hand-book of royal families 
and their courts; f court-book (see quot.) ; 
t court-bowl, ?some form of the game of bowls 
(perhaps played in a court) j f court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality ; court-calendar = 
court-almanac ; f court-chair, tr. of L. sella 
curiills, curule chair; f court-chimney, ?a kind 
of small stove; court circular, a daily record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
newspapers ; f court-compliment, an insincere 
compliment offered out of politeness; f court- 
cream, insincere flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers; t court-cup (see quot. 1676 ); f court- 
dish (see quot.) ; t court-element, hollow flattery 
(cf. court-water') ; f court fagot, name of a kind 
of fagot; court-fold, *a farm -yard. Word 
(Halliw.) ; court-fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; f court- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
formula!) ; court-guide, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
addresses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
‘society’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have been presented at 
court) ; t court-hall, {a) the hall whe.e the king 
holds his court; {h) a manor-house (cf. Coukt- 
house) ; court-hill, a moot-hid, on which a 
court was held ; f court - holder, one who 
holds or presides at a court ; t court-jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jug ; cf. Black-jack ; 
t court-keeper, {a) - court-holder ; {f) .see quot. 
1847 ; court-lands (see quot); t court letter, 
the form of letter used in Court-hand ; f court 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household 
( G. Hof marsc hall) ; hence court-marshaless, the 
wife of a court marshal ; f court-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the Court ; court-mourning, a 
period of mourning observed at Court, ‘ mourn- 
ing ’ worn at Court or with court-dress ; f court 
nap (see quot.) ; court-newsman, a person ap- 
pointed to furnish news of the doings of the Court ; 
court-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court ; court-paper, an official paper giving 
particulars of the business before a (legal) court ; 
court-party, a political party which advocates 
the interests of the Court (cf. Country-party) ; 
t court-passage : see Passage (a game at dice) ; 
f court-post, the court-officer who carried letters 
between the Court and the post-office; courts 
Scotch, the court-language of Scotland; court- 
suit, {a) a suit preferred at Court ; f) a suit worn 
at Court, court-dress ; court-sword, a light sword 
worn as part of a man’s court-dress ; f court -tabla 
(cf. Court-cupboard); f court-water (cf. Court- 
holy-water). 

iS57 Order of Hospitalls F iv. You shall kepe a ^Court- 
booke..wheremto you shall write all things passed in any 


Courte or otherwise. 1672 Marvell Reh, Transp. I. 60 
One might shoot with the arbalet, or play at *Court-boule 
on Sundayes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farjne v. 
XX. 579 That which is called the finest bread, or *Court 
bread which is the lightest of all the rest, 1758 Garrick 
Male Coquette i. (Jod.) There are quicker successions in 
your honour’s list than the '’•'court-calendars. 1793 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett, 29 Sept,, If it had been an old court-calendar 
. . he would have received it with his best bow and smile. 
1618 Bolton Flories iv, ii. 292 There the Senator stabd at 
him, as he sat in his "’•Court-chaire. 1592 Greene Upst, 
Co?irtier in Harl. Misc, V. 414 iN.) They use. .no fire, but 
a little ■’•court chimnie in their owne chamber. 1840 
Dickens Old C. SkopK^ Mr. Chuckster entertained them 
with theatrical chit-chat and the ■*court circular. 1848 [see 
Circular B. 2]. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, ix, vi. § 13 This 
was in some of them but a *Court-Complement. a 1657 
Sir j, Balfour Ann, Scot, (1824-5) II, 180 more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of soume 
*courte creame one the comons. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 
(N.), And yet I know a hundred, .that will make a jolly 
shift with a *court-cup on their crownes, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 True Gentlew. Dclight\fi.\ Let it dry in an 
ashen dish, otherwise called a court-cup. .till it be dry, and 
it will be like a saucer, a 1655 Bp. G. Goodman Crt. Janies 
/, L 311 The King.. caused his carver to cut him out a 
■’•court-dish, that is, something of every dish, which he sent 
him, as part of his reversion. 1649 Milton Eikon. xvii, 
This intricate stuff tattled here of Timothy and Titus, and 
I know not whom their successors, far beyond *court ele- 
ment, and as far beneath true edification. 1523 MS. Acc. 
St. John's Hosp.j Canterb.y For raakjmg: of x loodis of 
■••Court fagot iijj. iiij^, 17S9 Walpoliana cxi. 46 Our '••Court- 
fools ceased with the reign of Charles I. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Fools 22 I'he authors thus played the part of court fools by 
deputy. 1699 T. C[ockman] Tullfs Offices (17061 276 
AquilUus. .had not then publish’d his *Court-forms about 
Knavery. 1814 Moore Epigr. i. 309, ‘ I want the Court- 
Guide said my Lady, ‘ to look If the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or 20*. 1S37 Thackeray Ravenswing i., 

Registered in Mr. Boyle’s ‘ Court Guide 1552 Huloet, 
■••Courte hall, Basilira, Regia Aula. 1598 Stow Surv. 
xxxiii. (1603)294 The name of Aldermans burie. .there kept 
in their Bery or Court-hall. ^ 1875 W. M' Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire 15 On the point of a tongue of land is an 
ancient *court-hiU. *540 Act 32 Hen, VII /, c. 13 § 7 The 
steward or deputy-stuarde or *courthoIder of the same leete 
or lawday. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 504 The 
Court-holdere of such. Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
*63* Celesiina 'E.^. 'DeA. Aiij, Like a Court -jack, which 
though it be blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest, 
xdiji W. Sheppard {title\ The *Court Keepens' Guide, for 
keeping of Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 1713 G. Jacob 
{iiile\. Complete Court Keeper ; or Land Stewards Assist- 
ant. 1847-78 Halliwell, Court-keeper the master at a 
game of racket, or ball. 1848 Wharton Law Lex.y * Court- 
lands^ domains or lands kept in the lord's hands to serve his 
family. 1690 Land, Gaz. No. 2612 '4 The Young Clerk 
Compleated.,with breaks off the *Court Letters, and 166 
Words Abbreviated in Court Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. 1692 Molesworth Acct. Denmark 
(1694) 147 The *Court Mareschal invites whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2845/2 Next 
. . the Grand- Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves of Office [at the Saxon Court]. 1833 S. Austin Char- 
act. Goethe 11.76 Countess and Hofmarschallin (*court-mar- 
shaless) von E — . 1624 Davenport City Ni.-Cap iv, Plave I 
ruined so many city-citadels to let in ^court-martialists, and 
shall this country-cottage hold out ? 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 771/2 Goldsmith’s last comedy was to be represented 
during some *coitrt-mourning. 1639 Shirley Genii, of Venice 
HI. iv, We are cheated by a '••court-nap [referring to an old offi- 
cer of the court who is going to arrest them]. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxiii. {heading\ Describes, far more fully than the 
*Court Newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party given by Mr. 
Bob Sawyer. 1863 Illustr. Lond. News 16 Jan.( Hoppe), The 
Queen has conferred the appointment of Court-newsman 
upon Mr. Thomas Beard. 1713 Pope Let. to Congreve 19 
Mar., The three first nights notwithstanding two of them 
were *court-nights) were distinguished by very full audiences 
of the first Quality. 1732 J. Louthian Fomtof Process (ed. 2) 
193 The Clerk, .should make a ’•Court-paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names of the J ustices present, and 
of the Persons indicted. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. VIII. Ixviii. 
(Jod.', The ’•court party reasoned in an opposite manner. 
1864 H. Ainsworth John Law i. (i88i) 8 Tnis second plan, 
though ikipported the court party, .was rejected. 1743 
List Govt, Officers in Chamberlayne St, Gt. Brit. ii. 80 
*CQUrt-Post, Dennis Bond, Esq; at per Diem £2. 1766 
Entick London IV. 295 There is a court-post, who has 2/. 
a day. 1818 Scott lirt. Midi, xlviii, She was educated in 
aconvent abroad, and speaks that pure^court-Scotch, which 
was common in my younger days. 163a Brome Crt, Begget 
I. Wks. 1873 I. 187 Your ayrne has bm to raise Your state 
by *Court-suits, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. hi. vii, It was 
Tubalcain that made thy very Tailor's needle, and sewed 
that court-suit of thine. i6zg Inv. Hcuseh. Goods {Trans. 
Essex Arch. Soc. New Ser. III. n, 167', i litle *Court I'able 
..i Court Cubberd, Carved. 1616 T. Adams IHsc. Sovle 
xviii. 67 The Flatterer is after the nature of a Barber ; and 
first trimmes the head of his masters humour, and then 
sprinkles it with *Coutt-water. 
t Court, sb,^ Ohs. Some kind of cart for carry- 
ing stones, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 
court-load. Cf. also Courtier 2, 

1576 Act 18 Eliz, c. xo. § 4 Every person shall be charged 
to find . . one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, Cars, or Drays, fuTOished for . . Repairing of the 
Highways [in Statutes of Irel, an. 12 Jas. I (Bolton, 432) 
printed ‘ Tumbrell, Dung-pOtt or Courtslad ']. 1577 Holin- 
sriED Chron. IV. 858 Yet had they for their horsse, their court, 
and their driver but oneiie twelve pence a dale. 1387 Flem- 
ing Contn. HolinshedUl.is^zft There were to be iinploied 
five or six hundred courts about a wall of small bredth. 
1703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 203 Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they commonly put 2 of their Court-loads (that 
is about 24 Bushels) of Sand to t Load. . of Lime. 

Court (ko^jt), If. [f. Court jAI Cf. Old It. 
cortearsy OF. cortojyer to be or reside at court (£, 


carle, court Court), later It. corteggiarey F. cour- 
tiser in senses 3, 4 : cf. Courtesan.] 

I. tl. intr. To be or reside at court, to frequent 
the court. Obs. 

1315 [see Courting 1], 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 390 The 
kingreteyned untohim agard of Archers of Chesshire. .And 
after these rusticall people had a while Courted, they enter^ 
into so great a boldnasse, that they would not let [etc.], 

1 2. To court it : To filay or act the courtier. 
Obs. {Cf. to coach ity foot it, tic) 

1533 'T. Wilson Rket, (1580) 176 When we see one gale and 
gallaunt, we use to sale, he courtes it. x6i2 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
souldiers, to court it like curtezans. 1619 Sacrilege Handled 
Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Courteth it and the Court Churcheth it. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhei. 74, I cannot Court it, 1 can not perform 
the duty or manners of a Courtier. 

II. 3. /rawj. To pay court to, pay courteous 
attention to ; to try to win favour with. 

15^ Si’ENSER F\ Q. II. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies .sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. <2 x636 
Bp. HallAVw. Wks. (1666) 29 Our unletter'd Grand-fathers 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin. 1764 
Goldsm. 2 'rav. 362 To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macaulay H/st. Eng. II. 218 While the king was 
thus courting his old adversaries. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndkursi viii, 200 A man .. sure to be courted in the 
best London society, 
b. absol. 

1390 Spenser F.Q. n. ii. 15 She led him vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie, 

4. To pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the affections of, make love to (with a view to 
marriage), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 
w hat homely ; also poetf) 

1380 Lyly Euphues\t\t.) 353 To picke out those that can 
court you, not those that loue you. 1389 Warner Alb. 
Engl. yi. xxxi. (1612) 156 With rufull lookes, sighes .. and 
Fooleries more than few I courted h r. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. iii. 4 While he Neaera courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damsel shall obtain. 1722 De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. i, ii. (1840) 102 She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a peer of the realm courted her. 1732 John- 
son Rambler No. 201 ?• ii He courted a young lady. 184S 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 353 There they had made their 
friendships, had courted their wives. 1873 R. Bridgf.s Poems 
(1891) I. V, I heard a linnet courting His lady in the spring. 
1878 Black Green Past. 1 . 1 A young man had come courting 
the earl’s daughter, 

b. absol. 

1591 Shakr. Two Gent irr. i. 85 Long agone I haue forgot 
to court, 1396 — Tam. Shr, iv. ii. 27 See how they kisse 
and court. x6ox W sever Mirr. Mart. B v b, But how he 
courted. .And how the fauourofthxs Nimph he wonne. 1783 
Burns Young Peggy 14 When feather’d pairs are courting. 
1838 Kingsley Poems, Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were courting merrily ! 

c. fig. and Hansf. Cf. to woo. 

1632 Lithgow 'Prav. vir. 329 Our Boate ready to court 
the shoare. 1674 Milton Sa7nson 719 Sails filled, and 
streamers waving, Courted by all the winds that hold them, 
play. 1743-6 Shenstone Elegies vi. 27 A train of lovers 
court the chequer’d shade. 1764 Goldsm, Trav. 114 Fruits 
. .That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles v. i, Courting the sunbeam as she plied 
her toil. 1833 Motherwell Poems (1847) 1 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. 

6 . To seek to win or attract (any one) to do 
something ; to invite, allure, entice mtOy tOyfrom, 
otit of, etc, Cf. to woo. 

x6oz Marston Ant. Sf Met it. Wks. 1856 L 28 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine his company. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xviii. 429 Opportunity courted him 
to procure the Empire for himself. 1633 Earl Orrery 
Parihen, < 1676) 688, I come not now to Court you from him. 
X663 Bp. Patrick Parab, Pilgr., A sight he had been long 
pursuing, .but could never court it into his embraces. X703 
Pope Thebais 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway, Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away. 1707 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. (1715) II. V, Dear Sir- .let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it's dirty. 1773 Johnson Ae/. Mrs. 
Thrale 30 Sept. (1788) 1 . 156 An interval of calm sunshine 
courted us out to see a cave on the shore, a 1844 Campbell 
Poems, Caroline n, To EvetiingStart'Wz.xAoix flowers that 
well may court An angel’s feet to tread them down. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 218 Gustavus Adolphus., 
courted them to his standard, 

6 . To show oneself desirous of, to seek to win 
or attract, to affect (a thing). 

157X Campion Hist Irel. u, ix. (1633) 109 That be cur- 
tyed acquaintance with meere Irish enemyes. 1639 Fuller 
Holy Wnriv, viii. (1840) 192 Never would he have had the 
face to have courted the crown imperial. X769 Robertson 
C/ias. V,y. ri. 281 Both of them courted his friendship. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 130 They rather court 
publicity for their opinions. 1879 Froudb C^r<2r viii. 79 
Sylla never courted popularity- 

ill. 7. To sue in a court of law, to ‘put in 
the court’, colloq. (Cf, coun/y~coztrt y.) 

1847 Illustr. Lojid. News 31 July 67/3^ The^usual advice 
when a party complains of another owing him money, is, 
‘ Oh, court him r 

11 Courtajge (kwrta,:5, koautedg). [F. courtage, 
in OF. corretage, courratage, f. correter, courreier\.o 
act as a courtier (OF. couratier, coretier') or broker, 
L. types ^curdtdre, '^curdtdrius, f. ^curdtus manage- 
ment, charge, f. cur dr e to take charge of, manage, 
f. «7r<2 care.] »=Bbokerage. 

1835 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist (ed. 2) Index, Courtage, 
brokerage. 1858 Simmonds Did. ^ Trade., Courtage, the 
business or remuneration of a courtier or broker in. France, 
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II Courtagie. Oh. rare. [Obs. Dn. cortagiei 
now kortazje -» F. courtage.^ «- prec. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 8 He must be content witb, 
that Reward . . which is called by the Hollanders Cour~ 
.Those Covetous Exchangers that will save theCour- 
tagie, by concluding their own Exchanges face to face, 
without the help of the Brogers. 

Courtail, obs. f. Cubtail. 

Coiirtain(e, -ein(e, etc., obs. ff. CuETAm. 
Court al(l, -and, -auld, -ault, obs. ff, Cuetal. 
CoilTt-l3a*rO]ll. [a. AF. court baron, earlier 
court de baroun ; in med L. curia baronis, court 
of the baron or lord.] The assembly of the free- 
hold tenants of a manor under the presidency of 
the lord or his steward. 

Such a court had a jurisdiction in civil actions arising 
within the_ manor, especially in such as related to freehold 
land. This jurisdiction began to decay at an early date, 
and is now practically obsolete. (In modem times lawyers 
have distinguished between the couri-baron which was the 
court of the freehold tenants, and the aisiomary court 
which was the court for the copyhold tenants. The early 
history of this distinction is obscure. F. W. Maitland.) 
[1292 Britton i.xxvii. § 3 En nostre Court ou aylours, sicura 
en Counts ou en court de baroun oude autre fraunc homme. 
Ibid. VI. iv, {heading^ De Court de Baroun. 1461 Yeardik. 

I Edw. lY, f. 10 Mich. pi. 19 II avoit une court baron.] 
Act 34-5 Hen. VI 11, c. 27 §23 Such leetes, lawdaies, and 
courtbarons, as apperteineth to the lordships and manouns. 
1391 Lambarde Arckeion (1635 1 15 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-gemot, and corruptly Haylemot, that is 
. .the Court of the Hall, Manner, or chiefe place. 1683 CoL 
Eec. Pennsylv. I. 24 To have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all things whatsoever which to a Court Baron do belong. 
*733 Court Roll of Manor of A Idenham., The Court Baron 
of the Most Noble Lord Thomas Holies Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held .. before Peter Walter, 
Steward. S767 Blackstone Comm. II. 91 Manors were for- 
merly called baronies . . and each lord or baron was empowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-baron, for redressing 
misdemesnors and nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. 1790 H. 
C. Robinson Remin. ^18691 1, ii. 20, 1 was out of town with 
Mr. Francis all day holding a Court Baron. 1818 Cruise 
Digest 2) I. 364 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in 1785, the homage presented the death of 
Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 
was made as follows. 1832 Court Roll of Manor of Park, 
At the General Court Baron and Customary Court of the 
Right Hen'll® Arthur Algernon, Earl of Essex. .Lord of the 
said Manor, .before John Boodle, Steward. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. § 129 I, 399. 187s Digby Real Prof v. § 6 
I1876) 256. 

Courtby, var. of Couetept, Obs. 
Coxi'rt-iard. [An alteration of the earlier 
name Coat-caed, q. v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cards): see also 
Cabd sblt> I.] i, A playing card bearing the figure 
of a king, queen, or knave ; a picture-card. 

1641 Milton Wks. 1738 1. 18 To blow them down 

like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. 1650 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 192 If a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card were trumpe. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) 1. 187 When all the court-cards get together, and are 
acted by one mind, the game is usually turned accordingly. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards 49, 55. 1851; Dickens Child’s 
Hist, Eng. XV, Whom he took with him wherever he went, 
like a poor old limp court-card. 

2. ^g. Obs. slang and dial. [Cf. Caed sh.*^ 2 c.] 
ax'joo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Court-card, a gay flutter- 
ing Fellow. 1723 in New Cant. Diet. 1877 E. Peacock 
N, W. Lino. Gloss., Court-card, * He's gotten to be a court- 
card noo ’ is said of some one v/ho has risen very much in 
social position. 

CoTirt Christian, an ecclesiastical court ; see 

Cheistian a. 2 b. 

Coxi'rt-craffc. The craft or art practised or 
required at court ; statecraft in the interest or ser- 
vice of the court. 

X646 Fanshawe Pastor Fido ('1676) 158 And in Court- 
craft not having any skill. 1692 Washington tr. Milton’s 
Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 190 You are made the King’s Chief 
Treasurer and Steward of his Comt-Crsdt [L. aulicae 
astutiie]* X733-8 Bolingbroke On Parties Ded. 13 The 
Throne is now establish’d, not on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Craft, and unconstitutional Ex- 
pedients, but on the Popularity of the Prince. 

t CoUTt-enpboard, Ohs. A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. I. V. 8 Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, looke to the Plate. 1606 Chapman Morn. D’ Olive 
(N.\ Here shall stand my court cupboard, with its furniture 
of plate. 1633 H. Cogan Xx. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 Three 
Court-cupboards placed, upon the which was a great deal 
of very fine Pourcelain. i8zi Scott Kenilw. vi, A large 
portable court cupboard . . showing the shelves within, de- 
corated with a full display of plate and porcelain. 

Court-eustomary : « Cdstomaky court. 

Cou*rt“day. 

1. A day on which a court (legal, administrative, 
etc.) is held. 

X4S4-3 Churckw. Acc. Si. Dunsian’s, Canterbury, Spent 
the next Corte day after and suyng of the Corte iijd. 1380 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Tours de palais, court dayes, 
when Judges do sit. <717x4 Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. Scribl. 
XV, The judge took time to deliberate, and the next Court- 
day he^ spoke. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 93 I’ve notic’d, on 
our Laird’s court-day. .Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash. 
fg. 1631 Rutherford Lett. xiv. (1862) I. 68 To the great 
Court-day, when all things shall be righted. 

2. A day on which a prince holds court. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5901/1 It happened to be the.. 


Court-Day, and there was a more than ordinary Appearance I 
at the Palace. 1786 Mad, D’ Nkslav Diary ^4 July, The i 
court-days, which require a particular dress. 1836 Han- | 
SARD Pari. Debates Ser. hi. XXXil. 243 Members of that 
House were accustomed on Court-days to carry certain 
things intended at least to represent swords, 

Cotirlb-dress. The costume worn by those 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

1797 W. Tooke Cath. II < 1800) II. 370 The Court-dress for 
the men was a coat h la francaise. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales I. 6 Why, he goes angling, .in a court-dress, bag- 
wig, and ruffles. i88t Truth 19 May 686/2 The Queen of 
the Belgians’ court-dre.ss on the occasion of her visit to 
Vienna for her daughter’s marriage. 

So t CoTirt-dlTesser. 

c 1698 Locke Cond. Und. § 33 Such arts of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances by this court-dresser, the 
fancy. 

CoTfrted, ///• a. [f- Couet v. -i- -ed.] That 
is wooed or sought. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady i. i. (Rtldg.) 81/2, I 
thought I had come a-wooing, and I am the courted party. 
X793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 65 Its retiring modesty 
renders it necessary to dig it from its courted obscurity. 

Courteis, -eisie, obs. ff. Codeteous^ -est. 
f Courtely musical instrument : see Cuetal. 
Courtelace, Courtelage, Courtelax(^e, obs. 

ff. CURTELACB, CURTILAGE, COETAL-AX. 
t Court-eud. The end of the town where the 
Court is, the fashionable quarter. (Cf. west-end.') 

17x2 Steele Sped. No, 450 F 5 A wealthy Spark of the 
Court-end of the Town. ^ 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 
May, Mr. Thrale’s house is in West-street [Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. lii. ii. 153 A puppet-show was 
exhibited at the court end of the town. 

Courteosie, -course: see Courtesy, Courtier. 
Courteous (k6®’Jityos, k^'Jtyas), Forms; a. 

3- 5 cortes, -eis, -eys, 4 -ays(e, (-ez, superl. cor- 
teyst) ; ) 3 . 3-5 curtais, (4 -aiss, -us\ 4-6 -aise, 
ays(e, -as, -es, -eis(e, -eys(e, (5 -ase, -ace, -is, 
superl. curtast, 6 curteiz, -ese, -ess, -yse, -uus, 
currteyse) ; 7. 4-6 courteis, “eys(e, 5-7 -es ; 

5 . 5-6 curt-, courtois, -oys(e, (5 -oyus) ; €. 6 
curteous(e, -ions, corteous, 6-7 conrtious, 6- 
courteous. [a. OF. corteis, curteis (later cortois, 
cow'tois) — Sp. corlis. It. cortese, deriv. of corte, 
curt, cotirt, CouET -t- Romanic suffix -ese {ges, -eis), 
repr. L. -ensis: the corresponding L, type being 
'^cohortensis, contests. In Eng. the typical form 
from 14th c. is court-, after later F. (whence also 
Caxton’s courtois) ; by confusion of suffixes, -eous 
has been substituted for -eis from the i6th c.] 

1 . Having such manners as befit the court of a 
prince ; having the bearing of a courtly gentleman 
in intercourse with others ; graciously polite and . 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 

c X273 xi Pains of Hell 389 in O. E. Misc. 135 Hug is his 
rihte nome And he is curteys and bendy, a 1330 Roland 

4- V. 18 A knight ful curtays. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 1298 
Comlymayde of kynges kende, }>e corteyst j^at i knowe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 99 His sone a yong Squier, Curteis he 
was, lowely, and seruysable. X470-83 Malory A rthur vi. x. 
The curteyst knyghte . . and mekest vnto all ladyes and 
gentylwymraen. 1483 Catk. Angt. 87 Curtas, curialis. 
c 1484) Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 1. 38 A good man, sage, 
curtois & valyaiint. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge u. &>3 
A swete faire gentil woman, cartes and comly, 1326 Tindale 
I Cor. xiii. 4 Love suffireth longe, and is corteous. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon IxiL 214 The lady, .was ryght sage and 
courtoys. X563 Homilies ii. Matrimony (1859) 5o8 If thou 
lovest him only because he is gentle and curtess. xss>o 
Shaks. Mids. N. iii. i i(^ Be kmde and curteous to this 
Gentleman. 1623 Bacon j&jr4r;,G<7<7<f«tf5‘j(Arb.) 209 Gracious, 
and Curteous to Strangers. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. 

§ 28^ King Henry the fourth . . though curteous, was^ not 
servial to the Pope. 1720 Db Foe Capi. Singleton iii. 49 
We found the natives always very free mid courteous. 1839 
Tennyson La^elot ^ E. 554 With smiling face arose, .a 
Prince. .Gawain, surnamed The Courteous. 

f 1 ). Const 0/. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. pi. A. TV. 17 Curteis of speche. 1575 
Laneham Let. (1871) 19 Curteiz of behauiour. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Gunaik. iv. 182 Our English women are more curtious 
of their bodies than bloodie of their mindes, 

F e. Of superiors : Gracious. Obs. (or absorbed 
in the general sense.) 

<7x290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 54/21 An Eorl bare was in poile 
bat was corteys and hende. c 1340 Cursor M. 11^73 (.I'rin.) 
Ihesus bat was so curteise. c 1360 Deo Gratias 41 in E. P. 
(1862) X29 Almyhti corteis crouned kyng, God grauntys 
grace to rule vs so. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 190 Pite 
maketh a king curteise Both in his worde and in his dede. 
c X430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 57 Oure curteis crist, cure king 
riale. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 149/1 Fayr brother, god is 
more ciirtoys than ye be. 1578 Ps. ervL in Gude «§• Godlie BaU 
lates (1878) 100 Courtes and kynde till all men is the Lord. 
1609 Holland .<4 MarcelL xxi. vi. ziz A lady, .excelling 
a number, and yet in so high an estate right curteous. 1813 
Scott TrUrmain i. i. Courteous as monarch the mom he 
is crown’d. 

f d. Of inferiors : Politely respectful or deferen- 
tial. Ohs. (or absorbed in the general sense.) 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 163 in, Babees Bk. (1868) 303 Be cur- 
tayse to god, and knele doun On hothe knees with grete 
deuocioun. 

e. As a formula of address; orig. to superiors 
*= Gracious, gentle, benign, arch. 


c 1323 E.E. A Hit. P. A. 433 ‘ Cortayse quen ’ benne sla]yde 
bat gaye. <71440 York Myst. xvh. 313 Nowe curtayse 
kynges, to me take tent. 1398 Marston Sco.^ Villanie x. 
H iij b, Say (Curteous sir) speakes he not movingly. 1606 
Shaks. Tr.^Cr. v. ii. 185 Haue with you Prince: mycui*- 
teous Lord adew. x66o Barrow Euclid Pref. i If you are 
desirous, Courteous Reader [etc.]. 16(84 Bunyan jPf/gr, ii. 

I Courteous Companions, sometime since, to tell you luy 
Dream, .was pleasant to me, and profitable to you. 

Ff. ahsol. {Qi, fair, gentle, gXal) Obs. 

C 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2411 Comaundez me to bat cortays, 
your comlych fere. X393 Gower Conf. II. 78 It maketh 
curteis of the vilain. 

2. transf. Of personal qualities, words, actions, 
etc. F Courteous prison (P". prison cotirt oise. It. 
prigione cortese) : honourable imprisonment [^obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2256 (Cott.) Bot dryghtin dere bat ai es 
bend A curtais wrak on bam he send c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 512 Cortays wordez, 1474 Caxton Chesse iii. vi. H v. Hit 
is sayd in a comyn prouerbe curtoyse langage & wel say- 
ing IS moche worth and coste lytyl. 1309 Fisher Fmu 
Serm, C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 29 Full curtayse an-, 
swere she wolde make to all that came vnto her, ^ 1325 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. Ixi. [Ixiv.] 205 He was set in a cour- 
toy.se pryson, so that he coulde not departe when he wolde. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 287 Taken, .and. .committed into 
Curtoyse prison in the Tower. 1390 Spenser F . Q . i. vi. 31 
When her curteous deeds he did compare. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. V. iv. 75 This is call’d the retort courteous. iSja 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. ii. 23 A kind and courteous 
letter. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow 1. 50 In her most cour- 
teous tones. 

Fl^* Of things personified. Ohs. 

1573 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenikv.,Somei courteous wincle 
come blowe me happy now. 13^ Sidney, etc. Ps. cxlviii, 
Ambitious mountaines, curteous hills, xsgo Shaks. Mids. N. 
V. i. 179 Thankes, courteous wall. 

Courteously (koautyasli, k»-j-), adv. For 
forms see prec. [f. prec. 4- -ly *^.] In a courteous 
manner; with courtesy; with obliging politeness 
or civility ; F graciously ; kindly. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 397/140 And cortesliche seruebe 
horn. 1340 Ayenb. i6o^Jesu enst . . zayb wel cortay.sliche. 
1382 Wycuf Acts xxvii. 3 lulius tretynge manly, or kur- 
teysli Poule.^ <7 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 423 Courtesly to the 
Knicht kneillit the Coil^ear. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii. 75 He salued theym curioysly. *568 Sir F. 
Knollys in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 193 11, 245 Hyr Grace 
answerd me very curtysely. X615 G. Sandys Trav. 7 
Diuers of their gallies putting into the hauen were cur- 
teously entertained. 1793 Southey foan of Arc in. 277 By 
the gentle Queen With cordial affability received ; By Agnes 
courteously. 1833 Macaulay Eng. IV, 388 It was., 
intimated to him, kindly and couiteously, but seriously. 

F b. Handsomely, deftly. Obs. 

c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814)136 He .strake 
the seconde so curteisly, that he ouerthrewe both horse and 
man. 

Courteousuess (koaut-, kr.ityasnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NES3.] The quality of being courteous j 
gracious or obliging politeness ; courtesy. 

CX430 Chev. Assigns 179 The curteysnesse of criste..he 
w^^i pese other cheynes. XS30 Palsgr. 210/1 Courtesnesse, 
ienigniH. is<|B Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Mati. v.(J^.), 
Godly menne. .muste moue and allure all menne with cour- 
tiousnesse, ientlenesse and beneficialnesse. .to loue and to 
Concorde. ^ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat.ix&sz) I, 253 Cour- 
teousness is the skin and outside of virtue. xStx Smiles 
Ckarac. 236 His manly courteousness and affability 

of disposition. 

FCou’rtepy- Obs. Forms : 4-5 courtepy, 
-by, kourtepy, courtpy, curt(e)by, -py, 5 
cowrfc(e)by, (cowrbe, 6 courtby, 7-9 courtpie, 
cote-a-pye). [app. a. MDu. korte pie, i.e. korte 
short + pie, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
pij”. id. Y%K-€occt, -jacket A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 63 A kertil & a courtepy [B. v. 80 
kourteby, curteby, curtepy]. 1377 Ibid. B. vi. 191 An heep 
of heremites. .ketten here copes, and courtpies [t)'. r. curte- 
pies, curtbyes, curtebies] hem made, And wenten as werke- 
men with spades and with schoueles. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 290 A Clerk ther was of Oxenford . . Ful thredbare was 
his ouerest courtepy [Lansd. courteby]. — Friar’s T. 82 
A gay yeman. .He hadde vp-on a courtepy of grene [Petw. 
courtepie, Lansd. courteby], a 1400 — Rom, Rose 220 She 
was clad ful purely, Al in an old torn courtepy. 1423 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 655 Hoc epitogium, a cowrteby. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 79/2 A Cowrbe \v,r. Cowrtby], renale, emitogium. 
[x6o3 Camden Rem. (1657) *9^ They had also about this 
time [Rich- II]. .a short gabbardin called a court-pie. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. v, Going out in that old courtpie and 
wimple — you a knight’s grandchild. Ibid. in. ii.] 

Courter (ko^utoi). [f. Couet v . + -ee^.] 
One who courts ; a wooer. 

x6ix CoTGR., Muguet, a fond woer, or courter of wenches. 
X688-9 'EvT.'Vix Mem, (1837) III. 294 Lovers and courters of 
the fair sex. X830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. xii. 261 A great 
1 courter of popularity. 

Courter, obs. f. Couetier. 

F Courtesan, -zan, sb.^ and a. Oh. Also 
5 courtezane, -sane, 6 curtisan., 7 courtisan. 
[a. F. courtisan, ad. It. cortigiano, in Florio cor- 
tegiam a courtier, f. corte Court. It. cortigiano 
is primarily adj., app. an extension of cortese {cor- 
tesi-and) in its etymological sense (see Courteous): 
cf. Parma, Parmese, Parmigiano, Parmesan^ 

A. sb. One attached to the court of a prince : a. 
in 15-1 6th c. commonly used for a member of the 
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COURT-GATE. 


papA Curia. (Cf. Boccaccio ‘ le maniere 

del papa . . . e di tutti i cortigiani’.} 

x^S I’astm Lett. No. 7 I. 24 On Maister Robert Sutton, 
a eourtezane of the Court of Rome. Ibid. 25 Maister John 
Biodwelle. .a suffisant courtezan of the seyd court. 1460 
Capgrave 216 Withfraudeof the courtesanes, whech 

■U'ere cominensalis with the Pope, thei were illuded. 1563- 
87 Foxe a. (‘S' M. (1684) 1 . 198/1 'I'hat it should be lawful for a 
few Curtisans and Cardinals, .to chusewhat Pope they list. 

b. transf. 

Fhit. Trans. IV. 986 Their Priests, and Courtisans, 
that IS, the Learn’ cl amon^ them [in Japan], w'hich bear the 
Offices of the Court. 

B. adj. (here used absoL). The court language 
(of Italy). 

IS49 Thomas Hhi. Italie 3 Consideryng what anoumhre 
of d:iversitees they haue in theyr tounge, it is a merualle, 
that in maner all gentilmen dooe speahe tlie courtisane. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. (§• Cammzv. (1603) ro4 [Italy], To 
he discerned from the vulgar, they all in generall speake 
the courtisan. 

Coiirtesaaiji-zaix^ (ko»*jtizosn,lc2i*jt-). Forms: 
6 vcortegian), curtisaine, eortisan, 6-7 eurtisan, 
-zan, 7 curtesan, ‘■zarL(e, eoiirtisaii(©, 6- courte- 
san, 7 — zan. [a. F. courtisane ^ ad. It. cortigiana, 
m'^lanQcortegiana ‘ a curtezane, a strumpet orig. 
woman attached to the court, fern, of cortigiano. 
In quotation 1565 directly from Italian. Formerly 
always pronounced kw-, which is still said by many, 
though kosj- is the growing usage.] A court-mis- 
tress; a woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what euphemistic appellation : cf.qnots.1607, 1635.) 

1540 Thomas Hist. Italie 84 b, The rest of the brethren 
dooekeepe Courtisanes. 1563 Jewel Repl. Hardingkzlm) 
409 M. Harding, .hath beene in Rome, hath scene Bishops, 
and Cardinalsmen ofwarre. .Open Stewes so dee rely rented ; 
so many thousand Cortegians so well regarded, 1576 Fleming 
Tanopl. Episi. 369 His misdemeanours, .with courtesans 
and common .strumpets. 1607 E. Sharpham Fleire D ij b, 
Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curtizan is for 
your Courtier. 1635 Pacitt Chrhiianogr. i. (1646) 147 The 
name Caurtezan (being the mast honest synonymy that is 
|i^-en to. a Whore) had his originall from the (^ourt of 
Rome. 1665 Boyle Qccas. Refi, (1675) 34a Accus’d 
to have dress’d her like a Curtizan. «x70o E. E. Diet., 
Cani, Cr<w, Cnrtezan^ a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore. 174S 'Smou.'btt Rod. Rand.. L 296 The lewd l^r 
of a courtezan. 1835 IiIilman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. ni. iv. 
420 She had ministered to the licentious pleasures of the 
populace as a courtezan. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng, 

1 . 160 The ambltiou.s courtesasn who now niled the king. 
jdg. Baojn Adv. Learft. i. v. § ix That knowledge 
may not be as a courtesan, for pleasure, .but as a spouse, for 
generation. 163a Ljthgqw TratK i. (16821 18 For fear of Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezan. 

Hence Cou rtesan v. nonce-wd., to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cou’xtesauism^ Cou rtesasisEip, 
the practice and position of a courtesan. 

1654 Gayxon Pleas. Nates i. iii. 13 The Ladies, .curtesied 
him, but he curtizaned not them. 1840 iiiile\ Woman, Phy- 
siologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage . . Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 1840 
Taifs Mag. VI 1 . 562 She amassed no wealth by hercour- 
tezanship. iSEoEuswoETHin Bagf. Ballads, AmandaGronp 
534* We might have shown the Courtezanship^ not only of 
Stuart times, but also during the reign of the Virgin Queen. 

Courtesy (ko®'itesi, ki?'i-}, sb. Foims: 3-4 
cortesie, -sye, (3 kurteisie), 4 cortaysye, -se, 
4-5 cTxrtasy, -ase^ -asi, -aisi, -assy, -esi^ -©isie, 
-eisye, -eysye, -essyC©, -issie, -osye, -ysy, 4-6 
cuxtasie, 4-7' eurtesie, -sye, 4-9 curtesy, 5 
courteisie,curtoyse, -oysy, 5-8 courtesie, 6 cur- 
teyse, -ezy, -eosie, (cuxt’sie, curtsie^ cur’sie,. 
euxeby), eourtesye, -aysye, (7 couxteosie), 6- 
courtesy. See also Coutst. [a. OF. <r«r-, cor- 
iesie (later courtoisie) -= Pr. corteua. It. coriesia, a 
Romanic abstract in -/«£?, from cortese CouBTEOds. 
Formerly pronounced k»i-, now more generally 
koai-, exc. in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt curtesy. In the i6th c. the medial short e 
was frequently elided, giving ccurfsy^ curfsy, 
formerly occasional in all senses, but now confined 
to 9, and treated as a separate word ; see CuRTSY.] 

1 . Courteous behaviour; courtly elegance and 
politeness of manners ; graceful politeness or 
consiclerateness in intercourse with others. 

«®I 32 S After. R. 4t 5 Of aacre kurtesie, and of ancre lar- 
gesse, is i-kumen afte sunne & scheome on ende, 1340^ Ham- 
pole Pr. Cause, isag? pat somtyme men held velany Now 
yhung men haldes curtasy. c 1386 Chaucer ProL 46 A 
Knyght ther was . . he loued chiualrie, Trouthe and honour 
fredom^ and curteisie. c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte of hymself. 1393 Shaks. Rom. 
4- yuL u. iv. 61, I am the very pinck of eurtesie. 1633 G, 
HEitBBBT Temple^ Ck, Porch xlix, Courtesie grows in court ; 
news in the citie. t6S3 Holcroft Procopius 3 The King. . 
entertained the Ambassador with much eurtesie. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. ir. iv. 164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1845 Ford Handhk, 
Spam 1. B In no country is more to be obtained by the 
cheap outlay of courtesy in manner and speech. 1889 Spec- 
tator 12 Oct., Courtesy, the true considerateness which will 
infringe no right of another . . which recognises all indi- 
viduality and pays homage to all just claims, is self-suppres- 
sion in action, as well as concrete sympathy, 

b. To shorn or do one {d) courtesy r dXzo fig. 

16^ Culpepper Ef^. Physic. 97 An Ointment or Plaister of 
it might do a man a courtesie that hath any hot virulent sores. 


* 1 * 0 . To strain or fiitich courtesy : (a) to insist 
too much on, be over- punctilious in, the observ- 
ance of courtesy ; to stand upon ceremony ; (b) to 
act or treat with less than due courtesy. 

(a) 1528 More //^rj?yrfi.Wks. loj/aWitboutanystrayning 
of eurtesie, whereof the serimonyes in disputacion marreth 
much of the matter. 1530 Palsgr. 657, 1 pynche courtaysye 
as one doth that isnyce of condyscions. j$'jgL\’Vi: Eup/iues 
(Arb.)69 Modestye caused us to pinch eurtesie, who should 
first come. 1S94CAREW yia’Wi>(i88r) loi Yet to this honour, 
as my fitting hire. If you me call, I will not curchy straine. 
1623 J. Taylor (Water FA Rise, to Salisbury cis a. (N.) But, 
like gossips neere a stile, they stand straining courtesie who 
shall goe first. 1641 Milton Reform, i. (1851) 4 Such \vas 
Peters unseasonable Humilitie. .who. .would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master. [1820 Lamb Races Plen 
Wks. 1876 III. 167 Strain not courtesies with a noble 
enemy.] 

(b) 1592 Sk.aks. Ram. 4- fu/. ti. iv. 55 Pardon Hercutio, my 
businesse was great, and in such a case as mine, a man may 
straine eurtesie. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bojnh. in. iii, I must 
straine cur’sie with you, I have businesse, I cannot stay. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 150 Princesse Ero- 
milla (whom feare had caused to strain courtesie with her 
religious vow}. 

2 . As a quality : Courteous disposition ; conr- 
teousness; t also nobleness, generosity^ benevolence, 
goodness {phs.). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 189 pe Kynges los so wyde sprong 
ynou Of godenesse & of cortesye. C1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. WTs. I. 37S Crist, of his curtasie, inteipretij? berwqrdis 
to goode, X526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W, 1531) ii b, Whiche 
vertues, as chastity, .curtesy, gentyines. .good maner, and 
suche other. Calvins Serjn. 557/2 Let 

vs learne to esteems God’s graces, to the ende they may 
bring vs to all courtesie. 17^ Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. 
xiii. 344 Love toward.s Inferiors .. is Courtesy and Con- 
descension. 1887 Fowler Princ. RIor. 11. ii. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a disposition to confer benefits, cour- 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. 1^1 G. W. Russell 
Gladstone xi. 280 A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character is his courtesy. 

tb. To stand to or at the cotirUsy {of')\ to 
depend or be dependent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of ; similarly to Iccnte to^ be cct 
the courtesy {of),. Obs. 

1S38 Starkey England i, iv. m Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne. .and not to leue them bare to the only 
cuitesy of theyr eldyst brother. 1586 T. B. La Primatid. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 143 It is better, .to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. 1611 Bible Ecchis. xxxiii. 21 
For better it is that thy children should .seeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldst stand to their courtesie. 1654 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) I. Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
to him. 1722 De B'oe Col. Jack (1840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encourage him, but 
afterward . . ke stands to courtesy. »73x Medley Kolbm’s 
Cape G. Hope 1 . 300 The younger sons of a Hottentot • .are at 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 

3 . Of, by (fed) courtesy I by favourer indulgence; 
by common good will or allowance, as distin- 
guished from inherent or legal right. 

iic^7 Harrison England 11. v. (1877)1. ii5His Cakni^t’'sl 
wife also of courtesie so long as she liueth is called my ladie. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Poestt I. XXX. (Arh) 73 March paines 
and such other dainty meates as by the eurtesie and custome 
eueiy gest might carry from a common feast home with him 
to his owne house. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII. ^ If he relied upon 
that Title he could be but a King at Curtesie. 1647 H. Mor e 
Song of Soul lu ii. IL xxi. It no unity Therewith, but 

onely doth of cur’^sy lend It life, 1661 Eramhall fttsi 
Find. iv. 58 The Popes in. latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 1706-43 Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 165 Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 

f iven to all the Sons of Dukes and Marquisses,. and to the 
ildest Sons of Earls. i8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(18x6) 1 . XX., 185 One.. who calls himself (by curtesy} Your 
humble servant. 1841 Macaulay W. H&sitngs Ess. (1854) 

II. 657/1 By the courtesy of the House, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. 

b. Hence Courtesy title i a title of no legal 
validity given by social custom or courtesy ; esp. 
applied to the territorial titles given to the eldest 
sons of earls and peers of higher rank, the prefix 
Lord or Lady to the names of the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and marquises, and of 
Honourable to the children of Viscounts and 
Barons. So also courtesy rank, etc. Also transf. 

1844 Stanley Arnold I. iii. gr The courtesy rank 
which they bad acquired already. 1865 E. Lucas in. Ess. 
Relig. 4“ Lit, (ed. Manning) 361 A sort of courtesy-title, 
allowed to some ag^egation of men who profes.s to belong 
to the One Society, but who do not in reality belong to it. 
X8S7 Daily News 7 Sept. 6/3 The deceased, .is succeeded in 
the courtesy title by his brother. 1889 Whitakeds Aim. 
660 {heading) Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, etc. 

4 . Law. A tenure by which a husband, after his 
wife’s death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited, the conditions varying with the 
nature of the property. More fully called Courtesy 
{^Curtesy) of England ox of Scoilaml. 

The most common, instance is that in which the husband 
holds for life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fee-tail, provided there has been 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 12 Tenauntes by the curtesy, ten- 
auntes in dower, XS3X Dial, on Loam Eng. 1. vii. (1638) 14 
To hold as tenant by tkfe curtesie of England. Ibid, 11. xv. 


84 No man shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without 
his wife have possession in deed. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen ane man mareisane 
heretrice of lands : procreates vpon hir ane quick barne, 
main, or female : And it happens the woman onlie, or heath 
the woman and the bairne, to deceise. 1641 7 ermes de la 
Ley 98 b. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind iv. 42 The husband 
sJiall be Tenant by the Curtesy of a Moiety. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. vS'c.Zd;™ (1809) 234 A marriage, though of the longest 
continuance, gives no right to the courtesy, if there was no 
Issue of it. 1818 Cruise Digest 2) 1 . 158 (heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curte.sy, and Circumstances re- 
quired to their Existence . ^ Curtesy in Gavel-kind. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. 155/x The wife’s equitable inheritances 
are subject to courtesy. 1876 Digby Real Prof. vd. 148 
An e.state by the curtesy of England, 
f b. (See qiiot.) Obs. 

1722 De Foe Col. fack !i84o) 126 Aft(sr I bad served out 
the five years’ servitude [having been kidnapped as a slave 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
they called it, that is a certain quantity of land to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

6 . U, S, Courtesy of the Senate : (a) the custom 
by which the President of the United States, in 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held ; (b) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 
confirmed without reference to a committee. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Comntw. (1S89) I, vi. 58 By this sj^ 
tern, which obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
tfie President was practically enslaved as regards appoint- 
ments. Ibid. The ‘ Courtesy of the Senate ’ would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth. . of 
the so-called Spoils* System. 

6 , (with//.) A courteous act or expression. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 171 in Babees Bk. 304 Anober cur- 
tayse y wylle teche. 1^2 in W. H. I’urner Select. Rec, 
Oxford 419 By your greate favoures and curteosles obteyn- 
ynge the same. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v, xi. 11 He fiercely 

f an assay That curt'sie with like kindnesse to repay. 1596 
HAKS. March. V . i . iii. 129. 1627 J, Ware in Lett. Lit. 

Mm tCamden) 134 The many curtesies which I received 
from you at my last being in England. 1702 Rowe Tamerl, 

III. i, To have a nauseous Courtesie forc'd on me. 1832 
Southey jPot/w. War III. 925 All the courtesies and hu- 
manities of generous warfare. 1S47 Princess 

162 He seem’d to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour- 
te.sies Our formal compact. x88o L. Stephen Pope iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

7 . The courteous or ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation : in phrases to make courtesy 
(at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecation, 
to scruple ; to make no courtesy, to make no cere- 
mony, sciuple, or * bones’ (at or of). Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. (1877) 6g(D.) Plato refused to 
doe it.. but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter* 
1548 Hall Chron. {1809) 638 When the Lorde Chamberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the 2 Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm, 
Tim. 249/2 They that haue any honestie or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it. 1589 Puttekham Eng, 
Poestem. xxiv. (Arb.) 284 A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, saying it was too much for such a mean 
person. 

d* 8. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, esf. to a superior ; the action of 
inclining, bowing, or lowering the body; usually 
in phrase to make or do courtesy. Obs. 

15x3 Bk. of Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 270 Whan 
your souerayne Is set . . make your souerayne curtesy. iS4Sl 
CovERDALE Erasut. Far. Phil. 5 In the name of y® same 
Jesus . . euery knee should bowe & make courtesie. c 1550 
Ckeke Matt, xxiii, 7 TheL.loov. .to have curtesi doon to 
them in the coinmun places. 1553 Eden Treat. Neweind. 
(Arh) 25 All suche as wayte on hym, stoupe downe and 
make lowe courtesie. 1606 Shaks. 7 'n 4 hi* ^^4 

The Elephant hath ioynts, hut none for eurtesie. 1645 
VssnzR Body Div. {1647} 2^2 Them that make curtesie to- 
the Chancell where the high Altar stood. 

9 . An obeisance : see Cubtsy sb. 2. 
fiO. A ‘mannerly* or moderate quantity; == 
Cubtsy sb, 3. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 463^^2 It is good for your sonne to drinke a 
coui-tesye lung peui of Malvesye. 1535 Coverdale i Kings 
xvii. 12, 1 haue no bred, but an handfull offloure in a pitcher, 
& a curtesy oyle in a cruse. 1609 Bible (Douay) Gen. xHii. 
II Carie to the man for presents, a courtesie of rosen, and 
of honey, and of incense. 1627 Treas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 
Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. 

1 11 . Used like worship, etc. as an ascriptive title. 
1631 Donne Polydoron 22 Hee that showes store of 
Money amongst needie persons whets a_ borrower to cut his 
Courteosies purse or a Theife to steale it. 

12. Comb, tconrtesy-xnorsel, a piece left * for 
manners’ sake a ‘ manners-bit 
1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antig. (1625) 41 When we see a 
glutton leave nothing in the platter, not sq. much as the 
curtesi-morsell, v/e say Lari sacrijicat, 

Cou'rtesy, [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1 . trans. To treat with courtesy ; to pay cour- 
teous attentions, to. Obs, 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M.(x 6 si} HI. xi. 256/1 marg.. Boner 
looked to be curtised. ax595 Sir R. Williams Act. Low 
Countries (16x8} 5 (T.), The prince politickly courtesied him 
with all favours. 

2. intr. To make a curtsy : see Cubtsy zt. i* 
Caurteyer, obs. f. Couettee. 

Court-gate. The gate of a court or court- 
yard ; the gate of the king’s court 
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1540 Hottseh.^ 0yd. six Item, the allowance of board- 
wa^es to be given to. , every of them being lodgd without 
the Court gate. 1554 in Chron. Gr. Fn'ars 87 Most tray- 
torys shott at the corte gattes, 1613 Shaks. d/en. FIJI, i. 
iii. 18 The new Proclamation That's clapt vpon the Court 
Gate. _ 165^ Kvshw. Hist. Coil. I. 165 A Proclamation to 
proclaim King Charles, which was forthwith published at 
the Court-Gate at Theobalds. 1676 Sir T. Overbury Aci\ 
Murder IF. Harrison U743) S He did [go] to Mr. Harri- 
son's Court-Gate. 

Coiirt-lian^ (koe-jtiliaend). [f. Co cm 
II.] The style of handwriting in use in the Eng- 
lish law-courts from the i6th c. to the reign of 
Geo. II, when it was abolished by statute. 

IS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI^ tv. ii. 100 He can make Obliga- I 
tions, and write Court hand. ^ 1640 Shirley Capt. Under- 
wit n. i. in BuUen O. PL II, 339 Papers defil’d with Court 
hand and long dashes, Or Secretarie line.s. 1650 in Neal 
Hist. Purit. (17381 IV. 32 All writs shall be in a legible 
hand, and not in court-hand. 1731 Act 4 Geo. 11 ^ c. 26 Be 
it enacted . . That . . all Proceedings whatsoever in any 
Courts of Justice, .shall be written in such a common legible 
Hand and Character, as the Acta of Parliament are usually 
ingrossed in, .and not in any Hand commonly called Court 
Hand, and in Words at Length and not abbreviated. 1752 
Johnson Rambler Flo. 198 F3 Ability to draw a lease and 
read the court hands. 1735 Smollett Qitix. (1803) I. 242 
By no means employ a scrivener, who may write it in .such 
an unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it. I77d'-i879 A. Wright Cwrif Hand Restored 
Introd. (ed. 9)p._x, I have pitched upon the Court- Hand 
and its Contractions, as the best and most difficult of the 
Old Law Hards. 

t Court lioly Tbread- Ohs. =next. 

1393 Nashe P. Penzlesse{Hl. 2) 6 a, Those that stand most 
on their honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-bread. 1607 Dekker & W ebster JVesiw. 
Hoe II. iii. He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee, 

t Court koly water. Ohs. A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or flattery without perform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-water 
and coiirt-ehment \ see Court 19 . 

XS83 Golding Calvin on Dent Ixxiii. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is but holy water of the 
Court as they terme it. 1598 Florio, Mantellizare^ to flatter, 
to giue one court holie water [16x1 to court one with faire 
words]. 160S Shaks. Lear iii. ii. 10 O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water in a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out o* 
doore. 1643 Prynne Sov. Pomer Pari. Apjx 36 All this 
Court Holy-Water was onely to keep every Bud within his 
ownenest. 1649 Milton xv. (1851)430. 1633 Fuller 

CA Hist, vni. 1. § 6 H er unperformed promise was the fir.st 
court holy water which she sprinkled amongst the people. 

Cowirfc-liouse. 

1 . A building in which courts of law are held. 

1483 Angt. 79 A CowrthQU.se. 1776 Virginia Hist. 

Coll. 31 Mar. VI. 159 To be Call’d on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. 1818 Scott. Hrt Midi, xxvii, She 
had looked anxiously far Butler in the court-house. 1873 
W. MTlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 33 At the east side 
of the Square [in Wigtown] is the new Court-house. 

2 . A manorial dwelling: cf. Court jAI 2. {Soudh 
ct/En^.) 

x8s7 G. Oliver Caih* Relig. Cemnw. 60 Cannington- . , 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house, 

3 . U. S, (chiefly southern), ~ Ceninty seat (see 

County i 8 b), 

1836 Olmsted Slave States (1859) So She went to a Sun- 
day-school at the Court House. i86o Bartlett Diet. 
Amer.i Cottrt- H ouse. The county towns of Virginia are 
•often called .so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county town of Fairfax, is unknown by 
that name, and passes as Fairfax Court-House. 1887 C. 
W. Super in N, Y. Nation 27 Oct. 331 The word court- 
house fox cofmiy-seat\'& probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohio that still retain 
-this designation. 

t CoTiirticiail. Sc. Ohs. Also curt-, [a. 

1 5-1 6th c. F. courtzsien.'l = Courtesan 1. 

1349 Compl. Scot. XV. 133 In drede that sum curtician alege 
trason on vs. 1330 Lyndesay Sgr. Meldruvi 1535 He was 
ane richt courticiane, And in the law ane practiciane. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus ir. 307 They will me call ane cassin 
Courticiane. 

Comrtier^ (koe-Jtiai). Forms: 3-4 comr- 
teouLr(©, 4 kourteour, 5 eourtyour, -teyer, 
teer, coortyowre, cowrtyonre, eorteore, 5-6 
coTirtyer, 6 -tyar, -ter, -ture, cortier, 6- cour- 
tier. [app. repr. an AF. ^corteii^ottr — OF. "^cor- 
toyezir^ f. cortoyer to be at or frequent the court ; see 
Court ??.] 

1 . One who frequents the court of a sovereign ; 
an attendant at court. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 1x4/254 A-5en ]>e proute eburteoures. 
£ 1330 Will. Paleme 342 My fader, . knew of kourt )?e hewes, 
for kourteour was he long, c 1440 Gesta Rom. ri. Hi. 372 (Add. 
MS.) Prelates of causes temporall, courteers, lurrours, and 
wily men, 1481 Ckxtoti Reynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquyer an d a courtyer. 1538 Starkey England 
II. i. 159 To many courtyarys and idul servantys, 1598' 
Shaks. Merry PV.m. iri. 65 Thou wouldst make an absolute 
Courtier. 1621 L.^dy M. Wroth Urania 535 A delicate 
Courtier, curious in her habites . . did all things fit for a 
Court, as well as any braue Lady could doe. 1720 Gay 
Poems II. 83 False is the cringing Courtier’s plighted 
word. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. (1848) 122 Chaucer 
was a courtier, and a companion of princes, 
b. transf. 

1601^ Shaks. Twel. N. iii. i. 97 That youth’s a rare 
Courtier. 183R Lytton Alice 13 We have now a new vicai-, 
-and I must turn courtier in. my old age. 


c. Eng. Hist. 

1827 Halla.m Const. Hist, (1876) II. x, 269 The new parlia- 
ment consisted of courtiers, as the Cromwell party were 
always denominated. 

t d. A court-card. Obr. rare. 

1658 Osborn Adv.Son (1673)179 A Courtier kept out, and 
a mean trump foisted in, where the best i.s required. 

1 2. One who courts ; a wooer. Obs. 
x6o6 Shaks, Ant. ^ CL 11. vi. 17 Courtiers of beautious 
freedome. a 1641 Suckling (J.), I'bere was not. .a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard the Illd. 1663 Boylb 
Oeeas. Rejl. v, ix. (1675) 333 Courtiers of Applatxse. 1766 
Amory BuneleiTTjoS III. 183 The husband generally proves 
a very different man from the courtier. 

3 . Comh.^ as courtier- carnf any ; centrtier-Hke adj. 
and adv. 

1398 Florio, Cortegianescoy courtieplike. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania. 268 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 1733 
Collect. Epigrams cclvii. (Jod.f, He courtier-like cry’d, 
pry thee, get thee gone. 18^ Gladstone Horner III. 503 
A spirit of courtierlike adulation. 187S Browning Poets 
Croisie 42 The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 
paper. 

t CoUTtier Ohs. Also cotirteer. [£ Court 
The driver of the cait called a ‘court £ 

1630 3fS. Acc. St- yphtls Hosp.y Canierh-y For breade 
and beere for the courtiers that brought in our bricke and 
tyles iiji/. 1638 Ibid. For the eourteer to drinke i^d. 

CouTtieress. nonce-wd. [f. Courtier^ + -ess.] 
A female courtier. 

1834 T ait’s Flag. I. 488 The hoop of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress. 

Cou'rtierism. [f- as prec. + -ism.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteristic of a courtier. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 318 Perfect politeness 
without courtierism or sansculottism. 1857 Carlyle Misc. 
IV. 196 (D.) The perked-up courtierism. .of many here. 
CoU'rtierly, a. [f. as prec. + -LY 1 .] Having 
the personal characteristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur y. xi. 344 His courtierly ad- 
mirers. 1881 Lady Martin in Blac^o. Mag. Jan. 69/a 
Her formal, courtierly father [Polonius], 

Cou’rtiersMp. [f. as prec. + -ship.] The 
practice or position of a courtier. 

1536 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer n, (1561) Liv, 
The Count . . entreated upon Courtyeiship so copiou.sly, 
1611 G. H. Anti-Coion To Rdr. 2 Knowing better what 
belongs to points of Courtier.ship, then Schollership. 1879 
F. Hall in N . V. Nation XXXVIII. 219/1 Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership than be- 
stowed as the reward of desert. 

t Cou’rtiery. Ohs. rare—\ [f. as prec. + -Y.] 
The manners, of a courtier, or ?the body of courtiers 
collectively. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Entertamm.y The Satyr., In his garb he 
savours Little of the nicety In the .sprucer courtiery. 

Courtilage, obs. form of Curtilage. 
Cotl’rtin. dial. Also courtain, -ing. [ad. med. 
L. cortma farm-court or close, dim. of med.L. cortis 
Court.] 

1794 A, Lowe_ Agric. Bermicksk. 34 Courtingst, where 
young or wintering cattle lie . , or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R.^ Kerr 
Surv. Berwicksk. (1813) in. § ii. 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, steading, or coufiin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. 1^3 Morton CycL Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.>, Courtain (North Eng,), yard for cattle. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Courting, a court, an en- 
closed yard. 

Courtm(e, -ing, obs, ff. Curtain. 

Cou'rtiiLg, vhl. sh. [f. Court -p -ing i.] The 
action of the verb Court. 
f 1 . Residence at or frequenting of the court ; the 
practice of a courtier. Obs. 

13x3 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) B. ifl/a All courting I defye, 
More clenness is kept within some hogges stye. 1536 T. 
Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1561) n. N ij b, To finde 
oiUe som what to sale for one nyghte of Courting. 1591 
; Spenser Jf. Hubberd^d^. For he is practiz’d well in policxe, 
i And thereto doth his Courting most appUe. 

! 2 . The paying of courteous attention, in order to 

i win favour or love ; paying of addresses, wooing. 

I 1607 Heywood Fayre Rlayde Wks. 1874 II. 18 A plague 
I on this courting. 1649 Hall Cases Consc. iii, iv. 259 A 

S ainfull courting of so pleasing a raistresse. 1653 Sir E. 

fiCHOLAS in N . Papers (Camden) II. 350 There is danger 
by too much courting of enemyes to loose frinds. 

; 3. attrib. 

1634 Gaytom Pleas. Nates iv. xvii. 259 Is it a drinking 
day, or a Courting day, and no day of Turnament ? 1784 
; J. Potter Virt. Villagers II, T13 Vows of constancy and 
^ adoration engage some of our courting hours. 

CoxL’rtmg,, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + That 

! courts, or pays court. 

1580 H. Gifford Gillojlowers 154 Thou knowest 

among the courting crew, How little fayth is forced. 1391 
! Ruins of Time S02 The courting masker louteth 

lowe. 1784 J. Potter Virt. VBle^ers H,_ 118 What are the 
joys of courting lovers to connubial happiness 1 

CoHTtious^e, obs. f. Courteous. 
f CouTtism. nmce-wd. Ohs. [f. Court sb.'^ 
4 - -ISM.} The practice or manner of the court. 

1632 Benlowes Tkeo]^. xi. lix. 200 Thou, .spend’st pre- 
tious dayes In dances, Banquets, Courtisms, Playes. 

Courtlaee, -lage, -las, -lax* -ledge : see 
Curt-. 

Court leet. Lhet.J A court of record 
L held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or manor, 


before the lord or his steward, and attended by the 
residents of the district. 

It had jurisdiction over petty offences and the civil affairs 
of the district, and performed a number of adniimstptive 
functions. The institution still survives, but its jurisdiction 
has practically passed to authorities of more recent creation. 

1388 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. xiL 53 Court Leete. 1398 
J. Kitchin (/?//<), Jurisdictions; or, the Lawful Authority 
of Courts Leet ; Courts Baron, etc. 1604 Actx Jas. I, c. 5 To 
keep Court Leets or Court Barons, for the true administra- 
tion of Justice, and to the punishing and suppressing of 
offences. ^1634 Selden (Arb.) 4a Court-Leet, 

where they have a power to make By-Laws, as they call 
them ; as that a man shall put so many Cow^ or Sheep in 
the Common. 168;^ Evelyn Mem..\xZyf} II. 198, 1 was at 
the court-leetof this manor [Deptford-le-Strond], my Lord 
Arlington his Majesty’s High-Steward. S760 C. Johnston 
CkzysaL (1822) I. 307 He is one of the grand jury of the 
court-leet. Manor qfHitc&in in Seebohm Eng. Village 
Community {xZS$) App. 445 That in the Court Leet yearly 
holden after the Feast of St. Michael.. the jurors for our 
Lord the King are accustomed to elect and present to the 
lord two constables and six headboroughs. .and likewise two 
ale Conners, two leather searchers and sealers, and a bell- 
man. ^ 1875 Digby Real Prop. i. (1876) 54 Tlie court leet 
held either separately or in conjunction with the court baron 
had jurisdiction over crimes committed within the manor, 
and the court baron over civil suits arising within the .same 
limits. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 140 The Couit 
Leet is still held, but partakes slightly of the nature of a 
harmless farce. 

transf. 1643 Milton Dmorce ii. xii. (1831) 93 That power 
the undiscerning Clanonist hath improperly usurpt into his 
Court-leet. 

COTl'rtless, a. [f. Court jAI -f -less j iu sense 2 
app. f. after cotirt-ly^ 

1. Without a court. 

1390 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 287 If it salbe . . sic cour- 
teours to sett out our court, war it nocht better to be 
courtles? 

1 2. Wanting in courtliness, uncourtly. Qbs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. ii. iii, Alasse, lady, these an- 
swers by silent curt’sies, from you, are too courtlesse, and 
simple. I haue euer had my breeding in court. 
Courtlet (ko»*itlet) . [f. as prec. + -LET.] A 

small or petty court. 

1842, De Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII, 220 At 
any other court or courtlet whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantee. 1844 Thackeray Lit. Trav. ii. These little man- 
sions. . have a courtlet before them, in which, .green plants 
.. are growing. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia 1 . 136 
The. .hollow formalities of some coast or frontier courtlet 

Cou rtlikej court-li&e, ct- [f. as prec. + 
-LIKE.] After the style or manner of the Court ; 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

1332 in Huloet. 1376 Fleming Pampl. Episi. 2x5 
Abandoning all courtlike statelyne.sse. 1387 — Contn. 
Holmshed III. 1308/1 Of all the bishops in the land he 
was accounted the courtlikest and the best courtier. *603 
Camden Rem. (1636)28, I think that our Rnglish tongue is 
, . as Courtlike as the French. 1681 Otway SotdieVs Fort. 
I. i, Very Court-like, civil quaint and new. 1837 Lytton 
E. Malirav. y^ Her wit was keen and court-like. 1866 
Daily ^ Tel. 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courtlike journal. 

b. Resembling a court ; see Court sb^- 2 :. 

^*630 Risdon Sum. Devon §314 (1810) 326 This ancient 
court-like house, .is seated near a navigable river. 

Courtliness (ko«utlin^), [f. Courtly -f 
-NESS.] The quality of being courtly ; courtly 
civility or ‘ grace of mien " j courtly elegance of 
manners. 

1309-1623 Minsheu Sp. Dict.^ CorlesoMamenie, TxscxtfT 
ously, with much courtlinesse or courtesie. 1651 Ld. Digby 
To Sir AT. Digby Ol\y The slightest part that you excel in is 
courtliness. 1764 Hurd Uses For. Trav. vm. (R.), All the 
courtliness and gallanti-y you make me master of. 1801 
Southey Lett, (1856) I. 182 His general courtimess of con- 
duct. 1879 McCarthy Own Times il. xxL 108 It was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished., 
speeches oratory. 

CoxLrtling (ko»*itliq). [f. Court -h -ling.] 
A fTequenter of the Court, a courtier {pbsi) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court j a young or petty courtier. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 98/x, 
I must declare myself unto you no profest courtling. 1648 
Earl. Westmoreland Otia 11879V 77 Grod by i-eproof 

sends, .Proud Courtlings to th’ Riches of the fields. 1808 
Edin, Rev. II. 295 Showered down upon this happy court- 
ling, .two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage, 
1S35 XJre Philos, Matmf. 205 The courtiers about his person, 
and all their dependent courtlings in the country. 
Court-lodge, a corruption of Curtilage. 
Courtly (ko^utli), < 3 ?. [f. as prec. + -ly l.J 

tl. Of, pertaining to, or connected witn the 
Court Qbs. 

14SI4 Caxton Cteriall 3 The maner of the peple curyall or 
courtly. 1367 Norfolk Lei. in Strype Ann. Ref. i. 1 . 536 
Than that I can write any thing of courtly proceedings. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Men. VI, r. i. 27 In Courtly company. 1611 
Coryat Crudities The Courtly Church, where the Prince 
and his family of the Court heareth divine Service. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. in. 62 And were his Majestic . . 
attended onely with his Ordinary Courtly Guard. 17S6 
Mad, D'Arblay Lett. lo July, I fear you will be so taken 
up with your courtly attendance, that jrou will have no 
leisure. 1882 Shorthouse J. Inglesant 1. 105 The minion 
of courtly power, 

2. Of Jasons (or their manners) : Having tbe 
manners or breeding befitting the Court ; polished, 
refined, of a high-bred courtesy. 

Gi4Sa Crt. cf Lave 474 Be j;olif, fressh, and fete, with 
thing.es newe,. Courtly with, maner. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 


COUBTLY. 

Nurture 6jg Se jiat ye haue officers liobe courtly and con- 
nynge. 1580 Lyly Etiphues (Arb.) 367 Philautus. . courteous 
by nature, and courtly by countenance. 1633 Ford Love's 
SacK I. i, The French are passing courtly. 1647-8 Cox- 
T'E.mu. DavilEs Hist.Fr. (1678) 9 Of a courtly behavour. 
179s Mad. D’Akblay Diary June, I could but accede, 
though I fear with no very courtly grace. 1852 Miss Mit- 
FORD in L’Estrange III. xiii. 334 The most courtly 
gentleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Green S/iort 
Bisi, viii. 520 His manners were genial, and even courtly. 

3. Of things ; Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement be&ting a court ; elegant, refined. 

31535 Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 397 The madynis come in 
mony courtlie ring, 1557 Toiteffs Misc, (Arb.) 192 His 
youth, his sport, his pleasant chere, His courtly state and 
company. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. ni. ii. 72 You haue to© 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 R. Johnsoiis Kingd. CommsiK 
362 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water, 41x839 Praed Poems (1865) II. 14 
Alas l the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tented 
plain. 1850 pREScoTT /^/frM II, 279 The governor .. enter- 
tained them with a courtly hospitality. 

4. In bad sense : Characterized by the fair words 
or flattery of courtiers. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 28 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable, 1737 Pope Hot, Epist. n. i. 215 In our 
own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. 1768 H. Walpole Hist, Doubts 78 
Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. IL 120 A large and respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly, 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 737 A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly he found. 

b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 
Court. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 213 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained, .by dismissing scrupulous magis- 
trates, and by placing on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. Ibid, 225 Convicted by a jury, .such as the courtly 
sheriffs of those times were in the habit of selecting. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (18861 140 He was now essentially aristo- 
cratic and courtly in his predilection. 

Con'rtly, adv. [f. as prec. + «ly 2 .] In the 
manner or style of the Court ; in courtly fashion. 

^1592 Greene yames IV 194 Then will I deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
queen as my gift. 1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. 
Gamer III. 512 They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir John Suckling. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, yi. 122 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that I too am inclined to 
trust you. 

Cou'rt-maii. A man of the Court, a courtier. 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 248, I haue now been a court 
man al my lyf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoui’e, cttrioy aulicus. 1500-20 Dunbar Deming 21 
Be I ane courtman or ane knycht. 186a H. Marryat Year 
in Swdenll. 325 The Danish king danced with all his 
court-men. 1870 morris Earthly Par. II. ni. 36 On every 
side His courtmen and good bonders sat. 

t Court-maiitle. Obs. [f. OF. curt^ cort, 
mw court dtioxi (see Curt) + Mantle.] One who 
wears a short cloak, (A surname given to 
Henry II.) 

cr^gEulog. Hist. (1863) Ill.v.cix, Henricum Curtmauntel 
cognominatum, qui postea regnavit in Anglia. 1636 James 
Iter Dane. (1845) 3 As ye squire So are they all, court- 
mantells in attire Of hlewe. 1646 Buck ///, i. 4 The 

French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fa-shion 
was in those times. 1677 F. Sandford Geneal. Hist. Eng. 599 
This Henry [II] called. .Court Mantle, because he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Anjou. 

Court-marshall : see Court jAi 19. 

Court martial, sh. PL courts martial, 
sometimes incorr, court-martials. Forms: a, 
6-7 mArtial(l court, marshal's court ; )3, 7-8 
court marshal ( 1 , 7 - court-martial, court 
martial. [Originally martial court : see Martial. 
In 17 th c. sometimes written marshall or marshall's 
court.] 

1. A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial law. 

There are various kinds of courts martial, differing in 
power and function, as General^ Garrison^ Regimental, 
a, 1571 Hanmer Chron, Irel. {1633) 120 They enter into 
consultation and call a martiall court. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
Kni. B. Pestle v. ii, As I am a soldier and a gentleman, it 
craves a martial-court.^ X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. vi. 
(1821) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb, 14) in ’d.ymex Feeder a XX. 367/x ^ye do give, .to you 
full power . . to hold , . one or more Military or Martial or 
Marshal Court or Courts. 

^ p. 1651 in J. Seacome Hist. Ho. Stanley (1735') 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court Martial. 1660 Hickeringtll Jamaica 
(1661) 78 Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who presently doom’d them to be shot to 
death. 1712 Steele Spset. No. 497 1* i Without waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials. 18x4 Wellington in Gurw, 
Besp. XII. 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir John Murray, Bart. 1844 
Regul. Sf Ord, Amiy The Mutiny Act restricts the 
award of Corporal Punjsliment by a General Court-Martial 
to 200 Lashes ; by a District^ or Garrison Court-Martial to 
130 La.shes ; and by a Regimental Court-Martial to 100 
Lashes. 1867 Freeman (1876VI. App. 757 Cnut’s 

courts martial really exercised this kind of jurisdiction. 

b. Drumhead court-martial : a court-martial 
summoned round an upturned drum, for summary 
treatment of offenders during military operations. 
1835 CoL. C. Shaw Let, in Mem. War Spain IL 449, 1 
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had the thirteen ringleaders tried by a drum-head court- 
martial. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. so Apr,, There is no more 
law but that of drumhead court-martial. 1880 Mc Carthy 
Own Times IV, 27 Taken to Morant Bay ..tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, aud instantly hanged, 
e. attrib, 

X833 Palmerston in Bulwer Life (1870) II, x. 149 Hardly 
any [Tories] voted with us on the court-martial clauses. 

1 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1633 J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next, .is the cclledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Martiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall. To this court 
belongs the Councell of War. .and over this court presides 
the great Marshall of the kingdome. 

Coxirt-ma’rtial, v. colloq, [f. prec.] trans. 
To try by court martial. 

1850 Lang Wand. India 61 He would, .have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1865 
Daily Tel. 27 Nov, 5/6 He desired to court-martial General 
Lee and others, Times 4 Apr. 51 The possibility of 

his [Gen. Boulanger’s] being arrested, court-martialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

t' Con'rtnoll. Obs. Also -nol(e, -nold, 
-nowle, -nal. [f. Court + Noll.] A contempt- 
uous or familiar name for a courtier. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amine\Yl.^, Though ich am not zo 
zeeinlie chwot, As bene the courtnoles gay. 1593 Greene 
Lpst. Courtier (1871) 27 Now every lout must haue his son 
a courtnoll. 1599 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtidg.) 516/1 
What, you will not flout an old man, you courtnold jack? 
c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. iii, I am to go amongst 
the Court-nowles ; you must needs let me have good store 
of money with me. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. (16x2) 
405 Such bastard Courtnals serue but I’urns, besibbing 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 Chamberlayne Love's Viet., Ich 
cant abide these courtnowles. 

t Court of guard. Obs. (Also c. de guard.) 
[A perversion of Corps de garde. So Du. horte- 
gaardlvi sense 2.] 

1 . ~ Corps de garde i. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 22 Goe see a Centemel he 
plac’d, And bid the souldiers keepe a Court of gard. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 163 Who.. killed all tlie 
Court of Guard, and with small resistance, grew Masters 
of the place. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 1. 72 The out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
1703 Dampier Voy. III. i. 32 A small Fort, .where is always 
a Court of Guard kept. 

2 . -Corps de garde 2, 

1591 Shaks. i Hen, VI, ii. i. 4 Let vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard. 1647 Treas. Acc. Aberdeen in Scot. 
N. ^ Q. {18911 Sept. 57 Expence of constructing a Court de 
Guard in the links. 1648 Cromwell 15 Nov. (Carlyle), 
Until we have deal-boards to make them courts-of-guard. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. IV. 60 A fine Barrack . . at 
the Entry [is] the Court de Guard. x8io Scott Lady of L.'Ji. 
vi, Bertram. .Was entering now the Court of Guard, 

Courtois, -oys(e, obs. ff. Courteous. 

Court-pie, -py, vars. of Courtept, Obs. 
Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for the black patches formerly worn on the 
face by ladies at Court] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 
wounds. 

X772 Graves Spir. Quix. x. xxiv, Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. Lindley Ve^ Kingd. 593 Benzoin 
is used in the preparation of. .Court Plaister- 1891 Queen 
14 Nov, 805/2 Scissors, bodkins, and court plaister. 

fCouTtress. Obs. rare^^. « Courtieress. 
A female courtier. 

<zx592 Greene Misc. Poems Wks. (Rtidg.) 316/1 None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 

t CoUTtrie. dial. Obs. = Gourtiery, body of 
courtiers. 

laxgoo Ballad ^Outlaw Murray* iv. (Bord. Minsfr.), 
There was an Outlaw in Ettrick Forest Counted him 
nought, nor a’ his courtrie gay. 

Court roll. Law. The roll or record kept 
in connexion with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and successions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which con- 
stitutes the tenant’s title to his holding. 

1461 T- Paston Lett. No. 408 II. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilton hath of the corte rolles of Getnyngham. 
^5*3 Fitzherb, Suro. 12 b, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. 1628 Coke On Litt. 60 a, The.se tenants are called 
tenants by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other 
euidence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies 
of Court Rolles. 1767 Blackstone IL 147 An 

estate held by copy of court roll ; or, as we usually call it, a 
copyhold estate. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1015 The legal estate appearing on the Court Rolls to he 
in the trustees, 

t to. transf. and_/^. Obs. 

*SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580* 128 You have heard a whole 
Courte rolle of ribaudrie. 1673 A. Walker Lees Lackr. 5 
They are God’s Records or Regisiter, Heavens Court-Rouls, 
1679 Plot Siaffordsk. (1686) 438 All the Musicians being 
call’d over by a Court-roll 

Hence t Court-roller, one who keeps a court- 
roll i or ? error for Controller). 

c 1460 Toivneley Mysi. 310, I was your chefe tollare And 
sithen courte rollar. 

Cou*rt-room. A room or chamber in which 
a court is regularly held. 

1766 Entick London IV. 324 In the court-room are .several 
fine pictures. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 r Solit, i. 14 ’Tis in the 
court-room you must read law. 


COUBTWABBS. 

Coiirtsey, obs. f. Curtsy. 

CourtsMp (kooutijip). [f. Court sb.'^ + -ship.] 
f 1. Behaviour or action befitting a court or 
courtier *, courtliness of manners, Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 363 Trim gallants, full ofCourt- 
sliip and of state. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart, Avj b, I'or 
valour, wit, and court-ship, few came nie me. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xcv. 148 A man may look in vain for 
Courtship in a Plowman ; or Learning in a Mechanic. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Transp. ReJu 79 How one of his private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-ship. 

fto. Courteous behaviour ; courtesy. Obs. 
a 1640 Massinger Very Woman i. i, Grant this, Which a 
mere stranger, in the way of courtship, Might challenge 
from you. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so much Courtship, or common 
Civility at least. 1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 175 His Honour 
, .in Courtship exceeding, Return’d a smart Speech. 

f e. with pi. Obs, 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Mi?y. Mindes i. 21 1 Besides other 
elegancies and courtships which the customes bf the age 
doe teach them. 1655 Theophania 36 He was so unac- 
customed to such Courtships, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions. 

1 2. The stnte befitting a court or courtier. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. in. iii. 34 More Validitie. .more 
Court.ship. 1630 K. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commw. 362 He 
liveth in better fashion cf Courtship, than the other Princes, 

Office or position at court; position as a 
courtier, courtiership, Obs. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 29 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour. 
..Hitherto I have only touched him in his Courtship; I 
conclude him in his lance. 1658-9 Burton's Diary {1828) 
IV. 62 I never had any office, nor any of my relations, I 
have no courtship. 

t4. Practice of the arts of a courtier; court- 
craft ; diplomacy, flattery, etc. Obs. 

[1592 Nashe P, Penilesse 'Cd. 21 12 a, The Frenchman, .is 
wholiie compact of deceiuahle courtship.] 1625 in Rushw, 
Hist. Coll. (1659) P 2^9 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vni. i. § 6. 1664 H. More Mysi. Inig. 320 What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them, a 1734 North 
Li7‘es (1826 III. 362 Who will think of rising by any means 
but courtship or corrupiion ? 

1 5. The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
esp. the paying of ceremonial or complimentary 
acts of courtesy to (a di^-nitary). Cbs. 

1593 Shaks. Rick. II, 1, iv. 24 Heere Bagot and Greene 
Obseru’d his Courtship to the common people. .What reuer- 
ence he did throw away on slaue,s. 1638 Ford Fancies 
Ded., A practice of courtship to greatne.s.s. 1641 Milton 
Reform, n. iibsi) 58 Ihe Magistrate.. is to bee honour’d 
with a more elaborate and personall Courtship. 1729 
Swift To Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with the 
croud As far as modest pride allow’d. 

f to. with a and pi. Obs. 

<rz6xz Chapman Iliad xv. 86 She all their courtships 
overpast with solemn negligence, a 1677 Barrow Serm, 
Wks. 17x6 1.8 He.. cannot imagine God.. pleased with,, 
superficial courtships of ceremonious addre.ss. 

to. The action or process of paying court to a 
woman with a view to marriage ; courting, wooing. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. viii. 44 Be merry, and imploy 
your chiefest thoughts To courtship, and such faire ostents of 
loue. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Pickle iv. i, Follow me, and I’ll 
place you, where you shall, unseen, hear all their Courtship. 
1682 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 236 Pretending court- 
ship, as is .said, to the lady Ann. X711 Addison Sped, No. 
261 ? 3 The pleasantest Part of Man’s Life is generally that 
which passes in Courtship. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenwigs in their courLship. 1867 Freeman iVemt. Cong. 
{18761I. V.304 Alike piece of vigorous courtship is recorded 
of one of Ai.thelred's descendants. 

with a and pi. 17x3 Steele EngUskm, No. 9. 57. The 
Conversation of a Courtship is more pleasing than ordinary 
Discourse. Mod. The ccmpai aiive advantages of long and 
short courtships. 

to. transf. of animals and plants. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776 : VI. 26 Every meadow and 
marsh resounds with their [birds’] different calls, to courtship 
or to food. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg, i. 614 Not Darwin’s self 
had more delight to sing Of floral courtsnip, in th’ awaken’d 
spring. 187^ Sully Sens, f Intuit, 7 Deep .sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered species. 

. . ' 

X635 CowLF-Y Davideis n. 60 Why does that twining plant 
the Oak embrace ? The Oak for courtship most of all unfit 
1856 Grindon Life v. 11875) 51 The plainest face improves 
under the courtship of the summer breezes. 

7. fg-. The action of courting, soliciting, or en- 
ticing ; endeavour to win over or gain. 

igzj De Foe Syst, Magic 1. iii (1840) 86 J'he first attack 
the Devil made upon our Mother Eve we have had fully 
described. .Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly . .as if he had . . heard the courtship, and howcunmngly 
the Devil managed. iEx6 Byron Siege Cor. xiii, In vam 
from side to side he throw.s His form, in courtship of repose. 
X824 Wesim. Rev. I. 454 Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. 

t CotYrtshipment. nonce-wd. [f. prea + 

-MENT.] = Courtship 4. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 162 Swaines more innocent That 
kenne not guile or courtshipment. 

Courtsie, -sy, obs. ff. Curtsy. 

Courture, obs. f. Courtier. 

Cou'rtwards, adv. [See -wards.] In the 
direction of the court. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. xxv. (i860) 399 These opinions, 
of mine, .had [not] been intimated even courtwards. 
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*j* Coiirty# Given in Nares as a separate word ; 
but in quots. app. a misprint of Courtier. 

i6x6 SuHFL. & Markh. Country Far^ne 58^ Gourdes, 
Chanons, Monkes, and Schollers of Colledges, <x3:634 
Cbapuah Fet/en^^e I/onour (N.)f I shall declare to you., 
why men are melancholy. Finst, for your courties, 1659 
CuAUBERLAYNK F/taronmda iN.), A subtile way, To tne 
observant courties to betray Their serious folly. i 

Courtyar, -yer, -your, obs. ff. Courtier. 
CoUTt-yaJrds COU-rtyard. An open area 
surrounded by walls or buildings within the pre- 
cincts of a large house, castle, homestead, etc. 

1553 Huloet, Courte yarde, plate a. 1623 K. Long tr. 
Barclay's A rgenis i. ix. 22 One of the maides passing thorow 
the Court-yard, returns with report of Poliarchus death. 
1779 Mad. D'Arblay Diary x-i Oct., Two immense gates 
and two court-yards precede the entrance into the dwelling 
part of the house. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (.1865) 56 
Within the high walls and in the narrow court-yard of a 
prison. 1869 Trollope He knew vii. (1878} 36 Windows 
looking out behind into a gloomy courtyard, 

Couryng, obs. f. Covering. 

Courtyii(e, -tyse, obs. fif. Curt.\in, Courtesy. 

!| Coi 3 .SCOI!LS%COTlSCOUSSOU(ku-skus,-te«). 
Also 7 discus, 9 kus-kus, kous-kous ; 7 cus- 
cusu, cooscoosoos, 8 cusoussu, -cosoo, -casow, 

9 coos-, couscoosoo, couscousou, koTiskoussou. 
[a. '^.couscous (also improp. couscou, couscoussou)^ 

a. Arab. kuskus^ f. kaskasa to 

pound or bruise small] An African dish made of 
flour granulated, and cooked by steaming over 
the vapour of meat or broth. 

1600 PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 142 In winter they [of Fe:z] haue 
sodden flesh, together with a kinde of meate called Cuscusu. 
169s Motteux SU Olon's Morocco 81 Their .standing Dish 
is some Cooscoosoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
..has been boil’d with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp.y Cuscasow^ the name 
of a Moorish di.sh eaten in Egypt. 1739 tr. M. Adanson's 
Foy. Senegal 55 They sat cross-legged . . rotind a large 
wooden bowl full of couscous; which is a thick-grained 
pap, made of two sorts of millet. C1790 Willock Voy. 112 
Bringing us a dish, .called cuscosoo. It is made of flour, 
wet.. after which they rub it between their hands, till it 
forms itself. , like barley-corns . . Underneath it they stew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions . , the steam of which 
gives a nice relish to the small particles above. 1849 W. S. 
Mayo Kaloolah (iSsof 147 A large bowl of cooscoosoo. 
1874 F. W. Pavy Treat. Food 11875) 243 The Kous-kous, 
Couscous, or Couscousou, of the Arabs, which forms a 
national food in Algeria. 

K See also Cuscus. 

11 Couscous 2 (ku’skus). [Fr. spelling of a 
native Moluccas word, in Du. spelling koeskoes.} 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Moluccas {Cuscus maculalus). 

1839 Penny CycL XI V. 460 Cuscus maculaius . .named 
Goescoes at the Moluccas. .At Wagiou. .the natives call it 
Scham-sckam. iS3o Libr. Univ. KnoiuL IV. 41 1 Cous- 
cous, or Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 
Islands]. 

t Couse, cousse, V. Obs. and dial. In 4 
kowse. [perh. related to F. causer^ or to Ger. 
kosen : cf. Coze. The identity of the 14th c. kotvse 
with the mod. Cornwall word is only conjectural] 
"ta. To say, Obs. b. To chat, gossip, dial, 
a x^o Cov. Myst, 90 He muste here brynge, I herde hym 
kowse [rimes spouse, house], Into the terapyl a spowse’ to 
wedde. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss.^ Coussy, to chat, to gossip ; 
to loiter on an errand. ‘She’s alius coussing.' 

Hence Cous© sb, 

1880 W. Corfiwall GIoss.^ Cousse^ a chat, a gossip. ‘We 
had a bra’ comfor’ble cousse.’ 

Co-use : see Co- pref. 3 a. 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -age. 
Couserauite (k^’zeranait). Alsocouz-, 

[Named ^ 1823 from Couserans, old name of dept. 
Ari^ge, France.] A variety of dipyre. 

1823 Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 203 Couzeranite , . occurring in 
rectangular prisms. x868 Dana Min. 326 Couseranite. 

Gousbot, obs. f. Cushat. 

Cousignace, -es, bad forms of Gousiness. 
Cousin (kzj'z’n), jA Forms: 3-6 cosine, 
-yn(©, 3-7 cosin, (4 kosin, -yn, cozyn, cossen, 
pi kosnis, cosignis), 4-5 ctisin, -yn, -ing, -yng, 
4 6 cosyng, cousyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 cosen (5 
kosen, kussin, cosinne, -ynne), 5-6 cossin(e, 
coosen, -in, -yn, coussin, 6-7 cousen, couzen, 
(7 cozen, -in, cuzen), 6- cousin, [a. F. cousin, 
in OF. also cusin, cosin cosin, cozin. Cat. 
oosi, It. cugino, Rumansch cusrin, cusdrin L. 
consobrinus cousin by the mother’s side. Med.L. 
forms were cossofrenus and costnus (St. Gall Vocab. 
7th c.). In mediseval use, the word seems to have 
been often taken to represent L. consanguineus : 
see I b, 9.] 

fl. A collateral relative more distant than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kinswoman, a 
relative; formerly very frequently applied to a 
nephew or niece. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24312 (Cott.) pir martirs turn [St. Mary 
and St. John]. .Cosins bath and martirs dene. 1:1320 Sir 
Beues 2578 Men tolde, pe bischop was is em . ,pe beschop. . 
«eide : * Wolkome, leue cosin !' c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 


(lSIo^ 1S9 pi sister sonne am I, bou earn & I cosyn. 1340 
Ayenb. 89 [Jejius] ansuerede, ‘huo ys my moder, and huo 
byeb myne cosyncs?’ 1382 Wyclif Dan. xiii. 29 She came 
with fadir, and inodir, and sonnys, and alle hir cosyns 
[13^ alle kynesmen]. c 1440 Gesta Rom. bd. 261 (Harl 
MS.) A1 lorde god. .have mercy of my sw-ete sone, hus- 
bende, and cosyn.. that he may be dene of his synnys. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 77 A Cosyn, cognaUts. 1483 Caxton 
Cato A iv, There be thre manere of cosyns. 'i'he fyrst is 
spirltuel as ben godfaders and godmoders. 1526 Tindale 
Rom. xvi. 7 Salute Andronicus, and Junia my cosyns [1611 
kinsmen]. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 23 b. Si parentes 
inter se lamentaniur, which is as muche to saye that yf the 
cosins of such a chylde have cause to make lamentacion. 
1399 Shaks. Muck Ado i. ii. 2 How now brother, where is 
my cosen your son? 1668 Mrs. Evelyn To her brotker-in- 
law \n Evelyn's Mem. (1857) IV. 13 Though your eye be 
continually over my cousin your son. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa I. vi, 36 ‘Cousin Harlowe* said my aunt Hervey, 

* allow me to say,’ etc. 

fb. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one is 
next of kin, including direct ancestors and de- 
scendants more remote than parents and children. 
(He; e taken as == L. consa^tguineus.') 

1 ax4oo Arthur 215 [The ‘Emperor’ Lucius to Arthur] 
Oure cosyn lulius cesar Somme tyme conquered bar. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 15 § 5 Anne his Wyf, in hir right as 
cosyn and heire unto the seid Thomas Lord Dispenser that 
is to sey, Doughter to Isabell doughter to the same Thomas- 
1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 63 § 4 Any of the premysses, that 
. . reverte from any Auncestour or Cosyn of the seid F raunces. 
1503 .^4^/ 19 Hen. VII, c. 35 § 1 Robert Brews Squyer Cosyn, 
and heire unto Sir Gilbert Debenham . . that is to say, sone 
of Elizabeth Brews Sister to the seid Sir Gilbert. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 2 a, Everye one that is his next cosyn 
collaterall of the whole blonde. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(16361 267 After the death of his great great grandfather or 
grandmother, or any other collaterall Cosin, as the great 
great ^andfathers brother. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. viii. 

§ 506 One P . D and A his wife enter into the same land 
as in the right of A his wife as coosen and heire to the 
donor. 

c. Applied to people of kindred races or nations 
{e g. British and Americans'). 

1837 W. Irving Capt. BotmeviUe II. 252 He had received 
such good accounts from the Upper Nez Perces of their 
cousins, the Lower Nez Perc6s. 18^ Jeaffreson Bk. about 
Doctors II. 158 The example.. was not lost upon the phy- 
sicians of our American cousins. 1892 Times ' Weekly Ed.) 
12 Aug. 7/1 The toast of ‘ Our American Cousins' was pro- 
posed by Mr. Harry Furniss. 

2 . Spec. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or 
aunt ; = own, first, or full cousin, CousiN german. 
(The strict modem sense.) 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 365/24 Huy weren ore louerdes 
cosines. C1380 VLyqxxs Serm. Sel Wks. 1. 86 Joon Evan- 
gelist . - Cri.st was his cosyn, and Cristis modir was his 
aunte. 4:1440 Promp. Farv. 94 Coosyn or emys sone, 
cognatus. 1330 Palsgr. 209/1 Cosyn, brothers childi-en, 
cousin gerynain. 1393 Shaks. Rick. II, i, iv. i-io Cosene 
Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on his way? 
What said our Cosin when you parted with him ? Ibid. iv. 
i. 181 Giue me the Crown. Here Cousin, seize y ' Crown : 
Here Cousin, on this side my Hand, on that side thine. 
1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. m. i. 1, I am this 
gentleman’s own cousin, sir; his father is mine uncle, sir. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. n. 120 The children of 
uncles, or of cosens. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 62 A Cousin 
is often chosen as a wife, on account of the tie of blood. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) I. 10 He is my cousin, and the 
son of my uncle Glaucon. 

b. Cousin-m-law : a cousin’s wife or husband. 
\2dttT brothey-’in-law, tic.'l 
1874 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 242 The rich 
cousin-in-law [in ‘ Locksley Hall’]. 1890 Dunckley Ld. 
Melbourne 78 The lady suggested was Lady Caroline’s 
cousin-in-law. 

3 . first, second cousin, etc. : expressing the re- 
lationship of persons descended the same number 
of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. 

Thus the children of brothers or sisters first cousins to 
each other ; the children of first cousins are second cousins 
to each other ; and so on. The taviri second cousin is also 
loosely applied to the son or daughter of a first cousin, more 
exactly called a (frst) cousin once removed. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. DuUi. (1671) 242, I never knew 
the marriage of second cosens forbidden, but by them who 
at the same time forbad the marriage of the first. i66i 
Merry Drollery ii, (1691) 346 Who thus confineth all his 
pleasure To th' arms of his first Couzen. 1688 Miege 
Fr. Diet. s.v. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once 
removed, Cousin issu de germain. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. ^96 1^3 No man swung any woman who was not second 
cousin at farthest. 1752 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. (1753) 
Sept. 446/1 The deponent is first cousin to the pannel 
1834 HT.MARTINEAU iii. 43 Morgan believed herself 

to be the fiftieth cousin of the family. 1883 L. Ouphant 
Altiora Peto 1. 27 Full second cousin of, etc, 

4 . fig. A person or thing having affinity of nature 
to another. + To have no cousin ; to have no 
fellow or equal {ohsl), 

1386 [see 9]. 1338 Bale Tkre Lawes 271 Now wyll I 
proue ye a lyar Next cosyne to a friar. 1342 Udall Ereesm, 
A poph. 220 b, If he had had the feacte to hold and kepe 
an empire, as well as he could achiue and winne it, he 
had had no cousin. 1386 Cogan Haven Health 279 
Other diseases neere (k>sins to the plague.^ 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1673) 3°® The evill habit of the body 
is next cousen to the dropsie. 1629 Chapman Juvenal 
V, 193 Glad to take An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake. 
1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 The Sophist is the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb <5* Flow 
I. 23 Hawthorn Hall was not first cousin to The Aspens, 
having nothing of the villa about it. 


coirsiH- 

5. As a term of intimacy, friendship, or famili- 
arity. 

a. Used by a sovereign in addressing or formally 
naming another sovereign, or a nobleman of the 
same country. 

In England applied in royal writs and commissions £0 
earls and peers of higher rank. (See quotation 1765, and cf. 
4:1460 Absol. Lim. Mo}t. x, 134 And by dis- 

cente her is not like to ffalle gretter heritage to any man 
than to h® kyng. For to hym bith cosens most, and 
grettest lordes off the reaume.) 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. i. I. x With my cosin of 
Northumberlond and my cosin of Westmerlond. 1477 Edw, 
IV ibid. ix. 16 Where as our brother and cousin the King 
of Scotts desireth a marriage to be had, etc. 1313 Jas IV 
to Hen. VIII ibid, xxvii. 78 To the richt excellennt, r'xht 
hie, and michty Prince oure Derrest Brothir and Cousing 
the King of Ingland. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv, viii. 34 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinkes your Lordship? 1601 •— 
A ll’s IVell I. ii. 5 A certaintie vouch’d from our Cosin Austria. 
Ibid. HI. L 7. 1673 Chas. IHn Essex Papers (Camden) I. 

1 12 Right Trusty and Right Welbeloved Cousin & Coun- 
sellor, Wee greet you welL 1763 Blackstone Comm, I. 
386 In all writs, and commissions, .the king, when he men- 
tions any peer of the degree^ of an earl, always stiles him 
* trusty and well beloved cousin ' : an appellation as antient 
as the reign of Henry IV ; who being either by his wife, 
his mother, or his .sisters actually related or allied to every 
earl in the kingdom, artfully, .acknowledged that connexion 
in all his letters. 1843 Prescott Mexico (x 8 sS\ 1 . 126 The 
title- .of primo, or ‘ cousin', by which a grandee of Spain is 
saluted by his sovereign. 1830 R. Commission Gt. Exhib. 
in Lond. Gaz. 4 Jan., Victoria, by the grace of God. . to.. 
Our right trusty and right entlrely-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Walter Francis Duke cf Buccleuch and Queens- 
bury. 

b. As a friendly or familiar term of address or 
designation. Now esp. in Cornwall ; hence Cousin 
Jan, Cousin Jacky, nicknames for a Comishman. 

4:1430 Lydg. Bockas i. i. (1544) x Our fader Adam . . sayde 
‘ Cosine Bochas ’. 1859 W. B. Forfar (title), Cousin Jan’s 
Courtship and Marriage. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Cousm, 
a familiar epithet. All Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 
Cousin Jan, a Comishman. E. Corftw. Words 71 To 
imitate the talk of Cousin Jacky from Redruth or St. Just. 
t6. cant. A strumpet, trull Obs, (Cf, Aunt 5.) 
So Cousin Betty *, dlso, 0. hdli’-viit. 

a 1700 E. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, One of my Cosens, a 
Wench. 1708 Motteux Rabelais {xj^y) V. 217 Cousims, 
Cullies, Stallions and Belli-bumpers. 1749 Goadby Bamp~ 
fylde M. Carew xv, One of the sisters of that order of 
mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties. Ibid, xix, A 
gay bachelor, who , . was a great admirer of that order of 
Female Travellers called Cousin Betties. 1847-78 Halli- 
WELL S.V., Cousin Betty, or Cousin Tom, a hedlamite 
beggar; now applied to a mad woman or man. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's L<yi>. xiv. ^D.), [No one] can say Foster's 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
or a Cousin Betty. 

7 . Phrases. To call cousins : to claim kinship 
{with) ', see Call v. 17 b. Similarly To call the 
king one’s cousin, etc. (mostly with negative), 
t My dirty cousin, or my cousin the weaver : 
formerly used as a contemptuous form of address. 
Cousin kiss-tkem-all : a colloquialism for ‘ wheed- 
ler’ (Suffolk). 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. n. 102 A Mayden ful gent ; Heo 
mihte cusse )?e kyng for cosyn 3if heo schulde. 1623, etc. 
[see Call v. 17 b], c 1706 Swift Pol. Conv. ii. (D.), A kiss t 
marry come up, my dirty cousin. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones IV. xiv. (D)., Marry come up ! I assure you, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white. .1 am a Christian as well 
as he. 1793 L. WiLtiAViz Ckildren's Friend 1 . xy$ He 
talks and acts as if lb's King were his cousin, and he has 
not a farthing all the while. 1836 Marryat Cutters 
ii, I only wish I had. .1 wouldn’t call the king my Cousin, 
iSSa Pall Mall G. 9 June 4/4 A person who apparently 
calls cousins with some of the * best ' people in England. 

f 8 . To make a cousin of'. ? to beguile, deceive, 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Obs. 

[App. connected with Cozen v., either as the phrase from 
which that vb. arose, or as a play upon the two words. For 
the latter, cf. also to prove a cousin to in quot. i6oo.] 

1580 ^ Lyly Eupkues (Arh.) 235 Cassander . . determined 
with him selfe to make a Cosinne of his young Neuew [app. 
by keeping hini in the dark as to facts] untill he had 
bought Witte with the price of his woe. 1600 Rowlands 
Let. Humours Blood vii. 83 And while his eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth hut a Coosen in 
hisdeedes, 1635 Fuller (1840) 117 The said 
Sir Henry SavilL.at an Oxford Act.. in mere merriment, 
(to try w'hether he could make cousens of his aunt's chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight. 

9 . In its use predicatively, as in to be cousin to, 
and in apposition, as in cousin brutes (cf. brother 
men), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an adj. = kindred, akin, related. (Cf. L. consan- 
guineus.) 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 742 The wordes moote be cosyn to 
the decle. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. n. xci- [Ixxxvii,] 271 
That ye shal be frendes and cosyn to the kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 12 Her 
former sorrow into suddein wrath (Both coosen passions of 
distroubled spright', Conuerting. 1606 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas II. iii. IV. 138 All the Campe with head-les dead is sowne, 
Cut-off by Cozen-swords, kill'd by theirown. 1852 H. Rogers 
Ess. I. vii. 407 A family resemblance to his cousin brutes. 

f Cotl'Sixi, z/. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. to 
father trans. To call cousin, claim kinship with. 

4x1638 Cleveland Publ. Faith 52 The Publick Faith? 
WhyTis a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 
sin. 
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CousiB, -ages obs., ff. CemN', -agi. ; ■ ■ 
tCousisiage (k^'z’ned^). Ois. Forms :4cti- 
synagej 4-5 cosynage, 4-8 ( 9 ) cosln-, 6 cosen.-, 
couaen-, -yn-, (eoossin-, eoziain-), f cousiB-age, 
cozenage, [a. Y. cousinage (i 3 tli c.) : see -AGE,] 

1 , The condition of being ^cousins'; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

*37S Baebour BrzK€ v. 135 A lady . . Tliat wes till Kim in 
neir degre Of cosynage. c I4 <k> AfoI. LoU^ 79 If i|)at a man 
wed in to wif. .a cosyn of his. .after kis cosynage is knowen 
to him. <r 1430 Lvi». Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
ware of feyned cosynage. igyx Camion Hist. IreL n. vti. 
(1633) 98 Clayming cousina^ to diverse noble houses. 
*5^9 Fvi.K'E HesBms’ Purl 12 By which, manages cousenage 
might easily, .growe betweene the two tribes. 

b. Xma. Writ of cosinagei see quots. (C£ 

Aiel, Besaisl. ) 

1540 Act 32 Hen. 2 § 3 Any Assise of Mort aim- 

cestor, Cossnage, Alye. Kirctim Courts LeeiiiSj^ 

424 Where he had yiew before in a Writ of Cozenage.^ 1628 
Coke On Liit. 157 0, If there be a Challenge for Gosinage, 
bethat taketh the Challenge must shew how the Juror is 
Cousin. 1:641 Termis de lu Ley 90 b, Gosinage .. lyeth 
where my ^eat GTandfather, my Grand-fathers Grand- 
father, or other Cosin dyeth ^ised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, viz. entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. i86s Nichols Britton II. 61 
Nor can the grandson. .proceed by writ of Gosinage in the 
lifetime of the daughter. 

C. transf. andj%-. 

1;^ Trevisa Bart a. De P, R. xin. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
Betwene fische and water is nyjnesse of cosiixage. CZ450 
Mvrc 168 The cosynage of folowynge [ss Baptism] teche. 
3357 N. T. (Genev.) Luke viii. 21 noie^ The spiritual cousin- 
age is to be preferred to the carnal and natural. is^S 
Jewel HardingiyBxi) 133 The Punicali tongue, ac- 
knowledging a likenesse and cosenage, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongu& 

2 . comr. Kinsfolk collectively ; family, kindred. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter kxiii. 9 [Ixxiv. 8] J?e cosynage of 

J>a seyde in ^aire hert. cusynage ofjia is hefelaghship of 
all dampnabil men. 138a Wvclif Gm. xii 3 Alle co.synages 
of the erthe. c 1470 Harding Chrm. Proem viii, Geue them 
in possessyon amonge the cosymage. u 13^7 Sts T. Smith 
Oomerom. Eng, 1. xii. (1609) 16 Care to mamtaine still ibis 
their cousinage and common family. 

Coiismess (krz’lies). Forms; 4 eosynos(s, 
5-6 Sc. cousignes, -naee, 6 Sc. cosmgiiaea, 
•nais, 9 cDtLsiness. [f. Cousin + -iss. Used in 
ME.; frequent in ibtkc. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce-wtL in 19th c.] A female 
cousin ; a kinswoman (p^s.). 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 625 per-for, curtelse cosynes, for loue 
of crist in heuene, Kij?© novQ ‘^i kindenes. 1382 Wvclif 
Lukei. 36 Loo! Elizabeth, thi cosiness, and sche hath 
conceyued a sone in hir elde. c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 
J156 His wiff was Eduuardis ner cusing {z/.r. Eduuardis 
cousignes]. 157$ Morton Proclam, IRtr. Privy Council 
Scotl'Lif^'^ Betwax our souverane Lord and Ms dearest sister 
and coustgnace the Queene of England. 1858 Peoples 
Paper 28 Aug. 4/4 The wife of one and the cousiness of 
another. 1889 F. Pigot Strangest 'goum, 321 He had the 
had taste not to care for his co»asinesses, if I may coin a word 
which is mudt wanted. 

Cousinet. nonce-wd. Diminutive of Cousin. 
181:4 W* S. Walker in Poet. Rem. (1852) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the r^uhlic of uncles, cousins, cousinets, 
and friends. 

Cousinge, obs. f. Cozen. 

Cousin-german. PI cousins-german, 
formerly eousin-germans, orig. -s -s. [a, F. 
comin gcrpiam (istbc. inLittre) ; see Geeman a. 
Formerly also german cousin^ like brother-ga'mcuii 
germcm brother. 

C1314 Guy Warm, (A) 912 He is mi germain cosyn. 
a 1355 Ridley Wks. (Parker Soc.) 23 This, .standeth upon 
transubstantiation its german cousin.] 

1 . The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or aunt ; 
(one’s) first cousin ; = Cousin sb. 2, 

Now chiefly legal or technical, 

C1380 Sir Femmh, 2830 Cosyn also y am Germayn to 
Roland, c 1386 Chaucer Melib. ? 402 Ye ne ban brethe- 
ren ne cosyns .germayns,^ne noon oo^er neigh kynrede. 
c 1430 Merlin vii. 117 Thei were bothe cosin germains, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres, 1553 Eden Decades 
80 Shee . . and the kynge of Portugale were cosyn ger- 
maynes of two systers. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 
434 Whether the marriage of Cousens-germans that is, 
of Brothem or sisters children, be lawfull. 1697 Ctess 
D*Atmoy’s Trav. (1706) 23 Pie was brought up with one of 
his Cosen Germans. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. X38 ?► 2 A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were at the Bear in PIol- 
bourn. *826 Southey Lett, to Butler 232 ITie marriage of 
cousin-germans , . was allowed in the first ages of the 
church. 1839 Todd^ Cycl Anai. II. 473/x The marriage 
of cousins-german. .is reprobated as prejudicial by some. 

fb. Cotisin german (once) 7'emoved\ — ‘first 
cousin once removed/ i.e, first cousin’s child or 
(vice versa) parent’s first cousin. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccxviii. 237 Seynt Edwarde and 
this duke Wyllyam were, by the fathers syde;, cosen iar- 
maynes remoued. 1667 Duchess of Newcastle Life of 
Dk. (1S86) 141 The now Earl of Devonshire, his cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him £ 1000. 

2 . fig. A person or thing closely related or allied 
to another; a near relative, Fonnerly approach- 
ing the character of an adj . : cf. Cousin 9. 

1347 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1843)426 JSo to be natural 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be 
diabolical. 1579 Gosson Sch. A buse (Arb.) 28 Poetrie and 
Piping are Cosen germans. *638 Chiluncw. Relig. Prot, 


1. ii. § 67. 77 Extreamly improbable and even cosen-german 
to Impossible. 1635 Fuller Ck. Hist 11. li. § 49 Our 
Cousin-germans of Oxford will scarce give Credit hereunto. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 131* 1 The Lion was a Cousin- 
German of the Tyger who made his Appearance in King 
William’s days. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hull (1849) 300, 
I had been apt to confound them [rooks] with their cousins- 
german. the crows. 

Cousiuliood (k 2 ?' 2 ’nhud). [f. CousiN sh. + 

-HOOD.] 

1. Cousins or kinsfolk collectively; an associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives. (Cf. Beothebhood 5 . ) 

a: 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) I. v. 134 The 
only one of the cmusinhood who could not be turned out. 
*838 Macaulay Ess.^ Sir W. Temple p 13 There were times 
when the cousinhocxi, as it was once nicknamed, would of 
itself have furnished . - the materials , . for . . an efficient 
Cabinet. x886 Upooi Daily Post 9 Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
. .are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinhood. 

2. The relation of being a cousin or cousins. 

1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 365, 1 feel a soi-t of cousinhood or 

uncleship, for the season. 1863 Lightpogt Galatians (1880) 
266 The cousinhood of these persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother’s side. 

Cou'sinize, ts. nome-wd. [After fratc7mize.'\ 
intr. To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

1888 ‘Tasma’ Uncle Piper iv. 37 She would ‘cousinise* 
with them all. 

C 0 Xl*sin-like^ CC. and adh. — next. 

177Z T. Hull Sir W. Ha 3 'ringi 07 i (1797) III. 76 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage have paid as several cousin-like visits. 
Cousinly (kz>‘2’nli), a. and adv. [f. Codbin sb. 
+ -LY; d. brotherly, etc.] 

A. adj. Characteristic of or befitting a cousin. 
cx8x5 Jane Austen Perszios. (1833) I. xii. 308 That 
cousinly little interview. 1869 Blagkmore Larmc. D. v. 
(ed. 32) 27 He , . had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 

!B. adv. In a cousinly manner. 

18^ Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iii. 403, I love my 
cousin cousinly, — no more. 

Cou'siiared. fwnce-wd. [f. Cousin + -red ; cf. 

t brotherred, kindred^ Cousinship, relationship. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, * There is some cousin-red be- 
tween us, doubtless,* said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[In Scott’s yourftal 1826 (1890, 1 . 250} used with obvious 
reference to the Sc. phrase ‘ to red kin* i e. to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship,] 

CoilSiniry (k27*z’nri). [f. Cousin sb. -f- -ey : cf. 

F. cottsinUre.'] A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

jf845 Carlyle Cromtvell (1873) I. 23 The numerous and 
now mostly forgettable coaanry. *873 Dixon Twoo Queens 
IV. XX. v. 88 The Irish cousmry were taken into favour. 
Cousisiskip (ki^'z’njip), [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 

1. The relation of cousins ; the fact of being (a 
person’s) cousin ; kinsbip, relationship. 

1570 Levins Manip. 140/45 Q<so.dLXi^\'p,cognaiw,qfknUas. 
*583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xi. 62 These are the brother- 
hoods and cousiningships isic) of the worlde. 1636 Abp. J. 
'Sgiu.i^MsHolyTaole 139 Opposers of our Liturgie, who brag 
of their Co.sinship and CoheiTship with (Jhrist. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow 4 Marqzuss xii, His own cousin too ; to be sure it 
was a comsinship Far removed. 1855 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 
9/2 Are you within any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? 1871 M. Collins Afr^. ^ Merck. 
I. iii. 120 A. .lady, .who claimed cousinship with nis wife, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*833 Lynch iv. 86 There will always be some 

cousinship between a man’s chosen work and his favourite 
recreation. 1880 Dk. Argyll in Fraser's Mag. Jan. 53 
There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of the species. 

2. The action proper to a cousin ; the fulfilment 
of a cousin’s j^art. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aztr. Leigh iv. 329, 1 thank you 
for your generous cousinship, 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
HI. y. The lesser .standing always under the express pro- 
tection and as it were cousinship of the greater. 

<3. = Cousinhood i. 

1874 Motley Bameveld 1 . 1. 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which.. overshadowed Germany. 

Cousiny (kt^-z’ni), a. rare. [f. as prec. + -Tb] 
Of or pertaining to a cousin- 
n: 1832 Crabbe Tales xx. The 91 As for this 

paper, with these cousiny names, I— -’tis nay Will — commit 
it to the flames. 

Cousiip, -slop (e, obs. if. Cowslip. 

ConsoUa -age, obs. if. Cozen, -aoe. 

4 Gousse. Obs. Abbreviation of 
1598 B. JONSON Ev, Mem. in Hum. l i, You are welcome, 
cousse. 

Goussin, CotisyiaCg, obs. f. Cousin, Cushion. 

(I Coussinet (kwsinet, or as F, k^^szng). Arch. 
[F. dim. of coussin, cushion.] (See qiiot.) 

X876 Oyavs Archil, QXc&s.., Coussinet (Fr.) or Cushion [<*.] 
A .stone placed upon the imwst of a pier for receiving the 
first stone of an arch.. .fA] The word is also used for the 
part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, wJrich serves to form the volutej and it is in the 
capital thus called because its appearance is that of a cushion 
or pillow seemingly collapsed by the weight over it. 

Const, -age, -ous, obs. fif. Cost, etc, 
Constome, Coustrell, Dbs.lf.CuOT03ff,GusTRi3L. 
Gout, dial f. Colt; obs. £ Coot. 

Coiitch(e, -er, obs. f. Couch, -s». 

11 Conteau {kuto). [F. :^OF. coutel : see next.] 
A large knife worn as a weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in 1 8 th c.) Couteau de chasse (F.) : hunt- 
ing-knife. 


tSyq Lond. Gaz. No. 1198. 4 A small Couteau waBdng 
Sword. 1743 Shenstone iVks. 4 Lett. (1777 • HI. 73 In the 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, [pick-pockets] . . comc'in large bodies, 
armed with couteaus. 174S Richardson Clajissa'W'ks. 1883 
VI. 87 A couteau generally by h!s side.' 1748 Smollett 
Rod. xxix, Drawing a large couteau from his slde- 

pockct. Fashionable Follies 1. 153 I'hey each put on 

a long sword, instead of a couteau. 1824 Scott Redgazent. 
Id ch. xxiii, A gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding-habit 
. .without any arms except a coutean-de~ckasse, 

tComte'L Obs. Also 3-7 ootel. [a, OF. 
cotel, coutel, earlier cttUdlmm knife,] 

‘ A short knife or dagger in use during the Middle 
Ages ’ (Fairholt) ; a knife. Cf. Cuttle, j A 

[1292 Britton 11. xxii. § 4 Cotels, haches, et bastouns.] 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. (1739) 194 That 
Statute that forbids the use of a pointed Sword, or pointed 
Cotel. .at that sport, 1634 N* L’Estrange^CAot. /, p. 90 
Leaving the knife, a ten penny coutel, in his body. 1834 
Planch A Brit. Costume iia The couteL.a military knife 
. .added to the ofl'ensive weapons [in Edward I’s time]. 

Coutelace, -as, obs. forms of Cutlass. 
CoTlter, eooter (k77’t0i). sla^tg. [According 
to Slang Diet, from Dannbian-Gipsy cuta gold 
coin.] A sovereign. 

1846 R. L. Snowden Mngisir. Assist 346, I . . got six 
Finnips and a Cooter for the Yacks. 3851 Mayhew Lozzd. 
Lahozirl. 312 Upon which the ‘swells’, .come down with 
a CGUter (sovereign). 1880 J. Payn Confid. Agent I. 207 
(Farmer) Well, he gave us half a couter at all events. 

tCoutere. Obs. Alsocowter. [t OF. conte 
(13th €.), later cmde elbow:— L. cubiiumi cf. F. 
coudibre, for which AF. had possibly cmitere.l 
A piece of armour to protect the elbow. 

C1340 Gaw. 4 Or. Kzit 383 Code cowters & gay, & 
louez of plate. 1 ax6,<cn Morie Artk. 2567 Bristes re- 
race with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at ]>e coutere with 
Jje ciene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc. f. Colt-evil. 

Ooutlx (k#), pa. ppU. and a. \shl). Ohs. or 
only Sc. Forms : 2 cup, 2-4 euJJ, cud, 3 cup, 
ku'S, 3~4 coup, 4 cutk, cupe, coupe, koup, 
cowtbie, couht, coud, kowd, 4-6 couthe, 
koutb.(e, 5 cowpe, 6 kowtb., 3- eoutk. [OE. 
ciW, pa. pple. of the vb. cunn-an Can, corresp. 
to OS. cdth, ctiQ, OHG, kund, cJmiid, chmzt 
(MHO. kzmt, Ger. kzdzd), Goth, kimd-s known.] 
fl. pa. pple. passing into adJ. Known. Obs. 
(See also Name-couth.) 

a ioooi?zVfri/.?^Ixxxix. i (Gr.) Ic eom. .eorlum cuS. C1290S. 
Eng. Leg. I. 1 14/279 pat word was sone wide couth, a 3300 
Cztrsor M. 22140 i,Cott.i Fra north to soth, He sal do male 
his .sarmun cuth. 1382 Wyclif t Cor, xiv. 7 How schal it 
be kow'd that is songun ? c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 1 692 
This name of thraldom was neuere erst kowth. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Tz'oy i. v, As it is kouthe as well nigh as ferre. 
ci4^o St Czdhbert 5511 pare was he kirk of tynemouth Of 
cuthbert right to all men couth. 1613 R. C. Table A Ipk. 
(ed. 3) Couth, knowne. 

t 2 . adj. As a quality of things : Known; well- 
known, familiar. Obs. Cf. the negative Un- 
couth. 

«xooo Daniel 692 Dast waes para fsestna folcum cupost. 
<ZX223 Ancr. R. 204 Heo beoS, more henn is, to mome al 
to ku5e. c 1300 St. Margareie 63 Mi cunrede he :^ide is 
coup. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Hind. 578 To be keture y-kid pan 
any koup peple. 1513 Douglas jEneis iii. ii. 131 This 
couth surname. 

f S. Of persons ; Well-known, familiar. Obs. 
ctooQ Ags. Ps. lxxxvii[i|. 8 Feo-r Su me dydest freondas 
cupe, c 1205 Lay. 2446 Alle pat cuf5e folk, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 24721 (Gdtt) pat blithful brid. .pat pu sua cuth was till. 
cjegioPol.Rei.t^ L. 249 Euery man hope fremyd 

and kouth. 1335 Stewart Cz'on. Scot HI. 270 Sen tha 
till him most kyndlie war and couth. 
t 4 . Noted, renowned, famed. Ohs. 
a 1000 Csedmon's Exoti. 230 Cupes werodes. c 1200 Ormin 
9240 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrpenn cup patt 
time. C12S0 Gen. 4 -Sx. 2666 WiS faigered and strengthe 
kuS. C13S0 Will. Palerne 3053 Comli castelles and coup 
and cuntres wide- c 1400 Destr. Troy 2638 My fader was 
a philisofer . . & his nome kouthe, 1357 Tottells Mist. 
(Arb.) 105 Deserts of Nymphs, that auncient Poets showe, 
Ar not so kouth as hers. 

1 6. Acquainted, familiar, {with, of, or dative.) 
a 1225 Jzdiana 22 5ef pu cneowe ant were cu6 wiS pe king. 
c 127s Luzte Ron 104 in O. E. Misc, 96 Mayde to pe he send 
his schonde And wilnep for to beo pe cup. a 1300 Czirsor 
M. 24711 iCott.) Crist made pe cuth of his consail, And 
priuest of his kin. c 1450^9/. Cuthbert 842 pare was thre 
clerkes of pe southe Of england, with pe bhehop couthe. 

6. Kind, affable, agreeable, pleasant: said of 
persons and their actions; = CouTHlE i. Sc. 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 3659 Wip clipping and^ kesseng and 
alle coupe dedes. 0x450 BEymYSON Mor. F'ab. 46, I was 
faine Of that couth word and of his oompanie. ci460’ 
Tenvneley Plyst. 225 Comly lady good and couthe. 1728 
Ramsay xsi Azisw. to Somerville 76 Nor will North Britain 
ield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth To ony but 
er sister South. 

7 . Comfortable, snug, cosy ; = Couthie 2. Sc. 

a 3:749 Sir J. Clerk The Miller, His hou.se was warm and 
couth And room in it to hold me. 37S8 R. Galloway 
Poezzzs 182 (J am.) A mankie gown . . Did mak them very 
braw, and unco couth. 
fS. absol. ~ Acquaintances. Obs. 
c 3000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxvii. 38 Mine cu<Se [notos tneos}. <21300 
E. E. Psalter lxxxvii[i]. 9 Fer madepou mi kouth [Wyclif 
my knowen] fra me. <2 3400 Ociozdan 792 Loke boy, ne be 
naught betrayd Of kouth ne strange. 
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t Coutllj adv. Obs, 1 G’&pe, 4-5 couth e, etc. 
JOE. adv. from cd/j : see prec. j Clearly, 
manifestly ; familiarly. 

c 1000 As^. Ps. lxxxviii[i]. 3 Ic minum secorenam cuSe 
gesette. c 1384 Chaucer //. A'ame n, 249 Loo this sentence 
ys knowen kouthe Of every Philosophres inouthe. c 1450 
JRoL Rel. <§• L. Poems (1866; 254 A blisful bryd. .Cowj^e 
ykid in enery cost. 

sb. Obs. [app. f. Couth///. a.J 

1 . ? Known quality, renow. 

c 1460 Lmmfal 624 in Ritson Metr. Rom. 1 . 197 Syr Laim- 
falschud be stward of halle, For to agye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of largesse. 

2 . ? Friendliness, kindness ; = Couthiness. 

a 1806 in Jamieson Pop. Ball 1 . 12,5 O, blessins on thy 
couth, lord John ; Weel’s me to see this day. 

Goutli(e, obs. f. could^ pa. t. of Can 
C oup© : see Kythe v., to make known. 
CoutMe (k*rjji), tr. .SV. Also eouthy. [app. 
f. Couth «. + -yJ : cf. Ger. kitndig^ kiindig^ OHG. 

known, knowing, OE. nrj/Zj, f. know- 
ledge, early ME. cupi iii\ ? known, noted. 

iri205 Lay. 4S7_ Heo beo 5 to gadere icumene, kuSies 
mte^es {c 1275 cujjie meyes], Il)ld. 5098 Ca$ie meies [c 127S 
treuwe brokers], c 127S Ibid. 860 pat folk com to gadere, 
cu^pie meyes {^1203 gudliche cnihtes].] 

1 . Acting as befits persons well known to each 
other; full of friendly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intercourse ; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

1719 Ramsay znd A nsw, to Hamilton vii, Heal be your 
heart, gay eouthy carle. 1773 R._^ Ferguson A itld Reekie 
Wks. (1879) 127 Whare eouthy ebi els at e’ening meet. 1824 
Galt Roiketan I. n. x. 234 The magistrate and the chief 
tain . .had often been eouthy together. 1871 G. Macdonald 
J 9 . Blglnbrod in. vii. 304 If they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Africa, they could scarcely have been 
more eouthy together. 

b. Said of i>ersonal actions and qualities. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. viii. (1849“) 287 After a eouthy 
crack about auld lang syne. 1838 M. Porteous S outer 
Johnny 70 That eouthy, social and humourous elffect which 
it [Tam o’Shanter] so eminently possesses. 

2 . Of things; Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice' 

1768 Ross Helenore 22 1 Jam. V The water feckly on a level 
sled Wr little dinn, but eouthy what it made. — Ibid. 
(1866) 27s This strange but eouthy tale, a i 8 o 5 in Jamieson 
Pop. Ball. I. 293 The spence was ay couthie an’ clean. 

3. Used advb> After the way of familiar friends ; 
kindly, genially. 

X768 Ross Helenore 32 (Jam.’) Kindly and eouthy ay to 
her he spak. 1787 Burns Hallmoeen vii, Some kindle 
couthie, side by side, And burn thegither trimly. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 92 She dauts them and bauds them 
fu’ couthie and well. 

Hence Cou‘tlxy-like, Codvt'Mlg adv.^ Coti'tM- 

BGSS. 

*768 Ross Helenore 88 (Jam.) He . . .spake sae kindly, 
couthy-like, and fair. IHd, 76 In by they come, and haillst 
her couthily. 1808 Jamieson, Coutkimss, Coudiness, fami- 
liarity. 1820 GUnfirgus I. 239 (Jam.) Hov/ kind and cou- 
thie-like Lord Arnbank was lookin' to Miss Flora, 
t Cotl*tllly, CL. Obs, In 3 cuISlich, couplicli. 
[:— OE. type cdpUCi f. cdp Couth a . : see -ly^.] 
Familiar, friendly. 

t:X205 Lay. 9827 WiS Claudien mlnne fader, l>e wes H 
cudliche freond. Ibid. 19679 pas swiken . . cleopeden to 
han cnihte mid cudliche [c 1275 couHiche] worden. 

Coutllly adT). Obs. exc. Sc, Forms : 

I c€pHc0 , 3 oupli3, cu.’Sliclie, kippeli3 , 4 couply, 
coupely, cuthli, cowtlily, koutldy, 9 oouthly, 
cootkly. [OE. cilplke^ i. aip Couth ; see -ly 2.] 
1 1. Certainly, manifestly ; clearly. Obs. 
c goo B^da’s Hist ii. xii. 12S Ic cu’plice wat Iscio cer- 
iissijnel. a 1000 Cynewulf yuliana 41 1 (Gr.) Acyrred 
cujjlice from Cristes ae. 13S8 Wyclif i Sam. Prol. 3 The 
w'ordis of daies, the ^ which more kouthly may be clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories. 

2. Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Obs. 
exc. aSk. 

icgoo Basdds Hist. v. vii, Phet he tie cu^>Iicor from (Jam 
halgum ge-earnode in heofonum onfongen beon. 1000 
322 (Or,) Halt he eakmedam ellorfusne onenawe 
cufjlice. 1200 Ormin 2204 He toe to frofrenn hire anann 
CuJ>ii3 bi name, c 1203 Lay. 719 pu heom clepe to and 
cubliche wiS heom spec. «i30O Cursor M. 17696 (Cott.) 
Cuthli for him can [?;, v. gon] x knelc. c 1340 Gmx). 4* Gr. 
Knt. 937 pe lorde . . couply hym knowez & callez his 
nome. 1S40 WhisHebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 271 I’m 
coothly come your luve to win. 

3. With the knowledge or skill of familiarity; 
the opposite of imcouihly. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLI. 330 He only 
passes for the parish star, Who couthly strains the bow, 
or thrusts the steel. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. vi. By 
the blood ! this is couthly and marvellously blazoned. 

t€oTZ‘tllutlatl'g3l€. Obs. Law. Also 3 (in 
MSS.)cTith.u.tlage, cuth vtlaghe, kutkutlaglie. 
[app. an early ME. xepr. of an OE. aip tiilaga 
known outlaw.] A term applied, according to 
Bracton, to a person knowingly harbouring or con- 
cealing an outlaw; or perhaps, more properly, to 
the offence of doing so. 

cxzep Bracton hi. ii. xiii. (Rolls) IL 336 Talem [exulem] 
vocant Anglici utlaughe. .[Utlagatus] aut potest esse notus 
et coguitus vel ignotus et incognitus; et unde qui notum 
et cognitum receptaverit pari poena puniendus «st, qui 
didturCouthutlaughelMSS. v.rr.: see above]. 1607 Cowell 


Inierpr.^ Cmtilieuiluughe is he that willingly receiveth a 
man outlawed., and hideth him, [Hence, 164X in Termes 
de la Ley, 1656 Blount, and later Diets.] 

[Known only in loc. cit. ; the OE. term represented is not 
recorded. It is not easy to comprehend that the term 
* known outlaw ’ could originally designate the harbourer ; 
rob. the word is the fragment of a phrase designating the 
arbouring of a known outlaw ; it has been suggested that 
the meaning might be 'acquaintance or familiar of an out- 
law but this would be in OE. utlagati cUPa^ or perh. cUPa 
iitlagan ] 

Coutil (kz^trl). Also coTitelle, -ille. [a. F. 
coutil (kwtz), in 13th c. keiUily f. keuts^ coute 
mattress, quilt.] A close-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

1853 Specif. R, Gilts Patent No, 2374. i My improve- 
ments are chiefly applicable to weaving double coutelle. 
1834 Specif. G. W. Reynolds^ Patent No. 644. 2 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. 1890 Pali Mall G. x May 3/2 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutil. 

Coutre-bone, var. Quitteb-bone. 
t Cou'trenient. Obs. Aphetic form of Accou- 

TBEMEKT. 

162X-S1 Burton's Anat. Mel. in. ii. ill. fii. 469 Costly 
stomachers, .all those other coutrements. 1668 Rwais in. 

5 We represent a AI orr ice .. Whose (Coutrements hang 
ea%’y on my purse string. 

Couuienales ; see Qdienals. 

I! CoU’vade (k^^va-d). [a. obs. F. cotwade ; f. 
cowver to hatch: see next. Cotgr. (16 ti) has 
couvade =» cmmhifZmwi) or cmvemetit (brooding, 
sitting on egg>); whence the derisive phrase, 
la emvade ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell ’.] A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed ’ attributed to some uncivilized 
or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the father performs acts or simulates 
states natural or proper to the mother, or abstains 
for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

x86s Tylor Earl^ Hist, Man, x. 288 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the couvade, or 
‘hatching,’ and this term it may be convenient to use for 
the whole set. Ibid. x. 294 I'he country . , where Marco 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade in the thirteenth 
century, appears to be the 'C)h,inese province of West Yunnan. 
187,1 Yule Marco Polo Note 3 to n. 1 . 57 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr. 
Tylor under the name of the Couvade or Hatching, by 
which it is known in some of the Bearn districts of the 
Pyrenees. 

[Fr. ccnivade fin R. Etienne 1543, Pb. Monet 1626) was a 
word of the same class as croisade Crusade, in which the 
suffix -ade^ adapted from Pr. and Sp. -ada^ It. -ada^ -«/«, is 
substituted for the connate F. -ie^ from L. -dia \ see -ade. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of couvle^ covey. As 
applied to men the jmrase faire la appears to have 

been merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropology is due to Dr. E. B. Tylor, following M. 
Francisque Midiel Le Pays Bas^e (1857) 201, where the 
‘ man-childbed attributed to the Basques and Bdarnese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase faire la couvadey 
in Rochefort’s Hist. Naturelle ei Morale des Aniilles {\I:>^^) 
494-5, repeated with variations by a sequence of later 
writers. It is not true that couvade was ever a name for 
the practice in Bearn ; the Bidamrese coade is simply = F. 
couvee, a covey of chickens. Further, the pretended exist- 
ence of the practice in Bdarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the echo of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loasely repeated by one com- 
piler after another as a commonplace of histoiy. (See 
Academy 29 Oct., 5 and ig Nov., 10 and 17 Doc. 1892.)] 
t Gouve, cove, V. Obs. (a. F, tmme-r, OF. 
tover, to hatch (eggs) L. cubdre to lie, recline.] 
trans. and intr. To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxi. xvii, TTiose living creature that 
CDuve and quicken their egges within their belly. Ibid. 
Index to x. Iiii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couving and sitring of thenu 1603 — Phi torch's 
PI or. 13x6 Whiles they sit and cove, their egges be preserved 
drie. 

tGoU’vey, covie, Obs, Also 7 oouvie, 
-y. [Var. of prec., perh. affected hj the cognate 
sb. couvie^ CoTEY, F. cowvie 7 \ intr. =prec. 

XS98 Florid, Accouarcy to hatch, to lie close as a hen 
oner hir chickens, to squat, to couie. i^x Holland Pliny 
X. liii, Doves lay and couvey ten times in the yeere. Ibid. 
{1634) I. 241 They [tortoises] couvie a whole yeare before 
they batch. Ibid. 3x8 Bees cou\'y and sit as hens do. 

Oouvie sh.y obs. £ Covey. 

Couvre-feu; seeCuBTEW. 

Oouward, Couwe, obs. ff. Cowabd, Couch. 
tCouweo, d. Ohs. [a. F. couie tailed.] In 
‘ ryme couwee OF, rime couie, med.L. rithmus 
ccLudatus tailed rincbe, applied to a couplet or 
stanza with a tail, tag, or additional short line. 

[X3.. Ars Riihmicandi in Relb^. Antiq. I. 32 Rithmorum 
caudatorum alii sunt cOnsoni ahi dissoni. .tbimns modus 
est qnando duae distinctiones concordant simul, et additur 
cauda, et dusealiae simul, et additur caaida, etcaudm concor- 
dant.] c'x33o R. Brunne Chr&n. ProL 85 If it were made in 
ryme couwee. Or in strangere^ or enterlace, pat rede Inglis 
it ere Inowe, pat couthe not haf coppled a kowe, p^t 
outhere in couwee, or in baston, Som suld haf ben fordon. 

Cou^e, C0U5W©, ohs. ffi Cough. 

Couyn(e, var. CovcEr. 


C011Z8, obs. f. Coz. 

Couzen, -in, etc., obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, etc, ■ 

' Couzeranlte, var. CousEBANiTE. , 

Covable, couabill, erron. £ Cokable, Coven- 
able, suitable, proper. 

Covaite, Covan, obs. ff. Covet, Coven. 
Covande, -aunde : see Covenant. 
Govarian't \k(7iive®*riant). Math, [f. Co- pref. 
4 + Yabiant.] (See quot.) 

1833 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII.t.544C<7Wj:r/««/, 
a function which stands in the same relation to the primitive 
function from which it is derived as any of its linear trans- 
forms do to a similarly derived transform of its primitive. 

Q.k-KS. Synop. Platk. % 

Covartiire,covate, obs. ff. Govebtube, Covet. 
Gove (kJ-v), Iforms : 1-2 eofa, coiia, 4- 
eove, (.5k. 4 cowe, 5 coaue, 6 coif). [Common 
Teut. ; ct M}lQ.kobe (mod.G. koben'^y'MMG. cove, 
coven, mod. koven ; ON. koji cell, hut, shed, Sw, 
kofua, dial, kme, kuvi,\LvX, Norw. OTeut. 

^kuton. Some of the special applications in Eng. 
seem to be local developments, and are of late 
appearance in literature.] 
fl. In OE. : A small chamber, inner chamber, 
bed-chamber, cell, etc.; common vith qualifying 
word prefixed, as htin-cofa bone-chamber, body, 
gdst-cofa spirit's chamber, breast. 

<7800 Corpus Gloss. 1583 Pisirimum [-nnmX cofa, 936 
Charter Eadwig in Cod. Dipl. V. 348 Of masdsena coua on 
6one hrieweg tG Ealhasres byrxelse. axo/oo Csednwn's 
Gen.xife, (Gr.) Wses culufre eft of oofan sended. riooo 
Ags. Ps. civ. 26 [cv. 30] On cyninga cofum [in cubilihis 
rtgw)i\. c xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 180/ 10 Penates, cof- 
godas. CX030 Gloss, ibid. 423/18 In conclaui, on cofan, 
fb. Cove and Key-, closet or chamber and 
key ; an ancient legal phrase used by Bracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 
of a house, from the age of fourteen or fifteen. Ohs. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed cone 
atid key- repeated in Spelman. and the Law Diets., as 
well as in the Rolls ed. of Bracton. The MSS, have 
clearly coue ; MS. Rawlinson C. X58 has cleue and key {.see 
Cleve’-^ cliamber, bed-room, closet=m/^); MS. Rawl. C. 
159 has cofre. app. altered from cofe. See W. H. Stevenson 
hx Academy, I7 May 1890, 338. (It is not perfectly clear 
whether cove, cleve closet here meant ‘ bed-chamber ’ or 

* store-chamber ’.) 

c 1250 Bracton ii. xxxvii. § 2 Femina. cum possit et sciat 
domui SU0B disponere et ea facere quae pertinent ad disposi- 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat qup pertineant ad 
coue et keye, quod quideni esse non poterit ante quartum 
decimum annum vel decimum quintum. Ibid. § 3 Cum 
esset quatuordecim vel quindecim annorum . . in tali aetate 
potest disponere domui suae et habere coue et keye, 
i6st W. G. tr. Covoel's Inst. 33 A Woman is suppossed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in all cases so soon as she is able 
to know how to dispose of her house, .and is able to under- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which cannot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. 1890 W. H. 
Stevenson in Academy 17 May 338 ‘ Cove and key * nreant 

* closet and key referring, no doubt, to the housewife’s 
storediamber. 

i* c. A cell in a pigeon-cote. Obs. 

T72S Bradley Family Diet. s.'V. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build them in the 
Wall with flat Bricks. 

2. A hollow or recess in a rock, a cave, cavern, 
den. Sc. and north. 

eg'^Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. ^ Hus anin bus gehedes 
geceaged gie uutedlice^gie worhton oa. ilea cofa(Seafana[ji^^. 
Gosp. to fieofa cote ; Vulg. spehmeam latromim], — yo/m 
xi. 38 Se Hselend. .cuom to 6asm byrgenne, uaas untiidlice 
cofa [Vulg. spelunca] stan ofer-gessetted uass him. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12341 (Cott.) To b® leones coue he yod. c 1:373 
Sc. Leg. Samts, Magdalena 814 & in but roche ney &: stay A 
cowe he had quhare he lay. c 1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 
56 All wylde beastes . . Dmwes . . vnto their dennes deepe, 
Couching^ for cold in coaues them to keepe. 15x3 Douglas 
HIneis I. IV. 21 Vndir the hingand rokkis w'as alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Les~ 
lie's Hist. Scot. 47 A certane coue [Lat. ajitrtmi\, quhmrin 
water continualie drapping, in a schorte space tumes in a 
verie quhy te stane. 1787 Burns Halloween i. Note, A noted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove of Colean. 1849 
Proc. Bei-to. Nat. Club II. 358 The dark caverns, or 
'coves ’..tenanted by these animals. 

8. A recess with precipitous sides in the steep 
flank of a mountain. (Common in the English 
Lake district, where small lateral valleys often end 
in * coves b) b. In some parts ofU. S. = gap, pass. 

X803 Words w. Fidelity iii, It was a cove, a huge recess 
That keeps till June, December’s snow. 1872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1S79) 337 The dark, solitary hollows of 
Nethermost, Ruthwaite, and Cock coves. Ibid. 342 A wild, 
secluded cove, at the head of the glen. 1872 Schele de 
Vere Americanisms 511 Notch, a narrow passage, through 
the mountains.. in the Catskill mountains represented by 
Cove. 

4. A sheltered recess in a coast ; a small bay, 
creek, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

1390 Ferris Voy. Bristol m. Arb. Gamer'll. 161 Withm 
five xnile.s of St. Ives, we were constrained to seek for a 
cove; which we found called St. Dryvey, in Cornwall. 
X624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 20 Gallant Coues, to containe 
in many of them 100 sayle. 1674 Ray S. «§• E. C. Words 62 
Cove, a little harbour for boats. West Counirey. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton iv. 58 We run our vessel into a little 
cove, 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (xSss) I, 
244 The creek, or cove, which separates it from the con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide. 1807 Vancouver Devon 


COVE, 
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COVENANT. 


(iSi3> 37 There are several coves and indentures in the clIfFs 
between the Start Point and the mouth of the Dait river. 
1833 Tennyson Poe 7 usy> As waves that from the outer deep 
Roll into a quiet cove. 

h, transf, A sheltered place or recess among 
hills, woods, etc. 

1735 W. Gilpin Mts. ^ Lakes 1 . 133 Ambleside is , . de- 
lightfully seated. A cove of lofty mountains half incircles 
it on the north. 1787 Wordsw, Evming Walk 2 ’Tis mine 
to rove Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral 
cove. iSdo Bartlett Cove^ a strip of prairie 

extending into the woodland. 1853 Mary Howitt F, 
BreinePs Greece II. xii. ^5 Small farm-houses ,, may not 
unfrequently be met with m the little coves of the valleys. 

6. Arch, A concave arch or vault ; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 
ing member of a structure ; esp, the concave arch 
of a ceiling ; now usually the quadrantal curve at 
its junction with the comice. 

MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp.y Canterb.^ Payd for 
makyng off a cove ouer de ovyn. 1645 Evelyn Afem. ( 1857! 
I. 219 The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots, for the better sounding. 1787 Burns 
Br/gs of Ayr O'er arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring 
coves, Supporting roofs fantastic. 1793 Smeaton Edysto^ie 
L. § 278 noie^ This course - .forms the cove on the out.side. 
X797 Trans. Soc. Encouragem. Arts XV. 252 Paintings 
. . on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings. 1833 
P. Nicholson Build. 139 The coves and cornices of 

rooms are generally executed in plaster. 1884 Law Times 
18 Oct, 401/2 The ceiling . . is . . joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet, 
b. Naut. (See qiiot.'l 

cx^^ci Rttdim, Navig. (Weale) 112 Cove, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the ta6Frail. 

7 . Comb, Cove-bracketing (see quot.) ; cove- 
plane, a plane for cutting coved surfaces. 

*873 J. Richards VFood-workmg Factories 146 In some 
shops it will be worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 Gwilt Archit, GIo.ss , Co^te Bracketing, the wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove . . usually applied to 
that of the quadrantal cove, which is placed between the 
flat ceiling and the wall. 

Cove (kJ vl, sh ^ slang (orig. Thieves^ cant). 
Forms : 6-7 cofe, 6 coff, 7- cove. [The early 
variant co/e has suggested that this is identical with 
Sc. ‘chapman, pedlar’, the sense having 

undergone the same transition as in Chap, which 
is now nearly equivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower and more slangy stratum of 
speech. But the phonetic change of / to v, at so 
late a date, is not usual ; and the origin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co A 
fellow, ‘ chap ’ , ‘ customer ’ ; sometimes = Boss sb. 6 
(see quots. 1812,1891). 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry cofe, a noble or 
gentleman. Ibid, 86 What, stowe you, bene cofe 
What, holde your peace, good fellowe. 1609 Dekker 
Lanik, ^Candle Lt. Wks. 1884-5 196 The word 

Coue, or Cofe, or CufHn, signifies a Man, a Fellow, &c. 
,.a good fellow is a Bene Cofe. i6zi B. Jonson Gipsies 
Metamorph, (Rtldg.)^ 619/2 There's a gentry cove 
here, Is the top of the .shire, a ryoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crenu, Cofe, c. as Cove. 1737 in Logan Pedlar's Pack 
(1869) 147 Now my Kinchin Cove is gone. rSia J. H. 
Yavx FlaeA Diet, s.v., The master of a house or shop is 
called the Cove.. ; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, aleary-cove, &c., it simply implies 
a man of those several descriptions. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
X, That old cove at the book-stall. 1891 N. Gould Doub, 
Event 115, I am not in the habit of being called a cove. 
1891 Lentznek Australian Word-bk., Cove, master or 
overseer of an Au-stralian station. 

Cove (kJuv), V. [f. Covs 

1 1 . inir. To shelter in a cove or small bay. Obs. 
163X E. Pelham God's Power ^ Prenu in Collect. Voy. 
(Church. 1704) IV. 81 1 Even there between two Rocks we 
coved.^ Ibid, 814 We could not possibly get to Bell Sound 
that night, but Coved halfway. 

2 . trans. To arch or vault ; esf. to arch (a ceil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall. 

. 1755. 1779 [see Coved]. 1817 Scott Let. to Terry 29 Oct., 
in Lockhart, I resign the idea of coving the library to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Gentl, House 207 An- 
other good principle is to cove the ceilings. 

b. To incline inwards (the sides of a fireplace) : 
see CovriTG- 2. 

1838 Pafters Duties Corps R, Eng. II. 253 Fire-places 
should all have their sides altered by coving them. 

Cove, var. of Cope adv. Obs., quickly. 

a 1325 Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 134'' The lijtt-fot 
..The go-bi-grounde. .The coue-arise. 

Cove, var. of Couve v. ; obs. f. Covet. 

Coved (k^'wd),///. a. [f. Cove and v. -f 
-ED.] Formed into a cove ; arched, vaulted. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 130 The spring . . is sur- 
rounded with a coved wall of about three feet high. 1779 
H. Swinburne Trav. through Spain xliv. (T.), The mosques 
..are rounded into domes and coved roofs. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. If. vi. § 81. 209 The roof proper may be flat, 
coved, or domed. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 138 
Repeating on its coved surface the coffered panels. 

b. Coved ceiling; one rising in an arched 
curve; now usually one connected with the cor- 
nice by a concave curve. 

X796 Morse Anter. Geog. I. 489 A coved ceiling of about 
10 feet high. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. I. 165 In 
the coved ceiling, . there are still some bright frescos. 1880 
Sat. Rev. No. 1252. 135 The destruction of the coved 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague. 


Coveitise, van of Covetise covetousness. 

Covel(le, obs. ff. of Cowl, a tub, etc. 

Co veld : see Covrn. 

Covelet (kfftt-vlet). [f. Cove ^^.t-f-LET.] A 
small cove. 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. II. 4 , 1 landed, .in a covelet 
smoothed by a succession of sandpits. 1887 Hall Caine 
Dee?nster ix. 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
promontories. 

Covelliiie, COVelHt© (ki?ve*loin, -oit). Min. 
[Named after Coveili, an Italian mineralogist who 
found the mineral in the lava of Vesuvius : see 
-INE, -ITE.] A native indigo-blue sulphide of 
copper ; often called blue or mdigo copper. 

1850 Dana Min. 5x0 Covelline. x868 Ibid. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decomposiiion of other ores of copper. 
1863-72 Watt Did. Chem, II. 74 Protosulphide of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copper, etc. 

bo Cove-llinite prec. 

x86i Bristow Gloss. 98 Covellinite. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
X. 278 Covellinite — a. sulphide of copper — ^is noticed as a 
Vesuvian product by Beudant. 

Goveai, covin (k2?*ven). Sc. Also 6 covan. 
[Var. of covent. Convent.] An assembly, meet- 
ing, or company. Obs. 

XS00--20 Dunbar Quken many benefices vakit Wks. (1885) 
205 Lat anis the cop ga round about, And wyn the covanis 
(z^. r. couenis] baaesoun. 

b. Spec. A gathering of witches ; a ‘ convent ’ 
or company of thirteen witches ; cf. Convent i, 2. 

xWz in Pitcairn Grim. Trials Scot, III. 606 Ther void 
meit bot sometymes a Coven. .Ther is threttein per.sones in 
ilk Coeven. 1830 Scott DemonoL ix. 286 The witches of 
Auldearne . . were told off into squads, or Covines. 1886 
C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. III. xx. 278 To their covens or 
gatherings the foul sisterhood were borue through the air. 

tCo' Venable, a. Ohs. Also 4 -abu. 1 , 5 
-abil(^l. [a. AF. and OF. covenable, cuvenahle, 
early var. of convenable (cf. Con- p 7 ‘efix), f. coipt)- 
ven ir, co n)ven ant, to agree:— L. convenTre to 
agree, come together ; see Convene. In Fng. 
coveitable was further reduced to cov' nable, whence 
corruptly comnable, comunable, Comenable, and 
CoNABLE. (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the full form convenable was exclusively used in 
French andadopted also in Eng.: see Convenable.] 

1 . Agreeing with circumstances; appropriate, 
becoming, meet, fit, suitable. 

[1293 Britton v. iii. § x Lour covenable susteinaunce.] 
£1340 Cursor M. 10122 (Trin.) Charite is so couenabul 
iv.r. comunable, comunabil]. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xv. 23 A 
cou enable name [Vulg, congruum tiotnett} he putte to the 

lace, clepynge it Mara. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 6 A 

ed couenable for a gentel womman, c 1400 Desir. Troy 
7951 Withouten couenable cause 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dides 89 He is happy that usith his dayes in 
doyng couenable thinges. <21533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M.Aurel. (15461 Hij, Wise., as it is couenable for a 
curiouse prynce to be, xs8x J. Bell Haddads Atisw, 
Osor.^Z^h, All the Sacramcntes..we doe observe in due 
and covenable order. 1628 Coke On Litt. 82 a, Hee shall 
haue time and space to tender to him couenable mariage. 

2 . Agreeing with each other ; consistent. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 56 Sothli manye seiden fals 
witnessinge a5ens him, and the witnessingis weren not 
couenable \yf \A%. convenientia\. 

3 . Suitable for a purpose, or to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient, 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. I. 388 Whan a covenable 
day tell. 1393 Gower Cottf. HI. 339 The wind was coven* 
able. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxiii. 136 Engyns 
couenable to drawe out of the^ shippes the timber, the 
stones, ^ the pipes and other thinges. 1569 Stocker tr. 
Diod. Sic, m. xviii. 135 Sending them into places couenable 
to winter. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. n. 70 To obvent 
the malice of such felons, and to see a covenable remedy. 

4 . Of persons; Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour; seemly, comely ; accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man, child, etc.) in obs. and dial. use. 

C1350 Will. Paleme 4089 A ful loueli lady lettered at jje 
best, corteys &: couenabul. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
vm. X. (1495) 311 The sygne that hyght Gemini, .makyth a 
man fayr, couenable, and of meane stature, c 1400 Beryn 
244 Ful abill To armes, & to travaill, & persone couenabill. 
3^523. Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxix. 635 A sonne called 
Philip, a right couenable and gracious man. 

t Co'Venableness. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ness ] Fitness ; seasonableness ; suitableness. 

138a Wyclif viu. 6 To alle nede time is and couen- 
ahlenesse [Vulg. opporiunitas\ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
F. R, VI, XX. (1495) 208 In fedynge men sholde take hede 
to couenablynes.se of tyme. 

t Coveua^lblete. Obs, [a. OF. covenctbleti i 
see Covenable and -ty.] Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, a fit occasion, an opportunity. 

X38a Wyclif 2 Mace. xiv. 29 He kepte couenabletee [Vulg. 
opportunitateml, in whiche he shulde perfourme the maun- 
dement. —-Matt, xxvi, 16 And fro that tyme he soujte 
couenablete, for to bitake hym. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. vii. 16 This onely couenablete without the other propretees. 

t Co'venably, adv. Obs. [f. Covenable + 
-LY ; cf. Conably, Gonvenably.] In a suitable, 
proper, or convenient manner; fitly; appropriately; 
seasonably, opportunely ; conveniently. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xiv. xi And he soujte how he schulde 
bitraye him couenably [Vulg. opportune]. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (^o]k) I. 303 Gades is couenableliche first i-sette 


among }?« ylondes of h® greet see. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 9 A good medicine couenably yeuen to 
them that be seke. X613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 175 If a 
daughter be couenably married by him, this is a sufficient 
aduancement. [1764 Burn Poor Laws 3 In every church 
. .a secular person wa.s to be ordained vicar perpetual, and 
covenably endowed. Cf. Act 4 Hen. IV. c. xii.j 
t Co'Venance, sb. Obs. In f “6 -aunoe, [a. 
OF. covenance, now convenance, whence later Eng. 
Con VEN AN OE.] Agreement, covenant, convention. 

"i c ^et^s Sqr. Icnve Degre 902 in Hazl. E. P. P. IL 57 Vnto 
the kynge soone he rade, As he before his couenaunce 
made. 1483 Caxton HLsop (1889) 47 The couenaunces and 
pactyons made by. .force oughte not to be holden. X490 
— Eneydos Iviii. 156 The kynge Latyne and the other 
barons deuysed the couenances [of the combat]. ^1500 
Mebisine lE. E. T. S.) 5 She as.sentid to hit by such 
couenaunce that neuer he shuld see her naked. 

tCo'venance, 2'- Obs. In 5 -aunce. [a. OF. 
covenancier, -ancer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenatzee, agreement, covenant : see prec.] 
trans. To agree to, settle, or contract by covenant. 

<xx45o Knt. de la (,1868) 100 She thenne, that wold 
fayne haue sene this maryage to be youenaunced and 

f raunted. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxvii. 126 To hym he 
adde couenaunced his daughter Lauyne. 

Covenant (kti'vi'nant), Forms : a. 4 coiie- 
nanto, -ande, -ond(e, koiienand, 4-5 coue- 
naund(e, 4-6 -and, -atmt(e, 5 -awnt(e, 3-7 
eouenant, 7- covenant. 3 connenant, 4 
-and,6-ent. 7. 4 conant, connande, ennnand, 
Sc. cwnnand, 4-6 conand(e, Sc. cnnnand(e, 5 
cunaunt, connownt, cownand, Sc. eonnand. 
( 4 ? cuuannt, kuuant, 5 covande, -annde : 
perh. error of m, v, for nl) 8. 5 comnawnt, cum- 
nawnte. [a. OF. covenant (1 2-1 5th c. in Littre), 
Xaitx convenant, sb. use of covenant, convenant adj., 
orig. pa, pple. of cotivenir to agree: see Covena- 
ble, and cf. the development of forms there.] 

1. A mutual agreement between two or more 
persons to do or refrain from doing certain acts ; 
a compact, contract, bargain ; sometimes, the un- 
dertaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties. 
Phrases, To make or enter into a c.\ to hold, keep, 
break c, (No longer in ordinary use, exc. when 
coloured by legal or theological associations.) 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 7484 (Cott.) Sir King, he said, hald 
me couenand. ^13x5 Shoreham 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicioun, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede. CX386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T, 859 Haue I nat holden eouenant vnto thee. 
c te^oo Desir. T?‘oy Ne he keppid no couenaund to )?e 
kynd maydon. cxenq Caxton Jason 77 b, They made 
couenaunt that they sholde sle him. 1549 Sk. Com. Prayer, 
Solemn. Mairifnofiie, So these persons may surely per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them 
made. x6xi Bible Gen. xxi. 27 And Abraham tooke sheepe 
and oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech: and both of 
them made a eouenant [1535 Coverdale bond together], 
1644 Direct. Publ. Worship ixi^ Scolell Acts <§• Ord. i. li. 
(1658) 87 Who are now to be joyned in the Honourable 
estate of Marriage, the Covenant of their God. 1643 Caryl 
Sacr, Covt. 7 A (i)ovenant . . is more than a ijromise, and 
lesse than a Oath. X781 Cowper Conversation 684 Bad 
men, profaning friendship’s hallowed name, Form, in its 
stead, a covenant of shame. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 17 He had entered into a covenant for mutual support 
with forty of the king’s other slaves. 

fl. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3722 A 1 j?at lond By certeyn 
conuenant was in Kyng Artures bond, a 1300 Cursor M. 
2352 (Cott.) Our lauerd him held treu conuenand. 1546 
Lyndesay Tragedy 327 Haistelie iny conuenent I brak. 

y. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8xol 57 Suane . . to i^at conant 
him bond. 1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 753 The cunnand on 
this wyss was maid, a Alexander 5543 He [Alex- 

ander] makis a conand with his kni5tis. C147P Henry 
Wallace viii. 1345 To Bruce sen syne he kepit na eonnand. 
X483 Cath. Angl. 74 To hreke Conande, depaxdsci. .Ha 
make Conande, pacisci, xsxz Douglas AEneis vni. Prol. 102 
How mony crakyt cunnand ? 1526 Pilgr. Perf, ( W. de W, 
1531) 166 b, Theyr eares also hath made a couuencyon or 
conande with reason. 

8, c 1440 Promp. Parv. xo8 Cumnawnte [i/.m comnawnt, 
cunzmil], pactum, fedus,€onvencio. 

tb. To, on, Upon, in, at {a or the') covenant', 
on a mutual stipulation, or understanding ; on the 
condition Obs, 

<2x300 Cursor M, 7637 (Cott.) If he wald His doghter 
wedde. .To pe conuenand for to bring An hundreth hefds 
to pe king, c 1325 Meir. Horn. 2 Thu gaf man skil and in- 
siht- .To kouenand that he serue the riht. c 1400 Melayne 
193 In that conande I yelde it the. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Theodora 237 One )>at cunnande . . I wil tel ]:e a thinge. 
c 1440 ipomydon 696, I shall you telle, At this eouenant 
wold I dwelle. c 1450 St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 1700 On )>e 
conand pat whils I leue bou tell naman what I didd. 15. . 
Merchant 4* Son 80 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 138 On a cove- 
naunt, fadur, y wyll, and ellys not. 1548 Hall Chron. 
236 b, To conclude a truce, .upon covenaunt, every man to 
have his awne. 

1 2 . A promise made to oneself, a solemn per- 
sonal resolve, a vow, Obs. 

<^2383 Chaucer L. G. W. 688 Cleopatra^ And in myn 
self this couenaunt made I tho, ffor ryght swich as je feldyn 
wel or wo The same wolde I felen, life or dethe, 

1 3 . Each of the points or terms of an agreement, 
Obs. exc. as in 4 b. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 712 And swiftly he sware on pat shene 
god; All the couenaundes to kepe. ^1440 Ipomydon 71 1 
Home they rode. .And to the quene the covenantys seyd. 
x^tufPQWBX. Lloyds Cambria xig Certaine other couenants 
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were agreed upon between them. 1614 Raleigh ITisi, 
World HI. viii. § 6 To make good the Covenants of the late 
concluded peace. 

4 . Law. A formal agreement, convention, or 
promise of legal validity ; esp. in Eng. Law, a 
promise or contract under seal. (The English 
equivalent of Lat. conventio as technically used 
from the Norman Conquest onwards.) 

^■1330 R. Brunne Ckron, {iZio) 260 pe conantz hat wer 
selte. .Kyng Philip has }>am gette fro pat tyme hiderward. 
(TiSSs Chaucer Z. G. W, 2133 Ariadne, As ye han In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede. 1480 Caxton CArofi. Eng-, 
ccxxix. 240 It was sent to the court of rome . . that the for- 
sayd couenauntz shold be enbulled. 1592 West uif FI. 
symbol, § 100 G, An Instrument of Couenants therefore 
is a formal deed conteining an agreement of diners per- 
sons. 164s Termes de la Z,?y gi b, Covenant is an Agree- 
ment made by Deed in writing, and sealed between two 
persons, .if the one of them holdeth not his covenant but 
breaketh it, then bee which thereof feeleth himselfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Late Nisi Prius (ed, 4) II. Index s v.. Express and implied 
covenants defined. Penny Cycl, Vlll. 116 The lien 

of covenants usually contains introductory words, declaring 
the entent of the covenant. If there are several cove- 
nantors, it usually declares the covenant to be several, or 
joint, or joint and several. 1873 Gigby Real Prop. vi. 
(1876) 294 A covenant to stand seised was where a person 
by deed agreed to stand seised to the use of some near rela- 
tion-son, brother, nephew, or cousin. 

b. esp. A particular clause of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; e.g. the ordinary covenants to 
pay rent, etc. in a lease. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 153 Let there he couenants 
drawne between’s. 1634 Milton Comns 682 You invert the 
covenants of her [nature's] trust, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk, 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last, .full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage. 
1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 304 After warranty usually 
follow covenants, or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained in a deed. 1810 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839]) 127 The suit was instituted on several cove- 
nants contained in a deed made by John Peck. 1872 R. B. 
Smyth Mining; Statist. 97 Four new leases . . were declared 
void for non-fulfilment of covenants. Mod. Are there any 
restrictive covenants on this property ? 
f 5 . The matter agreed upon between two parties, 
or undertaken or promised by either; hence, cove- 
nanted duty, service, wages, rent, etc. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4990 'Cott.) pe term es fourti dais sette 
pat 1 o ham mi cuunand gette. exists, E. E, A Hit. P. A. 
561 Watz not a pend \>y couenaunt pore? 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. XIV. 133 (MS. C) Alle hat done her connande wel 
han dowble hyre for her trauaille. 1481 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 3x6 Eueryprentes that, .trewly seruethe his cownand. 
^1483 Digby Myst. nr. 1803 Lo, here is all hi connownt, all- 
redy hou xall it have, xsdi Becon Sick Marls Salve Wks. 
11. 244 Look well unto thy servants. Give them their 
covenants, and suffer them not to be idle. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. (1633) 37 Exacting of them (besides his covenants) 
what he pleaseth. 

t 6. Pledge, security. Obs. rare. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 32 He who freely magnifies 
what hath been nobly done . . gives ye the best cov’nant 
of his fidelity. 

7 . Script. Applied esp. to an engagement entered 
into by the Divine Being with some other being 
or persons. 

[The Heb, word H'll hhntk is also the ordinary terra for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or league between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint by S(,a$yjKr) ‘ dis- 
position, distribution, arrangement \ which occurs in Aris- 
tophanes in the sense ‘convention, arrangement between 
parties but usually in cl. Gr. meant ‘ disposition by will, 
testament'. Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 
Bible iltala) appears to have uniformly rendered SiaO^Kri 
by tesiamenium, while Jerome translated the Heb. by 
foedus and pactum indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
the O. T. has the old rendering test amentum in the (Galli- 
can) Psalter, but Jerome’s x^x\^^rva.%% f(edus, pactum else- 
where; the N. T. has always testamentum. In English 
Wyclif strictly followed the Vulgate, rendering foedus, 
pactum, by boond, covenaunt, rather indi.scriminately, iesta- 
meniumva. the Psalter and N.T. always by testament. So 
the versions of Rheims and Douay. The 16th c. English 
versions at length used covenant entirely in O. T. (includ- 
ing the Psalter^, and Tindale introduced it into 6 places 
in the N. T. These the Geneva extended to 23, and the 
Bible of 1611 to 22 (in 2 of which Gen. hsid testament\ 
leaving testament in 14 (in 3 of which Gen. had covenant). 
The Revised Version of 1881 has substituted covenant in la 
of these, leaving testament in 2 only iHeb. ix. 16, 17J.3 

Thus foedus ( pactum), covenant axo applied 

to Clod’s engagement with Noah and his posterity, Gen. vi. 
18, ix. 9-;i7; to that made with Abraham and his posterity, 
Gen. xvii, of which the token was circumcision; to the 
institution of the Mo.saic Law, Exod, xxiv. 7, 8, and to that 
law or its observance itself, whence the expressions book of 
the covenant (i.e. of the law\ ark of the covenant, blood of 
the covenant (i.e. of beasts ritually sacrificed', land of the 
covenant (= promised land, Canaan). The covenant with 
the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 
Old Covenant, in contrast to which the prophets made 
promise of a new covenant, Jer. xxxi. 31; and this name 
SiadjjKT] Neiv Covenant (testament) was, according^ to 
St, Luke xxii. 20, applied by Jesus to^ the new relation 
to man which God had established in Him. In this sense 
it is also used by St. Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two covenants (Gal. iv. 24, 
Heb. viii. 13, ix. 15, etc.), also called by commentators the 
Temporal and the Eternal Covencmt (cf. Heb. xiii. 20). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1973 (Cott.) A couenand neu ic hi,ght 
to )>e, )>ou sal fra now mi rainbow see. 2667 Hdd 

3ee he couenand o J?is wi[s] Do your knaue-barnes to cir- 
cumces. 1:38a Wyclif '^er. xxxi. 31 Y shal smyte to the 
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hous of Irael and to the hous of luda newe pes couenaunt, 
not after the couenaunt that y couenauntede with soure 
fadris \,Heb. viii, 8, I schal ende a newe testament], 1337 

N, T. iGenev.) Pleb. viii. 8, I shal make with the house of 
Israel and with the house of luda a new couenant {earlier 
versions testament]. i5ii Bible Ex. xxxiv. 28 And he 
wrote vpon the Tables the words of the couenant, the ten 
Commandements. — Heb. \\\\. heading, h,\\d. the temporall 
Couena.'.t with the Fathers [is abolished] by the eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel. Ibid, xii, 24 The m^; diatour of the 
new Couenant {margin testament], 1667 Milton P, E. 
XI. 892 And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Earth 
again by flood. 1779 Cowper Olney Hymns, Oh, how I 
love thy holy word. Thy gracious covenant, O Lord 1 1818 
J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Heb. xiii. 20 The everlasting 
covenant — ^\*iz. the covenant of grace, in its last dispensa- 
tion, termed everlasting. 1881 N. T, Luke xxii. 20 'Ihis 
cup is the new covenant [marg. testament] in my blood. 

b. 'H.tu.Q.Q covenant sometimes used = Dispen- 
sation. 

i8i3 J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Rom. iii. 28 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified. 1843 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. III. 587 The doctrine, that 
it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have several wives. 1867 Bp. Forbes Expl, 
39 Art. vii. (1881) 1 18 Another important instance of the 
connection between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy, 

C. The two divisions of the Scriptures, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respec- 
tively, are sometimes called the Books of the Old 
and the New Covenant, instead of the usual form 

O. and N. Testament (Gr. iraXatd and miv^ StaO-fj/cri). 

1587 Golding Be Mornay xxxiii. 541 The Gospels, the 

Acts, and the EpLstles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe Testament, 1796 N ewcome {title\ 
An attempt towards revising our English Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new Covenant of Jesus Christ. 

d. {Greater') Book of the Covenant, Little Book 
of the C. : names given by O. T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz. ch. xx. 22- 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv. 11-26 respectively. 

8 . Theol. a. Covenant of Works, Covenant of 
Grace : the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
since the Fall. 

The Covenant of Works (or of Life) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience ; 
the Covenant ofGrace(ox of Redemption) -with. ‘ the Second 
Adam ’ and with his elect in him, for their deliverance from 
the misery and penalty into which they had fallen through 
transgression of the covenant of works. The theology of the 
covenants, or Federal Theology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or Cocceius (1603-1669) ; and attained great vogue 
in the 17th c., esp. among the Puritans. It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confe^ion of Faith, and its 
accompanying Catechisms. 

^1x640 J. Ball Co7>t, of GroKe 8 The Covenant of 
workes, wherein God covenanteth with man to give him 
eternall life upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
man promising eternal life upon condition of believing. 
1643-7 VPestm. Conf. Faith vii, Of Gods Covenant with 
Man. x^igj Assembly s Larger Caiech. A. xxxi, The covenant 
of grace was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Cateck. 
A. 12 When God had created man, he entered into a cove- 
nant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obedience. 
1634 Jer. Taylor 2«<2 Answ, Bp, Rochester, Only the 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
came : but he did never exact it after Adam. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace .^4 A (1879' 35^ Thus, .was my Soul, .tossed sometimes 
headlong into despair, sometimes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Fletcher Sadv. by Grace Wks. 1795 IV. 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man. 1818 Scott Old Mort. viii, ‘ Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning?— is it the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace V 

b. Applied to the engagement with God which 
is entered into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible church. 

133a Abp. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyme. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 
Ixiv. § 4 Baptism implieth a covenant or league between 
God and man. 1634 Canne Necess, Separ. (1849) 222 Yet 
have they not any.. power to make them members of God’s 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). 1644 
Direct. Publ. Worship in Scobell Acts 4- Ord. i. Ii.(i6s8) 
84 To improve and make the right use of their Baptism ; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls. 1786 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 323 That solemn 
service, the renewing of our covenant with God- i8ai 
WoRDSW. Eccl. Sonn. iii- xxiii, On each head His lawn- 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals The Covenant. 1827 Keblk Chr. Year, $ihSun. 
^ier Easier x, The covenant of our second birth. 1891 

T. Mozley xlviii. 306 Admitted to covenant with 

God, as in our Catechism all baptized persons are described 
as children of God. 

9 . Eccl. a. Sc. Hist. The name given to cer- 
tain bonds of agreement signed by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and furtherance of 
their religion and ecclesiastical polity. 

The National Covenant was signed at Edinburgh on 28 
Feb, 1638 for the defence of Presbyterianism against the 
Episcopal system that had been introduced by James I 
and Charles I, The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 17 Aug, 16^3, and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and English Parliament, on 25 Sept., as a league 
between England and Scotl^d on the basis of the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism m both countries. It is to the 
latter especially that the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by 
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the Lords of the Congregation and their followers on 3 Dec. 
1557, and at Perth on 31 May 1559, the object of which was 
the carrying out of the Protestant Reformation. 

1638 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) ii If you uill 
not be content to admitt the Couenant to remaine, call a 
generall assemblie uher ye may expeckt the Bishopes to be 
limited. 1643 Solemn League f Covt., We Noblemen, 
Barons. KnigTits, Gentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Commons of all sorts . . after mature de- 
liberation, resolv'd and determin’d to enter into a mutual 
and solemn League and Covenant. 1643 'E.VE'LXVi Diary 
23 July, The Covenant being pressed, I absented my.selfe. 
1650 Chas. ii Oaih in Hist, CLas. II (1660) 76, I Charles 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland, do assure and 
declare by my solemn Oath, .my allowance and approbation 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, 1661 Evelyn Diary 22 May, I’he Scotch Cove- 
nant was burnt by the common hangman in divers places 
in London. Oh prodigious change 1 1677 Burnet A/wz. 

Dks. of Hamilton 367 The 17th of Augu.st, the day in 
which the Covenant was first made, which from thence 
some used to call Saint Covenant's Day. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. III. liii. 139 The Earl of Argyle ..had at last 
embraced the Covenant. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 213 
Lauderdale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in- 
surgents of 1638, and 7.ealous for the covenant. 

D. Chtirch Covettattii the formal agreement 
made and subscribed by the members of a Congrega- 
tional Church in order to constitute themselves a 
distinct religious society. (An important feature of 
Congregational polity in New England.) 

c 1640 T. Hooker Ch. Discipline 1. iv. (1648) 43 Of the 
Formall cause of a Visible Church, the Church Clovenant. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckristi v. iv, Of the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Church Covenants. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as covenant at'k, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safety, -servant; 
covenant-breaker, -closure sbs. ; covenant-breaking, 
-ensuring, -keeping, -making adjs. ; covenant-wise 
adv. 

1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos x\\. 167 The ^covenant Ark 
. .will ri.se buoyant on the waters, 1836 E. Oslek in Pal- 
mer Bk. of Praise \ 1874) 299 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of *cov*nant blessings more Divine, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 108 ^Cumnawnte hx^orOyjFdifragns. 1334 T indale 
Rom. i. 31 Covenaunte breakers, vnlovinge, truce- breakers. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. i. 48 He cannot be a cove- 
nant-breaker. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 104 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the'*‘Covenant-Charter, was given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in general. 1653 Baxter Peace 
Consc. Ep. Ded., Your hearts in their *Covenant-cIosure 
with Christ. 1861-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 290 
Unless we perform it upon a ^Covenant Engagement. 1781; 
Cowper Hope 150 Bright as the '’‘Covenant-ensuring bow. 
1683 J. Howe in H. Rogers Life ix. 231 To that blessed., 
and ^covenant-keeping God. ^ 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 561 
Sa fell off this *conand making. C1730 Wesley's Hymns 
(1831) Suppi. Hymnsli^o. 748 And make the *cov’nant peace 
mine own. 1660 Hist. Chets. 11 83 Those hard ‘‘Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 413 A “Covenant-right to the Promises of 
God. 1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos xii. 168 Let us rejoice 
in this “covenant safety. 1348 Udall Erasm. Paraphr., 
Luke 131 a, To hue as a “couenaunt seruaunt with so ryche 
..an housholder. 1645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Iri. Faith 
(1843) 76 An union “covenant-wise could never have been, 
except God had in a manner bowed to us. 

b. Special comb, i* Covenantliead {TkeolD, 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others ; f covenant-man, a party to a covenant 
or contract ; a covenanter; i* covenant-penny, 
earnest-money. 

1758 S. Hayward Serm. 15 We did not commit it, hut 
Adam ; but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as our “covenant -head. 1769 Cruden Concordance 
(ed. 3) s. V. Covenant, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head. 
1540 Will of J. Smyth (g>oxa.e.xsAt Ho.), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & “Covenaunt-men. 1581 Dees Diary (Cam- 
den) 11 Helen was hyred at our Lady Day for the yere. , 
she had her “covenant penny. 

Co'yenaxit (k2? vfnant), V. Also 4-6 cone- 
nannt, {n^pa, pple. y-couenaunt, 5 cumnawnt- 
yn, 6 comnaunt), 6 comienant, -aunt, 7 cov- 
nant. [f, the sb, : cf, Covenance z/.] 

1 . intr. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement ; to agree formally or solemnly ; to 
contract. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 108 Cumnawntyn, or make a cum- 
nawnte, convenio, pango, 1536 in Tkynne's Anhnadv, 
Introd. 28 John Wylkynson . . hath convenanted and bar- 
gayned with Edmunde Pekham. 1396 Spenser State Irel. 
(^^633) 57 The reason why the landlord will no longer cove- 
nant with him. x6ti Bible xxvi. 15 They couenanted 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer. 1665 Manley Grotiud 
Low C. Warres 666 They bad jointly Covenanted against 
F oreign Dominion and Tyranny. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 562 A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her : for . . to covenant with her, would 
be only to covenant with himself. 1843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. 
(1858) 185 Did I not pay them, .the sum covenanted for ? 

b. with infin. or clause, expressing purpose or 
purport. 

c 13x4 [see Covenant pa. pplei], 

<7x394 P. PI. Crede 38 A Carm me ha]? y-couenaunt he 
Crede me to teche. X533 Eden Decades 140 They coue- 
naunted with hym to paye yearely a hundreth pounde 
weyght of perle.s. 1643 Direct. Publ. Worship in Scobell 
Acts 4- Ord. i. li. (1638) 87, I M. do take thee N. to be my 
married Wife, and do. .promi.se and covenant to be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. 1661 Bramhall fust 
Find. vii. 182 The King of the Romans and Electors did 
covenant mutually to assist and defend one another. *768 
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Stekne yottrtt, (1778) II, 120 I had covenanted at 

Montruil to give him a new hat with a silver button _aiid 
loop. 1819 Arnold i» Stanley Li/e f Ct^rr. !i844,) I. ii. 59 
Did you not covenant to write to me first ? 1855. Macaulay 
//&/. £ng\ IV. 552 An agreement by which the Company 
had covenanted to furnish a person named Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpetre. 

2. imns. To agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 
to agree formally to give or do (something), 

1383 Wycuf Ex. xxxiv. 27 Thes vvordes with which I 
haue couenauntide a bonud of pees. C1500 Meiusim 155 
Ye conuenaunted with me a yefte whiche I purpo.se now to 
take. isaSfbD. Berners Frc}iss.ijSizi I. ccccxlix, 794 These 
maryages were sworne and couenaunted. 1530 Palsgr. 
503 s. V. That that I comnaunt with you shall be^par- 
fourmed. 1^0 Milton I/isf. Eng, 118511 22 The Tribute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his enlargement. 1849 Grote 
G rm'i? II, Ixii. (1862V V. 374 Nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. i86x Pearson Eariy <S- AT/V. Ages 
Eng. 179 She refused to pay the witch who had assisted 
her the sum covenanted, 

3 , To make it a condition or clause of an agree- 
ment, to stipulate. (/fith ehj. ehuse^ 

1577 Googk HereshacEs ffm 5 . iii. ^158611 iSSh, The old 
husbande.s in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaies covenant: 
among others, that" he should be sound of body and limme. 
C1593 Marlowe Massacre Paris it. Wks, iRtldg.)__234/x 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus,^That if, etc, 
1700 Congreve iFay of World iv. v, Imprimis then, I 
covenant that your acquaintance be general . .Item^ I article 
that 3’ou continue to like your own face, as long as I shall. 

f 4 . To take the Covenant : see CovENAisfT sk 9. 
1661 R. L’Estrange Interest Mistaken 25 Reverend 
Divines reduced to hegge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

1 5 . trans. T& mvenani ottt : to exclude or expel 
by covenant. Obs. 

16S1 Mercnrins Caledonins i Mar., That laudable custom 
of suppens, which was covenanted out.. is again in fashion, 
t Covenant, ppls. Obs, An occasional 
variant of Covenanted. 

c 1314 Guy PVan&. (A.) 474 As it was couenaunt bitven ous 
tvQ. 1583 Stubbs Auai, Aims. n. 85 Hauing his monie 
that was couenant, is hee not bound, .to teach them, 
t Covenant, Obs. rare, [a.. OF, eomttanl, 
early form of conmnant stilting, agreeing,] = Co- 
VENABLE a. 4. 

C1440 Bom Flor. 945 Let him goo. He semyth covenawnt 
and trewe. 

Covenantal (kz^v^nssmtal), a. [f. Covenant 
sk +--AL.] Of or pertaining to a covenant 
1863 J. Williams Baptistery i. xii. (1874) 154 Heaven’s 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign. 1889 Lux 
Mmtdi xK. (1890) 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 

Covenanted (kt7-vrnanted),///. a, 

1 . Of a thing: Agreed upon, established, or se- 
cured by covenant. Covenanted grace^ mercies 
(Theol.) : those that are secured to such as have 
entered into covenant with God : see Covenant 
8 b, 

1651 Hobbes Leviaih. in. xli. 263 The reduction of his elect 
to their former covenanted obedience. 1670 Milton Hist, 
Ene. V. (1851) 204 Hostage.^, .to keep thir covnanted peace. 
X788BURNS Lei. 8 Nov., Nothing inconsistent with the coven- 
anted terms, 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. xxxvii. 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In covenanted grace, 1887 S. Cox Expositions Ser, 
in. xiii. 169 There is a very general impression., that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covenanted and the uncovenanted mercies of God. 1888 
Sir F. Pollock Oxf, Z.(?c'Aviii(i89o) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. 

2 . Of a person 1 Having entered into a covenant, 
bound by a covenant. 

164b P . Bolkelev Gospel Covt, u 163 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people. nzxLett fr. Mist's /ml. II. 235 
Any profess’d Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
venticle. 

3 . Hist. Plaving subscribed the Covenant. 

1660 in Neal HistiPurit, IV. 256 He [Charles II] thanked 
God that he was a Covenanted King. 1693 Apot. Clergy 
Scot. 90 When the Covenanted Zealots were uppermost. 
1837 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) 11 . xi. 317 The presby- 
terians remembered that he [Charles II] was what they 
called a covenanted King. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 

4 . Indian Civil Service. Applied to the re- 
gular members of the service who used to enter 
into a formal covenant with the East India Com- 
pany, and do so now with the Secretary of State 
for India. FlgsiCQ the covenanted service. 

*757 iu J. Lons Select. Eec. Govt. (Y,), A great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta. 1839 Lang Wand. India 
323 The covenanted civil service in India. 1861 Times 23 
July, In addition £0 general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, etc. 1883 Athen^um xx Apr. 466/E 
A covenanted Bengal civilian. 

Covenantee (kzywxTiantr). [see -EE.] a. 
Legal and gen. The person to whom a promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative of Cove- 
nantor, 

1649 W. Ball Ptmier 0/ Kings 8 Even so it is between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and Statutes. . to be enacted, 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 156 If a man covenants to be 
at York by such a day. .and is not at York at the time ap- 
pointed, .these axe direct breaches of his covenant; and 
may be perhaps greatly to the disadvantage and loss of the 


covenantee. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2> I. lot If a tenant 
in tail covenants to stand seised to the use of the covenantee 
for life. 18S5 Lccm Times Rep, LIII. 308/1 The reasons for 
making the trustees covenantees are that the husband cannot 
covenant with his wife. 

b. TheoL One admitted into God s covenant 
with H is people. 

1693 Beverley Disc, Dr, Crisp x The Covenantees accord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Clir.y. in. (1852)295 To be in covenant, 
or to be a covenantee is the formalis ratio of a church 
member. 1726 Avuffe Parergon lo^ Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into the several 
Covenants, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex’d to them. 

t Covenaaitee'r, -ier, Obs. rare, [see -eee.] 
»-* Covenantee 2. 

1660 Hist. Ckas, II 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other Covenantier Lords. 1681 Luttrell Brief Ret, 
(1857) I. 1x4 His majestle. .did recommend to them the 
suppression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Covenanter (k2?'vlnantoi). [f. Covenant v, + 

-EE 1.] 

1 . gen. One who covenants or enters into a cove- 
nant with others. 

1643 Caryl Sacr. Cord, xo You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. 1656 S. Winter Serm. 40 Abraham 
is brought in as the firstexplicit Covenanter. ^ *67$ Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 28S Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared, .betwixt covenanters. xSgo K. H. Browne 
Exp. 39 Art. xxvii. (1874) 6x5 But a covenant on God’s part 
implies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2 . Sc. Hist. A subscriber or adherent of the 
National Covenant signed 28 Feb, 1658,, or of the 
Solemn Leagire and Covenant of 1643. Scot- 
land traditionally pronounced covena^nter.) 

1638 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) 51 Take him 
to be a uoorse instrument then anie Couenanter._ 163S 
Chas. I in Hetherington Hist, Ck. Scot. » 1842) 290 1 intend 
not to yield to the demands of those traitors the Covenanters. 
axS-jo Spalding Troub. Ckas. /, I. 108 This blew ribbin 
was worne and called ‘ the Covenanter’s ribbin ’ by the haill 
souldiens of the army. 1681 in Bagfoo d Ballads (1878) 929 
Each zealous Covenanter \ ri7ne a Ranter]. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit, 93 The same fanatic principle, .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
1S86 Morley Milts Antobiog, Crit. Misc. III. 66 Tbetem- 
pei ament of the Scotch Covenanter of the X7th century. 

Covenanting ^kz^-v/nantig , vhl, sk [f. Cove- 
nant v, + -INO LJ The entering into or signing a 
covenant. 

1639 Druimm, of H.awth. Constd. io Pari, Wks (i/ix) x86 
For whatsoever crime ; except lese majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1653 Gaule Magmtrom. 140 
In regard of their iraplicite covenanting. ^ 1681-6 J. Scorr 
Ckr. Life (1747) III. 285 These Words d^o imply our formal 
Covenanting with God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inq- 2.} 
That enters into or signs a covenant ; spec, in Sc. 
Hist, (see Covenant 9). 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. Pref. to Rdr. 13 Their select fraterni- 
ties and covenanting congregations, a X674 Clarendon 
Hist, Rek ix. (1843) 592/1 He had application enough from 
the covenanting party of Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot A&r, 
II. ii. 147 Alexander, who led the Covenanting troop.s. 1888 
M. Morris Claverhanse'v. ^zA^n'^x (known in Covenant- 
ing annals as the Hamilton Declaration), 

tCo'Venailtly, Obs, rare-^, ['LV 2 .] 
According to covenant. 

1648 J. Goodwin Rigkt 4- Might 29 The Army did not 
violate or breake any the rights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, properly, or Govenantiy so called. 

Covenantor (kzi-v^nantp:!). Law, [f. Coven- 
ant V, -h -OE,] One who enters into a legal 
covenant;, the party by whom the obligation ex- 
pressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

1649 W. Ball Power 0/ Kings 8 Every Covenantor may 
. .advise with Him.selfe. .as well as with the Councell of His 
Covenantee. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 304 If the 
covenantor covenants for him.self and his, heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. x^jLauoRep. 
34 Cb. Div. 4 Necessary to give one covenantor a right 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors. 

Co v^oxis, var, of CoviNoua. 
tCoveiit, The early form of Content, q. v., 
common down to 17th c., and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Cement Garden^ London. 

Coventre, ? error for coyentre^ coyntrev see 
CoTN quince. 

(7x450 Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker PVc. jxS Plec cociatmsy a 
coventre. [Cf. ibid, 629/12 Coctanus qwynstre.] 

Co'veu-tree, covin-tree. Sc. [in sense i, 
app. from Coven ; but 2 is of uncertain origin.] 

1 . trans. ‘A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors’ 
(Jamieson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

1833 ^cxrrt Qwentin D. Hi, I love net the Castle when the 
covin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder, 1844 W. H, 
Maxwell Sports Ad&. Scat. (1855)333 At all old Scottish 
mansion-houses, there was a tree at some distance from the 
door, called the co^lin tree, (variously the covan tree,) where 
the landlord met his guests. 1883 BlacEw. M^. Sept. 367 
The Border reivers were being hung to their own covin 
trees by rough and ready Jedburgh Justice. 

2 . A local name of the shrub Viburnum Lan- 
tandy called also fVay/artng (Man^s) Tree', re- 
corded by Britten and Holland from Bucks and 
Wilts, 


a 1697 Aubrey (Brit. & HoIL), Cemendree common about 
Chalke and Cranbourn Chase ; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it. 

Covesitry (k^?-ventri, k 27 -v-). An ancient town 
in W arwickshire. 

1 . To send {a person) to Coventry : to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member on 
account of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have iniexcourse with him. So also 
to be in Coventry. 

[The origin caf the phrase has been the subject of numerous 
ingenious conjectures: see Brewer, Phrase and Fable^ etc. 
A probable suggestion refers it to the circumstances re- 
corded in quot. 1647 ; a less likely source has been suggested 
in quot. 1691. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 83 At Bromigham a town 
so generally wdeked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king’s, and killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament}, a 1691 
Baxter in Relig. BaxL 1. r. 11696) 44 Thus when I was at 
Coventry the Religious part of my Neighbours at Kidder- 
minster that would fain have lived quietly at home, were 
forced, .to be gone, and to Coventry they came.} 

1763 Club bk. Tarporley IlMnt xTi Eg.Warburton Hunting 
Songs Introd. (1877) *6 Mr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
Hounds to a different place to what was ordered . . was sent to 
Coventry, but return’d upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I sent his de- 
pendence and his building to Coventry, by not seeming to 
hear him. 179a W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) 1 . 34 No. 3 
[He] paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy,, and 
.swore himselve to Coventry. x8zi Croker in C 1. 

203 { Farmer) I found MacMahon m a kind of Coventry, and 
was warned not to continue my acquaintance with him. 
1829 Marryat F. Mitdmay Hi, The oldsters . . had sent me 
to the most rigid Coventry. 1885 W. E. Norris Adrian 
Vidal xxxiv, She ended by virtually sending him to Coven- 
try in his own house. 

2 . slang. A kind of cake (see quot.). 

1831 Mavhew I^oud. Labour I. 198 Among the regular 
articles of this .street-sale are ‘ Coventrys or three-cornered 
puffs with jam inside. 

1 3. Coventry Bells. Ohs, a. An old name for 
Campanula MeduLm, Also called Coventry RapeSy 
Coventry Marians. It is possible that some Bri- 
tish species, as C. Trachelium^ C, KapunculuSy 
were sometimes included under the name : cf. 
Canteebuby Bell, b. In Gerarde also for Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 171 Like the Belfloures, or 
Couentrie Marians , . the Couentrie Marians violet, Ibid. 11. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles.. These 
pleasant floures grow about Couentrie in England. Ibid, 
174 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. x:597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. Ixxiii. § 3. 309 In Cambridgeshire, where they 
[Passe Flow'ers] grow, they are named Couentry bels. Ibid, 
n. cx. § 2, 363 Couentrie bels are called.. Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie Rapes, and of some, Mariettes. 1637 
Coi.'e.sAdam in Eden Ixi. 117. X776 J. L'E.'E. Inirod. Bot, 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula. 
t 4 . Coventry blue. Obs. A kind of blue 
thread manufactured at Coventry, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply Coventry.) 

[1381 W. Stafford Exam. Compl, 49 a, I have heard say 
that the chiefe trade of Coventry was heretofore in making 
of blew thred.] « 159a Greene fas, IV (x86t) 208 Edge 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. C1600 Roxb. Ball 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wrought with good 
Coventry. X621 B. ^ Jonson Gipsies Meiamorpk. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 625/x A skein of Coventry blue I had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchief. 
tCo'veiitry, v. Ohs.~~'^ [f. the surname of 
Sir John Coventry, on whose mutilation by the 
king’s friends in 1670 the Coventry Act (22-3 
Ghas. II, c. i) against nose-slitting and maiming 
was passed.] To slit tlie nose of. 

1704 W. BiSvSET Plain Eng. 55 Sure to be eudgelFd or 
Comentrytd ; or have my Throat cut the next hour. 
Cover (kzrvsr), ©.1 B'orms : 3 cuuer-en, 3-6 
couer(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 coTyr(e, covir, 
4-6 kever(e, keuer(e, 5 kouer(e, kyuer(e, eu- 
fero, eouure, couvre, 6 couour ; also 4-5 cure, 
6 cour, 8 Sc, eoor : see Coee vA [a. OF. envr-iry 
covr-ir^ later cotivr-ir = Pr, cobrir^ cubrir, Sp. cu- 
brir, It. coprire L. coopertre, f. co- ~ com- inten- 
sive + opertre to cover, cover up, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form cuevre, queuvre, of the pres, sing, 
gave the English variant kever, kivery still exten- 
sively used in the dialects.] 

I. 1 . trans. To put or lay something over (an 
object), with the effect of hiding from view, pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread with, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3678 (Cott.) Wit a rugh skin sco hidd his 
hals And couerd |?ar-wit his hands als. cxe^oa Destr, Troy 
0616 Priam a prise towmbe prestly gart make, And the 
hodyes, .buried perin-.Couert horn clanly, closet bora to- 
gedur. 14. . E.B, Misc. (Warton Club) 68 Kever the rotes 
asene with same erthe. 1383 Hester Seer. Phiorav. in. 
xxxiii. 47 Put it into a greate Tubbe^ and keener it with, 
wratep 1390. Spenser F, Q . u. viii. 9 Where finding life not 
yet dislodged quight He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729'); 197 Cover with dry Straw. . 
your young exposed Evergreens. 1753 C, Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) June 291/2 The people . . were covering 
potatoes. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 4x0 Cover the whole 
with a stratum of charcoal. 

2 . To put a covering of some specified kind on. 
The addition or accession of the covering, rather than the 
condition of the object covered, is the prominent notion. 


COVER. 

a. To put a cover or lid upon (a vessel, etc.), 
or over (its contents) ; also to overlay (a pie or 
the like) with paste. 

1383 Wycuf Ex. xxL 33 If eny man open a cystera. .and 
not couerith it, and oxe^ or asse fal into it e 1430 Twa 
Cookery-bks. 45 Keuere }?in cofyns with jse same past. Ibid.. 
52 Kyuere hym [|>e Lamprayj fayre with a lede. 1577 
Googe. HeresbacEs Hnsb, (1586) 26 To cover every pot with 
one cover. 1703 Maundrell Jems. 77 They 

[coffins] had been at first cover’d with handsome lids. 1853 
SoYEU Pantrof>h. 63 Cover the saucepan for an instant, un- 
cover, and serve. 

f b. To put a roof upon or over ; to roof. Ohs. 
{hsxt Cover in ^ 18 ). 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 64 Ich shal keuery ^oure kirke 
and 30ure cloistre maken. 1482 Caxton Trevisds Hidden 
xli. (1527) 42 b, Brent tyle to covere [1387 Trevisa hele] 
with houses and chirches. 1630 R. Johnsods Kingd. ^ 
Cotnmm. 116 Their houses ..are. .covered with straw or 
reed. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. x. § 666 To cover the house 
of another stranger. 1734 Sale A’braw Prelim. Disc. i. 
(Chandos) 4 Covered with a cupola. 

c. To put a surface layer of something on for 
ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread wii/i. 

C1400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 J>e walles within er 
couerd with plates of gold, 1563 Fulke Meteors ^1640) 31 
The Sea-Calfe is never hurt with lightning ; wherefore the 
Emperours tents were woont to be covered with their 
skinnes. 1663 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., Most of the house is 
. .covered with lead, and gilded, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 
29 Pines, .covered with the freshly-fallen snow. 1873 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. vui. 132 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. 

d. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; esp. in preparation for a meal, 
to lay the cloth. Often absoL 

1363 \V1N3ET Bh. Questions in Cert. Tractates (i883) I. 84 
Quhy couer 30ur table with a quhyte clayth at ^our com- 
munioun ? 1368 Grafton Ckron. II. 290 When the houre of 
Sapper was come, and the tables covered. C1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon (1861) 169 To cover courtly for a king. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. ni. v. 63. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 

Ixxix. 320 Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat. 1877 R. J. More 
Under the Balkans^ A low stool covered by a handkerchief, 
on which were placed the religious books. 

e. To overspread with something which marks 
or occupies the whole surface ; to strew with. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
erthe, that it may be keuered with du.st. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 The thorne is sharp kevered 
with frejsshe colours. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinids Trav. i. 2 
Our bodies covered . . with the .stripes of the lashes. Ibid. 
Ixviii. 276 Covered all over with pearls, and chains. 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 829 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’d 
with the pest. 1874 Green Short Hist. li. 60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with gre.Tt building.s and busy schools. 
187s Jevons Money (1S7S) 58 The whole surface could not 
be covered with a design. 

t f. cover his feet (a Hebraism) : to ease 
himself. Obs. 

1535 CovERDALE r Sam. xxiv. 3 There was a caue, and 
Saul wente in to couer his fete. 1360 Bible (Genev.) ftdg. 
iii. 24 Surely he doeth his easement \,marg. note he couereth 
his feetej. 1611 ibid.y Surely he couereth his feet in his 
Summer chamber. 

3. To clothe (the body) ; to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop, 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25463 (Fairf)Ne palle to couer mi bane. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 116 Clo]> to coveren wij? our bones, c 1400 
Destr, Troy 5530 He was , . couert as a capull all the corse 
ouer. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 125/1 Y“ haddest pite of 
my nakidnes.se. For whan I was a cold thou couerdest me. 
ri5ii xsi Eng. Bh. Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 2S/1 Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxvii. i Hee 
..couered himselfe with sackecloth. — Bzek, xvi. 10, I 
couered thee with silke. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lafland xvii. 
90 They cover themselves in the Summer with blankets. 

b. fig. and tt'-ansf. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cviii[i]. 29Be thei couered as with adouble 
mantil with ther confusion. 1611 Bible Ps. cix. 29 Let 
them couer them sehies with their owne confusion, as with 
a mantle. 1667 Milton P, L. il 267 Heav'ns all-ruling 
Sire . . with the Majesty of darkness round Covers his 
Throne. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. viii, He stood., 
covered with confusion, 1843 M. Pattisqn Ess. (1S89) I. 
19 You. .cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 

4. To cover {pm s head) : to put on or wear one’s 
hat or other head-covering ; spec, after it has been 
taken off as a mark of reverence or respect ; also 
to be covered., and absol. to cover. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 27 It es no wyrcbipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuede and leue His body bare. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 207/1 Thy veyl or keuerchief wyth 
whiche thou kouerst thy hede. 1530 Palsgr. 499/ r Cover 
your heed. 1600 Shaks. V. L. v. i. 18 Good eu’n gentle 
friend. Couer thy head. .Nay prethee bee couer’d. 1611 
Bible i Cor. xi. 6 If the woman be not couered, let her also 
bee shorne. 1636 Finett For. Ambass. 194 Whether be 
W'ould nO'W, at his leave taking, cover in presence of her 
Majesty. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 412 Here I stood 
bare, not challenging to be covered. 1800 in Nicolas^ Disf. 
NelsonHVi. p. cxcvii. The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s presence. 

5. Said of the instrument : To lie or be over (an 
object) so as to hide, protect, or enclose it ; to serve 
as a covering to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9998 (Cott.] J?e colur . .bat cuuers al abute 
Jje wal. .es rede, c 1340 E. E. Psalter E, T. S.) xliiiCi]. 
2x Shadew of deb couered vs. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 
70 The nyght obscure couereth the landes. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 15311 142 The rofe yt couereth all is the 
theologicall vertue, hope. 1611 Bible Ex. xl. 34 A cloud 
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couered the Tent of the Congregation. 1760-72 tr. Jttan 
4" Ullods Voy. ted. 3) 1. 76 The shell which covers the 
coco nut. cxSzo Shelley Fugitives viii. One boat-cloak 
did cover The loved and the lover. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent 
M. Blanc 16 A smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
of the declivity. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb Flow IL xxy. 82 
Dreary swamps cover what was once the city of Ciassis. 
b. Said of garments and the like, 

1401 Pol. Poetns (1859) If* The scapelarie also that 
kevereth the scbuldris. 1333 More Afol. xxii. Wks. 882 
Clothes that shal only kever them and not kepe them 
warrne. 1377 Googk HeresbacEs Husb. ni. (1586) 127 
He [the Camalleopard] is covered like a fallow Deare. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. xxii. All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
hut the seemly raiment of my heart. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland xvii. 88 A cap which . . covers part of their 
shoulders. 

e. To extend or abound thickly over the face of ; 
to occupy the entire surface of ; to strew, occupy. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 5931 (Trin.iFrogges bat no tonge coude 
tel. , Al erbe b^ couered so. 138a Wyclif Num. xxii. $ 
A peple. .that couereth the vttermoost of the erthe. a 1^33 
Ld. Berners Huon Iviii. 201 The feldes were coueryd with 
deed men. x$xi Bible Ex. viiL 6 Frogges came vp, arid 
couered the land of Egypt. 1667 Milton P. L. l 312 So 
thick bestrown . . lay these, covering the Flood. 1818 J as. 
Mill Brif.^ India 1 1 - iv. iii, 97 The bands . . then covering the 
upper provinces of Hindustan. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
31 Phoenician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean 

t d. To enclose as an envelope. Obs. 

i8oi in Nicolas Disp. Nelson IV. 364 Your Excellency's 
letter, .covering two letters from Lord Carysfort. 

e. fig. 

1819 Shelley Cenci 11. ii, 75 Words are but holy as the 
deeds they cover, 

6 . Of a stallion : To copulate with (the mare] ; 
rarely of other animals. Also absol. and causally. 

153S Act 27 Hetu Vin a 6 § I Horses and nagges. .to 
concur mares and felys of very small stature. 1373 Tur- 
BERv. Venerie xvii. 45 [The .stag] which hath the niastrie . . 
casting himselfe with a full leape vpon the Hynde to couer 
hir. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. m. (1586)126. 1604 
Shaks. Otk.^ i. L iii. 1621-31 Burton Anat. Mel. m, ii. 
VI. v. 576 Like that generous Mare.. she was contented at 
last to be covered by an Ass. ^ 1704 Swift Meek. Operat. 
SpiritffPa.^ Persian Bea.st acquired his Faculty, by covering 
a Mare the Day before. x'2yct Bewick Quadrupeds 5 
Eclipse, .now covers by subscription forty mares at thirty 
guineas each 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVl. 60 A stallion 
. . [which] covers this season at Dringhouses. 1842 H. 
Stephens Bk. of Farm (1851I II. 155 Covering her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 1839 Todd CycL 
Anat. V. 567/1 A bitch which had never been covered, 
fb. Of a bird : To sit upon (eg^]. Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 145 Egges covered by 
the Hen. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 128 f 3 Whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs. 

7. a. To place a coin, etc. of equal value upon 
another, as in wagering. 

1837 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) IL xLii. 193 *This is 
slow work,* said Jack, banging down a guinea on the table ; 
*can you cover that, old fellow?* 18^ Trollope Orley 
F. III. 166 (Hoppe) 1*1! put that [ro/. note] in K s hand, 
and do you. cover it. Mod. We must do something to help 
him. I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a card of higher value upon (one 
already played). 

1883 Proctor Whist ii. 34 If a high cai'd is led, and you 
hold a higher, .it is generally best to cover. Ibid. 35 When 
King is Ted, second player, if he holds Ace, puts it on 

covers is the technical expression). 

II. To protect, screen, etc. 

8 . To shield, protect, shelter. Also ftg. 

^1273 Prem. jEl/red 595 in O. E. Misc. 135 woke 
gume bu coyeren. a ijpoCursor M. 1798 (Gott. ) Was nan fra 
dede but mith him couer. <rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 
A grete target, with whilk hui couer all jpuire body. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. II. go They brought him into a seller, .and 
so covered him from the people. i6oz Sir R. Boyije Diary 
Ser. H. (1887) L 41 Tyrrell, .to cover his estates he maketh 
semblance to come to submission. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of 
War il 112 Parapet, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 120 That he Com- 
manded the Tartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
1734 tr, RotliE s Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. ii. 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with thdr 
arms and bodies. 1841 Macaulay in Trevelyan <§• 
Lett. (1876) IL ix. 130 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his authority, 1853 — - Hist, Eng. IH. 236 
Leake . . exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen. 1887 
A. B. Ellis TsM speaking Peoples xvi. 230 The swamp, .is 
. . inhabited by a powerful god who covers the approach to 
the capital. 

b. Said also of the material instrument : To 
serve as a defence, protection, or shelter to ; spec. 
a fortress, or its guns, are said to cover the territory 
within their range. Kiyt^fig . ; cf. command. 

£1420 Anturs of Arth. xli. He keruet of the can tel that 
couurt the kny3te. <1:1449 PoL Poems II. 221 Our wele- 
vette hatte. .keueryd us from monystormys browne. 1726 
Leoni tr. Albertis Archil. I, 75b, A Port, .covered with 
some high steep MU, that may. .serve as a land-mark for the 
Sailors. 1733 J. Seacome Hist. Ho. Stanley no Cannon. . 
to cover the Ships in the Harbour. 1738 Atm. Register 
55 Some woods . . which covered their retreaL 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxiv. 537 High ground, covered in 
front by the deep bed of the Anio. 

c. Said of a ship^s flag, and papers ; of a law, 
constitution, etc. 

1786 Nelson- in Nicolas I. ife She was an American 
Vessel, although covered by British Papers.^ 1788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (:i8s9.' II. 47a Such a constitution, .as will 
. . cover its friends, and xnak^ its enemies tremble. 1849-50 
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Alison Hist. Europe V. xxxiii. § 7. 484 That the flag should 
cover the merchandise. 

d. To cover a siege, etc. : to protect the be- 
sieging army from attack. 

1693 Mem. a. Teckeiy n. 162 The King at last consented 
to stay and cover the Siege, axm.% Burnet 0 %on Time 
(1766) II. 6 The siege went on in form; And the king lay 
with an army covering it. i8iz Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. VI 1. 620 By which the operation can be covered if it 
should be possible to continue it, or the siege can be raised 
if it should be necessary to raise it._ 

9. To hide or screen from view ; to conceal. 

a. Said of the agent. To cover the buckle : see 

Buckle I b. 

^1300 Cursor M. 2046 (GStt.) A mantil fra his neck he 
toke . . And him [Noah] bar wid couerid bai. 1340 Hampole 
Pr, Come. 2408 Nathyng here swa covered and hydde |?at 
sal noght ban be shewed andkydde. C1435 Terr. Portugal 
129 Gret olyvys. .Coverd in levys smale. 1530 Palsgr. 
499/2, 1 covered me behynde yonder hangyog and herde all 
their counsayle. 1611 Mait.x. 26 There is nothing 

couered, that shall not be reueiled_^. 16^ Dryden Virg. 
Georg. II. 697 Lead me to some solitary Place, And cover 
my Retreat from human Race. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. 
IH. 119 He [the stag] will often cover himself under water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. i8xg Shel- 
ley Cenci i. iii. 154 Cover thy face from every living eye, 

"b. To conceal or screen (actions, facts, qualities, 
and other immaterial objects). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Esdras iv. 5 Ne couere thou the wickenesse 
of hem. c 1384 Chaucf.b H. Fame 275 Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keuered many a shrewde vice. 1481 Caxton 
Go(l/rey xlin. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, as he that 
wel coude couure his courage. 1586 A. Day Eng.Secre- 
tary (1625) A iij b, If. .you. .finde any thing blame- worthy, 
cover it I pray you. 1630 R. Johnson* s Kingd. <S- Commw. 
249 With great care they will cover their losses. X734 tr. 
RolliEs Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners. 1883 G. Lloyd 
Ebb ^ Flow J 1. 268 Frank laughed to cover his anxiety. 

e. Said also of the instrument. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse 3^ Would to 
God the same earth.. could also cover the sinne. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turkes (1621) 13.58 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them. 1773 Mad. D’Arblay Early 
Diary (1S89) L 1S7 His voice is so sweet, that it wa.nts no 
instruments to cover it. a 1843 Southey Vis. Maid Qrh 
265 That thou shalt wish The earth might cover thee. 

10. Of a pickpocket’s confederate : To screen the 
operations of (a principal). 

1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. xii. 140 He only required me 
and the third man to cover him. 1858 Glasgow Caz. 13 
Nov. (Farmer', I saw Merritt .. thru-st his hand into the 
pocket. .Jordan and O’Brien wei-e covering Merritt. 1859 
Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 422 He had missed the con- 
federate who usually ‘ covered ’ him. 
b. To shield from legal penalties. 

t888 Lancet 8 Aug. 297/2 He holds in his own name the 
appointment of a surgeon. . He cavers himself by employing 
a qualified assistant . . to sign certificates. Ibid,, Center 
A qualified man ‘covering* one unqualified at a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by the Medical Council. 

11. To cover {with a gun, pistol, etc.) : to pre- 
sent a gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 
it directly in the line of lire ; to aim directly at 

1687 Congreve Old Back. i. iv, *Tis his diversion to set, 
’tis mine to cover the partridge. 1830 Chrm. in Amt. Reg. 
(1831) 138/1 He [a duellist] levelled his pistol, and covered 
Mr. O’Grady for a few seconds. 18^ Century Mag, 
XXXVI. 40/1, I covered him with the rifle and made him 
move off. 

12. Mil. To Stand in line with from a point of 
sight or of attention. 

1796-7 Instr. Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 That those several 
leaders may the more accurately and easily cover each 
other, when the march is in a straight alignement. 
Stocqueler Mil. Eftcycl., To cover., to stand in sudh 
a position in file, that when [a man] looks exactly forward 
to the neck of the man who leads him, he cannot see the 
second man from him, 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. 
(ed.9) 155 The subaltern officers see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [z .<?. men] cover correctly. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Word-bk. s. v., In the fiield exercise and drill of 
troops, one body is said to cover another exactly in rear 
of it. ■ ■ 

13. Cricket. To take up such a position behind 
(another man) as to be able to stop the balls missed 
by him. 

1840 Nyren Cricketers Guide fed. 2) 35-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point, .must learn to judge 
the direction in which the batter.. will strike, the ball, and 
. . he should be off to meet, or cover it. 1830 ‘ Bat ' Crick. 
Manual 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-sHp. 
1870 Blaine EncycL Rur. Sports §456 A man to_ cover the 
middle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save those balls that either of the 
above may have missed. 

III. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14. To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prehend ; to include within its application or 
scope ; to provide for. 

*793 Burke Cond. Minority Wks, 1842 I. 618 Mr. Fox’s 
general principle fully covered all this. 1885 Sir N. Bind- 
ley in Law Times Rep. LII. 319/2 The words are suffi- 
ciently wide to cover them. 1891 Law Times XCII. 104/2 
In cases which are not covered by the statutory provisions 
of the Divorce Acts. 

b. To include, comprise, extend over. 

1868 Gladstone Juv, Mtmdt iii. (1870) 90 The name may 
be one covering some of the allied contingents. 1883 
Mamh. Exam. 12 Aug. 5/2 The sixteenth annual report , , 
which covers the year 1884. 
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15. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy, comprise : a. a space ; also Jig. 

1874 Green Short Hist v. 215 His [Chaucer’s] tales cover 
the whole field of mediaeval poetry. 1871^ Sala in DailyTei. 
21 July, Meux’s brewery covers nearly four acres of ground. 
1S87 C. C. Abbott PFaste^Land IVanderings vi. 160 This 
[remark] covers the ground completely, 
to. a period of time. 

1862 Stanley few. Ch. (iZfj) !. xviii. 334 The life.. of 
Samuel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 602 The long life of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. 

c. In Other fig. uses, in which, it is sometimes 
combined with other senses. Cf. overtake. 

1883 Mcmch. JSxam. 6 Nov. 5/4 The work - .was found to 
be more than its existing staff at the ports could cover. 1890 
(Weekly Ed.) 28 Feb. 1/2 The.. Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

16. To pass over (ground) ; to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse fa given distance). 

1818 W. H. Scott Brit. Field Sjports 510 Other racers . . 
loiter on the ground . . losing time while they cover space. 
3:8<i9 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 269 In the same 
Kaffir war .. 1000 miles were covered in seventy-one days. 

Daily Tel. 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer.. Part 
Services of a Gentleman covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. 1891 Field 28 Nov. 832/2 The distance 
cov'ered was close on twenty miles. 

17. To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense), or to meet (a liability or risk of loss) ; to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away wdth its incidence ; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liability) ; to protect 
by insurance or the like. 

*828 Scott Jrnl. (1890^ II, 147 This . . will prettily cover 
[the expense of] my London journey. 1866 Crump Banking 
V. 132 A promissory note received from a customer and his 
surety to cover a running balance. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 119 A small charge . . to cover the trouble and risk. 
1884 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. 19 Apr. 218/1 
The hill of sale shall cover, .the whole 400/. _ Manck. 

Exam. 15 May 5 V An obvious saving in time and labour 
which must go a long way to cover their original cost. 

to. absol. To provide cover; to meet the 
liability incurred in a speculative sale; to insure 
oneself. 

1882 Manck. Guard. 18 Oct. 4 The avowed expectation 
on the part of producers that they will be able to ‘ cover ' 
later on to better advantage. 188^ Si, James’s Gaz. 15 
Mar, 3/2 He can always ‘cover’ in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where, .much English business is already done. 

O. To cover short sales ^ or ‘ shorts ’ (Stock Exch.) : 
to buy in such stocks as have been sold short li.e. 
■without being actually held by the seller), in order 
to meet his engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect himself against loss. 

1878 Fables from N. Y. World 14 Who had realized at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover his 
shorts. 1892 Times 23 Aug. 3 The clo.sing was strong, 
Reading advancing to 30, on covering by the ‘ shorts.’ 

d. To cover into the Treasury (U.S.) : to cover 
or write off the balance in a balance-sheet by a 
transfer of the amount into the Treasury ; hence, to 
pay into the Treasury. 

1^4 HarpeFs Mag, June 53/2 The bribe was ‘covered 
into the Trea.sury ’. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 7/2 No heirs 
appeared, and the money was covered in time^ into the 
State treasury. 1892 Public Ledger (Philadelphia) ^7 Jan., 
The work was done for $1900 less than the appropriation, 
and that amount was covered into the State Treasury. 

IV. With adverbs. 

18. Cover in. To complete the covering of (any- 
thing) by adding the upper layer or pait ; to add 
the roof to a building; to fill in the earth in a 
grave or excavation. (Also said of the roof, etc ) 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit, I. 57 a, Various methods 
of covering in a Building. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1885) 
V. iv. 318 The gilded dome which covers in the fabric. 1819 
Shelley Tulian M, 316 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my body now ! 1856 Kane A ret. ExpL I. v. 50 The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehou.se 
of valuables. Mod, The house is fairly dry ; it was covered 
in before the winter. 

19. Cover over. To cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. 

*6130 Palsgr. 499/2 Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
with golde. 1583 Stanyhurst jEhcis hi. (Arb.) 77 Vnder a 
rock arched, with trees thick couered ouer. 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv. 104 The Deske That's couer'd o’re with 
Turkish Tapistrie. ax’j'j^ Lass of Lockroyan v. in Child 
Ball. III. Ixxvi, A bonny ship . .a’ cored o’er with pearl, 

20. Cover up. To wrap up so as to conceal; to 
cover over. 

1872 E. Peacock Heron I. viii. 131 The idea of 

covering up any portion of the rich garden loam with 
buildings. i88i^ W. M. Thayer Log Cabin to White Ho. 
iv, Often .. feeling cold after having kicked off the bed- 
clothes, he would say in his sleep : ‘ Tom, cover me up ’. 

tCo'Ver, Obs. Forms: $-5 couer-en, 
cover-en. Also 4 couir, -yr, coouer, ceuer, 
kuuer, fcuver, keurie, keonerie, 4--5 keuer- 
e(n), kever, 5 keus’T, kouer ; 5 cowxe, cure, 
8 Sc. coor, cowr. [In part at least aphetic f. 
Acover to recover, q.v.; but reinforced by the 
cognate OF', covrer, couvrer, to get, acquire == Pr. 
and SjD. cobrar^ a word which contains the radical 
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part of F. re~€ouvrer^ Sp. re-cobrar, L. reettperare 
to regain, recover ; cuperare appears also in med. 
L. : cf. cuperamenium acquisition, in Du Cange =* 
OF, covrance, couvrance (^Godef.). 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change in the form 
heater ^ the 3rd sing. pres, of couvrer being regularly cuem-e, 
ketwre^ as in Cover Numerous examples of the OF. 
covrer^ couvrer are given by Godefroy under combrer. Like 
Cover z/.*, this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable cotur^ coury cooTy esp. in Sc.] 

1, tram. To get, gain, obtain, attain. 

a 1230 Prav. AElfred 342 in O.E, Misc. 122 |?e mon ]?e hi 
[god wymmon] may icheose, and icouere over ohre r. 
chesen hire from o}?ere}. a 1300 Cursor M. 964 (Cott.) Tell 
me. . I sal couer [Af-S: T. gete] j?i saghteling. c 1303 Judas 
Iscariot 136 in E. E. P. (1862; no pat he [Judas] pe teohing 
of Jjulke boxes to him keouerie mi^te. 1325 E. E.Allit. P. 
C, 485 1 keuered me a cumfort f^at now isca5t fro me. c 1400 
Destr. Trov 269 An yle, pat no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. c 1477 Caxton Jason 37, I had moche 
leuer couere a litill blame thenne [etc.]. 

to. with inf. To attain or get to he. 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 128 pat it no scliuld neuer Kuuere to 
be king l>er as pe kinde eyre. 

c. intr. To attain, make one’s way, get (/<?, out 
of\ 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 319 Er moste hou ceuer to o>er 
counsayl. c 1340 Gaw. «§■ Gr. Knt. 2221 Syhen he keuerez 
bi a cragge, & comez of a hole, c 1330 Will, Palerne 3625 
William at last keuered with he kinges sone out of F® kene 
prese. Ibid. 3647 For ou5t pat here enimys ever worche 
rai3t, pei keuered with dene strengbe with him to towne. 
c 1490 Promp. Part). 99 Cowryn, or strechynge [v. r. curyn, 
or astretchyn ; P. aretchyn], attingo. 

d. 7'o cover up : to get up, succeed in rising. 

^1300 K. Alis. 4269 His hors, .keoverid up abowe the 

flod ; And swam to that othir syde. c 1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 

2. irans. To recover, get back, regain. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1240 Wende ^he it [?ie child] coueren 
neuere mor. a 1300 Cursor M. 26034 Samson . . couerd si/en 
his fax. <ri4oo Destr. Troy 12949 His cuntre to kouer, & 
his kid rewme. c 1423 Seven Sag. (P.) 357, I scholde covere 
agayn my syght. 

3, To recover, restore, relieve (a person, etc. 
froMy of out of); to heal (a wound). 

a 1300 Cursor 'M. 2630 (Cott. )Godd sal couer pe of W care. 
Ibid. 15575 (Cott.) pou sal couer & confort ham Pat sitis in 
sorou. C132S E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1700 [He] cowhe vche 
kyndam to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. Will. 

Palerne 1521 5 our comfort mai him keuere & his sorwe 
slake, c 1440 York Myst. xxiv. 199 pat pus has couered vs 
of oure care, c 1430 Merlin xxviii. 574 The kynge delyuered 
hem leches to couer theire woundes. 

to. refi. To recover oneself. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19705 (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stund, pe luus fast can he confund. c 1473 Rauf CoHiear 
924 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and couer the of sin. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To recover (from sickness, 
fainting, or the like) ; to regain health ; to be 
restored, to be relieved. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 392 Kyng Wyllam keuerede a^en to 
hele al to sone. a *300 Cursor M. 8624 (Gott.) pis child . . 
miht not couer to Ixjf a-gayn. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
81 1 pan er men in dout . . Wethir he sal ever cover agayn. 
1382 Wyclif Heb xi. 34 Thei keuereden of syknesse. c 1433 
Torr. Portugal 334 Thus he covyrd owt of care. C14S0 
Myrc 858 Gef that they to lyf keuere. 1470-1370 Henry 
Wallace X. 26, vij thowsand. .Dede on the bent, that re- 
coueryt [ed. 1570 cowerit] neuir mar. 1768 Ross Helenore 
37 (Jam. ‘ Say, ye’re in love, and but her cannot oowr. 

Cover (k»'V9J:\ jAI Forms : 4 cuvur, 4-5 
couere, 5-7 couer, 5- cover: see also Cure sbP 
[Mainly f. Cover w. t; but it is possible that in 
early use the word represented F. covert y which had 
in nom. sing, and in pi. cotters, whence an Eng. sing. 
cover was natural. Sense 7 represents mod. F. 
convert^ 

I. 1. That which covers: anything that is put 
or laid over, or that naturally overlies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it ; often a thing designed or ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. C) Of golde he made pe ryche 
couere [z'.n cornere]. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 55 pe arke 
or couere of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis. 1392 
Shaks. Romi tp Jut. 1. iv. 60 Her Waggon Spokes made of 
long Spinners legs: the Couer of the wings of Grashoppers. 
1393 — Rich. //, in. ii. 154 That small Modell of the barren 
Earth, Which .serues as Paste, and Couer to our Bones. 
1607 Toi'SELl Serpents (1653) 754 They climbe up to the 
siehng, or cover of the house. 1684 Burnet Th. Earth (J.), 
The fountains, .strengthened, .by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. x6gi Ray Creation Q^, With your hand 
or any other cover you stop the vessel. 1793 Washington 
Let. 12 Dec, Wks. 1891 XI I. 362 To the building of such 
houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. §115 
Having a good deal of cover of earth, &c. upon them, they 
were then chiefly wrought underground 1823 W. Buck land 
Relig. Diluvl 185 The alluvial cover which rests upon the 
rocks of this district. 

to. Often as the second element in combinations. 

1633 H, More Antid. Aih. in. 111. (1662) 93 The violent 
flapping of a Che.st-cover, no hand touching it. 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, 1. 264 Needlework, .in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covers. 

spec. The lid of any vessel, receptacle, or 
aperture, whether detached or not, 

1459 Poston Lett. I. 473 One white stondyng cuppe with a 
cover of silver. *377 B. Googe HereshacHs Husb. (1 586) 26 
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You shall but seeke to cover every pot with one cover. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 99 Take the Vessel from the Fire, and take 
off the Cover. 1694 Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 130 He hath 
a great many small holes on the Cover of his Gills. 1726 
Shelvocke Voy, round World { 17 s?) ^53 The .. covers of the 
ship's coppers, were converted into frying-pans. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 39 The font requires 
a cover to keep out the dust. 

i'to. A defensive or protective covering for the 
body ; a piece of armour ; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes: the visor (of a helmet), Obs. 

c 13,00 K, Alis. 2359 He hitte Amanas. .In the cubur 
[? error for cuvur] of the eyghe. 1340 Hvrde tr. Fives" 
Instr. Chr. Worn. 1. ix 'R.), This apparell . . is the couer of 
antichri.st. 1674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland xvii. 88 Of the skin 
of the bird called Loom, .they make not an unbecoming 
cover for the head. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 20 They 
expose themselves, .without any cover upon their breasts. 

e. Of a book : {a) The binding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole ; {h) each of the boards or sides, 
as in from cover to cover ; [c) the quantity of cloth 
required for a case. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4* Jul. 1, iii. 88 This precipus Booke of 
Loue. .onely lacks a Couer. 1628 Earle Microcosm, vii. 
(1811) 23 A manuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, especially 
if the cover be all moth eaten 1710 Hrarne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 9 Bound up in Pa.st-Board Covers?. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 422 These three materials are then 
pa.ssed on to the case-makers : one of whoin takes possession 
of the pile of cloth covers. ^ 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/1 
The books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding a blot. 

d. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, to address to (a person) under cover to (another). 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is a 
.special kind of cover) ; but spec, used of a wrapper cat and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the ‘Mulready 
covers’. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa _Wks. 1883 IV. 374, I acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, with a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. 1798 Jane Austen North ang. Ab, 
(1833) II. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtowii’s. .under 
cover to Alice. 1804 PiiT in G. Rose’s Diaries {1B60) II. 
75, I send this under Hammond’s cover to the Postmaster. 
1876 World V. II The task of addressing the covers to the 
suDscribers does not devolve upon him [the Editor], 

e. In various technical uses. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 583 Cover, in slating; 
the part of the slate that is hidden ; the exposed part being 
called the margin. 1839 R. S Robinson Steam 

Eng. 100 That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the depth of the port, is called the cover, and is much 
greater on the steam siae of the port than on the eduction 
side. 1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Cotter, a miner’s box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mech.y Owr (machinery), the cap-head or end-plate 
of a cylinder. 

8 . That which serves for shelter or concealment ; 
a shelter, a hiding-place. 

14. . Stasyons of Jerus. 400 (Horstm.) pan ranne we ferre 
& nere As conys doth to per couere. 1611 Bible Wisd, x, 
17 Wisedome . . was vnto them for a couer by day. 1731 Narr, 
of PVager 28 The Tree, .not proving so good a Cover from 
the Rains as we wished. 1776 N. Greene in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) !• 2^8 As the state of the barracks is, they 
would find exceeding good cover for the men. 1827 F. Cooper 
Prairie I. iil 49 They will be here afore you can find a 
cover. 1884 Lpool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/2 When driven from 
their entrenchments they clung to every bit of cova: the 
surface of the country afforded them. 

F to. fig. Support, countenance. Ohs. 

1581 J. H addotC s Answ. Osor. 24 Beggerly frag- 

mentes of mans invention, beyng without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to the same. 

e. \ In cover: in concealment {pbsl). Under 
cover: under a screening or sheltering eminence, 
roof, etc. Under {the) cover of: under the protec- 
tion or shelter of. 

C1400 Des'r. Troy 10513 Kepis you in couer, cleane out 
of sight 1 1373 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (18831 I. no 
Sydenham . . was in cover all the while, 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. viii. (1843) 508/2 [They] being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, whilst his 
army was under cover. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round W orld 
(1757) 219 Whilst others got up water-buts, and slept in 
them under the cover of a tree. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Mysi. Udolpho xxx\. We can glide under cover of the 
woods with less hazard of being seen. 1838-43 Arnold 
Hist. Rome III. xliii. 143 These feed .. under cover of the 
darkness. 1883 Grant Mem. xx. I. 274 The troops , . lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. 

d. fg. Something that hides, con ceals, or 
screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. Phr. 
Under {the) cover of. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 117 Death is the fairest 
couer for her shame. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea vil 
(1652' 277, I will take their covers from their . . eyes . . 
Wicked men have divers covers for their lewdnesse. 1751 
Jortin Serm. (1771) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
conceal itself under the cover of humility. 1762 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (18061 IV. Ixi. 564 Precautions, which were 
probably nothing but covers to his ambition.^ 187S Jowett 
Plato ■ ed. 2) II, 272 Under the cover of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introduced. 

e. Concealment, disguise; underhand or de- 
ceitful conduct, rare. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 198 We ourselves 
with a little cover, others more directly, pay a tribute to the 
republick of Algiers. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre (1857) 7, 
I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover. 

f. Thieves' slaitg. A confederate who screens 
the operations of a thief or pickpocket. 
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s8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v. Cover y Any body whose 
dress or stature renders him particularly eligible for this 
purpose [covering a thief] is said to be a good cover. 1863 
vV. B. Jerrold Signals of Distress 106 The ranks of . . the 

E assers of base com, shofulmen, ‘ wires *, and ‘ covers ' will 
e sensibly strengthened. 

4. Hmiiing* Woods, undergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter or conceal wild animals and 
game ; *= Covert 3. Also in comb., as fox-cover. 

1719 De Foe I. xi, Never frighted Hare fled to 

Cover .. with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 
K781 P. Beckford Hunting {xZo'^y 264 You hunt a cover 
that is full of foxes. 1796 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 
(1805) III. 275 The rhinoceros., broke cover at last and ap- 
peared on the plain, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 55 She 
wields the gun,_or beats the cover, 18S7 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires \\ 22 The fox trots out . . but, not liking the 
aspect of affairs, turns back to the cover, 

5. Conwi. Funds adequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure against contingent loss. 

1883 Mctnch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/1 Warden supplying 
the necessary cover when losses were reported, in order to 
avert failure. 1884 A(5tw Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 104 Gled- 
hill deposited the certificate with. .his stockbroker, by way 
of cover of security for all. .advances in the course of busi- 
ness. M od. _ The Shanghai branch remits bills of exchange 
as cover for its own drafts on London. Having reasson to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought ;^i,ooo stock, and de- 
posited £ 10 as £ I per cent, cover ; contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his £ lo cover. 

6 . See CovEii v.^ 6 . 

1842 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1851) II. 155 Retaining 
the horse all night, and offering her a fresh cover in the 
morning. 

11. [After F. convert , (i) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a Table for the meale of a prince’ 
(Cotgr.), the cloth, plates, knives, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid ; ( 2 ) the portion 
of these appropriated to each guest.] 

7. The utensils laid for each person’s use at 
table ; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc. 

aiSiz Harington (1779' II. 213, I muste go 

before the breakfastinge covers are placede. 1703 Land. 
Gaz, No. 4116/1, 4 lane Tables, with 50 Covers each. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi, Covers were laid for four. 
1870 Lowell Study IVind. 99 We get a card of invitaLion 
to a dinner of sixty covens at John Hamock’s. 

III. 8 . Combinations ; attrib. and appositional, 
as cover-boat (see quot.) ; cover-clay, a bed of 
clay covering the strata of a quarry, mine, etc. ; 
cover-feather = Covert 5 ; cover-glass, a glass 
used as a cover, a slip of glass used to 
cover a microscopical preparation ; cover-hack, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game) ; cover-hole, 
a hole provided with a lid or cover ; cover-pan, a 
pan having a cover ; cover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover ; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
or cap; cover-shooting, shooting (of game) in a 
cover ; cover-side, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate ; cover-way, ‘ the recess or 
internal angle left in a piece of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the roofing ’ (Gwilt). 

1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 9 T {Queensland Labour- 
traffc) The! second boat, .called the cover ^ boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 178^ J. Williams Mineral Kingd. 
(1810) 146 In some places this species of compounded *cover- 
clay contains specimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bourhood. J. Wallis Jfat. Hist, Northumb. I . ix. 336 
The plumage.. is white, except the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings. i88x Darwin in Life ^ (1887) 

III. 347 If slices of root under a *Cover-glass are irrigated. 
1883 Med. News IV. 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-glass and mount carefully. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk 1. 228 Six hunters and two *cover- hacks. 1669 
Phil. Trans. IV. 1066 Houses .. open up to the thatch with 
a *Cover-hole or two to vent the steam of the panns. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc, 27 Place the *Cover-plate . . so as the 
Centre of the Cover-plate, may stand directly over and 
against the Centre of the Main-plate. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 194 The cover-plate .. which will 
just cover the opening of the box. 1864 ReaderNo. 88. 
294/3 Better exercise than ^cover-shooting. x88i J. Grant 
Cameronians I. i. 2 I'll have. .Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting, x8io Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
269 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. 1883 
Gentleman's Ann. 103 More highly esteemed at the cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. Glos^ SZj* Cover-way in roofing, 

(1 Cover (k 2 ?'V 3 i), Wales. [Anglicized 

spelling of Welsh cyfairf\ The ordinary measure 
of land in South Wales, being f of an imperial 
■acre. '' 

tyog Lond. Gaz. No. 4516/4 The Estate, .containing 551 
Acres, Statute Measure, being 828 Welch Covers, 

Couer, var. of Quiver a. Ohs. 
t Co*verance. Ohs. Also 4 keueraunce, (cu- 
rans). fa. OF. covrancOy couvrance, f. couvrer\ 
cited by Godef. in sense ‘ getting, acquisition ’ ; cf. 
Cover v.^] Recovery, restoration. 

a X300 Cttrsor M. gyyoiCott.) Adam, .moght wit na chance 
Of his fall get gain couerance [v.rr. haue Curans, haue 
keueraunce]. Ibid. 23722 (Cott.) O J>at dun-cast we mai wit 
chaunce. .get couerance. 

Coveratour, obs. Sc. var. Coverture, coverlet, 
t Co*VercMef. Ohs. Forms : 4-6 as in 
Cover, with -clief(e, -cheff©, -cheef, -cliief(e, 
-chif, -chyef, etc., 5 - coverchief; pi. 4-5 -cheues, 


-choves. [a. F. couvt*e-chef, in OF. cuevre-chief 
queuvrechief f, couvrir to cover + chefy OF. 
chief y head : see Cover v£^ and Chief.] Earlier 
form of Kerchief. 

1. A cloth used as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women ; a ‘ head-rail ’, head-cloth, head- 
dress. Obs. since ifithc. exc. Hist. 

<;i33o R Brunne Chron. (1810I X22 Scho ^ede out in hir 
smok . . Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouerchef alle 
bare vis. £■ 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 739 With that 
hir couerchief ouer hir heed she breyde. CX449 Pecock 
Repr. \. XX. 125 Women, .schulden haue lynnen or silken 
keuerchefis. xsoa Arnolds Chron. 149 Also ther is our 
Lad yes keuyrchefe. c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 328 Giuynge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuercheues. 1603 Florio Montaigne m xiii. (1632) 617 
Before you can leave off your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. [1848 ’Lxxxo'a Harold \. i, ‘Give me my cover- 
chief and my staflf,' said Hilda.] 

b. With qualifying word, as h7'east, neck cover- 
chief y a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 
part of the body. 

1383 WycLiF/ydt.iii.23 Necke couercheues and filetes and 
roketes.^ X480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV 148, xxiiij brest 
coverchieffes of Holand clothe, 

2. A handkerchief. 

C130S Pilate 126 in E. E. P. (1862^ 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him bitok and he wond hit aboute his face. C1325 Coer 
de L. 1063 The keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde. X470-85 Malory Arthur v. vii, The 
kynge wepte and dryed his eyen with a keuerchyef. 

Covercle (k»v 3 Jk"l), sb. Forms: 5 cott-, 
covercl©, -cnle, -kell, -akylle, -kyl, eowerkylle, 
8 coverkil, 4 - coverole. [a. OF. covercle (mod. 
F. couvercle')y ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. co- 
opertre to Cover.] 

+ 1. A cover (of a vessel), a lid, Obs. 
c X384 Chaucer H. Fame u. 284 A little roundell . . Para- 
venture as broad as a covercle. 1434 E.E. Wills {1882) 
102 A litill couerkell for his coppe ygilt. X488 Will of 
Fournier Somerset Ho.i, A salt w^^oute a couercle. [1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Covercle or Coverkil told Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.] 

2. Nat. Hist. Any natural structure, acting as a 
lid ; an operculum, rare. 

<2x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 11 (L.*) The covercle of a 
shell-fish._ X832 Th. Ross tr, Humboldt' s Trav. II. xxiv. 
453 Opening the covercle of the lecythis. 1876 Goldsmith's 
Nat. Hist. II. 535 notCy The hornets line their cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercle of the same material. 

t Co’vercle, V. Obs. rare—K [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To close down or hide as under a covercle. 

<xi63i Donne in Select, (1840) 233 We cover it [sin] with 
some pretences, some excuses, some hopes of covercling it. 

Co’vercled, a. nonce-use. [f. Covercle A 4 * 
-ED 2 ,] Having a covercle or lid. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids. 

Cover-clotli (k27W9ikl^])). [f. Cover sb. 4 - 

Cloth.] a cloth used as a cover, a cloth covering. 

XS99 Wills jr Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 11. 336, iiij pare of lynen 
sheates . . xiilj new coverclothe.s, in a troncke. 1660 Fisher 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 402 They who thou begin’st 
to lash, .in thy Latine Cover-Cloath. ^ 1882 Caulfield, etc. 
Diet. Needlework 392/x All these Pillows before they are 
finished are covered with three cloths known as Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress. 

Covered (k 2 ?'V 3 id), ppl. a. Also 5-7 couered, 
5 curyd, kevvryd. [f. Cover sb. and v, 4--ED.] 

1. Having a cover, covering, or lid. ’fb. Of a 
ship ; Decked, f e. Of base coin ; Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 

X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe 
kevvryd. Ibid. 42 My browne cuppe of erthe curyd. x6oo 
Shaks. a. Y.L. hi. iv. 26, I doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet. <2x656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 421 King 
Eumenes, coming from Elaea with 20 covered ships. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Medals. Covered or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a thin silver leaf over the copper, 
t 2. Concealed, hidden ; secret ; of concealed or 
ambiguous meaning. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 57 b, Yf she hadde holde her 
self more secrete and couered. 1553 Latimer Serm. zyrd 
Sund. after Trin, Wks. 11. 182 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covered words. x58x J. Bteli. Haddon^s Answ. Osor. 
173 Either by his covered, or discovered will. 

o. Thickly clothed with some vegetative growth. 
Now only in comb., as brake- y moss-, weed-covered, 
1633 Lithgow Trav. vii, (1682) 320 Some were in th? 
covered Fields hunting their prey, 1678 A. Lovell Fon- 
taine's Duties Cav. 119 An Army passing through a close 
and covered Country, 

4. Roofed or closed in overhead. 

X667 Milton P. L. i. 763 The spacious Hall.. like a 
cover’d field. 1709 Addison Tatlerliio. 123 T 2 These were 
most of them covered Walks. 1756 C. Lucas Waters 
III. 262 There is not a covered way to walk in after drink- 
ing. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) I. X95 They walked about 
in the covered court. 

6 . Wearing one’s hat ; keeping one’s hat on. 
c 1669 S. CoLviL in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (x868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on ; And covered, round 
in ladies' ears. 1737 Swift Wonder of Wond,. He stands 
always covered, even in the presence of the king. 

6 . Sheltered, protected, screened ; spec, in Fort if. 
f covered flanky covered' way (formerly covert-way ; 
see Covert a. 1 h) : see quots. 

1685 Travesttn Siege Newkimel 28 The besieged made a 
Sally by a covered way- xysx Chambers Cycl. s.v. Flanky 


Low, covered, or retired Flank is the platform of the case- 
mate which lies hid in the bastion. ^i8a8 Spearman i. rit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 207 The Covered- way is intended to form a 
communication round the place, and to prevent the enemy 
from approaching the counterscarpe of the ditch. 1859 F. 
A. Omvvixns Artil. AJan, {^d. 9) 261 The Coziered way is 
a space of about 30 feet broad, extending round the counter- 
scarp of the ditch, being covered by a parapet , . with ia 
banquette. 

7. Comb. Covered-binding ^ plank- 

timbermg (see quot.) ; covered-eyed a., having 
eyes piotected by a covering ; opposed to staked- 
eyed. 

1857 Agassiz Nat. Hist. l/.S. I. 71 The Covered-eyed 
Medusae. 1881 'R.^vM01ip Mining Gloss,, Cqoered-bmdingy 
~P lank-timber ingy tXxz. lining of a shaft with rectangular 
plank frames. 

Coverer (kipvarsi). [f. Cover 4- -erT] 

1. One who covers. 

X393 Langl. P. FI. C. VI. X76 Constantyn shal be here 
cook and couerer of here chmrche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v- vi. (1495) 1 12 The eye lyddes ben the helers 
and couerars of the eyen. 1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.y Ve- 
lador..z. coueror. 1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Harl. Misc, 
III. 527 No coverer of his thoughts, x^i Trench Ep. 7 
Ch. Asia 205 The true coverer of the nakedness of man. 
b. A thing that covers ; a cover. 

1793 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 142 Then side stones, and a 
stone coverer were put in. 

2. spec, f a. One who covers or roofs build- 
ing, etc. Obs. 

1725 Bradley i^<!3:w. Diet. s.v. Slate, Helllers or Coverers 
with Slate. 1764 Antiq. in Ann. Reg. Tilers, and 

other coverers. 

b. Mil. He who covers the man in front of 
him: see Cover z/. 12 . 

I796--7 Instr. <§■ Reg. Cavalry (t8i3) 6 When any of those 
officers, .shift from their proper places .. their coverers oc- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it. 1832 Prop. R egul. Instr. Cavalry ni. loi The 
Standard and his Coverer resume their po.sts. x86i Hughes 
Tom Brown Oaf. xliv. (1889) 427 He is covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest coverer we have. 

3. With defining word prefixed, as boat-, bomtet-, 
flask- coverer, etc. 

1723 Lond.Gaz. No. 6172/11 Henry Hunt . . Flask-Cov- 
erer, a xyyg Cook Voy, VI. iv. ix. (R.), The women .. are 
the . . boat-builders or boat-coverers. X8S7 Hackney Gaz. 
9 Feb. 2/7 Wanted..Bonnet-Coverers — Velvet and headers, 
Coverfeu, obs. var. of Curfew. 

+ Co*ver-fire. Obs. [fi Cover 4 - Fire jA, 
after F. couvre-Jeu.1 A utensil for covering up and 
preserving fire. 

17x5 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it). Ibid. 129 The Cover-Fire Instruments. 

Penny Cycl. VIII. 234/1 An iron implement which is 
called a curfew, or cover-fire. 

Covering (ka^ v^rig), vU. sbf^ 

1. The action of the vb. Cover, in various senses, 

^1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 252 In gode love scholde be 
no coverynge. 1428 E. E. Wills (1882I 80 To the keuering 
of the trinite schapell. 1552 Huloet, Couerynge, horsynge 
or leapynge of a mare. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 152 The hiding 
and couering of mine owne actions, a xyzz Lisle Husb. 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land, .and so 
covered over with earth. 1812 Exa7niner zZ S<s^t. 612/2 
The division of Foy. .was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement. 1849 Yovatt Horse From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artii. Man, (ed. 9) 
15s The subaltern officers correct the covering and dressing. 

2. concr. That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, concealment, 
or adornment; a cover ; a cloth to spread over; 
clothing ; the outer coating or integument. 

137s Barbour Bruce xvii. 343 Scaffatis, ledderis, and 
coueryngis. 138a W'yclif 2 Sam. xvii. 19 A womraan.. 
straugte out a couerynge vpon the mouth of the pit. 
VX400 Lanfrands Cirttrg. 346 Medicyns j3at..makip a 
rynde aboue upon ]>e fleisch & makij> a strong keveryng 
for to defende )>® fleisch fro harm. 14x3 Lydg. Pzlgr, 
Sowle IV. xxxvii. (1483) 84 Norysshyng to the body within 
and koueryng withoute. 1530 Palsgr. 210/1 Coveryng 
of a sadell, hozisse. 1566 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Fum. 
(1866) 54 An alb — whearof is made a coveringe for our font. 
*577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 70 b, Trees and 
Wooddes. .at the first served men for fqode, coveryng, and 
clothing. x6ix Bible fob xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
couering to him that he seeth not. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. I. 48 The whole earth . . was buried beneath a 
covering of waters. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, 7'here was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. I. i<5 The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds become ripe, opens at the top. 1854 Brewster 
M'ore Worlds iii. 40 The geologist.. finds its solid covering 
composed of rocks. 1874 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. 
Feb. 226 A convenient covering, from behind which he may 
direct his own shafts with impunity. 

f b. spec. The roof of a building ; a canopy ; a 
bed-cover ; the cover of a book. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. ebevii. (1495) 711 
Trees areryd. .vp to the toppe of the house, .beeryth vp the 
couer3mg therof. 1459 Poston Lett. No. 336 I, 482 Item, 
j payre of schetys. .Item, j coveryng of whyte lynen clothe, 
x<iBo Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The stretes were couerd 
ouer his hede . . with ryche couerynge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
78 Couerynge of a buke, coopertorium, 1526 Pilgr. Petf. 
(W. deW. 1531) 186 b, The foundacyon may be without the 
couerynge of the hous. 1558 Invent, in Wills <5- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) 170 A payre of lin sheits & a old coueringe. 1630 
R. fohnson's Kingd. 4* Coznmw. 238 The tops and cover- 
ings of houses. i68x CoLvtt, Whigs Supplic. (1751) 58 
sold covering, sheet, and blanket. 
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f e, A lid. O&s* 

1479 Bu^y W'iUs (Camden) 54 A pece of syluer w* a cur- 
yn^of syluyr haueyng a knoppe aboue. £■1540^*^^ T. 

in I'hynne Auhnadv. App, 79 With keuering of his 
Gupe. 1633 P. Fletcher Pnrj^h I sL u. xxxv. 125 Like to a 
■pat. .with close-laid covering. 

S, Comif. [here the s 5 . and J>j!>L a. often 
blend], as cove ring- hmile, 'party ^ -plate, -time ; 
eovermg-board, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the tops of all the timbers ; ~ Plahk- 
SHEEE ; f covering-seeds, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; covering-stone, the top 
stone of a cromlech or the like ; covering-strap, in 
Iron shii)s, a plate beneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these are riveted, and thus 
connected together. 

1846 A. Young Nani, Did., *C<n>erin^-board, the same as 
J/kmk-skeer. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan,. 1 . . noticed how close 
the water washed np against the covering-board, 1832 J. 
Bree St. Herherts Isle 122 The Britons are said to have 
n.sed a *coyering-hurdIe in battle. 1631-7 T. Barker -.4 nf 
Angling 14 Put into the pan, and covered with a 
♦covering plate. 16.. Rich Closet of Rarities (N.), To 
make each sort of comfits, vulgarly called ♦covering-seeds, 
etc., with sugar. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 218 In 
order to get the ♦covering-stone the easier into its place. 
Tt786 S^ortsm. Diet. s.v. Stallimi, I^et there be likewise a 
rack and manger, to feed him in during his ♦covering-time. 

tCo*vermgf, sbf Obs. [f. Covee 
-ING h] Recovering, recovery. 

c 1230 Hadi Meid. n: Hit is an lure Jiat is wiSute coueringe. 
etxyxi Cursor M. 12266 (.Cott. ) Ali had couering |;at was in 
wa £-1320 Cast. Love 572 No mon nedde of him-self a 
couryng. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 113 Swa seik wes the 
king That men doutit of his coueryng. £*1450 Loneuch 
Crail li. 356 Keuering of myn grete maladye, 

Co*vea?iiig, ///.«. [f.CovER2i,i+-iNci2,] That 
covers: see the vb. Covering-hams (see quot). 
Coverittg letter : a letter enclosing another letter 
or document ; an explanatory letter. Covering 
price: an inclnsive price. 

5^535 CovERDALE Ezck. xxviii. 14 Thou coueringe Cherub. 
i6it Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 350 These couering Heauens. 1611 
Bible Mum. iv. 5 They shall take downe the couering 
Vaile. 1790 Beatson Mav, Mil, Mem. 1 . 323 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties.. to return 
to camp. 1833 Regul. Imir. Cewalry 1. 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1877 Bennett tr. 
Thomis Bot. iv. 86 Covering-leaves are so called because 
they cover or protect other parts of the plant. In thi s class 
are included the bud-scaks already described and the bracts 
or hypsophyllary leaves. 1881 H. H. Gibbs Double Stand, 
28, 301. per piece is a covering price. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
20 Jan. 14/1 Addresses . . must be written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letter.^. 189a 
Ddin. Rev. Jan. 189 The petition, with Rodney’s covering 
letter . . are . . at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f. CtrLVEE-KEY. 

Coverless (kt^wailes), a. [f. Cover sb. a 
•LESS.] Without a cover. Hence Co' verlessness- 
1863 W. B. Jerrolb Signals of Distress 4 The gin-palace 
on one side of the way, and the empty cupboard and cover- 
less bed opposke. 1881 Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. ferus. 58 
The dinner was . . (.sent] coverless through the storm, 1886 
Sat. Rev. 28 Aug. 304 The little quartos are so well printed 
- . that one is bound to excuse . . their coverlessness. 

Coverlet (kt^woilet). Forms ; 4-5 con.-, 
covexlite, -lyt(e, -lyth, cowyrljrthe, keuerlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyte, kevex-, koverlet, 5-6 couer- 
let(t(e, 6 couerlyght, couverlet, keuerlette, 
6-7 coverlett, 5- coverlet. [The early form 
coverlite appears to repmsent an OF. *covre-lit (f. 
covrir to cover -1- lit bed). Examples of coverlit, 
coverlet occur in 14th c. Anglo-Fr. ; but these may 
be from English. (Mod.F. couvre-Ut is a neologism, 
suggested perhaps in part by Eng. coverlet.') The 
variants in -kt, -light, -hi, -lid (see next), etc,, 
show that at ,an early date the composition of the 
word was unknown.] 

1 . The uppermost covering of a bed ; a counter- 
pane, quilt 

[X381 Will of Ctess of March in Nicholls Royal Wills 
(1780) 100 Un coverlet de worstede pur mesme le lit, vn 
couertour de bleu, 'etc. 1399 Will of Ctess of Gloucester, 
ibid. iSi Item, un lit . . ove . . testers, coverlitz, curtyns, et 
tapitz, qe a eux appertient.] 

ax-ifin Cursor M. ii239(Gott.) Was )oar no pride [ofj couer- 
lUe_[i?.r. coueried] chamber curtin ne tapite. 1382 Wyclif 
•2 Kings viii. 15 He toke an coverlyte . . and spradde upon 
his face. 1395 E. E. Wills {xB 52 } 4 A keuerlet of red sendel 
3n>outhered with Cheuerons. £1440 Gesta Rom. xl. 160 
(Harl. MS.) Bitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir 
bede. 1513 Barclay Egloges iii, {1570) Bvj/z Allthecloathes 
and couerlet, 1522 Bury Wills 116 A couerlyght with filowre 
delyqe. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v.(i682i 200 Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, save only a coverlet above them. 1766 
Pennant ZooL, Eider Duck, It’s remarkably light, elastic, 
warm qualities, make it [eider down] highly e.steemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. 1865 Livingstone Zaonbesi xx. 405 A 
present of a quilted coverlet. 

2 . transf. A covering of any kind ; a cover. 

TS5X Bible 2 Sam. xvii. ig The wyfe toke and spread a 

couerlet [Coverdale, couerynge; so 1611] on the top of the 
well and strawed thereon . . barley. 1663 G. Havers P, 
della Valle’s Trav. E, Ind. go The Nets, are cover’d for 
avoiding the with dry Coverlets made of Palm leaves. 
17x8 Pope Iliad v. 246 Ten polish’d chariots .. veil’d in 
spacious coverlets. 1744 Mitchell in P/ul. Trans. XLIII. 
104 Perhaps the inner Epidenmis itself may appear thro’ its 


outer porous Coverlet. 1823 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 20 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning, .before any shop, 
t). fig . (from I and 2.) 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxlv, 57 Gold is the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. i, 
Under the coverlet of religion, i860 Tyndall UAti:. i. vii. 
30 Over the slopes. . was spread, a coverlet of shining snow, 

3 . Conib., as coverlet-maker. 

184S W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten K II. 273 
The Sieur Veron, coverlet maker. 

Coverlid (kt?'V9jlid). Forms: 4-7 con-, 
coverled, -1yd, (y-8 corerlaid), 6- coverlid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] = prec. 

a 1300 [see Coverlet i]. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 742/16 
Hoccooportorium,acQvot\y^. Hay any Work 33 Fling 
a coueried on him. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xvni. 323 And on him 
laid a fair white Coverled. 1707 tr. C’tess D' Annoys Wks. 
508 She wrapp’d her self up in her Coverlaid. ^ 1765 Land. 
Citron. 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor. 1835 Macaulay / f A/. Eng. HI. 174 
Blankets and coverlids. 1^2 LvxTONAYn Story II. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coverlid, 
to . transf . and fig. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 253 Having nothing but 
the spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 Rowland 
Moufd’s Theat. Ins. io7oThisfield Spider- .stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coverlaid. 1854 B.'QSxmJfcL Archit. i. 34 
The very soul of the cottage . . is in its thick impenetrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xii. 
ix. 201 Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of CovBRTLY. 
t Go’ver-pane. Obs. Also 5 keTirepaym, 6 
ooverpanne. [f. Cover -i- Pane cloth.] A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering : cf. Counterpane K 
x4Si-go Howard Househ. P^. (Roxb-) 274 In anodercofer 
toayies, a keuvrepayn, vj. white holies unkeuvryng. ££1552 
Leland Inthrou. of Abl>. Nevill All to be covert 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fyne sylke. 1564 Lane, Wills 
II. 57 U nto Robart Moreleys wdefe a coverpane, c x6oo in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The Serjant [of the Pantry] hath 
for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking towells, and other 
linen clothe, .that are darned. 

Co'ver-poimt. [f- Cover v. + Point j^.] 

1 . Cricket, a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler’s side of, 'point’, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by the latter, 
lb. His position in the field. 

1850 ‘ Bat* Crick. Manual 43 A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 Hughes Totn Brown 
11. viii, Look oitt now at cover-^oint. 1887 Times 3 Sept. 9/3 
The smart fielding of cover-point. 

2 . Lacrosse. A player who stands just in front 
of ^ point ’, with the object of preventing the ball 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-versed (k^mvo-istb a. Trig. [f. Co- pref. 
4 + Versed a.J In Co-versed sinei the versed 
sine of the complement of an angle (see Versed). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Co-versed Sine (in Geom.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine is taken from it. 1782 Hutton in PhiL Trans. 
LXXIV. 32 The difference between radius and sine will be 
the co-versed sine. 

Co’Ver-sliame. Something used to conceal 
sliame ; a garment used to cover nakedness ; also 
fig. to. The shrub Juniperus Sabina or Savin, 
employed to procure abortion. 

1629 Gaulk Holy Madn. 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old couer-shame, 1639 Gayton A rt 
Longev. 73 Thou cover-shame, old Figtree. ,i68x Dryden 
Sp. Friar \\\. i, Does he put on holy Garments for a Cover- 
shame of Lewdness? 1693 Ret>ly to Ladies Petit, in Harl. 
Misc. (1745) IV. 419/2 Those dangerous plants called cover- 
shame, alms savin, and other anti-conceptive weeds and 
poisons. x886 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Cover-shame, 
ftmi^erm SabBm, 

Co:xrer- sli‘p. Cricket, An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips (short-slip 
and long-slip), to. His position in the field. 

1891 Daily Mews 23 June 3/7 He was let off . . by Wilson 
at cover-slip. 

2 . A slip of thin glass used for covering a micro- 
scopical preparation; cover-glass (fCosm. sb.^ 8). 

Co'Ver-slut. Something worn to cover slut- 
tishness, an outer garment put on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pinafore, or ' brat Alsoy%; 

1639 Short Contention beiyj. French-hood, Felt-Hat, etc. 
1.9 ’Wee doe know you [le. the head-dress called ‘The 
Bagge ’] to be. .a meere rumpled. .Taffeta Cover-slut. 1637 
G, Starkey Belmont’s Vind. 173 It is . . hateful, that the 
providence of God should he misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and unconscionableness. 1670 Acc. 
Scotland in Harl Misc. VI. *39 (D.) Those women that 
can purdbmse plads need not bestow much upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient. *795 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 54 Rags and Coversluts of Infamy. 
1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) One more Peep Wks. 1812 V. 374 
Put on your cover-slut of blue. 4845 Athenseum 4 Jan. 17 
Exhibiting .. a smart architectural ‘pinafore* in front.. a 
mere ‘covmslut * intended to hide meanness and deformity. 

Covert (ka?'V3it), a. {pa. pph.) Forms: 4-7 
oouert(e, 5 eouuerte, 6 convert, 4- covert, 
[a. OF. coverf later cotweri i—'L. eoopertum, pa, 
pple. oi. covrir, couvrir: — L. coopertre to Cover,] 
jL HL Covered, hidden ; roofed over ; over- 
grown ; sheltered. Now rare. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 227 For gladly wolde I . . holde me 
oovm alway. c 1489 Caxton Blanch, v. (1890) 2a Blanch- 


ardyn. .holdsmge the couert wayes, because, .he shold not 
be foiowed or ouer taken. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek, iv, 
comm., Covert passage about seven foot in height. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Gardefis iKdo.) 559 You are, . to Plant a Couert 
Alley, vpon Carpenters Worke . . by which you may goe in 
Shade. 1707 J. Mortimer Httsb. (J.), The fox is . . very 
prejudicial^ to the husbandman, especially near foiest- 
vvoods and covert places. 1814 Wordsw. ExctirsionMi, 177 
This covert nook reports not of his hand. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg. 40 All is green, solitary, covert. 

tto. F ortif. Covert way : = Covered way. 

1391 Garrard Art Warre 3JX The way which is made in 
the counterscarpe which is commonly called the covert-way. 
1^8 J. S. Fortificaiiom'j The Covert or close way .. left 
above the Moat next the open Field. 1801 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. I. 361 Turning them by the covert way. 

■f o. transf. and fig. 

1713 Steele Sped. No. 423 ? 4 This Co vert- way of Court- 
ship, 1774 Fletcher Hist. Ess. Wks. 1795 IV. ix The 
covert way of Pharisaism. 1774 Goldsm. Mai. Hist. (1776) 
III. 401 The beaver has a covert way bored under the ice. 

2 . fig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

£1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symie 3%g hyt be shewede 
here apert, Yn oujjer stede hyt ys couert. a 1400 Robbery 
in Rel. Ant. Ii. 38 A covert thefte dos he in case. 1374 
tr. Marlorafs Apocalips 50 The couert thoughts and 
delights of the minde. X641 Tetmes de la Ley 73 b. Con- 
dition iraplyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 
called a condition in Law. 1791 Cowper Iliad i. 187 Wage 
covert war or open? x8a8 DIsraeli Chas.^ I, I. v. 117 It 
was a covert attempt on the Frdnch side to disguise Catholic 
emancipation. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 631 The words. . 
were taken as conveying a covert threat, 
to. of looks, glances. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xii, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances. 1863 — Mui. 
Fr. i. xvi, A covert glance at her face. 

t 3 . Of persons: Not open, close, secretive; sly, 
deceitful. Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4489 Gog es als mykel at say, 
als covert, And Magog es noght elles bot als apert, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 6132 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxv. 159 
This Lewys was not so couert in bis werke..but that his 
vncle had thereof wyttyng. 1394 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iii. v. 
33 He was the couertst sheltred Traytor That euer lin’d. 
1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance g4 Tiberius the most crafty 
and covert of ail men. 

to. Of words ; Of hidden or obscure meaning 
or reference. Now rare. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 55 To speke in wordes so coverte. 
1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 542/1 The couert and 
obscure wordes of. .Christ. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI J, ix Chose 
rather a kind of middle- way . . under covert and indifferent 
words. 1836 Emerson Eng. T^-aiis, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) il. 
103 They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word. 

4 ^ Law. Said of a married woman ; Under the 
cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 
See also Feme-covert, Covert-baron. 

1483 Act X Rich. Ill, c. 7 § 3 Women covert. XS23 Fixz- 
HERB. Snrv. 32 b, If a woman couert with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the iorde. 1536 Act 28 
Hen. VIII (Stat. Irel. 1621) 149 The husband or friend of 
any woman covert. 1699 Act lo-ii Will. Ill, c. 14 § 2 
Any person, .within the age of 21 years, or covert, non 
££w/££, imprisoned, or beyond the seas. 1798 Dallas 
Amer. Law Rep. II. 202 The instrument of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being then covert. 

Covert (k37-v3it), sb. Forms 4-7 couert, 4 
Sc. eowert, 5 eoouert, coovert, cowart, 5-6 
oouerto, 4- covert, [a. F. couvert, f. couvert^ 
pa. pple. of cotwrir to cover ; see Covert a.} 

1 . gen. A covering. 

£1 1400 Stac. Rome 768 "Yppon his bed A covert of hrasse. 
42x400 Cic'z'. Myst. 140, I suppose that this woman slepte 
Withowtyn alle coverte. 1630 Wadsworth Ptlgr. viii. 90 
My bed was straw, .without any couert at ail. 163a Lith- 
gow Trav. VII. (1682) 303 His Head vailed with a Wooden 
covert. 1633 G, Herbert Temple, Search viii, What covert 
dare eclipse thy face? a 1661 Fuller Worthies <1840) III. 
200 Provident nature hath wrapped them [Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 1759 B. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. I. Surrey 
146 Sheltered from the cold Air by a moveable Covert. i8xx 
W. R. Spencer Poems 82 With blood-stain’d covert rent. 

2 . That which serves for concealment, protection, 
or shelter; a hiding-place, shelter ; = Cover sh. 3. 

£X33o Will. Paleme22xj No couert mi5t kacche \>e 
cuntre was so playne, X375 Barbour B^'z^ce v. 582 Towart 
the eowert can he ga. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11, 71 Couert 
of trels sawit him full weille. 1550 Lever Serfn. (Arb ) 137 
Whyche also shall make bryghte the couertes of darknesse. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah 11. iv. 113 In this City, Sheba the 
rebell, pursued by Joab., took covert. 1691 Kav Creation 
II. (1704) 363 They did all creep out of their Holes and 
Coverts. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1 . 302 Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts. 1870 Bryant /AV wf 
I, HI. 80 A surer coven for the thief than night. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. VI. U, 38s No thicket offered covert, no 
swamp a refuge from cavahy, 

tz.fig. -Cover 3d. 

1574 tr. Marlorads Apocalips x b, Vnder the couerts of 
figures, [rather] than in open speeche. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good ^ Evill vii. (Arb.) 148 Hipocrisie draweth neer to re- 
ligion for couert. 1713 S. Pycroft Enq. Free-thinking 
30 Free-Thinking is made the common Covert for Scepti- 
cism. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Mi.-cap 128 Publicity 
Stopped further fear ,, and what tale Cowardice thinks a 
covert. , 

c, By covert X tinder cover, covertly. In 
(into) covert : in concealment ; in hiding, or dis- 
guise, secretly ; rarely, in safety. In {the) coveH 
of\ in the shelter of ; t rarely, in shelter from, [Cf. 


GOVESOf. 

F. k cowoeri de in both senses.} Ufsder ccyverti under 
cover, in shelter ; t in concealment, under a dis- 
guise. Under (i/ie) comi't of : {lit, 2iAJigij under 
the shelter, authority, or countenance oi; under 
the veil or disguise of f under cover of (a letter). 

137s Barbour Brttcem. 528 [He} held hyro in-to cowert 
ay. c3t4Q® Destr. 7'n7y 13652 His cuntre [he] keppit in 
coaert & pes _To the last of his lyf. 1477 Norton Ord, 
Atck. Proem in Ashm. (1652) 8 Bacon, and Raimond, with 
others many moe Wrote under covert, and Aristotle alsoe. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxiv. 137 Whiche [trestelles] 
sbai serve to make aleyes undre conert. a 1533 h-D. Berners 
Humt cixiii. 636 They came downe in a valey by couerte - . 
but tbevalyaunt kny^ht . .spyed them. 1548 UDALLJ^rflir;^. 
jPan xiLiis Neither is there any thyng. .so close under 
coverte, which shall not . . be uncouered. 154^-^ Sternhold 
& H. Ps, xvii. 8 And under covert of thy winges defend me 
secretly. 1362 Cooper Answ. Pr£v. Masss{i?i,$o) 198 Under 
the Covert of that name you do... set forth your own error. 
igSi J. Bell Jiadda^i’s Ans 7 v. Osor. 2 If you have any de- 
light in his felowshyp, use the same rather in covert . , at 
home. 1611 Bible foB xl. 2 1 He lieth . . in the couert of the 
reede. 1641 Wilkins Merct^ry ii. (1707) 10 Arguments .. 
when they steal into a Man's Assent under the Covert of a 
Parable, r 1630 Howell Lett (1892) 599 I receiv'd your 
last under the covert of Sir John Sackvil. 1678 A. Lovell 
Fontame's Dufes Cav. 141 Ditches, Hedges, little Hillocks, 
and. .every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert. 
1697 Potter Auttq, Greece ni. xx. (i7iS> 153 Walls.. under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection, 1697 
Dryden Vir^, Georg, \l ii Thy Bees a quiet Station find. 
And lod^ge 'em under Covert of the Wind. — Eclog, 
vii. 12 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 1773 Han. 
'M.miE Search Happ, 1. 134 The Dame. .Dwells in the covert 
of yon green retreat. 1791 Cowper Iliad vin . 305 He under 
covert fought of the broad shield. 1862 Rawlinson Anc, 
If on, r. vi. 382 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert. 

S. A place which gives shelter to wild animals 
or game ; esp. a thicket ; = Coviu sB. 4. 

[1199 Pot. Chartarmn 21 Sex acras terrse in fore.sta 
nostra . . juxta coopertum bosci.} 1494 Act ii Heii. PT/, 
c. 17 It is ordained .. that no Man. .drive them out of their 
Coverts. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein . . he may find game at pleasure. 1596 Drayton 
Legends ii. 379 Like a Deere. . to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. 1751 RamBler No. 141 ir 10 Sportsmen 

who boast of killing the foxes which they lodge in the 
covert. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past, i. i. 2 Wolves . . in- 
fested the woods and coverts. 18^ Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 
Georgia, xg The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert. 1871 R. Ellis Catu/lns Ixiii. 72 Am I to. .Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? 

fg, 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. (1851'' 83 Tradition . . that 
wild, and ovei-growne Covert of antiquity. 1691 Ray 
Creation (17141 335 The hedgehog .. within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. 

1 4. The technical term for a flock or ‘ company * 
of coots. Obs. 

<1x430 Lydg. Hors, Shelve, G. 1822^ 30 A couerte of cootes. 
i486 Bk. St. A Bans Fvjb, A Couert of cootes. [1801 
Struit sports d* Past, 1. ii. 33.] 

5. Ornith. m pi. P'eatliers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g, tail-coverts, wing-coverts, esp. the latter. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. IH,<!t. III. vir. xiii, The coverts of 
the wings are of a deep blackish green. 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds :tgo The middle coverts deep blue, glo.ssed with gretn 
and gold. 1823 Waterton IVand. S. Amer. ii. ii. 17^ The 
great coverts of the wings are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
1834 R. Mudie Feaikered Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) I. 8 The 
ear covert . . consist.s of certain feathers that co'ver the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing. 1836 Todd Cj-r/. Anat. L 351/1 
The feathers which lie immediately over the quill-feathers 
are the ‘ greater coverts’. . The small feathers .. upon the 
bones of the antebrachium . . the ‘ lesser coverts 1875 
‘Stonehenge* Brit, Sports r. i. iv. § i. 73 The wing- 
coverts are brownish, with tlie greater coverts white. 

1 6. Law. In phr. Under covert = Coveeture 9. 

1363 Homilies 11. Bfafrimony (1859^ 506 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husband. 1677 W. Sherlock 
Answ, T, Danson 67 A Wife under covert is .secured from 
all Arrests at Law. 1710 Steele & Addison TatlcrlSo. 
262 r4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contracted when she was a single Woman, 
b. transf Authority, jurisdiction. 

1563-87 Foxe a. <^* M. (16S4) I. 243/2 Bishops and Priests 
ought not to come under the covert and coutrolement of 
Temporal power. 

7. atirib., as (sense 3) covert-hough, -shoothig, 
-side; covert coat, a short light overcoat w'orn 
while shooting, ri ling, etc,, and as a dust-coat ; 
hence covert coating, material, usually waterproof, 
for such coats ; covert-feather = Covert 5 ; 
t covert-parent, parental authority or protection 
(after covert-baron). 

1816 L. Hunt Rimmi in. 360 The birds that .shot the 
*covert boughs between. Mad. Adxd, Waterproof Venetian 
*covert coats. 1375 Turbeev. Fantconrie 190 Fasten a bell 
upon the two ’^couert feathers of your hawkes stearne. 1760 
Edwards In Phil. Trans. LI. 83s The . . covert feathers of 
the wings and mil. 1867 B, P. Brent in Tegetmeier 
Pigeons xxi, 118671 171 I'he whole of the lesser covert 
fi^thers of the wing shoulders., 1630 Fuller Pisga/t iv. 
vi. § 6 Being grown Virgins of pr€;ty stature they were 
closely kept under *covert-parent. rZZ^ Netv Bk. of Sports 
34 The physical aspects of *co vert-shooting . . have changed 
very much. 1871 M. Collins Mrq, ty Merck. I. x. 303 He 
mounts his hack,, and is off to the *covert-side. 

+ Co*vert, V. Obs. [f. prec, sb.] trans. To 
put a covering over ; to cover, conceal. 

CI420 Pnllad. on HttsB, i. 147 In stre or other thynge To 
covert here is holsom husbondynge. Ibid. i. 385 This is 
husbondrie To covert hem with sumwhat whille thay drie. 
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1639 Fuller Holy War iv. i. {1840) 173 Tbie love of his 
loyal subjects, hitherto rather coverted than quenched. 

CSo*Vert-ba*roil,«, {sk) Also 7 covert-barne-, 
-beam. [a. AF. coiiverte baroun, orig. coverte 
de barun covered by a busband.} 

A. =:COVEBT 4- 

151a Act 4 Hen. VI II, c.xg% 4 Women Covertebaron ex- 
cept. 1:623 CocKEHAM, Co 7 tert-barron, a married womans 
3:763 Blackstone Comm. I. 442 The woman . . is therefore 
called in our law-french b fane-covert, foemina vira co- 
operta; is said to be covertBaron, or under the protection 
and influence of her husband, her baron, or lord. 

B. sb. (Chiefly in phrase under covert-barofi.) 
The condition of a feme covert or married woman. 

1381 B, Richs Farewell Hjb, She beyng under couert 
barne, your Obligation is un pleadable. 1633 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 111. vi. § 27 No woman under Covert-Baron was 
lyable to pay it. 1675 Crowne Country Wit iv, 68 Say you 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn. 

Said (humoronsly) of the position of a 
married man : cf. next. Obs. 

1603 FLORto Montaigne ii. xvii. 11632) 364 To put himselfe 
under covert-baron, he tooke him a wile from out that 
place. 1638 Brome Antip, 11. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes 
husband, who is but a Squire, And under covert-bame? 
1664 Butler Hnd. 11. ii. 703 Impatient Grkel Has drubb’d 
her Husband . . And brought him under Covert-Baron. 

t Covert-feme- Obs. 7^are~^. £Humorously 
formed on analogy of prec.] Under c. : i of a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife. 

1681 Dryden Sp. Friar w. i, Instead of her being under 
covert-baroii, to be under covert-feme myself. 

Co-ve*rtical, a. Geom. [Co- 3 -ir Vertical.] 
Having common vextices. 

fCO’Vertil. Ohs. rare. [a. OF, couvertil 
(Godef.), dim. of couvei't, in same sense ] The lid 
(of a cup) ; *= COVERCLB sh.\. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 My lowe chased pece of 
silvir . . with owtyn any couertil, myn ij stondyng pecys 
of .silvir chasid with a couertil to oon of hem. 

Covertine, obs. f, Cubtaiil 
Covertless, <3?- [f. Covert sb. -f -less.] 
Without a covert or (obs.) covering, 

1600 Hakluyt J'oy. III. (S74(R.) Our couertlesse boate . . 
was sometimes ready to sinke. 

Covertly (ka^Toitli), adv, [f. Covert a. + 
-LY ^.] 111 a covert manner, 

f 1 . In a close covered manner; closely. 

1430 in Turner Dom. Atxkii. III. 30 So couertly euery 
thynge was couered. C1470 Henry Wallace u. 277 Rycht 
couertly thai kepe him in that caxfF. 1383 Q. Eliz. in Fonr 
C. Eng. Lett. 29 That princes causes be vailed so couvertly 
that no intelligence may bewra> e them. 

2 . In a concealed manner ; secretly, privately. 

^ c 1400 Rom. Rose 6113 He his lyf led covertly In Gile and 
in Ipocrisie. 1430 Lydg. Chron. I'roy iii. xxv. The tother 
eye can laugh couertly. C1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyi. 
Bryi. (1814) 178 Commaunding them al to be . . in . . a cer- 
tayn place, as couertly as they myght, wytliout any noyse. 
1653 H. CoGAN tv. Pinto's T?-av. xxvi.97 Getting Informa- 
tion very covertly. 1789 H. Walpole Remin. ii. 16 To 
make his addresses to her not covertly. 1874 Motley Bar- 
nevetd IL xxii. 420 Intimations were covertly made to him. 

3 . In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed; indirectly, by implication. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 19 Wightes That dremen . . Ful many 
thinges covertly That fallen after al openly, c 1450 Merlin. 
xix. 305 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke. 
1386 W, Webbe Eng. Poeirk{hfhi) 53 yirgill hath a gallant 
report of Augustus couertly comprysed in the first iEglogue. 
1690 T. Burnet Tk. Earth iv. iv. 158 There are, covertly or 
expresly . . glances upon the Millennium. 1783 Hailes 
Antif. Chr, Ck. v- 152 He treats of them, although covertly 
and in an indirect manner. 1824 Mackintosh Icon Basi- 
likeNlk%. 1846 I. 512 In these two letters, — more covertly 
in the first, more openly in the second, — Gauclen apprises 
Lord Clarendon, that [etc.]. 

Covertness (kzJ-vsJtnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being covert ; secrecy. 

15S6 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (Idas'* In respect of the 
covertnesse, safety and assurance in him reposed. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio', Covertness, hiddenues.s. 1733 in Johnson ; 
and in later Diets. 

Coverture (kzrvoitiuj:). Forms : 3 kunertnr, 
4 couertor, 4-6 eon-, covertonr(e, 4-7 couer- 
ture, 5 conertowre, (6 couvertrure, Sc. covera- 
tour), 8 covartnre, 3- coverture. [a. OF. 
coverture (12th c. ; xiovr couverture) = Pr. and Sp. 
coberturai—ljL. type ^caopertilra, L ppl. stem of 
coopertre to Cover : see -ure. Early instances in 
-Of', -ttr, -Qtir were prob. a. OF. cover tor, couvre- 
toiri-iL. coGperidrium covering; but on the mu- 
tescence of final -e these ceased to be distinguish- 
able from the word in -tt^rei\ 

1 . Anything used to cover. Formerly used of the 
cover or lid of a cup or dish; the cover of a 
book; the cover of a letter; now only in the 
general and usually collective sense of ‘ covering ( 
c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 754 in Babets Bk. (x868' 324 Wo so 
euer he takes mete to here, Schitlle not so hardy )?d 
couertoure rere. Ibid. 791 The keru*er-.Vakouer.s ]>e cup 
..Into couertoure wyn he powre.s owt. 1460-70 Bk. 
Quintessence 5 Seele he vessel with bis couertour. 1309 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 1 Full goodly bounde in 
plea-sant couerturei 1340 Morysine Vives' Introd. Wysd. 
B V b, The bodye . . is noitbiiag els but a coverture and a 
thing hound to .serve the soule. .1387 Fleming Cantu. 
Holinshed HI. 1374/1 For such letters as came vnto me . . 


coveetueb. 

'they were inclosed 'vnder a couerture from Fulgeani. 2392 
R. D. Hypnerotomae/im F ij b, Strong Okes . .and browne 
Hasils ...with the greene couerture of their innumerable 
leaues. 1697 tr. C'tessD'A unoy'sTrav.' 1706 83 Her hair was 
white, which she hid under a Coverture of black Lace. 2703 
W. J, Bruyn's Voy, Levant xxxvi. 140 This Tomb Is quite 
naked without any Coverture or Ballsters. 1S60 Rawlin- 
son Herodotus ix. Ixxxii. IV. 434 The couches .. daintily 
decked out with their rich covertures. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap io6x Herbage and floral coverture 
bedeck. Yon .splintered mass. 

rS93 Shaks. 3 Hem. VI, iv. ii. 13 In Nights Couerture 
..Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure. % 6 xt 
Barksted Hiren 79 He stumbled home, In the darke 
couerture of shady night. 

fb. In coverture : covered. Obs. 

*S4S Primer Hen. Fit I. bfaiins. Keep our eyes in coverw 
ture From all evil and vain pleasure:., 
f 2. A bed-cover, coverlet, or quilt. Obs. 

(App.. the earliest sense in Eng.) 

rn223 Ancr. i?. 214 Schulen beon of wurmes his kurtel 
and his kuuertur. <*1300 K. Horn 7x6 He li|? in bure, 
Under coverture, c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Kmi. 855 Couertoreai 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1340 HKUEOLEPr.Coftsc. 
6955 pi covert oure on he sene Salle be vermyn fulle felle and 
kene. a 1430 Knt. ne la Tour (1868) ixo The childe deyde 
hi cause . . the childe was ouer charged with couerture. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 66 To lye on the bedde of tribulacton 
under the couertour of right mortal distresse. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 126/1 A moche riche couertour for hys bedde. 
2339 Inventories. 45 (Jam.) Four coveratouris of grene 
taffatiis stikkit. ^ 1697 tn C'tess D'Atmoy's Trav. (1706) 45 
The Beds are without Curtains, the Coverture« of Cotton. 

1 3. Covering for the body, clothing ; a garment. 
Also of a hor.^re : Plousings, trappings, caparison. 
c 1300 Thrttsh ^ Night 119 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) I. 55 
Hoe fedde a crupel in hire boure. And heledelum with cover- 
tour. c 1340 Gr. Knt. 602 pe cropore, & jse couertor, 

acorded wyth he arsounez., C1400 Maundev. <1839) xxiL 
241, 4 grete Destreres.. Covered with riche Covertoures. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 152 Vestementes and couertours neces-. 
sarye vnto hys body. 1333 Eden Eccades 20S The men go 
vtterly naked without aiy. couerture at al. 1603 Camden 
Re?n. (16371 192 Other thinke that bea.stsskinnes._^.was mans 
first coverture. 1627 Lisander Cal, X. 210 Without any 
caparison or other coverture but his saddle. 

4. An overhead covering ; f a roof, a canopy ; 
tlie tilt of a waggon. How rare. 

1382 Wyclip ILr. xxxvi. 19 He made the couertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers, c 2430 Lydg. Boehm i« 
xviii. (1554) 34 a, The sterred heaueii is thy couerture. 
*532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Decay of the eouertures of 
thatched houses. 1633 Litiigow Trav. ix. (1682) 384 The 
admirable Fishponds of Lmcullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty eight natural Fillers of stony Earth). 
1836 Mrs* Browning in, 1094 Through the 

waggon’s coverture., 

6. Protective covering ; shelter ; refuge. Alsq/%; 
CI4SO MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, £151 (Halliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of trowtlie and of connyng. 2556 Abf, 
I^arker Ps. cxl. My closely couerture. 1379 Spensee Sheph. 
Cat. July 26 Agaynst his, eruell scortebing heate, Whens 
hast thou couerture? 163a Lithgow y'mzc ii. (X6S2) 50 To 
seek the coverture of some Rock- 166^ M anley Grotim" 
Low C. Warjxs 609 That he would assist those miserable 
Wretches, and take them into Coverture. 1837 M. J. Chap* 
MAN in Blackw. Mag. XLIL 350 By Him, whose banner is 
our coverture. 

6. Concealing covering ; disguise, veil. Also J^. 

ci3,74. CHAVOi’sk Boeth, v. iii. 15.9 piike notificaciouns 

ben y hidd vndir he couertours of sobe. c 2400 R om. R ose 1588 
Ryght as a myrrour openly Shewith alle thing that stondith 
therby.,WithQuten ony coverture, Caeew Hti arte' s 

Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 205 The wiles which come vailed 
with anie couerture. 1399 Marston Sco. Vlllanie i. ii, To 
make lehoua but a couerture, To shade ranck filth. 1623 
W. B. Trtte School War 7 The specious Mantle, and 
couerture of Religion, a 1677 Barrow Serm. {1683) IL xix^ 
273 Shrowded under the coverture of other Persons and 
Names. 1836 Boker Anne Boleyn v. vi. I’ll hide thy name 
Under the coverture of even lines. 

7. fig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, covert 
conduct. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 328 They, .faile of that they seche 
By coverture and sleight of speche. c 1400 Beryn 1x47 
Kepte well hir purpose vndir coverture. 1391 Spenser M. 
Htibbard 683 Throughly arm’d against such coverture. 

f 8. Jig. a. A pretext, pretence ; b. a justifica- 
tion, a defence of conduct. Obs. 

c 1440 Generydes 4596 To sle hym, vterly, Wiih falls tresone 
vnder a coverture, c 1477 Caxton Jason 95 b, He fotowed 
Medea under the couei'ture of will to|fo.. to the temple. 
1348 Ud.all, etc. Erasm. Par., Matt, i, 22 Under this un- 
honest couerture. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. cxvi. 710 
Nay not then, when wee haue just cause and couerture. 

9. Laxv. The condition or position of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law under 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 
in phr. Ufider covertU7'e (lit. and fig.). 

X342-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 22 The freholde of his wife,, 
during the couertm-e between them. 1387 Golding De 
Mor-nay -x-vi. (1617 1 285 If the Soule had held her selfe in 
awe, and ouder couerture. 1642 Perkins Prof Bk. i. § 20 
10 This grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover- 
ture. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. rn. v. (1743) 
179 If a freeman marry a bondwoman, she is^also free 
during the coverture. x8i7 W. Selwvn Law Nisi Prius 
fed. 4) IL 698 B. afterwards died under coverture, no entry 
having been made on her behalf to avoid the fine. 1868 
Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fr. II. vii, His accomplished 
wife could .scarcely be subjected to . . imprisonment . .while 
sheltered, by the mgis of her coverture. 

b. hui?io7'ously said of a married man. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Watkifis Toitle, I pleaded my 
ccA'erture, being a married man. 


COVESS. 

10 . Ornith. 5. rare. . couvertures."] 

s86i HuLMEtr, Moqmn~T(tndm 11. ni. 211 The great wing 
and tail feathers., and the covertures which protect the base 
of the latter. 

Covert-way: see Covebt tz. ib. 

Covess (k^u’vesX slang m mtlgar. [f. Cove 
$h:^ + -ESS.] A female * cove 
1789 G. Parker Life's Painter -0,4^ He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 London Guide 226 He was 
sweet, not to say nutty, upon the covess. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham HI. 292 Ah Bess my covess. 

Covet (kx?-vet), v. Forms : 3 cuueiten, 3-6 
cotieite, -eyte, 4 coveite, 4-6 -eyt©, (5 koueyte, 
eoweyt, cmwet), 4 couaite, covayte, 4-5 co- 
vaite, (coti 3 tt 0 , 6 covett©, coouet, conveyte, 
covate, Sc. cowait), 5-7 couet(e, 6- covet, [a. 

. cuveitier^ coveiier {m j gth c. ccmllerf mod.F. 
convoitef) — Pr. coheitar, cuhitar. It. cubitare L. 

Lf^cnfidiidre, f. cupiditdt-em eager desire, 
Cupidity, f. cup^e to desire, covet.] 

\. trans. To desire; esp. to desire eagerly, to 
wish for, long for. a. with material obj. 

r 1325 Coer de L, 4763 I'hough thou gold coveyte. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter i. 1 lie is blisful til whaim all thynge 
comes hat he couaites. <ri49o Promp. Pam. 96 (MS. K) 
Coweytyn, cnpio., opto. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 98 
Boyes goe up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
tho.se tfxat covet it. 173a; Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 306 
They covet subacid Liquors, and abhor fat and oily things. 
axZ^g Praed Poems 11864' I. 265 Fame shall twine for me 
in after days A wreath I covet not, 186a Ruskin ffanera 
P. (1880) 25 We are. .apt to suppo.se that whatever is widely 
coveted, .must be included in our definition of wealth. 
Proverb. All covet all lose. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 306 Wo so coueyteh al, al leseh 
ywys. 1525 Ld. Berner.s Froiss. II. xxxvi. 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth. 1362 J. Hevwood Prov. ^ Epi^. 
(1867!) 141 All couet, all loose i this comth oft in vre. But 
nought haue, nought loose : this is euer .sure. 1678 B. R, 
Letter Pop, Friends ^ All Covet, all Loose, 
b. with immaterial obj. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. ii pe prophet couaitis noght 
haire dampnacioun. 1483 Caxton G. dc la Tourliu She 
euer coueyted the pees and loue of her lord. 1548 in Strype 
Eccl, Pfetn. II. App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things the 
glory of God. x6xt Bible i Cor. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
best gifts. 17x8 Freethinker No. 57. X2 If. , you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Seif. x8i4 Scott La. of Isles vi. xvii, The bliss on earth 
he covets most. 

C. with inf. or inf. phrase. 

c 1323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1054 To be cou]be in bi.s courte 
hou coueytes jienne. cxe^\<iGesta Rom.xX\v, i74(Harl. MS.) 
The holy trenite, that coveytithe a man to be couplid to him 
by penaunce. d44o York Myst. xxiii. 13 Longe haue 5e 
covej’te for to kenne My fadir.^ 1343 Ascham Toxofh. 
(Arb.) X02 Tho.se be wiser men which couete to shoote wyde. 
X633 Walton Angler To which place [the Seal they 
[Salmon] covet to swim, by the instinct of nature. 1783 M iss 
Burney Cecilia (X882) I. 2 Her mind, .coveted to regain its 
serenity. x8Pio Lit. Churchman Fl\. 169/1 Many a person 
..has coveted to imitate the example. 

d. ahsoL 

f 1340 Cursor M. 24639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couette was me 
na bote. 

e. fig. Said of things. 

<;x43o Si. (Surtees) 272 Sene it is in aid sawe, 

pat kynde coueyts ay hislawe. 1377 B. (joeiOi^ Heresbach's 
Husb. I. (1586) 33 b, Two sortes of Pea.se, the one sort 
coveteth to climbe aloft, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
X778 W. Price Min. Cormib. 27 A coarse Quartz, which is 
the most impure, and covets no particular form, 
f 2 . To desire with concupiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Obs. (or merged in 3). 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 6o Cuueiten mon, oSer haben wille uorte 
heon iwilned of mon : bo heoS heaued sunne. c 1385 
Chaucer Pars. T. T 262 Concupiscence . . raaketh hym 
coueite by coueitise of flesshly .synne by sighte of hise eyen, 
^1400 Desir, Troy 13820 pi hegh lust, pat hou couetus 
vnkyndly to couple with me. x^3 Caxton <?. Tour 
C vb, Sychem .. sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
X377 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. iii. fi586» 138 b, The 
Rammes . .rather covet the olde Ewes, then the young. 

■i'b. To desire to eat ; to hanker after as food. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. xo These barbarous Angiqui 
covet their friends, whom they unbowell with a greedy 
delight. 

3 , To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to another). (Tne ordinary sense.) 

a 1300 Little Cato xxvli, Oper mennes ping with wronge 
Coueyte hit nou5t in herte. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 14 
pat thynge pat pai_ wickedly ccuaited, (:i386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 670 Coueitise is for to coueite swiche ihynges as 
thou hast nat. .with-out rightful nede. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxtont Dictes 27 To coueyte that that he may not haue. 
1611 Bible Ex. xx. 17 Thou shall not couet thy neighbours 
house, thou shall not couet thy neighbours wife . . nor any 
thing that Is thy neighbours. 1784 Cowper Task v. 227 
Industry in some To improve and cultivate their ju.st de- 
mesne Made others covet what they saw so fair. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xxi. 450 If I wi.sh for a watch 
hangingin awatchmaker’s window. .1 am guilty of coveting 
my neighbour’s goods ^provided that the wish recur fre- 
quently . 

b. ahsol. 

X382 Wyclif Rom. vii. 7 Thou schalt not coueite. c 1440 
York Myst. xx. 190 The x*^‘ [comaundment] biddis np^t 
coveyte. x6ii Bible Prov. xxi. 26 Hee coueteth greedily 
all the day long. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 772 Tbegarden. . 
needs no fence, For there is none to covet, all are foil. 

C. with zVz/. Obs. ox arch. 

CX400 Maundev. {Roxb.)vi. 39 PIe..waspuysound thurgh 
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anoperpat coueited to he sowdan. 1335 Coverdale Micah 
ii. 2 When they covet to haue londe, they take it by violence. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Cmmnw. (16031 17 Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, and coveting to sur- 
passe him. 

t 4 . intr. a. To lust, Obs. 

X382 Wyclif Gal. v. 17 The fleisch coueitith [Vulg. con- 
cupisciil ajen the spirit, sothli the spirit agens the fleisch. 
c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 385 The flessh coueiteth agayn 
the spirit. 

fb. To have inordinate or culpable desire 
for^ after. Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. lx. To coveyte for it [golde 
or sylver] doth aryse Onely engendered upon the melancholy. 
1391 Shaks. I Men. Vf v. iv. 345 He rather keepe That 
which I haue, than coueting for more Be cast from possibi- 
lity of all. x 6 ii Bible i Tim. vi. 30 Money, .which while 
some coueted after, they haue erred from the faith. 

F e. To have an inclination or drawing to. Obs. 
i32oWHmNTON V'ulg. (1527) 6 b, A fysshemspaw[n]ynge 
tyme wyl coueyte to the calme water. 

Covet, var. of Covip, 

Covetable (kt?'vetab'l), ff. CnvFT + “ABLE. 
Cf. F. conmitable (Oresme 14th c.).] To be coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable, 
c 1340 Hampole P wxfi- 7 V. (1866)3 Belitabill and couayta- 
hill es pe name of Ihesu. C1477 Caxton fason 59 b, 
The most fayr. and the most couoytable of the foure. 361 x 
CoTGR., CoTtvoitabhi Couetable, fit to be coueted, or lusted 
after. 1824 Dibdin Lib, Comp. 616 Mr. Drury’s copy con- 
tinues to be a most covetable gem, 1862 Ruskin Mnnera P. 
{1880) 30 The position, .would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Coveted (kiP-veted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed.J 
Greatly desired or wished for. 

*873 Jevons (1878) 4 The odd property which its 

advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. 1S91 
Law Times XCII. 325, i The status, .is no longer a coveted 
honour. 

Coveter (1^2?‘vet3j), Also 4 couetour, -eyter, 

6 covoiter. [f. Covet v. + -our, -er 2 3 : cf. F. con- 
voiteur.] One who covets or is given to coveting. 

<ri374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 262 The couetour that was 
so nyce. 1382 Wycuf 3 Cor. x. 6 We ben not couej'teris of 
yuelis. 1534 Philpot Exam. ^ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 326 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies. 1731 Medley 
Kolben's Cape G. Hop>e II. 272 Of these flowers the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape are great coveters. 1830 Tails 
Mag. 32, 1 The coveters of his tenement. 

Coveting' vk 27 vethj\ vbl. sb. [f. Covet + 
-INO k] The action of the vb. Covet. 

CX31S Shoreham 22 Let ounde and wretheand coveytynge. 
3382 Wyclif Rom. vi. 12 Regne not synne in goure deedly 
body, thatse obeische to his coueitingis, C1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xiv. 159 That dyamand schold be 5oven frely, with 
outen coveytynge, i6n Shaks. Cynib. 11. v. 25 Ambitions, 
Couetings, change of Prides, Disdaine. a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 226^ I'he zealous desires or 
covetings of men after spiritual things. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers F'lor, xi. 260 A county so rich and splendid could 
scarcely fail to awaken covetings. 1887 Ruskin in Pall 
Mall G. 15 Nov. 3/1 Nothing made Carlyle more contemp- 
tuous than this coveting of * happiness *. 

Co'veting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INQ 2.] That 
covets. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 15311 287 A couetyng desyre 
to fulfyll the commaundementes of God. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. ii. ii, U737) H. 155 A Coveting or Avaritious 
Temper. 

Hence Co'vetiniTly 

1382 Wyclif I Thess, ii, 8 We de.syringe 50U coueityngly 
. . with greet loue, wolden bitake to ^ou. . the gospel of God. 
1399 B. JoNSON Cynthia s Rev. v. ii, Wks, iRtldg.) 97/2 
Mo.st covetingly ready, Amorphus. 

tCovetise. Obs. or arch. Forms; 3-5 co- 
ueytise, 3-7 (9) con-, covetise, 3-6 -yse, (4 
con-, covatis(e, -aittiyse, -aittise, -aitis, -aites, 
-aytise, -aityse, -etis, -etteis, -ettise, -eiteise), 
4-5 con-, covafcyse, -aitise, -etys, -eityse, 4-6 
-eitise, (5 con-, coveiteis, -tice, eon-, co vj^ise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atys, cowatice), 5-7 covetice, (6 
conytis,-ytes, -itis,-eytyse,-atyce 1, 6-7 covetizc. 
[a, . coveitise fm cervoitise, later convoi- 

iise)j representing a L. type '^cupidit itia for "^cu- 
piditiaj app, after the types ^cupidiiare and ’^cupi- 
ditosus of vb. and adj. : see Covet, Covetous,] 

1 . Ardent, excessive, or inordinate desire; lust. 
Const. ^ or irf. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § xi Pur covey tise del eschete.] a 1300 
Cursor PI, 28627 (Cott. Gaibu) Ogaims pride praier may rise, 
fastin for flesli couatyse. <ri34o Ayenb. 337 Vor asemoqhe 
ase )>er is an holy prede : alzuo l er is an holy couej'tise and 
an holye enuye. 1382 Wyclif xiii. 7 Thei brennyden 
in the coueidse of hlr [Smsanne]. 4:1386 Pars. T. 

r 779 The coueytise of eyen folwith the coueytise of the 
herte. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3S42 [Generides] than on 
al wise To Just had grete couetise. 1308 Fisher Wks. 
(18761 263 No couetyse of ryches shall than greue the body. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest JO Tho other, .pursuech after the 
slear [.slayer] with incredible care and couetise to reuenge. 
[1847 Blackw. Mag. LX.L 630 Shakspeare . . was more act- 
uated by poetical precept and impulse than by any sensual 
covetise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy.] 
b. (with pL ) An inordinate desire, a lust. 
c X340 Ayenb, 125 Temperance, dret alle he couaytises pf 
he wordle, :ic3j88 Wyclif Ecclus. xviu. 30 Go thou not 
aftir thi coueitises [1382 lustis]. 1334 Whitinton Tullyes 
Offices 1. 1x540' 21 In suche lyberalyte there is moste com- 
menly annexed a covetyse to robbe and reve by injurye. 

2 . spec. Inordinate or excessive desire for the ac- 
quisition and possession of wealth, etc.; esp. of 


COVETOUSNESS, 

possessing what belongs to another; *^Covetous- 

IJESS 2 . 

1297 R. Glouc. ('1724)46 pat for couetise art ycome .so fer fro 
he Est, To wilne cure lutel god. a I3c^ Cursor M. 27194 
(Cott. 1 Quar pouert or ani couaittise did him to hat sin to rise. 
a 1400 Kelig. Pieces fr, Thornton A/A. (1867) 23 The fyfte 
dedly syne es couetyse and hat es ane vnmesurabill luffe to 
haffe erthely gudes. c 1400 Rose 203 Co\ eitise is evere 
wode. To gripen other folkis gode. 3509 Fisher Fun. 
Serm. Ctess Richmond'^V.^, (1876) 291 Auaryce and coue- 
tyse .she moost hated. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce, 16x3 T. Adams Blacke 
Devill 57 Pride mu.st be turned to humility, covetice to 
charity. 1642 Jer. 1 'aylor Episc. (1647J 355 A Clergy man 
must not be covetous, much le.sse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure, a 1632 Brome Damotselle 1. i. Wks. 1873 
I. 381 Your. sinfull Covetise. 

•H By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for Covetous. ^ 

X477 Norton Ord, i. in Ashm. (1652) 17 With pro- 
mise they please the Covetise. .The Covetise is brought to 
threed bare clothe. 4 . 

t Co'vetiveness. Phrenol, Ohs. [See -ive.] 

= ACQUfSiTIVENK8S. 

181S Spurzheim Physiogn, Sysi. Pref. xo, I know that 
covetiseness is a pleonasm, but this fault is ob.served in 
many other words. ..I have added solely for the 

sake of uniformity. 1821 New PI onikly Mag. II. 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. IL 3123 Were these ‘stolen’ looks 
occasioned by ‘ covetiveness’, or ‘self-love?’ 

Covetous (k 27 -ve.t 3 s), a. Forms: 4 con-, cov- 
eitns, -aitus, -eytous, -aytous, -etus, -aitous, 
4-5 COU-, coveitous, -atus, 4-6 -etous(e, 5 cou-, 
coveitos©, -etows(e, -ettus, cowatouss, 6 cove- 
tuous, -teous, 4- covetous, fa. OB', coveitus, -os 
(in 13th c. covoiteus^ later coj2Voiteux)^Vx. cobeitos, 
ctibitos'---L.*citpidit-osus, i.eupiditas {of. cal ami- 
tostts from calamiias) : see Cupidity and -ous.J 

1 . Having an ardent or excessive desire of (or 
'\for^ anytliing ; eagerly desirous to do, have, or be. 

ax^oo Cursor HI. 25802 (Cott.) pou man pou has ben to 
couetns, Abf»te werlds wining fous. a 1300 Floriz^ Bl. 367 
Whanne hu lest him he cupe iseo. .He wile be wel coveilus. 
1393 Gowkr Conf, III. 180 Of gold to ben to covetous. 
C1430 Plerlin 654 Desirous to luste and covetouse to do 
chiualrie. 3399 Shaks. Heft. F. iv, iii. 24 By loue, 1 am 
not couetous for Gold. 1602 Marston Ant, Mel, i. Wks. 
1856 I. 14 How covetous thou art of novelties I 1633 J. 
Done Mist. Sepiuagint 340 How he might he made covet- 
ous to heare many things. 1699 Lp. Reay in Pepys* 
Diary VI. 191 The acquaintance of this man, of which I 
am very covetous. X782 Cowper Table Talk 75 Covetous 
only of a virtuous praise. 1848 Macaulay //AA II. 
189 As covetous of power and as impatient of restraint as 
any of the Stuarts. 

b. Of actions : Eager. 

1632 Wharton tr. Rothman’s Chirom. Wks. (3683) SS7 A 
more Covetous and diligent search. 

2 . Culpably or inordinately desirous of gaining 
wealth or possessions ; esp, of that which belongs 
to another or to which one has no right ; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious. 

^1300 Cursor PI, 23750 (Cott.) pe flexs esai to filthes fus, 
pe werld nithful and couatus. 1340 Ayenb, 80 pe prouda 
zekb hiug worhshipuol, pe couaytous piias uremuol. 1382 
Wyclif i Tim. iii. 3 It hihcueth a byschop for to be . . not 
coueitous. c 1400 Beryn 2245 The Steward is a couetouse 
man, that long bath desirid A knyflF I have in kepeing. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld, 69 Ryches encreaseth 
auaryce in a couetous man. 1331 T. Wilson A (1580) 
22 b, The covetous man. .desireth still to have, beyng never 
content. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretarie 11. (3625) 95 The 
prodigall and the covetous doe offend alike, for neither doe 
live as they ought. 1634 Whitlock ZooUnnia 496 Covetous, 
that is, Ravenous after what is anothers. aiSjz Wood 
Life (1848) 333 A covetuous civilian and public notary. 
i68g tr. Erasmus' Moriae Enc. 79 One is so couetous that 
he lines poor to dye rich. 3862 Ruskin Mnnera P. (1880) 
39 The .stronger, shrewder, or more covetous men. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from cupidity or 
avarice. 

*393 Gower Cotif III. 158 The covetouse flateiy, Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vi. 
clxxxvii 389 Ottho, with this couetous prpmesse deceyued, 
etc. X87X R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 146 They. . Fear no covet- 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. 

By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for Covetise, covetousness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23147 ‘ Gott.) pe couaitus, for-soth to tell, 
Has mani .saule broght to hell. CX400 Destr. Troy xxj $9 
Till he caght was m couetouse, & cambrit hym seluen. 
1468 Paston Lett, No, 582. 11 . 313 The unkyndnesse and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
783 For anger and not for covetous, the Protector, .spoyled 
her of al that ever she had. 

Covetously ;k2?-vet9sH\ adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly* .] 
In a covetous manner; with cupidity. 

1382 Wyclif_ A'zij'/i’. xxii, 12 Gr ^ dlVi , or cofieytoT / sly , thon 
falsly chalengidi.st thi neijbours. 1535 Coverdale liab. ii. 
9 Wo vnto him, that couetomsly gathereth euei[ gotten 

f oodes in to his house. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. Hi. 40S It 
e couetously reserue it, how shall’s get it? 1641 Hinde 
y. Bruen vii. 26 So earthly minded, and covetou.sly affected. 
xB'SO Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 2/3 To.. listen covetously to the 
musical whLstle of the widgeon. 

Covetousness (k^-vetasnes). [f. as prec. + 

. -NESS,]'. ■ 

fl. Strong or inordinate desire (<?/). 

14^ Bk. St. A Ibans Bviijb, Who .so for couetesne.se of 
flieng leses the tyme of his hawke mewyng. 1360 Becon 


COVEY, 


COW, 


Ccttech. (1844) 122 The covetousness of money is the 
root of all evil. 15^8 Greene Pandosto <^1607) 20 At last 
the couetousnesse of the coyne ouercame him. 1595 Shaks. 
^ohn IV. ii. 29 When Workemen striue to do better then 
wel, They do confound their skill in couetousnesse. 

2 . Inordinate and culpable desire ojf possessing 
that which belongs to another or to which one has 
no right. 

1526-34 Tindale Mark vii. 22 Oute of the herte of men 
proceade . . theeft, coveteousnes, wickednes. 1533 Eden 
Treat. Newe Ind. ( Arb.) 34 Declaring the couetousnes of 
the_ Spaniardes to be vnsaciable. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 

I. vi. 26 Desire of Riches [is called] Covetousnesse : a name 
used alwayes in signification of blame. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 54 Casting the eyes of covetousness upon the whole 
of the property. 1879 M. Arnold Equality Mixed Ess. 49 
We understand by covetousness the longing for other peo- 
ple’s goods. 

Covey (h2?*vi), Forms : 5 cone, coneye, 
6-7 oovie, coovie, (6 cooni), 7 convie, covye, 
5-8 covy, 5- covey. [ME., ad. OF. covk^ mod.F. 
couvk brood = It. Rom. type *€ub-dta, lit. 

a hatching, f. L. cubdre^ It. covare^ F. couver to sit, 
incubate, hatch.] 

1 . A brood or hatch of partridges; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of grouse, ptarmigan, etc.) 

^1440 PromJ). Parv. 2. Covey of pertrychys (H. P. 
coue, or couy). i486 Bk. St. Albans B iij b, Let yowre 
spanyellLs fynde a Couy of partrichys. 1383 Stanyhurst 
AEneis ui. (Arb.) 77 This cooui rauenouse [of harpies].. 
They gripte in tallants the meat. 13^ Pa^pe with a 
Hatchet E ij, There is not a better Spaniiiell in England to 
spring a couie, 1603 Holland PluiarcEs Mor. 219 The 
partridges .. together with their coovie of young birds. 
1614 T. Adams Dexnl's Banqtiet 119 Sinne is .. like the 
Partridges, which flye by Coueys. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 

L 19 The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise, 1766 
Pennant Zool.y Partridge {xZxd) 1 . 365 A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds. 1833 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. 2nd Voy. ix. 132 A covey of ptarmigans. i868Dilke 
Greater Brit. I. 141 The sage-brush, .gave shelter to a few 
coveys of sage-hens. 

% fig. and transf. A family, party, or set (of 
persons or things). 

1590 Greene Fr. Bacon v. (1630) 16 Here’s.. a couie of 
Cockscoinbes. a i6i6 Beaum, & Fl. Elder Bro. iv. iv, 
Who are they in the corner ? As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
1641 Sanderson Serm. (1681) 11 . App, 9 There are so 
many Covies of New Doctrines sprung up ever and anon. 
a i66x Fuller Worthies iii. 124. I never did spring such a 
Covye of Mathematicians all at once. 1827 De Quincey 
Murder Wks. IV. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xxvii, A whole covey of 
trumps was ranged in one corner. 

t Covey, sb'l Obs. [pcrh. derivative of Cove 
sbJ in its OE. sense of ^closet’, etc.] A pantry. 

1593 Rites <§■ Jl'fon. Ch, Dtirh. (Surteei5)68 From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door. Ibid. 77 A little vault at 
the west end of the Frater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey. [1861 Our English Home^o The pantry, called 
by ancient housekeepers the covey.] 

Covey (k(?«’vi), sb.^ slang or vzilgar. [f. Cove 
sb.'^ + “Y 4 .] l.ittle ' cove \ (Used of an intimate 
or associate : cf. Chappie.) 

1821 P. Egan Life in Land. 287 The covey was no 
scholard, as he asserted. 1838 Dickens O. Twist viii, 

* Hullo ! ray covey, what's the row?’ 1840 Barham T7igol. 
Leg.., Hajnilton Tiglte, ‘What a rum old covey is Hairy- 
faced Dick 1 ’ 

t Cowey, Obs. (See quot) 

ai6$7 Skiuher Etyjnol.f Botan., Covey, w/ sweet Covey, 
pro MmcQvyl:=:Erodiuf7tmoschatu7H(Brittm& Holland)]. 

t Covey, sb.^ Obs. Perh. — Convey, Convoy 
( hut of earlier date). 

c 1323 Coer de L. 6367 Al that nyght, with fayr covey, 
They rede forth by the way. 

tCo'Vey, 2'. Obs. To hatch : see Couvey. 

Co- vibrate : see Co- pref. i. 
t Covid (k 27 ‘vid). Anfio~Ind. Obs. Also 7-8 
covet, 7 (coveld ? misprint for coveed), 8 covit. 
\2i&. Vg. covado, Flemish ell, cubit] A lineal 
measure formerly used in India : its length varied, 
at different places and times, from 36 to 14 inches. 

1685 Plot in Phil. lAans. XV. 1052 A China Covet (i.e. 
a piece 23 inches and 3 long) being worth 80 Tale, 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. hidia ^ Pers, 206 Ci.) Measures of Surat 
are only two; the Lesser and the Greater Coveld . 
the latter of 36 inches English. 1720 in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras m Olden Tvue 1861) II. 338 tY. 1 Four large pillars, 
each to be six covids high, and six covids distance one from 
the other. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. xxix. 366 
He wants so many Covets of Ground to dig in. 1802 Capt. 
Elmore in Naval Chron. Vill. 383 Covids, of fourteen 
and a half inches long. 

Covie, obs. f. Covet. 

Co-villajger : see Co- pref, 3 b. 

Covin (k 27 -vin), sb. Forms : 4 -6 cou-, covyne, 
4-9 COU-, covine, covin, 4-7 cou-, covyn, (4-5 
COU-, koueyne, 5 couuyne ; Sc. co’wyn(e, cov- 
3mg), 6 covene, 6-7 coven ; also in Sc. 5 con- 
wyn(e, 6 convine, -uene, 6-7 eonuyne, oon- 
ueene. [a. OF. coviftj couviuy cuvtn masc., more 
usually covine, couvme, -yne, covaine, couvaine, 
sometimes convine, -vigne fern. late L. convenitem 
(in Du Cange, of date 1218, 'in eodem pacto et 
convenioUt and its pi. convenia, or fern. sb. of 
same form ; f, convena one who comes together 
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with others, f. conventre to come together, Con- j 

VENE.] ; 

■f 1 . A number of persons confederate together, a 
confederacy, company, band. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 303 |?e erle of Ascetelle, 
Sir Jon ]>e Comyn, Badenauh sonne, I telle, & pretty of }?er 
Couyn. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv.^ 21, I se h® felonus 
couines of wikked men abounden in ioie and in gladnes. 
1413 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 21 Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1313 Douglas AE7ieis vii. xii. 29 A 
thousand men he led of his convine From Coreite the citie 
Agyline. 

f 2 . Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with unfavourable connotation. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xxxvii. 158 They muste 
kepe wel that theyre couyne and entreprise be not accused 
nor knowen. 1513 Douglas Mneis vii. v. 168 For the 
maist part of our conuene and band To me sal be to tuiche 
gour kingis hand. Ibid. viir. i. 9 All Latium asseinbllt, 
sone controvit Ane coniumtioun or haisty convjme. Ibid. 
XII. iii. loi This convyne and trety. ^ 1565-73 Cooper 
Tkesattrus, Coitio. .Govine or confederacie in doing of any 
thing. [1828 Scott F. M.^ Perth xxvi, Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance with the Highland clans.] 

t b. A ‘ combination ^ or union (not known to 
the law). Obs. 

[1361 Act 34 Edw. Ill, c, 9 Totes alliances & covignes 
des Maceons & Carpenters - . & sermentz entre eux fakes 
ou aflfaires, soient desore anientiz & anullez de tout.] 1764 
Burn Poor Laws ii All alliances and covins of masons and 
carpenters, .shall be void. 

3 . A privy agreement between two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

137s Barbour B7-uce iv. in, I wat nocht..quham with 
he maid the cowyne. 1393 Gower Co7tf. III. 139 The 
treson of Cateline . . and. the covine Of hem that were of 
his assent. 1531 Dial, Laws E7ig. xxvi, By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1394 W est 2nd 
Pt. Sy7nbol., Chance/ ie § 36 If thone make a false plea of 
covin betweene him and the defendant. 1607 Cowel In- 
terpr.. Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of another. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 412 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man. 

4 . Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another ; fraud, deceit, treachery, at'ck. 

137S Barbour Bruce ix. 14 Thai tald the king all the 
covyn g \_Edin. MS. conwyne] Of lohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 631 By couyne of the quene, they were 
all iii. in great daunger. 1514 Fitzherb. Jttsi. Peas (1538) 
100 Y f any person do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin contrary to the prises set. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon xviii. 50 Without troraperey or couyn. 1353 Uri- 
malde Cicero’s Offices (1556) 132 When I demanded of 
him, what was Covine: he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done. . .And this covine was ponni.sh- 
able by the lawes. 1611 Speed Hist. Gi, Brit, ix. xii. 
Ill By the Couen of the French .. and the Popes Con- 
niiiency. 1710 M. Henry Co7n7n. Prov, iv. 28 This re- 
quires us to pay our just debts without fraud, covin, or 
delay. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 226 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin. 

f 5 . Secret contrivance or device; secret or privy 
intent. Ohs. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 952 Sche . . knew al is koueyne for 
ou3t he koul?e hide. 1393 Gower Co7tf, I. 42 For yet was 
never such covine That couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
which God in lawe of kinde Hath set. c 1430 Merlin xix. 
306 To discure nought of youre coveyne. 

1 6 . Internal condition ; manner of being. Obs. 
[Very common in OF.] 

c 1330 Will. Paler7ie 3147, I knowe al |>e couyne of cuntre 
how 56 went. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 301 He sperit the 
cowyn of the land, And quha the castell had in hand. 
Ibid. xiii. 122 Lordin^is, now luk that 3he Worthy and of 
gud covyne be At this assemble, and hardy, c 13S0 Sir 
Ferutizb. 1227 Let me wij? hem speke a hrowe For to wyte 
wat hay b® & hure couyne ^'•-knowe. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
ofA.i. vii. 18 Serchyng alleway the state and couuyne of 
his aduersaires. 

t Covin, TA Obs. [a. OF. covenir (yioyt con^ 
venir) to agree, be agreed, etc.] trans. To agree 
upon. To be covined : to be agreed. 

1393 Gower Cortf. 1. 79 Whan they be covined. They 
feignen for to make pees, c 1470 Harding C/fWw. clxxv. 
iv. By false confedtracie Bytwene hym and therle of Mar- 
I owe, Couened fully be fore cast traytorie. 

I t Co’viner. Ohs. One guilty of covin or fraud ; 

I a CO vinous person. 

I 1593 Dee Diary (Camden) 43 He called me spitefully 
couiner {pTdnted coniver]. I told him that he did lye in so 
saying. 

Coving (k^tt’viq), sh. [f. Cove y<5.L] 

1 . An arched or vaulted piece of building, as the 
curved soffit of a projecting upper part of a build- 
ing (see quot. 1703 ', the arching of a coved ceiling; 
coved work. 

1703 T. N. City 4 - C. Purchaser 122 When Houses are 
built projecting forth over the Ground-plot, and that is,, 
turn’d with a Quadrant of a Circle . . of Timber, which is 
Lathed and Plaister’d. .under which People may walk dry 
. .such Work is commonly call’d Coveing. 1742 Mrs. De- 
laney A ^ 4^ II. 190 The new wall is almost built 

up, and the covings are now putting up m the little parlour. 
1861 Besesf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. vi. 224 Roofs, 
of which the transverse internal section shows an arch 
either curvilinear, .or many sided fwhich is the case with a 



2 . pi. The inclined or curved sides of a fireplace, 
approaching each other toward the back. 

1796 Rumford Ess. L 317 The vertical sides of a Fire-place, 


or the covings fas they are called). 1833 J. Holland Manvf. 
Metal II. 167 The covings, or sides, of a fire-place, are 
now commonly placed in an oblique position. 1882 Wor- 
cester Eakib, Catal. iii. 6 Range, with..plate rack, and 
tiled covings. 

Co'ving, ppl. CL. rare. [f. Cove v. + -ing 2.] 
Forming an arch or vault ; coved. 

1834 Cdl. Wiseman Fahiola i. i. 3 The coving roof leaves 
a large square opening in its centre. 

+ Co’visiliclie, <i'dv. Obs. rare. [f. Covin + 
-liche, -LY ^.] In agreement, with one accord. 

c 1314 Guy Warw, (A.) 979 pai seyden al couinliche, ]>e 
dome was jouen sikerliche [15/A c. version wyth oon assente]. 

CovinoUS (k»- vinos), a. ? Obs. Also 6-9 coven- 
ous. [f. Covin + -ous.] Of the nature of covin ; 
collusive; fraudulent, deceitful, 

1S70 Act X3 EUz. c.s §2 Such guileful, covin ous or fraud- 
ulent Devices and Practices. 1598 l^k-imKEX>E Alienaiio7is 
in Bacon’ sPVks,, For the restraint of making those inordinate 
and covenous leases of lands. 1607 Cowel Iriterpr., s. v. 
Fame pleader. It signifieth. .a false, covenous, or coliusory 
manner of pleading. 1818 Cruise Digest 2) IV. 529 
Making voluntary or fraudulent and covinous conveyances. 

Co’iriixoiisly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] By col- 
lusion ; fraudulently. 

1550 War-dmote Laws in Stovls Surrr. (ed. Strype 1720) 
II. V. xxii. 423 t If any have covenously, fraudently, or un- 
duly obtained the freedom of this city. 1603 Warner Al /A 
E7ig. Epit. {1612) 387 Pretending the said Edmund . . for 
his dsformitie to bee couinously put besides the Kingdome. 
1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. ( 1866) II. in. ii. 712 Every species 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed. 

Co- visit, .f A [See Co- 3 a.] Joint visit 

1823 Lamb Lett. (iS88^ II. 76, I am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream. 

Covit, var. of Covid. 

Covorly, corrupt form of Cavally. 

1887 J. F. Keane 3 Years Wand. Life II. ii 77, I caught 
so much fish, .as ‘old-wives', young covorly, and skipjacks. 

Co- votary : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Covy, Covyk, obs. ff. Covey, Convict v. 

Cow (kau), jAt P'orms: sing. 1-4 cu, 3-4 kn, 
3-6 cou, kou, kow, 4 7 cow©,kowe, (5 cough, 
6 coowe), 3- cow. Plural corvs, kine (koin), 
north, kye (koi) ; see below. [A Common Teut. 
and Common Indo-germanic word : OE. cd — 
OFris. kii, OS. c6 (MDu. koe, Du. koe, LG. kd), 
OHG. chzio (MHG. kuo, G. kuJi)^ Icel. kyr, acc. 
and dat. kil (:—kd~z, Sw., Da. ko, koe) OTeut 
'^kou-z, '^kb-z, fern. Aryan g'^dus, acc. g’^^dm, 
whence Skr. gdzis, gam,, g^v-, go-, Gr. ^ovs, l3of-, 
jSo-, L. bds, hov-, bo~, ox ; the word being of both 
genders outside Teutonic. 

The ^ in OE., Fris., and ON., against the original b re- 
tained in OS. and OHG., is perh. to be explained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion k677z, kbwez, kdwi, pi. 

kdwez, kdwdm, kd{,u)7mz, whence, by regular passage of 
original 6w before vowels into gen. kmz, dat. kM, pi. 
khiz, etc. Hence by levelling in the separate langs., kb- or 
kH- i umlaut kf), throughout. (Prof. Sievers.) 

The OE. inflexion was; Smg. gen. cde, c4, later, 
after ^-sterns, cuus, czis ; dat. cy ; PL nom, acc. 
cy, gen. ctla, later, after ^-sterns, cdna, north, cyna ; 
dat. cdum. The umlaut pi. Ay 
'^kdwez, kdh (cf. also ON, kPr, OS. koji, OHG. 
chuowi, chuoi \chuojL) . chuo, Ger, kiihe) gave regu- 
larly ME. ky, kye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eng. 
But Southern Eng. at an early period took an ex- 
tended form kyn, \2.t^r kyne, kine, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, beside the later cows, which 
hardly appears before the 1 7th c. ME. kyn is to be 
compared with brethren, children, and other south- 
ern plurals in -n. In this particular case, the use of 
the gen. ^l.cdna, cyna [in I2thc, ctme, kyne) with 
numerals (see i b below), may have contributed 
to the prevalence of the form.] 

1 . The female of any bovine animal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo) ; most commonly applied to the 
female of the domestic species {Bos 7'aumis), 
a 800 Corptis Gloss. 2085 Vacca cuu. 1083 O. E. Chron. 
Ne fur8on. .an oxe ne an cu ne an swin. a j2z$Ancr. R. 
416 Vor J>eonne mot heo penchen of j?® kues foddre. Ibid. 
418 ;?if eni mot nede habben ku. <11290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 
193/33 Heo bi-gan to milken hk cov. rt.1300 Cursor M. 
6763 (Cott.) Ox or ass, or cou or scepe. <11380 Wyclif 
Wks. 11880^ II He pat steiij> an oxe or acowe. i486 Rk. 
St. Albans Avb, Hoote mylke of a cowe. 1388 Shaks. 
Tit. A. V, i. 31 Where the Bull and Cow are both milk- 
white, They neuer do beget a cole-blacke Calfe. 1738 
J. S. Le Dratt’s Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 302 Milk, warm from 
the Cow. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 129 Cow’s milk there is, 
and store of curdled cheese. 1853 Mayne Reid Boy limit. 
xiii. They are buffaloes .. two bulls and a cow. 1883-6 
XX7ncts Card) So7ig, ‘ Three Acres arui a Cow ’ i, We’re all 
to have a bit of land, and learn to speed the plough, And 
live for ever happy on Three Acre.s and a Cow. 1886 Jesse 
CoLUNGS in Times 2^ Feb. 5/4 ‘Three Acres and a Cow* 
is the title of a leaflet Issued by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association, 95 Colmore-row, Birmingham. This 
leaflet was. .the origin of the phrase. 

b. pi. a. I ofe, cy, 3-4 kij, 4 kuy, 5-6 key, 
3- ky, kye, kie. (Now Sc. and north, dial.) 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter Ixvii. 31 Betwih eye folca [L. inter 
vaccas populorum). c 1000 ^Elfric Ge7t. xxxiii. 13 Ic hsebbe 
. .7;eeane eowe and 7;ecelfe cy mid me. a 1300 Cursor M. 
4566 (Cott.) Fatt and faire kij {other MSS. ky]. <11323 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1259 BoJ>e to cayre at )?e kart & J>® kuy 
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myllce. c 1330 'R. Brunne Ckron. (Bolls! 4732 Fifty 
|?ousand ky. 1424 E, E. Wills {1882) 57 , 1 wul my wyf haf 
half my mylche kye. xssi Pilton Churchw, Acc> <1890) 60 
For iij key, xxxs, 1513 Douglas ASueis xh* Prol tSs Tydy 
ky lowys, veilys by thame rynnis. 1534 Act 26 I/m, FIJI 
c. 5 § I Any person . . with . . oxen, kye, or any other cattal. 
1595 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s EisL ScoL (1885) 29 In tliis 
Wod war nocht onlie kye hot oxne and bules snawquhyte. 
3607 Topsell Four^f. Beasts (1673) 55 About April some 
take Kie to hire, which have none of their own, and other 
buy Kie to farme them out. 1664 Sir R. Fanshaw tr. 
Horace’ s Odes i. xxxi, Hot Clalabrias goodly kye. x^S6 
Burns 234 The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan. 1871 

Palgsave Lf r, Poems 15 The sunny pastures of the kye. 
1873^ Gibbon Lack of Gold i, The song of the milkinmd 
milking the kye. X877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Aj'.?, 
cows. In West HoIdemes.s, kjfe is used to denote particular 
herds, Hw being used for cows in general. 

jS. ? 3~4 cun, ? 3-5 kyn ; 4 kuyn, kin {gen. pi. 
icuna, c'ifna, 2-3*cnne,*kyne, 4 Mne], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, ky5n, kien, ken, kene^ 4-6 kyen, 
kyne, fc6en(e, 6- kine. The spelling with « (a») 
is early s. w. ; cin^ kin, keen is Kentish. 

fcgdo Riisksv, Gosp. Luke xiv. xg Dael cyna ic bohtefife. 
r' xooo iELFRic xxxii. 15 Feowertis cuna,] r 1300 A”. 
Alls. 760 Oxen, schep, and eke kuyn [ori^. ken, rime slen]. 
c 1305 St. Eenelm 233 in E. E. P. (1862) 54 per nas non of 
alle pe kyn ^at half .so inoche mule 5eue, C130S Satire 
ibid. 15s Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes. J340 
Aymib. 191 Alle prestes Ken. 13. . Chron. Eng. 592 in 
Ritson met. Rom. II. 294 Fif thou.sent fatte cun. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. VI. T42 To kepe kyne iv.rr. kyen(e, ken, 
kijnl in )>e felde, 1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixvii. 31 In the klyn 
(1388 kien] of puplis. cv^ Chaucer NuEs Pr. T. ii 
Tnre kyn {v. rr, keen, kyne, kyen] and eek a scheep. X387 
Trevisa Bigden (Rolls) II. 305 (Matzner) j?e .seuene kuyn. 
a 1400 Octeuian 672 Of ken and oxe. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvi. 269 Hornes, .of kysn. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
64/3 Two wylde kyen. 1495 Trevisa' s Barth. Be P. R. 
(W. de W.) xvni. ix. 850 Kene low’e whan they be a bullynge. 
1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wk.s. 320/1 That he bad them 
preache to oxen & keene and their calues to. 1:333 1-^ 

NERS Huon. cv. 351 What in beeffes keen and hogges. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens i. xxxviii. 56 Spurry is good .. fodder for 
oxen and kyen, for it causeth kyen to yeelde store of milke. 
1396 Shaks. I Hen.. IF, n. iv. 510 Pharaohs leane Kine. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 647 A here! of Beeves, faire Oxen 
and faire Kine, x868 Freem.an Abrw. Con^. (1876) II. vii. 
46 She looked, .after her rents in money, kine, and honey. 

7. 7“ COWS. 

1:^7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 55 Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of this kind. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
jfiT/rA (1776) HI. 9 In Gennany, Poland, and Switzerland, 
every peasant keep.s two or three cows. 1877 H. A. Leve- 
soN Sport in many Lands 514 Surely the same protection 
might be afforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being killed during certain times. 

8. kyis {kaise). 

(ICaise appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
cosus, with at or a.i% for (au). Sc. Kyis k perh. a double ph) 
*378 Gtide (5* Godlie Ballaies (18681 171 Prie.stis, tak na 
kyis {rime cryis]. ^ a 1810 Tannahill Poems (i 8461 88 (^uoth 
Tom of Lancashire, Thoose are foin kaise thai 'rt driving 
there. 

2 . In many pkrases and proverbial expressions. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles rii, 262 As becorneth a kow to 

hoppe in a cage. 14. . Eight Goodly Questions viii. in 
GhauceFs VFks. (ed. Bel!) VIII. 189 God sendeth a shrewd 
cow a short home. 1347 J. Heywood Dial, 11. i, She is in 
this mariago As comely as a cowe in a cage. 15^ — Prov. 
4 - Epigr. (1867) 43 Euery man as he loueth, Quoth the good 
man, whan he kyst his coowe. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado ii. 
i. 25 It is said, God sends a curst Cow short homes, but to 
a Cow too cunst he sends none. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan. 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV., 95 Drinking, eating, feasting, 
and revelling, till the cow come home, as the saying i.s. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 15S, I warrant you lay a Bed 
dll the Cows came home, c 1776 Miss F. Graham in Cham- 
bers Pfj/. Pofwf ..9<;£>^.(i829)iiThe black cow [= misfortune] 
on your foot ne’er trode. ciSoo Hogg Song, Tween the 
gloamin and the mirk when the kye comes hame. 1873 J. 
C. WiLCocKS Sea Fislurman (ed. 3) 121 * There,’ exclaimed 
Rogera, * that ’ull hold us till ^I’s blue, and the cows comes 
home in the morning *. 

h. f To a cows thumb : to a nicety, f Brown 
cow ; humorous name for a barrel of beer. The cow 
with the iron tail', i.e. the pump, 

1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. 404 To a cow.s thumb, ad 
amussim. 1685 H. More Cursory Ref. 27 Mr. Gadbury 
. .will rectifie the Time toa Cows Thumb, a 1704 T. Brown 
Wks. (1760) I. 40 (D.) Since you see 'tis as plain as a cow's 
thumb. Ibid. III. 26 (D.) You may fit yourself to a cow’s 
thumb among the Spaniards. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shep- 
herd in. ii. Frol., The auld anes think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their een. 1798 J. Miodleton SurzK 
Middlesex 337 A considerable cow-keeper in Surrey 
has a pump of this kind, which goes by the name of the 
famous black cow. .and is said to yield more than all the 
rest put together. 1886 All Vear Round 14 Aug. 33 
The cow with the iron tail is still milked a great deal in 
London. 

3 . The female of certain other large animals, e.g. 
elephant, rhinoceros, whale, seal, etc., the male of 
which is called a bull. See Bull sbA 2. 

1723 Csee Bull sb .^ 2]. 1766 Farrington in Pennant Eool , 
(x8i2) 1 . 171 The vulgarname is sea calf, and on tliat account, 
die male is called the bull, and the female the cow. 1886 
Guillemard Cruise 0/ Mar ckesa 1 . 200 The female [of the 
Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed, 
b. attrib. In sense of ‘ female \ ‘ she- h 
1863 Spring in Lapl . 184, I saw a magnificent cow elk 
quietly walking up the mountain-side. 

4 . transf. f a. A timid, faint-hearted person, a 
coward. Obs. Cf. Cow-baby, -heabtjed, Co wish 
&. 2. . 


iSSt B, R. tr. Herodoitis xi What a one shal I seeme to 
bee unto my Lady? will she not thinke _ herselfe to^be 
coupled with a cow? xdis Cotgr. s. v. Crier, The veriest 
cow in a companie brags most. ^ x6i6 R. C Times’ Whistle 
II. 731 Vain vpstart braggadochio 1 heartiesse cow ! 
b. Applied to a coarse or degraded woman. 

1695 Phillips, Cwei, .the Emblem.. of a Lazy, Dronish, 
beastly Woman, who is likened to a Cow. 1891 Farmer 
Slang and its Analogites, Cow, a woman ; a prostitute. 

5 . Mining. A kind of self-acting brake with two 
prongs or boms used in ascending an inclined line 
of rails: see qnot. 1851. (Also called hulli) 

1:834 O.D. Hedley SafeTransit Railw.Carriages onTyne 
^ Wear (Newcastle) aS The cow is essential to the safety of 
the carriage ; for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 
the chains which connect the carriages together, break ..it 
takes firm hold of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. 1840 
Whishaw Raiko. Gt. Brit. 418 Each train is furnished 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 1831 Green- 
well Coaldr. Terms Nortlmmb. 4- Durh. 17 Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hung loosely upon the last waggon of a set, 
ascending an inclined plane. Its use is to stick into the 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. 

b. Sometimes applied to the brake or ‘ clog’ of 
a gin. 

6. See quot. [Perh. not the same word.] 

1843 Marryat M. Violet xxxiii. note, A cow is a kind of 
floating raft peculiar to the western rivers of America, 
being composed of immense pine trees tied together, ami 
u^n which a log cabin is erected. 

7 . atirib. and Comb. 

Several of these appear already in OE., where it is 
difficult to separate real compounds from syntactical com- 
bination.s, since the orig, genitive etiewas, when contracted 
to a'i, identical with the nom. But where it was really a 
genitive, the later form of the case cjis, esms often appears 
as an alternative. Such are but ere, cti cecdf, cii eage 
(cds eage) cow’s eye, ciie mesa cow’s dung, cti horn {ctms 
norft) corn’s horn, c/i teegl cow’s tail. 

a. attrib. Of or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as cow-beef, -breath, -broth, -butter, -byre, -cheese, 
-crib, -fiesh, -garth, -hair, f -hold, -kind, -pasture, 
-shed, -shipfon, -stable, -stall, -yard ; b. similative 
and parasynthetic, as cow eye ; cow-bellied, -eyed, 
-like adjs. ; e. objective or obj. gen., cow-drwer, 
-driving, -farmer, -jobber, -Ujftm’, -lifting, -steeder, 
-stealing. 

1588 CoGAN Haven Health ciii. (1612) 113 *Cow-hiefe if 
it be young, .is better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef]. 
1883 Pall Mall C. 7 Apr. 7/1 Horseflesh was being sold 
in the parish a.s beef. .Very few outside of the trade were 
able f 0 distinguish it from good cow-beef. 1367 T rial T reas. 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 272 This *cow-beUied knave doth 
come from the cart. 1832 Haavthorne Blithedale Rom. I. 
iv. 67 Let her. .help in the kitchen, and take the *cow- 
breath at milking-time. 1840 Mill Biss, nj Bisc. (18591 1 . 
146 A hundred millions of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink *cow-broth. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 

1 1 . 268 On huni^e and on *cu buteran. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde 1 13 Take an ounce of cowe butter. 1887 A. S. Hill 
in Times 4 Aug. 8/3 The process by which it [bogus butter] 
is made to resemble cow butter. 1583 T. Stocker Civ. 
IFarres Lowe C. i. 87 a, A pounde of *Cowe cheese. 1811 
sporting Mag. XXXVI 1 1 . 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
*cow-cribs. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 168 
Looking calm invitation at him out of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, *cow eyes, i&xs R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
II. 495 The milk is measured and served out by the *cow- 
farmer. 1528 Paynel Saleme's Regim. E iij, He saythe 
. . that *cowe fleshe nourisheth moche, 1570 Levins Manip. 
34/18 Y» *cowgarth, bmdle. 1812 H, & j[. Smith Rej. 
Addr., A rehit. Atoms, I sing how casual bricks. .Encoun- 
ter’d casual *cowhair, casual lime. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) x2o Shee letteth the mucke of the *cowe-holde 
to poore folkes for 8d. a weeke. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 
6171/5 Richard Foster. .*Cowjobber. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. 
B. XI. 332 pere ne was cow ne *cowkynde pat conceyued 
hadde pat wolde helwe after boles. X673 Hobbes Odyssey 
(1677) 245 Or man would quickly all cow-kind destroy. 
1774 Golusm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III. 18 When.. we have 
described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall pa.ss on to 
the buffalo, 1828-40 Tytlkr Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 405 In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fire-rai.sing and '^cow-lifting. 
x888 (Weekly Ed.) 21 Dec. 4/3 A grand cowlifting 

expedition. 1728 Pote Dime, n. 164 His be yon Juno of 
majestic size, with *cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes. 
1323 MS. Acc. Si. John’s Hosp. Canterb., Rec. for a ■*^Cow- 
pasture ijd, 1878 Emerson in A me r. Rev. CXXVl. 412 
In our own door-yards and cow-pasture,s. 1886 Act 49-50 
I'ict. c. 49 § 9 Any ■’cow.shed or other place in which an 
animal, .is kept. 1859 Sala Gas-light D. 187 Black are 
the hedgerows. . and lonely ^cowshippons. 1648 Si.ingsby 
Biary '1836) 185 As you go by y '‘"Cowstable to y“ lugs. 
1817-^ CoBBETT B.S. {1822) 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
pig-sty, hen-house. 1830 Miss hfiTFORn Fillage Ser, jv. 
(1863) 269 She. -turned the coach-hou.se into a -cow-stall, 
1833 Macaul.w Hist. Eng. 111. 631 Neither his com- 
mands nor his example could infuse courage into that mob 
of *cowstea!ei-s. 1820 Shelley Hymn eix. ii, A *cow- 
stealing, A night-watching and door-waylaying thief. 1J98 
Bloomfield PamnePs Boy, Spring 186 Spring makes e’en 
a miiy *oow-yard clean. 1872 E- Peacock Mabel Heron, 
I. 296 I'he two apprentices were mending ‘tumbrils' in 
Mr- Todd’s cow-yard. 

8 . Special combinations : cow-bailie f-SV.), one 
who has charge of the cows on a common, etc. ; 
cow blackbird (see cow bunting below) ; cow- 
blakes {dial.), dried cow-dung used for fuel; 
t cow-brawl, a transi. of F, ranz des vaches\ 
cow-bug ( U. S.), a species of beetle ; cow bunt- 
ing ( XJ.Si) s= Cow-bird 3 a ; t cow-carrier, a ship 
used for cattle transport ; f cow-eloom, a mixture 


of cow-dungand clay ; cow-clap, -clot, -dab {local), 
a plat of cow-dung ; eow-doetor, one who treats 
the diseases of cows ; cow-down, a down on 
which cows pasture, an upland common; cow- 
dung, the dung or excrement of cows ; hence cow- 
dung bob, cow- dung fly, a grub and By used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-farmer; f cow-gang, 
a common on -which cows pasture ; cow-girl, a 
girl who tends cows ; in U.S. fern, of Cow-boy 3 ; 
cow’s grass, pasture for a cow; cow-Mteh 
{Nauti), ‘a slippery or lubberly hitch’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk. 1867); cow hocks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow ; so cow-hocked 
ppl. a. (said of horses and dogs); cow-horn, the 
horn of a cow ; a horn used for calling cattle ; 
attrib. in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence cow- 
horned ppl. a., shaped like a cow’s horn ; cow- 
killsx ant {U. Si), a Texan species of the family 
MutilUdve of hymenopterous insects ; f cow-lask, 
diarrhoea in cows ; cow-lease, cow-pasture (see 
Lease sb.)\ cow-leech, a cow-doctor, one who 
professes to cure distempered cows’ (J.) ; hence 
cow-leeching, the profession of a cow-leech; 
cow- lick, a lock or curl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf. calf-lick)', cow- 
man, {a) a man who attends to cows ; {b) a cattle- 
keeper or ‘ ranchman ’ in the western U. S.; f cow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-paps, local 
name of a marine polyp, Akyonarhtm digitatum ; 
cow-path, a path made or used by cows ; cow- 
pilot, a fish {PomaceTitrus saxatilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of tl.e U. S. ; cow-plat — 
cow-clap ; cow-puncher ( U. S.), a cow-driver in 
the western States; so cow-punching; f cow- 
remover (O'. S.) = Cow-catcher ; cow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture ; cow-shark, a 
shark of the family Hexanchidx or Noiidanid'ce ; 
cow-stone {JocaB, a boulder of the green-sand ; 
cow-sucker, r a hedge-hog ; cow-tick, an insect 
infesting cows ; cow-txoopial « Cow-bied 2 a ; 
cow- whistle {U. S.), a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from the line ; t cow-whit, 
a payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
cow-woman, a woman who tends cows. 

1837 Lockhart Scott ii, Aiild^ Sandy Ormistoun, called 
from the most dignified part of his function the *cow liailie. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Casings or *Cmo- 
blokes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel as it is in many 
places where other fewel is scarce. 1736 tr. Keyslor’s Trav. 
(1760) 1. 374 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or .singing the *cow-brawl, a common tune among the 
Alpine boors. x88o New Firgmians f 103 There is ablack 
one nearly 2 in. long, .and nearly an inch acro.ss. .with yel- 
lowish .spots on its back, which they cal! — I know not why 
— the *cow-bug. 1S44 De Kay Zool. N. 1”. 11. Birds 143 
The ^Cow Bunting, Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various names from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing cattle in the field.s. 1666 Land. Gaz. N o. 68/1 Two Fleets 
. . the'^^Cow Carriers from Ireland, and the Bri.stol Fleet from 
Virginia. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 184 "Wiker- 
Hives made with spleets of wood, and daubed w^ith *Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpo.se. 1710 R. Ward Life 
H. More 190 Nothing, .but a *Cow-Clot. 1780-6 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. Academicians Wks. 1790 1.1x7 Let but 
a *cowdab show its grass-green face. 1789 Trans. Soc. 
Arts VII. 73 The ignorance of *cow’-doctors. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon 11S13) 232 Allowance of $ per cent, 
on the gro.ss produce of the dairy for los.ses, cow doctor and 
other contingent expenses. 1724 S. Switzer Pract. Fruit 
Card. viii. lix. (172D 323 In dryish upland pasture ground, 
in sheep-walks and *cow-downs. 1793-X813 Agric. Suniey 
Wilts. 17 (E. D. S.) Cow commons, called cow downs. 1:626 
Bacon Sylva § 401 The Seed . . having been steeped all 
night in Water mixed with *Cow-dung. 1S39 E. D. Clarke 
7'rav. ixS/i For fuel they burn weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reed and cow-dung. 1880 
Boy's own Bk. 265 ''^Cow-dung-bob is found under cow- 
dung, and resemble.s a gentle. 1787 Hkst Angling {ed. 2) 
102 The *Cow dung fly. .is used in cold windy days. 1^7 
F. Francis A! (1880) 205 The Cow-dung, or Lion 
fly . .is one of the most useful of the land flies. 1803 Edin. 
Rev. VII. 32 Our author, .found the trade of a *covv feeder 
a .singularly profitable one. 1818 Scott //?'/*. ix, A 
dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. 
1583 Inquisition in Halliwell Contrib. Eng. Lexicography 
(18;, 6; 10 From the .south end of Winteringham ‘‘‘cowgang to 
Winterhigham haven. 1884 E. Barker Th7'ough Auvergne 
tip We pas.sed a group of *cow-girl.s singing. 1884 Boston 
(^^ass.) Jnil.2^ Nov. 2 '3 A beautiful cowgirl lives near 
Murkel, Taylor county, Neb. She owns some .stock, which 
she personally looks after. 1824 Miss Fekrier Inher. xiii, 
I shall have a croft from you, a *cow’s gra.s5 and a kail- 
yard. 1884 yVwt'x (Weekly Ed.) 3 Oct. 14/2 The land ...is 
roughly measured by so many cows’ grass. X863 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 94 [A horse with] short thighs, curby 
or *cow hocks. 1827 Blackzv. Mag. Nov. 532/1 Hacks, 
all rat-tailed, *cow-houghed, ewe-necked. 1884 Longm. 
Mag. Feb. 407 The Italian horse, generally speaking, is., 
ill-made, cow-hocked, etc. <ztooo Laws oj Ine 59 '^'Cuu 
horn bib twegea pasninga wurj?. a 1603 Montgomerie So7tn, 
Ixii. 6 My trumpets tone is terribler be tuyis Nor jon cou- 
horne, vhereof 30 me accuse. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery 
Creek ii. 25 The cow-honis were pre.sently no longer heard- 
1874 Knight Did. Meek., Cow-horft Forceps, a dentist’s 
instrument for extracting molars. That for the upper jaw 
has one hooked prong like a cow’s horn, the other prong 
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being gouge-shaped. i88S Bicycling Ne*ms =23 Apr. 437/2 
Th« handles are long *cowhorned hollow tubes, 1573 
Tusser Hnsb. (1878) 4/2 A medicine for the *cowlaske. 
1854 Jml. Agric, Soc. XV. n. 412 The remaining 40 
[acres] in %owlease ground, home crofts, paddock and 
homestead. 174S Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 532 
To encourage Gentlemen of higher Degrees of Learning 
than the Farrier and the *Cowleech to make themselves 
acquainted with the Diseases of Horses, Cows, and other 
Cattle. 1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 40 His father 
was a famous cow-leech. 1707-16 Mortimer //wsA (J.), 
There are many pretenders to the art of farriering and 
*cow-leeching. 1398 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzoii. 86 The 
lockes or plaine feakes of haire called *cow-lickes, are made 
turning vp wards. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 4* IV. Honey 
(1884) 125 * See those cowlicks,’ said an old farmer, pointing 
to certain patches on the clouds. ^ 1S87 Judy Feb. 95 
The Cowlick on the crown of his head rises up. 1824 
Heber yrnl. (1828) I. 229 Herds of the village, .under the. . 
care of two or three men ‘ gaowale * t,* cow-men etc. 1884 
Birm. Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy, 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 102 Som 
cuntrfes lack plowmeat, And som doe want *cowmeat. 186a 
19 June, The construction of the *cow- milker 
is very simple, con.sisting of two diaphragm pumps, etc. 
1863 in Century Mag. Feb. (1890) 563/3, I shall expect to re- 
tain no man beyond the by-road or *cow-path that leads to 
his house. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon il. 385 A narrow 
cowpath between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
H. 6‘Reilia!’ 50 Years on 7 rail 357 The town was full of 
*covv-pttnchers, mule-wlrackers, etc. 1887 Dali Mall G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A Wyoming rancheman, who has . . spent four 
seasons big-game shooting and ‘ *cow-puncbing ’ in that 
Territory. ^ 1848 Amer. Railroad frnl. 13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the inventor, to answer for a snow 
jflaugh as well as ^cow-remo 7 /er. 1887 Pail Mall G. 29 
Aug. 12/1 The Government offers facilities for cow-runs* 
— that is, pastures common to the hamlet. 1891 T._ E. 
Kebbel Old <S- New 173 A very small percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Lnciim I. 96 Innumerable a.sps. . *cow-suckers 
and toads. 1812 Southey Onmiana II, 262 An insect like 
a ■*cow-tick. 1839 Denny Cycl. XV. 307/1 The Cow-Pen 
Bird, Cow Blackbird, *Cow Troppial, and Cow Bunting of 
the American colonists. 1883 A. Crane in Leisure Hour 
284/2 The engineer sounded his *co\v. whistle. 1870 
IUmsay Scot. Life ^ CJmr, (ed. 18) p, xxxv, The poor 
*cow-woman. 

9 , In many names of plants, in some of wliich 
cow- means ‘ eaten by’ or ‘ fit for cows \ or, like 
‘ horse- ^ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wild 
species from one grown for human use : Cows 
and calves, a popular name for Arum macuin- 
turn ; cow-basil ; see Basil ^ 2 ; cow-bind, Bryo- 
nia dioica ; cow-cabbage, a kind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows ; oow-chervil = Cow-parsley ; 
cow-clover, a name for Trifolmm medium and 
T*pratense\ cow-crackers, dial, name of Silene 
inflaia ; cow-orsss, a name for Lepidium cam - 
pestre and other plants ; f cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranikus miber\ cow-herb, Saponaria 
Vaccaria {Treas. Bot. 1S66) ; cow’s lungwort, 
Verbaseum ThcLpsus ; cow-make, -mack, dial, 
name for Lychnis vcsperiina or perh. Silene injlata ; 
cow-mumble, dial, name for Anlhriscus sylvestris^ 
Lferacleum Spkondylium, and other plants ; cow- 
pea, a name for Vipia sinensis, largely grown for 
fodder in the southern United States ; cow-rattle 
{local) s= cow-cracker \ fcow-suckle, -sokulle, 
some plant not identified. 

1833 T. B. Groves in Phann. yrtil, XIII. 60 Arum 
niaculaLem. . ihe vvilgSir names *cows and calves, and lords 
and ladies, are also known. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 242 The 
Herhoristes do call this herbe Vaccaria. -We may call it 
Field Basill or *Cowe Basill. 1820 Shelley Question iii. 
And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, Green *cow- 
bind. 1833 Veg. Subsi, Pood 264 *Cow-cay3age, . now culti- 
vated in Jersey. 1846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. {ed. 
4) 1. 147 The Cow Cabbage is much cultivated for milch 
cows in French Flanders, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
and Guernsey. 1863-79 Prior Plmti Names, *Cow-cress, a 
coai-se cress, Lepidium campesire. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
Supplt. to Engl. Names, *Cow fat is Cow Basill. ,1777 J* 
Lightfoot Flora Scoiica 1, 143 Great Woolly Mullein, Hag- 
taper, or *Cow’s Lungwort. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle 
(1627) 53 Some husbands (to make the cow take the bul the 
sooner) do giue her of the hearb called *cow-make, which 
groweth like a white gilliflower among come, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, *Cow-mumble, a wild plant, more commonly 
called cow-parsnip. 1846 Worcester, *Cow pea, a kind 
of pea, cultivated instead of clover. Farm. JSncy. 1890 
Century Mag, July 459/1 *Cow peas ’..a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a pea and a bean. 14. . MS. 
Laud Misc. 553 fob 9 b, Caulicuiis agrestis is an herbe that 
me cleputh glande or *couratle \jnarg.^ courattle] ]>is herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii biith nou^t so moche. - 
& he^ hath whit floures & he groweth in whete. c 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644/14 {Nomina kerbi), Vaccimum, 
■*cowsokulle. [‘Apparently another name for the cowslip* 
(Wright),] 

Cow (kau), ^ 5.2 Sc. Also kow, cowe. [Pos- 
sibly ad. OF. coe, coue, cowe (mod.F. queue, 
dial, com, cowe, cawe, etc.) tail : cf. F. queue de 
chanvre, etc.] A twiggy branch, or bunch of twigs, 
of birch, broom, heather, etc. ; a besom or birch 
of twigs. 

a 1548 Thrie Priests Pehlis, Ane cow of birks into his hand 
had he. 1398 D. Ferguson Scot. Proverbs (1785) 21 It is 
a bare moor, that he gaes o’er, and gets na a cow. a 1651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) IE ^^98 They fastened 
heather kowes to their steele bonnets, to be a signe that 
they were freinds. 1768 Ross Helenore tj Gam.) Put on 


[the fire] a cow till I come o’er the gate. 1:813 Hogg 
Queefs PVake 68 Some horses ware of the bmme-cow 
framit And some of the greine bay tree. 1S36 J. Strothers 
Dychmont 1. 136 Thy broom. .E'en kowe by kowe was all 
up-wrung. 18^3 D. H. Edwards Mod. Scot. Poets Ser. viii. 
46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe O' whin. 

Cow, kow (kau}, sbl^ Sc. [Origin uncertain : 
it is phonetically distinct from Cow r/;. not 
being (k/?) in any Sc. dial.] ‘ A hob-goblin ; a 
scare-crow, bugbear’ (Jam.); cf. WiRRioow. 

cisoo RoulPs Cursing Gam.), And Browny als, that can 
play cow Behind the ckith with mony a mow. 1603 Pki- 
lotus cxxvi, Gude-man quhat misteris all thir mowisi As 
5e war cumbred with the cowis. 1723 W. Hamilton V'^al- 
iace vni. 190 (Jam.) And Campbell kind, the good knight 
of Lochow, To Suthron still a fearful! grievous cow. 1738 
Anacreontic 15 And he appear’d to he nae kow. 
For a’ his quiver, wings, and bow. 1832-33 IVhistle- 
Binkie (Sc.^ Songs) Ser. 1, 56 O what a brow has Betty 1 O 
sic a cowe is Betty I. .Sae baleful is tlie power o’ Betty. 

t Cow, sb.^ Obs. Short for Cow-fish 4. 

1693 J. Wallace Orkney Plenty of Shell fish, Oisters, 
&c., Crabs, Cows, or the Tillinoe. 

Cow (kan), sb.^ local. [Phonetic variant of Cowl 
=CowLr(^.i4. 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Cow, the wooden thing 
put over the chimney of a hop-host or malt-house, which 
turns with the wind, and prevents smoking ; it means r«7w/- 
1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, Who could continue to exist, 
whem there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pots? 
1880 PV. Cornwall Gloss., Cow, a windlass, at top shaped like 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, sb.^ obs. form of Chodgh. 

Cow (kau)^ [perh. a. OH. kdga * to cow, 
force, tyrannize over Norw. hue, bw, kufva to 
subdue ; but of late appearance in literature ; app. 
often associated with Cow r<^.i]. 

trans. ‘To depress with fear’ (J.) ; to dispirit, 
overawe, intimidate. 

1605 Shaks. Macb.y. viii. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mee so, For it hath cow’d my better part of man. 
at 6 x 6 Bkau.m. & Fl. Hum. Lieutenant ii. iv, At that I was 
held a master in, he has cow’d me. 1641 Milton Reform. 
II. (1851) 53 Cowing our free spirits. 1664 Butler H ud. n. 
ii. 711 For when men by their Wives are Cow’d Their 
Homs of course are understood. 1780 Burke Let. T. Burgh 
Wks. IX. 230 We feel faint and heai-tless. . In plain words, 
we are cowed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 565 Their 
spirit was cowed, ax^z Buckle Civilis. {1873) HI. 194 
The nation, cowed and broken, gave way. 

b. with into ; formerly also t from, f out. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 47 The Sectaries, .have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
1683 Crown E Sir Courtly Nice 1. 2 They are .so cow’d from 
marriage, they will go voluntlei-s into a battle, but must be 
prest to marriage.^ 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. ii. (1861) 
256 To be cowed into weak and cringing submission. 1891 
Spectator 13 June 822/2 To cow men into silence by threats 
01 prosecution. 

\intr. ? Confused with Cower 57 . 

1844 Draser's Mag. XXIX. 561 Inst^d of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-broken. 1887 .S', 
Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Co^v, to cower, shrink. 

Cow, cowe (kau, kou), Sc. [A later form 
of Coll : cf. knowe, pow, rowe, scrow, from 
knoll, poll, roll, scroll, etc.] 

1 . trans. To poll (the head) ; to clip, cut short, 
top, prune. Hence Cowed {cowip), ppl. a. 

1500-20 Dunbar Tua marUt PVemen 275 Well couth I 
..kemm his cowit noddill. 1336 Bellenden Descr. Alb. 
xvi. (Jam.) Nane of th ay m throw ythand cowing of their 
hedis ^ew held, a 1603 Montgomerie P'lyting 453 They 
made it like ane scraped swyne ; And as they cowd they 
made it whryne. 1786 Burns Ordination xiii, They’ll., 
cowe her mea.sure shorter By th* head, some day. 1S28 
Minute Conmil Dumbarton in Hisi. Dujjzbarton {1878) 42 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. 

2 . To overtop ; surpass, excel : esp. in phrases 
that cowes the gowan, that cowes a\ 

184a Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 18 The. .proverb. .‘That 
cowes, or keels^ the gowan’, 1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. 
{i^sZ) s $6 note, There was surely some God’s soul at work 
for us, or she [a vessel] would ne.’er have cowed yon 
[wave]. 

Cowage, cowliage (kau-ed^^). Also cow- 
itch, (7-8 conhago, 8 cow edge I . [A perversion 
of tlie Hindi name kiwaheh, kawdheh, contr. 
kawdeh.'] The stinging hairs of the pod of a 
tropical plant, Mucunapruriens, l^.O.Leguminosse, 
formerly used as an anthelmintic ; also the plant, 
or its pods. 

‘ The pods are 4 or 5 inches long, shaped like the letter 
/, and clothed with a thick coating of short stiff^ brittle 
hairs of a bright brown colour, the points of which ai*e 
notched or finely serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
causing intolerable itching ’ {Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1056 The hairy kidney bean 
called in Zurrate where it groweth Couhage. 1663 JR. 
Hooke Microgr. 143 Of Cowage., call’d commonly, though 
very improperly, Cow-itch, 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 319 
With cow-itch meazle like a leper, And choak with fumes 
of Guiney-pepper. 1794-6 E. Daruun Zoon. (1802) III. 
80 The sharp spiculse or hairs, which are found on the 
pods of cowhage, have been :recommended in worm cases. 
1841 J, T, Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 142 Methods of an- 
noyance adopted hy boys towards ushers and teachers, such 
as putting cowage between their sheets. 1839 E- E. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jmil. Geog, Soc. XXIX. 107 In the dense 
I jungle the cowhage . . and the stiff reeds, .annoy the half- 
I naked porter.s. 1879 Garrod Materia Med. 234 Cowhage 
has been used as an anthelixdntic. 


b. Creeping Oowage, a twining eupborbiaceous 
shrub, Tragia vohibilis, having hjiiry capsules. 

1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 206 Cow-Itch. This is along 
scandent vme. 1756 P. Browne Jmnaicagf^ The creeping 
Cowhage - . well known on account of its sharp itching 
hairs. 

e. Cowage cberry, a shrub of Central America^ 

Malpighia urens ; = Barbadoes Cherry. 

1723 Sloane yamaica 11 . 106 Cowhage Cherry. The 
leaves have. . their under surface very thick set with very 
small .sharp prickles lying along close to the leaf, which fills 
one’s hands or fie.sh coming to touch it, full of prickles. 
1736 P. Browne Jamaica 230 The CovYhage Cherry. This 
weakly shrub.. is remarkable for the itchy set® upon its 
younger leaves. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick v. 41 He found a 
specimen of the co witch shrub. 

Cowage, eowliage, [f- prec. sb.] trans. 
To cover or sprinkle with cowage. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIIL 527 Having cowaged 
his bed the preceding iiignL 

f Cowan I. Sc. Obs. rare'~'\ [?a. Gaelic 
cobkan coffer, hoK, A fishing-boat. 

1722 WoDRow Hist. Church Sc. IL 535 The Ear! .. re- 
solved to man out. . thirty large cowans or fisher-boats. 

Cowan ^ (kJtt'an). Also 7 kowan, 8 cowen. 
[Derivation unknown.] 

1 . -.Sb. One who builds dry stone walls {i.o, with- 
out mortar) ; a dry-stone-diker ; applied deroga- 
torily to one who does the work of a mason, but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to the 
trade. 

1398 Stat. <5* Ord. Maisier Plaissoimis in D. M. Lyon 
Hist, Lodge Edinb. (1873) 10 That na maister or follow of 
craft re.ssaue ony cowanis to wiik in his societie or com- 
panye, nor send nane of his servands to wirk wt cowanis, 
under the pane of twentie punds. ^ 11794 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
X. 267 (Jam.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan (or builder 
of .stone without mortar), gets xs. at the minimum, and good 
maintenance. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. IV. 3 The men 
who are employed in building walls for inclo.sing fields are 
called . .cowans, to distinguish them from the regular masons. 
1873 Mackelvie 0 \ P. Chttrch 511 He was by tirade 
‘ a cowan that is an occupation combining the callings of 
a inapon and house carpenter in one. 

2 . Hence, One uninitiated in the secrets of Free- 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

1707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, define.^ the 
Cowan as a Mason * without the word ’]. c 1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. li. 525 They, .are to guard the Lodge, wfith 
a drawn Sword, from all Cowens and Eves -droppers. 17^ 
J. Anderson Consiii. Free Masons iv. 96 The Working 
hlasons. .ever will hav® their own Wages.. let Cowans do 
a.s they please. 1767 Collect. Masonic^ Songs xli. 69 The 
Cowan may strive, nay plot and contrive To find out our 
great mystery. 1881 Text Bk. Freemasonry 2. 53 Anned 
with a drawn sword, to keep ofif all Cowans and intruders 
to Masoniy. 

3 . slang. * A sneak, an inquisitive or prying 
person ’ \Slang Dici.). 

4 . attrib. Uninitiated, outside, ‘profane ’. 

1833 Strang Glasgow (1856) 416 This tavern— shut off 
from the observation and the ken of the ‘ cowan* world. 
Cowarce, ohs. form of Coarse. 

Coward (kau* 9 id),.f^. and a. Forms: 3 eneard. 
Guard, 4 euwrard, eouard, couwardj eouivurds, 
coulierde, 4-6 cowart:, coward©, 5 cowerd, 
koward(e, 6 cowert, eow-lieard, cow-Tierd 5- 
coward, [a. OF. coart {cohart, cuard, cowairt, 
later couaH, eouard) — Pr. coart. It. codardo, f. coda^ 
L. caiida, OF. coe tail : see -ard. 

The precise reference to tail is uncertain ; it may he to 
an animal ‘turning tail’ in flight, or to the habit in fright- 
ened animals of drawing the tail between the hinder legs : 
cf. the Heraldic use in sen-se B 2. It is :notable that in the 
Old Krench version of Reynard the Fox, Coart is die 
name of the hare : this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to its timidity ; but it is also possible that the 
hare was so called originally from its tail or ‘bunt so con- 
spicuous as the animal raake.s off, and that the name was 
thence transferred to ‘hearts of hare’.] 

A. sb. 1 . A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or want of courage in the 
face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimous person. 

axzz$ Ancr. R. 288 [MS. Cleop. C. vl] He, kene was 
er cueard [r^.r, eruh, kuire]. c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. L 275/130 
*Ou3, 3e cowardes,* quaih J® king, cx-^o Sir Fermnb. 
593 pon ne schalt me fynde no cowart. 1430 Lydg. Chroi^t. 
Troy I. V, Like a coward faynte and hertles. ^1440 York 
Myst. XXX. 234 Come fore, sir cowaid ! Wliy cowre ye 
bphynde. 1548 Hall Chron. 150 He . . wa.s vanqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a voretche, 1562 
W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii. (jB 88) I, 26 Gif ony ..hid him 
self as ane cowart at hame. i6ot Shaks. Jul. C. u. il. 32 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths, The valiant 
neuer taste of death but once. 1602 — Ham. iii, i. 83 Thus 
Conscience does make Cowards of vs all. T709 Steele 
Tatler No. 125 ? 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
ai7xx Ken Edmund Poet. Wlcs. 1721 II. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Name, A Ghostly Coward an eternal 
Shame. i8j8 Shelley Ros. 4- Helen 254 He wzs a coward 
to the strong :: He was a tyrant to the weak, X883 Lloyd 
Ebb 4- Flow II. 241 You’ve no conception what a coward 
this illness has made of me. 

2 , Applied to animals : i* a. An old appellation 
of the hare. fb. A cock which will not fight. 
Obs. e. A horse without spirit in a race. 

{1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Cuwaert the hare.] 
i486 Bk. St. Albans ILvh, Huntyng of Hare, The coward 
with the short tayle [transl. AF. la cowarde ou la court 
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16S4 R. H. S^/i:. Recreai. 131 If., any* of your 
Chickens Crow clear and loud . . then to the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Cowards, 1880 Field 22 May 638/2 
Don Juan.. ran a coward throughout, and DInna Forget 
landed her backers with ease. 1884 Ilhtst. Sporting News 
16 Feb. 563/2 If in all stables the young ones were treated 
as they are at Danebury, there would be fewer rogues and 
cowards when it comes to racing. 

3. Comb. 

1^27-38 Gay Fables xxxrv. xxx. fjod.), He ne'er like bul- 
lies coward-hearted, Attacks in public to be parted. 
adj. m atirib. 

1 . Of persons and their attributes : Destitute of 
courage ; faint-hearted ; = Cowardly a. 1. 

^ 1207 R. Glouc. '1724) 45S In word heys god ynou, & coward 
in ciede, 1388 Wyclif Frew. vii. 7, I biholde a jong man 
coward, that passith hi the stretis. 1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 
22 A ! cowarde herte of love unlered, Wherof art thou so sore 
afered. c X440 Promp. Par-v. g6 poward, hertlesse, vecors, 
iners. 1490 Caxton Fneydos xUL 134 Kyng turnus. . sore 
merueylled that they were .. soo coward. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q.v. X. 15 Nor undertake the same for cowheard feare, 
fb/d. VI, vi. 26 That craven cowherd Knight. 1654 Gayton 
Fleas. Notes in. i. 67 The Don . . excites his coward -spirits. 
172S Pope Odpss. xviu. 88 From his blank visage fled the 
coward blood. 1796 Burns A Mad s a Manx, The coward- 
slave, we pass him by, We dare be poor for a’ that. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles m. xxix. The Father-ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand I 

b. Of actions, etc. ; = Cowardly a. 2. 
nfloo Shaks. Ixxiv, My body being dead, The 

coward conquest of a wretches knife. 1725 Pope Qdyss. 
xxn. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fight, or fly. 
1728 Thomson Spring 303 Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lence. 1853 Lynch Selfimprov, v. 131 It is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty. 

C. irmtsf Of things. 

1808 J, Barlow ColuniS. m. 498 But ah. forbear to tell my 
stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire. 
187a Blackie Lays Highl. 8 Not here.. Lest, .our coward 
keel returning Stint the vow that brought us here. 

2 . Her. Said of a lion or other beast borne as 
a charge: Having the tail drawn in between the 
legs. 

cx$ooSc. Poem Heraldry 133 in (). EUz. Acad. (I869^ 98, 
xvmaneris of lionys in armys...xiij in nomer [mornd]; .xiiij, 
liounne cowert. 1610 Guillim Heraldry m. xxvi. (1611) 184 
This is termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort hee 
clappeth his taile between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts (hauing tailesi in case of extremity and feare. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xvi. § 4 (ed. 3) 250 
Three lions coward in pale. 

3 . quasi-a^/». In the manner of a coward. rare~'^. 
1723 Pope Odyss. m. 366 Tremble ye not, oh friends 1 and 

coward fly, Doom’d by the stern Telemachus to die ? 
t Coward, v. Obs. [f. Coward sh. (Fr. hns 
from 3 3th c. an intrans. couarder to be a coward.)] 

1 . irans. To render cowardly or timorous; to 
make afraid, daunt, intimidate. 

C13Q0 /T. 3344 Thy tarying thy folk cowardithl 

*56^7 Foxe A.^f M. (1684) L S41/1 That which cowardeth 
a mans heart. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, n. ii 75. 1683 Chalk- 
hill Tkealma ^ Cl. iii. 53 This cowarded the valour of the 
rest. ■, 

2 . To call, or show to be, a coward. 

1640 Glapthorne Ladies Privilege i, Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam'd Nay cowarded my Ancestors, 
*685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T, Matt. xxvi. 69 A man that is 
forwardest in professing Courage . . is in greater danger 
basely cowarded by silly Wenches, 

Cowardice (kau o-idis). Forms : 4-8 cowar- 
dise, 4-6 -yse, 4-5 -ys, (4kowardyse, 5 cowar- 
tys(s, kouardise, 6 couuardeis), 6-7 cowardize, 
7- cowardice, [a. OF. couardise (13th c. in 
Littrd), f. coiMrd Coward sb. -ise^ suffix:— L. -itia\ 
see ‘ICE. An earlier F. equivalent was miaiMie 
CowAEDY ; obsolete English synonyms are coward^ 
ness, cowardrj/f cowardship ; see also cowardliness.'] 
The quality of a coward ; cowardliness ; want of 
conrage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pusilla- 
nimity. Moral cowardice', ignoble fear of the 
disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

<? i3oo K. Alls. 3066 That day thou hadist heorte of pris*. 
And now art ful of cowardys. c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr, Kni. 2273 
pou art not Gawayn . . Such cowardisc of )jat kny3t cowjTe 
I neuer here. 137s Barbour Bruce w. 338 Fule-hardyment 
the formost is, And the tothyr is cowartj^ss. 1490 Caxton 
Fneydos XV, $6 Wrothe of the grete cowardyse of these 
bestes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi.^24 To banish cowardize. 
1607 Shaks. Tijnon in. V. x 6 He is a Man. .of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the fact with Cowardice. ^1674 
Clarendon HisLReb. xi. (1843) 660/1 It was imputed to his 
cowardice, a 1703 Burkitt O71 N. T. Mark vi. 34 It is no 
cowardice to fly from the rage of persecutors. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) HI. 267 it is like all of the cat kind ex- 
cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 9 Demoralized by cowardice of heart and 
understanding. 

b. with a: and//. 

C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 372 Among alle coward- 
isis, cowardlse of richesse is he moste. iS 85 TuppER/Zy 
Life as Author But there is nothing like flight: it is 
ea.sy and speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice, 
fc. transf. Weakness (of wine). Ohs. rare~~'^. 
1673 Sir W. Scroggs in Hatton Corr, (1878) 116 The 
cowardize of wine would turne it into vinegar. 

Cowardie, -dise : see Cowardy q Cowardice. 
Cowardise,erron. f. Cowaedous or Cowardish. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda’s Conq. E. Ind. 
124 a, margin^ A base minded and cowardlse kinde of 
people. 
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f Cowardisll, a * Ohs. [f. Coward sh . + 
-ISH.] - Cowardly. 

1330 Palsgr. 773/2, I waxe cowardysshe, or faynte herted. 
1337 'Ihersytes in Hazl. Dodsley I. 401 iiere be a couple 
of knightes cowardishe and scabbed. 1551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 13s A cruel acte of a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. c 1624 Lushington Resurrection Serm. 
1.(1659)64 Fearful and Cowardish Souldiers, more womanish 
than women. 

Cowardlse (kau’wdaizb V. [f. Coward sh. + 
-IZE.] trans. To make a coward of ; to render cow- 
ardly ; to daunt. Hence Cowardizing vbl. sb.^ 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xix.(i655) 139 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, _ unarmed, 1667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754)57 It is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and cowardizes our spirits. 1840 
Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 261 That the poverty and slavery 
they were bred up in should cowardize them. 

Cowardize, obs. form of Cowardice. 
Coward-lfike, tz. and adv. [see -like.] Like, 
or after the manner of, a coward ; cowardly. 

XS87 Tueberv. Trag. T. (1837) 36 With naked sworde he 
preast to do the deed. And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. Epitaph in Herald 4- Geneal. (1865) III. 

378 Ling’ ring, slow, and coward-like delay. 1805 Southey 
Madoc in W. iv, Those, .who. .coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and shame. 1870 Bryant /AW 1 . vi. 204 To .. 
shun the conflict, coward-like. 

Cowardliness (kairoidlines). [f. next + 
-NESS.] The quality of being cowardly ; coward- 
ice. 

15 S 3 Grimalde Cicero's Offices iyssC) ssb, Leste. ..slouth- 
fulnesse, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appeare. 
2614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. loxi It is a base cowardli- 
nesse .. to thinke of running away. <21715 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) II. 174 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowardliness of the other. 1827 Coleridge Table-t. 21 J uly, 
The cowardliness and impolicy of the Nonconforrai-sts, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss Yonge Womankind iv. 26 The 
cowardliness of the action. 

Cowardly (.kauaidli), a. [f. Coward sh. + 
‘LY L] 

1, Having the character or spirit of a coward ; 
wanting in courage ; pusillanimous, timorous. 

1351 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. r. (Arb.) 39 Souldiours be 
not the cowardleste theves. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
251 A. .feareful, cowardly, and dastardly loute. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen, V, IV. vii, 6 The Cowardly Rascalls that ranne from 
the battaile. 1665 Manley Grothis' Lotv C. Warres 636 
Their weak and Cowardly Hearts. 1861 Dickens Gt. Ex- 
pect, vi, I was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a coward ; pro- 
ceeding from fear or a spirit of cowardice. 

x6oi Shaks. Jnl. C. v. i. 104, I do finde it Cowardly. .For 
feare of what might fall, so to preuent The time of life. 
<21709 South 0 )» A cowardly silence in Christ’s cause. 
1796 Coleridge Ode Departing YearCxa, At cowardly dis- 
tance. .secure thou hast stood. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV. 33 The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly. 

Cowardly, o-dv. [f. Coward a. + -ly It 
occurs much earlier than prec ] Like a coward j 
with cowardice or base avoidance of danger. 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 163T, I fayn wolde Wyt \>& wytte 
of }>e wryt, hat on h® wowe clyues. For alle calde clerkes han 
cowwardely fayled. ^380 Wyclif IPI&a (1880 v 379 He., 
cowerdly consentid to his foly. 0:1450 Le Morte Art k. 

379 Yit had I levir do what I may Than here to dye thus 
cowerdelye. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech.^ 49 Thay 
. .quha dais falslie deny, or cowartlie xmpugne this chair of 
peter. 1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 * Cl. iv. xv. 56, I . . do now not 
basely dye, Not Cowardly put off ray Helmet. 1699 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Ret. (1857) Iv. 529 Captain Hodgson’s man 
was cowardly run through the back, a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt, xxviii. 10 Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 
left me in my danger. 1890 Besant Demoniac vL 68 To 
whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 

t Cow'ardness. Obs . [f. Cowards. + -ness.] 

1. -Cowardliness, Cowardice. 

0:1400 Gloss, in Ret. Ant. I, 6 F<?co»'/z<2, cowardnes. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) ii. xlv, It is a 
grete cowardnesse that men dreden hyiii so moche, 1563 
Homilies 11. Matrimony (1859) 503 It is a token of womanish 
cowardnes. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 16 
Too much boldnesse, and too much cowardnesse. 162a 
Peacham Compl, Genii. (1661) 80 Poetry can turn hatred to 
love, cowardness into valour. 

2. Applied to a * company* of curs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj b, A Cowardnes of curris, 
t CowardoxiS, a. Obs. [a. OF. type *couar- 
dos : see Coward and -ous.] = Cowardly a. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxvii, The cowardous pees 
that was ordeyned. Werke for Househ. 

B j, Fye for .shame that any chrystyan sholde be so coward- 
ous. Barclay's Jugurth El, By cowardous 

slouth. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 648 Without heart or 
courage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth § 15 How desperatly cowardou-s did he 
show himselfe ! 

t Cawardry- Obs. [f. Coward sb. + -ry,] « 
Cowardice. 

(2 1347 Surrey rEneid n. 511 And some there were, for 
shamefull cowardrie Clambe up againe. Ibid, iv. 18 Cow- 
ardry notes hartes swarved out of kind. 1591 Spenser M. 
Hubberd Shake off this vile harted cowardree. 

+ CowardsMp. Obs. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
The action or behaviour of a coward ; cowardice. 

ri33o Arth. tff Merl, 9210 Our cowardschippe we may it 
wite. i3<}B Udall, etc. Erasrm. Far, John xi. Sob, He .. 
blameth the cowardship of them that . . did further debate 
the matter. 1601 Shaks. 'Twel. N, lit. iv. 422 More a coward 
then a Hare, .for his cowardship aske Fabian. 


t Cowardy* Obs. Also -dia, -dye, 4y. fa. 
OF, couardie l-i 2th c. cuardie, coardie^., f. couard 
Coward sb ; = It, codardia : see -y. Other syno- 
nyms are cowai’dlce, cotvardship^ cowardty.] = 
Cowardice. 

1373 Barbour Bruce ix. 92 He . . Fleis thus for hys 
cowardy. <?i 336 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1S72 No maner man 
heldn it no cowardye. exsy^o Paidotiope xfu) Of hys fals 
cowardy, 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 9 The 
febill cowarty of thair nobillis. 1578 T. N. tt.Conq. W. 

(1596) 324 Quahutemoc beganne to reprehend his men 
for their cowardie and flight. 

Cowart, -ice, -lie, etc. : see Coward, etc. 
Cowatice, -touss, obs. ff Covetice, -tous. 
Cow-baby* Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 cow-babe, 
[? f. Cow sb.^ i sense 4 a) + Baby.] A reproachful 
designation for a timorous person, a coward. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. PVits {xsg6) 3x1 When we 
will note a man to be a buzzard, and a cow-babie. 1396 
Nashe Saffron Walden 129 (Feartull cowbaby) he neuer 
heard peice shot off, but hee fell fiat on his face. 1614 J. 
Davies Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) 212 (D.) Peace, lowing 

cow-babe, lubberly hobberdehoy. 16B7 T. PmLtirs Quix. 
85 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. 2696 Phillips, 
Cow . . the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who is 
called a Cow-baby, a Cow-hearted Fellow. 1863 W. Barnes 
Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc.), Cow-beaby, a boy or girl child- 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick. One easily cowed. 

Cow’-banG* [fi Cow sh.^ + Bane sbiX ab, 
poison, poisonous plant ] A name of the Water 
Hemlock, Cicuta mrosa^ an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnseus as fatal to cows. 
Spotted cowbane\ an American species, C. maculata. 

1776 Withering j!?rzV. Plants 1 . 177 Cowbane.ris one of 
the rankest of our vegetable poisons . . Early in the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are killed 
by it. 1800 Sir J. E. Smith Flora Brit. I, 322 Cicuta 
virosa. Water Hemlock, Water Cowbane. 1854 Balfour 
Class-bk. Boi. S26. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Tent. 
Plyth. 216 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 
Cowbard, obs. f. Cupboard. 
t Cowbeck, Ohs. app. a corruption of Caude- 

BF.CK. 

1670 Bk. of Rates (fseax), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen— 3/. [1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade.\ 

Cow-bell. 

1. A bell hung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves. (Esp. in Switzerland.) 

a xBx^h.VIxu&oH Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 240 Jumbling 
cow-bells speak some cottage near. 1869 Tyndall Light i. 
23 The tinkle of the cow-bells. 

2. A name in Scotland and U. S. for Bladder 
Campion {Silene mjiaid). 

Cow-berry, [f. Cow sb."^ : app. a rendering 
of the Latin vacemium^ f. vacemus of or pertain- 
ing to cows, applied to some plant, suppo.sed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the genus ] A book-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Vaccinium Vitis-Idsea, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-berry, Red 
Huckleberry. 

The name was unknown to Lightfoot (1789), who has only 
Red Whortle- Berry, 

1800 Sir j. E. Smith Flora Brit, I. 416 Vaccinium Viiis 
Idxa, Red Whortleberry, Cowberry. 1839 W. S. Coleman 
Woodlands 11862) 93 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 
berry . . They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 
an acid harsh taste. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1199 The Cowberry 
has short procumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

Cow-bird. [f. Cow 

1. ? See quot. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 206 The cow-bird is seen 
an attendant upon herds of cattle [between Mogador and 
Morocco].. He resembles the sea-gull but his plumage is 
purewhitb. 

2. U, S. a. A name for several species coi Molo- 
tkrus^ esp, M. ater ov M. pecoris (called also 
blackbu'd, cow~buniing) \ so called from their 
habit of constantly attending cattle, b. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (fOoccyzus americanus). 

1828 Audubos A mer. Omithot. Biog. l. xB m. Penny 
CycL VI I L 210 From the resemblance of its notes to that 
word [cow, cow], this Cuckoo is named Cow^ Bird in nearly 
every part of the union, a 1839 Nutt all in Fenny CycL 
XV. 308/1 Another of these birds forsook the nest on taking 
out the Cow- Bird's egg. Century PTag. Sept. 683/2 

The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitimate egg m 
the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. 

3. A local name for the Yellow Wagtail {Mota- 
cilia Raii.) Swainson, Prirv. Names of Birds 
(1885) 45 - 

Cow-boy, cowboy. 

1. A boy who tends cows. 

1725 Swift Receipt to Stella, Justices o' quorum. Their 
cow-boys bearing cloaks before 'urn. ^ 1787 O’Keefe 
Farmer, A flaxen-headed Cow Boy, As simple as may be. 
1887 A. Lang Johnny Nut z A little cow-boy named Johnny 
Nut. _ . 

2. N S. Hist. * A contemptuous appellation 
applied to some of the tory partisans of West* 
Chester Co., New York, during the Revolutionary 
war, who were exceedingly barbarous in the treat- 
ment of their opponents who favored the American 
cause* (Bartlett //zV/. 

1773-33 Thacker Mil. Jml. (1823) 28$ Banditti consisting 
of lawless villains within the British lines have received the 
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Barnes of Cow-hoys and Skimters. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jottaikajilll- 290 Who knows but you are one o’ the tones 
yourself or one o’ the cowboys ? *857 W. Irving Washing- 
ton (1865^ IV. ix. ic^ A beautiful region.. now almost 
desolated by the scourings of Skinners and Cow Boys. 

3. In the western U.S. : A man employed to 
take care of grazing cattle on a ranch. 

It is typical of the cow-boy that he does his work on horse- 
back* and leads a hard rough life, which tends to m;^e him 
rough and wild in character. 

1882 Century Mag. 5x1 (JVezv North Wesi\ In place of 
the cow-boy we find the buffalo-hunter. 1884 Miles City 
(Montana' Press, June, The latest troubles between cowboys 
and Indians will cause an outbreak of redskins. 1887 Spec- 
tator xo Sept. 1219 The rough-and-ready life of men who 
have cast their lot among cow-boys. 

' 4. A local name for the Ring Ouzel. 

(Tipperary : Swainson Bird Names 1885.) 

CoW'-calf. A female calf. (In qiiot. i634Xg-') 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1155 Baccula, vitula, cucaelf. a 1000 
Laws A If. in Thorpe I. 70 (Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrif)? owe cucealf. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 462 Ri5t as 
he cow-calf coueyteth swete mjdke. 1523 Fitzherb. hush. 
§ 66 That he rere two oxe-calue.s and two cowe-calues. 
1634 Massinger Very Woman in. i, Mer. They worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. Paulo. 
What do you mean by cow-calves ? Mer. Why, their 
women. 1779 Hunter in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 288 One was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 

Cow*-catclier.^ U. S. An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove straying 
cattle or other obstructions from the rails in front 
of a train. 

1838 Railway Mag. Mar. 185 This machine is used . . in 
the United States, and is termed a ‘cow or horse catcher’. 
1852 June 8, A patent No. 8996 was granted in U. S. to 
C. Darling..for a ‘cow-catcher’, G. F. Berkeley 

Sporism. W. Prairies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or .set of bars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheels. 18^ Philada. Times No. 3041. 
2 Cow-catchers for street cars. 

Cowch(e, -er, obs. ff. Couch, Coucher. 
Cowcumber, -cummer : see Cucumber. 
Cowd(e, obs. f. could : see Can z'.i 
t C()wde, cowd. Obs. 

[Possibly - Fr. coude (: — L. cuhitus^ of which the .pnmary 
sense was ‘ elbow ’, whence ‘ corner, an^le The Winches- 
ter MS. of Promp. Parv. refers to Ugucio, conus', Du Cange 
has corner, angle, (There was also a medimval con- 

fusion of conus and cuneus, both being taken as=: F. coin ; 
Du Cange has cunetts a form of bread : cf. Ger. Wecke 
wedge, and roll of bread.)] 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 96 Cowde, frustrum, congiarium, 
[1617 Minsheu Ductor, Cowde is an old English word, sig- 
nifying a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out, 
x6s8 Phillips, Cozvde (old word) a gobbet.] 

Cowderon, obs. f. Caulduon. 

1538 Btify Wills (1850) 135, j of the brwynge cowderons. 
[Oowdrife. App. a scribal error in MS. for 
cocodrise — cockatri ce. 

a 1400-S0 Alexander 4097 A burly best with a bake as 
bedell as a saje. .a cowdrife breste.] 
t Cow'dy, sb. Ohs. [f. cowd, cowed ^oWQd (see 
Cow v.’^) -Y denominative.] A pollard cow. 

1674 Ray N. C. Wards (1691) 133 A Cowdy, a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
g23-jg Jamieson, Cowda, small cow, Roxb.', Cowdie, 

Cowe^ (kau, kou). Sc. [f. Cow z;.2] The act 
of * cowing cropping, or pruning ; Jig. a dressing, 
a cropping. 

1783 Burns To W. Simpson xxvii, But new-light herds 
gat .sic a cowe, Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 
Cow(,e 2, obs. f. CoE sb.'^ 

2670 Pettus Fodlnae Reg. Table, Cowes are houses that 
the Miners build over their Groves. Ihid. 98 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place. 

t Cowe Ji. Also coue, kow(e. Ohs . « Chough. 

axz2$ Ancr. R, 66 t>e hen hwon heo haueS ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. And nwat bi^it heo berof? KumeS fje coue 
anonriht Sc reueS hire hire eiren. 138^1561 [see Chough i b ]. 

Cowed (kaud), ppL a. [f. Cow -ed.] 
Depressed or dispirited through fear ; overawed. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. iii. 25 , 1 do shame To think of what a 
noble train you are And of how cow’d a spirit, a 1743 Swift 
Belter Skelter (R.), Low in pocket, cow’d in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1836 Olmsted Slave 
States 149 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
free men. 1887 Jessopp Arcady viii. 230 A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 
Cowed, knew ; obs. var. of could : see Can vX 
c 1500 ‘ Robin Hood <$• PoiteP in Child Eng. 4 Sc. Pop. Ball. 
(1888 ‘ III. V. cxxi. 111/2 The potter cowed of corteysey, 

Co wedge, obs. f. Co wage. 

Cowel(e, Cowen, var. of Cowl 2 , Cowan. 
Cowens, var. of Cones. 

1844 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. i. 3 A description of flour 
called ‘ cowens ’, used by bakers for making up their dough. 

Cower (kauai), V. Forms; 4 koure, 4-7 
coure, 5~7 cowro, 7 ( 8-9 Sc.') cour, 8 cowr, 8 - 
eower. [perh. of Norse derivation : cf. Icel. kdra 
to sleep, doze, Sw. kura, Da. kure, to squat ; 
also mod.G. kauern to cower, of which the ante- 
cedents are unknown.] 

1. intr. To stand or squat in a bent position ; 
to bend with the knees and back ; to crouch, esp, 
for shelter, from danger, or in timidity. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 2053 Treowe love in heoite durith, Acnede 
coward byhynde kourith. Alisaunder 557 To hur 


God Seraphin ]>& gomes gon all Koure doune on hur knees. 
c x3S° kVill. Palemteji7 He koured lowe To bi-hold m at 
hole. Ibhi. 3336 5^. .couwardli as caitifs couren here in 
meuwe. 1470-S5 Malory Ari/mrxx. i, Wynter. .causeth 
a lusty man and woman to coure and sytte fast by the fyre. 
257s J • Still Gamm. Gurion 1. ii, 1 ‘hey coure so over the 
coles, theyr eyes be blear’d with smooke. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 15s If the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
V/ater and then he cowre down, and the Pail be pressed 
down with him. 2681 Dryden Abs. 4- Achii. 515 Cow’ring 
and Quaking at a Conqu’ror’s Sword. 2735 Somerville 
Chase n. 291 With humble Adulation cowWg low. 2820 
Scott Lady of L. i. iii, Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 550 She remained with 
her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 390 The 
dog cowers at the sight of the whip. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 

^ 2727-31 Chambers Cjpc/, Cowring, in falconry, the quiver- 
ing of young hawks, W'ho shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 

e. pa. pple. ~ Cowering. (Cf. Huddled.) rare. 
283s Mrs. Gaskell North <§• 5 “. xxii, I left them cowered 
up in a small room. 

2. trans. To lower, bend down, raz'e. 

1790 Burns Tam o* Skanter x-jg 'But here my muse her 
wing maun cour ; Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r. 1829 
Byron fuan iii. xxxii, The patriarch of the flock all gently 
cowers His sober head. 2839 Bailey Fesix^ts xxvii. (1848) 
316 I have. .Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 

Hence Cowering vbl. sb. 

^ 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iii. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is so natural an expression of fear. 

Cower, Cowerd, obs. flf. Cover, Coward. 
Cowering (kauo-riq, kau'oriq), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -IN(J ^.J That cowers : see the verb. 

CT430 Lydg. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.^ 35 Hir colde and 
cowherand syer. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the rein-deir dun, I'he hinde nor the couryng 
grew, i860 Trench Serm, Westm. Ab. ix, 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Hence Coweringly adv., in a cowering manner. 
1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg, Wallace Ixxiii, Which 
coweringly ye sought to shun. 1868 G. Macdonald Rob. 
F'alconerl.’jo ‘I’ll never luik at it ’..answered Shargar, 
coweringly. 

Cowert, obs. f. Covert, Coward. 

Cowff, cowgh(e. eowh, obs. ff. Cough. 
CowfTer, obs, f. Copeer. 

Cow-fish. [Cow sb.^ 

1. The sea-cow or manatee. 

1634 “Sir T. Herbert Trav. 212 (Mauritius) The Mannatee 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
beholders. 1833 Wallace Trav. Amazon xvii. 512 

Their food is entirely produced by the river, consisting of 
the Manatus, or cow-fish, which is as good as beef. 

2. A dolphin, porpoise, or grampus. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag.NW. 212 Shoals of cowfi.sh .. 
played their uncouth gambols. 

3. A fish, Ostracion quadj'icorney of the Indian 
and American seas, having the head and body 
covered with plates of bone closely united, and 
two strong spines like horns over the eyes. 

1885 Lady Brassey Trades The beautifully 
coloured ‘cow-fish*.. with an expression of face exactly re- 
sembling that of a very benignant cow, horns and all. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole, 

4. (See quots.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cowfish, a name commonly applied to 
Mactra luiraria, Mya arenaria, or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. 1866 Edmonl'STON Gloss. Shetl. ^ 
Orkney Dial., Koo-fisk, a species of shell-fish, the 
‘ Venous A/, kfiskel. 

Cow*- gate, -gait. [f. Cow shX -k Gate, Gait 
going, walk ; cf. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactic combination, with ky -gates, kme-gates =» 
cowd gates in //.] A pasture over which a cow 
may range; pasture for a cow, in a common 
field. 

1597 Wills 4 Htv. N. C. II. 277 To Thomas Hall . . the 
bowse that William Walton dwelt in, and vj kye-gaytes, in 
Wingait grainge. 1607-8 N. Riding Records IV. 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebberston with fower kyne- 
gaites. 1788 W, Marshall Yorksh. (1796) 1 . 41 Not to let. . 
a cow-gait to a cottager. 1802 Hull Advertiser 17 Apr. 1/2 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to be let. i8q6 A. 
Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 50 On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chesterford, the cottagers that had cow-gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.', 
Cow-gate, the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frodsham have so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm. 
Oow*-graSS. A wild species of Trefoil, Tri- 
folium niedhem ; sometimes also applied to a 
cultivated perennial form of Red Clover. 

2789 Trans. Soc. Arts II. 57 Rib-grass, fitch-grass, cow- 
grass. 1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 84 A grass called 
cow-grass, .very similar to clover, only that the stem is solid 
in.stead of tubical. 1844 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 166 Cow- 
grass and marl-grass aj-o found to be good substitutes, 

Cowhage, var. of Cowage. 

Cowlieard, -herd, obs. ff. Coward. 
Cow-heart. A pseudo-etymological alteration 
of Coward : cfi next. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat (2852) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, call them cohorts pr cow-hearts, shall never drive 
my statarianly disciplined battalion from its ground. 2863 
W. Barnes Dorset Dial, (Philol, Soc. Cowkeart, a coward. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Wbrd-bk,, Cow-heart, coward. 


Cow-liea*rted,///.^- [cfi prec.] Faint-hearted, 
timorous, cowardly. 

1660 H. Adis Fannaiicks Mite ^iva. It will corroborate 
the Cow-hearted. 16S0 R. Mansell Narr. Popish Plot 16 
She [Lady Powis] struck him gently with her Fan on the 
hand, calling him Cow-hearted Fellow. 2791 Pop. 7 dies 
Germans II. 147 ‘ Me.ssmate, dost thou see any thing V cried 
the cow-hearted pilot from the coach-box. 1881 Cheg, 
Career •2.^0 ‘ You cow-hearted, .cow-built wretch [a horse] !' 

Hence €ow-liea*rtedii.ess. 

1718 Motteux Quix. III. 46 Valour lies just half 

way between Rashness and Cow-heartedness. 

Cow*-liee*'l, cowkeel. The foot of a cow 
or ox St., wed so as to form a jelly ; the dish 
prepared from this. 

1653 Moufet & Bennet Health's hnprov. (1746) 203 Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restorative. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 48 Take a Cowheel from the I'ripe 
House ready drest. Ibid. 93 Make a strong broth of Cow- 
heels. 1799 C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Lett. (1843) 

60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish, Daily News 

IQ June, The feet of sheep and oxen.-after being duly 
cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation of 

* trotters ’ and ‘ cowheels ’. 

Cowherd. Forms : i cii-hyrde, 5 cow- 
hird, 6-7 -heard. [Cow + Herd-.] One 
whose occupation is to tend cows at pasture. 

a 2000 Rect. Sing, in Thorpe .S'. Laws l. 438 Cuhyrde 
gebyreS )?set he haebbe ealdre cu meolc vii niht. c 2330 
Will. Paleme 4 A coohordt, {?at fele winteres . . bad kepud 
Mennes ken of l>e cuntre as a comen herde. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 97 Cowherde, vaccarius, vaccaria, 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 89 tiis grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and his father a Cowheard. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. 26 A cowherd from who.se lips . , flowed the 
first great English song. 

Cow'herdeSS, rare. [f. prec. 4- -ess ; cf. shep- 
herdess.'l A female cowherd ; a cowherd’s wife. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxvi. 330 The Cow- 
heard esse comming in . .said, Thou fellow, doest thou see the 
bread burne before thy face, and wilt not turne it? 1883 
Monier Williams Relig. Thought India 1. v. 112 Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and. .peasants. 

Cow-M:de, cowhide, sb. [Formerly pro- 
nounced with stress on hide, or with equal stress.] 

1. The hide of a cow (stript off, ‘raw,' or 

* dressed ’). (Also pi. t kine hides.) 

i640“2 Kirkcudhr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (2855'' 148 The 
best kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for iiij libs. 2676 
Hobbes (1677' 141 He himself slept on a good cow- 
hide. /Z1680 Butler Rem. 1 . 191 In a Robe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11790) VH. 
127 (Jod.) A negro, .his left arm wrapped round with a cow- 
hide. 2827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hide.?. 

2. Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

2723 Pope Dune. 1. 250 There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn 
at his side, One cla.“;p’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 
*759 OoLDSM. Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. 

3. C/.S. A Strong whip made of the raw or 
dressed hide of the cow. Gf. Rawhide. 

1839 Marry AT Diary Amer. Ser. 1. III. 230 He would 
receive forty lashes with a cow-hide. 1862 Sala Ship 
Chandler i, 6 The correction of a cowhide would be of the 
greatest po.ssible benefit. 

4. attrib. (kau'hdid). Made of cow-hide. 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast v, 12 He ..wore thick, cow- 
hide boot.?. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, 
Kicking the woman with his heavy cow-hide shoe. 2834^ J. 
Stephens Centr, Amer. (1854) 323 A heavy cowhide whip. 
Cow'-Mde, COwMde, [f- prec. sb., sense 
trans. To flog with a cow-hide. 

185s Carlyle Misc.ixSsj) IV. 356 He got his skin well 
beaten — cow-hided, as we may say-— by Charles XIL, the 
rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. 2864 W. Whitby 
Amer. Slav. 194 Cowhiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
1874 M. Collins Frances 11 1 . 84 Cowhided by a lady. 

Hence Co’w-h.idmg vbl. sb. 

2832-4 De Quincey Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 

needed a cow-hiding for insolence. 1889 Sat. Rev. 23 
341/2 Tall talk, which would hardly procure an extra cow- 
hiding per diem for a Bowery editor. 

Cow-house. A house in which cows are 
sheltered or stabled ; a cowshed, byre, or shippon. 

2530 Palsgr. 209/2 Cowe house, uacherie. 1688 R. 
Holme Amnoury 111, 243/2 In the Cow-House, a Boosee is 
the space between Range and Cratch. 1760-72 tr. yuan «§• 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 235 I was obliged to remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 2883 Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. 

f CO‘W-llU*hy. Se. Obs. [Derivation of second 
element uncertain ; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App. = ^ calf’, used in endearment 
or ridicule. ( The meaning cow-herd suggested by 
Jamieson does not appear in the quots.) 

2500-20 Dunbar * In secreit place ’ 58 Quod scho, ‘ Gra- 
mercye ! ray sweit cowhubye*. 2513 Douglas AEneis viii. 
Prol. 86 Knychtis ar koububis, and commonis plukyt 
cx20N\%. 2538 Bp. Dury in Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 
262 Fra France we thought to have gqttin a Rooby [Mon- 
sieur de Ruby] ; And yit is he nothing but a cowhul y. 
a 2603 M0NTG0MF.RIE Flyiing 627 An clauering cohoobie 
that crackes of the pharie. 

Oowish (kau'ij), sb. [prob, an imitation of 
an American Indian name.] A plant with an 
edible root found in the valley of the Columbia 
River in North America. 

2838 S. Parker Explor. Tour Rocky Mts. (1846) 223 The 
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cowisht or ‘bisctiit root grows on dry land, is somewliat 
la^er than a walnut, tastes like a sweet potato. 

Uowisli (kaiiijv a. [f. Cow + -ISH.] 

1 , Like a cow ; of the nature of a cow. 

1570 Levies Manij^. i4S''9 _ Cowisb, vttcctnim, 1607 
Schol. Disc. a^i.^Aniicki'. i. ii. 60 Brentius saith, A circle 
representeth Christes deaths as w'ell as a Crosse .. Peter 
Viret sayd : A Cowe is as good a signe of it., The cowish 
and circle-like signe. 
t 2 . Cowardly. Obs. 

1579 W. A. Rem. Lazaiess ZovCt Vision qf Raw Devise 
10 Amid the crewe of cowish carped knightes. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. ii 12 The Cowish terror of his spirit. 

Cow-iteli : see Cowage. 

t Cowitll. Obs. rare~^. [Anglicized spelling 
of Welsh cywydd^ A form of Welsh verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal alliteration or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless. It is the commonest form of 
bardic verse. 

161® Drayton Note.s 59 Some Makers,. 

Rehearse their high conceits in Cowiths. Ibid. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of equal! tetrameters. 

Cowke, obs, form of Coke. 

Cow* "keeper. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man. 

1680 Otway Cams Harms rv. i, Heav’^n keep me a C6w- 
Iceeper still — I say. 1771 Smollett Ilmny/u Cl. II, 10 
June, Let. i, EHe] had his head broke hy a cow-keeper. 
1842 Longf. Sp. StzH. 1. ii, Now here’s my master Victorian 
yesterday a cowkeeper and to-day a gentleman. 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 509 A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her dairy-farm. 

So Cow-keeping vbl. sb., dairy-farming ; ///. 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy farm. 

1883 A. R. Wallace Land Naticnaliz. 121 The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged hy cowkeeping and 
dairying. 1825 Every-day Bk. I. 870 This bull-field 

has since been, .occupied by a great cow-keeping landlord. 

Cowl (kaiili, sbj- Forms: i cugele, cusle, 
cuhle, [eiifle], 1-3 cule, knnele, cuuel, 3-4 
conele, couel, koiiel, 4 cole, 5-7 cowle, cool(e, 
6 coTile, 7 kowrle, 8 coni, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficulties. OE. 
renders L. cmulla by cugeU^ cngle^ cuhle and cuie, 
weak fem. ; also cufie wk. f. The former comes 
down in 1 2-1 3th c. cute., and the cmUy coivle 
{cmleS of later times ; aijle may be the parent of 
(which in Ancren R. would regularly stand 
for hwek), couek^ htmlj couel. OE. cugele is cog- 
nate with OHG. cttcula^ cugula, chugcla (MHG. 
kugele, hugely gugeiy LG. hogc!% a. eccl. Lat cuculla 
monk’s cowl, from cl. L. cucullus hood of a cloak. 
OE. appears to be cognate with MDu, covele, 
C(mel{e fem., in Kilian kovel^ mod. Dn. hetwel 
* cowl and to be connected with (perh, the origin 
of) Icel. kofl^ kujl str. masc. * cowl \ The history 
of cujle and its allied forms is obscure.] 

1 . A garment with a hood (yesiis capultald), 
worn by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and according to tlie usages of different orders, 
but * having the permanent characteristics of cover- 
ing the head, and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves ’ {Cal A. Diet'S, f Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. 

The cl. Lat. cuculhts was the hood of a cloak, covering the 
head only. The cowls of the early Egyptian monks covered 
the heads.aud barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
of monks, had become so long as to reach their heels, when St., 
Benedict restricted their length to two cubits. In the 14th 
c. the cowl and the frock were often confounded ; but it was 
declared at the Counc’d of Vienne ‘ we understand by the 
name of cticnlla a habit long, and full, but not having 
sleeves, and by that of floccus a long habit which has long 
and wide sleeves’. See Du Cange s. v. Cuculla. 

C961 iEj?Ei,woLD Rtile St. Benei Iv. (Schruer 89), psette he 
haebbe cugelan [Wells MS. culan, Tileriits Gloss culam, 
L. cucnllam^ and syric; sy on wlntra seo cuhle [W. cule, 
T. Gl. culam] of |?iccum hr£e7;le. Ibid, 91 pa;t he haebbe twa 
cuxelan [ IK culan, T. Gl. cuflan, L. duascttcuUas]. Ibid.^^, 
F-et is cu3;ele [T. Gl. ]>£et is cufie], <21x00 Q.B. Glosses in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 328 Cuctdla^ cugle. c 1205 Lay. 17698 SeoS- 
den ane cule of ane blake clacle [c 1275 one blake couelel. 
c 12X0 Winieney Rule Sf. Be 7 iet Iv. {titleSy Sancte Benediht 
3 yw '5 munece cule and ye.setteS mantel to^eanes f>aere cule, 
and hali:5raft, forl>an Jje hit nis la5,a hat munecene habben 
cule ; hodes hi ma^on habban. <2x225 Aficr. R. 10 Unwise 
. -het wenefi bet order sitte i 3 e kurtel oher ihe kuuele, <2x300 
Havelok 766 He ne broucte bred and sowel. In his shirte or in 
his couel. Ibid. 2904 Cuuel [rimes with] sowel. c 1315 Shore- 
ham no Under couele and cope The foule prede lythe. 1388 
Rez.Vesiib. Westm, Abbey In Archxol. LI 1 . 214 A vestry gyr- 
dyil to tukk uphys cole, c 1430 'LwiG. Min.Poems xio(Matz.) 
Madame. .Uhdemethe your comly cowle to have myn intent. 
cx^o Promp, ParrKgj Cowle, raunkysabyte,c«(rw/Zrc, cucnl- 
Ins. 1483 Caxton Gold. Le^. 330/4 He dyde of thab;^e of a 
bisshop and dyd on a cool and stode amonge the monkes. 
*530 Palsgr. 209/2 Coule for a raonke, froc. a 1677 Har- 
row vSVr;«r. Wks. 17x6 IL 17 It is not the . . badges of our 
Religion that make a Christian ; more than a Cowle doth 
make a Monk. 168a S. Pordagf. Medal Rev, 107 I know 
you’l grant the Devil is no Fool, He can disguise in Sur- 
plice, Cloak, or Cool. 1845 S. Austin Ra^tkds Hist. Ref. 
1 . 427 Luther, .travelled indeed in a most lowly guise ; the 
cowl he wore was borrowed. 1867 C. Walker Ritual 
Reason Why 201 The cowl is a loose vestment worn over 
the frock in the winter season and during the night office* 


b. Taken as tke sign of monkhood, or monastic 
orders, and hence sometimes as »« Monk. 

1633 Ubquhaut Rabelais L xl,_ The frock and cowle draw 
untoit self the opprobries, injuries and maledictions of the 
world, 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak xii, Bluff Harry 
broke into the spence And turn'd the cowls adrift, 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. L 28 He was meant for the cowl, but 
his mother.. let him make choice of the flat-cap. 

2 . Sometimes applied to the hood alone. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tonffy Captechon^ a coule or 
hood. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang, Uni. lx. § 638 
Monks hooded with cools. 17x2 Steele Sped, No. 497 P 4 
The red Cap and the Coul will fall under the same Contempt. 
1815 Moore Lalla R. 11824) 205 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 1849 Rock Ck, of Fa- 
thers L V. 48s The cowl is the hood belonging to the monk’s 
every-day habit. 1858 Mrs. Ouphant Laird of Norlazv 
II. 6 [He] took off his covrl in token of respect. 

3 . tram/, oxiA^g. 

1658 Rowland MottfePs Tkeaf, Ins. 981 The first . . hath 
as it were a grass cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. X8S2-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
IV. 174/2 Each of the cowls [of the Clio] seems. . to be com- 
posed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kingsley Wat&r-bab. 
(1S7S) I By the smoky town in its murky cowl. 

4 ;. A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on tlie top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation ; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel of a locomotive, etc. See Cow sb.K 

1812 Ann. Reg, 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of cliimneys. 1862 Ailmtxtim 30 Aug. 
263 Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain and yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. 
Hygiene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
X883 J. Y. Stratton Hops <5- Hop-pickers 35 The kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a cowl with a vane. 
1891 Times 16 Oct. 8/5 The work of providing her [a ship] 
with efficient ventilating apparatus is being pushed forward 
. .she will be furnished with the largest cowls afloat. 

6. Comh.y as cowl-Hke adj. ; t cowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk ; cowl-mnscle, the 
cucullaris or trapezius muscle. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng, vii. xxxvii, Our Cowleman's fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. 1884 Bower & Scott De Baby's 
Phaner. Ferns 53 A small cowl-like depression. 

Cowl, COttl (kaul), sbf^ Forms ; 3 envel-, 4 
pi. coTifles, 5 couel(le, kounele, kowuele, eow- 
uele, colie, 5-7 cowle, 7 coule, coole, kowle, 6- 
coul, 7- cowl, (cowel). [ME. *^cuvel{e (13th c. 
in ctweDsiaff)y covelle, app. a. OF. ctweie t—h. 
ciipella small vat or cask, dim. of cupa^ F. ctwe 
tub, cask, vaL But cf. also Ger. kuhel (glossed in 
MHG. cupa, tma)y OHG. *chubil (cf. mihth-cku- 
hiiiy milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
coivly considered by Grimm and Kluge to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the origin of our word 
is increased by the ambiguitv of the symbol ou^ ow^ 
in ME.] 

1 . A tub or similar large vessel for water, etc. ; 
esp, applied to one with two ears which could be 
borne by two men on a cowl-staff, arch, or dial. 

c 1250 [in Cowl-staff}. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 265 In 
lepes and in coufies [urr. C1400 koaueles, x^k c. cowles, 
couelle] so muche vyss [ =fish] hii soldo hym biynige, bat 
ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Mankode ul lx (1869.) 171 A kowuele ther was bi nethe, 
that resceyuede alle the dropes. IbicL Ixii. 173 Cowuele. 
c i<|4o Promp Parv. 97 Cowle, vesselle, iina. a 1450 Vac, 
in Wr.-Wulcker 6x6 Tmay, a covelle [see covet-tre in 2]. 
c 1450-75 Fid. Vocab. ibid, 808 Hec cupUy a colle ; kec Una 
idem est. 1502 Priv, Purse Exp. EUz. of York (1830) 4 A 
cowle for Water xij d. 1587 Mascall Govt. Caftle{i6zi) 71 
Prouide that they may haue water brought them in cowles. 
<7x642 Twyne in Wood A^fOxf Hist Soc.) I. 62 Carried 
awaye . . in a great cowle betwixt 2 men. 1647 Husbajidmajis 
Flea agst. Tithes 38 The Parson or Vicar is amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul every tenth day for tithe milk. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk I. 12 The Cowl is a water-vessel 
borne by two persons on the cowl-staff, Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal. led. 4) 127 Cowel for carrying fish. x888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk.y Cowl, a tub or barrel swung on a 
pole, or more commonly mounted as a wheel-barrow, used 
for carrying pigs’ -wash or liquid manure. 

t b. Applied to a liquid measure. Obs, [Cf. Ger. 
hubcl as a measure, Grimm s.v. 2 <^."1 
1467 Ord. Wore, in Eng. Gilds 371 That the comyns 
haue the Cowle to mete ale w*. Ibid. 382 That comyns 
have vppe ayen, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wt. 

f c. A cup. Obs. [Cf, med.L. ‘vasis 

potorii species,’ Du Cange.] 

[<7 x450 Vbc. in Wr.-WuIcker 577/10,, Ct*Pa, a cupe or a 
Co wle.] 1476 Will of Thurston (Somerset Ho.), A cup called 
a cowle. 

2 . Comb, f oowl-trae, coveltre »= CowLrSTxvrr. 

c X450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 602 Fkalangay a coveltre. 

Cowl (kaul), Ttf [f. Cowl 

1 . trans. To put a monk’s cowl on ; to make a 
monk of. 

1536 Latimer znd Serm, bef Conv. Wks. I. 48 Swaged 
and cowled with a Franciscan’s cowl. ax66t Fuller 
Worthies (1S40) 1 1 , 236 By such preposterous co wling of 
boys, and veiling of girls, 1848 Kingsley SamPs Trag. i. 
iii, Belike you’ll cowl him. 

2 . To cover as with a cowl or hood ; to draw 
over like a cowl. 

x8io Southey Kekotma ij. ii,The Rajah, .smote his breast, 
and o’er his face Cowl’d the white mourning vest. 1869 
Blackmore Lorua D, lix. The mountains, cowled with fog,, 


and seamed with storm. 1881 Palgrave V'isians Eng. zx6 
That stern Florentine apart Cowl’d himself dark in thought. 

t Cowl, Obs. [Cf. Coil To quarrel, 

1556 Rec. Nottingham IV. in We present the orgaue 
makar wyffe for cowllyng with hyre nebours [3 instances], 

€ow-la:iy. [app. a transposition of the name 
Lady-cow, which occurs earlier.] 

1 , A common jjrovincial name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the genus Coccindla \ also called 
Lady-cow, and (more usually) Lady-bird. 

x 6 % 6 Musart 07 Z Dtlicim (N.), A paire of buskins they did 
bring Of the cow-lady e.s corall wing; Powder’d o’rewith 
spots of jet. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Brit. Mag. 97 Our common 
Cow- Lady or Lady-Bird, as usually called. 1877 Stamford 
Mercury 24 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the size of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. 

2 . A fly used by anglers ; also an artificial fly of 
similar appearance. 

1676 Cotton Angler 325 The next is a Cow-lady, a little 
fly. 1684 R- H. Sch. Recreat, 162 Flies proper for every 
Month . . For May . , the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. X799 G. Smith Laboratory IL 290 The 
cow-lady, a small fly : the wings of a red feather, or stripes 
of a red hackle of a cock : the body of a peacock's feather. ■ 

Cowle (kaul). Anglo- Ind, [a. Arab. q^atd 
word, promise, bargain, compact, -which 'has 
become technical in the Indian vernaculars, owing ' 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law ’ (Yule).] 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe- conduct or amnesty. 

1688 in Wheeler Madras kx%6t.) 1 . 176 (Y.) The President 
has by private correspondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thome. ^ 1799 Baird in Owen 
Wellesley* s Desp. 128 , 1 requested Major Allen, .to proceed 
with a flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun. .on his unconditional suiTcnder. 1S03 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. IL 193 On my arrival in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants, 
b. Comb.i as cowle-Jlag. 

1799 Harris in Owen Wellesley’s Desp. 100 Cowle flags 
shall be distributed over the country, and safe-guards sent 
to all the villages. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. I. 39 
Cowle flags were hoisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poet, -ed), ppL a. [f. GowL 
sb.^ and zr. -i- -ED.] 

1 . h'urnished with or wearing a cowl. 

X561 T. Norton Calvinls Inst. iv. 87 The cowled Soph- 
isters. 159X Sylvester Dti Barias 1. v. 58 The Mytred 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer. C X7S0 Shenstone Ruin d 
Abbey 1x7 The cowl’d zealots. ^1890 Hosmer wi 4 . .S'. 
dom 95 Cowled and tonsured priests, 
b. trans/. 

1794 Martyn Rousseai/sBof. xxw. 332 A little membrane 
on each side uniting to form a cowled tube.. 1840 E. E. 
Napier Scenes For. Lands IL vi. 234 The cowled monster 
[a cobra]. x8sx Turner Dom. Arckii. IL v, 234 To block 
up the cowled windows. 

2 . Bot. Shaped like a cowl, cucullate. 

1838 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cowler, obs. erron. form of CooLli. 

Cowless (kau'les), a. nonce- wd. £f. Cow sb. 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Longnu Mag, Mar. 514 It is grasskss and cowless ; 
its only milk is goat's. 

+ CoW’lisb, ct. Obs, nonce-wd. [f. Cowl sb/ 
-f -ISH.] Characteristic of a monk; monkish. 
(Cf. Cowl i b.) 

X536 Latimer and Serm. bef. Conv.Wks. 1 . 49 That cowlish 
deliverance. . theyr papal spoliations, 
t Cow'listi. Obs. nonce-wd. [1 as prec + -1ST.] 
One who wears a cowl ; a monk. 

X637 N. Whiting Hist. Albino ^ Bell. A vij b, The Cowl- 
ists of this yongfiz age. 

Cowl-rake : see Coul v., Cole-bake. 

Cowl -staff, coul -staff. Forms: a. 3 
cnuel-staf, 6-^ cool®-, cowle, 6- coni-, cowl- 
staff. / 3 . 5-8 cole-, 6-7 coal-, coole-, 7 col-, 
coil-staff, y. 6-9 colt-staff. It cmelf, Cowl 
sbl-^ + Staee, in description of its primary use, that 
of carrying a * cowl ’. Partly through phonetic 
contraction, and partly by * popular etymology \ 
it came afterwards to be associated with 
Coal, and Colt ; but as a current word it is still 
generally associated with Cowl .r^.^] 

A stout stick used to carry a ‘ cowl being thrust 
through the two handles of it ; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens,, supported on the shoulders of two 
bearers ; a ‘ stang’. It was formerly afamiliarhouse- 
hold requisite, and a ready weapon, airh. and dial. 

t To ride on a cowl-staff, etc., ; to be set astride a pole and 
■ carried in derision about the streets ; a rough form of popu- 
lar punishment, inflicted esp. on a husband who allowed 
himself to be beaten or abused by his wife. See Brand 
Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. Nuptial Usages § 35. 

c X250 Gen. ^ Ex, 3710 xii 3 ider hem hauen bro^t • . 
An win-grape on an cuuel-staf. And toldeii hem oe lond is 
god. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 6'zf'z One clustre of grapes 
as moche as two men myght here bytwene them upon a 
colestaff. 1530- in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 02 
[They] stroke . . Wells on the brest w* y ‘ end of a grett cowle 
staff., 1580 Lupton Sivqila. 50 If a woman beat hir hus- 
bande, the man that dwelleth next unto hir shal ride on a 
cowlstaffe. 1592 Arden of Faversham v. i, [We] haue 
taken the Constable, .And carried him about the fields on 
a coltstaffe. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. iii. 156 Go, take 
vp these cloatbes heere, quickly : Wher’s the Cowle-staffe? 


COW-MILK, 


COWSLIP. 


^x64x Suckling GoUms iii. (ed. 2'^ 35 Mounting him upon 
a Cowle-staffe Which .. He apprehended to be Pegasus. 
c 2645 Howell II. 568 There are many that wear 

horns, and ride daily upon Coltstaves. 1698 Sidney Disc. 
Govi, ii. § 24 ! 1704 > 168 He resolv’d to follow the Crown, tho 
it were upon a Coalstaff. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond*s 
Gardening 182 Two Men will easily carry it upon a Colt- 
Staff, or Hand-Barrow. 1777 Hoole Comeniud Fis. World 
{ed, 121 84 One (^n carry as much by thrusting a wheel- 
barrow, before him* .as two can carry on a cole-staff. iSza 
Imison Sc. Art L30 When two draymen carry a barrel 
on a coulstaff, to which it is suspended by a chain, 
fb. as an appliance in bone-setting. Obs. 

2676 Wiseman Chiptrg. Treat, vii. v. 488 Instruments 
proper for the Reduction of the luxated shoulder are Ladder, 
Coulstaffe, Pulleys, Glossocomium, etc. 2683 Sir J. Bram- 
STON Autobiog. 297 A bone-setter, .came, .and tryed it with 
a coole-staff, which put my Son to extream torture. 

f Cowme, obs. f. Coomb 1, sense 3. 

rx44o Promp. Parv. 97 Cowme of come, cmnha. 

Cowiaforte, -fory, obs. ff. Comfobt, Com- 

FEEY. 

Cownand, obs. £ Coveitant. 
t Cow -milk. Ohs. or dial. Forms : i cH 
meoloc, 5~7 cowe-. [Cow The milk of the 
cow ; now cow's milk, cows' milk, 

(Tiooo Sax. Leechd. II. 40 Genim gate geallan. .mengwiS 
cu meoluc gif l>u wille. C1450 Tnuo Cookery-bks. no Take 
floure and cowe mylke. x^8 Paynel Salerne's Regim. 
E b, Goottis mylke, .is nat. .so full of curdes and butter as 
kowe mylke and shepis mylke is. 1349 Compl, Scot. vi. 42 
Ky mylk & ^oue mylk. 1636 Bacon Syltia § 51 Cow-milk, 
thus prepared, I judge to be better than Ass-mlik, 

Cownt-, obs. f. Count-. 

Cowntewery : see Counter sh.^ 

Cowniioie, obs. f. Convoy. 

Cownye, obs. Sc. f. Cunye. 

€o-work (ki7|Wx;*ik), v. [f. Co- i -h Work v~\ 
inir. To work together ; to co-operate. 

1623 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage viii. ii. (1614) 728 The . . proui- 
dence of God co- working in those workes of Nature and 
Industrie. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) in All things 
co-work for good. 1S60 Pusey Miiu Proph, 524 Man co- 
working with God. 

Hence Co-woTking vhL sh. woAppl. a. 
a 1G65 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit <1867^ 5 The man- 
ner of his [God’s] co-working in men. a 1684 Leighton 
Comm. X Pel. i. 2 .1817) Working and coworking grace. 

Co-wo'rker. [f. Co- 3 b -f Worker.] One 
who works together with another ; a co-operator. 

a 1643 J- Shute yndgem. Mercy (1645) 105 We are co- 
workers with God. <31653 Gouge C<7ww. Heb. iv. 8 God 
, . malcing men co-workers with himself. 1863 Holland 
Lett. yo7ieses xxi. 308 Work of this character, .establishes 
sympathy between the co-workers. 

Co-woTkman. rare. [f. Co-3b.] =prec. 

16x9 PuRCHAS Microcosmns Ixiv. 635 Co-workmen with 
God. 1626 W. ScLATER Exp. 2 These. (1629) 223. 

Co-worsliip : see Co- pref. i. 

Cowp, -e, var. Coup 3 ; obs. f. Coop, Cup. 
Cow-pa*r 3 ley. [Cow sh.l g ] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant Anthriscus {ChserophyP 
lum) sylvestris, wild in Britain, also called Cow- 
weed, Wild Chervil or Cicely. (Of recent 
origin.) 

1776 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. 1794 Martyn Rousseads 
Bot. xvii. 23X The first [Wild Chervil] vulgarly called Cow- 
weed or Cow-par.sley, has a smooth streaked, stalk. iSoo 
Sir j. E. Smith Flora Brit. I. 326 Ckceropkylltmt syhestre, 
Smooth Cowparsley, Wild chervil. 1882 'Garden 25 Mar. 
202/3 The Cow Pansnip and Cow Parsley, are often used in 
connection with other large and umbrageous plants. 

Cow-pa*rsiiip. [Cow sh. ^ 9.] 

1 . A large umbelliferous plant, HeracUum Sphon- 
dylium, wild in Britain : so named by Turner. 

1548 Turner Wdiwx of Herbes 76 SphandiUwn . . It may 
be called in englishe Cowpersnepe or rough Persnepe. It 
groweth in watery middowes and in ranke groundes about 
hedges. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv- Ixvi. 528 Turner calleth it 
Cowe Parsnep, or Medo Parsnep. 1579 I,.angham Card. 
Health (1633) 169 Cowparsnip or Wilde carrat growing in 
medows. -Some seethe it in drinke with leuen, and vse it 
instead of Ale or Beere. i88a Gardefi 6 May 306/2 Cow 
Parsnip. . is in no way injurious to animals, 

2 . Used as a generic name of all species of 
Heracleum, e.g. American C., H. lanatutn^ Giant 
C. of Kamtschatka, H. gigantmm, etc. 

^ 1780 CoxE Russ. Disc. 52 There are no trees upon the 
island ; it produces, however, the cow-parsnip which grows 
at Karatchatka. 

tCowpe. Ohs. [app. a. F. coupe, with sense 
of L. cupal\ ? A tub or cask. 

C147S Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 771 Plec arna, a cowpe. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 79 Cowpe, cupa. xSzz Malynes Anc. 
Law~Merch. 72 Onely the Cowpe must find the goodnesse 
of Indico by the working of it. 

Cow’-pem, sh. A pen or enclosure for cows.^ 
1635 Althorp MS. in Sinipkinson IFashinglofzs p. Ixxii, 
To n women 2 days a peece weeding the oates in the 
cowpenns. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. T?‘afis. XVII. 987 
As soon as they were set forth of the Cow-pens, they would 
fall a feeding. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. VI. li. 384 Driven 
from time to time into cowpens, 

b. Comb. Cowpen-bird (U.S.) = Cow-btbd 2 a. 
1826 J. Jennings in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1138 There 
is a bird in the United States of America, called * Cowpen’ 
emheriza pecoris, by Wilson. 1887 C. Ci Abbott Wasie- 
Land Wand. ii. 55 The cowpen-bircl, which is never mated, 
and for several months in the year deposits fertile eggs in 
the nests of other birds. 
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CJow-pesi, V. To pen cbws upon (a piece of 
ground). 

2688 J. Clayton Virginia iv. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 979 
A fresh piece of Ground . . will not bear Tobacco past two 
or three Years, unless Cow-pen’d ; for they Manure their 
Ground by keeping their Cattle . . within Hurdles, which 
tl^ remove when they have sufficiently dung’d one spot. 

Cowper, obs. f. Cooper ; var. Cooper. 
CJowperiaa (k«pi«‘rian), a. Anal. [f. the 
name Cowper -i- -ian. j Cowperian glands ; a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia ; discovered 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709). 
Also called Cowper s glands. 

2738 Med. Ess. Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 496 He proves the 
Gonorrhoea to affect.. Cowper’s and Littrd’s Glands. 2797 
M. Bailue Morb. Anai. (1807) 338, I do not recollect to 
have seen Cowper’s glands diseased. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life (ed. 2) 36 The glands representing the 
Cowperian glands of the male, and known in the female as 
the glands of Bartholin! or Duverney. 

So Cowperi'tis [see -ITIS], inflammation of 
Cowper’s glands. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org, 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inflammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing plant of Ceylon, 
Gymnsma lacliferum, N.O. Asclepiadacem, yield- 
ing a milky juice used for food. 

1830 Lindley Flat. Sysi. Bot. 213 The Cow Plant of 
Ceylon, .yields a milk of which the Cingalese make use for 
food. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. (i860) 473. 1854 Adams, 
etc. Nat. Hist. 419. 

Cowple, Cowpyll(e, obs, ff. Couple. 
Cowpon, obs. Sc. form of Culpon. 

CoW'-po^X, [Cow jAI] Also 8-9 -pocks, 
with sing. -pock. A vaccine disease which ap- 
pears on the teats of cows in the form of vesicles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Edward Jenner in 179S 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (Vaccination) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pock; the plural pocks taken 
as the natue of the disease (cf. measles), is conventionally 
spelt pox. 

\Rep. Committee Ho. Comm. (1802) XIV. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 1780 that Dr. Jenner 
first informed him of the particular nature of the cow pox 
as a sure preventive of small pox.] 1798 E. Jenner {title), 
An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vac- 
cinse ; a Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox. Ibid. 45 The Cow^ox protects the 
human constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 176 Traditionally, this fact has been 
established time immemorial, with regard to the casual 
Cow-Pock. 1806 R. Hill {title), Cow-Pock Inoculation 
Vindicated. 2852 Ord. Sc Regul. R, Engineers § 27. 225 
Women and Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 
Pox will not be allowed . . in Barracks. 2866 A. Flint jPr/wc. 
Med.{x^%<>) 1042 Cowpox is transferred to man and from 
one person to another by the introduction of a virus, and 
never, at a distance, by infection. 

Sometimes called Kine-pox. 

2803 E. S. Bowne in Scribner's Mag.W. 172/2, I had had 
the Kine Pox. 1868 Lossing Hudson 215 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated with the kine-pox. 
tCoW’-pox, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
vaccinate. Hence f Co w-poxing, vaccination. 
r&x^Inscr. on % Birch's Monumt.{St. Margaret Pattens, 
The practice of cow-poxing, which first became 
general in his day. .he uniformly, and till Deatli, pensever- 
ingly opposed. 2839 Cobbett Adv. to Fathers § 263 In 
hundreds of instances pensons cow-poxed by Jenner him- 
self have taken the real .small-pox afterwards. 

CoW‘-q.lia 3 j:es« Also cow- Quakers. 

1 . A popular name of Quaking-grass, Briza media. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal i. 87 Phalarts praiensis Is called 

z\s.Q Gramen tremulum .. z)aQXiS. Nantwich, Quakers and 
Shakers ; in some places Cow-quakes. 2690 Ray Synojsis 
(Britten & Hoik), Gramen tremulum cow-quakes dictum 
producit. 2722 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 380 
Great Spanish Cowquakes. a 2733 Lisle Husb. (1752) 280 
The cow-quake grass, or gramen tremulum,. is no indica- 
tion of poor land. 2777 J- Lightfoot A7(?m Scot. I. 99 
Cow-quakes, Quaking (jrass. 2879 in Shropshire Word-ok. 

2 . According to Halliwell and Wright, a name 
in the East of England of Common Spurry. 

Cowre, var. of Cover v.'^ Ohs . ; obs. f. Cower. 
Cowirie, cowry (kau»*ri). Forms : 7 (kauret), 
cowrey, cori, 8 oowree, cauri(e, 7-9 eourie, 9 
couri, -y, cowri, -y, 7- cowrie, cowry. [a. 
Hindi and Urdu hauri (kaudi):~~SkT. kaparda, 
kapardikal\ 

1 . The porcelain-like shell of a small gastro- 
pod, Cyprxa nwneta, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in some parts of 
Africa and Southern Asia ; also the animal itself, 
b. gen. Any gastropod (or its shell) of the genus 
Cyprsea or family characterized by their 

oval shape, undeveloped spire, and narrow aper- 
ture as long as the shell ; e.g. Cyprsea Europsea, 
the common cowrie of .the British coast. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsio's E, Ind. i. (1669'' 68 They 
[of Guzuratta] also make use of. .certain Shells, which they 


call Kaurets. 2678 J. Phillips TammieFs Trav. ind. 
1. ii. 22 Their other small Money are the little Shells 
which they call Cork 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 273 The 
small Shells, called Cowrie*s, which pass for Money in Ben- 
gale and other places. 1737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. I. xxviik 347 Their Trade is chiefly from a small 
Shell-fish called Courie. c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah ^ 
Lady i. 9 She wanted a few cowries to buy khauna. 2857 
Wood Common Obj. Sea-shore ii. 22 The little shell . . is 
one of the cowries, 2884 Miss North Lett, from Sey-. 
ckelles in Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. (Y.), A lovely cowrie two 
inches long, like mottled tortoise-sheik 

2. aitrib.ySsmco^vrie-sJieU. 

1827 COLEBROOKE Algebra 1 Twice ten cowry shells are a 
edeini. 1875 J evons Money (1878) 24 Cowry shells . . have 
long been used in the East Indies as small money. 

Cowrie pine : see Kauri. 

CowTse, obs. f Coarse, Course, 

CowrtcMs, obs. pi. of CuRCH, 

Cowrte, -youre, obs. ff. Court, Courtier. 

Cowrteby, var. ofCouBTEFY short coat 
Cowseliote, -scot, -shot, obs. ff. Cushat. 
t CJow'-sliard. Ohs. Also 6 -sherd, -shed, 

6- 7- sheard. [f. Cow sh.'^ -f Shard, var. of Sharn-] 
Cow-dung; a cow- turd. 

3579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19 The Scarabe flies ouer 
many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard. 2593 
Grf.ene Dcf. Co7my Catch. (1859) 49 Die beetle that - . at 
night takes up his lodging in a cowsherd. 2599 Chapman 
Hum. Dayes Mirth Wks. (1873) I- 96(D.j Blind as a beetle 
. . that in cowsheds fall. 1636 Bacon Sylva § 775 Turf 
and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels. 

f CoW'-shaajXl. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 -sherii, 

7- 9 -shorn, 9 -scairn, -shairn, [f Cow.rA^ + 
Sharn OE. sceam dung.] Cow-dung. 

2633 W. Burton Leic. (1777^ 2 in Leicester Gloss., 

The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the inhabitants 
are constrained . . to make use of., straw, cow-shern, and 
such like, a 2697 Aubrey Wilts Royal Soc. MS- 168 
(Hailiw.) Hartflies. .bred out of the dung of the deer, as 
beetles are outofeowshorne. 1808 R. Anderson 
Bail. (1819) 63 Ann, git cow-scairn . . Nowt meks a pultess 
better. 1884 Cheshire Gloss,, Cow-shorn or Cosv-sham, the 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham’s Gloss. 1820-6. 

Cow-sHn. 

1 . The skin of a cow (when stripped off) ; the 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trunks, or the 
like. Also attrib. 

1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair i, With a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk. 

2 . Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

8 . A whip of raw hide ; » Cow-hide 3. 

1833 Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885^ I, 87 He belaboured him 
with the ‘cowskin’. 2864 W. Whitby Amer. Slav. 1S7 
The man who wields the blood-clotted cow-skin. 

Hence Cow-sMa v., to flog with a cow-skin. 

<1x849 Foe W. E.Channing'Nks.. 1864 III. 239 Napoleon 
Buonaparte Jones . . is cow^inned with, perfect regularity 
five times a month. 

Cowslip (kau'slip). Forms : i ciislyppe, 
ciisloppe, 4-6 couslop(pe, 5 cowslope, -slowp©, 
-slyppe, cow©-, couslyppe, cowyslepe, (cow- 
slek), 5-6 cowslop(p©, 6 couslip, coiislape, 
6-7 eowslippe, 6- cowslip. [OE, cd^slyppe, app. 
f cii cow -k slyppe yisoons or slimy substance, i. e, 
‘cow-slobber’ or ‘cow-dung’ {ci. G. kuk-scheisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
'-sloppe, -slop may be compared with ME. sloppe, 
sloppy or wet place, and slops ; see Slop sb. and v.] 

1 . The common name of Frimula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers. Also called Paigle. 

cxooo Saxon Leechd. II. 326 Wyre gode wensealfe ; nim 
wudu merce . . cu slyppan. .secnuca ealle. c 1000 .^Ifrk's 
Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 135/26 Brittannica, cusloppe. a 1387 
Sinon. BarihoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Herbaparalisis, couslop. 
c 2440 Promp, Parv. 99 Cowslope, herbe [Pynson, cowslek, 
or cowslop], kej'ba petri, herba paralisis, ligustra. c 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 586/44 Glustmim, cowslyppe. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 141 Daffadowndillies, And cou- 
slips, and kingcups. 1589 Grkene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 
There growes . .The cowsloppe, the prirnrose, and the violet. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 89 In a Cowslips bell, I lie. 2663 
Pepys Diary 26 April, Beyond into the fields, gathering of 
cowslipps. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol 1. loi The tufted 
Cowslips breathe their faint Perfumes.^ 2860 GosSe Rom. 
Nat. Hist. 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

b. In U. S. commonly applied to the Marsh 
Marigold. 2856 A. Otux Manual Bot. U.S. xi. 

2 . Applied with qualifying words to various 
plants resembling ihe common cowslip, a. 
American Cowslip, DodecatJieon Meadia (N. O. 
Erimulacese), with umbels of large rose-purple or 
white flowers, found in woods in N. America, b. 
French or Mountain G., the Auricula {Primula 
Auricula), c. C. of Jerusalem, Jerusalem C., 
the Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis (N. O. Bora- 
ginacem ) ; also called C. of Bedlam, Bedlam C., 
Bugloss-C. t d. Our Lady’s Cowslip, the 
Yellow Star-of-Bethlehem {Gagea lutea, N.O. 
Liliacesi). e. Virginian O., Mertmsia or Pulmd- 
naria virginica (Treas. Bot ). 

* 5 flS~ 7 l 3 Cooper Thesaurus, Bulbtts ^tvestrh, our ladies 
couslapes. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 125 We call it in English 

86 
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COXeOMBICAIi. 


Sage of Jemsalem and Cowslip of Jerusalem, cxfizo T. 
Robinson jJf, With CousUps of Hierusalem so 

nice, Sweet Eglantine, and cloues of Paradise. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi in Scle (1656) 240 They {Primula 
Auricula^ zxt. called by divers women French cowslips. 
2676 BEALin Py^f/. Trans. XL 587 Cowslips of Jerusalem, 
peculiar to mitigate Hectical fevers. j866 Treas. Bot. 421 
The well-known Americaii Cowslip, Dode^aiheon Meadia^ 
grows in woods in the warmer parts of N orth America. Ibid, 
940 The Pulmmaria formerly held a place.. under the 
country name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plant-n.^ 
Cowslip, French- or Mountain-, Primula. Auncula, 

3. at f rib. and Comb.., as coivslip-hell, -bud, ■‘Ckeek, 
’garland, -spangled adj. ,* cowslip-ball, a ball of 
cowslip-blossoms, often made by children ; cow- 
slip-peep, -pip, a cowslip-blossom {diaC ) ; cow- 
slip tea, a drink made by infusion of the flowers 
of the cowslip ; also formerly a name for a variety 
of green tea (qnot. 1796) ; fcowslip-water, a 
decoction made from cowslips, used medicinally ; 
cowslip wine, wine made from cowslip-blossoms. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1.(18631 28 We wiH make 
a *cowslip“ball. i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr, 1 . 82 ^Cowslip 
buds, so early peeping. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose, These yellow ^Cowshp 
cheekes. 1794 Southey Wai Tyler i, Your friend , , 
Wreathed me this ^cowslip garland for my head. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. \ 1 , 29 Folks tell me that the May's in 
flower, That ^cowslip- peeps are fit to pull. 1835 — Rural 
Muse 36 in the cowslip-pips . . Five spots appear. 1840 
Mrs. Norton Dream 238 Pleasant walks through ^cowslip- 
spangled meads. 1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/2 Super- 
fine ^Cowslip Tea, i4jr. per lb. 1839 Mrs. Aunt 

.Judy*s Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 
cowslip tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 
i6ia J. Webster JVAite Dlvel hh, '“'Gouslep- water is good 
for the memorie. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Mng Housekpr. 
(1778) 325 To make ^'Cowslip Wine, i860 Geo. Eliot 
Mill on FI. 1. vi, Ways of . . making the cowslip wine. 

Cowslip'd, cowslipt (kau'slipt), a. [I 
prec. + -ed’i.] Covered or adorned with cowslips. 

1794 Southey J-Vat Tyler i, The western gale Sweeps 
along the cowslip’d dale. i8ai Keats Lamia i. 6 Cow- 
sliped lawns. 

Cowssing, obs. f. Cushion. 

Cowt, dial, f, Colt. 

t Cow-taili Obs, The bushy tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk j s= Chowry. 

1671 tr. BernieVs Voy. 84 (Y.) These Elephants have then 
also, .certain Cow-tails, .hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustachoes. 1774 W. Hastings m Markham Tibet (1876) 8 
Cattle which bear what are called cowtails, 1837 [see 
Chowry], 1840 H. H. Wilson Vishnu-gurdka (1868) IV. 
276 Ya^di. .waved over him a cow-tail brush. 

Cowter, var. Coutbbb, armour for the elbow. 
Cowtlie, obs. f. could (see Can v.^), Couth. 
Cowther, var. of Quither v , Obs,, to tremble, 
to be * all of a shake’. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sttiffe in Harl. Misc. Ml, 180 (D.) 
Plautus in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 
quaking. 

Cow*-tMstle. Berh, [See Cow sb.'^ 9.] A 
name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Carduus lanceolatus or C.palus- 
iris . , 

Later writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus alpinus {Mulgedium) the 
Blue Alpine Sow-thistle. 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Scolymos. .Some take it to be 
Cowtliistle. 1378 Lyte JOodoens iv. Ixxi. 535 Cooper 
calleth this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and Cowthistel. 
1603 Breton I pray you Wks. (1879 6 (D.) Like a mare that 
were knapping on a cow-thistle. 183a P'eg. Subsi. Food igi 
The Cow-Thistle (Sonchus alpmus'< . . grows spontaneously 
in Northumberland The stem, which is milky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders. 

Cow*“tree- [transl. Pg. palo de vcLcal\ 

1 . A South American tree, Brosinmm Galacto- 
dendron (called by Humboldt G, utile), N. O. Arto- 
carpacem, abounding in a juice closely resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into the 
trunk, and is an important article of food. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 95 The famous Cow Tree 
. .of South America, wliich yields a copious .supply of a rich 
and wholesome milk. 1866 Treas. Bot. 171 The Cow-tree 
ields a milk of as good quality as that from the cow. 

. Subsequently applied to other trees yielding a 
milky juice ; e.g. the Cow-tree of Para, Mimusops 
elata, N. O. Sapotacese ; of British Guiana, Taber- 
naemoniana utilis, 

1863 Bates Nat, Amazon ii*. (1864'i 38 The Massaranduba, 
or Cow-tree . . producing from its bark a copious supply of 
milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 

Cow-turd. Now vulgar or dial, A clot of 
cow-dung (e.g. in a pasture). 

c 1485 Digby Myst, ii. 101 Butt in a cow tord dyd ye 
slyde. TS47 Boorde Brev, Health cxciv. 68 Use local 
playsters, and among al other thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. 1383 Lloyd Treas. Health N j, Take a 
drye coutord. 1690 W. Walker Anglo-Lat, 172. 

transf. 1637 Bastwick Litany ii. 21 The Prelates, .put 
vp their fingers to their Foure-Square Cowturds, and giue 
him a nod with the head. 

2 . Comb, oow-tuid-bob, the larva of a beetle 
found in cow-dung, used by anglers as a bait ; so 
coTv-turd-fly. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m, iv. § xo (1689) 39. 1684 
R. H. Recreat. 162 Flies proper for every Month.. 


For May. .the Peacock-fly, the Cow.1ady,the Cow-turd fly. 
1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 246 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-bait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cowuele, obs. f. Cowl 
C owurs, Cowurt, obs. ff. Course, Court. 
Cow'-weed. Herb. [See Cow sh.'^ 9.] Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley {Anthriscus sylvestr is). 

1744 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIIL 21 They first 
gather’d me the Cicutaria vulgaris oi John Bauhin, or Cow- 
weed. 1761 Ibid. LII. 90 The Cicutaria vulgaris of the 
botanists .. in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1777 J. Lightfoot Flora iVtuf. (1792) 
1 . 167 Chaerophyllum sylvestre, Wild cicely or cow-weed. 

Cow-wheat. Herb. [From the prevalence 
of the species Melampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are apt to be mixed with 
the grain ; hence Gr. fiiKaintvpov * black wheat ’ ; 
the Eng. name answers to med.L. tritictmi vac- 
cinum or bovinum, Fr. bli de vache, Ger. kuhwetzen, 
in 1 6th c, kuweyssen (Dodoens), Du. koeweyte 
(Kilian) : cf. Cow 9.] 

1 . A plant, Melampyrum arvense, N. O, Scro- 
phulariaceae, which grows in corn-fields in the E. 
and S. of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes distinguished from other species as 
Purple Cow-wheat. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 11, xiv, 163 Horse floure, or Cowe 
wheate..hath a straight stemme. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
I. Ixviii. 91 The seed of cow wheat raiseth up fumes. 

2 . Extended as a book-name to the other spejcies 
of Melampyrum, as Crested Cow- wheat {M. cHsta- 
tuirC), Meadow Cow- wheat {JM. pratense). Wood 
Cow-wheat {M. sylvaticum). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixix. 91 Red leafed wild Cow 
wheat. 1756 Sir J. Hill Herbal 123 Cow-wheat, Melam- 
Pyrwn, The flower con.sists of a single petal, and ap- 
proaches to the Inbiated shape. 1834 S. Thomson Wild Rl. 
III. (ed. 4) 223 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Melampyrum pratense, or common cow-wheat. 

3 . Locally applied to the Yellow Rattle, Rhin- 
anihus Crista-galli. 

So in S. W. Cumberland (Britten and Holland). 
Cowyne, obs. Sc. form of Coffin. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias ^g, Of spechis a cowyne J?a 
mad til hyme met. 

Coac (kpks), sb. colloq. Abbreviation of Cox- 
swain, 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

Cox, v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To act 
as cox or coxswain to (a boat) ; also intr. 

Mod. The man who coxed his college boat. 

Oox, var. of cock's ; see Cook sb.^ 

1667 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all iii. i. By Coxbones, 

Cox, var. of Cokes Obs., fool, and of CoxE. 

11 Coxa (kp ksa). iY. 00X80. [L. ;= hip.] 

1 . Anal. The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; *also 
applied to the ischium and to the coccyx ’ {Cyd. 
Soc. Lexl). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Co.*’*, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Hip, the Huckle-bone, 1754-64 Smellie 
Midwif. I. In trod. 34 The legs must be amputated at the 
Coxa. 

2 . Zool. The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, araclmida, and Crustacea. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. 183 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa. 18^ M«Murtrie Cuvier’s 
Anim. Kingd. 288 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body, .is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anhn. \\\. 405 The first sternum is. .largely 
hidden by the coxse of the metathoradc limbs. 

Coxal (kp*ksal), [f. prec. + -al.] Pertaining 
to the coxa; a. pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint ; b. pertaining to the coxa of insects, etc. 

1833 Encycl. Brit, HI. 12/1 Ossa innominata, coxal or 
haunch-bones. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anim. vi. 332 
The coxal joint of the antenna. 1878 Bartley tr. 
i. 36 The iliac, or coxal bone. 

Coxa'gfra Pathol. [Gr. 0,7^0 catching, trap, after 
podagra li'ayp for the feet, fig. gout], pain in the 
hip. CoxaTgia [Gr. -oRyia pain], CoxaTgy [F, 
coxalgie], pain in the hip-joint ; disease of the hip- 
joint. CoxaTgic [cf. F. coxaigique\ ir., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Cozartbri'tis [Ar- 
thritis], gout in the hip ; coxitis. 

1859 ToxiVi Cycl, Anat, V. 208/1 Caries and necrosis of the 
pelvic bones , - chiefly occur as the consequences of coxalgia. 
xZtys Daily Nesos 28 Nov, 6/6 A child afiected with painless 
coxalgia. Ibid, 25 Noy. 6/1 Coxalgie patients , . unable 
to walk even upon crutches, *831 ^ Mayne Exp. Lex, 
237/1 Pain in the hip-joint; hip-joint disease . . coxalgy. 
tCo*xbody. [ef. Cock (See quot.) 

1633 Urouhart Rabelais n. xvii. That the Pages of the 
Palace might play upon it [the pavement] with their dice 
or at the game of coxbody. 

Coxcomb (kp'ksk^tim). [ = Cockscomb] 

1 1 . A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s comb in shape and colour ; Cockscomb 
2. Obs. 

1573 TussER^jy«j^. (1878) 24 He . . shall striue for a cox- 
come, and thriue as a daw. - 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 
226 What is your Crest, a Coxcopibe? 1605 — Lear i. iv. 
1 16 Fool. If thou follow him, '.thou must needs weare my 
Coxcombe. 

t 2 . A ludicrous appellation for the head; = 
Cockscomb Obs. 


1399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. 1. 57 The skinne is good for your 
broken Coxcombe. 1601 — Twel. N. v. i. 193 If a bloody 
coxcombe be a hurt, you haue hurt me. 1624 Ford Sims 
Darling m. i, The knight broke his_ coxcomb. 1694 
SoxsrHi£.Tkvi'& Fatal Marr. 1. i, To score him over the Cox- 
comb. 1704 W. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 
181 Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation. 1866 Kingsley 
Herev). II. xiv. 242 Who may have seen them come in., 
with bleeding coxcombs. 

3 . A fool, simpleton {pbsl) ; now, a foolish, con- 
ceited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress ; a fop ; ‘a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments ’ (J.). 

*573 Tusser Hush, 11878) 147 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puifed with pride. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. r. 
(15S6) 2 It were the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
runne headlong without any profite into danger. 1399 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 79. 1604 — Oth. v. ii. 234 Oh murd’rous 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so good a 
wife? 1667 Pf-PVS (1879V IV. 236 A vain coxcomb 

he is, though he sings and composes so well. « 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. 11S43 867/2 Oliver, .was a brave 
fellow'., but that Richard, that coxcomb, .was surely the 
basest fellow alive. 1712 Arbuthnot y. Bull in. vi, I told 
him, ‘ He was a coxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions I ’ 1765 Goldsm. Double Transform, 
54 Fond to be seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
at her levy. 1803 Mackiotosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 
259 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satire was 
intended to scourge. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char, 
Wks. Bohn) II. 38 The young coxcombs of the Lile Guards. 

t b. Applied to a woman. Obs. 

1634 Massinger Very Woman in. ii, Cuculo. You tried 
my wife. Alas ! you thought she was foolish . . you have 
not found it. Pedro. I have found a pair of coxcombs. 1733 
Fielding Amelia vu. iv, [Mrs. Bennet .speaking] Latin., 
said [my aunt] had made me a downright coxcomb. 

t 4 . As a name of various plants; — Cocks- 
comb 5. 

1578 [see Cockscomb 5 a], 1678 Phillips, Coxcomb, a sort 
of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Rattle. 1756 Sir J. Hill 
He 7 ’bal 119 Coxcomb, Pedicularis. The flower consists of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

J* 5 . ? A kind, ot lace with an edging like a cock’s 
comb. Obs. 

1693 Lend. Gaz. No. 2862/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, middle-siz’d floweis and Coxcomb loop.s. 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal xi. (D. , To trim liis light grey frock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. 

Q. at trib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. 

1782 J. Warton Ess. Pope IT. xii. 309 I'he conceit of 
coxcomb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it below the original. 
1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 327 Tir’d and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. vi. ni. 
§67. HI. 326 The easy dupes of coxcomb manners from the 
court, 1848 Clough Amours de P'oyage i. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden I walk. 

b. tomb., as coxcomb-hunting', coxcomb-proof 
adj. ; + coxcomb-bird, a parrot. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. in. i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-hunting by this time. 1763 Rowe 
Ulyss. Prol. i. 18 She was coxcomb proof. 1732 Pope Ep. 
Cobham 5 The coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 

Hence various nonce-wds. CoxcombaTities, //. 
things coxcombical. Co’xcombess, a female cox- 
comb. Co'xcombliood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb. Co-xcomby tt., belonging to or 
characteristic of a coxcomb. 

1831 Mrs. Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer. xxx. (1839V 281 
Nick nacks, bronzes, busts, cameo.s, and alabaster vases., 
in short, all tlie coxconialitics of the drawing-room. 1827 
Lamb Lei. to Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven 
no coxcombess had invented Albums ! 1845 Blackm. Mag. 
LVIIL 243 In the potent prime of coxcombhood. 1883 Ibid. 
641/2 A costume condemned as coxcoinby. 

Coxcombic \kf?kskJu mik, -k^'mik), a. [f. 
prec. + -10.] -next. 

1784 Morning Post, Its greatest beauties have been 
selected and condemned with all the as.surance of cox- 
combic pertness. 1830 F raser's Mag. 1 , 368 The coxcombic 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow sensele.ssness, 
of some, .writers. 

CoxCO'Xubical, a. Also coxcomical. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 
foolishly conceited ; foppish. 

17x6 Rowf. 11, i, Such a.. whimsical coxcomical.. 

kind of a Husband. 1749 Mrs. Delany 7 ^^ Corr. ; 1861) 
11 . 524 She is a little coxcombical, and affects to be learned. 
1820 Exatumer No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcombical bookseller 
..introduced the fashion. 1832 Dickens 7 /m/^ xviii, 
He is . . the mo.st coxcomical and utterly brainless ass ! 

2 . Ofj pertaining to, or characteristic of a cox- 
comb, 

1770 Mad. D’Arblay Eafiy He. .assumed a cox- 

combical assurance and indolence joined. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xiv, That singularly coxcomical work, called 
Euphues afid his England. 1844 Kinglake Eothm fCx. 
(1878) 123 A curiously coxcombical lisp. 1861 T* A. Trol- 
lope La Beata 1 . iv. 76 The tirade.. was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. 

Hence Coxcombica-lity, coxcombical quality or 
act. Coxco’mbically adv., in a coxcombical 
manner, like a coxcomb. 

1766 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 308 Cure him of his cox- 
comicality, and he may do good. 1834 H. C. Robinson 
Diary III. 53 Not the least of his coxcqmbicalities. a 1763 
Byrom Remarks (R.), This coxcombically mingling Of 
rhymes, unrhyming, interjingling. 1833 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVII. 434 Your creatures who prate coxcombically of 
belonging to the juste milieu. 
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+Co*xco2iibing, vhlsh. nonce-wd. The 
making a coxcomb or fool {of). Qi. fooling. 

1664 Let. in Eep. Comm. Hist. MSS. Vn.484 SirR. T... 
if all be true, made a very coxcoming of Prynne. 

Coxco-mbity. rare. [See -ity.] « Coxcombry 
2 , 2 b. 

£ri68o Aubrey Lett. Emin. Persons (1813) II. 537 Our 
present writers reflect so much upon particular persons, and 
coxcom,beities,_that 20 yeares hence they will not be under- 
stood. 18^ Knight Once npon a Time 11 . 140 Inferior 
masters paint coxcombities that had no relation to universal 
inodes of thought or action. 

t CO’XCOmbly, a. Oh. Also 7 cookscombly. 
[f. Coxcomb + -ly i ,] ResembliDg, or of the nature 
of, a coxcomb; characteristic of a coxcomb or fop. 

1585 Lupton Not able Tk. (1675) 276 You cox- 

combly knave, said he, it is a Mill. 1611 Beaum & Fl. 
Maiiis Trag. i. ii. My looks terrify them, you coxcombly 
ass, yon ! 1653-3 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., The fellow would 
not be known, which my Lord imputed to his coxcombly 
humour. 173(5^^ Apol. (1756 • I. 124 With all the true 

coxcombly spirit and humour that the, .character required. 
iSaS Scott Al M. Perth xvi, Go., and may I never see 
thy coxcombly face again. 

Hence tCoxcomhliness. 

1765 J. Hoadly \n Garrick* s Coyr.{xZ’^-i> I. 185 , 1 thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness in the part 
of Lord George Brilliant. 

Coxcombry (k^*ksk<ymri). [f. as prec. + -by.] 

1 1. Foolishness, foolery. Ohs. 

1608 Middleton Trick m. iv, Thou kitchen-stuff-drab of 
beggary, roguery and cockscombry. 

^ 2. The action, behaviour, or manner character- 
istic of a coxcomb ; foppery. 

1774 Westm. Magr. II. 348 Our spunk of valour is de- 
generated into coxcombry. 1828 Macaulay Misc. Writ. 
(i860) I. 243 The solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton. 1857 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxii. 82 Military coxcombry 
and ignorance were always at work in India. 1870 R. B. 
Brough Marston Lynch x. 82 Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable coxcombry. 

b. (with a and pL") A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb; a thing in which foppery is embodied. 

179a W. Roberts Looker-on No. 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade in the city, except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws.^ 1793 Ibid. No. 58 He. .must even introduce his 
coxcombries, affectations, and eccentricities into. . the pulpit 
183a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (.1850) 367 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, to say so. 184^ Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 34. 124 A perfection.. which by itself, and regarded in 
itself; is an architectural coxcombry. 1878M0RLEY Diderot 
1, 137 Some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. 

3. Coxcombs collectively. 

1818 Byron Beppo Ixxv, Of coxcombry’s worst cox- 
combs e’en the pink.^ 1823 — Island n. xiv, No babbling 
crowd Of coxcombry in admiration loud. 

tCoxe, COX. Ohs. rare. =C0XA. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirtirg. 176 Of woundis in be haunche, 
and of be coxe, of be knee, and of boon is of be feet. Ibid. 
227 Of an enpostym of be haunche & of be cox. 

Coxe, obs. form of Coax, Cokes. 

Coxen, obs form of Coxswain. 

II Coxemdix. PI. coxs-ndices. [L., f. coxa^ 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the isjhium, the ilium. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 344 Their Coxendices are 
distracted and parted asunder. i7a;^Si Chambers Cycl. 
Anat. Table Fig. in. 16-19 Os Innominatum or Coxendix. 
1866 Blackwood Cmrf. Nowell xxxSy. (1883' 207 A dahlia 
whose stake had gone through his waistcoat-back and 
grazed his^coxendix or something. 

Coxitis (kFksoi'tis). Pathol, [f. Coxa - h - itis.] 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nerv, Dis. 59 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis. 

Co'xless, a. ff. Cox sh.} = Coxswainless. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct 7/1 Seven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fours. 

Coxocerite (.k^^ks^-serait). Zool [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. Kkp-a.'s horn + -ITE ] ‘ The basal segment 

of the antenna in Crustacea * (Sfd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim.^ vi. 314 An imperfect 
basal joint, produced into a prominent cone, perforated 
behind and internal to its apex ; here called coxocerite. 

Hence Coxoceri'tic pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite. 

Coxo-fe*llloral« a. Anal. [f. L. coxa hip + 
femur femor- XkA^femordl-is of or pertaining to 
the thigh ] Pertaining to the coxa or ilium and 
the femur ; ilio-femoral. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet* s Anat. 173 The coxo-femoral and 
scapulo-humeral articulations. 

Coxon, obs. form of Coxswain. 

Coxopodite (kpks^>*pi 7 d 3 it). Zoot. [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. trod- foot + -jte.] The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the Arthropoda, 
esp. the Crustacea. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 94 The abdominal legs., 
consist each of seven joints, .the proximal joint Is known as 
the ‘coxopodite’. 1880 Huxley Crayfish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite. 

Hence Goxopodi'tic a., pertaining to the coxo- 
podite. 

18& in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 Rolleston Sc Jackson 
Anim. Life 182 The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 

Coxswain, cockswain (k^-ksw<fin, k^-ks’ni. 
Also 5 cok-, koke-; 7-8 coxon, coxen. [L Cock 
sb.^ ship’s boat -h Swain ; cf. boatswain. The 
spelling coxswain (which would more logically be 


coxwain^ since cox ^ cocks') has in the present 
century quite established itself in ordinary use. 
Thence also the familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
vb. to cox,'] The helmsman of a boat ; the person 
on board ship having permanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of which he has command unless a 
superior officer is present. 

In a man-of-war the Captain's caxsTuam^ who has charge 
of the captain’s boat and attends his person, ranks high 
among petty officers ; the Admiral's coxswain in a flag- 
ship ranks still higher. 

0. 1463 Mann. 4* Househ. Exp. 219 Gevyn . . to the 
cokswaynne in almesce, j. d. 1481-90 Howard Househ. 
Bks. (RoxbV 68, I toke the kokeswayne of the Maty xx. d. 
1633 T. James Voy. 82 J'he Cock-swaine and his Glng 
fetcht them. 1724 Land. Gaz, No. 6289/1 A handsome 
Barge, with a Cockswain and 12 Men. 1842 F. Cooper 
Jack d Lantern I. 157 ‘Bad fig’, sputtered Jacques, 
* Raoul’s cockswain 

^ 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 5 The Cox- 
swaine is to haue a choyce gang to attend the Skiffe, to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson's Yoy. 
in. ix. 399 The boat’s crew ,. were in number eighteen and 
the Cocxswain. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. vi. 
219 The captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain. 

V. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 35 The Coxon 
hath.. 3 [shares], x66o Pepys 24 Apr., The Coxon 
of the Vice-Admiral came for me. 1708 MotteuX Rabelais 
IV. xxiv. (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 
Gunnel. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine Cockswain 

or Coxen^ the officer who manages and steers a boat. 

Hence Co'xswaiuless a.^ without a coxswain. 
Co*xswaizi.sl 3 .ip, skill in steering. 

x^2 Standard 20 July 2/8 The Thames Cup, for Cox- 
wainless Fours. 1886 Pall Mall G. 10 July, There were 
singularly few mistakes made in the coxswainless races. 
1885 Bells Life 15 June 3/7 [They] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Coxy, var. of Cocksy. 

1728 Ramsay Gen. Mistake 199 Yon little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait. 

Coxygeal, erroneous var. of Coct ygeal. 
tCoy (koi), sblS Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
q.Tioy(e. [a. Du. kooi, formerly cdycy in same 
sense, a parallel form to MT)u. couwe ^ yilB-Cx. 
kotme, kouwe WGer. cawia, cauwia^ a. L. cavea 
hollow, enclosure, Cage.] 

1 . A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; a Decoy. 

1621 [see Coy-duck]. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh for a 
coy. Ibid. 172 He advised me . . to bring a spring into my 
coy, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 133 (D.) Until the 
great mallard be catch’t in the coy. a 2823 in Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia. 1877 in G/om. Holderness 46. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock a/. W. Line. Gloss..^ Coy^ a decoy for taking wildfowl. 

2. A lobster-trap, dictl. 

*733 in W. Rye Cromer iyZZcp 72 In 1733 Richard Ellis. , 
granted licences to erect ‘ lobster coys ' off Cromer, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ Coy . .2. A coop for lobsters. 

3. Coy-duck. Alsoy^*. 

1629 Gaulk Holy Madn. 381 His mony flies out (like 
Stales or Quoyesl to fetch in more. 1639 Lady A limony 
ni. vii, I have mo.st fortunately made their pages ourcoyes. 

4. attrib. and Comb.^ as coy-bird^ ’■dog, -house, 
-man, -pool. Also Coy-duck. 

1634-3 Brereton Trav. (1844) 44 John my coyman re- 
ported it. Ibid. 171 (Bridgewater) About half a mile hence 
IS Orion’s coy, which is placed near a highway. This is a 
large spacious coy-pool. .There are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. Ibid. xq'z None so little, nor seeming so nimble 
as ray coy-dogs. Ibid., The coy-house is larger than mine. 
1639 Saltmarshe Pract. Policy 54 They will invite a 
returne of their like, and as quoy favours bring home more 
of their kinde to you. 165^ M. Lawrence Use ^ Pract. 
Faith 534 The Devil hath his coy-birds .. to draw others 
into his net. 

t Coy, sb.‘^ Ohs.—^ [Seems to go with CoYz'.^ : 
but may be from CoY ?/. •] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the like. 

a 1400 Octouian. 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 
a bloman be hym bysyde . . For he hym maketh , . A nyse 
coye \rime Troye]. .The coye ys with hys handys two, 
Clappynde togedre to and fro. 

t Coy, sb.'^ Obs. [a. F. coy ‘a sinke’, or as 
fosse coye ‘ a priuie, jakes, house of office Cotgr. 
(/zA * quiet or retired ditch ’.)] ? A sink. 

1620 Markham AVrmv. Hitsb, (1625') 68 You shal in the 
lowest part of the ground (either ioyning vpon some other 
spoyled ground, or vpon the Sea wall or banke) place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else oner the wall and banke into the Sea. 

Coy (koi), dJ. Forms: 4-6 coie, koie, 5-6 koy, 
5 koye, 6 Sc. qiioy(e, 4 - coy, [a. F. cot (fern. 
coite) earlier quet quetzi—la. *quetuSf from 
at rest, still, quiet] 

f 1. Quiet, still. Chiefly in to bear, hold, keep 
{oneself) coy. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne (1810) 281 Cambinhoy beres him coy, 
C1380 Sir Ferumh. 2286 Roland cryede an he3..Many 
sansynz J^an huld hem coye. z:i4So Merlin 318 His 
felowes. . were stille and koy that seiden not o woroe. 1333 
Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 540 Rycht closlie than tha held 
thame all full quoy. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 163 
The court was Coy, comroandit was silence,^ 163a Lith- 
Gow 'I rav. IV. (1682) 158 Their Superiours, before whom 
they, .keep great silence, and are wonderful coy during the 
time of their presence, 
t b. of things. Ohs, 

1513 Douglas Mneis n. tx. 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


schawin, wont to be quoy. 1393 Drayton Eclogues vii. 43 
The.se things beene all to coy for mee, Whose youth is spent 
in jollity. 

f Q. Ct a quiet hint. 

1579 Lyly Euplmes (Arb.) 52 Euphues, though he per- 
ceiued hir coy nippe, seemed not to care for it. 

2. Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

a. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyness (sometimes vdth emphasis on the dis- 
playing) ; not responding readily to familiar ad- 
vances ; now esp. of a girl or young woman. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 2 Ye ryde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, sittynge at the bord. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coy, or sobyr, sobrius, modestus. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 43 She was to them, 
as koy as a crokers mare. 1592 Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad. g 6 
*Tis but a kiss 1 beg : why art thou coy? ^ 1622 Wither 
Philarete, fuven. (1633) 669 That coy one in the winning. 
Proves a true one being won. 1704 Pope Windsor Far. xg 
As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address Nor quite 
indulges nor can quite repress. 1863 Trollope Belton Esi. 
X. 114 Why should she hesitate, and play the coy girl? 

b. of actions, behaviour, looks, etc. 

1590 Spenser jF. Q. 1. ii. 27 He felning seemely merth. 
And shee coy lookes. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 66 g Love’s coy 
touch. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 310 Subjection. .Yeilded with 
coy submission, modest pride. 2720 Gay (17.^5)11. 

165 The cruel nymph well knows to feign . . coy looks, and 
cold disdain. 1825 Scott Betrothed ii, What value were 
there in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 
delay? 

c of animals ; and fg. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 80 If he [the hawk] be froward 
and coy ; when he kills, reward him not as usually. 1821 
Clare VilL Minstr. i. 14 The coy rabbit ventured from 
his den. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4* Y. I. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover, 

d. transf. Of a place or thing : Withdrawn from 
view or access, inaccessible, secluded. 

1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 83 The Bibliotheca Ambro- 
siana..is not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
selves be seen, axq^q Grainger (J.), The Nile's coy 
source. 1830 Scott DemonoL vi. 185 Pursuers of exact 
science to its coy retreats. 

e. Const, ^or inf . : Reserved, backward. 

1576 Fleming Pdnopl. Epist. 37 If good men be coy of 
their counsell. 1616 R. C. Times* Whistle v. 1803 A true 
joviall boy, And one that of his pur.se is nothing coy. 1633 
P. Fletcher Pisa Eel. v. xiv, Unworthy they of art, who 
oftheir art are coy. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Unkmdnessel, 
Lord, make me coy and tender to offend, 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 112 And her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech. 

f 3. Of distant or disdainful demeanour. Also 
quasi-adv. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddods A.nsw. Osor. 67 h, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians I pray you, because we geve 
our endevour to learne Statutes of Christian Religiopu 
1391 Spen.ser VTrg. Gnat 494 A yoweman.. Their match in 
glorie, mightie, fierce, and coy. 1506 Shaks. Tam. Skr. ii. 
i. 245, I finde you passing gentle : ’Twas told me you were 
rough, and coy, and sullen. x6xi Cotgr., Mespriseresse, 
a coy, squeamish, or scornefull d?me. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 89 He first goes to Prince Perwees-.whom,. 
he found so strangely altered, so coy and stately. 
t4. 7b make it coyx to affect reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyngs^q She made it as koy As 
a lege de may. — Magnyf. 1262 'The knave wolde make it 
koy, and he cowde. 1530 Palscr. 624/2, I make it coye, or 
nyco. .je fais lestrange. 

1 6 . Lascivious. (? an error ; but cf. Coy v.'^ 3 .) 
1570 Levins Manip. 214/14 To be coy, lascmire, coire. 
Ibid., Coy, lascinus, salax. 

Coy tkoi), Also 4 koy, 7 qnoy. [f. Coy 
a.i or perh. originally an aphe tic form of accy, 
A.GQ0iY, O¥. aeoier vh."] 
fl. trans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 752 To . . koy hem, that thei 
sey non harme of me. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., He 
coyed also bothe beast, fouie, and tree. 1330 Palsgr. 488/2, 
I coye, I styll or apayse. 

To stroke or touch soothingly, pat, caress. 
1340-70 Alisaunder xxjs Hee coies hym as hekan with 
his dene handes. 1375 Turberv. Paulconrie 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 2 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 1645 Hall Rented. 

Discontents §23 Like a dog, which being coyed, and 
stroked, follows us at the heels. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Re- 
creation II. (1706) 74 Be very mindful of coying them 
[Sparrow hawks] as much as you can. 

t3. To blandish, coax, court, gain over by 
caresses or coaxing. Obs. 

CX490 Promp. Patv, 86 (MS. K.), Coyyn, hlandtor. 1367 
Turberv. Ovids Epist. 83 Sir Paris gone to Greece, faire 
Helena to coy. 1370-6 — - To late acquainted Friend, As 
when he [love] coyde the dosed nunne in towre. 16.. 
Beaumont & Fl. Bonduca iv. iii, Who shall march out be- 
fore ye, coy’d and courted By all the mistresses of war. 

t b. To coax, entice, allure into, from, etc. Obs. 
(Here, app. associated with Coy A 1, Decoy v.) 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 29 A^ wiser generation, .who 
have the Art to coy the fonder sort into their nets. 

fc. intr. To coy with', to coax, blandish. 
i:66o-x Pepys Diary 7 Mar., With good words I thought 
to coy with him. 

4. intr. To act or behave coyly ; to affect shyness 
or reserve. Chiefly in to coy it. arch, 

1583 Stanyhurst AEntts ( Arb.) 139 If she coye, that kend- 
leth thee fondling loouer his onset, c 1594 Kyd Sp. Trag. 
ir, in Hazl. Dodsley V, 47 Although she coy it, as becomes 


COY. 

her hind. 1625 Massinger Way m. ii, When He 
comes to woo :^ou» see you. do not coy it : This mincing 
modesty has spoil'd many a match. 1691 Dryden A” Arflmr 
HI. ii, What, coying it again ! 1713 Rowe Shore n, Thus 
to coy it i With one who knows you too I i8s8 Scott F, M. 
Perth xi. What 1 you coy it, my nymph of the high- way? 
i* b. To disdain. Obs. rare, 

1607 Shaks. Cor. V. i. 6 If he coy’d To heare Cominius 
speake, He keepe at home. 

5 . 7%; To withdraw itself, recede into the baclc- 
groniid. 

x854 Blackmore C. Vafig'hm Ixiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyin|;s, nothing so withdrew and coyed. 1866 
Crad, Nowell i, A massive wood . . coying and darken- 
ing here and there. 

Hence t Coyiiig a'M fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing. 

1580 Lyly Ettphttes ^ Eng'. {Arh.) 277 We esteeme it [their 
old wooing and singing} barbarous : and were they lining to 
heare our newe quoyings . . they would tearme it foolish. 1603 
Brayton vi. 46 The Mothers oT-joying, Makes by 
much coying The Child so untoward. *887 JBourdillon 
AfKossm <§• Nicolette 3 Sweet thy kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing! None could hate thee, NicOlette ! 
t Coy* [iiee Coy To instigate 

or stir up to action. Hence f Coying vbL sbJl> 
c 1440 Prom^. PariK 86 Coynge, or styrynge to werkjm 
sterynge to done a werke, styringe], insiigacio 

t Coy ance- Ohs. rare, [f. Coy zf.i + -ance.] 
Coying; the object of coying or petting. 

T. Heywood Salusi 13 Men who.se mind is their 
belly, their delight sleep, their body, .their coyance. 

Coyche, obs. f. Coach. 

Coy-duck. Also 7 qnoy-. [f. Coy + Duck : 

cf. Hu. 

1. A duck trained to entice wild-fowl in a decoy ; 
esHEOOT-DUCK. 

x62i-5t Burton Anai, Mol. ir. li. iv. 268 Fowling .. with 
lime, nets, glades ■ .coy-ducks, a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 389 
To bring game to his snare by a stale orquoy duck, 1644 K. 
Bigby Nat, Bodies xxxvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are beaten 
and whipped to what they are taught, like setting dogs. 
at$zs Forby kV, E. Anglia, Cayniuck, a duck trained to 
entice others into the tunnel in a decoy. 1877 in E, Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss, 

2 , transf, A person who entices others, one who 
leads the way, 

1654 in Dorothy Oshome's Lett. (1889) 287 A couple of coy- 
ducks drew in^the rest 1661 Sir H, Fane\ Politicks 8 
Nietber the diving-brain of the Protectour . nor his coy-duck 
Thurioe. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Coy-dmktsai enticer, 
a snare. A very common name for pretty barmaids. 

Hence Ooy-duefe v. dial, to entice. 
x888 W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘TheyTI coy-duck 'em 
away’. 1891 Longm. Mag. Nov. 83 (Kentish woman says) 

‘ 'Tis the other chaps as coyduckses him away 

Coyf(e, -jGPe, obs. ff. Coif, 

Coy^e, eoygnage, obs. ff. of Coin, -age. 
Coygnye {Irish ffist.) : see Coynyb. 

Coyisb, (koi’ij), a. Somewhat coy. 

41530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture H Babees Bk.^j^ To 
thy fellow be not coyish. SS&7 Brant tr. Horace’s Sat, ii. 
iii. (R.) This coyisbe paramour.^ 1392 Warner .< 4 / 3 . Eng. 
vni. xlil (1612) 202 As yet so coyish to be kist 
Hence t Coyislmess. 

^ XS9* Pebcivall S/. Diet.} Esqttividady statelines, coy- 
ishnes. 

Coyl(e, Coyler, obs, fif. of Coil, Coiler. 
CoyTer, obs. form of Cooler (sense 2 ), a vessel 
for cooling the wort in brewing : also Keeler. 

*551-60 Inventorie in H. Hall Soc, Elis. Age (1887) 152 
In the Brewehouse. .Three fates a coyler. 

Coylett, obs. f. Quillet, plot of land. 

Coyl(l(e, Coyllon, obs. ff. Coal, Cdllion. 
Coyish, erron. f. doysh. Close. 

Coyly (koiTi), adv. []f. CoY a. + -ly 2.] 
fl. Quietly. Ohs. 

£■*475 Partenay 2184 Ful coyly and preualy within 
entring; ■ ■ . 

2 . In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 

£ 1440 Promp, Parv. 86 Coyly or sobyrly, modeste. 1592 
Greene De/. Couny-catch. (1859) 45 He very coyly badde 
them all welcome to his fathers house. <**6^ Brumm. of 
Hawth. Love suffers no Parasol (K.),ThQ.n while ye coyley 
stand To hide me from those eyes. 1714 Gay Trivia i. 261 
At first she coyly ev’ry ki.ss withstood. *839 W, I rving Wolf- 
ert's Roost (1855) 271 The damsel hung her head coyly. 
*842 H. Rogers Inirod. Burkds Wks. (1842) L 41 Beautiful 
imagery. .Idng sought and coyly won. 
f B. Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. Obs. 

*673 Lady’s Calling!. § 4 T st Putting on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon all about them. 

t Coyly, a. Obs. rare. [f. CoY a. -h -LT 1 : cf. 
goodly, sickly, weakly Having a coy appearance. 

a *54* Wyatt Poet, Wks, (1861) 127 In. .coyly looks thou 
dost delight. 

t Coya, COyne, sh. Ohs, Forms r 4 coyn, 5 
ooyne, quoyne, 6 ? qujrxie, [a. OF. cooin, later 
coin, in mod.F. eoing (with g always mute) = Pr. 
codoing i -CL. cotoneum, var. oicyddnium quince, f. 
eydonmsRdj, ‘ of CydoniaP Gr. KvBoopla, the town of 
Canea in Crete ; thence kv 5 wviov fi^Xov, cyddnium 
malum, Cydonian apple, quince. (Cf. It. codogna, 
cotognax-CL,. cotonea, da, quince.)] A quince. 

a 1387 SinoH. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Mala citonia, 
cottana idem, coyns. c *400 Rom, Rose *374 Many, .trees 
. .That peches, coynes, & apples beere. c *425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 647/39 Hoccoccinum, quoyne, c *450 Two Cookery- 
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hks. X06 Toke 30 coynes ^ x wardones. *575 Art of Plant- 
57 To graffe the Quyne Apple. 

Coyn(e, obs. f. Coin, Quean, Quoin. 

Coyne(e {Irish Hist.) : see Coynyb. 

Coyness (^koimes). [f. Coy a. -ness.] The 
quality of being coy ; display of shy reserve or 
unwillingness ; an instance of this. 

*379 Lyly Exiphues (Arb.) 52 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen with coynesse. 161* Beaum. & Fl. 
A/aid’s 'J 'rag. 11. i. This is but the coyness of a bride. *614 
Stirling Doomesday 6th Ho. (R.', Iscornemen’s coynesse, 
women’s stoutnesse hate. 1754 Richardson Grandisoti 
III. xxiii. 232 Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and mode.sty the sa me thing. 1814 M rs. West yi licia 
De Lacy II. 280 Nor did Matilda affect those doubts and 
coynes.ses to which h er heart was a stranger, 1833 M eri vale 
Rom. Rep. hi (1867) 71 Rome, .was wont to dispense the 
favour of her franchise with affected cojmess. 1883 S. C.^Hall 
Retrospect II. 313 The cause of her coyness was, .obvious — 
she had on neither shoes nor stockings. 

b. Said of animals. 

*575 Turberv. Falconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir [a hawk] from her coynesse, *615 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 10. 1653 Walton Angler 167 Then she [a carp] 
putting on a seeming coyness, they force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coynfayte, obs. f. Comfit (Halliwell). 
Cayaye, coignye (koi-nyi), sb. Irish Hist. 
Forms: 5 [?) coynee, 5-6 coygnye, 6 coignye, 
coynye, coine, 7-9 coigny, coyne, 7 coynie, 
coigne, (8-4;-n?w.coyB,coiii). [ii.lxhh €omnemh 
(koiny^v, with nasal zri billeting, entertainment, 
one billeted, a guest; OIr. type *condem, whence 
condmim vb. I billet, condmed vbl. sb., later coimi- 
mheadk billeting, condmedvn, coinnmhedhim vb. 
I billet. (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment exacted, by the Irish chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants; an impost levied for the 
same purpose. Coynye and livery : see quots. 

1449 .i4£/ 28 Hen. F/ i(Bolton Stai.Irel. (1621) 14), No 
other man shall any more use any such coynees. .nor .shall 
take no pledges from them. *495 Siat. Jrel. (1765) L 54 
[.spelling corrupt] This evil custom of C03m and livery. 
£*575 J, Hooker Life Carew 87 The wicked^ and dete.st- 
able usages of the Irlshry in coyne and livery, 1596 
Spenser Siaie Irel. f Globe) 623 There is also .such another 
Statute or two, which make Coygnye [ed. 1633 coigny] and 
Liverye to be trea.son .. It is apparent, that, by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the woord 
Coygnye is understood mans-meate ; I think this woord 
Coignye is derived of the Irish, Bymmock Treat. 

Irel. (i 843> 3 Coynye is. .a placinge of men. .by a preroga- 
ty ve of the Brehon law, whereby they are permitted to take 
meate, drinke, aqua vitae and money of their ho.stes.^ 1606 
Bryskett Cm Life 157 Any such vnlawful exaction as 
coynie. *612 Sir J. Bavies Why Jrelattd (*747) 31 Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas of Besniond. .bigan that wicked extortion of 
Coigne and livery and pay ; that is He and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man's-meate and money at their pleasure. 
4! *66* Fuller Worthies m. 218 The damnable custome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. ^ *827 Hallam Const, Hist (1876) 
III. xviil 361 The requisitions of coyne and livery, .were 
again forbidden. 187a E, W. Robertson Hist, Ess. loq 
note, A document in the book of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny. . was commuted. *875 Maine Hist. Inst. 
V. 127 Coin and livery. 

Hence f Coynye, coi'gnye v., trans. to billet 
ttpon\ also to exact coynye from ; rejl. and intr, 
to quarter oneself upon. 

*449 Act 28 Hen. VI (Bolton Siat. Irel. (1621) 13), They 
doe coynee them upon poore Husbands and tenants. *456 
Act 35 Hen. VI (ibid. 24), The sonnes of many men.. doe 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore liege people. 
1606 jBrvskett Civ, Life 157 Their pui^ose was to coynie 
vpon me, and to eate me cut of house and home. 

Coynye, obs. var. of Cunyb, coin. 

Coynt, -eliehe, -ice, -ise, obs. ff. Quaint, -ly, 
Quatntise. 

tl Coyote (k^»iyjtt’t4, k^iy^«*t). Zeol [a. Mexi- 
can Sp. coyote, ad. native Mexican ccyotll The 
name, in Mexico and now in the United States, of 
the prairie- or barking-wolf {Cams latrans) of the 
Pacific slope of North America. 

[a *628 Hernandez Anint. Mex, Hist. (1651) 4. *793 

Pennant Hist. Quadr. {ad, 3) I. 257 Coyotl sen vulpe.s 
Indica.] 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado (*862) viil 77 We saw 
the coyotes, .prowling along the margin of the .slough. 
1874 CouES Birds N. IF. 213 Several coyotes and a skunk. 
*883 J. Hawthorne Fortunes Fool i. xxii. Wildest of all 
beasts is the wolf, and wildest of all wolves is the coyote. 

iratisf. 1890 Chicago Advance 20 Nov., Many ‘ coyotes,” 
as the Mexicans call the half breed population. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as coyoie-skin, -wolf’, 
coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 
California, compared to the holes of the coyote. 

*857 Borthwick California 138 (Bartlett) The coyote 
diggings require to be very rich to pay. 1872 CX King 
Mountaht. Sierra Nev. x. 219 Floor of pine, and Coyote- 
skin rug. *874 CouEs Birds N. PV. 382 At nightfall the 
coyote-wolves, .left their hiding places. 

Hence Coyo'ting* vbl. sb, (see quot) 

*867 J. A. Phillips Mining of Gold .4 Silver 164 This 
method of mining . . is called coyoting, from the supposed 
resemblance of openings so made to the burrows of the 
coyote. *88* Raymond Mining Gloss., Coyoting, mining 
in irregular openings or burrows. 

Coyplie, obs. f. Coif. 

C 03 rpu, C 03 rp 0 U (koi-pz#). Zool. [Native name 


COZEW. 

in S. America.} A South American aquatic rodent 
[Myopotamus nearly equal to the beaver 

in size ; called also Coypt Mat. 

*793 Pennant Hist. Quadr. (ed. 3) II. 177 Le Coypu, 
Coypou .. This animal lives equally well in the water as 
on land. 1839 Darwin Orig. Species xil (1878) 318 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coypu and 
capybara, rodents of the S. American type. *883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 124 Crab-eating Racoon. .Coypu Rat. 
Coyr, obs. f. CoiK. 
t Coyse. 

1692-1732 Coles, 0 [ld word], joinne.ss, joy. 

Coyse, -eyr, var, of Coss v., Gosser. 

*483 Catk. Angl. 77 Coyse, alter are, ^ cetera’, vM to 
chawnge. Coyseyr of hor.s, mango, 

[Coyseil {Chester Ml and Halliw.), error for 
cayser, Kaiser.] 

Coystily ; see Costly. 

Coystrel: see CoisTREL, CusTi^EL. 

1570 Levins Manip. 55 A coystrel, mirgizo, 

Coysy, obs. f. Queasy a. 

Coyt(e, obs. f. (^uoiT ; Sc. f. Coat. 
tCoj^e- Ohs. rare—'', [OFlem. thin 
beer, petite biere (Plantijn and Kilian).] 

*542 Boorde Dyet. x. (1870) 238 Coyte is a drynke made 
of water, in the whicbe is layde a sowre and a salt leuyn. 

CojTvre, coyves, obs. sing, and pi of Coif. 

*525 Ld. Berners Froissart II. Ixii. (Ixv.) 209 Coyves. 
1542 MS. Acc. St, foknls Hasp. Canterh., 1 o mend syster 
Clerkis coyve. 

Coz (kzjz). Also 6-7 coze, couze, 6-8 cnz, 
7 CO0Z6, cuzze, ctize. An abbreviation of Cousin 
((TtfG^zz), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz-german. 

*559 Baldwin in Mtrr. Mag. (1563) M iij b, I drynk to you 
good Cuz ech trayior sayes. 1592 Shaks. Rom, r. 

V. 67 Content thee gentle Coz. *596 — t //<?«:. IV, m, i. 78 
And deare Couze, to you The remnant Northward, lying off 
from Trent. 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft 12 Coze, for those 
words here.s thirtie Portugues. *609 Hey wood Brit. Troy 
xii. xcviii, Then guard thee Cooze my Javelin now must 
fly. *672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhra.) Rehearsal iv. i, I’ll 
follow you, dear Couz. Brit. Apollo No. 4. 3/1 Search 
not the Cau.se in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. *712 Steele 
Sped. No. 533 F I Your very humble servant, dear coz. 
1794 J. Williams (A. VosqmviiCryittg Epist, *6 Coz.german 
to the best of Kings, *849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xliii, 
Good-bye, fair coz. 

Coze (k4uz),z'. Alsoeose. [app. ad. F, 
cf. Couse.] mtr. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a long talk or chat. 

1828 Lyell Life, Lett, f ymls. 1. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
ivith Murchison and . . cozed with him till midnight. *8^7-78 
Halliwell, Cose, to converse with earne.stly and familiarly. 
South. *874 H. B. Besi'E Priestly AhsoL (ed. 3) 56 We 
u.sed to sit together hour after hour cozing; I believe I 
must thus spell the word we have derived from the French 
causer', no other word has the same meaning .. And so 
another hour’s coze. 

Coze^ sh. [app. f. Coke v. : but may have been 
formed by associating cozy. Cosy with F. causer^ 
as if a ‘ cosy chat 1] A cosy, friendly talk. 

*8*4 Jane Austen Moutsf. Park xxdi. Miss Crawford.. 
propo.> 5 ed their going up into her room, where they might 
have a comfortable coze. 1874 [see Coze v.]. 

Cozen (kz7*z’n), Forms: 6-9 cozen; also 
6 cooson, -in, (cousinge, cossen, enssen), 6-7 
coosen, cosen, coson, cousin, 7 cosin, cozon, 
coozen, oousen, -son, ^zin, 7“S couzen. [Deri- 
vation uncertain* 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be in the de- 
rivative cousamr in Awdelay’s Fratemitie of Vacabmtndes, 
1561 (.see Cozener) ; it is not improbable that it arose among 
the vagabond class. It has generally been associated with 
Cousin sb., and compared with F, cousiner, explained by 
Cotgrave, 1611, as ‘to clayme kindred for aduantage^ or 
particular ends; as he, who to sane charges in trauelling, 
goes from house to house, as cosin to the owner ofeuerie 
one”, by Littrd as ‘fairele parasite sous pr^texte de cou- 
sinage”. From this it is not far to a transitive sense ‘to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of cou-sinship ” : cf. also the 
phrase * to make a cousin of* under Cousin 8. Still, the 
tran.sition is not evidenced in pur quotations for this vb. ; 
and it is noteworthy that while in cousin .sb. the ending 
-m predominates, this verb has sometimes -on, most com- 
monly -en, the prevalent r7th. c. forms being cousen, couzen, 
cosen, cozen, the latter of which became the established 
form £ 1710. In view of the.se difficulties, Mr. Smytbe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It. cozzotiare, explained 
by Florio 1598-1611 as ‘to play the horse-breaker or courser 
..Also, to play the craftie knaue', d&xxv. oi cozzom, ‘a 
horse-breaker- . a honse-counser. Also, a craftie knaue *. But 
tliis also^ presents difficulties, which the extant evidence is 
not sufficient to remove.] 

1 . trans. To cheat, defraud by deceit. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 24 Delight not for^ pleasure 
two houses to keepe, least . . Jankin and Jenikin coosen 
thee so to make thee repent it. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843) 142 All is lost aforehand especially if two be con- 
federate to cousin the thirde. *594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol, 
§ 218 The offence of cosening taketh place if any thing he 
done by guile in or out of contracts. *622-62 Heylyn 
Cosmogr, ii. (1682) 179 He that trusts to a Greek is sure 
to be couzened. *633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch.-Porch 
Ixxi, All worldly thoughts are but theeves met together To 
couzin thee. *656 Sanderson Semi. (1689) 127 He would 
not willingly be cosened in bis pay. 1790 Cowper Odyss. xiv. 
464 Since an CEtolian cozen’d me. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
P. (1880) 8 They can only cozen their neighbours, 
b. Const, of, out of: cf. to cheat {put) of 
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s6oa T. Fitzherbert A/oL2ssl^ Cosining a Ladic..of 
a certayne summe of money. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins 
,S‘.i5><®(i 847)28 They had cosoned the Earle of Cumberland 
. .and others ; some of five poundes, some of ten, 1602 R. 
L’Estrange yosej^/ius* xm, XV. (1733) 340 Soldiers 

..had been couzen’d of their Pay. 1832 Hx. Martineau 
5 would be cozened out of no more money, 

C. absoi. 

a 1S93 H. Smith W^s. {1867) 11. 226 Nor to lie for your 
pleasure, nor to cozen for riches. 1663 Butler Btidibras 
1. i. 50S A Light, .For Spiritual Trades to cozen by. 

2, To deceive, dupe, beguile, impose upon. 

^583 STUBBES_.<4«az?. Aim. n. 47 Be not vtterly deceiued 
(or to speake in plainer termes, cosoned at their hands). 
1598 Shaks. Merry v. v. 218 By gar I am cozoned, I 
ha married oon Garsoon, a boy. 1607 Hieron Wk$. I. 397 
Thus men coosen theraselues with their owne fancies. <zx668 
Sir W. Waller Div, Medit. (1839) 06 The picture of the 
grapes that cousened the birds. X700 Dryden Fables, Ajax 
^ Ulysses 265 All eyes were cozen’d by the borrow’d vest. 
182a Hazlitt Table~i. II. xiv. 322 Do not think, .to cozen 
your contemporaries. 2867 Smiles i. (i88o> 
3 Those agents, .who best knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. 

fb. To beguile, while away (time). Obs.rare’-'^, 

1685 F. Spence Medici 313 In Vienna, where he 

couzen’d his time in Love and Gallantry. 

C. absol. 

<2x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 141 Asylums, hospitals 
and schools, He used to swear, were made to cozen. 

3. To beguile or cheat hiio, uJ>j etc. ; f to induce 
by deception to do a thing. 

*599 Porter Angry Wofn. Abingd. (P&ccy Soc. 1841) 
57 Would ye haue me . . cussen myselfe to beare her in- 
turxes? <2x635 Corbet Iter Bor. 421 Our feet are still In 
the same posture cozen’d up the hill. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. i. (1702'! I. 74 It . . couzen’d very man}’' honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Dryden & Howard Jnd. Qneen 1, i, Be cosen’d by thy 
guilty Honesty, To make thyself thy Country’s Enemy. 
1869 Trollope He Knew xliv. A man who was cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own children. 
Hence Oo-zeued ppl. a. 

x6ox Shaks. A II s IVell iv. iv. 23 Sawcie trusting of the 
cosin’d thoughts Defiles the pitchy nighp 16x0 G, Fletcher 
Christ's Vict.j The coozned birds busily take their flight. 
a 184s Barham Ingol. Leg., Leech Folkestotie{iZ'j'j) '2ij^li)iei 
cozened countryman. 

Cozen, obs. f. Cousin. 

Cozenage ^ (k»*z’nedg). Forms: 6 cooson-, 

6- 7 coson-, couson-, coosin-, cousin-, coosn- 
sge, 6-8 cosen-, 7 cosin-, coozen-, cousnage, 

7- 8 cousen-, couzen-, 8 coz’nage, 6- cozenage, 
[f. Cozen + -age. In form originally identical 
with Cousinage, whence many word-plays. The 
most usual 17th c. spellings were cousenage, cou- 
zenage ; cozenage has prevailed since 1 71 o.] 

, The practice or habit of cozening ; cheating, de- 
ception, fraud ; the fact of being cheated. 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus.ii.^Z Dissimulation, coosonage 
and guile. 1598 'Bk^vcet Theor. JVart'es v. i. 148 Whoso- 
ever shall vse any shifting, or cosenage . . or any maner 
of false play. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 31 
ludas [cannot] swallow downe his cousenage and treason. 
1679 Dryden Troihis Cr. v. ii, Forces us to pay for 
our own cozenage, 1709 Steele Toiler No. 15^4 The Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. 1821 Byron Two 
F oscari iv. i, The old Doge.. smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. 1850 Whipple Ess. ^ Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 105 We ob- 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 

b. (with a and //.) An act of cozening j a de- 
ception, a fraud ; a result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of deception. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 a. In Playes, all coo- 
sonages , . are most liuely anatomized. 1594 Lyly Moth. 
Bomb. 1. i, Then you shall see an exquisite coosnage. 1624 
Heywood Gunaik. iv. 186 One that for cousenages and 
forgeries had lost his eares. 1686 J. Scott Ckr, Life ni. 
(1696) 14T His Frauds and Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his Door. 1881 W. C. Russell Ocean Free Lance 
HI. i. 2 The spectral face, .was no cozenage of the lad’s 
fancy. 

% In the following there are plays on or allusions 
to Cousinage. 

1600^ Rowland Hnmonrs Blood vii. 83 Brotherhood 
once in kindred bore the sway. But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the day. x^nl&vIvfive.Te. Brit. Remej-nb. i. 
1161 There is no kin, but Cousnage. 

Cozenage 2, obs. f. of Cousinage. 

Cozener (k^z’nai). Forms: 6 couson-, coo- 
sen-, cosson-, cousen-, 6-7 cosen-, cosin-, 7 
couzen-, cozon-, cos’ner, cozener, [f. Cozen z/. 
+ -ER ] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. 
xs6x Awdelay Frat. Vacab. 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxx.474 Magicians 
and deceitful! Coosenens. 1592 Greene A rt Comiy Catching 
111. 31 Such a number of Coniiycatchers, Cossoners and such 
like. 1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 256 There are Cozeners 
abroad. 1670 Dryden Tyran. Love v. i, Know, fair Coz’ner, 
that I know the Cheat. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. iv. i. 1575 
Nor will I listen to the Cos’ner, Hope. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. iii, It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 

Cozening (k27-z’nig), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. + 
-ING I.] The action of the vb. Cozen ; cheating, 
fraudulent dealing ; an imposture. 

1576 Fleming Cams’ Eng. Dogges (1880') 27 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy cossening.^ ifizx-si Burton 
Mel. i. ii. I. ii. 43 Not . . true bodies .. meere illusions and 
cozenings. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour HI. 141 The mys- 
teries of over-reaching and cozening. 1824 Dibdin Libr. 
Comp, 34 By plundering, oppression, cosening. 
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Co'zening, ppL [^. as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
cozens ; cheating, deceitful, fraudulent. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, n. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this coosoning shift is no betterj they rake in great somes 
of mony. 1664 H. More Myst. Jniq. viiL 1 33 The . .gulling 
of them with delusions and cousening devices. 1753 Foote 
Eng. in. Paris i. Wks. 1799 I. 33 The traders here are a, , 
cozening people. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 182 
A great stronghold Unto the cozening gods of old. 

Hence f Co'zeningly adv,, in a cozening manner. 

1611 Cotgr., Pipeusemeni, deceitfully,.. couseningly. 

Cozenry (k2? z’nri). [See -by.] «= Cozenage. 

182^ Mom in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, disciplined to lie, Cheated thee with its gaudy 
cozenry. 

Cozey (k Ju‘zi). [ad. F. causer to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cost a. Cf. Coze.] A quiet chat. 

1837 Hook fack Brag xxii, I am come to do a bit of 
cozey with you. 

Cozie : see Cost. 

t Co'zier. Obs, Also 7 coiziar. [ad, OF. cou- 
sere seamster, tailor, accus. couseorf -eur, f. coudre^ 
cousant to sew ; cf. Sp. coser to sew.] A cobbler. 

1532 in Weaver Wells Wills iiSgd) 184 John Lye, cosyer, of 
Wellington, 1599 Minsheu Sp» Diet, ii, A Cosier or cobler, 
remendOt. 1601 Shake. Twel. H. ii. iii. 97 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice. 1605 Armin Fools upon F. (i88o) 22 How this leane 
Foole Leonard, .wasreuenged of one that clapt coiziars waxe 
to his head. 1658 Phillips, Cosier (old word', a Botcher, 
called alsoa Sowter. [Hence in later Diets. , some of which 
erroneously have ‘ A tailor who botches his work ’.] 

Cozily, cozieiy, -ness, vars. of Cosilt, -ness. 

Cozin, Cozinnage, obs. ff. Cousin, -age. 

Cozling (ko-zliq). nonce-wd. [f. Coz + -ling.] 
Little coz or cousin. 

1840 Hood Kilmanse^ xliii, And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings. .Were all as wealthy as ‘goslings’. 

Cozener, Gozyn, obs. IF. Cozener, Cousin. 

Cozy: see Cost. 

Cr., abbreviation of Creditor., Credit. 

Craal, var. of Kbaal, a South African village. 

Craane, obs. f. Crane. 

Crab (kr3eb),.r^.l Forms: i crabba,//. -an, 2-6 
crabbe, 2-3 pL -en, (5 crab©), 5- crab. [OE. 
crahba—Q'^. krahbi masc., MLG. krabbe, MDu. 
crabbe, Du. krabbe, krab, fern. (Thence F. crabe 
13th c.,in i6thc. tiX'&o crabbe). Allied etymologically 
to MLG, krevet, MDu. creeft, Du. kreeft OLG. 
type *krebit, ^krebato, OHG. chrehiz., chrehazp, 
MliG. kreb{e) 7 „ kreb{e)z^e, Ger. krebs (whence F. 
krevisse, Eng. Ceatfish). (In no way related to 
L. carabusy Gr. xdpaBos, but to LG. krabben to 
scratch, claw : see Crab v.2 and Crawl.)] 

1 , The common name for decapod crustaceoiis 
animals of the tribe Brachyura ; applied especially 
to the edible species found on or near the sea 
coast in most regions of the world. Also with 
qualifications applied to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida which more or less resemble these. 

The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Cancer 
pagurus", the small green, or shore crab is Carcinus 
Meenas\ the edible ox bltfs crab oi the United States is 
Callinectes hastatus. Other genera of Brachyura are 
known as box-crab, calling-crab, fiddler-crab, lady-crab, 
land-crab, pea-crab, porcetain-crab, rock-crab, sand-crab, 
spider-crab, stone-crab, swimtning-crab, etc. Black crab, 
a land-crab of the Antilles, Gecarcinus ruricola, so called 
from the marking of its carapace. The hermit-crab, palm- 
crab, soldier-crab, tree-crab, belong to the xxVooAnojnoura. 
The horse-shoe-, Molucca-, ox king-crab is classed among the 
Arachnida. Glass-crabs b.xo young transparent crustaceans of 
the families Patinuridee and Scyilaridae. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage : cf. crab-like, crab-stdle, dk&o Crabbed. 

cxQoo iELFRic Colloquy in Wr.-Wulcker 94 Hwaet fehst 
■^u on sse?. .ostjraa and crabban. ^^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 51 
Crabbe is an raanere of fissce in \>txo sea. CX300 K. Alis. 
4943 After crabben and airen hy skippen and lepeth. c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Ntirturelioo Breke fie clawes of pe crabbe, l^e 
smalle Sc grete. 1483 Catk.Angl. 79 A Crab, piscis est. 
1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys {xyjo) 78 One Crab blames 
another for her backwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other da . 1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
162 We sawe crabs swimming on the water that were red 
as though they had been sodden. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ri. ii. 
205 You your selfe Sir, should be old as I am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1674 Ray Collect. Wds., Fishes 
105 Spanisli Crab , . Cancer malas. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs, 1779 P. Browne 
Nat. Hist. Jamaica 423 Cancer Rnricolus. .The Black or 
Mountain-Crab- The.se creatures are very numerous in 
some parts of Jamaica. 1834 M<^MuRTRifi Cuviei-’s Anim. 
Kingd. 318 They run swiftly, and frequently retrograde or 
move sideways like Crabs. 1855 Kingsley Glancns (1878) 
76 The soldier crab is the most hasty and blundering of 
marine animals. 1880 Haughtqn Pkys. Geog. vi. 262 The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar family of Crustaceans.^ 1885 
I/Ady Brassey The Trades 2x5 Black crabs abound in the 
Palisades and are very fierce. 

2 . Astron. A zodiacal constellation, lying be- 
tween Gemini and Leo. Also the fourth of the 
twelve divisions of the Zodiac, which originally 
coincided with the constellation ; «-« Cancer 2. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 244 An fiaera tacna ys gehaten 
aries jjaet is ramm..FeorSa cancer is crabba. 14x3 
Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiii. (1483) 104 The sonne entred the 
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signe of Cancer which is cleped the Crabbe, *50^ Hawes 
Past. Pleas, i.i, When Phebus entred was in Gemmy. . And 
horned Dyane then but onedegre In the Crabbe had entred. 
160X Weever Mirr. Mart. Ci}h, Mars loaths the crab, he's 
in the lions den. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 675 Up to the 
Tropic Crab- X759 Johnson Rasselas 95, 1 have restrained 
the rage of the dog-star and mitigated tne fervours of the 
crab. iSfio LocKYER Afmwrai (ed, 3) 372 The next group is 
situated in the Crab, and is known by the name of Prsesepe, 
b. Name of a nebula or star-cluster in Taurus. 

1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 30 The Dumb-Bell cluster 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cluster in Taurus . . have been 
resolved into stars. i8go C. A. Young Uranogr. % 23 The 
so-called ‘Crab Nebula’. 

*!• 3 . A malignant growth ; = Cancer 3. rare. 

1614 W. B. Pkilosopheds Banquet (ed. 2) i The Crabbe, 
the Gangrene, or the Stone. 

4 . Short for Crab-louse. 

1840 Ctmier’s Anim. Kingd. 488 The. .crabs or crab-lice, 
form Dr. Leach’s genus 

5 . Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

1867 F. 'Em.xzis Angling vii. (1880) 266 The crab or 
creeper is the larva of the stone fly. 

f 6. An arch. \fa 7 'e, only transl. earner 

in same sense.] 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) L 221 (Matzn.) pis work is isetfc 

U]^n sixe crabbes \stipersex cancros] of hard marbilston. 

V. A machine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
heavyweights: the name being orig. applied to 
a machine with claws, and transferred to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
1 764) ; a portable capstan- i" b. A three-legged 
frame with tackle for raising heavy weights; a 
gin. Obs. c. A portable machine for raising 
weights, etc., consisting of a frame with a hori- 
zontal barrel on which a chain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in con- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, etc. : a portable winch, 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. i. 2 A crab is an 
engine of wood of three clawes, placed on the ground in the 
nature of a Cap.sterne, for the lanching of ships. 1631 E. 
Pelham Gods Power ^ Prav. in Collect. Voy. (Church.) IV, 
815/1 A Halser thereupon we got, which fa.stning unto our 
Shallops, we with a Crabb or Capstang, by main force of 
Hand heaved them out of the Water upon the Shear. 1739 
'Lh'o^i.vv. Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge The Masons 
placed their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
Stone. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Crab or Gin . . an 
engine used for mounting guns on their carriages. It is 
made of three pieces of oak, ash, or other strong wood, of 
about 14 feet long, two of which are joined by transomes ; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom, and join at top, on 
a strong piece of wood . . The third piece of the crab is 
round ; one end of it goes into the head, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three make a triangle 
called the pye. 1764 Choker, etc. Diet, Arts ^ Sc., s.v. 
Crab.. This machine differs from a capstem in having no 
drum -head, and in having the bars to go entirely throuj^ it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other. 1779 
Forrest Voy N. Guinea 220 Hauled the vessel upon the 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan. x8si 
Greenwell Coal-trade Tertns Nortkumb. ^ Durk. 18 
Crab, a species of cap-stan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such as 
pumps, spears, &c., in a shaft. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL I. 
xxix. 402 Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe, 
i86a Smiles Engineers \1. 221 On the truck were placed 
two powerful double-purchase crabs or windlasses. 

8. ‘An iron trivet to set over a fire, Cheshire'* 
(HalUw.). 

^ A cross ill-conditioned person : see Crab j^.2 6. 
pi. slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two 
aces. To come off, turn out crabs : to turn out 
a failure or disappointment. [This may belong loi 
Crab j^.2] 

1768 Ld. Carlisle in Jesse G. Selwyn (1882) II. 238 
(Farmer) If }’ou. .will play, the best thing 1 can wish you is, 
that you may win and never throw crabs. 1777 Gamblers 
7 Then Hazard rose, and Crabs and Doctors .sprung. *8ox 
sporting Mag. XVH, 7 Dreamt that I had thrown crabs 
all night, and could not nick seven for the life of me. 1861 
Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 51 My next neighbour .. 
called for fre.sh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most care only to throw ‘crabs’. 1874 G. A. Lawrence 
Hagarene iii (Farmer*, My annuity drops with me; and if 
this throw comes off crabs, there won’t be enough to bury 
me, unless I die a defaulter. 

10 . Rowing, To catch (rarely etti) a crab : to 
make a faulty stroke in rowing whereby the oar 
becomes jammed under water. The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the rower s body with sufficient force (if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him back 
out of his seat, and to endanger llie capsizing of 
the boat. 

The phra.se prob. originated in the humorous suggestion 
that the rower had caught a crab, which was holding his 
oar down under water ; it does not appear to have any 
historical connexion with the It. pigliare tin granckio ‘ to 
catch a crab to make a big blunder or complete mistake, 

‘ toto cselo errare * ; all the quots. given by Manuzzi for this 
phrase arey^-., of conduct, action, etc-, e. g. ‘ In nessuii' 
altra cc^al’uom piti erra, piglia piu graiichi, e fa maggjor 
marroni, che nella cosa della guerra’ (i, e. In no other thing 
does man err more, catch more crabs, and mak.e greater 
blunders [///. spades], than in the matter of war). 

The i>hrase is not uncommonly applied, from simi- 
larity of result, to the action of missing the water 
with the stroke, or to any other action which 
causes the rower to fall backward; but this 
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(thongli found in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is an improper use by the uninitiated. 

1785 Grose Diet. V-ulgar Tongue s.v. CmJ, To catch a 
crab^ to fall backwards by missing one's stroke in rowing. 
1804 Sporting Mag, XXIII. 262 Gatching crabs, that is, 
missing the hold they intend to take of the water with their 
oar. s8o6 Specif. C. IVilsons Patent No. 2964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most inexperienced man 
can never what is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat's motion by a resistance against the water in 
rowing, x86s Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889)9, I 
have been down the river.. with some other freshmen., 
though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
i86a '^Kvees Seamanship (1882) 151 Q. When laying on your 
oars under sail, what should be done with them? A. Al- 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and. the 
loom of the oar were not kept., down, it would ‘ catch a 
crab/. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Catch a crab, in 
rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
his being knocked backwards. 1880 Times 27 Sept, ii, 3 
A boat upset, .because one of the rowers caught a ‘ crab 
11. attrib. 2 xfL Comb., crab-computing, -eating^ 
-fishing, -gauge, -racing, -trap\ (sense 7 ) crab- 
capstan, -engine, -winc/t, -windlass*, crab-claw, 
a claw or dutch, for grappling or fastening; 

crab face, an ugly ill-tempered looking face 
(cf. So, partan face, used by the fisher folk: in 
later use app, associated with Crab shP, cf. crab- 
tree faced, sottr-faced\*, so crab-faced, crab- 
favoured; crab -farming, raising crabs in enclosed 
shallows for the market; crab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean; crab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a basket or frame of wicker- 
work so constructed that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get out again; crab rock (see quot.) ; 
crab-roller (Printing), a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from its diagonal motion; crab’s 
claw, (d) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as Grab’s-etes ; 
(^) a water-plant, Water Soldier, Stratioies 
A hides ; crab-shell, the carapace of a crab ; 
slang a shoe ; crab-snouted (see crab-faced) ; 
crab-spider, the name of several species of 
spiders ; crab-step, a sidelong step by a capering 
horse ; crab-stone, a calcareous concretion found 
in the stomach of crustaceans, previous to the casting 
of their shells ; in crayfish it forms the crads-eyes. 

1694 Sev. LateVoy. i. (1711) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
they have wooden *Crab-claws, or Kellocks. 1780 Cowper 
E7^or\Z7 E’en Leeuwenhoek himself would stand aghast. . 
And own his *crab-computing powers o'ercome. 1847 Car- 
penter ZooL § 309 The *CraD-eating Opossum is common 
in Guiana and Brazil, it., prefers marshy situations, where it 
feeds on crabs. 1838 F. W, Simms Public Wks. Gt.Brit. ii. 
22 An ordinary *crab engine was employed in driving the 
piles. 1719 D’Urfey Pills Y. 331 Viewing his *crab Face. 
*563 A. Nevyll in B. Googe (Arb ) 22 Such *crab- 

faced, cankerd, carlish clmfls. ^ X648 Gage West Ind. v, 
(1655) 14 An old crab-fac’d English B'ryer. 1596 Haringt< 'N 
Metam. Ajax Pref. (1814) 9 Being invited by a ^crab- 
favoured host to a neat house. iSSS Times 3 Jan. 10/2 
I.obster and *crab fishing. 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Catal. 

р. Ixxxiii, Patented aquaria, .and^crab and lobster guages. 
X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 264 They . . disengaged the 
layers of cork, .and cut them to pieces for their ♦ Crab-pots 
and Seines, i86a Kasrema Channel IsL n. viii. (ed. 2) 180 
The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pots. 
x88a Society 7 Oct 5/1 One of the latest forms of amuse- 
ment at Frencii and Belgian seaside resorts is ‘ *crab-racing '. 

A. H. Green Phys. GeoL iv. § 4 *Crab Rock, local name 
of brecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. xyxo T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 30 Take Powder 
of *Crabs-claws compound ..half a scruple. 1758 Dossie 
Elahor. laid open 163 Crabs claws are for the most part sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. X563 
A. Nevyll in B. GoogCiE^^i^ifri Arb.) 21 Those *crabsnowteQ 
be.stes, Those ragyngfeends of hell. x86x YLoiMe.tc. Moqnm- 
Tandon ii. v. ii. 260 The Mygales (*Crab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders'. Ibid. ii. iii. iit. 97 The *Crabs’ Stones 
which are most esteemed come from Astrakan. 1883 
P'isheries Exkib. Catal, yfCxsCQ and Lobster Trap. 1877 
Daily News 10 Oct. 6/12, The upper bolts of chain sheaves, 
*crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at first. 

Crab (krseb sbl’^ Also 5-7 crabbe ; 6- Scrab. 
[Of uncertain origin, appearing first in 15th c. 

A Sc. form scrab, scrabbe, is evidenced from beg, of x6th 

с. , and may easily be much older. This is app, from Norse, 
as Rietz has Sw. dial, skrabha fruit of the wild apple-tree, 
and may be the original form. In that case crabbe, crab, 
would be a southern perver.sion, assimilated to Crab sb.^ 
But, on the other hand, this may be only a transferred use 
of that word : cf. the history and development of Crabbed, 
and the application of crab in various languages to a person, 
A fruit externally promising, but so crabbed and ill-con- 
ditioned in quality, might very naturally be so called ; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (A Sw, krabb- 
aple, which has been cited, is merely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Fyrus Coronarla, intro- 
duced with the shrub from the United States.)] 

1. The common name of the wild apple, espe- 
cially connoting its sour, harsh, tart, astringent 
quality ; applied also to cultivated varieties having 
similar qualities, grown for preserving, making 
verjuice, etc. 

cx^zo Liber Cocomm (i862> 44 Rolle hit on balle5..1n 
gretnes of crabbes. cx4So Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 594/26 
Malum maciannm, a Crabbe. Ibid, 715 Hoc arbitum, a 
crabe. X477 Norton Ord.Alch. v, in Ashm. (1652) 74 As 


by Fav,es of People ye made Deeme, When thei tast Crabs 
while thei be greene. [15x3 Douglas AEneisxii. iii. 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir frutis large.] a 1536 Tindale Whs. 
10 R.) As a man would wryng veriuce out of crabbes. 1605 
Shaks. Lear u v. xs She’s as like this, as a Crabbe's like 
an Apple. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2526 They must 
have veriuice that will squeese such crabbes. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury n. 48/r The Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on Trees in Hedges by the_ Way sides. 1784 
Cowper Tash t. 12 1, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. 1866 Rogers Agric, ^ Prices!, i. 18 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice, 
fig. 16x5 J. Hall Let. in Burnet Life W. Bedell 300 
What a sorry crabb [i.e. letter] hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevil? 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 109 
Weak fruit of idle hours, these crabs of mine I dare lay at 
thy feet, O Muse divine ! 

2, The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 
original of the common apple (Fyrus Malus . 

1425 [see Crab-trek. ^1440 Promp. Parv. gg Crabbe 
tre, acerbus, maciojtus, arbutus, \ i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 5^7 
Blossoms of Trees.. those of Apples, Crabs, Almond.s, and 
Peaches, are Blushy and smell sweet, a 1679 W. Gurnall 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ci. 6 You would get the best 
fruit trees, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Agric. led 4) I. 55 The wild Crab 
IS the only Apple indigenous to this country. 1849 Thoreau 
W'eeh Concord Riv., Friday 358 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet, .fruits. 
fig. 177X Smollett Humph. Cl. 11846) 350 The fellow 
proves to be a crab of my own planting in the days of. .un- 
restrained libertinism. 

3 . With qualification applied to some cultivated 
varieties of the apple (tree and fmit), as Mins hull 
Crab ; and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab (Fyrus baccata), Chinese Crab (P. specta- 
bilis), Siberian Crab (P. prunifolid). Garland 
Crab, or American Crab-apple (J yrus coronarict), 
and several other North American species. 

1657 Beale in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 517 The croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-pear do excel them, and all others. 
1858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 308 The small Cheny Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab., used for making quasar punch. 
x88i Miss Braddon Aspk. vl 71 The snowy clusters of 
the American crab,. and .seringa, lilac, laburnum, guelder 
rose. 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 The Chinese Crab, .[is] a 
tree unsurpassed in beauty by any of the class. 

4. A Stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a crab-stick. 

1740 Garrick Lying^ Valet i. ii, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. 

5. transf. The potato-apple, dial. 

1794 J. Holt Agric. Sum. Lane, 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which grow upon the stems [of potatoes]. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Crab, a potato-apple. 

6 . Applied to persons : a. as fig. of i : A sour 
person, b. In later use, oftrn a back-formation 
from Grabbed ; a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Crab sh.^ ; in Ger. and E.Fris. krahbe crab (the 
animal) is applied to a cross-grained, fractious 
person: see Crabbed.] 

a. 1580 Baret Alv., A rude pesant, and crabbe of the 
countrie. 1594 Shaks. Tam. Shrew 11. i. 230. 1605 Tryall 
Che^f. u. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 289 And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thee I shall squeeze him to vargis. 

b. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1. 179 What coming 
crabb over us, old fellow? Vepr well, I shall bolt and try 
Randall, and that’s all about it. xSzg Lyttovi Devereux 
I. iii, I love you better than.. that crab of a prie-st. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss,, Crab, a peevish, ill-tempered person. 
x88i Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love 1. xiii. 229 But there 
was not a coward nor a ‘crab’, a.s they called the cross- 
grained when speaking among themselves. 

H Crabs in Hazard : see Crab sbl! 9 . 

7. attHb. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
crab-apple or crab- tree, as crab blossom, kernel, 
verjuice, vinegar, etc. ; b. resembling the crab- 
apple in its sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
fruit, as crab lemon, orange, vintage, wine, etc. ; 
t crab-bat, a crab-tree club or cudgel ; t crab- 
knob attrib., rough and rugged like a crab- tree ; 

crab-staflP = Crab-stick; ; in quot. fig. Also 
Crab-apple, -stick, -stock, -tree, etc. 

1647 Ward Simp. C abler x$, I am a *Crabbat against 
Arbitrary Government. i838 Daily Nemos 22 May 2/2 The 
glorious profusion of the *crab-blossoms. X664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hori. (1729) 219 *Crab Kernels for Stocks. 1583 
Stanyhurst Aeneis i, (Arb.) 22 An Island Theare seat, with 
*crabknob skrude stoans hath framed^ an hauen. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. x. 296 The Lime is a sort of bastard 
or ♦‘Crab-limon .. The Fruit is like a Lemon but smaller. 
1606 Mabston Parasiiaster iii, She. .lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new .squeased out of a*crab orenge. a 1603 
Q. Eliz. in Shaks. C. Praise epo Pensius, a ♦*Crab-stafF, 
Bawdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (1762) 100 Bathe it in good *Crab verjuice. 1884 
Famn f Home 25 Oct. 278/3 The old English verjuice, 
called in the west of England **crab vinegar’, ax'joo 
Dryden (J.), Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the *crab vintage of the neighb’ring coast, x6i2-'5 
Bp. Hall Contempl. N. T. ii. v, His liberality hated to 
provide *crah wine for hb guests. 

Crab (krseb), sb,^ Corruption of Carap, the 
native name of a South American tree, Carapa 
guianensis, used in composition : as crab-nut, 
the nut or seed of this tree ; crab-oil (carap oil), 
the oil obtained from Crab-nuts, used for lighting 
purposes and as an anthelmintic; so crab-tree, 
crab- wood. 


1769 E. Bancroft Hist. Guiana 81 The Caraba, 
or Crab Tree . . consists of numerous branches, covered 
with long narrow leaves, of a dark green colour. 1849 J« 
F. Bourne in Ecclesioiogist I_X. 183, I intend to use ‘crab- 
wood’ for the roof and fittings. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Carap Oil, Crab Oil, an oil obtained in South 
America from the Carapa guianensis. X865-66 [see Carap 
Oil]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 220/2 Crab- wood .. is used for 
making articles of furniture, for shingles, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. X883 Im Thurn Ind, of Guiana xiv. 
3x4 Crab-oil finds a ready sale in the towns. Mo.st of this oil 
IS prepared from the nuts of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood (Carapa guiaJiensis). Ibid. On the savannah, wheie 
crab-nuts are less easily procured. 

Crab (krseb), z/.l Also 6-7 crabb; Sc. $-6 
craib, 6-7 crabe. [f. Crabbed a. or its source.] 
fl. trans. To go counter to, to cross ; to put 
out of humour or temper ; to irritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. A". ? Obs. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 5323 Qui colkins )?ou, ser conquirour 
& crabbis so ))i saule. i:i4So Henryson Mor. Fab. 84 Ane 
f^ull glide seruant will craib his Master anes. ^ 1461 Liber 
Pluscardensis xi. viil 11877) b 383 Thow makis gret fait . . 
All thus but cans to crab thi creatowre. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 563 To contray him or crab in ony thing. 
15^ A. King tr. Canisius' Catech., Sekort PVaye 6 b, To put 
our .seines in danger to crab god. 1595 lL)wchnAf>p.Etymol., 
Offendo, to stumble, to crabbe, to find by chance.^ ti 1605 
I’olwart Fly ting w. Montgomery 152 , 1 wilL.swingeour, 
for thy sake refuse it. .To crabe thee, 
b. absol. and mtr. 

a 1500 Rat is Raving ii. 122 Thai here glaidly, and lytill 
.spekis, Laith for to crab and seldin wrekis. Ibid, in. 175 
Crab nocht lychtly for lytil thing, 1598 Fergusson Scot. 
Frov., He that crabbs without cause should mease without 
mends, 

t2. trans. To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 
tempered or peevish ; to sour. OOs. rare. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (1682) 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Crab (krseb), v.- [App. the same as Du., 
LG., E.Fris. krabhen to scratch, claw, f. the same 
root as Crab ] 

1. Falconry. Of hawks: To scratch, claw, or 
fight with each other, a. trans. b. intr. 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 73 That when your hawkes 
bate, they m.aye not reache one another for crabbing. 

1 14 Some falcons . . will crabbe with eve^ hawke and flee of 
purpose to crabbe with them. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 
li. (1706 57 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
ou must set your Stones at that di-stance, that when they 
ate they may not crab one another. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falconry Y. 60 If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the game at once, and the falconer is always flurried by 
their violent propensity to crab oyer the ‘pelt’. 1892 Note 
from Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw each other, when they are said to ‘ crab 

2. trans. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, * peck at ‘pull to pieces’, slang ov 
stable-talk, whence 

1812 J H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., To prevent the per- 
fection or execution of any. .business, by saying any thing 
offensive or unplea.sant, is crabbing it. i86a ymj, 

R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 385 Owners .. will not send their 
horses to be crabbed and consequently lowered in value be- 
cause they cannot pa.ss a strict veterinary inspection. xSoo 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 Officers naturally do not care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle’, 
1891 Maude Merciful Divorce 76 And you ‘ crab’ the girl 
because she is able to take care of herself. 1892 Blackio. 
Mag. CLI. 128/2 To crab the complexions or the clothes of 
the people who occupied the pew in front, 

3. ‘To break or bruise. North.' (Halliwell.) 
Crab, [Nonce-uses, derived from Crab 

and or their derivatives.] 
fl. tram. To beat with a crab-stick; to cudgel. 
1619 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, Get ye to bed, drab, Or 
I’ll so crab your shoulders, 
t 2. ?To catch as a crab does. Ohs. 
xjzx Cibber Refusal i. Plays II. 386, I hold .six to four 
now, thou hast been crabb’d at Paris in the MissLsippu 
Grastger. Not I, Faith, Sir; I would no more put my 
Money into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Stocks 
here. 

3. Naut. (S 2 e quot.) 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bh, Crabbing to it % carrying an 
overpress of sail in a fresh gale, by which a ship crabs or 
drifts sideways to leeward. 

4. 17 . S. colloq. (fig.) *= Crawfish v. 

h. Dyeing, etc. To subject to the operation of 
Crabbing (vbl. sb.^). 

1892 Prof. Hummel {in letter), Cloth that has not been 
crabbed. 

6 . See Crabbing 2 . 

Crab*apple« —Crab 2 i and 2. 

1712 Arbuthnot john Bull in. ii, Ji.hn had his golden 
pippins, peaches, and nectarines ; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloe, or a blackberry. ^ 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1815) 244, I have often met with a crab-apple in a hedge. 
1870 H, Macmillan Bible Teach, v. 100 The crab-apple 
and the sloe, the savage parents of our pippins and plums. 

b. Also with qualifications, like Crab sb:^ 3, as 
in American Crab-apple (Fyrus coronarid ) , Ore- 
gon Crab-apple (P. rivularis). 
t Crabat. Obs. [ad. L. crahdtus, grahaius, a. 
Gr. Kpa^ ^)aros couch ; in Fr. grabat.\ A couch. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 417/3 Julyan dyd do brynge a 
crabat of copper and dyd do laye . , out the body theron. 

Crabat, crabbat, obs. ff. Cravat, Croat. 
Crabbat (crab-bat ) : see Crab sh."^ 7 . 


CBABBED, 

Crablied (krse-bed), a. Also 4 crabyt, 4-6 
crabbid, 4 8 -it, 5 -yd, 6-7 crabit, 6 
craibit). [orig. £ Ceab s^.i + -ed : c£ Dogged. 
The primary reference was to the crooked or 
wayward gait of the crustacean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractious disposition which 
this expressed. Cf. Ger. crab, whence, 

according to Grimm, ‘ because these animals are 
malicious and do not easily let go what they have 
seized, LG. lutje krabbe (a little crab) a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man {Bremen PVbch.) ’ ; 
also in Saxony said of self-willed, refractory chil- 
dren. So E.Fris. krabbe crab, transf, a cantan^ 
kerous, cross-grained man (who is refractory and 
froward like a crab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance) ; whence 
krabbtg contentious, cantankerous, fractious, cross- 
grained \Doomkaat Koolman). Literal senses of 
‘cross-grained, crooked’, and * knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth’, applied to sticks, trees, and the like, 
also appear ; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit, giving the notion of ‘sour- tempered, morose, 
peevish, harsh’.] 

1. Of persons (or their dispositions) ; orig. Of 
disagreeably froward or wayward disposition, cross- 
grained, ill-conditioned, perverse, contrarious, 
fractious, (Now blending with b.) 

a. 1300 Cursor M . 8943 (Gdtt.) pe iuus pat war sua crabbid 
\Cott. ^ Fair/, cant] and kene. c 1440 Promjt. Parv. 99 
Crabbyd, awlce, or wrawe [W, wraywarde], ceronkus, bilo- 
sus^ cancerinus. c 1440 York Myst, xxix. 130 For women 
are crabbed, pat comes pern of kynde. 1547 Latimer Servt. 
^ Rem. (1845) 426 He that is so obstinate and untractable 
in wickedness and wrong doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins Manip. 49/9 
Grabbed, froward, prattus^ trains. 1643 Milton Divorce 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail . . against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Alb, Smith Adv. 
Mr. Ledbury vii. (1886 > 22 Despite the persevering labours 
of those crabbed essayists, a 1845 Hood Tale of Te>nper i, 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, The crabbedest are 
those who dress our dinners. 

b. In later use ; Cross-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
irritable, acrimonious, churlish; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since i 6 th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense *• crooked ’ ; cf. sense 5 . Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense 9 . 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. H. 542 That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruell be. 1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 43 To you they 
breed more sorrow and care, .because of your crabbed age. 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, n. 65 He that is borne vnder 
Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. 1590 Spenser F. Q, hi. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred crabbed carle . . That has no skill of court nor 
courtesie. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Cj, Craft, anger, 
vsurj% neuer seene in youth : In crabbed age these vices we 
behold. 1610 Shaks. Temp, ni. i. 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father’s crabbed ; And he’s compos’d 
of harshnesse. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist Eliz. 11. xvi. 
170 A man of a crabbed disposition and rash to raise com- 
motions. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. Aug., Calling you a 
crabbed fellow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. iii. vii. His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warmth, with veneration. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 111. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous. *873 
Jowett Plato{Q6.. 2) V.302 [The] ignorant, .lays up in store 
for himself isolation in crabbed age. 

c. transf. of things. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 3794 Colwers . . & crabbed snakis 
And qbire warla3es wild. 1634 Milton Cotnus 477 How 
charming is divine Philosophy I Not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull lools suppose. 1682 Dryden Dk. of Guise iii. i, But 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they’ll run . .and howl for mercy. 

2. Of the temporary mood : Cross, vexed, irnte, 
irritated ; out of humour. (In early use only A'r. ; 
now dial. ; o£en pronounced crab'd.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Laureniius 786 Sume mene sait 
he crabyt is. 1513-7S Ditirtu Occurrents (1833^ 8 1 Quhaira 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the .said Johne of his 
preitching. 1530 Palsgr. 773/2, I waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenaunced. Je me rechigne. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. {\%Z^^ 9 It is nocht ane thing to be crabit at our 
brotlieris persone and to be crabit at our brotheris fait. 
1812 J. H. Vaox Flash Did.. CraPd. affronted; out 
of humour; sometimes called being itt Crab-street. 1861 
Holland Less. Life i. 19 A business man.. will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hungry bear, 
t 3. Of words, actions, etc. : Proceeding from or 
showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition ; 
angry ; ill-natured. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XL 65 For nou is vche Boye Bold. . 
to..Craken a3eyn j?® Clergie Crabbede wordes. <^1430 
Lydg. Bochas vii. iv. (15541 168 b, Her feminine crabbed 
eloquence. 1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 277 Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther, a 1632 
T. Taylor God's fudgem. i. 11. i. (16421 155 He. .chased him 
away with bitter and crabbed reproaches. 

t b. Of the countenance : Expressing a harsh or 
disagreeable disposition : cf. crab-face. Cbab sb.^ 1 1 . 

[e 137S Sc. Leg. Saints. Vincentius 202 Dacyane hyme-self 
Here wod Become . .And kest his handis to & fra And trawit 
[editor reads crabbit] continence cane ma.] 

*603 H. Crosse Verities Commvo, (1878) 51 When a crabbed 
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visage and a misshapen body, shall stand by an amiable and 
louely personage. 1641 Hist. Edw. V 6 Hard favoured of 
visage, such as . . is called • . among common persons, a 
crabbed face. 

1 4. Of things : Harsh or unpleasant to the taste 
or feelings ; unpalatable, bitter, Obs. or arch. (Cf. 
sense 9 .) 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Kni. 502 After crysten-masse com he 
crabbed lentoun, pat fraystez flesch wyth h® fysche & fode 
more symple. 1593 'Eell- Troth's N. Y. Gift 40 A kinde 
dinner and a crabbed supper. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) The crabbed entertainment it gave us. 

+ 5. Of trees, sticks : Crooked ; having an uneven 
and rugged stem, gnarled, knotted ; having cross- 
grained and knotted wood. Obs. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) B vj. To make 
a streyght Jauelin of a crabbed tree. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 5 To a crabbed knotte muste be 
soughte a crabbed wedge. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 53 
A crabbed briery hawthome bush- 1675 Traherne Chr, 
Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of matter, 
t b. of the human body and {Jig^ nature. 
x6ot Dent Pathw. Heasten (1831) 18 Troubled . . with a 
crabbed and crooked nature. 1623 Cockeram hi, Thersites, 
one that was as crabbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
doggish in condition. 1632 J. TLssvihMitx.BioHdisEromena 
16 This king . .being of a crabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
creple.^ 1799 Southey Somi. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee, Old Winter, 

“t e. Of land, weather, etc. : Rough, rugged. 

1579 'P-E.-moenGuicciard. v. (1599)221 A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 
X583 STANYHURST./4<f«^ixiii.tArb.)7i God Mars the Regent 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. hi. 35 Geiicis arvis’\. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S.Sea^xZj.-j) 128 The crabbed moun- 
tains which overtopped it. *876 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. 
Crabb'd or Crahfy. Weather terms. ‘Bits o’ crabb’d 
showers the rain or sleet driven by cold winds, 
t Rough, rugged, and inelegant in language. 
156X T. Norton Cahnds Inst. i. 41 Though he 1^ rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1656 Cowley 
Misc.. Answ, Copy of Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
hedge Rhymes, .set the hearers Ears on Edge. 

7 , Of writings, authors, etc. : Ruggedly or per- 
versely intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 310T0 debarre crabbed 
questions. 1612 Brinsley Luti. Lit. viii. (1627) 122 The 
be.st and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crabbed Schoole- Authors. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. i, 2 
Writing, .in crabbed Scholastick style. 1763-5 Churchill 
Poems. Author. O’er crabbed authors life’s gay prime to 
waste. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine very thorny. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eih. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 179 Mr. Hume, who has trans- 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own transparent and beautiful language. ^1839 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 76 Since my old crony and myself 
Laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf. i8to Times 20 Jan. 9/2 
A hard, dry, and rather crabbed collection of notes and 
statistics. 

b. Of handwriting: Difficult to decipher from 
the bad formation of the characters. 

x6ia Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 287 Lawes 
Wrap’d vp in caracters, crabbed and vnknowne. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Mouriray Fam. I. 91 It is such a crabbed hand, I 
can’t read half of it. 1853 Faraday in B. Jones Life (1870) 
II. 318 Do you see how crabbed my hand- writing has fee- 
come? 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 18 A few 
worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. 

1 8. Of or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer, 
Obs. rare. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trast. 43 Muskat is a citle . . upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab- tree or its fruit; 
Jig. sour-tempered, peevish, morose ; harsh. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.-v. A cerbus. Vultus acerbus. 
sower or crabbed. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 170 
Against the veriuice-face of the Crabbedst Satyrist that 
euer stuttered. x6xx Shaks. JVint. T. 1. ii. 102 Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr’d themselues to death. 1656 
Duchess Newcastle in Life of Dk. (1886) 313 As for my 
dispo.sition, it is . . not crabbed or peevishly melancholy. 
1736 Amherst Terrse Fil. xxxvi. 189 This philosophical 
apple-tree .. never grew kindly, nor produced any thing but 
sour crabbed stuff. 1865 Holland Plain T. iii. 107 Only 
treated respectfully by wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour. 

10. Comb., as crabbed-lookings -handed adjs. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. xi, 

That sort of hideous old crabbed-looking crone of fashion. 
X837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4- Friar i. (1844) 34 A lean- 
visagedj crabbed-lqokipg personage, 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair xliii, That crabbed-handed absent relative. 

Crabbedly (^krse-iiedli), adv. [f. Cbabbed a. + 
-LY ^.] In a crabbed manner ; crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly ; sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. JPrinc, 3514 A man also to 
Julius Cmsar ones Crabbedly seide. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst m. v. (1634)318 Many of them. .have, .spoken 
to crabbedly and hardly. 1580 Baret./!/®. C 1523 Crabbedly, 
sowrely, gnmly, lowringly, tome. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
T. 66 a, fHe] that in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 
crabbedly or absurdly. «X774 Fergusson Plainstane 
Poems (x 845) 49 We sail hae the question stated And keen 
and crabbedly debated, 

CrabbedneElS (krse-b^nes). [£ as prec.-»- 
-NESS.] The quality of being crabbed. 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness of 
disposition, fractiousness {phs ^ ; ill-nature ; harsh- 
ness ; asperity pr sourness of temper. 


■CKABBY. , 

X413 Lydg. Filg . . Sowle iv. xx. 66 O deth . .bytter art thou 
and ful of crabbydnesse. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 472 
Throw crabitnes with gret crudelitie, xsgS Florkx Peruer- 
peruersenes, frowardnes, crabbednes. 1765 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist Col. Mass. Bay I, 387 The natural crabbedness of 
his wife’s temper. x888 J. K. Laughton in Diet, Nat. Biog. 
XVI. 96/1 The sweetness of temper which everybody loves, 
or the crabbedness of will which everybody fears. 

2 . Ruggedness, roughness, asperity; rugged or 
perverse intricacy of language, questions, eta 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, i. ix. 19 a, Menander 
& Philemon .. aswaged al the crabbetnesse of the oide 
wrytinges. 3563 Golding Caesar (1565) 213 b, The crabbed- 
nesse of the wayes were a let to hym. 1579 Fenton Guiccz- 
ard. IX. (1599) 391 The crabbednesse of the season may 
suffice to detaine vs. 1691 'SRoon A th. Oxon. I. 319 Leaving 
the crabbedness of Logick . . he became . . Herald, 1883 
F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius i 9^ Like his uncle’s sexa-- 
genarian crabbedness of hieroglyphic. 

’t‘ 3 . Harshness or asperity of taste. Obs. 
xyiS Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. II. v. 298 Sugar, .molli- 
fies the Acrimony, and makes meek the Crabbedness of tart 
and sour things. 

Grabber (krse-bai). [f. Crab - 1 - -er 1.] One 
who fishes for crabs ; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 243 It matters not 
muc;h to the crabbers what sorts of fish they catch. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 127 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat. 

Crabbery (krie-beri). [f. Crab + -ert, 
after rookery, etc.] A place abounding with crabs, 
or where crabs are fished. 

X845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv, (1879) 80 Great mud-banks, 
which the inhabitants call Cangrejales or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. 

Grabbing (krae'big), vhl. sb.'^ [f. Crab 2 4. 
-inqI.] The action of the vb. Crab, 

•fel. Vexing, embittering; hence, vexation, cross- 
ness. Sc. Obs. 

c 14^0 Wisdome of Sol. 646 Better is crabing na blythnes 
or laiching. 1529 Lyndesay Comylaynt 32, I wyll nocht 
flyte . . For crabyng of thy Celsitude. 1535 Stewart CroTi. 
Scot. II. 187 Aurelius . . sufferit thame of his benignitie, 
With[out] crabing or 5it crudelitie. Ibid. III. 84 Greit 
wrang he wrocht in his crabing and ire. 1573 J. Davidson 
Brief Commend, xllv, Thefeid of fremmit and craibing of 
gour kin. 

2. Adverse criticism, ' pulling to pieces detrac- 
tion, See Crab z;.2 2 . 

Cra'bbing, vbl. sb:^ [f Crab sb.’i, implying 
verb lo crab, perhaps not otherwise used.] 

1. Catching crabs, crab-fishing. Also aitrib. 

1657 Licon Barbadoes (xtg^) 66 The Negroes will often 

upon Sundayes go a Crabbing. 1884 Western Morning 
News 4 Sept. 4/5 At Sennen Cove the crabbing season is 
over. 1887 G. M. Fenn Devon Boys ii. 16 We., made 
plans to go . . crabbing when the tide was out. 

2. Gathering crab-apples : cf. nutting, eta 
1877 in E. Peacock JV. W. Line, Gloss. 

Gra’bbing, vbl. sb.^ Dyeing, etc. (See quots.) 

^ 1874 W. Crookes Dyeing 4 Calico Print. 654 Another 
important operation is ‘crabbing*. Before stuffs can be 
dyed, all dirt, grease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must be completely removed. The pieces are generally* 
first pas-sed through hot water. They are next treated 
with hot lyes of soap, carbonate of soda, and liquid ammonia. 
1892 Prof. Hummel (letter). Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen^ or union fabric^ in a state of 
tension, and in the open- width, through boiling water, and 
at once wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. The primary object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the cIolH, due to unequal 
contraction. A secondary object is to give the cloth a par- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth, 
b. attrib., as crabbing* machine, -trough, etc. 

1885 Hummel Dyeing 1x2 The boiling water in the 
crabbing trough. 1892 Machine MakeVs Adyt. Makers 
of all kind of machinery for dyeing, etc... viz. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing, .machines. 

t Cra'bbish, a. Obs. [f. Crab jAi + -iSH; cf. 
Crabbed.] Cross, crabbed. 

c 1483 Digby Myst (1882) ri. 91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
aske a blow, a 1592 Greene A rbasio iii, With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answere. 1606 
Dekker St"V. Sinnes iv. (Arb.) 34 Crabbish Satyristes. 

Grabby (krse bi), a.^ [f. Crab sb.^ -h -Y L] 

1. Crab-like ; f with sidelong gait {ohsl) 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.l 84 It wil be saulfer 
too passe thee countrie Pachynus, With le^ure lingring, 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
painteVs Log 20 Some old fisherman’s crabby paw dodging 
round the bottom of a crab-pot. 

2. Abounding in crabs. 

X622 R. Hawkins P'oy. S. Sea ('1847) 128 Which after we 
called Crabby cove.. for that all the water was full of a 
small kinde of redd crabbes. 

Grabby (kme'bi), a.^ [£ Crab sb.^ + -y 
■fl. r=CHABBBD 5, 6, 7. Obs. 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle vi. 71 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old Adam with the crosse. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon'sAnsw. Osor.i':)4 The most combersome and crabby 
treatie of Freewill. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 170 Persius 
b crabby, because aunticnt, and his ierkes. .dusky. 

2. = Crabbed i, 9 . 

1776 Paine Com. Sense App. (1791) 86 'The narrow and 
crabby spirit of a despairing political party. 1850 M. Mar- 
GOLiouTH Pilgr. Land of Fathers II. 61 We must have 
looked very crabby when we made those rude speeches. 
xSqx Atkinson Lint of Ciant-JCilUrs 101 The crabby* 
surly, savage old giant* 
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€ra‘1b-eate!li.0r. [f. Gra;b 
> 1 . One wlio catches crabs. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. VI. iv. ii CJod.X The dexterous 
crabcatcher takes them, by the hinder legs in such a mamner, 
that its nippers cannot touch him. 

2 , A name giyen to several American species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; esp., in W. 
Indies, Ar delta or But or ides virescens. 

1699 Dampier Voy. {170$) 11. ii. 66 Crabcatchers are 
shaped and coloured like Herons, but they are smaller. They 
feed on small Crabs no bigger than ones Thumb. 1731 
Mortimer in PA/Z TVtfws. aXX VI i. 177 The Crested 
Bittern. They breed in the Bahama Islands. .They are 
there called Crab-Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
Crabs. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 478 “I’he small 
red-winged Crab catcher. This is the .smallest species of 
the Crab-catcher in Jamaica . . The whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the size of a pigeon- a 1818 M. G. 
Lewis JrnL IK lnd, Pi'ofrietor (1834) 319 A bird about the 
size of a large pigeon . . It is called a crab-catcher. 

€3?a*b-eaier. [f. Grab : NL, ^, €raUer^ 
1 . An occasional book-name fora small species 
of htroriy Ardetta minuta, the Little Bittern. 

% A scombroid fish, Btaeafe Canada, found on 
the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

1843! De Kay Zoct, N. York iv. Fishes 114 The Crab- 
eater. .was captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish, 
t Cra'bex. Obs. rare^K [a. F. crahier {raton 
crabier'^^ f. erahe Cbab The water-rat. 

i6s3 Walton A 2)73 The Cormorant, .and the 

Craber which some call the water-rat. 

Crab-£a.ce, -faced, -favoured : see Crab sb}- 

n. 

tCra*b-£sb. Obs. -Crabj^.Ii. 

<*1400-50 Alexander Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-fische, as calnes gret. 1565 Golding Oxnds Met. 
IV. (i593> 90 The crab-fish haying caught his enemie. .Doth 
clasp liim in on every side with all his crooked cleas. 1606 
Sir G, Goosecappe iti. L in Bullen Q. PI. III. 42, I lay my 
life some Crabnsh has bitten thee by the tongue, thou 
speakest so backward stiiL. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. 
s V. Crah^ The common large crab-fish has its abode from 
twenty to forty fathom water, 

Cra-b-gjrass, [f. Crab 

1 . The Glasswort, Salicomia Jierbaeea, a marine 
plant common in salt-marshes. ? Obs. 

*397 Gerarde Herbal ii. cxlvii 429 The herbe is also 
called. . Kali articulatumy or iointed Glassewoort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Grasse, and Frog grasse, 1661 Miss Pratt Flovjer. 
PI, IV. 285 Glasswort is sometimes called. .Crab-grass. 

2 . The Knot-grass. (Britten and Holland.) 

3 . In U.S, A species of grass, Panicum san^in- 
ale ; also other allied species. 

1881 G. W. Cable Mad. Delphine vlii. 45 In its old 
walks, .crab-grass^ had spread. 1:885 Harped s Mag'. Dec. 
133 Afield in which crab-grass imd grown in the place of 
the harvested wheat. 

Cra b-barrow, [f* Cbab sb.'i- + Harrow ; cf. 
E,Fris. krabbe, kred>, a small hoe or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing up the ground.] A harrow 
with bent teeth for thoroughly breaking up deeply 
ploughed land ; its later form is the drag-harrow. 

1796 Tram. Soc. Enc. Arts XIV. 205, I also find^ them 
(that is the wheels with short axle-trees) very useful with my 
crab-harrow. 1806-7 A Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 147 
Ox harrows, heavier and more effective in deep working 
tlian the common crab-harrow of the county. 1846 Jml, 
E. Agric, Soc. VII. i. 51 The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow. 

Hence Crah-liarrow v, 

1844 JmL E. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 34 Scarifying or crab- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughings. 1846 
Ibid. VII. 1. 51 1 The lands are.. again crab-harrowed, and 
harrowed with common harrows. 

ii Cvabier. [Fr. ; f. crabe Crab sb,'^^ = Crab- 
catcher 2. 

1825 Waterton Wand.S.Amer. (1882^ 28 In the marshes 
and creeks will be found coots, gulls, pelicans, crabiers. 
Crabite (krse-bait), Geol. rare, [a. F. erabite, 
f. crabe Crab sb.'^ : see -ite.] A fossil crab. 

1847 in Craig, and in modem Diets. 

Crablet (krse'blet). [f. Cbab -b -LET.] A 
small or young crab. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 27 Sundry little crab- 
lets that had wandered among the rocks. iZZ’^Comh. Mag. 
Feb. 184 Startled crablets making spasmodic movements. 
Cra^b-Ilke^ and aav. [f. Crab Like 
a crab, esp. in moving backwards or sideways. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. 392 Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde, Goes (Crab-llke) backward, 
1646 J. Benbkigge Gods Fury A ij b, Such was their Crab- 
like condition. 1727-38 Gay Fables ii. xiv. 26 But, crab- 
like, rather backward goes. 1S19 Byron Venice i, Thus 
they creep, Crouching and crab-like. i36i Whyte Mel- 
ville Tilbury Nogo 355 He crawls first backwards, then 
sideways, crablike, .to the spot. 

Orabling (krae-blig), [f. Cbab .f/^.^-h-LUTG.] 
»= Cbablet. 

1822 T. Mitchell Aristopk, IT. 316 Another crabling, 
see, is coming forward . . Save us ! there’s nought but 
crabs. 1853 Fraseds Mag. XLVIII. 400 The minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their variegated discs. 

Crab-louse, [f. Crab in reference to the 
grecurved feet by which it hooks itself to its host.] 
A parasitical insect, Pediculus pubis, or Phthirus 
inguinalis, which infests parts of the human body. 

1547 Boorde Brero. Health § 273 Head lyce, body lycci 
crabbe lyce, and nits. 1658 Rowland Mou/efs Tkeat^ 


Ins. 1099 May be Scaliger meant by a Tike some Lowse 
like a Cra.b, or some Crab-lowse in man ; for they both 
breed in the beard and privities, and can very hardly be 
pulled off. 1861 Hulme tr. Moqnin-Tandon 11. vi. L 296 
The Pubic Louse, .which is known by the common name of 
*Crab Louse’, attaches itself to the haiis of the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 

Crab-nut, -oil : see Crab ^<5.8 

Craboriogist. nonce-wd, [f. Cra.b after 
ornithologist^ etc.] A student or collector of crabs. 

1824 McCulloch Highlands Scot. HI. 420 The island 
furni.shes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare crabs to 
the crabologist. 

Craboun, corrupt form of carahim, 

160a ond Pt. Return fr, Pamass, iv. ii. 1765 Base 
worme must thouneedes aischarge thy craboun \soed.^ 1606, 
MS. crabbyannel to batter downe the walle.s of learning. 

CraFs-eye, -eyes. [f. Crab aA^] 

1. (Usually iopl,') A round concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish and some other Crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of carbonate of lime ; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
and antacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 
carbonate of lime from other sources. 

1605 Timme Quersit. in. 18 1 Take . . of the stones which 
are commonly called crabbes eyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Traits. XVII, 958 , 1 put some Crabs- 
Eyes into the Vinegar. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 364 A chalky substance, found in the lower part of the 
stomach of all lobsters, improperly called crab’s eyes. 1807 
T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 604 The use of carbonate of 
lime as a manure, a paint, and a medicine, under the names 
of lime, whiting, crab’s eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moqnin-Tandon w, iii. iii. 97 When the 
Grabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous ma.sses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomach. 
These hav'e received the name of ‘Crab’s eyes’. 1880 
YiviysuEY Crayfish 223 A minute crab’s-eye or gastrolith. 

2. pi. The scarlet seeds or peas of Abrus preca- 
iorius, the Coral -bead plant ; also the plant. 

i866 in Treas. Bot. 1872 Oliver ATZ-wm. Bot. 11. 166 The 
seeds oi Abrus precatorius, called ‘ Crabs’-eyes are strung 
together for necklaces. 

§. Crab's eye lichen (see quot). 

1849 i** Lindley Med. <5* CEcon. Bot. (1856) 20. *866 

Treas. Bot., CraBseye lichen, Lecanora pallescens, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
England for the dyers. 

Cra'b-sidle, v. [f. Crab shy - + Sidle v."] intr. 
To sidle or shuffle sideways like a crab. 

i 3 oo Southey Lett. (1856) I. 105 They were obliged to 
walk . . some backwards like lobsters, others crabsidling 
along. 

t Cra*l)-slkxiit. Ohs, [Du. krab-schuyte, f. 
krabbe Grab sb.'^ + schuit boat.] A small open 
fishing-boat with sails. 

*6*4 Markham IKay to Wealth in Arb. Gamer IV. 333 
Vessels of divers fashions, .go., for herrings . . and they be 
called. .Sword- Pinks. , Crab-Skuits, and Yevers. 
Cra’b-stick. [f. Cbab .t^.-] A stick or cudgel 
of the wood of . the crab -tree. 

Teitd. Hush. i. i, Do you see this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 26 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the weapon he had, brought the fellow 
to the ground with the fir.st blow. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
in. HI. vi, Brave young Egalitd reaches Switzerland . . with 
a strong crabstick in his hand. 

b. Application of this in chastisement 

*830 James Damley v. 25 My own quantity of crabstick. 

c. Jig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxxv. 103 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old crabstick. *877 E. Peacock N, W. Fine. 
Gloss., Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 

Cra'b-stock. [f. Cbab sb.'^J A young crab- 
tree or wild apple-tree used as a stock to graft 
upon ; fiK' ^ person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. 

42x625 Fletcher Nt.- Walker i. i, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crabstock. *672 Marvell Eek. Tramp. I. 47 
There maybe such a Crab-stock as cannot by all ingrafting 
be corrected. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 18 The Grabstock’s 
close- wrought grain. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries^ Hum. 

XX, 281 You know me well enough by this time, 
young Crab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. 

Cra-’b-tree^. [f. Crabj5.2] 

1. The wild apple-tree. 

<;x<^5 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 646 Hec arbutus, crabtre. 
X48X vsxRipon Ch. Acts 340 Duos crabtrees crescentes. *523 
Fitzherb. Httsb. § 134 To sell.. the crabhe-trees tp myllers, 
to make cogges and ronges. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 47 b, 
An Appel tre. .is called, .in y ' Southe Countre, a Crab tre. 
1607 Skaks. Cor. II. i. 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
here at home, That will not be grafted to your Rallish. 1703 
Steele Tend. Hush. i. iii, There’s a crabtree, near our 
house, which . . has brush'd our jackets, from Father to son 
for several generations. 1794 Southey The crab- 

tree, vi''hich supplied a secret hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. 

2. aU7db. a. Of or pertaining to the crab-tree, 
b. Resembling a crab-tree ; crooked, knotted* 

*523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 137 Graffe it in a crabbe-tree stocke. 
1597-8 Bp. Hall (Britten &HoI 1 ,>, The crab-tree porter 
of the Guild Hall gates. 1^13 Shaks. Hen. VI/I, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 1678 
(ed. 2) Bunyan PilgK i. (1879^ X05 He getteth him a grievous 
Crab-tree Cudgel .. and beats them fearfully. Pall 

Mall G. I May 7/1 The cadets suffered themselves to be 
beaten with a crabtree stick. 

C. Comb,, as crab-tree-faced^ -like adjs. 

*563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb. V 117 Of bodie bygge and 
strong he was and somwhat ^Crabtre faced, c 1600 Day 


Begg, Bednall Gr. ii. ii, I lik’d him not, he had such a 
crabtree-fac’d countenance. *607 Walkington Opt. Glass 
55 Zeno the crabbe-tree-fac’d Stoicke. 1576 F leming Panqpl 
Epist. 237 As your body is crooked, ^crabtree like, and 
growen out of all order, so your JTiynde is. 

Crab-tree iii : see Cb.ab sbP 

t Crabllts Obs. [Derivation uncertain. 

Cf. F .crapaudeau, crapaudine, ancient pieces of artillery.] 

A kind of fire-arm, used in 1 7th c. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 31 (The names o! 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peeces, and their appur- 
tenances.) Carbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, .short Pi.stoIs. 
1627 — Seaman’s Gram. xiv. ^ For. .Coliuei-s, Crabuts, 
Car bins. 1659 Howell A § vi, Smaller guns at 
courriours, harquebusses, muskets, crabuts, carbines. 

Cra*b-weed. = Grab-grass i and 2. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Enc, Arts VIII, 89 A marine plant 
called Crab- weed.. grew luxuriantly. 

Crab-wood: see Crab 
Crab yaws, [f* Crab -l- Yaws.] The 
West Indian name of a kind of yaws or frambeesia 
attacking the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, forming ulcers with veiy^ hard edges. 

1740 Hist Jamaica 313 That which is called Crab-Yaws 
is never removed. *799 Med. Jrnl. 1. 33 In every instance 
..of venereal taint in yaws, or crab yaws, X found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of mercurials. 

tCraccas, cracns. Obs. l?hT Caraccas,} 

* A kind of tobacco ’ (Halliwell). 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel w. i, We'll roar 
the rusty rascal out of his tobacco. Ay, and he had the: 
best craccus in London, a 1625 F\.ErccxiEE. lVomads Prize 

I. ii, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods cr musty English Cracus. 

f Craclies. I/erb. Pimpernel or cbickweed. 

*530 I’alsgr. 210/1 Craches herbe, movron {Plouron, 
monrron-=^-fixtiptvxidi, also chickweed (Cotgr.']. 

t Crackotin. Ohs, Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Cursor Mundi, the 
later texts of which render it caitiff ox wretch. 

[The only similar OF. word is crachon =: F. crachai 
‘matter expectorated or spat out*, which gives a possible 
sense in the quots. There is a curious likeness in sense 
and form between crachoun and crathoun {craikoh, cratonS, 
although so many instances of both occur that the hypothesis 
of an error of ch for th, or the converse, seems to be inad- . 
missible.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9014 (Cott.) pe man sco has in hir ban- 
don, He es forcasten als crachon. Ibid. 14717 Als crachuns 
[Trin. caidfs] he bam feld ilkan. Ibid. 18120 pu ert nu 
crachun [other MSS, wrecclie] fra sith. c 1340 Ibid, 
27063 iFairf.) He lise ouer-commen as a crachoun. 

Craeliyd, obs. f. Ceacked. 

Crack (kraek), sb. Forms: 4~6crak, 4krakke, 
5 krak, 6 crakke, crake, 6-7 cracke, 6- crack. 
[Goes with Crack v. The sb. is not known in 
OE., but corresponding forms occur early in the 
cognate langs. : OHG. chrac, dial.G. krack, Du. 
krakf and OHG. *chrak, MPIG. and G. krach, 
MDu, crak (dat. erdke)^ mod.Du. kraak, E.F'ris. 
krak xmA krdk. Cf. also ¥. crac (in Cot^. 1611), 
similarly related to craquerl] orig. An imitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sudden breaking 
of anything hard ; whence, 1. any sharp dry sound, 

II. a break or breaking of various kinds, with III, 
sundry transferred applications. 

I. Of sound, ’^inarticulate. 

1 . A sudden sharp and loud noise as of some- 
thing breaking or bursting ; e^g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking ice, bones, etc. For- 
merly applied also to the roar of a cannon, of a 
trumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
dial., and in the archaic phrase the ^ crack of 
doom’, i.e. the thunder-peal of the day of judge- 
ment, or perh. the blast of the archangel’s trump. ^ 

ax3oo Cursor M. 18953 tGfltt.) All carpand of jjat grisH 
crack. cx3z$ E. E, A Hit. P. B. 1210 Cler claryoun crak 
cryed on-lofte. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 962 Gyftrounys legge 
to-brak, That men herde the krak. c 1489 Gaxton Blanch- 
ardyn liv, 218 Huge and horible crakes of thuunder. 1549 
Compl.Scot. vi. 60 The euyl that the thondir dois. .is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. 1557 Tottelts Misc. (Arb.) 127 
Cannons with their thundryng cracks. *605 Shaks. Mach. 
IV. i. 117 What will the Line stretch out to th' cracke of 
Doome? 1626 Bacon Sylva §210 In Thunder, which is 
far off . . the Lightning precedeth the crack, a good space. 
1718 Gay Let. to Mr. F. 9 Aug., There was heard so loud 
a crack, as if heaven had split asunder. 1803 Med. Jrnl. 
IX. 203, I made the necessary extension until the joint 
gave a crack. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds viii. 100 
The crack of his whip. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. 
xvi. (1875) 219 The deadly crack of the rifle. 

b- A cannon-shot \ohs.') ; a rifle-shot (colloq.). 

Gynis [enginesl^/bz* cretkkis, crakkis ofwer : cunnop. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 250 Bot gynis for crakkis had 
he nane. Ibid. xix. 399 Twa novelreis that day thai saw. . 
The tothir crakkLs war of wer, That thai befor herd neuir 
eir. 1605 Shaks. Mach. i. ii. 37 As Cannons ouer-charg’d 
with double Cracks. *849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1S87) 23, 
I thought I’d take a crack at him. 1855 Smedley H. 
Cox'erdale i. 3, I mean to carry you off . . for a crack at the 
rabbits. 

c. A sharp, heavy, sounding blow, (colloq.) 

*838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head. *855 Smedley H. Coxrerdale ii. 
(Rtldg.) IX You hit him an awful crack ! x88a J. Sturgis 
JDick’s Wand. in. iv. xlvi. 156 To. .hit him a crack over the 
sleek head. 


■CEACK' 


:CBACX. 


2. The time occupied by a cmck dr shot; a 

moment, instant. a €rack i iu a moment, im- 
mediately (cf. colio^. 

172S Ramsay Gentle Shepherd i. i, I trow, when that she 
saw, within a crack. She came with a right thieveless errand 
back. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. 161 They . . 
will be here in a crack. 1834 A. W. Fonblanque Wider 
7 Admin, (,1837) III. 162 He was a Reformer in the crack 
of a whip. 1883 SxEVEt^SON Treasure Isl, iv. xxi. (1886) 
X71 He was on his feet again in a crack. 

3. The breaking of wind, ventns crepitus, 
Obs. exc. dial, 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 409 A crak of |>e nej^er 
ende. 1423 Wyntoun Cron, vni. xxvi. 47, Lattand a crak, 
hat men mycht here. 1610 Holland Camdetis Brit. 1. 464 
That he should, .let a cracke downwards. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Sowbchantre, 
vocal. 

4. Loud talk, boast, brag; hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch, or dial, (In this sense 
there was a tendency in i 6 th c. to use crake as a 
distinctive form. Cf. Crack v, 6 .) 

<r 1450 Harding Map of Scotl, (National MSS. Scotl. ii. 
Ixx.V Wher Pluto .. regneth in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak \rime lak], 1523 St, Papers Hen. VllI^ VI. 
122 Notwythstondynge the Frenchemennys crakes. 1550 
J, Goke Eng.^ Fr, Heralds iii, (1877) 92 Crackes, lyes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables. 1590 Spenser F, Q . h. xf. 10 
Leasinges, backby tinges and vain-glorious crakes. i62i-Sx 
Burton Anat, Mel. i. ii. in. xiv. 122 Out of this fountain 
[conceit] proceed all those cracks and brags. *773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong, i:, Wks. (Globe' 657/2 Tony. That’s a 
damned confounded — crack. [iSga Still heard from school- 
bws, though cracker is more common.] 

6 . Brisk talk, conversation ; pi. news. Sc. and 
north dial. 

1723 Gentle Shepherd i\. i, Come sit down And 

gie's your cracks. What's a' the news in town ? 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, They’re a’ in famous tune For crack that 
day. a 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack. 1865 Thoreau Cape Cod v. 92 Having 
had another crack with the old man. 18^ Besant & Rice 
Seamy Side xxviii. 243 To have a crack with the boatman 
on the beach. 

II. Breaking; fissure. 

6 . Thieves' slang. House-breaking. 

s8ia J. H. Va-Ux Flash Dici. &.v.^ The c^ack is the game 
of house-breaking ; a crack is a breaking any house or 
building for the purpose of plunder. 1838 Dickens O. Ttuist 
xxii, * Here’, said Toby. .‘Success to the crack 1 ’ 

7 . A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 
breaking, or bursting of a hard substance, 

XS30 PALSGR.210/2 Cracke, hx^dkyn^fente. 1694 Coll. Sev. 
Late n. (1711)30 A Mountain, .bill of craks all filled 
up with Snow. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 37 
Centipedes, .come out of the cracks, .of the walls. 

b. A break in which the parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 21 In case their peeces 
by overcharging, .or crackes, or rifts, doo breake. 1663 
Hooke Microgr. ^3, I have very often been able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure. 1738 Handmaid to 
Arts {1764) II. 347 The surface will appear covered with., 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. 1834 Ronalds 
& Richardson Ckem. Technol, (ed.2) 1 . 86 The most porous 
pieces [of charcoal], and such as are full of cracks. Mod. A 
crack in the bell so minute as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished. 

8 . Of things immaterial : A flaw, deficiency, 
failing, unsoundness. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 46 Such, as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 
415 My loue to thee is sound, sans cracke or flaw. 16x1 — 
Wint. T. I. ii. 322 , 1 cannot Beleeve this Grade to be m my 
dread Mistresse. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 7 The 
man who has no defect or crack in his character. 

9. The breaking of the voice ; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 236 Though now our voyces, 
Have got the mannish cracke. 

10. A flaw of the brain; a craze, unsoundness 
of mind. 

1601 ? Marston Pasqnil Sf Kath. nr. 9 Here they come 
reeling, .hauing a cracke in their heads. 1631 T. Powell 
Tom All Trades 143 A man mo.st subject to the most 
wonderfull Crack, 1710 Steele Tatler No. 178 ? 2 The 
Upholsterer, whose Crack towards Politicks I have hereto- 
fore mention’d. 1891 Month LXXII. 494 The crack in 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind was growing wider. 

III. Transferred and doubtfully derived senses, 
f 11. A lively lad ; a * rogue * (playfully), 

a' wag. 

[Conjectured by some to be short for crack~het>tp^ crack- 
halter ^ crack-rope^ used playfully. Cf. also mod. Ic^i.krakki 
‘urchin '.] 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV ^ in. il 34 When bee was a Crack, 
not thus high. 1607 — Cor. i. lii. 74 Vat. Tis a Noble 
childe. Virg, A Cracke Madam. 1399 B. Jonson CyntMals 
Rev. iL i, Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pages. 
Mer. , . Since we are turn’d cracks, let’s study to be like 
cracks ; practise their lan^age and behaviours. x6xs Key- 
wood Four Prentises V^s. 1874 II. 253 It is a rogue, a 
wag.. A notable dissembling lad, a Cracke. r649 H. 
Wand, ykte/ (1857) 44 Who is it,^ Joculo? A melancholy 
Hee-cat (sir) said the cracke, a wilde man. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 76 An arch Crack.. had observed what 
counterfeit Rogues the major part of these were. 

*t* 12. [from 4 ] A boaster, braggart, liar. Obs. 
<rx6oo Day Begg. Bednatl Gr. (1659) F, If I »up not off 
their parses then call me crack. x68x W. Robertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, gktriems. 
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18. [from s] One full of conversation. 

1827 Scott Tmil. (1890) I. 349 A bauld crack that auld 
papist body. 1829 — Antiq: To be a gude crack, 

that is, to possess talents for conversation, 
f 14, [? from 8 ] A woman of broken reputation ; 
a wench, a prostitute. Obs. 

1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii, He that you quarrerd 
with about youi^ Crack there. 1706 Collier Ref. Ridic. 
379 Her Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not secure her 
from being consider’d as a Crack. 1715 Vanbrugh Country 
Ho. IL V, My Sister was with me, and it seems he took her 
for a Crack. 1719 D'Urfey Pills V. 27 Cracks that Coach 
it now. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T.^ Crack, a whore, 
iris, [from 10 ] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 
a 1701 Sedley Grumbler n, Is not that the Crack you 
turn’d away yesterday? X711 Addison Spect.lAo, 251 J»2, 
I cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or eulogy; 
that which is * cracked up ’ ; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, etc. of superior excellence : see Crack a, 

1637 Shirley Hyde Park iv. iii, xst Gmti. What dost 
think, Jock^? zndGenE The crack o* the field’s against 
you. 1673 Dryden Marr, h la Mode v. i. 1703 English 
Spy 255 (Fanner) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 1843 {title\ Cracks of the Day [with engravings 
of celebrated race-horses]. 1868 Daily Tel. 16 Apr., They 
were the ‘cracks* of the regulars, as the Scottish and the 
London were the ‘cracks* of the volunteers. i88x Daily 
News 9 July 2 {Cricket i'^\i^xi the Harrow crack had made 
90, he was badly missed at mid-off. 1886 Blackm. Mag. 
Aug. 227 Our leading counsel— we had engaged a couple of 
cracks — began to state our case. 

17. [from the vb. ii] Thieves’ slang. A burglar; 

Cracksman. 

1749 Goadby Life Bampfylde-M. Carew (Farmer), No 
strange Abram, ruffier crack, 1837 Punch 31 Jan. 49/2 
{.Slang Song) The High-tohy, moo, crack and screeve 
model-school. 

18. slang. Dry wood (from its sound in brealdng, 
or burning). (Cf. Crackmans.) 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 328 The next process is to 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a fire). 
Crack (krsek), V. Forms : i cracian, 3 craky, 
chrakien, 3-4 craken, (4 cracclie), 4-7 crake, 
crak, 5-6 crakke, 6-7 cracke, 6 - crack. [Com- 
mon Teutonic : OE. cracian {;.—^krak6jan) «« OHG. 
krachSn, chrahhbn, MHG. and mod. G. krachen^ 
MDn. craken, mod.Du. and Low G. kraken. 
Mod.Du. has also a by-form krakken, dial. HG. 
kracken :^QhG, krakkbn. Cf. also Fr. craquer, 
cracqtierxa ^m^ sense (ifithc.),perh. from German. 
The regular phonetic descendant of OE. cracian 
is crake (cf. macian make, wacian wake), which 
showed a tendency in 16 th c. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6 ), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, e.g. in Essex. The form with short 
vowel has probably prevailed through the influence 
of the sb., and the continuous tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in cuckoo ; the mod. Du. and dial. 
Germ, parallel form goes back to an early date.] 
orig. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this characteristic sound ; hence, in 
branch I, mainly or exclusively of the sound; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

L Referring mainly to the sound, 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise in the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking ; to make a sharp or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a cannon 
(cMefly dial i), VC rifle, a whip, etc,). 

ctooo Ags. Ps. xlv[i]. 3 Us J»wbte for bam gebune, 
eorjie call cracode. c Lay, 187s Banes )?er cr^eden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3568 (Gott.) His heuedi bigines for to 
schake . . And his bonis for to crac. C13Q0 K. Alis. 4438 
The speris craketh swithe thikke. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. /?. XVI. xciv. (1495) 585 Comyn salt cracketh and 
sperkleth in fyre. CX400 Fwaine <§- Ga-ztr. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. 1333 Covehdale Ezek. xxi. 6 Moume ther- 
fore y*' thy loynes crack withall. r363 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 23 b, Moist wood that cracketh in the fire. z62i-5x 
Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. iv. 283 Aurum fulminans which 
shall.. crack lewder then any gunpowder. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 174 At every twist the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack. IJ788 Trifer No. xxiv, 309 
The whips of the postillions again cracked. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875} II. 26 Trees. .That tumble cracking, 
b. colloq. To shoot (with fire-arms), fire. 

1871 Standard 23 Jan., Skirmishers went forward and 
cracked at the retreating foemen. 

2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g. a whip, one’s 
thumb) to make a sharp noise. 

1647 Stapvlton fuvenal 45 The carter cracks his whip. 
1696 tr. Du Mont*s Voy. Levant 273 Waiting-Women . . 
who. .crack all the Joynts of their Anns. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 55 The jMst boy cracked his whip inces- 
santly. 1877 Besant & Rice Son ofVnlc. i. viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing his stick, and cracking scornful fingers. 

3. To Strike with a sharp noise ; to slap, smack, 
box. Now dial. 

CX470 Harding Chron. or. Hi, [The] Danes all were.. 
Without merme cracked vpon the croune. 1830 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tonis C. iv. 21 ‘ She oughter cracked me over 
de head for bein’ so sarcy.* 

b. Cricket slang. To hit (a ball) hard with the 
bat. 

x88s Daily Tel. 19 May, Ulyett let emt at Morley and 
cracked him hard to the on for a brace of 4’s, 


* 1 * 4. intr. To break wind., crepilum yeddere. Obs- 

1633 11 RQUHART Rabelais 1 . xxi, Then he . . belched, cracked, 
yawned, eta a 1693 Ibid. in. v. 34. 

5. trans. To utter, pronounce, or tell aloud, 
briskly, or with tfclat; formerly in crack a boast, 
word. Jest; vnd still in crack a Joke. 

<rx3is Shoreham 99 Wordes that he craketh. CX386 
Chaucek Reezfs T. 81 He crakked boost, and sworitwas 
nat so. X402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 328 Kepe thyn 
owne what men clappe or crake ! a 1420 — De Reg. Princ., 
3092 Not a worde dar he crake. xS/dS FiSBKu Wks. (1876) 83 
M yn enemyes craked and spake many grete wordes. X59& 
Spenser F', Q. v. iii, 16 And further did uncomely speeches 
crake hjme take]. 1637 B. Jonson Ho7'acds Art of P. 
Wks. (Ktldg.) 733/2 Qr crack out bawdy speeches, and un- 
clean. 1721 Bolingbroke in SwifPs Lett. (1766) IL 17 He 
cracked jests, 1733 Smolleit Cf. Fathom (1784) 211/1 [He] 
would fain have cracked a joke upon their extraordinary 
dispatch. 1767 B abler 1. 265 He . . will . . even . . crack his in- 
delicate ambiguities upon his children, i860 Thackeray 
Round. Papers, Thorns in Cush. (1876) 47 Whilst the doctor 
. . cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you- 

6 . intr. To talk big, boast, brag; sometimes, to 
talk scornfully (of others), Now Obs. or dial. 

<7x460 Tomneley Myst. iii Hard I never none crak so clere 
out of toyne, c 1470 Harding Chron. Ded. viii, Y« Scottes 
will aye bee bostyng & crakyng. a 1353 Udall Royster D. 
1. i. ( Arb.) 12 All the day long is he feeing and craking Of 
his great actes in fighting and fraymaking. 162X-3X Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. ii. iii. 11, 1, What is it they crake so much 
of? 1633 T. Adams Cojnm. 2 Peter ii. i Thus the ring- 
leaders begin.. to crack of their forces. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. i. i. (1852) 277 One that would much talk 
and crack of his insight, 17x6 Addison Drummer 1. i, 
Thou art always cracking and boasting. 1832 Carlyle Lei. 
in Froude Life in (1884' II. xx. 107 My sleep was 

nothing to crack of. 1835 E. Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 24 
That’s naut to crack on. 

■fb. with obj. cl. To boast. Obs. 
x^S Joye Exp. Dan, ii. C vij b, Thei hosted and craked 
religiouslye dreames to be shewed and declared of God. 
1548 Hall Chron. {1S09) x8i Lorde how the Flemines 
bragged, and the Hollanders craked, that Cfelice should be 
wonne and all the Englishemen slain. 1621-31 'BnEronAnat. 
Mel. IL V. I. iii, Which he. .crackes to be a most soveraigne 
remedie- 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 1 1 . 38 [Tlie Stoics] crack 
that the duties of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable, 
t C. irons, (with simple ohji) To boast of. Obs. 
X653 Br^isDisq.ixx Phenix II. 318 They continually 
crake the perpetual Consent of the Fathcacs, 

7. intr. To converse briskly and sociably, chat, 
talk of the news (see the trans. * crake a word ” in 
5 ), Sc. and north, dial. 

C1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 37 As they were crackand in 
this case. .In came the the mother of the Lam. 1529 
Lyndesay Complaynt 235 Bot sum to crak, aud sum to 
clatter, a 1603 Montgomerie Navigatiaun 201 They tnik 
some curage, and begouth to crak. 1787 Burns Twa Dogs 
135 The cantie auld folks crackin crouse. 1821 Clare Vul. 
Minstr. II. 115 He’d many things to crack on with his ale. 
1887 Stevenson Underwoods ii. iv. 88 ‘Twao’ them walkin' 
an’ crackin’ their lane.’ 

8 . trans. Crack up : to praise, eulogize (a person 
or thing). So to crack into {repute, etc.) colloq. 

1844 Dickens Mari. Ckuz. xxxiii. 392 ‘ Our backs is easy 
ris. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls - . 
You’d better crack us up, you had !’ *1^7 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. vi, Then don’t object to my cracking up the 
old School House, Rugby. 1884 Ameidcan VII, 334 
Mexico, .is not what it has been cracked up to be. 189a 
Standard 1 Jan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a time ‘cracked* into reputation by ill-advised patroms. 

II. Referring mainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. 

9. trans. To break anything hard with a sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 
skull, a nut, etc. 

c 1300 Havelek 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. Ibid. 914 Stickes kan ich breken and kraken. 
1393 Langi™ P. PL C. XXL 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. X483 Caih. Angl. 80 To 
Crakk nuttes, nucliare. 1353 Eden Treat. Newe Itid. 
(Arb.) 42 To cracke the nutte, he must take the payne. 
1599 Greene Aiphonsusi. 7 Every coward that durst crack 
a spear . .for his lady’.s sake. 1631 W eever A nc. Fun . Mon. 
50 They crackt a peeces the glasse- windowes. 1859 Tenny- 
son Geraint ^ Enid 573 Who heaved bis blade aloft, And 
crack’d the helmet thro , and bit the bone. 1863 Draper 
Intell, Devel. Europe v. (1865) xii [Diogenes] taking a 
louse from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

t b. (from fg. use of pti. to crack a nut : see 
Nut) To puzzle out, make out, solve, discuss. Obs. 

1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate ir. ii, I’ll come sometimes, and 
crack a case [at law] with you. 1712 Swift To Dr, Sheri- 
dan, When with much labour the matter I crackt, xy68 
Wesley Wks. (X872) XII. 409 Logic you cannot crack with- 
out a tutor. 

10. transf. To get at the contents of (a bottle or 
other vessel) ; to empty, drink, ‘ discuss 

? 13. . in Ritson Robin Hood 11. xxxvii. 60 Tliey went to a 
tavern and there they dined, And bottles cracked most 
meriilie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. Hi. 66 You’l cracke a 
quart together ? Ha, will you not ? 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv. 164 And sometimes stay to crack a Pot or two 
with the good Host. 1744^ Fielding Tom Jones vl ix. 
When two gentlemen, .are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn. 1773 Char, in Atm. Reg. 25/2, I think we may 
venture to crack another bottle, X851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum, iii. (1876) 223 [He] bragged about . . the number of 
bottles that he. .had cracked overnight. 

11. Thieves* slang. To break open. To crack & 
crib *. to break into a house, 

1725 Hew Cant. Diet, Crack,\s also used to break open % 
as* To crack up a Door, x8xa J. H. Vaux Flask LHct.^ 


CRACK, 


CRACKKR, 


Crack, to break open. 1838 Dickens O. Twisi xk, The 
crib’s barred up at night like a jail ; but there’s one part we 
can crack. x86i H. Kingsley xxxvii. {D.)> If 

any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known as the Bridge Hotel. 

12 . 7 ^. To break (a vow, promise, etc.). Now 
dial. To crack try$t {Sc.) : to break or prove false 
to an engagement. 

1576 Fleming Panopt Episi. 342 Cracking in sunder the 
conditions of that covenaunt, 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 256 He 
will crack a Commandment with her, and wipe off the Sin 
with the Church’s Indulgence. 

, 1 13. intr. To snap or split asunder. Ohs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7202 (Trin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 
f his bonde dud he al to crak. ? a 1400 Marte A rih. 3269 With 
corowns of clere golde that krakede in sondire, 1555 Eden 
Decades 28 The hoopesof his barrels cracked and brake. 
1:745 P. Thomas Jrfil. AnsotPs Voy. 2x The .. Rigging 
cracking and flying in Pieces. 1868 Tennyson Lmretins 
38 All her [Natures] bonds Crack’d. 
h. Irans. 

s6os Shaks. Lear m. ii. i Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks. 1635 A. Stafford Fem. Glory (1869) 148 Till, .love- 
strained cries Crackt her poore heart-strings, 
f 14. intr. Oi persons: To come to a rupture, 
split, break off negotiations. Ohs. 

i:s63'87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 301 Upon these two 
matters they crack, 

16. fig. To come to pieces, collapse, break down, 
(Cf. the bank broke.) Now only in racing slang. 

i658«9 BuriotVs Diary (1828) HI. 90 They came into this 
House, and voted themselves a Parliament. They acted 
high in some things, and soon cracked, ax’jtio Dryden (J.), 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 1884 Graphic 13 
Sept. 278/1 The first named [of the racing horses] . . ‘ cracked ' 
some distance from home. 1891 Sportsman 8 July 8/4 
Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ‘ cracking 

16. intr. To break without complete separation 
or displacement of parts, as when a fracture or 
fissure does not extend quite across. 

n!X4oo C&v. My st. xxxii. 325 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
my lyppys gyn crake. 1675 Salmon Polygraph. \i. xxii. 
109 Some Colours as Lake, umber and others . . will crack 
when they are dry. x688 Miege Fr. Diet. s. v. Cracky These 
Boards begin to crack, a 1691 Boyle (J,), By misfortune it 
cracked in the cooling. X776 Withering Brit. Plants {tjg 6 ) 
IV. 243 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales. 183^ G. 'Bommi. Porcelain ^ Gl. With a piece 
of heated wire, .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting the line thus traced, the glass will crack and divide 
along the line. 1855 yrftl. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1. 174 Heat 
causes these soils to crack. Punch May, When the 

glaze on chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be crazed. 

17. trans. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in contact but do not 
cohere. (Often contrasted with, break in its full 
sense.) 

1605 Bp. Hall Medii. 4- Vows i. § 90 Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken. <2x716 B lack all JF’/fer. (1723) 
1 . 14^ Money . . so crack’d or broken that it will no longer 
pass in Payment. 1845 D. Jerrold Curtain Lect. xiii. 31 
There’s four glasses broke and nine cracked. 1850 Lynch 
Theo. Trin, xi. 217 ’Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
Mod. The servants say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures ; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

X664 Evelyn Kdl. Hort, (1729) 226 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes. .lest the Frosts crack them. 1698 Keill Exam. Th. 
Earth C1734) 73 For a long time after the formation of the 
Earth till the Sun had crackt the outward crust thereof. 
1713 Swift yml. to Stella 9 Oct., The poor old Bishop 
of London . . I think broke or cracked his skull. 1791 
Genii, Mag. LXI. n. 1056 A., flash of lightning .. fell 
on the round tower of the church.. the wall of which it 
cracked for the space of several feet. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Treua. x. 122 The ground was everywhere 
cracked and dusty. 

c. with off: trans. and intr. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 43 Small, .thick bubbles of Glass., 
being crack’d off from the Puntilion whilst very hot, and so 
suffered to cool without nealing. 1824-8 Landor Imag. 
Conv. Wks. (1846) I. 139 The varnish, .cracked off. 

18. trans. To break the musical quality or clear- 
ness of (the voice) j to render hoarse or dissonant, 
like a cracked bell. Also intr. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. v, He’s hoarce; the 
poor boye’s voice is crackt. 1607 Shaks. Timon tv. iix, 153 
Cracke the Lawyers voyce, That he may neuer more false 
Title pleade. X641 Milton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 74 With 
such a scholastical Bur in their throats, as hath, .crack'd 
their voices for ever with metaphysical Gargarisms. 1866 
Kingsley Herew. xx. 249 The old Viking’s voice was 
cracked and feeble. Mod. He was a fine singer before his 
voice cracked. 

19. fig. (from the consequence of cracking the 
skull) : To injure (the brain) j to render of unsound 
mind. Cf. Cracked 5 . 

1614 B, JoNSON Barth. Fairni. i, Alas, his care will go 
near to crack him. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, vii. 7 When 
wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt Their under- 
standings in the very Act. ^ 1692 Locke Toleration in. ii, 
Having crack’d himself with an ungovernable Ambition. 
X712 Steele Sped. No. 526 T» 3 Lest this hard student 
should, .crack his brain with studying. 

20. To damage (something immaterial) so that 
it can never again be sound ; to ruin virtually. 

1590 Spenser F. Q: 11. i. 12 He lives Ne yet hath any 
knight his courage crackt. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
iii. I Not that we call any man to the crackingof hm estate. 
i6gx Wood Ath. Oxon, II. 95 [This], .hath much crak’d his 
Reputation. 1891 Spectator 6 July, Natural effect here is 
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only suggested, because full effect would crack the drawing 
convention. 

b. esp. iu phr. To crack credit. 

1567 Test, K. Henrie Stewart iv. in Sempill Ball. (1872) 9 
Fracredite I crakit..No man wald trow the worde 1 did 
say. X577 Holinshed Ckron. IV. 246 They had. .dealt . . 
contrarie to,. the law of armes, and thereby so greatlie 
cracked their credits. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Constd. iv. 
05 He asperses and seeks to crack the credit of this spot- 
less Virgin. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 266/2 Trust, .not 
. .the Borrower if once or twice he hath cracked his Credit. 
III. Of sharp or sudden action. 

21. tram. To move with a stroke or jerk ; to 

* whip’ out or on, snatch out, clap on. {colloq.) 

a 1541 Wyatt in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 454» I reached to 
the letters, .but he caught them, .and flung them, .into the 
fire. I overthrew him and cracked them out 1850 W. B. 
Clarke Wreck of Favorite 10 Her <x>mmander had cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. 

22. intr. To ‘ whip ’ on, ^ pelt * along, travel with 
speed ; Naui. to clap on full sail \colloqi) 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm, (1862) 43 He must have 
cracked on near about as fast as them other geese. 1847 
Illustr, Lond. News 31 July 74/2 The trio coming, .as hard 
as they could crack. 1840 R. Dana BeJ. Mast xxxv. 133 
[We] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. 1867 
Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
18^ W. C. Russell Ocean Trag II. xix- 126, I doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Crack (kraek), a. colloq. or slang. [Crack sh. 
16, used attribi\ Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 

* first-class 

1793 Young Ann. Agric. XIX. 95 [Sheep] called here 
[Suffolk] a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent. xBo? W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
1837 T. Hook fack Bragxiv, My sleeping-room, .was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 1839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots (1869) 365, I was.. such a crack-shot myself, that 
fellows were shy of insulting me. 1884 Christian W ^rld 
14 Aug. 612/1 It wasn't, .the crack speakers that brought the 
crowds up. 

Crack (krsek), adv., int. [The vb. stem so used.] 

1. adv. With a crack, with a cracking sound. 
(Cf. bang, hump, etc.) 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 18 Crack ! went the 
whip, and away flew the horses 1 1807 Southey Espriella’s 
Lett, II. 269 (^rack went his whip, and we were off. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 2 July 10/2 Crack went the mast. 

2 . mt. 

1698 Vanbrugh ASsop^ 11, i, I’se get our wife Joan to be 
the queen’s chambermaid ; and then — crack says me 1 1 and 
forget all my acquaintance. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) II. 
3 Crack 1 all is gone and vanished on a sudden. 

Crack- in combination occurs in two ^oups 
of compounds *. i. Combs, in which cracks is the 
vb. stem governing an object; Crack-halter, 
-HEMP, -JAW, -NUT, -ROPE, -TRYST ; SO f t^rock fart, 
deriv. ~er (see quots.). 2 . Combs, in which crack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples) t as Crack-brain (ed, 

-GROAT, -HEADED, -SKULL, -WINDED. 

1569 in Hickeringill /V?V^/-tfmv.(:^2i) 212 Excommunica- 
tions., are but what our Famous (jueen Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated W Pope Sergius, called them, the Popes 
Crackfarts. 1682 N. O. Boileaids Lutrin ii. 15 Her Head- 
Quarters Where e’re she [Fame, Rumour] roam’d by day, 
was the Crack-farters ! 

Crack, obs. dial. f. Crag 
Crackable (krse-kab’l), a. [f. Crack v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cracked. 

1862 Guardian 16 Apr. i The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 221 Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature. 

b. as (in //,) Things that can be cracked. 
{nonce-use, after eatables, etc.). 

X84X J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 100 Fond o' breaking 
crackables. 

Hence Orackabi’Iity, quality of being crackable. 
1810 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, 344 The crackability, 
which is here made the characteristic of this sort of nut. 

tCrackare*t, Ohs. mnee-wd. [f. Crack, 
after F. sansonnet : see Cotgr.] — Crack sb. 3. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. ii, To quell him comes Q. R. 
who limping frets At the safe pas.se of trixie Crackarets. 

Crack-brain (krm-kbr^n). [For crackt-brain: 
see next and Crack- 2.] One having a cracked 
brain or impaired intellect ; a crazy fellow. 

c 1570 Marr, Wit 4* Sc. ii. i. in HazL Dodsley II. 334 Such 
a crackhrain as thou art. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal gi Sure, 
once thou wast No crack-brain. xSsi Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
XI. 329 If the unhappy crackhrain has any handicraft, 
b. attrih. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded., Any crack’d 
brain Girl. 1815 Lamb Lett, to Southey in Talfourd II. 10 
These crack-brain metaphysics. 

Crack-brained (kree-kbr^ind), a. Formerly 
cracked-, crackt-brained. [fiprec. + -ED.] Flaving 
the brain cracked or crazy, crazy-pated, impaired 
in intellect. 

i63<i Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 209 He would .. have 
called him idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 15 Cradk-brain'd Menippus. 1671 
Glanvill Disc. M. Stubhe 28 A crackt-brain’d Noddy. 
*739 Wesley Wks. (1872) I< 2x2 They always took me to 
be little crack-brained at Oxford. ^ 1^3 Prescott 
Mexico I. 214 One of those crack-brained wits, — half 
wit, half fool. X862 Trench Mirac. Introd, 82 A certain 
crack-brained enthusiasm for, .allegorical interpretation. 


Cracked (krsekt),///. a. Forms : (5 craeliyd), 
6-8 crackt, crack’d, 7” Crack v. 

-b-EDk] 

1. Broken by a sharp blow. 

Ic 1440 Bone Flor, 2027 He stode schakyng, the sothe to 
sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thertoo.] 1562 j . Hey wood 
Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 201 Not woonh a crakt nut. 1596 
Shaks. i. Hen. IV, n. iii. 96 We must haue bloodie Noses, 
and crack’d Crownes, 1856 Olmsted Slave States 477 
The cracked rice (broken in the process of removing the 
hull). 

2. Burst asunder, fifsured, full of cracks. 

1570 Levins Mojti^ 49/10 Cracked, rirnostts. xsjy tr. 
BulUnger’s Decades A ship.. so rent with rocks, so 
crackt and vtterly decaied. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 116 Their 
tongue is red, dry, and cracked. 1837 Dickens Pickwick 
iii, The lips were parched and cracked in many places. Mod. 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain. 

3. Broken without separation of parts, fractured ; 
partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats . . being Silver 
(howbeit they be cracked .shall . . be current, a X631 Dray- 
ton Triumph David, His brazen armour gaue a iarring 
sound Like a crackt bell. 1685 Graciants Courtiers Orac. 
173 The crackt pot seldom breaks. 1817 Shelley Hate 2 
He took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Falcon, But 
one piece of earthenware, .and that cracked I 

4. fig. Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or nn- 
sound in constitution, moral character, reputation, 
etc., blemished; t bankrupt (i 7 ^j.). 

1527 St. Papers Henry VIII, I. 278 Contynuyng my 
jorneys. -withe suche diligence, as myn olde and cracked 
body may endure. C1575 Fulke Conjut. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 395 His cracked credit is nothing regarded of vs. 
1609 Dekker Gulls Horfie-bk. 25 Stammering out a most 
false and crackt Latin oration. 2632 Rowley Woman 
never vext in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 167 These two crack’d 
gallants Are in several bonds.. For a debt of full two 
thousand a-piece. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1564/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one of them black -.his Wind a little crack’d. 1688 
Miege Fr. Did. s. v., Crackt . . qui a fait banqueroute. 
1704 Swift Project Adv, Relig,, A cracked chambermaid. 
1824 W. Irving T. 'Trav. II. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. 

6 , Of the brain, mind, etc. : Unsound, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person : Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now colloq.) 

i6xi Cotgr., Estropii de cahoche, ou de cernelle, frantick, 
witlesse, braine-sicke, brain-crackt. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recol- 
lect. Treat. 758 That which this man was wont so oft to 
object to his brother la crackt braine). 1692 Locke Ednc. 
Wks. 1812 IX. 165 Would you not think him a little cracked t 
X705 Vanbrugh Confed. n. i, You are as studious as a crack'd 
Chymist. 1775 Johnson 18 Apr. in Boswell, I never could 
see why Sir Roger is repre.sented as a little cracked. i8<|4 
Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) II. 29, I must have been 
cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence. 1874 
Maudsley Respons. in Ment. Dis. ii. 49 1'hey were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the crack let in light 

6 . Of the voice ; Sounding like a cracked bell, 
broken in musical quality or clearness. ^ 

*739 Gray Lett. Wks. (1884) II. 22 Imagine., all this 
transacted by cracked voices. 1789 Burney Hid. Mus. IV, 
522 Old Cuzzoni, who sung . .with a thin crackt voice. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales II. 173 Shelley’s [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano. 185X Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables xvii, The 
cracked jarring note. 

7. Comb, : see Crack-brained, Crack-winded. 
Craeken, var, of Kraken. 

Cracker (hrse koj). Also 6 orakar, 6-7 craker. 
[f. Crack z^. + -eb^.] One who or that which 
cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). 

1. gen. 

1625 B. JoNsoN Staple of News Pro!, for Crt., To scholars 
. .above the vulgar sort C5f nut-crackers, that only come for 
sight. 1842 Dickens A mer. Notesifi>s^ *4/* A teller of anec- 
dotes and cracker of jokes. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. 
xviii, A professional m his own line, a cracker of cribs. 

2. esp. A boaster, braggart ; a liar. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (XS74) I. 12 Crakars and 
hosiers with Courters auenterous. *573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878) 121 Two good hay makers, woorth twentie crakers. 
*S95 Shaks. ^ohn ii. i. 147 What cracker is this same that 
deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
1652 Ashmole Theatr. Chem.cx. 208 Beware. .Of Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee beguile, Brit, Mag. 

48 Crackers against you are bang’d in Effigy. 

3. familiar cyt colloq. A lie. 

a 1625 Fletcher Womans Prize in. iv, Crackers Put now 
upon me ? X863 Reade Hard Cash 1. 28 That was a cracker 
of those fellows. 1871 Daily News 24 July, Learning to 
tell lies, and call them * crackers ’. 

4. U.S. A contemptuous name given in southern 
States of N. America to the ‘poor whites*; whence, 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 
Florida. Also attrib. 

According to some, short for Corn-cracker ; but early 
quots leave this doubtful. 

1784 Lond. Chron. No. 4287 Maryland, the back settle- 
ments of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well known 
by the name of Crackers. 1850 Lyell znd Visit f/. 6*. II. 
73 Sometimes . . my host w'ould be of the humblest class of 
‘crackers*, or some low, illiterate German or Irish emi- 
grants. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 548 The operatives in 
the cotton-mills are said to be mainly ‘ Cracker girls ’ (poor 
whites from the country). 1887 Beacon (Boston) 11 June, 
The word Cracker, .is supposed to have been suggested by 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in taking their 
cotton to the market. 1888 HarpeVs Mag. July 240 They 
will live like the crackers of Georgia or the moonshiners 
of Tennessee. 
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CBACKEIHG-^ 


6 . A local name for the Pintail Duck \Dafila 
acuta' ^ and the Corn-crake {Crex pratensis), 

1678 Ray Wilioughbys Ortiiih, 376 I’he Sea-Pheasant or 
Cracker: Anas caudacufa. i8ia Smelue & Wood 
fofis Nat. Hist. X. 155 Pintail, Sea Pheasant or Cracker, 
1843 Yarrell Hist. Brit. Birds (1845) III. 253. 1885 

SwAiNSON Provinc. Names of Birds (E. D. S.) 177 Cora 
Crake . . Creek, Cracker, or Craker {Norik; Salop). Bean 
crake, or Bean cracker {South Pembroke). 

6 . A kind of firework which explodes with a sharp 
report or a succession of sharp reports. 

1390 Greene Orl. Fur. ^15991 39 Yes, yes, with squibs and 
crackers brauely. 1661^ Pepys^ Diary 5 Nov., Seeing the 
boys in the streets flying their crackers. lyoa De Foe 
Reform. Manners.^ These are the Squibs and Crackers of 
the Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with- 
draw. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles xx. 206 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his. .pockets stuffed with crackers. 

b, (In full cracker bon-bon.) A bon-bon^ or small 
parcel of sweets, etc., containing a fulminant, which 
explodes when pulled sharply at both ends. 

1841 Alb. Smith Delightful People in Mirror XXXVII. 
40^ He exploded a cracker bonbon, 1844 — Ledbury 
XXIV. (1886) 75 They paid compliments, and said clever 
things, and pulled crackers. 1^2 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride I. iv. 61 You remember the cracker we pulled together 
, .on Monday, and I would not show you the motto ? 

f 7. A pistol. Obs. slang. (Cf. Barker 4 .) 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xxv, I don’t value your crackers 
of a rope’s end. 

8 . An instrument for cracking or crushing some- 
thing ; a crusher ; spec, in pi. nut-crackers. 

1634 Massinger Very Womctfi iii. ii, A pair of nut-crackers, 
a x6$g Osborn Observ. Turks (1673) 344 The Tongues 
being at the best but the Crackers of Knowledge : the 
Kernel remaining useless . . till picked and dressed by Em- 

f loyment and Experience. 1799 Southey Nondescripts vi, 
t were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackers 
or thy double teeth. 1874 Knight Did. Meek., Cracker. . 
3. One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
in pairs and grind the tough, raw caoutchouc. 1884 JVest 
Sussex Gasi. 25 Sept., Turnip sheer, oilcake cracker. 

humorously iyct pl.^. The teeth. 

181S Lamb Lei. to Wordsw. 9 Aug., I conjectui e my full- 
happiness’d friend is picking his crackers. 

9. A thin hard biscuit. (Now chiefly in U. S.) 
j8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 459 Twenty barrels . . flour, 
20 barrels crackers, 30 hags navy bread. 1847 De Qoincey 
Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. (1890) XIII, 179 notOi His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits. 1835 0 . W. 
Holmes Poems 108 Crackers, toast, and tea. 1868 Lossing 
Hudson. 28 The hunters live chiefly on bread or crackers. 

10. pi. {S. Africa). (See quot.) 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 13 Sheepskin 
trouser.? — which, from the sound they make at every move- 
ment of the wearer, are called ‘ crackers ’. Ibid. 121 Equipped 
in the easy. .dre,ss of a broad brimmed ‘Jem Crow’ hat, a 
fustian jacket, leather ‘ crackers 

11. slang, a. A ‘ cracking’ or ^ rattling ’ pace. 
187X Daily News i Nov. (Farmer), The shooting party, 
mounting their forest ponies, came up the straight a cracker. 
189X N. Gould Doub. Event 124 Rob Roy made the pace a 
cracker past the sheds. 1893 Field 9 Apr. 514/2 The deer. . 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 

b. A break-down, a smash : cf. Crack v. 15 . 
1869 Daily News 8 Nov. (Farmer), He’s gone a cracker 
over head and ears. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Cra’cker v. trans., to pelt 
with crackers. Cxa’ck:eress, a female cracker. 
Cra'ckery, crackers collectively. 

X870 Fall Mall G. S Nov, 3 They may not sc^uib and 
cracker the inhabitants. 1883 Chamb. yrnl. 690 This young 
crackeress was . , ill dressed and untidy. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. {1863^ 57 As much of squibbery and crackery 
as our boys can borrow. 

Craefeet (krge'ket), north, dial. Also -it. [var, 

of Cricket.] 

1 . s; Cricket, a low stool (called in Scotl. a 
crackey -stool). 

1633 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 301 Maiking a cracket to kneall 
on. 1663 Ibid. 332 For a crackett for the reading pew, is. 
1743-4 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 259 You de- 
sired me. .to send you a pattern for crackets. 1834 Bishop- 
rick Garland 54 He sits on his cracket. 1889 Archaeol. 
Mliana N. S. XIIL 311 A third [cockpit] .. where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits..were regularly fought for. 

2. = Cricket, an insect 

1803 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth. 

Crackey I var. of Crikey, an exclamation, 
t Cra*ck-groat. Obs. [See Crack- 2 .] A 
* cracked ’ or damaged groat. 

[Cf. 1303 in Cracked 3.] x666 Bunyan Grace Ah. (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence-halfpennies that 
rich men carry in their Purses, when their Gold is in their 
Trunks at home, 

t Cra'ck-lialtea?. Ohs. [f. Crack 'v. -f- Hal- 
ter.] One likely to crack or strain a halter, i. e. 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird; crack- 
hemp., crack-rope. Also playfully : cf. * rogue \ 

It has been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps ‘one who has cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes i. 4 You crackhalter, if I catch 
you by the ears, I’ll make you answer directly. 1379 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.'i 30 The litle crackhalter that carrieth his 
maisters pantouffles. 1607 Dekker Norihw. Hoe iv. Wks. 
1873 IH. 52 Fetherstones boy, like an honest crack-halter, 
layd open all to one of my prentices. 

Craxk-lieaded, a. [See Crack- 2 .] = Crack- 
brained, crazy. 


1796 Mad. D’Arblay Camilla v. iii. She likes our crack- 
heuded old doctor, 1848 W, H. Kelly tr. L. Blemds Hist. 
Ten V. II. 395 What would you have me say to a crack- 
headed fellow like this ? 

t Craxk-liemp. Obs. [f. Crack v. + Hemp.] 
-Crack-halter. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. 1, 46 Vin. Come hither crack- 
hempe. Bion. I hope I may choose Sir. Vm. Come hither 
you rogue. 

CracMness (krse-kines). colloq. [f. Cracky + 
-NESS.] The quality of being ‘ cracky’ ; craziness. 

x86x Leisure Hours in Town (1862) 131 An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackiness. i^x Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 
5/2 A huskiness of voicoj perceptible in his opening sen- 
tences . . and . . a slight indication of ‘ crackiness ’ in the 
closing sentences, 

CracMng (kr^-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Crack v. + 
-INC 1 .] The action of the verb Crack. 

1, The emission of a sharp sound as in the act of 
breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 452/114 poru^ noyse of pe crakesingue 
pe guode man i-heorde : Jjat put treo fel. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. 
Knt. 116 pe first cors come with crakkyng of trumpes. c 14^ 
Destr. Troy XXX. 8720 Wryngyng of hondes, Clamur&crie, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. ^ 1333 Coverdale Eccl. vii. 6 The 
laughinge of fooles is like y« crackynge of thornes vnder a 
pott. 1638 Evelyn Diary (1827' IV. 203 Eeles do. .stir at 
the cracking of thunder. 1817 T, L. Peacock Melincourt 
xxxviii. The cracking of whips. X883 Manch. Exam. 23 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was. .heard. 

1 2. Exaggerated tallcing, bragging, boasting. 
Obs. or di(A. 

4x440 Promp. Para. 100 Crakynge, or hosXei^jactanciay 
arrogancia. 146a Poston Lett. No. 452 II. 103 Hys gret 
crakyng and host, 1564 Rastell Confui. feweUs Serm. 
^4 b, So much crakyng, so Htle performyng. 1633 Capel 
Tentations 62 The Cracking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory. 1692 Christ Exalted § 147 I.et us learn to 
know our selves, .without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow ; 
bursting or fissuring ; partially fracturing. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of 
speiris. 1483 Cath. Angl. 80 A Crakkynge, nucliacio. 1674 
tr. Schefer’s Lapland xxviii. 130 When they [reindeer] 
walk, the joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flints, or cracking of nuts. 1733 J. Price Stcme-Br. 
Thames 5 Keep the whole Frame compacted together from 
any cracking or opening. 1811 A, T, Thomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) p. xcii. They, .can sustain sudden alternations of heat 
and cold without cracking, a 1839 Phaed Poems (1864) I. 
54 Cracking of craniums w^ the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.') ; a flaw. 

1387 Golding De Momay xxv. (16x7) 417 A cracking of his 

credit. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 9 Even the courses 
of the .strictest saynts have ther crackings : Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled. 

5. attrib. 

1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 192 Larger pebbles, 
very likely used as cracking-stones. 

Cra*cMng, ppl. a. [f. Crack v. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking; that breaks with a sharp report; that 
bursts asunder. 

c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1165 Wyth such a crakkande kry, 
as klyffes haden brusten. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. xiv. 
(i63ii_30o Roaring or distant Thunders signifie Wind ; but 
cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Rain. iSax Clare 
Vill. Minstr. 1 . 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 243 , 1 stepped across the crack- 
ing earth, and knew ’Twould yawn behind me. 

1 2. Bragging, boasting ; boastful. Obs. 

1328 Roy Sat. ( Ai*b.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able. 1389 Puttenham HI. xvi. (Arb.)x84The 

craking Scotts..made this bald rimevpon the English-men. 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 11/2 A Cracking Coward 
was well cndgeld for his knauery. X687 Montague & Prior 
Hind 4- P, Transtv. 20 Come leave your Cracking tricks. 

3. slang. Vigorous, * rattling V * thumping \ 

1880 Lady F, Dixie A cross Patagonia, Itie had gone quite 
ten miles at a cracking pace. 

Crack-jaw (krae-kjd^p), a. [f. Crack v. + 
Jaw j^.] Fit to crack the jaws ; difficult to pro- 
nounce, 

1826 Disraeli Vzv. Grey v. xiii. 237 A Polish nobleman, a 
Count somebody ; I never can remember their crack-jaw 
names. 1862 H. Marry at Year in Sweden I. 232 The 
names are far too crackjaw. x886^ G. Allen Maimids Sake 
V, Your outlandish crack -jaw foreigner lingo. 

Crackle (krse'k’l), sb. [f. thevh.] 

1. The act of crackling ; the emission of slight 
cracks. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vi. 68 The occasional 
crackle when Allen folded his paper. 1833 Costello Star. 
Screen 76 The crackle of the blazing faggots. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xiv. 200 A thin crackle of laughter. 

f 2. Something that makes a crackling noise ; a 
rattle. Obs. 

139X Percivall Sp. Diet., Trehejo, a chesse boord, a 
childes crackle. 

3. A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of minute cracks all over its surface. Also 
crackle-china, crackle-ware. So Crackle-glass, a 
kind of glass of a similar character (originally 
made at Venice). 

1867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin I, 170 Curious specimens 
of crackle, brought home by the Cjaptain. 1883 G. H. 
Broughton Sk. Rambles Holland xvii. 231 Their rarest and 
choicest bits of old blue and crackle, 
attrib. 1873 Ure Did. A rts II. 668 s.v. Glass, The reticu- 
lated glassi the crackle glass . .are all due to the Venetians. 


1^3 Miss Braddon Gold. Calfve. 43 They had..siiified at 
the stale pot-pourri in old crackle vases. 1881 Scribn. Mag'. 
XXI. 266/2 A skin like yellow crackle-ware. 

Crackle (kr^-k’l), v, [dim. and freq. of Crack 
V . : see -le ] 

1. intr. To emit a rapid succession of slight 
cracks; to crepitate. 

41360 T, Ingelend Child in Dodsley ll. 315 My 

bones, alas, she will make to crackle. 4 1657 Cowley Misc,, 
Death W. Harvey ix. Condemn it to the Fire, and joy to 
hear It rage and crackle there. 1682 Creech tr. Lucretius 
(1683) 190 The Leaves all crackle. 1791 Cowper Odyss. ix, 
80 Our tatter’d sail-cloth crackled in the wind. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. II. xix. 332 During the time of cooling the ice crackled 
audibly from its contraction. 1872 Hardwick 'Trad. Lofic. 
179 Huge logs blazed and crackled. 

fb. To trill or quaver in singing. (Used in 
contempt.) Obs, 

a 1300 Cuckoto 4- Night, xxiv, My song is both true and 
plaine. . though I cannot crakell so in vaine, As thou dost in. 
thythrote. 

t c. Lute-playing. {iransl) llo play the notes 
of a chord in rapid succession instead of simul- 
taneously ; to execute an arpeggio. Ohs. 

X676 T. Mace MusicFs Mon, I7o*'To crackle such three- 
part stops is only to divide each stop, with your thumb and 
two fingers, so as not to loose time, but give each crotchet 
its due quantity. 

2. trans. To crush or break down with slight 
but rapidly continuous cracking; as in the case of 
anything hard and brittle. 

161X CoTGR., Crousiller entre les dents, to crash, or crackle 
hetweene the teeth, as a nut shell. x88i J , W. OgleH arveian 
Oration 119 The clown who crackles his chestnuts at the 
Christmas fire. 

d*3. intr. To crack and break ojf jp small 
pieces. Obs. 

1735 Did. Polygraph, s.v. Colour, If there be too Ft.uch 
gum, it will shine, and be apt to crackle off. 

4. trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
nonce-use. 

1878 W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) i3i That wits might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (krae-k’ld), ppl. a. [f. Crackle v. 
+ -ED'‘.] a. Marked with small cracks upon the 
surface, b. Of roast pork: Having the skin crisj) 
and hard (see Crackling vbl. sb. i). 

1639 (jKYtox Art Longev. 32 The wayes are throng'd 
hlockt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. xSgo Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 2/1 The appear- 
ance of crackled roast pork. 

Craxkless, a. rare. Without a crack ; flaw- 
less, whole, unbroken. 

x6x6 J. Davies Sir 7 \ Overlurfs Wife Wks. (1876'' 6 
Then sith good name’s (like glasse) as frau as clear, All care 
should keep it cracklesse in thy Dear. 

Cracklin (kr^-klin), var. of Crackling, sense 
5 ; perh. after F. biscuit. 

1880 in Webster Supp., and in later Diets. 
Crackling (kr^*klig), vbL sb. [-ing ■*.] 

1. The action of the verb Crackle; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight cracking sounds ; 
crepitation. 

1399 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 51 With wondrou.s crackling 
filling both our eares. x6ii Bible Eccl. vii. 6 The crackling 
of thornes vnder a pot. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i. 
252 Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones, i860 Tyndall 
Glac, I. iii. 30 The crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
. .feet. 

fig, 17X2 Addison Sped. No. 381 T 13 Those little Crack- 
lings of Mirth and Folly. ^ 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 
HI. IX. ii, 85 Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiations. 

2. The crisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 
scored with parallel cuts), 

I709_W. King Cookery 486 But if it lies too long, the 
cracklings pall’d. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 17 When 
you roast a loin, .cut the skin across, to make the crackling 
eat the better. 1823 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig, There is no 
flavour comparable, .to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called. 1882 Mrs. H. 
Reeve Cookery 4- Housek. 195 The object is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied to 
the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
worn by students of St. John’s College. (In refer- 
ence to the nick-name * hogs ’). 

1873 in Slang Did. 189X Proc. Soc. Antiquaries 15 Jan. 
217 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ‘ crack- 
ling ’ as it would be called at Cambridge. 

3. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 
dogs. (Usually//.) Cf. Cuaoon. 

X621 Acts fas. VI (1814) 628 (Jam.) That the candle- 
makeris prowyid thame selffis of houssis for melting of thair 
tsillowe and cracklingis at some remote pairtis of the toun, 
X844 J. F. W. Johnston Led. Agric. Chem. 884 Cracklings 
are the skinny parts of the suet from which the tallow has 
been for the most part squeezed out. c 1863 Letheby, in 
Circ. Sc. I. 94/1 The residue is sold under the name of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs, 

b, dial, and U. S. * The crisp residue of hogs’ 
fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspersed with cracklings * 
(Bartlett). 

1883 Gilmour Mongols ('1884) 27 A little fat melted in the 
pot, the cracklings carefully removed. 1887 Boston{M.SiS&.) 
yml 31 Dec. 2/4 Half dozen pones of cracklin' bread, made 
from Georgiarraised hogs. 
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4. ~ Cbacknel. Now diaL [ = F» craquelin^ 

1598 W. Phillips Linsclwten^s. Voy» 1. xxx. 58 A great 
siluer or guilt vessell full of bread baked like cracklinges. 
i% 7-78 in Halliwell. 1875 Parish Susse^x Dial.., Crack’- 
Iv^s^ crisp cakes. 

5 , —CEACKLEi’^. 3/ crackle- ware. 

1876 OuiDA Moths i,\'. 109 Sipping tea. , in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. 

t 6. Crackling-pokes (Sc.) : bag;s for holding ex- 
plosives in old naval warfare. Ohs, 

^549 Compl, Scoi.Yi. 41 Boitis man bayr stanis & lyme 
pottis ful of Ijme in the craklene pokis to the top. 
Crac'MiBg,///. a, [f. as prec. +-iNa=^.] That 
crackles; see the verb. 

1567 Drant Horace* s Episi. xvil. F j, If crackling cartes, if 
tauernes noyse if stidiing dust disease the. ^1633 Corbet 
Poems (1Z07) 226 Makings thy peace with Heaven.. With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 1757 Dyer Fleece i. 109 
I knew a careful swain, Who gave them to the crackling 
flames. 1870 Huxley Serm- i. (ed. 3) 3 Crackling wit. 
Hence Cra'cklingly adv. 

1611 CoTGR., Frioler^ to consume.. cracklingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 1853 Ckamb. Jrnl, IV. 66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along [through a woodj. 

CracMy (krie-kli), a. [f. Crackle + -y; cf. 
cj'ack-yi\ Prone to crackle ; crisp and brittle. 

1839 Gullick & Times Faint. 78 The true Venetian crackly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
glaaings of oil. 1884 Mehalak x. 144 I’m crisp and crackly 
like seaweed in an Ea.st wind. 

Cra-ckmans. Thieves' cant, [see Crack sh.iZ\ 
ct darkjnans A hedge, 

1610 S. Rowlands M. Mark-all^ Crachmans^ the hedge, 

i62x B. Masque Met. Gipsies^ To their libkins at 

the Crackraans. 1723 New Cant. Hid. s.v., The Cull 
thought to have loap’d by breaking through the Crack- 
mans. 1737 Bacchus ^ Venus^ Thou the Cracknians down 
didst beat. 

Cracknel (krse-knelk Forms : 5 crakenelle, 
krakenello, 5-6 craknel(l, 6 crakenell, eracke- 
1101(1, craeknelle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6- -nel. [app. 
an alteration of F. craquelm : cf. the dial, equiva- 
lent Crackling- 4. With the F. cf. Flem. craecke- 
iinkf Dll. krakeling in same sense, f. krake crack.] 

1 . A light, crisp kind of biscuit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. Crackling 4. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 48 Brede twyys bakyn, as krakenelle 
or symnel, or other lyke. 1481-90 Howard Housh. Bks. 
(Roxb.) 165 Item, to krakenelles \.d. 1523 Ld, Berners 
Prohs. I, xvH, 19 Whan the plate is hote, they cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenelI,orbysket. 1330 Palsgr. 210/2 Crackenell, 
lin. *377 tr. Bulling^ s Decades 369 That oblation 

was. . a_ bowed peece of breade (which we call a cracknell) 
baked in an ouen. 1611 Bible 1 Kings xiv. 3 Take with 
thee ten loaues, and cracknels, and a cruse of honie. 1706 
Phillies (ed. Kersey), Cracknels, a sort of Cakes made in 
shape of a Dish, and bak’d hard, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth. 1880 Beaconsfield Endyin. Ixxxix. 413 Plum cakes 
. .and no end of cracknels. 1884 Punch 23 Feb. 85/1 Crisp 
as a cracknel by Huntley and Palmer. 
atirib. 1620 Unton Invent. 27 One little cracknell boule. 

2 . pi. Small pieces of fat pork fried crisp, {local 
Eng. and U- S.) Cf. Crackling 3 b. 

3 . -Crackle 3, Crackling 5. rare. 

182* T. G. Wainewright Ess. <4 Crit. 221 And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon. 

Cra’clk-nut, sk. and a. 

A. sb. A nut-cracker. Now dial. 

In the first quot. the meaning may he * nuts that one 
■■ cracks 

*6, . Fletcher Poejns 244 fin Wright Prmu Diet.) That 
sweet fool, Just wean’d from's bread and butter, and the 
school,. Cracknuts and hobbihorse. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wd-hk., Cracknuts, nut-crackers. 

B. adj. That cracks nuts. 

*587 M. Grove Pelops 4- Hipp, (1878) 67 The little crack- 
nut squirrei. 

Craekow var. of Crakow* 
f Cra‘ck-rack, {shi) a. Ohs. An echoic word 
representing or describing a succession of cracks. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis il (Arb.) 53 Thee crack rack 
crashing the vnwytting pastor amazeth. 

t Cra*ck-rop3. Obs. [f. Crack v . -f Rope.] 

1 . = C RACK-HALTER; also = rogue, vituperatively, 
and playfully. 

c *450 PIenryson Tods Confessioun 48 (Jam.) Syne widdie- 
nek and crak-raip callit als, And till our hyre hangit up be 
the hals. 1371 Edwards Damon <4 P. in 'Redi.DodsIey IV, 
68 Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting at the court- 
gate? 1611 CoTCR., Baiom^ a crackrope, waghalter, un- 
happie rogue, retchless villaine. 1620 Shelton Don Quix. 

1 1 1 .iiLip * Sancho, you are a Crack-rope*, quoth Don Quixote, 

* ifaith you want no Memory*. 1708 Motteux Bahelais v. vii, 
About a score of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 

2 . attrib. or adj. 

1611 Tarltods ytf.y^jr(i844) ^^9 There was a crack-rope boy, 
meeting Tarlton in London street. *631 Shirley Love^ in 
Maze IV. iii, You do not know the mystery : this lady is a 
boy, a very crack-rope boy. x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxx. 
Ye crack -rope padder, bom beggar, and bred thief. 

t Craekship* Obs. nonce-wd. A mock title 
for a crack* (see Crack It). 

*6o2 Middleton Blurt ii. i, Did not he follow your crack- 
ship [a page] at a beck given ? *607 Marston What You 

Will in. iii. ^oBid. [a page] How live you? Slip. Miserably, 
complaining to your crack-ship. 

Cra'ck-skull, rare. « Crack-brain. 

*864 in Webster. *889 in E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. 
(ed. 2j...'' 


Cracksmaai (krse*ksm^n>. slang, [f. Crack 
sb. 6 -f Man : cf. sportsman, etc.] A housebreaker. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cracksman, a house-breaker. 
183S Dickens O. Twist II. 86 You'll be a fine young cracks- 
man. *886 Blackw. Mag. 597 The skilled ‘ cracksmen 
thoroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Craekt : see Cracked. 

Crack-tryst (krze-kitrsist). Sc. [f. Crack- i.] 
One who ‘ cracks * or breaks tryst (see Crack v. 
12) ; one who fails to fulfil an engagement 
*817 Carlyle Early (1886) I. *13 Thoushalt be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst. 

Gra*ck-wiTlow. [f. Crack v. + Willow.] 
A name for Salicc fragUist a species of willow 
with brittle branches. 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 271 The Crack- willow. 1806 T. 
Harwood Lichfield 453 Near Stow-pool, the salix fragilis, 
crack-willow, flourishes. *86* Miss Prati* Flower PL V. 80. 

t Crack- winded, d. Obs. Also cracked-, 
crackt-. [f. Crack- 2] == Beokenwinded. 

1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1550/4 The other a little crack 
winded. *686 Ibid, No. 2136/4 A red roan Gelding, .crackt- 
winded. x'jo^Ihid. No. 4190/4 A sorrel chesnut Nag, a little 
crack winded. 

Cracl^ (krse-ki), a. [f. Crack + -v.] 

1 . Having cracks or fractures; prone to crack. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. .s. v. Slate, That sort of Stone 

i.s not cracky, but firm and good. i8£o Blackmore M. 
Anerley I. xvii. 278 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels. 

2 . Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

1834 H. Strickland Travel Thoughts 99 Let cracky 
Carlyle say what he will. *835 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., 
A bit cracky, partially crazy. 

3 . Abounding in conversation, north., chiefly Sc. 
x8oi Macneill Poems (1844) 88 To mak us a* sae pleased 

and cracky. 1823 Ld. Cockbukn Mem. 355 They were 
rather civil, and very cracky creatures. 

Cracoke : see Crawke. 

fCaracon. Obs^ Also crauckond, erakan, 
craconum, krawkan, kraghen. [Etymol. un- 
certain: perh. f. Crack v. or F. craquer\ cf. 
Crawke in same sense.] «= Crackling 3 ; efi Du 
Cange s.v, Cremiutn. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ci. 4 [cii. 3] Mi banes als krawkan 
dried \>a. (Lat. sicut in frixoriunt confrixa sunt\. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter cv. 4 My banys as kraghen dryed [7/. rr. 
crauckond, cracon, brent gree.s, crakanj. c 1450 Medulla 
MS. (in Promp. Pant. loi) A craconum of grece or talwhe, 
1483 Catk. Angl, 80 Crakan, cre?mum. 

11 CracoviexLUe (krak<?ttvi|e’n). [F. fern. adj. 
«Cracovian, f. Cracovie Cracow in Poland.] A 
kind of light and lively Polish dance. 

*844 Disraeli Coningsby rv. xi, He could, .execute a 
Cracovienne with all the mincing graces of a ballet heroine. 

Cracus : see Craccds. 

-eracy, formerly also -cratie, -crasie, a. F, 
-craiie (-kras«), ad. med.L, -cratia, a. Gr, -feparia, 
in composition ‘ power, rule*, f. kp&tos strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek in 
dpLCtrojcparia aristocracy, rule of the best-bom, 5 :^- 
ptoKparia democracy, popular government, 6x^0- 
Kparia ochlocracy, mob-mle, vKovroKparia pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealth, deofcparla theocracy, 
rule of God ; whence Angelocracy, government 
by angels, bestiocracy {The Times 21 Nov. 1863) 
the rule of beasts. All these have a preceding o 
belonging to or representing the stem vowel of the 
first element, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocracy. The word 
aristocracy has in modem times, in Fr, and Eng., 
passed into the senses of ‘ a ruling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a ruling class, political power, or 
upper class *, after which democracy has received 
the sense of ‘the people or lower class as a poli- 
tical power or element *, and plutocracy that of ‘ a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth 
Hence the suffix, in the form -ocracy, has been 
added to English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any dominant, superior, or aspiring 
class, as in the following (mostly colloquial or 
newspaper words); barristerocrcuy, brokerocracy, 
capocracy, millocracy, shipocracy, shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship- owners, shoddy - manufacturers, as 
classes of social standing or pretensions) ; see also 
Beeroceacy, Cldboceacy, Cottonocracy, Coun- 

TYOCRACY, MOBOCEAOY, SnOBOCEACY, SHOPOCEACY, 

Slaveooracy, etc. 

1866 Lend, Rev. 6 Jan, 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant, .holds a 
court for the barrlsterocracy of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in. i860 Lit. Churchman VI. 270/1 The * demoralis- 
ing^’ influence of a slipper- working ‘capocracy* upon the 
minds ...of the younger clergy, *^7 193?^ Centy. Aug. 159 
Anarchy., is obviously as incompatible with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of cracy. 

+ Cra*dden,-02l, sb. and a. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 
6-7 Sc. erau-, crawdoun ; 8-9 dial, craddant. 
[Derivation uncertain : possibly the same word as 
Crathon, but app. associated in Sc. with craw to 
crow and dawn ; several quots. refer to or suggest 
a cock that will not fight.] A craven, a coward. 


! *3*3 Douglas jEneis xi. Prol. 119 Becum Jhow cowart; 

craudoun recrj'and, And by consentcry cok, tbideid isdycht. 
1571 B. Googb Heresbachs Husb. ve. ^1386) 158 Neither 
must you.. have him [the cock] a Craddon, for he must 
sometime stand in the defence of his wife and children, 
1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 23 It wold make our 
craw-down fedrum fal. *825-79 Jamieson, Cradden, a 
dwarf. Lanarks. 

Hence t Craddenly a., cowardly, 

*674 Ray N, C, Words, Crassantly, as a crassantly lad, 
a coward. Chesk. In Lancashire they say craddantly. 
So 1692-1732 in Coles. 1742-1800 Bailey, A Crak. 

Lad, a Coward. Lancash. 1787 Grose Am;/. 
Craddenly, cowardly. North. 1847-78 Halhwell, Crad- 
dantly. 

Craddle, dial, var, of Cradle. 

Grade, obs. f. of Crate. 

Cradg^e (krsed^), sb. local. In the East of 
England : A small bank made to keep out water. 

1854 yw/. Ri Agric. Soc. XV. i. 19 (Zz>/c.) Cx'ests, cradges, 
and ward -dykes [were] con.structea to hold off fen-waters 
from the inned grounds, 1877 in N. PK Line. Gloss. 72. 

Cradg’e, local, [f. prec. j^.] (See quots.) 

Hence Cra’dging 

1880 Lincoln. Mercttry 5 Nov, 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west bank. Ibid. 6 I’hese 
[banks] were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good. 189* Ckamb. Jrnl. 26 Dec. 828/2 ‘ Cradging’ 
banks — that is, heightening and backing them temporarily 
with clay, to prevent the water running over them or per- 
colating through them. 

Cradle {kre^’d'l). Forms : i cradel, -ol, 3-7 
cradel(e, 4 (cradyl, Sc. kardil), 4-6 cradil(le, 
4-5kradel„l, 5-7 cradell(e, 5- cradle; 4-6 cre- 
dil^la, -dyl(l(e, -del, 5 Sc. creddil(l, 7 credle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dial, creddle, [OE. cradol, 
beside which there was perh. a parallel form 
'^crcedel whence northern ME. credil, ci'edel, mod. 
Sc. and north. Eng. creddle. Derivation uncertain. 

Usually compared with OPiLG. chratto, cratto, MHG. 
kraite ‘ basket, panier, creel* which, with the synonymous 
OHG. c{h)rezzo, MHG. chrezze, kretze, Ger. krdtze, kretze 
(having also, Grimm, KrMze l. 3, the sense ‘cradle’), ap- 
pears to go back to an ablaut-stem *krat-, krad. From 
thi-s, OE, cradol, cradel might be a diminutive formation, 
lit. ‘ little basket * : cf. mod. bassinet. 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, e.g. from 
Welsh C7yd, ‘shake, shakes, ague’, now also in N Wales 
‘cradle’, from Gael. creathaU\^xe.‘di), cradle, etc., have no 
etymological value. Craidhal sometimes erroneously cited 
as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael, creathail, given by 
O'Reilly from Shaw.] 

I. 1 . A little bed or cot for an infant : pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex- 
tended to a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 
basket* bed that is neither rocked nor swung. 

ciooo zBlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker I. 124 Cnnahnlum, 
cradel. ^ 1225 Ancr. R. 82 Heo makeS of hire tunge 
cradel to Jjes deofles beam, & rocked hit georneliche ase 
nurice. c *330 R. Brunne Chron. uSto) 243 In hir credille 
ring tille Inglond scho cam. *393 Langl. P. PL C. x. 79 
Wakynge a nyghtes..to rocke cradel. i:x44o Promp, 
Parv. lot Credel, or cradel, crepnndmm, *376 Fleming 
PanopL Epist. 358 The..valliaunt warriour.. once .. lay 
crying in a wicker cradle. 1674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 
xxvi. 123 The rocking the infant m his cradle follows next. 
1748 F, Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. 211 The Women 
carry these Cradles at their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to theirs. *840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his foot. Mod. Proverb, She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world. 

fig. Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. i. 20 Wilt thou, .rock his 
Braines, In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. *602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. iii- iv, To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of sleepe. 1835 Lytton Rienzi \i. iv, To 
rock them,. in the cradle of their false security, 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, presented to the wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born during his period of office. 

Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
thing else is now often substituted. 

1863 Illmtr. Lond. Nevus 16 Jan. (Hoppe), The Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child during 
her husband’s year of office as Mayor, has been presented 
with a silver cradle. The gift is really a case, but on such 
occasions it is always termed a ‘Cradle*. jSBo M*chesier 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Council .. Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayor, w;^ presented 
with a silver cradle .. Itis a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a chief Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of office, 

2 . In various phrases, taken as the symbol of 
infancy or of the first period or stage of existence ; 
t.g.jrom the ^ first, or very) cradle, to stifie in the 
cradle, watch over the cradle, etc. 

*555 Euen Decades no Wherwith the stomakes of owr 
people, .haueeuer byn noorisshed euen from their cradelles. 
*381 Mulcaster Positiofts xxxix. (1887) 186 To keepe a 
countenaunce farre aboue the common, euen from the first 
cradle. 1611 Bible TransL Pref. 10 In the Latine wee 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle. 1639 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 153 Now this infamous treason 
was known, .but all the difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
Cradle. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 52 r 4 A_ modest Fellow 
never has a Doubt from hi.s Cradle to his Grave. *795 
Burke Corr. IV. 309 To watch over the cradle of those 
seminaries. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 12 That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. 1884 D. 
Hunter tr. Reuss’s Hist. Canon iv. 61 Churches whose 
origin goes back to the cradle of Christianity. 

3 . fig. The place or region in which anything is 
nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage. 
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1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 64 Sith to thee is unknowne the 
cradle of thy brood. 1638 Coke LitL Pref., Our labors 
are but the cradles of the law. 1734 tr. Rollin' s A no.HisL 
(1827) I. Pref. 5 Egypt that served at first as the cradle of 
the holy nation.^ 1841 W. Spalding /tafy cj- li, IsL I. 20 
The cradle of literature and art. 1867 Freeman Nonn, 
Cong. (18761 1 , vi. 407 We.ssex the cradle of the royal house. 
4. Applied peikally to that which serves as a 
conch or place of repose. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ni. i. 80 Swaggering . . So neere 
the Cradle of the Faierie Queene? 1593 — Vm. Ad. 
11S5 In this hollow cradle [the bosom] take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night. 1790 
CowpER Odyss. IV. 506 Four cradles in the sand she scoop’d. 

. h. Natit. ‘A standing bedstead for a wounded 
seaman, instead of a hammock’ (Crabbk 

1803 Naval Ckron. IX. 259 Captain Merville. .gave him 
that night one of the ship’s company’s cradles. 1867 in 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure, appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6 . Any framework of bars, cords, rods, etc. 
united by lateral ties ; a grating, or hurdle-like 
structure : 

s/oo. a. A framework or gating placed round anything 
to protect it ; b. a supporting framework ; c. a frame in 
which glaziers carry glass ; a crate of glass ; d. a basket- 
like grating or framework; a cre.sset; e. a suspended 
scaffolding or stage used by workmen on buildings, in mines, 
etc.; f. in Coack'bnilding<y>tt quot. 1794); fg. The bed 
or carriage of a cannon (quot. 1497). 

1379 Mem. (Surtees) Hi. 103 Et de j Credel. 1497 

on Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 348 Giffin to pynouris to here 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir. Ibid, 349, xiij 
stane of ime, to mak grath to Mons new cradill. 1538 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane cradill of glass. 1561 
Lndlow ChurcJvw, Acc. (Camden 1 to2 For makinge a new 
cradle for the here. Ibid 130 For makinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the steple ^ 1611 Markh.\m Country Content, i. 
xvi. (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of limed straws about liis 
seat. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729^ 201 Carefully protect 
. .your Ranunculus’s, .covering them with Mattresses sup- 

f orted on Cradles of Hoops. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 8i The 
ron-grate or Cradle that holds the burning Coals, 1679 
Plot Stc^ordsk. (1686) 280 An old Man.. that carryed a 
cradle of glasses at his back, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may breed upon them. 1694 Acct. 
Sev. Late Voy. 11.(1711) 171 From the Water to the Cradle, 
{that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in the shape of a Basket). 1693 
Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss, s.v. Cared A cradle .. 
applied to some other utensils that carry or bear any thing. 
As in the North, a dish-cradle, for the setting up wooden 
dishes or trenchers. 1742 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xx\\\. 
(1863' 800 My proposal to dry corn-mows (by a sort of cradle 
perforating them to ensure ventilation). 1771 Batchelor 
(1773) I. 256 Mr. F. mounted on the box, driving a stage 
coach, with Mr. P-ns-by in the cradle. 1794 W. Felton 
Carriages (1801) 1 . 130 A cradle is a leather platform, made 
to receive the seat. Coachboxes are not complete without 
cradles and seats. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Ammem. 20 
These pieces of wood being placed upon moveable cradles 
made of hammered iron. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 
65 You must see to the creddles . . I can’t have my young 
oaks barked. Ibid, III. 195 The iron cradle in which the 
warning-light had often burned. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech.^ 
Cradle.. % A suspended scaffold used by miners. 1879 
Thomson & Tait NaL Phil. I. l 486 Each of the counter- 
poises is equal to twice the weight of one of the pulleys 
with its sliding cradle. 1884 J. Mackintosh Hist. Civiliz. 
Scot. III. xxix. 329 The Wemyss glass-work.. The cradles 
contained fifteen wisp. 

7, Husk A light frame of wood attached to a 
■scythe, having a row of long curved teeth parallel 
to the blade, to lay the corn more evenly in the 
swathe; *a three forked instrument of wood on 
which the corn is caught as it falls from the sithe’ 
(Tusser Fedivivus 10 ), 

1573 Tusser IHsb. (1878) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
rubstone and sand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 49 
Come .sythes haue allwayes cradles, for carryinge of the 
corne handsomely to the sweathbalke. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
255 Which [barley] they mow with a sithe without a cradle. 
1730 Ellis Mod. Husbandnu IV.ii.44 Barley.. is mown by 
the scythe and cradle, c 1818 Mrs. Carey Tour in. France 
i. (1823) 15 The scythes, .are very light, with a little cradle 
attached. 1866 Thoreau Yankee in Canada iii. 56 Wishing 
to learH if they used the cradle .. I set up the knives and 
forks on the blade of the sickle to represent one. 

8 . Surg. A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 

(a) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes, (b) 
A framework in which an injured limb may be slung. 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (17 n) 44 The sick Person 
may at once enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., A Surgeon’s Cradle.. to lay a 
broken Leg in. 1847 South tr. Cheliud Stirg. I. 511 For 
the more effectual cooling of the limb a cradle should be 
kept over it. 1870 T. Holmes Sysi. Surg. (ed. 2) V. 886 
The limb is then slung in a simple cradle. 1883 Braith- 
•WAiTK Retrospect Med. LXXXVI. 167 The cradles for the 
knee and ankle are made of wood. 

9. JVaul. The framework on which a ship rests 
during construction or repairs, and on which she 
slides at launching. Also, that in which a vessel 
lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf. CorPEB 
- 9 ) ; and other analogous applications. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, i. i A cradel is a 
frame of timber, made along a ship, .for the more ease and 
safty in lanching. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (T789), 
Coites^ the ways, or cradles, upon which a ship, .descends, 


when she is . . launched. 1773 Falck Day's Diving Fess, 
50 There are different kinds of cradles . . made use of for 
weighing of vessels ; one sort is made of four cables of equal 
length. zBxjBlackw. Mag. I. 547/1 The Kent, of 80 guns* 
was. ..securely placed in a cradle for repair. 1832 S. C. 
Brees Gloss. Praci. Archil. 126 Cradle^ or C^er^ the 
framework employed in perpendicular lifts, for holding the 
boats, and conveying them from one pond to the other. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, IV. 223/2 The ‘ cradles ’ must 
be fitted., between the bottom of the ship and the sliding- 
way. 

10. An appliance in which a person or thing is 
swung or caiTied. 

a. The apparatus In which a person is drawn from a 
wreck to a place of safety, b. ‘ A machine made of stout 
sail-cloth, for the purpose of shipping and unshipping 
horses’ (Crabb iJikA 1823). 

^ 1839 36 Years 0/ Seafaring life 268 They hauled the lines 
in. .the cradle [was] sent along, and by this means thirteen 
persons were saved. 

fll. The part of a cross-bow on which the missile 
rested. Ohs, 1721- in Bailey. 

12. Arch» and Building, (See quots . ; also 
Coffer 5 a.) 

1823 Crabs Techn, Dict.^ Cradle (Archil.) vide Coffer, 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.., Cradle (Carpentry^ the rough 
framework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered with plaster, 

1875 Gwilt a rchiL Gloss., Cradle^ a name sometimes given 
to a centering of ribs and lattice for turning culverts. 

13. Enp'aving. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is * rocked ’ to and fro over the surface 
of the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint ground. 

1788-9 Howard Encycl. I, 619 Cradle., among engravers, 
is the name of an instrument used in scraping mezzotintos 
and preparing the plate. 1875 Ure Did. Arts s.v. En- 
graving II. 288 This operation is called laying the ground ; 
It is performed by rocking the cradle to and fro. 1883 J. 
C. Smith Brit. Mezzotinto Portr. iv. ii. p. xxiii, The in- 
struments used in mezzotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking-tool, the scraper, etc. 

14. Gold Mining. A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous earth or sand is shaken in water, in 
order to separate and collect the gold. 

1849 Illustr, Lo-nd. News 17 Nov. 325/1 (Let. fr. Gold 
Diggings) Two men can keep each other steadily at work, 
the one digging and carrying the earth in a bucket, and the 
other washing and rocking the cradle. 1832 Motley Lett. 
(1880) 1 . 146 Whether I .shall at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in my cradle. 1883 Century Mag. Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rudest, .of all machines for the separation 
of gold, 

16. See Cat’s Cradle. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

16. General : a. attributive, as (sense 1 ) cradle* 
babe, ’■bed, -cap, -child, -clothes, \ -clout, -dream, 
-fellow, -head, -life, -melody, -necessaries, -prac- 
tise, -side, -throne, -time, -tune ; (sense 7 ) cradle- 
bar ; b. objective, as crctdle-dealer, -keeper, -plun- 
derer, -rocker ; e. locative, as cradle-swom, -tombed. 

*393 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, m. ii. 392 As milde and gentle as 
the *CradIe-babe. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady cf Manor 

11, xvii. 451 She took her little infant, .and laid her asleep 
upon the ^cradle-bed. 1868 Ld. Houghton Select. 210 
Beside the doww cradle-bed. 1014 Wulfstan Horn. 
xxxiii, (1883^ 158 . Cradolcild geheowode hurh waelhreowe 
unla3a. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 55 Though a cradle- 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. 1396 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 88 That some Night-tripping-Faiery, 
had exchang’d In *Cradle-clotlies, our Children where they 
lay. 1838 J. Grant Lond. 333 To the profession of a 
*cradle dealer. 1845 G. Msi^mpcilslaford 55 The Bethlehem- 
song that hushed our *cradle-dreams. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood 
in Life xxxi, 538 With him who had oeen my *cradle- 
fellow. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 277 The woman . . 
half embraced the basket *cradle-head. 1610 Healey .S'/. 
A ug. Citie of God 164 Cunina, the *cradle-keeper and 
wich-chaser. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. HI. 
2138 Christian art m Rome, where it had its *cradle-life, 
1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles x. 100 It had been a *cradle 
melody to him. 1352 Huloet, *Cradle necessaries, or all 
thinges pertaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. *348 
Udall Erasm. Par., Luke 190 b, An infaunte in the 
■^cradle place. 1864 W, Whitby Amer. Slav. 187 We have 
- .*cradle-plunderers for church members. 1631 Massinger 
Emf. East iv. iv. The cure of the gout, .without boast be it 
said, my *cradlepractice. 1888 Ohio ArchceoL 4* Hist. 
Quarterly June 105 Nations now gather to the *cradleside 
of any new-born thought. 189X Blackw. Mag. Oct. 547 
A *cradle-swom conspiracy To set the world awry. 1846 
Keble Lyra Innoc, in. x. 10 Tliat Saint, .who to Jesus’ 
*cradle-throne Led us first. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. i. iii. 
(R.), Hercules [of] whose famous acts, .the first but not the 
least In *cradle*time befell. 1868 Whittier Among the 
Hills xli, As free as if from cradle-time We two had played 
together. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iL Babylon six 
One in the feeble birth becomming old, Is *cradle-toomb’d. 
x88o Contemp. Rev. Mar. 417 Ears whose ^cradles-tune had 
been the beat Of ocean- waves. 

17. Special Comb. ; t cradle-band, -bands, 
swaddling cloth, or bauds ; f cradle-barn, 
cradle-child; cradle - ebimney (see quot.); 
cradle-drill, a rock-drill supported on a cradle- 
like trough ; eradle-beap, -MU ( U.S.) a hillock 
formed by the fallen trunk of a tree ; cradle-hold- 
ing, a name for land held in Bobotjoh-English ; 
craMe-hole {U.S.), a depression in a road ; also 
a spot from which the frost is melting ; cradle- 
joint, a joint allowing something to swing or 
oscillate ; cradle-land, the land in which a peo- 
ple dwell in their earliest times ; cradle-man, one 


who uses a cradle-scythe, a cradler; T cradle- 
piece, a piece cut out of a quill in making a pen ; 
cradle-printing-macMne, * a printing machine in 
which the cylinder has only a half revolution, which 
gives it a rocking or cradle-like motion’ (Ogilvie) ; 
cradle-roof, a roof, in shape like a half cylinder, 
divided into panels by wooden ribs ; cradle- 
scale, ‘ a pair of scales for weighing sacks of corn 
in a mill ’ (Evans Leicestersk. GlossI) ; cradle- 
scythe, a scythe fitted with a cradle (in sense 7 ) ; 
cradle-song, a song sung to a child in the cradle, 
a lullaby ; f cradle-tooth, a rib of the cradle of 
a scythe ; cradle-vanlt (see quot. and cf. cradle- 
roof) ; t cradle-walk, a garden walk over-arched 
with clipped yew or the like ; f cradle-witted a., 
having the wits of an infant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vi. ix, (X49S) lOS The 
nouryce bindeth the chyide togyders wyth *cradylbotides. 
c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wixlcker 794/1 Hec fassia, credylbond. 
1332 Huloet, Cradle bande, mstiia. c 1300 Havelok 1912 
He. .made hem rowte Als he weren *kradelbarnes. 1825- 
79 Jamieson, *Cradle-Chimlay, the large oblong cottage 

f rate, open at all sides, used in what is called a round-about 
^ reside. 1884 R. Hunt British Mining 526 A single-act- 
ing *cradle-drill mounted on a stretcher bar for sinking 
shafts. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. iii. ii. (1849) 86 Stumps 
and foradle heaps, .succeeded one another. 1882 F. Pollock 
in Macm. Mag. XLVI. 360 note. The land is known . . as 
^cradle-holding in some parts of the south. 1867 J, Hogg 
Microsc. i. iii. 190 A small tube, .connected to a stout pin 
by means of a ’^cradle-joint. 1872 Yeats Growth Cmnm. 
37 The position of Egypt between the ^cradle lands of the 
human race and the African continent.^ 1889 P- A. Bruce 
Plantation Negro 197 *Cradlemen, ditchers, assorters of 
tobacco are paid higherfor the same . . time. 1727 W. Mather 
Yng. Man's Comp, 76 Enter your Knife sloping . . about 
twice the breadth of the Quill . . and cut away the *Cradle- 
piece. 1845 Ecclesiologist IV. 282 The *cradle roof of the 
chancel still remains ; some of the bosses are very good. 
1873 OwiLT Archit. § 2052 h. The framing of cradle roofs, 
with king-posts carried upon the tie-beams. 1669-81 Wor- 
lidge Diet. Rust., A cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
sythe for the mowing of corn, .it is then called a "^Crccdle- 
syihe. 1822 J. Flint Lett. fr. A^ner, 99 The axe, the 
pick-axe, and the cradle-scythe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. VI. iv. (1495) 19 Nouryces vse lullynges and other 
foradyl songes to pie yse the wyttes of the chyide. 1889 
Spectator 636/1 It is remarkable, .that watts, who 

was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-song in the 
language, 1641 Best Fartn. Bks. (Surtees) 120 The 
smallest sort of them for harrowe-spindles, some lor *cradle- 
teeth; and some.. for plough-staffes. 1873 Orsiiw: Archit. 
Gloss., *Cradls Vault, a term used, but improperly, to 
denote a cylindric vault. 1662 Evelyn Diary 9 J une (D. ), 
The *cradle-walk of hornebeame in the garden is. .very ob- 
servable. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. Ixxxi, 124 
The garden laid out in a cradle- walk, and intervening 
parterres.^ 1380 Sidney Arcadia ii. 222 Who ..Though 
*cradle-witted, must not honor lose. 

Cradle (kr^i'd’l), v. [f. prec. 

1. trans. To lay or place in, or as in, a cradle ; 
to rock to sleep. 

a 1400-50 Alexander xgog The catyfest creatur J>at 
credylytt was euer. <1x700 Dryden G.), Convey’d to earth 
and cradled in a tomb, c 17x4 Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. 
Scrib. 1. iii. He shall he cradled in my ancient shield. 1836 
Capern (ed. 2) 10 We’ll cradle up our infant child, And take 
our evening’s ramble. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 57 
The babe, .cradled near them, wail'd and woke The mother. 
fig. 1639 Lovelace Poems ( 1864) 207 Ere the mom cradles 
the moon. 1800 Moore Anacreon iv, 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl. Where I may cradle all my soul, 
b. To receive or hold as a cradle. 

1872 Holland Marb. Proph. 82 For the manger of Beth- 
lehem cradles a king, 

t2. inir. (for refll) To lie as in a cradle. 
Ohs. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 464 Wither’d roots, and huskes 
Wherein the Acorne cradled. 

3. trans. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infancy, 
or in the earliest stage. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 34 Cam. .cradled yet in his 
fathers houshold . 1793 Burke Rem. Policy of A Hies Wks. 
1842 I. 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
X840 Hood Up Rhine 193 The house that cradled Prince 
Metternich. ^ 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 163 
A fear in which they have been cradled. 1863 Union Rev. 
III. 263 Wesleyan Methodism, if not bom, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire. 

b. To cradle into : to rock or lull into ; to 
nurture into from the cradle. 

1819 Shelley 'Julian Cf M. 545 Most wretched men Are 
cradled into poetry by wrong. X833 Chalmers Const. Man 
(1835) 1 . iv. 177 The conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction. 

4. Husb. To mow (corn, etc.) with a cradle- 
scythe. Also absol. (dial, craddle.) 

1730 Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. ii. 61 The art of cradling 
corn. 183s Tait' s Mag. 1 1 . 149 A rye field . . which he had . . 
let to be craddled. X838 Hawthorne A mer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
XS3 A man with a cradle over his shoulder, having been 
cradling oats. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 203 One quarter 
of an acre a day was secured for each able hand engaged in 
cradling, raking, and binding. 

6 . To set or support, in or on a cradle ; to raise a 
boat or ship to a higher level by a cradle. 

1773 Falck Day's Diving Vess. |o A method that 

f ronuses better success, .namely, cradling the object. x8a3 
7 . Scoresby yrnl, 305 The ship being firmly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice. X874 Knight Did. Mech. s.v. Cradle, 
The locks are insufficient or absent, and boats are cradled 
and transported over the grade. 
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6 . To support tKe back of (a picture, panel, etc.) 
by longitudinal ribs and transverse slips. 

1880 Webster Sup^L s.v.. To cradle a picture. 1891 Pall 
Mall G» 24 Aug. 2/1 The panel was cradled—that is, narrow 
pieces of mahogany were fixed . , down the back of the 
panel, and these were cross-hatched with other slips . . The 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp. 

7 . To wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner’s 
cradle. Also ahsol. and fig. 

xSS® Earp Gold Col Australia 144 All occupations, 
Other than digging and cradling, are. .reserved for Sunday. 
x86o 0 . W, Holmes Elsie K 188 (Hoppe), I don’t doubt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism ; 
but when you ask me to cradle for it, I tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, etc. 

8 . Coopering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meck,^ Cfadling^ cutting a cask in 

two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
way or hatchway, the parts being afterwards united and re- 
hooped. 

Cradled (kr^id’ld). a. [f. Ceadle v. or sh. 4 - 
-ED,] 1 . Laid or reposing in a cradle. 

axerg^T>cm^K Progr.Soiil\R\ Her cradled child. 1775 
Sheridan Duenna 1. i, Love, like a cradled infant, is lulled 
by a sad melody. x8i6 Byron Siege Cor. xxxiii. Where in 
cradled rest they lay. 1871 C. B. Pearson Sarum Sequences 
vii. 21 The King of Heaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. 

2 . Cut down with the cradle-scythe, 

1847 Halleck Recorder Wks. 216 Ripened like summer’s 
cradled sheaf. 

3 . Provided with a cradle : cf. Cradle-scyike. 

1885 Fortn. in Waggonette loi My friend was to exhibit 

his skill with the cradled scythe. 

Cradle-liood ikr^i‘d’lhud). [f. Ceadle si. -f 
-HOOD.] The condition of a child in the cradle ; 
babyhood, infancy. 

1599 N ASHE i^enien SiuffeVi’ks,. 1883-4 V. 212 All their 
transmutations from their Cradlehoode, Mod. From the 
stage of cradlehood to extreme old age. 

Cradler (krF^-dbi). Also 9 dial, eraddler. [f. 
Ceadle v. + -eb.] a. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.), b. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe. 

1835 Taifs Mas, H. 149 Craddlers generally mow round 
the field when the crop admits of doing so. 1844 Ld, 
Houghton Mem. Many Scenes^ Dream in Gondola 98 
Cradler of placid pleasures . . Dear boat ! 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 204 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 

CradUiig (kr^^'dlig), vbL si, [f. Ceadle v, + 
-IHO k] 

1 . The action of the vb. Cradle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. AV. and jdg, 

x8i8 Keats Endymion i. 391 A yielding up, a cradling on 
her care. 1858 O. W. Holmes Break/. d, iii. (iSgi) 
60 Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the poor man’s labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebbles. 

2 . A framework of wood or iron, esp. in Archit, 

X825 Rutter 69 Pinnacles, .bound together by a 

cradling of iron. 1823 Craeb Teckn. Diet. y Cradling 
(ArcAHy, the mass of timber-work disposed in arched or 
vaulted ceilings for sustaining the lath-and-plaster. 1873 
Gwilt Aychii. Gloss., Cradling., is applied to the wooden 
bracketing for carrying the entablature of a shop front. xSgx 
Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 2/1 The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 

Cra’dlingy ppl a. [f. as prec. 4* -ing 2.] That 
cradles or forms a cradle. 

X772 Atm, Reg. 242 Her cradling pinions there she amply 
spread, 

Craer, var. of Cbayee. 

Crafish, obs. form of Ceatpish. 

Crafb (kraft), sl.^ Forms : 1-3 cmeeft, (i 
creaft, 3 cresefb), 1-4 ereft, 3 {Ormin) crafiPt, 
4-6 crafts, 5-6 Sc, crafEt, 6 Sc. craifft, 3- craft. 
[Com. Teutonic: OE. ersefi masc. »« OFris. creft 
(mod.Fris. crafU craft) \ OS. craft m.f. (MDu, 
cracht f., Du. and LG. kracht)y OHG. ckraft f., 
MHG. and G. kraft ^ ON. ^^(Z^/rfNorw., Sw., Da. 
krafP) . The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion with mod. Icel. adj. * strong’, is 
ossible; relationship to Ceave v., OE. crafan, 
as also been suggested, through intervention of 
the sense ‘ compel, force The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs. is * strength, force, 
power, virtue*. The transference to * skill, art, 
skilled occupation’, appears to be exclusively 
English; with the nautical applications in branch V 
cf. analogous uses of G. kunst.l 

I. Originally. 

1 1 . Strength, power, miglit, force. Obs. 

C893 K. yELFRED Oros. 1. xii. 52 On fiasm gefeohte MeSa 
craeft & heora dugu8 gefeoll. a 1000 Sal Sat. 394 (Gr.) 
Nydafi craefte tid. a 1100 Gere/a in Anglia IX. 260 Mid 
hlafordes creafte and mid folcrihte. c 1250 Gen. t^ Ex. 3900 
l)ur3 godes bode and godes craff t]. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 357 Who bat dele]? wi)? hem nede)? more to be war 
more of gile fian of craft, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxx. 305 
Though he cryede with all the craft that he cowde in the 
hyeste voys that he myghte. 1474 Caxton Ckesse ir. v, 
Thou hast vaynquis.shed them.. by subtilnes . . But I that 
am a romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and strength 
of armes. 1326 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 37 b, By the 
crafte of nature. 

II. Intellectual power ; skill ,* art. 

In these and the following senses, art and crajt were 


formerly synonymous and had a nearly parallel sense- 
development, though they diverge in their leading modern 
senses : cf. Art. 

2. Skill, skilfulness, art; ability in planning or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing, dexterity ; 
= Aet 2 . (or contextual). 

c 888 K. JSlfred Booth, xxxiii. § 4 Wundorlice craefte )?u 
hit hsefst sesceapen. <21x75 Cott, Horn. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte fiat stef creft ne mihte. c 1200 Ormin 18809 
patt is.s fiatt crafft tatt taechefifi fie Off tre to wirrkenn arrke. 
AXROO Cursor M. 21197 (Cott.) Lucas was . . leche o craft, 
al lerd o gru. c 1381 Chaucer Pari Foules i The lyf so 
short, the craft so longe to lerne. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) L 341 By hap ofier by craft [L. casic vel industria\ 
1313 Douglas AEneis i. Prol. 56 Nane is, nor was. .nesit sal 
have sic crafte in poetrie. 1699 Dampier IL ii. 37, I 
told them that the craft was in catching it. X703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 69 It is counted . . good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of bearing bis Hand so curiously 
even, the whole length of a long Board. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. i. (1862) 1 . 4 Equally distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. 

fb. spec. Occult art, magic. Obs. 
c 1220 Bestiary 542 in O. E, Misc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here craft. X340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 4212 Alle fiat of 
fie devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettours, 
Wiches and false enchauntours. rx440 Gesta Rom. x 
(Harl. MS.) That kny^t shall dye by my crafte, yn what 
cuntre. .so euer fiat he be ynne. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
68/1 Saul, .cam to the woman by nyght and made her by 
her crafte to reyse Samuel. 

t e. Human skill, art as opposed to nature ; = 
Aet 2 . Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. ''1495) 90 But it be 
take out by crafte or by kinde. 1563 Turner Baths 15 a, 
Ether by nature or by crafte, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 803/1 And in the same parke curious trees made by 
craft. 

1 3 . A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient, b. A magical device; a spell or en- 
chantment. Obs. 

trx203 Lay. viy. Witen he wolde fiurh fia wifier-craftes 
[(? 1275 wise craftes] wat fiing hit were. <*1223 Leg. Kath, 
854 Esculapies creftes ant Galienes grapes, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 19538 (Cott.) pat he moght of his craftes [Philip’s 
miracles] lere. 1340 Ayenh. 45 pe ne3ende bo3 of auarice is 
ine kueade crefte.s. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 36 This Dedalus, 
which, .many craftes couthe Of fathers and of other thinges. 
r X440 Generydes 4233 For your entente I shall a craft de- 
vise.. That ye shall haue your purpose euery dele. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140, I have me be- 
thought A praty craft by me shalbe wrought, a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel (1546) Mij, A sothsayer, 
that was had in great reputacion for her craftes. 
t C. concr. A work or product of art. Obs. 

<2x000 Hexam. St. Basil (Bosworth), Unbegunnen Scyp- 
pend, se 8e gemacode swylene craeft. c 1323 £. E. A Hit, P. 
C. 131 He calde on fiat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes. 
1583 Stanyhurst Mneis vni. (Arb. ^ 137 Three watrye clowds 
shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 

4 , In a bad sense ; Skill or art applied to deceive 
or overreach ; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
chief modem sense ; cf. Aet 13 : in crafty the bad 
sense is more explicit.) 

In early use only contextually separable from sense 2. 
y X203 Lay, 27007 Euander king hine apualde mid luSere 
his crafte. 1^40 Ayenb. 157 Uor ous to gily be hare crefte 
an by hire gmnes. C1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xiii. 228 No 
gouernaunce in craft or out of craft is hut that of it cometh 
yuel. 1330 Palsgr. 210/1 Crafte, subtylte, astuce. 1568 
Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 390 His craft [is] so great, that I feare 
he shall circumvent us. 1611 Bible Mark xiv. i The Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 1651 Hobbes Lmnath. i. viii. 34 That Crooked Wis- 
dome, which is called Craft. 1^39 Franklin Ess, Wks. 
1840 III. 120 If craft had anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid, i 8 s (5 Emerson Eng. Traits y Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 35 They hate craft and subtlety. They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate. 

(with and pi.) An application of deceit; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Obs. (Cf. Aet 14.) 

971 Blickl Horn. 19 paet he u.s gescylde wifi fia fiusendlican 
erseftas deofles costunga. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 257 pe feont. . 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes. X362 Langl. P. PI A. xi. 
21 pat suche craftes cunnen to counseil beofi i-clept. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore temptacyons of our spiritual! aduersary. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. pw&s, 1738 II. 98 An old craft of the Clergy to 
secure their Church- Lands. 1686 Burnet Trav, ii. (1730) 
103 That being one of the Crafts of the Italian Priests. 

Ill- 1 6 . The learning of the schools, scholar- 
ship. b. (with a and //.) A branch of learning 
or knowledge, a science. The seven crafts', the 
< seven arts* of the mediaeval Universities: see 
Aet 7. Obs. 

C X203 Lay. 10923 Gn bocken heo cu 5 e godne craeft. Ibid. 
30493 An dare fie com from Spaine . . feole craftes he cuSe. 
<zx223 Leg. Kath. 522 Fifti scolmeistres, of alle fie creftes 
fiet derc ah to cunnen. a vy:x> Cursor M. 4647 (Cott.) pe 
seuen craftes all he can. a Alexander 33 pe pasage 
of fie planettis, fie poyntes & fie sygnes. pai ware fie kiddest 
of fiat craft knawjm in fiaire tyme. 1483 Cdth. Angl 79 A 
Crafte, ars liberalisy sciencia [ettc:!). 1330 Palsgr. 2 lo/x 
Crafte of multyplyeing, atquenemie. 

XV. A branch of skilled work. 

6 . An art, trade, or profession requiring special 
skill and knowledge ; esp. ^ manual art, a Handi- 
craft; sometimes applied to any business, calling, 
or profession by which a livelihood is earned. 

4^897 K. .(Elfred Gregor/ s Past. i. 24 Se craeft fiass 
lareowdomes biS craeft ealra ermfta. rgoo Bsedals Bist.iv. 
xiii, Seo fieod flone craeft ne cuSe 3 aes fisenofies. c 1040 
Rule Si. Benet 94 For ingehide his craeftes. 1340 Ayenb. 


178 Wone makefi maister, ase hit ssewefi ine fiise ofire 
creftes. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 3 Of his craft he was a 
carpenter, Bury Wills (Camden)^ 34 Prentys to a 

craft. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Aboute this 
tyme the craft of enpryntynge was fyrst founde in Magunce 
in Almayne. 1332 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 14 
Suche craftes, as be called handy craftes, they be very ab- 
iecte and -vile, and lyttel regarded and estemed. 1611 
Bible Acts xviii. 3 And because bee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them 1738 Johnson Idler No. 31 f 12 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoe- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter, i 863 Freeman 
Cong. {1876)11. vii. 120 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith's craft. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens iii. 67 Political 
journalism proper is a craft of which very few men. .become 
masters by intuition. 

b. Spec. The occupation of a hunter or sports- 
man, as in the craft of the = Woodcraft. 

Gentle craft', now often applied to Angling; formerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making : see Gentle. 

i486 Bk. St. AlbansEvj b, Yowre craftis let be kydde: 
And do as I yow bydde. 1530 Palsgr. 210/1 Crafte of 
huntyng, uenerie. 1843 Proc. Berw. Hat. Club ll, ^4 A 
spot,. known to lovers of the ‘gentle craft’ as Sprouston 
Dub. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 250 
Fond as William was of the craft of the woods, 

Ci. fig. {Qi. business i) 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel ^ Arc. 88 But he was double in loue 
. . And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight, c 1450 'P. d Kern- 
pis' Jmii. II. viii. 48 It is a crafte, a man to be conuersant wifi 
ihesu- t490 Caxton ditle) 'IhQ Arte and Crafte to know 
well to Dye. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 142 We 
were but as seruauntes bounde to lerne y' crafte of y® 
exercy.se of vertue.s. 1821 Byron Mar. Fal iv. i, To . . 
slay i’ the dark too — Fie, Bertram ! that was not a craft for 
thee ! i86x Tulloch Eng. Pnrit. 1 . 40 Their theology was 
a craft at which they were marvellous adepts. 

7. concr. A trade or profession as embodied in 
its practitioners collectively; the members of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; a trade’s union, guild, or ^ company 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. loi Taillours, tanneris & 
tokkeris bofie. Masons, minours and mony ofier craftes. 
X386 Petit, London Mercers ixx Rolls of Pari III, 225 Of us 
togydre of the Mercerye, or other craftes. C1386 Chaucer 
Cook's T. 2 Of a craft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in Eng. 
Gilds '^14 That the .said crafte and Mistere [of Bakers] shall 
..hold and kepe ther ffest of theyre solempnite of theyre 
Brotherhede. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 43 The mayer, 
aldermen, & xij. craffttes. .theys rode, & all the rest of the 
crafftes went in their barges, .to Westmyster. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. IV. vi. 118 You haue made faire hand.s, You and your 
Crafts. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe I. ii. § 66 They . . pro- 
po.sed to abolish all incorporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 
ticeships, and restrictions of every kind. 

b. Spec. The craft ; the brotherhood of Free- 
masons. 

c 1430 Freemasofiry 48 But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Withynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
seruand. xSoi Scot. Leader t Nov, 4/1 It was agreed .. 
that^ the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting. .a bust of the Grand Master. 

e. Sc. = Craftsman : used of shoemakers. 

^ 1850 J. Struthers Autohiog. Poet. Wks. 1 . 38 The remain- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts. Ibid. 97 What 
among the brethren of the birse is called a ready ermt. 

1 8. Man of craft : one skilled in any craft or 
art ; a. a Craftsman, a tradesman ; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic art. Obs. (Now » 
crafty man.') 

<■1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 371 Marchandes, 
men or craft, and tilmen. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 23 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 113 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwellede in the thrydde 
..circuite of the walles. X4% Cath. Angl 80 A man of 
CrsSiQ, arti/ex yui steam artem exercet. 1727 De Fob 
Syst. Magic i. iii. 62 Recommending themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortunes, circulate nativities [etej. 
Ibid. I. vii. 186 The Devil and those men of craft. 

V. Applied to boats, ships, and fishing re- 
quisites. 

[These uses were probably colloquial with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time before they appeared in print, 
so that the history is not evidenced ; but the expression is 
probably elliptical, sense 9 being= vessels of small craft, i.e. 
small trading ves.sels, or of small seaman’s art, and sense 10 
^requisites of the fisherman’s craft. It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier; cf. quot. 170410 10. The 
want in English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ‘vessels for water carriage’ naturally made craft a use- 
ful stop-gap.] 

9 . a. collect, (constr. as pi.) Vessels or boats. 
{a.') orig. only in the expression small crafty small 
trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. 

X671-2 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the fleete and fire 
ships. 1699 Hackk Robert's Voy. Levant 34 There is good 
lying for small Craft. X703 Dam pier Voy. III. 53 A Place of 
great Trade . . and abundance of small Craft, that only run 
to and fro on this Coast. 1796 Morse Amer. Gtog. I. 
150 They employ 3000 sail of small craft in this fishery, 
1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. x/2 The want of efficiency of our 
navy [in] . .what are known as small craft, that is to say, the 
classes of sloops, gunvessels and gun-boats. 

(A) Hence, without in same sense ; later, 

in the general sense of vessels of all kinds for water 
carriage and transport. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Craft, a general name 
for all sorts of vessels employed to load or discharge mer- 
chant-ships, or to carry along-side, or return the stores of 
men of war ; such are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 103 A transport buoy of a 
size proportioned to our sort of craft and service. 1809 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 270 We are much in want 
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of craft here. s868 Freeman Norm. Conq. fi876) IL ix. 322 
The light craft of tho.se days. 1879 CasselVs Teckn. Ednc. 
IV. 315/1 The salt is prepared. .at Northwich, and,. sent 
by craft to Liverpool for shipment. 1879 Daily News 12 
Aug. 5/3 such craft heavily would be to interfere 

materially with their speed and navigation, 

b. (with a and //.) A small vessel or boat; 
any sailing or floating vessel. 

1775 Falck Day^s Diving; Vess. 51 Four crafts are to be 
moored at equal distances. 1835 Marryat Pirate 73 The 
sea-breeze has caught our craft; let them .. see that she 
does not foul her anchor, 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy 
(iS 78' 35 These crafts they are narrow enough. 1885 Act 
48-Q Viet. c. 76 §29 The term Vves.ser shall include any., 
skiff, dingey, shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

10 . collect. Implements used in catching or kill- 
ing fish ; in mod, use chiefly in Whale-fishery : see 
quot. 1887. 

1:688 R. Holuk Armouyy m. 163/1 Craft is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fish with. 1694. Collect. Sev. Late 
Voy. I. 1711) I Set out . . with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, and Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
fisgigs, and harping Irons. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. in. 55 
It is a mighty strong Fish, so that the Fishing-Craft must 
be very strong to take them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn.^ 
Crafi^ is a Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &c. which serve for Fishing ; and because those 
that use the Fishing Trade use Small Vessels, .they call all 
such little V essels Small Craft, 1887 Fisheries of U.S. v, 1 1 . 
241 The harpoons, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are usually 
called ‘craft’, and the other implements ‘gear’. 

*VI. 11. Comb, (in senses 6 - 7 ) craft-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade ; craft-guild, a 
guild of workmen of the same craft or trade ; craft- 
warden, the warden of a craft-guild. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Fev. iv. iv, His slight-built comrade 
and craft-brother. 1870 L. Brentano in Eng. Gilds p. cxvi, 
The oldest _ German charter referring undoubtedly to a 
Craft-Gild is that of a Cologne Weavers’ Gild. 1887 
Athenseum 31 Dec. 889/3 plausible theory that 

the Scottish craft-guilds were modelled on those of the 
Hanseatic . . towns. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, 1 . 50 The 
‘ craft- wardens ’ of the various fellowships . . were levying 
excessive fees on the admission of apprentices, 

12 . -craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, e.g. Handicraft, Kingcraft, Priest- 
craft, Statecraft, Watercraft, Witohcraft, 
etc., q.v. 

t Craft, V. Obs. [f. Craft 

1. traits. ? To attain, win. rare. 

C131S Shoreham 2 Onnethe creft eny that stat, Ac some 
creftech that halve. Ibid. 137 God made mannes schefte, 
That ylke I03 al for to crafte. 

2 . ? To make or devise skilfully, rare. 

^ C1420 Pallad. on Httsb.\./g2.% Have a cisterne. .Let crafte 
it up pleasaunt as it may .suffice. 

8. inir. 'Fo use crafty devices, act craftily. 
1526-1555 [see Grafting]. 1530 Palsgr. 500/2 , 1 se by that 
thou doest but crafte with me. ^1573 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 257 Whill that the Quein begane to craft. 
1587 Gascoigne HearbeSy etc. Wks. 82 And canst thou 
craft to flatter such a frende ? 

4 :. nonce-use. To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
ofit. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, IV, vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 

Graft, -er. Sc. dial. f. Croft, -er. 
t C 3 ?a'ftied,///. a, [f. Craft z'. 4 --edT.] Craftily 
or cunningly devised. 

1550 'Bkls. Image Both Ck. Biijb, Honyed colours of 
retorycke or of crafted phylosophye, 

Cra*ffcedrLess. Possession of a handicraft. 

1887 F. W. Robinson In Bad Hands II, 185 Let honest, 
horny-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 

Graf fcer, -est, obs. compar. and superl.of Crafty. 
t Cra*ftfa.l, ct. Obs.—^ [f. Craft sh, + -ful.] 
Skilful. Hence Cra’ftfolly skilfully. 

1308 Sat. People Rildare XV. in E. E, P. (1862) 155 J>e 
best dark. .Craftfullich makid his bastun. 

Cra'ftiliood. rare, [f. Crafty a. + -hood.] 
Craftiness, cunning, craft. 

^ 1827 C. J. Palmer Diary 53 Pretended miracles hav- 
ing by the craftihood of the Priests been worked at his tomb. 

t Cra*ftilick, Obs. rare-K [f. Crafty + 
dich, -EY l.J Skilful, skilfully wrought. 

c 1308 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) 134 He 
was a clerk pat wrochete pis craftilich werke. 

Craftily (kra*ftili), adv. Forms : l creeftis- 
Ifce, 4 crafdlik, -liche, -lycbe, -li, 4-6 crafty- 
ly, craftely, 4- craftily, [f. Craft r + -ly 2 ; the 
spelling crdftely perh. sometimes stands for the 
parallel Craftly.] 

1. Skilfully, cleverly : see Crafty 3. arch. 

[<^900 Bsedds Hist, iv, xix. (1891I 324 Seo heafodstow 
wundor crseftijlice ^worht aeteowde,] ^1050 Gloss in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 402/21 Fabre craeftislice. <21300 Cursor M. 
130 (Cott.) O salamon pe wis. How craftilik [v.r. craftili, 
crafteli] he did iustis. ^ 1386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T. 
Prol. 48 On metres and on rymyng craftely. CX400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 pe dures er of cipresse, craftily 
made. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 40 Many are 
which others can counsayle craftely. 1549 Coverdale 
Erasm, Par. i Pci. 8 Wyues . . with their heare craftyly 
hroyded. *604 Shaks. 0 th. n. iii. 42, I haue drunke but 
•one Cup to night, and that was craftily qualified too. *883 
Punch 8 Sept. 112/1 A craftily-prepared salad. 

2 . In bad sense : Cunningly, artfully, wilily. 

1509-10 Act I Hen. Vllf c, 6 Preamb., Craftely feyned 

and forged informacions. 1550 Crowley Way to Wealth 


168 If thou haue not craftely vndermined him. X628 
Wither Brit, Rememb.v. 1387 So craftily a bait was laid. 
1710 Prideaux Orig, Tithes v. 276 The Conqueror, .craftily 
pur them under the same Title. 1884 Church Bacon ii. 43 
They were playing cautiously and craftily, 
t Cra'ftima^. Obs. Forms: 4-5 craft i man, 
4-6 crafty man, 5 craffciman, craftyman. [The 
phrase crafty man, subseq. written as one word.] 

1. One who pursues a handicraft ; a craftsman. 

CX350 Will. Paleme 1681 In pe kechene .. am crafti men 

manye. 1363 Langl. P. PL A. 11 1. 218 Craftes men \v.r. 
crafty men] crauep Meede for heore prentys. 1383 Wyclif 
I Kings v\\. 14 A crafti man of metal., to doo al werk of 
metal, CX450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/42 Artificialis, a 
craftiman. 1488 Aetjf. Hen. VII, c. 9§ x Certeyn crafty- 
men named Hatmakers and Kapmakers. xSad Pilgr. Perf. 
tW. de W. 153X) 23 The plowman, and generally euery 
crafty man. 1550 J . Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Heralds § 70 (1877) 
80 Lynen weversand handy craftesmen of Gaunte. .fought a 
great battayle. .nolytell honour to the crafty men of Gaunte. 

2 . fig. Artificer. 

x38^ Wyclif Heb. xi. 10 A cite . . whos crafty man and 
m^er is God. 

Craftiness (kraTtines). [f. Crafty - h -NESS.] 
The quality of being crafty, 

1 1. Skilfulness, cleverness ; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Obs, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craftynesse, industria. 

2. Artfulness in deceiving or overreaching. 

X483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 13 They, .of their Craftiness use 
to bring no more hider. 1526 Tindale 1 Cor. iii. 19 He 
compaseth the wyse in their craftynes. X598 F. Meres 
Pall. Tamia 281 When cheating and craftines is counted 
the cleanest wit. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc i. 97 Thoughts 
of politic craftiness arose. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. m, v, 
Its old simplicity of expression got masked by a certain 
craftiness. 

t Cra*ftin^, vhl. sb. Obs. [f. Craft v. + -ingL] 
Crafty or artful dealing ; using crafty devices. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf jerj Craftynge & haftynge con- 
tryved is. XS34 Whitinton TuUyes Offices iii. (1540' 142 
The lawestakethawaycraftyng one way, and phylosophers 
another way. X555 Bonner Necess. Doctr. 5 ' v, Thys ad- 
versarye of mankynde. .never ceased questioning and craft- 
ynge with the woman. 

tCra'ftious, -ose, Obs. rare. [app. f. 
Crafty + (Romanic suffix] -ous : it may, however, 
be of like ffirmation to righteous OE. rihtwis.l 

1. Skilful, artistic. 

c X4^9 Pecock Repr. ii. ix. 198 Herbeldingis and her ©there 
Craftiose doingis. 

2. Engaged in a handicraft. 

c x44<> Pecock Repr. iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar- 
chaundis. 

Hence f Cra-ftionsly adv.., skilfully. 

14. .Prose Legends in A7tgliaV\1X. 147/22 Precyous elopes 
or craftyously coloured. XS35 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) 
I. 93 In Athenis. .all science was kennit craftiusUe. 

Craftless ^rarities b a. [-less.] Without 
craft, unskilled in any art ; without cunning, 

^xooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 118/25 Expers, in» 
doctus, daelleas, nel craaftleas. 1515 Barclay Egloges iii. 
(1570) C ij/4 Some craftles fooles. x6so Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living ^^2^ 368 Craftless and innocent people. 

tCra’ftly, Obs. [f. Craft jA + -ly‘^: cf. 
0110 . kraftlfh, G. kraftlichl] a. Artificial ; b. 
Skilful, ingenious ; c. Crafty, cunning. 

a xooQ Byrhtferth in Anglia VIII. 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
ficales dies est paet byS ceorlisq daeg oSSe crseftlic. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 14951 ii. 220 b/2 Mete that 
is. .without craftly sauer as fruytes, herbes & rotys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Fleas. 117 A great whele made by craftly 
Geometry. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 b. By 
his craftly fraudes to deceyue men. 

t Cra'ftly, adv. Obs. ff. Craft sb. + -ly 2 : 
cf. OHG. kraflUcho, OS. craftUco. See also craftely 
under Craftily.] Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 
c 1050 Suppl. JElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 178/40 Affctbte, 
craeftlice uel smicere. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2549 Bute if we 
craf[t]like hem for-don.^ c Will. Palerne 3828 William 
. .cumfort hem craftli with his kinde speche, 1432-50 tr. Hig^- 
den (Rolls) I. 225 pe ymage of Venus al naked was so 
craftliche made pat [etc.].^ 1569 Sanford Agrippa xcvii. 
169 Redier craftly to deceiue then plainely to trie out the 
truthe, 

tCra'fbman. Obs. ^CRAFisaiANr. 

1415 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 All maner of 
Craftraen. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1, (Arb.) 32 Craftmens 
coonning he marckt with woonder amazed. 

CraftmansMp (kra-ftm^nfip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] -Craftsmanship. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. (1858) 16 Let a man honour his 
craftraanship. x88x Academy 20 Aug. 135 With fairly 
competent craftmanship. 1882 J. Payne 1001 Nights H. 
81 The doings of men are divided into four categories, 
government, commerce, husbandry, and craftmanship. 

+ Cra’ftS-cliild. *5^:, Obs. rare. pi. -childer, 
A craftsman’s apprentice or lad. 

xs6x Diurnal ofOccurr. 66 The provest and bail3es sould 
discharge all maner of actiouns quhilk thaj had aganes the 
saidis craftischilder in ony tyme bygane. 

Craftsman (kraftsm^n). Forms: 4-6 craftes, 
oraftisman, (4 craffcus, craftise man, 5 crafbies- 
man), 5-6 craftis-, craftys-, craftesman, 6-7 
craftes-, crafts-man, 6 - craftsman. [Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation : cf. tradesman.} 

1. A man who practises a handicraft ; an artificer, 
artisan, 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iii. 218 Alle kunne craftes men. 


Ibid, vn, 63 Alle kunnes craftus men. 1383 Wyclif 1 Chron, 
xxii. IS Many craftise men, masouns and layers, and craf. 
tisemen.of trees, and of alle craftis. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
388 Eny craftiesman, artificer or other. 1549 Contpl. Scot. 
xvii. 150 Ane pure mecanyk craftis man. 1630 R. Johnson’s 
Kingd. 4 Commw. 133 The Merchant liveth obscurely, the 
Tradesman penuriously, and the Craftsman in drudgerie, 
1743 Col. Rec. Pennsyiv, IV. 544 The Craftsmen have pro- 
claimed aloud that their privileges were in Danger. 1841 
Myers Cath. Tk. nr. § 43 The commonest fisherman or 
craftsman who was a hearer of the Apostles. 

2 . transf wndfig. f a. Maker, artificery inventor, 
contriver. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. xiii. i Thei . . ne . . knewen who was 
craftis man. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 299 Thekynge sayd. . 
in game, *I am a wonder craftesman, for I haue made a 
newe erle of an olde bysshop’. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s 
Inst. IV. 122 Such a presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
as the craftesmen of the Court of Rome haue fayned. 

b. = Artist 7. 

1876 Morris Sigurd in. 224 A picture deftly painted by 
the craftsmen over the sea. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. 

V, 58 Shakespere was learning his trade as a dramatic crafts- 
man. 

3 , Comb., craftsmanlike adj, 

i88x Academy n June 433 Craftsmanlike skill. 

Cra'ftsmansMp. [f. prec. -h - ship.] The per- 
formance or occupation of a craftsman ; skill ia 
clever or artistic work ; skilled workmanship. 

a 1653 Brome Queene's Exch. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 475 Now- 
take thy piece of craftsmanship again. x88i S. Colvin in 
Macm. Mag. XLIll. 238/1 The poetry of Mr. Tenny.son_. . 
will, .interest and impress [the .student] by choice and bril- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884 F. Wedmore in FortfU 
Rezf. Jan. 68 The patient craftsmanship of the engraver, 
b. more generally ; Exercise of craft or art. 
x88x Saintsbury Dryden 61 The consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 
feeling of the hour. 

Craft smaster G^raTtsmastoj). arch. Forms: 
a. 6 craftes, era! ts maister, craftes-, craftsmais- 
ter, 6-7 craftes, crafts master, crafts-master, 
-maister, craftesmaster, 6-9 craftsmaster ; 

6 craftmaister. [Orig. two words craftes master 
in syntactical construction.] 

1 . One who is master of his craft ; usually transf. 
one skilled or proficient in a (specified) practice or 
occupation, an adept. 

■f a. orig. With possessive ; His {etef; craffs 
master*, i.e. master of his (etc.) craft. Obs. 

X5X3 Sir T. More Rich. ///, Wks. 52 i Suttell folkesj and 
such as were their crafte maisters in the handlyng of suche 
wicked deuises. XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iii. ii. 297 Hee is 
not his Crafts-master, hee doth not doe it right. x6ooHolland 
Lwyvi. xxxvi. 242 Sextius and Licinius, .being their own 
craftsroasters knew, .how to manage. 1659 Harris 
vals Iron Age 255 He was already his Crafts-master in War. 
X697 Collier Ess, Mor. Subj. i. (1709] 32 Those who were , 
not brought up to it, seldom prove their Crafts-master. 
b. without possessive, as single wotd. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero’s Of ices (1556) 1x5 Of arts none can 
perfitelie judge, but the craftsmaster. 1607 Toesell Ser* 
pents (1608 1 638 A Bee is., the only crafts-master of hony- 
making. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal u. 4 [Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour. 1841 L ask Arab. Nls. 
III. 584, I am a Craftsmaster; 1 have no equal in this city ; 
but no one is shaved at my shop because 1 am a poor man. 

f 2 . A master of craft (in the bad sense) ; a per* 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Obs. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 5 The craftmaisters 
of the Court sought. . to bury the undeserved bludshed of the 
giltles, in the untrue slaunder of the holy Martirs. <*1734 
North Exam. i. ii. § 160 And was not the Earl a Crafts- 
master to set his Jackall to get a Sum of Money if he could. 
Craftswoman (kra-ftswuman). rare. A wo- 
man engaged in a handicraft ; a female artificer. 

x886 Athenaeum if Sept. 313/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus : ‘ Amicia Gudhale, Webster, v}d.’ 

Crafty (kra-fti), a. Forms: i ermftis, 3 ersefti, 
crefti, crefty, 3-4 crafti, 4 craftye, krafty, 
(? carfti, carfty), 6-7 eraftie, 4-- crafty ; 4 comf. 
crafteer, crafter; superl. cr^test. [Common 
Tent. : OE. crsefiig — OS. craftag, dg, OHG. 
chreftig, MHG. kreftic, G. kraftig, Du. krachtig, 
ON. krdptugrgXxQin^ ; deriv. of erseft, kraft, Craft : 
see -Y. The original Teutonic sense ‘ strong, 
powerful ’ scarcely appears in Eng.] Having or 
characterized by Craft, 

•f 1 , Strong, powerful, mighty. Obs. rare. 

<7893 K. jElfred Oros. 1. x, Swa earme wif and swa 
alj^eodge haefdon gegan )?one erseftjestan daeL.hises mid- 
danseardes. 1340 Hampole Pr. Coftsc. go88 pa wardes.. 
Er mare crafty and strang j?an any kan neven. 

2 . Skilful, dexterous, clever, ingenious, a. Of 
persons or their faculties, etc. arch, and dial. 

971 BlickL Horn. 49 Men. .)>e on aenigum pingum craeftig 
sy. c 1205 Lay, 22892 A crafti weorc-man. c X27S O. E. 
Misc. 91 peos crefty clerkes pat vpe bok rede, a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 8753 (Gott.) Sua wis was neuer nan; Ne crafteer 
[v. r. crafter] in were of hand. Ibid. 5898 (Fairf.) pe 
craftest [v. r. craftiest] of his iogelours. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.l 3 Aftyr the scole of the crafty 
clerk Galfryd. c 1540 Pilgr. T. 425 in Thynne Animadv. 
App. i, To mark the crafty wyttis That on both the 
partis hath set there delitis. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. i. 
xi. 69 They that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. 179Z 
Essay on Shooting (ed, 2) 249 The most crafty and best 
trained dog. 1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 382 His crafty hands 
are busy, and the harp is murmuring yet. 2877 Holdemess 
Gloss., Crafty, skilful, ingenious. 
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fb. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing skill or 
cleverness; skilfully wrought. 

<311000 ByrMferih in Angit^ Ylll. 321 To iungttm 
muneciim, Jjo heora cildhaa habbaS abls^iOd on craeftiguni 
bocum. ciao5 Lay. 10355 pe vfenen he makede scid wal 
wunder ane craeftie. <; 1386 Chaucer C<3:». Viwm. JRrol. ^ 
TV 70a This discipline, and this crafty science, a. 1400-50 
Alexander 3665 A foure hundreth postis, With crafti coro- 
nals and dene, 1509 Barclay SAy^ of Folys (1874) 11 . 274 
The crafty Poesye of excellent virgyll. 1599 Skaks. Mvck 
A do in, i. 22 Of this matter is little Cupids craft y arrow made. 

3 . In bad sense (the current use) : a. Of persons 
or their faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
carrying out underhand or evil schemes ; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

c 13^ Chaucer Can. Feom, Prot ^ T. 102 Sin that he is 
so crafty and so sly. la 1400 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) 219 
Thou craftye knave. i5s!d-34 Tindale a Cor. xii. 16, 
I was crafty, and toke you with gile. 1659 B. Harris 
PariuaTs Iron Age 163 Where the most crafty Cheats 
are held the best Politicians. 1788 Priestley LecL Hist. v. 
xxxviii. 272 The weak would, .be at the merw of the strong 
and_ the ignorant of the crafty, 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
11. i. 2 Robert d’ Artois giew to man’s estate, crafty, courtly, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Showing craft or cunning. 
a xs»S fttliana 34 Wite me from, his [devirsj laS ant wi<S 
his crefH crokes. 1512 Act 4 Hen. FI/I, c. 17 § 2 Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace made. 1595 
Shaik. w. i. 53 Nay, you may thinke my lone was 
craftie loue, And call it cunning. 1722 Sewel H/st. Qno^Aers 
(1795) 11 . IX. 420 This crafty trick. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Pfg . lll, 7x0 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4 . Comk^ as crafty-headed adj. ; t crafty-sick 
feigning sickness. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, Induct, 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, Lyes crafty sicke. 1610 A. 
Cooke Po:pe Joan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by some crafty-headed hereticks. 

Crafyshe, obs. f. Cratfish. 

Crag (krseg), sk^ Forms ; 3- crag, 3-8 
ei^agg, (4 kijagge), 4-7 cragge, (5 Idial. crack); 
B- 4“6 Sc. crage, d- *Sr, craig (kr^g). [app. of 
Celtic origin : cf. Ir. and Gael, creag, Manx creg, 
W elsh craig rock. K one of these, however, 
exactly gives the Eng. crag^ craggy found in north, 
dial, already before 1 300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The mod. Sc, <rmz]g comes 
nearer in its vowel to the Celtic form ; but it is app. 
a later development from an earlier (found in 
I4-I5th c.) ; cf. Sc. nazg^nag, etc. 

The relations of the Celtic words themselves are obscure. 
W.^mxxgis not the correspondiug form to Ir. and Gael, creagy 
which would require creek In Welsh. W. has also carreg, 
O W. earrecCf a stone (sometimes also, a rock), Irish carruig, 
OL canriect rock, rocky headland, anglicized carrick.J 

1 . A Steep or precipitous rugged rock. 

ai^po Cursor M. 9885 (Cott.) pis castel..es hei sett 
a-|jQn pe crag cragg]- ^1350 Will. Palerne 2240 pat 
Witty werwolf, .kouchid him vnder a kragge. *375 Barbour 
Bruce vi. 21 r Betuixe ane hye crag and the se, ^•1470 
Henry Wallace vii. 847 The Irland folk. .On craggis clam. 
*535 Stewart Crs?«. Scot. 11 . 293 In ane craig that callit is 
the Bas. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay* s Argenis 306 Nor, .was 
there any. .way to climbe vp those cragges. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak j6 Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills. 1786 Gil- 
riN Obs. Piet. Beauty, Cumbrld, (1788) II. 228 The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right 179a Burns Duncan 
Gray ix, Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 1806 Gazeiieer Scot. 
371 The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto craigs. 
1842 Tennyson * Break, break, break * iv. Break, break, 
break. At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
b. Crag asid tail { GeolJ ) : see quot 
*850 W. B. CkARKE Wreck qfPaz^orite 2x7 The. .island 
..presenting the form of what is usually called ‘ crag and 
tail’ — bemg rocky and precipitous on one side and 
gradually sloping to the water’s edge on the other. 1865 
Page Handbk, Geol. Terms, Crag and T<iiV(properIy * ermg 
and tali'), applied to a form or Secondary hills common 
in Britain, where a bold precipitous front is exposed to the 
west or north-west, a sloping declmty towards the east. 
The phenomenon ..is evidently the result of the currents of 
tlieJDrift epoch. 

2 . A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

<rz4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 per lies in ilke a hauen 

many grete cragges of stane^ 1470^5 lILMsm: Arthur viii. 
xxxiv. He lepte oute and fylle vpon the crackys in the see. 
x66s J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 150 One only rude Row of 
broken Craggs about the Base of the Tumulus. 17^-7% tr, 
Juan <§■ Ulloc/s Voy. (ed. 3I II. vn. xiv. 160 A crag of it [a 
mountain] being.. struck from it by a flash of lightning. 
1786 Gilpin Obs. Piet. Beauty, Ctimhrld. I. 193 Many of 
them are covered, like the steeps of Helvellin, with a con- 
tinued pavement of craggs, 

b. Applied to a curling-stone. 

1789 B. Davidson Thoughts on Seasotts xtThsxi. rattled 
up the rocking crag. 

t c. As a material : Rock. Qhs. rare. 

1482 PastonLeit. No. 861 HI. 285, Ibequeth toKaterine 
his wiff . . a stoon raorter of cragge. [This, although from 
Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.! 

3 . A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and used for 
manure; applied in GeoL to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata to which these deposits belong, 
called, in order of age, the Coralline Crag, Red 
Crag, and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. 

[It is doubtful whether this is the same word ; the con- 
nexion is not obvious.] 


173s J. Kirby Suffolk Trav. (t764) 77 In Levington. .was 
dug the first Crag or Shell, that has been found so useful 
for improving of Land. 1754 Gen. Mag. June 282 There is 
in Suffolk a manui'e which the farmexy call cragg. 1797 A. 
Young Agric. Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell marie 
from WcMMbridge-side, called there, crag. 1838 G. A. Man- 
TELL Wond. Geol. (18481 I. 223 In England a very interest- 
ing assemblage of pliocene and miocene strata. . is called the 
Crag; a provincial term, signifying gravel. 224 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. x^^LyeU's Elem. Geol. xiii. (ed.4) 
j6o The Red Crag .. often rests immediately on the 
London clay, as in the county of Essex. 

attrib, 17:^ J. Kirby Suffolk Trav. (1764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cragg- Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upon Layer. *832 Be la Beche Geol. Man, 
2X0 Sections of the crag strata. 1873 Gehcie Gt, Ice Age 
App. 521 It is a crag-fossil. xSSsLye/lsElem. GeoL^ui. 
(ed. 4) 167 The commonest of the Crag shells. 

4 . Comb., as crag-hiilt, -carven, -covered adjs., 
crag-hawk, -platform, -work, etc.; crag- fast <3;., 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend. 

cx^ifiPromp. Pwro, xooCraggestone[P.cragstone], >w/<t, 
scapula, cepido, saxum. 1807 Byron Ho. Idleness, ‘ When 
I roved* ii, As I felt when a boy on, the crag-cover d wild. 
1821 Shelley Prametk. Unb. hi. iii. 122 The crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep. 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art ii, 
A huge crag-platform. *872 — Gareth ^ L. 1172 In letters 
like to those. ,crag-carven o'er the streaming Gelt. x86i 
Neale Nottes Reel. Dalmatia no Crag-hawks wheeling., 
round the peaks. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/2 The sheep 
. .along the rock ledges, .seek the freshest grass. And in 
search of this they sometimes become crag-fast. xZ^Ibtd. 
3 Aug. 5/2 A steep descent covered with screes, but. .there is 
little or no crag-work. 

'tCrag (kraeg), sb^ Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 
Forms : o. 4-5 crage, 5-8 crag, 7 cragg, 
7-8 cragge ; B. Sc. 6 kraig, 6-8 craige, 7 
eraigge, 6- craig (krig). [Chiefly northern : in 
Sc. from I4tli c., and may be older. It corre- 
sponds to Yivi..hraag, MDu. crdghe (Kilian kraeghey 
m. and fern., Ger. kragen, MHG. krage masc., 
krage, WFris. kreage, neck, collar; also 
to Icel. kragi, Norw. and Sw. krage. Da. krave 
collar. 

The WGer. type is *hrago ; but the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages is notable. The 

g eneral opinion of etymologists also is that the Norse and 
candinavian words are from German, since they show only 
the secondary sense ‘collar’; in that case our word is 
prob. from some Low German source : no OE. *craga is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v,] 

1 . The neck. (Chiefly Sc., but also north. Engl) 
€ 137s Barbour Troy-hk. ii. 2926 He his crage straik ewyne 
ine two. <; 1470 Henry Wallace ix, 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has him tayne. *513 Douglas Mneis xi. xv. 151 
Hir sowpil crag inclynand. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) 1 . 7 With cuinlie craig that wes bayth greit and fair. 
1579 Spenser Shepk. Cad. Feb. 82 Like wailetull widdowes 
hangen their crags. *607 Walkington Opt. Glass 135 
Atlas, .would. .hreSke his cmgge. i66x K.W. Canf.Ckarac., 
Informers (i860) 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag. 1704 R. Kingston Hist. Man 41, I will command 
him to be Hanged by the (jragge. X&13 Scott Quentin D. vi. 
Were I to be hanged myself, no other should tie tippet 
about ray craig. xZpb Cumbrld. Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. ‘ He hang a lang crag when t* news com 
b. The throat. (So G. kragen.) 
a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 92 (jam.) Couthy chiels 
at e’enxng meet Their bizzing craigs and mous to weet. 
Mod. Sc. ‘ Pit that ower yer craig’ [= swallow that], * It’s 
all away down Craig's Close*, i. e. swallowed, 
e. The craw or crop of a fowl. dial. 
axSzs Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Crag, the craw. *883 At- 
mondb. 4 Huddersf. Gloss., Craig or Craigh, the craw, or 
crop of a fowl. 

f 2 . A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint. Obs. 
[(if. ScEAG, which appears to be a perversion of 
crag in this sense.] 

1469 Ord, Dk. Clarence in Househ. Ord, (1790)05 The 
cragges of veele and moton. 1767 B. Thornton tr. Plautus 
I. 327 How I shall chop the crags from off the chines. 

3 . Camk crag-bone (Sc. -bane), the bone of 
the neck, the cervical vertebrse ; crag-cloth. (Sc. 
craig-claith), a neck-cloth; crag-end, the neck- 
end of a f neck * of mutton ; now scrag-end. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ii. 54 His crag bayne was brokyn. 
a 1648 Digby Closet Open, (1^7) 127 A crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton. 1685 in Deprea. Clan Campbell (,1816) 
1x4 Item, twenty craig-cloaths and cmvatts for men. 17x4 
J. Walker Suff. Clergy 11. 61/2 That he did eat the Cragg 
Ends of the Neck of Mutton himselft that he might leave 
the Poor the Shoulders. 1725 Cock-tairdva. Orpheus Caled., 
Craig-claiths and lug-babs. 

tCrag, sk’b Obs. rare — [A variant of SORAG ; 
cf. prec., sense 2.] A lean scraggy person. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 131 a, Anaximenes . . had a 
panche .. fatte and great.. to whome Diogenes came, and 
spake in this maner, I pray you geue to vs lene craggues 
some bealy tOw 

Crag, 27.1 local, tram. To dress (land) with crag 
(see Crag j-Ai 3). 

^ 1771 A. Young Farmers Tour E. Eng. II. 176 There 
is a strong notion, .that the land can be dragged but once. 

+ Crag, v:^ Obs. or dial. intr. (See quot.) 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 60 To hawme wheate and 
rye stubble . . to thatch our stackes, and then our manner is to 
mix haver-strawe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
drawe out and lappe about the ende of the wipses, to keepe 
them fast. 


Craggan (krse'gan). Archmol. [ad. Gael, and 
Ir. crogan pot, dish, pitcher, Olr. crocan pot, in 
Welsh crochanll A rude earthen pot or vessel, 
such as those made for domestic use by the inha- 
bitants of the remote Hebrides. 

1880 A. Mitchell Past in Present 28 With regard to these 
Craggans, there is nothing known in the way of pottery 
more rude, xpBa Blackio. Mag.Kvi%. 171 The rude craggans 
of Tiree, manufactured by the old women of the island, and 
employed for domestic purposes. 

Cragged (krx'gM), a.i [f. Crag ^Ainh-ED ^,] 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags. 

*57 ® J- Jones Bathes of Bath rr. xob, The waters descend- 
ing out of the cragged rockes. 1647 SvmGGB. Anglia Rediv. 
IV. iv. (1854) 237 Through a country so cragged, 1699 D 
Wafer’ F< 7^. (1729) 384 Cragged ways and dangerous pre- 
cipices, 1837 w. Irving Capt. Bonneville IX. 115 The 
mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sides. 

b. iransf. and fig. Rugged, rough. 

<2x400 Cov. Myst. xli. (Shaks. Soc.) 384 As knave wyth 
this craggyd knad hym kylle L 1579 Twyne Fltisicke agst. 
Fort. 1. exx. isob, A cra gg ed headlong downefall. 1605 
Camden Rem., Our English iiames^ rannlng rough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bihl. 404 He is 
not rough and cragged, but smooth and polished. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Ment. 11. viii. 375 Having, .a sharp and cragged 
Stone in the Right Kidney. 

Cra’gfged, cl:^ Also Sc. craiged. [f. Crag 
4. ,j£ 0 2 J Chiefly in parasynthetic combs.: 
Having a . . . neck, -necked ; as in narrow-craiged. 

1607 Markham CarraL iii. 14 His necke straight, firme .. 
and not (as my Countreymen say) withie-cragg’d, which is 
loose and plyant. 1722 Ramsay Fables xvii, A narrow 
craiged Pig. 

CraggedzLess (krse-gednes). [f. Cragged a.x 
+ -KESS.J The quality of being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, roughness. 

1598 Florio, Ruuidezza, roughnes. .sharpnes, craggednes 
160X R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 7 By the reason 
of the craggednes and hard passages of their country. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 8 Falling through the 
downe-right places of stones and craggednesse of the Rocks. 
X697II. V^mss. Bath Menu n. viii. 367 [He] voided muchGra^ 
vii, and Stones of a considerable bigness and craggedness. 

Cra’g'gily, ^dv. rare. [f. Craggy -f -ly ^.] In 
a craggy manner, ruggedly. 

XS98 Florio, Scoscesamente, ruggedly, steepely, craggily. 

Crag'giliess (krae-gines). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of being craggy ; ruggedness. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv, 26 The Mountainous 
craggines of the country. x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 
251 its high Hills . . thought unpleasant objects for their 
cragginess. X735-6 Carte Ormonde I. 319 By the hard- 
ness and cragginess of the ways, their feet had been so 
hui't. 1883 Century Mag. XXVIL 112 About Ben Nevis 
there is barrenness, cragginess, and desolation. 

Craggue : see Crag 

Craggy (krse’gi), d!. Also craigie, -y. [f. 
CEAGrAl + -Y.] 

1. Abounding in or characterized by crags; of 
the nature of a crag, steep and mgged. 

X447 Bokf.nham Seyntys (Roxb.^ 108 Thys hyl is craggy 
and eke cavernous. X55S Eden Decades 89 Craggy rockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes. x 6 o 6 Warner Alb. 
Eng. xvi. evil. (1612) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, and craggie. 1667 Milton P.L. ii. 289 Whose Bark 
. . Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1769 De Foe’s Tour 
Gt. Brit. HI. 154 We., entered Craven, which is a very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Gilpin Ohs. Piet. Beauty, Cum- 
brld. (1788) IL 227 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. xiv. 
(1886) 110 One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks* 

2. transf. Hard and rough or rugged in form. 

1568 T, Howell Arb. Amztie (1879) 54 Weare the hart of 

craggie flint or steele. x 66 $ J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 
140 Three craggy Blocks. X741 Anai. Banes (ed. 3) 

lox The. .craggy Part of each of these Bones.^ xSoy-afi S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. ted. 5) 197 Neither is the swell- 
ing always irregulim and craggy. 1890 A. C, Doyle Firm 
of Girdlestone xxxvLi. 261 The a*aggy, strongly lined face, 
of the old merdiant. 

3 . fig. Hard to get through or deal with ; rough, 
rugged, difficult; perilous. Obs. (exc. as directly 
fig. of prec. senses). 

1583 Stanyhurst a ends i. (Arb.) 28 Smooth this emggye 
trauayl. 1632 Le Grys tr. Felleius paterc. 64 Hee . .brought 
the Commonwealth into a craggie and redoubtable danger. 
X685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1. 76 The quest of it is 
craggy, difficult, and painful. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 Byron Miked something craggy 
to break his mind upon 

b. Of sound: Rough, harsh, rare. 

1774 W. Mitford Harmony of Lang. 153 The whole pas- 
sage has a broken, or rather, to borrow a metaphor from a 
sister art, a craggy form. X856 Sunday at Home 134/r 
Sounds that are very har.sh, craggy, and grating to English 
ears. 

4. Comb., OS craggy-faced, forked, tic. 

1598 Sylvester Dzt Bartas Ji. i. Handy-Crafts 247 One- 
day he sate- .Upon a steep Rock’s craggy-forked crown. 

Cragsman (krse-gzmsen). Also Sc. craigs-. 
[For man, f. Crag^ : cf. landsman."} One 

accustomed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 

1816 Scott Aniiq. vii, * I was a bauld craigsman,’ he said, 
*ance in my life*. 1843 S. C. Hall Ireland HI. 145 The 
cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast. 1872 Jenkinsom 
Guide Eng. Lakes (i879’> 303 A good cragsman may- 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot. 

Craicli, Graie, var. of C reach, Crayb, 
Craier, obs, form of Crater. 
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Cra^, Graifffc, obs. Se. if. Ckave, Crapt. 
Craig, Sc. and north, form of Crag i and 2. 

Craigie (kr^*gi). and nor^k. Also 8 cragy, 
9 craigy. [f. cra%, Crag 2 + dim, -ie.] =Cba6 2. 

1734 Ramsay Tea-i. Mzse. (1733) I- ai A good blew bonnet 
on his head, An owrlay ’bout his cragy. 1785 Burns Joily 
Beggaz-s Air vi, If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, May I 
ne’er weet my craigie. iSsz W. Stephenson Gateshead 
Local Poems Toil If ever awgau there agyen,Thedeei may 
break my craigy. 

Craik, obs. Sc. f. C ARRACK. 

15^3 Douglas jSneis iii. Prol. 39 Nother houk nor craik 
May heir bruik sail 2535 Stewart Cron. Scoll. II. 601 Ane 
greit navm. .Of craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

Craik, Crail, var. of Crake, Creel. 

CrailGd., a. Perhaps for cruHed. 

[Crulled is Devonshire dial, and the author was from 
Plymouth. Cf. also Crall v.} 

1703 T. N[eve 3 CzVj)/ 4 * C. Purch. 20 [Balcony Railings! 
are sometimes made of cast Iron of various Figures in semi 
Relief, and others of wrought Iron, in crail’d Work, or 
flourishes, of different shapes, according to.. Fancy. [So 
1734 in BtUldez^s Diet. s.v. Balcony. Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp.^^S'^ cites Neve’s statement, but r^iad.% crail-tvork, 
which has thence passed into Arch. Pztbl. Soc. Dict. ix^^^ 
%.v.Craili\ 

Craim, erainier, var. of Crame, Cramer. 
Craine, obs. var. of Crane, Cranny. 

t Crainte. Obs. rare—'^. [a. ¥. crainte fear, f. 
pa. pple. of craindre to fear.] Fear. 

c 1477 Caxton_ yason 103 h, Sorow, craynte and double 
departed from his herte. 

So t Crai'ative a. [a. F. crainiif^ -ive : see -ive], 
fearful, timorous. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 In all affection crayntyue, 

Craion, Crair, obs. ff. Crayon, Crater. 

Craise, Craised, obs. ff. Craze, Crazed. 

Craisey, var. of Ceayse, a buttercup. 

Crake (kr^k), sh. Also Sc. craik. [In sense i, 
app. a. ON. krdka f. crow, krdkg m. raven (Norw. 
kretake, Sw. krdka., Da, krage, crow) ; cf. also Ger. 
dial, krdkcy kracke, krack in same sense; see 
Grimm. Of echoic origin : cf. Croak. In sense 2 , 
perh. orig. the same word {corn crake — com crow), 
but now viewed as directly derived from the grating 
cry of the bird, as in sense 3 : cf. the Gr. 

Kp€K- as name of some croaking fowl.] 

1 . A crow or raven, north, dial. 

<7x320 Seuyn Sag. 3893 Fulhld es now the crakes crying, 
ze X340 Hampole Psalter cxWi. 10 Briddes of krakis kalland 
him. C1400MAUNDEV. (Roxb.) viii.3i Rukes and crakes and 
ober fowles. 1483 Cath. Angl. 80 Crake, cornix. comus. 
1674^1 Ray N. C. Words, Crake, a Crow. x8s5 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Crake or Cruke, a rook or crow. ‘ Aud crake- 
sticks ^ , an old rook’s nest. 1876 in Mtd-Yorksh. Gloss. 

2 . A name of birds of the family Rallidm, esp. the 
Corn-crake (also Bean Crakes or Landrail {Crex 
pratensis) ; also the Water Crake or Spotted Crake 
{Porzana maruettet). 

ZZX455 Holland Houlaie Ixi, The Com Crake, the 
pundar at hand._ 1791 Burns Elegy Copt. Henderson 
IX, Mourn, clam'ring craiks at close of day. 1797 Bewick 
Bz'it. Birds 313 The young craiks run as soon as they have 
burst the shell 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ci. iv, The brook 
shall . .flood the haunts of hern and crake. 1863 Spring LapL 
353 None of the rails or crakes appear to come so far north. 
X879 R. Adamson Lays Leisure Hours 4,9, 1 hear, in gloamin 
grey The crake among the corn. 

3 . The cry of the corn-crake. 

1876 D. Gorrik Summer^ Wint. in Orkney's v. 194 The 
far-heard craik of the rail. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S. Co. 218 The corncrakes, .utter their loud call of * Crake, 
crake, crake ! ’ not unlike the turning of a wooden rattle 

4. Comb, crake-berry the Crow-berry 

{Empetrum nigrum); crake -needle, the 
Shepherd^s Needle or Venus’s Comb {Scandix 
Pecten). 

1674-91 Ray JV. C, Words, Crakeherries, cro wherries. 
Crake-tteedle, Shepherd’s-needle, or the Seed-Vessels of it. 
*777 J- Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 612 Black-berried Heath, 
Crow, or Crake-berries. 1837 Macdougall _tr. GraaKs 
Greeziland 65 We found here, .a great quantity of black 
crakeherries. .nearly as well flavoured as our own. 1861 
Miss Pratt If lower, PL IV. 337 Black Crow-berry, or 
Crake-berry, .is a small shrubby prostrate plant. 

Crake (kr^k), uX Also 5- Sc. craik, [If 
Croak goes back to an OE. *crdcian (of which 
the recorded crkcetian would be dim.), crake may 
be the northern form, as in oak, ahe, etc. ; cf. LG. 
krdken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, and both it and crake may be of echoic 
origin.] 

1 . intr. To utter a harsh grating cry: said of 
the crow, quail, corn-crake, etc. 

(Tile first quot, may belong to Crake Crack v,) 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 606 The slakke skin about his 
nekke schakith, Whil that he song ; so chaunteth he and 
craketh. c 1450 PIenrvson Mot. Fab. 58 Als the Quailsie 
craikand in the come. 1547 Pore Help x in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. II, App. J. 38 Some bluster and blowe. And crake (as 
the crowe). XS91 Florio o.nd Fruit es loi When the crowe 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake, a 1605 
Montgomerie Fly ting 504 Geise and gaislings cryes and 
craikes. [Cf. Creak 57.] x 886 W. W, Fowler Year •with 
Birds 32 Crooning, criming, and hopping into it again. 

t 2 . To grate harshly; to creak. Obs. 

1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 73 The craking of a door. 


t Crake, Obs. exc. dial. A variant of 
Crack zt. (being the direct phonetic repr. of OE. 
cracian'^, used esp. in the sense ‘ To boast, brag K 
It is still in dial, use, e.g. in Suffolk, 

Crak:el(e, obs. f. Crackle. 

Craken ; see Kraken. 

Cra*ker. dial, [f. Crake zt.i] = Crake 2 . 

X698 M. Martin Voy. Kilda (i749> 24 Wrens, Stone- 
Cbaker, Craker, Cuckow. Ibid. 37 Left the Craker to cry 
and lisp as he pleased. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
177 Corn Crake. . Cracker, or Craker (North ; Salop). 
Craker, obs. f. Cracker, esp, a boaster. 
tCrakow (krsekau). Obs, exc. Pfist. Forms : 
4-5 crakowe, 5 erawcow, 7-9 craG(k)owe, 
8 crakow, crakoe. [f. Crakom, Krakau.^ or Cm- 
covie, in Poland, whence they were introduced to 
England : see Zebot, Dtjiny Kroje v Zemich 
Ceskych (History of Costume in Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333.] A boot or shoe with a very long 
pointed toe, worn at the end of the 14th century. 

^1367 Eulogium Hist. {1863) III. v. clxxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam sotulares rostratas in unius digiti longitudine qu® 

* crakowes * vocantur; potius judicantur ungul® . . dmmonum 
quam ornamenta hominum. c 1380 Antecrisi in Todd^ 3 
Treat.^ Wyclif 128 Wi|> tagged cloj>es and crakowe pykis. 
<7x4. . in Rel. Ant. I. 41 With her long crakowis. 14. . tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VIII. App. 467 A man .. was compellede to 
eite the crawcows and leder of his schoone. 1734 T. 
Gardner Hist. Dunioickgj h Stone- Coffin, wherein lay the 
Corpse of a Man.. upon his Legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakows. i860 Fairholt Cosimne 110 But one 
representation of crackowes thus fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they are secured to the girdle. 

Crakow(e : see Ceackowe. 
t Crall, zf. Obs, [Allied to crttll, CCRL : cf. 
Swiss krallen to curl oneself up, become twisted ; 
in Grimm.] tf'ans. To bend, curve, twist, curl. 

C1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 35 penne under J>o wynge }?o 
skyn [jou cralle. Ibid., Summe cralled, sum strejt. ? a 1300 
Plotomannes Tale Chaucer’s Wks. {1561) 134 (Mfitz.; A 
courser. .With curious harneis quaintly cralUt. 

Grail, obs. f. Crawl ; var. Kraal. 

Cram (kraem), v. Forms : i cramndan, 4-5 
crom, 4-7 eramm(e, 5 cremmyn, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crame, 7 crambe, 7-8 cramb, 6- cram. [OE. 
crammian {:—^krammdjau), deriv. of the strong 
vb. crimman, cram{m), ciummen to insert ; cE 
GHG. krimman, chHmman to press, pinch, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial, krammen to claw, also 
ON. kremja {krambi, hramiiS or kramd) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch (^:’^*kram{m)Jan) , Sw. krama to 
squeeze, press, strain. The primary meaning was 

* to press, squeeze’: cf. also Cramp. The 15 th c. 
variant cremm-yn appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages ; cf. the following : 

1866 Edmondston Shetland Gloss., Crazn, to scratch 
severely with the finger-nails. ^ 1886 5 ’, W. Line. Gloss., 
Cram, to crumple, tuir.ble, disarrange. * Look how my 
dress is crammed ’.] 

1 . trans. To fill (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conveniently holds, by force or com- 
pression ; less strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite full or overfull, * pack ’. Const, zoith. 

c xooo .<Elfric Gram. ( 2 .) loo Farcio, ic crammige o 55 e 
fylle, <7x386 Chaucer Para. Prol. 20 My longe crlstal 
stoones I-crammed ful of cloutes and of boones. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 101 Cremmyn, or stuffyn, y5£rrz«<7, repleo. 
1383 Stanyhurst Hhneis ii, (Arh.) 54 Thee gats ar cramd 
with an armye. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 231 Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own Coffers. 1662 
Pepys Diarp 31 Dec., The room where the ball was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. 1812 Exazniner 14 Sept. 592/1 
Every avenue leading to the fair was crammed. 1889 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/2 The boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment, 
b. intr. with passive sense, rare, 
a 1763 J. Byrom Poems (1773) 1 . ii The Coach was full 
as it could cram. 

2 . esp. To feed with excess of food {spec, poultry, 
etc., to fatten them for the table) ; to overfeed, stuff, 
fill to satiety. 

c 1323 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop. 1393 Langl. P. pi. C. i. 42 Tyl hure bagge and 
hure bely were bretful ycrammyd. 1377 B. Gooce Heres- 
hack’s Husb. iv. (1386) 169 [Pigeons] must be crammed in 
such sort as you cramme Capons. 1630 Braithwait Eng. 
Genilem. (1641) 86 Wee were not created onely to cramme 
our selves. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <§• PUn. In trod.. 
Those that feed themselves abroad., are of better nourish- 
ment, than such as are cram’d in a coop. 1756 C Lucas 
Ess. Waters III. 144 The infant . . stuffed and crammed 
with paps and puddings. 1830 Scott yrzil. 27 June, The 
little garden where I was crammed with gooseberries. 
1837 M. Donovan Dojh. Econ. II. 75 In the Society 
Islands, dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh. 

b. intr. (for r^,) To eat greedily or to excess, 
to stuff oneself ; to * stuff 
1609 Rowlands Kneeve yf Chibhes 24 And so againe 
Grammes in, As if a fortnight he had fasting bin. 1634 
Heywood Witches of Lmc. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 219 Such 
a bevy of beldames, .cramming like so many Cormorants. 
1634 Milton Comus 7m *783-95 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Lousiad IL Wks. I. 235 Madam Schwellenberg, inclined to 
cram, Was wond*rous busy o et a plate of ham. 

3 . Jig. {trans.) To fill quite full, overfill (with 
facts, knowledge, etc.). 


xs8x MxjhCAsrm-R Positio-ns iv. (1887) 22 Neither stuffe the 
bodye, nor choke the conceit, which it lightly doeth, when 
it is to much crammed. i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 91 
Cram’s with prayse, and make’s As fat as tame things. 1774 
Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 1799 II. 157 He never crams con- 
gregations, gives them more than they can carry away. 
X828 Scott Tales Grand/. Ser. i. xxxii. (1841) 125/2 A boy 
of fourteen, .with as much learning as two excellent school- 
masters could cram him with, X87X N apheys Prev. ^ Cure 
Dis. 35 Books crammed with useless statements. 

4 . To thrust, force, stuff, crowd (anything) 
a receptacle or space, etc. which it overfills, 
any one’s throat, etc. 

<21400-30 - 4 4455 |>us make5e vessels.. to ^oure 
foule corses, To crom in ^oure cariouns. 1623 Bacon Ess,, 
Pianiatzons ( Arb.) 533 Cramme not in People, by sending 
too fast, Company after Company. 1692 Locke Toleration 
i. Wks. 1727 II. 243 Cram a Medicine down a sick Man’s 
Throat, 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (,1709) 348 
Do not , . cramb your Hands into your Pocket. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Azidy i, Andy was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1863 Trollope xiv. 

166 He was. .cramming his shirts into his portmanteau. 

X52S Tindale Ohed. Ckr. Man 97 b, Though he never 
cromme hys synne in to the prestes eare. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 106 You cram these words into mine eares, 
against The stomacke of ray sense. *668 Ld. Chawokth 
in 12th Rep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. App. v. 11 , 1 would advise 
you to eate your words, .else. .lie crame them downe your 
throate with my sworde. X711 HearneC<7//<?<7/. lOxf. Hist. 
Soc.) HI. 200 To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm’d 
down their Throats. 173X Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) 1 . 14, 
I had but little heart to my nouns and pronouns, which now 
began to be crammed upon me. 1863 Holland Lett. 
Joneses xix. 275 [To] cram a He down the public throat, 
1879 Green Read. Ezzg. Hist. Pref., To cram as many facts 
as possible into their pages. 

c. intr. (for r^.) To press, crowd, rare, 

c i'^$z Scotland’s Glory 69 A crowd then crams into the Kirk. 

6. slang. To make (a person.) * swallow ’, ?.<?. 
believe, false or exaggerated statements. Cf. colloq.if<j 
stuff {a person) up; and see CRAM^i^. 3, Crammer 5. 

1794 Mag. 1085 (Farmer), I lately came over him 

for a good round sum. .Luckily, J crammed him so well 
that, etc. 1822 Scott xviii, Ridiculous tales.. with 

..which ..Richie MonipIie.s had been crammed. 1823 — - 
yrnl. (1890) 1 . 13 He crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels, etc., which never existed. 1844 Thackeray Wand. 
Fat Cozitrih. ii, Poor Caledonian jmuth 1 I have been cram- 
ming him with the most dreadful lies. 

6. colloq. To prepare (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special purpose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary object aimed at. 

Orig. University slang ; always depredative or hostile. 
[i74t Watts Improv. Mmd i. iv. § 10 As a man may be 
eating all day, and for want of digestion is never nourished; 
so these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by proper reflections.] 1823 
Fonblanque in Westm. Rev. IV. 394 An uninstructed man, 
when crammed for an occasion. x8;27 Whateley Logic 
(18371 p. xxvi, By learning questions and answers by rote, 
— in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brcnvfi at Oxf, xi. (1889) 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. 1S64 Knight Passages 
Wrkg. Life IL ix. 179 Cramming Mini.sters and Members 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 1879 Daily News xf 
Sept. 3/5 Their bq3's had not been crammed, but had dili- 
gently .studied their subjects. 

b. To ‘ get up ’ (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any regard to its permanent retention or 
educative influence. 

1833 Lytton My^ Novel vii. xxi, Randal had sf®nt the 
afternoon in cramming the subject from agricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. V. 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum 
of forgetable matter. 1873 Hf.lps Anim. ^ Mast. vi. 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

C. absoL or intr. 

1810 E. Tatham iVWv Addr. Free Members Convoc. 
Oxford 21 The business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Examination. 1873 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Frieztds 
150 ‘What are you cramming at?' said he. x88i E. J. 
WoRBOisE Sissie xv, She can cram for an examination. 

7 . trans. To urge on forcibly (a horse), slang. 

<ri83o C. WiCKSTED Cheshire Hunt iv. in Eg.-Warburton 

Hunt, Songs (1883) 227 Who’s cramming his mare up yon 
steep rotten bank? 1840 E. E. Napier Seems ^ Sports 
For. Lands I. i. 15 Getting to the bottom of the nullah as 
best I might, I crammed ray steed up the opposite sides. 
185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tottr Ixyiii, 379 Taking his 
horse back a few paces, [he], .crammed him manfully at the 
palings, and got over. 

8. intr. To thrust oneself in, intrude, dial. 

1881 Leicester Gloss., Cram, to intrude. ‘My Papa 
doesn’t like me to cram in that way'. 

Cram (krjem), sb. [f. prec. verb.] 

1 . A mass of dough or paste used for cramming 
fowls, etc. ; any food used to fatten, dial. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 14.T To cram a Capon 
. . take Barley-meale . . and . . make it jnto a good stiffe 
dough ; then make it into long crams, biggest in the midst, 
and small at both endes, and. .give the Capon a full gorge- 
full 1747 GentL Mag. Jan. 18 Mix up two quarts of flour, 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepper, [etc.].. to the consistence 
of Crams. X730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman HI. 1. 99 
Receipt for making crams [for calve.s]. 

2 . A crammed or densely crowded condition 
or party; a dense crowd, crush, 'squeeze’, colloq. 
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2858 Dickens Lett, 5 Ang., It was a prodigious cram, 
and we turned away no end of people, 1^1 Ethel Coxon 
jSasi/ PL L 77 A cram like the Fields' can't be pleasant. 

Q,. slang. A lie. (Cf. Cbam 5.) 

1843 Punch 11. 21/3 (Farmer) It soundeth somewhat Hke 
a cram. 1886 B. (jould Cri, Royal I, xvL 244 Master., 
believes all the crams we tell, 

4. Tiie action of cramming information for a 
temporary occasion (see Cbam v, 6 ) ; the informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily acquired. 

1853 * C. Bede ' Verdant Green ii. 98 Going into the school 
clad in his examination coat, and padded over with a host of 
crams in nextf 1859 Mill Af^<?rjfj)/ii.8i The 

. .temptation of contenting himself with cram. xB6o Sat. 
Rev. IX. 308'! He has not oniy crammed, but he has tho- 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram. i86i Hughes 
Tam Brown at Oxf, xi. 11889) 94 If capacity for taking in 
cram would do it, he would be all right. 1874 B lackie Self- 
cult. 27 Cram is a mere mechanical operation, of which a 
reasoning animal should be ashamed. 

„■ b. -Ckammeb 2. , , 

i8di Dutton Cook P. Foster's Dait. ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone, 

6 . Weaving. ‘ A warp having more than two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
reed* (Webster 1 S 64 ). 

Cram^ : the vb. or sb. in combination. 

1. [cf* Cbam V. 2 ySb. I,] cram-cako, t (a) ? fried 
cake, pancake ; if) *= Cbam sb. x (dial.) ; -f eram- 
maid, ?a woman who crams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman ; f cram-paste, ? =£ram-cake. 

1383 Wycltf E'jr. xxix, 2 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
[1388 therf paast sodun in watir, bawmed, ether fried, with 
oile]. £1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 137 Placente sunt 
panes facti azima per quoddam artificium. .angl. Cram- 
pastes. 2483 Cath. Angl. 8o/r Cram kake, collirida, la- 
gannm, 1622 Altlwrp MS. in Simpkinson Washingions 
p. xxxi, To the Cram maide, 1634 IHd, xiii, 4 Woodden 
platters for the cramaid. i883 Sheffield Gloss. Addit., 
Cram caksy a cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2. [cf Cbam v. 6, sh. 4.] cram-book, a book used 
for ‘ cramming’ a subject ; cram-boy {nonce-wd.), 
a boy who has been ‘ crammed^ for an examina- 
tion; cram-coaob, a tutor who ‘crams’ pupils 
for an examination ; cram-man (nonce-wdl), cf. 
cram-boy above ; cram-paper, a paper of items 
to be ‘crammed’ for an examination. (All 
colloqi) 

2858 .SnsA Rev. 14 Aug. 150 Cramming, crammers, and 
cram-books, are the . . fruits of this examination system. . 
A cram-man is worthless enough. . But a cram-boy is simply 
made less healthy and more conceited. 1883 E. R. Lan- 
KESTER Advancemt Science (1890) 1 16 The dnidgery of. . 
popular lecturing and cram-book writing. 2885 M. Pat- 
TisoN Mem. 292 The succe.ssful cram-coach. 1888 Daily 
News 29 June 5/1 Partially to abolish the cram-creating 
system of payment by results, 

Cramaid, var. cram-viaid : see Cbam- 
Cramasie, -sye; seeCKAMoiSY. 

Gramb(e, obs. form of Cbam, 
t Crambe (krse-mbf), Also 7 oramb. 

[a-L. crambe, a. Gr. KpapL^r] a kind of cabbage.] 

1. Cabbage : only jdg., and usually in reference 

to the Larin crambo repetita cabbage re- 

peated, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Juvenal (vii. 154 Occidit miseros crambe repetita 
maglstros) to any distasteful repetition, bo in 
medX. crambe bis cocta^ bis posita^ cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1585 Calfhill Answ, Tteai. Crosse (1846) 320 (D.\ I 
marvel that you, so fine a feeder, will fall to your crambe. 
2600 Abp- Abbot Exp. Jo^tah 301 This never cometh, but 
for want of other matter, being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 
1660 Antisacrileg7ts 17 ITiat Boanerges, hath so 

oft,. killed the world with the poysonous crambof his Para- 
doxes. 171 X G. Cary Phys. Phy lactic 329 It is nauseous 
to the strongest Stomach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
so often drest up. « 1713 Ellwood Life (1765) 289 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe. 

2. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. 

161X W. ScLATER Key • 1629) 330 That Crambe, Zach. 9. ii, 
etc. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prat. i. vii. § 18. 397 You ob- 
trude upon us this Cra?nbe no fewer then seven times. 2641 
Milton Animadv. ii, Can we not understand an order, .of 
praying, reading, expounding, and administring, unless our 
Prayers be still the same Crambe of words? 1722 Bailey, 
Crambe y a Repetition of Words, or saying the same Thing 
oyer again. 1757 J. Byrom PoemSy Rem. Pamphlet 36 
Forbid the Gallic Namby Pamby Here to repeat its crazy 
crambe. 

3. =Cbambo I b, 3. 

i6i6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. v, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule. P, Crambe, another of the Diuells games ! 
2630 — New Inn i. iii. Where every louial Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, mine host, to crambe ! giue vs drinke ; A nd 
doe not siinkey but skinkoy or else you stinke, 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey, Crambe or Crambo, a Term us’d among 
School-boys, when in Rhiming, he is to forfeit, who repeats 
a word that was said before. 2802 Strutt Sports ^ Past. 
IV. iv. 353. 

4. all rib. and Comb. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrils 73 Nauseating crambe 
verities, and questions over-queried. t63t PIickeringill 
Find. Naked Truth ii. 21 A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. 
Hence fCramlbe v , to play crambo. 

1833 B. JoNSON Tale Tub rv. i, Change my name of Miles 
To Guile’s, Wile’s, Pile’s, Bile’s, or the foulest name You 
can devise, to crambe with for ale. 


GranaMe (krae*mb’l), v- Ohs. exc. dial. Also 
6 cranabil, 9 dial, crammel, -le. [Actual origin, 
obscure : in form app. a freq. and dim. from stem 
€ramb'\ see Cram. Analogous forms, but none 
of them exactly corresponding in form and sense, 
are Ger. krammeln to grope or clutch about, to 
finger; Ger. and E.Fris. krimmeln to crawl, krab- 
bebt to crawl, move with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingers, 
clamber, scramble up. Cf. also Scbamble.] 

tl. inir. To creep about with many turns and 
twists : said of roots, stems, etc. Obs. 

2570 Levins Manip. xz6f4yt To crambil, reptiiare. 2397 
Gekarde Herbal 1. xvi. 19 [It] hath many crooked and 
crambling rootes of a woody substance, very like unto the 
right Cyperus. Ibid. i. xviii. 24 Akso tne root crambleth. . 
hither and thither. Ibid. 11. cxlix. 431 Armes or braunches 
crambling or leaning toward the grounde. 

2. Of persons or animals ; To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, decrepitly, stiffly, or feebly. (Still 
used in north. Eng. dialects down to Cheshire and 
Lincolnshire.) 

2617 M arkham Caval, iv. 21 The gathering of the foales 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both, 
crookedly and ill-fauouredly. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(16381 190 Up which defatigating hill we crambled with no 
small difficulty. 2853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cram- 
mel or Cramble, to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Cramble, to hobble or creep. 
Crarnmle, to crawl on the hands and knees. 1877 H older- 
ness Gloss., Crajnmle, to walk feebly or lamely ‘ Poor awd 
man, he can hardly crammie ’. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 

Cramble, to move as though the joints were stiff. 28S4 
Cheshire Gloss., Cramble, to hobble. {Macclesfield.) 

3 . trans. (See quot.) Cf. Cbam, C.*:amp. 

2883 Huddersfield Gloss., Crammie, to twitch, or squeeze 
into a small compass. Thus a shoe is crammled down at 
the heel. 

Cra'luTble, north, dial. [Allied to prec. vb.] 
Boughs or branches of crooked and angular growth ; 
used for rustic work or firewood. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. (1796) II. 289 ‘Crambles’— 
firewood boughs, io.y. to x-zs, a load. 2853 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss , Crambles, the large knotted boughs of trees. 1858 
W. White Month in Yorksh. xi. 112 A crammie gate is a 
rustic gate with zigzaggy rails. 

Cra'mbljy, ^ north, dial. [f. Cbamble v. + -t.] 

1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Cram'eliy, in a cramped state. 
1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Crammelly, tottery, unsteady. 2884 
Cheshire Gloss., Crambly, lame. 1S86 i'. W, Line, Gloss., 
Crambly, crambling, shaky, tottering, decrepit. 

Crambo (krse'mbti). [app. a popular variation 
of Cbambje : cf. senses i b and 4.] 

1. A game in which one player gives a word or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 
a rime. 

1660 Pepys Diary 20 May, From thence to the Hague 
again playing at Crambo in the waggon. 1712 Addison 
Spect. No. 63 > 6 A Cluster of Men and Women .. di- 
verting themselves at a Game of Crambo. 272a Steele 
Ibid. No. 504 f I Those who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Verses. 2732 Bailey, Crambo, a Play in Rhiming, in 
which he that repeats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. 2837 Blackm.^ Mag. XLI. 289 A sort of 
Hellenic crambo— Hesiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another.^ 

b. Dumb crambo ; a game in which one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 
till they find it. (Sometimes transf. = dumb show.) 

2826 Praed Poems (1864) I. 293 One finds my pretty 
chambermaid, And courts her^ in dumb crambo, a 1839 
Ibid. I. 66 And showed suspicions in dumb crambo, 1884 
Edna Lyall We Two xxxiii, Brush your hair with your 
hands ! This is something between Dumb Crambo and 
Mulberry Bush 1 

2. transf. Rime, riming : said in contempt. 

2697 Prior Sat. mod. Transl. 92 Wks. (2892) II. 362 Rymer 

to Crambo privelege does claim Not from the poet’s genius, 
but his name. x'joSS Brit. Apollo No. 6. 2/2 For Faith the 
freedom of Dear Cuz, Pop’d out as Crambo pat to Buzz. 
2720 Swift To Stella, His similies in order set, And ev’ry 
crambo he cou’d get. 2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 142 
A page or two of such crambo. 1S78 Browning Poets 
Croisic Ixxxiv, Every scribbler he permits embalm His 
crambo in the Journal’s corner ! 

1 3, A fashion in drinking. Obs. (Cf. Crambe 3 , 
quot. 1630.) 

1606 Dekker SeetK Sinnes i. ( Arb.) 12 And were dninke 
according to all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as Vpsy- 
Freeze, Crambo, Parmizant, &c. 16x7 T. Young Eng- 
land’s Bane (Brand), He is a Man of no Fashion that cannot 
drinke Super 7tacu him, carouse the Htmters Hoop, quaffe 
Upseyfresse Crosse, bowse in Permoysaunt, in Pimlico, in 
Crambo. 

1 4 . s= Crambe, repetition. Also attrih. Obs. 

1:1670 Marvell Hist. Poem 87 And, with dull crambo 

feed the silly sheep. 170S W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. 
Col. Ch. 1. 154 Stuffing every half page.. with his crambo 
Storys. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as crambo-rime, song; 
crambo-clink, -jingle r= sense 2 . 

2762 Lloyd Odes, Oblhnon ii, 9 Sacred to thee the crambo 
rhyme. 2785 Burns Ep, to Lapraik viii, Amaist as soon 
as I could spell, I to the crambo-jingle fell. 2786 — On 
Scotch Bard i, A’ ye wha live by crambo-clink.^ 1789 Mad. 
D’A RELAY Diary 19 Feb., A crambo song, on his own name. 
2876 Clerk in D. Macleod’s Life N. Maeleod I. iii. 33 He 
would improvise crambo rhymes. 


Crame(kr^m),jAl Sc. Forms: 5 - crame ; also 
6 craym, ereame, 8 creme, 9 craim, cream, 
kraim, krame. [Adopted in 15 th c. Sc. from 
MDu. (Flem.), or MLCx. krbme, kraeme, krdm, 
h'aem, in mod. Du. kraam, LG. kraam, krdm, 
tent, booth, stall, stock of wares. A word common 
to continental WGer. : cf. OFris., EFris. krdm 
(WFris. hr earn, Wang, krdm) ; OHG. chf am, cram 
masc., MHG. krdm m,, krdme i.,Qtt.krdm m. dial., 
krame m., f. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be ‘tent-covering, awning’. In the 
transferred sense ‘ wares, merchandise, toys ’ the 
word went with German traders to the north 
(Icel., Norw., Sw., Da. kram n.), and into Slavonic 
end Lithuanian (Pol. kram, Boh. krdm, Illyr. 
krama, Lith. krdmas), and prob. entered Scotland 
in a similar way. There is no trace of it in 
Gothic, or in OE.] 

1. A booth or stall where goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In common use in Sc.) 

2477 Jas. Ill Charter in W. Maitland //z^ A Edin. i. i. 
(1753) 8 The Cramys of Chapmen. 2531 Edin. Council 
Regal, in R. Chambers Tradit. Edin, (1846) 307 Ony maner 
of burdis or cramis to sell siklyke stuff. 1692 Acts of Sede- 
runt 29 Feb. (Jam. If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shop or crame. 1794 Statist. Aec. Scot. X. 207 {Les- 
suden, Roxb.) (Jam.) Booths, (or as they are here called, 
craims) containing hardware and haberdashery goods, are 
erected . . at the fare. 2808 J. Mayne Siller Gun iv. 137 
Kraims, tents, and stands were swept away. 2881 Mac- 
Gregor Hist. Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames’ 
might stand opposite their own doors. 1^4 Harrison Oure 
Tonnes Colledge ii. 41 The ‘ Old Kirk ’ is barnacled round 
with ‘krames’. 

1 2. A pack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale; a pedlar’s stock of wares. Obs. 

xS6o Aberdeen Reg. V, 24 (Jam.) To help him to ane 
craym, that he may trawell to win his lifing in the cun tray. 
1597 oKENE De Verb. Sign. s.v. Pede pulverosus, Ane 
pedder, is called an marchand, or creamer, quha bearis ane 
pack or ereame vpon his back, a 1706 Mare of Collington 
in J. Watson Collect, Sc. Poems (1706) I. 40 Oft have I 
turst your hether crame. 

3. Comb., as crame -folk ; crame-war© [Ger. 
kramwaare"], goods sold in a crame. 

1701 J. Brand Descr. Zetland 231 (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell . . several sorts of creme ware, as 
linen, muslin, etc. 

t Crame, sb.^i^ north, dial. Obs. [cf. Du. kram 
cramp, cramp-iron, hook.] 

1624--S Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 165 Pd. for iron crames for 
the (I^hurch coffins. 

t Crame, 2 '. north, dial. Obs, [cf. Du. and dial. 
Ger. krammen to fasten with cramps, f. Du. kram 
cramp, hook, fastening ] trans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or hold-lasts. 

2624 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 165 P^ for craminge our church 
leades with iron, viijd. 2667 Ibid. 223 For crameing the 
shovell, 2d. 

Cramer Sc. ? Obs. Also cr©ma,r(e, 

creamer, crammer, craimer, kramer, [In i pth c. 
Sc., a. MLG. krhner, krsemer, krdmer, or MDu. 
(Flem.) h'amer, kraemer, in LG. krimer, krdmer, 
mod. Du. kraoner, petty trader, retailer, pedlai", 
hawker, prop, keeper of a Crame; = OHG. 
chrdmari, krdmaH, MHG. krdmsere, krdnier, 
kr miner, kr enter , mod.G. kramer (kramer) : like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other langs. : Icel. kramari, Sw. krdmare, Da. 
krdmmer, Pol kramarz, etc.] 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth ; also a 
pedlar or hawker. 

2491 in Ld. Treas, Acc.Scot. I, 184 Graytht boyeht be 
the King fra a cremar at the Kirk dure. 2504 Ibid, in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 120 To ane cremare for ane 
Psalter, 1513-7S Dium. Occurrettts (1833) 300 James 
Dalzell Merchand, and Alexander Fousie cramer. 1641 Sir 
T. Roe in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) IV. 458 The pedimg Bkench 
trade must be met with, by diligent search, at the landing 
of these creamers, a 1651 CALDERwooDi^wjf. Kirk\xZz^ HI. 
336 Diverse hooks set forth by Jesuits, .inbrought in this 
countrie by Poles, crammers, and others. 2728 J. Spottis- 
wooDB Forms of Process, Perquisites, .from the kramers in 
the outer hall. 1791 Statist. Acc. 11. 508 (ForfarsI) (Jam.) 
2 creamers, persons who go through the parish.. and buy 
butter, hens, eggs, etc., mostly for the Dundee market. 

Crameric (acid) ; see Krameric. 

Cra'mery. Sc. ? Obs, Also cremary. [cf. 
MLG. krdmerie, erdmerie, G. krdmerei, kramerei, 
Du. kramerij (Kilian kraenierije ‘ merx ’) the trade 
or merchandise of a Cramer.] ‘Merchandise, such 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar’ (Jam.). 

23. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Small cremary. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. HI. 237 Of siluer werk,and goldin cremary. Of 
silk and sabill, and of tapestrie. 1333 Lyndesay Satyre 4501 
Gif with my merchandi.se [Bannatyne MS. cramery] je list 
to mell Heir I haue Folie-Hattls to sell. 

Cram-full (krse'mjfud), a, [f. Cram v. or a. 
+ Full.] As full as cramming will effect ; very 
full, over- full. 

^1837 W. E. Forster Diary in T. W. Reid Idfe (1888) I- 
iii. 92 Cram full, and very interesting meeting, x^z Daily 
7 el. 4 May, Fabrics, cramfiil of patents. 2887 Spectator 
X Oct. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jews is cram-full of 
similar superstitions. 
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Crammable (kras-mab’!), a. colloq. [f. Cram 
<0* + -ABLE.] Capable of being * crammed* (see 
Cram * v . 6 b\ 

1867 J. M. Wilson in Ess^ on Lih^ Edttcation 270 Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully crammable. 1891 Sat, Rev. 28 
Mar. 376/2 Your undergraduate scents a crammable subject 
like a bloodhound. 

Crammasy, -assy : see Cramoisy. 
Crammed krasmd), ppl a. [f. Cram v.J 

1 . Stuffed full beyond the natural capacity; spec, 
fattened for the table, 

1587 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 73 The crammed fowle 
comes quickly to his death. 3650 Bulwer A nikropomeU 
xxii. 241 As fat as cram’d Capons. 1755 Mem, Capi, 
P. Drake I. xvi. 161 A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. a8o8 J, Barlow Columh, vii. 595 No cramm’d 
cartouch their belted back attires. 

2 . colloq. Of a lesson, etc. : * Got up ’ hastily for 
the occasion. Of a student : Prepared for an ex- 
amination by ‘ cramming 

1837 Beaconsfield C<?m w. Sister Nov., L — made a 
crammed speech like a schoolboy. i8go Daily News 14 
Aug. 4 8 The crammer has given his pupils ‘tips’ out of 
Goethe [etc.] which the crammed reproduce more or less 
inaccurately and unintelligently. 

Hence Cra’mmedness, state of being crammed. 
1802 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, I. 410 There is not 
that crammed ness of population. 

Orammee (krsemri. nonce-wd, [f. Cram 
6 + -EE.] One who is ‘ crammed ’ (for an examina- 
tion, etc.) ; the pupil of a ‘ crammer ^ 

1883 Sat, Rev, 22 Dec. 791 An ingenious crammee — if we 
may be allowed the convenient coinage— will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. 18^0 Scots Ob- 
server Jan. 275/2 Young Brown (one of the crammees). 
t Cra'mmel. Obs, [? connected with Crumb, 
in ME. also cromme^ ? A small crumb, a grain. 

1340 Ayenb. 253 l>e bysye o]?er he malancolien. .bye]? ylich 
han het zekl? he crammeles ine he russoles. 

Crammel : see Cramble. 

Crammer (krse mor). [f. Cram v. + -er ^.] 

1 . One who crams or fattens poultry, etc. b. An 
apparatus used in cramming poultry. 

1655 Moufrt & Bennet Improvem. (1746) no 

The best fattening of all Fowl, is, First, to feed them with 
good Meat. .Secondly, To give it them not continually, as 
Crammers do. 1887 M F. Weekly Witness Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming machine. .At the end of the crammer.. is 
a funnel-shaped opening. 

2 . colloq. One who ‘ crams ’ pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc. ; more rarely, a student who * crams ' 
a subject. (Cf. Cram y;, 6 .) 

1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, I. iii. 49 Put him into 
the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. 1888 F. Harrison in xqfh Cent, Nov. 645 There- 
upon grew up another class of speciali.sts— the Crammers. 
Their business is, not to teach, nor to test teaching ; but 
to enable students to pass the tests. 

3 . slang. A lie. (Cf. Cram v. 5, sb. 3.) 

i 85 a Sala Seven Sons I. xi. 287 Every other word he 
says is a crammer. i8go Boldrewood Robbery under A rms 
That’s why she made me tell all those crammers. 

Crammer, var. Cramer, ik., pedlar, etc. 
Crammesy ; see Cramoisy. 

Cramming' (krse'mig), vbl. sb. [f. Cram v, + 
-INQ- k] The action of the verb Cram. 

1 . Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

1558 Florio, Sagginatione, a pampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. i6j6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 558 
The best food .. for the cramming of all sorts of poultrie. 
1726 Leoni Alberts s Archii, I. 44b, The filling up or 
cramming of the middle of the Wall. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat, (1852) II. 618 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 

2 . colloq. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a subject hastily and for an occasion. 

1821 Southey Lett, (1856) III. 24711 will he better not 
for him to stand out for College next year, because it will 
require cramming, i860 Sat. Rez'. IX, 308/1 Without a 
sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an attorney’s office. 1866 Carlyle Inaug. 
Address 172 There is also a process called cramming, in 
some Universities — that is, getting up such points of things 
as the examiner is likely to put questions about. 

attrib. 1830 Southey Lett, (1856) IV. 178 A paralytic 
stroke (probably caused by the cramming system). i 836 W. 
Graham Soc. Problem 165 There are more large schools 
and cramming institutions. 

Cra-mmmg, [f.asprec. + -ing 2.] That 

crams. 

1856 Emerson Eng, Traits^ Univ. Wks. (Bohn) II. 93 A 
cramming tutor. 

Cra-mmist. nonce-wd. [see -1 st.] One who 
‘ crams ’ a subject for examination. 

1862 Lit. Churchman VIII. 107/1 Any thorough student 
. . [contrasted with] the slovenly crammist. 

Crammle r see Cramble. 

Crammosie : see Cramoisy. 

Grammy (krse'mi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Cram v. 
or sb. -f -Y ; cf. stuffy.’] Characterized by cramming 
or crowding ; affording insufficient space. 

_ 1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls x. (1876) 160 Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big avenues. 

fCramocke. Obs. Corruption of Cammock, 
crooked stick. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Madan vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
strayght to make. 


Cramoisy, cramesy (krse*moizi, -ezi), a and 
sb, (la earlier use chiefly .Sk.) Forms: 5cre- 

mesye, -ysy, cramysse, 5-6 crammas(s)y, 6 
cram(na)esy, -osie, -osye, 7 erambassie, cram- 
oisy, {arch, 8 cramasie, 9 -asye, -oisy, -ie, -ay), 
[a. early It. cremesi and OF. crameisi, later cra- 
moisi^^^. carmesl^ Pg. carmezini\ the original 
type is seen in It. chermesi, chermizi^ a. Arab. 

qirtnazl of or belonging to the j.^ qirmiz, 
Kermes or Alkermes, the Scarlet Grain insect : 
see Crimsok. Since the 16th c. there has been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modern 
French cramoisi, which has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 

A. adj. Crimson. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw, TV (1830) 153 Crymysy velvet. 
1495 HaliburtofTs Ledger in C. Innes Scot, Mid, A^es 244, 
3 ells cramysse satya- ^iSSS Lyndesay Trag. Prol. 
21 In Rayraent reid .. Oflf vellot and of Saltyng Cram- 
mosie. c 1600 Christening Ckas. J in Nichols Progr. Q, 
Eliz, III. 527 Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. 1612 Jiw, 
Furniture in A. M®Kay Hist. Kibnamock 308 Stampit 
erambassie vorset courteinis. 1843 Carlyle Fast Pr, 
(1858) 105 A blustering figure . .in . .cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain texture. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. iii, He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sb. Crimson cloth ; = Crimson sb. 2. 

1423 Jas. I KingisQ. cix, Als like 50 bene, as day is to 
the nyght ; Or sek-cloth is vnto fyne cremesye. 1488 Inv. 
Jewels in Tytler Hist. Scot. (18641 II. 392 A belt of cram- 
massy hernessit with gold. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
282 Couerit weill with crammasy rycht fyne. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc, 11733) I- 89 Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 224 
I thought to see my daughter ride. In golden gear and 
cramasye. x8ai Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg.^ Ld. John xii, 
With a vest of cramoisie meet. 

Cramoysen, -in, obs. ff. Crimson. 

Cramp (kraemp), sb.'^ Forms: 4-7 crampe, 
(4-5 crompe, craumpe, 5 cramppe, croampe), 
5“ cramp. [ME. C 7 -a{t{)mpe^ a. OF. crampe ( 1 3th c. 
in Littr^), a. OLG. ^krampe : cf. MLG. and MDu. 
krampe, LG. krampe^ Du. kramp f., beside OS. 
cramps OHG. chrampf, G. krampf m., according 
to Kluge, a subst. use of cramps OHG. chrajnpf adj. 
compressed, bent in : see note at end of this article.] 
An involuntary, violent and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. 

Usually spoken of as cramp, formerly and .still colloq. 
the cramp ; a cramp is a particular case or form of the 
seizure. The word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 
part due to it, as cramp of the dust (- Angina pec- 
TORis't, cramp of the heart, stomach, etc., and it is also 
applied to paralytic affections caused by over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the hand, as compositor's, musician's, 
icrivetier' s, shoemakers, •writer’s cramp, 

1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1022 Wei he felte a-boute bis 
herte crepe. .The crampe \y.r. craumpe] of deth. 1377 Langl, 
P. PI. B. xiu. 335, I cacche l>e crompe, b® cardiacle some 
tyme. c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 pe crampe is a syknes 
. .in b® which syknes cordis & senewis weren drawen to her 
bigynnynge. Ibid. 105 pre maner of crarapis : b® toon is 
clepid amprostonos, be tober empistenos, be iij. tetanus. 1563 
T. Gaije. Aniidot n. ai Wyth this vnguent annoynt the 
member which hath the crampe. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L. iv. 
i. 105 Leander . . he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun'd, 
1610 ~ Temp, I. ii. 369 Ilerackethce with old Crampes. 1700 
in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 357 Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. 178R Mad, D’Arblay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars cf his sudden 
seizure, .from the cranm in his stomach. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 814 Painful contraction of muscles, .not 
produced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/6 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was seized with cramp. 

b. Applied to diseases of animals, esp. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable, 

C1430 Bk. Hawkyng’m Rel. Ant. I, 298 If he take colde 
ore he be full sommyd, for soth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Ibid. 302 For the cramp in hawkes wyng. Bk. St. 

Albans B viij a. The Croampe commyth to an hawke with 
takyng of coolde in hir yowthe. 1618 Latham 2nd Bk, 
Falconry (1633) 12a The Crocke & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euils. 1736 Bailey Housk. Diet, 218 Cramp a 
distemper in .sheep. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 337 
They should be kept very clean, as indeed should all sing- 
ing birds, .otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will drop off. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
Soule. 1648 Jenkvn Blind Guide i. 9 There is scarce a 
word, .in the writing whereof his fingers were not wofully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [/. e. lying], 

d. Comb, cramp-bark {U.SP), the bark of the 
American Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also the plant itself; cramp-bone, 
the knee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a charm against cramp; cramp-ray Cramp- 
fish ; cramp-spider, the Whirligig, a water- 
beetle; cramp-stone, a stone used as a charm 
against cramp; cramp-word (see Cramp a, i). 
Also Cramp-fish, -Riisra. 


1844 Dickens Mari, Ckuz, xivi. Carried in her pocket . . 
along with two *cramp-bones. 1849 — David Copp. xvii. He 
could turn cramp-bones into chessmen. 1769 Pennant 
Zool, III. 67 *Cramp-ray. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 11790) I. 323 
The torpedo, or cramp-ray, is a very curious fish. 1721 R. 
Bradley Wks. Nat. 147 Water Beetles of several kinds, 
Boat-Flies, a Monoculus, and *Cramp Spider. 1629 Mas- 
singer Picture v. i, Ricardo. I have the cramp all over me. 
Hilario. . . h. *cramp-stone, as I take it, Were very useful. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Cratnp-steean, a certain kind of 
pebble carried in the pocket as a preservative against cramp. 

{Note. The family of words etymologically related to 
cramp is very large. The ablaut series krtmp-, krainp, 
krump- is a secondary (intensive) form of krimb; kramb, 
krumb- (varying phonetically as krimm-, kramm, kpimm-'i 
with the root-meaning * to press in, compress forcibly as 
mentioned under Cram v. There may have even been a 
simpler series krim-, kram, krum-, represented by ON. 
kremja ‘ to pinch, squeeze Cf. the parallel relation of 
Clam, Clamp, and of the stems cring-, crink-, mentioned 
under Crank jA*- 

The English members of the group are, I. from stem 
krimb-, krimm- : i. OE. str. cranmz, crum- 

men to press in. 2, Cram v., sb.\ Cromb, Crome, sh., v. 3. 
Crum, Crumb d., v, ; Crummie. II. from stem krimp - : i 
Crimp v., a., sb., and their derivatives. 2 Cramp a.,sb.\sb.'^, 
and derivatives. 3 Crump a., sb.,zi. ; Crumpy, etc. Ill, 
from dimin. stem krimhil- : Crimble v., Cramble v,, sb, IV. 
from dimin. stem krimpil- : Crimple xk, sb, ; Crample v. ; 
Crumple sb., a., v., and their derivatives. 

There is a strong analogy both of form and sense between 
this group and the parallel series of cring, crink, crank, 
cringle, crangle, crinkle, cr ankle, crunkle.] 

Cramp (krsemp), sb.^ [Found since i6tli cen- 
tury : apparently from Du. or LG. Gf. MDu. 
kratnpe (Kilian, in mod.Du. replaced by kram), 
OHG. chramph ‘book, adunetts'^ znA chrampho, 
MHG. kramphe, mod.G, dial, krampf in. ; also 
mod.G. krampe, properly of LG. origin : orig. the 
same word as CRAMP.rA‘, but now differentiated in 
the various langs. (mod.G. krampf spasm, krampe 
the instrument, Du. kramp and kram) ; the im- 
mediate derivation of the two words in Eng. is 
distinct] 

1 1 . An iron bar with the end bent to a hook ; 
a grappling-iron ; Cramp-iron i. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

1503 Kal.Shepk.{iso6) F iv, Wheles. .lyke mylles euermore 
tournynge. .& the wheles were full of hokes and ci'ampes of 
yron. 1581 }. Bell H added s Answ. Osor. 434 I’or the 
undoyng of which [knottes] .shall neede no great yron crampe, 
but a seely simple wyer onely shall suffice. 1648 Wilkins 
Math. Magick 1, vii. 52 A sharp graple or cramp ^ of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Cramp, a bent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metaf with the ends bent, used 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 
etc., a clamp; « Cramp-iron 2. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. iii, 26 Peece the timber work in 
such sort, as that it may resemble an arch of .stone, make 
the ioints strong, and binde them fast with crampes or dogs 
of iron. 1628 Louth Ckurchzv, Acc. IV. 34 (in Peacock Jv. 
W. Line, Gloss. A Drill for puttinge in y’ cramps xij'h 
X751 Labelye Westm, Br, 20 Every Course cramped to- 
gether with Iron Cramps, let into the Stones. 1793 Smea- 
TON Edysione L. § 41 Iron cramps v'ere used to retain the 
stones of each course to;^ether. 1805 Madoc in 

W. XV, Now have they From the stene coffin wrench’d the 
iron cramps. x8j6 Gwilt A rchit. 1223 In modern buildings 
iron is chiefly used for the cramps. . The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze, 

8. A portable tool or press with a movable part 
•which can be screwed up so as to hold things 
together; one used by joiners and others for 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 
are being joined (see qnots.). Cf. Clamp ji. 2. 

X669 Sturmy Mariner s Mag. n. i. 52 A pair of Cramps 
made of Iron, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Parts and the Scale to be made together. 1850 Weale 
Did. Terms, Cramp, a short bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram : at one 
end a set-screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
screw. 1876 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss., Cramp, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the other, employed by carpenters and 
joiners for forcing mortise and tenon work together. 1882 
Worcester Exhib, Catal. iii. 16 Joiner’s Screws, Cramps. 

4 . In other technical uses. 

t a. A contrivance for stopping a windmill. Ohs. rare. 
x6i2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854' 69 The Windmilnes in 
Moorfields..haue a deuLse called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the storm., [check] the. .circumgyra- 
tion of the wheeles. 
b. - Crampet 3, (Crampon 3. 

1890 J. Kerr Hist, Curling i. i. 59 Riddell sprung upon 
the cramps. Ibid. n. i. 206 A pair of cramps cost ar 8d. 
tSgz Comh, Mag. June 612 He.. puts on his heavy shoes 
with iron cramps in the soles. 

t c. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the ice; 
?a skate. Obs. 

1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 191 The youth, on cramps of 
polished steel. Like lightning o’er the lake they glide. 

d. Shoemaking. * A piece of wood having a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 
the upper leather of a boot is stretched to give it the re- 
quisite shape ’ (Webster'. Also called crimp. 

5 . The cluster of calyces or husks of a bunch of 
nuts. 

x866 Nature Sf Art x Dec 216 A basket or bag of nuts 
in their husks or cramps being produced. Ibid. For .so 
many lovers had Sue of the Vale, That no cramp of nuts 
could give half of the tale. 
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6 . A pillar of rock or mineral left for support ’ 
(Raymond, Mining Gloss. 1 88 1 ). 

7 . A cramped or stiffly wriakled part in paper, 
etc. ; a fold, crease, ruck. 

iSzS Hutton Course Math. 11 . 55 And when the paper is 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, stretch itself 
smooth and fiat from any cramps and unevenness. 

B. Jig. A constraining and narrowly confining 
force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

17x9 W. Wooo Surr/. Trade ass They are too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. 1781 Cowfer Tt'utk 466 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear ! 1820 H. 
Matthews Diary of Imialid 454 His genius was eaihar- 
xassed by the cramp and confinement of the B'rench literary 
laws. 1838-g Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iii. tv. § 104. 124 At- 
tempts to fasten down the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association. 

9 . A cramped or constrained condition or state. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 143 The compressed nature 
struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it, 

10 . as cramp-frame, -hole, -joint, etc.; 

cramp-drill, a portable drill consisting of a frame 
similar to the joiners cramp, with a drill -spindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 
drilled, 

1796 Pegge Anomm.\x%oip^ 346 The cramp-holes, .do not 
perfectly correspond to the letters. 

Cramp (krEcmp), a. [Not known before 17th c., 
and perh. formed from Cramp sb, or v. But an adj. 
crampe cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
oeciirs in GF. {di. gotitte- crampe in Littre), and the 
word is old in Teutonic : Icel, krapp-r, for earlier 
Norse r contracted, strait, narrow, OHG. 

chramph, cramf, forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Tent. vb. stem krimpan, kramp, 
krumpen, to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to Cramp, sb h In OE. the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. crompeht as 
a gloss oi folialis', cf. ^foliaittm curbutum’ in 
Corpus Glossary (Hessels) 67.] 

1 . Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher; 
crabbed. 

Cramp word', a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <§• Selv. Contents, Doctor More’s 
cramp argument brought off. 1683 A. Shape Anat. Horse 
IV. i. 11686)1 151 The Cramp-names {as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as., to most others, 
x6^7 Potter Antiq, Greece n. xx. (17151 362 Proposing 
Riddles and cramp Questions. 1708 Brii, Apollo No. 29. 
u/i Your Lawyer’s., Cramp Law Term.s. 1731 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) III. 481 It’s pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, as to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the page. 18^ Bit. Churchman IV. 407/1 The 
cramp Latinity of TertulUan. 1887 Parish & 

Class . , C rasnp-word, a word difficult to be understood. ‘ Our 
new parson, .uses so many of these cramp-word-s.’ 
b. In cramp now associated with 

Cramped, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinctly. 

. ^733 ^VEXxmoDonQutx.inEn^. Introd., They are written 
in such damned cramp hands, you will never be able to 
re.ad them. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. xviii. ii, 108 
Handwriting, not too cramp for him. 

2 . Contracted, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

J785 Mrs. Bennett Juv. Indiscretions (1786) T. 30 
The old gentleman made a cramp sort of a will. 1806 7 

fe BERESF0RD Miseries Hunt, Life '1826) xvin. xii. 135 
your way to your seat in a cramp corner. 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 135 There is a 
CTamp limitation in their habit of thought . . a tortoise’s 
instinct to hold hard to the ground. 1863 Hoy Ids Games 
Mod. 357 s.y. Billiards, Cramp-Games, those in which 
one player gives to another some apparently great advan- 
tages. 

Cramp (kr^mp'), u. [Strictly two words from 
Cramp yAi and Crampj^.^ respectively ; but these 
have run together in use, and have given rise to 
senses which partake of both notions.] 

I. Connected with Cramp xAi 
f l. trans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized with cramp. Obs. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lanaierus Ghostes (1596^ 183 When thou 
wilt crampe some man by the toes in night time. 1387 
Fleming Contn. Holinshedlll.xt^jziz William Forbie..fell 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or otherwise burning whatsoever. 1389 Pappe %v. Hatchet 
B, What fast a sleepe ? Nay faith, He cramp thee till I 
wake thee, a x'Jqo B. E. Diet. Cant. Creso, Cramped, a 
weight with a string tied to one’s Toe, when a Sleep, much 
used by School- boies, one to another, 
fb. To affect (a part of the body) with cramp. 
i6o2 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 26 0 how im- 
patience cramps my cracked velns.^ c x 6 io Middleton, etc. 
Widow n. ii, And I take you railing at my patron, .sir, I’ll 
cramp your joints ! 1634 F ord P. W zrbeck iii. ii, I can laugh 
..When the gout cramps my joints. 

2 . To affect with the painful stiffness, numbness, 
or contraction of the muscles which characterizes 
cramp ; the result of a constrained position, para- 
lysis, exposure to cold, etc. Usually in passive. 

1639 [see Cramp v. 3]. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

Ill, 729 When the contracted Limbs were cramp’d. 
1731 Medley Kolheds Cape G. Hope II. 206 Who- 
ever touches this fish, .his limbs will immediately be 
cramp’d and benumb’d. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
5 July, "We stood till we were cramp’d to death, not daring 


to move. 1863 Geo. Euot Rontola i. v, A man with a 
deep-veined hand cramped by much copying of manuscripts. 
1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiftess iii. 23 A hand which^ was 
probably cramped together, and curved by the complaint. 

II, Connected mainly with Cbamf sbf, but often 
affected by Cramp 

1 3 . To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irons in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
with to rack. Obs. 

a 155s Latimer Ser>n. <5- Rem. (1843! 258 Racking, and 
cramping, injuring and wronging the same. 1605 B. J on- 
son Volpmie V- viii, Thou art to Tie in prison, cramp’d with 
irons, Till thou be’st sick and lame indeed. 1639 Massinger 
Unnat. Combats 1. i, Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me, 

b. fig. and iransf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. Walker Dees Lachrymans 12 Levelling Prin- 
ciples which. . would wrack and cramp all conditions of 
Men into one size and Stature. 1703 Addison (J.), 
The antiquarians are for cramping their subjects into as 
narrow a space as they can. 1711 — Sped. No. 58 p jo The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions 
of the Brame that was prepared for them. 

4 . To confine narrowly, fetter or shut in (in 
space), so as to restrict the physical freedom of. 
Often with up. 

1683 A pol. Prot. France iv. 35 They intended^ to seize 
upon him and the Admiral, to cramp the one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1705 W. Bosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To banish, or at least cramp Akim so that he should not 
be able to go far inland. 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archit. I. 
89 a, The Camp ought not .. to be so crampt up and con- 
fined, as not to afford sufficient room. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xvii. (1813)278 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness. 1S31 Darwin in <$• 
Lett.{x%%'j)\. 212 My objection to the vessel is it’s small- 
ness, which cramps one so fi r room. 1841 D'lsRAELiy/w^;/. 
Lit. 699 A company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag. 

t b. To cramp in : to crush into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

1603 Bacon Ad%>. Learn, n. xxL § 8 Those which crampe 
in [into a writing] matters impertinent, 
h. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

1625 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) 344 It is impos.sible to con- 
ceiue the Number of Inconueniences that will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. ZM643 [see b]. 1665 Glanvill 

Seeps. Set, 3 The sloath and laziness which, .hath crampt 
endeavour. 1724 Swtft Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. ii. 74 
Those who have used power to cramp liberty. 1749 Berke- 
ley Word to Wise Wks. 1871 III. 443 The hardness of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 242 The want of money 
cramps eveiy effort. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. ii. vii. 109 
Trade was cramped by laws and customs, 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 
etc.) by preventing their free growth. 

c 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) II. 33 The last week you sent 
me word that you wer. .crampd with Busines. .if you write 
not this week . . I shall think you are crampd in your affection 
rather than your fingers, a 1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 83 Poverty cramps the mind. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 160 1*9 They cramp their own Abilities 
too much by Imitation. xSrS Mrs. Shelley Frankenst, 
A selfish pursuit had cramped and narrowed me. 1877 
H. A. Page DeQuimey I.xiii. 273. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production. 

III. Connected with Cramp sb.^ alone. 

6. To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps ; 
in Building, to join stones {together') with 

cramp irons, f To cramp up : to do up or repair 
by this means. Obs. 

1634 Trapp Ezra x. iii. Tottering houses must he 

crampt with iron harres, or they will soon down, 1673 
Evelyn Mem. 118671 II. 102 This vessel was flat-bottomed 
. .It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
huge timbers. 1744 Knight in PhiL Trans. XLIIL 162 A 
Steel Bar, . capped or armed with Iron at each End, cramped 
with Silver, 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 93 The stones. . 
were all cramped with iron, each to its neighbour. 1800 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 113 The 1st regiment will 
have their gallopers, . which I have cramped up for them ; it 
is impossible to do anything to those belonging to the 4th 
regiment, 1883 Manch. Exam. 21 July 6/5 Supported by 
iron braces, which were cramped on to the central core. 
fg. 1780 Burke 5 /. at BristoiyiVs. III. 419 The diversi- 
fied but connected fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts. 

7 . Shoe-making. To form (the instep of a boot, 
etc.) on a boot-cramp. 

X864 in Webster ; and later Diets. 

tCra^mpand,^/. a. Sc. Ohs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, + Sc. -and 
= -ing- 2 .] Curling, curly. 

? a 1300 P. Johnston Thre deid Powts Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunterian Club) i. 157 Thy crampand hair, and eik thy 
cristall ene. [Misprinted in earlier edd. cramplaoid.} 

Cramped (krsempt, -ed), ppl, a. [f. Cramp w.] 

1 . Seized with cramp ; suffenng from the painful 
contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp. 

1702 Eng. Theophrasi. 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become altogether crampt and motionless for want of 
use. x8s8 Morris Def. Guenevere 2x0 And when she slipp’d 
from off the bed, Her cramp'd feet would not hold her, 1863 
Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ck. xx, 347 It was morning when 
they got out cramped and frozen. 1884 T/nres 30 Jan. 9/3 
His cramped fingers could scarcely hold the pencil. 

2. Forcibly or unnaturally compressed and con- 
fined ; constrained. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F, 29 Ye make a worse noise 
then crampt Hedg-hogs. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ Solit., Bks. 


Wks. (Bohn) III. 87 The creative power lying coiled and 
cramped here. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fell&w III. 
xiii. 155 The direction was written in. .crooked, cramped 
little characters. ^ ^ 

S. Confined, restricted in space, extent, action, etc. 

1796 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 25 Nov., She would go to Ire- 
land. . to see you, were her fortune less miserably cramped. 
1853 Marsden Early Furit. 221 The cramped and narrow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Times’ Rep. LI. 

306/2 The space occupied by the schools was cramped and 
incapable of adequate expansion. 

b. fig. Confined or restricted in character ; nar- 
row, 

1741-2 Richardson Pamela Introd. fed. 2) 38 And squeeze 
cramp'd pity from the miser's heart? x^d^Med, yzvc/.XIX. 
465 The effects of a cramped medical education. 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Ability "Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 37 In high depart- 
ments they are cramped and sterile. 1883 Dunckley in 
Manch. Weekly Times 21 Feb. 57/3 The Archbishop’s prayer 
, .is cramped and stiff in style. 

4. hastened or secured with a Champ (j-^.^). 

1764 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIV, 215 From the bottom 
of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 

Cra'mpedjiess. [f. prec. -b -ness.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting from restraint. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 21 Aug. 193/1 The crudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish annalists. 1889 Pall Mall G, 4 Nov. 2/1 
There is.. an irritating, .sameness of subject and cramped- 
ne.s.s of treatment in the pictures. 

Crampell : see Grampel. 
Crailiper(kr0e'mp3i). i-are. [f. Cramp Qxsh. 
+ -BR ; in some cases perh. reduction oferampem.] 
ta. «= Cramp-iron ; b. A kind of fish; c. A 
preventative of cramp : see quots. 

1398 Florio, Falcare, to arme with crampers. Falcati, 
hooked, armed with crampers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts. 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. IV. 34 
(Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh 8H ij’ viij *. 1686 Ray Willonghby’s Hist. Pise. 

App. I Brama saxaiilu seu Pagrus indiens, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, nnde nonnullis Crampers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicitur. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Cramper, 
in zoology . . a large and broad sea fish, caught among 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the East-Indies. 
1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., Cramper, a yarn or twine 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 

Cramperu, sb., obs. variant of Cramp-iron. 
i' Cra'mpern, Obs. rare — ’^. [f. prec. sb.] 

To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; fig. to 
cramp, confine. 

XS77 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel.m HoHnshed Chron. VI. 3 
The scope of the English pale is greatlie impaired, and is 
cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie. 

Crampet (krse'mpet). Also 5-9 erampette, 
(8 cramp-bit, 9 orampit). [app. a deriv. of 
Cramp sb.^ 

1 . The chape of the scabbard of a sword ; oc- 
casionally used in Heraldry as a charge. 

1489 Wardr. Acc. in Fairholt(x88s) II. 136, ij crampettes 
for the king’s sword. 1315 Will ofR. West (Somerset Ho,), 
My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp. 1688 Bl. Holuk Armoury lu. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe .. some term ..a Crampnett. X708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. iii. x. (1743' 429 {Scottish 
Regalia — the Sword of State) On the scabbard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue. 1868 Cussans Her. vil 
103 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. 

2. -Cramp-iron 2. (? error.) 

1766 PoRNV Heraldry Gloss., Crampette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

3. Sc. « Crampon 3 ; esp. one formerly used by 
curlers ; hence, applied to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 
delivering the stone. 

1638 H. Adamson Muses Threnodie (1774'' 149 (Jam.) We 
. .clam the Dragon hole, With crampets on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. X789 D. Davidson Thoughts on Seasons 
160 Their crampets o’ the trusty steel, Like bucklers broad 
did glance. 1890 J- Kerr Hist. Curling u. i. 177 The use 
of crampits attached to the feet was forbidden, as they in- 
jured the ice. Ibid. in. iii, 408 After he has taken his place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
stones a rub. 

Cra'mp-£sli. [f. Cramp 1 4 Fish : cf. Du. 
kram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric ray or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and numbfish. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Torpigo, a crampfish, Tor- 
pedo. 1398 E. Giltin Skial. ' 1878)40 And like the Cramp- 
fish darts.. His slie insinuating poysonous iuice. 1633 
Culpepper Riverins i. v. 19 That Palsey which is caught 
by touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fish. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, (1677) 384 The Torpedo or Cramp-fish, .by 
his frigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them. 1773 Grant in Phil. Trans. 
LXIV. 468 The general name by which they are known 
here, is the Numb or Cramp-fish. 

fg. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I, 304 
He cannot even tell what it is-— this Cramp-fish of a Socrates 
has so bewitched him. 

Cramping (krse'mpii]), vhl. sb. [-ING ^.] The 
action of the verb Cramp, esp. a fastening to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury iii. 301/2 To hold Titnher work 
together in old decayed Houses, .is termed cramping. X739 
Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 32 The Masons 
proceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 
Stones. Ibid. 41 The same Cementing and Crampings, as 
if built upon dry Ground. 
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b. attrib, Cramping-iron^ an iron for cramp- 
ing or compressing. 

X641, Milton’ Animadv. v, When you have us'd all your 
cramping irons to the Text, and done your utmost to 
cramme a Presbyterie into the skin of one person. 

€ra*mpiiig, ///. tz. [-ikc-.] 

1 . That cramps or bennmbs. 

1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos, I, iii. § it The 
Annular Fibres are contracted more narrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner. x86i Swinhoe N. China Cmnp. 369 
Bearing well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. 

2 . That cramps, or compresses and narrows. 

1788 Trijler No. xn, Freed from the cramping bonds of 
slavery. 1S74 Blackie SelfCnli, 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation. 1883 Tenxyson Despair 
iv, The cramping creeds that had madden’d the peoples. 

Hence Om’mpisigly adv,^ in a way that cramps 
or restricts free action. 

1891 Atkinson Last ofCiant-Killers 189 The prison he 
was shut up in so closely and crampingly, 

Cra’inp-iroai. Also 6 cramperon, ■-pern(e. 
[f. Cbamp sb:^ + Ikoji'.] 

tl. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook ; 
a grappling-iron ; = Crampon i; sometimes also 
used to render L-T^/a:. Obs. 

2:S®S*73 Cooper Thesatirus s, v. Chehnia^ The Iron 
hookes or cramperons to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forfices ferrei. Ibid, Falx, a cramperne, or hooke vsed 
in warre. Falcains enrrus, cartes armed with crampernes 
or hookes. ^ 1618 Kal, Sheph, viii, Wheles . . full of hookes 
and cramp-irons [edd. 1503-6 crampes, 1560-1611 crampions] 
of yron and steele.^ 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinids Trav. xiv, 43 
A great J unk coming upon us . . those that were in her threw 
into us great Cramp-iron.s fastened unto two long chains, 
wherewithal! they grappled us fast unto them, a 1656 
IJssHER Ann. (16581 240, 300 gallant young lads, .with the 
help of cramp-irons, which, .they .strook into the Rock, to 
hold fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
PHiLLips(ed. Kersey.’, Crmwe/m/ orCrainp-iron. .aGrapple, 
or Grappling-iron, to lay hold of an Enemy’s Ship. 1734 
tr. RoUids Anc, Hist, (1827) VI. xv. vi, 79 Cramp irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of 
cities. 1774 Goldsmith Grecian Hist. 11. 202. 

2. A small metal bar with the ends bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc., and hold 
them firmly together ; = Cramp 2 . 

1398 Florio, Fibula . . a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', 
Crampern or Cramp iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a Building. 1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah Notes 128 They 
are larp:e nails.. the ends being bent so as to make them 
cramp-irons. 1814 Moore Sale of Tools ii, A cramp-iron, 
to stick in the wall Of some church that old women are fear- 
ful will fall. 1876 Gwilt Archie Gloss., Crampern or 
Cramp Iron, usually called for shortness cramp. 
f 3. Printmg, (//.) Pieces of iron fastened under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 
on the frame. Obs. 

1713 J. Watson Hist. Printmg (T.), The cramp-irons, 
that it moves on still. Are the good motions of the will. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cramp-irons, irons nailed to the car- 
riage of the press to run in and out. 

4. = Crampon 3 . 

1818 D. Wall tr. EFef s SwUterl. 209 The most convenient 
, .kind of Cramp-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers, 
t Cra'inpisll, v. Obs. [f. lengthened stem 
crampiss- of OF. crampir and intr., f. crampe 
Cramp sb.'J intr. To become cramped or 
stiffened by muscular contraction, trajzs. To 
cramp, stiffen painfully, paralyse. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 171 To groundesheofaIleJ>e 
dede as_ any stoone A1 craumpisahed [». rr. craympyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampicheth, -penight, -pissheth] hir lymnes 
crokediy. iri430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiii, Styll she 
laye dombe as any stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. c 1440 — Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 19 b, Death 
crampishing, into their hert gan crepe. [1323 SKelton 
Carl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed. .was my conceyte.] 
[Orampland (Jamieson) : error for Cramp and.] 
Cra*mple, v. dial. A variant of Cramble v. 
(sense 2 ). Also crample-bam'd {see quot.). 
a xZz^ Forby Voc.pE. Anglia, Crample, ta move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Cramp le-hatd d, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Crampsiess (krse-mpnes). [f. Cramp a. + 
-NlSS.J State or quality of being cramp or 
cramped ; confinedness. 

1840 Black^v. Mag. XLVII. 237 Faust feeling nothing 
but the crarapness of his situation. 1859 C. Bathurst 
Sho^. Versif. 182 The use of parenthesis, instead of de- 
noting crampness and entanglement, appears, etc. 

Crampon (krse'mpsn), sb. Also crampoon 
(Icrsempw'n). [a. F. crampon, late L, type crampon- 
em, deriv. of radical form '^cramp, f. LG. ; cf. 
Cramp sb^, 2 ,] 

1. A bar of iron or other metal bent in the form 
of a hook, to serve as a grapple or clutch ; a grap- 
pling-iron ; also = Cramp 2 . 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 There myghte ye see sayles 
rente, Cordes and ropes broken. And cramnons of 3rron 
wrythen a sondre and plucked oute. c 1330 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 143 The brase. .was so sore bounde 
with crampons of stele to ye benche, that he coude not 
remeue it. x66o Howell Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Man with 
his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
Leviathan. 165^ Phillips, pieces of Iron, hooked 
at the ends, which are fastned to great Pieces of Timber, 
Stones or other things, to pull ’em up or draw ’em along. 


fiTod — (ed. Kersey) Crampoonsi. 1876 Gwilt ArcML 
Gloss., Crampoons, hooked pieces of iron, something like 
double calipers, for raising timber or stones. 

1 2 . ‘ The border of meial which keeps a stone 
in a ring’ (Haliim^eli). Obs. 

3 . A small plate of iron set with spikes or points 
which is fastened to the foot to secure a firmer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery giound, or in 
climbing a steep. Cf. Crampet 3. 

1789 CoxE Trav. Szuitz. xxx, I. 421 To secure us as 
much as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes crampons, or small bars of iron, provided with four 
small spikes of the same metal. 1823 F. Clissold 
J'/t. Blanc 12 As we had now to enter on the gl^iers, I wore 
my spiked shoes, and the guides tied_ on their crampons. 
1823 Crabb Tech. Did., Crarnpoons, iron instruments fas- 
tened to the shoes of a storming party, to assist them in 
climbing a rampart. 1836 Patent ymi. 3 Sept., A crampon 
to prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. 1866 Cornk. 
Mag. Oct. 481 Our crampons -. were very useful on ice or 
hardened snow. 

4 . Bot. ‘ A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or supports, as in the Ivy.’ 
[So in F. : see Littre.] 

3:870 Balfour Class bk. Bot. Gloss. 

t Cra'mpon, v. Obs. [a. F. cramponner.'] To 
fix or fasten with crampons or cram]>irons. 

c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder wyth gret chaynes of yren. 
1623 Favine Theat. Flon. jii. 339 On his Head, and toppe of 
his Wings, are fixed and cramponned strong Pikes of Iron, 

I! Cramponnee (kramp^-ntf), a. Her. [a. F. 
crattiponm cramponed ; see prec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the end of each 
limb, all turned thus, f. 

Z727 Bailey (VoI. 11.)^. v., A Cross Cramponnde. .has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from the Arm in chief towards the sinister Angle. 

Cra*nip-ri--ixg. [f. Cramp sb.i + Ring.] 

1 . A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the like; esp. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Burnet Hist. Ref Records II. 266; Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) I. 83. 

^ 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 My crampe ryng with blak 
innamel and a part silvir and gilt. 1326 Magnus Let. to 
Wolsey in Gentl. Mag. CIV. i. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringges 
which I distributed, .amonges other to M. Adame Otter- 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenes. 1547 Booede Introd. Kmnvl. L (1870) 
121 The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe rynges, the whyche rynges, wome on ones fynger, 
dothe helpe them the whyche hath the Crampe. i6ix Mid- 
dleton Roaring Girl iv, ii, A face, .which shows like an 
agate set in a cramp ring. X694 Collect Sev. Late Voy. 11. 
(1711) IQ3 The Morss or Sea-horse, .having a gr^t semi- 
circular Tusk, .very much valued, .for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp-rings 1 which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks) to resist Poison and other malig- 
nant Dbeases, 1750 T. Gordon Cordial Low Spirits II. 
138 Is not a Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring? 
1847 Maskell Rit. III. p. clviij, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and the MS. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration. 1878 J. C. Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Cramp-ring, a ring made from old coffin- 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp. 

f 2. Thieves' cant, [witk reference to Cramp xA 2] 
pi. Shackles, fetters. Ohs. 

1367 Harman Caveat 84 Quier crampringes, boltes or 
fetters. 1621 B. J onson Gipsies Metam. W ks. (Rtldg. ) 620/x 
Here’s no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In Cramp- 
ring or Cippus. 1673 R. Vl'E.AXi Canting Acad, x? Thou the 
Cramprings ne’re didst scowre [= wear]. 

Crampy (krae-mpi), «. [f. Cramp + L] 
Characterized by or liable to cramp ; suffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. (1568) Avj b, It is good for them, 
that haue their neke bowyng backward by vyolence of a 
crampy dysease. c x8xi Fuseli Led. Art v. (1848) 474 The 
crampy convulsions of the leg. i<tx864 Howitt (quoted 
in Webster), This crampy country, x888 Shefleid Gloss,, 
Crmnpy, rheumatic, lame. 

+ Cramse, cramze, v. Obs. [Cf. jN’orw. 
kramsa. Da. gramse, to grope, grasp, or clutch 
after, Icel. krafsa to paw or scratch with the feet ; 
Ger. dial, kramscheni sgo Grimm s.v. kra?nmen 
to claw.] To claw, to scratch. 

1440 Promp. Paro. 160 Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn fH. 
C1490, P. 1499 cramsyn, supra m clawyn]. Cramsynge, 
supra in craccliynge. 

Cran^ (kraen). Sc. [Of uncertain etymology: 
crann is used in Gaelic in same sense, and it has 
been suggested that it is the Gaelic crann * lot 
and was applied orig. to the * lot ' or share of fish 
that fell to each man engaged.] A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught ; fixed by the 
Fisheries Board at 37J gallons (about 750 fish). 

Upto 1815 the was measured by heapingfull aherring- 

barrel with the ends taken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
the heap on the ground or floor. In i8t 6, the Commissioners 
for the Herring Fishery fixed the capacity of the ‘ cran ’ at 
42 gallons, Old Wine Measure, which in 1832 was raised to 
45 gallons, 42 gallons when * pined ’ being found insufficient 
to make a barrel of bung-packed herrings. In 1852 the con- 


tents were given in Imperial measure as 37^ gals., making, 
when pined, a barrel of 30 gals. 

tqgq Statist. Acc. ScotL XlX, 282 (Arfrofri They, .bought 
the herring, .at the great price of from of. to i2f. per crane 
(which is the full of a barrel of green fish as taken out of the 
net. 1813 Ad 55 Geo. Ill, c. 94 § 13 If .. any cran or 
measure not so marked, .shall be made use of- .in the British 
herring fishery. 1832 Board of Fisheries Notice <May 15), 
Ti.e Commissioners for the Herring fishery, - do hereby give 
notice that from and after the date hereof, the Gran shall be 
of the contents or capacity of Thirty-seven Gallons and One 
HalfGallon Imperial Standard Measure. .I'hat it shall be 
made of Oak Staves, .that it shall be bound with Six good 
Iron hoops, etc. xSyo Pall Mali G. 3 Sept. 4 The catch 
for the season is now nearly 90,000 crans. 

C?2a<ll “b Sc. [A Scotch form of the word Crane.] 
f i. Applied formerly to the crane and the heron* 
Obs, (See Jamieson SuppL) 

2 . The ordinary name of the Swift in the south 
of Scotland. 

1840 [Remembered in actual use]. 1861 J. C. Atkinson 
Brit. Birds* Eggs liC) Swift {Cypsehis apus)z Deviling, Black 
Martin, Screech . . Cran. x8^ Berxv. Nat.Club/z-yo The 
Swift called ‘ Cran 

3 . * Aa iron instrument, laid across the fire, 
reaching from the ribs of tlie grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of suppoiting a pot or 
kettle ’ (Jamieson), 

4 . To coup the crans ; Jig. to have an upset, 
come to grief; see Coup v.^ 2, (By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3 ; but perh. belonging to Cran l.) 

1796 Burns Anstv. Poet. Epist. v, Garren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean heels owre body. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xix, 
The trades, .offered do-vimright battle to the commons, 
rather tlian their kirk should coup the crans- 

Crauage (kr^:*ned2). Also 5 crainage, 6 
fcranage, (craneagh.). [f. Crane + -age.] The 
use of a crane to hoist goods ; dues paid for the 
use of a crane. 

1481-90 Hozoard Housek. Bits. fRoxb.) 43 Item, [for] war- 
fagej. d. Item, [for] crainage vj, d. 1533 Chur chw. Acc. 
Heybridge, (Nichols 1797) 182 l or the claper and 

yern worke of the gret bell hs. 8d; for Cranage 2d, 1607 
Cowel Inierpr., Cranageixs, a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 1641 W. Hakewil 
Liberiie of Subject 123 For example, Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like. 1804 Denholm Tour to Lakes 141 
T he dues of cranage at the quays. X887 W. Hunt Bristol 
209 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 

Cranberry (krse-nberi). Also 8 eranebexry. 
[A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English ; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
1 6-1 7th c., who knew the plant and fruit as marsh* 
whorts, fsn-whorts, fen-berries, marsh-herHes, 
moss-berries. Several varieties of the name occur in 
continental languages, as G. kranichheere, kran- 
beere, LG. krbnbere, krones- or kromhere, krbnshdr, 
kranebere (all meaning crane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbdr. Da. tranebser, f. irana, irane, crane. As 
to its introduction into England, see sense i.] 

1 , The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccos, a native of Britain, Northern Europe, Siberia, 
and N. America, growing in turfy bogs : a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America (^Large or American Cranberry). 
Both are used for tarts, preserves, etc. The name 
is also given to the shrubs themselves. 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American colonists from some LG. source, and brought to 
England with the American cranberries ( macrocarpo»\ 
imported already in 1686, when Ray {Hist. PL 685) says of 
them ‘hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londini 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis sem ortis (Tarts nostrates 
vocant) eas inferciunt ’. Thence it began to be applied in the 
i8th c. to the British species ( F. Oxycoccos). In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously given 
to the cowberry (F. Vitis Idaea\ 
xb’jz JossELYN New Eng. Rarities 119 Cranbeiry, or 
Bear Berry.. is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes. 1694 Acet. Sev. Late Voy. 1. Introd. p. xvii, A 
Shrub whose fruit was. .full of red juice like Currans, 
perhaps 'tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 
Bear-berry with which we make tarts. 1743-4 Jan. 18 P. 
CoLLiNSON in Linnaeus Corresp., I herewith send you a box 
of Cranberries or Oxycoccus. . They came from Pennsyl- 
vania ; ours in England are very small. 1748 Mrs. Delany 
Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 4^1, I gathered [near Clogher] four 
sorts of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, strawberries, and 
nuts. X777 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. I. 203 Cran-berries, 
Moss-berries, or Moor berries. 1817-8 Cobbett Resid, U.S. 
(1822) 189 Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that ever 
rew, are bought for about a dollar a bushel, and they will 
eep , . for five months, x868 Q. Victoria Life in Highlands 
139 The dinner, .ending with a good tart of cranberries. 

2 . Applied with qualifications to several plants 
having fruit resembling a cranberry ; as Australian 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida (N.O. Epacrtdacem) ; 
Bush O., High C., or C. Tree, Viburnum Oxy- 
coccos Pursh (N.O. CaprifoUcLceee) \ Tasmanian C., 
Astroloma humifusum (N.O. Epacridacesi). 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 144 High and low-bush cran- 
berries . ,brou|ht by the Squaws in birch baskets. .The low- 
bush cranberries. . form a standing preserve on the tea-tables 
. .but for richness of flavour..! admire the high-bush cran- 
berries. The bush on which this cranberry grows resembles 
the guelder rose. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. North, U, S. 
(ed. 2) 168, F. Opnlns L. (Cranberry Tree). .(F. Oxycoccus 
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and Pursh)* The acid fruit is used as a (poor) 

substitute for cranberries, whence the name High Cranberry- 
bush. 1866 Treas. BoL 688 Lissanihe snpida., a native of 
South-eastern Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
bn account of its resemblance both in size and colour to our 
European cranberry. 

8 , aiirib.md Comb., cranberry-crop, -picking, 
-tart ', cranberry-tree — Cranberry (see 2). 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 342 Devouring a cran- 
berry tart. 1864 G, A. Sala \\\ Daily Tel. s July, Specula- 
tors who have forestalled the cranberry crop at Cape Cod. 
€raiice (krans). [Cf. Du. krans wreath, gar- 
land ; and see the latter word.] Nmit. (See qiiot.) 

184S A, Young ITaut. Diet s. v., Crance, a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses. Also a name sometimes given to any 
boom-iron. 

Crance, chaplet, garland : see Chants. 

Granch, var. of Ckaunch. 

Cranek, obs. f. Cbank. 

Crane (kri'in), sb.^ Forms : T-3 eran, 3 cron, 
krane, 3- crane. (Also 4 crone, cren, 5 
craane, 6 crayne, cranne, 5- Sc. cran, 6-7 
craine, 7-8 crain.) [OE, corresponds to 
MG. kran, MLG. krdn, krbn. Cf, MDu. crane. 
Dll. OLG, krano, kranu, OHG. with 

guttural suffix, chranuh, chranih, MHG. kranech, 
h'anich, G.kranich. The corresp. Norse forms have 
initial for kr-, ON. trani, Sw.irana, Da. iranei\ 

1 . A large grallatorial bird of the family Gruidm, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and bill. 
The name belongs originally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Grus cinerea, of an ashy-gray colour, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
Britain, and prized as food, but now extinct ; about 
15 closely-allied species are found in other lands. 

Among these are the common American or Sand-hill Crane 
({?. canadensis), and Whooping Crane (6^. americana). The 
Crown Crane or Demoiselle^ Numidian, and Stanley Crane 
of Africa belon.^ to allied genera. The Adjutant or (Gigantic 
Crane is a species of Stork, 

ciooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 132/21 Grus, cran. 
cx2o5 Lay. 20163 Swa do 3 Jie wilde cron [^1275 crane]. 
c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. 1 . Crannes and swannes. c 1300 

Havelok 1726 The beste mete That king or cayser woTde 
ete ; Kranes, lampreys, and gode sturgun. c 1400 
Maundfw. (Roxb.) xxii. 103 j?e Pigmens, whilk er men of 
litill stature.. feight with Craanes comounly. X49X in Ld, 
Treas. Acc. Scoil, I. 182 Item, til a man, for a cran..v^. 
*355 Eden Decades 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as hygge as owres, xSQo Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 21 Like 
a Crane his necke was long and fyne. a 1605 Pot- wart 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 713 Like an cran, in mounting 
soone orethrowen, That must take aye nine steps before 
shee flye. 1766 Pennant (1768) II. 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, bred familiarly in our 
marshes. *856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal.x.y 1858) 82 Large red- 
legged cranes, three feet high, with black and white wings. 

D. Applied locally to other large grallatorial 
birds;, as herons and storks ; also to the Shag or 
Crested Cormoran t {Phalacrocorax graculus). 

*678 Ray Willughhy's Omith. 332 The Shag, called in 
the North of England,^ the Crane. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Stipfr., Crane.. 2. name improperly given in many parts of 
England to the shagg or small cormorant, a M. Bruce 
Lochleven, The slow-wing’d crane moved heavily o'er the 
lea. 1873 Q, Rev. CXX!XV. 159 Cranraere..a haunt of 
herons (still called * cranes ' in Devonshire). 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 145 Heron. .Crzne (Somerset ; North- 
Hants; Westmoreland; Lancashire; Ireland; Scotland), 
e. A&tron, The southern constellation Grus. 
t868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phoenix, below 
which.. are found Toucan, the Crane [etc.]. 

2 . A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights ; in its usual form it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or ^jib’ over which passes the chain or rope 
from which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chain or rope is woxmd. [So F, 
grue, G. kran, krahn, kranich\ 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 608 Ane cren [v. r. crane] thai 
haf gert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis. *502 Arnolds 
Chrott. (1811) 127 That they shuld doo make, a crane suffi- 
cient and able to take vp from the water of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne. 1543 Act 37 Hen. VJII, c. 12 § 9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same 1656 Cowley Davidets n. 526 Some 
from the quarries hew out massy stone, Some draw it up 
with cranes. *788 Trans, Soc. Enc. Arts^l, 325 A Model 
of a Crane for Wharfs. 18^ Mom. Star 24 Feb., A ter- 
rific. -gale made a great breach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

3 . A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances : a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under 2. b. An upright revolving axle with a 
horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for suspending 
a pot or kettle over the fire. c. Naui. (//.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. d. Turning. A spindle 
with a bent arm, serving as a lever (quot. 1725). 
e. Cai'riage-huilding. (See quot. 1794; and cf, 
crane-neck in 7.) 

1723 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 56 The Eyes in 
which the Spindle of the Crane turns. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Eiljb, A double rope-netting, sup- 
ported by double cranes of iron. *794 Felton Carriages 
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Gloss., Cranes, strong iron bars which form the sides of the 
upper carriage, and unite the back and fore timbers, shaped 
like a crane’s neck for the purpose of the fore wheels to pass 
under. 1864 Webster, Crane. .(^.) Asimilar arm turning on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace for suppc^ting 
kettles, etc, over a fire. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wo7‘d-bk., 
Crane. . Also pieces of iron or timber at a vessel’s sides, used 
to stow boats or spars upon. 1874 Knight Diet Mech., 
Crane.. A. forked post to support a boom or spare spar on 
deck. s88o Antrim ^ Dovun Gloss., Crane, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the * crook ’ hangs. ^ 

4. A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a 
vessel ; a siphon. [So G. kran^ 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nature < 5 - Art, Take a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other, *688 R. Holme Armoury m. 321/1 
Brewers by a Leaden Crane draw their Wort from one 
Cooler to another. 177* tr. Vati SwieietPs Comm. Boer- 
kaave'sAph. § 303 III. 35 An instrument inflected Hke a 
siphon or crain. 1846 Joyce Sci. Dial., Hydrost. xvii, 182 
That is called a distiller’s crane or syphon. 

5 . An overhanging tube for supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

6. attrib. or as adj. Crane-coloured, ashen 
gray (quot. 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky, c. Of or pertaining to a crane or the cranes. 

13*7 in Kerry .S*^. Lawr, Reading (xBS^) 105, ij*’ Copes 
of satten russet and crane. 1697 Land. Gass. No. 3328/4 A 
black Gelding.. a long Crane Neck. 1774 Goldsm Nat 
Hist (1776) VI. II The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as In others of the crane kind. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 250 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourti. 723 Mocking at 
the much ungainliness. .and long crane legs of Mark. 

7 . Comb. a. in sense i, as crane-fiock crane- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; crane-colour, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray ; also attrib , ; crane- 
coloured a., of this colour ; i* crane-feather, 
attrib. of the colour of crane’s feathers; crane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage ( = Ceane 
3 e) ; also attrib . ; crane-necked adj., {a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck ; {b) having a long 
neck like a crane’s ; crane-vulture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

1610 Healy .S'A Ang. Citie of God gi>7. Their. ,*Crane- 
battells are fables. 1517 Will of R, Aley7ie (Somerset Ho.', 
*Crane colour. 1524 Test Ebor. (Surtees) V. 176 A gowne 
of crayne colour furrid with white budge. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 964 The fourth hath broad horns of 


Rcme (Somerset Ho.), My *cranefether doblete. <11892 
Whittier To A. K. 54 As in air The *crane.flock leaves 
no trace of passage. x686 Lend. Gaz. No A 

■*Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 23 ? 2 A Lady’s Chariot , . had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Air that hers did, 1698 M. Lister 
youm. Paris 12 They [coaches] are all "’‘Crane- 

Neckt, and the Wheels before very low. 1822 Monthly 
Mag. Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick straps, 
from four of what are now.. called crane-necked springs. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. iii, One of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed,. individuals. 1840 Barham 
Ingot Leg., Spectre ofTapp.,'VcA man was fitting straps 
on a light pair of crane-necked spurs. 1885 Harper's Mag, 
Feb. 424/1 The secretary-bird (Serpeniarius Secretarms), 
or ■’‘crane-vulture. 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as crane-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; crane-chair, ? a chair lowered and 
raised by a crane ; crane-hcase, a shed or building 
in which a crane stands; crane-keeper, craneman, 
a man in charge of a crane; crane-post, the verti- 
cal post or axis of a crane; crane-shaffc, (a) = 
crane-post ; (p) see quot. and 3 e ; crane-'wheel, a 
tread- wheel by which a crane was formerly worked. 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-hk., *Crane-barge, a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of carrying a crane, in 
aid of marine works. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt Brit. I. 21 
Baths are.. supplied with. .Sea-water, And for the.. Con- 
venience of such as.. have not strength to plunge them- 
selves, there is a * Crane Chair of particular Contrivance. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4105/4 The Stone-Wharf, with a 
Crane and *Crane-House. 1558 Act 1 EUz. c. ii. § 7 Any 
Wharfenger, *Cranekeeper. . Wei|:her or other Officer. 1300 
in Riley Mem. London p. xxi, Richard the Fruter, *crene- 
man. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumb. 4 
Durk.xS Craneman, a lad.. whose business is to hoist the 
corves of coals on to the rolleys with the crane. 1891 Daily 
News 6 Feb. 4/8 The tippers and crane men at the Bute 
Docks. 1874 Knight Diet Mech. 1 . 644 In Morrison's 
steam crane, the "’‘crane-post forms the steam-cylinder. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages Gloss., *Crane shaft, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes]. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. VI. iii. 105 A Man turning a *Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone. 1794 G. Adams Nat ^ Exp. Philos. III. xxxL 251 
In a crane-wheel the power is. .applied, .by a man walking 
within the wheel. 

t Crane (kr^n") , Obs, ox arch, [a. F. erdne, ad. 

med.L. cranium skull.] The skull ; «= Cranium. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon^s Quest. Chirurg., The brayne- 

? anne skulle or crane. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 3x2 
’ractureof the crane. 1620 Venner Via Recta m. 63 The 
Crane is of an hard and fibrous substance. 1824 Medwin 
Convers. w. Byron (xB^2) L 83 A skull that had probably 
belonged to some jolly friar.. The crane was filled with 
claret, and.. passed abotiL fig. 1840 Browning Sordello 
1. 277 Till Autumn spoiled their [poppies’] fleering quite 
with rain, And, turbanless, a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. 
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Crane (kr^in), v. [f. Ceane sb.^'] 

1 . trans. To hoist or lower with a crane, or with 
similar apparatus. 

1570 Dee Maih. Pref. 35 By two Wheles more,. there 
may be (jraned vp 200,000 pound waight. a 1652 Brome 
Queene's Exch. v. Wks. 1873 HI. 536 When I shake the 
rope, then crane me up again. 1749 Wealth Gt Britain 53 
It is craned into cellars. 1816 Scott Antiq. vin. Being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 

b. fig, 

1627-77 Ffxtham Resolves i. xix. 35 They are had works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. *632 Massin- 
ger & Field Fatal Dowry in. i, An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. 1676 Kidder Charity Dir, 21 I et us not 
need Craning and Skrewing up to so Blessed a work. 1890 
W. M. Fullerton in Fortn, Rev. Feb. 251 By money man 
is enabled.. to crane himself above the dead level of uni- 
formity, 

2 . To Stretch (the neck) like a crane. (Also, 
mrtly, to crane one's head.) 

1799 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 64 A grotesque being, a little 
man who can. .crane up his neck to the top-tower window. 
1849 CuRzoN Visits Monast 319 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had become of our companion. 
1886 Mallock Old Order Changes III. 34 Craning his head 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3 . intr. To stretch out one’s neck ; to lean or 
bend forward with the neck stretched out. 

1849 Thackeray xxviii. (1884) 270 Pen craned 

over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above craned 
forward. 

4 . Hunting, To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping ; hence fig, 
to * look before one leaps hesitate at or shrink 
back from a danger, difficulty, etc. {colloq.) ^ 

1823 Byron Juan xiv. xxxiii, Fle clear’d hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail. And never craned. 1844 J.T. Hew- 
LETT Parsons W, liii, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap over a straw, 1849 B. 
E. Napier Excurs. S, Africa II. 240 The bold fox-hunter, 
who. .ne’er ‘ craned ’ at .. stone-wall, or double-ditch. 
jig. 1862 Bradford Advertiser zi Dec. 6/3 The American 
Executive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like craning. 1892 Sat. Rev, 4 June 647/1 Was he 
expected to ‘ crane ’ at the taxation of ground values ? 

Cra^ne-fly. [f- Crane sb.i i -f Fly.] A two- 
winged fly of the genus Tipula or family TipuUdse, 
characterized by very long legs ; in Great Britain 
popularly called daddy-long-legs. 

1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's 'Iheat. Ins. 943 A Water-fly, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shanks.. 
Gminam ; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Crane-fly, a name given by some to 
the creature we commonly call father long-legs. 1835 Kirby 
Hab. Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 90 Their Tong legs [fit] the 
crane-fly to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
1857 yml, R. Agric. Soc. XVllI. i. 74 Marshes give 
birth to myriads of crane-flies. 

Cranel(l, var. Channel, cranny, chink. 
Cra*ne-line. [Crane 2,] 

1 , The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered. Obs. 

1466 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 350 My mastyr paid to 
Felawe for a lede and a crane lyne. vj. d. 

2 . Naut. (See quot 1867.) 

1674 T. Miller Modellist (1676) 4 Cran-llnes, and naain- 
stay. *692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. i. xiv. 65 
19 The Crain line. 20 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
Falconer Diet Marine (1789) Pantaquieres . . QZ.X.- 
harpins, and crane-lines of the shrowds. 1867 Smyth SailoVs 
Word-bk., Crane-lines, those which formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of the forestay, serving 
to steady the former. Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing against the yards. 

Craueling (kr^mliq). rare. A young crane, 
i6oi Holland Pliny I. 156 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. 

Crauer (kr^h^g^x^, j*L Crane shy and zi, + -er ^.] 

1 . [f. the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (Crane sb.’^ 3 a), 

1871 N. ^ Q. 4ffi ser. VIII. 123 Some country towns of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 
of goods. .An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate of weight, .called the 
craner’s note. 

2 . [f, the vb.] One who ‘ cranes * ; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous leap, etc. : see Crane v. 4. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 61 Leaving ‘Welters' 
and ‘Craners' and ‘slow-uns’ behind. 

Cranes {Falconry) ; see Creancb. 

Crane’s - bill, cranesbill (kr^^ nzbil). 
[Crane sb.'^ i -t- Bill. A translation by the i6th 
c. herbalists of Du. craenhals, Ger. kranichhals, 
MLG- kraneshals, names of Geranium dissectum.l 
1 . Bot. A name for the various species {esp. the 
native British species) of the genus Geranium ; so 
called from the long slender beak of the fruit. 

By the i6th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
species, apparently G. dissectum. 

1548 Turner Netmes ofHerhes D iij, Geranium is of two 
kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
byl, the other is called Pes columbinus of the commune 
Herbaries, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. *597 
Gerarde Herbal ii. ccclviii. 940 The roots of this Cranes 
bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1693 Sir T- P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 8 One kind of Cranes-Bill, call’d 
nium Moschafum, .smells just like Musk. 1756 Sir J. Hnj, 
Herbal 196 The cranesbills are characterised . . by theui 
singular fruit. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863)99 
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Carpets of flowers, primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground- 
ivy, crane’s bill, cotton-pass. 1873 Black Adv. Phaeton, 
XX, (D.) Is there any blue half so pure, and deep, and 
tender, as that of the large crane’s-bill, the Geranium pra-^ 
tense of the botanists ? 

2 . Swg. A kind of forceps with long jaws. 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 28 Came the Sur- 
geons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, Catheters. *753 
Chambers Cycl, Supp,^ Crane’s-bill, a kind of forceps used 
by surgeons, and so named from its figure. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech,^ Crane’s-bill, a pair of long-nosed pinchers. 

t Cra'net Obs. Also 7 crannet. [Corrupted 
from OF. crignete^ crinete, dim. of crigne, creigne, 
in sense of mod.F. crinibre^ f. crin, L. crin-is hair, 
mane.] A piece of armour covering a horse’s neck 
or mane ; a criniere. 

1548 Hall Chron. 12 One band had the scafferon the 
cranet, the bard of the horse all white. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. (16601 266 Defensive, serving for Horse, .as the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Barde, 1611 Cotgr., Criniere. .a crannet; 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse. 
tCra'net^. dial. Obs. ‘ A small red worm. 
Cumberland^ 

1577 Stanyhurst Irel. in HolmshedYl. 41 They 

will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker as 
yoong red little cranets. 1851 Cumhrld. Gloss., Creenet, a 
small worm. 

fCranew. = Cranium, skull. 

ISS 5 Eden Decades 354 The heade of an elephante of such 
huge byggenesse, that only the bones or cranewe [printed 
crauewe ; Hakluyt 1398-9 has cranew] therof . . wayed 
abowte two hundreth weygnt. 

Craney, obs. f. Cranny, Grant. 

Crangf (krseg). [A variant of krang, Kreng, 
a. Du. kreng, MDu. crenge, carrion.] The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 
the flesh of a dead whale. 

iSat A. Fisher yml. A ret. Regions 43 As black as the 
crang of a whale. 1827 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 113/2 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in Smvth Sailors Word-bk. 
b. trails/, and jig. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 45 Crang, a skeleton. ‘ T’ 
whooal crang ’, the entire frame of bones. 

tCra*ngle, V. Obs. mtt. 'i’o twist, writhe, 
wriggle ; -= Crankle. Hence Cra'ngling vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. (In quot. 1642 Jigj 
1586 Hudson tr. Du Bartas' Judith 18 (Jam.) A serpent 
. .Which crangling crept. Ibid. 75 (Jam.) The Danow which 
begins to flow, With snakish ciangling slow. 164a Rogers 
Haaman^ 212 Crangling and worldly wise braines. 

Craniad (kri-imi^d). nonce-wd. [f. Crani-um 
•f -AD I c.] The epic of a skull. 

1578 C. Gibbon Life G. Combe 1 . vi. 99 A long poem en- 
titled the ‘ Craniad '. 

Cranial (kr^i-nial), a. [f. med. or mod.L. 
erdni-um (a. Gr. k dviov) skull -l- -al.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull ; strictly , pertaining to the 
cranium proper or brain-case, as in cranial bones. 
Cranial nerves x the great nerve-trunks arising 
from the brain and passing through openings in 
the cranium ; = Cerebral nerves. 

1800 Med. jrfil. III. 138 Imperfection of the cranial 
bones was similar to the case before related. 1840 G. Ellis 
Anat, 21 The second or optic nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. 1864 Reader $ Mar.^ The 
cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured is 27^ 
cubic inches, that of the smallest man being 35. 

Hence Cra'xiially adv., in regard to the cranium. 
x866 Laing & Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 132 Two 
section.s of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respects. 

II Crania'ta, cranio'ta, sb. pi. Zool. [f. L. 
crani-um and Gr. Kpavi-ov, with respective suffixes, 
as in pinnata, irTf/oturd. Introduced in the latter 
form by Hseckel, but generally used in the former 
by English naturalists.] A primary division or 
branch of the Vertebrata (q. v.), including those 
which possess a brain and skull, i.e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

^ 1878 Bell GegenhatteAs Comp. Anat. 413^ In the Craniota 
[it] gives rise, by concrescence and differentiation, to_a head. 
1881 Athenaeum 15 Jan. 98/2 We .should have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made between. . the lampreys 
and the remainder of the Craniota. 

t Cra*nice, cranish. Obs. App. an error for 
cravice, Crevice, by confusion with Cranny. ^ 

1603 Florio Montaigne III. vi. (1632^ 508 Gaps and cranishes, 
representing hollow cavernes. 1635 Person Varieties v. 
iv. § 7 Any glasse window or cranice. 

Cranie, -d, obs. ff. Cranny, Grant, Crannied. 
Cranio- (kr^ i-nD), before a vowel erani-, com- 
bining form of Gr. Kpdviov Cranium. 

a. In combinations, chiefly in sense * belonging 
or relating to the cranium and . . . ’ ; as cranio- 
fa'cial a., belonging to both the cranium and the 
face ; cranio-spi'nal a., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so craniacro'mial [Acromion], 
cranio- phary'ngeal, -thora'cic, -ve'rtehral adjs. ; 
also cranxo-tabes (-t<ff*brz) [L. tabes wasting 
away, putrefaction], ‘ a form of rickets in which 
the skull bones are softened ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. In derivative formations, as Cranie*ctomy 
[Gr, kKTOfirj excision], see quot. Cra'nioceT© [see 
Cele sb,], * the protrusion of a part of the en- 
cephalon from the cranial cavity’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 


€ra*3docIa:sm [Gr. kk&aiia fracture, breaking], 
the breaking up of the foetal head in the operation 
of craniotomy ; Cra*iiiocla:st [Gr. ~/c\darr)$ 
breaker], an instrument for doing this. Cramio- 
gno'xnic a. [Gr. yveofuK-os of or pertaining to know- 
ledge 1 , pertaining to craniognomy. Cranio'gnomy 
[Gr. yvdjfxrj knowledge], ‘the science of the form 
and characteristics of the skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 
Cranio'gnosy [Gr. yvSocris knowledge] =* prec. 
Cra*3iiogTa:pli [Gr. -ypaepos writer], an instrument 
for taking drawings of the skull ; Cranio'graplier, 
one who draws or describes skulls ; Cranio*- 
grapliy, description of skulls. Cranio'meter 
[Gr. fiirpov measure], an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; Cra-'niome-tric, CrasMo- 
me*trical a , pertaining to craniometry ; hence 
Cra:aiome'trically adv. ; Cranio-metrist, one 
who practises craniometry; Cranio'metry, mea- 
surement of the skull. Cranio'patliy [Gr. -irdfleia, 
f. irdOos suffering], ‘disease of the cranium* (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cra*niop1io:re [Gr. -4>opos bearing], 
an instrument invented by Topinard for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Cra'niopla^sty [Gr. -rrXaffria, f. nXaarbs moulded, 
fashioned], an operation for supplying deficiencies 
in the cranial structures. Craaiio'polis (nonce-wd.) 
[Gr. ir^Ats city], a city of skulls. Cra^niosco’pic, 
Cramiosco-pical a., pertaining to cranioscopy; 
Cranio'seopist, one who studies cranioscopy; 
Crauio'seopy [Gr. -ffKoma, f, -or/coiros that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull ; formerly applied to what is now commonly 
called Phrenology. Cramioso-pMc a. (nonce-wd. 
after philosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Cra-nio- 
to:me [Gr. -ropios cutting I, ‘ name for the trephine ; 
also a name for the craniotomy forceps’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.)', Cranio -tomy [Gr. ^ropla, f. -rofzos 
cutting], in obstetric surgery, an operation in which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to deliveiy ; hence 
craniotomy forceps, a forceps used in this operation. 
1891 Lcmcet 3 Oct. 761 [The operation] of ^craniectomy, in 
which a strip of bone is removed from the cranium and the 
development of the brain . .allowed to go on. i860 Simpson 
Cranioclasm in Syd. Soc. Year-bk. (1861) 357 The opera- 
tions of craniotomy, cephalotripsy, and *cranioclasm. ibid. 
In the latter operation [Cranioclasm] two instrument.^ are 
necessary — a perforator, .and the *Cranioclast. 1852-9 Todd 
Cycl.Anai. IV. 636/iThe number of *cranio-facial segments. 
1813 Pantologia, Craniognomy.. a visionary system of 
physiognomy lately brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
i8%o Phil. Mag. XXXVi. 74 Materials for a comparative 
^craniognosy. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinards Anthrop, 271 
Profile taken withM. Broca’s *cranioCTaph. i86x Wright 
Ess. A rchaeol. I. v. 84 To the Anpjlo-Saxon cemeteries . . I 
would especially invite the attention of the ^craniographer. 
Ibid. 83 That branch of it [ethnology] which may be con- 
veniently, .termed *craniography. 1878 Bartley tr. Topi- 
nard’ s Anthrop. 297 The *craniometer substitutes mathe- 
matical data for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. Ibid. 219 Requisite for *craniometrical study. 
1882 Athenaeum 2 Dec. 738/3 A list of the *craniometric 
measures and processes adopted. 1889 HarpeVs Mag. 
June 105/1 Having been *craniometricaIly examined. Ibid. 
105/2 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized *craniometrists. 1861 Cleland in Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. 30 On a Method of ^Craniometry. Trans. 

Viet. Inst. 28 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
these islands are more mixed than either of the other Poly- 
nesian races. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Craniopharyngeal 
ligament, the thickened median part of the pharyngeal 
aponeurosis attached to the tuberculum pharyngeum of the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. 18;^ Bartley tr. 
Topinard* s Anthrop. ii, iii. 274 A new *craniophore (an 
instrument for taking all the cranial projections) by Paul 
Topinard. 1818 Blackw. Mag. IV. 328 A populous Place 
of Skulls — a *Craniopolis like the catacombs. 1813 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXV. 140 [Dr. Gall’s] *cranio- 
•scopic passion. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI, 651 *Cranioscopical 
landmarks drawn so geometrically by their rivals. xSc^xo 
Coleridge Friend {1818) III. 79 A literary man, whose 
skull puzzled the *cranioscopists. 1804 Edin. Rev. 111 . 
415 Uroscopy has. .j^iven way to ^cranioscopy. 1865 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos, lii. 191 Gall, whose system of Cranio- 
scopy, publishing itself under the name of Phrenolo^ [etc.]. 
1819 Blackw. Plag. IV. 5^ A *Craniosophic public would 
disdain that work. 1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 641/2 The 
*cranio-spinal cavity, 1849 H. Mayo Truths Pop. Superst. 
V. 78 The .segments of the cranio-spinal cord in which the 
sentient and voluntary nerves are rooted. x86o Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. (i86i> 400 *Cranio-tabes occurring epidemically. 
1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 22 A woman whom I de- 
livered i. by ^craniotomy. 

Cranioid (kr^‘ni,oid), a. Zool. [See -oid.] 
Allied to the gentis Crania of Brachiopods. 

1849 Murchison Siluria viiL (1854) 187 The Orblcnloid 
and Cranioid groups, .afford some characteristic species. 

Craniolog[ical (kr^iwlp'd^ikal), a. [£ as 
Cbaniology + -10 + -AL. (In mod.F. cranio- 
logique.)] Of or pertaining to craniology. 
fl. » Phrenological : see Cbaniology i. Obs. 
x 8 i 5 Edin. Rev. XXV. 227 ^ng before this time we 
should have looked for his craniological death, a 1827 G. 
Cruikshank(^2Y&i, Phrenological Illustrations, or an Artist’s 
View of the Craniological System of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. 


2 . Relating to the study of the characters of 
slculls : see Cbaniology 2. 

^ 1851 D. Wilson (1863) I.ix. 255 Craniological 

illustration of ethnic characteristics, 1875 Lyell Princ. 
Geal.ll HI. xliii. 478 Studying the craniological characters 
of the American Indians. 

Crasiiolo^st (kr^^niip-lodgist). [f. as next -f 
-IST. (In mod.F. cnmiologisie.)] 

1 1. = Phbenologist : see Cbaniology i . Obs. 

jZx$ Phil. Mag. XLVI. 68 No arguments, according to 
the. .craniologists have yet been able to .set aside the proofs 
of the truth of the theory. 1841 Englishman’s Mag. i B'eb. 
20 Mr. Combe is a devoted craniologist. 

2. One versed in craniology : see Cbaniology 2 . 
1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. I. xii. 91 The great variety 
of shape.s and characters exhibited in these, .crania, render 
them a very interesting study for the craniologist and 
phrenologist. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. Siji 
A skull .. measured ., by a foreign craniologist. 

Craniology (kr^hiii^? 16 d,^i). [mod. f. Gr. w^d- 
viop skull (Cranio-) -f -Koyiai see -logy. In 
mod.Y. craniologie.l 

fl. The study of the configuration of the skull 
as indicating the comparative development of the 
‘ organs ’ or faculties ; now known as Phrenology, 
1806 Med. Jrftl. XV. Mar. heading, An Account of Dr. 
Gall's System of Craniology. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xl. (1872) 233 He had a villainously formed head according to 
all the rules of craniology. 

2 . The study of the size, shape, and character of the 
skulls of various races, as a part of anthropology. 

x8sx D. Wilson Preh. Attn. (1863) I. ix. 293 The cranio- 
logy of the later tumuli. 1883 Tylor in Nature 3 May 8 
The mixture of races, .in Europe makes European craniv- 
logy a study of extreme difficulty. 

il Cranion. Obs. [Gr. Kpaviov.l Skull, head. 
x6ix Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 IL 324 Shee has a 
Fox red cranion. 1659 Flatman Dooms-Day 2 'hought 38 
A .shinbone, or a Cranion. 

Craniota: see Craniata. 

Cranish : see Cranice. 
il Cranium (kr^i-nij^m). PL crania (kr/f-nia). 
[med.L., a. Gr. Kpdviov skull.] 

1 . Anat., etc. a. strictly. Those bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
face and jaws); the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

X545 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. ‘^6/1 The bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bones of the heade. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 440 The skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasseth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet. X797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 423 In a 
natural state.. the dura mater can be perfectly separated 
from die cranium. X842 E. Wilson Anat, Vade M. 15 1 'he 
skull is divisible into two parts, — the cranium and the face. 

b. more widely. The bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the skull. 

x^2 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man X19 If we examine crania 
which have prominent^ upper jaws. 187a Nicholson 
Palaeont. 353 The Labyrintnodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and by crania, 

2 . \l%t^ humoroiisly iox {Ct skull.) 

X647 Simp, Cobler 79 Farewell simple world, If 

thou’lt thy Cranium mend, There is my Last and All. 
<zx734 North Exam. n. iv. § 144 (1740) 308 This Fancy., 
came into the Author’s <3x839 Praed Poems 

(1864) I. 54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

Craulk (krsegk), $b.^ P'orms: I crane-, 5-7 
crank©, 7- cran.fc. [OE. crane in cranc-stsf, 
ME. crank{e, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th c. App. an ablaut-derivative of the vb. 
crinc-an, crane, crunc-en, ioundL jhixt very rareVin 
OE. as a by-foim of cring-an, crang, crung-en 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive meaning 
appears to have been ‘ to draw oneself together in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up 
These verbs are not known elsewhere in Teutonic ; 
but numerous derivatives occur in the other lan- 
guages, connected with the two notions of ‘to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ‘to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill Eng. crank be- 
longs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of something bent together or crooked ; 
Ger. and Du. krank adj. ‘ sick ’, formerly ‘ weak, 
slight, small,’ shows the figurative development.] 

1 . A portion of an axis bent at right angles, used 
to communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

a. In early times chiefly used as a handle or 
treadle to turn a revolving axis by hand or foot. 

c xooo Gerefa va Anglia IX. 263 Wulcamb, cip, amb, crauc- 
staef. c X440 Promp. Parzr. 100 Cranke, instrument, cirillus 
(K. H, ’P.girgillus [=a reel for winding thread]). Ibid, 
Cranke of a welle, hamtrum, hanstra. x6x7 Minsheu 
Ductor, The Cranke or winch of a Well, L. Haustmtm. 
x66o D'Acres Water Drawing ii Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are also fitted to men's hands, there- 
by to make a round motion. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
X. x88 [The fly wheel of the lathe] hath an iron axis 
with a Crook or Cranck at one end. 1703 / hid. 233 Crank, the 
end of an Iron Axis turned Square down, and again turned 
Square to the first turning down, so that on the last turning 
down a Leather Thong is slipt, to Tread the Treddle-wheel 
about. 1734 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 403 A crank [of a 
pump] does not rise quite one third of its circle. 1877 N. 
W. Line. Gloss., Crank, (x) the handle of a turnijwslicer, 
a ‘ blower a grindstone, or any similar machine. 
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b. Later, as a device for con vertmg circular into 
reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motion. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL, Cranky ^ contrivance in macliines 
in manner of an elbow, .projecting out irom an axis or spin- 
dle, and serving by its rotation to raise and fall the piston-s of 
engines for rai.smg water. 1731 H. BEicHTON in I^ML Trans. 
XXXVI L 6 A quadruple Crank of cast iron. 1766 Specif. 
Barber s Patent 'Sici. 865. 6 Three cylinders., work a treble 
or other crank. 1771 Watt Let. in Muirhead W.'s Mech. 
Invent. {1854) IX. 17 A crank of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 1780 Specif. Pickard's Patent 
Ko. 1263 A. B. represents a lever commonly called a crank 
. . the pin of which crank is inserted into the end of a 
spear or carrier. X862 Smiles Engineers III. 85 The con- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angles to each other. 

aitrib. 1808 Watt in Muirhead WIs Meek. Invent. III. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man . . that first contrived the common foot lathe, 

2. An elbow-shaped device in bell-banging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion commnnicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. '■ 

*759 MouNTAiNEin Phil. Tram. LI. 288 , 1 found the bell- 
wire . . to be intirely melted . . but the effect ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

An elbow-shaped support or bracket 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Crank, is an iron brace 
which supports the lanthorns on the poop-quarters, etc. 
1833 J. Hollano Manuf Metal II. 201 A semi-cylinder 
of wirework, balanced in its proper situation by means of 
two arms, or cranks. ^rzSso Rttdim. Navig. (Weak) ita 
pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc., and at- 
tached to the beams of the quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be stowed thereon. 

4. A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
disc to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which the prisoner is required to turn a certain 
number of times each clay. 

1847 Rep. Surveyor of Prisms Tz Meansshould exist of 
rendering the di.scipline . , more stringent, .by placing crank 
machinery in the cells. 1877 N. W. Line, Gloss.. Crank, (2) 
a machine used in .some prisons for finding employment for 
refractory prisoners. ^ There was one in the now disused 
prison at Kiiton-in-Lindsey. 

6. Sa —Cramp 4b, 

1825-79 Jamieson, Crank, an iron guard for the feet in. 
curling, to prevent sliding on the ice. Roxb. 

6. Comh., as crank-and-comb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a carding-engine ; 
crank-axla, (a) the driving-axle of an engine or 
machine ; (^) a carriage aSe with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carriage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (see 
Crakkbd); crank-batches (see quot.); crank- 
hook, the rod which connects the treadle and the 
crank in a foot-lathe ; crank-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank; 
crank-shaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; crank- 
wheel, a wheel which acts as a crank; one 
having near its circumference a pin to which the 
end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin ; a disc-crank. 

1836 Cotton Mannf. II. 35 This is the *crank-and- 
comb contrivance . . This elegant instrument takes off the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 1725 Desaguliers Exp. 
Philos. (1744I II. 5r6 [The wheels] are fitted to '^crank axles, 
by which improvement the [Fire] en^ne runs upon larger 
wheels, without raising the Cistern, 1887 Bury & 
Hillier Cycling (Badm. Libr.> 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the crank-axle. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Word^k., *Cranh-kaiches are raised coamings on a 
steamer s deck, to form coverings for the cranks of the 
engines below. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naui. Steam Eng. 
86 The *crank pin is of wrought-iron. 1850 Weale Diet. 
Terms, Crank-pin, the cylindneal piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arnis, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, to the piston-rod : if the crank has only- 
one arm, the pin projects from the end of it. 1854 Ronalds 

6 Richardson Chem. Technol. ^ed. 2) 1 . 147 The rotation 
of the ^crank-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
X794 Rigging «§• Seamanship 54 *Crank-wheel, for spinning 
of lines, box-cord, etc. is fixed on an iron spindle. 

Crauk (krsegk), sb.^ Also 6-7 cranck(e. [Of 
the same origin as prec., and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense ‘crooking, crook 
hut the two words had been differentiated before 
the earliest instances of this.] 

1 1. A crook, bend, winding, meandering ; a 
winding or crooked path, course, or channel. Obs. 
siST^ J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12 a, Bowling in allayes 
. . ey ther in playne or longe allayes, or in suebe as haue 
Cranckes with halfe bowles. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 

7 How he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 
of the Labyrinth. Ibid. 846 Aratus . . was out of his path he 
should have found, .and with many crooks and cranks went 
to the foot of the Ca.stle, 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. viL 52 
So many turning cranks these [the planets] have, so many 
Crookes. 1600 Holland X/cif' xxir. xxxv. 413 a, [Anni- 
ball] woon the \erie tops of the Alpes, through by-lanes and 
blind crankes. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 141. x6i2 Tmo Ncble 
K. J. ii. 28 Meet you no ruin but the soldier in The cranks 
and turns of Thebes? e 1630 Risdon Surzn Devon {1810) 
63 Exe- .runneth a long course with his crooked cranks. 

f b. A crooked or deceitful way ; a deceit, 
wile, sleight. Obs. 


J- 'Bamvev Disc. Prophecies 68 To occupie,.the 
commons, .by flimflams, wily cranks, and sleightie knacks 
of the maker. X614 tf. Dyke Myst. Selfe-Deceivingii^iX^ 
16 A cuUning cranke of deepe and dexulish deceitfulne.sse. 
X643 Milton Divorce Introd., The waies of the Lord, strait 
and faithful! . .not full of cranks and contradictions. 

f 2 * A tortuous or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice; a cranny. Offs. b. Sometimes used as 
— Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and cranny. 

1562 J, Heywood PruzA. Epigr.lytCf) 217 Suche crankis, 
sudi cony holes. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 274 The root 
is giwen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 
durt, i6i2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) iS Exclude the 
light from the crankes and cranies of our chambers. 

t>. 1552 Huloet, Crannye or cranke in an earthen potte, 
ignea. 1S61 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 47 There 
daylight peeps through many a crank. 

<3- f & 

x6io Healey Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620} 
74 There is no cranke,, no secret, in all these tongues, but 
he hath searcht it out. 1527-77 Feltham Resolves i, 83 (T.) 
The politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3, A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a humorous 
turn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
quips aftd cranks, after Milton. Also, anything 
fantastic in behaviour, gesture, or action. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 

^ 38 Such cranks, such lifts, careers and gambalds, 1632 
Iilton A*^//^^/V25 Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
1755 Johnson, 3. Any conceit formed by twisting 

or changing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a 
word. 1805 Moore To Lady H. v, To play at riddles, 
quips, and cranks, 1820 Shelley Witch Atlas li. 5 Many 
quips and cranks She played upon the water. 1873 Dixon 
Tvto Queens IV. xix. vi. 37 Wolsey was driven to quips 
and crank.s which made the King suspect him. 

4. An eccentric notion or action ; a mental twist 
put into practice ; a crotchet, whim, caprice. 

1848 Lvtton Harold 130 These be new cranks, with a 
vengeance; we shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Norman next. 18.. Carlyle (Webster Subject to 

sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angry kind of man. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 June 6/1 The son 
. .does not share what he probably deems the ‘ crank * of his 
sire. 

5 . 11 . 8 . coUoq. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up eccentric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; esp. one who is enthusiastic- 
ally possessed by a particular crotchet or hobby ; 
an eccentric, a monomaniac. [This is prob. a back- 
formation from Ceanky, sense 4.] 
x88x Times 22 Dea 3/4 Guiteau continued, ‘You have 
got a lot of stuff there. It Is not in your handwriting. I 
guess it must have been contributed by some crank.* x88a 
Pall Mall G. 14 Jan, 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
dnee Guiteau's trial have begun to designate as ‘cranks* — 
that is to say, persoms of disordered mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety supplies the lack of any higher ambition. 1889 
Ltmgm, Mag. May 28 It is the brightness of enthusiasm. 
Every crank has such eyes, 

6 . dial. [App. belongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of ‘something Wrong/ (cf. Weonq- from 
to twist, F. iQrtv-lL^.iortns ^ ; but a physical 
comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is 
also possible.] 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranks, 
aches and slight ailments. A person is said to be full of 
‘crinks and cranks* when generally complaining of ill- 
health. 

i* Crank, s5.^ Tkieves* slang-. Obs. Also 6 
crainke. [app. a. Du. or Ger- krank sick, ill ; also 
formerly in Ger. assb. ‘one that is sick or ill\ 
(The i 6 th c. vagabonds’ cant contains words 
taken directly from continental languages.)] 

(In full, counterfeit crank.) A rogue who feigned 
sickness in order to move compassion and get 
money. 

1567 Harman Caveat xi, 51 These that do counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that depely 
dissemble the falling sicknes. For the Cranke in their 
language is the falling euyll.. There came earely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke vnder my lodgynge . . this 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge. a xspo Marr. Wit 
4 * Wisd. (1846) 13 She sent me the Counterfait crainke for 
to play. 15^ T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ir. 167 There 
are some counterfeit crankes . . who vpon some occasion 
haue by meere knauery fained theraselues such. i62r-5x 
Burton Arntt. Mel, i. ii. iv. vL 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
. .hath some notable examples of such counterfeit Cranks, 
1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush n. i, Jarkman, or patrico, 
cranke, or clapperdudgeon. 

Crank, sk^ Sc. £Cf, Ceark A harsh or 
grating sound. 

1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvlu, When wanting thee, what 
tuneless cranks Are my poor verses I 1800 Gloss, to Bums 
(Jam.), Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Crank (krmgk), a.^ Also 6-7 cramckCe. [Of 
obscure origin : not easily connected with the other 
adjs. and sbs. of same spelling.] 
i*!. Rank, lusty, vigorous, in good condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xi. xi. {1495) 396 Snowe 
nourysshyth and fedyth good herbes, and m^yth theym 
cranke. 1^8 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii, 20 He 
who was a litle before bedred , . was now cranke and lustie. 
1659 Howell Lexicon To Philologer, [The English lan- 
guage alters] sometimes the sense of the words which she 
borrows ; as she u.seth crank for being lively and wdl, 
whereas 'tis xzV-fe in Dutch, 


2. Lively, brisk, in high spirits ; lusty, sprightly^ 
merry; aggressively high-spirited, disposed to 
exult or triumph, ‘ cocky "kern dial, and in U.S. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Gorage or cranke, crassus, 
coragiosus. c 1500 Maid Etnlyn 290 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
92 She wa.s full ranke. And of condycyons cranke, And redy 
was alwaye. ,1548 W. VKXfmExped. Scot, in Arb. Gamer 
III. 94 The Scots, .showed themselves upon sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 
(1612) 179 Princes Fauours often make the fauored too cranke. 
x5o2 Dekker Az/zrOT/zni-iiAir WLs. 1873 I. 234 This Man at 
Armes has. .some friend in a corner, or else hee durst not 
be so cranke. 1611 Cotgr. s, v. loyeux, As crank as a 
Cocke Sparrow, 1655 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. xi. § 3 (x669> 
114/2 Would not our bloud much more grow too rank and 
we toO cranckand wanton, if we should feed long on such 
luscious food? a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 L 1x2 It 
becoraeth them. . to be jocund and crank in their humour. 
a lyid South Sertn, VL 21 (T.) How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident? 1736 Pegge Kettiicisms, 
Crank, merry, cheery. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred L 317 
(Bartlett) If you strong electioners didn’t think you were 
among the elect, you wouldn’t be so crank about it. x86o 
Holland Miss Gilbert xxi. 385 We feel pretty crank about 
having a hook writer here in Crampton, 

fB, quasi-«t/2/. Boldly, briskly, lustily. Ohs. 

1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Sept. 46 As cocke on his dung- 
hill, crowing cranck. 1594 Carew Tasso (iZZi) 102 Since 
thee he mates so cranke. 

Crank (krsegk ), tz.2 Mtut. [Of obscure origin, 
appearing first in the comb. Ceank-sided, q.v. The 
early explanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris. krengd (of a ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of krengen, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, spec, to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, e.g. in careening, also intr. to in- 
cline or lie on one side, as a ship does when her 
cargo shifts in the hold. See Dale, and Doornkaat 
Koolman Ostfries. Wbch. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
crank.'l 

Liable to lean over or capsize : said of a ship 
when she is built too deep or narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail. Crank by the 
ground (see quots. 1696, 1704). 

1696 Phillips s. v. Crank, A, ship is said to he crank by 
the Ground when she is narrow-floor’d [1705 adds] so. .that 
she cannot be brought on Ground, without danger of being 
overthrown, or at least of wringing her Sides. 1702 J. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 82 Through a jealousy 
of the vessel being crank. *704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Crank, the Sea Terra for a Ship that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can bear but a small Sail for fear of oversetting ; 
and they say she is Crank by the Ground, when she 
cannot be brought on Ground without danger of over- 
tlirowing her. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/2 At present 
she is so cranke she cannot carry sail. 1850 Longf, 
Building of Ship 29 Strangest of all, Towered the Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiiL 380 
That crank little boat .with its top-heavy sails. 
fg. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. ii. (D.), I have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed with liquor, whereby you became crank, and 
rolled, d’ye see. x8o8 Moore Corruption ii, Things, which 
. . Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, A few crank 
arguments for speeching lords. 

Crank (krsegk), [A group of senses con- 
nected with Ceank sb."^ and ^ and Ceanky «.] 

1. ‘Groo.ked, distorted’ (Jam.); angularly twisted 
or bent. .Sr. 

1825-79 in Jamieson, who cites * crank-handed, a crank 
hand ’, from Aberdeen, Meams. 189a J. Mather Poems 
252 There stood the old oak tree. .No wonder he is crank 
and grim , 

1 2 . In fg. sense of * twisted, angular ’ ; crabbed, 
awkward or difficult to pronounce, understand, or 
execute. Obs, or Sc. 

1729 Swift Direct. Birth-day Song, A skilful critic justly 
blames Hard, tough, crank, gutt’ral, harsh, stiff names. 
1790 Skirrefs Poems Gloss., .<4 crank Job, a work attended 
with difficulty, or requiring ingenuity in the executiom 
1825-79 Jamieson, .2. Hard, difficult; as, ‘a crank 

word, a word hard to be understood, 

3 . Infirm, weak, shaky in health ; Ceanky i. 
dial [Cf. Du. and Ger, krank.'] 

xBoz "R. SimALD Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Crank, infirm, 
weak, in bad condition. x88i Leicester Gloss. , Crank, sick, 
ailing. 

4 . Of machinery: In a loose, shaky, or crazy 
condition; out of order, working with difficulty; 
*= Ceanky 3. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. iiij The machinery of laughter 
took some time to get in motion, and seemed crank and 
slack. 1837 — Fr. Rev. III. ii. i. This Convention is 
unfortunately the crankest of machines. 1876 Times xx 
Nov. 9/2 The crank machinery of the double government 
would, .enfeeble every effort of the State. 

Crank (krsegk), [f. Ceank sb.'^, % which 
yield a number of isolated senses.] 

I. [from Ceank sb.'^ i, 2.] 
fl, intr. To twist and turn about; to move 
with a sharply winding course, to zigzag. Obs. 

Shakspere’s phr. to come cranking in is humorously 
echoed in the later quots. without regard to its strict sense. 
ISM Shaks. Ven. ^Ad. 682 The purblind hare . . He crankes 
and crosses with a thousand doubles, 1596 — i Hen. IV, 
III. i. 98 See, how this Riuer comes me cranking in, And 
cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe Moone, 
a monstrous Cantle out. 1839 Miss Mitford Village 4th 
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ser. (1863) 309 H«re and there, too, farm-houses atid cot# 
Cages, half hidden by cherry orchards, .come cranking into 
the meadows. 1891 Sat. Ret/. 12 Dec. 664/1 Here is Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnusen comes me cranking in . . and gives a 
totally different rendering to the Runes, 
f 2. traus. To wrinkle minutely witk parallel 
ridges and furrows, to crinkle. Also to crank in, 
1661 Childrev BnL Baconica, 75 They were streaked 
and cranked like a Cockle-shell, IMd. 76 Other little 
stones, .that were cranked in like a Cockle-shell, but deeper, 
and not so thick together. 78 There Is an apparent 

difference between the Musdestone, and the true Muscle of 
the Sea, both in the shape , .and in the cranking of iL 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Crafik,.(4) to mark crossways on 
bread-and-butter to please a child, Kent, 1S87 Kmiish 
Gloss., Crank, to mark cross-wise. 

II. [f. Crank j/J.i] 

4. tram, a. To bend in tlie sliape of a crank, %.e. 

with two (or four) right angles; to make crank- 
shaped. to crank down.^ b. To attach a 

crank to, furnish with a crank. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. 197 Each end was also cranked 
about an inch, so as to set the transverse part of the bars, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cundy Inland 
Transit 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. x842 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. III. n. 349 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chested cart, obtained by cranking down the axles. 
2884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm, 138 Tools are often 
cranked . . without any idea of the object to be gained. 

5. To fasten with a crank : see Crank sb.^ 3. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 173/1 The edge-plate.. 

should run from one extremity to the other, commencing at 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked, 

6 . Sc. To shackle (a horse). 

1822 Hogg Perils of Man 1 . 267 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumption, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7. To lift or draw ttf by means of a crank. 

1883 Lathrop in Harper's Mag. Aug. 332/1 He . . cranks 
his prey up [a steep incline] at the rate of 2000 people a 
day. 

Crank, [App. onomatopoeic, having associ- 
ations with clctnk^ and with croak ^ creak ; cf. Clank 
V. Cf. also north, dial. Cronk to croak.] hiir. 
To make a harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
qjx^cd-trans. with cognate obj.) 

1827 Clare Skepk, Cal. March 31 The .solitary crane.. 
Cranking a iarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Cra/ik . . (5) to creak. Norik. 185a D. M. Moir Poems, 
Snow xiv, Voiceless, except where, cranking, rings, The 
skater’s curve along, The demon of the ice. 

Crank-bird. [Cf. prec.] A local name of 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker- 
1840 Macgillivray Hist. Bfdt. Birds III. 86 . 1885 

Swainson Prov, Names Birds 99 Crank bird ( Gloucester- 
shire). From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass. 

Cranked (krseqkt), ffLa. [f. Crank sb. 
and v.'\ 

fl. ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot.yf^.) 
1550 Bale Image Both Ch. C j b. The most cranked vyly- 
nesse of oure synnes. 

f 2. Crinkled, wrinkled. Obs. (Cf. Crank vf 2 .) 
o: 1700 B. E. Biot. Cant, Cretu, Cranked shells or Stones, 
wrinkled or wreathed. 

3. Formed into or furnished with a crank. Cranked 
tool (in Wood-turning : see quot. 1881 . 

x86a Smiles III. 102 The mechanical skill of 

the country was not equal to the task of forging cranked 
axles, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 252/2 The . . action 
resembles that of a double-cranked . . steam-engine. 1881 
Mechanic § 569 Cranked or internal tools., are used for 
turning recesse.s in a piece of wood. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1273/1 Humber bicycle.. cranked bandies. 

Cra’ilkery. [f. Crank sb.^ 5 + -ert : cf. foolery, 
knavery."] The characteristics of a ^ crank ’ ; crack- 
hrainedness, enthusiastic eccentricity. 

1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 

the way from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-scientific research [etc.]. 1890 

Sat. Rett. 19 Apr. 481/2 The thoughts and words of a 
‘crank’, often very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as a study of crankery. 

CranMly (kr£e*gkili), adv. [f. Cranky a. + 
-LY ^.] In a cranky manner. 

1864 T. Butler in Blackw. Mag. XCV. 283 *Tis a saying 
that hasna much sense in it said the Doctor, crankily. 
1875 Anderida III. iii. 34 A rusted brazier stood crankily 
on its three legs. 

Crankiness (krse-qkines). [f, as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being cranky or crazy. 

1870 'Lov/mjL Among my Bks, Ser. 1, (1873) 233 There is no 
better ballast for keeping the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. 1890 
Spectator 8 Feb., The reputation for ‘crankiness' and wron^- 
headedness which that able historical writer has gained in 
British North America. 

t Cra*nking,///. Ohs. App.=CRANK 2. 
1567 Turberv. Ovid's Episi. 18 b, But he delighted with 
Diana more Than cranking Cupid or Dame Venus play. 

Crankish. (krae-qkij), a. [Crank sb,^ 4, 5.] 
Somewhat cranky ; inclined to cranks. 

iBoa Sat. Rev. 25 June 746/2 Crankish theories of human 
perfection. 

Cra*nkism. [f. Crank sb.^ 5 + -ism.] « 
Crankery. 

*890 Troy Daily Times 15 Nov. 2/3 The epidemic of 
crankism \vhich has prevailed. 


Crasikle (krse’qkl), z?. Also 7 ©rancMe. 
[Frequentative of Crank ; in nse from c i6oo, 
but app, never very common, Cf. Crinkle.] 

1. intr. To bend in and out, to wind, twist ; ‘ to 
nm in flexures and windings ’ ( J.) ; to run zig-zag, 

1598 Florio, Serpicolatd, turning, winding, crankling in 
and out like a serpent. i6xx Cotgr., Serpeger, to wind, or 
crahkle in and out. .to goe waning ojc. like a serpent, 1834 
Sir H. Taylor Artevelde n. iv, iv, The river crankles 
round an alder grove. 1835 M. Scott Crteise Midge xiv, 
The forked lightning crankied out every nowand then clear 
and bright. ^ 1851 S. Judd Margaret xvit (1S71) 149 Some 
went crankling and sheering, some described somersets. 

^•2. tram. To bend sinuously, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a surface). Hence Cramkled^//. a. 

1594 Nashe Unfori, Trav. 58 Writhings, and crankied 
wanderings. 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng. £11.(1707) 297 Stones 
. .somewhat roundish, .streaked and crankied like a Cockle- 
shell. xyo8 J. Philips Cyder 1, 14 Old Vaga's stream - . her 
wonted Track Forsook, and drew her humid Train aslope, 
Crankling her Banks. 

Crankle (krse*gk’l), sb. [f. prec., or dim. of 
Crank ^,(5.-] A bend, twist, winding ; a curve or 
angular prominence. See also Crinkle-crankle. 

1598 Florio, I'ortuoso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
and crankles. 1755 Johnson, inequalities; angular 

prominences. 1822 Lamb Elia, Old Actors, The accursed 
Verulam buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. X845 
Talpourd Vac. Romibles I. 128 It wound round one great 
crankle of the lake after another. x88i W. Wilkins Songs 
of Study 209 Had the rack’s rough crankles my joints untied. 

Crankle, a. dial. [f. Crank aS> 3.] 

1847-78 Halliwell, Crankle, weak ; shattered. North. 

Crankling (krse-qklig) , vbl. sb. [f. Cban kle v, 
-b -ING 1.] A twisting or winding in and out. 

1598 Florio, Catapecchie . . craxikXings, tuniings in and 
out. 161 X Cotgr., Les replis dnne Rittiere, the manifold 
cranklings and wriglings made in and out by a Riuer in its 
course. 183s Beckford Recoil. 137 Saxon crinklings and 
cranklings are bad enough- .the Moorish horse-shoe-like de- 
viations from beautiful curves, little better. 

Cra*nkling, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
Twisting or winding in and out 
1603 Drayton Bar. Wars yu xlviii, Along the crankling 
Path. 1612 — Poly-olb. vii. 105 Meander. .Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius* Gate Lat. Uul. ^46 Amnis, or a crankling brook. 
1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 243 Her crankling bays and 
sinuous lochs. 1881 Leicestersk. Gloss., Crankling, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. 

Crankly (krm-gkli), adv. [f. Crank a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a ‘crank’ manner; lustily, briskly, boldly, etc. 

1566 Studley Agamejnnon m. With clubbed bruising 
battringe batte he crankly did subdew. 1389 Peele Tale 
of Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 552/1 Thus this doughty daysman 
..Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 1592 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. 9 Danter’s gentleman .. cranckly 
spitteth iipon the heads of some. 

Crankness l. krse-gknes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 
fl. Lustiness, vigour. Oh. 

1730-6 BAiLEy(foIio),C?^«2Wlr«rjr^, briskness, liveliness. 1755 
Johnson, Cratikness, x. health; vigour. 

2. Of a ship : ‘ Disposition to overset ’ (J.). 

1726 Shelvocke Voy, rotmd World 2, I came under the 

Success’s lee, and complained of the crankness of my ship. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marvie (ijSg) E iij, Crankness 
is occasioned by having too little ballast, or by disposing 
the ship’s lading so as to raise the centre of gravity too high. 

3. « Crankiness. 

iSgo Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 324/1 Absolute freedom from 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-literature. 

Cra'nkons, ij:. *SV. [f. Crank <*.3 4 -ous.] In- 
clined to be crank ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xvi, This while she's been in 
crankous mood, Her lost Militia hr 'd her bluid. 

Crank-si’ded, a. Naut. [See Crank u!. 2, 
which appears first in this comb.] = Crank a.'^ 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 A ship cranke 
sided, a 1649 Winthrop Nfv Eng. (1853) II. 337 The ship 
. . was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she was overset 
in a great tempest. 1658-1706 in Phillips. 17x1 Milii. ^ 
Sea Diet. s.v. Crank, A Ship is said to be crank-sided when 
she will bear hut small Sail, and He down very much with 
little Wind. 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 422/2 The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concern. 
Cra^nknim. [A humorous formation from 
Crank sb.^ Chiefly occurring in the combination 
Crinkum-crankum q V.] 
fl. =Crinkijm. Obs. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Cltarac., Courtier {tZSch 21 He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows wliatit is to have a tenure 
in iaile. ■ / ■ ■ , 

2. A twist, eccentric turn, crotchet, conceit. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie II. xxvii. 230 His contrariness is 
altogether of some misleart crancum about your caring no- 
thing for him- 1825 R. Ward Tremaine III. xxi 379 Wood- 
ington ’Squire is a noble fellow, with all his crankums. 1838 
J. Strutiiers Poetic Tales 78 The cleft, the stave, the semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an’ thirds And ither crankums. 

3. heal. A large woodeii trap used for catching 
pheasants or other game alive. 

Cranky (krse’qki); a}- [A comparatively 
modern formation, covmng a group of senses that 
hang but loosely together, and have various asso- 
ciations with Crank sb.^ and 3, Crank and 3.] 
(The order here ibilowed is merely provisionaL) 


li Sickly, in weak health, infirm in body ; =« 
Crank iz.3 3,. dial. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cranky, ailing, sickly ; from the 

dutch crank, sick. N[orih 1 . 1869 Dojisdale Gloss,, Cranky, 
ailing, sickly. [So in dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Whitby, Holdemess, Leicestersk., Berkshire', W. Somerset 
has erankety ; in others prob, omitted as being a general 
word.] 1891 Science Aug. 102/2 The vigorous 

sheep being constantly drafted away for sale, .these * cranky * 
sheep (as they came to be called) were left behind. 

2 . = Geank/t.^ 

1S61 Wynter Soc. Bees 358 ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the boat 
is very cranky, .if you goes on so, she will be over.’ 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 126 The craft is cranky. 

3. Out of order, out of gear, working badly ; 

shaky, crazy; =s=Crank 4. 

1862 SmLKS Engineers III. go It was constantly getting 
out of order, .at length it became so cranky that the horses 
w'ere usually sent out after it to bring it along. _ 1863 Mrs. 
Toogood Yorksh, Dial.p Don’t sit on that chair, it is cranky/ 
x888 Berkshire Gloss., C?Yr«>&.v. .for machinery, out of gear; 
for a structure, in had repair, likely to give way. 

4. Of capricious or wayward temper, difficult to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; ‘ cross 

1821 Blackw. Mag. IX. 82 Cranky Newport, not annoyed 
with vou?. 1840 Dickens Old C. vii, That his friend 
appeared to be rather ‘ cranky ' in point of temper. 1851 D. 
Jerrold^A Giles xv, 151 He got plaguy cranky of late; 
wouldn’t come down with the money. ^ 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind x.xiii. 199 We view our maids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Cumberland, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester.l 

5. Mentally out of gear; crotchety, * queer’; 
subject to whims or ' cranks ’ ; eccentric or peculiar 
in notions or behaviour. Cf. Crank sb.^ 4, 5. 

1850 Dickens Poor Man's Tale of Patent {Househ., Wds. 
xg Oct. 70), I .said, ‘ William Butcher . . You are sometimes 
cranky’. 1863 C. Reade Hard Cush II. 113 He [a mad- 
doctor] had., almost invariably found the patient had been 
cranky for years. 1S76 Whitby Gloss, s.v.. Cranky ways, 
crotchets. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Paberll. iv.66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass.) July ix, 
Butler makes a long fight over his cranky notions. , 

6. Full of twists or windings, crooked ; full of 
corners or crannies. Cf. Crank sb.'^ 1, 3 . 

1836 W, S. Landor IFXx 1876 VIII. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1S76 Whitby Gloss, s.v., Cranky roads, 
crooked roads. 1887 Jessdpp Arcady iii. 71 Old closets, 
dim passage.s, and cranky holes and corners. 

7. (See quot.) dial. Cf. Crank v.^ 2 . 

1788 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Cranky, checked [i.e. 
striped] linen ; cranky apron, a checked-linen apron. 1876 
Whitby^ Gloss., Cranky adj., of stout old-fashioned linen for 
housewives* aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

Cra’nky, aP dial. [f. Crank tz.i -h-y] Brisk, 
merry, lively, disposed to exult ; — Crank 
^ 1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Gloss. lE. D. S.\ Crank, Cranky, 
jocose, sprightly, exulting. 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 
(1862) 407 Most of the first chop men cut and run, as they 
always do in such like cases, considerable cranky. x886 
S. W. Line. Gloss., Cranky, merry, sportive. How cranky 
the boy is ! he's full of quirks and pranks. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Sussex and Hampshire.l 

Cran-line, obs. f. Crane-line. 

Orann.ag'e (krsemed^). [f. Cban i + -age ; cf. 
tonuage.] JMumber of crans taken, in the herring 
fishery. 

1890 Scot. Leader 2 Sept. 4 The herring fishing . . gives 
promise of better results, .Fraserburgh, .holds the field with 
a total crannage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Cranne, obs, f. Craunb. 

tCrannel. Obs. Also cranel(l, crannell. 
[app, f. F. £ran\ see Cranny; perh. identical 
with F. cre7iel ( 12 th c. in Littre), Pr. cranel, dim. 
of cran, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
cation : see Crenell, Carnel.] A small opening 
or hole ; a cranny, crevice, chink, 

1533 Q. Cath. Parr tr. Erasm. Commune Crede 66 As.. 
lyghte passeth. .throughe a cranel or hole. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. ii. (1599) 98 Euery litle hole . .yea euen the 
smallest cranell or creuish. fri640 J. Smyth Lives Berke- 
leys {x^Z^) II. 261 It leaked at certaine crannells. 
Crasinied (krse nid), a. [f. Cranny + -ED 2.] 

1. Having crannies or chinks. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 100 Cranyj'd, rimaitts, 1577 B. 
Goock Heresbach's Husb. iii. ( 1586) 137 Their homes large 
cranied, and blacke. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxxix. 76 As 
a Raine doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep.'vn. i. 339 A. .fruit, .not unlike a Citron, 
but somewhat rougher, chopt and cranied. 1870 Tennyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of the crannies. 

2. Of the formation of a cranny. 

1590^ Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 159 A wall. .That had in it a 
crannied hole or chinke. 

tCranilOck. Obs. Also 6 crennock, -eke, 
krenneke, cren-, cryn-, crineoke (all in Shuttle- 
worth Accts.C\itt)izm^oc.\ [SeeCuRNOCK. For- 
merly often latinized as cramiocus, -ctcus, craftnoca. 

In Ireland the word was app. identified with the native 
word crannog (see next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
‘ hamper’ appears as one of the senses of the latter.] 

The name of a dry measure formerly in use in 
Wales, the West of England, and Ireland. It 
varied greatly in different places, and according 
to the commodity. For corn, the crannock of 2 
or 4 bushels is mentioned ; for salt it appears to 
have been much larger. 

XT89-90 Pipe Roll I Rich. I, Glouc. 163 Pro D. crannoc' 
frumenti. X219 Rot. Clans. 3 Hen. HI, m. 2 Rex maudat 
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..Justiciario Hiberniae ut liberet Re^i Mannise, singulis 
annis, duo doHa vini et sexies viginti crennoc bladi, pro 
bomagio suo. xz^~$z Ghutond. (Som&Tset Rec. 

Soc.) I, j crannoc frumenti. I&uL i68 Centum crannocas 
saKs, i 5®5 in Shuttlmmrth A cc, (Cheiham Soc.) i. 29 Towe 
Icrennekes and a halffe of sake at the North Wyche xxxv s. 
Ibid, 66 Thtie crynokes and a halfe of sake liiijs. 
1603 G. Owen Pembtokesh. i. xviii. 11802) 137 Neither ys 
the Cranoke or Wey measures used in selling [corn] ; but by 
the bushell onely [see Note], 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit n. fjsXIreiand) A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. 1611 Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit, (1614) 
139/2 (Ireland) In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for 20", 
a cranoc of oates for 8‘, a cranoc of peascj beanes and barley 
for as much, 1813 W. Davies Agric, S. Wales 11 . 172.^ 
CraulXOg (krge*nf?g). Freh. Archmol. [a. Irish 
cramiog,, Qz.^. crannag structure of timber, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a ship, etc., 
deriv. oferann tree, beam, mast, shaft, etc. 

Erroneously printed cranmge by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archaeologists, with pi. crannoges, as if 
the^ were soft. I 

An ancient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 
iSjsi D, Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863' I. 11. ii. 351 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. Ibid. II. iii. iii. 99, 
xW& Atheumtm 24 Apr. 556/2 The Irish crannogs continued 
to be resorted to, in troublous time.s, even down to the 
seventeenth century. 1892 Times 3 The well-known 

palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland. 

attrib. x8si D. Wilson Preh, Ann. II. nr. iii. 100 The 
ancient forests of the crannoge era. 1S87 Westm. Pe^K June 
345 Engineering and mechanical skill on the part of these 
early crannoge builders. 

Hence Cra'nuo^er, a dweller in a crannog. 

1884 TV/wj (Weekly Ed.) 19 Sept. 12 Crannogers felt strong 
In their fastnesses, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. 

Cranny (kr0e*ni), sb.l Forms: (5 crayne), 
5-7 orany, 6-7 crania, crane y, 7 crannie, -ey, 
(craine), 7- cranny, [app. related to F. eran 
(in Cotgr. cren) ‘ a notch, cleft, niche, or jag \ a 
crack in metal, a transverse fissure in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficulties. 

F. cren, cran is in Walloon cren, and is associated with 
Rumansch crenna, hordbsct'd crena. It is referred by 
Darmesteter to a pop. L. supposed to he related 

to *crena a word formerly attributed to Pliny, but now con- 
sidered as a textual error. N o early example of the French 
word is known [see however Crenell] ; Palsgrave translates 
‘ crannj' * by crevasse. The form of the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this does not account for 
the termination. The form crayne in Promp, Parv. is a 
scribal error for cranye {see ref, tmder Craitas), Cf nine 

in Minsheu is apparently merely copied from it.] 

A small narrow opening or hole j a chink, crevice, 
crack, fissure. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. xoo Cranye [errmeonsly Crayne] or 
crayues [Pynson crany or craues], rtma, rimula^ risctts, 
loi Cratias supra in Crany. cxefio Play Sctcram. 710 
Here the owyn must ryve asunder & blede owt at y® 
cranys & an Image appere owt w* woundls bledyng, 
*530 Palsgr. 210/2 Crany or ryft, cravasse. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 560 Peeping in at a cranny of his 
chamber door. 1617 M insheu Dnctor, Craine or cleft, vide 
Cranie..A Cranie, craine, or cleft. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 11. 1.(1648) 152 Which does usually blow in at every 
chink or cranny. 1672 Cave Prim, Chr. in. ii. (3673) 281 
No light but what peeked in from a few little cranies. 1727 
Swift Gulliver u, viii. 166, I saw the water ooze in at 
several crannies. 1836 Marryat Japhet xlv. 89 After ex- 
amining every nook and cranny they could think of. _ 1865 
Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. xii. 321 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

fig. ?ci6oo Distracted Emp. 1. i. Bullenin(?. PL HI. 181 
iSome . . that neare [=ne’erl looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state, ^ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing sHIy in through crannies 
wliere one would least expect it. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. 
vii. § 5 Into every crevice and cranny of human life. 

Cranny, Glass Manuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron rod on which the bulb of plastic 
glass is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown-glass. 

1662 Merrett tr. Nerls Art of Glass 365 Cranny is a 
round Iron whereon they roul the GIa.ss to make the neck of 
it small. 1874 Knight Diet. Plech., Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of glass botiles. 

Cranny, a. A dial, by-form of Craney, 

^ 1674-9 Ray N. C. Words, Cranny, as a cranny lad, a 
jovial, brisk, lusty lad. Chesk. [Hence in Bailey 1721, 
Grose, etc.] 1847-78 Halliwell, Cranny, quick, giady, 
thoughtless. 1887 .S'. Cheshire Gloss., Crcptny adj., simple, 
foolish ; sb. .simpleton. 

Cra’nny, [f. Cranny 

fl. intr. To open in crannies or chinks. 

<ri44o Promp. Parv. loo Cranyyn', rimo. 1565 Golding 
Ovids Met. II. (1593) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to hell. 1607 Barksted Mirrha {1876) 
51 The ground did crannie. 

2 . To penetrate into crannies, rare. 
i8i6 Byron Ch. Hnr. n. xlvii, All tenantless, .save to the 
crannying wind.^ 1873 Blackmore Cradock N. vi. {1881) 21 
Eyes that crannied not, like a crane’s bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin. 

Craxireucb. (kramrsx). Sc, Also 7 crain- 
roch, 9 cranreugh., cranrach. [app. f. Gael. 

tree + reodhadh freezing: but the Gaelic 
Diets, give for ^ hoar-frost ’ crith-reodhadh, lit. 
* shaking or quivering frost 
(The alleged Gaelic cranntarack in Jam. is some errer.)] 
Hoar-frost, rime. Hence Cranreuchy a. 


1^2 R. Law Mem. (i8i8) 239 No frost at all excepting some 
crainroch or small frost. . *785 Burns To a Mouse vi, To 
thole the winter’s sleet^f dribble. An’ cranreuch cauld I xSzg 
Scott Rob Roy Introd. p. xxv. The dhuniewassell's neck 
and shoulders, .were covered with cranreuchS,^. hoar frost). 
X883 J. Beath Bishopshire Lilts 14 The cranrach *s on the 
hill. 1892 J. Mather Poems 59 The cranreugh grows its 
hoary plume, 

xSzi: Edin. Mag. Apr. 352 )» Like the rouky gleemoch 

in a craunrochie morning. 

Cransier, erron. form of Creancer, 
tCrazits. Obs. Also cranse, erance, cratince, 
eoranee. [a. Ger. (MHG., OHG.) kranz, whence 
Du. krans, in Kilian 1599 wreath, garland, 

chaplet.] A garland, chaplet, wreath. 

xgga Greene in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11 . 246 The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsooth. 
1596 in Nichols Progr. Q. EUz. u823» III. 391 After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 
gave daunses with them. 1602 Shaks. Ham. y. i. 255 (Qo.) 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants \Fo. rites]. 16, . 
Chapman 1873 III. 238 Ciownswith each of 

them a miter with corances on their heads. 1706 J . W atson 
Collect, Sc. Poems IT. 10 (Jam) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallandlie With costly crancis maid of gold. [1890 Hard- 
man 138 The ‘crants’ were garlands which it 

was usual to make of white paper, and to hang up in the 
church on the occasio i of a young girl’s funeral . . Some of 
these were hanging up in Flamborough Church, Yorkshire, 
as late as i35>-.] 

t Cra'ny. Obs, Also 7 crauie. Cranium. 

x^^ Jerome of Brunswick' s Snrg, xxx, With brekyng of 
Craney. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 88 The Crany 
of a beast. X646 — Pseud. Ep. ni. xiii. 137 It was rather the 
forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany. 
? 1730 Swift Dan Jackson's Reply Wks. 1755 IV. i. 258 
Good spelling- master, your crany has lead on’t. 

Crany, Craon, obs. ff. Cranny, Crayon. 
Crap (krsep),^^! Obs. ox dial. Also 5 crappe. 
[Identical with earlier Du. hrappe ' carptus, carp- 
tura, res decerpta, frustum decerptnm sine abscis- 
sum, pars abrasa siue abscissa; pars carnis ab- 
scissa; crustum; ofTella, offula; placenta; pulpa- 
mentum ’ (Kilian, 1599), connected with krappen 
to pluck off, cut off, separate. Cf. also F. crape, 
OF. crappe siftings, also ^ the grain trodden under 
feet in the bam, and mingled with the straw and 
dust’ (M. L. Delisle in Godef.), med.L. crappa in 
Du Cange. (Cf. also crapinum the smaller chaff.) 
In mod. F. the word has taken the sense of ^ dirt, 
filth’, and ^ grease of a millstone It is doubtful 
whether all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of 'rejected or 
left matter, residue, dregs, dust’ runs through 
them,] 

+ 1 . The hustc of grain ; chaff. Obs, 
c X440 Promp. Parzf. 100 Crappe, or gropys of come, 
acus. 1483 Calk. Angl. 80 Crappes, acus, 

2 . A name of some plants : a. Buckwheat, b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darnel. Rye-grass, Charlock. 

c X42S Foe, in Wr.-WGlcker 664/29 Hoc siligo, rye.. Hec 
curalis, crappys. CX450 Ibid jzdjxd Hecvicia, a fech. Hec 
cruralis, craps. Hoc escaiicum, byge. x6m Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. {idZx) 324 Crap, in some places Darnel Is so 
called, and in some it signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Ray .F. <§■ 
E. C, Words, Crap, darnel, Sussex, In Worcestershire 
and other countries they call buck-wheat crap. [Kennett 
makes the former Crop, Phillips led. Kensej^ makes both 
Crop.^ 1808-23 Jamieson, Craps . . runche.s in general. 
1875 Parish S^lssex Gloss., Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Loliumperenne, 

8. The residue formed in rendering, boiling, or 
melting fat ; cracklings, graves ; hence crap-cake, 
iallow-craps. In this sense it varies with scraps. 
(Usually in pi.) 

X490-99 Promp. Parv. xoiiMS. H. & ed. Pynson) Crawke 
or crz.’g'j?e,cremmm. [See Crawke.] 1876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Crappins or Craps, the shreds from pig’s fat, after 
the lard is melted out. X877 Holdemess Gloss., Craps 
are eaten with salt to tea^etc. In North Holdemess the 
refuse pieces after tallow-boillng are also called craps. X877 
%. F'E.KC,ocyi N, W. Line. Gloss., Craps, Scraps, scraps of 
pig’s fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 
boiling. People eat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4 . ‘ The dregs of beer or ale * { Halliw'ell). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottom of a barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. 

5 . Money, slang ox dial. [A cant use of some 
of the prec. senses, or of F. crape dirt : cf. * dust ’.] 

axyoo B. E. Diet, Cant. Creiv, Crap, Money. 1746 Col- 
lier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. To Rdr., I’m poor 
Got-wot . . My Crap’s aw done. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Crap, .in the north it is sometinies used for money. 

6. A Scrap : perh. due to confusion of the words. 

iSx$ Barciay Egloges ii. (1570) B iij/4 And sometime to 

thee is sent a little crap With sauour therof to take thee in 
the trap. 1520 Whitintoh Vulg. (x527> 42 b, Gadre vp the 
crappes & cromes dene. 2570 Levins Manip. 26 A crape, 
mica,gramunt [Levins has not Scrap\ 
tCrap, shl^ Obs. [a. Du. krap, MDu. crappe, 
whence also Ger. and Sw. krapp, Ob., krap, F. crappe 
(1513 from Lille in Godef.),] Madder; esp. the 
commercial product obtained by grinding the inner 
part of the root. 

1721 C. KiNG Brit. Merck. I. 185 Crap Madder from 1676 
to 1679, 4 ^^* a. 644. per ct. wt, 1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. 


Geog. V. 626 In some tracts [are cultivated] the herbs for 
dying, as crap, wo, id, and clary. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. 
Cusio?ns XZ 3 The finest sort [of madder], which is of a 
bright reddish colour, is called Crop, 

Crapj Thieves' cant. [a. Du. krap cramp, 
clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 

x8i2 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Crap, the gallows. 1829 
Lvtton Disowned 8 But ow wealth is as free of the bailiff’s 
see, As our necks of the twisting crap. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood HI. v, If he come to the crap. 

Hence Orap v. trans., to hang. 

1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 30 (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. xSiz J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, 
Crap'd, hanged. 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop and zi. 

Crap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Creep, 

Crapan, erron. f. Trepan. 
tCrapaud. Obs. Forms: 5 erapault, -panld, 
-paut, -paid, crepaud(e, -pawd, 6 crapaude, 
-pawd, (orapeaux, cropolte, crapal), 7 empaud; 
5 era-, crepawnde, 6 crapon. [a, F. C 7 'apaud, 
in OF. crapaut, ~ot, for earlier -ault, = Pr. era- 
paut, grapaut, OCat. grapaut, grapalt, med.L, 
crapaldzis, a-apolhis : see Diez, Liitre, Hatzfeld,] 

1 . A toad. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, ii. xv. 99 Yf the tode, Crapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in daunger for to 
dye. 1485 — Chas. Gt, 89 Serpentes, crapauldes, and other 
beestes. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. iii. 152 The old 
Armes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds. 

2 . (More fully crapaud-stone.) A precious stone 
formerly believed to be produced in the head of 
the toad : cf. Shaks. As You Like It it. i. 13 ; a 
Toad-stone. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crepawnde, or crapawnde, precy- 
ous stone [Pynson crepaud], smaragdus. x^y Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhs [ = wys] The verteuous 
crepaude despy.se lest, Thow [ = though] a todys crowne 
wer' hys fyr.st nest. 1465 Will M Poke i Somerset Ho. ), My 
crepaude stone, xggy Will of(G, Atnyas, A stone called a 
Cropolte. x5S8 Gifts to Q. EUz. in Nichols Progr. IL 539 
A Jewell, contayning a crapon or toade-.stone set in golde. 
xglo Sidney Arcadia (1622) ii Her haire like Crapal stone. 

Crapaudine (krap^>drn). [F. crapaudine 
( = Pr. and med.L. crapaudina, oiig. adj. fern.), f, 
crapaud toad. The Pr. word has many derived 
and transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent been used in English.] 
tl. Toadstone. Obs. 

1558 Lane. Wills 1 . 182 On crapadyn ij^. 

i 2 . Farriery. (See quot. ) Obs. 

X730-6 Bailey (folio), Crapaudine (in Horses), an ulcer on 
the coronet ; also, a tread upon the coronet. X823 in Ckabb 
Tech. Diet, 

3 . A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns ; whence crapaudine door. 

X876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Crapaudine Doors, those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 

+ Crapautee, crapotee. Obs. [A deriv. of 
crapot, Crapaud.] = Crapaud 2, Toadstone. 

a 1440 Thomas of Erceld. 1. 52 Compaste all with crapotee, 
Stones of Oryente, grete plente. c 1460 Emare 94 Full of 
Stones ther hit was pyght. .Of crapowtes and nakette. 

Crape (kr^ip), sh. (In 7 crespe.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.F, cripe, in i6th c. crespe 
{^^tissu crespe), sb. use oi crespe adj. Crisp, crisped, 
minutely curled or frizzled.] 

1 . A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any twill, of highly twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, so as to have a crisped or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The name originally comprised fine 
worsted fabrics (see b.) ; but it is now chiefly 
limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
much used for ladies’ mourning dresses, and for 
funereal trimming and draping. 

Sometimes specifically called English crape (gripe anglais). 
For similar fabric.^ of other colours or material the French 
form Crepe (which has retained the wider meaning of the 
word) is now used by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qualifications, as in Cantonox China crape 
—cripe de Ckme, \crapede$se-Cripe lisse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or ‘ figure ’ ; see also crape cloth 
below. The ‘crape’ for which Norwich was formerly 
famous, was a plain cloth of silk warp and worsted weft, 
which afterwards degenerated into bombazine', see the 
latter word (quot.s. 1789-1831). 

X633 J‘ Done Hist. Septuagint 179 Tunicks of Crespe. 
xBZsLond.Gccz. No. 2001/5, 2 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwich 
Cmpe, and two Pieces of mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Settle Refi. Dryden 59 White crape or any 
other sort 01 white dress. X702 Order in Council 8 Mar. in 
Lend, Gaz. No. It will be allowed as full and proper 

Mourning, to wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. 1721 Swift Epil. to Play Wks. 
1755 III. n. 182 Proud Roxana, fir'd with Jealous rage, 
"With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 1727 [see 
Craped]. 1820 Scott Monasi. xvii, He could discern the 
outline of the bush, as through a veil of fine crape. X858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade s. v. Crape, Aerophanes, crape-lesse, 
and gauze are either white or coloured. X882 Miss Braddon 
Mnt. Royal II. iv. 82 That’s the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps. 
plural. X709 Steele Toiler No. 76 1» i His Wenches are 
in plain Pinners and Norwich Crapes. 

D. In the 1 8th c., 'a sort of thin worsted stuff, 
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of which tHe dress of the clergy is sometimes made’ 
(Bailey 1755 ) ; hence, sometimes put for those 
who are dressed in ‘ crape the clergy, a clergy- 
man ; see also crape-gown, -man^ etc. in 3 b. 

1682 [see in 3 b], 

1699 Qfmtn Dispens. i. (1730) 144 Avoid th’ Inclemencies 
of aiorning Air, And leave to tatter’d Crape the Drudgery 
of Pray’n 1733 Pope £p. Cobham 136 A Saint in crape is 
twice a Saint in lawn, A Judge is just, a Chanc'Ilor juster 
still. I7S4 G- CoLMAN in Connoissettr No. i, Jan., Those 
tattered crapes said to ply here for occasional burials or 
sermons. 1753 Johnson, Crape, a thin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made, 17^ 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy'^V.%. 1812 IV. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter’d crape. 

2. a. A band of crape worn round a hat, etc., in 
token of mourning, to. A piece of crape drawn 
over the face as a disguise. 

1763 Brit, Mag. IV. 547 That hat. .To set it off, a mourn- 
ing crape must deck. 2784 Cowper Task in. 802 Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent through the 
traveller’s temples. 1813 Examiner 8 Feb. 84/2 He [a high- 
wayman] pulled down a crape over his face. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair xli, A white hat with a crape round it. 

3. attrih. and Comb. a. attrib. {or adjC) Of crape ; 
connected with crape. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 64 f 2 His Crape Hatband. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xli, My fatlier seized his hat. .tore off 
the crape weepers and . . threw them on the floor. 1833 Ure 
Philos. Mamif. 255 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mnt. Eojyal 11. \iL 136 The folds of 
her white crape fichu. 

to. Co7nb.y as crape- dresser., -dyer, -scourer, 
-wreath \ crape-like, -shrouded ; crape-cloth., 
a woollen material to which a crape-like appearance 
is given, used for mourning; crape faced a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
t crape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
English clergymen (see i b) ; hence forape-gown- 
man, fcrape-man, a clergyman ; crape-nxyrtle, a 
Chinese shrub, Lagerstrcemia indica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of crumpled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern U.S 

1837 Whitlock Trades (1842I 490 * Crape- dresser. 
1838 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re-stiffens crape 
with gum water. Ibid., *Crape-Dyer, a tradesman who re- 
dresses and improves black crape. 2813 Milman Fazio 
(1821) IS Robbers, black *crape-faced robbers. 2682 {tiile\ 
Speculum *Crape-Gownorum, Or, a Looking-glass for the 
young Academicks. 2706 HearneC<7//<?(?^.(i885 1 . 309 Anew 
Pudding-sleeve Crape Gown. 2682 ‘ Philanax Misopappas ’ 
Tory Plo^, ynd Pt. 3 High-flown *Crape-Gown-men, that 
thunder briskly against the Dissenters. 2881 J. E. H. 
Thomson Upland Tar>t 55 The dank and *crape-like moss, 
2887 Yl.H.yiQoxi Illusir.Books 51 Amultitude of tiny crape- 
like markings or folds. 2826 Scott Woodst, i, The lazy 
*crapemen of Oxford, bouncing priests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat. 1830 B, Taylor Eldorcuio i. (1862) 6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the ^crape 
myrtle. 1882 Cable Meed. Delphine ix. 48 This side door- 
way . . was overarched . . by a crape-myrtle. 2523 Land. 
Gaz. No. 6385/4 Andrew Gayney. .*Crape-Scowerer. 288a 
Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal II. vii. 136 The heavy *crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. 2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 Great 
clouds of dark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
*crape.wreaths of our first imprisonment. 

t Crape, vX Obs. [a. F. creperi—OF. cresper^ 
Pr. crespar, It. crispare L. crispdre to curl, crisp, 
crimp, f. crispus : see Cbisp a.'] trans. To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly ; to crimp, to frizzle. 

^ 2786 Mad. D’Arblay Diaiy zq July, The hour, .for curl- 
ing and craping the hair. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. Frccnce 
1. 185 Here is., no craping or frizzing the hair. 1822 W. 
Irving Braceh. Hall (,1845; 18 Hair craped and powdered 

Crape (kr<?ip), vA [f. Crape trans. To 
cover, cloihe, or drape with crape. To crape it 
(colloq.) : to wear crape in mourning. iransf. 

2813 Hist, y, Decastro IV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces blacked or craped ran , . and intercepted my retreat. 
2863 Dilke Greater Brit. II. 147 The moon was still 
craped with a ceaseless roll of cloud. 2892 Macrae G. 
GilfUlan 128 notc,^ I crapit it neen when my man deed, I wis 
gled to be rid o' him. 

Crape, obs. pa, t. of Creep. 

Craped (kr^'pt), ///. a. [f. Crape $h. and 

1. Crisped, crimped, minutely curled or crinkled. 

1727-32 Chamber^ Cycl. s. v. Crape, Crapes are either 

craped, i.e. crisped, or smooth. A.dvertiser 21 

Nov. 2/2 Two yellow craped feathers in the front. 

2. Covered, robed, or draped with ci*ape. 

1830 T. A. Trollope Impress. o/ Wand. ii. 26 The Nea- 
politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th, 1. x, She is 
standing long and craped beside the fire. 

Cra*pe-£s}l. [Cf. Norse krappr compressed, 
LG. krapp hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.] Cod- 
fish salted and hardened by pressure. 

^ 2836 Kane Ard. Expl. I. xi. 22 We saw the cod fi.sh here 
in all the stages of preparation, .the stockfish dried in the 
open air without salt, crape fish salted and pressed. 

Crape3i (kr^^’pen), a. rare. [f. Crape j^.+ 
-EN 4 ] Formed of crape. 

1862 Wynter Soc. Bc'^s 138 The foremost row [of caps] 
confronted me with all the severity of crapen folds. 

Oraple, obs. variant of Grapple sb. and v. 

[OF. grape, grapin, etc,, varied with cr- forms.] 


1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vziL 40 The monstrous Scorpion 
. .with ugly eraples crawling. 1620 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Vid. IL xxviii. Still he thought he felt their eraples tears 
Him by the heels back to his ugly denne, 1622 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 5 Fearfully sinne they against this ex- 
ample, who. .craple and couple livings together. 

Grapnel, obs. form of Grapnel. 

Grapon, -owte, -otee, obs. var. Crapaud, 
Crapautee. 

Grapper, obs. form of Cropper, pigeon, 

Crappie (krae-pi). U.S. Also crappd, croppie. 
A species of sunfish, Porno xys annularis^ found in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

2862 G. F. Berkeley Sporism. W. Prairies ili. 42 A fish 
they call the crappee. Ibid. xxii. 363 The crappe . . very 
like our fresh- water bream. 1889 Farmer Did. Amer., 
Croppie. 

Grappin, Sc. dial. f. Cropping. 

Cra*ppit-liead« Sc. [Crappit has the form 
of a pa. pple, of a vb. crap or cjvp, not otherwise 
found, but compared by Jamieson with earlier 
Du. krappen to fill the crop of, cram (a capon, 
etc.).] The head of a haddock stuffed with the 
roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices. (Jamieson.) 

2823 Scott Guy M. xxxii, I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too. 1816 
— Aniiq. vi, Here is fish and sauce, and crappit-heads. 
2862 Ramsay Re7mn. Ser. 11. 64 ‘Eat crappit heads for 
supper last night and was the waur o’t'. 

Craps: see Crap sb.^, esp. sense 3 . 

II Cra'pula. Obs. [L. crapula excessive drink- 
ing, inebriation, intoxication, ad. Gr. KpanrbLkrj 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives.] 

1. The sickness or indisposition following upon a 
drunken or gluttonous debauch. 

a 2687 Cotton Poe77is, Night Quatrains (1689) 248 The 
drunkard . . when he wakes . . shall find A cropala remains 
behind. 1722 Bailey, Crapula, a Surfeit by over-eating 
and drinking : Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. 

2. A resin or drug productive of intoxication : a 
Latin use. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 424 If the wine when it is new be 
mighty and strong, they put in the more of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

il Cra'pule. [F., ad. L. crapula 2 *=prec. 

a 2687 H. More is cited by Worcester. 

Orapxilence (kr 3 e*pi«lens). [f. Crapulent : 
see -ENOE.] 1. Sickness or indisposition resulting 
from excess in drinking or eating. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, surfeiting by over-eating. 

*755 Johnson, Crapulence, drunkenness, sickness by in- 
temperance. 

2. Gross intemperance, esp. in drinking; de- 
bauchery. 

2823 R. Ward Tremaine I, xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities, .were lost in this crapulence. 2839 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 163 The men are 
idle and debauched, .spending their days in unbroken 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

t Cra’pulency, Obs. rare-^. [See -enct.] 
•=-prec. sense 2 . 

1631 Biggs New Disp. f 270 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life be the actions of a sound state. 

Crapulent (krse*pi*<'lent), a. [ad. L. erdpu- 
lent-us very much intoxicated, f. crapula '. see 
above, and cf. viitolenfus, viole7itusC\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to crapulence ; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, etc. 

1636 Blount . surfeiting or oppres.sed 

with surfeit. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb, (1695' 229 
In crapulent cases, and after a drunken Debauch. 1863 
Possib. of Creation 2S7 When the collective wisdom of the 
country was in an intensely crapulent state. 

2. Given to gross intemperance. 

2888 Open Cmert 12 Apr. 88 1 The crapulent monks. 

t Crapnle’ntal, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. erdpu- 
leoit-us + -AL.] Of or pertaining to crapulence. 

2620 Venner Via Recta ii. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. 

Crapulous (krse piwbs), iz. In 6 crapulus. 
[ad. L. C7'dpulds-us, f. crapula : cf. F. crapuleux.2 

1. Characterized by gross excess in drinking or 
eating ; intemperate, debauched. 

1336 Belle NDEN Cm*. (1821) I; xxiv, Throw thair 
crapulus and schamfull glutone. 1722 Bailey, Crapulous, 
given to Gluttony. 2789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) f h 
579 His distres.ses and his crapulous habits. 2839 Ld. 
Brougham Statesitt. Geo. Ill (ed. 2) 210 The crapulous life 
which her future successor led. 2834 Badham Halieuf. 434 
After one of these crapulous repasts. 1862 J. Thrupp 
Sax, Hotne vii. 217 Under the Danish kings the monks 
were more crapulous than ever. 

2. Suffering from the effects of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from drunkenness. 

*755 Johnson, Crapulous . sick with intemperance. 1802 
S\T). Smith Wks. 1859 I. 22/2 The crapulous eructations of 
a drunken cobbler. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (2857) 
1 1 1. Ivi. 142 Men who spend their evenings over their wine 
and awake crapulous in the .morning. 2876 Bartholow. 
Mat. Med. (1879^ 8$ Crapulous diarrhoea and dysentery are 
not benefited by them. 

Cra*pTilous 3 xess^ [f. prec. + -ness.] State 
or quality of being crapulous. 


2830 Merivale Rom. Emp. ^2865) 1 . iv. 187 The crapu- 
lousness of his sententious colleague. 1890 Sat. Rev. t 
Nov. 525/2 Culminating, .in mere crapulousness. 

Crapy ;kr^^pi), a. [f. Crape sb.^ -y ^.] 

1. Of the texture or appearance of crape; re- 
sembling crape. 

1833 Kane Gfin7zell Exp. xxvii. 221 , 1 was soon enveloped 
in crapy mist. 2892 Harper's Mag. June 28/1 My pretty 
black butterfly, .spun his crapy white-streaked halo among 
the leaves. 

2. Of crape ; clothed or draped in crape. 

1835 Chafnk. y mil. 111. 97 The tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderment.s have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex. 2892 G. Meredith One of our 
Conq. HI. xiii. 276 I’ve had crapy processions all day before 
my eyes. 

Orare, obs. var. of Crater. 
erase, erased, etc., obs. ff. Craze, Crazed, etc. 
Crasll (kraej^ v. Also 4 crasscli©, 5 craschy n, 
crayscliyn, 5-6 crasshe. [An onomatopoeic 
word having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to clctck and clap : see Clash, Dash. There 
are possible associations also with erase, craze 
(though here the a has been long, and the s pro- 
nounced as z prob. from the 14 th c.). The mod .Scan- 
dinavian langs. show Icel. krassa ‘ perfricare, dila- 
cerare ’ (Haldors.), Sw. krasa, Da. kretse to crackle, 
and the phrases Sw. sld i kras, Da. gd i kras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

1. fi'ans. To break in pieces with violence and 
noise ; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 
(Now somewhat 7'are.) 

l a X6px> Morte Arth. 1109 The creest and }?e coronalle,. 
with liis clubb he crasschede doune. 2335 Coverdale Amos 
ii. 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sender, a 2700 B E. Did. 
Cant. Crew, Crash, to kill. 2718 Pope Iliad iv. 602 The 
pond’rous stone . . crashed the solid bone. 2840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge lix, Crashing the branches as he went. 2849 
Robertson Serm. ist Ser. x. (1866) 271 The tempest that 
crashes down the forest. 2834 LandorX^'//. A znerican 41 
To see the valorous and adventurous crasht by the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. 

fh. Jig. To discuss with violence and noise; to 
‘ thrash out Obs. rare. 

a x6qo Hacket Abp. Williams II. 42 He thought 

them [Calvinistic controversies] . . worthy of crashing in the 
schools, but not in the Church. 

C. To force or drive with a crash or with crash- 
ing; to cause to come or go with a crash. 

2832 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 272 'Two women 
literally crashing hoarse thunder out of a piano. 2866 
Kingsley ii. 67 Two other knights crashed their 

horses through the brushwood. 

2. intr. To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck ; to smash, 
break up. rare, (First quot. of doubtful sense.) 

*535 Cover DALE Amos ii. 13 Like as a wayne crassheth, 
y* is full of sheaues. 2803 J. Bryant in Naval Chron. IX. 
240 At the first blow his head crashed, 
to. To move or go with crashing, 

2694 Acet. Sev. Late Voy. tu (ijix) 44 Crashing and 
grinding against each other, 2836 Sr avii.ey Sinai ^ Pal. 
1. !i858j 89 The rocks, .overlap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they would crash over you. i860 T. Martin tr. Horace 
179 He crash'd through the fray with his terrible spear, 
2870 \uOY7E\x, Study Wind. (1886) 24 Some .. hand would 
crash through them and leave them dangling brokenly. 

1 3. a. trans. To strike (the teeth) together with 
noise ; to gnash. Obs. 

^2440 Promp. Parv, 100 Crasebyn, as tethe, fremo, 
fro7tdeo. 2330 Palsgr. 501/1, I knowe a foole that wyll 
crasshe hia tethe togyther. 1600 Fairfax vii. xlii. 

125 He shakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire. 2646 
F. Hawkins Youth's Bekav. ub63) 2 Pub not thy teeth nor 
crash them. 

f to. 7h crash with the teeth, in same sense. Ohs. 
1530 Palsgr. 500/2 I crasshe with my tethe togj^tber,^!? 
grinche. 2580 Baret Alv. C 157S He crasheth terribly 
with his teeth. 

t e. To crush with the teeth ; to Craunch. 

1330 Palsgr. 501/1 Herke ho we he crassheth these grystels 
hytwene his tethe. 2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, ii. 21 Swine 
haue also crashed and broken akorns. 1614 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet 147 A Lyon shall crash their bones. 2622 
Bp. Hall Ser7n. Wks. (1627)493 Some crashed inpeeces by 
the teeth of lions. 2730 -6 [see Craunch]. 

fd. intr. (for passive) Togo to pieces noisily 
between the teeth. Obs. 

1523 Barclay Egloges a. (1570) B iij/2 Betwene thy tethe 
oft time the coles crashes. 2330 Palsgr. 501/1, I crasshe, 
as a thynge dothe that is cryspe or britell hytwene ones 
tethe, crespe. 

4. To make the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many hard bodies dash- 
ing and breaking together, f Formerly also, to 
make a crackling noise. 

2563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 b, Tinne is. -very porose. . 
which causeth it to crash, when it is broken or bitten, 2583 
Stanvhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 20 Crash do the rent tacklings 
\stridorque rudentum). 2653 H. More .< 4 w/z’c/. (1662) 

99 Something yet crash'd in his belly, as if there were a 
Bag of Glass in it. a 2772 Gray Wks. (1807) I. 41 Pikes 
must shiver . . Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 2822 
Byron Vis. yudg.Xix., Here crash’d a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 18^ Skeat Uhlands 69 O’erhead 'the 

rolling thunders crash. 
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5. The vb. stem is used ad verbiallj-j usually with 
the : cf, etc. 

1760 Goldsm. C/V. xiv. (1:837) S 4 Crash went half-a- 
dozen dragons ui>on the marble hearthstone. *805 Southey 
Madoc m Asf, Crash with that, The Image fell. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown ai Ox/, vil ^.1.889) 61 Crash went the 
slight deal boards. 

Crasl. \krDeJ), [f. Ceashz^.] 

1. The loud and sudden sound as of a hard body 
or number of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being dashed to the ground or against each 
other ; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud music, etc. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from the action as exemplified in sense 2.) 

1580 Baret yJ Z?/. C 1575 A crash, the noise of a thing 
that is broken,, 1602 Shak. /dam.ju ii. 498 Sense- 
iesse Illium. .Stoopes to his Bace, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pj'rrhus eare. ^ i8oa Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral 7 '. (1816) 1 . XV. xzo The windows were,. demolished 
with a terrible crash. 1818 Mrs- Pnmkmst. vi, 

The thunder burst with a terrific crash- 1S60 Tyndael Glac- 
I. ii. 12 I'he echos of the first crash. 

2. The breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent percussion ; the shock of 
such bodies striking arid smashing each other. 

17. . Pope l¥)ks. 1886, X. 263 The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. [But cf. Crush jA] 1718 — Iliad xvi, 928 
The whole forest in one crash descends. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Re7>.i.tx. i, The oak, .when with far-sounding crash it falls. 

b. The action of falling to ruin suddenly 
and violently; spec, sudden collapse or failure of 
a financial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. ii. (Bohn) 424 A rapid .series 
of explosions (.in mercantile language, a crash), and a conse- 
quent precipitation of the general system. 1848 Macaulay 
Mist. En^. II. 663 With what a crash, .would the whole 
vast fabric of society have fallen I 1889 G* ffen Agsi. 
Bimetallism {xZgz} 1x9 At the cost of a financial crash to 
which the world has yet seen no parallel. 1890 Spectator 
12 July, A great crash is expected in South America. Both 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-speculating. 

1 3. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, etc. ; 
a short spell, spurt. Oks, 

1^9 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly N ij h, To recreate 
theim selves with sportyng tales a crashe, ctS75 Fulke 
Confui, Furg (1577) 40 But first he must rayle a crash 
at the forsaken Protestantes, xS9x R. Turnbull is 
/as, 75 They haue a .spirt, a crash, a fit at the worde, and 
leaue off. <2x65* Brome Neso Acad. iii. i. Come, Gentle- 
men, shall we have a cra.sh at cards ? 1707 W. Hanbury 
Ckariiies Ch. Langton 16S We could not have a friendly 
crash, hut we must be troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parts. 

Crash. (kra?j), sb:L [Of uncertain origin: cf. 
Huss. krashemna coloured linen.] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, etc. 

i8x* J. Smyth Customs 125 A coarse sort of narrow 

Russia Linen, .commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling. xSfiy F. H. Ludlow Little Bro. 79 There is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors! 189a 
Daily Ne^vs 3 Sept. 2/6 Coarse linens, such as canvas and 
crashe.s. 

b. attrih. Made of crash. 

X87S Miss Bird Sandwich /j/. (1880) ro6 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraffe. Pall Mall G. 2 June 14/1 Strong 
white ‘ cra.sh ’ bags. 

Crashing (krje jig), vbl sh. [f. Crash v. + 
-INO k] The action of the verb Crash, q. v. 

CX440 Prom^. Panu xoo Cracchynge of tethe. (1x450 
Merlin 155 The crassinge of speres. 1579 Gosson Sck. 
Abuse 55 The Byrde Trocnilus with cra.shing of her 
bit awakes the Crocodile, 1786 tr. Beckfordls Fathek{xB6Z) 
46 The crashing of bones. 1847 L. Hunt Men, IVomen, 
^ B. I. xii. 212 The horrible crasning of the tempest. 

Cra*shing,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING ^.] That 
crashes ; that makes a crash ; that breaks, falls, 
etc., with a crash ; see the vb. 

x^o Baret a tv. G 300 A gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, stridor. 1697 Dryden AEneid xn. 464 The broad axe 
enters with a crashing sound. 1718 Pope Iliad xin. 773 
The crashing bones. 1833 H. Martineau Cinnamon ^ P. 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder then came, peal upon peal, 1884 
Athenseum 8 Mar. 307/1 Remaining unmoved amid a crash- 
ing universe, and so forth. 

fb. Crashing lead an old appellation of tin, 
jfrom its crackling when bent. Obs. (See Crash v. 4.) 

1678 R. Russell Geber nr. n. 11. ii. 175 Crashing Lead, 
which is called White and in the Sentence of Art, J upiter. 

U Crasis (kr^i-sis). [Gr. Rpaais mixture, com- 
bination (also in the grammatical sense below), 
f. Kep'xwvvai to mix.] 

1. The blending or combination of elements, 
“humours^, or qualities, in the animal body, in 
herbs, etc. fa. As a permanent characteristic : 
Composition, constitution, temperament, ‘com- 
plexion’. 0b$. 

x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle 11. 647 His bodies crasis is 
angelicall. i66z Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (1682) 32 He 
had transmitted . . that excellent. .temper of body; which 
should have been like his own happy crasis. 1768 Month. 
Rev. 507 They have imagined them [animal spirits] of a 
somewhat diverse crasis. ,in different bodies. 1759 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy I- xi, [Yorick] seemed not to have had one 
single drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis. ■ 
fig, 165* Evelyn State of France Misc. Writ. ('1805) 95 
The complexion and crasis of this body politick. 1677 H.ale 
Prim. Orig. Man. il ii. 61 Tliere are lodged in the very 
crasis and constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 


a ty34 North Exam. \. iii. § 91 (x74o) 186 But the Crasis 
of i’imes mu.st account for all such Indecencies. 

b. The combination of ‘ humours ^ or qualities 
constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 
or diseased) condition. ? Ohs, 
x6oz 7.ttd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ii. i. fArb.) 21, I have 
considered of the crasis, and syntoraa of your disease. 
1670 Maynw.aring Vita Sana L 6 Virulent purgatives, that 
alienate the erases or ferments of the parts. 1767 GoocK 
Treat. Wounds I. 75 In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
1836 Todd Cyct. Anat. 1 . 418/b, In malignant petechial 
fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder. 

■f e. In wider sense : Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Obs. 

1677 Hale Coniempl. ir. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 440 A most pleasant Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, Thoughts and Operations. 

2. Cr. Gram. The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong ; as in for koX ^701, rc^vojxa for to 

tvofia. 

The explanation given in quot. 1836 is that of the late 
Greek Grammarians, and in the Greek Grammars of the 
16th c. 

18:53 E. Robinson tr. Buttmann's Larger Grk. Grant. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus . . (1) by elision with the apostrophe ; 
and (2) by contracting both syllables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. 1836 Edin. Acad. Grk. Rudiments (ed. 
4) 14 There are three modes of contraction : Crasis^ Synsere- 
sis, and Syncope. Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels : as Tayeoc Tt i,\ou?. 1863 W. Smith 
tr. Curtius' Grk. Gram. § 16 It [the coronis] indicates., 
a crasis . . or contraction of two words. Ibid. § 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost. 
tCrask, Obs.~^ (See quot.) 
c x/ppoPromp. Parv. too Craske, or fryke of fatte [ZT. crask, 
or lustj*], crassus. [Thence in Minsheu, Halliwell.] 

If Craspedon, -dum (kras-spAlffn, -di/m). Zool. 
PL craspeda (-da). [Gr. Kpaa-nehov edge, border: 
the form in -nm is mod. Latin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread-cells, fonning the 
border of the mesentery in Actiuozoa. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. loi Along the free margin.s of the 
mesenteries. , occur certain . .convoluted cords, charged with 
thread-cells, and termed Craspeda. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. 240 This thickening is the mesenterial 
filament or craspedon. 

Craspedote (krse'spzdffot), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
type KpaaiT€5ooT-4s bordered, f. KpaavfSov {see prec.). 
Hence mod.L, Craspedota pL] Applied to those 
Medusae which have a velum or inturned border 
along the margin of the * bell k 
x88S Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 248 A Medusa 
with a velum is said to be Craspedote. Such Medusse 
characterize the Craspedota^ one of the two main sub- 
divisions of the class Hydrozoa. 

Crass (krses), a. [ad. L. crass'us solid, thick, 
dense, fat, etc. Cf. F, crasse fern. adj. (16th c. in 
Littre) ; OF. had cras^ now gras.'] 

1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat rare. 

154s Raynold Byrth Mankynde 12 The bottome of the 
mother or wombe is more crasse, thycke, and flesshy. 1^6 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 91 A crasse and furaide 
exhalation. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (,1723) 29s 
Particles, which are more crass and ponderous. 1715 tr. 
Pancirolhts Rerum Mem. 1 . i. ix. 23 Of all Unguents., the 
most crasse and thickest. x866 Treas. Bot.s.y.f The leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much more fleshy, have been called 
crass. X884 J. CoLBOitviE Hicks Pasha x8o A crass, gluey 
substance. 

f b. Said of things material as opposed to im- 
material or spiritual, Ohs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exem^. n. Ad Sec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the inheritance of the earth, in the cras.se materiall sense. 
1653 More Antid. Atfi. iii. vi. § 7 Whatsoever is crass 
and external leaves stronger Impress upon the Phansie. 
1664 — Synops. Prpph. 217 Bearing strongly upon the 
phancy by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 

2. Of personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial : Gross; grossly dull or stupid, ‘ dense k 

1660 R. CoKs yustice Vind. 20 Where the phantasie , . is 
crass and dull and moves slowly. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. 
ixo An undoubted and conspicuous piece of the cra-ssest 
Anti-christianism. 1^9 TVwtf’sao Aug. 8/3 A free Press, .to 
..dispel the cra.ss ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith iii. 108 The crass material- 
ism which talks about the brain secreting thought as the 
liver secretes bile. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ck. 
291 The crasser forms of religion. 

b. Of persons : Grossfy stupid, ‘ dense * ; grossly 
insensitive or imrefined (rare). 

x86i Thackeray P/^zVyS viii, Your, .undeserved good for- 
tune. .has rendered you bard, cold, crass, indifferent. 187a 
Geo. Euqt Middlen^ xvi. Crass minds.. whose reflective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump. 1877 Black 
XX. 41878) 161 This crass idiot. 

Crass (kroes), jA [An abbreviation of the 
specific name erassieot'nis.'l A collector’s name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Bunodescrassicornis. 

1857 Wood Comm. Ohj. Seashore vi, Bimodes crassi- 
cornis. .is much too long a title for everyday use, and so it 
is contracted into ‘ Crass ’. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh, 
101 The glossy anemone is useless, but the firm solid cra.ss 
makes the best possible lure for cod. 

t Cra'ssament. Obs. [ad. L. crassdmentum : 
see next] The thick part of a non-homogeneous 
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liquid, which solidifies or settles; lees, dregs, 
sediment 

161S Grooke Body 53 All the spermaticall partes 

are generated of the Crassament or body of the .seede. 1657 
To-MLiNson 592 The crassament that remains 

is called Powder of Mercury. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 
(ed. 2) 179 The^ other solid parts of the body, .are made of 
the same crassiment of seed. 

II Crassamentlim (kr 0 ssame*nt:pm). Pkys. 
[L. ; =. thickness, thick sediment, dregs, £ crassdre 
to thicken, f. crassus Crass tz,] f a. = prec. b. spec. 
The solid jelly-ltke part of coagulated blood, con- 
sisting of fibrin with blood-corpuscles entangled 
in it ; the clot, coagulnm. 

1657 Physical Dici.^ Crassamen^ or Crassanwitmn^ 
wine- lees. i:;;r3o-6 Bailey (folio), Crassamenhmt (with 
some Anatomists) the crupr of blood, or that part which 
. . forms the Coagulum, in opposition to the Serum in 
which it swims. 1783 S. Chapman in Med. Connmm. 1 . 283 
The crassamentum was rather loo.se in its texture. 1874 
Jones & Siev- Pathol Anat. 28 I'he quantity contained in 
the crassamentum is not much inferior to that in the serum. 
Cra'ssantly, a. : see Crabdantply. 

Crassebe, crassbe, obs. ff. Crash. 

Crasse, Crassete, obs. IF. Cress, Cresset. 
t Cra*ssic, Cra*ssid, a. Obs. rare-^. [Bad 
formations from L. crass-m Crass a., on erroneous 
analogies.] = Crass. 

C1700 D. G. Harangues of Quack Doctors 3 Tliey purge 
the Brain from all Crassick Cloudifying Humours. 1838 
Blackw. Mag. XLIIL 136 Displaying, .the most crassid 
and dark ignorance. 

il Crassi‘ties. Ohs. [L. crassitks density, f. 
crassus Crass.] Density, materiality. 

1659 More hnmort. Soul (1662) 120 It is manifest that 
the Crassities of Matter is every where alike. 1678 Cud- 
worth IntelL Syst, 3S9 His one Ens mu.st needs be devoid 
of body, because if it had any crassities in it, it would have 
parts. Ibid. S04 In a, .Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
of a Mortal Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori- 
fied..Body. 

Crassitude (krasj*sitiz7d). [ad. L. crassiludo, 
f. crassus Grass a.] 

1 1 . Thickness (of dimension). Ohs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 429 Of the clave Ls best an 
handful greet xn crassitude. .And cubital let make her longi- 
tude. 1509 A. M. tr, Gaielhouer's Bk. Physicke y^-^fx 
Spreade this foresayed on that peece of cloth, the crassitude 
of the^ back of a knife. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Try also 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard 
bodies percussed. 1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) go A 
stone.. not five feet in length and much less in_ crassitude. 
1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crassitude of Ground-plates. 

t b. Solid content, volume. Ohs. rare. 

157X Digges Paniom. in. i. ^j, Multiplye the length with 
the oredth, and the Product in the thicknesse, so haue ye 
the Content or Crassitude. 

f 2. Thickness of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution). Obs. 

x6i3 R. C 'Table Alpk. (ed. 3\ Crassitude, fa[tlnes or 
thicknesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 773 The D^d Sea.. is of 
that Crassitude, as Living Bodies, cast into it, have been 
bom up, and not sunk. 1653 H. More Conject. Cahbal. 
(1713) 189 A mere Vacuum .. no crassitude any where. 
182a (j<TQX> Study of Med. 1183.^^ IV. 46.^ A. .case, in which 
the same crassitude was found m the skm of an infant. 

3. The state or quality of being crass : a. Coarse- 
ness, grossness (of ignorance, etc.); b. Gross 
ignorance or stupidity, excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ‘ density*; an instance of this. 

£67^ G. R. tr. Boyaiuai/s Tkeai. World n. 318 The 
Crasitude of Apprehension of our Senses. 1824 Landor 
Jmag. Conv. xvii. Wks. 1846 1 . 108 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of his ignorance. xSfis Dublin Univ. Mag. II. 32 
They., are not panic stricken by ..Colenso’s crassitudes, 
x^i M. CouAiis Mrq. ^ Merck. II. x. 292 Amy, not being 
afflicted with crassitude, soon did her work admirably. 

tCra*SSity, Obs. rare. [ad. h. cf'ossitds ot 
crassUus, i. crass~us : see -ITY.] —Crassitude. 
1656 in Blount 

Crassly (krse'sli), adit. [f. Crass tz. + -ly 2.] 
Coarsely; grossly, ‘densely*; see the adj. 

1664 H. More Iniq. \i. 217 Being so crassly dis- 

covered and described, xSS;^ Lockyer in Nature XXVII. 
250 The artist was crassly ignorant of the phenomena he 
attempted to represent. 

Crassness (kras-snus). [f. as prec. -f - ness.] 
The quality of being crass; (physical) density 
{ohs .^ ; coarseness, grossness ; gross dullness or 
stupidity. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde Hhh iv, The crassenesse 
or thickenes of the inner coote. i66x Origeu's Opin. in 
Phenix (T72X) I. 69 As well . , a Terrestrial Crassness, as. . 
a Spiritual Tenuity. 1664 H. More MysL Iniq. xvi. 56 
The crasseness . . of these Superstitions. 1883 Standard 24 
July 5/3 A crassness of vulgarity and presumption. 

tCra*SSOlIS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. crass-us 
Crass - h -ous : cf. F. crassetix (in Pare i6th c.), 
dirty, sordid.] Crass a. 

X708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxii. (1737) 100 The Servitude 
of crassous Ignorance, 1788 H. Clarke School Candidates 
(1877) 20 The imputation of crassous ignorance. 

Il Cra'SSiLla. Bot. [med.L. Crassula, dim. of 
crassa (sc. herhd) thick: see Crass.] A name 
applied by the mediaeval herbalists to some species 
of Sedum, esp. Orpine ; but now limited (by Dil- 
lenius) to a genus of succulent plants, chiefly South 
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African, the type of the N. O. Cj'assuiace^j which 
includes the Stonecrops, Hoiiseleeks, Echeveria, etc. 

£•1400 Lanfram's Cirurg. 331 Crassula major is a good 
repercussif for cool mater. 1671 Salmon Syn, Med. ni. xxii. 
40Q O^ine. Crassula is_a good wound herb. 1885 W. Gres- 
well in Macm, Mag> Feb. 279/2 Heaths, orchids, crassula;, 
and wild geraniums. 

Hence CrassuLla-ceous a. JBoL, of the Natural 
Order Crassulacest., of which Crassula is the type, 
f Orassnlent, Obs-^ lll^^crassus Crass: 
cf. crapulentll 

3656 Blount Ghss&gr,.^ Crassuleni {crassidenius), full of 
grossness, very fat. 

t C?ra*ss^, Obs, Also erassie. [f. Crass 
or L. crass-m-h-Y.] a. *= Crass, coarse, thick, 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ; — F. crasseux. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Goose Wks. i. loS'a 
Geometi^ would lose the Altitude, The erassie Longitude 
and Latitude. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xvi, (1655) 109 They 
take off the scumme or crassy part, 1858 Sala ^ourfi. due 
North 80 A miserable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 
tCrastiKL, Obs. rare, [a. OF. crastin the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. erdsiinum 
morrow, f. eras tomorrow + -/f7zz;j adj. suffi.K with 
words of time. Also written crastlno after the 
Latin form in dates, e. g. Crastino Sancti Vincentii.^ 
date of Statute of Merton, 20 Hen. 3 (Cowell).] 
The day after, the morrow ; the crastin of Trinity 
Term — the day after the last day of Trinity 
Term. 

1381 -a^FLETE WOOD Let, 14 Jan. in Ellis OHg. Lett. i. 212 
II. 284 Sounday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. 1585 — 
7 July ibidA. 216 11 . 296 Mundaye laste beinge the crastiiin 
of Trinitie Terme. 

•f Cra*stinate, v. Ohs.-^'^ [f. L. crastimtm : 
see prec.] » Procrastinate. So Crastiua-tioa 
-= Procrastination. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Crastmate. .to delay from day to 
day,^ to prolong. 1730^ Bailey (foHo^, CrastincUiof!^ a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Delaying, etc. 
*755 Johnson, CrasimatioUr delay. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
t Cra'sure. Obs. rare. [f. erase, Craze 7). + 
-ure, app. on analogy of F. forms like brisure 
(13th c.).] Breaking or cracking, fracture. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Smote iv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hyinself withouten erasure, 

Crasy, erasyd, obs. ff. Crazy, Crazed. 

-crat, -OCrat, suffix, formerly also -crate, im- 
mediately after F. -crate in aristocrate, dimocrate, 
formed from aristocrat ipee, democratique, with the 
sense *■ partisan of an aristocracy or aristocratic 
government, of a democracy or democratic govern- 
ment By an easy transition, aristocrate came at 
the French Revolution to he used for ‘a member 
of the aristocracy’, after which -'o)crat is now 
used in such formations as plutocrat, member of a 
plutocracy, cottonocrat, member of the cottonocracy, 
etc. Autocrat, F. autocrate, may have been fonned 
directly on, or with reference to, Gr. avTotcparrjs, 
but other cognate words were in earlier use, which 
see in their places. Hence -cratic, -cratical. 

Cratcll (knetj), sbA Forms : 2-3 crecche, 4 
creke, 4-5 cracclie, crachche, 4-6 craehe, 
cratclie, 6 orach., cretche, (6-7 dial, critch), 
6- cratch. [ME. crccche, a. OF. creche, cresche 
manger, crib=Pr. crepcha, crepia. It. greppiax-- 
Rom. type '^creppja, a. Ger. type ^C7'ippja (Goth. 
kribjo), whence OHG. chfdppa, Ger. krippe — OE, 
cribby Crib. Thus cratch and crib are in origin 
identical.] 

1 . A rack or crib to hold fodder for horses and 
cattle in a stable or a cowshed ; in early use some- 
times, a manger. Ohs. exc. dial. 

Gloss, to Nccka 7 H in Wright Voc. I. 106 In 
.stabulo .sit presepe {gloss creeche [? crecche]^. c 133a /F///. 
Palerue 3233 Queyntliche to lus cracche was corue .swiche 
a weie J>at men mi^t legge him [the hor.se] mete. 1383 
Wyclif Isa. i. 3 The o.xe kne; his weldere, and the asse 
the cracche of his lord. 1580 Barkt Alv. C 1530 A Crach 
orcribbe, PraeseplwH. 1598 Florio, Prese/io, a cratch, 
a rack, a manger, an oxe-.stall in a stable, a crib, 
or a critch. 1616 .Surfi,. & Markh. Cotmiry Farme 
91 Let his harne.s be tied, and he close made fast to 
the cratch. 1633 Urquhart Rahelais i. iv, Beeves fatned 
at the cratch in Oxe stalls. 1669 Worlidgf. Syst. Agric. 
ti68i) 324 Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. 1691 Ray 
Souih-cmmtry Wds., C^'ettek^ or Critch, a rack. 

b. Spec, applied to the ‘ manger ’ at Bethlehem 
where the infant Jesus was laid. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 260 Heo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid elutes biwrabbed. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 64 5 ^ sail 
fynd a chylde thar bounden In a creke, wit cloutes woun- 
den. 1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste bom 
sone, and wlappide him in cluthis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. a 13^ Kingesmyll Man's Est. x. (1380) 55 A 
stable was hi.s beste house, and acratche his cradle, a 1634 
Selden Table.i. (Arb.l p The Coffin of our Christmas Pies 
in shape long, is in imitation of the Cratch. 1636 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. ii. 13 From his cratch to bis cro.sp, he suf- 
fered many a little death all his life long. <21711 Ken 
Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 48 When we saw him in 
a cratch, a weak, And sucking Babe. 1884 C. D, Warner 
in Harper’s Mag. Dec. 9/2 The ^ cratch that is, the 
manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. . 
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f e. Astron, The star-cluster known as Prmepe 
(the manger), in the constellation Cancer. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clix. 667 The ascendant directed 
T’o the Cratch in the Crab. 

2. A movable rack for feeding beasts out of doors. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 70 It is necessary to make stand- 
ynge cratches to caste theyr fodder in. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbach’s Hush, iil (1586) 140 To feede them [sheep] at 
home in cratches. 16^ K. Holme Armoury n. 176, x 
Cratch, or Racks, to give. . Sheep, . meat in, in the Winter- 
time. 1831 Howitt Seasons 305 The farmer has driven his 
flocks into the farm-yard, where some Iionest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 
2o 8 It consists of a cratch in the centre for hay, and four 
mangers projecting from it for corn or roots; the whole 
roofed with boards and mounted on four wheel-s. 1870 
Auctioneer's Catal. in Mis.s Jackson Shropsk, Word-hk. 
s. V., Cratches and mangers. 1877 ibid. Two sheep-cratches. 

f 3. transf. A small house, a cot ; cf. Crib. Ohs. 

c 1325 Poettt Tunes Edm. II 75 in Pol. Songs (Camcleni 
327 He priketh out of toune..lnto a straunge centre, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4:. A wooden grating or hurdle ; a sparred frame 
or rack, for various purposes, local. 

138a Wyclif i Ckron. iv. 23 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
&iid in cratchis [1388 heggis]. 1613 Purchas J'ilgr. vii. 
ix. (1614) 6g6 In Bengo and Coanza they ate forced to .set 
vp. .houses upon cratches, /bid. ix, v. 844 Their Bouacan 
is a grediron of foure cratches. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
HI. iii. ^ 51 Poore bridge.s, onely made of a few cratches, 
thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them. 1804 
Hull Advertiser 2 Mar. 2/2 A large Bottle Cratch framed 
and tiled. 1863 Morton CycL Agric. II. Glass., Cratch 
iRutL), a sort of rack with two leg.s and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 1S63 E. Meteyard Life Wedgwood I. 201 
And hooked to the beams of the ceiling the great oak- made 
cratch for bacon. 1887 y. Chesh. Gloss, s. v., The cratch 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Cratches are likewise fastened 
round the sides of a cart in harvest-time,! to allow of 
a larger load being placed upon it. 

5. Comb., as cratch-yard, a yard containing 
cratches or racks for fodder. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Sm'7>ey i. x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on the fallowes next 
September. 1877 N W. Line. Gloss,, Cratch-yard. 

i* Cratcll, - tA- Obs. ox dial. [f. Cratch t^.] 

1. Some cutaneous disease attended with itching. 

<21300 Cursor M. 11823 (Cott.) Wit j?® ctache {Fairf 

skratting] him tok J?® scurf. 

2 . pi. A disease in the feet of horses ; the 
Scratches. Also a similar disease in sheep. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. §112 Cratches is a soraunce that. . 
appereth in the pastumes, lyke as the skyn were cut ouer- 
thwarte. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 11673) 3 ®® Cf the 
Cratches, or Rat.s’-tails. .This is a kinde of long scabby rifts 
growing . . on the hinder part, from the fevvter-lock up to tlie 
curb. Ibid. 476 Of the warts and cratches of sheep. — This 
di.sease .. doth annoy the sheep. 1877 in N. W, Line. 
Gloss, 

t Cratch, v. Obs. Forms: 5 creclien, 4-5 
cracclie, 5-6 craclie, cratch (e. [Etymological 
history obscure : somewhat similar forms are MDu., 
MLG. kratsai (mod. Du. and LG. h'assen), OHG. 
chrazzdn, MHG. kratzen, kretzen, G. kratzen ; also 
Da. kradse, Sw, kratsa. Of all these the original 
seems to be the OHG, chrazzon, which corresponds 
to a WGer. *kraitdn, app. the source of F. gralter, 
Pr., Sp. gratar. It. graitare. 

The Eng. may possibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LG. in i2-i3th c. ; but evidence is wanting. Scratch, 
which appeared in i6th c., appears to be a modification of 
cratch', see Scr-.] 

1. Hans. To scratch. 

c 1320 Or/co 78 She. .cracched hur tyl that sche can blede. 
1362 Langl. A PI. A, Prol. 154 He [the eat] wil , . Cracche 
vs, or do we vs. c Stans Puer 62 in Q. Elis. Acad., etc. 

58 Crache not hi fleche. 1547 Boorde Bre7>. Health 966 
A good payre of nayles to crache and clawe. *532 Huloet, 
Crxvtche out ones eyes, <?-r<rz£^t'r<r. 

b. absol. or intr. (usually for rejT) 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vii. 140 Ich crie and cracche with 
my kene nailes. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vir, ccxi. 282, .iii. of 
them all ra.sed the body of y" olcie egle, and the .iiii, was 
cratchynge at the olde eglys eyen. 1^7 Boorde Breo. 
Health ccxc. 96 Some do name it ych for the pacient must 
crache and clawe. 

2 . trans. To seize or snatch with, or as with, 
claws ; to scrape up greedily ; to grab. 

The first quot. is possibly an error for crochen or clechen. 

[<2x223 Juliana 35 Make me war &, wite me wiS his 
crefti crokes Fat ha me ne crechen.] 1377 Langl. P. PL B, 
XI. 139 A 1 clergye vnder cryste ne mi^te me cracche fro 
helle. 1364 Becon Wks. Pref. (1843) 26 He that doth no- 
thing but rake and take, cratch and .snatch, keep and sweep 
all that he can get. 1581 J. Bell Iladdon's A nsro. Osor, 
402 Their a*afty conveyaimce to cratche uppe the pence. 

Hence Cra'tcliing vbl sb, 

<:r320 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 876 He mot the bringge to swich 
ending, Ats hadde the bor for his cracheing, 1345 Ray- 
nof.d Byrth Mankynde Y vj, In kembyng or cratchinge of 
the heade. 

tCra-tclien, -ing. Oh. (exc. dial>, [app. 
the same as Cd&LOxm, crakan, with palatalized k\ 
but it has also the variant form Scratchin(g, as if 
associated with the pa,ir cratch, scratch.'] In pL 
The refuse of grease or tallow ; = Crackling sb. 3 . 

160X Holland Plmy H. 369 The . . grea,se . , is to pas-se 
through linnenhagsthat.it may be tried from all the gro.sse 
cratchens. 1688 R. 'B.oimr A rmottry ni. T02/2 Crave.s or 
Ci-atchens is the Dross of the Tallow. 1884 Ckesk., Gloss., 
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Craicherfts or Cratchings, (1) the dried up bits that remain 
after the rendering of lavd, used for making cratdiern cake.s ; 
(2) graves, from a chandler's refuse fat. 1S87 .S'. Chesh. Gloss., 
Crat chin, (x) one of the bits of flesh remaining after the 
‘ rendering down ’ of lard. 

f Cra*tclier« Obs. 7’are. [f. Cratch + -er ^.] 

One who scratches or scrapes up. 

XS14 Barclay Cyt.^- (Percy Soc.) 32 Hunters 

of ryches, Cratchers of coyne. 

Cratchet, obs, f. Crotchet. 

Crate (kr^Jt). Also 7 creat, (? 8 crade). [app. 
ad. L. trr< 5 /-/.y hurdle. 

But connexion with Du. krai basket, and its cognates is 
not impossible. Cf. esp. dial. Du. krai, kret, a ladder- 
shaped frame attached to the back of a wagon to extend its 
area.] 

1 1 . A hurdle or frame of parallel cross bars. Obs. 
x^z<^Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. i53iV72b, Saynt Laurence 
whan he laye rostynge on the yren crate. 

2. A large case, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for carr^dng crockery, glass, or other goods; 
any case or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
cariying fruit, etc. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 239/2 The Women of Lapland 
.. bear on their backs things like Pedlars Greats. ? <21730 
Jack Horner ii Six jolly blades .. Who on their shoulders 
carry’d crades, And glasses in the same, 1775 Johnson 
Journ. W. Id. Scot. Wks. 1825 IX. 80, 1 have seen a 
horse carrying home the harve.st on a crate. 1796 Hull 
Advertiser 6 Feb. 3/2 A .sloop loaden with crates of earthen- 
ware. 1840 Hood A'i/mansegg cv, The dish and the plate, 
Taken out of a Staffordshire crate. 1882 P. Robinson 
Under the Gun in. v. 205 A wicker crate filled with ducks. 
fg. 1859 Tennyson Viznett 623 So lean.. the skin Clung 
but to crate and basket, ribs and .spine. 

b. The frame in whicn a glazier carries his 
glass; also a mecasure of glass; see quot. 

x823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 420 The gla.ss i.s bought 
by the crate, which consists of twelve tables of the best. 
1833 G. R. Pouter Porcelain <^ Gl, 1S6 I welve of these 
plates make up what i.s called a crate or side of glass. 

3 . Comb, as crate-maker. 

Land. Gaz. No. 6402/4 Ralph Ed ward.s. .Crate- 
maker. X871 Daily News 16 Sept., The cratemakers' strike 
in the Staffordshire potteries is at an end. 

Crate, misreading in some editions of trade, early 
northern form of Trot sb.'l^, old woman. 

£11460 Towneley Plyst. 201 (To Je.sus) Com furtbe, old 
crate, Belyfe; We shalle lede the a trot. 14. . How March, 
dyd Wife betray 213 in Hazl. £,P*P* (1864) 1 . 206 Hyt 
was thy wyfe, that olde crate. 

Crateful (kr^*tful). As many as fill a crate. 
1876 Annie Thomas Blotted Out xxx. 275 A crateful of 
cackling hens, all fuss and feathers. 
Cratemail(kr.fi'tm2enL Also 8 (?) crades-man. 
A man who carries a crate ; a hawker of potte^3^ 
X679 Plot Slajfordsk. (1686' X24 The poor Crate-men, who 
carry them [pots] at their backs, la 1730 Jack Horner 18 
For Crowders they are rogues 1 know, And crades-men they 
are worse. x86s E. Meteyard Life Wedgzvood 1 . 107 The 
Cratemen packed their wares, as they came from the oven, 
into crates which .swung on either side their sorry beasts. 

Crater (kr^i-toi). [a. L. crater bowl, basin, 
aperture of a volcano, a. Gr. Kpdrijp bowl, lit. 
‘ mixer, mixing-vessel \ f. K€pa-, npa- to mix, (In 
French cratere is late, senses i and 2 being ad- 
mitted by the Academy in 1 762, 1798 respectively.)] 
(I 1 . G^'cek Antiq. ' A large bowl in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and from which the 
cups were filled * (Liddell & Scott). Also krater. 

1730 6 Bailey (folios Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet. 
X774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 236 The crater, or cujx. 1857 
Birch Anc. Pottery (1858 L 44 A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the am- 
phorae. x866 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. <§• Georg. 94 With 
crater ivy-bound Libations to Lenaeus there he sheds. 

2 A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow at the sum- 
mit or on the side of a volcano, from which eruption 
takes place : the mouth of a volcano 
X613 Purchas Pilgr image v\i\. ix. 657 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a. league in 
Compasse. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 355 The sides, .form 
a concavity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
base uppermost, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks, 
iBohni II. 349 The mountains and craters in the moon, 1867 
Whittier Abraham Davenport 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

It 3 , Astron. A southern constellation, situated 
between Hydra and Leo, west of C'orvns. 

1658 Phillies, Cra ter.. c&llcd the bottom of the pitcher in 
Virgo, it riseth about the sixteenth of the Calends of March. 
1890 C. A. Young Uranography § 38 About the middle of 
his [Hydra's] length, and just below the hind feet of Leo., 
we find the little constellation of Crater. 

4 . A/il. The excavation or cavity formed by the 
explosion of a mine; the funnel. 

x 829 Penny CycL XV. 233/2 'I'he dimensions of the crater 
or funnel formed by the e,xplosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. Ibid,, The ratio^ between the diameter of the 
crater and the length of the line of least resistance. 

6. Electr. The cavity formed in the positive 
carbon of an arc light in the course of combustion. 

1892 S. Thompson in Electr. Engineer 16 Sept. 281/2 At 
the surface ©f the positive electrode or crater. 

6 . Comb., as ci'atcr-formed, -like adjs., ~Hm. -wall. 
1830 C'iTSS.uPrinc. GeoL I. 387 Tlie, .crater-like configura- 
tion. 1869 Phillips Vesuzu i. 6 Down the steep crater-walls. 
1874 Lubbock Wild Fiozoers i. 6 Each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland. 
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Hence Crateriae (kr^i-terdn) •* Ckatebal. 
€ra*t;erMji, a little crater. Gra*texless without 
a crater. 0ra*terl®t, a small crater ; esp. applied 
to the smaller craters on the moon, Cra'terous a., 
of the nature of a crater, crater-like 
2888 Harpei^s Mag. Sept. 629 The harbor, - with its hills, 
seems of craterine origin. 1888 Pall Mail G. 12 Sept. 2/2 
There, .was a small crater twenty feet wide. .The bottom of 
the craterkin was entirely closed, 1890 R. S. '2>XL'L Siory 
of Heavens 67 Those comparatively crateriess peaks. i88x 
Eng. Mechanic May 281/3 Close along this rill [on the 
moon], .are three craterlets. 2883 Piazzi Smith in Nature 
XXVII. 31S The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh vm. 341 That 
June day Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For you 
or me to dig it up. 

Crateral (kraT&al), a. [f. Ceater + -al.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

2860 W. Webb in Med. Times 4 Feb. riS/a The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abysses. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 195 
A new cone seated within the old crateral hollow. 

Cratered (kr^itoid), ppl. a. [f. Crater -i- 
-ED ^.] Having or furnished with craters. 

1863 Illustr. Beauties Trop, Scenery^ Her many cratered 
peaks. 2890 HarfePp Mag. July 318/2 The .. moon .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Crateriform (kr^^Terirpim, krate*ri-), a. [f. 
L. type ^crateriformis^ t crdterC^NSWBi and -form.] 

1 , Geol., etc. Crater-shaped, crater-like. 

2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I, 389 A conical and crateriform 
disposition. 2876 Page Text-Bk, Geol. xix. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

2 . Bot» Cup- or bowl-shaped; concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

2865 ya. Treas. Boi. iSSo Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 
Crateriform, or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except that the 
broad limb is cupped by some upturning toward the margin, 
t Crates. Obs. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it : see 
Fairholt's Costume hi England Gloss, s.v. Beard. 

2592 Greene Upsi, Cottrtier in Harl. Misc. V. 406 He 
[the barber] descends as low as his beard and a.sketh . . 
whether he will have his peak cut .short and sharp, .whether 
he will have his crates cut lowe like a juniper bush, or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor? 

Crathe, erron. form for cracke, Cratch. 

+ Cra*tlier. A cradle-scythe : see Cradle. 
2688 R. 'Roum. Armoury nr. 72/2 A Crather is.. a Sith 
having a kind of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 
fall on. 

+ CraiillOll, craton. Obs, Also 4 crapayn, 
crayon (r* c^apon^, crathan, [Of uncertain form 
and obscure etymology : app. the same in mean- 
ing as Crachoun, though the forms of both words 
seem well established.] A term of depreciation ; 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

ri34o Gain. ^ Gr. Knt. 1773 He cared for his cortaysye, 
lest cra)?ayn he were, c 2400 Melnyne 680 He saide ; ^ Allas, 
sir Charllyone, That thou thus sone be comes a crayon/, 
a X4oo~so Alexajtder 2,07$^ I Jjat was strait to b® steriies am 
streken now to grond, Now craton, now caltefe IDudl. MS, 
Nowe a crathan and a Knaffe], now am I kast vndire. 

t Cra'ticl©. Obs. rare, [ad, L. crdticula fine 
hurdle-work, lattice- work, dim. of crdtis hurdle ; 
see -ICLE ] A lattice-work, a grating, 

2637 Tomlinson Renod s^ Disp. 486 The middle Region 
. .is divided, from the Conistery by a, .craticle. 
Cra’tling. dial. Alsocruilin. «Ceacklino 3 , 
(Cf. also CRITLfNG.) 

2850 Madden IFyc/Z/'j Bible Gloss., Critouns [also s. v. 
Croote\ cratUngs, refu.se of frying pan. 2882 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss, (fuppl. Crutlim, the remains of the leaf after the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called fi:riw;t 7 «W(,/i-//)>cruklins.i. 
Cratometer l,krat^-m^l9i). Also krato-. 
[mod. f. Gt- updros power -f pirpov measnre. 

The stem of the Gr. word is KpHre.^ and the proper forma- 
tion would be crateometer. Cratometer ought to mean 
‘head- measurer'.] (See quots.) 

1876 Caial. Sci. Appar. S. Hens. 504 Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of objectives. 
Dr. Royston Pigott, F.R.S, 2880 P. Greg Acr. Zodiac 1 . 
ii. 47, I inspected the cratometer, which indicated a force as 
greiit as that with which I had started. 

Hence Cxato-, kratome'tric a., pertaining to 
the measurement of power. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) TI. 18 
I have seen a kratornetric chart designed to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic belt.. as the 
citie.s of Athens, Rome, and London. 

Craton : see Crathon. Crau, obs. Sc f. Crow. 
Crauas, -es, -ish, obs. ff. Crevice, Crayfish. 
Crauauade, -ant, obs. ff. Ckaveh. 

Crauke, var. of Crawke, Obs, 

Craul(e, obs. ff. Crawl, Kraal. 

Craump, obs. f. Cr.a.mp. Craunce : see Grants. 
Craunch, crancll (kranj, krpnj), v [Crane h 
appears after 1600 ; in early use it varied with 
scranch., still given by Johnson, 1755, as retained 
by the Scots, and now dialectal. As in other 
words w^here initial cr- and scr- interchange (cf. 
a^ab^ scrab, crap, scrap, cratch, scratch^., it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original. The priority of 
sci^anch is favoured by its nearness in form and 
sense to some Du. and LG. words. Cf, i6th c. 
Du., in Piantijn schranzen to split, break, 
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evidently related t© MHG. sekranz breach, split, 
crack, rent ; in Kilian 1599 schranzentohxtdik^ tear, 
crush, bruise ; also to chew, crush with the teeth, to 
comminute or grind (the food) with the teeth ; mod. 
Du. schransen to eat voraciously, W Blem. schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
craunch ; also EFris. schrantsen, schranssen, to 
tear or snatch to oneself, to eat greedily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at present known 
of cranch, and this ma}', as in the parallel pair crunch, 
scrunch, be really the earlier form. Cranch might be an 
onomatopceic modification of crash, which was used in the 
very same sense from 26th to i8th c. : see quot, 1730 from 
Bailey’s Folio. That association with crash, crush, has 
affected the word, is evidenced by the later form crunch. 
The original pronunciation was as in branch ; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in paunch \z due to the spelling 
with aii (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word in living use : cf. Thoreau’s spelling cronck.l 

1. trans. =» Crunch v. 1,2. 

1632 Massinger Emp. East iv. ii, We prune the orchards, 
and you cranch the fruit. [2638 Rowland tr. Mouffets 
Theat. Ins, 983 They [locusts] easily eat ears of corn and 
scranch them with a great noise.] 2726 Swift Gulliver, 
Brobdingnagiii, The Queen, .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, Letween her Teeth. 2730-36 Bailey 
(Folio), Cranch (scranch or ertench) between the Teeth, y. 
Crash, \Crnsh, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, as in 
eating green Fruit]. 2760 Life 4- Adv. Cat 28 A leg of 
which he was cranching. 2827 Montgomery Pelican hi. 
III. 185 The crocodile, the dragon of the waters, .cranch'd his 
prey. 2833 Kane Grmncll Exp. xxix- (1856) 249 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 2864 Kings- 
ley Rom. 4- Tetd. p. Hi, Of a thousand aconis . . but one 
shall, .grow into a builder oak, the rest be craunched up by 
the neare.st swine. 

2. intr. and absol. = Crunch v. i b, 3. 

2637 Heywood Royall King ii. Wks. 2874 VI. 30 Here 
doe I meane to cranch, to munch, to eate. ^^2790 Imison 
Sch, Art II 158 If you find it. . cranch between your teeth. 
2857 Mrs. Gaskei.l C. Bronte 70 You encounter string.s of 
mill-hands. .cranching in hungj^ haste oyer the cinder- 

afhs. 2862 Sala Dutch Piet, iii. 32 The wild beasts can't 

e always howling, and yelling, and craunching. 

Hence Craumcliing vU. sb, and ppl. a. 

2836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (28421 IV. 139 Like the 
cranching of a stone in plum-cake. 2853 Mbs. Gaskell 
North 4- S. vi, A stealthy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. 2862 Holland Less. Life ix. 131 
As a dog would . . bury it [a bone], only resorting to it in 
the dark, for private craunching. 

Cratmcli, cranch., sb, [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act, or the action, of craunching ; - Crunch 

sb. I. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (2826) ix. 1 , 
Mumping your way through a. .very .sour apple, though 
you are soon reduced to your fore-teeth i^urinders hors de 
cojnbat at the first craunch). 2828 Blackto. Mag. XXIV. 872 
The all-destroying cranch of Mr. Murray's Review. 

2. That which is or may be craunched ; e.g. 
apples or the like, colloq. 

Plod. The children like the garden, there is plenty of 
craunch there. 

8. An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, etc., 
at the mouth of a harbour. 

2840 Evid Hull Docks Com. 8 There is what we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the harbour ; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. 

4 . [cranch,') Mining, A portion of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

2747 Hooson Miner's Diet. ¥i\>, Crunches are left 
though good Ore be in them., for a small Piece of wholes 
will hold up a greater weight than any 'Limber we can set 
to it. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cranch, part of a vein 
left by old workers. 

Crauwelek : see Crow-leek. 

Cravand, -ant, -atmde, obs. ff. Craven. 
Cravas, obs. f Crevice. 

Cravat (kravse t), sb. Foms; 7 crabbat, 
crabat, cravett, crevet, cravatt, 7-8 crevat, 
7- cravat, (8-9 gravat). [a. F. cravate (1652 in 
Hatzfeld), an application of the national name 
Cravate Croat, Croatian, a. G. Kr abate (Flem. 
Krawaat, ad. Croato-Servian j?rA;w^2/,i/?wa^,OSlay. 
KhrUvat., of which Croatia another modification : 
cf. the following 

2703 Lond. Gaz, No, 3903/2 Monsieur de Guiche . . Colonel- 
General of the Regiments of Horse called the Cravates. 
2722 De Foe Plem. Cavalier { 1840) 119 We fell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 2732 Hume Ess. 11. vii. I. 355 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossac.s.] 
1 , An article of dress worn round the neck, chiefly 
by men. 

It came into vogue in France in the 17th c. in ira'tation of 
the linen scarf worn round their necks by the Croatian mer- 
cenaries. When first introduced it was of lace or linen, or of 
muslin edged with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orna- 
mental acce.ssory. In this form it was originally also worn by 
women. M ore recently the name was given to a linen or silk 
handkerchief passed once 'or twice] round the neck out- 
side the shirt collar and tied with a bow in front; 
also to a long woollen ‘comforter’ wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold out of doors, 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Crabbat (Fr.). .is often used Sub. 
stantively for a new fashioned Gorget which women wear 
[2674 (ed. 4) Crabat (Fr.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn about Mens 1 especially Souldiers 
and Travellers) Necks, in stead of a Band]. 2638 Wit 
Restored, Burse of Reform. (Fairholt), Pray you Madam 


sitt, He shew you good ware . . Against a .stall or on a 
stool Youl nere hurt a crevatt. 2663 Butler Hnd, i. Hi. 
1166 The Handkerchief about the neck iCanonical Crabat 
of Smeck). 1672 Wycherley in Wood iii. ii, 'Twould be 
as convenient to buy sadres against women ready made, as it 
is to buy cravats ready tied. 2676 Ethekedge Man of Mode 
I. i. That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Ribbond, or a Crevat ! 2^8 R. Armoury in. 17/1 

A Cravatt is. .nothing else but a long Towel put about the 
Collar. 269s Congreve Love for L.i. xiv, Criticks, with 
long Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and terrible F aces 1798 A nti. 
Jacobin iv. 16 While patriots, .with tri-colour’d fillets, and 
cravats of green, Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine, 2874 Burnand My time v. 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it in the nattiest bow possible. 1S88 
Frith Autobiog. III. xii. 236 Dickens wore one of the large 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashif>n. 

b. Jig. in reference to hanging or strangling. 

2678 Butler Hud. in. i. 3^1 Hemp. .Which others for 
Cravats have worn About their Neck.s. id.oxb. Ball. 

V, 607 The Gallows comes next . . a hempen Cravat. 2820 
Byron Juan v. Ixxxix, With tough strings of the bow. .To 
give some rebel Pacha a cravat. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as cravat-goose, a name 
for the Canada Goose {Bemicla cctnadensis), ixom 
the white mark on its throat ; t cravat- string, the 
part by which the cravat was tied. 

2684 Otway A theist i. i, Concerning Poets, Plays . . 
Peruques and Crevat-strings. a 2704 T. Brown Wks. IV. 
210 (Fairholt) His cravat reached down to his middle. .A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped from under his chin, 
the two corners of which . .eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
Ibid.-T.7ti0) IV. 223 (D. ) The welky’d cravat-string wins the 
dame. 2703 Hull Advertiser 13 J une 4/t With cravat pud- 
dings battle wage. 2838 Penny Cy cl. XL 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose. .L'Oie d cravate of the French. 

Hence Crava*t v. trans., to furnish with a cravat, 
Jig. to cover as with a cravat ; intr, to put on a 
cravat. Crava’tless a., without a cravat. Cra- 
va*ttcd a , wearing a cravat. fCravattecr, one 
who ties a cravat. (All more or less nonce-wds.) 

2814 Syd. Smith Mem. 4* Lett. (1835) H. cvi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other lught with the croup. I ,. cravatted 
his throat with blister.s, and fringed it with leeches. 2827 
Lytton Pelham xxxiii, I redoubled my attention to my 
dress; I coated and cravatted. x^y\iBlack%it.Mag.JdKAN\. 
779 Pozzlethwayte was. . cravat- le.ss. 2848 Thackeray Pan. 
Pair I, The youn^ man. .handsomely cravatted. 1853 C, 
Bronte Villette xiv. \Dj So nicely dressed . . so booted and 
gloved and cravated. 2859 Chavib. 'Jrnl, XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrobe put^ the cravat round the royal 
neck, while the ‘ cravatteer ’ tied it. 

Crave (kr^^iv), v. Forms; i crafian, 2-5 
crauen, 4- o aue, crave ; (also 5 crawyn, 5-0 
Sc, craif f, cray ff ). [OE. crajian OT< ut. tyj^e 
*‘krab 6 jan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
krerfja kratjan), Sw. krdjva. Da. krseve to de- 
mand, require, exact ; cf. ON. kraja fern, craving, 
demand. Not known elsewhere in Teutonic, but 
kra%, kraj- has been conjectured to be the root of 
crajt, with a radical sense of ‘ to force, exact ’.] 
tl. trans. To demand (a thing), to ask with 
authority, or by right. Ohs. 
c 2023 Cnut's Sec. Laws 70 in Thorpe I, 412 5 if hwa wite 
crafi^e. 2070 0 . E. Chron., past he [Lanfranc] mid rihte 
crafede l^as J?a he crafede. Ibid., Eal hast se arceb’ aet him 
crafede eadmedlice gefylde. ciz$oGen. 4- Ex. 1667 Quat* 
so 6u wilt for hire crauen, Aske it wiS skil and ftu salt hauen. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 249 And peuwe and |>ral may not craue 
porw riht non heritage to haue. Ibid. 257 pat mo we his 
heritage craue. 

t b. To demand the presence of (a person) before 
a tribunal ; to ‘ appeal % to summon ; to prosecute. 
Obs. [Cf. nth c. Anglo-L. cravare ‘postulare, in 
judicium mittere’, Du Cange.] 

£'2000 Sax. Leechd, III. 288 ©aet man..crafode bine on 
hundrede. a 1300 E, E. Psalter cxviii. 121 Noght gif ]>ou 
me to me cravand [h. persequentibus me], IbM 122 Noght 
pe proude sal crave me [L. non calumnientur mihi superbi]. 
c. Here perhaps belongs the Sc. Law use; To 
ask {US of right) from a legal tribunal. 

2681 Stair Inst, iv. 38 § 28 [Entitled] to compete and 
crave preference. 2818 [see 3]. 2882 Alloa Advertiser^ No. 
1617. 3/1 They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 
2 . To ask earnestly, to beg for (a thing), /jr/. as 
a gift or favour. Const, (f (2^) a pepon. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8400 (Cott.) For na ^erning pat i haue, 
Ani couenand of pe to craue. c 1300 navelok 633 He sat 
up, and crauede bred. 6* 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 11810) 60 
pe erle com him.self mercy for to craue. c 2390 Greene Fr. 
Bacon v. 80 To crave some succour of the jolly friar. 2592 
Shaks. Rom. 4* Jul. 1. v. 113 Madam your mother craues 
a word with you. 2594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits xiv. 
(1596) 239 Salomon .. craued wisdom from heaven. 1622 
Bible Mark xv, 43 loseph. . went in boldly vnto Pilate, and 
craned the body of Jesus. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 193 f 
3, I the rather make bold to crave your Advice. 2839-40 

W. Irving Wolfert's R. (18551 258 The cavalier, .knelt and 
craved a benediction. 2868 J. T. Nettlf-Ship Ess. Brotvn- 
ing's Poetry ii. 73, I must crave the indulgence of the 
philosophic reader. 

b. Often in the courteous or apologetic phrases 
To crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. Bf:g v. 3. 

2575-6 Thynne in Animadv, Introd. (1865) 54 Cravinge 
pardonnefor my tedious writlnge. 2666 Dryden.^^ Mirab. 
Pref. Wks. (Globe' 40 , 1 must crave leave to tell you. 2736 
Berkeley Disc, Wks. 1871 III. 421, I shall crave leave to 
make use of some un.suspected testimonies. 2820 Scott 
Monast. xvi, I crave leave to observe, that [etc,].^ 1849 

James Woodman v, Let me crave pardon for having de- 
tained you so long. 
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e. To beg to know ; ask to be told or informed. 
X596 Shaks. Tam» Shrew u. i. 180 If she denie to wed, 
lie craue the day When I shall aske the banes. 1735 Pope 
Donne SaA iv. 67 ‘ Permit ’ (he cries) * no stranger to your 
fame To crave your sentiment.’ 1748 Smollett Dod. Rand, 
(1845) 3S He craved my name. 

d. To crave io do^ or that something be done. 

in Lamh. Horn, 59 His nome. .he 
hit halese j>et we crauen. <ri44o Bocins iJjexi^ MS. 559) 
fol. 5 b, I woll not craue Yooure doughter ne yoour tre* 
soure to haue, 1578 T. N. tr. Conq, IV. India. Pref 8, I do 
..but onely crave that it may please thee [etc.]. 1591 
Shaks, i Hen, VI, 11. ii. 46 When Ladyes craue to be en- 
countred with. 1645 Milton Teirach. Wks. 1738 I. 2.^6 
Here are^ no Laws made, here only the execution of Law is 
crav’d might be suspended, a 1670 Hacket Abp, Williams 
II. (1692) 4 The Keeper craved to be heard. 

e. To crave of z. person to do a thing or 

that he do something. 

1390 Spenser Q. i. ii. 26 Craving of you, in pitty of my 
state, To doe none ill. 1833 H. Cinnamon ^ P, 

iv. 6s The verdure seemed to crave of the light clouds. . 
that they would descend in showers. 

8 . To ask, request (a person) of, after, for athing, 
to do something ; also, with double object, a person 
a thing. 

^ atzzs Ancr, i?. 2 ^e. .habbe?J moni dai iremd on me [v.r, 
icraued me] efter rivvle. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 278 
Maistres l^at techen clerkes crauen hure for mede. a 1400-50 
Alexander 887 lAshmole MS.) Litill kyngis. .Caires into 
|?e curte to craue him par dettls. 1471 Ripley Comp A Ick. 
V. in Ashm. (x652’' 160 Dyscoveryt not whoever thee crave. 
2513 Dougij^s jf neis iv. vili. 45 His auld promis na mair 
will I hym craif, 1663 Gerbikr Counsel Qv 2., None of 
those who are pleased to accept it, are craved to Patronize 
it. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask (a debtor) for payment, to dun. .SV. 

1812 W. Ingram Poems 75 fjam.) He. .strives to pay what 

he is due, Without repeated craving. 1835-79 Jamieson 
S.V., ‘ I crav’d him whenever I met him’. 

6 . t7-ansf Of persons (their appetites, etc.) : To 
long or yearn for, to desire earnestly ; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratify a desire or appethe ; 
to have a craving for. 

<21400-50 Alexander 4442 5© couett & craue castels & 
rewmes. 1577 B, Googk HeresbacKs Hnsb. ii. (1586) 87 
Who so ploweth his Olive Garden, craveth fruite. x 6 xz 
Bible Pron. xvi. 26 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 
Penn JVo Cross i. v. § ii What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. 1737 Pope Hor. Episi. ii. ii. 212 If, when 
the more you drink, the more you crave, You tell the 
Doctor. 1875 Helps Ess., Aids Contenim. xi Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labours. 1890 
Berant Demoniac v. 57 The thing, .that feeds the disease 
and that the di.sease constantly craves. 

6 . fg. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
call for, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
{Const, also with inf. or obj -clause.') 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi, 156 Necessitie craveth, that 
with him. .conference be not refused. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbacEs Husb. iv. (1586) 180 b, Bees .. crave diligent 
regard, when they are about to swarm 25^ Shaks. Rich. 
II, II. 44 His designes craue hast, 1611 — Cynib. iv. ii. 362. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Tra7\^ 183 The Ananas for goodnesse 
and shape may crave attention. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. Other parts of matter, .crave the force of fire 
as an informing soul. 1824 Scott Ld. of Isles lii. x, T'ne 
time crave.s speed 1 2820 — Ivanhoe xvii, But come, fill a 
fiagon, for it will crave some time to tune the harp. 

7. a. intr. Con%t. for, after. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 25823 (Cott.) For es na man mai merci 
J^aue kut wil noght a.sk and efter craue. C1386 Chaucer 
Wife^s Prol. sx‘& iHarl.) What thyng we may not lightly 
haue, Therafter wol we sohnest crie and craue. c 2440 York 
Myst.xxiv. 142 And for comforte bei call and craue. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 248 h, It wyll craue importunely 
for sustenaunce. a 2641 Suckling (J- > Once one may crave 
for love. 2736 BvTfEn Anal. j. iii, 60 Vices, .like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification, a 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 380 They taught the men of 
their generation to crave after the unseen, 
b, absol. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 49 And non so hold beggere to 
bydclen and craue. c 2460 Towneley Mysi. xxiCavi) It is 
better hold that I have Then go from doore to doore and 
crave. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11, i. 2^ Not begging 
nor craning with bolde and shamelesse faces. 164a Fuller 
Holy and Pro/, St. n. xix.* 127 He who gives to day may 
crave to morrow. 1693 Dryden Persius ij', Who, spite of 
all his .store. Is ever craving, and will still be poor. 2865 

5. Baring-Gould Werewolves xiv. 248 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger. 

Hence Craved ppl. a., begged, entmated. 

2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 60 The last refuge o. a 
craved, denied, and constrained courtesie? 

CraV6 (kr^v\ sb. [f. the verb.] ssCravutg. 
(Not in general use.) 

1830 FraseYs Mag. I. 234 His crave and his vanity so far 
deluded him, that - .he attempted to obtain distinction as an 
orator, 1862 Spectator 6 Dec, 1363/1 A crave for deeper 
knowledge. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon v. 144 The 
crave to be doing something had so overmastered him. 

Craven (kr^‘'v’n), a. and sb. Forms: 3 , 7 
cravant (orau-), 5 crauaunda, 6 cravine, -yne, 
7 cravand, 6 - craven. [In early ME, crauant 
(rare), etymology obscure. 

^ Mr. Henry Nicol {Proc. Phil, Soc., Dec. 1879) suggested 
Its identification with OF. cravante,crevante, cmshed, over- 
come : see Cravent v. But the total absence of thej^wa/ i 
from the word, at a date when English still retained final e, 
makes a difficulty* Others have considered it a variant, in 
some way, of Creant [OF. ere ant, craant), which is a much 


more frequent word in the same sense in ME. Tlie difficulty 
here is to account for the V{u), for which popular association 
with Crave v. and its northern pa. pple, craved has been 
conjectured.] 

A. adj. 

f 1 . Vanquished, defeated; or, perh., confessing 
himself vanquished. Ohs. 

a 2225 Si. Marker, ii Ich am kempe ant he is crauant )>et 
me wende to ouercumen. a 222$ Leg. Katk. 133 A1 ha 
icneowen ham crauant & ourcumen, & eweSen hire pe 
meistrie & te menske al up. 

b. To cry cravent : to acknowledge oneself van- 
quished, to give up the contest, surrender. Also fg, 
2634 Coke //w/. in. (1648)221 If he become recre;int, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his perjury lose 
liberam legem. 1639 Fuller tioly War iv. xi. (1840) 196 
He had been visited with a desperate sickness, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help him. 2768 Blackstone 
Comm. HI. 340 Or victory is obtained, if either chamiiion 
proves recreant, that i.s, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word oferaven. 2803 South it . xv, I . .will make 
That .slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. 286p Free- 
man Norm. Conge, (td. 2) III. xv. 451 Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to cry craven. 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of his op- 
ponent; cowardly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
lanimous. 

?zii4oo Marie Arth, 133 Haa ! crauaunde kn3’^ghte ! a 
cowarde semez ! 2598 Drayton Heroic, Episi, v. 77 Those 
Beggers- Brats- .Ally the Kingdome to their cravand Brood. 
2602 Shaks. Hatn. iv. iv. 40 Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too precisely on the event. 2656 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xv. 55 
Death i.s here out-braved, called craven to his face. 1808 
Scott Marm, v. xii, The poor craven bridegroom said never 
a word. 2^8 Macaulay //Al*. Eng. II 592 All other feel- 
ings had given place to a craven fear for his life, 
t b. Applied to a cock : see B 2 . Obs. 

2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 106 Though bee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphues is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow A hsw. Nameless Caih. 164 
This Crauen Cocke, after a bout or two,. crowing a Con- 
quest, being ready presently to Cry Creake. cidaa 
Fletcher Cure 11. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 161/1 Ob, 

craven-chicken of a cock o' th’ game I 2649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, V, xlix, Red Craven Cock.s come in. 

B. sb. 1. A confessed or acknowledged coward. 

1581 J. Bell Haddofis Answ. Osor. 349 Monckes and 

Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Villaine else. 2620 Rowlands Martin Mark^-all 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a raeere crauant. 2795 Southey yoan 0/ 
A rc X, 458 Fly, cravens ! leave jmur aged chief. i86oFroude 
Hist. Eng. VI. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to fall and perish like a craven. 

2. A cock that * is not game ^ 

2596 Shaks. 2'am. Shr. it. i. 228 No Cocke of mine, you 
crow too like a crauen. 1611 Silked Hist. Gi. Brit, ix, iv. 
14 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to be dared on his owne 
dung-hill) as stoutly answered. 1826 Gentl. Mag. Feb. 
357, 2 It is certainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoffending craven, 

C. Comb., as cravendiearted, -like adj. «Sc adv. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 245 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within .should be faynt and crauen-hearted. 
2705 Hickeringill Priest-Craft Wks. (2726) III. 56 Not as 
Gentlemen and Scholars, but (Craven like) calling upon the 
Jailors, the Sumners, etc. 2836 Whittier Song of the Free 
Shrink we all craven-like, When the storm gathers? 

Cra'Ten, V. [f, prec.] To make craven or 
cowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Hence 
Ora* veiled ppl. a. 

1611 Shaks. Cyinb, iii. iv. 80 Against Selfe-.slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. 2645 Quarles Sol, Recant, v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven’d Spirits so. 2683 Dryden Dh. Guise iv- iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. 1826 Mrs. Bray De 
Foix xix. (1884) 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a .spirit that never shook before the sword. 

t Cra'venly, a. Ohs, rare, [f. Craven sb. -f 
-LY L Cf. cowardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowardly. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 561 Of no mean and cravenly kind. 

Cravenly (kr^*v’nli), adv. [f. Graven < 2 . + 
-LY ^.] In a craven manner. 

4*1593 H. Smith Wks. {1867) II. 479 Too cracking or too 
cravenly, Too hateful or too gratefully. 2622 S. Ward 
Life of Faith in Death {162^)64 He neither foolishly thinkes 
to resist, .nor. .crauenly yeelds. 1887 Chicago Advance iS 
Aug. 522 They grovel cravenly under dread of what may be 
termed the ‘ social boj'^cott \ 

Craveil3ieS3 (kr^i-v’nines). rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] Abject or acknowledged cowardliness. 
2850 W. Anderson (1872) 76*10 the cravenness of 

your spirit. 1882 FraseYs Mag. IKXV. 373 Your craven- 
ness is past all bearing. 

t Cratrent, v. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. cravanter {cra- 
venter, crevante?^ to crush, overcome, overwhelm = 
Pr. crehantar, Sp., Pg. quebrantarxo break, crush, 
etc. L type '^crepantlwe, f. crepdntem pr. pple. 
of crepare to crackle, rattle, clatter, also to burst 
or break (intr.) ] trans. To vanquish, to overthrow. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lu 294 He crauented & ouer- 
threw al before him. 

Cra'Ver (kr^-voi). In 4 -ere, 5 -are, -our, [f. 

Crave v. + -eb.] 

1 1. An appellant, an accuser, Obs. 
ax2,ooE. E. Psalter \xx\, 4 And meke cravere so he 
salle [L. humiliabit calmnniatorein\. 

2. One who asks oY begs (favours, gifts, etc.) ; 
an importunate or urgent asker ; a beggar. 


1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 429 A.s the shamelees 
crauour woIe, it gooth. CIS32 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 927 Graver, truand. 1548 Ud all Erasm, Par. 
Pref. 18 b, Being cravers not of the least importune sort. 
1608 Shaks. Per. 11. i. <12 But crave? Then I’ll turn 
craver too, and so I shall ’scape whipping, c x66o fovial 
Crew in Bagford Ball. I. 296 A Graver my Father, a Maun- 
der my Mother. 2838 'Jails Mag, V. 502 A levier of 
taxes, a craver of benevolence, 

B. One who longs or earnestly desires. 

2849 Trench Mirac. Introd. 78 I’he lovers of, and cravers 
after, the marvellous. xt^-^ AmericanNW. 154 Gravers 
for emotional excitement. 

t b. Applied app- to the appetite. Ohs. 

2592 Florio Fruites 4g R. Master, dinner is readie, 
shall it be set upon the board ? A. I pray thee doo so. . 
N. My crauers, as the scots man says, serues me well. 

Craves, -eys, obs. ff. Crayfish, 

Craves, obs. f, CiisvicB. 

Cravilig (kri^*‘viq\ vbl. sb. [see -iNfil.] 

1 1. Accusation ; persecution. Obs. 

<*2300 E. E. Psalter cxviii. 134 Fra craving of men [L, a 
calimmiis hotnimwf\ me bie pou. 

2. Earnest or urgent asking ; begging. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele every 
mon algate , . That no cravynge be y-mad to the, 2562 J. 
Heywood S^' Epigr. (1867 29 Shamfull crauyng must 
haue shainefull naie. 2612-5 Bp. Hall A’. T. xi. 

vi, I'he opening of the Malady wa.s a craving of cure. 2648 
Eikon Bas., Let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of. 2704 
J. Logan in iV. Hist. Soc. Mem, IX. 345 An unjust 
method of craving and gettii g. 

fb. Craving of the principle (Logic): =L. 
peiitio principii or ' i egging tlie question Ohs. 

2587 Golding De Mornay ix. 122 Is pot this a setting 
dovvne of that thing for a ground, which. .re.steth to be 
prooued, and (to speake after his owne manerj a crauingof 
the principle? 

3. Urgent desire ; longing, yearning. 

26. . R. L’Estrange ij',^ A regular vicissitude and suc- 
cession of cravings and satiety. 2732 Berkeley Alcipkr. 
1. § 2 The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature. 2856 FroudeV//jA Eng. ‘1858) 11. vii. 282 A 
craving after prophecies . . had infected all ranks. 2890 
Besawt 58 A man liable to attacks of craving 

for strong drink. 

Cra'viaxg', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. Th.it asks or begs earnestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

2668 Rycaut Ottoman Emp, (1686) 161 Covetous and 
craving Turks. 2745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman ii.^ 2842 > 1. 
27 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarce. 2887 Charity Organ. Rev. Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspapers. 

2. Urgently desiring, longing, hungering. 

i638 Miege Fr, Diet, s.v.. To have a craving stomach. 
1757 Johnson Rambler No. 155 f 8 When some craving 
assion shall be fully gratified. 2828 J as. Mill Brit. India 
1. ly. v. 287 Meer Causim. . regarded the supposed treasures 
. .with a craving appetite. 

Cra'vingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly.] In a craving 
manner. 

1621 Lady Mary W roth Urania 461 The lambollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. G, Meredith 

R. Flemingi. 4The characteri; tic of girls haying a disposition 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 2890 Chamb. Jrnl. 22 
Nov. 741/2 Gazing cravingly in her upturned face. 

Cra’vingness. [f* as prec. + -ness.] Craving 
state or quality. 

267s Howk Living Temple Wks. (1834) 31/t Nor by in- 
digence is here meant cravingnehs, or a sense of want only. 

Gravish, Gravyn, obs. ft'. Crayfish, Craven. 
Craw (krg; , sb Also 4-6 crawe, $ eraye. [ME, 
crawe,x^-^x. an unrecorded QE. ^craga, cogn. with 
OHG. chrago, MHG. krage, Du, kraag neck, 
throat ; or else a. later Norse krage, Da. krave 
in same sense. The limitation of sense in English 
is special to this language.] 

1. The Crop of birds or insects. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Kings vi. 25 The crawe of culueris. 
Margin, In Latyn it is seid of the drit of culuers; but drit 
is..takun here., for the throte, where comes, etun of 
culueris, ben gaderid. ^2440 Promp. Parv. loi Craw, or 
crowpe of a byrde, or ojjer fowlys, gabus, vesicnla, 1552 
Huloet, Craye or gorge of a byrde, ingluuies. 2565-78 
Cooper Thesaurtes, Chelidonii . . Little stones in the crawe 
of a swallow. 2604 Drayton Ovde 75 The Crane . , With 
Sand and Gravell burthening his Craw. 1774 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXIV. 323 Some birds, with gizzards, have 
a craw or crop also, which .serves as a reservoir, and for 
softening the grain. 2835 Longf. Hiaw. viii. 209 'Till their 
craws are full with feasting. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 35 Such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and 
anger of manner as a maternal hen show s. 

2. transf. a. The stomach (^of man or animals). 
humoi'ous or derisive. 

1573 A. Anderson Exp. Benedictus 43 (T.) To gorge their 
craws with bibbing cheer. 1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. 
Osor. 320 b. Stuffing their crawes with most exquisite vy- 
andes. 1792 Wolcoit P Findar ) Retno^tstrance Wks, 1812. 
H. 440 They smite their hungry craws. 1822 Byron y-uan 
vHi. xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw. 

F b. To cast the craw : to vomit Ohs. 
a 2529 Skelton El. Rummyng 489 Such a bedfellow 
Would make one cast his craw. 

f 3. transf. The breast of a hill. Ohs. rare. 
a%6sB Cleveland May Day ii, Phoebus tugging up 
Olympus craw. 

t b. Humorously applied to a cravat, fulling over 
the chest in a broad fold of lace or muslin. 

. See Fairholt s.v. Neckcloth. 


CRAW. 

1787 * G. G.'IMbAdo*' Acaid. Horstmen (1809) 14. The crea- 
tures with monstrous craws. X790 Poetry in A mu E i 35 
Now, at his word, th' obedient inuslia swells, And beaux, 
with * Monstrous Craws,' peep out at pouting belles. 

4 i, Comk t eraw-bono, the ‘merry-thought^ of 
a bird, which lies over the craw ; craw-thumper 
islang\, one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholic devotees; 
SO craw-thiimp 

i6*x CoTGR, Bruchei, the craw-bone, or inerrie thought of 
a bird. xySg Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode ioE^A.'sWVs, 1812 
1 . 93 We are no Craw-thumpers, no Devotees. 1797-1802 G. 
CoLMAN Bn Grins, Kni. <§• Friar i. xxxy, Sir Thomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw-thumping upon hassocks. 

Slang Diet,, Cra'w tknmper, a Roman Catholic. Com- 
pare Bri^et-beater, 

f Oh, rare, [f, prec. sb.] 

a. trmzs. To eraw out ; to fill or distend like a 
bird’s craw. b. 7 'o craw it i to fill one’s ^ craw*. 

a 1658 Cleveland Content 31 To craw out a Purse With 
th' molten Cinders of the Universe? 1708 Motteux Rabe^ 
lais V. vi. (1737.1 20 We might . . gorge it, craw it. 

Craw, "vA Ohs, exc. dial, [Echoic : see Crow 
= Caw z', I said of rooks or crows. 
a 1658 UssHER Arm. vi. (idsSi 216 The Crowes, .when the 
men wandered out of the way in _^the dark, would with 
their crawing, call them into the right way again. x868 
Ationson Cleveland Gloss,, Craw, to caw or croak ; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw, Sc. and north, form of Crow. 

II Craw-craw (krp-krgO. Pathol, [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. kraauw scratch, 
kraauw-m to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 
species of pustulous itch, prevalent on the AMcan 
coast, especially about Sierra Leone. 

1863 Wanderings in W, Africa IL 93 A bad kind of 
scabies, commonly called craw-craw, .not confined to man- 
kind ; goats and other animals often die of it. 1891 Nature 
20 Aug., A papulo- vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the .sleeping sickness region .O’Neil found a 
filaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 

Grawdoun : see Cbaddon. 

Orawe, obs. f. Craw, Crow. 

Crawed (krgd), a, rare, [f. Cbaw sb, + -ed 2.] 
Having a craw or crop. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 348 Most sorts of birds, 
especially those of the craw’d kind, feed much on its seeds. 
Craw£sll (krg-fij), sb. - Cratejsh q.v. 

1 . Still the usual name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2 . U.S, colloq. One who retreats from or backs 
out of a position ; a political renegade or tum-coat • 
cf. Crawfish v. 

x86o in Bartlett. 2889 in Farmer. 

Cra'wfish, v. US. colloq, [f. prec. ; fi'om the 
animaPs mode of locomotion.] intr. To retreat 
from a position taken up ; to ‘ back out’. 

<xx86o in Bartlett DzVA We acknowledge the 

corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down. — 
Cairo Times. x888 Tke Voice (N. Y,\ 5 July, The remark 
defeated him for Governor, He tried to crawfish out of it 
. .but it didn't work. 1888 San Francisco Weekly Exam, 
22 Mar. (Farmer), He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn’t drink. 

Crawfol (kr§’ful). rare. As much as fills a 
bii'd’s craw. 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XXIX. 170 A crawful of half-digested 
shrimps 

t Crawke, erauke. Ohs. [Etymology obscure; 
but evidently closely akin to Cracon, and perh. to 
Crack v. or F. craquer.'] = Crackling 3. 

c 1325 Prose Psalter ci[i]. 4 My bones dried as craukes. 
r X440 Promp. Parv. 101 Cracoke [error for crawke], relefe 
of molte talowe or grese [v. r. crauche [? craucke], crawke 
or crappe', 

Crawl (krjl), [f. Crawl 27.^] The action 
of crawling ; a slow creeping motion. 

x8i8 Shelley x. xliii, In the silence. .Was heard 
on high the reptiles' hiss and crawl. 1853 Kane Grirtnell 
Exp. xxxiv. (1858) 307, I rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snail. 

Crawl (krpl), sb .2 Also 7-8 crawle, cranl(e. 
See also Kraal, [a. Colonial Du. kraal, a. Sp. 
corral : see Corral.] 

fl. An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs (in the West Indies h Obs. 

1660 Hickeringill Jamaica < i66i) 17 They build two or 
three little Houses, or more ; by them called a Crawle, and 
in these, they first inclo.se these tame Hoggs. X707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. p. xvii, These Crawles or houses and sties built 
for feeding and breeding hogs. 

b ‘ On the coast of Africa, a pen for slaves awaiting sliip- 
raent ' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

2 . A pen or enclosure of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, 
turtles, etc. Also a reservoir for keeping caught 
turtles, lobsters, etc. in stock for the market. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^ Crawl, a sort of pen 
..formed hy a barrier of stakes and hurdles on the sea- 
coast, to contain any sort of fish within it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xvi. (I’Sspl 420 The Turtle Crawls filled with 
beautiful clear water. 1883 Pall Mall G. 21 Nov, n/i The 
custom is to give the turtles in stock, .three days in the 
* crawl ’ and three days in the tank. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 338 The spongers go ashore and build a pen, 
or ‘ crawl of stakes,, close to the water's edge. 

3 . A village, or enclosure of huts, of Bushmen, 
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Hottentots, or other South African natives : in 
which sense commonly written Kraal q.v. 

Crawl (krgl), 27.1 Forms: 4 croul, crenl, 
crul, 4-7 craule, crawle, 5-6 crall, 7 craul, 7- 
crawl. [A rare word in ME. and apparently only 
northern; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw. 
kravle to crawl, climb up, Sw. krafla to grope, 
Icel. krafla to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod Jcel. krajia fram ilr to cravvl out of). The 
word existed also in West Germanic, but the corre- 
sponding OE. form *crajiian has not been found. 

To Norse krafla corresponds an OLG. ^'krataltn, whence 
iSth c. HG. krabelen^ krabeln to crawl, creep, still u.sed in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced in inod.G. by 
krabeln (see KIuge>. The word is a frequentative from an 
OTeut. vb. stem ^krdpr’ : krCB- to scratch, claw, paw ; cf. 
Crab v? and see Grimm krabheln, kribbeln. 

The diphthongal ME. cranle, crawle from cravle), was 
reduced to crall by end of isth c., riming with small in 
Spenser: cf. the form-histoi-y of Awl, But the_ phenology 
of the early fonns crewle, creule, croule, crule, is obscure ; 
crewle reminds us of MDu. cre^telen, hut croule, crule, sug- 
gests some confusion with Growl, Fr. crotder', see esp. 
sense 6.] 

1 . intr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadruped or reptile, an insect, serpent, worm, slug. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 6612 (Cott.) J?ai fand hot wormes 
creuland emid [v. r. GSti. crouland, P'airf. crawlande, Trin. 
crulyng]. Ibid, 11836 (Cott.) Wormes crculd [Gott. cruled, 
Fairf. crauled, Tr. cruled] here and h^^re. XS70 Levins 
Manip. 44/1 'lb craule, repere,serpere. 1590 Spenser A’. Q. 
I. i. 22 Serpents small. .Which swarming all about his legs 
did crall. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 201 Spiders.. craul under 
the Rail. X720 Gay Poems (.1745^ I. xoo Slow crawl’d the 
snail. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iii. xii. The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. X877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Nile xiii. 361 We had to crawl into the sanctuary upon 
our hands and knees. 1890 Besant Demoniac i. 15 They 
spoke of worms, reptiles, and things that crawl. 
fig. 1844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Dead Pan xxxi, See ! 
the wine crawls in the dust, Worm-like. 

fb. trans. To crawl upon or over. Obs. rare, 
a x64x Suckling Poems (1646) 48 Snailes there had crawl’d 
the Hay. 1796 Eliza Parsons Myst, Warning I. 150 The 
veriest wretch that crawls the earth. 

2 . transf. To walk, go, or move along with a 
slow and dragging motion. 

<?x46o Towneley Myst. 155 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iir. it. 444, I can no further 
crawle. 2639 Fuller Holy War u. xxv. (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, being a hundred years old. 
i68x Cotton Wond. Peak 25 This Fountain is so very 
small, Th* Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Through 
the sedg. 1798 Southey Eclogues v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges, 1810 Scott Lady ofL, vi. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall. 
183s Lytton Rienzi vi. ii, Gloomy vehicles , . crawling 
heavily along. 

b. To encroach stealthily rare, 

1826 CoBBETT Rur. Rides (1885) IL 241 This forest has 
been crawled upon by favourites and is now much smaller. 

3 . Jig. a. To move or progress very slowly. 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear 1.1. 42 While we Vnburthen'd crawle 
toward death, 1654 R. Whitlock Zootomia 124 Sicknesse 
posteth to us, hut crawleth from us. 1830 Kingsley Alt. 
Locke XXX, Months and seasons crawled along. 

b. To move stealthily, sneakingly, or abjectly. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 103 Cranmer . . Hath 
era wld into the fauour ofthe King, a 1716 South (T.), That 
Utter of absurd opinions that crawl about the world. 1803 
Scott Let. to Miss Seward in Lockhart xiv. These Gaelic 
poems, .are very unequal, .often drivelling and crawling in 
the very extremity of tenuity. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mahiv, 
Art thou not the veriest slave that e'er Crawled on the 
loathing earth? 

4 . Of plants, etc. : To spread over a surface with 
extending stems or branches; to trail, creep, {rare.) 

1634 Milton Cmnus 295 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the side of yon small hill. x668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barikol. A7iat. i. xv,38 A little. .Nerve, .which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. ii. 57 Passion-flowers, ipomseas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall. 

b. transf. To be all ‘ alive * crawling things. 

2576 Wh-EMmo Panopl. Epist. 204 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. 1638 S. Richardson Torments of Hell in 
Pheiiix (2708) II. 435^ Dead Bodies, .that lie rotting, .until 
they crawl all over with Worms. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. 
(1776)^ VIIL 127 The whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing de.struction [ants]. 2863 J, G. 
Murphy Comjti. Gen. i, 20 Let the waters crawl with the 
crawler. 

6. To have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin ; to feel ‘ creepy ^ to ‘ creep \ 

(The first quot. here may really be from F. crotder^ to 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake' (Ck>tgr.) : see Crowl.] 

1300 Cursor M. 3567 tCoit, GQtt.) Quen hat [a man] 
sua bicum.s aid . . It crepes crouland in his bak [ 7 'rin. hit 
crepeh crulyng, Fairf. wij? crepinge crouli.s]. 1881 Confess. 
Frivolotis Girl xdt Kissing a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made me crawl. X889 M. E. Wilkins 
Far ast>ay Melody (i8gx 15 You make me crawl all over, 
talkin’ so much about dyin’. 

t Crawl, 27 .^ Obs. Also 6 crall, 7 craul. To 
entangle. 

_ 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 7wi«. iii. (R,), Beyng cralled 
in the deuilles snares. <*1633 Austin Medii. (1635) 282 
When we have crauled, and ravePd our Soule<; into Knots, 
at last, .wee fell, Eke a Weaver, to Gutting. Ibid, 284 The 
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unprofitable Web of my Life, which in the Weaving I have 
so .strained. . Knit, and crawled. 

Crawl, obs. form of Crowl 77 . 

Crawler (krp'lsi). [f. Crawl 77.1 -f - erI.] 

1 . One who or that which crawls ; a crawling 
creature, a reptile, etc. 

1649 ’LovEi.KcxLucmta 140 Unarm’d of wings. .Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 1735 Young Centaur y’l. Wlcs. 1757 
IV, 247 Thou child of the dust. .Thou crawler on earth. 
i8zo Byron Mar. Fal. v. i. 462 The man who dies by the 
adder’s fang May have the crawler crush’d. 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria 1 . 256 Ignorant crawlers upon earth, 
b. sfec. A louse. ? Obs. Cf. creeper. 

179s Wolcott I P. Yvsx^ax) Lousicui ii. Wks. 1812, I. 236 
That we, your Cooks, are such a nasty crew, .as to have 
Crawlers in our heads. 1823 Knapp & Baldw. Neivgate 
Cal. IV. 27/2 Crawlers were found in his wound*?, 

2 . colloq, A cab moving slowly along the streets 
in search of a fare, 

1865 G. Meredith R. Fleming x. Seeing^ that London 
cabs— crawlers, . could when paid for it, do their busine.ss Eke 
lightning. xSyi Daily ^ News 14 Aug., To amend the 
Hackney Carnage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
‘crawlers ’ plying along the streets. 

3 . fig. a. One who acts in a mean or servile 
way; b, A lazy person, loiterer. 

1836 Boker 11857^ II. 104 That scheming crawler. 

Silvers HaJidbk. Australia 289 Crawlers are not 
wanted, and will soon discover that they are in the way. 

Crawling (krg-lig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-iNGl.] The action of the verb Crawl. 

1768^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 522 Attentive to the 
crawlings of an emmet. 1855 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 16 
The crawling of a glacier. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. 
ii* § 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

attrib. 1794 PhiL Trans. LXXXIV. 406 It can be entered 
only in a crawling posture. 

Cra*wling, ppl. a. [f. Crawl 77.1 + -iko 2.] 
That crawls {lit. and fig.) ; see the verb. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 6612 {Fairf,'> pai fande bot crawlande 
[Cott. creuland, Gb'tt. crouland] wormis. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. II. ii. 146 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
my brest. 2642 Rogers Naaman 5 To raise up a ba.se and 
crawling spirit to heaven. 1821 Shelley Prom, Unh. i. i. 
'Ihe crawling glaciers. lbid.„ The wingless crawling hours. 

Hence Cra*tvlin§fly adv. 

X672 Eachard Holds State Nat. 62 With which your 
Book of Politicks is so crawlingly full. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. II. xii, Then propitiatingly and crawlingly Mr. 
Riderhood cried. 

Crawling, var. of Ceowling vbl. sb. 

Crawly (kr§ii), a, colloq. [f. Crawl + -t.] 
Like or having the sensation of insects crawling 
over the skin ; ‘ creepy *. 

x86o Thackeray Lovet iv, A sort of crawly sensation, as 
of a. .ghost flitting about the place. 1880 ‘ Mark Twain * 
Trajnp Abroad 1. 198 It makes one feel crawly even to 
think of it. 

Crawn, obs. pa. pple. of Crow 77. 

t Crawpock. Ohs. Erron. form of Crapaudb. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. vi. 207 A crawpocke 
delivereth from prison. Chelidonius is a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which cureih melancholie. 

fCray. Ohs. Also7craye. [a. F. OF. 
Crete L. creta chalk. Also in F, in sense 2, for 
which another name is pierre stone.] 

1 . Clmlk. 

14. . Recipes in Rel. Antiq, I. 52 Do tharto Cray that thir 
parchemeners wirkes witbali. 

2 . A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
become excessively hard and are passed with 
difficulty, 

c 1430 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 294 Anyvell y-caliyd 
the Cray, that is when an hawke may not mute. IbM.stt)^ 
The Cray corny th of wasch mete, that is wasch in hote 
water, in defaute of hate mete, 2373 Turberv. Faulconrie 
31 1 The Stone or Cray. x6i8 Latham 2nd Bk, Falconry 
(1633) 134 This disease, .that wee call, .the Craye, is of an 
exiccatiue or astringent qualitie. 

t Craye. Ohs. Bbrms : 6-7 oraye, eraia, 7 
crea. [app. erron. form of Crater.] - Crater. 

2342 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c, 19 No person . . shall caries, 
in any ship, bote, craie, or vessell any white woilen clothe. 
2392 Harington Orl. P'ur. xxxix. xxviii. (1634) 328 
With gallies, bulks andcrayes .. with sailes and oares to 
help at all assayes. 1612 Drayton Poly-alb. xxii. (1748 1349' 
Some shell or little crea, Hard labouring for^ the land, on 
the high-working .sea. 2627 — Agincourt ii Skifies, Crayes, 
Scallop.s, and the like, .cou’red all the Seas. 

Craye, obs. f. Craw. 

Grayer, crare (kre«»j) . Ohs. exc. Ilisl. F orms : 
4- crayer, 5 krayer, 5-7 Sc. crear, 6 ereyer, 
crayor, craire, Sc. crayar, 6-7 craier, craer. 
Sc. and north, crair, 9 creer, 6- crare. [a. OF. 
crayer, crater, creer, croyer, in med.L. ct'aiera, 
creyera^ A small trading vessel formerly used. 

c 1323 Coer de L, 4785 Berges, schoutes, crayeres [printed 
trayeres] fele. ?n;x4oo Morte A?'th. 3667 Cogge appone 
cogge, krayers and o^er. 2482-90 Herward Househ. Bks, 
(Roxb.) 23 His crayer ladden with wete. 2493 Charter in 
Hist. Montrose (1866) I, 10 All schippis, crearx.s, and botis 
perteining to cure leigis. 2348 Hall Chron. 18 b, Robbed 
.v. or .vi. littel Craiers and fisher botes laden with fyshe and 
come. Acts Privy Council 1$ Nov. III. 427 Those Flem- 
inges that have unlaufully taken ij Englishe crares. 2622 
Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 205 To show what coa.st thy siu^ish 
crare Might easiliest harbour in. 1632 Needham tr. Seldeds 
Mare Cl. 496 Our Cobles, Crayers, and Boats beeing small, 

, , are easily swallowed by a rough Sea. 2733 Maitland 
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Ilisi. Bdlit. III. 248 Every large Lime-boat and Crear with- 
out a Topmast. 1844 Jack Hist. St. Monance 73 Six; 
creers sa.Ued regularly from this port to the Orkney Isles. 
1849 J. G's.h.nT Kirkaldy o/Gr. xiv, 131 He made several 
voyages with two armed crayers or sloops between Leith 
and the shores of Fife. 

Cra3rfi.sll(kr^i*fij),.crawfisll(l^r9*fij). Forms: 

a. 5 creuesse, ~ez, -eys, krevys, 5-6 crev-, 
ereues, -ys(e, 5-7 -is(e, -ice, 6 -yce, Tz, 6-7 
-isse, creavis(e, 7 krevisa ; 0. 6 creuysslie, 
6~7 crev-, creuisli.(e, 7 ereyvisli, 7-8 eraevisli ; 
7. 6 crefysshe, 6~7 crefish, 7 creyfish, craifish, 
craa-fisli, 7- cray-jSsli, crayfish.; 8. 5 craveys, 
6 crar--, cranes, -ish, erafyshe, 6-8 crafish, (8 
era-fish.), 7- craw fish, crawfish. [ME. crevice, 
-visse, 0¥. crevice c. in Littr6) ; cf. 

crezns m., crevice/ dim. in Godef.; in OF. also 
escrevisse, mod.F. ecrevisse, Walloon grevhe, 
Ronchi)^'t 27 ;/r/z^ (Littre) ; a. OHG. crebi^, MHG. 
krebet^, a derivative of stem ^krat- in krab-ho 
Crab q.v. 

In Southern ME. the second^ syllable was naturally con- 
founded with 7/£y/i (written viss in Ayenbite), * fish ’ ; whence 
the corrupted forms under ^ and 7, and the later crey-, 
crayjish. The variants in cm- go back to Anglo-Fr. when 
the stre.ss was still on second syllable, and the first liable to 
vary between ere- and cra-\ they are the origin of the 
modern cram-fishy now used chiefly in U.S .3 

A. Illustration of forms. 

a. a 1400-50 A lexander 3864 Creuesses, c 1430 I.ydg. 
Min. Foems (Percy Soc.) 154 A krevys with his klawes 
longe. X481-90 Howard Hoitseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 84 Forv., 
crevys ij. d. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 102 (MS. K' Creveys, 
fys.she [Pynson ereues]. 1513 Bk. Kemynge in Babees Bk. 
(1S68) 281 A ereues, dyght hym thus. 1544 Phaer Regim. 
Lyfe (1553) I iv a, Excepte it he a creuisse. 1370 B, 
QooQisFop, Kingd. ii. (i 83 o) 21 Some pleasant River . . full 
of creuis. 1613 tr. Benvenuto' s Passenger i. ii. § 87. 163 
Creauises are good for Hectickes. 1657 Coles Adam in 
Eden Iviii, To seek after Crevises. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 19 Lobsters, .analogous to a Crevice. 1783 Ainsworth 
Eat. Diet, n, *Carabus . . crab, cray-fish, or crevice. 

^SSS Eden Decades 302 The flesshe of creuysshes. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 173 b, Crevishes, 
Barbils, and Chevins. 1658 Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins. 
1041 Crabs or river Crevish. 1783 [see B i b]. 

y. 1555 Eden Decades 115 Full of crabbes or crefysshes. 
1571 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hmb. 11.(1586) 70 Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. 1597 Gerarde n. ccii, Crayfish Woolfes- 
bane. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ri. iii, From his 
lurking hole Had pull’d the Cray-fish. 1683 Phi/. Trans. 
XIII. 269 The Crefish are some of them red. 1756 Nugent 
Gr. Toury Germ. II. 443 The largest crayfish in Europe. 
j88o Huxley {Ht/e), The Cray-fish. 

8. 1478 Botoner /tin. (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
. .de craveys. 1526 Housek. Exp. Sir T. LeStreenge (Add. 
MS. 27448, f. 27 b', A craves and ij crabbes. 1577 Harrison 
England i\i. x. (1878) ii. 21 The lobstar, crafish [1587 or 
crevi.s], and the crab. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, 
Crustay Pilles of certain fishes, as of Craui.shes. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia v. 175 They caught .. great craw- fishes. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va. (167^) §45 The Fle.sh of the Crab or 
Crafish. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic. (1762) 82 Ashes of 
Crawfish. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v, 86 A ragoo of 
crawfish. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 48 The tail of 
a craw-fish. 1883 Century Mag. 378 A dozen large craw- 
fish. 

B. Signification. 

fl. Formerly, like Qtr.k 7 'ebs, a general name 
for all the larger edible Crustacea. Obs. 

/r 1400-50 Alexander 2^6^ pan comes pare-out creuesses 
of manykins hewis. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oister.s, Samon, Creuis, and such like. 1656 W. 
D. Jr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni, r 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, with ten feet, and two claws : among which are 
huge Lobsters of three cub.ts ; round Crabs ; Craw-fish, little 
Lobsters. 

t b. s/ec. applied to the crab. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shjp o/Folys (1874) 1 . 271 On the Crauys he 
styll shall baewarde ryde. 1^46 Phaer C/^f 4 fr. (1553) 
S vja, The canker, .spreadeth it selfe abrode, like the fete of 
a ereues, called in latin cancer. 1579 Tomson Calvins 
Serm. Tim. 909 To say, walk on, behaue your selues man- 
fully : and go clsane kam ourselues like crevises. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat, Diet. (Morrell) i, Crevis, or crevish, cancer. 

■f 2 . A general name for large Crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayjish included the 
lobster and its allies : cf, 3 b. Obs. or arch. 

£'X44o Anc. Cookery m Househ. (1790) 449 Crabbes 
and crevyse and lamprons in lentyne. 0x460 J, Russell 
Bk. Nurture 614 in Babees Bk. (1868) 159 The bak of be 
Crevise, pus he must be sted : array hym as ye dothe ^ 
crabbe. 1526 Ord. Hen. VIII in Househ. Ord. (1790) 182 
Perches, Creviz, Crabs, i mess 8d. c 1532 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 913 Crevyce of the see, hownars. 1575 
Appius ^ Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 1 18 Yea, but what 
am I ? . . A crab or a crevis, a crane or a cockerel ? 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 28 Crab.s, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Oysters. 

3 . In current use: a. gen. A , fresh-water crusta- 
cean, Asiaciis j/ttvia/ilis (River or Fresh- water 
Crayfish, crevice d'eau douce), resembling a sm^ll 
lobster, found ini rivers and brooks. Also applied 
to other species of Astacus and of the allied Ameri- 
can genus Camharus, e.g. the blind crawfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky {C . pe/lucidus). 

CX460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 618 in Babees Bk. 
159 Of Crevis dewe douz. X533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (154X) 
15 a, Shell fyshe, excepte crevyse deau doulce. 1577 Harri- 
son England x. (1878) 11. 21 The little crafishes . , taken 
. .plentifullie in our fresh riuersi 1578 Lyte Dodoens li. xlL 
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60 The tayle of a IjOhsteXj or river Creuis. Ibid. hi. Ixxviii. 
426 A freshwater Creauis. i6or Holland Pliny 11. 443 
Craifishes of the riuer . . be diureticall. a x66i Fuller 
Worthies in. (1662)223 This Sir Christopher is also memor- 
able for stocking the river Yower .. with Crevishes. 1837 
M. Donovan Dovi. Econ. II. 2x3 The Cray-fish or Craw- 
fish is an inhabitant of fresh water, and indeed only of the 
purest water. i83o Huxley Crayfish, i. 16 There are a 
number of kinds of Cray-fish, .but they bear the common 
surname of A stacus. Ibid. 31 Crayfishes of a year old are . . 
two inches long. 

b. With London fishmongers and generally on 
the sea-coast of Great Britain : The Spiny Lobster, 
Pa/inurus vulgaris, the Langousie of the French. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. i. 125 This was sea era-fish ; they gen- 
erally weighed eight or nine pounds apiece. 1770 W esley 
JVisd. God in Creation (1809.; 1. 275 The crab, the cray-fish, 
and many other animals are seen to devour them [muscles]. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 167 Palinurus vulgaris. It is 
the common Sea-crawfish of the shop.s, Langousie of the 
French. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxii. (1865) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thought equal to lobstens in 
the London market. Note. This crustacean Is. .the spiny 
lobster ( Palinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attains a 
length of 18 inches. X865 Gosse Land^ Sea (1874) 81 The 
cray-fish, or thorny lobster. 

4 . at/nb.y as ct'ayfish broth, soup ; i* crevisbe 
eyes = Ceab’s eyes ; f crevis fish. = Ceaypish. 

XS99 A.M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke 125/r Take 6 or 
7 Pickerells Eyes.. and as manye Crevishe eyes. .contunde 
all these thlnges very small. x688 R, Holme Armoury 
338('i a Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 
Fish . . a Species of the Lobster, but of a lesser size. 1702 
J. Purcell Cholick Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recommended. 1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 268 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop, 

Grayling, obs. f. Geayling. 

Craymve, Crayne, obs. if. Cream, Crane. 
f Crayne, obs. var. of Cranny sb. and v. 

[App. a scribal or typographical error: in Promp. Pary. 
crayne occupies the alphabetical place of cranye', and in 
quot. 1607 two syllables are wanted,] 

1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Crayne [Pynson, crany], 7‘ima. 
1607 Barksted Mirrha (1876) 6t The tree streight craynes, 
anci springs forth a child. 

Crayon (kr^^*/n), sb. Also 7 crion, oryon, 8 
craon, craion. [a. F. crayofi, deriv. of c^'aie :~L, 
crMa chalk.] 

1 . A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 
other material, for drawing. 

^ 1644 Evelyn Diary (187x1 69 The pro.‘fpect was so tempt- 
ing that I designed it with my crayon. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. 145 ‘2 Crions [are] either White or Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall. 17x9 J. Richardson Art Criticism 174 If. .what 
was done in Oyi is imitated with.. Crayons. 1759 Phil. 
Trans. LI. 185 He wrote his name . . with a craion. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom. A musesfz, 142 Lithographic Crayons., 
may be vused as pencils upon the stone, i860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. Pref, 6 note. Chalk debris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 

b. ht crayon(s : usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also an artist in 
crayons, etc. (Cf. in colours, in oils.) 

1663 Pkpys Diary 15 May, Sir Thomas showed me his 
picture.. in crayon in little, done exceedingly well. 1681 
Land. Gaz. No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Rea Cryon upon 
white Paper. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 64 ip 4 A wonderful 
erformer in crayons. 1859 L. Oliphant China yapeen 

1. viii. i8x Sketches of groups of horses in crayon. 

2 . transf. A drawing in crayons. ^ b. Jig. A 
work not carried out in detail, a * sketch ’. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr, Avb, Collecting the Crayons, 
Prints, Designs. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ.ixS^g) II. 247 
It is a poor crayon, which yourself, .must fill up, xSB^Pall 
Mall <7. 12 May Supp., The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons. 

3 . A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as crayon-box, -board (see 
quot), -draft, -holder, -skeich. 

1706 Art 0/ Paintif^ (1744) 398 Plis crayon-drafts are 
also admirable. 1847 Todd Cycl. Atiat. III. 347/x Instru- 
ments resembling crayon-holders. 0x865 J. Wylde in 
Circ. Sc. I. 191/a Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of. . 
charcoal. 1880 Webster Stipp., Crayon-board, thick 
drawing-paper, or cardboard for drawing. 1883 G. Lloyd 
Ebb <§• Flow II. 98 Franks original crayon sketch. 
Crayon, v. [a. F. crayomzer (Cotgr. 1611), f. 
crayon: see prec.] 

1 . trans. To draw (something) "with a crayon or 
crayons ; to cover with drawing in crayons. 

1662 Evelyn Diary 10 Jan., When Mr. Cooper, the rare 
limner, was crayoning of the King’s face and head. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Dwt Wks. 1832 VL 305 The floor 
crayoned with roses and myrtles, which the dancers' feet 
effaced. 1851 Willis in W. Irvines Life Sf Lett. IV. 69 
The flesh is most skilfully crayoned, the pose excellent. 

% Jig. To sketch, ‘chalk out\ 

1734 Bolingbroke Lett, to Swift Apr. 12, The other 
[books] will soon follow ; many of them are writ, or crayoned 
out. 1797 Ann. Reg. 496 The plan which he hajd crayoned 
out, 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 500 This relic.. has 
found a new kind of immortality, so charmingly crayoned 
in the page of a trans-atlantic writer. 

Crayob, see Ceathon, 

Crayonist. [f. Crayon sb. ^ -isr.] An artist 
in crayons. 

1S84 Liitells- LixfiHg Age CLXI. 73 The dharming 
crayonists of the eighteenth century. 

Orayonize, v. nonce djod. [f. , as prec. + -xze.] 
= Crayon V. ; in quot. Jig. to sketch, .depict 
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1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 669 Let our own right hand 
era yonise the French chess-men. 

Crayse? craisey« local. Also crazey, crazy. 
[Derivation unknown.] A rustic name of various 
species of Ranunculus or buttercup. 

cx6$z Roxb. Bail. (1873) I. 340 With milkmaids Hunney- 
suckle’s phrase. The crow’s;- foot, nor the yellow crayse. 
1789 Marshall Glocestersh. 1. 178 Creeping crowfoot, pro- 
vincially creeping-crazey. 1847-78 Halliwell, Craisey, the 
butter-cup. Wilts .. Crazey, crow’s fooL South. 1869 
J. Britten Q. yrnl. F'olkesiom Nat. Hist. Soc. I. 29 In 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, etc., Buttercups are known as 
‘ Crazies a word, which is in Buckinghamshire embodied 
in ‘Butter-creeses’ and ‘Yellow creeses’, applied indis- 
criminately to the three species. 1879 Prior Plant-n.^sj 
Crazy or Craisey, the buttercup, apparently a corruption, 
of Christ's eye, L. oculus Christi, the medieval napae of 
the marigold. 1884 Uptoit-on-Sevem Gloss., Craisy, a 
buttercup. 

Grayues, obs. form of Crevice. 

Orasse (kr^^z), v. Forms : 4-7 craso, 5- crayso, 
6-7 craise, 6- craze, [A fuller form across, Acraze, 
is known in i6th c. ; if this existed earlier, the 
probability would be that was aphetic for 

acrase, and this a. OF. acraser, var. of icraser. 
The latter is supposed to be of Norse origin : cf, 
Sw. krasa to crackle, sld i kras to dash in pieces. 
If not aphetic for acrase, the Eng. erase may be 
immediately from the Scandinavian word.] 

41. irons. To break by concussion or violent 
pressure ; to break in pieces or asunder ; to shatter. 

^;i369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 324 With glas Were all 
the windowes well yglased. .and nat an hole ycrased. c 1450 
Merlin 325 Ther was many a grete spere erased, 1631 
Heywood Maid of m. Wks-1874 II, 299 Thou canst 
not craze their barres. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 210 God 
. , will, .craze thir Chariot wheels. 

t b. To break the surface of, batter with blows, 
bruise, crush, damage. Obs. 

«:i430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy in. xxiv, His hasenet was bowed 
and ycrased. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. eexliv. 286 Kyni* 
Phylyp hroused or erased y“ castellys of Gentelyne 
Garney. 1562 Winzet Certain Tractates i. (1888) I. 3 
Ane schip . . quhilk . . is euyl crasit on the schaldis, 1575 
Laneham Let. (1871) 22 Sore wounded, craised, and bruseed* 
so as he dyeth of it. i6i3 Latham znd Bk. Falconry (1633I 
139 If the feathers haue beene much bruised or erased, 1726 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 260 Many of them [papers] are 
imperfect and sadly crazed. 

f c. intr. To be broken, crushed, shattered, or 
bruised ; to break, crack, suffer damage. Obs. 

c X430 Syr Gener. 5785 The sheldes erased thoo somdelei 
X523 Skelton Garl, Laurel 120^ Her pitcher should not 
erase. 1582 T. Watson of Loue xxiv. (Arb.) 60 

Thou p:lasse. .1 maruel ho we her beames. .Do never cause 
thy brittle sides to craze, 1731 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 
491, I would have caused bind it, but he persuades me it 
would craze in the sea carriage. 1854 F* Tennyson in 
Fraser's Mag. L. 645 The wild waters crazing oh the rocks, 

2 . Mining, {tram.) To crush (tin ore) in a mill. 
(See Ceaze-mill, Grazing jA 3.) 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit, 1. X85 Their devices of 
breaking, stamping, .erasing, .and fining the Mettall. 

3 . Hans. To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contiguous ; to crack. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Frol, 4 T. 381 What quod 
my lord her is no more to doone, . I am right siker J>a-t he pot 
was erased. 1541 Act 33 Heit, VII, c. 35 The reparaexon. . 
of any the pypes of leade hereafter to be erased or broken. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 43 As soon as these parts are crazed 
by hard rubbing, and thereby their tenacity spoiled, the 
springiness, .makes a divulsion. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Craze, to crack, * I’ve crazed the jug 

b. Spec. To produce minute cracks on the surface 
of (pottery). (Cf. Crackle sb, 3.) 

1874-80 [see Crazed 2]. x888 Harpers Mag. Sept. 525 The 
Japanese potter, .opens his oven, .and permits a cold blast 
of air to enter for the express purpose of ‘ crazing ’ his pro- 
ductions. 

c. intr. To become minutely cracked : said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

1832 [see Crazing vhl. jr-J.]. 1883 Binns Guide Wore. 

Porcelain Wks. 26 The glaze, .will not craze or crackle on 
the surface. x888 HarpeVs Mag. Sept. 525 To secure a 
paste and glaze whose coefficients of expansion were the 
same., a condition of things in which the glaze should not 
‘craze’. . 

4 . Jig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin ; 
to ruin financially, render bankrupt. (Usually in 
passi) Obs. or arch. 

X561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 168 b, Revelyng 
his truth to the world now erased and waxen old. i^i J, 
Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 119 Thinkyng thereby to 
craze the force of veritie. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 29 b. 
Creditor, .crazd, and Beade and buried in debt. 1641 IIey- 
Reader here, etc., French and Spanish wines, .in their 
worth deboyst and oraisd. 

6. To impair or break down in health ; to render 
infirm. Usually in pa. pph. : Broken down ifi 
health, decrepit^ infirm. Crazed in his wind (of a 
horse) : ~ Broken-winded. Obs. or arch. 

1476 Sir j. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 77s HI, 161; I 
ame somewhatt erased, what with the see and what wythe 
thys dyet heer. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 366 Mr. Latimer was 
craa«d, but I hear now, thanks be to God, that he amendeth 
again. 1568 T. Howell Arh. Amitie (1879) 46 If fierce 
disease shall erase thy corps. 1637 Heywood ii. 123 

Craz’d or in health. *671 Milton Samson 570 Till length 
of years And sedentary numbness craze my limbs. x684 
Lend. Gaz. Na 1937/4 A Brown Bay Mare, .a little crazea 

37 . 
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in her wind. xySS Burns Twi* 193 They've nae sair 

wark to craze their banes, 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 49 
Job-like, .crazed with blains. 

fb. intr. To become infirm or diseased, rare, 

2655 Gurnall Ckr, iii, (1669) 9/2 Thy body is 

not so firm, but thou findest this humour over-abound, and 
that part craze faster than another. 

6 . To impair in intellect; to render insane, drive 
mad, distract Usually in pa.pple,\ Insane, mad, 
deranged, Cbazy, (Now the ordinary sense.) 
c 249677 Pastm Lett. No. 940 III. 391 Your broder. -ys so 
troubelid with sekenes and crasid in his mynde, that I may 
not kepe hym aboute me. i6osShaks. Lear iii. iv. 175 The 
greefe hath craz’d my wits. 1683 Gaz. No. 2030/4 

Aged about 52 years.. something Crazed in his Wits. 17^ 
CowPEE ProgT. Err. 394 Inscriptions . . Such as. . Craze anti- 
quarian brains with endless doubt. 1834 Medwin Cenvers, 
Jiyron{iS^2) II. 17 Theupbraidings of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, crazed the old lady’s mind. 1873 
Bixon Two Qjfeem' IV . xx. iii. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon to craze the world with terror. 

h, intr. To become crazy, go mad. 
i8s8 Keats Endym. iv, My tortured brain begins to craze. 
S83S Browning Paracelsus i. 21 Asking a life to pa.ss ex- 
ploring thus, Till near I craze. 1861 J. Pycroft Ways ^ 
365 Keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking. 

Craze (kr^^z), Forms : 6 erase, 7 crayze, 

8 (creaze, crease), 7- craze, [f. Cbaze v.I 

I I. A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Oh, 

1587 Fleming Confn. Holimhed III. 1545/2 The weight of 
the wall it selfe. .made a clift or erase therein. 1611 Cotgr., 
C<w, hoarse like a bell that hath got a craze. 1643 Ruther- 
ford Tryal <§• Tri. Faith (1845) 339 The frame must be 
kept from the least craze or thraw in the wheels. 

irb. fig. A flaw, defect, unsoundness; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Obs, 

1334 Fisher Let. to Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
175, 1 . . fall into crasesand diseases of my body. 1586 A. Day 
Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 75 Whilst there is yet but one craze 
or slender flaw in. .thy reputation. *608 Hieron Defence 

III. 71 Would it not argue a craze in the brayne ? 1633 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xii. (1669) 153/2 This defect and 
craze that is in the Saints judgement. 

2, An insane or irrational fancy ; a mania. 

X813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II, 204 The Duke.. has a 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a craze on the subject of dress. 
1838 De Quincey AuioMog, Sk, ii. Wks. L 37, I had a per- 
fect craze for being despised. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. 
Faith ix, 389 The miser’s craze for gold, 

b. Craziness, insanity ; a crazy condition, 
x^i Ld. Gockburn Circuit foumey (1883) ^47 Germany, 
where mysticism and craze seem to be indigenou.s. 1887 
R. N. Carey Uncle Max x. 78 Until my head is in a craze 
with pain and misery, 

t e. A crazy person, a crack-brain. Obs, rare, 
t 6 .. Songs Land, Prentices ( 9 tters Soc.) 96 Tom Dekker, 
Haywood, Middleton, And other wand’ring crayzes \rime 
blazes]. 

8 . Mining. (See quots. and cf. Cbaze z^. 2 and 
Cbaze-mill.) 

1778 W. Price Min.^ Comuh. 222 The tin. .is sorted into 
3 divisions .. the middle .. being named .. the crease, 
jhid. 319 Creases, the work or Tin in the middle part of the 
Buddie in dressing. [Hence in Weale Diet, Terms, Ray- 
mond etc.]. 

Crazed (kr^^zd), ///. a. [f. Craze v. + -bd U] 

1 1. Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Obs, 
a 1400-30 Alexander Twa crasid gatis. 2477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes so A Crased shyp, whiche in drown- 
yng her self, Drowneth many other. 1328 Test. Ehor, 
(Surtees’) V. 248 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 
c 159a Marlowe Jew of Malta 1. i. 2638 Baker tr. Baizads 
Lett. n. (1654) 57 Cast on shore by a storm in a craised 
Vessel. 2810 Shelley P, Bell the Third vi. x, Like a 
crazed bell-chime, out of tune. 

2. spec. Of pottery : Having the surface or glaze 
covered with minute cracks. 

^ 1874 i’wwcA 9 May, When the glaze on china-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to he crazed. 1880 Webster Stipf., 
Crazed pottery, that which has the glazing covered with 
irregular cracks. 

t o. fig. Impaired, damaged, unsound ; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt ; of cracked reputation. Obs. 

2390 Shaks. Mids. N, 1. i. 92 Yeelde Thy crazed title to my 
certaine right. 1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. i. Why 
may not the mother be a whore, a peevish drunken flurt. .a 
erased peece, a foole ? 1727 Swift What passed in London, 
Several crazed and starving creditors, 

1 4. Broken down in health ; diseased ; infirm. 
2333 Eden Decades 98 Leauynge euer the crased men 
behynd hym. 2572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 b, The 
best drinke for the crased at Buckstone, is meane Ale. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. iii. (1682) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. 1643 Rutherford Tryal 4- 7 'ri. 
Faith (1845) 247 Caring for his crazed body. 

5. Mentally impaired or deranged; insane; 

a. cracked. 

2392 Davies Immort. Soulxvv. (1714') 17 No craz’d Brain 
could ever yet propound., so vain and fond a Thought. 
<22652 J. Smith Sel. Disc, viii, Crazed and distracted 
persons. 2712 HEARNECtj/Z?irA (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 270, I 
took him. .for a craz’d Man. 2876 C. Geikie Christ xxxviii. 
448 A mere crazed enthusiast. 

6 . Comb., as crazedfteaded adj. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr, 1. 5 A Company of these Craz'd- 
lieaded Coxcombs. 

t Cra*zedness. Obs. [f. prec. -i- -ness.] The 
state of being crazed ; infirmity of body or mind. 

2^94 Hooker Eccl, Pol. Pref. § 3 In the crazednc.sse of 
their mindes. a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rkem, N, T, 
(1618) 642 lacob (in the feeblenesse and crasednesse of his 
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body). 2678 CuDwORTH Tniell. Syst. i. v. 658 A kind of 
crazedness or distraction. 

Cra*zeliiig. nonce-wd. A person affected with 
a craze or mania. 

2859 W. Chadwick Life of De Foe x. 443 [They] look 
upon [him], .as a crazling and a fool. 

t Craze- mill. Obs. [Cf. Craze z^. 2 ] A 

mill for crushing tin ore : see Crazing vbl. sb. 3. 

2^2 Phil. Trans. VI, 2111 Two sorts of Tin ; the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great. The latter is new- 
ground in a Crazemill (in all respects like a Grelst-mill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather). 1730-6 in Bailey 
(folio), Craze Mill, Crazing Mill. 
tCra*zen,«. Obs, =Crazed; broken, shattered. 
2396 R- L[inche] Diella (1877) 74 As the crazen tops of 
armelesse Trees . .Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 
furies, 

Crazied (krtf‘*2id), ///- «. rare, [Assuming a 
vb. to crazy ; cf. to dizzy. 1 

f a. adJ. Unsound, infirm, * shaky ’ {pbs.\ b. 
pa. pple. Made crazy, distracted. ( = Crazed 3, 5.) 

2632 Plea for Free State 32 The crazied and uncertain 
life of a King. 2684 H. More Answer 312 The fruiis of. .a 
crazied fancy, 2842 Orderson Creol. xiii, 138 Like one,, 
crazied with care. 

Crazily (kr^^'zili), adv. [f. Crazy + -ly ^.] 
In a crazy manner. 

2668 H. More Div. Dial. i. ii. 295 It would he a sign 
that things hung very crazily and unsoundly together, 
2814 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1876) IV. Ixi. 232 She now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. 2872 R. Ellts 
Catullus xvii. 3 The rotten Legs too crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections. 

Craziness (kr^^-zines). [f. Crazy + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being crazy. 

1 . The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 177 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of their [colliers J works, which often falls 
in of its own accord. 

t 2 . The state of being broken down in bodily 
health or constitution ; indisposition, infirmity ; 
shakiness. Also fig, Obs. 

260a PandectesT>o 6 ,.\, Her. .sisters did condole 

with her, and deplore the iniurie of the times which did 
cause her crasines. 1621 Ld. Williams Fortescue Papers 
166, I have bene much tormented with a flying report of 
your Lordships crazynes and indi.sposicion. 2640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr, U.)j The craziness of her title. 2697 Locke 
Let., I'he crazine.ss of my body so ill seconds the inclination 
I have to serve him. 

8. Ud soundness of mind. 

2735 Johnson, Craziness. .2. Weakness of intellect. 2843 

H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 47 It may appear downright 
craziness to common sense. ^ 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl, I.^ 69 Amalric’s doctrines, which he characterized as 
mere craziness. 

Crazing (kr^‘2ig\ vbl. sb. [f. Craze v, -4 -ing 1.] 
1 . The action of the verb Craze ; crushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc. {lit, and fig.') ; spec, of tin 
ore, and of pottery (Craze v. 2, 3 b). 

2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 58 b^ To kepe the rule 
of holy obedyence, bole and sounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. a 2662 Fuller Worthies (2662) 195 In Stamping, 
Drying, Crazing and Melting. 2832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain Sf Gl. 30 Crazing" is a technical phrase, used to denote 
the cracking of the glaze, 
f 2 . concr. A crack, cleft, chink. Obs. 

2388 Wyclif Obad. i, 3 Dwellynge in crasyngis of stoonys. 
2398 Trevisa Barik. de P. R. xvii. cxxiiL (Tollem. MS,), 
Chynes and cra.syng of schippes be)> stoppxd Jjer wii>. 

3 . Orazing-mill, a mill for crushing tin ore. 

260a Carew Cornwall la a. From the stamping mill it 
[the Tin] passeth to the crazing mil, which . . bruseth the 
same to a fine sand. 2884 R. Hunt Brit. Mining 65 The 
tin miner, .took them to the crazing-mill. 

Cra’zing, ppl a, [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
crazes : see the verb. 

2818 Milman Samor 241 The form winds could not bow 
Nor crazing tempests. 

Crazy (kr<fi*zi), a. Forms: 6-^ crasy, 6-8 
crasie, (6 craesie), 7-8 crazie, 7- crazy, [f. 
Craze v. or sb, -4 -y.] 

1 . Full of cracks or flaws ; damaged, impaired, 
unsound ; liable to break or fall to pieces ; frail, 
* shaky (Now usually of ships, buildings, etc.) 

1583 Stubbes Anal, Abus. 1. (1879' 5^ If Aeolus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with his stormes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crasie bark. 2593 Spenser Col. Clout 374 Or be their 
pipes untunahle and craesie? 2622 T. Taylor Titus 

I. 26 As a crazie pitcher which is vnfit to hold water. 2748 
Anson’s Voy, i. x. 151 With a crazy ship. 2776 Adam Smith 
W . N. II. ii. 1 . 310 The house Is crazy. . and will not stand very 
long. 2844 Dickens XeifX (1880) 1. 119 The court was full 
of crazy coaches. 2868 Freeman Norm, Cofiq. (2876) II. ix. 
336 An old crazy ship. 

t 2 . Having the bodily healtb or constitution 
impaired; indisposed, ailing; diseased, sickly; 
broken down, frail, infirm. Obs. 

2376 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 4 Remove not from the 
place where you be, sithence you are weake and crasie. 
2592 Shak:s. 2 Hen. VI, iii, ii. 89 Some better place, Fitter 
for sicknesse and for crasie age, 2622 SvtmD Hist. Gi, Brit. 
IX. XV. (1632) 782 The King somewhat crasie, and keeping 
his Chamber. 1712 SteEle Sped. Nb. 426 F 2, I find my 
Frame grown ■ crasie with perpetual Toil and Meditation. 
1807 Med. JrnL XVII. 290 By a guarded mode of living. . 
a very crazy constitution is frequently piloted- into old age. 
.2847 L. HvivniMm, Women ^'B. if. ii; 33 An indulgence 
conceded ‘to-his little crazy body. 
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3. fig. and transf. Unsound, impaired, ^ shaky ^ ; 
frail, infirm. 

2602 Holland Pliny L 3 Fraile and crasie mortall men, 
remembring wel their owne infirmitie. 2642 Milton AV- 
form. 11. (1851) 34 To keep up the floting carcas of a crazie 
and diseased Monarchy. 2647 Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 
29 Misdoubting what issue those his crasie evidences would 
find at the Common Law. 2784 Cowper Task ii. 60 The 
old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits More frequent, 
t b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. 
2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amnsem. There sneaks 
a Hunger-starv’d Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen. 

4. Of unsound mind ; insane, mad, demented, 

^ cracked Often used by way of exaggeration in 
sense : Distracted or * mad ’ with excitement, vehe- 
ment desire, perplexity, etc. 

2627 J. Chamberlain Let. in Cri. ^ Times Jos. I, II. 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered^ before, 1664 
Butler Hud. ii. Ep. Sidrophel 2 'Tis in vain To tamper 
with your crazy brain. 2732 Franklin X^;f Wks. 1887 I. 
407 ‘Lord, child, are you crazy?’ 1770 Mrs. Thrale in 
Mad. D’ NAAoy Diary Sf Lett, May, Mr. Murphy is crazy for 
your play. . do pray let me run away with the first act. 2836 
Sir E. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1 . i. 24 Lord George Gordon, 
a crazy fanatic, led the London mob to burn down Newgate. 
2873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xix. ii. 7 Linked in a marriage 
without love, .driving each other crazy with, .mutual spite. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing derange- 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. 

2859 Sat. Rev. VII. 471/1 Crazy theories. 28. . Whittier 
Cassandra Sout/mlck ix, By crazy fancies led. 2883 Manch. 
Exam. 13 Oct. 5/1 The crazy wildness of his appeal 
6. Comb., as crazy-headed adj. ; crazy ant fsee 
quot.) ; crazy Betty (see quot. : cf Cbayse) ; 
crazy bone {U.S.'), the ‘funny-bone*; crazy 
quilt {U.S.), a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fantastic patterns or without 
any order; so crazy patchwork, crazy -work. 

2883 Lady Brassey The Trades 132 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the *“ crazy ant He always 
seems to be in a violent hurry, .moving forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane 
manner. 2880 Jefferies 24 Where to find the 

first crazy Betties .These are the marsh marigolds. 1880 
Webster Supp.,*Crazy-bone. .so called on SLCconnt of the 
intense pain produced when it receives a blow* 2726 J. 
Long Assize Serm. Goad. 3 *Crazy-headed people. 2883 
Harper's Mag. Nlzx. 531/2 Alternate stripes of crazy 
patchwork’ embroidered on crimson turcoman. 2822 Blackw. 
Mag. IX. 61 The *crazy-pate banker. 1886 Pall Mall G, 
12 Nov. 6/2 What is generally called crazy quilt’ in the 
States and patchwork in England. 2890 Century Mag. May 
47/1 As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilt. 

Crazy, a buttercup ; see Crayse. 
Crazyologist. A word formed in derision of 
Craniologist. 

2834 Southey Doctor xxxiv. (1849) 82 The feeling of 
local attachment. .Spurzheim and the crazyologists would 
have found out a hump on his head for its local habitation, 
Crea, var. Cbaye, Ohs., small trading vessel. 
tCre'able, Obs, [a. OF. creable, now 
croyable^ To be believed, credible. 

2480 Caxton Ovids Met. xv. x, How this fable is creable. 
t Crcabley Ohs. fad. L. credbil-is, i. create 
to Create : see -ble.] That can be created. 

<22656 Bp. lAMX.Rem, Wks. (1660) 371 Man, as he was 
creable, fallable, saveable. 2677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 
432 The creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 17. . Watts cited by Worcester. 

Creach, var. of Crbagh, plunder, 
t Creaxliy, Obs, ox dial. [Deriv. unknown.] 

1 . See Creechy. 

2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm ; sickly, 
ailing; = Crazy i, 2. 

2713 Byrom Jml. 4- Lit. Rem. (1854) I. i. 31 , 1 sent a box 
to London.. open it, but carefully, 'tis creachy. 2842 F.E. 
Paget St, Antholin’s 44 You poor old creachy creature. 
x88i Leicestersk. Gloss., Crectchy, sickly; weakly; ailing, 

Crea-fish, obs. f. Ceayeish. 

II Creagll, creacll (krex), sb. Also 9 craich, 
[a. Gaelic and Irish creach plunder, pillage.] 

1 . An incursion for plunder (in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland) ; a raid, foray, 

28x4 Scott Wav. xv (heading), A^ Creagh, and its con- 
sequences. note, A creagh was an incursion for plunder, 
termed on the Borders a raid. 2843 New Statist. A cc, 
Scot. XV, 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs. 2888 Afaj'. Apr. 535 Farmers 

who lay exposed to the creaghs. 

2. Booty, prey. 

2828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlix, The cattle were in the act of 
being driven off, when Butler . . rescued the creagh. 2873 
Burton Hist. Scot, VI, lx v. 22 Large ‘ creachs ’ of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders. 

Hence Creagh. v. trans,, to raid, plunder, 
i 2883 Sad. Rev. LV. 464 Those who are ‘ creaghed 2M4 
I Miss Hickson Ireland in t'jih C, 1 . 14 The wild creaghting 
I life of Ulster. 

II Creagfkt (kreyt, kr^h), sb. Also 6 creete, 
i 7 creat(e, cret(e, kreat. [a, Mid.Irish caerai- 
I gheacht, mod.Ir. caoraigheacht, {craoidhecht, croid- 
hecht), f. caera, caora sheep (the application 
j being transferred to homed cattle).] In Irish 
I Hist, a nomadic herd of cattle driven about from 
1 place to place for pasture, or in time of war with 
the forces of their owners. (The word often in- 
1 eludes the herdsmen or drivers.) 
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CREAM. 


1596 SmuBEXt SiaU I rel. Wks. (Globe' 652/2 He shall finde 
no where safe^to keepe his create . . that in shorte space his 
creete, which is his moste sustenaunce, shalbe . . starved for 
wante of pasture. i6xz Davies PFAf Ireland^ etc. (1787) 123 
[In these fast places] they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib, x. (1821) 127 The residue 
. .1 haue left to keepe their Crets. 1643 Col. H. O’Neill 
P elation ‘in Gilbert ConUmp. Hist, Affahs Irel, HI. 201), 
O’Neill ordered his army and creaghts to move. 

f Sometimes misunderstood and loosely or 
erroneously used. 

1646 in Sir^J. Temple Irish Rehell. (1746) 121 Commonly 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates. 1658 
VssHER Anna/s 227 The country people, .dwelt scattered 
in cretes and cabans. i8ss Macaulay Hist, Eng. HI. 673 
He was soon at the head of seven or eight thousand Rap- 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts. 

2 . irmtsf. Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 
1634-77 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Greats or wandring Herds-men, 
old Authors commonly call Nomades..now of no accpmpt 
amongst the Persians. 

Hence Creag*M v., to take cattle from place to 
place to graze. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey!, x. 23 They do, .by 
kreating and shifting their Bodies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee inned, both depasture and soile their grounds. i6ia 
Davies JVhy Ireland^ etc. (1787) 161 It was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creaght or graze upon 
their lands. 

11 Crea'gliter. [f. Cbeaght + -er.] ^ A. nomad. 

1633 Holcroft Procqpms i, 3 Some skirmishing about 
■bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Hunnes. 

Creads (krfk), v. Forms : 4-6 creke, 5-6 
kreke, 6 (crik), ( 5-7 creake, 7 creeke, 7-9 creek, 
7~ creak. [App. echoic ; cf. crake^ and croak. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krek) and that 
of the 1 6 til c. (kr^k) : the application of the verb 
has prob. been modified as the vowel-sonnd 
became narrowed.] 

I. f l. mtr. Formerly; To utter a harsh cry; 
said of crows, rooks, etc., where Croak is now 
used ; also of geese, etc. Obs, 

c 1323 Gloss. JV, de Biblesworih in Wright Voc. 152 Le 
lonf mueist dowes^ lei grwe growle (crane lounet, Cainb. 
MS. crekes). 148a Caxton Tretnsa's Higden vi. xxv. 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed creked ludder than he was 
wonte. 1567 Drant Horaces Epist. xvii. F iij. If that the 
Crow could feede in whishte, not creake nor make adoe. 1580 
Baret a Iv. G 9 To Gagle, or creake like a goose, glacito. 
1604 Fr, Bacon's Proph, 50 in Hazl. E. P, P. IV. 270 The 
Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke. 2669 Worlidge S;^st.^ Agric. ( 1681) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Creeking clear, .signifies fair weather. 

2 . mlr. To make a harsh shrill grating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with undue friction, or 
a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 32 And gates with the 
metal dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. 1613 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. led. 2' 37 The Chariot driver ask’d his wheele 
Wherfore it creak’d ? 1693 Washington tr. Milton's Def. 

Pop. Pref. (1851) 6 The Door creaks ; The Actor comes upon 
the Sta^e. 1736 Leoni Alberti's A rchit. 1 . 35 b, That is. . 
best which being rubb'd with the Hand creeks the most. , 
1794 WoRDSw. Gtiilt 4 * Sorro7v, No swinging sign-board 
creaked from cottage elm. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, 
How that door creaks ! 1873 M 'Laren Senn. 2nd Ser. vii, 
121 The swaying branches creak and groan. Mod. New 
shoes are apt to creak. 

b. (ransf. Said of the strident noise of crickets, 
grasshoppers, etc. 

*653 [see Creaking vbl. j^.]. 1878 Browning Za Saisiaz 

54 Where crickets creak. 

c. To move with creaking. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone . . he . . creaks along the gunnel of the boat. 
1868 Whittier Among the Hills Prel. 13 A single hay-cart 
down the dusty road Creaks slowly. 

3 . mtr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone. 
(Used in contempt.) Obs. 

In early use allied to i ; in more recent use to 2. 

^1440 Capgrave Life St, Kath. 11. 1006 Ye may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and creke. Ibid. iv. 433 Lete hem 
callCj lady, lete hem crye and creke [rime break], Suffyseth 
you if ye may leue in pees. 1366 Drant Horace's Sat. v. 
C viij, I mayntaynde it with toothe and nayle, in all that I 
coulde creake. 1396 Colse Penelope (1880; 18 1 Against me 
dare they not to creake frime quake]. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, xxvii. xi. 321 To creake and vaunt in 
a loftie tragicall note. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. iii, 
Nor . , [bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chariot wheels of Satan. 1661 P. Baillie 
Lauderd. Papers (t886) I. 96, I am ane ill beggar, yit I 
must still creak to your l[ordship] for yon presbiterians. 

4 . trails. To cause to make a creaking noise. 

1601 Shaks. Well n. i. 31 Creeking my shooes on the 

plaine Masonry. 1834 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 24 The wind 
would, .creak the door to and fro. 

II. Phraseological uses of the verb-stem. 

ts. To cry creak : to confess oneself beaten or 
in error ; to give up the contest ; to give in, Obs. 
(Cf. to cry Craven, cry C reant.) 

1537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 399, I would make the 
knaves to cry crik. *573 Tusser finsb. (1878) 102 When 
tilth plows breake, poore cattle cries creake. iS 77 Stany- 
hurst Descr. H'el. in Holinshed VI. 52 When the prefixed 
daie [for the combat] approched neere, Vescie. . began to crie 
creake, and secretlie sailed into France. 1382 T. Watson 
Centurie of Lone i. fArb.) 37 , 1 now cry creake that ere I 
scorned loue. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Gath, 
164 This Crauen Cocke, after.. crowing a Conquest, being 
ready presently to Cry Creake. 


^ 6. With go^ in sense ; With a creak, with a creak- 
ing noise. (Cf. bang., bump, cracky etc.) 

1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Bartem xvii. <1882) 44/r Creak, 
creak, went the stairs. Her father was coming down. 
Crealc (krfk), sh. [f. Creak v.] 

L A strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, 
new boots, etc. ; a harsh squeak. 

2603 Sylvester Hu Bar/as ii. iii. Lawe 1336 A wagging 
leaf, a puflF, a crack, Yea, the least creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back. 1833 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Valley iii. 46 
Roused by a creak and screech of the latticed window. 1831 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. (xSyS) 147 If he wears buckles and 
square-toed shoes . . ;]7ou never hear their creak, 1878 Masqtie 
Poets 53 The labouring vessel, with creak and strain, Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noise made by a cricket, rare. 

1842 Thoreau Excursions (1863) 40 Cheery as the creak 
of crickets. 

+ 2 . A watchman’s rattle. Ohs. 

1836 Ann, Reg. 46 He heard Dillon springing his 
creak. 

Creak, var. Crick sb.^- ; obs. f. Creek. 
Creaker (krfkoi). [f. Creak v. + -er ^.] 
Something that creaks ; an instrument for making 
a creaking sound ; a child’s rattle {dial.). 

*833 tr. Lamartine's Turkey 104 The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invention of bells. 1853 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creaker, *A bairn’s creaker', a child’s 
rattle. 

CreaMngf (krf-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Creak z'.-f 
-ING k] The action of the verb Creak ; f a. of 
birds, etc. ; esp. of geese. Obs. 

157s Turberv. Faulconrie 269 The creaking and crying 
that they [hawks] use in the mewe sometymes. 1653 H. 
CoGAN Diod. Sic, 182 The creaking of the grashoppers. 
1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xiii. 106 Creaking of Geese, 
b. of things. 

1330 Burlesque Recipe vsx Rel. Ant, I. 251 The krekynge 
of a cart-whefe. 1603 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 97 The creaking 
of shooes. 1^0 Dickens Bam. Rudge ix. Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 

Crea'king, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
creaks : see tae verb. 

1568 T.^ Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 76 The crekmg Crow 
and carrion Right. *599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 383 Some creaking goose. 1697 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg, in. 510 Creaking Grashoppers. x 3 oo Mar. 
Edgeworth (1832) II. xx. 47 What man can ever 

expect to be loved who wears creaking shoe.-;? 1888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas il iu 127 It is said that ‘ creaking doors 
hang the longest 

Hence Crea'Mmgly adv..^ in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

183a Blachw, Mag. XXXII. 640 Backwards and for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 1838 Ckamb. ^ml. X. 124 
Bolts and bars . . cautiously and creakingly withdrawn. 

Creaky (krfki), a. [f. Creak sb. or v. + -t.] 
Characterized by creaking, apt to creak ; transf. 
that creaks under a slight strain, crazy, frail. 

1834 Head Bubbles fr. Brunnen 362 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. x86i Times May, I like a 
woman to wait at table . . Men always have creaky boots. 
1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ah. (ed. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat. .on a low stool creaky with age. 

t Cream, creme, sb.^ Obs. or Bist. Forms ; 
4-6 creme, 4-5 creyme, crayme, 4-6 crem, 5-7 
creame, 5 creym, 6 kreme, ohxeame, 6-7 
cream. [ME. creme, a. GF. cresme, later creme 
masc. , now chrhne = Pr. cresma fern. L. chrisma : 
see Chrism and next word. In ME. the form 
crisme was used alongside of this ; and since 
the i6thc. Chrism has become the accepted 
form.] The consecrated oil used in anointing; 
= Chrism. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9495 Holy bapteme, Houe 
of watyr, and noytede wyh creme. <?X3XS Shoreham 13 
That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyned. 
1340 Ayenb. 93 Huanne he is ysraered myd )>ise holy 
crayme. 1432-50 tr. Higden 'Rolls) V. 71 Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. Ibid, VI, 159 The 
noyntynge of holy creame [sacri chrisnuatis, Trevisa 
crisme]. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811J 273 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd. 
X338 Bale Thre Lowes 675 A box of creame and oyle. 1563 
Becon Reliques 0/ Rome Wks. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with chrisme, commonly called, creame. 
a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Cotisc. (X619) 320 Popish consecra- 
tion of salt, creame . . and such like. 1642 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Mad Fashions, To Baptize with Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1883 tr. Campon's Mary A ntoinette 160 Some con- 
secrated oil, called holy cream. 

b. Comb, cream-, creme-box, creme-stock, a 
receptacle for the chrism, a chrismatory. 

1430 in Maitland Club Misc, III. 203 Ane crem stok of 
siluer. 1565 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 106 
Item one creme box broken and defaced. 

Cream (krfm), sb.^ Forms ; 4 creym(e, creem, 
craym, 5 creme, kreme, 5-6 crayme, 6-7 
creame, 7- cream. [ME. creme, creem, creyme, 
a. F. crime, in OF. cresme fern., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of cresme chrism (see prec.), 
with change of gender after L. words in a. 

Both words were in OF. cresme, later creme ; according 
to Beza, they were in i6tKc. distinguished in pronunciation 
as le crime, la crime ; they are now distinguished in spell- 
ing as le chrlme, la crime, hut pronounced identically 
crlm'. (By etymological conjecture crime, cream, was in 
i6th c. referred to L. cremor (see Cremor), and latinized as 
cremor lactis, crema laciisfi 


L The oily or butyraceous part of milk, which 
gathers on the top when the milk is left undis- 
turbed ; by churning it is converted into butter. 
Clotted or clouted cream, known also locally as Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire cream, etc. : see Clouted, 

1333 Creyme [in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 1 . 404I. 2362 

Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym 
[B. VI. 284 creem, C. ix. 306 creyme]. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 95 Al po creem and fatnesse of hat 
mylke. cxj^o Promp. Patv. loi Creme of my Ike, 
qttetccum. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 81 in BabeesBk. 
{1868) 123 Bewar at eve of crayme of cdwe, 1323 Fitzherb. 
Huso. § 122 Yf thou haue no honny take swete creame. 
X542 Boorde Dyefary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put togyther. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 314 We 
see Cream is Matured, and made to rise more speedily by 
putting in cold Water. 1778 Lcme Feast 33 With wheezing 
Whistle [He] whisks up his whipt Cream. X84X-44 Emerson 
Ess,, Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 208 A new class finds itself 
at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bowl of milk. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 714/3 Smearing both with 
Devonshire cream and with honey. 

fig. a 1637 Sir J. Balfour Atm. Scot. (1824-5) II. 262 
Notwithstanding of all this faire wether and sueet creame 
intendit by the courte. i66x A. Wright in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. cxvii. 2 This turns all that a man hath to cream. 

2 . transf. a. A fancy dish or sweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appear- 
ance and consistency of cream, as almond, chocolate, 
iced cream, etc. 

IT 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 Fride Creme of Almaundys.— 
Take almaundys, an stampe hem, an draw it vp wyth a 
fyne thykke mylke. .gadere alle )?e kreme in b® clothe. 
1667 Milton P. X. v. 347 Prom sweet kernels prest She 
tempers dulcet creams. 1731 [see Almond io]. 2831 Cat's 
'Tail 29 The creams were not iced- 2836 T, Hook U. 
Gurney L . ), The remnants of a devoured feast . . creams half 
demolished— jellies in trembling lumps. 

t b. A substance or liquor of cream-like con- 
sistency ; esp. a decoction (of barley, etc.) : cf. 
Cremor. Obs. 

2345 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 126 Skum or creme of 
the eyes. 2623 Crookk Body of Man 219 Till the meate 
bee perfectly chaunged and boyled into a moystand liquid 
Creame. 2626 Bacon Sylva Indian Maiz .. must be 
thoroughly boyled, and made into a Maiz-Creame like a 
Barley-Creame. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. 
xi. 24 To change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Salt. 

e. The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk ; a ‘ head ’ of scum, 
froth, etc. 

2669 Worlidge Sysf> Agric. vii. § 12 (1681) 142 Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a Head or Cream, a 2672 E. Montague 
tr. Barra's Art of Mettals n. xii. (1674) 38 Let it stand 
awhile, and if there arise a scum or cream, that is gross, or 
oily, scum it ofif. 2829 Byron fuan 11. clxxviii. The cream 
of your champagne. 

d. A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 
See also Cold Cream. 

1763 QoLstsvi. Double Transform. 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its seams. 
28x0 Russell To a Lady in Poet, Reg. 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send. .Whoe'er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness will strait 
disappear. 

e. Used in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence ; cream of the valley ^ 
of the wilderness, fancy names applied to gin. 

2838 Mayhew Paved with Gold i. x (Farmer) What’s up, 
Jim ? . . is it cream of the walley or fits as has overcome the 
lady? 1873 N/. Paul’s Mag. ii. 10 It's so jolly cold, I shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother. 

B.fg. The most excellent element or part ; the 
best of its kind ; the choice part ; the quintessence. 

2582 ybjLCASTER Positions xxxix. (2887) 197 The gentle- 
men, which be the creame of the common. 2622-32 Burton 
Anat, Mel. i. iv. i. 215 , 1 say of our Melancholy man, he is 
the cream of humane adversity. 263a Massinger City 
Madam t, i, The cream o’ the market. 2688 Bunyan ^erus. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 18 These therefore must have the 
cream of the go.^el, namely, the first offer thereof in His 
lifetime. 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv, The inside of 
the letter, is always the cream of the correspondence. 2824 
Byron Juan xv. xii, An only daughter. Who seem’d the 
cream of equanimity. 286a Sala Seven Sons I. iv. 6s/Re- 
ceiving the cream of society, but never returning visits. 
2890 Sat. Rev. x Feb. 145/2 Flight-shooting at duck is the 
very cream of wild-fowl shooting. 

4 . Cream of tartar \ the purified and crystallized 
bitartrate of potassium, used in medicine and for 
various technical purposes. 

266a R. Mathew Unl.Alch. § 201 The Cream of Tartar is 
. . to be had at any Druggist. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Cream of Tartar, is made of Tartar, or dry Wine-lees. 
2807 T. 'Thomson Ghent, (ed. 3) II. 287 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly called when pure. 2882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cream of tartar whey, two drachms of bitartrate of 
potash are added to a pint of milk. The whey, diluted with 
water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy. 

b. Cream of tartar tree : a tree of Northern 
Australia, Adansonia Gregorii ; see quot. The 
name is also given to the allied Baobab, whence 
Cream of tartar fruit, the fruit of the Baobab. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 28/1 Adansonia Gregorii. .is a native of 
the sandy plains of N. Australia, and is known as Sour 
gourd and Cream of tartar tree ..The pulp of its fruit has 
an agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and is pecu- 
liarly refreshing in the sultry climates where the tree is 
found. 
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6. : pure slaked lime. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Gectf';^, Ess. (1803) IV. 154 Earth con- 
vertable, by a second calcination, into quick-lime, is called 
the cream of lime ^ xSaS W ebster cites Encycl.-t Cream of 
lime, the scum of lime water. 187X Tyndall Erag. Sc. xi. 
341 Reservoirs, .containing pure slaked lime — the so-called 
‘cream of lime'. 

6. simple aitrib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. 

Windsor Express ^ OcX.,, A cream mare, .fetched 
SO guineas. 1887 The Lady 20 Jan. 38/1 Trimmed with 
cream lace. 

h. eliipt. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like. 

1788 Papers Twining Fam.iiBZj) 154 She was drawn by 
a pair of prancing, long-tailed ‘ creams 1872 Black A dv. 

Phaeton y'n. gf 6 Barges in cream and gold. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 1269/2 A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
young. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. 3/2 The Queen’s horses 
. The creams are eleven in number. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as cream-bowl, -fat, -freezer^ 

-pail, -pancake, etc. ; cream-blanched, -hued, -white, 
etc., adjs. ; oream-cake, a cake filled with a custard 
made of cream, eggs, etc. ; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white ; also attrib. ; 
absol. a cream-coloured horse; cream-cups, a 
Californian papaveraceous plmt, Platystemon cali- 
fornicus, with cream-coloured flowers ; cream- 
faced tz., having a face of the colour of cream 
(from fear) ; fc^ream-joy, a kind of sweet-meat ; 
cream- jug, a small jug for holding cream at table ; 
t oream-kitte (see quot.) ; cream-laid a., applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour; cream-nut — 
Brazil mit\ creaming pan \ cream- 

pitcher, (U. S.) a cream-jug ; cream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk while the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream ; Jig. a dairy-maid ; see 
also quot. 1877 and cf. cream-kitte; cream- 
separator, a machine for separating the cream 
from milk; cream-slice, a knife-like instrument 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozen cream ; 
cream - ware, cream - coloured pottery ware ; 
t cream-water (see quot.) ; cream- wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also Cbeam-cheese, etc. 

18x8 MiiMAti Samor 245 Hath the *cream-blanch'd steed 
. .home away His master ? 1590 Tarlton Fews Ptirgat. 

(1844) 56 As merry.. as ever Robin Goodfellow made the 
Cuntry wenches at their *Cream-boules. 1636 B. Jonson 
Biscov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 747/2 You may sound these wits.. 
They are cream-bowl, or but puddle-deep. 1884 Girts Own 
Paper Nov. 4/2 Work up the milk into . . *cream-cake. 
x6^ Molesworth AdJiT. Denmat^k 3)35 A good Breed 
of Horses, .of a yellowish *Cream Colour. 1789 Stratford 
Jubilee i. i. to An . . ass set up his horrid bray, started my 
cream colours. x88a Garden t 6 Dec. 533/3 Chrysanthemums 
. . cream colour, full flower. 1805 Shaks. Mou:b. v, iii. ii 
Thou ^cream-fac’d Loone. X793-7 Polit, Eel. in Spirit 
Public Jmls. for 1797 (1799) 1. 437 GreatMarat. . Sees cream- 
fac’d Stanley turn on Fox his heels, 1719 D’Ubfey Pills 
IV. 325, I have. . Rufjcan and *Cream joy, Wherewith you 
may slabber ^you. *773 Land. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 The 
following articles . . were a.ssayed and iriarked . . castor.s, ice 
pails, *cream jugs. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge xv, I ob- 
serve another fly in the creain-jug. Best Farm Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 This feaste [harvest-home] is called the creame- 
potte or ^creame-kitte . . the workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the creame-kitte anon. 1863 R. Herring Paper 
^ P.-Maiiing (ed. 3) 123 With reference to the writing 
qualities . . there are five kinds — cream wove, yellow wove, 
blue wove, *cream laid, arid blue laid. 1752 Mrs. Delany 
Corr. T31 My *cream-pail is now before me in ray china 
ca.se, and makes a very comsiderable figure. *380 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. to fleet the *creame potte. 

u;.x625 Fletcher Witw. Money lu v, To carry any dirty 
dairy Cream-pot, or any gentle Lady of the I^aundry be- 
hinde my Gelding. 1684 Otway Atheist n. i, What would 
yourCream-pot in the Country give for that title, think you? 
X877 Holderness Gloss., Cream-pot, a harvest supper of cakes 
and cream. 1884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 3/1 There are 
three *cream separators, 1887 Spectator i Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream has been taken by the centrifugal cream- 
separator, 1789 W. Marshall Glotic, I. 269 *Cream-slice, a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knife; 
length 12 or 14 inches. 1726 Diet. Fust. s.v., *Cream- 
water, such Water as has a Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
Scum> which being boiled, turns to several Medicaments. 
X842 Tennyson Sir Lanncel. Q. Guinev. 31 Her *cream- 
white mule. 1882 Garden s Aug. iio/i A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers. 1863 *Cream-wove [see cream- 
laid\. 189X Haymarket Stores Catal. 387 Foreign note 
paper. Strong cream wove. 

Cream (krfm), v. [f. Cbeam sb.^] 

1 . intr. Of milk: To form cream. 

[see Creaming vbl. sb. b]. 1674 tr. Scheffer s Lapland 
xxviii. X31 The Dairy-Maid.s first let the milk stand to creanu 
174X Compl.^ Pam. Piece 1. H. 119 Strain your Milk into a 
I’ot. .put it in your Pams . . when 'tis creamed, skim it ex- 
ceeding clean from the Milk. x88i J.'P, Sheldon 
Farming 295 The salient idea in the system is that milk is 
set in ice- water to cream. ' 

b. trans. To cause or allow (milk) to form 
cream. 

X883 Worcester Advert, g June 3/2 It is better to cream the 
milk at the farm in small vessels. x886.<4// Y.. Round 14 
Aug. 34 They churn the milk instead of creaming it first. 

zW/f-, Of Other liquids : To form a scum or 
frothy layer on the surface ; to mantle, foam, froth. 

etj^o Promp, Parv. 101 Cremyn, orremyn, as lycbUr; 
spumat. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i, 89 A sort of toeni, 


whose visages Do oreame and mantle like a standing pond. 
x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. vL 13 Some Foun- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (17781331 If it, .cream like bottled ale. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xx. 291 The wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her glas.s. 

fig. 1840 Lady C. Bury Hisi. Flirt xxiv, My temper 
chafed and creamed under hourly unfcindne.ss. 

b. with advb. extension, as down, up. 

1844 Talfourd Vac. Rambles i. vii. /1851) 94 The stream . . 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice. i88x Daily Teh 
24 Feb., The tide creaming past u.s. 

3 . To rise to the top like cream, nonce-use. 

1887 N. 4- Q. 7 th ser. IV. 57/2 That a man must have 

creamed to the top by prosperity and success. 

4 . trails. To skim the cream from the surface of 
(milk). 

1727-31 Bailey vol. II. Cream, to skim off cream. 1832 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 205 The spoon, which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea. 

5 . To separate as cream ; fg. to take the cream 
of, take the best or choicest part of; to gather as 
the cream. Const, off. 

1613 Crookk Body of Man 410 Nourished, .by a most pure 
and bright substance out of the separation of the blond ; as 
if he should say, it is creamed as it were off frorii the bloud. 
1677 Cleveland's Poems Bed. A iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must he creamed.. to make up his Fuscaral 1704 
Swift T. Tub ix, Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason 
to lap up. 1836 Tait's Mag. I II. 490 The picturesque table of 
matters which my aunt creamed for us. X884 Sat. Rev. 15 
Nov. 621/2 It has been found necessary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 

6. To add cream to a cup of tea, coffee, etc. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxxvi, He sugared, and 

creamed, and drank, and thought, and spoke not. _ 1830 
Chamb. Jrnl XIV, 194 [She] creams and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love- Mod. To cream tea. 

Cream, var. of Crams, Sc., a stall, etc. 

Cream, to crumble : see Cbim v. 
Cream-clieeseo A soft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of unskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream ; a cheese of this kind. 
fig. Sometimes used as a type of e.xtreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

1583 Stocker Hist Civ. Warns Lowe C. n. 53 h A. 
pounde of Creame Cheese two Sous. 16x6 Surfl & Markh. 
Country Fartne 65 With this Creame, to make Creame- 
cheese, ordinarily accustomed to be sold in Summer. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) II. 493 An English gentleman 
may believe the world was made by chance, or the moon 
made of cream-cheese, if he pleases. x^8 Clough Botkie 
v, If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that 
made them, c X865 Circ. Sc. 1 . 355/2 Cream-cheese is the 
richest. 

Orea'm-Cplotired, Of the colour of cream, 
having a yellowish white colour. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. Wks. (1700) 270 My 
Cream-colour'd Horse is yonder. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 41 
Wedgwood.. began to manufacture.. cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great celebrity. 

Creamed (krfmd), a. [f. Cream sb.^ and 

V. + -ED.] 

1. Having the cream formed or separated, 

1623 Wodroephe Fr. Tong. 21 1 (T.) Have you 

some creamed or curded milk? 1660 'AiexahU Dutch Diet., 
Gezaende melek, creamed milke to make butter off. 

2 . Made, flavoured, or mixed with cream. 

Public Advertiser tx Mar. 3/3 Creamed Apple-Pies, 
a 1809 Miss Seward Zip//., Drinking creamed tea. 

Creamer (krz-moa:), [f. Cream v. -f -er k] 
a. A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk, 
b. A machine for separating cream. 

X858 Slight & Burn Farm. Implem. 509 The creaming- 
dish. .made of china, and sometimes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off, 1883 J. Long Brit. 
JD airy -Fanning 201 At Delft. ;two creamers are worked. 

Creamer, Creamerie, -ry, var. of Cramer, 
Crameet, pedlar, etc. 

Creamery (krrmeri). [f. Cream -{--ert : in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense i possibly immedi- 
ately ad. 

1, An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle) in which butter 
(and cheese) is manufactured on a large scale from 
milk supplied by a number of producers ; a butter- 
factory. Also the work of such an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc. (First used in U. S-) 
1879 ^iitle) Associated Daimng : Creameries and Cream- 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheese-making . - lumo. pp. 74. 
Lancaster (PaX x88x Chicago Times 16 Apr., The cream- 
ery is fast superseding the dairy iri all thickly settled por- 
tions of the nortliwest. 1886 Pall Mcdl, G. 10 Sept. 4/3 
The introduction of creameries, or establishments for churn- 
ing the cream of the small farmers, .in Ireland. 

/ b. The produce of this industry, butter. 

1881 Chicago Times _X4 May, The current makes of 
creamery [butter] are already beginning to show a good deal 
of grass flavor and color^. 

, e. attrib. 

1882 Chicago Advtmce 6 Apr. 213 A deal of knowledge 
about this creamery business. 1886 Standard 24 May 2/x 
The efforts of Canon Bagot to extend the creamery system 
in Ireland, .have resulted in the formation of the Cream- 
eries Assopiatxon of Ireland. Eight Creamery Companies 
have been affiliated. 

. 2. A name for, a shop where milk, cream, butter, 
etc. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


(SiMMONDS Diet. Trade 1838 has Crhnerie, a breakfast or 
refreshment house in French towns.) 

Crea'in-finiit* The juicy, cream-like fruit of 
a plant found in Sierra Leone. The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, ^ra/a, 

which was believed to yield the fruit. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 I'he Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. t2P>z Garden 29 July 86/2 Roupellia Grata., 
has been named Cream fruit by some botanists. 

Creamiuess (krrmines). [f. Creamy - h -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 

1688 J. Smith Baroscope 31 Adulterated (^uick- Silver looks 
somewhat dull, and is commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Creaminess. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos 1. xxxiv. 287 The 
fre-sh creaminess of new stonework. 

Creaming (krf inii]), vbl. sb. [f. Cream ti. -f 
-ING l.j The action of the verb Cream ; formation 
of cream er froth ; skimming off of the, cream. 

1396 [see h. below]. 1831 Scott Abbot Introd., A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a .single creaming. 1888 
W. C. Russell Death Ship 11. ^5t The creaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the ve-ssel’s .sides. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as creaming-disk, -pan, 
utensils used in the dairy. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vii. vi. 48 Some wicked beast unware 
That breakes into her Dayr’ house, there doth draine Her 
creaming pannes. 1838 [See Creamer]. t2Si6All Y. Round 
14 Aug. 35 The old-fashioned shallow creaming-pan. 

Cr6d**xiiizig^, ppl- [ff RS prec. + -inq ^.] That 
creams; forming inlo froth or foam, mantling. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 227 His animal spirits are 
more bounding, more humorou.s, more ‘ creaming ’ (to borrow 
a metaphor from champaigne>. 1861 Hughes Tom Broim at 
Oxf. xli, The lieutenant filled the long-necked glass, .with 
the creaming mixture. 

Creamometer (kr/m^^-mitaj:). [f. Cream sb:^, 
after laciometer. In F. cremombtfe.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of cream con- 
tained in a sample of milk. 

1876 A- H. H.assall Food 4x4 The amount of cream is 
determined by means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, called a creamometer. 1883 J. Long 
Brit. Dairy P'arm, 72 The value of the glass creamometer 
is much regulated by its diameter being in accordance with 
its height. 

Creamy (krrmi), a. [f. Cream sb 2 + -y l.] 

1. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 
cream. 

x6x8 Chapman Hesiod n. 333 Eat The creamy wafer. X723 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Milk, When they are old, their 
Milk is not so creamy and it is drier. 1861 L. L. Noble 
309 The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh. 

2 . Resembling cream in some quality : a. Of the 
general appearance or consistence of cream. 

1610 Markham Mccsterp, i. xiv. 38^ If it he^ extraordinary 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a signe the hor.se 
hath weake veines. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-haters, Choric 
Smg V, To watch the . . tender curving lines of creamy .spray. 
1842 A. Combe Phys. Digestion (ed. 4) 289 A yellow residue 
of a creamy consistence began to flov/ from the wound. 

b. fig. Soft and rich, luscious. 

a 1625 Fletcher Q. Corinth in. i, Your creamy words but 
, cozen. 1780 CowPER Table Talk 510 Verse .. Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms. 1839 Sala Gas-light f 
D. ii. 18 His creamiest jokes are met with immovable stoli- 
dity. i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breahf.-t. ii. (Paterson.; 47 
A woman with a creamy voice. 

c. Cream-coloured : often as a qualification of 
white, yellow. 

_ The word has a connotation of richness or softness wkich 
i<&d}o%fixitiTomcream-coloiired. 

1845 Florist's frnl. 162 The Roses in pots attracted great 
attention .. Nemesis, fine rose; Belle AUemaaide, large 
creamy yellow. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud, Italy ii. 102 The 
thickest and creamiest paper. 1885 E. KmoiXi Secret of 
Death 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 
Creance (krrans), sb. Forms : 4-5 creaunce, 
(5 -awnce, -aims), 5 - creance ; also (in sense 4 
I only) 6 cryannee, 6-7 -ance, 7 creyance, criance, 

1 cryants, cranes. [ME* a. OF. criance (n th c.), 
corresp. to L. type credeniia, £ creant pr. pple. of 
creire i—h. credire to believe. Cf. Credence.] 

1 1 ' The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence. Obs. 

4? 1380 Sir Ferumh, 1851 pou scholdest leue py false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. 1303 Gower 
II. 366 Er Rome came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith. 
<ri45o Myrc 1788 And bydde hem say wyth fulle creawnce. 
1490 Caxton How to die 3 To abyde and deye in the same 
creance and byleue. 

tb. The matter of belief, the thing believed ; 
(one's) belief or faith ; a creed. Obs. 

X393 Gower Conf. 1. 185 This maiden taught the creaunce 
Unto this wife, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Foems {Hevcy Sc^.) loi 
This is cure beleeve and creaunce. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
Lxvm. xi, Foure .C. lordes, of Chrlstes holy creaunce. 1069 
Gale Jansenisme 163 Not a creance or belief. 

1 2 . Credit, reputation. Obs. rare. 

4:1330 Owain 8 5if he ben of gode creaunce. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 358 If pou yknewe me arijt, my doynge and my 
creaunce, pou noldest profry me no fist for al pat gold 01 
fraunce. . j-j. 

1 3 . Credit, trust. To creancer 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 17 Ne had creaunce Xcorae 
at pe last ende. .peyhad be drawe to pe deuyll for dette pm 
bey owed. <7x460 FoRTEScuE -.444!Jr. ^ Linu Mon.s. (i8os; 
118 He shall . . by [buy] all pat is necessarie . . by creaunce 
and borowynge. ' 1496 Dives Paup. ( W. de.W.) vii. xxv. 
314/1 Chapmen thatselle to creaunce to let the byer from 
other chapmen. * 


CBEAlSrCE, 


1151 


CBBATE, 


4 . Falconry. A long line line or cord attaclied to 
a hawk’s leash, by which she is restrained from 
flying away when being trained ; also used simi- 
larly to confine the game at which the hawk is flown. 
iSo F. criance^ a string to retain a bird depeu de crimtce^ 
i. e. whose indications cannot yet be well trusted.] 

14.. Sloane MS. n-jit Pbti. xcv. C, How to use her 
when she will come redeley in the creance. i486 Bk. St. 
A llans B iij b. Take the partrich owte of yowre bagge and 
ty it by the legge with a creaunce. IMd. B vj a, Ye shall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Reclaym 
with : yowre Creaunce, what so euer it be. 1615 Latham 
JFalcofify (1633), 16 Draw her gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. xB^x Field 7 Mar. 337/1 Her wing became 
entangled in the creance, and she came to the eaith with a 
thud. 

A§*. 16^ Chapman & Shirtxy Chaloi 1. ii, No jsower flies 
Out of his favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still. 

*j- b. Sometimes spelt cranes ^ as if plnral. , 

1598 FhomOf Fiki^yta, the cranes to lure a hauke with. 
1603 — Montaigne i. xlii. (1632' 139 We commend. , a hawke 
for her wing, not for her cranes or bells. 1616 Beaum. & 
Fl. Scorn/, Lady v. iv, Take off her Cranes. 1685 Cotton 
tr. Montaigne III. 452 As a hawk takes his flight but still 
under the restraint of his cranes. 

t Creance* 2'. Obs. [a. OF. creancer to promise, 
engage, etc., f. creance : see above.] 

1 . intr. To pledge oneself to pay ; to take credit. 
c 1386 Chaucer Shipin. T. 289 We may creaunce whils we 

have a name, But goldles for to be it is no game. , Ibid. 303 
Now gooth this Marchant. .and byethandcreaunceth. 

2 . To pledge oneself, vow, plight one’s troth. 

cx^'j'j C.'iXTON Jason 97 b, Jason and Medea swore and 

creanced that they shold take eche other by manage. 

Creaiiced (krranst), a. rare. [f. Ceeance shi 
4 + -ED ^.] Confined with a creance. 

1835 Bailey Mystic 33 Like mated falcons round their 
creanced young. 

t Creancer. Ohs. Forms ; 4 creatuisoTir, 
-sure, creansure, 4-6 creauncer, creannser, 5 
creancer, -syr, 6 -ser, -sier, 7 -sour, -sor. [ME. 
creaunsour, in Anglo-F. creanceour, a. OF. cre- 
anceor, f. creancer : see prec. and -OR. The form 
in ^er may repr. F. creancier (12th c. in Littre) 
from creance^ corresp, to late L. credeniidritisll 

1 . A creditor, 

1382 Wycuf 2 Kings iv. 1 A creansure cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to hym. Frov. xxix. 
13. c x^o Fortescue ^ Lim. Mon. v. 318 His creann- 
cers shui alway grucche for lake of thair paymente. 1607 
COWEL Interpr.f Crennsonr. .si^ldeth. him that trustein 
another with any debt. 1708 Tertnes de la Ley 396 
Creamor or Creditor. 

2 . One entrusted with the charge of another ; a 
guardian, tutor : esp. at school or college. (In 
med.L. creditor : cf. Du Cange.) 

\Siaittia Anlarla (Bodley MS.', Unu.squisque scolaris 
manens siib raagistro, tutore, aut creditore.] 

3478 Paston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 Mycreansyr Mayster 
Thomas [at Eton] . . pray the yow to sende hym sum mony 
for my comons. c 1500 G. Vernon in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
I. 16 Mr. Grove, Pryncipall of Mawdelen Hall, the which 
is creanser unto me and my brothir. 1525 St. Papers 
Ken. VHL I Y. 329 The Busshop of Rosse . . is creauncer and 
counsaillour to the saide Erie, 1549 Coverdale Erasm. 
Par. Gal. 13 The heyre .. vnder creansers & gouernours. 
[1853 Bloxam Register Magi. Coll. I. 59 ‘ It appears about 
this time ’ viz, j§ 5 o ‘ there was a. College order that the 
(Choristers etc. should have Cransiers.’] 

t Creant, a.'i- Ohs. Also creaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, trusting, giving oneself up, 
pr. ,pple. of creire :-~L. credere to believe. But as 
OF; had only recreant in this sense, it is possible 
that creant is an abbreviated form of that word. 
Cf. Craven.] 

1 . In phrases To yield oneself creant^ to cry (or 
say) creant: To acknowledge oneself vanquished; 
to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 

axzz^ Ancr. R. 288 And lei6 hire sulf aduneward, and 
buhS him ase he bit, and zeieS creaunt, creaunt, ase swowinde. 
C1314 Gay Wanu, (A.) 478 (1883) Ar ich wald creaunt ^eld 
me leh hadde leuer an-hanged be. c 1325 Coer de L. 5319 
On knees he fel doun, and cryde Creaunt, For Mahoun 
and Termagaunt. But Sere Fouk wolde nought soo; The 
hedde he smot the body froo. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 
193 pe thef. .^elte hym creaunt to cryst on j?e crosse and 
knewleched hym gulty. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 624 He 
that despeireth hym Is lyke the cowarde Champion re- 
creaunt that seith creant with oute nede. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxliii, The knight overcome the clerk and 
made hym yelde hym creaunt of his false impechement. 

2 . Believing, orthodox, nonce-tise. 

1833 Carlyle Cagliostro Misc. E.ss. (rBSai V. 124 The 
Iive,s of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant. 

Creailt (.krf ant), ai^^ rare. [ad. Y. creant,, orL. 
crednt-em creating, f. credr'e.'\ Creating, creative. 
.1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 24 We Sprang very 
beauteous from the creant Word. 

Crear, obs. form of Crater. 
t Crease, Obs. AEo 5 crese, ores. [f. 
Crease v. ] ~ Increase sh. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. loi Crese, or increse. . excrescencia. 
1330 Palsgr. 210/2 Crease, encrease, reuennes^ augmenta- 
tion. 1568 T. Howell Arh. Amitie (1879) 39 The more 
it comes vnto the crease of yeres. The more it faylth. 
*575 cirt of Planting 33 In the crease of the Moone. 

Crease (krfs), sh.^ Also 6 creaste, 7 Oreast. 
[Origin and early history unknown. 


Goes with Grease vP ; it does not zppeax whether the sb. 
or the vh. had priority. In the sb. the spelling creast{e ap- 
p^rs in the rdth and 17th c., but perh, merely by confusion 
with cresL of which creast was a variant. The verb had 
from the beginning very frequently the form cress, which is 
the current form toth of vb. and sb. in Sc. The spelling ea 
suggests French origin, as in cectse, grease, lease, peace, 
please, etc. But ho cognate Fr. word has been found. ^ The 
suggestions of connexion with Breton kr^z, crease, wrinkle, 
or Ger, kraus, MHG. krOs, must on obvious phonetic 
grounds be discarded.] 

1 . The line or mark produced on the surface of 
anything by folding ; a furrow in a surface, such as 
is caused by folding; a fold, wrinkle, ridge. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens^ vu xl. 709 [Peach] a fleshy pulpe . . in 
the middest whereof is a rough harde stone full of creastes 
and gutters. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 83 In the little furrows 
or creases of my skin. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 84 Having . . a 
hollow Crease cut into it round about. 1696 J. F. Mer- 
chanfs Ware-ho. 20 Wove so extream thick, that it frets In 
the creasts under Men or Womens cloatlis. x^josLoud. 
Gaz, No; 4*44/4 A . , Saddle Nag . . with . . a Crease on his 
near Shoulder. _ a 1745 Swii-t (J.l, An ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge . , which cut it even , . whereas a sharp penknife 
would go out of the crease, and disfigure tb.e paper. 1865 
Miss Braddon Sir Jasperlil. i. 3 Never mind the creases 
in that blue frock of yours. 

2 . Cricket. The name of certain lines scratched 
or marked on the ground to define tiie positions of 
the bowler and batsman. 

These are the be^vlm^-crease, dravra in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the ball ; the 
return-crease, a short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right angles to it, beyond which the bowler must 
not go; and the pop ping-crease, a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

. 17SS at Cricket 6 The Bowling-Creases must be cut 
in a direct line from each Stump. Ibid. 7 The Bowler must 
deliver the Ball, with one foot behind the Crease. 3849 
Laws of Cricket in Crick. Man. 11850) 53 The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling- 
crease. 1873 * Stonehenge ’ Sports in. i. i. § 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go outside the popping crease, .the 
bowler may put him out. 1880 Bofs Ow 7 i Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease . . and behind the howling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when he delivers the ball. 

*11 In the following, app. error for Crest, 

8. Arch. A curved or ridge tile; = Crest 6. 

1703 T. N. City 4 - C. Purchaser 270 Crease . . These are 
such Tiles as are us’d to cover the Ridge of a House ; they 
being made, .like a half Cylinder. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Crease, a curved tile. West. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crease, a ridge tile, 

4 . dial. ‘ The top of a horse’s neck ’ (Halliw.) ; 

= Crest 8, 

Crease* sh.^, Malay dagger ; see Creese. 

+ Crease, w.i Obs. P'orms : 4 creese, creesse, 
cresos, 4-5 erese, 5 cresse, crece, 5-7 crease, 
[app. aphetic form of acrese, Accrease, also found 
in sense of earlier mcrese^ Increase. A direct 
formation from creiss- stem of OF. creistre to grow, 
is possible in some cases.] **= Increase v. a. intr. 

1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. IL 148 ]?e fame of Crist 
must creese. 3393 Gower Conf. 111 . 276 He.. had hem 
cresce and multiply, 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. 11. xix, 
(3495) 45 Alwaye as the trespaas.. creasy th, Soo the payne 
creasyth also, c 1420 Pallad. 07 i Hush. i. 227 As fatter lande 
wol crece and thrive, c 1440 Projnp. Parv. 102 Cresyn or 
encresyn, accresco. 1547 Boorde Inirod. Kttcnul. 130 My 
anger, .creaseth more and more. 

"b. irans. 

c 3475 Parienay 4262 Which ofte cressith hurt. 

Crease (krfs), 7^.2 Also 6-9 cress. [See 
Crease jA^] 

1 . trans. To make a crease or creases in or on, 
the surface of ; to wrinkle ; to fold in a crease. 

*588 J., Mellis BHefe Imtr, F viij b, A leafe of paper., 
cressed in the middes. 1394 Nashk Terrors of Nt. C iv b, 
The clearest spring a little tucht is creased wytb a thou.sand 
circle.s. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 9 They double all the Stuff 
. . that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece. 1824 Galt Rothelan 1 . 11. viii. 
212 Seeing Sir Galmel de Glowr cressing and cross-folding 
. .the broidered vestments. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv, 
(38561 34 The clean abrupt edge of the fractures . . creased 
their otherwise, symmetrical outline. 

b. To cut deep furrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, etc.) ; to crimp. Cf. Creasing vbl. sh. - 3, 
quot. i''83. 

2 . intr. To become creased, fall into creases. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Daot, Der. HI. 106 ‘The legs are good 

reah.stically said Hans, his face creasing drolly. Mod. A 
material that is apt to crease. 

3 . trans. To stun (a horse, etc.) by a shot in 
the * crest ’ or ridge of the neck. ( JJ.S.) 

1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. 159 We fired at a black 
hor.se, with an idea of creasing him, 1841 Catlin JT. Amer. 
/W. (1844) 1 1 , xii- 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing on,e [buffalo], which is done by shooting them 
through , the gristle on the top of the neck, which stuns 
them so that they fall. 

Crease (Mining) : see Craze- sh. 3. 

Creased (kTtst), ppl. a, [f. CreXse sh.^ and 
+ -ED.] Having a crease of, creases. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 138 A certaync kynde of 
[arrow] headesiwhych men call hie rigged, creased or 
shouldered heades. ' 1665 FloOKSi Microgr. 153 They [seeds] 
seem’d., a little creds’d or wrinckled. 1750 Poetfts, 
Long Story 68 Creased,,, lifcie dog’s ears, in a folio. 1865 


Morfi. Star 24 Apr., In a creased coat and trousers (evi- 
dently their first appearance since last summerj. 

Creased : see Crazed. 

'Creaseless jkrf-sles), a. [f. Crease 4. 
-LESS.] Without creases. 

1853 Fraser* s Mag. XLVI. 164 A crsaseless cap. 1883 L. 
Wingfield . 4 . Rowe 1 . iv. 63 How trauscendeiit a neck 
cloth ! Spotless, crea.seless, awful, 
t Crea'Semeat. Obs. rare. Tn 6 cresmemt. 
[f. Crease + -ment.] Increase, augmentation. 

^ 1392 Wyrley Amnorieqz Lurching sparke in hept straw 
inclosed, Feeling winde quicke life of cre.sment blowing, 

Creaser (krr sm). [f. Crease h- -er i .] One 
who or that which creases ; spec, applied to various 
mechanical contrivances for making creases, 
gi'ooves, or furrows in iron or leather, for creasing 
the cloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 
t Crea'sing, vbl. sb^ Obs. [f. Grease + 
-ING h] Increasing, increase, growth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (1495! 279 Lepra 
mesylry . . hath the begynnynge of the veynes, and full 
cresynge without the veynes. 1387 Golding De Mornay 
xiv. (1617) 211. 3629 Mabbf. tr. Fonsecds Dev. ConiempL ; 

235 Her [the moon’s] ordinarie creasings and wanings. 
Creasing' i krrsiq), {ybll) shl^ Also (in sense 2) 
creesing, [f. Crease v.'^ and 

1 . The action of the verb Crease ; production of 
creasses or wrinkles ; also qp.a^ii-concr. -= Crease sh.^ 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 9 The rea,son of which creasing we 
shall next examine., the creasings or angular bendings., 
become the more perspicuous. 

2 . Arch. (See quots.) Cf. Crbase sh.^ 3. 

1823 P. Nicholson Builder, Tile-creasing, two 

rows of tiles fixed horizontally under the coping of a wall, 
for discharging rain-water. 1874 Knight Diet. Meclu, 
Creasing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. 1876 
Gwilt Archit. 11. iii, § 13. 700 Parapets, -finished with 
double plaintile creesing, 

8 . attrib. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Creaser, Creasing tools . , 
may be set in the jaws of a creasing-swage. Ibid., Creas- 
ing Kat/smer, a narrow, rounded-edge hammer, used for 
making grooves in sheet-metal. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 197 Mackerel splitting and reaming or creasing 
knives. 

t Creasing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Crease v.'^p- 
-ING^.] Increasing ; yielding increase. 

1592 Wyrley 116 With thriftie hand the creas- 

ing yearth none store. 

Creasote, variant form of Creosote. 

Creast, obs. f. Chest, Crease. 

Creasy (krrsi), a. [f. Crease sb.l' + -y.] Full 
of creases. 

1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I. x68 Chairs., 
covered with chintz . . which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 747 The 
babe . , rear’d his creasy arms. 

II Cre'at. Obs. [P'. crMt, ad. It, create foster- 
child, alumnus (cf. Sp. criado servant) D. cre&tus 
offspring, child, sixbst. use ol credtus pa. pple. : see. 
Cbmate pa. pple.] (See quot.) 

3730-6 Bailey (folip\ Creaf (with horsemen) an XJsher to 
a Kiding Master, or a Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Hor-semanship, with Intent to qualify himself for Teach- 
ing the Art of Riding the great Horse. 

Great, create ; see Cheaght. 

Creatable (kr/i^ •tabT), a. [f. Create v.+ 
-ABLE,] That can be created. 

1678 Cudwokth Iniell. Syst. j. v. 862 The life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annihilahle by the Deity. 1848 
TaiPs Mag. XV. 643 Capital is not creatable by statute. 

Creatal (krz.^-tal), a. n&nce-wd. [see -al.] Of 
or belonging to creation. 

1837 Gosse Creation 382 It is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their day., 

Crea’te, Also 4 6 cre*at. [ad, L. 

credt-m, pa. pple, of credre to produce, make, 
create.] Created, f 1 . as pa. pple. Obs. 

c 1393 Chaucer Scogan 2 Statu tez . . That creat were eter- 
nally to dure. i:x46o Abs.^Lim. Mon. xiv, Whan 

such a counsell is ffully create and estableshed. 1549-62 
Sternhold & H. Quicunqtie vuH, Of none the Fatiier is, 
ne made, ne creat, nor begot. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. . 
412 And the issue there create, Euer shall be fortunate. 

2, as adj. a 7 'ch. 

3477 Norton Ord. A Ich. v. in A.shm. (1652) 62 A create 
perfection. 1549 Chaloner Erasmus on F'olly M ij b, 
Whether it he . .a create or an uncreate thyng. 1647 Ward 
Shnp. Cohler (1843) 21 Any creat’ Ens or Bonuin. 1803 Cary 
DettUe, Dfferno m. 7 Before me tilings create were none. 

Create (krtV'-t), v. Also d~7 creat ; pa. i. 
5-6 creat(e, ,6 Sc. ereatt; pa. pple. 4-6 creat ,e. 
[f. creat- ppl. stem of L. credi e : see prec. 

The early instances are all of the pa. pple (=L. credtus, 
It. creato), or the pa, t. ; creat(e continued a true pple. to 
c 3600, but already in 35th c. it varied with created, and in 
i6th c. we find the present create, with pple. creating, etc.] 
1 . trans. Said of the divine agent : To bring intO' 
being, cause to exist ; esp. to produce where no- 
thing was before, *to form out of nothing’ (J.). 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 144 Al be it that God hath’ 
creat [3 MSS. created] al thing in right ordre;. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. U4951 6 The creatour. .fro the 
begynnynge of tyrae creat . , the creature . . of no thynge, or. 
of no matere precedent. 1432-36 tr. Iligden (Rolls) L 189, 
Wherefore poetes feyne hyni . . to haue create men of stones. 
1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 133/2 [He] that had created alle the 
world. 1326 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W; 1531) 201 b, Ke create 


CREATED, 


CREATRIX. 


& infuded that noble soule. 1535 Coverdale i. i 
In y vbegynnynge God created heauen and earth. 1591 
AS. I Poet, Exerc,, Liijb, Praise him for that he creat 
ath The heauen, the earth, and all. 16x1 Bible Ps, li. 10 
Create in mee a cleane heart, O God. i6i44 Areoj>. 

(Arb.) 52 Wherefore did he creat passions within us ? s6si 
Hobbes Eeviatk. ii. xxxi. 190 To .say the World not 
Created . . is to deny there is a God. i86» Max Muller 
SeL Ess. (1881) II, XX. 395 And the gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that should adore them, 
b. with complemental extension. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 39 Are you a god? would 
you create^me new? 16x1 Bible Isa.lxsr. 18, I create leru- 
salem a reioycing, and her people a ioy. 1733 Pope Ess. 
Mem I. 148 And what created perfect? i86a F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 143 God created man a moral creature. 
G. ahol. 

2592 Davies Immori. Saul vU. fx7i4'>46 To create, to God 
alone pertains. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 606 To create^ Is 
greater then created to destroy. 1851 Ruskin Siones Fen. 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil. 
2, ^en. To make, form, constitute, or bring into 
legal existence (an institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works asy%. of i. 

1592 West xst Pt. Symbol. § 46 D, A constitutiue Instru- 
ment creating, .whereby any estate, propertie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any es.sence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created. 161a Davies VFhy Ireletnd^ etc. 
G- h With power to create a manor, and hold a court>baron. 
1679 Dryden Troilus^Cr.'^taX. 8, 1 found not, but created 
first the stage. 2697 — Virg. Georg, iv. 293 Thus make 
they Kings to fill the Regal Seat; And thus their little 
Citizens create. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. 28^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 345 Those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. 1854 Ronalds Chem. Technol. 
(ed. a) I. 225 It is alway.s nece-ssary, before lightip^ the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating the chimney. 

b. absol. 

277s Sheridan Pref., The imagination, .becomes 

suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted. 18^1 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xxvii. 400 
The inspired genius which creates. *852 Robertson Serm. 
3rd Ser. xii. 147 The ma.son makes, the architect creates. 

c. Of an actor: To be the first to represent (a 
part or r61e), and so to give it its character. [F. 
rwr un rdle : see Littrd, Hatzfeld.] 

2883 Stevenson New A reth. Nis. (18S4) 314, 1 have created 
. .more than one important rdle. 188a Siimdard 24 May, 
Madame Christine Nilsson.. at the Royal Italian Opera 
, . when she will create Boito's Opera Mefistofele. 

8 , To constitute (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. Constr. to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

1460 Fortescue Xfw. ix, HughCapite.. 

wich tho was the myghtzeste subgett off Ffraunce, and ther- 
fore create and callid Dux J^rancias. 1495 Act it Hen. FI I, 
C. 35 Preamb., The Kyngis Grace, .created hym Duke. 2568 
Grafton II. 347 During the which [Parliament] he 

created two Dukes, a Marque,s and five Erles. x6ii Shaks. 
Cymb. V. v. 20 Arise my Knights o’ th’ Eattell, I create you 
Companions to our person. 2653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 54/1 The Epnori were first Created about the sixth 
Olympiad, c 2670 Wood Life (1848) 51 He was . . created 
bach, of arts, 2771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 374 Edward 
Hyde .. was now created a peer by the title of lord Claren- 
don. 1874 Green Short Hist, ii, 103 Opposition came from 
the very prelate whom Henry had created to enforce his will. 
4. To cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of circumstances). 

2599 Shaiol Hen. F, iv. i, 264 O Ceremonle. .Art thou 
ought else but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr, Piety (J.), Dif- 
ficulties of their own ere i ting. 2709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 185 Tis only fit to create Mirth. 2873 
Black Pr. Thule xii. 190 She failed to create any profound 
impression, 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. i, 11 Posi- 
tion and climate create habits. 

Created (kn'i^**ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed,] 
Brought into being by an agent or cause, esp. a. 
Made or formed by the divine power, b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank. 

2667 Milton L, ni. 705 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number? 2784 Cowper Task v. 586 He is 
held In silly dotage on created things. Careless of their 
Creator, 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 428 A newly 
created Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles, 

Hence Crea-tedness. 

2665 J. Sergeant Stere-fooimg 35 Their very Createdness 
and Fiaitnes.s entitle them to defectibility. 1856 Faber 
Creator 4* Creaieire i. i. (1886) 13 The double sense of His 
creation and of their createdness (to coin a word) is not in 
all their thoughts. 

Greater, obs. f. Cseature. 

Creatic (kr/isetik), a. Also kr-. [f. Gr. Kpkas, 
*/f/)€aT- flesh + -ic.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 

2891 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Nausea, Creatic nausea, [that] 
produced by the sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food. 

Creatine (krr-atsin). Alsokre-. [f. Gr. /rpeaj, 
^Epear- -I- -INE.] An organic hase, 
discovered in 1835 ^7 Chevreul in the juice of flesh. 

Penny Cycl. lLNll. 49/2 Osmazome contains a 
peculiar substance, to which he [Chevreul] has given the 
name of creatin . . Creatin is solid, inodorous, insipid. 2832 
[see Creatinine], 1838 Thudichum 116 Creatine is 
present in the blood and urine of man and animals. 2872 
Huxley Phys. vii. 160 Kreatin, a crystalline body . .supposed 
to be the chief form in which nitrogenous waste matter 
leaves the muscle on its way to become urea. 

Creating (krif -tig), vbL sb. [f. Create v. + 
-ma 1 .] The action of the verb Create. 
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260s Shaks. Lear i. ii. 14 More composition . .Then doth 
. .Goe to th* creating a whole tribe of Fops, a 1713 Burnet 
Own Time Conch (R.), The creating of so many malcontents. 
28^ Hawthorne Fr, 4* It. Jmls. II. 93 The god-hke 
attribute of creating. 

Crea'ting*, ppl. a, [-ing 2.] That creates. 

162X Shaks. Wini. T. iv. iv. 88 Great creating 
1810 Southey Kehama x. iii. The will of the Creating Mind. 

Creatinine (krfisetinsin). Also kre-. [f. 
Creatine + -ine.] An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance C4HTN3O, a normal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

2832 Carpenter Man. Phys, 443 By the action of strong 
acids, kreatine may be readily converted into kreatmine. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 383 Creatinine crystallizes m 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (krz'i ‘Jan) . fa. F , creation ( 1 4th c. 
in Littr6) or ad. L. creatidn-eniy vx. of action f. 
C 7 'edre to Create.] 

1 . The action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
equivalent ; the fact of being so created. ^ 

2393 Gower Cwif. III. 91 To-fore the creacion Of any 
worldes stacion. 1423 Lydg. Pijgr. Serwle iv. xvi. (14^) 63, 

I was present at his finst creacion. 2526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. 
de W, 1531) IS b, From the creacyon of the worlde vnto this 
tyme. Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxvi. § 2 As when a 

new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist . . which had be- 
fore no Being ; and this we call Creation. 2736 Butler 
Anal. I. V. Wks. 1874 I. 92 That mature state of life, which 
was the end of his [man’s] creation. 2830 Lyell Prtne. 
Geol. I. 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or the raising of a new island. 2858 Mansel Bampton 
Led. ii. (ed. 4) 35 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition of that which already exists. 

b, absol The calling into existence of the 
world ; the beginning, as a date. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr, 924 From the creation to the general 
doom. 1^2 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ii, ii. § 9 Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man ? 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 37° F India was theirs 
by title from the Creation. 2831 Brewster Newton (1855) 
II. xvi. 100 The account of the creation in Genesis. 

% gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

2603 Shaks. in. iv. 238 This is the very coynage of 

your Braine : This bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cun- 
ning in. 2769 Blackstone Comm. iv. 420 The creation of 
estates tail. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks._ (Bohn) I. 
145 In our fine aris, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. 
i36o Tyndall Glac. i, xxvii. 216 Down these we swept . . 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
2867 Bright Sp. Amer. 29 June, The creation of that 
opinion which has made slavery hateful. 

3 . The investing with a title, dignity or function, 

2460 Capgrave Chron. 297 This Alisaunder graunted . . 

plener remission in the first day of his creacion. 1491 Act 
7 Hen. FII, c. x6 § 7 The creacion of your seid subeiet into 
the Erie of Surrey. 1622 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords tCam- 
den) 93 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be brought 
into the House, cache by 2 other LL. 1720 Ozell Fertofs 
Rom. Rep. I. vi. 325 This restless ..People .. required 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Creation. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 520 The Tory party had always 
been strong among the peers. It. .had been reinforced . . 
by several fresh creations, 

4 . concr. That which God has created ; the 
created world ; creatures collectively. 

Lord of Creation=smaax : see Lord. 

2622 Bible viii. 22 For wee know that the whole 
creation groaneth. 2638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i, 
Which du fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
the living creation. 2697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iii. 'jz'z 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. 2723 De Foe Fo^u 
round World (1840) 280 This vast tract of land, .is a fruit- 
ful. .part of the creation, 2752 Rambler No. 175 

r 13 A race with whom . . the whole creation seems to be at 
war. ^ 2783-94 Blake Songs Inftoc., Cradle Song 18 All 
creation .slept and smiled. 

5 . An original production of human intelligence 
or power ; esp. of imaginaiion or imaginative art. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. n. i. 58 Or art thou but A Dagger of 
the Minde, a false Creation, Proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed Braine ? 2709 Pope CriV. 493 The treach’rous 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bright creation 
fades away I 1823 Shelley Q. Map vir. 62 Fancy’s thin 
creations. 2862 Mf.rivale Emp. (1865) I V. xxxiv. 130 
Lugdunura was a new creation of the Roman power. 1888 
Child Eng. fy Sc, Pop. Ball, III. v, cxvii. 42/2 Robin 
Hood is ab.soIutelya creation of the ballad-muse. 

6- Comb.y as ; creation money, an 

annual payment by the Crown to a newly created 
peer.' 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1672 F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess. 454 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater yearly annuity or Creation money. 2878 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. III. 436 The earl’s creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of the county 
. .and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raised to the 
newer ranks of peerage. HI, 526. 

Creational (krz'i^^-JanM), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to creation. 

1638 R. Franck (1822^ p. XV, You’l admire 

the Creator, in his rare and admirable Creational work. 
2863 Mozley Mirac. iIL 253 note, Nor. .can any ‘ creational 
law ’ which does not fill up these voids, .make any difference 
in the character of those phenomena. 

Creationism. (krft^‘*Janiz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-TSM.] A system or theory of creatiou : spec. a. The 
theory that God immediately creates a soul for every 


human being born (opposed to traducianism) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter, 
the different species of animals and plants, etc., to 
* special creation ’ (opposed to evolutionism'). 

2847 Buck tx.HagmbacEs Hist, Doctr, II. i The theory 
designated Creationism . . was now more precisely defined 
1872 Liodon Elem. ReUg,xC\. 102 The other and more gen- 
erally received doctrine is known as Creationism. Each 
soul is an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Gray J/rrA 
Sc. 4- Relig. 89 The true issue as regards design is not be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationism. 

Creationist (krzi^^’lonist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
One who believes in or advocates creationism. 

2839 Darwin Life 4* Lett. II. 233 What a joke it would 

be iff pat you on the back when you attack some immova- 
ble creationists. 1882 Farrar I. 463 The verbal 

controversy between Creationists, .and Traducianists. 

Creative (krf|^‘tiv), a. [f. Create v. + -ive.] 

1 . Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing; of or pertaining to creation ; originative. 

2678 CuDWORTH InielL Syst. (1808) II. 317 This Divine, 
miraculous, creative power. 2743 W. Thompson Sickness t. 
(R.) Creative bard [Spenser] .. expand thy fairy scenes. 
C2750 SHKHSTOVt'S Ruin'd Abbey Heav’n’s creative 
hand. 1874 Green Short Hist. iy. 164 There is no trace of 
creative genius or originality in his character. 

2 . Affording the cause or occasion productive 

2803 Med. yml IX. 272 Injuries . . unattended by any 
symptoms creative of alarm. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, 
Amer. III. 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue: they may encourage and help to preserve it ; but 
they cannot originate it. 

Creatively (kn,^i-tivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a creative manner. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 186 That is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest. 2872 B. Taylor Faust H- m. 271 All in vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. 

CreativeBesS (krz,^'tivnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-ness.] Creative quality or faculty. 

2820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 26 (2822) I. 204 Such must 
be the . . creativeness of their fancy. 2874^ %kvce. Comf-ar. 
Philol. iv. 161 The rich creativeness . . which distinguishes 
the older Aryan dialects. 

Creatophagous (krfiat^-fagss), a. [f. Gr. 
Kpkai flesh + -<i>ay-os eating + -ous. Cf. F. criatO' 
phage (also criophage)l\ ^ Creophaoous. 

2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Creator (kr/i^^toi). Forms: 3-4 -ur, 3-6 
-ure, 3-7 -our, 4-5 -cure, 4- -or. [ME. and 
AF. creatour, -«r=OF. creator, -ur, -our, later 
-eur, of learned or liturgical formation, ad. L, 
creator-em. The pop. OF. word was creere. criere.] 

1 . The Supreme Being who creates all things. 
(In OE. scieppend.) 

£2290 i". Eng. Leg, L 221/174 For-to serui is creatour. 
^2300 Cursor M. 1119 (Cott.) par- wit com our creature 
[tf.r. creatour] For to spek wit bat traiture. ^2386 
Chaucer md Nun's T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture. <;i489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 233 God, my 
swete creatour. a 2533 Ld. Berners Hnon exxii. 436 
Prayse be to our lorde god my creature. 2611 Bible Isa. 
xL 28 The Creatour of the ends of the earth. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 486 Him by fraud I have seduc’d From his Creator. 
2862 Ruskin Munera P. (1820) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator made it, 

2 . gefi. One who, or that which, creates or gives 
origin to. 

2379 Heshids Pari. 154 We haue learned of their 

owne writers , . that a Priest is . .the creator of his creator. 
2598 B.Jonson AV. Man in Hum. n. ii, Translated thus 
from a poor creature to a creator ; for now must I create an 
intolerable sort of Iie.s, 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. i. v, Since 
it thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. 1642 
R. Brooke Eng. Episc.i. vii. 35 Winche.ster_was not the 
first that .. professed such universal Obedience to his 
Creator the Pope. 2818 Cruise Digest {e.A. 2) III. 456 If 
the creator of the use had a fee simple in the land. 2872 
Tyndall Frapn. Sc. 11879) H. xiv. 350 Just as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body a creator of force. 
Hence Crea’toress = CREATHER.s. 

1827 Westm. Rev. VII. 332 note, Luonto-Luonot, Na- 
ture, the Creatore.ss, Kawe’s wife. 

CreatorsMp (kfZi^-tsnJip). [See -ship.] The 
condition or function of a creator. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 222 In truth, agree- 
ably to their views, Brahma has neither creatorship, nor 
omniscience, nor omnipotence. Scribner's Mag. XV. 
827/1 The idea of creatorship is universal. 

Creatress (krfi<?i*tres). Also 7 -isse. [fern, 
of Creator : see -ess.] A female creator. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, ih. viii. 20 As her creatresse had in 
charge to her ordain’d. 1626 T. Tuke 'Treat, agst. Painting 
57 Yet is she her owne creatrisse. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 4* Lett. Sept., The all-devouring flames, .in consum- 
ing her [Evelina, the novel] would have preserved her 
creatress ! 2853 Singleton Firgil 1. 72 Minerva too, 

Creatress of the olive. 1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. 6/22 
And yet, as happens so often in the case of dramatic suc- 
cesses, the palm remains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
of the part, 

{| Creatrix (krfi^-triks). [L. creatrix, fern, of 
creator.'] 1. = prec. 

2395 Barnfield Sonn. x. 8 His limbs fas their Creatrix) 
her imbrace. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. rx. xx. 39 Perkin 
, . returned to his Lady Patronesse and Creatrix. 1793 
Coleridge Trans. Grk, Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix. 1882 
L. Oliphant Land of Khemi v. 259 The worship of the 
divine creatrix Isis. 
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CBECHE. 


*1* 2 . attnb. or adj. Creating, creative. Obs, 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles IL iv. 272 The Creatrix Essence 
of God. The Divine Greatrix Essence, 

Oreatur, obs. f. Creature, Creator. 
Creatiiral (krrtiural), a. [f. Creature + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to creatures; of the nature of a 
creature or created being. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul n. i. ii. xxv, That common 
condition Of every vitall centre creaturall. i68x Glanvil 
Sadducismus ii. (1726) 463 They . . in no wise are creatural, 
hut purely Divine.^ 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr. Atonem. iv. 
(1852) 91 In proportion to the degrees of creatural capacity 
to acquire knowledge. 1883 H. Drummond N&i. Law in 
S^ir, W* viii. (1884* 270 Man in his creatural life. 

Hence t Crea-turalized ppl. a., made creatural. 

xd49 J* Ellistone tr. Bekmeds Episi. ii. § 55 The formed 
creaturaliz’d Elements within us. 

CreatTire (krJliui, krrtj^^^ Forms: 3-5 
creatur, -our(e, 3- creature, (4-5 creater, cra- 
ture, cryatur(e, 7 creture) ; (also dial, or colloq, 
7 crytur, 8 creeter, cretur, 9 creatur, crater, 
critter, “ur ; see also sense I d). [a. Y. creature 
(nth c ), ad. "LScredtura thing created, f. ppl. stem 
of credre to Create : see "Ure,] 

1 , Anything created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a product of creative action ; a creation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 417 (Cott.l ^He fordestend tuin creature 
\Fairf. creatours)to serue him in hat hali ture. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc, 5472 Godes creatures sere..Alshe son and 
he mone and he stems. 1393 Gower Conf III. 87 Of 
which [^c. God] that every creature Hath his being and his 
nature, a 1400 Leg, Rood (1871) 148 j>e Cros is a cold crea- 
tour, 1534 Tindale 2 Cor, v. 17 Yf eny man be in Christ, 
he is a newe creature. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer 
128 b, These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and wyne. 
3tS95 Shaks. yohn iv. i. 121 Fierce fire and iron .. Crea- 
tures of note for mercy-lacking vse.s. 1541 R. Brooke Eng, 
Episc. 11. vii. 121 Light was one of the first Creatures. 
1683 Prit. Spec, Pref. 3 Affirming the most High and 
Sacred Order of Kings, .to be a meer human Creature. 
X7S3 CowPER Let. to j. Newiofiy The first boat ^or canoe 
that was ever formed . . was a more perfect creature in its kind 
than a balloon at present. 1856 Miss Winkwortii Tauleds 
Life ^ Serm. xx vii. (1857) 395 Dress, jewels ., a pleasant 
abode, and other transitory creatures. 1878 Hooker & 
Ball Morocco 274 The gentian and saxifrage, .and the 
other bright creatures that haunt the mountain tops. 

•f b. The created universe ; creation. Obs. 

a xy>o Cursor M. 328 (Cott.l For-]?i es godd, als sals 
scripture, Nan elder ban his creature, 1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. 
iii. 4 So alle thinges lasten fro the bigynnynge of creature. 
47x44.9 Pecock Repr, 480 Sithen the Fadris dieden alle 
thinges lasten fro the begynnyng of Creature. 1533 Cover- 
dale 2 Pei, iii. 4 Euery thinge contynueth as it was from 
the begynninge of y’ creature. x<Jit Bible viii. 19 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sonnes of God. 

C. Applied, after i Tim. iv 4 (‘ every crea- 
ture of God is good’), to food and other things 
which minister to the material comfort of man; 
usually in phr. good creature. 

x6x4 Bp. Hall Recall. Treat. 197 Those that come to 
their meate as to a medicine . . shall be sui'e not to joy too 
much in the creature. 1658 Whole Duty Man viii. § 12. 72 
Waste, .of the good creature.s of God. i7S5 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1. 170 Tea, snuff, and many other useful creatures. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. Bay I. 107 The good 
creature tobacco. 1821 Lamb Rlia^ Grace before Meat^ We 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase ‘good creatures upon 
■which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us, 
d. httmorous. Intoxicating liquor ; esp. whisky. 

The ‘ Irish’ pronunciation is represented by the spellings 
cratttr, crater, crathur, etc. 

[c 1570 Pride ^ LowL, The creature [wine] of the proper 
kinde Was good, though use offenden therewithal!. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 313 Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.j 1638 Penkethman 
Ariachihos, K iij, The moderate use of the Creature, and 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practi.sed. x6to Dryden 
Amphitryon iii. i, My Master took too much of the creature 
la.st night. ai6p$ Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 298 
They would .. tiple and smoake till they were over- 
taken with the creature. 1758 Smollett Cf. Fathom. 
(1784) 32/2 The German . . never went to bed without 
a full dose of the creature. 1773 R. Graves Spir, Quia:. 
VII, ii. (D,), He seems to like a bit of the good cretur as 
well as other folks, ^1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 386 His . . 
followers . , take a little ‘ crathur ' . i388 Standard 14 Aug, 2 
Says he, ‘ Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur’. 

2 . A living ‘ creature ’ or created being, an animate 
being; an animal: often as distinct from ‘man*. 

rtiX3oo Cursor M. iSsQtCott.) I>at was na creatur in line 
kat moght to grund or reche or riue. c 1383 Chaucer L. 
G. W. 2164 Ariadne, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde beste.s. « 1400-50 Alexander 5534 How many kind 
of creatours J>at in \>o cole duellis. 1303 Hawes Examp. 
Virt. ii. 23 Euery beest and lyuynge creature. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. lii. 15 Commeth drowsie night, When 
every creature shrowded is in sleepe. 1667 Milton P, L, 
VII. 506 A Creature. -not prone And Brute as other Crea- 
tures. 1721 Bailey, Cat, a Creature well known. 1733 
Pope Man iii. 172 ‘Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take.* 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 79 On introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, the creature was suffocated, 

b. In U, S., esp. applied in rural use to cattle, 

1698 Prero. Laws Mass. Act 10 Will. /// 1 Bartlett), The 
owners or claimens of any such creatures [/. e.^ swine. ne.at 
cattle, horses, or sheep], impounded as aforesaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 94 She told us fur- 
ther, that travellers commonly hire a creature (a horse) at 
her house. x8s3 Felton Fatn. Lett, xxviL (1865! 249 The 
upper story, .occupied by. .the family, and the rooms below 
by the animals, or as a Yankee would call them, the 


crUters. x85o Bartlett Diet, Amer. s. v., * The creatures 
will be put into the pasture to-day.* X870 Among 

my Bks. 1st Ser. (1873) 285 He used the word ‘creatures' 
for kine, and the like, precisely as our farmers do now. 

3. A human being ; a person or individual (as in 
every creature in the room ’). Common in the 

phrase * our fellow-creatures [So F. creature.^ 
<7x300 H. Alls. 6948 Creature with him non nas Bote the 
treowe Perdicas. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 364 Euery 
cristene creature shulde be kynde til other. 1495 Act iz 
Hen. VII, c, 57 Preamh,, Your seid Suppliaunt is as.. re- 
pentant as any creature may be. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxxii. 99 He was sore abasshed when he coude fynde no 
creature. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 200, 1 shall dispaire, 
there is no Creature loues me. 1752 ^o'emso^n Rambler N o. 
191 f 4 Scarcely a creature would come near them. X796 
Jane Austen Pride ^ PreJ. iii, She was the only creature 
m the room that he asked a second, time. 1837 Newman 
Par. Serm. (ed. 3;!. i. i To make siniul creatures holy, 

b. With qualifications expressing {a) admira- 
tion, approbation, affection, or tenderness (some- 
times playfully) ; if) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes with a shade of patronage). 

c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I, 50/134 Swuch a creature ase he [St, 
Edward] was. ^1300 St. Margarete 170 Eni so holi crea- 
toure. X377 Langu P. PI, B. xviir. 1 19 A ful comely creature, 
treuth she histe. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ly.^ i. 194 I'he world 
hath not a sweeter Creature. x6io — Temp, in. i. 25 No, 
precious Creature, I had rather cracke mysinewes. _ 1711 
Steele Sped. No, 113 F 3 A beautiful Creature in a Widow’s 
Habit sat in Court. 1846 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid 
Life (1888) L vi. 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
I asked them. X883 G. Lloyd AM ^ Flow 11 . 39 The best 
creature in the world. 

1530 Palsgr. 210/2 Creature, a povre soule, creature. 
1^ R. Langdale Willirx Yorksk. Archseol. yml. XI. 417 
To Barbarey her doughter. .beinge a lame creatur. 1641 
Brome yoviall Crew ni. Wks. 1873 III. 398 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv'd. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. viii, 191, I was the most disconsolate 
Creature alive, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 107 ‘ Can 
you tell me which of the poor old creatures it is? ' 

c. Expressing reprobation or contempt. 

(Originally with qualifications as in b, but at length used 

alone = creature of a kind which one forbears to specify.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1707 pe caitifeste creatour [v. r. 
creator] kat cried was euire, ^*533 Ld. Berners Hzton. 
xxxiii. 103 A more fouler and hjrdeous creature was neuer 
sene. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II. v. iii. 17 And from the com- 
mon’st creature plucke a Gloue. x6oi — yztl. C. 1. i. x 
Hence home, you idle Creatures. X712 Steele Sped. No. 
410 1* I Decent Dresses being often affected by the Creatures 
of the Town. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 92 The creature’s at his 
dirty work again. 1752 Johnson Rofnbler No. 194 f 5 To 
lose his time in attending to the creatures on the stage. 1813 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. X. 475 The creatures who 
govern at Cadiz appear to feel no .such interest. 1888 M. 
Morris Claverkouse ix, 154 Though the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was .strong. 

4. Jig. That which is produced by, or owes its 
being solely to, another thing ; a result, product, 
or offspring ^anything. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xii. 53 Nothing else hut crea- 
tures of the Fancy. 1662 Petty Taxes 31 Both ships and 
garments were the creatures of lands and mens labours there- 
upon. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 203 Nor are these 
miseries iimiginary only, or the creatures of a groundless 
panic. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xvi. 247 In support 
of these theones he adduces the zodiacal light, itself a crea- 
ture of theory. 1855 Sir J. Pearson in Laiv Times Rep. 
LIIL 382/2 The railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. 

5- One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who is actuated by the will of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding ; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. creature, said in this sense to be 
from It,] 

1587 Golding De Momay x. 139 When they [kings, etc.] 
iue any man a qualitie which he had not afore they tenne 
im their Creature, as hauing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualitie wherewith he was indued. 1^3 
Knolles Hist. Turks (16211 246 In their roomes [he] placed 
other his owne creatures. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 116 This 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon, this thy Creature, By night fre- 
uents my hou.se. 1699 Burnet y^Ari. xxiv. (1700) 265 The 
ee of Rome did . . dispose of the best Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servants. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806I IV. 
liv. 168 Sir Francis Windebank ..was a creature of Laud’s. 
1874 Green Short Hist, vi, 317 He [Wolsey] regarded 
himself and proclaimed himself simply as the creature of the 
King. 

fg. or 1704 T. Browvi Praise of Wealth (1730) 1 . 84 To he 
the creature or servant of Ju.stice and Nature. 1862 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. I/ig. II. iii. 83 We are but the creatures 
of circumstances. 

6. Comb. a. appositiye, as creature - delights^ 
-god, 'good\ b, attributive (*of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures’), as creature competi- 
tions. attraction \ e. objective genitive, as 
worship. -love, 

x<^ Boyle Seraph, xi. (1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would then be., impossible. 1665 T. Mall Offer 
of F. Help 96 O raortifie self-love and creature-love. 1671 
Flavel Fount, of Life ii. 4 The best Creature-delights . . are 
mixed. 1678 CvowoRT'a I niell.Syst. 4ip]7. I njoymng Crea- 
ture-worship. .with the Worship of the Creator. Ibid. 551 
The dcoi, that is, the C^ture-Gods. x68o P. Henry 

Diaries ^ Lett, (1882) 364 He is both Jachin and Boaz too; 
our creature-props are neither. 1738 Wesley Psalms ( 1765! li. 
17 No Creature-Good do^t thou desire. 1826 Jav Christian 
Contempt, n. 56 Another prevention is to be found in crea- 
ture attraction, and worldly cares. 

d. creature-comforta, material comforts (such 
as food and clothing). 


1659 [see Comfort 7]. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 

161 With plentiful store of all creature-comforts. X850 T. 
A. Trollope Impress, of Wand, xviii. 281 Toulouse - . [is] 
abundantly supplied with all the creature-comforts of life. 

Creature, obs. f. Ceeator. 

Creaturedom (krrtiujdsm). [See-DOM.] The 
domain or realm of creatures. 

1884 J. Parker Apost Life III, 345 [This] distinguishes 
human life from all other creaturedora below it. 

Creatur eliood (krrtiiuhud). [See -HOOD.] 
The condition of a creature. 

1882 Miss Cobbe Peak of D. 280 To assume that immor- 
tality and creaturehood are compatible. 1884 Academy 
6 Sept. 148 Is it material substance or creaturehood ? 

Crea'tiireless, a. [See -less.] 

Without a creature (or creatures). 

/ti63i Donne 7’<? Countess of Bedford Poems (1633) 108 
God was alone And creatureless at first. 

Creat'Urelill.ess (krrtiuilines). [f. next + 
-NESS.] Creaturely state or quality. 

1854 Trench Synon. N. 7*, xlii. (1876) 145 The acknow- 
ledgment . . of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of 
having nothing, but receiving all things of God. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi vi. 233 This . . process which 
seeks . . to transcend humanity and creatureliness. 

Creaturely (krrtiuili), a. [f. Creature + 
-LY b] Of, belonging to, or proper to creatures ; 
of the nature of a creature. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Bekme*s Rem. Wks., Apol. cone. Per- 
fection 114 In the Creaturely humanity of Christ. 1678 
Cudworth Iniell. 473 Sensible Objects, and Creaturely 
Forms. 1752 Law Spirit of Love i. (t8i6) 29 Every crea- 
turely spirit must have its own body. 1872 Liddon Elem. 
Relig. iv. 15s The conditions of creaturely existence. 1879 
R. xunT Anti-theistic Th. viii, 301 The perversity of the 
creaturely will. 

Creatureskip (krJ tiujJip). [See -ship.] The 
state or condition of a creature. 

1643 R. O. Matls Mart. v. 33 His glorification alters not 
his (Jreatureship. 1685 Cave Sertn. 10 (T.) The laws of 
our creature-ship and dependance. a 1848 R. W. Hamilton 
Rew. Punishm. viii. (1853) 3^4- *871 Browning Pr. 

Hohenst. 179 Varied modes of creatureship abound. 

Crea'turiszn. [See -ism.] A theory which 
ascribes qualities of a creature to God, 
i366 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xx. 7 It is opposed to 
pantheism, naturalism, creaturism, or the ^applying of the 
name of God to the creation or any part of it, or dealing with 
it as if it belonged to a creature, 

Crea*turist. [See -ist.] One who ascribes 
the qualities of a creature to God. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 38 He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a creature, and called those that 
thought otherwise creaturists, 

t Crea'turize, v. Obs. [f. Cebature + -ize.] 
trans. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. Hence Crea't'urizing vbl. sb. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst.f^Dj^ This.. would of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturize that Mundane Soul. lbid.,R 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their Trini- 
ty, and little other than an absolute creaturizing of the same, 
Creaunce, -aunt, etc., var. Cbeance, etc. 
Creave, Creavis(e, obs. ff. Cree, Ceaypish. 
Creaze (A fining) : see Craze sb. 3. 

Grebe, obs. f. Crib 

Crebri- (krPbri), combining form of L. crebef 
frequent, closely placed, as in Crebrico’state a. 
[L. costa rib], having closely-set ribs or ridges; 
OrebrisuTcate a. [L. sulcus furrow], having 
closely-set furrows. 

1864 in Webster (both words), 
t Ore*britude. Obs. rare'-~^. [ad. L. crehri- 
iudo frequency.] «next. 

1730-d Bailey (folio), Crehriiude, frequency, oftenness. 
Crebrity (krrbriti). rare. [ad. L. crebriids, f. 
creher, crebrum frequent.] Frequency. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Crebrity, a multitude, oftenness, 
manifoldness. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse- Watch 40 The 
crebrity of the Pulse. Ibid. 137 Join’d with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalness. 1740 Stukelev Stonehenge so [The 
stone circles] by the crebrity and variety of their intervals. 

tCre'brOUS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. crebr-um 
frequent + -ous.] Frequent. 

cx6oo J. Leach in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 74 The 
crebrous phame^ of your cleraencie. a 1679 T. Goodwin 
H. Ghost I. i, Stirred up by crebrous and frequent acts. 

Crece, var. of Crease Obs , increase. 

IlCrecbe (krej), sb. [F. crhhe (in 13 th c. 
cresche) — YT. crepia, crefeka, It. greppia 
creppia, a. OHG. kripja, krippa. Crib. Cf. 
Cratch.] A public nursery for infants ; an insti- 
tution where the infant children of poor women 
are taken care of while their mothers are at work, 
or in hospitals, etc. 

x882 Coniemp. Rev. Jan. 50 No such creche should be 
allowed to exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper, The Creche and Infant Home at Stepney- 
causeway is a public nursery for infants. The institution 

K rovides entirely for some 30 infants, whose mothers are in 
ospitals or convalescent homes. Besides these, from 100 
to 130 are left dailyby their mothers while at work, a charge 
of 2d. a day being made for each child. 

[Creche, erroneous f. Croche v., to hook in.] 
Creeket, obs. f. Cricket, 

Credal: see Cbeedal. 

Creddil, ereddle, obs. and dial, ff. Cradle. 


CBEDENCE. 

Crede, obs. £ Creed : var. of Cree. 

Credence (krrdons), sd. Forms: 4- cre- 
dOBce ; also 4-5 credance, 5 -aimce, -ans, .5-6 
-eiis(e, (6 eredennce, creddence, -ens). [a. F. 
cridence or ad. ined.L. cridentia believing, belief, 
£ credh'e to believe, etc, : see -ence.] 

1 . The mental action of believing or accepting 
as true ; belief. Ta give cretfence to : to accept 
(a statement, etc.), dr accept the statement of (a 
person, etc.), as true; to believe, credit. 

Wyclif Isa. Prol. 226 To 5yue credence to goodis 
bihist. 1430 Poston No. 14 I, 30 My clerke, to wham 
I prey yow to gyue feith and credence touchant this matier, 
S529 pASTErx Pastyme Brit. (1811) 109 A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng euery furst tale. i6iaT, Taylor Comm. 
TV/wm. 2 Thou raaist not giue credence to so slender a 
testimony. 1654 Whitlock 436 A new printed 

Bill of a famous Physitian. .shall gain more Credence than 
the most learned Lecture. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 204 Instructions, to which it seems credence wa.s 
to be given. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. v. 46 Charles had 
given him credence as a man of truth. 

b. That which is believed ; a belief. 

1814 Scott Zil v, xvii, Grey-hair’d eld A super- 

stitious credence held. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith. 1. i. 36 
The strife and conflict of opposite credences. 

t 2 . Titist, faith, confidence in, reliance on (a 
person or authority). Obs. 

1393 Gower L 249 He may best a man beguile In 
whom the man bath most credence. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495)1. viii. i3a/i We haue credence in 
God, 1548 Hall Chron. 242 Who soner deceiveth then 
he to whom mpste credence is attributed ? 

f 3 . The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence; trustworthiness; 
credit, repute. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf, 1 1 . 99 That swevens ben of no credence, 
r 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 Wyse men and men of 
credence of base cuntreez. 1487 jict 4 Hen. Vlly c. 12 § 2 
They shall not be in his Favour, but t^en as Men out of 
Credence. XS31--2 Act 23 Hen. Vllf^ c. 3 § 4 [They] shall 
neuer after be in any credence, nor their othe accepted. 
1685 F, Spence Ho. Medici^ 380 He dispacht away a man 
of Credence to negociate with them. 1822 Mrs. Nathan 
Langreath Wl. 112 Henrietta almost doubted the credence 
of her senses. 

fb. Comm. Credit sb. (^. Obs. 

igoo-20 Dunbar Tidings fr. Session 34 Sum is put owt of 
his pos.sessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens dynis. 1314 
Ltt. va. Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. iv. 7 At the receipt of 
[their wages] they pay for meat and drink, .had and ob- 
tained upon their credence. 1548 Hall Chron. 212 b, The 
Merchaunt should stande in adventure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence. 

t 4 . Something, usually a document (see b), 
which gives claim to credit or confidence ; cre- 
dentials ; trmsf. the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Obt. exc. as in b. 

%a 1400 Morte Artk. 444 pow arte fulle sen'yde - - Of cun- 
dit and credense, kayre whene the lykes. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur -sf. ii, Whan themperour Lucynis had wel vnder- 
stonde theyre credence, he was sore meued. 1529 More 
Dyaloge i. Wks, 105/1 A frende of myne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete .sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto me. 1649 Milton JSikon. 184 The King 

S ' ion’d of the Embassadors thir Credence. 1663 Cowley 
%r. Odes^P logit es E^pi iii, If from some God you 
come. .What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you 
bring? 1793 Southey ’yoan o/Arci. loi That with such 
credence as prevents delay, He to the King might send 
me.,"" 

b. Letter of credence : a document commending 
the bearer to confidence ; a letter of recommenda- 
tion or introduction. 

0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 258 ]>is letter of credance 
bei schewed. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 385 II. 5 Suche tyd- 
jmgs as my Lady of York hath by a lettre of credens. 
XS48 Hall Chron. 228 He delivered to the kynge, letters of 
credence, .which willed the king to geve crediteand perfait 
faith to the duke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert TVatz/. 123 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings Letter of Credence or Fir- 
man to testifie the truth of it. xyii Lond. Gaz. No. 4821/3 
He [an envoy] carries Letters of Credence with him. x86o 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. viii. 493 Grafigori then asked for 
a wi-itten letter of credence. 

f 6. (One's) charge, trust, care (to which a thing 
is committed). Oi&x 

sSf^Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 28 b, Spirituall talentes, 
whiche our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1396 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. I^eslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 1x887) To commend 
lyfe and gudes vnto the credence and custodie of the yland- 
. men.,' 

1 6. The tasting or ‘ assaying ’ of meats formerly 
practised in a royal or noble household as a pre- 
caution against poisoning. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1195 in Bahees Bk. (x868) 
196 Tastynge and credence longethe to blode & birth 
royalle. Ibid. 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
drede of poy.senynge. 

+ b. A * company ’ of sezvers or arrangers of 
dishes at table. Obs, 

i486 Bk. St. A Bans F vij a, A Credens of Seweris. 

1 7 . A side table or sideboard on which vessels 
and dislies were placed ready for being served at 
table. Obs. [Cf. med.L. credentict (Du Cange), 
It. credema (Florio), F. credence (Cotgr.).] 

1565 Jewel Def. Apot. {1611) 377 While the Pope is yet 
sitting at the Table, the noblest man within the Court., 
shall be brought to the Pope's Credence to giue him Water. 
1834 Beckford Italy IL 323 A buffet, or credence, three 
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stories high. [1882 Shorthouse y. Inglesant IL vii, Below 
and beside these were credenzas and cabinet,s.3 
8 . Eccl. In R. C. and Anglican churches : A 
small side table or shelf on which the eucharistic 
elements are placed previous to consecration. 

[1646 Prynne Canterb. Doome 123 Lo here in this place 
and chapel you have . . a Credentia or side-table.] 1841 C. 
Anderson Anc. Models 130 On one side there should be a 
niche or credence to hold the elements before the oblation. 
1845 G. A. Poole Churches xt 114 The introduction and 
use of the credence are now becoming common in new 
churches. 1885 Catholic Diet.’, In ancient times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful during Mass, there 
was not the same nece,ssity for the use of a credence, 
b. attrib.f as credence-shelf stable. 

1804 Rees Cyc/., Credence table. .A small table placed on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for the purpose of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass. 1843 Ecclesiologist IL 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf. 1^9 Yorksh. A rckseoL 
yml. X. 556 The recess was probably for a credence table 
to a chantry. 

t Cre'deixce, Obs. rare. [f. prec. : cf. the 
parallel OF. creancer^ £ crbance.^ trans. To give 
credence to, believe, credit. 

1322 Skelton Why not to Court 439 In credensyng his 
tales. 1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxiv. 381 Neither the 
certificate, .nor the indictment, .are to be credenced. 

Credencive (krfdemsiv), a. rare. Also ere- 
densive. [£ credence.^ app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defensive^ offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like.] Disposed to give credence ; ready 
to believe. Hence Crede’nciveness. 

1864 T. Nichols 40 Years in Amer. 1 \. 89 The strong 
credensiveness of the American character. 

t Cre’dency. Obs. rare. [See -ency.] -« 
Ckedence jA I. 

1648 Gage West Ind. xix. (1655)^ 146 Credency to what 
any base Spaniard shall inform against them. 

{jCradeuda [krzdemda), sb. pi. Also 7 in 
Anglicized form credends. [L. credenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pi. of credend-us, gerundive 
of cred-Pre to believe.] Things to be believed ; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
belief; matters of faith. (Opposed to agenda, 
things to be done, matters of practice.) 

1638 Ckillingworth Relig. Prot. i. 41 Those points of 
Faith, .which were meerely and purely Credenda, and not 
Agenda. 1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 There is a great difference . . between the Agends and 
the Credends of a Christian. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
1852) II. 325 There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers., their credenda being too., speculative for vulgar 
comprehension. x84X: Miall Nonconf. I. 481 Is the power 
of selecting the credenda of the nation to be vested in the 
civil magistrate ? • 

Credent (krrdent), a. (f^.) rare. 

1 . Believing, trustful, confiding. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. iii, 30 If with too credent eare you list 
his Songs. 1800 Sir P. Francis in Pards Wks. (1828) VII. 
X94 All my credent facultie.s desert me , . when I am called 
upon to believe [etc.]. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. ARneid 247 

We lend credent ears. 

b. as sb. One who believes; a believer. 

X638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot, i. Pref. § 29 That opinion 
which you would fain induce your credents unto. 

a. Having credit or lepute ; b. credible. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, far M. vt. iv, 29 My Authority beares 
of a credent bulke. xSiz — Wint. T. 1. ii. 142 Then 'tis 
very credent, Thou may'st co-ioyne with sometliing. 

Hence Oxe'deatly d:^/z»., believingly. 

1832 Carlyle Ess.[x^jz) IV. 227 To have heard credently 
that such exist. 

Credential (krzde*njal), a. and sb. [f. med.L. 
(see Credence) + -al. {K credentidlis 
in med. or mod. L, may be the immediate source.)] 
A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit or 
confidence; usually in phr. credential letters^ 

* letters of credence ' ; see Credence sb. 4 b. rare. 

Instruct, to Pace in Eccl. Mem. I. App. 

xiii, After the . . deliveraunce of his letters credentials. 
C164S Howell Lett. (1650) I. 467. 1695 Kennett Par, 
Antio.lx. 377 The Earl keeping the credential papers for a 
proof of the Conspirade. 1788 Genii. Mag. LVIII. i. 
79/1 The Baron de Thugut has presented liis credential 
letters, as Envoy Extraordinary. 1826 De Quincey Les- 
singypRS. XIII. 29a This very sceptre* , as the credential 
distinction of Mercury. 

JB. sb. (Usually in pi.) 

1 . pi. Letters or written warrants recommending 
or entitling the bearer to credit or confidence; 

^ letters of credence * ; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction ; esp. one given by a government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. fi84^) 590/2 -The queen 
regent . . sent Montrevil . .with credentials to the king, as 
well as to the Parliament. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 33 F 3 
We will not take a Footman without Credentials from his 
last Master. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sept,, The whole 
ceremony of delivering his credentials to the King in state. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 710 An Envoy Extraordi- 
nary from Savoy,. proceeded.. to London [and] presented 
his credentials in the Banqueting House, 
b. in sing. 

1756 Johnson Lett, to Lesms Pmtl 12 Mar., A short letter 
for mei to show ask kind of credential. 1813 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, XIL 238 Lord Fitzroy Sumiirset ought also to 
have a credential t6 enable him to act here. 1852 Cony- 
BEARE & H. St. Paul ^1862) IL xxvii, 473 Heprobkbly felt, 


, GBEBIBLY. 

that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself than a mere verbal commission. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 1. 38 The Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 339 There 
stands The legate of the skies ! His theme divine, His office 
sacred, his credentials clear, i860 Whittier 
Alumni xxxvi, No longer they need Credentials of party 
and pass- words of creed, 
b. in smg. 

x6^ tr. AmyraldusfTreai. cone. Relig. i. i. 12 Light 
carries it’s credential in it’s natural splendor. 1877 Mozley 
Unw. Serm. iL 40 The superiority of the virtues is no cre- 
dential to the motive. 

Credibility (kredibi-liti). [ad. med.L. credi- 
bilitas, £ credibilis Credible : cf. F. credibiliti 
(Academy’s Diet. 1694).] Tbe quality of being 
credible ; an instance or case of this. 

X594 Hqoeee Eccl. Pol. 11. iv. § i (1845) Sith the ground 
of credit is the credibility of things credited ; and things 
are made credible either by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood of truth which 
they have in themselves. 1659 Pearson i 1839) 4 The 
credibility of objects. ,is distinguishable, .according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it depends. 
1663 Jer.^ Taylor^ Fwi. Serm. A bp. Bramhall, If this be 
not sufficient credibility in a matter of fact . . then we can 
have no story credibly transmitted. .Then we may be as 
sure that Christ . . is already risen as all these credibilities can 
make us. 1797 Bewick BHt. Birds ( 1847) I. p. x, The extra- 
ordinary powers of the gizzard would exceed all credibility. 
1883 Froude Stud. IV. ii. iv. 220 Christianity, .rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. 

Cre*dibili:ze, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. credibil-is 
Credible + -ize : cf. utilize, mobilize.l trails. Ta 
render credible. 

c 1819 Coleridge in (i836» II. 211 Even the word 
‘ again ’ has its credibilizing effect. 

Credible (kre*dibl), a. Also 5 credeable, 
5~6 credyble, 6 cxedabull. [ad. L. credibilis 
worthy to be believed, f. cred-Ire to believe : see 
-BLE. Also in 15-1 6th c. F. croidible, credible 

1 . Capable of being believed ; believable : a. of 
assertions. 

c 1374 Ch.aucer Boeth. iv. iv. 124 Al be it so bat Hs ne seme 
nat credible Hug perauenture to somme folk. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. 1. vi, The mortall harine..That is well more 
then it is credible. 1594 [see Credibility], 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. ii. 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credible. X798 Ferriar Varieties of Man in 
Jliustr. Sterne 211 Who had the fate to be disbelieved in, 
every credible assertion. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i.- 
xi. 142 When the falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed. 

b. of matters of fact : with impersonal const. 
1326 Pitgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 1531) 165 b, And it is to .sup- 
pose, & credyble to byleue that, etc. 1563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 52 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours, and Exhalations.. a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. 1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pintds Trav. xlix. 195 No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
also suffered shipwrack. 1699 Burnet 39 ArL vi. (1700) 8t 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of this kind could 
have passed upon all the Christian Churches. 

2 . Worthy of belief or confidence ; trustworthy, 
reliable : t a. of information, evidence, etc. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 170 Among the kinges in the blble 
I finde a tale and is credible Of him 1426 Poston Lett. No, 7 
1. 25, I herde. .no maner lykiy ne credible evidence. 1513 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 37/2 This haue 1 by credible informa- 
cion learned. x6ox Shaks. AUs Well i. ii. 4S0 tis reported 
sir. .Nay tis most credible. 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 
139 It is holden to be so credible as if an Oracle had spoken it. 

b. of persons. (Now somewhat arch., exc. in 
* credible witness ' or the like.) 

1478 Sir j, Paston Lett. No. 814 III. 222 Any suche 
credyble man maye, iff he wyll, wytnesse thepin with me. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 125 Promysing feithfully in the 
presence of credyble persones. 1350 Crowley Last Trump. 
1370 Though the euidence be plaine,^ and the accimrs 
credible. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. iii. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors. 1722 Sewel H ist. Quakers (1705) 
I, Pref. II Which I noted down from the mouth of credible, 
persons. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 11 , 473, I have been 
informed.by a credible person that [etc.]. 

T Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Ohs. 
cx/yzo Chron. Vilod. 1087 puse men weren credeable of 
Seynt Edus godenasse. CX440 Lydg. p6o Nat 

lyghtly to be Credyble To 'Lalys that make dlscencion, 
1623 CocKERAM II. Aiiijb, One too much Beleeuing, Cre- 
dulotts. Credible. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xv. 217 
There Is a fair way laid open to the Credible of such objects 
attested and revealed with such circumstances. 

+ 4 . Having or deserving, credit or repute; of 
good repute, creditable, reputable. Obs, ^ > 

1631 Milton Zi?2f. in Wks. (ed. Birch 1738' I. 4 To which 
nothing is more helpful than the early entring into some 
credible Employment. 1647 Lilly Astrol. xxix. 191' 
He is in good estimation and lives in a Credible way._ 1712' 
Arbuthnot yohn Bull ii. iii, A good credible way of living. 

Credibleness (kre’dib'lnes). [f.prec. + -ness.] 

«= Credibility. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 2 If. .they, .have no manner 
of conformity with any credibleness of matter, a 1691 Boyle 
Wks. (1772) I. 435 (R.) The credibleness of a good part of 
these narratives has been confirmed. ^ 1696 tr. DuMonts 
Voy. Levant 73 The credibleness of this Relation. 
Credibly (kre-dibli), adv. Also 5 credyble,, 
5-7 -ebly, 6 -ably, 6-7 -iblie. [£ Credible + 
-L Y 2,] In a credible manner ; so as to be believed ;; 
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on tnistworthy authority. ( To be credibly informed 
= to receive credible information.) 

i486 C'tess <?f Oxford in Four C. Eng, Lett. 7 For as 
mocbe as I am credeblj’^ enfourmed. 1548 Hall Chron. 163 
He beyngof his approche credibly advertised, by his espials. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 400 They also at the sight of 
each new Moon (I speak it credibly) bequeath their Cartel 
to her Protection. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xii. 172 It 
is credibly written of Kelley, that he transmuted Gold into 
Quicksilver. 1732 Berkeley n. §26, 1 am credibly 

informed that J esuits. .are admitted into their clubs. 1873 
F. Hall in N. Y. Nation XVIL 304/2 A letter which he 
very credibly states that you declined to admit into your 
columns. 

Credit (Icre-dit), sb. Also 6 cr3dyt(e, -ytte, 
creadyte, 6-7 credite, 7 creadit. [a. F. 

erMit, 1 5th c. ad. It. credito belief, tmst, reputation, 
ad. L. creditus, -um, pa. pple. of credere to trust, i 
believe. The pa. pple. neuter crediium used i 
in L. itself as a sb., in sense of ‘ thing entrusted to 
another, a loan ’.] 

1 . Belief, credence, faith, trust. Tb give credit 
to : to believe, put faith in, credit. 

1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 109 Yf ye will geue no 
credite to it. 1576 Fleming PampL Epist. 193 My. .fore- 
warning watchwordes were counted unworthy credite. 1610 
Shaks. Tetnp. ti.\. 58 The rariety of it is.. indeed almost 
beyond credit. 1674 Allen Danger of Enihm. 15 To pro- 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wonders. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. ^ Fall III. 58 Charges like these may seem to deserve 
some degree of credit.^ 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. O/M^.iii. 

48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state. 

1 2 . The attribute of being generally believed or 
credited ; the quality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
persons, statements, etc.). Obs. or merged in 5 b. 

1574 tr. Marlorafs Apocalips sj So euident an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it). 1581 
J. Bell Haddon*s Anew. Osor. 408 The creditt of which 
opinion I see not how it can he of any force. 1653 Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. 2 Purchas, a Wnter of good credit here in 
England, gives this testimony of my Author. 1696 tr. 
Du Mont's Voy. Levant 198 This. .Absurdity, .destroys the 
Credit of the Story. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amendediix. 
284 He is contradicted by other authors of better credit. 
1752 Hume Ess. Treat, (t’jjj) I. 259 The abstract philo- 
sophy of Cicero has lost its credit. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Swedenborg Niks. (Bohn) I. 332 His revelations de- 
stroy their credit by running into detail. 

t b. Right to be believed ; authority (on which 
testimony is accepted) ; esp. in phr. on the credit 
of O hs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 115 That his sicke- 
nesse was naturall. .the credite of others as well as my selfe 
can testifie. ai66x Fuller JVortktes (1840) III. 126, I dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness. 1756-7 tr. 
Ee^sleds Trav. (1760) III. 135 The above-mentioned in- 
scription . . rests only on Pighi's credit. 

"tc. Letter of credit \ a document recommend- 
ing the bearer to confidence ; = letter of credence. 

1582 Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind. 2 a, Hee 
gaue them a Letter of credite. ,163a J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromenaxy} He despatch’d him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. 1726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. 
XVIL (1743) 11. 99 The Duke.. refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid, [See also 10 b.) 

1 3 . Something believed ; a report. Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. iv. iii. 6 There I found this credite, 

That he did range the towne to seeke me out. 
f 4 . Trust, charge (to which something is com- 
mitted, or which is committed to any one) ; « 
Credence sh. 5. Obs. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (R.), Such offices of trust, .as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. i. iii. (1602) 12 The Lord Chancellor, .and euerie 
Justice of the Kings Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Lev. vi. 2 The thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite. 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 401 William Dowglas had the credite of the 
keyes. 

6. The estimate in which the character of a per- 
son (or thing) is held; reputation, repute, ’fa. 
gen. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Epist. 175 Such as have the name 

and credite of wise men. 1603 Knolles Afi/. Turks (1621) 
356 A deepe dissembler, .whereby he purchased unto him- 
selfe that credit, that he was not of any of his neighbour 
Princes, .either beloved or trusted. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
iomia ago Their Credit, be it good or had, depends chiefly 
on the Successe and Event. 

b. Usually in pregnant sense : Favourable esti- 
mation, good name, honour, reputation, repute. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 372 What credite and wor- 
shippe is wonne by learning. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1865) 
22 At whiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, holden in 
greate credyt. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 They will 
be drunke..Nor is it.-Iosse of credit with them, ^cl654 
Selden Tahle~t. (Arb.) 115 This they did to save their own 
credit. 178a Cowper Gilpin 2 John Gilpin was a citizen of 
credit and renown. 1886 Froude Oceana ii. 33 The captain 
had his own and his ship’s credit to maintain by a quick 
passage. 

6. Personal influence based on the confidence of 
others ; power derived from character or reputation. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 87 He vas resault rycht honorabilye, 
and gat gryt credit araang them. 1576 Fleming 
Epist. 82 Very muche can you ohteine of his friends, so 
good w your credite. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Leti.68 
To bringe him selfe into credit at Court. 176a Hume Hist. 


Etig. (1806) III. xlix. 765 Buckingham, .resolved to employ 
all his credit in order to prevent the marriage, 1855 1'res- 
coTT Philip If n. vii. (1857) ®79 Granvelle . . was not slow 
toperceive his loss of credit with the regent. 

7 . The honour or commendation bestowed on 
account of a particular action, personal quality, 
etc. ; acknowledgement of merit. Const, of (an 
action, etc.). 

1607 Hieron IPks. I. 2x7 The Ephralmites were, .offended 
with Gideon, because he called not them to the battell. . 
they would have had the credit of it 1681 Ray Corr. (18^8) 
130, 1 would not have, .you [deferred] the credit of your in- 
ventions. 17^5 De Foe's Eng. 'Tradesmatt (1841) IL xl. 126 
Promising him both the advantage and the credit of it, both 
the honour and the reward. 1876 Mathews Coinage i. 8 
The credit of inventing coined money has been claimed for 
the Persians. 1891 Gardiner Gt. Civil fVarlll. Ixiv. 
430 noie^ He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

b. Phr. To do credit to : to bring honour to, 
cause to be commended. To he {muchf etc.) to 
the credit of: to be creditable to; to be to the 
honour or praise of. 

1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan .F. Bidttiph II. 172 [A treatment] 
that seemed to please him highly, as it did him credit in the 
presence of his lady. 1768 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 
82 Temple does himself much credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Marryat Ckildr. N. Forest xxi, God grant that I may 
do credit to it 1853 Lvtton My Novel iv. xiii. That your 
grandson should succeed in life, and do you credit. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. H. Jmh. (1872) 1. 13 If it be ever so little 
to their credit. 1868 Bright .S]^. Ireland 1 Apr., That is 
greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of nls heart. 

8 . A source of commendation or honour ; some- 
thing creditable. (Now only with a and to!) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625' 133 Making you to 
heleeve,^ that to become a roister is cx*edit. 1601 Shaks. Twel. 
N. II. iii 117 This is much credit to you. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ni. i. I 2 Conceiving it more credit, .to go then to be 
driven away. 1706 Hearne Collect. 8 Mar., He, .maybe a 
Credit to the College. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, You 
aie a credit to the school. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. iv. (1878) 51 Even if it were a credit to me. 

9 . Comm. a. Trust or confidence in a buyer’s 
ability and intention to pay at some future time, 
exhibited by entrusting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. to give credit ; on {upon) 
credit: long credit, i. e, credit for a long period ; 
six mojiths' credit, etc. 

1542-3 Act 34-^-$ Hen. VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons.. con- 
sume the substance obteined by credite of other men. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 385 You are forced (because of 
credit and forbearaunce) to ^ive a greater price. 1627 
Lisander y Cal. vii. 118 Having taken their meate and 
lodging with him upon credite [they] had gone away with- 
out paying. 1691 Locke Wks. ijqzj) II. 71 Credit being., 
the Expectation of Money within some limited Time. 17^5 
De Foes Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xxvii. 272 He buys his 
wool - .at two or three months’ credit. Ibid. II. xxxii. 2 An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit. 1832 
B abbage Econ. Manuf. xxxi. (ed. 3) 324 That the purchasers 
of books take long credit. xi^8 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
no Any one who lends a thing gives credit, and he who 
borrows it receives credit. 

jig. 1781 Johnson Let. Mrs, Thrale 14 Nov., One or 
two whom I hardly know I love upon credit. 1850 Scott 
Jrnl. 26 Jime, Scottish audiences, who axe certain not to 
give ajmlause upon credit. 

b. Reputation of solvency and probity in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or body to be trusted with 
goods or money in expectation of future payment. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (x 878^ 13 They. .must keepe touch in 
all their paie ; With <yedit crackt else for to Hue. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 180 Try what my credit can in 
Venice doe. 1601 R, Johnson Kingd. 4)* Comnrw. (1603) 17 
' Frances the I .. left his credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne. 1673 Temple Let. to Dk. 
Ormond Wks. 1731 I. 124 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
. .1 fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
Bankers. ^ 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (18 4%) II. xlii. 
T43 Nothing is of more value to a tradesman than his credit. 
1769 Jtmitis Lett. iii. 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt. 1866 Crump Banking x. 4. 1884 Standard 20 
Mar. 4/8 The state of Egyptian credit affects, .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on the Nile. 

10 . A sum placed at a person’s disposal in the 
books of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
the extent of the amount ; any note, bill, or other 
document, on security of which a person may ob- 
tain funds. 

i66z Marvell Cdwm xxxv. Wks. xSjz-s II. 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for an hundred pound, which . .we must 
have ready at hand.^ 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 21 
Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Lender will be 
200 thousand pounds. xqzA De Foe Col. ^ccck (1840) 296 
^ A letter . .with a credit for the money. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed.2)VI. 233 The testatrix gave., all her mortgages, bonds, 

) specialties, and credits . . to her nephew and niece. 1863 
H, Cox. Inst. in. vii. 688 An Exchequer warrant authoriz- 
ing the Bank of England to grant credits, .for the specified 
sum. 1883 American VII. 166 The ready use as credits of 
warehotise receipts and bills of lading. 

b. Letter {pill, f ticket) of credit ; a letter or 
document granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment, authorizing the person in whose favour 
it is granted to draw money to a specified amount 
from their correspondents in other places. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 191 , 1 took up ninety crowns 
for the rest of my journey, and letters of credit for Venice. 
1655 Digges CompL Ambass. 345 Your Lordship . . must. , 
send into Italy a Bill of Credit for so much money as may 
defray his charge into England. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv. XI Having one son at Venice, one at Noremberge, 


one at Hamburgh, and one at Dantzick, where Banks are, 

1 desire four Tickets of Credit, each of them for a Thousand 
pounds. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. ii. App. (1S52) 191 
Had the government been settled., the Massachusetts bills of 
credit had been like the bank bills of Venice. 1751 Smollett 
Per, Pic. Ixxii, B'urnished with money and bills of credit. 
1809 R. LKAGeovco Introd. 7 'rade 32 Some Letters of Credit 
are called general, empowering the bearer in the course of 
his travels to apply to any of his employer’s correspondents 
for., money. 

11 . Parliament. A sum on account, which the 
Administration is empowered by vote of Parlia- 
ment to borrow and expend in anticipation of the 
amount voted in the Annual Estimates. Lienee 
Vote of credit. 

1854 Ld. Russell in 3rd Ser. CXXXV. 598, 

I rise for the pui-pose of asking the Committee to agree to 
a Vote of 3,000,000/. in Supply, usually denoihinated a Vote 
of Credit. 1863 Cox Inst. Govt. 198 The practice of voting 
supplies of credit from time to time. 1883 Daily News^ 31 
Oct. 5/4 That, owing to Ministerial duplicity, insufficient 
credits had been voted, 

12 . Book-keeping. The acknowledgement of pay- 
ment by entry in an account. To enter {pui) to a 
personas credit: to acknowledge in this way any 
value received from him. b. (with pi.) A sum 
entered on the credit or right-hand side of an 
account ; this side itself (abbreviated Cr.). 

1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman (1841) I. ii. 14 And give 
credit in account current to your humble «rvant. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar 15/2 There are debits and credits 
between them in Bolaukee Doss’s books to a great amount. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 163/1 The amount of each entry has 
been earned forward.. to the credit of each payer. 1868 
Hamilton & Ball Bookkeeping (x886) 17 He finds that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits hy;^io. 
1889 Cassells Pop. Educ. II. 187/1 This equality of debit 
and credit is the. .universal prmciple of complete book- 
keeping. 

lo. To give a person credit for something: 
a. to trust a person for the future fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or due from him (i?^j-.) ; to ascribe 
(a quality) to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him ; b. to acknowledge that 
it is due to him ; to ascribe the merit of it to him ; 
e. to enter (a sum) to his credit in his account ; 
>- Ceedit V . 7. 

1769 Junius Lett, xxxv, 155 They .. gave you a ge- 
nerous credit for the future blessings of your reign. ^1774 
T. Jefferson Wks. 1859 1. App. 14 1 Only aim to 

do your duty, and mankind will give you credit where you 
fail. ^ 1816 J. Wilson 6V/y of Plague i. iv, [They] give her 
credit for sincerity. 1845 Hood Tale of Trumpet xiy. And 
as for the clock . . The Dame only gave it credit for ticking. 
1847 Marryat Ckildr. N Forest v, I give you credit for 
the scheme, Ibid, xxv. It will he the advice of a sincere 
friend ; you will give me credit for that. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. i. 15 He gives no credit to kings or emperors 
for any other motive. 

14 . attrib. and Comb, (mostly in the technical 
senses 9-11), as credit balance, customer, entry, 
item, side (of an account), system, ticket ', f credit- 
worthy a., worthy of credit or belief, trustworthy, 
1562 Turner Herhctl 11.(1568) 38 Pliny.. had. .red in credit 
worthy autores that Cypros was Ligustrum. 1639 Fuller 
Holy Wan. ix. {1840) 15 Reported by credit-worthy writers. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe {1840) L iv, 78 Set. . on the credit side 
of the account. 1849 Freese Comm. Class~bk. 109 The 
Journal is ruled to receive the debit and credit entries, into 
separate columns. x866 Crump Banking iii. 82 Bankers 
always furnish to^ their customers printed forms, called 
* credit tickets,’ which are divided into different heads, and 
should be filled up and taken to the hank with the cheques. 
187s PosTE Gaius IV. § 64 The banker., allows for any 
credit-items. 1880 McCarthy Own Time IV. liv. 176 They 
. . saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant liti- 
gation. 1892 Scot. Leader 8 Jan. 2 The borrowings still 
appear on the credit side. 

Credit (kre'dit), v. Also 6 oredyte, -itt, 6-7 
credit©, [f. Credit sb. : cf. . criditer (not 
in Cotgr. 1611, in Savary 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, without the interven- 
tion of the sb., directly on L. crMit- ppl. stem of 
credh^e to believe, as the Eng. repr. of the latter ; 
it was app. so treated in 16“ 17th c.] 

1 . trans. To give credit to, put faith in, believe, 
trust (a statement, person, or thing). 

1548 (Jest Pr. Masse 84 God. .graunt us all to learne, love, 
credyte andmaynteyne hys truth. 1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 
35 (Jredite not those.. that talke that and this. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 171 That the fame of the 
accident might . . be the better credited. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (167^ 356 They are.. civil in peace, fierce in war; 
deceitful if too much credited. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 17 
1* 2, I.. am content to credit my senses. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 644 The report of William’s death was . . 
credited. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. v. (ed. 5) 61 If we 
may credit Theophanes. 

■f b. intr. To give credit to Obs. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara's DiallPr. 216 b/2 Crediting, .to 
such hie doctrine. 1655 Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 180 If 
you will credit to a profession which my actions seem to 
contradict. 

f 2 . trans. a. To entrust (a person with a thing). 
1581 Lambarde .STzVtfw. IV. iii. (1588) 384 That he which is 
put in trust with the rest of the Records, should be credited 
with the custodie of the Commission. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary ii. (1625) 8 More then once I have bin credited 
with ten times the value of that at your hands. *600 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 683 (R.)Whome your especiall trust and 
fauour hath credited and graced with this employment 
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S748 Richardson Clanssa Wks. 1883 VII* 397 If I can get 
some good family to credit me with a sister or a daughter. . 

I will marry, 

tb. (a thing a person). Oh. 

. xS59 ScoT in Re/.l. ii.App. vii. s8 Contynue 

in those thinges which thou hast learned, and which be 
credited unto thee. 5598 Barret Tkeor. Wctrres iv. i. 93 
This office [Sergeant Maior] was credited vnto none. 1647 

N. l&KQ.o^ Disc. Govi. Eng. i. Ixii. (1739) That the 
smaller Free-holds should be of too high esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances. 166a Gauden in Chr. Words- 
worth Doc, Supplement 34 It seems a good omen. . 
that my concernes should bee credited to soe generous a brest. 

f 3 , a. To trust (a person) with goods or money 
on the faith of future payment ; to supply with 
goods on credit. Oh. 

xS^tAci 33 /Hm. F///, c. 15 Strangers .. vsed to credit 
and truste the poore inhabitauntes .. which, .had not redy 
money, 1374 in W. H. Turner Dec. Oxford 354 No 

man will credit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 Duchess of 
Life of Duke (i886j 98 My lA)rd. .was credited 
by the citizens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
1719 W. Surv. Tre^e 163 Persons, who. .are indus- 

trious Men, and can be credited. 1734 Shebbeare Mairi- 
tfiony {ij&6) 1. 40 That ready Money from a Tobacconist’s 
Wife is equal to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess, 
tb. To credit out’, to lend or let out on credit. 
1395 Maroccus Ext. 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 29 How faithfully, .doth she 
[the earth] repay with vaury that which was leut and 
credited out vnto her ! 

f 4 . To secure belief or credit for, to accredit. 
161Z Tourneur Aik, frag. ii. iv, Our next endeauor is 
..to credit that [report] With all the countenance wee can. 
1664 Power Exp, Philos. Pref. 19 If a \Vriter endevours, 
by delivering new., Observations or Experiments, to credit 
his Opinions. 

5 . To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do credit to. Now rare or 
arch. 

1395 Shaks. Tam. Skr. tv. i. 106 , 1 call them forth to credit 
her. idis J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 43 They seeke . . 
to credit their owne Colledge. *623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman ctAlf. i. 198 That my actions might credit ray pro- 
fession. ,1710 Palmer Proverbs 242 Srnatterers in science 
. .neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves, 1793 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 55 That sanctity of morals, 
under which the marriage state is sure to be credited and 
promoted. 1880 26 May, Some will burst into leaf, 

and credit the care and attention of the husbandman, 

6 . Book-keeping, To enter on or cany to the 
credit side of an account. Const, to credit an 
amount to 2, person, or a person with an amount. 

i68a Scarlett Exchanges 237 A wise Creditor will , .pre- 
sently upon the Receipt thereof, credit his account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. x’jxoLond. Gaz. 
No. 4706/2 The Ballance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. 1768-74^ Tucker Lt Nat. (jZsst) 1 . 621 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out 
or brings in. 1868 Hamilton & Ball Book-keeping fi886) 
4 To enter on the Cr. side. . [is called] to credit the account. 
x868 M. "^hTti^oti Academ. Org.iv. xto Of this nett income, 
a part.. must be credited to our second division of the en- 
dowment fund, ^ as an outlay on education. 1883 Law Rep. 

II Q. Bench Div, 565 Entries were made., crediting Stoney 
with 1630/. and Armitage with 800/. 

7 . Jig. To credit (something) to a person, or a 
person with something : to give him credit for it, 

* put it down to his account ascribe it to him. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxv, The world which credits 

what is done Is cold to all that might have been. 1838 

O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vii. (1891! 159 Some excellent 
remarks were made on immortality, out mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato. 1879 H. George Progr. gf Pov. 
II. ii. (1881) 114 The famines of India [etc.], .can no more be 
credited to over-population than [etc.]. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. I. iii. 27 To credit him with a desire to reform the 
Church. 

Hence Ore’dited ppl. a., Cre'diting vhl. sb. and 
ppl. a, 

1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxiv. 301 For the better 
crediting whereof, they, .wrote their Letters. 1633 Manton 
Exp. James i. 21 There is an act of faith, the crediting and 
believing faculty is stirred up, 1790 Han. More Relig. 
Fash. World (ed. 2) 153 That once credited promise, that 

* they who have done well shall go into everlasting life 

Creditabi'lity. rare, [f. next.] The quality 
of being creditable ; a thing creditable ; something 
that ought to be believed although not an article of 
faith. 

1886 Card. Manning .S’ifrw:. Feb. 13, in Universe 0.0 Feb. 
2/1 But about those pious creditabilities, as they were called, 
he knew nothing. 

Creditable (kre-ditab*!), a. [f. Credit v. and 
sh. ■+■ -ABLE. (No corresp. Fr. word.)] 

1 1 . Worthy to be believed ; credible. Obs. 

1326 Frith Disput. Purgat. 192 * Neither it is creditable *, 
(saith he) * that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way go to heaven, therefore must we put a purgatoiy-.' 1638 
CmieLmavv. Relig. ProL i. Pref. §43 Records farre more 
creditable then these. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa i. Pref. 
<1671) a, Persons, sufficiently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 WiNTHROP in Phil. Tram. LII. 8 The most 
distinct account I have had of it, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. xi, (i860) 252 
A church-yard, which at least a hundred creditable persons 
would swear was haunted. 

f b. Comm. Worthy of receiving credit (com- 
mercially) ; having good credit. Ohs. 

1776 Adam Smith W, N, I. n. ii. 307 The creditable 
traders of any country. x8i8 JTas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
viii. 670 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 


the balance which the Nabob owed to the Company. 1822 
J. Flint Leit.fr. Amer. 108 Banks that were creditable a 
few days ago, have refused to redeem their paper in specie. 

2 . That brings credit or honour ; that does one 
credit ; reputable. Often implying a slighter de- 
gree of praise or excellence : Respectable (see c). 

1639 Gentl. Calling (16061 31 It is become a creditable 
thing, the badge and signature of a modern Wit^ thus 
to be one of David’s Fools, in saying, There ^ w no 
God. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 89 Whatsoever is jmst, 
honest, and Creditable. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix. Did 
he not maintain an honest house, .and keep a creditable 
board? 1840 Macaulay Clive 62 Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 615 
"I'lie father, .was not . . leading a creditable life, 
b. That does credit to. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) b * 3 ^ Selby’s splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditable to his zeal in the cause of 
Science. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IN . 43 The places .. 
were filled in a manner creditable to the government. 

f C. Respectable, decent (tr) in appearance or 
quality ; (3 ) in social position or character. Obs. ^ 

1688 Miege Fr. Diet, s.v.. This suit of yours is a credit- 
able Suit, Cet Habit est honnite. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
1 1 . 352 A creditable Silk for my dear Mother, ^ 1765 Goldsm. 
Ess. XXV. 224 This gentleman was born of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very good education.^ 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. II. xcv. 426 A Frenchman in a creditable way 
of life. 1825 Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Houlsion 
Tracts T. ix. 7 To set a poor lad, like you, to teach credit- 
able children, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt.lM. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russian mid- 
sl^raen ; very creditable lads they were. 

Cre'ditablesiess, [f. prec. -ness.] 

f 1 . Worthiness of being believed ; credibility. 

1677 Cary Chronol. n. 11. in, x. 243 The Creditableness of 
this Hypothesis. 1682 Disc, Addresses agst. Association 13 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of the Witnesses. 

2 . The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

1647 Power of Keys v. 117 The creditablenesse of an un- 
christian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed but 
the Christian name. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. § 17. 215 
The creditableness and repute of customary vices. 1S16 
Coleridge Statesm. Man.y Biogr. Lit. (1882) 364 The dis- 
covery that they could purchase the decencies and the credit- 
ableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith. 

Creditably (kre*ditabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT -.] 1 1 - Credibly, Obs, 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, (1812) I. 423, I am creditably 
informed of your incapacity. 

2 . In a reputable or creditable manner : f Si. so 
as to be well thought of, with credit {obs.) ; b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

1672 Mede's Wks., Life 42 (R.) Wherein the better sort 
thinic they . . come off fair and creditably, a 1716 South ( J. 1, 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the church’s service. i8&j. F. M, 
Crawford Rom. Singer I. 22 Nino sang very creditably. 

tCre’dite (-ee)« Obs. rare. [app. a law- 
French credits , correlative to credifour, -or.^ One 
who is credited; one to whom something is en- 
trusted or sold on credit, 

1541 Act 33 Hen, F///, c. 15 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes vnto such time the said credites . . 
might make clothes of the said wolles. 

Creditive (kre*ditiv), a. rare. [f. L. credit- 
ppl. stem of cred-ere to believe + -IVE.] 

a. Having the attribute of believing, b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

1846 O. Brownson Wks. V. 498 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. iSiW Bushnell Serm. Living 
Subf 5Z This faith., is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction. 

Cre*ditless, a. rare. [f. Credit sb. + -less ] 
Destitute of credit. 

1863 Sat. Rev/. 198 To make themselves useless and cre- 
ditless by wholly withdrawing from public affairs. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. 492 Every department . . money- 
less and creditless. 

Creditor (kre-ditai). Also 5-6 credytour, 6 
-or, 5-7 creditour. fin 15th c. creditour., a. 
Anglo-Fr. creditour — OF. crediteur^ credeteur 
(early 14th c. in Godef.). The OF. word had 
become obs. in T6-i7th c., but it reappeared in 
Savary du Comm. 1723, and was admitted 
by the Academy in 1878.] 

1 . One who gives credit for money or goods ; one 
to whom a debt is owing ; correlative to debtor. 

1447 Bokenham .F^yw/yjlRoxb.) 158 Than ask I . . wych of 
these tuo Dettours the credytour was moste holdyn to. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 14 Make satisfacion to your 
creditours. 1513 More Rick. Ill in Grafton Chron. II, 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debt . . and byd their 
creditors go whistle. 1633 Earl M.moxL.AlMondo (y&i^\ 23 
Though they_ cannot pay their creditoura* *727 Swift 
Gulliverii. vi. 151 He asked me who were our creditors; 
and where we found money to pay them. 1827 Lvtton 
Pelham I. L 7 It will just pay off our most importunate 
creditors. 

^ attrib, i88t H. H. Gibbs Double Stand, 68 England, 
it is said, being a creditor country, would always be paid in 
the cheaper metal. 

*595 Shaks. John iii. iii, 21 There is a soule counts 
thee her Creditor, and with aduantage meanes to pay thy 
loue, 1615 J. Stephens Ess. (ed. 2) 188 He hath more 

debtors in knowledge among the present Writers, then 
Creditors among the ancient Poets, 

2 . Book-keeping. Creditor (or ( 7 n) being written 
at the top of the right-hand or credit side of an 


account (originally in pei-sonal accounts, in appo- 
sition with the name of the person whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entered there. (Formerly with 
Credit sb. 12 b.) 

1343 (title fp A profitable Treatyce . . to learne . . the kepyng of 
the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, 
and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor, etc. 1588 J. Melhs 
Briefe Instr. C v b, The left side, .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 208 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, and all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number’d by i.i. 2. 2 so as the Dr. and 
Cr. make but one folio upon either side. 1743 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1S41) 1. xv. 131 Stock Dr. To cash of my 
father . .£, 800. Stock Cr. . . By house rent, at 50/. per an. . . 

attrib, 1388 J. M ELLIS Briefe Instr. C v, The Creditor 
syde of this your first leafe, declareth in briefe sentences 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is be.stowed, 1806 

G. Fisher Insimictor (ed. 29) 139 Cast up the D'". and C*". 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out both alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. 

1 3 . One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Oh. [Cf. med.L. creditor in sense of * cura- 
tor’, and Creancer 2.] 
a x/^ooCov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 176 Symeon. Alle heyl ! my 
kyndely comfortour ! Anna. Alle heyl ! mankyndys ere- 
ditour. 1523 Ld. Berners 1 . ccdxxxiv. (R.l, Brende, 

appease yourselfe, thou shake be well payed or this day be 
ended ; kepe the nere me, I shall be thy credytour. 
t 4 . One who credits or believes. Obs. rare, 
x^fyj Daniel Civ. Wares in. Ixxxiii, The easie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Crs'ditorsMp. 

1798 Colebrooke tr. Digest Hindu Law (1801) I 10 
CreditorsMp and debtorship are distinguished by some 
peculiarities. 

Cre’ditress, [f. Creditor + -ess : cf. actress^ 
etc.] A female creditor. 

1608 Chapman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II, 209 For- 
tune is so farre from his Creditresse That she owes him 
much. 1632 Massingf.r & Field Fatal Dowry nu i, You 
yet may, lady. .Become my creditress. 

t Cre’ditrice. Oh. 7 'are—^. [a. i6th c. F. 
credilricey fern, of criditeur (legal) ] = prec. 

xgSS J, Mellis Briefe Instr. F vb, If [you buy] for ready 
money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 

Cre'ditrix. ? Obs. [a. L. creditrfXj fern, of 
creditor (in Rom. Law).] = prec. 

x6ii CoTGR., Creanciere, a creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth. 1635 Fuller Ck. Hist. vni. iii. § 33 Yet durst she 
not demand payment, lest the credetrix should be made 
away, and so the debt satisfied, 1687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
WaltonJ Compl. Angler, Li/e of Cotton p. xlviii, Granted 
. .to Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. Cradle. 

Crednerite (kre'dnaroit). Min. [Named 1847 
after Prof. Credner, who described it in Jakrb. 
Min. 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark grey foliated masses. 

1850 Dana Min. 460 Crednerite. 

II Credo (krrdi?). [L. aedo ‘I believe*. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., etc.] 

1 . The first word of the Apostles* and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latin ; hence in early times a common 
name for either of these Creeds ; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
a musical setting of the Nicene Creed. 

C1X7S Lamh, Horn, 75 Pe salm pet heo alle [apostles] pus 
writen wes ihaten Credo, efterpan formeste word of besalm. 
a xzzsAncr. R.xBAnd siggeo Pater Noster & Credo. X48X 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 And sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1349 (Mar^ Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord, Priests, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. 1850 Prescott Peru 

H. 131 The Spaniards . . muttered their credos for the sal- 
vation of his soul ! 189X W. B. Robertson Luther 21 The 
old monk Staupitz explained to him the ‘ Credo 

b. gen. A creed or formula of belief. 

1587 J. ^riu-Hymn agst. Sp. Armada Roxb. Bal. VI. 
378 We will not change owre Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 
bell; And yf the Devil come him self, we’ll hounde him 
back to hell. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1858) 274 With his 
hypothesis and ultimate infallible credo. 1^3 Morley 
Rousseau 11 . 262 The formal lines of a theological doctrine 
or a systematic credo. 

1 2 , [transl. of a Spanish idiom ' en menos que 
un credo etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Obs. Cf. PateenoStee. 

1633 R- CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xlix. 192 'They were de- 
feated in the space of two credoes. Ixi. 251 B'or the 

space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
pp. 229, 268, etc.]. 

f Cre’dtlleilCe- Obs. rare. [f. Credulent; 
cf. -ENCE.] Easy belief ; credulity. 

1630 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 42 Sullie not a princes 
name, By too much credulence to fame. 

t Cre'dulency. Obs. rare. »=prec. 

1389 Warner A lb. Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 My cre- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie, 
t Cre'dlllent, a, Obs. rare. [f. L. credul-us, 
app. after words like corpulent, fraudulent, from 
L. ; see -lent.] Easy of belief ; credulous. 

1389 Warner A lb. Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 339 A Wizard or 
Witch(.. Oracles of many too credulent women). 1603 
Ibid. Epit., The King was too credulent, uncircumspect. 
tCre-dulist. Obs. rare. A credulous person. 
X788 H. Clarke School Candidates (1877) 53, I read the 
lumber of those doughty creduliscs. 
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Credu’lltiveness, mnce-wd. after phrenologi- 
cal names of faculties. 

1819 McCulloch Scotland (1824) IV, 64 There is an Or- 
gan of Credulity or Credulitiveness which requires food. 

Credulity [Late ME. a. F. credu- 

Uti ^I2th c. in Littr^), or immed. ad. L. creduliids, 
n. of quality f. credulus Credulous ; see -ity.] 

1 1 . Belief, faith, credence ; the quality of being 
a believer ; readiness to believe. Obs. 

1. |30-So tr. Hipien (Rolls) I. 19 To ^iffe feithe and cre- 
dulite to the dictes of those men. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 579/1 The spirite of God. .woorketh in man 
the credulitie and belief by which we . . belieue the church. 

1633 Austin (1635) 176 Thomas his Absence and 

Incredulitie hath bred more faith in us, then the credulitie 
of them all. 1639 tr. Du Boss's CompL Woman n. 64 The 
steddiest in their credulity, may have some doubts. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. IL 214 We see, what motion the 
Scripture gives to the sun. . according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. 

2 . Over-readiness to believe ; disposition to be- 
lieve on weak or insufficient grounds. 

This sense in early instances is only contextual, and was 
not implicitly present before the close of the 17th c. 

iS47_ J. Harrison Exhort. Scoites 229 A. .bayte, alluryng 
our simplicitie and credulitie. 160S Bp. Hall Medit ^ 
Vows i. § 82, I had rather wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then others oy unjust censures and suspitions. 1630 E. 
yohnson's Kingd. ^ Conmiw. 188 By his credulity to any 
tale that is told. _ 1665 Glanvill Sce^s. Set. xiii. 76 An un- 
grounded Credulity is cry’d up for faith. 17^4 tr. Rcllm*s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . 49 His ridiculous credulity in dreams, 
signs and prodigies. 1734 Richardson Grandison IV. xviii. 
142 Credulity the child of goodnature. ^ x866 Dickens Lett. 
11 . 260 A humbug, living on the credulity of the people, 
b. (with pi.) An instance of credulity. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 401 His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own. a 1850 Rossetti Dante Ijr 
Circ. II. (1874) 266 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities. 

Credulous ikre-diznss), a. [f. L. credul-tis 
(F. crMule) + -ous.] i 

1 . Ready or disposed to believe. (Now rare exc. 
as in 2.) 

1379 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Beinge over cre- 
dulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 
writinge. 1396 Shaks. Ta7n. Shr. iv. ii. 69 If he be cre- 
dulous, and trust my tale. 1603 Bp. Hall Medit. Vows 
II. 13 Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted with God. 1697 Dam pier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 364, 

I. .advi.sed him not to be too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises. [1839 Longf. Flowers xv, With childlike credulous 
affection. 1839 Tennyson Idylls, Geraint <§• Enid 1723 
Like simple noble natures, credulous Of what they long for, 
good in friend or foe. ] 

2 . Over-ready to believe ; apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds. 

1576 Fleming Episi. 216 Bee not credulous, .and 
light of beleefe. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. i- 46 Thus credulous 
Fooles are caught. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 
1730 I. 81 Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvi. 1030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III, ii. iTi An ignorant and therefore a credulous 
age. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. iii. iv. 322 Well 
known to be of a credulous turn of mind. 

b. transf. Of things, etc. : Characterized by or 
arising from credulity. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 323 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the French Protestants made with 
Charles the Ninth. 1769 Robertson V, III. x. igo 
The credulous superstition of the people. 1871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. ii. 57 Credulous exaggerations. 

F c. Believed too readily. Obs. rare, 
a 1623 Beaumont & Fl. Faith/. Friends iv. i, 'Twas he 
possessed me with your credulous death. 

Credulously (kre'di^^osli), adv. [f. prec. -H 
-LY^.] In a credulous manner. 

1641 Baker Chron. Edw. IV. an. 1471 (R.), The city of 
York had too credulously believed King Edward’s oath. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. gi Sectaries, who credulously 
received the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the 
miracles of the Gospel. 1882-3 Schaff Eelig. 

Knowl. 1236 Each may have received too credulously that 
statement which seemed to favor their own views. 
Cre*dulouSliGSS. [f. as prec. -k - ness.] The 
quality of being credulous ; credulity. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. (1603) 60 The night fur- 
thered their credulousnesse. 1399 Sandys Europgg Spec. 
(1632) 64 Whose sex hath beene famous ever for devotion and 
credulousnesse. a 1729 S. Clarke Serm. I. i. (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world. 1891 Spectator 28 Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulousness. 

F Gree» crie, Obs. rare. [a. F. crier (OF. 
also crier\y ad. L. credre to create.] To create. 

a i4oo~so Alexander 3390 (Ashmole MS.) Ilka kyng suld 
him knaw cried [Dull. MS. create] of j^e soile, loid. 4519 
He joure nase & 5oure nebb & all of no3t cried. 1423 
Petit. Earl of Norfolk in Rolls Pari. IV. 274/1 Yt liked 
to Kynge Rychard ye Seconde. .to cree Thomas, .into Due 
of Norff, 

Gree (kr?), z>.2 Chiefly dial. Also 7 crey, erode, 
9 creave, creeve. [The original form was app. 
creve, creeve, a. F. crever to burst, split, in faire 
crever le riz, to cause rice to swell with boiling 
water or steam (Littre). For the reduction to cree, 
cf. Sc. preve pree, leve lee, etc. See also Cbeve «;,] 
1 . trans. To soften (grain) by boiling. 

*620 Markham Farew. Hvsb. (1625) 135 Barley, .may. .be 
creyed, parcht, or boyled. *655 Queen's Closet Opened 159 


(B.) Take rie and crede it as you do wheat for Furmity. 1674- 
91 Ray N. C. Words i8 7 'o Wheat or Barly, &c., to 
boil it soft. 5846 Gard. Chron, 237 To . . pour boiling 
water on the malt would cause it to become solidified or 
creed. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Creave, or Cree, to pre-boil 
rice or wheat so as to soften it for cookery purposes.. 

* Creaming days those in the country when creaved wheat 
is prepared to sell in the town for Christmas frumity. 
1877-^ in Holdemess 4- Shefdeld Gloss., Cree. 

2 . intr. To become soft or pulpy by soaking or 
boiling. 

1863 M^rs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., This rice is not good, I 
have boiled it for ten minutes, but it does not creeve. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v.. The sown wheat is said to * creave in 
the ground ’ when it swells and bursts from over wet 
weather, instead of shooting. 

3 . irans. To pound or crush into a soft mass. 
Hence creeing-trough, the ^ knocking-trough ’ for- 
merly used for pounding grain. 

1822 Bewick Mem. (1862) 13 To ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘ mell in a stone^ trough, till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. 1832 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. ii. 256 The corn was crushed 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough. 1886 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club 360 A fine creeing-trough. 

Hence Creed///, a. 

1867 F. Francis Aftglingl. (i88o) 31 On the Trent creed 
malt is a favourite roach-Lait. 1890 Lincoln Gaz. 6 Sept. 
8/1 [He] secured a nice basket of roach with creed wheat. 
Greech, creacll (kr/tj). local. [Derivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil ; see quots, 

1610 [see Creechy below], 1798 Young Ann. Agric. 
XXXI. 201 Much creech lime from near Matlock. 1801 
Ibid. XXXVII. 533 The soil iscreach upon Ume.stone. 183X 
yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XIL i. 266 A good red deep loam 
with fragments of stone (locally [Lincolnshire] termed 
‘creech’ land). Ibid. 267 The soil varies from clay to 
creech and sand ; the creech making good arable land. 

Hence Creecliy, creaoliy a., of the nature of 
creech ; gravelly. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. ii. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Moulde, Moore, Grauell, Sande : Or Commixt, as 
Creachie, Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. Ibid. xi. 35 
Vetches are fruitfull in Creachie Countries. Ibid. i. 43 
Best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leane and 
creachy. 

Greed (krzd), Forms ; i creda, 2-6 crede, 
5-6 Sc. creid(e, 6-7 creede, 7- creed. [OF. 
crida, ad. L. credo I believe : see Credo. 

(Cf. Pogatseber Lehnworte im Altengl. § 137.)] 

1 . A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general belief of the Christian 
Church, or those articles of belief which are re- 
garded as essential ; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine ; usually and properly applied to the 
three statements of belief known as the Apostles*, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. {The Creed, 
without qualification, usually = the Apostles’ 
Creed.) 

axooo in Thorpe O. E. Horn. II. 596 Se Isessa creda. 
Ibid. 274iElc cristen mansceal aefter rihte cunnanhis credan. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. S5 ];>e salm be me clepeS crede. 
^1225 Ancr, R. 20 pusdoo. .iSe Crede et tis word ‘ natus 
ex Maria uirgine’. c 1394 P. PI. Crede S Y can nohst ray 
Crede. ^ CX440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. Prob 167 pis 
athanasius . . 3ef it wer he pat made be psalme qweeh we 
clepe be crede. 1483 Caxton Cato C ij. The thre credes 
the whyche our moder holy chirche singeth. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay To Rdr. (1888) 5 Thay suld leir the chrissine 
faith as it is contenit in the creid. 1664 H. More Mysi. 
Jnig. 495 The Scripture asserting no such thing . . nor any 
of the Three Creeds. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. viii. 
117 It had been the custom to repeat the creed. 1891 
Gardiner Hist. Gt. Civ. War 111 . 256 Atheism or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeds. 

b. A repetition of the creed, as an act of devo- 
tion. 

X42S Ord. Whittingtods Alms-house in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354, XV Pater Nosters, and thre credes. x8o8 
Scott Marm. i. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and two creeds. 

C. More generally : A formula of religious be- 
lief ; a confession of faith, esp. one held as authori- 
tative and binding upon the members of a com- 
munion. 

1676 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks- 1875 IV. 124 'That we 
should believe ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 

? ected. 1833 Declar. of Faith, &c. in Con^egational 
’'ear-Bk., Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. III. 269 The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of 
their creed, the Schwabach articles. 1884 R- W. Dale 
Manual Congref. Princ. iv. iii. 186 Nor^ is it consistent 
with Congregational principles for a particular church to 
draw up a Creed and to require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. 

2 . An accepted or professed system of religious 
belief ; the faith of a community or an individual, 
esp. as expressed or capable of expression in 
a definite formula. 

[XS63 N. W1N3ET tr, Vinceniius Lirinensis Ded. Wks. 
1890 II. 8 We and al wtheris professing our commoun 
crede.] 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 194 This is my stedfast 
Creede, my faith, and all my trust. X742 Young Nt. 'I'h. 
iv, 70S Nature is Christian.. And bids dead matter aid us 
in our creed. 1837 Kingsley Lett, (1878) I. 257 Every 
man is better and worse than his creed. x86o Whittier 
Quaker A lumnt xxxi j. The creed may be wrong, but the life 
’ may be true. 1874 Green Shnrt Hist. v. 229. 


h. Irans/. A system of belief in general ; a set 
of opinions on any subject, e g", politics or science. 

1613 Shaks. VIII, 11. ii. 51 , 1 loue him. not, norfeare 
him, there’s my Creede, 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 72 If 
the Sex cannot, much lesse can Conception be discerned, 
though it be part of the peoples Creed it may. X733 Lady 
Bolingbroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) IL ^175 As to your 
creed in politics, I will heartily, .subscribe to it. 1770 
yunius Lett, xli. 210 A declaration of your political creed. 
1800 Med. yml, II L 378 His favourite chemical creed. 
1870 Emerson .S'rJC. ^ Solii., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 132 
The cj-nical creed, .of the market, 

e. Belief, faith (in reference to a single fact), 
rare. 

X819 Byron yuan i. evi, Her creed in her own innocence. 
1838 H. G. Knight Normans in Sicily 340 note. It was the 
creed of the Greek. .Church, that St. Catherine was a king’s 
daughter. 

3. tomb., as creed-bond, -hound ad]., -maker, 
-making, -monger, -mongering, -subscription. 

1736 Chandler Hist. Persec, xo8 A kind of Creed-maker 
general. 1782 Cowper Hope 393 ‘Whatever some creed- 
makers mean By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene.* 1836 
Whittier Trinitas xiii, Old pages, where (God give them 
rest 1 ) The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck xiii. 332 A shade of Creed- 
reciting belief.^ 1880 Fraser's Mag. IHov. The Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lo.st to the Church. 

t Greedy V. Ohs, [ad. L. credh^e to believe ; 
after Creed j^.] trans. (also absol.) To believe. 

x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxv. (i6i2> 313 Norcreeded 
be this Loue-Tale. 1605 Sylvester Du Barias, Scorn, 
late Peace xxxvi. Wks. 598 One Ouer-Creeds, another 
Creeds too short. 164$ Milton W’ks. 1738 1 . 296 

That part which is so creeded by the People. 1653 C. B. 
Styipylton Herodian iv. 26 No humane worke they creed 
it is at all. 

Greed pa. ppk. : see Cree. 

Creed, var. of Greed, duckweed. 

1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 26 The pond in the comer, all 
green with * creed ’ or duck-weed. 

Greedal, credal (krrdM), a. [f. Creed sb. 
4- -AL ; often spelt with single e after L. credo : cf. 
Creed,] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

X879 Public Opiniofi 12 July 43 Creedal religion is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. x888 
Athenaeum 13 SepL 349 Expositors impregnated with credal 
theology. 

Cree'dful, a. nonce-wd. [cf. next.] Having 
or characterized by a creed. 

x868 Lend. Re^/. 15 Aug. 195/1 All faithful souls . . born 
under whatever creedful or creedless star. 

Creedless (krPdles), tz. [f. Creed sb. +-less.] 
Destitute of a creed, 

1827 Moores. Alciph.i. (1839) 8 None of all our creedless 
school. 188S Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 12/1 True Christianity 
is creedless, and aims at nothing but a right life. 

Hence Cree*dlessxiess. 

^ 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 531 Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, and creedlessness, which he calls Philosophy. 1887 Ch. 
Times 12 Aug. 645/2 [This] shows what may come of creed* 
lessness. 

Gree'dsman. rare. An adherent of a creed, 
or of the same creed. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 352 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen. 1887 Century Mag. XXXV. 180 Who 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 

Creeing-trough : see Cree. 

Greek (krJk), sh.'^ Forms : a. 4 trike, 4-5 
cryke, (kryk), 6-7 cxike ; i 3 . 4-6 creke, (6 
create, crieque), 6-7 creeke, 7 creak, creick, 
6- creek ; 7. 6- crick. [Three types of this are 
found, viz. {\')crike, cryke (f usual in ME. , ( 2) creke, 
rare in ME. (see sense 7), but common in the i6th 
c. (whence the current creek), and (3) crick, only 
since i6thc. The first corresponds to F. crique 
(14th c. in Littrd) ; the second to earlier Du. kreke 
(Kilian), mod.Du. kreek creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L, creca (sometimes crecca) creek. The 
form crick resembles Sw. dial, krik bend, nook, 
comer, creek, cove (Rietz), and Icel. kriki crack, 
nook {handarkriki armpit), but is prob. an Eng. 
shortening of crique, ertke. In many parts of U.S. 
crick is the common pronunciation of creek in 
the sense * stream *. The earlier history is not 
known, but the word (in French also) is generally 
supposed to be Germanic. In sense 4 the word 
appears to be related to creuk ; in 6 and 7 there 
appears to be association with Crook, 

A corresponding double form is seen in pike, peak, F./fc. 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in the 
OE. proper names Creacanford, Crec^atford, Cre^emford, 
Crayford (in Kent), and Crecca-geldd, Cric^elad, Flor. 
Criccelade, Cricklade (in Wilts) ; the former is impossible ; 
in the latter crecca could not be the origin of either crike or 
creke, though some connexion is possible, if there were any 
I reason to suppose that the meaning suits.] 

1 I. 1 . A narrow recess or inlet in the coast-line 
of the sea, or the tidal estuary of a river ; an armlet 
of the sea which runs inland in a comparatively 
narrow channel and offers facilities for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships, 

(The first quot, may be of more general meaning.) 
a. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2947 In euerilc welle, in euerilc crike 
[printed trike] Men funden blod al witterlike. c 130a Have- 
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^^ 708 Hise ship- .He dede it tere, an ful vvel pike, |>at it 
ne doutede sand ne krike. C1386 Chaucer 409 He 
knew.-euery cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. £:i440 
Pr&mj>. Parv, 103 Cryke of watyr, tS4z-^Aci 

Hen. F 7 //, c, 9 § i Dwellers next vnto the streme of 
Seuerne, and vnto the crikes and pilles of y*^ same from 
Kingrod vpward toward the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
1626 Capt. Smith Acctd. Semnen 17 A channell, a bay, 
a rode, .a crike, a riuer. 

B. 151a Aci 4 Hen. Vllly X^. i §1 The Frenchemen .. 
knowe., every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1571 Hanmer Chron. Irely (1633) 155 The ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creick. 1622 Callis Si at. 
Sewers (1647) 38 Creek of the sea is an Inlet of sea cornered 
into the main Land, shooting with a narrow passage into 
some Angle of the I^nd, and therein stretching it self more 
then ordinary into the Land- 1694 Smith & WALFORD/i<r<r. 
Sm. Late Voy. i. (lyix) 39 A Creek two miles long, which is 
dry at Low Water, and not more than thirty foot broad., 
1839 Penny Cycl. ydiXl. {Faversham) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons. 1846 M'^Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire 57 A long narrow saltwater creek, com- 

municating with the sea at Portland Road. 

y. 1582 N, Lichefield tr. CastanJuddsConq. E. 64 a, 
Foysts placed in eueryBaye or Kricke to set upon him. 

b. A small port or harbour ; an inlet within 
the limits of a haven or port, e. In the Customs 
administration of Great Britain, ah inlet, etc., 
not of sufficient importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

«. 1478 Botoner ///«. (Nasmith 1778) 123 Pertinentes ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

j8. i486 Ciess of Oxford m FotirC. Eng. Lett. 7 That such 
wetche . .be used and hadde in the poorts^ and creks. 1588 
Act % Eliz. c. II § I Conveying ., their Wares .. out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys resident. 1642 
Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 298 He must cut out large 
docks and creeks into his text to unlode the foolish frigate 
of his unseasonable autorities. 1789 Ann. Reg. 13^ A 
Creek in the language of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limits either of a head or member-port ; as set 
out by the commissions of the Court of Exchequer ; and at 
which officers competent to transact the coast business are 
stationed by order of the Board of Customs. 1863 P, Barry 
Bcckyard Eeon. six Between the fourth and fifth slip there 
is a dock inlet or creek, which might at any time be en- 
larged into a dry dock or basin for ships of the Ia]^est class. 
18^ Act 39 & 40 Fief. c. 36 § II Customs Laws Consolida- 
tion. The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal quay. 

y. 16^ Diguy Voy. Medit. 47 Besides the port is but a 
little cricke. 

d. Applied to any similar opening on tbe shore 
of a lake. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. i. xiv, Loch-lCatrine . . In all 
her length extended lay, With promontory, creek, smd 
bay. 

2 . As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An inlet or short arm of a river, such as runs 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or cutting that 
joins the river. (This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense i.) 

IS77 [see 8]. 1633 Walton Angler 147 A He and a She 
Pike will usually go together out of a River into some ditch 
or creek. 1671 Milton P. R, 11. 25 On the hank of Jordan, 
by a creek. Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering 
play. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 151 The otter 
has two different methods of fishing ; the one. .by pursuing 
[its prey] into some little creek, and seizing it there. 1814 
D. H. O’Brian iVizyr. Escape log Onthebanlcs of the Rhine 
. . I . .perceived a small Punt hauled into a creek. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mnt. Royal I. vl. 151 He knew every tributary, 
creek, and eyot 

b. In XJ. S. and British Colonies: A branch of 
a main river, a tributary river ; a rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. 

Probably the name was originally given by the explorers 
of a river to the various inlets or arms observed to run out 
of it, and of which only the mouths were seen in passing ; 
when at a later period these * creeks ' were explored, they 
were often found to be tributaries of great length; but they 
retained the designation originally given, and ‘ creek ' thus 
received an application entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Pennsyh. Arckivesl. 34 On the East-side of a Small 
Greeke or gutt on this side the Single-tree. 1748 F. Smith 
Voy.Disc. N. VF. Pass. 1 . 132 Called Ten Shilling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Branch of the great River, 1748 
Washington frrd. 25 Mar,, Left Cresaps and went up to 
y® mouth of Patersons Creek [a tributary of the Potomac]. 
1836 Backwoods of Canada 64 Besides numerous small 
stream**, here called creeks, two considerable rivers, .find an 
outlet. i8y9 I). M. Wallace Australas.ia, 25 The drain- 
age of the interior is effected bynumerous creeks and water- 
courses which only run after periods of rain, c 1848 in 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life ^ Char. (1883) 69 ‘ You see 
that krick swamp ? ’ asked Suggs. 

3. transf. senses akin to i. 

fa. Applied more widely and loosely to any 
narrow arm or comer of the sea. Ohs. 

. 1635 .N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. vi. 87 The Adriatic Sea 
in the inmost creeke neere Venice swels neere foure foote in 
hight. 1632^ Needham Selden's Mare Cl. 333 Jersey, and 
Gamesey. .situated wiithin that Creek of Sea which is made 
by the shore of Bretaign on the one side, and that of Nor- 
mandie on the other. 

b. A narrow corner of land running out from 
the main area ; a narrow plain or recess running 
in between mountains. Cf, Cove. 

1649 Blithe Eng. drnprov. fmpr.{i.65^) 56 Certain Creeks or 
corners of I.and running into the up-Iands. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. xi. § 3 {1681) 233 To How the several Creeks, 


Comers, and Patches of your Land. 1836 Stanley Sinai 
f Pal. ii. (1858)136 The plains which run into the moun- 
tains are the creeks into which they (the Bedouins] natur- 
ally penetrate. 

II. f * 4 . A cleft in the face of a rock, etc. ; a 
crack, fissure, chink, crevice, cranny. Ohs. 

a. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 602 Thai clam into the crykis 
swa, Quhill half the craggis thai clummyn had. c 137S Sc. 
Leg Saints^ Blasius 43 A kryk in to a crage he hade, & 
J>are his dwellinge has he mad. 

B. y. Levins Manip. 54 A creke, crick, fissura. Ihid. 
120 A crick, rima. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. /'r. 179 To 
wals and portels would he lay hi.s eare, Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear, .desir’d applause. ^ 

5 . A narrow or winding passage penetrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight ; an 
out-of-the-way corner. I'o seek creeks : to seek a 
hiding-place. Obs. m dial. 

IS73 Tusser Hush. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
puffed vp cheekes. If cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1382 T. Wxvson Centurie of Loue xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err, iv. ii. 38 One that 
countermands The passages of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands. 1629 Chapman J2ivenalv. is Is no creek void? 
1681 Cotton l-Fond, Peak 52 The Cave, .stretching itself . . 
As if (past these blind Creeks) we now were come into the. . 
Mountains Womb. Poems^ Long Story 

hole and cupboard they explore, Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. 1808-23 Jamieson s.v. Crykes^ ‘Creeks and 
corners’ is still a common phrase- i8y8 Mrs. PI. Wood 
Pomeroy Ah. (ed. 3) 112 We . . looked in every crick and 
corner for it. 1883 G. Allen m Colin Clout' s Calendar Bs 
lo fill up all the cricks and corners between other plants, 
b. Jig. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

1577 Xx, Buttinger's Decades fiyyi) 341 And so ^ must 
sounde doctrine keepe all the faithfull. .m their duetie and 
quiet Concorde, without creake or creaui.se. 1387 P'leming 
Contn, HoUnshed III. 1296/1 Through! ie view the hidden 
and couered creeks of our minds I 1614 J. Day Day's 
Festivals (1615) 261 There is not a creeke or crany in the 
World, but seemes to bee fraught with it. c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Eion’s Blowers (1855) 91 The crooked creekes Within my 
heart. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 249 Jesuitical 
Creeks and Corners of Superstitious Romanism, 
f 0. Applied to the two cavities of the heart. 
1621-31 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. i. iii. The Ventricles, 
C:aules, Kells, Tunicles, Creeks, and parts of it. Ibid. i. i. 
n. iv. This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left, 
f 6. A turn, a winding, as of a river or crooked 
way. Also Jig. Obs. 

159a Davies Immori. Soul xv. 4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play, Stopp’d by their Creeks, run 
softly thro* the Plain. ^*596 — Orchestra^ I love Meander’s 
path. .Such winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
Such creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance, c 1633 
England s Alarm in R. Bell Collect. Am. Songs 1857 
Pamted harlots which they often , meet At every creek and 
corner of the .street. 1671 Flavbl P'otmt. of Life vii. 20 
In every Creek and turning of your lives, a i6to Char- 
nock Attrih. God (1834) I. 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any desi^. , . 

+ 7 . Jig. A crooked device ; a trick, artifice, 
contrivance. Qbs. 

The early date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful. 

ct'^BSt Cuhvas.'R Reevds T. 131 (Ellesmere MS.) They 
wene|?at no man mayhem bigile. .Themoore queynte crekes 
[so 4 MSS. ; Harl. knakkes] that they make The moore wol 
I stele, a 1626 W. Sclater in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxvi. 6 Without those slights, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise, 

III. 8. attrib. and Comb., as creek-hole^ •’Side. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Husb. iv. (1586) 173 In the 

bankes and sides of these Ponds, you mu.st have Bushes and 
Creeke holes, for the Fish to hide them in from the heateof 
the Sunne. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. IF. Pass. I. 143 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel and the Creelc- 
head. 1839 K. Cornwallis I. iii A creek-bed 

ran parallel with the road. 1879 Whittier St. John xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers shall throng. 

Hence Cree'&ward nt., towards a creek. 

1887 C. C. Abbott^ Waste-Land Wand. iiL 85 Kept a 
creekward course until out of sight. 

Creek, Obs. exc. Sc. [Corresponds to early 
mod.Du. kriecke (also kHeckelinghe ‘ aurora rati- 
lans, primnm diluculum, matutinus splendor, 
Crepnsculum ICiliah), Du. hef krieken van den 
dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik vam dage, EFris. V 
kriken Jan de dag, the creek of day; f. earlier 
Du. kriecken, krieckelen (Kilian), mod.Du. krieken, 
EFris. kreken, kriken, kriken to break or burst 
through as the day-light. See also Geeking, and 
SCBEAK, SkREIGH, SkRIKE. 

Franck thinks the Du. word connected with the echoic root 
of Da, krekel cricket, the notion of a creaking sound passing 
into that of sudden breaking, as in crack '. see also Doorn- 
kaat Koolman Ostfries. Wbch.l 
The break (of day) ; dawn. 

1367 Turberv. Eglogs iii. 251 (T.) He wak’d at creek of 
day. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' ARneis s. v. Grek- 
ing, Scot, dicimus of day. 1723 "RiMSKV Fair As- 

sembly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher’d in the 
day. 1768 Ross Helenore 46 An' ilka morning by the 
creek [later ed., screek] of day They’re set to work. 

t Creek, Obs. [f. Creek 
1 . intr. To run {uf) as a creek or tidal inlet ; to 
form a creek. 

XS38 Leland Itin. 111.27 Trure Creeke is next, and goith 
up a 2 miles creking up from the principal streme, and 
creketh within halfe a mile of Trure. Ibid. Ill, 34 From 
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Lantiant Pille to Blougham Pille or Creke nere a mile, it 
crekith up but a litle. 

2 , To bend, turn, wind. Hence Oree’king 
a bend, turn. 

x6io lioLLAND Camden's Brit i. 312 Arun..with sun- 
dry creekings . . holdeth on his course to the sea. Ibid. 451 
The salt water so creeketh about it [a town] that it almost' 
insulateth it. 

Greek(e, obs. f. Creak, Crick 

Cree‘kl©t. [See -LET.] A little creek. 

1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. i. xii. in Holiushed 63 Another 
mile yet down, is an other little creekelet. 

Crecky (krrki;, a. [f. Creek + -Y L] 

Characterized by, or full of creeks. 

Tkeat. Worldlings, Vis. Bellay vii, He shed a water, 
who.se outgushingstreame Ran flowing all along the creekie 
shore [1391 Spenser Vis. Bellay ix, The creakie shore]. 2613 
Drayton Poly-olb. iii. Notes 51 WilHbourne . . with her 
creekey passage, crossing to Wilton. Ibid, xvii. Notes 268: 
The Channell not being over creeky. 

Creel (krfl), sb}- Forms : 5-6 crele, creill(e, 
5 crelle, 6 creil, fcrele, kreil, 7 ereele, (8 craii), 
8- creel. [Originally northern, and chiefly Scotch ; 
etymology uncertain. 

The OIr. criol chest, coffer, has been compared : but the 
vowel of creel appears to be not z, but e or ei, at, OF.' 
greUleX-~-L. crdticula fine hurdle- work, may have had a 
variant 

1. A large wicker basket ; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, coupled in pairs across the 
backs of horses, for the transport of goods ; now 
applied to a basket used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon the back, to a potato- basket, and 
the like. 

c 2425 WvNTOUN Cron, vin.xxxviii. 51 A payr of Coil Crelis. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. loi baskett or lepe, cartallus, 

sporta. ^ c 247S Rauf Coil^ear 367 He kest twa Creillis on^ 
ane Capill, with Coillis anew. 2308 Dunbar Flytingw. Ken- 
nedie 229 Cageraviris castis hayth coillis and creiiis. 13^ 
Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 395 him hang ouir 5our waliis 
in a creill. 2564 Wills ^ Inv. N, C. (Surtees) 224 A basket 
and iij kreles. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 251 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the, 
Creele. c 2730 BurtZ^ZZ. N. Scotl, (1818) I. 330 The horse 
laden with creels, or small panniers. 2806 Gazetteer Scot., 
(ed. 2) 294 Fishermen, whose wives carry the fish in wicker-, 
Isaskets, or creels to Edinburgh. 2811 Willan W. Riding 
Gloss, (E. D. S.), C7rel, two semi-circular wicker baskets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold hay. A. 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep. 2860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 121 When 
the father of the last Lord Reay . . changed his residence. . 
his son was put into a creel on one side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in. 
another. 2869-78 in Dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Lojtsdale, Swaledale, Whitby, Holderness, N. W. Line. 
2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 206 An old fishwife, with 
her creel on her back. 

h. A modem term for an angler’s fishing-basket. 
184a Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 4 Ere the Creel was half 
stocked. 2874 C. S. Keene Let. in Life (1892) 259 , 1 hope 
you had a good time with rod and creel. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan i. i. 227 It is not every fish you hook that comes 
to the creel. 

2 . A contrivance made of wickerwork used as 
a trap for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 

2457 Sc. Acts fas. II (1597) § 87 That na man in smolt 
time set veschelles, creilles, weires, or ony vther ingine to 
let the smoltes to goe to the Sea. 2533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, 
c. 7 No person shal take in any lepe, blue, erele. .fier,’ 
or any other engine the yonge frie..of any kinde of 
salmon. 2536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1822) I. p. xxxiv, 
The peple makis ane lang mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
raouthit, .als sone as the see ebbis, the fische ar tane dry in 
the crelis. 2396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 42 
Nocht sa mekle fishe thay with nettis, as with skepis, or 
long kreilis win with wickeris in the form of a hose. 1758 
Binnell Descr, Thaims iii With any Nets, Trammel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or other Device. 2773 Adkyb. Amer. 
/wZ 403 Catching fish in long crails, made with canes and 
hiccory splinters, tapering to a point. 

8 . To couj ihe creeh i myAtiom Jig. to isll 
or tumble over ; J to tumble heels over head, to 
die ’ (Jamieson) ; to meet with a mishap. In a 
creel-, in a state of temporary mental aberration. 

1725 Ramsay Chris ! s Kirk Gr, ii. xvii, Whan he was 
strute twa sturdy chiels .. Held up frae cowping o’ the 
creels The liquid logic scholer. 2783 Burns To Williafn 
Simpson lii. My senses wad be in a creel, Should I but 
dare a hope to sped, Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield. 2816 
Scott Old Mart, vi, * The laddie *s in a creel t ’ exclaimed 
his uncle. 2828 — Rob Roy xx, If folk . . wad needs be coup- 
ingthe creels ower through-stanes. a 1835 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. 
III. 206 If you should, .coup the creels just now. .it would 
be out of the power of man to get you to a Christian burial. 
2872 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xvii, * The lassie’s head 's in a 
creel cried Susan. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as creel-hawking, -pig; 
creel-like adv. ; creel-house, a house or hut with 
the walls made of wickerwork covered with clay ; 
creel-man, a man who transports goods in creels. 

2863 J. G. Bertram Harvest oJ S ea (1873) 310 The system 
. .followed by the fishwives in the old days of *creel-hawk- 
ing. 2876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., *Creel-house, a wicker 
hut with a sodded roof. 1878 Mackintosh Hist. Civilize 
Scot. I. Introd. 134 Till recently crell houses were used in 
some parts of the Highlands. 1638-9 in Maidment Sc. Pasr 
quils (2868) 66 He. .*creel lyke lives in the fyre of conten- 
tione. 2883 J. Beath Bishopskire Lilts 14 Stndelegs on the 
*creelraan*s ass. 2880 Antrim <5* Down Gloss., *Creel-Pig, 
a young pig, such as is taken to market in a creel or 
'basket 
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Cre©! (krJl), [Peril, the same word as pre- 
ceding ; but evidence is wanting.] 

1 . A framework, varying in form according to its 
purpose (see quots.). (Cf. Cratch, 4.) 

17S8 W.. Marshall Vor^sA^ {fjgS) II. 222 The feet of the 
sheep being bound, it is laid upon a bier— provincially, a 
‘ creel /^/</. Gloss., Creels a kind of bier, used for slaughter- 
ing and salving sheep upon. 1831 J. Hunter MS. Gloss, 
m Kddy Ske^eld Gloss., Creel, a light frame-work placed 
overhead in the kitchen or other room of an ordinary farm- 
house, on which oatcakes axe placed. [So 1883 in H-uddersf. 
Glossl\ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creel . . a barred stool on 
which sheep are salved and clipped, pigs are killed, etc. 
3877 Holderness Gloss., Creel., a plate-rack, .a food-rack for 
sheep; a butcher’s hand-barrow. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Creel, a wooden rack in which plates are put to dry. A frame 
in which glaziers carry glass. 

2 . Spinning. A frame for bolding the paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the * sliver ’ 
into ‘ roving or the latter into yarn. Hence also 
creRl’franie. 

3835 Ure Philos. Mttfmf. 223 The roller-pair, .receives the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewers or upright pins 
in the creel behind. 1833 Art ^rnl. Caial. Gt. E.vkik 
p. vii**A 'f'h® bobbins . .are placed in a wooden frame called 
a ‘ creel so that they will revolve. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
JSdue. IV. 209/1 The rove creels, .stand about six or seven 
feet high. 

b. (See quot.) north, dial. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creel, a frame to wind yarn upon. 

Creel (krfl), v- [f. Creel x 3 . 1 ] 

1 . AV. To put into a creel; also^. 

1313 T)ouglas IV. Prol. 32 Men sayis thowbridillit 

Aristotle as ane hors, And crelit wp the flour of poetry, 
1808-79 Jamieson, Crell, to put into a basket ..‘He’s no 
gude to creel eggs wi’,’ i-e. not easy, or safe, to deal with. 

2 . Angling. To get (a fish) into the basket ; to 
succeed in catching. Cf. ^ to bag game *. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons W. v, I creeled him, and 
tried again. 3893 Field 18 June 922/3 My friend . . creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. 

3 . Sc. In certain marriage customs : To make (a 
newly married man) go through some ceremony 
with a creel ; esp. to make him carry a creel filled 
with stones, till his wife releases him. Cf. Brand 
Fop. Antiq. (1870) IL 55. 

3793 Statist. Acc. Scot. II. 80 The second day after the 
Marriage a Creeling, as it is called, takes place. 3845 New 
Statist. Acc. Scot . , Berwzcksh. 59 All the men who have been 
married within the last 12 months are creeled. Ibid. 263 
An ancient , .local usage called creeling is still kept up here, 
1890 Gl^gow Times 3 Nov. 3/4 A miner, .having got mar- 
ried, .his fellow-colliers, .went through the process of creel- 
ing him. 

Creeler (krrloi). [f. Creel ^^.^ + -er^.] A 
young person who attends to the creel of a spin- 
ning machine, 

3864 A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 32 A minder and a 
creeler engaged in manufacturing with a self-acting mule. 
3882 Manchester Gitardian 19 May, The relationship be- 
tween spinners and their creelers and piecers. 

Cree'lfiLl. As much as fills a creel. 

3824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, A creelfu' of coals. 3873 
G. C. Davies Mountain 4r Mere xviii. 157 The creelfuls of 
trout I have caught. 

Creem (krfm), w. dial. Also cream, crim. 
[Of obscure etymology ; possibly two or even three 
distinct words are here included. The various 
senses belong to distinct parts of England. 

The variant crim has suggested identity with OE. crim- 
fHOJt to squeeze, press (cf, sense 21 ; but the evidence does 
not show that crim is the earlier form, rather the contrary : 
and it is not easy to see how erm;* with its long vowel could 
arise from the ablaut series kram, krtmi‘i\ 

1 . trans. To put, place, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously, {northern.') 

^ 3674 Ray N. C. Words 32 Creem it into my hand ; Put 
it in slily or secretly. Chesh. a 1700^ B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Creeme, to slip or slide anything into another’s Hand. 
1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Piew Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 
53 , 1 creemt Nip neaw on then o Lunshun. 3887 5 '. Cheshire 
Gloss., Creem, to hide. ‘ Creem it up put it out of sight, 
hide it in your dress or pocket.. It is a rare word, and 
r^idly becoming obsolete. 

2 . To squeeze; to hug. {Devon and Cornw.) 

3746 Exffioor Courtship^. D. S.) 326 Tha hast a creem’d 

ma Yearms and a most host ma neck. 38fi4 Capern 
Provinc., He creemed my hand. 3S80 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Creem, to squeeze, to mash . . To hug in wrestling. 3880 
E. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, to squeeze. 

3 . intr. To shiver, trans. To cause to shiver, 
to chill, tience Cree*med ppL a., chilled and 
shivering, {south-west ernl) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Crim, to shiver. /. WigM. 1880 E. 
Cormvall Gloss., Creem. .is metaphorically used to describe 
that sensation of rigor, or creeping of the flesh, known as 

f oose flesh, czttis anserdna. ‘ Creemed wi’ the cold 1880 
Irs. Parr Adam <§* Eve iv. 44 Do 'ee go near to the fire. . 
you looks all creemed with the cold, and as wisht as can be. 
3888 W. Somerset Worddk., Creamy . .to to shudder. 

Creem, sb. dial. [f. prec.] A shiver proceed-* 
ing from cold, indisposition, etc. 

3847^8 Halliwell, Cream, .a cold shivering. Somerset. 
3880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, Crim, a shiver ; a creep- 
ing of the flesh. ‘ I feeled a crim coom o’er me 1888 W. 
Somerset Word-hk,, Cream, a shiver, .a shivering state. 
Hence Creemy a. dial., shivering, shuddering. 
Creem, obs. f. Cream sbA 
Creen, obs. form of Careeis-. On the creen : 
ready to turn either way on receiving an impulse. 


3798 T, Jefferson (1859) IV. 234 [To] decide the 
future turn of things, which sue at this moment on the 
creen. Ibid. 236 Stopping the movement in the Eastern 
States, which were on the creen. 

Creengle, obs. f. Cringle. 

Creep (krFp), v. Pa. t and pa. pple. crept 
(krept). Forms : see below. [A common Teutonic 
strong vb. : OE. creopan = OS. criopan, OFris. 
kriapa (NFris. krepen, Satl. kriope\ ON. hrjiipa 
(Sw. krypa. Da. krybe) OTeut. ^kreupan. As 
with some other verbs of the same class (cf. Bow, 
Brook, Lout), the present has in some of the 
langs. 4 for eu. as OLG. knipan, MDu. ertipen,. 
Du. kruipen, MLG., LG. and EFris. krtlpen, hIG. 
krtlfen, kratifen. In OHG. replaced by chriokhan, 
MHG.and mod.Ger. krie€hen,T&px. a type kreukan, 
the relation of which to kreupan is uncertain. 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres, kreupan, pa. t. 
kraup, pi. krttptm, pa. pple. krupan ; whence OE. 
pres, creopan (3rd sing, criepp), pa. t. cn^ap, pi. 
crupon, pa. pple. crepen. The OE. pres. crJopan, 
ME. crepen (close has regularly given the 
modern creeps occasional ME. instances of crope 
are app. errors. The pa. t. sing, creap regularly 
gave ME. erSp (open $), spelt also crepe, creep{e, 
which was in general use to the 1 5th c., and sur- 
vives with short vowel in the dialectal crep. The 
plural crupon, crupecn, became in the 13th c. 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple. ; and this passed 
also into the sing, as crope, the prevailing type of 
the tense to the i6th c., after which it gradually 
dropped out of literary use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. In the northern 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was crap 
(after the pa. t. of other classes), which is still 
Scotch. But already before 1400, weak fonns 
creep-ed and began to take the place of all 

these, the second of which has since loth, c. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving crep, 
crope, crop, erup, crap, as only dialectal. The 
pa. cropen continued till the 17th c. in literary 
use, and to the ipth c. in the northern dial, where 
the vowel is still short croppe 7 i, cruppen ; in the 
south it became in 13th c. crope, also literary Eng. 
to the 1 8th c. ; but a weak form crepid, creeped 
began to appear in the 14th c., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t, has been the domi- 
nant form since the i6th c.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Pres. tense, i creopan, criopan, (cr:^paii), 1-3 
qyrd sing. eriep(e)tJ ; 2-4 ereope(ii, (kreope(n) ; 

2- 6 crepe (n, (3-6 crope, 4 cryepe) ; 4-5 kijepe, 
4~7 oreepe, (6 creape), 7- creep, {Sc. 5- creip). 

cxooo MhFmc Gram. xxviiL (Z.> 170 Repo ic creope. 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 23 Hwa creopeS her-in ? c 1200 Trzn. 
Coll. Horn. 199 pe neddre..criepe 3 ..J>ureh nerewe hole. 
a 3350 Owl < 5 * Night. 819 pe fox can crepe [z'.r. creme] hi 
heie. ^3305 Edmund Conf. 107 in E. E. P. {1862) 73 
Makede hire reds to kreopen in. 3393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
XXI. 47S Arys. .and creop on kneos to pe croys. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. 81 To Crepe, repere. 3570 Levins Mantp. 70 To 
creepe, repere. 3583 Hole yb and Campo di F'ior 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde? 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 950 
And swims or sinks, dr wades, or creeps, or flyes. 

2 . Past tense, a. sing. 1-3 erdap, 3 (creop), 

3- 5 crep, crepe, 4-5 creep(e, 9 dial, crep ; pi. 
I crupon, 2-3 crupen. 

f 3000 uElfric II. 394 (Bosw.) Heo creap hetwux 

5 am mannum, a xioo O. E. Chron. an. 1083 Sume crupon 
under- a izz$ Leg. Knth. 908 [He] com ant creap in ure. 
c 3350 Geti, ^ Ex. 2924 ©or crep a dragim. 3340-70 A Usaun- 
der 1009 per crep oute an addre. c 3386 Chaucer Reeve's 
T. 306 She creepe {v.rr. (MSS. 1435-75) creep, crepe, crep, 
crepte] in to the clerk. 3883 Leicester Gloss., Crep, pt. and 
p.p., crept. , 

pl- 3“4 cropen, 3- crope; sing. 4 crop, 
croup, 5- crope {sing. & pi. 6 croape, dial. 7-9 
crop, 9 crup). 

£■1275 Lay. 18472 Somme hii crope [c 1205 cnipen] to }pz.n 
wode. c 3390 S. Eng. Leg. 170/2217 Keo. .cropen al-so ase 
ametene al aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 2303 (Cott.)^a wigurs 
croup he warlau in. £M4ao Avoxu. Arth. Ixv, The caytef 
crope in-to a tunne, 1535 Coverdale t Sam. xiii. 6 They 
crope in to caues and dennes. 3573 R. H. tr. Lauaterus* 
GhostesUs^) 207 Divers, errours croape into the Church. 
3606 Biknib Kirk^Buriall (1833) 14 Before the Kirk-buriall 
crop in. 1672 Sir C. Wyvill Triple Crown i6o He crope 
quietly on again, aviy^ North Exam, l iii. § 144 (1740) 
217 Another Witness crope out against the Lord Stafford. 
3831 Landor Fra Rupert Wks, 1846 II. 577 His dog sooii 
crope betwixt us. 1883 C. F. Smith Southemisms in Trans. 
Amer. PkiloL Soc. 47 CroPe, preterit and past participle of 
creep, is common among the negroes and poorer whites. 

7. north. 3-9 crap, (4-5 crape). 

c 3305 Lay. 20282 J>e sparewe xnnene crap, c 3450 Henry?. 
SON Mor. Fab. 44 To an Caue he crape. 3513 Douglas 
AEneis il v. (iv.) 48 And crap in wnder the feit of the goddes. 
ax6o^ Montgomerie * Since that the Hevms* 41 With my 
king in credit once I crap. 1795 Macneill Will ^ ^ean 
III, Gloamin. .crap ower distant hill and plain. 

5 . 4-5 creped, -id, cropped, (Icreppet), 7-9 
creeped. (4- Sc. creipit), 

^3300 K. Alts* 390 Qn hire, bed twyes he leped, The 
thridde tyme yn he creped. 34.. Chaucer MS. [see B 3]. 


ifi34 Massinger Very Woman iv. iii, How the de\ul Creeped 
he into my head ? 1807 [see B. i]. Mod. Sc. A fox creepit 
[or crap] tlirough the hole. 

€. 4- erept(e. 

£■3350 Cursor M. 15388 (Fairf.) Cropped in him Sathanas 
iTrin. MS. crepte, Coti, crep, GSit. croupe], c 3350 Will. 
Paleme And crepten into a caue. 3548 Hall Chron. 

: 169 Whereunto. .[this] tended and crept up. 1633 Lithgow 
; Trav. iv. (1682) 141 He crept in favour with Christians. 

’ i860 Tyndall Glac. i, xi. 69 We crossed crevasses and crept 
round slippery ridges. , 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-7 {north, dial. -9) cropen, 5-6 
Sc. croppin, eroipm, (6 crepen, 9 north, dial. 
croppen, cruppen, HyrijA creppen). ? . - 

c 3205 Lay. 5671 }>a ilke J?® aniht weoren atcropene. c 1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 886 As thou, .were cropen out of the 
ground. 3433 J as. L ^.clxxxii, Quho that from 

hell war croppin onys in hevin. 348s Gaxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 37 He had cropen therein, a 1553 Thilfot Whs. 
(1842) 336 Corruptions have crepen into the people. X563 
W1N5ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 132 Abuiss. . 
croipin in the Kirk, a 1^73 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 401 
Frensche men ar croppin in of lait. 1621 Markham Prev. 
Htinger 32 Cropen away and hidden. 1698 Lister 
in Phil. 'Trans. XX. 247 [They] would have cropen away. 
3790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmrld. Dial. (1821) 23 Sic pride 
croppen inttil Storth an Arnside. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Croppen or Cropen, crept. ‘Where hae ye gitten 
croppen to?’ 

3-4 ycrope, yorop, 3-8 crope, (4-5 crepe). 

c 1375 Lay. 5671 pat weren awei crope. c 1325 Coer de L. 
3473 In the erthe they wolde have crope. c 1330 Arth. ^ 
Merl. 7229 Whider-ward were ye y-crope. c 3440 Capgravb 
Life St. Kath. iri. 404 If be ware Crope thorow }?e jate. 
1S9S Markham Sir R. Grinvile, To the .fayrest 1, A 
Heauenlie fler is crope into my braine. 164a Rogers 
■ Naaman 71 The Lord speakes of those . . despi,sed men, 

^ crope out of captivity. £H734 North Examen 273 (D.) 
The Captain was just crope out of Newgate. 

7. 4-5 crepid, 7-9 creeped. 

C3A30 Chaucer T. 339 (Camb. MS.) He wende a 

crepid by hese felawe Ion [5 MSS. cropen, Harl, crope}. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xvi. 396 Intestine faction had 
creeped into the Government of France. Mod, Sc, It has 
creepit oot. 

d. 6 - crept. 

J^SSS Coverdale x Macc.vL ii Some y* were crepte in tq 
I dennes. 1611 Bible ^tzde 4 There are certaine men 
crept in vnawares. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 195 Ma- 
homet has a little crept among them. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
HI. vi. i, My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 

4 . The Perfect Tense was formerly, as in go, 
come, etc., formed with be to express result ; he is 
cropen or crept in. 

£ 1205— 1423 [see 3 a above]. 1534 Tindale ^ude 4 For 
ther are certayne craftely crept in. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. 
vii. iij b, Oute of poore scoles & cloysters are these beggers 
cropen vp. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Moot bee. 
Guilty 338 As soon as they are crope out from them Spring- 
head. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. vii. 151 No 
Errors are crept into the. .Text. 371X Addison Sped. No. 
57 ? 4 That Party.Rage which.. is very much crept into 
their Conversation. 3734 [see 3 / 3 .], 

B. Signification. 

1 . intr* To move with the body prone and close 
to the ground, as a short-legged reptile, an insect, 
a quadruped moving stealthily, a human being oh 
hands and feet, or in a crouching posture. 

Formerly said of snakes, worms, and other creatures withr 
out limbs, for which crawl is now more usual, though in 
some cases either may be used : see Crawl v. 

£888 K. uElfred Boetk. xxxvi. 4 Ol^er nasf}? bis fota 
geweald he maege gan, .and onginb creopan \Bodl, MS. 
crypan] on Sone ilcan weg. cxooo ^lfric Horn. 11 . 488 
(Bosw. J Hind comon to creopende fela nseddran. C3305 Lay, 
29313 pe king him gon crepen an heonden and a futen. 
c 3386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 339 He wende haue cropen [ilfF, 
Camb. crepid, Harl. crope] by bis felawe lohn, And by 
the Millere in he creepe [©.rr. creep, crape, crepede, crept] 
anon. 3413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxiiL (1483) 82 The 
serpent . . shold . . crepe vpon bis breste. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. IV. ii. 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole. 3613 Flokio, Car- 
ponare, to creepe on all foure. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
213 Land Tortoyses so great that they will creepe with two 
mens burthens. 1705 Berkeley Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV, 509 We were forced to stoop, and soon after creep on 
our knees, 173S Somerville Chase in. 146 See there he 
[the fox] creeps along ; his Brash he drags. 1807 Robinson 
Archaeol. Graeca iii. vi. 227 A person accused creeped on 
his hands through the fire. 1^ Tennyson AylmeFs F. 
852 [There] the slow-worm creeps. 

t b. Proverbially contrasted with go {^^ walk '). 

£8® K. jElfred Boeth. xxxvi, § 4 Se bip mihtlgra se oe 
, gaeh ponne se he criepS [Bodl. MS. cryph]. c 1400 Sowdotte 
! Bab.ySj The Dikes were so develye depe. .Ouer cowde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe, c 1460 Towneley Myst. 114 Kynde 
wille crepe Where it may not go. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
4' Epigr. (1867) 13s Children must learne to erdepe ere they 
can go. 1663 Bp. Patrick Pared. Pilgr. 304 The most im- 
perfect souls, who are not as yet able to go, but only to 
creep in the way to heaven. 1741 Richai^Son Pamela III. 
352 And besides, as the vulgar, saying is. One must creep 
before one goes 1 1836 Backwoods oj Canada 57 , 1 used to 
I hear when I was a boy, ‘ first creep and then go I ’ 

f o. To creep to the Cross (also to creep the 
I Cross^ : spec, used of the Adoration of the Cross, 
in the Roman Service for Good Friday. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange 
fridai. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 428 Ariseth . . And 
crepeth to pe crosse on knees. C1449 Pecock Repr. 269 
Not as thou3 thei crepiden thanne & there to nopn other 
' 1 thing saue to the Ymage, but that^thei aftir her ymagina- 
’ cioun crepiden to the persoon of Crist, a x$ooRatis Raving 
iL 129 Nocht our oft creip the corsj one kneis. rg,. in 
( Boorde Xnirod.,Knowl. (1870) Introd. 92 The Usher to lay 
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a Catpett for the Kings to Creepe to the Crosse upon. 1554 
Balk DecL Banner’s A rticles D iv b, To creape to the Crosse 
on Good Friday featly. 2586-92 Warner Alb, Eng, 115 (N.) 
We kiss the pix, we creepe the crosse, our beades we over- 
runne. 2606 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr, 111. iii. 73 To come as humbly 
as they vs’d to creepe To holy Altars. 1630 J. Taylor 
W‘ks,i^.\ Because they would not creepe unto the crosse» 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse. 

2 , To move softly, cautiously, timorously, or 
slowly; to move quietly and stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal {intOj away, etc.). 

cstjs Lamb. And jfjer teo analpi holh hat an mon 

mei crepan in. 2393 Gower Conf, 1 . igS This lady tho 
was crope a side As she, that wolde her selven hide, c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 627 Full law thai crap, quhill thai war 
out off sicht. 1577 B. Googe Heresbams Hush. 1. (1^86) 
6 The Fathers forsaking the Plough, .began to creepe into 
the Toune. 2600 Shaks. ^ 4 . Y, L. i\, vii, 146 The whining 
Schoole-boy . , creeping like snaile Vn willingly to schoole. 
1705 Addison Italy 9 We here took a little Boat to creep 
along the Sea-shore as far as Genoa. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. vii. 7 Like a guilty thing I creep At earliest morning 
to the door, 2873 Black Pr, Thule xs.\. 422 If this wind 
continues, we can creep up to-morrow to lx)ch Roag. 

"b. Of things : To move slowly. 

1650 Yxii.i.^v.Pisgah ii. x. 214 Where the brook Zorek 
creeps faintljr out of the Tribe of Judah. 2752 Young 
Brothers ii. i, Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep ! 
2867 W HiTTiER Tent on Beach xxiv, The mists crept upward 
chill and damp. 2878 Huxley 178 The sea-bottom 

over which the cold water creeps. 

3 . 7%; (of persons and things), a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to insinuate oneself ; to come 2i»-/ or 
up unobserved ; to steal insensibly upon qx over. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 14147 (Trin.) pat sekenes crepte to heued 
& fote. ^2380 Wyclif Wks, {i^Zo) 296 pise newe ordris, 
pat ben cropen in wip-oute grounde. c 2430 Hymns Virg. 
{1867) 84 Now age is cropen on me ful stille. c 2430 I.ydg. 
Chron. Troy i. i, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Cath. Parr tr. Erasm. Commune Crede 74 b, By un- 
lawful! plesure crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. 2565 Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (15931 272 Sleepe 
i^n my careful! carcasse crope. 1^7-8 Cotterell 
Davila's Hist. Fr. 19 These opinions, .crept up, till 

they were universally embraced. 2702 De "Pon ShoHest 
Way w. Dissenters in Arb. Gamer VII. 593 How they 
crope into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 61 F 2 Among many Phrases which have crept 
into Conversation, 2837 W, Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 250 
Despondency began to creep over their hearts. 2869 Trol- 
lope He Knew hii. 11878} 293 When these sad weeks had 
slov^ crept over her head. 2875 J owett Plato (ed. 2} HI. 
301 The licence of which you speak very easily creeps in. 

b. To move timidly or diffidently; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe ; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf. 
Cbekpino p^.a. 

2382 M arbeck Bk. of Notes 623 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare the name of the Sabboth, 
they remember nothing but the seauenth day. 1596 
Spenser State Jret. Wks. (Globe) 614/1 When they are 
weary of warres , .then they creepe a litle perhaps, and sue 
for grace. x6. . Dryden (J.), It is evident he [Milton] creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines together. 2709 
Pope Ess. Crii, 347 And ten Jow words oft creep in one dull 
line. ^ vj’sB Prol, Sat. 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that licks the dust. 2782 Cowper Conversation 145 Where 
men of judgment creep, and feel their way, The positive pro- 
nounce without dismay. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 Don’t creep about diffidently. 
2874 Blackie Self cult, 89 Where aspiration is wanting, 
the soul creeps, 

4 . Of plants ; To grow with the stem and 
branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 
other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals, b. Of roots or subterranean stems : To 
extend horizontally under ground. 

2530 Tindale Pract, Prelates Wks. 1849 II. 270 [Ivy] 
creepeth along by the ground till it find a great tree. 2580 
Baret Alv. C 1597 To creepe, to run as rootes do in the 
ground, repo. 2672-3 Grew Anat. Plants n. I. i. § 9 The 
Motions 01 Roots are . sometimes Level, as are those of Hops 
. .and all such as properly Creep. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV, 182 Cucumers along the Surface creep. 2717 Pope Eloisa 
243 Where round some mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps. 
2837 'DicKKKsPich^v. yi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green. 
That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 

to. Said of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
etc. Ohs, Cf. Crawl v. 4. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anal. i. xxviii. 67 
Those [blood-vessels] which come from above do creep all 
the womb over. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 97 
As they [blood-vessels] creep along the side of the branches 
[of the horns]. 

d.^. To extend like a creeping plant. 

2856 Stanley Sinai Pal. ii. (1858) 238 Vineyards creep 
along the ancient terraces. 1859 Jephson Brittany iii. 24 
Up this cliff creeps the town, capped by the fine old church, 

o. irans. = creep along or (wer. rare. (Cf. 
also creep the cross in i c.) 

2667 Milton P. L. vii. 523 And every creeping thing that 
creeps the ground. 2727 Dyer Grongar Hill 78 Whose 
ragged walls the ivy creeps. 2738 Wesley Hymns, *0 
Thou whose Wisdom' iii, The meanest Worm that creeps 
the Earth. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 130 Black clouds 
crept the southern hill. 

6. intr. Of the skin or flesh, less usually of the 
person himself ; To have a sensation as of things 
creeping over the skin; to be affected with a 
nervous shrinking or shiver (as a result of fear, 
horror, or repugnance). 

a X20O Cursor M. 3567 (Cott.) Quen kat [he] sua bicums 


aid . .It crepes crouland in his bak. c 1^30 Pom. Pose 2558 
Whanne thou wenestfor toslepe, So fuileof peyneshalt thou 
crepe, xyzj Swift Gulliver 111. vii. 223 Something in their 
countenances that made my flesh creep with a horror I cannot 
express. 2840 Dickens Bartt. Pudge xvii. You make my 
hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist xxviii. (1889) 266 He had such an air of saying 
‘ Tom's a-cold that her .skin crept in sympathy. 2882 Mrs. 
Paven's Tempt, 1 . 310 It makes me quite creep. 

7 . Naui., etc. To drag with a creeper for any- 
thing at the bottom of the water. 

1813-24 Act 54 Geo. HI, c. 259 § 20 No person . . shall . . 
creep or sweep for anchors [etc,], .supposed to he lost in 
any of the ports. 2830 Marryat King's Chvn ix, 'There the 
cargo is left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
boats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch the hawser. 2888 T. Hardy 
Wessex Tales \ 1 . 

8. Of metal rails, etc. : To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuous pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a result of periodical 
expansion and contraction on a gradient, 

2885 Science V. 344/2 In some places the rails move longi- 
tudinally or ‘ creep On long inclines or grades the track 
may creep down hill. xBS-j Engineer LX-IV. 9 Now I have 
thefish bolts loosened I am threatened with a creeping of 
the line. 2890 Daily Acws 31 Dec. 2/5 The very curious 
‘creeping' action of lead upon a roof wa.s also shown by 
means of a model. . . In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, was made to creep a perceptible space. 

9 . Coal-mining. To suffer a ‘ creep 

2852 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. <5* Durh. 
29 The softer the thill, the greater the liability to creep. 
xMx Trans. N, Eng. Inst. Min. Engineers IX. 24 [It] had 
evidently brought on a heavy cretj as shown on the section 
of crept bords. 

Creep (,krfp), ^< 5 . [f. the verb,] 

1 . The action of creeping; slow or stealthy 
motion, \Ut. andy^;) 

2818 Keats Endym. 1. 679 Until a gentle creep, A careful 
moving caught my waking ears. 2843 Wi ”dsw, ‘ Lyre ! 
though such power', Or watch. .The current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy creeps Adown a rocky maze. 
286a Thornbury Turner 1 . 264 There is a fine sense of 
terror and danger and adventure in Jason's stealthy creep, 
t b. Hawking. See quot. Obs. 

X 06 Bh. St. Albans 'Dl'h, Yowre hawke fleeth at or to 
the Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
crepe softely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and .stellth softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and hi that meane 
Nymafowle. 

2 . A sensation as of things creeping over one’s 
body; a nervous shrinking or shiver of dread or 
horror. Usually in pL, the creeps or cold creeps 
(colloq.). 

1863 Lyttom Haunted ^ H auntersva Sir. Story 
II, 391 , 1 felt a creep of undefinable horror, 2879 A. Forbes 
in Daily News ax Aug. 5/3 It gives you the creeps all down 
the small of the back. 2884 15 Mar. 340/1. 

3 . L oal mining, The slow , continuous bulging 

or rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to 
the superincumbent pressure upon the pillars, 
‘ Also any slow movement of mining ground’ 
(Raymond Gte. 1881). 

2813 Ann. Philos. II. 285 The pitmen were proceeding., 
through the old workings, .the proper road being obstructed 
by a cree^. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal^ Coalmining 232 The 
creep.. arises when the thill or underdo is soft, and the 
proportion of pillars to bords such that after a time a down- 
ward movement takes place ; the pillars then force the clay 
to rise upwarJs in the bords. 2867 A nn. Peg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it should be buried in some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings. 

4 . A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening in a hedge or other enclosure, for an 
animal to creep or pass throngh. Cf. Ckbjep-hole. 

1875 W. M«Ilwraith Guide Wigtowmh. 37 A creep for 
cattle, on the Wigtown Railway. 2884 R. J efferies Red 
Deer x. 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave holes, or 
‘creeps’, for the pheasants to run through. 

: 'b.'- !=, Creeper. 5, ' 

1889 Chdmb. fml. Jan. 28/2 Boatmen went to work with 
creeps or drags to search for the body. 

6. Comb , as \ creep-window {yd, sense 4). Also 

Creep-hole, Creep-mouse. 

2664 Atkyns Orig. Printing "Bl, The least Creep- 
window robs the whole House ; the least Errour in War is 
not to he redeemed. 

Creeper (krrpoi) , Forms : i cr^opere, 4-6 
creper(©, 6 crepar, 6- creeper, [f. Creep v. + 
-er.] 

1 . One who creeps. (In quot. 18S3, a child too 
young to walk.) 

axoooGlostr. Frag. xa. 17 (Bos w.) Seo ealde cyrce waes 
call behangen mid criccum and mid creopera sceamelum. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 10 1 Crepere, or he kat crepythe, reptor. 
2556 J. Spider F. Ix. 35 A creper with spiders, 

and a flier with flise. i 63 a Otway Venice Pres. v. ii, All us 
little creepers in 't, called men. 2883 J. Parker Apost. Life 
II. 256 The door must not he shut.. until the last little 
creeper has been brought in and sat at the Father’s 
table..'' . ■ ' 

1 ^* fig- One who moves stealthily, timidly, or 
abjectly, or proceeds in a mean and servile way. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie in. xxiv, (Arb.) 299 Some- 
times a creeper, and a curry-fauell with his superiours. 2598 
Florio, Insinuatcre, a craftie slie creeper into ones 
bosome,^ fauor or minde. c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. in. 
vi, A gilded rascal, A low-bred despicable creeper. 2631 
Brathwait Eng. Gentlew.i 1641) 360 They were, .no strutters 
in the streets, but despicable creepers. 1812 Lamb Trag. 


Shaks., The servilest creeper after nature that ever con- 
sulted the palate of an audience. _ 

d* C. slang. A ‘ penny-a-liner ’ ; see quot. 

2834 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 241 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspapers with paragraphs at so much a line. 
2825 T. 'U&TF.F. Granby lx. (1836) 425 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, creepers’, whose business it is to 
prowl about, collecting incidents for the newspapers. 

2 . An animal that creeps, a creeping thing, an 
insect or reptile ; spec, (in vulgar speech) a lovise. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb, 111. (1586) 147 b, You 
shall be sure to have neither Mite nor Creeper in your 
Cheese. 2609 Bible (Douay) Gen. vii. 21 A 1 creepers, that 
creepe upon the earth. 2652 Miller of Mansf. 8 Hast any 
Creepers within thy gay Hose? 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility 
61 'Tis unbecoming, .to scratch, .as if there were Creepers 
upon our backs. 2840 Hood Up^ the Rhine 200 A mounted 
gendarme would probably disdain to pursue a creeper. 

b. Angling. The larva of the Stone- fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling { xB'jC) 264 The crab or creeper is 
the larva of the stone fly. 

e. Poultry-rearing. ‘ One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jump rather than walk 

1885 in Annandale. 

3 . A name given to many small birds, of different 
families, which run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; esp. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris. 

2661 Hist. Anim. ^ Introd., Birds.. not 

melodious, as the . . witwal, creeper, wren. 2674 Ray Eng. 

84 The Creeper or Ox-eye Creeper. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) I, 193 1 he creeper, .next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Bates A'zzj?, Amazon 
vii (1864) 203 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidai group were daily .seen feeding on berries. 1882 
Proc. Berw.Nat. ChibVL. 553 No Gold-crests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were seen. 

4 . A plant that creeps along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that ascends a supporting sur- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian Creeper {Ampelopsis 
hederaced) ; a climber. 

2636 Bacon Sylva § 536 They are Winders and Creepers; 
as Ivy, Briony, Hops, Woodbine. 2723 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 32 This Plant is a Creeper, and twines or la.shes 
itself round any Tree that is near it, 2732 Bradley Whs. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia Creeper. 1828 Keats 
Endym. 11. 416 The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush. x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 60 Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten thousand creepers, 

b. (//.J Arch. ‘Leaves or clusters of foliage 
used in Gothic edifices to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets/ 

2864 in Webster. 

5 . A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron. 

?«24oo Mone Arth. 3667 Cogge appone cogge, krayers 
and oper, Castys crepers one crosse als to ke crafte langes. 
2536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (2821) II. 106 He perist in 
Loch Tay . . His body was found be creparis. 1730 Capt. W. 
Wricles worth ms. Log-bk. of the *Lyell' 24 July, We 
sweaped with a Creeper for the Hawser, which we got hold 
of. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (2789), Creeper, an instru- 
ment of iron resembling a grappling, haying a shank and 
four hooks or claws. . It is u.sed to throw into the bottom of 
any river or harbour., to hook and draw up any thing., 
lost. a 2835 PoRBY Voc. E. Anglia, Creepers. .2. Grapnels 
to bring up any thing from the bottom of a well or pond. 

Cea-Fisherman (ed. 3) 40 The Grapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is much used off Dartmouth, .on account of 
the strength of the tidal currents. .These creepers have five 
claws. 2^ T, Hardy Wessex 2 'ales ll, 143. 

f 6. A small iron ‘dog’, of which a pair were 
placed on a hearth between the andirons. Obs. 

2556 /«z/. Goods in Archoeol. XXXVI. 28^ A payre of 
crepers. 2565 IFz/A (Surtees) 178, j. olde brand- 

rethe . . j. iron creper, 1629 Inv. in Trans. Essex A rchseol. 

III. II. 167, I p*" creepers, fire shovell and tonges. 2662 
Prynne jS'ortfw, Exub.Com. Prayer xo 6 The little Creepers, 
not the great Brass shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire, 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal H. 
262 The andirons proper . . and what were denominated 
creepers, 2. smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

local. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women, b. A piece of iron with points or spikes, 
worn under the feet to prevent slipping on ice, etc. 

2732 Bailey, Creepers, 2. sort of Galoshes, between Clogs 
and Pattens, worn by Women. a x 8 z^ Yom'i Voc.^ E. 
Anglia, Creepers, i. Low pattens mounted on short iron 
stumps, instead of rings. 2860 Bartlett Diet. A mer.. 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped under the feet, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing upon ice. 1887 Newcastle Whly. Chron. i Jan. 4 Ice- 
creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle, 

8. =CrEEPJ’A4. 

2845 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. i. 189 That . . lamb.s may. . 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, I have ‘ creepers ’ placed to enable them to do so. 

9 . a. An apparatus for conveying grain in corn- 
mills, a conveyor, b. An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in a carding-machine. 

2847 Engineer ^ Mach. Assistant (Descr. Plates) 92 The 
creeper constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 2865 Sir W. 
Fairbairn Mills ^ Mill-work 11. 140 The creeper consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden box or trough. 

10 . A small iron frying-pan with three legs; 
also called a spider. {U.S. local.) 

2880 in Webster Supp. 

11. Comb., as (sense 4) creeper-dad, creeper* 
covered 
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1884 G. Allen Philistm I. 292 His pretty latticed creeper- 
clad window. Daily News 25 June 6/3 The cool woods 
and creeper-covered rocks. 

Creep-liole (krrph<7‘il). [f. Creep 'v. or sb, 

+ Hole.] A hole by which one creeps in or out ; 

* a hole into which any animal may creep to escape 
danger* (J.). Alsoy^. (cf, loop-hole), 

1646 Game 0/ Scotch ^ Eng, 20 How willing our brethren 
are to get a creep-hole, and how they shufle and cut to 
strugle themselves out of the Bryers. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 560 A poor shifting excuse, a miser- 
able come-off, a very creep-hole. 1876 T. Hardy Hand 
Ethelb. 1 . 53 A screen of ivy . . across the front of the recess 
..a small creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Creepie l^krrpi). Sc, and dial. Also creepy, 
[f. Creep v. + *y or -ie, denominative.] 

1 . A low stool. Also creepie- stool, 

1661 Mercurius Caledonius^ To assemble all her Creels, 
Basquets, Creepies, Furmes. ^ a 1756 Sc, Song, Logie o' 
Bnchan, \ sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel. 

Haunted House vii. 34. He sat between his 
parents, .and Bessy on the old creepie-stool. 1865 Reader 
i 3 Nov. 579/3 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking- pad in the other. 

b. ‘ It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance’ (Jamieson), creepie-chair. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr, lu, viii, It’s a wise wife 
that kens her weird, What tho' ye mount the creepy? 1794 
Burns Rantin Dog iii, When I mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there? 

2 . A small Speckled fowl. {U.S, local.) 
Creepmg (krrpiij), w/;/. [-iNok] 

1 . The action of moving on the ground, as a 
reptile, or a human being on hands and knees. 

a foo Epinal Gloss. 696 Ghreptione, criopungae. rx44o 
Promp. Parv. loi Crepynge, repcio, reptura. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Rampement. .surterre, a raumping 
or creeping on the ground. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
i9_ Apr. 242/2 Creepings in dust and wadings through 
mire. 

f b. Creeping to the Cross : see Creep v , i c. 

15. .in Boorde Introd. Knowl, (1870) Introd. 92 The Order 
of the K-inge, on Good Friday, touchinge the. .creepingeto 
the Crosse. 1511 Will of Osborn (Somerset Ho,), At the 
tyme of the creping of the crosse. 1583 Babington Com- 
mandtn, ii. (1637) 23 With crossings and creepings, Paxes 
and Beads. 

2 . transf. and fig. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

1565 T. Stapleton Forir, Faith 153 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies. ^ X665 Boyle Occas, Reft, Introd. 
Pref. (1675) 22 A Writer in some cases may be allowed to. . 
forbear Soaring, as well as avoid Creeping. X736 Neal//z>/. 
Purit, III. 463 After great creepings and cringings to 
Archbishop Laud, he became his creature. X840 Thacke- 
ray Catherine xi, The man was well fitted for the creeping 
and niggling of his dastardly trade. 

3. The sensation as of something creeping on 
the skin ; cf. Formication. 

1799 Mad. D’Arblay Ztf/A 25 July, Your creepings are 
surely the effect of overlabour of the brain. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss,, Creepings, cold shivery sensations. 1879 
B, Taylor Stud, Germ, Lit, 362 We feel a creeping of the 
nerves. 

4 . Dragging with creepers or grapnels. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 7 Sept. 2/1 When they [ironclads] at- 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the channeL 
6 . In Canada: Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

1869 G. Forest Life Acadievl. 134 At the present 

day the animal [Cariboo] is shot by stalking or ‘ creeping' 
as it is locally termed, that is, advancing stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1870 Ld. Dunraven in 19/A 
Cent. July 60 Creeping or ‘still hunting/ as it would be 
termed in the States is as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary deer-stalking. 

6. Comb, creeping-liole = CreeE-holb ; creep- 
ing-sbeet (see quot). 

1665 J . Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 204 The Works of greatest 
Magnificence . . this Doctor talks of, extended to no more 
than.. a creeping Hole at best. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Ma77t7nalia IV. 72 Each burrow [of the hamster] has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly. The former is termed the ‘creeping-hole’. 
1874 Knight D/V A Mech., Creeping-sheet, the feeding-apron 
of a carding-raachine. 

Creeping (krrpiq),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing- 2.] 

1 . That creeps (as a reptile). 

ciooozElfric Gen. i. 25 And call creopende cynn on heora 
cynne. a 1300 Cursor M. 19849 tCott.) All maner crepand 
heist. 1483 Cath. An°l. 81 A Crepynge be.ste, reptile. x6ix 
Bible Gen. viii. 19 Euery beast, euery creeping thing, and 
euery fowle. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 452 Cattel and Creep- 
ing things, and Beast of the Earth. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 
568 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or by imperceptible degrees. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3567 (Fairf.) Wi]> crepinge croulls in his 
hake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 12 The creeping deadly 
cold. 1600 Shaks. a. V. L. ii. vii. 112 The creeping houres 
of time. 1700 Dryden Sigism. 4- Guise. 748 The creeping 
death Benumbed her senses first, then stopped her breath. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4- SoUt., Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 59 
The invisible and creeping air. x^z Syd. Soc. Lex., Creeps 
ing sickTtess, a form of'chronic Ergotism. 

b. Moving timidly or abjectly ; acting meanly 
or servilely ; cringing. 

<21618 Raleigh Instruct, Sonne yX. in Rem. (x66i) 89 
Flatterers . , are ever base, creeping, cowardly persons. 
1706 Jer. Coluer Refl, Ridic. iia Others of a mean and 
creeping Soul. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 9 Nor Envy 
base nor creeping Gain. 1854 H. Miller ScJu 4 * Sch7n, xv. 


(i86o> 159/1 The mean vices,— -such as theflt, and the grosser 
and more creeping forms of untruthfulness and dishonesty. 

3 . Having the sensatit.n of a nervous shiver. 

[Cf. X340 in 2 a.] 1814 Byron Corsair m. x, So thrill'd- — 
so shudder'd every creeping vein. 1815 — Hebrew Met,, 

*A Spirit pass’d’ 5 Along my bones the crewing flesh did 
quake. x88x G. M. Beard Sea-sickftess 24 Creeping chills 
up and down the spine. 

4 . Of plants : Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horizontally along the surface 
of the ground, and throw out roots at intervals. 

It is often popularly applied, inste ad of ‘ climbing ’ 
or ‘clinging’, to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges : cf. Creeper 4. 

Creeping root, a popular name for a rhizome or subter- 
ranean stem that grows horizontally and throws out shoots 
and roots at the joints, as in Wild Convolvulus, 

[xss® HuLOETjCreapyng here and there iykeavyne, errans.\ 
1697 Dryden Firgi Fast. ix. 57 With . . creeping Vines on 
Arbours weav’d around. 1784 Cowper ZWjA iv. 7621 The 
casements lined with creeping herbs. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. Ill I[ris}^orent£na and 1. germanka. 
more properly creeping roots. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. i. xi, 
Creeping shrubs of thousand dyes. x88a Vines Sacks’ Bot. 
156 The underground creeping shoots cf Pteris ctquilina* 
b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
creeping stems, as Creeping Ivy (the procumbent j 
form of Hedei a Helix), Creeping Jack, a local | 
name of Sedum acre, Creeping Jenny {Lysimachia j 
Nummularia, and other -p\.2Xit%), Creepmg Sailor \ 
{Saxifraga sarmenfosa and Sedum acre), Creeping 
Wheat {Triticum repens), 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants {1796) III. 683 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-ear Hawkweed. x8i6 Keith Phys. 
Bot. I. 45 The common Creeping Cinquefoil. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 124 Creeping Wheat, or Couch- 
grass. xd&z Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny as it is called. 

Creepingly (krjpigli), [f. prec. 

In a creeping manner, lit. and fig. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet, Carpone, creepyngly, as he that 
goeth on all fewer, 1573 Tusser Hush.{■ik^Z) 17 Age com- 
ming on so creepinglie, 1675 Phillips Tkeatr. Poet. Pref. 
(T.), That the poem be not. .creepingly low and insipid. 
x8i6 L. HlvtiT Rimini ni. 460 Pretending not to see The 
latter [satyrs] in the brakes come creepingly. 

Creepie, obs. f. Cripple. 

Cree’p-moTise. [f. stem of Creep©, + Mouse.] 

A. sb. 

f 1 . A creeping mouse : a term of endearment. 

1540 Palsgrave tr. Fullonim* Acolasius R ij a, 1 con the 
thank my lyttell sparowe, or my pretye crepemous. 

2 , A nursery play with a child. 

1689 J. Carlile Fortune-hunters 25 Not so old but I can 
play at creep Mouse yet; creep, Mouse, creep, catch her. 

B. adj. [Cf. break-neck?) That creeps like a 
mouse so as to escape notice ; furtive, timid, shy. 

1766 Goody Two-Shoes Kx%Zi) 58 Not seeing such a little 
creep-ihouse Girl as Two-Shoes. 18x4 Jane Austen Mansf, 
Park (x8i6) 1 . xv. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, but we must have you to look at. i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Behaviour flVp, (Bohn) II. 387 Here are creep- 
mouse manners, and thievish manners. 

Creepy (krrpi), a. [f. Creep v. or sb. + -t.] 

1 . Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 95 It is a creepy fluid. x86o 

All Year Round No. 49. 538 She is rarely still, though 1 am 
hound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. 1889 J. Aber- 
crombie .ff. Caucasus 180 An artistically embroidered cover- 
let tenanted, .by countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2 . Having a creeping of the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused by horror or repugnance. 

x83X Cat’s 'Tail 30, I feel somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what’s coming. 1863 Ld. l/iTvoii RsTTg Amasis 
II. 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder, x^z Mctcm. Mag. 444 To confess that he 
has felt ‘creepy' on account of certain inexplicable sounds, 
b transf. Tending to produce such sensations. 
X883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4- Flo%v II. 236 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, ‘creepy'. 
1893 Spectator 2 Apr. 470/1 A really effective romance of 
the creepy order. 

Creepy-crawly, That creeps and crawls. 

i86x J. Pycroft Agony Point ix. (1862) 99 Ride and 
drive ! yes,— creepy crawly ! creepy crawly ! 1890 F. W. 
Robinson Very Strange Family 85 ‘You and tliat creepy- 
crawley lawyer.’ Mod. A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
me. 

Greer, var. of Grayer. 

Crees, var. Crest 3 Obs.. a kind of linen cloth. 
Creese, crease (krJs),kris (kris),j^. Forms; 

6 erise, (cricke), 6-7 crys, 7 crisse, crize, cryze, 
(crest, cresset, cric), 8 cris, crice, 8-9 cress, 
creese, 9 kreese, crese, creeze, crease, kris, 
kriss, (krist). [a. Malay kirls, krts, kres, ac- 
cording to Yule and Burnell of Javanese origin : 
the earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.] 

A Malay dagger, with a blade of a wavy form.^ 
1577-80 Drake’s Voy, in Hakluyt (1600) HI. 742 Certaine 
wordes of the naturall language of I aua learned and ob- 
serued by our men there, Cricke [?criche], a dagger. 
1586 8 CandisKs Voy. ibid. 822 Which dagger they [of 
Java] call a Crise, and is as sharpe as a razor. 1598 
tr. Linschoten’s Voy. 33 (Y.) _ Manancabo [Sumatra] 
where they make Poinyards, which in India are called 
Cryses. 1696 Ovington Voy. Surati 173 (Y.) As the 
Japanners . . rip up their Bowels with a Cric. 1698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts v. (1851) 53 The Javians, and 
Sumatrians, by their poisoned crests. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 


(1790) III. 916 A crice or short dagger. 2779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guviea 332 Sooloos, with drawn cresses, pursued the 
Buggess. 17^ G. Keate IsL 143 Snatched Soogle’s 
Malay Creese, and stabbed him. 1S47 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 21 The cursed Malayan crease. 1857 S. Osborn 
Qtiedak ii. 33 Standing on the main-hatch, with a long 
Ilianoon creese in his hand. 1883 Mrs. Bishop Malay 
Pett, in Leisure Ho, 197/1 Mr. Ferney has., given me a 
kris. 

Creese, crease, Isris, V. Forms : see prec. 
[f. prec.] To stab or kill with a creese. 

Hence Oree’sing 7^//. <?. and ©/!>/. jA 
1602-5 E. Scot Disc. Java in Purchas Pilgrhns (1625) 
L 175 This Boyhoy we tortured not, because of his con- 
fession, but crysed him. X727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Did. 1 1 , xivi. 158 One [Malay] of them runs to the King, 
and crest him to the Heart. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah vi. 79 
They, .constantly saw their countrymen creesed before their 
eyes. 1883 G. M. Fenn Middy 4* Ensign xxix. 181 They 
having been krissed and their bodies thrown into the river. 

Creeses, obs. and dial. pi. of Cress. 

Creesli, creisll (krfj), sb. Sc. 6 creisebe, 
creseh©, 7-9 creish, 8 creisch, kreish, 9 
ereesli, cresli. [a. OF. craisse, cresses graisse, 
gresse fat, grease L. crassa,i^-m. of crassus thick, 
fat, gross, in late L. grassus (see Du Cange). 
In Gael. (kr^J), s with a ‘small’ vowel being 
always J; several instances of a similar change 
occur in Lowland Sc. ; cf. also — Grease.] 

1 . Grease, fiat. 

a X400 Burgh Latvis Ixviii, Woll, nowte cresche or swyne 
sayme. 1500-20 Dunbar Dance Sevm Symiis gg In creische 
that did incress. 1513 Douglas .Mneis vii. xi. 61 Fat cresche 
or same. 1862 Hislop Proverbs Scot. 41 Butter’s king o’ 
a' creesh. 

2 . A ‘ lick a stroke. Cf. Akoint ©. 5. 

a 1774 Fergusson Poe7ns (1789) II. 93 (Jam.) Now some for 
this, wi’ satire’s leesh, Has gi’en auld Edinbrough a creesh. 
1833 Moir Mansie Wauck xxii. (1849) ^7^ Give the beast a 
good creish. 

Creesk (krzj), ©. Sc. Forms; see prec. [f. 
Creesh vr A ; cf. ii .graisser?\ trans. To grease. To 
creesh the loofifi^J'. ‘to grease the palm’, i. e. 
with a douceur. Qd. to grease {a person) in the 
hand (see Grease ©.). 

jy2X Kelly Scot. Prov. 237 (Jam.) Like the Orkney butter, 
neither good to eat, nor to creisch wool, a 1774 Fergusson 
Halloiofair Poems (1845) 13 He’ll take the hint and creish 
her loof Wi' what will buy her fairin. 18x6 Scott Antig\ x, 

* Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ your nastyulyie?’ 
1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Sior. 48 If he was only able to 
creish the clerk's loof. 

Creesliy (krrji), a. Sc, [f. Creesh sb. -i- -x i. 
In crMsidh (kr?Ji).] Greasy. 

*535 Lyndesay Satyre 140, I ken weill, be his creischie 
mow, He hes bene at ane feast, a 1605 Polwart Flyting 
w, Montgomerie 747 Creishie soutter, shoe cloutter, minch 
moutter. 1786 Burns Ordination i, Wabsters . . pour your 
creeshie nations.. Swith to the Laigh Kirk. xSpx PaU 
Mall G, 28 Dec. 2/2 But filthy lucre is the name For Scot- 
land’s creeshy pounds, 
b. subst. 

1890 Scot. N. 4* Q, Aug. S3 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and girls who worked in the carding and spinning 
departments [of woollen mills]. 

Creesome, obs. form of Chrisom. 

Creest(e, Oreete, obs. ff. Crest, Creaght. 
Creevish, crefish, -fysslie, obs. ff. Crayeish. 
Creeze, var. Creese, Malay dagger, 

Greffc, crefti, -y, obs. ff. Cbaet, Craett. 
Crei,-en, early var. of Cry, 

Creil(le, obs. f. Creel, and var. Crtle Obs. 
fGTeiBfV.Sc.Obs. To curl. (Jamieson.) 
[Only in the following passage, the sense of which is 
doubtful,] 

15x3 Douglas Mnets xii. ii. 125 Hys crysp and fallow hayr. 
That are mayd creis, and curlis now sa w eill. 

Creitzer, obs. form of Kbeutzeb. 

Creke, obs. f. Cratch, Creak, Creek. 
Creket(t, -kytt, obs. ff. Cricket. 

Crele, erelle, obs. ff. Creel. 

Orem, obs. form of Cream sb? 

II Cr6mailldre (kr^ma^ygr), [Fr. ; formerly 
cramaillere a crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a fire, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of cramail late L. cramdeu- 
lum (Capit. Charlemagne De Villis 42) in the 
first of these senses. Perh. f. Du, kram hook, or 
some cognate word. The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Eng,] 

1 . Field-fortif, An indented or zigzag form of 
the inside line of a parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a greater fire to bear upon the defile. 
(Stocqueler.) 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 264 These hurdles. . 
are very useful in forming the teeth of the cremaillbres in 
the saliant angles of fieldworks. 1859 F* A. Griffiths Artil. 
Man, (ed. 9) 273 Lengthen the lines by cremailleres. 

2 . Watch-making. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 69 Cremaillere. .[is] 
the winding rack of a repeating watch. 

Creinar(e, obs. f. Cramer, Sc., pedlar, etc. 
C3?emaster '.kr/mge-stai). PI. -ers, also || -eres. 
[a. Gr. Kp^fiadTrip suspender (or spec, in Anatomy, 
as in sense i), f. KpejjLa- to hang.] 


CEBMASTEBAL. 


CEBHATIOH. 


1 . Anat The muscle of the spermatic cord, by 
■which the testicle is suspended. 

1678 Phillips, Cremasiery the Muscle, that holds up the 
Stones. ^h 693 tJRQUHARTi?«^^ih:zV HI. xxvi. 2 j8. 1842 E. 
Wilson Anat. Fade 3 if. 187 The Cremaster, considered as a 
distinct muscle, arises from the middle of Poupart's liga- 
ihent.^ i88i MiVARxCa/ 243 One delicate layer . . forming 
■what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2 . Entont, A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior extremity, by which 
many lepidopterous chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extended to the dorsal process or tip of 
the abdomen of the pnpa of any insect that under- 
goes complete metamorphosis. 

s888 Rolleston & }KCVis,<mAnim.Life 153 Pupa of Privet 
Hawk Moth.. The tenth somite ..hears. .the cremaster . . 
covered with spines which vary much in different specimens. 

t €rema*stes*al, a. Oh, rars^K [f. prec. + 
-AL.] »next. 

i68i tr, Willis* Eem, Med. Wks, Vocab., Cremasieral, 
muscles belonging to the testicles. 

Cremasteric (krem^ste*rik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 
i88a Syd. Soc, Lex.y Cremasteric artery y a thin branch 
of the deep epigastric artery. 

Cremate (krfm^-t), v, [f. L. cremdt- ppL stem 
of cre??iare to bum, consume by fire, cremate.] To 
consume by fire, to bum ; spec, to reduce (a corpse) 
to ashes. Hence Crema'ted ppl. a. ; Crema*tmg 
vbl, sh. 2xA ppl. a. 

x^4 F. Hall in Nation <N. Y.) XIX. 425/1 Satiy or a 
woman who is cremated with her^hushand. 1878 Ann. Reg, 
127 The construction of a cremating apparatus. 1889 Ihid. 
18 The body of the Marquess of Ely was cremated at 
Woking. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 6/2 Mortuary urns 
containing cremated Greeks’ ashes. 

Cremation (krfmJhj^n), [ad. L. crem&tibn-emy 
n. of action f. eremdre (see prec.).] The action 
of burning or cremating ; spec, the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way of disposing of it in lieu 
of interment ; an instance of this practice. 

*622 CocKERAM, Cremationy Burning. *658 Sir T. Browne 
NySiot. ii. 4 The Solemnities, Ceremonies, Rites of 
their Cremation or enterrment, so solemnly delivered by 
Authors. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 87 f 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet lost among the ladies of 
India. ^ 1851 D. Wilson Prelt. Ann. II. m. vi. 160 When 
cremation was abandoned for inhumation. xiAz Pall Mall 
G. 6 June 1/2 The cremation of Garibaldi, .is to be carried 
out in accordance with his last will and testament 1884 
Pall Mali G. j Mar. 3/2 Mr. Justice Ste;phen’s recent de- 
cision that cremation .. is a legal proceeding has .. stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to be up and doing. 
Hence Crema'tionism, nonce-wd,, the advocacy 
or ‘cause’ of cremation. Crema’tionist, one 
who advocates cremation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

Fargo (Minnesota) ^ Feb., Cremationism is on 
the increase. 1875 F. S. Haden Earth to Earth 6 The 
Cremation ists, who.se position I .. think untenable. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 June 5/3 The revelations made, .excited 
the creraationists immensely. 

Cremator (krzm^ toa). [a. L. cremator (Ter- 
tullian), agent-noun f. eremdre ; see Ckemate,] 

1 . One who cremates or practises cremation of 
corpses. 

i88x London Post Off. Direct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremators. 1884 Pall Mall G, i May 2/1 It is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under his supervision the con- 
tents of the ban*el are never exposed to view.^ 1883 
Academy 16 May 342/3 It is . . erroneous to describe the 
aborigines of British Columbia as ‘ cremators ’. Only a 
few of the Northern tribes burn their dead. 

2 . A crematory furnace : a. for the combustion 
of rubbish ; b. for the cremation of dead bodies. 

1877 World 12 Oct. 1/2 Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and.. cremators. i88x Scrihn. Mag. XXIL 799 To 
enable the housekeeper, .to dispose of the refuse in a quick 
and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or destructor, has 
been introduced. 1883 Pall Mail G. 5 Dec. 10/2 The 
furnace, or ‘ cremator built close to the deceased’s house, 
was on the hanks of the River Stour. 

Cremato'rial, a. [f, next + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a crematory or to cremation. 

1887 Chicago Advance 17 Feb. 112 The Crematorial As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 
tory in the world. 

Crematorium (kremato^Ti^m). [mod.L., in 
form f. cremdt-usy cremdtor-^ derivs. of eremdre to 
burn.] - Crematoey 

1880 Times 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium erected a few years ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
erected for the preservation of the ashes of the dead. 1884 
St. Jameis Gaz. 8 Feb. 4/2 The new building will be the 
second public crematorium in the United States. 

Crematory (kre-matori), a. and sb. [f, L. 
type ^cremdidn-uSy f. cremator : see above.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to cremation. 

1884 Manch. Guard. 26 Sept. 5/4 Belief in the crematory 
process as a sanitary measure. ^ x886 Morlev Life Geo. 
Etiot Cnt. Mhc. 111 . 94 Leaving as little work, to the 
literary executor, except of the purely crematory sort, as 
did, etc. 1889 Chambers' Encycl, III . 556 Crematory fur- 
naces.. have been erected. 

B. sb. K place or establishment for cremation ; 
spec, an erection for the mcineration of eorpses. 

1876 L. Tollemache in Forin. Rev. Jan. 118 The aspect 
of death might he a little softened, if cemeteries gave place 
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to crematories. x88s Times 27 Mar- 10 Yesterday morning 
the crematory erected at St. John’s, Woking, Surrey, was 
made use of for the first time, 

■f Cr©me, Oh. [f. creme, Cebam j^.I] *-= 
Cheism V . 

X308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 3^7 Crysma 
. .with the whyche chyldern hen cremyd and enoynted. 

Creme, ob.s. form of Cbamb, Cream. 
Oremesm(e, -yii(e, -ye, obs. ff. Crimson, 
Cbamoisy. 

[Cremet — Eremite: see List of Spurious 
Wof'dsi\ 

tCre*metous, Cremeuse,^. Obs. rare. [a. 
OF. cremeieus and cremeus fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. cremer, cremiry now craindre to fear.] 
Fearful, timid. 

c X477 Caxton Jason 26 b, As cremetous and doubting the 
recountres of reffuse. Ibid. 14 b. They of Oliferne were so 
cremeuse . . and durst not come out. 

Crem6Ur. Obs. [OF. cremeur* itzve, dreade* 
(Cotgr.), f. OF. cremer : see prec.] Dread. 

1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 46 ICynge of Fraunce and lord of 
so grete cremeur. 

t Cr6*mify, 2^- Obs.--'^ [f. F. or med.L. 
crema. Cream + -fy.] trans. To make creamy, 
cause to form cream. 

1638 Nabbes Tottenham Crt. iv. 7 Isinglasse and other 
ingredients to cremifie the soure milke. 

i* Cremil, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 cremyle, -ell, 4-5 
cremyl(l, 5 crymell, -yll. 

[Connexion with * cntmmle to plait* (Halliwelb, and crim- 
pley has been suggested. Cf. next word.] 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics ; often applied attrib. to their borders ; 

* meaning, apparently, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe ^ (W. H. Stevenson, in Nottingham 
Borough Records II. Gloss, s.v.). 

1393 Will of Kent (Somerset Ho.), Flamcolum de Cremyle. 
X408 in Nottingham Rec. II. 52 Pro ij plyces de coton 
cremyll, ijx. vj«?. 1428 Will ofLytey Flameolum yocatum 
crymell. 1448 j crymyll kyrebief. 1483 

Act X Rich. Illy c. 8 § 18 The making of any Cloths called 
Florence^ with Cremil Lists, isxx-a Act 3 Hen, VI If 
c. 6 § 3 Wollen clothes called Bastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. [1885 Fairholt Costume II, 136 Cremyll, cotton 
open work, or lace.] 

tCremil, crimil, v. Oh. [cf. prec.] trans. 
? To plait, to crimp. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XV. 223 Ac in riche robes rathest be 
walketh, Ycalled andycrimiled[t'.n i-crymeled, y-crymyled, 
ycrymaylid, crymailed] and his crowne shaue. 

t Cremitoried, ppl. a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch iv. v, Out, you bahliam- 
iny, you unfeathered cremitoried quean, you cullisance of 
scabiosity. 

Oremmyn, obs, form of Cram v. 

Cremocairp (kre^miikaip). Bot. [irreg. f. Gr. 
Kpefxa- to hang, icpeptaarbs suspended, hanging -f 
jra/jiros fruit.] A species of fructification, occur- 
ring in the Umbelliferse, in which the simple in- 
ferior fruit divides into two indehiscent one-seeded 
mericarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their summits from the central axis. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 345. 1870 Bentley Bot. 312 The 

Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celled, two- 
seeded fruit. ilKs Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. n. v. 537 
A Cremocarp, where the fruit breaks up into two one-seeded 
halves or mericarps by the splitting of the dissepiment or 

* carpophore ’ along its length. 

Cremona ^ (krzra^uma). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and early i8th 
century, attrib. Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, as in Cremona fddle, school, violin ; absoL 
A violin made there. Also (from Fr.) f Cre’moaxe. 
Hence Cremoae'se a. 

1762 Sterne 7 'r. Shandy Y. xv, 68 I’ll stake my Cremona 
to a Jew's trump. X784 Sheridan Life of Swift (T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train . . threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. 1798 Harrington Retort CourteouSy 
’Twas thieving Pindar, ’tis well known, Swindled his God- 
ship’s old Cremone. 1873 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, 
Quot. 4’ Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 214 The Bible.. is like an 
old Cremona; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousands of years. 1880 P, David in Grov^ Diet. Mus, T. 
416 ‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Cremonese violin’ is often incor- 
rectly used for an old Italian instrument of any make. 

Cremoma [Corruption of Krummhorn, 
Cromorne.] An organ reed-stop of 8-foot tone. 

x66o SpecN. of Organy Whitehall in Grove Dkt. Mus. II. 

f i Choir (Jrgan., 14. Cremona. 1880 P- David in Grove 
id. Mus. 1 . 416 * Cremona’, as applied to an organ stop, 
is a mere i^orant corraption of ‘ Krumhorn*. x88o E. J. 
Horkins ibid, II. 74 Krummhorn (i.e. crooked-hom\ Cro- 
morne, Cremona.. The Cremonas in the organs built by 
Father Smith (1660) ..were doubtless ‘^voiced’ to imitate 
the .. now obsolete crooked-horn, 
li Cremor. In 7 cremonr. [a. L. cremor thick 
juice obtained by steeping, pressure, or decoc- 
tion, broth, pap (? related to eremdre to bum), 
and obs. F. cremeur ‘ a creamie or milkie disposi- 
tion or humor * (Cotgr.), where the sense is app. 
influenced by crbme cream.] 

a. A thick juice or decoction ; a liquid of this 
consistency; a broth, pap. b. By erroneous asso* 


elation with F. crbme, Cream sb.^, a scum gather- 
ing on the top of a liquid. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 163* Of their cremour 
may be made a certain sorbicle, 1657 Phys. Dict.y Cremor y 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream of milk, yeast, the 
juyee of steeped barley, &c. x6gi Ray Creation (1714) 27 
The food i.s swallowed into the stomach, where, mingled 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a Chyle or Cremor. 
1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 128 When the water was ex- 
posed for some days to the air, there was a cremor separated 
from it of a shining chalybeat colour. 1831-60 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.y Cremor, cream ; also, any sub.stance floating 
on, and skimmed from the surface of a fluid ; also, a thick 
decoction of barley. 

b. Cremor of tartar { — cremor iartart ) ; cream 
of tartar; see Cream 2 4 . 

1636 Ridgley Praci. Pkysick 201, Cremor Tartar dis- 
solved in steeled Wine. ^175^ Nugent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 16 The chief commodities of this country., verdigrease, 
cremor tartari, &c. 

Cremome (organ-stop) : see Cromorne. 
Gremosin, -oysin, cremsin, -ysyn, Cre- 
mysy, obs. ff. Crimson, Cbamoisy. 

tCresup, T'. Oh. rare. [Only known in early 
ME. ; prob. a. MDu. or LG. hremp-en {x^kramp- 
jan), causal of krimp-en ; cf. Cramp.] trans. To 
contract, restrain. 

a 1250 Owl <§■ Night. 1785 5 ef the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond a5ein and do me crempe. llbid. 509 A 
sumere chorles awedeth. And vorcrempeth, and vorbredeth.] 

Cren, obs. Sc. form of Crane. 

11 Crena (krrna), Bot., Zool, etc. [mod.L. crena 
incision, notch, corresp. to It. crena notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), F. crene, crenne {iCih R. 
Estienne Petit Diet. 1 543 has ‘ un cren on crenne, 
cren a \ 

The history of this word is very obscure ; L. crena in- 
cision, notch, was formerly read in Pliny, H. N. xi. 37. 68 
§ 180; but it is now held to be an eiror, so that the word 
remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative erSnaiusy has been used freely in mod, L. since the 
i6th c. From same date F. has also cj-en, cran sb., and 
crener v., crenS pa. pple. An earlier date for the vb.is im- 
plied bythesbs. crenee{i — crendta)—* crenhl*, and creneure 
{:-~crSnatiira) crenature, 12th c. in Godef, For cren a 
still higher antiquity is jmplied by the diminutives crenei 
and crenel (12th c. in Littr6) : see Crenel. Herewith Diez 
associates also Rumansch crenna, Lombardian crena, 
Piedm. cran. But the origin of crena remains uncer- 
tain.] 

1 . An indentation, a notch ; spec, in Bot. one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf ; Anat. 
the depression or groove between the buttocks; 
the longitudinal groove on the anterior and pos- 
terior surface of the heart {Sfd. Soc. Lex.). 

2 . A crenated tooth, a scallop ; spec, in Bot. a 
round or convex tooth on the margin of a leaf, etc. 

Crenature, Crenel ; Entom. a rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle on a surface or margin ; 
A fiat, each of the serrations on the edge of the 
external table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures {Syd. Soc. Lexi). 
Crenate (krrn*^), sb. Chem. [f. Cren-ic + 
-ATE 4 ] A salt of crenic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 152 Crenate of 
manganese. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. D. 103 The apo- 
crenates of the alkalis resemble the crenates, excepting that 
they are black. 

So Cremated a. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies Crenated per- 
oxide of iron. Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated pero.xide or chloride of iron. 

Crenate (krrn<?k), a. Bot,, ZooL, etc. [ad. 
mod.L. crendtus, f. (3 rena. Junius Nomenclator 
1577 has \ Folium creftatum, pinnatnm, feuille 
crenne’.] Having the edge notched or toothed 
with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 307 Cat-mint has the 
middle divi.sion of the lower lip [of the corolla] crenate. 
1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 711/2 When these projections and 
notches are very fine, the shell is said to be crenate. x8^ 
Bentley 152 When the teeth are rounded the leaf is 
crenate. 

b. In comb. = Cren ATO-. 

1870 lHooKm Stud. Flora 129 Leaves .. crenate-dentate. 
Ibid. 330 Leaves, .shining, crenate-serrate, ciliate. 

Hence Cremately ouh. 

1864 T, Moore /'Vw 47 Lobes of the pinnas .. 

with, .a crenately toothed margin, 

Cre*nate, z'. 7 'are. [f. Crenate a, : cf. i 6 th 

c. F. crener. 1 To produce crenations ; to ‘mill’ 
the edge of (coin). 

1868 Seyd Bullion 279 The stamping and crenating are 
done at one stroke. 

Crenated (krrn<?*ted), ppl. a. 

1 . Bot.^ ZooL, etc. = Crenate a. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury n. xis/i Crenated Leaves [are] 
such as are jagged and notched. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. (1828) IV. xxxviii. 39 The margin of the lips is 
crenated. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 83 Flat plate 
beads, .which occasionally are crenated. 

t 2. ” Crenellated. Obs. rare. 

1822 J. Hodgson in J, Raine Mem. (1857) I. 401 Crenated 
battlements. 

Crenatiou (krzh^'-Jon). Bot., Zool, etc. [f. 
Crenate ; see -ation.] A crenated formation ; a 
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totmded tootiiiiig*, e.g, on the margin of a leaf or 
shell ; scalloping ; a crenature. 

1846 Dana Zcoj^k. (1848) 4^0 The polyps .. have twelve 
short tentacles, .in some species they are mere crenations to 
the disk. 187$ H. C. Wood Therapy (1879)317 A well- 
marked stellar crenation. 1884 Bovver & Scott De Bary's 
Fkaner, 376 In many teeth and crenations of the leaf. 

Cteenato- combining form of mod.L. 

crendtus Ceenate ; crenately, crenate-. 

184s Lindley Sch. Boi, vii. (1858) 124 Leaves ..doubly 
and evenly crenato-serrate. 1846 Dana (1848) 304 

It is represented as crenato-denticulate [=■• crenately- 
toothed}. 1866 Treas^ Bot ^A^^Crenaio-serrate^ when 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

Crenature (kre’natiui, krrn-). Bot. El Zool. 
[f. mod.L. erendi-us A - : cf. OF. creneure^ A 
rounded tooth or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc. Also sometimes applied to the notches 
or indentations between the teeth. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 389 Mining into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 1845 
Lindley Sch, Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Leaflets 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures. 1873 Oliver Elem, Bot, u. 177 The 
leaves - . produce young plants from buds originating in 
the notches (firenatures) of the margin. 

Creuel, crenelle (kre*nel, krfne-l), sh. 
Forms : 5 (//. creneuls, creneaux), 8-9 eren- 
nel, 9 crenel, -ell(e, [a. OF. (12th c.) creml, 
pi. creniaus (mod.F. crineau, -eaux), OF. variants 
were kernel, kamel, whence also Eng. Carnel, 
Kernel q. v. The Fr. word is app. dim. of a'en, 
cran notch (of which however Littre has no ex- 
ample before 15th c.) ; see Crena and cf. Cranny.] 

1 . One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the enemy ; an embrasure : see Battlement. 
In pi, = Battlements, embattled parapet. 

1481 CKyi’to'^ Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to the creneaux 
of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes of yron. Ibid. 
cxx. 181 Thenne cam to the creneuls, and put oute his 
heede and called his peple. X774 T. '^'Esrt Antiq. Furness 
(1805) 371 The walls . . in most castles, were topped by a 
parapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels. 1813 
Scott Trierrn. iii. ix, Crenell and parapet appear. 1819 — 
Leg, Montrose x, The . . palisades should be artificially 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-holes, or crenelles, 
for musketry. 1877 Dixon Diana 11. vn. i. 174 A high 
curtain of masonry, pierced by many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

2 . Bot, »= Crenation, Crenature. 

183s Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) I. 271 When the.. teeth 
are rounded, they become crenels. 

Crenel (kremel), v. rare. Also crennel. [a. 
F. crineler, i. OF. cre 7 tel\ see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms Carnel, Kernel.] trans, a. To 
embattle, to crenellate; also 7%*, See also Cre- 
NELLED. t b. To indent the edge of (a coin), obs, 
[c 1330, X377, see Crenelled. 1610 Holland Camden^s 
Brit. 1. 753 Licence tofortifie and kernel his mansion house.] 
1697 Evelyn Ntunzsm. vii. 225 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner [moneys]. 1840 Browning Bordello 1. 284 The 
runnel slipped, Elate with rains.. He.. yet trod ,. on the 
stubs of living rock Ages ago it crenneled. 1883 H. E. 
Jerningham Norham Castle z'jq A special licence, .for the 
towers to be crennelled. 

Crenelet (kremMet). rare. [f. Crenel sb, + 
-ET.] A small crenel or embrasure. 

i860 Keade Cloister ^ H, xliii. 11. 278 With far more 
freedom .. than they could shoot .. through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. 

CreneUate, -elate (kre-nekH), v. [f. F. 
crhteLer + -ate. The / has been doubled partly 
after crenelled ; partly perh. after assumed L. 
*crenel!a, dim. of crena."} trans. To furnish with, 
battlements, to embattle; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes. 

1851 Turner Dom.Arckit. xyjnofe, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. 1877 
Clery Min. Tact. xvii. 261 Walls that have been loopholed 
or crenelated aflford material aid. 

Hence Crenellated, crenelated ppl, a., em- 
battled. 

1823 Crabb TecknoL Diet., Crenellated parapet (Fort.). 
1848 Lytton Harold iv. vii, Crenellated castles. 1869 tr. 
Lenormant*s Anc, Hist. Fast L iv. iv. 459 The roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded by a 
crenelated battlement. 

treats/. i83i Athenaeum 4 June 754 Crenellated mountain 
tops half clad in snow. 

Crenellation, -elation (kreneki jan). 

1 . The action of crenellating or providing with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. 

■ 1874 Stubbs Cotisi. Hist. (1875) III. xxi. 536 The fortifi- 
cation or ci-enellation of these houses or castles. 

2 . concr. Embattled work ; a battlement. 

1849 ^'iTsots.Caxtons xii. vi. (D.), Octavo ramparts flanked 
with quarto crenellations. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. v. 
294 The Scots laird . . perched projecting crenelations or 
bastions on the top comers of bis tower. 

3 . A notch or indentation. 

In mod. Diets. 

!1 Orenell4, -©lee, Bter. Obs. [a. F. crineU 
Crenelled.] Having the edge indented like a 
battlement ; Embattled. 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 179 These bendes. .are notched 
or nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 
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aptl3re signifie. i6to Guilum Heraldry n. v, (1632) 65 Hee 
beareth Gules, a Cheefe Crenelle, Argent. 

Crenelled, creneled (kre-n^d), ppl. a. [f. 
Crenel v. -h -ed. Cf. F. erhuU (1 2th c. inLittrd).] 

1 . Embattled, crenellated ; having embrasures. 

[c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Roils) 14646 Castels . . 
bretaxed and cameled. 1377 Langl, P, PL B. vi. 78 See 
Kerneled.] 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXL 787 Crenelled 
battlements. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 355 
With a crenelled wall for muskets. 

2 . Having a notched or indented edge ; in Bot. 
*= Crenate a. 

1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 
sticking to short Stalks, and crenell’d on the Edges. 1769 
Char, m Ann, Reg. 36/1 An instrument with a crenelled 
edge.^ Fenny Cycl. V. 242 The calyx is fi,ve-lobed.. 
the disk a fleshy crenelled cup. 

Crengle, obs. form of Cringle. 

Crenic (krrnik), cl Chem. [f. Gr. Itpiivrf 
spring, fountain -t- -TO.] In Crenic acid, an organic 
acid, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegetable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of ferruginous 
waters, (Watts.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered by Berzelius in the year 1832. 1863-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula Ci 2 H 12 0&. 

Crenitic (krmitik), a. Geol. [f. Gr. KpriVTi 
spring of water + -ite + -ic,] (See quot.) 

18;^ T.Sterry Hunt in Trans. R. Soc. Canada 11. ni. 
35 This newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline rocks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral matters from below, might be called^ the crenitic 
hypothesis, from the Greek a fountain or spring. 

1886 Ibid. IV, in. 21 A.s a result of this continued proces.s,Ahe 
crenitic products themselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. Ibid. 35 The 
enormous thickness of crenitic rocks which . . make up the 
pre-Cambrian terranes. 

Crenkled, obs. form of Crinkled. 

Crennel, var. of Crenel. 

CreuTllate (kre-ni^d^), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. crenuldtuSy f. crenula, dim. of crena (see 
Crena) + -ate i. In mod.F. crmtelL} Having 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped : said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvii, 414 The second has 
the lip of the nectary crenulate. 1846 Dana (1848) 

136 Margin of base crenulate. 1872 Oliver Eletn. Bot. App. 
309 Lower petal. .3-lobed. .lateral lobes usually, .crenulate. 

Crennlated (^iQ-niule ted), ppl. a. Zocl.&nd 
Bot. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

1807 Roxburgh in Asiatic Res. IX. 380 A fleshy crenu- 
lated cup. 1870 Bentley BoL 152 When the leaf is minutely 
crenated it is said to be crenulated, 

Creunlatioil (kreniziskf-Jan). Zool. and Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ation.] A crenulated formation ; a 
minute rounded marginal tooth or crenation. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 391 The lamellae are marginal 
crenulations. x88t R. B. Watson in /ml. Linn. SocTzN. 
452 Forming on the upper whorls infrasutural crenulations. 

CreUTlIatO-, combining form of nniod.L. crenu- 
Idtus Crenulate ; cf. Cbenato-. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 247 Lamellae crenulato-dentate. 
x8s2 — Crust. L 300 Carapax transversely crenulato- 
Hneolate. 

Creoice, -oise, -oix, -oiz : see Croisez^., Cross. 

Creoicerie, var. Croiserib Obs., cnisade. 
Creole (krr <?«!), sb., a. Also 7-8 criole. [a. 
F. criole, ad. Sp. crioUo, native to the locality, 
* country " ; believed to be a colonial corruption of 
*criadillo, dim. of criado * bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic’, pa. pple. of criar to breed, etc.:— L. 
credre to Create. According to some 18th. c. writers 
originally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children bom in America as distinguished from 
negroes freshly imported from Africa ; but 
B’ Acosta, 1590, applies it to Spaniards bom in 
the W. Indies.] 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc, ; orig. A person born and 
naturalized in the country, but of European ( usu- 
ally Spanish or French) or of African Negro race : 
the name having no connotation of colour, and in 
its reference to origin being distinguished on the 
one hand from born in Europe (or Africa), and 
on the other hand from aboriginal. 

a. But now, usually, == creole white, a descendant 
of European settlers, bom and naturalized in those 
colonies or regions, and more or less modified in 
type by the climate and surroundings. 

The local use varies : in the European colonies of the W. 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro- 

f sans there naturalized^ in Mauritius to the naturalized 
rench population. It is not now used of the people of 
Spanish race in the independent South American states, 
though sometimes of the corresponding natives of Mexico, 
and m the U. S. it is applied only to the French-speaking 
descendants of the early French settlers in Louisiana, etc. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. D'A costa's Hist. JV. Indies iv. xxv. 
278 Some Cfollos (for so they call the Spaniards borne at 
the Indies). X697 DaMpier (1698) I. iv. 68 An English 

Native of St Cnristophers, a Circle, as we call all born of 
European Parents in the West Indies. X737 Common Sense 
(1738) I. 280 As to his Birth and Parentage, I cannot say 
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whether he is a Native American or a Greole, nor is it ma- 
terial. 1760-72 ^ Ulloa's Foy. (Qd. ;^L i. iv. 29X116 

Whites may be divided into twoclasses, the Europeans, and 
Creoles, or Whites born in the Country. Ibid. II. ix. vii. 
375 (Hova Scotia) French families, some Europeans, and 
others Creoles of the place itself and from. .Newfoundland. 
1832 Marry at N. Forster xx, [She] was a creole-— that is, 
born in the West Indies, of French parents. 1836 W. Irving 
AstoriaizZig) 199 A French Creole ; oneof those haphazard 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our frontier, living 
among the Indians like one of their own race. zBdp Sat. 
Re?/. 21 May, [In Mexico] there are about a million.. 
Creoles — that is, whites of pure Spanish extraction. 

b. Now less usually = creole neguv : A negro 
bom in the West Indies or America, as dis- 
ti. giiished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

X748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 240 Criollos signifies one 
born in the Country ; a Word made by the Negroes, who 
give it to their own Children born in those Parts. 1760-72 
tr. yuan <f* Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. i. iv. 31 The class of 
Negroes is .. again subdivided into Creoles and Bozares. 
1863 Bates iV«A Amazon i. {1864) 19 The term ‘Creole’ is 
confined to negroes borri in the country. 

B. attrib. ov adj. 

1 . a. Of persons: Bom and naturalized in the 
West Indies, etc., but of European (or negro) 
descent ; see A. Now chiefly applied to the 
native whites in the West Indies, the native 
French population in Louisiana, Mauritius, etc. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 230 A Criole Negro-Woman. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1815)34 Two negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentleman, who. .began to practise upon the 
F rencH-horn. 1827 O. W. Roberts Centr. A mer. 28 Creole 
descendants of Spanish adventurers. 1862 J. M. Ludlow 
Hist. U. .S'. 316 note. There are creole whites, creole negroes, 
creole horses, &c. ; and creole whites are, of all persons, the 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood. 

b. Of animals and plants: Bred or grown in 
the West Indies, etc., but not of indigenous 
origin. 

1760-72 tr. yuan Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) [I. ly. vii. 162 The 
criollo or natural bread being unripe plantains . .roasted.] 
Ibid. II. vn. i. 17 Fruits ..of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate. 1836 Macgillivsay 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. xiv. 168 Three species of sugar-cane, 
the old Creole, the Otaheltan, and the Batavian. 1^5 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 263 The active little animals known 
as * creole ' horses. 

2 . Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole. 

1828 G. W. Bridges yamatca 11. x. 9 A trait in the 

Creole character. 1839-40 W. Irving Woifert's R, (1855) 
27 In an old French creole village. 1884 W, H. Bishop in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 516/2 The people speak creole French. 
8 . Comb., as Creole-crab, a West Indian species 
of crab. 

1736 P. Browne yamaica (1779) 422 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with prickly claws. 

Creolian (kr/j(7u’li^), sh. and a. ? Ohs. Also 
8 criolian, 9 creole an. [f. Creole + -ian.] 
t A. sb. •« Creole A. Obs. 

1702 Paradoxes of State 13 The American Creolians. 
174B Earthquake cf Peru iii. 239 The Spaniards., bom in 
America of white Parents, who are called Crioli or Criolians. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. XX, The moment, .a Creolian arrives 
from Jamaica.. I strike for a subscription. 1827 Scott 
Napoleon ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

"B. adj. «= Creole B. ? Ohs. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World g6 A mixed breed of 
Creolian Spaniards. 1793 Godwin (ito6) IL 

94 Born a manorial serf or a Creolian negro. 1842 Order* 
SON Creoleana Pref., The customs, .of Creolean society. 

+ Cre*olism. [f. CREdLE + -ism.] The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Abol. Sleeve Tr. Aftsw. (ed. 2) 49 
The farther back the negroe could trace his Creolism, the 
more he valued himself* 1812 Ann. Reg. (iSio) 596 They 
[negroes] feel pride and consequence in being horn in a 
new hemisphere, and conceive that to Creolism is attached 
a degree of dignity. 

Creolization(krfi6bizZ**Jon). [f. next -h - ation,] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifica- 
tion in the case of Creole animals or plants. 

zBgo Harper s Ma^. Feb. 416/1 Those ^’traordinary in- 
fluences of climate and environment which produce the 
phenomena of creoHzation. 

Cre’olize* [f* Ckeole + -izs.] 

1 - intr. To * do ’ the Creole : see quot. 

1818 J. MXeod Voy, of Alceste 280 The ladies, .generally 
qreolized the whole day in a delectable state of apathy. . 
Creolizing is an easy and elegant mode of lounging in a 
warm climate. 

2 - trans. To render Creole ; to naturalize in 
the West Indies or adjacent regions. 

Creep, obs. form of Creep. 

Creopba^ous (krz^-fagos), a. Also kreo-. 
[f. Gr. Kpco(pdy~os (f. /epeas, upeo- flesh h-^ayos 
eating) -b -ous.] Flesh-eating; carnivorous. So 
Oreo*pliagist (-dgist), one who uses flesh as food ; 
Creo'phagrisxn (-dgiz’m), Creo'phagy (-d^i) [Gr. 
Kp€o<l>ayia], the eating of flesh. 

x88i Sal. Rev. LI I. 569 The average kreopbagist is by 
no means convbced that kreophagy is the perfect way in 
diet. Ibid, 570 Kreophagism leads to alcoholism. Ibid., 
The ruling tribes and castes ofEurope have invariably been 
kreophagous. 1885 Ray Lankester m EncycL Brit. XIX, 
831/2 Exceptional creophagous Protophytes, parallel at a 
lower level of structure to the insectivorous Phanerogams. 

Creosol (krr^spl). Chem. Also creasoL [f. 
Crbo8(ote + -OL.] A colourless highly refracting 


CREOSOTE. 


CREPUSCULAR. 


liquid (Cg Hjo O 2 ) with aromatic odour aud burn- 
ing taste, forming the chief constituent ot creosote. 
1863-73 Watts Chem, II. 103 Creosol^ the principal 
constituent of wood-creosote. 1873 Fmvnes' Cheftt. 806 
Creasol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacum. 

Hence Ore-osyl [-YLj, the radical of creosol/as 
in creosyl chloride Cg Hg O Cl. 

1873-^ Watts Dict^ Chem. VI 595 Creosyl chloride is 
a limpid strongly refracting oily liquid. 

Creosote sb. Also creasote, kreo-, 

krea-. [mod. f. Gr. tfpeo-, comb, form of Kpkas 
flesh -t" to save ; cf. (rcorrip saviour ; the 

formation was intended to mean ‘ flesh- saving * ; 
but the Gr. for this would have been fcp(o{(r)(T6os.2 
L A colourless oily liquid, of complex composi- 
tion, with odour like that of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties ; discovered by Reichenbach in 1832 . 

1835 Elliotson in Trans, Med, -Chinirg, Soc 235 It is now 
a year since I began my trials of Creosote, i860 G, H. K. 
Vac, Tourist 164 The creosote distilled from the peat soon 
rendered the fish safe from decay. 

b. Sometimes commercially applied to Car- 
Bor.TO ACID, also distinguished as coal-tar creosote, 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 389 Commercial creosote 
often consists almost entirely of phenol, but the true 
creosote, obtained by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
different substance. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as creosote-oil, -tank, creo- 
sote-like adj. ; creosote-bush, -plant, a Mexican 
shrub {Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygopkyllacem) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvi, We passed. . thickets 
of creosote bushes. 1866 Treas, Bot. 660 IXarrea'l mexteana, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans . . its strong creosote- 
like odour renders it so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it, 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure, 

Cre'OSOte, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To im- 
pregnate with creosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A, Suckling Hist. Suffolk 75 The timber being 
creasoted. .to keep out the worm. 1S81 Whitehead Hops 
37 The practice of creosoting the butt ends preserves them 
from decay. 

Hence Creosoted ppl. a., Creosoting sb. ; 
Cra'osoter, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

1863 Rep, Directors E. Ind. Railw. Comp. 16 Creosoted 
sleepers. 1863 Reader ii|. Feb., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India. 1889 East. Morning Hews 13 
Apr. 2/9 W. F. W. of Grimsby, late creosoter. ^ 1893 
Daily News 24 Feb. 6/3 The line .. Ls laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-pine. 

Creosotic, erroneous form of Cresotio. 

Crep, obs. pa. t. of Creep. 

Crepan, erron. f. Trepan- sh. and v. 
Grepance. Farriery. "i Obs. Also 7 //. cro- 
panehbs, ^ {mispri) crepane. [In 17 th c. ere-- 
pancheSf crepances, ad. It. crepacci pi., ‘the 
scratches, cratches, or rats-tailes in a horse . , . 
little chaps or rifts about the cronet of the horses 
hoofe* (Florio, 1598 ), f. crepare to crack, chap 
L. crepare to crack, etc,] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 Markham Masterp. ii. Ixxxvi. 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches, or Rats-tailes. .are long, scabby, dry chaps, or 
rifts . .on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vnto the 
place of the Curbe. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet., Crepances, 
Ulcers in the Fore-part of a Horse's foot . . caused by a 
Hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Bar, or the like. 1753 
Johnson, Crepane [a misprint copied in later Diets.]. 1823 
Crabb Teckn. Diet., Crepance (ffet.), a chop, or scratch 
in a horse’s leg. .which often degenerates into an ulcer. 

t Cre'patnre. Obs. [ad. L. crepatura fissure, 
crack, f. crepare to crack, creak : see -ureJ 

1. Med. a. A rupture, hernia; b. A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 170 After l>e tyme Vat V© 
wounde were souded V^^e wolde leve a crepature. Idid. zt^ct 
Cure cancris & festris & al maner crepaturis. 1582 Hester 
Secr.Phiorav. ii. xxi. 100 To helpe the crepature or chappes 
make this Unguent, 

2. (See quots. App. some error.) 

[1706 Phillips ( ed, Kersey), Crepatura aTermused 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Barley or any other 
thing 'till it crack.] 1721 Bailey, Crepature (vsx Physick) is 
when any thing is'boiled till it cracks. 

Orepaud(e, -awnde, var. Crapaud, Ohs. 

II Cr^pe (krfp), [F. cripe, in i 6 th c. crespei-dL. 
crispa curled.] The French word for Crape (used 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including cripe anglais, which is called crape in 
English), often borrowed as a term for all crapy 
fabrics other than ordinary black mourning 
crape, 

CrSpe de Chine (China crape), a white or other coloured 
crape made of raw silk. Cripe Usse, smooth or glossy crape, 
which is not or wrinkled. A\s,o attrib. 

i8as Ladies Pocket Mag. 1. 140 Dress of white cripedisse, 
trimmed at the border with an ornament of puckered tulle. 
x88i, Truth ig May 686/2 A dress, .of white crepe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and honeysuckle. 1887 Daily Neujs 
II May 5/8 This blossom-dress was lightly veiled with erSpe 
of wale rose-pink. 1887 Times (Weekly Ed.) 23 Sept. 15 /4 
A costume of pearl satin and crepe de chine. 

Hence Cripe [F. criper\ to frizz, to put up in 
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curl-papers. Crip4 [F.], frizzed. Cripy a., of 
the nature of 

1S18 Scott Midi, xl. It was a pity to waste so much 
paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bonnets, and serve 
many other useful purposes. 1863 H. Marryat^ Year in 
Sweden II. 41 Grayish hair, frizzed, in short crepe curls. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 23 June 1/3 A full vest of white cr^py 
stuff. 

Crepe, Crepel, 411, obs. ff. Creep, Cripple. 
Crepidariau (krepide-’TianStJ!. nonce-wd. [f. 
L. crepiddri-u$ shoemaker + -an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunt Indicaiormo. 8 (1822) I. 64 His crepidarian 
sculptures indeed are not so well. 

tCrepine, cirespm(e. Obs. Also 6 cris- 
pyne, krippin, oreppin, 6-7 crippin. [a. OF. 
crespine, mod. F. crPpine (Pr. crespind), !. crespCy 
cripe : see Crepe, Crape.] 

1. a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, etc.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies, 
b. A part of a hood. c. A fringe of lace or net- 
work for a dais, baldachin, bed, etc. 

e 1S33 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 907 The crispynes, 
les crespines. 1566 Adungton Apuleius ii. ix. (1596) 25 
Diuers (. .to shew their grace and feature) wil cast off their 
partlets, collars, habilimentes, frontes, cornets and krippins. 
1378 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr, H. 73 By the Lady 
RatcIIf, five creppins of lawne. 1592 Lylv Mydas i. ii, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes. 1611 Cotgr., Cres- 
Pine, the Crepine of a French hood.^ 1663 J. Davies tr. 
MandelsMs Trav. E. Did. 64 On their heads they [Guzu- 
ratta women] have onely a thin cap, or cover them with a 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. lii. (1737) 214 The Crepines of their Hoods, 
their Ruffles. 1721 C. King Brit. Merck. II. 230 Beds, 
Matrasses, Hangings, Coverlids, Quilts, Crespins, Fringes, 
and Molets of Silk, i860 Fairholt Costume Gloss., Cres- 
pine, the golden net-caul worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.. The crespine still exists in name 
and fact in Italy. 

2. Cookery. See quot. [Cf. F. cripine the caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal.] 

1726 Diet Rust. (ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of farce wrapp’d 
up in a Veal cawl. 

II Crepita*cilllim. Zool. [L. a rattle.] (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake. 
Crepitant (kre*pitant\ a. [ad. L. crepitdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of crepitdre to crackle : also in mod.F.] 

1. Making a crackling noise; crackling, crepi- 
tating. 

1833 Browning Master Hugues xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive ; Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant. 186a H, W. 
Fuller Dis. Lungs 249 The inflamed lung, .is heavier and 
less crepitant under the finger. 1873 Holland A . Bonnie. 
192 There came close to my ear a curious crepitant rustle. 

2 . Entom. That crepitates (see Crepitatb 2). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xlvii. (1828) IV. 401 That 

[subtribe] to which the crepitant Eutechina belong. 

Crepitate (kre’pitek), v. [f. L. crepitdf-, ppl. 
stem of crepitdre to crackle, frequentative of ere- 
pare to crack, creak ; see -ate.] 
f 1. intr. To break wind. Obs. 

1633 CocKERAM, Crepitate, to winde or fart. 1768 Life^ 
Adv. Sir B. SapskuU I, 149. 

2. Entom. Of certain beetles ; To eject a pungent 
fluid suddenly with a sharp report. (Cf. Bom- 
bardier 4.) 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xli. (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. 

S. To make a crackling sound, to crackle : spec. 
of the tissue of the lungs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound ; cf. Crepi- 
tation 2), 

1853 FrasePs Mag. XLVII. 559 That [salt], .bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating. 1877 ^o^is.msHandbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 378 The part affected is enlarged ; crepitates 
imperfectly. x888 HarpePs Mag. Apr. 741 The immense 
hall rises, — oscillates,—, .crepitates,— crumbles into ruin, 

4. To rattle : said of the sound made by the crepi- 
taculum of the rattle-snake. (Cf. Crepitation 3 .) 
Hence Cre'pitating •vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

1852-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV, 595/1 The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction of the head of the humerus against 
the under surface of the acromion, 1853 Grinnell 

Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307 , 1 felt a something move. The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 1883 Knowledge 
13 July 18/2 Starch, .on being pressed between the fingers, 
produces a peculiar sound known as ‘ crepitating 

Crepitation (krepit^^*Jan). £n. of action f, 
L. crepitdre : see prec. and -ation. So F. crepita- 
tion 12 xst i6t\ic.).\ 

1, A crackling noise; crackling. 

1636 Blount Gtossogr., Crepitation, , . a creaking, crashing, 
or ratling noise. 1676 Luctation i. § 6 in Anat. 

Plomts i, (1682) 235 Crepitation, when they make a kind of 
hissing and sometimes a crackling noise. 1711 J. GreeN'^ 
WOOD Eng. Gram, 193 .implies a more clear crepi- 

tation or crackling. 1864 R. F, Burton Dahome II. 329 
Rattling, crackling thunder, with prolonged electric crepi- 
tations. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 127 We hear a 
dry noise, a crepitation similar to that of the spark. 

Jig.^ 1805 Southey in Robberds W. Taylor ll. 7 The 
Anti-jacobin crepitations never reach me. 

2 . Med. and Path. Tht slight sound and ac- 
companying sensation caused by pressure on any 
portion of cellular tissue in which air is collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the lungs in a certain 


stage of inflammation ; also, the noise and sensation 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones; the crackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined with 
the fingers ; the cracking of a joint when pulled. 
{Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec*s Dis. Chest 11 Sometimes in 
cases of emphysema of the lungs, .a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the hand. 1836T0DD Cycl, Anat. I. 157/1 
His right leg presented all the signs of fracture of the fibula . . 
such as. .depression and crepitation above the outer ankle, 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I, 47 When suppuration or 
sloughing of the cellular tissue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the parts feel boggy. 

3. The action of rattling : see Crepitate 4. 

1878 CouES Butt. U.S. Geol. Sura. IV. 263 The rattle of 

the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the crepitation of 
the large Western grasshopper. 

4. The breaking of wind ; crepitus ventris. rare. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XII. 599 Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table. 

Crepitous (kre'pitos), a. Med, and Path, [f, 
L. crepitus (see next) + -ous.] Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 122 That crepitous 
dilatation of the pulmonary cells, so strongly marked in 
infancy. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 604/1 The structure of 
the lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. 

II Crepitus (kre-pitns). [L., verbal sb. f. crepare 
to crack, rattle, creak, etc.] 

Med. mdi Path. == Crepitation 2. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 275 Great 
unnecessary pain [has] frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitu.s, and moving the [fractured] 
limb about.. in order to produce it. 1878 A. Hamilton 
Nero. Dis. 115 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath- 
ing. ^ 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, the crackling noise 
occasioned by pressing a part of the body when air is col- 
lected in the cellular tissue. 

2. The breaking of wind : XLmdSXj crepitus venDds. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, term for the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and bowels. 

Creple, creppell, -le, obs. ff. Cripple. 

(iCr^pon {krvpoh, kre-psn). [F. crlpon, in 
1 6th c. crespon, deriv. of crespe, cripe Crape.] A 
stuft resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 
the two. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 8/2 The bridesmaids, .wore 
dresses of Liberty silk and cr^pon. 1890 Daily News 13 
S^t. 3/1 Such a girl wore lately a pale blue cr6pon dress. 

Crept (krept), ppl. a. Pa. pple, of Creep v. ; 
spec, in Coal-mining, that has been subjected to 
a ‘ creep ’. 

1628 J. Doughty Sermon 25 A crept in falshood. 1861 
Trans. N. Eng, Inst. Min. Engineers IX. 24 [This] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion of crept bords. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal- 
mining 132 The workings are closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the isolated crept pillars, only accessible 
by fresh and dangerous workings. 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Creep v. 

CrepTil, obs. form of Cripple. 

t CrepU'lldian. Obs. rare. Also crepundio 
[? -on ), [f. L. crepundia a rattle, a child’s toy.] 

1. ? A rattler or empty talker. 2. A childish toy. 

1389 Nashe Greened Menafhon (Arb.) 8 Our quadrant 
o-epundios [1616 -ous], that spit ergo in the mouth of euerie 
one they meete. 1653 G. Emmot North, Blast 4 Arrayed 
with Cope and Vestment, and many other feat Crepundians. 

Crepuscle (krfp 2 ?‘s’l, kre*pi?s’l). [mod. ad. L. 
crepuscul-um twilight : see below.] Twilight. 

1663 Phil. Trans. 1 . 122 The reputed Citizens of the 
Moon might see our Crepuscle. i860 Mrs. Byrne Under- 
current r, 207 At early dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
crepuscle or gloomy midnight. 

Crepuscular (krfp»’ski««lli\ a, [f. L. ere- 
puscul-um + -.\R. Cf. F. crepusculaire.1 

1 . Of or pertaining to twilight. 

*755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4* Sc. i i. 3 The Difference. . 
between the crepuscular and the Noon-tide Light. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Card, t. Notes 12 The crespuscular atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be refracted to us, is estimated, .to be between 40 and 50 
miles high. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 6f A faint cre- 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 

Vi. Jig. Resembling or likened to twilight ; dim, 
indistinct. 

1668 Phil. Tram. III. 730 And perhaps I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of my Sight, i860 J. P. Ken- 
nedy W. Wirt II. ix. 157 [The law is] at best, a crepus- 
cular labyrinth. 1879 H. James Hawthorne 132 The 
crepuscular realm of the writer’s own reveries. 

b. esp. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day ; cha- 
racterized by (as yet) imperfect enlightenment. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843)^ ^54 Proportionable 
to the first crepuscular and duskish light of those times. 
*797 W. Taylor in Monthly^ Rea. XXIV. 509 The favour- 
able influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals . .and the happiness of the people. 1848 Motley Lett. 
(1889) I. 96 The state of crepuscular civilization to which 
they have reached. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVl. 679 That 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely 
brought to a full state of activity. 

3. Zool. Appearing or active in the twilight. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (1828) IV. 525 Crepus- 
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CRESCEHTIPORM, 


ciilar insects ^877 Goues & Allen M. J mer. Rodent ia 653 
Animals, .of crepuscular or nocturnal habits. 
CreptlSCUlo (kr/pj^’ski^I, kre*p2?skiz/l). Now 
rare, [a. F, cripuscuU^ ad. L. crepusculum ; see 
below.] Twilight. 

c 2391 Chaucer Astral, n. § 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of the euenyng, the which ben called the two 
crepusculus. Ibid. § 9 Know the quantite of thi crepusculis. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi joum. FranceW. 202 The crepuscule [is] 
less abrupt in its departure. 1819 H. Busk Banquet 11. 41 
Coeval with the crepuscule of morn. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. 
Ovids Fasti V. 183 And when the doubtful crepuscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. 

CrepUSCTlline (kr/pjp'skit^bin, ~lin), a. and sb. 
rare. [a. F. cr^pusmlin, -iney ad. med.L. crepus- 
culm-uSy f. crepuscul uni : cf. L. matuilnus, ves^ 
pertinus : see -ine.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 
twilight, dim, dusky. 

*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Aurora ., hed persit the crepus- 
culyne lyne matutine of the northt northt est orizone. 16. . 
in Sprat R. Soc. 314 (T.) To take in more or less 

light .. to fit glasses to crepusculine observations. 1876 
G. Meredith Beauch. C^rn'r (1889) 309 The line of downs 
ran luminously edged against the i>early morning sky, 
with its dark landward face crepusculine yet clear in every 
combe. 

t B. sb. The (morning) twilight. Obs. 

1S49 Compl. Scot. 53 In the momyng, .it is callit lucifer, 
be cause it auancis the day befor the crepusculine, 

Crepusculous (kri'pt^-skiwbs), a. [f. L, ere- 
puscul-um + -0V8.] Of the nature of twilight; 
dim. dusky, indistinct, [lil. and 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 343 A clo.se apprehension 
of the one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light and 
crepusculous glance of the other. 166s Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. xxii. 140 The beginnings of Philosophy were in a cre- 
pusculous obscurity ; and its yet scarce past the Dawn. 
182a Eliza Nathan Langreath II. 268. 

11 Crepusculnm (kri'p2?-ski«l2;m). [L, « twi- 
light, a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, creperum darkness.] Twilight, dusk. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. ix. xxiv. 361 The euentyde 
highte Crepusculum. .whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by- 
twene lyght and derknesse. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy iii. 
xxiii, The same time . .That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
1638 Wilkins Neve World i. (1684) 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepusculum, or Twi- 
light. 1840 De Quincey Rhet. Wks. X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculum between ancient and 
modern history. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 313 
The twilight too, that long Arctic crepusculum, seemed., 
di^roportionally increased in its duration. 

Gres., cresc., Musky abbrev. of Crescendo. 
Cresce, var. of Crease and sb.^ increase, 
t CreSCeHCe. Obs. [ad. L. creseenlia, f. cres- 
cent-em ; see Crescent and -encb. Cf. OF. ereis- 
sanccy mod.F. croissance."] Growth, increase. 

x6oz Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe, there is but one operation of nature. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus* Arckidoxis i. ix. 129 There are found to be 
many superfluous Crescences. 1736 Brooke Univ. Beauty 
in. ^2 And towards the morn's attractive crescence bend. 

11 Crescendo (kr^e-ndd^'i. Mus. [It. crescendo 
increasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase;— L. 
crescHre (cf. next).] 

1 . A musical direction indicating that the tone is 
to be gradually increased in force or loudness 
(abbrev. cres.y cresc.). As sb. : A gradual increase 
of volume of tone in a passage of a piece of music ; 
a passage of this description. 

1776 ‘J* Collier ' Trav. 60, 1 stood still some time to 
observe the diminuendo and crescendo. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Ar«j.III.53o Domenico Ma2zocchi[i626-4o]. .first, .invented 
characters of crescendo, dhninuendo, etc. i8ia W. Crotch 
Elevt. Phts. Comp. 112 The peculiar characteristic of the 
piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
rinforzando, etc. 1826 R. A. R. in Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 1171 Let thesenotes be played. -with perfect crescendos 
and diminuendoes. 1889 Chambers* Cycl, 1 1 1. 557 The swell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect crescendo. 

b. transf, A gradual increase in loudness of voice. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr, 11 He has not the force.. to 

represent the climbing crescendo of unjust anger and de- 
spairing sarcasm. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales* Garden- 
Party 45 ‘Do you mean that Sir Henry is dead?’ inter- 
posed Susan, in a gradual crescendo. 

c. Jig. A progressive increase in force or effect. 
1785 in Sel. Papers Twining Family (1887) 123 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, I think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
you. 1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors v. 205 Its chief 
merit as a play is the crescendo of its interest. 1886 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest. 

d. attrib. or as adj. 

s8s9 Sat. Am VII. 430/2 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission together. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lymie II. iii. 70 ‘ Borrow one !' said Dicky 
in a crescendo tone of amazement. 

Crescent (kre'sent), sb. Forms ; a. 4-7 cres- 
sant, 5 cressaunt, 5-7 cressent, (8 cresent) ; 
18. 6-7 croissant, 7 croy-, croisant ; 7. 7- cres- 
cent. [ME. cressanty in i6tb c- also croissant, 
a. OF. croissant y mod.F, croissant (:— L. crescent- 
eni)y pr. pple. of OF. creistre, mod. crottre:—L, 
cresc^e to grow. In 1 7th c. assimilated to the L. 
spelling, already used in the adj. ; see next 


L. crescens meant simply ‘growing, waxing*; Columella 
has Inna crescens, the waxing moon, luna decrescens, the 
waning moon ; but these words had no reference to shape ; 
sense 2 was a mediaeval development, app. in French.] 

1 . The w'axing moon, during the period between 
new moon and full. [Cf, OF. croissant the waxing 
of the moon, the first half of the month.] Also Jig. 

^ 1530 Palsgr. 210/2 Cressent, the newe mone as long as 
it is nat rounde, cressant. 

i6zo Feltham Resolves xxviii. 88 Thus while he sinnes, 
he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 1640 
Fuller yosepFs Coat viii. 11867.) 192 They are crescents in 
their waxing, full seas in their flowing. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxxvii,A worke 'hove Nature’s power, 
To make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 

2 . The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
especially when very new or very old. 

The crescent of the waxing moon has its horns to the 
spectator’s left, that of the waning moon has them to his 
right. ^ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxxi. 489 Turned rounde like a 
croissant or newe moone. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 246 
Hee is no crescent, and his homes are inuisible 161* 
Cotgr., Croissant, the halfe-moone; in Blazon, a Cressant. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 24 If the higher 
home of the said croisant be more obscure and darke than 
the lower. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fil. xliv. 232 Phoebe’s 
pale cresent. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 349 The bright 
crescent of the moon. 1842 Tennyson A udley C., A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf Twilights 
of airy silver, 

3 . A representation or figure of this phase of the 
moon ; a, as an ornament or embellishment. 
(App. the earliest sense in English.) 

*395 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 132 Super feretrum Sancti 
Wilfridi de diversis ornamentis per dictum Johannem 
deauratis viz. j cure et j anulo et j cressant ex dono Willelmi 
Bedell. 1483 Caih. Angl. 81/1 A Cressent a bowte nek, 
torques, lunula, 1548 Hall Chron. 74 b, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of lue busshes. 
1647 R. S>XAnvtQVi yuvenal 127 On his black shooe a silver 
cressent ’s worn. 1883 Bible (R.V.) Judg. viii. 21 Gideon 
. .took the crescents that were on their camels’ necks, 
b. Her. as a charge; see qnot. 1882. 

1485 Bk. Si. Alban's, Her. B iij b, The ix. baage is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone. c 1500 Sc, Poem 
Heraldry 44 in Q. Elk, Acad., etc. 95 The fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son deffer[e]nt, quhiche a labelle ; a cres- 
sent the secound ; third a moiet, etc. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars n. xxiv. The Noble Percy . . With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guiae-home came. 1882 Cvssa^s Her. 102 A Half- 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent.. A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards^ the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, DecrescenL 

e. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and used within their dominions as 
a military and religious symbol ; hence jdg. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been to Christendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to sym- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposed to the Cross as the symbol 
of Christianity, 

The attribution of the crescetii by modem writer.? to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological error. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 117 Selim Em- 
perour of Turkic gaue for his deuice a croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and enlarge- 
ment of empire. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 162 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant, .as a Religious symbole, 
is. .commonly set on the top of their Meschits, Seraglias, 
Turrets and such like. 16. . Marvell Britannia ^ Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish cres- 
cent and the Persian sun. *6^ Scanderheg Rediv. iv. 90 
The Crescent gave way to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces. ‘ 1789 Mbs. Piozzi yourn, France II. 43 Why do 
you dress up one . . with a turban and crescent ? 1811 Scott 
Vis. Don Roderick i.xxvii, Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray. 1823 Lockhart Anc. Sp. Ball., Flight fr. 
Granada ii, 1 )own from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung, 1853 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist, iv. 120 To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe. 

d. used as the badge of an order of knighthood 
or as a decorative order. 

An order of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily in 1268, and revived or reinstituted by 
Rend of Anjou in 1464, A Turkish decoration or order of 
the Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
after the Battle of Aboukir in 1799, being first conferred on 
Nelson. 

4 . A figure or outline of anything of this shape. 

[1572 Gascoigne Flowers (R.), The Christian crew came 

on in forme of battayle pight, And like a cressent cast them- 
selues preparing for to fight. 1653 H. CooAXitr.Pmio's Trav. 
xxiv. 88 A very fair Port.. extending it self in the form of 
a Crescent.] 1672 Descr. Lake M Geneva in Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5043 This Lake hath the figure of a Croissant.. This 
Croissant where ’tis largest, which is from Merges to 
Thonon, is about Five good Leagues over.^ 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I, 130 The breast is distinguished by a 
crescent of pure white. 1837 Disraeli Venetia i. i, 'The 
centre of a crescent of woods. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 
281 As they came near they bent their line into a crescent. 

6. A row of houses built in the form of the inner 
bow of a crescent moon or arc of a circle. 

First used in the name of ‘ the Royal Crescent ' at Bath, 
afterwards used elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide 45 Old Stucco has just sent A 
plan for a house to be built in the Crescent. 1788 Birm. 


Gas. 17 Nov., A plan, elevation and section of the intended 
building to be called the Crescent. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
II. xxxv. 163 There were blown into the Crescent a sedan- 
chair, with Mrs. Dowler inside. 1868 Lessons M id. Age 299 
1 he hand.some streets, crescents and terraces which form 
the west end of Glasgow. 

6. A small crescent-shaped roll of bread. (HS.) 

a:886 Century Mag. XXXII. 939^ At noon I bought two 

crisp ‘ cresicents *, which I ate sometimes at a shop counter. 

7. A Turkish musical instrument consisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamented with a crescent on the 
top, and bearing bells or jingles. 

In mod. Diets. 

8 . A disease in a horse’s foot (see quots.). 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s v., Crescents, .are really no- 
thing but the Bones of the little Foot that has left its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and the Sole at the Toe appears 
round, and the Hoof above shrinks in. 1823 Crabb Techn. 
Diet., Crescent, a defect in the foot of a horse when the 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sole outwards. 

9. Dace-making. iSeequot.) 

1882 Caulfield Diet. Needle’imrk s.v., These crescents are 
raised Cordonnets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separate pieces of work together. 

10. Comb.y as crescent -formed, -lit, -pointed, 
-shaped adjs. ; crescent-like , -wise advs. 

<2 X63Z Drayton Wks. II. 761 (Jod.) As, crescentlike, the 
land her breadth here inward bends, 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) I. 316 Keel crescent-sha]^ed, compressed. s8oi 
Southey Thalaba iii. xxxviii, The Sun, Whose crescent- 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

Crescent (kre'sent), a. [ad. L. crescent- em, 
pr. pple. of crescHe to grow, increase : see -ent. 
In II mostly attrib. use of prec.] 

I. 1. Growing, increasing, developing. (Often 
with some allusion to the moon.) 

1574 Hyll Conject. Weather i, When all cressent things 
do bud forth. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL 11. i. 10 My powers 
are Cressent, and my Auguring hope Sayes it will come to 
th’ full, ^^x6^4 Crakanthorp Vigil. Dormitans 188 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Antichrist regnant. 1834 
WoRDsw. Linss on Portrait 47 Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness serene X845 De Quincey Cole- 
ridge opium Wks. 1890 V. 196 The wrath of Andrew, 

J ireviously in a crescent state, actually dilated to a pleni- 
unar orb. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 447 There is many a youth, 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am And overcome it. 

II. 2. Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 
vexo-concave, lunulate. 

1603 Holland Pluiarcke's Rom. Quest . 33 The 

moone. .beginneth to show herself croissant in the evening. 
X63S Pagitt Christiamgr. 100 Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 439 With these in troop Came. . Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, with cre-scent Horns. 1725 Turner in Trans. 
XXXIII. 411 An Insect, .with, .a crescent or forked Tail. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1. xi. 273 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon, i860 Russell Dia^ India I. 359 New 
Orleans is called the ‘ crescent city ' in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of the river. 

Cre'seent, v. nonce-wd. [f. Crescent j3.] 

1. trans. To form into a crescent; see Cbbscented. 

2. To border or surround crescent-wise. 

A 1809 Miss Seward Lett. VI. 195 (T.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn. 

Crescentade (kresentJ^'d). [f. Crescent sb. 
3 c. + -ADE, after crusade.'] properly, A religions 
war waged under the Turkish fiag; rhetorically, a 
jihad or holy war for Islam. 

18^ G. Duff Pol. Surv. 65 The further advance of the 
White Czar may yet be met by a crescentade, j) reached from 
the Caspian far away into the least known regions of China. 
1884 Standard 14 Nov. 5/4 He would then lead a cres- 
centade to drive the English out of Egypt. x888 M. Mac- 
CoLLin Contemp. Rev. Apr. 541 This reactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be- 
yond the Koran. 

Hence Crescenta'der. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his crescentaders. 

Crescexited (kre'sented),///. a. [f. Crescent 

rA + -ED.] 

1. Formed as a crescent or new moon, 

1818 Keats Endym. iv. 432 ’Tis Dian*s : lo ! She rises 
crescented. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. iii. 25 The cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay. X876 G. F. Chambers 
Astron, i iv. 60 Becoming more and more crescented, it 
approaches the inferior conjunction. 

2. Ornamented, or charged, with crescents. 

1818 Todd Diet. s.v. Crescent v., The old heraldick ad- 
jective crescented, i. e. having a crescent. 

3. Adorned with the crescent moon, nonce-use. 

4? 1825 Beddoes Apotheosis Poems 98 Crescented night, 
and amethystine stars, And day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens, Flow on for ever 1 

Crescentic (kresemtik), a. [f. L. crescent-em, 
taken in sense of Crescent sb, + -ic.] Having the 
form of a crescent or new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 308/1 A large crescentic mem- 
braneous flap, or valve. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. 
IV. App, 364 Feathers . . tipped with crescentic spots of white. 

Crescentically (krese-ntikali), adzt. [f. prec. 
+ -AL + -LT.] Crescent- wise, 

1873 Trans. Amer, Philos. Soc. XIII. 113 Fifth, segment 
truncate, sixth crescentically emarginate. 

Crescentiform (kr^se'ntifprm), a. [f. L. 
crescent-em-k-'iJ)TtG^^ Shaped like a crescent; 
crescent-shaped. In mod. Diets. 
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' Crescentoid (kre^sSntoid), a. ' '[f. Ceisoent 

+ -OTD.] * prec. 

18S7 E. D. Cope Origin Fiitesi 250 NeitKer kind of 
tubercles crescentaid, but united in pairs. 

Cresciire (kre'siv), a. [f. h, crm-ere to grow 
+ -IVE.] Growing, in the growing stage. 
iS 65 Drant Wail. Tlurim. Kvijb, The dragons. .With 
propper brestes .. do nurse thej’-r cresyve yonge. 1S99 
Shak.s. Hen. V, 1. i. 66 Vnseene, yet cressiue in his 
facultie. 1824, T. Hogg Carnation 203 To. .renovate their 
cresdve faculties. 

t Crese, ? To crease ; or to crush. 

n420 Pallad. on Hnsh. v. 77 Thai wol be crispe her 
seede yf that me crese, Or with a roll or feet hem sprongen 
brese. 

Crese, obs. f. Crease ; var. of Creese. 
Cre‘sliawl:- dial. [perh. formed after F. <r;w- 
kestrel.] The kestrel. 

1802-33 Montagu i?zV/, 275 Kestrel, Cresbawk, 

1885 SwAiNsoN Pn)z/. Names Bh'dSf Creshawk Cornwall). 

Cresliett, obs. f. Cresset. . 

Oresme, Cresment: see Chrism, Ceeasement. 
Cresol (kre's^l). Chem. Also cressol. [f. 
cr&s- modification of initial part of creos-ote-\- 
-Ob.] An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene group 
(C^HjO), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coal-tar and creosote. 

There are three isomeric sxibstances having this composi- 
tion, distinguished as ortho-^ meta~y and fara-cresol. _ 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 413 Cressol^ a crystallizable 
solid, homologous with phenol. 187a Watts Did. Chem. 
VI. 508 The red powder known in commerce as Victoria- 
yellow or Aniline-fOrange is a nearly pure salt of dinitro- 
cresoL 

Hence Cre'soleue, CsHgCH^O, a product of coal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, used to impregnate 
the air in sick-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
€reso*tic a. in {ortho-, para^, meta-) cresoHc add 
(CgHgOs), obtained from the corresponding cresols. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. 106 Cresoticadd produces 
a deep violet colour with sesquichlorate of iron. 

Cresom, obs. f. Chrisom. 

Cress (kres). Forms: i cresse, C0rse,cmrse, 
1-6 kerse, 4 carse, crasse, kers, cros, 4-8 
cresse, 6 kars, 6-7 karsse, 6- cress. PI. i -an, 
2~5 -en; 5-6 kersis, 5- cresses, 6-7 creeses 
(still tf/tr/,). [OE. cresse, cerse == OhG. *kressa 
fern., MDu., MLG. kerse, Du. (also MLG. 
karse, LO. (Bremen) OHG. chressa i. 

{chresso ml)y MHG. and mod.Ger. kresse, app. of 
native origin :—OTeut. *krasjdn-, from root of 
OHG, chresan to creep, as if ‘ creeper k The Da. 
karse, Sw. krasse, Norw. kars, Lettish kresse, Russ. 

appear to be adopted from Ger. P'or the 
metathesis of r, in cresse, cerse, cf. Grass. 

The synonymous Romanic words, It. crescione, F. cresson, 
Picard kerson, Cat. med. L. crissonus (9th c. Littrd) 

are generally held to be from German, though popularly 
associated with L. crescere to grow_ (as if from a L. type 
cresci3n-e}n) with referen ce to the rapid growth of the plan t. ] 

1 . The common name of various cruciferous 
plants, having mostly edible leaves of a pungent 
Favour. (Until 19th c. almost always in pi. ; 
sometimes construed with a verb in the singular.) 

a. spec. Garden Cress, Lepidium sativttm, or 
Watercress, Nasturtium o^inale. 

ayoo [see b]. c 1000 Sax. Leecltd. I, 116 ©eos wyrt. .^e 
man nasturcium, & oSrum naman casrse nemneS. Ibid.W. 
68 Do earban to and cersan and smale netelan and beowyrt. 
1393 Langl./’./*/. C, IX.322 Withcarses[!z.r. crasses, cresses] 
and oJ>er herbes. c 1420 Pallad. on H usb. n, 2 1 8 Now cresses 
sowe. c 1450 A (^/S/2fzr(Anecd.Oxon.)39 Cressiones, gall, cres- 
soun-s, anglice cressen. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (rS4t) 9 b, 
Onyons, Rokat, Karses [1561 Kersis], 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbes 55 Nasturtium is called .. in englishe Cresse or 
Kerse. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lix. 623 Cresses are com- 
monly sowen in all gardens. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. 
(1729) 193 Sow also Carrots, Cabbages, Cresse.s, Nastur- 
tium. 1730-^ Bailey (foIio\ Cresses, an Herb us’d in 
Sallets ; It has no Singular Number. 1770 Goldsm. Des^. 
Fill. 132 To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory 59 The brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 1855 — Brook^ 
i8i, I loiter round my cresses^ 

b. With defining words, applied to many dif- 
ferent cruciferous plants, and occasionally to plants 
of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour 
or appearance : as 

American or Belleisle Cress, Barharea prascox ; Australian 
C.= Golden C. ; Bank C., Sisymbrium officinale, also Bar- 
harea prsecox Bastard C., Thlaspi arvense'. Bitter C., the 
genus Cardamine, esp. C amara', Brown C. — Watercress ; 
Churl’s C., Lepidimtt campestre ; Cow-C. :=prec. ; also He- \ 
losciadium lutdiflomim and Veronica Beccabwiga (Brit- & 
Hoik); Dock-d, Lapsana communis', French C., Bar- 
barea vulgaris ; Garden C., Lepidhtm sativu7fi ; Golden C, 
a variety of prec.; Indian C, the genus Tropseolum; 
Lanrb’s C., Cardamvte hirsuia\ Land C., Barharea vul- 
garis, B. prsecox, and Cardamine hirsuta ; Meadow C,, 
Cardamine pratensis". Mouse-ear C., Arabis Thaliana', 
Penny-C., Thlaspi arvense'. Pepper-C., Teesdalia nudi- 
caulis (Miller Plant-n .) ; Peter’s C., Crithmum maritimum 
(Trea.s. Bot.); Rock C., the %exxa^jAraiis', also Crithmum 
maritimum (Treas, Bot.l ; Spanish C., Lepidium Carda- 
snines*, Spnxyg O., Cardamine rhomboidea'. Swine’s C., 
Senebiera Coronopus ; Thale C., Arabis Thaliana ; Tooth- 
C., the genus Dentaria ; Tower C. , A rabis T urrita', ToWn 
C, Lepidium sativum', Violet C., lonopsidium acaule'. 
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, Wall C., the genus Arabis*, Wart C.= Swine’s Cres.s; 
Winter G., the genus Barharea ; Wild C., species of Thlaspi ; 
Yellow Q., Nasturtium pahcstre and N. amphibium. 

ayoo Epbial Gloss. 676 Nasturcimn, tunncrQssa. a 800 
Lffiztrt Gloss. 676 Nctsturdttm, leccressae. c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. II. 94 Eacersan jetrifula oS 3 e geseoS on buteran. 
C TdpQ Diber Cocomtm (18621 42 Town cresses, and cresses 
that growene in flode. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 44 

Irio is named in greeke Erisimon,in englishe wynter cresse. 
1362 — Herbal ii. 20 b, It may be called in Englishe way- 
cresses, wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the herbe 
is good for the sciatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixiv. 95 We 
do now call it Coronopus PuelltJ. .in some places of Eng- 
i land they call it Swynescressis- /bid, v. lix. 623 This herbe 
is called.. in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
Cresses, /bid. v. Ixii. 627 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse in 
ta.ste. 1^97 Gerard Herbal n. xiv. (1623) 253 This beauti- 
ful plant is called - .in English Indian Cresses. Ibid., Banke 
! Cresses is found in stonie places. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vii. 358 Water-Cresse, or Karsse, is.. of like nature, .as 
Towne-Karsse is. 17x1 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
381 The large<?t of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress. 1851 Balfour Bot. % 822 The unripe fruit of Tropse- 
olum mnjus, common Indian cress, has been pickled and 
used as capers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 347 Australian Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Lepi- 
dmm sativum. 

f 2 . As the type of something of little worth or 
significance ; in such phrases as not worth a cress 
{kerse), not to count (a tiling at a cress. Obs. (Cf. 
ritsh, straw.) 

c 1323 E. E. Alia. P. A. 343 For anger gaynez J>e not a 
cresse. 1377 Langl, P. PI. B. X. 17 Wisdome and witte 
now is nou5t worth a cause [v. r. kerse], c 1380 Sir Fermnb. 
5443 Pe Amerel ne dredep hym no5t-.]7e value of a kerse. 
C1386 /Miller's 7’. 570 Of paramours ne sette he 

nat a kers, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at 
a cres. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., ^scress-Jlower, -green, -taste ; 
cress-rocket, a name for the cruciferous genus 
Vella { Treas. Bot. 1S66). 

X707 Floyer Phpsic. Pulse-watch 23^ The Cresse Tastes, 
!Mustard-Seed, Spirit of Scurvy-Grass. 1813 Hogg Queen's 
Wake a. Wks. (1876) 32 And pu’ the cress-flower round the 
spring. 1883 Casselts P'am, Mag. Oct. 698/a The velvet is 
the new cress-green, .known by the name of * cresson 

Cress, var, of Crease, Crests ; obs. fl Ceeese. 
Cressant, -ent, obs. ff. Cbescent. 

Oressed (kre'sM, krest), a. [f. Cress + -ED 2.] 
F uriiished or adorned with cresses. ; 

x86o Ruskin 3fod. Paint. V. vil iv. 139 Cressed brook 
and ever-eddying river. 

tCre’SSer. Obs. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 
1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. F 366 If any 
thing groweth hot and boileth, hee keeleth it with a cresset 
\trulla fuiaf], lest it boyle over. 

Cresset (kre'set). Also 4 crassete, 5 cres- 
cette, cresette, cressete, -yt, 5-6 cressette, 5-7 
-ett, 6 cr0s(s)lLett(e, 7 cressit. [a. OF, craicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense.] 

1 . A vessel of iron or the like, made to hold 
grease or oil, or an iron basket to hold pitched 
rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
mounted on the top . of a pole or budding, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a historical 
word ; in actual use applied to a fire-basket for 
giving light on a wharf, etc. 

1370 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) II. 130,5 long cress-set, 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 217 A pot of erthe, in which he tatn 
A light brenning in a cresset, c 1477 Caxton fason 
85 The cite as light; as it had ben daye by the clarte. .of 
torches, cresettes and other fires. 1323 X0. Berners 
Froiss. L cccc. 694 The erle ..was comyng..with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1533 Cover- 
dale Ecclus. xlviii. i Then stode vp Elias the prophet as a 
fyre, and his worde brent like a creshett. 1574 tr. 3/ar- 
lorat's Apocalips 29 As a cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen a far of. 1636 Glossogr., Cresset, an old 

word used for a Lanthorn or burning beacon. 1667 Milton 
P. L. I. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and As- 
phaltus. 1782 Falconer Shipwr. in. 202 Where beau- 
teous Hero from the turret’s height Display’d her cresset. 
1814 Scott Z.//, of Isles i. xxiv. Soon the warder's cresset 
shone. 1853 Dickens Reprinted Pieces (1866) 221 Here 
and there, a coal fire in an iron cresset blazed upon a 
wharf. 

t b. A cavity in a cresset-stone. Ohs. 

1393 Rites ^ Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 72 A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought ..being ever 
filled and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
light to the Monks. 

2 . iransf.scDAJig.', ci. torch. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1831) 445 Unto the 
spiritual world the cresset is thy wisdom, x^i M arbeck 
Bk. qf Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saie of lohn Baptist, 
that he was a burning and biasing cresset.^ 1604 Drayton 
Ow/4? 1140 The bright Cressit of the Glorious Skie. 1826 
Scott Woodst.x-xxm, The moon, .hung her dim dull cresset 
in the heavens, Bryant Constellations 13 The re- 

splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted, 

3 . Coopering. A fire-basket used to char the in- 
side of a cask, 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

4 . local. *A kitchen utensil for setting a pot 
over the fire’ (Bailey (folio), 1730^6). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cresset-lafnp*, cresset- 
stone, a fiat stone with cup-shaped hollows for 
holding grease to be burnt for light See also 
Cbesset-ught. 

1875 WmsuixSiUnce 4r V-^ v. 90 The stars its cresset lamps. 


fOresset, cress. See List of Spurious PVords.J. 
Cresset, obs. var. of Creese, Malay dagger, 
t Cre'SSet-ligllt* Obs. or arch. A blazing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset ; a beacon-light 
1323 in Vicar/s Anat. (1888^ App. iii. 170 To be furnyssed 
with his Watche. . with Cressett light borne before them. 
1387 Fleming Holinshed III. 1271/2 John Cassimere 

. .conueied by cresset light and torch light to sir Thomas 
Greshams house. 1610 // istrio-m. ii. 269 Come Cressida, my 
Cresset light, Thy face, doth shine both day and night. 1729 
Shelvocke Arti/lery v. 356 Those who .. ran about like 
mad People with Cresset-Lights of Sulphur and Dirt. <21835 
Motherwell Merry Gallazit, In the Midnight Watch . . 
When cresset lights all feebly burn. 

Cressol, var oi Cresol. 

II CressoB. (krgs^n). [Fr. ; Cress.] 
fl. = Cress. Ohs. rai-e. 

1637 Tomlinson Disp. 13 As much abhorred Cab- 

bages, as himself did the Cressons. 

2 . A shade of green used for ladies’ dresses. 

1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Get. 698/2 The velvet is the 
new cress-green . . known by the name of ‘ cresson ’ or water- 
cress. 1884 GirVs Own I^aper 29 Nov. 136/1 The newest 
green-s are called cre.s.son and * fir-green *. 

Crasswort (kre-swfiit). Bot. [CRESS.] Abook- 
name for any plant of the N.O. 

1854 Lindley Sch.Bot. (ed. 14I 32 Order V. Cruciferscj 
or Brassicaceas — Cressworts. 1882 Garden 12^ Jmie 439/3 
Hutchinsia petrsea is an early spring Cresswort. 

Cressy (kre*si), a. [f. Cress + -y.] Abounds 
ing in cresses. 

1859 Ruskin T wo Paths 214 Rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks. 1839 Tennyson Geraint Enid 1324 Cressy islets 
white in flower. 


Cressyl, -ic, var. of Cresyl, -ic. 

Crest (krest), sb."^ Forms: 4-7 ereste, 4- 
crest ; also 4-6 creest(e, 4-7 crist(e, 5 krest(ej 
creyste, 5-7 creast, 6 Sc. creist. [ME. a. OF. 
cp‘este (13th c. in Littrd, also creiste), moA.!' . crite, 
= Pr., Sp., It. oesta L. crista tuft, plume.] 

1 . A ‘comb’, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 
crescence, upon an animal’s head. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 197 (Matz.) He.. had 
anon igrowe a spore on. he kg, and a crest on he heed, as it 
were a cok. 1398 — Barth. I) e P. R. xviii. xxxiii. (1495) 
795 A certen fysshe hauynge a cre.ste lyke to a sawe. 1393 
Gower Cozif, II. 329 A iappewinke made he was . . And on 
his heed there stont upright. A crest in token of a knight; 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 102 Creste, of a byrdys hede, cirrus. 
1513 Douglas Mneis xn. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steir. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 525 Oft he 
[the .serpent] bowd His turret Crest. ^ 1781 Cowper 
476 I 'he subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Locksley Hall 18 In the Spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

b. fig. In phrases, sucli as to erect, elevate, hi 
fall ones crest, used as a symbol of pride, self- 
confidence, or high spirits. Cf. Crestfallen. 

1531 Tindale Zjt/. I fohn 27 When the byshoppes sawa 
that . . they beganne to set up theyr crestes. ^ i6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. If Cr. 1. iii. 380 And make him fall His crest. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World in. 80 Then began the Argives to let 
fall their crests and sue for peace. i70 'Qxjvt.KB, Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 318 That this faction does ..erect its crest 
upon the engagement. ^ 1831 Gallenga Italy 481 After a 
short explanation. . their crests fell, and -.all went away 
satisfied. 

c. Any feathery-like tuft or excrescence : aj)- 
plied e.g. to the tail of a comet. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comata, 

is, a sterre wij? a brist shynynge crest. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. 
VI. cxlix. 133, .Xi, blasynge starrys, or.ii, starrys with crestis. 

2 . An erect plume or tuft of feathers, horse-hair, 
or the like, fixed on the top of a helmet or head- 
dress; any ornament or device worn there as a 
badge or cognizance. 

c 1380 Sir Ferwnb. 622 A 1 anoneward }>e helm an hej ys 
crest a bar adoun & j?® cercle of gold |jat sat J>er-bey. ci43^ 
Torr. Portugal 1128 The creste, that on his hede shold 
stond, Hit was all gold shynand. 1605 Camden Rem,, 
Armories (R.), Creasts being the ornaments set on the 
eminent toppe of the healmei.. were vsed auntiently to 
terrific the enemy, aiid therefore were strange deuises or 
figures of terrible shapes. 1824 Macaulay A thousand 
knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 1874 
Whittier Eagle's Quill from Lake Superior ix, War- 
chiefs with riieir painted brows. And crests of eagle wings. 

3 . Her. A figure or device (originally borne by a 
knight on his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or chapeau, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms ; also used separately, as a cog- 
nizance, upon articles of personal property, as a 
seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 

^ As it represents the ornament worn on the knight’s helmet, 
it cannot properly be borne by a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It is a vulgar error to speak of 
the arms or shields of such bodies as crests.) 

<2x400-50 Alexander 1837 (Ashmole MS.) To Darius., 
enditis he a pistill, A crest clenly inclosid put consayued his 
wordi.s. 1431 £. E. Wills {1882) 88 A faire stone of Marble 
with my creste, myn armes, my vanturs- 137a Bossewell 
{titles, 'Workes of Armorie deuided into three Bookes, en- 
tituled. .of Cotes and Creastes. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. 
i. 226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? 1622 Peach am 
Compl, Gentl. i. (1634) 15 Mine old Host at Arnhem . . 
changed his Coate and Crest thrice in a fortnight. 1837 
Howrrx Rur. Life ii. iv. (1862J 120 A crescent, — the crest of 
the Northumberland family. 

b. fig- 

c 1423 Rest. Church 66 in Leg. Rood (187 1) 212 Whan kyngis 
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sone bare fleissMy creste. Lyly MT'das v, li, Melan* i 

choly is the creast of courtiers' armes. i 6 $o Bulwer 
A ntkropomeL 373 Who have nothing but long N ails as the 
Crests of idle Gentility. 

4 . The apex or ‘cone’ of a helmet; hence, a 
helmet or head-piece. 

c 1325 Coer de Z. 275 Upon hys crest a raven stode. c 1386 
Chaucer Sir Tkojpas 195 Vpon his crest he bar a tour. 24. . 
Voc. in Wn-Wiilcker 782 Hie comis, a crest. 1390 Spen- 
ser F» Q. I. ii. II On his craven crest A bounch of heares 
discolourd divers! y. iS95 Shaks. in i. 317 There 

stucke no plume in any English Crest, That is remoued by 
a staffe of France. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 088 On his crest 
Sat horror plum'd. 1740 Somerville n. 416 On 

his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (.1864) I. 22 The feathers that danced on his crest. 

5 , The head, summit, or top of anything. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xx\dii. 23 Two goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shalt putte in either creeste of the broche, 1513 
Douglas Prol. 128 Hevyhlylylleis .. Oppynnyt 

and schew that creistis redymyte. 163a Eithgow Trav, 
(1682) 71 The Northern wind.. doth first murmur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest with some greater 
strength. 1635 Quarles EmhUms v. xi, The drooping 
crests of fading flowTs. 1859 Tennyson Enid 827 The 
giant tower, from whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 

f oodly hills of Somerset. 1871 Rossetti Troy Town, xii, 
lis arrow’s burning crest. 

b. esp. The summit of a hill or mountain. 
c 1340 Gaw. <S* Gr. Knt. 731 ]?er as claterande fro }>e crest 
|>e colde borne renhez. ? zr 1400 882 Appone 
the creste of the cragge. 1470-83 Malory v, And 

wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 83 The very pitch and crest of the hill,, the Scyto- 
tauri do hold. 1681 Cotton Wond, Peake s : At a high 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest O’re looks the Marshy 
Prospect. 1799 Wellington in Oxvcw. Desp. L 22 Strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rocky ridge. 1818 Shelley 
Kev. Islam iv. xxxii, O'er many a mountain chain which 
rears It.s hundred crests aloft. 

c. 7^. The most excellent, the crown. 7‘are. 

<;i323 E* E. Alia* P. A. 853 Of spotlez perlezl?a[y] beren 
J>e creste. 1838 De Quincey The Ave 7 iger'^\i.%. 1890 XII. 
239 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of 
the whole. 1873 All Samis xQxit of holy 

days the crest.. All-Saints. 

6. Arch. The finishing of stone, metal, etc., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like ; 
a cresting ; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle, b. Short for crest-lik (see 1 1). 

1430 Lydg. ChroH, Troy it. xi, To reyse a wall With 
batayling and crestes marciall. 1513 IPill of % Hutton 
(Somerset Ho.), Crest of the Highe Aulter. c 1330 Ld. 
Berners A rik, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 1S8 Than Arthur, .siypped 
downe thereby tyll he came to the crest of the wall. 1596-7 
; S. Finche in Ducarel Croydon App. (1783) 155 The 

I crests as heigh for the safegarde of the windoes. x6oi Hol- 

land Pliny il. 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crests indeed. 1610 W . F olkingham A rt of Survey i. vii, 14. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 537 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses . . and upon the Crests of Walls. 1866 Rogers 
Agrlc. 4 * Prices I. xx.^491 As a rule, crests cost as much by 
the hundred as plain tiles do by the thousand. 

7 . An elevated rjdge. a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side ; the summit line of 
a col or pass j the ridge of a hedge-bank or the 
like. b. Fortif. The top line of a parapet or 
slope, c. A balk or ridge in a field between two 
furrows, d. The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave ; the highest part of any undulation. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 102 Cre3’'ste, of londe eryyde, porca. 
i8w E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. OiX Four feet and a 
half below the crest of the Parapet. ^ 1830 Layard Nineveh 
viL 15T Two vast rocks formed a kind of gateway on the 
crest of the pass. 1834 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. i. 19 
Crests, cradges, and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hold 
off fen-waters. 1864 Earl Derby Iliad iv. 485 First curls 
the rufll'd sea With whit’ning crests. 1863 Geikie .Siw. 4: 

! Geol. Scot. vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridge it 

I narrows into a mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into 

i the glens on either side, xSjB Hvxlky Physiogr. 

8. The ridge or surface line of the neck of a 
i horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 

the mane which this part bears. 

1 1392 Shaks. Veft. 4* Ad. 272 His braided hanging mane 

I Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end. 1614 Mark- 
ham i. i. (1668) 2 Chuse a honse with a deep 

} neck, large crest. 1724 No. 6286/3 Stolen. . a.. 

I Gelding.. with Saddle Spots upon his Crest, zz 1849 Sir R. 

VI ILSON A uio&iog. (iBSz)!. ii. 89 My little mare received . . 
a musket-ball through the crest of her neck. 1872 Ruskin 
Eaglds N. I 227 The crest, which is properly the mane of 
lion or horse. 

t b. The dewlap of an ox. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 58 A long, thick, and 
soft neck ; his crest descending down to the knee. 

9 . A raised ridge on the surface of any object. 
1611 CoTGR. s. V. Areste^ The Crest, of a sword, &;c.; a 
sharpe rising in the middle thereof. 

b. Aiiat. A ridge running along the surface of 
a bone, as the fronted, occipital, parietal (or sa- 
gittal) crests of the skull, the lacrymal, nasal., and 
turbinated crests in the face, the iliac, pubic, and 
tibial crests, etc. 

1828 Stark Ele 7 n. Nat. Hist. I. 152 Horns . . slightly bent 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest passing behind 
them. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 149 These sur- 
faces are separated by three edges. The anterior, .is called 
I the Crest {crista tihim), 1872M1VART Elem. Anat. 178 'The 

' ilium has a wide outer surface, the upper border of which 

is termed the ‘ crest 


0. Dental crest i *the ridge of epithelium which, 
at the earliest stage, of the development of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, and from the 
lower layers of which the enamel organ is de- 
veloped ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. i$S 2 ). 

d. Dot. and Zool. A formation resembling a 
crest or ridge, on the surface of an organ. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. i. ( 1633 ) 2 Leafe, Sheath, eare, or 
crest. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 145 The keel [of 
has. an appendage, .called technically a crest, and 
often consisting of one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
sions. 1870 Hooker 392 Luzula pilosa . . crest 

of seeds long curved tei-minal. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks’ ZzzA 540 When outgrowths occur on the seed, either 
along the raphe, .eras a cushion covering the inicropyle. . 
they are variously called Crest, Strophiole, or Caruncle. 
"hlO. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 

1483 Act X Rick. Ill, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xxiiij 
yerdes. .to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth. 

11. Comb., as crest-bearer, feather, \ front \ 
crest-like, -lopped, -wounding adjs. ; crest-board, 
a board which forms the crest or finishing of any 
projecting part of a building ; T crest-risen, 
t crest-sunk a. (cf. i b and Ckest-fallen) ; crest- 
tile, a bent tile used to cover the crest or ridge 
of a roof ; crest-wreatli (in LLerl), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/2 The united crest of F ranee 
and Navarre ..supported by two angels as *crest-bearers. 
1881 Mechanic § 985 If a gutter be made, .the front may be 
finished with a *crest-board. 1836 Todd Cy cl. Anat. 1. 291/2 
To elevate the ^crest-feathers. 1611 Cotgr., AccrestS. .zS.s,q, 
cockit, prou(k lustie, *creast-risen. 1618 Brathwait Descr. 
Death 271 Cbapfalne, *crest-sunke, drie-bon’d anatomic. 
x^qq Act xq Edw. IV, c. 3 Thaktile, roftile, ou ^crestile. 
16 1 1 Cotgr., Enfaistau, a Ridge- tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1876 Gyult Archii. Gloss, s.v., In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those which, decorated with leaves, run up 
the .sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 828 O vnfelt sore, *crest-wounding priuat scarre 1 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. xvii, 265 This *Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the 14th 
century. 

t Crest, sh^ Obs. [ad. It. cresta (and pi. 
creste) * a disease . . called the piles or hemor- 
rhoides * (Florio) ; a specific use of cresta tuft : see 
prec.] The disease called piles ; also, corns. 

1369 R. Androse tr. A lexis* Seer. iv. iii. 46 Against the 
crestes of the piles in the fundiment. xSSxSnrgions Direct. 
IX. 244 This kind of Tumor is called . .Comes in English ; 
and I thought it good; to call them Crest, because they are 
alwayes growing. 

t Crest, sb.\ cress. Obs. Forms : 5 crees, 
5-6 crest ,e, ores, cress(e. In Crest-cloth: some 
kind of linen cloth. 

z:i43o Two Cookery-hiss. 38 Take Rys..bray hem smal 
y-now ; & i>erow a crees bunte syfte hem. 1436 Pz?/. Poe 7 ns 
(Rolls) (1859) II. 164 Creste clothe, and canvasse. 1488 Will 
of Elis Brown (Somerset Ho.), A pece of new creste clothe 
conteygnyng xxiij ellys.^^ 1507 in Kerry St, Lawr., Read- 
ing (1883) 234 Paied for ij ells di. of crescloth for to make, 
Eve a cote' - xd. 1611 in Heath Grocers* Co 77 tf (1869) 92 In 
any kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth or shaddowl 

b. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

1459 Will of Lyghtfote (Somerset Ho.)^ Crestes panni 
linei vocat[i3 crestcloth. 1488 Will of Jonys. j cresse de 
cressecloth. [1866 Rogers Agrlc. 4* Prices IV. 555 In the 
earlier years the * crest’ appears to be a recognised quantity 
[of linen cloth].] 

Crest (krest), V. [fi Crest jAI Cf. Crested.] 

1. trans. To funiish with a crest ; to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building). 

c 1440 Pro 77 tp. Parv. 102 Crestyn, or a-ray^m wythe 
a creste (Pynson, or sette on a creest^ crisio. 1814 Southey 
Roderick v, The Christian hand. . had with a cro.ss Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work. 1851 Turner Dom. 
A 7 'chit. II. V. 215 The Sheriff, .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at Clarendon. 

2. To serve as a crest to; to surmount as a 
crest ; to top, to crown. 

1606 Shaks. A 7 st. ^ Cl. v. ii, 83 His legges bestrid the 
Ocean, his rear’d arme Crested the world. 179S Southey 
foan of Arcvii. ii Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
1^6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. \i. iv. iii. § 16 The clinging wood 
climbing along their ledges and cresting their summits. 

b. * To mark with long streaks, in allusion to 
the streaming hair of the crest ’ (Todd). 

1396 Spenser A Q. iv. i. 13 Like as the shining skie in 
summers night. .Is creasted all with lines of firie light. 

3. To reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 
ground, wave, etc.). 

1831 J. H. Newman Catk. in Eng., In this inquisitive age, 
when the Alps are crested, and seas fathomed. 2877 Kin.g- 
LAKE Crimea VI. vi. 75 The.. Ravine [wa^ forbiddingly 
hard to crest, i860 MayneReid in Chatfib. ymtl. XIV. 172 
As we crested each swell, we were freshly exposed to ob- 
servation. 

4. intr. To erect one’s crest, raise oneself proudly. 

dial. 

1713 Guardian. N 6. 56 F 6 The bully seemed a dungbil cock, 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft. 2791 Boswell 
folmsott s Oct. an. 1773, The old minister was standing with 
his back to the fire, cresting up erect 
6 . intr. Of waves: Tp form or rise into a crest ; 
to curl into a crest of foam. 

2830 Blackie Mschylus II. 235 Where wave on wave 
cresting on Bristles with angry breath. i88a Geikie Texl- 
bk. Geol. III. IL ii. § 6 The superficial part of the swell . .begins 
to curl and crest as a huge billow. 


Crest, obs. van of Creese, Malay dagger. 
Crested (kre-sted), ppl. a. Also 6 creasted, 
6-8 existed, [f. Crest sb. and -f -ed. Cf. OF. 
creste, L. crisldtusl\ 

1 . Furnished, topped, or adorned with a crest ; 
wearing or having a crest. 

c 1380 SirF'ertmth. 4541 With an hard crested serpen tis fel. 
2481 Caxton Myrr. n, xvi. 202 The huppe or lapwynche is 
a byrde crested, c 1620 Z, Boyd Zion’s Fio 7 mrs (1855) 135 
With cristed plumes they fiercely other smite. 1667 Milton 
P. E. VII. 443 The crested Cock. 1810 Scott Lady ML, 
I. Introd. ii, Fair dames and crested chiefs. 1851 C. L. 
Smith tr. 7 'asso ii. lxxxiv,This makes the billow smooth its 
crested head. 

b. Applied to many species of animals and 
plants distinguished by a crest ; ~ L. cristatzes, -a. 

1796 Stedman SurinatTi II. xxvii. 300 The crested eagle, 
1803 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813)11, 347 The Crested Pen- 
guins are inhabitants of several of the South Sea islands 
1861 Miss Pratt /'/zwzrr. /'/. VI. 98 Crested Dog s-t£iil. 
2882 Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The Crested Male Fern. 

G. fg. (Cf. Crest .tAI i b.) 

2618 Bolton Floras iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow; 
of Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 2737 Gray 
Bard i. i, The crested pride Of the first Edward- 

2 . Ber. Having a crest of a different tincture 
from that of the body. 

1S72 BossEWELLyi rwwrzV ii. 60 b, A Baslliske displayed, 
Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 1766-87 Porny Her. Gloss. 

3 . Having raised lines or strise, ribbed. Obs. 
2378 Lyte Dodoens i. x.\x. 42 The stalkes [of Rhubarb] are 
.straked and crested. ^ 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 268 
Mandillians. .some plaited and crested [.striped] behind. 

4 . Having a raised ridge. (See Crest sb. 9 ) 

1857 Henfrey Bot. Index, Crested petals. 1856 A. R. 
Wallace in Huxley AW. I. (1863) 40-1 Single- 

crested and double-crested skulls. 

tCre'Stel. Obs. rai'e—'^. [app. dim. of 
Crest sb. : see -el. Cf. OF. crestel, cretel a battle- 
ment] ?=» Crest. 

£•2320 Sir Besses 4175 To Beues he smot a dent ful sore, 
J>at sercle of gold & is crestel Fer in to )?e mede fel. 
Cresten> var. of Christen a. Obs., Christian, 
t Cre‘st“fall, sb. Obs. z-are. [A back-formation 
from Crest-fallen.] The distemper of a horse 
that is crest-fallen. 

1609 Rowlands Knave of ClubbesCZe,^ 44 For any lade 
he phisicke had. .The lampasse, crest-fall, withers greife. 

i Crest-fall, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.] trans. 
To make crest-fallen. 

1611 Cotgr, s. v. Rosse, It would anger a Saint, or crest- 
fall the best man lining, to be .so vsed. 

Crest-fallen (kre-st fgden), 

1. With drooping crest; hence, cs&Bt down in 
confidence, spirits, or courage ; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D iv b, O how meager and lean© 
hee lookt, so crea.st falne, that his combe hung downe to hfe 
bill. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 39 Let it make thee Crest- 
falne, 1, and alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1668 Marvell 
Corr. cv. Wks. 2872-3 II. 264 He is here a kind of decrepit 
young gentleman and terribly crest-falln. 1S60 Thackeray 
Four Georges iii. (1876) 69 Slinking back into the club some- 
what crestfallen after his beating. 

2. Oifahorse : see quot. 1725. 

1696 Lo 7 sd. Gaz. No. 3217/4 A. grey Gelding, .black manq 
and tail, and a little Crest-fallen. 1725 Bradley Fa 77 tl 
Diet., Crestfallen, a Distemper in Horses, when the Part on 
which the Main grows, which is the upp^r Part thereof, and 
call’d the Crest, hangs either to one Side or the other, and' 
does not stand upright as it ought to do. 

Hence Cre stfaTleuly adv., Cre'stfaillenness. 
1854 Lytton What will he iv. i. That ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness I 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. \. i. ii. 28 
The Squire is crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
xBoo—. Alasi II. xxiv. 125 A look of mortification and crest- 
falienness. 

Crestin, -3m, var. of Christen a. Obs., Christian, 
Cresting (kre stiq), vhl. sb. [f. Crest sb. 
(sense 6) +-in(3- A] Arch. An ornamental ridging 
to a wall or roof 

1869 Builder 18 Dec. 998 '2 The lines of a building are 
best followed by. .placing crestings where objects would be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch, 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs, .finished with ornamental tiled cresting. 

Crestless (kre-stles), a. [See -less.] With- 
out a crest ; not bearing a crest. 

2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, ii. iv. 85 Spring Crestles.se 
Yeomen from so deepe a Root ? 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xiii, Like the crestle.ss churls of England. 1891 Sta 7 idard 
14 May 5/2 Armless, and crestiess, and xnottoless. 

Orestlet (kre'stlet). nonce-wd. A little crest. 
1889 Repent. P. Wettt%vorth III. xvi. 274 The sparkling 
expanse broken, .by jets and cresdets of foam. 

t Crestmarine. Herb. Ohs. [a. F. creste- 
marim, cr&ie-snas'iTU, in 1 6th c. also criste-marinei 
in the Herbals Ci^eta marina, the first element 
being a perversion oicritkmum, Gr. KpiOfiov, fcprjO- 
fiov, in mod. Bot. Crithmtim mariti?numl\ An old 
name of Samphire. 

1363-73 Cooper TkesauTnss, Bntis, an herbe called . , of 
the Frenchmen Crestmarine, in English Sampiere. 2378 
Lyte DodaeTts v. xxi. 578 They keepe. - branches of Crest- 
marin or Sampler in brine or pickle, to be eaten lyke 
cappers. 1611 Cotgr., Creste mari 7 se, Sampier, sea Fennell, 
Crestmarine. 

t Cre’sty, a. Ohs. [f. Crest sbpi + -t.] C>f 
the nature of or affected with piles. 
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1569 R, Androse tr. Aiexzs* Seer, iv. ii. 13 Against the 
Hemerocles and crestie swellings of the fnndiment, 1598 
Florio, Crest osa, crestie, full of the piles or hemorrhoides. 
tCrestya. Obs, rare"- [a. Oh\ ttresilm, 
ereiin in same sense.] A sort of pannier. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 46S7 As gu,d ware crestyns of clathe 
|?e caryon to serue. 

t Gre-swelL Oh. [? Cf. Welt.] 

lyai Bailey, Creswell, the broad Edge or Verge of the 
Shoe-Sole, round about. 

Cresyl ikre'sil). Also cressyl. [f. 

Cres-ol + -YL.] The radical Q H 7 of cresol. 
Cre'sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Oresylic a.^ 
of cresyL in Cresylzc add 
1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 107 With pentachloride 
of phosphorus, cresylic alcohol yields chloride of cresyl, 
C7H7 CI. Ibid, A mass of slender needles of cresylate of 
potassium or sodium. 1869 E. A. Parkes Praci, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 360 The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids. 
Cret, Crete, var. of Ceeaght, Obs. 

Cretaceo- Quite 'po), combining form of Cre- 
taceous, = ‘ cretaceous and — — as in cretaceo- 
oolitic, cretaceO'tertiary adjs. 

1880 il^MSAY in Times 26 Aug. 5/4 In . . Cretaceo-Oolitic 
. .times. s88i Pe/>. Geol Explor. N, Zealand 117 The 
Cretaceo-Tertiary rocks. 

Cretaceous (,krft^*-Jos\ a. [f. L. cretace-tis 
chalk-like, chalky, f. creta chalk : see -aceous,] 

1, Of the nature of chalk ; chalky. 

ct&j$ Grew (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 1. 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm, Exienip. 119 A cretaceous Electuary. 1841-71 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
..secretes cretaceous matter, 
b. Chalk-like, humorous. 

1808 Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett, vi, I love not the creta- 
ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2. GeoL Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Cretaceous group, series, system. 
Cretaceous period : the period during which these 
strata were deposited. 

183a Dk la Beche Geol, Man. (ed. 2) 307 The cretaceous 
rocks of south-eastern England, 18^ F. C. Bakewell 
Geol. 56 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the ‘ cretaceous system ’. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 
335 During the oolitic and cretaceous periods. 
Creta'ceously adv., in the manner of chalk. 

1864 in Webster. i88a Syd. Sec. Lex., Creiaceously- 
pruinose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, obs. aphetic f. Decretals. 

cx'^ Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat. WycU/izg J)e cretals 
andpe clementyn,e.s. 

\ GTQtsXetA, pa. pple. Obsr-^ {{."L. cretdtus.’\ 

1730-6 Bailey (Folio), Creiated, chalked. 

Cretehe, obs. form of Cratch. 

Crete ^ (kift). [Cf. OF. cretin basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned' under Cradle.] 
tl. Cradle I. Ohs. 

r o Ayenh. 137 pe litei childe. .J>et wep}> ine his Crete. 

s= Cradle sb. 7 . dial. 

Kentish Dial.JCreei,z. cradle, or frame-work of wood, 
placed on a scythe when used to cut com. 1893 A nctioneeps 
Catal. Farm Sale near Minster, Kent, Scythe and crete, 
t Crete Obs. rare. The septum or division 
between the nostrils. 

1541 Copland Guy don * s Quest. Chirurg., There are . . 
other small hones lesse pryncypalles . . as'is the bone of the 
Crete that deuyde the nosethyrlles. 

Cretlie, = Crete or error for creche, Cratch. 
Cretic (krrtik\ a.t and sb. [ad. L. Cretic-us 
of Crete, Cretan, f. Creta Crete.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan ; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular metrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B. sb. 
(without capital) A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllable between two long ; » Amphimaoer. 

11586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie{hxhl) 69 Creticus of a long, 
a short, and a long, [as] daungerous.] 1603 Holland 
Plutarch* s Mar. lx\m. 1257 The Prosodiaque & also the 
Creticke. 1697 Bentley Phal. (T.), The first verse here 
ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretick. 1867 Jebb 
Sophocles* Elecira (1870) 39/1 Although itavbi not form a 
cretic foot, a spondee is still admis:dble in the 5th place, be- 
cause the word yap preceding the cretic is a monosyllable. 
xSSs GiLDERSLEEVE A’z^^arlntrod, 73 The passionate cretics 
that B.bound in that. . play [the A charnians]. 
tCretic (krrtik), Obs. rare. [f. L. creta 
chalk -»■ -ic.] Chalk-like ; of the hardness of chalk. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 302 Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 
slaty. 

f Cre*tieisni, Obs. Cretan behaviour, i. e. lying. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. v. § 2. 650 marg.. So dili- 
ent. .[an] Architect of Lies : in regard whereof I may not 
enie him the commendation of Creticisme. *656 [see Cre- 
tism]. 

Cratifaction (krztifse'kjsn). {err on. crete-.) 

[f. L. creta chalk -h - faction.] «next, 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 58 Calcareous degenera- 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. 

Cretifloatiou (krf.-tifikv^-Jan). [n. of action 
f. Cretify.] Deposition of salts of lime in a 
tissue of the animal body ; calcareous degeneration, 
1853-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 537/2 Its appearances 
sometimes approximate to those of the cretification, 1874 
Jones Pathol. Anat. 64 Saline earthy matter may 

be deposited . .inducing a .state . .named cretification. 


Creti:^ (krrtifai), v. [f. L. crUa chalk + -FT, 
repr. a L, type crettjtcdrell trans. To impregnate 
with salts of lime. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 419/2 The cretified contents of 
old abscesses. 

Cretin (krrtin). [a. F. crltin (in Encycl. 
1 754), ad. Swiss patois crestin, creitinx^-h. Christi- 
dnum Christian, which in the mod. Romanic 
langs. (as sometimes dial, in Eng.) means ^ human 
creature ’ as distinguished from the brutes ; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, though so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf, naiuraC) So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Bearn 
crestiaasQ One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and elsewhere. 

1779 W. CoxE in A nn. Reg. 11. 92 note, The species of idiots 
I have mentioned, .who are described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 239 The Cretin is hardly a human being 
. .They have all immense heads and more immense goitres. 
i8;79 Khorz Priuc.^ Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Ore'tinage. 

1820 H. Matthews Diary 0/ Invalid 314 Cretinage seems 
also to be peculiar to mountainous regions. 

Cretinism (krPtiniz’m). [f. prec. + -iSM : in 
mod.F. crHinismel\ The condition of a cretin ; a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

180X Med. yml. V. 176 Physical and moral remedies that 
may be employed in preventing the Wen and Cretinism. 
1891 Lancet 3 Oct., Cretinism is becoming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Cre'tinist. 

1858 G. Smith m Oxford Ess. 266 Some of his [Newman’s] 
party displayed in University matters something of that 
* cretinist ’ tendency which they have since developed in its 
natural sphere. 

Cretinize (IcrPtinoizl, v. [f. as prec. -h-izE: 
mod.F. cretiniser.] trans. To reduce to the con- 
dition of a cretin. Hence Cretinized ///. a. 

1858 Sat. Review V, 16/2 No Jesuit, seeking to cretinize 
humanity for pious purposes. 1869 Daily News 30 June, 
Society as usually understood, .would cretinize an archangel. 

1876 Freeman Hist. 4* Archit. Sk. 315 The wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants. 

Cretinous (krftinss), [f. as prec. -f- -ous ] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin ; of the nature of 
cretinism. 

1839 Todd Cpcl. Anat, II. 471/2 The . . cretinous affec- 
tions . . are striking examples of the effect of hereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of .. situation. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 146 The whole nature of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. 

Cretion (krfjon). Roman Law. [ad. L. ere- 
tibn-em, n. of action from cemere to decide, resolve : 
see Cbrn.] Declaration of acceptance of an in* 
heritance (see Cern v.) ; iransf. the period or 
term allowed for this. 

1880 Muir HEAD Gaius n. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. 1880 — Ulpian xxii. § 27 Cretion is a certain., 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating whether or 
not it will be for his advantage to enter to the inheritance. 
Hence Cre’tionary t?., of or belonging to cretion. 
1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxii. § 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary period. 

t Cre'tism. Obsr^ fad. Gr, Cretan 

behaviour, lying, f. npyri^eiv : see next, and cf. Fr. 
cretisme (Cotgr.).] (^e quot. and Creticism.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Creticism or Cretism, the Art of 
coyning or inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Diets, 
t Oretize (krrtoiz), v. Obs. or arch. [ad. Gr. 
Kp7]ri^€iv to play the Cretan, to lie, cheat, f. KpijTi^ 
Crete. (Cf, Titus i. 1 2.)] 

1 , intr. To play the Cretan, i. e. to lie, tell lies. 
a 1652 Govge Comm. Hehr. vi. 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbiall speech, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. 184a 
Blackw. Mag. LI. 17 He * bounced ’ a little, he * Cretized 
f % trans. To overreach or outdo by lying. Obs. 
a 1673 J. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 26 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the supplanters. 

t Cretone, creto3rne. Obs. Also 5 critone. 
[a. cretonnii see Code froy.] A kind of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
etc. were boiled. 

? <2x400 Morte Arth, xgq Coimygez in cretoyne. <7x420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 8 Chekyns in cretone {printed 
-ene}. ^1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 431 
Critone to Potage, 

II Cretonne (krPt^i-n, kre'tpn). [a. F, cretonne 
(in Savary Diet, du Comm. 1723), according to 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter from Cretan, a village 
of Normandy, famous for its linen manufactures.] 
The French name of a strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof; applied in England to a 
stout unglazed cotton cloth printed on one or both 
sides with a pattern in colours, and used for chair 
covers, curtains, and the like. 

1870 Dasent Annals Event/. Life xrm. 134 Chair- 
covers and sofa-covers, chintz or tammy, were 


not theu” invented. 1886 Funny Folks Ann. 47 In chintz, 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonne, and .satin brocatelle. a^.rib, 
1^7 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xix. 149 Pretty cretonne cur- 
tains. . 

tCreto'SCj <3^- rare-^. [Cf. next.] Chalky. 

1775 Ash, Creiose, chalky, full of chalk. 

Cretoiis (krPtos), a. rare. [ad. L. crelds-us i 
see prec. and -ous.] = prec. 

Luccock Nat Wool 280 Hills of a cretous texture 
, .divide Hertfordshire from. .Bedford and Cambridge. 

Creu, obs. pa. t. of Crow z>. 

Oreu- : see Crev- in Crevice, etc. 

t Creue, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. creii, creiie, 
pa. pple. of croistre lo grow,] intr. To grow. 

CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6914, }>e erle..gart sone 
downe be hewed All ]?« wod hat hare creued. 

Creiiell, Creuett, obs. ff. Cruel, Cruet. 

Creul, creuse, obs. ff. Crawl v., Cruse, 

Creutzer, obs. form of Kreutzbr. 

Crevace, crevasse, obs. if. Crevice. 

Crevasse (kriVse’s). [a. mod.F. crevasse , 
crevace CRiiViCB. This F. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense i, and 
in U.S. from the French of Louisiana, etc., in sense 
2 ; these being too large for the notion associated 
with the corresponding Eng. form crevice.} 

1, A fissure or chasm in the ice of a glacier, usu- 
ally of great depth, and sometimes of great width. 

1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mi. Blanc 12 The crevasses are 
supposed to be, in some places, .several hundred feet deep. 
1872 C. King Mountains Sierra Nev. xi. 231 A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fiifty or sixty feet wide, 
b. transf. Any similar deep crack or chasm. 

1859 R. F. Burton CeJtir. Afr, in fpzl. Geoq. Soc. XXIX. 
213 The broad open prospect of this vast crevasse. 1863 
Dicey Federal St. 1 . 20 The struggles of the floundering 
horses to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses. 

2. U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used esp. of a breach in the levee or artificial 
bank of the lower Mississippi. 

18x9 Edin.Rev. XXXII. 240 A breach in the levie, or a 
crevasse, as it is termed, is the greatest calamity which can 
befal the landholder. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado i. (1862) 7 
The crevasse, by which half the city had lately been sub- 
merged, was closed. 

Crevasse (kr^Vse's), v. [a. F, crevasse~r to 
form into crevasses, f. crevasse sb.] To fissure 
with crevasses. Chiefly in Creva*ssed ppl. a., 
having crevasses ; fissured, as a glacier. 

1855 J. D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc viii. 100 It is not 
much crevassed. X856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxvii. 27T A 
steep crevassed hill. 1892 Pall MallG.y, Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers, .are crevassed to the very foot. 

Crevassing' (krfvse'sig), vbL sb. [f. Crevasse 
V. -h -ING i.J f ormation of crevasses. 

1856 Kane Arct Expl, I. 459 note. Abrupt fractures and 
excessive crevassing. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. x. 281 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. 

Crevat, obs. form of Cravat. 

Creve, Y/. Obs. (or dial.), [a. F, creve^-r to 
burst, split L. crepare to crackle, crack.] 

f 1. intr. To burst, to split. Obs. 

<7x450 Mirour Saluacioun age,x The roches..creved both 
vppe and doune. 

2. (Also creave, creeve) Earlier and now dial, 
form of Ceee v. 

Creves, obs. f. Crayfish, Crevice. 

Crevice (kre* vis), Forms: 4 crevace, -yoe, 
4-5 creveys, (creu-), eravas(e, (cran-), 4-6 
creves, (creu-), 4-7 crevesse, (creu-), 5 creveis, 
creuys, crayues, (cref(f)eys, crefes), 5-6 
craues, 6 crevisse, craivesse, 5-7 creuice, 6-7 
creuis, (crev-j, 7 creuas, crevasse, creuise, 7-8 
crevise, 8 crivess, 5- crevice. \ME. crevace, a. 
OF. crevace, mod.F. crevasse 1-A.2XQ L. erepdtia, i. 
L. crepare Xo creak, rattle, crack; cf. Creve. Al- 
ready in the 14th c. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the unaccented second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, -isse, -ice. The mod.F. 
form has, been re-adopted in Crevasse.] 

1. A crack producing an opening in the surface 
or through the thickness of anything solid ; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 

c X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt 2183 A creuisse of an olde cragge. 
X383 Wyclif Nehem. iv. 7 The chinys or cravasis be- 
gunnen to be closid. <7 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 2086 H^jt 
gan out crepe at somme crevace. <7x400 Lanf rands 
Cirurg. 124 If jje creveis [AT.S'. B. creffeys] perse not 
brayn scolle. 155a Huloet, Craues or creues. Vide in 
chyncke, 1562 Turner Herbal ii. (1568) 167 b. With a 
barcke gapynge and havinge crevisses. 1502 W. Perkins 
Cctse Consc. (1619) 202 Hee sees but one little beame of the 
Sunne, by a small creuise. a 1628 Preston New Covt 
(1634) 77 There was but a little crevis opened. 1678 tr. 
Gaytds A rms War 73 Care must be had that there^ be no 
Cracks, Flaws, Crevasses, nor Honey Combs in her 
Cy lender. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 266 1* 4 To peep at a 
Crevise, and look in at People. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Rtf t’ 
(1776) VII. 286 In winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls. 

1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xx. 335 Water . . percolating freely 
through the crevice.s . . to all depths of the glacier. 

b. spec, in Mining. A fissure in which a deposit 
of ore or metal is found. Also attrib. 

X872 Raymond Statist. Mines 262 The crevice is filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 
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composed galena. 2S70 Atcherley Boerland ijs Gold .. 
known as ‘crevice gold’, from .being picked out of crevices 
in the bed-rock. 

c. Rarely == Crevasse, in a glacier. 

1852 Alb. Smith In Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 53 Tairraz, 
who preceded me, had jumped over a crevice. 

f 2. A deep furrow or channel. Obs. Cf. Cre- 

viced. 

(Quot. 1609 is doubtful). 

xSSo^Baret Alv. C x6xo Leaues, wherein Creuises, or 
smal lines are seene .folia striata. 1609 W. M. Man in 
Moone (1849) 18 Pish, your band hangeth right enought, 
w'bat, yet more crevises in your stockings ? 
t Cre”¥ice, 2/. [f. prec., or ad. F. crevasser: see 
Crevasse v.} tratis. To make crevices in ; to 
fissure, crack, split. Obs. exc. in pa.pple. Creviced. 

2624 WoTTON Elem. Archit. in Reliq, IV&tton. (1672) 20 
They [the stones] are more apt. .to pierce with their points 
. .and so to crevice the Wall. 

Crevice, obs. form of Crayfish. 

Creviced (kre-vist), ppl. a. Also 6 orenised, 
-ished, 6-8 crevissed, 7 -assed. [f. Crevice sb. 
or V. + -ED,] Having crevices, chinks, or cracks ; 
fissured, f b. Deeply furrowed or channelled, 
f c. Indented (of leaves, etc.). 

1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (15681 10 b, Akynde of 

e >uise come havynge . . the codde crevised about, 2578 
YTE Dodoens v. xii. 561 Long narrow leaues, sometimes 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges. 2583 J. 
Higgins tr. Juniud Nomenclaior Colmnna striata. . 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 2678 tr. GayeCs Anns War 22 It is screwed and 
rifled ; that is to say, wrought and crevassed in the inside 
from the Muzzel to the Breech, in form of a Screw. 2725 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s v. ytfube~tree, A rough, rugged 
and crevissed Bark. 2806 J. Grahame Birds of Scotl. 71 
Some green branch That midway down shoots from the 
creviced crag. 1862 Mrs, Norton Lady La G. i. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet, .undermining all the creviced bank. 

Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. Cray- 
fish, Crevice. 

CreW ^ (kr«'). Forms : 5-7 crue, 5-6 crewe, 6- 
crew. [a. OF. crem increase, augmentation, re- 
inforcement, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. of croistre to 
grow, increase, etc. ; iDcrh. in part aphetic form of 
acrewgj AcorDe, which easily became a crue. 

Documentary evidence for acrewe (in Eng.) is not known 
of so early a date as that for crerue. In the general sense, 
both words go back to an early date in OF.; but in the 
special sense ‘ military reinforcement ’ Godefroy’s examples 
of creugy aereue are only of 1554-8.] 

I. 1 1 . An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force ; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular purpose, as to garrison a fortress, 
for an expedition, campaign, etc. ; a band or 
company of soldiers, Obs. 

245s Rolls of Pari. 34 Hen. VI, c. 46 The wages of ccc 
men ordeigned to be with him for a Crue over the ordinary 
charge abovesaid. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 444 The Frensh 
kynge sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edwarde there had. 
2548 Hall C/tron. 175 b, Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted to keep the dounes and the five Fortes. 
2350 Acts Privy Cou7tcil E. iiSgi)!!!. 5 It was thought 
necessarie to encrea.se the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
nombre of men. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron, III. 808/2 
To be generall of the crue. .sent into Spaine. 

2 . By extension : Any organized or associated 
force, band, or body of armed men. 

2570 Levins Manip. 94 A crewe, caterua. 2575 Church- 
yard Chippes 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 
men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. 2608 Shaks. 
Per. V. i. 176 A crew of pirates came and rescued me. 2667 
Milton P, L. xii. 38 A crew, whom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under him to tyrannize. 2786 Gilpin Mis. Sf 
Lakes Cumbld. {1788) 11 . 128 Those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, 
plundered the county. 2866 Kingsley Herew. i, ( 1875) 25 
He had fallen in with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls. 

3 . A number of persons gathered together in 
association ; a company, 

2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 51 Don Ferardo one of the 
chiefe gouernours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of gentle- 
women soiourning in his pallaice. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
iv. 7 There a noble crew Of lords and ladies stood on every 
side. 1632 V Allegro Mirth, admit me of thy 

crew. 2641 Brome \ tiile\ A Joviall Crew, or the Merry 
Beggars. 2732 Lediard S ethos II. vn. 104 About break of 
day.. this monstrous tatter'd crew entered the city. 1832 
W”. Irving Alhambra I. 188 As gaunt and ragged as a crew 
of gypsies. 

b. iTMtsf. An assemblage of animals or things. 
2607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie-man (1609' 15 A Crew of 
Foxes, all on theeuing set, Togeather at a Countrie Hen- 
roost met. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. To Rdr-, The 
same bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swift Bait, Bks. (1711) 
246 Excrescencies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
Monsters were greedily .sucking. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss.j 
Crevfy a confused crowd. It may be applied to lifeless 
things as well as living. ‘You nivver seed such a crew o' 
plough-jags as we hed to-year '. 

4 . A number of persons classed together (by the 
speaker) from actual connexion or common charac- 
teristics; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation ; lot, set, gang, mob, herd. 

2570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. ni. 281 The supper serueth 
for desertes, with papistes euery where . . And is not this a 
goodly crewe? 2581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 A 
crew of excellent painters. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vlj ii, ii. 
72 Winke at the Duke of Suffolkes insolence, At Beaufords 


Pride, at Somersets Ambition, At Buckingham, and all the 
Crew of them. 2628 Loue-iockes 27 Ibey would be 

singular and dififerent from the vulger Crue. 2778 Foote 
Trip Calais ii. Wks. 1799 II. 358 Lady Kitty ..You want 
some tale to run tattling with to the rest of the crew. Hetty. 
Crew? I don't understand what your Ladyship means by 
the crew ; tho’ we are servants, we may be as good Chris- 
tians as other people, I hope. 2^4 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 
80 All the ravenous crew Of jobbers and promoters, 

II. Specific or technical uses, from 2, 

6 . A body or squad of workmen engaged upon a 
particular piece of work, or under one foreman or 
overseer; a gang. 

In U. S. and Canada esp. one of the companies or gangs 
of men engaged together in lumber-cutting, in working 
a railway tram, etc. 

2699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 88 , 1 was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew to cut more 
Logwood. 2701 Aberdeen Burgh Rec. 21 Apr., Divisions 
into Ci ews for carying sting burdens. 1808 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. V. 434 Every four men, which is called a crew, are 
said to quarry one hundred and four thousand slates in a 
year, 2860 Harpers Mag. XX. 444 A crew consists of 
from twenty to thirty men in charge of the ‘ Boss', of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
etc. 2878 Lmnbermatts Gaz. 9 Feb., Logging crews are 
coming out of the woods there. 

6 . Naut. a. A gang of men on a ship of war, 
placed under the direction of a petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duty, as manning a boat, etc. 

2692 Order in J . Love Marine* 's Jewel (i 724 ' 120 Quarter- 
Gunner, Carpenter's Crew, Steward, Cook, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. CreWy Crew, the Coxon and Rowens in the 
Barge or Pinnace, are called the Boats-erew, in distinction 
from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 
term’d the Sh/ps-Co^npany, not Crew. 2722 W. Rogers 
Foy. 7 Henry Oliphant, Gunner, with eight Men call’d 
the Gunners Crew. 2726 Shelvocke Koy. round World 
(1757) 18 To order the cooper and his crew to trim the casks. 
2836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxv, Among the boat's crew 
taken with him by Captain Wilson. 2868 Smyth SailoFs 
Word’bk. 222 There are in ships of war several particular 
crews or gangs, as the gunner’s, carpenter's, sailmaker’s, 
blacksmith’s, armourer's, and cooper’s crews. 

b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat. (Now 
the leading sense.) 

In a general sense the ship’s crew includes all under the 
captain, but in a more restricted sense it is applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the ofiicers. 

1694 Smith & Walford Ace. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1721) 270 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him. 2726 A dv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 176, I did not know how to dispose of the Ship and 
the rest of the Crew. 2796 H. Hunter tr.6’^. Pierre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. p. liv,The corrupted air. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 2827 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed, .by the captain and crew. 2847 Geote 
Greece i. xl. (1862) III. 447^ The Egyptians . . had captured 
five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 2893 Whitaker's 
Ahnanax 617 The stroke oar in the Oxford crew.. Both 
crews came to Putney on the same day. 

Crew crue (kr??). dial. Also crenh, crow, 
crough.. [app. of British origin ; cf. earlier Welsh 
creuy crauy whence the singulative mod.W. crewyn, 
crowyn pen, sty, hovel, Cornish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, crow moh pig-sty, now in Cornwall a ^ pig’s 
crow Breton kraou stable, stall, sheep-cote ; Irish 
pen, hut, hovel ; cf. Croo.] 

1 . A pen, cote, or fold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls. 

2669-82 Worlidge Diet. Rust., Swyndtull, <yc Swine-crue, 
a hog sty. ^ 2863 Morton Cycl, Agric. Gloss., Pig' s-crougk 
(Cornw.), pig-stye. 287S Cumbria. Gloss., Swine cretth, a 
pig-sty ; a dirty hull or house. ‘ Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh'. 2879 Shropshire Word-bk., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese. [So in Cheshire and Sheffield Gloss.\ 
b. Hence crew-yard^ a close or yard with sheds 
for cattle. 

2778 T. Bateman Agistm. Tithe 2)61 Confined to the 
House, or in a crew-yard. 2867 Stamford Mercury 20 
Sept, (in N. W. Lmc. Gloss.\ With hay and straw, and use 
of crews and sheds, .with the use of the crew- yards until 
the 5th of April next. 2881 Gainsburgh Times 21 Jan., 
The crew-yard will soon be required, 

2 . (In Cornwall crow.) A hut, a cabin. 

2880 W. Coniwall Gloss., Crow, (as in crowd), a hut ; a 
small house. 

Grew, pa. t. of Crow v, 
t Crewe. Ohs. rare^K [a. OF. A pot. 

2379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 209 Often crost with the 
priestes crewe {gloss, holy water pott] And often halowed 
with holy- water dewe. 

Crewel (kr?J-el), sb. Forms : 5-6 crule, 6 
crewle, crulle, oruele, croole, croyll©, (crue, 
crewe), 6-7 crewell, 6-8 cruel(l, 7- crewel. [Of 
obscure origin : app. the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabic, crule, crewle, croole, some of which are 
still dialectal. 

Connexion with cruU, s.w. dial, form of Curl, or its Du. 
cognate krtd a curl, kndlen to curl, has been suggested ; 
but the vowel sounds do npt agree.] 

1 . A thin worsted yarn, (according to Bailey) 
of two threads, used for tapestry and embroidery ; 
also formerly for making fringes, laces, vestments, 
hosiery, etc. 

^ These yams, being produiced in different colours and used 
in combination in the making of one article, are often spoken 


of In the plural. The name is abo applied to the balls or 
bobbins on which the yarn is wound up for use. The name 
appears to have become obsolete about i8oo, except in 
dialects, and to have been reintroduced to general use about 
i860 in connexion with Crewel-work, q.v. 

1494 in Rogers Agric. 4* Prices 560/2, 21 oz. Crule. 1496 
Ibid. /4, 3 lbs. Crule of different colours. 2502 Privy Pxtrse 
Exp. Eiiz. York (1830! 83 Itm for blake crewle to purfulle 
the rosys vj d. 2333 Inv. Ch. Goods in Atm. LHckJield lY. 
38, ij coopes, on of redd silke, thother of cheked crulle. 
CI5S5 Aiz/. in H, Hall Eliz. Soc, (1887) 2:50 A lytle stoole 
covered withe Nedle worcke checkerid w^*' white, blewe, & 
tawnye cruell. 1567 Wills 4 * Inv. iY. C. ^Surtees) 250, ij 
longe guishings of croole wrowght wt i the nedle, & a car- 
pett clothe that is in workinge with erodes for the same. 
2572 Ibid. 364, viij lbs. of sewing crewle. 1623 Fletcher 
Noble Gent. v. i, An old hat. .and on it for a band A skeine 
of crimson cruell. 2633 Walton Angler 115 A May-flie, 
you may make his body with greenish coloured crewel. 
2755 Johnson, Crtwel, y2xvL twisted and wound on a knot 
or ball, c 2730 in H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. { 1789) 
IV. 144 While crewel o’er the canvass drawn Became a river 
or a lawn. 2787 Mrs. Trimmer flyre??/. Chanty Binders 
herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 2833 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Crules worsted of all-colours for fancy needle-worL 
2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Crewel, worsted twisted in 
knots, and sold for tapestry, and embroidery work ; now 
called Berlin wool. 2865 Comk, Mag. Feb. 216 In rising to 
receive him, she threw down her basket of crewels. 

/3. The forms crewe, crue occur : perh. as scribal 
errors. 

2552 3 Inv. Ch. Goods in Ann. Litchfield YY . 20 In this 
chapell a vestement of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue. Ibid. 41 Vestements of crewe. 

2. Short for Crewel- work. 

Mod. You might do it in crewel. 

3 . attrib. f a>. Made of crewel. Obs. or dial. 

2530-1600 [see Caddis 1 2 h]. 1596 Nashk Saffron Walden 

10 To buy him cruel strings to his bookes. 2599 Porter 
Angry Worn. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 286 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about the knee. 2603 Shaks. 
Learn iv. 7. 2633 Shirley Bird in Cage iv. ii, I speak 
the prologue to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 
gentlemen in the hangings [z. e. the tapestry figures]. 2867 
F. Francis Angling i. {1880) 42 A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wing. 

b. Pertaining to or embroidered with Crewel- 
work : crewel yam- sense 1. 

2882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iv, 58 Throwing hack 
his dark head upon a crewel anti-macas.sar. 2887 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 2 7 There is a moderate business doing, .in 
knitting and crewel yarns. 

Hence Crewel v. trans. {dial.)\.o ornament with 
crewel- work embroidery: see also quot. 1869. 
CrewelistjOne who works crewel- work. Crewel- 
lery, crew el- work collectively. (All recent.) 

2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worsted worked in a peculiar man- 
ner, 2876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., ^ to wind twine, or 

anything of the kind, is to creal it.. The process of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needle-work, is spoken of as 
crealing. 2882 Standard 16 July 5/2 She was unable to 
dispose of her crewellery, her fans. x8^ Daily Tel., Wanted 
a good crewelist. 

Crewel emel. A local name of the Cowslip 
in Devon and Somerset. 

2847-78 in Halliwell. 

Crewel, obs. form of Cruel. 

Crewels (kn 7 *elz), sb. pi. Sc. Also cruels. 
[f. F. krouelles scrofula.] The king’s evil, scrofula. 

2660 J. Lamont Diary (1S15) 154 (Jam.) The Lady Bal- 
cleuch..had the cruells in hir arme. 1721 Wodrow Hist. 
II. 445 Gam.) His right hand and right knee broke out in a 
running sore, called the cruels, 2828 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xlvii, Having a beloved child sick to death of the Crewels. 
2824 — St. Ron-an ii, ‘ A puir body’s bairn that had gotten 
the cruells.' x88o Antrim and Down Gloss., Cruels, the 
king's evil. 

Crew'el-work. III. Work done with crewels 
or worsted yarns ; applied to a species of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about i860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a back- 
ground of linen or cloth. 

2863 E. J. May Stronges of^ N. 13 In one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, sat the 
venerable lady. 1885 E. Garrett At Any Cost xiv. 255 
Bending over her crewel work. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. forms of Cruet. 
Crewless (kr^-les), a. [f. Crew 1 + -less.] 
Without a crew. 

2889 Standard 26 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewless. 

Crewse, erewyse, obs. ff. Cruse. 

Creyance, Creyme, ohs. ff. Creanoe, Cream. 

Creyer, CreyHsh : see Grayer, etc. 

Creyse, -ery, var. of Croise, Croiseey. 

Creyste, obs. form of Crest, 

Criauce, obs. form of Creance. 

Criature, obs, f. Creature, Creator. 

Crib (krib), Forms: 1, 4- crib; also t, 
5-6 eryb, 3-7 cribbe, 4 kribbe, 4-5 cry be, 4-6 
crybbe, 5 crebe, 7 cribb, krib(b, (crub). [A 
common WGer. sb. : OE. cribip) fem. = OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribbja (MDu. cribbe, Du. krib, kribhe), 
OHG. chrippa (MHG. and mod. G. krippe). Sup- 
posed to be etymologically related to MHG. krebe 
masc. basket, which may again stand in ablaut 
relation to korb, Corf : see Kluge, Franck.] 

1 . A barred receptacle for fodder used in cow- 
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slieds and fold-yards ; also in fields, for beasts 
lying out during the winter; a Ceatch. (In 
nearly all early quots. applied to the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid ; cf. Cbatoh sd.) 

axooo Crist 1426 (Gr.) Ic laeg dldgeong on crybbe. 
f 1200 Ormin 3711 Te Laferrd Jesu Crist Wass^ le55d inn 
asse cribbe. a 1300 Cursor M, 11253 (Cott.) In a crib he sal be 
funden. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5200 Born . .and layd . . 
In a cribbe, byfwen an ox and an asse. c 1400 Aj^ol Loll, 
97 pe oxe knowip his weldar, and Jje as pe crib of his lord. 
*535 CovERDALE Job xxxix. 9 Wyll the vnicorne be so tame 
as. .toabyde still by thy criboe ? 1577 B. Googe Hereshichls 
III. (1586) 142 b, Serpents, that many tyraes He hid 
tinder their [sheep’s] Cribbes. s6oa Shaks. Bam. v. ii. 87 
Let a Beast be Lord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. 1712 Pope Messiah 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 1847 Maeryat Childr, N, 
Forest V. The animal could move about a little and eat out 
of her cnb. 1884 West Sussex Gas. 25 Sept. Advt., Circular 
iron and oak bullock cribs, 

b, R, C. Ch. A representation of the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

1885 Catholic Diet, s.v., The present custom of erecting a 
crib in the churches at Christmas time.. began during the 
thirteenth century. 

e. Astron. The star-cluster Prsssepe in Cancer. 
135* Recorde Cast. Kfuml. <1556) 266 Cancer containing 
8 stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named Manger or 
Crybbe. a 17x8 R. Cumberland Genihmi Antig. 

(1724) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the Aselli and 
their crib is plac'd. 

■ 2 . ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox’ (J.\ 

^2x340 Hampole 512 Nete sail noght be in kribbi^ 

161X Bible Prov. xiv. 4 Where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane. 1841 Lane 4rah. Nis. 1 . 13 The Merchant. .went 
to the bull’s crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
aiid took out the bull. 1879 Cassell's Teckn, Edtic. IV. 
416/2 The calf-house ..should be ..divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Crib, a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

8. A small habitation, cabin, hovel; a narrow 
room ; 7?^. a confined space. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. i, 9 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou in smoakie Cribs- .Then in the perfum’d Chambers of 
the Great ? 1840 Clough Amours de Voy. t. 6 The world, . 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the .same narrow crib. y886 
Besaht Childr. Gibeon n. vi, There were no confe.ssional 
cribs and no candles. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxviii. 
185 Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under the bed a glass-covered case. 

b. Thieves' siang-. A dwelling-house, shop, pub- 
lic-house, etc. To €7'ack a crib : see Cback v. ii. 

t2ixzl.iL.VA.ViX Flash Did., Crib, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops. 1838 Dickens 0. Twist xix, Now, my 
dear, about that crib at Chertsey. _ 1844 J. T. H ewlett 
Parsons 4 r xxii, The grocer’s crib, as he called it, 

C. A lock-up ; a bridewell, 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bh 

4 . fig. A * berth ‘place’, situation, slang. 

1865 Hatton Bitter Sweets vii, It's a snug crib this. 

5 . A small rectangular bed for a child, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Sometimes /oose/p -« 
cradle.) 

1649 Br^ry Wills (iBso) 220 One trundle bedstead and an 
halfe trundle bedstead, a cribb. 1828 Webster, Crib.. 6. 
A .small frame for a child to sleep in. 1832 Ht. Martikeau 
Weal or Woe vii. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child'.s crib. 1857 W. Collins Secret (1861) 77 Hav- 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. 
f b. transf. Child, baby. Obs, Cf. Cbibbeb i. 
170a Lady Mary Coke in Cowper MSS. II. 447 
MSS. Cornin') Your Crib is well, and all are yours. Ibid. 
453 Inquire me out a nursery maid, because your crib is 
weaning. 

fig. ta. A close-fisted person, one who keeps 
a tight hold of what he has. Obs, 

X623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf* 1 . 251 That his 
wife be close-fisted, a very Crib. 

b, t ’ Provender, supply of food. Thi&ves* cant. 
Obs. Cf. Cribbing 5. Also a miner's /bait’ or 
provisions, 

1641 Brome Tozt. Crew n. WTcs. 1873 III. 388 Here’s 
Pannum and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum To fill up 
the Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. 1881 Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss., Crtb. .i. A miner's luncheon. x2Z^Daily Hews 
4 Apr. 4/8 In the pocket of each of the garments was a 
pasty and a ' crib ' {apparently a small loafj. 

II. 1 7 . A wickerwork basket, pannier, or the 
like. In quot. 1648 a bag. Obs. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 353 pey putte hym in a 
litel cribbe i-schape as a litel bote. 1398 — Barth. De P. 
R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 934 Fiscella is a lytyll euenlonge 
crybbe or a panyer woue wyth smale ro’ddes of wylow. 
1648 Davenant Long Vac. London, With canvas crib To 
girdle tied.. Where worms are put, which must small fish 
Betray at night to earthen dish. 1676 Worlidge Cyder 
(16911 112 You may have a Basket or Crib,. and put Straw 
round it in the inside. 

b. The Bin used in hop-picking, 
c 1830 Mrs. Sherwood \n Honlsfon 7'racis III. Jsxil. 10 
Come along this way to the crib (that is, the sheet or cloth 
into which the hop blossoms are cut). 

t S. A crate or measure of glass, Obs. (Cf. 
Crate 2 b, Cbadle 6 c.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iiL 385/1 A Load of Glass Is 
two Kribbs ; a Krib is too or 150 Foot of cut Glass. 

9- Salt-makmg. An apparatus like a hay-rack 
in which the salt is placed to drain after boiling. 
TObs. 

Tri682 J. CoLtmiB Mahing of Salt 54 The Liquor that 
Dreynes from the Salt in the Cribs is a sort of Bittern, 


*753 Chambers Cyct^ Supf s. v., .Crih in the English 
Salt Works. .These cribs are like hay-iacks, wide at the 
top, and tapering to a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs 
..placed so close, that the salt cannot easily fall through 
them. 

10. A wickerwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon ; a Cruive. 

2873 .(4 36-7 Viet. c. 7T Sched. in, License Duties .. 

For each.. weir .. box, crib, or cruive. Ibid. § 17 Any 
legal fishing mill dam not having a crib, box, or cruive, 

11. A framework of bars or spars for strengthen- 
ing, support, etc. ; see quots. Cf. Cradle sh, 6. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 895 Preserving the Banks of 
Rivers, by building Wings or Cribs to break the force of the 
Water. 1708 S. Molyneux Ibid. XXVL 38 k large Tub. . 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime. 
X883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs iii._49 As the crib holds 
the ship in her place while she is building. 

12. Mining. A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a shaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Ann. Reg. 41 It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib; that is a cylinder corresponding to the 
dimensions of the shaft. 1831 Greenwell Coal-trade 
Terms Northnmb. ^ Durh, 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 inches square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone i-s bad. 1881 
Pop. Sc. Monthly XIX. 28^ A sliaft or crib i.s sunk, .to pre- 
vent the sides from caving in. 

13. A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured under water to form 
a pier, dam, etc. ; sometimes including the super- 
structure raised upon it. {Canada & U.Si) 

1874 KmcurDict. Meek., Crib.. 6. A structure of logs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for bridge-piens, 
ice-breakens, dams, etc. 1881 Proc. Inst. Civ. Engineers 
LXIII. 7,62\Cribwork in Canada) Cribs are merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 7/2 Fourteen men were employed 
at a crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 

14. A small raft of boards or staves to be floated 
down a small stream, a number of which are made 
up into a large raft. {Canada 8c If.S.) 

1813 W. Johnson Reports X, Light cribs of boards would 
float over the dam in safety. x88o Lumbermans Gaz. 28 
Jan., When the streams get wide enough the ‘sticks’ are 
made into ‘cribs’, and these, again, are made up into 
‘rafts* .. Cribs are formed of about 20 sticks of timber 
fa.stened between two logs called ‘ floats 

15. A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian com ( — Corn-crib b) ; also for 
salt and other commodities. U. S. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. H. Amer. 258 The corn [is 
preserved] in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees. 1828 VVebster, Crib. .5. A small building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indian corn. 1864 Ibid. . . 4. A box or bin 
for storing grain, salt, etc. 

III. 16. Cai'ds. The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thrown out from each player’s hand, 
and given to the dealer, in the game of cribbage. 
b. Also, short for Cbibbage. {colloqi) 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester viii, Sometimes it so 
happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 1870 Hardy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle 79 {Cribbage) The players . . each 
throw out two [cards] for the crib, face downwards. .The 
four cards constituting ‘ crib ' belong to the dealer. ^ Ibid. 
80 Having counted bis hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib. 1885 Standard 3 Apr. 2/6 He 
bad played, .at ‘whist’ and ‘ crib 

IV. Senses from Crib v. 

17. The act of ‘ cribbing ’ ; a petty theft. (See 
Crib v. 7 .) rare. 

1833 Browning Lippo Lippi 148 To confess Their 
cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends. 

18. Something ‘ cribbed ’ or taken without ac- 
knowledgement, as a passage from an author ; a 
plagiarism- {colloq.') 

1834 M EDWIN Angler in Wales I. 207 That’s a crib from 
Waller, I declare. 1876 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. 
June 130 It was a crib from himself. . 

19. A translation of a classic or other work in a 
foreign language, for the illegitimate use of 
students, {colloq.) 

1827 Lytton Pelham I. ii. ii, I could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a crib. 1861 Hughes Brown. 
aiOxf. xxxix. (.1889) 375 Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. 

V. 20. dttrib. and Comb., as crib timber-work 
(see sense 13 ); crib-biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting; also ; crib-biting, the vice or 
morbid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
object) with the teeth and at the same time noisily 
drawing in the breath {wind-sitcking) ; crib-strap 
(see qnot.) ; cribwork, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (sense 13 ) ; also 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV, 190 A bay horse, .found to 
be a *crxb-biter, 1832 Marryat N. Forster xl, 1 have lately 
used iron pens, for I’m a devil of a crib-biter. 1831 Ann. 
Reg.z^ Horses had the habit of ‘‘crib-biting in very difler- 
ent degrees. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek., *Crib-sirap {Men- 
age), a neck-throttler for crib-biting and wind sucking 
horses. 1884 Harped s Mag. Sept. 621/2 Sluices. . are con- 
structed through a mass of *crib timber-work, 1873 Robert- 
son Engin. Notes 56 “Cribwork. .consists of logs notched 
on to each other in layers at right angles. i88x Proc. Inst, 
Civ. Engineers LXllI. 271 A cribwork pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon dredge. 


Crib (krib), V. [f. Grib j-AJ 
'tl. intr, ?To feed at a crib. (In quot. humor- 
ously of persons.) Ohs. ra^'e. . 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 89, 1 fare fulle ylle. At youre man* 
gere . . Syrs, let us cryb furst for oone thyng or oder. 

2 . trans. To shut up as in a crib or small com- 
partment ; to confine within a small space or nar- 
row limits ; to hamper. (In modem use generally 
as an echo of Shaks. ; cf. Cabin z'. 3.) 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, crib’d, 
confin’d, bound in. 1743 E. 'BosTOi^i Pratier {1747) 1 . 151 
How must that which is boundless, .be confin’d and cribb’d 
up within the narrow Limits of my. .finite Capacity ! 1826 
De Quincey Lessing Wks. XI II. 236 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cabined within the narrow sphere of 
others. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. Life 34 Vainly the 
narrow wit of narrow men Within the walls which priestly 
lips have blest . . Would crib thy presence. 

b. To lock up, imprison, local. (Crib ^A 3 c.) 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. They should be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and brought in for Botany Bay. 

3. intr. To lie as in a crib. (Crib ^ A 5.) Obs. 
1661 Gauden Anti-Baal-Berith 35 (L.) Who sought to 

make the. .bishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4. trans. To furnish with ciibs. (Crib sb. i.) 
1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. v. § 2 (1681) 67 A lai*ge 

Sheep-house for the hou.sing of Sheep in winter, ivhich may 
be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the middle too, to 
fother them therein. ^ 

5 . To furnish with a crib or framework of timber. 

(Crib jA 11 - 13 .) 

1861 Times 29 Aug., The [oil-] wells are sunk and cribbed to 
a depth of from 40 to 60 feet. 1862 Ibid. 21 Jan., The shaft 
of the [coal-] pit was cribbed round with oak timber. 

6. T o make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts, 

U. S. (Crib jA 14 .) 

1876 in Minnesota Rep. (1880) XX V. 524 Any person who 
may do. .any manual labour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
aiw logs or timber in this state. 

V. colloq. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively [a small part of anything). [Prob. orig, 
thieved slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

1748 Dyche Diet., Crib, to withhold, keep back, pinch, or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necessaries. 
177a Foote Nabob i. Wks. 1799 f f* “98 A brace of birds 
and a hare, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 
game. 1795 Hull Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 
have cribb’d your papers. 1823 Cobbett Rut. Rides 28 
Bits of ground cribbed.. at difTerent times from the forest. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. n. xii. 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 
2/3 How many Tory seats he can crib there. 

ahsol. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) L 174 Cribbing 
from the till, a 1839 Peaed Poems (1864) II. 8 Both of old 
were known to crib, And both were very apt to fib ! 

8 . colloq. To take or copy (a passage, a piece of 
translation, etc.) without acknowledgement, and 
use as one’s own ; to plagiarize. 

S778 J. Home Prol., And crib the prologue from 

the bill of fare. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 * W. xlvii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses. 1862 Sala Ac- 
cepted Addr. 168 Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 
Hone, etc.). 

absol. 1862 Shirley Nugse Crii. vi. 266, I rather suspect 
that Homer, .cribbed without, .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. 1802 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 
3/1 At school, .it was dishonourable to ‘crib’ because it 
would be to unfairly injure. -others. 

9 . mtr. Of horses: To practise crib-biting. 

1864 in Webster. 1892 Field 26 Nov. 820/2 No horse 

would crib after using this strap, 

Cribbage (kri‘bed 2 ). Also 7-9 cribbidge. 
[f. Crib sb. and v. 4 -agb. 

^ In sense i, cribbage is known earlier than any recorded 
instance of Crib sb. 16 ; but this is perh. only accidental.] 

1 . A game at cards, plaj ed by two, three, or four 
persons, with a complete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to each player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of pegs ; a characteristic feature being 
the ‘crib’, consisting of cards thrown out from 
each player’s hand, and belonging to the dealer. 

Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641)126 In game.s at Cards 
..the Cribbage [requires] a recollected fancy. 1674 S. Vin- 
cent Gallants Acad. 68 Such Ladies with whom you have 
plaid at Cribbidge. xgxx Puckle Club T 123 Gue.ss then the 
numbers of frauds there are at Picquet, (Jleck. .Basset, 
Cribbidge, and all the rest of the games upon the cards. 
1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man iii. i, Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribbage. 1820 Hoylis Games I mpr. 
149 Mode of playing five-card cribbage. .Eight-card crib- 
bage is sometime.s played; but very seldom. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xxiii, He proposed a game of four-handed cribbage. 

2. The action of * cribbing or that which is 
‘ cribbed * ; plagiarism, {colloq, rare.) 

In first quot. with p)lay on sense 1. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII, 146 You think you are 
writing poetry, while you are only playing at cribbage, 
1832 Ibid. LXXII. 681 The only tolerable parts of the 
book were palpable cribbages from poor Ruxton. 
b. Something ‘ cribbed " or stolen. 

186a H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 54 Gustaf Adolf 
. .signed his abdication on an inlaid table— a Thirty Years 
War cribbage, — ^which stands under this very picture. 

3. altrib.£CD.8LComb.,2.s cribbage-card, -peg, -player, 
-table ; eribbage-board, the board used for mark- 
ing at cribbage ; cribbage-faeed a. (see quot.). 

*755 Mrs. Delany Let, Mrs. Dewes 17 Nov., M y brother 
is in great request at the cribbage-table. 1769 Mrs. Raf- 
FALD Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 205 To make Cribbage Cards 


CBIBBED, 


CmCKET, 


in Flummery. 1785 Grose JDxct Vulg. T., Crthhage^ 
y?i<r<r^2r, marked with the small-pox, the pits bearing a kind 
of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage-board. 1810 Re- 
formist II. 104 That skinny cribbage-faced little devil in 
pink. 3e82I Lamb JSlia, Old Benchers, [He] turned cribbage- 
boards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection. 1824 Miss 
MmoTxn Village ist Ser. (,1863) 2x7 We cribbage-players 
are as well amused as they. 1839 36 Years Seafaring Rife 
46 Written in legible characters on his old cribbage face. 

Criblsed tkribd, kri-bed), fpL a, [f. Chib v. + 
-ED k]' Confined in a crib, etc. (see Ceib \ Jig. 
confined within narrow space or limits. 

1863 W. fuivuvs Speeches xii. 266 This limited, cribbed, 
cabined, isolated American civilization. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 44 The narrowness of the cribbed deck that 
we are doomed to tread. 

CriTblser (.kri-b^i). rare, ff. Crib sh, and v .1 
-f* 1. The occupant of a child’s crib ; a young 
child. Obs. nonce-use, (Cf. Crib sb, 5 b.) 

1701 Lady M. Coke in Cmoper MSS. ll.^z^lfiisi. MSS. 
Comm ) If my little cribber could speak. 

2 . One who ‘ cribs ’ or appropriates clandestinely ; 
one who uses a crib (sense 19). colloq. 

iSga Pall Mall G, 19 Oct. 3/1 He can study the records 
of historic cribbers. 

Cribbing (kribii]), vbl. sb, [f. Crib v, (and 

1. The action of the verb Crib. 

1791 'ByjiirnKuPanopt, 122 Cribbing, a vice thought hitherto 
congenial to schools. 1892 Pall Mall <^.25 J une 7/2 The 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. 

2 . -« Crib-biting : see Crib z/, 9. 

i 8(S4 in Webster. 

; 3 . That which is *■ cribbed ’ or pilfered. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion ix, (ed. 2) 225 A 
horse he had contrived to purchase out of his cribbings 
from me. 

4 . Mining. Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

1841 J. Holland Collieries (ed. 181 The sinking is then 
resumed, and . . another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

1 5 . Thieves' cant. Provender, provisions. Ohs. 
3:641 Brome fov. Crete n. Wks, 1873 Mb 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse a health to the 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 

Cribble (kri-b’l), sh. ? Obs. Also 6 cryble, 
cribel, 6-9 crible. [a. F. crible (for '^cribre) 
X3th c., ad. L. cribru 7 ?i (dim. crlbelluni) sieve.] 

1 . A sieve. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesajtrns, Capisterium, a crible or 
sive to dense come. 1706 Phillips, Cribble, a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn. i88i in Raymond Mining Gloss, 

1 2 . That which remains in the sieve after the 
fine flour is sifted out ; bran or coarse meal ; spec, 
applied to a particular quality of coarse menl. Obs. 

[see b.]. *599 Minsheu, Farro, bran, the cribble 
of meale chat is boulted or sifted out. 1629 Chapman 
Jicvenal v. 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-91 
Ray X M. C. Words 94 C^-ible ; course Meal, a degree 
better than Bran. 

b, attrib.j as in cribble bread, bread made of 
this coarse meal. 

1532 Huloet, Bread called cbete breade, raunged bread, 
or^ cribel bread. i57X Golding Calvin, on Ps. xxiii, 5 A 
shiver of cryble bred. 1577 tr. BuUinger s Decades <1592) 
243 Because wee will not eate common cribble breade. 3:70x 
S. Jeake Arithmetick 74 Bread made of whole Wheat is 
sometimes called Cribble or Fine Ravel Bread, 

Cribble, ? Obs. [f, prec. : cf. F. criblerP\ 
trans. To pass through a sieve, to sift. 

1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1580) i, v. 87b, Take 
plaster called Gypsum, cribled or sifted. x6oi Holland 
Pliny 11 . 520 The same must bee cribled or serced after- 
wards, and beaten to pouder, 

Cri’bbled, ppl- a. [f. F. cribU,^ £ crible sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
engraving, or the like. 

X89X N. Y. Nation 12 Nov. 376 The French style leaned to 
strong contrasts of black and white, or to closer engraving 
on cribbled backgrounds, 
t Cribe. Ohs. = Crible sb. and v. 

1570 Levins Manip. 113 A cribe, crihrum. Ibid., To cribe, 
cribrare.^ 1677 Gale Lrt. Gentiles \\.\y. 509 Siptovisa 
cribe or sieve. 

Cribrate (kr^i’br^h), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
cribrum sieve, after caudate, etc.: s..e -ate 2.] 
Perforated like a sieve with small holes. 

1:846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. 

tCri’brate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. m- 
brdre to sift, f. crtbrttm sieve.] trans. To sift ; 
also 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (i6si> 308, I have cribrated, and re- 
cribrated, and post-cribrated the Sermon. _i6s7 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 633 Cribrated flower of white Orobs. x6^ 
WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. xiv. § i fi68i) 307 It_ distils in 
minute drops, as it were cribrated through the thick Air. 

t Cribra’tion. Obs. [n. of action £ prec. : se6 
-ATION.] Sifting ; also/^. 

x6x2 Woodall Wks. ('1653) 270 Cribration is 

the preparation of medicaments by a .sive or searce.^ a 163X 
Donne in Select, (1840) 224 In the cribration and sifting of 
our consciences, X676 Phil. Trans. XL 772 The Chyle, 
which by various cribrations and circulations, at last comes 
to constitute the whole mass of bloud. 

CribriforDl (krm-brif^jtm, kri-b-), tx. [a., mod. 
L. crlbriform-is sieve shaped ; see prec. and 
-FORM.] Having' the form or' appearance of a 


iin 

sieve ; perforated with numerous small holes ; esp. ' 
in cribriforfk plate, the bony plate forming the 
front part of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nasal cavity, 

X741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 80 The cribriform part 
of the Os Ethmoides. X847 Youatt Horse vi. 118 The 
cribriform or sieve-shaped plate. . perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 1880 Gray 
Stmet. Bot. iii. § 3. 77 Cribriform or Sieve-cells, a sort of 
ducts the walls of which have open slits, through which 
they communicate with each other. 

Cribrose (kr3ibi j'*sl, a. [f. L. type ^cribros-us, 
f. cribrwn sieve : see -OSE.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

X837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot, § 181. 203 Algse . .which 
present.. a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Cribrose, pierced (like a sieve; with numerous 
close small apertures. 

t Cri*brous, a, Obs, [ad. L. t}q>e *cribrbs-us : 
see prec. and -ous.] =» prec. 

t674 Phil. Trafts. IX. 195 New passages through the 
crevices and cribrous parts. x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 
Whs., Vocab. 

Crie, erice, obs. ff. Creese, Malay dagger, 
Criee, var. of Crikb. 

Cridltonite (kroitonsit), Min. [Named after 
Dr. Crichton.] A variety of menaccanite. 

1822 Cleveland Min. 705. 1868 Dana Min. 143. 

Crick (krik), jAI Forms: 5 crykke, cryk, 
6-7 ericke, (8 creek, 9 creak), 6- crick. [Of 
uncertain origin ; prob. onomatopoeic, expressing 
the sudden check which the spasm causes ; c£ 
next, and Stitch. It may owe its form partly to 
association with Crook, which has this sense in 
Craven dialect : cf. the Sc. cleik similarly used, 

^ cleik in the back ’ ( Jam.L] 

A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles of 
the neck, back, or other part, appearing as a sudden 
stiffness which makes it more or less impossible 
to move the part. 

c 1440 Promp. Part}. 103/1 Grykke, sekenesse for crampe), 
spasmus, . . tetanus, c 1460 Rel. Ant. II. 29 Thou might 
stomble, and take the cryk. 1598 Florio, Adolomafo, 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch in the necke or backe. 
1639 Fuller Holy WarEp. Ded. (1840) 6 To have such a 
crick in his neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 R. 
L’Estrange Vis. Qnev. 11708; 173 'Tis nothing, .but a Crick 
she has got in her Back. 1749 Mrs. Delany Life 4 * Corr. 
II. 520 A violent creek has seized Mr. Monck’s neck, and he 
can't stir. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xiv. You,, 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck. 

b. Applied to a disease of horses, 

1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1673) 284 The crick in the 
neck . . is when the horse cannot turn his neck any manner 
of way, but hold it stilt right forth. 1727 Bradley Fam. 
Diet., Flanks, a Distemper in Horses, the same being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in his Back. 

c. attrib. 

X774 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, Ld. Malmesbury I. 276 
She has had what w'as formerly named a crick neck, but the 
modern phrase now for those vulgar things is rheumatism. 

t Crick, sb:^ Obs. [app. the same as F. cric, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, which 
gives motion to a notched bar : see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric.l The instrument or appliance for bending a 
cross-bow; the gafile. 

1530 Pal.sgr. 210/2 Cricke to bende a crosbowe with, 
cranequin. [1874 Khight Diet. Meek., Crick, Si. small jack- 
screw,] 

Crick, A variant of Creek i'At 
Crick, sbA Short for Cricket : cf. also Grig. 

x6i6 Sheldon il/zV. of Antichrist 323 (T.) A merry cricke 
and boon companion. 1818 Todd, Crick. . i. A corruption of 
cricket. .Crick is used for cricket in the old song of Take 
thy old Cloak about thee. 

Crick (krik), v.^ [£ Crick jAI] trans. "To 
give a crick or wrench to (the neck, etc.). 

1861 yiAXWSW Land. LaF. III. 00/2 He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockets 
. .That is what they called being ‘cricked'. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 48 , 1 can’t say I saw it, as I did not 
want to crick my neck. 

Crick, [Echoic, or perh. 2.. Y . criquer. It 
implies a less shrill and prolonged sound than 
creakl\ To make a sharp abrupt sound, as a 
grasshopper. Hence Crrcking vbl. sb. 

1601 Holland ' 353 Others make a cricking 

with a certain long traine, as the Grashoppers. ^1693 
Urquhart Rabelais ill. xiii. 107 The .. mumbling of 
Rabets, cricking of Ferrets. 

Crick-crack, sb., v., adv. [Onomatopoeic re- 
duplication of Crack. Cf. cric crac, ycciA Du. 
krikkrakken to crackle.] A representation of a 
repeated sharp sound. (In quot.' 1600 perh. — 
Cracker 6 .) 

*S%-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Crispans, Crepitus erts- 
pans, a sowne or noyse goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cracke, 
crocke : ticke, tacke, etc. 1600 Maides Metam. il in 
Bullen O. PL I. 126 They come of crick-cracks, and shake 
their tayles like a squib. 1856 Dobell Eng. in Time of 
War, * Lady Constance', Hear his pistol cric-crac ! Hear his 
rifle ping-pang I 1870 Miss Bridgman Lynne II. viii. 
166 Her dre.sS caught in a t>vig, and cridk-crack went ‘ the 
abominable thing . 

So t Crick-crftckle v.,. to.' emit a seiries of sharp 
crackling sound’s- 

a 16x8 Sylvester Du Bartas it. vt. iv. Z>«r<rr 635 A fire 


in stubble, Which, sodain spreading. .Crick-crackling quickly 
all the Country wastes. 

Cricke : see Creese. 

Cricket (krrket), sb.'^ Forms: 4-5 cri-, 
cryket(te, -at, crekytt, 5-6 creket(t0, 7 kricket, 
crocket, 6- cricket, [a. OF. criqttet, crequei 
(Marie de France, 12th c.) cicada, cricket, related 
to criquer ' to creake, rattle, crackle ’ (Cotgr.), and 
to IADvl. crekel, Du. and LG. krekel cricket; all 
derivatives of an echoic krik-, imitating a sharp, 
abrupt, dry sound, such as is made by this insect.] 

1 . Any saltatprial orthopterous insect of the genus 
Acheta or of the same tribe ; the best-known 
species are the common house-cricket, Acheta 
domestica, *an insect that squeaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces’ (J.)> the field-cricket, .< 4 . 
campestris, and mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 

In ME. identified with the fabulous YizArwfliwflfer. 

£1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 164 La 
salemaundre, a crlket. 1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. xiv. 42 Fissch 
to lyue in j?e flode and in pe fyre pe crykat. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R xviii. ix. (1495) 760 The Crekette hyght 
Salamandra : for thys heest quenchyth fyre and lyuetli in 
brennynge fyre. 1530 Palsgr. 210/2 Cricket a worine, cr/c- 
quet, gresillon. 1^5 Shaks. Macb. n. ii. 16 , 1 heard the 
Ovvie schreame, and the Crickets cry, 1632 Milton 
seroso 82 Far from all resort of mirth, Save the cricket on 
the hearth. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Dropsy, Five 
grains of the Ashes of Crickets, little Aniihals found in 
Baker’s Ovens. 1795 Southey Hymn to Penates, Where 
by the evening heart h Contentment .sits And hears the cricket 
chirp. 1846 Dickens {title\ The Cricket on the Hearth. 
X859 Tennyson Elaine 106 The myriad cricket of the 
mead. 

b. Used for Cicada. (C£ Balm-cricket.) 

1864 Earl Derb.y Iliad in. iSt In discour.se Abundant, as 
th.e cricket, that on high From topmost boughs of forest 
tree send.s forth His delicate music. 

c. transf of a person. 

_x6i 2 BitAUM. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. iii, Shee’le talke some 
times ; 'tis the maddest cricket I 

d. Prov. phrase. As merry (etc.) as a cricket. 

1502 G. Harvey Pierce's Stiper. 158 As pleasant as a 

cricket. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV,\\. iv. 100 Prm, Sliali we 
be merry? Poin. hs, merrie as Crickets, my Lad. 1720 
Amherst Ep. Sir J. Blomit ii Make me merry a.s a 
Cricket. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xvi. 253 Mullens bad 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 

2 . U. S. Savannah cricket (cf. c^dekei-frogm 3)* 

1796 Morse .<41 Geog. I. 217 There is yet an extremely 

diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannah 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chattering of young 
birds or crickets. 

3 . Comb., as cricket-hole cricket-bird, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler {Locustella 
ncevid) ; cricket-frog, a name for small tree-frogs 
of the gmsxs> Hy lodes, which chirp like crickets ; 
cricket-teal, a local name for the garganey 
{jQuerquedula circid) . 

1483 Cath. Angl. 80 Crekethole, 

Cricket (kri*ket), sbA Also 6 ereckett, y 
krickett. [Etymology uncertain. 

The word occurs in a document of 1598 (see below), an^ 
the evidence then given takes the game back to the end of 
the reign of Hemy VHI. The word appears to be the 
same as F. criquei given by Littr6 as * jeu d’adresse by 
Godefroy as * biton servant de but au jeu de boules *, with 
aquqt. of 1478, ‘Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a la boulle, pres d’une atache [vine-stake] ou criquet*. It 
has been surmised that it is the same as Cricket jA and 
the game a development of that known as Stool-ball, to 
which there are many references from 1567 to 1725, as a 
game at which girls and women especially played ; but this 
is very doubtful : cricket, a stool, is itself not in evidence till 
a later date. Cricket cannot be a deriv. of OE. cryce 
‘knobbed staff', for here the cc w&s palatal and gave ME. 
cryich, crutch; but F. criquei might be a denv. of the 
cognate yL.Y\^xc}.krick,kricke, ‘bastonas’appuyer, quinette, 
potence Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 17th c. when the hats were hockey- 
sticks, the wicket of two stumps with one long bail, and the 
ball trundled or ‘ bowled ’ along the ground. Cf, Bail 
Bat Bowl w., Wicket.] 

An open-air game played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two sides of eleven players each ; the 
batsman defends his wicket against the ball, which 
is bowled by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side being stationed about the 
‘ field ’ in order to catch or stop the ball. 

1598 Guild Merchant Bk. (MS. in Guildford Borough 
Records), John Denwick of Guldeford. .one of the Queenes 
Majesties Coroners of the County of Surrey being of the age 
of fyfty and nyne yeares or there aboute. -saith upon his 
oath that hee hath known the parcell of land, - for the space 
of Fyfty years and more, and . .saith that hee being a schollar 
in the Free schoole of Guldeford, hee and several of his fel- 
lowes did runne and play there at Creckett and other plales. 
[Cf. History of Guildford (1801) 203.] x6ix Cotgr., Crosse 
..also, a Cricket-stafe ; or, the crooked staffe wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket. Crasser, yo play at Cricket. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxii. At cricket, 1662 J. Davies Voy. 
Ambuss, 297 A certain Game, which .the Persians call 
Kuitskaukan, which is a kind of Mall, or Cricket. 1676 H. 
Teonge Diary (1825) 159 Wee had severall pa<;times and 
sports, as duck-hunting, .handball, krickett, scrofilo. X7xa 
Arbuthnot John Bull iv. iv, When he happened to meet 
with a foot-ball, or a match at cricket. 1781 CoWper .Lett, 
28 May, When I was a boy I excelled at cricket and foot- 
ball.' x88i Daily Nevus 9 July 2 The cricket was very slow 
for 'a' time. 1888 YmvtO's Wisden's Almanac ixx Mr. W, G. 
Grace played excellent cricket. 


CBIOEET. 

2. aitrih. and Comh., as cricket-hall^ -hat, -club, 
-field, -ground, -match, -player, -staff, 

1631 Cricket-^tafFe {see above]. 1658 E. Phillips Myst, 
Love Would my eyes had been beat out of my 

head with a cricket ball. 1747 Scheme Uguip. Men. of War 
37 In as great Esteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 30 ? 6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in 
my face. 1755 {title). The Game at Cricket, as settled 
by the Several Cricket Clubs. 1787 Jenyns Hor, 
Efisi. 11. i. (R.) Hence all her [England’s] well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockies turn’d, and cricket players. i8as 
in Hone Evepfday Bk. I. 636 , 1 was stunned with shouts 
. .from the cricket ground. ^ A U Year Round No. 53. 

58, I observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the corner. 2884 
Hon. I. Bligh in Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 3 An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-field. 

Cricket (kri*kM), sh.^ Also 7 -it, krickett, 
[This and the parallel form Cbacket appear in the 
17 th c. Cf. also Gbo€k: j the ulterior history 

is unknown. 

Connexion has been suggested with LG. kruk-stool, 
pi. -stSle, according to the Bremische Wdrterbuch 3767, * the 
movable seats in churches for women of the lower ranks,’] 

^ A low wooden stool ; a foot stool. Now local, 

<3:1643 W. Lady ErrMLi v. 1.(1651)69 I’l stand 

upon a Crickit, and there make Fluent Orations to ’em. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 291/2 A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. 1691 Shadwet.l Scoivrers u, I went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you upon a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports. 1713 Guardian No. 91 
That he. .hath privily conveyed anyjarge book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on his seat. 1740 
Gray Wks, (1827) 78 Nine chairs, five stools, and a cricket, 
1848 Mrs. Gaskell M, Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dresser, and sat down at Mrs. 
Wilson’s knees. 1880 Miss Yonge Bye Words 220 He gave 
us each a little cricket to sit upon. 

b* Also cricket-stool, (Cf. Sc. crackle- stooli) 

1694 S. Johnson Notes on. Lett, Bjt. Bnmet 1. 104 [She] 
threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. XXX. (1737) 126 His Reason, like a Cricket Stool. 

Cricket (kri k^;, 57 . [f. Ckicket J^.-] intr. 
To play cricket. 

CX809 Byron in Lett, ^ ymls, (iSaol I. 63 [At Harrow] 
I was always cricketing— rebel ling — fighting— rowing. 1847 
Tennyson Prol 159 They boated and they cricketed. 
1861 G. Meredith Evojt Harrington I, xv. 294 You can 
cricket, and you can walk. 

t Cricket-a- wicket. (Seequots.) 

1598 Florio, Sgrillare, to make a noise as a cricket, to 
play cricket-a-Wicket, and be merry. Ibid,, Tarabara, 
higledi-j^igledie, belter skelter, cricket a wicket. 1611 — 
Eritt/riit, as we say cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Cricketer (kri'kto). [f. Ceicket or v. 
-f -EE 1 ,] Oue who plays cricket. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 4^ The robust Cricketer, plays in his 
Shirt. 1773 Genii Mag. XLIII. 451 To see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bowl. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxfi xxv. (1889) 237 A coach covered with 
cricketers returning from a match drove past the window. 

Cricketing^ (kriketig), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + 
-INC k] Playing cricket. 

1808 Hughson London V. 257 A handsome plain..ap- 
propriated to cricketings and similar diversions. 1884 W. 
C. Smith Kildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing, cricketing or hunting. 
attrib, 1&4M1SS Mitford Village Ser. i, (1863) 205 Joel 
. . arrayed in a new jacket, and thin cricketing-pumps. 

■ Crrcketing, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -inc 2,] 
That plays ciicket. 

1830 ^Bat’ Cricketed s Man. 31 Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire . . had the credit of being the only cricketing counties. 
x88o Birm. Weekly Post 2 Oct. x/6 The late Mr, G. F. 
Grace, one of the three celebrated cricketing brothers. 
Cricketress (kri’ketres). hXsaerron. cricketess. 
[f. Ceicketee 4 - -ESS.] A female cricketer. 

x886 Halstead Getz. 16 Sept. 4/5 One of the fair * Cricket- 
esses’. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/2 Miss Austen played 
cricket. .All Alfred Mynn’s sisters were famous cricketresses. 

Crickety (kri-keti), a, [f. Ceicket -b-y.] 
GrickeMike. 

1835 Fraser's Mag.yUl. 497 The small cricketty .sound of 
the beetle. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses n. vii. 119 He has that 
cricketty sort of liveliness. 

Cri’ckmg, vbl sb. See Grick v 2. 
t Crickle-crackle. ^ [Redupl. of 

Crackle: cf. Crick-crack.] Repetition of crackling. 

1637 N. Whiting Hist. Albino ^ Bellama 130 (N.) We 
this night With crickle-crackle will the gobblins fright, 
t Cri'Cklin^, vbl. sb. nonce-wd. Onomatopoeic 
modification of expressing a lighter or 

more slender sound. With quot. 1644 cf. Crick sbiX 
XS77 Relai. Sj>ir. 1. (1659! 93 The frame of the stone 
gave a crickling, no hand touching it. <11644 Quarles 
Virgin Widow iv. i. Wk.s, (Grosart) III. 305/1 Has any 
Courtjer lost his haire? Or finds a crickling in his hammes? 

CricO- (krai-kt?), comb, form of Gr. jepi/cos ^ Kip/cos 
ring, used in Mnai, in sense * pertaining to or con- 
nected with the cricoid cartilage’, as crico-ary- 
te'ZLoid a., pertaining to the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages ; alsojA (j'r. muscle) ; crico-thyroid 
pertaining to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; 
also sb. {sc. muscle) ; hence crico-thyxoidean. a , ; 
so cricopharyngeal, -tracheal, Crico'toxuyv the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

x34at E. WiLSos Anat. Vade M. 272 The crico-thyroidean 
membrane. 1847 Todd Cycl Anal III. loi/i The crico- 
thyroid muscle.s. 1878 T. Byrant Pract, Surg. (1879) II. 
31 The crico-thyroid arteries. 
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Cricoid (krorkoid),/?. and sb. Anal [ad. mod. L. 
cricoTdes, a. Gr, Kpueodhrjs ring-shaped, f. k pirns = 
KipKos ring + siZ-qs -form. Formerly used in L. form.] 

A. adj. Ring-shaped ; applied spec, to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and back 
part of the larynx. 

[1727-51 Chambers s.v., The cartilage cricoides 3 1746 R. 
James Inirod, Mou/efs HealtKs Imfrov, 5 The broad 
posterior Surface of the Cricoide Cartilage. 1861 F. H. 
Ramadge Cttrah. Consumpt, 36 Between the first ring of 
the trachea and the cricoid cartilage. 

B. sb. The cricoid cartilage. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Cricoides, the Gristle of the 
Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
1727-51 Chambers s.v. Crico-aryteenoidgeus, In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoides.] 1842 E. Wilson Anal 
Vade M. 402 The Cricoid is a ring of cartilage, narrow in 
front and broad behind. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii._ 179 A 
great ring of Cartilage, the Cricoid, which forms, as it were, 
the top of the windpipe. 

Cricoi'deaia, a. «= Cricoid. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Crie, obs. form of Cry. 

Cried (krsld), ppl. a. [f. Cry v. + -bd.] Pro- 
claimed by crying or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cried fair (Sc.), a fair proclaimed by public 
announcement ; cried up, extolled : the opposite of cried 
down or decried. 

r642 Fuller Holy Prof. Si in, xxli. 213 Acried-up Beauty 
makes more for her own praise then her husbands profit. 
a 1679 Earl Orrery Tryfhon, Epilogue, A cry’d-down play. 
1813 G. Robertson Agric. Sum. Kincard. xvL 407 Drum- 
lithie Michael fair for cattle, .followed, .by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this. 1837 Lockhart Scott ii839> VII. 85 Sir Walter’s house 
was in his own phrase ‘ like a cried fair ’ during several weeks 
after the King's departure. 1886 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps 
Jeanne D'ArcsezZ Another of these much-cried-up spires. 
Cried, created: see Gree v,^ 

Criell ; see Geyal. 

Crier (kroi'oi). Forms : 4-5 eriere, -are, -our, 
cryour, 5-6 cryar, 6 criar, 5-9 cryer, 4- crier. 
[ME. eriere, a. OF. eriere, nom. of crieur, agent-n. 
f. crier to Gbt : see -ee.] 

1 . gen. One who cries. 

cigSo Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II, 11 Joon was a vois of 
a Criere in desert. 1593 Nashf. Christ's T. (1613) 105 You 
are none of these cryers vnto God. ^ 1748 Richardson in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 196 Simplicity is all their cry; yet 
hardly do these criers know what they mean by the noble 
word. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 5 Some will 
join the cryers-up, and others the cryers-down. 1892 Har- 
peVs Mag. 269 1 You were always a pretty crier, mother. 

2 . spec, a. An officer in a court of justice who 
makes the public announcements, acts as preserver 
of order, etc. 

[1292 Britton i. xxii. § 18 Et des criouns, si nul prenge 
plus qe le establisement de no.ster estatut.] c 1400 ApoL 
Loll 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe J>e fve graunt of his 
lord. 1541 Act VI 11, c. 12 § 19 LLe saide clerkes 

. -shal . . appoint a criar to make proclamacions, and to call 
the iuries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do. «i633 Austin Medil (1635) 195 The Crier 
goes before the Judge. i7<^-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
11 . 445 Their cner calls out, ‘Make way for the grand 
jury ! ’ 188a Serjt. Ballantine Exper. xvi, 158 A remark 
made by the crier of the court to a friend. 

b. One appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a Common, or Town 
crier, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 247 (MStin.) A cryour 
scbufde stonde vppon a toure, and. .he schulde crie : Calo. 
a 1400 Barlaam ^ Josaphat 348 A Crior to stonde per 
ate Wi|? a Trompe for to blowe pat alle men mihte hit wel i 
knowe. cx^yoPromp. Pam, 103 i Cryar, he ]?at cryethe 
yn a merket, or in a feyre, declamaior, preco. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xxvii. 84 Get a cryer and make to be cryed 
in euery merket place and strete. 1680 Lond, Gaz. No. 
1529 4 whoever can give notice of him to. .the City Cryer, 
they shall be well rewarded. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. 
II. 6 h, All common Cryers were excluded from the Temple. 
3837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 265 Repeated by a 
crier for the benefit of the whole village. 

e. One who cries goods for sale : + («) as auc- 
tioneer or agent for others {obsl) ; {b) as hawker 
on his own account. 

1553 (jrimalde Cicerds Offices (1556) 107 To put the goodes 
of the citizens in cryers mouthe. 1598 Florio, Incantare 
..to sell good.s by a crier, at who giues most. 1653 H. 
CoGAN Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 , 1 was the first that was put to 
sale: whereupon, just as the Cryer was ofiTering to deliver 
me unto whomsoever would buy me. 1727 Pope Art of 
Sinking 115 Common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the same words persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green bastings, or new ballads. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. II. i, The whole ancient family of the London criers. 
c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 683 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet, .which he offered to put up for sale. 
t3. ? A kind of small bell used as a call. Obs, 
1467 Will of Langewith (Somei^et Ho.), A small belle 
called a cryer. 

Crik {to cry crik) : see Creak v. 5. 
tCrike. Also 4 crice. [a. ON. kriki 
'crack, comer, recess’, used also of parts of the 
body, as in handarkriki 2cmi ffii Iderkrihty Bu. 
laarkrig gxem, Cf. Creek 4 .] 

1. The anal cleft, 

c 1300 Havelok 2450 On a scabbed mere, His nese went 
[ = turned] un-to the crice, So ledden he hat fule swike. 

2. A variant of Creek rAf in various senses. 


CRIME. 

t Criket. Ohs, [f. crike. Creek -i- -et, corre- 
sponding to a possible F. criquetie, dim. of crique .1 
A small creek. 

1538 Leland It in. III. 38 There is a Criket betwixt 
Pouipirrhe and Low. 

Clrikey (kroiki), int, eolloq. or slang. Also 
crieky, crackey. [As this alliterates with Christ, 
or L. Christe ! it was perh. originally one of the 
alliterative or assonant substitutes for sacred names, 
used to avoid the appearance of profanity; cl 
Crimtnb.] An exclamation of astonishment. 

1842 Barham Ingol Leg., Auto-da-ff, It would make you 
exclaim, .if an Englishman, Crikey ! 1884 Harper's Mag, 
Oct. 693/1 Crieky ! didn’t she go it, though 1 

Crile» north, dial. Also 7 creil, 7-8 croyll, 
croil. [Cf. Du. kriel dwarf; the forms present 
phonetic difficulties.] A dwarfed or stunted person. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting That cruiked, camschoche 
croyll, vneristned, they curse. 1691 Tomlinson in Ray 
N. C. Words, Creil, a short, stubbed, dwarfish man. 
Northumb. 1728 Ramsay Fables ^ Tales, Ep. Duncan 
Forbes viii, Thy wit’s a croil, thy judgment’s blind, 18x8 
Hogg Browftie of B. 1 . 13 (Jam.) A wee bit hurklin ciile. 

t Crim, V, Obs. or dial. In 5 kreme, kryme, 
6 crym(nie. 8 cream. [The form would be satis- 
fied by an OE. *crymmaii x—^kritmjan, £ cruma. 
Crumb, sb., q v.] irans. To crumble (bread, etc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish), b. intr. 
To crumble, fall to pieces. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-hks. 35 Take hard ^olkys of Eyroun, 
& kryme a gode quanty te ber-to. 1530 Palsgr. 501/2, 1 crym 
breed into a dysshe. .Thou haste eaten thy potage or lean 
crymme my dyssche. 1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Cream, to 
crumble. Hops, when they are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. * To cream one’s dish to 
put the bread into it, in order to pour the milk upon it. 
1880 in Parish Kentish Gloss, d from Pegg^. 

Crimble, earlier form of Crumble now dial, 

Crixable, v, dial [Related to the root vb. 
*crimb-an, OE. crimman to press, compress, and 
to crumb adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the same 
way as crimple is to crimp vb. and crump adj.l : 
see Crimple v. 2.] mtr. To shrink, cringe, go 
shrinking from observation. 

<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Crimble, to creep about 
privily, to sneak, to wind along unperceived. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crimble, to sneak out of an engagement. 1887 S, 
Cheshire Gloss., Crimble, intr. to cringe, to lift and draw to- 
gether the shoulders. . to avoid certain place.s, pick one’s way. 

Crim. con. Abbreviation of criminal convert 
sation. i. e. adultery. (See Criminal a. 1.) 

1770 Foote Lame Lover \. Wks. 1799 II. 56 You would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con. ? 1803 
Southey Eclogues ix, His dead father; did no murder; 
Never sustain’d an action for crim. con. 1858 Ld. St, 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xii. 77 The action of 
crim. con., that disgrace to the nation, has been abolished. 

Crime (krsim), Also 4-0 cryme. [a. F, 
crime, in 12th c. crimne, ad. L. mwijw judgement, 
accusation, offence, f. root of cer-n-ere, ere turn to 
decide, give judgement, etc.] 

1 . An act punishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 
commonly used only of grave offences ) 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxxiii. 29 Hauynge no cryme worthi 
the deeth, or bondis. c 1400 Maundev. J1839) xxviil 287 
5if the kyng him self do ony homycydie, or ony cryme. 
1526 Tindale Actsxxv, 36 The Cryme wher of he is accused. 
1607 Shaks. Timon iii. v. 83 If by this Crime, he owes the 
Law his life. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 5 A crime, or mis- 
demesnor, is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public law, either forbidding or commanding it. ^ 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1 * 4^7 An offence which is pur- 

sued at the discretion of the injured party or his representa- 
tive is a civil injury. An offence which is pursued by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is^ a 
Crime. 1867 Manch. Examiner 10 Oct., With the moralist 
bribery is a sin ; with the legislator a crime. 

Ti A blunder worse than a crime : see Blunder sb, 2. 
b. collective sing. Action of such kind viewed 
collectively or abstractly ; violation of law. 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 3 Hast slayn by cryme as an 
homycyde this noble vyrgyn. 1760 Goldsm. C/ALF'. Ixxiii, 
I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. 1879 Froude 
C^sarviii. 72 Men steeped in crime, 1891 Gladstone in 
Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 When they talk of crime in Ireland 
you must understand that the word bears a totally different 
meaning to what the word means in England. 

2 . M ore generally : An evil or injurious act ; an 
offence, a sin ; esp. of a grave character. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 11 Longe 
after this began this cursed cryme. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W.de 
W. 1531) 238 b, All y crj'mes of y« tonge, as sclaunders . . and 
prevy backbytynges. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. il 26 Ifyoube- 
thinlce your selfe of any Crime V nreconcil’d as yet to Heauen , 
and Grace. 1667 Milton P. L. r. 214 That with reiterated 
crimes he might Heajj on himself damnation. 1706 Addison 
Poems, Rosamond 1. i, ’Tis her crime to be loved, ’Tis her 
crime to have charms. 1842 Miall Nonconf. II. i H in 
future we should go astray, we can plead no excuse in ex- 
tenuation of the crime. 

b. collective sing. Wrong-doing, sin. 

CX440 Gesta Rom. xxii. 74 (Harl. MS.) For no man may 
lyve withoute ciyme. km Spenser F, Q. n. xii. 75 Whilest 
louing thou mayst loued be with equall crime. x6^ Milton 
P, L. i. 79 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
1^5 Whittier La%is Deo ii, Ring, bells ! Every stroke 
exulting tells Of the burial hour of crime. 
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CEIMIKOUSLY, 


f 3. Charge or accusation ; matter of accusation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec, Nun's T, 453 For we here a cristen 
name Ye putte on vs a cryme and eek a blame. i<^6Pilgr. 
Perf. (T531) 66 b, To whome, thejr beynge most innocent, 
hath ben put the cryme of fornicacyon. z$6^ Grafton 
Chron. II. 92 The common people raysed a great cryme 
upon the Archbishop. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1181, I rue 
That errour now, which is become my crime, And thou th’ 
accuser, 

4. Comb, 

1886 Ainslie Reynard the Fox^ The rascal Reynard, 
crime-bestained. 2889 Sat, Rev, 16 Mar. 329/1 [These] 
are both crime-novels. s888 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct., The 
thief-takers and crime-preventers of London. 

Crime, V, rare, [cf. OF. crimer, f. crime ^ trans. 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to accuse. 

1570 Levins Manip. 132/30 To cryme, criminari, i6ai 
W. ScLATER Tyihes 116231 140 [They] would . . not crime him 
of couetousness in that demand. 18^ W. G. Browne in x(^th 
Cent, Nov. 846 He was crimed (i.e. charged before the 
colonel) with ‘ filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade *. 

Crimefiil (krai-mful) , a, [f. Crime sb, + -ful.] 
Full of or laden with crime ; criminal. 

1593 Shaks. 970 This cursed, crimeful night. i6oa 
— Ham. IV. vii. 7 These feates, So crimefull, and so Capitall 
in Nature. 1877 Tennyson Harold v. i, Bolts that fall on 
crimeful heads. 

Crimeless (kroi-mles), a, [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Free from crime ; faultless, innocent. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, ii, iv. 63 So long as I am loyall, 
true and crimelesse. 1621 W. Sclater Tythas (1623) 121 
To pleade himselfe crimelesse of all irreuerence. 1834 
Teat's Mag, I. 372 A nobler aim,— -To be— stbe cnmeless 
Washington of France !_ 1887 Daily News July 4/7 

Examples of crimeless districts. 

Hence Cri’melessness. 

1887 United Ireland 2 Apr. 5/2 Evidence of the absolute 
crimelessness of the country. 

Crimesin, -yn(e, obs. ff. CrjMsoit. 
t Cri'minable, a. Oh. [f. h. type *crimind- 
bills j f, crimindre to criminate : see -ble.] Indict- 
able. Hence Cri-minalily adv.,, as a criminal. 

1560 Rolland Crt, Verms iv. 493 Crimes criminabill. 15,33 
Bellenden Livy m. (1822) 223 To be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (kri’minal), a. and sb. Also 5 ery- 
mynallo, -el(l, cryxninall, -el, 6-7 criminall. 
[a. F. criminel (in Ch. de Roland, nth c.), ad. L. 
cnmmdl-is of or pertaining to crime; f. crimen 
Crime. See -al.] 

A. adj, 

1. Of the nature of or involving a crime ; more 
generally, of the nature of a grave offence, wicked. 

Criminal conversation (Conversation 3' : adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a trespass against the husband at common 
law. ipbs. in England since 1857.) 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. 'Pray n. xiii, She . . a syn committed 
that was cryminall. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 16 Pillage 
. . which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. ^ i6ix 
Shaks. Wint. T. iii. ii. go No Father owning it iwhich is 
indeed More criminall in thee, then it). 1739 Johnson 
Rasselas xxix, Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with a man’s wife. 1817 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 710 A criminal neglect of duty. 1892 

F. Pollock On Torts (ed, 3) 210 Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action at common law, commonly known 
as an action of criminal conversation. In form it was 
generally trespass vi et armis, on the theory that ‘ a wife 
is not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 
person ’ . . Actions for criminal conversation were abolished 
in England on the establishment of the Divorce Court in 
1857. 

2. Relating to crime or its punishment 

1474 Caxton Chesse 25 Some causes ben crymjmel and 

somme ben cyuyle. ^ 1390 Sir^ J. Smyth Disc. IVeapons 
**ij, Good lawes, civil and criminall, x686 J. Sergeant 
Hist. Monast. Conventions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieutenants . . and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judges. 1743 Fortunate Orphan 200 She .. sent imme- 
diately for the Judge Criminal. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 1 . 
xyi. 390 They no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice. 1846 M Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) II. 173 The highest court of criminal judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowell Democr, 29 An experienced criminal lawyer, 

3. Guilty of crime or grave offence. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. no The vntrewe and 

crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. 16.. Rogers (J.), The neglect 
..renders us criminal in the sight of God. 1644 Pkynnb 
Moder. Apol. i Being, .taxed by Master lames Howell.. as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. 1726 Adv, 
Capt. R, Boyle 362 If criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employment. 1741 Watts Improv. 
Mind I. IV. § 14 Let us search our hearts, .and enquire how 
far we are criminal. 1831 Hussey Papal Power iii. 144 
Criminal clerks had not yet. .exemption allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. 

f b. Of beasts : Savage, fierce, malignant Ohs. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 86 The most terrible and most 
crymynel dragon. 1481 — Myrr. 11. vi. Kij, Beste.s..so 
righte stronge & crymynell that no men dare approche them, 

B. sb, 1 1* A person accused of a crime. Obs, 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac s Lett. 18 The number of 

Judges is not much inferiour to that of Criminals. x68x 
Dryden 1^. Fryar (J.), Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
2. A person guilty or convicted of a crime. 

/11626 Bacon (J.\ Ruined.. by justice and sentence, 
delinquents and criminals. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 
157 In the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. 177a Priestley /wA Relig;. (1782)1. 53 
Take notice of crimes, and punish the criminals. ^ 1883 

G. Lloyd Ebb Flow II. 210 Going with the ctiminal to 
execution. 


Crimiiaaldom (kri-minaldom). nonce-wd. The 
realm of criminals ; criminals collectively. 

X887 Spectator 5 Nov. 15x5 The very dregs of French 
crimmaldom. 

Criminalism (kri'minaliz’m). The condition 
or practice of a criminal. 

X877 Besant & Rick Son of Vulc. 1. vin. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criminalism. 1891 Daily Netos 13 May 
7/x A Past Master in the Art of Convicted Criminalism. 

Criminalist (kri*minalist). [mod. f. L. m- 
mindl-is Criminal + -ist. Cf. F. criminalisfe 
(1715 in Hatzfeld).] One versed in criminal law; 
a writer on criminal law. 

a 1631 Donne Ess. (i6sx) 97, I haue read in some of the 
Criminalists. 1831 Edin. Rev. LIV. 188 Consulting the 
. . criminalists of different nations. 1892 N. V. Nation 15 
Sept. 203/3 The theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalists. 

Criminality (kriminseiiti). .criminaliti 
or med.L. crlmindlilds {’&ee Du Cange), f. crlmin- 
dlis Criminal : see -ity.] The quality or fact of 
being criminal. 

1611 C.(ysG9L.yCriminaliti, Criminalitie ; a criminal action, 
case, or cause. X774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 345 
From habit it lost all the appearance of criminality. 1869 
Lecky Europ, Mor. 1 . iii. 474 That doctrine of the crimin- 
ality of error. 1869 J. Greenwood 7 Curses Land, 133 The 
growth of juvenile criminality. 

b. (with //.) A criminal act or practice. 

1849 Stovel Necess. Introd. 30 Alleged as a chief 

point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 

Criminally (kri*minali), adv. [f. Criminal a. 

+ -LY ^,J 

1. According to criminal law. 

X360 xst Bk. Discip. Ch, Scot. viL (1836) 49 If any of the 
university be criminally^ persued. i6sx W. G. tr. CoweVs 
Inst. 2X0 It is in his choise. .whether he will prosecute the 
party civilly or criminally. 1699 Ludlow Mem. III. 110 
(R.) They thought not convenient to proceed against him 
criminally. 1883 Law Reports 14 Q. Bench Div. 202 The 
Attorney General, .was entrusted by the constitution to sue 
for the King, either civilly or criminally. 

2. In a criminal manner ; so as to constitute crime. 

16. . Rogers (J.), As our thoughts extend to all subjects, 

they may be criminally employed on all, 1758 S. Hayward 
Serm. xvii, 505 David . . when he fell so criminally and so 
publickly. i%8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 537 The earl’s 
conduct.. had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate. x 885 Law Times LXXXI. 178/1 The co- 
respondent . . proved that he had not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent, 

t Cm'miiialness. Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 -NESS.] 
Quality or state of being criminal; -« Crimin- 
ality, 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. i^x (R.)To. .excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminalness of it. 1^8 R. Fergusson View 
Eccles. 50 A proof of his Criminalness. 1753 in Johnson. 
X773 Ash [see Criminalty]. 

t Crrminalty. Obs. -Criminality. 

1773 Ash, Criminalty Oioi much used). Criminalness. 
1797 Hist, in A nn. Reg, 15/x The.se were acts of criminalty 
for which, .they would find no mercy. 

Crimiaate (kri-min<?k), v. [f. L. criminal, 
ppl. stem of cr'tmindri, or crimindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. crimen Crime.] 

1. trans. To charge with crime; to represent as 
criminal. 

1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1646) 62 They criminate the 
Dutch and French Churches. X793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life Cf Writ. (X832) II. 386, I suppose the public 
servants will be criminated. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 

I . 134 We must begin in self-justification .. by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 699 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement for his own crime by criminating other people. . 
guilty and innocent. 

2. To prove (any one) guilty of crime; to in- 
criminate. 

X663 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xii, Whom, I would not justifie 
myself, to criminate. 179X State Papers in Ann. Reg, j6o* 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged.. with 
respect to what they have said, written, or performed. X841 

J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerh I. X29 Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance. 

3. To represent or censure (a thing or action) as 
criminal ; to blame severely, condemn. 

/j!i 677 bo. North Li^hi in Way to Paradise 
(T.) As for our church liturgy it is now criminated by many 
as idolatrous, 1792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 43 (1794) 
II. 138 To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
X828 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. xii. 327 Eliot descends to 
criminate the Duke’s magnificent tastes. 

Hence Ori-mmating///. a. 

ax636 Ussher vi. (1658)427 Spoken with, a sterne 
countenance and criminating voice. X786 Burke W. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 210 Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing epithets than those of ‘ improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitick’, x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii, 
Along criminating and recriminating chapter. 

Crimination (krimin^* J^n). [ad. L. crlmind- 
tidn-emj n. of action firom crimindre : see prec.] 
The action of chaining with a crime or grave 
offence ; severe accusation or censure. 

1383 Fulke Defence xvij. 5x2 You have placed your 
crimination in the first chapter. 1634 Trapp Ps. Ixix. 

Loaden with many calumnies and false criminations. 1786 
urke W. /foyriwif'fWks. 1842 II. 23X The said Hastings 
hath established divers matters of weighty and serious crimin- 
ation against him.self. x8;^ Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 250 
The criminations and recriminations of the adverse parties. 


Criminative (kri*min/tiv), a, [f. L. ppl. stem 
crlmindt- + -IVE.] Tending to or involving crimin- 
ation ; that charges with crime or grave offence ; 
accusatory. 

a 1734 North Lives 1 . 214 In such cases the courtiers are 
. .criminative against the judges, .as being morose, ill-bred, 
and disrespectful. _ 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 
680 Their criminative representations against Macartney. 
1849 Grote Greece ii. lix. (1862) V. 248 The criminative 
orators were omnipotent. 

Criminator (kri'min^hojt). [a. L, crlmindtor^ 
agent-n. from crimindre : see Criminate.] One 
who criminates, or charges with crime. 

16091 Bible (Douay) Lev. xix. 16 Thou shalt not be a 
crimmatour, nor a whisperer among the people. ^ 1653 
R. Baillie Dissvoasive Vindic. (x6s5) 76 A false Criminator. 
1813 Shelley Let. to E. Hitchiner, The opinion of the 
world is not the likeliest criminator to impeach their 
credulity. 

Crimiiiatos^y (kri*mmat 3 ri>, [f. L. type 
crlmindldrmSf t criminator i see prec. and -ory.] 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Episi. B iv b, An epistle. .Crlmln- 
atorie. x8ii Ann. Reg. 1809, 139 A criminatory charge 
against an individual. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh xviii. 
370 No evidence criminatory of his master had been ob- 
tained from him. 

Crimiue, -iny (kri-mini), int. Alsocrlmeny, 
-ini. [peril. It. crimine crime, etc,, as an ej.icula- 
tion; but cf. Crikey, and the kindred ejaculation 
jlminy, Gemini.] A vulgar e xclamation of a.stonish- 
ment : now somewhat archaic. 

x68i Otway Soldier's Fort. i. i, O crimine ! Who's 
yonder? 1693 Southerne Maids last Prayer sii. i, O 
crimine I I see I must be plain with thee, c 1816^ Byron 
(L.), Crimini, jimini ! Did you ever hear such a nimrai^ 
pimminy Story as L.eigh Hunt’s Rimini ‘1 x86s E. C. 
Clayton Cruel Fortune ll. i84Criminy I— Raymond tight. 
I am astonished. 

t Cri’mimst. Oh. ? = Criminalist. 

a 1631 Donne Ess. (1651) 53 Criminists have commanded 
Heresie, which is but Election, .to . .undertake a capitall and 
Infamous signification. 

Cirixninology (krimin^dod^i). [f. L. crlmin- 
Crime4--(o)lo(3Y.] The science of crime; that 
part of anthropology which treats of crime and 
criminals. 

1890 Athenssum 6 Sept. 325/2 We share Dr. Topinard's 
dislike of the term * criminal anthropology’, and may adopt 
the term ‘criminology' till a better can be found. ^ 1891 
Sat, Rev. 28 hiar. 398/1 An examination and refutation of 
the new Italian ‘ criminology '. 

So Criminolo gical Criminologist. 

1837 Sat, Rev. Ill, 271/2 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologist of a third sort. 1890 Athetmum 6 
Sept. 323/2 The object of the criminologist isj first, to 
establish the exi.stence and define the characteristics of a 
physical criminal type or types ; second, to investigate the 
psychical plienomena associated with criminality, 1892 
Monist II. 314 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist . . re- 
views the penological and criminological literature of 
recent times. 

'tCriminose, ot. Obs,-"^ [Cf. next]. Hence 
Criminositjr. 

1727 Bailey voI. IL, Criminose, ready to blame or accuse. 
Criminosity, Reproach, ill Report. 1773 in Ash, 

Crixninous (kri'minss), a. Also 5 crsrmynous, 
6 crimynous, cryminous, At:, criminois. [a. 
AFr. criminous — OF. ctlmineux ( 15 th c. in 
Codef.), ad. L. cilmindsus, f. crimen Crimr.] 
f 1. Of the nature of a crime ; full of or marked 
by crime or grave offence ; criminal. ? Obs. 

X483 Caxton ASsop (1889) ^3 sayd shepherd com- 
my.sed a crymynous dede. 1362 Act 5 Eliz. c. 23 § i To 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 1393 Norden 
Spec. Brit. M'sex i. 8 Carping at euerie fault, holding the 
smallest errour .. verie criminous. 1674 P. du Moulin 
Papal Tyramiy 47 A deeply criminous forgery, X858 Sat, 
Rev. VI. 204/1 My criminous iambics. 

2. Of persons : Guilty of crime. Now chiefly in 
the technical criminous clerk (see Clerk sb, i ). 

* 53.5 Stewart C?on. Scot. HI. 535 Of his men War 
criminois vther nyne or ten. X583 Stubbes Abus, ii, 
(1882) 107 To giue sentence . . vpon any criminous person. 
1611 Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, ix. vi. (1632) 504 That Clerks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judges. 1639 
Hammond On Ps. Ii. 4 Paraphr. 262 The most criminous 
rebell. X72a Bp. Wilson in Keble Life^ xvi. (1863) 497 
Tending to the encouragement of the criminous and re- 
fractoty. 1847 Maskkli. Mon. Rit. HI. p, cxxix, Of punish- 
ing criminous clerks. 1892 77 wz« 29 Apr. 9/2 Bishops at 
present have to get rid of criminous clerks at a cost which 
is almost prohibitory. 

^ 3. Of or relating to crime ; accusing of crime ; 
involving crimination. Obs, 

*533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 995/2 Concerning great 
crimynous wytnesses to be^ taken in great criminal causes. 
1600 Holland Lixy 11. vii. 48 Exposed unto criminous 
slanders. 1650 Buhv/KK A nthropomet. X24 Some.. dare to 
make this criminous proposition against very Nature, 

Cri’miuouslyi <^dv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. In a criminous manner ; criminally. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. iil iv. 230 It ought to .seeme in- 
credible, .that this man, who i.s Gods Priest, should live 
criminously. 1634 Hammond Ansxv. Animadv, Ignat. L 
10 So criminously guilty of it, 

1 2S. With reference to crime ; by way of crimin- 
ation. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1325 These wordes 
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Soolce Cfimonously in that place. 2625 tr. Camden^s Hist. 
JEliz, 1. (1688) 212 By accusing her criminously. 

Cri'miMUsaiess. [1 as piec. + -hiss.] The 
state or quality of being criminous ; criminality. 

1648 Eikon Bas. j^^ I could never be convinced of any such 
Griminousness in him. a 171S Burnet Owi Tifne XL 312 
His words had no sort of criminousness, much less of 
treason in them. 2874 Bp. Magee in Rep. Comm. CJu 
Patronage, Quest. 31. 5 Within what limit of time 

would the bishop be allowed to allege criminousness on the 
part of a clerk ? . . 

Grimison, crimosin(e, etc., obs. ff. Cbimsoh. 
0riS3l|? (krimp), sb.'^ [Of uncertain origin. 

(It might be connected with Crimp t/.’, if the primary 
Sense were * to press or impress* (seamen, etc.); but this is 
^ery doubtful, for the general notion running through the 
senses appears to be that of ‘ agent, intermediary, broker, 
procurer’.)] 

f l. Of doubtful meaning; used in reproach or 
derision. Ohs. 

2638 Ford uFkw/Vj I. ii, Ini. What? thou fatten’st apace 
on capon still? Spa. Yes, crimp ; *tis a gallant life to be an 
old lord’s pimp- whiskin. 

2. An agent making it his business to procure 
Seamen, soldiers, etc,, esp, by seducing, decoying, 
entrapping, or impressing them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
applied to one who, infringes sub-section i of this Act, i. e. 
to a person other than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
seamen without a license from: the Board of Trade, 

. 1758 J. 'Buxe. Plan Mar. Sy&t. 44 When a master of a 
ship, .hath lost any of his hands, he applies to a crimp., 
who makes it his business to seduce the men belonging to 
some other ship. 2796 Stedman Exped. Surinam II. 28 
Trepanned into the West India Company’s service by the 
crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. ^ 1836 M arrvat 
Midsh. Easy xxxviii. 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
the crimps for every good able seaman. 2842 — F, Keene xx. 
(1863) 173, 1 hear there are plenty of good men stqwed away 
by the crimps at different places. 1839-yio W. Irving Wol- 
ferfs R. (1855) 235 Sallying forth at night.. he came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps. 2887 Spectator 22 
May 692/2 In the high and palmy days of the crimp, the 
piratp, the press-gang, 
b. transf and Jig. 

27% Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Fallln,^ Minis. Wks. 1812 
JI. 215 That sends to counties, borough-towns, his Crimps 
Alias his vote-seducing Pimps. 2794 — Rowl.for Oliver^ 
ibid. 198 Cupid’s trusty crimp, By mouths of vulgar people 
christen’d pimp, c 28^ Wraxall tr. R. Hotidin xv. 207 
Nothing ., can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
[theatrical agents]. 

t 3. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
sbips ; a broker, Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Crimp, ^ one that under- 
takes for or agrees to unlade a whole ship of coals. 2754 
Strype IL V. xiv. 329/2 Any Coal owner 

2nay emplw . . crirap.s or Factors, not being lightermen or 
buyers of Coals for sale. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, 
Jl. 251 The Brokers of these Coals are called Crimps *. The 
Vessels they load their Ships with at Newcastle, Keels. 
2792 Hudpesford Salmag. (2793) 109 Crimps, and coal- 
beavers. 

t 4. To play crimp ", see qiiots. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, To play Crimpy to lay or 
■bet on .one .side, and (by foul play) to let t’other win, having 
a share of it. Rtm a Crimp, to run a Race or Horse-match 
..knavishly, 2720 D’Urfey Pills II. 53 Let Jades that 
are founder’d be bought, Let Jockeys play Crimp to make 
sport. Ibid. 54 Another makes Racing a Trade.. And 
many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man’s 
Groom.'. 

5. Comb., as crimp~Uke, -match (see 4 , qiiot. 1719 ). 
iy94 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rowl.for Oliver Wk?,. II. 307 
Cnm]^-like, for other regions, troops engaging. 

Crimp, sb:i [prob. f. Crimp v.^} An obsolete 
game at cards. 

2632 B. JoNSON Magn. Lady ir. i, Let her. . Laugh and keep 
company at gleek or crimp. 268^ Shauwell Bury F. 1. 1, 
Gallantry, mix’d now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or Incertain. 1703 Eng. Ladys Cafech. in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life Q. Anne 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 2720 Addison 
Tatler No. 250 p 9 To find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 2867 OUIDA C. Castlemazne (iSjgi 3 Regretted 
the .loss of ten guineas at crimp. 

attrib. xyiz Addison Sped. No. 457 "p 3 The private 
Transactions of the Crimp Table. 

Crimp (krimp), .tAs [f. Crimp 2 /J] 

1. pi. Crimped tresses ; cf. ‘curls’. l/.S. 

2883 Century Mag. XXV. 525/2 The Shaker sisters don’t 
■wear crimps. x888 Chicago A dvame 13 Dec., Crimps that 
had ceased to be crimpy. 

1 2. Phrase. To be in the crimps ; see quot, Ohs, 
2688 Miege French Did. s. v.. To be in the Crimps, or 
to be^well set out in Clothes, ^tre bienpari. 

Crimp (krimp ), a. [app, radically allied to 
Crimp ; perh. originally with the notion ‘ yield- 
ing to pressure, easily compressed ’ ; cf. however 
MHG. krimpf crooked, curved (Kluge), and 
Crisp a. for the transition from ‘curled, curly, 
crimped ’ to ‘brittle, friable Cf. also Crump a.j 
,1. ‘Friable, brittle, easily crumbled, easily re- 
duced to powder - (J.) ; crisp. 

2387 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 28 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As man may say, loe, 
Sammon here at call. 2699 Evelyn Acetaria C.1729) 276 
They will keep longer, and . . eat crimp, and well tasted. 2708 
J, Philips Cyder ii. (1727) 50 Now the Fowler... with swift 
early steps Treads the crimp Earth. 2725 Bradley 
D.fct, s. y. Sallet, Slices of the whitened stems which being 
crimp and short are eaten with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
18.. Mrs. Cameron Careless Boy 22 The grass was crimp 
and white with the hoarfrost. ' 


"b. Hence crimp-meat, 

1656 W. D. tr. Comeniied Gate Lat. Uni. T 365 Som things 
also hee broileth on a gridiron, orfrieth on a irying-pan, but 
if overmuch, they becom crimp-meat. 

1 2. Jig, ‘Not consistent, , not forcible : a low 
cant word ’ (J.) Obs. 

[But this alleged sense is founded only on the following 
passage, in which some edd. have scrimp ‘ scant, limited, 
very sparing which seems a better reading.] 

2722 Arbuthnot y(3/z« Bpllw. iv, The evidence is crimp ; 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, and contradict 
themselves. 

3. Said of hair, feathers, etc. : Crimped. 

2764 Anna Seward in Poet. Wks. (2820) 1 . p. cxv, A bag 
wig, in crimp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
fleece. 2784 New Spectator ill 4/2 The head is adorned. . 
with crimp feathers. 

4. Comb.yZ.’^ crimp-frilled. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. IL 232 C)rimp-friird daisy. 
Crimp (krimp), [Corresponds to MDu. 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal krempen, krimpen to 
draw together, shiivel up, wrinkle, Du. krimpen to 
shrink, shrivel, diminish, E.Fris. krimpen trims. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less, 
Da. krympe trans., to wrinkle, shrink (cloth\ Sw. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge ; OHG. chrimphan, 
MHG. krimpf en to draw oneself together con- 
vulsively. For ulterior etymology, see the note to 
Cramp sbJ Not known in OE. ; the only ME. 
example found is that in the intr. sense i ; other- 
wise the verb belongs to the 17 - 1 9 th c., and may 
he the causal derivative.] 

1. intr. To be compressed, pinched or indented 
(as e.g. thehody of insects). (In ppl. a. crimping.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. i. (2495I 741 Beestys 
with crympynge body haue sharpe wytte and felyT:ige..as 
bein and amptes that here and smel aferre- 
+ 2. trans. To curl, (in crimped.) Obs. 

, 1698 Tyson in Phil Trans. XX. 212 The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Ear seem’d to be crimp’d. 1730-36 Bailey 
(folio j, Crimpt, curled. 

3. To compress or pinch into minute parallel 
plaits or folds ; to frill, 

1722 Arbuthnot fokn Bull in. i, Grimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 1838 Dickens O. 'Jwistxiy, To crimp the little 
frill that bordered his .shirt-collar. 2848 ’Thackeray Bk. 
Snobs xxvii, The maid is crimping their . . ringlets with hot 
tongs. 2859 Lewes Seaside Stud. 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of the cup, prehensile organs of less or 
greater length and power arising thereby. x86t Sala. Dutch 
Piet. xix. 295 [She] thought far too much of crimping her 
tresses. 

b. To wrinkle or crumple minutely, to crisp the 
surface of. 

1772 W. Bailey Useful Machines l.zzg The Italian 

method of crimping crapes. Ibid.T. 230 A large specimen 
of crape crimped and manufactured exactly like the Italian. 
2821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 209 The breeze, with feather- 
feet, Crimping o’er the waters sweet. 2883 E. Pennell- 
Elmhirst Cream Leicesiersh. 398 The crimping, woolly 
effect of half a gale from the south-west. 

c. Techn. To make flutings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to turn the end inward and back upon 
the wad, in order to confine the charge ; to cor- 
rugate. 

4. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come firm by gashing or cutting it before rigor 
mortis seXs in. 

2698 Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XX. 274 The Muscles 
of a Fish that has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, which we call 
Kriihping. 2743 Land, Country Brew. in. yed. i) ijo 
The Cook cuts [a fresh Cod] into .several small Pieces, in 
order, as they call it, to crimp it, by letting them lie in hard 
cold Spring-Water about an Hour. 2789 G- Keate Felew 
Isl. 302 The grey mullet, which they crimped, and fre- 
quently eat raw. 2804 A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 
23 The remarkable effects of crimping fish by immersion in 
water, after the usual signs of life have disai)peared. 2867 
F. Yiak&zxs Angling \. 12880)30 Small chub., if crimped and 
fried dry, are by no means so bad. 
b. transf. To slash, to gash. 

185s Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 339 Those who at- 
tempted resistance were crimped alive like fishes and left to 
gasp themselves to death in lingering torture. 2865 Lub- 
bock 7 V;«<?y xiii. (2869) 435 Among the females.. the 
only ceremony of importance was scarring the back, Eyre 
indeed calls it tattooing, but ‘crimping* would be, 1 think, 
a more correct expression. 

5. spec. To bend or mould lutp shape (leather 
for the uppers of boots, or for a saddle). 

2874 Knight Diet. Meek, 648/1 The curved bar which 
supports the form upon which the leather is crimped. 

6 . ‘ To pinch and hold ; to seize' (Webster). 

(No quotation given or source named.) 

Crimp (krimp), vP [f. Crimp j 3.1] To im- 
press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to decoy. 

1812 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. IX. 233 Plundering com 
and crimping recruits. 2831 Carlyle (2857) II. 326 
Clutching at him, to crimp him or impress him; 1867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Staiesmen{xZ%a)xZr] The cruel folly which 
crimps a number of ignorant and innocent peasants, dresses 
them up in uniform, .and sends them- off to kill and he killed. 
2884 Pall Mail G. 26 Jan, 2/1 The Egyptian Government 
crimped negroes in the streets of Cairol Jig. xZ^t^Staotdard 
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Feb. II Why not create customers in the Queen’.s dominions 
. .instead of trying, .to crimp them in other countries ? 

Crimp (krimp). v.® nonce-wd. [Partly echoic, 
but having associations with the primary sense of 
Crimp To make a crisp sound, as in the 
compression of slightly frozen snow under the feet. 

2834 Gleig Cotmtry Curate II. xv. 267 A sound came upon 
me as of footsteps crimping through the snow. 

t Crimp, 7 ). ^ Obs. slang. = To ‘ play crimp ’ ; see 
Crimp jAI 4 . 

422700 B. E. Diet, Cofii. Creto, He crimps it, he plays 
booty. A Crimping P'ellow, a sneaking Cur. So 2725 m 
New Cant. Did. 

C 3 dmpage (kri-mpM^). [f. Crimp sb.’^ -{- -age.] 
A payment made to a crimp for his services. 

2734 Strype Siou/s Surv. II. v. xiv. 319/1 Any coal 
owner may employ,, crimps or factors., to dispose of their 
loadings and pay their crirapage or factorage. 2800 Col- 
QUHOUN Comm. Thames xvl 528 The Captain pays them 
two guineas crimpage. 28x3 Maule & Selwyn Reports 
III, 484 Disbursements, .for crimpage to replace deserters 
during the repairs. 

Crumped (krimpt) , ppl a. Also crimpt. 

fl. Curled: see Crimp 2 . 

2. Compressed or folded into minute parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. 

2722 [see C rimp z/.i 3]. 1792 Minstrel 172 Her 
crimpt.lips relaxed to something like a smile. 2809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 38 Madame in a high crimped cap. i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimped 
borders. 2872 — Fragm. .Sf. <1879) I. vii. 23S The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations. 2886 Sheldon 
tn Flaubert's Salammbd 44 Gold spangles glittered in the 
crimped hair. 

3. Of fish ; see Crimp vJ 4 , 

2792 Huddesford Salmag. (1793) 245 Crimpt cod, and 
mutilated mackarel. 2798 Canning, etc. Progress of Man 
28 in Antifacohin 29 Feb., Cools the crimpt cod. 1804 
A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV; 23 The specific gravity 
of* the crimped fish was greater than that of the dead fish, 

Crimper (kri-mpoi). [f. Crimp z/.i + -er i.] 

1. One who crimps. 

2829 Blackw. Mag. VI. 244 Crimpers of salmon. 

2. The name of several machines and instruments 
used in crimping, 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre- 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth, c. A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair. d. A machine 
for crimping leather on a curved board for the 
Uppers of boots and shoes, e. An apparatus for 
bending dr moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and harness, f. A small machine or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makers for ‘ crimping* 
brass cartridge-cases. 

' x88i Greener Gun 425 This may be prevented by using 
an indented case, or closing in with a patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases. 

Crimper [f. Crimp vJ + -er ^ .] One who 
crimps (seamen) ; = CrimpjA^ 2 . 

2868 Morn. vS*/4zr7 Jan.jThe river police, .engaged in de- 
fending ‘poor Jack * from the machinations of the crimpers. 

Crimping (kri-mpig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Crimp 77 . 1 ] 

1. The action of Crimp z/.f; the product of this 
action ; a succession of small folds, frills or flirtings. 

273s Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 237 Ornament it well 
with gimpmg, Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1833 
Kahie. Grznnell Exp. xlii. 12856) 386 Presently.. you see a 
slight crimping, followed by a dotted . . appearance on the ice. 
1865 Lubbock /V^A Times iv. (18781 104 The ‘crimping’ 
along the edges. 2870 Spectator 23 Aug. 976 The beautiful 
concnoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of tools and weapons in Scandinavia. 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in fishes 
by dividing or gashing their flesh./ . 

2698 [see Crimp 7Ai 4]. 2776 Hunter in Phil Trans, 

LXVI. 415 mie. Cutting fish into pieces while yet alive, 
in order to make them hard, usually known by the name of 
crimping.^ 1803 A. Carlisle Ibid. XCV. 23 Many trans- 
verse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contractions called crimping take 
place. 2873 E. Smith 12 t Crimping should be per- 

formed immediately after the fish has been caught, and 
before the rigor mortis has set in. ' 

3. Comb., as crimping-iron, -machine, -//w, in- 
struments for crimping frills, cap-borders, hair, etc. 

i8s8SiMMONDsi)>zVri Trade, Crimping-iron, crimpingpin. 

Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Crimping-machine, 
an instrument with two indented rollers, in which heaters 
can be placed. .It is used for ‘ crimping ’ women’s frills and 
cap-border.s. 

Cri'mping, vpl sb.^ [f. Crimp v- + -ing i.] 

1. The decoying and confining of men, in order 
to force them into the army, navy, ©r merchant 
service : see Crimp sh.^ 2 . 

179s Hull Advertiser <26 Sept. 4/2 We are sorry to find 
that the infamous practice of Crimping is not yet put a stop 
to. 1806 Weekly Polit. Rev. 27 Dec, ^46 Men. .who do not 
possess the necessary rascality for crimping. 1848 Mac.au- 
LAY Hist. Eng. 1 . 336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a system of crimping and kidnapping at the principal Eng- 
lish seaports. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as in cHmping system; 
crimping-house, a house constructed or used for 
crimping seamen or soldiers. 

179S Hull Advertiser 28 July 2/3 A false impression,. of 
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persons being kidnapped in a Crlmpirig-Housc. xSuBNtJu 
Sailer's Mag. 150 All the ramifications of the crimping sys- 
tem in London were then developed. 1838 Polson Law <§• 
Z. 148 A mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to puli 
down a Crimping-house, 

Crrmpmg, pj>l [f. Crimp + -ing 2.] ■ 

1 . Pinched; see Crimp 1. 

2 . That crimps or curls in minute creases. 

■Crrmping, ppL a:^ [f. Crimp s:t.2 + -iNG2.] 

That impresses or entraps seamen, etc. 

1820 Southey Life of IVesiey II. 470 They were per- 
suaded,, by the crimping skipper to join the party. 1836 
Disraeli Lett. Runnymede 103 Your fellow-countrymen 
whom ypim crimping Lordship inveigled into a participation 
in the civil wars of Spain. 

Hence Grimpingrly adv, 

1838 T ait's Mag. V. 206, I hold it to have been wickedly, 
deceitfully, fraudulently, crimpingly, kidnappingly done. 

tCrimple, J^. Ohs. [Cf, next, and Crumple 
A crease, wrinkle, or fold ; a crinkle. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Crympylle or rympylle, ruga. 
Crimple, v. Also 5-6 crymple. [The early 
form crymple (if jy is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial, kriimpeln to crumple ; but crimple (with i) 
may be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Crimp 
1 ; in later use crimple appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of crumple, expressing something 
finer and more attenuated ; ci. sip, sup, drip, drop, 
etc.; also crinkle, crunkle. (See note to Cramp 
rf.i)] 

i 1 . tnlr. To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to stand or walk lame from this 
or similar cause. Cf. Cripple. Ohs. 

• 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvin. xxxix. (1495! 801 
The token therof is that the hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben constreyed. 1694. Land. Gaz. No. 3007/4 
Lo.‘5t. .a thick black Nag. . stands crimpling on his near Leg 
behind. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crimpling, as logo crimpling, 
i. e. as if the feiit were tender. 

2 . intr. and trans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Ci^^mplyn or rymplyn, rugo. 
1600 F. Walker Sp. Mandepille 10 a, The hair was so 
curled, that it crimpled round like Ringes. 1676 Wiseman 
Surgery ij,), He passed the cautery through them, and 
accordingly crimpled them up. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, 
1 . 138 While the flood’.s triumphing care Crimpled round 
its guarded home. i88x Leicester Gloss., Crimple, to 
crumple, to wrinkle. 

Criiupled (kri*mp’ld\ ppl, a. [f. Crimple v. 
-h -EDkj Wrinkled, crinkled, curled; finely 
crumpled ; minutely wrinkled or creased. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 103 Crympled, or rympled, Higaius. 
1562 Turner Herbal u. 36 a, Lyke vnto a lefe of the 
crympled lettuce. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixx. 41 1 Liuer- 
wort. .hauing wrmckled or crimpled leaues layde one vpon 
anothei'. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 170 The under surface of 
the corallum is crimpled and striate. 1882 Garden 29 July 
83/3 Blossoms . . exquisitely fringed and crimpled at the 
margins. 

Cri'ni^iiess. [f- Crimp a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being crimp ; friability. 

1699 Evelyn J cetaria (1729) 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar together in, the skin, which has a pleasant crimp- 
ne.ss. 

Crimson (kri*mz^n), a. and sh. Forms; 5-6 
cremesin(o, -yn.(e, -ysyn, crimesin, -yne, 
crymysyn, -esyn, -asyn(e, cramoysin, -en, 
-mysin, cremoysin, (crenseyn), 6 cremosin, 
crirodson, -ozen, (cbrymesyn), cremsin, orym- 
sen, -on(e, 6-7 crimosin(e, -yn(e, crymosen, 
-in.;e, crimsin, (7 crimzon, -sone), 6- crim- 
son. [The 15lh c. cremesinip corresponds exactly 
to early Sp- cremesin (cited 1403-12), early It. 
cremes mo and med.L. cremes mtis, variants (by 
metathesis of r') of med.L. kem?iesmus, carmesi- 
nus. It. chermcsino, carmesino, Sp. carmesin (l6th 
c.), f. It. cJiermisi, cremesi, Sp. carmesl (cited 
1422), (a. Arab, qermazi, qvmiazl ; see Cra- 

moisy) -I- suffix -im, L. -inus ; see -iifE. Thence 
our 1 6th c. variants. The corresponding 1 5-1 6th 
F. form was cramoisin (Littre), whence occasional 
Yjxg.cramoysine', the disturbing influence of this 
probably appears also in cremosin, crimosin, crimi- 
son, crimson.'] 

A. adj. 1 . The name of a colour : of a deep red 
somewhat inclining towards purple ; of the colour 
of an alkaline infusion of cochineal. 

Historically, the colour obtained from the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chief! used in dyeing^fine cloth 
apd velvet {F. velours cramoisi), in connexion , with which 
this shade of red was first distinguished in English. ■ 

4:z44o Partonope 5976 A mantel. .Of rede .saten full good 
cremesyn. 1462 Mann. <5* Househ. Exp. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe. 15x7 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 86 M3'’ 
gowne of crymsen velwett, 1548 Hall Ckron. 116 b, All 
appareled in Criraosyne clothe. XS49 Chaloner Erasfmts 
on P'olly Oivb, This cramoysen gowne. 1568 Turner 
Herbal ni. 16 It hath a cremesin color. 4577 B. Googe 
Ileresbach's Hnsb. 11. (1386) 67 Some of them glitter with a 
perfect crimson dye. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 11. 130 
Dyed in Lilly white and Cremsin redde. ^ 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 224 Two L'anthorns . . the one a Crimsih, and the 
other an Azure. 1670-98 LASSiiLS.yoy. Italy 1 . 68 Velvet 
coats of crimosin colour, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vn. 
i. § 8 . no Why . . are the most distant clouds cnrimBonest ? 
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I 1866 Kingsley Herew. x. 186 She turned deadly p.ale and 
I then crimson. 

I Often used with reference to blood ; saii- 

1 guinary. 

rt:i68i Sir G. Wharton JVhs. (1683) 340 Why may not I 
some Crim.son Lines leave out, Tosave my Ankles from the 
Prison-gout ? 1777 Sir W. Jone-S Pal. PorUme xp Crim- 
son conquest glow’d where’er he trod. 187a Blackie 
Lays HighL 81 The crimson crime, The basest in the book 
of Time. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

1 . The colour or pigment. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc;) 241 The most eostyous 
cloth of crenseyn. 1494 Fabyan CAroji, vii. 523 Cladde in 
one lyuerey of browne. . and ..in blewe and cremesyme. 
1509-10 Act I Hen. VIII,c. 14 Of the Colour of Crymesyn 
or blewe. 15(99 Shaks. Hen. F, v. ii. 323 Ros’d ouer with 
the Virgin Crimson of Modestie, a 1691 Boyle On Colours 
(J ), Crimson seems to be little else than a very deep red 
with an eye of blue. X79t Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing 
11. n. Ill, V. 19s These salts, .have the property of changing 
the colour of scarlet to crimson. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc, ^ Art II, 537 For pale crimsons the quantity of 
cochineal is reduced, i860 Tyndall Ghtc. 1. xxiv. 175 The 
western heaven glowed with crimson. 

1 2 . Crimson cloth. Obs. 

14. . Epiph. in Ttmdale's Vis. 114 Wasther any veluetor 
crymysyn. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 A sleue. .of fyne 
cremoysin alle drawen ouer wyth golde wy^er. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bullin^eron Apoc. (1573) 144 b, Not. .clothed in. .veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, orcrimosine ingrayned, but in sacke- 
cloth. 1593 Spenser EpiihaL 228 Like crimsin dyde in 
grayne. 1611 Cotgr., Alchermes, a graine wherewith 
Crimzons are dyed. 

C. Cotnh., as cHmson-barred, •coloured, -dyed, 
-scai'fed, -tipped, -warm adjs, ; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as crimson-carmine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Da Bartas n. 1. 1. (1641) 86/1 A crimsln- 
cqloured juice. tt. Erasmus' Morise Enc. ^6 lLh.os^ 

crimson-died crimes, 1786 Burns Mountain Daisy, Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped fiow’r. 1813 Byron Ch. Har. ii. 
Iviii, The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xii. (18781 98 The crimson-tipped bird’s-foot 
trefoil. 1882 Garden 24 June 435/3 Flaked with crimson- 
purple. 

Crimson (krrmz’n), '?/. [f. (Jrimson < 2 .] 

1. trans. To make crimson, impart a crimson 
colour to. 

1601 Shaks.^ Jnl. C. nr. L 206 Heere thy Hunters .stand 
. . Crimson’d in thy Lethee. x743'-6 Shenstone Elegy xx. 
55 Stain’d with blood, and crimson'd o’er with crimes. 1768 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 20 May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation, X877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile'w. xoa A gorgeou.s .sunset was crimson- 
ing the palms and pigeon-towers of Bedreshayn. 

2 . intr. To become crimson ; esp. in blushing. 

^ 1803 Southey Madoc in A rt. xvii. See his cheek ! How 
it hath crimson’d at the unworthy thought I 1822-56 De 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 89 The ancient collegiate church 
.. beginning to crim.son with the deep lu.stre of a cloudless 
July morning. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. H alUb. 1. xv. 79 
Jane’s pale face crimsoned at the idea of parting w'ith it. 
Hence Cri*msoned, Cri'msoiiing ///. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1090 The moon . . Shows her 
broad visage in the crimsoned east, a 1833 Robertson 
Lect. ii. (1858) 57 A crimsoned cheek. x86i Mrs. Norton 
Lady La G. iv. 378 As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 1879 R. H. Horne Orizaba in Poems of Places 147 
They mark the crimsoning sunrise tinge The clouds. 
Crrmsonisli, a. nonce-wd. Somewhat crimson. 
1760 Mrs. Delany <5- Corr. (1868) HI. 592 A rich 
crirasonish and pnrpleish curtain. 

Crinal (kroi-nal), a. rare. [ad. L. crindl-is, f. 
erm-is hair.] Of or pertaining to the hair. 

^ 1636 in Glossap^. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. 

in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 3x7 The crinal line is low, and 
often encroaches upon the temples. 1876 — Gorilla Z. I. 
204 A fashion of crinal decoration quite new to me. 

Crina’nthropy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. Kpiv-eiv to 
judge + dvdpcortos man : after misanthropy!] Judge- 
ment or criticism of men. Hence Crina’ntliropist, 
one who judges mankind. 

i^x E. A. Abbott Pkilomythus 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthropy.^ Ibid., Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthropy and misanthropy. Ibid. 6x For 
one misanthropist there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. 

Crrnate, by-form of Crinite, haired, hairy. 
Cri’nated, «-=prec. 

1730-6 Bailey^ (foliol, Crinafed, having long Locks. 
Crinated Roots (in Botany) such as shoot into the ground in 
many small fibres or hairs. 1773 in Ash ; and inmod. Diets. 
Crinatory, var, of Crinitory, 

Crinc- ; see CRiifK-. 

Crinch by-form of Cringe zf. 

Crinch. v., dial, var. of (Jeunch, 

Grille (krain), sh. rare. [a. It. cHne or ad. L» 
erm-is hair ; cf. F. crin hair, horse-hair.] 

1 . Hair, head of hair. Also attrib. 

1614 Sylvester Du Bartas, Bethulia's Rescree t. 160 
Priests, whose .sacred Crine Felt never Razor, 1768 Bristol 
JrnL Oct-,. Hose pf Goatskyn, Crinepart .outward.s. 1863 
Aihen, No- 19691. 119 '3 Both crines look like ill-made wigs. 

2. Hawking. - (Jrinet 2 . 

;i 1883 Salvin’ &; Brodrick Patconry Brit. Isles Gloss. 150. 

Grine (kroin), v. St. [app. a Gael, erhh to 
: wither, f. dry, -withered. J 

1. intr. To shrink,' shnvel, contract from, dryness. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. iii. 845 All wycht but sycht of 


tfiy gret ittycht' ay crinis.^ 1724 Ramsay Evergreen, ittierL 
Droichs xiii, i am crynit in for eild. 1818 Scott Mrt. 
Midi, xxxix, ‘And mine bairns hae been crin ing too, mon.’ 
1849 Mr^ Carlyle Z^jf/.TI. 62 He had grown old like a 
golden pippin, merely erined, with the bloom upon him. 
Mod. Sc. The meat (in stewing) has crined into very little, 
b. trans. 

^ 1847 IVhistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) ^1840') XL 165 The drouth 
it had krined up and slackened the screw. 1878 Dickinson 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Crine^ to overdo in frying or roasting. 

*t 21 . To sweat or clip (coin), Obs. rare~^. 

1513 Douglas jEneis viii. Prol. 97 Sum trachour crynis 
the cunse, and kepis corn stakis. 

Hence Criued ppl. a., shrunken, shrivelled. 

1861 Ramsay Remin. 2nd Ser. 121 A veiy little ‘ crined' 
old man. 

' Grined (kroind), a. Her., [f. Crine -f -ed 2 .] 
Of a charge; Wearing hair; having the hair of 
head or mane tinctured differently from the bod)'’. 

1372 'Bozsmrm.i. Armorie 11. 46 b, S. beareth Sable, a 
Sphinx d'argent, crined, and penned d’Or. 186^ Boutkll 
Heraldry Hist. Pop.ysSx. § 3 ted. 3) 363 An unicorn arg.* 
armed, unguled and crined or. 

[Crinel: sqq List of Spurious Words.] 
t Crinet. Obs. [dim. of F. hair ; see - it.] 

1 . A hair. 

1572 Gascoigne ZZtwwrr Wks, (1587) 67 The heeres were 
not of gold But of some other metal! farre more fine Wher 
ofech crinet seemed to behold Like glistering wyars. 

2 . Hawking. (//.) The small hair-like feathers 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
written cnnitesi now called 

i486 Bk. St. Albans B j b, Ther be oon an hawke long 
smale blake federis like heris abowte the sere & thos- 
•same be c.nlde Crinettis of y« hawke. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iii. xx. (1660) 223. ; 179a Osbaldiston Brit, 
Sportsman x-yij X Crinets or Crmites, with falconers, small 
black feathers in liawks. 

3. -Criniere. i^Cf. CranetI.) 

1586 F ERNE Blaz. Genirie 336 Vpon any sadle, crinet, 
bard, chapperon, cooperison or other indument. 

Cringe (krind3),z/. Also 3-5 crenge, crenebe, 
6 crintch, 7 erindge, cring, chringe, (9 dial. 
crinch). [L.ri 7 tge {crintch), firet found in 16th c., 
appears to be a phonetic modification (with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, to ing, inge, as in 
hinge, singe, wing', see Clink v.^) ol an earlier 
crenge, found with vixnznt crcnche early in 13th c. 
Crenge, crenche, represent OE. ^ci'^ncgca 7 t. *c 7 'i 7 i- 
cean w—Skraiigjan, ^k 7 ‘a 7 tkjaft), causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OE. with the double form 
ci'ingan, ernnean to draw oneself together spas- 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position ; see Crank Pri- 
marily then crengett, o^encheft was transitive, but 
already in 13th c. we find ‘cringe with the neck*.] 
ti. trans. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) as in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 

1598 Bp.^ HALLy^i^. IV. ii. He can. .make a Spanish face 
with fauning cheere , , shake his head, and cringe his necke 
and side. 1606 Shaks, Ant. ^ CZ in. xiii. 100 Whip him, 
F ellowes, Till like a Boy you see him erindge his face. 
And whine aloud for mercy, c 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Red Herring, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, poorly replied. 

2 . hitr. a. To draw in or contract the muscles 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink, b. To shrink 
in or away (as with fear) ; to cower. 

axzzs St. Marker. 9 'MS. B.) jThe dragon] bigon to 
crahien ant to crenge wiS swire [il/Z, R. crenchen mit 
swire]. a 1433 Holland , Houlaie 936 He crepillit, he 
crengit, he carfully cryd. 1397 R. Lichfield Trimming oJ 
T.Naske (N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly? You 
crintch in your buttocks like old fsahor Pater patrix. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. n. 69 The Boys that went before were glad 
to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions, 1719 
D*Urfey/V/Z I'V.125 We have no twinge to make us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. C1750 J. Nelson Jml. '.1836)4 
The words made me cringe, and my flesh seemed to creep 
on my bones. 1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 68/1 He was 
sen.sible . . of something ‘cringing* in the lower part of the 
thigh. 1861 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. Prairies vii. loi 
The last two cows had to ‘ cringe ’ or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the ‘ catcher 

3 . intr. To bend the body timorously or servilely ; 
to cower. Often applied derisively or depreciatively 
to bowing, with the implication of attendant ser- 
vility or cowardice. Const, to (a person). 

*575**5)7' isee Cringing ppl. a.]. i62t-si Burton Anat, 
Mel. i. h. uu XV. 129 I’hey cannot, .carve at Table, chringe 
and malce congies, 1647 H. More Song of Soul i l.xiii, 
Thus cring’d he toward th’ East. £rx68o Beveridge Serm, 
(1729) 1. 48 An opinion that to how or cringe (as they pro- 
fanely call it) before Almighty God Ls superstition. 1853 
Lynch Sclf-Improv. v. 123 You should bow to most people, 
hut cringe to nobody, 

fg. To behave obsequiously or with mean 
submissiveness; to show base or servile deference. 

<7x620' H. Anderson Law of Christ, Cringing to those 
that from all virtue run, 1660-72 Wood L^e (Oxf, Hist, 
Soc.) I. 359 The most ready men to cring to and serve these 
times. 1833 Macauijv,v Hist. Eng. Ill, 105 Their chief 
business . : had been to teach the people to cringe and the 
prince to domineer. 

. 5 . trans. f a. To bow deferentially to (a person), 
b. To bow a person in or out with cringes. 


CEIHGE, 


lire 


CBINKLE-CEAHKIiB. 


ifioQ W. M. 3faH in Moone (1849) 17 Your tradesmen, 
which now caippe and cringe you. 16^ H. More Myst. 
Godliness v. xiv. 169 Cringing and courting .. not only 
Christ, but the blessed Virgin. 1822 Byron IVerneri. i. 
441 Hence, and bow and cringe him here ! 

Crisige lkrind,5), [f. Cbingb 2:?.] 

1. A deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

IS97 ist Ft. Return fr. Pamass. v. iii, That better doe 
rewarde each scriveners pen, Each tapsters cringe, each 
rubbinge ostler. 1603 B. Jonson i. i, He is the 

now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Knees, 
of Crookes, and Cringe. 1624 Gatakf.r Transnbst. 113 
Where are all those crossings and bendings, and cringes 
and turnings? 1700 R. Naaman Vind, 10 Nor 

could he_ hope, by a few external Cringes .. to expiate for 
his notorious neglect. 1751 Johnson Rambler No._ 180 >* i 
The professors, .flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. 1832 1 'hackeray Esmondx. (1876) 
2 Performing cringes and congee.s like a court-chamberlain. 

2. fig. A cringing or obsequious act. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God v. xxiv, Puffed up 
with . . the cringes of their subjects. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler ISo. iSo ? 12 To purchase favour by cringes and com- 
pliance, 

Cringelxng (kri-nd^liq). rare. [f. Cbtnge v. 
+ -LTNG.J A cringing creature. Also attnb. 

^11693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxvi. 216 Cringeling cock. 
1798 W. Ta.ylor in Robberds 71 / I. 219 Their monu- 
ment [must] no tyrant’.s cringeling rear. 1807 — A nn. Rev. 
V. 569 Among tho.se cringelings who have assisted sove- 
reigns to extend their power, 

Cringer (krmd,^aj). [f. as prec. One 
who cringes ; an obsequious or servile creature. 

1S97 tsi Pi. Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. 12^36 This ladye- 
munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. a 1649 
DrumM; of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (1711' 199 Cringers 
to crucifi.'ces, approvers of purgatory. 1799 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXIX. 102 Cringers to fortune, birth and 
power. 1839 Sala 7 W. round Clock (1861) 336 The decora- 
tions that are shared by footmen and backstairs cringers. 

Cringing (kri•ndj 5 ig^, vbL sb. [-ing 

1. The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely ; servile or ob- 
sequious behaviour. Often applied contemptuously 
to bowing. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Bahads Lett. 248 A Country., 
where all men grow crooked with extreame cringeing. 1660 
MiLTON AVvi? 42 ) Among the perpetual bowings 

and cringings of an abject People. 1727 A. Hamilton 
Mew Acc. E. Ind. l, xiii. 156 Making some decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb. 1767 T. Hutchinson IJisi. Mass. 
Bay II. 214 His cringing to Randolph . . was a spot in h s 
character.^ 1847 L. Hunt Jar tjoney (1848) 199 The 
studied cringing so common in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, shrinking. 

X727-St Chambers Cycl. s. v. Amble^ Though the amble 
be gained, it must be slow and unsightly ; because attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 

Cringing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -TNG 2 .] That 
cringes, that shrinks or bends the body timorously 
or servilely ; that behaves with servile deference. 
.*575 G* Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 98 His cringeinge 
side necke, eie.s glauncln^et fisnamy smirkinge, 1597 
Pt. Return fr. Pamass. Prol., Youe cringinge parasite. 
1630 Otway Orphan i. i, A huffing shining flatt’ring cring- 
ing Coward. 1746-7 Hervey Medit, (181S) 209 In a .state 
of abject and cringing dependence. 1869 Freeman A'ortn. 
Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 297 He began in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. 

Cringingly (kri*nd 5 igli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a cringing manner. 

1833 Fraser’s Mag. XLVIII. 329 ‘ My wife never was a 

f ood walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. 1861 Trollope 
^ archester T. 104 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil. 

Cri*ngingXLeSS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Cring- 
ing quality, timid servility. 

1:693 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive of Re%>ol. 
22 With a flattering as well as a mean Cringingness. xBzt 
Blackw, Mag. IX. ^08 There is. .less of plebeian cringing- 
ness and adulation in his work.s. 

Cringle (kri-ggl l Also 7 creenglo, 8 crengle, 
crencle. fapp. of LG. origin: cf. Ger. (mostly 
LG. and MG.l kringely MLG. and mod.LG. also 
krengely dim. of krmg circle, ring. Cf. Icel. kringla 
disc, circle, orb. From the verbal stem krin ^- ; see 
Crank 1, and cf. Crinkle.] 

1. Natit. A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimble, worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for 
the attachment of a rope. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seamards Gram, v, 22 Creengles are 
little ropes spliced into the Bolt-ropes of all sailes belonging 
to the maine and fore ma.st, to which the bolings bridles are 
made fast. 176a Falconer ii, 330 Each earing to 

its cringle first they bend. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner’s 
Chron. Pref. 15 Bunt-Lines, ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square saiLs, to draw them up to the yards. 
1867 %UTSVt. Sailor's WortMk. s.v., Cringles should be made 
of the strands of new bolt-rope. 

b. Also in rural use : see quot 
1787-93 W. Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Cringle, SLyfilh. or 
xopa for fastening a gate. Hence 1847-78 in Halliwell, 

2 . ssCBIIfKLE. dial. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Dermi. (1813) 298 This plain, .is 
generally without creeks or cringles, and forms one compact 
and even surface. 1877 Line. Gloss, s.v. Crinkley A 
brook im Roxby parish, the course of which is very cir- 
cuitous, is called Cringlebeck [in i2-i3th c. Cringelbec]. 
Hence Crimgle z'. 

1787-9S W. Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Cringle up, to 
fasten with a cringle. See above. 


t Crisigle-crangle, adv. and sb. Ohs. exc. 
dial, [h requeiitative reduplication of Crangle; 
cf. Cbinkle-crankle.] 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and turns. Also advb. 

s6o6 Chapman Gentl. Usher Play.s 1873 h 261 The busky 
groues..With cringle-crangle homes do ring alowd. 1781 
J. Hutton Tour to Gloss., Cringle.icrangte zAv,, 

zig-zag. *869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cring’l-crang’ly Zi^-tzg. 

B. sb. A zigzag ; a mass of twists and turns. 

s6. . English Rogue in (N.t, I had prepared a deal of 

scribble or cringle crangle, and so from thence began to take 
the height of her fortune. 1739 Poor Robin N When 
Don Pheebus enters that cringle-crangle which the rabiers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scales. 

Cringy (kri nd^i), a. rare. [f. Cringe -f> -t.] 
Having the attribute of cringing. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 321 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Crijli-, stem of L. crt 7 iis hair : used as comb, 
form in a number of formations .(chiefly non ce- 
wds,): CriniouTtxiral <z., of or pertaining to the 
growth or culture of hair. Crini'feroiis a., bear- 
ing hair. Cri'niger {Ornifh.), a genus of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or s'^ tje on their bills. 
Crini-gerous <2., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Crini parous hair-producing. Crini vorous 
<2., hair-devouring. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 550 Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn by the bucks of that period. 
1656 Glossogr., Crinigeraus,.tha.t ha.th. or weareth 

hair. 1733 in Johnson. 1819 H. Busk Vesiriad iii. 720 
Her front crinigeroius, each hair a snake. 1798 Anti- 
facobin, Progr, Man 38 note. Bears’ grea.se or fat.. sup- 
posed to have a criniparous or hair-producing quality. 1837 
Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II, 151 But worms criai- 
vorous have eat my crests. 

Crinid (kri*nid, kr^i-). Zool. ff. Gr. Kfivov 
lily -r - id.] pi. A family of the Crinoidea con- 
taining the typical crinoif^s with branching arms. 

1862 Dana Man, Geol. ii. 161 The Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula. .a modern Crinid. .ancient Crinids orEncrInites. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) ^99 Stemmed Echino- 
derms or Crinoids may be divided into three families, viz. 
1. Crinids ; 2. Cy.stids ; 3. Biastids. 

II Crini^re (krmij?T\ [F., f. (horse) hair ; 
correfp. to a L. tvpe *crindna. In i6th and 1 7th c. 
anglicized as critiier.'] The part of the ‘ bards ' or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 141 His horse barded 
with a sufficient Pectron, crinler. 1622 F. Markham Bk. 
War V. ii. § 4 The Horses head, necke, breast and buttocke 
barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, and Chieffront. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Cranet, small crini^re. 

t Crini’tal, a, Ohs. rare-^, — Crinite a., having 
hair : applied to a comet. 

1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11, (Arb.) 66 He the star crinital 
adore th. 

Crinite (krai-n^it), a. [ad. L. enmt-us hairy, 
f- ermis hair.] Hairy ; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage ; spec, in Bot, and ZooL having 
tufts of hairy growth on the surface. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, caudate 
starres are fram’d I knew. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 
248 The Cane, like to a blazing Starre Crinite, Greater ap- 
pear'd. 185a Dana Crust, i. 436 Flagellum of outer antennae 
more or less crinite, often long ciliate. 

Crinite (kri'nsit, krsi-),^^ Geol. {LGx.Kpivov 
lily + -ITE ] A f ssil crinoid ; an encrinite. 

Cri’mtory, a. rare, [f, L. crmllus hairy -h 
-OBY.] Of tne nature of hair, hairy. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 133 Away came every vestige 
of its crinitory covering. 

Crink, sb. Also 6-7 kiink(e. [f. Crink v., or 
directly from vb. stem crmc-an ; see Crank 

1 . A twist, bend, or winding; a winding crevice, 
furrow, or channel. Cf. Crank j^.2 i. lAovtr dial. 

1363 Golding Ovtdls Met. vin, (1593) 186 A house with 
many nooks and krinkes. j;688 R. Holme A rmoury ii, x88/i 
Gutters are the Sh'fters, or Kriuks, in the beam of a Stags 
horn. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Crink, a twist or bend. 

1 2 . fig. An intricate turn or twist of thought or 
speech ; a tortuous shift or sleight. Obs. 

1363 Golding Atet, vii. (1593) 176 The krinks of 

certaine jorophesies surmounting farre above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. 1^3 — Calvin on Deut. xv, 89 Such 
a crink was practised against mee. 1387 — De Momay 
XX. 313 To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines. 

3 . (See quots.) 

t2^ Berksh, Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person !s said to be full 
of ‘crinks and cranks' when generally complaining of ill 
health. [tSB^Pfampsh. Gloss., Crink-crank words are long 
words^. .not properly understood.] 

Crillk (krigk), vA Also 6 krink. [possibly 
a survival of OE. crincan to contract or draw 
oneself together in a bent form (see Crane j-A*), 
but more prob. repr. an earlier *crenh i--krankjant 
causal deriv. of crhtcan. In mod. use, however, 
perh. formed anew from crinklel\ Hence Cri'nk- 
i'Sx%vhl.sh.2yxAppLa. 

1 . trans. To bend or twist ; to form into furrows 
or wrinkles ; to crinkle. 


1S21 Clare VilL Minstr.W. 93 As the wakening wind . , 
o'er the W'ater erink’d the curcled wave. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Crink, to twist, or wrench painfully. ‘ I’ve crinked 
my neck. ’ . . When a man bends a piece of iron by hammering 
it he i.s said to crink it. 

■f 2. intr. {fig.) To use tortuous shifts or sleights. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Detit. xxxix 231 If wee vse any 
craftinesse or krinking. ^ Ibid. 234 He which thinketh to 
further himselfe by his crinking, pilling and deceyuing. 

Crink? [Echoic : cf. creak, crick, crinkle, 
etc.] inlr. Ho make a sound in which cricking 
and chinking blend. Hence Crimking ppl. a. 

i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. //A/. 174 The noisy cicada; that. , 
make the woods ring with their pertinacious crinking. Ibid. 
(ed. 7) 105 Those crinking merry-voiced denizens of our 
summer-fields. 

Crinkle (kri-qkl), sb, [prob. f. Crinkle zt., 
but the sb. may be the earlier : cf. Du. and LG. 
krinkel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvature, dim, 
oi kring, krmk ziicAt, 

1. A twLst, winding, or sinuosity ; a wrinkle or 
cornigation, as in a rumpled or rippling surface. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 30 The vnflattered picture of 
Pedarttisme, that hath no one smile or crinkle more than it 
should. 1398 Florid, Tortuoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkle.s and crankles. 1621-31 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i. 11, 
iv. 17 1 lion the third [gut], which consists of many crinckles. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 563 The crinkles in this 
glass making objects appear double. 1871 Miss Braddon 
Levels xvi. 128 To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair. 1885 Runciman Skippers z His oilskins, .poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles. 

f 2. A ring or circle. Obs. rare—^. (Cf. Cringle.) 

tqoj, Art’s Improv. I. 19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
are seen at the end of Trees when Saw’d off. 

Crinkle (kri*qk’l), v. Also 4 cr-, krenkle, 
cr-, krynkle, 6 crenclo. [Frequentative derivative 
from stem of OE. crincan ; see Crank sb.^, and ef. 
Cr ANKLE. As the ME. form is sometimes crenkle 
(see Crinkled' 1 , the type seems to be *'C 7 'a 7 tkil-, 
whence '*^cre 7 tclian.'\ 

I. 1. mtr. To form numerous short twists or 
turns ; to wind or twist in its course ; to contract 
surface wrinkles or ripples ; to wrinkle or shrink up, 

c 1383, a 1329 [see Crinkled]. 1577, 1621 [see Crinkling 
vbl. sb., ppl. «.]. a 1600 Boy Mantle xxviii, in Child Litg. 
4 Sc. Pop. Ball. (1884) II. 273/1 Vpp att her great toe, itt 
[the mantle] began to crinkle and crowt. 1864 Mrs. Gatty 
Parables fr. Nat. 4th Ser. 12 The last leaves, .had crinkled 
up and turned brown. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. IT. I 2 It [a stream] .seemed to ripple and crinkle. 
1876 Alid-Yorksh. Gloss., to bend tortuously. Of 

a twisting pathway, it will be said : ‘It crinkles round, 
but goes straight at after [In Dial. Glo.s.saries cf. Cheshire, 
Lincolnsh., Leicestersh., etc. = ‘ to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink, shrivel up’.] 

2. To bend shrinkingly or obsequiously with the 
legs or body ; to cringe. Obs. exc. dial. 

^ 1633 SmtLLBV Bird in Cage 11. i,The other signor crinkles 
in the hams, as he were studying new postures again.st his 
turn comes to salute me. 1633 Ford ’7» Pity i. ii, I like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams. 1719 [se® 
Cringe v. 2]. 1825 Brockett Gloss. N. Country Words, 
Crinkle, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. x8yS Lane. 
Gloss., Crinkle, to bend under a weight. 

b. fig. To turn aside, to shrink or recede from 
one^s purpose. Obs. exc. dial. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. HI. V, He that hath pleas’d her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckle for a little. 1703 
Thoresby Let. to Ray, Crinkle, to crouch ; to yield sneak- 
ingly. 1781 J. Hvttoh 7'our to Caves Gloss., Crinckle, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose. 1873 Swale- 
dale Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promi.se. 

3. trans. To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and out; to wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the 
hair). (See also Crinkled ppl. a.) 

«i82S Forby Voc, B. Anglia, Crinkle, Cmnkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple irregularly. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh vin. (1837) 358 The flames through 
all the casements pushing forth. Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 1871 Miss Braddon Lovels xvi. 128 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair. 1888 
to crease; to rumple. 

II. 4. intr. To emit sharp thin ringing sounds ; 
to move with these sounds. [Cf. Crink z;.^] 

1836, etc. [see Crinkling ppl. a. II], 1878 R. W. Gilder 
Poet ^ M. 19 Small brooks crinkle o’er stock and stone. 

Hence Cri*nkled ppl. a. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2012 A riadne. And for the hous is 
krynkeled [v.rr. crenkled, ycrynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go. a *329 Skelton 
El. Rumminge 17 Her face all bowsy Comely crynklyd 
Woundersly wrynkled, 1611: Barry Ram-Alley \v. i. in 
Hazl. DodsleylL. 339 An old crazed man. .With little legs 
and crinkled thighs. 1830 L. YLm'sht Autobiog. II. x. 30 His 
hat.. looking sadly crinkled and old. 1862 Maan. Mag. 
Apr. 30 The arum['s]. rigid spike and crinkled leaves. 

Cri* 3 l]kle-cra' 2 lkle? sb., a. and adv. Chiefly 
dial. [Frequentative reduplication of Cbankle: 
cf. Cringle-crangle.] 

A. sb. A winding in and out, a zigzag, sinuosity. 

1398 Florio, Sinuoso. .that is full of creekes, bosomes, or 

crinkle-cranklcs. 1620 Thomas Lot. Diet., Sinuosus. .that 
hath many turnings, .full of crinckle cranckles. 

B. adj. and adv. (Twisting) in and out, zig-zag. 

1840 SrURDENS Suppl, Voc. E. Anglia, Crincle-crancU 

adv., like a corkscrew. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Ctjnkle- 
crankle, Crinklety-crankleiy, adv., zig-zag. x8Zx Leicester- 
sh. Gloss., Crinkie-crankie adj. and adv., zig-zag ; sinuous.,, 
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Hence CWnMe-craaiMed ///, a. ^ Criacledma ’ 
and crancledxim, tortuously. 

x3s8 Motley Corr-, 4 July, With a wonderful profusion of 
gilt flaxen crinkle-crankled hair. 1660 H. Peters in Bp. 
Kennett Register 35 This was still the Lord’s right way 
who led His people crincledum and crancledum. 

■f Orin3d,6poxicIi. Obs. slang, A sixpence. 

IS93 Bacclms Bouniie in HarL Misc. (Malh.l II. 270 With 
the expence ^ of an odde Crinclepouch, wash yourselues 
within and without. 

GrisiMmg (kri-gldig), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] 

I. The action of the verb Crinkle ; twisting to 
and fro ; wrinkling, crumpling, etc. Also concr, 
1577 Harrison JOesc. Britaiue 1. xiv. in Holinskedy The 
Wyuer . . no riuer in England . . fetcheth more or halfe so 
many windlesses and crinklings. 160a ^nd Pt. Return fr, 
Pamass, in. iv. (Arb.) 46 The curious crinkling of a silke 
stocking.^ 1709 W. King A rt of Cookery 138 Who cares for 
all the crinkling of the pye ? xSpx Daily News 20 May 3/1 
Much of the crejjon is crinkled like the surface of cream.. 
Sometimes this crinkling runs in stripes, 

II, The emitting of sharp thin sounds. 
x^^^ ^thRef ToJ^og. Surv. Adirotidack Region The 
sharp ‘crinkling’ of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 
CrimMing,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^.] 

I. That crinkles ; see Crinkle v, I. 

1577 Harrison i. xv, Manifold Water, so called 

bicause of the sundrie crinckling rills that it receiueth. 
1621 Moli.'E Camerar. Liv, Libr. iv. ii. 227 Running with 
a crinkeling course as far as Lions. *648 Jos. Beaumont 
Psyche ix. xxx. (R.), Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

II. Emitting sharp thin sounds. 

1855 Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh v. Poems VI. 191 All 
the rooms Were full of crinkling silks. 1865 Miss Mulock 
Christians Mistake 69 As she stepped with her light, firm 
tread across the crinkling snow. i83o Webb Goethds Faust 
III. viii. 168 With the crinkling sand the floor to strow. 

Cri'iiklmg, crinchling, sb, dial, [f. Crinch 
V.y or CrINK V, + -LING.] 

^iSas Forby Voc, E. Anglia^ Crinchlingy^ small apple. 
1881 Suppl, Oxfordsh, Gloss.y Crinklin\ a small wrinkled 
apple. 

Crinkly (kri-gkli), a. [f. Crinkle sb, + -t.] 
Full of crinkles. 

i366 LoweiAs Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 212 His veins ’ould 
run All crinkly like curled maple. xSSa Miss Br addon 
Mnt. Royal II. viil, 159 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 

So Crinkly-craxilcly. 

1891 Atkinson Last of Giajti> Killers 8 In the rough, 
crumpled, crinkly crankly part. 

t Grinknm, crincnm. Obs, slang. Also 7 
crinkom, 8 crinekam. Also Grincome, q v. In 
pi. A name for the venereal disease. 

x6i8 Hornby Sco. Dronk. (1859) ^3 Some will haue his 
nose most rich bespread With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
W'ith crimson red, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crerv, Crinkums. 
the French Pox. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 
96.^ 1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 147 The Old Queen has got the 
Crincums. 

Crrnknm-cra*nknin, sb, (a.) Also crin- 
cum-crancum. A word applied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and turns, or intricately or fanci- 
fully elaborated. Cf. ^m-cracky knick-knack. 

In first quot app. a meaningless euphemism ^cf. prec.). In 
quot. 1761 =5 Crinkle-crankle. 

[16. . Old Rime in Blount Law Diet. 1670 s.v. Free- 
benchy Here I am. .Like a Whore as I am. And for my 
Crincnm Crancum Have lost my Binkum Bankttm.l 1761 
CoLMAN & Garrick Cland. Marriage u. ii. (L.) Here’s none 
of your straight lines here — but all taste — zigzag-— crinkum- 
crankum— in and out. 1778 Miss Burney (1794) I. 

105 We shall see some crinkum-crankura or other for our 
money. 1793 Burns Let. to Aug., That crinkum- 

crankura tune, ‘ Robin Adair’. 1840 Hood l/p the Rhine 
103 All sorts of engine-turning, and filagree-work, and 
crinkum-crankum. Sat. Rev, 10 Dec. 731/2 Those 

scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from which bees with 
difficulty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 

Crinoid (krimoid, krai-), a. ^sbi) Zool. [ad, 
Gr. KptvoHhqs lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forms crinoidea, crinoida are used in Zool.] 
A. adj. Lily-shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. B. sb. A member of this order. 

1836 Todd C;y(r/. Anat. I. 109/2 Some are fixed, as the 
crinoid echinoderma. 1847 Ansted World iii. 26 
Animals, .called Crinoids.^ X87X IciKEimo Suhterr. W, ii. 
17 The Grinoids, or Sea-lilies, now alutost entirely extinct. 
Hence Crinoi*dal a.y of or pertaining to the 
Crinoida or Crinoidea y an order of Echinoder- 
mata. Crinoi'dean. a member of the Crinoidea. 

1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 494 The rarity of Crinoidal re- 
mains. X882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. ii. ii. yi. 168 Crinoidal 
(Encrinite) Limestoney a rock composed in great part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites. 1835 Kirby Hub. ^ Inst. 
A nine. II. xiii. 11 Lamarck has placed the Crinoid eans.. in 
the same order with his Floating Polype.s. 1831 Richard- 
son Geol. 227 The most perfect type of crinoidean. 

Crinolette y^krin^le-t). [dim. f. Crinoline :] 
A sort of bustle or contrivance for distending the 
back of a woman’s skirt. 

x88x World, 27 July 15/1 The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, whereas the crinolette will only stick out at the 
back. X883 Times i Jan. 4/2 Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesque protuberances, been allowed to 
thrust Itself into the fashions of 1883 ? 

Hence Crinole tted a. 

x88s Pall Mall G. 15 June 4 Tliey will not give up cor.sets 
and crinoletted skirts. 


Crinoline fkri•n^>lfn, -<yiin). fa. mod.F. crino- 
Hneyi. L, ertnis hair, in sense of ¥. crin horse-hair 
•klmum thread, a manufacturer’s name intended 
to express its composition with warp of thread and 
woof of horse-hair.] 

1. A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (see s'!, and 
still for lining, etc. (For the latter purpose the 
name is also applied to imitations made of stiffened 
muslin, etc.) 

X830 World of Fashion Aug. 180 The new stuff called 
crinoline ; it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and botiines only, then for bonnets ; now it is offered for 
dresses. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxv, Crinoline or its 
substitutes is not an expensive luxury. 

b. This material or its substitutes {e-g. whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as used to expand a petti- 
coat : see next. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, I jsaw them to-day, with- 
out any crinoline, pulling the garden-roller, 1859 A ll Year 
Round No. 33. x6i We hear, .of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge^ into the water. 1883 Kath. 
O’Meara Madame Mohl ii. 117 A short skirt, guiltless of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline. 

2. A Stiff petticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman’s dress in order to support or 
distend it ; hence, a petticoat lined with, or con- 
sisting of, a framework of whalebone, steel hoops, 
etc,, worn for the same purpose ; a hoop-petticoat. 

^ 1851 PuncKs Almanac 9 Mrs. H. came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not big enough already! 
1869 Trollope He Knew vii. U878} 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

3. transf. a. A contrivance worn by divers. 

1870 Instr. Mil. Engineering 1. 351 The crinoline should 

be used in deep water, .it is placed round the body and tied in 
front of the stomach . .it. . enables him to breathe more freely. 

b. A nAtting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chiefly attrib. 

1874 Times 23 Feb. in Ure*s Diet. Arts (1873) II. 207 A 
strong crinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
rotind her. 1883 Times ya Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 
against torpedoes.^ 1887 Pail Mall G. 5 July sf When 
the L^gd torpedo is drawn up again.st the crinoline of an 
ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire. 

4. attrib., as crinoline cloth, hat (made of cotton 
braid, and then stiffened like straw), steel, wire, 

1848 Thackeray Van, F. 111. iii. 38 Crinoline-petticoats. 
x8so Harper's Mag. I. 144 Crinoline hats of open pattern 
. .are worn to the oper^ x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. viii. (ed. 
3) 78 Fifty tons of crinoline wire were turned out weekly 
from factories. xSSa Worcester Exhih. Catal. iii. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth X89X Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-brimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. 

Hence Orimoline v,, to stiffen or provide with 
crinoline. Crimoliaed ppl. a., wearing crinoline 
or a distended petticoat. 

1833 De Quincey in H. A. Page Lifje (1877) II. xviii. 112 
But afterwards, .he buckraraed or crinolined his graceful 
sketch with an elaborate machinery of gnomes and sylphs. 
i85a T. a Trollope Marietta I. xi. 210 Crinolined lady. 

Crinosity ikrainp-siti). rare. [f. L. ty\iQ*crtnd- 
sitas, f. '^ermosus hairy, f. crinis hair.] Hairiness. 

2636 Blount Ghssogr., Crinosity, hairiness. X730-6 in 
B ai LEY (folioj 1753 in J ohnson. 1835 New Monthly Mag. 
XIII, 424 None of the ancients, as I see, Laid claim to our 
crinosity, 1833 L, Hunt Sir R. Esher (xZso) 95 The royal 
crinosity was naturally a deep black. 

So Criuo’se having much or long hair. 

^30-6 in Bailey (folio); whence in Johnson and mod. Diets, 
Crio- “Gr. Kpto-, comb, form of tcpibs ram : in 
some technical terms, as Crioce’phalons a. [Gr. 
K€<paKr) head], having a ram’s head (said e.g. of a 
sphinx). Crio'cerate [Gr. telpas horn], akin to 
the genus Crioceras of fossil cephalopods, having 
the whorls discrete, so as to resemble a ram’s horn. 
Cxioce'ratite, a fossil of the genus C rioceras, a 
ram’s-horn ammonite. Criocexati*tic a., pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a crioceratite. Cri*o- 
spMnx, a sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three types of the Egyptian sphinx. 

1833 G. Long Egypt, Antiq. I. x. 213 A row of crTo- 
sphinxes , . with a ram’s head and lion’s body. 1847 
Ansted Anc. World x. 244 The .shell called Crioceratite . 
corresponds with the Ammonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus. 

Orion, Criotir, obs. ff. Crayon, Crier. 

Ii Cri'OtlS, a. Obs. [.VIE. and AF. crious^ OF, 
crietis, f. cr ier to Cry : see -ous.] Clamorous. 

2383 Wyclif Prov. ix. 13 A fool womman and crious 
[xaM full of cry ; \j.clamosd\. 

Crip, obs. var. of SCHIP. 
t Crippid, ppl, a. Obs. Perh. var. of Crimped 
?= pinched, squeezed. 

1383 Wyclif Lev, xxiL 24 Al beeste . . with al to-broken 
or crippid or kitt . . ballokes [L. contritis vel tusis vel 
sectis . .testieulisl. 

Crippin, var. of Cbbspine. 

Cripple (kri'p’l), sb, and a. Forms: i crypel, 
3-4 crupel «'), 4 cruppel, crepil, -ul, 4-5 cripel, 
-il, 4-7 erepel, 5 crypylle, crebuU, 5-6 crepell, 
-ill, -yl(l0, 6 crippil, crypple, crepple, -ell, 
6-7 creeple, creple, criple, 7 creaple. 7- 
cripple. [OE. crypel (known only in Lindisf. 


Gosp.)“ OFris. kreppel, MDu. cropel, erepel, Du. 
kreupel ; MLG. kropel, krepel, LG. krbpel ; MHG. 
kriippel, krilpel, MG. iith c. crupel (from LG.), 
Ger. kruppel, dial, krippel', ON. kryppill, Norw. 
krypel all:— OTeut, *krupilo-, t krup- 2 h\ 2 .xPL 
stem of kriupan to Creep; either in the sense of 
one who can only creep, or perhaps rather in that 
of one who is, in Scottish phrase, ‘cruppen together ’, 
i.e. contracted in body and limbs.] 

A. sb, 1, One who is disabled (either from 
birth, or by accident or injury) from the use of his 
limbs ; a lame person. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp, Luke v. 24 CuoeS ^faem cryple. .aris. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 51/157 Tweie crupeles )?at in heore 
limes al fur-crokede were, c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 1458 
It is ful hard to halten unespied Bifor a crepul, for he kan 
the craft. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cci. 182 God hath 
yeuen therto to crepels hir goyng and to crokedhir hondes. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 22 Gfancient time it 
hath often been said, that it is ill halting before a Creple. 
x6ix Bible Acts xiv. 8 A creeple from his mothers wombe. 
1684 Bun VAN Pilgr. 11. Introd. 229 These strings, .will such 
Musick make, They’l make a Cripple dance. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (x-j 6 d) 93 One who was quite a Cripple, having 
no strength left either in his Leg, Thigh, or Loins. 2865 
Trollope Belton Est. xiii. 142 A poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2. techn, a. « Cripple-gap (see 5), wLere app. 
cripple— * creeping b. A temporary staging used 
in cleaning or painting windows : cf. Cradle. 

1648 A. Eyre (Surtees) 106 He opened a cripple and 

putt his sheepe on to the New field. 2887 Even. News 11 
May 3/6 The jury, .recommended the use of ladders, or of 
the recognised machine known as a ‘ cripple 

3. C/.S, {local.) a. A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground, b, A lumberman’s term for 
a rocky shallow in a stream. 

2705 in Corr. Penn. ^ Logan 1. 234 About 300 acres, 100 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over. 

4. slang. A sixpence. Cf. Bender 6. 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Cripple, six pence, 
that piece being commonly much bent and distorted. 1883 
Hottseh. Words 20 June 255 (Farmer; The sixpence -.is 
called a bandy, a ‘bender’, a cripple. 

5. Comb., as cripple-lame adj. ; cripple-gap, 
-bole \dial.'), see quot. and cf. 2 a; cripple- 
stopper {colloql), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-fowl shooting. 

2393 Markham Sir R.GrinvUe lix, Di.smembred bodies 
perish cripple-lame. 2847-78 Halliwell, Cripple gap, a 
hole left in walls for sheep to pass through. North. Also 
called a cripple-kole. 2882 Greener Gun. 553 Armed with a 
big shoulder-gun and a ‘cripple-.stopper’. 2886 Pall Mall G. 
24 Aug. 4/2 1'he Crane gun. .being used with ball and slugs 
for .. cripple-stopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one’s limbs; 
lame. Obs. or dial., exc, in attrib. use of prec. 

c 1330 Halt Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oSer crupel. a ryso 
Cursor M. 22829 (G6tt.) Ani man.. crepil or croked. 2335 
CovERDALE Matt, xviii. 8 It is better for y* to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. 2599 Shaks, Hett, V, iv. Prol._2o And 
chide the creeple tardy-gated Night, Who. .doth Hmpe So 
tediously away, a 2649 Drumm. of^ Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(2711)56 That criple folk walk not upright, c i860 Whittier 
Hill- top viii, My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Cripple (kri-p’l), V. [f. Cripple jA Cf. Ger. 
kriippeln, trans, and intr, in senses i and 3.] 

1. trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the use 
of one’s limbs ; to lame, disable, make a cripple of. 

a 1300 [see Crippled], 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. i. 24 Thou 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that theirlimbes may halt 
As lamely as their Manners I 2791 Huddesford Sabnag, 
(1793) 119 Falling in his drunken fits, Crippled his Nose, 
1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 326 Sailors. . crippled by 
scurvy or Tropic fevers. 

2. transf. and fig. To disable, impair: a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects, mechani- 
cal contrivances, ttc. 

2694 Smith & Walford Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 75 
The Grass and Trees are much weather-beaten, worn away, 
and cr’.ppled. 1733 W. Halfpenny Building 22 So, 

that the Mason.. shall twin their Arches thereon without 
crippling them. 1805 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. 153 
note. The lower masts, yard.s andbow.sprit all crippled. 1871 
Macduff Metn. of Patmosx'^'xxi. 247 No sickness., crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b. a person in his resources, means, efforts, etc., 
or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
operation.s, etc. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, m. iii. Introd (1852) 531 
To creeple all the learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
nation. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 173 F 1 The mind, .is 
crippled - .by perpetual application to the same set of ideas. 
<3x809 J. Palmer Like Master Like Man. (1811) n. 56 He 
was. .crippled of present means. 1836 Fboude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) 1. iv. 289 The nobility, crippled by the wars of the 
Roses. 1880 L. Ouphant Land tf Gilead x. 304 The trade 
. .is crippled by the difficulty of transport. 

3. intr. To move or walk lamely; to hobble. 
(Now chiefly Sc,) 

ctzzo Bestiary 130 He crepeS cripelande forth. <3X455 
Holland Houlaie 956 He crepiUit, he crengit, he c^- 
fully cryd. 1649 G. "Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cclxxix, 
The King (who creepled till he came before Thi.s Shrine) 
walke.s vpright now. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth viii. Her 
discomfited master, .was crippling towards him, his clothes 
much soiled with hi.s fall. 1878 W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 
239 The wounded, .cripple through the street. 


CHIPPLED. 


CBISP. 


Crippled (kri'p’ld), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed,] 
Deprived of the use of one’s limbs ; lame, disabled ; 
also : see the verb. 

<*1300 Cursor M, 19048 iCott.’' |>ar sagh j>ai lij, A man 
was criplid in |ie parlesi, 1591 Percivall Sp. Dici.y Con- 
trechoy weake, cnpled. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 

It has no crutches to lean its crippled burden on, 1779-81 
JoHMsoN L, P., Somerviiey If blank verse be not tumid 
and gorgeous, it is crippled prose. 1810 Rowley in Naval 
Chron. XXV. 162 One of them,., had a crippled frigate in 
tow. 1864 Earl Derby /ffacf 1. 712 The crippled Vulcan, 
matchless architect. 

Cri’ppledoiM.. [See - dom.] The condition of 
being a cripple. So Crippleliood, Crippleaess. 

i860 Reade CMsier^ //, iiSdil IIL 72 What with my 
crippledom and thy piety, .we’ll bleed the bumpkins. 1883 
W. H. Russell in x^ik Cent. Sept. 495 Emerging rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity. 
1864 Dasent Jest Earnest (1873) I. 168 One cripple of 
such commanding cripplehood. 1755 Johnson, Cripp/eness, 
lameness ; privation of the limbs. Diet. 

Crippler (kii'plai). [f. CRippiiE v. + -eh ^.] 

1 . One who or that which cripples. 

1648 Earl Westmrld. Otia Sacra (1879) 166 His sounder 
feet with swathes he ties. And seems to goe in pain as far, 
As art can prove a Crippeler. 1890 The Voice (N. Y.) 21 
Aug., A great crippler to the saloon power in . . politics. 

2. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech.y Crippler^ a board with a cor- 
rugated under-surface, .used in boardingor graining leather. 

Crippling (kri'pliq), vifL s6. The action of 
the verb Cripple. 

1598 Florio, ZoppicamettiOy a halting, a cripling, a limp- 
ing. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II, 285 Tiie crippling of the 
feet of females in China. 

Cri'pplizigy ppL a. That cripples : see Cripplbz;. 

1598 Florio, Zdtto..z. limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
WoRDSW, Excursion i. Wks. (1888' 422/2 To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age, 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 
1. The crippling stones of the pavement. 

Grrpply, tr. exc. [f. Cripple + -y.] 
Somewhat crippled. 

1775 Mad. D^Arlla/s Early Diary xZ Apr., Tho' fingers 
are crippley and left arm lame, 1839 Mrs. F. Trollope 
M. Armstrong- iii, (D.) ‘ He's so cripply, he beant to work 
no more.’ 1876 Whitby Gloss., Cripply. tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs. and dial, form of Crisp. 

Cript(e, Oriptic, obs. var. Crypt, Cryptic. 

Cris, obs. f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

+ Crise. Ohs. Also 6 cryse. [a. F. crisis 
(Par^ i6thc,).] “Crisis.. 

1541 R. Copland Gedyefis Terap. 2 D lij, They haue wel 
and parfytly knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse.; 
1643 R. Baillie Lett. ^ yrnls. (1841) II. 90 This seems to 
be a new period and crise of the rao.st great affaire, c 1730 
Progr, of Taste iv, Behold him, at some crise, 
prescribe, And raise with dmgs the sick’ning tribe 1 1768 
Ross Helenore 52 (Jam.) [She] thinks her wiss is now come 
tothecreeze. 

Crisis (krai-sis). PL crises, rarely crisises. i 
[a. L. erisiSf a. Gr. /epiVt? discrimination, decision, 
crisis, f. tfptx'-civ to decide.] 

1 . Pathol. The point in the progress of a disease 
when an important development or change takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death ; the 
tnming-point of a disease for better or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 1 
ring in the progress of a disease and to the pheno- | 
meaa accompanying it. 

1343 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. vi. i. Diet. Terms, Crisis 
sygiiifyeth iudgemente, and in thys case, it is v.sed for a 
sodayne chaunge in a disease. 1548 Hall Chron. 80 When 
the crisis of his sicknes was past and that he perceived that 
helth was overcome. 1633 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ii. 21 Then 
shall the sicke. .by the vertue and power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the hauen of health. 1683 Boyle 
Notion Nat. 222 , 1 observe that Crises’s, properly so call’d, 
do very seldom happen in other than Feavers. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv. When be found I had en- 
joyed a favourable crisis, he congratulated me. 1836 Kane 
Arct. ^Expl. II. viii. 87 Brooks .. and Thomas have seen 
the crisis of their malady. 

1 2. Astral. Said of a conjunction of the planets 
wh'ch determines the issue of a disease or critical 
point in the course of events. (Cf. Critical 4.) 

1603 Sir C, Heydon Def. ynd. Astral. 474 When the 
Moone comes to the 22 of Gemini, shee shall there begin to 
worke a dangerous Crisis, or alteration. . so preuenting her 
ordinarie working. 1663 Butler Hud, 1. i. 611 They’ll 
feel the Pulses of the Stars, To find out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs ; And tell what Crisis does Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. 

3. transf. and Jig. A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything; a turning-point j 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for better or worse is imminent ; now applied esp. 
to times of difficulty, insecurity, and suspense in 
politics or commerce. 

i62;7 Sir B. Rudyard in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. (1659) 301 
This is the Chrysis of Parliaments ; we .shall know by this 
if Parliaments live or die. at^&x Fuller Worthies 1. 204 
The time betwixt Wicklife and Trevi.sa was the Chrisis of 
the English tongue. 1713 M. Davies A th. Brit 1. 346 Great 
Crisises in Church and State. 1769 Junius Lett. i, 10 To 
esicape a crisis so full of terror and despair. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. in. xii, There is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
great number of merchant.^ and traders, at once, either have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty in meeting ] 
their engagements. : x^o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 202 The, 
layer of snow had been in a state of strain, which our crossing; 
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brought to a crisis. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 174 The 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary crises. 
1886 Stubbs Led. Med. 4- Mod. Hist. xvi. 365 Foreign 
transactions . . most tedious because they go on without 
crisises and without issues, 

f4:. Judgement, decision. Obs. 

1631 W. ScLATER Qusest. Tythes {x 6 cfg^ jo8 His Crisis so 
exact will with greatest scorne reiect [etc.J. 1643 Herle 
Answ, Feme 2 Consciences Synteresis, and Sytieidesis 
can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastici Pref, 3 We have not made, .a Crisis 
and Censure of every single Tract. 1715 M. Davies Aih. 
Brit. i. II. 

t5. A point by which to judge; a criterion, 
token, sign. Obs. 

x6o6 Sir G. Goosegappe n. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. HI. 33 The 
Crises here are excellent good ; the proportion of the chin 
good . .the wart above it most exceeding good. 1641 H. P. 
Quest. Div. Right Episc. Ep. Ded. 2 Let your gracious 
acceptance of the same be as strong a crisis that your Grace 
is not a prejudging factious enemie. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. 
Flying-Ins. i. v. 12 Whereas the others beauty and lusti- 
ness is a Crj'sis of their youth, not their idleness. 

Crisle, obs. f. Grizzle v., to scale. 

Crismatory,CrisinG, Crisome; see C hrism-. 

Criso-, obs. form of Cbryso-. 

t Crisol. Ohs. Also chrysoll, -sole. [a. Sp. 
crisol : see Diez, s.v. Cristteloi\ A crucible. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman tPAlJ. ir. 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted. 
Ibid. ir. 238 , 1 did put all the gold into a great Crisoll. 

Crisp (krisp), a. Forms: i- crisp; also i 
cyrps, 3-5 crips, 4-7 crisps, 5 cryps(e, cryspe, 
kyrspe. [OE. crisp, cyrps^ ad. L. crisptis curled. 
Cf. OF. crespe curled, mod.F. cr^pe\ but this does 
not appear lo have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. The sense development of branch II is not 
clear : cf. however Crimp a.y and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopoeic influence associated 
with the action of pronouncing crisp is to be sus- 
pected.] 

I. In senses of L, crispus. 

1. Of the hair : Curly ; now applied esp. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; f also, having or 
wearing such hair. 

<7900 Baeda's Hist, v. ii, Se gungawms geworden hale 
lichoman . . and haefde crispe loccas fsegre. c 1000 in 
Thorpe's Horn. L 456 (Bosw.) He is blaccfexede and cyrps. 
cizgo S, Eng. Leg. I. 319/687 Blac with cripse here. 
£■1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1307 His crispe heer lyk rynges 
was yronne. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de F. R. iv. iL 11495) 
80 Lytyll heere and cryps as in blomens cquntree. c 1400 
Lanjrands Cirurg. 179 Wynde alle h^se jjingis & frote be 
heeris and bei wolen bicome crisp. 158^ Stanyhurst Aeneis 
II. (Arb.) 65 A certeyn lightning on his headtop glistered 
harmelesse. His crisp locks frizeling. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 852 Buis are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes. 
1777 Cook Voy, S, Pole ni.vi, Their hair, .black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
1839 Burton C«zzfr. Afr. in yml. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 

317 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl, 

2. Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 
waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. 

1398 Trevisa^ Barth, de P. R. (Tollem. MS.) xin. xv, 
The ponde..with crispe water and calm, and nou5t with 
stronge wyndes. <7x400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 168 The 
peper. -bei putten it vpon an owven and J>ere it waxeth hlak 
and crisp iRoxb, ed. blakk and runklid]. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 The kyrspe skyn of hyr forheed. 
Is drawyn up and on trustily bownde. ^ 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
I V, I. iii. 106 Swift Seuemes flood . . hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. x6io — Temp. iv. i. 130 You Nimphs 
cald Nayades of y® windring brooks. .Leaue your cri.spe 
channels. 1823 Byron Juan ix. Ixxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl’d much crisper. 1877 Black Green Past. xxix. 
(1878) 235 The crisp white crest of the running waves. 

D. AW. « Cris PATE, Crisped 2 b. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Crisp leaf. . that 
which is undulated or folded over and over at the edge. 
1776 Withering Brit. Pletnts (1796) III. 847 Hypnunt 
crispum . . leaves crisp, transversely waved. 

t 3 . Applied to some fabrics : perh. of crape-like 
texture. Cf. Crisp sb. Obs. 

zz X300 JIf. 28018 (Cott.) Yee leuedis. .wit curchefs 

crisp and bendes bright. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) L 

401 A crisp breche wel fayn \firispa femoralia]. 1393 Will 
in A. Gibbons Early Line. Wilis (i8S8) 8$ Omnes meos 
cri.spcouerchifes, 

+ 4, Apparently -“Smooth, shining, clear. Obs. 

[Cf, Cotgr. * Crespu, curled, frizled, ruffled, crisped ; 
sleeked, shining ’ ; * Cresper. .also, to sleeke, make to shine 
or glitter '.1 

1563 Golding ChncTs Met. ix. (1503) 2x1 My cleere crispe 
I^s \f,.crura micanfid] hestrivethfor tocatch. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon iv. ill 183 All th’ abhorred births below crispe: 
Heauen. 1623 B'letcher Bloody Bro. iv, ii, You must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while. 

II. 5. Brittle or ‘ short* while somewhat hard 
or firm in structure (usually as a good quality) ; 
said ^jrjiJ. of hard things which have little cohesion 
and are easily crushed by the teeth, etc, 

1530 Palsgr. sor/i, I cra^he, as a thynge dothe that is 
cry.spe or britell bytwene ones tethe. i6ix Cotgr Cresper, 
to crackle or creake, as new shooes ; or drie stickes that are 
laid in the fire ; also, to crash between the teeth (a thing 
thats crispe or brittle). 1626 Bacon Sylva § 231 In Frostie 
weather.. the Wood or String of the Instrument, .is made 
more Crispe, and so more porous and hollow. 1749 F. Smith 
Voy. Disc. N.-W, Pass. IS. 15 The Snow was of a greyish 
Colour,, crisp on the Top. X7<^ Goljdsm. Vic. W, xvi, If the 


cakes at tea eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia. 
1822 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig, The crisp , . not over-roasted 
crackling. xS66 Treas. .Sc/. 79/1 Celery, .the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, and most agreeable of our cultivated vegetables. 

b. From snow or frosty transferred by as- 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to frosty air, and 
thence to bracing air generally. 

1869 Lady Barker Station Life N. Zeal. xv. {1874) xog 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which the atmosphere 
always has here the moment the sun sets. 1873 
Alexander Wooing o't xxv. All that Christmas Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, bright. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand^ 
Ring xxxiv, The crisp frosty air had put everybody in a 
good humour, 

6 . transf'. and Jig. Applied vaguely to anything 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic of 
crisp substances : a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limp. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scaip Hunters iv. 29 The ‘ crop, crop* 
of our horses shortening the crisp grass, a 1859 L. Hunt 
(Webster', It [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years, 
1868 Dilke Greater Brit. l. 133 The ‘ blue grass ’ has high 
vitality.. this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. 

h. Jg. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
(Cf. an analogous use of ‘ flabby * as the opposite.) 

1814 Mackintosh in Life (1836) II. 300 Ward said Con- 
stant was very ‘ crisp'. 1837 W. Collins Dead Secret it. I 
(1861) 31 Such a crisp touch on the piano. 1873 Hale In 
His Name iii 10 What he said was crisp and decided, 
1884 Athenaeum 6 Dec, 730/2 The crisp draughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere’s Arch of Constantine, Rome. x88<i. 
H. D. Traill in Macm. Mag. Oct. 441/2 His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style. 

7. Comb., as crisp-haired, -withered. 

<71400 Destr, Troy 3757 Crispe herit was the k3mg, 
colouret as gold. X677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 11. vii. 200 
The Ethiopian black, flat-nosed and crisp-haired. 1868 Ld. 
Houghton in Select.fr. Whs. 201 Crisp-wither'd hung the 
honourable leaves. 

t Crisp, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 crysp, kirsp, kyrsp, 
6-7 crispe. [app. f. the adj. ; cf. 16 th c. F. 
crespe crape or material for veils, mod.F. cr^pe 
crape. In the entries in the Testamenta Ebora- 
censia ‘cryspe* appears to interchange with 
‘ cypres * = Cyprus lawn : see Cyprus.] 

1. Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used esp. 
by women for veils or head- coverings ; ? a crape- 
like material. Cf. Crisp a. 3 . 

1397 Test. Ebor. I. 220 Flameolam me’ de crispo. 1402 
Ibid. I. 289, ij flameola de cipres. 1415 Ibid. I. 382 Flame- 
olum de krespe. <1x460 Towneiey Myst. J13 And Nelle 
with hir nyfyls of crisp and of sylke. 1498 Ld. Treas. Acc. 
Scot. I. 392 Item, for xxiiij elne of kyrsp to hir for ilk elne 
iijj iiijz/, 1300-20 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 23 Curches 
. .of kirsp cleir and thin, c x6oo Burel in Watson Coll. Sc. 
Poems IL 13 (Jam.) A robe Of clenely crispe, side to his 
kneis. 16x9 Purchas Microcosmus xxvii. 268 The new 
deuised names of Stuffes and Colours, Crispe, Tamet, Plush 
. . Callimanco, Sattinisco. 

2. A head-covering or veil made of this material. 

1584 Hudson tr. Du B arias' Judith iv. {1608) 57 Upon 

her head a silver crispe she pind Loose waving on her 
shoulders with the wind. 1393 Greene MamilUa n. Poems 
(Rtldg.) 316 Needless noughts, as crisps and scarfs, worn a 
la morisco. 1397 Montgomerie Ckerrie ^ Slae 113 Ane 
cleinlie crispe hang ouir his eyes [Latinized by Dempster 
Imjolvens nivea de sindone tumina veld\. 

3. A crisp kind of pastT}>' made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. crispes in W. de Bibles- 
worth.] 

?<: 1390 Fcmn ofCury 73 Cryspes. a 1422 Dinner Hen. V 
in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 91 Cryspes fryez. ^1430 Two 
Coohery-bhs. 44 Cryspez. 1450 Ibid. 93 Cryspes. 

4. A curl (of hair) ; esp. a short or close curl. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 325 They, .weare their 

hayre pretty long, and about their crispes wreath a valu- 
able Sash or Tulipant. C1680 Roxb. Ball. VI. 278 Those 
bright locks of hair Spreading o’re each ear, Every crisp 
and curie. 

6 . T'he ‘ crackling* of roast pork, Obs. exc. dial. 

167s T. Duffett Mock Tempest ii. ii, Methinks I hear a 
great she Devil, call for [a] Groats worth of the Crispe of 
1 my Countenance. 1847-78 Halliwell, Cw/, pork crack- 
ling. Souihi 

C^sp (krisp), V. [f. Crisp a . : cf. L, crispare 
to curi, crisp, crimp, f. rrzk/^^j.] 

1. trans. To curl into short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles ; to crimp. 

1340 [see Crisped 1]. t^^^-^^^ Coom^ ThesanruSyCalce. 
mistrum . . z. of wodde or yvory, to trime or crispe 
hea;re. 1617 B. Jonson Vis, As Zephyr blows, . 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand : Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke. 163a J. HAY\yARD tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 52 A blacke go wne . .lined quite through with 
white silke cipres, pleated and crisped about the necke, 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 BulweR Ckirol, To Rdr. A v b, 
We., wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our nose in 
anger. 1747 Hervey W^z«/^z7ftzV<7^’(i8i3)365 It has.. crisped 
the travellers locks. 1821 Byron ■S'ztrzfzrw. J. il 6 There is 
A cooling breeze which crisp.s the broad clear river. 1837 
T. Hook Jack Brag vi, Every curl was crisped into its own 
peculiar place, 1849 RuskiN Sex). Lamps iii. § 22. 90 The 
leaf being, .rendered liny by bold marking of its ribs and 
veins, and by turning up and crisping its edges. 

2, intr. To curl in short stiff curls. 

1583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue-xx, Although his heard 
were crisping' hard, 1397 Gf.rarde Herbal ii, xxxvi- § i2i' 
247 The leaues . . do somewhat curie or crispe. 1777 tr. 
Forster Voy. round World 1 . 17 Their black hair naturally 
falls in ringlets, and begins to crisp in some individuals. 

; x8i3 Scott Guy M. iii, The quiet bay, whosic little waves,. 
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crisping and sparMing to tBe moonljeams, Tolled, etc. i8sa-<> ' 
Todd CycL Anat, Iv. zo/x The shell., exposm to heat.. ' 
crisping up, .like hom. 

3 . tram. To make crisp, ‘ short ’ or brittle. 

WiLLSFORD Nature* s Secrets 52 The ground, .will he 
hoary, .the grass crisped with the Frost.] 1815 Scott Guy 
M. xxviiij The snow . . crisped by . . a severe frost, c 1854 
Thackeray Wolves Lmnb i, She aisped my buttered 
toast. 

"b. transf. Gf. Ceisp a. 5 b, 6. 

_ 1833 Arnold Lett, in Stanley Li/e I. vii, 2S6 When we 
live in uncongenial society, we are apt to crLsp and harden 
pur outward manner, to save our real feelings from exposure, 
1877 Mrs. Olithant Makers Flor, L 3 The fresh island air 
crisped by the sea. 

4 . intr. To become crisp. 

1805 A. Scott Poems 63 The nights were lang, 

Wi’ frost the yird was crispin’, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, 
The air chilled at sunset, the ground crisped, 

5 . tracts. To crush a firm but brittle substance. 
rare. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. IxvHi, Hearing the sound of 
wheels crisping the gravel as they rolled slowly round, 
t Crispage. Obs.—^ [a. F. crespage^ now cri- 
page, f. er^per,] ‘The frizzle or cnrledness of 
crape ’ (Bailey, folio— Suppl. at end of Pref,). 
Caaspate (kri*sp<?it), a. [ad. L. aispdtus, pa. 
pple. of crispdre to curl.] Crisped ; spec, in Bot. 
and Zool..> having the margin curled or undulated. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 183 Corallum. .crispate, sublobate. 
Crispation (krisp^i-Jan), [n. of action, f. L. 
crzspdre to curl: see -ATioisr.] Curling, curled 
condition ; formation of slight waves, folds, or 
crinkles ; undulation. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 852 Some differ in the Haire..both 
in the Quantity, Crispation, and Colours of them. Ibid.., 
Heat causeth Pilosity and Crispation. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. Anal. i. xxvii. 64 Dismissing its wrinkled 
Crispations, and becoming very broad. 1714 Derham A stro- 
Tkeol. V. ii. note, Th& motion of the air and vapours, makes 
a pretty crispation, and rouling, 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man (1855) I. 96 A difference in the degree of crisp- 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b. ‘ A slight contraction of any part, morbid or 
natural, as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of the skin in the state called 
goose-skin’ (Mayne, Eocpos. Lex.). 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 150 Painful Crispations 
of the Fibres. 1871 M. Collins Mr^. ^ Merck. II v. 134 
She could not think of mai-rying him without a shudder, a 
crispation from head to foot. 1887 O, W. Holmes in 
Atlcmtic Monthly z Few can look down from a 

great height without creepings and crispations. 

C. Applied to the minute undulations on the 
surface of a liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by sound-waves. 

1831 Faraday Pes. xlvi. 329 The well-known and 
peculiar crispations which form on water at the centres of 
vibration. iSgt Century Mag. May 37 Upon singing . . 
through the tube.. beautiful crispations appear upon the 
surface of the liquid, which vary with every change of tone. 
Cris*patXLX*e. rare, [f, L. crispdt , ppl. stem 
of crispdre -f -UKE.] Crisped condition j crisp- 
ation. 

17^5 P. Thomas /rnl. Amends Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
..slice it [bread-fruit] and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve it as Biscuit. 1736 
C. Lucas Ess, Waters I, 157 A tension, or crispature, or a 
relaxation of the fibres [will] be produced. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excessively and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; also when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
by ‘ curled ‘ endive, * curled ’ kale, and the like. 

Crisped (krispt, -ped), p>pl. a. [f. Crisp v.J 

1 . Of hair : Closely and stiffly curled. 

C1340 Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt. 188 J>e mane of J^at mayn hors. . 
Wei cresped ^ cemraed, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 53 
More blacke of skynne, more crispedde in heire. 15^ 
Merck. V. in, ii. 92 Those crisped snakie golden 
locks. *637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 137 Cupids 
yonkers with their crisped, powdred, and perfumed lockes. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 99 [Hair] sometimes straight 
and flowing, at others considerably curled aiKi crisped. 

2. liaving a surface curled into minute waves, 
folds or puckers. 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) g Canst drink the 
waters of the crisped spring? 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings 
vii. 26 The leafe of a crisped lilie. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 87 
Having three Auricles or crisped Angles. ^ *818 Keats 
Endym. iv. 95 The wind that now did stir About the 
crisped oaks full drearily, 1849 Thobeau Week on Concord 
Monday 123 A million crisped waves come forth, 
b. Said of a crinkled margin. 

180a Beddoes Hygeia viii. 119 [The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
276 Orobancke rubra . . lobes of Iip toothed and crisped. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 153 When the margin is very irregular, 
being twisted and curled, it is said to be crisped or curled, 

3 . Made crisp or brittle ; ‘short ’ in texture ; also 
in manner, style, etc. 

*628 Feltham Resolves vl. xx, Hee that readesthe Fathers 
shall finde them as if written with a crimed pen. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) T02 Garnish with crisped 
parsley and fried oysters. 183a Ht. Martineau A'/jcA ^ 
All ii. 26 Young ash plantations, miles long, with their 
shoots crisped and black. 

^ 4. Applied to trees : sense uncertain. 

1634 Milton Contus 984 Along the crisped shades and 
bowers, 1648 Herrick Hesper., Ceretn. Candlemas-Eve, 
The crisped yew. 
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Crisper (kTi'spoi). [f. Ceisp -f -eb i.] One | 
who or t^t which crisps or curls ; spec, an instru- j 
ment for friezing or crisping cloth. 

183s Booth (cited by Worcester). 1874 Knight i?fr/4 
Meek., Crisper, an instrument for crisping the nap of cloth ; . 
L e. covering the surface with little curls, such as with 
petersham or chinchilla A crisping iron. 

t Crispliede. Obs.-^ Crispness. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Cryspheed, or cryspeness, 
crispHudo. , 

Cri'Spin, A name given to a shoemaker, in 
allusion to Crispinns or St. Crispin, the patron 
saint of shoemakers ; also sometimes adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or benefit societies of 
shoemakers. Si. Crispinns lance : a shoemaker’s awl. 

[x6ix CoTGR. s.v. Crespin, Lance de S. Crespin, an Awle.] 
c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) I, 417 A good shoemaker that 
can manage St. Crispin’s lance handsomely. 1726 Amherst 
Terras Fil.^. 47 W’hat a pretty set of tradesmen . . should 
we have . . if gentle Crispin was appointed to teach the art 
and mystery of basket-making. 1756 W. Toldervy Hist. 
Two Orpka^is IV. 7 In company with an honest Crispin who 
dealt very considerably in politicks, a 1845 Hood My Son 
fy Heirxxx, A Crispin he shall not be made. 

Crrspiness. [f. Crispy a. + -hess.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open, (1677) 147 Give the top [of the 
pudding] a yellow crispiness. 1890 Harper*s Mag. Oct. 
670/2 The frilled and ruffled crispiness of its fittings. 

Crisping (kri-spii)), M. $b. [f. Crisp v. + 
-ixNfG L] The action of the verb to Crisp ; curling. 

1400-1568 [see b.]. 1669 E. Montague Art of Mettals 
11. xix, (1674) 67 That some little hairyness, or crisping en- 
compasseth the Pellets of Quicksilver. 1683 (ifzVfr)> England’s 
Vanity, .wherein Naked Breasts and Shoulders .. Long 
Perriwigs. .Curlings, and Crispings, are condemned. 

b. Comb., as mcHsping-crook, -iron, -pin, -tcnigs, 
instruments lor crisping or curling the hair, etc. 
7^1400 Morfe Arthur 3353 The krispane kroke to my 
crownne raughte. 1483 Catk. A^l. 83 A Cryspyngeyren, 
acics. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) Isa. iii. 20 The wimples, and the 
crisping pinnes. t;i6x8 Fletcher Q. Corinihiv. i, Never pow- 
der, nor the crisping-iron, Shall touch these dangling locks. 
1637 PocKLiNGTON Altarc Chr. 42 Fetch me my Crisping 
pinnes to curie my lockes. 177a Ann. Reg. 220 Cease, 
with crisping tongs, to tare And torture thus thy flowing 
hair. 1874 [see Crisper], 

Cri’Sping, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iifa 2 j That 
crisps, trims, and intr. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Ansxu. Osor. 471 This curious 
cripsing and blazing bravery of hawtye speech. 1778 Phil. 
Surv, S. Irel. 374 The crisping and drying quality of E. ,N., 
and N.E. winds. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 
389 The small crisping waves which break upon the shore. 

i* Orispisulcant, a. rare~~\ [ad. L. crispisul- 
cdntem.li Undulating or serpentine. 

1727 Bailey vol, II., Crispisnlcafti.^ coming down 
wrinkled; spoken of Lightening, Hence in Johnson etc. 

Cri'Spite (kri’spsit). Min. [Named 1797, from 
Crispalt, St. Gothard, Switzerland + -loffi.] A kind 
of Rutile; — Saoenitb. 

1814 in T. Allan Min. Nomen. *868 in Dana Min. 159. 

t Cri*spitllde. Obs.—^ [ad. L. crispitudo, f. 

curled.] ‘Curledness’ (Blount 1656)* 
t Crisple, ti- Ohs. rare. [dim. of Crisp v. : 
see -LE.j To crisp, curl, or undulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Crisple sh., a minute curl or undula- 
tion. Cri'spliug uhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1594 Carew (1881) 80 The winds new crisples makes 
in her loose haire, WTiich nature selfe to wanes recrispelled. 
1604 T. Wright Passions ii, ii. 59 A calme Sea, with sweete, 
pleasant, and crispling streames. Ibid. v,_§ 2. 168 The shak- 
ing or artificial! crisp ling of the aire (which is iu eflect the 
substance of rausicke). 

Cidsply (kri'spli), [f. Crisp a. + -LX 2 .] 

In a crisp manner ; with crispness. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 18 The roads, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, cnsply dry. 1859 
R, F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yr;z4 Geog. Soc. XXIX. tgo 
The hair curls crisply, 1881 Atkenarum 13 Aug. 197/2 
What [they] have to say is. .clearly and crisply phrased. 

Crispness (kri-spnes). [f. Crisp -h -ness.] 
The state or quality of being crisp. 

C1440 [see Grisphedk]. 1635-67 Cowley Davideis nn 
Note 2$ The. .crispness of the wood. 1799 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 83 The colour of the hair, its quality and its crisp- 
ne.ss. 1865 Dickens Mui, Fr. i. v, An unwholesomely-forced 
lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what it had 
gained in size. 1885 Bookseller }v\y 662/2 The tale is told 
with the crispness and sparkle of this author’s popular style. 

Crispy (kri-spi), a. [f. Crisp a. -b -y.] 

1 . Curly, wavy ; undulated ; = Crisp a. i and a, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P.R. v. xv. (i49S) 12 * By grete 

heete the heer of the herd and of the heed ben cryspy and 
enriyd. 1594 Kyd Comelio Vf. in Hazl. Bodsley V. 229 
Turn not thy crispy tides like silver curl. Back to thy^ass- 
green banks to welcome us. 1678 Jordan Triumphs Lend., 
A fair bright crispy curl’d flaxen hair. _ 1819 H. Busk Ban- 
quet III. 502 The Arctic frost That chains the crispy wave 
on Zemla’s coast. 1870 MoR&is Earthly Par. 1. 1. 381 Ye 
shall behold I doubt not ^on, his crispy hair of gold. 

2. Brittle or ‘ short * ; = Crisp a. 5 . 

*61 a CoTGR., Bressaudes, the crispie mammc^cks that re- 
maine of tried hogs grese. C1720 W. Gibson Farriers 
Dispens. xv. 11734,1 280 Boil .. till . . the Warms are grown 
crispy. 1871 Nichols Fireside Science 92 A black, crispy 
mass of charcoal.. 

3 . Pleasantly sham, brisk ; Ceisp af. 5 b. , 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 314 The crispy coolne^ of 

fair Eve. ■ 


cBiTBmiom 

^ Cri'SSals O,. ■ Ormth. [ad. mod.L. crissdUs (used 
by Vigors, OmithoL of Capt. Beechf s Voy. 19, 
in specific nameof a Finch), t crissum : see below* 
Used chiefly in U.S.] 

1 . Pertaining to the crissum, as the cfissal region,. 

2 . Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as Crissal thrush or thrashcTf the 
Red-vented Thrush or Thrasher. 

1872 CouEs Key to N. Amer. Birds 75 Crissal Thrasher, 

Criss-cross (kri*S]kr^s), /rA [A phonetic rei 
duction of Christ (s)-cro8S : but in some late senses 
used with unconsciousness of the origin, and treated 
merely as a reduplication of cf, mish-mash^ 
tip-top, zig-zag, etc.] 

1 . Christ-cross, in various senses, q.v.) 

2 . [f. Criss-cross vi] A transverse crossing, 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. I. 2 When the current, 

setting to the north-west, meetsastrongsea-breeze from the 
west, there is a criss-cross, a tide-rip. 

3 . U.S. (See quot.) 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer., Criss-cross, a game played 
on slates by children at school ; also called Fox and Geese. 
Hence Criss-cross-row : see Cheist-cboss-eow. 
Criss-cross (krrs|kr^), a. and adin. ISet 
prec. ; now treated as a mere reduplication of cross ; 
cf. zig-zag.} 

A. Arranged or placed in crossing lines, 
crossing, crossed ; marked by crossings or inter- 
sections. B. adv. In the manner of crossing lines, 
crosswise ; Jig. in a contrary way, awry, askew. 

1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. vii. 132 His puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of cris.s-cross wrinkles. 1864 
Thoreau MaineW. iii. 244 Others prostrate and criss-aexoss. 
1879 F. Conder Tentwork Pal. 352 A regular criss-cross 
pattern, never seen in the later masonry. 

CSriss-cross (kri'Sjkr^s), v. [See prec.] trans. 
To mark with crossing lines, to cross repeatedly ; 
to trace in crossing lines. 

1818 Keats in Life ^ Lett. I. 112 Tq^ criss-cross the 
letter. 1871 Le Fanu Ten. Malory Ixvii. 391 A pretty 
portrait. . criss-crossed over with little cracks. :i^3 HarpeFs 
Mag. ZoL/z The passing vessels criss-cross the white lines 
of their wakes upon it like pencil-marks on the slate. 

Crisse, obs. f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Crissel, cristle, obs. ff. Gristle, Grizzle. 

II CsrisSTim (kri'sspm). Omitk. [mod.L. (1811 
Illiger, Frodromus 166), f. crissdre ‘ clunem mo- 
vere ’.] The anal region of a bird under the tail ; 
the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

1874 CouES Birds N. W. 314 There is more dark color on 
the crissum. 

Crist, Cristante, Cristen,etc.,obs. ff. Christ, 
Christianity, Christen, etc, 

Crist(e, Gristed, obs. ff. Crest, -ED. 
Cristal(l, Cristallme, etc., obs, ff. Crystal, 
-INE, etc. 

Cristate (kri^strit), a. Bfat. Hist-, tio. [ad. L. 
cristdt-us, f. crista Crest: see -ate.] Having a 
crest, crested ; in the form of a crest. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Cf Min. Introd., The..Iarke, 
cristate, and not cristate. 1^9 Todd CycU Anat, V. 768 
/whkjr, Cristate process of the ethmoid bone. 

Cristated (kri-sl<?’ted), a. -prec. 

1727 Bailey vol. IL, CHstated/faxrmg a crest or comb. 
*757 tr. Henckel's Pyriiol. 23 Pyrites oval, clustered 
cristated. 1794 Kirwan Min. I. 244 Sometimes also in 
the form of a cockscomb and hence called cristated. 

t Cristy gray, Cristigreijr- A term 

applied to some kind of fur ; cf. Gray, Grey. 

. 1404 Will 0/ Wynyngim Ho.), Togam meam. . 

furratam de cristigrey. 1422 B.E. WilE (1882) 50 A gown 
furred with Cristy gray. 1474 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
I. 36, y tymire of cristy gray.. to lyne a govtn& of blac 
dammask to the Qwene, 

Crisum, erisyme, obs. ff. Chetsom. 
fCrit. Obs. Short for Critic. 

1743 'Fim.vvtiG Wedding-day Pro!., Smoke the author, you 
laughing crits. , 

Critcli, variant of Cratch, rack, 
i* OriteTie. Ohs. rare. An adapted form of 
Criterion. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. iir. 38 Man is the 
criterie of all things. Ibid. (1701) 477 We say the Criterie 
of Scepticism Ls the Phanomen. 

Criterio*logy> [f. next: see -LOGY.] The 
doctrine of a criterion (of knowledge, etc.). 

1884 Athenaeum 14 June 753/1 An outline of what maybe 
termed criteriology, the relation of thought to reality as 
regards its validity. 

^iteriou (krsitTaTisn). Bl. criteria; less 
commonly -ODS. [a. Gr. tcpi-rijpiov a means for 
judging, test, standard, f, judge. In 17th c. 
often written in Gr. letters.] ' 

t a. An organ, faculty or instrument of judging. 
1647 More Poems Pref., Wits that have . . so crusted 
and made hard their inward KpLvrjpmv by over-much and 
trivial wearing it. 1678 Codworth InielL Sysd. 23 Accord- 
ing to Empedocles, the Criterion of Truth is not Sense but 
Rmht Reason. 

D. A test, principle, rule, canon, or standard, by 
which ^yth^g is judged or estimated. 

1622 Bf, BaiL Serm. 15 Sept. Wks. (1627) 490 All the 
fal^ Kfif-TTipiq, that vse to beguile the iudgment of maiv 
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a66i Fuller IVorthies i, 129 The moving hereof [a statue] 
was made the Criterion of womens chastity. xytSS Black- 
stone Comm, III. 330 Some mode of probation or trial, 
which the law of the country has ordained for a criterion of 
truth and falshood.^ 1788 Mrs. Henry sab. I. 

17 Regular uniformity and the straight line were the cri- 
terions of taste and beauty. X795 Fate of Sedley I. 168 
Lord Stokerland [is] the criterion of gallant ry and politeness. 
•1836 Froude Hist, j£:’«^.(i8s8)L i. 18 We have no criterion 
by which, in these matters, degrees of good and evil admit 
of being measured, 

•f' C. A distinguishing mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. 

! 1613 Jackson Creed 1. v. Wlcs. I. 37 This sincerity in 

teaching . . is the true kpityipiov or touchstone, the livery or 
cognizance of a man speaking by the Spirit of God. 1678 
Gale Crt, Gentiles III. 138 Take these Criteria or distinc- 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

GrxteTional, a. nonce- wd. [f! prec. 4 -al ; irreg. 
for cnlenal .1 Of or relating to a criterion. 

1830 Coleridge Tailed. 23 Sept,, There are two kinds 
of logic: I. Syllogistic, 2. Criterional .. The criterional 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most 
important ; and it has never yet been treated. 

II Criterium (kroiti«'ri;^m). Latinized form of 
Gt. tepirifjpiov Criterion', occas. used in English. 

a 1631 Donne Serm, Ixi. 6x2 This is our Crlterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. «i734 North Exam.i. 
iii. § 6a (1740) 170 It ever was and will be a certain Cri- 
terium of Truth, to be easy.. clear and intelligible. 1867 
Lewes Hist. Philos. 1 . i8t There is no criterium of truth. 
Critll (kri])). Physics, [f. Gr. barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] The weight of i litre of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and temperature; 
proposed by Hofmann as the unit of weight for 
gaseous substances. 

1865 A. W. Hofmann Inirod. Mod. Ckem. 131 For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term crith derived from 
the word fcpiSi? signifying a barley-corn. 1870 Eng. 
Meek. 21 Jan. 464/1 The ‘ Crith .is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o* cent., and 076 m. pressure =0*0896 
gramme, 

t CritlloTogy. Obs.~^^ [ad. Gr. lepXBoXo'^ia the 
gathering of bailey, f. HpWi} barley-corn.] (See 
quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Criikology . .iht office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. 

Crithomaiicy (kri jj^moensi). [f. Gr. KpXdrj 
barley-corn + juavrefa divination (see-MANCY); cf. 
KpL$QfMVTis one who divined by barley.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 

x6sa Gavle, Magastrom. 165 Critkomancyf [divining] hy 
grain or com, 1884 J. C. Bourke Snake Dance of Moguls 
XV. 165 The use of this sacred meal closely resembles the 
crithomancy of the ancient Greeks, 
t Critic, a. Ohs. Also 6 oreticke, 6-7 criticke, 
7~8 -ick, -ique. [ad. L. critic-us (orig. as a 
medical term), a. Gr. tepmKhs critical, f. Kpirhs 
decerned, /cpirijs a judge; f. KpUvdiv to decide, 
judge. Partly after F. cretique (1372, Corbichon), 
critique {a 1590 Pard) both in medical use.] 

1 1 . Med.., etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
of a disease, etc. ; — Critical 4, 3. Obs. 

X344 Phaer Regint. Lyfe\x'$i'i] Gj b, If it [‘jaundis’] ap- 
peare in the vj day, beyng a day iudiciall or creticke of the 
ague. x6ox Weever Mirr. Mari. C viij b, If euer sheild- 
fihapt Comet was portent Of Criticke day,^ foule and perni- 
tious. x 6 os Daniel Queens Arcadia III. i, Of Symptoms, 
Gryds, and the Critick Days, 

2 . Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-finding. 

ts^ Florio, CriticOi criticke, judging mens acts and 
works written. x6ai R. Johnson JVay to Glory 25 That. . 
is now, in this criticke age, called in question, etc. a 1667 
Cowley Elegy on % Littleton., In ’s Body too, no Critique 
Eye could find The smallest Blemish. 

0. Skilful in judging, esp. about literary or artistic 
work ; belonging tp criticism ; = Critical 3. 

X626 W. Sclater Expos.^ 2 Thess. (162^ 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Reuelation. 1635^ N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del, II. V. 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositours. X677 
GKL&Crt. Gentiles II. iii. 87 A critic judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. in. 153 Critic Learning flourish d most in 
France. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 19 Matters hi.storic, 
critic, analytic, and philologic. X850 Tennyson In Mem. 
cviii, The critic clearness of an eye. That saw thro' all the 
Muses' walk. 

Critic (kri'tik), sb.^ Also 7 crittick, criticke, 
-ique, 7-8 critick. [ad. L. critic-us sb., a, Gr. 
KpiriKos a critical person, a critic, subst. use of the 
adj. ; perh. immediately after F. critique : see preo. 
In early times nsed in the L. form : 

X583 Fulke Defence Eng. Bible (Parker Soc.'> 381 The 
prince of the Critici. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xxii, 
xi. 206, I am here forced even against my will to be after a 
sort Criticus. .but to find out a truth.] 

1 . One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person ; esp. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censurer, fault-finder, caviller. 

xs88 Shaks. L.L.L. hi, i, 177, I that haue beene loues 
whip . . A Criticke, Nay, a night-watch Constable. 1598 
Florio Hal. Diet. To Rdr., Those notable^ Pirates in this 
our paper-sea, tho.se sea-dogs, or lande-Critikes, monsters of 
men, 1606 Dekker Newes from Hell, Take heed of criticks : 
they bite, like fish, at anything, especially at bookes. • 169a 
E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xlix, Nor play the Critick, nor 
he apt to jeer, xgoat Eng, Theophrast. $ How strangely 


some words lose their primitive sense By a Critick, was 
originally understood a good judge ; with us nowadays it 
signifie.s no more than a Fault finder. 1766 Fordvce Sertn, 
Yng, Worn, (1777) I. iv. 192 We are never safe in the com- 
pany of a critic. 

2 . One skilful in judging of the qualities and 
merits of literary or artistic works ; one who writes 
upon the qualities of such works ; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like ; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. §21 Certaine Critiques are 
used to say . . That if all sciences were lost, they might bee 
found in Virgill. 1697 Bentley Phal. Introd., To pa.ss a 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excellencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each . . to their proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 1780 
Johnson Lett. Mrs. Tkrale 27 July, Mrs. Cholmondely . . 
told me I was the best critick in the world ; and I told her, 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
of a critick. xSas Macaulay Ess. MiltonBss, (1854) 1 . 3/1 
The poet, we believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic [Johnson]. 1870 Disraeli Loikair xxxv. 
You know who the Critics are ? The men who have failed 
in Literature and Art. 

t Cri-tic, Ohs. Also in 7 -icke, 7-8 -iek, 
8-9 Critique q.v. fapp. ad. F. critique fern, (used 
in this sense by Moli^re and Boileau), ultimately 
ad. Gr. ^ Kpiritdj the critical art, criticism (cf. It. 
criiica ‘arte of cutting of stones', Florio 1598). 
Early in the i8th c. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr. critique, a spelling which in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaries, has become universal; in 
the 19th c. it has received a quasi-French pronun- 
ciation also: see Critique, chiefly used in sense 2, 
while sense i is now expressed by Criticism.] 

1 , The art or action of criticizing ; criticism ; 
an instance of this. Also in pi. (cf. metaphysics^) 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness 'i66s) 216 A Satyrical Critick 
upon the very Scriptures, 1657 Hobbes Stigmas Wks. 1845 
VII. 389 Grammar and Criticks. 1676 Etheredge Man of 
Mode HI. iii,Wee’l make a Critick on tne whole Mail Madam. 
1690 J. Locke Hum. Vnd ly. xx, I'hey would afford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. 1697 BESTtEy Phal. 69, 
I do not expect from our Editors much sagacity in way of 
Critic. 1710 Steele Taller No. 45 ? 4 That Sort of Drama 
is not.. thought unworthy the Critick of learned Heads. 

S SS-73 Johnson, Critick, Science oi’ Criticism [Todd 1818 
;ers to Critique\. 

2 . An essay in criticism of a literary work, etc. ; 
a critical notice or review ; now Critique. 

X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 571 Own your errors past, And 
make each day a critick on the last. X710 Steele Taller 
No, IIS P I, 1 shall not fail to write a Critick upon his Per- 
formance. X7S5-73 Johnson, Critick, a critical examina- 
tion ; critical remarks [Todd x8x8 alters to Critique] 1766 
Eliz. Griffith Lett. Henry ^ Frances III, 4, I shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of . 

t Critic, *0. Obs. In 7 -icke, 8 -iek, -ique. 

1 . intr. To play the critic, pass judgement {on 
something''. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua vj. ix. (R.) Nay, if you begin 
to critic once, we shall never have done. 1629 Lightfoot 
Erubhin ii, On which words I can criticke onely with deepe 
silence. <*1698 Temple (J,', They do but., comment, critick, 
and flourish upon them.^ 

2. trans. I'o pass judgement upon, criticize ; esp, 
(in earlier use) to criticize unfavourably, censure. 

x^7 Drvden Virg. Life <1721) I. 71^ Those who can 
Critick his Poetry, can never find a Blemish in his Manners. 
1706 CorxiER Ridic. 307 Tis playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things.^ 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 81 
As Helluo. .Critkk’d your wine and analysed your meat. 
17SX [see Critique u.]. 

Cri’ticable, a. fare. [f. Critic z;.or F. critiquer 
-f-ABLE.] Criticizable. 

1S89 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit, Method 71 Criticism is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. 

Critical (kri’tikal), a. [f. L. critic-us (see 
Critic a . ) + -al.] 

1 , Given to judging ; esp. given to adverse or unfa- 
vourable criticism ; fault-finding, censoricus. 

XS90 Shaks. Mids. N.v.x. 54 That is some Satire keene 
and criticall. 1604 —Otk.M. i. 120, I am nothing, if not 
Criticall. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. K efl.m. vi. (16751 157 The 
more Witty and Critical sort of Auditors. 1683 T>. h. A rt 
Converse 49 Those that are of a too critical humour approve 
of nothing. 1828 Southey Ballads, Brough Bells, ‘ What 1 
art thou critical? ’ quoth he ; * Eschew that heart’s disease ’. 
i88x Russell Haigs Introd. 3 It was not in his nature 
to be either critiijai or iudiffeient. 

t 2 . Involving or exercising careful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact, accurate, precise, pui.ctual. 
Now Obs. (or merged in other senses). 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v, Exact and critical 
trial should he made .. whereby determination might be 
settled. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 186 He is not criti- 
call and exact in Garbes and Fashions. 1692 Ray Disc. n. 
V. '1732) 272 , 1 can hear of nobody that was so critical in 
noticing the Time. X716 Cibber Lotm makes Man v. iii, 
Well, Madam, you see Tm punctual .. I’m always critical 
—to a Minute. [x8o6 Herschel in PAzZ Tww. XCVI. 463 
The air is beautifully clear, and proper, for critical observa- 
tions. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry , lu 37 A critical dressing 
need not be required.] 

3. Occupied with or skilflil in criticism. 
x(S4x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 69 The Millenaries, 
a sect of learned, and criticall Chri^tians. X766 Entick 
London IV. 165 Of which a critical writer remarks [etc.]. 
X87X Morley Foltaire {.tBSSy a6 Molifere is only critical by 
accident. 


b. Belonging or relating to criticism. 

X74X Middleton Cicero II. viii. 237 Caesar was conver- 
sant also with the most abstruse and critical part. s of learn- 
ing. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 169 How far the works 
of Hogarth will bear a critical examination. X843 Macaulay 
[title). Critical and Historical Essays. 1867 Freeman 
Horm. Ccoiq. (1876J I. App. 585 He shows a good deal of 
critical acumen. 

4 , Med. (and Astrol.) Relating to the crisis or 
turning-point of a disease ; determining the issue 
of a disease, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny xyii. ii. 1 . 500 The foure decretorie 
or criticall dales, that give the dome of olive trees, either 
to good or bad. 1603 W. Vaughan Nat.^ Direct, 47 The 
Moone. .passeth almost eueryseuenth day into the contrary 
signe of the same quality, .and. .bringeth the crit. call daies. 
X684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. iii. 72 You may reckon it 
[the Head-ach] critical, if in a Fever it fall upon a critical 
day. X733 Cheyne Eug, Malady 11. viii. § 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Abscess. 1843 T. Watson 
Led. Physic, iv. (1857) 53 l'he_ moment of exhalation is 
very transient. .It is evidently critica;, for the congestion is 
relieved. 

6. Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis : a. 
Of decisive importance in relation to the issue. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 65 Mercie.s are never . . so 
seasonable as in the very turning and criticall point. 1673 

S. C. Art of Complaisance 25 I’bere is in the Court, as 
there is said to be in Love, one critical minute. 1786 

T. Jefferson Writings (1859) H. v. 5 That month, by 
producing new prospects, has been critical. 1833 Alison 
Hist. Europe II. vii. § 100 Three hundred horse, at that 
critical moment, might have saved the monarchy. 1871 
Blackie Foiir Phases i. 145 note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed by a 
mysterious voice. 

b. Involving suspense or grave fear as to the 
issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 198 Acquaint them 
[tender-plants] gradually with the Air . . for thi.s change is 
the most critical of the whole year. 1767 Junius Lett. iv. 
2^ Considering the critical .situation of this country. 1S36 
W. iRviviG Astoria I. 149 The relations between [them],, 
were at that time in a critical state ; in fact, the two countries 
were on the eve of a war. 1883 Manch. Guardian 17 Oct. 

5/2 Mrs. H ^*8 throat was badly cut, and her condition is 

deemed critical. 

6. Tending to determine or decide; decisive, 
crucial. 

1S4X Myers Cath. Th.yj. vii, 201 The alteptions. .in our 
conceptions of the material Universe.. are critical instances 
of the influence [of]. .Natural Philosophy - . over Scholastic 
Theology, i860 Tyndall 67 ^:^. ii. i.^ 230 Here, .we have a 
critical analogy between .sound and light. 

7 . Math, and Physics. Constituting or relating to 
a point at which some action, property or condi- 
tion passes over into another ; constitniing an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as critical angle, in Optics, 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refracted but totally reflected ; 
critical pmnt or temperature for any particular 
substance, that temperature above which it remains 
in the gaseous state and cannot be liquefied by any 
amount of pressure. 

1841 J. R. Young Math. Dissert. Pref. 7 Even in the ex- 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873, W., Lees 
Acoustics II. iii. 53 This angle i.s called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. ^ X876 Tait Rec.Ady. Pkys. Sc. 
xiii. 336 I’he temperature rises to the critical point, i. e. the 
temperature at and above which the presence of liquid and 
vapour together becomes impo.ssible. x88i T. Matthieu 
Williams in Knowledge lAo. 8. 157 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nor a gaseous planet, but a critical planet. 

8. ZooL and Bot. Of species: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable differences; uncertain or 
difficult to determine. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca in. (1856) 360 Most of these 
are minute or ‘ critical ' species. 1858 Jrnl. R.Agric Sac. 
XIX. I. 104 Crossiiig often renders certain species of plants 
very ‘ critical 1884 Jrnl. Bot. XXII. 128 When he. .ran 
down some less familiar or critical species. 

Criticality (kritikse'liti). rare. 
a. The quality of being critical, b. A critical 
remark, criticism, c. A critical moment, crisis. 

1756 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 299 [I] hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire. 1843 Garleton 
Trai s 1 . 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the corpse to the murderer. 

Critically (krrtikali), [f. Critical + 
-ly^ ] In a critical manner. 

1 . With critical judgement or observation ; nicely, 
accurately, precisely. 

1654 Whitlock Zootojnia 504 Though not Critically 
translated, ax66o Hammond Wks. IV. 498 <R,' Would we 
but look critically into ourselves. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. XV. 265, I inquired of him more critically, what was 
become of them ? 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xvii. 
285 Miss Gladwin eyed her critically. 1883 A Roberts 
O. T. Revision viii, 168 A critically revised text of the 
Septuagint translation, 

1 2 . With exactness in regard to time, place, etc.; 
exactly, precisely, punctually. Obs. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. j. § 15 Others more warily 
affirm, that it d.jth not punctually and critically bud on 
Christmas day. 172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 272 An ac- 
count, which . .was critically just. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. 
iii. § 2 I'he point of concourse . . must fall critically upon the 
retina, or the vision is confused. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xl. (1856) 363 This hole was critically circular. 




CBITICALWESS. 

b. So as to determine or decide ; decisively, rare. 
x8s7. Keble Euchar. Adorat. 36 This . . is no exception, 

but critically confirms our allegation. 

1 3. At or in relation to the crisis of a disease. 

1655 Culpepper Riverms x. xiv, 50 If the humors be cast 

down thitlier critically by Nature, c 1670 Sm T. Browne 
Let. to Friend x\. That distemper of little children .. 
wherein they critically break out with harsh Haire on their 
backs, which takes off the unquiet symptoms. 

1 4. At a critical moment ; in the nick of time. 

Double Dealer 1. i, Here’s the coxcomb 
most critically come to interrupt you. 1735 Mem. Cajbi. P, 
Drake 1. ly. 33 The Hatches were opened, and indeed very 
critically, for a Minute’s Confinement longer would have 
terminated in our Destruction. 1799 T. Jefferson IVrit. 
(1859) IV. 263 Could these debates be ready to appear 
critically, their effect would be decisive. 

5 . In a critical situation or condition ; perilously, 
dangerously. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 192 note^ Thus 
critically circumstanced. 1836 KLane Arct. Expl. I, xxv. 
329 The toppling ice . . critically suspended, met above our 
heads.^ Pall Mall (?. 30 Apr. 6/3 The Swazi King is 
critically ill. 

6. Physics. In a critical state: see Critical 7. 
i88x T. M. Williams in Knmvledge No. 8. 157 Elemen- 
tary substances may exist as solids, liquids, or gases, or 
critically, according to the conditions of temperature and 
pressure. 

Criticalness (kri-tikalnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being critical. 

1649 Fuller ilThtwV Fun. 9 The harlot, .tunes her 
self to the criticalness of all complacencie. 1693 Burnet 
Lei. Bp. Lloyd in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 371 That Critical- 
ness . . in marking all dates so punctually. 1794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams 10 Struck with the criticalness of the situa- 
tion. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Roast Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Criticaster (kritikse-stai). [See -aster,] A 
petty or inferior critic. (Used in contempt.) 

2684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible y'xxi. 51, I perceived 
that note to be added by some Jewish Criticaster. 2820 
Southey in Q. Rev. III. 457 While the criticasters ..were 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation upon it. 287a 
Swinburne Under Microscope 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poeticules who decompose into criticasters. 

Hence CJritica’sterism, Critica’stry, nonce wds. 
1805 Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 1 1. 87 
Whose^ criticasterisms have long annoyed me. 2887 F. 
Hall in N. Y. Nation XLIV. 516/1 His criticastry takes 
no sti^matic note of ‘ was being done away 

Criticism (kri-tisiz’m ). [f. Critic or L. critic- 
us + -ISM : prob. formed in conjunction withcrilicize, 
of which it is the n. of action. Adopted in French 
in 19th c. as criticisme (in sense 2 c below).] 

1 . The action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon the qualities or merits of anything ; esp. the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-linding, 
censure. 

26<y Dekker Kntls Conjur.To^ Rdr., Therfore (reader) 
doe 1 . .stand at the marke of criticisme (and of thy bolt) to 
bee shot at, 1637 Heywood Royal Ship^ 42 They would not 
allow it. . But. .it was rather their Criticisme than my ignor- 
ance. 2683 D. A. Art^ Converse Criticism or a censor- 
ious humour, condemning indifferently everything. 2736 
Butler Anal. ii. vii. 361 This, .gives the largest scope for 
criticism. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola m. x, These acts., 
were not allowed to pass without criticism 2873 Jowett 
PlaU (ed. 2) IV. 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticism of the next generation. 

2 . The art of estimating tiie qualities and cha- 
racter of literary or artistic work ; the function or 
work of a critic. 

2674 Dryden Pref. State of Tnnocence Wks. 1821 V. 106 
Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader. 2709 Pope Ess. on Cr/V. 161 Then criticism the 
muse’s handmaid proved. 17x9 J. Richardson The 

Connoisseur: an Essay on the whole Art of Criticism as it 
relates to Painting. 2863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i, 38, 1 am 
bound by my own definition of criticism : a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world. 2878 Dowden Stud. XzV. 413 
The effort of criticism in our time has been . . to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking. 

h. Spec. The critical science which deals with 
the text, character, composition, and origin of 
literary documents, esp. those of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Textual criticism : that whose object is to ascertain the 
genuine text and meaning of an author. Higher criticism : 
see quot . i88r. 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. i. x. 51 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stiled Grammar, and lately Criticisme. 
2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 356 CrlticLsm. .may be 
defined the Art of restoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense. 2836 R. 
Keith tr. Hengstenberg's Chrisiol. I. 414 A fundamental 
principle of the higher criticism. 2864 Froude Short 
Stud. (1891) I. 241 \title\ Criticism and the gospel his- 
tory. 2875 Scrivener Lect, _ Grk. Test. 7 The problem 
which Textual criticism sets itself to solve. 2882 Robert- 
son Smith Old Test, in Jewish Ch. (1892) 90 A series of 
questions affecting the composition, the editing, and the 
collection of the sacred books. This class of questions 
forms the special subject of the branch of critical science 
which is usually distinguished from the verbal criticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. 

c. Philos. The critical philosophy of Kant.^ 

So called from its being based on a critical examination of 
the faculty of knowledge. 
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2867 J. H. Stirling tr. SchwegleFs Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 
216 Kant, .possessed the clear^t consciousness of the rela- 
tion of criticism to all preceding philosophy. 2889 Cairo 
Kant I. 2 [Kant] opposes Criticism to two other forms of 
philosophy. Dogmatism and Scepticism, 

8 . (with pi.) An act of criticizing ; a critical re- 
mark, comment ; a critical essay, critique. 

2608 Chapman Byrofls Conspir. i. i, There are a number 
more Of these State Criticismes : That our personall view 
May profitably make. 2683 Dryden Life Plutarch 14 
Philosophical questions and criticisms of humanity were 
their usual recreations. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I, 
Pref., Some. .have, .got their criticisms ready for the press. 
287a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. v. 75 Very much disposed 
to make free criticisms. 2875^ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V, 22 
A criticism may be worth muMng which rests only on proba- 
bilities or impressions. 

1 4 . A nice point or distinction, a minute parti- 
cular, a nicety ; a subtlety ; in bad sense, a quibble. 

a 2616 Beaum. & Fl. Lit. Fr. Lawyer i. i. This godly 
calling [of Duellist] Thou hast follow’d five-and-twenty 
yeares, and studied The criticismes of contentions [4 e. 
duelling]. 1638 Sir T, Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 50 To set 
Seeds in that posture, wherein the Leaf and Roots may 
shoot right . - were a Criticisme in Agriculture. 2663 J. 
Spencer P radices (1665) 82 For the omission of some 
petty criticisms in their Rites. 2683 Cave Ecclesiasticiy 
Athanasius vi. § 12. 108 Not sufficiently understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Cri'tici ssable, a. [f. Criticize z^. + -able.] 
That may be criticized ; open to criticism. 

2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, Glimpses Eng. Poverty 
(1879)327 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manner. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. ir. Hi. 299 Ameri- 
can ciiies are justly criticizable for many defects. 

Criticize (kri-tisoiz), V. Also -ise. [f. Critic 
or L. critic~us + -ize.] 

1 . intr. To play the critic ; to pass judgement 
upon something with respect to its merits or faults. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

2649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 491 To let goe his Criticizing 
about the sound of Prayers. 2682 Dryden Abs. ^ A chit. 
Introd, (1708* 2 They, who can criticize so weakly, as to 
imagine I have done my worst. 1733 Mrs. Del any Let. 
M rs. Dewes 7 Apr., Her character is pretty ; though had I 
time I could criticise. 0:2862 Buckle Civilis. HI. y. 316 
They who criticize are unable to discern the great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

f b. with on or upon ; »» sense 2. Ohs. 

2657 J* Sergeant Schism DisPacJlt 15 Who can most 
dexterously and artificially criticize upon words, 2748 
Hartley Observ. Man i. iL F 61. 213 We criticize much 
upon the Beauty of Faces. 2790 Burke Fr. Rexu 244 To 
criticise on the use that is made of it. 28x0 Southey in 
Life lySso) III. 277 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
cntici.se upon the structure of verse. 

2 . traits To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faults; to 
animadvert upon. 

2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2677) 354 Concerning the 
word Tkarsish, so much criticiz’d, it is Yerbum ambiguum 
and admits a various sence. 2724 Bolingbroke in Swi/Ps 
Lett. (1766) II. 39 The verses I sent you are very bad. .you 
would do them too much honour, if you criticized them. 
185$ Prescott Philip llj I, ii. v. 193 Men began boldly to 
criticize the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
2880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 49, 1 will now pass on to 
criticise a paper recently published, 
b. To censure, find fault with. 

2704 Swift T. Tub Conch, To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule his dress, 1779 Johnson Lett. Mrs. T/trale 12 Oct., 
'The gout that was in my ankles when Queeney criticised 
my gait, ^ 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 131, I am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise this, .on the ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Cri'tloizinff vhl. sh. and ppU a . ; Cri*tU 
ci:zingly adv. 

2640 [see Criticize i]. 2772 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary 
(1889; 1. 1 61 So criticizing an eye. 2839 Sala Tw. round 
C/<?c/4(i86ii 115 They, .eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids criticisingly. 

Criticizer (kri’tisoizsi). One who criticizes; 
a critic. 

a 2680 Charnock Disc. Godls Knowledge Wks. 1684 I. 283 
He is therefore called a Miscerner' orcnticiser of the heart. 
2732 Blackwall Class, II. 265 (T.) Pert criticisers 

and saucy correctors of the original, Hist.iixAnft, 

R^. 35 Severe criticisers of the conduct of the allies. 
Crrtickin. itonce-wd. A small or petty critic. 

^2x843 Southey Doctor Ixxii, Mr. Critickin, — ^for as 
there is a diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic,— 
I defy you. Ibid. Interch, xix, Critics, critickins, and criti- 
casters. 

Criticling Ckri’tiklig'). [See - ling.] -prec. 

2733-6 Old Maid No. x8 ^1764) 256, I shall therefore say 
, .to the Criticlings [etc.]. 2816 J, (Gilchrist Philos. Btym. 
283 Criticlings may drawl and drivel, .about the earliest 
authors being most original. 2883 Lit. World (U. S.) x6 
June 194/1 Thus criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 
Cri'tico-, combining form (after (^r. at/wti/co-), 
= critically, critical and ♦ . , : as in critioo-Msto- 
rioal, -poetical, -theological, etc., adjs. 

2817 T, L. Peacock Melmcourt xxxix, The members of 
this critico-poetical council.,. 1823 Parr Wks. 1828 VII. 282 
Some critico-theological matter on Deuteronomy. 2878 N. 
Amer. Rev, CXXVIl. 162 Stronger than his cntico-histori- 
cal [conscience], 

b. Also used as a base for nonce-words, as 
Critico'metex, a measurer of critics or criticism. 
Cri:ticoplLO''bia, fear or horror of critics. 

2883 Athenmum 20 Opt. 493/1 We thus obtain a scientific 
measurement of the thought, .and the criticometer is before 
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us. 2836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 338 A peculiar sensitiveness 
(technically called criticophobia) has possessed the mind o£ 
every great author. 

■ Cri*ticiile, mnce-wd. [See -ule.] A small or 
petty critic. 

1889 F. Hall in N. Y. Nation XLVIII. 97/1, The criti- 
cule whose callowness I have scrutinized. 

Critig^lie (kritrk), [A gradual alteration of the 
1 7-1 8th Critic after French. 

Critique occurs in Addison’s DiaL MedeUs (publ. in Wks. 
i72it, and Pope so altered his spelling in 1729. It became 
general in the x8th c. , though Johnson and most of the dic- 
tionaries to the end of the century adhered to critick. Todd 
substituted critique in his ed, of J. in x8i8 ; the_^ modem 
pronunciation and stress after F. (or Ger.) appears in 1815.] 

1 . An essay or article in criticism of a literary (or 
more rarely, an artistic) work ; a review. 

1702-22 Addison Dial. Pfedals Wits. 1721 J. iii. 532, I 
should as soon expect to see a Critique on the Posie of a 
Ring, as on the Inscrii)tion of a Medal. 2729 Pope Dune* 
I. 173 Not that my quill to Critiques was confin’d [in ed. 
2728 Not that my pen to Criticks was confin'd]. 1793 
CowPER Lett. 17 Feb., I have read the critique of my work 
in the Analytical Review. 2820 Byron Blues i. 22, I just 
had been skimming a charming critique. 2882^ Pebody 
Eng. Journalism xix. (1882) 143 'Turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or literature. 

2 . The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 

1825 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 46, I deem such the 

basis of candid critique. 2836 Meiklejohn tr. Kant's Crit. 
P. R. 15 Idea and division of a particular science, under 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason, 2866 J. Martineau 
Ess. I. St The critique of nature in detail is quite beyond 
us. 

Hence Criti-que v. trans.^ to write a critique 
upon ; to review, criticize. (In quot. 1751 prob, 
stressed criHque : cf. Critic v.) 

2732 Hist. Pompey the Little p. vii, The worst ribaldry of 
Aristophanes shall be critiqued and commented on. 2815 
W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 2 Some writers there are 
who . . all subjects critique. 1832 Fraser's Mag. IV, 3 
Hogg's tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood. 

tCrrtism, Ohs. rare'^^. [f. Gr, judge -k 
-ISM.] -“Criticism. So t f Cri*tize u, 

[ — Gr. *‘fcpiri^iLv]. 

2632 Reliq. Wotton. 40 There being then no such Critismes 
as interpreted [this] . .a conspiracy against the State. i6oa 
Dekker Saiirom, Wks. 1873 1. 212 You are ^owne a piece 
of a Critist. 1631 Donne Polydoron Pref., They may find 
their humours here critiz’d. <2 2677 Barrow Wks. 1687 I. 
5 XI We need not critize on the words, the sense being plain, 

dial. [See -lijs'g, and cf. Cbitok, 

Cratling.] 

fX. (See quot. 1611,) Ohs. 2 . The refuse of 
lard or grease ; =*next : cf. Crackling sh. 3. 

26x1 Cotgr., Bourgeons, writlings, or critlings; the 
smaller and most vntimely apples or peares. ^ 1852 Mayhew 
Land. Labour 1. 196 Spice to give the critlings a flavour, 
critlings being the refuse left after boiling down the lard. 

Cri'tou. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 4 critoim, ^ dial. 
critten. [a. F. crotons ‘the crispie peeces or 
mammockes remain ing of lard, that hath beene first 
shred . , then strained, etc.* (Cotgr.)] The refuse 
of lard or grease ; Crackling sh. 3. 

2388 Wyclif Ps. ci[i]. 4 My boonus ban dried vp as 
Critouns [2382 croote ; Vulg. cremium\ marg.. erftons], 
that is, that that dwellith in the panne of the fnyng. 1888 
Berkshire Gloss. ^ Critiens, small pieces of lean meat strained 
from lard when xt is melted, 

Crize, obs, f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Crizzlo (kri’z’l), V. exa dial. Also 7 

crisle, crizle, orizel, 8-9 crizzel, 9 crissel. 
[Origin obscure : perh. dim. of Graze v. Cf. F, 
crisser to crackle.] 

1 . intr. To become rough on the surface, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 
when it begins to freeze, etc. 

2673 Ray Joum. Low C. (17^8) II. 462 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they shall be removed into a rougher 
[air] : But then they’ll crizle and scale. 1676 Land. Gaz. 
No. 2136/4 Some of the . . Flint Glasses .. have been ob- 
served to crizel and decay. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 253. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.z v. Crizzelling, The glass thus made 
. .is subject to crizzel. 1822 CLKBC& Addr. to Plenty (1821) 
55 View the hole the boys have broke. Grizzling, stil( in- 
clin’d to freeze, 1882 Leicesiersh. Gloss., Grizzle, to crisp ; 
to grow hard and rough with heat or cold. 

2 , trails. To cause to ‘ crizzle ’ ; to roughen or 
crumple the surface of. 

(The first quot. may be really inirl^ 

1624 Ford &. Dekker Sun's Darling v. i, To feel the ice 
fall from my crisled skin. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. 11. 26 
White frost 'gins crizzle pond and brook. 2876 WhitbyGloss., 
Crizzle, to broil. Grizzled, hardened or crisped as the land 
is in a droughty season. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss,, Crisseled 
tip, twisted up as leaves are by cold. 

Hence Cri’zzle sb. (See quot.) 

2876 Whitby Gloss., Grizzles, the rough sunburnt places 
on the face and hands in scorching weather. 

II Cro (kr^. Celtic Antiq, Also 5 croy. [Irish 
cr 6 death, blood, blood-wyte ] ' The compensation 
or satisfaction made for the slaughter of any man, 
according to his rank* (Jam.). 

23.. Reg. May. iv. xxx. Sc. Stat, I, 640 Quid sit le cro 
quod anglice dicitur Grant befor the Kyng. 2426 Sc. Acts 
Jos. t (1566' § 104 (Jam.) To pay . . the croy to the narrest 
of the kin of the slaine man. 2609 Skene Reg. May. 74 It is 
statute be the King, that Cro of ane Erie of Scotland is 
seven tymes twentie kye. 26x4 Selden Titles Hon, 286 
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.Wlaere Earles, Earles sonnes, Tbanes, Odbiems and tlbe 
like are distinguishit by their Cross. sSja E, W, Eobestson 
Hisi. Ess, 135 The Cro, or Wergild, of the Thane. 

Croak (krJuk),!^. Also 8 croke. [See Cboak ».] 

1 . Tile deep hoarse sound made by a frog or raven. 
Also irunsf, and 

1561 Daus tr. BuUinger m Apx. (1573) 225 b, They play 
the waterfrogs, singyng croake cro^e. idga Rowley 
Woman, never next in. in Had. Dodsley XI 1. 160 O thou 
fatal raven I let me pull thine eyes out For this sad croak. 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) II. 257 .d«i')The hoarse, 

deep, periodical croak of the corvorants. i8S5s Trollope 
Aarckesier 7’, xliv, * I told you so, I told you so t‘ is the 
Croak of a true Job's comforter. 

2 . Hawking* (See quot. 1S91.) Also //. (Cf. 
Cbock^ 3 . 4 :) 

1707 Floyer Physic, Puise-Waich (1710) 400 The’Croke is 
pidentli^ an Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fly- 
ing, I&id, 401 The Noise called the Croke was made by 
Expiration and not by Inspiration. 1^1 Harting Gioss. 
Falconry^ Crooks^ or KeckS;^ Fr. crar, a disease of tbe 
air-passagesj analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating. 
Or flying. 

Croak (kr^Qk), v. Forms : (5 carok) 6-8 croke, 
6-7 croake, 7- croak. [ Cr&ak sb, and vb. appears 
only about 1550 ; the 15th c. croh is not its exact 
equivalent phonetically ; in the same sense ME, 
had also crouke^ crQwkex see Cbook It 
is possible that croaky with the northern parallel 
form crak&y crazk, goes back to an OE. "^crdctan, of 
which the recorded crmcetian to croak (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; but it is on the whole 
more probable that crouke^ croky croaky with crakcy 
creak, cnck, are later formations imitating or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds.] 

X, iitir. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
B frog or a raven. 

rx46o Towneley Myst, 99 Sely Capyll, cure hen.. She 
kakyls, Bot begyn she to crok, To groyne or to clok, 1557 
Ttf/ifw’xJfefwc',(Arb.) 200 Thou dunghyll crowe that crokest 
agaynst the rayne, iggs Spenser Epitkal 349 Th* vnplea- 
sant quyre of frogs still croking. x6oa Marston Antonio's 
Eev. in. iii. Wks. 1856 I, ixx Now croakes the toad. 1697 
Dryden Virg. EcL i. 26 The hoarse Raven . . By croaking 
from the left presag’d the coming Blow. X83S W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 277 Ravens . . flapping about and croaking 
dismally in the air. 1877 A B. Edwards Up Nile xxii, 699 
Meanwhile the frogs croaked furiously. 

b. Of a hawk : see Cboak sh. 2. 

1575TURBERV. Fanlconrie 230 You may perceyve these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hawke when she 
Croakes in the night. zndBk, Falconry 

23 It breedethmuch winde in them, the which, .will appeare 
often with a rising in the gorge, and a noyse witnall of 
broking. 

2. transf. Of persons : f To groan or cry {obs .') ; to 
speak with a hoarse, hollow utterance; fig, to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, fore- 
bode evil (like the raven). 

^1460 Tomneley My si, 10^ I thoght Gylle began to crok, 
and travelie full sad. x6o5 Shaks. TV. <5* Cr. v. ii, igx 
Would r could meete that ro^ue Diomed, I would croke 
like a Rauen : I would bode, I would bode. 1797 Burke 
Regie, Peace iii. Wks. VIIL 389 They, who croak them- 
Klves hoarse about the decay of our trade. xSofl Metcalfe 
in Owen Wellesley's Desp, 807 Without croaking, it may be 
observed that our government is upon a dangerous experi- 
ment. 185a Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxii. 222 * Don’t 
be croaking, cousin — I hate it I* he would say. 

+ 3 . Of the stomach or bowels : To make a 
rumbling noise- Obs. 

1547 fsee Croaking v^l, sb, 1]. x6xx Cgtgr., Gribouiller, 
to ramble or croake (as the guts doe through windinesse). 
z68a N, O. Boileads Lutrin iv, 330 My eager stomach 
crokes, and calls for Dinner 1 a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Fr. 
TsTzV^ Wks. 1730 1. 60 When my starv’d entrails croke, 

4 . trems. To utter or proclaim by croaking. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. i. v. 40 The raven himselfe is hoarse 
That croakes the fataU entrance of Duncan. X791 Ep, to 
T, Priestley in Poet. Reg. (1808) aoi Now half the bench 
of Bishops we may meet. Croaking * old clothes ‘ about 
St. James’s Street. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 106 Marsh- 
divers, rather, maid. Shall croak thee sister. 1879 Froude 
Caesar xui. 178 Bibulus, as each, measure was passed, 
croaked that it was null and void. 

6. slang. Ho die. 

i8xa in J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 1873 Slang Did., Croak, 
to die— from the gurgling sound a person makes when the 
breath of life is departing. 

Croaker (kr^u-koj). Also 7-8 croker. [f. 
Cboak 57 . -f -EB.] 

■ 1. An animal that croaks ; applied spec, to several 
Korth American fishes, also to the Mole Cricket. 

xSst OGiLZY AEsop (1665) II While the long Vale with 
big-voiced Croakers [i.e. frogs] rings. 1676 T. Glover 
Virginia in Phil. 'Frans. XI. 625 In the Creeks are great 
store of small fish, as Perches, Crokers, Taylors, Eels. 
X784 Mortimer Carolina ibid. XXXVIIL 3x5 Perea 
i?tarina . . the Croker. x868 Wood Homes without H. 
viii. 158 The Mole Cricket,; called in some places 
the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of the peculiar 
sound which it produces. X883 Fisheries Exkih. Caial. 
(ed. 4) 170 Salt-water fishes. .Grim ts, Croakers, and Drum^ 
mers . . the three last deriving their names from the sounds 
they utter when. caught. 

^ 2. transf. One who talks dismally or despond- 
ingly, one who, forebodes or prophesies evil. 

X637 Bastwick Litanp i. 20 A mjiligriant and corrupt . . 
brood of Crokers. 1771 FranXlin Autobiog. ‘Wks. 1840 I. 


79 There are croakers in every country, alwaj's boding its 
ruin. 1850 T. A, . Trollope Impress. Wand.y. 57 A few 
timid croakers shake their beads. 

. 3 . (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Diet., Croaker, a dying person beyond hope ; 
a corpse. tSgz Star aS May 2/7 The cow was a * croker 
a beast killed to save it from dying. 

Croakery (krifa-kori). mnee-wd. [f, Cboak v. 
orCBOAKEB: see -BEY,] Croakings collectively. 

^ i8^S Carlyle Fredk. GUixZjiP^'l.'s.'n, vi. 193 Friedrich, 
in answer to new cunning croakeries and contrivances, .has 
answered him like aking. X867 — Remin, (1881) II. 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, instead of a speaking by 
men. 

(kr^u-kili), adv. [f. Cboak Y a. + -ly 2.] 
In a croaky manner. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. v. vu. 125 Immortal 
Wolf, croakily satirical withal, had defended himself. 
CroaMng (kr^-kiq), [f. Cboak tt.] 

1. The action of malcing a deep hoarse sonnd.^ 
1S47 Boorde Brev, Health gccxx. 100 b, In Englyshe it is 

named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely.^ a x6io Healey 
Epictetus* Man. xxiv. (1630) 29 The croaking of the Raven. 
X840 R. Dana Be/. Mast ix. 22 The frogs set up their 
croaking in the marshes. 

2. fig. Talking dismally or foreboding evil- 

x8io Welungton in Gurw. Desp. VI. 417 The croaking 

which already prevails in the army. x836MARRyATAf/£ff/:. 
Easy xxvii. 106 All this comes from your croaking— you’re 
a Mother Cary’s chicken. 

Croa’kLng, a,, [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
croaks, {/it, and fig.) 

x6o7 ToFSELh Serpents (1653) 719 The croaking Frogs 
made such a noise, as he could t^e no rest. 166a Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. i. § 2 An innumerable company of 
croaking Enthusiasts. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 24 Aug., 
A croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
1885, Manch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/4 [His] voice itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. 

Croaky (kr^ii'ki), a. [f, Cboak sb. or v. -r -Y.] 

1. Characterized by croaking ; given to croaking. 

x8sx Carlyle Sierlingti, iv, His voice was croaky and 

shrilL 1854 Dickens (ed. 2) I. 363 A croaky voice. 

2. Naut. (See quot.) 

1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weak) xi2 Croaky, a term ap- 
plied to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 
lengths. 1867 xnHiyix’twSailoVs Word~bk. 

t Groan, croane, a. Obs. perh. an attrib. use 
of Cbone sb. 

*577 tr. BuUingers (X592] 498 He . .Hued in .. 

the studie of the sacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 
crooked age. X74fl Brit. Mag. 53 Coaches .. filled with 
several Groan Matrons, Town Ladies, etc. 

Croane, obs. f. Cbone, 

t Croape, v. Obs. Also crop©. [Cf. Cboup.] 
intr. To croak, 

<rx5oo Kennedy w. 393 Cursit croapand 

craw. 1549 Coinpl. Scot. vi. 39 The ropeen of the rauynis 
gart the crans crope. XS95 ® • Barnes Parthenophil in Arb. 
Garner V. 481 Bulls bellow through the wood ! Ravens 
croape t x6oo Abp. Abbot Exp. /onak 471 He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or croape. 

Croape, obs. pa. t of Cbebf. 

Croaper, obs. form of Cboppeb. 
tCroB, sb. Obs. Infl crobbe, pi. *Theknops 
of leafy buds, used as pendants from the roof* 
(Halliwell). 

, XS48 Hall Chron. (1809) 639 The Vautes in orbes with 
Crobbes dependyng. 

tCrob, z/- Obs. A 1 so 6 crobb. —Cboak v. 

c X350 N. Eng. Leg. in JiorstmzxinAlteng. Leg. II. 149/252 
I kue to crakes ]?at crobbes & cryes. c 1450 St. Cutnhert 
(Surtees) 2380 be. crawe.,Reufully sbo crobbed and cryed. 
^■*475 Cath. Angl. 83 (MS. A), To Grobe, crocitare vel 
crocare, coruomtm est. A Crobbynge of raueus. 1566 
Drant Horace's Sat. A iij. Still, still thy storaake crobbs. 

11 Croc, t crock (kr^k). [OF. croc hook » Pr. 
croCy It. eroccoy med.L/. croccus, of uncertain origin.] 
A hook : in Harquebus h {of) croc, a harquebus 
with a hook or crook by which it was fixed to its 
rest or support when fired : see Haequebus. 
CrOCaLite (kr^-kaloit). Min. [Named 1797, 
app. from KpSaos saffron -LITE.] A red variety 
of Natbolitb, occurring in small amygdules. 
x8o8 T. Allan Names 0/ Min. 24 Crocalit^ 1844 Alger 
J/wz. 202 Crockalite. 

Crocard, var. of CEocKABi) Ohs. 
tCroca'tion. Ohs.'^ [L. crocatio croaking, 
cawing.] See Cbocitation. 

Croce, original form of Cbosi^ crosier. 

Croce, obs, var. of Cross. 
tCroxeal, a. Obs. [f. L. croce-us saffron- 
qoloured + -al.] = Ceoceotjs. 

xi647 Lilly Chr. Astral, vii. 52 The Red and Yellow, or 
Croceall, or Sorrell colour, 

+ Cro'cean, Obs. [cf. prec.] =Cbooeoxts. 

162X Quarles Argalus^Sf P. iii. ’V^s. (Grosart) III. 269/1 
And from the pillow of his Crocian bed I>oii Phoebus rouzes 
his refulgent head. 1638 — Hieroglyph, xy. III. Rising 

in glory from his Crocean bed. 

Oroceate (kr^«*skit, a. [f. L. <^oce-m 
-f-ATE: cf. roseate.'] a. Pertaining to saffron, 
b. Saffronrcoloured, Cboceous. 

1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Georg, i. 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceate odours. 1867 — AEneid 262 From Titbon’s croceate 
bed Aurora springs. Ibid. 268 The croceate garb. 

t Croceous (kr5o*ri3% -Jiss), a. Obs. £f. L. 


saffron-coloured, f. saffron 4 -ons.] 

Saffron-coloured ; deep reddish y^ellow. 

x6S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 688 The first water will be 
white . . the third croceous, x688 R, Armoury n. 

311/2 Croceous is a safiron yellow. 

Croeer(©, obs. form of Cbosieb. 

Crocetia: see Caocm. 

tCrocliej-yA^ Obs. Also 5-6 orotcli©,crowcli©, 
6 ernehe. [Etymologically the same as croce, 
Cbose; croche hdmg the Old Northern French 
equivalent of Central OF. croee. The form crowcke 
is perh. a phonetic development (cf. pocke, pouch') ; 
in cruche there may be a blending with Cbltch.] 

1 . A pastoral staff, crook, crosier. 

X4. . Nominate in Wr.-Wiilcker 721/38 Rer. Eccle. 
siast.\ Hoc pedum, a. crowche. Cuikberi 6249 

A biscop, .with his croche. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 123/1 
Thenne saynt basille . . cam to the chyrebe and knocked a 
stroke wytti hys croche. 1490-9 Promp. Parv. 104 (H., 
P.) Croke or schoke [H. ^1490, P. 1499 crotche, 1516 
croche], pedum, camhuca. zsfi InzK Whatley Abbey 
{Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. N.S. ViL 107), j crowche of silver 
and gilt with a staff of silver. 1539 Jnv. in Burton Mon. 
Ebor. 144 One cruche-head gilt.. the staff of the Cruche, 
gilt. 1563 Bp. PiLKTNGTON PzTJw/x (Parker Soc.) 584 

They have not the cruche and mitre as the old bishops had. 

2. A Stick having a head to lean on ; a lame 
man’s staff, a crutch. Cf. Crose 2. 

In this sense not easily separated from Crutch, q. v. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 810/25 Hoc sustentaculum ^ hoc 
podium, a croche. 0x500 Merchant 4- Son in Halliwell 
Nugat Poet. 32 An olde man, wyth crochys twayne. 

H See also Crotch. 

Crocke, [a. F. croche spur on a fruit 

tree, etc. Rom. '^crocca : cf. med.L. crocha hook 
(Du Cange) ; from same radical as Cboc.] One 
of the ‘ buds * or knobs at the top of a staga horn. 

1575 Tuhberv. Vemrie 54 These Utle buddes or broches 
which are about the toppe are called Croches. 1583 Stany- 
HURST Aeneis t. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauted. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. I. 03/1 The homes haue many dogmatical! Epithites, 
as., the Burs, the Pearles, the Antfiers .. and the Croches. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I, n. v. 325. 1884 Jefferies 
Red Deer iv. 71. 

t Croche, V. Ohs. [a. F. crocher to hook, catch 
with hooks or claws (f. croche) ; and aphetic form 
of Acroche, Accroach.] 

1 . trans. To hook, catch with hooks. 

a 1225 Tuliana 35 Make me war and wite me wiS his 
crefti crokes, bat ha me ne crochen [printed crechenj. 

2. = Accroach, Encroach. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 139 Pharisees, .haue 
erochid to be chesynge of many beerdis in be chirche, 
1592 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1885) II. 60 Roberte Janye 
bathe Croched. .vppon the hye. .streete. 

Croche, obs. form of Crotch, Crouch v. 
Crochebake : see Crouohback. 
t Crocked, ppl. a. Obs. [f, Croche v. and sk 
+ -ED. Cf. F. crochu.] 

1 . Crooked, twisted. . 

c 1300 AT. Alls. 7099 Wilde swyn And croched dragons. 

2. Having * croches * ; see Croche sbl^ 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 46 a, A Hart. . 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 
Crocherd(e, obs. form of Kreutzeb. 

II Crochet (kri>*J(?, kr^<*]i), sb. [F. crochet, dim, 
of croche, croc hook.] 

1 . A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle ; 
material so made. 

1848 Clough Bothie i. 42 A shirt as of crochet of women. 
1879 E. Garrett Home by Works^ II, 39 Sundry trifles of 
simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
plain gowns. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as crochet edging , -lace, 
-needle, -type (see quot.), -work. 

1848 Miss Lambert {title), My Crochet Sampler. 1849 
Claridge Cold Water Cure 130 A crochet-needle was, by 
accident, driven into the side of a young lady. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 38 And should I sit down to the 
crochet work ? 1874 Knight DicL Mech., Crochet-type, type 
with fancy face% to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. 

Crochet krff»*Ji), v. [f. prec. sb.] a. 

imtr. To* work with a crochet-needle, b. trans. 
To make or knit in crochet. 

1858 Mrs. Carlyle 11.384 She had crocheted, .a large 

cover for the drawing-room sofa. 1883 Mem. Mrs. Suther- 
land 60 The sewing and crocheting department. 1891 Daily 
News 31 Dec. 5 '5 The Queen has contributed a . . shawl of 
her own crocheting. 

Crochet, obs. var. of Ceotchet. 

11 Crock eteur^ Obs. Also 6 -tor. [F. ; f. crochet 
hook.] *• A porter or common burthen-bearer * 
(Cotgr.). 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf B v, The sayntes of God 
ledde to the sliambles. .by vile erpehetors or porters. 1613 
Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fort. in. ii, I would have 
hired a chrocheteurfor two cardecues. 

Crociary (kr^»*Jiari). Eccl. [ad. med.L. croci- 
ariuSy f. croda crosier.] * The person who carried 
the crosier before the abbot or bishop ^ (Ash i 775 )* 
tCrOCiate. Ohs. [ad. It. crociata, f. croce 
cross.] Taking the cross ; —Cbusadb. 

^ 1607 Donne Lett. (1651) 140 In the Crociate for the warres 
in the Holy Land. 
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..Crociate, : see Crocitate. 

Crocidolite (kw,3i*d^?bit). Min. [Named 1831 
f. Gr. icpoKh, Kpomd-f var. of Kpofcm the nap of 
woollen cloth +Xii?os stone (-lite).] A fibrous 
silicate of iron and sodium, called also i>im asbestos ; 
sometimes massive or earthy. Also applied to a 
yellow fibrous mineral produced by natural altera- 
tion from the blue crocidolite, and much used for 
ornament. 

3835 Shepard 2Q7_ Krocidolite. 1887 Daily Tel. 

7 June 7 The new crociaolite, which is only a compressed 
asbestos, displays sheens and radiances of gold and bronze 
and green like satin changed to stone. 1888 Catholic Press 
7 , Apr. 419 A cross made of South African gold, mounted in 
crocidolite and ivory. 

Crocin (kr<?a*sin). Chem. [f. L. saffron 

■4- -IN.] A red powder, the colouring matter of 
Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of Gardenia grandi- 
Jlora, with which the robes of Chinese mandarins 
are dyed. A supposed product of the action of 
hydrochloric acid on crocin is Cro’cetin. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chetn. II. 108. 

Crocisie (kr<?u'sin, -oin'l, a. [ad. R crocin-u$, 
{.crocus.} Of, or consisting of, crocuses. 

. 1812 Haworth in Trans. Hurt. Soc. 1. 130, 1 have seldom 

observed these crocine hedgehogs produce many flowers. 

t CrO'citate* Obs.-*> [f. L. crodtdre, freq. 
of croctre to croak loudly: see -ate.] intr. To 
croak or caw. Hence t Crocita'tion.. 

1623 CocKEHAM, Crociaie^ to cry like a rauen. 1656 
Blount Glossog7‘.,Crocation, the kawing of Crows, Rooks, 
or Ravens. Crocitaiiofty Idem. 

Crock (krpk), sb.^ Forms : i crocca, 3 krocke, 
3-"7 crock©, 4 crokk(e, 5-6 erok, 6- crock. 
[OE. croc \c and crocca masc., earthenware pot or 
jut'cher, related to Icel. knikka f, (Da. krukke, Sw. 

in sanie sense; and perh. more remotely to 
Groh, and Crouke. Whether the Celtic words, 
Mir. c7'ocan, Gael, cj'ogan (see Choggan), Welsh 
crockan ‘ pot are related, is not determined.] 
i 1 . An earthen pot, jar, or other vessel. 

'£zooo Sax. Leechd. I. 238 Do [the herbs] on anne nlwne 
croGcan. a 1223 Attcr. R. 346 Kulle al ut is iSe krocke. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 52 Cast adoun the crokk the 
colys amyd. 1542 MS. Acc. St. Joktis Hosp.y Cattierb.y 
]?'or a crock to put mylk in 1596 Spenser A'. Q. v. ii. 33 
The vulgar did about him flocke..Like foolish flies about 
2!n hony-crocke. 1674 Ray b'. E. C. PFords 63 Crocky 
an Earthen pot to put butter or the like in. 1709 Steele 
Tailer No. 37^ p 3 His Whip throws down a Cabinet of 
China: He cries, What I Are your Crocks rotten? 1848 
Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. ii. 121 Her only furniture An 
earthen crock or two. 

2 . A pot of iron or other metal. (Y. W. of Eng.) 
c 1473 Exeter Taihrd Gild in Eng. Gilds 320 A brasen 

krocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
with laten. 1603 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 269 The 
lesser brasse Crocke. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E. D. S.) 88 
Thare be more, .than can boil tha crock. 1^5 E. C. Shar- 
LAND Ways Means Devonsh. Vill. 60 K pie made in a 
crock~the big kettle you see hanging over the fire in 
farm-houses, 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk.y Crock..^. cast- 
iron cooking-pot only. . It has a loose bow-handie. .and three 
little legs. 

3 . A broken piece of earthenware, a potsherd, 
such as is used to cover the hole in a flower-pot. 

1850 Florist 84 Turn it out of the pot, remove the crocks. 
1831 G-umvis: Handbk. FI. Card, 10 Put a layer of crocks to 
reach one-third of the height of the pot. 

4 . Comb.f as crock-butter ; crockman, a seller of 
crockery ; crock-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 
a saw, suspended over a fire-place to carry ‘ crocks ’ 
or pots; crook-stick, a stick used to stir a pot, 
support the lid, etc. ; a Hhivel 

14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 626/8 Conius, Crokstyke. 
1792 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad, Chair Wks. 1812 
III, 49 Get thyself to Skewers and Crock-sticks turn’d. 
*831 M^yhew Land. Labour II. 44 His avocation as a 
crockman. 1869 Blackmore Loma D, xiv. Jed. 12) 84 
Master Huckaback stood up, without much aid from- the 
crock-saw. xZjg Shropshire Gloss.y Crock-buttery butter 
salted and put down in a crock for winter use. 

Crock (Wk), Obs. oy.0. dial. [Deriva- 

tion doubtful ; by Ray app. identified with prec.] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

1637 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 496 Was all bedawb’d hur- 
self with crock. 1674 Ray b*. <$• E. C. Words 63 Cracky to 
black one with soot or black of a pot or kettle or chimney- 
stock, this black or soot is also substantively called 
i85i Dickens Gt. Expect, vii. The boy grimed with crock 
and dirt. 1873 Sussex Gloss.y Cracky a smut or smudge, 
1883 Harped s Mag. Apr. 665/1 New England expressions 
here are. . ‘ You have a crock on your nose ”, for a smut. 

Crock (kr^k), sb:'* Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crocke, 
6-8 crok. [Cf. Norw. krakcy krakje a sickly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. krake. 
Da. kraky krakke ; LG. krakCy krakkOy NFris. 
krack a sorry, broken-down horse ; MDu. kraecke, 
MFlera. krcike a broken-down horse or house; 
EFriSf. krakke a broken-down horse, house, or old 
man : all app. related to Crack v.] 

1 .; An old ewe, or one that has ceased bearing. 
Also cfvck ewe. 

1528 Lynpesay Dreme 893 Quho wyll go sers amang sic 
heirdis scheipj May habyll fynd mony pure scabbit crok. 


1370 Levins Mantp. 158 A crocke, shepe, adasza, 2724 
Ramsay 7 'ea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 182 Twa croks that moup 
amang the heather. 1785 Burn Tina Herds i, Wha will 
tent the waifs and crocin ? 2842 Bischoff Woollen Mann/. 
II. 139 The crock ewes. 

2 . An old bi oken-down horse. 

1879 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/1 , 1 was riding a broken-kneed 
old crock. 1892 R. Boldrewood Nevermore HI. xxii. 131 
That horse of here . . l^d like to have. . instead of my old crock. 

3 . slang. Used contemptuously of persons. 

1891^ Farmer Slang Dici.y Applied to men and things, 
crock is synonymous with worthlessness and folly. 

t Crock, sb.^ Qbs. Hawking. =^Croak sb. 2. 

16x3 Latham Falcottry fi633) 80 Whereof commeth the 
Crocke and diuera other diseases, a 1667 Skinner Etym.y 
Cracky morbus accipitrum. 

So Crock zf. 

1613 Latham Falconry xxviii, A Hawke . . before shee cold 
be conueniently taken to the fist, hath euen crockt again 
and again. 

Crock (krpk\ sb.5 Obs. or dial. Also crook, 
cruk. [app. related to Crook sb., bnt the phono- 
logy is obscure.] (See quots.) 

1370 Levins Manip. 158/15 Y® Croks of a house, Hjuges. 
1828 Craven Dial. I._ 93 CrockeSy two crooked timbers, of 
a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. They generally 
rest in large blocks of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining in ancient farm-houses and barns. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss . , Crooksy the main timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S. O. Addy (Sheffield) Note, 
Cruks pi.y the arched oaken timbers which support the 
roofs of some old houses. These timbers rise from tlie ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof, 
t Crock, sh fl Obs. or ? dial. [Origin unlcnown : 
prob. related to Cricket 3 .] ? A low stool. 

1709 Addison Tatler No. ri6 T i, I. .seated her upon a 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [Cfl 1873 Swaledale Gloss.y 
Crocket, a small wooden stool.] 

Crock : see Croc. 

Crock, Obs. gxc.dmt. [f. Crock ira^ts. 
To put up in a crock or pot ; see also quot. 1887. 

1594 Lyly Moth. Bombie iir. Wit would worke like waxe 
& crocke up gold like honey. 1839 y-ml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XX. I. 51 Butter is crocked for winter supply. Kentish 
Gloss.y Cracky to put away; lay by; save up; hide.. 

* Crocking it [butter] up till it’s no irse to nobody.’ 

Crock, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. [f. Crock trans. 
To smut with soot or grime ; to soil, defile. Hence 
Crocked ///..a. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 355 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. Ibid. 860 Suflfers them to be crockt among 
the pots. 1653 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. (1669) 100/2 The 
Collier and Fuller, .what one cleanseth, the other will crock 
and smutch. 1674 in Ray J*. E. C. Words 63 [see Crock 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 118391 413 Without black- 
ing and crocking myself. x86o O. W. Holmes £. Venner 
xxii, They’ll ‘ crock ' your fingers. 

/g. cx68o HiCKERiNGiLL Hist. Wkiggtsm Wks. 1716 I. 
20 He crocks every Man in the mouth (with his Pen; that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs. 

b. intr. To give off ‘erode * or smut. 

In mod. Diets. 

Crock, : see after Crock sb.K 
Crockadell, obs. form of Crocodile. 
Crockadore, obs. form of Cockatoo. 

1697 Dampier Fiy'. (1698) I. xvi. 442, 458. 

t Crockard. Obs. Also 4-5 crocard(e. [Anglo- 
F. Crokard : of uncertain origin.] A kind of 
foreign money, decried as base under Edward I. 
1300 Act 27 Edward /, Mauveises monees que sunt 
ellez Pollardz et crokardz. 1387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) 
Vin. 289 Kyng Edward dampnedsodeynliche fals money bat 
was slyliche i-brou^t up : men cleped be money pollardes, 
crocardes and rosaries. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vil. 401, 1605 
Camden (1657) 186 Afterward crocards and pollards 
were decried down to an halfe penny. 1769 Blackstonk 
Comm. IV. 98 Pollards mid crockards, which were foreign 
coins of base metal. 

t Crocked (kr^kt), tt, Obs. Affected with crock 
(see Crock 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Wdich (17x0) 405 The crocked 
Hawks, and broken-winded Horses. 

ri* Crocker^. Obs. Also6croker. [f. Crock 
j^.i -b-ERh] A potter. 

c 13x3 Shoreham 106 Wat helptb hyt the crokke. .Aye the 
crokkere to brokke, Wy madest thou me so ? 1382 Wyclif 
yer, xviii, 3 Y cam doun to the hous of the crock ere [1388 
pottere]. 1362 J, Heywood Pravi fy Epigr. (r867) 43 As 
koy as a crokers mare. X703 T. N. City <§* C. Purchaser 46 
Something like to common Crockers Earth. 

Crocker A local name of the Black-headed 
Gull. 

(The i6th c. crocard may be the same word.) 
a 1547 in Househ. Ord. (%79o^ 223 Crocards and Oliffs, 
3s- 4d. [See Arckseol. Ill.isy.] 1883 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 209 Black-headed Gull (A<s!r«f ridibundus) — Crocker. 

Crockery (kr^'kori). [f. Crocker i : see -ery.] 

1 . Crocks or earthen vessels collectively ; earthen- 
ware ; esp. domestic utensils of earthenware. 

’tySS Johnson, Crockery y earthen ware. 1833 Marry at 
Ja£. Faith/, x, Now, Tom, my hearty, bring out the 
crockery. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II, I shall sell all 
my crockery and bric-&.-brac, 

2 . Comb.y as crockery- ware *= Crockery. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 286 They [the Chinese] 

, told me such incredible things of their performance in 
crockery-ware. X782 Miss BurnEy Cecilia v. ix, Where 
would be all this smart orockery work for your breakfast ? 
i 1840 R. T>mK.Be/, Mast xixL, 28 We had .. hard-ware, 
crockery- ware, tin-ware,. cutlery. . ; ] 


Crocket-^ (kr^-ket).- Also 4 croket. [a. AF, 
crokety croquety northern Fr. form of F. crochet 
(used in senses i and 2),dim. of OF. crocke^, ONF. 

: see Crochet, Croquet.] 

•fi. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3208 Be nat proude of by 
croket \.trop getus de sun croketl. «ri323 Poem Times 
Edw. II in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 He set upon a koife, and 
kembeth the croket. 1393 Gower Cof/. II. 370 His croket 
kempt and theron set An ouche, with a chapelet. 

2 . Arch. ‘ One of the small ornaments placed on 

the inclined sides of pinnacles, pediments, canopies, 
etc. ill Gothic architecture-^ ((Gwilt) ; usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, sometimes of 
animals. (Also Crotchet 4.) 

[1394 P. PI. Credo 174 ; see Crotchet.] 2673 E. Brown 
Trav. Germ. (1677) 80 This Spire hath the largest Crockets 
I have observed in any. a x68a Sir T. Browne Posth. Wks. 
(1712) 34 Eight leaves of stone spreading outward, under 
which begin the eight rows of croexets. 1811 Milner EccL 
Arckit. Eng. 104 Adorned with the representation of foliage 
along the jambs called crockets. 1849 Freeman ArcMt. 
296 Rows of canopied niches, with crocket and finial. 2874 
Parker Goth. Archii. 321 Gloss., supposed to be 

derived from the resemblance to a shepherd’s crook. 

3. One of the terminal ‘buds’ or knobs on a 
stag’s horn; =CrochejA 2 

1870 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports § 1796 His [the stag’s] 
crockets are the upright joints of his horns. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xxv. 414 You will discourse, .of the span and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the crockets. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2) ; decorated 
■with, or characterized by, crockets 

1703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 155 Arches are made use 
of in crocket Windows. Ibid. 194 Crocket-work, (or Fret- 
work, as some Glaziers call it). 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1 . 153 During the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitals were brought to very high 
perfection. 

+ Crocket Ohs.~~^ Diminutive of Crock 

1658 W. Burton I tin. Anion, x 6 o Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessels. 

Crocketed \krp*keted), iz. [f. Grockiti.] 

1 . Arch. Having, or decorated with, crockets. 
1816 Rickman in J. Smith Panorama Sc, Art I. 146 

The second canopy ^ is the ogee . . This , . is sometimes 
crocheted, and sometimes not- 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. 
Railw. 448 The. . crocheted pinnacles of the church, 

2 . Of a stag’s horn : Having crockets. 

1873 ‘ Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1. x. § x With one horn 
crocheted and the other single. 

CrO'Cketiug. [f. as prec. -IHO L] Decora- 
tion with crockets ; crocket-work. 

X851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. Pref. 8 Then come , . the 
crochetings of the upper arches. 

tCrockliii^, tibl. sb. Obs.^^ [Cf. Croak.] 

Used to express the noise made by cranes. 

1373 Twyne yiSwtfzV X. Eejb, Herds of cranes With 
crockling casting signes. 

Orocky (krp'ki), a. dial. [f. Crock ^^^.2 -f -y.] 

Smutty, sooty. 

axBzS in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. Hence in Worcester 
and mod. Diets. 

Crocodile (kr^'k^dail). Forms : a. 4-5 coka- 
drille, -yll(e, cokedril, 4-6 cocodrill(e, 

-yll(e, 5 cooodxile, eoko-, coquodrille, ooefca- 
drylle, 5-6 cocadryll(©; ; 3 , 6- crocodile, (6 
crocodrille, 6-7 -dil(l, 7 crockadell, crocadile, 
crokidile, -odile, 8 croeodyle). [ME. cocodrilley 
cokadrill, ttg, a, OF. (i3--i7th c.) — Pi. 

cocodrilhy Sp. cocodriloy It. coccodrilloy med.L. coco^ 
corruption of L. crocodtlus {also corcodilus), 
a. Gr. npoieSSukoSy found from Herodotus down- 
ward. The original form after Gr, and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod. langs. in the 16-1 7th c. : 
F. crocodile (in Pare), It. crocodillo (in Florio),Sp, 
rmcui/zZi? (in Percival),] 

1 . A large amphibious saurian reptile of the genus 
Crocodilus or other allied genera. The name be- 
longs originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile {C. niloticus or vulgaris) ; but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied genera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodilia, including 
the Alligators of America and the Gavial or 
‘ crocodile * of the Ganges. 

CX300 K. A Us. 6597 What best is the cokadrille. 1382 
Wyclif Lev. xi. 29 A cokedril . . that is a beest of foore 
feete, hauynge the nether cheke lap vnraeuable, and 
meuynge the ouere. 1483 Caxton Cato E viii b, The 
cocWadrylle is so srtonge and sir grete a serpent, a X533 
Ld. Berners Huon xxxvi. 112 The grete muitytude of 
serpentes and cocodrylles. XS78 T, N. tr. Co*i^. W. India 
184 Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lizards of 
twenty foote long, with such Scales. . as a Dragon hathe. 
1684 Evelyn Diary ar Oct., A crocodile, brought from some 
of the West India Islands, resembling the Egyptian 
Crocodile, a 171X Ken H^mnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
271 As a young Brood of Crocodiles, wliq swim In Ganges 
stream. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. iii. ted. 2) 63 Some 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias. 1847 Carpenter 
ZooL § 491 This family., is divided into three genera, the 
Crocodiles, Alligators and Gavials . . The true crocodiles 
are inhabitants of Africa, Tndia, and the hotter parts of 
America. 

t,b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
various small saurians or' lizards. Obs. 
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1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1673) 693 ^ Scink or a 
Crocodile of the earth. /iJiaf., Of the Land Crocodile of 
Bresilia. 

2 . The crocodile was fabulously said to weep, 
either to allure a man for the purpose of devouring 
him, or while (or after) devouring him ; hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 

c 1400 Maundev. ('i839)xxviii. 288 In that contre. .ben gret 
plentee of CokadrilIes..Theise Serpentes .sten men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge. 136^ Sir / Haoukim* Foy. in Haklu3jt 
11600) III, 512 In this riuer we saw many Crocodils. .His 
nature is euer when hee would haue his prey, to cry and 
sobbe like a Christian body, to prouoke them to come to 
him, and then hee snatcheth at them, 139® Spenser F, Q. 
t. V. 18. ^ 1604 Shaks. Oth, IV. i. 257 If that the Earth could 
teeme with womans teares, Each drop she falls, would proue 
a Crocodile. 1607 Topsell Ser/ents (1608) 688. 1623 

Cocker AM in.s.v. ^ 1676 D’Urfey Mad, Fickle lu. iii, More 
false than Crocodills, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
light to kiU 'em. 3700 Blackmore Paraphr. Job v. 23 His 
plighted faith the crocodile shall keep, And seeing thee, for 
joy sincerely w’eep. 

b. Hence Jig. A person who weeps or makes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 
purpose. 

X59S Barnfield IxH, He. .Sweetely salutes tins 

weeping Crocodile. 1609 B, Jonson Sil, PFomau v. iv, O, 
my nephew knowes you belike : away crocodile. 1663 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, 1.1677) Down he goes without 
hostages, where he finds the Crocodile ready to embrace 
him with tears of joy. 1863 Reade Hard Cash xliii, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course. 

3. Logic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 
lemma ; see Crocodilitb. 

J.’jz'j-Sx Chambers Cyd.f Crocodile^ in rhetoric, a captious 
sophistical kind of argumentation. 1798 Edgbworth Pra^t. 
Educ. II. xxiii. 673 Many argue . . with great . . precision, 
who might, .be caught on the horns of a dilemma, or who 
would . .fall victims to the crocodile. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
295 Equally curious is the old dilemma of the crocodile. 

4 . humorous colioq A girls’ school walking 
two and two in a long file. (In use before 1870.) 

6. attrib. and Cm />., often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the crocodile (see 2), esp. in 
crocodile tears. 

*363 Grindal in Strype Life (1710) I. vii. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest his humility . . be a counterfeit humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears. 1623 Cockeram in. s.v., Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, viz. iayned teares. 
tfxjZ Yng. Mads Call, Believe him not : his crocodile 
flatteries have undone thousands. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit in. Crit Hist 5 To a greater advantage of the 
Crocodyle-Jesuits. 18^ G, S. Faber Dissert II. 343 
With a crocodile affectation of clemency. 1863 Sala Capt 
Dangerous xvii, Saying with crocod'le tears, that he was 
not the first who had an undutiful son. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
2 Mar. 6/1 The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps be called 
fashionable, x^a Temple Bar July 348 Narrow gauge 
stock had also been conveyed westward in ‘crocodile' 
trucks— ones with very low bodies. 

Hence Oro'codile v, (from sense 4). 

1880 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 6/1 He urged, .the desirability 
of substituting lawn tennis . . and even cricket, for the ever- 
lasting ‘ crocodiling' about the streets, which is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. 

Crocodiliau (kr^k^Ji'lian), a. and sb. Also 
►r-p-ean. [{. L, crocodiLus + •lA'S.'] 

A. adj. fl. Like a crocodile; making a 
hypocritical show of grief ; treacherous. Obs. 

1638 Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 454 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocodilean Sex. X635 Quarles Embl. i. iv. 
{1818I1 27 0 what a crocodilian world is this, Compos'd of 
treacnries, and insnaring wiles. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a croco- 
dile ; belonging to the crocodile family of reptiles. 
1836 Todd Cycl, Anat 1 . 6ox/iThe crocodilian family. 1890 
Q, Jrnl, Geol. Soc, May 284 An undoubtedly crocodilian jaw. 

B. sb. An animal of the crocodile family. 

*837 W. Buckland Geol. I. 251 note^ The modern broad- 
nosed Crocodileans. 1870 A. L. Adams Nile^ Valley 4 " 
Malta 129 [Fossil] jaws of undetermined crocodilians. 

t Oro'codilme, Ohs. rare.-^ Isid. L. croco- 
dllinus.\ =* CrocodU/Ian a. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crocodiltne, like a crocodile ; also 
sophistical. Hence 1735 in Johnson. 
t CrO'COdilite. Logic. Obs. [ad. L. crocodiUtesi\ 
Name of an ancient sophism : see quot, 1655. 

[xS5i T. Wilson Logike {X580) 85 b, Crocodilites, is suche 
a kinde of subtiltie, that when we have graunted a thyng to 
our adversarie. . the same tourneth to our harme afterward e.] 
1624 H. Mason Art of Lying ii. 35 This muddy Nylus so 
fertile of Crocodiles, I mean of this sophLstique Crocodilites, 
whereby vnware men are ouer-reached and caught. 1635- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (X701) 316/2 The Crocodilite, so 
named from this ^Egyptian Fable : A Woman sitting by 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodile snatch'd away her Child, 
promising to restore him, if she would answer truly to what 
he asked ; which was, Whether he meant to restore him or 
not ? ^ She answer’d, Not to restore him, and challenged his 
promise, as having said the Truth. He reply'd, that if he 
should let her have him, she had not told true. 

Hence Crooodi'lity, ‘ a captious or sophistical 
mode of arguing* (Webster I S48). 

Crocoite (kr^rk<7i3it). Min. [Named 1838 by 
BeithieT crocolse, f. Gr. xpoieoeis saffron-coloured ; 
altered by Dana in 1844 to crocoisitd, and in 1868 
to crocolle.J NoXive chromate of lead, a mineral 
of a red or orange colour. 

1844 Alger PhiUipd Min. 534 Crocoise, 1861 Dana Min. 
629, 


Croconie (krt?kp-nik), a. Ckem. [f. L. croc-us 
saffron + 'On (meaningless) + -ic.] In croconic acid 
(C5 H2O5), an inodorous, strongly acid substance, 
obtained in the foim of yellow crystals or powder. 
Hence Cro'conate, a salt of this acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem, Org, Bodies 17 Croconic Acid. 
1854 Circ. Sc. Chem, 402 The croconate. .of potash. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Ckem. II . 110 The croconates, C5M2O3, 
ere yellow (hence the name of the acid). 

Crocus (krJtt'k^s). [a. L. crocus, a. Gr. Kpbnos 
the crocus, and its product saffron : app. of 
Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. ODiD karkbm, crocus, 

s^iixoTa.,Kx2h.^^^kurkum, saffron, turmeric. See 

Lacaita, Etymology of Crocus and Saffron. t 886. 
Not known as an Eng, name to the i6tli c. 
herbalists, though OE. had croh saffron, Ir. and 
Gael, crock, from Latin.] 

1 . A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. 
Iridacem, natives of southern and central Europe, 
the Levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 
cultivated for their brilliant flowers, which are 
usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species in 
autumn. The autumnal species, C. sativus, yields 
Saffron. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, de P.R. xvii. xli. (1495^ 626 Saffron 
hyghte Crocus and is an herhe. 1378 Lyte Dodoens n. Iv, 
2 i 6 Saffron is called .. in latine Crocus. 1399 Gerarde 
Catalogus, Crocus vernus flora luteo. Saffron of the spring 
with Yellow flowers.] a 1639 Wotton Poems, * On a Bank* 
(Aldine ed ) 101 The fields and gardens were beset With 
tulips, crocus, violet. 1682 Wheler Jowni. Greece iv. 318 
White and Yellow Crocus grows wild here. 1728-46 
Thomson Spring Fair-handed Spring.. Throws out the 
snowdrop and the crocus first. 1832 Tennyson CEnone 04 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 1883 Bible (R. V.) 
Isa. XXXV. 1 The desert sUall. .blossom as the rose [;;z«rg. 
Or, autumn crocus]. 

f 2 . Saffron ; the stigma of Crocus sativus. Obs. 
(In OE. crok.) 

cxooo Saxon Leechd. II. 244 Meng wijj croh. 1639 
Gayton Longevity 54 Half a Crown in Crocus and Squills 
Wine. X710 Lorid. Gaz. No. 4658/4 Two Bales of Crocus. 

3 . Old Chem. A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of antimony {crocus antimonii or c. metal- 
lorum \ a more or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; crocus of copper {c. veneris^, cuprous oxide ; 
crocus of iron {c. martis ; also in 15 th c. crokefer\ 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron. 

(X47X Ripley Ccnnp. Alch. Adm. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 190 , 1 
provyd..the Scalys of Yem whych Smethys do of smyte, 
iEs list, and Crokefer which dyd me never good.] 1640 
Watts tr. Bacon* s Adv. Learn, v. ii. 194 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus. 164X French Distill, v. (1651) 135 
Quench it in the Oil of Crocus Martis made of the best 
Steele. 1728 Nichols in Phil. Trans. XXXV, 481 Both 
these . . Stones scrape into a deep Crocus. 1733 Scots Mag. 
XV. 40/1 He had put this piece of crocus metallorum into 
the water. X799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 92 Take, .crocus 
of copper an ounce and a half. 1842 E. 'Turner Blem. 
Chem. ted. 7) 498 The pharmaceutic preparations known by 
the terms glass, liver, and crocus of antimony. 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used as a polishing powder. 

a x86i Hunter MS. in S^flield Gloss., Crocus, a red oxide 
used for polishing cutlery. 1874 Knight Did. Meek., 
Crocus, a polishing powder composed of peroxide of iron. 
It is prepared from oystals of sulphate of iron, calcined in 
crucibles. The portion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest heat, is the hardest, is purplish in 
color, and is called crocus . . The upper portion is of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge. 

4 . slang. A quack doctor. 

[It has been surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
surname of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, author of ^Description of the 
Body of Man, 1615, Instruments ofCkirurgery, 1631, etc.] 

1785 Grose Diet Vulgar Tongue, Crocus ox Crocus 
Metallorum, a nickname for the surgeons of the army and 
navy. x8sx Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 217. 1877 Besant 

& Rice Son of Vulcan I. ix. xoo Such were the ‘ crocuses 
who lived by the sale of pills and drugs — a pestilent 
tribe. 

attrib. Comb., crocus-bag, -bordered a.di., 
ffower, -powder -scent. 

1699 J* Dickenson fml. Travels 30 [For clothing] I . .had 
a Crocus Ginger-bag. 1873 J. H, Walsh Dom. Econ. {xZjj) 
365/2 Crocus-powder is made by calcining sulphate of iron 
and salt. x88s Stallybrass tr. Hekds Wand. Plants 4 
Anim, 198 Helena takes with her. .her. .crocus-bordered 
veil. Ibid. 200 When Roman luxury was at its height, 
crocus-scent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves. 

Orocused (kr^a ki^st), a. [f, prec. + -ED 2 ] Be- 
decked with crocuses. 

1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xiv. § xo The crocused 
slopes of the Chartreuse. 

Crod, obs. pa. pple. of Crowd v. 

Crod(de, Crode, obs. ff. Curd, Corrodr. 
Croe, -foote, Crofote, obs. ff". Crow, -foot. 
Croft (kr^ift), .rA'i Also 5 ? crofe, croofte, 5-6 
crofft(e, 5-7 crofte, 6-9 Sc. craft, [OE. croft 
enclosed field, app. corresp. to Du, hroft, krocht 
prominent rocky height, high and dry land, field on 
the downs. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 


1. A piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage or 
pasture : in most localities a small piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. 

Ray, N. C. Words 133, notices that in the north it implied 
adjacency to a dwelling-house, but that this attribute did 
not attach to its general English use. Cf. the Cornish use in 
quot. 1S80, and the quot. from Milton 1634, which suggests 
the Dutch sense. 

969 Cod. Dipl. III. 37 (Bosw.) /Et oass croftes heafod, 
c X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 478/558 Ase he stod in is crofte. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. a. vn. 35 For j?ei [birds] comen into my croft 
and croppen my whete. 1483 Cath. AngL 83 Crofte, C(?«- 
fl^ ium. X486 Bk. St Albans Fvb, Who that ,. closith 
his croofte wyth cheriirees. 1523 Fitzherbert Surzi. 1 b, A 
curtyiage is a lytell croft or court, .to put in catell fora 
tyme. x6o/^ in Eng. Gilds (iByo) 437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft and a medow. 1634 Milton Comus 531 
Tending my flocks hard by T th' hilly Crofts That brow 
this bottom glade, 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 268 In a croft or close adjoining to his Father’s 
House. 1794W0RDSW. Guilt 4 Sorrow xxxY, A little croft 
we owned “a plot of corn. 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, viii, 
To occupy her husband’s cottage, and cultivate.. a croft 
of land adjacent. 1842 Tennyson Two V oices, Hhxo* nxoi\.% 
and pastures wet with dew. 1864 Glasgotv Herald 16 May, 
The croft is now generally the best land of the farm, and 
every farm almost has its croft. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Croft, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 

b. 7^ 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye. . 
Welcom to my see. 1588 A. Kma tr. Camsius* Catech. 184 b, 
Quhilk proues . . vs to be as fruictful tries in the croft or 
feild of the kirk. 1636 James_ /ter Lane. (1S45) 360 Happie 
they whose dwelling j; m Christs crofte. 

c. I'oft and C 7 'oft'. a messuage with land attached: 

see Toft. 

2 . A small agricultural holding worked by a 
peasant tenant; esp. that of a Crofter in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (see quot. 1851). 

X842 Alison Hist. Europe XIV. xcv. § 53 It has covered 
the country, not with Tu.scan freeholds,^ but with Irish 
crofts. 1831 znd Rep. Relief of Destit Highlands 1850, 42 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable part 
of the small farms previously held in common being divided 
among the joint tenants in separate crofts, the pasture re- 
maining in common. 1883 A. R. Wallace Land National. 
in Macm. Mag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably small holdings— the largest croft in Skye, .being 
seven acres. 1884 Spectator 17 May 642 In some parts of 
North Uist there are no crofts m individual ownership. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as croft-bleaching, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the grass; croft-land, ‘ the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 
mode of farming, was still cropped * (Jam.). 

X79X Statist. Acc. Dumfr. I.181 (Jam.) Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called croft- 
land, which was never out of crop. 1796 Trans. Soc. Enc. 
Arts XIV. XS4 Waste land, consisting of marsh, croft, and 
sandy soils. X875 U re Diet A rts 1 . 366 After being altered 
by the action of chlorine, or by insolation or croft-bleaching. 
1878 Cumbrld. Gloss,, Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. 

Croft, sbl^ rare. [Cf. Du. krocht, MDu. crochte, 
crofte, MLG. kruft, OHG. chruft, ad. L. crupta, 
crypta.l A crypt, vault, cavern. 

1470-83 Malory A rthur xvii. xviii, Thenne be loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there be sawe a Tombe. 
x86i Temple & Trevor Tannh&user 88 From low-brow'd 
caves, and hollow crofts Under the hanging woods, there 
came. .A voice of wail. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Croft, a vault. 
Croft, corruption of Carafe, 

1852 M. W. Savage R. Medlicoti ixi. xiii. (D.), The 
Bishop, .pushed the croft to the Vicar. 

Croft (krf7lt), V. [f. Croft sb.^} To expose 
(linen, etc.) on the grass to sun and air, as part of 
the process of bleaching. Hence Oro’fting vbl. sb. 

1772 [cf. Crofter " 3. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 367 One 
exposure may not be found enough ; another washing and 
another crofting are then needed, /bid. 391 Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. 

Crofter 1 (kr^^-ftaj). Also Sc. craffcer. [f. 
Croft sb.^ + -erL In Gael, croitear, from Eng.] 
One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 
ing ; esp. in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
one of the joint tenants of a divided farm (who 
often combines the tillage of a small croft with 
fishing or other vocation). 

X799 Marshall in J. Robertson Agric. Perth 333 Evew 
man, whether farmer, crafter, cotter or villager. 1811 G, b. 
Keith Agrk. Surv. ^^^r</. Prel. Obs.^ 14 There cannot 
be.. too few large crofter-s, who hold their grounds of the 
farmers. X862 Shirley i. 34 Flat, dreary, up- 

lying moors, with the thatched cottage of the crofter, and 
his scanty patch of cultivation. x88o maent. Mag. No. 245. 
410 The crofter with his few acres well cultivated, produces 
a larger yield per acre than the large farmer. 

attrib. 1848 ^rd Rep. Relief of Destit. Highlands 68 Tlie 
state and condition of the Crofter populatiom of Sutherland 
Proper. 

Hence Cro*ffcerdom 

1873 Blackw. Mag. July 100/2 One dead level of crofter- 
dom. 

Cro'fter 2 . [f. Croft v ."} One who crofts or 

bleaches linen on the grass. 

1772 Manchester Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 
Crofters or Whitsters. , - 

Crofting (krp-ftig), vbl. sb. [f. Croft sb.^^ 

1 . ‘ The state of being successively cropped ; the 
land itself which is cropped in this way.* (Jam.) ^ 
1743 Maxwell Set Trans. la (Jam.) By turning this 
croft-land into grass, the labour and manure . . may be em- 
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ployed in improving .. the other third part, and bringing it 
into crofting. Ibid, (Jam.) The lands are generally 
divided into Crofting and Outfield-iand. Ibid. 216 (Jam.) 
I hey shall dung no part of their former Crofting. 

2 . The practice or system of croft-tenancy ; coner. 
the holding of a crofter, 

1851 [see Croft sb.^ 2]. i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tourists 158 
Land under cultivation [in Sutherland], .not only in the form 
of large farms, but of cotters’ croftings. 1S86 Times 5 Feb. 
4/6 heading. Crofters and Crofting, 
aiirib. 18% Pall Mall G. 10 May 1/2 The Royal Commis- 
sioners on the crofting system of the Highlands. 

So Cro fting///, a. 

188^ Mrq. OF Lorne in Pall Mall G. 10 Maya/a The 
condition of the crofting class. i 883 Pail Mall G. j8 Jan. 
7/2 A large farm, .cleared of its crofting tenants. 

Orognet, var. of Cronet 2. 

■f Croll. Obs. In 3 croo. [OE. crS^j cr6h small 
vessel, cognate with kruocKg\ 

OttY. krug pitcher, jug, mug:~OTeiit. *krSgo-z. 
Cf. Crock sb.^'] A pitcher, a water-pot. 

a’joQ Epinal Gloss. 584 Lagoena croog [so in Er/krt^ 
Leyden', Corpus 1171 crog]. ^1030 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
298/17 Lagena o:Qi.^Glosses ibid. 431/36 Las^ena croh, 
<■1330 Halt Meid. 39 J>e croh eomeS i^e fur & te cheorl 
ciiideS. c lago Old Kentish Serm. in O. E. Misc. 29 Fol 
vellet. .hos Ydres, h^t is to sigge ^os Croos, ©her bos faten 
of watere. 

Croli, OE. form of Crocus (sense 2), saffron, 
Croice, var. of Croipe, Cross. 

Croil, var. of Chile (north.)^ dwarf. 

Croin, Sc. form of Croon. 

Crois, an early synonym of Cross, q.v. 
Croisad.(e,-ada, -ado, earlier forms of Crusade. 
t Croisard. Ohs. [f. stem of F. croisade (see 
the following words) + -ard. Cf, Crusard.] A 
crusader. 

1766 Smollett Trav. 92 Fanatic croisards. 1838 G. S, 
Faber Inq. Attc. Vallenses 270 The unchristian ze^ of the 
misnamed holy croisards. 

tCroise, V. Ohs. Forms: 3 ereoise, -oyse, 
►oice, -oyoe, creyse, croice, 4 croyss, croyee, 
4-7 croise, 5 croyse, (dcroisy). [a. O^.cruisier, 
croisier :--L. cruciare, i. cruc-em cross.] 

1 . trans. To mark with the sign of the cross ; to 
make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 64 CreoLse'd. .our muS, earen & eien, & te 
breoste eke. £^1290 JT. Eng. Leg. I. 433/72 Creoycehare- 
with H fore-heued. Ibid. 433/78 To creoici is fore- 

heued ; and is breoste. <ri38o SirFerutub. 4913 pan )janke}> 
he god eft of ys sond, & croycede ys fysage with ys houd. 
^1470 Henry Wallace vni. 1193 Than Wallace thocht it 
wa.s no tyme to ly ; He croyssit him, syne sodeynli wp rais. 

2 . To mark with a cross by way of giving sanctity 
to a vow ; rejl. and pass, to take or receive the 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow ; esp, 
to take the cross to fight against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christianity, real or reputed. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8068 Pope . .Urban , . prechede of pe 
croyserie, and croysede moni mon. Ibid. 9882 & napeles hu 
croicede hom puder vor to wende. Ibid. 10586 Manie in 
hor bare fless hom late croici vaste, To libbe uor him and 
deie, Lowi.s out to caste, ^1323 Coer de L. 1693 Kyng 
Rychard is a pylgryme, Croyssyd to the Holy Lande. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Lowys. .Himself pe first was 
croised on his flessh. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxiii. 
156 He had thought for to haue gone in to holy land . . for 
encheson that he was croysed long tyme before. 1563-87 
Foxe a. M. (1684' I. 508/2 Unto this Bbshop of Norwich 
the Pope had sent his Bulls . . to Croisy whomsoever would 
go with him into France, to de.stroy the Antipope. 1386 J. 
Hooker Girald. Irel, in Holinshed II. 50/2 Manie . . were 
croised to the seruice of Christ 1639 Fuller Holy War 
jy. xi. (1840 196 And thereupon was croised, and . . bound 
himself, .to sail to the Holy Land. 

3 . To crucify. 

at'gtm Cursor M. 19445 ^Cott) He sagh him [Christ] 
croised. £11400 Leg. Rood (18711 133 Feet and fayre 
hondes ]>3it nou ben croised, 1:1430 Mirour Saluadoun 
4339 Barthelmewe slayne alle qwhlkke and petere postle 
croisid. 

Hence t Croised ///. tz., furnished or marked 
with a cross ; having taken the cross. 

iS86FERNEi?/«z, Gentriezxs A croysed stafife and allowed 
to them as a crosse, 1639 Fuller Holy Warui.^xxii.(iS4o) 
158 Three hundred thou-sand of these croised pilgrims lost 
their lives in this expedition. 

Groise, : see Cboises. 
t Croisee, -ie, -y. Ohs. Also 5 croysee, «ye, 
6 -ie, croisey, crosey. [a. OF. croisk, -ik, ~ie, 
the native French form=med,L. crucidta. It. cro- 
ciata, Sp. cruzada, Pr. crozada, which was in the 
1 6th c. displaced by croisade, with the adapted 
ending -ade from the southern langs.] A crusade. 

1483 Caxton Polycron. vm. v, Syre Henry .spencer 
bis.shop of norwiche wente . . with a Croysye in to Flaun- 
dre.s. Ibid. vni. xi. The pope gaf oute a croysye ageynst 
them [Hu-ssites]. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xxvii. heading), 
Other kynges toke on them the Croisey to the holy lande. 
*549 Thomas Hist, Italie 124 Manfredo lettecrie a Croy.sie. 
1608 Golding Epit. Frossard i. 37 The Pope, .commaunded 
a croysie to be preached against them. 16x5 W, Hull 
Mirr. Maiestie 69 At the sute of them that were marked 
for the Croyssie. 

Oroiser, »ier, obs. ff. Crosier. 
t Croiserie, -ry. Obs. Forms: 3 creoicerie, 
‘Oy-, 3-5 croiserie, eroy-, -rye, 4 croserie. fa. 
OF, croiserie, f. crois CROSS.] Crusading; a crusade. 


ctn^ S. Eng. Leg. I. 440/331 To prechi of Jie creoicerie 
a-boute in ]?e londe. 1297 R. Glouc.(RoUs 7091 J?e pope sende 
croiserie in to holi lond.^ c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. iiC Croiserye ne assoilinge..shal not at J>e day of dome 
reverse Cristis sentens. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 10 King Richarde 
the first. . whiche in a croiserie went in to the holy londe. 

tCrorses, crorsees, jA //. Obs. [a. F. 
a'oish, in OB', croisiis L. crucidtds, f. croisier : 
see Croise t). 2.] Those who have been * croised \ 
crusaders. (App. sometimes used by modem writers 
as an archaism for Crusades, and supplied with 
erroneous singular croise.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Croises (cruce signatz), pilgrims. 

Croysado. cxj^o Shenstone ifa/wtc/ 248 How 
oft he blew The croise’s trumpet. 1731 Jortin Eccl. Hist. 
(R.), To instruct the croisez, to comfort them, xjjg Arckaiol. 
V, 10 (D.) When the English croisees went into the East in 
the first Crusade. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VII. 18 The wars 
of the croises. 

II Croisette. Obs. [F. croisette^ dim. of croix 
Cross.] A small cross. 

1688 Land. Gaz. No. 231 1/4 A Croisett of Diamonds, 

Croissant, earlier form of Crescent. 

Croissard, obs. incorrect form of Crusade. 

Cro’jaek, abbreviation of Cross- jack. 

Grok, obs. f. Croak v., Crock. 

Croke, obs. f. Croak, Crook. 

Croke. Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology uncertain. 
Cf. Cork j^. 3 ] Core of a fruit ; refuse, dross. 

CX430 Nominale in Wr.^WSlcker 71^/6 Partes fructuum 
. .Hec arula the crok. 1847-78 Halhwell, Croke, refuse ; 
the bad or useless part of anything. Line. x8^ 6*. W. 
Line. Gloss., Croke, refuse : as ‘ It’s only an old croke *. 

Crokefer, crocus of iron : see Crocus 3. 

fCrO'ker. Obs. rare. [app. f. CROC-us-f-ER^.] 
A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

1577 Harrison Engla^id 111. viiL (1877) 57 The crokers 

or saffron men. 

Croket, Crokt : see Crocket, Crock 

Crol(le, var. of Crull Obs., curly. 

Grom, crome, obs. ff. Cram, Crumb. 

Gromatick, obs. form of Chromatic. 

Gromble, obs. form of Crumble. 

Crome, cromb (krJum, krz 7 m), sh. Now local. 
Also 5 croumbe, cromp, 9 dial, eroom, era am. 
[repr. an OE. *cramb, *crpmbi. (cf. wamb, womb) 
WG. kramba, whence also MDu. and LG. kramme, 
Du. kram hook, crook (J kramme, harpago ’ Ki- 
lian) ; f. kramb- grade of *krimb-an : see note to 
Cramp *] A hook, a crook ; esp. * a stick with a 
hook at the end of it, to pull down the boughs of 
a tree, to draw weeds out of ditches/ etc. (B orby). 
f in early use, also* Claw, talon. 

a 1400 in Leg. Rood 139 Lord send us Jii lomb Out of }?e 
wildernesses ston, To fende vs from lyon cromp. c 1440 
Protnp. Paro. 104 Crombe, or crome [P. crowmbe], bucus 
[v r. unccus, arpax\. 1533 Richmond IF///? (Surtees) 11 
A ladyll and a flech crome. 1561 BECON.S’rV^ Man's Salve 
257 Some rent apeaces w' whot burning yron cromes. 1573 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and 
crome For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) II. 351 They are 
drawn out by crombes, forks, &c. 1846 Spurdens SuppL 

to Forby s. v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We have 
muck’Crooms, Jire-croonts, mud-crooms, as well as croom- 
sticks, 1862 Borrow Wild Wales I. 231 A thin poli.shed 
black stick with the crome cut in the snape of an eagle’s 
head. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Craam, an instrument with 
three curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 

Crome, cromTb, V. Now local, [f, prec. sb.] 
trans. To seize or draw with a crook ; to hook. 

1538 Phaer Mneid vi. Rij. With crokid beake, and 
croming pawes. 4^1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Crome, to 
draw with a crome. ^ 1868 J. Timbs Eccenir. Anim. Crea- 
tion 48 In 1863 -.Children described them [Mermaids] as 
‘ nasty things that crome you into the water’. 1891 Blackzo. 
Mag. Mar. 311 We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

Cromfordite (krg'mfgiAdii). Mm. [Named 
1858 from Cromford, Derbyshire, where first 
found.] A synonym of phosgenite or chloro- 
carbonate of lead. 

'BaiSTO'ff Gloss. Min. gc). 1868 Dana 703. 

Gromie, obs. form of Crummie. 

Cromleck (krjp-mlek). Also 7 kromlech, 8~9 
cromleh, 9 eromleae. [a. Welsh cromlech, (Jit 
Irish and Gael, eromleae, -leexhd), f. crom, fern, of 
erwm * crooked, bowed, bent, curved, concave, 
convex ’ 4* llech (flat) stone.] 

A structure of prehistoric age consisting of a large 
flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on 
three or more stones set upright; found in various 
parts of the British Isles, esp. in Wales, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to similar 
structures in other parts of the world. 

This is the application of the word in Welsh. In Brittany 
such structures are called dolmen {= table-stones), while 
cromlech is the name of a circle of standing stones. As a 
common noun cromlech is known in Welsh only from c 1700, 
but as a proper name, or part of one, it occurs in Owen’s 
Pembrokeshire, and in several place-names believed to be 
ancienL In Coniish it is known earlier; a grant in Bp, 
Grandison’s Register at Exeter (1328-1370), purporting to be 
from /Ethelstan to Buryan, 943 (Burch, Cartul. Sax. II. 


S27I, mentions in the boundarie.s ‘fossa quae tendit circa 
Re.scel cromlegh ’. See Silvan Evans Welsh Did. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. i. xxvi. (1892) 251 An other 
thinge worth the noteinge is the stone called Maeu ygrom- 
legh vpon Pentre b^evan lande; yt is a huge and massie 
stone mounted on highe and sett on the toppes of iij other 
highe stones, pitched standinge vpright in the grounde. 
1^3 J. Davies in Camden's Brit. (ed. Gibson) 676 In Bod- 
Owyr .. we find a xemarkahle Kromiech .. These .. are 
thought to have received the name of Crotnlecheu, for that 
the Table or covering-Stone is, on the upper side, somewhat 
gibbous or convex- 1740 Stukeley Stonehenge vii. 33 It 
was one of those stones which the Welsh call Crzvm-Leckeu 
or bowing stones. 1766 Ann. Reg. 297 The huge, broad, 
fiat stone.s, raised upon other stones set up on end for that 
purpose, now called Cromlechs. 1S31 _D. W ilson Preh, 
Ann. 11863) I* iih 9^ The cromlech, which is now univer- 
sally recognised as a sepulchral monument. iSsgjEPHSON 
Brittany xi. 181 Scattered over its wide and arid plains, are 
cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs. 

Gromme, obs. form of Crumb. 

Gromniel, erroneous form of Cromlech. 

1848 Lytton Harold i, i, An ancient Druidical crommel. 
1849 — A7«^ .4 XII. xli, Grey crommeil stones. 

Croanorne (kr£>m^‘in). [a. F. cromome, cor- 

ruption of Ger. krummkorn Q.xodktd. h.Qxn.'] A 
reed-stop on an organ ; * Krummhorn, Cremona^. 

1694 ^ specif. Organ St. Paul's Cath. in Grove Diet. 
Af/zs. 11.594, 20. Voice Humane. 2i. Crumhorne. T7io.S/d’<:// 
Organ Salisbury Cath. ibid. II. 595, 32. Vox Humana. 
33. Cromhorn. 1880 E. J. Hopkins ibid. II. 74^ Krumm- 
horn, Cromorne, Cremona, Clarionet, Corno-di- Bassetto 
. .An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Gromp, obs. var. or by- form of Crome. 

Grompe, for corompe, Corrump v. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (i868j 71 Lecherye. .stinkithe and 
crompithe vnto heuene. 

Crompid (cake) : see Crumpet, 

Gromple, Grompeled, obs. ff. Crumple, -ed. 

Grompster, var. Ckumster Obs., small ship. 

Cromwellian (kr^mwe-lian), a. and sb. 

A. adj. 01 or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who became Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England in 1653. B. sb. An adherent or partisan 
of Cromwell; one of the settlers in Ireland at the 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ of 1652, or of their 
descendants. 

1725 Swift Riddle, A damn’d Cromwellian knock’d me 
down. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 112 The stern 
Cromwellian, now . . left the undisputed lord of the blood- 
stained and devastated island. 

So also Cro*mwellate (cf. Protectorate), Crom- 
we Iliad, Cro*mwellism, Cro*mwellist, Cro m- 
wellite, Cro'mwellized. 

183s Fraser's Mag. XII. 128 Of the time of Charle.s I and 
the Cromwellate. 1850 Carlyle Latter-day Pamph. viii, 
20 Puritan Cromwelliads on the great scale, 1685 South 
Serm. * Will for Deed' 1. 275 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty and CromwelHsm were at that diabolical Pitch. i88x 
Parnell in Daily News-^Oex. 6/3 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called CromwelHsm. 1649 C. Walker Hist. 
Independ. n. 195 They joyned but to prevent the Cromwell- 
ists. 1648 ‘Mercurius Pragmaticus* Plea for King 12 
Even the very Cromwelites. 1648 C. Walker H ist. Independ. 

I. 34 How faithful! then 1 How perfideous and Cromwellized 

are they now ! > 

Gron, obs. f. Crane, Crown, 

Gronach, var. of Coronach. 

Grouacle, -akle, obs. ff. Chronicle. 

Gronall, -el, -ation, obs. ff. Coronal, -ation. 

Groncled, obs. form of Crunkled. 

Crone (kr^m), sb. Also 4 krone, 6 croen, 6-7 
croane, 7 chrone. [In the sense ‘ old ewe ’ the 
word appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
kronje, karottje, ‘ adasia, ouis vetiila, rejecula ’ 
(Kilian), believed to be the same word as karonje, 
kionje, MDu. carQ 07 tje, croon] e carcass, a. NFr. 
carogne carcass: see Carrion. As applied to a 
woman, it may be an Eng. transferred application 
of ‘ old ewe ’ (though the evidence for the latter 
does not yet carry it back so early) ; but it was 
more probably taken directly from ONB*. caropie 
(Picard carone, Walloon coronie) ‘a cantankerous 
or mischievous woman ’, cited by Littre from 14th c. 
App. rare in the 1 8th c., till revived by Southey, 
Scott, and their contemporaries] 

1 . A witliered old woman. 

4:1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 334 Tliis olde Sow- 
dones, ]>is cursed crone [za r . krone]. 1372 Gascoigne 
Flowers, Divorce That croked croane. 1586 Warner 

Alb. Eng. II. X, Not long the croen can Hue. 1621-51 
Burton Aunt. Mel. in. ii. vi. v. (1676) 372 She that was 
erst a maid as fresh as May, Is now an old Crone- 1640 
Brathwait Boulster Led. 151 I’his decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pope Ep. Cobham 242 The frugal Crone, whom praying 
priests attend. 1793 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans in. 28 
There stood an aged crone. 1848 M.acaulav Hist. Eng. 

II. 258 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind. 1873 
W. Black Pr. Thule iv. 57 Some old crone hobbling along 
the pavement. 

b. Rarely applied to a worn-out old man. 

In quot. 1844 = ‘old woman’, applied contemptuously. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. 457^ A miserable crone, 
who spares when reputation bids him spend. 182a W, 
Irving Braceh. Hall (1849) 391 The old crone H^'ed in a 
hovel, .which his master had given him on setting him free, 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby ii.i,The Tory party, .was held to be 
literally defunct, except by a few old battered crones of office. 
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2 . An old ewe ; a sheep whose teeth are broken 

oE hho crane sheep, 

iS5a Hijloet, Crone or kebber sheape, not able to be 
bolden or kepte forth, adariay adasia. a 1:577 Gascoigne 
Duke helium Wks. CXS87) 127 The sheepmaster his olde cast 
croanes can cull. 1674 Ray 6 '. 4 r A*. C. Words 63 Crones^ 
old Ewes. S767 A. Young Farttter's Lett. People 217 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with their lambs. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. A^ric. (1807) II. 678 The crones are. .con- 
stantly sold at four or five years old. 1854 ymi. E. Agric. 
Sac. A,V. n. 344 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Norfolk, it often happens that . . the centrally-placed teeth 
arc broken across their bodies, by the rough plants on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are called * crones*, 
t Crone, z'. Oh, [f. the sb.] trans. To pick 
out and reject (the old sheep) from a dock. Also 
transf, 

1461 Marg. Paston m Poston Lett, No. 429. II. 74 It is 
time to crone your old officers. 155# Huloet, Crone out 
olde sheape, adariaspascerey uelreifcerey reieculas carpers. 
1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 127 Now crone your sheepe, fat 
those ye keepe. 

Crone, Crone-berry, dial. var. of Ceanberbt. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.] 

1597 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table, Croneberries, Vac^ 
cinia palustria. 1744 Wilson Syn., Groan-berries. 1878 
Cmnbrld. Gloss. (Central), Crones, cranbeiries. 

Crone, obs. f. Crane, Croon, Crown. 
Croneele, obs. form of Chronicle, 

Cronel, Groner, obs. E. Coronal, -er. 
tCronet, cronett. Obs. A syncopated form 
of Coronet : cf. Crownet. 

1. —Coronet i, 2 . 

*533 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 20 A rich cronett. .on 
her hedde. 1602 Warner A lb, Eng. ix. xlviii, That Cas- 
till from a Cronet leapt, thinks manie Crownes not much. 

2 . The head of a tilting spear ; usually with 
three or four spreading points; —Coronal sh. 3 . 

1519 Horman 283 b, Theyhaue nat sharpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronet tis. x73o-6_ Bailey (folio', Cronet, 
Croptet, is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod. Diets.) 

3 . Some part of the armour of a horse. 

1633 Shirley Trl. Peace Introd., Four horses .. their .. 
chamfron, cronet, petronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 

4. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse ; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone ; *= Coronet 5. 

1610 Markham Masterp. ii. ii. 214 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his hoofe.s.. called the cronet veines. 
x6£® R. Amiotiry 11. 154/1 The Cronet, is the Hair 

as groweth over the top of the hoof. [Hence in Bailey.] 
X725 Bradley Pam. Diet, s. v, Ris, A hard swelling round 
the Cronet of the Hoof. 

5 . Arch. A name for the architrave. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 7 So hath he the Archi- 
traves by two several Terms, viz. overthwart Pieces, and 
Cronets. 

tCronge. Obs. rarc'-’k *A hilt or handle’ 
(HalliwelT). 

1577 Harrison England 11. xxii. (1877) 1. 3^5 The people 
go. .into their fens and marises with long spits, which they 
dash here and there vp to the verie cronge into the ground. 

Croniail. (krJimian), a. [f. Gr. Kp 6 vi-os be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn) + -an,] Cronian Sea ; 
the northern frozen sea. 

X667 Milton P. L. %. 290 Two Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

t Cronicall, -ychall, short for Acronyohal. 
1647 More Song of Soul 11. iii. in. Ixxii, Saturn, Jove, 

and Mars .. When they go down with .setting Cronicall. 
— Jnterp. Gen. 425 Cronyckall, or Acronychall, that is 
axpowxos, vespertine. 

fCronicle. Obs. rare’^^. [Cf, Crownacle, 
CoRONACLB.] A coronet. 

1568 Graeton Chron. II. 801 The Duchesse. .in her robes 
of estate, and on her head a Cronicle of Golde. 

Cronicle, -ikle, etc., obs. E. Chronicle. 
t Cronia, crony. Obsp~^ App, a variant of 
(or ? error for) Crone, 

X621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iii. vn. 428 Marry not an old 
Cronie \ed. 1660 Crony] or a foole for money. 

Cronike, -ique, var. Cheonique Obs. 

Cronk (kr^9^* dial. [Echoic; cf, XaiS.. krilnk 
the raven’s cry,] The croak of a raven ; « Crunk ; 
in G-S. applied to the cry of the wild-goose. 

1&78 Cumbrld. Gloss,, the hollow note uttered hy 

the raven when on the wing. 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of Crunkled. 
Cronography, Cronolo^, etc. : see Chron-. 
Cronstedtite (kr^-nstMoit). Min. [Named 
after Cronstedt, a Swedish mineralogist : see -ITE.] 
A hydrous silicate of iron and manganese. 

1823 W. Phillips Min. 227 Cronstedite. .b desenbed. .as 
occurring both massive and crystallized. 

CJrony (krju*ni), sb. Also ^-8 ehrony, fcTonee, 
7-9 croney, cronie. [Found first after 1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 * vox academica i. e. 
a term of university or college slang. No con- 
nexion with has been traced.] 

An intimate friend or associate ; a ‘ chum 
1665 Pepys Diary 30 May, Jack Cole, my old school- 
feIlow.,who was a great chrony of mine. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. u, 12^ The Scots, your constant Cronies, Th* 
Espousers ofyour Cause, and Monies;. . tyio Steele Tailer 
No, 266 r 2 This is from Mrs. Furbish., an old School-Fellow 
and great Crony of her Ladyship’s. x8i8 Sc.OTTL?/i^ Mort. 


xi, The poor lad —my old cronie’s son I 1857 W. Collins 
Dead Secret in. ii. ii86i) 78 Her father and the doctor had 
been old cronies. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval vi. (1869) 85 
My schoolfellow. . became a great crony of mine, 

b. aitrib. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. iii, 188 He beat his Breast, and tore 
his Hair, For loss of his dear Crony Bear. 17x3 Swift 
Poems, Elegy on Partridge, Not one of all his crony stars To 
pay their duty at his herse a 1845 Hood Ode Clap/tam 
Acad, X, Some run. .some twine Their crony arms. 

Crony (kwami), v. [f. the sb.] inlr. To asso- 
ciate {with) as a crony. 

X826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. v, I wonder whom Grey will 
crony with this halfi 1830 Lytton P. Clifford xii. Melan- 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. 1873 Si. Paul’s Mag. 
u. 712 The Earl of Delamere and Rofio cronied so com- 
pletely, to use a schoolboy's word, that Elinor saw very 
little of her father. 

•f Croo (krz7), V. Obs. [Echoic : cf. Coo, Cbood.] 

= Crood. 

i(Sii CoTGR., Roucoler^ to croo like a Doue or Queest. 
Roucoukment, the crooing of Doues. 1706 Phillips, To 
Croo or Crookel, to make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Croo. Sc. (and Irish). Also 7 crue. [a. Gael. 
erb sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
O Irish rrrif sty, pen, cote, hovel.; cf. Ceew^, also 
Icel. krb small pen, fold for lambs, which may be 
from Celtic, and is the source of the Shetland form.] 

1 . A hovel, hut, or cabin. 

X570 Tressoun of Dumhartane in Satir. Poems Reform. 
(1890) 172 The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit within ane Cro \rhne to]. z88o Antrim Down 
Gloss., Croo, a poor, filthy cabin. 

attrib.^ 17,. Jacobite Songs, *Wken the King comes*, 
I may sit in my wee croo house. 

2 . A sty. 

1825 in Jamieson. 1880 Antrim 4- Down Gloss., Ptg^ 
croo, a pig-sty. 

3 . A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland. 

1795 Sir J, Sinclair View Agric. NoHh C. Scoil. App. 29 
The proprietors.. gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. 1856 Eliza Edmondston 
Sk. Sf Tales Shetland xiv. 173 Driven to small ponds (or 
croos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
1866 T. Edmondston Shetland Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), CHt, 
a small enclosure. 

Crooeli(e, obs. form of Crouch v. 

Crood, croud, z'. Sc. Also 6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
intr. To make the murmuring sound of a dove, 
(Also, to croak ; seequot. 1710.) 

1513 Douglas ASneis xii. Prol. 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 18x9 Z. Boyd Last Battell(ydi2^) 
299 (Jam.) Turtles crouding with sighes and grones, 17x0 
Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglad AEneis, Crowds, to curr like 
a dove. We now use it Scot, for the noise of frogs. X78S 
Burns To W. Simpson xii, While thro* the braes the cushat 
croods With wailfu* cry I 

Croodle (kr^-dl), zr.l Sc. [f prec.] intr. To 
make a continued soft low murmuring sound ; esp. 
to coo as a dove. Hence Croo’dling///. a, 

17. . The Croodlin Doo in Child Eng 4* Sc. Ballads II. 
363 My little wee croodlin doo. a x8io Tannahill Bonnie 
Wood Poems (1846) 132 The cushat croodles amourously. 
1^0 l/nitK Rev. 15 Oct. 195 She made a queer little crood- 
lii^ sound of comfort. 

Croodle (kr^-dl), v.^ dial. Also crowdle, 
cru(d)dle. [Of uncertain origin. It has been 
viewed as a dim. of crowd', but its dialectal pho- 
nology, e.g. W. Yorkshire crootdle, takes it back to 
a ME. cradle with long a. In modem use, app. 
influenced by association with various other words, 
e.g. crouch, cludder, cuddle.'] 
urtr. To cower or crouch down ; to draw oneself 
together, as for warmth; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Crovodle, to creep 
close together, as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 183 On the pale 
traveller's way. Who, croodling, hastens from the storm. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago x, ‘There*, said Lucia, as she 
clung croodling to him, x8s8 — Winter Gard. Misc, I, 
136 As a dov^ to fly home to its rest, and croodle there, 
x8^ Ckesk, Gloss., Croodle, (i) to snuggle, as a young 
animal snuggles against its mother; (2) to crouch down. 

Crooe, obs. form of Crow. 

Crook (kruk), sb. and a. Forms: 3-4 eroc, 
3-6 croke, 4-5 Sc. and north, cruk, 4-6 crok, 
kroke, 5-6 cruke, 5-8 crooke, 6-9 Sc. cruik, 4-- 
orook. erdk, croc, app. a. ON. krdkr (Sw. 

krok, Da. hro^ crook, hook, barb, trident ; un- 
known elsewhere in Teutonic, but app. belonging 
to the same ablaut series {krak-, hrbh), as OHG, 
chracho, chracco hook ; cf. ON. kraki boat-hook, 

^ The parallelism of form and meaning with Croche, Crose, 
is notable in sense 4. Relationship between the ablaut series 
krak~, krbki and that to which crutch belongs, cannot at 
present be asserted.] 

A. sb. 1. An instrument, weapon, or tool of 
hooked form ; a hook, spec,^^. Areaping-hook, 
sickle; b. A hook for grappling or catching; 0 . 
A hook or bent iron on which anything is hung ; 
e,g. one of the iron hooks on which a gate hangs : 
esp. in ‘ crooks and bands ’ (see Band jAI 3 ) ; a 
hook in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 
pot-hook ; hence phr. as black as the crook {Sc.). 

c X290_ S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 99/241 And hire bresten fram hire 
bodi with Irene crok^ rende. a xyto Cursor M. 18x04 


(Cott.) He;, brast j?e brasen yates sa strang. And stelea 
croc }>at bai wit hang. <7x323 E. £. A Hit. P. A. 40 Quen 
come is coruen with crokez kene. c 1385 ChaucerX . G. W. 
640 Cleopatras, In gooth the grapenel so ful of crokis. 
<7x420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1161 Rakes, crookes, adses, and 
bycornes. 1453 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) IH. 160 Pro navies 
et crokes emptis pro magnis portis. 1322 Test. Ebor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 153, j blake worsted kirtle, and the gretter golde 
crokes. 1^7 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 26^ For fowre bands & 
crookes, vj d. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Cateck, 177 As 
ane dur is tourned on the cruuks (quhilk in latin ar called 
cardines), 2600 Surflet Counirie Farms i. xxiv. 152 
Hang them [pigs when killed] to the crookes set vp in some 
vaulted roofe. at 1774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 
40 Till, in a him, beneath the crook, They're singit wi a 
scowder. 1826 Scott Diary 17 Jan., With a visage as black 
as the crook. 1848 Jml.R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 420 The 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a gate-crook. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ivi. 256 From whose 
lolty ceiling hung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of. .mutton. 

'f‘2. A crooked claw, as of a beast or fiend'; 
passing into sense ‘ clutch (Cf. Clutch 1 - 3 .) 

In reference to fiends the sense is often doubtful; some 
hooked or barbed instrument may have been meant. 

avzz^ Ancr. R. 102 (Cleop. MS.) of belle, .drouh 

al ut. .wiS crokede crokes. Ibid. 174 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes [MS. T. hore clokes, MS, C. hise cleches]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23252 (Cott.) Strang paine es it on bam to 
loke, and namli laght vntil bair crok. Ibid. 25060 pas ober 
bat his lagh forsok, he kest bam in bat feindes croke. a 1400 
Cov. Myst. 209 Out of thi [Satan’s], .cruel crook By Godys 
grace man xal be redempt. 14. . in Pol, Rel. 4 r L. Poems 
(1866) 98 The deville caught him in his croke. 
f 3 . A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Ohs. 
c 1433 Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke.. 
It was twelfe ffeete and more. Ibid. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke That oute myst he 
gete it nought. 

4. A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 
hooked, for catching the hinder leg of a sheep. 

CX430 InioQ. Ckorle ^ Byrde xlviii. in Ashm. 223 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launce, CX440 
Promp. Parv. 104 Croke, or scheype hoke, pedum. 1633 
Cowley Davideis i. 2, 1 Sing the Man who Judah’s Scepter 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. 1720 
Gay Dime in. li, Leaning on her crook St<x>d the sad nymph, 
1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 240 Where 
the sickle holds the place of the shepherd's crook. 

b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier. ■ 

1386 Chaucer FriaVs T. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the bishop 
hent hem with his crook [Harl. 4* Gtext hook]. <7x436 
Pilgr, LyfManhode in. xxiv. (1869) 149 This crook and 
this S shewen wel that j am an abbesse. x8sx Longf. Gold. 
Leg. I. ii. 23 The Priests came flocking in.. With all their 
crosiers and their crooks. 

5 . Any hooked or incurved appendage, e.g. a 
tendril of a plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, etc. ; the curved or hooked part oif 
anything, e.g. of a walking-stick ; the ‘crosier’ of 
a fem. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvii. clxxvii. (1495) 717 
Those bondes or crokes of the vyne by the whyche it takyth 
and byclyppyth trees and stalkes. 1378 Lyte Dodoens u 
viii. IS Upon the braunches there groweth small bullets.; 
gamisshed full of little crookes or hookes. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr. 2 The. .thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves. 1850 
Florist Mar. 87 The young fronds of the.. Ferns uncurling 
their crooks. 

f b. A cnrl or roll of hair formerly worn. Ohs, 
(Cf. Crocket iT.) 

<7 1308 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) 154 
5ur crune be ischave, fair bep 5ur crokes [rime bokes], c 1323 
Poem Times Edw. //inP<?/..S'<7«^^(Camden) 327 Amyrour 
and a koeverchef to binde wid his crok [rime bitok]. ? a 1406 
Morie Arih. f^$2 Cho kembede myne heuede That the 
krispane kroke to my crownne raughte. [1721 Bailey, Crok, 
the turning up of the hair into curls.] 

c. A crooked or incurved piece of timber. 

1802 Haval Chron. VIIL 373 The . . futtocks are all got 
from natural grown crooks, 1806 Hull Advertiser xx Jan. 
2/2 Oak Timber, consisting of Knees and Crooks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Building. 

d. Bellfounding. (See quots.) 

1837 LuKisyicc. Ch. Bells 21 The emok is a kind of com- 
pass formed of wood, and is used for making the moulds. 
1872 Ellacombe C/l Bells Devon I. 7 The core is first., 
moulded as described by the action of the crook. 

6. A small space, or piece of groimd, of a crooked 
shape ; an odd corner, nook. 

14x7 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1890) ii A 
cnike of Robert Feriby grund. c Pilgr. Lyf Mwt^ 
kode 1. Ivi. (1869) 34 In sum anglet or in sum .. crook or 
cornere. x7i7 N. R iding Vi 1 1 . 23 Other small parts 

[of a farm] called crookes and crinkles. 1839-40 W, Irving 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 33 It was full of nooks and crooks, an 4 
chambers of all sorts and sizes, 

1 7 . pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses. Obs. 
(<if. Crotchet 8.) 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. (1851) 1x6 Though it be cun-f 
ningly interpolisht . .with crooks and emeniiations. 1762 
Sterne Tr. Shandy -sri. xxxi. Among my father's papers, 
with here and there an insertion of his own, betwixt two 
crooks, thus [ ]. 

8. Musical Instr. a. An accessory piece of curved 
tubing to be added to a metal wind instrument, as 
a horn or cornet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it to the key of the piece of music in which it is to 
be used. b. The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed of a bassoon. 

x842 S. Lover Handy Andy x\m., The trumpeter, .pullin,^ 
out one crook from another. xl®o Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 150 
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JThe bassoon] consists of five pieces, .the crook, wing, butt, 
long joints, an;d bell. Uid. I, 750 The difference of pitch 
fm die Horn] being provided by the various crooks. 

9 . A support or frame of wood, bent in a parti- 
liular way, formerly slung in pairs panier-wise 
across the saddle of a pack-horse for carrying 
loads. {Sifmerse^ and Devcn.) 

1657 Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 89 Small pack-saddles, and 
crooks, .laying upon each Crook a faggot, c’1710 Celia 
Fiennes (1888) 225 Carryages on horses backes.. 

with sort of crookes of wood like yokes either side .. in 
which they stow y > come and so tie it with cords. 1791 J. 
CoLLiNSON Hist. SomsTset II. 34 The crops are.. carried In 
with crooks on horses. 1850 Jrnl. R. Agric. So€. XL n. 
739 The corn is often harvested in crooks on horses’ backs. 
1888 Elworthv W. Somerset PVord-bk. .s. v., It used to be 
as common to say * I’ll send a horse and crooks* as it is now 
to say * horse and cart [They] are now very rarely seen. 

10 . The act of crooking; esji. a bending of the 
knee or of the body in sign of reverence {obs.). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 1816 Ffor-setten 
byfor^and ,eke byhynde, Wy]y crokes ilkon o|?er gan bynde. 
x(5o3 B. Jonson Sejanus i. i, He is now the court god ; 
and well applied With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes. 1837 Hughes Jbw Brown i. iii, A well-aimed 
crook of the heel or thrust of the loin. 

H. A bending or curve, a convolution, e.g. of a 
river, path., the intestines, etc. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Of the nomblls. . theys oder 
crokes and Roundulis bene, 1358 Ph,\er ii. (R. l, 

I’lirough lanes and crokes and darknes most we past. 1385 
James I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 16 Sea eylis rare, that be Myle 
Lmgs, in crawling cruikis of sixtie pace. 1609 C, Butler 
3^'em. Mon, v. (1623) M ij, Let it downe by a cord tied to 
some crooke of the bough. 1686 Burnet Trav. v. (1750) 253 
The Rhine raaketh a Crook before it, 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 594/1 Old homely ways, whose crooks . . she knew by 
heart. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods i. xiv, 29 The crooks 
of Tweed. 

’\‘ 1 % Jig. A crooked piece of conduct ; a trick, 
artifice, wile ; deceit, guile, trickery. Obs. 

cxzoo Ormin 11633 pa- ware he jjurrh deofless croc I 
gluterne.s.se fallenn. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 125 WiS alle hise 
crefti crokes. UH300 Cursor M. 740 (Cott ) be nedder .. 
Jjat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 1393 Gower ConJ. 
HI. i6_i He soughte nought the worldes croke [rime hoke] 
For veine honour ne for richesse. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
145 Withe sich wylys and crokes. ^11336 Cranmer To 
Gardiner (IX \ For all your bragges, hookes, and crookes, 
you have such a fall. 1394 Willobie Avisa 35 The wise 
will shunne such craftie crookes. 

13 . One whose conduct is crooked ; a dishonest 
person, swindler, sharper. U.S. calloq. 

1886 American Local Ne^vspr.^ The photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook, 1891 H. Campbell 4* Daylight 470 

Gamblers, pickpockets and other ‘ crooks ’ abound. 

14 . diah ‘ The crick in the neck ; a painful stiff- 
ness, the effect of cold\ Craven Gloss. 1828. b. 
* A disease of sheep, whereby their heads are drawn 
on one side.* Ibid. 

15 . Phrases, a. f On crook, a-crooki crookedly, 

in a crooked course. Obs. On the dis- 

honestly. slang. 

1387 Trevisa Higdan (Rollsl 11. 53 Humber .. renneb 
first a crook out of be south side of York, c 1423 Ham-, 
pole's Psalter M.e±x. Pref. 38 Many out of bales browjt, b^ 
in lywyng went on croke. 1300-1881 [see Acrook]. 1879 
Macm. Mag. 503 ( Farmer) Which he had bought on thecrook. 

' b. Crook in one's lot: something untoward or 
distressingin one*s experience; an affliction, trial. Sc. 

, a 1732 T. Boston (piile), The Crook in the Lot ; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignty of God displayed in the afflictions 
of men. Ibid. (17671 14 The crook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xil, 
I trust to bear even this crook in my lot with submis.sion. 
1835 Mrs. C.\rlyle Lett. I. 32 It is positively a great crook 
in my present lot. 

16 . Pjf hook or by crook : see Hook. 

B. adj. [Arising probably from dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, etc., in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb., or the vb. 
stem ; though it may have been shortened from 
crookt, crooked: cf. C b.} = Crooked. 

1308 Dunbar Tim Mariit Wemen 275 Weil couth T claw 
h's cruke bak. 1647 H. More Ittsomn. Philos, xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook. 

G. Comb., as crook- like adj. ; crook-saddle, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cf. 9,) 

1700 Acc. St. Sebastian's in Harl. Misc. I. 413 Their Iron 
bars are brought to the town on horses or mules, on crook- 
saddles. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scot. XIX. 248 (Stornoway) 
Horse- loads are . . carried in small creels, one on each side 
of the horse, and fixed by a rope to the crook-saddle. 1888 
F. G. Lee in A rcheeol. LI. 356 A bishop or abbot holding a 
crook-Iike pastoral staff. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., as crook-billed, Jingered, 
-kneed, -legged, -lipped, -necked, -nosed, -shouldered, 
-sided, -sterned, -toothed adjs. See also Crook- 
back, -BACKED, Crook-neck. 

Crooked- was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards. 
a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng 427 Croke necked like an 
owl. 1380 Hollybanu Treas. Fr. Tong, Bossu, downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. *390 Shaks- Mids. iV. iv. i. 127 
My hounds are. . Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt,like Thessalian 
Buis. 1S91 Percivall Sp. Did., Cancajoso, crooklegged. 
1591 Sylvester Du Barias l v. 515 Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys. 13^ Chapman Iliad n. 684 The crooke-stern’d [ed. 
c 1611 crookt-stern’d] shippes. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
ix.'334 Oftentimes Children about two years old, when they 
begin to go, are crook-legged. 1775 S. Crisp in Mad. 


D'ArUay's Early Diary II. 36 Reduc’d; to a level with 
crook-finger’d Jack I 
Grook, yar. of Crock sb.^ . 

Crook (kruk), vX Forms ; 3-6 croke, 4- 
orook(e, (6 eroock). [f. Crook 
1 . tratzs. To bend into an angular or curved form ; 
to distort from a straight line ; to curve. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 6z Gif he binimeS us ure sihte . . o^^er 
us croke 3 on fote o 3 er on honde. 138!* Wyclif Ps. Ixviii. 
24 The rig of hem euermor crooke thou in. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth, de P. R. xvhl xix. (1495) 778 Whan camelles take 
charge vpon them thenne they bende and croke the knees. 
1^2 Shaks. Ham. in. iu 66 And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knee. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost sii The star of 
Venus . . crooking it self into homes, as the moon doth. ^ i8fe 
T. Morrall Needle-making 23 Hardening needles in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
1875 Blackmore A. Lorraine 111 , v. 69 The air was so full 
of rheumatism that no man could crook his arm to wi'ite 
a sermon. 

t b. To curl (hair). Obs. rare. 

1340 Ay end, 177 pe men }>et doJ> zuo grat payne ham to 
kembe. .and ine hare here wel to a-oki. 

c. I'b crook one's mou' (Sc.) : to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper. 

1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1733) 1 . 86 O kend my minny 
I were wi* you Illfardly wad she crook hex mou. 1803 
Mayne Glasgow 31^ G^nn.) They, scornfu’, toss their head 
ajee. And crook their mou’. 

2. Jig. To bend or turn out of the straight 
course, or from the direct meaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘ twist *. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ivi. 8 J)ai crokid my saule : that is, 
thai thoght to draghe it fra the luf of god in til the erth. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. Ivi. 7 Thei myche crookeden [incurvave- 
ruutl my soule. 1393 Gower ConJ. II. 144 That she may. . 
Ne speke 6 word, ne ones loke. But he ne wil it w’ende and 
croke, And tome after his own entent. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 58 There is no one thinge yat crokes youth 
more than suche unlefull games. 1607-12^ Bacon Ess., 
Wisdom (Arb.) 184 Hee crooketh them to his owne endes. 
1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Obs. (1650) 83 The more part .. 
crooke the Prophesie to the Patriarch Abraham. 

8. ifitr. To have or take a crooked form or direc- 
tion ; to be or become crooked ; to bend, curve. 

a X300 Seng of yesterday 98 in E. E. P. (1862^ 135 Me 
meruayles . .pat god let mony mon croke and elde. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vr. i. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and crokyth. nsio Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard. yiiL (1599) 
350 A riuer both large and deepe . . goeth crooking on the 
left hand. i 66 x Lovell Hist, Anim. ^ Min. 106 Their 
homes crook backwards to their shoulders. 1876 C, D. 
Warner Wmt. Nile 240 Fingers that crook easily. 
t 4 . inlr. To bend the body in sign of reverence 
or humility ; to bow. Obs. or arch. 

C1320 R, Brunne Medit. 149 He stode krokyng [z'.n 
croked] on knees knelyng Afore hys cretures fete syttyng. 
164s Rutherford Tryal <5- Tri. Faith (1845) 312 That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. x84x~4 Emerson Ess., Pru- 
dence Jiks. (Bohn) I. 100 They will shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide. 

1 5 . inlr. To turn or bend aside out of the 
straight course {lit. and Jig.')* Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880} 230 Heschal not croke in-to Jie 
ri^tte side ne in-to pe left side. 1483^ Caxton Gold. Leg. 
87/4 Goyng right without crokyng. 1543 Ascham Toxoph. 
II. (Arb.) 157 It [the show] flewe not streight, but sometyme 
it crooked thys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 Tops ell 
Serpents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture. 

tCroofe, vX Obs. Forms: 4-7 crouk(e, 5 
(9 dial.) erowk, 6-7 crooke. [Echoic : cf. Croak. 

The phonetic relations between crouke, crinoke, 17th c. 
crook, and mod. north dial, crowk are not clear. 1 

1 . intr. ^’o croak. Rarely trans. 

<2x323 E. B. Allit. P. A. 459 He [the raven] croukez for 
comfort when carayne he fyiuiGz. c i^oPromp. Parzi. 105 
Crowken, as cranes, Crowken, as todes, or frosshes, 

coaxo. 14. . Metr. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilckerdas A ly tulle frogge 
crowkyt. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 150 They crouke 
harshly. 1617 Wither Fidelia, FsasM Ravens that.. 
Crooke their black Auguries. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Crowk, 
to croak. * The guts crowk * when the bowels make a rum- 
bling noise. 

2. To coo or crood, as a dove, Cf. Crookle. 
1386 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 75 Neither. , thy 

beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, will cease to 
crooke. 1611 Cotgr., Geindre. .to crooe, crooke, or mourne 
as a doue. 

Crook-back (kru'kbsek). [See Crook tr.J 
•h 1 . A crooked back. Obs. 

1308 [.see Crook a.]. 1709 Swift Merlin's Proph., Basse, 
is an old english word for hump-.shoulder, or crook-back. 
1710 Palmer Proverbs 98 The deformity of a squint eye, 
red hair, or a crook-back. 

2. One who has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 330 Edmunde, that is of wryters 
.surnamed Crowke backe. .was put by, .for his deformytye. 
3CS77 Ct. Aug. Manual 51 Any lame man, any crooke 
backe. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. ii, 96, 1 Cmoke-back, here 
I stand to answer thee. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xii, (1655.1 45 
Dwarfes, crook-backs or any monstrous persons. 

Crook-backed (kni’kbsekt), a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Having a crooked back : hunchbacked. 

1477 Earl Rivers ( Caxton) Dicies C ij a, The said ypocras 
was of littel stature, grete heded, croke backed. 15x3 
More in Grafton Ckrm.\l-^S^ Richard the thirdesonne. . 
was. - crooke backed, his I^t shoulder much higher then his 
right. 1611 Bmv&Lev. xxi. 20 Qr crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
1826 Milman a. Boleyn, Landing at Tower, Those poor 
babes, their crook-backM uncle murder’d. 


Crooked (km*ked), a. Forms:- 3-6 croked, 
4-6 -id, -yd, (4 kr-), 5 craked, '(crowkyt), 6 
Sc. criikit^ 7 crooked, 4- crooked, 

[Partly pa. pple. of Crook v., partly f. Crook 
-f -ED, as in hunched, etc. : the formation from the 
sb. may even have been the earlier.] 

1 . Bent from the straight form ; having (one or 
more) bends or angles ; curved, bent, twisted, 
tortuous, wry. Applied to everything which is not 
‘straight* {Qiyf\A<dQ. crooked is now the ordinary 
opposite). 

a X22S Ancr. R. (MS. Cleop.) J>e cat of belle. . wiS crokede 
crokes. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxvii. i Leuyathan a erookid 
wounde serpent. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C, in. 29 Shal neuere 
. . on croked kene |?orne kynde fygys wexe. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour 23 Al her lyff after .she hadd her nose al croked, 
CX4J60 Medulla Gram. Xva. P romp. Parti. 80 , Canibncay y. 
buschoppys cros or a crokid staff 1334 Tinuale hi. 

5 Crocked thinges shalbe made streight. issi Recorde 
Paihw. Kn&ml. i, All other lines, that go not right forth, .but 
boweth any waye-.are called Croked lyne.s. 1591 Lyly 
Sappho II. 1, Juniper, the longer it grew, the crookeder it 
wexed. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 62 If the drinke. .touch my 
Palat aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof. St. n. xvi. iii Shipwrights and boat makers 
will choose "^those crooked pieces of timber, 17x7 Berkeley 
Tour in Italy § 27 Streets open, .but crooked. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.i. xxiii. That falchion’s crooked blade. 

2 . Of persons : Having the body or limbs 
bent out of shape ; deformed ; bent or bowed with 
age. Hence tramf. as an epithet of age. 

cxztyii S. Eng, Leg. 1. 34/iS He. .maude hole. .Meseles 
and crokede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 186 Ac calleth 
J?e careful J>er-to jpe croked and Jje pore. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy iv. xxx. In my croked age. a 1333 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon xxiii. 68 'I'he crokyd dwarfe. i6z8 Milton 
Vacation Exerc. 69 A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked 
age. 17x8 Freethinker No. 92. 258 You would have thought 
she had been crooked from her Infancy. 18^ Dickens 
Mut. Fr. u, XV, A pert crooked little chit. 

t b. of an old decrepit horse. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur x. Ixxxir, Whan that knyghte 
sawe sire palomydesbounden vpon a croked courser, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546J Q, There is not so 
croked a hors. 

* 6 . Jig. The reverse of* straight ’ in figurative senses 
{esp. with reference to moml character and conduct) ; 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness ; not 
straightforward ; dishonest, wrong, perverse ; per- 
verted, out of order, awry. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 102 pe cat of belle, .mid clokes of crokede 

6 of kene uondunges. <11340 Hampole /’f<2/(^tfrxxxi. 14 
Krokid of hert ere Ipa.. 1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 1. 240 The 
wyllof some is .so croked. 1S9X Shaks. 7\f0 Gent. iv. i. 23 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. x6ti Bible Deut. 
xxxii. 5 They are a peruerse and o-ooked generation. x66o 
H. More Myst. Godliness v, xvii. 204 A very crooked 
Objection both from the Jew and Atheist. 171Z Pope 
Temp. Fame 41 1 Of crooked counsels and dark politicks, 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xv, This young gentle- 
man, though somewhat crooked in his morals, wa.s perfectly 
straight in his person. 1873 Jowett Plato 2) IV. 245 
Perfect in the practice of crooked ways. 

b. colloq. Dishonestly come by ; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not straightforward. {U. S. 
and Australia.) 

1876 N.Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 301 Another house testified 
..tliat half its entire annual product was ‘yiyoked’.^ 1891 
Farmer Diet. Amer., Crooked^ whiskey, illicitly distilled 
whiskey upon which no excise has been, paid. ^ 1892 
R. Boldrewood Nevermore L x. 180 He was riding a 
crooked horse when he was took. 

4 . quasi-iJMfei. In a crooked course or position; 
not straight. 

1345 Ascham Toxoph. (R.), If the younge tree grovye 
croked. 1349 CompL Scot. xix. 159 Sche 5eid crukit, 
bakuart, and on syd. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 220 
Pictures, .which were hung up all crooked. 

5 . Comb., as crooked-bill, a name for the 
Avocet ; 4* crooked-rig (rz^=back), crook-back; 
b. parasynthetic, as crooked-backed, -clawed, -eyed, 
-houghed, -legged, -lined, -lipped, -pated, -shouldered, 
etc. adjs. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xxi. 20 If (nrokid rigge or bleer eyed. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon xxi. 63 He is. .crokyd shulderyd. 
1600 Shaks. A. F. L. in. ii. 86 A crooked-pated olde.. 
Rainme. i6gi Lond. Gas. No. 2691/4 A dark brown-bay 
Mare.. crooked Legg’d behind. 1703 Bosman 264 

Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes, 1853 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph.(t8&7)l. saiThese here crooked -clawed birds. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est, xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 

Oroolcedly (knrkedli), adv. [f. Crocked + 
-LT 2.] In a crooked manner (see the adj.). 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. «§• Arc. 171 She. .al crampisshed hir 
limmes crokedly. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvin. ix. 
(1495) 760 Some serpentes crepyth and glydyth. .crokydly. 
€ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 140 p'e y^en to loke asquynt 
eiher crokidliche. 1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) 4S7 That we talk not smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
x6ss Digges Compl. Ambuss. 161 The. .Amba.ssador. .used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously, and maliciously against 
the State. *783 Phil. Trans. LXXV. 219 A crookedly 
branching nebula. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <S- Dau. xi, 
A shawl crookedly put on. 1874 Mahaffv Soc. Life Greece 
iii. 6o fooin., The men who. .decide crookedly in the agora 
and banish justice. 

Crookedness (karkednes). ff. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being crooked. 

1 . lit. a. generally. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvii. iv. (1495) 605 The fer 
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stretchyth vprygkt wythoute ony crolcydnesse. 1447 
Bokenham (Roxb.; 257 Lyht..ryht furtbprocedyth 

■wyth owte crokydnesse, 1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. i. 
ii, 55 The apparent crookedness of the Staff in a double 
medium of Air and Water. 1858 Hawthorne Pr. ^ It. 
Jmls. (1872) I. 16 This legend may account for any crook- 
edness of the street. 

b. Bodily deformity. 

1398 Trevisa Barik. de P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
cause of shrynkynge and crokidnes of the honde. ^347 
BooRDE.^m'. Health, cixiv. S9 Crokednes or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders. Locke Ednc. WTcs. 1812. IX. 

14 Narrow breasts . . ill lungs, and crookedness, are the .. 
effects of hard boddice and dothes that pinch, 
f c. Math. Crirvature, Obs. rare. 
i6sx Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 156 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednesse. 1656 tr. Hobbei Eletn. 

(18391 294 The crookedness of the arch of a circle is 
everywhere uniform. 

Deviation from rectitude ; moral obliquity ; 
perversity, etc. : see Crooked 3. 

C1380 Wychf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 273 Sich crokidnesse 
bringih a^en derknesse of mannis iiif. iS7^ Fleming 
Panopl. Ephi. 393 The crookednesse of my lucke. 1673 
Lady's Call. n. 1. 59 Youth . . easily warps into a crooked- 
ness. *803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 351 There is 
a crookedness in his policy. 187s Manning Mission H. 
G^st xi. 30s Moral obliquities brin^ on a crookedness 
which hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
God'S truth. 

3. (with //.) An instance of crookedness j a 
crooked or bent part. Also fig. A ‘ crooked ’ piece 
of conduct. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square togreatunweildy crookednesses, that cannot be moved 
to it lyiS Pennant ZooL (R.) x, A variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tail. 1839 Trollope He Knew xxviii. (1878) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 
tCroO’ken, v. Obs. Also 6 croken. [A 
secondary form of Crook v. : cf. straighten^ 

1 . trans. To make crooked ; fig. to pervert. 

155* Huloet, Croken, or make croked. 1563 Homilies 

\i. Idolatry Saint Augustine, .say th. .images be of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to teache and in- 
struct it. x62I Sanderson Sorm. u68i) 25 [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule to their own bent 1680 Baxter 
Catk. Commnn. (1684^ 9 Sy crookening it to any carnal in- 
terest 182s C. Choker Fairy Leg. 303 When I got up, 
nw back was crookened. i8a8 in Craven Gloss. 

2 . intr. To be or become crooked ; to bend, 

x6o3 Holland PhUarch's Mor. 1201 It bendeth not, it 

crookeneth not 1681 Chetham AnglePs Vade-m. i. § x 
(1689) To keep them from warping or crookiiing. 
t CJroO'kea, ///• a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e. g. broken^ Crooked. 

xi|89 Gold. Mirr. \tZ$t) 52 Cho ho hath croken bill her 
maister left astray ? 

OrooMng (kru*kig), sh. [f. CROOKZ'.i -t- 
-INO 1.] The action oTthe verb Crook ; bending 
from the straight line ; a bend, curve, curvature. 

c X380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 287 J?is crokyng hi 
Util and Util is now cropen ferre fro Cnstis lawe. 1483 
Caih.Ang'l, 85 A Crukynge of j?’ water, meandir. 1551 
Recorde Paihw. Kncnvl. ii. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. 1562 Phaer ix, The horsmen 

kest them seifs in crokings knowen of quainted ground. 1607 
Topsell Fourfi Beasts^ ^1673) 48 Rivers .. [that] by their 
crooking and winding, .imitate the fashion of a horn. 
CroO'Mng, Ppl. a. That crooks or bends. 

1382 Wychf yi>^xxvi. 13 The eche side krokende edder. 
X607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts tx673) 327 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. 

i*Croo*kIe, Obs. rare. [dim. of Crooks?.^ : 
cf, crinkU\ intr. To crook or bend in a curve. 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 138 The 
homes must rather crookle inward, then growe straight up. 

t Croo*kle, vP Obs. rare. [dim. of Crook 
intr. To coo as a pigeon. 

1380 TiA.ws.rAlv. C 1673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor^ To Crookle like a pigeon, [Fr.] 
gemir. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\, Croo or CrookeL to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

CrOoMeSS (knvkles), <z. Without a CTOok. 
1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers II. vi. 199 This bordon or 
crookless staff. 

Croo*k-neck. U.S. [Crook jAC.] A name 
given to varieties of squash {Cucurhita maseimi) 
having the neck or narrow basal part recurved. 

1848 Lowell Biglovo P. Poems 1890 II. 10 Agin' the 
chimbly crooknecks hung. x86o Emerson Cond. Life^ 
Wealth (1861J 66 The cantelopes, crook-necks, and cucum- 
■■ bers. ■ 

Crool (krj'Jl), V. rare. [app. an onomatopoeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, croo, crood, croodle, crook, crookle, croak, 
and perhaps with croon, with echoic fashioning of 
the latter part.] intr. To make an inarticulate 
sound move liquid and prolonged than a croak. 

1580 Baret Alv. C 1672 To Croole, mutter, or speake 
softe to ones selfe : to rumble. 16x7 yimsYwe Ductor, To 
Croole, mutter, or speake softly to himselfe. 1851 S. Judd 
Margaret xiv. (1871) 102 Frogs ,, eroded, chubbed, and 
croaked. 1892 Sunday Mag. June 425/1 Baby is lying in 
mother s lap, crooling and gurgling. 

Croompled, obs. form of Crumpled. 

Croon (kr^n), v. Chiefly AV. Forms : 5-9 Sc. 
erbyn, (5-7 croyne, 9 broin), 6 cmin, 6-9 
errme, 8“ croon. [Originally only northern, 
chiefly Sc. (krdn, kriin), whence in 19th c* Eng. 


mainly since Burns. It corresponds to Du. kreunen 
to groan, whimper, MDu. krbnen to lament, mourn 
loudly, groan, MLG. kronen to growl, grumble, 
scold, EFris. kronen to cause to weep; cf. also 
O HG. chrdnnan ( : — njan ) , chrdnan, MLG. kroenen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and chrdn, erdn adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word in OE., and it appears to be one of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period : its form is that of a word in ME 0. (In 
Towneley Myst., as in MSc., oy = A)] 

1 . intr. To utter a continued, lou 4 deep sound ; 
to bellow as a bull, to roar, low; to boom as a 
bell. Sc. ox north, dial. 

15x3 Douglas ./Eneis vx. iv. 40 The ground begouth to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Vndir thair feit gsub pedihus 
miigire solum]. 1388 [see Crooning ppL a.]. i6xx Cotgr. 
S.V. Peer, In tearmes of hunting we say, that the red 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 140 To Crune, mugire. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair Tox.\n, Now Clinkumbell, wi' rat tlin tow, Begins 
to jow an’ croon. X813 Hogg Queen’s Wake\\, Wks, aSyb) 
35 Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. 1828 Southey 
Brough Bells Poems VI. 227 That lordly Bull of mine . . How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to him again. 

2 . To utter a low murmuring sound ; to sing 
(or speak) in a low murmuring tone; to hum 
softly. 

(The earlier quots. may have been ironical or humorous 
uses of sense i. ' 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 1x6 Primus P. For to syng . . I can. 
Sec. P, Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the mone? 
1378 Gude ^ Codlie Ballates (1868) X79 The Sisters gray 
befoir this day. Did crune within thair cloister. ^x8i8 
Macneil Poems (1844) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsef, 
He framed the lay. 1832 Motherwell Jeanie Morrison 
vii, To wander by this green burnside, And^ hear its waters 
croon. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xix. 571, I hear 
a mother crooning to her baby. 

To make murmuring lament or moan. Sc. or 
north, dial. 

1823 Galt Entail I, ii. ix Frae the time^o’ the sore news, 
she croynt awa, and her life gied out like the snuff o' a 
can’le. 1830 — ^ Laivrie T. i. li. 6 Groining and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fire-side. 1880 A ntrim ^ Down 
Gloss., Croon, to lament, wail, 

3. trans. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
murmuring undertone ; to hum. 

1790 Burns Tam O’ Shanter 84 Whiles crooning o’er 
some auld Scots sonnet. 1848 Dickens Dombey (C. l 5 . ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out a feeble accompaniment. 
X872 Holland Marb. Proph. 60 Over the cradle the mother 
hung Softly crooning a slumber song. 

Hence Oroo ning vbl. sb. and///, a. 
xs88 A. Hymns, Triumph of the Lord 
tyne Club) 41 Be cruining Bulls of heigh and haughtie 
minde. x8a8 Southey Brough Bells, That cruning of the 
kine. x8s9 Geo. Eliot A. Bedexviii, The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises. 1872 Black 
Phaeton xix. 270 As soft and musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. 

Croou (kr^), sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crone, 
8-9 crune. [f. Croon v.Jj 

1 . A loud, deep sound, such as the bellow of a 
bull or the boom of a large bell. Sc. or north, dial, 

1313 Douglas Mneis xn. xii. 56 Lyke as twa bustuus 
bullis . . Ruschand togiddir with cronys and feirfull granis. 
X78S Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 
Quey, Gat up an’ gae a croon, 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 
204 The bittern mounts the morning air, And rings the sky 
with quavering croon. 1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 
14 The bell's last croon. 

2 . A low murmuring or humming sound, as of a 
tune hummed in an undertone. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Skeph. 11. ii, She [a w'itch] can o’er- 
cast the night, and cloud the moon, And mak the deils 
obedient to her crune. 1837 R, Nicoll Poems (1843) 82 
The cushat's croon. 1863 Kingsley xii, She thought 

over the old hag's croon. 

Crooner (kr«*noi). [f. Croon v. + -er.] One 
who croons. In * 5 :. a name for a fish, tlie Grey 
Gurnard {Trigla gurnardus), from the noise it 
makes when landed. 

1808 in Jamieson. xZ^ Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 170 
Trigla gurnardus ..the Gurnett or Crooner, 1884 G. H. 
Boughton xn HarpePs Mag. Dec. 73/x We . . discovered 
each other-— the crooner and I. 

Croop(e, var. of Croup. 

Crooper, obs. form of Crupper. 

Croos, var. of Crose crosier. 

+ Croose, Obs. Also 6 crowse. [? a. OF. 
cromsir, cntsir i To crush. 

1367 Dx Am Horace Epist. n, i. Fviii, He that did crowse 
and culpon once Hydra of hellish spyte [Lat. diram qui 
contudii hydram]. x6xx Cotgr., Esmarnteler, to crush, 
croose, or burst in peeces. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <§• Selv, 
X30 They can’t strike sail, or notch the wheels, and croose 
the springs, at work within them, in a trice. 

Croose, -ly, var. of Crouse, -ly. 

Groosie, var. of Ceuisib Sc. 
tCroot^. Obs. rare. [In first quot perhaps 
the same word as Sc. croot, emit (kriit) the smallest 
pig in a litter, a diminutive child or person, and 
north, dial, crut dwarf. Cf, also Welsh erwt boy, 
lad, chap, little fellow.] (See quots.) 

1614 T. F REEMAN RiMe ^ Great Cast xUv, C iv, Caspia, 
the decrepit old rich Croot \rime boot], z8o8-a3 Jamieson, 


Croat, a puny feeble child ; the smallest pig in a litter, etc. 
1823 Brockett Gloss. N. C. Wds., Crut, a dwarf, or any- 
thing curbed in its growth . 1883 H udder sjieid Gloss., Crut 
, .in some parts means a dwarf. 

+ Crooh Mining. Obs. [? F. croMe crust.] 

* A substance found about the ore in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being s Dnealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore ’ (Chambers Cycl. Suppl.). 

1668 Phil. Trans. Ill, 770 There is Sparr and Caulk 
about the Ore ; and another substance, which they call the 
Crootes which is a mealy white stone, marted with Ore and 
soft. Ibid. It terminates in a dead Earth Clayie, without 
Croot or Sparr. 1759 B. Martin A Hist, Eng. 1 . 67. 

Croot, var. of Crout v. 

Crootehe, obs. form of Crouch. 

f Croote, Obs.^ =Cbiton. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cl. 4 My bones as croote ban dried. 

Crop (kr^?p), sb. Forms; i- crop; also 1-6 
cropp, 3-7 croppe, 4-7 erope, (5 crowpe, 
croupe, in sense i), 7-9 Sc. and dial. crap. fOE. 
crop{p — OTuG. *crop(p, MDu. ^,' <?/(/, MLG,, 
l.(J. and Du. krop, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger, 
kropf, ‘swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a bird’, 
in ON. kroppr hump or bunch on the body, Sw. 
kropp the body, Da. krop swelling under the throat. 
These various applications indicate a primitive 
sense of * swollen protuberance or excrescence, 
bunch The word has passed from Clerman into 
Komanic as F. cj-oupe, and It. groppo, Y. groups i 
S' e Croup, Group. OE. had only sense i, ‘ en.w 
of a bird and 3, ‘ rounded head or top of a herb ’ ; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 
(Grimm, Kropf 4^ c ) ; the further developments of 
‘ head or top ' generally, and of ‘ produce of the 
field, etc.’, appear to be exclusively English, The 
senses under IV are new formations from the verb, 
and might be treated as a distinct word.] 

I. A round protuberance or swelling, the craw. 

1 . A pouch-like enlargement of the oesophagus 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a partial preparation for digestion before 
passing on to the true stomach ; the craw. 

^rxooo iELFRic Lev. i. 16 Wurp jjone cropp & J>a federa 
wi/aeftan weofod. 1398 Trevisa Barth de P, R, v. 
xliv, (1495) 161 The mete of fowle.<> is kepte in the croppe as 
it were in a propre spence. 14, . Wyclif iMS.S.) Le%i. i. 16 
The litil bladdir of the throte or the cropp. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. loi/i Crawe, or crowpe of a byrde. X486 Bk. St, 
Albans C vij b, Hawkys that haue payne in theyr croupes. 
*555 Eden Decades 16 He commaunded the croppe to bee 
opened of suche as were newely kylled. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1653) 74° They have a crap on the belly from the 
chin to the breast, like the crap of a Bird. 17^ Cowper 
Nightingale «§• Glowworm 12 Stooping down . . He thought 
to put him in his crop. 1870 Rolleston Anim.Li/e Introd. 
52 The oesophagus, .often expands into a crop, 
b. An analogous organ in other animals. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. L 535/1 In the Nautilus it [the 
gullet] is dilated into a pyriform crop. 1881 Darwin Earth- 
worms i. 17 In most of the species, the oesophagus is en- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 

f e. The dewdap of an ox ; a wen in the neck, 

i§9X Horsey Trav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fare 
white bull.. his crop or gorg hanging down to his knees 
before him. 1399 A. M, tr. GabelhotiePs Bk. Physicke 89/2 
When anye man hath a croppe growinge on him. .applye it 
on the Croppe, and it helpeth. 

2 . transf. and fig. The stomach or maw ; also 
the throat. Now Se. and dial. Cf. Gizzard. 

c 1323 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crqmmeth is 
crop Er the cok crawe. a 1400 Cov. Myst. xxiii. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 217 I xal this daggare putt in his croppe. « XS75 
Wife lapped in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 184 Which sore would 
sticke then in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Frox). (1776) 31 
(Jam.) He has a crap for a’ corn. 1808-23 Jamieson s. v., 
That’ll craw inyour crap, that will be recollected to your 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you. 1876 Mid- 
Yorksh. Gloss., Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe. One who manifests hoarseness is alluded 
to as having a ‘ reasty crop’. 

II. The (rounded) head ; the top part. 

t S. The ‘head’ of a herb, flower, etc., <?j/. as 
gathered for culinary or medicinal purposes ; a 
cyme ; an ear of corn, a young sprout, etc. Obs. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 60 Aciielum, hramsa crop. C950 
Lindisf Gosp, Luke vi. t Degnas his Sa croppas eton. 
cxooo iEpRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 135, 
crop. Ibid. 149 Cima, crop. 1330 in A rckseol. XXX. 356 
Take sanyde and y ‘ crop of y» brembelys . . Y ’ crop of y® 
reednettyle. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) L p. xlii, 
Mure cokis and Dennis, quhilk etis noebt bot seid, or croppis 
■ ’ier. 160X Holland P/fw/ II. 97 When the Nettle is 
^ ..they vse to eat the crops tnerof for a pleasant 
of meat. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chym. (ed. 3! 
572 Take two pounds of Rosemary Flowers, the Leaves of 
Rosemary, the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, etc. 1783 
Burns Earnest Cry xxxi, Whare ye sit, on craps o' heather, 
b. Arch. A bunch of foliage terminating a 
pinnacle, etc. ; a finial. 

1478 Botoner I tin. (Nasmith 1778) 282 A le gargayle 
usque le crope qui finit le stone-work. 1846 Ecclesiologisi 
V- 214 The ‘crop’ is a bunch of foliage surmounting a 
crocheted canopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmo.st crockets. 184S B. Webb Cent. Eccles. 60 
With crockets and a crop above a two-light window. 

■t 4 . The ‘head* or top of a tree. Sometimes 
(with //.), A topmost branch. Obs. 
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a 2300 Sigits hef, Judgem, in E, E. P, (1862) 10 ]?e seffie 
dai hit [the tree] sal grow age har cropadun har rote an hei. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 81 In Inde a crop of a figge 
tree is so huge, .pat meny companyes of men may sitte at 
pe mete wel i-now pere vnder. 1399 PoL Poems (Rolls) 

1 . 365 Hewe hit downe crop and rote. C1440 Gesta. 
Rom. Ixv. 186 (Add. MS.) He sawe the Ape . .in the croppe 
of a tree. 2549 CompL Scot. xiv. 121 Tha band his tua 
armis vitht cordis to the crops of ane of the trels. 2338 
Phaer Mneid. vi. Pivb, So from the tree the golden 
braunche did shewe . . iEneas . . caught a crop with much ado. 

6 . fig.-i esp. in phr. crop and root, implying the 
completeness or thoroughness of anything: cf. 

‘ root and branch Now Sc, 

a 1320 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 100 Fals y wes in crop 
ant rote. ^2374 Chaucer Troylm v. 23 She that was 
sothfaste crop and moore Of a! his lust or ioyes here-to- 
fore. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxni. 53 Antecrist cam penne 
and al pe crop of treuthe Turned tyte vp-so doun. CX460 
Towneley Myst. 96 Haylie, David sede ! Of cure crede 
thou art crop. 2523 Douglas yS'wm xn. x. 116 Baith crop, 
and ruyte, and heyd of sik myscheif. « 2670 Spalding 
Trmib. Chets. I (1792) L loo (Jam.) To .. sweep off the 
bishops of both kingdoms crop and root. 2768 Ross Hele^ 
nore 30 (Jam.), I tauld you crap and root. Fan I came here. 

B, gen. The top of anything material. Sc. 
iSi3_ Douglas Mneis 1. iii. 91 Our slidand lychtlie the 
croppis of the wallis [ = waves]. 2808-23 Jamieson s. v. 
Crap^ The crap of the earthy the surface of the ground . , 
The crap of the wa\ the highest part of it in the inner side 
of a house. The cones of firs are called fir-craps. 2834 H. 
Miller Semes 4- Le^. xviii. 270 A grip that would spin the 
bluid out ot the craps o’ a child’s fingers. 1868 G. Mac- 
donald A*, I. 271 She proceeded.. to search for 

them in the crap o’ the wa’, that is, on the top of the wall 
where the rafters rest 

7. Spec. a. * The top or uppermost section of a 
fishing-rod ’ (Jamieson), Now Sc. 

a 1450 Fysskynge ivytk an An^leiiBSs) 8 Set your crop an 
honful withyn pe ovir ende of jowr stafe. Than arme gowr 
crop at pe ovir ende. .with a lyn of vi herys. 2496 £A. St. 
A ibofts H V, But kepe hym ever under the rodde. .soo that 
your lyne may susteyne and beere his lepys and hisplungys 
with the helpe of your cropp and of your honde. 2808-25 
Jamieson s. v., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip ; hence the whole 
stock or handle of a whip. 

2362 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness^ Sicke Men C1579) 8 h, 
A long whipstocke with croppe and laniarde. 2706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Cr<7/..the Handle of a Coach-man’s Whip. 
2782 P. Bkckford Hnnting{xBoo.) 42 The whips I use are 
coach-whips, three feet long, the thong half the length of 
the crop, 2846 Egerton^arburton Hunting Songs, 

* Tantivy Trot\ Here’s to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here’s to the tapering crop, Sir. 2836 Lever Martins of 
Crd M. 33 He admonished the wheeler with the ‘ crop ’ of 
his whip. 

c. esp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a short leather loop in place of the lash, used 
in the hunting field ; more fully hunting-crop, 

2857 Capt. Lawrence Gup Livingstone iv. 30 Hunting- 
crops and heavy cutting-whips. 2887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires i. 23 His crop had fallen out of his hands. 

III. The produce of the field, etc. [from 3 ]. 

8 . The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
preserved for food, ^ 5 /. that of the cereals; the 
produce of the land, either while growing or when 
gathered; harvest. 

[c 2223 in Madox Forjn. Anglic, ccxxii, Donee inde duos 
croppos perceperint,] a 2300 Cursor M.- 3103 (Cott.) O corn, 
o crop, aght and catell \Xrm. Of crop of corn & oj^ere catel] 
To godd his tend J?ar gafe he lele. c 2430 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 8280 pare he gaue all stayndrope With purtenance, 
wode and croppe, 2546 Suppiic. of Poore Commons 72 No 
man myght , . gleane his grounds after he had gathered of 
his croppe. 2396 Bp, W. Barlow Three Serm. i. 28 Bewitch 
not by any Charme a^ other man’s Crop, a 2636 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. {1660) 122 The Husbandman looks not for a crop 
in the wild desart. 2828 Cruise Eigest (ed. 2) 11. 109 He 
was not even entitled to reap the crop, as other tenants at 
will were, 

b. In^ under, out of crop : i. e. the condition of 
bearing crops ; tillage, cultivation, 

2792 Statist, Acc, Dumfr. I. 2S2 (Jam. s.y. Croft-land) 
A few acres of what is called croft-land, which was never 
out of crop. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 58 The surface is 
in general level, and about three-fourths are under crop. 289a 
(Weekly Ed.) 26 Dec. 8/2 Including 75,833 acres in 
crop and grass. 

9. With qualification or contextual specification : 
The yield or produce of some particular cereal or 
other plant in a single season or in a particular 
locality. The crops : the whole of the plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a particular dis- 
trict or season. 

Black crop : a crop of beans or peas, as opposed to one of 
corn. Green crop : a crop cut in its green state for fodder ; 
also, a crop which does not turn white in ripening, as roots, 
potatoes, etc. White crop i a crop which whitens in ripen- 
ing ; a corn or grain crop. 

[2322 Literx Cantuar. (Rolls) I. 82 Cum cropa frumenti 
. . cropa vescarum . . et cropa avenarum.] c 1440 Protnp. 
Parv, 204 Croppe of come yn a yere (gere K.), annona. 
2330 Palsgr. 211/2 Croppe of come, leuee de terre. 2611 
Cory at Crudities 224 They turned in their stubble to sow 
another croppe of wheate in the same place. 27S9 Mrs. 
Piozzi Jour-n. France I. 8 No crops are yet got in. 2807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (2813 156 The common course of 
crops through this district may be stated — as, wheat, barley, 
oats, clover with hievre, first year mown. 2826 Keatinge 
Trav. (1827)11, 282 The ground., is only sown with a white 
crop one year, and the next with a green one to cut forfre.sh 
fodder, as lucerne, sanfoin, trefoil or clover. 2849 Helps 


Friends in C, II. 91 Many a long talk about the crops and 
the weather, 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uftcle Tom xxxvi. You’ll 
lose your bet on the cotton-crop. 

b. The annual or season’s yield of any natural 
product. 

rti82S Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Crop, annual produce, as 
well animal as vegetable. We talk of crops of lambs, tur- 
keys, geese, etc. 2879 Lumbermans Gaz, 25 Oct,, Cutting 
their next season’s crop of lo^.s. 2884 Casselts Fam. Mag. 
Fek 188/1 The total annual ice-crop of the States is twenty 
minion tons. 

10. The entire skin or hide of an animal tanned. 
Also short for crop-hide, ct'op-leather \ see 23. (Cf. 
englische h'dpfe and kropfen in Grimm 2395 , 2400 .) 

2457 Bury Wills (Camden) 13 Togam meam penulatam 
cum croppes de ^ey [? badger skins], 2486 Will of Marsh 
Somerset Ho.), Togam . . furratam cum croppy s. 2836 R. 
Gardiner Handhk. Foot 50 The soles should be of the best 
English crop or dintle. 2858 Simmonds Diet. T rode, C rop . . in 
the leather trade, the commercial name for an entire hide. 

11. iransf. and fg. That which grows out of or 
is produced by any action ; the ‘ fniit ’ ; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

C 1375 Fulke Confut. Doct, Purg. (1577) 424 The latter 
end of this chapter hath one croppe of nis olde custome. 
2587 Mirr. Mag., Malin v, Insteade of rule bee reapes the 
crop of thrall. 2390 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv, 47 When . . I . .hop’d 
to reape the cr^ of all my care. 1680 Otway Hist. Caius 
Maritis'^rdS.., From the Crop of his luxuriant Pen. 2799 
Med. y-ml. II. 135 This morning there is a plentiful crop [of 
pustules] on every part of her body.^ 2830 Cunningham 
Brit. Paint. I, 322 The annual academical crop of beardless 
ouths. 2862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. x. (2873; 335 [This] 
as given rise to a crop of petty discussions. 

12. Tin-mining. The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained after dressing ; more fully crop-ore, -tin. 

1778 W. Price Min. Corymb, 228 The crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime Tin. Ibid. 319 The fine.st black 
Tin is called the Crop.^ 2884 Erichsen Surgery (2888) 348 
Two pits^ are formed ; in the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, is deposited. 

IV. [f. Chop The act of cropping or its 
result. 

13. The cropping or cutting of the hair short ; 
a style of wearing the hair cut conspicuously short ; 
a closely cropped head of hair. 

1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) jYnaV Powder Wks. 1812 III. 
289 His Curling-irons breaks and snaps his Combs. . For dead 
is Custom ’mid the world of crops. 2&J.4 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. ii, She wore it [her hair] in a crop, a loosely flowing 
crop. 2833 [see County ^ 8 b] County crop. 2856 J. W. 
Cole Mem, Brit. Gen. Penitis. War I. i. 38 Giving up the 
time-honoured powder and queue, and wearing a crop. 

2878 Punch I. 2r Newgate crop. 

14. A mark made by cropping the ears of animals ; 
an ear-mark. 

2673 Lond. Gaz. No. 1007/4, 39 fat sheep, .cropped in both 
ears ; but the farther ear is a hollow crop. 1887 Scribn. 
Mag. II. 508/2 Crop, an ear-mark, 
f 15 . A crop-eared animal ; a person who wears 
his hair cropped. (In quot. 1811 = Croppy 2). 

2689 Lond. Gas. No. 2422/4 And also a sorrel Crop, a 2700 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Crop, one with very short Hair ; 
al.so a Horse whose Ears are cut. Ibid., Pricheand Fellorv, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. 2811 E. 
Lysaght Poems 97 ‘That’s true’ says the Sheriff, ‘for 
plenty of crops Already I’ve seen un the pavement.* 

16. A piece cropped or cut off from the end. 

2874 J. A. Phillips Elem. Metal. (1887) 367 The rails are 

sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece or crop from 
either end. 18^ Nature 2 Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufficient ‘ crop’ being cut off the 
rolled rail. 

b. Applied to certain cuts of meat. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Crop & joint of pork, com- 
monly called the spare-rib. 28^ C. J. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Crop, a joint cut from the ribs of an Ox, and with the 
bones shortened. 2880 Webster Supp., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. 

17 . The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, etc. (Cf. Crump.) 

2832 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. iv. 29 The * crop, crop ’ of 
our horses shortening the crisp grass. 

18. Min. and Geol, f a. The cropping up or out 
of a stratum, vein, etc. Obs, b. An outcrop. 

1670 [see CROP TMo]. 27x9 Strachey in /*/«?. Trans. XXX. 
968 For Discovery of Coal, they fir: t search for the Crop, 
which . . sometimes appears to the Day, as they term it. 
1789 J. Williams Nat. Hist. Min. Kingd. (1810) I, 116, I 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 

2879 Dixon Windsor I. ii. ii A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (See quot.) 

2838 Simmonds Trade, Crop . , a fixed weight in 

different localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples, .the 
usual recognized weight of a crop-hogshead of tobacco is 
from 1000 to 2300 lbs. nett. 

20. Neck and crop I see, Neck, 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

'f 21. attrib. Having the ears, hair, etc. cropped, 
2663 Pepys Diary 2 May, Galloping upon a little crop 
black nag. 2785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. i, I had rather 
have. . my crop horse. 2823 Lockhart Let. 24 Aug. in Life 
Scott, They have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy. 

22, Comb,, as (sense i) crop-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
(senses 8 - 9 ) cropfarming, -land', crop-producing 
adj. : parasynthetic, as crof headed, -haired, -nosed, 
-tailed', f crop-doublet, a short doublet; crop- 
hide, a hide, esp, z. cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole 
and untrimmed ; crop-leather (see quot.) ; crop- 


ore (see 12) ; f crop-side, the outcrop of a stratum 
on a slope ; crop-sole, sole leather obtained from 
crop-hides ; crop-tin (see 12) ; crop- wall (- 6 k.), 
the crop of the wall (cf. 6 ) ; d* crop-weed, the 
knapweed, Centaurea nigra', crop-wood {dial.'), 
the branches lopped off a felled tree. Also Cbop- 
EAR, -EARED, -SIOK. 

1640 Shirley Const. Maid 1. i. (D.), Hospitality went out 
of fashion with *crop-doublets and cod-pieces. 1887 Con- 
iemp. Rev. May 702 Southern h'nnnesota has outlived the 
wheat growing and *crop- farming period. 1879 F. W, 
Robinson Coward Consc, n. xxi, He glanced . . at a *crop- 
haired individual. 2842 Browning Cavalier Tunes ii. Bid- 
ding the *crop-headed Parliament swing. ^2794 Hull Ad- 
vertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather . . *Crop Hides for Cutting. 
2802 Htill Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 A good assortment of horse, 
calf, and crop hides. 2846 M' Cullock Acc, Brit. Empire 
(1854) I, 212 Thousands of acres of *crop-land are sometimes 
laid under water. 2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Crop- 
leaiher. Crops, leather made from thin cow hides, used 
chiefly for pumps and light walking-shoes. 1839 Todd Cycl, 
II. 970/2 The oeso^a^s .. expanded into a large ^crop- 
shaped bag. 2727 E. Barlow Surv. Tide {xtzzS 11 The 
Water, .descending from the *Crop-side is lodg’d therein. 
1824 Mechanic's Mag, No. 43. 238 The best method of 
finishing or striking *cropsole leather. 2882 Chicago Times 
22 June, The largest advance in leather has been in crop 
sole. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No, 2427/4 One black brinded Bull- 
Bitch, crop Ear’d, *crop Tailed, black Mouth 'd. 2884 

Times (Weekly ed.) 20 Aug. 14/2 The .. crop-tailed little 
Kerry nag. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 482 The timbers . , went 
down open to the *Crap-wa' or angle at the eaves, 1597 
Herbal App. to Table, ^Crop weed is Jacea nigra, 
28S4 Holland Cheshire Gloss., Crop, or ^Crop-wood, the 
branches of a felled tree. 

Crop C^w), V, Forms: 3-6 croppe, (6 cropp), 
6-9 dial, crap, 7 erope, 4- crop. [f. Crop 

1. trans. To cut off or remove the ‘ crop * or head 
of (a plant, tree, etc.) ; to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 86 AseJje wi?Ji Jjet sprutteS ut be betere 
me^ hine ofte croppea 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 363 
Crop hit Welle, and hold hit lowe, or elles hitwollebe wilde. 
c 2420 Pallad, on Husb. v. 92 So cropped for to sprynge he 
wol not ceese. 2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Yf a tree he 
heded and vsed to be lopped and cropped at euery .xii. or 
.xvi. yeres ende. 16^ R. Holme A rmoury n. 85/2 A Tree Is 
. .cropped, when all its Boughs are cut off. 1882 Oxfordshire 
Gloss. Supp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges. 2884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crop, to cut the branches from a felled tree. 

2. To pluck off, remove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant) ; to snip off (twigs, leaves, etc.). 

1:1420 Pallad. on Husb. m. 415 , 1 must, .ther it growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
58 My budding braunch thou wouldest cropp. 1612 Bible 
Ezek. xvii. 4 Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs. 1693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. Diet., To crop, is to 
break or pinch of useless Branches without cutting. 2726 
Leoni a Ibertls A rchit. 1 . 24 a. Leaves of Trees cropt in the 
wane of the Moon. 

b. To gather, pluck, pick, or cull (a fruit, flower, 
or other produce of a plant), arch, ox dial, 
c 1430 Myrc 2502 Hast J)ow I-coine in any sty And cropped 
gerus of come Je by. 1^3 Shaks. Rich. //, 11, i 234 To 
crop at once a too-long wither’d flowre. 2667 Milton P, L, 
v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but much more 
sweet thus cropt. 2680 Otway Orpkast iv. vii, A cruel 
Spoiler came, Cropt this fair Rose. 2809 Campbell Gertr, 
Wyom. III. xxxvii. The hand is gone that cropt its flowers. 

C. Said of animals biting off the tops of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also absol, 

2362 Langl P. pi, a. vii. 35 pei comen in-to my croft, And 
croppen iny Whete, a 2300 Mourning of Hare (Hartshorn 
Meir, Tales 2829), I dar not sit to croppe on hawe, 1583 
Stanyhurst Aeneis iii. (Arb.) 77 Neere, we viewd. .goats. . 
cropping carelesse, not garded of heerdman. 2644^ Quarles 
Barnabas ^ B, 70 Sheep . . that crop the springing grass. 
2697 Dryden Virg, Fast. x. 9 Sing, while my Cattel crop 
the tender Browze. inx-j Pope Iliad xi. 686 As the slow 
Beast. .Crops the tall Harvest. 2830 Lynch Tkeo. Trin. v. 
80, [I] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass. 

’t d. To feed on, eat. Obs. Cf. L. carpere, 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 394 Makometh . . Daunted a 
dowue and day and nygte hir fedde ; j?e come ]>at she cropped 
he caste it in his ere. 

3. To gather as a crop ; to reap. 

2602 B. JoNSON Poetaster i. i, Or crooked sickles crop the 
ripen'd eare. 2608 Middleton Peacemaker Wks. 2886 VIII. 
329 The frolic countryman opens the fruitful earth, and 
crops his plenty from her fertile bosom. 2870 Lowell 
Among my Bks, Ser. i. <2873)310 He not only sowed in it 
the seed of thought . . but cropped it for his daily bread. 

4. fig. (from I to 3 ). To cut off, lop off ; to reap. 

2349 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly Pija, Those who 

through the divells instinction dooe go about to croppe 
Peters patrimonie. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 248 On me 
That cropt the Golden prime of this sweet Prince. 2659 
Vulg. Errors Cens^^g Too tender a bud to be cropp’d by 
Death. x66o R.Coke Justice Virtd, 4 Sophisters cropping of 
the inventions of other Men. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev I II. v. 
iii, By the hundred and the thousand, men’s lives are cropt. 

5. intr. To bear or yield a crop or crops ; also 
with compl. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 233 She made great Cassar 
lay his sword to bed, He ploughed her, and she cropt. 2839 
Stonehouse Axholme 397 No land would crop better than 
this mixture of warp and peat earth. 1877 Blackmore 
Cripps iii. 18 Oakleaf potatoes, .warranted to beat the ash- 
leaf by a fortnight, and to crop tenfold as much. 

6 . trans, I’o cause to bear a crop; to sow or 
plant with a crop ; to raise crops on. 

[2373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 44 Few after crop much, but 
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noddies and such.] . Reiat,Dujc.\nKrh.Ca^{.SinUk*s 
Wks. p, xlix, A plaine iowe gvownd prepared for seede, part 
wlierof had ben lately cropt. _ 179a A. Young Trav. Fraiice 
(1794)11. X. 28 A fieldj entirely cropped with mulberries. 
1844 ymi, R. Agrie. Soc. V. i. 162 It is usually cropped on 
the four-field or Norfolk course. 1868 Hookas Pol. Econ* 
xxiL (1876) 393 More la.nd would be cropped with barley. 

7. To cut off the top or extremity of (tlie ears, 
tail, etc.), to cut off short ; to cut the ears of 
animals as a means of identification, and of per- 
sons as a punishment. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Boastsix^’j^i 172 Stayeth his crying 
by cropping off the head. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. ix. i. 14 Nor 
crop the eares of them. 1724 Swift Riddle^ My skin he 
flay'd, my hair he cropt. Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 257 
Having their ears cropt for perjury. 1836 W. Astorici 

II. 36 As soon as a horse was purchased, his tail was cropped. 
1864 H. Ainsworth yMa Xckwiv. vii. (1881) 212 That., 
puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for his im- 
pertinence. 

8 . Spec, a. To cut or clip short the ears, etc. of 
(an animal, person, etc.) . 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 39S One grey 
, .mare, crapped on the further yeare. 1673 Bond. Gaz.No. 
1007/4, 39 fat sheep . . cropped in both Ears, 1764 Foote 
Patron 1. 1, And so get cropped for a libel. 3787 ‘ G. 

BADo’ Acad, PIorsenten (iBog) 24 A horse’s ears cannot well 
be too long . . Were he cropt, and that as close as we some- 
times see them now a days, [etc.]. 

b. To cut the hair of (a person) close. 

1796 Hall A dvertiser 21 May 4/4 To crop, or not to crop, 
that is the question .. and by a crop to say we end The 
head-ach. i%8 Carlyle F'redk. Gt. (.1865) II. iv. xi. 42 Crop 
him, ray jolly Barber ; close down to the accurate standard, 

c. To clip the nap of (cloth) ; to shear. 

1711 [implied m Cropper 2 2]. 3839 Carlyle Chariispt 

viix. 168 The Saxon kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, 
cloth-cropping. s&'ji^CasseUs Techn, Edm. IV. 343/1 Cloth 
is usually ‘raised’ twice and ‘ cropped' several times. 

d. To cut down the margin of (a book) closely. 

1S24 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 378 Copies are usually cropt. I 

never saw it uncut. 3885 C. Plummer Foriescne's Ads, if 
Lim, Mon. Introd. 88 I'he manuscript . . has been a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

e. (See quot.) 

3853 Qvc^%^vi%\x, Coal 4 rade Terms Northnmb. Sf Durh. 20 
Crop.. to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a seam in 
working, 

9. In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) : 
To dock, to fine. 

3891 Labour Commission., Glossary of Terms. 

10. inir. Min. '&.xAGeoL Ofa stratum, vein, etc. : 

To come up to the surface ; to come out and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. j 

^ 1663 D, Duemlev Metal, Martis (1854) ^7 The Coles Ascend- 
ing, Basseting, or as the Colliers term it, Cropping im even j 
unto the superfices of the earth. 3679 Plot Staffordsh, ! 
(3686) 130 The coat which has cropt to the same point of its 
first diping. .before it has reach’t the surface and cropt out, 
has taken another dip agreeable to the first, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former. 3^ St. Clair in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
cropes fas the Miners call it) only here. 179a Trans. Soc. 
Enc. Arts X. 136 Where the different strata or measures 
crop out. 1853 Lyell Elens. Geol. v. (ed. 5) 55 The ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b, c, cwme out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, crop out on the sides of a valley. 1880 
Academy 26 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older rock which crops up in many places. 

b. fig. To crop up : to come up or turn up un- 
expectedly or incidentally, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. 

3844 Disraeli Coningshy 11. vi, We shall have new men 
cropping up every session. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 
I. ii. 143 The subject . . having once cropped up in )Exeter 
College common-room. 

a. fig. To crop out (rarely forth') ': \o come 
out, appear, or disclose itself incidentally. 

1849 S, R. Maitland Ess. 288 The charge against the 
prisoner crops out in the sequel. 3853 Eane Grinnell 
Exp. 1 . 11856) 486 Some of their superstitions, which crop 
out now and then through their adopted faith. 1868 
Browning R ing ^ Bk. ii. 174 All such outrages crop forth 
r the course of nature. 

11. To remove the crop of (a bird). 

3743 Compl. Fam, Piece 1. ii. 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12. To crop the causey (Sc.) : to take or keep the 
‘crown of the causey*, to walk boldly in the 
centre or most conspicuous part of the street. 

<3:1670 SPALDiNd Troub. Chas. I (1792) I. 176 All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. 1887 Balloch 
Pynours iv. 34 The merchant burgesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey. 

Crop, var. of Crap 

Crop, crope, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple, of Creep, 
Cropar, obs. form of Crupper. 

Crope, V . : see Croape, Croup. 
t Cro'p-ear, Ohs. [Cf. Crop sh.ii\, v. 7 .] An 
ear that has been cropped ; hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person. 

3396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, it. iii, 72 What Horse? a Roane, 
a crop eare, is it not. 3618 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 49 He 
made a crop-eare of the High-Priests man. 1694 Land. Gaz, 
No. 3014/4 A little. .Grayhound bitch, with crop Ears. 1703 
Vanbrugh False Friend m. ii, See that crop-ear there, that 
vermin, that wants to eat at a table would set his master’s 
mouth a-watering i 

Crop-eared (krp-pji^ad v, d, [f. prec. + -m] 

1. Having the ears cropped ; esp. in dogs, horses. 


etc., as a means of identification, and in persons 
as a punishment. , 

1530 Wells Wills (1890) 194, ij cropyired heyfers. 1626 B. 
JoNSON Masqste 0/ Ovols, A crop-ear’d scrivener, this . . He 
had his ears in his purse. 3629 Davenant Albovine Wks, 
(1673) 430 Crop-ear'd too, like Irish Nags. 3706 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4234/4 A Black Dutch Dog, crop Ear’d. .3843 Lytton 
Ni. ^ Mom, I. i. He. purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob. 

2. Having tne hair cut short, so that the ears are 
conspicuous. 

This and related terms fcf. quot. 1641-2 in Cropped 4\ 
applied to the Puritans or ‘Round-heads’, w'ere probably 
intended by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears had been cut off as a punishment, 

1680 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 477 Others say he 
was a crop-ear’d rogue. <33700 B. E. Difi. Cajit. Crew, 
Crop-eaPd-Felliyw, whose Hair is so .short it won’t hide his 
Ears. 3760 Foo-vn Minor i. The sleek, crop-eared prentice. 
1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, If I were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch 
pulpit, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I, 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor. That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor. 

Cropen, obs. pa. pple. of Creep. 

Croper(e, -ier, -ore, -our, obs. ff. of Crupper, 
Cro'p-fuTl, a. [f. Crop sb, 1-2 + Full.] Plav- 
ing the crop or stomach filled ; filled to repletion. 

1632 Milton V Allegro xx^ And crop-full out of doors Jie 
flings Ere the first cock Ids Matin rings. 1803 Sporting 
Mag. XVII. 121 Not having received that crop-full surfeit 
that you have. 1846 Landor Imag. Conv, Wks. I. 68 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealousy. 

Cropless (krp-ples), a. [f Crop sb, + -less.] 
Without a crop ; having no crop. 

<33843 Hood Ansav. Paiiptr iv, What’s weather to the 
cropless? You Don’t farm. 1833 Macgillivray Nat. 
Hist. Dee Side 286 The brown peat forms the soil, crumbled 
and cropiess. 

tCrOpling. Obs, An inferior kind of stock-fish. 
3274 Stat. de Poltria et Pisce. Lib. Horn fol. 312, 313 [in 
Stov/s Surv, (ed. Strj'pe 1720) II. v. xxvii. 366/2, Anno 
1274, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for x'l] 3662 Siat, Ireland (1765) II. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, containing six score I3^ 4**. 

Cropon, -oun, etc. : see Croupon, rump. 
Cropped (krppt), d . Also cropt. [f. Crop 
V. and sb. + -ED.] 

1. Cut off ; cut short ; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

3358 Phaer Mneid. vi, (R.>, Lothly croppid nose. 3623 

Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers of Sion\fii)'» Like a crop’d rose 
that languishing doth fade. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2289/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. 3856 R. W. Procter Barber's 
Shopxxx. (1883)209 [They] shook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty Cavaliers. 

2. Sowed or planted with crops. 

1840 T. A. Trollope Suntin. Brittany I. 189 The flat and 
richly cropped district of the marshes. 

3. Having a crop. Chiefly in comb., as full- 
cropped, 

Bk, St. Albans A vj h, Ye shall say yowre hawke is 
full goorged and not cropped. 

4. Comb, y Cropped-eared—C^O'B-rKB.W) 2 . 

1641-3 H. Lewis in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) IV. in. I. 

482 A company of prick-eared and cropt-earea Rascals. 

Croppen, -in, north, dial. pa. pple. of Creep. 
Cropper 1 (kr^*poi). [f. Crop jAI-f-erI.] A 
breed of pigeons having the power of greatly dis- 
tending or puffing up their crops ; a pouter. 

1635 W ALTON A nglerxoxThetei be Gropers, Ckirryers, Runts. 
1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. ii. xv. § 2 Pigeons, .croppers, 
so called because they can and usually do by attracting the 
air blow up their crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body beside. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) II. IV. viiL 126. 3830 E. S. Dixon in Teget- 
meier Pigeom v. (1867) 54 Pouters , . Provincially they are 
called Croppers. 1891 Daily Neivs'i}z.n. 3/4 Those Norwich 
croppers ai*e not half so puffed up as they seem. 

Cro'pper-, [f. Crop sb. or v, + -eh.] 

X. One who or that which crops. 

3483 Caik. Angl. 84 A Cropper, decimaior. 3881 Sat, 
Rev. No, 1319. 182 One can imagine Cicero, .imploring the 
binder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain . . 
But . . binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lampreys. 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth ; a 
cloth-shearer ; also, a machine for doing this. 

1711 Thoresby Diary II. 89 A fund for the aged 
and poor croppers at 2d or 4d per cloth. i 883 F. Peel 
Luddites 42 The discontented croppers of Liversedge. 

3. One who raises a crop, or successive crops. 
Locally in U. S. and elsewhere u.sed more or less specifically ; 

see quots, 

*573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 44 What croppers bee here learne 
to see. Ibid. 50 Though breadcorne and drinkcorn such 
croppers do stand : count peason or brank, as a comfort to 
land. ^ 3830 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 727 The land is 
occupied by tenants called Croppers, who pay rents amount- 
ing to 5 4 or 64 per acre, which they are enabled to pay by 
never letting the land lie idle, and growingcrops of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they carry to the Bristol market 
3886 Q. Rev, Oct 109 A cropper hires for two years, at a 
low rent from a squatter, a bit of waste land^ undertaking to 
clear it and grow wheat upon it After this it is ready for 
English grass. To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 
his own hands. 3889 Farmer Z>zV 4 Arnsr.^ Cropper, a farmer 
on commission, the consideration being, .calculated by the 
proprietor on the basis of the crop produced. 

4. A plant which yields a crop, (Usually with 
qualification.) 

3843 yml. R, Agric. Soc. YI. 11. 352 The best croppers 
for feeding cattle. 388a Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Apples and 
Pears . .having the stamp of excellent croppers. 


51 Comb. Cropper-worker: One who works a 
cropping-machine (for cloth). 
xZqxL(ibotirCo 7 iimission^CAosssx.rqQillexxa%. < 

C5ro*pper ^- I'p&Th. komcphTtiSQ neck and crop.] 
colloq. A heavy lall ; usually in phr. come {Jalf 
get) a cropper ; oftm fig. 

1858 R. S. Surtees As/e Mamma lill. 244 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for his pains, 1877 
H. A. Leveson Sport Many Lands 464 My horse put his 
foot in a hole and came down a cropper. 

Crropp 6 I? Printing. The name given to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
H. S. Cropper, the inventor ( 1866 ). Also attrib., 
as cropper-handy -machine. 

189a Daily News 23 Sept. 8/6, Printers’ Advt., Cropper 
hand wants work. 

Cropper(e, obs, form of Crupper. 

CroppiH, -ing, sh. Sc. Also crap-. Tlie 
crop or craw of a fowl ; also, iransf. the stomach. 

*737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (i776)4o(JanL', I never loo’d meat 
that craw’d in my crapine. 1822 Hogg Perils of Man IL 
190 ( J am .) J ocks crappin began to craw. 

Cropping (kr^-pig'), sb. [f. Crop -h 
-INO i.J The action of the vb. Crop. 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; the gather- 
ing of the crop, etc. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farms 550 The cropping 
or gathering of this Maslin. 3703 Hickeringill Prlest- 
Wks. 1716TIL 193 Answer it all with a cropping of 
Ear.s, Pillory [etc.]. 1853 Motley Rep. (1861) I. 229 

The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils . . prac- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New England. 1870 H, 
Macmillan Bible Teach, iii. 56 Blossoms^ are often pre- 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals. 

b. The shearing of cloth ; zSs^o attrib. 

1833 Ure Manuf, 131 The cropping or .shearing- 
machine. Ibid. 197 Shearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation. 1888 F. Risings of Luddites 10 The old 
method of finishing by hand, or cropping as it was called. 

c. concr. That which, is cropped; the wood 
lopped from trees, etc. 

376S Case of yeffry Ruffle (Enskine v. Ruffle & Brewster' 7 
The Defendant . . had ten loads of croppings in the same 
year. 1795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 4/1 Green lanes where 
my poor ass may light of good croppings, 
a. The raising of crops from land; also crops 
collectively. 

3806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 317 The farmers, .by incessant 
©Topping, have reduced the land to a sort of caput ntoriunm. 
1861 Times 27 Sept., A climate more favourable to the 
growth of grass and green cropping. 

3. Min. and Geol. The rising of strata to the 
surface; the portion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an oul-crop ; fig, the act of rising 
into view or into prominence. Also with up, out,' 
3679 Plot Stafflo 7 'dsh. (1686) 129 Their rise, croping or 
basseting. 3833 J. Hodgson in j. Raine ATwz. (1858) IL 210 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the mounw 
tain limestone. 3847 Emerson Repr. Mm, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 355 The cropping out of the original rock. 

Cro’pping, ppl. a. [-ino 2 j That crops (ia 
various senses of the verb*, 

1851 Beck's Florist Sept. 197 Natural cropping clefts, and 
romantic rocky spots. 1888 Daily News 17 Oct. 4/5 I'he best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick, 
t CrO’ppy Ohs. rare. [dim. of Crop sh. 1-2.] 
Throat, stomach, maw. 

a 1329 Skelton El. Rummyng 561 This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy, .It coleth well my croppy. 

Croppy ^ (krp*pi). [f. Crop 13 or v. 8 b,] 
One who has his hair cropped short; applied 
esp. to the Irish rebels of 1798 , who wore their hair 
cut very short as a sign ©f sympathy with the French 
Revolution. 

3798 Ballad in Madden Lit. Rem. United Irishmen{x%Zfi 
122 Down Croppy, down Orange, dowii great, and down 
small. <; z8ox Remin. fugitive Loyalist in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July (1886) S39 Several of them, .swore they would die with, 
ine or make the * Croppies lie down’, alluding to a lo5'al 
song in which the rebel party was so .styled, 1861 May 
Const. Hist 1 1863 ' 1 1 , xvi.^ 536 The wretched ‘ croppies ’ were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed, .and shot. 

^ The following appear in Dictionaries. 

3847-78 Halliwell, Croppy, a Roundhead. tZyy Slnt^ 
Diet., Croppie, a person who has had his hair cut, or cropped, 
in prison. Formerly those who had been cropped (l e. had 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu- 
tioner were called croppies ; then the Puritans received the 
reversion of the title. 

t Cro*paliili. Ohs. Another form of copshen, 
CoRPiON, a herring of inferior quality. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 63 It wms but a crqpshin, (one 
of the refuse sort of Herrings,) and this Herring or this 
Cropshin was sensed . . in the smuake. 360* B. Jonson 
Poetaster i. ii, Th’ art in the right, my venerable Cropshin. 

Cro*p*sick, a. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Crop sh. i- 3 
+ SicK a.^ Disordered in stomach, esp. as a result 
of excess in eating and drinking. Ofteny'f^. ^ 

3624 Middleton Game at Chess in. ii, My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other title.s. ^ a 1625 Boys 
Wks, {1629) 400, People, who being Crop-sicke, doe not 
hunger after the righteousnesse of Gods kingdome. 1703 
Oliver in /’/ 4 z 7 . Tracts. XXI 1 1 . 1408 A Pru.ssian Boor; who 
being Crop-sick - . thrust the Haft of his Knife down his 
Throat. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 350 A man iri 
ill health, and crop-sick. 1843 Blackto. Mag. LVIII. 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, Philip cannot, 
crop-sick, but nauseate the thought. xSyS Cumbrld. Gloss.^ 
Crop-sick, disordered in the stomach. 
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GBOP-WABB. 

■ Hence Cro-p-siokness. ^ 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 126 One that scarce Icnew any 
but Crop-sicknesse. 1788 V. Knox Winter Eve7i. I. iii. ii. 
241 As soon as they were recovered of their own crop- 
sickness. 

Cropnre, obs. form of Csupfek. 
t Crop-ward, Oi^s. rare “ K [f. Crop 4 + 
-WABD.] In plir. Ta it fie craj>-7uanf "•tows.xds the 
* crop ’ or top (of a treeh 

1425 Langl. a Ft. C XIX. 108 (MS. T.) Elde clomb to 
the cropward. 

Oropyn, obs. var. of Croupon'. 

Croquet (kr<?u-k<f, ■‘ki), s5. [Snpposwi to be 
NorthFr. croquet, dial, form of crochet , dim. oicroc, 
croche crook, found in ONF. in sense of * shepherd’s 
crook ’ (Du Cange crocJieium, Littr 4 and Hatz- 
feld s. V. Crochet) ', and used in some modem F. 
dialects in sense of * hockey-stick 
Authorities for this use: of croquet in Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Notes oti Croqttct 31/2. ^ In 7 'he Reader of 
29 Oct. 1864, F. J. Footj of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under this name (though this 
is perhaps doubtful) near Dublin in 1834-3 : see also quot. 
1877. From Ireland the game and name were introduced 
into England in 1832, where between 1858 and 1872 Croquet 
attained great popularity.] 

L A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 
balls are driven by means of wooden mallets 
through iron arches or ^ hoops ’ fixed in the ground 
in a particular order. 

It resembles more or less the ancient game of Closh, and 
the more recent one of Pall-mall, in both of which a ball 
had to he driven through an arch or hoop, in the former by 
a spade-shaped beytel, in the latter by a mallet. 

1858 Field ip July 33/3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid strides in this county [Co. Meath] within a few 
years as croquet. IbitL 27 Nov. 437/2 The game [croquet]. . 
was introduced into the North of Ireland some twelve years 
ago from a ^French convent, i^a Trollope Small Ho, 
AUington ii, haven’t had a game of croquet yet *, said 
Mr. Crosbie. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 June, Croquet, a fashionable 
game everywhere, is adopted permanently at Cambridge. 
3877 Rficyci. Brit. VI. 608 Mr, Dickson, an ivory turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having made a 
set of croquet implements for Ireland over 40 years ago. 

2 , The action of croqueting a ball in the game of 
croquet (see Croquet 

1874 J. D. Hea.th Croquet Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another , . [and] the consequent * croquet in which 
the two balls are placed together, and struck so as to move 
them both. Ibid, 14 To croquet, or take croquet. 

3 . attrih, and Comb., as croquei-grmmd, -hoop, 
•■^mallet, -match, player, etc. 

x868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. 246 Few with flat ground 
enou^ for more than . . a quarter of a croquet-ground. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works I. 128 To put in an ap- 
pearance at the Pride’s next croquet match. 

Croq[1iet (kr<7u*k^, -ki), V, Pa. t. and pple. 
croQLtieted (kr^uk^d) ; also croqueed, -dd, -ed. 
[f. prec. sb.] In the game of croquet: To drive 
away a ball, after hitting it with one’s own, by 
placing the two in contact and striking one’s own 
ball with the mallet, {trans, and absol.) 

3858 Field 23 Aug. 348/3 He may croquet any number of 
balls. 3864 Miss Yonge Trial II. 323 Ethel would just have 
to be croqudd all through by her partner, 3874 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 35 In this, the striker's or rear ball passes, 
and goes a longer distance than the other or croquet^ ball, 

i Croquette (kri?ke*t). Also 8 croquet. [F., 
i.croquer to crackle under the teeth, to crunch.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
meat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), In Cookery, Croquets are a 
certain Compound made of delicious Stuff’d Meat, some of 
the bigness of an Egg, and others of a Walnut. 3869 T. 
Grant Secret Dis^, 16 1 A dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with puree of beet-root. 3883 
Harped s Mag. Apr. 654/1 Croquettes of canned salmon. 

11 Crore (kro®j:). Anglo-Indicun. Alsoycarror, 
kraur, courou, fcourou, crou, crow, {ad, Hindi 
Mror, Prakrit krodi, Skr. kotif\ Ten 

millions, or one hundred lakhs (usually of rupees). 

3609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims^ I. 216 (Y.) The Kling's 
yeerely Income of his Crowne Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
every Grou is an hundred Leckes. 1678 J. Phillips 
Ta7)enmr*s Tram, u. i. iL 22, 100000 Roupies make a 
Lekke. 100000 I.ekks make a Kraur. 3696 Ovington Poy, 
Suratt 189 (Y.) A kourou is an hundred thousand lacl^. 
3753 Hanway Trav. (1762)11. xiv. v. 362 note, A crore is an 
hundred lacks, or one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 3859 Lang Wand. India 109, 1 would give a crore of 
rupees (one million sterling) to see her only for one moment, 
3876 A. Arnold in Coniemp. Rev. June 42 His father had 
five Persian crores of soldiers (2,500,000 men), 

Crosbite, var. Crossbitk Obs., to cheat 
Croserist, the Cross of Christ, Cross-row, or 
Alphabet : see Cross sb. 4 b. 
t CroSOj croce. Obs. Also 5 croos, (cros), 
5-6 cross©, [a, OF. croce (pronounced krotsa), in 
Roland iith c. ; from 14th c. onward crosse', cor- 
responding to Pr. crossa, OSp. croza. It, crocciax’— 
late L. type *croccia, croccea, a derivative of late 
L, *croccus. It. crocco, in F. croc crook, hook. (See 
Croc.) Cf. the various med.L. forms for * pastoral 
crook* or ‘episcopal staff* in ,Dti croca, 

croqua^ crocea, crociaj croccia, crochia, crossa, 
crossea. In English there was a doublet form 
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Croche from Norman French. These words are 
quite distinct from L. crux Cross, and its deriva- 
tives, with which they have never been confused in 
any Romanic language : thus OF. croce and crois 
{C 7 'uh), mod.F, crosse and croix, Pr. crossa and ci-oiz, 
OSp. croza and cruz, It. crbccia and croce, med.L. 
croccia and crux. In HE. also, croce was quite 
distinct from crois, croys. croyce ; but after the Norse 
form of the latter word, cros, Cross, prevailed, 
there was a tendency for croce z.nd cross to run to- 
gether as crosse, w'hich resulted in the obsolescence 
of croce. (See copious examples by Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in Arckmologia LIL)] 

1 . The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot ; a crosier. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8921 He gaf. . 
Croces [zA r. kroces] riche to clerkes of pris . . York he gaf 
to seint Saunson. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. viii. 94 A bisschopes 
crosse [C. xi. 92 croce], Is hoked in J>at one ende to halie 
men fro belle. A pyke is on Jmt potente to pulte adown he 
wxkked. 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 473 Croces. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Mankode ni. yi. (3869) 139 Of a bishoppes 
croos [zA r. croce] he made his hbwwe and his pikoyse. 
Pikoise was the sharpe ende, and howwe was the krookede 
end. c 3440 Protnp. Parv. 103 Croce of a byschope, pedum, 
catnbuca, crocecc. 3460 Capgrave Chron. 334 Cam prelatis, 
with here crosses and croses. 3528 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
Man 87 b, Is not that shephardes hoke, the Bisshopes crose, 
a false signe. 3637 Minsheu Ductor, Croce, is a Shepheards 
Crooke in our old English tongue. Hence the staffe of a 
Bishop, .is called the Grocer, Crocier, or Crosier. 

$. In 1 6th c., confounded in form with cross. 

3528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 31 Which with myters, crosses, 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshop.s and popes. Ibid. 56 
Before hyra [Wolsey] rydeth two prestes stronge And they 
beare two cros.s€s right longe [z. e. a crose as bishop and a 
cross as archbishop]. 1530 Paxsgr. 211/1 Crosse, croix. 
Crosse for a bysshoppe, crosse. 3552 Wriothesley Chron., 
Allkallenvs Day, The prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
hoodes, and the Bishops their crosses. 

2. A Staff; «= Croche 2. 

<73386 Chaucer WifisProl. 484 By seint Joce iv. r. lose] 
I made hym of the same wode a croce 4 MSS., 3 crose]. 
c 1400 Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 603/41 Podium, a croos, 

3 . Comb. Orose-staff^— sense I : ct c?‘osier-staff. 

Crosier 2 b. 

3549 Gkron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 The hyshoppe of 
Cauntorhery. .dyd the offes hym selfe in a cope and no vest- 
ment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a arose staffe. 3553 Ibid. 
84 Many byshoppes with their myteres on their heddes and 
crose-stavys in their honddes. 3566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furfiiiure (1866) 71 Banner pooles and crose staves — made 
awaie the same tyme, 

Croser, obs. form of Crosier. 

Croset, -ette, obs. var. of Cruset, a crucible. 
Crosette (Arch.), var, of Ceossbtts, 
Crosliabell. Obs. exc. dial. (See quots.) 

a 3598 Peele Jests Wks. (Rtldg. 614) ipitli). How George 

f ulled a Punk, otherwise called a croshabelL Ibid. 6x6 In 
talian called a curtezan, in Spain a margerite, . now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from.. the 
fruitful county of Kent, they call them croshabell, which is 
a word but lately used. 

Crosier, crozier (kr^u-gioi). Forms: 4-5 
crocer, 4-7 croser, 5 croeere, croycer, crosyar, 
5-6 ero3rser, croiser, 6 crosiar, erosyer, cros- 
sier, -ear, (7 croisier), 6- crosier, 9 orozier. 
{Here two words appear to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectively OF. crocier, crossier, 
crosser ‘qui porte la crosse*, med.L. crocidrius 
bearer of a crocia, ‘croce’, or ‘crose*, and F. 
croisier, L, type ^crucidrius one who bears pr has 
to do with a cross {crux, croix). The Anglo-French 
and ME. forms of these were crocer or croser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the distinction was lost 
in the I5~i6th c., when the words cross and crose 
began to be confounded as crosse : see Cross, la 
the 16th c. crosiers or crosier-staff wzls a common 
term for the episcopal crook, borne by the croci- 
arius, and at length the crook itself was called 
the crosier. Many 19th c. ecclesiastical antiquaries 
have erroneously transferred the name to the cross 
borne before an archbishop. 

The history of the application of crosier (s) staff oxid crosier 
to the episcopal crook, is not quite clear. The former ap- 
pellation seems pretty obviously due to the fact that the 
crook or staff was home by the ‘crocer* or * crosier cro- 
ciarius, and the latter use may have been short for crosier- 
staff {thQ two words being treated as if in ^position) ; bat 
there is a possibility that both crosier-siaff scad crosier sxce: 
due to a vulgar perversion of the L. form crocia. In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME. name croce, crose 
was now becoming confounded with cross * crux *, and that 
some new distinctive term was wanted for the crocia, which 
was found in crosieri-staff xoA crosier. See Rev. J. T. 
Fowlar in Archseologia LII, *On the Use of the Terms 
Crosier, Pastoral Staff, Cross* ^ 

+ 1. A cross-bearer, one who bears a cross before 
an archbishop. Ohs. (prop, croiser.) 

[Thte first qnot. may belong to 2 ; but cf. texts Aand B v. 1 1. ] 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 133 Reson reuested ryst as a 
pope. And conscience his crocer [w. rr. croser, croycer, 
croyser] by-fore J^e kynge stande. cxe^Promp. Parv. [see 
sense 2]. 1483 Caih.AngL, A Croser, cruci/erarius, crucifer. 
3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 308 a/i One syre edward gryme 
that was his croiser put forth nis arme wyth the crosse to 
here of the strocke. 35x5 in Fiddes (1726) 201 The 


CBOSIEBED. 

Bishop of Roche.ster was Crosier to my Lord of Canterbury 
during the Mas.se. 1570-6 Lambarde Permnb. Keni if&<z6) 
78 In broade streetes. .their cross-bearers should go togither, 
but yet in narrow lanes., the crossier of Canterbury should 
go before, .for feare of iustling. 35^ Holinshed 
32 The canon law, that admitteth the crosier to beare the 
crosse before his archbishop in an other prouince. 1858 J.' 
Purchas Direct. Anglicanum 18 The Archiepiscopal Cros.s 
is never carried by the Archbishop, but by one of his 
chaplains chosen to act as Cross-bearer or * croyser ’. 

1 2 . The bearer of a bishop’s crook or pastoral, 
staff. Obs. (prop, croeer, croiser.) 

(Quot. 13S0 is placed here, because the date appears to be, 
too early for sense 3.) 

[3290 in Jacob s.v. Crociarms, Clericus Episcopi 

Dunelm. quern vulgoCrociarium ejus vocant.] <73380 Wyclib 
Wks. (1880) 210 35 prelatis. .clojjen fatte horsis & gale sadlia 
& bridlis & mytris & croceris wih gold & siluer & precious 
stonys. <734.. Foe. in Wr.-WuIcker 569/45 Cambueca, a 
busshoppys cros; Cambuccarius, a Croser. Ibid. 603/40 
Podium, a croos. Podiarius, a Croser, c 3440 Promp 
Parv. 304 Croeere, crociarms, cambucarius, crucifer, 
pedarius, cruciferarius. <7x450 Two Cookery-hks.EZ^^ex 
Bisshoppe in pontificalibus; his Croser kneling behinde 
him, coped. 3558 Machyn Diary 173 My lord of London 
crossear. Master Mortun, on of the gray ames of Po wiles, 
f b. Hence, apparently. Crosier’s staff, crosier 
staff, the episcopm staff or crook, Obs. 

3488 Inv. in Archseot. XLV. 119 A miter for a bisshop . . 
and a croyser staffe hed gilte thereto, <7 3511 xst Eng. Bk. 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 The^n: bysshops . . with thecroy- 
sers staffe and rynges. 1570 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. i. (x88o) 

30 a. His Crosiar staffe in hande he holdes upright, 163s 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. § 53 llie Bishops with their 
Crosier staues. *630 Pagitt Christ ianographie iii. (1636) 

31 Investure by a Ring and Crozlers staffe. 3733 Rites 
Mon. Ch. Durh. rg Crosier staff iso cd. 3767 p. 18]. 

Q. Identified with the litmis of Roman Augurs.- 

1585 Higins tr, Junius* Nomenclaior 333 a 

crosier’s staffe, or a Bishop’s staffe. x6oo Holland Livy 
X. vii. 356 With a croiser staffe \Uiuo'\, and his head vailed 
. .to take Augurie by flight of birds. 

3 . The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot {=»med'L. crocea, crocia.) ‘ 

3500 Imf. Ch. Goods St. Dunsiads Canterb. in Arckxol. 
Cant. (1886) XVI. 315 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and myter. 3539 Inv. St. Oath’s Priory (ih 
Trans. Essex A rchxol. Soc. Y. 55), Item a Crosyer of sylver 
gylte. 1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Rent ii&a6) 223 A great 
dispute . . not for the Crosse (for that is the Archbishops 
warre) but for the Crosier of the Bishop of Rochester. x6io 
Guilum Heraldry (1679) The .. Shepherd of whose 
Crook this Croysier hath a resemblance. 178a Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 251 The crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituus of the Roman augurs, xSay Praed jP<?r»irs (1865) 
L 243 A pious priest might the Abbot seem, He had swayed 
his crozier well. 3846 Sir J. Stephen EccLBiog. (1850) 1. 53 
To place the Sceptre on a level with the Crosier, 186a J. 
Eadie Ecci. Cycl. (ed. 2) s. v., The crosier bequeathed by 
William of Wykeham to New College, Oxford. 

^ b. Applied erroneously to the cross of an arch- 
bishop. (Rare before 19th c. : two iSthc. instances.) 

3704 Cocker Eng. Diet., Crosier, an Arch Bishops staff 
3796 Gough Seput. Mon. II, 129 (Referring to monument 
of Abp. Chichele), The crosier of metal and probably of later 
date, .surmounted by a cress patde. 1819 Kess Cyclop, s. v., 
The crosier of an archbishop consists of a lofty processional 
cross with a single bar to it. 1834 M. H, Bloxham Mom 
Arckit. 34 The pastoral staff has often been confounded 
with the crosier ; the latter was, however,, .a staff, headed 
with a cross instead of a crook, and this was iraxried by the 
Archbishops. *848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art (3830) 
105 The staff or crosier, surmounted by & cnm. ^ xSq6 
Scudamore JVotitia Euchar. xxo We have said nothing of 
the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. *880 Smith & 
Cheetham Diet. Chr. Antiq. 1567, 

traquf. (from 3)- a. The curled top of a young 

fern. 

[3831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 425 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosier before their expansion.] 3874 Lyeld 
Elent. Geol. xv. 230 The Creziers df some of the young 
Ferns are very perfect; 

b. The flat convolute shell of the cephalopod 
Sfirula. 

3840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. ii. 65 A great number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Croziers) contained in 
the body of that curious nondescript animal, the Spiruld 
Australis. Ibid, 102 Incredible quantities of croziers, or 
shells of the Spirula cephalopod. 

t 5 . The constellation of the Southern Cross; pi. 
the four stars of this constellation : cf. Cross 12. 
Obs. {ad. OSp. cruciero, Sp. crucero, cross-bearer. 
Southern Cross,] 

3555 Eden and Voy. to Guhtea in Decades 353 In xv. 
degrees we dyde neere the crossiers imargin. The crosiers 
or cross starres]. 3594 [see Cross isl 16^ G. Havers 
P. della ValMs Tram. E India 337 A Constellation of four 
Starrs, the Mariners call the Crosiers ; these stars appear like 
a Cross. 3670 Narbokough JmL in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
J. (17x1) 25 The Crosers, Stars of the first and second Magni- 
tude, are good for Observation. 3727-51 Chambers 0'<7/., 
Crosier in Astronomyj four stars in form of a cross ; by help 
whereof those who s^ in the southern hemisphere find the 
antarctic pole. 

6 . attrih. and as crozier hud, head (c£ 4 a); 

crozier-like adj. 

3863 Burton Bk. Hunter {xMcpi 24 The handle was of a 
peculiar crosier-like formation. 3885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Chr. Kirkland II, 42 The crozier heads of forth-coming, 
far-spreading fronds. 3891 Moores A Imanack 10 The burst- 
ing fens their crozier feuds unfold. 

Crosier {Sp. crucero], early f. Cehiser. 
CrO'Siered, a. Having or bearing a crosier. 
3737-53 CaAMBSRsCycl.s.'T.Abbot, Croriered Abbots, sure 
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Aosewlio bear the crozier, or pastoral staff. 37518 W. Taylor 
Monthly Mag. V, 368 Not the. .harmless crosier’d hand. 
Oroslet, erroneous form of Coeslbt. 

3607 Dryden Mneid (J.), The croslet some and some the 
cuishes mould. 3825 Hone Everj’day £h. 1 . 445 Shirts of 
mail and croslets. 

Oroslet j obs. form of Cbosslet. 

Cross (kr^s), sh. Also crois, croice ; corse : 
see below. [English has had several types of this 
word, derived by different channels from L. cruc-em 
(nom. crux^ in late L. cruets^ It. croce, Pr. crotz, 
Sp. cruZi OF, cruiz, croiz, later crois). The native 
name was OE. rM, Rood ; but in late OE. the L. 
word appears to have been adopted in the form enk 
(with final c palatalized, according to Italian j^ro- 
nunciation), whence ME. cruche^ crouche. At a 
date perhaps earlier, the form cros appeared in the 
N. and E. of England, being app, the Norse hross^ 
adopted from OIrish cros (pi. crosa)^ ad. L. cruc-em. 
In OE., cros is known only in local nomenclature, 
as Normmnes cros \ cf. such northern place-names 
as Crosby^ Crosi/maiic, etc. ; according to Wace 
OiicrosseJ (= Mii^ cros), referring app. 
to the Holy Rood of Waltham, was the battle-cry 
of Harold at Hastings. After the Conquest, the OF. 
croiz, crois was introduced as croizy crois, croys, 
later croice, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more frequent form ; but it became obs. in the 
15 th c., leaving the northern cros {crosse, cross) as 
the surviving type. The later Norse (Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish) kors appears in Scotland and 
Northumbria as corse, tors, cerss, and still lingers in 
Scotland both in proper names (e.g.Corserig,Cors- 
torphine, etc.) and dialect speech. 

Although cros, croice, corse, might, in view of their im- 
mediate derivation, be treated as distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development to deal with 
them together : Crouch is treated separately.] 

A. Forms, a. i~6 cros, 4-7 crosso, (4-5 oroos, 
4-7 eroce, 5-6 crose), 5- cross, 

^ 963^ Reed, of Gifts of Bp. A^elwoU to Medeskamstede 
in Birch Cartul. Saxon. III. 367 Of l?am twam hundredum 
)>e secaeS into Normannes cros man a^eaf, etc. c 1175 Wace 
Roman de Ron 13, 119 OUcrosse sovent crioent . . Olicrosse 
cst en engleiz Ke Sainte Croix est en franceiz. cizos Iav. 
31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and mare, a 1300 
Cursor M. 21637 (Cott) Meracles 0 J>e cros [F. crossis, G. 
crois, M. croicis] nught. <3x340 Hampole Psalter x\x. 

In he Crosse hyngand. ^1380 Wyclip Sel. PFks. III. 109 
J>e peple cryde, Do him on pe croos. 338a — Phil. ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross [matiy MSS. the crosj. 3388 A. King tr. 

380 The deathe of the croce. 3633 Bible 
^ohn xix. 25 Stood by the crosse of lesus. , 3634 J* Nicoll 
Diary (1836) 123 At the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 3685 
Evelyn Diary 16 Sept., The true Crosse 

3-4 croiz, croyz, creoiz, creoice, oreoix, 
4-5 (6 Sc^ crois, croys, croyoe, croice. 

a 3325 Ancr. 7 ?. 38 A large creoiz. Ibid. 46 And beonne 
vour creoices. / 3 rV, 346XJalle5..acreoix. cxzrj^ O.E.Misc, 
50 Lyht adun of ]>c croyz. a 3300 Leg, Rood 34 And boJ>e 
croys [<f 1350 pe twey croyses] eke her-wi)?. ^ a 1300 Cursor 
M, 2179a (Cott.) Beside pe crois {v. r, croice, cros, croz]. 
c 3300 Eehet 1884 With croiz and with tapres. c 1394 P. 
PI. Crede 805, & on h® crois dyede. 1433 Lydg. Pylgr. 
Sowle IV, XX. (3483) 67 He hanged.. vpon the croys. <:x 43 o 
Mirour Saluacioun 2491 How enst here. . the croice. 

7. 5-6 cors, 5-7 corsa, (6 corsz, corce), 5- 
corse. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Chron. v. x. 78 (Jam.) Elane that syne 
fand the Cors. <73470 Henry Wallace ii. 22 Wallace , . 3eid 
to the merkat cors. 3533 Gau Richt Vay 29 The wisdome 
of the corsz. Ibid. 44 Apone the cors. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II, 363 {title) How Sanct Andro apperit, and of his 
Cors in the air. Ibid. Sanct Androis corce. Ibid. Quhat 
that corss suld mene. 1613 [see 33] Corss. 3786 Burns To 
y. Kennedy i, Mauchline corse. 18x3 [see 7 c] Corse. 

B. Signification. I. The instrument of cruci- 
fixion with its representations and fig. applications. 

1. A kind of gibbet used by the ancients (and in 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a stake, 
generally with a transverse bar, on which they put 
to a cruel and ignominious death certain criminals, 
who were nailed or otherwise fastened to it by their 
extremities^ 

' The general sense does not appear in Eng. so ^rly as the 
specific (2), being mostly of modern occurrence in works on 
Ancient History : hut early mention of the cross occurs also 
in Christian Martyrology and Saints’ Lives. In the Vulgate 
crux is applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hung, and is there also literally rendered 
by Wyclif. 

m 1300 Cursor M. 21533 (Cott.) f^nd tua crosses {v. r. 
croices]. 1382 Wyclif xl. 39 Pharao shal .. honge 
thee in the crosse. — Esther v. x$ Aman. .comaundide to 
he maad redi an heij cros, 3460 Capgrave C^r<7«, (1858) 
60 Andrew was . . martired on a crosse. 3483 Cath. A ngl. 
84 To do on Crosse, crucifigere. 1741 Earl of Hardwicke 
in Athenian Lett. (1792) II. 335 Apollonides the physician 
was condemned to the cross, and executed just before we 
left Susa. ^ 1827 Heber Hymn, * The Son of God Twelve 
valiant saints, their hope they knew. And mock'd the cross 
and flame. 3844 Thirlwall Greece VlII. 205 The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a cross. 

2. sfec. The particular wooden structure on which 
Jesus Christ suffered death, believed to have con- 
sisted of an upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar; the holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 
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The identical cross is believed by large bodies of Christians 
to have been found buried in the ground* by Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine, in 326; hence, the legend of 
its finding or invention, the adoration of the fragments of it, 
and stories of miracles wrought by it, play an important 
part in the religious literature of the Middle Ages, In 
this connexion the word is often qualified as holy, real, 
true. Saint Cross. Stations, way of the Cross see Station, 
Way. The antecedent history of this sense in English is 
found under the earlier name Rood. 

c 3273 O.E. Misc. 48 Do a rode ! do a rode ! Ibtd. 50 Lyht 
adun of l?e croyz. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 3/78 Huy foun< 3 ea 
roden nusten huy of }>e j>reo holie croyz bat 

huy souBten gwich it mijte beo. <21300 Cursor M. 8507 
(Cott.) pe croce {F., T. cros, G. crois] O ihesu crist. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xxi. 3 Crist. . when he hyngid on )?e crosse. 
C3386 Chaucer Pard. T. 623 By the croys 2 MSS., 

3 cros, 2 crosse] which bat seint Eleyne fond. 3470-83 
Malory .< 4 /'Mar XXL vii, Somme men say. .thatkyng Arthur 
. . shal come ageyn & he shal wynne the holy crosse. 1333 
CovERDALE fokn xix. 19 Pilate wrote a superscripcion and 
set vpon the crosse. 1396 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, i. i. 26 Those 
blessed feete.. nail'd on the hitter Crosse. 1683 Evelyn 
Diary 16 Sept. , A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. I. iv. 387 Images 
. . according to the form of the venerable cross, 3844 E. B. G. 
Warburton Crescent Cf Cross xxii. (18^)239 The hole in the 
rock where the Cross stood. 1867 Bp. Forbes Expl. sgArt, 
xxxi. {3881) 616 On the Cross, the full satisfaction was paid, 
t b. By { God^s) cross, as an oath. Obs. 

<73420 Anitirs of Arth.v\x\, These knyBtes are vn-curtas, 
by cros, and by crede ! 3573 J. Still Gammer Gurton v. 
ii. Else had my hens be stol’n. .by Gods cross. ^ 

fc. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Obs. 

a 3223 Ancr. R. 28 Seie sumne oSer of Se creoiz. 

3. The sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religious act. The full expression, sign of the 
cross, is now usual : see b. 

<2x223 Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wi 5 Cristes cros cruchede hire 
ouer al. <2 x223 Ancr. R. 18 MakieS on ower mupe mit te 
bume a creoiz. a 3300 Cursor M. 38338 (Cott.) pe lauerd 
lift hand .. And on adam a (croice he made. ^1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 781 pe childe a crosse par on made. 
3348-9 (Mar.) Cotn, Prayer, Baptisms, Then he shall 
make a crosse upon the childes forehead and breste. 38x6 
Scott Harold v. xvii, He sign’d the cross divine. 3861 Sir 
H. W. Baker Hymn, ^’I'is done; that new and heavenly 
birth ' ii, 'Tis done ; the Cross upon the brow Is marked for 
weal or sorrow now. 

b. CZ31S Shoreham 3$ Ich signi the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Confermi. 3470-83 Malory 
Arthur xiv. ix, He made a sygne of the crosse in his for- 
hede. 3348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Baptisme, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crosse. 3643 Evelyn Diary May, In 
the Greek Church they made the signe of the Crosse from 
the right hand to the left ; contrary to the Latines and the 
Schismatic Greekes. 3837 Mrs. Gatty Parables from Nat. 
Ser. II. (1868) 23 If it had not thundered, the peasant had 
not made the sign of the cross. 

t c. To fall on cross, a cross [*MHG. an ein 
cruize vallen\ : to fall cross- wise with outstretched 
arms, in supplication. Ohs. 

a 3223 Ancr. R. 346 UalleS biuoren ower weoued a creoix 
to per eorSe. c 3330 Arih. ^ Merl, 7335 Fel on croice. .And 
seyd sir for Codes gras, Thine help. 

4. A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
crossing each other to an ornamental design painted, 
embroidered, carved, etc. ; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

<2 x223 Ancr. R. 30 pe cloSi in ham [the windows] heo 
twouold : blac clqS ; pe creoiz hwit wiSinnen & wiSuten . . 
pus bitockneS hwit croiz pe ward of hwit chastite. <2 3300 
Cursor M. 21678 ^Cott.) O bat blisced lambs blod A cros 
was mad in signe o rode. 3470-83 Malory A rthur xiii. xi, 
Therupon that sheld he made a crosse of his owne blood. 
* 53 S Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 266 Forbad also in paithment 
or in streit To mak ane cors quhair men jeid on thair feit. 
3593 Spenser M. Hubherd 195 In a blew jacket with a crosse 
of redd. 3643 Evelyn Diary x^ Feb., Shut up with broad 
stones, and now and then a crosse or a palme cut in them. 
3700 J. Jackson 24 Apr. in Pepyd Diary Corr. (1879) VI. 
218 Ills [the Pope’s] slipper of crimson velvet, with a gold 
cross embroidered upon it. 3823 Lockhart .<4 «<7. Sp, Ball., 
Dragut i, The cross upon yon banner. , It is the sign of vic- 
tory— the cross of the Maltese. 3873 M.q^ve.x Voltaire 
(1886) 344 To write letters to his episcopal foe, signed with 
a cross and his name : * -t- Voltaire, Capucin indigne*. 

f b. Cross of Christ, also Croscristi the cross 
prefixed to the alphabet or Crossbow; the alphabet 
itself as the first step in learning. Obs. 

<7x430 Bk. Curtasye 144 in Babees Bk. 303 This lessoun 
schalle by maistur pe merke Croscrist b® spede in alle bi 
Werke. 1326 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 290 To turne 
agayne to theyr A. B. C. and leme the crosse of Chryst 
agayne. 

e. To take {^fongfii nim) the cross', to accept 
the sign or badge of a cross in ratification of a vow, 
to engage in a crusade. 

For the history of this see Croise v. 
c tzgo Beket 7 in S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 1<^ Gilbert Bekat, .him 
hi-bou3te b® Croiz for-to fo In-to b® holie land. 1297 R. 
Glouc (1724) 346 Roherd due of Normaudye pe croys nom 
atten ende, And parked hym wyp obere to b® holylonde to 
wende. <71330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Sir Edward 
toke the croice, for his fader to go. 3368 Grafton Chron, 
II. 80 Baldwyn .. preached, and exhorted men to take the 
Crosse. 1882 FzmaaATfi Re^ Will. Rufus 1 . iv. § A 562 
Bohemond took the cross, and rent up a goodly cloak into 
crosses for his followers, 

6 . A model or figure of a cross as a religious 
emblem, set up in the open air or within a build- 
ing, worn round the neck, etc. 


f saoS Lay. 31386 He lette. sone arere a muchel cros and 
mare. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvii. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxe brennyng and the other held a crosse. 3301 
Bury Wilis AxZso) 88, I bequeth to the parson of Berkham- 
stede a Seynt Antony crosse, 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 801 
The Byshops delivered to the king, .the Ball with the Crosse 
in his left hande. 1648 Ord. 29 Aug. in Scobell Acts (J* Ord. 
(1658) I. cxviii. 375 Worshippers of Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
fixes, or Reliques. 1878 Edith Thompson Hist.Eng.iil. 16 
At.. Heavenfield. .Oswald set up a wooden cross— the first 
Christian sign reared in Bernicia. 

6. A Staff surmounted by the figure of a cross, 
borne in religious processions, and esf. as an em- 
blem of office before an archbishop. 

c 3290 Beket 1848 in i". Eng. Leg. 1 . 159 Seint Thomas, .to 
Caunterburi him drou3 ..With croyz and with taperes b® 
contreie a-5ein him drou^. 1460 Ca¥G^ave Chron. 134 
Prelatis, with here crosses and croses.^ c 1463 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomas Bourchier archebysshop of 
Caunterbury. .wythe hys crosse before hym, went forthe.. 
toward Londoun. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 75 A great 
contention arose, .whether the Archeblshop of Yorke might 
heare his Crosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorbury or no. 
1643 Evelyn Diary ii Apr.,^ Some of the religious orders 
and fraternities sung . . the lights and crosses going before. 
3814 Scott Ld, of Isles n. xxii. With many a tor<±-bearer 
before, And many a cross behind. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II. 23a An archbishop is seen figured leaning on the staff of 
his cross. 

7 . A monument in the form of a cross, or having 
a cross upon it, erected in places of resort, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devout 
or solemn memorial of some event, as a grave-stone, 
and the like. 

Often also serving to indicate a preaching or meeting 
place, and qualified as market-, preaching-, weeping-cross, 
for which see these words. 

<7 1420 Sir Amadace xxx, Quen he come sex mile the cit^ 
fro, A crosse partut the way a-toe. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
IV. V, He. .rode longe in a forest tyll they came to a crosse, 
and there aly5t and sayd his prayers deuoutely. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 677 Into Stanemure ane cors of 
stane wes set, Quhair the merchis of thir tua kingis met. 
3396 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 31 She doth stray about By 
holy crosses where she kneeles and prayes For happy wed- 
locke houres. 1643 Evelyn Diary Nov., In the way were 
faire crosses of stone carv’d with fleurs de lys at every fur- 
long’s end. 3851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann.^ II, iv. iv. 283 
Memorial crosses, graven with in.scriptions in the Northern 
Runes. 

b. Spec. The monument of this kind occupying 
a central position in a town or village, formerly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, etc. ; a market -cross. 

<7 3463 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 75 [Bp. Pocock] vtterly 
abiured, reuoked, and renounced the sayde articles opynly 
at Powles Crosse. 3533 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 80 The 
xix. day of [July], .was j^roclamyd lady Ma[ry to] be qwene 
of Ynglond at the crose in Cheppe. 1554 Chron. Q. Mary 
(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Pole:, crosse one doctour 
Watson. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1, i. 337 To be whipt at 
the hie crosse euerie morning. 3611 Cotgr. s.v. Sing, Thou 
hast not cried it at the crosse. 370a Lend. Gaz, 3869/3 
The Mayor and all the Company went, .to the two Crosses, 
ydiere Bonfires were prepared. 37W Burns To f , Kennedy 
i, If foot or horse E'er firing you in by Mauchline Corse. 
3829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., Birrell . . reports that he was 
hanged at the Cross. 1848 Macaulay Hist. E^. L 480 The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross. 

c. A market-place, market. Now only local. 

*577 Harrison England 11. xvili. (1877) I. 298 They begin 

to .sell, .by the bushell or two, .therby to be scene to keepe 
the crosse. 1387 lUd. 300 The crosses sufficientlie fur- 
nished of all things, 3724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) L 61 
When ye gae to the cross then .. Buy me a pacing horse 
then. 3813 PiCKEN Poems I. 906 ( J am.) The cadies rang’d 
about the Corse For messages ay ready. 

8. fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Cbris- 
tianity ; the Christian religion, esp. when opposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 
fig.,^^ in messenger, preacher, servant of the cross : 
cf. next.) 

Soldier,warrior of the Cross : a crusader; hence one 
actively zealous for the advancement of Christianity. 

<7 3323 Poem Times Edw- If 249 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
334 Hii sholde gon to the Holi Lend .. And fin te there for 
the croiz. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, iv, i. 94 Streaming the 
Ensigne of the Christian Crosse, Against black Pagans, 
Turkes, and Saracens. 1639 B. ’B.Amaz PaHval' s Irofi Age 
83 Let us now take leave of the Countries, of the Half 
Moon . . and return . . into those of the Crosse. X756-7 tr. 
KeysleVs Trav. (1760) 1 1. 199 Constantine, in acknowledg- 
ment of his signal victory obtained by the cross, was bap- 
tized on this spot. 3832 Byron CA Har. i, xxxv, Red 
gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 1830 J. B. 
Waterbury Hymn, Soldiers of the Gross?, arise. 389a 
Q. Rev. Jan. 61 A Sufi . . is, by profession, tolerant or even 
sympathetic in the presence of the Cross, 

fiH' The crucifixion and death of Christ as the 
culmination of His redemptive mission, and the 
central fact of the Christian religion ; the atonement 
wrought on the cross, 

<73380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 45 By J>yn holy crois bu hast 
ajen bou3t b® world. 338a — i Cor, i. 18 For the word 
of the cros is folye sothli to men perischinge.^ 1549 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion . . Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1603 Const. ^ Canons Eccles. No. 30. 
16x3 Bible i Cor. i. 18 The preaching of the Crosse. 3782 
Cowfer Progr. Err, 622 The Cross once seen is death^ to 
every vice. 1845 G. A. Poole Churches iv. 27 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule and hope of the world. 
1893 T. Mozley The Son xxxvii. 23a Rome, which insists 
more on the cross than on the divine character, the divine 
life, and the divine teaching. 
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CBOSS, 


10. A trial or affliction viewed in its Christian 
aspect, to be borne for Christ's sake with Christian 
patience ; often in phr. to bear^ take one s cross, 
with reference to Matt. x. 58 , xvi. 24 , etc. 

1382s WycuF Matt, x. 38 He that takith nat his crosse, and 
sueth me, is not worthi of me. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
Man Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 310 Mark what a cross God 
.suffered to fall on the neck of his elect Jacob. 1530 Crowley 
La$t Trump 62 Though thou should est perishe for fode, 
yet beare thou thy crosse patientlie. 1644-3 Direct. PubL 
Prayer in Scobell Acts f Ord. (1658) i. li. 79 To pray for. . 
the sanctified use of blessings and crosses. 1^9 Pen n {title). 
No Cross no Crown ; a Discourse shewing, .that the., daily 
bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the alone way to the rest and 
kingdom of God. 1779 Gowper Olney Hymns xxviii, We 
iearn our lighter cross to bear. 

b. in a general sense : A trouble, vexation, an- 
noyance ; misfortune, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influence of the verb) Anything that thwarts 
or crosses. Cf, sense 27 . 

*573 Tusser H usb. (1878) 17 To banish house of blausphemie, 
least crosses crosse vnluckelie. 1580 Sidney (J.), Wishing 
unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, whenso- 
ever I should love. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 120 
Crosses, after the nature of the Cockatrice, die if they be 
foreseene. 1649 — Cases Consc. ( 1650) 224 Camillus . . wished 
some great crosse might befall Rome for the tempering of 
so high a felicity. 1^3 Mem. Cnt, Teckely iv. 10 If it has 
met with some Crosses of Fortune, it is not in a danger for 
all that to be overthrown. 17x2 Arbuthnot yokn Bull iii. 
X, After all his losses and crosses. 1833 C. Bronte Villette 
xxxvii, Doubtless they knew crosses, disappointments, diffi- 
culties. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin* sEste iii. (1874) 19 
Her usual crosses had been but light ones, which she scolded 
or talked away. 

II. Any figure or object of this shape. 

11. Any object, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the instrument of crucifixion, i.e. of two bars or 
lines crossing each other, used as a sign, ornament, 
etc. f Cross in the hands : a finger-post. 

For the various kinds of crosses, see sense 18. 

c 1400 Lan/rccnc's Cirurg. 294 Wi> an hoot iren make a 
cros upon jse middil of )?« passioun as depe as \je deed fleisch 
is. 1347 Vicaty’s A nat. (1888) App. iii. 16 1 Euerye howse- 
holder. .whych. .hath bein vysyted with the plage, .shall 
cause to be fyxed . . a certain Crosse of saynt Anthonye 
devysed for that purpose, etc. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640X 
45 Kaynebowes . . crosses, and divers lights . . by divers refrac- 
tions and reflections of beames. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 494 
They make a little Cross of a Quill. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
24 X5ec., The body of the Church formes a Crosse. 1762 
Foote Orator i, A cross in the hands, with letters to direct 
you on your road. 1771 — Maid of B. i, Pushing forth his 
fingers like across in the hands to point out the different 
roads on a common. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) 

I. 296, 4 petals, forming a cross. 1828 Jane Seaton ix. 
(ed. 2) 61 tier only ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 
lian Cross attached to it. 

b. A similar mark or sign of small size used to 
mark a passage in a book, etc. ; a mark made, in 
place of his signature, by one who cannot write. 

In the latter case originally belonging to 4. 

r'X39t Chaucer Astral, i. § $ The whiche lyne, from a 
lityl croys + in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 36 Now will 
I make a crosse on this gate. 1388 J. Mellis Brief e Imtr. 
F ij b, In the margent . . yee shall set a crosse 4 which sig- 
nifieth the error to rectify in the proper place. 1687 w. 
Sherwin in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 225 Charnock. . 
crossed all their names. They., struck off their crosses. 
1833 Lytton My Novel v. ix, He sate, .with his steel-pen in 
his hand, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 
there. 

c. A natural cross-shaped marking. 

1824 Bewick HUt. Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 239 It has the 
Mule-cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals. 
1835 Wood Anim. Life (ed. 2) 420 There is also a black 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two forming a cross. 

12. A constellation within the Antarctic Circle, 
in which four bright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a cross ; more fully Southern 
Cross. 

*555 Eden Decades 239 The starres cauled the Crosse, are 
seene very hyghe. Ibid. 253. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. 
xix. (ed. 7) 473 There are lately found out . . foure other Images 
towards the South Pole, aS the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
Triangle. *671 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Fey. 
( 1711 ) 48 A smaU black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in. X700 S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. Ind. 333 We saw 
again the Northern Star to our great Joy ; till then we had 
only the Southern Cross in sight. 18^ Lockver Heavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern cross— the pole-star of the South. 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-room Ball , Eng. Flag ix. Where 
the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 

13. Formerly in Scotland : A signal (app. orig. 
a cross formed of two sticks charred and dipped in 
blood) sent through the district to summon the in- 
habitants : see Crostarie, Fire or Fiery Cross. 

1613 Act Bailiary in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 458 (Jam.) 
Ilk house and family shall carefully and diligently direct the 
corss. .to his next neighbours, with ane sufficient bearer, for 
admonishing the people . . to conveen. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, (1871) I. V. 269 The mysterious cross of yewi 
first set on fire, and then quenched in the blood of a goat, 
was sent forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
to sixty. 

14. A part of an anchor, hinge, or other object, 
which occupies a position transverse to the main 
part, f b. The cross-piece dividing the blade of 
a sword, etc. from the hilt, and serving as a guard 
to the hand; the cross-guard. Ohs. 


1470-83 Malory A riftur ix:. xxxix, Kynge Marke . . 
kneled adoune and made his othe vpon the crosse of the 
suerd. Caxton Jason, 102 b, His swerde .. into 

the paunche of the dragon up to the crosse, 1390 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 4 Short arming Daggers of con- 
venient forme and substance, without hilts, or with little 
short crosses. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 18 When the 
Joint . . on the Tail, is pind in the Joint . . in the Cross, the 
whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 1709 Land. Gaz, 
No. 4570/4 Lost, .a piece of Anchor, bebg the Cross and a 
peice of the Shank. 

1 16. The transept or cross aisle of a cruciform 
church. Obs. 

1638 Dugdale St. Pauls 160 And afterwards bestowed 
four thousands pounds in repairing of the South Cross. 
1703 Lorui. Gaz. No. 3804/2 The House of Commons were 
seated, .in the North Cross of the Abbey. 

16. A surveyor’s instrument ; a Cross-staff. 

1669 SruRMY Mariner's Mag, n. xiii. 81 Taking off one 

of the Crosses, and setting the Staff again. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 11. 56 The cross consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, on a staff having a sharp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 

17. Horse-breaking. A ‘dumb jockey’ shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back of a 
young horse, and having the reins of the snaffle 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry his head 
properly. 

1833 Reg, Instr, Cavalry i. 74 In order to bring the horse 
to . .carry his head properly. . the cross may be used. 

III. In Heraldry, Insignia of Knighthood, 
Numismatics, etc. 

18. Her., etc. A conventional representation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two crossing bars, used as an ordinary or 
chai-ge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc. 

Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them being used as religious symbols ; the chief forms are 
Greek cross, an upright cross with limbs of equal length ; 
Latin cross, in which the lower limb is longer than the 
others ; St. Andrew’s cross, or cross saltier, a cross 
shaped like the letter X; cross of St. Anthony or Tau 
cross, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter T* Developments of these are the 
cross patde or form^e, in which the limbs are very narrow 
where they are conjoined, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square ; Maltese cross, cross of Malta 
or cross of eight points, a modification of the preceding, 
in which the extremity of each limb is indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a cross with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield ; cross of chains, 
a cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet ; 
cross ot four leaves : see Quatrefoil ; cross of Jeru- 
salem, a cross having each arm capped by a cross-bar ; 
cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses ; cross of St. An. 
drew : see above ; spec, the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a blue ground ; cross of St. George, the Greek cross, 
red on a white ground, as used on the English flag ; cross 
of St. James, a Latin cross figured as a sword ; cross of 
St. Julian, a saltier cross having the arms crossed ; cross 
of St. Patrick, the saltier cross of Ireland, red on a white 
ground; cross of Toulouse, a Maltese cross with a 
point projecting from each indentation ; Buddhist cross, 
the gammadion or fylfot, capital cross, a Greek 
cross having each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital ; capuchin cross, a cross having each 
arm terminated by a ball or disc ; Ansall c.. Cabled c., 
cross Bezanty, Flory, etc. : see these words. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biij b, Cros fixyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettis and^ Cros flory. Ibid. C j a, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in armys. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry iv. i. (1660' 270 Called a Crosse- A vellane, 
from the resemblance it hath of a Philbert Nut. 1615 
Crooke Body op Man 350 [They] doe mutually intersect 
theraselues in the manner of a Saint Andrewes crosse, or 
this letter X. 1654 Ord. in Scobell Acts ^ Ord. u. ix. (1658) 
294 The Arms of Scotland, viz. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. ^40/2 A Flag 
with St. George’s Cross was displaied on the Tower. X797 
Holcroft Siolberg's Trav. (ed, 2) II. xlvi. 114 The long 
cross . . has been called the Latin cross. 1844 F. A. Paley 
Church Restorers 15 A cross pattde between four lions com- 
batant. X882 CussANS Her. iv. 59 No Ordinary is subject 
to so many modifications of form as the Cross. Ibid, 60 
Gwillim mentions thirty-nine different Crosses . . and Rob- 
son no less than two-hundred and twenty-two. 

b. Per or in cross (Her.) : in the form or figure 
of a cross. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1579) 78 He beareth party per 
Crosse wauey Sable, and Argent. 1372 Bossewell Armorie 

II. 37 b, Verte, fiue fermaulx in, Crosse. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry v.i. (16x1)238 He beareth parted per Crosse Gules 
and Argent. 

19. A figure of the cross used as the ensign of a 
religious order of knights, as the Knights of Malta ; 
hence widely adopted as a decoration in many 
orders of knighthood ; also, a wearer of such a cross. 

Grand (-f* GreaU Cross : a decoration of the highest class 
of such an order, or the person wearing it. Victoria Cross : 
a British decoration for members of the Army and Navy, 
instituted Feb, sth, 1856, as a reward for personal valour. 

x6si Evelyn Diary 7 S^t., Crosses of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, Ibid., The Chevalier Paul . . his Malta Cross 
was esteem’d at xo,ooo crounes. X796 Morse Amer, Geog. 
11. 444 Out of the 16 great crosses, the great master [of 
Knights of St. John] is elected. ^ 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 261 This prince had set his heart on some childish 
distinction , a title or a cross. 1887 Daily N m/s x6 July 5/3 
He is a Grand Cross of St. Vladimir. xB8g Whitaker s 
Aim. 97 The Most Honourable Order of the Bath, .Military 
Knights Grand Cross, Ibid, 98 Civil Knights Grand Cross 
. .Honorary Knights Grand Cross. 

T 20. Numism. The figure of a cross stamped 


upon one side of a coin; hence, a coin l>earing 
this* representation ; a coin generally. Obs. 

R. Brunne Chron. nZto) 239 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. .pe kynges side salle be 
jje hede &: his name writen. jpe croyce side what cite it was 
m coyned & smyten. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 685 
Thefeende, men seyne, may hoppe in apouche,Whan that 
no crosse therein may appeare. 1330 Palsgr. 211/1, Crosse 
of coyne, la croix dune piece d' argent. 1394 Nashe 
UnfoH. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 34 His purse was. . I thinke 
verily a puritane, for it kept it selfe from anie pollution o! 
crosses. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman i. i. Wks. 1874 V, 
281 He play the Franck gamester. .1 will not leave my selfe 
one Crosse to blesse me. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant i. ii, 
I have not a cross at present. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi. 
She has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the 
cross of her money. Ibid., To come and take up an honest 
house, without cross or coin to bless yourself with. X797 
Sporting Mag. IX. 312 Neither a bun to put in their belly, 
nor a cross to put in their pockets. 

21. Cross and (or) pile [F. croix et {pti) pile\. 
a. The obverse and (or) reverse side of a coin ; 
head or tail ; hence sometimes standing for : a 
coin, money, arch. 

X393 [see Crouch 1384 R. ScoTl>Mr<w. Witclwr.xxn. 

XXX. 277 How to know whether one cast crosse or pile by 
the ringing. 1618 Fletcher Chances v. ii, Compel'd with 
crosse and pile to run of errands. 1698 Sidney Disc. Govt. 
iii. § 30(1704) 362 He had neither cross nor pile, 1718 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. xvi. § 16 If an equal 
Number of Pieces of Money were thrown up into the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile, .would be equal. 
<2x856 Longf, Friar Lubin ii, To mingle.. The goods of 
others with his own. And leave you without cross or pile. 

1 fiS' sides of anything ; one thing 

and its opposite. Obs. 

CX4SO Pol, Poems (1859) II. 240 Crosse and pyle standen 
in balaunce; Trowthe and resoun be no thynge stronge. 
a 1613 Overbury Countrey Netues Wks. (1856) 175 

That good and ill is the crosse and pile in the ayme of life. 
X663 Cowley Cut, Colman St. v, I knew well enough 'twas 
you ; what did you think I knew not Cross from Pile? 

t e. ‘ Head or tail i. e. ‘ tossing up ’ to decide 
a stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a coin 
which falls uppermost ; ‘ pitch and toss ’ ; Jig. a 
matter of mere chance, a ‘ toss-up ’. (Usually with. 
cast, throw, toss.) Obs. 

[a 1327 Wardrobe Rolls Edw. IliAntiq. Repository II. 
58), Itempaie illoq a Henri Barber le Roi pour Den"* qu il a 
presta au Roi pur Jewer a cros^ a Pil de Donn y f.] 1397 
xsi Pt. Return fr. Pametss. 11. i. 768 Schoolmaister, cross 
or pile nowe for 4 counters? £’1643 Vox Turiuris 23 They 
had a Custome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to 
. . cast crosse and pile. 1673 Wycherley Love in a Wood 

III. ii, I’ll throw up cross or pile who shall ask her. 1683 
Answ. to Dk. Buckhm. on Liberty of Consc. 36 Thirdly, 
whether it be not Cross and Pile^ whether a man who may 
be of any and of all Religions, will be of any, or of none at 
all ? X709 Steele Tatler No. 39 F 48 There will be no fear of 
foul Play, if they throw up Cross or Pile who should be 
shot. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. IV. 227 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a toss of cross and pile, 
t d. Jig. Pitch and toss. Obs. 

1S7X Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 134 Safer to sit, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider. 

fe. advb.pkr. By mere chance. Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hesper , Crosse and Pile, Faxre and foule 
days trip crosse and pile ; the faire Far lessein number then 
our foule dayes are. ax’jxa W. Poems, Stumbling 
Block so The sceptics hypothetic cause. .That cross or pile 
re fin'd the chaos. 

IV. Senses derived from Cross a., v., adv. 

f22. A crossing or crossed position : hence the 
advb. phrase, on cross, o cross, a trrm = crossed, 
crossing, crosswise : see Across, Cross adv. Obs. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 21693 (Cott.) He heild his hend on 
croice {Edin. MSS. o croice], issi Recorde Paikw. 
Knowl. i. xxviii, From those ij prickes erect two perpen- 
diculars, which muste needes meet in crosse. 1335 Eden 
Decades 351 They [.stars of the S. Cross] are not ryght 
a croise in the mooneth of Nouember. 1642 Disput. betw. 
Devill 4* Pope (Brand), A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse. 1639 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 54 The King 
. .stood not with his arras a crosse. 

h. On the cross', diagonally, obliquely across 
the texture, on the bias. (Cf. Bias 

1887 [Baring-Gould] Golden Feather iv. 9 The piece of 
carnation velvet cut on the cross for trimming Jessamy’s 
bonnet. ' ' ■ 

t 23. Cross-measurement. Obs. rare. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. S,- Commonw. 132 The Crosse 
of London is every way longer, than any you make in 
Paris. .By this word Crosse, I meane,from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Shoreditch, South and North ; and from 
Westminster to Whitechapell West and Ea.st. 

24;. The point where two lines or paths cross 
each other ; a crossing, cross-way. 

1346 Bp. Gardiner Decl. Art, Joye xv, I. do the offyee 
of an hande, at a crosse, to saye thus is the ryght waye. 
1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. II. xii. 287 To drive 
two vessels at the cross ot a track into collision. 

26. Electr. The accidental contact of two lines 
or circuits so that a portion of the electric current 
is diverted or crosses from one to the other. 

1870 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel. v. (1872) 63 The effects of 
weather crosses usually manifest themselves upon the 
occurrence of a shower. 

26. The writing or marking by which a cheque 
is crossed. 

1876 Ann. Reg. [51 The cross on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability. 
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•/. 27. fig, A crossing: or tliwarting : cf. also lo b.' 

X5951 Shaks.' Much Ad& 11. . ii, 4 Any barre» .any crosse> 
-any impediment, will be medidnable to me . . How canst 
thou crosse this marriage? x6ai-si Burton Amii. Mel. i. 
iiL I. ii, 187 If crossed, that cross, etc. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens IV. xix. vii. 40 Anne was suffering from a crc»s in 
loTe. 

28. An intermixture of breeds or races in the 
prodnetion of an animal ; an instance of cross- 
fertilization in plants. 

Pennant Zool , (lyiSS) 1 . 18 Improved by a cross with 
the foreign kind. 1819 oyrqn Tuan i, Iviii, This heathenish 
cross restored the breed again. 1839 Alt Year RomtA No, 
29. 58 The BakewelL .sheep, .is. .a creature from a series of 
Judicious crosses of divers long-woolled breeds, , 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, due 
to crossing, 

1760 Phil. Tmm. LI. 834 bird .. is an accidental 
cross, as we sportsmen term it, between a pheasant and 
turkey. 1834 Medwin Angler^ in Wales I. ^53 Ihiis little 
feather-legged bantam, .is certainly a cross from the grouse. 
x86& PerlMMye y^rnl, xB June, The large stock of black 
cattle and crosses. 1871 Naphevs Prez/. ^ Cure Mis. 1. i. 
47 The mulatto, a cross between it [the black race] and the 
white race.' 

C. fig. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristics of two different individuals ; something 
intermediate in character between two things. 

c jTgfi Miss Cranstoun in Lockhart Scoll vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet— something of a cross I 
think between Burns and Gray, iSg® R. S. Surtees 

Tourxxii. iia [He] was across between a military dandy 
and a squire, 1891 Freeman Sh. French Trav. 125 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang. That which is not fair and * square’ ; 
dishonest or fraudulent practices. 

A cross : a contest or match lost by collusory arrange- 
ment between the principals; a swindle. Oft the cross: in 
a dishonest, fraudu lent manner ; io he or go on ike cress : ^ to 
be a thief, live by stealing. To shake ihe cross: to give 
up thieving. 

i8isj. H. Vaux Flask Diet, y Cfoss, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called tkecrosSi in opposition to the 
square. .Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said to have been got upon the cross. 1829 Chron. in Ann, 
Reg. ai/i It was^ decided that it should be a decided 
* cross *. — ^That is, it was decided beforehand that the match 
was to be lost, *848 Thackeray Van. Fair Iv, A conver- 
sation, .about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was acros.s. i 85 t H. Kingsusy 
Ravenshoe lx, The young woman, .may be on the cross. 
1878 Tinsley* s Mag. XX III. 300 Never to act on the 
^uare, hut invari^ly on the cross. *889 Boldrewood 
'Rohhefy under A rms xii. (iSgo) 8$ It*s the hardest earned 
money of all, that’s got on the cross. 

■ Y. Elliptical uses. 

•f SO. Short for CbosstSail, a square-sail. Oh. 

15x3 Douglas rv. viii, 21 Marynaris glaid layis 

thair schippis onder cros. IHd. v. xiv. 3 Pleis heich the 
cros. 

81. Irish Hist. -Cross-land. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 107 The King^s writ 
did not run in those counties, .but only in the church-lands 
lying within the same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in the King made a sheriff : and^ so, in each of these 
counties palatine there were two sheriffs, one of the Liberty, 
and another of the Cross. 1879 O’Flanagan Munster 
Cirettit 3 They could hear and determine all complaints 
throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 
liberties of Tipperary and Kerry. 

YI. Cottth. See Cross- L below. 

Cross (kr^s), V. Pa, t. and pple. crossed, 
crost (kr^st). [f. Cross sh. ; cf. also Ckoisb w., 
and F, croiser., Ger. krmzeni\ 
fl. tram. To crucify. Ohs. 

<rx34o Cursor M. 24354 t,*Fairf.) [He] |>at crossed was, was 
e 1 pi care. ^1440 Gesta. Rein, lii, 232 (Harl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside. <71550 Cbeke 
Matt, xx\n, 2 of man schal bedeliverd to be crossed, 

/hid. xxvii. 30 Yei, .car led him awai to be crossed. 

2. To make the sign of the cross upon or over. 
<1x430 Pilgr. Ly/Mankode i. xi. frSdpl 8 Thilke shal also 
crosse thee, c 1440 Capgeave Life Si, Katk. iv, X318 The 
inayde. .crossed hir hed, hir mowth and hir brest. 1547 
Boorde Bre-v. Health 4,1.. weke of faith and afeard, crossed 
myselfe. iS4S'~gJ?^. Com. Prayer^ Confirniacion,Tl\ionXho 
Bushop shall crosse them in the forehead. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
Char, Veriues ^ V. n. 87 This man dares not stirre foorth 
till his hrest be crossed, mid his face sprinckled. 1719 De 
Y os Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 121 They crossed it, and blessed 
it. 1827 0 . W. Roberts Narr. Voy. Cenir.Am&r, 22S He 
crossed himself, and expressed much surprise. XS67 
Whittier Tent on Beach, Brother of Mercy 73 TTie pale 
monk cro,ssed His brow. 

b. To cross a forHme-telleF s hand with silver : 
to describe crossing lines on her baud with a silver 
coin given by tlie consul ter: hence to give money to. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 f r An honesit Dairy-maid 
who crosses their Hands with a Piece of Silver every 
Summer. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. x. 1821 Clare VUL 
Minsir. 1 . 54 Crossing their hands with coin. -How quak'd 
the young to hear what things they knew. 1838 D. Jerrold 
Men of Char. I. 137 Every domestic, .had crossed her [the 
fortuue-telleris] hand and looked on future life. 

■f 3. To mark with a cross in sign of a vow ; esp. 
of the vow to wrest the Holy Land from the 
Saracens ;/i='CEOIsD ' 2 . 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xvi, Whan one of the grete barons 
was croysed so bn his sholdre. .alle the pqple of the centre 
that were also crossyd cam tohym, and chees hym for theyr 
captayne. xs- . Cmr de L, E131 (from a printed copy) For 
he is crossed a pilgrim. x6xo Bp. Carleton lurisd 210 The 
Souldiers which were crossed for the holy warres. 


4, To cmicel by markiiig with a cross or by draw- 
ing lines across *; to strike out, erase. <fit, andjff^,) 
Const off, out 

[Cf. 147a Paston Lett, No. 696 III. 47.] 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 84 To Crosse, oattcellare, c z$xsF'^^^niari in HazL 
Dodsley 1 . 136 , 1 cross out all this. <7 1600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr. r, i, Heres my Bill, I pray see me crOst. X614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat, 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed. 
1628 W. Pemble. Worthy Rec, Lord’s Supper 43 To have 
gotten the debt-book crossed. 1813 Southey Ballads, 
March to Moscow 8 And Krosnoff he cross’d them off. 
x8s8 Hawthorne Fr, ^ It. frnls. I. X51 Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen. 

b. IJn College usage ; see quots. 

X575 in WJ H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford gBo Every 
suche person, .shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have hys hedd crossed heai-e. xSzs C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. Spy 1 . 156 , 1 move that we have hiin crossed in the 
buttery. 1865 C&mk. Mag. Feb. 228 There is a very absurd 
punishment termed ‘ crossing a man at the buttery which 
means that a X is set against his name to prohibit the 
butler from serving him. 1884 Weekly Reg. 18 Oct 503/2 
If you did not go he ‘crossed’ you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

6 . To lay (a thing) across or athwart another ; 
to set (things) across each other ; to place cross- 
wise. 

To cross swords : to engage in fighting with swords ; also 
jdg, t To cross legs or shins (i. e. in wrestling ; hence 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 471 He. . layd hym- 
selfe doun on a bed wjuh his legges crossed. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531; 259 b. Whan he casteth the stole 
aboute his necke, and crosseth it before his brest. 1581 
Stywarb Mari. JDiscipl. ii. no If your battaile be assaked 
with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 1645 Bp. 

Remedy Discontents 148 ’We must meet with rubs; 
and perhaps crosse shinnes, and take fals too. 1653 E. 
Chivenhalb Cath. Hist. 476 He bath crossed legs with 
himself, and given himself the fall. 1751 R. Paltock P. 
Wilkins xii, Thus I proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together,^ till the whole roof was . .strong. x8x6 
Scott Old Mori, xvi. Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. vi. His arms 
crossed behind him. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew 
viii, They rarely met without <arossing swords on one 
matter if not another. 

b. Naut To set in position across the mast ; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square-rigged vessel. Cf. Cross- sail. 

1393 Gower Cotif. L 81 And fork kei wenten into schipe 
And crossen seil and made hem 3are Anon as |x>gh j?ei 
wolden fare. <7x530 Ld, Berners vi rif/z. Lyi. Bryi. (1814) 
250 A fayre ryuer, wherein were manye shyppe.s, some 
vnder sayle, and some redye cros.sed. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman’s Gram. ix. 38 Cro.sse your yards. X840 Dana 
Before the Mast v. (1854) 22 The wind having become 
light, we crossed our royM and skysail yards. 

6 . Of things ; To lie or pass across ; to intersect. 

c X39X Chaucer Asirol. 1. § 5 Over-thwart thi.s. .lyne, ther 

crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
149 Set another Boai-d..so that.. they cross one another. 
1774 Goldsm, Hist <1776) II. 148. The rays.. must 
cross each other in the central point, 1840 Lardner Geont. 
65 The point X, where they [lines] cross each other. 
lo.mtr. 

1697 [see Crossing fpl, a.}. 18^ Ouseley Counter p. vi. 
30 It is allowable to let the parts cross, so that the 
upper part should be below the lower part for a note or 
two. Mod. At the spot where two roads cross. 

e. Irons. To sit across, bestride (a horse, etc.). 
coUoq. 

1760 R. Heber Horse Matches ix. 31 III bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab. 1781 Cowper Retirement 467 To crosshis 
ambling pony day by day. 1835 Sir G. Stephen Search, of 
Horse i. 7 The ‘sweetest little park horse that ever was 
eros.sed’. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay (1883) I. 123 He 
seldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. 

7. To draw a line across (another line or sur- 
face) ; to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a letti r). 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 324 Then cross this Line at 
right Angle.s with the Line CF. X797 Bewick Brit Birds 
(1847) L 65 With spots of white, crossed vrith zigzag lines. 
1849 Thackeray in Scribn. Mag I. 557/1, I have.. crossed 
the tls and clotted the i’s. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett II. X15 
A letter. . two little sheets all cros.sed 1 

b. Harming. To cross-plough; also inlr. To 
admit of being crossed-ploughed. 

xqq^HMl Advertiser Feb. 1/4X110 strong lands ..are 
much chilled . . and will cro.ss badly . . for want of dry winds. 
1839 frtiL R, Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 213 , 1 have broken up 20X 
acres, and have crossed 128 acres. 1864 Ihid. XXV, 11. 298 
In the month of May I cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twelve inche.s. 

O. Bonking. To cross a cheque ; to write across 
the face the name of a banking company, or simply 
the words Co ’, between two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alone it may be paid. 

The crossing of cheques originated at the Clearing House, 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
across it to facilitate the work of the clearing-house clerks. 
See Exchequer Reports (1S53) 1 - 4^2!. 

1834 Barnewell & Adolphus Reports IV. 732 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin 
Co. a cheque so crossed, if presenteij by any person but 
thehankerwho.se name is written across, is not paid with- 
out further enquiry- 18$$ Ann. Re^. 192 He. .requested 
that he would cash it [a cheque] for him, as it was crossed. 
x 856 Crump Banking Hi. 83 Should the cheque he delivered 
to the payee, it is a good plan to ask for his banker’s name, 
and cross it. 

8 . To pass over a line, boundary, river, channel. 
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etc. ; to pass from one side to the other of any space, 
a. irons, " ■■ ■■ 

-.1583 Foxe. X, M, 2136/a -Intendyng.. .to have 
crossed the seas into Fraunce. isgx^i-iAKS. 'J wo Gent 1. i, 
22 How yong I'-eander crost the Hellespont. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 920 Np harrow frith He had to cross. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No- 48 f 4 They crossed Cornhill together, i860 
Tyndall i. iil 27 Our aim being to cross the 

mountains. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiii. 196 White clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. Mod. After crossing 
the Equator, the ship was becalmed. 

b. intr. Also with (In early use said of 

hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 
own track.) 

i486 Si. Allans E ijb, When ye hunt at the Roo 
.. He crosses and tresones yowre howndys byfoore. 
1530 Palsgr. 502/1, I crosse over the waye. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 10, 1 . .was embark’d to crosse to Burgundy. 
163a Lithoow Trew. ix. {xSBd} 384 Crossing over in a Boat 
to the Town of Putzolo. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 63 f 7, 1 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 559 The only ford by which the travellers, 
could cross. 1883 in Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket] now crossed over to the other end. 
e. causal. To carry across. 

1804 Monson in Owen Wellesleys Desp. 525 Finding the 
river fordable, I began to cross my baggage. i88a H. S. 
Holland Logic 4* Life (1S831 14 It shifts and moves and 
crosses them from place to place. 

9. Of things : To extend across from side to side. 

1577 1 ^' Googe Heresbach’s Hush. iv. (1586^ 171b, They 

must have warme Houses, as your Pigions have, crossed 
through with small Pearches. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows 
IV. XV, 399 The maine Sumniier which crossed the garret. 
1332 Stat, 2 if 3 Wm. IV, c. 64 Sched. O. 48 The said rail- 
road, .crosses a small stream. 

b, intr. 

*61:3-39 I, Jones in Leoni Palladio’s Archil. (1742) II. 43 
A Wall that crosses from the said Wall to the Cornice, 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxxiv. 137 Canals .. ctoss- 
ing through the length and bredith of the City. 

10. To meet and pass; to pass (each other) in 
opposite directions ; to meet in passing. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. i, She was crossed upon the 
stairs by Mr. Harrel, who passed her [etc.]. 1822 Lamb 

Elia Set. i. Dream Children, Now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 Lowell Jml. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 185 Swallows swam in and out 
with level wings, or crossed each other. 

b. Of two letters or messengers; To pass each 
other on their way between two persons, who have 
written to each other at the same time, irons, and 
inir. 

*793 Twining Recreat 4* Stud, (18S2) 173, I am always, 
angry at this crossing of letters. 1819 Miss Mitfohd in 
L’EstrangeZ.//k II. iii. 71 Our letters always cros.s, my dear 
Sir William. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eug. 11 . 530 This paper 
on its way to Whitehall crossed the me.ssenger who brought 
to Portsmouth the order. x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 19 
A letter from me would have crossed yours, .on the road. 

11. To meet or face in one’s way ; esp. to meet 
adversely ; to encounter, arch. 

1598 Grenkwey Tacitus’ Ann. in. ix. 77 The legions; 

, . which Visellius, and C. Silius, had .set to crosse them, 
droue them backe, 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 127 Ik crosse 
it, though it blast me. 1628 Earle Microcosm., A Sharks 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun him ..and he is neuer crost in his 
way, if there be but a lane to escape him. 1631 E. Pelham 
Gods Power Pf Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Church.) I "V. 821/2 
Tbo’ cross’d sometimes with contrary Wind.s homeward 
hound. 1797 Mrs, Radcliffe Italian i. He was gone 
before I could cross him. 1813 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. 

fig. x58t Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (18S7) 134 There be 
two great doubtes which crosse me. 

b. To come across (see Come v. 37 ), to meet 
with, to come upon in one’s way. rare. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Retreat 19 If the Plound chance to 
cro-ss them, Sport may be had. But no Rule can be pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 1S57 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few .sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
‘ paternal government 

12l. To cross the path of {any om')\ to meet him 
in his way, to come in the way of; often implying 
obstruction or thwarting ; also, to pass across his 
path in front of him. To cross the hows of {a 
ship) : to pass across her path immediately in 
front of her. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Vertues if- V. n. 88 This man.. if 
but an hare cros.se him the way, he returnes. 1818 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk,, Leg. Sleepy Hollow {xBL'pii 426 He would 
have passed a pleasant life, .if his path had not been crossed 
. .by a woman. 1841 De Cpsixzwi Land. Remin. vi. Wks. 
i8go III. 182 Suppose them insolently to beard you in 
public haunts, to cross your path continually. 1883 Law 
Times Rep. XLIX. 332X116 Margaret, .attempted to cross 
the hows of the Clan Sinclair. . 1892 R. Boldrewood 
Ne^fermore III. xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
peril.' , , ' 

13. To cross one’s mind, etc. (rarely to cross one) ’. 
to occur suddenly or momentarily to one, as if 
flashed across the mind. 

1768 Sterne Sent Joum., The good old monk 

was within six paces of us, as the idea of him cross’d my 
mind. 1818 Scott Hrt Midi, xxvii, No notion, therefore, 
of impropriety crossed her imagination. 1834 Medwin 
A ngler in Wales L 258 Such an idea never cros.sed one of 
our minds. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, li, A misgiving, 
crossed me that Wemraick would be instantly dismissed. 
14'. fig. To thwart, oppose, go counter to. 

<;iS35 J. Rogers in Foxe vi. ^ M. (1846) VI. 608 He but 
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cliasteneth liis dearlings and crosseth them for a small 
while, .as all fathers do with their children. 1588 J. Udall 
Demonsir. Disci/. tArb.) 7a He that loueth Christ, cannot 
Crosse the couree of the Gospel, 1631 Gouge God's Arrcdos 
IV. X. 38S It is . . better that onr .purpo.se and desire be 
crossed. 5673 Temple Jrolami Whs. 1731 I. 113 Without 
cro-ssing any Intere.st of Trade in England. 171X Steele 
S/ect. No. 2 F I He was crossed in Love. 172a De Foe 
Melig'. CoMrlsk. i. i. (X840) 10 He will never cross her in 
small Matters. 1S48 Macaulay Hist. Eng^. ll. 255 He 
therefore determined to cross those designs. 1876 F. E. ' 
Trollope Chmvfting Fellozo 1 . xi. 149, I never cross her, 
or talk to her much when she is not feeling well. 

fb. To bar, debar, preclude Ohs. rare. 
f593 Shake. 3 Hen-. V/ in. ii. 127 To cros.se me from the 
Golden time I looke for. « 1630 W. BviAi>FORX> Piymordk 
plant. (1856) 329 He in y* end crost this petition from 
taking any further effect e in this kind. 

f c. To contradict, contravene, traverse (a 
sentences statement, etc.). 

1589 Greene i 42 When I alledged faith, 

she crost me with jEneas. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
848 They, .will be crossing every thing that is spoken. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 3867 V. 55 One divine sentence 
cannot cross and rescind another. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. 
HI. Ixviii. 4 A sort of Doves. .Who cross the Proverb, and 
abound with_GaII. 170Z Charlett Let, in Pepys* J)iary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel so easy, as to cross a sentence 
of Lord Burgbley’s [to the contrary]. 

1 16. hitr. To cross with : to go counter to. Ohs. 

A 1586 Sidney (J.i, Men’s actions do n,ot always cross with 
reason. ^1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 150 Yet 
that crosseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather. 
a i 66 z Heylyn Life Laud (1668) 156 When it seemed . . to 
qro-ss with the Puritan Interest. 

f b. To cross tt/on (or on) : (a) to oppose, go 
counter to ; (h) to come across, come upon. Ohs. 

/r 1678 Feltham Resolves, etc. (xjog) 552 So long as we 
cro.ss not upon Religion. 1701 Collier M. Aurel. (1726) 
246 He that crosses upon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction. 1748 Walpole Lett, to G. Montagn (1891) 
II. 121 In this search I have crossed upon another descent. 
1750 Chesterf. Lett. 1 1 , ccxx. 349 He is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. 3824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Mem. I. 25 note, One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman. 

16. trans. To cause to interbreed ; to modify (a 
race) by interbreeding ; to cross-fertilize (plants). 

1754 Warburton {1809) 174 As that people [the 

Jews] had no commerce with any other, there was a neces- 
sity of crossing the strain a.s much as possible. *774 
Goldsm. jVat. Hist. 11776) HI. 283 This variety seems 
formed by crossing the breed of such as are imported from 
various climates. i8oa A nn, Reg. 353 1 'he advantage which, 
has resulted from crossing the breed of cattle. 1831 Beck's 
Florist 142 Cross such flowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes. 1883 Stevenson Silver- 
ado Sg. tiS86) St A setter crossed with spaniel. 

ahsoL 1842 BisciioFF Woollen Mann/. II. 141 They have 
been generally crossing for bigger slieep, and. . have pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool. 

b. mtr. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or breeds, to interbreed. 

x8.. Coleridge (Webster), If two individuals of distinct 
racefe cross, a third is inv.ariably produced differing from 
either. 1845 Jrnl.R. Agric. Soc. VT. ii. 453 These [maresj 
do not cross well with the thorough*bred stallions. 

Cross (kr^s), a. [Originally an attrib. or ellip- 
tical use of Cross some participle (e. g. lyings 
passing, coming, etc.) being understood.] 

No clear line can be drawn between this and various uses 
of Cross- in combination, the employment of the hyphen 
being in many cases unfixed. See Cross- 4, 5, 9. 

1. Lying or situated athwart the main direction ; 
transverse ; passing from side to side. Also said fig. 
of things to which spatial relations are transferred. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum. xx. (1539) 4 ’’^ Built with two crosse 
chambers of stone. 1370 Act 13 El/z. c. it § 2 Vessels with 
cross Sails. 1583 Stanyhurst ii. fArb.) 66 Through 

crosse blynd allye we iumble. 1601 Shaks. jtnl. C, l iii. 50 
The crosse blew Lightning. 1719 De Foe Crusoe I. xv. 253 
Tying the string to the cross stick, Mrs. F. Sheridan 
■S'. Bidul/h HI. 25s The road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross one, was very had. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C. Barrg vi. 230 The cross roofs connecting them with 
the main building. 

fig, 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ni. viii, How many cross 
interests baffle the parties. 1848 MsulPoI. Econ. in. vii. 

§ I It is easier to ascertain, .the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 1^8 M. Pattison Acadern. Org. v. 146 Our 
position will not be confused by a cross issue. 

b. Passing or lying athwart each other ; cross- 
ing, intersecting. 

1602 Marston Ant 4- Mel. Induct., As crosse as a pair of 
tailors’ legs. «i6i9 Fotherby Atheom. ii. xi. § 2 (1622) 
313 They runne in crosse courses ; and yet doe not crosse 
one another, in their courses. Gloria 4- Harcissus i, 

84 To sit with his armes crosse, looking up at the heavens. 
a 1742 Bentley Q.), When they . . advance towards one 
another in direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross 
ones. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 34 This is generally 
performed by little cross etchings, one over another. 1830 
E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 231 The honorable badge 
of a Regimental Colour supported by two cross Swords. 
fig. 1^4 R. H. Sck. Recreat. 91 The second is called 
Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 

c. Of the wind: Blowing across the direct 
course, contrary. 

Sometimes with a blending of sense 4 : adverse. 

<ri6i7 Bayne On. E/k, (1658) 49 Every wind, even the 
Grossest shall help us to the haven. 1676 Teonge Diary 
11825) 19s The wind crosse and very high all these days. 
*725 De Foe Yoy. round World (1840) 25 Does the captain 


think. .l>ecause we have met with cross winds, we must | 
never meet with fair ones? 

fig. S678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 498 Scipio 
by a Cross Wind, being forc’d into the Power of his 
Enemie.^ X763 Johnson Lett, to G, Sirahan 14 July, My 
friendship is light enough to be blown away by the first 
cross blast. 

d. Of the sea : said when the waves run athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two sets of 
waves cross each other, owing to change of wind. 

1823 ScoRESBY yml. 373 A mountainous .sea, rendered 
awfully heavy and cross by the sudden changing of the 
wind. 186S Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 4/3 The terrific cross-sea 
constantly broke oyer her. 1867 Smyth Sailor'' s Word-bk., 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by the wind then blowing. 

t 2. Diagonally opposite in position (as in a 
quadrilateral). Obs. rare. Cf. Cross-cokner. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. v. 115 The progression 
of quadrupeds being performed per Diametrum, that is 
the crosse legs moving or resting together. 

8 . Contrary, opposite, opposed i/o each other, or 
to something specified). (Now rarely predicative.) 

1363 Calfhill Attsw. to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 72 , 1 am 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart proofs. 1603 
Fulbecke xst Pt. Parail. Introd. 5 There is nothing in it 
which to the Law of God is crosse or opposite. 1631 May 
tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes n. 220 Where they begin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men. 1646 E. F[isher] Mod, Divinity 24 As 
if he were reduced to. .straits . . by the crosse demands of 
hi.s severall attributes. ^ 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist 
(ed. 2) 171 Is this Election cross to that of the Calvinists? 
a 1787 Lowth Semi. 4- Rem. 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose. 1863 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. iv. 
{1868) 307 It is cross to our humanly selfi.sh habit. 

4. Of events, circumstances, or fortune ; Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting; contrary to one’s desire or 
liking ; unfavourable, untoward. 

1563 Calfhill Ansav. to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 113 For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among, 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ix. (1625^ 69 Frame 
your selfe to beare all other crosse matters. 1607DEKKER 
Norihiv. Hoe ii. Wks. 1873 III, 24 Such crosse fortune ! 
1676 Dryden Aurengz. m. 1078 With Fate so cross One 
must be h.appy by the other’s loss. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Angto-Lat 126 Wehad such cross weather. 1735 
De Foe Voy. routid World (1840) 302 We had but a cross 
voyage . . having contrary winds , . and sometimes bad 
weather.^ 1780 Mad D’Arblay Lett 14 Dec., Some., 
cross accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

6 . Of persons, their dispositions, actions, etc. ; 
t a. Given to opposition ; inclined to quarrel or dis- 
agree ; perverse, fro ward, contrarious. Ohs. or arch. 

1588 Shaks. Tit A. ii. iii. 53 Be crosse with him, and lie 
goe fetch thy Sonnes to backe thy quarrel. 1594 — Rzck, \ 
III, m. i. 126 My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke. 
1^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (16^8) 304 No man .. vnto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto bis enemies more crosse and 
contrarie. 1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T. Matt xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover \i. Wks. 1799 II. 73,1 hope you won’t go for to 
tell him. .Indeed, Sir, but I shall.. No, sister, I’m sure you 
won’t be so cros.s. 1831 C. L- Smith tr. Tasso iv. xxi. How 
vain are all thy judgments, and how cross. 

b- Ill-tempered, peevish, petulant ; in an irritable 
frame of mind, out of humour, vexed. {coUoq.). 

1639 T. B. Adfitzrahie Events ZM The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer m. i, 
If she gives me but a cross word. I'll leave her to-night. 
1711 Swift Jml. to Stella xy Nov., I just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed, .and was so cross I would not open 
it to tell you. 1771 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 
120 He is equally ugly and cross, 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
Prep. 1 1 . X, I have never had a cross word from him in my 
life. 183s Marryat 'fac. Faitkf, yiii, I can’t bear to be 
cross to him. i860 Sala Lady Chesterf. 43 The Grossest 
of old maids. 

c. Phr. As cross as two sticks (with play on 
sense i b). 

184a S. Lovf,r Handy Andy ii. 24 'The renowned O’Grady 
was according to her account as cross as two sticks. 1833 
Ld. Houghton in Life I. xi. 518 [He] has^ been as cross 
as two sticks at not having been asked to dinner at Court. 

6 . Involving interchange or reciprocal action. 

App. not used predicatively, and often hyphened as a case 

of combination (which is preferable^. 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. ii. iv. (158811^ 16.^ In some cases. - 
there may be a double (or crosse) restitution awarded, i6(S4 
Dryden Rival Ladies i. ii. For hapning both to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross Marriage. 
1876 Douse Grimnis Lazo xXxix. 81 The. .phenomenon of 
a cross-transfer of a foreign sound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign words. 

b. Book-keeping. Applied to accounts between 
two parties each, of which has claims upon the 
other ; also, to formal entiles transferring amounts 
I from one account to another, or made , on opposite 
sides of an account so as to neutralize each other, 
(Here also cross- is more usually hyphened.) 

1893 Gladstone Sp. in Farliaznent 12 Feb., We hope to 
escape cross accounts and ^ cross payments on revenue 
accounts [i. e. between Imperial and Irish revenue], 

7. Of animals and plants : Cross-bred ; hybrid. 
1886 York Herald 7 Aug. 1/3 Sale of Cross Lambs. 1889 

Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 * Clearskins’ 
and * cross * beasts, 

8 . slang. Dishonest; dishonestly come by. (Op- 
posed to square or straight.') Cf. Crooked 3 b, 
and Cross sb. 29 . 

1893 Boldrewood Nevermore I. ix. 168 ‘Selling him a 
cross horse as any man might have Icnowed was too good for 


them to own on the square.'* Ibid. I, x, 379 * He don’t know 
a cross cove from a straight ’un.’ 

*11 See also Cross- II. 

Cross (\iTp^),adn. Now [Aphetic form 
of Across, orig. a phrase on cross f a-cross: cf. 
adown, down, etc.] 

f i. From side to side, whether at right angles 
or obliquely ; across, athwart, transversely. Obs. 

[.2 xegao-^ci Alexander 4S72 And hai croke ouire crosse to. 
cache haim anothire.J 1377 B. Qqkscsr H eresbaeJi s Hush. 
IV. (i 586> 178 b. Cast bowes of Wiilowe crosse ..That may 
preserve the fainting Bee, that in the find doth fall. 1620^53 
1 . Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 47 The Piet’s Wall, extending 
cross over our Island. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 126 
The boards lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and 
another another. 1699 Bentley Pkal. § 2. 39 The 
Arundel Marble lies cro.ss in our way. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. 127, I now resolv’d to travel quite cross to the Sea- 
Shore on that Side, xjgz Smeatoxx Edystone Z.. § 53, 
Courses of timber alternately cros.s and cros.s. 
i*2. In a contrary way, in opposition Obs, 

1614 T. Adams Deznls Banquet 217 Jesus Well ; whose 
hottome. . was in Heauen ; whose mouth and spring do wne- 
wards to the earth : crosse to all earthly fountaines. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. v. § 84. 28S To foist in two others, 
clean crosse to the Doctors purpose. 1718 Hickes & 
Nelson f Keitlezuell 11. xlix. 153 Every Thing was carried 
cros.s to his Intentions. «i733 T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(18051 33 The crook of the lot will.. be found to lie cross to 
some wrong bias of the heart. 

3. In an adverse or unfavourable way ; contrary 
to one’s desire or liking; awry, amiss; s= Across 
adv. 4 . Obs. or colloq. 

1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks (1621) 164 Things falling out 
crosse -with the old Emperour. 1646 P. Bvekeeky Gos/el 
Caift. 1. 156 Though things goe crosse against us. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 248 There is yet another thing., which 
lies very cross upon our Minds. 1703 Land. Gas. No. 
3937/3 1 'he Tide fell cross in the night. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 
4* E'low II. 300, I wonder why things do go so cross in this 
world. 

^ See also Cross- III, 

prep. [CROSS adv. with object expressed.} 
s= Across prep. Now dial or poetic ; in the latter 
case commonly written 'cross, as a recognized abbre- 
viation. 

Cross lots, more commonly across lots (U.S.) : across the 
lot.s or lield.s as a short cut : cf. Cross-country. 

1351 Records Fathw. KnowL i. xxii. Draw a corde or 
stryngline crosse the circle. 1391 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, iv. i. 
114, 1 charge thee waft me safely crosse the Channell. 1684 
Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
streetes. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 135 Cut into the 
Girder three Inches cro.ss the Grain of the Stuff. 1761 
Foote Liar i, Hallooing to a pretty fellow cross the Mall, 
c 1777 Beattie Hares 196 The scatter’d clouds fly 'cross 
the heaven. 1821 Clare F? 7 /, Minstr, zox Whether 
sauntering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead, 

^ See also Cross- IV. 

Cross- in comb, is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal), sometimes difficult to separate, and 
in various senses. In some of these the combina- 
tion is veryloose, the use of the hyphen being almost 
optional. 

This is especially so when cross is capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which constructiori the hyphen would not 
be used, e. g. cross road or cross-road, cross reference or 
cross-reference. As a rule, the use of the hyphen implies 
specialization of the cennbination, either usually, or in the 
particular instance in which it occurs. 

A. General uses in combination. 

I. From Cross sb. 

1 . objective : a. with pr. pphs., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, -kissing \ L- with vbl. sbs., forming 
sbs., as cross-bearing*, C. with agent-n., 2 s cross- 
adorer, -keeper ; Cross-bearer. 

a 1631 Drayton Wks. IV, 1311 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowR 1637 Whiting Albino Bell. 16 The cross-adorers 
he, with crossing, catches. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v, 310 
Cross-kissing Christians. 1834 Southey Bk.ofCh. (1841) 343 
Latimer was. .Cross-Keeper in the University, 

2 . instrtcmental and locaHve,'SNi^ pples. and adjs. 
forming adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked ; Cross- 
EIXED. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 206 A winged orb, cross- 
crowned. 

3. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the Cross or a 
cross, as cross-legend, -shaft, -side, -step, -tvorship ; 
Cross-cloth i, -days, -week, etc.; b. Of the 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross ; having a 
cross-bar or transverse part ; as Geoss-bow, -EISH, 
-G-ARNET, -STITCH, etc. ; c. Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a cross, as t cross-hack ; Cboss- 
BUJT, -dollar, -eox, etc. 

c 1330 [see Cross sb. ig], J>e croice side, tfiix Speed Hist. 
GtBrit vn. ii. 199 [They] wore continually vpon their backes 
a red Crosse, whereby the name Crosse-back, .was to them 
attributed. 1827 Clare Skepk. Cat Aug^ 75 Placed on the 
i circling Cross-steps?. 1889 ArchmoL dEleana XIII. 265 
The Birtley cross-slab. 

II. From Cross a. 

4. a. gen. Having a transverse direction ; trans- 
verse ; going across something ; as cross-band, 
-braccy -gate, -pole, -rod, -strap ; Cross-BAR, -beam, 
-PIECE, -SAIL, etc.; b. spec. Transverse to the 
direction in which the main or principal thing of 
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tlie liind lies, and thus often a brnncli of it, or 
otherwise subordinate to it, as cross-barrel, -drain, 
-furrow, -lode, -passage, -timber, -ireftch, -Umipike, 
vein', CliOSS-COURSE,-PATH, -ROAD, -STREET, -WAY, 
etc. ; e. Crossing or intersecting each other, as 
cross-hand'. Cross-bones, -keys. 

xSgo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Hj, With trenches, 
cross-trenches, gabions, and diverse other. %6z& Bacon 
Sj^lva § 120 As if you should make a Cross-barrel hollow, 
thorow the Barrel of a Piece. 1737 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. L. 233 These cross-loads are generally filled with 
fragments of. .minerals, t’-jpuo Patrington Haven Act 13 
Pass through the said turnpikes or cross gates. 1787 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Ode Upon Ode Wks. 1794 1 . 401 Great in 
tattoo., and cross-hand roll. 2833 Cobbett R nr. Hides 
(1885) I. 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whitchurch. Farey Sieam Eng. (1827) 678 On 

the upper end of the piston rod. .a horizontal cross-rod. .is 
fixed, 2829 Southey Pdgr. to Composiella iir, Perch’d on 
a cross-pole hoi.'ited high. 1834 Stephens in Brit. Husb. I. 
474 A drain must be carried along., with outlets to the 
cross-drains. xZit’^ Gloss.Goihic Archii. I. 317 A variety of 
cross-braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskik Sev. Lamps 
ii. § 10. 38 Set as stays and cross-bands. 1853 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph. (1872) II. 409 The cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of my wife’s foot. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 20 Strengthen- 
ing the old ships with cross-timbers. 1884 Mrs. F. Miller 
Life Hi. Martineau 148 She set up a cross-pole fence 
around her estate. 

6. Also said of things in motion or involving 
motion, as cross current, -ice, -train Cross-post. 

1823 ScoRESBY Jml. 469 Cross-ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult passage to a ship. 1849 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 57, I had to wait.. for the cross-train to 
Haddington. 

H With vbl.sbs. and nouns involving action : see 9. 

III. From Cross adv, 

6. With verbs, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something a. across, or cross-wise, or in a 
direction or way traversing another, as cross-bond, 
-carve, -fetter, -pile, -swim, -tie\ Cross-cut, 
-PLOUGH, etc. ; b. in a way that crosses recognized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as Cross-breed, 
-COUPLE, -FERTILIZE ; C. in a way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as Cross-examine, -ques- 
tion, etc. ; d. so that two actions mutually cross 
each other, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, as cross-disguise, -invite. 

1590 Sylvester Dtt BartasY'vry^\i^. (Grosartl II. 249 And 
fiery-fierce and stout, A hundred wayes cross-carves the Field 
about, dtx6z8 — Moftoes^^g The world and Death one day 
them cross-disguised To cosen Man. 1613 T. Milles Treas. 
Anc. ^ Mod. Times 75/1 Although the Seas were very., 
tempestuous, yet he would Crosse-swim them, without any 
feare. 164s J. Bond Occasus Occid, 35 Hee doth fetter, and 
. . crosse-fetter him, a 1734 North Lives II. 62 His lordship 
chose to be so far rude as not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of such another intercourse. 
1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy 111 . viii. 25 He tied and cross-tied 
themalVfast together. xSda Suilzs Engineers H. 429 These 
[stones] were to be carefully set by hand, with the broadest 
ends downwards, all crossbonded or jointed. Lumber- 
man's Caz. 25 Dec. 446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
piled on the several mill docks. 

7 . With pr. pples., or adjs. of this form, form- 
ing adjs., as cross -flowing, -jingling, -pulling, 
-nmning. 

1634 Milton Comus 832 The flood That stayed her flight 
with his cross-flowing course. 1641 — Reform, i. (1851J 31 
The fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; thecrosse.jingIing 
periods which cannot but disturb, and come thwart a setl'd 
devotion. 1835 Marryat Pirate iv, This gale and cross- 
running sea are rather too much for boats. 1854-6 Patmore 
Angel in Ho. 1. 1. x, Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson’s 
foxes, by the tails. 

8. With pa. pples., or adjs. so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-fissured, -folded, 'gagged, -laced, 
-latticed, -striped; Cross-bred, -gartered, etc. 

(Often approaching or passing into II.) 

1577 B, Googe Iteresback's Husb, i. (1586) 23 b, The 
Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, to breake the 
GIodde.s. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe {T.%j-L) 49 They would 
..stand cross-gagged, with knives in their mouths. 1624 
T. Scott Vox Dei 41 To sitt with our arraes crosse-folded. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarck,, Heit, V, clxxvi, Clad..incross- 
stript Motley. 1865 Kingsley iv, Scarlet stockings 

cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. 1^9 Phillips 
Vesuv, vii. 198 It was originally more cross-fissured than the 
other. 

9 . With vbl. sbs. and nouns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), as 
cross-peal, -plajtking, -ventilation ; -appeal, -asso- 
ciation, -belief, -claim; -blow, -raiding; Cross- 
entry, etc. 

Here cross- becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though originating, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb. 

1684 R. H. Sch, Recreat. 91 There are two kinds of 
Changes, vk Plain Changes, and Cross-peals .. the second 
is called Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 1749 
Lavington Entkmiasm (1754) I. 151 All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Puff, Impuff, and Expuff. 1819 
Edin, Rev. XXXII, 124 That cross-play of selfishness and 
vanity. 1869 Fract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 128 A 

thorough cross-ventilation by opposite windows. 1884 Law 
Reports ^ App. Cases 571 Appeal and cross-appeal from a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 1885 H. T. Atkinson in 
Law Rep. 14 Q, Bench Div. 923 Cross-claims for damages 
could only he set up in different actions. 1890 J. Corbett 
SirF. Drake ix. 124 It was no mere cross-raidmg on which 
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he was bent. 1893 T. C. Blomfield 77/x/. Pleyford 4 A 
couple of trees were laid, down, and a cross-planking fixed 
upon them. 

IV. From Cross prep. 

10 . With object forming adjs., wi h sense 
a. Crossing, across, as cross-channel (see B), 
^river, -town; Cross country; b. Adverse to, as 
f cross-bliss ; Cross course a. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng, v. xxvii. 135 This crosse- bllsse 
world of ours. i386 For In. Rev. i Feb. 221 With cross- 
town tramcars running from side to side. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
IS Feb, 12/1 The Greenwich Ferry Company . . Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic. 

V. 11 . Parasynthetic derivatives, as a. cross- 
shaped, h.2cvmg the shape of a cross; Cros.s-headed, 
-hilted; b. cross-armed, fingered, hdmngth.Q 2 LTm^, 
etc. crossed ; Cross-handed, -legged, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 304 With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one between another. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 485 Then 1 . . walked cross armd, sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1670 Moral State Eng. 83 Cross-arm'd Lovers. 
17. . Tollet On Skaks. (Jod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure. i88x Daily News 8 Nov. s/T 
tiie cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude which 
he has assumed throughout the trial. 

B. Special combinations (with quots. in alpha- 
betical order) : cross-action {Law's, an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or a 
co-defendant in the same action : cf. Cross-bill ; 
cross-and-jostle, applied to a race in which the 
riders cross each otheris paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the vvinning-post as they like, by 
fair riding or foul; also fig.; t cross-arrow, an 
arrow shot from a cross-bow : cross-axlo (see 
quot.) ; cross - banded {Carpentry's, see quot. ; 
cross-bedding {Geol), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones, false bedding ; f cross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host ; 
cross-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast ; also, in later 
use, a single belt passing obliquely across the 
breast ; hence cross-belted a. ; cross-birth, a 
birth in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus ; cross-bit - Cross-piece ,* 
t cross-blow, a counter-blow; also ablow indirectly 
dealt ; cross-catalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that crosses another ; to cross- 
index ; cross^channel a., passing or situated 
across the (English or other) channel ; cross- 
check (see quot.) ; cross-cropping (see quot.) ; 
f cross-dagger, an obsolete coin ; oross-dog (see 
Dog) ; cross-fam v. slang (see quot) ; cross-file 
(see quotV; cross-fishing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream ; 
cf. Cross-LINB 2 ; cross-frog, the arrangement 
where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
rails being notched to admit the flanges of wheels 
on the crossing rail; f cross-grinded a., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; cross-guard, a sword-guard consisting 
of a short transverse bar ; f cross-hack v., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines ; hence f cross-hack- 
ing; cross-hap, adverse fortune or occurrence; 
cross-house, a house at or by a cross; a house 
standing crosswise to others ; also fig. ; cross- 
index V., to index under another heading as a 
cross-reference ; f cross-letter, a letter crossing 
the main routes, and carried by the cross-post; 
cross-lift V. (see quot.) ; f cross-like a., like or 
resembling a cross ; cross-look a., applied to an 
invention by which a carriage, etc. is enabled to 
' lock ' or turn on the main-pin in a particular way ; 
cross-lode (see 4) ; cross-loop, a loop-hole in a 
fort in the form of a cross so as to give free range 
horizontally and vertically to an archer, etc.; cross- 
mint, the species Mentha crispa ; cross-mouth a., 
having a transverse mouth; f cross - naming, 
metonymy; cross-oylet — cross loop; f cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny bearing a cross (cf. Cross 
sb. 19) ; a kreutzer; f cross-providence, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence ; cross- 
quarters {Arch.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cruciform flower; cross-sea (see Cross 
a. i) ; crogs*3eQtj[Q2i, the cutting of anything 
across ; a section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely ; cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot, a 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight ; cross-sleeper a., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are transverse to the rails; 
cross-spider, the common British garden spider 
Epeira diadema, so called from the cross-like mark 
on its anterior surface; cross-talk {Telephone), 
see quot ; cross-tig, a variety of the game 'tig' 
in which another player running across between 
pursuer and pursued is pursued in his turn ; eross- 
tining {dial.), cross-harrowing ; see Cross z' 7 b ; 
cross-valve, a valve placed where a pipe has two 


cross-branches; cross- vine, a climber of the 
southern XJ. S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cross-like appearance ; cross - voting, 
voting not according to party lines, in which some 
of the votes of each party are given on the other 
side; cross-ward, a cross-shaped ward of a lock ; 
cross-webbing, webbing drawn over the saddle- 
tree to strengthen the seat of a saddle; cross- 
winding, a twisting of the surface of masonry, or 
the like; cross- wire, a wire that crosses; spec. 
^cross-hair; cross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia ruscifolia ; f cross - work, transverse 
w'ork ; adverse action ; f work with crosses ; 
f cross-wounded ppL a., pierced through with a 
wound ; cross-yard, a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 

1868 J, H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 393 He had begun a 
*cross action . . against the clergyman. 1841 Gen. Thompson 
Exerc. {1842) VL 52 And became there would be no use in 
two thousand men agreeing to die upon half the food that 
can keep soul and body together, they either toss up for it 
or play a *cross-and-jostle match. 1611 Beaum & Fl, 
King Jf No K. lu i, I was run twice through the body, and 
shot i' th* head with a *cross arrow. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek., *Cross-axle, i. a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers; as the copper-plate printing-press, etc.; 
2. {Railroad Engineering) a driving-axle with cranks set 
at an angle of 90^^ with each other. 1875 Gwilt Archil. 
Gloss. s,v., Handrailing . . is said to be ’’’cross-banded when 
a veneer is laid upon its upper side, with the grain of the 
wood crossing that of the rail, and the extension of the 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less than the breadth 
of the rail, c 1450 Lydg. Mer. Misses 69 Whan he ryngythe 
the *crosbelle. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 416 It 
is recommended . . that all [the seamen] should have canvas 
*cross-beIts. 1858 W. Ellis Visits Jl'Jadagascar xiii. 372 
The men wore the white cloth . . round their loins, with 
cross-belts, and cartouche boxes over their naked shoulders. 
1590 Nashe PasquiPs Apol. i. D iij, Theyr *crosse-blowe 
of Fellowe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
no better Fencers. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 449 A counter- 
buffe, or crosse-blow, to the plots . . of carnall and worldly- 
wise men. 1890 G. Saintsbury Ess. 17 [He] catalogues 
books as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and then ’’’'cross- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the rest, 1891 
Atkenseum 18 July 94/2 Lihrarians should therefore cross- 
catalogue . . the work under these headings. 1891 Scot. 
Leader 12 Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced by the 
■’^cross-channel steamers. 1892 Daily News 8 Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast . . White linens for home and cross-Channel markets. 1823 
Crabbe Technological Diet., "^^Cross-chocks {bfar.). .pieces of 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 1847 fml. 
R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i. 34 The miserable system of ^cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. 1701 S. Jeake Body Aritk. 142 *Cross Daggers of 
Scotland, New Value iis. 8d. 1862 Smiles Engineers 1. 

283 The workmen erected another pier, using much timber 
in ■'^cross-dogs, bars, and braces. ^ x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash 
Diet., To *crvssfam a person, is to pick his pocket by 
crossing your arms in a particular position. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Cross-file, a file used in dressing out the arms 
or crosses of fine wheels. It has two convex faces of dif- 
ferent curvatures. 1867 B. Osborne in Mom. Star 9 Apr., 
There is a thing called *cros&-fishing, where one line is used 
with different coloured baits, and where both sides of the 
stream are swepU 1715 Leoni Palladio' s Archii. (1742) I. 
62 The Portico with a *cross-grinded Arch. 1874 Boutell 
Arms^Arm. ix. 173 The simplest variety of hilt. has., the 
pommel . . the barrel . . and the ’’^cross-guard. 1608 Plat 
Garden of Eden (1653) ^ 5 ^ "Crossehack your cherry trees, . 
in the new moon next after Christmas. Ibid, All the 
*cross-hackings here mentioned. 1881 Duffield Don Quiz. 

I. 142 You need not fear any '’'cross-hap. a 1625 Boys Wks. 

(1629) 165 Many are so blinded with the sunshine of prosperity 
that they see. .no such schoole as the ■’’ Crosse-house. 1875 
W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 58 At either end of 
the wide part of this street there is a cros.s-house. 1892 
Law Times XCII. 196/1 * Mayor’s Court' should be ^cross- 
indexed as * Lord Mayor’s Court *, 1787 Hist. Eur. in A nn. 
Reg. 134 The ’^cross letter postage, which had been for many 
years let out to Mr. Allen. 1^9 F. A. Griffiths 
Man. (ed. 9) no To *cross lift a gun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. 1649 tr. 
Behmen's Epist, (1886) v. § 29 It maketh a *cross-like birth. 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 290 Otherwise the Peri- 
meter of the House nad been Cruciform or Gross-like. 
1843 jml. R. Agric, Soc. IV. ii. 492 Spring-waggon on the 
equirotal ‘’^cross-lock principle. 1597 Gerarde 11. 

ccxv, §2. 552 Mentha cruciata, *Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint, is^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. (Arb.) 189 Single 
words haue their sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, '‘crosse- 
naming . . change of name, 1857 Turner Dom. A rchit. II I. 

II. vii. 341 In each side of the central buttress is a slit, and 

above it a *oross-oylet. 1847 Seer. Soc. Mid. Ages ^43 He 
then threw a *cross-penny. .to the court, and went his way. 
1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God 11 . xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Afflictions and *Cross-Providence with Esteem, i^ Bower 
& Scott De Baty's Phaner, 323 The characteristic habit 
of most Monocotyledonous bundles, which is especially 
evident in ’’^cross-section. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 26$ It is 
only necessaity that the mass be the same at any cross-section 
of thismaterim line. 1766 T. Page A rt of Shooting 35 Ifyou 
take aim a foot before a *cross shoot at forty yards. Ibid. 34 
A hint concerning cross-shooting. 1789 Ess. S^^oting (xygx) 
215 To avoid missing a *cross shot, whether it be flying or 
running. 1892 Pall Mall G. 14 May 4 ''3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the *cross-sleeper road. 1883 J. G. 
Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 761/1 A Diadem or ’’’Cross Spider 
comes running over her web. 1891 12 Jan., To suppress 

the sputtering noises, or ‘^cross-talk’, induced in the line 
by currents passing through some neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 11. v. 180 
‘ *Cross-tig *, and * Scotch and English Jackson , are played 
at Arbroath high school. 1884. Manch. Exam. 9 Apr. 5/2 
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The *cros3 voting was so exceptionally slight that only one 
Liberal voted with the Conservatives. 1703 Moxon Mec/i, 
Exerc. 29 You may easily file your ^Cross, or Hook-wards, 
wider or deeper. tBi6 J, Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 27 
Those twistings of the surface which are technically termed 
^cross-windings. 1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Bnild. 341 A 
thin board, planed true, to point out cross-windings and 
other inequalities of surface. 1882 J. Smith Ecommic 
Plants 143 It derives its name of *Crosswood from.. its 
branches being produced in whorls of four, thus forming a 
cross. 1434 E. E. Wills loi A good bordcloth with 
*crosse werk. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edtv.Il 116S0) 12 'I'here 
might be some cross-work might blast his project. *382 
T. Watson Centune ojS Loue Ixi, My Hart *croswounded 
with desire. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 193 They erect 
a Tree, with a *cro.sse-yard fastned to it. 

Crossalble (kr^-sablj, a. [f. Cross v. + -able.] 
That can be crossed. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. VII. xvin. viii. 233 Plank or raft 
bridge there . .will be crossable tomorrow. 1889 Pall Mall 
G, 22 Apr. 7/2 To make it crossable for passengers on foot. 

Oross-aetion : see Gross- B. 

Crossado, non-naturalized form of Crusade, 
t Cross-aisle, Ods., transept: see Aisle 3 . 
tCrossaundre. (Seequot.) 

1519 Horman Pul^. 240 With great pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 
[j?stuca]. 

Cross-axle : see Cross- B. 

Cross-banded ; see Cross- B. 

Cross-bar (kr^’sbai'ij jA [Cross- 4 .] 

1. A transverse bar ; a bar placed or fixed across 
another bar or part of a stnicture. 

1562 Churchw, Acc.Eltham\\\%t2kiS,s>(Mvci\^tBeUsof Kent 
(1887) 271 A crosbar for the bell. i6ii fsee Cross-Barred]. 
1823 Crabbe Techn. Diet. Cross-bars {Mar. \ round pieces 
of iron, bent at each end, and uised as levers to turn the 
shanks of the anchor. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. II. xxvi. 
267 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cro.ss-bars of two sledges. 

*)*b. — Cross-bar shot \ see 5 . Ohs. 

3:537 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 120 We sent 

them some of our stuife, crosse barres and chain .shot and 
arrowes. 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 351 We fir’d above 
300 great Shot, about 50 Cro.ss Bars. 

2. A transverse line or stripe : cf. Bar shy 5 . 

*599 S ANDYS EuroJ>ee Spec. (1632) 238 In their crossings. . 

the Greeke . . begins his crosse-barre on the right side, and 
the Latin on the left. ^ 1694 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden; 
200 A tail, .marked with crosse-bars. 

1 3. The ‘ bar sinister the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Ohs. 

i6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v. § 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy, .can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 
God will have it to enter. 173a Gentleman Instr, (ed. 10) 
II ^D. ) Few are in love with Cross-bars, and to be brother to 
a by-blow is to be a bastard once removed. 

1 4. Jig. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune. Ohs, 

1583 STANYHURSTyi^««lsii. (Arb.l_46 Hence grew my cros- 
bar.s. x6i6 R. C. T imes' Whistle iii. 1151 But now this boy, 
which stands as a crosse-barre Twixthimand home, doth all 
his fortunes marre. 

6 . Comb.., as cross-har window ; cross-bar sh.oe, 
«» har-shoe (see Bar 30 ) ; cross-bar shot, 
orig. a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it ; later, a projectile which expanded on leaving the 
gun into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point : cf. Bar-shot. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1030/4 A light gray Mare . . lame in 
the neer Foot before, and a ’'Cross-bar shoe under the same 
Foot. 1591 ItALEiGH Last Fi^hi Rev. ( Arb.) 19 Discharged 
with *cro.ssehar shot. 1627 C apt. Smith Seamans Gram. 
xiv. 67 Croshar-shot is also a round shot, hut it hath a long 
spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe thorow the middest 
of it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 453 Something 
like the chain or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar between, the whole consisted of seven 
halls. 1857 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Cross-bar-shot, .when 
folded it presented a. .complete shot. 

Cross-bar (kr^-sbaa, kr^-*sba*j), v, [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To furnish with cross-bars ; to put or 
set bars across. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farms These hiues 
you must crosse-barre within with clouen stickes. Ibid. 703. 

b. To mark with cross-bars; to draw bars or 
stripes across. 

1805 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 97 And suppose 
you have received it and cros.s43arred it [a manuscript] where 
necessary. i 85 i Thornbury Turner (1862) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine cross-barring a sail. 

•f % J^. To obstruct, bar the way of. Ohs. 

1680 Hon. Hodge ^ Ralph 22 There 's an unlucky Gentle- 
man, that Cross-bars them in their designs. 

C3?0*SS--barr6d, ppl. a. [f. prec. sb, or vb. + 
•^ID.] Furnished with cross-bars, having bars 
placed across ; marked with cross-bars or stripes. 

1611 CoTGR., the crosse-barre of a window; also, 

a window so crosse-barred. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 225 
A horse-litter seeled and crosse-bard with gads of steele and 
plates of yron. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 190 Substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast. 1677 Loftd. Gaz. No. 1245 ''4 
The other [Gown] purple and white single Crossbarr’d 
Lutestring. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 311 r i Her Chamber 
Windows are cross-barred. 1891 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/3 
[The gown] was grey, crossharred down the back and front 
with broad hands of black velvet. 

Cro'ss-beak. *= Croes-bill. 

i 683 R, Holme Armoury n. 242/1 The Grosbeak is a 
thick and short Billed Bird. 1789 G. White Selbortie n. vii. 
(1853) 176 Considerable flocks of crossbeaks. 


Cross-beam (kr^-sbim). [Cross- 4 .] A beam 
placed across some part of a structure or mechan- 
ism ; a transverse beam. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 96 They want 
neitlier the bellowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the cordes. . 
nor the organ pipes. 1611 Cotgr., Traversin, A crosse- 
beame, or peece of timber, in a ship, etc. 1706 Phillips <ed. 
Kersey), Cross-piece or Cross-beam^ a Beam laid a-cross 
another : In a Ship, it is a gi-eat piece of Timber that goes 
a-cross two other pieces call'd Bitis, and to which the Cable 
is fasten'd when the Ship rides at Anchor. 1825 Wood 
Railroads 146 The piston rods . . are attached to the cross- 
beams [in Stephenson’s Killingworth locomotive], 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxu The old oak roof supported by 
cross-beams. 

Cross-bearer (kr^-sbe^Taj). [Cross- i.] 

I. One who bears, wears, or canies a cross. 

1. An attendant who carries a cross in a proces- 
sion or religious ceremony ; he who bears an arch- 
bishop’s cross before him. 

ij^ Grafton Chron. II. 58 Thomas Becket. .through the 
instigation of certain about him, but chiefely of his crosse- 
bearer. 1644 Evelyn Diary 23 Nov., The Crosse-hearer on 
horseback, with two Priests at each hand on foote. 1726 
A yliffe Parergou 94 He has. . the Bishop of Rochester (Time 
was) for his Cross-bearer. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 186 
Besides a cross-bearer and flag-bearer, there were., a score 
of regular attendants all carrying lighted tapers. 

2. One wlio wears a cross in sign ot a vow ; speo, 
applied to certain ofheers of the ^quisition pledged 
to prosecute heretics. 

173X Chandler tr. LimhorcKs Hist. Inguis. l. 191 There 
is another sort of them, called Cross- Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom be gave such Constitutions, .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Hereticks. 

3. Jg. One who * takes up his cross ' and follows 
Christ. 

1540 CovERDALE Fruitf, Less. i. YlTis, (Parker Soc.) I. 294 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

II. cro ss-bea'rer. [from Cross a.y Cross- 4 .] 

4. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meck.y Cross-bcarerf the transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace. 

Cro*ss~bea*rmg‘s. Nmit. [Cross a. or adv.’] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart. 

X809 Vise. Valentia Voy. India., etc. {xZvt) II. viii. 342 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. Hovi^sAmer. 
in yapanxxw. 3x0 On taking the cross-bearings, it was found 
. - that the ships had not shifted their places a mile. 

Cross-bedding, -belt : see Cross- B. 
Cro‘Ss-be*ncli. [Cross tz.. Cross- 4 .] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches, 
spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes sit. 

1846 T. Baxter Lihr, Praet. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xvii, He 
seated himself upon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the Hou.se of Lords. 1849 Ht. Martineau Hist, 
Eng. I. 15 The cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. 1884 Poll Mall <?. 15 Feb. 3/1 Lord Granville's 
answer to Lord Wemyss's demand for more cross-benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. 

b. attrih.y esp. in the phrase cro'ss bench mind. 
1884 Ln. Granville in Ho. Lords {Pall Mall 6'. 15 
Feb. 3/x), Individually. .1 have no great sympathy with the 
cross-bench mind . . While . . I prefera good Liberal I amafraid 
I also prefer even a good Tory to those who are neither fish, 
fpwl, flesh, nor good herring. 1884 Dk, Argyll Sp. in Ho. 
Lords 7 July, It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the cross-bench mind. 

Hence Cro^ss-'be'iiclier, one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party; Cro:ss- 
1}a*XLc]iediiess. 

Contemp. Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a cross- 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism. Rev. 24 Jan. 101/2 Cross-henched- 

ness has not exactly been justifieclof all her children. 

Cro'SS-bras, sh. [Cross a.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwart or counter to another, 
1678 Marvell Groioth Popery Wks. 1875 IV, 357 So 
various were the several interests, and crossbiasses. 

So Cross-bi-as 27 ., to give a cross-bias to. Cross- 
bi*asea/ji)Z a.^ subject to cross- biases, f Cross- 
bi'asness, tendency to go athwart or contrary, 
waywardness. 

1633 G. Herbert Ajglictian yx. Temple 39 Thus doth thy 
power crosse-hias me. 2652 Benlowes Tkeopki xii. Ixi, 227 
Cross-biasnesse to Grace our ruine spinu'd. 1844 Marg. 
Fuller Worn, xjgth <7.(1862) 386 , 1 leave Italy, .hoping, .to 
return, but fearing that may not be permitted in my ‘cross- 
biased' Hfe, 

Crossbill (kr^'sbil), [Gross a. i b.] A bird of 
the genus Loxia (family Fringillidsb), having the 
mandibles of the bill curved so as t<> cross each 
other when the bill is closed; found in the north 
of Europe and America, and in Japan. The Com- 
mon Crossbiil is Z, curvirostra. 

a 1672 Willughby Ortiiik. 248. 17x3 Derham Phys. 

Theol. (1723) 193 The Loxia, or Cross-Bill, whose Bill is 
thick and strong, with the Tips crossing one another. 1766 
Pennant ZooL (1768) IL' 279 The Grosbeak and Crossbill 
come here but seldom. 1829 E. Jesse yml. Nat. 182 That 
rare bird the Crossbill, .occasion^ly visits the orchards* 


Hence Cro'ss-billed having the mandibles 
crossed, like the birds of the gQmxs Loxia. 

zj66 Pennant Zool. (heading). Cross-hilled Grosbeak. 

Cross-bill, cross bill. Law. [Cross a. 6, 
Ciio.ss- 9.] A bill filed in Chancery by a defendant 
against the plaintiff or other co-defendants in the 
same suit. b. A bill of exchange given in con- 
sideration of another bill (Wharton). 

1637 in Select. Harl. Misc, (1793) 315 That their honours 
will lie pleased to accept of a cross bill against the prelates. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 655 Who, putting in a new cross- 
bill, May traverse th’ action. 1768 Blackstone Comm, III, 
448 If he [the defendant] has any relief to pray against the 
plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which 
IS called a cross bill. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 466 
A counter-claim is like a cross-bill under the former practice 
in equity, which fell vnth the original bill. 

Cross-birtli : see Cross- B. 
t Gro*SsM:te, v. Ohs. Also 6-7 crosbite. 
[Cross- 6.] 

1, trans. To bite the biter ; to cheat in return ; to 
cheat by outwitting; to 'take in’, gull, deceive. 

iS3* Dice-Ptay (Pexey Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries, to 
crosbite him withall, I shall lend you a pair of the same she 
that Ills cheats be. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage To Reader, 
When a breaking knaue cros-biteth a Gentleman with a bad 
commoditie. x672 Wycherley Love in U' ood v. vi. Fortune 
our foe. . By none but thee our projects are cross-bit. 17x7 
Prior Alma iii. 365 As^ Nature slily had thought fit, For 
some by-ends to cross-bite wit. X823 Scott Peru^il xxyiii, 
If your Grace can. .throw out a hint to crossbite Saviile, 
it will be well. 

2. To attnek or censure bitingly or bitterly, 

1S7X Golding Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 He crossebyteth the 
courtly clawebackes [sed aulicos calumniatores perstringit]. 
X58t Rich Farezvell {1Z46) 154 She ..would crossbite Kyni 
with tauntes and spitefull quippes. 1685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 416 The Pope . . unwilling to incense him by 
fruitlesly cross-biting his election. 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. 
SubJ. n. (1709) 74 Cross biting a Country Evidence, and 
frighting him out of Truth, and his Senses. 

Hence t Oro’ssbit© sb., a cheat, trick, swindle, 
deception; f Cro'ssbiter, one who ‘crossbites V 
a swindler ; f Cressbiting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1^1 Greene Disc. Coosnage To Rdr., When the nip, 
which the common people call a cutpurse, hath a cros-bite 
by some bribing officer. 1692 Wagstaffe FiW. Carol, xxvi, 
120 Unless he could give them the Cross-bite. 1711 Puckle 
Cbcb (1817) 98 Besides the danger of a cross-bite. 1^2 
Greene Groat's W. Wit D iv b, The legerdemaines of nips, 
foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. P amass. 185 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters. 1576 Whetstone Rocke of Regard 50 i,N.) 
Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning under the couler pf friend- 
ship. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xv. 551 The cross-biting Phoe- 
nicians. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester, They effect their 
purpose by cross-biting, or some other dexterity, a 1734 
North Exam. i. ii. § 1 . (17401 55 Affronts, Tergiversations, 
Crossbitings, personal Reflections, and such like. 
CrO'SS-bond. Brick-laying. [Cross «.] A 
bond in which a course of ' stretchers ’ alternates 
with one of alternate ‘ stretchers ’ and ‘ headers ’ so 
as to break joint with it and also with the next row 
of stretchers. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 461/2 The medimval brick buildings 
in north-east of Germanyare worked in Flemish bond, eras 
it is there called ‘ cross-bond 

Cro*ss-bones, sb. pi. [Cross- 4 c.] A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across each other in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 
of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

1798 Canning, etc. Anti-Jacobin, Rovers, A subterranean 
vault.. with coffins, 'scutcheons, death’s heads and cross- 
bones. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser, n. (1863) 898 She was 
Si liGTpttua,l memento mort ; a skull and crossfbones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1885 Runciman Skippers 
* .SA. 86 Half a score of us had been under the crossbones 
[Le. pirate's flag]. 

Cross-bow (kr^'sb^u). [Cross- 3 b.] 

1. A mediggval weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across a w'ooden stock, having a groove or barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
releasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 
arrows, etc. ; an Arbalest. 

* 43 *-So tr. Higden I. 297 Crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 
1548 Hall Chron. 90 Then the arrowes flewe out cf the long 
bowes. .the quarrelles out of the crosse bowes. J. Bell 

//addon's Anew. Osor. 147 Stones .violently whirled out of 
a Crossebow. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms War 40 The Ancients 
had two kinds of Cross-bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and the other which threw Stones: these were 
called Balistae, and the other Catapultae. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. 1. xx, With my cross-bow I shot the Albatro*^ 
a X862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 343 The cross bow k 
said to have been used in the battle of Hastings. 

2. transf. ( pi.) Men armed with cross-bows ; 
crossbowmen, as a force. 

tf-igii xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 34/2, .x. M. 
knyghtes on horsbacke .vi. M. Cros.se bowe.s. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon cxxix. 473 Theyr botys well garnysshyd 
with men, archars and crosbowes. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. I» 
20, 50 men of warre. .together with 20 crosbowes. 

3. attrih. and Comb., as cross-bow case, -maker, 
match, rack, shot. 

1530 Palsgr. 211/1 Crosbowe case, carquas. Crosbowe 
maker, arcbalesirier. 1570 Dee Math Pref. 35 The force 
of the Crossebow Racke is . . here, demonstrated. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 150 Having one armelitue 
better than lost by a Crosbow-sbot. 1676 Land. Gaz. No. 
1121/6 Samuel Smith Crosbow-Maker near Temple-bar, 
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London. 1845 S. Austin Hist. Me/. II, , i8s> A 

great cross-bow match at Heidelberg. 

t Crossbower (kr^’sbtfusi). obs. [f. prec. + 

-ER.] =next. 

iS^SirJ. Smtii Disc, 45 b, Crosse-bowers and 

Archers on horsebacke. rz iSiS Raleigh Invent. Skipping 
22 The French had 12000 Crosbowers Genowaies by Sea. 

Crossbowman (kr^'sb<3uiri0en). An archer with 
a crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 

£•1500 Melusine 132 A thousand men of armes, & C cros- 
bowe men. 1633 J. Hayward tr. BiontUs Erotnena ir_ He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow-men as souldiers. 
1777 Robertson Plisi. Amer, W. v. 9 Thirty-two 

were cross-bow-men. 1843 Prescott Mexico I. 372 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and cros.sbowmen, were to 
support one another. 

Cro’SS-bred,///. a. [Cf. next and Cross- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties ; 
hj’brid, mongrel. (Also absol. as . 5 ( 5 .) 

1856 Farmers Mag. Jan, 70 In regard to cross-bred 
animals. 1887 Daily News i Dec. 2/1 Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Devon, or the cross-bred the Highlander. 
1893 Ibid. X Feb. 2/7 Wools, both liotany and cross-breds. 

Cro*SS“br0e*d,z'. [Cross advl\ To breedacross 
the lines which separate varieties or races ; to breed 
(animals or plants) from individuals of different 
species or races. Hence Oro'ss-bree-ding vbLsb. 

1675 Wycherley Country Wifi; 11. i, They are come to 
think cross breeding for themselves best, as well as for their 
dog.s and horses. 

Cross-breed (kr^’sbrfd), sb. [Cf. prec. and 
Cross a.^ A breed of animals (or plants) produced 
by crossing ; a mongrel or hybrid breed ; trmsf an 
animal of such a breed. Also fig. 

1774 Wilkes Corr, (1805) IV. 185 The family of monsieur 
Louvet. .emigrated to England ; and made a cro.ss-breed 
with those who [etc.]. 1844 Disraeli Conmgsbym. v, It 

seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unhappy 
cross-breed ; the mule of politics jhat engenders nothing. 
1890 spectator 13 Dec., Both prizes for the cross-breeds 
were won by crosses of shorthorn with the Scotch breeds. 

Cro'SS-bum- [Cross- 3 c.] A bun indented, 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

1733 Poor Robin* s A Imanack in Brand Fop. Aniiq. (1873) 
1 . 154 Good Friday comes thi.s month, the old woman 
runs With one or two a penny hot cross buns. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 9 Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 

I breakfasted with him on tea and cross-buns. 1859 Sala 
Tw. round Clock (186 r) 80 What becomes of all the cold 
crossbuns after Good Friday ? 

Cro'SS-bU’ttock, sb. [app. f. Cross prep. + 
B’DOJTOCK ; in form an adj. used absolutely.] A 
peculiar throw over the hip made use of in wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism : see quot. 1808. 

[1690 D’XJrfey Collin's Walk ii. 74 (Farmer) When th* 
hardy Major,. To make quick end of fight prepares, By 
Strength ore buttock cross to bawl him. And with a trip 
i’ th’ Inturn maul him,] X714 [see Buttock sb. 6]. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xiit. v, All the various stops, blows, 
cross-buttoclcs, &c. incident to conabatants. 1808 Sporting 
Mag. XXX. 247 A cross-buttock in pugilism is, wnen the 
party, advancing his Hght^ leg and th.ip:h, closes with his 
antagonist, and catching him with his right arm, or giving 
a round blow, throw.s him over his right hip, upon his 
head. 1886 Times 24 Apr. 5/3 Clark won easily,.. throwing 
his man with a cross-buttock. 

Hence Cro'ss-bu’ttocik v. Irans.y to tbrow with 
a cross-buttock (also jfig.) j Cro‘ss>'bxL'ttoc&er, 
one who cross-buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

i8a6 Disraeli Fiv. Grey vi. i, An unexpected cross- 
buttocker floored the incautious and unscientific Grafen- 
berg. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 107 Hardly that hum- 
bug Could thus cross-buttock thee. 1889 W. Armstrong 
Wrestling (Badm. Libr.) 199 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross-buttocker. Ibid. A muck 
tighter hold is required for the purpose of cross-buttocking 
your man." ; 

t Cro’SS-ca’per. Obs. [Cross- 9.] ?Some 
kind of caper or movement in dancing ; cf. Cross- 
cut, Cross-point. Said usually of a tailor, and 
often Jig. in application. 

162a Massinger Virg. Mart. iv. i, Had a tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers, Had ruffled her 
by this. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw, //(i68o) 31 His ends go 
not their ways, but with Cross-capers. 1634 Ford P. War- 
beck 11. iii, Sketon [a tailor]. For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting a cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. s. v. A cross caper, 

Suhsultaiio. 

Flence t Cross-ca-perer, 

1607 Dekker Knis. Conjure <1842) 36 All the crosse- 
caperers beeing plac’d in strong rankes and an excellent 
oration cut out. . perswading them to sweat out their braines 
in deuising new cuts, new French collers [etc.]. 

Cross-catalogue, -channel, -chock ; see 

Cross- B. 

t Cro'ss-cloth. Obs. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

1. Ecd. A cloth or hanging before the rood. 

1541 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Giles^ RecMingCxlI<x^meinAyr\% 

of the Crosse clothe iiij'^. 1550 in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Michaels^ Bp, Siortford (1S88) 134 Item 1 cros clothe of 
sylke and another of Pewke. ih Peacock Eng, Ch. 
Fi^nitmre\iZ(£) 32 Item one crose clothe-— made awaie. 

2. A linen cloth worn across the forehead. 

1580 North P/7/jf«n:-4(x676) 4i The Nurses also of Sparta 
use. , to bring up their Children, without swadling. .or having 
their heads Cross-clothes, 1589 Pappe vo. Hatchet 
P ly b. He make him pull his powting crosscloath ouer his 
beetle browes. X617 Moryson I tin. irr. iv. i. x68 Many 
weare such crosse-clothes or forehead clothes as our women 


use when they are sicke. 1699 F. Bugg Quakerism Exp. 20 
Two Neckcloths, and four double Cross-cloths fora Woman, 

t CrO'SS-cloilt- Obs. « prec. 2. 

17. . Chrispme «§• Ckrispiamis 1 ), Head bands, swaddle 
bands, cross clouts, bibs. 

Cro*ss-co‘rner. [Cross The corner of 
a quadrilateral diagonally opposite to another. At 
cross-corners with : Jig. directly opposite or contrary 
to. Hence {nofice-wd.) Cross- co-rneriiess. 

1809-ia Mar. Edgeworth Absentee ix. Set the sea-cale at 
this corner, and put down the grass cross-corners. iSp Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in New Revie^o Feb. 225 Private idiosyn- 
cra.sieBwhich. .place them at cross-corners with the rest of 
their race. 1884 Illusir. Lond. News 10 May 442/2 Ponder- 
ing. . on the cross-cornerness of things in general. 

CrO’SS-COUlitiTy, a. [Cross- io.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways ; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 
roads. 

1767 S. P.ATERSiOij Another Travellers I, 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Alost. 1786 Cowper Gratitude 
20 These carpets. .Oh spare them, ye knights of the hoot. 
Escaped from a cross country ride ! 1885 H. 0 . Forbes 
Flat. Wandr. E. Archip. xgt The main cross-country road 
to Bencoolen. 

Cro*ss-cotL*pley [Cross- d.] ts'ans. To 
couple things that do not naturally go together^ 
Hence f Cro'ss-cou’ple^^J., Cro-ss-cou'pling Ttbl. 
sb.f Piittenham's term for the rhetorical figure 
synceciosiSf ‘whereby heterogeneous things were 
combined or attributed to one person.’ 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste in. xix. (Arb.) 216 Another 
figure which, .may wdl be called, .the (iross-couple \,marg. 
Syneciosis^ or the Crosse copling], 1681-6 Scott Chr. Life 
H. 363 There will be no more, .such cross-coupling of Pros- 
perity with Vice and Misery with Virtue. 

Cro'ss-coxirse, sb. Mining. [Cross- 4.] 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle ; also = Cross-cut 
sb. 2. 

1802 Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. Th. 254 Intersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Courses. 
1882 Rep. Geol. Explor. 13 A short cross-course was put in 
intersecting the lode. 

t CrO'SS-COnrse, Ohs. [Cross- io.] Run- 
ning athwart the straight course of things. 

163a C. Downing State Reel. Kingd. (1634) 51 All was 
made sure, .by the elective a.ssent of the supreme NobUitie, 
without any cross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. 

€?ro*ss-cro'Sslet. Her. [Cf. Crosslet 2.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm in the form 
of a small cross. 

xeygiBk.St. Albans., Her. B iij b, Cros croslettis and Cros 
flory. 4:1630 Risdon Surv. Devon. § 128. (1810) 134 Three 
lions between six cross croslets. X864 ’Bojjteia. Heraldry 
Hist, Pop. xxi. § 5 (ed. 3) 361 A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets sa. 

Cro’ss-cut, sb. [Cross- 4 a, b.] 

1. (Usually cross cut.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side to side ; a direct path between two points, 
transverse or diagonal to me main way. 

1800 Spirit Pub. Jmls. IV. 186 If you have occasion to 
travel frequently to one place, take all the cro.ss cuts. 
1837 R. Ellison Kirkstead 27 Deep cross-cuts lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below, 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
xiv. 492 He knew the by-ways . . and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. 

2. Mining. A cutting across the course of a vein, 
or across the general direction of the workings. 

1789 J* Williams Min, Kingdom (1810) I. 312 It is., 
proper to push forward cro.<?s cuts from your first trench 
every way. x8st Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 
4 * Durh, 20 Crosseuty an. excavation driven at an acute 
angle to the direction of the cleavage or cleat. 1872 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft . .95 or 100 feet below the surface, 

3. A step in dancing. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 62/2 Single shuffle, 
double shuffle, cut and cross-cut. 

4. Short for Cross-cut Jile : see next, 2. 

1831 J, Holland ManuJ. Metal I. 302 For working iron 
. .the single lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file becomes a cross-cut. 

Cro’ss-cut, a. 

1. Adapted for cross-cutting. 

1828 Webster, Crosscut-saWy a saw managed by two men, 
one at each end for sawing large logs or trees across. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meck.y Cross-cut Chisely a chisel with a 
narrow edge and considerable depth, used in cutting a 
groove in iron. x88o Blackw. Mag. Feb. 173 Large trees 
mostly sawn down by the cross-cut saw. 

2. [Cross- 8 .] Cut across or transversely ; having 
transverse cuts ; esp. oi file, having two sets of 
teeth crossing each other diagonally^ 

*833 J- Holland Manuf. Metalll. 127 The files used by 
the whitesmith upoacold work are mostly of the cross-cut 
description. 1883 E. Pmimhi.-'KiMmRST Cream Leicestersh. 
135 A deep cross-cut fallow. 

Cro:ss-cwt, V. [Cross- 6.] trans. To cut 
across or transversely. 

XS90 Spenser F.Q, hi. x. 59 A. .humour rancorous. .That 
. . Cros-cuts the liver with intamall smart. 1635 Culpepper 
Riverius 11. iii. 67 In a Medium [in Optics] that is Convex 
and thick, the species are. .broken. and as it were cross-cut. 
1793 Smeaton Bdystone E. % 108 The quarry-men proceed 
to cross-cut the large flats. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 377 The plough., drawn across the field, and 
cross-cutting Uie uncut ribs of grass. 


t€ro*ss-days, sb.pl. Obs. [Cross- 3 a.j 

1. The Rogation Days, or three days preceding 
Ascension Day. 

igoi Pluwpton Corr. X52 From Lyncolns Inn, at London, 
this Tuesday in the crose dayes. 1641 Best Farm.Bks. 
(Surtees) 9 The onely time for putting of fatte weathers is 
aboute Easter and Crosse day.s. 

2. Days of persecution when the ‘ cross ’ has to 
be borne. (Probably with allusion to sense i.) 

iSS4 Philpot Exam. ^ Writ. {P&rkerSoc.) •246 Wherefore 
contend in these cross days, which be the love-days of God 
towards us. 

Cro*ss-di¥i*sion, [Cross- 9.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across one another and produce confusion ; an in- 
stance of such an intersecting division. 

1828 Whately Rket. in Encycl. Meirop. 246/1 Arguments 
are divided according to several different principles . . And 
these cross-divisions have proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 Fowler 
Deduct. Logic 60 A division . . of men into Frenchmen, 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 
be a cro.ss-division. 

t Cro’SS-dollar. [Cross- 3 c.] A Spanish 
dollar, having across on the reverse (as was the case 
at the end of the 17th c.). 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2444/4 About 40/. in Spanish Money 
and Cross Dollars. 1704 Ibid.^ 4029/1 Cross Dollars, 
Eighteen Peny- weight, Four Shillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings, 

Crosse (krps). [a. F. Crosse OB', croce — It, 
cj'occiay hockey-stick, etc. : see Cross.] The im- 
plementused in the game of lacrosse for catching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of a long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank. Also called lacrosse-stick. 
In mod. Diets. 

Crosse, var. of Crose Ohs.^ crosier. 

Crossear, -ier, obs. ff. Crosier. 

Crossed (kr^st), iz. Also crost. [f. Cross A 

and V. + -ED.] 

1. Marked with a cross, or with the sign of the 
cross ; bearing or wearing a cross ; having taken 
the cross. B Crossed friars : = Crutched friars. 

1494, 1S30 [see Crutched]. 1529 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
276 To be beried. .under a crossed stone. 1625 Purchas 
Pilgrims 11. 1226 Many crossed Nobles were assembled at 
Lions, to goe to the Holy Land. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) III. 34X The animal is called the crost fox. 1795 
tr. Mercier's Fragjnents II. 426 Her crossed and mitred 
son. x8si Dickens Child’s Hist. Eng. xv. 124 White- 
crossed . . they rushed into the fight. 

2. Placed or lying across each other ; marked 
with lines drawn across ; (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. 

1834 Medwim Angler in Wales L 235 A line , . to which 
they attach several large crossed hooks, 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. i. 8 She did not . . correspond with other girls 
by means of crossed letters. 1877 Punch LXXIL 280/x 
‘ Crossed cheques ' are only payable through bankers. 

3. fig. Thwarted, opposed, etc. 

x6zx Lady M. Wroth Urania 203 All fortunes pass’d in 
my cross'd loue. 1691 tr. Emiliatme’s Frauds Rom. Monks 
227 How great a change crost Desires are able to produce 
in the Body of man. 1798 Landor Gebir Wks. 1846 11 . 
488 Lest, .crost ambition lose his lofty aim. 

fb. Having a ‘cross’ to bear; afflicted. Obs. 

A 173a T. Boston Crook in Lot (180^) 99 The afflicted 
crossed party.. is a gainer thereby, if his spirit is brought 
down to it. 

4. Crossed (out) : a. obliterated or cancelled by 
crossing lines ; b. Watchmaking: see quot. 1874. 

X874 Knight Diet. Mech.y Crossed out, when the web of 
a wheel is sawed and filed away so as to leave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it is said to be crossed out, 1884 F. 
J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 69 [A] crossed out wheel. 

t Cro’sser Obs. rare ~ ^ [fi Cross sb. : cf. 
Crucible, Ceusie.] A smaU lamp. 

1483 Caih. A ngl. 84 A Grosser, crticibulum, lucubrum. 

Grosser ^ (kr^-s9i). [f. Cross v. + -ee k] One 
who crosses, in various senses ; one who makes the 
sign of the cross; one who thwarts, opposes, or 
contravenes; one who passes over, etc. 

1363 Cmuphiu. Aftsw, Treat. (1846) 82,1 krioiv the 

most crossers are not the best Christians. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad t. 229 Any crosser of thy lust. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 104 An obstinate crosser of men wiser than him- 
selfe. 1^76 Birch Rede Led. Egypt 23 The crossers of the 
desert..' 

tCro’SSet^. Obs. [ad. F. croisettSy dim. of 
croix cross.] A small cross ; «= Crosslet. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry ii. vii. (1660) 84 He beareth Gules, 
a F esse between three Crosset.s. X636 Heylin Surv. Frmice 
137 They, .beat down all those little crossets. 
t CrO’SSet Obs. [ad. F. crossette : see next.] 
A slip or cutting of a plant, cut under a joint with 
a small projecting knob left to form an eye. 

16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Forme 596 To malce 
good choice therefore of crossets to plant new vines of. 
Ibid. 597 The crossets do put forth rootes of themselues. 

II Crossette (kr^se't). Arch. £F. crossette, in 
1 6th c. crocettCy dim. of croce, crosse crutch, crook, 
staff, etc. : see Crose.] A projection or ear in the 
architrave or casing aronnd a door- or window- 
opening, at the junction of the jamb and head ; 
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also a shoulder or iedged projection in the vousk)ir 
of a built-up architrave or flat arch, which rests in 
a corresponding recess in the adjoining voussoir 
and strengthens the construction ; see quot, 1819. 

1730-6 BAiLEYtfolio), .the return.s in the corners 

of • • door cases or window-frames. 2819 P. Nicholson 
Arckit. Diet, I. 303 Crosettes, in the decorations of aper- 
tures, the trusses or consoles on the flanks of the architrave, 
under the cornice. 2833 in A rchii, Ptthl. Soc. Diet. 2876 I 
Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., Crossettes . , the small projecting ' 
pieces . . in arch stones, which hang upon the adjacent 
stones. 

Cro:ss-exa’Mme, [Cross- 6 c.] 

1 . trans. To examine by cross-questioning; to 
examine by questions adapted to check the results > 
of previous examination; to examine minutely or 
repeatedly. (In quot. 1664 humorous^ 

2664 Butler Hnd.ii. iii. 1137 A Monster.. Had cross-ex- 
amin’d both our Hose, And plunder’d all we had to lose. 
2667 Decay Chr. Piet^ {}.\ If we may but cross-examine and 
interrogate their actions against their words, these will soon 
confess the invalidity of their solemnest confessions. 2848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng". II. 94 The accused party was fur- 
nished with no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
crossexamined. 

2 . s^ec. To subject (a witness who has already 
given evidence on behalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence which favours the other side. 

2697 in Cumhrld. ^ Westin. Archseol. Soc. Trans, VIII, 
lot This Exceptant did then by his Councell .. Crosse Ex- 
amine the Witnesses produced, .on the Re.spondents behalfe. 
2753 J. Louthian Form of Pnjcm (ed. 2)207 The Prose- 
cutor first examines the Witnesses produced against the 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine them. 
27SS Johnson, Cross-examine^ to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. Mod. The 
witness was severely cross-examined, but without shaking 
her evidence on any material point. 

Plence Oro:ss«.exami3ia tion, the action of cross- 
examining ; €ro:ss*'ex:a‘mi3ier, -eacamining’. 

2837 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 YI. 378 Complete- 
ness of the mass of evidence . . is . . an object at which, by 
cross-examination and a variety of other means, English 
rocedure never ceases to aim. 2838 Penn.)/ Cycl. X. 103/r 
11 a court of common law . . the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his examination in chief. 2864 Bowen Logic xiii. 429 
Very few. .can be trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist xxxi, ‘Why not?’ demanded Rose. 
‘Because, my pretty cross-examiner ’replied the doctor : 

* because . . there are many ugly points about it.’ 28;r3 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 266 On whom Socrates tries his 
cross-examining powers. 

Cro*ss-eye. [Cross- 4 c.] a. pL Squinting 
eyes. b. That sort of squint in which the eyes are 
turned inwards so that the axes of vision cross each 
other ; internal strabismus. 

2836 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. n. C1863) 302, I cannot 
abide these ‘cross-eyes’, as the country people call them; 
though I have heard of ladies who . . admijred those of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Hence Cro*ss-eyed a.., squinting. 

1791 CowPER Iliad 11. 260 Cross-eyed he was. 2816 W, 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 135 A cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 289a R. Kipling 
Barrack-room Ball, Vng, Brit. Soldier x. 

Cro*ss-fe*rtiiize, v. Bot. [Cross- 6.] trans. 
To fertilize by pollen from another flower or plant. 

1876 Darwhh Cross-Fertil. x, The flowers of most kinds of 
plants are constructed so as to be. .cross-fertilised by pollen 
from another flower, 

f g. 1889 Jacobs p. xvii, European literature was 

being crossfertilized by new germs from the East, 

Hence Oro'ss-fertlli'zahle a.; Cro-ss-fertUi- 
ssa’tion. 

2883 Gray in Eclectic Mag. XXXV. 735 Blossoms cross- 
fertilizable by insects. 1876 Cross-Fertil. i Cross- 

fertilization is sometimes ensured by the sexes being 
separated. 2879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. ii. 35 To secure cross- 
fertilisation . . winged insects are almost necessary, because 
they fly readily from one plant to another. 

Cross-file : see Cross- B. 

Cro*ss-fi*re, [Cross- 9.] MU. Lines of fire 
from two or more positions crossing each other. 
Msojig. So Oro-ss-firiug vbl. sk 
2860 Gen. P. Audi Alt. III. cxxvii. 83 Ex- 

posed to a cro.ss fire of musquetry or matchlocks. 2873 
Black Pr, Thule xvf. 217 A continual cross-fire of small 
pleasantries. 2884 J. JiAht A Clzr. Ho7ne 160 And so the 
firing and the cross-firing proceed where all should be peace. 

GrO’SS-fisll- [Cross- 3 b,] A starfish of the 
^tmk% Uraster\ the common 5-fingered star-fish. 

2803 FoRsrrH Beauties ScotLl. 459 The corse fish prey 
on oysters, and likewise on muscles. 1863 Ansted Chcomel 
Isl. II. ix. (ed. 2) 237 The cross-fish . . the cribellaf the sun- 
stars, .are all represented. 

i* Cro‘SS‘*iis:6d, pt^ ppb^- Ohs. [Cross- 2. ; after 
L. crueijixus.^ Fixed on a cross, crucified. 

a 2628 Sylvester Mysterie of Myst.., The Somui so 
Tempted, tormented, mockt, condemn’d, Crosse-fixed, dead, 
buried. 2849 J. A. Carlyle Dante* s Inferno xxiii. 280 To 
my eyes came one [Caiaphas] cross-fixed \crocifissd\ in the 
ground with three stakes. 

Cro'SS-fiower. [Cross- 3 a.] A name pro- 
posed by Gerarde for Milkwort {Poly gold). 

2397 Gerarde Herbal 11. clx, § 6. 450 Milke woort. .doth 
specially flourish in the Crosse or . . Rogation weeke . . in 


English we may cat it. Crosse flower. 2822 IC Digby 
Broadst. Hon. (1846) II. 364 Cross-flower, or rogation-flower. 

C 3 ? 0 ’SS-fox« [Cross- 3 c.] A variety of the 
fox, having a dark marking along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. 

[2774 Crost fox : see Crossed 2.3 28^ Gardens of ZooL 
Soc. I.. 221 The Cross Fox of America- 2863 H. Mauryat 
Year in Sweden I.4S0 An animal, .called the cross-fox, from 
its bearing a distinct black cross on the shoulders. 

Cross-frog : see Cross- B. 
t Cro'ssfnl, a. Ohs. [f. Cross sh. or v. + -pul, 
after bashful, wakeful^ Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

c 2680 Do7tbiing Virgm in Roxh. Ball. IV, 344, I wonder 
yonng-men are'so crossful, .since Virgins are so full of love ? 

Cro*ss-ga*r2iet. [Cross- 3 b.] ‘A species 
of hinge formed thus with the vertical part 
fastened to the style or jamb of the doorcase, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter ’ 
(Gwilt). 

2639 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm., Arckit. 25 Crosse garnet 
hinges are usually not so strong. 2663 Gerbier 95 

Hung with cross-garnets. 2703 Moxon Mech.^ Exerc. 28 ' 
When the Joint . . on the Tail, is pind in the Joint . . in the 
Cross, the whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 2882 
Every Man kis own Mechanic % 836 A pair of nT hinges, 
sometimes called cross-garnets, must be screwed to the jamb. 

t Cro*ss-ga‘rtered, Ohs. [Cross- 8 .] 
Having the garters crossed on the legs. (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. TweL N.) So Cro*ss- 
ga'rtering vbl. sk 

[1383 HiGiNstp funhid NotnenxlatorxiiZ Fasciae cmr ales, 
hose garters going acrosse or ouerthwart, both aboue and 
beneath the knee. 2399 Porter Angry Wont. Ahingd. 
(Percy Soc. ) 25, 1 warrant yee, heele haue His cruell garters 
crosse about the knee.] 1602 Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v. 167 And 
wish’d to see thee euer crosse garter'd. Ibid. m. iv. 23 This 
does make some obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. a 1613 Overbury Char., Footeman, More upright than 
any cross-gartered gentleman-u.sher. 2628 Ford Lover's Mel. 
III. i, As rare an old youth as ever walked cross-gartered. 

Cro*ss-grai 2 i. [Cross- 4 b.] 

1. A grain running across the regular grain of any 
substance. 

2681 G's.e.w dfusaeum Reg. Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is thi.s difference, that the for- 
mer furthers ; the latter, being so insuperably hard, binders 
the splitting of it. Altho..a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Grain. 

2. The grain (of wood, etc.) ent across. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 A wood pave- 
ment must expose the cross-grain of the wood. 

Cross-grained (kr^-Sjgr^ind), a. [Parasyn- 
thetic deriv. of prec.] 

1. Of wood : Having the grain or fibre arranged 
in crossing directions, or irregularly, instead of 
running straight longitudinally, 

i^ 73"4 Grew Anai. Plants iii. n. vU. § 5 Elm. .is the most 
Cross-grain'd Timber: that is, cleaveth so unevenly, .accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said Vessels. 2703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. no Stuff is Cross-grain’d when a . . Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; F'or the. .Grain of that 
branch . . runs a-cross the Grain of the^ Trunk. 2873 J. 
Richards Wood-working Factories 204 Knives for working 
hard or cross-grained lumber. 

2. Jig. Of opposed nature or temper ; given to 
opposition, contrarious ; difficult to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer - tempered. 
(Said of persons and things.) 

2647 Case Kingd, 16 So cross-grain’d to all Novelty. 2632 
Wharton Rothomanne's Chirom. Ded., The many Dis- 
couragements and Cross-grain’d Events I have Laboured 
under. 2773 Goldsm. Stools to Cong, iii. Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d brute, that won’t hear me ? 2830 
Trollope Impress, of Wand. xiii. 204 He would think you 
a pestilent, cross-grained fellow. 2883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. v. xxiii. (1886) 184 She [the boat] was the most cross- 
grained lop-sided craft to manage, 

3. advb. Across the grain, {lit. ^n^Jg.') 

2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 6g Working still Cross-gratn'd. 
2825 Lamb Elia, Convalescetd, Things went cross-grained 
ill the Court yesterday. 

Hence Cross-gfrai-nedness. 

2633 Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. Wars Spain 273 
By reason of the pervers Cross-grainedness of those of the 
Junta. 2673 S. Dugard Marriages Cousin Gemn. 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-grmndnesse of the Hus- 
band. niX734 North Lives III. 279 A fanatic, whereof 
the composition was crossgrainedness, ambition, and malice. 
2867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Iviii- 154 She. .could only 
lament, .over., the cross-grainedness of men. 

Gross-guard : see Cross- B. 

Cro*ss-]ia*ckle, v. [Cross- 6 ] trans. To 
cross -question vexatiously or persistently: cf. 
PIaokle. Hence Cxo'ss-ha'cldLing vbl. sh. 

2826 J. Banim O’Hara Tales Ser. ii. Peggy Notvlan, We 
can cross-hackle her on the head of it. 2886 P. Fitzgerald 
Fatal Zero xxx. (1888) 187 The good-humoured way in 
which I have borne all this cross-hackling. 

Cro'ss-ha’uded, a. [Cross- ii.} Having 
the hands crossed ; commonly used advb. 

2836 W. Irving Astoria I. 263 The merchant fishermen. . 
passed the objects of traffic, as it were, cross-handed. 1883 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708/x The gaunt women, .[are] row- 
ing ‘crossrhanded’. 

Cro'ss-liaiidled, €t. [Cross- ii.] Having 
a handle in the form of a cross. 

1802 Scott Fire-King xw. He has thrown by his helinet, 
and crossdiandled sword, 2883 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 


OBOSSIHG. 

I, XXV, Limping cleverly ajong with the help of his two cros.s- 
handled staves. 

CrO‘SS-lia:tcll, [Cross- 6.] To engrave or 
hatch a surface with parallel lines in two series, 
crossing each other ; esp. lo shade an engraving or 
drawing by this method. Hence Cross-liaisclied 
ppt a. ; Cro*ss- 3 ia:tcMng vbl. sh., the process of 
marking with crossing sets of parallel lines ; the 
effect so produced. 

2823 Bewick Mejn. 239 Some impressions from wood-cuts 
done long ago, with cross-hatching. TMoCornk Mag. No. 
3. 272 A certain kind of cross-hatching w’ent out with A. 
Durer. 2873 Geikie Gt. Ice Agevx. 74 Such cross-hatchings 
. .seem to be confined to the lowland districts. x888 W. E. 
Henley Bk, of Verses 46 The long lines of lofty, gray 
houses ! Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Cro*ss-ha:tcli sk = cross-hatching ; Cro’ss- 
3 ia:tclier, one who executes cross-hatching. 

x86o Cof'nh. Mag. No. 3. 271 With the engravers the* cross- 
batch ’ and the ‘ double cypher ’ . .were secrets. 2870 Spec- 
tator 19 Nov., 1384 All the stipplers and cross-hatchers ip 
England. 

Cro*ss-liea:d, [Cross- 4.] 

1 . The bar at the end of the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the connecting- 
rod, etc- 

2827 Mech. Mag. VIII. 2 Can the cross-head, side rods, 
cranks, shaft, .be reduced? 2802 T. L. Peacock Cryll Gr. 
XX. 179 Vibrating. . with one invariable regulated motion like’ 
the cross-head of a side-lever steam engine. 

attrik 2830 Weale Diet. Terms, Cross-head guides, in 
locomotive engines, the parallel bars between which the 
cross-head moves. Cross-head blocks, .the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides. 

2 . A heading to a paragraph printed across the 
page or column in the body of an articie- 

2888 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 11/2 In two cases Mr. Knowles 
allows frequent ‘ cross-heads ' 

Hence Cro-ss-hea-d v., to furnish with a cross- 
head (sense 2). 

2890 Pall Mall G. Jan., The Tablet. . cross-heads one of its 
paragraphs * The Need of the Confessional’. 

Cjro'ss-hea^ded, iz. [Cross- ii.] Having 
the head or top in the form of a cross. 

2866 Howells Venei, Ltyk xvl 243 The cross-headed staff. 

CrO’ss-hidted, a. [Cross- 11 .] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

1662 Evelyn Tyratins in Mem. (1871) 751, I.. had rather 
see a glittering stone to hasp it there, than the long cross 
hiked knots now worn, 2878 B. Taylor Deukalion 11. iii, 
68 Cross-hiked swords. 

Crossiade, obs. form of Crusade. 
Cross-index : see Cross- B. 

Crossing (kr^*sig^, vbl. sk [f. CROSS vi] 

L The marking with or making the sign of the 
cross. 

2330 Palsgr. 2ii/x Crossyng, croisee. 1348-9 (Marp Bk. 
Com. Prayer, OJhces 37 As touching kneeling, crossing . . 
and other gestures. 1884 Evangelical Mag. Jah. 9 As many 
genuflexions, .and as many crossings as ever. 

2 . The action of drawing lines across ; striking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writing. Crossing 

: off ox out', striking off (an item), striking out (^a 
i word or entry) by drawing a cancelling line 
i across it. 

a 2653 J. Smith Set Disc. vii. 366 By procuring the cross- 
ing of all the debt-books of our sins. 2848 Clough Bothie 
IV. 278 Your letter, .was written in scraps with crossings and 
counter-crossings. 2866 Crump Banking iv. 90 The altera- 
tion or erasure of a crossing [of a cheque] is a forgery. 

3 . The action of passing across ; intersecting ; 
traversing ; passage across the sea, a river, etc. 

2573 Turberv. Vetter ie 123 The crossings and doublings 
of the deare. 1768-74 Tucker Lt.ofNat. (1851) I. 76 I'o 
follow, .all the twistings, and cro.ssings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subject.s. 2803 Southey Madoc in Azty 
xxi, The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 2892 J. E, 
H. Thomson Bks. wh. influenced our Lord ii, i. 271 The 
crossing of the great and wide sea. 

b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him. Also fig. Cf. Cross 
and jostle in Cross- B. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 All the crossings and 
Jostlings which the barrack-master. . experienced. 2892 Daily 
News 5 Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey, .for boring and 
crossing, was su.spended for the remainder of the meeting. 

4 . The place where two lines, tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross intersection. 

1828 ScoiT Jrttl. (1890) II. 163 The ceiling, .is garnished, 
at the crossing and combining of the arches, with the re- 
curring heads of Plenry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 2874 
Boutell Arms ^ Arm. iv. 61 A ring, placed at theorossing 
of the two strengthening bands. 

5. Spec, a. The intersection of two streets, roads, 
lines of railway, etc. I.evel crossing : the inter- 
section of a road and a railway, or of two railways, 
on the same level. 

269s Drvden Observ. Painting Wks. 1808 XVII. 401 
Statues, .in the crossing of streets, or in the squares, 2700 
S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. Ind. 279, I was always upon my 
guard at Turnings and Crossings of Streets. 2840 F. 
Whishaw Railways Gt. BHt. 24 Where gates are fixed at 
the level road crossings. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Raihoays'f- 
The intersection of one rail with another at any angle is 
termed a * crossing’, and the^ crossings are so constructed 
with wing rails and check rails as to guide the flange of the 
wheel, and ensure its taking the required direction. 
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b, Ecct Arch, That part of a cmciforai church 
where the transepts cross the nave. 

*8^5 Wh EWELL Arckit. Notes Germeut Ch. i. 45 tiote^ The 
portion of the building, .over that space in the ground plan 
where the transept cvos.ses the nave is called the crossing. 
187^ Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 13 If the pulpit 
be in the crossing. 

6. The place at which a street, river, etc. is 
crossed by passengers. 

5632 Lithgow Trn;t/. x, (1682) 426 Giving back to Toledo, 
I crossed the crossing Siera de Morada. 1763 Johnson 28 
July in Boswell, Sweeping crossings in the streets. 1869 
Trollope He Knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 145 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

7 . Venery. (See quot.) 

*611 CoTGR., Salade . . the young head of a Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunchj tearmed by 
our Woodmen, the crossing, 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening.^ 

X580 Lylt (Arb.) 377 Y« iarres and crossings of 

friends, Shak& i Hen, iV, ni. i. 36 Cousin : of many 
men i doe not beare these crossings. x 66 g Woodhead St. 
Teresa i. Pref, (1671) 20 Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the Will. 1692 Ray Dtssol. World n. ii. (1732) 
83 It is a Crossing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. 

9 . The raising of animals or plants from in- 
dividuals of different races ; cross-breeding. 

1831 Beck's Florist jjo We commenced a series of ‘ crass- 
ings ’, with the view of remedying the. .earliness ofblooming 
and susceptibility to frost. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages' Hum. 
Spec. 63 This crossing . . is differently named according to 
whether it takes place between different races or different 


species, 

iO. Cheating, dishonest practice: see Cross ^< 5. 29. 
1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 18 Is our crossing 
at cardes more periilous to the commonwelih than this 
cossenage for land ? 


11 . Comb.,K% €rossing-place\ crossing-sweeper, 
a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

1786 Francis II. 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
ing-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. l/.S.y. xiii. 471 His forces. .guarded the crossing- 
places from the falls at Trenton to below Bristol. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Sho/xix, Making himself as cheap as cross- 
ing-sweepers. 

CrO'Ssing', ppl a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ing 2 j That 
crosses, in various senses : see the verb. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1202/1 By meane of 
some crossing causes in the citie. 1626 W_. Sclater Exp, 
2 (i6^> 185 Onely consider how crossing to the whole 

Counsell of (Jod , . that proud dreame is. 1718 Pope Iliad xx, 
479 The crossing belts unite behind. 1875 Bedford Sailor's 
Pock. Bk. ili. (ed. 2) 64 Whenever a green light is opposed 
to a red light.. the ships carrying the lights are crossing 
ships. 

CroJSS-inteTrogate, Law. [Cross- ( 5.] 
irans. To cross-queslion, 

173a J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 107 Advocates 
, .may cross-interrogate the Witnesses. 

Hence Crosss-interro-gatory, cross-question, 
cross-examination. 

1774 tr. Helveiind Child of Nat. I. 95 , 1 put artlessly some 
cross interrogatories to him. 1841 Cdl.^Wiseman Remarks 
Let.fr. W. P aimer tj To investigate juridically, on oath, 
and oy cross-interrogatory. 


CrOSSisllL (kr^'sij), a. colloq. rare. [f. Cross 
tf. 5 b + -ISH.] Rather cross or peevish. 

1741 Richardson Pamela {iZzA I. xxxii. 55 Jane. , some- 
times used to be a little crossish. 1849 Lytton C axiom 
120, I found my mother indisputably crossish. 

Cross-jack, cro’jack (kr^’Sid^sek, kr^^'d^ek). 
Naut. A square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast. 

1626 Capt. Smith Acetd. Yng. Seamen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting sayle. 1760 Falconer Marine, 
CrosS‘Jack, pronounced crojeck, a sail extended on the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast . . This saiU .is. .very seldom 
used. 1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 197 In 1816, I 
fitted a main-sail and cross-jack in the same way. 1858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V, 19 The sail taken off was the cross- 
jack and main-sail. 

b. attrib.yZ.% cross-jack brace \ cross-jack yard 
(see quot. 1867); cross-jack-eyed a. {Sailors'' 
Cross-eyed. 

1627 Gapt. Smith Seaman's Gram. iii. 17 The Cro.sseiacke 

Yard and Spretsaile Yard to be of a length. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. MaS!i xxl\i,F>g, l was stationed at the weather cross- 
jack braces. 1867 Smyth Word-bk., Cross-jack- 

yafd.. the lower yard on the mizen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the mizen top-sail are extended-. It is 
now very common in merchant ships to set a sail called a 
cross. jack upon this yard. 1892 Eng. Illusir. Mag. IX. 
849 Haul in your weather cro'jack brace 1 


Cross keys, cross-keys. [Cross- 4 c.] 
Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

c 1330 Bale AT. 32 Where is yowr thre crounnys, 

yowT crosse keys and yowr cope. 1583 Exec, for T reason 
(167s) 32 No nor their Cross-keys, or double edged Sword, 
wdl serve their turns. 1645 Evelyn Diary (1871) 192 The 
Citcy arms (of Geneva], a demie eRgle and a crosse between 
crosse-keys. Mod. An inn with the sign of the Cross Keys. 


t Cro'ss-land. Obs. [Cf. Cross .rA 31.] /mA 
jiisl. Land belonging to the Church in the Irish 
counties palatine. 

The second quot. is doubtful in sense. 

1368 Stat. /rel. (x62x) 298 (Act ix Eliz.) That all cro$.se 
landes and clear^ie of this Realme shall be yearely charged 
_^, .with like subsidie. 1597 isi Pi. Retnntfr. Parnass. v. 
ii, When they .shall, .see a hare at a crossland. .they shall 
want there oulde poet to emparte it to the worlde. 


Cro*ss-leaved, [Cross- n.] Having 

the leaves arranged in fours cross- wise. 

i86oTvas Wild FI. 5 The cross-leaved and fine-leaved 
heath. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. HI. 15^ Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. 

Cross-legged (kr^-s,legd), ppl. a. [Ceoss- 
1 1 .] Having the legs crossed (usually of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

<riS30 Ld. Berners a Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 2« Some 
sytting before their owne dores, croslegged. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) I. xii. 329 They use no Chairs, but sit cros.s- 
legg’d like Taylors on the floor. Whittier Tent on 
Beach xiv, In the tent-shade . . [He] Smoked, cross-legged 
like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 

b. Having one leg laid across the other. 

1631 Weever Anx. Fun, Mon. 274 An armed knight 
crosse legged is to bee seene. 1762-7% H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (x^ZCi TN . asyj Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cross-legged templars. 1830 Cooper Hist. Winchelsea 
132 Canopied tombs of cross-legged secular warriors. 

In this .sense sometimes Oro'ssed-legged. 

1843 G. A. Poole Churches xii. iiS note, All these figures 
of crossed-legged persons have been popularly referred to 
Templars. 1&4 Bodtell Heraldry ix. 54 The shield of a 
crossed-legged knight in the Temple Church. 

Hence Cross-leggeduess, nonce-wd. 

1832 G. W. Curtis Wand. Syria 236 He naturally fell into 
the cross-leggedness of oriental sitting. 

Crossless (kr^'sles), a. [f. Cross sh. + -less.] 
Without a cross (in various senses of the word 5 as 
e.g. f without a coin, penniless''. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 A bystorye or wepen 
crysolite, as it were a lityl swerde crosseles. i6to Row- 
lands Lei. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three high-way 
standers, haueing cros-lesse cursse, %630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. II. 256)2 Where man doth man within the Law 
betosse, Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks Ciosse. 
1891 Ch. Times 4 Sept. 844/2 A Crossless Church, a religion 
without austerity, has never yet made headway. 

tCrO'SSlet^. Obs. Forms: 4-6 cros-, 4-7 
crosse-, 7 crosslet; also 4 croslette, crosel- 
(l)et(t, cross 3lette, eroislat ; eres(e)let(e, cres- 
selet, crescellette, [app. dim. of OF. croisettl 
night-lamp, Crucible. Besides croiseul, in Colgr. 
cruzeul, ct^sol, OF. had also the parallel dim. 
forms croisel, crosel, cruseatt, and later F. croiset, 
now creusei (see Cruset) ; both endings appear to 
be present in croselet. F. had also a variant 
creseul : cf. our variants in cres-. The sense ‘ lamp ’ 
is app. not recorded in Eng.] A crucible. 

CJ386 Chaucer Can. Yeont, Prol. Sf T. 240 And sondry 
vessels maad of erthe and glas. . Violes, crosletz, and subly- 
matories [mr. croslets, -is, creseletes, -ys, cresletes, crescel- 
lettes}. ibid. 600 The coles for to couchen al aboue I he 
crosselet [z>.r. croslet, crosselette, croLslet, cresselet). 1584 
R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xiv. i. 295 Their, .alembicks, 
viols, croslets, cucurbits. X59a Lyly Galaihea 11. iii, Blow- 
ing of bellowes. .and scraping of croslets. 1610 B. Jonson 
A Ick. 1, iii, Your crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 

Crosslet^ [kr^-slet). Also 6 crosselette, 7-8 
crosselet, 6-9 croslet. [a. Anglo- F. croiselette, 
dim. of OF. crois cross : cf. OF. croisette, and for 
form OF./emmelte, later femmelette, i.femme.'\ 

1 . Pier. A small cross; see also quot. 1661. 

{lyoo Siege o/Caer laverock 16 Ky les armes ot vermeillettes 

O blanc lyon et croisselettes.] 1338 Leland /tin. II. 93 
Crosselettes of Golde maiw interm;st in one yn a Feld.. 
Gules. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 36 Her champion trew, 
That in his armour bare a croslet red. x66i Morgan Sfh. 
Gentry 11. i. ix The Cross Croslet or Crossed, for brevity of 
blazon, you may term Croslets only. X727-51 Chambers 
Cycl, .S.V. , In heraldry. . we frequently see the shield covered 
with crosselets. .Crosses themselves frequently terminate in 
crosselets. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. xv. 175 
Charging his lion and his crosslets on a field ermine. 

2 . gen. A small cross (used as an ornament, etc.). 

x8o3 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, 1 . 420 Crosslets glitter 

on the necks of the ladies. 1823 Lockhart Anc. Sp. Ball., 
Young Cid ii, There is no gold about the boy, but the 
crosslet of his sword. 

43. = Cross-cloth 2. Ohs. 

x^oj Lingidaiy. vi. in UnA.Dodsley IX. 426 Bandlets, fillets, 
crosslet.s, pendulets. a 1688 ViLLiERs(Dk. Buckhm ) Insfal- 
menfSRk?, X70S II. 88 He., tore His pert Wif’sCroslet off. 

4 . aitrib. Shaped like a crosslet. 

1820 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) B ^9^ The 
battlements, and crosslet loopholes of the castle. 

Hence Oro-ssleted ppl. a., bearing or adorned 
with a crosslet. 

180X Scott Fire-King xxxiv, The scallop, the saltier, and 
crossleted shield. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IL iii. n. v. 

§ 20 His hand fallen on his crossleted sword. xZ^ Ecclesio- 
logist XIX. 209 A crossleted banner. 

Crosslet, obs. van Croslet * Corslet. 
Cro'SS^ light. [Cross- 4] A light which 

comes athwart the direction of another light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade; in pL 
lights whose rays cross each other. Oftenjf^: 

1851 H. Melville iii. ii Every way defaced in the 
unequal cross-lights in which you viewed it. ^ 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 25 There is no use in turning upon him 
the cross lights of modem philosophy. Mod. The windows 
on other sides are to be darkened, so as to avoid cross-lights. 

Hence Cro-ss-ll:grhLted///. ds. 

X884 Nonconf <S* Indep. 3 July 642/1 Mr, Biggar in his odd, 
crosslighted way, voting against his own party. 

Cro'ss-liiie. [Cross- 4, Cross a. x b.] 

1 . A line drawn across another, 

1:1391 Chaucer Astrol, j. § X2 Next the forseide cercle. . 


vnder the cros-lyne. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 60 In 
engraving and etching we must get over the prejudices of 
cross lines, which exist on no natural bodies. 1804 Southey 
Lett. (1856) 1 . 253 The ceiling has all the crosslines ot the 
trowel. 

2 . Fishing. A line stretched across the river or 
stream, used in ci-oss-fishittg (see Cr( ss- E). 

189% Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 The Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines. 

Hence Cro*ss-line v., to mark with cross-lines ; 
CJro'ss-Iiming' vbl. sb. 

XS98 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 119 It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. Margin, The proud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to be crossed. x8i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 779 A white ground and black 
lines, reticulated work, which is technically called cross- 
lining . . becomes to the wood-engravers of the present day 
an undertaking of immense labour. 

Cross-lode, -loop : see Cross- B. 

Cro.SSly (kr^-sli), adv. [f. CROSS a. + -ly 2,] 

tl. Athwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 
or intersect Obs. 

1398 Florio, Trav^rso, a crosse, a thwart, prosly, thwartly, 
16x4 T. Bedwell Nat. Geom. Numbers iv. 71 1 'he base 
and height of the extremes crossely multiplied. 1774 
Burke Anter. Tax, Wks. II. 420 H e put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed. 

4 2 . In a way that crosses ordinary affinities. Ohs. 

t 6 ix Eeaum. & Fl. Fhilaster n. iv, If he have any child, 
It shall be crossly match'd. 1660 tr. Amyrnldns' Ireai. 
cone. Relig. \\. hi. 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. 

3 . In a way that is cross, contrary, or opposite ; 
adversely, unfavourably. 

1393 Shake. Rich. II, 11. iv. 24 And crossely to thy good, 
all fortune goes. 1396 Drayton Leg. ii. 407 Since witli me 
it fell so crosly out. a 1694 Tillotson (J \ He . . acts as 
uniowardly, and crossly to the rea.son of things, as can be 
imagined. x8s6 Miss Winkworth Tattler's Life 4* Serm. 
vi, 220 Whether things go smoothly or cros.sly with them. 

4. Perversely, peevishly, ill-humouredly. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crossly, peevishly, untowardly. 

X770-90 Dorothy Kilner Jemima^ Placid in Storehouse of 
Stories (x^'jS) •2'^\ Miss Sally, .desired her to.. make room 
for her, which Miss Nelly very cros.sly refused. 1832 James 
Peqvinillo I. 59 ‘Don’t undress me', said Julian rather 
crossly. 

Cro'ss-mtiltiplica'tiosi.. Arith. [Cross- 9.] 
* Duodecimals. 

1703 T. N. City 4' C. Purchaser 123 Cross-Multiplication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches. 
1731 Chambers CJ'47., Cross-multiplication. . so called be- 
cause the members are multiplied cro.s.s wise.^ 1836 J. Gray 
A riih. 95 Duodecimals, or Crosss multiplication, is a rule by 
which artificers cast up the contents of their work. 

Crossness (kr)-snes). [f. Cross a. + -ness.] 

1. The state or quality of being cross, transverse, 
or athwart ; ‘ transverseness, intersection. ’ (J.). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiih 107 To keep them [law.s] 
from being . . too ful of multipUcitie and crossnesse. 1750 
WALpqi.E Lett. G. Moniapt (1891; II. 21 1 Lord Petersham, 
with his hose and leg.s twisted to every point of crossness. 

2 . T'he state of being contrary or opposed ; oppo- 
sition, adverseness. 

1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) Ill, 525 
Through any crossne.ss of cards or chance. 1674 Hickman 
Qtiinquart. Hist. (ed. 2j 171 Let us see whether there be 
any such crossness or no. X736 Carte Ormonde II. 449 
I’here being besides crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and him. 

b. of the wind : cf. Cross a. t c. 

X646 Ld. Digby Let. in Czxtt Omionde {xT^g\ III. 456 The 
crossness of the winds to the shipping which they expected. 
01x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xii. (1704' III. 251 That the 
cro.ssne.ss of the Wind only hinder’d the arrival of those 
Supplies. 

3 . a. Disposition to oppose or be contrary ; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 184 She will die if bee wooe 
her, rather than shee will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossenesse. a x 6 qq Barrow Sertn. Wk.s. 1716 1 . 7 A peevish 
crossness and obstinate repugnancy to received laws. 1768- 
74 Tucker Z,/. Nat. (1852) II. 372 The scoffer and caviller 
move as much by impulse of vanity as crossness. 

b. Peevishness, ill-humour. 

1741 Richardson Pamela I. 61, I am vex’d his Crossness 
affects me so. 1823 Lamb Z:’/z» u86o)t6o, I missed his kind- 
ness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, x862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. i. v. 28, I beg 
your pardon for my crossness, but you put me out of 
temper. , ■ 

Crossoptei^giaa (kr^is^^pteri^dgian), a. and 

sb. Zool. \i. rac>A.h, crossopterygii Qs da j, 
Kpoaau-s tassel, jz)/. fringe, Kpoaawrbs filngQdAr 
TTtlfnt^, TTTepijywp fm) *f--AN.] 

A. at//. Belongiriglo the sub-class Crossopterygia 
or sub-order CrossopUr^'gidtB of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the arrangement of the pnired fins to 
form a fringe round a central lobe, JB. jA A fish 
of this class. 

Most of these fishes are extinct, but the genus Polypierus 
is still found in the Nile and other African rivers. 

1861 Huxley Ess. Devonian Fishes 25 {Mem. Geol. Sum. 
Gt. Brit.) Thus both ends of the Crosssopterygian series ap- 
pear . . to be cut off from the modem representatives of the 
suborder. Ibid., Polypterus, however, is clearly related to 
the rhombiferous Crossopterygians. 1871 — Anat. Vert. 
Anim. ill 171 The most ancient Crossop terygian Ganoids. 

Crossoptery'gious, a. Zool. [f. as prec.-f 
-Gus.], -spree. A. . ■ . . ■ • 


CHOSS-SPALI.. 


CSOSS-OVES. 

C 2 ?OSS“Oir 61 f (kr^*S(?wJV3i). ffroni verbal phrase 
io cross over.] 

1. Textile Tabrzcs^ A fabric having the design 
running across from selvedge to selvedge, instead of 
along the length. 

179s TuU Advertiser 23 May 1/2, 1273 yards of . . cotton 
crossover. s86o A ll Year Roimd N o. 53. 63 The barragons 
,, quiltings, and cross-overs. .for which Bolton was ikmous. 

b. Calico-prmting. h. hz! or stripe of colour 
printed across another colour. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts IV. 326 Printed as a crossover, it 
darkens the indigo where it falls. 

2 . A woman’s wrap (usually knitted, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the shoulders and crossed upon 
the breast. 

1868 iThe name was then in current use.) 1884 Mss. Coote 
Sure Harvest vi. 6g Mrs. Timmins will never lose her 
rheumatism till she has a warm cross-over to wear over that 
thin old dress. 1886 Bes ant C^z' 4 fr. Gibeon i. ii, She would 
wear a grey ulster or a red crossover. 

3 . li.S, A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway by which trains are shunted 
from one to the other. 

iB8<^ Harper^s 3 fa£. July 272/2 The incoming trains ap- 
proach the city on the western track until they reach the 
‘ cross-over’, which throws them to the eastern track. 

Cro'ss-patcli. collo/;. [f. Cboss^z. 5 + Patch.] 
A cross, iildempered person. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman ; Scott makes it masculine.) 

zz 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. CrezVf Crosspatch., 21. peevish 
Person. 1775 Mad. D’ Arblay Early Diary 28 Feb., * You 
little cross patch cried I. i8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 

‘ The keeper ’s a cross-patch, and he maun hae it a' his ain 
gate,' 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 206 She ’s a 
nasty cross-patch. 

Cro'SS-patll. [Cross- 4 b.] A path that 
crosses between two roads or points. Alsoyf^. 

1538 Phaer ASneid, iv. L ij b, Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al townes in crospathes crie. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxiv. 373 To light him in the way of welfare, and 
to turne him from all crosspathes and bywaies. 176S-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 415 Taking good caution that 
in his necessary deviations from the solid road of reason he 
does not tear up the ground of any cross paths. 

Cross-pawl : see Cboss-spall. 
Cro’ss-piece. [Cross- 4.] 

1 . A piece of any material placed or lying across 
an3dhing else, 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 783 With many lines and 
different crosse pieces. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 89 Over these rows of piles were plac’d Joysts.. 
(those Joysts so placed are vulgarly call’d cross-pieces). 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 212 The single Lithos, or 
upright stone or pillar, .with a cross-piece on the top. 1833 
Sir H. Douglas Milit, Bridges (ed. 3) 230 A second row 
of beams was laid on cross-pieces placed athwart the first, 
b. Ship-building, (^See quots.) 

1706 [see Cross-beam], 1769 Falconer Did. Marine, 
Cross-piece, a rail of timber extended over the windlass of a 
merchant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfry .. It is 
stuck full of wooden pins, which are used to fasten the 
running-rigging, c 1830 R udim. Navig. ( W eale) 113 Cross- 
pieces, the pieces of timber bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
plns, for taking turns with the cable, or belaying ropes to. 
cxZ&Q H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 66 ‘Cross pieces’., 
placed across the keel, which is let into them ; they assist to 
form what is called the floor. 

C. A small transverse piece forming the cross- 
guard of a sword or dagger. 

1874B0UTELL Arms «$• Arm. ii. 12 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the blade by any 
cross-piece. 

d. Anal. The corpus callosum, or transverse 
mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 
^ 2 . [Ceoss A. 5.] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs, Cf. Cboss-patch. 

1614 Wilson Jnconst. Lady (N,), The rugged thoughts 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee. 1^4 
Echard Plautus 92 Since y’ had the good luck t' outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife], 

CrO'SS-plouigll, V. [Cross- 6.] trans. To 
plough (a field) across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Cro'ss-plotLsgliing 
<ri644 G. Plattes in HartUb's Legacy (1655) 187 He 
ploughed [it] up at Michaelmass . . and afterward cross 
ploughed it. 1739 DuhameVs Hush. i. vi. '1762) 15 Let 
the whole field be cross-plowed. 184a yml. R. Agric. Soc. 
III. 1. 163 , 1 immediately ploughed it in ; and about Christ- 
mas I cross-ploughed it. 1844 Ibid. V. i. 40 As soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep cross-ploughings. 

Cro'ss-point. [Cross a, 2: see Point.] 

1 1 . Name of a step in dancing. Obs. 
aisga Greene yames JV, iv. iii, Nay but, my friends, 
one hornpipe further, a refluence back, and two doubles 
forward : what, not one cross-point against Sundays ? i6oa 
a7td Pt, Return fr. Pamass. ii. vi. (Arb.) 32 Seeing him 
practise his lusty pointes, as his crospoynt backcaper. 

2 . One of the points of the compass intermediate 
between two cardinal points. 

3:709 Tatler No. 42 When the Wind is in a cross Point. 
1865 F. Hall in Wilson Vishnu Purdna II. 241 note. All 
the cardinal pointy and so the cross-points. 

Cro*ss-pollina*tio2i. Bot, [Cross- 9.] « 

Cross-fertilization of plants. 

i88a Vines Sachd Bot, 913 The contrivances for cross- 
pollination in Orchids, 

t Cro*ss-post. Ohs. [Cross- 5.] The post 
which carried letters on cross-country routes. 

[X720 Land. Gaz, i6 Apr., General Post-Office, London, 
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April 12, 1720.. His Majesty's Attorney-General, having 
granted to Ralph Allen, .a Farm of all the Bye-Way or 
Cross-Road Letters throughout England.] 1730 Coventry 
Pompey Liit, ii. iit. (1783) 52/x All the traraantanes that 
coine by the cross-post. 1880 L. Stephen Pope t^6 
Allen, who had made a large fortune by farming the cross- 
posts. 

Cro'SS-pn'rpose. [As now used, f. Cross a.. 
Cross- 4: but m early use cross appears to have 
been a preposition (cross or contrary to the purpose) : 
cf. cross-bliss (^Cross- 10), Cboss-course a.] 

1 . Contrary or conflicting purpose; contradict- 
oriness of intention. 

1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 5:9 We altogether in confusion 
spoke : But all cross purpose, not a word of sence, 1711 
Shaftesb. C/jurac. (1737) I. 305 To allow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, seems to me to have something of 
cross-purpose in it. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VI 11 . 340 Before men can transact any affair, they must 
have a common language to ^eafc. .otherwise alliscro.ss- 
purpose and confusion. 1824 Scott Si. Ronan xxxi. He. . 
makes signs, which she alwasrs takes up at cross-purpose. 

2 . pL The name of a parlour game : cf. Cboss- 
QOESTiON sh. c. Often fig. 

x666 Pepys Diary 2.6 Dec., Then to cross purposes, mighty 
men-y ; and then to bed. 1698 Farquhar Love Bottle 
IV. i, I won't pay you the kisses you won from me last night 
at cross-purposes. 171a Steele Sped. No. 504 p T The 
agreeable Pastime in Country-Halls of Cross-purposes, 
Quest'ons and Commands, and the like. 1768-74 Tucker 
Id. Nat. <1852) II. 545 In the common way of playing at 
cross purposes, where each party has a quite different sense 
of the subjects and arguments handled between them, i860 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 55 Was there ever such a game at 
cross-purposes as this correspondence of ours. 

3 , To be at cross-purposes : (of persons) to have 
plans intended for the same end, but which cross 
and interfere with each other ; to act counter from 
a misconception by each of the other’s purpose. 
(Perh. derived from the game.) 

i 638 Miegb Fr. Did, s.v, Cross Purposes, con- 

tradictions. 1769 yunius Lett. xvi. 72 No _man, whose 
understanding is not at cross-purposes with itself. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. n. vi. (18691 135 Such persons . . are 
constantly at cross-purposes with themselves and others. 
1868 Rogers Pol. Kcon. vi. led. 3) 59 Like some married 
people, they have been at cross purposes when they should 
have been at one. 

Cross-quarters : see Cross- B. 
Cro'ss-que'stion, sb. [Orig. two words : cf. 
Cross a. i, Cross- 9.] a. A question put by way 
of cross-examination, 'j'b. A question on the 
other side ; a question in return. 

a 1694 Tillotson Serm. Ixxv. (1748) V. 1191 Now that this 
question is answered, one might methinks ask him across 
question or two. 1703 Farquhar Twin Rivals iv. i. Have 
you witnesses?.. Produce him. .But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales I. 269 Chatting with her on the way, and endea- 
vouring, by cross-questions, .to elicit some information. 

e. Cross-questions and crooked answers ; a game 
of questions and answers in which a ludicrous 
effect is produced by connecting questions and 
answers which have nothing to do with one 
another; as e.g. the question of one’s neighbour 
on the right with the answer given to another 
question by one’s neighbour on the left. 

17^ J, Yarrow Love^ at First Sight 2 As if you had been 
playing at cross- Questions, xZB^Illnsi. Land. News Christ- 
mas No. 22/1 ‘ I’m afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answers.' 

Cro:ss-qtie*stioii, [Cross- 6.] transLlo 
interrogate with questions which cross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous questions, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count ; to question closely or minutely ; to cross- 
examine. 

1760 Foote Minor x. Wks. 1799 I. 234 You will find, by 
cross-questioning him, whether he is a competent person. 
1887 Jessopp Arcady iii. 67 There are moments when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be- 
comes a passionate longing. 

Hence Croiss-que'stioiiinfif M. sh . ; Cro:ss- 
que-stioaa’blo a.., capable of being cross- 
questioned. 

zr 1839 Praed Poems {yZ6p) II. 8 "When on his ranks to- 

f ether spring Cross-buttocks and cross-questioning I 1856 
ROUDE Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 104 He was submitted to 
the closest cross-questionings, in the hope that he would 
commit himself. x88^ J. Hawthorne Pearl-Shell Necklace 
I. 48 There was nothing cross-questionable in such an old- 
wives' tale. 

Cro'ss-ra.tio. Math, [Cross- 9.] *= An- 

HARMONio ratio. 

x 83 i Taylor Geom. Conics 249 An Anharmonic Ratio, or 
a Cross ratio of the four points. x88z C. Smith Conic Sect. 
(1885)53. 

Cro'ss-rea’ding. [Cross- 9.] A reading 
across the page instead of down the column (of a 
newspaper, etc.), producing a ludicrous connexion 
of subjects. Alsoj^t 

1768-84 New Foundling Hospital for Wit Vi. contents, 

‘ Cross Readings from the Newspapers ' [Article at p. 233, 
signed * Papyriiis Cursor by Caleb Whitefoord]. 1784 Bos- 
well yohnson (1887) IV, 322 His [Whitefoord's] ingenious and 
diverting cross-readings of the newspapers. 1822 Hazlitt 
Tabled. (1852) 247 A large allowance is frequently to be made 
for cross-readings in the speaker’s mind. 1830 M iss Mitford 


Village Ser. TV. (1863) 139 Stephen spoke of hts home, the 
city; Peggy of hers, the west-end -and a few mistakes 
and cross- readings ensued. 

Cro-*3S-re*fer€2ice« [Cross- 9.] A reference 
made from one part of a book, register, dictionary, 
etc. to another part where the same word or subject 
is treated of. 

1S34 ri. H. Baker Report Caial. Brit. Museum, Jt will 
hence be requisite that a cross-reference from the commen- 
tator’s name be made to that of the original author, 1839 
Brit. Museum Catal. Rule 54 Whenever requisite, cross- 
references to be introduced. 1^2 Bookseller 17/t The notes 
are handy, the cross references plentiful and useful. 

Gross-remainder \Law ) : see Remainder. 
Cro’ss-road. [Cross- 4, Cross a. i, i b.] 

1 . A road crossing another, or rnnning across 
between two main roads ; a by-road, 

1719 T, Gardner (tiile), Pocket Guide to the English 
Traveller . . of all the Principal Roads and Cross Roads in 
England and Wales. X74S Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I, 
14 The cross-roads are almost impassible. 1839 W, Collins 
Q. of Hearts (1873) 4 One of the loneliest and wildest cross- 
roads in all South Wales. 

2 . The place where two roads cross each other ; 
the place of intersection of two roads. Also called 
the cross roads, and dial, a four-cross-road. 

(Formerly used as a burial-place for suicides.) 

xSia Examiner 23 Nov. 739/1 Verdict of the Ixrcy^Feh 
de jr«r..The body was ..buried in a cross-road, with the 
customary ceremonies, a 1843 Hood Faithless Nelly Gray 
xvii. And they buried Ben in four cross-roads With a stake 
in his inside I 1875 W. MTlwraith Wigtazmshire 

27 Near the cross-roads are the remains of a cairn. 

3 . aftrib. a. Passing or conveyed by cross-roads, 
b. Situated at the crossing of ivto roads. 

1720 [see Cross-post] Cross-road Letters. 1723 Loftd. Gaz. 
No. 6415/2 I'he Cross-Road Mail which . . goes between 
Chester and Exeter, 1783 Genii. Mag. Oct. 838/ 2 Comp- 
troller of the bye and cros.s-road letter office. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xix, 430 Every cross-road bar-room. 

’f Cro'SS-rO’W. Obs. [Cross- 3 a : from the 
figure of the cross ( ) formerly prefixed to it.] 

The alphabet; = Christ-ciioss-kow. 

« 1529 Skelton Venomous Tongzies, In your crosse 

rowe nor Christ crosse you spede, Your Pater Noster, your 
Ave, nor your Ctede. 1331 Tindale Exp. i yoJin 2 A 
man can by no manes reade,excepte he be taught the letters 
of the crosserowe. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 55 And frorn 
the Crosse-row plucke.s the letter G. 1633 Spec. M. 

i. § 3 (1643) 23 By their naturall position in the alphabet or 
crosse-row. 168 x W, Robertson Gen. (1693; 1085 

The cross-row, alphaheium. 

Cro'ss-mff. [Cross- 9.] 

tl. An obsolete game at cards : see Ruff. Obs. 

13^ Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 6 As thus I stood 
looking on them playing at cros-ruffe, one was taken revok- 
ing. X693 Poor Robin's A im. in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1S70) 
II. 307 And men at cards spend many idle hours, At 
loadum, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and aU-fours, 

2 . Whist. (See qiiot. 1862.) 

1862 ‘ Cavendish ' Whist ^1870) 2B A Cross-ruff (saw or see- 
saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of different suits, 
each leading the suit in whi<m the other renounces* 1883 
Proctor Whist vii. 76 More tricks are usually gained by the 
cross ruff than the opponents can afterwards make out of 
their suits, fg. 1889 Sat. Rev. 9 Nov. 513 The trades are 
to establish a cross-ruff at the expense of the employers. 

t Cro'ss-sail, sb. Obs. [Cross- 4.] 

X. Naut, A square-sail, i.e. one placed across 
the breadth of the ship (not fore-and-aft) ; formerly 
the large mainsail so placed ; also a vessel with 
square-sails. 

<r i325 E. E. A lilt. P. C. 102 Cachen vp Je crossayl, 
cables bay fasten- aiSiB Raleigh Invent. Shipping ■3,0 
Any Fleet of crosse sailes, with which they encounter. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 A crosse sail© 
cannot come neerer the wind than six points. 

2 . //. Sails (of a windmill) set cross-wise. 

1612 STURTEVANT^ei'<z//zki*Ci854) 75 So a windmillne con- 
sisting, .of all his essential parts besides his crosse sales is 
ineffectual! and not able to grinde come. 

Hence f Cro ss-sailed a., ? having the cross-sail 
set, ready to sail. 

1562 J. Heywood ProtK ^ Epigr. (1867) 36 Sens thou art 
crosse saylde, auale vnhappie booke. 1380 N orth Plutarch 
(1612) 439 Took ship, finding one crosse-sailed, bound to- 
wards Afrike. 

tCro'SS-sail, v. Obs. [Cross- 6.] intr. ?To 
sail across or over. 

ts64-78 Bulleyn Dial, agsf. Pest. fi888) 29 A letter to a 
Marchaunte Venterer that was crossailed into Terra Florida. 

Cross-sea: see Cross a. i. 

Cross-section : see Cross- B. 
t CrO'SS-sliaped, a. Obs. [Cross- 8.] Of a 
horse : ? Mis-shapen, ill- shaped. 

X703 Land. Gaz. No. 3969/4 A light ^ey Gelding, .some- 
what cross shap’d behind. 1709 Ibid No. 4540/8 A plain 
strong cross shaped Bay Gelding. 

Cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot : see Cross- B. 
CrO’SS-Spadl, cro*SS-spa:le. Ship-build- 
ing. [Cross- 4.] (See quot. 1850.) 

exSso Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Cross-spales, deals or 
fir plank nailed in a temporapr manner to the frames of a 
ship at a certain height, by which the frames are kept to 
their proper breadths, until the deck-knees are fastened, 
1869 Sir E. j. Reed Ship-build, viii. 154 In many yards 
the ship is faired by means of ribands and cross-spalls only 
before the beams are fitted. 

Cross-spider : see Cross- B. 
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■ Cro*ss-^priiiger- ■ Arch. •. [Geoss- 4 .] One 
of the ribs extending diagonally from one pier to 
another in groined vaulting. 

1^16 J. Smith Panortmta Sc, ^ Ari 1 . 163 The cross- 
springers were ornamented, .with carvings of Zigzag and 
other Norman ornaments. 1843 Parieyy Am^ IV. 293 
The cross-springers are perforated into airy forms. iSda 
Rickman Goth. ArcMi!, 144 The great cross-springer rib. 
Cro'SS-staff, Also (in sense i) 6 croystaft 

■ 'f* 1. jSccI. An archbishop’s cross ; also, hy con- 
fusion, used for CKOSE-STAFr, a bishop^s crook or 
crosier. Ohs. fm. Hist, 

1460 Capgrave Ckrotu (1858) 156 He [Roh^^ Grostede} ap- 
pered to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike 
of his crosse staf. 134° in Greene liist, Worcester II. 
4 pp. 5 Item, a croystaff of selver and gylt 1341 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 246/1 All yowr holy ornamentes, as your holy 
m3fters, your holy crosse-staues, your .holy pyllers. 1368 
Grafton Chrm, IL 2 He [Becket] taketh from Alexander 
his Crosyer, the crosse with the Crossestaffe . . and caryeth 
it in himselfe. 1884 Tennyson Becket 1B8 Shall I not smite 
him with his own cross-staff? 

1 2, An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun or a Stan Ohs. 

= iSg(4 Blundevil Exerc. ni. ii. viii. (ed. 7) 386 The Lati- 
tude then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-staffe, and hy such like Mathematicall instruments. 
1669 Sturmy MariwPs Mag. n. xiii. 80 How to use the 
Cross-Staff. Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the . . Eye. . 
Then move the Cross, .from you or towards you . . till that the 
upper end come upon the.. Sun or Star. 1839 Marryat 
Phant. Shi^ ix, The cross-staff at that time was the simple 
instrument used to discover the latitude. 

b. A surveyor’s cross, used in taking offsets. 

1874 in Knight DzV 4 

Cro*ss-sti:tclJ., sb, [Ceoss- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of needlework characterized by stitches 
crossing each other, 

cvjTO G. Fiennes Z?£a!r7 (1888) 296 The Chaires, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich. 
1737MRS. Pendarves Let. in Mrs.DelaMy*s Corr. loOct. II. 
6 Tell me how many pieces of cross-stitch I have left with 
you. 1836 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 1. 16 , 1 learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like To see me wear the night 
lyith empty hands. 

attrib. 1880 Bimt. Weekly Post 2 Oct. i/s Cross-.stitch; 
embroidery is . . applied to all sorts of decorative needle- 
work. 

Hence Oro ss-sti^tch v., to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1 . 95 All splices are cross- 
stitched. 

Cro'ss-stoxte. Min. [Cross- 3 b.] , A name 
given to Chiastoute j also to the minerals Statj- 
EOLITB and Haemotomb, froin the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the crystals. 

*770 tr. Cronsiedfs Min. 83. 1771 Hiix Fossils A rranged 
152, 1796 Kirwan Min. I. 282. 1814 Allan Mfm. Nornen. 

Cro*ss-street. [Cross- 4, Gross a. i b.] 

1. A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets ; a street at right angles 
to a main street 

*827 O. W« Roberts Cefttr. Amer. 234 The principal 
streets are terminated by views of the 'hills . . 'Hie cross 
streets hre narrower. 1861 Du Chaillu Equai. Afr. ii. 8 
There are a few short cross-streets. 
f2. The place where two streets cross. Ohs. (Cf. 
Cross-road 2.) 

182$ T. Jefferson AutoHog. Wks. 18^ I. 89 Keeping 
great fires at all the cross- streets. 

Cro'SS-t^. Mech. [Cross- 4,] In a back- 
action marine steam-engine r A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at the end opposite 
to the cross-head, and to which the connecting-rod 
is attached. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 81 The fork-head 
or cross-tail. .The cross-tail, in shape, resembles the cross- 
head of the piston, only it is considerably laiger and 
stronger, 

Cross-tining: see Cross- B. 

Oro‘Ss-tree, [Cross- 3 , 4 .] 

1. JVauL (pL) Two horizontal cross-timbers sup- 
ported by the cheeks and trestle-trees at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lower mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging at the top mast head; affording also a 
standing-place for seamen. 

Formerly sometimes used to include the trestle-trees. 
x6z6 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen *2 The trussell 
trees or crosse trees. x^q ^Seamafis Gram, iii. 16 The 
Grosse-trees are also at the head of the Masts, one let into 
another crosse, and strongly bolted with the Tressell trees. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v. Cross-trees^ They are four 
in number , . hut strictly speaking only those which go 
thwart ships, are csXle^6. cross-trees, 17^9 Falconer Eict. 
Marine. 18^6 Marryat Midsh, Easy xiii. 4r, 18^1 Ttodall 
Frap^. Science {ed. 6) 1 . vi. 214, I climbed the mainmast, 
and standing on the cross-trees, saw the sun set 
+ 2. a. A gallows; b, A cross. Ohs, (nmce-mes.) 
1638 For» Fancies i, ii, Not so terrible as a cross-tree that 
never grows, to a wag-halter page, 1648 Herrick Noble 
Numbers Poems (1885) 317 This Cross-tree Here Doth Jesus 
Bear. . . 

1 3. A whipple-tree. Ohs. 

1765 Dickson Agric. 11. 258 Instead of using a soKm, and 
cross-trees for the second pair, as is commonly done in a 
four horse plough. 


4 . atfrih. f cross-tree bar (cf. 3 ) ; f cross-tree 
yard, a cross-jack yard. 

169a in Copt. Smith* s Smman*s Gram. i. xiv. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard. Cross-tree Braces, 1733 Chambers Cycl, 
Supp.y Cross-tree-yardyZ'qzxd standing square just under 
the mizen top. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 310 A cross-tree 
bar must be fixed to the fore standards. 

Cross- valve : see Cross- B. 

CrO'SS-varUlt. Arch. [Cross- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. 

zS^ Leitch Mailer* s Anc. Art § tio. 80 The so-called 
sepulchre of Theron is remarkable on account of . . the cross- 
vault in the interior. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit, 
I, 53 A series of cross gables over the cross vaults. 

Hence Cro'ss-wau lted a., Oro ss-yauTting. 

1848 B. Webb Cont. Eccles. 198 The choir is of one bay, 
cross-vaulted. iSnSGwthr Archit. Gloss., Crass Faulting. 
*888 Freeman in Archaeol. Inst. JrnL XLV. 18 The fiat 
ceiling for the main body and cross-vaulting for the aisles. 

Cross-vine, -voting : see Cross- B. 
Cro’ss-way, sh. [Cross- 4, Cross a. i b.] 

1. A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another ; a by-way. 

a 1490 Botoner Itm. (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been ini crosse wayes metyng. iS33 Ln. Berners 
Huon Ixxxi. 247 We came too a crosse way. *623-8 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 11. (16881 241 The Paths and Cross- 
ways whereof are scarce known to the Dwellers thereabouts. 

g o8 Motteux Rabelais v. xxvi. (1737) 114 Highways, 
rossways, and Byways. *824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
I. (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting of these 
cross-ways. 

Jig, 1628 Gaule Praci. Th. To Rdr. A x, If thou stop, 
and stumble at the Crosse- wayes of Mysterie. *720 Wel- 
TON Suffer. Son of God I. x. 264 Into a many Deviations, 
and Crossrways to sin. 

fb. allusively. The way of ' crosses/ or afflic- 
tions. Ohs. [Cross- 3 .] 

c *430 tr. T. h Kempis* Imii. ii. xii. 57 Hov sekist Jjou a 
noher way ban J>e k^Tiges hye way, |?e crosse wey? All 
cristys lif was a crosse & a martirdom. 

2. The place where roads cross ; = Cross-road 2. 
13. , Knt. of Curtesy 386 And burie my body in the crosse 
waie. _ 1590 Shaks. iV. in. iL 383 Damned spirits.. 
That in crosse- waies and flouds haue buriall. *623 K.^ Long 
tr. Barclays Argents i. i. 4 On the crosse-way issued 
forth^ five theeves. *755 Smollett Quix. (1803) I. 37 His 
imagination suggested those cross-ways that were wont to 
perplex knights-errant in their choice, 1863 Kingsley 
Herew. xix. 235 He went past the crossways. 

attHb. *640 H. Mill Nights Search 79 For this cause 
l^uicide] a Crosse- way grave. .Is made for her. 

CrO'SSway, adv. and adj. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

A. adv. Crossways, Crosswise. 

! *611 Florio, Trauerso. .Also crossely, a thwart, a crosse, 

I crosseway. *825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 393 Fabian 
..took his own pike cross way, laid it upon those of the 
enemy. 

B, adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

*829 Southey All for Love iVjWith cross-way movement 
to and fro. *863 Mrs. Whitney Gayworihys i. (1875) 8 The 
seven little * crossway^ ruffles that garnish it [the slart], 

Crosswa3rs (kr^-sw^z), adv. [Cross- 4 + 
-WAYS.] = Crosswise. 

*364 in Hawkins' Voy. (1878) *8 Which maketh their 
townes crosse waies. T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 
II. 272 margin^ Of pleasures which men seeke crosse- 
wayes.^ 1665 Hooke Microgr. lox Breaking off a very 
thin sliver of the Coal cross-ways. 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. I. 52 a, A defect that runs crossways of the beam. 
rSyt tr, Schelleds Spectr, Anal, ix. 24 A series of dark 
st^es breaking crossways through the light. 

efross- webbing: see Cross- B. 
t Cro'ss-week. Ohs, [Cross- 3 a.] Roga- 
tion week in which the Cross-days (q. v.) occur. 

i * 53 ® Palsgr, 211/1 Crosweke, gangeweke, rowaysony 
j rogatiom, 1377 Holinshed Chron. II. 141 He sailed over 
into Normandie in the crosse weeke. 1597 [see Cross- 
: flower]. 

; Cross-winding, -wire : see Cross- B. 
Crosswise (kr^-swaiz), adv. [Cross- + -wise.] 
L In the form of a cross; so as to intersect. 

[ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.ix. xxxi. (x49S> 368 On holy 

Sat^aye newe fyre is fette . . and thus [= incense] is putte 
therin crossewyse. ^1577 Dooge HeresbacEs Hush. lu. 
(1586) 136 Cut the skinne crossewise. 1686 Horneck Crucif. 
; Jesus X. 178 To put their hands crosswise. 1736 Nugent 
Gr. Tour II. 333 Four of these streets are built cross-wise. 
*774 Johnson 23 Aug. in Boswell^ A church built crosswise. 
X839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ck. xii. (X847) * 3 ^ Four holes 
arranged crosswise. 

fb. On croys-wysex by means of a cross, by 
crucifixion. Ohs. nonce-use. 

*393 Langl. P. Ph C. xxiL 142 Itei. .culled hym on cre^ 
wyse at caluarye. 

f c. With one crossing another, alternately. 

W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie {Axh.) $8 Eche shal containe 
eyght syllables, and ryme crosse wyse, the first to the thyrd, 
and the second to the fourth, in this manner, 

2. Across, athwart, transversely. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. French Tong, Croisert to cutte 
ouerthwarte, or crossewise, 1648 Gage IPkra?. /«i4xi.(x6ss) 
38 Great trees newly cut down.. and placed crossewise in 
the way. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm, Ex. xxviii. (1697) S5S 
Not cross-wise from shoulder to shoulder ; but long-wise. 
188* JowETT Thtu^d. I. 144 They cut tuulw . . and built 
. .a frame oflogs placed cross- wise. , 

B. fig. In a way opposed to the direct or right ; 
perversely, wrongly, 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 11, 272 He may seeke 


after i^easures crosse-wise, and tume cleane out of the way 
from reason and iudgement. 

Cross-wood : see Cross- B. . 

■ €s?osswort (kr^'swmt). , [Cross- 3 -f Wort,] 

1. A name of various plants having leaves ar- 
ranged in the form of a cross, or whorl of four; 
,esp. Galium ermiattim {dho Crosswort Bedstrawy^ 
also of the non-British plants Vaillantia cruciatay 
Bupatorium perfoliatum, and the genus Crucian- 
ella. Crosswort Gentian, Gentiana cniciata. 

1378 Lyte Eodoens iv. Ixxvii. 541 Croswort is a pale 
greene herbe, drawing nere to a yellow Popingay colour. . 
The leaues be . . smal . . alwayes foure growing togither. .in 
fashion lyke to a Crosse at euery ioynt. iS97 Gerari>e 
Herbal n. c. § 3. 352 Crossewoort Gentian. 1736 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. *866 
Treas. Bot 352 Crucicmellay a genus of herbaceous plants?, 
called Crosswort and Petty Madder. 

2. pL A book-name for the m.O. Cruc^erse 
(plants with cruciform flowers'). 

i86x Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers: zgf [A] very exten- 
sive and useful family of plants— Cruciferse or Crossworts. 
1884 Miller Planf-n.^ Cross-wort^xrq cruciferous plant. 
Crost, variant spelling of Crossed. 

11 CroStarie (kr^^sta-ri). Sc. [a. Gaelic cros- 
taraidh, cros-tdra, called also crann-tdra^ -idraidh 
the cross or beam of gathering.] The F'ire-ceoss 
or Fieby Cross, used in the Highlands of Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

x68s Land. Gaz. No. 20^7/1 Argile commanded a Crostary 
to be dispatebt through the whole Country, which is a Sign 
in a Fiery Stick, commanding and warning every man to 
rise in Arms with him. 1793 Statist. Acc. Aberdeen XIV. 
352 (Jam.) A stake of wood, the one end dipped in blood, 
(the blood of any animal), and the other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put into the hands of the per- 
son nearest to where the alarm was given, who immediately 
ran with all speed, and gave it to his nearest neighbour. . 
The stake of wood was named Croishtaricb. 1880 Burton 
Reign Q. Anne I. vii. 32S He sent the Crossterie, popularly 
called the fiery cross, through the glens. 

Croste, obs. form of Crust. 

Crosyar, -syer, obs. ff. Crosier. 
t Crot, crote. Obs. [Derivation uncertain. 

The form has suggested relationship to F. crotte (cf. 
Crotey), and to mod. Du. krot ; _ but difficulties of sense 
and bistoi^ attach to both suggestions.] 

A particle, bit, atom, individual piece. 
a X300 Cursor M. 2378 (Cott.) Abram went . . and wit him 
loth, his geing, his catel, ilk crot [Fairf. crote]. ^ Ibid. 9440 
If )>ou haldes mi forbot, J?ou sal be lauerd ouer ilk crot pat 
es m erth or paradis. Ibid. 27375. c 13^ R. Brunne Chrm, 
(Rolls) 2102 pe host destruyed, ilk a crote. cx4*S 
Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 83 pis ilk Pes of Bred, .of it nevyr 
a Crote. . owre pas my Throt. X490-9 Promp, Parv. 105/1 
Crote of a turfe,g'/(f&c«/<*,g/tf 3 «frf. 

Crotal, another form of C bottle. 

Crotal (krJw-tal). [ad. L. crotalum, or its F. 
adaptation crotale : see below.] 

1 . *Crotalum I. 

183)0 Leitch Mailer's Anc, Art § 388 note^ A female 
Bacchante clattering with crotals. 

2. Irish Antiq. Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure : see quots. Also atirih, 

[1x56 John of Salisbury Polycrat. vni. xii, Crotala quoque 
dicuntur sonorae spbserulae, quae, quibusdam granis inter- 
positis, pro quantitate sui et specie metalli, varies sonos 
edunt.] 1790 Ledwich Antiq, Ireland 243 The Chrotal 
seems not to have been a Bardic Instrument ; but the Bell- 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotaluna 
by the Latins. 1845 Proc. R. Irish Acad, xss A com- 
munication . . to shew that the article called a crotal . . had 
properly but one disc, and not two, as represented in Led- 
wich’s Antiquities. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon 378, 
I would, .confine the term Crotal to those pear-ishaped and 
globular productions, the exact use of which is evidently 
very doubtful. Ibid. 379 Those round crotal bells in figure 
resemble an apple, and this instrument was evidently in- 
tended to make a rattling lioise when shaken. 

Cro’talid. Zool. [fr mod.L. Crotalidm,} A 
serpent of the Crotalidse or rattlesnake family. 
Cro*taliformf Zool, [fr Crotal-us+-eorm.] 
Structurally resembling or related to the rattle- 
snake; as ‘ the crotaliform serpents 
Cro'taliu. Chem. [f. Crotal-us + -in.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnake : it is not coagulated at the boiling- 
point of water. Z<?x, 

Crdtalme (krp'tabin), a. [f. as prec. + -iNE.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesnake family. 

1863 A thensRum No. 1950. 344/2 A genus of crotaline ser- 
pents. X882 C. C. Hopley Snakes xvii. 312 Tliat the sexes 
[of rattlesnakes] also understand each other through crota- 
line eloquence is generally believed. 

i| Cro'talo, [It crotalo (in Florio), ad. L. cro- 
talum : see below.] = Cbotalum. 

<2x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1852) III. 271 All sorts of 
sistrums, crotaloes, cymbals, tjmpans, etc, in use among the 
ancients. 184a Brande Diet. Sc.^ Crotalo, a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod. Diets. 

1! Crotalnm (kr^-taliJm). Anliq, [L. ; a. Gr. 
/epbraXov clapper, castanet, rattle.] 

A sort of clapper or castanet used in ancient 
Greece and elsewhere in religious dances. 

* 7 * 7 “ 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v., The crotalum. .consisted «f 
two little brass plates, or rods, which were sliaken in the 
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hand. 1822 T. Taylor A^nkius ix, 194, 1 was again Ifed 
forth to the journey- .accompanied bycrotala and cymbak. 
2864 ’S.'HGK’L Mzts. Ahc. 225 Crotala, clappersy or cas- 
tanets, were made use of by most ancient nations in religious 
performances. 

i| Crotalms (kr^-talso). ZooL [modX., f. Gr. 
ieporaXov rattle : see prec. J The genus of American 
serpents containing the typical rattlesnakes. 

1834 Bri^. Cycl. II. I. zBo [Species] of Crotalus, properly 
so called, which have a rattle or instrument of sound upon 
the tail. 1864 Owen PozveT of God 46 The crotalus warns 
the ear of the American Indian by the rattle of its tail 

€rotapMc (kr^tse-fik), a, AnaL [f. Gr, iep 6 - 
rmpos, pi. -01 the temples ; cf. F. crotaphique^ Of or 
pertaining to the temples, temporal. C:»ro*tapMte 
a, [F. crotaphite (i6th c. Pare), Gr. Kporacpirrjsl, 
tern poral, as in crotaphite arteries * ; f sk the tem- 
poral muscle (oh,). CrotapM*tic temporal, as 
in 'crotaphitic nerve", the superior maxillary 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxv, The crotaphick arteiy. 
2656 Blount Glossogr.^ CrotapMtes, the two muscles of the 
temples. 1713 Cheselden Anat. iir. xv. (1726) 254 Under 
the crotaphyte muscle. 1841 Cruveilhieu Anat, I. 31 1 
The Temporal muscle or Crotaphyte . . occupies the whole 
of the Temporal fossa. 2839 Todd Cycl. Anat, II, 271^ 
The ‘ crotaphitic' and. .the ‘ buccinator’ nerves, 
Orotaye, var. of Crotey Ods. 

Crotcll (kr^tf). Now chiefly U’,S. or dml. Also 
6-7 crocho. [Etymological history obscure. In 
form it appears to agree with ME. croclie shepherd’s 
crook, crosier, ONF. crocke ; but in sense it comes 
nearer to Crutch, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, crotch appears as a variant. But cf'utch 
and crotch are in current use different words.] 
f 1 . A fork : app. the agricultural implement. 

1539 Taverner E^-asm, ProxK (i545’i 44 Thrust out nature 
wyth a croche [Natnram expeUas/nrca\ yet woll she styil 
runne backe agayne. 

T 2 , A fork formerly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cut off or 
dragged up with the weed-hook. Obs, 

2573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 212 In Maie get a weede 
hooke, a crotch and a gloue, and weed out such weedes as 
the come doth not loue. [1873 J- Fowler in ArchatoL 
XLIV. 179 {Plate\ A man, in a garden, cutting up thistles 
from the plants they grow amongst with a weed-hook and 
crotch, ibid, 207, 220.] 

3 .; A Stake or pole having a forked top, used as a 
support or prop, 

1573 Tusser HusbAxB^pb 64 The .strawberies looke to be 
couered with strawe, Laid ouerly trim vpon crotchis and 
bows. Ibid. 79 For hoppoles and crotches in lopping go 
sane. i68x Hickrringill Vlnd, Naked Truth n. x, A Crazy 
..Fabrick that only stands upon Crotches, and Crotchete. 
2700 Dryden FableSy Baucis and Phil. 160 The crotches of 
their cot in columes rise {furcas subiere columnse\. 1842 
Catun N". Amer. /«w/- (1844) I. xxii. 162 Four posts or 
crotches . . supporting four equally delicate rods, resting 
in die crotches. 

t b. A forked peg or crook for hanging things 
on. Oh, 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 
hang trinkets theron. 

c. NauL A forked su 2 :>port for various purposes : 
see Crutch 3 . 

4 u The fork of a tree or bough, where it divides 
into two limbs or branches. 

*573 Tusser Hush, {iBjB\ 105 The crotch of the bough. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Some [branches], .that 
have croches [printed creches] will bee for rake-shaftes. 1669 
WoRUiXJE Syst. Agr/c.(i68x) 323 Crotch, the forked part 
of a Tree useful in many cases of Husbandry. 1758 Acct. 
Jl/icmakis, etc. 83 Branches of trees . . stuck in the ground 
with the crotch uppermost. 1843-4 T. N. Savage in Boston 
frnl. Nat. Hist. IV, They [chimpanzees], - build their habi- 
tations in trees . , supported by the body of a limb or a crotch. 
2834 J. L. Stephens Centr. Awer- 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the bree. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 note, A 
mass of leaves left, .in the crotch of the divergent branches. 

6. The ‘fork’ or bifurcation of the human body 
where the legs join the trunk. 

<21592 Ovs.’E'SM Mamilliaii. Poems (Rtldg.'' 316 Some close- 
breech’d to the crotch for cold. 1615CROOKE Bodyof Mccri 
214 The middle bifurcation -at the Crotch. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. S. {1822) 156 To be .split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch. 1884 Child Ballads 11. xxix. 259/1 
Three hundred years old, with a beard to the crotch. 

6. A bifurcation of road or river. 

2767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, Bay II. 383 The river 
to oe called by the same name, from the crotch to the mouth. 
2857 Holland Bay Path xxii, Standing right in the crotch 
of the roads. 

f 7 . A dilemma. Ohs. 

2622 B.acon Hen. VII, loi There is a Tradition of a 
Dilemma that Bishop Morton ..vsed, to raise yp the Bene- 
uoleuce to higher Rates ; and some called it his F orke, and' 
some his Crotch [Ellis ^ Spedding' s ed. crutch], 

8 . Co??ib. Oroteh-deep a., u]:) to the ‘ crotch ’ or 
loins; crotcli-stick a forked stick; 

fcrotcTi-tail, old name of the Kite. 

1844 frtzl. R, Agric. Soc. V. i. 9 Pressing it down closely 
piece by piece with a small *crotch-st.ick, 2674-91 Ray 
S. 4-' E: C. Words 94 A *Crotch-tail ; a Kite ; Milvm 
caudh forcipata. 1865 Comh, July 41 ‘Crutch-tail 
formerly applied to a Kite. 188$ Swainson Prov. Navies 
Birds 237 From its forked tail this bird [the Kite] has re- 
ceived the names of Fork tail, Crotch tail (Essex). 
Crotelie, var. of Croche .fAt ' 
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CJrotclaed (kr^tjt), [f. prec. + -ED.J Having 
a ‘<^otch’ or bifurcation ; forked. (Now U. S.) 

1587 Holtnshed Descr. Brit. t. xiv. 74/2 A crotched 
Inrooke. 2806 A Young Agr£c, Essex (1813) I, i8r He pins 
them firmly down with a crotched peg. x8^ Lossma Hud- 
son 12 Two crotched sticks. 288a Comk. Mag, May 580 
A shaggy roof of bark upheld by crotched saplings. 
Crotclied-, crotcliett-yard, corrupted forms 
of Cross- JACK-A'« n/, 

1867 SsTYTH SailoPs Worddik., Croichtd-yard, the old 
orthography iox cross-jack-yard. 2889 Pall MallG. 16 Feb. 
4/3 Reeving a ‘ gin ’ on tackle affixed to the crotchett yard 
on board the ship Sardormne, 

Ci:otcliet(krptJet),.rA'l- Also 5-6 crocliette, 
5-9 crocliet, 6 corchat, erockcliette, cbrot- 
cbet, 7 eraciiet, 7 (9 dial^ cratcliet, 8 crot- 
cbets. [ME. a. F. hook, dim. of croche 

crook, hook : see Crochet.] 

I. s= Crocket. 

1. Arch, = Crocket 2 ; also f ram/, to buds or 
branches. 

r 1394 P. PI. Crede 174 pe m^mstre. . Wi)> arches, .y-corven 
Wih crochetes on corners wi)> knottes of golde. 1825 Hone 
Ezfery-day Bk. I. 767 The crotchets, or projecting stones 
on the outside of that.. spire. 2893 Lichfield Mercury 25 
Mar. 8/5 Let us gather one of their [elm trees’] delicate 
spr^s. . . Every crochet resembles a cluster of spherical beads, 
t 2 . «= Crocket i. Obs. (Cf. F. C 7 vchel.) In 
mod. dial, crotchet s= the crown of the head. 

1589 Pappc xv. Hatchet B iv, They will . .anatomize. . thy 
bodie from the come on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
1855 Whitby Gloss., Cratcliet, the crown of the 

head. ‘Nap his cratchet’, crack his crown. 2876 Mid- 
Yorksh. Gloss,, Cratchet, the crown of the head. 

II. A hook or hooked instrument. 

t 3 . A small hook, esp. for fastening things ; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening. 

r2430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode m. xxiv. <1869)149 Of this 
crochet, S. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to 
the creneaux of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes 
ofyron. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 234/4 Thenne the t3!Taunt.. 
with hokes and crochettis of yron dyde do tore theyr fiessh. 
*503 Priv. Pui se Exp. Eliz. 0/ York (2830) 92 For hookes 
and crochettes.. delivered to William Hamerton yeoman of 
the Warderobe of the beddes. a 2628 Sylvester Du Barias, 
fob Triumphant xli, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill. 1690 Evelyn Mundus Muliehris, This to 
her side she does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache. 1703 J. Sav.\ge Lett. Antients Ixxvii. 227 An 
Imperial Purple Robe on her Shoulders button’d with a 
Crotchet of Diamonds on her Breast. 2720 Steele Taller 
Ho. 245 P 2 A Crochet of 122 Diamonds, set. .in Silver. 

4 . Surg, fa. A hook-like instrument; b. spec. 
an instrument employed in obstetrical surgery. 

2750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments [I] keep them from touching. 1754-64 
Smf.llie 11. 448, I sat down with a resolution to 

deliver either with the forceps or crotchet in order to save 
the woman’s li^ e. 1854 E. M avhew Dogs (1862) 2x3 Forceps 
, .are always dangerous. .The crochet, a blunt book .. is to 
be preferred. 

5 . a. A book used in reaping ; see quot. 1833. 
K b. A book fastened with straps on the back of a 
porter for carrying parcels. [ « Fr. crochet 

1833 J. Holland Mannf. Metal IL 58 The crotchet or 
hook; the workman uses it with the left hand to gather tl-e 
quantity of corn he intends to cut. x85o Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxvii. 216 Simond cairied my theodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his back. 

6. A natural hook-like organ or process : spec. 
f a, * The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast ’ Cotgr. 
[F. crocke f], b. One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many lepidopterous larvse. 
C. Anat. The hook-like extremity of the superior 
occipito-temporal convolution of the brain. 

2678 Phillii'S S.V., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
of a Fox, are called Crochets. [Hence 1708 in Kersey and 
in later Diets, ] 1778 Milne Diet, Bot.s.v, Semen, Some seeds 
attach themselves to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, 
or hairs. iSoa Paley Nat, TheoL xii. In the Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxix, The 
prolegs of almost all lepidopterous larva; are furnished with 
a set of minute slender horny hooks, crotchets, or claws . . 
.somewhat re.sembling fish-hooks. 2876 Quain Elem. A nat, 
(ed. 8) II. S32 Its anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Vicq-d’Azyr the ‘crotchet’, hence its name. 

III. Derived and figurative senses- 

7 . 3 fus. A symbol for a note of half the value of 
a minim, made in the form of a stem with a round 
(formerly lozenge-shaped) black, head ; a note of 
this value. Aho attrib. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 204 Crochett of songe, seminiinima. 
C 2460 Toxjtmeley Mysi. 216, Sec. Pastor. Say what was 
his songY hard ye not how he crakyd it, 'Dire brefes to a 
long- Tert. Pastor, Yeemary he hakt it, Was no crochett 
wrong, nor no thing that lakt it. . 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
(1884) No. 22 iv,Thepyet,.Fen3eis to .sing the hyclitingalls 
not ; Bot scho can nevir the carchat cleif. For harsknes of hir 
carlich throt. 1597 Moruey Inttod. Mus. 178 He giueth it 
such a natural grace by breaking a minime into a crotchet 
rest and a crotchet, 162a Peacham Cainpl. Cent. xi. 
(1634) 202 Hee driveth a Crotchet thorow many Minim.s, 
causing it to resemble a chaine with the Linkes. 278a 
Burney Hist. M^s. (tdl 2) li. iy. 303 Notes in a lozenge 
form ;. .these' whether the heads were full or open, were at 
first called mihiiris : but when a still quicker note was 
thought necessary, the white ot open notes only had that’ 
title and the blaqk were . .By the Eriglish [called] Crotchets : 
a name given by the Ffiencn with more proprifety, from the 
hook or curvature of th6 tail, to the. .Quaver.' 2850 W. 
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iRvma Goldsmith 290 He pretended to score down an air as 
the poet played it, but put down crotchets and semi-breves 
at random. 

b. Often used with playful allusion to sense 9 . 
*579 Gosson Apol. Sch. Abuse iArh.) 68 They [Musitions] 
haue euer a crotchet aboue commons, _ and adde where they 
liste. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. lii. 58 Why these are 
very crotchets that he speaks, Note notes forsooth, and 
nothing. 2691 Wood A th. Oxon. I. 768 Being possess’d 
with crotchets, as many Musicians are. 
f 8 . A square bracket in typography; — Crook 

7 : formerly also called hook. Obs. 

2676 Coles, Crotchet, .sdso (in printing) the mark of a 
Parenthesis [ }. 274S Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 

VI I L 456 note, What is between crotchets, thus [ ], Mr. ' 
Belford omitted. 283a Lindley Introd. Bot. 495 A few^ 
interpolations, which are distinguished by being included’ 
within crotchets [ ]. 

0. A whimsical fancy ; a perverse conceit ; a pecu- 
liar notion on some point (usually considered im-, 
important) held by an individual in opposition to 
common opinion. 

The origin of this sense is obscure : it is nearly synonym- 
ous with Crank sbf, senses 3 and 4, andpi ght, like it, have 
the radical notion of * mental twist or crook ’ ; but Cotgrave 
appears to connect it with the musical note, sense 7 : 

‘ Crochue, a Quauer in Musicke ; whence II a des crockues 
€71 teste, (we .say 1 his head is full of crochets ’ : cf. also 7 b. 

*573 G- Harvey Letier-bk. tCamden) 46 M. Osbiim .stud 
uppon this chrotchet, that he had bene ons there ajreddi, and 
therefore, etc. 2587 Harrison England li. xxii. (18771 1. 
339 All the od crochets in such a builder’s braine. 1603 
'&HKKS. Meas. for M. in. li. 135. 2622-51 Burton 
Mel. 1. ill. I. ii. 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, 
that whimsie. xdzS Wither Brit. Remejnb. u, 813 How 
could fond a crotchet be devised, That God our serioust 
actions hath despised ? 2711. E. Ward Qnix. 1. 37 With, 
fifty Crotchets in his Head, ^ <21772 Wilkie 'T/ie Ape,. 
Parrot, etc. airy whims and crotchets lead To 

certain loss, and ne’er succeed. 2807 Crabbe Pa7\ Reg. m. 
930 And gloomy crotchets fill’d hi.s wandering her^d. 1861 
M. Arnold Po/. Educ. France 265 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason, .mere crotchet.s, or mere prejudices. 

o. A fanciful device, mechanical, aitistic, or 
literary. 

1622 L- Barry Ram Alley in Hazl. Dodsley "K. 2^6 Asi 
for my breath I have crotchets and devices, * Ladie.s’ rank 
breaths are often help’d with spices 2644 Evelyn Diary 

8 Nov., He shew’d us his perpetual motions . . models, and 
a thousand otlier crotchets and devices. 1733 Isling-' 
ton; or the Humours of the New Tunbridge Wells, .with 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and^ Conclusion.s. 
2762 Foote L/ari. Wks. 1799 1. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that. .rhymers have ever prefaced. 2831 
Carlyle Sa7’t. Res. 11. Ik, Nothing but innuendoes, figura- 
tive crotchets. 

10, f'oriif. A passage formed by an indentation 
in the glacis opposite a traverse, connecting the 
portions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse. 2853 Stocqueler Milii. Encycl. 

1 11. Afz7. ‘ The arrangement of a body of troops,' 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a lir,d 
nearly perpendicular lo the generaiiine of battle* 
(Webster 1 8 t 54 ). Obs. ' ' 

fl2. qiiasi-z2;zf27. Oddly, nonce-tm. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. no Its independency or 
loG.'inf ss from God, lies as crotchet e^•ery whit, as it.s being, 
13. Comb., as erhehet-shaped \ crotcliet-hero! 
(humorous), a musician; crotchet-monger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other questions 
and obtrusively advocates them ; hence crotchet-* 
monget'mg. 

1807 W Irving Saifnag. (2824) 82 Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchet-hem, Met; tz. 1874 Blackis 
Self-Cult. 60 They are mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle- 
brains. 2884 Ray Lankester in Pall MallG, 6 Oct, 1/3 
A corkscrew-shaped or a rod-shaped or a crotchet-shaped 
bacillus. 2888 Charity Organis. Rev. June 267 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongering is to give up trust in legislative crotchets. 

tCro*tc1iet, sbA Obs. Also 7 cratchet, [dim. 
of Crotch. (Cf. also Ceutghet.)] 

1. A pole or prop with a forked, top ; « Crotch 3 , 

1631 Capt. Smith Adxd. Planters 32 This was our 

Church, till wee built a homely thing like a barne, set upon 
Cratchets. 1681 [see Crotch 3]. 1756 P. Browne ya7naica 
25 They live in huts or thatched cabbins sustained by 
crotchets. 1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts ^ Sc. s.v. Curry- 
inct, [Tools used] A crotchet or fork. 

2. A forked support or bracket. 

1772 W. B.ailey Descr. Useful Machines T. 235 A Brass 
Crotchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly fitted to the 
solid and also to the hollow end of the axi.s of the machine. 

3. Naut. = Crotch 3 c, Crutch 3 , 

1769 Falconer Did. Marvie, Crouckanis, the crotchets,' 
or floor-timbers fore and aft in a boat, 

Cro’tcliet, V. . [f. Crotchet sb.'^l f a. To 
break a longer note up into crotchets (obs.), b. To 
affect with crotchets- e. To ornament wilh. 
cratchets or crockets. Hence Cro’tcheted, ppl cu 
2587 Harmar tr. Bezds Serm, 267 (T.) Not these cantels 
and morsels of scripture warbled, quavered, and crochetted, 
to give pleasure unto the ears. cz 6 oo Donne Elegies L 
fealousie, Drawing his breath, as thick and short, as can' 
The nimblest crocheting Mu-sitian. 2628 Ford Loved s, 
MeL IL ii, You are but, whimsied yet, crotcheted, conuxi. 
drumed. 2892 Lichfield Mercury 25 Mar. 8/3 Look up 
through the slender branches, crochetted almo.st to thV 
tips.. There is no need to wonder where the architects. - 
got their idea of crochetting the spires and pinnacles of our 
Cathedral, , /■ ' 
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Grotclieteer Also crotclieter. 

[f. Crotchet sd.^ + -eer.] A person with a 
crotchet ; £sj>. one who pushes or obtrudes his 
crotchets in politics, etc. 

i8iS W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 220 As sometimes a 
brighter orb lumines the sphere, So Bushy o’er crotcheteers 
reigns overseer. 1856 Taifs Mag. XXIII. 276 Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters. 
2887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizah. Lit, vi. 242 A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers. 

, €ro'tclietiii.ess. [f. Crotchety + -hess.] 
The quality of being crotchety. 

i860 Sat. Rev, 16 June 764/2 The fault to which Ex- 
aminers are liable is sometimes called crotchetiness, hut a 
better name for it would be vanity. 1877 Daily News 
g Oct. s/2 Amazement at the crotchetiness of his host, 

t Cro’tcketly, a. Obs, [-ly l.] =next. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, in. iv. v. (1852) 594 Let the 
reader, here in a crochet, refresh himself with one crochetly 
passage. 

Crotcliety (kr^-tjeti), a. [f. Crotchet 
• f -Y.i] Given to crotchets ; full of crotchets. 
iSaS Ld. Cockburn Mem. 215 He was crotchety, posi- 
tive and wild. 1867 Bright Sp, Reform (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Of the nature of a crotchet. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. v, I threw no obstacles in his 
crotchetty course. 1830 Spectator 25 Jan., Crotchety 
attempts to aher the style and title of the House of Lords. 
Crote, van C HOT Obs., piece, bit. 

Croteis ; see Crottels. 

Croteseo, crotesq.ue : see Grotesque. 
i" CrO'tey, Obs. [app.a. Anglo-Fr. ^croteyer 
s^O'E. ^crotoyer, {. OF. crote, crotte ^\mg of hares, 
etc.] trans. and intr. Of hares, rabbits, etc. ; To 
evacuate their excrement, 
axJ^S Master of Game (!&od\.MS. 546 fo. 13 b', Thehare 
. . ahvey . . croteyel> y n o nianere. Jbid, fo. 26 pei [bucks] cro- 
teiej> hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. 1486 £k. St. A Ibans 
Eiij a, The hare, .fymaesand crotis andRoungeth euermoore. 
t Crotey, sb. Obs. Also crotaye, crottoye. [f. 
Crotsy In ~ Crottels. 

<1:1425 Master of Game (Bodl. MS.^546 fo. 70) h® 
croteyes be)> grete and plkke. x$ys, TvRBERv. Veuerie 6$ 
To fudge an olde harte by the fewmishing, the which they 
make in brode croteys. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. 1. 
93 r A Hare or Conneys Crottoyes. 1741 Compl. Earn. 
Piece \i. i. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buck [Hare]. 
1807 Sportsman's Diet. s.v. Eearf [Bears] cast their lesses 
sometimes in round croteys. 

t€ro*tisillg, “izing- Obs, Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

1598 [see Crottels], 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 190 The in- 
fection of the grass by the urin and crotizing of the Conies. 
1C86 N. Qqts. Genii. Recr. 12 Terms for their Ordure . . Of 
a Hare, Crotiles or Crotosing. 

Croton CkrJu't/fa). [mod.L., a. Gr. fcpordjv a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Ricinus communis^ taken 
in Botany as the name of an allied genus,] 

1 . Bot, A large genus of euphorbiaceous plants, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
species of which have important medical properties. 

X751 Hill Nat, Hist. Plants 612 The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leaves and pendulous capsules. 1846 Bindley 
Veg, Kingd. 281 Similar colours are found . . in some 
Crotons, 1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can be placed is the croton. 

2 . By florists applied to Codiseum pictum, a 
plant closely allied to the Crotons, cultivated in 
hot'houses for its beautiful foliage. 

1881 Daily News 29 June 2/7 Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 
hair. Dracaenas, and p-.tcher plants. 1882 Garden ii Mar. 
1^/3 Suitable time, .for cutting back and striking Crotons. 
8. Croton oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton Tiglium\ it is a 
drastic purgative ; croton chloral or c. c. hydrate, 
a name of butyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

1831 J Davies Manual Mat. Med, 363 Croton OU. 1873 
H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 475 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics. 1876 Harley Mai, Med. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obtained by Kramer 
and Pinner. 1881 B. W. Richardson in Med. Temp. fml. 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral combined with quinine. 
Croton-bug. U. S. A name given in parts of 
the U. S. to the Cockroach, Blatta orientalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
We.stchestercounty, N.y., the suggestion being that the.se 
insects became abundant in New York about the tirae(i84a) 
that the Croton aqueduct brought water to the city, 

Orotouic (kr^tp'nik), a. Chem. [f. Crotoi^ + -ic.] 
Of or derived from croton oil ; as in crotonic add, 
C4 Hfl O2, the second member of the Acrylic series. 
So Cro'tonate, a salt of crotonic acid. Cro'toxtol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil. Cro'tonyl, 
the radical C4 H7 of crotonic acid, Cro’toxLyleme, 
a hydro-carbon, C4 (liquid below 15° G.), 
homologous with allylene. 

1838 T, Thomson Cliem, Org. Bodies 433 It owe.s its pur- 
gative qualities to, - crotonic acid dissolved in the oil. 1873 
Williamson Chem. ^02 The crotonate which has been 
extracted from the croton-seed oil. 1880 Cleminshaw 
Wurtd Atom. Th. ii64 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
allylene, and crotoriylene, are known in a free state. 

t Crott. Obs. rare-'K [a. F. crotte.] Dirt. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 391 And touching streets, the dirt 
and crott of Paris may be smelt ten miles off. 


Crottels (kr^*t’lz), sb. fl. Also 7 crotellos, 
-ilos, -els. [app. dim. f. F. crote, crotte (see CrM).] 
The globular dung or excrement of hares, etc. 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 45/2 Of a 
Hare [the ordure is called] crottels or cratising. 1660 
Howell Parly of Beasts 8 (D.) The lesses of a fox, the 
crotells of a hare, a 1700 B. E. Dkt. Cant. Crew, Crotiles, 
Hares Excrements. 1711 Puckle Chth (1817J 90 The 
spraints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Crottle (kr^i-t’l). Also 8 crottel, 9 crotal. [a. 
Gaelic crotal, crotan a lichen, esp. one used in 
dyeing.] A name given in Scotland to various 
species of lichen used in dyeing : cf. Cudbear. 

1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. {i789> 818 Lichen omphalodes. 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen, Cork or Arcell AngUs, Crotal 
Gaulis, 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XI 1 . 113 It [cudbear] was 
known as a dye-stuflf in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred years ago. 1861 H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes fr. Nature 116 The dyes she herself pre- 
pare.s, by simply boiling in water, .various species of crotal 
or lichens. 1881 in D. H. Edwards Mod. Scot. Poets Ser. 
III. 999 When ither dykes Wi' crottle are grown gray. 

Crottoye, var. Crotey Obs. 
t Crouch., sb.^ Obs. Forms: i erde, 2-3 
cruclie, 4-5 crouclie, crowch(0. [Early ME. 
cruche, app. OE. erde, ad. L. crux, cnicis cross. 

OE. criic is known to occur once c 1000 in sense ‘ sign of 
the cross ’ : its history presents some difficulties. The 
palatalization of the final (whence i2th_c. cruche) sugge.sts 
that it was a word of early adoption which had undergone 
the usual phonetic change, as in circe, church. _ But in this 
case the vowel would have remained short, as in pic, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occuived. The probability 
is that it is a late learned adaptation of L. crtici-, as 
pronounced by Italians or other Romanic people with c as 
tch, and lengthened U : cf. It. croce. See Pogatscher § 160 
(1888). Cf. also OS. crOci, OHG. crAci, crAzi, mod. G. 
hreuz, and their allied forms, where we have the long u, and 
c repr. by ts as in OF, cruiz. (Some have thought ME. 
cruche to be of Fr. dial, origin : cf. Bearnese croutz cro.ss.i.] 

— Cross, in its various early senses: the holy 
cross, or a representation or figure of it ; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross ; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 288 ponne nime he his [petra 
oleum] dael, and wyree cristes msei on aelcre lime butan 
cruc on )7sem heafde foran se sceal on balzame been, c 1200 
Trin. Coll. PI om. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange fridai. a 1225 
Leg. Hath. 1171 Ne mahte..his heuenliche cunde..felen 
. .sorhe vpo pe cruche. c 1315 Shoreham 15 Ine the fore- 
heved the crouche a-set Felthe of fendes to bermi. 1340 
Ayenb. 41 The haljede pinges, pe crouchen [Fr. lescroiz], 
becalices. 1389 in Gilds In exaltacion of ye 

holy crouche. 1393 Gower Cotlf. I. 172 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vni. 
167 Meny crouche on bus cloke and keyes of rome. a 1400 
Cov. Mysi. (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 680 Loke whethir In this purs 
there be ony crosse or crouche. 1463, etc, [see Crouchmas]. 

Crouch (krautj), Also 6 crowclie. [f. 
CaoucH t;.!] An act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

XS97 Lyly Worn, in Moone ii. i, Thou didst not honor me 
with kneele and crowche. 1632 Massinger City Madam 
u. i, The reverence, respect, the crouches, cringes. 1800 
Campbell Gertr. Wyom. iii. xiv, Nor cougar’s crouch I 
fear’d. 1889 Adm. Maxse in Pall Mall G. 29 Jan. x, Public 
Opinion, always on the crouch, .in order to spring erect. 

Crouch, obs. by-form of Crutch. 

Crouch (krautj), vy- Forms: 4 0^10116(11, 
crouolieii, 4-6 crouche, 5-7 croche, 6-7 
crowcli(e, crooch(e, 6 orootche, croutche, 6- 
croiich. [First known in end of 14th c. ; origin 
doubtful. 

Generally identified with Crouk v ; but (i) crouhe and 
cruche come together as distinct words in 2nd quot. 1394 ; 
(2) there is no assignable reason for the palatalization of the 
k in crouk ; cf. the phonetic history of OE. brucan, dAcan, 
lucan, etc. ; (3^ crottek is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Sc. krQtJ, W. Yorksh. kr§tj (both meaning ME. A\ It is 
indeed impo.ssibIe fora word in -ouch to be regularly de- 
rived from OE-, since the same cause that palatalized the c in 
-Ac would necessarily make umlaut and give ME. ~ych, 
dch. There was however an OF. crochir to become hooked 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders *a fet..le.s espaules crochir.' On the 
analogy of pouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. crouch, 
but the lateness of the word is still surprising.] 

1 . iritr. To stoop or bend low with general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission ; to cower with the limbs 
bent. Formerly often applied to the act of bowing 
low in reverence or deference. Now said also of 
the depressed and constrained posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submission, or in order to make 
a spring. (To cower concerns chiefly the head and 
shoulders : to crouch affects the body as a whole.) 

<? X394 P.Pl. Crede^oa Lordes loueth hem well, for hei so 
lowe crouchen. Ibid. 751 Kni^tes crouke)? hem to & 
cruchek fall lowe. [14. . Golagros 4 Gaw. 1280 The King 
crochit with croune, cumly and/cleir.] 1548 Gest Pr. 
Mdsse 121 Without ether crouching or kneling. J. 
Bell Haddon's A nsw. Osor. 322 b, Croochyng and kneel- 
yng to the Cracifiixe. t6ix Cotgr., Tapir ..to crooch, 
lurke, .squat, or ducke vnder. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pintds 
Trav. 29 We^ sat crouching for the .space of three whole 
days upon this rock, 1709 Addison P'atlerlSio. i6x ? 5 A 
Couple of tame Lions lay crouching at her Feet, 1835 
Marryat foe. Faiihf. xxxi. He crouched behind a lilac- 
bush, 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge vi, Crouching like a 


cat in dark corners. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii. 106 Sheila 
crouched into her father’s side for shelter. 

2 . To bow or bend humbly or servilely ; to cringe 
submissively or fawningly. Chiefly fig. 

1528 Roy & Barlow Rede me {hPo. 59) But they are con- 
stray ned to croutche. .as it were unto an Emproure. 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl. //zx/. (16x9) 327 They crooched vnto 
the Romanes, and protested loyalty and subiection. 1504 
Nashe Unfort. Trav. 41 He must faune like a spaniell, 
crouch like a Jew. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 
59 They are croched to, and feared of all men. 2779 J. Moore 
Fiew Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xliv. 375 The free spirit mu.st crouch 
to the slave in office. 1823 Scott Quentin D.xvi, I crouch 
to no one— obey no one. a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869' III, 
iii. 126 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample on those who are below them, 

8. ira 7 ts. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) : 
often with implication of cringing. 

170S Land. Gaz. No. 4x49/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still. 1800 Coleridge Christa, 
hel n, She., crouched her head upon her breast. 1815 
MooRE^Aa//zjt J?.(i 824) 207 ’Twas not for him to crouch the 
knee Tamely to Moslem tyranny. 1854 Landor Lett. 
American 26 How long shall a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures crouch their Backs before him ? 

Ohs. Also 5 crowclie, 7 crnch. 
[f. Crouch sb .'^ : cf. Cuoss z/.] 

1 . To cross; to sign with the cross. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wi& Cristes cros Cruchede 
hire ouer al. c 1386 Chaucer MillePs T. 293, I crowche 
the from elues and from wightes. — Merck. T. 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem blesse. 

2 . To cross with lines, etc. rare. 

ci6zo Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855 125 Bred greefe hath 
cruch’t our cheeke.s with water furrowes, 

Croucliant (kraivtjant^ a. [f. Crouch v)- + 
-ANT, after couchantI\ Crouching. 

a 1593 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 119 To mayntaine his 
Papists pendant and crouchant which live among Chris- 
tians. 1850 T ait's Mag. XVII. 113/2 Droll fellows.., 
crouchant under the fancied burdens of waterspouts. 

t CroU'Cll'bacJs:, sb. and a. Obs. (exc. ATwA) 
Also 6 crutch-back, crudge bak, 7 crouched-, 
[f. stem of Crouch z'., associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook : cf. Crook-back, which is, at least 
in sense and use, a doublet of this.] 

1 . A crooked or hunched back. 2 . One who has 
a crooked back, a hunchback, b, attrib, or adj. 
Having a crooked back, hunchbacked. 

c 1491 in R. Davies York Records (1843) 221 That Kyng 
Richard was an ypocryte, a crochebake, & beried in a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 366 Sir Edmunde 

S kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. 15x0 
ouglas Khig Hart 11. liv, A crudge bak that cairfull 
cative bure. 1592 R. John.son Nine Worthies h.\vs, Aesope, 
for all his crutchback, had a quick wit. X627 Speed Eng. 
land XXX. § 6 Robert Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 
Prouince. 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng. ii. (1707) 66 Crouch- 
back Robert, Earl [of l^icester]. .raised a Rebellion against 
King Henry II. 

(As a cognomen of Edmund, brother of Edward I, it was 
contended by some^ 17th c. writers that Crouchback meant 
* crossed-back as in Crouched friars ; but this is not com- 
patible with the form Crook-back, which goes back to the 
15th c., and answers to the * Edmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum’, attributed to John of Gaunt in the Continuatio 
Eulogii (Rolls, 1863) III, 369. Cf. 16x1 Speed Hisi. Gi. 
Brit. vn. ii. (1632) 199. 1(540 Yorke Union Hon. 22. 1677 
F. Sandford Geneal. Hisi. Kings Eng. 103.) 

Hence T Cvou’cli-backed a. 

1606 Holland Suet on. 2x1 A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Hereford's 
Ann. Eng. (1675) 148 Crouch-hacked Mary [married] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter, <: 1707 in Maidmenc Sc. Pas~ 
quils (i868j 375 The crouch backed Count. 

t Croucli-clay. Obs. (Cf. also Crouch-ware.) 

1726 Diet. Rust, (ed 3^ s.v. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derbyshire, of which the Glass-pots are made at Nottingham. 

Crouched (krau'tjt, -M), ///. a. [f. Crouch 
-h -ED.] Bowed, bent together. 

1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno xiv. Sitting all 
crouched up. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xix. (1866) 245 She 
sat crouched together. 

Crouclied, earlier form of Crutched (Friars). 
Crou'cher. [f.C rough z^.^] One who crouches. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. X884 Tenny- 
son Beckei 10, 1 , true son Of Holy Church — no croucher to 
the Gregories. 

Crou’cMe, a. Sc. [f. Grouch or 
-h-Y.] Crouch-backed, hunch-backed. 

:^85 Burns Halloween xx. Or crouchie Merran Humphie. 

Crouclimg (krau'tjiq), 2/^/. [f. Crouch ? 7 .V 

+ -ING 1.] The action of the verb Crouch, q.v. 

153s CovERDALE Ecclus. x\\. II Though he make moch 
croutchinge and knelinge. 1581 H addon' s Answ, 

Osor. 319 In their croochynges, maskyng Masses, An- 
themes. ^ 1814 Byron Corsair ii. xiv, The coward crouching 
of despair. 

Crouxlliug, pph a. [£ as prec. -»■ -iNG 2 .] That 
crouches {lit. andj^g.) ; see the verb. 

1600 Shep, Tonie Woodmans Walks in Eng. Helicon, 
Desert went naked in the cold, when crouching craft was 
fed. x6xi Cotgr., Tapissant, cxooCdmg. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vil. ^5 Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 
prey. 1867 F. D. Maurice 4 Lawgivers x. (ed. 4) 193 
They were a set of poor crouching slaves. 

Hence Crou'cMugly adv. 

x83X J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 702 Running 
crouchm|;ly along the copestones. 1884 E. O’Donovan Story 
ofMerv ixi. 34 'They, .sat crouchingly around the fires. 
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t Crou'climas. Obs. Also ' 5 erowclie-, 6 
crowclimes(se, -mas. [f. Chouch sbX cross + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
observed on May 3. 

1389 in Eng. Giids {xZjo) itg On y* Sunday after crouche- 
messedai. 1463 Pasion Z.^/ A No. 472 I L 132 Ye Fryday 
nexst after Crowchemesse Day. 1530 Palsgr. 804/1 At 
Crowchmesse, a la saincte Croyx. Ibid. 811/2 On Crowche- 
messe daye, le jotir dn saynci SacremenU 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) no From bull cow fast till Crowchmas be past. 
S706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^, CTotichmas or CTotichmas-dayy 
a Festival kept by Roman-Catholicks in Honour of the 
Holy Cross. [Hence in Bailey.] [1891 Globe 28 Dec. i '5 
Martinmas is confined to Scotland ; Crouchmas, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, is quite obsolete.] 
Cron'cll-ware. Pott&ry. [Of uncertain origin 
and age: connexion with Ckouch-olay, or 'the 
converse, is suggested by Solon, Old English 
Potter^ but evidence is wanting.] A name applied 
by collectors to the early salt-glazed pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

1817 W. Pitt Popogr, Hist, Staffordsh, These pieces 
[of c 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
coal pits in and near Btirslem, then called Cammarl ; while 
others have been found formed of this clay and a mixture of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procured at Mole Cop, 
and well covered with a salt glaze. This last is known by 
the name of Crouch Ware, and proves that at that time 
the salt glaze had been introduced. 1839 S. Shaw 
Staffordsk. Potteries 110 We find Crouch w'are first made 
there [Burslemj in 1690. .in making Crouch ware, the com- 
mon brick ■clay and fine sand from rMole Cop were first 
used; but afterwards the Can marl and sand; and some 
persons used the dark grey clay from the coal pits and sand 
for the body, and salt glaze. 1883 Solon Old Eng, Potter 
Croud, var. of Ckood v. Sc, 

Croud, e, Crouette, obs. ff. Crowd, Cruet. 
Croudero; see Crowder. 
t Crouk, V, Obs, rare. Also 5 orowke. [Of 
uncertain origin ; but perh. corresponding to Ger. 
dial, kratichen in same sense, which ITildebrand 
sviggQ?,ts tohe:— *hrzika 7 z hrenhan (Ger, kriechen)^ 
like OLG. kriipan — krettpany OE. criopan to 
creep. Cf. Crouch z'. ] intr. To bow, to make 
obeisance. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 751 Knijtes croukeh hem to & crucheh 
fuUIowe. <;i46o To%vmley Myst. 163 For I [Joseph] cnn 
nawthere crowice ne knele [iv. to the doctors in the Temple : 
Luke ii, 46]. 

Crouk, var. of Crook to croak. 
tCrOTlke, crowke. Obs. [OE. cnice fern, 
pot, little pitcher, ‘urceolus\ cognate with OS. 
kr'hka (MDu. crhkcy Du. kruiky MtlG. kr^che^ 
dial. Ger. krauche). The LG. word was prob. the 
source of F. crttchey and the ME. of Welsh crwcy 
which has no Celtic cognates. OTeut. *knUa- is 
perh, in ablaut relation to the family of Crock.] 
A pitcher, a jug. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 989 Trullay crucae [so Erf , ; Corpus 
2051 cruce], Corptts Gl,i^xn$ waetercruce. 

^1000 Voc, in Wr. -Wiilcker oPtxlyi Urciolunty cruce. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 238 Whan that dronken was al in 
the crouke {y.,MSS. crowke]. 

Croul, obs. f. Crawl, Curl ; var. Crowl v. Obs, 
Croumbe, croum(e, var. Crome, Crumb, 
Croun(e, obs. form of Crown. 

Crounkil, obs. form of Crunkle. 

Croup, croupe (kr^p), Forms: 4- 

croupe, 7- croup; also 5 crowpe, kroupe, 
crup©, 5~6 crop©, 6 crowp, croope, 7-9 croop, 
crup. [a. F. croupe (in ii-i2th c, crope, crupe)^ 
Pr. cropa ; of Teutonic origin : cf. Crop sb.'l 

1 . The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp. of 
a horse or other beast of burden. 

4:1300 IC. Alis. 2447 Tyberye . . hutte Salome with his 
spere, That of the sadel he gan him beore, Over the croupe 
to the grounde c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 261 This carter 
thakketh his hors upon the croupe, c 1450 Merlin 118 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he fley ouer his horse 
crowpe. rti533 Lo. Berners Huon 1 . 169 Huon lept vp on 
his crope [ed. 1601 backe]. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 
896/2 Certeine prelats, whom . . they set vpon asses and leane 
mules, and with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts. 1676 Lond. Gaz.lAn. 1090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
. .having a small black List over the Withers, and down the 
Crup. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. i. 250 The 
Spanish genette..the croup round and large. 1808 Scott 
Marm. v. xii, So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
1833 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry i. 74 The crupper, .should admit 
the breadth of the hand between it and the croup of the 
horse. 1873 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xix. (1875) 118 A small 
bog-boy [was] mounted on the croop behind. 

t b. In croup [F. en croupe'\ : upon the croup 
(of a horse). Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Porter en crope, to 
haue one behynd him on horse-backe, to beare in croupe. 
a 1676 SiR E. Walker Hist. Disc. (1705^ 05 Our Horse 
taking up the Musquetiers in Croup. [iSao Scott Monast. 
xxix, Preparing to resume her seat en croupe,^ 

C. humorously. The rump, posteriors. 
c 1475 H unt. Hare 208 Thus sone won hit hym [a man] 
on the crope. 1664 Cotton Scarron, (1692- 37 (D.j Till I 
had almost gauled ray crup. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1560 
But found, .his Croop. Unserviceable with Kicks and Blows 
Receiv'd from hardned-hearted Foes. 

2 . {ci'up'). The hinder end of a saddle, rare. 

1869 G. Berkeley Tales Life Death II. 244 Which he 


tied in a little leather sort of valise, made for the purpose, 
at the crup of his saddle, 

3 . aitrib. 

16^ Lond. Caz. No. 2x55/4 A croop Saddle and Bridle. 
Croup (kr«p), sb.^ [f. Croup lit, a hoarse 
croaking.] 

1 . An inflammatory disease of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a pecuiiar sharp 
ringing cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time. 

Croup was the popular name in the south-east of Scotland, 
and was introduced into medical use by Prof. Francis Home 
of Edinburgh in 1765. 

1765 F. Home (title). An Inquiry into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. J78X Mrs. Delany Corr. 20 June. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 19 Mar. 2/4 Seven children have 
lately fallen victims at Highgate to a disorder called tiie 
croup. 1866 A. Yum: Prim. Med. (i83o,'286 I'heterm poup 
is applied to laryngitis with fibrinous exudation, and it has 
also been applied to simple laryngitis and to a non inflam- 
matory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children, 

2 . The local name of the Northumbrinn ‘burr’’ 
or utterance of r grasseyi, with the peculiar modi- 
fication of pronunciation which it causes. 

Mod. (Said by one Northumbrian of another at a Scotch 
fair) ‘ That man is from the English side, he has the croup.' 
(Scotch Shepherd) ‘ Hoot na ! it’s only the burr ’. 

3 . Com h . , as croup- like adj. 

^1799 T. BEDDOEsC<7«trf3. Phys. ^ Med. Knowl. 443 Breath- 
ing. .with such difficulty and croup-like noise, etc. 

Croup, sbi^ Short for Croupier. 

1794 sporting Mag. IV. 43 The croup shuffles another 
pack in the mean time. 

Croup (kiT/p), Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
crowp, 7--9 croop(e, 9 dial, crowp. [This and 
the synonymous CROAPaie app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with crow, croak, and with an 
earlier northern vtxh rotip, rope, to call, shout, cry 
hoarsely, f. ON. hr 6 pja.\ 

1 . intr. To cry hoaistly ; to croak as a raven, 
frog, crane, etc. 

13x3 Douglas Mnets vit. Prol. 119 Palamedes byrdis 
Grouping in the sky. 1584 T. Hudson fudith in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas ;i62i) 7x1 And crowping frogs like fishes there 
doth swarme. 16x6 Surfl, & Markh. CounUy damte 25 If 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. *654 1 'rapp 
Comm. Ps. xiv. it As the Raven is said to have crouped 
from the Capitol when Augustus came to the Empire. 1804 
'I' arras Poems 44 (Jam.) Ye croopin corbies. 1847-78 
H alliwell, Croup, to cro.ik. North, 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., To crowp, to grunt or grumble. A crowping’, that 
. .subdued croaking heard in the bowels from flatulence. 

2. ‘To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of cold’ (Jamieson). 

3 . To make the characteristic hoarse ringing cough 
of the disease called croup. 

x8ox Med. frnl. V. 5x8 An infant, .was heard several times 
to croup ; and its breathing became difficult. 

4 . I'o pronounce a rough uvular r (r grasseyS') ; 
to have the Northumberland ‘ burr (The local 
expression for this ; pron. k;'«p, krhz^p.) 

Mod, He croups like a Newcastle man. 

t Croup, Obs. [from Croupier; cf. Croup 
j< 5 . 3 ,] tracts. To second or back up (a gamester). 

1738 Vanbr. & Prov. Husb. 11. i, I have a game in 

my hand, in which, if you’ll croup me, that is, help me to 
play it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Croup, -e, obs. pa. t. of Creep. 

Croupade (ki«p^ 5 *d). [a. F. croupade, f. 

croupe Croup sh.'^, under the influence of It. gf‘op- 
pata.] (See quot 1 884 .) 

X849 W. S. Mayo Naloolah ixZso) 171 Forcing him [a horse] 
to perform a number of lofty croupades. 1884 E. L. Ander- 
son Mod. H^semanskip n. xvii. 152 The Croupade is a 
high curvet, in which the lund-legs are brought up under 
the belly of the horse. 

Croupal (kr/J-paD, a. Path. [f. Croup sh.^ -i- 
-AL. Also in mod.F.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of croup ; = Croupous. 

x853-9 Todd Cycl, Anai. IV. i2s8/x Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found in the urethra. i 856 A. Flint Princ, 
Med. (i88o) 303 The cough presents.. the shrill, ringing, 
croupal character. 

Croupe (kr«p). [a. F. croupe ; see Croup 

I. = Croup sb. i q.v. 

(1 2. « Croupade. 

xSia Byron Ch.Har. i. Ixxvi, With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. Note, The croupe is a particular leap 
taught in the manege. 

II 3 . The rounded top of a mountain. [So in Fr,] 
x8o8 J. Barlow Cotumb. i. 268 Hills form on hills and 
croupe o'er croupe extends. 

Grouper (e, obs. form of Crupper. 

Croupier (krw*pi|W, kr«pl9i\ Also 8 crouper, 
croup©©, crowp©©. [a. Fr. crottpier, orig. one who 
rides behind on the croup ; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cards or dice and stands be- 
hind him to assist him, also he who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the game of basset, and now 
at a gaming table as in sense 2.] 

I I . A second standing behind a gamester to back 
him up and help him. Obs. 

X707 Wycherley Let, xi Nov, \n Popes Letters, Since 
I have such a Croupier or Second to stand by me as Mr. 
Pope. 


CBOUSE, 

2. He who rakes in the money at a gaming- 
table. 

1731 Daily fml. 9 Jan. (in BTsraeli Cur. Lit, GamingX 
Two Crowpees, who watch the cards, and gather the money 
for the bank. 1833 Thackeray Newcomes l.'^ox The gambling 
tables and the cadaverous croupiers and clunking gold. 
1884 May Crommelin Broztm-Eyes xii, 114 All gone 1 swept 
from the green cloth by the croupier’s inexorable rake. 

3. One who sits as assistant chairman at the lower 
end of the table at a public dinner. 

1783 Craig in Lounger No, 26 § 10 He is no longer 
Croupier At Lord E.'s, his place there being filled up by 
Tom ToastwelL 1837 T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 7^ 
The honours of the table were performed by my uncle, by 
whose orders I acted as croupier. Ibid. J^ The important 
office of vice-president or croupier, 1849 Thackeray J'en- 
dennis xvi, Hicks officiated as croupier on the occasion. 

Crou’piuess. [f. Croupy + -jness.] Croupy 
condition ; tendency to croup. 

Grouping: see Croup 

t Crou'pon. Obs. or dial. Forms: 5 oropoun, 
-on, -own©, -yn, crupoun, cruppon, crovpon, 
crowpon, -yn, 8 croppin, curpon, -en, -in. [a. 
OF. croupon, augm. or dim. of croupe, in OF. 
crupe, crope rump, rear-part: see Croup 1. The 
mod.Sc. form is curpon by metathesis of n] The 
croup or rump of a horse or other animal ; the 
buttocks or posteriors of the human body ; transf, 
the hinder part of a thing; the crupper of the 
harness. 

[a 1300 Gloss Neckham in Wright Foe. 99 Clunes, crupuns.] 
c 1400 Fwaine ^ Gaw. 2468 Fro his [the giant’s] hals to his 
cropoun. c i4c» Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 A faire beste 
..his cnipoun and his taile er lyke to a hert, ^1440 
Prornp. Pai-v.xoslx Cropon' of a beste, chmis. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 8s A Crovpon [v.r, Cruppon], clunis. 1733 W. 
Hamilton Wallace 9 (Jam.) I’d gar their curpons crack. 
X725 Nevo Cant. Diet., Croppin, the Tail of any Thing; as, 
The Croppin of the Rotan [ = Cart]. 1783 Burns Halloween 
xviii. The graip he for a harrow taks, And haurls at his 
curpin. 

Crouuous (kr«'p3s), n;- Path. [f. Croup J 

1 . Of me nature of, or characteristic of, croup. 

1833 Paget Lect, Szirg. Pathol. 1 . 335 Considering croup- 
ous exudations to be peculiarly fibrinous. 1888 Bni. Med. 
frnl. xo Mar., Croupou-s pneumonia. 

2. Affected with croup. 

1881 T. F. Keane Six Months in Meccah v, 106 [Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous lion. 

Croupy (krw’pi), a. [f. as prec. + -T.] prec. 

1834 J. Yorees Laenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 113 The 
croupy or false membrane. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anai. III. 
125/2 On the opening into the windpipe being perfected 
the croupy breaming disappeared. 

Crouse (kr^ 7 s), a. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
3-4 crus, (3 cruse), 4-6 crous, 4- orous©, (4-5 
crowsi^s, 5 crouss(e, 6-9 crowse,9croose). [ME. 
northern crus, crous, in form with MHO., 

MLG., LG. krils crisp, MDu. kimys (Kilian) crisp, 
curly, mod. G. kraus crisp, curled, sullen, crabbed, 
fractious, mod. Du. (from LG.) crisp, cross, 

out of humour, EFris. curly, entangled, 

luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found in 
the earlier stages of any of the langs. ; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Sc. (whence 
the pronunciation with «), though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and then 
rim^ with Eng. words in ou ; also found in York- 
shire dial, with from ou. As only the figura- 
tive senses are here found, it appears to be one of 
the LG. or Frisian words which appeared in the 
northern dialect early in the ME, period.] 

1 1 . Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Obs. 

1x1300 Cursor M. 14740 (Cott.) Gains j?ain he was ful 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of rax bus. Ibid. 
2x882 (Edinb.) To be fuse, ogain bat come bat es sa cruse. 
Ibid. 27740 (Cott.) It [wrath] es a cruel thing and crus. 

•j* 2 . Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, ‘cocky’. Obs. In later use 
passing insensibly into 3, as when the crowing cock 
becomes the type. 

a X300 Cursor M. 3044 (Cott.) O him sal gret men cum 
and crus, c 1340 Ibid. 23749 (Triti.) Oure flesshe is euer to 
synne crous. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 592 None durst 
be so hardie and so crous To spelk of him. 1398 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. 142 Duke Humphry’s old allies Attending 
their revenge, grow wond’rous crouse [rime house], c x63o 
A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 28 He is the noat of the 
male; as .. he is a crouse cock ; he is a fat wether, 1724 
Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) I. 8 The wooer he step’d up the 
house And wow but he was wond'rous crouse. 1808 J. 
Mayne Siller Gunm. X31 Crou.«e as a cock in his ain cavie. 
1883 Hislop Prov. Scot. 16 A man’s aye crouse in his ain 
cause. X883 Huddersf, Gloss., Crouse (pron. craas\, bold, 
brave, lively. 

3 . In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivacious; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly, 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 51 Heare are beastes 
in this howse, Heare cattes make yt crousse. 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues vii. 73 The little Fly, Who is .so Crowse and 
Gamesome with the flame. 1641 Brome Jov. Crew i. Wks. 
X873 III. 366 Most crowse, most capringly. 1674 Ray N. 
C. Words 12 Crowse, brisk, budge, lively, jolly, xyga 
Burns Dwtean Gray v, Now they’re crouse and cantie 
baith. x85S Robinson Whitby Gloss., Crowse, brisk. ‘ As 
crowse as a lop.’ X858 M. Porteous Souler johnny 8 My 
faith 1 she was a wife right crouse. 


CROXJSEIiy. 

B, as ad^.. Boldly, confidently, ■ briskly, viva- 
ciously : esp. in phr. to crack or craw crouse 
(Sc.)j to talk boldly or over-con fidently. 

S4S5 Holland H<ntf£at 221 Cryand full crowss. i68x 
Cohvih IVkigs Stipplic, (1751) 14s And after tbou hast 
crack t so crouse, Thy mountains do bring forth a mouse. 
®786 Burns Twa Dogs 135 The cantie auid folks crackin 
crouse. a 1810 Tannahill Foam (1846) n My trouth but 
ye craw crouse. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. Ixvi, Some 
people will maybe not crack quite so crouse by-and-by, 

Oroxise, var. of Choose s:/. 

•Grou’Sely, Sc. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burns Tam Satmon*$ FJegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. s8i6 Scott Anita, xxxix, Things 
are ill aif when the like o’ them can speak crousely about 
ony gentleman's affairs. 

Orousshe, Crouste, obs. ff. Cetjsh, Crust, 
Crout, : see SoDs-CROUT. 

CrOTlt (krz 7 t, kraut), v. Sc. Also croot. [app. 
onomatopoeic ; the initial part being as in crow, 
croak, creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abrupt or grunting sound : 
cf. also croud, Chood ».] intr. To make abrapt 
croaking or murmuring noises ; to coo as a dove. 
Karely irans. 

x^f^CmnpL Scot. vl. 60 The dou croutit byr sad sang. 
1613 Bp. Forbes Rev. (16141 fjam.) Men led 

with the spirit of Satan. . sent abroad, as crouting frogges, 
«zx693 Urquhart Rodyelais iii. xiii. 107 The . . crouting of 
Cormorants. x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. I. 298 (Jam.) 
And 0 , as he rattled and roar’d, And graen'd, and mut- 
ter’d, and crouted.^ 1808 Jamieson s. v., The belly is said to 
croot, when there is a noise in the intestines. 

Crouteh, obs. f. Crouch, Crutch. 

Crouth.;e, var. of Crowd fiddle. 

Crove, var, of Cruve, hovel. 

Crow (kr^tt), Forms : i crawe, 3-7 crowe, 
4- crow, (6 krowe, croo(e, 6~7 croe); north. 
3-6 crawe, 5- craw. [OE. crdwe f., corresp. to 
OS. krdta, MLG, krdge, krde, krd, LG. kraie, 
kreie, MDu. kraeye, I)u. kraai, OHG. ckrdwa, 
chrdja, ehrd, crdioa, crd, MHG. krsee, krdim, k7'd, 
Ger. krdhe\ a WG. deriv. of the vb. crdwan, cs^dian 
to Crow, q.v.] 

1 . A bird of the genus Corvtis ; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow {Corvus 
Corone), *■ a large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcasses of beasts’ (Johnson); in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Rook, C, 
fmgilegus;, in U.S. to a closely allied gregarious 

C. americanus. 

a<joo Epjnal Glossi. Cor7iacula,cxzMMse&. aZoo Er^ 
/urt Gl. 308 Comix, crauua. <2800 Corpus Gl. 401 Carula, 
crauue. Ibid. 538 Cornix, crawe. cxooo Spelman Psalms 
(Trin. MS.) cxlvji. 10 (Bosw.) Se sel)> nytenum mete heora, 
and briddum crawan ci^endum bine, a 1250 Owl ^ Night, 
1130 Pinnuc goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar jyar never 
cumen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. i. 437/196 Blake foule.. Ase it 
crowene and rokes weren. 138a Wyclif Gen. viii. 7 Noe. . 
sente out a crow. X485 £k. St A Ibans D ij a, A Roke or a 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1553 Eden Treat Newe Ind. (Arb.) 17 
The Briestes take the meete that is left, and gene it to the 
crowes to eate. 157s Churchyard 11817) 108 They 

wysht at home they had bene keping crooes. xoos Shaks. 
Macb. III. ii. 51 Light thickens, and the Crow Makes Wing 
toth’ Rookie Wood. ^ 1766 Pennant ZooL (18x2) I. 284 
Rooks are sociable birds, living in vast flocks: crows go 
only in pairs. 1817-X8 Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 210 
They keep in flocks, like rooks (called crows in Arnerica). 
X842 Tennyson Locksley Hali te As the many- winter’d 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov, Names Birds 86 Crow is common to rook and 
caiTion crow alike. 

1592 Greene Groats-w. Wit Addr., There is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, a X640 Day Peregr. 
Schol. Wks. (1881) 57 The devill. .sends his black Crowe, 
Anger, to plucke out his ey. 1649 G, Daniel Trinarck., 
Rich. IT, xxxvi. The Citty Crowes Assemble, and Resolve 
they would keep out. .his ragged rout. 

2 . With qualifications, as Hooded, Kentish, or 
Koyston Cvow, Corvus Cornix; Bed-legged 
Crow, C. Graculus ; Fish Crow of America, C. 
ossifragtcs or C. caurinus; Careioh-CEOW, etc.; 
also applied to birds outside the genus or family, 
as Mire Crow, Sea Crow, names for Larus ridi- 
hundus ; Scare Crow, the Black Tern {ptLydroche- 
lidon nigra) ; Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of N. 
America, Gymnocitta cyanocephala ; Piping 
Crows, the birds of the sub-family Gymnorkinmse 
CsX Streperinse; and others. 

x6ix CoTGR., Corneille emmenielie, the Winter-crow^ 
whose backe and bellie are of a darke ash-colour : we call 
her a Royston Crow. 1766 Pennant (1812) I. 286 In 
England hooded crows are birds of passage. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scoil 326 The Laughing 

Gull . .or Black Head., The inhabitants of Orkney call it 
the ‘sea crow’; and in some places it is called the ‘mire- 
crow’. 1875 W. M'^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire, These 
cliffs are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legged 
crow. 

3 . In phrases and proverbial sayings, as As black 
as a crow, The crow thinks its own bird fairest for 
whii^,Ctc, A white crow. \.t. z.rara avis. To 
mt' {boiled) crow (U. S. colloq.) : to, be forced, to 
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do something extremely disagreeable and humi- 
liating. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 490 So suart so eni crowe amorwe is 
fot was. c 1386 Chaucer Knfs, T. 1834 As blak he lay as 
any cole or crowe. 15x3 Douglas JEneU ix. Prol. 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. 1536 Latimer 
2nd Serm. bef. Convoc. Wks. I. 40 A proverb much used ; 

‘ An evil crow, an evil egg.’ 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse {Kxh.') 
30 For any chaste Kuer to haunt them was a black swan, 
and a white crowe. x57^ Fulke Con/ut Sanders 675 He 
triumpheth like a crow in a gutter. x62i--5i Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. i. 11. ii. 421 Every Crow thinks her own bird 
fairest. 16S4 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 98 As fruitful a place, as 
any the Crow flies over. Daily News Both 

[are] . . in the curious slang of American politics, * boiled 
crow ’ to their adherents. 

b. To have a crow to pluck or pull (rarely pick) 
with afty 07ie : to have something disagreeable or 
awkward to settle with him ; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something requiring explanation, to 
clear up ; to have some fault to find with him. 
Formerly also, to pluck ox pull a crow with one or 
together. 

0x460 Tmmteley Myst. xviii. 311 Na, na, abide, we hauea 
craw to pull. 1509 Barclay op Polys (1570) 91 A 
wrathfull woman.. He that her weddeth hath a crowe to 
pull. X590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 83 If a crow help vs in, 
sirra, wee'll plucke a crow together. x662 Pepys Diary 18 
Nov,, He and I very kind, but I every day expect to pull a 
crow with him about our lodgings. 1668 R. L’ Estrange 
Vis. Quev.GlSS) 159 We have a Crow to pluck with these 
Fellows, before we part. 1849 Tails Mag. XVI. 385/x If 
there be ‘a crow to pluck’ between us and any contem- 
porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

e. As the crow flies, etc. : in a direct line, with- 
out any of the dHours c^xxst^ by following the road. 

1800 Southey Lett. (1856) I. iia About fifteen miles, the 
crow’s road. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV- 152 The distance 
..is upwards of twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 1838 
Dickens O, Tkoist xxv, We cut over the fields- .straight as 
the crow flies. 1873 F. Scrihier's MonthlyNl, 46%!^ 

It was full eight miles, measured by the crow, to the spot. 

4 . Astron. The southern constellation Corvus, 
the Raven. 

1658 in Phillips. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 326 
Towards the horizon, are distinguished the Balance, the 
Crow, and the Cup. 

6. A l>ar of iron usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpenedi to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise ; a Crow-bar. ^ 

a 1400 St. Erkenwolde 71 in Honstm. Alt eng. Leg. Ser. ii. 
267 Wy5t werke-men. -Putten prises )>er-to . . Kaghtene by 
be corners w^ crowes of yme. X458 in Turner Dom. Archit. 
III. 42 Than crafti men for the querry made crowes of yre. 
x 5 SS Euen Decades 333 Longe crowes of iren to lyfte great 
burdens. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. i. 80 Well, He breake 
in ; go borrow me a crow. x6^ Phil. Trans, xi. 735 The 
Mine-men do often strike such forcible strokes with a great 
Iron-crow. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone Light h. § 206 To 
detach the stone with an iron Crow, cxBsoRudim. Navig. 
(Weak) 113 Crows are of various sorts ; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails. 1888 Rider Hag- 
gard Col. Quariick xl, Driving the sharp point of the heavy 
crow into the rubble work. 

b. Used as an agricultural tool. 

1573 Tu&ser Hush. (1878) 98 Get crowe made of iron, 
deepe hole for to make. 1374 R. Scot Hop Card. (1578) 19 
Set vp your Poaks preparing theyr waye wyth a Cro.we of 
Iron. 1626 A. Speed Adatn out of E. xv. (1650) 11 1 About 
the body of the Trees make many holes with a crow of 
Iron. 1731-7 Miller Card, Diet s.v. Vitis, Having an 
iron Crow, . a little pointed at the End, they therewith make 
an Hole directly down. 

i* 6. A grappling hook, a grapnel. Ohs. [Cf. 
CoRTT, F. corbeau.] 

*553 Brrnde Q. Curtius 54 (R ) Certeine instrumentes 
wher^wyth they myght pull downe the workes y‘ their 
enemyes made, called Harpagons, and also crowes of iron 
called Corvi. 1614 Sylvester Betkuliats Rescue no Hav- 
ing in vain summon’d the Town ; he. .Brings here his Fly- 
Bndge, there his batt’ring Crow. 163a J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Eromena 150 Iron Wolves and Crows to graspe 
the Ram withall. 1727-51 Chambers CycL, Crenv, in the 
.sea-language, a machine with an iron hook, for fastening 
hold, and grappling with the enemies vessel. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. V. liii. 34 I’heir siege-apparatus consisted of 
ladders with ‘craws’ or clamps of iron to catch the angles 
of the trap-rock. 

t 7 . An ancient kind of door-knocker. Obs. 
[med.L. comix, Erasmus Colloq., Puerperal] 

*579 Churchw. Acc. Stanford in Antiquary Apr. (1888) 
171 For .. mending ye perchell and the Crowe. <2x632 
E. Fairfax^ iv. (m F, Muses Libr.\ Now 

clad in white I see my porter-crow. 1637 N. Whiting 
Albino Bell. 22 Who..K.nockt at the wicket with the 
iron crow To wjhose small neck white philkts here were 
tyde ■'SYhich in more ancient dayes did child-bed show. 
1846 R. Chambers Tradit. Edin. soo Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow, or ringle now survives in the Old Town. 

8. Thieves^ slang. One who keeps watch while 
another steals. 

x8si Mayhew Lend. Labour ix%6i) iv, 286 (Farmer) If 
anyone should be near, the ‘ crow ’ gives a signal, and- they 
decamp. 1862 Ccynk. Mag. V I. 648 ( Farmer) Occasionally 
they Jwomen] assist at a burglary — remaining outside and 
keeping watch ; they are then called crows. 
f 9 . Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 
certain state. Obs. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. II. ii, These bkard-eyes Haue wak'd, 
toreade your generall colours, Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
greene Jyon, the crow.. Ildd. n. iii. What colour saies it? 

.The grwud black. Sir? Mam. That’s your crowesi 
head ? • : 


CBOW. 

J.Q, Mining. Used attrib. to denote a poor or 
impure bed of coal, limestone, etc. ; e. g. in croiv 
bed, chert, coal, Ihue {stone. {Cf. crow-gold in it.) 
north, and Sc. 

1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. {x2,xci\ I. 62 What is meant 
by the crawcoal is the crop-coal, .which is always supposed 
to be a thin one. 1836 J Phillips Jllustr. Geol. Yorksk. n. 
66 Thus we have Crow chert, Crow limestone, Crow lime. 
1852 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 1- 208 Small beds of the 
kind called crow coal (only useful for burning limeX 
11 . Comb. , as cf'ow-like adj. and adv. ; crow-bait 
{U,S. colloq.) ^crows^-meat ; t crow-bird, a young 
crow ; crow-blackbird ( U. S.), a name for the 
Purple Grackle {Quiscalus purpureus), and allied 
species ; crow-bby, a boy employed to scare crows 
away; crow-coal (see loabove); crow-corn, a 
name for the North American plant Aletris fan- 
nosa ; t crow-cup Crow-stone ; crow-eater 
{Australian colloq.), lazy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work ’ (Lentzner) ; crow- 
gold (see quot) ; crow-herd, a person employed 
to guard corn-fields from rooks ; crow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow; crow-iron, a crow-bar; 
f crow-keeper = crow-herd ; also a scare-crow ; 
crow-line, the straight line of a crow’s flight ; 
crows’-nieat, food for crows, carrion; crow- 
minder == crow-herd ; crow-needle, the Umbelli- 
ferous plant Scandix Pecten ; crow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds ; crowpeek(s, 
t-pickes (see quots.) ; crow-purse, a local name 
for the empty egg-case of the skate (also Mer- 
maid’ s-purse) ; crow-sheaf {Cornwall), ^ the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow ’ ; crow-shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gymnorhininse or Piping Crows; 
f crow-spike, a crow-bar; crow-starving, the 
keeping of rooks from cornfields ; crow -tree, a tree 

in a rookery. See also Crow-bar Crow- 

tread. 

X884 HarpeVs Mag. Oct. 738/2 ‘ Drivin’ a black hosis — a 
reg’lar*crowbate.’ <ri3oo E. E. Psalter ^ (Matz.l 
Mete, .to *crawe briddes \h,puUis comorum] him kalland. 
X870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 13 Twice have the *crow- 
blackbirds attempted a settlement in my vines. 1868 Land, 
Rev.yS Nov. 591/2 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her *crow-boy does birds from the newly-sown 
field. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 370 A bed of 
chalk, almost like day, containing many pj^ites, locally 
[at Charlton] termed *crow-gold, 1805 B'oksyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 86 Many farmers are under the necessity of keep- 
ing *crowherd!5. 18x7 Blackw. Mag. I. 637/2 One of tho.se 
blocks is so large, .that four men with two *crow-irons could 
not turn it out. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. fy Epigr. U867) 
2X1 Thers no “‘crowe keeper but thou. XS92 Shaks. Rom. 
ytil. I. iv. 6 Sharing the Ladies like a Crow-keeper, c 1626 
Dick of Devon 11. iv. in Bullen Old PI. II. 38 Sure these 
can be no Crowkeepers nor bird.scarers from the fruite ! 
1616-61 HoLYDAY/’^’mV/jf (1673) 323 Hoarsly *crow-likecaw’st 
out some idle thing. 1681 Otway Soldier' & Port. in. i, He 
shall be *Crows Meats by to-morrow Night. 1837 Hr. 
M.K'S.xva^KXiSoc.Amer, III. 330 A little *crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupation, came in. 1620 J. Wilkinson Courts 
Leet 124 In every parish and ty thing,. a *crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes, and choughes, 1609 C. 
Butler Pern. Moti. vi. (1623) 0 iij, Barbery, *Crowpickes, 
Charlocke, Rosemary. 1794 J. Davis Agric, Wilts (xBxi) 
Gloss., Crowpeck, Shepherd’s purse. x886 Britten & Holl. 
Plant-n., Crowpecks, Scandix Pecten. Hants. 1693 Wal- 
lace Orkney 18 On the shore is to be found . .also that which 
they call the *Crow-Purse: which is a pretty work of 
Nature. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 456 Great 
quantities of warlike prwarations, as . . pickaxes, shovells, 
■^xrow spikes, etc. x8^8 C. Bronte y. Eyre xv. (D.l, I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old *crow-trees 
and thorn-trees. 

Crow (kr<?u), sb:^ Also Sc. cTSkW. [f. Crow v.J 
Crowing (of a cock). Cf. Cocic-CROW. 

cxzQo S. Eng. Leg. I. 137/1090 Bi-fore jye cockes crowe. 
C1386 Chaucer Milled s 7 '. 4Bg, I shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his wyndowe. 1663 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thougnt 't had heard the 
Morning Crow. x85x^ Longf. Gold. Leg., Refectory, The 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard below, 
b. transf. mnA fg. 

1859 W. C. Bennett Baby May, Crows and laughs and 
tearful eyes, i860 Gen, P. Thomi'SON Audi Alt lILcxxvii, 
85 The folly which got up gasconading crows for war. 
Crow (kr^u), sb.'^ [Cf. MUG. kros, kros, kalbs- 
hros, schwehtskrbs, etc. mesentery, T)xs.. kroos ,krQost 
‘ intestina, venter cum intestinis ’ (Kilian), mod.Du. 
kroos giblets ; but also LG. krage ‘ gekrose \ me- 
sentery, and its allied forms in Grimm s.y. kiagen 
1962.] The mesentery of an animal. 

. 166a J. Chandler Vem Helmont's Oriat 179 The meat 
and drink ascends into the Chyle or juyee of the stomach, 
into the juyee of the mesenlei-y or Crow. 1804 Farley 
Loud. Art of Cookery '^6.. xo\ The hanslet, which consists 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and .skirts, c t8i8 Vng. Womafs 
Companion 2 The liver and crow are much admired fried 
with bacon. 

Crow(kfJ»),2^. Pa. t. crew kr^), crowed. Pa. 
pple. crowed, [crown (kr^n)]. P'orms: 1-2 
erawau, -en, j-7 crowe, 4- crow; north. 3-6 
crau, (krau), 4-5 crawe, 4- craw. Pa. t. 1--2 
creow, 3 creu3, 3-4 cru, 3-6 creu, 4 erwe, 4-5 
creew, 4-6 crewe ,,kre w, 4- crew ; also 6- crowed. 
Pa. pple. (i crawen),4-,5 crowe (n, 7 crowne, (9 
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crown); north, ^ orawin, 8 orawn; 6- crowed. 
[QE. erdzuan strong- vb» {cricm^ crdmen), -wliich in 
the other W Germ, languages is weak (cf. Blow) ; 
OS. '^craian (MDu. kraeijen, Du. kraaijm^ MLG. 
kreient LG. kraun^ krden), OHG. chriian, cniwan, 
(nietty (MHG. cr&jen^ crden, krifjenj kr^n^ mod.G. 
kriihen.) Originally an echoic word, and prob, of 
WG. origin. The strong pa. t. is still prevalent in 
sense i, but in 2, 3 the weak form is used j the 
strong pa. pple. is only dialectal,] 

1. intr. To utter the loud cry of a cock. 

€ xooo Ags. Gos^. Matt, xxvL 75 {jani h® se coco era we. 
Ibid, 74 And hraadlice j^a creow se cocc, c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. 
1 . 416/460 At b® furete cocke )?at creu5. a 1300 O/rsor Jt'L 
15945 (Cott.) pan bigan be cok to crau. ^1386 Chaucer 
MUle?s T, 501 Wban that the firste cok hath crowe anon. 
3^53^3 Douglas vii. Prol. 114 Phebus crownit byrd 

. . thryse had crawin cleir. 15. , Proph. Welshmen in 
Thynne AnimadiK v. (1865) 117 A yong coke that 

crowed wonderos bould. 1592 Shaks. Rom.^ f uL iv. iv. 3 
The second Cocke hath crow’d. 1611 Lttke xxii. 

60 While he yet spake, the cocke crew. 1717^ Berkeley 
Tour in Italy Wks. IV. 532 The column, .on which the cock 
stood when he crowed. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The 
black cock deem’d it day, and crew. 1834 H. Miller 
Sceties 4' Leg. xiv. (1857) 214 The cock had crown. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterpr. xvi, The Cock . . Crow’d lustier 
late and early. *874 Dasent Tales fr. Fjeld 66 He stood 
on one leg and crew. 

fb. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven. 
a 1250 Ozvl 4' Night 336 E\Te croweth thi wrecche crei, 
That he ne swiketh ni5t ne dai. c 1386 Chaucer MillePs T, 
191 He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 83 To Crowe, .cracitare vel crocare^ coruorum esi, 

e. quasi~/r«w. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. T02 There is no cock to crowe day. 
x8i6 Scott Antiq, xxi, * What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning. 

% transf. Of persons : To utter a loud inarticu- 
late sound of joy or exultation; said esp. of the 
joyful cry of an infant. 

1379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 40 And crowing in pypes 
made of greene come. You thinken to be Lords of theyeare. 
1589 Greene MenaphonKJkxh.'] 28 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. 1600 Shaks. A. F. L. ii. vii. 30. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jou:k (1840) 45 He. .began to crow and holla like 
a mad boy. 1782 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 30 Oct., [The] 
child, .laughed and crowed the whole time, a 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval iii, [The] baby, .would, .crow with delight. 
3 . fig. To speak in exultation ; to exult loudly, 
boast, swagger. To crow over : to triumph over. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 65 Dlcken, thou krew 
doutlesse. 1388 J . U dall Demonstr. Discip, i Arb.) 40 They 
crow ouer them as if they wer their slaues. *388 Greene 
Pandosio (1843) 27 So his wife .. begatme to crow against 
her goodman. 1633 Gurnall Ckr, in Arm, (1669) 92/1 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress. 
X776 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 18 May, He crows and 
triumphs. 1800 Weems Washington iii. (1877) 23 The pai-ty 
favoured would begin to crow. 1841 J. H. Newman Lett 
(1891) II. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xx, I’m not going to be crowed 
over by you. Mod. He crowed over them. 

Crowat, obs. form of Ceuet. 

Crow-Bar (krJu-baj). [Ckow shX 5 -h Bab.] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (usually 
slightly bent and sometimes forked), used as a 
lever or prise by quarrymen, lumbermen, house- 
breakers, etc. In earlier use called simply Ceow. 

1823 J. Np:al Bro. Jonathan I. 308 [To fetch] a crow-bar. 
i86a Land, Rev. 23 Aug. 172 Burglar-S, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and shutter.s. 
fg. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 449 Even^ in progressive 
iSngland the crowbar of reform spares the village inn. 
b. altrib. 

1883 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life T- N. Burke III. 30 note^ 
Exterminating landlord.s, who pulled down the cabins of 
poor tenants, were called * Crowbar Brigade \ 1^6 
Pall Malt G. 26 Apr. 11/2 Evictions . . at Knockrush. .with 
sheriff, crowbar brigade, and all. 

Hence Orow‘-baar v.y to force with a crow-bar. 

' 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxix. (1856) 253 We had to send 
out parties to crow-bar away the ice from our bowsprit. 

t Crow-Bells. Oh. 

1 , Yellcm Crow-hells : a name for the Daffodil. 

1378 IssiT'E, Dodoens 11. liii. 214 This flower is called, .yellow 
Crow bels, yellow Narcissu.s, and bastarde Narcissus, 

2 . A name for the Blue-bell, Sciila mtiam. ^ 

a 1697 Aubrey Wilts Royal Soa MS. p. 126 (Halliwell). 
These crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
many shady places in this countrey. 

CrowBerry (krfjn’beri). [prob. a translation of 
Ger. krdhenheere\ the northern synonym erake- 
berry ( see Ckake) may be of Norse origin : cf. Da. 
kragebaer.'] 

1 . The fruit of a small evergreen heath-like shrub 
{Empetrum ttigrttm \ found on heaths in northern 
Europe and America ; the berry is black and of 
insipid taste. Also the plant itself. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table, Crow berries, A 
haccifera. 17^ J. Wallls Nat. Hist. Nortkumh. I. viii. 
14s Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or Crake-bernv *77® 
Withering Brit. PlantsisjgC) II, 177 Black-berried Heath, 
Black Crow-berries, Crake-berries . . in bogs and mooi'ish 
grounds. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. i, Apt to, run, goose- 
hunting into regions of bilberries and crowberries, and be 
swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. 1837 Macdougall 
tr. Graah's E. Coast Greenl. 32 The walls, .being overgrown 
with dwarf-willow, crowberry, arid whortleberry bushes. 


2 . a. Extended to plants of the allied genus 
Corema and their fruit, b. Erroneously applied 
in some parts of Britain to the bilberry, VacHnium 
MyrtilhtSy and the cowberry, V. Vitis-Idaea. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 351 Broom Crowberry, an American 
name for Corana. 1884 Miller Plant-n.y Broom Crow- 
berry, Corema{Empetrum\ Conradii. Portugal Crow-berry, 
Corema lusitankum. 

Crow-Bill. fl. A plant. Obs. 

14.. Gl. Sloane $ in Setx.Leechd. HI. 320/2 Crowe pll, 
acus muscata mmor. 1847-78 Haixiwell, Croitwepily the 
herb crane-bill. 

2 . Surg. (Also Crow’s bill.) A forceps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

x6ii CoTGR., Bee de corbin . . a Chirurgions toole, called a 
Crowes-bill. 1634 T, Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 440 Plucke 
it out with your crane or crowes bill. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ni. 400/2 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. 188a Browning Dram. Idylls^ Pietro^ 
But who wields the crozier down may fling the crow-bill* 
Croweh^e, var. of Ceogbb j/a>, obs. f. Ceodch, 
Ceutoh. 

+ Crowd (kraud), sbl^ Now only Hist, or 
dial. Forms: a. 4 croupe, 4-5 croutli(e, 7-9 
orowth ; > 3 . 4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, (5 kroude, 
6 croudde), 6-8 croud, 6-9 crowd, [a. Welsh 
a'Wtk m. violin, fiddle ; also, a swelling or 
bulging body, a paimch, a kind of roiuid bulging 
box, akin to croth fern, swelling, protuberance, 
belly, womb. These words correspond as the 
masc. and fern, of adjs. : cf. erwm, crom crooked, 
etc. The fern, form alone is found in the other 
Celtic langs., but in both senses : cf. Gaelic cruit 
fern, harp, violin, croit fern, hump, hunch, Ir. ei^tiit 
fern, violin, and hump, hunch; OIr. crat (genit. 
croitey crtdley dat. acc. harp, cithara, in late 

L. crotia a British musical instrument mentioned 
by Venantius Fortunatus ir 6oo.] 
prop. An ancient Celtic musicaHnstntmeiit of the 
viol class, now obsolete, having in early times three 
strings, but in its later form six/four of which were 
played with a bow and two by twitching with the 
fingers ; an early form of the fiddle. 

a 13x0 Lyric P. xvi. 53 Tlmr nis fiele ne crouth that such 
murthe.si maketh. c:x330 A'ing of Tars. (MS. A.) 503 No 
minstral wnh harp no croub®- 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 25 
Whanne he. .neQede to the hous, 1 e herde a .symphonye and 
a crowde. 1432-50 tr. Higden [Rolls 1 I. 355 And Wale.s 
vsethe trumpette.s, an harpe, and a crowde. 1309 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi, xi, Harpes, lutes, and crouddes ry^ht 
delycyous. X571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. <1633) 98 All the in- 
strumental! musicke upon the Harpe and Growth. 1820 
Scott Ivanhoe xH, Saxon minstrels, and Welsh bards . . 
extracting mistuned dirges from their harps, crowds, and 
rotes. 1880 P. David in Grove Diet Mus.\. 422 Crwtk . . or 
Croivdy as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow. .Bingley beard it played at Carnarvon 
as late as 1801 ; but it is now entirely out of use. 

b. Hence, a fiddle. Still dial. 

1622 Middleton, etc. Old Law v. i, Enter Fiddlers and 
others. Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. 1664 Butlei* 
Hudibras 11. IL 6 That kept their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlers do their Crowds and Bases, c 1680 Rexb. Ball. VII. 
1 8 When a Fidler wants his Crowd. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 
84 Es coud aborst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha Grouder too* 
181.7 in Haluwell as northertt. 1869 in Loftsdale Gloss. 
1873 in Lane ask. Gl<fss. 1880 in W. Cornwall Gl. and A. 
Cornwall GL 

C. transf. Applied to the player. 

1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II,, 21 Well, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
II. 232 An old Crowd, .stood twanging, 

FCrOwd,^A 2 Obs. Also 4-5 crudde, 6 clroude, 
crowd©. [Anglo-Fr. erudde, app. corresponding 
to OF. crutCy crofOy later eroute — Vx. croiay It. 
grotta'.-AaXe:, L. erupt ay grupta, for L. crypiax see 
Ceypt. Of they in the AF. and Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.] An underground 
vault, a crypt. (Also commonly in pH) 

Mem. RiponiSxxTiQ.es'^VLX. 129 Proostioin leCmddes, 
6d. 1472 Ibid. 225 Lez Cruddes vac. Seint Wilfride nedylL 
X478 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 220 Ad introitum ecclesiae 
voitae vocatae le crowd. .Ad descensum voltse de le croude. 
1301 Will ^ iSomer-set Ho.>, To be buried in the 

Crowde of Saint John Baptist in Bristow. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637 ' 700 Within the Church, Saint Wilfrides 
Needle .. A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. Ibid. i. 703 In a certaine 
vault or crowdes or a little chappell under the ground. 1658 
Dugdale St Pauls Heretofore called Ecclesia S.FidiSy 
in Crypt is {or [St. Faith] in the Croudes, according to the 
vulgar expression'. 

Crowd (kraud), sb.^ Also 6-7 croude, 7 crowde, 
7-8 croud, [f. Crowh 

1 . A large number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other ; a 
throng, a dense multitude. (The earlier term from 
13th c. was /rtfxr.) 

1367 Dbant Hot. Episi.y To Numitius (R.l, Who will, and 
dare retche forthe his hande. And man the throughe the 
croude. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII. tv. i. 57 Among the crowd 
i* th’ Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedgd in more. 
X632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 121 Hee perceived 
through a window . .no small crowde of people. *727 Swift 
Gulliver in. ii.' 183 , 1 ;was surrounded by a croud of people. 
1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey iv, Powei-s, wliat a crowd ! how 


^.shall, we get along? 1881 Bible Mark ii. 4 They could 
not come nigh unto him for the crowd [idix press], 

2 . transf. a. A large number \pf persons) con- 
templated in the mass. 

1634 Whitlock Zeoimuia xj The whole crowd of those we 
converse with, what are they? 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 264 
1» 1 Wherein you have Crouds of Rivals. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist Eng. I. 331 The principal pulpits, .were occupied, .by 
a crowd of distinguished men. 

b. The people who throng the streets and 
populous centres ; the masses ; the multitude. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 630 We ought. . not [to) esteem 
a thing good, .because the Multitude do it. .for there is 
scarce a worse guide than the Croude. 1730 Gray Elegy 
xix. Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 1878 
Morley Diderot I. 225 This passage sounds unpleasantly 
like an appeal to the crowd in a matter of science. 

c. U.S. and Colonies, colloq. A company: 
‘set’, Hot’. 

(IJke Mot', used of an individual, e,g. * he’s a had crowd'.) 
1837 Borthwick California 195 (Bartlett) He was one of 
the most favorable specimens of that crowd, 1880 Farmer 
Americanisms %.v.y I don't belong to that crowd, i.e. I don't 
belong to that set. 1892 Boldrewood Netm^nore II, xvii. 
207 He. . got mixed up with a crooked Sydney-side crowd, 

0. transf . tmd. fig. A great number of tilings 
crowded together, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion ; a large collection, multitude. 

1627 Sanderson 12 {1637)511 In the croude of their 

vnknowne sinnes. 1728 N. Salmon in Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 361 Amongst such a crowd of Advertisements. x8s3 
E Forbes Lit. Papers i. 9 A crowd of new- thoughts occu- 
pies . . their minds. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11 * 
App. 704 It is signed by a crowd of names* 

b. Haut. Croivd of sail', an unusual number of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed ; a press of sail. 

X803 Phil. Trans. XGIII. 321 The holes being pressed 
under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 1846 Raikes 
Life of Brenton 124 Several sail of the line appeared off 
Europa point under a crowd of sail. 

4 . Cottib.y as crozodf oisoiiy -poisoning quot.) 
1871 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure DIs, 1. viL 197 A peculiar 
subtle emanation from the human body.. which is called 
crowd-poison. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crowd-poisoning, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a house or houses. 

Crowd (kraud), v,^ Forms: i Crtidaii, 3 crude, 
4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, 7-9 croud, 7- crowd. 
[OE. crildanyfy sing, crjidcp, pa.t. criad, pi. ^crudeuy 
pa. pple. ^croden, an original str. vb. (ablaut-series 
kreud-y kraud-y krud-), not kno-vra in the eaily 
stages of the other langs., but represented by MDu. 
aniden to press, push, later krttydeUy httyen 
(Kilian), Du. kruien to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFris. kroadjeuy EFris. krbden, kriiden 
{kroicUy krUijeri) to push, press, NFris. krodOy 
krojen, MLG. krildeny krodeiiy LG. kriiden, krilen, 
MliG. kroteny kroten to oppress, etc. : see Kroten 
in Grimm. As in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in OE. ti. ME. u, oUy instead 
of io. The str. pa. t. crud (from pi.), pi. crodyn 
(from pa. pple.) were used in ME. ; in the pa. pple., 
crod occurs in 1477, and cremiden in 17th c.; but 
the wk. forms in -ed prevail from i6th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600 ; it does 
not occur in the Bible of 1611.] 

I'ka primary sense of ‘ press ' (Branch P, has in later En^, 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or gathered closely together [11). 

1. To press, push, thrust, shove, etc. 

■fl. intr. To press, to exert pressure (i?« ox against), 
a 1000 Riddles iv. 28 Donne heah gearing on cleofu crydeh. 
c 1300 K. Alls. 609 And saide to that lady, loude. Withhold ! 
and ageyn croude ! 

2 . in It'. To press, drive, or hasten on : said of a 
ship (or its crew) ; in later usage, app. treated as 
elliptical for crowd sail (see 9). 

937 O.E. C/in?//. (Parker MS.), Crdad cnear on flot. a 1300 

K. Horn T293 pat schup bigan to crude, ke wind him bleu 
lude. ^7x386 Chaucer Man ofL. T. 703 (4 MSS.) In the same 
sohip..Hire and hir yonge sone . . He schulde putte, and 
crowde fro the londe. 1699 Dampier J''oy. II. ii. 21 We 
kept on croiiding till Night. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
243 Crowding away to the north, [we] got the start of the 
English fleet. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trng. L i, 16 
Is it your intention to crowd on to the Cape and await her 
arrival there? 

b. trans. To crowd (a ship) of. 

1743 Bulkei-ey & Cu,M.MiNS V oy. S. Seas x6 [He] desired 
we would use our utmost Endeavours to crowd the Ship 
off- 1768 J. Byron N/ny. Patagonia ted. 21 9 We wore 
ship., and endeavoured to crowd her off from die land. 

f 3 . trans. To press (anything), to move by 
prcsnire, to push, shove ; spec, to push in a wheel- 
ban'ovv or hand-cart. (Also ahsoL) Ohs. exc. dial. 

cx-y^ja Amis «t|r Amil. 1861 Than Amoraunt crud Sir 
Amiloun Thurch mani a cuntre, vp and doun. Ibid. 1S83 
He crud his wain into the fen. ^1386 Chaucer Man of 

L. T. 801 (Ellesm.) But in the Same ship. . Hire and hir yonge 
sone . . He sholde putte and croude hire fro the loud. 14. - 
A BC Poem 54 in PoL Rel. ^ L. Poems 245 Cananis hym 
crodyn to hei-oudis per had he gret scomyng. e 1440 
Profnp. Parv. 105 Crowde wythe a barow, cine7>ecto, 
Crowdyn', or showen, impello. 1477 Marg. Paston in 
Pasion Lett. No. 809 III. 215 Sche sent, .word ..that schc 
xuld come bed yr .. thoow sche xuld he erod in a barwe. 
X674 N. F AiRFAX Bx'ilk 4- Se/v. 123 Whence 'tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than I can throw. X710 .J. .CtAKKa 
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Rohanlfs Nat PJuL (1729') I. 97 Those little Columns of 
Water which are longer than the other.. will never leave 
crouding them up, till the surface of the Liquor is come to 
a Level. 1847 Halliwell, to wheel about. Norf. 

4:. intr. To push, or force one’s way into a con- 
fined space, through a crowd, etc. ; to press forward^ 
up, etc. ISTow only as in quot. 1858 , and 
coloured by 5 . 

Lvdg. Temple qf Glass 534 Within h® tempil me 
Jjou3te l>at Isey Gret pres of folk.. To croude and shove~h® 
tempil was so ful. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /f V nt. ii. 347 Then 
he burst his Head, for crowding among the Marshals men. 
s6o2 Mxrstot^ a Hume's Rev. n. iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 99 Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk, Selv. 138 It cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd by. 11687 Farmer in Magd, Colt 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 72 He crowded into a Dancing Room. 
1858 O. W, Holmks Aut. Break/. -t xii. 119 The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul. 

II, Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mutual pressure gradually changes into 
that of the incommoding effect : cf. Theong. 

6 . Of persons, etc. in numbers: To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another; to come 
or assemble in large numbers or crowds; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps., e. g. to 
crowd in ; aboztt, after (a person) ; into^ to, upon 
(a place or thing). Also Jig. 

4!Z X4oo Ptsi. Susan 83 On croppys of canel keneliche hei 
croude. 1383 STANYHURST^«m iii. (Arb. ' 70 Men to v.s thick 
croud ed. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 408 People not being 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
ax66i Fuller IVerBties {xS4o III. 409 Multitudes of people 
crowded to his sermons. 1709 IHerkfxey Tk, Vision § no 
There croud into his mind the ideas which [etc.]. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett 14 Sept., The company crowded 
a way in such confusion, that I was almo.st squeezed to death, 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Ivii. 232 The Macedonians 
crowded about him. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 197 
Suspicions and alarms crowd upon him, 

6 . trans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram (things) 
in, or info a confined space ; t to compress (air, 
etc.). Also to press (things) in numbers on a 
person. Also 7 ^. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 200 The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in Their heauy burthens at his narrow 
gate. 1606 — 7 V. Cr. i. ii, 23 A man into whom nature 
hath so crowded humors. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 326 
We may hear© crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Book of J ustxn. 1660 Boyle Nevj Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. 
(1682) 107 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. i6gi E. 
HK'iWu^ Behvien s Aurora i. 242 Heat consumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840V 122 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 
into this account 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 138 
Take the utmo.st Precautions to have . .every Thing necessary 
to crowd in your stuffing.^ 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. II. 
^04 In revolutions men live fast: the experience of years 
is crowded into hours. 1836 Kane Arci. ExpL II. xxv. 248 
Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me. 

b. To compress; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together, as in a crowd. 

i6ta P roc. Virginia vi. in Capt. Smith's Wks. [Arb.) 119 
The rest, .crowded in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 29 The people being crouded 
together. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig. vi. (R.b It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusious. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 11 . 360 
Aristolochia flowers crowded, in the bosom of 

the leaf .stalks. x88i Jowett 7'hucyd. I. Introd. 15 A strong 
individuality, .which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. Mod, We were standing crowded 
together before the picture. 

f C, To compress (a single thing) in a narrow 
space ; to confine. Cbs. 

c 1632 Poejn in Athensenm No. 2883, 121/3 1 ^®® uott thou 
resume To crowd the Founder in a narrow Tombe. 167a 
Dryden Conq. Granada lu, i. 122 Why will you in your 
Breast your Passion croud. 1707 Collier Ref. Ridic, 249 
They are crowded and wrapt up in themselves. 

f d. To compress, crush, squeeze to death in a 
crowd. Alsoy?;^. Obs. 

1S97 Shaks. 2 Afw. /V,rv. ii. 34 The Time (mis-order'd) 
doth.. Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 
1598 Stow Stimf. y. ( 1603) 25 Many persons were crowded to 
death. 1647 Clarendon Hist Reh. i. (1843I 17/1 Great 
numbers, .were crowded to death, 1786 Sir H. CiKmi: Abbey 
of Kilkh. 99 He was crowded to death with honours. 

7. a. To fill or occupy with a crowd or dense 
multitude; to fill to excess or encumbrance; to 
cram with. 

169s Woodward Nat Hist. Earth ir. (1723’! 120, I shall 
not crowd this Piece with them. X71S Pope Pref. to Homer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has .. crowded with a greater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. Port cxv, The 
roads were crouded with little saints and altars 1848 
Macaulay Hist Eng. 1 . 597 A port crowded with shipping. 

b. To fill as a crowd does, to throng (a place). 
(The passive of result is to be crowded with as in a. ; 
the passive of action Ya be crowded byf 
X646 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) Aiv, They run after these 
men .. crowding the Churches, filling their doors and 
window.s. 1697 Virg. Georg, iv, 3x6 They crowd 

his Levees, and support his Throne. 1769 Robertson 
Ckas. V, III. vm. A court crouded with armed men. 
iB&j^^Daity Ninm Oct. $1% The trains were crowded by 
Exhibition visitors. 1884 Church Bacon i. 20 The servile 
and insincere flatterers . . who crowded the antechambers of 
the great Quean. 
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i* C. To press upon or beset (a person or place) 
as a crowd does, to surround, encumber, incom- 
mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon ; also 
to occupy or encumber with a multitude of things. 
Obs. or arch. 

X614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2’! Aijb, Resort 
shall croud him wheresoere he dwell. X697 Dryden Vtrg, 
Geoig. in. 579 The Men, .crowd the chearful Fire. 0^*735 
Granville (}.), Why will vain courtiers toil, And crPwda 
vainer monarch for a smile? 1741 John.son Li/e^ Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs Tkrale 27 Dec., I am crowded with visits. 

td. Said of things: To press upon (one 
another) in a crowd. Obs. exc. diaj 
x6s7 Austen Fruit Trees i. 65 Frettings and gallings 
happens to Trees that thrust and croud one another, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Crowd v., to push, shove or press 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, number 
seems necessary. With us, one individual can crowd 
another. [And so in U. S, (F. Hall).] 

e. [/. S. coUoq. ‘ To urge ; to press by solicita- 
tion; to dun’ (Webster 1828 V, 

8 . Crowd out : to push or force out by pressure 
of a crowd {obs.') ; to exclude by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold. 

1652 Dorothy Osborne Lett {1888) 30 Tis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd me out again. 1684-90 
Burnet Th. Earth (J,', According as it [the sea] can make 
its way into all those .subterraneou.s cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them. X84X-44 Emerson Ess. Over-SoulNiV'?.. 
(Bohni I. lit [The] cuckoo Crowds eveiy egg out of the 
nest. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw. 1 1 . Ixxiv, 615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 Mornifig Post 24 June 2/1 Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and crowded out. 

9. Naut, To crowd sail', to hoist an unusual num- 
ber of sails on a ship ; to carry a press of sail for 
the purpose of speed. 

The phrase apjjears to be derived from sense 2 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2231/4 I'hey crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us. ^ X745 P. Thomas yrnl. 
Anson's Voy. 112 In crowding Sail to come up wdth her. 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sport. <>(• Adv. Scott xliu (.*855) 119 
Canvass was crowded on the Clorinde. 

f Crowd, Obs. Also croud, [f. Crowd sb. ' ] 
intr. To play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

1589 Perle Eclogue 21 Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. XS99 Middleton & Rowley Old Law v, i, 
Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on. 1693 Southf.rne last 

Prayer iv. iii. The Kniglit crowd.s most splendidly. 

t Crowd, v.^ Obs. Also 8 croud. [Cf. Crood, 
Crout.J 1, intr. To crow, as a cock. 

*575 J- Still Gamm.Gurton ii. ii, Her cock with the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowded .so just. 1752 in Scots 
Mag. Aug, (1753' 401/1 The black cocks were crouding. 

2. Variant oicrotid, Crood Sc„ to coo. 
t Crowd-, the stem of Crowd (see sense 3 ) 
ill combination, as in Crowd-harrow (now dial.), 
a wheel-barrow, f Crowd-waiu [ « Du. krui- 
wagen, in Kilian hrodewaghcfz]^ a wheel-barrow, a 
hand cart. 

<71330 Amis ^ Amil. 1838 Thai went. .And boiight hem a 
gode croude wain. His lord he gan therin to lain ; He no 
might him here na mare, c X440 Promp. Parx>. 105 Crowde, 
barowyr 'terror for crowd e-ba row], ceniveciormm. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk e,' Selv, 11 1 By shoving or driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E, Anglia, Crud-barrow, Crudden-barrow, a common 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward. X847-78 Halliwell, 
Cremd-bai'roaa, a wheel- barrow, Norf, 

Crowded, pbl. a. [f. Crowd z/.i + -ed.] 

1. Filled wdth or thronged by a crowd. 

i6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. (R.\ His crowded wharfs, 
and people-pest’red shores. 1637 Bastwick Litany i. 5 
They cry out in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 65 And from the crouded fold, 
in order, drives His flock. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
4 Sixteen hundred .substantial burghers well armed . . kept 
order in the crowded streets. 

2. Gathered, pressed, or clustered closely together. 

X725 Pope Odyss. x. 106 Our eager sailors . . bound within 

the port their crouded fleet. 1823 Scores by frut 240 We 
doubled the western point among very crowded ice. x888 
Pall Mall G. 2 July ii/i There was a crowded audience 
each night. 

Flence Crowdedly adv., Crowdadness. 

1846 Dana (1848)131 Exterior crowdedly papillose. 

xZz^ Btackw. Mag, XIII, 698 The pettiness and crowded- 
ness of its ruins. 

Crow'der Jlist. or dial. Also 5 crowdere, 
6 crouder, -ar, 6-8 crowther. [f. Crowd ji^.Vor 
v.'^ -I- -ER 1,] One who plays a crowd ; a fiddler. 

1430 P'oe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/26 Choricisia^ a crowdere. 
Cl *533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. A uretixsifi) Ii v, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers, a 1661 Fuller Worthies ir, 306 Sung 
but by some blind Crowder. 1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets Rp. 4 
To tune his Praise, .and expect, like his Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. 1832 J. "BrnK St Herbert's 
19 When mute the harp, nor wandering crowder near. 

Crowder ^ (krau-doi), [f. Crowd z'.i + -er ^.] 
One who crowds : see the verb. 

xs8t J. Bell H addons Answ. Osor. 462 A certein old 
crafty Crowder laden throughly with the Popes Bulks 
raunged the epastes. x8ia H. & J, Smith ReJ. Addr. xviL 
(18731 i6x Contending Crowders shout, 

Crowdie, crowdy (krau-di). and north. 
Eng. Also 7 croudy. [Derivation unknown. 

Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 
Icel.groutr porndg^l this suits the sense, but leaves pho- 
netic conditions unsatisfied.] 


1. Meal and water stirred together so as to form 
a thick gruel. Frequently used as a designation for 
food of the brose or porridge kind in general, 
Jamieson. Now Obs. or only traditionally known. 

x668 Ld. Newbottle Cakes o' Croudy in facobite Songs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t Misc. (1733) I. 91 Powsowdy and drumraock and 
crowdy. X804 Anderson Cumbrld. Ballads 112 For dinner 
I’d hev a fat crowdy. xSss Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Crowdy, oatmeal and water boiled to a paste and eaten with 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmeat in 
general, X862 Smiles Engineers HI. 238 There he [Stephen- 
son] had his breakfast of ‘ crowdie which he made with his 
own hand.s. It consisted of oatmeal stirred into a basin of 
hot water, .which was supped with cold sweet milk. 

2. In some parts of the north of Sooiland, a pecu- 
liar preparation of milk. ? Obs. 

‘ In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed out, 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal proportion ' (Jamieson). 

1820 Glenfergus II. 275 (Jam ) Then came, .the remains of 
a cog of crowdy, that is, of half butter, half cheese. 

3. Comb., as crowdie-time \ crowdy-mowdysa 
Crowdie i, ‘generally denoting milk and meal 
bulled together' (Ja-tn.) ; also humorously as a term 
of endearment. 

xsoe-20 Dunbar Poe7ns, In SecreH Place 46 My tyrlie 
myrlie, my crowdie mowdie. 1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. 
(1733) I. 21 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair vi, 1 ‘hen I gaed hame at crowd;e-time. 
Crowding I^krau’dig), vhl. sb. [f. Crowd 27 .I 
-f- -ING hj The action of the verb Crowd q. v., in 
various senses. 

€ 1384 Chaucer H. Fame nr. 269 Ful moche prees of folke 
ther nas Ne crowd yng. CX440 Promp. Pa^-v. 105 Crowd- 
ynge, car3rynge wythe a barowe, cenivectura. 1663 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 139 We saw a dozen Persians ride up 
a breast without crowding. 1814 Scott Wav. xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. 

Crow'ding, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Til at crowd, or press closely : see the verb. 

1697 DrVden Pdrg. Past iv. 64 In crowding Ranks ap- 
pear. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev'ry Station press. X853 Kane Grinned Exp. xx. (1856) 
160 The crowding tenants of the air, the Brent goose [etc.]. 

Crowdie, cruddle, dial. var. of Croodle 
Crowed (kr^«d), ///. rare. *= Crow-footed i. 
X851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt xx, The eye is grey and 
slightly crowed at the corner. 

Crowell, obs. form of Cruel. 

Grower \.krJu 8 i). [f. Crow v. + -er.] A cock 
that c ows ; also trazisf. andy^^. one who crows. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. tv. (1586) 158 Cocks .. 
good wakers and crowers. X864 Daily Tel. 24 Aug., The 
Orange party . .the loudest crowers I ever heard. 

Crowett, obs. form of Cruet. 

Cr0W*-fl.0Wer. A popular name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowfoot), b. Applied by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin {Lychnis FloS’-cucult) ; by 
Tann^'hill app. to the wild hyacinth or bluebell 
(Sci/la nutans) ; also in some parts to Caltha 
pahtslris and Geranium sylvaiicuzn. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. clxxxv. 608 Called in English 
Crowfloures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gillofiours and Cockow 
GelloHoures. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii, 170 With fantasticke 
Garlands.. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and long 
Purples. x 8 o 5 E. Rushton Poems 56 Speckled daisies and 
crow flowers abounded, a xSioTannahill Gloomy WitUer's 
noao awcC, Sweet the crawflower’s early bell Decks Gleniffer’s 
dewy dell. 1820 Clare Poems Rural Life (1821) 34 From 
crow-flower's golden cup. 

Crowfoot (kriJudut). PL -foet, in senses i and 
2 -foots. 

1. A name for various species of Ranunculus or 
Buttercup, properly those with divided leaves ; but 
extended as a book-name to the whole genus. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, 105 Crowefote, herbe, amarusca. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii, 1:14 a, Ranunculus is called .. in 
Englishe Crowfoot or King cup. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden xlvii. 93 [Wall Pepper] raiseth blisters, .as forcibly m 
R anunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1776 Withering 
Plants (1796) 1 . 7 The leaves of the Ranunculus aquatilis, or 
Water Crowfoot. 183a Tennyson May Queen i. 38 And the 
cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 

2. Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 
some other part are taken to resemble a crow’s 
foot: a. Geranium pralense ; diso called Crow- 
foot Cranesbill, C. Geraninm, tb. 

Coronopus piiid Senebiera Coro7top2is also Grow'- 
fbot Plantain. C. The wild hyacinth, Scida 
melafzs {north, md west,), d. Orchis masetda 
and other species {Yorks . etc.), e. Lotus cornicu- 
latus (Glouc.). Cf. Britten and Holland Plaid-n. 

1578 Lyte Dodoe7is i. xxxii. 48 The sevendi [kind of 
Geranium] is called in English Croefoote Geranium. Ibid. 
1, Ixiv. 93 Of Buckhorne Piantayne . . two kindes of herbes, 
both comprehended under the name of Crowfoote. Ihe 
first Crowfoote or Hartshorne, hath long narrow and heane 
leaues. Ibid. 94 The second Crowfoote hath, .leaues much 
like to the leaues of the other Crowfoote Piantayne. 1828 
Craven Dial,, Crows’ feet Crowfeet.. z. Wild hyacinth. 

3. « Crow's-foot i. 

161:4 J. Davies Eglogue betw, Willy Sr Wemocke 133 'The 
crow-feet neere mine Eyne. 1831 Blacken. Mag. XXIX. 
15 They . . who have served the Muse.s, till the crow-feet 
are blackening below their eyes. 1864 Lowf.ll Fireside 
Trav. 178 Tracing out. .every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

4. Naut. a. A device consisting of a number of 
small cords rove through a long block or Eupheoe, 
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used to suspend an awning, or to keep the topsail 
from chafing against the top-rim. h, ‘ A kind of 
stand, attached to the end of mess-tables, and 
hooked to a beam above ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word^ 
bk.). c. ^ Beam-arm \ see Beam 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The martnets 
. . are . .small lines like crowfeet. 169a — ed. oi Seaman's 
Gram. 1. xiv. 65 The Spritsail Topsails Crowfoot. 1730 
Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. of the *Lyeii' 17 
Sept, [We] Reeved our Crowfoots. 1769 Falconer 
Marine. 1830 Weale Did. 'Terms, Cro 7 v-foot,^ number 
of small lines rove through to suspend an awning. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. Crowfoot or beam-arm is also 
a crooked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway, supplying the place 
of a beam. 

5 . A kind of embroidery-stitch. Also allrib. 

The first quot. is doubtful. 

[1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Rich, II, ccxxvi, Shee’s gone 
to School e; her Cross row and Crowfeet Hinder the Hus- 
wiferye of her Clay-pies.] 1839 H. Ainsworth JackShep- 
fard ii, She wore a muslin cap, and pinners with crow-foot 
edging. 

6. MiL A caltrop ; » Ceow’s-foot 3. 

1678 tr. Gaj'a's A rnis IVar 102 The Crow-foot, or Casting 
Caltrop, are Iron Pricks, made in such a manner, that what 
way soever they be turned they have alwa^^es the point up- 
wards. 1688 J. S. Fortification 125. 1831 D. Wilson 
Preh, Ann. (1863) I. 50 Tlie ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish horse-shoe, and the like tokens of 
[Bannockburn]. 

7 . Mining. * A tool with a side-claw, for grasp- 
ing and recovering broken rods in deep bore-holes ’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss 1 ). 

Crow*"foo*ted, a. 

1 . Marked with ‘ crow’s feet ’ about the eyes. 

1834 Angler in Wales I. 2 His [eyes] were sunken 

and crow-footed. t^2 ''Q'esK's.T Re%)olt of Man i. i Her face 
..was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines. 

2 . Having * crow-steps ’ or * corbie-steps Sc. 
X829 Anniversary, The house .. presents sundry crow- 
footed, alias zigzagged, gables. 

Crow-ga'rlic. A wild siDecies of garlic, 

Uum mneale. 

a 13S7 Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 Allium agreste, 
crawegarlek. 1351 Turner Herbal i. (1568) B iv a, The. . 
crowe garleke or wylde garlyke. 1806 A. Young Agric. 
Essex {1813) I. 8. iSdx Miss Pratt Flower. PL V. 2t9 
Crow Garlic, .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic. 

Crowing (kitfu-iq), vbl. sb. [f. Cbow v. + 
-inqI.] The action of the verb Crow. 1 . lit. 

<rx385 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 34 Wei sikerer was his 
crowyng in his log ;e 'i’han is a clokke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
83 A Crowynge of rauens, cm, vel crocitaius. x6o2 Shaks. 
Ham. I. i. 157 It faded on the crowing of the Cocke. 1832 
W. Alhambra II. 245 The faint crowing of a cock 

was now heard. 

2. transf andy%; 

1483 Caxton FEsop 133 Ouer raoche talkyng letteth and 
to moche crowyng smarteth. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Carnden) 34 Two years can hardly slip awai without sum 
crowing on the on part and more overcrowing on the other. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, FaieVlks. (Bohn) II. 317 Nothing 
is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are. 

Crowing, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG 2.] That 
crows. In Path.., applied to the sound made in 
inspiration in hooping-cough and croup. 

CZ620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 68 Ere crowing 
Heraulds summon up the daye. X834 Blach^v. Mag. XV. 
471/1 The joyous, crowing laugh of that little creature. 
1828 ScoiT F. M, Perth xxil, Her infant, .already black in 
the face, and uttering the gasping crowing sound, which 
gives the popular name to the complaint. 1841 Tweedie 
Lihr. Pract, Med. Ill, 61 Laryngismus Stridulus 
Crowing Disease. 

Comb. 1710 E. Ward British Hudihras 123 They’d been 
so crowing sure Of winning All. 

+ Crowisll, a. rare. Pertaining to a crow, 
crow-like. 

1333 Huloet, Crowyshe or of a crowe, coracinns, coruinus. 
Crowk^e, var. of Crook to croak, Crouke. 
Crowkoun, var. of crawkotm, Cracon Obs. 
c 1430 Nomhiale in Wr.-Wiilcker 741/10 De cibisgenerali- 
lus . . Hoc crimi um, crowkou n . 

f Crowl, V. Obs. Also 6 crawle, eourl. [app. 
onomatopoeic, having the initial part of croah and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound ; cf. growl."] intr. To rumble or 
make a sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Growling 

1S19H0RMAN Vulg. 36 Hisbelymakethagreat crowlynge. 
X530 Palsgr. 502/2 My bely crowleth, I wene there be some 
padockes in it. c 1575 J. Still Gamm. Gurton ii. i, My 
guts they yawle, crawle, and all my belly rumbleth. 17x7 
Did. Rust. Urb. ^Bot., Growling, a Distemper in Cattel, 
called by some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof are the Flux of the Belly and abundance of Phlegm. 

t Crow-leek. Ohs. A name given, according 
to Gerarde and later writers, to the wild ' hyacinth 
{Scilla nutans ) : by earlier writers 'sometimes to 
crow-garlic. 

cxooo jElfric Gram, (Z.) 31 1 Hermodactula vel tidolosa 
crawan leac. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 376 Nim . . ):>a wyrt . . 
}>3et is on ure gejieoda \> 3 E:t greata crauleac. a X387 Sinon, 
Barihol, (Anecd. Oxon.' 38 Scordion, allium agreste, florem 
habet blauum. Similis est allio ortolano, florem habet 
indum, angl. Crowelek. c 1430 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) X77 
Scordam, 1. alium agreste. .angl. wildelek uel crauwelek. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table. 


Crowling (krJu'lig). fiofice-wd. [f. Crow sK 
•f -LING.] A little or young crow. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cafh. -yz-j A more 
vaine Growling, .then that lack-Daw, which Msdp describes. 
1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 705 He is.. ready in a grand- 
motherly way to think all his crowlings white. 

Growling vbl. sb. : see Crowl v. 

Crowme, obs. form of Crumb. 

Crown (kraun). Forms: a. (i corona, acc. 
-an) ; 2-4 corun©, 4-5 coron(e, coroxine, corun, 
4-6 eoroun, 5 corown(e, 6 coronne; j 9 . 2-4 
crune, 4 erun, cron©, cron, 4-6 croune, oroun, 
4-7 crown©, (5 crounne, erowun, 6 cx'ownde), 
7- crown. [ME. croun{e, earlier crun{e, synco- 
pated from coroime, corune, corone, a. AF. coroune, 
in early ONF. corujie, curune (central OF. cor one., 
coronne y in 13th c. couronne)r=^Fx., Sp., It. corona 

L. corona crown, orig. wreath, chaplet. 

The lithe, corona in the O.E. Chron. was directlj’ from 
L. The syncopated crune was used already in the 12th c. ; 
but the fuller form survived beside it to the i6th c.] 

1 . An ornamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for personal 
adornment, or as a mark of honour or achievement ; 
a coronal or xvreath of leaves or flowers. 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 237 A py^t coroune get wer \>&t 
gyrle, Of mariorys & non oper ston. 1383 Wyclif Ezek. 
xxiv._23 3 e shulen haue corowns [Vulg. coronas), in goure 
heedis, and. .ge shulen not weile nor wepe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sec. NutCs T. 221 This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo. 1483 Cath. Angl. 84 A Crowne, laurea. 
1392 R. D. Hypneroiomachia 65 Nymphes . . about their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets. i6xo 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. i29YouNimphs cald Nayades. .With 
your sedg’d crownes. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. iv. 
24X He had obtained fourteen Civic Crowns .. three Mural 
Crowns. 1766 Pornv Heraldry 1 1787 207 The Romans had 
ten different Crowns to reward Martial exploits, and extra- 
ordinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown . . 
Naval or Rostral-Crown, etc. 1877 J. D. Chambers Dw. 
Worship 295 Flowers, sometimes woven into garlands and 
crowns. 

b. Jig. Chiefly referring to the wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the Aureola of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, tlie 
flesh, or the devil ; usually the sense is more or 
less idealized or spiritualized {e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom., martyr's crown ; no cross, no crown, 
etc.), or transferred to any kind of honourable dis- 
tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

c X17S Lamp. Horn. 39 Drihten bihat Jion wakiende ane 
crune pet seal beon seofesiSe brihtre ]>ene ba sunne. a 1225 
A ncr. R. 160 heos ]>reo maner men habbeo ine heouene mid 
ouer fulle mede — crune upe crune.^ 1382 Wvclif 2 'Tim. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of rigtwysnesse is kept to me. 
-■ Rev. ii. 10 Be thou feithful vnto the deeth, and I shal 
giue to thee a eoroun of lijf. 1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 273 Whiche is onely reserued for the finall crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. (1847) II Some., received the crown of martyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution. 18^ H. Reed Led. 
Eng. Lit. V. (1878) 167 His brow, on which four-score years 
had placed their crown of glory. [See Aureola, quots. 1483, 
1626.] 

2 . spec. The cincture or covering for the head, 
made of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or S3'mbol 
of sovereignty ; a diadem. 

1083 0 . E. Ckron. (Laud MS.), Her se cyng baer his corona 
and heold his hired on Winceastre. iixi Ibid. On j?ison geare 
ne baer se kyng Henri his coronan. <7x200 Ormin 8180 
Onn hiss haefedd waerenn twa Gildene cruness sette. c 1350 
Gen. 4 Ex. 2638 His corune on his heued he dede. 1297 

R. Glouc. (1724) 376 pre syjje he ber croune a-ger. c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 216 A quene. .a whit Corone sche 
ber. a 1400-50 A lexander 193 With corone & with cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. *533 Coverdale Esther ii. 17 
He set the queues croune vpon hir heade. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, III. i. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that weares 
a Crowne. 1603-4 Ad x-2 fas. /, c. 1 § 3 Sithence the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm descended to you. 1845 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 343 The pope’s triple 
crown. 1870 Jeaffreson Bk. abt. Clergy II. 227 A chief 
influence in the many forces that put the crown on his 
son’s head. 

b, Christ’s crown of thorns. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 2 Ccronam de spinis, of 
Sornum Sa corona vel J>set sigbeg of 6ornura. c xx'j^ Lamb. 
Horn. I2X Mid pornene crune his heaued wes icruned. 1373 
Barbour Bruce ni, 460 The naylis, and the sper, And the 
croune that Ihesu couth ber, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 7 
Pat eoroun was made of brauhehes of albespyne. x6xx Bible 
Matt, xxvii. 29 When they had platted a crowne of thomes, 
they put it vpon his head. *836 Humboldt' s 

Trav. xxii. 315 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alms, with crucifixes in their hands. 

3 . Jig. The sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a crown is the symbol ; the rule, position, 
or empire of a monarch. 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be analysed. 

1340-70 Alex. 4 - Bind. 978 Emperour alixandre . . pe 
kiddeste y-core pat corone weldu^ tM3 Gower Conf. HI. 
167 What emperour was entronized The firste day of his 
corone. <7 X460 Fortescue Abs, ^ Lim. Mon. xix, Pat he 
hath then enriched is crowne with, .riches and possesclons. 
1377 B. Googe HereshacKs Hush. 1. (1586) 6 Saul from his 
Asses, and David from his sheepe were called to the crowne. 
1390 Shaks. Con. Err. i. L X44 Against my Crowne, my 


oath, my dignity. 1639 Vulgar Err. Censured zj Osiris 
King of Egypt thought it not below his crown to have 
commerce with Physicall rules. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 

I. 114 John Cabot . . obtained a . . commis.sion . . to discover 
unknown lands and amiex them to the crown. 1871 Free- 
man Norm. Coug^. (1876) IV. xvii. 68 A conqueror whose 
crown might at any moment be threatened by a Scandina- 
vian rival. 

4 . fg. The wearer of a crown ; the monarch in 
his official character; the supreme governing power 
of a state under a monarchical constitution. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 'Tim. 985/2 Hee might haue 
ben thought to haue beene of the crowne, as the Kings 
daughters adopted sonne.^ 1714 Swift State of A fairs. 

He was treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of 
France, even during the war; is now wholly neglected by 
that crown. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvin. i. 

66 During the interval of this truce a treaty was negotiated 

etween the two crowns. 17S0 Burke Cqrr. (18441 H* 33^ 
The resentment of the crown is a serious thing. 1788 
Priestley Led. Hist, v, xlvi. 342 The commons, .ventured 
to . . give advice to the crown. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist, 
(18761 III, xiv. 90 The assertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 H. H. Wil- 
son Brit. India I. 243 The pardon of the Grown was granted. 

5 . ^%*. That which adorns like a crown ; a chief 
or crowning ornament. 

c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Ptie 75 Ye be also the corowne of 
beaute.^ 1382 Wyclif Prqv. xii. 4 A bisi womman a croune 
is to hir man. Ibid. xyi. 31 The croune of dignete elde^ 
that in the weie of rigtwisnesse shal be founde. 1611 Shaksi, 
Wint. T. Ill ii. 95 The crowne and comfort of ray Life (your 
Fauor / 1 doe giue lost. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii, 
§ 5 Every place of holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may have their aureolm, a greater excellency. 1829 
Southey Allfor Lovem,'Y\\&yyNe.\'ei the pride, the joy, The 
crown of bis old age. x86i Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. 390 It 
was the very singleness of his spiritual energy, that made 
his excellence and crown. 

II. Something having or bearing the figure or 
the representation of a crown. 

6. a. Any crown-shaped ornament, b. A figure 
of a crown for heraldic or other purposes, c. A 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alone or 
in combination, as the Crown and Sceptre, Pose 
and Crown, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex, 3789 Corunes at 5 e alter of bras. 1766 
Porky Heraldry (1787) 208 The Mural-Crown . . Examples 
of this Crown are frequently met with in Achievements. 
187s W. M Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 55 Bearing two 
unicorns and a lion rampant and the Crown. 1885 E. B. 
Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 stamp] Watermark a 
Small Grown; imperforate. Ibid. 160 Jamaica; Watermark 
a Pineapple. . Wmk. Crown and CC.. . vVmk. Crown and CA 

7 . Asiron. The name of two constellations, the 
Northern and Southern Crown : see Corona 8. 

[uisSs Chaucer L. G. W. 339 Ariadne, And in the signe 
of Taurus men may see The stonys of hire Corone shyne 
clere.] 1351 Recorde Cast, Knowl. (1556) 264 The northe 
Croune, called also Ariadnes Croune. Ibid. 270 There is 
the Croune of the southe, formed of 13 small starres. 1870 
P^oc^o^Other Worlds x. 246 Such variable stars as the one 
which recently blazed out in the Northern Crown. 

8. A name of various coins ; originally one bear- 
ing the imprint of a crown, a. orig, A translation 
of the French name couronne {denier h la couroftne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip of Valois in 1339, or ap- 
plied to the Peu h la couronne of Charles VI, issued 
in and after 1 384, in which the shield was sur- 
mounted by a crown; and from the 15th to the 
18th c. the common English name for the F. Peu, 
as well as for other foreign coins of similar value ; 
in more recent times used also for the krone of 
various northern countries. Crown of the Sun 
[F. cscu sol, Cotgr., peu d' or an soleil, Littre] ; a 
gold ecu much current in England in the 1 5-1 6th c., 
the type of the first English Crown : see b. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, The change is not so 
redy for to make In Lumbarde Strete of crowne nor doket. 
*433 Caxton G. de la 'Pour C iij, They dare bye gownes of 
three or foure score crownes. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

II. clxvii. [clxiii.] 462 The tresourers^ made redy the money 
in Crownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. 1330 
Palsgr. 211/1 Crowne, a pece of golde, escu. X348 Hall 
Ckron. (1809) 313 That the French Kyng . . should paie . . 
without delaie Ixxv M Crounes of the Sunne & yerely 1 M 
crounes to be paied at London, whiche, accoumptyng a 
crowne at iiij s, amounteth to x M I. 1377 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. XXV. (1877) I, 364 Of forren coines we haue ,, the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie currant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111, ii. 
236 Stand my friend, and heere is foure Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Com 
bat 1. i, Present your bag, crammed with crowns of the sun. 
1727-51 Chambers Cyel., Croztm, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins^ both foreign and domestic, of or near the 
value of five shillings sterling, .as the French ecu, which we 
call the French crown, struck in 1641 for sixty sols, or three 
livres; also the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, anti 
piastre, or piece of eight, 18x9 Shelley Cenci iv. ii, One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellent market price For 
an old murderer’s life. 

b. A coin (nowsilver) of Great Britain of the value 
of five shillings ; hence the sum of five shillings. 

The gold ‘ Crown of the Rose ’ was coined by Henry VIII 
in 1526, in imitation of the French Crown of the Sun of Louis 
XII or Francis I; crowns and half-crowns in silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw. VI. 

1342 Recorde Gr . Aries (t575> 197 A Crowne containeth 
5J. ; & the halfe Crowne as. 6 d, How bee it there is another 
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Crowne of Aj. whiche is knbwen by tke rose side : for ; 

the rose hath no Crowne ouer it, as in the other Crowne, but ^ 
it is enuironed on the 4 quarters with 4 floure deluce. 1577 
Harkison Englcmdn. xxv. <1877! 1. 363 The new gold- .Our 
peeces now currant are . . quarters of souereigns (otherwise 
called crownes> and halfe crownes- 16S8 R. Holme Ar-< 
mmtry ni. 28/2 A Crown, or.five Shillings Gold, is the least 
peece we have in England. 171Z Steele Sj>ect. No. 266 f 2, 
I..could not forbear giving her a Crown. Serious 

C. vii. I ed. 2) 96 She will toss him half a Crown, or a Crown. 
3 c%8 Dickens 0, Twist xviii, I’ll bet a crown ! 

y, A size of paper/ originally watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

It measures 15 X 20 inches ; in U. S. 15 X 19 inches. 
xftz Act TO Afme in Loud. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called 
..Genoa Crown, 1766 C. Leadbetter Gauger \t, 

xiy. led. 6) 372 Large Post, Crown, Printing J'oolscap. 1790 
Wolcott (f*. Pindar) Benev. Ep. to Sylv. Urban Wks. 1812 
IL 261 His nice discerning Knowledge none deny, On 
Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print, Trades 
Jrnl, XXV. 17 A bulky crown 8'% selling at threepence. 

III. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

1 10. The tonsure of a cleric ; cf. Cobona 5 . 

C120S Lay. 13T10 J>e hod hongede adun, alse he hudde his 
crune. <21300 Cursor M, 272$! (Colt) Or cron J?at es o 
clergi mere, c 132S Poem Times Edw. //iis in Pol. Songs 
(Camden' 329 Some beareth croune of acolyte, cx^o 
Wyclif f 1880) 467 . Crounne & c 1 o|? maken no prest. 

c x44c> Pecock Reiy^. ni. xvii. 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
first clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie. 14S0 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvii. 50 This tray- 
tour put vpp on hym an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
hym a brode crowne. 1533 Elyot Cast. Phithe (1541) 80 b, 
Ashamyd of theyr crounes that reverend token of the order 
of preesthode, 

tb. Priest's crown : a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 179 Barhedieuy thesede of dandelyon whiche 
children call preeste.s crownes. Ibid. 258/2 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in somtv ybarbedieu. 

11. =: Corona I. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1:640) 41b, This thick and watry 
cloud is not. .under the Sunne, for then it would make the 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. 1815 T. Forster A tmos. 
Phsenom. 97 Meteorologists have spoken of halos and crowns 
of light 1823 ScoRESBY yml. 283 The anthelion . .combined 
with the concentric crowns, has, I believe, been observed by 
very few, 

12. fa. A whorl or verticil of flowers, b. = 
Cobona 7 b. e. A circular projection or rim round 
the top of the fruit of some plants. (See also 25 b.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. Ixx. 239 The small floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stemmes. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora ^<02 Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum . . Fruits all terete equally ribbed, .with 
a small crown. Ibid. 364 A maryllidese. . Perian th superior 
. . with sometimes a crown at the mouth of the tube. Ibid. 
365 Narcissies Pseudo-narcissus . . crown cam^ulate. 

1 13. A ring. a. in Geom, b. A ring or circle 
of persons, etc. Obs^ 

cz6xx Chapman /Had xv. 7 With a crown of princes com- 
passed. ^1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.^ In Geometry, 
Crtnvn signifies a plain Ring included between two Concen- 
tric Perimeters. [Hence in later Diets.) 

14. A circular chandelier ; « Cobona 3 . 

Ecciesioiogisi yizx, 91 The choir is lighted by two 

crowns, each carrying six, tapers. 1853 Rock CA. of Fathers 
IV. 28 Beautiful, ornamented metal hoops called ‘ crown.s 
which hung from the church's roof. 1877 J* Chambers 
Dm. Worship 5. 

15. Surg. Tke circular serrated edge of a trepan. 

1758 J.S., Le Dran's Ohserv, SHrg.ij.77x) 6x-, I applied the 

Crown of the Trepan, 1787 C. B. 'rRYE in Med. Commun. 
IL 149, I used a large crown. 

16. In med.L, corona ecclesim was tke circular 
apse of a great ckufck behind tke choir; hence, 
according to some, the name Beckefs or Si- 
Thomass Crown, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral. (But the 
origin of the name is much disputed.) 

X703 SoMNER Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
Thomas's Crown, that is, Becket’s Crown, was expended. . 
115/. I2J. 1726 Dart Canterb. 30. xZi^WooiMorn Canteri, 
72 We enter the tower ..called Becket’s Crown, in which 
stands the patriarchal chair, 1845 Willis Canterb, Caih, 
^6 note. 

IV. Something which occupies the position of 
a crown ; the top or highest part of anything, the 
vertex or vertical surface. ' 

17. The top part of the skull ; , the vertex. (See 
esp. quot. 1589 .) 

c 1300 Haveiok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. a 1300 Cursor M. 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon hair cron, And gaue ham serekin beneson. c 1380 .Szr 
Ferumb. 303 Cristes cors come on hure croun. c 1400 LafP- 
/ra7tc’s Cirurg. in Whanne hat h® crounne of he heed is 
perfi3t he heed is maad in hh maner. c 1450 St. Cuihhert 
(Surtees) 923 How cuthbert childe stode on his croune. 
CX485 Digby Myst.i.xZ^2) iv. 310 From the Crowne of the 
hede vnto the too. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. ( Arb.) 
189 In deede crowne is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head . . or els the top of a mans head, where the haire 
windes about. 1610 Shaks. Temf iv. i. 233 From toe to 
crowne hee’l fill our skins, with pinches, i8xS Keatings 
Trav. (1817). I. 222 The Arabs . . with their bare shaven 
crowns exposed to its full rays. 1887 Besant Tke World 
went xiv. 112 He would crack the crown of any man who 
ventured to make love to his girl, 
b. By extension; The head. 

1594 Shaks. Rick, III, in. ii. 43 He haue this Crown of 
mine cut from my shoulders, Before He the Crowne so 


foule mis-plac'd, 1628 Prynne Love-ioches 49 'Those men 
who curie their crownes like women. 1692 R. L'Estrange 
yosephus, Antiq. xvii. xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his Crown, aivay he went for Rome. 1728 R. North 
Mem. Musick (1846) 125 A cappriccio came in his crowne to 
fiiake the like for Paris. 

e. The eminence on the head of a whale, in 
which the blow-holes are situated. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. IL 219 Whales may fre- 
quently be seen, .elevating and breaking the ice with their 
crowns. 1822 G. W. Manby Foy. Greenland (1823) 45 The 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
spiracles or blow-holes are situated. 

18. The rounded summit of a mountain or other 
elevation. 

1383 Stanyhurst JEneis ii. (.Arh.) 69 My father to the 
crowne of mounten I lifted. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 67 
Vpon the crowne o’ th’ Cliffe. 1723 De Foe Poy. rotmd 
World (1840) 352 The land went ascending up to a round 
crown or knoll. ,x8o8 Scott Mar rjt. iii. xxii, The ram- 
part seek, who.se circling crown, etc. 2872 J enktnson Guide 
Eng, Lakes XjZqty) 142 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 
hill. 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field ridge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, etc. Crown of tJie causeway : the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 

X635 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 149 Truth will yet keep 
the crown of the causey in Scotland. 1763 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. it, (ed. 2) 282 When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow, 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 
IX. 122 They will take the crown of the causeway. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxi, I keep the crown o’ the causey when I 
gae to the borough. 1856 yrtd. R. Agr'ic. Soc. XVII, i. 
328 The crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. 187a O. Shipley 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 40 Every arch is said to be surmounted 
if the height of its crown above the level of its impost be 
greater than half its span. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. V. 127 Marching with honest, .steps .. holding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat- Phil. 
I. 1. § 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. 

20. The top of a hat or other covering for the 
head ; esp. the flat circular top of the modern hat. 

1678 Evelyn Mem. ixZ,$7)\\. 126 They had furred caps 
with coped crowns. 1709 Steele & Swift TatlertHo. 7X 
p 8 I'rom the Crown of his Nightcap to the Heels of his 
Shoes. 1758 Mitchell in Phil. Trans. LI, 225 As broad 
as a hat crown. ^ 1891 Baring- Gould In Troub. Land ii. 
28 Tired . . of looking into the crown of her hat. 

21. The round^ top of a brewer’s copper. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. viii. 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Sphere, which serves 
for a. .Crown m a Brewers Copper. 1712 in Load. Gaz. 
No. 5006/4 Coppers with, .taper Sides . . and Crown for the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building. 

2723 De Foe Voy. round WorldiiZ^o) 268 A large canopy 
..spread like the crown of a tent. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed 
Shipbuild. xi, 235 Watertight flats, such as crowns to 
magaaines, platforms, etc. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. 
XXXV. 69 Its crown Of glittering gla.ss. 

23. The top, with the canons, of a bell. 

xq^^ Diet, Arts ^ SO. s. v. Bell, The pallet or crown 
which is the cover of the Bell, and supports the staple of the 
clapper within, 1857 Lukis Acc. Church Bells 21 The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canons, is 
then fitted to the top. 

24. Alrc^. The uppermost member of a comice ; 
the corona or larmier ; = COKONA 4 . 

1611 CoTGR., Couronne. .(In Architecture) also, the Corona, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish, 

25. In plants ; a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine-apple ; c. The flattened top of a seed, etc. ; 
d. Crown of the root : the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises ; the subterranean bud of 
a herbaceous perennial. 

1389 Ruttenham Eng. Poesie ni. (Arb,) 189 To call the 
top of a tree, . the crowne of a tree ; , .because such terme. . 
is transported from a mans head to a hill or tree, therefore 
it is called by metaphore, or the figure of transport. 1698 
T. Froger Relat. Voy. 59 The Ananas grows like an Arti- 
choak . , Iq bears : a Crown of the same leaves. 1846 J, 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 157 Plant some of 
the largest and best roots early in spring. ; inserting the 
crown about two inches below the surface. 2847 Illust. 
Land. Hews 17 July 36/3 In preparing to serve a pine- 
apple, at table, first remove the crown. 1831 Glenny Hand- 
bk. to Flmvergarden 7 [Primulas] are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate crowns with roots attached. 1837 
Livingstone TVn®'. xviii, 344 It rises thirty or forty feet., 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enjoy a 
fair share of the sun’s rays. 1863 yml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXI V. 1. 219 The men cut the plants [carrots] off under 
the croWn, otherwise they will shoot again. 1^0 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 255 Capsule .. bursting trans- 

versely at the crown. 

2Q. farriery. The CoBONBT of a horse’s hoof, 
i6ii CoTGR., Couronne. .also, the crowne, top,orbeeinninfi: 
ofahor-seshoofe. , r, 6 -s 

27. The upper part of a deer’s horn ; the crest, 
as of a bird. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1862) I. ii; v. 325 All the rest 
which grow afterwards, till you come to the top, which is 
called the crowtii are called roygd-antlers. 

28. Anat. That portion of a tooth wMdti appears 

beyond the gums. ‘ , V ^ ^ 

ABEKNETnv Surgr. Obs. $8 The whole crown of the 


tooth may be destroyed to the level of the gum. 2854 
yml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 288 The several parts of a tooth 
are the crown, neck, and fang. 

29. In lapidaries’ work, the part of a cut gem 
above the girdle. 

1873 Ure Diet, Arts II. 25 s. v. Diamond, Crtnvn, the 
upper work of the rose, which all centres in the point at the 
top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. 

30. The end of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. 

187s Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi, <ed. 2) 216 If anchor, 
ing a boat on rocky ground, bend the cable to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 

31. Mech. Any terminal flat member of a 
structure ; the face of an anvil. 

f32. A kind of verse, in which the last line of 
each stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 217 Strephon againe began 
thi.s Dizaine, which was an.swered vnto him in that kinde 
of verse which is called the crowne. 

33. fig. That which crowns anything ; the crowni 
ing, consummation, completion, or perfection. 

rifiix Chapman Iliad n. 104 We fly^ not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war, Of which there yet appears 
no end. 1784 Cowper Task v. 904 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown. 1806-7 J* Beresfoed Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) n, x. The crown of the catastrophe. 2884 W. Cl. 
Smith Kildrostan 94 The cmwn of culture is a perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot see The higher 
wisdom. 

V, 34. atti'ih. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to a regal crown or to the Crown (senses 2 - 4 ) ; 
as crown demesne, due, duty, gleeh, govern- 
ment, grant, oath, property, retpe, rent, revenue, 
right, vassal, b. In the translated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as crown chamberlain, 
ensign, gemral, hunter, referendary, standard- 
bearer, watchmaster. c. Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown cribbage, table, whist ; crown-broad adj. d. 
Used to designate a quality or brand of an article, 
as cj'own log, soap, ware. e. Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, etc., as crown 
bloom, end, lock, set ; crown-distempered adj. Also 
crown-like adj. 

1852 Beck's Florist 236 Chance *crown-blooms fronji 
the general stock. 1830 Galt Lawrie T.v. viii. (18^9) 226 
*Crown-broad button.s. 17^04 Loud. Gaz. No. 4073/3 The 
Crown-General Lubomirski and the *Crown-Chamberlain 
his Brother had made their Submission. 1764 Priv, Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury I. 105, I played one rubbeq of *crown 
cribbage. 1633 Quarles Embl. i. ix. (1718) 37 Like *crownr 
distemper’d fools, despise True riches. 1873 W. M'Il- 
viBxiTA Guide Wigtownshire 76 M' Do wall had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain ’’crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 32 Soon after the 
’’Crown-General Potosky departing this Life. 1687 Dry- 
den Hind P. IL 410 You seem crown-gen’ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xl vii, (1739) 78 
The Popes meaned no less Game than *Crown-gHeke with 
the King and people. 1883 J. Fiske in Harper's Mag, Feb. 
414/2 The Government of Virginia, after the suppre-ssion of 
the Company in 1624, was a *Crowft government : the 
governor and council were appointed by the king, 1796 
Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 2/3 A parcel of fine wainscot Riga 
*Crown logs. 1649 Milton Emon. x.xviii. 524 The ancient 
*Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, iv. 62 
Who manages all the *Crown property about here ? 1587 
Mirr, Mag., Rudacke i, '^Crownempe accounted but 
cunning and skill. 1710 Irish Ho. Com. 6 June, in Lend. 
Gaz. No. 4706/2 Quit-Rents, *Crown- Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 243 Before him., 
[was] . .the *crown-reuenew accompted. 1592 Warner A lb. 
Eng, VII. xxxiv, (R.), To whom, from her, the *crowne-right 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. 1892 Daily News 5 Oct, 
3/1 The gulf which separates us from those who ques- 
tion the Deity, the atonement, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Liquorish, 
The best sets, .are *Crown sets or heads got from the very 
top of the root. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 95 Troops 
under the Command of the ^Crown-standard-bearer. i8ix 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess 4- Gerir. 1 1 . 57 ‘Ever a *crown-table 
here, do you know V 2814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 26 The 
nobles and high *crown-vassaIs. 1881 Porcelain Works, 
Worcester to *Grown Ware [superior earthenware], a spe- 
ciality. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The *Crown-Watch- 
master was posted next the Neister. *733 A Murphy 
Gray No. 34 She plays ^Crown Whist, 

35. Special combs. ; crown-agent, agent for the 
Crown ; in Scotland, * an agent or solicitor who* 
under the Lord Ad vocate, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings’ (Bell Diet. Sc. Law) ; crown-antler, 
the topmost antler or ramification of a stag’s horn ; 
crown-beam, the cross-joint or cross-beam at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams ; crown-beard, a 
composite plant of the genus Verbesina, a native of 
America; t crown-benet, ?a benet who has re- 
ceived the tonsure; crown-bone, the bone of 
the ‘crown’ of a whale, see 17 c ; crown-cases 
reserved, criminal cases reserved on points of law 
for the consideration of the judges ; crown-colony; 
a colony in which the legislation and the ad- 
ministration are under the control of the home 
government; crown-court, the court in which the 
criminal business of an Assize is transacted, as 
distinguished from the civil court; crown-crane, 
see CbanB i ; f crown-croaclier, for crown-r 
encfoacher, one who encroaches. on'a crown ; crown- 
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daisy, tlie old garden Chrysanthemnm,' C. corona^ 
riuM\ crown-day, coronation day; crown-debt, 
a debt due to the Crown, which has preference over 
all other debts ; crown-eater, tr. Germ. 
fresser^ nickname of the Swiss mercenaries who 
took service with the French ; crown-gate, the 
up-stream or head gate of the lock of a canal, 
etc.; t crown-gold, gold of the quality of which 
crowns were coined ; crown-graft, a graft inserted 
between the inner bark and the alburnum; hence 
crown-grafting ; crown-bead, in Draughts^ the 
marginal row of the board nearest each player, 
cf. Ceown vX 13 ; crown-jewels, the jewels which 
form part of the regalia ; crown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatment of 
crimes, the criminal law ; crown lawyer, a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown; a lawyer who prac- 
tises in criminal cases; crown living, a church 
living in the gift of the Crown; crown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed through 
marriage with the sovereign ; crown-mural, 
f-mure, «= Mural crown; crown -net (see 
quot.) ; crown-palm, Maximilimia CaribaeaX^mi^ 
on some West Indian islands; crown-pigeon — 
crowned pigeon, see Cbownjed 6 ; f crown-pin, a 
pin or stopper to close the top of a hive ; crown- 
saw, a kind of circular saw with the teeth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, etc. 
(cf. sense 1 5) ; crown-sheet, the upper plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive ; crown-shell, a bar- 
nacle or acom-shell ; f crown-shorn <2., tonsured ; 
crown-side, the portion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deal with criminal matters, the 
crown office; crown solicitor, a solicitor who pre- 
pares criminal prosecutions for the Crown; crown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus Zono^ 
irichia, having a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
crown-tax, a tax paid to the Crown ; a tribute 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (see quot.) ; 
t crown-thistle, a species of Thistle, Carduus 
eriophorus (in some Diets, erroneously identified 
with Crown-imperial 2) ; crown- tile (see quot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof in a coal-mine ; 
crown-valve, a dome-shaped valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides ; crown-witness, 
a witness for the Crown in a criminal prosecution 
instituted by it. 

1889 Whiiakej^s Aim. 152 *Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies. Ibid. 155 Lord Advocate’s Office . . Crown Agent in 
Edinburgh. 1776 G. Semple Building in IVaier 4 The 
*Crown-Beams. .projected from three to live Feet. 1533 
Sir J. B.\lfour in C. Innes Bk. Early Sc. Hist. (1861) 129 
He hes producit ane testimonial of his order of *crowne- 
bennet. 1792 Trans. Sop. Enconrag;. A7-tslll. 155 A har- 
poon . . struck the fish in the *crown-bone of the head. 
iSao ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Re^. I. 454 The upper-jaw, 
including the ‘crown-bone^, or skull, is bent. 1889 WhiU 
aker's Aim. 172 *Crowii Cases Reserved Court. Judges. — 
The Judges of the High Court of Justice. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. Supp. I. 394/1 (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
agent-general acts for the *crown colonies ; but where there 
is a local legislature the appointment is generally made by 
it. 1889 Whitaker's Aim. 433/1 Hong Kong . . the colony 
is a Crown colony. 1587 Mirr. Mag. (N.), Sith stories all 
doe tell in every age, How the.se *crowne-croachers come 
to shamefull ends. x88a Garden 14 Jan. 22/3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly sprung from the *Crown Daisy . . have a 
preponderance of white and yellow. 1609 Heywooo Brit. 
Troy xvr. xcii, He. .his neei-e Neece upon his *Crowne-day 
rauisht. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 515 An assignment 
of a term for years will not protect a purchaser from a 
■“crown debt. 1843 S, Austin Ranke's Hist. Repiil. 65 
They demanded the punishment of the ‘German-French', 
the ‘“crown-eaters'. C1S30 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 287 
For every ounce channge of the golde betwene “corone 
golde and fine golde iiijj. iiyV. 17x2 E, Hatton Merck. 
Mag. 130 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in Value, As i to 
.9167. 1727 Bradley Fam.Dici. s. v. Grafting, A “Crown- 
graft is very easy to be put in between the Wood and the 
Rind of the Tree you would graft upon.^ i7_27-5x Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. V. Engrafting, “Crown-grafting is when four 
or more grafts are put round the stock, between the bark 
and the rind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. 1649 
Milton Eikon, viii, Tlte queen [was gone] into Holland, 
where she pawned and set to sale the “crown jewels. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability, Wks. (Bohn) IL 37 The 
diamond Kon-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
jewels. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV, 3 Our “crown-law 
is with justice suppo.sed to be more nearly advanced to per- 
fection. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV.xxxvii. (Joddr.)The 
“crown-lawyers received directions to pro.secute them for 
a seditious libel. 1872 E. Peacock: Mabel Heron I. iv, 
66 The small “crown living, .was given to him. 1864 Bur- 
ton Scot Abr. I. iv. 197 Conferring on tlie Dauphm the 
‘“crown matrimonial’. 1^4 Green Short Hist. vii. 378 
Mary’s scornful refusal of his [Darnley'.s] claim of the 
‘ crown matrimonial . drove his jealousy to madne^ 1682 
Wheler foum. Greece in, 264 A Figure, with a Crown- 
mure, with these Letters about it. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(17691 III, 272 The fi-shermen make use of what is called a 
“crown-net, which is no more than a hemispherical basket, 
open at top and bottom. 1641 Bf:st Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
62 Make the “crowne-pinne very, rownde, and fitte for the 
crowne of the hive. XS63-87 Foxe A, ^ M. (1684) III. xo6 
The whole “crownshorn company brought to utter shame. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, 42 The former in what is 
called the “crown-side or crown-office; the latter in, the 
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pSea-side of the court. 1843 Penny Cycl. Supp. I. 443/x In 
Ireland there are ofijcers called “crown solicitors attached 
to each circuit, whose duty it is to get up every case 
for the crown in criminal prosecutions. 1333 Coverdale 

1 Macc. xi. 35 The customes of salt and “crowne taxes. i6ix 
Bible i Macc. x. 29 , 1 release all the lewes from . . crowne 
taxes. X7o5 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A “Crown-thistle or 
Friers Crown-thistle,, a sort of Herb. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build.Qhas,^ s.v. Tile, Plane-tiles and “Crown-tiles 
are of a rectangular form. 18x6 J. Hodgson in J. Ralne 
Mem. (1857} 1 * ^81 The roof was supported by “crown-trees 
. . of wood. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. 
^ Durk. 20 Crowntrees are best made of larch, as being 
most durable. 189a Daily News 21 Apr. 5/4 The roof of 
a seven-feet seam of coal required to be supported by what 
are called ‘crown trees’. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities i\. 
V, You were very sound, Syd, in the matter of those “crown 
witnesses to-day. 

Crown (kmun), vX Forms: a. 3 eurune-n, 
corune-n, 4-5 coroune-n, corone-n, (4 coroun), 
5 corowne-n. 2-3 crune-n, 3-5 croxme-n, 
(3 crouni, -y), 4-5 cron(e, 4-6 crouii(e, (5 
kroun), 3-7 crowne, 7- crown. Pa. pple. 2-3 
icruned, -et, 3 enrund, corund, 4 eoronned, 
-de, crund, crond, 4-5 coroned, -de, -d, cround, 
ycrouned, 5 coronyd, corowned, i-'eronyd, i-, 
y-} crowned, -yd. crou 7 te‘n, earlier cnme-^i, 
syncopated from corune-n, coroune-n, a. AP'r, 
coruner, eoromter, -= OF. coroner, from 13th c. 
coteronner :—'L. cordnare, f, corona crown.] 

1 . trans. To place a crown, wreath, or garland 
upon the head of (a person), in token of victory or 
honour, or as a decoration, etc. ; to adorn with the 
aureole of martyrdom, virginity, etc. Also, to 
crown the head, or the brows (of a person), 

cxijs Lamb. Horn. 121 Mid j^rnene cnine his heaued 
wes i-cruned. <ri330 Hali Meid. 47 pu ne schalt beon 
icrunet bute pu beo asaii3et, for godd woIe cruni he. c 1300 
Cursor M. 25368 (Cotton Galba) He hat victori may gete 
sail be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 1382 Wyclif 

2 Tmt. ii. 5 He that stryueth. .schal not be crowned, no but 

he schal fi^t lawfully, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 242 
This noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed al in 
grene. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 He schuld be cround 
with palme. 1483 Catk. AngL 84 To Crowne, aureolare. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. II. i. 27 But she . . Crownes him with 
flowers, and makes him all her ioy. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
III. XXXV. 219 Hee was crowned in scorn with a crown of 
themes. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 143 l» 1 Sitting, .crowned 
with Roses in order to make our Entertainment agreeable 
to us. X840 TniRLWALL Greece VII. 255 Many even crowned 
themselves before the act, as for a joyful solemnity. 1870 
J. Todhunter 114 That I should crown my head, 

and feast and sing. 

b. trans/. of things. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Pro!, aig As the dayseye I- 
corounede is with white levys lite. Ibid. 532. 

C, To reward or honour (a work of art) with 
a prize. [After F. courouner."] 

1883 Pall MallG. 10 Feb. 5/2 M. Wauters’s book, which 
was ‘ crowned ’ by the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2 . spec. To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dignity of a king or 
ruling prince. Often with complementai object, to 
crcrwji king, formerly to king. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 384/256 For-to dopi him ase anhei^h 
kyng, and crouni him with golde. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
383 Wy 11 am,. let hym crouny to Kynge. ct^zs E. E, 
A Hit. A A 4x5 He. .Corounde me quene in blysse to brede. 
1393 Gower Conf III. 207 He.. was coroned king. rx4oo 
Destr. Troy X364d He was coroned to kyng. c 1470 Hard- 
ing Citron. 1 . V, To tyme that Kynges of Englande afteri. 
ward Should coroned bee. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hett. VI, i. i. 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 Wanley Wond. 
Lit. World v. i. § 75. 466/x Henry the fifth ..went to Rome 
to be Crowned Emperour by Pope Paschalis the second. 
1780 E. Perronet Hymn, All kail the power of Jesit's 
name i, Bring forth the royal diadem. To crown Him Lord 
of All. 1843 S Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref, I. 83 If the em- 
peror desired to be crowned there. 

b. by extension. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 154 We wll bring the deutce 
to the bar and crowne thee for a finder of madmen. 1606— 
Tr. 4' Cr. i. iii. 142 Achilles, whom Opinion crownes The 
sinew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

c. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 
Usually Jig, 

1396 Shaks. t Hen. IV, va. i. 217 She will . . on your 
Eye-lids Crowne the God of Sleepe. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. 
Philasier in. ii, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 
lid, Making me dream. 

3 . Jig. (the * crown’ being something immaterial.) 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 129 Ure drihten bine crunede mid 

blisse. a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 15 Lord as wi)> a sheld 
of (d goed will pou hes corounde vs, 138a Wyclif /ra.xxii. 
18 Crounende he shal crowne thee with tribulacioun. 1396 
Fleming Panopl. Episi.sj Clawebackes, which crowne him 
with commendation. 1593 Shak& 2 Ben. VI, iii. ii. 71 To 
be a Queene, and Crown’d with infamie. x6ii Bible Ps. 
viiL 5 Thou .. hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
1727 De Foe Sysi, Magic h i. (1840) 18 Wisdom crowns no 
man now, except it be with the rage and malice of enemies, 
with poverty and insult. 1846 Trench Mirac. ii. (1862) 124 
There a strong faith is crowned and rewarded, 
fb. Spec. To reward, remunerate. Ohs, 
c 146X Paston Lett. No. 429 II. 74 It is tyme to crone your 
old officers. 

4 . Also predicated of the crown,, wreath, aureole, 
honour, reward, etc. : To cover as a crown does. 

1697 Dryden Virg.. Georg, \vl. A double Wreath shall 
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crown our Caesar’s Brows. 1764 Goldsm. Tratn ii Eta*nal 
blessings crown my earliest friends. 

5 . To surmount (something) 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husk 1. 379 Thi walks, .with brik thou 
must eorone A foote aboute, and sunidel promynent. 2610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 80 Who .. with each end of thy blew 
bowe do'st crowne My boskie acres. 1798 Ferriar Illusir. 
Sterne, Eng. Hist. 247 We crown the artificial mound with 
the shivered donjon. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cotm. (1876) 
IV. 68 The ancient mound of the East Anglian. Kings was 
now crowned by a castle of the Norman type. 

,6. Of a thing : To occupy the head or summit 
of (a thing) as a crown does, usually so as to add 
beauty or dignity; to form a crowning ornament to. 

X746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 184 Ye verdant Woods, that 
crown our hills, and are crowned yourselves with leafy 
honours. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (18S9) I, 17 The church of 
St. Genoveva. .crowned a height at no great distance. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. ymls, 1 . 262 Perugia appeared before 
us, crowning a mighty hill. x86i M iss Pratt Flower. PI. 
III. 183 Corolla with two ears., which remain and crown the 
fruit. 1874 Micklethwaite Par. Cht^rckes xzg The 
canopy must crown the altar, not conceal it. 1886 Mrs. 
Flo. Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D A rc 23 Her statue crowns 
a public fountain. 

b. passive. To be crowned with, rarely bj, 

(In the passive 5 and 6 are scarcely separable.) 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorajna Sc. <$• Art 1 . 152 These [towers] 
. . are generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 1848 Rickman 
Archit, 50 ^The walls are crowned by a parapet. x 8 s 5 
Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. ii. (1858) 120 when every hill was 
crowned with a flourishinp;^ town or village. 1858 JmL R. 
Agric. Soc. XIX. n. 485 The root is crowned by a tuft of 
leaves. 

7 . To adorn the surface of (anything) with what 
is beautiful, rich, or splendid. Usually 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 57 Where. .Vales with Violets 
once were crown’d. 1704 Pope Pastorals, Spring 99 The 
turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 43 Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d. 

8 . To fill to overflowing, or till the foam rises 
like a crown above the brim. 

x6os-3r [see Crowned 4]. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 108 Two Goblets will I crown 
with sparkling Wine. Ibid., Georg, iv. 208 To, .squeese the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crown’d, 170a Roxb. Bail. VI, 
315 Stand about with your glasses full crown'd. X709 Prior 
Poems, Hans Carvel, The Bowls virere crown'd . .and Healths 
went round. 1807 Robinson Archseol. Grseca in, iv. 205. 
1887 Morris Odyss, i. 152 The serving-lads were crowning 
with drink each bowl and cup. 

^ 9 . Jig, To put the copest one to, to add the finish- 
ing touch to, to complete worthily. To crown all : 
as the finishing touch, which confirms and surpasses 
everything previous. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. iv. v, 22A The end crownes aJI, 
And that old common Arbitrator, 'Time, Will one day end 
it. i6xx — Wint. T. v. ii. 48 There might you haue beheld 
one Ioy crowne another. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. v. 59 No 
day without a deed to Crowne it. 1639 B. Harris ParwaVs 
Iron Age 153 The end crowns the work : and it serves for 
nothing, to have well begun, unless we finish so too. 1663 
Sir T. Herbert Trav.ix6^^) 125 To crown all, a Book., 
was laid upon his Coffin, c 1707 in Maidment Sc. Pasqtiils 
(1868) 374 If the crafty old Peer. .Designs to crown all by d 
finishing trick. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 326 Meditate my doom, 
to crown their joy. 1741 Shenstone Jttdgment of Hercules 
453 Let manhood crown what infancy inspir’d, x^6 Trench 
Mirac. xviii. (1862) 20r This work of grace and power 
crowned the day of that Jong debate. 1850 W. Irving 
Goltismitk i. 30 Ordered a bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. 1871 BhKCVLie. Four Phases x.gz'Xo crown all., man 
alone, .can mould the emitted voice into articulate speech, 

10 . To honour or bless with a successful con- 
summation or issue ; to bring (efforts, wishes, etc.) 
to a successful and happy consummation. 

i6oa Marston Antonids Rev. v. v. Wks. 1836 I. 138 For- 
tune crown your brave attempt, 1610 Shaks. Temp. iii. i. 69 
O heauen. .crowne what I professe with kinde euent. 1639 
Fuller Holy Warm, xxvii. (1840) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
jects., if crowned with success, have oeen above censure. 
x^7 Dryden Virg. Past. in. 137 Let PolUo’s fortune crown 
his full desires. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. x. The hours we 
pass with happy prospects in view are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fruition. X870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. 
II. 19s Success did not immediately crown his efforts, 1878 
Morley Diderot I. 31 His wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of his family. 

11 , To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 
dignity, plenty, etc. Now poetic, 

XS 3 S CovERDALE Ps. Ixlv. II Thou crownest the yeare 
[Wycuf schalt blesse to the croune of the jer] with thy 
good, and thy footsteppes droppe fatnesse. 1377 B. Googe 
HeresbacJts Hnsb. i, (1586) 3 b, Beseeching God . . that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with his plenteousnesse. i6ri Bible 
Ecclus, xix. 5 He that resisteth pleasures, crowneth his life. 
1^7 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 78 No God shall crown the 
Board, nor Goddess bless the Bed, Ibid. vn. 57 Come., 
crown the silent Hours, and stop the rosy Mom. 1863 Wi 
Phillips Speeches xi. 252 High purposes which crowned his 
life. 

II. Technical senses. 

f 12 . frapzs. To mark (a person^ with the tonsure 
as a sign of admission to the state of a cleric. Obs. 

c 1290 Beket 557 in 3 *. Eng. Leg. I. 122 A bonde-man , - 
schal noujt with-oute is louerdes leue no^were hcrouned 
beo. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 56 Clerkes )>at airen crouned. 

13 . In jbraughts or Checkers, to make (a piece 
that reaches the opponent’s 'crown-head’ or mar- 
ginal line of squares) into a ' king ’ which can move 
forward or backward. , 

‘Xhis is done by placing on it another piece already off 

8 ®"' 
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the board j or when tbe pieces are marked with a crown or 
other distinguishing mark on one side, by ttirning this up so 
as to expose the * crown 

iBSo B(^ku*s Handbk, Games^ He is. .made a King by hav- 
ing another piece put on, which is called crowning him. 1863 
BoyUs Games Modertiized^ Draughts 266 When the men 
of either opponent have made their way to the opposite end 
of the board . . they receive increased power : they are then 
‘ crowned . . Thus crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as well as forwards. 

14, Mzut. To crown a knot', to form into a sort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope so 
as to prevent untwisting. 

xS^ G. Biddlecombe Art cf Rigging 44 Crowning or 
Finishing a Wall-Knot. 

16. 3 / 2 / 7 ^. To effect a lodgement upon (as upon 
the covered way in a siege), by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest Webster 1864 . 

Ill, 16. 7h crown in (intr.): to subside and 
fall in as a crust over an Interior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Murray Atonement 11. iii. 78 The land 
had given way and.. fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coal-mine— had crenvned-in the country people say, 
t Crown, Oi>s. exc. dial. [Back-formation 
from Crowner 2, coroner.] trans. To hold a 
coroner’s inquest on, 

x6o2 Carew Corwvall (1769) iiab, Possesseth sundry large 
privileges . . to wit .. crowning of dead persons*, laying of 
arrests, and other Admirall rights, c 1650 Risdon SuriK 
Devon § 215(1810)224 If any man die.. in the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Par, Reg, Hartle- 
pool in R, E. C. Waters Parish Registers Eng, 62 Tho. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned by a jury of 12 men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder him. 1888 in W, 
Somerset Word-bk. 

Crown, arch, pa, pple, of Crow v. q.v, 
tCrownacle. Obs. [Cf. Coronacle.] « 
CoRONAb 3 , the head of a spear or lance. 
x^6o Zybeaus Disc. (Percy Fol.) 983 Either smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of steele [ed. 
Kaluza 976 With coronals stif and stelde Ei]?er smitte o]?er 
in be scneld.] 

Crownair, -ar, var. Crowner, coroner. 
CroW'nal, sb, Obs, or arck. Also crownel. 
[A phonetic variant of Coronal, also coronnal, 
cronalj A coronet ; a garland or wreath for the 
head ;= Coronal j A I, a. 

<;x5oo Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour. .Wnclo.smg gane 
the crownel for the day. X5X3 Douglas Mneis yii. ii. iii 
Hir crownell icoronam\ ^\chx. wyth mony precius stane. 
18x9 Shelley Ode Asseriors of Liberty v, Bind, bind every 
brow, With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine. 1865 S. 
Evans Bro* Eabiom 81, I would melt yon crownal into 
chessmen. 

Crownal, a, rare. [See prec.] —Coronal a. 

1836 Fraser's Mag, XIV. 256 Her departure placed the 
crownal rays Of England's throne upon the house which now 
. .Wears. . Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

t Crownation. Obs. A by-form of Corona- 
tion, assimilated to Grown. 

c 1530 Ln. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bi^t. (18x4) 542 To make 
purueyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. cx^so MS. Corf. 
Chr. Coll. Comb. No. 105, 235 The crownation of king 
Edwarde VI.. anno 1546. 1604 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 140 
For ringing upon the crownation day, lijs. 4d. 

Crowned (kraund), ppL a, [f. Crown 57.1 and 

sb. +-ED.] 

1, Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 

c 1*30 Mali Meid. 7 To beo cwen icrunet. c xszsA^^wjg Deo 
Graiias 41 in E. E. jP. (1862) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned 
kyng. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv, 257 Were ech a kyng 
ycoroned. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas ii. I (1554) 41 b, 'The rudenes 
of a crowned asse. x6xx Skaks. 7 \ v. iii. 5 You.. 

With your Crown’d Brother. x66x Boyle Style of Script. 
(1675) 211 Crowned vice. 1695 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 
HI. 426 As if she were a crowned head. 1756-7 tr. Keysleds 
Trav. (1760) 11. 163 Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
selves have stood in awe of it. 18.. Campbell Men of 
Engl, vii. We’re the sons of sires who baffled Crowned 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 

*565 Act Z EUz, c. 12 § 2 The Queen’s Highness Seal of 

Lead, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
Side. *633 T. Stafford Pac, Hib. iv. (1821) 265 The Harpe 
Crowned, being the Armes of. . Ireland. 1836 J. M. Gaskell 
in Ho. Comm. 30 June, I'o make the Constitution what Mr, 
Canning called a crowned republic. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 345 Troy's crown'd city. 

1 3. Consummate, perfect \ sovereign. Obs. 

4? 1386 Chaucer Sqr's. T. 518 Al Innocent of his corouned 
malice. x6zx-sx Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. n. iii. 386 'Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret. 

4. Brimming, brim-fall, abundant, bounteous, 

1605 Chapman All Fools in Dodsley 0 . PL (1780) IV. 186 
He shall .. carouze one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health. X63X Shirley Traitor in. ii, And in your crowned 
tables, And hospitality, will you murder him ? 

6 . Having a crown or top; usually qualified, as 
high-,, low-crowned, 

X665 SirT. Herbert Trav, (1677) 376 An antick sortof 
hat which is high crown'd. 1778 Wesley Let. in Tyerraan 
Life (1871) III. 277 Any woman, who wears either ruffles or 
a high crowned cap. i8ox W. F. Collier Hist. Eng, Lit. 
x^^ A. .low-crowned hat of Flemish beaver. 

6 . Having a crown-like excrescence, tuft, etc., on 
the head or top ; crested. Often a specific designa- 
tion in Nat. Hist., e.g. Crowned or Crown-pigeon, 
Goura coronata. 

1698 T. Froger Relat, Voy, 65 Another sort of Fruit, 
which . . seems to have the crown’d Head of a clove. X776 
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Withering Brit. Plants (1796) H* 285 Bupleurum .. fruit 
egg-shaped, bulging, small, not crowned. _ 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 95 One of my crowned pigeons escaped. 
1802 Bingley Anim. Biog, (1813) II. 224 The wing.s of the 
Crowned Pigeons are armed with an homy excrescence. 
i8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, I. 54 Cebus cirrifer . . The 
Crowned Sapajou. 

7. Having a crown : in various senses of the sb. 
Crowned work (P'ort.) ^Crownwouk q.v, 

1884 Jefferies Red Deer iv. 70 Crowned heads and 
forked heads are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw together in the outline of a a-own. 

Orowner ^ (krau-nw). [f. Crown v. -f- -er.] 

1, One who crowns : in various senses of tlie vb. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crownere, or corownere, coro- 
nator, 1617 Fletcher Mad Lover v. i, Oh, fair sweet 

g oddess, queen of loves. , Crowner of all happy nights. ^ 1660 
lURNEY Kep5. Awpoz* (1661) 15 He . . is the fioly Anointer, 
the Crowner himself, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. s'i4 He who 
was to be . . the sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. 

2. The crowning act. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvii. 92 That very night we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore, i860 
O. W, Holmes EA/tf V. xxv, Wal, ifthata’n’t the craowner 1 

3. A fall on the crown of the head, 
i86x W, Melville Good for Nothing ii. xxvi. 201 
A ‘ crowner’ for John, whose horse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 FoKTiES in Daily Ne7us 28 June 5/7 The 
inevitable fate of the rider is an imperial crowner, with, as 
like as not, his liorse on the top of him. 

t Crowner Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 Sc. -ar(e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by-form of 
Coroner, assimilated to Crown, and corresp. to 
the med.L. form corondtor'. cf. Crown zt.’-] 

1. sa Coroner. (Now only dialectal, or with 
allusion to the passage in Hamlet.) 

£• 1425 Wyntoun vjii. xxiv. 120 HI Elandonan his 

crownare past, For til arest mysdoaris }?are. 1487 Act 2, 
Hen. VII y c. 2 The crowner upon the vie we of the body 
dede shuld inquire of hym..that had don that deth or 
murder. 1577 Harrison England n. iv. (1877) 1. 102 
There are . crowners, whose dutie is to inquire of such as 
come to their death by violence. 1602 Shaks. Ham.v. 
i, 4 The Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian 
buriall. Ibid, Other. But is this law? Clo, I marry 
is t, Crowners Quest Law. 1667 Fee'ce Diary (1877) V. 166 
Find the Crowner’s jury sitting. 1823 Byron Juan xi. 
xvii, As soon as ‘ Crowner’s quest ^allow’d. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. I. 192 The crowner would be gettin’ to hear 
on It. 

2. Sc. He who had command of the troops 
raised in one county. Improperly for colonel 
1639 Baillie Letters C1775) I. 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner. 1654 Nicoll Diary (1836) 
125 A., feast, prepared by the Toun of Edinburgh for him 
[Monk] and his speciall crowneris. 1873 Burton Hkt. 
Scot. VI. Ixxi. 249 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom was Crowner or Colonel Gun. 

t Crow'iiet. Obs. [A by-form of Coronet, 
Cronet, which in its phonetic history followed the 
change of coroune to Crown.] *= Coronet. 

1. =Coroniti, 2 . 

c 1400 Rom, Rose'sao'i Rounde enviroun bir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonj^s frett. ^^1430 Lydg. (1840) 

6 Withe crounettes of gold. 1538 Leland I tin, I. 17 
There lyith on the North side of the High Altare Heniy 
Erie of Lancaster, withowt a Crounet. 1606 Shaks. T r. ^ 
Cr. Prol. 6 The Princes . . Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crownets Regall. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. vi. 638 
With a crownet of Feathers. 1842 L, Hunt Palfrey v. 
139 King Edward with his crownet on, Sits highest. 
fig. 16^ Shaks. Ant. ^ CL iv. xii. 27 Whose JBosome was 
my Crownet, my chiefe end. 

2. Applied to a ‘head’ of flowers (= Coronet 
7 a), or the leafy ‘ head ’ of a tree. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii, 15 In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
1621 Qr.%Kmyi& Ovid's Met. xv. (1626)314 A nest.. Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palme. 

3. The lowest part of a horse’s pastern, or the tuft 
of hair on this part ; = Coronet 5 . Cf. Cronet 4 . 

t6i6 Bullokar, CrowneL a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe. 1635 Markham Faithfull Farrier (163B) 97 
With this Salve., annoynt the crownets of the Horses 
hoofes. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6348/3 A bay Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg bebiad. 

4. —Cornet jAI 4 . 

x6i4 Markham Hush i. Ixxv.fiddSldg Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead. 

Crown-gate, -gold, etc. ; see Crown 35 . 
Crown-gla-SS, A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

It is the sort commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic. 

1706 Philups (ed. Kersey^, Cro^tm-glass, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windows. 1718 FreethinkerFlo. 95. 283 A poor 
Barber , . had above Fifty Shillings Worth of Crown-Glass 
demolished. 1758 Dollond in Phil. Trans. L. 740 The 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the tvi^o. 1807 'T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3' II. 508 Crown- 
glass is made without lead. It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass, x88i Every Man his own Mechanic^ 1678 
Crown glass is circular in. form with a thick lump called a 
bull's-eye in the centre. 

Crown Zmpe*riaL 

1. The crown of an emperor, esp. as distinguished 
from a king’s crown. 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apophth, i. | 164, 136 b, [Diogenes] 
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takyng no lesse pride and glorie of his libertee then 
Alexander did of his kyngdome, and croune Emperiall. 

2. A handsome species of Fritillary {Fritillaria 

Imperialis'^, s. of Levantine regions, culti- 

vated in English gardens ; it bears a number of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl round a 
terminal leafy tuft. 

1611 Shaks. Wiut. T. iv. iii. 125 Bold Oxlips, and The 
Crowne Imperial!. 1625 B. Jonson Pan's Anniversary 
Wks. led. Rtldg.) 643/1 Bright crown imperial, kingspear, 
holyhocks. i8z6 Kirkby & Sp. Eniomol. 1 1843) II, 147 The 
con.spicuous white nectaries of the Crown Imperial. 

3. J rc A. {Sea qiiot) 

1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. tgfk C. 244 There is a 
form of .spire peculiar to the northern part of our island . . I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or collection of ribs springing 
from the four angles, or 'rom tbe four angles and four cen- 
tral points of a .square tower, arching over like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. 

Crowning (kmu-niij), [f. Crown 

1. The action of placing a crown on the head ; 
coronation. 

a X240 Lofsotig in Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide |je . .bi be bomene 
crununge. 4*1300 Havelok'zg^Z The feste of his coruning 
Laste. .Fourti dawe.s. c 1400 Destr. Troy To come to 
the coronyng of be kyde lord. 1526 Pilgr. Ferf. iW, de W. 
153O 253 With the crownynge [of Chri.st] and other tur- 
mentes. a 1667 Cowley Elegy Anacreon 52 The Pomp 
of Kings . . At their Crowning.s. 1868 Freeman A orm. 
Conq. (1876) II. X. 513 The walls which beheld their crown- 
ing beheld also their burial. 

b. As a date : - Reign. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. Ill, In b® twoandfowertbbe 
scare of vre cruninge. 1297 R. Glouc. (1726) 440. 

•f 2. Tonsure. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. i. 86 Mal.sters and doctors, Pat ban 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

3. Consummation ; completion, fulfilment 

1398 Chapman Iliad 11.^ 304 Let two or three, that by 
themselves advise, Faint in their crowning. 1857 Heavy- 
SEGE Saul (1869) 367 A Power that stands between My pur- 
pose and its crowning. 1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge 
55 They are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4. Naut. (See quot.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Crowning, the fini.shing 
part of a knot made on the end of a rope. It is performed 
by interweaving tlie ends of the. .strands , . so as they may 
not become, .untwisted. 

6 . A Structure that forms tbe crown of anything. 
X704 Collect Voy. (Church. ) III. 122A The. .Row of Seats 
reaches, with its Crowning or Ornaments, to the. .Roof. 

6 . The highest part of an arched or convex 
surface. Crowning in', subsidence of an over- 
arching surface. Cf. Crown z;. ifi. 

1888 Daily Neivs j^Jv]^ ih The ‘ crowning in ' or subsi- 
dence of the land is a common enough occurrence in the 
mining districts. 

7 . atirib. 

1829 Southey Ail for Love vj. On the Crowning-day . .A 
gay procession take, .their way. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess^ 
Ser. 1. viii. 211 He chose Soissons for his crowning- place. 

Crowning, ppl a. [f. Crown v. -h -ing 

1. That crowns, or bestows a crown. 

i6ti Bible /sa, xxiii. 8 Who hath taken this counsell 
against Tyre the crowning citie [1883 R. V. margin, that 
giveth crowns], 

2. That forms the crown or acme; completing, 
consummating ; highest, most perfect, 

x6sx Cromwell Lett, 4 Sept. The dimensions of this mercy 
are above my thought. It is for aught I know a crowning 
mercy. 1746-7 FLewey liledii. (x8 18) 62 Heaven's last, 
best, and crowning gift. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
xiv. 270 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A. Barry 
SirC. Barry il 49 The crowning cornice. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 386 This last act, or crowning folly. 

8 . Rising into a crown or rounded summit; 
arching. 

1761 Loud. Mag. XXX. 7 No pavement should be laid 
crowning. 1886 E. S. Morse Jap. Homes i. 28 They are 
brought to a uniform level, but crowning slightly,— that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 

Crown-land, crownland. 

1. {crow'n la’nd.) Land belonging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign. Mostly in pl. crown-lands, the estates 
of the crown. 

1625 Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answ'ered in the Pipe. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (18431 2/2 Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 1647 Crashaw Steps to 
Temple 82 Our crown-lands lie above. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. vn. (1783) III. 171 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated. 1868 Fri‘:eman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. App. 563 The estates of the dissolved houses had 
become crown-land. 

2. {crow’nland^G. kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Crown law, living, etc. : see Crown 35 . 
Crow’nless, a. [f. Crown sb. + -less.] With- 
out a crown. 

18x8 Milman Samor 322 The Crown’d are crownless, 
kingdomle.ss the Kings, a 1843 Hood Retrospective Review 
X, The crownless hat, ne'er deem d an ill. 

Crownlet, sb. [f. Crown sb. + -let.] A little 
or tiny crown. 

x8o5 Scott Last Minstr. v. ii, 'The chief, whose antique 
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crownlet long Still sparkled in the feudal song, 1858 Car- 
lyle Freak. Gt. 1,1865) II, vi. ii. 141 English crowns, Hano- 
verian crownlets. 

Crownliag. rare. [f. Crowk sb. + -LiNa.] 
A scion of the crown, a prince. 

X884 Tennyson in. lii, As to the young crownlin,g 

himself. -had I fathered him I had given him more of tlie 
rod than the sceptre. 

t Crownment. Obs. Forms: 5-5 corone-, 
^ croune-, 4 coron-, 4-6 corown(e)meiit. 
[ME. a. F. conmemefit (nov/ couronnemenf y with 
phonetic change as in Crown.] Coronation. 

1397 R. Glouc. (1724! 433 Ofhekynge's crounement in |7e 
[ix] ^ere. c 1330 R. Brunne f 1810 ) 35 S, Donstan be 

bisshop was at his coronment. CY4S0 Mirour Saluacioitn 
2391 5ehafherd last tofore of cristis corovnement. C1470 
Harding Chron.\. iv, This stone . . On whichey'-' Scottish 
Kynges wer brechelesse set At their coronnmente. 1392 
Wyrley Armorie 120 That th' youthfull Regent, Should 
haue some news against his corwnment. 

Crown office. ^ a. The office in which was 
transacted, at certain stages, the business of the 
Crown side of the King’s Bench, t.e. criminal 
business and business relating to the prerogative 
writs of mandamus, gm ivai-rantOy and prohibition. 
It is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High C.’ourt of Justice. 

1631 Weever^^ Fun. Mon. 700 A Clarke or 

Officer in the Kings Bench, whose function i.s to frame 
.. Indictments again.st ,. offenders .. called Clarke of 
the Crowne office 17^6 C. Ford in S%viffs Lett. <1768) 
IV, 161, I indicted him in the crown-office, the terror of the 
low people. 1843 Chitty Pf-actice III. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a considerable portion of 
business on the Crown or criminal side of the Court, 
b. In Chancery : The office in which the Great 
Seal is, for most purposes, affixed. It has absorbed 
other Chancery offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, e.g. the Petty Bag office, 
from which issued writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chanceiy. 

1863 H. Q.OX InstU. I. viii. iii All elections, .take place 
by virtue of writs is.sued out of the Crown-office in Chancery. 
189a Anson Law 4 Citst Const. 1 1. 149 It is in the Crown 
Office in Chancery that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1 . A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.l JVks. (N.\ And may not dirty 
socks from off the feet From thence be turn’d to a crowne- 
paper sheet? 1807 OriE Lect. Art iv. (184S) 323 Writing 
..upon crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper. 

1 2 . A paper containing five shillings’ worth. Ohs. 
1672 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sc. I. 201 To 

manage the Farthing Office, to deliver out all, that are 
coined, .in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-piece, crownpiece. 

1. {crown-piece.) == Crown 8 b; in modern use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings, 

1648 Venice Looking-glass xo He drew out an halfe crown 
peece, 1710 Steele Tatler No. 245 ii»2 A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Wesley Jml. 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crown-piece. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. iv, 
Such a trifling loan as a crown piece. 

2 . {crow'npiece,) A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (i8or) II. 137 The Head Stale 
or Crownpiece is a Strap, .on the top of the horse’s head. 

Crown-post. The middle post of a trussed 
roof, which supports the crown of the roof j the 
king-post 

1703 T. N. 0'/y <5* C. Pnrchaser xo.% Crown-post, is that 
Post, which (in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
. .It is also call’d a King-piece. ^1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
159 Crown Post.. Also the King-Piece, or Joggle-Piece, 
x8o5 Gregory Diet. A ris ^ Sc. I. 460. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 221. 

Crown prince, [tr. Ger. kronpHnZy Da. 
kronprindsy Du. kroonprins, Sw. kronprim, Qtci] 
The prince who is heir-apparent or designate to a 
sovereign throne, esp. in Germany and the Northern 
European countries. Hence Crown -pri’ncesliip 5 
Crown pri’ncess, the wife of a crown prince. 

X791 Ann. Reg. 38 The Crown prince was ab,sent by in- 
disposition. X838 Penny CycL X. 462/1 The king and 
the crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
corp.s. 184a Ibid. XXIII. 397/1 The Swedish troops were 
led by the crown-prince [Bernadette]. 1863 Ann. Reg. 178 
The Crown Princess of Pru.ssia (Princess Royal of England) 
celebrated her birthday by laying the foundation-stone of a 
new church. 1889 A. Lang Prbice Prigio xviii. 139 He 
refused to.. restore Prigio to his crovvn-prince.ship 1 Mod, 
Newsp. Crown Prince of Roumania, of Japan, of Siam. 

t Crown-rash.. Ohs. [f. Crown sh. + Rash ; 
cf. Ger. kronrasch^ A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. 

17x0 Land. Gaz. No. 4781/x A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, call'd Crownraches, between . . Great Britain, 
and. .Bohemia. [1891 Flugel Gertn.-Efig, Diet. 492/x 
Kronraschy crown-rashes, English serge.] 

Crown-saw, -sparrow, etc. : see Crown 35. 
CrOW*n-SCab. A painful cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse’s foot. 
x6o9 Rowlands Knaue of Cluhbes 44 For any lade he 
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phj.sjcke had..CrovTOe-scab, and quitter-bone. CX720 W. 
Gibson Fat'rier's Dispens. xiv. (17341 276 Recommended to 
cure the Crown-Scab, being applied Plaister-wise all round 
the Coronet. 1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sporisman. x’xil-z 
I’hat there are a great many humours in the coronet, that 
may occasion the crown-scab, and other sores. 

Crown-tax, -thistle, etc. ; see Crown 35. 
Crown-wheel. The balance- or escape-wheel 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is driven 
by the coiitrate wheel ; but the name is now com- 
monly applied to any wheel w ith cogs or teeth set 
at right angles to its plane, i. e. a Conteate wheel. 

1647 J. Carter Nail Wheel 84 The ballance of 
the watch . . never stirres, but wlien the crown-wheele, 
makes it go. 1696 W. Derham Artif Clockmaket $ 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheel in Pocket-Watches 
which is next to the Crown Wheel, whose Teeth and Hoop 
lye contrary to those of other Wheels. X727-S2 Chambers 
Cycl. s.y. Watch-worky The crown-wheel, in pocket-pieces, 
and swing- wheel in pendulums, serving to drive the balance 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agric. De^wn (1813^ 130 
Perpendicular shaft, .[with] crown-wheel of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron segments, composing a crown-wheel or 
108 cogs. 1839 Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics n. vii, 30 (U. K, S.) 
If the teeth be parallel to the axis of the wheel, and there- 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a crown-wheel. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockvt. 68 The few verge 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six. 

Crow'n-worls:. f 'orlif. Formerly crowned 
■work. See quots. 

1677 Lcnid. Gaz. No. 1179 '2 The Town .. having a large 
Hornwork with a Halfmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Work before it, all fac’d with Stone and Brick. 
Ibid. No. 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon faced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crowr.ed work. 
1678 tr. GayeCs Art of PVar ii. 115 Com-onnementy or a 
Crown-work, is a Work made beyond ti-.e Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the Enemies. x8s9 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (ed 9) 262 A^ Crown-work is composed of a 
bastion between tv^o curtains.. terminated by half bastions. 
It is joined to the body of the place by two long sides. 

CrowDy, nonce-wd, [f. Crown j/l + -y T] 
Of or pertaining to a crown {e.g. of the head). 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 434 The Coronall suture or 
crown y seame. 

Crownyele, -acle, obs. ff. Chronicle, 
Crowp(e, obs. form of Croup and z/.l 
Crowper, obs. form of Crupper. 

Crowpou, -pyn, obs. ff. Croupon. 
Crow-C[iLill. A quill from a crow’s wing, 
used as a pen for fine writing. Also a name for 
a small fine steel pen used in map-drawing, etc. 

1740 Gray Let. Poems (1775^ 86 You should talice a hand- 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and not leave room 
for a pin’s point in four sides of a sheet royal. X84S M rs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 352 Written on glazed paper with a crow- 
quill, fg. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. Such 
a poor crow-quill as mine. 

attrib. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 37 Over the neat 
crowquill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Crow’s-bill : see Crow-bill. 

Crowsa, var. of Cruse .tA, Crouse tr., Croose v. 

Crow’s foot, crow’s-foot. 

1 . One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer corner of the eye, ‘thought 
to resemble the impression of the feet of crows * 
(Todd). Now commonly in 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 354 So longe mot ye lyue and 
alle prowde. Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
[1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 136 By myne eie the Crow 
his clawe dooth wright.J 1579 Lyly Evphues (Arb.) 55 
When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
x6n Florio, Crespaiura. .a wrinkling, a withering, as we 
say a Crowes-foote in a womans face. 1849 E. E, Napier 
Exettrs. S. Africa II. 79, I begin already to see a few 
crows feet about the corner of my eyes. X884 Rider Hag- 
gard Dawn, xvii, The bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow’s-feet beneath them. 

t2. NatiL = Crow-foot 4 . Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks, .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are a many 
of small lines. 1806 Gregory Diet. Arts ^ Sc. I. 459 
Crow’s feet, .scarcely of any other use than to make a shew 
of small rigging. 

8 . Mil. A caltrop; -Crowfoot A. 

1773 SiMKS Mil, Guide, Crows feety an iron of four points 
. .used against cavalry. 1884 Daily Nexvs 15 Sept. 5/3 One 
implement of war of which the British soldier is not proud. . 
is the ‘crow’s-foot’. 

4 , A three-pointed figure in embroidery, 

X879 Uniform Reg. in Navy L ist J uly (1882) 497/x Crow’s 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve. 

6 . Meek. {.Set quot) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.y Crow^s-fool, x. {Well-boring.) 
A bent hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tube while lowering it into a well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is being 
attached or detached. 

Hence Crow's-footed, crowsfboted ppl. a., 
marked with crow’s-feet round the eyes. 

183X T. L- Peacock Crotchet Castle i. Whose physiognomy 
..iJlighted, sallowed, and crow's-footed, 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 26 Feb., This dark face, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted. 

Crow-silk. [Crow A name given to the 
Confervac and other delicate green-spored Algae 
with fine silky filaments, especially to tlie common 
freshwater species Conferva rwularis. 

172X R. Bradley Works Nat. $5 About three miles from 
Colchester there are little Pits, .in which they place Baskets 
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of Oysters . . to . . grow green by feeding upon a sort of 
Crow-siik, which is in great plenty in those Pits. 1777 
Lightfoot Flora II. 976 River Conferva, Crow Sillc. 
i36i H. Macmillan P'ootnoiesfr. Nature 166 The various 
species of confervee are known in country places by the 
popular name of crow-silks. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest. 

1 1. Mil. ? A fort placed on. a height. Ohs. 
x5o4 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 163, 2 Frenchmen 
. . fled vnto the enemies to the crowes neast, 

2. Naut. A barrel or cylindiical i)Ox fixed to the 
mast-head of an arctic, whaling or other ship, as a 
shelter for the look-out man. 

x8x8 Blackw, Mag, IV. 343 The Crows-Nest is . . generally 
a cask, fixed near the mast-head, to protect the observer 
from cold, and enable him to look out for whales, or open 
pieces of water. 1823 Scoresby Jrftl. 470 Crow's Nest , . 
This. . was the invention of Captain Scoresby senior, and is 
now universally used by the northern whalers. 1856 Kane 
Arctic Expior. I. iv. 38, I was able, from the crow’s-nest, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. 

t Crowsoap. Obs. [Cf Crow sb. lo.] The 
plant Soapwort, Saponaria officmalis ; also applied 
to some species of 

a X387 Sinon. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 37 Sapoftariay 
crowsope. 1378 Lyte Dodoens ii, x. 159 The wilde Cam- 
pions are called, .of some Crowesope. 

Crow- step. Arch. (In craw-,) a= CoEBlE- 
STr:p (see Corbie 3 ). 

iSaa Scott Redgaunilei ch. xx, Reckoning from the 
crawstep to the groundsill. X884 A. Lang in Century 
Mag. Jan. 331,1 The houses have the old ‘ crow-step ’ on 
the gable. 

attrib. X339-40 W. Irving WolferPs R. xa The crow-step 
gables were of the primitive architecture of the province. 

Hence Crow-stepped Z/Z dr. 

X853 Turner Dom. Archit. HI. n.vu, 3(x> Several of the 
gables are crow-stepped. 

Crow-stone. 

1 . The fossil shell Cryphtea of the Oolite and Lias. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 105 The petrified Concha ohlonga 

crassa . found in Worce.stershire, and there called Crow- 
stones, Crow-cups, or Egg-stones. 

2 . A kind of iiard white flinty sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-fields. Cf. Cr.owio. 

1778 J. Whitehurst Gnf. 168 These beds 

[strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are more white and 
are commonly called crow-stone. 1811 Farey Derbyshire 
I. 179-80 The immediate floor of every coal seam within all 
this large district is . . a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Ganister. 1864 J. C. Atkinson in Gentlem. 
Mag.y Celtic Refuse-heap at Normanby m Clevelandy The 
querns were formed, one . . of the so-called white flint, or 
* crow-stone ’ of the neighbourhood [Cleveland]. 

3. ‘The lop stone of the gable end of a house’ 
(Halliwell). 

Growth, obs. f. Crowd, fiddle. 

Crow-toe. Also crow-toes; .Str. and north, 
dial. craw-tae(s, -tees. A popular name of 
various plants : an early name of the wild hyacinth 
{Scilla nutans] *y also applied to Orchis masculay 
Lotus corniculaiuSy and the various species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. Crowfoot.) 

1362 Turner II. 18 a, Hiaemthus is . .common in 

Englande. .and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow- 
tese. 1637 Milton Lycidas 143 The tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessamine. X657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cclxxviii. 
45* *783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morrell) i, Crow toes, 
Nyacintki fores. iBxz J. Wilson Agric. Renfrexvskire 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows . . 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. X864 
Capern Devon Provincialism, Crow- toe. Crowfoot, .the. , 
Buttercup. 1873 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club VIL 37 A coarse 
dry herbage, composed of Carices, Crow-toes, &c, 

2 . = Crowfoot 6. 

1816 Scott Antig. iii, Three ancient calthrops, or craw- 
taes, which had been lately dug up. .near Bannockburn, 
t Cr0W*“tread, v. Obs. trans. To tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do; 
hence fig. to subject to ignominious treatment, 
abuse. Hence Crow-trod, -trodden ppl, adjs. 
1592 G. Harvey Super. 6 Who is so forward to ac- 

cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another, x6oo N. Breton 
Paeqtdl's Precession Wks. (1879) 9 A crauen henne that^ is 
crow trodden. x6o2 Content. Liberality ^ Prodigality \\. iv. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront ! 1614 Markham Cheap HzMt. 
f 1668) 1 18. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. ii. 8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow- 
trodden by Armies from abroad, a xfisa Brome Queenes 
Exchange v. Wks. 1873 III. 537 What are thou that canst 
look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted ? 

Croy, var. of Cuo Obs. 

Croyce, croys(e, etc., var. crois. Cross jA, 
Croise V. Obs. 

Croycer, -ser, obs. ff. Crosier, cross-bearer, 
Croydon (kroi-don). [Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-wheeled carriage of the 
gig class, introduced about 1850, originally of 
wicker-work, but aftenvards made of wood. 

i83o Daily Neivs 2 Dec. 6/6 A croj'don driven by a farmer. 
1890 Mrs- B, M. Croker Two Masters xxii. 139 As I 
clambered into the croydon beside her. 

t Croydon-sangnine. Obs. ‘Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour ’ (Nares). 

(In the first quot. it is associated with Croydon in Surrey, 
hut app. only as a humorous play upon the name.) 

Xj567 R. Edwards Damon 4* P- in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 80 
[To Grim, the collier of Croydon] By’r Lady, you are of a 
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good complexion, A right Croyden sanguine.^ 1^6 Ha»- 
INGTON Ajax L vij iN.), A complexion, inclining 

to the Oriental colour of a croydon-sanguine. 1630 Breton 
Posi tv, Fackeii ¥our Croidon sanguine is a most fine com- 
plexion. 

Croyl. Obs, or dial. (See qiiot.) 

1836 J. Phillips Illustr. Geol, Vvrksh, 11. 28 Croyl, or 
indurated clay with shells. 

lienee, perhaps, f Oroylstoae, a name for native 
sulphate of barium ; cawk. 

1728 Woodward Fossils 18 Croyl-Sione^CvsLuXgxm^ Crys- 
talliz’d Cauk ; likewise from the PeakLead Mines. In this 
the Cry stalls are very small. 

Croyll'.e, var. of Geile Obs.y obs. £ Ceewee. 
Croyn(e, Sc. form of Grooi?. 

Groysada, -sade, -sado, etc. : see Cbusade. 
Croysaat, obs. form of Ckescset. 

Croysee, var. Cboisee crusade. 

Croz© (kr<?uz), Coopering. In 7 croes, 
erowes. [perh. derived from F. creux^ OF. croz^ 
hollow, cavity, grooye, excavation, creuser^ OF. 
to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. 1706 (repeated in a number of iSth c. Diets.) appears 
to^be due to a combination of blunders j crome is 'pvob. a 
misprint iotcrowel Kxid.croe, crotve^ fictitious singulars due 
to mistaking Cotgrave’s cross, crotves, for plurals.] 

1 . The groove at the ends of the staves of a cask, 
barrel, etc., to receive the edge of the head. 

1611 CoTGR.Vj£?yh 5 Ar, to rigoll a peece of caske ; or, to 
make the Crowes ; also, to make the head fit for the Crowes. 
ibid,, fables, the croes of a peece of caske ; the furrow, or 
hollow (at either end of the pipe-staues) whereinto the head- 
peeces be enchased. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Croe or 
Crome.. an Iron-bar or Leaver, .also a notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-pieces come m.] 
*852 Boardof Fisheries Notice 15% The present cran. - 

The Staves not to be under two Inches, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed. 1880 Libr, 
Univ. KnowL, Barrehmaking machinery, A croze, or 
groove, to receive the head. 

2 . A cooper’s tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

a 1846 Worcester cites Newton. 1846-50 tr. Holz-^ 
Turning 11 . 488 The cooper^s croze is used for 
making the grooves for the heading of casks. 1888 Addy 
Sheffield Gloss., Croze-stock, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. 

Croze, Coopering, [f. prec. or its F. source.] 
tram. To make the croze an (cask staves etc.). 
Hence Cro'zing vbl. sb.; also attrib. 

1880 Titnes 9 Oct. 3:0/3 The chining, crozing, and hovrel- 
ling machine, 1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 83 Machine 
for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

Croze, Mat-making. In felting hats, to re- 
fold (a hat-body) so as to present a different surfece 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, «ed: see Ceosieb, -ed. 

Crozle, local, intr. Of coal : To run to- 
gether or cake with heat. CrozUng coal ; a caking 
or bituminous coal. 

x8ii Farey Derbyshire I. 177 On the banks of the Ere- 
wash. . crozling or melting coals are very rare. X834 E. 
Mammatt Ashby Coal-Field Gloss. 100 Crozling. --TDdM 
takes place when small coal aggregates in burning. 1855 J. 
Vmuxes Man. Geol., Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.. 
Some of the coal is of a ‘crozling ’ or caking nature. 

Crozzle (krp*z’l), sb. dial. [Relation to prec. 
obscure.] A cinder. 

1819 Hunter Hallamsh., Crozzil, half-burnt coals. X883 
Almondb.^H-uddersf, Gloss., Crozzle, a hard cinder found 
in furnaces. 1887 S. O. Addy in N. <5* Q. 7th Ser, HI. 
422/2 The [bronze] spear-head bears marks of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially having been 
burnt to a ‘ crozzil 

OvozzLOjV. dial. (See quot) 

X876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Croszled, curled, * Crozzl’d 
up like a squirrel*, huddled together. 

Cm, obs. £ crew, pa. t. of Crow v. 

Cmalte, -aulte, obs. if. Cruelty. 

Crub. Also 6 crubbe, 7 crubb. [By meta- 
thesis for curhi\ A variant of Curb sb., still in 
dialect use. See esp. quot 1890. 

1565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees') 178, x brode pan and a 
embbe to the same. XSffi MS. A cats. Hull Charterhouse, 
A great brewing copper . . set in a wooden crubb. 1890 
Old Country Life 205 The packhorse had 
crooks on its back and the goods were hung to these crooks 
..The short crooks called crabs were slung in a similar 
manner. These were of stouter fabric and formed an 
angle ; these were used for canying heavy materials. 

Cruceato, var. of Ceuciade, crusade, 
t CnLCeir-kus. Obs. [OE. ; cmcet is app. an 
adaptation of L. crticidtus or its OF. form crucieti\ 
liouse of torment ; see quot 
1137 O. E. Chron. Sume hi diden in crucethus ^ is in an 
cteste bat was scort & nareu & un dep & dide scaerpe 
stanes berinne. [1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 132 Some, 
they put in the crucet-house, that is in a chest that was 
short, narrow, and not deep, and put shaup stones in it and 
forced the man in, and so broke all his limbs,] 

Cruclie, obs. £ of CeocheI, Crouch; Crutch. 
tCmclie. Ohs. [Cf. F. crochet a flat curl 
gummed to the forehead or temples.] A small 
curl lying flat on the forehead. 

x6^ Evelyn Mundus Multebris, Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. 

. Cruehet, obs. Sc. form of Crotchet. 

= £489 BarbouFs Bruce. x*^os (MS. E.) That maid a clap, 


quhen the cleket E. cruchet] Wes festnyt fast in the 
kyrnell. t •-*••7 • 

t Cru*ciable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruciabiUs 
tormenting, racking, £ crucidre to torture, rack: 
see Cruciate ] Excruciating, racking. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 7 His continuall cruciable 
payne, and capitall dolour. Ibid. 14 Such cruciable tor- 
mentes of Rheumaticke incursions. 

Cruciade,-ada,-at, cruceato. [Obs. forms 
of Crusade, founded on med.L. cructaia, It. cro- 
data, and allied Romanic forms ; Littre has cru- 
dade in sense b.] a. A crusade, b. A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade or giving privileges to 
those who engaged therein. 

1429 Petition in Rymer Foedera (1710) X.^ 419 That I 
may Publishe . . the Cruciat [against Bohemia], whiclie is 
committed unto me of cure Holy Fadre .. Considered that 
Cruciats have been late seen in this Land. X, ^ 

in J. Gairdner Papers Reigns R ich. Ilf H en. VII (Rolls) 
I. 154 That our said souuerain lord will suffre the cruciade 
to [proceed] and take effect. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, 
IX. xiii. 59 P'ew were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato \huic cruce signationi}. a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams n. 196 (D.>The Pope’s Cruciada drew thousands 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. , - , 

Crucial (kr«?Jial, -Jal), a. [a F. C7 imal (Par^ 
1 6 th c.), £ L. cruc-em cross + -AL.] 

1 . (Chiefly Anat.) Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as crucial incisioft; spec, the name of two 
ligaments in the knee-joint, which cross each other 
in the form of the letter X, and connect the femur 
and tibia ; also applied to ‘ the transverse ligament 
of the atlas and its upper and lower offshoots 
combined ’ (Syd. Soc. Lexi). 

1706 Phillips led. Kersey) s. v. Incision, Crucial Incision, 
the cutting or lancing of an Impostume or Swelling cross- 
wise. 1767 Gooch Treat- W oitnds I. 451 Making an in- 
cision quite cross to the bone, from ear to ear ; which sec- 
tion is preferable to the crucial, commonly made. 1804 
Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 256 Between the condyles of the 
os femoris and the crucial ligaments. 1859 J. Tomes 
Dental. Surg. 338 In the molar teeth of the lower jaw, the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape. x86x S. 1 homson 
Wild FI. in. (ed. 4)302 The crucial flowers. 

2 , That finally decides between two rival hypo- 
theses, proving the one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adapted to lead to 
such decision ; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon’s phrase instantia crucis, 
explained by him as a metaphor from a crux or finger-post 
at a, bivium dr bifurcation of a road. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase expe 7 ‘imentum crucis. These give ‘ crucial 
instance’, ‘crucial experiment ’, whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to be ‘ of 
the nature of a crux or special difficulty’ ; see Crux. 

(i6ao Bacon Nov. Org. ii. xxx.vi, Instaniias Crucis 1 trans* 
lato Vocabulo a Crucibus, quae erectae in Biuijs, indicant & 
siguant viarum separationes. Has etiam Instantias Decis- 
onas & ludiciales,^ & in Casibus nonnulUs Instantias 
Oraculi, & Mandati appellare consueuimus. 167# New- 
ton Light Colours i, The gradual removal of these sus- 
picions at length led me to the Experimentum Crucis-I 
[Not in Johnson, Todd, or Webster 1828.] 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. 150 What Bacon terms ‘ crucial in- 
stances which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each having the same analogies in its 
favour. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II, 134 Crucial experi- 
ments for the verification, .of his theory. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xyi. 226 Showing where, at some crucial point of the 
story, fraud or delusion might enter.^ 

^ 3 . Apparently associated with the trying action 
of a ‘ crucible 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 310 And from the 
imagination’s crucial heat Catch up their men and women 
all a-flame For action. 18& Lit. Chstrehman "VI. 222/1 
Thiserucial time, .which will purge out the dross and tin 
of popery and dissent. 

Hence Cru'cially in a crucial manner. 

1879 H. Grubb in Trans. R. Dubl Soc. 188 Any one can 
try this crucially for himself 

Crucian, cnisian(krtt-Jan). Also 8 crusion. 
[Formed with suffix - an, and accommodated spell- 
ing, from earlier or dial. LG. karusse, karuse, 
karutze (mod.G. karausche) , cf. Du. karuts (Kilian), 
Da. karudse. South Sw. karussa (Grimm). An 
older MG. form was karas, karaz, corresp. to 
Russ., Pol.,Boh. whence zoological specific 
Tisimo carassius. The ultimate source is supposed 
to be L. coraemus, a. Gr. Kopauivos a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile ; but the actual 
history of the word in. the modern langs. is 
obscure.] 

A species of fish, a native of Central Europe, now 
naturalized in England, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Ct'udan Carp, and (when lean) German 
or Prussian Carp i it is closely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish i$ now generally placed in 
a distinct genus Carctssius, being C, carassim. 

X763 C. Smart Song to David Ivn, And by the coasting 
reader spy’d.The silverlings and crusions glide, For Adora- 
tion gilt. X771 Phil. Tram, LXT. 318 Sometimes cnisians 
and carp, or tench and carp, [are] put (together in a pond. 
X836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes I, 311 The Crucian Carp is 
found in some of the ponds about London. In Warvnek- 
shire it is called Crouger. x88o Gunther jPzr/f^ S91 The 
Crucian Carp (farassim carassius) is much subject to 
variation of form ; very lean examples are. commonly called 
* Prussian Carps 


tCru*ciar. Obs. rare-\ [£ L. crttcidre to 
tortuie, crucify.] — CituciFiER. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 21 He. .prayed for his cruciars. 
Cruciate (kr^-Ji^^t), a. Now only in Zool. and 
Bot. [ad. med. or mod.L. cruddt-tts, £ crux 
crucent cross : see -ate.] P'ormed like a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged in tlie form of a cross. 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv, 539 In num- 
bers of Locusta the prothorax is what Linne terms cruciate. 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848 » I. 335 The cruciate flower 
has four valvaceous sepals, four petals, and six stamens. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 132 Chrysospleuium. .Capsule.. 
Opening at the top by a cruciate mouth. 

t b. as sb. -~= (Jrucial incision. Ohs. 

1684 tr. Bonei''s Merc. Compit. m. 81 He made a Cruciate 
..three inches every way. 

C. in Comb.==^Q.^X7Q\Nio-, cruciate-complicate. 
tCru*Ciate,>^. ///<?. Ohs. crucim-tis, 

pa. pi>le. of crucidre to torture, rack, torment, £ 
crux, crucem, Tortured, 

X504 Atkinson tr. T.d Kempis iii. liii. (1893) 241 He is 
crucyate and turrnentyd with penury and nede. 1554 Knox 
Godly Let. A iij b, I am crucyet for remembraunce of your 
troubles.^ 1563^7 Foxe ./I. ^ M. (isgSj 82/1 Pinched and 
cruciat with sundrie punishments. 

Cruciate (krz 7 ’Ji<?*t), v. Also 6 crutiate. [f. 
cruciat-, ppl. stem of L. C7'ucidre : see prec. Used 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verb- stem, after 
which it continued to be used for some time as 
pa. pple., and in Sc. writers also as pa. t.] 

1 . trans. To afflict with grievous pain or distress ; 
to torture, torment, to Excruciate, arch. 

1532 Hen, 'VIII Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 168 Ye do 
still cruciate the Patient and Afl 3 icte. 1550 Bale Image 
Both Ch. D v b. Thou art . . inwardlye crucyated in con- 
science. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 205, xviij. Kings he 
cruciat. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 43 Hee cruci- 
ateth himself with the thought of her. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. ii. App. (1852) 208 She directed her familiar 
spirits how and where to cruciate the objects of her malice. 
1834 H. Miller Scenes <§• Leg. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulchre. 

*t 2. To crucify. Ohs. rare, 

1560 Rolland Crt. Vettus 11. 366 Sum said he seruit for to 
be cruciat. X638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 21 He 
that cruciates his lu.sts. 

3 . To mark with crosses, to cross, nonce-use. 

X877 Blackmore Erema II. xxxiv. 182 The simifie roof is 
not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. 

Hence Cru'ciated, Cru-ciating///. adjs. 

1643 pRYNNE Sov. Power Pari. App. 212 Contrite, cruci- 
ated, afflicted Joseph. 1670 Maynwaring V'i£aSauai,$ 
Cruciating maladies. X762 Kames Elem. Crit ii. § 6 The 
pain of an affront [is], .cruciating and tormenting. 
OrU'clately, adv. In a cruciate manner ; so 
as to resemble a cross ; crosswise. 

Cruciatiou. rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
ddtidn-em, n. of action £ crudare to Cruciate.] 
Torture, torment. 

15. . Skelton's Wks., Epit. Dk. Bedford 83 By cruel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore. 1659 Pearson 
Creed zQj Which cannot be annihilation, but cruciation 
only. 1863 Mrs. Speid Last Years I mi, 17 The protection 
of my bonnet saved me from further outrage and cruciation. 

Cruciate-, combining form of L. crucidtus, 
Cruciate a-, as in cruciatb-complioate, ^ applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
Pentatoma ’ ; cruoiato-incumTaent, * applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
t Cru’ciatory, Obs. rare^K [ad. L. 
cidtdri-us, £ cruddtor, agent-n. £ crudare'. see 
-cry.] Torturing, tormenting. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Tliese cruciatory 
passions. 

Crucible (krw’sib’l), .vA Forms: 5 comsible, 
(kressibulle), 7- crucible, (7 crus-, chrus-, 8 
cruzible). [ad. med.L. crudbulum, bohim, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals— the 
only English sense. 

App. a deriv. of L. crux, ermis Cross : cf. the kindred 
words It. erociuolo, OF. croiseul, later F. croiset, creuset, f. 
It. croce, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littr6, Hatzfeld, who 
suggest for the original sense * lamp with cro.ssed wicks 
giving 4 flames but this is doubtful : cf. Ckusell. A 15th c. 
Vocabulary in Wright-Wuleker 576/9 has ^ Ci’assipulum, 
Crassipularium, Crucibolum, a Cresset where the two 
synonyms appear to be derivatives of crassus fat, crassa 

f rease ; but their association with crucibolum appears to 
e due to popular etymology.] 

1 . A vessel, usually of earthenware, made to en- 
dure great heat, used for fusing metals, etc.; a 
melting-pot. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 9 In corasible 50 schal fynde 
J>e gold calcyned and reducid into erjje. 1405 Nottinghaan 
Rec. III. 284 Item kressibulles iiijd. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
n, in. 1 13 Salt-peter remaineth liquid and fusible in a red 
bote crucible. i6ix Cotgr., Cirnset, a cruzible, cruzet, or 
cruet ; a little earthen pot wherein Goldsmithe.s melt their 
siluer, etc. X776 Adam Smith. N, 1 . 1. iv. 26 A part of 
the metal is melted in the crucible. x8oo Henry Epit. 
Chem. (1808' 5 Crucibles . . are most commonly made of a 
mixture of fire-clay and sand, occiisionally with the addition 
of plumbago. 1872 J. Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 51 The 
gqld was fu§ec| in clay. crucibles. 
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"b. A hollow or basin at tbe bottom of a furnace 
to collect the molten metal. 

1864 in Webster. 1881 in Raymond 

2 . Jig‘ Used of any severe test or trial. 

C164S Howeli- ( 1688) II. 334 In this. Limbec and 
Crusible of Affliction. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 

Stiid, Nat, (1799) III. 332 A ship is the crucible in which 
morals are put to the test. s8% Annie S. Dorothea 
Kirke xiv. 128 So in the crucible of pain we are purified. 
1887 Spectator 21 May 683/2 He had lived through the 
Mutiny, he remembered when all India was in the crucible. 

3 , attrib, and Comb., as crucible'earfh ; crucible- 
steel, cast steel. 

X664 Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 232 Pipes , . made of the 
best Crucible-earth. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 229 Take 
two pounds of crucible powder, of such as is commonly used 
for refining of silver. 1879 CasseNs Techn. Ed^tc. IV. 
371/2 Crucible or cast-steel. 1886 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 
6/2 The cable .. will consist of six strands of crucible steel 
twisted round a Manilla centre. 

Hence {nonce-^vds.') Crucible to put into or 
melt in a crucible ; CruciMed ///- a, {Jig. in qnot.) 

2796 Mod, GullivePs Trav. 164 Crucibled perversion’s 
threefold mask. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 
251 Had it been silver, it would doubtle.ss have been cruci- 
bled long since. 

Crucifer (kr/Psifoi). [a, late L. crucifer 
cross- bearer (applied by Prudentius to Christ).] 

1 . Reel, An attendant who carries a cross in a 
procession ; a cross-bearer. 

1574 Life ^oth A bp. Canterb. Pref. Diijb, What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other ser- 
uantes. 1865 Reader 24 T une 706 The procession, headed by 
a crucifer, left the school-room. 1888 F. G. Lee in Archseol. 
LI. 365 ntde, The bishop of Rochester. . is official crucifer to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. 

2 . Bot. A cniciferoiis plant : see next. 

1846 Lindley Frjf. Kingd, 352 Almost all Crucifers are 
destiuite of bracts. *872 Oliver Elem. Bot. u. 139 All 
Crucifers are wholesome, and many are anti-scorbutic. 

CrxLCiferotlS (kr 27 si*Jer 3 s), a. [a. late L. eru- 
cifer cross-bearing + -ous.] 

1 . Bearing, wearing, or adorned with, a cross. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,^ Crueferousy he that bears the 

Cross. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. ni. 317 The Con- 
vent of the Cruciferous Fryers. 1873 Maskell Ivories 30 
The head of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus. 

2 . Bot. Belonging to the order Cniciferx ; bear- 
ing flowers with four equal petals arranged cross- 
wise. Also said of the flowers or petals; =s 
Crdoiate, Cruciform. 

1851 G LENNY Handhk. FI, Card. 25 The flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form. j 858 Duncan 
World iii. 91 The cabbage and most of the cruciferous 
plants. 

Cruciflcial (-fi'Jal), a, rare. [f. L. erucem 
Jici-um making -t - -al : cf. artificial?^ Of 
or pertaining to making a cross. 

184.9 Thackeray Lett. Feb., [He] blessed the people, 
making crucificial signs. 

CruciHed (krw’sifaid), fpl. a. [f. Crucify + 
-ED.] Nailed to a cross ; see Crucify. 

c X340 HampoleP?w^ Tr. (1866) 10 Haly crosses, .are in 
syngne of Cryste crueyfiede. 1534 Tindai.e i Cor. i. 23 
But we preache Christ crucified. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc, Mem.yi.’jXy lam a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude there, and Extortion and Op^pression here. 
x888 Plumptre Life of Kea 1 . ii- 20 A figure of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, as the 
emblem of hope. 

b. absol, A crucified person ; spec. = Christ. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 37 b, A professoure of 
the crucified, 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 643 The crosse 
was a .slow death, .whence a second violence must dispatch 
the crucified. 1827 Keble C'Ar. Y,y Monday bef. Easter \y 
So evermore. .We own the Crucified in weal or woe. 
Cmcider l^krzrsifoioi). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec. -i- -EE k] One who crucifies. 

C1320 R. Brunne MediL 7x0 For hys crueyfyers mekely 
he preyd. c 1450 Mlrotir Saluaclonu 148 Crist, .prayed for 
his crueyfiours. i685 Aghonby Painting llhist. 243 The 
Rage of his Crucifiers. 1838 Lytton n. i, Shall there 
be no difference between. , His disciples and His crucifiers ? 

b. One who torments or worries. 

, 1870 W. DASENT A Eventful Life {tA. 4) II. 281 
She was never much of a catechiser or Crucifier, ^ 

II Crucifi’g'e- Obs. L. crudfige, crucify (him) 1 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate ; formerly sometimes 
used subst, and transferred to: Popular clamour 
for the death of a victim. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxr. 38 And alle Jxe court cryede 
crucifige lowde, 1393 Peele Edw. /, 139 If this arucifige 
do not suffice Send me to heaven in a hempen sacrifice. 
/*i63SNaunton Fragm. Reg.^kPof His Father dying 
in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate confi.scate. .by 
the clamour, and crucifige of the people. 1632 Sparke 
Prim. Devot. ( 1663) 215 Their palms are turned into thorns, 
and their hosannahs into crucifiges. 

Cruciilx (kiv 7 -sifiks), sb. [a. OF. crttcefx, novr 
crucifix, crucifiCy Sp. crucijixo. It. croeijisso, 
ad. L. criici fxus, later crucifixus, (^one) fixed to a 
cross, crucified.] 

f 1 . The Crucified One ; Christ on the cross. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia^lW. 155 ]?e dejxe of )>e 
crucifix [L. mortem crucifixi\. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
168/4 To fore the ymage of the crueyfyxe. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531 > 81 b, Suche may.. with mekenes 
approche to the crucifixe and stande by hym. a 1633 
Austin Medit. (1635) 114 To take up our Crosse, and be- 
come, like him, a Crucifix. 1:649 Taylor 6?/, Exemp. 


II. ix. 118 He that sweares by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy Crucify, that is, Jesus crucified thereon, 1660 — Duct. 
Dubii. II. iii. Rule ix, § 31 The brazen serpent . . was but 
a type and a shadow of the holy crucifix. 

2 . An image or figure (formerly also a pictorial 
representation! of Christ upon the cross. 

a X225 Ancr. R, 16 UalleS a cneon to ower crucifix. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 399 WiJ? a crucifix i-peynt in a 
table. <7x430 LYDG,.5i7<r/i<wvin.xui. (x554)x85a, where that 
euer he hath perceiued Crosse or crucifix, he brake them 
vengeably. 1^3 Act x Mary Se.ss. ii. c. 3 § 4 If anye 
person, .shall, .deface, .or, .breake any aulter. .or any cru- 
cifixe or Cro.sse. x666 Pepys Diary 20 July, To Lovett’s, 
there to see how my picture goes on to be varnished ; a 
fine Crucifix,^ 1867 Geo. Eliot P'elix Holt 3 There was no 
. .crucifix or image to indicate a misguided reverence. 1885 
Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., No crucifix has been found in 
the Catacombs ; no certain allusion to a crucifix is made by 
any Christian writer of the first four centuries. 

F Todd, misunderstanding Jeremy Taylor’s use of* holy 
Crucifix ’ (in sense x), inserted a conjectured sense ‘ The cross 
of Christ ; figuratively, the religion ot Christ an error which 
ha.s been repeated in the Dictionaries. 

The misuse of crucifix for * cross, figure of the cross is 
frequent in writers of the iS-igth c. 

x8o6 J. Grahamk Birds Scot. 21 The i^d brick- wall, with 
..many a leafy crucifix adorned, xSzv G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids 126 , 1 make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human figure nailed to a cross, two things which, under 
the name of crucifix, are so often confounded. 1848 Lytton 
Harold xii. vi, The .simple: imageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at the farther end of the tent. 

t CriL’cifix, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. crucifx-, 'ppl. 
stem of cruci ftgire *. see Crucify and Fix.] tram. 
To cnicify. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I vj b. He bare the Crosse for 
to be theron crucifixed. 1398 Sylvester Du Bart as n. i, iv. 
(1641) 108/2 Messias. .mockt, beat .. crucifixt. 1635 Swan 
Spec, M. i. § 3 (1643) 17 Crucifixt For our foul sinnes. 
Hence f CJra'cifixer, crucifier. 

<rx43o Mirour Saluacioun 1708 Crist praying for his 
Crucifixours, 

CxTLCi&sioil (kr?7sifi‘kj9n). [i/th c. ad. mod. 
(i6th c.) L. a'tecifixion-em, n. of action f. crucift- 
gere to Crucify: in h'. occasional from c 1600, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

1 . The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on a cross, b. spec. The Cructfixion ; that of 
Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. Ad § 15. 132 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesus. <*1729 R, Moss Serm.^ (1738) VIII. 364 The 
Jews, who had no such legal Punishment as^ Crucifixion. 
x8s5 Milman Lai. Chr. in. v. I. 375 The abolition of Cru- 
cifixion as a punishment by Constantine was an act.. of 
religious reverence, 1838 J. Marti ne.au_ Stud. Chr. 129 
So studiously is every allusion to the crucifixion avoided. 

2 . fig. t a. Torture, severe pain or anguish (quot. 
1648). b. The action of ‘crucifying’ or mortify- 
ing (passions, sins, etc.). 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Sycamores, Do ye prove What 
crucifixions are in love? ax’jxx Ken Hymnarium Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. Ill They’ll be my constant Crucifixions here. 
1838 Pusey Par. Serm. (1873} III. iii, A crucifixion of our 
passions, appetites, desires. 

3 . A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ 

1841 W. Spalding Italy f It. Isl. II. 353 The maste^iece 
..is tbe celebrated Crucifixion. xSsg jephson Brittany 
viii. 1 13 An incongruous collection of Crucifixions and 
Venuses. 

Czniciform (krw’sif^jm), a. [ad. mod.L. cntci- 
fbrm-is. £ cruc-em exoss : see -form.] Of the form 
of a (right-angled) cross; cross-shaped: spec, in 
Bot. of the flowers of cruciferous plants ; in Arch. 
of a church built in the form of a cross ; in Anat. 
"^tCRUOIAIi I, . 

x66i Lovell Hist, Anim. <5- Min. 215 The cruciforme bone 
of the head [of a pike]. 1794 M artyn Rousseaus Bot. li. 29 
These corollas are called cruciform or cross shaped. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 268 The natural order of Cruciform 
plants, composing the Linnaean class Teiradynamia. 1827 
Genii. Mag. XCVII. 11. 499 At Horton Kirby .. the Anti- 
quary will find a cruciform church. 

Hence Crtuoifo’rmity, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform ; Cruxifoimily adv.^ in form of 
a cross. 

1846 Ecclesiologisi V. 219 Forms of .symbolism . . the 
cruciformity of churches, for instance. 1834 H. O’Brien 
Round Towers Ireland 352 The Pagodas of Benares and 
Mathura, .are criiciformly built. 

Crucify (kr^-sifsi!, V. [a. OF. crucifier (12th c.) 
=5Pr.,and Sp. crucificar, repr. a late pop. L. type 
^crucificare instead of L. cruci figh'e to fasten to 
the cross, subseq. as one word cruciftgerei\ 

1 . dram. To put to death by nailing or otherwise 
fastening to a cross ; an ancient mode of capital 
punishment among Orientals, Greeks, Romans, 
and other peoples; by the (Greeks and Romans 
considered specially ignominious. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18273 (Cott.) pis ilk iesu to crucifi Iv.r. 
crucefie]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxL 6 Be there jouun to us 
seuen men of the sonys of hem, that we crucifien hem to the 
Lord in Gabaa of SauL — joJvs. xviii. 13 l*hei cryeden, 
seyinge, do awey , do awey, cmcifie hym. 1494 F abyan Chron. 
vii. ccxxxiii. 267 About. thk tyme..y'» lueii, vpon Ester 
Euyn, crucifyed achyld, named Wyllyam, m y* Cytie of 
Norwych. 1639 Spctser Hymms Heavenly Love 244 T wixt 
robbers cracifyde. 1649 JeR. Tayi^r Gt. Plxe^p. lu, xv, 
Malefactors and persons, to be irucafied. 183^ Thirlwall 


Greece'll.an'i He was led to Artaphernes, who immediately 
ordered him to be crucified. 

b. iransf. f (a) To fasten or nail to the pillory 
; (^) see quot. 1S90. 

1664 Butler Hud. n. Let. to SidroNtel 14 WflHam Prjm’s 
[ears] before they were Retrench’d and crucify'd. 1890 
Pall Mall G, XI July 2/1 A man and a woman were sen- 
tenced,, to., penal servitude., for the crime of * crucifying * 
a child. By ‘ crucifying ’ was meant tying down the child 
. .and beating the hdpless little body with a belt. 

fig. a. In religious use: To mortify, with 
reference to the Crucifixion of Christ ; esp. to 
destroy the power of (passions, sins, the flesh, etc.). 

ri32o R, Bkunne Medit. 608 Beholde be peynes of by 
sauyour. And crueyfye byu herte with grete dolour, 
1340 Ayenb. 241 pet word b^t.-sainte paul zayde..*pe 
wordle. .is y-crucefyed to me and ich to b© wordle’. 1382 
Wyclif Gal. v. 24 Thei that ben of Crist, ban crucified her 
fleisch with vices and concupiscencis. ^ 1334 Tindale Rom. 
vi. 6 Oure olde man i.s crucified with him also, that the body 
of synne myght vtterly be destroyed. <z 1632 J. Smith 
Sel. Disc.?i. 17 The faint stragglings of a higher life within 
them, which they crucify again by their wicked sensuality. 
1814 Southey xvn. Help me, 0 my God, That I 

may crucify this inward foe ! 

f b. To afllict with severe pain or distress ; to 
excraciate, c. To torment, to prove a ‘ crux’ to, 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Kdr. 13 As great 
troubie as to perfect the motion of Mars and Mercury, which 
so crucifies our astronomers. 1702 J. Young in Phil. Trans. 
XXIIL 1280 After she had been thus crucified four days 
her Urine also stopt. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 164 Old puns 
restore, lo.st blunders nicely seek, And crucify poor Shake- 
spear once a week. 1791-1823 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit., Quad~ 
rio's Acc. E 7 ig. Poetry, It might .. cmcify the critical 
intuition of the ablest of commentators. 

^ 3 . ?To put to the crucible. Obs.~~^ 

1471 Ripley Comp. A Ich. x. in Ashm. (1652) 178 Whych 
must be Crusyfyed and examynat. 

4 . To cross, place cross-wise. Obs.—^ 

1633 Shirley Bird in a Cage ii. i, I do not despair, . 
You see I do not wear my hat in my eyes, crucify my 
arms. 

Gmiciifyiiig (krw'sifoiiig), ivbl. sb. [f. Crucify 
+ -ING k] The action of the verb Crucipv ; cruci- 
fixion (for wriiich it was the earlier equivalent). 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 693 My crucyfyyng sufiyseb for 
alle mankynne. ^ c 1430 Lonelich Grail xlv. 104 Forto hym 
it sufficeth no thing Of my ferste Crwcyfyeng. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 273 The crucifying of our affections, which the 
scripture speaketh of. 1653 Hammond On N. T. John xix. 
17 Christs carrying his crosse was a part of the Roman 
custome of crucifying. 

Cru'cifying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ingS.] 
That crucifies, tortures, excruciates : see the vb. 
1648 W. Carter Light in. DarknessgNMxCix. is a crucifying 
thing to sinful flesh. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 
(1695' 17 This crucifying Malady, a 17x1 Ken Serm, Wks. 
(1838) 131 With a crucifying - .remembrance of her crucified 
Saviour. 1792 R. Cumberland Calvary {1^2) II. 50 Their 
crucifying clamor. 

Hence f Cni'cifyiiigly adv., excruciatingly. 

18:^ Blackw. Mag. XX, 20 Of all visitations , . the most 
crucifyingly horrible. 

t Cruci’geran, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. type 
^cruciger cross-bearing + -AN.] =* next. Crucigeran 
* Ceoss-fox. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 174 The Crucigeran Fcoc. 

t Cruci*g‘er0XIS, Obs. rare-^^. [f. as prec. 
-t*-ous.] Bearing or marked with a cross. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus i. 37 The crucigerous 
Ensigne carried this figure, . after the form of an Andrean or 
Burgundian croiis. 

Cruoilly, cruelly : see Cedsily. 
tCruck. Obs. [Cf, ON. krukka pot: see 
Crock.] A pail or can. 

1688 R. IAxoms. Armoury \\. 181/2 For keeping of Swine 
, .Crucks, or Cans, to carry their Meat and Draff in. Ibid. 
m. 33$/i Of some Milk-Maids. .1 have heard, .a Milk Pail 
called , - a Cruck. 

t CrU'cMe, v. Variant of Crookle v. 

1691 J. "Wilson Belpkegor w. iii, Did you never see two 
Cocks cruckling about one Hen. 

Crud(d©, Cruddle, Cruddy, obs. or dial. ff. 

Curd, Curdle, Cubdy. 

Crudde, var. Crowd sh.- Obs., crypt. 

Crude (kr/ 7 d), a. [ad. L. criid-us raw, undi- 
gested, unripe, rough, cruel.] 

1 . In the natural or raw state ; ‘ not changed by 
any process or preparation ’ ( J.) ; not manufac- 
tured, refined, tempered, etc. ; of bricks, unbaked. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeovt. Prol. ^ T. 210 In amalga- 
mynge, and calcenynge Of quyksilver, y-ciept mercury 
crude. 1353 Eden Decades 179 [Gold] is so muche tbe 
baser, fouler, and more crude. 1666 Boyle P'ormes 
Qual. 134 All these Vitriols, especially that of crude Lead, 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) loS Dissolve a Dram 
of crude Sal Ammoniac. ^ xBzz Imison -Tr. ^ AH II. 115 
An ore called crude Antimony, which is a Sulphuret of 
antimony. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. MonA. v. 92 Sometimes 
the crude and the burnt brick were used in alternate laj^ers. 
1883 Eng, Illust. Mag. Nov. 89/r Spelter in the crude form 
of calamine stone. 

t2. Of food ; Raw, uncooked. Obs. 

1342 Boorde Dyeiary ix. /1870) 250 Of eatynge of cru<3e 
meate. 1386 Cogan Haven Health eexiii. (1636) 225 He 
never eat any crude or raw thing, as fruits, herbs. 1638 
Sir T. Browne Tracts i. Scripture Plants, JSdeal of crude 
and unparched corn. 1796 Hull. Advertiser Apr. x/4The 
inside [of the, potato] will be nearly in a crude state. 
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S. Of food in the stomach, secretions, ^hnmonrs’ ; 
Not, or not fully, digested or ‘ concocted’. 

1S33 Elyot Cast. Helthe ii. ix, Rape rootes . . if they be 
not perfectly concoct in the stomake, they do make crude 
or raw iuice in the veynes. a668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthal. Anai. I. ix. 3:8 The Venter and the Reticulum 
..are ordained to hold the cmde meat. 1780 W. Buchan 
Dorn. Med. (t7go\ 6-^S Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigested mass of humours. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys. 322 In the higher Plants, the ascending or crude 
sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 

fb. trmtsf. Characterized by or affected with 
indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Obs. 

x6os B. Volpone u. i, To fortifie the most indigest 

and crude stomach. 1634 Milton Camus 476 A perpetual 
feast of nectar’d sweets, Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
1671 — P. P. IV. ^28 Deep vensed in books and shallow in 
himself. Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles. 

4 . Of fruit; Unripe ; sour or harsh to the taste. 

1555 Eden Decades 263 Crude thynges are in shorte tyme 

made rype, 1637 Milton Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. 1737 West Let. in Gray's Poems 
(1775) 20 Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, Tear 
the crade cluster from the mourning spray. 1853 C. Bronte 
Let. In Mrs. Gaskell Life xxvi. 418 As the . . wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. 

5 . Of a disease, morbid growth, etc, ; In an early 
or undeveloped stage ; not matured. 

i65t R, Wittie Primrose's Pof. Errours iv. 225 In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted, x^zy-sx 
Chambers Cyc/. s v. Crudity^ That state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter is changed, and rendered less 
peccant.. is called digestion^ concoction^ or maturation. 
1847 Todd C/c/. Anat. IV. 107 Tubercle having subsisted 
for a. .time in the firm (or, as it is called, crude) state. 

6. Of products of the mind : Not matured, not 
completely thought out or worked up ; ill-digested. 

161X B. JoNSON Catiline Ded.,^ Against all noise of 
opinion ; from whose crude and airy reports, I appeal to 
the. .singular faculty of judgement in your lordship. 1645 
Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the ex tern fore 
and crude Prayers of the Ministers. 1749 Berkeley Let. 
Wks, IV. 323, I have thrown together these few crude 
thoughts for you to ruminate upon. 1826 Disraeli Vw. 
Grey v, vii. The crude opinions of an unpractised man. 
Macaulay Hki, Eng. II. 654 Hasty and crude legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances. 

7 . Of literary or artistic work ; Lacking finish, 
or maturity of treatment ; rough, unpolished. 

*763 Mallet in Crii. Review (in Boswell yoknsonMlhtt 
cmde efforts of envy, petulance, andi self conceit. 1786 Sir 
J, Reynolds Disc, xiii, No Architect took greater care than 
he [Vanbrugh] that his work should not appear crude and 
hard, xS^x Lamb EUa^ Ellistoniana^ In elegies, that shall 
silence this crude prose. X875 Fortnum Majolica ui. 30 
The design, crude and wanting in relief. 

b. Of natural objects; Coarse, clumsy. 
a X828 Campbell PoemSy Power 0/ Russia vi, But Russia’s 
limbs.. Are crude, and too colossal to cohere. 1853 ELane 
Grinnell Exf. iii. (1856) 28 A school of fin-backed whales, 
great, crude, wallowing .sea-hogs. 

8. Of action or statement; Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qualified by amenity. 

X650 Jer. Taylor Semti.^ Return of Prayers iii, John 
Huss. .tor the cmde delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance, 1670 Cotton Esfemon in. x. 
510 Surpriz’d at so slight, and so crude an answer. 

9 . Of persons: Characterized by crudeness of 
thought, feeling, action, or character. 

x72a-4 Swift Maxvns contr, Ireland^ Errors committed by 
cmde and short thinkers. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. i. xvi, 
A cmde or sarcastic unbeliever. X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. IV. xxvili, A cmder lover would have lost the view of 
her pretty ways and attitudes, 
b. Of manners or behaviour; Unpolished, 'rude’. 
X876 T. Hardy Hand ofEtfielh, xiii, To correct a small 
sister of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 
mouth.: - ■ . 

10 . Gram. Applied to a word in its uninflected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in- 
flexion ; esf. in crtide formy the uninflected form or 
stem of a word. 

1805 CoLEBRooKE Gram. Skr. Lang. 1 . 129 The root, or 
theme, denominated VTf. dhdtu, consists of the radical 
letters, disjoined from the affixes and augments. It may be 
called a crude verb. 1808 Sir C. Wilkins Gram, Skr. Lang. 
36. 1830 G. Long Observ. Study Gr. Lat. Lang. 37 At6io, 
Aovo, must be considered as the roots, or rather the cmde 
forms, both in the formation of the cases, and in that of the 
compounds. X844 B. H. Kennedy Lat. Gram, Currie. 129 
Besides this root, common to all words of one kindred, 
every word has a Crude-form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. 1875 Whit- 
ney Life Lang. iii. 41 The base or crude-form of an adjec- 
tive as adverb. 

f Cru'ded, ppl. a. Obs. ? Made cmde, raw, 
bloody, 

1613 Heywood Silver Age lit. Wks. 1874 Ifh ^S7 These 
phangs shall gnaw vpon your cruded bones. 

t Cmdefa'Ction. Obs. rare. [f. L. criid-us 
crude +■ -faction.] Rendering or becoming crude 
or unripe. 

i6s!5"6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 565/1 The softning, 
hardning, crudefaction, ripening of things. 

tCrade'lity. Obs. fa. F. crudilitlfpttsvcity 
14th c.), ad, X. crudelitds omfdijy i. crildeUs 
Cruel.] -Cruelty. 

1483 Caxton B iij b, The thyrd synne is unmysery- 
corde and cmdelyte, A'A Papers Hen. VUlt VI. 585 


The shameful crudelities committed by the Emperours 
armye. 1633 Heywood Hierarch, v. 316, 3. The Atrocitie 
of the punishment. 4, The Cradelitie of the afflicters. 1707 
Collier Refl. Ridic.zZy The Excess of Crudelity. 

Crudely (kr«*dli), adv. [fi Crude + -ly 2.] 
In a crude manner ; see the adj.^ 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. iii. § 12. 132 This pro- 
position so crudely set down, .no Protestant Will justify. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tilled crudely. x88x H. Jamks Portrait of Lady xxxvii, He 
..said to her crudely — ‘Your husband, is awfully cold- 
blooded 

Crudeness (kr^'dnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crude ; crudity. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe ii. xxvii. (1541) 42 la, Abundance 
of dnnke at raealefs]. .ingendreth . . crudenes in the vaynes. 
163s Cowley Davideis i. 870. 1706 Dodwell m Hearne 
Collect. 22 May, Y'* Cmdeness of my thoughts. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) L 375 Long afterwards.. when 
its original crudeness had been mellowed. x88i Daily News 
3 Jan. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style, 
Crudge-bak; see Ceouchback. 

Crudity (kr^^^diti). [ad. L. cruditaSy f. crudus 
Crude, or perh. immediately a. F. crudiU (14th c.).] 

1 . The state or quality of being raw, unrefined, 
untempered, unripe, etc. 

1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life Death (1650) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a yeare . . whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 1633 Culpepper Riverius x. vL 296 Waters., 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mineral. 1707 Floyer Phys. 
Pulse-lVatch 67 These several degrees of Crudity appear in 
Grapes. 1729 Shisxjvock& Artillery iv. Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Grossness by being purified.^ 

b. An instance of this ; also concr. (in //.) raw 
products ; unripe or uncooked substances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 To say. .that if the Crudities, Im- 
urities, and Leprosies of Metals were cured, they would 
ecome Gold. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode i. i, In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell green Fruit to the Gentry, that 
the Crudities may breed Diseases. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, y How to convert these crudities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables. 

2 . Phys.Oiiood\ The state of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; in- 
digestion; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
^concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach ; pi. imperfectly 
‘ concocted ’ humours. ? Ohs. 

x^33 Elyot Cast. Helthe iv. i. (1541) 74 b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges receyued, they not beinge 
holly or perfitely altered. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 259 The 
crudities or raw humors lying in the stomack, which cause 
loathing and abhorring of meat. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
HI. XI. 536 , 1 do not think any stomach in the world, but his, 
could have digested so much crudity. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Comfit. 111. 87 Crudities are the cause of all Catarrhs. 1783 
Reid Int. Powers iv. iv, 387 Crudities and indigestion are 
said to give uneasy dreams, i860 Emerson Cond. LifCy 
Fate'^\%. (Bohn) II. 327 A crudity in the blood will appear 
in the argument. 

Jig. x6xt {title\ Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in 
fiue Moneths travells in France, Italy [etc.]. 

b. The firmness or hardness of morbid matter 
before it is * ripe ’ ; the early or immature stage of 
a disease. 

X727-31 Chambers, Crudity sometimes denotes that state 
of a disease, wherein the morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or in- 
creases the disease. 1847 Todd Cycl. A nat. iv, 107/2 When 
tuberculous matter has existed . . in the state of firmness 
or ‘crudity’, 

3 . Of mental products, etc. (also transf. of per- 
sons) : The condition of being immature, unde- 
veloped, ill-digested. 

1869 Farrar Earn. Speech i. (1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage of crudity or development. 1879 Gladstone Glean. 
I. 49 He gave no signs of crudity, never affected know- 
ledge he did not possess. 

b. (with « and //.) An instance of crudity; a 
crude idea, statement, piece of literary work, etc. 

1652 Bp. HKX.t.Rem. (1660)152 They have nothing in 

them, but cold crudities, 1710 Addison Tatler No. 239 Tz 
This Author, in the last of his Crudities, has amassed to- 
gether a Heap of Quotations. 1839 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 
67/1 Rushing into some half-examined crudity which has 
struck the fancy. 1879 Morley Burke 26 The book is full 
of crudities, 

4 . Unpolished plainness or ‘brutality’ of state- 
ment or expression ; cf. Crude 8. 

1885 spectator 20 May 704/2 Nor did he recoil from 
Rabelaisian crudity of expression. 

Cru(ile, obs. f. Curdle, Ceoodle. 
t Cmdwort. [f. crud, dial, form of 

Curd + Wort,] A name for the Yellow Bedstraw 
or Chebse-bennet {Galiutn verum). 

13.. in Lyfe's MS, (Britten & HolL). 1627 Minsheu 
Dttetor (ed, 2), Galerion or Crud wort, an herbe. x69a Coles, 
(?rt:A'rzV7«, the herb crud wort, 

Crudy, obs. form of Curdy. 

Crue, var. of Crew pen, sty. 

Cruel (kr«*el), a. Forms: 3-7 orueU, 4 
cruelle, krewelle, 4-5 crewel(l, cruwel(l, 5 
cruail, crbwell, 6 creuell, 3- cruel, [a. F. cruel 
(in loth c. crudd = Pr. cruzely cruely Sp. crucf It. 
crudeli) L. criideUemy morally rough, cruel, from 
same root as crudus Crude : cf. ftdelisll 
1 . Of persons (also transf. and fig. of things) : 
Disposed to inflict suffering ; indifferent to or 


taking pleasure in another’s pain or distress; 
destitute of kindness or compassion; merciless, 
pitiless, hard-hearted. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2650 Vor so cruel, ne so tirant 
Ich wene no man ne say. <71385 Chaucer L. G. IK 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or lord is naturel Hym oughte 
nat be tyraunt & crewel, c 1430 Merlin 27 He be-come so 
crewell to his peple that thei. a-roos a-geyn hym. 1368 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 390 Sir John Bushe, which was called 
a cruell ambicious, and covetous man. 1603 Shaks. Lear 
HI. vii. 56 Because I would not see thy cruell nailes Plucke 
out his poore old eyes. 1634 Milton Comus 679 Why should 
you be so cruel to yourself? xysi Johnson No. 175 

F 13 The meanest and cruelest of human beings. 1842 
Tennyson Walk to Mail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 1871 Morley Misc. Ser 1. Carlyle (1878) 
175 The puniness of man in the centre of a cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

b. absol. = Cruel one. 

<7x420 Anturs of Arih. 6iz Clenly hat crewelle couerde 
hym on highte. 1573 Ga.scoigne Pr, Pleas. Kenilw.ixZzx 66 
This courteous cruel, and yet the cruelest courteous that 
ever was. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 1. ii, Farewell 
then, fairest cruel ! 1723 Pope Odyss. xxin. 169 Canst thou, 
oh cruel, unconcerned survey Thy lost Ulysses on this signal 
day? 

e. Of actions, etc. ; Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasure in another’s distress. 

n!X300 Cursor M. i6762-bi35 (Cott.) Hou mi^t euer ani 
man More cruel ded see. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 198 The 
Scottes . . slue the people and robbed them in most cruell 
wise. x6s6 J. Hammond Leah ^ R. 6 The odiums and cruell 
slanders cast on those two famous Countries, 1733 in Swift’s 
Lett. (i766i II, 191 The cruelest revenge that one can pos- 
sibly inflict. 1848 Macaulay /// r A Engl, 160 The Puri- 
tans had. .given cruel provocation. 

1 2 . Of men, wild beasts, etc. ; Fierce, savage. 
a 1300 Cursor il/. 2631 (Cott ) He sal be cruell, fers, and 
wrath, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. ( 1810) 44 An armed knyght 
. .J>at was S. Edmunde, cruelle alsaleon._ c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede of crowell wilde bestes, 1333 
CovERDALE Ps. Ivi. 4, I lye with my soule ainonge the cruell 
lyons. 1600 J. PoRY Leo's Africa 261 The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaine cruel! 
Arabians, 

t b. Of actions, etc, {esp. of contests) : Fierce. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 4034 With krewele contenance thane 
the kyn|f karpis theis wordes. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aytnon iii. 108 Soo beganne the bataylle yet agen more 
ciTiell than it hadde be afore. 1348 Hall Chron. 160 b, A 
ferce and cruell encounter, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon % 95 
(1810) 92 The fight was cruel, and the slaughter great. 1674 
Essex Papers [.Csimdtn) I. 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
pute w‘>‘ Anglesey yesterday, & told him he was a Knave., 
f 3 . Severe, strict, rigorous. Obs. 

<2x223 Ancr. R, 100 bis is a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, )ptt vre Louera seiS. 1387 TmviShHigden (Rolls) 
IV. 327 pey were to cruel [nimis setter i\ and nou3t compyn. 
able among hem self. 1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks, 
1888 I. 14, I haue pourit oute my creuell displesour vpon 
thaim. a 1639 Osborn Queries Ep. (1673) Ss v, The 
crueller Culture of the School. 1670 N. Riding Rec. VI. 
144 An apprentice, .to be received again . . and the Master 
to be not too cruel with him, 

4 . Of conditions, circumstances, etc. ; Causing 
or characterized by great suffering ; extremely 
painful or distressing ; <r<?//(i?y. = severe, hard. 

a 1300 C ursor M. 22428 (Cott. ' Paa cruel dais and paa kene. 
ci3^ Chaucer 7 A Fame 1. 36 That cruelle lyfe un-softe 
Whiche these ilke lovers leden. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 1 W. de W. 
rssr) 13 Suffrynge .. intollerahle turmentes and moost 
cruell & bytter deth. i6ix Bible Ex. vi. 9 They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruell bond- 
age. 166a J. Davies Mandelslo's Trav. E. Ind. 4 We . . had 
that dey very cruel weather. 17x0 Swift yrnl. to Stella 26 
Nov,, I have got a cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
x8oo WoRDsw. HarELeap Well u. xii, O Master! it has 
been a cruel leap. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell bis old rival. 186a 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (1865) III. ix. x. 161 But what is cruder 
upon me than all, is that you are ill. 

6 . as adv. Cruelly, distressingly; hence as 
a mere intensive* exceedingly, very. Obs. exc. 
dial, 

^^573 G- H.KSiVZ'i Letier-bh, (Camden) 12 Uppon the 
cruelTist could nihts. 1393 Spenser C<?/. Clout Being to 
that swaine too cruell hard, i6ax Lady M, Wroth Urania 
390 Vse mee crueller if that may be. 163a Lithgow Tt av, 
VII. (1682) 290 The season being Cruel hot. 1860 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer.y Cruely one of the numerous substitutes for 
very, exceedingly. 1888 W, Somerset Word-bk.y Cruely 
very ; * cruel good to poor volks 
6 . Comb.y as cruel hearted. 4 ookingy adjs. 

159X Shaks. Two Gent. ii. iii. 10 This cruell-hearted Curre, 
1836 J. H. New'Man in Lyra Apost. (1849) 234 Thou cruel- 
natured Rome ! 1863 Miss Br addon Eleafiors Viet, (1878) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand, 
t Ciniel, sb. Obs. rare, [f prec.] Cruelty. 
CZ440 Pariottope 7x88 God forbid that crewell or ven- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. 

Craelly (kr^reli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly2 ] 
In a cruel manner, with cruelty. 

1 . With indifference to or delight in another’s 
suffering. 

<rx34o Hampole Psalter ix. 31 Cruelly he lokes in haim. 
c X38io Wyclif Wks, (1880^ 98 pei pursuen more and cruelliere. 
c 1430 Mirour Sahtaciotm 3957 Ahsolou toke on boldnesse 
to slee his brothere cru welly. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. x^n 
Robbed and brent the Countrie most cruelly. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 77 They were cruelly detained 
in prison. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 106 These two gentlemen. . 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
headed 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 , 28 He. .was cruelly 
beaten by the soldiers. 


CBUELHESS. 

f 2 , Fiercely, savagely. Oh, 

S375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 144 The yngliss men faucht 
cruelly. ci 47 ® Henry IVaiiace iv. 449 Wallace aud his 
went cruelly thaira agayne. a 1533 Berners //um 
Ixvii. 230 They all fought cruelly. 2598 W. Phillips tr. 
Linschoten in Arb. Garner III. 16 These two fleets meeting 
together, fought most cruelly, 
f 3. Severely, rigorously, sharply. Obs, 

CX430 Ft 7 gr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 185 We sende 
bee. .hat. .j?ou hurtle alle Hike so crxxellich^iires-duremeni] 
hat hauen here hoodes wrong turned. 1335 Coverdale 
£zek, xxiv. 17 A greate vengeaunce will I take vpon them, 
and punysh them cruelly. 1577 B. Googe Bereshach's 
Hush. I. (1586) 15 The Bayliffe must beware that he deale 
not to cruelly, nor to gently with them. 

4 . Painfully, sorely; excessively. 
c 1383 Chaucer X. G, IV, Prol. 340 Thou shalt repenten 
this So cruelly, that it shal wele be sene. 1599 Shaks. 
Hett, F, V. ii, 216 But good Kate, mocke me mercifully, the 
rather.. because J loue thee cruelly. 2653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, ii. 4 Their ship being shot through and 
through . . and cruelly battered all over. 2780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary May, Mrs. Montagu we miss cnielly. 
2782 — Lett, Feb., We had waited cruelly for the coach. 
2885 Manch, Exam, 6 Apr. 5/2 The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold. 

t Cruelness. Obs, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being cruel ; cruelty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28739 (Cott.) Resun to yield well better 
is o merci )?an of cruelnes [7;. r, crowelnes], 2426 Audelay 
Poems 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 2542 Paynel Catilim 
vi. 10 Consideryn^ the great cruelnesse of the dede, 1596 
Spenser F. Q, vi. 1. 41 The reproch of pride and cruelnesse, 

2 . Fierceness, savageness. 

2432-50 tr. Higden(B-oVi.i) 1 . 153 Amazones. .the cruellenes 
of whom Hercules did mitigate firste. 2575 Recordk 
Ground of Arts Pref. to Edw. VI, To conuerte wylde people 
to a myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
gentle curtesye. 2631 Celestina iv. 53 Your dogge, for all 
his fiercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc.]. 

3 . Severity, rigour. 

*537 Ckr. Man L vb, A good iudge . . although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
oup:ht to loue the personne. ^2625 Bovs Wks, (1630)415 
Wise men inuented the game of Chesse to mitigate the cruel- 
nesse of governours. 

Cruel(s, var. of Ceewel, -els. 

Cruelty (kr«‘elti). Forms: 3-6 cruelte, (4 
cruelete, creweltie), 4-6 crualte, (5 crueltee, 
6 cruaulte), 5-7 crueltie, 6- cruelty, [a. OF. 
cruaUi (later cruauti), according to Hatzfeld:— 
pop. L. type *crudalitdt~em, for crudelitat'-em (see 
Ckudelity), whence the other Romanic forms 
Pr. cruzeltat^ Sp. cruddad^ It. crudelthy dtd,'] 

1 . The quality of being cruel ; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others ; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness ; esf. as exhibited in action. Also, with//., an 
instance of this, a cruel deed. 

atzzs Ancr. R. 268 pus he liteS cruelte mid heowe of 
rihtwisnesse, c 2330 R. Brunne Chrm. (1810 78 Of his 
cruekes he gynnes for to assuage, c 1449 Pecock Rey>r. ni. 
viii. ^24 Deedis of cruelte and of ynpitee. 2531 Elyot Gov. 
n, vii, The vice called cruelticj whiche is contrary to mercye. 
2613 Shaks. Hen. VII f v. iii. 76 ’Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 40/1 All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer’d to escape. 2773 Obsernf, 
State Poor 4s The cruelty of a Nero, or a Domitian. 2865 
Kingsley Herew, iii. (1S66) 77 Boasting of his fights and 
cruelties. 1872 R. W. Dale Commandm. iii. 83 It would 
be brutal cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer- 
ings of the patients in an hospital. 

1 2. Severity of pain ; excessive suffering. Obs. 
24.. Circunsision in Tundale's Vis, (2843) 87^^1111 full 
grete cruelte For us he .suffurd circunsysyon Upon the cros. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 168 A tedious sickne.sse . . con- 
tinued with such cruelty, that never any man was brought 
lower, 

f 3 . Severity, strictness, rigour. Obs. 

1556 Aurelio ^ I sal). (1608) Kv, It sholde be beter to faille 
a litell in the justice, than to be superflue in crualte. 2636 
Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 13 The want of crueltie upon 
delinquents causes much more oppression of the Innocent, 
f 4 . Strength or harshness (of smell) ; ill savour. 
^ <r 2420 Pallad, on Hush. xii. 81 Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem [Garlic, etc 3 smelle. 

’tOrU'ent, a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruenUus 
bloody, f. cru- root of cruor blood (from a wound).] 
Bloody ; cruel. 

2524 St. Pajfers Hen. VIII, VI. 350 With a cruent and 
blody hand. 2542 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Civb, 
[Anj vlcere-.that is cruent and full of blode. 1657 Phys. 
Diet., Cruent, bloody. 

Hence t Cni’ently cruelly. 

C2380 Aniecrisi in Todd 3 Trea.t. WycUfizo What is it 
henne kat shal encreese cruentlier in H^® tourmentis? 

+ Cnientatev Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruentdt-^ 
us, pa. pple. of crtieniare to stain with blood, f. 
: see prec.] Blood-stained. 

2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xxiv. §3 Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. 

So t Cruentated = prec. 

1730-^ Bailey (folio\ Cruentated,eTdQX\ieA, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed with blood. 

GnLenfcation (krwent^f^'Jsu). [ad. L. cruentd- 
tidn-em, 11. of action f. ermntdre (see prec.) ; in 
Tertullian with the sense * staining with blood ’.] 
* A term applied to the oozing of blood which 
occurs sometimes when an incision is made into 
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the dead body * ; also formerly to the supposed 
* bleeding from the wounds of a dead person in 
the presence of the murderer’ {Sfd. Sac. Lex.). 
t Crue’HtotlS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cruent-us 
(see Cruent) -h -ous.] Bloody, {lit. an^ fig.) 

2648 V mice Looking.-glass 9 Thus a cruell and most 
cruentous civill war began- 2652 Howell Venice 225 A 
most cmentous fight pass’d on both sides. 2675 Burthogge 
Causa Dei 302 The insufficiency of craentou.s Sacrifices. 
2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cmentous, red like blood; bloody. 
Formerly applied to the humours or excretions, sputa, 
sweat, and such like, when mixed with blood. 

Cruet (krw-tt). Forms ; 3-6 cruett e, 4-6 
cruete, crowet, -ett(e, 5 crewyt, Ijxowette, 5-6 
crwet(t, 5-7 crewett(e, 6 cruat, -ytte, crewat, 
crowat, crouette, 6-8 emit, 7 creuett, 6-9 
crewet, 3- cruet. [ME. cruete, crueite, appeal s 
to repr. an OF, '^cruete, dim. of OF. cruie, erne, 
pot, «= Gascon crztga (cf. Pr. crugS), app. f. OLG. 
criica, MLG. kruke f., cognate with OHG. krttog, 
Ger. krug m., pot, which appears to have entered 
the Romanic of Gaul in the two forms *cruca, 
^erdga, whence F. cruche, cruie respectively. An 
AF. cruet m. of date 13:6 is cited in Godef.] 

1 . A small bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a small glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 

2382 Wyclif Markvn. 4 Waischingis of cuppisand cruetis. 
2432-50 tr, Hig-den (Roilsi V. 131 A ernette of gold with 
bawme brennenge faste in hit. 2512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
c. 7 § 7 Salsellers, goblettes, spones, cruettes or candelstikkes. 
2621 CoTGR., Goutteron, a Violl, or Cruet wherein Oyle, or 
Vinegar is serued to the table. 2630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentlem, (1641) 194 To set an houre-glasse beside us, and 
observe those precious graines. .how swiftly they run thorow 
the cruet. 2723 Lond. Gaz. No. 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. 2865 Miss Braddon Only a Clod v. 
27 The landlord, - came bustling in. .with, .knives and forks, 
and glasse.s, and cruets. 

2 . Eccl. A small vessel to hold wine or water for 
use in the celebration of the Eucharist, or to hold 
holy water for other uses. 

After 26th c. rare until the 29th c., in which the spelling 
crewet is sometimes used. 

4-2290 .S. Eng. Leg. I. 228/318 Weued and chaliz and 
Cruettes koru3-out cler cristal. 2395 E. E. Wills (1882) 5 
Twey cruetis. .twey siluer basyns for the auter, 2460-5 
Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew' s. East Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXI. 394 For . . a kay to the chyrch yard durr and for ij 
Crewettys. 2550 Bale Image both Ch. (2560) B ij, Miters, 
copes, crosses, cruettes, ceremonies. 1692 Wood A th. Oxon. 
I. 579 He bequeathed all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Crewetts, holy water stock [etc.] . . to his private chajppell 
in London. 2877 J.^ D. Chambers Div. Worship 259 'I'wo 
Crewets, one containing the wine and the other water. 1885 
Dixon Hist. Ch, Eng. III. 450 Cruets and chrismatories. 

3 . Comb. Cruet-stand, a stand or fr.nme, com- 
monly of silver, for holding cruets and castors at 
table ; also formerly cruetframe. 

1726 Lottd. Gaz. No. 5437/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 2793 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 65 Aided by the delicious pro- 
vocatives of the cruet-.stand 1 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxxix, White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete. 

Crxife, cruif.e, obs. var. Ceuive. 

Crugf (kr2?g). slang. Food j spec, the commons 
of bread at Christ’s Hospital. 

The original meaning may be (crust *, in which sense it is 
used at Christ’s Hospital School, Hertford. 
i8zo Lamb Elia Ser. i. Chrisfs Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf — our crug — moistened 
with attenuated small beer. 2873 Slaztg Diet., Crug, food. 
Chri.st’s Hospital boys apply it only to bread. 

Cruin, Sc. form of Cboon. 

Cruise (krwz), v. Also 7 cruse, 7-9 cruize, 
[First in 17th c. ; corresponding alike to Du. 
kruisen to cross, also since 17th c. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and fro, ‘ kruyssen op de Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas’ (Hexham, 1678), i.kruis cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg. eruzar to cross, to cruise, F. 
croiser to cross, ^ croiser la mer to cruise up and 
down the Sea’ (Mi%e 1688). The word is thus 
ultimately identical with Ceoise v, and Cross v. ; 
the current spelling with 24/ seems to be after 
Dutch ; but the vowel sound is as in Sp. and Pg.] 
iutr. To sail to and fro over some part oi the sea 
without making for a particular port or landing- 
place, on the look out for ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
modern times) for pleasure. 

1652 G. Carteret in Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 236 Van 
Trump is with his fleete crusinge about Silly. 1668 Ether- 
edge She Would 11. i. Two men-of-war that are cruising 
here to watch for prizes. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (xjsy) 8 Our fii-st place of rendezvous . . was the 
Canary Islands, where we were to cruize ten days for one 
another. 2748 Anson’s Voy. i, vii. 70 They were to cruize 
off that Island only ten daysi; 2823 Scoresby yml. 120 
A breeze ofwind-.under which we cruised the whole day, 
among floes and drift-ice, in search of whales. 28,^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 573 Several English men of war 
were cruising in the Channel. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1698 Farquhar Love & BottUi, Madam, how would you 
like to cruise about a little? 274a Young Nt. Th. vUL 
993 Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tir’d. 2879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S, C, ^ Blackbirds will cruise 
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along the whole length of a hedge before finding a bush 
to tlieir liking. 

c, irans. To sail to and fro over. rare. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Comic. Hist. ir. 17 Our 
Predecessors .. a I'housand times had cruised the Ocean. 
1890 S. Lane Poole Barbary Corsairs i. xii. 224 We 
cruised the waters of the Levant. 

Hence Grm-sing vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

1690 Land. Gas. No. 2532/2 Ytxei Plimouihfi, come in from 
Cruising. 2720 De Foe Capi. Singleton xiii. U84C9 226 We 
pretended to carry on our cruising trade. 2839^40 W. Irving 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 219 The chimerical cruisings of Old 
Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of Youth. 2878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII, 3S2 A cruising- vessel. 

Cruise (.kim), sb. Also 8“9 cruize, [f. prec.] 
The action of cruising; a voyage in which the 
ship sails to and fro over a particular region. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Cruise or Cruising,tht Course 
of a Ship. 2738 Morgan Algiers I ii. 221 A Turkish Half- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. 275S 
J. Blake Mar.Syst. 64 If they are sent to sea on a foreign 
voyage, or cruize. Mod, A cruise round the coast, 
b. transf and fig, 

2752 Smollett Per. Pic. xiv, ‘ What, you are on a cruise 
for a post, brother Trickle, arn’t ye?' 2837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville 1 . 118 To prosecute their cruise in the 
wilderness. 1879 Ld, Dunraven in x(^th Cent. July 58 We 
started oif to take a little cruise round the edge of the 
barren. . Cruising is performed on land as well as at sea. 

Cmiser (kr/7*z3i). Also (7 crosier), 8 criizer, 
7~9 cruizer. [f. Cruise z;. -f- -erI, or immed. a. 
Du. kruiser : cf. also F. croiseur (ship and captain) , 
croisiere a cruise (1696 in Jal), cruising ground, 
cruising fleet.] A person or a ship that 
cruises ; spec, a w’^ar-ship commissioned to cruise 
for protection of commerce, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In i8th c. com- 
monly applied to privateers. Now, in the British 
Navy, a class of war-ships specially constructed for 
cruising. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau’s Theai. World 11. 302 Forty 
Ships which he took from the Crosiens [? eroisers] or Pyrates. 
269s Lond. Gaz. No, 3061/1 They have at present 6 Frigats 
abroad, with some ocher Cruisers. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(18401 191 A French cruiser or privateer of twenty-six guns. 
1757 J. Lind Lett. Navy Pref. 8 A few cruizers.. would 
have made us masters of the Mediterranean. 2851 Dixon 
W, Penn ii. (1872' 9 The boldest cruiser in that .section of 
the. .fleet. 2868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 110 The efforts., made 
by our cruisers in these Seas to put down the Slave trade, 
fig. 1698 Farquhar Love ^ Bottle iv. iii, Hal There’s 
a stately cruiser [a woman] ; I must give her one chase. 

Cruisie, Cruisken, var. of Ceusib, Ceusktn, 
Cruive (krz 7 v). Forms ; 5 crufe, 5-6 cruif(e, 
5-8 cruve, 8 crove^ 4- cruive. [Originally 
Scotch (pronounced kiov, krwv), and retaining its 
Sc. spelling in sense 4, in which it has passed 
into legal and general use. The various forms 
point to an original *cr6f-, of which nothing seems 
to be known. In senses i and 2, Croo and cruive 
are synonymous: cf. also Ceew S ense 4 sug- 
gests connexion with corve, CoEP and its family.] 

1 . A hovel, cabin. Sc, 

c 2450 Henryson Fables, Wolf 4* Lamb (Bannatyne 
Poems), The pure husband hes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of land. 2725 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. v. iii, 
I that very day Frae Roger s father took my little crove 
{rime love], 

2 . A pen for live stock, esj>. a pig*sty. Sc. 

c 1S75 Balfour Pract. 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis 
biggit on the fore-gait. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s. v. 
Creffera, Hara porcorum, ane cruife, or ane swines cruif 
. . quhilk in sum auld buikes is called ane Stye. 1883 
Longman’s Mag. Apr. 648 The neighbours lean over the 
sow’s * cruive ’ or sty. 

3 . A kitchen-garden enclosure. ( Orkney.) 

2876 D. Gorrie Summ. 4* Wint. in Orkneys v, 160 Plantie 
cruives— deserted cottage kitchen-gardens. 

4 . A coop or enclosure of wickerwork or spars 
placed in tide- ways and openings in weirs, as a trap 
for salmon and other fish. 

24.. Sc. St at. 1 . 469 A 1 }?ai ]>a.t hes cruflSs {croas] or 
fyschingis ,. or mylnys in watteris quhar the se cumis 
and gangis. 2599 A. Hume Hymnes, Day Estival, The 
salmon out of cruives and creels tJphailed into scouts. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. Treat. 239 To execut the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made aneiit Salmond n.<;hing, and cruves. 2769 Pen- 
nant Tour Scot. 1 1771) 117 Beneath are some cruives, or 
wears, to take Salmon in. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales 
1 . 330 The pool . . is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives. 2862 Act 25-6 Viet. c. 97 S 6 (6) General 
regulations with respect to . . The construction and use of 
cruives. 

Cruize, Cruizie, var. Cruise, Crusie. 
Cruk(e, obs. form of Crook. 

Cr-ule V. Obs. : sec Crawl. 
f Oran, a. Obs. Also crul, crol(le, [ME,, 
corresp. to Fries, krdi, krull, MDu. crul, MG. 
(15th c.) krul curly: see Grimm kroll. Not re- 
corded in OE. : cf Curl.] Curly. 

4:2300 K, Alts. 1999 His bed was crolle, and yolow the 
here, e 1386 Chaucer Prol. 8x A yong Squier. . With lokkes 
crulle as they were leyd in presse. — MilleVs T, 128 
Crul [zL n crol, crull, crulle] was his heer, 

Crkller (kr^doi). u. S, [app. a. Du. cruller, 
{, crullen to curl : cf. EFris. kruller curl, paper- 
curl, LG. kroll’koken wafer-cakes.] A cake cut 
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from doiigli containing- eggs, "butter, sugar, etc., 
twisted or curled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. 

s3i8 W. Irvincj SkHch-Bk„ Leg, SUefy HoUmu, The 
doughty dough-nut. .the crisp and crumbling cruller. ^ t 8<56 
Howells Venei, Life A .species of cruller, fried in oil, 
which has all seasons for its own. iSoo G. Rudmani 
8 [Recipe], 

Cru 3 jQ, var. of Crumb a, and Obs. 

Crtim'b, cr'lllll(br 27 m),j-^. Forms: i cruma, 
3-6 cromme, 3-7 crumme, 4-6 crome, 5 crom, 
crumo, crwme, 5-6 cro'win(e, 6 crumbe, 7 
crmnm, 5- cruna, 7- cnimb. [OE- cruma masc., 
related to MDn. crime f., Du. h’uim, MLG. kromSy 
hG. ^romeymod.Get. krtmuy these having thevowel 
long. The ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic ^ began to be added in the i6th c. ; 
but crum continued lo be the prevalent form to the 
end of the i8th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries. Johnson has crumb. 

The (5 probably appeared first in the derivative cr-umhle 
(where it has also invaded the pronunciation), after words 
of F. origin like humble there was also the a;pparent 
analogy of OE. words like dumby where b was retained iu 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced: cf. ikwnb,} 

1 . A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), snch as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

4-975 Rvshw, Gos^. Matt. xv. 27 Welpas ek etab of ci’O- 
mura h® he falleb of beode. c 1000 Ags. G&sfi, ibid, pa 
hwelpas etaS of ham crumum. a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
330/13 ilfiVnt cruma. c 1200 Ormin 1474 Laf hatt iss wi^hu- 
tenn crumme.ss. 1303 R. Brunne HandL Syime 6645 To 
ete hys fylle of h® crummes. c 14,00 Lan/rands Czrufg, 59 
A crumme of breed. C 1450 Si. Cuthberi (Surtees) 6758 All 
Northumbirlande prouynce He thoght as croms of bred to 
mynce. 1347 Ordre of Commntitoity We be not vvoorthie . . to 
gather up the cromes under thy table. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 
Mark vii. 28 The children.s crumbes. 1633 Sanderson 
12 Serm, 472 Every crumme we put in our mouthes. 1797 
Bewick Brli. Birds (1847) 1. 137 He hops round the house, 
picks up the crumbs, 1829 G. R. GLEiGC^i?/ytf« Pensioners 
(1840/ 207 A few crums which remained^ in our havresacks. 
1S49 James Woodman xx. We feed it with the crumbs from 
our table. 

b. A small particle of an3d;hing ; a grain, as of 
dust. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls' IV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gobet nober cromme, 41470 Harding Chron. cxxiv. xii, 
[He] .. for his workes and buyidynges held eche crome. 
13^ P. Whitehorne tr. Macchiavellds Arte of Warre 
(1.573) Litle peeces or crummes of pitche. 1643 Fuller 
liofy Prof. St. V. iv. 369 To leave no crumme of dust 
l>ehind. 1633 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1, 92 (Burial of 
Infant) Softly re.st all thy Virgin-Crums I 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. m. xiv. (1886) 114 Plis eye., gleaming like a 
crumb of glass. 

2 . A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial), a bscrap^ 

4t is^ Fisher Wks; (1876) 408 [Not] one crum of merit. 
1341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 225 Some cromme ofcharitie within 
them. *652 Fuller Worthies, Berks., R. of Wallingford, 
This their clock gathering up the least crume of time. 17x9 
D’XJkfey Pills V. 76 To beg Some Crumbs of Comfort. 
1801 Scott Let. to G. Ellis ix May,^ I think I could give 
you some more crumbs of information were I at home. 

Diet Nat. Blog. XXII. 339 Claverhouse's only crumb 
of comfort was that he saved the standards. 

3 . The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being easily crumbled ,* 
the sou part of bread. Opposed to ci'usL 

c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode i. xli. (1869) 25, I entermeted 
me neuere to make cruste ne cromme. 41440 Anc. Cookery 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cruste, and stepe 
the crome in vynegur. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 217 He that 
keepes nor crust nor crum. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. 
1. 32 a, Make them thin, that they may have the more 
Crust and the less Cmm, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 174 Taking the bread k crust and 7) crumb. 

b. transf. Loosened and crumbled earth. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pi'act. Agric. (1807) I. x6 It will 
give as muclx mould, or crumb, in the harrow, as any other 
furrow. 1881 Whitehead Hops 45 There should be a good 
tilth, or cnxmb, at least a foot deep. 

c. slaizg". Plumpness. Cf. Crummy 

1844 Dickens Mart Chnz, xxix, ‘Too much crumb, you 
know said Mr. Bailey ; ‘ too fat, Poll.’ 

1 4 . Phr. To gather (or field) up onds crumbs : 
to ^ pick up ' or recover strength or health ; to im- 
prove in condition. Obs. exc. dial. 

15S8 A. Ingram in Hakluyt Voy. II. ri. 130 Our men 
beganne to gather vp their crums and to recouer some 
better strength. 4 1643 Howell Lett, 2 Feb. an. 1621 Thank 
God, I.. am recovering and picking up my crums apace. 
1840 R, H. Dana Before Mast xxvii, [He] had ‘picked up his 
crumbs .and [was] getting strength and confidence daily. 
1888 W. Somerset Wordik. s. v., A person or animal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumbs, 
5 . Comb., as crumb-catching ppl. adj. ; crumb- 
brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table ; 
crumb-cloth, a cloth laid under a table to catch 
the crumbs and keep the carpet clean ; sometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass Ep. Ded. r 3 b, Sycophants 
and crum-catching parasites. 1843 Carlyle Lett I. 
196 The crumb cloth of the library. 1864 Eliz. A. Murray 
E, Norman 11 6 A rich carpet, covered by a linen crumb- 
cloth. Hugh COnway in E$tg. Illusir. Mag. Dec. 

176/x Whittaker.came in with the crumb brush, 
t Cnmb, crum, a, Obs. exc. dial. Also. 4 
croume, 9 dial, crum, crom. £A common WG. 
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adj. : OE. crumb ^ OFris. kniinb krum, \ 

-mme), OS. crumb (MLG. krtwt, -mme, LG. 
krumm) ', MDu. cromp, -be, cr(im\jn {JOs.. krom), 

O H G- chrump, -heifsXiiG.knimp, -be, (J. 16-1 7th c. 
krunib. mod.G. krumm, Upper G. dial, krump) 
crooked OTeut. type *kruinbo-, i. krimb-, kramb, 
knmb- to press, squeeze, compress : see Cramp sb. t 
Cf. also Irish cr67H, Welsh crom, crooked, bent. 
This adj., so important in G. and Du., has hnd 
very little development in Eng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump ; it survives to a slight 
extent dialectally as crum, crom crooked, and in 
the derivatives crzim, crom vb. (see Crumb vP), 
cromster. crummie q.v.] Crooked. 

<11X00 Misc. Glosses in Wr.-WiUcker $x4lr^ Obnnea }>& 
crumban, 4x200 Ormin 9207 n all patt ohht iss wrang q 
crumb shall ctfne ld been q rihhtedd, 4 1425 Seuyn Sag. 
(Wr.) 2477 With a lytil croume knyfe. 1866 Gregor Banf- 
4///V4Gi'44J.iPhilol. Soc.), Crom, crooked : as ‘the man [has] 
a crom finger*. Very frequently prefixed, as crom-taei 
(-toed , cromfingert, ci’om-leggit. 1878 Cumber Id, Gloss,, 
Crnm-homit 

Crumb, crum (kr^m), Z'.’I Forms : 5 croume, 
3~6 crumm(e, crums, crome, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crum, 7- crumb, [f. Crumb sh. There was an 
earlier umlaut form Cbim {i-^ciymman), cream, 
still in dialect use.] 

1 . trans. To break down into crumbs or small 
fragments, reduce to crumbs. Now rare. 

41430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode iv. xxxiii. (1869) 194 As me 
houhte, she bar mete croumed vp on parchemyn. 1365 
Repl. Harding \xhxx) Into how small mites the 
Bread may be crummed. 1583 Hollvband Cantpo di Fior 
201 Heate them, before you crume in the bread. <?i625 
B'letcher Mohs, Thomas iv. iv, Crumb not your bread 
before you taste your porridge. 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. 
iii. 38 Machine for crumbing bread. 

1 2. intr. To fall into crumbs ; to crumble. Ohs. 
1362 J. Hpiywood Pros). 4* Epigr. (1867) 64 A mud wall. . 
Cracketh and crummeth in peeces. 1580 Plutarch 

(1676) 493 Ground - . that . . being troden on, crummeth like 
white lime. 18.. Southey (F. Hall). 

3 . tram. To put crumbs into or over; to thicken 
or cov^^r with crumbs. 

[See Grim r/.] 1379 Fulke Heskius* Pari, 377 As for his 
bare bread, let him fceepe to crome his pottage. 1669 Dry- 
den Wild Gallant i. ii, La.st night good Mrs. Bibber., 
crumm'd me a me.ss of gruel. 16^ Bunyan Pilgr. n. 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trev. 
Hold III. ix. 131 To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 
Hence Crumbed a:. 

4 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 35 Melle yt with cromyd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now. 

t Crumb, crum, v. 2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
crom-in, 9 dial, crom, [f. Crumbs. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. OS. crumban, MLG. krum- 
men, Du. krommen, OIHG. chrumbian, MHG. 
krumben, G. krummen to make crooked, to crook ; 
also MHG. krumben, G. dial, krummen, to become 
crooked, f.the corresponding adj. crumb, see above.] 
trans. To make crooked or curved ; to crook, 
bend. 

4 1490 Promp. Parv, 104 (MSS, K., H.) Cromyn [v. r. 
crokyn], unco. 1866 Gregi>r Banffshire Gloss., Crom, to 
double, to crook, .as ‘ the tinker crommt up ’s leg’. 

Hence Oru’mmet, crum’t, crommt ppl. a. Sc. 
[G. gekriimmt], crooked, crooked-horned. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 51 (Jam.) Spying an unco 
crummet beast. i 8(56 Gregor Banffshire Gloss,, Crommt, 
crooked ; [also] same as crummie. 

t Cru'mblable, <2. Obs. rare. [f. Crumble 27. 

-b-ABLE.] =!S CbUMMABLE, q.V. 

Crumblo (krzi-mb’!), sb. rare. Also 6 crom- 
ble. [In sense 1, app. dim. of crumb i cf. Du. 
kruimel, LG. krdmel, MG. kriimel {i—'^krumila), 
small crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. sb. from 
Crumble v.} 

1 . A small or tiny crumb of anything friable; a 
particle of dust, etc. or 

X577 Googe Hereshaclis Husb. iii. (1586) 146 b, They 
so shake the milke, as they sever the thinnest parte of it 
from the thicke, which at the first gather together in little 
crombles. 1646 J. Maine Sermon (1647) ^9 This diversity 
of Tongues at first broke the world into the severall crum- 
bles and portions of men. 1704 in Phil. Trans, XXV, 
1552 The Powder or Crumbles of ’em is what we call Bik- 
stone. 1820 Clare Poems, Rural Life (1821) 43 Thou shalt 
eat of the crumbles of bread to thy fill. 

2 , Crumbling substance ; anything of crirmbling 
consistency; fine debris. 

i860 Hawthorne Faun (1879) II. xx, 203 She had 
trodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes. 1883 JkI'- 
feries Story of my Heart i, 5 The crumble of dry chalky 
earth I took up and let fall through my fingers. 

Crumble (knp'mbi), v. Forms : a. 5 kremele, 
6 orymble, 6~8 cHmble; 0. 6 cromble, croom- 
ble, 6- crumble. ' [The current form crumble is 
known only from late in the i6th c. ; being evi- 
dently an assimilation 16 crumb, crumbly, etc. of 
the earlier crymble, crimhle, the type being an OE. 
*'cry7nelen(i-x*krumUbn\i.Cru7m CTumh i cf. prec. 
So Du, kruimclen, G, kmineln, LG, kromeht to 
crumble.] 


1. trans. To break down into small crumbs '; ito 
reduce to crumbs or small fragments. 

4 1420 Liber Coeorum (18621 36 Kremelyd sewet of schepd 
1570 Levins 132/2 To crimble, commitmere. 1577 

Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 118 Commanded him tb 
crimble or soke it. ^ 1641 J. Jackson Trtze Evang. T, 1. 7 
Bread must be distributed, not crumbled. 1796 Mrsv 
Glasse Cookery xiv. 214 You may crumble white bread 
instead of biscuit. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. i. 8 
Moisture softens and crumbles the shale, 
b. To strew or scatter as crumbs. 

XS47 Boorde Health cvi. 40 b, Crymble them into 
a pynt of read wyne, 1803 Jrnl. Excurs. Swiss Land- 
scapes, "Whxlet cabins, single or in clusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

1632 G. Herbert Church Porch xii, G crumble not away 
thy souls fair heap. 1667 Poole Dial. be:w. Protest, <5* 
Pafist (1735) 81 You are crumbled into a thousand Sects. 
1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 1842 1. 240 To avoid 
frittering and crumbling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. ii. (1871) 75 Sufficient , .to crumble the mythical 
theory of miracles into the dust. 

2. ifztr. To fall asunder in small crambs or par- 
ticles; to become pulverized. 

1577-87 Hounshed Chron. III. 1137/2 Bulworks, whereof 
the filling, .did crimble awaie. 1377 b. Googe Hereshaclis 
Hush. i. (1586) 32 The bread is very drye, and croombleth 
lyke Sand or Ashes, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm, (1(532) 14 
Shall it not break© and crimble betweene your fingers? 1697 
Evelyn Numism. Introd. 2 Marbles with their deepest in- 
scriptions crumble away. 1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 
256 Their [stones’] edges crimble off. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) 1. 224 The earth crumbled under our horses’ feet. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. xix. (ed. 5) 358 Ready to crumble 
at a touch. 

fig. 1642 Fuller Holy Pz^of St v. xi. 404 They [the 
Donatists] crumbled into severall divisions amongst them- 
selves. 1868 Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 120 His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled i,kr»*mb’ld), pfl. a. ff. prec. -b 
-RD L] Reduced to minute crumbs or fragments ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

4 1420 [see Crumble v. i]. 1667 Milton F. L. vii. 468 The 
crumbled earth. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 156 
Four circular mounds, .of the crumbled lime-.stones. 

Crumblemeut (kw-mblment). rare. [f. as 
prec. T -MENT.] Crumbling, crumbled condition. 

18-8 Browning Ring Bk. 1. 676, 1. .turned it over, and 
recognised, For all the crumblement, this abacus. 

Crumblet, crumlet (kr2?’mlet). rare. [f. 
Crumb sb. r -let.] A little crumb. 

1600 C. Butler Pern, Mon. {1634)49 Small crumlets of wax 
. .fallen from the broken Combs. X830 Jenner To a Robin, 
My board shall plenteously be spread With crumblets of the 
nicest bread. 

Cru-mbllness. [f. Crumbly f- ness.] The 
quality of being crumbly. 

1807 Southey Espriellds Lett II. 70 The dust, and the 
crumbliness of age. 

Crumbling (kr»*mbliq),z?/>/. [-IN(3-1.] 

1. The action of the verb Crumble, 

a x 65§ V iNES Lords Supp, {1677 > 292, 1 naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into crumbs, x8io Kehanta 

II. XV, He heard the crumbling of the pile, 

2. concr. {pL) Crumbled particles, debris. 

x66o Burney KebS. Awpoj^ {1661) 96 That Royal David .. 
gathers up the Grumblings of it. *863 Swinburne A ialanta 
2231 As light dust and crumblings from mine urn. 

Cru*mbling, ppk a. [-in<j^.] That crum- 
bles ; breaking into small particles. 

1377 B. Googe HereshacKs Husb. n. (1586’' 86 b, [That the 
ground] may be mellowed and made crumbling. 1697 Dry- 
den Yirg. Georg, i, 139 The crumbling Clods. 171^ Gray 
Tml. of Tour 5 Oct., A mass of crumbling slate. i86x 
Hughes Tom Brenon at Oxf. i. {1889) 6 A venerable old 
front of crumbling stone fronting the street. 

Crumbly (kr^-mbli), Forms: 6 cromely, 
7 cruinly, 8 crumb ley, 7- crumbly. [The 
id-i/th c, forms imply formation 
from Crumb jA + -LY l ; later pronunciation asso- 
ciates it with Cbumble 97. and -y.] fa. Crumb- 
like ; in crumbs, b. That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; friable. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb, § 100 It wyll ,. waxe whyte, and. 
cromely lyke a pomis. 1616 Surfl. & Markh, Country 
Fanne ym If they find not the earth of their new lodging so 
light and crumly. 1764 Hai^ley in Phil. Trans. LlW 7 
The pitch . . was crumbly and soft . x86o Hawthorne M arb, 
Fami iii, Hewn . . out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 
Crumby vkra? 'mi), Yt, [f. Crumb sb. + -y. The 
earlier spelling was Crummy, which is retained in 
some senses.] 

1. Of the nature of crumb : see Crummy 2. 

1767 Byrofis Voy, 134 [Bread fruit] when gatliered green, 

and roasted., has its inside soft, tender, white, and cruniby,' 
like bread, 

2. Full of crumbs; strewed with crumbs. 

X731 Bailey, voL II, Crurntny. 1739 Walpole Let, to R.. 
West 20 July, Round a littered table, in a crumby room. 
1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls (1876) 153 Table cloths left 
.. dragging and crumby. 

Crumme, obs. form of Crumb. 
tCrU'meual. Obs. 7'are. [f. L. crtimena 
purse.] Used by Spenser and by Henry More, 
app. in sense * purse ^ or * pouch \ 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept, iio The fat oxe, that wont' 
ligge in the stall, Is now fast stalled in her [ = their] crumen- 
alL 1647 H; More Song of Soul i. in. xix, Thus cram they 
their wide-gaping CrumenalU 
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GiMitn.e*3iically, adv. hmmrmis nonce-wd [f. 
'L. crtimena purse.] In relation to the purse. 

iSaS Coleridge Lett., Cmvers. etc. II. xl. 178 A Worlc 
in which I am greatly interested^ morally and crumenically* 
Cramlet : see Crumblet. 

, Cimmma'ble (krt^-mabl), a. rare. [f. crum, 
+ -ABLE.] That can be crumbled; 

friable. 

2612 COTGR., Crummahle, crumhlable. [Hence 

in Todd 1818, and in mod. Diets.] 

Grummet,///, a. Sc. : see Crumb v,^ 
;Crummie, crummy (kr2?*mi),r<5. {a.) .S’tr.and 
narih. Also 8 cromie. [f. crum. Crumb a. 
crooked + -?i? = -Y4dim. and denominative, as in 
blacky^ brownie, cowdie, doddie, etc.] 

A. sh. 1. A cow with / crumpled* or crooked 
horns ; often a kind of proper name for any cow. 

fjZA Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. {1733) I, m My Cromie is a 
mseful cow. ^1774 Fergusson Drink Eclogne Poems 
(1845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jenny’s hand will crune. 
2824 ’S^corrt Redgauntlei'L^i. ii, The cnimmie drank without 
sitting down. ^ 1876 D. Gorrie Swm/r. in Orkneys I. 39 Old 
men leading highboned crummies equally grave. 

2. A staff with a crooked head. 

2808-25 J AMiESON, Crummie-staff, emmmie’ stick. 2832- 53 
JFMstle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. n. iii The carlins coost their 
crummies til’t, Sae vauntingly they vapour’d. 

B. adj. Having crooked or crumpled horns. 

2878 Cwnbrld. Glcss., Crummy, cnmi-hordt, [having] 

horns turned towards the eyes. 

€ni*mmOClr. Sc. [f. as prec., with dim. suffix 
-OCK ; perh. after Gael. erSmag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of erSm crooked, bent.] ~ prec. (in 
both senses), 

2725 Ramsay Gent. Shep, it. i. 4 And sauld your crummock 
and her bassand quey. 2790 Burns Tam d Shmter 161 
Wither’d beldams. .Lowping an' flinging on a crummock. 

Crummy (kr^ mi), a. [f. Cjnim, Crumb sb. + -Y. 
Cf. also Crumby.] 
fl. Crumbly, friable. Obs. 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 69 [The Adder] loueth. .to eate 
crummie and dry earth. 2622 Cotgr., Court en paste, short, 
crummie . , ill cleauing toget her. 2725 Bradley Fam, Diet. 
s.v. IVaters, A quantity of crummy Earth. 

2. Like or of the nature of the crumb of bread, 
as distinguished from the crust. 

1579 J* Jones Preserzf. Bodie Soule i. xiv. 26 Breade. . 
neyther to crustie nor to crummie. 2707 Curios, in Husb. 
4* Gard. 255 The crummy part of a hot Loaf. 2844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. viii, A slack-baked, crummy quartern [loaij. 

slang. Plump, full-figured: usually said of 
women. Also b. Comely, pretty, e. Having 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

1718 Motteux Qitix. I. III. vi, A well-truss'd, round, 
crummy, strapping Wench. 2748 Dyche Diet., Crummy, 
full of crumb; also fat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 276S Buys 
Terms of Art, Crummy (Figuratively), plump or fleshy. 
‘A Crunimy Lass’. 2827 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 
Administ. (1837) 1 . 40 We would.. much rather find the 
whole House [of Lords] in rich, crummy widows, than let 
them meddle with our bread. 2862 H. Kingsley Hillyars 
Sf Bitrtons ‘You’re crummy. .But you ain’t what 

I’d call fat.' 2877 N. fV, Line. Gloss., Crmmny, fat, in good 
condition. 

1 4. Obs. spelling of Crumby 2. 
t Cntmp, and Obs. Also 7 cromp. 
[OE. crump =* OHG. chrumph, MHG. krumpf, 
a by-form, prob. intensive, of OE, crumb, 0}:lQc. 
chrumb {see, Crumb a.), which has largely sup- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the ME. period, 
and it is possible that the i6th c. crump resulted 
from analysis of crump-back, crump-footed, etc., 
vfhexe cmwiped, crumpt,vfz.s in earlier use. For 
the etymological affinities of the group see Note to 
Cramp r^.]] 

A, adj. 1, Crooked : said chiefly of the body 
or limbs from deformity, old age, or disease. 

^ a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1411 Obunca crump, c 2050 O. E. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 459 Obunca crump. 2591 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 21 2 All tho.se steep mountains. .Under 
first Waters their crump shoulders hid. 2652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 186 Crornp shoulders. 2656 W. D. tr. Com- 
eniud Gate Lat. Uni. f 287 A crump-back, swoln throat, 
and any bunch whatsoever, cans deformitie. 2719 D’Urfey 
Pills L 34 Bowing low with her back-bone crump. 

2. Comb., as crump-back sb., a hunch-back, a 
crook-back ; crump-backed, -footed, -shouldered, etc. 

[Cf. Ger. combinations in kmemm-, as krummfiisz, knim- 
filszig, Du. krojH-, as krom-voet, krom-voetigh (Kilian).} 
2542 Erasm. Apoph. 223 a, Croumpe shouldreed, 

shorte necked. 2599 Withals Diet. 96/1 Crumpe-footed, 
loripes. ax66x Holyday Juvenal tx.. 191 Ne’re contract 
With one throat-.swoln, gor-bellied, or crump-back’d. 1662 
Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min. 153 It helps crurap-back.s. 
2715 tr. Ctess D*A unoy’s Wks. 370 She was Hunch-back’d 
and Crump-shoulder d both before and behind. 2783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. s.v. Back, Crump backed, gibbosus, 
kumeris inc7trzms. 

B, sb. 1. A hunch or hump on the back. rare. 

2659 Torriano, Scr£g7io, a bunch, a crump, a knob upon 

ones back 

2. A crooked person, a hunch-back. 

2698 Vanbrugh AEsop 11. i, Esop..tbat piece of defor- 
mity 1 that monster ! that crump 1 Ibid. in. i, If I stand 
to hear thi.s crump preach a little longer, I shall be fool 
enough perhaps to* be bubbled out of my livelihood. 2729 


P’Urfey Pills 1 . 78 Tho’ the Crump too that Season, Got 
Bruges and Ghent by Treason. 1 1765 Flloyd Tariarian 
7 '. (1785) 43/2'Nobioud..put only one of the crumps into 
his sack. 

CnOLlup (kr»rap), <r.2 Sc. and fwrik. [A parallel 
form of Crimp a. i ; having app. associations with 
Crump 2^.2, and with CRUjvfPLE. Cf. Cramp r^.^] 
Brittle or fidable under the teeth, easily * crumped ’. 

1787 Burns Holy Fair vii, And farls bak’d wi’ butter, 
Fu’ crump that day. 2822 Willan IV. Riding Gloss. (E. 
D. S.t Crun^, crimp, hard, brittle, crumbling, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Crump, crumpy . . easily breaking 
under the teeth. 2878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Crump, brittle ; 
crumbling. 

t Crump, sb.^ Obs. A variant of Cramp 

r 2460 Taioneley Myst. 308 There I stode on my stumpe I 
stakerd that stownde : There chachid I the crumpe, yet 
helde I my grounde Halfe nome. 

t Crump, sk'’^ Obs. [Cf. Crimp j^.i] 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Crump, one that belp.s 
Sollicitons to Affidavit men, and Swearers, and Bail, who 
for a small Sum will be Bound or Swear for any Body. 2725 
in New Cant. Diet. 

Crump, sb.^ dial or colloq. [f. . Crump 2^.2 5.] 
A hard hit, given with brisk or abrupt effect. 

28so-<5o [In use at Cricket], 2879 Jamieson's Diet. , Crump, 
a smart blow, Clydesdale. 2891 Farmer Slang Diet., Cntmp 
(Winchester College), a hard hit; a fall. 

t Crump, V. i Obs. [f. Crump a. or its source : 
see Crimp 2/.! and Cramp Cf. also G. dial. 
krummen, hmmpen, Du. krommen, to become 
crooked, to crook, kritmpfen to shrivel, shrink up, 
which are similarly related to G. kmmm, krumpf 
adj. Also the transitive kruftimen, kriimpen, 
krumpf en: see Grimm.] 

1. intr. To draw itself into a curve, curl, curl np. 

c 1325 Poetn Times Eduf. IP. xt$ in Pol. Songs (Camden) 

329 Summe bereth croune of acolite for the crum;^onde crok. 
2605 B. JoNSON Volpone v. ii. But your Clarisslmo, old 
round -backe, he Will crumpe you [=^<3 or for you}, like a 
hog-louse, with the touch. 

2. trans. (and re/l*) To bend (a thing) into a 
cun^e, crook, curl up. 

1480 [see Crumped]. 

2^43 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLII. 535 He turns his 
Tail to the Wall, and, extending his hind Legs asunder, 
crump.s himself up. 2818 Keats Extracts from Opera, A 
careless nur.se. .May have crumpt up a pair of Dian’s legs, 
And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck, 

?To ruffle, disturb. 

2656 Heyhn Sxirv. France 158 Who being so often 
troubled and crumped by them have little cause to afford 
them a liking. 

Crnmp (kr27mp), 2^.2 [A word imitating the 
sound made in eating moderately firm and ‘ snort ’ 
substances, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, gi*eater firmness and less brittleness being 
implied than in the use of crunch or crush. 
There is possibly some association with Crump 
; cf. also Crumple v. 6 .] trans. and intr. 

1. To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound ; applied esp. to horses or pigs when feeding. 

2646 H. More Pref Verses in J. Halls Poems, A Pig, 
that roots In Jury-land or crumps Arabick roots. 2760 Miss 
Talbot in Lett, w. Miss Ca'rter (xZoZ) 484 Two j^ears ago 
I could as easily have eat an Elephant as a sea biscuit, which 

1 now crump again very comfortably, a 2825 Forby, Crump, 
to eat anything brittle or crimp. 2827 Clare Shepk. Cal. 
Aug. 74 The restless hogs will. . crump adown the mellow 
and the green. [1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Crump, the sound of 
horse.s’ teeth when eating,] 

2. Applied to the sound made by the feet in 
crushing slightly frozen snow ; and to the action 
which produces it. Cf, Crumple 2^. 6. 

2789 D. Tihsvosfm Seasons 233 (Jam.) To the pliant foot 
..the gras.sy path crumps sonorous* Ibid. 151 Close upon 
her snow-cap’d haunt.. watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. 2820 Clare Poems Rural 
Life, Addr. to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes. 

3. To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect. 

[There i.s a certain analogy of manner between this and 

the prec. senses.] 

2850-60 [In use at Cricket]. 1879 Jamieson's Diet., 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as ‘he’s crumpit my croun 
wi’ his stick 2889 Boy's Own Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see The way well pitched up balls to crump. 1892 Sat. Re^t. 

2 Jan. 12/2 We could slog to squai-e-leg, or crump to the off. 

Criimp-back : see Crump a.‘- 
t Crumped, crumpt, ppl. a. Obs, [app. f. 
Crump Curved, crooked. 

2480 Caxton Oviels Met. xi, xviii, A fowle..that hath a 
crumped bill. 1600 Heywood Edw. IV, n. v. iii, Richard, 
i’ll sit upon thy crumped shoulder. 2659 Torriano Ital. 
Did., ScrignMo, crumpt, or hunch-backt as a Camel. 
Comb, Crumpt-shonldered, round-shouldered. 
2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 667 A sonne, who was 
crumpt-shouldred and bunch-backed. 

Crumper, sh. dial, or colloq • [f. Crump z-l 
A * whopper’, * whacker*, ‘thumper’; also a 
* thumping * lie, a ‘ cracker’. 

2855 E. Waugh Birtle Cartels 71 , Lane. Life fiSsy) 24 
There’s some crumpets ampou th’ lot. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Asph. ix. roi You tpld roe your father was a grocer in 
Oxford Street. Was not that what school-boys call a 
‘cnimper? 

Crumpet (kr^-mpM)- Also 7 -it. [Not known 
till late in 17th c. ; Wyclif has however crompid 


cake as a rendering of lagammi, which may be the 
antecedent of the name : 

238a Wyclif Ex, xxix. 23 A cake of aloof, a crusted cake 
spreynde with oyle, a crompid cake, of the kepe of therf 
looues [2388 a tender cake of loof, spreynde with oile, 
paast sodun in watirand after fried in oile, of the panyer of 
therf looues ; Vulgate tortainque pants unius, crustulam 
couspersam oleo ; lagdnum de canistro azymortim}. 

Cmmpid here app. means ‘ curled up, bent into a curve ' 
(see Crump 3/.*, Grumped) as is usual with thin cakes baked 
on a griddle or iron plate ; cf. Cruller. The crumpet is not 
necessarily the same now as when it was first so called.] 

1 1- A thin griddle cake : in quets. made of buck- 
wheat meal. Obs. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. (1693) 220 They make 
Cakes of it [Buck Wheat], .as they do Oat-cakes, and call 
it Crumpit. 2830 Withering’sTrit* Plants led. 7) II, 449 
foain,. It [buck- wheat meal].. is made into thin cakes in 
Shropshire and other parts of England, called cnimpits. 
[Not in Miss '^2xk&Qv!% Shropshire Word-bk. xZqqil 

2. A soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, 
and barm or baking-powder, mixed into batter, 
and baked on an iron plate. {Royal Baker, 

1769 Mrs Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. To make 

Tea Crumpets. Beat two eggs very well, put to them a quait 
of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful of barm ; beat 
in as much fine flour as will make them rather thicker than 
a common batter. 1827 Hone Every day Bk. II. 1353 
The ba.sket and bell pass, .with muffins and crumpets. 2855 
Trollope Warden viii, There was dry toast and buttered 
toast, muffins and crumpets. 

atirib. 1825 Hood Ode to Gt. Unhimvn, This is dimpled. 
Like a pale crumpet face, or that is pimpled. 

3 . dial. = Ckumpling sk 2, Grumpy sb. 
Cru'iupiiLess, dial [f. Grumpy (tj:, -h-Riss.] 

The quality of being cnimpy. 

1832 J. Wilson Nodes \x. in Blackw. Mag. Feb. 259 On 
her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair farl. 

Crumple, sk In 7 eromple. [Cf. G. krum- 
pel, hiimpel in same sense, f. krumm, krumb, 
krump crooked ; also Crumple v.] ^ A crushed 
fold or wrinkle produced by compression. 

2607 Dekker IVestw. Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 293 My forehead 
has more cromples then the back part of a counsellors 
gowne. 2773 Gentl. Mag. ykiLlil. The be.st rnethod 
of taking out the creases and crur^les .. without 
damaging the drawing or colours. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxi. 149 An ice-fall, on one side of which I found large 
crumples produced by the pressure. 

t Crumple, a. Obs. [f. Crumple vi\ « 
Crumpled: chiefly in comb., as crumple-hormd 
adj.; cmmple-back crook-back. 

2523 Act. 14-5 Hen. VIII, c. 2 White brode wollen clothes 
with crumpil listes. 2685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. v. 275 
White Crumple- horned Cows. 1842 S. C. Hall Ireland 
II. 395 The long-horned, or crumple -horned. 1852 S. 
Judd Margaret ii. i. (2871) 178 She had shown partiality to 
the crumpleback, Job. 

Crumple (kr»*mp’l), v. Also 4-6 eromple, 
“Pylj -pull. [In form, a dim. and iterative of 
Crump for the affinities of which see Note to 
Cramp sb.^ As OE. y frequently gave later u, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crymple, crimple ; but the historical evidence does 
not favour this. 

_ Found first in pa. pple, which might belong either to an 
intr. or trans, vb. (cf. withered, faded)', see Crumpled.] 

1. intr. To become incurved or crushed together; 
to contract and shrivel up; to become creased or 
wrinkled by being crushed together. 

2528 Paynel Regim. C iij, Tocrompull together 

like parchenient cast in the fire. 2577 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. H. in Hoiinshedl.ii, 13 It [aqua vitm] keepeth and 
preserueth the veines from crumpling. 2633 T. James Voy. 
63 The snow . . crtimijles and so runnes vpon it selfe, 
that in a few houres it will be fine or sixe foote thicke. 
2682 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 193 Hence it is that men 
crumple so in persecution. 2855 Trollope Warden vi, 
How. . the muslin fluttered and crumpled before Eleanor 
and another nymph were duly seated at the piano. 

2. trans. To crook, bend together, contort ; in 
mod. use, esp. by crushing. 

2623 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fort. n. iii, He would 
have crumpled, curled, and shrunk [v. r. struck] liim.selfe 
out of the shape of man. 2625 Crooke Body of Mart 268 
He sitteth in the wombe crumpled, contracted or bent 
round. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. in. 82/r The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked..did stii-re his 
legges, and writhe and crumple his body. 2880 A. R. 
Wallace IsL Life\\. 86 The effect, .is to crumple the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted masses. 

3. To crush into ijTcgular creases ; to ruffle. 

2632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, Plague on 

him ! how he has crumpled our bands ! ^ 2722 Addison 
Sped. No. 130 F 2 Sir Roger .. exposing his palm .. they 
crumpled it into all shapes and diligently scanned every 
wrinkle. 2825 tr. De Genlis' Mem.i. 175 He. .crumpled 
my gowns, and even tore them. 2838 Lytton Alice 1. xii, 
* Don’t crumple that scarf, Jane 

4. To wrinkle the smooth surface of; to corru- 
gate, to crinkle. 

2858 O. W. Holmes ^«jf. Brcakf-t. lx. (1883) 179 , 1 could 
see her. .crumpling the water before her, weather-beaten, 
barnacled, x^o Maury Fhys. Geog. Sea ix. § 445 The 
Sunbeam has power to wrinkle and crumple the surface of 
the sea by alternate expansion and contraction of its 
waters. 

5. To crush (together) in an irregularly folded 
state. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 479 Huddled up, and as it 
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were crouded and crumpled together. s86a Sala 
S0US 1. xii. 307 She crumpled the cheque in her handg and 
walked to the door. 

b. To crumple up : to sbrivel tip by compression ; 
to crush together ia a contracted or compressed 
state. 

1577 HereshacUs Hnsh, iv. (1586) 185 The little 

Worrae, or Grubbe. .Heth crumpled up in the Coame. i6oa 
lAhXstcm Antonia's Rev. i, v. Are thy moyst entrals 
crumpled up with griefe Of parching mischiefs ? & s68a Sir 
T. Browne Scrif>t. Tracts 34 Our Rose of Jericho 

. .though crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in water, 
will swell and display its parts. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf, x. (1889) 91 He saw Drysdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

C. inlr. (for r^,). 

1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 90/2 Years crumple up into nothing, 
or extend to vast duration, 

6 . Applied to the action and accompanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderately 
brittle ; said also intr. of the things so crushed. 
Cf. Cbump 

i86x Woods Pr, of Wales in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple under your feet. 1868 Haw- 
thorne Amer. Note~Bks. (1879) I. 92 Fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath j the footsteps crumple them in walk- 
ing. 

Crumpled (krz^-mpTd), ppL a. [In form, f. 
Crumple v. + -ed ; but found much earlier than 
any finite part of the verb.] 

1 Bent together by compression, incurved, 
crooked (esp. of parts of the body bent by mal- 
formation or disease). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8087 (Cott.) Crumpled knes [T. crompled 
knees] and bjce on bak. c 2440 Bone Flor. 1979 In the 
palsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therto. 16^7 H. More Song 0/ South in. 1, For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upstraight. 

2 . Bent spirally, curled. Hence Crumpled- 
born a. 

X4.. Prose Legends \n Anglia Ylll. i'iS Also seint Paul 
seip not in crumpled iWyclif i Tvn. ii. g writhen] lokkys 
or golde. 1383 Stanyhurst ASneis h. (Arb.) 50 Their 
tayls with croompled knot twisting. ’lax’jS'O Nursery 
rime * House that Jack BuiU\ This is the Cow with 
the crumpled Horn, that tossed the Dog. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4)11. 8 q Horns short and gen- 
erally curled, or what some call crumpled horn. 1886 
W. G. Wood-Martin, Lake Dwelling h^el. 1. iv. 77 Speci- 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds .. the straight- 
horn., the crumpled-horn, .the short-horn.. the hornless. 

3 . Crushed into creases and folds ; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness, a. Applied 
to a wrinkled, creased, or ‘ tumbled’ condition of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

*538 CovERDALB Job vit. 5 My skynne ts wythered and 
crompled together. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1729V203 Break, 
and pull off all crumpld dry’d Leaves. x66. Pepys Diary 
(1879), *79 Finding the cloth laid, and much crumpled 

..1 grew angry, 1877 W. Thomson Voy, Challenger I.iii. 
iga The .strong brass cylinder, .was found collap.sed and 
crumpled like a piece of paper. 1888 Anna K. Behind 

Closed Doors iiyMxs. A. took a small and crumpled note out 
of her pocket. 

b. Applied to strata crushed into folds by lateral 
pressure; contorted. 

1854 Hooker Himal. ymls. I. xi. 251 Granite appeared 
in large veins in the crumpled gneiss. i86a Dana Man, 
GeoL 650 Crumpled or folded beds of clay. 

4 . Wrinkled, marked with lines and furrows, 
such as are caused by compression. 

XS77 Googe HereshacRs Hush, n. (1586) 56 The second 
sort with the croompled leafe. 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxix. 
4X Medesweete . . hath leaues . . crompled, and wiinckled. 
x688 R, Holme Armoury ii. 64/2 The Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, I, i. 
400 The trembling poppies shed, .their crumpled leaves, 

b. Of hair. (Cf. Crumpling vbl, sb.) 

x87a Miss Thackeray Old Kensington ii. (ed. 2) 7 Dolly’s 
. .crumpled bronze hair, 

Cru mpledness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being crumpled, crumpled condition, 

1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 150 If. .this compressure of the 
fleece produces that kind of crumpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in English wool. 

€rti*mpler. [f. Crumple v , + -er ^.] 

1 . One who crumples. 

x84gi Blaxhw, Mag, LXVI. 595 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires. 

2 . A cravat, dial, 

1869 Blackmore Loma D. iii. (ed. 12) 12 If I see a boy 
make todo about the fit of his crumpler. 

3 . A fall by which man and horse are doubled up. 

1883 E. PENNELL-ELMHiRSTC?'<rn!wX<?fm/i?rjF^3 Aloaded 

shoulder [in a horse] means a crumpler over timber. 1887 
H. Smart Cleverly won iii. 20 The mare . . would be more 
frightened by a crumpler than you would. iSgx Temple Bar 
Mag, Jan, 30 The brute broke away with me and came no 
end of a crumpler over a wire fence. 

tCwniplillg, jAandtj;. Obs. \(Zl G, kriimm- 
ling^ dial, krumling, krumpUng. crooked stick, 
crooked man, etc. : see Crumb a,, Crump a. But in 
the sb. sense 2 , the word appears to be immediately 
associated with crumple vb. or sb,] 

A. sb. 1 . A crooked, or deformed person. 

<xx 825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ Crumpling a diminutive 
and deformed person. 

2 . A small dwarfed and shrivelled apple, cucum- 
ber, etc. : see quots. 


x 558 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 268 Putting each sort in a 
basket apart : I speak not here of the sraaUe.st, and the 
crumplings. 1603 — De la Quint. Compl. Card. Diet., 
Crttmpiingf or Guerkins are small Cucumbers to pickle, 
called in French Comickons. a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. 
Crew, Crumplings, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but .sweetest. X710 Brit, Apollo III. 3/1 Ginger-Bread 
Babies and Crumplins. <218*3 Forby Voc, E, Angha, 
Crumpiin, a diminutive and mis-shapen apple. 1888 W. 
Somerset Word-bk,, Crumpling, an apple which does not 
mature, but which shrivels on the tree. 

B. adj. ? Crooked, shrivelled, deformed. 

1666 J. Smith Old Agetj.iS2)ds^ The locust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creature.s. 
*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 595 A little old crumpling 
fellow who made his fires was the best companion he had. 

Crumpling (krjt?-mpliq), vbl. sb. [-iNoi.] The 
action of the verb Crumple ; a crumpled condition. 
Also attrib., as crumpling irons. 

1853 Thackeray Newcomes I. 233 In Miss^ Ethel's black 
hair there was a slight natural ripple.. [which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
irons. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 650 The folding or crumpling 
of the clayey layer subjected to the pressure. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med, (1880) 209 Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Crumply (kit> mpli). a. [f. Crumple v. +-‘Y'^ : 
cf. dial. G. k7'umplig, krumpelicht.^ Full of 
cnimples or wrinkles. 

1847-78 Hai liwell, Crumpiy, wrinkled. Devon. 1869 
Lotisdale Gloss., Crumpiy, wrinkled. 

Crumponde: see Crump 
Crumpy, sb. dial, [f. Crump or sh^ -i- -y 4 
dim. and denominative ] Crumpling sb. 2 . 

1877 Holderness Gloss., Crumpy, a small irregularly 
shaped apple. 

Cru'ixipyy Cl* dial, [f. Crump al^ + “V^-] ** 
Crump a.^ i see quots. 

x8o8-^5 Jamieson, Crump, crumpie. atBz$ Forby Voc, 
E. Anglia, Crump, Crumpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under the teeth. 1877 Holdemeis Gloss., Crumpy, 
crisp; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaf. 1877 N. W. Line, 
Gloss,, Crumpy, crisp ; said of bread or pastry. 

t Cru'mster, cromster. Obs. Alsocromp- 
ster. [f. Hu. krom crooked : cf. Du. kromsteve 
*■ genus navis ’ (Kilian), f. krom + sieve prow.] A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

1396 Raleigh Discov, Gviana 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buylt, and furnished vpon the riuer. — hwent. 
Shipping 28, 200 saile of Crumsters, or hoyes pf Newcastle, 
which each of them will beare six Demiculverins, and foure 
Sakers. tSoo Carew MSS. (1869)375 Certain ships called 
‘ crompsters ' . .with other barks and barges. 

CmnclL (kr»nj), V. [A recent variation of 
crunchy Craunch, perhaps intended to express a 
more subdued and less olitrusive sound, perh. 
influenced by association with crush, munchi\ 

1 . irans. To crush with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise, 

1814 SuPPl, Grosds Provinc. Gloss., Cruneh, Cronch, and 
Cranek, to crush an apple, etc. in the^ mouth. Norik. 
183a W. Irving Alhambra II. 201 ‘While I was quietly 
crunching my crust.’_ 1839 Kingsley 1. 202 A 

herd of swine crunching acorns, 

b. intr. or ahsol. 

18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, Their white tusks crunch'd 
o’er the whiter skull. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL II. x. loi 
Our appetites were good ; and . . we crunched away right 
merrily, 

2 . irans. To crush or grind under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. 

X849 C. Bronte Shirley ii. 24 A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching a stony road. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1069/1 You 
crunch little heaps of salt at every step, 
b. mtr, or alml. C, inir. for rejl. 

x8ox Southey Thalaia vni. xxii. No sound but the wild, 
wild wind, And the snow crunching under his feet 1 x88o 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 452 The animal’s hoofs crunch on the 
stones and gravel, 

3 . intr. To advance, or make onis way, with 
crunching. 

X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her way through the ice, 1836 — 
Arct, Expl. I. iv. 38 Our brig went crunching through all 
this jewelry. x8^ Lowell Fireside Trav. 109 As we 
crunched and crawled up the long gravelly hills. 

Hence Crunched ppl. a.. Crunching vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a, 

1840 Lytton Pilgr. of Rhine xix, 'The crunched houghs . . 
that strewed the soil. 1848 0 . Bronte y. Eyre xviii. (D.), 
A crunching of wheels, .became audible on the wet gravel. 
X890 Century Mag. Apr. 916/2 Passing a rim of crunching 
cinder. 

CrTl 3 lcli, jA [f. prec.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of crunching. 

1836 Marryat Midfh. Easy xviL 56 If you will not take 
us, the sharks .shall — is but a crunch, and all is over. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxvU. 361 Listening to the half-yield- 
ing crunch of the ice beneath. 1867 Baker Nile Trihut. ii, 
The hippo, .caught him in its mouth and killed him by one 
crunch. 

2 . pi. Small pieces resulting from crunching, rare. 

1833 Morn Mansie Waiich xxiii, (1849) *81 [He] had his 

pipe smashed to crunches. 

Crime, var, of Croon ; obs. f. Crown. 

t CrtLuk, V. Also 6-7 C2ninck(e. Obs. or dial. 
[Cf. Icel, krtlnka to croak (as a raven).] hitr. Of 
some birds : To utter a hoarse harsh cry. 

1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Gruo. . to crunke like a crane. 


1383 Stanyhurst ASneis iv. (Arb.) xix The skrich howle 
Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and cruncketh in howling. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, To Cruncke or Crunckle like a 
Crane. 

Cruuk, sb. dial. [f. prec. : cf. Icel. krdnk the 
raven’s ciy.] A hoarse harsh cry ; a croak. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Crunk, the hoarse cry or 
croak of the raven or carrion crow. 

Cmilkle (kr»*qk‘l), v.^ Chiefly north, dial. 
In 4crouiikil, 6 croncl0,-kel. [A parallel form 
to (Crinkle, perh. going^ back to the ablaut-stem 
crwic- of crinc-an (see Crank perh. a later 
analogical formation : cf. cHmple, crumple To 
wrinkle, rumple, crinkle. a. irans. Hence 
Crunkled ppl. a. 

<rx4oo Rowland ^ O. 1252 Thi vesage es crounkilde 8c 
waxen olde. 1346 Phaer Bk, Childr. 11553) Tib, The 
musherom. .called. .Jewes eares for it is. .croncled and flat, 
much like an eare). 1578 'L'i'tis.Dodoens iv. Iviii. 519 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkekd about the edges. 1788 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Crunkie, to tumble or rumple, as 
linen or other cloaths. i8c4 Tarras Poems 46 ( Jam.) Wi’ 
crunkl’t brow, he aft wad think Upo’ his barkin fae.s. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Crunkie or Crinkle, to rumple or crimp, 
b. mtr. 

1826 J. Nihso^ Noct. Atrhr. Wks. I. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of. .a volume crunkling on my knee. 

t Crunkie, vA Obs. [A diminutive of 
Crunk v.] To cry like a crane. 

x6ii CoTGR., GruXr, to crunkie, or creake, like a Crane. 
1617 [see Crunk]. 

Cruuode (krwm^ttd). Geom. [Irreg. f. L. 
cross T Node.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself ; a node with two real tangents. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 22 In the first case 
the tangents are both real, .such a point is termed a 
Hence Cmnodal a., having a c unode. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubiesmay 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 
Crunt (kr27nt). Sc. dial. [Cf. Crump.] ‘ A blow 
on the head with a cudgel’ (Jam.). 

X785 Burns To W. Simpson xxv, An’ monie a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi’ hea ty crunt. 1819 Si. Patrick I. 166 (Jam) 
Though I got a fell crunt ahint the haffit. 

II Cruor (krw'^r). Ihys. and Med. [L. C 7 -uor 
blood (when out of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot ; gore. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Cruor, blood dropping out of a 
wound. 1703 Greenhill of Embalming 3 (T.) Any 
oflfensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 J. Wilkinson 
Swedenborg's Anifn, Kingd. I. ix. 266 The chyle clogged 
with cruor, 

Cruoriu (kr«-6rin). Ckem. [f. prec. + -IN.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; now 
called haemoglobin. 

1840 Baly tr. Mailers Physiol, (ed. 2) I. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is reddened less strongly by exposure to air. 1871 
tr. Schellen's Specir. Anal, 140 By the action of an acid on 
blood the cruorin is converted into haematin. 

Crup, a. dial. [?var. of Crump: cf. Crup- 
SHOULDEB.] ‘ Short, brittle, as a crup cake ; and 
fig., short or snappish, as a crup answer. Still 
used in Kent* (Todd). 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Crup, pettish, peevish. *847-78 
Halliwell, Crup, crisp, short ; surly. South. 1887 Parish 
& Shaw Kentish Gloss., Crup, crisp. ‘ You’ll have a nice 
walk, as the snow is very crup.' 

Crup(e, var. of Croup bind quarters, 

Crup (ki2?p)» 11* [f. Crupper.] irans. To put 
the crupper on (a horse). 

1881 A. C. Grant Busk Life Queensland 1. viii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being crupped, 

Crupel, cruppel, obs. ff. Cripple, 

Crupen, obs. pa. t. pi. of Creep, 

CrupOD, -oun, obs. var. of Croupon, 
Crupper (krjp-psj), sb. Forms: 4 oropero, 
-ore, -our, -ier, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 croper, 5 crop- 
pere, oroupere, cruppure, eruper, 5-8 crouper, 
crowper, 6 cropar, 6-7 cropper, crooper, 7 
croaper, (ernpyard), 6- crupper, [a, OF. 
cropiere (Anglo-Fr. mod.F. croupBre ^ 

Pr. cropiera, Sp. groper a, It. groppiera {Kcm. type 
^groppdria, -eria), i. med.L. and It. Pr. 

cropa, OF. crope, crupe, mod^. croupe : see Croup.] 

1 . A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse’s tail, to pre- 
vent the saddle from slipping forwards. 

<ri3oo K. Alis. 3421 Mony trappe, mony croper, Mony 
queyn rise on armes clere. 1470 85 Malory A rthur vii. xvi, 
The paytrellys sursenglys and crowpers braste. 1323 Fitz- 
HERB. Hush. § 105 Hurte with a saddle, or with a buckle of 
a croper. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 14 The Preface 
might have past as well for a Postscript, or the Headstall 
for a Crooper. 1779 Sheridan Critic n. ii, His accoutre- 
ments, from the bit to the crupper. 1876 World V. 14 
Ti^ht rein-s, tight cruppers, tight curbs.. are the refuges 01 
incompetence. 

2 . transf. The hind-quarters or rump of a horse; 
the croup. 

\c X386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 13 A Male twey- 
foold vpon his croper.] XS91 Harrington Orl. P'ur. xLyi. 
c. (R,), And both gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses cruppers kisse the ground. 1398 Florio, Langio, a 
disease in a horse about the crupper [1611 in a hor.ses crup- 
per}. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eroniena 29 They must 
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Iiave taken them up behind them on their horse croppers. 
*797 ^J>oriing Mag. X. 295 The Crupper, which is round, 
and reaches from the kidneys to the tail. 1853 Th. Ross 
JHitniboldi s Trav. I. viii. 283 The mules lowered their 
cruppers and slid down the steepest slopes. 

f b. The rear {of a. horse). On the crupper \ in 
the rear, close behind (one’s horse). Obs. 

1627 Lisander ^ Cat. vi. 98 Cloridon. .desirous to get the 
crupper of his eneraie's horse, turned his own speedily. 
1721 De Foe Mem. CizrW/Vr (1840) 65 The king follows 
them on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse. 

3 . The buttocks (of a man). Usually humorous. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 71 A close-bellied dublet 

coraining dow'ne. .as farre as the crupper. 1630 B. Jonson 
JSfew Inn in. i, He cuts me a back caper with his heels, and 
takes me just o’ the crupper. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 104 
There as she sate upon her crupper. Barham Ingot. 

Leg., Ingot. Penance y The Knight on his crupper Received 
the first taste of the Father’s^<*^(f//w;«. 

fb. A hind-quarter, haunch (as a joint of 
meat). Obs. 

lyag Bradley jFlaw. Diet. s.v. Midton, Take a Crupper 
of. .Mutton. Ibid. s.v. Veal, A Quarter or Crupper of Veal, 

4 . a. Naut. ^ crupper-chain \ see 5. b. (See 
quot 1867.) 

c i860 H. Stuart SeamatCsCatech, 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has.. a notch for the crupper. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk., Cmppei*, the train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage. 

5. tomb., as crupper-bone, -compliment, -einl*, 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs. ; crupper-chain, 

(see quot. 1882); f c^^ipper-clout, a clout 
or cloth to cover the posteriors ; crupper-dock, 
-loop, that part of the crupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 

a j 6 sz Brome Queen ^ Cone. in. iv, My Back and *Crup- 
per bone is out of joynt. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Crupper 
bone, the coccyx. 1882 Seainanship (ed. 6) 13 

* Crupper chain, a chain pa.ssed round the bowsprit and the 
heel of jib-boorn to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
1647 Stapylton Juvenal xiv. 665 [He] puts about His 
naked middle a cold *crupper-clout. 1630 B. Jonson Ne^o 
Inn III. i, I love no ^crupper-compliments. [He had just 
received a kick on the posteriors.] 1641 Brome JotK Crew 
III. Wk.s. 1873^ HI. 395, I am . . so *crupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 1794 W. Felton Carriages u8oi) H. 
133 The *'Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it easy for the horse’s tail. 1611 Cotgr., Le 
mat de cropion, the Rumpe-euill or *Crupper-euill. 1689 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2486/4 A dark-brown Hor.se .. ^Crupper- 
galled. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. s.v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *crupper-loop. 

Cru'pper, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
with a crupper, put a crupper upon. 

1787 * G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen (iSog] 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper'd up as tight as need be. 
1803 Sporting Mag. XXI. 219 So caparisoned, bitted, .and 
cruppered. 

tCrup-shoxilder, -shouldered. Ohs. = Crump- 
shoulder, etc, 

15% R. Harvey PL Perc. 12 Thinking belike to ride vpon 
my Crupshoulders. 1399 Breton Mis. f laviltia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure. 

Crural (krusvral), a. [ad. L. critrdl-is adj., f. 
criis, crur- leg.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the leg; spec, in Anat., as 
in crztral artery, nerve, vein, vessels. 

Crural arch, the arch formed by Poupart’s ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge ; crural canal, a 
canal about half an inch long forming the innenno.st com- 
artment of the crural sheath, through which a femoral 
ernia pzss&se, crural hernia, z. hernia de.scending beside 
the crural vessels ; crural ring, the upper end of the crural 
canal ; crural septum, the septum of connective tissue nor- 
mally closing the crural canal at the top ; crural sheath, 
the sheath which enclo.ses the crural vessels as they leave 
the abdomen. 

1599 A. M. tr. GahelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 393/2 An excel- 
lent Cruralle Playster. 1634 T. Johnson Parefs Chirurg. 
225 The crurall artery arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceeded. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso iii. 
If the capricious fly happens not to remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. ^ 1708 Keill Anim. 
Secretion 91 The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1836 Todd Cycl.Anat. I. 396/1 Hernia of the bladder at the 
crural ring is very rare. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 157 
The legs, .are skinned, and the crural nerve laid bare, 
b. as sb. Short for crural artery, nerve, etc.^ 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 514 The Umbilical Arteries, .said to 
be derived from the Crurals. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 70 The two Crurals, with the Sciatic, .are distributed 
to the inferior Extremities. 

2 . Of the nature or form of a leg. 

*843 Brands Did. Sci., Crural . . shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Webster and mod. Diets, 
d* Crure. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. crus, crur- leg.] 
A Meg’ or side of a triangle; —Crus t. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey ii. v, 55 Proiect a 
Triangle by producing 2 Crures from the Chords extreames. 

Crured (Imi^id), a. Her. [f. L. crus,^ crur- 
-b -ED,] Of a bird home as a charge : Having the 
legs of a (specified) tincture different from that of 
the body ; legged. 

1804 Manning & Bray Hist. Antiq. Surrey I. 631 
A Falcon, Or. beaked and crured. Gules. 

II Crus (kr2?s). PI. crura (kru9*ra). [L. crus, 
pi. crura, leg.] 

tl. Geom, A straight line forming one side of 
a triangle. Ohs. rare. 

a 1687‘H. More Antid. Ath. i. iv. Schol. (1712) 144 All the 
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Crura’s, EG, EH, El, EC, are easily demonstrated to be j 
equal to tiie Crus E. 

2 . Anat. a. The leg or hind, limb; spec, the 
part between the knee and the ankle, the shank, 
b. Applied to various parts occurring in pairs or 
sets and resembling or likened to legs. 

Crura of the cerebellum, cerebrum, f or ni.x, and medulla 
oblongata, strands of nerve-fibres in the brain ; crura of the 
diaphragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar verte- 
brse ; crura of the penis, of the clitoris, bodies forming the 
attachments of those organs, one on each side of tlie pubic 
arch. Also applied to the two processes of the incus and 
those of the stapes (bones of the ear). 

*727-5* Chambers CycL, Crus, among anatomist.s, denotes 
all that part of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 
the toes. Ibid., Crura of the medulla oblongata, are two of 
the four roots whence the medulla oblongata springs, in the 
brain. 1783 H, Watson in Med. tommun. I. 186 The crura 
of the diaphragm . . were removed. 1845 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. I. 271 The central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the cerebellum is developed. 

Crus, obs. form of Crouse. 

Crusada, obs. f. Crusade, Crusado. 

Crusade (kr^^s^i-dX Forms : a. 6 croisad, 
croysada, (eroissard), 6-8 croisade, (7 cros- 
siade) ; 7 croisada, (croy-), cruysado, (cros- 

sado), 7-8 croisado, croy-; 7. 7-8 erusada, 
cruz-, 6-8 crusado, cruz- ; 5 . 8- crusado. 
[«mod F. croisade ( = OF. croisee), Pr. crozada, 
Sp. cruzada, It. crociata, med.L. cruciata (cruzata), 
being in the various kings, the fern, noun of action 
formed on pa. pple. of cmicidre, a ociare, cruzar, 
croiser to Cross, lit. a being crossed, a crossing or 
marking with the cross, a taking the cross : cf. the 
early ¥. croisevient. The earliest and only ME. 
equivalents were Croiserie (i 3-1 5th c.), and 
Croisee (15-1 7th c.), from the corresponding OF. 
words. In 16th c. French, croisee was displaced 
by croisade, with the new ending -ade, adapted 
from the -AD.v of Provengal and Spanish. This 
croisade appeared in Eng. c. 1575, and continued 
to be the leading form till c. 1760 (see Johnson’s 
Diet). About 1600, the Sp. cruzada made its 
appearance under the forms crusada and crusado 
(see -ado) ; a blending of this with croisade pro- 
duced two hybrid forms, viz. croisado {-ada), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, frequent from 
c. 16 1 1 to 1725, and crusade, with Spanish stem 
and French ending, mentioned by Johnson, 17,55, 
only as a by-form of croisade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now universal. From i5ih 
to 1 7th c. occasional attempts to adopt the med.L. 
and other Romanic forms, as cruciat, -ada, -ade, 
cruceat, were made : see Ckuciade.] 

1 . Hist. A military expedition undertaken by the 
Christians of Europe in the iith, 12th, and 13th 
centuries to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 

а. 1577 Harrison England in. iv. (1878') ii. 29 At such 
time as Baldwine archbishop of Canturburie preached the 
Croisad there. 16x6 Jas. I Remonstr. Right of Kings Wks. 
445 All such . .as undertooke the Croisade became the Pope’s 
meere vassals. 1753 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) IV. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a croisade against the Saracens. 

|3. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xx. (1632' 965 A Croi- 
sado against the Turkes. C164S Howell Lett. iv. xix. 
(1892) 592 A Croisada to the Holy Land. 1738 Chesterf. 
Lett, cxxxi. This gave rise to the Croi-sadoes, and carried 
! such swarms of people from Europe to the. . Holy Land. 

I y. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 793 To preach the 
Crusado, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Britannia ^ Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish 
crescent and the Persian sun. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto 
V. (1834) 249 Until his return from the crusado. 

б. 1706 Phillips, Croisado or Crusade, c 1750 Shenstone 
R uined A bbey 1 1 8 Here the cowl’d aealots. .Urg’d the crusad e. 
1753-73 Johnson, Crt/sade, Crusado : see Croisade. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. Sf F. III. Ixi. 546 The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4* It. IsL 
II. 318 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) IL 96 The 
power of the religious sentiment, .inspired the crusades. 

b. transf. Any war instigated and blessed by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a ‘ holy 
war ’ ; applied esp, to expeditions undertaken 
under papal sanction against infidels or heretics. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxvii. (16321 393 George Sechell 
..who under the title of a Croysada, wrought so many mis- 
chiefes. 1634 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 95 Urban the eight, 
that now Popeth it, may proclaime a t^oisado if hee will. 
x68i Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 122 Afterwards croisades came 
in use; against such princes as were deposed by popes, 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. III. x viii. 106 Commander of a 
crusade against the Hussites. 

2 . Jig. An atT'gressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons considered as evil. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (*859' II. 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 
a crusade against ignorancew 1839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 1863 II. 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. 1835 Milman Lat.Chr. (1864) IV. vn. i. 23 
Dunstan’s life was a crusade 1, against the married clergy. 
Mod. The Temperance crusade. 


t S. A papal bull or commission authorizing a 
crusade, or expedition against infidels or heretics. 

1588 (title). The Holy Bull and Crusado of Rome, firet 
piiblLshed by the Holy Father, Gregory the XIII. 1643 
Prynne Power Pari. App 64 They concluded to crave 

ayd from all Christian Princes, and a Cros&ado from the 
Pope against the Moores. <21677 Barrow Popes Suprem. 
Wks. 1859 VIII. 50 To summon cr coramissionate soldiers 
by croisade, &c. to fight against infidels. 1724 T. Richers 
Hist R. Geneal. Spain 247 The Pope, willing to help the 
King to sustain this War, sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he raised 300,000 Ducats. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, 
I. 317 The pope published a crusade against the deposed 
morarch. 

'b 4 . Span. Hist. A levy of money, or a sum 
raised by the sale of indulgences, under a docu- 
ment ca.led Bula de la cruzada, originally for 
aggression or defence against the Moors, but 
afterwards diverted to other purposes. 

The sale of the indulgences granted under the Bula became 
a permanent source of revenue, held by the kings of Spain 
in consideration of expenses incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in the conversion of the American Indians. 
A board for the collection and administration of these reve- 
nues was created in the i6th c. esWeid Consejo de la Cruzada, 
the court or tribunal of the Crusade. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. i. 1 1599) 30 The moneys gathered 
in Bpaine. .vnder colour of the Croysade. Ibid. x\i. 566 
The Pope had transferred to the king of Aragon for two 
yeares the moneys and collections called the Croissards of 
the realme of Spaxne. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comnm. 
531 His Subsidies which he levieth extraordinarily (of late 
times for the most part turned into ordinary, as his Croi- 
sados). 1635 Digges Compl. Amhass 288 To suffer a levy 
of money to be made within his Dominions, termed by the 
name Crusado, tor the maintenance of the Turkish Wars. 
X716 in Lotid. Gaz, No. 5480/3 The President of the Cruzada 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Cruzada, as well in Spain as in the Indies. 1760-72 
tr. Juan Ift Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3: II. vn. xii. 132 Here [Peru] 
is also a court of inquisition, and of the croisade, 
t 5 . A marking with the cross; the symbol of the 
cross, the badge borne by crusaders. Ohs. 

1613 ZoucH Dove Like the rich Croisade on th’ Imperiall 
Ball. x64x Prynne Aniip, 299 He tooke up the Crossado 
and went . . with King Richard . . to the warres in the holy 
Land, xyoo Tyrrell Hist. Eng. IL 772 He took upon him 
the Cru-sado, i.e. Vowed an Expedition to the Holy-Land. 

Jig. (with allusion to ‘cross’ in the sense of 
trial or affliction). Obs. 

x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 531 The Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven bestoweth not on Milk-sops. Ibid. 533 
The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above all Orders taken 
up by the Potentates ot the World. 

6 . attrih. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 706 'The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort. X764 Harmer Observ. 'zsvli. i, 43 The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. 

Crusade, obs. f. CrusaDu, Portuguese coin. 
Crusade (krz^s?i*d), v. Also croizade. [f. 
prec. sb.j intr. To engage in a crusade, go on a 
crusade. Also to crusade it. 

X733 M. Green Grotto Cease crusading against sense. 
*737 OzELL Rabelais III. 40 He’s going to croizade it. X76S 
Sterne Tr. Shandy Vll. xviii, When, .you have crusaded 
it thro’ all their parish-churches. 1S34 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. 111 . in Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crusading abroad. X873 Brownwg Red Cott 
Ni.‘Cap 955 ‘ Duke, once your sires crusaded it, we know.’ 
Crusader (krwsvfi'doi). Also 8-9 croisader. 
[f. Crusade z'. (or jA) + -er. Cf. obs. F. croisadeur 
(Cotgr.).] One who engages in a crusade. 

1743 W. Whitehead Ess. Ridicule, If, crusaders like, their 
zeal be ra^e. 1769 De Poe's Toter Gt. Brit. III. 169 Stand- 
ing cross-legged, like our Effigies of Croisaders in Churches. 
1833 Fosbroke EncycL Antiq, (1843) 1. 133 Badge of croi- 
saders. 1866 Treas. Bot. 292 The crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and Lemons very abundant in Palestine. 

Crusa-diug, vbl. sb. [-ing k] The action of 
the verb Crusade. Also altrib., passing into adj. 

1732 [see Crusade ».]. _ 1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev.(x%T2) III. 
I. i. 10 N ot since our Albigen^es and Crusadings were over. 
185s Milman Za/. Ckr. (1864) IX. xtv. v. 197 Provencal 
poetry, .contains some noble bursts of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment. 1879 W. H. Dixon Royal Windsor II, v. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading wars. 

Crusa’diug, ppL a. [-ing ^.] Engaging in a 
crusade ; belonging to the crusades. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xvii, The cru.sading sword of 
this misguided saint-errant. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 
187 The ancient crusading chivalry. 1873 Tristram Moab 
iv, 66 The character of the architecture is Crusading. 

11 Crusado ^ (kr^/s^' d^?). Also 6 eru(e)sadowe, 
7-9 cruzado, 8 crusada, (crusad, cruzate, 8-9 
crusade), [ad. Pg. cruzado lit, * crossed, marked 
with the cross ’.] A Portuguese coin bearing the 
figure of a cross, originally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 480 reis (i6|- grains 
of gold or 219 grains of silver) «= about 2s. jjl. 
sterling. 

1344 Will ofR. Osborne (Somerset Ho.), One syde Crusa- 
dowes & the other side haulfe Aungelle. 1577 Harrison 
England n. xxv. (18771 1. 364 Of forren coines we haue.. 
ducats., crusadoes [etc.]. x6o4Shaks. Otk. in. iv. 26, 1683 
Brit. Spec. 267 Eight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 
Millions of Cnusadoes^ amounting to about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 3086/2 The 
Crusado of Portugal. . to pass at 3M. 6 d. Chambers 

CycL, Cruzado, .is a Portuguese coin, struck under Alphon- 
sus V about the year 1457, at the time when pope Calixtus 
sent thither the bull for a croisade, against the infiddls 
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1853 Th. Ross Humholdf s Traxu III. xxxii. 406 The 
value ot an arroba of gold is 15,000 Brazilian cruzados (each 
cruzado being 50 sous). 

1 ! Cnisa*do Ods, [a. Sp. and Pg. 

OPg. corresp, to F. ^rms^ a crusader, lit 

a crossed man, one that has received or assumed 
the sign of the cross : cf. Croises.] A crusader. 

*575 Harvey Letier-hk. (Camden) 92 In such gallant 
bravadoe terraes runnith your mil! crusadoe rhetorick. 1619 
Brent tr. .Sdsr/f’j Counc. Trent viii. {16763746 Provision 
was not niade for the Crusadoes. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 
«. VIII. vi. § 4. 1267 An Annie of Crusado's. 

Hence f Crusado, Cruzado to cross, engage 
as a crusader; -«Cboise zi. 2. 

167* F. Philipps Necess. 327 Which were Cruzadoed 
or voluntarily went unto the Holy Land, .for recovery of it. 
Cmsado 3, var. of emsada = Crusade. 

11 Crusa'l. Ohs, [A term of the lingua franca 
of the Levant *== It. corsale privateer.] —Corsair. 

1690 Roberts Voy, Levant 2, I had heard how miserably 
men lived in a Crusal. Ibid, ^ Crusal is a word, mistakingly 
used for Corsair which, in English sigttifie.s a Privateer. 

t Cmsard. Obs, rare, [f. stem of Crusade 
- f -ARD : cf. Croisaed.] a crusader. 

1753 tr. Voltaire'' s Micromegas^etc, 59 The most politic of 
all the Grusards [tons ces croises] . . was Bohemond. Ibid. 
90 Saladin. - gave battle to those Crusards near Caisarea. 

Cruse (krz/s, kn 7 z). arch, P'orms : 5- cruse ; 
also 5 crowse, crowce, crewse, erwee, 5-7 
cruco, 6 orouse, cruys(e, creuryse, 7 cruze, 
criuze, 8 creuse, 8-9 cruise. [A word of which 
similar forms are found in most of the Teutonic 
langs. ; cf. Icel. knh (a 1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
kruus mug, jug, cruet, Sw, krus mug ; also OIIG. 
’^krhse represented by dim. krllseltn, MHG. kriisey 
Ger. krause pot with a lid, MLG. hrlis, krds^ LG. 
kroosy hr Us, kraus\ MDu. cruyse, Du. kroes\ 
WFris. kroesy EP’ris. krds, Nh ris, kruas, kross, 
Wang, krils. 

The etymological history is uncertain, as is also the original 
type, since the LG., Du. and Fris. present forms both in 7 i 
and in Eng. also, it is noteworthy that we have beside 
ME. K, modern «, where we should expect ou. The variant 
.spelling innl, from i6th c. appears to be from Dutch. 
The historical pronunciation is with s (cf. the early cruce), 
which also now predominates ; but the spelling with z has 
been occasional since 1600, and a corresponding pronuncia- 
tion is given by Smart and Cassell, and often heard.] 

A small earthen vessel for liquids; a pot, jar, or 
bottle ; also a drinking vessel. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 384 Twey cruses in oon day. Ibid, 
XI. 349 A cruce into a stene of wyne devise, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 105 Crowse, or cruse, potte [P. crowce or erwee], 
1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks,(KoxF) For drynkyng 
crewses for howsold viij.d. 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 2192 
Then he may drink out of a stone cruyse. 1535 Coverdalk 
1 Kings xvii. 16 The oyle in the cruse fayled not. X603 _B. 
JoNSON Kmg*s Entertainment A crystal Cmze fill’d with 
Wine. *634 PeachaM Gentlemans Exerc. i. xxvii. 94 In a 
crucible or melting cruse. 1742 Collins Eclogtiesxi, 3 One 
cruise of water on his back he bore. 1755 J ohnson, Cruise, 
a .small cup. X817 Coleridge Zapolya n, What if I leave 
these cakes, this cruse of wine Here by this cave. 1892 
ILiemE. Handbk. York Museum 167 Cruses and Pottle-pots 
of black and brown ware. 

b. fig, (with allusion to i Kings xvii. 12-16). 
c 1620 Z. Boyd ZioHs Flowers (1885) 40 Thy cruse of joye 
is it already spent ? 1849 T h ackeray Pendennis xx, H e had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother's purse, basely 
and recklessly spilt her little cruse. 

Cruse, obs. form of Crouse. 
t Cru'seful. Obs. [f. Cruse + -eul,] As much 
as a cruse contains. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoih, 15 b, Geve him half a good 
cruys fill to drinke. a 1645 Heywood Fortune by Land 11. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 384 Of his smallest beer Not a bare crusful. 
t CrU'SeU, Obs. rare—^. [ — med.L. crusellus ; 
also MLG. krusely crusele, LG, kriisel, krbsel, 
kreusely EFris. kr^el, an oil-lamp used by country- 
people, etc., MDu. kmysel, hresel hsLiigingAamp ; 
cf. also OF. croisely croissoly and other Romanic 
forms, usually connected with crux and associated 
with crucibolum, while the Ger. forms are treated 
by Hildebrand and others as dim. of kr^e, Cruse.] 
A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 

X401-2 Mem, (Surtees) III. 210 Pro lumine habendo 

in crusell. 

fCrU'Set. Ohs, Also 6 croset, -ette, 7 cruzet. 
[a. F. c?'euset (Pare i6th c.) cracible.] A crucible. 

tSs8-8o Wardk tr. Alexis* Seer. i. vi. 115b, Poure the 
Siluer out of the croset. Ibid. fed. i> 118 Set it in the fire in 
a Goldsmithes croset. 1604 E. GCrimstone] D' Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies iv. xiii. 247 They cary the bars of silver unto 
the Assay raaister - . he cuttes a small peece of every one . . 
and puttes them into a cruset. i6ix Cotgr , Creuset, a 
crucible, cruzet, or cruet ; a little earthen pot, wherein Gold- 
smithes melt their siluer. 2735 Johnson, Cruset, a gold- 
smith's melting pot. Philips. [See also Crusie.] 

[The ulterior etymology is conmlicated and uncertain ; cf. 
Crusell, and see Hatzfeld, Littr^ Diez, Grimm s. v. Krausel, 
Doornkaat-Koolraans.v. Krusel. The OF. croisel, croiseul 
meant both night-lamp and crucible : cf. Crusie.] 

Crusb. (ki'a?J), z/. Forms: 5 crusch-en, -yn, 
erussh-yn, (orusse), 5-6 cmsslie, 6 crousshe, 

7 chrush, 6- crush. Cf, Croose v, [app. a. OF. 
croissirycroisir, sometimes rarely crusir, 

croussir, to gnash (the teeth), to make a crashing 
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or cracking noise,’ to crash, crack, smash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, ‘to cracke, or crash, or crackle, as 
wood thats readie to breake ’ ; ~ Cat. croxir, Sp. 
cruxir, crujir to crackle, to rustle, It. f crbscere, 
crosciare to crackle, crash, clatter; ‘also to 
squease, to crush, or squash' (Florio) ; med.L. 
cruscire to crackle (Du Cange). The Romanic 
word is app, of Ger. origin : see Diez and Mackel, 
and cf. MHG. krosen, krdsen to gnash with the 
teeth, make a crackling noise, bmise or crush with 
a crackling sound, crash, craunch, for which Hilde- 
brand infers an OHG. chrosdn, chrosian. 

The notion of noise present in the foreign words appears 
also in early uses of cruss, crussh, but is practically absent 
from later use, being now expressed by Crash.] 

1 1 . To dash together with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crash; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forcibly smashed or pounded 
to fragments, Obs. 

xy^Z'^^^visKBarih.DeP.R. x.vil (1495’) 379 Cole quenchyd 
though it greue not wyth brennynge hym that trede theron 
it makyth crusshynge and grete noy.se. c 1400 Destr, Troy 
4752 At yche Cornell of he castell was crusshyng of weppon. 
Ibid. 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of speires. Ibid. 
7298 There was crie of ken men, crussing of wepyn. 

2 . trans. To compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or condition : said of the effect of pressure whether 
acting with momentum or otherwise. 

^ax4oo Morte Arth. 1134 He [the geaunt] caughte hyme 
in armez. And enclosez hyme clenly, to cruschene hys 
rybbez. c 1440 Pro 7 up. Parv. ic6 Crusshyn' bonys, ocillo. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 15313 234 b, The worme is 
crusshed or poysoned. 16x1 Bible Job xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich. .leaueth her egges in the earth.. And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
33 Some of these I broke.. by crushing it [the stem] with 
a small pair of Flyers. 17x3-20 Pope//zWxil 83 In one 
promiscuous carnage crush’d and bruis’d. 1840 B'. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy, II. 357 The leaves, when crushed, 
emit a powerful smell cf camphor, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. ii. 9 The shock w'hich would crush a railway carriage. 

absol. 1883 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Amiels Jml. (1891) 
18 The wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all tl^at 
creeps. 

b. With advrb. extension, defining the result. 
1330 Palsor. 502/2 He hath crousshed his legge with the 
fall all to peces. 1394 Shaks. Rick. Ill, v. iii. iii That 
they may crush downe with a heauy fall, Th’ vsurping 
Helmets of our Aduersaries. 1628 Earle Microcosm., 
Selfe-conceited Man (Arb.) 33 He is a bladder bloM n vp 
with wind, which the least flaw crushes to nothing. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 50 Some, .cast themselves in 
the way and are crusht to death. 1768 J. Byron Narr. 
Patagonia 222 We expected.. the roof and walls of our 
prison to fall in upon us, and crush us to pieces. 1833 
Kingsley Hypatia xxiv. 299 X^hilammon crushed the letter 
together in his hand. Mod. Crushed fiat under the feet of 
the crowd. 

e. To crumple or put out of shape (cloth, a 
dress, etc.) by pressure or rough handling. 

Mod, Her bonnet and dress were all crushed. 

d. inir. To advance with crushing. 

1876 Whittier Lost Occasiofi 24 Crushing as if with 
Talus' flail Through Error’s logic-woven mail. 

e. intr. (for refil) To become violently com- 
pressed, squeezed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 
by outside pressure. 

*755 Johnson, Crush, to be condensed, 1776 Withering 
Brit. Planis{^^<^S) IV, 282 Its texture tender, soon crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) I. 553 Their rotten machine must cru.sh under 
the trial. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxxix. 
(1878) 506, 1 heard the hailstones crush between my feet and 
the soft grass of the lawn, 
f f. In imprecations, Ohs, 

X770 Foote Laine Lover i, Wks. 1799. II 60 Crush me if 
ever I saw any thing half so handsome before I 

3 . To press or squeeze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb, extension, to cnish 
against, into, out of, through, etc. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 611 ‘Fie, fie% he says, ‘you 
crush me, let me go 1596 — i Hen. I V, v. i. 13 To crush 
our old limbes in vngentle Steele. 16x1 Bible Hum. xxii. 
25 Thea-sse. .crusht [Coverd. thrust, Genevad 3 .sbC\ Balaams 
foote against the wail, x8^ Sir N. LiNDLEYin Law Rep. 9 
Probate Div. 203 The salving vessel, .was crushed against 
the landing-stage . , and was dai^ged. Mod. Too many 
people were crushed into the carriage. The article was in 
type but has been crushed out by the pressure of political 
news. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To advance or make one’s 
way by crushing or pressure, 

*755 Johnson, Crush, .to come in a clc«e body, i860 
Sat. Rev. X. 444/1 The multitude which crushes round the 
Prince. 

4 :. fig. a. To break down the strength or power 
of; to conquer beyond resistance, subdue or over- 
come completely. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. Whs, (Globe) 672/2 They use 
them, .to oppress and crush some of theirownetostubburne 
free-holders. x6n Bible Lam. i. 15 He hath called an as- 
sembly against mee, to crush my yong men, xySx Gibbon 
Led. «$• F. III. xlix. 86 His enemies were crushed by his 
valour. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 95 Such an opportunity 
of crushing or humbling Sparta, 1848 Gaskell Mary 
Barton {1882)82/1 He sank upon a seat, almost crushed with 
the knowledge of the consequences of his. .action. 


CBUSH. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc.: To put down, sub- 
due utterly, extinguish, stamp 

1610 , R. Niccols MLt. Mag. And at my state with 
her proud homes did push In hope my fame, .toemsh. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) 1 . xiii. 371 These disorders might have 
been crusht. 1720 Gay Foems (1745; I. 172 Crush’d is thy 
pride. 1833 C. Kingsley Hypatia xxiv. 299 She was to 
crush the voice of conscience and reason. 1^7 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. i. (1S80) 1 Wherever free inquiry showed 
itself i . the Church endeavoured to crush it. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 160/rhe higher feelings of humanity are 
far too strong to be emshed out. 

c. To oppress with harshness or rigour. 

i6xx Bible Amosvf. 1 Yea kine of Bashan . .which op- 
presse the poore, which crush the needy. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 293 Thei-e the poor are crusht 
without a cause. 1846 Whittier The Branded Hand x, 
Woe to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod, 

5 . To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces ; 
esj>. applied to the comminution of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, etc. in various industrial 
processes. 

1388 Greene Pandosto Ded. (1607'! a Unicornes being 
glutted with brousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
stomacks, with cru.shing bitter grasse. 1667 Milton P, L. 
V. 345 For drink the grape She crushes. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. 1 . 309 Tlie apples had . . been well crushed and 
pressed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 245/1 1 'he lumps of. .ore. . 
falling through between therollers. .are completely crushed 
into small fragments. 1873 C- Robinson N. S. Wales 18 
Cane crushed at the lai'ge mills on the Clarence. 

6 . To fojce out by squeezing or pressing ; to 
press or squeeze oi/t. Also fig. 

x6o2 Mailston Afiionio’s Rev. v. i.^ WTcs. 1856 I, 132 
And crush lives .sap from out Pieros vaines. ax 6 z 6 Bacon 
(J-hHe crushed treasure out of his subjects purses by for- 
feitures. 1634 Milton Cojuus 47 Bacchus, that first from 
out the purple grape Crushed the sweet poison of misused 
wine. 1690 Dryden Don Sebastian (J.). I wanted weight 
of feeble Moors upon me To crush my soul out. 

7. 7'o cf'ush a cup of wine, pot of ale, etc. : to 
drink, quaflF, ‘discuss’ it : cf. Crack v. 10 . 

1392 Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 43 If 
euer I brought my Conny but to crush a potte ofale with mee, 
1392 Shaks. Rom. A Jjd. i. ii. 86, I pray come and crush a 
cup of wine. 1822 Scott Nigel v, You shall crush a cup of 
wine to the health of the Fathers of the city, 1843 White- 
hall XXX. 206 They had crushed several pottles of wine. 

Crush (kiwj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
fl. The noise of violent percussion; clashing; 
a crash. Ohs. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wacez^^S When bo]?® fflutes 
come at a frosche, Pe fyrste liortlyng gaf a gret crusche. 

2 . The act of crushing ; violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 
destroys ; also fig 

1599 T. ]\ 1 [ouff.t] SUhwomtes 63 The hart-breake crush 
of melancholies wheele. x6oi Holland Pliny xxix. vi (R.) 
To heale the eares that have caught some hurt either by 
bruise, crush or stripe, 1611 Cotgr., Escackure . a 

squash, cru.sh, knocke, or squeeze (whereby a thing is flatted, 
or beaten close together). 1773 Johnson Western 1 st. Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush of disaster. xSzo Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 214 The ice pressed dreadfully around them 
. .but the ship always escaped the heaviest crushes, 1882 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. exxL 7 Our soul is kept from the 
dominion of sin. .the crush of despondency. 

b. In the following perhaps fra as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Pope : see Crash 2 ; but it may mean simply 
‘ destruction by crushing \ 

17x3 Addison Cato v. i, Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 1848 Lowell 
Biglow Papers Poems 1 1890) II. 6 Holding up the star- 
spangled banner amid the wi-eck of matter and the crush of 
worlds, 

e. Coal-mining. (vSee quots.) 

1851 Greenwell Coaldr, Terms Northumb.^ 9 { Dtirh. 20 
Crush, — ^This occurs when both the roof and thill of a seam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient ior the 
support of the superincumbent strata, are crushed by their 
pressure. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Crush. ^ x. A 
squeeze, accompanied, perhaps, with more violent motion and 
effects. 2. A variety of fault in coal. 

1 3 . A bruise or injury caused by crushing. Ohs., 
i6ox Holland Pliny II. 350 Contusions, bruses looking 
black and blew, strokes, crushes, rushes, rubs, and gals. 
1617 Markham Cayal. vii. 67 It is called Nauell-gall, 
because the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite against 
the Horses Nauell. 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3837/4 Lost., 
a flea-bitten j|rey Mare, with a Crush on her right Foot in 
the Hoof behind. 

4 . The crowding together of a number of things, 
or esp. persons, so that they press forcibly upon 
each other ; the mass so crowded together. 

1806 SuRR Winter in Land, (ed. 3) HI. 136 No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 54 The crush to 
.see it was very great. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudgexxxsix, 
A crush of carts and chairs and coaches. 

b. A crowded social gathering, colloq. 

1832 Macaulay Lett. 18 July, 1 fell in with her at Lady 
Grey’s great crush. x888 Mrs. H. 'N kvco R . Elsmere 
439 [The party] isn’t a crush. I have only asked about 
thirty or forty people. 

6 . Cartilage, gristle, dial. 

C=OHG. eras in nasecros, dreros, MLG. krose, also 
MHG. kroszbein, kruszbein, knesbein, f. krosen to crackle, 
crunch : cf. Crusher.] 

axZzs Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Crish, Crush, cartilage, or 
soft bones of young animals, easily crushed by the teeth. 
Ibid., Crush, crusUe, gristle. 


OHUSHABLE,. 

6. Comh. formed on verb-stem), as crush^ 

hone, -nosed. Also Ceush hat, -boom. 

1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3193/4 Lost . . a bay Gelding . , with 
a Crash bone on the side of the Nose. 1876 Browning 
Shop 9 Some crush-nosed human-hearted dog. 
Cruslb.a'ble (kr2?-Jab’l), a. [f. Ceush v. + -able.] 
Capable of being crashed. 

1887 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/x A less crushable material. 

+ Omsli-erash. rare~K Obs. A combination 
of crus/i Sind crash, having the effect of a redu- 
plication of the latter. 

1583 Stanyhurst ./S’s'/m iv. (Arb.) no Thee winds scold 
strugling, the threshing thick crush crash is owtborne. 

Crushed (krajt), ///. a. [ff Crush v. + -ed.] 

1 . Bruised or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeezed out of shape ; overwhelmed, subdued 
utterly. 

1599 Shaks. Nen. V, i. ii. 175 That is but a crush’d neces- 
sity. 179S Southey yoan of Arc vin. 166 The crush’d and 
mangled corpse. 1851-5 Bkimley 248 To awaken his 
crushed intelligence. 

2 . Braised or broken down into small pieces or 
powder. 

185s Johnston Chenu Com. Life vr. (1879) 58 Crashed 
bones are strewed over a meadow. 1875 ure Diet. Arts 
III. 943 There are three classes of sugar-refineries in this 
country, the chief productions of which are, respectively : 
ist, Loaf-sugar ; and, Crystals. .3rd, Crushed su^r. 

3 . Crushed morocco {Bookbinding ) : morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pressed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crushed strawberry', the 
colour of strawberries when crushed or bruised. 

tCrushel, crnssel. Ohs. [Corresponds to 
OHG. crosela, kroschela, MHG. krosel, kroszel, 
kroschel, MLG. crosle, LG. kroseile cartilage, 
gristle, referred by Hildebrand to MHG. and dial. 
G, krosen, krdsen to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
craunch, crush with noise. Cf, dial, crustle, Crush 
sb. 5.] Cartilage, gristle. 

c 1440 Promp. Farv. 106 Cruschylbone, or grystylbone 
IP. crusshell]. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, A crussell or gristle. 

Crnslier (krjy-Jax). [f. Crush + -ER k] 

1 . One who or that which crushes. 

1598 Florio, Fremitore, a crusher. 1611 Cotgr., iij- 
cacheur, a squasher; a beater, or crusher of things 
flat. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. PFks., Apol. 
cone. Perfection 8 The Crusher or bruiser of the Ser- 
pent. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (i86ii 62 Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers. 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 191 The Port Jackson shark, .has 
crushers instead of teeth. 

b. sfec. One whose trade is to crush some article 
for economic purposes. 

1794 Hull Advertiser 9 Aug. 3/4 The Crushers of Rape- 
seed continue to buy this article very freely, 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 300/2 Rape, .The seed.. is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil.^ 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench 
Div. 4$9 Seed crushers and oil refiners. 

e. A machine for crashing seed, ore, quartz, etc. 
1825 J. Nichoi-son Operat, Mechanic 160 For breaking 
malt, beans, &c. one crusher only i.s wanted. 1879 Atcher- 
ley Boerland 172 Mr. Armfield’.s crusher was in full work. 

2 . coUoq. Something which overwhelms or over- 
powers. Cf. stunner. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 1 , Tt*.s Destiny, and mine’s a 
crusher I 1S49 Thackeray Fendennis iv, ‘ She is a crusher, 
ain’t she now? ’ 1884 Chr. Commonwealth 6 Nov, 53/5 The 
decision was a crusher on Dr. Phin, 

3 . An apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun by a charge of powder ; also attrib. as in 
crusher-gauge, -plug. 

1871 Standard 19 Jan,, A * crusher', or small apparatus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressure over a given sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was inserted in the rear of the 
700-pounder bolts. 1871 Noble & Abel in PkiL Tram, 
CLXV. 140 A slight escape of gas past the crusher-gauge. 
slang. A policeman. 

1841 Punch II. 137 There is not one crusher who is proof 
against the waistcoat pocket. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour 
I, 2$ ‘The blessed crushers is everywhere’, shouted one. 

Omsll liat. A soft hat which can be crushed 
flat \ spec, a hat constructed with a spring so as to 
collapse and assume a flat shape ; an opera-hat. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, Folding his crush hat to 
lay his elbow on. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs i. 1891 
Punch 25 Apr. 201/2 Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen shutting up their crush hats, and promptly 
flattens de Jones’s best silk topper. 

Crushing^ (ki2?-Jig), vbl. sb. [f* Crush v. +• 
-IHG L] The action of the vb. Crush. 

’fl. Crashing, smashing: see Crush v. i. Ohs. 

2 , Compressing violently so as to bruise or 
destroy ; violent pressure or squeezing. Alsoy%: 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong;, Froissemeni, a crushing 
in pieces. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 195 The crushing 
. . and the overwhelming of his afflicted Servants. 1094 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 6 Cornelius Seaman lost his 
Ship by the squeezing and crushing together of the Ice. 
1S60 Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 123 The .sound produced “ 7 “^® 
•crushing of the fragments. 1890 Spectator 31 _May, All 
delays, discomforts and crushings were met with good- 
humour. 

3 . Spec. Bruising or comminution of ore, qnarte, 
oil- seeds, etc. for economic purposes ; also atirib. 
and comb., as crushing-machine, -mill, -seed, etc. 

1759 SMEATONin Phil. Trans. LI. 168 The crashing of rape 
. ■seed. 1796 Hull A dvertiser lo Sept. 2/2 Fifty lasts of fine 
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Koningsburg Crushing Linseed. t83a Babbage Fcon. 
Manuf. xxxii. (ed. 3) 337 The Crushing Mill, used in Cora- 
wall and other mining countries. 1872 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 43 The crushing for the year is 9,782 toms of quartz, 

Cru'sMng, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -im 2.] That 
crushes ; bruising, overwhelming, etc. 

1577 Whetstone in Gascoigne* s Steel Glas (Arb.) 22 
Crusshing care. 1593 Shaks. Rick. If v. v. 34 Crushing 
penuiie. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 206 The blow must 
be quick, and crushing. 1876 IhiEVELVAN Macaulay II. ix. 
137 A. .crushing censure upon Lord Ellenborough. 

Crii'sMiigly, adv. [f. prec. 4> In a 

crushing manner ; so as to crush. 

x8i6 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 173 The word smote crushingly. 
1881 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., Falling slowly but crushingly. 

CrU'Sll-room* A room or hall in a theatre, 
opera-house, etc., in which the audience may pro- 
menade during the intervals of the entertainment. 

1806 SuRR Winter in Lond, fed. 3) III. 135 The drawing- 
room, .actually differed in nothing from the crush-room at 
the opera on a very crowded night. X833 Macaulay Lett, 
z Aug., The crush-room of the opera at night. 1855 
Thackeray Ne^vcomes I. 278. 

Crusian, var. of Cruciar, species of carp. 
Crusie, emsy (krii'zi, kro-zi). Sc. Also 
cruisie, -zie, -y, -ey, ernzie, croosie. [app. a 
phonetic repr. of F. creuset, Cruset, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. croiseul, cretiseul (pi. -ms), 
oxcroisel, erttseau, with which it agrees in its two 
senses, while F. creuset and Eng, Cruset have 
only that of ‘ crucible 

1 . A small iron lamp with a handle, burning oil 
or tallow ; also, a sort of triangular iron candle- 
stick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the edges turned up on the three sides. (Jamieson.) 

/»i774_ Fergusson Farmers Ingle, The cruizy, too, can 
only blink and bleer. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha* ix. 
(Jam. \ Meg lights the crusy wi’ a match. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet Let. IV, A silver lamp, or cruisie, as the Scottish term 
it. 1892 Blacktu. Mag. Oct. 487 The croosie, a triangular metal 
saucer with an upright hook at the base to be hung by. 

2 . A crucible, or hollow piece of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson.) 

The common sense in South of Scotland; crusies were 
commonly used by stocking-weavers in middle of the 19th c. 
to melt lead or pewter for setting the needles in their 
frames. 

CrxLSily, -illy (kr^-siU), a. Her. Also 6 
crnsnle, 7 -8 crusuly, 7 crossule, 9 orusilld(o, 
(crucilly, -oily), [a, OF. crusillii, yar. of croi- 
silU (Godef.) * strewn with crosses or croisettes 
f. croisille, dim. of croix cross.] 

Gf a field or charge : Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, usually crosses crosslet. 

1573 Bossew m.1. A rmorie ii. 115 b, He beareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn, crusule 
botonie fitchie Sable. 1766 Rorny Heraldry Gloss., Cmsily 
or Crusuly. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hisf. * Pop. vi. 29 
When the Field is covered with small Crosse.s Crosslets, it is 
said to be Crusilly. 1883 Cussans Heraldry vxxi. 128 Crusille. 

t Craskyn, cruisken. Obs. or Sc. dial. In 

4- 5 erusk3m, (cruske), 5 curskyn. [= OF. 
creusequin, crousequin, mod. Walloon cruskin, 
creuskin, prob. a. MFlem. kmyseken, kroesken, 
dim. of kruyse, kroes, Cruse. The forms in 
Promp. Parv. may be directly from Flemish. The 
Gael, crilisgein small cruse, oil-lamp, Ixvdsicruisgin 
small pot or pitcher, are adopted words.] A small 
vessel for holding liquids ; hence a liquid measure. 

1378 Inventory in Promp. Parv. 106 Un cruskyn de terre 
garnis d’argent..Un pot d’argent blanc an guyse d’un 
cruskyn. 1408 Will of Molynton (Somerset Ho ), Vnum 
Cruskyn de argen to & deauratura. 14.. in Wr.-Wiilcker 

602/40 iPicarius, quidam cipkus, a curskyn]. c 1440 
Promp. Parri. 106 Cruskyn’ or cruske, coop of erjje, cartesia. 
t8o8 Jamieson, Cruisken of whisky, Si. certain measure of 
this liquor, 

Crusoe. =Cbucian', species of carp. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory ii. 264 Method of catching 
Crusoes, or Crucians. 

f Crusoile, Obs. rare~^. [a, OF. crtiseul, cru* 
sol crucible : see Cbusell, Cruset.] A crucible. 

1613 Marston C'tesse i. Wks. 1856 III. iii Thou 
scum of his melting-pots, thou wert christned iu a crusoile 
with Mercuries water. 

Crusopasse, -praso, obs. ff. Chrtsoprase. 
Crust (kr»st), jA Forms ; 4 orouste, 5 croste, 

5- 6 cruste, 4- crust. [In some senses ad. L. 
ci'usta, in others immed, a. OF. crouste (mod. 
croste), Pr. and It. croslai—lu. crusta hard surface, 
rind, shell, incrustation. In F. the earliest recorded 
popular sense is the crust of bread, but medical 
writers used it in sense 3 after L. at an early date.] 

1 , The outer part of bread rendered hard and dry 
in baking. Opposed to crumh 

avgya Otuel 954 Anawc of Nubie he smot, That neuere 
eft crouste he neFot. 1398 [see Crusting vbL sb. i]. c X430 
'Two Cookery-hks, 53 Saue sydys and al cruste hole 
with-owte. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 19 1 Make 
cleane his bread, If there be either ashes^ or cole.s in the 
cruste. 1630 Venner Via Recta i. 22 The like may be 
said of the crust of bread. x8as Scott s Jan. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we complain that the crust 
is hard. 1871 Wkm I a little Girl (ed, 2) 25 You 
know there can’t be crust widioat crumb. 


b. (with a, and //.) The bard outer part of a 
loaf or roll of bread; a portion of this external 
part such as belongs to a single slice of bread. 

c 1325 in Pol, Songs dSd.m&txx) 204 A row5 bare trenebur, 
other a crust: The begger that the crust ssal hab, ^1430 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 16 A crust of bread thou bray with- 
alle. C1450 Two Cookery-bks. 113 Nym crostes of whyt 
bred. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, ii. iv. 28 My Ynkle grew .so 
fast, That he could gnaw a crust at two houre.s old. a 1704 
R. L’Estrange (J.) Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crusts. 
1871 When I was a little Girl (ed. 2)24, I had apiece of 
bread and butter for my luncheon every morning, and the 
crust of it was often a serious incumbrance to me. .Bread- 
crusts are not nice things. 

e. By extension : A scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry : often applied 
slightingly to what is much more than crust, 
x56x T. Norton tr. Calvin* s Inst. Pref., Some, .doe plen- 
teously glut themselves, and other some live with gnawing of 
poore crusts. 1593 Warner A lb. Efig. vn. xxxvii. (1612) 182 
My hap was harder than to owne in that distresse a Crust. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xi, 313 Sauce,. which makes it 
eat very savory : much better than a crust of Bread alone. 
1821 Clare Ff//. Minstr. L 66 Parents.. Who in distress 
broke their last crust in twain, .that I might be fed. 1837 
Lytton E. Maltravers i. i, Bring me a cup of beer, and 
crust of bread. 18Q6 H. F. Lester Under ttvo Fig Trees 
42 To have a ‘ crust ’ as she calls it, or in reality a good deal 
of cheese and bread and beer. 

1593 Tell-Troth's N. K Crff vz Such crustes of small 
comfort. X749 Fielding Tom fones:Ki. i. heouling, A Crust 
for the Critics;. 

2 . The paste forming the covering of a pie. 

tSgS Epulario Bivb, Make a crust of thicke past like a 
Pie crust. 171a Addison Spec. No. 482 p 4 Learning how to 
season it [a buck], or put it in crust. 1771 Goldsm. Haunch 
of Venison 54 A pasty ; it shall, and it must, And my wife, 
little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

3 . A hard dry foimation on the surface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, or disease of the 
skin ; a scab or eschar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xvii. (1495) 235 
A crouste of blood, c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 70 We motea 
brenne |>e heed of |?e veyne..wi)> hoot iren & Jjilke hoot 
iren my3te make an hard cruste, 1543 Tkaheron Vigo’s 
Chirt^rg. 275 b, Eschara is the herdnes, or cruste re- 
mayneth after the burnynge of a wounde, or ulcer. x603 
Shaks. Ham. i. v. 72 A most instant Tetter barked.. with 
vile and loathsome cru.st All my smooth Body. 1876 
Duhring Dis. Skin 47 Crusts are effete masses of dried 
materials composed of the products of disease of the skin. 

4. t a. The upper or surface layer of the ground. 
Obs., having passed into b. Geol. The outer 
portion of the earth ; that part of the body of the 
earth accessible to investigation. 

Used first in accordance with the notion that the interior 
of the earth was an ‘ abyss ’ of waters, subsequently ih 
reference to the theory of an interior in a state of fusion. 

1555 Eden Decades 234 An other kynde of Rubies., 
found in the mountaynes in the vpper crust or floure of 
the earth. x6ix Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, xxxiv, (1614) 67/1 
In the very crust of the ground, without any deepe digging. 
x666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 2 Apr. 185 The elevation of 
steams from the Crust or Superficial parts of the Earth* 
J747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 433 The whole earth, in the opinion 
of some philosophers, is but a kiiM of bridge, or crast to 
the great body of waters included in it. xSsx Herschel 
ShM. Nat. Phil. in. iv. 294 The roclcs and stones which 
compose the external crust of the globe. 

6. A more or less hard coating, concretion, or 
deposit on the surface of anything; an incrustation. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vives* Instr, Chr. Worn. i. ix. (R.) 
Except thou wilt neuer wash out the crust* but goe .so 
with a crust of paynting to bedde. x6i8 Bolton Florus 
in. iv. 176 While they ride upon the false crusts of yce 
breaking under. 1684 Bun van Pilgr. 11, 138 Precious Stones 
are covered over with a homely Crust. 1726 Leoni A Iberils 
Archit. I. 58a, Lay.. over all a Crust made of Sand, 
Mortar, and Ashes, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I, 146 
It looked more like a saline crust, X838 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxi. 179 The water, .[was] covered with a thin crust of 
ice. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. i2x The crust formed over 
the lava. 

b. Crust of wine '. see quot. 

1863 T. G. Shaw Wine, etc. iv. 145 In every wine, ,a por- 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute its 
‘distinctiveness’ must inevitably be precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel ; this is called lees in the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the bottle. 

C. U. S. and Canada. The hardened surface of 
snow suitable for crust-hunting. 

x86o [cf. Crusting vbl. sb. 2]. X876 Forest < 5 * Stream 
VI. 18/1 We had waited for a ‘crust’ through days of rain, 
thaw, and fog. 1890 N. Hibbs in BigGcane N. Amer. 27 
The Moose would come when the crust formed on the snow 
in the mountains. 

6. The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant ; a shell, test, husk, etc. ; spec, the haid 
chitinons integument or ‘ shell ^ of Crustaceans. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 121 This Crust isspongie, hauing 
smal holes.. that by these hollowe passages.. the thinner 
part of the Chylus might pierce. 1653 Walton Angler lor 
This Caterpiller gives over to eat, and, .comes to be coverd 
over with a strange shell or crust. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Ploftts (1796) L 322 There is a sort of leathery crust over 
the seed. 1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 464 [The skin] 
WPS shed annually like the crust of a lobster. 

7 . fig. Something figured as an outer covering or 
shell difficult to penetrate, or merely superficial. 

x6sx-3 Jer. Taylor Semn.for Year (1678) 369 Auniversal 
crast of Hypocrisie that covers the face of the greatest 
part, of Mankind, ^2x655 Vines Lords Supp. (1077) 320 
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He may Tdc overgrown with a crust, a coldness, a 1833 
Robertson i. ^1658) 105 Break tlirough the cru&t of 
his selfishness. 

"f 8. A plank cut from the ontshle of a tree- trank. 
148S Nottingham Rec. HI. 255, iij, crustes. .to ley on }?e 
same Bridge vnder |>e gravell. 1363 Louth Chtircluv, Acc, 
III. 28 (in Peacock rV. W, Line. Gloss.) For a crust of 
a plank to a brigge. X569 Nottingham Res, IV. 136 For 
a kruste and a planke. 

Q.. Angling. The surface film of water. ? 

1633 W. Lauson Seer. Angling in Arb. Gai'iier I. 194 If 
the wind be rough, and trouble the crust of the water, 
Ibid.y This fly.. moved in the crust of the water is deadly 
in an evening. 

10 . Leather Manuf . The state of sheep or goat 
skins when merely tanned and left rough pre- 
paratory to being dyed or coloured. 

xSZdi Lond. Gaz^ lAo 2125/4 About 350 of the best Kids, 
some ready pared, and some in the Crust not staked. 
388a Worcester Exhib. Catal. iii. 50 Crust and coloured 
skivers. 

11 . The outer part or * wall ’ of a horse’s hoof. 

1847 Youatt Horse xviit. 372 The crust or wall, is that 

portion which is .seen when the foot is placed on the ground. 

ti 2 . A crusty person. Obs. 

1594 Merry Knack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 530 What an old 
cru.st it is!.. I think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel. ^2x640 Day Reregr. SekoL 11S8T144 An old crust, 
with a back bent like a bowe with carieing tables. 

13 . Comb.^ as crust- hardened^ -like acljs. ; d crust- 
clung a. {see quot) ; crust-lizard, book -name 
of Hehderma horridum\ f crust-roll, a kind of 
thin crusted pancake. 

/:x430 7 wo Cookery- bks. 46 Craste Rolle. — Take..FIowre 
of whete; nym Eyroun and breke ^er-to. rolle it on a 
borde also bin ne as parchement. .frye hem, and serue forth, 
1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i. x. 24 Crust-clung 
and Soale bound soyles. 1^8 Holme Armoury m. 333/2 
Crust Clung, or Soil Bound, is an hard sticking togethei of 
the Earth, that nothing will grow on it. 18^ Sat. Rev. 
7 June 741/1 Old crust-hardened politicians. 

Crust (kr2?3t), V. [f. prec. sb., alter F. crouster, 
croMer^ L. crustarei\ 

1 . trans. To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

*S4S Ascham 7V4r4>/4.( Arb.) 157 Snowe- .whyche was harde 
and cru-sted by reason of the fro.st. 1570 Levins Manip. 
194/22 To cruste, crustare. 3607 Shaks. 7 'imon m. vi. 309 
Of Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie Cru.st you quite 
o’re. 3614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet ted. 2) 162 The 
meates become crusted and baked. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldts Trav, \i. 34 Rocks.. scantily cru.sted with 
lichens. 389a lllnsir. Mag. Sept. 879 North winds begin 
to crust over the pools and streams with ice. 

cx&t^ Chapman Horner^ Bafiaile of Frogs, &c. Ep. Ded. 
(R. , Being crusted with their couetous leprosies. 3767 
Johnson Lett. 19 Aug., Ill health., has crusted me into 
inactivity. 3883 Froudb Short Stud. IV. 11. vi. 230 The 
truth had been crusted over with fictions. 

2 . intr. To form or contract a crust f to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Alsoyf^. 

t;x430 Ttoo Cooker)>~bks; 32 Stere it faste pat it crouste 
no'it. 3^9 G. Daniel 7 'rinarch., Hen. /F’.ccclxxvii, Aged 
Tyrrannie whose Oyle Crusts in the Lampe. <13698 
Temple (J.), The place that was burnt, .crusted and healed 
in very fev/ day.s. 1765 A. Dickson 471 The 

soil.. will only cru.st a little above, 1820 Hazlitt Lect. 
Dram. Lit. 26 The tide of fancy and enthu-siasm. .settles and 
crusts into the standing pool 01 dulness, criticism, and veriit. 

3 . trans. To form into a cru.st; to make hard 
like a crust. 

3673 Narborough yml in Acet Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
182 The main Body of Ice that lyeth crusted about the 
Shore. 1857 Coleins Dead Secret v. v. (3861) 227 The 
dirt of half a century, crusted on the glass. 

4 . U. S. and Canada. To hunt (deer, etc.) on the 
crust of snow ; to crust-hunt. 

3860 [see Crusting vbl. sb. 2]. i 883 Forest ft Stream 
XXX. 46/3 The guides and hunters, .going over the border 
, .on the deep snows, and cnisting deer and moose. Ibid. 
165/1 A good deal of crusting deer is being done,. this 
winter. ■■■ 

!l Cmstacea (krz^st^i-Jia), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. 
L. neuter pi. of crust deeus adj. (sc. animalia) : see 
below. Introduced by Lamarck, 1801, as a name 
of the class of animals called by Cuvier, 1798, 
Us insectes crustacies\ cf. CEtlSTACEOus 3.] A 
large class of Arthropodous animals, mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitiiious shell or * crust ’ which is shed 
periodically; comprising Crabs, Lobsters, Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 

3814 W. E. Leach Trans. Linn. Soc. XI. 306 itiile\ Ar- 
rangement of the Crustacea, etc. 382S Stark Elem. Nat, 
Hist. II. 144 The Crustacea.. re.spire by branchiae . .They 
have a distinct heart provided with circulating vessels. 3848 
Carpenter A?iim. Phys. ii. (1872) 108 Most of the Crus- 
tacea, Jike insects, come forth from the eggs in a state 
very different from their adult form. 

, Crustaceal (krz^st^i-pal), a. rare. [f. prec, + 
-AL.] =:Cbustacean a. 

3353 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) 330 Like all birds 
feeding on crmstaceal life. 

Crustacean (kr2?st?*-Jian}, a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the class Crustacea. 

3858 GEtKiE Hist, Boulder v. 83 The most abundant 
order of Crustacean life. 

B. r A An animal of this class. 

3835 Kirby Hah. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xiv, 26 Whether the 
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higher Orders of Crustacean.? undergo a real metamorphosis. 
1S73 Dawson Earth ty Man iii. 54 The Crustaceans, the 
highest marine animals of the annulose type. 

Csnistaceoid (ki2?itJi’Ji|0idh a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -oiB.J iiaving a resemblance to a crusta- 
cean. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vil 106 These crustaceoid species. ^ 
CrustaceoTogjy. [See -(o)logy.] The scien- 
ti fie study of Crustacea. Hence Criistac©olo*g‘ical 
a., pertaining to crustaceology ; OxustaceoTogdstg 
one versed in crustaceology. 

3828 Webster, Crustalogy, that part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceous wa.\vxsS.?>. .Crustaceology^ the word 
sometimes used, is ill-formed. .Who can endure such words 
as crustaceologicall 3849 tr. Cmder's Anitn. Kingd. 409 
note, Milne Edwai'ds has not mentioned them in his Review 
of Crustaceology. Ibid. 408 7 iote, Anomalous animals. . 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists. 1876 Page 
Advd. 7'exLbk. Geol. xiii. 237 A fresh and inviting field to 
the crustaceologist. 

Gniista:ce 03 ru*'bri 2 i« Chem, [f. L. Cmstace-a 
•f ruber led + -in.] A red colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

38S2 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Crustaceous (kra?st^i-j3s),t3!. [f. mod.L. crust- 
deeus, f. crusta crust, hard shell : see -aceous.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a crust or 
hard integument. Crustaceous lichens (in Boil) : 
see quot. 1882. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cr^tsiaceous . to the 

crust, hard shell or pill of any thing. 3664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 3 1 'beir crustaceous Tunica Cornea. 3762 B. Stillingflket 
Fxon. i\at. 78 The crustaceous liverworts are the fir.st 
foundation of vegetation. 1830 Lindley Nat, Sysi. Bot. 
14s The outer integument [of the .seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous. 3882 V mp:s Sachs' Bot. 319 The Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the bark of trees.. These 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.]. 

tb. Path. Characterized by crusts or scabs. 

3803 Med. Jml V. 23 Th< discovery of the crustaceous 
Cow-pox . , The ulcers on the hands and arms assumed the 
crustaceous form. 

2 . Of animals : Having a hard integument. 

3659 H. More Dnmort. Souln. xi. (1662) 108 Wasps and 
Hornets, .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their crustaceous Bodies. 3664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 16 
Mites in Cheese. . It seems they are sheath’d and crustaceous 
Animals (as Scarabees and .such like Insects are). 1826 
Kirby & Entomol. HI. xxix. 168 Crustaceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3 . Spec, in Zool. Belonging to the class Crustacea, 
cmstacean. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvii. 353 Crustaceous 
animals, Lobsters, Shrimp.s, and Crevlses. 3677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 106 The shell-fish of the softer crustaceous kind. 
3707 Ctirios. m Hush, ff Card. 320 Testaceous and Crusta- 
ceous Fish. 3873 J. G. Bartram Harvest o/Sea (ed. 3) 300 
Old men . , setting^ lobster-pots, doing business in the 
crustaceous delicacies of the season, 
b Crab-like ; like a crustacean. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 377 Retiring in a crujstaceous or 
crab-like manner from the Court. 3864 Lowell P'ireside 
Trav. 205 Thy poor crustaceous efforts at self-isolation. 
Hence Crusta-ceousness. 

3727 Bailey vol. II, Crustaceousness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 1755 in Johnson. 
i Crusta'de. Obs. Also crxistata, -arde : see 
also Custard. [Evidently a. .F. croustade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modem word after 
It. crostata ‘ a kinde of daintie pye, chewet, or such 
paste meate ’ (Florio), f. crosiare to encrust : see 
-ADE.] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, eggs, herbs, 
spices, etc. enclosed in a crust 
?cx39o Form of Cury No. 154 Crustardes of Flessh. 
— N 0. 156 Crustardes of Fysshe. c 3420 Liber Cocorum 40 
Crustate of fle.sshe. c t/^o Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 452 Let bake hom as thow woldes bake flaunes, or 
crustades. 

Crustal (krz^'st^), a. rare. [f. L. crusta -i- -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a crust ; consisting of crust. 
i860 Worcester cites N. Brit. Rev. 3892 C. I.apworth in 
Proc. Geogr. Soc. 697 The many twisting crustal septa of 
the earth. 

Crustalo*gical, Crustalogist, CjnistaTogy, 

S3monyms of Crustaobologicae, etc. 

Proposed by Webster (1828), and in later Diets. 

Crustate (ki-sPSt^Jt), a. [ad. L. crustdt-us 
crusted, incrusted ; applied by Pliny to Crustacea.] 
Crusted; crustaceous. 

3661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 4- Min, Introd., Exanguine 
aquaticks, which are either soft, as the Polypus . . or Crus- 
tate . . as the Lobster, 3882 Cyd, Soc. Lex., Crustate, 
having an outer hard rind or shell. 

Crustated (kr2?'st<?it6d), ppL a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED,] Covered with a crust ; encrusted. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 34a Icelandic springs, .the crus- 
tated stones formed in them. 

Crustation (krz 7 st^**jon), [n. of action f. L. 
crustdre to Crust: see -ation.] The formation 
of a crust; an incrustation, 

3620-35 I. Jones Stone-Heng (xjas) 25 These, having 
through long Time, got the very same Crustation upon 
them. 3698 Keill Exam. 'Ph. Earth (1734 > 235 The Abyss 
was enclos’d by a thick Crustation, in which were all the 
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Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel [etc.]. 1870 Eng. 
Mechanic 21 Jan. 463, 1 To attempt to remove cruhtatioiis. 
Crusted {krvstkd), ppl. a. [1. Crust sb. and v. 
-f- Having or covered with a crust, encrusted* 
f crustaceous {obs.); that has deposited a crust, as 
old port or other vdne. 

338a Wyclif Ex. xxix. 23 A crustid cake spreyncle with 
oyie. 1379-80 ’Noip'H Pluiarch (1676) 24 Entring upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
in. xxiii. (1611-170 The Crusted sort of Fishes, .viz. Crabs, 
Lob.sters, Creuises, Cuttles, Razers, Shrimpes, &c. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 196 The pretty Insect V'as covered all over 
with a crusted shell, <i;i745 Swift Direct. Se-rvants, Butler, 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles, 1S73 Forest 4 
Streafu L 90^2 The crusted snow-drifts. Mod. bine old 
crusted port. 

b. fg. (from crusted wine) : Antiquated, * vener- 
able ’ ; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a crust of prejudice, etc.’ humorous. Hence 
CruL'stedly trt/z/. 

3831 Lytton Godolphinvix, Wis own crusted urbanity and 
scheming perseverance. 3884 igth Cent. Feb. 230 England 
. . cherishes a fine old crusted abu.se as much as it does its 
port. 3888 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov, 4/1 The lengths to which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 

Cru’ster. C/.S. and Canada. - Crust-hunter : 
see CiiUST v. 4, and cf. Crusting vbl. sb. 2. 
iSB. Forest 4 in Cent. Did.). 

Cru'St-hxmt, V. U. S. and Canada, [f. Crust 
+ Hunt V., after crust-hunter^ crust- hunting, in. 
which crust- is in locative relation to the sbs., as 
in plain-dweller, sea- faring, etc.] intr. To hunt 
deer or other large game on the snow, when 
covered with a frozen crust strong enough to bear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and are easily run down. So Cru’st- 
hunter, Cru st-liuaitiiig. 

3885 Forest ^ Stream XXIV. 425 Advocates of January 
crust-hunting. 3888 Ibid. XXX. 47.1 Thus eluding .. the 
. . crust-hunters as well as the hound. 3889 Cent. Diet,, 
Cruster, one who crust-hunts for game. 

Crustifie (krz?sti'fik), a. rare.~^ 

3727 Bailey vol. II, Crustifick, that bringeth a Crust or 
Skin. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Crustily (kr2?'Stili), adv. Also 6 crustely. 
[f. Crusty t a. After the manner of, or 

as a crust {obs.'). b. In a ‘crusty’ manner; 
crabbed] y, snappishly {colloq.). 

3378 Banister Hist. Man i. 20 A Cartilage, crustely 
coueryng either side. 3730-6 Bailey (folio), Crustily, 
peevishly. 1749 Mrs. R. Goadby Care^o (ed. 2) 229 The 
Parson, .very crustily told him, He had lost his Dog. 3840 
Hood Up the Rhine 5 [He] asked . . rather crustily if he 
could name a single instance [etc.]. 

Crxistmess (krz?*stines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition oi being crusty concr. 
a crusty lormation, incrustation, 

3607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 661 Their .. quality is to 
burn the body, .and to bring a hard scale or crustinesse 
upon any part. 3665 Manley Groiius* Low-C. WafTesz 6 ^ 
The upper Crustiness of the Tuif was so hardned . . that it 
would endure a few to go over it. C3720 W. Gibson Far- 
riers Dispens. xiv. (3734) 275 They leave such a hardness 
and crustiness that the part is very apt to . , break out into 
fresh .sores. 

2 . Jig. Crabbed curtness of manner or temper. 

3727 Bailey vol. II, .pettishness of Temper, 

3822 W. Irving Braceb, Hall (,1845) 95 Old Christy forgot 
his usual crustiness. 3839-40 — Wolferi's R. (1855) ^47 
An old English gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable crustiness. 

Crusting (^kr^'stig), vbl. sb. [L Crust v. (and 

Sbh) + -ING i.J 

1 . The action of the verb Crust ; formation of 
a crust ; concr, a crust formed, an incrustation. 
i398TRF.viSAj5arM De P. R. \u. lix.;3495)273 Paastein an 
ouen . . receyueth a maner croustyng in the vtter .syde vnder 
the whiche crouste the paaste is nesshe. Blackw. Mag. 
VI. 548 The .. department in this factitious wine trade, 
called cru.sting, consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine-bottles . . with a red crust of super-tartarate of 
potash. 3833 Kanf. Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856 261 Put out 
your tongue, and it instantly freezes to this icy crusting. 

2 . U.S. = Crust-hunting : see Crust z/. 4. 
i860 Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist. 207 Deer are taken exten- 
sively by a process called * crusting’ ; that i.s, pursuing them, 
after a night’s rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
upon the surface of the deep snow. 3888 P'orest 4 Stream 
XXX, 165/1 A crust sufficiently strong for moose and deer 
crusting. 

Cru'sting, ppl a. [f. Crust v. 4* -ing 2.] That 
crusts or forms a crast ; encrusting. 

3867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom in. 72 A coverlet made 
stiff with crusting gems. 

t Cru’stive, a- Obs. [f. Crust v. + -ive,] 
Producing a ‘ crust ’ or eschar, escharotic. 

3607 Tot^sell Foitrf. Beasts 42g Medicines, .called *Es- 
charotica that is to say crustive : which be hot in the 
fourth degree, and do breed a crust and scarre. 3610 Mark- 
ham Masterp. ii, clvi, 461 Medicines to be crustiue. 

CrustO'sey rare. [ad. L. crusto$-us'. see 
next.] Of the nature of a crust ; crustaceous. 

3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crustose, thick-skinned. Applied to 
certain mushrooms which form laminae like crusts. 

d Cru’stous, d. Obs. [a. OF. crousteus, mod. 
F. crodteux, ad. L. crustds-us (Pliny), f. crusta 
Crust.] Of the nature of a crust or scab ; crusty. 
c 3400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 350 Rotid fleisch & crustous. 
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OBUX 


CBUSTX 

s6ss BtGGS iV>ze> F 238 Before tiie criistous eschar be 
taken away. 

Crusty (kr 2 ?'sti), a. [f. Crust sh, + -y.] 

1 . Of tiie nature of a crust; hard like a crust; 
characterized by having a crust, spec, a. Scabby 
fb. Ci'ustaceous Kobs,) ; c. Crusted (of wine), 

1400 Lan/ranc's Cif'urg-. 186 If he mater be fleumatik. . 

& if he skyn be crusty. 1577 Bullinger^s Deca/ies (1592) 
369 An handfull of come . . or else of crustie breade sodden 
in a caldron. x6oo Hakluyt III. 274(R.! A kinde of 
crusty shel-fish . .hauing a crusty taile. 1666 J, Smith Old 
Age 173 (T.) The dry, solid, tensile, hard, and crusty parts 
of the body. *713 Derham Phys. Tkeal. (J.), The egg. .its 
parts within, and its crusty coat without. 1830 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 136 His loaves, which are 
crusty, and his temper, which is not. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxviii. (1856) 229 Snow, recent and sufficiently crusty 
to bear you five pace.s and let you through the sixth. 
Possibilities of Creation 77 Good old crusty port. 

% Jig‘ Of persons (or their dispositions^ etc.); 
Short of temper ; harshly curt in manner or speech : 
the opposite of suave or affable. 

c 1570 Preston Cajnbyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crusty? 1398 Lyly Bofnb. 

II. iv, You need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt, 
s 6 o 5 Shaks. Tr. v. i. 5 Enter Thersites. AchiL Thou 
crusty batch of Nature, what's the newes? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 1 * ^74 Come, come, man; don’t 
be so crusty. 1857 Mrs. Gaskell C. BronU (i86o) 12 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without receiving 
some crusty reply. 

t b. Hardened, stubborn. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Fean. xii. 153 Plardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the warmth 
of the divine fire. 

Crusul6, -uly, obs. ff. Crusilt. 
t Cmsy, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. hollowed,] 
Concave, 

1635 Lisle Du Barfas 151 It is concave and convex, 
..inbent and out-bent, or crusye and bulked. 

Cxut\ Coal-nmtmg. A roadway driven from 
the shaft across strata of rock, shale, or other 
* waste’, to reach a seam of coal. Chiefly used in 
the Staffordshire coal-field. 

1665 D. Dudley Metallnm Martis (1854) 27 The Colliers 
etting the nethermo.st part of the Coles first, .when they 
ave wrought the Crutes or Staules, (as some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit [etc.]. 1884 Pas// Mall G. 26 Aug. lo/i The defend- 
ant was engaged.. in the driving of what is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of his 
safety lamp and light his pipe. 

Crut [? ad. F. croiite crust.] The rough part 
of oak bark. 

X847 in Craig and mod. Diets. 

Crut, var. of Cboot, a dwarf. 

Crutcll (kra^tj), sh. Forms; i crycc(e, 3-5 
crucche (u), 5-6 cruch.©, crutch.©, 7- crutch ; jS. 
6 crooch(e, 6- crotch j 7. 5-6 crouch©, 
crowchi e, 6 croutch, 6-7 crouch. [OE. cryce^ 
(acc. crycce) fern., a common Teutonic word « 
*OLG. krukkja (whence MDu. crucke., Du. kruk^ 
MLG. kmcke^ krocke^ LG. krukke., kruck), OHG* 
chruckja^ chrucha (MHG. kruche^ krucke, Ger, 
krucke)^ ON. krykkja (Norw. krykkja, OSw. 
krykkia^ Da. krykke) OTeut. krukjd-y krukjdn- 
f. ablaut stem kruk- of kreuk- to bend. The ME. 
change oiyfV) to a?, is found also in clutch^ much, 
tnist. The phonology of the variants is obscure. 

For the crotch form, cf. Crotch, as a separate word. 
Cruche may be merely a variant spelling, but it also occurs 
as a variant of Croche sb. q.v. CroocHe may belong to 
crotch or to crouch', the latter was perh. influenced in form 
by Crouch w., but it may repre.sent an early lengthening of 
the u in cruche^ crucche^ with later diphthongization.] 

1 . A Staff for a lame or infirm person to lean 
upon in walking ; now a staff with a cross-piece at 
the top to fit under the armpit (usually a pair of 
crutches). 

£•900 BsedeCs Hist, iv. xxxi[i]. (1891) 380 Mid his crycce 
bine wre 3 ij;ende. c 1205 Lay. 19482 Vder j^e lome mon. .he 
wasnde mid his crucche us adun kmcche. C1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 81 J?an wole no king us availe but cure bedis 
and our crucche {rime myche]. c 1440 Sir Gowtherty-^ We 
make . . Crokyd here cruches for-sake. X570 Levins Manip. 
182 A crutche, grallus. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado ii. i. 373 
Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all his rites. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. n. 161 He could not Dance without one 
Crutch in his Hand. X709 Addison Tatler No. 103 f ii, 

1 . . gave him a new Pair of Crutches. x8oS Med. fml. XIV. 
30 He could walk with great ease, and without crutches. 
1866 R, M. Ballantyne Shift. Winds xvi. (1181) 165 He 
walked with a crutch. 

/ 3 . 1530 Palsgr. 211/1 Crotche for a lame ma.n, pofence. 
1573 Tusser Husb. lx. (1878) 138 Mans age deuided here 
ye haue.. The next [seven yeers: 71-77], get chaire and 
crotches to stay. 

y. c 1440 York Mysi. xxv. 376 My man, ryse and caste 
ke cruchys gode space. — 380 Lorde ! lo, my crouchis 
whare kei flee. x58a Munday Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 196 Some of them [had] bound up their 
le^s and went on croutches. 1592 Shaks. Rom, ^ ful. 

1. 1. 83 (Qo. 1599) A crowch {Fo. crutch], a croweb, why 
call you for a sword? 1611 Florio, Gruccia .. a lame 
mans crouch or crutcheL 

b. transf, as the symbol of old age. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. iv. hi. 245 And giues the Crutch the 
Cradles infancie. a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse 
ix86x) xzg From cradle to the crutch. 


c. fg. A prop, a support. 

x6oa Marston Antomo*s Rev. ProL Wks. 1856 I. 72 Your 
favour will give crutches to our faults. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 

Cr. V. hi, 60 Hold him fast: He is thy crutch. 1728 
Young Love Fame iv. (1757) 115 Who’d he a crutch to prop 
a rotten peer. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Afztjw. v. 09 The 
Egyptians were later, .in throwing off the crutches of 
picture signs, 

1581 J. Bell H addon* s Ansn>. Osor. 130 Of what 
force therfore can this your wyndeshaken crooche be., 
whereupon your lame cnpled workes do rest? Ibid. 230 
Osorius underproppeth his Freewill here, with this crooch. 

. y* 163s N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i, iii. 54 This opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry n. vii. 73 He is Potent Gounterpotent 
by the Crouches of providence. 

2 . A support or prop, with a forked or concave 
top, for various uses ; cf. Crotch 3. 

164s Enckirid. P'ortif. 52 The crutches, or forks, against 
which the arms of each company are set. 1670 Eachard 
Coni. Clergy 91 Though his house stands not upon crutches. 
1703 Maundrell youm, ferus. (1732] 28 On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutches. . for the Priest to lean upon. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (xygo) VI. 2169 The hunters fix their 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocks. 
1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng, sizj Soldi&: with 
musket and crutch ; from a broadside printed about 1630. 

3 . Of a saddle ; fa. Formerly, the raised part 
in front and at the back of the saddle. Obs. 

1617 Markham Caval. iv. 48 The Garth web which holdes 
vp his Tiameis behinde the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
x<)63 Blair A utobiog. vii. < 1848) 93, I was forced to stoop 
and lie on the very curche of the saddle. 1689 Dejpos. Cash 
(Surtees) 290 And. .he could not hold up his head, but 
it hung below the sadle crutch on the farr side. 

b. In modern use ; The front of the tree which 
is made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and which supports the pommel. Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle, 

1874 in Knight Diet Mech. 

4 . JS/aut. Applied to various contrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, e.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or iron) for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also called crotcJi ) ; a forked 
rowlock. 

1769 Falconer Diet MaritUy Chandeliers de chaloupe^ 
the crutches of a boat, which sustain the main-boom, or the 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 1791 Cowfer Iliad 
1. 537 Lowering swift the mast Into its crutch. 1825 H. B. 
Gascoigne Nav. Fame 58 The Spanker-Boom then to the 
Crutch they bear. X8S9 F. W. Bennett Leaves front Log 
X27 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard, 

17^ Falconer Diet Marine^ Crotches.. fixed in 
different places of the ship.. to support the spare-masts, 
yards, &c. 1799 NavcU Chron. IX. 238 A bolt must be 
fixed in each crotch. X867 Smyth SailoPs VVord^hk.^ Crutch 
or crotch, .stanchions of wood or iron, whose upper parts 
are forked to receive masts, yard& and other spars, and 
which are fixed along the sides of gang ways. Crutches 
are used instead of rowlocks. 

b. Crooked timbers (or iron bands replacing 
them) fitted horizontally inside a vessel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stem post and the 
vessel’s sides, to give additional strength to the 
connexion of these parts. They correspond to 
the breast-hooks at the fore-end. 

1769 Falconer Diet Marine^ Crotches^ a name given 
to those crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon which the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. cx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 68 "Whsa, are the crutches ?.. Iron bands 
which unite the sides of the ship at the stern, 

6. In a clock : The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 
arms. 

1732 Ellicott in PMl. Trans. XLVII. 490 The pendulum 
is moved by a piece of steel (call’d the crutch) rivited to one 
end of the arbor.^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., The pendu- 
lum-rod is contained within the limbs of the crutch. 

6. A handle consisting of a cross-bar like the 
head of a crutch. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 141 The shafts [of the 
spade, with] . . the crutch or open handle, according to pre- 
ference. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.., Crttich. .5. (Pounding.) 
The cross-handle on the end of a shank (a founder’s metal- 
ladle), by which it is tipped. 

7 . Soap-boiling. A staff with a perforated piece 
of wood or iron at the end, used to stir the in- 
gredients. 

X837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 409 A rotatory motion 
is given the crutch. 

8. a. The ^ fork ’ of the human body; see Crotch 
5 ; b. the angle between the two flukes of a whale’s 
flapper or tail-fin. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 163 The Stockings 
reach up to the Crutch. 177X Franklin A uto biog. (iSSx) 
1. 140, I clapped my hand under his crutch, and.. pitched 
him head-foremost into the river. 1842 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. H. 156 The tail-fin, or ^ flukes each 
half overlaps the other at the central notch, or * crutch 
Regut f Ord, Artny 154 The Fly to extend from top 
to within inches above point of Crutch. 

9 . Comb.y as crutch-like adj. ; omteh-boots, tall 
sea boots ; crutch-cane, see crutch-stick ; crutch- 
handled a.j having a transverse handle like the 
head of a crutch ; so crutch-headed a. ; cruteb- 

! hole, a hole to receive a cratch or movable row- 


lock ; crutch-pin, the pin of a pendulum crutch 
crutch-stick, a crutch-handled stick crutch- tail ; 
see Crotch 8. 

1889 P. H. Emerson Eng* Idylls xiS, I went down in the 
cabin, and pulled off my *crutch-boots. 1847 Lytton 
Lucreiiet, l i. With a gold-headed *crutch-cane. 1864. H. 
Ainsworth John Law Prol. hi. (1881) 19 tie carried a 
■•^cratch-handled cane. 1767 Babler 1. 113, I. .threw by my 
^crutch headed stick. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. 
vi. (ed. 2) 229 Boats, .fitted with a ’•^crutch hole on each, 
quarter where an oar could be worked to assist the rudder. 
X772 Wollaston in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 77 The bottom of 
the stem, instead of receiving the *crutch-pin, is turned 
sideways. 1780 in Hone Every-day Bk. IL 1478 Walks 
with a short ’ crutch stick with an ivory head. 

Crutcll (kr2?tj), v.l [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To support as with a cratch or crutches, 
to prop. 

1681 Dryden.< 4 Jx. 4* II. 409 TW0 fools that crutch 

their feeble sense on verse. 1833 D Israeli in New Monthly 
Mag. XXXYII. 432 The genius of Moliere. .in its first at- 
tempts, .did not move alone ; it was crutched by imitation. 
X890 Caine in Pall Mall G. 28 June 5/2 This sickly Govern- 
ment, crutched by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, 
b. with up : To prop up, sustain. 
x642 R. Carpenter Experience 11. viii. 103 Howsoever 
they crutch it up handsomly. 1816 Scott Old M ort. ConcL, 
A historyj growing already vapid, is but dully crutched up 
by a detail of circumstances which every reader must have 
anticipated. 1861 Thornbury Turner I. 106 Old crippled 
buildings, .crutched up with posts and logs. 

2 . intr* To go on crutches, to hmp. (Also, A? 
crutch it) 

1828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. Sio^XJp and 
down . . the various steps , . do we delight to crutch it. 1847 
Tait's Mag. XIV. 291 The most apparent * dodge ' on which 
a statesman ever ‘ crutched’ round a corner. 

3 . trails. Soap-boiling. To stir with a crutch. 
Hence Oru'tching vbl. sh. ; also attrib. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 410 What the new- 
er utching wheels -.will cost.. we have no present means of 
stating. 

t Crutch, 27.2 Obs. Misprint or error for Cratch, 
to scratch. 

1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 Bruyn. .crutched 
[Flem. crassede] with the hynder feet. 

Crutch-back ; see Crouchback. 

Crutched (kr 27 -tjed), ppl. tr.l Formerly 
crouched, [f. ME, Crouch sbl^ cross, croucheuy 
Crouch z /.2 to sign with the cross, to cross. The 
original long ii has been shortened before the con- 
sonant group : cf. Dutch, formerly Douchl\ 

Having or bearing a cross. Crutched or Crouched 
(also Crossed) Friars {Fratres cruciferi or Sajtctes 
Crucis) ; a minor order of friars so called from their 
bearing or wearing a cross. 

According to Hospinianus (de Orig. Monccch. v. xv,(i6o9) 
163) they were hound to a rule in 1169 ; but they first ap- 
peared in England in 1244, their rule having been * con- 
firmed' by Pope Innocent IV in 1243. They then bore a 
cross upon the top of their staves, but subsequently wore a 
cross of scarlet cloth on the breast of their habit, which Pope 
Pius II in 1460 appointed to be blue. They were sup- 
pressed in 1656. See Newcourt Repertorium (17081 I. 328. 

{a 12^ Matt. Paris Chron. anno 1244 Fratres dicti cruci- 
feri, dicti sic, quia cruces in baculis efferebant. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 297 In the Towre warde. An howse of 
crossed freres. 1530 Palsgr. 2x1/1 Crossed ix&ceiyfrere de 
Saincte-Croix.] X570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kenf^ (1862) 
299 This suppressed house of crouched Friars at Motindene. 
1628 L. Owen Unmask. Monks 23 Of the Cruciferi, or 
Crucigeri, or the Cruched Friers. x688 R. Holue, Armoury 
HI. 191/1 Cruciferians..of the vulgar called Cruched Friers 
..came into England in the year 1244. 1807 Sir R. Colt 
Hoark 7'our in Ireland 270 A Priory, .erected in the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearers, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quarters of this order ; hence, the part of 
a town where their convent formerly existed. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 39 Hys boddy huryd at 
the Crost Freeres in the qwere, r666 Pepys Diary 6 June, 
Going through Crouched Friars. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts IL 
643 The window-glass manufacture was first begun in Eng- 
land in 1557, in Crutched Friars, London. 

Cmtclied (krz^tjt, -ed), ppl* aiP [f. Crutch sb. 

or 27 . Hh-ED.] 

1 . Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch. 

X707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv, x. xv, A leaning on a Crutched 
Staff. 1862 Sala Seven Sons IIL ii. 29 An umbrella with a 
crutched handle. 

2 . Supported on a crutch or crutches ; see the vb. 

CTOtchei? (ki»-tj3i). [f. Crutch z'. 3 + -br L] 

Soap-boiling. An apparatus in which the ingre- 
dients are stirred with a crutch. 

1883 Sci. American xx July i8 The soap is then pumped 
. . into a crutcher, nearly like a milk chura, where it is mixed 
thoroughly. 

t Cru'tcliei;. Obs. [dim. of Crutch ; cf. also 
Crotchet^.] = Crutch i. 

x6ix Florio, Gruccia. .a lame mans crouch or crutchet. 

Crutlins ; see CRATLina. 

Cruve, CruwelfL, obs. ff. Cbuivb, Cruel. 
Orux (kr 27 ks). [L. : see Cross.] 

[| 1 . » Cross, in heraldic and other expressions, 
as crux ansata, etc, 

11 2 . Astron. The constellation of the Southern 
Cross. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 198 Crux, a southern constellation 
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fonticd out of Halley‘s observations by Augustine Roy«ir in 
bis maps published in 1679. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xi. 2§3 There is in the constellation Crux^ a pear-shaped 
vacuity of considerable size. 

3. fig. A difficulty wlaicbt it torments or troubles 
one greatly to interpret or explain, a thing that 
puzzles the ingenuity ; as * a textual crux ^ Cf. 
Crucify 2 c. (IJsed by Sheridan and Swift 
with the sense ' conundrum, riddle ^) 

[C£ G. Grimm, 2178 g, fguoted from Herder 177S, 

and N kbuhr I j according to Hildebrand taken from the 
scholastic Latin crsar etc.] 

^3718 Sheridan To Swift Wks. 1814 XV, 56 Dear dean, 
since in cruxes and puns you and I deal. Pray, Why is a 
woman a sieve and a riddle? ■— Swift To Sheridan Ibid. 
61 As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, I will either 
explain, or repay it in trucks. 1830 Sir W, Hamilton 
Philos* Perception Disc. (1852)^ 69 note^ Ideas have been the 
crux pkilosophanwi) since Aristotle sent them packing to 
the present day. 1859 Maurice What is Revelation 70 To 
look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 1875 Jowett Plato stIV. 401 The 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age of Plato. 1888 Dowden in 19M Cent. XLIII. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 

4. Comb, f Orux-berrings, herrings caught after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep. 14 '). 

1641 S. Smith Herringbnsse Trade 7 There are also a sort 
of Herrings called Crux-Herrings, beginning the of 
Septemb. being the day noted Crncis; these Herrings 
are made with salt upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
in Chambers Cyd. 

Cruyde, obs. f. Cued. 

Oruysado, criizada, -ado, obs. ff. Crusade, 
Crusado. 

[Oruyshage: yee List of Spurious Words.} 
Crwd, crwtli : see Crowd jA'I- 
Crwet(t, Crwme, obs. ff. Cruet, Crumb. 

Cry (kroi), sb. PI. cries. Forms : 3-5 ori, 
3 "^ cry. Also 4 -J' eric, crye, ( 4-5 krie, krye) ; 
pi. 4-7 cryes. [a. F. Cat. mV, 

It. grido, f. stem of crier (cridar^ gridare) to Cry.] 
I. 1. The loud and chiefly inarticulate utterance 
of emotion ; esp. of grief, pain, or terror. 

<ri:275 Lay. 11991 Has neuere no man . . jjat i-horde jjane 
ori [t iao5 kesne weop] hou hii gradde to ban halwes, jiat his 
beorte ne mihte beo son for i»ane deolfulle cri. X297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) T39 The cry of |?e folk hat me slow, he ohere 
brogte in drede. 1340 HAMPOLE Pn Consc. 478 By hat cry 
men knaw han Whether it [the infant] be man or weman, 
X393 Gower Con/. l^ 115 With .such weping and with such 
cry Forth, .he goth, c *440 Ipemydon igsi The lady herde 
bym make sucne crye. 1590 Spenser A. O. i. iiL 23 With 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry. X604. Shaks. 0 th, v. i. 
38 (Qo.) *Tis some mischance; the cry is very direful. 
3B13 Scott Rdteby nx. xxx, Their wail and their cry. 

D. (with a and 75 /.). A shout or exclamation of 
pain, grief, terror, etc. ; a scream, shriek, wail. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potiphariswife] gauea 
cri hat all moght here, c 1:400 Maundev. tRoxb.)iv. 13 Scho 
turned agayne with a hidous crie. <*1333 Lrx Berners 
Huon Ixvii. 231 He herde the cryes & wepynges that she 
made. 1603 Shaks. 11. iv. 43 He rais'd the house with 
kmd and coward cries. X771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viands 
Shipwreck 25 A Dutchman, .who had been.. the loudest in 
his plaints and cries. 1840 Dickens Old C, Ship Ixxi, He 
dropped into his chair again, and . .uttered a cry never to be 
foigotten. tfxSso Arab. Nts. 636 Those mournful cries, 
which women usually utter on the death of their husbands. 

c. An exclamation expressive of any emotion. 

1813 Shelley Q, Mob vii. ii The insensate mob Uttered 

a cry of triumph. r8^i Barrett Sin of Olga Z. III. xlvii. 
1:93 He drew her to him with a cry of joy. 

d. in Pathol. (See quot, 1882 .) 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Physic I. 630 The cry [in 
epilepsy] . . is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
piercing and terrifying scream. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Epi- 
Isptic cry, a peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 
uttered just before the respiration is apested in an epileptic 
fit. Hydrocephalic cry, a sharp, plaintive cry uttered by 
a child suffering from hydrocephalus, 

+ 2. Shouting, calling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16304 (Cott.) Foluand him wit cri. 
CT^Sir Ferttmh. 5382^0 Sarazynz after him prikede .. 
With noyse & eke with crye. <7x440 Promp, Parv, 102 
Crye, clamor, vociferacio. 

b. A shout, a loud and excited utterance. 
c 1380 Wychf Sel. Wks. 1 . 294 pis crie is warnynge of 
aungels. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 63 Altogether with one 
crie called him on every side Traytor. 1633 H. Cogan tr, 
Pinto’s Trav. Iviii, 228 Yet could they . . neither with their 
cries, nor menaces, stop them all. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 314 Canoes filled with natives . . uttering loud cries, 
and app^ing rauch^ excited. 1835 Macau^y Hist, Eng. 
IV. 771 The Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed 
that they were the majority, 

e. The loud and excited utterance of words ; the 
words as shouted. 

X382 Wyclip Matt. XXV. 6 Sothely at myd ni^t a cry was 
maad. Loo 1 the spouse cummeth. 1548 Hall Chron. 118 b, 
The people . . cried : live king Henry, live king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble men . . did to hym 
homage. 1605 Shaks. Mach. v. v. 2 The cry is still they 
come, 1783 Gentl, Mag, LlII. n. 822 A cry of Hear him I 
Hear him ! 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1 . v. vi, There has 
been a cry every where ; To the Bastille ! 1839 T. Beale 
Sperm Whale 169 Hearing the loud cry of * a man over- 
board’. 

d. The united shouting with which seamen, etc. 
accompany their combined exertions. 
c Promp. Parv, xoz Crye of schypmen, that ys clepyd 
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haue howe (P. balowe). 1769 Falconer J 9 L A 
Hola-ho, a cry which answers to yoe-hoe. 1850 W. B. 
Clarke of Favorite By the signal and well known 

cry — without, which, apparently, no British .tar. .can haul a 
rope . . they united their strength, 

3. An ■ importunate call, a prayer, entreaty ; an 
appeal for mercy, justice, etc. 

<£X30o Cursor M, 4715 (Cott.1 Bi for he king hai com wit 
cri. And said, lauerd, hou ha merci. a 1300 E. K, Psalter 
ci. 2 Laverd, here he hede of me, And mi krie mote come to 
he, 1383 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri of the pore, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixi. 4 The un- 
resistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv, Hnpr. (1652) i8r It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of Plough 
balking. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 85 Succeeding Monarchs 
heard the .subjects cries. Macaulay Hist.^ Eng. 1 . 147 

I'he cry of the whole people was for a free Parliament. 

1 4:. A formal authoritative summons ; a ' call 
a 1300 Havehk 270 And forto hauen alle at his cri, At his 
wille, at his m'erci. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 279 
Knyghtes, lordes of touncs, and alle com to his crie. ^1330 
A mis A mil. 207 Than hadde the douke. .A doiihti knight, 
at crie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/4 Thenne assemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the crye of the fader, 

1 5, An announcement made in public in a loud 
voice a proclamation. Obs. in general sense. 

[1292 Britton i. xxiii. § 13 Qi qe face encountre la crj'e, 
qe il eyt la prisoun par un an et un jour.] X303 R Brunne 
Handl. Synne 906 pan commaundede h^y, aud made a cry 
. , On satyrday .shulde men noun ryngge. c 1330 Wifi. 
Palerne 2249 Wich a cri has he cried . . hurch best of 
hemperour. a 1400-50 A lexander 981 He makes a crie hat 
alle be curte . . Suld put haini in to presens, a 1302 in 
Arnolde (1811) qo Ony man that hangith not out a 

lanterne. .acordyng to the Mayrs crye. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Hiton liii. 181 Kyng yuoryn made a crye thorow all the 
cyte that euery man sholde be armed. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. ^ Friar vv. (1844) ^39 A. grave . , personage 
read . . the * crye which, .announced the appointed meeting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

f b. pi. The proclamation of banns of marriage ; 
the ' askings h Obs, 

<71315 Skoreham 71 Me scbal maky the cryes At cherche 
oppe holy dayges thre. 

c. The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets ; the words in which wares are cried, as 
London cries, 

164a Howell For, Trav, (Arb.) 25 Let bis Chamber be 
street ward to take in the common cry and Language, and 
[to] see how the Town is serv’d, x763--7i H. Walpole 
Vertue*s Anecd. Paint. (1786; III. 239 A book of fencing, 
the cries of London, and the procession at the coronation of 
William and Ma:^ were designed by him. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Farrers i. 3 The six o’clock cries are not all over. 
1857 Fitzgerald Lett, (1889J 1 . 252 Some old Street cry, 
no doubt. 

d. Jfueandcryi see Hus. 

t 6 . The mingled , noise of people shouting; 
clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry, Obs. 

c 1275 Lay. 27034 l>ane cry hii ofhorde of }mn Romleode. 
C 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810' 244 per was contek & crie. 
Ibid. 245 Men said |>e wrath & cri coin ]>orgh pe lord Tip- 
tofte. c 1400 Pestr, Troy 5915 Myche clamour & crye was 
kyde in [le ost. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 103 Crye, or grete 
noyse a-mong the peple, iutmdius, 

V. Rumour, public report. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king and the Maior were lyke to 
be slayne. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 127 Why, the cry goe.s, 
that you marry her. x6o8 Yorksh. Trag. i. ix, Knight. . 
Murder’d his children? xst Gent, So the cry goes. 1668 
Temple Let. to Sir % Temple Wks, 1731 1 L 122 For ought 
I can. judge by the Cry of the Court, he wants it [money] 
more than I do. 1864 E. Capern Devon Provinc., All the 
Cry, the report, something generally talked of. 

b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 
denunciation, etc, ; the vox populi. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., VtUgar-spiriied Man (Arb.) 70 
One that followes meerely the common crye, and makes it 
louder by one. X691-8 Norris Praci. Disc. 85 Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1692 Locke Toleration 
HI. ix, He that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
what othercan so well suithimas the National ; with which 
the Cry and Preferments go. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
116 The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
<^1842 Arnold Later Rom, Comtnw. I. iv. 120 The 
P^ular cry was loud against him, 

8 , A form of words in which popular opinion on 
any matter finds general utterance; an opinion 
very generally expressed. 

1688 S. Penton Guardians Tnsir. 68 The common Cry is, 
that it is time enough to learn their Books when they come 
to be seven or eight years old. 1713 Steele Englishman 
No. so. 323 Then the Cry would be, Images were put up for 
the common and ignorant People to worship. 17^ T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) IL 9 The general cry that our com- 
merce was in distress. 1848 Macaulay Eng. I. 387 
A cry was . . raised that the penny post was a Popish con- 
trivance, 

9. Something shouted to encourage and rally 
a party; a watchword; a war-cry, a battle-cry; 
a rallying cry. lit, and^*. 

1348 Hall Chron. 138 b, The lord Talbot made a crye, as 
though he would assaile the gate, xspx Shaks, x Hen. VI, 
IL i. 79 The Cry of Talbot serues me for a Sword. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 368 Truth is the cry of dl, but the game 
of a few, 1850 T ait's Mag. XVIL 398/2 Their names are 
no longer * a cry * and a test. 1^3 Manch. Exam. 23 Nov. 
S/i A revived Islamism was one of the cries which Arabi 
sought to inspire his countrymen* 

D. esp. Apolitical or electioneering watchword; 
a legislative proposal or scheme designed as a 
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rallying cry for the members of a party in 
a contest. 

1779 Burke Corr. (1844'' IL 264 It would be well if gentle- 
men, before they joined in a cry against any establishment, 
had ■well considered for what purpose that cry is raised. 
1831 Brewster Ne%vfon[x^^^\ Il.xix. 218 The Tory election 
cry. .was ’thcChurch in danger’. xB/i4 Bisra'eu Coningsly 
n. i, * It is a very good cry though, if there be no other’ 
said Tadpole. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 
Redistribution is their favourite cry. 

10. A fit of weeping; a good crj/,m energetic fit 
of weeping that relieve.'; the feelings {€olloq.\ 

1832 J. B. Owen in Vise. Ingestre Meliora 1. 138 She was 
not sure but a good cry would do herself good, too. 189c 
Eng. Illust. Mag, Christmas No. 162 Mrs. Macdonald had 
her cry out. 

11. The vocal utterance of animals ; the par- 
ticular call of any animal. 

<7x300 K. A Us. 5410 Sory foules Cry hy hadden als 
a pecok. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2x3 Th& Bats., 
.sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes. 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 90 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that I have . . heard. 1771 Mrs, 
Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck i^x The different species 
of animals were to be distinguished by their cries. 184X 
James Brigand iii, The distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C. C, 
Abbott Waste- Land Wmui. vi. 170 The sora has a cry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to the rattle of our 
green frog. 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chase. 

153s R- Layton in Lett. Supp. Monast. (Camden Soc. 
18431 71 'J'o kepe the dere within the woode, therby to have 
the better cry with hishowncles. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xviii. xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogs in Eng- 
land. 18. . Whittier King Palmer Elsie iv, With cry of 
hounds and blare of hunter's horn. 

b. Hence various phrases : e.g. to give C7y, to 
open upojt the cry ; full cry, full pursuit ; also Jig. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 6 Will you. .run vpon a Chris- 
ten body, with full cry and open mouth? 1649 Fuller 
Jxist^ Man's fitn. 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreai. 16 Being in 
full Cry and main Cha.se, comfort and cheer them with Horn 
and Voice. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 53 He gives out this cue 
to his admirers, who are sure to open upon the cry ’till they 
are hoarse again. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. ymls. II.32 
All offering their merchandise at full cry. xSpx Rev. of 
Revitnvs July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

13. tranf. A pack of hounds. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N, iv. i. 131 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde . . A cry more tuneable Was neuer ., 
cheer’d with home. x6ox Yarington Two Lament, Traf 
HI. ii. in Bullen O, PI. IV, The little flocked hound surer 
of his sent, Then any one in all the crie beside. 1611 Cotgr., 
Meute, a kennell, or crie, of hounds. 1697 G. Damfier in 
Phil, Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman’s Cry of Dogs, x^d 
Daily Ne^vs 3 Nov. 3/3 With four packs of staghounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds . . besides not a few of those small * cries * 
of beagles, which afford such excellent .sport in their way. 

fb. contemptuously, A 'pack* (of people). 

Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 289 Get me a FelIow.ship in 
a crie of Players, a 1638 Cleveland London Lady 33 A 
small Cry of Tenants. 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by some 
metals, esp. tin, when bent. 

1882 Nature XXV, 374 The cry of tin is due to crystalline 
structure, 

16. Combined with an adv., as cry-out, the act 
of crying out, exclamation, outcry. 

xZt4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park, (1866'. 18x6 — Emma i. 
vixi, A general cry-out upon her extreme good luck. 1852 
J. Nutt in Vise. Ingestre I. 199 I'he constant cry- 

out was that the filth, came from their neighbours, 

II. Phrases. 

16. Great (or muclt) cry and Utile wool", the pro- 
verbial outcome of shearing hogs ; hence, much 
noise or fuss with small results, much ado about 
nothing. 

^ X579 GossoN3'c^.*^4^MJ<?(Arb.)28 As one said at the shear- 
ing of hogs, great cry and litle wool, much adoe and smal 
help. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. ir. x. 119 Parturient monies, 
etc...(jxtzx cry and little wooll. 1684 T. Goddard Plato’s 
Demon 301 When there is a great cry, there is pot always 
the more wooll. Mod. Sc. Muckie cry an’ little woo’. As the 
deil said Whan he shore the soo. 

•f 17. Out of{px voithouf) all cry : a. beyond all 
cavil or dispute; to a certainty; certain; b. (also, 
out of cry) beyond measure ; to excess ; desperately. 

(Cf. out of all ho, out of all whooping, and see Ho sb) 

1563 Golding C^sar (1563) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
theyr own out of al cry. 1369 Turberv. Poems, In their 
countrey downe is rife, and feathers out of cry. i583GoLDr 
ING Calvin on Deztt. xxvii. 163 The proofes were so notable 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie. 1589 Nashb 
Martins Months mindc^t The griefe whereof vext him out 
of all crie. 1394 Teeming of Shrew C ivb, For He so cram 
me downe the tarts, .out of all crie. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
TereticeiyGyj) 54 Misere hanc a7nat,\i^ loues her out a crie. 
1398 Chapman Blind BeggarPlsc^s (1889) 4/2 Oh ! Master, 
tis. .without all cry. x6^ W. Walker Idiom. Aitglo-Lat. 
X23 You commend them out of all cry. 1875 Lowell 
Spenser Wks. (1890) IV. 347 He sometimes ‘hunted the 
letter as it was called, out of all cry, 

18. Within cry of\ within calling distance,. 
A far cry : a long way, a very long distance. 

163a Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 396 Villages and Houses., 
each one was within cry of another. ^ X819 Scott Leg. 
Montrose xii, One of the Campbells replied, * It is a far cry 
to Lochow ’ ; a proverbial expression of the tribe, meaning 
that their ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the reach 
of an invading enemy. 1830 Tail’s Mag. XVIL 73/1 In 
those days it was a ‘far cry’ from Orkney to Holyrood;. 
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fieverfheless the cry' at length penetrated the royal ear, 
A Apr. 498/3 It is a far cry from the as- 
cidian to bookbinding and blue china, yet it is a cry that 
can be achieved by Mr. Lang. 

Crj (krai), 27 . Pa. t. and pple. cried (krsid). 
Forms : 3-5 crie-n, (3 creie-n), 4-7 crie, erye, 4- 
cry, (4 crei, crij, cri, cri50, criy). Fa, t. 3-5 
cryde, 4-5 cried©, cryede, 4-7 cride, eryed, 4- 
cried, (4 crijd, crid, creid, 7 cri’d, 7-8 cry’d). 
[a. F. crie-r — Pr. and OSp, cridar, Ix.gridare, Sp. 
gritar L. quiritdre to raise a plaintive cry, to wail , 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, ong, 
(according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Quirltes or Roman citizens: * quiritare dicitur is 
C]ui Quiritum fidem damans imploratk] 

I. 1 . irans. To entreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a loud and emoved or excited voice, f a. with 
the thing begged as direct object. Obs, (Now cry 
for.) Hence to cry Quabteb, Teuce : see these 
words. 

<21300 Cursor M. 20746 (Cott.) pan crijd [<?. creid] he 
xnerci atte last. Ibid. 1131 (GStt; His blod.. fines noght 
wrake to crij [v.r. cri, crye, cry]. 1393 Langl. P. PI C. 
VII. 338 Alle . .pat with good will Confessen hem and crien 
mercy. Ibid. C. viil. tog A hedreden womman To crye 
a largesse by-fore cure lorde. 1597 Shaks. Lover'' s Com/d. 
42 Or monarch’s hands that let not bounty fall Where want 
cries some, but where excess begs all. s668 Pepys Diary 
18 Dec., He became as calm as a lamb, and owned and 
cried excuse. 

t b. with the person addressed as indirect 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct 
object ; esp. in to cry him mercy, and analogous 
phrases. Ohs. (The earliest known English use.) 

a 1223 After. R. 44 CrieS him eorne merci & forgiuenesse. 
a *240 Lofsong'vsx Cott, Horn. 205 Ich. .creie Jje leafdi merci. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 381 He . . cryde hym niylce & ore. 
X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 90 pe knyght. .cryed iesu mercy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they repente. .and crye 
their god mercy, a 1533 Ld. Berners Litton hxxxi. 249 Syr, 
I crye you mercy for goddes sake doo not to me so grete an 
outrage. i572ViLLiERSiDk. Buckhm.'i i?^> 4 (?<rri’<r/i. i.(Arb.) 
29 No, cry you mercy ; ^this is my book. 

t c. with oil, 10 him, in place of the dative. Ohs. 

X300 Cursor M. 2789 (Gbtt.) 5 erne on paim he crid merci. 
Ibid. App. ii. 739 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS.) The folke hembad 
mercy to crie to iesu cryst. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 13 
pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. X795 Southey yoau ^ 
Arc VII. 521 This Alengon. .Cried mercy to his conqueror. 

F d. with const, him {to him) of {grace). Ohs. 
xgSz Langl, P. PI. A. i. 77 penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crijed hire of grace. [1393 Ibid. C, iil. i And cryede 
to hure of grace.] 

2 . To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion {on, upon, unto, to a person), a. hrtr. Ohs. 
or arch. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 15/479 On god buy criden and wepen 
sore, a X300 Cursor M. 6789 Grie to me pei shal And I for- 
sojje wol here her cal. c 13^ Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 94 
pei maken us dreden and crie on Crist, c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 62 Wlw crye ge so on me ? xsso Crowley Way to 
Wealth 2x3 Crienge and calHnge vpon them in thy nede. 
x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. in. iii. 97 How he cride to mee for 
helpe. axSso Rossetti Dtmie * Circ. 1. (1874) 176 She is 
crim upon In all the prayers my heart puts up alone. 

b. with object sentence containing the utterance, 
or clause expressing its purport. (Now merged in 3.) 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 405 Criinde pitosHche, thathessolde 
. .abbe reuthe of Cristendom. a 1300 Cursor M. 4737 (Cott ) 
Criand . . * Ha reuth on vs, jjou blisced man c 1386 
Chaucer KntLs T. 898 Alle crieden. -Haue mercy Lord vp 
on vs. 1548 'B.Ai.i. Chron. Mob, Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. X590 Spenser F, Q. i. ii. 21 Shee. .with ruefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsafe to show. 
X659 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 149 The Foot - . wa.s 
deserted by the Horse . . and cryed to them to stand, and 
make good their ground. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 455 
He. .Thus mourning, to his Mother Goddess cry’d, Mother 
Cyrene [etc.]. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-paintePs Log 27 
Turning a . . deaf ear to the solicitations of admiring com- 
panions when they cry, * Do let 1 come wi’ ye, Bill 
a. fig. i^ntri) Of things. Cf. 7 saA Cry out. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 1130 (Cott,) Hisblod on erth seed lijs 
Efter wrak to me it crijs. xsga Ascham in Lit. 

Tlfd*?* (Camden) 12 Mischief, .so moche as did crye to God 
for a generall plage. X591 Shak.s, i Hem VI, v. iv. 53 
Maiden blood, thus rigorously effus’d, Will cry for Ven- 
geance at the gates of heaven. 1607 — Timon n. i. 20 But 
tell him. My Vses cry to me. X711 Steele Spect. No. 258 
f 3 Sir, these Things cry loud for Reformation. r833 
Thirlwall Greece!. VC. 344 Injuries and insults .. Which 
cried aloud for vengeance. 

3 . inir. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, whether under the influence of 
emotion, as indignation, fear, pain, surprise, or 
merely in order to be heard afer, or above any 
noise that would prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 
aloud {to a person), shout, vociferate. 

It differs from haiol, scream, screech,shriek, in that these 
describe particular tones used in crying. ^ ^ x 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4401 (GOtt.) And quan 1 end ful sone 
i-fledd \v.r. he fledde]. Ibid. tenSoj (Cott.) He sal . . Bath 
cri and brai for dute and drede. 1382 Wyclif AHs xix. 
28 Thei . . cryeden, seiynge Greet [1388 is the] Dian of 
Ephesians, c 1386 Chaucer KnHs T. 225 Why endestow f 
who hath the doon offence? 0x400 Maundev. (Rc^b.) 
xxxiii. 15X Grete noyse of waters \>&t a man may no^t here 
anoher, crie he neuer so hie. a X450 Knt. de la Tour-^Landry 
(1868) 9 Men synging and crienge, iaping, and plaieng. 


159® Spenser F. Q, 1. v. 33 The damned ghosts in torments 
fry, And with sh.arp shrilling shrieks doe bootlesse cry. 
1611 Bible Isa. xxxiv. X4 The satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
cx^:&i4 Frost <7/i683~4(Percy Soc.) 19 The watermen do 
loudly cry and bawL 1824 Scott Redgaunilet Let, xii, If 
onybody stops ye, cry on me. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 26 
Call to each other and whoop and cry All night, merrily. 

t b. in connexion with sale by candle (Candlb 
5 d). Ohs. 

16^ Pepys Diary 6 Nov., We met all, for the sale of two 
ships by an inch of candle . . I observed how . . they all do 
cry, and we have much to do to tell who did cry last. 

C. quasi*/7'<z7t^. with complemental accusative. 
X674 iJS.iGvn<ra, vx Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. xxxiii. 
55 The germans cri’d their throats dry with calling for a 
generall Councill. 

4 . trans. To utter or pronounce in a loud ex- 
clamatory voice, to call out The object may be 
a. a description or term for the utterance ; b. the 
word or words uttered ; c. A clause stating their 
effect. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 16388 (Cott.) pis word ai mar and 
mar to cn all pai be-gan. X3S2 Wyclif Acts xix. 32 O there 
men cryeden othir thing sothli the chirche was confused. 
<ziS33 Berners Huon Ixvii. 230 When he sawe his 
tyme, he cryed his worde and token, a 1635 Corbet Poems 
(1807) 16 What crj'es the town? What cryes the Univer- 
sity? 

b. 1382 Wyclif A cts xix. 34 O vois of alle men was maad, 
criynge. .Greet Dian of Ephisians. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
V. V. 209, I went to her in greene, and cried Mum, and she 
cride budget. x6ia — Temp. 11. ii. 53 For she had a tongue 
..Would cry to Sailor goe bang. 1697 Hryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 763 With his last Voice, Eurydice, he cry’d. 
X709 Prior Despairing Skeph., And yet I pardon you, she 
cryu. 1749 Fielding Tom yones v. xii. Lest grave men 
and politicians . , may cry pish at it. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX. 564 Ten thousand voices cried, ‘ The King 1 The 
Kings' 

C. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xviii. 49 
He cries that (this Cavity] is so small, that it will hardly 
admit a little Pea. x68o Otway Orphan 1. i, He .. cries 
He’s old, and willingly would be at rest. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. rottnd World (1757) 249 This, they cried, was a poor 
depen dance. 1847 Te)snysqn Princess rv. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an army in the land. 

d. Spec. To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like). 

1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 497 Than his ensense he can hye 
cry. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 78 Loud on hicht he erjut 
hes his sein^e. 1348 Hall Chron. 103 b,Thei Issued out of 
the castle criyng sainct George, Talbot. x6^ Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav, 188 They presently shake and vibrate their 
Swords upon their Shields, crying aloud Nayroe. 

5. To announce publicly so as to be heard by all 
concerned ; to give oral public notice of, to pro- 
claim ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation. 

<rx30O Beket 2477 Forte the dai were icome, That was 
icrid into al that lond that he scholde beo up ynome. C1340 
Cursor M. 54g7 (Fairf.) He lete cry a parlement. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in he 
middell of a toune. c 1463 Eng. C/iroti. (Camden) 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general justis at Londoun, in Smyth- 
feld. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon liii. 179 The kynge caused 
to be cryed . . that none sholde he so hardy to speke. 1646 
Buck Rick. Ill, 1. 14 Those who crybim sodeepe an homi- 
cide. X667 Milton P. L. 11. 514 They bid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound the great result X883 Century Mag. XXVI. 
446/r, I was induced to outbid, .bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made at all. 

absol. x6os Shaks. Lear v. 1 48 Let hut the Herald cry. 
And He appeare againe. 

b. To announce (a sale, things for sale) ; to sell 
by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 
hawking in the streets. 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. t. 226 Kokes and here knaues 
crieden hote pye.s, hote 1 X4fe Catk. A ngl 82 To Cry in h ’ 
merketh, preconizare. xs8o T. B. La Primattd, Fr. Acad. 
318 Diogenes when he was to be sold for a slave . . mocked 
the Serjeant that cried him to sale. x63a Massinger Maid 
of Hon, in. i, I will cry broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 
1677 Act 29 Ckas. II c. 7 Noe person . . shall publickly cry, 
shew forth, or expose to ^e, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, 
herbs, goods, or chattells. xjot W. Wotton Hist. Rome 265 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry’d, 
to bid for the Empire. x^S Howells Foregone Concl. i 
A peasant crying pots of pinks and roses. 

Proverb. I'o cry stinking fish. 
x 66 o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (1671) 805 Does ever any 
man cry stinking fish to he sold? X825 Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths {Houlsion Tracts, I. xxv. 5) * Sir,’ answered 
the woman, looking wise, ‘ nobody cries stinking fish.’ x86x 
Thackeray B. Lyfidon (1878) IV. iii. 444 This was not 
true ; bu t what is the use of crying had fi;sh ? 

e. To give public oral notice of (things lost or 
found'). 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 114 His Master . . is readie 
to. .get his Nouice cride in euerie market Towne in Essex. 
ax 6 z 6 Bacon Max, Uses Com. Laut (1636) 65 [The 
strayes] to be seized, .and to be cryed in three markets ad- 
jo3ming. X799 S. Freeman Tovm Off. 58 Persons who take up 
any stray beast, shall cause him to be posted and cried. 
<ri84S Barham Ingol. Leg,, Knight^ Lady xiii, We’ve 
sent round the Crier, and had him well cried. X885 Sir J. F. 
Stephen in Lavs Tinted Rep. LIII. 782/2 The prisoner 
found a purse and money, and. -heard soon afterwards that 
it was cried in the street. 

d. To proclaim the marriage banns of ; to ' ask 
in church. (StUl in Scotland and New England.) 

1773 Sheridan i,Or perhaps be cried three times 

in a country church. 1867 Loweix Biglovo Papers Ser, n. 
Introd. The CourtiPi An' all I know is they wuz cried In 
meetin’, come nex Sunday. 1875 W. M^lwraith Guide 
Wigtoumshire 123 Loving couples landing on the Saturday 


CRY. 

got ’cried ’ on the Sunday, and were marrledjfirm and fast* 
on the Monday. 

e. To read or recite aloud in the streets. 

X7XO Luttkell Brief Rcl. (1857) VI. 572 The justices have 
ordered the constables to take up all those that cry such 
libells. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IIL 503 Broadsides of 
prose and verse written in his praise were cried in every 
street. 

f 6. To summon in a loud voice; to call (to 
come). Ohs. 

c X420 Pallad. on Husk 11. 10 The medes clensed tyme is 
now to make, And beestes .. from hem to crie. 1470-85 
Mavoiry Arthur X. li, There he,, cryed vnto harneis alle 
that myghte here armes. 

fl. To call for, demand loudly. Also fg. of 
things. Ohs, 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. i, iii. 277 Th* Affaire cries hast : And 
speed must answer it. i6ai Fletcher Pilgrim t. ii, This 
cries money for reward, good .store too. 1798 Southey In- 
scripiions xv. The innocent blood cried vengeance, 
i" 8. To extol; ^cry tip. Ohs. 

^ 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i. 27 Now this Maske Was cry’de 
incompareable. a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Liettimani 1. i, 
When all men cry him, X628 Microcosm,,^ Vulgar- 

spirited Man (Arb.) 70 That cries Chaucer for his Money 
aboue all our English Poets. 

9 . intr. To utter inarticulate exclamations, esp. 
of grief, lamentation, or suffering, such as are 
usually accompanied with tears ; to weep and wail. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 Heo cryede and wep with sorwe 
ynow. <1x300 Seyn yulian 179 pe Justice bigan to wepe 
and crie. 1340 Hampole Pr. Coftsc. 475 Bot ligge^ and 
sprawel and cry and wepe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb. ) iv. 13 
Scho began to crie, as a thing pat had mykill sorowe. c 1450 
Merlin 261 He be-gan to make grete sorow, and cried high 
and deer that thei with-ynne vpon the walles myght wele it 
here, xs^ Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 25 She gan. to. .cry, and 
curse, and raile, and rend her heare. 1599 Shaks. much 
Ado ni, iii. 69 If you heare a child crie in the night 
you must call to the nurse, and bid her still it. i6ix Bible 
Ezek. xxvi. 15 When the wounded crie, when the slaughter 
is made in the midst of thee. 1850 Tennyson / sn;Af<rw. liv. 
18 An infant crying in the night : An infant crying for the 
light : And with no language but a cry. 1884 J. Parker 
Apost. Life III, 124 You will never persuade theworldthat 
Jeremiah did anything but cry. 

b. tratis. with into, out of, etc, 

X746 W. Horsley Fool (1748I I. 196 We must , . not let .. 
[them] whine and cry us into a tame submission. 

10 . This passes in later use into ; To weep, shed 
tears ; used even where no sound is uttered. 

c 1332 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 939 To crye or wepe, 
hraire. xsgS Shaks, Merry W. in. 1. 21 ’Mercie on mee, 
I haue great dispositions to cry. axS^x Donne (J.), Her 
who still weeps with spungy eye.s, And her who is dry cork, 
and never cries. 1662 Pepys Diary 14 Oct., And she so 
cruel a h3q)0crite that she can ciy wlien she pleases. xy4a 
Chesterfield Lett. 1 . xci. 252 Julius Caesar .. even cned 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great. 1840 
P. Parley’s Annual I. 116 What ! have you not left off 
crying yet? I shall give you something to cry for before 
you go home. ^1883 G. xjustv Ebb Sf Flow II. xo8 Pocar 
Pauline, who cried copiously. 

b. quasi-/r<a:w. To cry tears, cry ends eyes or 
heart out, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, etc. 

x6ii Shaks. Cymb. in. iv. 46 And cry my selfe awake! 
X7q4 Cibber Careless Husk 1, i,^ I could cry my Eyes out. 
Ibid., I should cry my self sick in some dark Closet. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 524/1 A sickly infant, which a stem 
stepmother bids cry itself to sleep, x86a Kingsley Water 
Bab. iv. (1886) X57 He, .sat down, -and cried salt tears from 
sheer disappointment. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother x, 
I cried myself well-nigh blind. 1888 Mrs. Ouphant yoyce 
I. 169 When she had cried her heart out. 

11. intr. Of an animal: To give forth a loud 
call or vocal sound ; to utter its characteristic call. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v. xxm.(x4gs) 131 Amonge 
byrdes and foules . . the male cryeth and not the female, 
cx^o Voc, in Wr,-Wiilcker 576/44 Cuctilo, to crye as a 
Cokow. Ibid. 607/3 Recano, to crye as a tygre. XS63 
Fulke Meteors {xt4o) 51 Frogs crying . . forewarne us of a 
tempest. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 90 There I cowch when 
Owles doe crie. 1821 Byron Heav. fy Earth iii. 732 Hark, 
hark 1 the sea-bird.s cry 1 1839 Thackeray MoforGakagan 
iv, The camels began to cry. 

b. Said of the yelping of hounds in the chase. 

X486 Bk. St. Albans Evixja, Whi theys houndes all 

Bayen and cryen. i6ox Shaks. Ttvel, N. ii. v. 135 Sowter 
will cry vpon’t for all this, though it bee as ranke as a Fox. 
1602 — Ham. ly. y. 109 How cheerefully on the false Traile 
they cry, Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges. 

c. quasi-Zr^z^J. 

X796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. X43 Like impor- 
tunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night. 

tl 2 . transf. Of things inanimate: To emit a 
wheezing or creaking sound. Ohs. 

1323 Fjtzherb. Hush. § xo^ If it synge or crye, or make any 
noyse vnder thy fete, than it is to wete to sowe. 1781 [see 
Cry out). 

II. Phrases and combinations. 

* Phrases. 

13 . In many phraseological expressions, as to cry 
Aim, Cock, Cbaven, Cbeak, Cupboaed, Fie^ 
Halves, Hareow, Havoc, Mew, Quarter, Quit, 
Quits, Qumtance, Shame, Truce, Vengeance, 
etc., for which see these words. To cry encourage- 
menti to shout encouraging words. Cry fish \ see 
5 b. Cry mercy : see 1 a, b. To cry smack : to 
give out the sound of a smack. Cf. also sense ij/. 

X627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1632) 124 He heares not 
the sweet Busse crysxnacke. xZyABjsYUQKV StatisU Mmes 


CBY, 


CKYPTA, 


324 Where so many voices cry encouragement, it is well that 
one should speak warning. 

With prepositions. 

(For the constructions in -which both -words have 
their ordinary senses, see above.) 

14. Cry agaiaisl: - — . To rnise one’s voice 
against ; to n’ ter protests or reproofs against ; 
also of things. 

138a Wycuf Detif. XV. 9 Lest he crye a^ens thee to the 
Lord. 1611 Bible i. 2 Goe to Nineueh and cry 

against it. 1635 Swan Si>ec. AT. vi. § 2 (1643' 185 Reason it 
self doth crie against it. 1830 Tennyson In Utem.xc. 24, 
I find not yet one lonely tiiought That cries against my 
wish for thee, 

^ 15. Cry for — . To beg or call for londly and 
imploringly, or with tears ; fg-. to be in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (see 
above 2 c). 

YZ I300 9610 fCott.'y All sco wald for cri or 

call. LChsrzK Positions xxNviii. <18871 159 If ye 

shew a chiM an apple, he will crj^e for it. 1599 Shaks. 
Hm, 145 Some swearing, some crying for a Sur- 

gean. i85o T. Martin Horace 96 The toll worn wretch who 
cries for ease. 

tl 6 . Cry of — - .To hail from, belong to. Ohs, 
<71314 Guy IFarw. (A.) 7001 Redi to fijtes \Vi)> alle jjat 
crie of hat cuntre. 

17. Cry 021, -apoii. — - : see senses 2 , 3 . Also 
(obs.), To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to; to exclaim against; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry [fame, honoztr, 
hate, etc.) on or upon. Cl. cry Shame ttpon. 

a lyxi Cursor M. 6xy:j (Gwtt.'t pan gan pe folk apon him 
cri, And said ‘do sou forth in hey ’, ci^ooDestr. Trey/ 6504 
Then diet he full cantly he knightes vpon. 1532 More 
Confiit. Tini/ale Wks, 396/1 He cryed vpon them to doe 
penannee. 1^7-64 Bauldwin ATor. Pkihs. (Palfr.) 73!), 
All their religiones were wicked and abhominahle And there- 
fore some of them cried upon them. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 154 Th is yere fell a great controversie. .about thechosyng 
of the Maior .. the Gommons . . cryed upon Thomas fitz 
Thomas. 1601 Shak.s. Twel, N. v. i. 62 That very enuy. . 
Gride fame and honor on him. 1606 - 7V. Cr, v. v. 35 
His mangled Myrmidon.s. .come to him, Crying on Hector. 
With oiiverhs. 

18. Cry baclic. a t’ans. To call back. Sc, 

j8<S4 W. Chambers in Athemenm ISio. 1923. 301/2 Rin and 

cry back the laird. 

b. intr, Jiuniing. To return as on a trail; to 
hark back ; fg. to revert to an ancestral type. 

19. Cry do-wii. a. trans. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unla-wful, to forbid, suppress, or condemn by 
public proclam Tt ion ; to decry; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

1437 Sc, Acts Jas, II (1597) § 65 That the fute-bal and 

f olfe be vtterly cryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
lUNYAN Pilgr. II. (18701 2II Her Husband first cried her 
down at the Cross, anti then turned her out of his Doors, 
169a Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857)11, 563 The lord mayor 
sent his officers to cry downe the faire. 1763 Blackstone 
Comm. (t774) 1. 278 The king may. .decry, or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current, 1827 
Hallajm Const. Hist. (1876LI. i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penaltie.s. 

b. To condemn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev, Alan in. Hum. i. v, He condemned, 
and cry’d it downe for the most pyed and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. n. xxi. 135 
These cry up Drakes fortune herein to cry down his valour. 
1743 Fielding % Andrews i. xvii, A book which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down. 1^8 Rider Haggard 
Meeson's Will i. Did Meeson's subsidize a newspaper to 
puff their undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down. 

c. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i.i, 137 He to the King, And from 
a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This Ipswich fellowes 
in.solence. a x6z3 Preston Saints Daily Exerc. (1629) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then our prayers, they cry downe our 
prayers. 

20 . Ciryoff. intr. To exclaim that a negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of the exclaimer ; to an- 
nounce one’s withdrawal from a negotiation, treaty, 
engagement, etc. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals in. i, I should never be the man to 
hid you cry off. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xxxviii, 
Would she be the first to cry off from such a bargain? t890 
G. M. Fenn Double Knot 1. Prol. iv, 62 He soon cried off 
on finding ihat his challenge was taken up. 

21. Cry out. To utter loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation ; to exclaim, intr. and trans. 
Of things: To emit a creaking sound. 

1382 Wvcuv Ecclus. 1. iSThanne crieden out the sonusof 
Aron. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 82 To Cry owte, exclamare. 1533 
CovERDALE Isa. xii. 6 Crie out, and be glad, thou that 
dwellest in Sion. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jut. in. iil 109 Art 
thou a roan? thy forme cries out thou art. 1633 H- Cogan 
tr. Pintds. Trav. xix. 67 Threatening, if they cryed out never 
so little, to kill them all, 1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XL 
agx Our poor ship giinding, and crying out at every stroke. 
x8i8 Byron fuan i. cevii, They will not cry out before 
they re hurt. 1890 A. Gissing VzY/are Ha7npden III. iil 72 
He just cned out a good-night, .and set off. 

b. Const, against, at, on, upon (persons or things 
objected to); (something wanted); \to cry 
out of to complain loudly or vehemently of (a 
matter). 
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c 1385 Wyclif Wks. (1880' 1S7 All cristene men schal crie 
out on deuelis blaspi*emyes. xS43 Hall Chron. 14 b, 
All pore people will rayle and crie out upon us. 1 bid. 209 b, 
Which commaimdement so vexed . . that they cryed out of 
God. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 249 Criyng out of the 
d'lmmages and great hurtes that they had susteyned. 1579 
G0S.S0N Sch. Abuse (Arb.i 41 His cruelu(e was so loudely 
cryed out on. 1599 Shaks. Hefi. T\ n. iii. 29 They say he 
cned out of Sack. 1630 Bp. Bedell in Abp. Ussher's EetL 
(1686)421 He is the .. mo.st cried out upon, 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tra?*. 160 A severe Scholler .. cries o..t against 
tiieir fdthine.s.-e. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. 48 
Crying out for help. axSQo T. Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 217 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, and rage 
of men, 1711 tr, Werenfelsius' Aleieors 0/ Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man. 172a De Foe Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) 218 They wou’d cry out of the Cruelty of being 
confin’d. 1759 (Joldsm. The Bee W ks. (Globe) 366/2 The 
w'orld. .may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball. 
1871 R. H, Hutton Ess.\^^^^\ I. 92 Every living movement 
of human thought . . cries out against it. 1879 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. iv i. 15 The state of the church cried out for a 
gene.'al council, 

t c. To be in child-birth. Cf. Shout. Obs. 
i5i3 Shaks. Hejt. VIII, v. i. 67 What, is she crying out ? 
i 5 d 8 Pepys Diary 12 July. 1692-1734 [see Crying 2J. 
t d. To sell out by auction. Obs. 

1701 Bond. Gaz. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Boulte .. Pawn- 
broker. .gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 

22. Cry up. tratts. To proclaim (a thing) to 
be excelli nt ; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
mation by proclamation or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1393 Drayton AHsery Q, AlatyVlks,. 1753 II. 388 When 
she up is cry’d, Of all angelic excellence the priine, 1631 
T. Powell Tom All 'Praties 144 When your credit is cryed 
up to the highest. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 88 You cry 
up Miracles as you cry down the Word, n: 1698 Tem- 
plf. (J.), Crying up the pieces of eight 17x1 Addison 
Spcct, No. 125 f 5 We often hear a poor insipid Paper or 
Pamphlet cried up. 1792 Burke C^/rr. <1844 HI. 390 They 
who cry up the French revolution, cry down the party which 
you and 1 , , belong to. 1874 Helps Soc. Pressure v. 73 Isn’t 
It good to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
sports ? 

f b. intr. To raise one’s voice, shout, Obs. 

1684 Goddard Plato's Demon Worthy Patriots, who 
cry up so much for Liberty and Property. 

Cry-, in many words, obs, f. Citi-. 
tCryal, Obs. Also cry-, crieU. In CruU Hej'on^ 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser White Heron, 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Alhardeola . a cryell herne, 
i6n CoTGR., Aigrette ..z. criell Heron. [1755 Johnson, 
Cryal, the heron [citing Ain-sworth]. Hence in mod. Diets.] 

Cryance, -axmee, Cryature : see CiiE-. 
Cryb, etc. : see Crib. 

Cry-baby, [f- Cry sh. or vb. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for one who cries childishly. 

x88a Advance 18 May 317 Tom called him a cry-baby, be- 
cause his eyes were always full of tears. 1891 Sat, Rev, 
21 Feb. 230/1, * I declare, .that they’re cry-baby chaps.' 

Crying, vbl. sb. [-ing L] 

1. The action of the verb Cet in its various 
senses ; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a 1340 H ampole Psalter iii. 4 His prayere he calles criy nge, 
1398 'Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xn. vi. : 14951 416 Cryengeof 
the owle by nyght. c 1400 Desir. Troy 10180 The clamor 
was ke .e, crying of pepull. 1509 Shyp of E'olys 

{1570) 168 Thy crying, foole, shall not wake him out of that 
sleepe. i6ix Bible i Sam. iv. 14 Eli heard the noise of the 
crying. 1723 De Foe Col. fack <18401 24 My crying was 
over. 1891 F. B.arrett Sin of Olga Z.\. viii. 115 There’s 
a good deal of crying ! And we mope and look miserable, 

2. With adverbs, as crying out, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; ‘\spec. accouchement {pbs.)\ 

extolling, laudation, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 82 A Criynge owte, exclamacio, 1676 
Allen A ddress Nonemf. 158 A zealous crying up one, and 
crying down another. 1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 1. 
417 He has ordered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
pre.sentat her crying out. 1715 Xx.Ctess D'Anois\Wks. 
47g Couriers were dispatch’d . . to desire them to come to Her 
Maj'esty’s Crying-out. 1754 Richardson (1812) 

VI. 373 (D.) Aunt Nell, .was at the crying out. 

3. attrib., as crying cold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run. 

1761 Foote Liari. Wks. 1799 1. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 
produced. 1843 Sir T. Watson LecU Physic (1871) 11. 55, 
I found her suffering under what is popularly called a ‘ cry- 
ing cold 

Crying, ppi. a. [-ing 2 .] That cries. 

1. Exclaiming, shouting, clamorous ; roaring. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xm, xxiii. (1495) 455 

A cryenge see and an vnpeasyble is peryllous. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 82 Criynge, r/flwazur. *604 Shaks. Qth. lu iii, 230 My 
selfe the crying B'ellowdid pursue, 1697 Dryden Kirg* 
Georg. I, 495 When crying Ck)rmorants forsake the Sea. 

2. Wailing, weeping. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 814 And fright her crying babe with 
Tarquin’.s name. X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 380 An- 
noyed by invalids and crying children. 

3. Of evils ; That forces itself upon notice, and 
calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 

1607 Topsell Serpents fx6o8) 736 Odious crying sins. 1640 
Petyt. in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1692' lir. 1. 2t Representing 
Ship-Money as a Great and Crying Grievance. x6feGAUDEN 
God's Great Demonstr. 52 T'he cryingest injustice and 
cruelty in the world. I7tx Addison Sped. No. 61 5 There 
is a most crying Dulness on both Sides. X838 Prescott 
Ferd. 4- Is. (1846) I. iii. 155 The most crying evil of this 
period. X890 F. W. Robinson Very Strange amity xL 
95 It would be a crying shame, if you qould. 


advb. X836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877) 126 These two old 
men, .have made themselves crying drunk, 

Crymgly, cuiv. [f. prec. + -lyS.] in the 
manner 01 a eiying evil ; clamantly, markedly. 

1818 Southey iiw. (1832) 11. 130 The condition of the 
inferior clergy . . still cryingly requires improvement. 1878 
Seeley Stein 11. 183 There -was nothing that was so cry- 
in 4 ly unjust or wrong. 

Crykat, -et(^te, obs. ff. Cricket ^ 3.1 

Cry ke, obs. form of Creek jA t 

Crym- ; see Crim-. Crymble : see Crumble. 

Crymell, -yH, var. of Cremil 

Cryne, obs. f. Ckine v. Sc. 

Crynok, obs. f. Crannoc, Curnook. 

Cryogen (kr 3 i-<j^d,^en). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
Kpio-s frost, icy cold + -gen taken as = producer.] 
A freezing-mixture, or a substance which when 
mixed with ice produces a freezing mixture. 

X875 F. Guthrie in Proc. Physical Soc. 1. 76 By Cryogen 
I mean an appliance for obtaining a temperature below 
0 C. In this paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture, 
x88i Watts Diet. Chem. Mil. 1005 The temperature of tlie 
mixture when used as a cryogen, 

Cryobydrate (kroMjhsi-dr^). Chem. [f. as 
prec. + Hydrate.] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination of a salt or other crystalloid with 
water (ice) at a temperature below freezing-point. 

1874 F. Guthr e in Proc. Physical Soc. 1. 74 At 0° C. the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called ice, which is thins a cryohydrate 
of water. 1873 Ibid. 1. 76 By Cryohy<3rate 1 mean the 
body resulting irom the union of water with another body, 
and wdiich hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 
O^C 

Cryolite (kr 9 i‘<?lsit). Min. [Named 1799 
Gr. Kpvo-s frost k -LITE.] A native diioiide of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
semi-transparent masses or crystals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and is an im- 
portant source of the metal aluminium. 

1801 VV. Nicholson frvil. Nat. Philos. Ser. i, V, 212 
Before the blowpipe chryolite fuses even before ignition. 
i838 Times ig Nov. 10/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigtut. 

Cry on, obs. form of Crayon. 

II Cryopboms (kraip'forzJs). [mod.L, in form, 
f. Gr. Kpvo-s frost + -<^>opoj -bearing, -bearer.] An 
instrument for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evaporation; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. 

1826 Henry Epit. Chem. I. 134 The instrument invented 
by Dr. Wollaston, and termed by him the Cryophorus or 
I'rost-bearer. 1863 Tyndall Heat v. § 187 (1870) 151. 
Hence Cryopko'rio a., having the nature or 
function of a cryophonas. 

x88x Herschel in Nature XXIII 384 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. 

Cryopbyllite (kr 8 ii 7 frbit). Min. [f. Gr. 
Kpvo-s frost + ifojhXov leaf + -ite.] A species of 
mica found in granite at Cape Ann, Mass. 

X867 Amer. frnl. Sc. Ser. n. XLHI. 217 On CryophylUte 
a new mineral species. 

Crypse, obs. form of Crisp a. 

Crypt (kript), sb. Also 5 cripte, 7 cript. 
[ad. L. crypta : see below. Cf. F. crypte (i 721 , in 
Hatzfeld), and see Grot, Grotto. The L. form 
was commonly used up to the end of the i 8 th c. ; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] 

1 1. A grotto or cavern. Ohs. 

*43a-So tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Trevisa den] 
of Seynte Michael in the mown te Gargan. 

2. An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; esp. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes as a chapel or oratory. 

1789 Brand Hist, <$• Antic. New~Castle-upotp.Tyne I. 368 
The chancel of this church stood upon a large vault or 
crypt. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. 11. 36 The devout, 
as St. Jerome relates, were in the habit of visiting, .the tombs 
of the martyrs in these crypts [the Catacombs]. X883 S. C. 
Hall Retrospect II. 207 He fTumer] was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul's Cathedia.1. 

fb. An underground passage or tunnel. Ohs. 

x^7 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 32, I design'd, .the plot of 

his canall and garden, with a crypt thro’ the hill. 

3. transf. and Jig. Recess, secret hiding-place. 

X833 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) IL 

316 [The Ballot] is . . the crypt of political honesty. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxiii, Fall’n into the dusty 
crypt Of darken’d forms and faces. 

4. Anat. A small simple tubular or saccular 
gland ; a secretory pit or cavity, as in a mucous 
membrane ; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed. 

X840 Baly tr. MUlleVs Elem. Physiol. 1. 485 Very shallow 
depressions, such as the simple crypts of the mucous mem- 
branes. X859 J. Tomes Detiial Surg. 5 The crypts of the 
canine teeth. 

6 . Comb., as crypt-house. 

X873 Tristram Moab vi. 182 There are many caves which 
have been used as dwellings, and several crypt houses. 

1( Crypta (kri-pta). [L., a. Gr. KpvTtTq vault, f. 
fcpvnros hidden, concealed.] 
fl. -Crypt i, 2 . Obs. 

X563 Homilies 11. Idolatry in. (1859) 256 Christians had. . 
caves under the ground called Cryptae, where they for fear 
of persecution assembled secretly together. x6ii Cokyat 
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Crudities 145 In a low crypta or vaulted cBappell which is 
directly under the quire. 1639 in Hearne Collect (Oxf. Kist. 
Soc.) III. 128 In this of'St. Calixtus there are sCryptas one 
above another. X703 Battely Antig, Canterk ii. 28 They 
were commonly called Cripta, or rather Crypta, 

2 . Anal. - C 11 ypt sb. 4. 

2860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

b. Bot. (See quots.) 

s866 Trecis. Bot. ^ Crypta, sunken glands or cysts which 
occur in dotted leaves. 1882 Eyd. Soc. Lex.^ Cryytee . , in 
Botany, the oil receptacles of a leaf. 

vkn'ptal), a. [f. L. crypta (see prec.) 
+ -AL.J Ofj pertaining to, or of tne nature of a 
crypt. 

1842 Dunglison Med. Lex. s. v. Crypta, The use of the 
cryptal or follicular secretion, is to keep the parts . . supple 
and moist, i860 . \ll Year Round No. 56. 139 He led me 
down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptarcll (kri ptark). rare, [f. Gr. Kpwros 
hidden, secret + ruler.] A secret ruler, iSo 
Cryptaxoliy, secret government. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, VIII. 599 These foreign 
assistants are, in fact, the cryptarchs of such synods. 1798 
-—in Monthly Rev. XXV. 5x1 Yet., this co.smopolitan 
cryptarchy is coextensive with the habitable world. 

Crypted (kri*pted), a. rare. [f. Crypt + -ed.] 
Formed like a crypt, vaulted. 

1885 A. J. C. Hare Rjissia iii. 136 A crypted hall and 
stair lead to the chapter-house. 

Cr3fptic (kri-ptik), a. {sb.) Also 7 -ig.ue, 7-8 
-ick, 7-8 criptic'k. [ad. L. c?ypt/c-us, a. Gr. 
Kpv.rrLfcos {it for concealing, hidden ; in 

sense 2, f. Crypt -h - ic.] 

1 . Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic syllogism, a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or explicitly stated. 

^11638 Mede Wks. I. {1672) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in. .a langua^te which they understand not. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies x-y:^ Her [Nature’s] silent pro- 

cesses and more cryptick methods, a 1734 North Exanien 
1. iii. ? 103, 193 This cryptic Plot. 1882 A B. Bruce Parab, 
Teaching^ Christ i. iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 
not cryptic. 

2 . Of the nature of a crypt or vault, rare. 

1878 Masgue Poets 26 The uncrumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi. 1882 Society 4 Nov. 21/2 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany. 

t B, sb. A secret or occult method (of communi- 
cating knowledge). Obs. 

1605 Bacon A dr/. Learn, n. xvii, 64 There he also other 
Diuersities of Methodes . . as tliat . . of Concealement, or 
Crj’ptlque, etc., which I do allowe well of. 

Cryi^tical (kri-ptikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*= prec. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3\ Crupticall, hidden or 
secret. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xxiv. (1700) 145 That . . 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture. 1844 De Quincky 
Greece under Romans Wks. VIII. 318 These cryptical 
or subterraneous currents of communication. 

Hence Ory'Ptically adv., in a cryptical manner. 
i£8o Boyle Produc. Chem. Princ. 11. 68 If We take the 
word Acid.. in a familiar sense, without Cryptically dis- 
tinguishing it from those vapors that are akin to it. 

Cryptisll (kirptij), a. rare. [f. Crypt +-ish.] 
Belonging to a crypt or secret place. 

i 856 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. Sf Georg 143 The crypti.sh fire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — Virg. AEneid Notes 402 
Latinus is the eponym of the secret and cryptish worship. 

Crj’pto- (kri*pt(?), before a vow^el crypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. fcpvrrrSs hidden, concealed, 
secret. (Not so used in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by Kpvepo-, Kpvjpi-.) 

1 . Fonning the first element in many scientific 
words of modern formation. The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order; 
others are Cryptobrancli (-brsegk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchice or gills; 
Cryptobra-aoMate a., having the gills concealed ; 
Sjpec. applied to certain divisions of Crustacea, 
gastropods, etc. Cryptocarp, the sexual fruit of 
certain sea-weeds, also called Cystocarpj hence 
Cr 3 rptoca*rpic, Cryptoca-rpous having the 
fruit or fruiting organs concealed. Cryptoce'pha- 
loxis a., having the head concealed. Crypto'- 
cerous a. Entom., having concealed 'horns* or 
antennae. Cryptoola'stic a. Min. (see quot.k 
CryptocUte Gramm, (see quot.). Oryptocry- 
stalline a, Min., indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
stalline, having the crystalline structure concealed ; 
so Cryptocrystalliza’tion. CryptodiTous a.. 
having a concealed or concealable neck ; applied 
to some tortoises with retractile necks. Crypto- 
dont a. or sb., having the teeth concealed or sup- 
pressed ; applied to certain palaeozoic bivalve mol- 
luscs. Cryptola'lic a. nonce-wd., of the nature of 
secret speech. Cryptolin [L. oleum oil] (see quot.). 
Cryptolite Min., native phosphate of cerium 
found enclosed in crystals of apatite. Crypto- 
mo-nad, one of a family of infusoria. Crypto- 
mo'rpliite Min., a native borate of calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline structure. Cryptoaeu*- 
rous a., having no discernible nervous system. 
Cryptopenta*merous Entom., having one of the 


five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed. 
Cryptophyiie Bot. rare, a synonym of cryptogam, 
or a name for the lowest cryptogams. Crypto’pia, 
Cryptopine Chem., an alk^oid found in opium. 
CryptO'rcMd, -o'rcMdism, -oxcMsm. PaiPi. (see 
quots,). Crypto'stoma, //. -sto’mata Bot., little 
circular pits found on the surface of some sea- weeds 
( Treas. Bot. 3806). Crypto zygous a. , in Crani o- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above ; hence Crypto- 
zygo'sity. 

1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol, 11. n. § xxt. 88 Cryptoclasiic 
or compact, where the grains are too minute to reveal to the 
naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rock. 1875 
March Anglo-Saxon Gram. 52 Irregular nouns, .disguised 
by phonetic changes (Cryptoclites). 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 
72 Crypto-crystalline. 188a Encycl. Brit. XL 634/1 A 
cryptocrystalline variety of quartz. 1889 Sat Rev. 26 Oct. 
445/1 On some cryptographic or cryptolalic system. 1863- 
72 Watts Diet Chem. II. 114 an organic liquid, 

found,. in cavities of topaz, chrysoberyl, quartz-crystals., 
and amethyst. .Cryptolin, when exposed to the air, speedily 
hardens into a yellowish, transparent, resinous body. 1850 
Dana Geol 236 I'he crystals of.. cryptolite are microscopic. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Annt IV. 7/2 In the Cryptomouads . . 
the proboscis is of a similar character. 1861 Amer. yml. 
Sc. Ser. n. XXXI I. 9 Cryptomorpbite. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cryptoneurcncs, applied by RudolpM to a series of 
animals the nervous system of which is mingled and con- 
founded with the mass which constitutes them, as the 
zoophytes, 1869 Biennial Reirospect Med. ^ Surg. 475 
Messrs. C. and H. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
alkaloid to which they assign the name cryptopia. 1S79 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 514 Cryptopine .. ciystallises . in 
microscopic six-sided prisms or tables. 1874 Van BuretPs 
Dis. Genit. Org, 390 A cryptorchid is an individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Crypt- 
orchidism, the condition of a Cryptorchis. Cryptorchis, 
term for one whose testicles have not descended into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. 1878 Bartley 
Topinard^s Anihrop. 11. iii. 288 When [the facial angle] is 
negative, the [zygomatic] arches are cryptozygous or con- 
cealed. 

2 . From these crypto- passes into the status of a 
separable element, which maybe prefixed, a. to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sense 'concealed, un- 
avowed as in Crypto-CaTvinist, a name given 
in the idth c. in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calvi .istic teriets 
{ — Philipplst, or Melanchlkonian>, and in France 
to professing Roman Catholics accused of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Crypto-Calvinism, 
t -Calvi*nianisni, -Oalvini*stio a. So Crypto- 
Catholic, -Catholicism. -Christian, -deist, -Fenian, 
-heresy, -heretic, -Jesuit, -lunatic, -proselyte, 
-Royalist, -Socinian, etc.; also crypto-insolence, 
veiled insolence ; b. to adjs. with the sense 
' secretly, unavowedly as in crypto- splenetic. 

X760 Keysler Trav. IV. 289 The sword with which 
secretary Krell was beheaded for his *Crypto-calviniani.sm. 
1856 Hardwick A ilr/. Reform, xn^note, ‘ Philippism’,or 
^Crypto-Calvinism, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Reel. Hist (1884) II. 94 The 
schemes of the ^Crypto-Calvinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, being thus disconcerted. 1883 Beard Reforma- 
tion V. 182 Whoever would not subscribe eve^ article of 
ultra- Lutheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1798 
W. Taylor in MpntMy Rev. XXVIL 515 I'he charge of 
*Crypto-Catholicism. 1800 — in Monthly Mag. VIII. 598 
This fraternity of darkness, of crypto-proselytism, crypto- 
catholicism, and crypto-jesuitism, 1888 Contenip. Rev. Apr. 
544 The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained *crypto-Chri.stians. 1885 H. N. Oxenha.m 
Short Studies xxvi. 244 He [Thomas Paine] was already 
a *crypto-deist. 1887 Plumptre Dante’s Commedia II. 383 
The symbolic cypher of a *crypto-heresy. 1881 Spectator 
IS Jan. 77 The *crypto-insolence which so often underlies 
journalistic argument about Iri.shmen. 1889 Ibid. 16 Nov., 
M. Thiers . . allowed many thou.sand persons, half of them 
^crypto-lunatics, to be executed. 1837 Carlyle Ar. Rev. 
HI. iH. ii, A traitorous *Crypto-RoyaUst class. 1858 — 
P'redk. Gt 11865) H. vi, iv. 170 A weak croaky official 
gentleman, of a *crypto- splenetic turn. 

Crypto dynamic (kri^ptt^tdinse'mik), a. 
[Crypto- + Or. Svvapis power, dwajMKos powerful.] 

1 . Relating to hidden force. 

x8i6 Bentham Chrestom. Wks. VIII, 87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptodynamic Anthropurgics has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexpres-sive appellation, Chemistry. 

2 . Applied to a kind of cycling gear; usually 

abbreviated ; also as 

x88s Cyclisid Tour. Club Gas. Sept. 12 A dvt. The Crj’pto- 
Dynamic Gear. x886 Ibid. IV. 139 The * slight friction ’ 
incident to the use of the ‘ Crypto ' at speed. x888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXII L 560 Two-speed gears are becoming general, 
among which may be. .mentioned the Crypto-dynamic. 

Cryptogam (kri*pt^7g0em). Bot. [a. Fr. crypto- 
game adj. and sb., in pi. -gatnes, ad, mod.L. crypio- 
gamse (sc. pldntae), fern. pi. of cryptogamus, i. Gr. 
Kpxmrls hidden + wedlock ; after the Linnaian 
class-name Cryptooamia. 

Brongniart in 1843 first divided the Vegetable Kingdom 
into Cryptogamse, and Pkanerogantse, whence F. crypto- 
games. Eng. cryptogams, etc,] 

A plant of the class Cryptogamia. 

1847 Lindley Veg. Kingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of 
the words Endogens, Cryptogams, Phaenogams, etc., for 
Endogenae, Cryptogajna^ Phaenogamae, etc. 1883 H. Drum- 
mond Nat, XxiwmSpzr. W. (188^412 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the highest phanerogam. 


t Cr^rptOgamOs a. Obs. rare. [a. F. c^pto- 
gamei see prec.} Breeding in secret ; see quot. 
177^ White Saud-marti/i in FkiL Trans. LXV, 275 This 
specie.s is cryptogame, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young, in the dark. 

it Cryptogamia (kript^gse-mia). Bot. [mod. 
L. Cryploganiia (Linn. 1 735), sb.fem., 1 Gr. /epwros 
hidden, concealed + 7d/^os wedding, %vedlock + -Ia 
suffix of state : cf. Gr. ayayzia unmarried condition, 
celibacy ; in F. cryptogamie. 

Like the names of other Linnaean classes and orders, it is 
a singular noun, and was always so treated in the i8th c. ; 
hut in the 19th c., prob. by unthinking confusion with 
classes and orders of t..e animal kingdom (e. g. Vertebraia, 
Mammalia. Camvvord) which are adjs, neuter plural, it has 
been ffinst apparently by persons not botanists, and after- 
wards by some botanists also) misused as a noun plural ~ 
Cryptogams.] 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Linnsean Sexual system, and 
comprising those plants which have no stamens or 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers ; including 
Ferns, Mosses, Algae, Lichens, and Fungi. 

[173S Linnaeus Hat (174^) 74 Cryptogamia vege- 
tabiha saspe suspecta includit. X737 — Gen, Fiant lxg^d} 
50o_CIassis xxiv Cryptogamia. Cryptogamia continet Vege- 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationesvisui nostro sese subtrahunt. 
Ordines Imjus classis sex constituo.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp.. Cryptogamia. in botany, a class of plants who e 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or scarce discernable by 
the eye. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ix. 96 That class is 
called cryptogamia, from the circumstance of the fructifica- 
tion being concealed, or not obvious. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Footnotes fr. Nat. 3 The second great division of the 
vegetable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
been given. 

^1 Krioneously treated as a plural ^Cryptogn ms. 
X813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 72 Even in the 
cryptogamia . . as in the more perfect plants. X856 Miss 
Mulock % Halifax (ed. 17) 337 In order to study the 
cryptogamia. 1885 ANNANDALE/w/i?rrz/DiVA, The Crypto- 
gamia are divided into cellular and vascular cryptogams. 

Hence Cryptograaniaii a. (1828 in Webster), 
Cxyptoffa'inic a. (also as sb}). Cryptoga*mic^ 
a,, of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams ; C3:ypto*g*amist, a botanist who 
specially studies cryptogams ; Crypto-gamons a., 
of the natuie of a cryptogam; Crypto* gramy, 
cryptogamie condition or relations. 

X805 Edin. Rev. VI. 134 Among the.se last [plants] we 
notice several cryptogamics. i83<> Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 307 The subject of Cryptogamie botany. i8ox Med. 
Jml. V. 370 A country rich in cryptogamical plants, 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 307 Those great cryptogamists 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the subject, 
i8?9 Jesse y-ml. Nat. 374 A cryptogamous plant, which 
I believe to be the lichen fascicularis. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
10 Flowerless or Cryptogamous plants. 1796 Pennant 
Hist Whiteford <5- Holywell (T.', The picturesque dingle 
Nant-y-bi abounds with what the botanists name the crypto- 
gamous plants. The idea of cryptogamy inspired Timaeus 
with ideas of loves of other kind. 

Cryptogram (kri*pt%r8em). [mod. f. Gr. 
Kpvrrtos hidden + ypdptpa writii g, a letttr, but not 
on Greek analogies : see -gram. So mod.F, 
cryptogramme.'] A piece of cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or in such a form or 
order that a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters. 

1880 Times 2^ Dec. lo/x In every case of deciphering — 
whether it be of a Cjprjote inscription or a cryptogram in 
the agony column. x888 1 . Donnelly (title). The Great 
Cryptogram ; Bacon*s Cipher in Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Hence Cryptogra*mic a , pertaining to or of the 
nature of a ciyq^togTam. So also Cryjitograan- 
ma’tic, -leal adjs . ; Cryptogra mmatist. 

X884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 666/2 Every vowel and consonant in 
the words of the cryptogramic sentence was represented. 
x888 Scott Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly . . with 
his cryptogramic theory of Shakspere. X892 Atkenzum 
13 Feb. 211/2 Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryptogram matical 
tendencies in check. X890 Ibid. 8 Mar. 316/3 America will 
someday produce, .a cryptogram matist ready to prove that 
' The Ring and the Book was written by Lord Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (kri-ptpgral). [mod. f. as prec. 
-f Gr. -ypa<pus writing, written ; see -gravh.] 

1. =CnTFroGEAM. 

a xB^g Poe Tales, Gold Beetle, I could not suppose him 
[Kidd] capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. X879 Farrar St. Paul L 641 note. Much of 
the Talmud consists of cryptographs which d^ignedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics. 

2 . A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher, 

X889 Daily News ar Oct. 3/6 The Wier Cryptograph.. by 

means of which a small . . type- writer is made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. 

Hence f Crypto-graplial a.. CryptograpMc a , 
of, or of the nature of, cryptography; f Crypto- 
grapMcal, dealing or concerned with crypto- 
graphy ; Crypto*gpraplier, Crypto^grapMst, one 
who writes in or is skilled in cipher. [All founded 
on a possible Gr. Kpvrtrbypafos ; see above.] 
ax6gx Boyle Wks. VI. 339 (R.) Neither have I any zeal 
for the character, as cryptographai or universal. 1641 
Wilkins Mercury Pref, (1707)3 Now. .both are grown Such 
Cryptographers. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xii. 478 
A ca^ptographic, secret, or cypher writing. 1870 Pall Mall 
G. % Nov. 4 The cryptographic advertisements in the second 
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column of th& Times, 1694 Loud. Qaz. No. 2973/4 Recre- 
ations of divers Kinds, viz. Numerical, Geometrical. . Horo- 
metrical, Cryptographical. 1753 Chesterf. World No. 24 
■p 12 In possession . . of a more orachygrapliical, cryptogra- 
phical, and steganographical secret. <^1849 'Tales, 
Gold Beetle, I'o divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist, 

Cryptograpliy (kript/7-grafi). [a. mod. L. 
cryptographia, f. Gr. fcpvnrus hidden + -ypacpia 
writing : see -gbaphy.] A secret manner of writ- 
ing, either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
by other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
sessing the key ; also anything written in this way. 

[1641 W vuKms Mercury ii. (1707)8 There are also different 
Way-s of Secresy. I. Gryptologia. 2, Cryptographia. 3 Se- 
mmologta,] 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, I'he 
strange Cryptography of Gaffarell in hi.s Starry Book of 
Heaven. 1780 Von Troil Iceland 300 Our gravers of 
runes even made use of this cryptoiEfraphy in monuments. 
xZ^^Ckamh. . IV. 134 These decipherers gave the high- 

sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, .to their art. 
Cryptology (kriptpdod^i). [ad. mod.L. 
logia, £ Gr. jcpvirrSs hidden + -Xoyia speaking, etc. : 
see -LOGY.] ^ Secret speech or communication ^ 
(Blount 1655) ; mystical or enigmatical language. 

[1641 Wilkins Mercury ii. (1707) 8 Cryptologia, or the 
Secresy of Speaking, may consist either i. In the Matter. 
2. In the Words.] £*1645 Howell Lett. 1. in. ^cxxvii, 
Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clande.stin way, is very 
ancient. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 226 Certain adver- 
tising individuals .. are most mischievously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

CryptonyiML (kri-])t^nim). rare. [f. Gr, Kpv-nros 
hidden -t- wo/ta name : cf. Anonym.] A private or 
secret name. 

1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser, n. Dante p. 16 note, 
Only a cryptonyra by which heretics knew each other. 

So Orypto nymous <7., whose name is concealed, 
anonymous. 

1880 Swinburne in Forin. Rev. Dec. 719 The cryptony- 
mous railer for his bread. 

11 Crjrptoporticus (kripti?pp*itikz>s). [L. , f. Gr, 
KpviTTos hidden 4- L. poriicus gallery.] In ancient 
architecture, a concealed or enclosed poitico ; an 
enclosed gallery having, at the side, walls with 
openings instead of columns; also a covered or 
subterranean passage. 

168* Cotton Wond. Penke 5 An enti^ .. such an one 
as we might well Think it the Crypto-porticus of Hell. 1833 
Cell Pompeiana II. 61 In one of the most obscure parts of 
the cryptoporticus. t%^^L\.. }^mT\: Hal/.hrs. Png. Antip, 
67 Two courts, .surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticus. 

Cryptous (kri-ptos', <2. rare. [f. L. crypla -h 
-OUS.J Of the nature of or pertaining to a crypt ; 
cryptal. Gf. Ceypt 4. 

1857 BuLipcK Cazeaux' Midivtf. 42 The internal lips are 
furnished with a cryptous apparatus. 

Crys-: see also Chris-, Chrys*, Cris-. 

Crys, obs. f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Crysiple, irreg. form of Crucible. 

x6sx More 2«// Lash in Enthtis. Triumph. (1656) 208 
Put thy soul into a crj'siple, O pragmaticall Chymist. 
Crystal (kii'stal), sh. and a. Forms: a. [1 
criafcalla], 3-7 cristal^l, (4 crestal, -el, kristall, 
criatale, -tails) ; A. 5 crystalle, 5-7 crystall, 
7- crystal ; 7. 6-7 christal(l, 7 ohrystall, 7-9 
ehrystal. [a. OF. crisial (i ith c. in Littr6) = Pr. 
and Sp. cristal, It, cristallo, ad. L. crystallum, ad. 
Gr. HpxjcraXKoi clear ice, (rock)crystal, deriv. of 
Kpvaratv-etu to freeze, congeal with frost, Kpvos 
frost. Between the T5th and the 17th c. the Eng. 
spelling was gradually changed after L. to crystal 
(against the practice of the Romanic langs.), and 
in the i6th c. an erroneous spelling with chr- 
(app. after chrysolite, etc.) became frequent] 

K, sb, 

1 1 . Ice, clear ice. Oh. (chiefly a literalism of 
translation from the Vulgate). 

rzooo Ags. Ps. cxlvii. 6 He his cristallum cynnum sendeS. 
<*1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvii. 6 He sendis his kristall as 
morcels. 138a Wyclif Ecclus. xUii. 22 The cristal freesede 
fro the watyr. .<ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii, 79 fe water 
congelez in to cristall. 1535 Covf.rdale Ecclus. xliii. 20 
Whan the colde northwynde bloweth, harde Christall com- 
meth of the water. 

2 . A mineral, clear and transparent like ice ; esp, 
a form of pure quartz having these qualities. Now 
more particularly distinguished from other senses 
as R ock-crystal, formerly also crystal of the moun- 
tains. Iceland crystal : old name of Iceland spar. 

(By the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock- '^crystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ice ‘petrified* by some 
long-continued natural process. There was thus no tran.sfer 
of sense in applying to it the same name as to clear ice, of 
which it was viewed as merely another state.) 

c xooo zElfric Num. xi. 7 Swilce coryandran saed, hwites 
hleos swa cristalla [Vulg. coloris hdellii\. ctzgo S. Eng. 
Leg. 228/318 Weued and chaKz and Cruettes J^oruj-out cler 
cristal. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxx. (1495) 563 
Crystall is a bryght stone and clere wyth watry colour. Men 
trowe that snowe or yse is made hard in space of many 
yeres; therfore the Grekys yaue this name therto. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 103 Crystalle, stone, cm/aZ/wj. 1567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest sb. The Cristall is one of those stones that 
shyneth in euerie part, and is in colour watrie. Isidore saith. 
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that it is nothing else then a congeled Ise by continuance 
fro.sen whole yeares. x6xi Bibl& Rev. iv. 6 A sea of giasse 
like vnto Chrystall. 1647 Cowley Mistress, Coldness ui. 
Though Heat dissolve the Ice again. The Chrystal solid 
does remain. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones%i, Crystal, 
is a Stone like Ice, both in Colour and Transparency, with 
a pretty good Hardness. x86i C. W. King Ant. Gems 
(1866)93 Crystal is found in very large masses ; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 pounds. 1874 Boutell 
Arms Arm. vi, 85 Of iron, or of bone, stone, crystal, or 
some other hard substance. 

b. The standard type of clearness or transparency, 
in the phrase ‘ as clear as crystal ' (Clear a. 3). 

^1x300 Cursor Jif. 376 (Fairf.) Water clere als cristale. 
c 1440 Vorh Myst. xxxii. 24 My coloure as cristall is clere. 
X647 Cowley Mistress, My Heart Discov., Clear as fair 
Crystal to tlie View. 

3 , Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substance. 

1594 Barnfield Aff. Sliepk. i. xxii, Within the Christall 
of a Pearle- bright brooke. 1643 DyanKU CoopePs H. 322 
Proud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. 1767 Sm W. Jones Seven 
Fount. Poems (1777) 43 Birds that . . from the brink the 
liquid cry.stal sip. 1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. AmieCs Jrnl. 
255 The glacier throws off the stones and fragments lallen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystal. 

4. (with a and pi.) A piece of rock-crj^stal or 
similar mineral ; esp. one used in magic art. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 112 A cristall is that one. Which 
that corone is set upon, c Rauf Coil^ear 474 Blandit 

with Beriallis and Cristallis cfeir. 1597 Jas. I Demonol. (in 
Brand Pop. Ant. Ill, 108) The Seer looks into a Chrystal 
or Berry], w^herein he will .see the answer, represented either 
by Types or Figures. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 983 At tlie 
foot of these mountains are with great labour digg'd out 
Chrystals. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
16 She. .in th’ enchanted crystal sees A bower o’er-canopied 
with tufted trees. x8i6 Scott Ajitiq. yTxix, You have used 
neither , . crystal, pentacle, magic-mirror, nor geomantic 
figure. 1883 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) no The 
gardener, .hastily drew together the. .jewels. .The touch of 
these costly crystals sent a shiver , through the man’s frame, 
b. fig. Applied to the eyes. 

1593 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. 963 Her eye scene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Both christals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. 1599 — Hen. V, ii. iii. 56 Goe cleare thy 
Chrystalls. ax6x6 Beaum & Ft, Cusi. County 1. ii, Bid 
the coy wench . . out-blush damask roses, And dim the 
breaking East with her bright crystals. 

6. Short for crystal-glass', a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to its containing a large proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 
of this quality collectively. [Ger, krystallglasl] 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, ii, Ep. to ,Rdr., 
Humons in the eyes, as it were the christall glasse set in the 
windowes, 0x64$ Howell Lett. i. xxvii. §3, 1 was.. in 
Murano, a little Island, wher Crystall-Glasse is made. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 659 English manufacturers, .in improv- 
ing the brilliancy of crystal -glass, .have injured its fitness for 
constructing optical Iense.s. 

1668 Lady Chawokth in X2ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. TO The King, - hath lately made a closet which they 
call a cabinet of cristall and philigrin. 17^3 Diet. Polygraph . , 
Crystal is also a name given to a factitious body cast in the 
glass-houses, also- call'd crystal-glass. .Of this fntt, you may 
make common glass, and also Crystal iSsx Brewster 
Optics viii, 75 Let u.s take another [prism] of flint ^ass or 
white crystal. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 294 Eyeing 
the plate and crystal. 

6. (with a and pi.) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass ; orig. called a crystal glass ; esp. 
the glass of a watch-case. Also^^. applied to the 
eyes. 

1613 Heywood Braz. Age n. ii. Wks. 1874 HI. 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedfast eye, That in these Christall 
glasses I may see My beauty. 1656 Sanderson Serm.{i6Zg) 
370 The breaking of a Christal glass or China dish. 

i6sx Davenant Gondibert vi. xiii, And thence. . In a small 
Christall he a Cordiall drew. 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1292/4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a black Shagrine Case. . 
with a Christal over the Picture. 1873 Morley Rousseau 
II. ^ Tall crystals laden with flowers. 

■f 7 . The crystalline lens of the eye. Obs. rare. 
1694 Ace Sev. late Voy. ii. 135 The Crystal of the Eye is 
not much bigger than a Pea, 

f 8. pi. Transparent vesicular eruptions or pus- 
tules appearing in certain diseases. Obs. 

1661 hovEth Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 327 Hereto belong the 
crystals, tubercles, rubeols, and rossals. [1883 Syd. Soc. J.,ex . , 
Crystalli, old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
eruption of pemphigus ; also, to that of varicella.] 

9 . Chem. and Min. A form in which the 
molecules of many simple elements and their 
natural compounds regularly aggregate by the 
operation of molecular affinity : it has a definite 
internal structure, with the external form of a solid 
enclosed by a number of S3mimetrieally arranged 
plane faces, and varying in simplicity from a cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies. 

Socalled becauseof the resemblance in colour, transparency, 
and regularity of shape, between native specimens of (rock-) 
costal and the forms assumed by salts, etc., in the process 
of crystallization from a solution, aided by the ancient 
notion that rock-crystal was itself a substance like ice pro- 
duced by some process from water, 
a x636 Bacon the menstnium be overcharged, within 

a short time the metals will shoot into certain crystals. 
*673 P. F. Lana in Phil. Trans. Abr. I. 720 (title). Reflec- 
tions on an Observation of Signior M. Antonio Castagna 


concerning the Formation of Crystals. 1704 J. Harris Lex. ' 
Techn., Ckrystallization . . by which the Salts dissolved in 
any Liquor are made to shoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments which they call Chrystals, from their 
being pellucid or clear like Chrystal. 1876 Page Text 
Bk. Geol. vii. 126 Granite is composed of crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica. 1878 'B.xaxtE'i Physiogr. 59 The term 
‘crystal* is now applied to all symmetrical solid shapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matter. 

fb. Used in the old names of various che- 
mical salts of crystalline form, as crystals of 
alum, copper, Mars ( « iron), silver, tartar, Venus 
(« copper), etc. Now mostly 
i66z R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § loi. 172 Chrystal of Tartar 
..to be had at any Druggist. 1706 ’Pmtui^s, Crystals 
0/ Silver .. Silver reduc’d into the Form of a Salt by 
the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitie : These Crysmlsare us’d 
by Surgeons to make an Eschar. 1727-51 Chambers Qrc/., 
Crystals of Maryfixon reduced into a salt by an acid 
liquor; used in diseases arising from obstructions. X730-6 
Bailey (folio), Crystals of Copper, is a solution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt; 
those crystals are used as caustics. i8ix A T. Thomson 
Lond. Disf (1818; 5or Take of . . crystals of tartar, rubbed 
to a very fine powder, two ounces. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Crystals of Venus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

c. Crystals: A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

1875 VEEDict. Arts 111 . 943 There are three clas.ses of 
sugar-refineries in this country, the chief productions of 
which are, respectively :—ist Loaf-sugar. 2nd Crystals (i.e. 
large, well-formed, dry white crystals of sugar). 3rd Crashed 
sugar. 1886 Daily Nezvs 15 Sept. 2/4 Sugar. .Russian 
crystals continue active. 

10. ‘ A very fine wide Durant [a glazed woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
nuns’ veils. Invariably made white ’ (Beck Draper! 
Diet.), [ Cf. Sp. cristal fine shining woollen stuff.] 

11. Her. « Argent or pearl. 

1830 Robson Brit. Heraldry III. Gloss., Crystal, used by 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argent. 

B. attrib. and adj. 

1 , Composed of crystal : a. of rock-crystal ; b. 
of crystal glass. 

c 1335 B. E. A Hit. P. A. 159 A cry.stal clyfle ful relusaunt. 
1569 tr. Bellay’s Visions iv. in '/'heat. Worldlings, The 
chapters Alabaster, Christall frises. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 23 Hither with Cry.stal! vials, lovers come, And take 
my teares. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xi. (1700' 59 Your 
Mistres.ses Picture, and its Chrystal Cover. iS^ Mrs. 
Carlyle II. 371 Four bright crystal tumblers, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour'N\& (Bohn) II. 383 Geneva 
watches with crystal faces. 

2 . Clear and transparent like crystal. 

X450 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. xii. 195 Besyde the riuer of 
a cristall welle. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. xviii, Her 
cry.stall eyes full of lowlenes. ^1576 Thynne Ld. Burgh- 
ley's Crest i. in Anintadv. App. iv. (1865) T03 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in azurd skye. a 1652 Brome Queen iv. 
iii, How black and fowl your Sin Is rendredbymy Chrystal 
innocence. 1737-46 Thomson Summer 1245 The well- 
known pool, whose crystal depth A sandy bottom shows. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 260 The crystal trans- 
parency of an icicle. 

tb. Sometimes with a reference to the crystalline 
heavens of old Astronomy. Obs, 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 57 A*boue all kynges. . vnder 
the Clowdys Cristall. 17x8 Pope Iliad xi. 445 Shouts, as 
he past, the crystal regions rend. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
cxlvii. 2 Shine to his Praise, ye chrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Abode. 

C. Comb., as crystal-clear, -dropping, flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -producing, -smooth, -streaming, 
-winged, etc. adjs. ; crystal-wise adv. ; crystal- 
glass, see Crystal 5, 6 ; crystal palace : see 
Palace ; crystal-seer, one who professes to see 
secrets, etc., in pieces of crystal, so crystal-seeing 
[cf. Germ, krystallsehen, -seher\ ; f crystal-stone 
= A. 2 above ; crystal violet, a name of one of 
the aniline dyes. 

a 1650 May Old Couple ii. in Hazl. DodsleylCVi. 30 Her 
*crystal-dropping eyes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 5 b, The 
Diamond is , . in colour almost *ChristaIlike, but somewhat 
more resplendishing. 1855 Smedley Occult ScL 323 ^Crystal- 
seeing has now become very common. Ibid., Some ^crystal- 
seers can discover nothing unless certain magical words are 
pronounced by the operator. 1818 Keats Endymion in. 382 
How ^crystal-smooth it felt, c 1386 Chaucer Pard. ProL 
19 Thanne shewe I forth my longe *cristal stones, a 1450 
Botoner I tin. (Nasmith 1778) 224 Lapides vocati cristalle- 
stonys. R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xii. 344 To 

have a spirit inclosed into a christall stone or berill glasse. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 103 Her fayer graye 
eies Shininge ^christall wise. 

Crystal, v. ff. prec.] To make into crystal ; 
to crystallize. To crystal over : to overlay with 
crystal. Hence Crystalled/;)/, a. 

1674 Flatman Poems, Against Thoughts d/'s The Chrys- 
tal’d streams, 1715 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. i. 186 Its top 
is Crj^stal'd over with, .a transparent and diaphonous Azure, 
1848 Lowell Poems, Sir Launfal n. Prelude, Diamond 
drops, That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, And made 
a star of every one. c i860 — Fam. Ep. to Friend Poems 
41 7/1 Old sorrows cry.stalled into pearls. 

Crystallic (kristje-lik), a. [f. Gr. KpiforaXh-o^ 
+ -10.] Pertaining to crystals or their formation. 
18. . Ashburner is cited by Century Diet. 

Crystalliferous (-i-feras), a. [f. L. crystall- 
ttm : see -perous. In mod.F. cristallifhre^ 
Containing or yielding crystals. 

1883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
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Crystalliform (kristje-Iif^jm), a. [f. as prec.: 
see -FORM.j Having a crystalline form. 

1796 Kirwan Min, I. 447 These crystaiUform masses. 
1830 Ltndley Ncti. Sysi Bot, 341 Vegetable crystals bounded 
by right lines, collected into a crystaiUform body. 

, Crjstalligerous (-i-d.i^er^s), a, [f. as prec, 
+ -GEEOUS.J Bearing a crystal or crystals. 

188s E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 852 In those 
individuals which produce crj'stalligerous swarra-spores, 
each spore encloses a small crystal. 

Crystalliu. (kri*stalin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
+ -IN.] An albuminoid substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye. 

i8<|.7--9 Todd CycL Anat. IV. 169/1 There is another 
modification of protein, .called both and crystallin., 
2863-73 Watts Diet, Chem.^ Crystallin or globulin. 

Cr^rstalline (kri-stalin, -bin), a. and sb, [a. 
'B. cristalUn, in 15th c. and its prototype 

h. cry stalUn-us, a. Gr, KpvdraXKiv-os of crystal, f. 
KpvcfTakkos crystal. The pronunciation (krist^'lin^, 
after Latin, is used by Milton, Gray, Shelley, and 
Palgrave.} ^ A. adj. 

1. Consisting of or made of crystal ; of the nature 
of crystal ; = Crystal a. i. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvnt. x, The cristallyne 
wyndowes of great bi-yghtnes. 1533 Eden Treat. Ide^ve 
Ind, (Arb.) 37 CrLstallyne cuppes, and suche other iewelles. 
2621-31 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i, ii. Besides those other 
heavens, whether they bee christalline or watery. 1660 
Boyle Ne^oExjt, P/iys.-Mee 7 i.ix. 70 Small Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass. 1779 J. Moore PiewSoc. Pr. II. Iv. 
57 Broad crystalline mirrors. 

2. Clear and transparent like crystal. 

CX440 Lydg. Secrees 425 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn sprynges. a 1329 Skelton Poems, Agst, Gar- 
neseks 99, I yave hym drynk . . Of Eliconys waters crystaU 
lyne. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass i The Sepias inkie 
humor does make turbulent the cristallinest fountaine. 2671 
Milton Samson 541 Nor did the dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poured . . Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
2743 Young Nt. Th. vii. 553 A crystalline transparency pre- 
vails. iSai SHELLEY_Ar^//rtx698 Built below the tide of war. 
Based on the crystalline sea. 2871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 
23 Queen of the crystalline lake. 

To.fiS- 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xvii. 65 Rules . . howe Chrys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the first. 2670 Eackard Cont. 
Clergy Pref.4 An incorruptible and pure crystalline church. 
2837-8 Sears Athan. xi. 91 A sermon . . in which his crys- 
talline style is even more than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths. 

3. Of the nature of a crystal j having a structure 
which is the result of crystallization. 

2613 Woodall Surg. Mate '^V's. (1653') 217 Sal Nitri is 
the Chrystalline salt purified from grosse Salt-peeter. 1663 
Hooke Microgr. 82 A multitude of little Crystalline or Ada- 
mantine bodies, 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 136 The crystal- 
line grains are scarcely discernible. x 8 Sg Roscoe Elet 7 i. 
Chem. 191 Many naturally occuring minerals exhibit very 
perfect crystalline forms. 

b. Of rocks : Composed of crystals or crystalline 
particles ; opposed to amorphous. 

2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 334 A more compact and 
crystalline texture, which will be considered when we speak 
of the strata termed ‘ primary *. 2851 Ruskin Stones Ve 7 i, 

(1874) I. viii. 81 The natural crystalline rocks. 

4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 
mation. 

a 1866 Whewell (O.), Snow being apparently frozen . , 
vapour, aggregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 
1871 Tyndall Frag 77 i. Sc, (1879) i'^* 5^ The marvels of 

crystalline force. 

6. Crystalline heaven {sphere., circle) : in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical s} Stera, a sphere (later two 
spheres) supposed to exist between the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by means of which the 
precession of the equinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accounted for. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7574 Ane other [lieven] es, 
clerkes calles cristallyne, pat next oboven )?e sterned heven 
es. 1482 Caxton MyT^. m. xxii. 284 Aboue tliis . . ther is 
another heuene - lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
crystall , . And is called the heuen crystalyn. 2349 Co 7 npl, 
Scot. vi. 48 The nynte spere, callit the hauyn cnstellyne. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. lx. 171 The mouer first and circle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
2667 Milton P. L. in. 482 They.. pass the fixt, And that 
Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs The Trepidation 
talkt, and that first mov’d. 1796 Morse A 7 ner. Geog. I. 
27 Above the starry sphere were imagined to be the two 
crystalline spheres. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Ckr. Art I, p, xxxii, 
The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

6. Crystalline lens (formerly hwnour) : a trans- 
parent body enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
situated immediately behind the iris of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light are 
brought to a focus on the retina, and it plays^ an 
important part in the action of accommodation, 
Ciystalline cones : the end organs of the apparatus 
of vision in the Arthropoda. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. v. (14951 109 The humour 
albugines in the eyen is more moyst thenne the humour 
cristallin. 2342 R. Copland Guydon’s Qttest. Chirurg., In 
the myddes of the eye is. .humour crystallyn, by cause R is 
of colour of Crystal!. 1625 Crooke Body of Man 33 The 
cristalline and glassy humors of the eye. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat, <5- Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 265 The seat of this diswder 
(cataract] is in the crystalline lens. 1836730 Todd Cycl. 
Afiat. II. 172/t Within this hollow sphere, .is fixed a double 
convex lens, called the crystalline lens or crystalline humour. 


7. Crystalline style or stylet : a transparent rod- 
like body contained in a sac embedded in the liver 
of some iamellibranchiate molluscs. 

2864 W. Houghton in Jntell, Obserx*. No. 32. 70 This 
body, called the crystalline style. 2866 Tate B 7 it. Mollusks 
ii. 14 The stomach contains a jelly-like body termed the 
crystalline style. 

B. sb. [elliptical uses of the adj ] 

1. The crystalline heaven : see A. 5, arch. 

14^3 LvDa Pilgr, So^vle v. i. (1859) 7^ T'he eutre, that is 
the Ciystallyn, that yett is not ouerpassed. 1634 Habington 
Castara{A.th,) 29 In a bright orbe beyond the Christalline. 
1663 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Ecstasie ix. The Transparent 
Rocks o’ th’ Heav'niy Chrystalline. 1840 Mrs. Browning 
D 7 'ama 0/ Exile 128501 1. 6 What if I stand up And strike 
my brow against the crystalline Roofing the creatures. 

2. The crystalline lens or humour : see A. 6. 

J2397 Lowe CJiirurg. (1634) 142 The second and chiefe prin- 

cipali instrument of the sight is called cristalline.] 1637 W. 
Rand tr. Gassefidi's Life ofPeiresc u. 97 The Image which 
was inverted in the Retina was . . received by the Crystal- 
line in its right posture. 2682 Sir T. Browne Ckr. 3 for. 
100 Behold thy self by inward opticks and the crystalline of 
thy soul. 1793 Young in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 174 In 
the ox’s eye, the diameter of the crystalline is 700 thou- 
sandths of an inch. 2868 J. Duncan Insect World Introd 3 
These cones, .play the part of the crystalline, or lens, in the 
eyes of animals. 

t 3. A venereal disease characterized by an out- 
break of clear pustules ,* cf. Crystal sb. 8. Ohs. 

1674 Butler Hitd. to Sidrophel 51 Recovering Shankers, 
Chrystalline.s, And Nodes and Botches in their Rindcs, 

4. A crystal ; a crystalline rock. 

2836 Mrs. Browning Son 7 t., Work, All thy tears. .Like 
pure crystallines. — SonJt. frot 7 z Porlzfgztese xsr. On me 
thou lookest with no doubting care. As on a bee shut in a 
crystalline. 

1 5. Chem, An obsolete name for Anilinh, called 
by its discoverer Unverdorben in \%'i.('i,ciystallina. 

2838 T. Thomson Cke 77 t. Oz'g. Bodies 294 Of crystallina. 

Crystallinity ^kristalimiti). [f. prec. + -iTY.] 
Crystalline quality or character. 

i83i C. R. A. Wright in E 7 tcycL Brit. XI 1 1. 355 The ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in large masses of cast 
metal. 


Crystallite (kri-stabit). Min. [f. Gr. upb- 
craAk-os Crystal + -itb.] 

1 1. A name applied to the somewhat crystalline 
form and structure taken by igneous rocks, lavas, 
etc. upon fusion and slow cooling. 

1803 Sir j. Hall in Tra 7 is, Soc. Edin. V. 43 (WHiinstone 
and Lava'. 2807 T. Thomson Cke 7 u. (ed. 3) II. 486 Sir 
James Hall, .has given the whin in this la.st state the name 
of crystallite, a term suggested by Dr. Hope.. The rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is built fuses^ at the temperature 
of 45® Wedgewood. By rapid cooling it Ls converted into a 
glass which melts at 22°; by slow cooling into a crystallite 
which melts at 35°. Ibid. 488 In the cry.stallite, the com- 
ponent parts having had time to combine according to their 
affinities. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Httmboldf s Trazj, I. 201 The 
fibrous plates of the cry.stalites of our glass-houses. 

2. A term proposed by Vogelsang for aggrega- 
tions, in various forms, of the globulites seen in 
thin sections of rock under the microscope ; by 
some identified with Microlith. 

2878 Lawrence tx.Cotids Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks. . 
more or less filled with very minute crystals, or so-called 
crystallites. 1882 J. W. Judd Volcanoes iii, 53 Those minute 
particles of definite form, which the microscope has revealed 
in the midst of the glassy portions of lava, have received the 
name of microliths, or cry.stallites. 

'd. poetically. = Crystal 2. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 250 Write Upon her walls of 
crystallite Salvation I 


Crystallizalble (kri*stabi:zabl), a. ff. Cry- 
stallize + -ABLE ; cf. F. cristallisable.'] Capable 
of being formed into or of forming crystals. 

2782 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 235 Alum is a crystallizable 
salt. 1839 Todd Cycl. A 7 iat. II. 403/2 A peculiarly cry- 
stallisable compound. 1869 Roscoe EIctzi. Chem. 249 All cry- 
stallizable substances (called crystalloids] can pass in solution 
through the parchment paper. 

Hence Crystalliza'biTity. 

1834 J, Pereira Lect. Polar Ligltt (ed. 2) 276 When, .sub' 
jected to heat . . it loses its crystallizability. 1873 U RE Diet. 
Arts I. 225 The ready crystallisabUity of alum. 

Crystallization (kri-*stabiz^bj9n). [n. of 
action f. Crystallize v. So F. cristallisationl] 

1, The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 
a ciystalline structure, a process which takes place 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 
fusion or solution. 

Water of crystallization I: the water held by certain salts 
as an essential part of their crystalline .structure, which 
structure is destroyed when the water is lost by evaporation 
or driven off by heat, 

2663 Hooke Microgr. In the Solution and Crystalliza- 
tion of Salts. 1707 Curios, in Hush, fy Card. 136 Salts , .dis- 
solv’d in Water, . separate themselves by Cristalization. 1791 
Hamilton tr. BerthollePsDyeingL r. hi. L 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assuni es the appearance of flour. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
222 The tree-like form which some bodies assume in the act 
of crystallisation. 

b.A-* 

286a Helps Orgamz. Daily Life 32 All systems tend to 
a certain kind of crystallization. 2873 Hamerton Intell. 
Life^ vn, ii. (2876] 234 The final fixing, and crystallization of 
her intellect. , - , 

2 - concr. A crystallized formation or body. 


269s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. ('1723) 213 All otbet 
natural metaUickand mineral Crystallizations, 2776 J. Keir 
in Phil. Trans. XiV. 102 {title) On the Crystallizations 
observed in Glass. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 93 Salt 
springs. . forming beautiful crystallizations. 

Jig. 1884 Harper's biotg. J une 56 . i The laws of a nation 
are the ciy stall izations of its historical experiences. 

Ciystallize (kri-stabiz), V. [f. Crystal -h 
-IZE: cf. mod.F. cristaUiser (1680 in Hatzfelclh] 

1 1. trans. To convert into crystal or ice ; to 
make crystal. 

2398 Sylvester Dn Barias ii. i. Handy Cnffts 18$ Wlicn 
the Winter’s keener breath began To crystallize the Ballike 
Ocean, To glaze the Lakes. 1^3 Sir T. Browne 
Med. I. § 50 Some of our Ghymicks facetiously affirm, that 
at the last fire all shall be cr^’stallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1798 S. Rogers Ep. to Frieitd Note, Wild 
Winter ministers his dread controul To Cool and crystallize 
the nectared bowl. 

2. To cause to assume a crystalline formorstruc- 
ture, to form into crystals. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 29 By dissclving them, .and Crystal- 
lizing them, 2665 Hooke Microgr. 82 As Alum, Peter, &c. 
are cry-stallized out of a cooling liquor, in which, by boyling 
they have been dissolv’d. 2736 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters J.6g 
All salts that are capable of being crystallised are distin- 
guishable by the figures of their crystals. 1876 Page Adz>. 
Text Bk. Geol. ii. 47 Limestone crystallised by the heat of 
simerincumbent lava. 

3. Jiy. To give a defmiie or concrete and per- 
manent form or shape to (something of an unde- 
fined, vague, or floating character). 

2663 Cowley Pmdar. Ones, Mtise iv, This shining Piece 
of Ice Which melts so soon away. .Thy Verse does solid ate 
and Crystallize. 1842 Myers Lath. Th. in. § 41. 157 Cry- 
stalling into permanent shapes the floating clouds of meta- 
phor. 2873 Poste Cains Comm. (ed. 2) 485 The forms 
of Action , .as crystallized in the law or in the edict. 

4- intr. To form (itself) into crystals, become 
crystalline in structure. Crystallize out : to separate 
in the form of crystals from a solution. 

2641 French Distill, iii. (1631) 73 Let it stand two or three 
dayes. .to crystallize. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 
50 Aqua fortLS . . exhaled and placed in cold con.servatories, 
will crystallise and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 
2718 Quincy Co 77 tpl. Disp. 4 Salts will not chrystallize, till 
the Water in which they are dissolv’d is near or quite cold. 
1834 J, ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 379 As the solu- 
tion cools theacid crystallizes out. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
7 Each substance will crystallise in its characteristic form. 

5. fig. To assume a definite or concrete form. 
1826 Coleridge Lay Serntt. 318 To make them crystallize 
into a semblance of .growth, 1880 McCarthy Onion Tbnes 
lil. xxxvi. 125 This vague impression crystallised into 
a conviction. 

Crystallized (krl-stabizd), ppl a. [f. prec.] 
Fi. Made into crystal, made transparent like 
crystal. Ohs. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Meiatn. Ixxxiv, The cristallized 
fount, That streames along the valley of Artes’ mount. 

2. Formed into crystals, existing in a definite 
crj'stalline form. Also fig. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 468 That kind of Vitriol, .is affirmed 
to be found chrystallized in Transylvania. 2800 tr. La- 
grazige's Cke 77 t. il, 339 Crystallized verdigrise or acetite of 
copper. 2872 C. Davies Metr. Syst. ii. 47 Before the mind 
can grasp, as a crystallized idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 

Crystallizer (kri*stabiz3.i). [f. as prec. + 
-er lJ One who or that which crystallizes ; spec, 
an apparatus for crystallizing. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Meta 77 i. Ded., Thou Christalizer 
of their Castalie. 2870 Dasent A 7 in. Eventful Life I. 22 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystallizers. 

Crystallizing (kri*stabizig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -iNG h] The action of the verb Crystal- 
lize. Also attrib., cr^fstallizing water. 

2670 W, SiMrsoN HydroL Ess. 68 [It] contributes much 
toward.s the chrystallizing of fresh atom. 279^ in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIY. 423 It discovers no crystallizing water. 
2819 G. Samouelle EntomoL Compend. 337 Circumstances 
affecting the crystallizing process. 

Crystallizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNd 
That ci-ystallizes {trans. and intr.). 

2663 Hooke Microgr. 86 Dissolutions and Coagulations 
of several crystallizing Salts. 2860 Tyndall Glcx. 11. xxiv. 
353 To be suspended in the middle of the crystallizing solu- 
tion. 1883 JH. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 8) 
p. ix. The .same crystallising touch is needed in Religion. 
CrystallO*, combining form of Gr. Kpberakko^ 
crysial, used in derivatives and compounds : Cry:- 
stallo-cera-mic a., pertaining to a method of in- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass. CrystaT- 
loolast nonce~wd. [cf. iconoclast'], one who breaks 
crystals. Ory'staUo-engra’vingr, a metliod of 
making intaglio designs upon glass by means of 
casting. Ory‘stallo-gTa*iiTilax a., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. Cry'stallo-magne'tio 
a., pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies, as shown by a kind of 
polarity directly related to the crystalline axes of 
minerals, Crysta'Ilotype, a photographic picture 
oil glass ; also attrib. 

2870 Efig. Mech. 7 Jan. 409/2 Another kind of ornamental 
manufacture is what i.s termed the crystallo-ceramic, or gla<a 
incrustation. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xv. ii. 
203 Innovators in crystallography, who may properly be 
called crystalloclasts;. 2873 Watts Fonvnes* Che 7 n. 446 'I'he 
sodium salt is crystallo-granular. 1883 Heddle in Encycl. 
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^rii. XVL 377 Crystallomagwetic action. 1833 in Pr&c, 
Amur, Phil, Soi\ V. 312 Mr. Justice offered for inspection 
. .a ‘ Crystallotype' of the Moon. 

Crystallod : see Od. 

Cr jstaHoge’iiesis, [f. Crtstallo- + Gr. 
ytmaLs birth, origination.] The origination or 
natural formation of crystals (as a department of 
scientific investigation). So Crystaliogfe'n.ic a. 
[see -GEW, -GEKicJ , crystal-forming, producing cry- 
stallization. Crystallogfemioai <z., relating to the 
formation of crystals. Crystallo'geny (-o-d^ihib 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered). 

1879 Rutley Rocks X. 161 A key to the important 
object of crystal logenesis. 1837 Dana Alin. (1844) 71 What 
i.<; this crystalIo.renic attraction ? Ibid. 71 Crystallogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads. 
1881 XXIII. 398 Between these two kinds of cry- 

stallogenic action there are many gradations. 

Crystallograplier (kristaV'grafsj). [f. Crt- 

STALLOGiiAPHY : see -GKAPHER.] One who Studies 
crystallography. 

1804 Phil. Trttns. XCIV. 63 A mineralogist and cry.stallo- 
grapher. 1878 Gurney Crysiallogr. 8 [A crystal] is bounded 
by flat surfaces, .called by crystallographers its faces. 

CrystallograpMc (kri:stal^>grse*fik), a. [f. 
as prec. : see -graphic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to crystallography. 

1804 Bdin. Rev. III. 497 The important consequences of 
Haiiy’s crystallographic discoveries. i863 Dana Min, 
Introd. 26 The crystallographic symbols used in this work 
are e.ssentially those of Naumann. 

2. Of or belonging to crystals (as scientifically 

Studied) ; «= Crystallxc. 

1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 11. 329 The crystallo- 
graphic axis. laSp Phillips Pesuv. x. 290 The thiee minerals 
have nearly the same crystallographic angles. 

So Orystailoifra'pMcal a., dealing with cry- 
stallography; !=s prec. Crystallogrra’pMcally 
in relation to crystallography. fCrystaUo*- 
g*.rapliist = Crystallogbaphb;r. 

i8oi^ Chenevix in Phil, Trans. XCI. 19s The crystallo- 
g’aphical arrangement, adopted in the preceding Paper. 
*806 Bdin. Rerf. VIII. 78 Excellent crystallographical 
papers. 1831 Brewster Optics xxix. § 147. 247, 1 have 
found this both crystallographically. . and optically. _ x8so 
Daubkny Atom. Th. xii. .ed. 2)417 Two minerals chemically 
the same, although crystaUographically different. 1796 
Kirwan Min, I. 446 The late excellent crystallographist, 
Mr, Rom(S de Lisle. 

Crystallograpliy (kri«taV*grafi). [ad. mod, 
crystallografhia^ 1 Gr. /rpiJo'TaA.Xos Crystal + 
•yDoupta writing, description : see -graphy. 

Used in Latin by M. iL Cappeller Prodromus Crysiallo~ 
graphiSi Lucerne 1723, in French by Rom«S de Lisle, Bssai 
de Crista logra-pkiey 

That branch of physical science which treats of 
the structure of crystals (Crystal 9), and their 
systematic classification ; a treatise on this subject. 

i8oa Bournon in Trans.yiCll. 239 Crystallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. 1861 
W, Pols in Macm, Ma^. III. 186A Wollaston, cele- 
brated as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. 

t Crysta'llogy. Ohs. rare. [app. f. Gr, /cpu- 
ctoK^Kos) crystal + -Aoyta, after mhuralogy\ cf, 
Crystallology.] = prec. Hence t Orysta*llo- 
gist = Crystallographer. 

i8n Pinkerton jPif/rd!;/. 11. 60 The important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. ^ Hid. II. 
Introd. s The ingenious crystallogist Rom^ de Lisle, 1836 
Kane Arct. Bxpl. IL xiv, 152, I have named it Cape 
Forbes, after the eminent crystallogist. 

Crystalloid (kri-staloid), a. and sb, [f. Gr. 
KpvaraXK-os crystal H- -OID.] 

A. cuij. Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esp, as contrasted with Colloid {a. 2). 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ii. xiii, § 103 Organic matter 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the colloid and not into the crystalloid arrangement. 1878 
Gurney Crystallogr. 29^ In crystalloid forms occurring in 
nature the linear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

'B.sb, 

1. A crystalloid or crystalline body or substance, 
as distinct from a Colloid {sb. 2 ). 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 
have notl of passing easily through membranes. 

1861 T. Graham in Phil. Trans. (1862) 183 Opposed to the 
colloidal is the crystalline condition. Substances affecting 
the latter form will be classed as crystalloids. 3878 T. 
Bryant jPnrcA Surg. I. 10 As freely as a colloid is pene- 
trated by a crystalloid. 

2. A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells. 

1873 Bennett 1 : Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 50 The term Crystal- 
loids [was] proposed by Nageli - . Crystalloids containing 
colouring matters are found in the petals and fruits. 

Crystalloi*dal, a. [f. prec, + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a crj’^stalloid. 

1861 T. Graham in Phil. Trans. 184 The colloidal is, in 
factj a dynamical state of matter, the crystalloidal being the 
stetical condition. 1876 Bartholow Mai, Pled, (1879) 414 
The active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the 
blood with facility. 

Crystallology (kristaV16d5i). [mod. f. Gr. 

KpvaraWos crystal 4- -Xoyra ; see -LOGY. In mod. 
F. cristallologie (Littre).] The scientific study of 


crystals and crystallization : including crystallo- 
graphy and crystallogeny. 
a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 

CrystallomaXLCy (kri’stabmmjnsi). [f. as 
prec. + -MANGY.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage iv. v. 310 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystal!. 3652 Gaule Magastronu 163. 3835 Smedley 

Occult Scl 322 Crystallomancy may be understood to 
include every variety of divination by means of transparent 
bodies. 

Crystallometry I.krist^metri). [f. as prec. 
•f -METRY.] The measuring of the angles of cry- 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

3837 Whewell Hist, Induct, Sc, HI. xv. ii. 203 Crystal- 
lometry was clearly recognised as an authorized test of the 
difference of substances which nearly resemble each other. 

t Cry'Stallxirgy. Obs, [Cf. metallurgy. \ 
Crystallization. 

3823 in Crabb [whence in later Diets.]. 

Crystally (kri stali), adv. [f. Crystal a, -f 
-LY ii. j After the manner of crystal or crystals. ^ 
3859 Chamb, yr?il, XL 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 
i860 All Year Round No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum 
Arabic ; it is crystally cracked. 

Crystalworts. Bot. A name given by 
Lindley to the Ricciacem.^ a natural order of liver- 
worts, found in warm and temperate regions. 
Cryst(e, etc. ; see Christ, etc. 

Crystoleum (kristJudfi^m). [f. Crtst(al + 
L. oleum oil.] The name given to a process, in 
vogue about 1883, for translerring oil paintings or 
photographs to glass. 

1883 L’pool Daily Post 28 June, Specimens of cry.stoleum 
painting. 1884 Girls Own Paper Jan. 190/1 To how great 
an extent crystoleum has been practised, a glance at shop 
windows and a visit to exhibitions will testify. 

Ctenidial (tfni'dial), a. Zool. [f. next + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidium. 

3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anbn. Life 130 The original 
(ctenidial) axis of the gilL 

|[ Ctenidixim (tfni-dizJm). Zool. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. KrevihioVf dim. of tcnv-ijcrdis) a comb.] Each 
of the respiratory organs or gills of Mollusca^ con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processes on each 
side like the teeth of a comb. 

1883 Ray Lankester in Bncycl. Brit, XVI. 636/1 {Mol- 
lusc^ These are the ctenidia or gill-combs. Usually, .they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelh- 
branchs) their function is not mainly respiratory, .it is well 
. . to give them a non-physiological name such as that here 
proposed.^ 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 450 In 
the majority of Gastropoda the primitive left ctenidium is 
aborted. 

Cteuo-y combining form of Greek kt€v 6 ~s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Ctenobraucb, a ctenobranchiate animal ; Cteno- 
brazi'cliia, -branchia ta, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiata ; Ctenobra'sicliiate 
having pectinate gills. Ctamodont a., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

1872 Nicholson Palseoni. 327 Dentition ctenodont. 

Ctenocyst (tfuLJsist). Zool. ff. Gr. /crevo- see 
above, here taken as short for ctenophora + kvqtis 
bladder, Cyst.] The vesicle, containing clear 
fluid and otoliths, which constitutes the organ of 
sense (probably of hearing) in the Ctenophora. 

3861 J. R. Greene A/<3:». Anim. Kingd.^ Ccelent. 145 The 
* apical canals ’ . .run directly downwards and outwards on 
either side of the ctenocyst, 1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Ctenoid (tfnoid), a. Zool. [ad. Gr. Kr^vo^i^ips 
comb-shaped : see -oil),] 

1 . Resembling a comb ; having marginal pro- 
jections like the teeth of a comb ; pectinate ; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth of certain fishes. 

1872 Nicholson Palasont. 307 Ctenoid scales .. consisting 
of thin horny plates, but having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into comb-like projections. 

2 . Belonging to the Ctenoideiy an order of fishes 
in Agassiz’s classification, containing those with 
ctenoid scales. Also as jA A ctenoid fish, (Now 
disu'-ed.) 

1847 ANSTEDA?«tf. X. 246 Two orders of Fishes .. 

the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 1831 Richardson Geol.vm. 285 
Four fifths of the fishes now living belong to the cycloid and 
ctenoid orders. 

Hence Ctenol-dean a. and sb. = Ctenoid 2. 

1837 W. Buckland Geol, I, 27a The Ctenoi'dians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like the teeth of a comb. 

11 CtenopfiLOra (tm^-ibra), jA //. Zool. [mod. 
L., neuter pi. (sc. animalid) of ctenophorus, a. Gr. 
type *j^€vo<popQs, f. fCT^ro- comb + -fopos bearing.] 
A division of animals, formerly considered as 
an order of Acalephat and now made a class of the 
COELENTERATA. 

The present view is that they are highly specialized deri- 
vatives of the Hydromedusae. They are marine animals i f 
pellucid gelatinous substance and more or less spheroidal 
shape, swimrning freely in the sea by means of peculiar 
fringed or ciliated locomotive organs iptenophores\ and 
having a localized sense-organ (ctenocyst). Among the best 
known genera are Beroe and Cydippe. 

185s Gosse Marine Zool. 43. 1878 Bell GegenhauePs 

Comp, Afzat, 100. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
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721 The Ctenophora are transparent, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. 

Hence Cteno'plioral of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic locomotive 
organs, or parts in connexion with them. Cteao*- 
pborau <2., of or belonging to tl ie class Ctenophora; 
jA a member of this class. Cte’nopbor© (truAo^j), 
i. each of the eight meridionally arranged bands 
or rows of jilates, bearing fringes like the teeth of 
a comb, which constitute the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; 2. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Ctenophoran. CtenopboTic, Oteno-plioxoiis a, 
^Ctenophoral. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. i6g Along 
the opposite .sides of each ctenophoral canal. 1888 Rolles- 
ton h JhCKSovi Anim. Life 721 All movement [in Cteno- 
phora] is carried out by the ctenophoral plate.s. 3877 Huxley 
Anat. Invert, iii. 173 The essential peculiarities of a Cteno- 
phoran. 3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 578 note, 
The Ctenophoran charactens of certaIn Polyclad Ttirbellaria, 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. , Cienophore, 3884 tr. Claus' Zool. I. 21 1 
The Ctenophor type has fundamentally the form of a sphere. 

Athensenm 27 July 133/2 No figures are given of alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, [or of ] any echinoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observations on the 
ctenophoric jelly-fishes, 

Cu, obs, f. Cow jA”', Cue. 

Cub (k 27 b), jA^- Also 6-7 cubb(e. [Origin un- 
known. 

It has been compared with a rare Old Irish word ewridog, 
but no historical connexion has been traced.] 

1. orig. A young fox. 

1330 Pal.sgr, 211/1 Cubhe, a yong foxe. 1532 Huloet, 
Cubbe or yonge fibxe, vulpecula. 1573 Turberv. P'enerie 
181 When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there is nothing left in the earth but the yong cubbes. 
1648 Hunting of Pox 13 His skin.. when he is a young 
Cubbe is u.sually of a da ker colour. 1880 Times 12. Nov, 4/6 
No cub is he, but a full-brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2 . By extension: The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion, etc. the earlier word was 
•whelp, as in all versions of the Bible from Wyclif to i6n. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. n. i. 29 Plucke tlie yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare, 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 13 The old Crow loves his Young, and the Ape his 
Cubs, a 1687 Waller (J.\ Two mighty whales . . One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 1774 Goldsm. 
Ant. Hist, (1776) IL 334 The lion, or tyger, nave seldom 
above two cubs at a litter. 3823 Scoresby yrnl. 148 The 
.smallest animals [whale.s], of the j-pecies, mere cub.s or 
* s Vickers '. 1829 Scott A nne of G. ii, With the fury of a bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs, 
b. transf. 

1769 Gray "fm! in Lakes Wks. 1884 1. 253 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called latterig. 

3 . fig. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 
youth. 

Compared to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
born in a shapeless condition, and al'terwards licked into 
shape by the mother. 

i^i Shaks. Tivel. N. v. i. 167 0 thou dissembling Cub : 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy 
ca.se? 1687 Congreve Old Bach iv. viii, A country squire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters ., But, oh 
gad ! two such unlicked cubs 1 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers 

i, Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as you were. 1833 
Thackeray Newcomes I, 64 He thinks it necessary to be 
civil to the young cub. 1884 Hunter & Wh'I’te My 
Ducats iv. 62, I know the young cubs you ’ll have to teach. 

+ 4 . A name formerly given at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, to the surgeon’s assistant. (The 
name * dresser’ was substituted in 1738.) 

1698 St. Thomas’s Hasp. Rec. (MS.) 18 June, That no Sur- 
geons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
before the Physicians or Surgeons of the house. 1702 Ibid, 
12 Feb., Orders for Cubbs. That no Surgeon have more 
than three at one time. 

5 . Comb., as cubfioxy f cub-drawn a., drawn 
(or ? sucked dry) by its cubs ; cub-hunting, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 
also cub-hunt sb. and v. 

1605 Shaks. Learm. i. 12 This night, wherein the cub- 
drawn bear would couch. 1684 T, Goddard Plato’s Demon 
237 A little Cubb Fox. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. 121 
Entertaining a party of friends for cub-hunting. 1870 
Blaine Bncycl. Rural Sports 489 It is not common to cnb 
hunt in the country intended for the winter practice. Ibid, 
A September cub hunt. 

Cub (k2^b), sbll> Chiefly dial. Also 6-7 cubb(e. 
[Of uncertain history, but to be compared with 
some I.G. words : KFr. kubbing, kubben in same 
sense as this word, LG. kublnmg, kiilje a shed or 
lean-to for cattle, EFr. kilbbe, hub, Du. hub, weir- 
basket or weel for fish (cf. Dornkaat Koolmann, 
and Grimm, s.v. koberi) : the latter is cognate with 
OE. cofa, Cove, but in sense closely agrees with 
tiiis word.] 

a. A stall, pen, or shed for cattle ; also, a coop 
or hutch, b. A crib for fodder ; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. 

154^ Confut. N. Shaxton H vj b (T.), The anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die in t eyr houses ? 
And why are they not turned out of theyr cubbes, if vowes 
may not be broken? 1634 A It harp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons (,1860) App. p. Ixvii, Mending posts and rayles 
about the deer house and the long cubb. a 1^44 Laud Alctr/. 
Chancellorship^ i32(T.) The great leidger-book of the statutes 
is to be placed in archivis among the university charters* and 
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not m any cub of the library. 1675 T. Tully Let Baxter 
9 You are pleas d . . to put me . . in the Cubb with divers 
mean and contemptible Malefactours. 1789 W. Marshall 
Gloucestershire I. 231 They have their fill of hay given 
them ..in cribs— provincially ‘cubs'— of different forms 
and descriptions. s8. . Landor (W,), I would rather have 
such., in cub or kennel than in my closet or at my table. 
1:870 Eng. MecJt. 21 Jan. 447 3 In this hearth are two aper- 
tures leading into the ‘Cubs', .which are used for receiving 
the ore, when ready to be drawn out, 1879 Miss Jacksoh 
Shropshire Word-bk.^ Cub, iiiache.st used in stabIe.sto hold 
corn for the horses. <2) a boarded partition in a granary 
to store corn . .(4I a pen for poultry or rabbits. 

Culb (ka;b), vA [f. Cub sbA Cf. w/ie/jb vb.] 

1 . Irans. B.nd inlr. To bring forth cubs. 

S7S5 in JoHNsoM. 1843 Marry at M. Violet xliv. 369 note, 
It [the puma] will seldom attack unless when cubbing. 1864 
Moral Statist Glasg’cnu 299 When the tigress cubs a lamb, 
when the vulture breeds a dove. 

2 . To cub il: to live as a cub. 

Cub (k2^b), vA Obs. exc. dial [f. Gub 5(5.“] 
trans. To confine as in a ‘ cub ’ ; to coop tip, 

X621 Burton Anat. Mel x. n. iv. v, What misery, .must it 
need.s bring to him . .to be cubbed vp vpon a sudden. 1639 
Mabbe tr. Fonseca*s Devout ContempL 46 David’s soulcliers 
. . would faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had him cub’d 
vp in the caue. 1693 Dryden Persms* Sat. v, Cubb'd in 
a cabbin, on a mattrass laid. X791 Gent. Plag. LXI. 11. 809 
It is the fashion, .for all the English to be cubbed up in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. zBSz IV. lVo 7 'cester Gloss., Cub, 
to confine in small .space. Cubbed-up, bent, crumpled. 
Cu'ba I (kiw ba). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also called Havana.] A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxix, He. .emitted a fragrant odour 
of full-flavoured Cubas. 

t Cu*ba Obs. [? L. Cuba lie down.] ‘ A game 
at cards call’d otherwise laugh and lay down* 
(Bailey (folio) 1730-6). 

CuTbag© (ki/J'becl^). [f. Cube sb. or v. + -age. 
Cf. F. cubage^ The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid ; the cubic content thus de- 
termined. 

1840 T, A. Trollope Summ. in Brittany II. 87 It has 
been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195,740 pounds. 
188s Athetisetim 12 Sept. 34o/t The experiments with Dr. 
Ranke’s bronze .skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best method of cubage. 

t Cubal (kizJ’bal), Obs, mre'^\ {i.lu.cubus 

CUBE + -AL.] « Cubic a. 

1657 Tomlinson Rmou's Disp. 132 Either equilaterally 
cubal, or drawn out into an unequal angle. 

Cabangl© (ki^J’bsegg’l). Math. [f. Cube + 
Angle.] The solid angle of a cube (or analogous 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 
to one another. 1889 in Cent. Did. 

Cubanit© (kb^banoit). Min. [f. cuhan (so 
named in 1843) + -ite.] A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found first in Cuba. 

1868 Dana blin. 65. 

Cubard, obs. form of Cupboard. 
t Cuba*ti 03 l h Obs.-"^ [acl. L. cuhdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. cuhare to recline.] The action of 
lying down. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Johnson, etc, 
Cubatioil^ rkiicb^J J3n). rare. [n. of action 
from mod.L. cuhare to cube (used or assumed) : 
see -ATION.] =:CUBATURE. 

1727-51 Chambers Cyd., Cubnture or Cuhation, of a solid. 
1887 Q. Rev. Apr. 441 "He [Hobbes] had collected into one 
volume his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the sphere, 
and duplication of the cube. 

Cabatory (ki77’bat3ri\ a. and sb. rare-°. fa. 
L. type *cubd}dri-us, -um (cf. cubdtor one who 
recUnes>.] A. adj. Recumbent.^ 

1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A dormitory. 

1730-6 Bailey, Cuhatory, a dormiter or dormItorjL 
Cubatare (kiff-batiui). [f. mod.L. *cubdre to 
cube, after quadrature. Cf. F. cubature.'] The 
determination of the cubic content of a solid. 

1679 Collins in Rigaud Corr.Sd. MenizB^i)!. 142 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids. 1816 Edin. Rev. XXVII. 96 The cubature 
and complanation of solids. X877 B. Williamson 
Calc. ed. 2 ) ix. § 168 The cube . . is . . the measure of al 1 solids, 
as the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
ing the volume of a solid is called its cubature. 

Cabbie, obs. f. Cob sb.^ {5 a), Cub. 

Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs. if. Cupboard. 

+ CnbbeL Obs. rare~^. Something fastened 
to a beast as a clog. 

atzzS After. R. i.(o And teide uor }>ui ane clot of heui 
eor5e to hire, ase me de3 ane cubbel to jpo swine Is to 
recchinde, & to ringinde abuten. 

Cubbing^ (kz^’big), vbl sb. [f. CuB sb.'^ + -INgI,] 
— Cub-hunting (see Cub 5^,1 5). 

X8S2 Society 21 Oct. 18/1 The young hot-blooded youth 
from Oxford. .doe.s not care much for cubbing. xBgo Daily 
P/evus 3 Nov, 5/3 The dry autumn has been unfavourable to 
* cubbing 

Cubbisb (k»-bij), a. [f. Cub sb.^ + -ish,] 
Resembling a cub ; awkward, uncouth, unpolished. 

xSio Scott Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart, He was shy ^d 
cubbish, and would not [come], x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. 
Men I. iii. 338 The most awkward and cubbish -.of the 
youths present. 


Hence Cu'ljbislily adtf., Cuulj'bisliiiess. 

1828 Blackm. Mag. XXIV. 212 One would think a gentle- 
man might shake hands with a famhiar Iriend witliout any 
symptoms of cubbishness. 1883 J. W. Sherer At Home 
^ in India 85 He cubbishly returned it. 

Cubboard, -ord, obs. ft'. Cupboard. 
tCu*bbridge head. Obs, Pfaut Also 

cubridge-, eouperidge-, copperidge-. Also 

Cobridge-head. A partition or bulkhead across 
the forecastle and the half-deck of a ship. 

162a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 218 What with our 
cubridge heads, one answering the other,. it was impossible 
to take us. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. ii [Those 
bulkheads] which doth make clo.se the fore-castle, and the 
haife Decke, the Mariners call the Cubbridge heads, wherein 
are placed nmrtherers [guns], and abaft Falcons . . to cleare 
the Decks fore and aft- a 1643 Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts nu I1704' 346/1 'The Couperidge-Head. Ibid, yolit. 
With a Half Deck, Fore-Castle and Copperidge-heads. 
Cubby (k»'bi). local. [Related to Cub or 
to the LG. words there referred to.] 

1 . -CUBBT-HOLE, -HOUSE. 

1887 Haiper's Bazaar i Oct. 675 The odds and ends rele- 
gated to this cubby [the lumber closet]. 1888 t'V. Somerset 
IVord-bk , Cubby, Cuhhy-kole, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creeping into : a hiding-place. 

2 . In Orkney and Shetland : A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gorrie Summ, <5- Winters in Orkneys i. 13 Pock- 

ponies went ambling along under the equal-poised weight of 
pendent cubbies. 1887 Jamieson's Did. Suppl., Cubbie, 
a small cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hence €Ju*bhy-hole, Cwhhy- house, a. a nur- 
sery or children’s name for a snug, cosy place ; 
a little house built by children in play; b. a 
very small and confined room or closet. 

1842 Akerman IVilish. Gloss., Cubby-hole, a snug place. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 226 One little fellow 
..scampered back again.. to his cuboy-hole on the deck. 
x88o New Virginians II. 122 There was a kind of cubby- 
house in the hay-shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
1881 Leicestersk. Gloss., Cubby-house and Cubby-hutch, 
a hutch or coop for rabbits or other small animals. 18S4 
Century Mag. XXIX. 45/1 Cubby holes, dark cellars, un- 
inspected closets. 

Cubdom ik»*bdom). nonce-wd. [f. Cub shA + 
-Df M. j The state of being a cub. 

^ 1892 Comh. Mag. Dee. 562 He is . . a little cubbish — has, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of cubdom. 

Cub© (kit 7 b), sb, [a. F. cube (14th c. in Littr6) 
ad. late L. cubus, a. Gr. icb^os a cube, ortg. a die 
for playing with.] 

1 . Geom. One of the five regular solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal squares and eight 
rectangular solid angles ; a regular hexahedron. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (1493) 928 
Suche a fygure is callyd Cubus.] t55a; Records Cast. 
Knowl. 156 [see Cubicly], 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
XL def. xxi. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned vnder sixe equall squares. X692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. ii. 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or P^nramids, or Cones. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty 9 The most plain and regular 
forms, such as cubes and spheres. 1^4 tr. Lotze's Logic 
229 As the side of a cube increases, its volume niust also 
continuously increase, without any alteration in its shape. 

b, A material body of this foim ; a cubical block 
of anything, e.g. of ten, sugar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 99 Take . . a square Vessel of iron, in 
form of a Cube, .put it into a Cube 01 Wood. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. III. V. 342 The Chinese use pressed cubes 
of tea. 

2 . Arith. ^xidAlg. The product formed by multi- 
plying finy quantity into its square ; the third 
power of a quantity. 

1557 Recorde Whetst.CxY, When I .sale twoo tymestwoo, 
twise, maketh 8. that number is a sounde number : and is 
named a Cube. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv.xii. 219 By 
perfect and sphericall numbers, by the square and cube of 7 
and 9 and 12. a 1721 Kkill Maupertuis’ Diss. (1734) 21 
The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. X838 De Morgan Ess, Probab, 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. 

3 . altrib. \ ■» Cubic a. 2), and in Comb.., as cube 
foot; t cube-bone -* Cuboid bone; cube-num- 
ber, one that is the cube of an integer ; cube-ore, 
a name for Pharmacosiderite ; cube powder, 
gunpowder made in large cubical grains; cube 
root, that number of wluch the given number is 
the cube ; cube-spar, a name for Anhydrite. 

1570 Billingsley vir. def. xx, 187 A cube number 

is.. that which is contayned vnder three equall numbers. 
16x5 Crooke Body M Man 1007 The heele is articulated 
into a sinus of the Cube-bone. 1696 Phillips, Cube Root. 
X7SI Halfpenny Designs Chinese Bridges ii. 8, 1040 Cube 
Feet of Timber. 1804 R. Jameson Char. Min. I. 571 
Cube Spar. II. 345 Cube-Ore. 1827 Hutton 

Math. 1 . 8, or 5?, denotes the cube root of the num- 
ber 5. , , 

b. Sometimes used after a measure expressing 
the length of the edge of a cube ; e.g. 6 feet cube 
= of cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in each 
direction, i.e, containing 6 x 6 x 6 or 216 cubic 
feet, 

1707 S. Clarke Third Defence (1712) 13 The Magnitude 
of a foot cube of Matter -. is made up of Inches cube. 
1776 G. Temple Building in Water 94 If the Pit was a 
Mile Cube. 1849 Dana Geol U, {1850) 74 Some of these 
were six feet cub^ 


Cube (ki^b^, 27 . [corresponds to T. cziber ( 1 5 54 in 
Hatzleid ) and prob. mod.h.cubdre,f. L.cubusCuB't:.J 

1 . Arith. and AIs- To raise (a quantity) to the 
third power ; to find the cube of, 

1588 Lucas Colloq. Arte Shoonng Qz, I did cube those 
foure ynches and the Cube thereuf was 64. X765-93 Black- 
stone Comm. I. (i.d. 12) 275 Superficial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length ; and measures of capacity 
by cubing them. 2827 HutT' n Course Ptaih. I. 8, 8*, 
denotes that the number 8 is to be cubed. 

2 . Mensuration. To measure or compute th^ 
cubic content of. 

1668 Phil. Trans. IW. 686 He Cub eth_ or mea.su reth 
either of the Segments of a Parabolical Conoid cut. .parallel 
to the Axis. 18S3 Pall Mail G. 22 Dec. 1/2, 1 iiave counted 
the inmates, cubed the rooms. 

Z. To pave with cubes or cubical blocks. 

1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 2/4 They declined to cube the 
roadway beyond the statutory 18 inches outside their tram- 
lines. 

Cubcb (khrbeb). Forms : 4 cucubes, 4-5 
qui-, cxuybib(e, -yb(e, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 cubibo, 
-ube, 7 -lib, 6-7 -ebe, 7- cubeb. [a. Fr. ctib'ehe 
(14th c. in Littre) = Pr., Sp., It and medX. cubeba, 

ad. Arab. kabdhak. In OF. qtiiMhes 

(in W. de Bibleswonh , quyhybes, cucubes (in MSS. 
of Mancleville, 14th c . ), whence the ME. variants.] 
The berry of a climbing shrub l iper Cubeba or 
Cuheha officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands ; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has a 
pungent spicy flavour, and is used in medicine and 
cookery. (Usually in pL cubebs, which in phar- 
macy is sometimes construed as a collect, sing.) 
African cubebs; the fruit of an allied African species, 
Piper clusii. 

C1300 K. A Us. 6796 Theo gilofre, qtiyhihe, and mace. 
c xyi^ Land ofCokaygne 78 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Of cucubes 
her n’is no lakke. 0x^x4. Kentbrun v, Clowes, quibibes, 
gren de Paris, c 1400 Maundev. 50 The Fruyt, the whiche 
IS as Quyhybes, thei clepen Abebissam [Fr. le fruit qest 
come quibibes (v. r. cucubes, cubes, guybybes)\. c 1440 Promp. 
Partt. 421/t Quybybe, spyce, qnipartmt. 1555 Eden De- 
cades 238 Cububes which growe in the Ilande of laua. 
1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 175 Cubebs strengthen 
a weake and windy stomach, 1605 Timme Quersii. in. 172 
I’ake. .cubebs, cardamony. .of eache one ounce and a half, 
1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 174 The Cubeb.s of the shops 
..are the dried fruit of Piper cubeba. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. a 875) 504 In some respects, cubebs re.sembles 
black pepper in its effects. 

b. attrib., as cubeb pepper ( « prec.), cubeb tree. 
1693 Phil Trans. XV il. 619 The Cubeb-Tree . . from 
Bengal, i860 Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 106 Cubeb 
pepper used in medicine. 

Hence Cnbebene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs ; Cuhe^Mo acid, a resinous acid obtained 
from cubebs ; hence Cuhe-hate, a salt of this 
acid; Cubebin, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubebs. 

1876 Harley Mat, Med. 436 Hydrate of cuhehene or 
camphor of cubebs. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. U879) 505 
Ten grammes of the cubebate of magnesium. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 896 A peculiar substance, to 
which he has given the name of cubebin. 

Cubert, obs. form of Cubboard. 

Cubliood (k 27 -bhud). [f. Cub sb.’^ -h -hood.] 

The state or condition of a cub or young animal. 
Also trafuf md fg. 

1842 Mrs. Gore in TaiPs Mag. IX. 569 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first fortnight of escape from 
cubhood to ensignhood. 1860 Wynter Curios. Civiliz. 95 
They la mastiff and two Hons] were brought up together 
from cubhood. 1870 Huxley Lay Serm. xi. 1 1S74) 243 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
. .to its present form. 

Cubi- (kiw-bil, before a vowel cub- (kiwb), 
combining form of L. cubus Cube, used in some 
mathematical terms, as f oubi-eubie a., in cubi- 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
cube of the cube ; in mod. use denoting * of the 
third degree, cubic', as cubi-cone, -conlravariaztf, 
-covariant, cubinvariazit, a cone, etc. of the third 
degree, (Cf. CuBO-.) 

1557 Recorde Wheist, R iij b, .10,077,696. is a Cuhicul)Ike 
number, and his firste Cubike roote is .216. 1662 PIobbes 
Eeven Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 67 Though there be some 
numbers called plane . . others quadtato-cubic, othens cubi- 
cubic. 188s Salmon Higher A Igebra Index 262 § 254 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian. 

Cubibe, obs. form of Cubeb. 

Cubic (ki^’bikb <*• and sb. [a, F. ctthique 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. cubicus, a. Gr. Kv^titos, 
f. Kv^os Cube.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the form of a cube ; cubical. 

1551 Recorde Patkw. Kncnvl, 1. Defin., A dye, whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by geometricians. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gentl. ix. (1634) 76 If they would double the Altar 
in Delos, which was of cubique forme. 17x0 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 4691/4 The said Sword [has] the Pummel of a Cubick 
form. 1874 tr. Lommel s Light 56 A cubic vessel the sides 
of which are made of glass, 

b. Min. Applied to certain minerals which 
crystallize in cubes or similar forms; as cubic 
alum, alum-stone or Alunite ; cubic nitre, sodium 
nitrate. 
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1782 Withering in FML Traus. LXXI 1 . 1536 Cubic nitre. 
a75>i Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing I. 1. iii. li. 254 A disser- 
tetion on cubic alum. 1877 Watts Diet, Client. IV. 105 
ISitrate of sodium crystallises in obtuse rhombohedrons, 
which on cursory inspection have very much the aspect 01 
cubes ; hence the name cubic saltpetre. 

c. C^ysiallograpthy, Another name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the three axes are equal 
and : mutually at right angles ; the cube being a 
typical form of the system. 

Gurney 37 Crystals possessing this 

highest possible degree of symmetry are said to belong to 
the Cubic or Tesseral System, 

2 . Mensuration. Of three dimensions ; solid ; 
relating to solid content ; esp. used with a unit of 
length, to express the content or volume of a cube 
whose edge is that unit, as a ctthic foot. 

xG^lBmvE. New Exp. Pkys. Mech.xCn. 116 We may., 
define, either in weight or cubick measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver. X7$x Labrlye Westm. Br. 87 The two 
hliddle Piers, .contain full 3000 cubic Feet. x8x2-6 Play- 
fair Nat. Phil, iiSip) 1. 13 The weight of a cubic inch of 
\yater. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hvgiene (ed. 3) 125 For 
sick persons the cubic space should be more than for 
healthy persons. 

3 . AritJhj Alg.y etc. Relating to or involving the 
cube or third power of a quantity ; of three dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As f cubic nmnher ~ Cube number ; t cubic root — Cube 
root; cubic equatmty^n equation of the third degree; aibic 
acurverepresented by an equation of the third degree. 

xss* Rfxorde Pailm. KnotuL n. Pref., Extraction of 
rootes both square and cubike. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. 
xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Table containing both the square numbers 
and Cubique numbers of every Root. 1727-51 Chambers 
CjfcLy Cubic equation is an equation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of three dimensions. Ibid. s. v. Curves One 
[curve] commonly called the cubic parabola, 1885 Watson 
& Burbury Math. Th. Electr, Magtt. I. 179 The system 
leads to a cubic equation in e. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.). Math. a. A 
cubic expression or equation, b. A cubic curve. 

17M Wilson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 301 The rest 
proauce cubics, or cubic-formed sixth powers. r8o6 
Robertson Ibid. XCVI. ^3x0 A cubic, or an equation of 
three dimensions. 1882 in AtJienseum x$ Apr. 479/3 On 
Polygons circumscribed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cubica (bri^’bika). [Sp.] A very fine unglazed 
slialloon. 

183s Booth Analyi. Eng. Diet n.v. Shalloon 0 ^rs.p&TS 
Diet.), [It] has the Spanish name of Cubica. It is chiefly 
exported to Catholic countries to be made into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and . , .several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometimes called Says. 

CuMcaJ ikii^’bikall, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cube ; of the form of a 
cube, cube-shaped. (Now more usual than cubic 
in this sense.) Cubical powder = cube powder ; 
see Cube sh. 3. 

1592 R. D. Bypnerotomachia 70 b, In the lowest Cubicall 
Figure . . were ingrauen Greeke letters. x6^ Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. i. B iv, How to measure a Cubical vessel. 
X794 Sullivan Viem Nett. I. 308 The small grains of sea 
salt and of lead are cubical. 1817 Keatinge Tra^u. I. 203 
Houses, .mostly of cubical forms. x88z Vines Sachs* Boi, 
X03 A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal cell. 

2 . Mensuration. — Cubic a. 2. (Now in 
cubical foot and the like ; and less common than 
cubic in other applications.) 

^ 1571 X>iGGEs Paniom. in. iv. Qiij, So many cubicall feete 
is in the hollowe vessell. 1660 Willsford Comm. 

197 Each of these Segments contains 50 cubical yards of 
earth. 17^ G. Adams Nat. 4* Exg, Philos. I. xi. 440 
Multiply by 1728, the number of cubical inches in a cubical 
foot 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 183, 100 
cubical inches. 1871 B, Stewart Heat 39 To determine 
tlie cubical dilatation of a solid, 

3 . Arith.y Alg.y etc, -Cubic a. 3. Ohs. exc. in 
names of certain cubic curves, as cubical parabola, 
hyperbola, etc. 

1571 Digges Paniom.^ in.ix. Rij, The roote cuHcall of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramis. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 209 Quadrate and 
cubicall numbers. 1727-5X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Parabola, 
Jfd-^xssiy"; th^y call it SL cubical paraboloid. 18736. Wil- 
liamson Dilf. Calc. (ed. 2) xviii. § 252 The curve y^ 

{x-a) . . is a cubical parabola having a conjugate point. 

tB, jA — Cubic j-A Obs. 

1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 13 All 
cubicals being reducible . . to three equations. 

Cu’Mcally, adv. [f. Cubical + -lt 2.] In a 
cubical manner; to the third power or cube. 

1571 'XOiyiEs Pantom. in. xiii. Sjb, Augment the diameter 
of the wine vessell cubically, that is to say, by hys owne 
square. 1653 More Conjeci. Cabbal. (1662'' 164 Such is 
sixty-four . .made . . by multiplying four cubically, 

0 U*Mcalliess. rare. [f. as prec. + -BESS.] 
The state or quality of being cubical ; alsoT^; 

1707 S. Clarke Third Defence (1712) 34 Circularity.. 
Squareness, .and Cubicalness, 1892 W. W. Fenn Bible in 
Theol. 15 They see them as solid, in their cubicalness. 

Cubicite (ki 27 -bis 3 it). Min. Also -zite. [f. 
Cubic ■+■ -ite ; in Ger. kubisifj] A name for 
Analcttb. 

1826 Emmons Min. 214 Cubicite. 1829 Nat. Philos., 
Polaris, of Lig^i xi. 39 (U. K. S.) The remarkable mineral 
called Analcime, or Cubizite. 

Cubicity (ki«bi*siti). rare, £f. Cubic + -itt.] 
The quality of being cubic. 

x88x Nature XXIIL 398 The cubicity of the first system. 
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CuHcle (kis bik’l). [ad. L. cUhicut-um bed- 
chamber, 1 Cuba re to recline.] 

A bedchamber ; in the general sense obs. since 
the 16th c., but re-introduced in modern use, esp. 
in English public schools, for one of the series of 
small separate sleeping chambers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1, I w'as delyueryd of a chyld 
in my cubycle. 1494 Fabyan Chron. ii. xl. 28 He called 
theym one by one . . into his secrete cubicle or chanibre. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 5, 1 rose vp shortly fro my 
cubycle preparat aboute mydnyght. X858 Sat. Rev. 6 Nov. 
449/1 The dormitory was a large chamber divided into 
about a dozen cubicles, or small sleeping apartments, by 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling, attrib. 189X Daily Nexas xx Nov. 2/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubicle system had been introduced, 
f Cubioly, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 cubikely. 
[f. CuBio + -Ly 2 ] = Cubically. 

1551 Recordb Cast. Knowl. (1556) 156 The cubes dobeare 
the lyke rate cubikly multiplied, as if the syd€.s be as two to 
one. 1557 — Whetst. O ij, I multiplie ,8. .Cubikely, and it 
niaketh .512. 

tCuM'CUlar, sb.^ Ohs. Also 5-7 -er, -air, 
-are. [ad. OF. cuhictilaire. ad. L. cuhiculdrius 
(a. and sb.) Cubiculaey, f. cubiculunt bedchamber; 
see -ab An attendant in a bedchamber; a 
groom of the bedchamber ; a chamberlain. 
Chiefly Sc. 

^ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vx.vl. 24 Hjt Cubiculare By hyr 
lay, and gat a Barne. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 82/2 The 
lord coraanded hys cubyculyers that she [Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. <0:1560 Rolland Cri. Vemts \s. 
573 Sen.sualitie . . Quhilk to Venus was richt cheif Cubicu- 
lair. ^1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. v. {1677) 236 
Monsieur Verac, Cubiculare to the French King. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V. lx. 299^ With the zealots of tlie 
church on one side and the ‘cubiculars * of the court on the 
other. 

Oubicular (kiz^bikiznai), a. [ad. L. cubi- 
culdrds, f. cubiculusn Cubicle.] Of or belonging 
to a bedchamber. 

1611 Cotgr-, Cubiculaire, cubicular, belonging to the bed- 
chamber. 4:1645 Howell A I. yi. xxxii, For his privat 
cubicular devotion.s. Ibid. iv. xvi. (1892) 5B3 Being the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. X768 Life ^ Advent. 
Sir B. Sapskull 1 . 127 Cubicular devotion. 

f Cubrctllary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. cubi^ 
cuidri-us : see prec. and -aby.] 

A. sb. « Cubiculab sb. 

138a Wychf Judith xii. 6 He comaundede to his cubicu- 
lanes [Vulg. aebiculariis), that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulde gon out, and comen in. 

"B. adj. »= Cubiculab tx. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. ri. 241 That custome 
by degrees changed their cubiculary beds into dlscubitory. 

CuMcuIg (.khrbiki^^l). A variant of Cubicle. 
1887 J. M. Wilson Ess. 4 r Addresses 36 Neat cubicules 
and spotless dimity. 

II Ciibreulo. Obs.-^^ [Either a humorous use 
of Latin, from the phrase in cuhictilo, or affected 
met oilt, cubiculoi] — Cubiculum, bedchamber. 

160X Shaks. Txuel. N, in. ii. $6 And. Where shall I finde 
you ? To. WeeT call thee at the Cubiculo : Go. 
t CubrCTlloiLS, a. Obs. [f. next d- -ous.] « 
Cubiculab a. rare and pedantic. 

17x5 Pancirolhis' Rerum Mem. I. iv. x. 186 Those 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we repose.. in the Night. 

II Cnbiculiim tkiz^bi*kMl:^m). IT. -a. [L. « 

sleeping-chamber, f. cubdre to lie down.] 

A sleeping-chamber. (Only jocose in modem 
use.) In ArchaeoL, a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs ; also, a chapel or oratory attached to a 
church, esp. in a crypt. 

1832 Cell Fompemna I. viii. 154 That sort of ciibiculum 
or chamber. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 157, ‘ I 
stole up to Tom’s cubiculum there, over the stables.' 1879 
Sir G. SraTTZi?cA Arckit. II. 40 This nave had arcades 
opening into either aisles, or into cubieula or oratories. 

Cubiform (ki«*bifjwm), a. [f. L. cubus : see 
Cubi- 4- -FOEMf.] Of the form of a cube, cube-shaped. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio); thence in Johnson. x88x W. B. 
Carpenter Microscope The AmphiUtrcis 
..is chiefly characterized by the cubiform shape of its 
frustules. 

t Cu’bify, V. Obs. rare, irans. =CuBEw. i, 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr.Sci. Men{xZefiYi. 3 Finding 
out . . the four proportionals, and then cubifying them. 
Cubit (khrbit). Fonns ; 4- oubit ; also 4-7 
cubite, (4 cupyde, cupet), 5 cubete, (cobyte), 
5-6 cubyt(e, cubet(te, (7 enbide). [ad. L. ett- 
bitum the elbow, the distance from tbe elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to ctibiN ppl. stem of 
to lie down, recline. 

The form cubite occurs in OF. for the measure, but the 
living repr. of the L. cubitus is Y.coude, 01 i. coute elbow = 
Pr. code, coide, %p, codo. It. eubiio.l 
1 1 . The part of the arm from the elbow down- 
ward ; the forearm, b. The ulna, one of the two 
bones of the forearm. (In quot. 1398 applied to 
both the ulna and the radius.) Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvii. (1495) 136 The 
amie is made of two bones, one aboue that hyghte the ouer 
cubyte, and the other beneth that hyghte the nether cubyte. 
X483 Cath. Angl. 85 A Cubit, lacertus. 1634 T. Johnson 
tr. Pare/s Chirurg. vl xxvL (1678; 147 The cubit is com- 


posed of two bones, the one of which we call the Radius or 
Wand, the other we pi*qperly call the Cubit, or Ell. 1713 
Cheselden Anat. in. viii (1726) 202 The muscles that bend 
and extend the cubit. 1847 South tr. Chelins' Syst. Surg. I. 
559 Fracture of the cubit is always consequent to direct 
violence. 

F By literalism of translation : see quots, 

1388 Wyclip Jer. xxxviii. 12 Putte thou elde clotHs.. 
vndur the cubit of thin hopdis [Vulg. sub enbito mammm 
iuarum\ Heb. under the joints of thy hands] and on the 
cordis. 1609 Bible (Douayj Ibid,, Under the cubite of thine 
armes. 

t b. Sometimes app. ~ the elbow. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Pestilence (1SS3I Piij b, On the muscule of the 
right arme, vnder the cubite, on the parte where as the pulse 
lieth. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 4% A fire from heauen 
consumed the hands and armes to his cubits. i88a Aynf. .S tfc. 
Lex,, Cubit, the ulna. Also, the elbow. 

t C. Zool. The corresponding part of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds ; d. Entom, Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect’s wing. ^ 

C1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide i, vi. (lyBSl 91 The next 
bone, call’d the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. II. 337 In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the arm 
and the cubit are hid under the skin. 

2 . An ancient measure of length derived from 
the forearm ; varying at different times and places, 
but usually about 18-22 inches. Obs. exc. Hist. 

It is the cubitus of the Romans = Gr. Heb. UOM 

ammak, all which words meant primarily the forearm. The 
Roman cubit was i7’4 inches ; the Egyptian 20 64 inches. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 315 pre hundred of cupydez pou 
holde to pe Ienj?e. 1382 Wyclif vi. 27 Who of 50U 
thenkinge may putte to {v. r. adde] to his stature 00 cubite 1 
1481 Caxton Myrr, n. v. 69 There dwelleth peple that . . 
ar but ii cubites hye . . This peple is callyd pygmans. 1555 
Eden Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth at any tyme a cubet 
aboue the bankes. 1640 Wilkins New Planet viii. (1707) 
239 In one Minute it should scarce de.scend the Space of 
a Cubit. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii. 287 A model 
of a galley three cubits long in ivory and gold. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 304 He is four cubits high. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as cubit-bone, -length, -rule 
(cf. foot-rule)', cub ic- long b ,. cubit arm {Eferl), 
^ an arm couped at the elbow ’ (Cussans JIandbk. 
Her. 115). 

a 1400-50 A lexander S90B Wild berys. . With ilka tenefull 
tothe . . A cubete lenth. a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Met. xii. ( R.), 
But Theseus, with a club of harden’d oak, The cubit-bone 
of the bold centaur broke. 1847 Landor Hellenics n, In 
ancient letters, cubit-long, 1848 C. C. Clifford Arisfo- 
pkanes' Frogs 26 Yard-measures too they’ll bring and cubit- 
rules. 

Cubital (kii/'bital), a. [ad, L. cuhitdlis, f. cubitus 
cubit, elbow.] 

1 . Of the length of a cubit 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 431 And cubital let make her 
longitude. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xi. 207 The 
towers . . being so high, that unto men below they [the 
watchmen] appeared in a cubitall stature. 1867 Ecclesio- 
loMst 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze. 

12 . Anat. Pertaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 

1611 Cotgr. B.v.Artere, The cubitall arterie, a branch of 
th’ Axillaire. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1804) 127 The 
inferior cubital nerve.s. 

b. Zool. Pertaining to the corresponding part in 
animals, or to the cubit of an insect’s wing. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 338 Genus Cinips.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cubital ones. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 703 Cubital edge of 
fore-arm rather darker than other upper parts, 

Cu’bitedy a. rare-^ K In parasyntlietic comb., 
as ttuelve-cubited, i. e. twelve cubits long or high. 

1616 Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 303 (T.i The twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragine measureth his length. 

Cubito- (ki«*bit<7), used as combining form of 
L. cubitus, in anatomical adjs,, in sense 'relating 
to the ulna and some other part as cubito-carpal, 
•cutaneous, •digital, •metacarpal, •palmar, -radial. 

t Cu'biture. Obs.-^ [ad. L. cuhitura, n. of 
action f. cubdre to lie down.] * A lying down’ 
(Blount 1656). 

Cubizite : see Cubioite. 

Cubless (ki^'bles), a, [f. Gub 4 -less.] 
Without or bereft of cubs. 

182X Byron Juan in. IvHi, The cubless tigress in her jungle 
raging, 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder iv. 26 An orphan fawn 
'I’hat ran beside the cubless lioness. 

Cube- (kiu'ho), before a vowel sometimes cub- 
(kiz 7 b), combining form from Gr. kv^os die, Cube : 
as in fcubo-cube [Gr. KviSotev^os], a name for 
the sixth power of a quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so t cu.’bo-cu'Mc ; f cu.’bo-cTiho- 
cube, the ninth power ; cubo-cumeiferm. {Anat.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones « 
CuNEOCUBom ; also in Solid Geom. and Crystallo- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the forms 
of a cube and another solid, as cubo-octabe'dron 
{cubociahedron), a solid of fourteen faces formed 
by cutting off the comers of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to those of an 
octahedron, or by similarly modifying an octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube ; sometimes re- 
stricted to the middle or critical case in which the 
square faces are reduced to smaller squares ; so 
cubo-octahe'dral a., cubo-dodecabe’droii, -al. 
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S696 in Phillips, Cnhocithk. 1706 ~ Cnht>€ithe. sixth 

power of any Number, 1727-51 Chambers Cyd,.^ Cuba- 
cubits, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, etc. distinguish 
the sixth power. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Cube-cube, the 
6th. power. Cubtxubo-cube, the 9th. power. 1805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 203 A cry^stal is said to be cubo- 
dodecahedral, cubo-octahedral, cubo-tetrahedral, when it 
contains a combination of the two foims indicated by these 
terms. 2868 Dana Min. Introd. 22 (Crystallography) Some 
of the simpler isometric forms, .a cube, .combination of cube 
and dodecahedron . . cubo-octahedron. 1876 Qnaids A nat, 
(ed. 8) I. 178 Cubo-cuneiform Articulation. 

Cuboid (kit/’boid), a. an(i sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
Kv^oiidris cube-like ; in mod.L. cubotdes^ F. 
cuhdide^ 

A. adj. Resembling a cube ; of a fonn approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; spec, in cuboid 
bom \^o$ cuboides), one of the bones of the loot, 
between the calcaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones. 

[2706 in Phillips, CuBoides, the seventh Bone of the Tarsus 
of the Foot.] 1829 J. Bell Anat. Bum. Body^A. 7)73 The 
place and effect of the cuboid bone is very curious. 2854 
JBadham Halieut. 147 Fish, .characterized by sharp project- 
ing cheeks, and cuboid heads. 

B. sb, 1 . Anat, Short for cuboid hone : see prec. 

2839 Todd Cyd, Anal. II. 340/1 Bounded on the outside 

by the cuboid. i88x Mivart Cat 213 The Calcaneum 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2 . A cuboidal block or lump. 

2883 Midland Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased, .two cuboids 
of nitro-glycerine. 

3 . Geom. A solid resembling a cube, with the 
rectangular faces not all equal ; a rectangular 
parallelepiped. 

1890 R. B. Hayward Elem. Solid Geom. 78 Cuboids . . on 
the same base are to one another as their heights. Note. 
The need of some short word in the place of the polysyllabic 
‘rectangular parallelepiped’ has been long felt. I have 
coined the word ‘ cuboid ’. 

Cuboidal (kiwboi'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 , Having a form resembling or approximating 
to that of a cube. 

2803 Naval Chron, X. 299 Chrystals of cuboidal pyrites. 
2876 Page Adv, Text Bk, Geol, v. 93 Certain granites break 
up in large square-like blocks— a structure which is styled 
tabular or cuboidal, 

2 , Anat, Of or belonging to the cuboid bone. 
1866 Huxley in Laing Preh, Rem. Caithn. 146 The cal- 
caneum .. from the lower edge of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme end of the calcaneal process measures 2*55. 

Cuboite (ki27-b<?i3it). Min, [mod. f. CuBO- -t- 
-ITE ; in Ger. kuhoiti\ — Cubicite. 

2850 Dana Min. 312. 

C^’bomancy. rarer^. [See Cubo- and -manct.] 
Divination by throwing of dice. 

In mod. Dict.s. 

Cubship (ki7*bjip). nonce-wd. [f. Cub sh^ + 
-SHIP.] The estate or personality of a * cub ^ or 
unformed youth. 

i88x Ckeq, Career 273 We walked aft and observed his 
cubship. 

Cubub(e, obs. form of Cubes. 

Cuca, Cucaine, Cueainization, etc., variants 
of CooA, etc. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 336. x886 Brit, Med. 

JrnL Mar. 592/2. 

Cucliand, Cuche? see Couchaht, Couch. 
Cuchanel, -eneale, -ineel, etc., obs. fF. Coohi- 

HEAL. 

t Oucllil. Sc. Ohs. rare, A grove. 

2523 Douglas Mneis vm. x. 10 Ane thik aik wod and 
skuggy firris stout Belappis all the sayd cuchil about. Ibid. 
IX. ill 20 Apon the top of Gargaru.s. .Thayr grew a fyr wod 
. -Thys was my cuchill and my hallo wit schaw. 

■k duclc, V. ^ Obs, In 5 also cukkyn. [Cf. Icel. 
Mka cacare ; hi/er merda ; but the u is short in 
Eng.] intr. To void excrement. Cf. Cack. 
Hence Cu'cker ; Cu’ckingr vbl sb . ; also attrib, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 243 Esyn or cukkyn . . or voydyn as 
man at priuy place [H. cuckyn, P. kackyn], stercoriso, 
merdo, egero. Ibid. 106 Cukkynge, or pysynge vesselle, 
scaphium, a 2605 Montgomerie Plyting w. Polwart 87 
Where I cuckied. Ibid. 735 Closet mucker, house cucker, 
2606 Choice, Chance, ^c, (1881) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 
broode. 

t Cuck, Ohs. [Back-formation from CuCK- 
iNG-STooL.] trans. To punish by setting in the 
cucking-stool. 

16x1 Middleton & Ti'sxiVi'E^ Roaring Girlv.xx, Follow the 
law, and you can cuck me, spare not. 1648 Maitchester 
Court LeetRec. 11887) IV, 25 Mary Kempe .. Convicted for 
a Comon Scould and should have beene Cuckt by the last 
Constables . . The said Mary Kempe [to be] Cookt accord- 
inglie. 26. . Roxb. Ballads (1874) 11. 54 Oh such a scold 
would he cuckt. 

Cnck (kuk), dial. To utter the note of the 
cuckoo ; = Cook v.'i^ Hence Oii*cking vhl. sb. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii, 106 The . . cucking of 
Cuckows, bumling of Bees. 28. . Northumbrld. Rime in 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds \\x The cuckoo comes of mid 
March And cucks of mid Aperill. 

Click, dial. Also cook. [Cf. Chuck.] 
To throw, cast, chuck. Hence Cu*ck-ball, a kind 
of rounders, 

2787 Grose Prtra. Gloss., Cook, to throw. ^ Cook me that 
ball.' Glou. 2788 W. Hutton Bosworth Field Introd. (1813) 
17 In his father’s house, .he cuckt his ball.;. with the same 


delight as other lads, 2882 Leicester Gloss,, Cuck, to 
throw; also, to jerk, lurch. *Cuck us the ball’; ‘The 
carriage cucks about so 2888 Shield Gloss., Cuck-bali, 
a game at ball. 

t CucR, sh. Ohs. Short for Cuckold, 

2707 E. Ward Hud. (1725) i, xv, Not the Horn- 

Plague, but something worse. Had drove the frighted 
Cucks from thence. 

■f Gu'ckally, a, Obs. Corruption of Cuckoldlt 
or CUCKOIDY. 

2589 Rare Tri. Love 4* Fort. iv. in Hazl. DodsleyYl, 200 
O cuckally luck l O heavy chance, 0 1 

CucMug-Stool (k»‘kig-st 27 l). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 4 coking-, 4- cucking-, 6 cukkyng-, 
cuckyng-, cooking- ; also (by association with 
Cuckquban) 6 cooLueen-, 7 cockgueane-stool. 
[app. f. Cuck v.^ + Stool; cf. Cuck- stool. 
Called in the Chester Domesday (I. 262 b) 
cathedra stercoris (Way, Promp. Pa^-v.), So named 
from one of its common forms, which was perhaps 
the original.] 

An instrument of punishment fonnerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, 
etc., consisting of a chair (sometimes in the form 
of a close-stool), in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or con- 
veyed to a pond or river and ducked. 

For full account of its history, sec Dr. T. N, Brushfield's 
Obsolete Punishments, II. 'I he Cucking Stool, in yml. of 
Archit.y ArchaeoL, 4* Hist.Soc. o/Chester, vi. 203(1857-9). 

^ [2*25-70 in Borlase Hist. Cornwall I. 303 {transit Brawl- 
ing women . . undergo the punishment of the ‘ Coking Stole 
C1308 Sat. People Kildare 100 in E, E. P, (2862) 255 
Brewesters. .be)> i-war of^e coking-stole, jje lak is dep and 
hori, c 1^25 Poem Times Edw. II, 477 in Pol. Songs (Cam- 
den) 34S The pilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 
2512-a Act 3 Hen, VIII, c. 6 § 2 To be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkyngstole Man or Woman as the case shall re- 
quyre. 153410 BoysG!>//.A^«r/.A'<«wrf7wV^ 684 [Two women] 
to be placed in the coqueen stool, and dipped to the chin. 
2577 Harrison England it. xi. ( 1877)1. 228 Scolds are ducked 
upon cuckingstooles in the water. 2633 in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. 11721) III. n. II. App. 57 She was committed., 
to be duck’d in a Cucking-Stool at Holborn-Dike. a 2680 
Butler Rem. (2759) I. 217 When Pudding-Wives were 
launcht in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Oyster- 
women’s Schools. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 169 Siie 
..shall., be placed in a certain engine of correction 
called the trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool . . now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stool. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed ix. Beware the cucking-stool. 

Cucjkle, dial. var. of Cockle sbO- 

Cucklo V., obs. variant of Cockle v.'^ 

ax6$z Brome Eng. Moor i. ili. Wks. 2873 11. 16 tie so 
restore thee ’gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths, So cuckle 
the up to-morrow, 

Cuekle, cuclding, dial. vars. of Cackle, etc. 

2715 tr. LPAnots Wks. 501 Peacocks .. their Cuckling 
might be heard two leagues off. 2884 Cheshire Gloss., 
S.V., A hen is said to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 
an egg. 

Cuekle-stool, coeMe-stool, corruption of 
Cucking-stool.^ 

2593 in Corporation Acc. (Brushfield in ^ml. 

Chester Arch.Soc.iS6tvi.22i)'PsLidfot&mGndmg theCockle- 
stool. 2598 Ibid. Paid for mending the Cockling stooU 
2653 Ibid. 224 Paid, .for repairing the Cuckle-stooL 

tCxL'Cknel. Obs. ?-are—K [Cf. CocKNEL.] 
The Titling, Anthus Pratensis. 

26^ Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 292 The 
Titling, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (for the Cuckow 
ever lays her Egg in the Titling s Nest). 

Guckolane, obs. var. Cockalane i, a lampoon. 

Cuckold (hiP'kald),^^! Forms: 3 c-ukeweld, 
4-5 coke-, 4 koke-, cocke-, couke-, kukwold(e, 
5 cok-, cukewalde, 5-6 cok-, oocold(e, 6 cock-, 
coke-, cowck-,cuckold(e, cucquold, cuckould, 
(cookhole, cookcold), 6-7 cuckhold, (7 coock- 
ould, cucculd, euckhole, cnckot), 6- cuckold. 
[ME. cukeweldy cokewold (3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word whicTi appears in 1463 as cucuault, 
pointing to an earlier *cucuald, f. OF. cuett cuckoo 
(in 15-170. cocu, 1 6-1 7th c. coucou, cuckoo and 
cuckold ; mod.F. cottcou cuckoo, cocti cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo), with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix ^ald, -auld, ~ault, -aud^lt, -aldo, 
f. Ger. ’Wald: see Dies, Gramm. Lang. Rom. 
(1874) 11 . 346. (The Sw. dial, kukkuvall is from 
F. ; mod, Icel. hokkdll from English.) 

Another OF. synonym was coucuol, couquiol, with dimin. 
ending, app, from Prov. : cf. OPr. coguiol, mod. Pr, cou- 
guieu, cQuquicu, couguou, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F. equivalent is the simple form cocu. The origin 
of the sense is supposed to be found in^ the cudcoo’s h^It 
of lajdng its egg in another bird’s nest; in Ger., gauch and 
knekuk, and in Pr., cogotz, were applied to the adulterer as 
well as the husband of the adulteress, and Littre cites an 
assertion of the same double use in French ; in English, 
where cuckold has never been the name of the bird, we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer.] 

1 . A derisive name for the husband of an un- 
faithful wife. 

^2250 Owl 4 Night, 2544 Heo nah iweld, heo bine 
makie cukeweld. x^a Dakcl. P. PL A. iv. 240 Hose wilnej> 
hire to wyue. .Bote he beo A Cokewold I-kore, cut of bol>e 
myn Eres. c 2386 ChAoCer Miller's ProL 44 Leue brother 
Osewold, Who hath ao wyi^ he is no Cokewold lv,r, couke- 


kukwold], «r242S' Vac. in Wn-Wulcker 6st/ig Hzcmnartfts, 
cokwalde. <11440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 422 (Add; MS.) Thy 
false monke bathe a- way my wife, and made me a Coke- 
w'olde. 2483 Calk. Angl. 85 I'o make Cukewalde [A. Cwk- 
w'alde], curucare, 2562 J, Hkywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 
205 Is thy husband a cockold 1590 Spf.nser F'. Q. hi. x. 
n Without regard., of husband old, Whom she hath vow’d 
to dub a fayre cucquold. 2650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /, i i_r 
Hee was ..a Cuckold, havir.g a very pretty wench to his 
Wife. 2728 Young Love Fame 1 . Wks. (1757) 81 And the 
brib’d cuckold glories in bis gilded horn, xS^tS Ford 
Handbk. Spain t 46 Thoi Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
mounted unrepining cuckolds.. on as.ses, 
b. atti ib. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montague Left . Iviii. II. 93 A beaten 
wife and cuckold swain Had jointly cursed tne marriage 
chain. 2789 Burns * Oh, Willie brnmd', Who first shall 
rise to gang awa A cuckold coward loon i.s he. 

2 . A book-name of the American cow-bird, 
Molothrus aier, a member of a genus of birds 
which, like the cuckoo, bay their eggs iu other 
birdsV nests. {Century Diet.') 

8. Short for 6 : see 4. 

4 . Comb. OuckolcL-fish., a fish with horn-like 
projections, prob. the cow-fish {Ostracion piadri- 
corne) ; cu.ckold-fl.y (see quot.) ; cnekold- 
maker, * one that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives’ (J.) ; so cuckold-making \ f cuckold’s 
chorister, the cuckoo ; ’•f Cuckold’s haven, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
formerly used allusively ; f cuckoldshire {humor 
rous) cuckoldom; f cuckold’s-increase, a West 
Indian leguminous plant, Vigna nnguiculata ; 
euckold’s-knot, neck, a knot or loop made in a 
rope by crossing it over itself and seizing or bind- 
ing it together with a cord at the point of crossing ; 
■j- cuckold’s-row (^humorous), cuckoldom ; cuck-, 
old- tree, an American Acacia, A. comigera. 

2757 B. Martin Misc. Corr. II. 544 The Piscis bicornis, 
vulgarly called the *Cuckold-Fish. 1750 G. Hughes 
badoes 83 ^Cuckold Fly. .is of the BeeUe kind, of about half 
an inch long, and of a dark-red colour, 1580 Baret A Iv. C 
1726 A *cuckould maker, mcechus. 2682 Southerne Loyal 
Brother n. i, Soldier, And I am a cuckold-maker. 2^2 
Otway Soldier's Fort, in, i, A bloody *Cuckold-mnking 
Scoundrel, 2749 Fielding 7 'om ^ones xi. x, Young gentle- 
men who profess the art of Cuckold-making. 2592 Greene 
Dpst, Courtier (18711 6 When the ^Cuckold’s chorister 
began to bewray Aprll-Gentlemen with his never changed 
notes. 2606 Day //<!■ 0/ Guls (N.-, A young girle, married to’ 
an old man, doth [long] to run her husband ashore at 
“Cuckolds haven, c 1537 ThersUes in Hazl. Dodsley I, 424 
All the court of conscience in “Cuckoldshire. 2756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 292 “Cuckold’s- Increase. This plant is cultivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pulse generally made use of 
at every gentleman’s table. 1847-78 H alliwell, *Cuckold*s- 
knot, a noose tied so that the ends point lengthways, 184& 
Young Naut. Dici.,*Cuckolds neck, a-knot by which a rope 
is secured to a spar, the two parts 01 the rope crossing each 
other and being seized together. 2757 Poor Robin (N.}, If' 
you are minded for to wed . . Let her be. .chaste , . Lest if at 
“Cuckolds point you land, etc. <12500 Cokvuolds Daume 
197 in Hazl. E. P. Poetry I. 46, I may dance in the “cok- 
wold row. 2668 L’Estrange Vis. Quevedo (i7c^) ^ Many 
a brave Fellow lives in Cuckold^-Row, 2815 JT. Bonn 
Hortus Cantab. 327 Mimosa “Cudcold-tree. 

S. America. 

f Cu‘ckold, jA2 Obs. Variant of Cockle. 

1 . « Cockle 1 3, the burdock. 

2698 Sir R. Southwell in Phil. Trans. XX. 89 What they 
call Cuckold-Burs, which stick on the Cloths. 

2 . « Cockle the shell-fish. 

2782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xu. 424 Their shell-fish are .. 
Wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fish, lobsters, crabs. 

Cuckold (kt^’kold), 27. [f. Cuckold jA^] 

1 . trans. To make a cuckold of; to dishonour 
(a husband) by adultery; said a. of a paramour; 
b. of a wife. 

a. 2589 Warner Alh, Eng. vt, xxx. Few will judge, 
I winne. If it shall come in question, that to cockhole [j6ia 
cuckhole] him were sinne. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 
138. 1687 Settle Ref. Dryden 89 An insolent Fellow that 
he fears Cuckolds him. a 1754 Fielding New Way to Keep 
Wks. 177s 11. 171 It will be believed that I intended to 
cuckold your uncle. 

b. 2604 Shaks. Otk. iv. i. 21 1 Otk. I will chop her into 
Messes: Cuckold me? logo. Oh, ’tis foule in her. 2710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 20 A Wife who takes 
care to have him cuckol'd every day. 2822 T. Taylor 
Apuleins 194 We heard a pleasant narration about a poor 
man being cuckolded by his wife. 

* 1 * 2 . fig. To cheat, trick. Ohs, 

2644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Diu^t.. 5 This is .. hee,. 
that Cuckolds the Generali in his Commission ; for he stalkes 
with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 

t Ctfckoldage. Obs. noncc-aud. [See -age.] 
The position of a cuckold, cuckoldom. 

2676 Wycherley Plain-Dealer Ep. Ded., How many old 
Dotards [have you preserved] from cuckoldage. 

t Cu’ckoldizey V. Obs. rare. [f. Cuckold sh^^ 
+ -IZE.] trans. To make a cuckold. 

2682 Dryden Abs. 4- A chit. ii. 339 Can dry bones live, 
or skeletons produce The vital warmth of cuckoldizing 
juice ? 

t Ctl*ckoldly, a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ly L] 
Having the character or qualities of a cuckold ; 
often a mere term of reviling or abuse. 

2594 Greene Looking Glass (1598) H ij a, Nay, sir, he was 
a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had homes on his head. 2598 
Shaks- Merry W, u. U. 281 Hang him (poore Cuckoldly 
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knaue). t6gB Vanbrugh Prov, Wife v. ii. You cuckoldly 
drunken sot you I X709 Brzt. ApoUa 1 1. 3/2 My Cuckoldly 
Jacket, 1734 North Z./7 W III, 66 Was it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be so still ? 
CllckoMom ^kff-ksldsni). [f. as prec. + -DOM.] 
1, The state or position of a cuckold, 

1678 Dryden IJmberham v, i, He takes Pains enough 
©'conscience for his Cuckoldom ; and, by my Troth, has 
earn’d it fairly. 1708 Srii. Apallol^o. 27. 2/2 Horns should 
be the Badge of Cuckholdom. 1813 Examiner 22 Feb, 
123/2 Cuckoldom has been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

=CUCK 0 LDKT I. <9-5^. 

1680 Span. jFV/VtrfJ. , She is thinking on nothing 

but her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldom against me. 
X711 Addison No. i6Tr3 It is not my Design to be 
a Publisher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms, 1756-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope ixYZn) I. v, 282 To recommend cuckol- 
dom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent. 
Cuclcoldry (,k»-kaldri). ff. as prec. + -EY.] 

1. The dishonouring of a husband by adultery 
with or on the pa rt of his wife. 

1529 S. Fish Siipplic. Beggars 6 That cuckoldrie and 
baudrie shulde reigne ouer all emong yoxir subiectes. 1603 
Florio Montaigne n. xii. (1632) 238 Cuckoldries.. procured 
by the Gods against seely mortal! men. 1679 in Maidment 
So. Pasqtdh (1868) 248 Let websters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. 1825 Lamb Elia^ Pop. FalladeSy 
How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldry, have 
sounded to a Terentian auditory? 

1 2. A company of cuckolds. Ohs. 

1538 Bale Thre Lanues 228 By the masse, I the defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

1 3. The position of a cuckold ; cuckoldom. Obs. 

1612 Pasqmh NigM^Cap {18771 X17 To shew that homes 

belong to Cuckoldrie. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigtie I. 484, 
I know some who conseniingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckoldry. 

Cuckoldy (k27 kaldib a, Ohs. or arch. [f. as 

prec. + -Y.] = Cuckoldly. 

16x8 Field Amends for Ladies n. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XL 110 If it had been somebody else, I would have called 
him cuckoldy slave, 1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells iv, I’ll 
tear your eyes out. .you cuckoldy villain t 1823 Scott 
Peveril I warrant, that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our fat beef yesterday. 1826 — IVoodst. i, 
Blessed by the old cuckoldy priest of Godstow. 1829 
Lamb Lei, 27 Feb., No lighter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and 
the Captain in. 

Cuckoo (ku*k/7),jA Forms; 3 cuccu, 4 coccou, 
cockou, 4--5 cukkow, cokkow, (5 cocow, co-, 
kockowe, oucko, cavko, kukkowe, 3-6 cuck- 
owe, 6 coeowe, cokowe, -one, koko, kookoo, 
cokow, coockow; .Sr. gukkow, gnkgo. gtik-guk; 
6“7 ouokoe, 7 cnkcow, cockow, (cocoe), 5-9 
ctLckow, 7“ [Identical with F. coucou 

(la-iJjtli c. imitating the cry of the bird. 

The OE. name was rare ME. '!^eke^ cognate with Ger. 

f auch ^ ON. whence Sc. and north Eng. Gowk. 

n many languages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to abandon inherited forms of this bird's name, 
which, even though originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic change.s gradually cea.sed to be so, in order 
to go back anew to the call of the bird. Thus, since the 
iSth c. ganch has in Ger, been superseded by kuckuky 
from LG, kuknh, MlOn. arctic, Du, hookoek,a.formJoim(ied 
upon the call ; and this in some Ger. dialects has given way 
to the entirely imitative kuku, giickgu. gUgkjt, kncki't 
Grimml Cf. Gr. xoKAd.. cuckoo, beside kokkv the call ; 
med.Gr, KoOfcrx:, mod.Gr. kovko the bird. The L. was 
cuculns 'cf. Skr. kbkilas) and cncfclns, whence It, cueu’lo, 
Pr. cognl\ also in late L. land ’Plautus) atctis, whence Sp., 
Pg.j and It. dial. cnco. The Fr. coucott was not the 
representative of any L. form, biit taken anew from the call 
of the bird itself; ME cuccu might al.so be directly echoic, 
but being found only after the Norman conquest, it was prob. 
influenced by French example, though the annual lessons 
given by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
which the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
the stress is as in OF, 01 the second syllable (k^Ai?). W'ith 
the 16th c. Sc. forms \a.guk-c.i Bavarian and various 

early variants of Gennan kticknk, as gucguc, guckkugy etc,] 

1. A bird, Cucuhts canoruSy well known by the 
c-nll of the male during mating time, of which the 
name is an imitation. Cuckoo s note {jCg ’.) : repe- 
tition of the same words. 

It is a migratory bird, arriving in the British I.slands in 
April, and hence welcomed as the ‘harbinger of spring'; 
it does not hatch its own offspring, but depo.sits its eggs in 
the ne.st.s of small birds, as ti e hedge-sparrow, water-wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer, and others; to this peculiarity many 
allusions occur : cf. also Cuck( >ld. 
c 1240 Ctickoo Song, Sumer i.s icumen in . . murie .sing cuccu ! 
Cuccu ! cuccu ! Wei singes )>u cuccu ; ne swik fm nauer nu. 
1340 Ayenb, 22 J?e yelpere is ])t, cockou ]?et ne kan najt 
ziiige bote of him-zelue. C1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 358 
Ther was the cokkow \p.r. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
cuccowjmost onkynde. 14. . Nominale in Wr..\v flicker 702 
Hie acculns, cauko. <?x47S Piet. Voc. ibid. 762 A cocow. 
15x3 Douglas ASneisxu. Prol. 241 The gukgo fiSS3guk- 
kow] galis, and so quytteris the quail!. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1, Wks, 1 32/1 No more meruailous is a koko than a co^ 
1594 Spenser Amoreiiixix, The merry Cuckow, mes.senger 
of Spring. x6os Shaks. Lean. iv. 235 You know Nunckle, 
the Hedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it's had it 
head bit off by it young. 1649 Bi-ithe Eng. Jmprov, Impr, 
ii. (1653) 14 He. .may as well make a hedge to keep in the 
Cuckow, 1728 -46 Thomson Spring 578 From the first note 
the hollow cuckoo sings, The symphony of Spring. 1749 
Wesley in Wks. 1872 X. 28 Sir, I must come in again with 
my cuckoo's note,-— The proof ! Where is the proof ! 2804 
WoRDSw, To ihe Cuckoo i, O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee 
Bird, Or but a wandering Voice ? X84Z-44 Emerson Ess.y 


Over^onl Wks, (Bohn’l I. iii Yonder masterful cuckoo 

Crowds every egg out of the nest, .except its own. ^ 

b. The family name of the Cuculidie, of which 
the common cuckoo is the type ; the various genera 
and species are known as crested cuckoo, lark- 
heeled, spur-heeled, or pheasant cuckoo, etc. ; also 
the tree, yellow-billed, and hook-hilled cuckoos, 
ground cuckoos, and gregarious cuckoos, American 
types of the family. 

1797 P. Wakefield Menial Jmprov. (x8oi) I. 115 It is 
a species of cuckow. 18x3 Bh^gley 2tool. 11, 118 Ihe different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe. 1837 Swainson in Penny Cycl. VIIl. 207/1, 

I have no doubt that the great length of tail po.ssessed by 
nearly all the cuckoos i-s given to them as a sort of balance. 
i85i SwiNHOE N. China Camp. x6 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo. 

2. The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

<:x24o [see i]. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 216 

In Apryll the Koocoo can syng hir song by rote. .At fyrst, 
kooco, kooco, syng styll can she do. 2549 Compl. Scot vi. 
39 Thetitlenefollowit thegoilk, andegart hyr singgukguk. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii. 911 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare. 1856 Capern Poems 
(ed. 2) 92 Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, Ever when the 
fields are yellow. 

3. Applied to a person ; esp. in reference to the 
bird’s monotonous call, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds ; also = fool, 
^gowk’. 

xs8x J. Bei.l Haddods Answ. Osor. 59!), This lesson you 
learned of your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayes with 
bare names. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii, iv. 387 A Horse- 
backe (ye Cuckoe), but a foot hee will not budge a foot. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. ii. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepes his note in winter. i6ia 
Pasquils Night-Cap 1 1877) 75 What Cuckoe laid this egge 
within your nest. 1823 Scott Peveril xxixi, The cuckoo 
I travel with.. he also has his uses. 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-i. i. 12 We Americans are all cuckoos, — we 
make our homes in the nests of other birds, 
f 4. Gardening. See quot. ; = F. coucott. Obs. 
1693 Evelyn De La Quint Compl. Card. IL 158 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, those Strawberry plants that blossom much without 
knitting. 

6 . (Usually in pli) The local name of several 
spring flowers, as the Cuckoo-flower Cardamine 
pratensis, the Orchis mascula and 0, Morio, the 
common Blue-bell Scilla mttans,\ht Ragged Robin, 
etc. Cf. Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

1878 IMrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos. 

6 . A species of fish; also called cuckoo-fish, 
-wrasse, local. 

1848 C, A. Johns Week at Lizard 230 One species 
\Lcibrus variegaius} .. i.s called by the fishermen a cuckoo, 
and is probably the ‘ striped wrasse ’ of authors. 

II 7. == F. coucou, a small coach running from 
Paris to the suburbs. 

^ 1821 W. Irving in Life Cf Lett. (1864) II. ii. 46 Took a place 
in a cuckoo to St. Cloud. 

8 . attrih. a. Of or pertaining to the cuckoo. 

1627 P. Fletcher I^ocusis n, xxxiv. There layd they 
cuckoe eggs, and hatch't their brood unblest. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. iii. 375 The cuckow-seasons sing The same dull 
note to such as nothing prize. 1803 Bwgley A nim. Biog. 
(1813) II. 118 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or suggestive otj the cuckoo and 
its uniformly repeated call. 

1650 T. B[ayley] Worcester s Apoph. 78 Not a little angry 
with this Redmans cukcow play. 1707 Mrs A. M. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) HI. 151) The hundred thousand rix- 
dollars were the cuckoo song with Christiana. 1831 Capt. 
Berkeley in Ho. Com, 5 July, The cuckoo note . . of ‘ the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill b 1858 Sat. Rev. 
6 Nov. 438/1 The cuckoo cry that party is extinct. 1859 
VlEhvs Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1, viii. 238 Tired of hearing 
this cuckoo exclamation. 

9. Comb., as cuckoo-bird ; cuckoo-like adj. and 
adv. ; cuckoo-ale, * ale drunk out of doors to wel- 
come the cuckoo’s return ’ (Halliwell) ; cuckoo- 
ball, ‘ a light ball made of party-coloured rags, 
for young children ^ (Forby) ; cuckoo-boe, a genus 
of bees which deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees; 'bouokoo-bone, the coccyx; cuc- 
koo^’s) bread, the Wood-sorrel ; also the Lady’s 
Smock ; cuckoo-dove, a genus of doves of the 
East Indies and Australia ; cuckoo-feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ ; cuckoo-fisb, 
see 6 above ; also the boar-fish ; cuckoo(’s)fool, 
inaid(en, mate, the Wryneck, which arrives at or 
about the same time as the cuckoo ; cuckoo-froth., 
« CucKOu-SPiT ; cuckoo-gilliflower, the Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis Plos-cuculi; cuckoo-grass, the 
Field-Rush, Luzula campestris, flowering in 
spring ; cuckoo gurnard, a fish, Trigla cuculus, 
which emits a sound resembling the cuckoo’s call 
when taken out of the water; cuokoo-lamb, a 
lamb born between April and June ; cuckoo ;,’s)- 
maid, mate -= cuckoo-fool ; -maid, in Hereford, 
the Red-backed Shrike; cuckoo-orchis, Orchis 
mascttla\ cuckoo-point == Cuckoo-ptnt; cuckoo- 
ray, a fish, a species of ray; cuckoo*s-eya, 
Geranium Robertianum and Veronica chamcedryo\ 


cuckoofs^shoe, Bog Violet ; cuokoo-sbell, a 
local name of the whelk; cuckoo-shrike, the Cater- 
pillar-catcher; t cuokoo-spell, name suggested by 
Piittenham for the rhetorical figure Epizeuxis ; 
cuckoo-wrasse, see 6 above. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 1. 930/2 In the *cuckoo-bee. .there 
are. .four imperfectly developed spine.s. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. II, i. 127 Ere sommer comes, or *Cuckoo-birds do sing. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. iv, xv. 331 Os 
Coccygis the *Cockow-bone, $0 culled from the shape it 
hath of a Cucko w.s-bill. 15x6 Gt. Herbal 1. (15291 Cvjh, 
Alleluya is an herbe called *cuckowes brede. 1578 Lyte 
Eodoensi.xX. 58 The leaues of Cuckowbread, sower Try* 
foly, or Alleluya. xyyS Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 
431 Yellow-flowered Cuckowbread. 1661 Lovell Hist, 
Anim. Min. Introd., The Mullet, swallow fish, *cuckow- 
fish. 1872 Proc. Berw. VI. 386 *Cuckoo-froth, 

which is secreted by the little frog.skip insect. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. vii. 157 It is called. .Wilde William.s, Mar.she 
gillofers, and ■’^Cockow gillofers. 1749 W. Ellis Shepherd's 
Guide 73 All lambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the ^cuckoo lambs, becau^“e they fall in 
cuckoo time. 1370 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. in. 40 Or 
*coocoolike continually, one kinde of musique sing. 1601 
Bp, W. Barlow Defence 95 This Cuckow-like Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctour.s, and Church. 1833 G. Downes Lett. 
Cent. CountHes 1. 183 He had two English wwds, ‘very 
good ! very good I ’ which, cuckoo-like, he wa-s constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Cornk. Mag. July 36 In the North the 
wryneck is called the '**cuckoo-maiden because its song 
foretells the cuckoo’s approach. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xeix. §6. 150 Called male Foole stones, and *Cuckow 
Orchis. 1877 OuiDA I'uck xxi. 234 The sunny azuieof the 
little *cuckoo’s-eye flowers. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
nr. xix. lArb.jaii We nxight very properly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the ^^cuckowspell. 1863 J. C. 
WlLCOCKS Sea Fisherman (1875) 122 The Cook or*Cuckoo* 
Wras.se, of wliich the blue rnark.s are very beautiful. 

Cuckoo (ku'la7), v. [f prec.] 

1. intr. To utter the call of the cuckoo, or au 
imitation of it. 

1620 Rowi.ands Nt. Raven 4 Nor with your hopping cage 
hiid-s sing. Nor cuckow it about the .spring. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius Gate Lat. Unl.^ § 142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth her.self by cuckoing. 1879 Baring-Gould Ger- 
many IL 310 Clocks, .some that strike, some that cuckoo. 

2. trans. To repeat incessautly and without 
variation. 

1648 Cuckotus Nest in Harl. il/tV. 1745 V. 352 These 
always, .cuckow forth one Tune, No King, no King, 1822 
Blacktu. Mag. XII. 633 He cuckooed the old song of 
reduction. 1857 E. Fitzgerald Lett. (18891 L 251 'I heir 
Religion and Philosophy, .always seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed thing. 

3. To push out from the nest like a cuckoo. 

1870 AV. Thornbury Tour Eng. I. i, Ihe government 

had an eye on him, and soon cuckooed him out by pa.s.sing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being representatives in pariia- 
ment. 

<Cxic!k 00 -''btld. A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been v.'iriously supposed to refer to the 
buttercup, mar.sh-inarigold, and cow.slip ; Clare perhaps 
meant an Orchis, or the Cuckoo-pint in pud.^ 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 906 When Basics pied, and Violets 
blew. And Cuckow-budsot yellow hew ; And Lad ie*. smock es 
all siiuer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight. 1821 
Clare Viil, Mmsir. L 137 'Neath the weaving thorn, 
Where the pouch'd-Hpp'd cuckoo- bud From it.s snug retreat 
was torn. Ibid. II. 133 Full many a blue-bell flower and 
cuckoo-hud. 

CxLCkoo-clock. A clock in which, the hours 
are announced by an imitation of the call of the 
cuckoo produced by mechanism. 

1789 CowPER Lett. 5 June, You must buy for me.. a 
cuckoo clock. X862 Kingsley Water^ Bab. ii, A cuckoo 
clock in the corner, which began shouting as soon as Tom 
appeared. 

Cu*ck00-3.0W.’6r. A name given to various 
wild flowers which are in bloom when the cuckoo 
is heard, a. The Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis, B. cruciferous plant common in meadows. 

1578 JjVTE Dodoens v, lx. 625 Called, .in Englishe, the le.sper 
Watercresse, and Cocedw flowers. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) 1. 40 Scurvy-grass . . resembles the English Cuckoo 
flower, or lady’s smock, 1833 Tennyson Poems 38 Each 
quaintly-folded cuckoopint And silver-paly cuckoo flower, 
b. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis Llos-cuculi. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole xxxviii. 256 Some call 
them in English Crowflowers, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Faire Maide of France. 
1777 Lightfoot Flo7'a Scot. L 239 Meadow Pink.s, Wild 
Williams, Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins. i86x Miss 
Pratt Flower, PI. L 227. 

C. Also applied locally to Orchis mascula and 
0. Morio ; Red Campion, Lychnis diurna'. Greater 
Stitch wort, Stellaria HolosUa ; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel ; Wild tlyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland Plajti Names. 

x6o^S>nKKS. Lear iv, iv. 4 With Hardokes, Hemlocke^ 
Nettles, Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Come. 1802 W ordsw. Fore- 
sight, Here are daisies . . Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower. 
1820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 208 Where peep the gaping, 
speckled cuckoo-flowers. i 85 s Comh. Mag. July 34 The 
orchis is his ‘ cuckoo flower,' because it blossoms when the 
cuckoo is first heard. 

Cu'Ckoo-fly, A name given to various species 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the Ickneu- 
monidoe and Chrysididte, which deposit their eggs 
in the larvae or the nests of other insects. 

1868 Wood Homes without H. xxv. 481 Then there are 
the Cuckoo Flies . . which are parasitic, feeding on the 
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larvae of other insects. 1889 E., A. Ormerod Injur. In. 

sects (loQot 120 Hop Cuckoo Fly is sometimes very trouble- 
some in Hop-gardens. 

Cu'clfcooisli, a. [See -ish.] Cuckoo-like. 

x6os Chapmak All Fools iii. i, Now, sir, for these 
cuckooish songs of yours, of cuckolds, horns, grafting, and 
such-like. 

Cuckoo-pisit (ku k2^pi:nt). [Shortened from 
next.] ^ The wild or common Arum, A. maculatimi^ 
or Wake-robin. 

*S5i luRNER (1568) D vjb, Goccowpynt called 

also in Englyshe rampe or Aron. 1636 Ridgi.ey Praci. 
Physick 299 Root of Cuckoe-pint, half a dram. 176a 
B. Stiixingfleet Econ, hahtre Misc. Tracts 76 There is a 
kind of cuckow-plnt in New- France, that if you break a 
branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1874 
T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. 239 The odd cuckoo-pint— 
like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite, 

t Cu-ckoo-pimtle. Obs, [Named from the 
form of the spadix.] =sprec. 

<ri45o Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 588 Jams, cokkupjmtel, 
calvysfote. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixv. (1598) 90 Wake 
Robin or Aron .. PUnies cowkowpintle. 1635 Brome 
Sparagus Garden ni, xi. Wks. 1873 III. 174 S’daggers 
three pound for a few Cuckoe pintles. 1682 Hist Chocolate 
in Harl. Mlsc I. 534 They would have thrown away their 
wake-robins and their cuckow-pointles. 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo - meat. Wood- 
sorrel, Acetosella, which flow ers at the time 

the cuckoo is heard ; also called goivk' s meat 
15x6 Herbal Contents ch, 1, Alleluya, wood s.jrell or 
cocowes meate. 1S3S Turner Libcllus Cuckowes meat, 
Oarys 1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. xliii. 503 Thisherbe Is called 
in.. English Wood-sorel . . Cockowes meaie. 1853 G. 
Johnston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 50. 18S0 H. Marryat 

Jutland I. V. 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
trefoil leaves of the ^ g-uigemad* or cuckoo’s meat. 

b. Locally applied, in error, to Robert’s Gera- 
nium, G. Robertianum ; Greater Stitchwort, Sleb 
laria Holostea ; and Sour Dock, Rumex Acelosdla. 
t CuC‘koo-spi:t Obs. [f. Sht, a slender 
bar.] =CuGKoo-PTN'p. 

£:i45o Alphita fAnecd. Oxon.'i 21 Barba aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte. 1587 Mascall G’W', Cattle (1627) 267 With the 
iuyee of cuckospit, and salt, and stubwort mixt, and rub it 
therewith. 

Cu’ckoo-Spi^t ff. Spit, expectoration; the 
popular belief being that the matter was spit out 
by the cuckoo ; cf. Germ, kuckukspeichelj Du. 
koekoeksspog, etc.] 

1 . A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects, 
in which their larvae lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, etc. of plants ; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper , Ap/irophora 
spumariSf or cuckoo-spit insect. 

1593 Greene Upst. Courtier 11871) 7 Loyal lauender. . 
full of Cuckoo .spits. 1753 Chambers O'tV. Fw//., A'w/A 
spit, or cieckow spit, .very common in the spring, and first 
months of the summer, on the leaves of certain plants. 
x8S7 Livingstone Trav. xxi. 415 While still in the pupa 
.state it is called cuckoo-spit, from the mass of froth in which 
it envelopes itself. 

2 . Applied locally to the Lady’s Smock, etc. 

1876 Jml. Horiic. 4 May 3^5 (in Britten & Holl.) In the 

north of England the plant is known only by the name of 
cuckoo-spit, .no doubt, from the fact of almost every flower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch . . in which is 
enveloped a pale green insect. 

Cu*ckoo-spi:ttle. -=prec. (sense i). 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Kp. v.iii. 237 It. .is. .delivered 
by many, that Cicades are bred out of Cuccow spittle or 
Woodseare. X664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 28 That spumeous 
froth or dew which here in the North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, Woodsear. Mehalah xiii. 

18^ If on a May morning you rub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

f Cu*ckQ,U 6 Uil, sb, Obs. F orms: 6 cook-, 6-7 
cock-, cue-, 7 cuck(e- ; also 6 cut-, 7 quot-. [f. 
stem of cuchold + Quean.] A female cuckold. ^ 
1562 J. Heywood ProtK «5* Epigr. (1867) 62 Ye make hir a 
cookqueane. 1563 Govoivio Ovid's Piet, vi, (1593) 146 
Queer e Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 
x6i4 ^£“<7, Venus (1876) 39 That hast made her a quot-queane 
shamefully. 1615 Heywood Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 
II. 216 Hee’d make his wife a Cucke-queane. a 1653 Brome 
City Wit IV, i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
combe. 

Hence t Ou'ckqueau v. tj'ans.f to make a cuck- 
quean of. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vni. xli. fi6i2) 109 Came I from 
France . . to be Cuckquean’d heere? a 1633 Brome Mad 
Couple in. i, You can doe him no wrong . . to cuckold him, 
for assure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

Cuekq.uean-, coqueen-stool : see Cucking- 
stool. 

Cuck-shaws, var. of Kickshaws, for F. quel- 
que chose, sometbing ; things unnamed. 

1633 Webster Devils Law Case 11. i, Cuckshaws, that 
beget Such monsters without fundaments. 

i* Cuck-stool. Ohs. Forms: 4^-5 cok-, kuk-, 
5 cue-, 5-6 ouk-, coke-, 5-7 cuck-, cook(e-, 
6-7 cock-, and stule, stole, stool(o, etc. ; also 5 
cuxtole. [See Cucking-stool.] 

1. Cucking-stool. 

I300-IS in Whittaker Hhi. Richmondshire H. ^2 
Faciet meliorem finem quern poterit, vel ibit ad Cucke- 
stolam. c 1320 Poe/n on Pintes Edw. IT (Percy Soc.) l^xii. 
The pelery and the cok-stol. c X400 Burgh Laws ha\i. va. 
Sc. Stat. I. 345 Gif scho makis evil ale. .scho sail gif. .viuf. 
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or.. be put on }>e kukstule, 1433 Leet Bk. Coventry (in 
Promp. Patv. 107) Cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene 
to punysche skoiders and chidders, as y® law will, c 1440 
Promp. Part!. Cukstole, for flyterys, or schyderys 

[ 7 >.r. cukstolle, cucstool]. 1376 in E. Peacock H.IV. Line. 
<iloss., Euery woman that is a scould shall . . be sett vpon 
the cockstoll and be thri.se ducked in the water. <21625 
Fletcher Woman ' s Prize in, i, We’ll ship 'em out in cuck- 
stools; there they’ll sail .. till they discover The happy 
islands of obedience. 1659 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(1883) 1. 229 That a new Cooke Stoole bee made. 1768-9 
in Kelly Anc. Rec. Leicester 48 Paid Mr, Elliott for a 
Cuckstool, by order of Hall 2. [1884 Holland Cheshire 
Gloss., A street in Macclesfield is called Cuckstool Pit 
Hill.] 

2 . Erroneously taken for the pillory. 

1733-30 Rauray F ables, Twa Cut-purses, The tane. .clam 
the high cookstool, And put his head and baith his hands 
Through holes w'here the ill-doer stands. 

Cuequean, var. of Ct ckquean Obs. 
t Cu'CUhoite, 27 . Obs.—'^ [f. L, ciicubare, in same 
sense.] 

1633 Cockeram, Cucuhate, to cry like an Owle. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

Cueube, lorm of Cubkb. Ohs. 

CxLCU’liform, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. cucttli- 
formis, f. L. cucUlus cuckoo : see -eobm.] Cuckoo- 
like in form or structure ; applied to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, called by Huxley Coccjgo- 
fnorphte. 

Cu'culiue, Cl. [ad. mod. Zool. L. cuctilinus, 
f. cuciilus cuckoo.] Pertaining or related to the 
cuckoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos ; also to the cuckoo-bees. 

CxLCUllate {km'hv'eh, ki«k 27 'Lit\ a. BoL and 
Zool. [ad. late L. cuculldtus, f. cucullus hood ; 
see -ATE 2 2.] Hooded; shaped like a hood or 
cowl. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau*s Bot. xxvi. 407 The nectary or 
horn is cucul[l]ate or cowl-shaped. 1843 Lindley Sch. 
Bot.v. (1858) 53 Petals distinct, cucullate, or convolute. 
Hence Cu'cxillately adv. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at base. 

Cucullated (ki^ kz^LkM), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Cowled, hooded. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais IV. 239 Cucullated Gentry, i860 
Hook Lives A bps. I. vii. 369 He returned a monk, cucul- 
lated, as it was called. 

2 , Zoo/, and Bot. Covered as with a hood or cowl ; 
cowl-shaped ; cucullate. 

X646S1RT, Browne v.iii. 236 They are differently 

cucullated or capuched upon the heade and back. 1723 
Sloane Jamaica IT. 99 The flowers . . small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Rntomol. {1828) HI. xxxv. 
6x2 In the cucullated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous. 

t Cuoulle- Ohs. [In 15th c. cucudU.^ in lyth 
cu'cule : ad. L. cucullus hood, cowl.] A hood or 
cowl of a monk. 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush, i. 1x66, Eke lether cotes us to 
were honest i.s, So thair cuculle aboute oure brolles were. 
1333 Sir S. Vaughan in FroxA^ Hist. Eng (1856) 11. 188 
The clokys & cucull3rs that he sent him out of England. 
X677 Owen Epigrams Engl. (Nares’, Of Cotta lately made 
a monk. Cotta perplex’d with ’s wife a cucule bought. 
Hence f CucuILed a., cowled, hooded. 
c x5So Bale K. Johan Camden) 93 Exyle thys monster 
. . With . . His cuculled vermyne that unto ail myschiefe 
wakes. 

CucuUiform (ki«k»'lif^jm), a. [f. L. 

cowl 4 -FOBM.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 300 The cucuiliform 
pitcher of plants. 

Cucullo: seeCucum 

CucumbeiT (ki^ k^mb^iX Forms : 4-8 cu- 
oumer, 5 cocumber, 6 cocomer, (?) concummer, 
cocomber, cucumbre, 6-8 couciimber, cow- 
cumber, cowcomber, 7 cowcummer, 6- cu- 
cumber. [In W yclif’s form cucumer, app. directly 
from L. ; in cocomber, cucumber, etc., a. obs. F. 
cocombre (in 13th c. coucombre, novc concombre)^^ 
Pr. cogomhre. It. cocomero, early ad. L. cucumer-em 
(nom. encumber. 

The spelling cowcumber prevailed in the 17th and beg. of 
i8th c. ; its associated pronunciation (kau’ka^mbaij was still 
that recognized by Walker; but Smart 1836 says ‘ no well- 
taught person, except of the old school, now say.s cow-cumber 
. . although any other pronunciation . . would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago '.] 

1. A creeping plant, Cucumis sativus (N.O. Cu- 
mrbiiacese\ a native of southern Asia, from ancient 
: times cultivated for its fruit : see 2, 

I 1383 Wyclif Baruch vi. 69 Where cucumeris, thai hen 
hitter kerbis, waxen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvn. 
xliv. (Tollem. MS.) Cucumer is an herbe, of hf whicbe 
I.sidor speke)>, i5Sx Turner Herbal r, (1568) M ivb, The 
fruyte of the cucumbre is for the most part yelow and long. 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. viii. 246 I'he cow- 
Gumber loveth water. 1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees (1634) 57 
Wormwood, Woad, wilde Cucumers, Mayweed, i683 
R. Holme Armoury it X03/2 [Ofl Cowcumber, or Cu- 
cumber, the branch trailcth on the ground. 1713 Phil. 
Trasts. XX VII I* 229 The Juice of the Leaves of Cow- 
comber bruised, x^ J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. 
(ed. 4^1 1. 181 The cucumber is a tender annual, introduced 
into this country in tS73) fr<wu the East Indies. 
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2. The long fleshy fruit of this plant, commonly 
eaten (cut into thin slices') as a cooling salad, and 
when young used for pickling (see Ghebkin). 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 275 Of erbis he schal ete fene! . * 
melones, cucumeris. 1335 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 39 Then 
went there one in to the lelde & gathered WTlde Cucum- 
bers. X383 N, Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. hid. 
61 a, [They] brought to sell many gourds and cowcombers. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, vn. i. 339 Resembling ..in 
taste a Melon or Cowcumber. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
182 Cucumers along^ the Surface creep, With crooked 
Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 1732 Arbuthnot of 

Dieii. 248 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for .«ome 
Stomachs. x86o Delamer Kitck. Card. (1861) 115 In 
England the first cucumbers fetch high prices. 

D. Phr. Cool ( i' cold ) as a cucumber (humorous) ; 
perfectly * cool ’ or self-possessed ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of feeling, 
a 1732 Gay Poems , K'ew Song on Ke 7 vSimil / esm , l . .coGl 
as a cucumber could see The rest of womankind. 1760 
Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 47 It was dry as a stick, hard 
as a stone, and cold as a cucumber. 1838 Dk Quincey 
Creek Lit. Wks. 1890 X, 318 Thucydides . . is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity. i8sx D. Jereold 
tifzV/*?', Cool as a Cucumber. 

c. slang. Used w ith some obscure reference to 
a tailor. Hence cucumber time, season : see quots. 

<3x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cucumbers, Taylers. 
Cucumber-tune, Taylers Holiday, when they have leave to 
Play, and Cucumbers are in Season. 1720 Roxb. Ball. 
(1891) VII. 471 Here a scratch, there a stitch, And sing 
Cucumber, Cucumber ho ! <3x777 Foote Bir J. Jollup m 
Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 848 Ihis cross-legg'd cabbage- 
eating son of a cucumber. 1863 Pall biall G. 4 Sept. 16/2 
Tailors could not be expected to earn much money ‘in 
cucumber season.' , . ‘ Because when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are out of town ’. 

3 . Applied to other plants allied to or in some 
way resembling the common cucumber: as Bitter 
Cucumber, the Colocynth, Cittmllus Colocynihis\ 
Indian Cucumber -rMrw 7 «<^<fr-n?< 72 f (see 4) ; Ons- 
seeded, Single-seeded, or Star Cucumber, the 
genus Sicyos\ Serpent or Snake Cucumber, 
Trichosanthes colubrina and T.anguina, also Cu~ 
cumis Jdexuosus (from the appearance of the fruit) ; 
Spirting or Squirting (Jucumber, Mchalmm 
agreste (formerly called Momordica Elaterium), 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with consider- 
able force. 

1548 Turner Karnes of Herhes 32 Cucumis sylvesiris. . 
maye be called in englyshe wylde cucummer or leapyng 
cucumer. 1578 Lyte Dodoens lu. xl. 372 Of the wxlde 
spirting Cucumbre. This Cucumber is called.. in EngUshe 
Wilde Cucumber, or leaping Cucumber, 1811 A. T, 
Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818 1 143 The Pulp of Coloquintida, 
or Bitter Cucumber. x866 Treas. Bot. 1168 Trichosanthes 
colubrina, the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, is so 
called from the remarkable snake-Uke appearance of its 
fruits, which are frequently six or more feet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as cucumber-bed, -frame, 
-seed, -sheer, etc. ; cucumber-root. («) the root of 
the cucumber ; {b ) the plant Medeola virgmica 
(N.O. Trilliacese), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cucumber-shin (see quots. 1807, 1849) ; cucum- 
ber-tree, {a) Magnolia acuminaia and other 
American species, the fruits of which resemble 
small cucumbers ; (b) Averrhoa Bilimbi, an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 
cucumber and used for pickling, 

c 1430 Pallad. on Husb. i. 981 Thi seedes with cocumber 
rootes grounde Lete stepe. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1673) 202 Three-and-thirty grains of cowcumber seed. 1783 
CowPER Let. to J. Hill 31 Jan., A man .. whose chief 
occupation - .is to walk ten times in a day from the fire-side 
to his cucumber frame and back again. 1806 T. J rfferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 63 Can you send me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve, 1826 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser. 11 (1863) 387 He. .made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host’s garden. 1849-33 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV, xg,yilx That peculiar curved form of the bones of 
the leg [in Negroes] which gives rise to what is popularly 
designated as the ‘cucumber shin*. xSS^, Health Exhib. 
CatM. 110/2 Cucumber Sheers. 

CtLCUmiform (kiwki/^ mifprm), a. rare.-^^ [f, 
L. cuctmis cucumber + -fobm.] Of the shape of a 
cucumber. 

i860 Worcester cites Maunder, 

II Cu'cupha. Obs. Also cucTifa, [med.L.; 
a deriv. or reduplicated form of cufa, cujfia Coif. 
In F. cucuphe.'\ In old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certain nervous dis- 
orders of the head. 

1656 Ridcley Praci. physick 173 A Cucufha is common 
for the wounds and contusions of the Head. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renou^s Disp. 209 A convenient cucufa must be adapted 
to the head like a cap. 1663 G. Harvey Advice dgst. 
Plague xiv. 20 The brain should likewise be shielded with 
a cucupka, or spice cap. 

T CuCTirbit ^ (kmk^ubit). Ohs. Forms:4con- 
curbite,cocurbit©,4-9 cuourbite, 6-9 cucurbit, 
[a. F. cucurhite, ad. L. cucurhifa a gourd, also a 
cupping-glass, in med, or mod.L,, as in F. and 
Eng. (The living F. descendant of late L, curbita 
is cmrde, changed in mod.F. to courge. Gourd.)] 
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CUBBY, 


1 . A vessel or retort, originally gourd-sliaped/ 
nsed in distillation and other chemical (or alche- 
mical) processes, or for keeping liquids, etc., in ; 
forming the lower part of an alembic. 

£■1386 Chaucer Can. Yemn. ProL ^ T. 241 Cucarbites 
[z/. r. concurbites, cocurbites} and Alamblkes eek. 1376 
Baker of Health 8 The same substance closed tippe 

in a Cucurbite or Glasse bodie. 1660 Boyle New Exf. 
Phys, Meek. Digress. 368 To distill Liquors out of tall 
Cucurbits. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 11 . xiil. 22 
The alembic consists of two pieces, a boiler or cucurbit, and 
a covering called a capital or head. 1823 J. Bmdcock Dom. 
Amnsem. 25 Oth^r substances, .are,, charred in cylinders 
or cucurbits. 

2 . A cupping-glass. 

1341 R. Copland GalyetC s Terap, 2 E iij, The sayd medy- 
cament draweth to it from all the body in maner as 
cucurbyte and ventose doth the excrementes and super- 
fluytees. 

8. Comb.t as cticurhii-glass. 

^ *664 Evelyn KaL Hori. (1729) 209 Setting the new- 
invented Cucurbit-Glasses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice Wasps, Flies, etc, 

Cucurbit ^, {mod. ad. L. ciicurhita gourd. 
(In the sense ‘^gourd’ IL.curbita was already adopted 
in OE. in the form A cucurbitaceous 

plant; a gourd. 

1866 Treas. Bot. Cuctirhttaceee . .Cucurbits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. 1880 F. W. Burbidge Card. Sun 
Si We saw a pretty white-flowered cucurbit growing over 
bushes here and there. 

Gucurbitaceoxis (ki«^k»:ibit^i'/?s), a, Bot, 
[f. mod.L. Ctuurbiiacem^ f. atcurhita : see -aceous.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Cucurbitacexy 
comprising trailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc. 

1833 Th. Ross Huvtboldfs Trav. III. xxvi. 114 This air, 
at once hot and humid . .nourishes those vegetable reservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous plants. 1880 C. & F, Darwin Movem. 
/ 7 . 104 One Cuciirbitaceous genus. 

Cucnrbital (kiwkfJubital), a, Bot, [f. L. 
cucurbita gourd ■+ -al.] Epithet of one of Liiid- 
ley’s alliances, including the Cucurbitaceta and 
allied natural orders. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucnrbitnceae..K natural order of 
polypetalous and gamopetalous calycifloral dicotyledons, 
characterising Lindley s cucurbital alliance. 

CtlClirbl.till (kii<!ki)’Jbitm). Zool. [ad. L. cu- 
curbittnus pertaining to or like a gourd, f. cucur- 
bita. In F. cucurhitin^ -aini\ A name for each 
separated segment or proglottis of a tapeworm, 
from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. vii. xlix. (1495) 262 Wormes 
that ben nourisshed. .in the nether grete bowelles hyghte 
Ascarides and Cucurbitini, for they ben lyke to the seedes 
of gourdes.] i86x Hulme tr. Moquin.Tandon 11. vii. xiii. 
400 The successive transformations which the Tseniacom- 
undergoes. .The fourth stage is that of the Cucur- 
bitins, or separated segments. 

Cucurbitine (kiz^k^ubitain, -in), a, [See prec.] 
Gourddike; applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sm T. Watson Led. Physic (1871) II, 621 They., 
have somewhat the appearance of the seeds of cucumbers 
or gourds; and.. for that reason, are sometimes called 
cucurhiiine worms. 

t Cucurbitive, a. Ohs. Erroneous f. of prec. 
17S7 T. Birch Hist. Royal Sac. IV. 138 A barber.. who 
for many years past voided pieces of the cucurbitive worm, 

t CllCU'rblttel. Obs.rare. =:iiexL 

^ *6o5_Timmk Quersit. ii. v. 123 The feces.. must be put 
into diuers smal cucurbits .. Then again pour into euery 
cucurbittel another spirit of wine. 

t CucUTbitule. Obs. rare, [ad, L. cucur- 
hitula^ dim. of cucurbita gourd.] A small cucur- 
bit; a cupping-glass. 

*541 R. Copland GalyetPs Terap. 2D ij, All those medyca- 
jnentes^ drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto the 
cucurbitule, that is to say ventose or boxyng. 

t CucUTiate, Obs.-^ [f. L. cilcurire.'] 

1623 Cockeram, Cuctiriate^ to crow like a Cock. 
liCuCTiy, CTlCUyo ^iukiryo). Also 

6 cuouio, 9 e^ron. cucullo. [Sp. cucuyo^ adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.] The West Indian firefly {Pyrophorus 
noctilucus\y an elaterid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphore.scent light from spots on the body. 

1391 Sylvester Z>7£ Bart as y. 794 New-Spain\s Cucuio, 
in his forehead brings Two burning Lamps, two underneath 
hi.s wing.s, 1647 W. Browne Polexanderi. 97 These little 
Cucuy&.. mingle their living lights with the obscuritie of 
this Dungeon. 1692 Coles, Cucuye, a bird in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under the wings, shining in the night. 1706 
PiinxiPS fed. Kersey), Cucuyos^ a kind of Fly in America, 
which gives such a Lustre in the Night that one may .. 
write and read by the Light of it. t8.. Lydia M. Child 
Fountain 0/ Beauty, The cucullo and the lantern-fly stood 
at her side. 1843 'TiioviT.k\j Excursions (1863) 60 Launch 
forth like a cucullo into the night. 

Cud ^k»d), j-A Forms: i ewidu, cwudu, endu, 

3- 5 cud©, (4-5 kude), 3-5 code, (4-5 kode), 

4- 5 cod(de, guede, 4-7 cudde, (5-6 kudde), 
4~8 guide, 7 eood, 8-9 dia/. guid, 9 dia/. gueed, 
keed, 4- cud. [OE. ewidu {eweodu^ cwudu, cudu) 
neut., gen. ewidues. App. radically identical with 
OHG. chutiy quiti glue, glutinous substance ; stem 
kwed-y cf. Skr. jatu resin ; in ablaut relation with 
ON, kvdtia, Sw. kdida resiq. M E. Code j 


1 . The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its month from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. Usually in To chew the cud. 

c 1000 .®LFRic Saints* Lives (Skeat) xxv. 46 pa. clasnan 
nytenu b® heora cudu ceowaS, c xzoo Ormin 1237 & oxe 
chewwebb he gab Hiss cude. aji3oo Cursor M, 1958 
(Cott.) O beist has clouen fote in tua An chewand cude 
r. code], see ete o baa. 138a Wvclif Deut. xiy. 6 All 
beest that in two partis deuydith the dee and chewith code 
[1388 quidej. £-1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cudde^ of bestys 
cbewynge [1499 cod], rumen. 1587 Mascall Govt, Cattle 
<1627) 40 A handfull of the hearbe called Cud- wort, which 
they, conueigh .. into the beasts mouth to swallow, that 
hath lost his quide. 1391 Spenser Virg. Gnat 144 The 
whiles his flock their chawed cuds do eate. 1736 Pegge 
Kentiemns, Quid, the cud. 185a N, Hawthorne Blithe- 
dale Rom. xxiv. They began grazing and chewing their 
cuds. 1880 Antrim Gloss., Keed, cud. 1888 W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Queed, cud. Always so pronounced. 

b. fig. To chew the cud : to recall and reflect 
meditatively on things said, done, or suffered ; to 
ruminate : see Chew v, 4 b. 

2 . Any substance used by men to keep in the 
mouth and chew. In OE. hwit ewidu, cudu, 
mastic. Now a dial, form of Quid (of tobacco).^ 

£'xooo Sax. Leechd. 11.66 Hwit cwudu. Ibid. 182 Mid 
hwites ewidues du.ste. 1828 Webster, Cud.. a. A portion 
of tobacco held in the mouth and chewed. 1880 Iv. Corfi- 
wall Gloss., Cud, a quid of tobacco. 

-j* 3. See qiiots. (? An error : not in Johnson.) 

X706 Phillip.*? (ed. Ker‘?ey), Cud, the inner part of the 
Throat in Beasts. X721 in Bailey. xSaS Webster, Cud, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 
cud. 

4 . Comb., as cud-chewing ppl. a. ; t cud-bream 
(see quot.). 

1391 Sylvester I>u Barfas i. v. 314 The delicate, cud- 
chewing Golden-eye. 1635 Moufet & Bennet HealiEs 
Improv. (1746) 268 There is a kind of Bream called Scatnis 
rwninans,y\C\Co. we call a Cud-bream, because his Lips are 
ever wagging like a Cow chawing the Cud. x8oo Hurdis 
Fav. Vulage 205 The cud-chewing cow. 

t Cud, Obs. rare~~\ [f. thesb.] irans. To 
chew as cud, ruminate upon. 

1369 Crowley Soph, Dr. Watson i. 127 Cudding the holy 
^riptures with a spiritual tooth [transl. spirituali dente 
ruminans scripturas\ 

Cudbear (k»'dbe«i). Also 8 cut-. [A name 
devised from his own Christian name by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder).] 

1 . A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared Irom various species of lichens, esp. 
Lecanora tartarea. 

V7<jt Phil. Trans. LXI. 120 Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear 
. .aye silk and wool of a yellow colour. 1794 Statist, Acc. 

XII. 113 The cudbear manufacture carried on here 
was begun in 1777. 1870 J. W. Slater Manual of Colours 
61 Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. 

2 . The lichen Lecanora iariarea. 

1766 Ann. Reg. 117 Gathering Scotch Cutbear. 1861 H. 
Macmillan Footnotes fr. Nature 116 The most useful and 
best known of our native dye-lichens is the rock-moss or 
cudbear {Lecanora tartarea). 

Cudde, obs. f. Cod shO, Cud. 

Cudde, obs. pa.t. of Kythe v., to make known. 

Cuddee, obs. form of Cuddy. 

Cuddell, a fish, var. of Cuttle. 

Cuddeu (k2?’d’n). Also cuddi2i(g, 

•f 1 . A born fool, a dolt. Obs. 

X673 Wycherley Dancing-Master . i, Lord ! that 
people should be such arrant cuddens I x6g8 Def, Drain. 
Poetry 80 The Fools we may divide into three Classes, viz. 
the Cudden, the Cully and the Fop, The Cudden a Fool 
of God Almighties making. 1700 Dryden B'ableSy Cymon 
4 Iph. 179 The slavering cudden, propped upon his staff. 
X719 D’ Urfey Pills V. 309 Jack-puddings, for Cuddens. 

2 , local. A name for: a. The coal-fish [Gael. 
€udaimi\ ; b. ? The char. 

179X Ayrsk. Statist. Acc. III. 589 (Jam.) In both loch 
and river [Doon] there are . - cuddxngs, or charr. X836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841^ II. 251 Among the Scotch 
islands the Coalfish is called Sillock. . Harbin, Cudden, Sethe 
[etc.]. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) 1 . 283 It was .some time 
before I knew that stainlocn, grey-fish, seath, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at difierent ages. 

Cuddieke, -ikie : see Cuddy 
Cuddie: see Cuddy. 

Cuddle (k^'dll, zi. [A dialectal or nursery 
word of uncertain derivation. 

Possibly a derivative of Couth a. in the sense ‘snug, cosy 
cf. fondle from fond adj. An original *couthle might be- 
come cuddle, asm VHL.fi’bele,fithel, how Fiddle, the vowel 
being also shortened before the consonant group. (Close 
connexion with the ME. cudde, cupped, pa. t. of ciCben, Kythe, 
‘to make known, ref, to make themselves known, become 
friends together', is not tenable, because u was here == H, 
OE. as seen in Ormin’s .spelling kipPed.) Another sugges- 
tion is that it is related to Du. kuddm ‘coire, convenire, 
congregari, aggregari* (Kilian', f. kudde flock, herd : — OLG. 
^kuddi = OH(j. ckuiti. Further evidence as to its early use 
is wanted, there being at present known only one doubtful 
example before xyoo.] 

1 . trans. To press or draw close within the arms, 
so as to make warm and ‘ cosy’ ; to hug or embrace 
affectionately, to fondle ; also 

£M320 Song in Rel. Ant. I, 239 Cudlyng of my cowe. 
X719 D’Urfev 28 -Twas playing with her at 


Cuddle my Cuddy. 1789 Burns 2 Ep. Davieu, Till baim^ 
bairns kindly cuddle Your auld gray hairs, a i8z3 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Cuddle, to hug and fondle. S823 Brockett 
N. C. Words, Cuddle, to embrace, to squeeze, to hug. X863 
Kingsley Water Bah. v. 219 Little boys., who have kind 
mammas to cuddle them. 

fg. iSsx Thackeray Eng. Hum. x. (1876) 148 Temple seems 
. . to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him._ Ibid, ii, 193 Cuddling to his heart 
the compliment which his literary majesty bad paid him. 

b. To cuddle up : to arrange comfortably. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) L Ixxxiv. 296 
Mamie herself could not have cuddled up an affair for his 
Sovereign Lady better. 

c. I'o cuddle out of. to coax or wheedle out of. 

1808 C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe Coir. (1888) L 336 To cuddle 

his mother out of her money. 

2 . intr. To lie close and snug ; to nestle in to 
another person, to cling close together for warmth 
or comfort. (Often with extension ; see quots.) 

xyix E. Ward^7//.v. 1. 158 Who would in Spite of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp’rour’s Son. 1718 Prior The 
Dove 55 She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake. 
1727 Somerville Fab.xi. (R.\ They bill’d, they chirp’d all 
day. They cuddled close all night. x888 W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Two children lying very close together in bed 
would be said to be cuddled together. Again, chickens are 
said to cuddle in under the hen, 

b. To curl oneself up in going to sleep ; hence, 
to lie down to sleep. (Also ref.) 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. x. 76 Whar am I to cuddle. 
1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled itself up within the little tents thus 
made. 1888 Eliz. B. Custer Tenting on Plains, He [a tame 
beaver] cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes 
to sleep. 

e. fig. 

x8xo T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 146 The nest of office 
being too small for all of them to cuddle into at once. 1864 
Lovell Fireside Trav. 2Z7 A pretty little village, cuddled 
down among the hills. 

Hence Cu*ddling 7 )bl. sb. 

1880 Webb Goethe* s Faust iv. xviL 232 The kissing and 
cuddling that went on 1 

Cuddle (k 27 *dl), sb. [f. prec. vb.] A hug or 
embrace. 

1825 Song in Brockett N, C. Words s. v., So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle. These lovers they bent their ways 
heym, X870 R. B. Brough Marsion Lynch xxix. 309 
Instead of a rebuke, .he received only a tight cuddle round 
the neck. 

Cuddle-me-to-you : see Cull vf b. 
Cuddlesome (k»*d’ls9m), a. nonce-wd. [See 
-SOME.] Meet to be cuddled. 

1876 Besant & Rice Cold. Butterfly xxxv. 269 She was 
slender, and if one may so speak of a Peeress, she was cud- 
dlesome 1 

Cuddly (k2?*d’li), a. nonce-%vd. [f. as prec. + 
-T.] Given to cuddling; or ?= prec. 

x^3 Kingsley Water Bab. v, She was the most., cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby, 

t Cuddy’, cudei^h. Irel, and Scoil Ohs. 
In 6 cTiidichie, cuddeekih, cuddeich. ; cud- 
dicke, -ikie. [Corruption of Irish cuid oidhehe 
(of which Spenser’s cuddeehih was an approximate 
representation), lit. ‘ evening portion ’.] 

1 . orig. A supper and night’s entertainment due 
to the lord from his tenant. 

1430 Stat. Ireland, Act Hen. VI, c. i The Captainesof 
the same Marchours . . doe gather and bring with them . . both 
men and women, .to night suppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and husbands, Descr. Jsles ScotL (in 

Skene Celtic Scotl. III. App. 429) By thair Cuxdichies, 
that is feisting thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuntrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about. 1386 
Hooker Girald. Ireland in Holinshed II. 23/2 That no 
lords, .shall extort or take anie coine and liuene, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome from thenseforth. 
1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The sayd 
Irish Lord is..cutt of from his customarye service.^. .a.s 
Cuddeehih {V. n Cuddie], Cosshirh, Bonaught, Shragh, 
Sorehira, and such like, i^a Cochran Patrick Medimv. 
Scotl. VI. 81 When systematically due. .the custom of cud- 
dikie.,was restricted to four meals four times in the year 
to the Chief and his followers. 

2 . Hence, a rent or present in lieu of this ; a 
present, a douceur, ‘a gift, a bribe’ (Jam.). 

13.. Lease in C. Innes Sk, Early Sc. II ist (1861) 385 
A sufficient cuddeich [which I believe means a present given 
in token of vassalage]. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xvif 
Double pawns With a cudeigh, and ten per cent., Lay in 
my hands. x8x* Aiton Agric, Surv. Ayrshire Q\o%'&. 691 
Cudeigh, bribe. 1892 Cochran Patrick Medisexu Scotl, i. 9 
In the Western Islands this rent was called the ‘ Cuddieke 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century. 

Cuddy ^ (k2?-di). Also 7 cuddie, 8 cuddee. 
[Of uncertain origin. Yule and Burnell disclaim 
an Oriental origin ; they compare i6th c. Du. 
kaiUte, mod.Du. kajuit, used in same sense.] 

1 . Naut. A room or cabin in a large ship abaft 
and under the roiind-house, in which the officers 
and cabin-passengers take their meals. 

In 18th c. ‘ a sort of cabin or cook-room in the fore-part or 
near the stem of a lighter or barge ' (Falconer) ; the small 
cabin of a boat. 

1660 pEPYS Diary 14 May, My Lord went up in his night- 
gown into the cuddy, to see how to dispose tliereof for him- 
self. xyas Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 264 Another 
[boat] ha.s had the Stem, or Stern-post, .cut off smooth above 
the Cuddee. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 365 If the quarter- 
deck be carried, the Men on Guard are to retire to the Cuddy. 
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184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 88 She has 
a magnificent saloon, or cuddy, where 100 persons can dine 
with comfort in cool weather. 

2 . A small room, closet, or cupboard. (Cf. 

Cubby.) 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV, 74 We must give him 
from four to six or eight dollars a week for cuddies without 
a bed. 1873 Miss Braddon JL, Davorm 1 . ii. Prol, 
Breaming he was in his cuddy at Battersea, supping upon 
his beloved sausages. 1885 H. C. McCook Tenants of 
Old Farm A constant personal inspection of all one’s 
house, especially of the cuddies and corners. 

3 . atlrikf as cuddy dooi% roofy table. 

X848 Thackeray V"an. Fair Ivii, The youngsters among 
thepassei^ers. .used to draw out Sedley at the cuddy-table. 
x86i R. E. Scoresby-Jackson Life IV. Smresbjf xv. 318 
He took up his position on the cuddy-roof. 

Hence Cwddyfol. 

1841 MKcmuct Ess. W. Hastings 654 Every ship 
..that arrived from Madras, .brought a cuddy lull of his 
admirers. 1883 Sj*ectator 22 Sept. 1208 A cuddyful of kings. 

Cuddy ^ (k» di). Chiefly Also cuddie. [Of 
uncertain derivation : the senses here grouped may 
be distinct in origin : sense 2 is perh. from Gaelic. 

In sense I, a word of the same homely status in Scotch 
as donkey is in English, for which written evidence begins 
only in the i8th c. It has been plausibly conjectured to be 
the same word as Cuddy-y a familiar diminutive of Cutkhert 
in some parts of the north. Cf. the analogous application of 
Neddy y Dickyy to an ass ; but unlike these, cuddy has, now 
at least, no conscious connexion with the proper name, being, 
like donkey y simply a common noun. The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by Jamieson has no basis in fact ; there is no 
name for the donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottish Gypsy term is eizel from German.] 

1 . A donkey. (Also cuddy ass.) 

1714-15 Jacobite Songs (1819) 83, The Riding Mare iv. 
Then hey the ass, the dainty ass .. And mony ane will get a 
bite Or cuddy gangs awa. 1807 Hogg Mountain Bard 174 
(Jam.) Wi( joy we'll mount our cuddy asses. 1815 Scott 
Guy M, iii, ‘He’s nae gentleman, .wad grudge, .the thris- 
tles by the road-side for a bit cuddy.* i86a Smiles Engineers 

III. 65 Many a time have I ridden straight into the house, 
mounted on my cuddy. 

b. fig. A stupid fellow, an ‘ ass 
a 1845 Hood Kilmanseggy Fancy Bally To exhibit a six- 
legged calf To a boothful of country Cuddies. 1885 Runci- 
MAN Skiypers ^ Sh. 127 You’re not going to make a cuddy 
of me. 

2 . A name for the young of the coal- fish or 

seath; “Cudden" 2. \G2.e\. cndaig, cudainn.l 

*77S Johnson West, I si. Wks, X. 406 The cuddy is afi.sh. . 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great u.se in these 
islands. 1865 J. C. Wilcock.s Sea Fisherman {1875) 105 
Immen.se numbers of young Coal-fish are taken . . in the 
Scotch lochs under the name of Cuddies. 1883 W. Black 
Four MctcNicols iii, * Cuddies ’ is the familiar name in those 
parts for young saithe. 

3 . A local name for the hedge-sparrow or ‘dun- 
nock \ and for the moor-hen. 

x8oa G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) r88 Moorhen . . 
Cuddy. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Cuddy, the 
hedge-sparrow. 

4 . Mech. (See quots.) 

1832 S. C. Brees Pract. A rchit. 120 a three- 

legged stand, forming a fulcrum upon which a long pole is 
placed, and which is used as a spring lever. ^ 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech.y Cuddy, a lever ^mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveling up railroad-ties, etc. 

6. Comb. Cuddy-legs (see quot.). 

1880-4 Day Fishes Gi. Brit. II, 209 Cuddy legs, 
a large herring. 

tCude. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cuide. [Corresponds 
regularly to ME. code (Code 3 ), the two pointing 
to an OE. ^eSd : but this is not found.] A 
chrism-cloth; -=Codbj /^.3 
[ci42o Code'y 1483 Cud', see Code^] « 14SS Holland 
Houlate 978 Thy cude, thy claithis, nor thi cost, cummi.s 
nocht of the. 1513-75 Dimvt. Occurrents (1833^ 103 The 
salt fatt be the erle of Eglingtoun, the cude be the lord 
Sympill. 155a Lyndesav Monarcke 5997 AUace for ws 1 it 
had bene gude, We bad bene smorit in our cude. 

Cudeigli : see Cuddy b 
Cudgel (kz>*d5el), sb. Forms: i cyogel, 
kycgel, kicgel, 3 kuggel, 6 cogell, coogell, 
quodgell, 6-7 cogil(l, cudgell, 7 coggell,cuggel, 
cudgil, 6- cudgel, [OE. cycgeL kicgel, of which 
the OTeut. type would be *kuggllo - ; but nothing 
is Icnown of it in the cognate langs. Original,;/ has 
become /?, as in blus/z, clutch, much.'] 

1 . A short thick stick used as a weapon ; a club. 
c 897 riSuFRED Gregory's Fast. xl. 297 Bast hie mid Saem 
kycglum kyclum] hiera worda [verbornm jacula\ 

ongean hiera ierre worpisen. ■ — tr, A ngust. Soliloq. {Shrine 
163; Paul & Br. Bcitr. IV. 110), [Ic] gaderode me korine 
kigclas and stu^an sceaftas. a 1225 Ancr. R. 292 Mid te 
holie rode steaue, him is loSest kuggel, leie on )>e deouel 
riogge. 1566 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 252 
This deponent had a lytell cogell, XS98 Shaks. Merry IV. 

IV. ii. 87 Heauen guide him to thy husbands cudgell : and 
the diuell guide his cudgell afterwards. 16x8 Rowlands 
Night^Raven (1620^ 29 Tom with his cudgell, well bebasLs 
his bones. 1662 J. Bargrave Alex. HI (1867) 121 
I saw.. a coggell of wood hanging in a small rope. 1727 
Swift Gulliver ru vi. 146, I prepared two round sticks 
about the bigness of common cudgels. 1836 Marryat 
Japhei Ixxix, Saluting him with several blows on his head 
with his cudgel. 

b. in ft. Short for: A contest with cudgels; 

= Cudgel-play. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ^ Comnt'w. 27 One of our lusty 
ploughmen, .would at fisty-cuffes or cudgels soundly beclowt 


a Hollander, 1663 Flagellum % or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 
Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, orany other boysterous .sport. 
1712 Addison Spect, No. 434 p 2 They learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels. 1800 Windham Speeches Pari. (1812) 
I. 335 If a set of poor men . .prefer a game of cudgels. 1819 
Reading Mercury 24 May, A good bat to be played for at 
cudgels. 

2. fig., esp. in phr. To take up the cudgels : to 

ini n vigorous contest or debate {for, in 
defence of, on behalf of). So i* To give up or cross the 
cudgels : ‘ to forbear the contest, from the practice 
of cudgel -players to lay one over the other’ (J.). 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 233 [Writers] taking up the 
Cudgels on one side or other, ax^x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) in. 309 Mr. Chillingworth .. took up the cudgels 
against him. 1678 Butler Hud. lu. ii. 40 Which forc'd the 
stubborn’st for the Cause To cross the cudgels to the laws. 
1691 tr. Emiliannd s Frauds Romish Monks 414 Tho' 
I did not immediately give up the Cudgels, a 1704 
L’Estrange (J.), To contend ..and then either to cross 
the cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion, 1851 
Thackeray Eng. H 7 t 7 n. v, He had.. wielded for years the 
cudgels of controversy. 1869 Trollope He Knew i* (1878) 
S His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. 

3. Comb.^ as cudgel-cracking, -proof adj. See 
also Cudgel-play, -player, -playing. 

1620 Swetnam A rraigti’d (iSSo) 10 A Master. . of the mag- 
nanimous Method of Cudgell-cracking. 1663 Butler Hud. 
I. i. 306 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff, And though not 
Sword, yet Cudgel-proof. 1774 Joel Collier Mus. Trav. 
(1775) 75 A skin which must he cudgel-proof. 

Cudgel, 7A [f* prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To beat or thrash with a cudgel. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. iii. 159 He call’d you lacke, 
and said hee would cudgell you. 1679 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 473 John Dryeden the poet.. was almtit 8 
at night soundly cudgell'd by 3 men. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 221 Sometimes he was knocked down : some- 
times he was cudgelled. 

^ 1602 Shaks. Ham.v. i. 63 Cudgell thy brains no more about 
it. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, To terriiy the court of 
Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a compliance with what he 
desired, 1849 Thackeray Pendennts xv, When a gentle- 
man is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 1857 China 

Wks. 1871 XVI. 254 Luckily we have, .cudgelled them, out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels for : see Cudgel sh. i b. 

1840 Thackeray Catherine xii. Monsieur Figue gives a 

hat to be cudgelled for. 

Cudgelled (k^-d^eld), ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. and 
vb. + -ED.] Beaten with a cudgel ; f produced by 
cudgelling {ohsf 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. i. 93 And patches will I get vnto 
these cudgeld scarres. 1797 Burke Regie, Peace hi. VlVs. 
VIII. 308 His. .cudgelled Ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French. 

b. Having trimming, etc., laid on thickly and 
heavily. Obs. {humorous). 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 21 He vveares a Jerkin 
cudgeld with gold lace. 1630 J. Xavlou i Water- P.) Wks. 
(N.’i, An Irish footman with a jacket cudgeld down the 
shoulders and skirts with yellow or.orenge tawny lace. 

Cu:dgellee*. nonce-wd. [f. Cudgel v. + -ee.] 
One who is cudgelled. 

1806 Fessenden Democr. I. iiS note, The gentleman, 
who in that encounter had the honor to be the cudgel lee. 

Cudgeller (k27’d3a3a). [f, as prec. + -ee b] 
One who cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

xs8o Hollvband Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn donneurde Baston- 
nadesy a cudgeller.^ 1642 Milton A pol. Smect. (1851) 267 
Often lyable to a night-walking cudgeller. x8ix Sporting 
Mag. XXXVIII. i6x Cudgeilers, wrestlers, back-sword 
players. 

Cudgelling (k 2 ?*d 3 Hiq), vbl. sb. [-ingL] 
The action of the verb Cudgel : a. Beating with 
a cudgel ; b. Cudgel-playing. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. iii. iii. 249 Proud of an hcrolcall 
cudgelling. 1663 Cowley Cutter of Coleman Si. v, xiu, 
'J'here should ha’ been a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. X787 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 10 Feb., For what were you mo.st 
famous at School?. . Cudgelling, sir. X827 De Quincey 
M 7 irderNV%. IV. 21 A man de.served a cudgelling for writing 
* Leviathan’. <21839 Praed Poems 11864) II. 50 Fearless 
he risk.s that cranium thick At cudgelling and singlestick. 

Cu-dgel-]^lay:. [lit. play of cudgels.] The 
playing or wielding of cudgels ; the art of combat 
with cudgels ; a contest with cudgels. 

1636 T. Randall in A 7m, Dubrensia (1877) ^9 What is 
the Barriers, but a Courtly way Of our more downe-right 
sport the Cudgell-play ? 1682 H. More A nnot. Glanmlf s 
Lux Orient. 191 No .small fools at the use of. the Staff or 
(Cudgil'play. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull i. ii, Immense 
riches, which he used to squander away at back-sword, 
quarter-staff^ and cudgel-play. 

Hence Crt-dgrel-play^er, Cu-dgfel-play.lisfir. 

17x1 Budgell. Spect. No. 161 P 3 A Ring of Cudgel- 
Playei*s, who were breaking one another’s Heads. X717 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xxxiv. L 122 As natural to 
them as cudgel playing or football to our British swains. 
1826 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) L xi. 318 When I was 
a cudgel player, a sport, at which I was once an ugly cu.s- 
tomer. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 62 Drew, .while at Cawsand 
. .won a prize for cudgel-playing. 

Cudle, a fish, yajT. of Cuttle. 

fCuds. Obs. A deformation of the word. 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. Cods, Cots. Also 
Cudso, CudsHo (t£ COTSO). . 

1599 Middleton & Rowley Old Law iv. i, Cud so, 
Gnotho, I’ll not tany so long. 1607 Middleton Michael- 


mas Term 11. iii. Cuds me I ■ I’m undone., a 1627 — No 
Wit.v. ii, Cuds bodkins! 1663 T, Killigrew Parsmt's 
Wedding i. ii, Cud's body, they’re twigs of the old rod., 
that whipped us so lately. X711 Swift Jf'nl. to Stella 
1 July, Cudsho, the next letter to Presto will be dated from 
Wexford. 

Cudweed (k^^'dwJd). [1 Cud sb. i the plant 
being administered to cattle that had lost their 
ciid.j The common name for the genus Gnapha- 
litim of composite plants, having chalfy scales sur- 
rounding the flower- heads ; originally proper to 
G. s}>lvaticum ; extended to other plants, of allied 
genera, or similar appearance. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes Centunculus . .maye be 

called in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre 
cudweede. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. exCv. 515 English 
Cudweed hath sundrie slender and vpright stalks. *688 
R. 'B.ox.vlv. a nnou 7 ‘y 11. 76 i The Cotton Weed or Cud- 
Weed, X854 S. Thomson Wild 7 * 7 . in. (ed. 4) 248 The little 
silvery-looking cudweeds, or Gnaplutlinms. 1879 Prior 
Plani-fu, Sea-Cudweed, Diotis mariibna. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n.y American Cud-weed, Aittemiaria margaritacea. 
Golden C., PterocmdoJi virgalunz. 
t CU'dwort. Obs. Also OLiiide-. « prec. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 83 Cariafilago. .is called in 
english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte, *587 Mascall Gort. 
Cattle (1627) 40 Some doe take a handfull of the hearbe 
called Cud-wort,. & so conueigh it into the beasts mouth to 
swallow, that bath lost his quide. x6xr Cotgri., Herbe 
k cotton, Cudwort, ChafPweed, Cudweed. 1725 Bradley 
Fain. Diet., Quide , sea Evil that likewise affects Sheep ; to 
cure which take Quidewort, which grows amongst Corn. 

Cue lki/ 7 ), sb.^ Forms : 5 cu, 5-7 q., 6 q.u, qne, 
kue, kewe, 6- cue. 

1 . The name of the letter Q, q.v. 

t- 7 SS Johnson, Q .. The name of the letter is cue, from 
queue, French, tail ; its form being that of an G with a 
tail. [An entirely erroneous guess.] 

1 2 . The sum of half a iartlring, formerly denoted 
in College accounts by the letter g, originally for 
quadrans. Obs. (Cf. Cee.) 

£’1440 Promp. ParzK 106 Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q, 
calcus . . ininntum. c *510 Barclay Mirr. Ga. Manners 
(1570) B ij, All these .. are scantly worth a kue. *526 
Skelton Magityf. 36 Not worthe a cue. 1542 Recorde 
Gr. A rtes ; 1575) 29 A kewe the viij part of a penny. 1600 
Holland Livy i.v, Epit, 1241 A small peece of .silver of 
three halfepence farthing cue. X617 Minskeu Duetor, Cue, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Rattling or Butterie Bookes in Oxford and Cambridge the 
letter q, for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they make 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say. Cap liiy q. and make ii 
a farthing thus 4* 

f b. transf. A term formerly current in the Uni- 
versities for a certain small quantity of bread ; also 
extended by some writers to beer : cf. Cee. 

1603 Patient Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutton — is not that your commons?— and a cue of bread. 
1605 xst Pi. Jeronimo in Hazl Dodsley IV. 367 Hast thou 
worn Gowns in the university, .ate cues, drunk cees? 1640 
Glapthorne Wit in Const, i. You’re not now Amongst your 
cues at Cambridge. 1670 Eachard Coni. Ckrgy 
He never drank jujove size q of Helicom 
A little, ‘ a little bit’. 

x6s4 Cjayton Pleas. Notes jii. x. 141 Cardenio is rais’d 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (kii/), sb.- Forms: 6 kew, ku, qiiew, 6-7 q, 
quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q,, qu, kue, 6- cue. [Origin 
uncertain. 

It has been taken as=F. queue tail (see next), on the 

g round that it is the tail or ending of the preceding speech ; 

ut no .such use of queue has ever obtained in French 
(where the cue is called rfpiiqne), and no literal sense of 
queue or cue leading up to this appears in i6th c. English. 
On the other hand, in 16th and early 17th c. it is found 
written Qy q, q., or qu, and it was explained by 17th c. writers 
as a contraction for some Latin word (sc. qnalis, quando\ 
said to have been used to mark in actors* copies of plays, 
the points at which they were to begin. But no evidence 
confirming this has been found. 

1625 Minsheu Duetor, s. lit. Q, A qu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-plaiers, a Lat. Qualis, i. at what manner of word the 
Actors are to beginne to speake one after another hath done 
his speech. 1633 C. Butler Eng. Cmw.jQ, a note of entrance 
for actors, because it is the first letter of qnando, when, 
showing when to enter and speak.] 

I. I. Tkcatr. The concluding word or words 
of a speech in a play, serving as a signal or direc- 
tion to another actor to enter, or begin bis speech. 

*553 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xi. 31 Amen must 
be an.swered to the thanksgevyng not as to a mans q in 
a playe. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 186 Curst be thy 
stones for thus deceiuing mee . . Deceiuing me is Thisbies 
cue; she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
wall. X736 Fielding n. i, That I might use him 
like a dog ! Promp. . . Where is this servant ? Why don't 
you mind your cool Serv. O, ay, dog's my cue. *882 
Daily Tel. 7 Dec., The prompter was away . , and the 
* cues ' were not properly given. 1884 G. 'M.oows.MttmineVs 
Wife (1887) X2X ‘Cue for the soldier’s entrance’, shouted 
the prompter. 

b. Mus. A direction to enable a singer or player 
to come in at the right time after a long rest : see 
quot. 

1880 Grove Diet. Mus, I. 423 A few notes of some other 
part immediately preceding the entrance of his own are . . 
printed small in the stave as a guide ; and tins is called 
a cue. 

2 . fig, A sign or intimation when to speak or 
act ; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, etc. 

1565 Calfhill to MariioHo^h, For he shut in 

one before, of purpose, to open it when hys quew came. 
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Shaks. Rich. HT^ in. iv. 27 Had you not come vpon 
your Q my Lord, William Lord Hastings liad pronounc’d 
your part. i6oa — Ham. il. ii. 587 What would he 
doe, Had he the Motiue and the Cue for passion That I 
haue f x6zz M abbs tr. A lemmUs Guzmajt d'A If. (1630) 5 1 
Herevpon my Companion taking his Q. It is not l quoth 
het any lacke of. .hanging in the aire. 1722 De Foe CoL 
yack 1840= 197 My merchant gave me my cue, and by his 
direction I answered. North Exam. n. iv. § 119 

(17401 293 Who was . to take his Ques from her, and to move 
and do as she inclined him. 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators II. 268 His comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from his conduct. 

t b. A hint of what is coming, a premoni- 
tion. 

1647 H. Vaughan Sou-day es m, A taste of Heav'n on 
earth ; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

3. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture ; the proper or politic course to 
take. 

1581 T. Howell : 1879) 104 Take heede therfore, 

and kepe each Cue so right, I'hat Heauen for hyre vnto thy 
lotte may light. 1598 Shaks. Merty W. in. iii. 39 Mistris 
Page, remember you your Qu, Mist. Pag. I warrant thee, 
if I do not act it, hLsse me. i5oS — * Lean. ii. X47 Pat: 
he comes, .my Cue is villanous Melancholly. 1605 Tryall 
Ckev. III. ii. in BuUen 0 . PI III. 308 It is thy q. to enter, 
a 1650 M AV Satir. Pttp^y (i6si) *3 It was their (^u’ now to 
fly . . which they did with exquisite dissimulation. 174X 
Kichardson Pamela III. 312 You’re the Countess of C-— 's 
youngest Daughter Jenny — That’s your Cue. x868 E. 
Edwards Raleigh I. x 175 His cue would naturally he. . 
to magnify the difficulties of the enterprise. 

4. Humour, disposition, mood, frame of mind 
(proper to any action). 

ts6$ Golding Ovid's Mel, rx. (1593) 228 [He] did not 
watch Convenient time, in merrie kew at leasure him to 
catch. 1567 Drant Horace Epist. n. ii. H v, Ech personage 
in his righte Quue take heede that thou dost frame. 1607 
Walkington Opt. Glass 2X Men of greater size are seldome 
i* the right cue. 1732 J. Newton Lett, to Wife 31 Oct, I 
should lay the paper aside till I were in a better cue. 1736 
Toldervy Two Orphans I. 69 The ’squire being out of the 
cue, as he called it, for eating. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. 
Gables xix. (1883) 348 Nobody was in the cue to dance. 

6 . Comb., as cue-call, -fellow. 

1603 Harsn(.t Pop. Impost. 19 He could, .relate (as other 
his Cue-fellows have done) how hee came to that facility in 
his part, who were his prompters [etc.]. 1881 Kossetti 
Ballads 4* Sonnets^ Soothsay viij In the life-drama’s stern 
cue-call, A friend’s a part well-pnzed by all. 

Cue (ki«), sb.^ [Variant of Queue, a. mod.F. 
queue, in OF. cue, coe, keue,=^'2x. coa, coda, It. coda 
L. cauda tail ] 

1. A long roll or plait of hair worn hanging down 
behind like a tail, from the head or from a wig ; a 
pigtail. Also spelt Queue. 

X73t Cibber EpU. to G, Lillds Loud, Merchant, PChe 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1772-84 Cook 
Foy. IV. HI. vi, tR.), Those cues or locks, .look like a parcel 
of small strings hanging down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Lever f. Hinton xxxvi. (1878; 251 The 
scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight tapering rod of wood tipped 
with leather, with which the balls are struck in 
billiards and similar games. 

[According to Littr^ the queue was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the bUlard.'\ 

X749 in B, Martin Did. 1779 J, Dew Billiards in Hoyle's 
Games Impr, 247 If the Leader follows his Ball with either 
Mace or Cue past the middle Hole, it is no Lead. 1844 Alb, 
Smith Mr. Ledbury xxxvhi. xiZ He knocked down 
a large cue that was lying against the billiard-table. 1836 
Crawley Billiards (1859) 7 The best cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. 

3. The tail lof an animal), humorous use, 

1:867 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. ii. 80 Your [frog's] cues are 
an anachronism. 

4. ‘ A support for a lance, a lance-rest ' {Imperial 
Dictl). 

5. Comb, (from sense 2 ), as cue-ball, -tip \ cue- 
butt (see quot.) ; cue-rack, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. 

1S73 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 26 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together, /bid. 27 'rhe 
cue-butt or quarter-buit is larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and leathered at the bottom. 

Cue (kiw), V. [f. Cue sb.‘<i] irans. To form or 
twist (the hair') into a cue ; to furnish with a cue. 
Hence Cued ppl. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. IV. in. vi. (R.), They separate it [their 
hair] into small locks which they woold or cue round with 
the rind of a slender plant. ^ 1775-83 Thacher Mil. fml. 
{1823) 230 A genteel cued wig, ^1824 Scott Si. Renan's iii, 
Winterblossom .. wore his hair cued, and dressed with 
powder. 

Cue-ball, < 2 . rare~^* ‘Piebald; skewbald' 
(Davies), 

1869 Blackmore Loma D. xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
hall horse. 

Cueist (kizrist). [f. Cue sbli -i- -ist,] One 
skilled in the use of a cue : an appellation of a 
billiard-player. 

1870 A. Steinmetz Gaming Table II. 153 The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the first-class cueists, 
1891 Doncaster Ckron. 2 Jan. 5/6 The cueist showed won- 
derful manipulation. 

Cueless (ki«-les), a. rare—K [See -less.] 
Without a cue or pigtail. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Misc, Ess. (1888) III. 27 Bare- 
necked, cueless. 


Cue*-OWl. A name applied to the Scops-owl 
{Scops Giu), common on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a summer visitant to Britain. 

[Howard Manual Brit. BirdsizSBS) 298 says * To 

my ear its cry is a clear metallic ringing ki-ou — whence the 
Italian names chih, 

1853 Browning Andrea del Sarto, The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. x836 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh viii. (1882) 324 The cue-owls from the cypresses 
Of the Poggio called. 

Ii Cuerpo. Obs. Forms: 7 cuerpo, qnirpo, 
7-8 querpo. [Sp. cuerpo body L. corpus.l 

1 . Only in phrase In cuerpo ; without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress; also_7^^.; %omt\Smt%lmmorotisly, 
without clothing, naked. 

a 1623 Fletcher Love's Cure ii. i, Boy : my Cloake and 
Rapier ; it fits not a Gentleman of my ranck to walk the 
streets in Querpo. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas, / (16551 72 
Out came the Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cuerpo. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. H. 556 He.. under- 
valued his office by going in quirpo like a young Scholar. 
1740 Warburton Div. Legat. v. Wks. V. 217 He . . strips 
Moses of his mission and leaves him to cool, in querpo, 
under his civil character.^ 1748 Smollett Rod, Rand, x, 
The drummer, who had given his only shirt to be washed, 
appeared in cuerpo. 

2 . attrib. and Co 7 nh. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Dinpt.^ A zealous Botcher 
in Morefields . . contriving some Quii-po-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment. *741 Richardson Pamela Ixxxiv, 'Ihese smart, 
well-dressing, querpo fellows. 

CuifiT (h»t), sb.^ Forms; 4 coffe, 4-7 ouffe, 6 
cuyffe, 7 kuff, 7- cuff. [ME. coffe, cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

The word has some similarity of form to ML. cuphia, 
cuffia, in OE. cxiffie, cap, head-covering, F. coijfe. Coif ; 
but no connexion of sense appears.] 

T 1. A mitten or glove. Obs. 

^ 136a Langl. P. pi. a. vit. 56 He caste on his clones, 
i-clouted and i-hole, His coheres and his coffus, for colde of 
his nayles. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 106 Culfe, glove, or 
metQynQ, mitta(j. ciroteca). Nottingham Rec. II. 262 
Unum par chirotecarum vocatarum cuflesde velwet. 

2 , A.n ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lace, etc. sewed on, or the like ; 
also, the coiTesponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of linen or other material worn 
round the wrist so as to appear under the sleeve. 

1522 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 154 My velvett jacket, to 
make his childer patlettes and cuy fifes. 1594 N ash e Unjort. 
Trav. isCleane shirts and cufFes. « 1613 Overbury .ri Wife 
(1638) 162 He never weares Cufifes. 1684 Wilding in Collect, 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 259 For a pair of KufTs. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, four/t.. Remise Door, She laid her hand upon the cuff 
of my coat. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing his [Mr. Bumble’s] gold-laced cuff. x86i Wynter Soc. 
Bees 153 He turned up his cuflfs like an expert chemical 
lecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 
covers the wrist or part of the arm. 

x86o J. Hewitt Anc. Arnmtr II. Descr. Engravings 
p, vii, 'The sollerets and the cuffs of the gauntlets. 

3, A fetter for the wrist, a Handcuff. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. n, 1093 Promises that yoke The Con- 
ueror, are quickly broke. Like Sampson’s Cuffs. i86x 
'hackeray Round. Papers, On being Jbmid out (xByS) 132 
Mr. Bardolph . . puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, 
and walks away quite meekly. 

4 , allrib. B.nd Comb. 

1677 Wood LifeiOxi, Hist. Soc.) II. 389 For cuff strings, 
Zd. ^ X684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1981/4 A Cuff Button with 
a Diamond of about ten grains. 1883 A. Dobson Old World 
Idylls 17 The shoulder-knot that slept within her cufif-box. 

Cuff (k 2 ?f), sb:^ [Goes with Cuff vX (q.v.).] 

1 . A blow with the fist, or with the open hand ; 
a buffet. Ci. fisticuff. 

1370 Levins Manip.^ 183/37 A cuffe, colapltus, 1596 
Shaks. Tam, Shr. m. ii. 165 This mad-brain'd bridegroome 
tooke him suche a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and booke. 
163s N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. 493 She . . gave him 
a cuffe on the ear. xjxz Addison Speci.'lAo. 433 ? 6 Their 
publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 
Cuffs, 1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ. \Y. 62IX Many a cuff 
did the foreman, .give him for absenting himself. 

b. Phr. At cuffs', at blows, fighting; to go or 
fall to cuffs, 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. ii. ii, 373 Vnlesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the Question. 1669 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 386/4 The Contest grew so high, that they began to de- 
side the dispute at Cuffs, 1683 A uiobiog. Sir Bramsion 
140 Macedo. .fell to cuffs with a Frenchman. 171X Swift 
Lett. <1767) Illi X75 He was at cuffs with a brother footman. 
X720 Humourist 54 Mutatius is generally at Cuffs with 
himself, a 1839 Praed Poems <1864) II. 225 And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown. 

2 . transf. A blow or stroke of any kind. 

16x0 Mirr, Mag.6x<^ (T.) The billows rude, .Cuff after cuff, 
the earth's green banks did hatter. 1778 Mad. D’Arblav 
Diary 23 Aug., In getting out of the coach, she had given 
her cap some unlucky cuff. 1872 Blackie Lays Higkl. 34 
Granite battlements that . . stiffly bear the cuffs and buffet 
of tlie strong-armed blast. 

Cxtff, sh.^ slang. [Cf. Cuffin, Chuff 1 .] A con- 
temptuous term lor an old man ; esp. a miserly old 
fellow. 

1616 R. C. Timed Whistle w. X255 Some rich cuffe. a 1700 
B. E. Did, Cant. Crezu, A pleasant Old Cuff, a frolidcsom 
old Fellow. X723 J5 ailf,y Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 371 (D.) 
Gi. I boarded with Antronius. Ja. What with that rich 


old cuff? X760 CoLMAN Polly Honeycomhe iii, Ten to on® 
the old cuff may not stay with her. 

Cuff, sb.^ A variant (of Scottish origin) of Scuff, 
ScEUFF, in Cuff of the neck, ‘ the fleshy part of the 
neck behind’ (Jam.) ; also the coat collar. 

1740 in lnvem.ess Cour, 29 Dec. 1883. 3/ 1 Mr. M.’s wife was 
drawn backwards by the cuff of the neck. 1823 Galt A’. Gil. 
haize 1. 81 (Jam.) Her husband . . .seizing his Grace by the 
cuff of the neck, swung him away from her with . vehemence. 
<21873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly \v. x, I took him by the 
cuff of the neck. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ii, (ed. 4) 29 She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck, 

CniF (k2?f), vX [Of uncertain origin ; cf. G. 
Rogues’ cant kuffen to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin Sievers) ; also Sw. kuffa to thrust, push.] 

1 . U'ans. To strike with the fist, or with the open 
hand ; to buffet. 

1330 Palsgr. 502/2, I cuffe one, I pomell hym about the 
heed, Je iorche. 1370 Levins 184/3 To cuffe, 

colaphizare, 1391 ShAks. i Hen. Vl, \. iii. 48 Priest, be- 
ware your Beard, I meane to tugge it, and to cuffe you 
soundly. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii, Sirra you shall 
be hufiTt and cufft, and flip'd/and kick’d. 1781 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 25 Aug., I think a man deserves to be 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him. 187a W. Black 
Adv. Phaeton iv. 42 She ran out. .and cuffed the boys' ears, 
b. transf. To I 'eat, strike, buffet. 

C161X Charman Iliad XV. ^ 575 Like a wave., that .. down 
doth come And cuff a ship. «x649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. U711) 43 The angry winds not ay Do cuff the 
roaring deep. 1855 Tennyson Maiid i. vi. i, The budded 
peaks of the wood. .Caught and cuff’d by the gale, 
t c. To vanquish in fight, ‘ beat’, ‘ lick ’. Ohs. 
a x6s3 G. Daniel Idyll '1. 32 The fabled Monsters, w' l' S^ 
Bevis oft Vanquisht in fight, and our George has Cufft. 
X769 Johnson 26 Oct. in Boswell, I’ll take you five children 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children. 

t 2 . Of birds : To strike or buffet with the wings, 
as in fighting. (Also absol.) Obs. 

xSzt _G. Sandys Ovids Md. xm. 270 [They] Their oppo- 
sites with beake and tallons rend ; Cuffe with their wing.?. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gox>t. Eng. Ivii. 171 He hawked at 
all manner of game . . till at length being well cuft and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke his lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. 11. ii. 1687 Dryden 
lihidHf P. HI. 1224 The Pig(eons. .with their quills . . cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food. 1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 179 
They [two eagles] cuff, they tear ; their cheeks and necks 
they rend. 

B. absol. or mir. To deal or exchange blows ; to 
fight, scuffle. 

1611 [.see CuFFLF.j. 167s Cotton Poef. Wks. (1765) 223 
I’ll cuff with thee for twenty Pound. Ibid. 224 I'o prate, 
And cuff it out at Billingsgate. 1693 Dryden ft^v. (J.l, 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport. iSxa 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 153 All those who choose , . in a 
ring with him to cuff. x886 J. K. Jerome Idle 'Thoughts 
(ed. 58) 128 Shrill-voiced women cufft and curse, and nag. 
Hence Ou-flang vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (la quot. 1009 
== Contending, opposing.) 

1609 Jas. 1 Sp. at Whitehall in Harl. Misc. 1. 12 There 
are divers cro.sse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (17591 II. 32 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
at the Face. 1741 Richardson Pamela 11. 257, I have but 
j list escaped a good Cuffing. x886 Burton A rab. Nts. 1. 325 
Give her a sound cuffing. 

Cu:!^ (kvi), rare, [f. Cuff j^.^] irans. 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff: see Cuff 3 . 

1693 Brief R el. (1857) III. i He was cuff’d and 
shackled with iron.s, and committed to N ewgate. 1831 Sir 
F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng, I. 555 Taken prisoner, cuffed 
and stripped. 

Cirffed (k»ft), a. [f. Cuff sbX + -ed 2.] Having 
cuffs : in parasynthetic comb., tss double-cuffed. 

xssS Inv. in Lane. <§• Chesh, PFills ^xZsy) 178 On shurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver lace. 

Cu:£fer (k»*f9j). [ft Cuff v.^ -f- -er'*.] One 
who Cliffs ; a boxer, fighter. 

1662 Gunning Lent Fast 173 That we . . be [not] as such 
cuffer-s who fight a,s it were with their shadow. 1673 Hobbes 
Odyssey xi. 287 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. 1703 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 213, I, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffers, fight in very good earnest, 
t b. humorotisly. The fist Ohs, 

1694 Echard Plautus 18 Mercury (Holding up his Fist). 
Rogue, look to your.setf. Soda, You may act. Sir, as you 
please, as long as you are so plaguely arm’d with those 
Cuffers. 

Cuffin (kzz'fin). Thieves' cant. Also 6 cnffen, 
7 cufang. [? connected with Cuff A man, 
fellow, chap ; = Cove sb. '^ Queer cuffin : a churlish 
fellow ; also, a justice. 

1367 Harman Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
. . Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and choyrlyshe man. 1609 
Dekker Lanthorn ^ Cafidle-lt. Wks. 1884-5 III. 196 The 
word Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow. 
1641 Brome fov. Crew n, Wks. 1873 III. 389 We are 
assaulted by a quire Cuffin. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crexo, 
Queere-cufUn, a Justice of Peace ; also a Churl. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxv, ‘ He knows my gybe as well as the jark of 
e’er a queer cuffin in England.' 1829 Disowned 4 

* What ho, my bob cuffins,’ cried the gipsy guide, * I have 
brought you a gentry cove.* 
fCu’ffle, Obs. rare- Scuffle. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. iv. 29 Most cuffling [i6n cuffing] 
close, now chacing to and fro. 

CtL’ffiess, a. [See -less.] Without cuffs. 

1873 Miss Braddon Sir. 4* Pilgr. iii. 64, I should go cuff 
less and coUarless. 

Cuffoye, variant of Capfot. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No, X278/4. 
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Cufic (ktz 7 -fik), a. Also Cuphie, Kpfic. [f. 
Ctij'a or Kufa, an ancient city near Babylon, the 
residence ot the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to Gufa ; applied to a 
variety of Arabic writing, attributed to the scholars 
of Cufa. 

Cufic is found mainly in old copies of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbasid and other early dynasties, and in inscriptions. 
It differs from ordinary Arabic writing in the an- 

gular form of many of the letters, and the general rigidity of 
the strokes, in which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the Syriac Esirangelo, The name is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to old forms of Arabic writing generally; but the 
opinion once current that the Cufic writing is older than the 
round characters is now known to be incorrect. 

1706 Hearne Collect. 22 June. Jhe Cufic characters. 1851 
D Wilson Preh. Ann. II. iv. iii. 262 Cufic coins inscribed 
in the old Arabic character. 1879 C R. Conder Tentioork 
318 Over the outer Arcade of the Dome of the Rock 
runs the great Cufic inscription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a.d. 

Cni- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, Coo-, Cu-, 

!| Cm 'bouo btfu n<3). A Latin phrase, 
properly cut hono est, fttil, etc., meaning *To 
whom [is or was it] fora benefit?' i.e, * Who profits 
(or has pro Sited) by it?’ attributed by Cicero to 
a certain Lucius Cassius {Pro Poscio Amer. xxx) ; 
popularly but erroneously taken in English to 
mean ‘To what use or good purpose:’; hence, 
sometimes subst. The question of the practical 
advantage of anything; practical utility as a 
principle. 

x6o4 Bp. Andrewes Serm. E j bfT.), For, what of all this? 
what good ? cui bono ? 1621 -51 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. 
vii. (1676) 102/2 To build an house without pins, make a rope 
of sand, to what end ? cni bom ? 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese 
II. 272 (Stanford The Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent cni bono, 1847 Db 
Quincey Seer, Soc. i. Wks. 1890 STI. 178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respected the cui bono 
ultimate purpose! of this alleged conspiracy. 

b. adj. or attrib. Of or relating to the question 
ad bono .? ; sometimes —utilitarian. 

<21734 North Exam, i. iii. § 130 (1740^ 207 All which 
Matters . . amount . . to a Dajmonst ration of the Sort I may 
term cui bono, 1791 Boswell Johnson (1848' 690/2 Dr. 
Shaw.. used to say, ‘I hate a cni bono man’. 1873 H, 
Spencer Stud. Social, iii. 69 Are there any who utter the 
cui bom criticism ? 

C. vb. To put the {]ueslion ctd bono ? in regard 
to •.anything! ; to question the utility of. 

1837 Lytton E. Maltrav, viii. i, An ambition, which 
seemed, .to cui bono the objects of worldly distinction. 

Cui ?li-grass, obs, f. Quitch-; ct. Couch sbP 
Cuif, var. iSc. spelling of CooF, fool. 

Cuinage, euynage, obs. forms of Coinage. 
As applied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the official stamping of the blocks; « Coinage 4. 

[An erroneous explanation by Cowell ( 1607! was corrected 
in Blount’s Law Dictionary 1670, but, having been copied 
b:^ohn.son, is still repeated in modern Dictionaries.] 
efuinye, -ie, var. of Cunte Sc coin. 

Cuir, obs. Sc. form of Choir, Cure. 

Cuirass (kwirse’S, kiwrse's), sb. Forms : a. 5 cu- 
ras,-ess 0 ,q.uyra 3 , 5-7 curaoe, 6-7 curase,cnirace, 
-rasse, ciiyrasse, 7 curasse, 7- cuirass; / 3 . 6 
cuyratz, 6-7 curats, 7 curets, cuirats ; 7. 6-7 
curet, -e , curat, -0, ficuriet, curret, -ette, 7 cuiret. 
[In the forms cur as, quyras, curace, cuirassc, a. F. 
cuirasse (iti8 in Hatzfeld',, f. adr leather, after 
Pr. coirassa, It. corazza, Sp. coraza L. coridcea 
adj. (fern.) leathern, f. corium leather ; the med.L. 
cordcium, cordtium, cuirass, is from the mod. langs. 
The original OK. name was ctdrVe (later quirie) 

L. type *cortdta whence ME quirie, quirre. In 
1 6th c. a frequent Eng, form was curats, cuirats, 
app. under the influence of It. curazza : cf. MLG. 
koritz, ODa. korritz, kyrritz, etc. This being, 
from its final s, treated as a plural, gave the muti- 
lated singular curat, curate, etc., common 1560- 
1650, The stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shifted to 
the second: Bailey 1730 has rw/mw.] 

1 . A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather) ; sj>ec. a piece reaching down to the waist, 
and consisting of a breast-plate and a back- plate, 
buckled or otnerwise fastened together ; still worn 
by some European regiments of cavalry. 

The breastplate alone was sometimes called a cuira.ss, or 
the two pieces combined were called (a pair of) cuirasses, 
and the breast-plate a kalf-cnirass. The word has also been 
used in a general sense for all kinds of ancient close-fitting 
defensive coverings for the body, made of leather, metal, or 
other material. 

a. Form cuirass (< nras, etc,', pi. cuirasses (t curas). 

1464 Mann. Sf Househ. Exp. 195 And my mastyr lenthym 
a payr of smale curas wyth gardys and vumbarde. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 241 He smote Geraroe thrugne 
the quyras. 1495 Act ix Hen, PI/, c. 64 Preamb., Armours 
Defensives, as . . Billes Hauberts Cnresses. * 84 ® Hall 
Chron. 12 One company had the . . border of the ctirace all 
gylte. 1598 Barret Theor Warres v. ii 141 1 ne Man at 
Armes. .with his cuyrasses of proofe. 1618 Bolton Juorus 
IV. ii. 281 A golden curace, or brest-plate. 1678 tr. Gaya s 


Arms 0/ War Cuirass is Mmsket-proof. 17^-7 tr. 
Keysler's (1760) IV. 289 The armour of the horse- 

guards with half-cuirasses. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxv, The 
troopers . . armed with cuirass and back-plate. 1846 Hist, 
Rec, Life Guards 215 On this day (iSaii the Household Bri- 
gade first appeared in Cuiras.ses, which it has since worn, 
t Form curats, cuirats, etc. 

1591 Harington < V/. Pur. xxin. evi, He casts away his 
curats and his shield. 1598 Chapman Jliad iii. 343 The 
curets that Lycaon wore. i6xi Cotgr., Cuirasse, a Cuirats. 
1627 Lisanderti-Cal. 111. 55 Just betweene his arme and tl;e 
curats. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander w. 216 Hee made 
his cuimtes fly in a thousand pieces, 
t V- This form treated as pi., with a sing, curat, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Cure.', breast-plate or stomager. xsssEden 
Decades 98 Eyther bresteplates or curettes of golde. 1596 
Spenser F, Q. v. viii, 34 Through his curat it did glyde. 
a x 625 Bop iVks. < 1629 533 Paul here makes no mention of 
a bpEe Curate for a Chnstian souldier. 1627 Drayton 
Agimourt 46 Their Curates are vnriuetted with blowes. 

•f 2 . pi. Soldiers wearing cnira ses. Obs. 

1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. ii. 143 Accompanied with 
Lances, or cuyrats on horsebacke, 1 meane armed petranels 
or pistcliers. 

B. transf. a. The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

1836 Keble in Lyra A post. (1849) 169 The mystic cuirass 
gleams no more. In answer from the Holy One. 

b. A close-fitting (sleeveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or embroideiy, worn 
by women. 

X883 Standard 3 Aug. 3/1 A dark brown [dres.s] with 
a cuirass of gold lace, JohnBnll'z'hlw, i-o/a Mrs. C.’s 
drep was of wliite silk, with tablier and cuimss bodice em- 
broidered in pearls. 

4 . a. fig. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal, b. transf. The 
armour-plate protection of the sides of a ship, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1641) 51/1 Th' hast 
armed some [creature.^] . . 'w.'ith thick Cuirets,some with scaly 
Necks, i860 Engineer 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth’.s gun may 
punch a hole in the iron cuiras.s of these ships. x888 Roli.es- 
TON & Jackson .<4 831 A very distinct cuticle, either 

a dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
plates. 

Cuirass (kwirse-s, kiz^rjc's), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover or protect with, or as with a cuirass ; 
to furnish (a ship) with armour-plating. 

1863 G. T. Lowth Wand. West. France 326 There were 
two frigates on the .stocks, one. .of wood . . to be cuirassed. 
1880 Browning Dram. Idvlls, Clwe 50 His seal email’s 
warty iron cuirasses a crocodile. i88x Daily News 10 Mar. 
s/i Black silk dresses are cuirassed with an armour of jet. 

Ciiira*ssed, A//, a. [f. Cuirass sb. + -ed.J 

1 , Furnished with or w'earing a cuirass ; slsofig. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Cuirasse, A good part of the 

German cavahy are cuirassed. 1852 Moir Portrait of Scott 
Poet. Wks. IL 258 The cuirassed warrior, stem and high. 
1854 H. Miller Footpr, Croat, iii. (1874) 23 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish. 

2 . Of ships, etc. : Armour-plated. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Oct., The invention of cuira.ssed vessels. 
1870 Standard 12 Dec., Cuirassed locomotives were ready 
on the Orleans line with guns to .support. 

Cuirassier (kwira?D -t, kiu-*-). In (6 coritser), 
7 cniraisier, -asseer, -azeer, enrasoer, -asheer, 
-useer, -iazier, -(s)sier, coriassier. 8 ertriasser, 
9 cuirasseur, -sieur. [a F. cuirassier, f. cuirasse x 
introduced in 17th c, and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil Wars. Coritser for LG. korit- 
zer (= early mod.G. kiirisscr), occurs 15 51 as an 
alien word in a document abstracted by Strype.] 

1 . A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The riarae is not now used in the British 
army, though seme of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in equipment. 

[1351 in Strype Eccl. Mem, IT. 258 Sixteen horsemen and 
two coritsers.] 1625 Markham Souldiers A ccid. 41 The first 
and principall Troope of horsemen, .are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 Armed 
Cap-a-pe like a Curiazier in warr. 1671 Milton P. R. in, 
328 Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight. 1702 W, J. 
Bruyn's Voy. Lei'ant ii, 6 Many Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Switz. i8ox Sporting Mag. XVII. 135 Exercising 
his regiment of cuirasseurs. 1824 Macaulay Naseby, Our 
cuirassiers have hurst on the ranks of the accurst, 1874 
Green Short Hist. x. 81 1 The victorious horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers, 
b. fig. and transf 

1658 Rowland Moufet s Theai. Ins. Ep. Ded., The Fleas 
that are Curasheers, and their back stiffe with bristles. 
X727 Pope & Arbuthnot Art of Sinhing 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 

% 2 {erroneously). A cuirass. Obs.^ 

162a Peacham (i66it 162 His Curuseers to 

he of gold, his robe blew and silver, his buskins of gold. 
Ibid. 165 The Roman Emperqurs habit was this: their 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver, 

Cuirats, cuirst, qbs. ff. Cuirass, 
IlCuir-bouilli. Forms: 4-5 qnyr- 

boilly, -boily. -boyly, -boile, -boyl(l!e, quere- 
boly, qwyrbolle, coerbuille, r»boylo, 6 Sc. cur-, 
corbul5e. [F, (kw/r huhf) lit. *■ boiled leather.'] 
Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 
soft, moulded or pressed into any required foma ; on 
becoming dry and hard it retains the form given 
to it, and offers considerable resistance to cuts, 
blows, etc. 

The word was in common English use from X4th to 16th 


c., after which it is not found till modern times, when it 
appears as borrowed from modern French. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xu, 22 On his basnet bye he bar 
Ane hat off qwyrbolle. rx386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 164 
Hise lambeux were of quyrboiily [z/.n quereboly]. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.)xxvi 123 pai hafe platez made of coer- 
buille. 1413 L'iXiQ.Pilgr. Smvle iv. xxx. (1483! 80 A feyned 
hede formed of playstjed clothe other of coerboyle. 1313 
Douglas Adneis v. vii. 77 Thair harries , . thaim semyt for 
to be Of curbul^e corvyne sevin gret oxin hydis. 1880 
C. G. Leland Minor Arts i. i Solid or pressed work, known 
as cuir bouilli, in which leather . . after having been boiled 
and macerated, or rendered perfectly soft, is moulded, 
stamped, or otherwise worked into form. 

Cuire, obs. Sc. form of Cure. 

Cuirie, var. of qttiry, obs. aphetic form of 
Equerey, royal stables, stud. 

c 1365 Lindesay (Pit.scottie) Chron, Scot. 159 (Jam ) The 
King . . caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to his cuirie, where 
his great horse were. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 327 I'he 
Empresse Poppaia had her cuirie of .she Asse.s in her traine 
. .onely to wash and bath her body in their inilke. 

(I Cuisisie (kw/zfn). [F. cuisine kitchen, = 
Pr. cozina. It. cuctnai-^lu. coquina, cocma, i. coquere 
to cook.] Kitchen ; culinary (iepartrnent or esta- 
blishment ; manner or style of cooking ; kitchen 
arrangements. 

[a 14S3 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. (1790’! 32 One mes.se 
gros.se cle kusyn.) 1786 Han. More Florio 657 (Stanford) 
Great Godde.ss of the French Cuisine. 18x7 Keatinge 
Tran. I. 204 Fish and fowls, highly sea.soned, according to 
the Moori.sh cuisine, with safiVon. 1871 Napheys Prev. 
Cure Dis. in. ix. 956 Those innocent arts of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. 

Hence Ciiisi'nic a. nonce wd., pertaining to the 
cuisine; Ctiisi'nier [F. j, a (French' cook. 

1848 Fraser’s Mag. XXXVIII. 134 With his cuisinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members, 1839 Lang 
Wasui. India 23 Amongst tne mo.st .skilful of cuisiniers. 

Cuisse, ctdsll (kwis, kwij). Forms: pi. 4 
quysssaux, -ewes, 5 cusseis, cnsstLes, qwys- 
shewes, 5-7 cushies, 7 eusbes, 6-9 cuisses. 8-9 
cuislies ; sing. 5 cusshewe, cusebd, 7 cusTx, 9 
cuisb. [In 14th c. quyssewes. cuissues, a, OF. 
ctdsscaux, cuisiaux. pi. of cuissel ~ It. cosciaie, L 
coxdle, f. L. coxa hip, \t. coscia, F. cuisse thigh. 
In Eng. the -ewes, -ues of tlse plural being reduced 
to and at length to -es, the latter has been 
confounded with the plural ending in fisFes, 
etc., and a singular cids.^e formed. The 

etymological sing, would be quissel, or quissewi] 
pi. Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thighs ; in sing, a thigh- jfiece. 

[1314 Sir R. de Clifford vaHist. Lett. ^ Pap. North 
Reg, (Rolls 1873) 227 Vij. pair de trappe.s .. ix. pair de 
quis-seus.] R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rollsj 10027 

Arthur, .was armed fynly wel Wyl> Doublet & quysseaux. 
C X340 Gaw, Gr. Knt. 57S Qtieme quj'ssewes . . coyntlych 
closed His thik pygez. 1423 Test. Ebor. Surtees) 

III 73 Pro uno pare de qwysshewes de majde, pro defen- 
sione cruriuni. <r 1423 Wyntoun Cron, vni. xxxil 46 Hys 
Cusche Layneve brak in twa. 1390 Sir J. Smy'i h Disc. 
Weapons 3 If he had that day worue his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone. X59S Shake, i Hen. IV, iv. 
i. 105, I saw young Harry with his Beuer on, His Cu.shes 
on his thighes. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xn. Ixix. (1612) 
291 The Taishe.s, Cushies, and the Graue.s. 1622 F. Mark- 
ham Bk. War IV. viii. 151 They sliocke close together, and 
as it were ioyne Cush to Cu.sh. 1697 Drydf.n Virgil Ded., 
How came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the rest 
of his armour. 17x8 Pope Iliad 111. 41 1 The purple cuishes 
cla.sp his thighs around. 18x4 Scott Ld, of Isles vi, xxxiii, 
PI elm, cuish, and breastplate stream’d with gore. 1881 
I Palgrave Vis. Eng. 136 Sidney struck onward, his cuisses 
1 thrown off. 

Hence f Cuisbard [F. cuissarcL], Cuisset, 
Cuissot [F. 13th c.], in same sense. Cf. also 
Cussan. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Cuisset, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the ktiees. ^ 1678 
tr. Gaya's Arms of War 44 Cuissots or 'I'high-pieces, 
1632 J, Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 145 He bore him a 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyshard 
pieces. 1830 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr. Coinage no Fart of 
hi.s cuissarts appears. 

Cuisshyn, obs. form of Cushion. 
t Cult, cute. Obs. Also 6 cuyte, cnite, 8 
cutt. [a. F. cuit :~L. coctus cooked, boiled, pa. 
pple. of ctdre L. coquere. In sense 2, perh. repr. 
F. cuite sb. a boiling, a boil.] 

1, Oiig. adj. in wine cuit, subsequently used 
absoL : New wine boiled down to a ceitain thick- 
ness and sweetened. 

^1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture xi8 The namy.s of swete 
wynes y wold pat ye them knewe . . wyne Cute. 1374 Hyll 
Ord. Bees xviii, The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1598 
Florio, Vin cotto, a kinde of sodden wine which w'e call 
cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the longer. 
160X Holland Pliny xxn. xiii. 121 Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit as a drinke openeth the matrice. 1613 Markham 
Eng. Housew. ir. iv. (1668 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five gallons of Candy Cute. 
X703 An ^ Mysi. Vintners 33 Two Gallons of Cutt to 
every Butt so that it be Spanish Cutt. 1736 Diet. Trade 
Cf Commerce, Wine Cuit, or boiled wine . . by that means 
still retains its native sweetness. 

2 . Boiling or seething; a boil. 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 138 Sugre of .iij. cute 
white hoot & moyst in his propurte. Ibid, 159 Gyngcrof 
iij. cute. 


CFITEB. 

Cuit, var. of Coot 2 Sci , ankle. 

Cur tcliour, obs. Se. form of Couoe[Ee 2 i . 

^ 153s Lyndesay Saij/re 2605 Sir, I compleine vpon the 
idiil men. . Jugglers, lestars, and idill cuitchours. 

Cilites? (kw’toi), V. Sc. Also cuter, kuter. 
irans. To attend to with kindly assiduity ; to 
minister to ; to coddle. 

*795 Burns DeuMs dan^ our my Daddie iv, I’ve seen 
the day you buttered my Brose And cuitered me late, and 
early, ^ 1847 Ballads Songs of Ayrshire Set. i. ii8 O sae 
kin’ly ’s she cuiter’d the weans. 

Cuith, var. of Cooth, coal* fish. 

CuittiMn.vsee CuTiKiN, gaiter, 

Cuittle (k«*t’I), 5 :». tram. Sc. 

1. To curry, wheedle, coax. 

C156S Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/fr<!W, 97 (Jam.) Thir 
words were spoken by the Chancellor, purposely to cause. . 
all the lave.. to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off that way. 1816 %coTtOld 
Mori, ssssiix-, This Mrs. Dennison, was trying to cuittle 
favour wi’ Tam Rand. 1818 — i>V. xiv, Sir Wil- 

liam, .wad sune cuitle another out 0’ somebody else. iSao 
— Abbot xvi, The Protestant, .cuittles us with the liberty of 
conscience. 

2. To tickle. (? for 

a 1790 A. MacDonald in Scott Wav. xi, And many a 
weary cast I made To cuittle the moor-fowl’s tail. 

Cuk-: see also CucK-. 

Cuke, obs. form of Cook. 

+ Cuker. Obs, rare ~ K Some part of a 

woman’s dress. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. 312 The shrew .. is hornyd like a 
kowe.,The cuker hynges so side now, furrid with a cat 
skyn. 

II Cul (kw, often kfd). [F.= bottom, fundament 
of the body, anus L. ctlhis. 

Formerly naturalized as Cule q.v., and now used in 
certain phrases. In F. the i is mute, but in Eng. it is 
usually pronounced, though the French pronunciation is 
otherwise more or less attempted.] 

If Cul-de-four (kw-d’fwr, often kz71 do iu'i). Arch, 
PI. culs-de-four. [F. = furnace bottom, oven 
bottom.] (See quots.) 

*727-5* Chambers Cycl.., Cut de four, a sort of low, 
spherical vault, oven-like. Culdefourofa denotes 
the arched roof of a niche on a circular plan. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Cnl de fourt a low vault spherically formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

11 Gul-de-lampe (kw-d* lanp, often k^l do lanp). 
PI. culs-de-lampe. [F. = lamp-bottom : the shape 
of the ornament suggesting the bottom of an ancient 
lamp.] 

1. Arch. An ornamental support of inverted 
conical form ; a pendant of the same form. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cut de lamp, a French term., 
applied in architecture to ^ everal decorations, both ^ of 
masonry and joinery, used, in vaults and cielings, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
a testudo. 1833 J. Dallaway Archit, Ens,, ^c, 94 
(Stanford) The roof has several pendents {culs de lainpe), 

2. Prmimg. An ornament used to fill up a blank 
space in a page, as at the end of a chapter when 
the matter stops short of the bottom. 

1818 Scott Br. Lamm, i, An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and culs de lampe. 

II Onl-de-sao (k«-d’sak, often kwl da ssek). PI 
culs-de-sac. [F. = sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 

L Anat, A vessel, tube, sac, etc. open only at one 
end, as the coecum or ‘ blind gut ’ ; the closed ex- 
tremity of such a vessel, etc. 

1738 Med. Ess. ij* Ohserv. fed, 2) IV. 92 An Infundibuli- 
forra Cul de Sac or Thimble-like cavity. 1809 Brodie in 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 163 Ike oesophagus, .terminated in 
a cul-de-sac. i84x-;;7i T. R. Jones Auim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
878 In many Ruminants.. a cul de sac occupies the com- 
mencement of the vascular bulb of the urethra. 

2. A street, lane, or passage closed at one end, a 
blind alley; a place having no outlet except by 
the entrance ; in Milit. use, said of the position 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. 

1819 Wellington in Gurw. T)esp. IV. 518 The bridges,, 
being irreparaljle, they would be in a cul de sac. 18*8 
Scott yrfd . 1 iSgoi II. 163 Coming home, an Irish coachman 
drove us into a cul de sac, near Battersea Bridge, 187a 
Baker Nile Tribut. ix. 143 The herds of game found them- 
selve.s driven into a 

fig. ‘ An inconclusive argument.’ 

In some mod. Diets. 

Cul, obs. form of Cull. 

-cula : see -culus. 

t Cull), CUlbo. Ohs. rare. [a. MHG. hulb(ey 
var. of kolbe, in same sense.] A retort. 

Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 146 Let it boll over the 
Coal-fire in a little Culbe or boule. Ibid, 171 Put it into a 
sound well luted glass Boule or Culb. 

Culbut, rare. [An anglicized adaptation 
of F. culbuter, f. cid back, fundament 4- huter 
to butt, to strike abruptly.] To overturn back- 
wards, throw any one on his back ; to drive back 
in disorder. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais. m. xxvi. 219 Not . . permitted 
to culbut. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 545 The generals 
. .had led or left them to be culbuted by the French. 184a 
Ibid. LI. 630 A British battalion, .driving him over hill and 
dale, culbuted in the most exemplary manner. 
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Culcll,, cultcll (k»ltj). tocat Also culsH. 
[Possibly a. Ob', culche (mod.F. couchf) bed, 
layer, stratum, etc. ; but the late appearance of the 
word leaves this uncertain.] 

1. gen. Rubbish, refuse. (South of Engl., and U.S.) 

1736 J, Lewis Hist, Thanet Gloss., Culch, lumber, stuff. 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Culch, rags, bit.5 of thread, and the 
like, such as mantua- makers litter a room with . . it means, 
I find too, any rubbish. 1SS8 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bh., Culchy broken crockery, oyster shells, and the 
usual siftings from an ash-pit. 1891 fm/. Amer. Folk-lore 
No. 13 This word, when applied to human beings, has 
a secondary sense of disgust. ‘He’s a mean old culchl’ 
The epithet is the worst which can be used. Mod, {Essex)y 
Culsh may be shot here. 

2. spec. The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of which an oyster-bed is formed. 

1667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 307 The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old Oyster-shells, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the bottom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. 1774 E. 
J Acoh Faversham 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. 1863 C. R. Markham in Intell. Ohserv. IV. 424 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard .substances , . so 
as to form a bed for the oysters, which would be choked In 
.soft mud. This material is called culch. 1891 W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 103 03^ster shells . . form the most available 
cultch, and are most generally used. 

Culd, obs. f. could \ see Can 
Cllldean (kvldran), a. [f. next + -an.] Be- 
longing to the Culdees. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. iii. viii. 434 note. The 
Culdean monks. 1887 J. A. Wylie Hist. Sc. Nation IL 
xxvL 353 That ancient Culdean father. 

Culdee (k27*ldr), jA and a. Also 5 Kylde, 6 
Kilde, 7 Culdey. [In OIr. cHe de (mod.Ir. cHle 
di), found in the 8 th c. in the sense of * anchorite ’ ; 
from cele associate, fellow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, liegeman, tenant -H di of God. In 
early Scottish records latinized in pi. keledei, kelle- 
del, keldei\ rendered by W 3 mtoitn kylde. By 
Hector Boece written Culdei to suit the derivation 
cultores Dei, whence the Culdees of later ver- 
nacular writers. 

The primary sense of cite di w.as perh. socins Dei, as an 
appellation of a solitary who forsook the society of men to 
hold intercouree with heaven alone; Dr. Reeves iCtddees 
of the British Isles, 1864) takes it as an Irish translation 
of the early Christian appellation servtts Dei, .servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks ; Skene {.Celtic Scotland 11 . 
11. vi) thinks die di a kind of Irish adaptation^ or imi- 
tation of the term deicola. God-worshipper, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious reclmses or anenorites in the ea.st. 
One of the later Latinized adaptations was Colidei, evidently 
^Deicolee, and the explanation cultor Dei appears to have 
been traditional in the time of Boece.] 

A. sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards. 

The name appears to have been firet given to solitary 
recluses; these were afterwards associated into communi- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brought under the 
canonical rule along wdth the secular clergy, ‘until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of secular 
canon (See Reeves British Culdees, and Skene Celtic 
Scot land 

Donation of Monastery of Lochlrmyn (Reeves 
130-r; 1 Et cum vestimentis ecclesiasticis, quae ipsi Chelede 
habuerunt. c 1170 Charter of Wm. the Lion (Reeves 119) 
293 Episcopis et Keldeis de ecclesia de Brechin, x 178-^ 
Charier of Bp. (Reeves 1x9) Teslihus . , Bricio priore 

de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde . . Mathalan Kelde, Mackbeth 
Maywen.] CX42S Wyntoun Cron. (ed. Laing) vi. 722 Kyng he 
sessyd for to be, And in Sanctandrewys a Kylde. 15*6 Hec- 
tor Boece Scot, Hist. vi, If. 02 b, lit sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, i. e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitarentur. Ibid. If. 99 a, Dei cultores, Culdei 
prisca nostra vulgari lingua dicti. ^ x^9 Monro 7 Vz/r W. 
Isles ^(Misc. Scotica II. 1 13) The priest and the philosophers 
called in Latine Druides, in English Culdeis and Kildeis, 
that is worshippers of God. .quhilks were the first teachers 
of religion in Albion. 1596 Dalrymple Xx. Leslie^ Hist. 
Scot. Ml. xxxiv. Notable men of learneng and religione, 
called in our vulgar language Culdei. 1789 Pinkerton 
Eng. Hist, Scot. (1814) IL 272 The Culdees thus united in 
themselves the distinction of monks and of secular clergy. 
x87a E. W. RoBER'reoN Hist. Ess. 123 The Secular canons, 
or culdee.s, of Durham. x88o Skene Celtic Scotl. IL 226 
It is not till after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
from the kingdom of the Piets, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdee appears. 

^ The name was long aseiibed in error to the 
earlier Columban monks of the 6 th and 7 th cen- 
tury, and it is still popularly but erroneously 
associated with the Church of Iona. 

X693 Apal. Clergy Scot. 52. X796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 
xss* Hist. Brechin 4. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Culdees. 

x88o Skene Celtic Scotl. IL 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded shortly before the accession of 
the Scottish kings to the Pictish throne, 

t Cule. Obs. Also 3 cul, 4 cuyL [a. F. 
cul : see Cul.] The rump ; a buttock. 

c xasw Bestiary 74X in O. E. Misc. 23 Of So Se he wile he 
nimeS oe cul And fet him wel, <7x325 Coer de L. 1822 
‘Away dogs with your taileL.Men schal threste in your 
cuyl t * 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xrv. iii, The cule or but- 
toks. 1538 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 56 Then foloweth my lorde 
on his mule Trapped with gold© vnder her cule. 2543 in 
Bp. Hutchinson Witchcr^t (igiS) 31 She told her Neigh- 
bours it would make the Cule of the Maid divide into Two 
Parts. i8*s Jamieson, Ciules, s.pl. Buttocks (Lat. nates). 


CtJLGEE. 

-Clllej sufiixy corresp. to Id. -cuk, ad. h. -cuhts, 
•cula, -culum, dim. suffix of all three genders : see 
-CULUS. In living words, the suffix underwent 
various phonetic changes in becoming French; 
e. g. ariiculus, orteil ; auricula, oreille ; cuniculus, 
conii ; masculus, masle, mdie ; but it remained as 
-cle after persisting consonants, as in avuncuhiSy 
oficle ; cooperctilum, couvercle. After the latter 
some words of learned origin were fashioned in 
-cle\ e. g. article', but in modern times the L. 
ending has been usually adapted in F. S 3 & -cule, as 
corcule, cornicule, corpuscule. In English, both 
endings -cle and -cule are found, as corpuscle, cor^ 
puscule, cf'epuscle, crepuscule, animalcule, formerly 
also animalcie, floscule, verskle, etc. The L. 
endings -cuius, -culum are sometimes retained un- 
changed : see -cuLus. The ending -cuk, with 
connecting vowel is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to form contemptuous diminutives, 
2 js> poctictile : cf. criticule. 

Culerage: see Culrage. 
tCuleti. Obs. Also cullet(t, colyet, coliet, 
culiet, cullct, culett(e. [a. OF. cueillete . coillcte, 
cuillete, a semi-popular ad. L. collecta collection, 
assessment, collection of dues,] A sum collected 
from a number of persons chargeable ; an assess- 
ment, a rate : a. Oxford Univ. A fee formerly 
paid by every graduate to the bedel of his faculty, 
as a recompense for attendance at disputations, 
lectures, etc. It was collected by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin cumulatio. 

1550 MS, note in Liber Antiq. Bedellortim (Bodl. Libr. 
Rawl. 662 fol. 134 b' Chargys of a bachyllar of dewynytte 
beyng no componder; hys culiet muste be pey[d] yerly. 
1602 in Clark Reg. Univ. Oxon. (1887) IL i. 221 He is to 
pay two years' culett beforehand, Rogers Agric. 4* 

Pr. L v. 123. 1873 A thenmum 5 Oct. 442/1. 

b. An assessment of parochial dues. 

The quotations refer to ‘culets’ paid by the chapelry of 
XJlpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. 

1764 Ckurchw. Aut.-bk. Ulpha,^ Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 By a list of four Coliets being one guinea each as 
follows. 1768 Ibid. June 16 By a list of three Culiets and 
one third £ 3 9^ 2771 Ibid. Apr. 28 By a list of four 

Colyets, one half, one seventh £4 13^. sod. 1814 Ibid. 5 Aug. 
Culet - (ki^'letk [a. OF. culet, dim. of F. cul 
bottom : cf. F. culasse, the term actually used. 
The form Collet was app. a corruption due to 
confusion with Collet x^i] 

1. The horizontal face or plane forming the 
bottom of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 

2678 Lond. Gas. No. 1330/4 A Laske, Indian-cut. .under 
the Collet of the thicker side a little round hole. 2874 
Westropp Precious Stones 4 In a brilliant the culet is the 
base, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. 

2. A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting the hinder part of the 
body below the waist. 

2834 Planch^ Brit, Costume 287 The lancier was to wear 
a close casque or head-piece, culessets, culets, or guarde de 
reins. 

t Culeil'vre. Ohs. rare, [a. OF. culuevre, in 
mod.F. couleuvrex—'h. colubra snake.] A snake. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. n. vl 76 The olyfaunt . . doubteth & 
fereth the wesell and the culeuure. 

II Culex (ki27‘leks). [L. gnat] A gnat ; in 
Entom. the genus containing gnats and mos- 
quitoes. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 380/1 What is the cause that culex 
whxche is a lytel beest hath vi feet & two wynge.< 5 . 1828 
Stark Ekm. Nat. Hist. II. 227 The Culices, whose larvae 
are destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 
their ova on its surface. 2876 Duhring Dis. Skin 600 
Culex, or Mosquito is not infrequently the source of con- 
siderable irritation upon the skin. 

II Culgee Anglo- Ind. ? Obs, Also 8 

kulgie. [a. Urdu kalgln, ad. Pers. 

kalagi, orig. kalaki, o{ or pertaining to a festive or 
martial gathering, whence as sb, in the following 
senses, i j. T. Platts.)] 

■f 1. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or otherwise, on a festive occasion ; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Obs, 
2688 Land. Gas. No, 2312/4 To carry 147 Pieces of 
Culgees, East-India Taflataes, or clouded Silks, 1^6 
J. F. Merchants Wareko. 6 There is two sorts of Indian 
Silk called Culgees, the one is Satten, the other is Taffety, 
they are stained with all sorts of colours . . they are much 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lining of Beds, and for 
Gowns for both Men and Women. 27. . in J. Ashton Soc. 
LifeQ. Anne 11882) 1 . 75 ‘Stole out of the house of John 
Barnes, .a Culgee quilt.’ 

2. * A jewelled plume surmounting the sirpesh 
(sarpech') or aigrette upon the turban ’ (Yule). 

*7*5 in J- T. Wheeler Madras in Olden Time {1861) II. 
246 (Y.) A vest and culgee set with precious stones. 2786 
Tippods Lett. 7.^3 (Y.) Three Kulgies, three Surpaishes., 
have been despatched to you in a casket. 2832 Herklots 
tr. Customs of Moosalm, App- x. Kulgee. .a phoenix-feather, 
fixed into the turban, having generally a pearl fastened to 
the end of it. Worn only by kings and the great. 

Culice, -isse, obs. ff. Cullis. 


CULICIPOBM, 


CFIiIiIOW. 


Cldiciform (kiMisif^im), rare-\ [ad.L. 
type ^culiciform-is, f. ctilex^ culicem gnat ; in F, 
mliciforme : see -porm.] Gnat-shaped, gnat-like^ 

2828 in Webster. 1847 in Craig. 

Culiliarian. (ki/Jlinee-rian), a. rare, [f. L. 
culindri-us Culinary + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen; = Culinary i. 

161S Sir E. Hoby Ctirr^-comhe v. 223 What are the Doc- 
trines . . are they not Gulinarian Theorems ? 1828 Blackw, 
Mag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity he might have 
thrown over the culinarian roof, 

Cu'linarily, adv, rare. [f. Culinary + 
-LY -.] In a culinary respect ; with regard to 
cookery. 

1837 Frasef^s Mag. XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, be- 
cause the animal . , furnishes us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock. 2892 Black ^ White 25 June 802/1 The dishes., 
culinarily. .are so original. 

Culinarioiis (ki^line^Tios), rare. [f. L, 
cu/lndri-us Culinary + -ous.] = Culinary 2. 

1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 64 Art culinareous. 1848 
Thackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1886 XXIV. 109, I . . 
request that the Soyer Professorship of Culinarious Science 
be established without loss of time. 

Cnlma]^ (ki^-linari\ a, [ad. L. cttlindri-us^ 
f. cultna kitchen. In F. culinaire (Cotgr.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitchen-, 

1638 Wilkins New World ui. (r707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of different kinds. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles i. iii. x. 105 Culinarie Rhetoric, such as is in use 
amongst Trencher- Knights. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind, 405 
They reckon it unlawful . . to extinguish even the culinary 
fire with water. 1836 Miss Mulock % Halifax (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess. 

2 . Of or pertaining to cookery. 

1651 Biggs New DisJ>. p 272 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
CowPER Task I. 12$ The palate undepraved By culinary 
arts. 1838 Hawthorne Fr.^ ^ It. fmls. (1872) I, 60 Never 
keep aiw fire, except for culinary purposes, 
b. Of vegetables : Fit for cooking. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 1 . 386 All kinds of culinary 
roots and plants. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 148 One of our most common and useful culinary 
vegetables. 

Gu'lxver, erroneous form of Caliver. 

1754 T. Prince Ann. New Eng. n. in Arb. Gamer II. 
594 He discharges his culliver towards the place. 1864 
A. Bisset Omitted Chap. Hist. Eng. vi. 365 Breast-plates 
pistol and culiver proof. 

Cull, sh.^ dial. Also 5 cole. The fish called 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

nex49o Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines pos- 
sunt piscare..de colys vocat. Myller-thombys. Ibid. 358 
Yn Wye- water sunt, .cullys. 1847-78 Halliwell, Cull^ the 
bull-head. Glouc. 

Cull (kz7l), sb.^ slang and dial. [perh. abbre- 
viation of Cully.] A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool ; a man, fellow, chap. 

1698 In Vino Veritas 23 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum Culls called Gentlemen. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
VHi. xii, A way to empty the pocket of a queer cull, a 1764 
Lloyd On Rhyme Poet. Wks. 1774 11 . 107 The hen-peck’d 
culls of vixen wives. 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack Sheppard 
(1889) 14 (Farmer) Capital^ trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person’s brain stand the brunt for his own. 

Cull (k»l), sb.^ [f. Cull z/.i] ^ 

f 1 . The act or product of culling ; a selection. 

aj6x8 Sylv^stu'r Bethulia’s Rescue IV, ^83 Some curious 
Cull Of Croton Dames so choicely Beautxfull. 1643 Sir J. 
Spelman Ca.se of Affairs 17 This man. .presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes. 169a R. L’Estrange Josephus* Antiq. xn. ii. 
(1733) 303 To make a Cull out of your several Tribes, of 
six Elders out of each Tribe, 

2 . Farming. An animal drafted from the flock 

as being inferior or too old for breeding ; usually 
fattened for the market. Cf. Culling 2. 

(Usually in //.) 

The use in quot. 1791 is peculiar. 

1791 Young Agric. XVI. 493 The Burford ewes are 
. .culled every year ; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to answer the purpose of westerns. 
1809 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 801/2 We have our lamb 
fairs -.our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls. Jml. 

R. Agric. S0C. XIX. I. 39, 20 fat cows., the culls of their 
herds. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 463 They were “culls , 
that is sheep drafted out of other flocks for some fault or on 
account of age, „ 

attrib. 1793 Young Ann, Agrtc. XIX. 148 Cull^wes, 
generally . . called draught ewes. 1879 Cassells Teckn. 

IV, 322/1 The purchasing of ‘cull 'or old ewes from 
some good breeder. . , , 

3 . C/. S. {Jl) ‘ Refuse timber, from which the best 
part has been culled out’ (Webster 1 864). b. ‘ Any 
refuse stuff ; as, iu bakeries, rolls npt properly 
baked ’ (Webster 

1873 Wisconsin Rep. XXIX. 593 About 90,000 feet was 
not good merchantable lumber, but was what is called culls. 

Cull (k»l), v.i Also 4 cole, 5-7 ouUe, 6-7 oul. 
[a. OF. cuillir and -er, later cueillir, in imperative 
cuilley coille^ cueille (k^ily), to collect, gather, take, 
select, etc. = Pr. coilliry cuelhir, culhtry Cat. culliry 
Sp. cogery Pg. colhery It. cogliere L. colligerey pres, 
indie. colligOy which became subsequently colgOy 
coghoy and was conjugated in different parts of the 
Romanic domain with -ere (It.), -ere (Sp. and Pg.), 
•dre (Pr. and F.), (F.). The word was fre- 

quent in ME. in the form coil (see Coil v.^y and 
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cf. Coil for the OF. form coilliri appears 
in the 15th c., and may represent the F. stem 
cuell-y cueill-i cf. ME. fuple for F. fuepUy 
peuple. Cf. also ME. Cuyl, to collect.] 

1 . trans. To choose from a number or quantity ; 
to select, pick. Kow most frequently used of 
making a literary selection. Cull out ; to pick 
out, select {arch.'). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2731 Sex hundred 
of hyse he colede out, J>at proued were, hardy & stout, 
c 1440 Promp.Parv. 107 CuU3nn’ owte, segrego, lego, sepa.ro. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 239 The auctours so rawe, and so 
ferre to culle. x$66 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. Pref. 9 Cer- 
taine have I culled out of the Decamerone of . . Boccaccio. 
a 1393 H. Smith Serm. (1622) 338 To cull out of all the 
people, those which had best courage. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out the best Seed.^ 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. I. viii. 82 This Villian was culled out to be sacrificed 
to the just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crabbe Vil- 
lage n. 159 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest. 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey I. vi. in From various notes 
of later dates we cull the following. 

2 . To gather, pick, pluck (flowers, fruits, etc.). 
1634 Milton Contus 255 The Sirens three Culling their 

potent herbs. 1743-6 Shenstone Elegies iv, Then lElegance 
Shall cull fresh flowrets for Ophelia’s tomb. ^ 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg.y Leech o/Folkest. (1877)373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. x88o Ouida Moths I. 12 The 
strawberries just culled. 

jftg. 2803 WoRDSW. Prelude xiir. 131 Where I could., 
cull Knowledge that step by step might lead me on. 

3 . trans/. To subject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the choice things or parts 
from. 

1713 Steele Guardian No- 171 !• 3 , 1 shall always pick and 
cull the Pantry for him. iSai A. Fisher Jml. Arct. Reg. 
230, I thought tha^ by attempting to cull it [a subject] I 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned, 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 417. 823 The ground is 
culled at intervals of three, four, or five years. 

t Cull, Obs. or dial. Also 6 kull. [Var. 
of Coll zf.l] trans. To fondle in the arms, hug. 

<21564 Becon Jewel of f oy Wks. (2844) 443 To kiss and 
kull him as his dear darling. 1580 IsvhY EuphuesiAxh.) 213 
Least making a wanton of my first.. I should, .kill it by 
cullyng it. i6oz Weever Mirr. Mart. D iv, He . . Hugges, 
culles, and clippes him in his aged armes. 1639 Rushvy. 
Hist. Coll. I. S3S Oh I how they could hug and cull it 
b. Oull-me-to-you, rural name of the pansy. 
*597 Uerarde Herbal 11. eexeix. §4. 704 Harts ease, 
Pansies, Liue in Idlenes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. 18x4 L. Hunt Fectst of PoetSy Cuddle-me-to-youy 
which seems to have been altered by some nice apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-me-to-you. 

Cull(e, early form of Kill. 

CtHlace, -asse, -aze, obs. ff. Cullis. 
CuHambine, cuUander, obs. ff. Columbine, 
Colander. 

Gulled (kt^ld), ppl. a. [f. Cull + -ed i.] 
Chosen, picked, selected ; gathered, plucked ; spec. 
of sheep : Draught (cf. Cull sb.^ 2 ). 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 234 Of all complexions the 
cul’d soueraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her faire cheeke. 
2663 Manley Grotius* Low C, Warres 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 2707 Collier Refl, Ridic. 78 Cull’d Words and 
Paraphrases. 1801 Med, Jml. V. 2;^ A nosegay of culled 
flowers. 1811 Ann. Reg. 1809. 801 Fed upon the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Culleis, -ess, CuEen : see Cullis, Cullion. 
Cullen: see Cologne. Cullen plates i see 
quot. 

1890 Daily News 21 Oct 5/2 The durable material is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old seat of the manufacture. 

Cullender : see Colander. 


Culler (kirl9j). Also 5 onlyor, 6 cuUyar. 
[f. Cull v?- + -br K In 2 the suffix was perh.-ARD.J 

1 . One who culls, selects, or gathers. 

1483 Caih. Angl, 86 A Culyur, collector. i6ix Cotgr., 
Cueilleur..ie. picker, chuser, or culler. 1809 Syd. Smith 
Ess. Wks. 1867 I. 178 A mere culler of simples. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicesiersh. 255 The busiest of 
cullers drained dry of even his November stories. 

f 2. Farming. (See qnots.) Cf. Cull sh.^ 2 . 

1538 Elyot Bibl., Reiecuhe, uel reijculat ouesy sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 1617 Minsheu Duct, Ling., Cullers, 
2722 Bailey, Cullers, the worst sort of sheep, or those 
which are Irft of a flock when the best are picked out 
Ciountry Word]. 

Culler, obs. form of Colour. 

Cullery (ko*len). local, [a. F. cueillerie action 
or product of collecting, f. cueillir to collect] 
The name in Carlisle of a customary tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annual rental. Also attrib., as cullery 
tenurey tenant y rent, etc. 

See Nanson in Trans. Cutnbrld. 4 Wesim. Antiq. Soe, 
(1883) VI. IL 305 ‘ On the customary Tenure at Carlisle called 
Cullery Tenure ’. 

2600 Carlisle Audit-bk. (Nanson), Item the rent of the 
cullerie or pettye farmes of the cittye. 2673 Cullery Ad- 
mittance Bks.y Secundum consuetudinemvocatam coulerie. 
2708 Audit-bk.y A Rentall of the Rentes belonging to the 
Corporation of Ckirlfele called Cullerie Rentes, as they are 
collected in the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 
2883 Nanson (as above) 309 It is clear that the term 
cullery rents in its widest signification included any small 
annual rents due to the Coiporation. 


Gullet (k0'let). Glass-making, [A later form 
of Collet sbJ 4 ; the name being extended from 
the ‘ necks ’ formed in glass-blowing to all refuse 
and broken glass melted over again to make in- 
ferior glass,] Broken or refuse glass with which, 
the crucibles are replenished. 

1817 C. Attwood Specif, of Patent No. 4248 Gullet, or 
old or broken or waste glass. 1873 Urb Diet. Arts II. 653 
The pot is now ready for receiving the topping of cullet, 
which is broken pieces of window-glass to the pTrin n ^i f of 
3 or 4 cwts. 

t CuUibrlity- Obs. Also -ability. ■ [In 
form from Gullible (of which, however, early 
instances have not yet been found).] The quality 
of being cullible ; gullibility. 

1728 SwtBT Lett, to Pope 16 July, Providence never de- 
signed him to he above two and twenty, by his thought- 
lessness and culHbility. ^ 1768 Sterne foum. ll.Case 
of Conscienccy If there is not a fund of honest cullability in 
man so much the worse. 1807 Q-nn Led. .< 4 ^/ iii. (1848) 
308 Innocent cullibility on one part, and brutality and 
cunning on the other. 1837 New Monthly Mag. XhlX. 7 
The coal-mines of Great Britain may possibly be some day 
exhausted, but its cullability never. 

tGu-Uible, Obs. [This adj., which is pre- 
supposed in the derivative cullibility (known 
1728), would normally be derived from a verb 
cull ; but none such is recorded ; cf. however 
Cull sh,^. Cully GulUhUy gullibility y from 

Gull v.y appear much later than cullibility 
Easily made a ‘ cull ’ or fool of ; gullible. 

2822 Hazutt Table-t.y Spirit of PartizansMp (1852) 276 
These are lax and cullible in their notions of political 
warfare. 

CuUice, v.y to beat : see Cullis. 

Oullinder, obs. form of Colander. 

Cxtlliug (k»iig), vbl. sh> [f. Cull ing^.] 

1. The action of selecting or picking. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 107 Gullynge, or owte schesynge, 
separccciOy segregacio. 2603 Flagellumy or O. Cromwell 
(1672) 70 The House being thus purged, as they called it. . 
the remaining Juncto of his Culling, .passed an Ordinance 
for Tryal of the King. 2878 Newcomb Pop. Asiron. ii. v. 
22$ This culling-out is called Selective Absorption. 

2 . concr. The proceeds or residue of culling; a 
selection ; pi, portions drafted out. 

2^2 A. Walker Icon Basilike 32 (L.) That the Lord 
Fairfax would take anything out of the cabinet, and send 
up the cullings to the parliament. 2780 Brodhead in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) II. 449 The remaining Continentals 
are the cullings of our troops, and I cannot promise any- 
thing clever from them. 1863 Reader^ S Aug. 244^ A 
passage like the following reads more like a culling ffom 
the Oxford ‘ Lives of the Saints \ 


3. Farming. See quots. aud cf. Cull sh^ 2, 
Culler 2. Also attrib. 

161X Cotgr., Brebis de rehuiy an old or diseased sheepe 
thats not worth keeping; wee call such a one, a drape, or 
culling. 2627 Drayton Nymphidia vi. 1496 (L.) My cull- 
ings I put off, or for the chapman feed, 1632 S. Clarke 
(1677) 334 To leave the cullen shew in a hard con- 
dition. a 1796 Vancouver in A Young Ess. Agric.^ (*813) 
IL 284 An assemblage of the refuse stock, and cullings of 
the adjacent .. counties. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., CulKngSy the residue, as of a flock of fatted sheep, 
of which me best nave been picked out. 

4 . Comb. Oulling-iron, a long-handled slender 
hammer, with which the mature oysters are sepa- 
rated from the object on which they have been 
deposited. 

2892 ScribneVs Mag. Oct. 482. 

t Cn'lling, vhl. sb:^ Obs. or dial. [£ Cull 
E mbracing, ‘cuddling 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 69 By oure ki^synge and swete 
cullynge. 2602 Holland Pliny 1, 231 Such a culling and 
hinging of them they keep. 

Cxillins earth : see Cullen, Cologne. 


Gnllion (k^-lyon). Forms : 4 ooillon, coylon, 
culyon, 4-5 colyomi, -on, coyllon, 6 colion, 
collion, -an, coulion, coillen, 7 cullian, cnlion, 
cullyen, cullen, 6-9 cullion. [a. F. couillon^ 
Pr. colhoy Sp. cojon. It. coglione, Romanic deriv. of 
L. coleus y culleus bag, testicle, a. Gr. k 6 \€os sheath.] 
't 1 , A testicle. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Pard. T, 624, I wolde I hadde thy coillons 
{v. r. coylons, colyounnys, coyllons, culyons] in myn bond. 
2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 22 His ryght colyon or balock 
stone. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n, Ivi. 218 His rootes. .are liko 
to a payre of stones or Cullions. 26x1 Cotgr., AnimelUsy 
the stones, cods, or cullions of Lambes, etc. 1737 Ozeu. 
Rabelais ir. xiv. no. 

+ 2 . As a term of contempt : A base, despicable, 
or vile fellow ; a rascal. Obs. Cf. F. colon, coyon 
(Cotgr.). 

23. . Peebles to Play, Where is yon cullion knave t 
J. Still Gammer Gurion v. ii, It was that crafty cullion 
Hodge. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 43 Away, base 
Cullions. 2617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 553 Thou shalt he 
censured for a cullian and a wretch, a 203* Brome City 
Wit IV. ii, Thou Cullion, could not thine own cellar serve 
thee, but thou must be sneaking into Court butteries? ,*843 
Lytton Last Bar. 1. xi. Out on ye, cullions and bezonians I 
f 3 . Fortif, ‘That part of a bnlwarke which 
enginers call the pome, the gard, the shoulder or 
eares to couer the casamats’ (Florio 1611, t.Y. 
Orecchione). 
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CULLIOlfliY, 


CULMIWAL. 


SvE Fortif. 12 Wiiicli culHon or orechion may !)e 
ma 4 e longer and shorter according to th.e will of the work* 
man* 

4 . //. A popular name of plants of the genus 
(or allied genera), from the form of the 
tubers or ^ roots ’. 

s6ss CoTGK., CouiUon de cAim, Dogs-stones^ Dogs cullions. 
1640 Parkinson Theai. Bot, ix. 1341 Satynon and Orchis. 
Cullions or Stones. Ibid, xiii. 1354 Sweete Cullions. 1776 
J. Lee Introd, Bot (ed. 3) 330 Soldier’s Cullions, Orchis. 
sSto Prior Plantn, (ed, 3) 60. 
lb. The paired tubers of Orchis. ^ 
a688 Armoury Ti. 115/1 Cullions, or Stone-roots 

[are] round rootSj whether single, double, or trebble. 17*1 
in Bailey ; and in later Diets. 

6. ComkfZS culUon-lih adj. (sense 2) ; tcullion- 
head {Foriif.'), 

ZS91 Harington OrL Fur. xxv. xxv, For what could be 
more cullenlike or base! 1601 Deacon & Walker Sjbirits 
4* Bw&ls To Rdr. 10 To desist from those cullion-like 
courses. *656 Blount CuUionrheady see Basiiom. 

H Used by confusion for cullin = Culling. 

0640 J. %wnn Lives Berkeleys The eldest 

of the sheep were drawne out as Cullions. [Cf. quot. i6sa 
s. V. Culling 1 3, and 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss.y CulUns, the 
worst sheep of a flock.] 

t Cu'Uionly, a. Obt [f. Cullion 2 + -ly 
Like a cullion ; rascally, base, despicable. 

s6os Shaks. Learn, li. 36 You whoreson Cullyenly Barberw 
monger, draw. 164s Milton Colast (1851) 368 His cullionly 
paraphrase on St. Paul, xSaa Scorr Nigel xii. He would 
he held a cullionly niggard. 

t Cll‘llionry. Ohs. Ih 7 ouUionnerie, cnl- 
Uonrie. [f. as prec. + -by, -eby. ] The behaviour 
of a cullion ; base rascally conduct. 

*6x1 CoTGR,, Coyonnertey base roguerie, cowardise, cullion- 
nerie. 164S R. Baillie Lett 4* ymls. (1841) III. 36 
Arcyle’s enemies had, .burdened him, among many slanders, 
with that of cowardice and cullionrie, 

CuHis (lc 27 *lis), sbX Now rare. Forms : 5 
colys, kolys, oulys, colysshe, 5-6 colice, 5-7 
coleys(e, culice, 6 colesse, collesse, -yse, oul- 
leis, -ace, -ys, -cooliz, 6-7 cullioe, -ess(e, 6-8 
cuUlse, 7 collioe, cullisse, -ies, -asse, -aze, 
culisse, coolisse, coollis, 6- cullis. [a. OF. 
colei's (13th c., later couki’s, coulis)y subst. use of 
coletsi-^'L. type ^cdldiuius, f. coldre io strain, flow 
through, glide, etc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained ; used especially as a nourishing food 
fox sick persons. ^ Beef-tea ^ is a well-known form. 

c viflo Liber Cocorum For a kolys he brawne take of 
sothun henne or chekyne [etc.]. ^1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 824 Colice of pike, shrympus or perche. 1543 
Traheron Vigds Chirurg. ix. 228 If the pacient be we^e 
. . ye shall hym the coleys of a yonge capon, X584 Lyly 

Campaspe in. v, He that melteth in a consumption is to be 
recured by coUces, not conceits. x66a H. Stubbe Ind. 
Nectar vii. 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
BoiFd or Pressed in Jellies and Cullices. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery Pref. x Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 
*853 Soyer Pantroph. 76 Take onions., thicken with cullis, 
oil, and wine. 

fh. lrans/. and fig. (In quot. 1719 app. * a 
sound beating; cf. quot, 1625 and Cullis v}). 

1580 \?t\xEuphues{Ki\o.) 356 Expecting thy Letter eyther 
as a Cullise to preserue, or as a sworde to destroy. 1608 
Middleton Fam, Love 111. ii, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason, a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour 
m. i, He has heat me e’en to a Cullis. 17x9 D’Urfey 
II. 112 A Cullise for the Back too. 

CnUis (ki7*lis), sb^ ArcK Also killis, killosse. 
[a. F. coulisse furrow, groove, gutter, etc., subst. use 
of fern, of coulis adj. : see prec. and Coulisse.] 
A gutter, groove, or channel Also cUtrib.^ as 
cullis roof{yAt quot. 1875), 

X838 Britton Diet Archil. 2x6 Cullisy a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel. 1849 yml. R. Agmc. Soc. X. 1. 178 
Placed in a bam or ricked m some exposed part with cullis 
roof, where it will keep dry. X87S Parker Concise Gloss. 
Arckity Killessfy also Cullisy Coulisse{gxi)y a gutter, groove, 
or ch^nel. .This term is in some districts cormptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kil- 
lesscd or cullidged roof. A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cullidge window, x See also Killis. 

+ Cu'His, V. Obs.^ rare. [f. Cullis sb.'^ (b).] 
irans. To ‘ beat to a jelly beat severely. 

x63a Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. ii, Quit thy father, .or 
He cullice thee With a battoun. 

CuUisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of Cognizance (kz7*niz^s), a Ijadge, etc. 

*599 JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. i. i, I’ll keep men 
..and I'll give coats. .hut I lack a cullisen. 1609 — Case 
IV. iv, But what badge shall we give, what 
cullison J x6ix Tarltoils Jests 12 Clapping my Lord 
Shandoyes cullisance Uj^on my sleeve. x6i8 Dekker Owles 
Alm,j^ A blew coat without a Cullkan. 

Culioin-, culltini- i see Col-. 
Oullnrmie,war. CuLBouN, Obs. Sc. 

Ctllly (k»*li), sb. slang QT coUoq. Now rare. 
[Oiig. slang or rogues* cant, of uncertain origin. 

Connexion mas been suggested with Cullion or its Ital. 
cognate ‘ a noddic^ a foole, a patch, a dolt: a 

TOgIion, a ^uIl, a meacocke/^(Florio). Leland thinks it of 
Gypsy origin, compring Sp, Gypsy man, Turkish 
Gypsy khulai gentltmaa,} 

1 . One who is cheated or imposed upon (^. <?. by 
a sharper, strumpet, etc.) i a dupe, gcdl j one easily 
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deceived or taken in ; a silly fellow, simpleton. 
(Much in use in the 17th c.) 

1664 Butler 11. ii. 781 Women, that.. Brought in. . 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-hearts. 1687 Skdley 
Bellamira 1. i, Til . . shew her I am not such a cully as she 
takes me for. a xtsio J. Hughes in Buncombe* s Lett (1773) 
III. App. XXX vii, The wit is always the cully of the heart. 
175X Smollett Per. Pic. (X779) II. Ivi. 147 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
1833 Carlyle Misc. (1872) V, 89 Cullies, the easy cushion 
on which Knaves and Knavesses repose, have at all times 
existed. 1881 Swinburne in Portn. Rev. Feb. 133 The 
whimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib. X678 Butler Hud. ni. Heroic. Epist. x68 Why 
should you. . B’ allow'd to put all tricks upon Our Cully-Sex, 
and we use none? 170a De Foe Reform. Manners 1. 308 
The Cully Merchant 

2 . A man, fellow ; a companion, mate. 

X676 Wartu/or Housekeepers 5 If the cully nap us. i86x 
Mayhew Lend. Lab. (ed. 2) III. 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says.. ‘Culley, how are you getting on?’ 
x888 New York Mercury (Farmer, Amerkanisms)y What's 
yer hurry, cully? 

Ohs. rare~'^. [app. related to Cull 
2^.2 : cf. CULYB.] =Cull2;.2 

XS76 Tyde Taoryeth no Many lone 'is pleasaunt, to kisse, 
and to cully. 

t Cully, Obs. [f. Cully sh. Cf. It. cog-^ 
UonarSy ‘to cosin, to cog, to foist, to deceiue* 
(Florio),] trans. To make a fool of, deceive, 
cheat, take in. 

1676 Life of Muggleion in Hart. Misc. I. 610 Having for 
some time being cullied out of his money. 1699 Pomfret 
Poemsy Divine A ttributesy Tricks to cully fools. 1702 Pope 
Wife of Bath 161 Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race. 1768 Woman 
of Honottr I.^ 150^ Being, .cullied by drabs whom their foot- 
men might disdain. 

Cullyandre, Cuilyar, CuUyen, obs, ff. 

COLANDEB, CuLLEB, CuLLION. 

tCuIlyisiU (k»‘li|iz’m). Obs. nonce-^wd. [f. 
Cully sb. + -ism.] The condition of a cully. 

17x2 Steele Spect No. 486 r 2 Instances of eminent 
Cullyism. 

Cl^m ^ (k»lm). In 5-6 culme, 7 colme. 
[The same word as CooM sb.^, pointing to a ME. 
culntf colm. Connexion with coly Coal, suggests 
itself, and is strengthened by the synonymy of 
ME. bicolmeUy bicolleuy the former a deriv. of colm, 
culmy the latter of colweny from coh Coal: cf. 
Becoom (Be- 6 a) Collow, Colly. But the 
actual analysis of the word is obscure.] 

1 . Soot, smut. Obs. exc. Sc . ; «CooM x. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 108 Culme of sxsfieAyfuligo. 1565 
Golding Ovids Met ii. (1593) 3^4 Againe the culme and 
smouldring smoke did wrap him round about. 1658 
Phillips, Culmy smoak or soot Hence in Kersey, Bailey, 
etc. [in both noted as Obs.]. X847-8 H. Miller First Impr. 
iv. (1857) 48 A mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and 
culm. 1861 Clington Frank ODmnell 171 My face and 
body all covered with culm . .made him take me for the devil. 

2 . Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. 

[X348 in Nottingham Rec. 1 . 144 Praedictam dimidiam 
partem minerae carbonum marinorum et culmorum.] 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 70 In this kill first is made 
a fier of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales. Ibid, ox A smaler Ridle with which they dmwe 
smale coales for the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme burninge. 
X703 Lend. Gaz. No, An Act for continuing the 

Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders[=Coke]. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) HI. 149 Culm, or small 
refuse coal. 17M Kirwan Geot Ess. 298 At 'V^itehaven, 
under a bed of common clay , . a bed of natural clayey 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. x88a Brit Q. Rev. 
Jan. 87, 4r. per ton for culm, or coal-dust. 

b. Hence, spec, applied to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-coal, from the Welsh collieries, which was 
in common use for burning lime and drying malt. 

X736 Bailey Housek. Diet 397. 1756 Bp. Pococke Trav, 
(1889)11. x88 The coals here [Tenby]., run into culm, which 
they work up with clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 1769 De Foe*s Tour Gt Brit II. 366 The 
County of Pembroke abounds particularly in that Sort of 
Coal called Stone Coaly the small Pieces of which are stiled 
Culm. 1806 Martin in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 344. 1849 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stone-coal, and is prepared for burning by being mixed with 
clay or mud from the shore. 1883 A. Williams Min. Re- 
sources U. y. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or ‘ culm 
with bituminous coal. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word- 
bk.y Culmy the slack of non-bituminous or anthracite coal 
is known by no other name. 

c. By extension, sometimes employed as a 
synonym of anthracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal. Also in pt culmSy like 
coals. 

X742 Land. ^ Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 8 There is another 
Sort, by some wrongly called Coak, and rightly named Culm 
or Welch-coal, from Swanzey in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in sniall Bits, .and will burn without 
Smoak. ^ X84X Fossil Fuel, etc. (ed. 2) 336 Varieties of 
Anthracite {2) The slaty glance-coal . . This is the anthracite 
so abundant in the United States ; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries. *{Note. This is a brittle crumbling anthracite.) 
1846 M'’Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire{xZ$ 4 ) I- 77 The coal. . 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 
the eastern side, bituminous coking coal. 

3 . Geol. (More fully Culm measures or series 1 ) 
A name given by some geologists to a series of 
shales, sandstones, etc. containing, in places, thin 


beds of impure anthracite, which represent the 
Carboniferous series in North Devon ; also to 
strata supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. 

The Culm series is generally considered to he contesn* 
porary with the Carboniferous limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains. It is extensively developed along 
the borders of Austria, Poland, and Russia ; and includes 
the of Ireland. 

[1807 Vancouver Devon (1813) 54 Some years since 

a vein of culm appearing near the surface on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.] 1836 Sedgwick & Murchison in BHt 
Assoc. Rep. (1837) V. {title) A classification of , . Rocks . . of 
Devonshire.. On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
X837 — Trouts. Geol. Soc. V. 670 The base of the culm 
series. Ibid. NotCy The undoubted culm-measures. 1839 
De la Beche Rep. Geol. Comwally etc. 124 Anthracite, or 
culm, occurs in a few beds, of very variable thickness, be- 
tween Greenacliff. .and. .Chittlehampton ..The culm itself 
seems the result of irregular accumulations of vegetable 
matter intermingled with mud and sand, x88a Geikik 
Textbk. Geol. vi. iv. § 2. 748, 

1 4 . Applied (? in error) to coke ; cf. quot, 1742 
in 2 c. Obs. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Brewingy Dry it leisurely 
with Pit-coal, char’d, called in some places coak and in 
others Culm. [Anthracite is a natural coke.] 

1 5 . attrib, and Comh.y as culm-dealer, -pit, etc. 

*755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 447 There is also a culm pit, 

which was worked for fuel a few years ago. 1854 lUust 
Land. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. Culm- 
dealer. 

Culm 2 (k»lm). Bot. [ad. L. culm-us stalk, 
stem {esp, of grain).] The stem of a plant ; esp. 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

Phys. Dict.y Culms, stalks. 1794 Martyn Rousseads 
Bot xiii. 139 Meadow Fescue, .has a culm two feet high. 
1854 Hooker Himal. Jmls. I. iii. 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Saccharum. 

Hence Cttlm v. intr., to form a culm ; Cnlmed 
ppl. a.y having a culm. 

i860 M AVNE Reid ‘vo Chamb. Jml. XIV. i The young 
maize . . is rapidly culming upward, a x86a Thoreau Ex- 
cursions, Autumnal Tints (1863) 223 A very tall and 
slender-culmed grass. 

t Culm 3 . Obs. rare. Also 6 culme. [Short- 
ened f. CuLMEN.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

1587 Misfort. Arthur in. iv. in Hazh Dodsley IV. 313 
Who strives to stand . . On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 194 The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
tops. 1821 Tales ^ my Landlord (New Ser.), Witch of 
Glas Llyn II. 146 'Three times will they be raised against 
his life. At the third his star will have reached its culm. 

fCulmas, culmez, culmische. Sc. Ohs. 
Some kind of weapon, or rural implement used as 
a weapon. 

15x3 Douglas xr. xiii. 72 He held in til his hand 

A rural club or culmas insteid of brand. x5» Stewart 
Cron. Scot 11 . 432 Sum with ane culmische devin to the 
belt. 

Ii Culmeu (k»dmen). [L. culmen, contr. f. 
cohimen top, summit, roof-ridge, etc.] 
ti. gen. The top or summit ; fig. the height, 
acme, culminating point. Obs. 

X647 Crashaw Poems 129 Chronology and history hear 
No other culmen than the double art Astronomy, geo- 
graphy impart. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (167^ 227 At 
the culmen or top was a Chappel. a 17M North L 

iii. § 40 (1740) 145 The Culmen of this Historian's Art and 
Invention. x8s6 Dobell Eng. in Time tf War, That top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2 . Omith. The upper ridge of a bird’s bill. 

1833 R. Mudie Brit Birds (1841) II. 34 Their bills being 

more curved in the culmen. 1874C0UES Birds N. W. 45 
The bill, .slender, .with the culmen concave near the base. 

3 . Anat. * The superior vermiform process of the 
cexobellvLm* (Sfd. Soc, Lex. 1SS2). 

Culmixolous, a. [f. L, culmrn Culm 2 + -cola 
dwelling + -ous.] ‘Living on straw or the stems 
of graminaceous plants’ \Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Said of some fungi. 

CxilmiferOTlS (ka^lmrferos), df .1 Geol. [f. CULM^ 
+ -(i)eebous, ailGS carboniferousL\ Containing or 
producing culm or impure anthracite. 

1837 Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the highest group .. pass 
regularly under the base of the culmiferous rocks. Ibid. 
664 The culmiferous series. 1841 Trimmer Geol. 209 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire. 

C’almi'feroiLS, tz.2 Bot. [ad. ‘L. Xj^t^culmi^ 
fer (f. culmus + -fer bearing) + -OUS.] Gf 

grasses : Having a jointed hollow stalk. 

1704 Ray in Harris Lex. Techn., Plants § 25 Culmiferous 
Plants are such as have a smooth hollow jointed Stalk, 
with one long sharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica I. 102 Herbs, .which are culmiferous, are 
divided into those with large seeds, or Corns, and those 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses. x863 Beveridge Hist 
India II, IV. v. 156 Among culmiferous plants the first 
place belongs to rice. 

CJlllmigenOTlS (-i*d 5 fn 9 s), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -gen-us bom, bearing -f -ous.] * Produced or 
growing on straw ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
CuTminal, Ct. rare. [f. L. culmen, stem culmin- 
(see above) + -al.] Of or pertaining to the culmen 
or summit ; apical. 

1889 in Century Diet 


CULMIMAHT. 


CTOFOlf. 


Culmmasit (kz^-lmiuaEt); a. (and sk). [ad. 
late L. culmitianf-em, pr. pple. of culnmmre to 
COLMliisMTE. Cf. mod.F. cuhninant.'] 

A. Oiij. 1 . Of a Jaeavenly body : That has reached 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian ; hence 
fig. that is at its greatest height. 

1605 Camdejj Reyn. (1637) 358 The whole constellation of 
Ariadnes crowne, culminant in her nativity. 1658 Wills- 
ford Natures Secrets 35 When any Star is upon the 
Meridian, it is said to be culminant ; and . . is then of most 
force to that place. 1684 Observaior No. 129 In the very 
bust and Vigour of the Phanatical Cottspirac3% when Oates 
was Culminant. ^ 1824 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) 11 . 
411 The superstition of the letter was then culminant 
187s Blackmqre a . Lcrraim I. vii, 41 A softer and more 
genial star was culminant one evening. 

%. Reaching the greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost 
1849 Dana Geol. vii (1850) 420 Islands are but the cul- 
minant peaks of mountains. 1854 Hooker Himal. yrnls. 
L L 22 The culminant rocks are very dry. 

f B. A culminant star (in quotyf^.). Obs. 
1654 Wjsi'Tlock Zootomia. 288 The. .Culminant in a Princes 
favour, takes all the Honour from the Lord of his Ascending. 
Cnlmiliate !,kt?-lminrith v. [f. late L. culmi- 
mf/-, ppL stem of cmlminare, f. ctdmen, culmin- 
(see above) ; see -atb, and cf. mod.F. culminerl\ 

1 . intr. Astron. Of a heavenly body: To reach 
its greatest altitude, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Lilly Ckr. AstraL clvi. 649 If the Luminary cul- 
minate. 1667 Milton P. L. m. 617 All Sun-<5hine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from th’ ^Equator. 1879 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. 158 To find the time at which 
any star culminates, or pas.ses the meridian. 

2 . gm. To reach its highest point or summit, as 
a mountain-chain, etc. ; to rise to an apex or sum- 
mit. Const, m. 

1665 [see Culminating ppl. a \ 

4*1770 C. Smart Hop Garden i. (R.), Wliile above Th’ 
embow’ring branches culminate, and form A walk imper- 
vious to the sun. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xv. At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 16 The 
mountain sysitem [of Armenia] culminate.s in Ararat. 

fig. (Chiedy from i.) To reach its acme, or 
highest development. Const, in^ U. 

ai662 Heylyn Life 0/ Laud fi668> 155 Being once in the 
Ascendent, [he] presumed that he should culminate before 
his time.^ 1837 Carlyle F?-. Rev. 1 . 1. i. 3 Thus D'Aiguillon 
rose again and culminated. 1834 Emerson Lett. <§■ Soc. 
Aims, Elog^uence Wks. (Bohn) III. 195 All the genius 
ran in that direction, until it culminated in Shakspeare. 
1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. v. (x866) 233 The uneasiness, 
the terror, the wrath of the people, seemed rapidly culmin- 
ating to a cri.sis. 1873 Helps A nim. ^ Mast. viiL 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culminate and then to de.scend. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 196 These disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of A. D. 79. 

4 . trans. To bring (a thing) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of ; to crown, rare. 

1639 R, Eeoes Christ's Exaltation 35 That’s the altitude, 
the very apex that culminates a believer's happiness. *673 
Ogilby Brit, Ded., May the same Influences tend to the 
Culminating all other Arts. 

Cn'lMinate, Ct. [ad. late L. cuhnindt-us, pa. 
pple. of culmindre : see prec.} ‘ Growing upward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth ; applied to 
the growth of corals * (Dana). 

1864 in Webster. 

(k2?*lmintfitig), vhl. sb, [f. Cul- 
minate V. + -IK& ^.} The action of reaching the 
highest point ; culmination. Often attrih., as in 
culminating pmd, point of culmination. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 265 The same Index will 
likewise shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. 1830 Gladstone Glean, V. clxvii. 270 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was in the reign of Edward VI, 
Clilminatillg, ppl- Ct. [-ing-'.] That cul- 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 106 The culminating, or declining 
sun. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 202 The most 
culminating pyco or top [of Ararat]. 1727 Pitt Horace’s 
Odes i. x.xii, (R.), Where I may view without a .shade The 
culminating sun. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 14a 
The culminating peak of the northern abutment. 

fb.fig. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 260 There is . . no culminating 
Writer.. so lofty as out of the reach of Imitation. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. IL vi, The Gothic schools exhibited 
that love [of variety] in culminating energy, 
Culminatioil (ktilmin^t'Jan). [n, of action 
from Culminate v. ; cf. F. culmination.'] 

1 . The attainment by a heavenly body of^ its 
greatest altitude ; the act of reaching the meridian. 

Lower or lipper ctilminuition : the attainment of least or 
greatest altitude on any day. 

1633 Gellibrand in T. James Riij, At the instant of 
the Moones Culmination or Mediation of Heauen. 1788 
Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 2 Adjustment . . to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies. x_836 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. viii.^yg The sun’s lower eulmmation, 
if such a term can be applied to his midnight depression. 

2, 7%*. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state of being at the height ; concr. that in which 
anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 

1637 Faringdon Serm. 429 (T.) We .. wonder how th^ 
which in its putting forth was a flower, should in, its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1844 Emerson^ Lect. 
Yng. Anier. Wks. ^Bohn) II. 296 The uprise and culmination 
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of the new . . power of Commerce. iSSs T.ecky Ration. 
(1878; 1. 253 This fresco may be regarded as the culmination 
of the movement. 

Cu'lmy, a. Also 4 eolxnie, -omy. [f. CuLM ^ 

+ -Y.] 

1 1 . Blackened or begrimed with soot ; »■ CooMT. 

X 1300 K. Horn 1082 He lokede him a-bute Wi^his colmie 
snute. 1377 Langl. P, Pl.^ B. xitr. 556 Thanne pacience 
parcejmed of posmtes [of] his cote. Was colmy culmy, 
cmomyj J>orw coueityse and vnkynde desyrynge. 

2 . Of the nature of or abounding in culm, as 
culmy beds or deposits. 

t Culo’mm, Obs. [Kmown only in Langland ; 
according to Herbert Coleridge Trans. Philol. Soc. 
3860I probably the last syllables of in smcula ssecu- 
lorwn * for ever and ever % the concluding words 
of the Gloria Patri ; Matzner suggests a eormption 
of I4. coroUarium Coiiollary.] The conclusion, 
corollary, or ^ moral h 

1362 Langl. P. FI. A. HI. 264 pe Culorum of pis clause 
[ 5 . mid C, cas] kepe I not to schewe. 1377 Jhid. B. x. 409 
J>e culorum of }?is clause curatoures is to mene. 1399 -1 
Rich. Redeles Prol. 72 And constrewe ich clause with ]>e 
culorum. Ibid. iv. 6t No blame semed . . Ho so toke good 
kepe to ]?e culorum. 

H Clllot [F., dim. of eul: see above.] 

-f a. A stand for a crucible in the furnace, f b. 
The^ heavy mass which falls to the bottom of a 
crucible, e, A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
into the hollow base of the Mini^ and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven into the ball and enlarge 
its diameter, when fired. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 317 Place a Crucible upon 
aCulot in the middle of a Hearth-place in a Wind Furnace. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Essence, Separate the Dross 
from the Culot in the Bottom. 1834 Capt. Norton in Mech. 
Mag. LXII. 38 For putting an iron cup or culot into the 
hollow base of this shoL 

Culottic (ki«l^-tik),<x, nonce-tod. [fP . culot fe 
breeches + -ic after Sansculottic.} Wearing 
breeches, respectable, as opposed to sansculottic. 
So Culo'ttism. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. vi. iii. Young Patriotism, Culot- 
tic and Sansculottic, rushes forward emulous. Ibid, in. v. 
ti. Let the guilty tremble therefore, and the suspect, and the 
rich, and in a word all manner of Culottic men. Ibiii. rii. 
VII. I, Sanaculottism . . having now got deep enough, is to 
perish in a new singular system of Culottism and arrange- 
menL Ibid. iii. vii. vi. Garnitures, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soever. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of Cup. 
tCulpCe. Obs. Also 4-5 cope, coupe, 5-6 
coulpe. [a. OF. coulpe (colpey culpe. coupe, cope), 
f. L. culpa fault, blame. 

After the Fr. word had regularly become coupe, the I was 
restored from Latin, and was at length iwonounced.] 

Guilt, sin, fault, blame. 

[1292 Britton i. xxix. § 3 Par sa coupe ou par sa negli- 

f ence.] 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 305 And kaires hym to- 
irke-ward nis coupe to schewe, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
p 26 X Baptisme. . whidi b3Fnymeh vs ^ culpe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour I vj, Sayeng that^ she had no culpe of this 
dede. c 1489 — Blanckardyn xxiL 74 Thourgh the coulpe 
of a knyght. 1313 Hkn. VIII in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. iiL 6 We do not impute the etdp and blame thereof in 
any person. 1349 Compl. Scot. xvii. 153 The coulpe of our 
synnis. 1601 Q, Eliz. in HarL Mise. (Malh.) II. 354, 
I hope God wiE not lay their culps to my chai'ge. 
Cldpability (k»lpabi*liti). [f. next + -ITT. 
So mod.F. culpabilite, instead of OF, coupabletil\ 
The quality of befog culpable. 

X675 Baxtisr Caik. Theol. 11. 11. 30 {It] may be that 
God indeed is some cause of that, without culpability. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 2 Apr. an. 1779, Amongst various acts of 
culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 138 The degree of culpability depends on the 
presence or absence of intention. 

Culpable (k»ipabl>, a. (and sb.). Forms : 
4-5 coTipable, (4 -abile, -aple, cupabil, 4-5 
cowpable), 4-5 culpabil(l, 4-6 conlpable, 4- 
culpable. [ME. coupahle, a. OF. coupahh (cop-, 
coulpable, ctdpable, etc.) guilty:— L. culpdbil-is 
blameworthy, f. culpa fault, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to coupahle in 1 3th c., but was 
frequently written culpable after L. in 14th c., 
coulpable in ifith c.; the latinized form has in 
Eng. been established both in spelling and pronun- 
ciation.] 

1 . Guilty, criminal; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Obs. (or blended with sense 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne r33i 3 yf ]>ou . . Fordost 

P ore mannys sustynaunce ]>at aftyrwarde he maynatlyve 
ou art coupahle. 1377 Langl. F. PL B. xvii. 300 Any 
creature hat is coupable afor a kynges lustice, 1483 Caxton 
Cato Ej b, How be it that they ben gylty and culpable. 1573 
Bp. of Peterboro ia Ellis Qrig. Lett. 11. 196 III. 35 If 
thei be able justelie . . to finde him culpable, x&hx Bramhall 
just Find. it. 22 Meer Schisme .. a culpable rupture or 
breach of the CathoHck communion. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Isaiah Notes (ed, 12) 343 The inflictor of the punishment 
may perhaps be as culpable as the sufferer. 1844TMIRLWALL 
Greece VIII. kiL 131 He was considered at Thebes as 
culpable. 

b. Const, of t in (an offence, sin, wrong, etc,). 

n:x34o Psalter xxAx. 13 pai \^d haf made me 

culpabil of syn. 6x380 Wyclif Wks. (i88a) 312 We ben 
coupable in l>is synnei 2428 Surtees Misc. (1890) 8 He was 


gylty and coulpabyll of all y® trespasse. 1343 BrinkloW 
Compl. iii. (1874) 14 What can the pore wyfe. .do witthall, 
being not culpable in the cryme ? 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinids 
Trav. Ivi. 220 They had found themselves culpable of 
gluttony. 1839 Jamfs Louis JIIF'^ L 222 The greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable, 

't' c. Culpable of { pzmishmetzt, death, jtidgemenf, 
etc.) : deserving, liable to. Also, culpable to be 
etc. (see first quot.) 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 16 Sich is coupable 
ajens God to be jugid to helle. Ibid., pat man, as Crist 
seib, is coupable of h® fior of helle. 6x450 Mircmr Salua- 
cioim 4S70 He i.s of the deth coupable. 1537 N. T. (Gene v.) 
Matt. V. 21 Wliosoeuer killeth, shal be culpable of fodges- 
ment. 16*2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Culpable oi 
iudgement. 162a W. ' Sclater MimsteFs Portion 45 [Whichl 
makes the offender culpable of death. 

2 . Deserving blame or censure, blameworthy. 

[6 1386 Chaucer Melib. 5-75 ]>® .fow® saith fjAt he is 
coupable hat entremettith him or mellhh him with such fong 
as aperteyneh not vnto him.| 26x3 R, C. 'Table A lph. <ed. 35^ 
Culpable, blame-worthy, guiltie. *651 Hobbes Leviath. 
I. viii. 33 What circumstances make an action laudable, or 
culpable. 17^ Belsham Ess. I- i. 7 Hio-se inclinations., 
they know to be highly culpable and unworthy. 1875 J. 
Curtis Hist. Eng. 146 With great and culpable disr^ard 
to the public weal. 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable, rare. 

1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 2 It [a print] may have an 
agreeable effect as a whole, and yet be very culpable in its 
parts. x8‘sx [see CulpablenessJ. 

f B. sb. A guilty person, a culprit, Obs. [.So 
F. coupahle.] 

X480 Robt. Deztyll 720 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 247 Euery 
▼nthryftye culpable. 14S3 Caxton Leg. 411/3 Ha 

punysshed the culpabie.s. i6st tr. De las-Coveras* Hist, 
Don Fenise 209 If he could discover the infamous culpable. 
a: 1734 North Lims (i 8 o 3 ) II. 246 (D.) Those osly who 
were the culpablas. 

Culpableiiess (k2?*lpablnes). In 4 coupabil- 
nesse. [f. prec. -h -ness.] The quality or fact of 
being culpable ; culpability. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 335 Coupabilnesse of synne. 
1648 W. Mountagub Devout Ess. 143 <T.) My culpableness 
in those particulars. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 
79 By any culpableness or unadvisedness of my own car- 
nage. 1831 Ruskin Stones Fen. III. i. § 40. 26 To show 
the culpableness. -of OUT common modes of decoration by 
painted imitation of various woods or marbles. 

CuTpably, adu. [f. as prec. 4- -ly.] In a 
culpable or blameworthy manner ; to a culpable 
degree. 

x6 . . Jer. Taylor (J.\ If we perform this duty pitifully and 
culpably. 179X Boswell Johnson 25 June an. 1763 Culp- 
ably injurious to the merit of that bara. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 567 Culpably wanting in filial piety. 

tCu'lpate, 'o. Ohs. rare-^K [f. L. culpdt-, 
ppl. stem (Aculpdre to blame, f. culpa fault, blame.] 
trans. To blame, find fault with. 

1548 Hall (1809) 422 They did., much more 

culpate and blame his prevy Councellers. 

So t Ctilpa*ti02i, *a blaming, a finding fault* 
(Bailey vol. IL 1727). 

Cu’lpatory, O.- rare. [f. as prec. -f -obt.J 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V, 
Postscript, If adjectives in osus, as famosus, &c. were not 
most commonly used! by Latian autibor.s fo a culpatory seme. 
xSoi W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI L 588 Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes. 

t Culpe, Obs. rare. [a. OF, colper, cauper 
to cut : see Coop Cope tracts. To cut, 
slice. (Cl CuLPON ».) 

c X430 Twck Cookery-bhs. 48 Take gode fat Ele, & culpe 
hym. 

tCxflpou, sb. Obs, Forms: 4-5 oulpoim, 
©ortlpon, 4- cuIiKm, (5 coipoB, 6 ettlpown, -in, 
-yn ; Sc, 6-7 cowpon, conpon, 9 coopin. [a. 
OF. colpon, coulpon, copon, now coupon, cutting, 
cut, slice, piece, portion, f. colper, coper, emper to 
cut. The same word has been adopted from mod. 
Fr. in a special sense as Coupon.] 

A piece cut off, a cutting ; a portion, strip, slice, 
bit, shred. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 679 This Pardoner hadde heer as 
yelow as wex, .But thynne it lay by colpons [w, r. culpounsj 
oon and oon. e 1400 Ywaiue 4- Gaw. 642 Al to peces thai 
hewed thair sheldes. The culpons flegh out in the feld*^ 
6x430 Two Cookery-bks. 89 Take ekis..and chempe hem fo 
faire colpons. 13^ Hall Chron. (1809) 633 Velvet em- 
broudered with sundery knottes and culpyns of golden 
1563 WiN3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. §5 margin, 
that cleik fra ws twa coupounis of our crede, tyme is to 
speik. X390 Bruce Serm. Sacr. B vilj a. Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauiorl in the sacrament, that cowpon 
wald do thee na good. 1825 Jamieson,. Cowpon. .in pt., 
shatters, shivers : pronounced coopins. 

*t* Cu'lposii 'o. Obs. Also 6 co-iilxiBn:, 7 
coupon. [L CuLPON jr 3 .] 

1 . tram. To cut into pieces, cut up, slice. 

14.. Anc. Cookery 467 Take eles culpoude and dene 
wasshen. X513 Bh. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 265 
Termesof a Keruer. -culponthattroute. x^D'BjJinIIorace*s 
Ep. II. i. F viij, He that did crowse and culpon once Hydra 
of hellish spyte. 1606 Birnie Kirk-BuriallO&^S^xt Super- 
stition is lyke some serpents^ that though the^ be couponed 
in many cuttes, yet they can keepe some lyfe in all. 

2 . To ornament or trim with strips or patches of 
a different-coloured material ; sometimes, perhdp^ 
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CUIiPOSE. 


CULTIVATE. 


to border with pieces of alternate coloniing : see 
componni, cmponni. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chrori, III. 820/1 The trappers of the 
coursers were mantell harnesse coulpeiied. Jbid. 858/1 
Achenriere, of cloaih of silver, culponed with cloath of gold, 
of damaske, cantell wise. 

Culpose a. JR Oman Law, [f. L. 

(ulpa ^ault of negligence or lemissaess + -OSE, after 
dolose (L. dold$us),\ Characterized by culpa or 
(criminal) negligence. 

1838 Austin ( 1 879^ II. 1103 Generally an , act of 

forbearance or omission which Is merely culpose <or not 
dolose ’ is not a crime or public delict. X87S Poste Gaius i. 
Coram. fed. 2) 153 Not of dolose or intentional delicts, but 
only of culpose delicts, i. e, committed from negligence. 

Clllprit (kiPiprit). [Known (as a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print shortly after 1700, culprit was not originally 
a word, but a fortuitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fusion being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legal 
records), viz. Anglo-Fr. culpable or L. culpabilis 
* guilty abbreviated cul y and jzJnV or prist -» OF. 

'ready’. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘Not guilty the Clerk of the 
Crown replied with ‘ Culpable : prest d^averrer 
nostre bille\ i. e. ' Guilty \ [and I am] ready to 
aver our indictment * ; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form cuL prist, etc. ; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formula was mistaken for an appellation addressed 
to the accused. (See note at end of this article.!] 

1 . Law. Used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, How 
will you be tried?’ formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown to a prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty 

Its first recorded use is in the Trial of the Earl of Pem- 
broke for murder in 1678 : it does not occur in the Trial of 
the Regicides 1662, nor in the various State Trials of 1663, 
1664, 1669. Its original force was formally to join issue with 
the aefendant’s plea of ‘ Not guilty’, and to demand trial 
and judgement ; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678. 

1678 State Trials {1810) VI. 1320/2 {Earl of Pembroke) 
Clerk of Crown. Are you guilty, or not guilty^ JSarl. Not 
guilty. Cl, of Cn Culprit, how will you be tryed ? Earl. 
By my Peers. CL of Cr. God send you a good deliverance. 

Tryal A. (1684) 6. 1732 Louthian Process 

Scotl. 'm’] \{ the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Culprist*, pi. e.) CulpahUis es, faraius sum verify 
care] How wilt thou be tried? — and the Prisoner must 
answer, — By God and the Country. — Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2 . Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or offence ; the 
accused. 

1700 Dryden Wife of BatEs T, ’2.'] % Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name. 1718 Prior Pref., An 

author is in the condition of a culprit; the public are his 
judges. 183a W, Irving A lhamhra II. 197 ‘Well, culprit *, 
said the governor . .‘What have you to .say for yourself ? ^ 
1841 Macaulay W. Hastings Ess. (1854) 649/2 But neither 
the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 

3 . An offender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 

[A change of sense, app. due to popular etymology, the 

word being referred directly to Ij, culpa fault, offence.] 

1769 yunius Lett, xxii. loo He had not rendered himself 
a culprit, too ignominious to sit in parliament. 1822 Byron 
Wernerm. iv, The fled Hungarian, Who seems the culprit. 
X890 M. Holroyd Dfejn. G.E.Corrie ii. 11 He .. always 
took care, .to send away the offender feeling himself to be 
a culprit not a martyr, 

A aitrib. 

1750 Whitehead Roman Father Epil. (R.), Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace. 

\Note. The legal tradition as to the origin of culprit is 
thus given : 

1717 Blount Die/, (ed. 3), is compounded of 

two words, i. e. Cut and Frit, viz. Cut, which is the Ab- 
breviation of Culpabilis^ and is a Reply of a proper Officer 
in the behalf of the King, affirming the Party to be guilty 
after he hath pleaded Not Guilty, without which the Issue 
is not joined : The other word Prit is derived from the 
French word Prest^ i, e. ready; and ’tisas much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove tne Party guilty. See also X7a9- 
7a Jacob New Law Diet. s. v. 1765-8 Blackstone Comm, 
IV. xxvi, and note thereon by Christian (ed. 1795, p. 340). 
Also X841-5 Stephens Comm.w. xvii. (1883)407. 

This explanation is in accordance with the fact that the 
formulz prest (prisf is of constant occurrence in mediaeval 
procedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
judgement on a point of law, or to trial on an issue of fact : 
see the old Year-books e. g. Year book 35 Edw. I 
(Rolls) 451 ^ PI erle. La pasture de Strepham tut une e nent 
severe ; prest. Passeley, Issi severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, etc. prest. Bereford i}vst\<:t\, 
Vous estes a issue’, etc. The force further appears in 

Year-bk, Michaelmas 12 Edw. Ill, Plea 15 ‘Le defendant 
dit..qe les blecs furent sciez et emportetz]; prest, etc.’, 
where another MS. for * prest, etc.’ reads ‘etdemanda juge- 
ment’. Moreover non cut jprisi actually appears as an 
abbreviated form. In Liber A ssisarttm, 22** 

Edw. 1 ., placitum4i, we find in the report 
1679, p, 94) Bank. II semble que vous luy fistes tresp’. . 
Purquerfespolndfez]. Richm. [for Dig/£ 7 iflfrt«/]Derien culp- 
able, prest daverrer nostre hill”, etc. This, in Brooke’s 
Abridgement fob A ccionsttrle case, Pit's. 

78, is thus cited : ** Vous luy fist tort, .p’ q’ 

rnd*. non cul prist, etc,' J 
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tl Culracll, •reach. (kuJr^x). Sc. Law. Obs. 
Also eolracli, colleraucli, -raytb, -reth, cole- 
raith, culreaucbt. [app. f. Ir, and Gael, cul back 
+ reachd law, statute, ordinance.] A surety given 
to a court from which a cause is removed to an- 
other court, to be escheated if full justice is not 
rendered in the latter court. Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court of a lord 
of regality, 

c X400 Quoniam §4 Demittet ibidem vnum 

culrach scilicet vnum plegium quod plena lex tenebitur parti 
in curia domini sui. 1518 in Balfour Practicks (X754) 407 
(Jam.) Offerand to that effect caution of Collerauch. 1571 
in Pitcairn CW//*. Trials Scot. 1 . 23 Comperit P. L. Knycht, 
Stewart within the said Regalitie, and desyrit the s* Mr. 
Robert to be replegeit from the s‘ Justice Court asduelland 
within the samin boundis; and offerit cautioune of Gol- 
lerayth, as accordis. x6os| Skene Reg. Maj. toy He aught 
to leaue ane borgh, that is called Culreauch, behinde him 
in that Court, out of the quhilk the defender is borrowed. 
1641 Acts Ckas. /, V. 627 (Jam.) To give and find cautioun 
de Coliereth for adminlstratioun of justice, 1700 in R. 
Chambers Doth. Ann. Scotl. anno 1700, Demanding sur- 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
regality, within whose bounds they had lived, and offering 
a culreach or pledge for them, i^x Ibtd. 236 The system 
of culreach or repledgiation is one of great antiquity in 
Scotland, but last heard of in the Highlands. 

t Cu'lrage, culerage. Obs. Forms: 4 cole- 
rage, 5 culra(t)c 3 ie, -rayge, enriage, 6 curaige, 
-agie, (7 Idll-ridge^, 5-7 culrage, 6 7 eulerage. 
[a. OF. culrage, mod F. curage, f. ‘ anus ’ + 
rage rage, rabies, ‘ from his operation and effect 
when it is used in those parts ’ (Gerarde) : cf. the 
Eng. name Aksesmart.] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water-pepper [Polygonum Hydropiper), 
a 13S7 Sirnn. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Persicaria minor, 
colerage. c 1420 Pallad. on H^isb. I. 1016 And curiage, 
and gladiol the longe. CX440 Fromp. Parv. xo8 Culrache, 
smerthole, herbe [H., P. culratche], perskearia. 14 . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wvilcker 602/21 Persicaria, culrage. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. Ixvii. 632 This herbe is called.. in English 
Water pepper. . and of some Curagie. 16x1 Cotgr., L'urage, 
the heai'be Water-pepper, Arse-smart, Kill-ridge, or culerage. 

t Cu'lrouu, culran. Sc, Cbs, Alsoculroin, 
culluruue. [perh. a corruption of Culliok.] A 
base fellow, a rascal : an opprobrious appellation. 

X513 Douglas AEneis vni. Prol. 43 The cadgear. . Calland 
the col^ear ane knaif and culronn full queyr 1540 in Knox 
Hist. Ref, Wk.s. 1846 1 . 75 Be Thomas your brother at com- 
mand, A cullurune kythed throw many a land. ^ a 1568 
Bannatyne Poems, Sons exylit throw Pryd 27 Forhichtines 
the culroin dois misken His awin maister. 

Culsh, var. of Culoh. 

Ctllt (k 27 lt), sb. [ad. L. cultus worship (f. colere 
to attend to, cultivate, respect, etc,), and its F. 
adaptation (1611 Cotgr.). Used in 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then rarely till the middle of 
the 1 9th, when often spelt culte as in French.] 
tl. Worship; reverential homage rendered to 
a divine being or beings. Ohs, (exc. as in sense 2). 

1617 Collins Bp. Ely 11. ix. 371 You tell vs most 
absurdly of a diuine cult, . for so cult you are, or so quilted 
in your tearme.s'. Ibid. ^So You. .referre it to the cult that 
you so foolishly talked of. 1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Retig. 
(1850) ll. 3C) God, abolishing the cult of Gentile idols. 1683 
D. A. A rt Converse ga That Sovereign Cult due to God only. 
2 A particular" form or sysvem of religious wor- 
ship; e.p. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies. 

1679 Penn Addr. Proi. ii. App. 245 Let not every circum- 
stantial difference or Variety of Cult be Nick -named a new 
Religion. x 6 m Shaftesb. Qkarac., In^conc. Viritte i. m. 
§ 2 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Glad- 
stone 11 . 2X1 While .she [Proserpine] has a cult or 

worship on earth, he [Aidoneu.s] apparently has none. 
x8s9 L. Oliphant China 4- Japan 1 . xil 242 I'hey are 
devoted in their attentions to tlie objects of their culie. 
1874 Mahaffv Soc. Life Cr, xi. 350 The cult of Aphrodite. 
3 . iransf. Devotion or homage to a particular 
person or thing, now as paid by a body of 
professed adherents or admirers. 

t7xx Shaftesb. Charar. nr, 1.(17371 1 . 281 Convinc’d of 
the Reality of a better Self, and of the Cult or Homage which 
is due to It. xSap A W. Fonblanque England Dnder 7 
Admin. < 1837) 1 . 238 These cults are generally to be found in 
the same house. 1879 Q. R ev. Apr. 368 The cult of beauty as 
the most vivid image of Truth. 1889 fohn Bull 2 Mar. 
141/2 An evidence of the decay of the Wordsworth cult, 
t Cult, a. Obs. mnee-wd. [ad. 1 ,. cult-us, pa. 
■ppit. n^colLre to cultivate.] Cultivated, cultured. 
X617 [see Cult iA i]. 

Guitar, obs. form of Coulter. 

Culteli, var, of CULCH. 

t Oultel. Obs,’~** [OF. cultel (12th c.) L, 
eulteUus knife, dim. of culler knife, share.] ‘A 
long knife carried by a knight’s attendant, hence 
ctiUdlarius^ (FairholtJ. 

t Cultelere) a* Obs, [a. OF. cultelairey-erei 
ad. med,L (see next).] = next 

1541 R, Copland Guydotis Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 50 
Which and how many be there ©factual cautersL .The first 
IS called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe. 
t Cu'ltellary, Obs. cultellaris 

of or belonging to a knife, f. knife : see 

-ary.] Having the form of a knife. 


[c 1400 Zanfrands Cirurg. 200 pou schalt make bitwixe pe 
fyngr.s cauteriis pat ben ciepid cauterium cultellare. Ibid, 
307 The .V. cauterie is maad in pis maner& is swijje comoun 
& is ciepid cultellare. j 1684 tr. Bonet' s Merc. Cojnpit. xxi, 
388 The exukerated and painful Wen .. he cut .. off wi.h 
a cultellary Cautery. 

t Ciiltellated, a. Ohs. [f. L. culielldt-tts, pa. 
pple. of cultellare to make like a knife, f. culteims 
knife.] Having a sharp edge like a knife. 

1657 Tomlinson Du/. 297 It produces long, .hard 

culteUated leaves. _ 

t Cuitclla’tiosi. Obs. [a, F. cultellation, f. 
L. cultellus knife.] An operation in land-measur- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface : the measuring line is held hori- 
zontally above the surface, and a weighted * arrow’ 
(originally a knife) dropped to slick in the ground 
at a point vertically beneath its extremity. 

3^27-51 in Chambers O'tf/. 

Culter, obs. and dial, form of Coulter. 
CuItiSHl (k2? Itiz’m). [a. Sp. cttUisnio, F, cttl- 
iisnie, t Sp. culio polished, elegant (:— L. cult its 
cultivated) : see -ism. Gongora gave the appella* 
lion estilo culio to his style of writing.] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the i6tli and beginning of 
the 1 7th c. ; also called GSngorism after the poet 
Gongora. So CuTtist, a writer affecting ciiltism. 

1887 Morel-Fatio in Encycl. Brit. XKIL 360 The cultism 
of Gongora, the artifice of which lies solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words, X839 Blackiv. Mag, X LV 1 . 7 1 8 
Francesco de Roxas, a celebrated cultist in .style, xSyo 
Lowell Study Wind, 391 'I'he school of the cubists. 

Cultivable (kt?’llivab’l), a. [f. Y . cultivable 
(i3-i4th c. in Hatzfeld), f. cuUwer to Culti- 
vate : St e -RLE ] Capable of being cultivated. 

1682 Wheler Journ. Greece vi. 437 Cultivable Ground. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 535 A mountainous, broken, 
yet cultivable country. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXV. 425 A fruit exclu.sively cultivable in hot countries. 
1863 Ruskin Munera P. (,1880) 1x2 Faculties, .cultivable . . 
by education. 

Hence CiiTtivabi'lity, cultivable quality. 

1881 Chicago Adz'ance 8 Sept. 568 The wonderful cultiva- 
bility of this pastoral art. 1890 Graphic 11 Oct. 416 This 
has. .diminished the cultivability of the soil. 

t Cu'ltivage. Obs. [a. obs. F. cultivage til- 
lage (Cotgr.), 1. Tillage, husbandry, 

1632 Lithcow Trav. iv. (1682^ 161 Unwilling to be indus- 
trious in Arts, traffick, or cultivage. Ibid, viii. 357 The 
Countrey void of Villages, Rivers, or Cultivage, 

Oultivatable (k^^’ltiv^biabT), a. Also culti- 
vateable. [L (Cultivate -h -able.] «= Cultivable. 
Hence Cultivatability [rare)- 
1847 1 ^ Craig 1853 fml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. i. 42 On 
the cultivatable land the work of drainage is going on. x88o 
I\ W. Burbidge Gardens of Sun vi. 116, 1,738 acres are 
supposed to be cultivatable. x886 Chicago Advance 23 Dec. 
823 The human cultivatibility of the savage Indian. 

Cultivate (kz^-ltiv^ t), v. [f. cultivate, ppl, 
stem ot late (and med.)L. cuUtvare to till, i,m It. 
coltivare, Pr. coltivar, cultivar, F. cuUiver, OF. and 
dial, couiiver !, f. late L. cuitivus {cultiva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. cultus, pa. pple. of 
colei'e to till, cultivate, take care of. For the form 
cf. captivate. In earlier use we had CcLTiVE vJ\ 

IL. lit. 1 . trans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raising of crops ; to till ; 
to improve and render fertile by husbandry. 

1620-55 [see Cultivating vhl. sb.]. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Ctdtivate, to plow or Tl'ill. i68x Otway Soldieds Fort, v. 
i, 'Tis a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. X719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xiii, 
A Country infinitely populous, but miserably cultivated, 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 551 Most of the rivers of 
Bengal . . have their banks cultivated with rice. 1838 Thirl- 
w'ALL Greece II. 321 The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their fields. 187*1 eats Techn. Hist. Comm. 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks, 

b. techn. To break up (ground) with a Culti- 
vator (sense 3). 

1846 yrnl. /?, Agric, Soc. VII, 11. 288 The stubble was 
ploughed, and in the spring of 1842 it was manured and 
grubbed, or ‘ cultivated , and sown with mangold-wurzel, 

2 . To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
so as to promote its growth ; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also iransf. of fish, etc. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, w. 193 Pot-herbs .. cultivated 
with his daily Care, 1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 4 I'he 
Plants that Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there. ^ x86a 
Cornh.Mag. V. 197 All the species of fi.sh usually cultivated 
in the country. 1871 R. W. Dale Commandm. ix. 231 
A rose, however you cultivate it, remains a rose. 

II. Jig, 3 . To improve and develop by educa- 
tion or training (a person, his mind, manners, 
faculties) ; to refine, to culture. 

x68i-6 J. Scott C/in Life (1747) III. 377 To cultivate its 
[a child’s] Manners with good Precept.s and Counsels. X713 
Addison Cato i, To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal art.s. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IL 273» 1 have endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
that [etc.]. 183X Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 348 To learn 
every thing to cultivate the spirit, 

4 . To promote the growth of, devote oneself to 
the advancement or development of (an art, science, 
sentiment, etc.); to foster. 


i 


CUI,TIVATEB. 

s663 Chalca^r. Aiy^ That great, .designe .. of 

cultivating the Sciences, and advancing of usefull know- 
ledge. Uid. 33 Ye that love vertue and cultivate the 
sciences. 1694 tr. Milton's 5 jf«/<?Sept. an. 1632, How 
firmly we are resolv'd to cultivate, .that friendship which is 
between your serenity and this republic. 1747 Butler Serjn, 
Wks. 1874 II. 302 Let us be the more careiul to cultivate 
inward religion. X760 Goldsm, Cit fF. cxvi, 'I’hough it 
cannot plant morals in the human breast, it cultivates them 
when there. 

5. To devote one’s attention to, to prosecute, fol- 
low, practise, cherish (any art, science, sentiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the object of acquiring it, 
or improving oneself in it). 

1749 Fielding To7n y ones ni. ii, [They] cultivate the same 
superstition with the Bannians in India. 1756 C. LtrcAs 
Ess, Waters I. Pref., Let us cultivate our own excellent 
language. 186a Sir B. Brodie Psychol, hiq, 11 . v. 167 'I’he 
higher mathematics are absolutely necessary to those who 
cultivate, .astronomy. 1853 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, 
v. 123 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness, 
b. Phra ses. To culiwate the acqttaintmuei friend- 
ship, or good opinion of re/atiofzs with, 

(These connect 4 and 5. 1 ! 

i 5 ^ Bentley /Vziz/. 276 He had ix entire years to cultivate 1 
a Friendship with Themistocles. 1748 Richardson C/«r/«a 
(iSri) I. ii. 10 He was more solicitous to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers. 1791 Boswell yohtson 
an. 1753, He cultivated his acciuaintance. i3i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit, India II. v, iv. 472 A desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the English. ^ 1888 W. R. Carles Life m Corea i. 7 
Mr. Mayers . . did his utmost . . to cultivate some relations 
with the people and officials. 

C. Hence {ellipt, ) 'To cultivate a person ; to 
bestow attention upon him with a view to intimacy 
or favour ; to court the acquaintance or friend- 
ship of. 

1707 Collier Ref , Ridic, 213 The Great honour him, 
cultivate him, respect him, court him, 1796 Burke Lett, 
Noble Lord Wks. VI IL 64, I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly. 1870 Disraeli Z-£?M/zz>xxxvi. 186, 1 , .felt that 
he was a person I should like to cultivate. 1889 Cornh, 
Mag, Feb., The County iv, I shall cultivate Sir Joseph, 
f d. intr. Const, with. Obs, 

1773 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary {jZZcp I. 169 If my 
father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquaintance he might have 1 

Cultivated (k^-ltmited), ppl, a, [f. prec.] 

1, Of laud : Subjected to cultivation ; tilled. Of 
plants : Produced or improved liy cultivation. 

1797 Bewick, Brit, Birds (1847) h 94 is frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It, Jrnls, 

I, 193 Flowering .shrubs, and all manner of cultivated 
beauty. Mod, The plant was described from a cultivated 
specimen. 

2. fig. Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. : 
Improved by education or training; refined, cul- 
tured. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 81 In the latter and less culti- 
vated ages.^ X781 Gibbon Decl. F. HI. 189 A cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola 

II. xxi, The most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities, 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow I. 24 His culti- 
vated ta.ste.s. 

Cultivating, vhl, sb. [-iNab] The action 
of the verb Cultivate; cultivation. 

1620-53 1 . Jones Stone-Heng{xj2$) 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. i 663 Wilkins Real Char. Ep, to 
Rdr., The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 

Cultivating, ppl a. That culti- 

vates ; engaged in tillage. 

x8o6 SuRR Winter in Lond, ^ed. 3) I. 108 The close-cropt 
grass, .showed the hand of cultivating care. xdB/^Atkenswn 
X2 Jan. 48/2 The condition of the cultivating classes. 1891 
Educat. Rn*. 1 . 140 The in.struction. .is in no wise so broad 
or cultivating ast.he corresponding study beyond the ocean. 

Cultivation (k^liiv^^'Jan'. [a. F. cultivation 
(i6th c. ), n. of action from cultiver : seeCULTiVE v. 
and -ATION.] 

L The tilling of land ; tillage, husbandly. 

1735 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 278 Soil, .capable 
of cultivations and improvements. Hervey Medit, 

(i8i8( 144 By industry and cultivation, this neat spot is an 
image of Eden. 1837 Ruskin Pal. Ecoti. Art ij The cul- 
tivation of a farm. 1869 Dilke Greater Brit. II. 116 The 
amount of land under cultivation. 

f b. Improvement i^of land) ; increase of fertility. 
Obs. rare. 

X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 206 The first shower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land. 

2. The bestowing of labour and care upon 
a plant, so as to develop and improve its quali' 
ties : the raising of (a cropl by tillage. 

1719 De Foe Crtisoe i. vu, I saw .several Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 257^ The seed.s of plants, 
exalted by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties. 1871 R. VV. Dale Commandm. ix. 231 You 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation. Mod, 
Land devoted to the cultivation of wheat. 

b. transf. The production or raising of a ‘crop’ 
of any kind (ns of oysters, microscopic organisms, 
etc.) ; also concr. the product of such cultivation 
(of bacteria, etc.) ; == Culture sb. 3 b, c. Al<o 
attrib. and Comb., as cultivation expenmenf, fluid. 

1884 Klein Alicro-Organisjtis frS86) 139 Twenty days 
cultivation of blood-bacilli at 42*^ to 43° C. does not always 
yield attenuated virus. Ibid. 26 Test-tubes which are to 
receive cultivation-fluids. x886 E, M. Crookshank Bac„ 
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teriology 6 g In a glass beaker.. place the tube containing 
the culixvation. 

2 , fig. The devoting of special attention or study 
to the development of, or to progress in (a branch 
of knowledge, a person's acquaintance, etc.). 

011700 Dryden (J.', a cultivation of learning. 1780 
Harris PkiloL Ew^.Wks. (1841 1 463 The cultivation of every 
liberal accomplishment. 1877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/4 The cultivation of right relations with his fellow men. 

b. The bestowing of special attention upon 
a person for the sake of gaining his favour, rare. 

1793 T. Taylor Sallust xir. 70 [The gods] become angry 
with the guilty, but are rendered propitious by proper 
cultivation. 

4 . The developing, fostering, or improving (of 
the mind, faculties, etc.) by ^ucation and train- ! 
ing ; the condition of being cultivated ; culture, 
refinement. 

^1716 South Serjn. VI. xi- (R.>, Use and cultivation of 
rea.son. 1826 Disraeli^ Viv. Grey 11. i. An enthusiastic 
advocate for the cultivation of the mind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body, x 86 g Lecky 
Eurof. Mor, I. i. 88 Increased cultivation almost always 
produces, .fastidiou-sness. 

Cialtivative tkj7-ltmitiv), a. rare. [f. Cul- 
tivate (^or its med.L. base) + -XVE.] Tending or 
pertaining to cultivation, 

1863 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc. XXIV. i. 242 Manuring and 
other cultivative processes. 

Cultivatcr (kzj-ltn^itei). Also 8 -et. [n. of 
action in L. form f. med.L. cultivdre to Cultivate, 
prob. after F. cultivaieur (15th c. in Hatzfeld).] 

I . One who tills the ground, or cultivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandman, farmer, 
agriculturist. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Refl . , Occas. Medit. iv. iii. 62 The 
Divine Son of the gi eat -/ewp-yo'c {margin That is, Cultivator 
of the Ground], a 1691 Boyle ( J.), Some cultivators of 
dover-grass. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 4^0 An English 
cultivator, at the head of a sheep farm of three or four 
thousand acres. x8x5 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 
589 There are five classes of cultivators in Afghaunistaun. 

2 fig. a. One who cultivates an art, science, etc. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (X737) III. 239 A cultivater or 
supporter of arts or letters. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 
1772. 181 A restorer a-id cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner. 1846 Wright Mss. Mid. Ages I. v. 176 
The great cultivators of science and letters. 

b. One who, or that which, develops or im- 
proves (the mind, etc.) by education and training, 
1868 Mill in Even. Star xo ^vXy, To give people an in- 
terest., in the management of their own affairs was the 
grand cultivator of mankind, 1886 Morley Pop. Culture, 
Crit. Misc.^ Ill, 32 The observant cultivator of his own 
understanding. 

3 . An agricultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds between 
the drills of crops. 

x7Sg tr. DuhameCs H 7tsh. ii. i. (1762) 126 My alleys were 
plowed again with the cultivator. 1849 Meek. Mag. L.* 176 
Dr. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. 1857 R. 
'Tomes Amer. in Japan i. 23 An American ‘cultivator'., 
which simple plough , . drawn by a single horse, accom- 
plished as much as the labour of fifty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 

Cultivatory (k^ ltiv/tbri), a. raj'e, [f. Cul- 
tivate V. (or i.s med.L. base) y -ORY.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to cultivation. 

1834 Blackw. May. LXXVI. 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. x888 Nexv York Dispatch Sept., Here the culti- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins. 

t CuTtive, Obs. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. [a. 
F. cultiver (12-1 3th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. cul- 
tivdre to Cultivate, (In OF. the word had also 
a semi-popular form ccuiiver.')\ trans. == Culti- 
vate. Hence f CuTtiving vbl. sb., cultivation. 

ia83 Caxton Esope 145 The labourer, .made alle his ground 
to be cultyued and ered. *483 — Cato E iij. The cultyuyng 
and eerynge of the erthe. x^^St. Papers Hen. VII l.yiX, 
i8x To cultife the land. 16x4 Raleigh TYwA World i. 27 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. 1633 

J, Hayward tr. BiondVs Ban. Virgin 120 CuUiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odoure. 

t CuTtive, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 'L. cullTvus, 
f. cultus tilled ; cf. OF. teres cultives arable lands 
(1270 in Godef.).] Under tillage, cultivated, 

161X M unday Briefe Chron. 249 To work in those rough 
fields, as yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of Coulter. 

Cllltorist (kt7*lt6rist). [ad. Sp. cultorista, in F. 
ctiltoriste] =Cultist. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang, 144 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and his cuitorists. 

Cultrate lk2?*ltr<?t), a, Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
cultrdfus. f. cutter, cultr- knife, share : see -ate - 2.] 
Formed like a knife or coulter ; having a sharp 
edge like a knife. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der HoevetPs Zool. I. 387 Borer. . 
included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultrate. Ibid. 
II. 378 Bill cultrate. 

Cu’ltrated, a. Nad. Hist. *=prec. 

1797 Bewick Brit, (1805) I. 67 'The bill Is strong. . 

the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrated. 

Cultre, obs. form of Coulter. 
Cult3riform(k»dtrii^Jm),<z. Nat. Hist, [mod.f. 
L. type "^cultriformisy f. cultr- knife : see -form.] 
Shaped like a jknife or coulter. 


CULTBEE. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp- Eniomol, (1828) IV. 162 The saw of 
some saw-flies is cultriform. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 169 
Cultriform lamellse. 

Cultrirostral (ka^ltrirp’straL, <2. Zool. [f.L. 
cultr- kniie, share *f- rostrum beak + -al.] In F* 
cultrirostrell Having a bill shaped like a knife or 
coulter, as certain grallatorial birds (the heron, 
stork, etc.). In mod. Diets. 

CuitrrvorouSjtr. rare. [f. as prec. -i- -VOROUS.] 
Swallowing or pretending to swallow knives, 

1846 Worcester cites Dunglison. 

Cultnxable (k»'ltiurab’l), a. [f. Culture v. 
-b-ABLE.j Capable of culture or cultivation ; cul- 
tivable. (///. and fig.) 

1796 W. Marshall W. England I, 59 The . . more easily 
culturable parts, being converted to the purposes of hus- 
bandry. X883 Spectator 12 May 606/2 The faculty of 
musical apprehension, is, apparently, the most culturable of 
all. 1889 Ibid. 7 Dec., A rich country, .with limitless cul- 
turable or mineral land. 

Cultural (k2?-Uiural), a. [f, L. tillage, 

culture + -AL. So in mod.F.] 

1 . Relating to the culture of plants, or of fish, etc. 

x868 J. Scott (title). The orchardist, or a cultural and 

descriptive catalogue of fmtt trees. 1883 Pall Mall G. 

2 June Supp., Fish Cultural Apparatus in operation. 

z. Relating to culture ot the mind, manners, etc. 

1875 Whitney 307 A mere incident of social 

life and of cultural growth. 1890 Jrtd. Education i Nov. 
631/2 Nobody denies., the cultural value of Greek and 
Roman history. 

Hence Cnltnmlly adv.y in relation to culture. 
1889 Temple Bar Mag. June 87 Each is an advance cul- 
turally and artistically on that below. 

tCu'lturate, v. obs. rare. [f. F. ctiUurer 
Culture v. + -ate 3 .] trans. To bring under cul- 
ture, cultivate. 

163X Capt. Smith A dvf. Planters iv. xo More [land] to spare 
than all the natives of those Countries can use and culturate. 

t Cialtura'tioai. Obs. ra 7 'e. [n. of action f, 
prec. ; see -ATION.] Cultivation, culture. 

1606 Bryskeit Civ. Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the .same. 

Culture (kz7*ltiu.i), sb. [a. F. culture (in OF. 
couture), ad. h. cultura cultivation, tending, in 
Christian authors, worship, f. ppl. stem of colire i 
see Cult.] 

1 1 . Worship ; reverential homage. Obs. rare, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. 

2 . The action or practice of cultivating the soil ; 
tillage, husbandry; «= Cultivation i. 

cx4yo Pallad. on Hush. 1. 21 In places there thou wilt 
have the culture. 1613 R. C. TaFle A Iph. (ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1663-9 Occas, R^. (xSys) 

Such a. .plot of lus Eden, .gratefully crowns his Culture. . 
with chaplets^ of Flowers. 1707 Curios, in Hush. Card. 

3 Man was . . imploy’d in the Culture of the Garden. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. 'ed. 3) 296 The soil is clay, and difficult of 
culture. x866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 1 . ix The same 
kinds of grain, .are sown, .and the same mode of cultme is 
adopted. 

t b. Cultivated condition. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. 12 The erth .. by . . dylygent 
labur. .ys brought to maruelous culture and fertylite, 

+ c. concr. A piece of tilled land ; a cultivated 
field. Obs. 

xS57 Indenture June, [Conveying] a culture of 
land called the fiatte, in Brantingham, Yks. 1560 White- 
HORNE Arte of Warre (1573) 27 b, Euery culture where bee 
Vines and other trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(R.), From their tenements, .proceeds the camvan Through 
lively spreading cultures, pastures green, 

3 . The cultivating or rearing of a plant or crop ; 

= Cultivation 2 . 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva | 402 These . . were slower than the 
ordinary Wheat, .and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance. 1697 Dryden FzVjf. Georg, i. 78 The Culture 
suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. _ 1730 
Johnson Rambler No. 33 F 2 The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) H. 42 [England] is too far 
north for the culture of the vine. 1887 Fall Mall G. x$ 
Oct. 11/2 There are eighty acres devoted to bulb culture. 

b. transf. The rearing or raising of certain 
animals, such as fish, oysters, bees, etc., or of 
natural products such as silk. 

1796 Morse Ajner, Geog. I. 679 The culture of silk. x86a 
Cornh. Mag. V. 201 The dredgers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture. 1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 6/2 
In the interests of bee-culture, and in the search of improved 
races of bees. 

c. The artificial development of microscopic 
: organisms, esp. bacteria, in specially prepared 
I media ; concr. the product of such culture ; a 

growth or crop of artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comb., as cuUzire fluid, -tube, etc. 

1884 Klein Micrch-Organisms (1886) 94 When cultures of 
this bacterium are kept for some time . . their virulence be- 
comes diminished. Ibid. 39 A series of new culture- tubes. 
Ibid., A culture-fluid ..that contains .. various species of 
organisms. 

f d. The training of the human body. Ohs. 
x6a8 Hobbes Thucyd. i. vi, Amongst whom [the Lacedae- 
monians] . . especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most equality with the a>mmons. 
1793 Beddoes Let. Darwin 60 'lo suppose the organization 
of man equally susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of various animals and vegetables. 


CUMTOE. 

4 :. Jig. The cnltreating or developmeEt (of the 
Blind, faculties, manners, etc,) ; improvement or 
refinement by education and training. 

c igio More Pkm Wks. 14 To the culture and profit of 
theyr rayndes. a 1633 Lenna-ed tr. Ckarrm’s Wisd. I1658J 
3:74 Necessapr, for, the ^culture of 'good maoBers. ,16^ 
Hobbes Lemaih. 11. xxxL 189 The education of Children [is 
called] a Culture of their mindes. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 189 p 12 She .. neglected the culture of [her] under- 
iStanding. Macauiay Hist. Eng. IL 55 The precise 
pfint to which intellectual culture can be carried. 181% 
Hale Jew. Temp. xlv. (1877) 155 The Jewish system was 
intended for the culture of the religious life of the Jews. 

5 . ahsal. The training, develoi:)ment, and refine- 
inent of mind, tastes, and manners ; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined; the intellectual 
side of civilization. 

1805 WoRDsw. Pret'udexm. 397 Where grace Of culture 
hath been utterly unknown, i860 Motley 1 . 

ii. 47 His culture was not extcndlve. 1S76 M. Arnold Lit. 
^ Dogma xiii, Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been known and said in the world. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 131 Some fe w of the larger . . 
monasteries . . [were] centres of culture. Mod. A man of 
considerable culture. 

■fo. (witktji ajid |!i/-) A particular form or type of 
intellectual development. 

1867 Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 150 A language 
and culture which was wholly alien to them. 1891 spectator 
37 June, Speaking all languages, knowing all cultures, 
living amongst all races, 

6. The prosecution with special attention or study 
of mg subject or pursuit ; = Cultivatioh 3. {rare. ) 

1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. I, Introd-, An earnest culture 
of the arts of peace. 

Oultlire (k2;-ltiui)^ V. Now somewhat rare. 
Ja. F. mlture'r (15th c.), f. culture', see prec-j 
tram. To subject to culture, to cultivate : a. Ht. 
(the soil, plants.) Now chiefly 
1510 CaxiofPsCkrm. Eng. iv. F v a/i, 2000 plowmen, , for to 
culture the lande. 1335 &EN Decades 29 The Region was 
inhabyted and well cultured. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 

3 They cultured the earth with homes of Goats and Oxen, 
*733 THOMSON Liberty ii. 162 In Countries cultur’d high : 
In ornamented Towns, where Order reigns. 180^ Wiffen 
jdonzoM Hours (iSao) SI The lovely maid. .Culturing roses 
with her spade. 1844 De Quincey Logic Pol. Econ. 142 mie. 
The capital being gone which should have cultured the 
estates. x8ss-6i[see Cultured i}. 
b. Jig. (arts, the mind, persons, etc.) 

1776 S. J. ^TUhTt Pupil Pleas. II. 89 Our minds are not all 
formed or cultured Mike. 1808 J, Barlow Colttfnb. ix. 498 
And if, while all their arts around them shine, They culture 
more the solid thanthefine. 1863 Mary HowittF. BremePs 
Greece I. L 13 A race and a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the noblest sense of the word. 

Culture, obs, form of Codlteu. 

Cultured (kt^dtirnd), jpL a. {f. CubTUEE v. 
and ^A + -iSD.j Cultivated. 

1 . lit. of soil OT plants. (Chiefly poetic.) 

1743-6 Shenstone Elegies xxv, Our cultur’d vMes. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 655 The cultured fields and the 
stately mansions of die Seine. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady 
La G. (1862 i 102 Cultured shrubs and flowers together blent, 

2 , jig. Improved by education and traiiiing; 
characterized by intellectual culture ; refined. 

[1764 Goldsm. Trav. 236 The gentler morals, such as play 
Thro' life’s more cultur’d walks.] 1777 Gamilefg $ Young 
Pollio's cultur'd muse, i860 Tvndall Glac. i.L j A cul- 
tured man of science. 1865 Whittier Snnv-bojmd 521 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
and ways. 

Cultureless, a. rare. [See -less.] Without 
culture, uncultivated {lit. mAfig.). 

1826 Campbell ^Ye field fi(mers \ Earth’s culture- 
less buds, to my heart ye were dear. 1891 E. Peacock N. 
Erendon. 1 . 124 The cultureless multitude. 

Cu'ltxirer, rare. [f. Culture v. + -erI.] 
One who cultures or cultivates. 

1880 OuiDA Moths ix. 117 The culturcrs of human nature 
are less wise, and they .sow poison. 

CuTturism. nonce~wd. [f. Culture sb. + -isu.] 
Systematic devotion to culture. 

1886 D. S. Gregory in Homilet. Ren. Dec. 469 Spencerism 
and general culturism and perfectionism. 

Culturist (lvt 7 *ltiurist). [f. as prec. -f -IST.] 

1 . One professionally engaged in the culture of 
plants, fish, or other natural products. 

1828 'title) Culturist 1846 Cox in fml. R. Agric. Soe, 
VI 1 . 11. 494 Well known to every practical culturist. 1883 
Fisheries ExMb. Catal. (ed, 4) 97 The naturalist and fish 
culturist.- 

2 . An advocate or devotee of culture. 

1870 J. C. Shairp Culture ^ Relig. (1878) 7 The Culturists 
,,by which term I mean not thtxse who e.steem culture, .but 
those, .who recommend it as the one panacea for all the 
ills of humanity. 1889 Harped s Mag, May 936/1 Adventists, 
socialists, spiritualists, culturist-s. 

II Cultus (k2?-ltz?s). [a. L. culhis stem) 

cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f. ppl. stem 
of colere ; see Cult,] 

* 1 * 1 . "Worship; =CultjAi. Obs. 

1640 Canterb. Self Convict 49 To give to it [the altarl i 
any religious worship, any cultus . . any adoration, they do 
detest it, as palpable idolatrie. 

2 . An organized system of religious worship or 
ceremonial ; also transf . ; »cCult sb. 2, 3. 

1838 Emerson Addr. Cambridge^ Mass. WIcs. (Bohn) II. 
194 As the Cultus, or established worship of the civilized 
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world, it has great historical intere.st. 1846 De Quincey 
Christianity as Org. Pol. Movem. Wks. XII. 253 There 
was a cultuSf or ceremonial worship : that constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Pagan, 1865 Pusey 
Tmfih Eng, Ch. 181 That portion of the Roman Church, 
which is most devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. 

Cnltus-COd ( k2>’lt»S]ki?:d), [Chinook culhis * of 
little worth’,G. B. Goode.] A chiroid fish ( OpModon 
elongatus)y an important article of food on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

1884 Rep. U. S. Fishery Cottwdssion 267. 18SS G. B. 
Goode Amer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod is universally 
called * Cod-fish ' where the true cod is unknown. About 
Puget Sound the English call it * I.ing 
Cxilxir, obs. form of Colour. 

-oula, -cultmi, a dim. suffix of all 
three genders, as in fasci-culus little fascis or 
bundle, auri-cula little ear, opus-culum small work. 
For the phonetic representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -r/i?, -cule, see the latter. A 
consideralde number of the Latin words are re- 
tained unchanged in technical or learned use, as 
calculus^ fascictthis, Rammeuhts. Auricula^ esp. 
of those in -culum., as curricuhim, operculum^ 
optisculunt vasculum, viucuium^ etc, 

Culvard: see Culvert a. 

Culver^ (k»'lv3i). Forms: 1-2 culfre, i 
culufre, culefre, culfer,3 cuHfre, cnliire, knliire, 
colfre, 3-4 coluere, 4 eolure, coluyr, 4-6 cul- 
uer(e, eoluer, --ver, 5 colvyr, -uotir, eouluour, 
culuor, -uyr, -uour, -vonr, (col(^l)er, collour), 
4“ culver, [OK. culfre wk. fem. (and laclfer sir. 
fern.), not known in the other Tent. lang.s. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from L. columba ; 
but even if we take culufre as an earlier form (in 
which we are hardly justified), it is not easy to 
connect this phonetically with tlie L. word. The 
thoroughly popular standing of the name is also 
against its adoption from l.atin.] 

1 . A dove, a pigeon ; now the name of the wood- 
pigeon in the south and east of England. 

C825 Vesp.PsalierMv. 7IIV.6] HwelcseleSmefiSrusweswe 
culfran & ic & 5ei*e,stu. a 1000 Caedmon* s Gen. 1465 (Gr.) 

Wms culufre of cofan sended. c 1000 iELFBic Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 131 Columba^ culfer, CI175 Lamb, Horn. 95 On cul- 
fre onlicnesse. .wes godes gast isceawed. «rx2oo Ormin 1254 
Cullfre iiAs milde, meoc, & swet. . & fedekh of^err cullfress 
bridd. 1297 R. Glouc. (17S41 190 Foure wyte colfren. 1398 
T ' scE . ms.K Bank, de P. R. xil vl (Tollem. AIS.), In Egypte 
and in Siria a eoluer is tau3te to here lettres and to be rnes- 
sangeres oute of on prouynce in to ano|>er. Ibid. xn. vii. ( 1495) 
418 Wylde coluoures. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 484 he colleron 
he was wond to kepe and fede. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gem. 
15 Egges of wilde foule and culvers, 1595 Spensicr Sonn. 
lxx.\'ix, The Culuer on the bared bough Sits mourning. 
«i6i7 Hieron IVks . (1620) II. 469 Now, a done, a culuer, 
is a bird that Joues salt exceedingly. 1728-46 Tho^ison 
Spring 452 Whence, home on liquid wing, The sounding 
culver shoot.s. i8y> Tennyson Poe?us 81 The culvers mourn 
All the livelon g day. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. xii. 479 
The lark, the thrush, the cmver too. 

fb. ?A vessel sliaped like a dove. Obs. (Cf. 

Columbine 4). 

1300 Churckw. Acc. St. Dnnsians^ Caaiferb. 27 A culver 
off latyn to her frank-and-cense im 1596 ChureJmi. Acc. 
Kirton-m-Lindsey in Prac. Soc. Aniiq. 14 Apr.{iS64', Payd 
John Leverett for mending the culver. 

e. jig. An appellation of tender aflection. 
a; 1223 Ancr. R. 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure. 
c 1340 [see CuLVER-Hous]. 1382 Wyclif Song Sol. vi. 8 Oon 
is my culuer, ray parfit. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) L xl. 6xb/i She herde cure lorde whiche callyd 
her sayenge ; Come to me my spowse, my culuer or douue. 

2 . Comb., as T cuhver^dme, -dung ; culver- like adj . ; 
f culver-bird, a young pigeon ; culver-headed a. 
{dial.), soft-headed, stupid (Forby) ; f culver- 
hole, a dove-cote, pigeon-hole ; f culverwort = 
Columbine. Also Culver-eoot, -house, -tail, 

1382 WvcLTF Lev. V. 7 Offre he two turture, or two ^culuer 
bryddis. 1367 Dr ant H or ace * s Epist x. D vij. The ^culuer- 
doues of auncient league The trewest twaine that bee. 1381 
Lambarde Biren.vj. iv. ('i6o2'437 If any Tanner, .haue vsed 
any other, then Lime, *Culuerdong, Hendung, cold Water 
. . and Okenbarke. *563-73 Cooper 1 kesaurus, A Iveolvs. a 
*cuiuer hole, or a place made of woode for culuers. 1581 
J. Bell Haddotis Amw. Osor. 130 Angelike chastitie, 
*culverlike simplicitie. 1397 GERARDE/f^r^^App. to Table, 
■’^Culverwort is Columbine. 

f Culver rare - L Used for Culveein (perh. 
by confusion with prec.). 

1805 Scott Last M imir. 1 v. xx, Falcon and quiver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. 

t Cu'lverfoot. Berk Obs. Dove's-foot, a 1 
small species of wild Gemniuin, 

CX450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 612/40 Sparagm, Colverfot. 
c 1430 A Ipkita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140 Pes Columbinus , .. culver- 
fot {printed clauerfot}. 138s Lufi'on Thous, Notable Th. 
IX. § X5 If the Fistula he outward, put into it the juice of 
Culverfoot, for it healeth it 1879 Pickering Chron. Hist. 
Plants 

t Cuiver-liouse. Obs. A pigeon-house, a ' 
dove-cote. Also I 

1340 Ayenh. 142 pet is pet coluerhous hueriniie restep and 
him dej? he coUire cure Ihord. c 14x0 Pallad. on Husb. i. 554 
Under thi colverhous in alle the brede Make mewes tweyne. 
1387 Harmar tr. Besa's Serm. 279 <T.) Yet was this poor 
culverhouse sorer shaken. 1624 Giss. Foot out of Snare xx 
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Who think the time is come, to pull downe our Culver- 
house, our little Church. 1796 W. Marshall PV. England 
Gloss., Culverdioiise, pigeon-house or dove-cot 1887 R. S. 
Ferguson va Arckoecl. yrnl. June 105 An almost forgotten 
dovecot or ‘ culverhouse as such are called in the soutlu 

CulveiriB. (kt^iverio). Also 6 ooulvering, 
culuereue, -rijn, 6-7 culvering, 7 colveriu, 
6-9 culverine. [a. F, couhvHne \c 1400 in Hatz- 
feld) — It. and medX. colubrina, f. F. couleumre, 
It. cohtlrro snake : cf. L, cdubrJnus of the nature 
of a snake. Names of reptiles were frequently 
applied to early cannon.] 

1 . The name of a gun and cannon formerly in 
use : a. orig. A small fire-arm, a kind of hand- 
gun. b. In later times, a large cannon, very long 
in proportion to its bore. 

The length of the ordinary culverin ranged from 10 to 
13 ft., the diameter of its bore from 5 to si inches, and the 
weight of shot from 17 to 20 lbs. Bastard culverin, 

4 in., shot about 7 lbs.; Demi-culverin or culve^dn-moyen, 
bore 4i in., shot about 10 lbs. : see^ Demi-culveein. 

a. [1466 /?«'. Fastotf’s Goods xsxPaston^ Lett. No. 979 
III- 441 In artilleria, videlicet Colubrina-s librillas diversorum 
magnitudinum.] 1489 A//. Trees. Acc. Scotl. 1 . 122 T'o 
Q wariour . . to pass to Stirling, to get Culnerinis to bring to the 
felde. a 1372 Rnox hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 1 . 221 A certane 
French man delivred a coulvering to George Tod, Scotti.sman, 
to be stocked. 1821 Scott Kenihu. xv. He found the gate of 
Say’s Court defended by men with culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold L 11. ii. 491 Armed with . . Culverins — a name 
then applied not, as at a later period, to a species of cannoU; 
but to a rude kind of musket. 1874 Boutell A rms ^ Arm. 
xi. 219, 

b. 131S in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. I. 260’^ Twa 
culuering-myance, gun-stanis, gun-powdir, and certane hac- 
buschis. 1549 Comp/. Scot. vL 41 Gunnaris . . male reddy 
5our cannons, culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis .. cul- 
verenis, and hail .schot. 1622 R. H awkins P’‘oy. S. Sea ix24p 
214 The saker, the demy-colverin, the colverin, and demi- 
cannon (being peeces that reach much further point blanke 
then the cannon', 1687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. ii, O I am 
calm, Sir ; calm as a discliarged culverin. 1730 Carte Hist. 
Eiig. II, 714 Wounded in the ancle by a shot from a cul- 
verine. 1843 H. Ainsworth Tenver of London (1864) 58 He. . 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culverin. 

1619 Fletcher M. Thomas it. ii, Do ;^ou make me carrier Of 
your confound-mee’s, and your culverings [volleys of oaths]? 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as culverin-boi e, -shot, ttc. 

X590 Sir j, Smyth Disc. IVeapons xz The Enemies ..will 

descharge Cannon, Culverin and Saker shot. ^ 1634-3 Brkrf.- 
TON Trav. (1844) 1C5 Six iron demiculverin drakes, four 
whole culverin drake.s, 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 64 They 
lay within Cuivering Shot. 1667 Sir R. Moray in Phil. 
I rans. IL 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin- Bore. 
Clllverineer(k 27 :lverinF>'j). Also-er. [f.prec. 
+ -KEB, “EE.j A soldier armed with a culverin 
(hand-gun) ; a gunner in charge of a culveiin 
(cannon). 

1568 Reg. Seer. Sig. lib. xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy . . pame 
away with pair armour effeirand for coluerinaris on fute. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Cr. ix. 85 The culverineers 
wore a habergeon with .sleeves. 1881 Greener Gtm 37 One 
man (the culveriner) levelled and held the weapon during 
di.scharge. 

Cu'lverkeys. [f. Culvle dove Key.] 

1 . A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of ket s. a. In 17th c. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, etc., the wild 
Hyacinth or Blue-bell, Scilla nutans. 

(Commentators on Dennys and Walton have wrongly 
guessed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orchis mmcula.) 

a. 1613 J. Dennys Seer. Angl. i. in Arb. Gamer I. 157 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkeys. 1653 Walton 
Angler xi. 214, I could.. see here a Boy gathering Lillies 
and Lady-smocks, and there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips. 1873 yrnl. Horticulture x May The 
Culverkey is well known in Somersetshire, and applies to 
the Bluebell {Hyacintkns nou~script7is^. In Oxfordshire 
and Essex the same flower is by .some called Culvers. 

b. The Cowslip. (In some parts said to be the 
Oxlip ; but cowslip and oxlip are confounded 
dialectally.) 

1736 Pegge Kenticisifts, Culverkeys, cowslips. 1873 
yj'n.l. Horticulture x May 350, ■ 2 'I’he term Cub erkeys is in 
general use among all the poorer classes of this neighbour- 
hood [Ashford], and_ is applied to the Cowslip {Primula 
7/t’rfj). -Culverkey wine is a much ad mi red beverage, 1878- 
86 Britten & Holland citing Field 26 June 1876’, Cover- 
keys or Covey-keys, the Oxlip — not the true Primula elatior, 
but the plant known as P. variabilis. Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Culver key, X\\e: cowslip, 

c. In Clare, app. a pale- flowered species of 
Vetch, ? Vicia sepiutn or V. sylvatica. 

183s Clare Rural Muse 68 Here 1 in cutting no-segays 
would delight, The lambtoe tuft, the paler culverkey, 

2 . The seedpods of the ash, ash-keys. dial. 

1790 Grose P ravine. Gloss. i Britt, & Holl.( 1851 G, John- 
ston Flora of BeruK 

Culver’s-pliysic, -root. [f. proper name of 
a Dr. Culver.] A species of Speedwell, Veronica 
virginica, found in the eastern parts of North 
America, Siberia, etc., the root of which is used in 
medicine as an emeto-caihartic. 

1858 Hogg Veget. Kingd. 567 Veronica virgimea is 
a native of the United States, and i.s there called Culver’s 
Physic. 1866 Treas. Bot., Culvers root or CulvePs physic, 
American names for Veronica vif giftica. 
t CU’lvert, a. Obs. Also 4 culvart, -vard ; 
and see Colwaxid. [a. OF. culvert, colvert, late 
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CUMBEB, 


1 . colUherius fellow-freedman, in Middle Ages a 
serf, villain, one wiiose condition was intermediate 
between slavery and freedom, but nearer the former; 
hence, adj. abject, wretched, villainous, vile, in- 
famous, etc.] Infamous, villainous, treacherous. 

a 13525 Ancr. R; 96 No wouhleche uis so culuert ase is o 
pleinte wis, a 1300 Floriz ^ BL ^29 j?e porter is culuert 
and felun. ^ c 1325 Chro-^ Eng. 788 in Ritson Mei. Ecm. IX. 
303 The King hede a stiward. That was fel ant culvard. 
Culvert rA [A recent word of ob- 

scure origin. 

It has been conjectured to be a corruption of F. couloir, in 
Cotgr. conlouSre, ‘ a channel, gutter, or any such hollow, 
along which melted things are to run f. coukr to flow. But 
points of connexion between the Fr. and Eng. words, in form 
and sense, are wanting. On the other hand some tliink 
‘culvert ’ an Eng. dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of canal-making. No connexion with cmwrt has 
been traced.] 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railway embankment, or road ; also 
.applied to an arched or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

Used from C1770 in connexion with canal construction ; 
thence extended to railways, highways, town-drainage, etc. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is .sometimes 
disputed whether a particular structure is a ‘culvert’ or 
a ‘ bridge ’. The essential puri^ose of a bridge, however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river and its channel, 
a chasm, or the like ; that of a culvert to afford a passage 
for a small crossing stream under the embankment of a rail- 
way or highway, or beneath a road where tire configuration 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the term 
‘ culvert ’ is often limited to a barrel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as culvert-bricks. See Notes * Queries, 
8th Ser. Ill, 248, 377. 

z’]l%Chrou. in Ann. Reg. 97, 40 locks, z 14 cart-hridges, 9 foot- 
bridges, and 120 culverts or aqueducts, including those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and Trent. 1783 Dudley 
Birm. Canal Act (25 Geo. Ill, c. 87 §6), The sa’.d Company 
. .shall, .make and support good and sufficient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same [streams], .in the several and 
respective courses in which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Deriiend Bridge Act (28 Geo. Ill, c. 70 § 7', To cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of si.x feet at the least. 
1801 Croydon Canal Act (41 Geo III, c. 127 S 95). 1804 
Rees C><r/. s.v. Canal, The construction of culverts or drains 
under a canal, for conveying away water from the upper to 
the lower side of a canal. 1837 Whishaw Anal, Railways 
271 Culvert, a iai-ge drain either of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing broolcs and streams under the embank- 
ments. 3840 — Railways Gt. Brit. 426 The largest culvert 
carries the Claxton brook under the embankment, 
b. Applied to an iindergronnd channel in which 
electric cables or mains are laid; also called a 
cmduU. 

1889 Daily News x2 Oct. 6T Mr. Crompton’s culverts are 
. .narrow and shallow tunnels^ lined with brick work. The 
St. James’s Company’s cast-iron troughs may be fairly 
described as portable culverts. Jfhey . .are an impregnable 
protection for the copper cables inside them. 1893 Electr*. 
Engineer xz May vii, Systems of copper strip laid in culverts. 

Hence OuTvert z/., to provide or lay with cul- 
verts. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/r The culverting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting] has been an exceptionally difficult 
operation. *8^ Boldrewood Colonial Reformer 1. 121 The 
streets were aligned, metalled, and culverted. 
Ctl.*lV6rtage. Feudal Law. [a, OF. culvert^ 
age, f. culvert (see Culvert a.) + -age. Cf. med. 
JU mlvertagium in Du Cange.] The posiiion of 
a culvert, villainage ; forfeiture and degradation to 
the position of a villain or serf. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng.i 1626)116 King John, .sum- 
wnoning likewise all Earles, Barons, .to defend him. .vnder 
paine m Culuertage, and perpetuall seruitude. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 753 The Reproach of Culvert age .. seems to 
have been . . not only a Penalty, but also a Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 519 The king of France, .summoned all his vassals, under 
the penalty of felony, and the opprobrious name of Culvert- 
age.. to attend in this expedition. 1823-6 Li.ngard Hist. 
Eng. (ed. 4) III. 31 not£,Cvilvertz.gz.. .The culpiit was liable 
by law to the forfeiture of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude. 

t CuTveir-tail. Carpentry. Ohs, = Dovetail, 

x6i6 Bui-lokar, Cnluertaile, a strong kind of building by 
fastening boards or tymber with artifxciali joynts so firmely 
togither that they cannot fall asunder. 1639 Horn & 
Robotham Gate Lang. Uni, xlviii. § 530 The Joyner . . 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. 1703 T. N. City ^ 
C. Purchaser 125. 1806 Gregory Diet. Arts ^ Sc. I. 469. 

Hence CuTveTtail v . ; CuTvertailed ppL a . ; 
OuTvsrtailii^ vbl, sb, 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. ii. 7 Culuertailed. .as 
the Carling ends are fixed in the beanies. 1727 Bailey 
, vol. II, Culver-tailing. 1775 Ash, Cjibvertail, to fasten 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in the form of 
adove’s.tail. 

t CuTve 3 ?ts 3 lip. Ohs. rare ~ [f. Culvert a, 

+ -SIH1P.] Villainy, treachery, perfidy. 
a i2z$ A ncr. R, 204 Ure Louerd . . brouhte so to grunde 
his kointe kuluertschipe & his prude strencoe. 

Culverwort, columbine : see Culver ^ 2. 
CuTye, cnl^d]* Fc. ? Ohs. Also 6 cuibe* 
[app. the same as Cully v.'^, and like it related, to 
Cull v.^ ; but the form seems to represent F. 
cueilliri cf. Sc. assal^e, assaihe, F, assaillirl\ 
To cherish, coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery, 

• *5x3 Douglas AEneis 1. x. 27 Now him withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuibeis him with slekit wordis sle. Ibid. 


viii. X. 86 Scho [the she-wolf] . , can thaim cul5e haith. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc, Poems, dnvect. agst. Fortune, 
Sho caiisles culBies, and but fait defames. 1862 Hislop 
Prm. Scot. i6o Ower narrow counting culyes no kindness. 

Hence f CuTyonr. 

1510 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. I. *66 Item, gif hair 
b^ny Cubouris, nycht-walkari.s, or Someris? 

Culyon, cmyur, ohs. ff, Ccllion, Culler. 
Gulys, obs. form of Cullis. 

II Cum (k»m). Latin preposition, meaning ‘ with, 
together with \ used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or benefices, as Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Staw-cum-Quy, where it originated in Latin 
documents. Also in several much-used Latin 
phrases, as cum grano salts (or famEiarly mm 
grand), lit. * with a grain of salt,’ i.e. with some 
caution or reserve; cum privilegio {ad imprimen- 
dum solum) with prhilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
these, e. g. mm dividend (mm div.) relat ing to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

Hay any Work 42 Many bookes . . had cum priui- 
legio, and yet were neuer authorized. 1653 Baxter Ckr. 
Concord 64, I know this speech must be understood cum 
grano sails. 1871 J, C. Young Mem. C. M. Young I. iv. 
125 (Stanford) He greatly preferred coffee cum chicory to 
coffee imre and simply. 1877 R. Gu'fen Stock Exch. 
Securities 59 The price quickly rising from 125 cum div. 
early in July, to 136 ex div. in September. Mod. Ail he 
says must be received cum grano. 

Gum, obs. form of Come v., pa. pple., sh.^ 
Cumarin, var. of Coumarin. 

Climate (ki/ 7 -m/t). Ckem. [f. CuM-ic -f -ate 4.] 
A salt of cumic acid. 

1873 Watts Fowfied Ckem. 791. 

1 " Cuma*tic, -ical, a. Obs. [f. Gr, icv/taT- 
wave, Q.it&TlL.cumdtiiis sea-coloured, blue.] 

1622 Peacham CotnpL Gent. (1661) 155 Cumatical colour, 
/. e. blew. 1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet, r, Cumadicall-colour. 
Ibid. II, Blew Colour, Cmnaticke. 1775 Ash, Cumatical. 

Cumbecephalie, bad form ot Cymbocephalic. 

1866 Laing Sc Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 128 The long- 
headed, or * cumbecephalic ' inhabitants of Scotland. 
Cumbent (k2?*mb&t), a. [ad. L. -mmbent-em, 
pr. pple. of -cumhere to lie down, used only in 
comp., accuinbere, tecumbere, etc.] Lying down, 
in a reclining position : esp. of figures in statuary. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov., Cumlwint figures of marble. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 129 It represents. .St. Joseph 
in a cumbent posture. 1757 Dyer Fkece 1. 84 Too cold the 
graasy mantle. .For cumbent sheep. 1849 Rock Ck. Fathers 
II. 162 note, Th^ very imeresting cumbent figure found, .in 
Rcchester Cathedral. 

Cumber (ksp-mbai), s3. Forms : 4 ktimbr©, 
5 komber, cumbyre, 6 combre, 6-7 comber. 
Sc. cummer, (-ar, -yr), 6- cumber. [Dsed early 
in 14th c. in sense i; but not common till i6th, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt cummer. The date, form, and sense, are all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
Cumber v., or a idiortened form of Encumber sb. 
But sense 2 strikingly coincides with Ger. bummer, 
MHG. (from c 1200) kumber, MLG. kummer, Du. 
kommer. 

OF. had only combre fern, in the sense ‘heap of felled 
trees, stones, or the hke’ (Godef.), corresponding to raed.L. 
combra ‘ a mound or mole in a river for the sake of catching 
fish ’ (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian L. cumbrus, pi. 
cvmhri, combri * barriers of felled trees ’ (Du C.X whence 
med.L. incumbrdre, F. encofnbrer, to Encumber. Cf. also 
Pg, combro * sxhc&p of earth *. In theMeroving. L. cumbrus, 
Diez (s.v. Colmo .saw a barbaric form, through *cuMblm:, 
of L, cumulus heap : so also Littr6, ^heler,^ Bra«;he£, s.v. 
Encombre. But the question of the actual origin oicumbnts, 
audits relation to the Ger. kummer a.xi6. its family, Ls a diffi- 
cult one, which has hem much investigated and discussed : 
see Grimm, Kluge, Franck, Doornkaat-Koolmann.J 
'tl. The condition of being cambered; over- 
throw, destraction, rout 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sytme 12516 Alle h® folk wyj? 
oute numbre, All bro^t y hem to kumbre.^ a 1400 — Ckron. 
(Rolls; 15474 (Petyt MS.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. 
f 2 . IToable, distress, embarrassment, inconveni- 
ence. Obs. ox arch. 

1500-20 Dunbar Devorit •mih Dreme i, Sic hun^'er, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber, Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene, 1536 Bellendek Cron, Scot.ifkes) II, 312 Solici- 
tude or grit cummer, 1547 Covrrdale Old Faith iii. C j a, 
Vpon the woman he lay^ •combre sorow and payne. 1552 
Lyndesay Mottarclee 5143 Thay depart frome caix and 
cummer, Frome trubyli, trauell, ^rt, and stryfe. 1560 in 
E. Lodge lUustr. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1 . 337 Not. . wt»»out 
great combre and travayle, x6& N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 
IV. 280 What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
ains? 1719 D’Urfey PUls V. 147 Yet Ise possess more 
appinesB, And be had more of Cumber. 1876 Morris Sigurd 
II. 1.29 Till a man from their seed be aiiscn to deal with the 
cumber and wrong. 

t b. Sometimes attributed to the agent : The 
action of troubling or embanassing. Obs. 

1563 Randolph in Robertson Hist. Scot. (1759) II. App, 15 
That we may be void of their Comber. 1603 Philotus cxxxii, 
Giod,,Conserue me fra thy cummea*. ax6st Calderwooo 
Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 523 Let these childer want the heads, 
which sail, .make you quite cd their cummer, {guia mortui 
non. mordent). 1^28 Scott F. M. Perth xvi. So the Fair 
City is quit of him and his cumber, , 


3 . That which cumbers, incommodes, or Maders, 
by its weight, nnwieidiness, or obstructive natare ; 
a hindrance, obstruction, encumbrance, burden, 
(lit. and Jig.) Often contrasted with a help *. 

r x42S‘'WYNTOCTN Cron. v. xii. 1128 Hys Fadrys Landis of 
Herytage Fell til hym . . All swylk Cumbyre he forsuke, 
And til haly lyf hym tuke. 1594 Carew Tasso (18B1) 119 
Their horse and Camels beany burdened, Amidst the way 
a grieuous cumber meet *613: Cotgr. s.v. Manteau, A cloke 
is but a comber in faire weather, a 1639 W. Wmateley Pro- 
totypes u.xxvi. {1640} 61 Jacob liehaved not himselfe so as to 
be a cumber and burden to the family, but was helpfull to it. 
2644 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1* 61 The ■ stools and otlier -cumber 
are removed when the assembly rises. 1756 J. Wqolman 
fmtl. iii. (1840)31 To live more free from outward caimbers. 
1892 Comh. Alag. Apr. 428 [He] led us outside, up over 
a cumber of limestone rocks. 

t b. That which causes trouble or inconvenience; 
a trouble. Obs. 

XjgBg Nashe Anat. Absurd. 40 So 'delighted to -hearc 
themselues, that they are a cumber to the cares of all other. 
1664 Evelyn Syhm 11776) 411 What is reputed a curse and 
a cumber in. some pl^es is esteemed the ornament and 
blessing of another. 

4 . The action or quality of encumbering, or fact 
of being encumbered ; hindrance, embarrassment, 
obstruction, encumbrance ; cumbrousness. 

a 1618 Raleigh ( J. The greatest ships, .are of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumber.^ 16^ Evelyn Ajrfoa, Where 
some - .[trees] were planted single in the Park without cum- 
ber, th^ spread above fourscore foot. 1786 Phil. Trans. 
LXIXVL 24 We shall, .get rid of Ifths of the. .weight ; and 
consequently of much cumber, unhandiness, and derange- 
ment. 3851 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1881) L Pref. 6 Of other 
prefatory matter, .tlie reader shall be spared the cumber. 

i‘ 5 . Occupation with business to an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree ; pressure of business ; (with 
pi.) affairs that occupy and trouble one. Obs. or 
arch. 

[1653 A. Wilson fas. /, 278 Free and at case from comber 
and noise of Business.] 1669 Penn N'o Cross xiii. § 7 As if 
Cumber, not Retirement ; and Gain, not Content, were the 
Duty and Comfort of a Christian. 1688 SANnitANDS Salut. 
Endeared Love 29 Taken up with the choaking Cares and 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 J- Sterling in 
Mag. XXXIX. 378 A trader .hoarding bullion in his trunk 
Will make small ^ofit, though he ’scape from camber. 

Cumber (k2?-mb9i), v. Forms : 3-- emntoer; 
also 3-7 comber, 4-5 combur, comer, 4-6 
combre, cumbre. Sc. cummer, 3 combir, cum- 
bir, cumbyre, cummer e, comyr, Sc. ouinmyr 
(^pa. t. cumryt). {Cumber vb. is known from 
€ 1 300. Its early derivatives cumherment, cum- 
brance, cumbrous (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
it a French derivation : cf. the parallel series under 
Encumber, and its weakened form Accumbee, also 
OF.encomb?‘er,-ment, enconibrancc,encotn^ro 5 , -eus. 

Except in one doubtful instance, Godefroy cites OF. com- 
brer only in the sense of covrer ‘ to lay bold of, seize, take 
which not account for the ME. uses of cumber. He 
has no examples of combrance, combrement, and only one 
(i6thc.) example of comhreux. Hence it would be more 
satisfactory to regard the English words as aphcstic ifbnns of 
the encumber, acmnber types, but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etymological history being^ unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the precise meaning in many eases, 
is doubtful.] 

•hi. tram. To overwhelm, overthrow, jout^^ de- 
stroy. Obs. 

3303 R. Brunne Handl. SynnejelSs Seuene maner synnes 
. . J>e whych cumbren men on many folde. c 3330 — Ckron. 
(Rolls) 12356 Arthur bar on hym wyj? his launce To^ com- 
bren hym, als of chaunce. — Ibid. 15474 Cadwan seide he 
wolde passe Humber, Elfrik to struye & to comber. 

E. E. AllitP. B. 903 Cayre tid of [ns kytbe er combred^m 
worthe, 3375 Barbour Bruce vi. 429 [Douglas] cummerit 
thaim sua, That weill nane eschapit. a 3400-50 A lexander 
3471 Alexander is at hand, and will vs all cumbre; *5.. 
Lord 0/ Leame ^x6m Furniv, Percy Folio I. 197 They., 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & biimte him eke vpoa 
a hyll; I-wis thd did him curstlye cumber, 

t b, pass. To be overwhelmed and held fast, ss 
in a slough. Obs. (Cf. Chaucer C. T. ProL 50S 
‘ acombred \v. r. encombred] in the myre 

axyxiCursor M, 26514 (Cott,)ifj70u comberdbeinsin. X36a 
Langl. P. PL A. 1. 170 peibeobcumbred in care and cunnen 
not out-crepe. C1440 York Myst. xxvi. 17 1 pou arte com- 
bered in curstnesse. 3460 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 
84 per was she combred yn a carefulle case, 

T c. intr. (for re^.) in same sense. Obs. 

? a 3400 Chester PI. j. 219, I comber, I canker, I kindle in 
care, I shake in sorrow. 

f 2 . To harass, distress, trouble. Obs. (exc. with 
mixture of sense 4 : to incommode, bother). 

a 3300 Cursor M. 8018 (Cott.) Es nathing |?at mai him 
cumwr. CX440 York Myst. xxxiv. 21 1 Ther quenes vs 
comeres with clakke. 1535 Coverdale 3 Kings xxi. 5 
What is y* matter, that thy sprete i.s so combred? xpxx 
Bible Luke x. 40 Martha was cumbred about much seniing. 
3666 Colons in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 1184X) II. 462 To 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own, 1820 
Scott Abbot xv, I cumber you nolonger with my pr«ence. 
3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvfi, I disgrace nobody and 
cumber nobody. 

ii b. To confound or trouble the mind or senses { 
to perplex, puzzle. Obs. 

C 1350 JYill. Paleme 4047 pe king in bat carful bou3t was 
cumbred ful long. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xvii. 
(Tollem, MS.^J Yf J>c pHge is 'sen meuep to swyftely pe 
S3i?te is combnd. 3535 Coverdale Acts x.!.? Wh;;^e Peter 
was combred in him selfc what maner of vision tins shulde 
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CTTMBERED. 

be. s6s<S R. C. Times’" Whistle vu 2871 To bring 't about 
it my conceit doth cumber. 

3. To hamper, embarrass, hinder, get or be in 
the way of (persons, their movements, etc.). 

1375 BauRBOUr VI. 141 Bot his hors, that wes born 

doune, Cummerit thaim the vpgang to ta. CJ470 HiiNRY 
Wallace i. 229 The press was thik, and cummerit thaim full 
fast. 1529 RASTEhL Pastjf/aef // is t. Brit. (1811) 249 Every 
Frencheman combryd other. 1653 Holcroft Procophts rr. 
SSTheir arming, .combers their foot, then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 1681 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 344 To co7nber^ ox incomber and entangle one. 1878 
Browning La. Saisias 4 Body shall cumber Soul-flight no 
more. 

4. To occupy obstructively, or inconveniently; 
to block up or fill with what hinders freedom of 
motion or action ; to burden, load. 

c 1394 P. PL CredejSs Comeren her stomalces wi)> curious 
drynkes. CX430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1332 Thou combrest 
the hous here. 1534 Tindale Luke xxiu 7 Cut it doune: 
why combreth it the grounde? 1624 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia iv, 128 Our ship, .being so cumbred with the Pas- 
sengers prouisions. 1707 Funnell. Voy. U729) 22 The 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his .ship. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. V. 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers. 1883 Tvnes LXX.1X. iS3/iThie unwieldy mass 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner’s shelves. 

5. (of prec. senses). 

«:i4oo Destr. Tfvy To be cumbrid with couetous. 
1493 Pesiyvall(W. de W. 1515) 116 b, The people were so 
combred with the synne of mawmetry. 1377 Test, 12 
Patriarchs ('1604V loi When the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departeth from it. xsBi J. Rexx. H addon' s 
Ans7V. Osor, 487 How can any such thought comber your 
braines, as to beleve you shalbe able . . so to bewitch the 
Queenes highnesse ? 1383 Abp. Sandys Serfn. (1841)142 
Much authority is cumbered with many cares. 1676 Ray 
Corr. (:i;848) 123 Which I thought not fit to cumber the 
book with. 2813 Scott n. x, Cares, that cumber 

royal .sway. x8i54 Bowen Lo^ic v. 133 [It] would, .cumber 
and lengthen the sentence unnecessarily. 

f benumb, stiffen with, cold, etc. Obs.. Cf. 

CCIMBLI V. 

f 1325 Metr. Horn, 129 Hissergant that cumbered was Wit 
parlesi. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R . Iii. xxi. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked for grete 
colde. 1483 [see Cumbered i], 1823-79 Jamieson, Cumber, 
adj., benumbed. In this sense the hands are said to be 
cumber’d, West Loth. 

1 7. pa. ppk. Of a hawk : Constipated. Obs. ( 
Enoumbbe 7 .) 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans Ciyht A medeclne for an hauke 
combred in the bowillis. 

8 . Comb,, as f cumber-field, a name for the 
Common Knotgrass {Polygonum aviculare), a 
troublesome weed in cornfields (in Bulleyn Book 
of Simples ( 1562 ) If, 52 ); f cumber-liouse, one 
that cumbers or inconveniently occupies a house. 
Also CUMBER-OEOUND, -WOELD. 

1340 Elyot Image Gem. (1336) 04 b, Semblablie shall I be 
tinto hit an unpleasaunte cumbrehouse. 

Cumberance, -axmee, var. Cumbeance. 
Cumberband, -bund, var. Cummeebund. 
Cumbered (k^’mbard), ///. [f. Cumber z'.] 

fl. a. Cf. Cumber v.ib. b. Benumbed; cf. 
Cumber v. 6. 

<rz43o Chev. Assigne *A kowarde of kynde*, quod she 
*& combred wrecchel' c 1430 Virg. (1867) 53 

A combrid wretche in cowardise. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
266 Combred cowardes I you calle. 1483 Cath.Angl, 86 
Cumbyrd{k.Cummerd^\yh\C\\i.vasyA. 

2. Encumbered; hindered, hampered, occupied 
obstructively, etc. ; see the verb. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. l viii, to Whiles he strove his 
combred clubbe to qmght Out of the earth. 1623 Cockeram, 
Cumbred, let, Kindred. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 150 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair time. 'Tis hard keeping our 
Hearts and Spirits in any good Order, when we are in 
a cumbred Condition. 1848 M. Arnold Poems, 

On the cumber’d plain. 

Ciimberer (k» mb9r3i\ [f. Cumber v. + -erI.] 
One who or that which cumbers : see the verb. 

c 1450 Guy Warm. ( C. ) 2152 The rycbe emperowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of thys comberere, <1x572 Ksox Hist. Ref. 
Wks . 1846 1. 73 Cumerars and quellars of Christes Kirk. 
1746 Harvey Fltmer Gardent {iZx%^ 97 Not one species 
among all this variety of herbs is a cumberer of the ground. 
1831 ^coTt Cast. Dang, i, Grey rocks, huge cumberers of 
the soil. 

Cu’mber-gptrotLiid. [Cumber 8.] A thing 
or (esp.) person that uselessly cumbers the ground ; 
a useless or unprofitable occupant of a position, 
(See Luke xiii. 7 .) 

x6S7 M. Lawrence Use ^ Practice of Faith . Meer 
cumber-grounds. 1720 Thoresby Diary II. 304 An useless 
unprofitable cumber-ground. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 82 Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort 

Ou'mbering, vbl. sb. [f. Cumber v. + -xm L] 
The action of the verb Cumber ; f trouble, distress 
(obs.) ; hindrance, encumbrance, embarrassment. 

*3®3 K Brunne Handl. Symte 2x95 Hyt may be brjmge 
to more cumbryng. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ciii. [civ.J 21 
Merk kumbryng of hert 

Cu*m1}exizig‘f ppi a. [-ing 2 .] That cumbers. 
i68aXREECH tr. Lucretius (1683) 182 They forc’t the 
cumbring Wood to narrow bounds. 1839 Mrs^ Hemans 
Poemsypur Daily PatRs, Kxidiye&ixAx our burdened spirits 
down with the cumbering dust of the earth. 
Ou'mberless, [f. Cumber sb. + -less.] 
Without cumber or encumbrance ; unencumbered. 


xS8x Marbeck Bk. of Notes tA That he might be the more 
readie and comberlesse to preach the Gospeli. 1644 Quarles 
Barnabas <$■ B. 69 May sit and suck the .sweetness of their 
cumberless estates. 1807 Hogg Sky Lark, Bird of the 
wilderness, Blithesome and cumberless. 

Cu’BiberiiGLeiit. Now rare or Obs, [f. Cumber 

57. -h -MBJST.J 

1. fa. Trouble, distress (pbsi) ; f b. Perplexity, 
confusion {obs.); C. Hindrance, embarrassment, 
entanglement. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 472 Of powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
ment. 1426 Audelay Poems 21 Castis awai covetyse that 
is cause of cumberment. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 56 Kepe 
he him from }>e deuelis conibirment. 1597 S. Daniel Civ. 
Wars VI. viii, As they stand in desperat comberment En- 
virond round with horror, blood, and shame. 1399 — 
Musophilus Wks. (1717) 391 Craft (wrapt still in many 
Comberments) With all her Cunning thrives not. 

2. That which cumbers; an encumbrance. 

X840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIIL 492 ‘Will you not take off your 
coat V this elegant cumberment of the body. 

Cumbersome (ka? mbaisom), a. [f. Cumber 

V. + -SOME.] 

fl. Of places or ways : Obstructing and im- 
peding motion or progress ; full of obstruction ; 
troublesome to pass or get through. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xnu 351 Bannokburne, that sa cum- 
myrsura was Of slyk, and depnes for till pas. X55S Fardle 
Facions ii. x\. 246 Pioners .. to make the waye, wher the 
place is combresome. 1363 Golding (1565' 120 The 

Britons call it a Towne, when thei have fortined a comber- 
some wood wdth a dich, and a rampyre. 1681 Cotton 
Wonders of Peake 5$ Though the way be cumbersom, and 
rough. 

f 2. Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience ; 
full of trouble ; troublesome ; wearisome, oppres- 
sive, Obs. exc. dial. 

153s Stewart Scot. III. 105 Thair names.. So 

cummersum tha ar to put in verss. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
{1878) 19 A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod. 
1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 111. x. in Cumbersome 
days . . slow, dull and heavy times. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
99 A Portch proves often cumbersome, being the receptacle of 
foul creatures. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaks xii. 167 ‘It would 
be .sort o cumbersome to tell her.' 1862 Hislop Prov, 
Scot. 38 Better unkind than ower cumbersome. 

3. Of material objects ; Troublesome from bulk 
or heaviness ; unwieldy, clumsy. 

X594 Blundevil Exerc. vi. Pref. (ed. 7) 596 The Globe is 
combersome and not portable. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farms 390 This tree . . is not so combersome as to 
keepe away the Sunne and the wind. 1671 Milton 
P. R in. 400 That cumbersome Luggage of war. 1716 
Addison Dtmmmer n. i, Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloak. 1849 E, E. Napier Excurs S. Africa II. 2 
At last . . the cumberaome waggons gradually got under 
weigh. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i, xv, The cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

fg. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 17 A vast heai) of 
humane Inventions, useless and cumbersome Ceremonies. 
1768 Beattie AfiVw/rMi.lix, With cumbersome, tho' pompous 
show, 1870 Lubbock; prig. Cwiliz. ii. (1875) 43 Very cum- 
bersome mode of assisting the memory. 

Hence Cu’mbersomely adv., Cii’ml>ersome- 
ness. 

XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 16 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men. 1611 Cotgr., 
Molestiment, troublesomely, offen.siveiy, combersomely. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst. i. iii. Digr. § 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
moliminously. 1783 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 430 The 
cumbersomene.ss of its weight appeared . . objectionable. 
xSSo Scribn. Mag. Feb. 504 The log fence . . belonged to 
the same period of plentifulness, even cutnbersomeness, of 
timber. 

t Cu*mTber-world. Obs. [Cumber v. 8.] A 
person or thing that uselessly encumbers the 
world- 

iT X374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 279, I combre world, that 
may of no thynge serue. <2x420 Hocclevf, De Reg. Princ. 
2091 That combre worlde that my maister slow. 1393 
Drayton Eclogues ii. 25 A cumber-World, yet in the World 
am left, 

t Cn’mble, sb. Obs. [ad. F. eomble L. cu- 
mul-um heap, heap over and above a measure, 
summit, apex, crown, etc,] 

1. Heap, accumulation, rare. 

1694 Burthocge Reason 2,^6 That cumble of Accidents, 
External, Internal. 

2. Highest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) 

1640 Howell Dodoneds Grove 42 For a cumble of all 
felicity. «:x645 — Lett. m. xxxi, In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1630 Cotgrave's Fr. Eng. Did. Ep. Ded., This word 
Souverain. .hath rais'd it self to that cumble of greatnes 
that it is now applied only to the King. 

t CTl’mble, 2'. Obs. exc. dial. Also eomble, 
and in pa. pple. comelid. [a. Fr. comble-r to load 
cumuldre: see Acumble. Cf. Cumber in 
same sense.] trans. To oppress, deprive of power ; 
esp. to stiffen or benumb with cold. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. XXXV. 3 Coumforte 50 comelid [v.rr. 
clumsid, cumblid] hondtslmanusdissolutas}. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 88 Comelyd, for colde, evtraius. a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, oppressed, cramped, stiffened with 

cold, Cumbly-cold, cfdj. stiffj and benumbed with cold. 
Intensely cold, if applied to weather. 

b. intr. To be or become benumbed. 

^ r xa8o Old Age vsx E. E. P. (1862 ) 149 , 1 snurpe, i snobbe, 
i sneipe on snovte, proj kund i eomble an kelde. 


Hence €u'mMed///. a., Oxt-mMedness. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Gomelydnesse, eviracio. 

l|€limblj, cumly Forms: 7 

oombly, carulee, 8 eomley, kummul, cumly, 
9 camly , cumbly, kiimlee. [Hind, kamlt Skr. 
kambala.l A blanket, a coarse woollen cloth. 

1673 Fryer Acc. E. India «§• P. 54 (Y.) The Natives., 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair-Cloth. 1696 
Ovington Voy. Surati 455 (Y.) Camlees, which are a sort 
of Hair Coat made in Persia. 1781 Pinson Expenses 0} 
Hon. y. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1849) III. lY.j One 
eomley as a covering. 1798 G. Forster Trav.Y, 194 (Y.) 
A large black Kummul, or blanket. 1842 Bischoff 
Manuf. II. 319 The common sheep of the plains of India, 
with a course fleece, .from which the kumlees or coarse blan- 
kets are manufactured. 1883 Macm. Mag. Nov. 77/2 Rough 
country blankets, or cumblies, striped in black and white. 

t Cxvmbrance* Obs. Also comber-, combr-, 
-ance, -auuce, etc. [f. Cumber v. + -arce : cf, 
Accumbeancb, Encdmbrakce.] 

1 . The action of ^ cumbering ’ ; ? overcoming, 
vanquishing; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 1019 To many on comy}» 
bar fore evyl purghe cumberaunce of pe devyl. c 1420 Metr. 
St. Katk. (Halliw.) 18 Thou have them fro the fendys com- 
berauns ! 1493 Festivall (1515) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of tlie lende that they f'alle not in to deedly synne. 

2 . The action of troubling or harassing ; trouble, 
distress, annoyance. 

<rx325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 4 Kark & combraunce huge. 
1377 Langl., P. pi. B. xviii. 265 Care and combraunce is 
coinen to vs alle. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comerawnce, 
vexacio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon i. 19 To waraunt 
thee, .from evyl and from any combraunce. X535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. I. 429 Drewedes with bibill, bell and buik . . 
■Witht cruell cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rycht rudlie the Romans, 1363 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 8i There 
is no felicitie . .which is^ not darkened with some clowde of 
combrance and adversitie. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. 
(1840) 275 The army will be very heterogeneous . .which 
must needs occasion much cumbrance, 
b. Trouble of mind ; perplexity. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1086 A merchalle is put 
oft tymes in gret comberaunce For som lordts j?at ar of 
blod royalle & litelle of lyvelode per chaunce, And some of 
gret lyvelode & no blode royalle. X561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. L 37 As it is very hard to know, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to some wittes than is expedient, 
e. A cause of trouble or annoyance ; a trouble, 
X377 Langl. P. pi. B. xii. 46 Catel and kynde witte [1393 
C. xin. 245 So couetise of catel] was combraunce to hem 
alle. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel's Caiech. (18531 The 
incommodities and cumbrances that light upon us in this 
life. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 145 Lest they take 
detriment from the afores>aid cumbrances. 

3 . The action of hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hinilered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, encumbrance. 

X533 Coverdale Dent, 1. 12 How can I alone beare soche 
combraunce, and charge, and stryfe amonge youf 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars (R.), T' avoid the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt, X621 Ainsworth Annoi. Pent at. Deut i. 
12 By your cumbrance, understand, the cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you. 

b. That which encumbers ; an encumbrance. 

1644 J. Fary Gods Severity (1645) 26 A fruitlesse Chris- 
tian is a very burthen and cumbrance to the place hee lives 
in. X664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 5 In transplanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. 167X Milton P. R. il 454 Extol not 
Riches then. .The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare. 
Cusubrous (ka^’mbros), a. Forms : 4 7 cum- 
beroTis, (8 cumb’rons), 4 Sc. cumrouss, 5 com- 
berus, -ose, comboroua, comerus, comorows, 
cumbrusse, 5-6 comeroua, 5-7 comberous, 
combrous, 6 commeroTis(e, cummer ouse, coum- 
breous, 5- cumbrous, [f. Cumber sb. + -ous ; 
cf. obs. F. combreux (Palsgr.).] 
f l. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
or access; Cumbersome i. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 25 Ane montane .. So cumrou.ss, 
and eke so stay, That it wes hard to pas that way. 1493 
Will of Skaa (Somerset Ho.), Noyous & comberus high 
weyes. xssi Recorde Patkw. Knowl. To Rdr., The way 
muste needes be comberous, wher none bathe gone before. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxi. xxv. 407 The rough, comberous, 
and unpassable forests {saliu tnvio atom impedito]. 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past, n. iv, Among the combrous brakes. 
1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 107 Now o’er the cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and watery light, 
f 2 . Causing trouble, distress, or annoyance ; full 
of trouble or care ; troublesome ; harassing ; weari- 
some, oppressive ; Cumbersome 2. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 272 Many ojier mameyles 
ben pere, pat it were to combrous and to long to putten it 
in scripture of bokes. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys i Roxb.) 134 
A dysshese she had ful comerous. 1590 Recorde, etc. 
Gr. Aries 291, I shall have a cumbrous worke to do. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him 
molest. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 549 How I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge, 

3 . Troublesome from bulk or heaviness ; burden- 
some, unwieldy, clumsy; =Cumbersomh 3. 

<2x400 Pistel of Susan 224 Vr copus weore cumberous, 
and cundelet vs care. X494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 610 The 
other [ordenaunce] that were heuy & cumbrusse, he lefte 
behynde hym. 1355 Eden Decades 361 Certeyne lyttle 
clockes . . the whiche . . are not comberous to be caryed 
abowt. 1718 Pope Iliad v, 314, I hate the cumbrous 
chariot's slow advance. x8i3 Scoit Rokeby v. iv, Armour 
. .Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight. X875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 144 A currency isii times as heavy and cumbrous. 


CUMBBOUSIiY* 
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CUMULATE. 


b. fg. 

5752 Johnson Rambler No. 179 1» ii Throwing off those 
cumbrous ornaments of learning. 1835 Arnold Let, in 
Stanley Life Corr, (1844) I, vii. 424 To correct the style 
where it is cumbrous or incorrect. 1877 Geikie Christ lii. 
(1879) 6^4 cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony. 

Cumbrously (kty'mbrasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LYi^.] Ill a cumbrous, troublesome, or burden- 
some manner : see the adj. 

X402 Ptf/. Poems tRoIls) II. 104 Multipliyng of so many 
freris, whiche encresen combrouseli. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Pref. 19 To be coumbreously entangled as it 
were. 1875 Whitney Life Lang, x. 180 Rejecting both 
these titles as cumbrously long. 


CUBlbrOtlSlieSS^ (k2?*mbr9sn^s). [f. as prec. 
+ -Ulss.j The quality of being cumbrous, trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

X5S7 Sanmi Primer P ij, Make me . . sadde and sober 
without comberousnes. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chris- 
iianity 39 The cumbrousness of ceremonies. 1879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. Vl. 323/1 The weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 

Cume-eeil, obs. f. Coom-ceil : see Coom shJ^ 4. 
Cumel- ; see Gomel-. 


Cumeling, obs. form of Comeltng. 

C1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883^ I. 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings. .found upon the Abbots demesnes. 

Cumene (kiu-mm), Chem, [f. L. cnmmum 
Cumin + -ene ] A hydrocarbon, Cg found in 
Roman cumin oil : it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Benzene. So Cumic (ki^ mik) 

a.i of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid 
CjoHiaOa, cumic aldehyde,, etc. CtL'midiue, a 
base homologous with toliiidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
Cnmi nic <z., of or derived from cumene ] = cumic. 
Cmnole = cumene, Oifinyl, the acid organic 
radical, CioHiiO, of Cumic acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl; cu’mylami’de, cu'fjiylene, cumy'- 

lie, cu’mylide, etc. 

186377a Watts Diet. Chem, II. 173 Cumene. Cumol. 
Hydride of Cumenyl. Ibid. 174 Cumene is insoluble in 
water. *873 y- Fownes' Chem. 818 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol or cumic aldehyde, one 
of the constituents of oil of cumin. 1850 Daubeny Atom. 
Th, viii. (ed. 2) 243 A substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Nicholson in the oil of caraways. 1847 
Hv^^'EK Elem. Chem. 1077 The addition of an acid causes 
the cuininic acid to separate. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 178 is produced by the oxidation of the 

oxygenated oil (hydride of cumyl) contained in essence of 
cumin. Ibid. II. 182 Cumyl in the free state, or Cumylide 
of Cumyl . . is an oily liquid, heavier than water. 1873 -7- 
Fownes’ Chem. 791 Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
Alcohol. 

Cumerar, obs. form of Cumbereb. 

Cumin, cummin (k2?-min). Forms: ikymen, 
cymen,-yn, 2 cumin(2l!), 4-7comyii,-e, 5“6cum- 
myn, 5-7 comen, 6 comeyn, commine, -men, 
-myn, 7 comxn(e, cum(m)ine, 7-9 commin, 
(8-9 dimming), 6- cum(m)in. [OE. cymen 
{'.■—cumin), a. L. cumin-urn {cym-), a. Gr. K-bfivov. 
Cf. OHG. chumin, cumin, also chumil (MHG. 
kumel, Ger. kiimmel), Sw. kummin, Da. hum- 
men. The word has also come down in the 


Romanic langs., It. cumino, comino, Sp., Pg. 
comina, OF. cumin, comm. ME, cumin, comin 
was either from Fr. (like MDu. comijn, Du. 
komijn), or altered from OE. cymen after Fr. The 
Gr. Kbydvov is supposed to have been a foreign 
word, cognate in origin with the Semitic names, 
Heb. kammdn, Arab, kammlin, and. 

their cognates.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Cummin Cyminum) 
resembling fennel : cultivated in the Levant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatic and car- 
minative qualities ; also called Common, Garden, 


or Roman cumin. 


Oil of cumin : the essential oil of cumin seed, consisting 
of three hydrocarbons, cyraene, cymol, and cuminol. 

^ 897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past. Ivii. 439 tiogooiao 
eowre mintan & eowerne dile & eowerne kymen. cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt.xxiii. 23 Cymen \y>.r. cymyn ; tx6o Hatton 
Gosp. cumin]. i:i3oo K. Alis. 6797 Gynger, comyn gaven 
©dour grace. 1388 Wyclif Isa. xxvlii, 23 He shal sowe the 
sed gith, and the comyn sprengen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
I)eP. R. xvn. XXX viii. (1495)625 Comyn. -is a .seed wyth 
good smell and wyth pale colour. 1:1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 8 Fors hit with galyngale and gode gyngere, With 
canel and comyn alle in fere, c 1440 Promp, Pant. 89 
Comyn, seede \CiminHni, P.). 1561 Hoi.lybush Horn. 

Apoth. 5 b, Commen .stiped in vinegre. 1736 Bailey H ouseh. 
Diet. 228 Cummin is accounted good for the .stomach, 1847 
Emerson Poems, Sphinx Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 398 Rue, myrrh, 
and cummin for the Sphinx — Ider muddy eyes to clear. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xi.^ 309 The Pharisees. . 
gave tiihes of mint, anise, and commin. 


b. fig in allusion to Matt, xxiii. 23. 

X74x~x84x [see Anise 2]. 1741 Watts Irnprov. Mind xiv. 
§ 8 (1801) III The mint, anise and cumming, the gestures 
and vestures and fringes of religion. 1892 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
419 The anise and cummin of agreat archaeological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. 

2 . With qualifications applied to other plants ; 
as, Armenian or Mountain Cumin, the Cara- 


way, Carum Carui ; Black Cumin, a ranuncu- 
laceous plant, Nigella saliva, cultivated in Eastern 
countries for its black, acrid, and aromatic seeds ; 
Boyal Cumin, Ammi or BishopVweed ; Sweet 
Cumin, the Anise, Pimpinella Anisum ; Wild 
Cumin, {a) the wild variety of cumin ; f (^) the 
wild Nigella ; an umbelliferous plant, Lagoecia 
cuminoides. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xciv. 274 The wilde Comyn . . hath 
a brittle stalke. 2624 Markham Cheap Husb. i. Talle of 
H ard W ords, Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of some called 
Bulwort, Bi-shops-weed, or Herh-william. xvia tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 3 Ethiopian-Cummin is a Plant which has 
Leaves like Dill. 288s Bible <R. V.) Isa. xxviii. 25 Doth 
the plowman . . not cast abroad the fitches \marg. black 
cummin {Nigella sativa)}. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
etc. ; cumin-splitting a., skin-flint, niggardly 
[cf. L. cuminisector, Gr, Kvfuvo-vpiartjsJ. 

2530 Pajlsgr. 25^ /i Commyn sede, comyn. 2605 Bacon 
Ady. Learn, i. vii. 35 A carver or divider of Comine seed 
which is one of the least seedes. a 1613 Ovkrbury A Wife 
(1638) 96 His wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
<7x628 F. Gbeville Sidney (1652) 122 Like a true cutter of 
Cumine seeds. 2734 Gillies Hist. Coll, I. 406, 28 Cumin 
chee.ses were to be sent u-s from Leyden. 2822 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. II. 304 A sneaking, pitiful, cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treas. Boi. 360/1 The cumin seeds or fruits 
are the produce of Cuminum Cyminum. 1873 Watts 
F'emnes' Chem. 767 A hydrocarbon, called cumene.. exists 
ready-formed in Roman cumin-oil. 

Cunili(e, -ly, -ling, obs. ff. Comely, -ling. 
Cumly, var. Cumblt, blanket. 

Cumm- : see Comm-. 

Cummer, kimmer (kt^-moi, kimoj). . 5 V. 
Forms: 4 commaj^e, 6 cummar, comere, 7 
comer, 6- cummer, 8- kimmer. [a. F. commlre 
{ = Pr. comaire, Sp. and It. comadre ) late L. com- 
mater (Laws of Lombards), f. com- together with 
+ mater mother.] 

1 . A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the child ; a corn- 
mother. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl, Synne 986 pou man or womman, 
be nat so wylde To holde to \>e bysshope hyn owne chylde. 
For 3yf jjou [lou art commare To nym J?at hyt gat or 
bare. 1566 in Diurnal of Occurrenis (1833) 102 To nomi- 
nat ane woman in Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone. a 1670 Spalding 
Troub.Chas. J KX'j<yt\VL. 105 (J_am.) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a bairn . . to be baptised 
..and conveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
X730 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. HI. 572 Towards the 
end of the week, all the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers' Feast. 

2 . A female companion or intimate ; a gossip. 

1300-20 Dunbar Rycht Airlie on Ask Weddinsday s 

Drynkand the wyne satt cumeris tway. Ibid. 21 * My fair, 
sweit cummer’ quod the tuder. 2644 Baillie in Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 34, 1 thank my cummer your 
wife heartily. 16^ R. Franck in A. M'Kay Hist. Kil- 
marnock 7 Their (wives are sociable comers. 2790 Scots 
Songs II. 7 My kimmer and I lay down to sleep. 1820 
Scott Monast. viii, A special cummer of my ain. 

3 . A woman, a female ; familiarly applied, like 
* fellow’ to a man. With various local specific 
applications, e.g. young woman, lass, girl, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, etc. 

17.. Humble Beggar xxi Herd Collect. ixj'jC) II. 20 (Jam.) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? 1743 Song, What’s a' 
the steer, kimmer ? 1785 Burns and Ep. to Lapraik x. 
Fortune . . the kittle kimmer. x8o6 Train Poetical Reveries 
89 tjam.) She in travail was. .No kindly kimmer nigh there 
was To mitigate her pain. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiii, 
‘ 'fhat’s a fresh and full-grown hemlock . . mony a cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to flee . . 
through mist and moonlight,* 2821 Blackm, Mag. Jan , 402 
(Jam.) It’s a honnie .sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kiramers streaking themselves sae eydently to the 
harvest darke. 1873 F. I. Scudamore Day Dreetjns 13 In 
presence of the good cummers of Newhaven. 

II Cummerbund {kv'msxhvnd). Anglo- Ind. 
Forms : 7 combar-, commer-, 8 cumber-, 8-9 
cummerband, 9 cummer-, kummerbund. 
[Urdu and Pers. kamar band, i.e. loin-band.] A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist ; a waist-belt. 

1616 R. Cocks Diary Soc. 18831 1. 147 (Y.) A sample 

of gallic pottes . . chint bramport, and combarbands, with 
the prices. 1687 Loud, Gaz. No. 234 pieces of Com- 

merbands with Gold Flowers, 2702 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and cumber-bands, c 2813 Mrs. Sherwood 
Ayah 4 Lady ix. 53 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 E A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 410 The neces,sity of cholera belts or kummerbunds 
is avoided. 

Cummerous, obs. form of Cumbbous. 
Cummin, cumming: see Cumin. 

Cummin, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Come pa. pple. 
Cu'mming. Sc. Also 6 cumyeone, cym- 
miug, kymmond. [? Related to Coomb i, senses 

2, 4, in Sc. cum, him (Gael, cuman is prob. from 
Lowland Sc.).] a. In Brewing. < A large oblong 
vessel, of a square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving what works over 
from the masking-fat or barrel, Lotkl b. * A 
small tub or wooden vessel; Angus, fifel (Jamie- 
son 1825.) 


2538 Aberdeen Reg. V. i6 (Jam.) Anc fla.scbe fat, ane 
fysMe fat, ane cumyeone. Ibid., Ane gryte kymmond. 
2366 IfW. R. Wardr. (18151 174 (Jara.)Tua gyle fattes._. 
ane cumming. c 137S Balfour Practicks 234 (Jam. )The air 
sail have, .ane masking-fat. .ane cymming, ane laid-gallon, 
ane wort disch. 1823 Jamieson, Kimmen, kymmondyAlarge 
shallow tub used in brew-houses, Upp. Clydes. 
Cu'iumoek. Sc. Variant of Cammock : ^ A short 
staff with a crooked head ’ ( Jam.). 

2786 Burns On Scott. Bard gone to W. India vii, To 
tremble under fortune’s cummock. 

Cumnawnte, obs. form of Covenant. 

Cumole : see under Cumene. 

Gump- : see Comp-. 

II Climq[liat (kxi-mikwfTt). Also 7 camquit, 
9 kum-, -kat, -QLUot. [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the Chinese name kin ku ‘gold orange ’.] 
A small variety of orange {Citrus Aurantium, var. 
japonied), cultivated in China and Japan, having 
a sweet rind and acid pulp; much nsed in pre- 
serves, etc. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11. i. 23 The Oranges are of divers 
sorts, and two of them more excellent than the rest. One 
sort is called Camchain, the other is called Gamquit 
..The Cam-quit is a veiy small round Fruit. X84X Sir 
J. 10 Sketches China (,1857) 11. 3'02 The Chinese have 
besides several diminutive species of the genus citrus ; 
one of which, called Kum-kat, makes a good sweetmeat 
when preserved whole. 2882 Garden 7 Jan. 1/2 The Kum- 
quat, or Japanese dwarf Orange. 289a Grocer's Catal. 
Cumquats (small Oranges in syrup). 

Cumrade, obs. form of Combade. 
tCu’mray, Sc. Obs. [app. a by-form of 
CuMBEB ; but the form is unexplained.] — Cumbee 
V. 1, to overwhelm, rout. 

f 1423 Wyntoun Crofi. ix, viii. 41 In schort tyme all bat 
Rowte wes Swa cumrayid, )?at jiare bade na man. ~ Ibid. 
vm. xvi. 105 ; viii. xi. 20. 2313 Douglas AEneis v. x. 70 
Fast athir sort gan vthiris rout cumray. 

Cumrouss, -ryt, obs, ff. Cumbrous, Cumbebed. 
Cumse, var. of Comse v. Ohs., commence. 
Cumseiled, obs. form of Coom-ceiledi see Coom 
sb.'^ 4 . 

1699 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. in Rogers Social Life in Scoil. 
(1886' III. 400 Cumseiled, with window cases and boards, 
glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

II Cumsliaw (kz^-mjq). Also kumshaw. [Ac- 
cording to Giles, the Amoy pronunciation, 
of the Chinese words kan to be grateful, hsieh 
thanks = ‘ grateful thanks a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.] In the Chinese ports : A present or 
gratuity; a baksheesh. 

1839 H, Malcom Trav. II. Glass., Cum-skaw, a pre.sent. 
At Canton, custom has made some cumshaws matter of 
right. 2883 Where Chineses Drive 263 Baldpate. .had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 
Hence Cu*msliaw v., to make a present to. 
t Cum.-twa*rg. An obsolete term of contempt. 
2399 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 3 Tho.se graybeard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Cumulant (ki/?’mi^nant). Madh. [ad. L. cu- 
muhini-em, pr. oi cumulare.1 ‘The deno- 
minator of the simple algebraical fraction which 
expresses the value of an improper continued 
fraction.’ Sylvester in Trans. (1853)1. 543. 
Cuxuular (kiL?*mi22laj), a. [ad, L. cumular-is, 
f. heap, Cumulus.] “ Cumulous. 

2837 [see Cirro-cumular]. 1892 A rdrossan Her. 10 June s 
The dark masses of cumular cloud overhead, 

Ctuniilate (kiu'miulR'), a. [ad. L. cumulat-us, 
pa. pple. of cumularex see next.] Formed or 
gathered into a heap ; heaped up ; massed. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 118 Ane came of stonis to- 
gither cumulat. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 2 A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 1846 
TiK-exh Zooph. (1848) 39X Their cumulate mode of budding. 
2871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue % 655 Short sentences are 
prevalent in our language .. But we can use the cumulate 
construction when needed. 

Cumulate (kix^ mii^l^fit), v. [f. L. cumulat-, 
ppl. stem of cumular 6 to heap, f. cumul-us a heap, 
the conical crown of a heaped measure.] 

1 . trans. To gather in a heap ; to heap up ; to 
pile up, collect, amass, accumulate. Also fig. 

1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. (2540) 50 We must use 
that language . . which is knowen to u.s, leest . . we cumu- 
latynge in greke wordes maye of very ryght be laughed to 
scorne. 2541 Barnes Wks. (iS73l 340/2 Let all these makers 
of new Gods cumilate themselue,s togither on a heape. 
2622-20 Shelton Quix. iv. vi. iT. ' All the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cumulated in Camila. 2693 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 283 Mighty sholes of 
Shells, .cumulated in many Places Heap upon Heap. 2830 
J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 29 It is often a mistake, in 
controversy, to cumulate reasons, etc. 

b. Legal. To combine (a number of actions, de- 
fences, etc.) into one ; cf. Cumulation 3. 

A Civil Law term still used in Louisiana. (Cent. Diet.) 

c. intr. To accumulate. 

2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. v. As Fledgeby’s affronts cumu- 
lated. 

2 . trans. To add over and above, to combine 
with something additional. 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 384 Which cumu- 

lates the evill of Indignation to the evill of suspicion. 2868 
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E. Edwards L xxtv. 571 Philip . . aHcJwed, him to 

cumulate the coandUbrship with the corregidorship. x88s 
Sat J^nr. 28 Nov. 704 Girctimstances . .have cumulated the 
furtcdon of investigator with that of instructor or adviser. 

3. To pnt the crown or summit to. Ofis. or arc/i. 

x66o Gaudeu 30 To wicked men their table is 

a snare, their prosperity cumulates their miserjr. 167a 
RIarvell Transp. I. 308 To cumulate all this happi- 
ness, they had this new Law against the Fanaticks. i860 
PusEY Mm, Prapk. 565 God restores to the peratent all his 
lost graces. .and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He cemverts him. 

1 4. To heap, load, pile mith, Ohs. 

1563-87 Foxe a, 4* M. (1684) I. 6T Emperours, Kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate 
the Church with superfluities. 

Hence Ciiinnlating vK sb. and a. 

*637 GtEi-ESpiE 'Eng-,,. Pep, Cerem. ir. iv. 20 The cumu- 
lating of Ceremonies iri the auncient Church. 1885 P'raseAsi 
Mag, LI. 5 A cumulating pile of crimes, of negligences and 
of blunders. 

Guisitllated (km’miilh'ted), ppl a. [f. prec.] 
t l. Heaped lip, accnmulated. Obs,. 

1642 Bp. Reynolds Israers Petii. Bed. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies, 

2. spec. Of clouds: Formed into cumuli. 

1817 Southey Let, 28 May, They [the Alps] have precisely 
tlie appearance of white curauLated clouds. 1833 Phillips 
Emers V&rksk. y, 164 Great masses of cumulated cloud. 

CUKlIllately (kiw-mMUtli), aa’v, [f. CuMU- 
LATE rtr.] In a cumulate naanner, l)y cumulation.. 

1846 Dana (1848; 637 The stems lengthen cumu- 

lately bj*' gemmation. 

CumulatiOH (kr77mi2nF*-]hn). [n, of action f. 

L. : see Cumulate.] 

1. The action of heaping^ up or collecting 
Xii masses j an instance of such action; also, a 
gathered mass, a heap ; accumulation, gathering. 
Chieflyy%; 

1616 Bullokar, Cumulation^ a heaping up, or increasing. 
1625 Shirley Leme’-trieks m. v, 1 ..wish you all cumu- 
iations of prosperity. 1794 Paley EvieL i. ii. i. § 4 This 
proof . . is properly a cumulation of evidence, by no means 
a naked or solitary record. 1868 Lowell Sknkesp, Once 
Prose Wks. 1890 IIL 42 It is by suggestion, not cu- 
mulation, that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination. 1892 Coni'emp, Rev, May 711 This will depend 
. .on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

t2. Ifk English =Aocumulation 3 . Ohs. 

x64£ Laud Mist. Ckamell&rsh, Oxf. tj (T.) For cumula- 
tion, I must needs profess^ I never liked it. And it supposes, 
of and in itself, an unneces.sary delay of the first degree, or 
a needless haste of the second. 

3, Civil Law. The comhination or Joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding. 
Used in Louisiana, and formerly in Scotland. 

1645 State Sir Rah. Spatimy>&d(S^i]\ The defender 

denies any such custom ; but, by the contrary, defences 
have severally, and without cumulation, been proponed and 
discussed, as in OchOtry’s process. 1889 in Cent, Diet, for 
Louisiana. 

Cmnulatist (kizrmkIHtist). rare. [f. CoMU- 
LATE rs. + -1ST.} Oue who accumulates. 
a X846 Christian Observer cited in Worcester. 
CiimulatiireChL^'ink^Htiv), a. [Lh. cumuldt-^ 
ppL stem of cumtildre (see Cumulate) + -iye. Cl 
modF. cumulaiif^ ■ ive.] 

tl. Such as is formed by accumulation or heaping 
on (as opposed to organic growth^. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. % 1 As for knowledge 
which man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not 
original; as in a water that besides his own spring-head is 
fed with other springs and streams. 

2. Constituted by or arising from accumulation, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars;- acquiring or increasing in force or cogency 
by successive additions, as cumulaHve argument^ 
evidence, force. 

1668 Liberty a/Cartscience the Magistrates Interest 4 He 
. .lias not only tlie common tye of a Subject upon him, for 
hi.s protection as a man, but the cumulative obligation, and 
thanks to pay for his Indulgence. ^1676 Hale Hist. 
P tacit. Cor. xiv. (T'.> Among many aimulative treasons 
charged upon the late earl of StrafTord, 1833 Keblk Serm. 
ii. (1848) 37 The argument from the authority of implicit 
believers is cumulative : 1. e. a fresh argument is added 
every time a new instance is observed of a niants finding his 
happine.ss in Christianity. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.„ SetA 
reliance Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 25 Always .scorn appearances, and 
you always may. The force of character is cumulative. 
1849 MuRCHtsoN Siluria xx. 500 We have . . cumulative 
evidence to prove the wide-.spread diffusion of the same 
types. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876)11. ix.432 There 
are several circumstances u'hich have tcjgether a kind of 
cumulative force 

b. Cumulative medicine. 

1876 W Begbie Bk. Med. Inform. ^ Advice App. 251 
Digitalis is wliat is called a cumulative medicine: its effects 
a.re sometimes not immediately produced ; but each succes- 
sive dose remaLning in the system, these may he seen even 
after the medicine is discontinued. 

3. Sc. Law. Of juri.sdiction : Coucurrent, as 
opposed to privative or exclusiYe. 

Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 27 The jurisdiction hereby 
reserved to such Corporation, .shall be. .taken to be cumula- 
tive only. 1754 Erskine /Vmc. Sc. Law i. if. § 6 Jurisdiction 
is either privative or cumulative . . Cumulative, otFierwise 
called concurrent, is that which may be exercised by any of 
two or more courts m the same cause. 
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4. That tends to accnmnlate.^^^ 

1873 1 ^* Spencer Stud. Sociol. xui. 324 Certain actions 
which go on in the first are cumulative^ instead; of being, as 
in the second dissipative. 

6. Cumulative vote, ov system of voting : a system 
of voting, where there are several representatives, 
in which each voter has as many votes as there are 
representatives, and may accumulate them upon one 
candidate or distribute them over any number of 
candidates ; a system introduced in connexion with 
the School Board elections in Gr^t Britain. 

1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. lix. 294 The School 
Boards, .the principle of the cumulative vote was tested for 
the first time in their elections. 1886 Morley IV. R. Creg 
Crit. Misc. III. 235 Lord Grey*s prescription . . con.sisted of 
the following ingredients : — the cumulative vote; not fewer 
than three seats to each con.stituency, etc. 
CllISiTllati'Vely (ki«-mizH/tivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY j In a cumulative manner. 

1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings i. 8 This power is 
transferred ondy cumulatively. 1660 ^om> SetU. Reg. 70 
Puritans and other Secfiarie.s. . pretend that the Government 
originally proceedeth, and habitually resideth in the people, 
but is cumulatively and communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, and therefore the people .. resuming 
the Collated power into their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1827 Hare 
(1859) 46 It ..does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dramatists (1892) 13 
A national (ionsetousness, made, .cumalatively operative by 
the existence, .of a national capitaL 

CTimTllativeiiesS (kii^'mmiaivnf’sV [f. as 
prec. -b-NEss.] Cumulative quality or chpacier. 

1872 Con temp. Rev. XX. 619 This cumulatiyeiiess of 
knowledge is a result of the principle of its relativity. 1889 
Theological Monthly jan. 49 A cenain eunaulativeness of 
style, .culminating in a grand finale of enthusiasm. 

CumnlatO- (k\iim\ule^'io-\ combiiiing form 
from L. cuirmlatus Cumulate, in sense ‘cumii- 

lately- \ * cumulate and e. g. cumulaio- 

fasciculate, bunched or fasciculate, with aggregation 
of the fascicles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. fx848> 383 Cumulato-fasciarlate, polyps 
long turbinate. Ibid, (jloss., Czmiulato-rarnose. Branches 
lengthening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succes- 
sively the terminal. 

d* Cu*3lltlla/tor. Ohs. [agent-n. from L. cumu- 
lore.} One who accumulates. 

1799 Morning Chron. m Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (iSoo) HI. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cumulators. 

Cximule scent !,ki//mirHe*sent'i, a, [f. Cumu- 
lus : see -eSCENT.] Forming Into cumulus. 

1818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
lesceiit. 

Cumnliform (ki«*muaif/rm), a. [f. L. cu- 
mul-us + -FOBM.] Having the form of cumulus. 

1885 Athensenm 21 Feb. 254/1 The author [Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommends that there .should be two .simple 
divisions of clouds, viz., ‘ stratiform ' and ‘ curauliform 

Ctfinillo-, combining form of Cumulus, used 
in naming cloud -forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types: e.g. Ou:m.-uIo-stra‘tus, Cumulo- 
cirro-stra'tma ; see quots. 

iStQ L. Howard Modi/., Clmtds (1865V 4 Cumulo^siraim, 
the Cirro-stratus blended with the Cumulus, and either 
appearing intermixed with the heap.s of the latter or super- 
adding a wide-spread structure to its ba.se. Cumuto-cirro^ 
stratus vel Nimbus, the Rain cloud. A cloud, or system 
of clouds from which rain is falling. It is a horizontal sheet, 
abi. ve which the Cirrus spreads wltile the Cumulus enters it 
laterally and from beneath. 18x5 T. Forster Atmos. 
Rkenam. 150 The cumulostratus being a state of the clouds 
going on to become nimbus. 1856 Scoffern & Lowe 
Prod. MeteoroL 55 Cienmlo-straius . . chiefly appears to- 
wards night in dry windy weather, and is of a leaden 
colour. 

t ClliiiulO‘se, Obs.-^ [i.lj. ty^’^amuids- 
us, f. cumulus i see -osE.} Full of heaps or of 
ciimulL 

1727 Bailey voI. II, CnmtiUse, full of Heaps. 1739-6 
— (folio). Hence in mod. Diets. 

CumixloilS (ki?7'mi2/bs), a. [f. next + -otrs.] 
Fleap-like ; of tlie nature of cumulus clouds. 

iSigbsee CiRRO-cuMULousl. iSgr Nichol Arckit. Heav. 
141 Rising, . Eke a v;^st cumulous cteud 1 1854 Syd. Dobell 
Balder Wi\. 41 The Hg spent clouds that. , Each upon each 
lay cumulous. 1887 J essopp A ready 135 The clouds have 
gathered in Arcady's horizon — they are there cumulous and 
dark. 

II Cumulus (te-mit/Ips). PL cximuli, [L. 
cumulus a heap, etc.} 

1, A heap, pile ; an accumulation, gathering; 
the conical top of a heaped measure, hence the 
consummating mass. 

1659 Hammond Ps. xxxiH. 7 It riseth into a cumulus. 
1867 Manning Eng. ^ ChrisUndent qf My faith terminates 
no longer in a cumulus of probabiEties gathered from the 
past. t883 Farrar Early Chr. II. 213 When we read the 
Jewish annals of these years we never seem to have reached 
tire cumulus of horrors. 

2. Meteor. One of the simple forms of clouds, 
consisiting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other and resting on a nearly horizontal base. 
F requent in the summer sky, where it often presents 
the appearance of snowy mountain- masses. 

1803 L Howard ModJL Clouds ixBdi) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodicaf nomenclature, applic- 
able. .to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cumulus, c»nve.x or 
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conical heap.s, increa.sing upward from a horizontal base. 
iSao SdoRESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 419 The grandeur of the 
cumulus or thunder-cloud is never seen, unless it be on the 
land. 1846 Rwskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. ni. iii. § 6 In the 
lower cumuli . . the groups are not like balloons or bubbles, 
but like towers or mountains. 

attrib. 1851 Nichol Arckit. Meavem 48 The cumulus 
clou(i predominates. 1892 Vernon Lee in Contemp. Rev. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wind had built a bridge.. of 
white cumulus marble. 

S. Anat. A thickened portion of the granular 
lining of the Graafian follicle in which the ovum 
\ ihg Discus proligerus. 
x8&zm Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cumyeone, brewer s vessel : see Gumming Sc.^ 
CH31, Guam.©, 2^. Obs. (or ? dialP) [OE. ctmnian, 
-ode, wk. vb., = OS. -ctmndn in gicunnon to learn 
to know:— OTeut. type '^kunmjan, deriv. of kunnan 
to know (see Can). Cf. tbe parallel deiiv. forms, 
Gothic ga-kunnan, kunnaida, to ler>rn to know, 
and OFIC. chunnln, MHC. kttnnen to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also cimner, 
Conner, Ale-conneb, and Con 27 .] 

In OE. : To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence a. To have exj^ierienee of, 
prove, test, try, make trial of (in OE. with genitive, 
in M E. sometimes with of ) ; to taste. Ohs. or ? dial. 

Beow7il/ lOQt J>mr git wada cunnedon.^ c888 K. AIlfred 
Boetk. V. § 3 Mot ic nu cunnian hvvon hinne fastrmdnesse? 
<21000 Crist 1418 (Gr.) Uncuhne card cunnnian. «iooo 
Sal. Sat. 227 (Gr.) CunnaS dryhtnes raeahta. cizoo 
Ormin 834 Ne wollde het naifre cunnenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
114 He dude his deorewureJe muS l>erto, & smeilite anC 
cunnede }>erof. rS97 Montgomerie Ckerrie .S’Zafi’ 646 They 
sail not than the Cherrie cun, That wald not enterpryse. 
[‘ Still used in this sense in Dumfr.’ (Jamieson 1808,'.] 
t b. I’o try to do something. Obs. 
e 117S Lamb. Ham. isr Summe to kunnen if beo mlhten 
him mid sunne undernime. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 
Swiche hertes . . cunneS gif he mai berinne herbergeii. 
<1200 Ormin 12137 He wollde cunnert swa To brinngenu 
inn hi.s.s herrte Erplike kife & Iu.sst. a izzs Si. 

Marker. 13 Heom. - het cunniS to been cleane. 

c. To get to know, to study or learn : see Con 
w.I sense 3 , of which examples spelt cun, cimne, 
come down nearly to i 6 co. In these there was 
probably a blending of the cminan. Can, with 
this verb. 

1425-1580 [see Con v\ 3]. 1668 Maykwaring Cotnpl. 
PhysUian 67 He sits down and cuns his Lesson. 

Cun : see Can v)- and 'i. Con 27 . ‘ and 
Cun («), obs. form of Kin. 
t Cll*na'bles, sb. pi. Obs. rare"^^. [Adaptation 
of next : cf. Incunabues.] A cradle. 

1547 -Boorde htirod. Knawl 208 King Henry the slxt .. 
being in his cunables, and an infant. 

fl Cuna’bula (ki«nse‘biz?la), jA//. \h.cunahula 
(neut. pi.) ci ad le, earliest abode. Cf. Incunabula.] 

1. A cradle; fig. the place where anything is 
nurtured in its beginnings, tbe earliest abode. 

1789 Gilb, White Selbome 1. xx. 376 The swallow and 
house-martin, .raising and securely fixing cru.sts or shells of 
loam as cunabula for their young. 1864 Webster s. v., 
The cunabula of the human race. 

2. Applied to the extant copies of the earliest 
printefl books ; == Incunabula. 

1846 Worcester cites Athenmvm. 

CuiaalbXLlar (kianse'biz^lai), a. [f. cunabula 
(see prec.) + -ab.] Of or pertaining to the cradle 
or earliest alvode- In mod. Diets. 

Cuuage, obs. form of Coinage. 

Cuuardier (ki 2 «na*.idai). A Cunard steamer; 
one of a line of steam-ships between Liverpool and 
Hew York. 

This line of steamers was founded by Sir Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, N. S., in conjunction with others. 

1881 Century Mag. XX 1 J.L 184/1 The great Cunarder .. 
drew towards us. 1882 A ihenmtimxiy Dec. 8516/2 On June 
4th, 1840. .a year before the Britannia, the first Cunarder, 
sailed from Liverpool. 1890 Times 30 Dec. 7/4 The arrival 
of a Cunarder in the Mersey. 

Ctmetatiom (k^gkt^i'Jun). [ad. L. cunctatidn- 
em, n, of action teunetdri to delay.} The action 
of delaying; delay, tardy action. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. n. i 195 [HeJ was loyned to 
mee in my good purpo.se, . without any troul>le.some cuncta- 
tion. 1648 Herrick Hesiper., Delay, P)rtdk. (M delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prosper’d by cunctation. 1865 
Carlyle Eredk. Gt. V. xiv. ii. 163 Fleury's cunctations 
were dLgusting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Remin, II. 69 
After some three years’ sad cunctation. 

Cimctatious (k27ijkt^i*Jos', £Z. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -Tious.] Addicted to delaying, prone to delay. 

iSfis Carlyle Eredk. Gt. V. xv. i. 271 Noailles being 
alwa^^'s cunctations in time of crisis. 

Cunctative (k27*gktativ , a. rare. [f. L. 
cimctdt-, ppl. stem of cumtdrt (see above) + -IVE.] 
•^prec. 

16x7 Bacon Cha7tceryNlk'?:. XII 1 . 189, 1 confefsl have 
somewhat of the cunctative. i860 M otley NetherL 1 . iL 54 
‘ Fabius’ [Philip II]. .that cunctative Roman. 

11 Cun^ator (kt7ijkt4^*taiL [L., agent-n. f. 
cunetdri to delay.] One who acts lardtly, a de- 
layer. Hence Cuncta'torsMp (iwnce-wd.), 
x6^ Hammond Fundamentals Wlcs. I. 494 (R-l Being 
unwilling to discourage such cunctators, [they] always keep 
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tfiem in good hope. 11883 Sat. Rev. 25 Aug. 229/1 The -part ' 
of Cunctator has often - . been played by weak Governments. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, VIII. xix. i. in Cunctatorship ' 
is not now the trade needed ; there is nothing to be made of 
playing Fabius-Cunctator. 

CWBCtatory (k2?-^ktat9ri), ,[f. pree. : ; 
see -OKY.] Disposed to delay. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. ix, He gets these requisites 
and is still cunctatory. 

Cimctipoteat (k»gkti*p^tent% a. rare. In 5 ‘ 
coactypoteiit. [ad. late L. cunctipoient-em^ f. 
mnctus all +pofem, potent-em powerful (after the 
classical omnipotem)^ All-powerfiil, omnipotent. 

C1485 Digby My st, (1S82) 11. 596 Ihesu Almyghty. .kyng 
conctypotent of heuyn glory. 1727 in Bailey voL J I. 1775 
in Ash. 1:858 Neale Bernard de M. 31 O true peculiar 
vision Of God curictipotent. 

t Cunctiiieiieat, a. Ods. rare, [f. L. mnci-tis 
all + tmens, ienent- holding ; cf. prec.] Holding 
or possessing all things. 

g z^ in Bailey vol, II. T.775 in Ash. 

und, var. of Cond v., to direct a ship. 

Cunde obs. form of Kind, 

Cimdel, ciindle («), obs. form of Kindle v , 
Gundetht, -did, -dit(e, -duit(e, -dytifci(e, 
-dytCe, obs. ff. CoNDuii?, Conddct sb, 

1 } Cumdnrang'O (kpndmss’T^ga). Also eon-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. cundur^ cunittr eagle, condor 
+ ango vine.] A Peruvian climbing shrub GmO’^ 
lobus CundurangOi the bark of which was intro- 
duced into therapeutic use in 1871. According to 
the Sydenham Society’s Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different harks have been included under this name, 
the kind first used being that of Pseusmagetmeius 
equal oriensis, 

1871 N, Yh, Druggist's Circular {\xi Phann, ^ptl. 18 Nov, 
405) The Cundurango or Condor vine.. is a climbing vine 
resembling much in its habits the grape-vine of our own 
forests. 1871 Lancet 11 . 621 Condurango, 1872 Pkarmac. 
^rnl. 27 Apr, 861 In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as an antidote to the venom of serpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobus, called for this reason cundnr-angu, 
or the vine of the condor. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cyclof*. Med, 
VII. 232 The latest remedy suggested is the Cundurango 
bark. 

Ctmdy, cundie, north Eng. and Sc. dial, form 
of Conduit, a covered drain or culvert. 

Cune, obs, form of Coin. 

Cuneal (ku/mfial), a. ? Ohs. [f. med. or mod. 
L. cun&alis (in as ewmale cuneal bone), f. L. cune-tis 
wedge.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 10 The seuenth bone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone. i 5 ii Cotgr., Os hasilmre^ 
the Nape, or Necke- bone, .some call it the cuneall bone. 
^27 in Bailey vol. II. 1755 in Johnson. 181:3 Hogg 
Queens Wake 228 The ganza waved his cuneal way, With 
3 ellow oar, and quoif of green. 

Cimoate (ki^*n/i/t), a. [ad. L. eunedi-us wedge- 
shaped, f. cunedre to make wedge-shaped, f. mneus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as cuneate leqfj a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. 

1810 Asiatic Res. XI. 343 Lip obovate-cuneate. 18S0 
Tyas Wild FI, 73 The leaves of the stem are cuneate. 
18% E. J. Lowe in Times 8 Dec. 10 The shape [of the meteor! 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conical).^ 
b. Comb.., as cuneate-tailed adj. ; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as cuneate-Ianceolaie. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 347 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovateor -lanceolate. 1881 M. G. Watkins in Acad. 27 
Aug. 163/1 The cuneate-tailed gull. 

Hence Cumeatiely adv., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise. 

Cuneated (ki^-n/j^^ted), ///, a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED.] «prec. 

1727 in Bailey vol. 11 . 1785 Lightpoot in PAiZ Trans. 

LXXV. II The tail is two inches long, slightly cuneated. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I, sox The Magpie., tail 
lengthened and cuneated. 

Cuneatic (ki^nfisetilO, a. [f. L. cunedt-us 
Cuneate + -ic. Ct hieratic^ = Cuneate, Cunei- 
POEM a. 

1851 Layard Pop. Acc, Discov. Nineveh Introd. xi, The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, aiTOw-headed . . have been 
assigned to it. 1^4 Sayce in Bill. Arch. Soc. Tram. III. 
465 At the beginning of cuneatic decipherment. 

CnHeator (ki^m/i^toj). [med.L. equivalent of 
OF. coigneur coiner: cf. L. cunedre to make 
wedge-shaped.] (See quot.' 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 480/2 The office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [14th c.] when there 
existed a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge 
of all the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provinces. 

Oimeifor2U (kium-ifpim, kiwmfji-), a. and sb. 
Also 7-9 cuneo-, 7 cuneform,9 cuniform (ki«*ni- 
fpim), [f. L. cune-us wedge -t- -fobm ; cf. mod.L. 
cuneiform-is, F, cuneiforme (in Anatomy, 16th c. 
Pare).] A. adj. 

1 . Having the form of a wedge, wedge-shaped. 
Cuneiform bone (in A nat.) : (a) one of the of the 
carpus ; (b) each of three bones of the second row of the 
tarsus, called internal, middle, and external ; (c) z. name 
for the sphenoid bone of the skulL Cuneiform cartilages or 
tubercles', tlie cartilages of Wrisberg. 


1677 Pt^T Oxfordsk. 268 The stones are all cuneoform. | 
1^1 tr.^ WilUd Rem. Med. Wks. Yocab., Cuneform, wedg- 
hke or in form of a wedg : a bone so shap'd. 1741 Monro 
A not. Bmes (ed. 3) loi The external Surface is mostly 
convex, except at the cuneiform Apopbyse. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds *1847) I. 138 The tail is cuniform and rather 
1840 G. Ellis Anat. 28 The cuneiform process of 
the sphenoid bone. 1850 Leitch MnUeYs Anc. Art % 168 
I'he art of arching by means of cuneiform stones. 

^ 2 . spec Applied to the characters of the ancient 
inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, etc., composed of 
wedge-shaped or arrow-headed elements ; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 

1818 W. Taylor in Mofitkly Rev. LXXXV. 486 I’he 
cuneiform character is so simple in its component parts, 
that it. .consists only of two elements, the wedge and the 
rectangle. ^ 1829 J. Kenrick in Philos, Mag. May 327 Be- 
yond the limits of Persia more than one monument has been 
found with cuneiform inscriptions. 1869 F. W. Newman 
Misc. 56 A cuneoform text from Assyria, 1876 Birch Rede 
Led, Egypt 39 The recently discovered Assyrian annals 
in the cuneiform character. 

b, iransf. Relating to, or conversant with, the 
cuneiform writing and inscriptions. 

1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
1874 Deutsch Rem. 309 Ihe vast importance of cuneiform 
studies. 

S, sh. 1 . Anat. ^Cuneifoomi bone in A. i. 

1854 R, Owen in Circ. Sc. {c 1865) II. yS/h The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the second series of tarsals. 

2 . The cuneiform character, cimeiform writing. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 162 He (Sir G. C. Lewis] doubts the 
whole Egyptian chronology,- .thinks the Babylonian annals 
an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its _ decipherers. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 309 
There are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence Cuneiformist, a student of cuneiform 
writing. 

i^ W. M. Ramsay in Aiheneeum 27 Dec. 865/2 As to the 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we . , must accept the 
verdict of cuneiformists and Egyptologists. 

Cuueo- (kiil-nih), combining form of L. cimeus 
a wedge, used in Anat., as cuneo-cuboid a., re- 
lating to the cuneiform and the cuboid bones ; 
cuneo-sca*phoid^c., relating to the cuneiform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 343/1 The cuneo-scaphoid 
articulation. 

Cunestable, obs. form of Constable. 
li Cuuette (ki«ne*t). Fort. Also 7 cnnett. 
[a. F. cunette (1642 in Oudin), a. It cuneita (1611 
in Florio) in same sense. This is said by Hatefeld 
and Darmesteter to be an aphaeretic form of lacU’ 
netta (dim. of lacuna lagoon, ditch, etc.), the la- 
being confounded with the definite article. Ac- 
cording to Th. Corneille lacuneito was the original 
form in French also.] 

A trench sunk along the middle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and as an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

1688 J. S. Fortijdcation ixi, I also make a Cuimtt in 
my great Moat. 1721 in Bailey.^ 1763 Chron. in Atm. 
Reg. xx7.lz The cunette of Dunkirk is entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, for which tliere was no earth. 
1828-40 NAPIERP^»Ii'w.^^^^rr xvi.v.(Rtldg.) XL Acuueite, 

or second ditch, had been dug at the bottom of thegreat ditch. 

Cmifort, obs. form of Comfoet. 

Cunge, eimgy, obs. form of Congee. 

Cimger, -ur, obs. ff. Congeb 1. 
tCu'llicle* Obs. rare. [ad. L. mntcul-tts 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage : in i6th c. 
F. cunicute.l A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground. 

JD6S7 Tomunson Renou'sPisp. 422 Whose cumcles contain 
not any flint or other stone. 1658-96 Phillips Cunicle, 
(lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 

Clllli'Clllar, cO- [axL L. cumculSr-is, f. cum-- 
cultcs : see pree.] 

f 1 . Rabbit-like, living in burrows under ground. 
1759 B. hlARTiN Nat. Hist. Eng. 11 . 235 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by Dr. Brown, that lived not 
like Men but Rabbits. 

2 . Of or pertaining to underground passages : see 
CUNIUULUS. 

1890 Smith, etc. Diet. Gr . ^ Rom. Aniig. I. 573 The 
‘cunicular’ drainage of Latium and Southern Etruria 
belongs rather to the pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical times. The subject, .has recently been investi- 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Campagna its 
ancient fertility. 

•f Cttni'CTllar, Obs. [f. L. cume cradle : ais if 

through a dim, cuniculsel\ Of or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infancy. 

1676 Acc. Lodowick MuggUton in HarL Misc. (Malh.) I. 
610 (D.) They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days, .an obstinate, dissetttiou% and opposive spirit. 

Cuniculate Qdum’kiMB:), a. [f. L. cum- 
cul~us underground passage -t- -ate.J Bot. * Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open at one end, as the 
pedundic of TropseoluM^ {fTreas. Bot. 1866), 
f MU. Ohs, rare'~'K [f. L. 

cuntetd-us (see prec.) -h -inb.] An engine used in 
mining. 

1569 J. SAfNFOiro] tr. AgriPfds Van. Aries xxii. 33 b, Y* 
engms called Rams, Tesmdmes, Cuaiculmes [L. cumeuli\, 
Catapultes, Scorpions;. 


cTOmB*©. 

■+ Ciailicid.'0'"se,, a. ' obsr-^ [ad. lu..£unlculds- 
ns *, see next.]; 

1727-31 Bailey vol. II, Cuniculose, full, of coneys or coney 
burroughs. 1775 Ash, stocked with rabbits. 

t a. Obs. . ,[ad. L. cunuulds-m 

abounding in eaves, f. cunuulus burrow, under- 
ground hole ; see -ous, and cf. ¥ . ctmirnktix ifOth. 
c. in Pare, uicbres mniciilenses).'] 

Pull of holes and windings, like a rabbit-warren ; 
also, full of rabbits. 

. 1634 T. ]iQHmoVi Paref s Chinerg. xni. viii. (1678) 312 If the 
Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings. Jbid. 486 Fistula’s 
may be judged cuniculous, and running into many turnings 
and windings. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cuniculous . .feiU of 
holes or mines under the ground, full of Conies. 1721 
Bailey, Cunietdous, full of Cemy-burroughs, 

II CnnicilIlIS (kiz^ni*ki2?l:^s). PI, -iili. [L. 
cumcu'us rabbit, burrow, underground passage.] 

1 . A burrow, underground passage, or mine ; 
in Roman Archmol. applied to the ancient * cuni- 
cular’ drains of Latium and Southern Etruria. 

1670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. T. 1196 I’he water., falls 
no lower -. passeth away through a Cuniculus made on 
purpose, through wliich both this and the other water . . do 
run out together at the foot of an HilL 1693 Ray Three 
Disc. ii. 1 1713) 267 CStanf.) Forced to seek Passage where it 
finds least Resistance through the lateral Cuniculi 

2 . Path. The burrow of the itch-insect. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cunig, ennin, obs. ff. Cont. 

Cuningar, -liare. Sc. vax. of Contgeb Obs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Cunnand, obs. form of Cunning a. 

Cmmdy 5 t, obs. form of Conduct sb. 

Cunne, ohs. f. Can w.T-, Con 37.^, Can 7 ).% Cun. 
Gunne {u\ obs. form of Kin, 

Ouniier (ki^-nsj). Also Conner, connor. 
[In the form Conner, prob, an application of 
Conner Condbb of a ship or of heiHng- 
boats.] 

The name of two fishes of the family fabriSse or 
Wrasses : a. The Gilt-head {Crmtlabrus melops'^, 
found on the British coasts, b. The Blue Perch 
or Burgall {Ctenolabrus adspersus), found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 

i6o3 Carew Cornwall 34 h, They lay also certaine Weelyes 
in the Sea for taking of Gunners, which there-through are 
termed Cunner-pots. 1620 J. Mason New feunddaud 5 
Floundei*s, Crabbesi, Gunners, Catfish. 1836 yARRELL BHt. 
Fishesl. 325 Hie Gilt- Head, Connor, Golden yisM.Crenila~ 
brtis mei^sifinv). 1839 PetmyCyel. Xill. 261 Crentlcdrus 
Tinea, Flem., called the ‘ Gilt-head ‘Connor,’ etc., is found 
on many parts of our coast. 1852 Hawthorne A men 
Noie-Bks. (18831 417, I have been fishing for cunners off 
the rocks. 1S65 S. Tenney Zool. 340. 

Cimner, obs. form of Conner tester. 
Cunnerye, rabbit-waTren : see Gontgeb. 
Ginmey, ciiimi©, obs. ff. Cont. 

Cunning (kmni^),sb. Forms 4-5 knnmiig(e, 
-yng(e, konning, -yng(e, konyng, 4-6 mann- 
3rng(e, conning, -yng(e, coninge, -yng{e, 5 
ktmyng, (6 cooninng, coonning, connnijige, 
-ynge), 5-- cunning. [Verbal sb. from Can -e*.! 
(inf. OE. cunnan, ME, cunnen, connen) in its 
earlier sense ‘to know’, hence orig. =» L. scientia, 
sapkntia. Not recorded in OE. (which had how- 
ever oncimning accusation, from the deriv. cm- 
cunnan to accuse), but like the cognate Cunning 
a., common since the 14th c.] 
fl. Knowledge; learning, erudition. Obs. 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 2350 Clerkes of grete cunnyng. 
Ibid, 'jiticfj ‘Flos Sciencie’ Jiat es on Ynglys ‘he flour of 
konyng’. c 1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 2 Manie han zee!., 
hut not aftir Kunnyiig. C147S Rauf Cou^ear 93 The Carll 
had Cunning weill quhair the gait lay. 1535 Joye Apvi. 
Tindale 50 We be puft up with coninge. 1559 Morwyno 
Ezfonym. Pref., Ready to communicate, .any cunning I had. 
1571 Campion Irel.lx. (1633) 27 The Barbarians highly 
honoured him for his canning in all languages. <11670 
Haocet Abp. Williams 1. 1.1692) 13 He that would try his 
cunning in history when he was old. 

1 2 . The capacity or faculty of knowing ; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 115 One yef|>e of ke holy gost ket is y-cl«^ed 
pc ye(pe of connynge:. 1407 W. Thorpe in Exam., I . . believe ' 
that all these three Persons are euen in power and in 
cunning, and in. might. ? 1507 Communyc.CW. de W.) A ij, 

I made the also lyke unto me And gaue the connynge and 
free wyll, 1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyskm. {Percy Soc.) 

t lxvii. They have scantly the cunning of a suite. 1532 Sir 
. More Dehell. Salem Wks. (1557) 1008/1 Great vertues, 
and great g^ftesof God, aschastitie,liberalitie . . temperaunce, 
cunning. 

3 . Knowledge how to do a thing ; ability, skill, 
expertnes^ dexterity, cleverness, (l^'ormerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 866 Cryseyde. . AIs ferfortheas 
she konnynge badde or myght, Answerde hym. ^^1400 
Larf ratals Cirurg. 347 But for to medle medicyns in kis 
maner per mote be miche kunnynge for to proporcioune hem. 
CX500 Nottingham Rec. III. 447 The oath of the Common 
Councell. Ye shall well and truly, to your cunning and 
powOT [etc.]. 1577 Kanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 15 
Grievously diseased . . incurable by Man’s Canning. 1611 


CUMK-II^G. 
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Bible Ps. cxxxvii. 5 Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
2743 Lmd. ^ Cotmiry Brew. ii. (ed. 2) 140 If such Brewers 
happen right . . it is more by Chance> than Cunning. 1807 
WoRDSW. White Doe ofRyl. i. 04 High-ribbed vault . .With 
perfect cunning framed. 1865 Rawlinson Amc. Mon. HI. 
V. 384 As nature's cunning arranges lines in the rainbow, 
t b. iransf. An application of skill ; an in- 
genious device or means (quot. 1527). Ohs. 

1516 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 142 Whiche settyng of 
stones, .[is] ferre greater connynge than is y ‘ hewynge of 
stones, 1527 Andrew Brunswj^e*s Disiyll. Waters Ivj, 
The same water is a very good connjmg for to make the 
face clere and fayre. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 83 The 
first. .Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
chusing your Bowl, 

f 4 . A branch of knowledge or of skilled work ; 
a science or art, a craft. In early times often *» 
occult art, magic. Obs. 

c 1325 E. M. AlUt. P. B. 1611 Baltazar. .]^at now is demed 
Danyel of derne coninges. tyyi^ci Alisaimder pis 
King with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
witchcraft. <: x4oo Three Kings Cologne 14 pey haue mais- 
trls . . to teche hem j?at cunnyng of asponomye. c 1449 
Pecock ReJ>r. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Vicaty's Anat. ti888) 
App. iii. 158 Lycens to exercyse hys connyng withyn the 
llbertyes of London. 1392 West xst Pt. Symlol. % t A, 
Symbolseography is an Art or cunning rightly to fourme 
and make written Instruments. 

5 . Now usually in bad sense : Skill employed in 
a secret or underhand manner, or for purposes of 
deceit ; skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (Gf. Ceaft 4.) 
b. Asa personal quality: Disposition to use one’s 
shill in anunderhand way ; skilfulness in deceiving, 
craftiness, artfulness. 

1583 Stanyhorst .Mneis ir. (Arb.) 45 Soom practis or 
oother Heere lurcks of coonning : trust not this treacherus 
ensigne. XS95 Shaks. John rv. i §4 Nay, you may thinke 
my loue was craftie loue, And call it cunning. i6xa Bacon 
Ess.^ Cunning (Arb.) 434 We take Cunning for a sinister or 
crooked Wisedome. 161^ B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
182 A piece of cunning, whereby he had couzened many. 
a 1718 W. Penn Maxims Wks. X726 1 . 828 Cunning borders 
very near upon Knavery. X842 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange III. ix. 14a The perfection of cunning is 
to conceal its own quality, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ 
Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 Nature has endowed some 
animals with cunning, as a compensation for strength with- 
held. 

Gtuiuillg (k 27 -mg% a. Forms: 4- cunning; 
also 4~5 konyng, {north.) cunnand, connand, 
conand(e, -aundo, 4-6 kunnyng(e, -ing, konn» 
yng, connyng(e, conyng(e, -inge, 5-”6 cuning, 
cunnyng(e, 5-7 conning, 6 connninge. [Orig. 
type '^‘cunnende, pres. pple. of Cam* v.^ (inf. OE. 
cunnan^ ME. mnnen^ conmn\ in its earlier 
sense * to know * ; hence orig. — * knowing Not 
found in OE., but in regular use from 14th c. both 
in the northern form cunnand^ and the midi, and 
south, cunnings connyng. The derivative conand- 
scipe occurs in Cursor Mundiy Cotton MS.] 
f 1 . Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed (t I?/") a subject. Obs. 

c 2325 Metr. Horn, 93 He wil that they . . he cunnand in 
his seruise. <?t3So Will. Paleme 4810 [pei] were hold., 
konyngest of kurtesie, and kowden fairest speke. c 1394 
P. PL Crede 378 Als as he were a connynge Clerke. c 1449 
Pecock Repr, ni. x. 335 Myche kunnynger and better 
leerned. c 1450 Merlin 17 The lug^ seiden he moste be 
connynge of moche thynge. XS26 Tindalk Matt.xni. 52 
Every scrybe which is coninge vnto the kyngdom of 
heven. 1^7 H. More Div, DiM. i. x. (1713) 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger than I in that Philosophy. [1876 Free- 
man Norm. Conq, V. xxiii. X28 Flambard and the otW 
cunning clerks of the King's Chapel.] 

b. transf. Of things : Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, learned. 

1519 Interl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 7 If cunning 
Latin books were^ translate Into English. 1534 Tindale 
I Cor. ii, 13 Which thinges also we speake, not in the 
connynge wordes of mannes wysdome, but with the conn- 
ynge wordes of the holy goost. 1630 Davenant 
Italian Wks, (1673) 445 Stones of the cunningst soil. 

2 . Possessing practical knowledge or skill ; able, 
skilful, expert, dexterous, clever. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

1382 yi'iQhiBiSam. xvi. 18 Thesoneof YsayeBethlemyte, 
kunnynge to harpe. 1389 in Eng. Gilds {jZ7o)aS An Aldir- 
man able and konyng to reulen and gouern J?e company. 
153s CovERDALE I Kings Contents ch. v, Hiram . . sendeth 
Salomon connynge craftesmen tobuylde the Temple. x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 312 And C=if] 1 thought he had 
beerie valiant, and so cunning in Fence, 1690 IScke Govt. 
n. xix, The tools of Cunninger workmen, 17x8 Prior To 
C' iess of Exeter yj While Luke his Skill exprest, A cunning 
Angel came, and drew the rest. X843 Pmscmr Mexico 
V. vii. (1864) 322 Most cunning in the management of their 
weapons. 

b. transf. Showing skill or expertness ; skilfully 
contrived or executed ; skilful, ingenious. 

1423 Jas. I. KingisQ. xcvii, Fair-calling, hit vschere, That 
coude his office doon in connyng wise. X533 Coverdale 
2 Chron. ii. 14 To carue all maner of thinges, and to make 
what connynge thinge so euer is geuen him. i|87 Turberv. 
Tra.g. T. (1837) 133 The cook .. made a cunning messe Of 
meate thereof, ifixx Bible .fi'x. xxxix, 8 He made the 
brestplate of cunning worke. 1699 Bampier Foy. 11 . n, 
6 B They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning way of 
building. .Their N ests hang down two or three Feet from 
the twigs, 184a Tennyson Vision 0/ Sin iv. xxxi, Joints 
of cunning workmanship. 
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1 3 . spec. Possessing magical knowledge or skill ; 
in cunning man ^ cunning woman ^ a fortune-teller, 
conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘vrise woman', wizard or 
witch. (Also hyphened cumzingman.) Obs. (or 
1 dial.) 

[r 1350 Will, Paleme 653 Ful conyng was sche and coynt, 
and coupe fele pinges. Of charmes and of chauntemens to 
schewe harde castls,] 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. iv. i. 34 
A cunning man did calculate my birth. And told me that 
by Water I should dye. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. li. i, 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
1713 Addison Spect. No. 505 P 4 How many Wizards, 
Gypsies, and Cunning-Men. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 273 
The wife . . went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
1807 Espriellds Lett. II. 342 A Cunning-Man, or 

a Cunning-Woman, as they are termed, is to be found near 
every town. 

4 s. Possessing keen intelligence, wit, <>r insight ; 
knowing, clever. 

1671 J. Webster Mefallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits. 1710 Philips Pastorals ii. 55 Against ill 
Luck ail cunning Foresight fails. X766 Goldsm, Vk. W. 
xix, Your groom rides your horses because he is a cunninger 
animal than they. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn' II. 73 [These] provisions, .have exercised the 
cunningest heads in a profesbion which never admits a fool. 

6. In bad sense : Skilful in compassing one’s ends 
by covert means ; clever in circumventing ; crafty, 
artful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modem sense.) 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. n. i- i That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.]^ 1599 Shaks. Hen. V,ii. ii. iii What.soeuer 
cunning fiend it was That wrought upon thee. i6ix — 
Cymh. i. iv, 100. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 7 'rav. xvi. 54 
Like cunning thieves, desiring that the prey, .should not 
escape out of their hands. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 193 
1» I The cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 173 
He was not naturally either cunning or cruel, x8^ Kings- 
ley Rom. 4* Tent, iih (187s) 73 The stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 

b. Of things: Showing or characterized by 
craftiness; crafty. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i, iii. 17 Then he by conning sleights 
in at the window crept. 1611 Bible EpJu iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftinesse. whereby they lye 
in waite to deceiue. 1840 Dickens C. Shop iii^ His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning. 2872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. iii. 49 If I didn't know your cunning ways, 

6, U. S. colloq. Quaintly interesting or pretty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities describe in sense 2 b, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or 5. (Cf. Canny 9.) 

1854 Mrs. Stowe Sunny Mem. 1 . 161 My eye had been 
caught by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window. 
1885 G. Allen Babylon i, Ain't it a cunning little egg? 
*887 Centupf Mag. Nov. 43 As a child, she had been called 
‘cunning’ in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to children ; that is to say, piquantly interesting. 
*888 The Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 ‘Cunning* little shelves for 
small bits of pottery. 

Cu'iming, vbl. sb. Directing the helm: see 
under Con 

*659 D. Pell Improv. Sea 418 The Helmsman .. minded 
not the cunning of the ship. 

Cunning, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. 
Cunningaire, var. Conyger, rabbit-warren. 

+ Cu’nuiiLgliede. Obs. rare. In 5 connyng-. 
[f. Cunning +-hede, -head.] -Cunningness i. 

ct475 Partenay 5 Barayne is my soule, fauting connyng- 
hede. 

Cunuiitgly (k»-niqli), adv. Forms : see Cun- 
ning a. [-LY la a cunning manner. 

1 . With skill, knowledge, or wisdom ; wisely, 
cleverly, knowingly. Obs. or arch. 

In early quots. often =‘ with good breeding, politely'. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. SaintSyTheoderaiyn Hyme ful connandly 
scho gret c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1485 Hypsip. ^ 
Medea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 838 lason carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 
said. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv, xxxviiu (1859) 63 He 
salewed hyr goodly, and she welcomed hym ful connyngly, 
as she wel couthe, ^1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 275 
Hucheown .. In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd J>is mar 
cunnandly. <?x46o Towneley Myst. 160 This barne . . That 
carps thus conandly. 1519 Interl. Four Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 37 He hath exmund cunningly Divers points of 
cosmography. 1592 R. D. Hypmrotowachia 91 Which 
thoughts were hewraied by my countenance . . which she 
cunningly perceiuing [etc.]. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
HI. 341 Two wise men. .who can Talk cunningly about the 
ways of man. 

2 . With skilful art. (Now a literary archaism.) 

? a X400 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I, 1x4 He so cuninglye 
this worcke caste. X5S5 Etam Decades 31 Chayers and 
stooles^ .very coonningely wrowght. 1682 Milton Hist. 
Mosc. ii. (X851) 483 They shoot wondrous cunningly; thir 
Arrow heads are sharpned Stones. x836-‘48 B, D. Walsh 
Afistoph, Clouds 1. iv, Cunningly-wrought halls. 1883 
Ld. R. Gower Afy Remm. l\, xxi, 52 Inigo Jones.. de- 
corated the front of Kirby, .in cunningly carved stone, 

3 . With knowledge employed to conceal facts or 
designs, or to deceive or circumvent ; craftily, 
artfully. (The current sense.) 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks So cunningly had he 

under the vaile of pietie, shadowed his most execrable 
treacherie. x6aa R, Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xo^ The 
cuninglier to colour their greatest disorders and rob- 
beries. X719 D'Urfey Pills IV. 201 Women are , . cunningly 
Coy, 1856 IHmsk Arct. ExpL I. xi. X24 Your lash . .is apt 
to. .fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice. 1867 Deutsch 
Rem. (1874) 8 He saw the cunningly-laid trap. 


Cn’Biniiigliess* [f- as prec. 4 -ness.] The 
quality of being cunning or knowing. 

1 1 . Knowingness ; skilfulness, skill, cleverness ; 
something requiring skill ; = Cunning sb. 2, 3, 4, 

X375 Barbour Bruce iii. 712 It wes gret cunnannes to kep 
Thar takill in-till sic A thrang. 12x400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. {xB^i) 12 Worldely mene. .Jiat castes haire 
conaundenes. .vn-to couetyse, CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 
X2X Konyngnesse of )?e leche. 1609 Douland Ornith. 
Microl. 67 Thou. .hast, .in singing a graceful cunningnesse. 
X755 Connoisseur No. 70 F 10 For all your learning, and 
policy, and cunningness, and judgment. 

2 . Craftiness, slyness, artfulness ; =« Cunning 4*^. 5. 
a 1625 Fletcher Woman's Prize iv. ii, Such a drench of 

balderdash, Such a strange carded cunningness. 1654 
CoKAiNE Dianea i. 69 With all candidnesse . . or else with 
a cunningness. 170a W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xl. 157 
'The Cunningness of Apes and Falcons. 1727 in Bailey 
vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 

t CumuingsMp, Obs. In 3 (north.) conand- 
scipe. [See Cunning and - ship.] Knowledge. 

a X300 Cursor M. 29206 (Cott.) ]?e gift o wijt, of vnder- 
standing, o consail, strenght, o gode dreding, o conaud- 
scipe, and o pite. 

Gunnundrum, obs. form of Conundrum. 
Cmmy, -yng, obs. forms of Cony, rabbit. 
Cunopic (kiwnp'pik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Kwdjirrjs the dog-eyed, the shameless.] =Cynopic. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 671 The roystering, rubicund, 
cunopic cutter of rumps of beef and briskets. 

Cunstable, -bulle, -bylle, obs. ff. Constable. 
tCnnster. Sc. Obs. In 6 quenster. [Parallel 
formation to cunner, Conner l, with suffix -ster.] 
*= Conner ale-conner. 

1535 Aberd, Reg. V. 16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
with thair cunstaris throu the quarteris. 1551 Crt. Rec. in 
Cramond Annals Banff {xB<^x) I. 28 Aill fuiidin gud and 
sufficient be the quensters. 1628 Ibid, 1. 60 The Provost, 
Bailies and Council choose four persons as Cunsters and 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 1676 Ibid. I, 156 The 
goodnes of the aill to be tyrit be cunsteris. 

Cunt- ; see Cont-, Count-. 

Oimye, cunzie (kii-nyf, kiimi), sh. Sc. Also 
CULXI-, cuin-, -50, -506, -5ey, -5he, -5ie, -5ye, -yee, 
-yie; conje, -310, counye, cownye, ewnyho, 
coynyh©, com5ie, coigido. [15th c. Sc. cun-^e^ 
repr. OF. cuigne var. of coin, Coin.] 
f 1 . *=CoiN sb. I or 2 : Comer or corner-stone. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xviir. 304 Richt till the Cun^he of 
the wall. 1387 St. Giles Charters (1859) p. x, Xii hewyn 
stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. 1643 F'enwkk Session Rec. In 
Edgar Old Ch. Life hi Scot. 16 note. That no fumes be 
placed about the cuin^ies. 

1 2 . A coining-house, a mint ; — Coin sh. 4. Obs. 
^ 1489 Sc, Acts fas. JV% X7 (1597) The silver warke. .quhilk 
is brocht to the cuin^ie. a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
1. 4S3 It was thocht expedient that a cun3e should be erected. 

3 . Coin, money ; = Coin sb. 6. 

^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, facobus 734 Of b^ire con^e.. 
pennyse thretty,^ 1482 in Pinkerton Scot. App. L 503 Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinyt be King 
James the Thred, half-pennys, and threepenny pennys.. of 
coppir. 13x3 Douglas AEneis vni. Prol. 97 Sum trachour 
crynis the cun3e. 1513-73 Dium. Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club) 120 Ane proclamatioun twching the new cuinyee. 
1353 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 98 Thai that strykis cownye 
of unlauchful mettall [mar^'n, Strykaris of unlauchful 
connyey]. 1600 Sc. A cfs 16 fas, VI, c. 9 Great scairsitie 
of Cunyie. 1724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) 1. 105 When 
cunzie is scanty. 

4 . Comb. founye-hoTise, coining-house, mint. 
XS13“73 Dium, Occurrents (Bannatyne Club' 53 Tuke, .the 

Quenis imis of the cunyehous. x6oo.S'<?. Acts 16 fas. VI, 
c. 9 Anent the hame-bringing of Bulyeon for furnishing of 
the Cunye-house. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842' p. xvii, 
I culd get no money out of the conze-house. a x 6 $j Balfour 
Ann. Scot. (1824-5) II. 2 Naper, Laird of Merchistone, 
generall of the cunzie housse. 

t Cunye, v. Sc. Obs, Forms: see the sb. [f, 
prec ] trans. To coin. Hence Ou'nyed ppl. a. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 168 This Henry fyrst kyng of 
Ingland . * ordanyd . . Hys mone to be cwnyhede rownd. 
1475 Sc. Acts fas. Ill, § 65 (1597) All cumBied money. 
1349 CompL Scot. xiii. 109 Gold and siluyr, cunjet & 
oncun^et. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 8, 3, Gif thai 
bring in or cause coignie any false money. 

Cunyng, obs. form of Cony, rabbit, 
t Cu'nyonr. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. coignour^ 
quoingneur coiner of money.] *- Coineb i . 

* 1455 Sc. Acts fas. //, § 59 (1597) That the cuinsioures . . 
nouther cuinSie Demy, .nor^it sex-penny-groates, 1469 Sc. 
Acts fas. Ill, I 40 (1597) Black money, stricken and 
prented be his Cuinzieoures. 1300-20 Dunbar Demonstr* to 
Cun^urs, Carvouris, & Carpentaris. 

Cunze, Cunzie : see Cunye. 

Cuoslien, obs. form of Cushion. 

Cup (kt^p'i, sb. Forms: d. 1-7 cuppe, (4-5 
kuppe), 4-7 enpp, 6- cup, (6 Sc. c-ulp(p). / 3 - 3~5 
cupe, 3-6 coupe, 4-5 cowpe, 6 Sc. coup, cowp. 

7. 3-5 coppe, 4-5 cope, (5 coop, 6 coope). 
[OE. cuppe wk. fern., supposed to be ad. late L. 
cuppa, the source of It. coppa (close d), Pr., Sp., Pg. 
copa, OF. cope, cupe, coupe, rarely coppe, mod.F. 
coupe drinking- vessel, cup. 

L. cuppa is generally held to be a differentiated form of 
ciipa, tub, cask, vat, which survives in F. cuve, Pr., Sp., Pg- 
Cuba tub, etc. But beside cuppe in ME., are found two 
forms coupe {cowpe) and coppe, with the variants cispe, cope, 
coope. Of these coupe (coupe) directly represents OF. coupe ; 


CUP. 


CUP. 


tape prob. represents the earlier OF. spelling of the same 
word, but may be merely a variant of cuppe, Tlie status of 
c()ppe is not so dear ; it may also represent OF. cope (some- 
times coppeX or it may be due to mixture of cuppe and OE. 
copp : see Cop sb. * ; in the form coppes it is impossible to 
distinguish between the pi, of copp and that of coppe. 
The rare forms cope^ coope, prob. represent OF. cope. 
Nearly all these by-forms of the word became obs. before 
1500 ; only cnppe survives in mod. English cup.] 

I. A drinking- vessel, or something leserabling it. 

1. A small open vessel for liquids, usually of 
hemispherical or hemi -spheroidal shape, with or 
without a handle ; a drinking- vessel. The common 
form of cup a tea-cup or coffee-cup) has no 
stem; but the larger and more ornamental forms 
{e.g. a wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot, as also a lid or cover; in such case cup is 
sometimes applied S]-)ecifically to the concave part 
that receives the liquid. 

a. cuppe, cupp, cup, (Sc. culp, culpp, 
belongs perh. to /3.) 

c 1000 ^LFRic Voc. in Wr.'Wiilcker 122/37 Caupus velohha^ 
cuppe. c jooo Sax, Leeckd, 1 1. 290 N ime ponne ane cuppan, 
do an lytel wearmes wastres on innan. ctzo$ Lay. 14996 
Heo i>a cuppe \later t. bolle] bitahte ban kinge. c 1250 Gen, 
^ Ex. 2318 ^ure on haue3 is cuppe stolen, a 1300 Cursor M. 
13402 (Cott.) pai fild a cupp [v. r. cope, 2 MSS. cuppe] Jjan son 
in hast. cf^'SSf\ciA^Sel, Wks.til 157 Monke.s haf grete 
kuppes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 109 Cupfie, ciphus^ patera., 
cuppa. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 70, I haue 
putte. .wyn in my cuppe. 1542 Inventories 74 (Jam.) 
Item, twaculpis gilt .. Item, twa culppis with thair coveris 
gilt. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis ii. (Arb.) 68 Masstue gould 
cups. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 56 Fill the Cuppe. . lie 
pledge you a mile to the bottome. 1:657 Milton P. L.v. 444 
Mean while at Table Eve. .thir flowing cups With pleasant 
liquors crown’d. 1770 Goldsm. Jpes. Vill. 250 Nor the coy 
maid . . Shall kiss the cup to paas it to the rest. 1842 Tenny- 
son Vision o/Sin iv. ix, Fill the cup, and fill the can. 187a 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 136 Ke half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket. 

jS. cupe, coupe, cowpe. 

<rx27S Lay. 24612 Mid gildene coupe \earUer t. bolle]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4858 (Cott.) A siluer cupe [3 later JIJSS. 
coupe]. 451300 Ibid. 7728 (Cott.) A cupe [F. cuppe, G. 
& T. coupe] he tok and a .sper. [Cf. OF. Eois 104 pristrent 
la lance e la cupe ki fud al chief Saul] c *323 E. E. A Hit. P, 
B. 1458 Couered cowmes foul dene, as casteles arayed. 
1393 Langl. P, pi. C. IV. 23 Coupes of dene gold and 
coppes of seluer. c 1440 Promp. Parv. gg Cowpe, or pece, 
crater {ctippa, P.\ c 1450 Merlin 67 The kynge hadde a 
riche cowpe of goolde. 

7. coppe (cope, coop) : cf. Cop sh^- 
c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 41/258 A coppe of .seluer. 45 1300 
Cursor M. 13402 (Gbtt.) pai fild a cope [C. cupp, F. cuppe] 
sone in hast, 1340 Ayenb. 30 And brekk pote.s and coppes. 
41386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 214 With outen coppe [j. MSS. 
cuppe] he drank al his penaunce. 451450 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 626/9 Cipkus, coop. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 75 A Coppe, 
ciphus [—scyphus], condus. c 1500 Yng. Children's Bk. 106 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 23 Wype thi mouths when Jiou 
wyll drinke, Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 

2 . Spec. a. The Chalice in which the wine is 
administered at the Communion. (See also sense 8 b.) 

I1382 "SSfyciAV bfatt. xxvi. 27 And he takynge the cuppe 
dede thankyngis and 5aue to hem.] c 1449 Pecock 11. 
X. 203 The eukarist . . is born in a coupe ordeyned therto. 
1547-8 Qrdre of Commvnion 17 The first Cuppe or Chalice. 
1662 Bk. Com. Prayer. Communion, Here he is to take the 
cup into his hand. 1890 J. Hunter Devotional Services, 
Communion, Then shall the Minister say . . when he de- 
livereth the cup : Drink this in remembrance of Christ. 

h. An ornamental cup or oiher vessel offered as 
a prize for a race or athletic contest. ^ 

4 1640 [Shirley] Capt. Underwit in. iii, in Bullen O. PI. 
(1883)11. 368 Does the race hold at Newmarket for the 
Cupf 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. ni. iii, All the family 
race cups and corporation howls 1 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxix, Think you’re vinning a cup, Sir. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 4 Apr, 4/2 The competition for the Challenge Cup. 

3 . a. A vessel used for cupping; a cupping- 
glass. 'b. A vesseT holding a definite quantity 
(usually four ounces), used to receive the blood in 


blood-letting. 

1617 Mosan tr, Wirtzung^'s Physick 27 To remoue 
headach the cups are fixed on the legs. 4: 1735 Arbuthnot 
(J.), Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
scarification ought to be made with crooked instruments. 
179a H. Munro Th. 4* Pract.Mod. Surg. (1800) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets], a cup, exhausted of 
its atmo.spheric air, applied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely. 1889 Chambers! Encycl. III. 618 Of old the 
cups were either small horns, .or glasses of various shapes. 

4 . A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-cup ; e. g. the rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone ; the cup-shaped hardened involucrum 
(cupule) of an acorn {acorn-cup') ; the calyx of a 
flower, also the blossom itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in certain Fungi, or on the 
suckers of certain Molluscs, etc. 

XS4S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 81 Take • • the cuppes of 
acornes. 1^-77 V icary A nat. vii. (1888) 48 The , . shoulder- 
blade. .in the vpper part it is round, in whose roundnes is 
a concauitie, which is called y-* boxe or coope of tl^ shoulder. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 31 All their Eludes, .Creepe into 
Acome cups and hide them there. 1615 Crooke 
Man 849 The Cup of the Hippe.^ 1707 Curios, m Z 
Card. 45 The Cup is that which infolds the Leaves and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is yet in Bud. X743“6 ohen- 
STONK Elegies viii. 38 The cowslip’s golden cup no more 1 
see. x8^ Treas. Bot. 870 Peziza . . The hymemum lines 
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the cavity of a fleshy membranous or waxy cup. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 456 1’he suckers of the 

apoda are .stalked, :^d the cup has a marginal homy ring. 

5 . A rounded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a rock. spec, in 
Golf\ see quot. 1887. 

Holme Lee B. Godfrey i. 7 The church, .stood in a 
cup of the hillside. 1887 Jamib:.son Supp., Cup, a term in 
golfing applied to a .small cavity or hole in the course, proh. 
made by the stroke of a previous player. 1887 Sir W. G. 
Simpson Art of Golf 1^3 Beware of a cup, however small. 
1889 Chambers* Encycl. III. 618 Cup-markings on rocks, .of 
two varieties — circular cavities or ‘cups* pure and simple, 
and cups surrounded by circles. 

6. a. iechn. Applied to various cup-shaped con- 
trivances ; see quotfj. 

cxZgfiRudim. Navig, (Weale) 113 Or/, A solid piece of 
cast iron let into the step of the capstan, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the capstan works. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Cup. 4. One of a series of little domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-surface. 
1884 F. J- Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 99 There are two 
varieties of cups — ‘ saucer’ and ‘halance-wheel ’ — the former, 
shaped like a saucer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watches. 

b. Painting. 

X768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 223 The heavier part of the 
foliage (the cup, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
near the middle : the out-side branch e.s. .are light and airy. 

7 . Asiron. The constellation Crater. 

155X Recorde Cast. A'«4w/. (1556) 269 The Cuppe standeth 
on the Hydrts backe. 7579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. July 19 
The Sonne.. Making his way betweene the Cuppe, and 
golden Diademe. xS08 Lockyer Heavetis (ed. 3) 326. 

II. Transferred and figurative uses. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains ; the drink 
taken in a cup ; a cupful. Loving-cup (q.v.), a 
cup of wine, etc. passed from hand to hand round 
a company. 

1382 Wyclip Matt. X. 42 Who euer 5meth drynke to oon 
of these leste a cuppe of cold water oonly. ^ 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catech. 171 b, Quhasaeuer sal giv ony of thais 
small ains ane coup of watter to drink onelie. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. I. iii. 85 O knight, thou lack’st a cup of Canarie. 
1660 Pepys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank before. X784 
CowPER Task iv. 39 The cups That cheer hut not inebriate, 
wait on each. [See Cheer v. 5 c.] 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. xlviii. 145 A cup of poison had been jprepared for him. 
X849 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. II, 44 Each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 

b. Spec. The wine taken at the Communion. 
(Cf. 2 a.) 

[138a Wyclip i Cor. xi. 26 How ofte eucre 30 schulen 
ete this breed, and schulen drynke the cuppe.] X597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 5 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to us. x68x-6 
J. Scott Chr. LifeGl^i) HI* 3^7 To communicate with 
them . . in this one BaptLsm, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. X884 J. Candlish Sacraments 91 The wine is 
described merely as * the cup ’, ‘ the fruit of the vine 

C. transf. Drink; that which one drinks. 

1719 Young Busiris v. i, Weeds are their food, their cup 
the muddy Nile. 

fig. Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripturek Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, portion, lot 
(painful or pleasurable, more commonly the 
former). Cf. Chalice i b. 

a 1340 Hampole/’^45//4?*x. 7 He calks fjaife pynes a cope, 
for ilk dampned man sail drynk of sorow of hell. Ibzd. 
XV. 5 He is cope of all my delite & ioy. xSz6 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b. To drynke the cuppe of sorowe. 
IS34 Tindale Matt. xx. 22 Are ye able to drynke of the 
cuppe that I shall drynke of? 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii- 304 
All Foes [shall taste] The cup of their deseruings. 1611 
Bible Ps. xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, etc. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 288 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy. 1^3 Mrs. 
Browning Prom. Bound Poems 1850 1. 156, 1 quaff the full 
cup of a present doom. 1875 Farrar Silence ^ V. ii. 40 
Filling to the brim the cup of his iniquity. 1879 Froude 
Csesar xviii. 293 To drink the bitterest cup of humiliation. 

10 . pi The drinking of intoxicating liquor; 
potations, drunken revelry. Jn one's cups'. f (a) 
while drinking, during a drinking-bout (also 
f amidst, d" cimo 7 tg, f at, aver ones cups ) ; {if) in 
a state of intoxication, ‘ in liquor \ 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 165 For in the cuppe seel- 
den fownden is, pat any wight his neighehurgh comraendith. 
1551 RopiNsoN tr. More*s Utop. (Arb.) 26 Amonge their 
cuppes they geue iudgement of the wittes of writers. i6ix 
Bible i Esdras iiu 22 And when they are in their cups, they 
forget their loue both to friends and brethren. 1667 
Milton P, L. xl 718 Thence from Cups to civil Broiles. 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iv, She used to come home in 
her cups, and break the china. 1828 Bentham Let. to Sir 
F. BurdettVP&s,. 1843 X. 592* I hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them : you 
must have been in your cups. x84a J, H. Newman P4!r. 
Serm. (ed, 2) V, ii. 22 They . . discuss points of doctrine . , 
even, .over their cups. x86i Thackeray Four Georges L 
(1876) 19 The jolly Prince, .loving his cups and his ^e. 

11 . A name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 
gredients and usually iced ; as claret-cup, etc. 

1773 Goldsm- Stoop's to Cong. 11, Here’s a cup, Sir . . I have 
prepared it with my own hands, and I believe you’ll own 
the ingredients are tolerable. x8i8 R. Rush Crt. of London 
(1833) 151 Sir Henry recommended me to a glass of what 
I supposed wine . . but he called it King's cup. 1833 Hew 
Monthly Mag. XXXVII. xgsfoom,, A foaming tankard of 
cup. Hoie. Cup is a mixture of beer, wme, lemon, sugar, 


and spice. ,, 18S4 Pall Mall G. 36 Feb. 5/1 Who... could 
produce bottles of ‘old Johannisberg ’ for a guest and make 
them into cup. 

III. 12. Proverbs and Phrases, (See also sense 
10.) Between (or betwixt) the cup and the lip ; 
while a thing is yet in hand and on the very 
point of being achieved, (Now usually There’s 
many a slip between, etc.) *t Such cup, such cover, 
also t suck a cup, such a Cf'use : implying similarity 
between two persons related in some way. Cup 
andean: constant or familiar as.sociates (the can 
being the large vessel from which the cup is filled). 
A cup too low : see quots. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 16 Manye thynges 
fall betweene y cuppe and the mouth. 1549 Latimer 5/-%. 
Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 143 Such a cup, suche a cruse. 
She would not depart from hir oun. 1550 'hKL'B. Apol. 132 
As for your doctours. .they are lykeyour selfe, as the adage 
goeth, suche cuppe suche cover. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
Epigr. (1867) 49 As cup and can could nolde. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew., A Cup too low, when any of the Com- 
pany are mute or pensive. 1729 Swift Libel on Dr, Delany, 
You and he are Cup and Cann. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scaif. 
I. ii, If the devil don’t step between the cup and the lip. 
i8ox Spirit Pub. frfils. (1802) V. 305 He must, .be cup and 
can with sextons and grave-diggers. 2864 H. Ainsworth 
fohn Law Prol x. (1881) 54 You’re a cup too low. A glass 
of claret will make you feel more cheerful. 1887 T. A. 
Trollope What I remember 1. xii. 256 A whole series of 
slips between the cup and the Up I 
13. attrib. and Comb. a. General combinations, 
as cup-augury, -maker, -marking; cup-headed, 
-like, -marked, -shaped adjs. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 251 To presage his fate by 
a sort of *cup-augury involved in examining the grounds of 
coffee. X889 D. Findlay Eng. Railway 46 The spikes [to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are ^cup-headed. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 114/2 The bodies of the vertebrae 
terminate in two *cui3-Uke cavities. 1864 Tennyson En. 
Ard.g A hazel wood . . in a cuplike hollow of the down. 14. . 
Noniinale in Wr.-Wxilcker 686/22 Hie cipharius, a *cop- 
maker. 159X Percivall Sp. Diet., Cuhero, a cup maker. 
1889 Chavnbers' EficycL 111618 *Cup-marking on rocks and 
^cup-marked stones belong to a peculiar cla.ss of archaic 
•sculpturings. 1845 Athenaeum 22 Feb- igg ^Cup-shaped 
bodies, 

b. esp. in reference to social drinking or drunken- 
ness (cf. sense 10) : as cup-acquaintance, -caper, 
-conqiuror, -friendship, -god, -mate, -tossing. 

X595 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. i. 13 Til that same Gup- 
challenging profes.sion came into our land. Ibid. iii. 119 
Wine, .swilled by challenging Cupmates. 1599 Soliman ^ 
Persida v. in Hazl. Dodsley V, 363 Where is tipsy Alex- 
ander, that great cup-conqueror ? x6o8 D. F. Ess. Pol. ^ 
Mor. 83 Cup-friendship, is of too brittle and glassie a sun- 
stance to continue long. 1749 Fielding Tom ^ones xvin. v. 
Only his cup acquaintance. 1842 S. C. lUku. Irelatid 11. 
270 She was perfect mi.stress of the art of cup-tossing. 

C. In sense 2 b, as cup-taker, -transaction ; cup- 
day, a day on which a race is run for a cup; cup 
horse, a horse that runs for a cup; cup-tie, a 
‘ tie * if. e. match or contest between the victor* 
in previous contests) pluyed for a cup. 

1^2 London Society II. 98 We travelled [to Ascot] on the 
Cup day . . * The latest prices ' of the Cup horses. 1879 Black 
White Wings xvii, The master of one of the Cup takers 
[a yacht]. 

d. Special combs. Cup-and-cone, see quot. ; 
cup-and-saucer limpet, collectors^ name of the 
molluscous genus Calyptrsea; feup-baud, ‘a 
brace of metal on which masers and handled cups 
were hung * (Riley Liber Albus) ; cup-coral (see 
CoEAL sbP I b) ; cup-custard, fluid custard served 
in glass cups ; cup-defeet, the fault in timber of 
being Cue-shaken ; cup^flower, a name fer 
Scyphanthus elegans, A S. American plant with yel- 
low cup-shaped flowers ; cup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence found on oak-leaves ; f cup- 
glass — Cupping-glass (in Bnllokar, 1616) ; cup- 
guard, a cup-shaped sword-guard ; cup-hilted 
a., having a cup-guard on the hilt ; f cup-leech, 
one addicted to his cups ; cup-licheu — Cup-moss 
a. (in Prior, 1879) > cup-man, a man addicted to 
cups, a reveller; cup-mushroom, name for 
various species of Peziza* (Britten and Holland) ; 
cup-plant, Silphium pcffoliaium of N. America; 
cup-plate, see quot. i''9i ; f cup-rite, a libation ; 
cup-rose, dial. var. of Cop-eose ; cup-.seed, a N. 
American plant, Calycocarpum Lyoni (in Miller, 
1884), having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
a cup ; cup-sponge, a kind of sponge shaped like 
a enp ; cup-sprung a., having the hip-joint dislo- 
cated ; t cup-stool; cup-valve, see quot. ; f cup- 
waiter, one who serves liquor at a meal or feast. 
See Cup-ANU-BALL, Cup-BEAREE, -MOSS, -SHOT. ^ 
t88x Raymond Mining Gloss., *Cupytftd-cone.^ A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an iron hopper 
with a large central opening, which is closed by a cone 
or bell, pulled up into it from below. 13. . in Liber Albus 
609 '**Cuppebonde. 1483 Cath. AngL 75 A Cophande, 
£rzz[s]ta. 1875 Laslett Timber I rees 32 The *cup-defect 
occurs in perfectly sound and healthy-looking trees. X753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.,* Cup-galls.. z. kind of galls found 
on the leaves of the oak, and some other trees. [X84S Lindley 
Veg, Kingd. 32 The cup shaped galls, so common in Oak 
leaves.] 1593 R. Harvey Pkilad. 52 Cheryn was a drunkard. 
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a ’•'cupleache. X834 l^rrcm Pompeii Oh, a friend of 
mine I a bn:]tther *cupman, a quiet dog . . said Burbo. 1769 
J. Wallis Na£. Hist. Nortfmtnb, 1 . viii. 305 SmaO, sessile, 
white, proliferous ^Cup-Mushrome; 1674 Lond. Gtiz. No. 
863/4 Stoln . .Ten Pottage Plates, Three *Cup Plates, Two 
Sawcers. i%i Scriim. Mag. Sept. 353/1 Seven saucers, and 
ten ‘cup-plates*. By cup-plates I mean the little flat saucers 
in which our grandmothers placed their tea-cups when they 
poured their tea into the deeper saucers to cool. 1383 
Stanyhurst Mmis iv. (Arb.) 102 luppiter almighty, 
whom men Maurusian , . with *cuprit’'s magnifye dulye. 
1741 Cornel. Fam. Piece rri. 483 For a Lameness in 
a Cow or Bullock, or when they are Shoulder-pitched, or 
*Cup'-sprung. SS67 Wills ^ Im. N. C, (Surteesi 272 One 
flanders chist, one litle *cupstale, one chare. 1850 Wealr 
Diet. TermSf *CuJi-z/alzfe, for a steam-engine. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech.yCtiF'^alve. (Steam-engiTiei^ n:. A cup-shaped 
or conical valve, which is guided by a stem to and from its 
flaring seat, h, A form of balance-valve which opens .simul- 
taneously on top and sides, c. A valve formed bjj- an inverted 
cup over the end of a pipe or opening. 1611 Spekd Hist. 
Gt, Brit. IX. xiii. (R.'l, The maior to attend in< his own person 
as chiefe *cup-waiter. .to serve the king in a cup of gold. 

Chip lk2?p), ?>. [L Cup 

1 . Sur^. i^rans^ To apply a cupping-glass to ; to 
bleed by meaus of a cup ping-glass. Also alml. 

1:48a (Arbi.) 32 As a mannys flesh is wont 

to blede whenne hit is cappid. 1607 Topsell Fmr-f. Beasts 
(1673! 335 Set a cupping-glasse tliereon, and^ cup it.^ 1695 
ConGRTS.'iE Love forL. i. H, A beau in a bagnio, enpping for 
a complexion. 1757 Franklin Let. Wks. 18S7 1 1 . 522 They 
cupped me on the back of the head. 1829 Scott Jifd. (1890) 
II, 294 Dr. Ross ordered me to be cupped. 

fX To supply witb cups, f. with, liquor; to 
make drunk, intoxicate. Obs. rare. 

x6o6i SHAKs: Ant. <§• Cl. u. vii. 124 Cup vs till the world go 
round. 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Wks, (N.)j, Well enter- 
tain’d f was, and. halfe well cup’d. 

b. intr. To indulge in * cups ’ ; to drink deep. 
ciCag T. AdaMs_ Wks. j 7:861} I. 484 The former is not 
more thirsty after his cupping than the latter is hungry after 
hi.s devouring. 1649-1868 [see Cupping 2]. 

S. trans. To receive, place, or take aun a cup. 

^ 18^ J. Strutheks Poetic Tales 138 The dew-drop cupped 
in the_^ cowslip. 1879 J. D. Long rEneid viii. 85 He rever- 
ently in his hollow hand.s Cups water fi-om the stream. 

4 . a. inir. To form a cup ; to be or become cup- 
sliaped. 

1830 WiTHERmc Brit. Plants (ed. 7) II. 368 Mr. Wood- 
ward suggests.. that the umbels not cupping Is owing to 
their small size. 1851 BecBs Florist y New Dahlias, .petals 
smooth, and gently cupping to the centre. 

b. Golf. ‘ To mark or break (the ground) with, 
the club when striking the ball ; also, to strike ( the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball ’ (Jam. 
Supp.), Cf. Cup sb. 5. 

Cupalo, obs. form of Cupola. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-balL 

1 . A toy consisting of a cup at the end of a stem 
to which a ball is attached by a string, the object 
being to toss the ball and catch it in the cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also the game played 
with this. = Btlboquet 2. 

2760 Goldsm. at, W. Ixxxix, Indolence, .tosses the cup- 
and-ball with infantine folly, rygp Southey Amatory Poems 
Soim, i, She held a Cup and Bail of ivory white. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney III. 131 Where sat Mrs, Nubley, alone, 
on a playing at cup-and-ball. 

2 . altrib. Of a Joint or bones : = Ball and socket ; 
see Ball sb.^ 19. 

1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 186^ II. 57/2 The cup-and- 
ball vertebrae in batrachian larvae, 

■ Cup-bearer \krJ*pbe^:roi). One who carries a 
cup ; an officer of a kings ornobleman’'s household 
who served his master with wine. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 75 A Copberer, cipkigerutus. isop-xo 
Act z Hen. VIII, c. 14 Esquyers for the Kynges body hys 
Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. r6ii Bible Neh.\. 11. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 263 The cup-bearer carries 
round wine which he draws, .and ponns into the cups. 

Cupboard (k»*bojd), 5^. Forms: 4-6 cup-, 
cop-, (5 euppe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), -bord(e, 
-■bourd(e, -biird(e ; 6-7 enpboord, -board©, 7— 
-board. Also 5 cowborde, 6 cOTiborde, cowr- 
bard, cobord, -erde, cobbourd, -arde, cup- 
pord(e, cubboorde, 6-7 cubbord(e, -ard(e, 7 
-erd, -ert, 7-8 -oard, 7 enpbard, -bert. [A 
combination of Cup or Cop (or both) and Board. 
In ME. cop- k frequent in northern sources, cuppe- 
and emp^ rare, cup^ most frequent, even at a time 
wffien the independent word was regularly spelt 
cuppe. By the i 6th c. the second element was 
phonetically obscured, and the p of cup-- sunk in 
the following by as' in the existing pronunciation, 
which is indicated by a multitude of more or less 
phonetic. il spellings of the cubberdy cubbert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
the 1 8th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.] 
f 1 . A ‘ hoard ^ or table to place cups and other 
vessels, etc. on ; a piece of furniture for the display 
of plate ; a sideboard, buffet. (See also Court- 
cupboard.) Obs. 

c 1325 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 1440 Couered mony a cup-borde 
with clohes ful quite, c 138b Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wycli/zs/O: Loke Cristis copborde., laz^oo Morte Arth. 
2o 6 The kjmgez cope-borde was closed in silver, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 109 Cupburde, abacus. 1483 Calk. Angl. 73 


A Copburde, 1503 Will in RiponCk. Acts 296 

Unum copeburd sculptunu 1530 Palsgr. 21 1/2 Cup borde 
of plate or to sette plate upon, bnjffet. 1555 Eden Decades 
68 The cobbarde fay.syde owr dyninge table. 1591 Haring- 
ton OrL Fur. xxv., xlix. (1634) 201 One ouely lampe upon 
the cubbard burning. 1592 Greene Def. Co 7 iny Catch, iii. 
10 Her mistress ..set all her plate on the cubboorde for 
shewe. 1663 Gerbxer Cmtnsel 30 A Candlestick on a 
Cubbert. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, The Officers., 
got ready the Tables and Cupboards, laid the Cloth. 

fb. iransf. A set of vessels displayed upon a 
sideboard ; a service of plate, Obs. 

iSaa Skelton Why not to Court 858 Your cupbord that 
was. Is tourned to glasse. From sylvere to brasse. xS 5 * 
Acts Privy Cotmcil £ng. (xSqi) N. S. HI. 288 An other like 
cou borde of the value of m’^ ; an otlier cubborde of viij‘ 
J579-B0 North Plutarch (1676) 2.19 All the whole cubboord 
of Plate of Gold and Silver. <ri64S Howell (1650) 
II. 40 She desires you to send her a compleat cupboard pf 
the best cbristall glasses. 1698 Sir T. Morgan Progr. in 
Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 391 His majesty of France had 
never the kindness to send him his cupboard of plate. 

2 . A closet or a cabinet (often placed in a comer 
of a room: or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for 
keeping cups, dishes, etc., provisions ready for use, 
cr anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables. 

1330 Palsgr. 211/2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressover. 
1579 Tomson Calvins Serai. Tim. 104/2 If he haue a cofer, 
or cupbord, there will he keep it [money] fast locked. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 12 Lockers to put any 
thing in, as in little Cupberts. 1662 Greenhalgh in Elks 
Grig. Lett, n, 309 IV. 73 At the east end of the Synagogue 
standeth a closet, 'like a very high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark. Lett. (ij 66 )lL 243 If a friend happen 

to^ come late, [he] will take care to lock up a scrap for him 
ill the cupboard. 1851 Illust. Lond. Nevus 8 Feb. 98 The 
cupboard was breadless. 1^4 Mickletowaite Mod. Par, 
Churches 161 A cupboard with shelves for music-books, 
b. Skeleton in the cupboard : see Skeleton. 

3 . transf. Food, provisions ; esp. in phr. to cry 
cupboard y to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Obs. 

c 1663 Roxb. Ball. VI. 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
bard. x68i W. Robertson PkraseoL Gen. (16931 412 My 
belly cries cupboard, 1768-74 'Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1 . 60 
Should his head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 1835 
Kingsley Wesiw. HoIiz 88 <y 25/2 So now away home, my 
inside cries cupbcfflird. 

4 . altrib. and Comb. a. Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in sense i) f cupboard banker (see 
Banker 1 ), \ cupboard cloth \ (in sense 2), cup- 
board door ; cupboard love, love insincerely pro- 
fessed or displayed for the sake of what one can 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665) ; so cupboard 
lover y faith ; f ctxpboard-man, one of an order of 
disputants in the Inns of Court : so called from their 
using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Douth- 
waite Grays Inn (1886) 8i). b. Of the form or 
nature of a cupboard, as cupboard library. 

1463 Bury Wills iz&sd) as With tablys, trestelys, *cuppe- 
burd bankers. 1480 Wardr.Acc. Edw. TV (1830) iij 
rede *cupborde clothes of rede worsted. x6/|o Feslry Bks. 
(Surtee.s) 303 For mendinge the *cubert doore in the ve-sterre. 
i86a Ruskin Munera P, {1880) 64 That the cupboard door 
may have a firm lock t& it. i88a Edna Lyall Donovan x, 
No ^cupboard faith for him., 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 

v.(ed.2 102 In his little ■’^cupboard library, x’jsi Poor 
Robin (N.), A ^cupboard love is seldom true. 1874 Dasent 
Tales from P'jeldzZi^ To have such a ^cupboard lover. ^1625 
Whiteloicke Lib. Fam. fCamden) 62 In AugtisC r6iS being 
on of the ^cubberdrnen of the Middle Temple, I went up to 
argue at the reading. x66o Vind. of Reading of E, 
Bagshaw held in. Middle Temple 16 My ObUgations . . to 
my Cubbardmen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and under. 

Cupboard (kts'-bard), rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
ti'ans. To place, shut up,, or keep in or as in a 
ctTipboard. 

1363 Darinzi (18601 53 He. - With the woman al.so coberdith 
his lyfe He regard eth neither father nor mother, and al for 
hi-s wife, X607 Sbaks. C<»r. 1, L 103 The Belly, .idle and 
vnactiue. Still cubbording the VianA <1x658 Cleveland 
Hue 6* Cry ii, When Kings are eup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sights to be seen for pence a piece, 

Cu'pboardy, a. nanee-wd. Cupboard-like. 

1877 Miss Braddon Weavers^ Weft III. 163 Her funny 
Kttlft cupboardy room, 

Cupe, obs. form! of Coop sb.'^, basket. 

Cupel (ki^'pel), sb. Also 7'8 coppol, cuppel, 
(7 copeld, Coppell, -ill, -le). [a. F. coupelle 
(15th c.), med.L. cilpellay dim. of ciipa cask, to 
which the current form is adjusted.] 

1 . A small (lat circular porous vessel, with a 
shallow depression in the middle, made of pounded 
bone-ash pressed into shape by a mould, and used 
in assaying gold or silver with lead. Also the 
similarly-shaped ‘test* or movable hearth of the 
reverberatory furnace in which silver is separated 
from lead by cupellatioa. 

1603 Timme Quersii. t. xvf. 82 Eu( 5 ry goldsmith and mint- 
man. . . know 1k)w t6 dispearse . , such mettals into smoake 
with their cupels, i6n Cidxgil, Coupelle^. a Coppell ; tlie 
little Ashen pot, or vesselL 1626 Bacon Syioa §799 As 
wee see In the StufFe, whereof Coppells are made.. Upon 
which Fire worketh not. 167S Phil. Tram. XII. 955 It 
was. .first Refined with Lead upon a Copei, for separation 
of any Copper that might be in it. 1759 B. Martin Nat. 
Hist. Eng. IL 232 A large Coppef, where the Lead is now 
made. X791 Lane in Phil. Tram. LXXXI. 224 The con- 
tents of each paper were placed in separate cupfels, under 
a muffle. 18S2 Loitd. Rev. 23 Aug. 175 The argentiferous 


lead, .is then .submitted to the process of cupellation. Tins 
operation is performed in 3 reverberatory furnace, on the 
hearth of which is placed the cupel, wliichis of an oval form 
about 4 feet long and 2^ feet broad, 
b./^. (Cf.TEST.) 

1673 0 . Walker Rduc. (1677! 52 SufTering i.s the great 
trial and cupel of gallant spirits. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 
IL i, Money is to be the cupel of their w'orth. 

2 . altrib. and Comb., as cupel- fm'nace, -mould; 
t cupel-ashes, + cupel-dust, ashes and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

^1626 Bacon (J.', It may be al.so tried by incoiporating 
powder of steel, or copple-diust. 1683 Pettus Fleia Min. 
1. (1686) 9 Ulcere must lir.st be a smooth fire-place, and upon 
that Copeli-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
a finger. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 28 It is employed as 
a cuppel-furnace by means of a small semicircular aperture. 
i873lJREZ?Ari Arts 111 . 822 The cupels are formed in a 
cu pel-mould made of cast steel. 

Cupel (kiz 7 *pel), V. For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec. sb. ; cf, F. coupell-er, f, coupelle : see pree.] 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel; to subject to 
Gupetlation, 

1644 [see Cutelling]. 1666 Boyle Ordg. Formes cf- Qual . , 
Good Gold having for a certain tryal been ctippel’d with 
a great deal of Lead. 17S4 Phil. 'Trans. XLVIII. 683 
A mixture of platina and lead was cupelled. X863 F. J. 
Rickard Mining Jonm. Across Andes 267 The pigs of 
argentiferous lead are next cupelled twice, and afterwards 
refined in a small bone a.sh test. 

Hence Oa'pelled ppL a. 

1734 Lewis in Phil, 'i rans. XLVIII. 685 Upon examining 
the cupelled matters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (khrpa^it), v. rare. [f. as prec, + 
-ATRil.] =prec. 

x8. . Dr. Thomson in Nat. Encycl. 1 . 397 Amalgam of 
gold, .cupellated. 

Cupellatiou (kiz/pa^^-Jon). Also 8 copp-, 
cupp-, [f. Cupel 2^. + -ation, after F. coupellation.} 
The process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; the separation of silver from 
argent iferoiis lead, on a large scale, on a cupel 
<xx69t [.see Cupelling bj. x^ep Phil Ti-ans. XLVI. 586 
That Gold and Silver may be purified from all heterogeneous 
Sub.stances by Coppellation. 1880 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 385 
Mr. Crookes suggests that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupellation of silver. 

Cupelling (ki/7-peIir)), vbl. sb. [f. Cupel 2',+ 
-ingX] «= Cupellation. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies x. (16571 102 In the coppelling of 
a fixed metal, a i69x Boyle Wks, III. 453 (R.) The quick 
melting down of ore.s, and cupelling of them. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as ctipellmg- fire, furnace. 
nx6gx Boyle Wks. III. 7x3 fR.)We kept it there in a 
cupelling-fire about three hours (having occa.sion to continue 
the cupellation so long for other trials).^ 1822 Imison Sc. ^ 
Art II. 1 13 'The mixed metal is put into a dish called a 
cupel, .and placed in a cupelling furnace. 

Ctipelo, obs. form of Cupola. 

Cupful (kz^'pM). FI. cupfuls, [f. Cup sb. + 
-PUL.] As much as fills a cup. 

1 : axT^oo Morte Arth. 3379 Scho . . Kaughte up a coppe- 
fulle. iSoQ tr. Lagrange's C hem. 1 . 302 The dose employed is 
about an ounce in two cupfuls of broth. i8;34 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. L 6 A cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea. 

CupMc, var. of CIupio. 

Cupid (ki^-pid). In 4-6 Cupide, -yd© ; also 
Cupido, -ydo. [ad. L. Cupido, personification of 
cuptdo desire, love (see 2 below), f. cupere to desire. 
Cf. OF. Cupido (mod.F. Cupidon). F. has had 
cupide eupidtts i C .1 

1 . In Roman Mythology, the god of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in pi (after L. Cupldmes, Gr. ’'Epeores). 
Hence, a representation of the god; a beautfiil 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the eyes : cf. Baby 3. 

C1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 652, I wol noght serve 
Venus ne Cupyde pTme betydej. e 1384 — H. Fame r. 137 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone. 1548 Hall 
Ckron, 194 b, Heated with the darte of Cupido. x^2 
R. D'. Hypnerotomackia 97 The violent force of Cupids 
artillerie, x6ii Shak.s. Cynib. it. iv. 89 Her Andirons,, 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. x6ia Drayton Poly- 
oib. n. ( 1753) 862 (N.) The Naiads, .braid his verdant locks. 
While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. X7X01 
Pope Windsor For, 2m In the same shades the Cupids 
tun’d his lyre. X713 Guardian No. 103 Venus stood hy 
him . . with numberles.s cupids on all sides of her. X848 
Dickens Dombey v, Is he not a Cupid, Sir? 

1 2 . Love, desire. [L. cupido^ Obs. rare 
c I420' Pallctd. on. Husb. 1, 624 The cok confesseth emynent 
cimide When he his gemmy tail begynneth splay. 

3 . Comb, t Cupid-struck, smitten with love. 

xSS8^-FL.\vlv^y Anatom. E.xerc. xj. 

Cupidiuous (kwpidM9s\ a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *cupidinbs-us, i, cupido, desire: 

see-ous.] a. Full of desire or cupidity ; b, \no>me- 
use) Lustful, amorous. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Cupidinous, Cnpidous, covetous, 
desirous, greedy. 1839 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxxv, 
Your extremely cupidinous behaviour. 

Cupidity (ki#pi'diti). [a, F. cupiditiy ad. L. 
cupiditdt-em passionate desire, f. cupidus eagerly 
desirous.] 

L gen. Ardent desire, inordinate longing or lust ; 
covetousness. Const of, for. arch. 
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*547 BaoROE Brm. Hettlih no Cupiditie of worldly sub- 
stance or goodes. 1548 H.KX.i. Chron, Hen. VII an. it iR.) 
That tyraunt blynded . . with the cupiditie of rulynge and 
souereigntie. 1566 Painter PaL Pleas, I. 57 Men whiche 
be giuen to cupiditie of gouernement, honor, and glorie. 
1648 Mountagub, Detmti Ess. xili. § 6 (R.) The serpent., 
thus sharpens the curiosity while he suggesteth the cupidity. 
175s Johnson, Cnpidity, concupiscence ; unlawful or un- 
reasonable longing. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 
96 The cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks. 

b. (with An inordinate desire or appetite. 
arch. 

1542 Udall Erastn, Apophth. i. 85 a, The.se cupiditeesby 
philosophie to ouerconie, in a more honest and ioyly thyng. 
1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 506 Immoderate desires 
and cupidities. *623 Wodroephe Jfarwm Tongue 
<T.) All sorts of cupidities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. 17^ Richardson Grandisonixhxd), VI. 179 iD.) She 
calls her idle flame love— a cupidity which only was a some- 
thing she knew not what to make of. 1859 G. Bush Doc~ 
trines ^ Disclosures qjP Swedenborg 52 This spirit has 
appetites, cupidities, desires, affections. 

2. spec. Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth 
or possessions ; greed of gain, 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 184 Alla.s, cupiditd 1 That 
they that have here ly\’es put in drede Schal be .none oute of 
wynnynge, al for raede. ^ a 1797 Burke (Webster 1828b No 
property is secure when it Itecomes large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. 1818 J as. M i ll Brit India 
II. y. i. 326 The country of the Rohillas was an object of 
cupidity to both. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 23 Their 
riches only e.xcited the cupidity of a hardier race. 

11 Owpidon. [F. = Cupid.] A ‘beau* or 
* Adonis 

1824 Byron Juan xv. xii, A Cupidon broke loose. 
€Ti:^id01ie (Id? 7 *pidJun). [= prec.] Florist’s 
name of a herbaceous border-plant, Calananche 
cseruUa. 

1866 in Treas.Bot. x^g'Ro^x^s<mEng.Fl(mergardetfix'z. 

CtL'pidOTIS, rare^^, [f. desirous 

-ous.] Full of cupidity. 

1656 in Blount Ghssogr. fsee CurimKous]. 

Cupilo, -low, 0 (bs. m dial, forms of Cupola. 
Ca^piscence {nonce~wd.\ short for Concupi- 
scence. So Cu-piscent a. 

1693 D’Urfey Pz 7 /s (X719) V. 2 Thou., could have 
quench’d thy Cuplscence. 

Cuple, obs. and dial, form of Couple. 

OupIeSS (k 2 ?-ples}, a. rare. [f. CuP si. + -less.] 
Without a cup. 

1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 34 Five cupless acorns. 

Cuplet (k2?-plet). nonce-wd. A little cup. 

1886 Burton Arak Nis. I. 45 A golden cuplet hung 
round her neck. 

t Ctl'piJieal, (idv. Ohs. rare. [f. CuP sh. + 
-MEAL r— OE. mkhim : cf. piecemeal^ Cup by cup ; 
a cupful at a time. 

1363 Langl. P. pi. a. V. 139 When hit com in cuppemel 
I’ss'. r. cop-mele, cupperaale, B. cupmel, B. & C. coppe-mel}. 

Chl'p-moss. a. A lichen, Scyphophonts pyxi- 
dahis or Cladonia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes ari.>.mg from the thallus. b. Locally 
applied to the Cudbeab, Leeanora tariarea^ from 
its cup-shaped fructification. 

1^7 Gerarde m. clvii. 1371 Mttscus Pyxidc^toSy 

which 1 have englished Cup Mosse, or Chalice Mosse. 
1718 Quincy Cwr//. i? A/. 227 Cup Moss.. with some other 
Mosses have been mightily in vogue amongst the good 
Wives for their children’s Coughs. 1794 Donaldson 
Surv. Banffshire 60 ( Jam.) A species of moss named ctid 
hear or cup moss, a 183s Mrs, Hehans Summers Call 
Poems (1875) 544 Where the fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cfr.pola (ki^’p<^'la''? sh. Forms: 6- cupola; 
also 7 eoupolo, -ola, -ulo, cupula, -elo, -ilowr, 
cuppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 (9 dial.') oupolo, -alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It. cupola (also cuppola, cuppda in 
Florio), whence also ^ .coupole\ a(J. L. cupula little 
cask, small vault, dim. of cupa cask, tun : cf. also 
It. cupo hollow, concave-] 

1 . Arch. A rounded vault or dome forming the 
roof of any building or part of a building, or sup- 
ported upon columns ovei* a tomb, etc. ; esp. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often spec.\ A diminutive dome 
rising above a roof; a dome-like lantern or sky- 
light ; in practical Architecture, the ceiling of a 
dome. 

IS49 Thomas Hist. Ttalie Ouerthe queere is an 

whole vaulte called Cupola, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. i6r Out of the Temple there 
arise two ample coupulos. Ibid. 166 This- Round is couered 
with a Cupolo. 1663 Gerbier Princ. 13 A Noble Paire of 
Staires should have a Cupelo, and no Windowes on the 
sides. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 188 On the top of it 
[the Domo of Florence} stands mounted a fair Cupola (or 
Tholus) made by Bninelle.schi. 168a Wheler yotmt. 
Greece i. 75 The Mosques . . have their high Cupuloes 
covered with Dead*. Protestant M ercury f 6 The 

Dome or Cupilo of the Cathedral of St._ Paul’s. 1716-rS 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxviii. 153 The roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cupolo [in 1731 voU 11 Cupulo\. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 66 In the very top of 
the lantern, that is, in the cupola. 1831 Byron ^ian iv. 
civ, A little cupola, more neat than solemn. Protects 
bi'iL dust. 1867 Freeman, Home. Con^. (187GI1 I. vi.^ 478 
Beneath the spreading cupoh^ of a Byzantine basthca. 


Cassells Techn. Edtec. IV. 300/1 The word dome h 
applied to the external part of the spherical . . roof, and 
cupola to the internal part. 

b. The revolving dome of an observatory. 

1831 Brewster Nemton <1855^ 1 . xiii. 369 The practical 
astronomer has but to look through the cleft in his revolving 
cupola, 
e.. irarzsf. 

1652 Benlowes Theopk. xii. v. 220 Escuriall Tour’s that 
seem Heav’ns Cupulas. 1711 Addison Spect No. 98 r 5 
[Nature] seeras^ to have designed the Head as the Cupola to 
the most glorious of her Works. 1865 Lubbock Prek. 
Thnes xii. (1S69) 398 The immen.se cupola of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole. 

2 . Mech. (In full cupola fui'nace.) A furnace for 
melting metals for casting ; so called from a cupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently absent. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. cupeloWy cupilo ; cf. mod.F. 
cubiloty app. from English workmen. 

X716 Lend. Gaz, No. 5425,^ The Lease for the Cupilo, or 
Copper-Works, at Lower Redbrooke. 1843 Stocquei.er 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 175 TTie casting or smelting- 
house, furnished with cupola blast-furnaces for the smelting 
of iron. 1861 Times 23 J nly. Curias for melting the iron 
for fining Martin's liquid shells . - The cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-iron, lined with fire-brick, 
having a blast fan attached. x^^LawTimed Rep. LIL 738/1 
They had erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3 . An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship; a turret. Hence 
cupola-ship^ cupola vessel. 

1862 Arm. Reg. 100 He had caused experiments to be 
made with Captain Coles’s cupola. Ibid. 106 A cupola 
vessel to carry great ^ns. 1.^3 Brli. Q. Resf. Jan., We 
refer to the construction and trial [in 1861] of the first 
‘ cupola’, or ‘ shield’, intended to protect guns mounted, with 
the slueld, on a revolving turn-table. 

4 . In Aflat., Zoot., etc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp. the arched dome^shaped summit of 
the cochlea of the ear, 

1829 Bell Anat. and Physiol. Ilieman Body (ed. 7) III. 
174 When we cut away the cupola or apex of the cochlea, 
1863 Gosse Land ^ Sea (1874) 156 Polycystina. A prevail- 
ing type of form is a sort of dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. 

5 . attrib. and Conih., as cupola-painter, etc. ; 
cupola-capped, -roofed adjs. ; cupola-wise adv. ; 
cupola-furnace (see 2) ; cupola-ship (see 3). 

fSJpA Strvpe Stem's Surv. II. iv. vii. 112/3 Having 
a tine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the Top 
Cupulowise. 1710 Tatler No. 153 V i The famous Cupoi^ 
Painter of those Times. 1816 I^jsatinge Trav. H817) I. 
205 A white building, with a cupola roof. *862 PI, Mar- 
RYAT Year in Sweden I. 28a Two lofty cupola-capped 
towers. 

Cupola (kirP'p^la), [fiprec. sb.] irons. To 
furnish or construct with a cupola. Hence Cm*po- 
laed, cu’pola’djJ//, a. 

1615 Coupled [see Coum.ed V at end}. 1644 Evelyn 
Diar^ 22 Oct., Another rich ebony Cabinet cupola’d with a 
tortoise-shelL <21637 Lovelace Poems (1864) 209 No-w 
hast thou . .made Thyself a fame that's cupula’d. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C. (1738) L 246 Round rooms or halls cupulo’cL 
1837 Disraeli Venetia v. i, llie hallowed form of some 
cupolaed convent. 1881 Talmage in H. Y. PFiiness 13 Apr., 
The old structure will be . . raised, and_ cupolaed, and en- 
larged. x886 Shorthouse Sir Percnral iii, The low cupolaed 
arch. 

Ciipolar (ki^’p^laj), rare. [f. Cupola jA 
+ -AB k] Of the nature of a cupola, cupola-Hke. 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece Jl. iir. iii. 558 
A new kind of cupolar covering for the opening made in the 
middle of the roof 

t Cu’polated, a. 05s. rare'-\ [£. Cupola sh. 
+ -ATE -t- -ED.] Built with a cupola. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857)'!. 161 They shewed us VtrgiFs 
sepulchre, .in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 

CHiPpod (kjpptl, a, [f. Cup sh. and zi. -f -ed.] 
Formed or hollowed out like a cup, cup-shaped. 

1796 Withering BAt Plants il. 291 {Daucus maritimns’l 
Umbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed. 1817 
Keats Sleep Sf Poeity zss Nibble the little cupped flowers. 
1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 419/3 The buffed layer [in 
blood] sometimes assumes a cupped form. 1881 Bkoad- 
house M'7is. Acoustics 233, Instruments with cupped mouth- 
pieces. 1882 The Garden 30 Sept. 289/1 A full sized flower 
..with petals beautifully cupped. 

*1* Cuppeity. Ohs. nonce-wd. Also 0 cuppyteeL 
[f. Cup j^-] Used to render Kvadhntj^, ^a word 
coined by Plato to express the abstract nature of 
a cup, cuphood* (Liddell and Scott). 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apophth. 1. 124 b, Witte and reason 
. .with whiche are percerued. .the tableitees and the cuppy- 
tees. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 287/1 Plato dis- 
coursdng concerning Ideas and' nammg TgKure^cxnyTa, and 
Kveae&rtjra, as if he should say Tableity and Cuppeity, he, 
.said, I see,Plato, the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity 
and Cuppeity. 1 

Cupper (ktr par), [f. CuF sh. and v. + -eb L] 
tl. ‘*=CUP-BEABEB. Ohs. 

14, . Voc. mWr.-Wfdcker 5 r*U^ Cipharms, an^aeuppere, 
or a dysshere. c 1566 in R, Chambers Li/e ^as. I (1830) I. 
i. 30 To the Queenis Majesty the Earl of Huntlie was 
Carver, the Earl of Cassillis, cupper. 165a Earl Monm. tr. 
Benivooglio's Relai. 58. The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 

2 . One who perforuas the operation, of cupping ; 
see Cup I, CuPFiFU I. 
i8ia London Atkinson, J.. Cupper. 1848 Thack- 

1 eray Van. Fair TW bteeders and cuppers come. 


• Ciippili'le, obs, form of Couflb. 

Cupping (k 27 'pig), vM. sk ' ff. Cup v.-h 

1. Sur^. The operation of drawing blood by 
scarifying the skin and applying a * cup* or cup- 
ping- glass the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
otherwise. (Also called distinctively wet cupping.) 
Dry cupping i the application of a cupping-glass 
wit lioiit scarification, as a counter-irritant. 

1519, Horman Vulg. 40 Some do cures., with launsynge.. 
boxynge, and cuppynge. 1733 Arbutmnot R ules of Diet 
311 Of such sort is diy Cupping. 1886 H. Van Laun Git 
Bias IL vri. xvi. 430 This, .he attributed, .to the cappings 
which he had had the honour of applying, 

2. The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; a drink- 
ing-bout. arch. Cf. Cup jrA 10 , zj. a. 

c 1625 [see_ Cup v. 2 b]. 1649 Maid's , Petition. 3 To which, 
stream cf iniquity we may be a convenient stop, to dam up 
the[i]re overflowing cupping. s868 Browning Rmg «$■ Bh. 
IV. 293 No more wilfulness and waste, Cuppings, carousings, 
3 - The formation of a cup or concavity ; a con- 
cavity thus formed. 

4. attfdb. and Comh., as (in sense i) cuppings 
apparatus, -horn, -instrument, -vessel ; Cuppijsg- 
GLAS.S ; (in sense 2 ) f eupping-kouse, a drinking- 
house, tavern. 

C1616 T. Adams M^hs. (1861) 1 . 277 A cupping-house^ 
a vaulting-house, a gaming-house, share their means, lives, 
souls. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brea^.-t. iv. (xBgx) 72 
They [the legs] are sucked up by two cupping vessels. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 659/1 Ancient cupping-horn .s, 
similar to those used through the East at the present time. . 
Cupping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu’ppmg-glass, [f. prec.] A glass vessel 
or ‘ cup ’ with an open mouth to be applied to the 
skin in the operation of cupping : see CuFPiisra i, 
154s Raynold Byrth. of Mcmkynde H h vij, Cupping 
glasses, set vpon or vuder the brestes. a 1625 Beaum. &: 
Fl. Bloody Brother iv. ii, Still at their books, they will 
not be pulled off ; They stick like cupping-glasses, 1658 
Rowland Moufei's Theat. Ins. 1054 Tire part affected mu!^ 
be cut . . and the poyson drawn forth with Cupping-glasses. 
rSii^ A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (i8i8) 199. Leeches- .are 
applied. , to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. 

Cuppola, -olo, obs. forms of Cupola. 

Cupple, cuppul, -yH.e, obs. forms of Couple. 
Cuppord(©, obs. form of Cupboard. 

Cuppy (^27'pi), a. rare. [f. CuP sh. A -Y.] a*. 
Concave like a cup. b. Full of * cups * (see CuP 
sh. 

zSSz Garden 10 June 395/2 Delicate little Peach-coloured 
cuppy flowers. 189a Sport. ^ Drazn. Nezos 9 Apr. 152/3 
Rain., much needed, as the lies are now very * cuppy ’ la 
places. 

Cttppy, 4r. : see Vairy-cuppy. 

t Cuprane. Chem. Ohs. [See -ane 2 a,] Sir 
Id. Davy’s name for cuprous chloride (Guj^Cla). 
So Cttprauea, for cupric chloride (Cn. Cl^)- 
^ 181a Sir H. Dkvv Chem. Philos. 4x8 Cuprane is converted 
into cupranea by being heated in chlorine. 

Otiprate Chsm. [L L. cupr-um 

copper 4 - -ATE.] A salt of cupric acid. 

1854 J. Scoffern m OrVs Circ. Sc, Chem. 4S9 Cupiate of 
potash. 

Cupreo-, combining form of Cupreous, coppery 
in colour. 

1847 Harvey in Proc. Berw.A'at. Club II. 251 Abdomen., 
irridescent cupreo-versicotorous. Ibid. 253 Abdomen .. , more 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. 

Cupreous (kif7*p’^f®s)» F.. cupre-tts of 

copper (f. copper) + -ous.] 

1 . Of copper ; of the nature of copper ; consisting 
of or containing copper, 

*666 Boyle Orig. Formes tc Quad., A Cupreous Resin. 
1693 Slake in Phil. Tram. XVII. 900 Such Particles as 
are of a Cupreous Nature, 1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3) 
IL 398 Boracic acid and cupreous salts tinge it green. 1857 
Scoffern Useful Metals 530 Wicklow, .has long been cele- 
brated for its cupreous deposits, 

2 . Resembling copper; copper-coloured. 

1804 PkiL Trusts. XCIV, 316 It is most frequently of the 
colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous- red. 1849 
Thoreau PVeek Concord Riv. Saturday 32 This bright 
cupreous dolphin. 

Cx&pressi’neoiiSy <*- £dt. [f. mod.L. Cupres- 
sifuse + -ous.] Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupressineoe, of the Nat. Cfrd. Comferse. 

1881 Nature XXIV. rod Between this and the next section 
. .if cupressineous at all. 

Cxipressite JPed^ont. [f. L, 

cupress-us cypress -r -ite.} A coniferous fossil 
plant supposed to be allied to the cypress. 
Cupric (ki^ 7 ’prik), a. Ckem. [f. L, cupr-um 
copper + -ic.} Containing copper in chemical 
combination; applied to compounds in which, 
copper combines as a dyad, as cupodc chloHde^ 
Cn Cl2* 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrik Phys. 4* Med. 
Knowledge 184 Cupric phosoxyd, 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Or/s Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Cupric acid . . has not beenisoIatedL 

Cupriferous (ki««pri’£^as), a. [L as prec. -f- 
-FEEOUS.] Yielding copper. 

*784 Kirwan Min. (1796111. rop Cupriferous native alver. 
c 1830 De la Beche Elem. Geoi. iij.\ The whole cupriieroas 
district of North Wales. 1879 Cmults Techn. Educ. IV. 
225/1 Arsenical or cupriferous pyrites. 
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Cuprite (kiwprsit). Min. [f. L. cupr-um 
Copper + -ITE.] Native red oxide of copper (a 
valuable ore). 

1850 Daka 517. 2869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 282. 
Cupro- (ki^pr<?j, before a vowel also cnpr-, 
used as combining form of L. cuprum Coppeb, in 
Chem. and Min,^ as Cupr ammonium^ Cupra-sul- 
pkaU; Cuproma*gn,©site, a hydrous sulphate of 
copper and magnesium (Dana, 1875); Cnpro- 
plu'mMte, a native sulphide of copper and lead 
(Dana, 1850) ; Ouproscliee’lite, native tungstate 
of copper and calcium ; Cupro-tu'jigstite, native 
tungstate of copper (Dana, 1875) ; etc. 

Cuproid (kisJ'proid). CrysL [f. L. cupr-um 
copper > -OTD. So called by Haidinger, because 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.] A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Cllproso- (kiwprJ^u-s^?), Chem.f combining form 
of mod.L. cuprQsus Cuprous. 

1863-73 Watts Did, Chem, II. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride. 1873 ~ Fownes* Chem. 395 The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphide. 
Cuprous (ki^ pros), a, [f. L. cupr-um copper 
+ -OUS.] a. -CuPEBOUS. b. In applied 

to compounds in which copper combines as a monad, 
as cuprous chloride CI2. 

1669 W. Simpson Chym. 29 The A^ua fortis^ 

precipitating upon the cuprous plates. 18x1 A. T. Thomson 
Lend, Disp. (183:8) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. A^9 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 264 The ore is repeatedly 
roasted, in order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide. 

Cu^j^skake* A separation or opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So Cu*p- 
Bhaken, CJu.*p-sli.aky a. Cf. cup-defect (Cup sb. 1 3 d). 

^1793 G. White Ohserv. Vegdahles in Hist. Selborne 
Appv(i877) I. 421 The wood Ichestnut] is very shalcey, and 
towards the heart cup-shakey, that is to say apt to separate 
in round pieces like cups, *807 Vancouver 
(1813) 286 note.. Such of the yew as was not cup or wind 
shaken, was cut into ^lank. 187s Laslett Timber Trees 
31 The cup-shake. This shake. ,is most frequently met with 
near the roots of trees. 

T Cup-skot, a, Ohs. [f. Cup sh. + Shot pa. 
PpU^ Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

a 1593 Smith (1624) 62 To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cup-shot, ^ 1608 2MdPt. Def. Ministers’ Reasons for Refusal 
ef Subscription 164 Ridiculous, as a cupshott man that spake 
to his owne shadowe. 1639 Fuller Holy War ni. xvi. 
13s* a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew^ Cup-shot^ drunk. 
't'Cu^skotten, a. Obs, » prec., being the 
earlier lorm. 

<■1330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 7560 AIs }>ey were 
* , wel cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng. 1^19 More Dyaloge 
1, xxiii. Wks. 153 Ir a maide be suffred to ronne on the 
brydle, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde. 1603 Florio 
Montaijpte iii. xiii. ( 1632) 624 Store of wine had made his 
companions cuppe-shotten. a 1653 XJ rquhart Rabelais in, 
xxxviii. 31S Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

•t* Cupsta*ntial, a. nonce-wd. A humorous 
perversion of substantial, intended to suggest 
* drunken * : cf. Cup sb. 10. 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus, ii. C1882) 65 These be cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments. 

Cupula : see CupuLE, Cupola. 

Cupular (ki«7'pi2^a4), a, [f. L. cupula + -ae. Cf. 
F. cupulaire (1798 in Bulliard Diet, de Dotem,).'} 

1 . Dot. Shaped like a cupule, 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 80 Ilicineae . - funlcle often 
cupular. Ibid, 83 Calyx of the male campanulate, female 
cupular. 

2 . Cupular cautery, a cup-shaped cautery, for- 
merly used for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases * {Syd, Soc, 
Zex .'), ' " 

Cupulate (kiu-pi^et), a. Dot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.J Shaped like a cupule ; furnished with or 
bearing a cupule. 

183S Lindley /ntrod. Dot. (1848) 1 . 163 In figure they are 
. . occasionally cupulate. *857 Berkeley Cryptog, Sot. 
§ 301 The change from the cupulate to the clavate form. 

Cupule {kiuyiuT). [ad. L. cupula, dim. of 
cupa cask, tub, (later) cup; d.. Id . cupule (1798 
- Bulliard Diet, de JBotan.), In botany the L. form 
Cxi-pula is also used.] 

1 . Dot. A cup-shaped involucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Also, a cup-like receptacle found in 
such fungi as Peziza. 

1830 Lindley Nat Syst. Dot. 248 An external additional 
envelope called the cupula. *845 — Sch. Dot. vii. (1858) 117 
The cupule.. in common language, is called in the 
Filbert, Chesnut, and Beech, and cup in the Oak. 1859 
Topn Cycl. Anat. V. 228/2 The receptacles or cupules in 
which thecae are produced. 

2 . Zool. A small cup-shaped organ, as the sucking- 
disc of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic beetles. 

X836 Kirby & Sp. EntomoLii^zZ) IV, 179 Caps or cupules 
surmounted by a tendon. 


S. A small cup-shaped depression on a surface. 

1883 H. A. Newton in Encycl. Brit XVI. f^feteors) 
The surfaces very often have small cup-like^ cavities, some- 
times several inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic ma.>s made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These * cupules ’ . . may be 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. .The air pre.ssed 
hard against it burns it unequally, forming cupules over its 
surface. 

Cupuliferous (ki«pi«li*feros), a. Bot. [f. L. 
cupula Cupule + -peeous.] Bearing a cupule or 
cupules ; belonging to the N.O, Cupuliferss, in- 
cluding the oak, beech, hazel, etc. 

1847 in Craig. 

Cnpuliform (ki^*pi«lifpjm), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -POEM.] Shaped like a cupule. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cupulo, obs. form of Cupola, 

Cupyde, obs. bad form of Cubit. 

Cur (k»j). Forms ; (3 kur-dogge), 4-6 knrre, 
4-7 curre, 7-8 curr, 5- cur. [ME. curre corre- 
sponds to MDu. co^re ‘ canis villaticus, domesticus * 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial. 
kurre, korre *dog’, etc. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopoeic verb ON. hurra 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. hurra to grumble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. hurre to coo, Ger. obs. and dial. 
kurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, d. gurren 
to coo, MHG. ^rren to bray as an ass. The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ‘ growling 
or snarling beast'. But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that ME. hurre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination hur-dogge is met with considerably 
earlier than the simple hurre, cur. Senses 2 and 3 
are possibly independent echoic formations.] 

1 . A dog : now always depreciative or contempt- 
uous ; a worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialectally) applied 
without depreciation, esp. to a watch-dog or 
shepherd's dog. 

a I22S [see Cur-dog in cl. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. JF.Prol. 396 
The lyoun . . Hym deynyth nat to wreke hym on a flye, As 
doth a curre or ellis a-nothir beste, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1972 
Brittonet jji body into bare qwarters, And caste vnto curres 
as caren to ete. 1486 Bk. St Albans'^ vj b, A Cowardnes 
of curris. iS79 Spenser Cal. Sept. 182 Neuer had 

shepheard so kene a kurre. 1598 Manwood Forest Lawes 
xvi. § 6 (1615) 1 12 b, The Mastiues, and such like curres, that 
are of the Mastiue kinde. 1602 and Ft. Return fr. Parncess. 
n. V. (Arb.) 30 Dunghill dogges, trindle tailes, prick-eard 
curres. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat, 13 The most Staunch and 
best Hunting Hounds ; (all babling and flying Curs being 
left at home). 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 536 The 
Shepherd last appears, And with him.. his trusty Cur. 1710 
Philips Pastorals iv. 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 111. App. i, I am 
hunted away, .by every barking cur about the house. 1837 
W. Irving Capt Bonneville II. 208 These dogs . . were of 
more use than the beggarly curs of cities. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss.,^ Cur, a good, sharp watchdog. The word does not 
refer, m the least, to low breeding. 

b. fig. As a term of contempt : a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N. IK. U. 65 Out dog, out cur, tbou 
driu’st me past the bounds of maidens patience. 1607 — 
Cor. I. i. 172 What would you have, you Curres, That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? 17x1 hm>iS(XA Sped. No. 57 3, 

I have heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
man a Lousy Cur. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. viii. 263 That I may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fate. 

c. Comb. Cur-dog in prec. senses. 

So cur-bitch, -fox, -tyke ; f cur-fisli, the Dog-fish. 
Also cur-lihe adj. 

« 122$ i?, 29opes dogge of belle, .be fulekur dogge. 

C 1450 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 562/23 Agerarius, a curdogge. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxi. 263 A mastife or great curre 
dogge. x59* Spenser Af. Hubberd ^4 This Curdog..wiIl 
serue, my sheepe to gather. 1617 Fletcher Mad Lover 
IK. ii, Coward go with thy caitiff soul, thou cur-dog I X727 
Hall in Phil. Tratts. 'yi'fCLV. 309 We got three Curr-Dogs. 
1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts <1875) 24 One of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs m England barking at her heels. 

161X Cotgr., a Mastiue, or Curre bitch. 1663 

Earl OF Lauderdale in L. Papers 1 . 175, I care not three 
skips of a Curre tyke what can be said or done against me. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), C«rrwA, curr-like, doggish, 
churlish. 1774 Goldsm, Af/jA (1:776) HI. 332 The 
greyhound fox . . The mastiff fox , . The cur fox is the least 
and most common. 

1 2 . A fish: the Elleck or Red Gurnard, Trigla 
cuculus. 

1589 Rider Eng.-Lat Diet (i6x7> Eeviij, Fishes. A 
curre fish, Cuculus. 1598 Florio, Capo, .a fish called a cur, 
a gull, a bulhead, or a millers thumbe. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4 Mift 194 Curre is a sweet fish, but not the best, it 
hath much flesh, white, hard, and dry. X7S3 in Chambers 
CyctSupp. 

3 . A species of duck : the Golden-eye, Clanguia 
glaucioiu dial. 

I62X-SX Burton Anat Mel. i. ii, n. i. 67 Teals, Cur.s, 
Sheldrakes. . that come hither in winter. 1841 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parish. Clerk III. 8 Harry drew his attention to 
a solitary air— a species of duck more easily approachable 
than the others, 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 161 
Golden-eye.. Curre. From the bird’s croaking cry. 

Cur, obs. f. Cube 5 var. of Curre. 


Curability (kiu®rabi-liti). [f. Curable: cf. 
mod. F. £urahiliUd\ The quality of being curable. 

X807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 222 The 
curability of every kind of ulcer. 1861 F. H. Ramadge 
{title). The Curability of Consumption. 

Clirabl© (kiu'^j'rab’l), a. [ad. L. cilrdbilis, f, 
curare to cure : perh. through F. curable (14th c. 
in Littre).] 

1 . Capable of being cured ; fig. amendable, re- 
mediable. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iviii. (1495) 272 In xl 
dayes it is curable, c 1400 Lanfranfs Cirurg. 185 Ulcera 
, .summe ben curable & .surame ben incurable, c 1460 Play 
Sacram. 31 He can telle yf yow le curable. 1592 W, 
Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of two sorts, either Curable or Incurable. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 107 P 2 Eviks are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t, Spir. 
Partizanship, Of that they are curable like any occasional 
disorder. 

f 2 . Disposed to cure ; able to cure. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.^T-dz My brother Fyre be thow 
to me in this houre_ debonayre and curable. 1584 Whet- 
stone A/2V«?rEp. A iij b,_A Physition. .may apphe a curable 
Medicine for a hidden Disease. x6is G. Sandys Trav, ni. 
t74 (D.) The water . . retaining a curable vertue against ail 
disease.^. 

Hence f Cu'raWeness, curability. 

ai 6 gx Boyle Wks. II. iio(R,) The arguments .. for the 
curableness of all diseases, are not very cogent, 1727 in 
Bailey vol. II. 

11 Ctira9aO, cara^oa (kiu^rastiu-). [The name 
of an island (a Dutch dependency) ia the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Curasao is 
the Spanish (and so Dutch and French) spelling ; 
Curafoa a very frequent mis-spelling in English.] 
A liqueur consisting of spirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, and sweetened. 

So called either because first received from the island of 
Curasao, or because Curasao oranges were used in its pre- 
paration. 

[1810 R. J. Thornton Family Herbal 658 The unripe 
fruit dried, are called Curaqoa oranges. ] 1813 M core Post- 
bag And it pleased me to think at a house that you 
know Were such good mutton cutlets and strong cura9oa. 
X848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi, She took curacao with her 
coflee. 

Cura9ao bird : see Curassow. 

Curacy (kiue-rasi). [f. Curate : see -act.] 

1 , The office or position of a curate ; the benefice 
of a perpetual curate. 

1682 Prideaux (Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
y'' college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire . . becomeing void, 
X719 Swift To Young Clergyman, If they he very fortunate 
[they] arrive in time to a curacy in town. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V 1 . 487/1 The living is a perpetual curacy. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. iv. 66 He had held a curacy in Yorkshire. 

1 2 . The office of a curator or guardian, curator- 
ship. Obs. rare~ K 

<11734 North Exam. n. iv. § 57 (X740' 260 The republican 
Party concluded such Issue must come to the Crownyoung, 
and then they had a Game de integro, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. 

Curag(e, obs. form of Courage. 

Curaige, -agio, obs. forms of Culbage. 
Curaiows, Curale, Curan, obs. ff. Coxjrage- 
Gus, Coral, Currant. 

11 Curare (ki^^ra'rf ). Also curara, -ri. [A cor- 
ruption of the native name (w2^ra-lf or w^rau f) also 
written wourali, woorari, ourali, ourari,wourara, 
etc, , in the lang. of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
a Carib dialect. The consonant of the last syllable 
varies between I and r. In F. curare. (The initial 
c is said to represent a click or catch in the native 
pronunciation.) See Ourali, Wourali.] 

A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ob- 
tained as an extract from Strychnos toxifera, and 
other plants of tropical South America; used by 
the Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it acts as a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerves ; used 
largely in physiological experiments. 

X777 Robertson Hist. Amer. iv. (1778) I. 328 A poison in 
which they dip the aiTow.s employed in hunting . . the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of 
the curare, a species of withe. 1836 M acgillivray tr. Hum- 
boldt’s Trav. xix. 274 The curare .. like the venom of ser- 
pents .. only acts when introduced directly into the Wood. 
1875 H. C, Wood Therap. (1879) 186 Animals quieted by 
curari. ^ X883 Coutemp. Rev. June 793 A moral curare., 
paralysing will and emotion. 

Curariue (kiu^-rarsin). Chem. [f. prec. -J- 
-INE ; cf. F. curarine.] A bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, Cio Hj 5 N, obtained from curare. 

X863-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. x 86 The physiological 
action of curarine appears to be the same as that of curara. 
iB6g Roscoe Elem. Chem. 42^. 

Ourarize (kiu-»’raroiz), v. [f. Curar-b + -ize.] 
To administer curare to (an animal), esp. in a phy- 
siological experiment, in order to destroy the motor 
functions of the nervous system. Hence CuTarized 
///. <z., CiiraTiza'tiott. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) Curarized animals 
poisoned^ by hydrocyanic acid. Ibid, 201 Prevented by 
curarization and artificial respiration. X892 Pall Mall G. 
22 Oct. 2/1 A medical man had told her that the animals- 
would be curarized in such experiments. 


CUBASSOW. 

■CurasCe, -rasse, -raseer, -sheer, obs. ff. ' 
CuiBAsa; -lER. 

Cwassow (kiu^*raa?u). Forms : 7 corrosou, 
-so, -reso, 8 carasso, -racoa, 8—9 carassao, 9 
-sow. [A phonetic spelling of the name of the 
island Curasao (kwrasan*).] One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in Central and South 
America ; they have a general resemblance to the 
turkey, and several species are domesticated. 

The most common, species, to which the name corrosou or 
Cnra^ao-hirdwzs originally applied, is theCrested Curassow, 
Crax alecior^ of a greenish-black colour with a white crest ; 
the Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird, Pauxis galeaia, has 
a large bony protuberance on the upper part of the bill. 

1685 L. Wafer P"of. (1729) 334 The Corrosou is a large 
black land-bird, heavy and big as a turkey-hen. 1690 
Dampikr Ktjy. II. It. 67 The Correso . . The Cock has 
a Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 
stately. 1837 Feunjy QycL VHI. 129/2. 2847 Carpenter 

ZooL § 430 I he Crested Curassow is one of the most com- 
mon Birds of Guiana. 1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav, IL 
xviii. 162 The cries of the Curassao. .and other gallinaceous 
bird.s. 

ditrih 1756 P. Browne Jamaica ( 1779') 47oThe Curagoa 
Bird. 1863 Bates Hat. Amazon ix. (1864) 262 We were 
amused at the excessive.. tameness of a fine Mutum or 
Curassow turkey. 

Curat, -e, obs. forms of Cuirass. 

Curatag© (kiu^T/ted^). [f. Curate + -age,] 
f 1 . The oifice of a curator or guardian ; provision 
of curators or guardians. O^s. 

1759 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 253/2 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority. 

2 . Sometimes applied to the house or residence 
provided for a curate. [After vicarage ] 

1879 Standard 31 J vily (Blrt/is\ At The Curatage, Bid- 
denden, Staplehurst, Kent. 1893 Crockford Clerical 
Directory Pref. 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from *The Curatage C .It can only be in very exceptional 
cases that tlie house inhabited by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name, .analogous to 
that of a vicarage or rectory ; and even then it may be 
questioned whether, .it should not he * Parsonage *. 

Curate (kiuaT^). Also 4-8 curat, 4-5 curet(t, 
6 currat, curattc. [ad. medX. curatusy in It. 
mrato, F. curi (13th c. in Littre). The med.L. 
and It, are originally adjs. *of, belonging to, or 
having a cure or charge ’, whence as sb. ' one who 
has a cure or ecclesiastical charge 1] 

1 . One entrusted with the cure of souls; a spiri- 
tual pastor, f a. gen. Any ecclesiastic (including 
a bishop, etc.) who has the spiritual charge of a body 
of laymen, -f b. A clergyman who has the spiritual 
charge of a parish (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son of a parish. 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use.) 
c 1540 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 24 The thride liffe . . 
longith to men of holi-chirch, as to prelates and to o)7(2r 
Curatis, the which ban cure and souerante ouer othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. ^“1350 in HoratmsLnn A Iteng. 
Leg, (1881) SI Saint Peter . . was chosen pape of Rome And 
chief curate of Cristendome. ^1382 Wyclif Sel. IVks. HI. 
518 Not oonly simple prestis and curatis but also sovereyne 
curatis as bisshopis. a 1483 Liber Niger in House h. Ord. 
(1790) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confessour of all this 
houshold. 1493 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 171 (Will of 
layman). To my Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 
mesures of wode. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. n. Iv. 1 1638)173 
Variance began to rise betweene Curats and their Parish- 
ioners. 1545 Primer Hen. Vllly Liiatzy^ Send down upon 
our bishops and curates . . the healthful spirit of thy grace. 
1634. Canne Necess. Separ.(x%4f<^) 32 Whosoever taketh upon 
him . . to be a curate of souls, parson, bishop, or what other 
spiritual pastor soever. 1727 Swift Modest Proposal^ To . , 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 
18^ Guardian 3 Mar. 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 
organizer, or a curate of souls. 1886 Church Q. Rev. XXII. 
298 In immediate subordination, .to the chief curate of the 
parish, or to the bishop only. 

C. Sc. Hist. Applied to the episcopal incum- 
bents of the Scottish parishes from 1662 to 1688. 

1706 A. Shields En^. Church Commun. Pref. 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 251 About two hundred curates — so the 
episcopal priests were called — were expelled. 

d. Applied to parish-priests abroad ; a French. 
curiy Italian curatOy Spanish cura., etc. 

C1650 Brathwait Bamahees Jml. in. (i8i8) 141 Thence 
to Gastile . . I drunk stingo With a butcher and Domingo 
Th’ Curat 1724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris [we met] an old priest, .near a little village 
whereof he was curate. x8oi Med. Jrnl. V. 351 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna., in the village Brunnam Gebizg: 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc. ^ 

2 , A clergyman engaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial duties in the parish as a deputy or 
assistant of the incumbent ; an assistant to a parish 
priest. 

This use of the word is peculiar to the Church of England 
and to the R. C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests are also so called. It appears to have 
originated in the application of the name curate to the 
•c^^xgyxazxxin actual charge of a parish of which the benefice 
was held by a non-resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
etc., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incumbent, and .so gradually to any deputy 
.or assistant of the beneficed clergyman, more fully described 
as a stipendiary ox assistant curate, This is now the 
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ordinary popular application of curate. A clergyman ap^ 
pointed by the bishop to take charge of a parish or chapelry 
during the incapacity or suspension of the incumbent is 
called a Curatedn-charge, The incumbent of the chapel 
or church of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 
ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed by the 
bishop is a Perpetual curate ; these now rank as vicars. 

XSS7 Indenture 0/ A dtmoson of Carsing tony And that 
also the said president [of Trinity CoU., Oxf.] being parson 
of the said Rectorie [of GarsingtonJ shall likewise for euer 
at his own proper charge fynde one sufficient Clatholike and 
hable Curat to serve in the said Rectorye and parishe 
churche. 1587 Petit, in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § i No 
Non-resident having already a license or Faculty may enjoy 
it, unless he depute an able Curate, that may weekly preach 
and catechize. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxx. §2 When 
a Minister doth serue as a stipendarie Curate. 161:4 T. 
Adams Devil’s Banquet 322 Let vs not take and keepe 
linings of an hundred, or two hundred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poore Curate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) eight, or., ten pounds yeerely. 1709 
Steele & Swift Tailer No. 71 !• 5 Our Vicar . . when his 
Curate, .preaches in the Afternoon .. sleeps sotting in the 
Desk on a Hissock. 1796 Hull Advertiser 24 Sept, 3/2 A 
clergyman has for sever^ years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ W, 
xi, The poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar. 1883 G._ Lloyd 
Ebb 4* Plow I. 24 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy. _ 1892 Blomfield Hist. Heyford 31 These three 
acolytes in succession were curates-in-charge of the parish. 

f o. One who has a charge; a curator, over- 
seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 271/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate. i6ai Molle Camerar. Liv, 
Libr. HI. 197 He caused them [soldiers] all to be bang’d on 
a tree hard by the castle, and their curat higher than all 
the rest. 1660 Hexham, Heym-raedty the Curates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in. 

j 4 . attrih. (in. qnot.T^'.) 

1651 Cleveland Poems 10 But left the Sun her curate 
light. 

Hence (chiefly nonca-wds.) Cu'ratess, the wife of 
a curate. Cura'tial <2:., having the position of a 
curate. Ctira'tic, -ical a., of or pertaining to 
a curate. Cu'ratize v.yto act as a curate. Cn'rato- 
cnTt, CuratoTatry, worship of a curate or curates. 

x8Si Trollope Barchesier T, xxi. (D.) A very lowly 
curate I might perhaps essay to rule ; but a curatess would 
be sure to .get the better of me. 1889 G. M. Fenn Cure of 
Souls 48 What a charming little curatess she would make ! 
x886 Church Rev. 9 Apr. 180, I now offer to. .your curatial 
readers.. Dr. Hayman's table. 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the cu ratio period were merely a brief apprenticeship. 1877 
Lady 000 Sheen's Foreman I. 239 ^The tithe pig's tail* 
had never tickled his curatical nose. x8oi C. K. Sharpe 
Lett. (t888) L 103 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present curatizing. 1871 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 541 
Curatolatry is a light sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Curatel (kiu^Tatel), Roman Law. [ad. med. 
L. cfiratela, f. curatuSy curator x cf. iutela. In F. 
curatdUy Ger. kuratel.l The position of being 
nnder the guardianship of a curator. 

X87S Posts Gaius i. Comm. (ed. 2) 119 Wardship and 
curatel are only incapacities of disposition. 

t Cti'ratesMp. Obs, [f. Curate + -ship.] 

1 . The office or position of a curate ; a curacy. 

X598 Florio, Pieua, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 

X603 Const. «5* Canons Bed. § 33 Except, .he be.. admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship. X684 tr. Agrippds 
Van. Artes Ixiv. 209 He hath.. two Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. x86i 
Perry Hist. Ch. Eng, I. xv. 576 In Lincolnshire,. there are 
many miserably poor vicarages and curateships, 

2 . The personality of a curate, nonce-use. 

17.. Swift Poetnsy Parson's CasCy Should fortune shift 
the scene. And make thy curateship a dean. 

3 . Curatorship. 

i8ss Lorenz tr. Van der KeesseVs Sel. Theses ccccxxi, 
Wards and others who are under guardianship or curate- 
ship. 

t Cura'ting. Obs. In curating-boohsy shelf-lists 
of books in the Bodleian Library, used by its 
Curators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

1703 Hearne Collect. 8 Nov, I. 68 The Curating Books. 
17x2 Ibid, HI. 304 Nor can I find by the Curating Book 
there ever was. 

t Cura’tioil- Ohs. In 4-5 -ciouii(e, -oyoun, 
4-6 -cion, -cyon. [ME., a. curaciony zA, 
L. curdtion-em, n. of action f. curare to Cure.] 

1 . The action of curing ; healing, cure. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus t. 735 J>at of ]?i wo is no cura- 
cioun. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 303/x In medycynal cura- 
cion and helynge. X543 Trahkron Vigo’s Chirurg. n. iv. 
21 In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme. X646 Sir T, 
Browne Psettd. Ep. n. iiL 74 The method also of curation 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. 1^7 (Jale Crt, 
Gentiles IL iv. 143 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2 , Curatorship, guardianship, 

X769 C. Lee in G. Caiman's Posih. Lett. (1820^ 94 That 
. .1 shoud have saddled you with the curation of my affairs. 
1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom, La'w{x7gs) 18 History of 
Curation from its beginning. 

Curative (kiu9'ratiy\ a. (sb,). [a. F. curaiify 
dve (15th c.), f. L. curat- y ppl. stem of curare to 
Cure: see -ive.] 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to the curing of disease or 
the healing of wounds, 

1333 Elyot Cast. HeltJu {xs^x'S 60 h, The part curatlue, 
whiche treateth of healynge of sycknes. 1541 R. Copland 
Galyetls Terap, 2 H lij, Alway the curatyfe indicacions 
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are correspondent to y» nombre of y» affections and 
dyseases. Salmon .Fy#*, Med. iir. xiii. 349 The Curative 

part of Medicine. x8oo Med. Jml. III. 303 Those who 
have practised the Curative Art in that City, 1878 C, 
Stanford Symb. Christ vili. 206 Christ's curative miracles. 

2 . Having the tendency or power to cure disease ; 
ptomoting cure. 

X644 Bulwer Chiral. 147 The conveyance and application 
of that curative vertue. ^ 1704 F. t ovum. Med. Gymn, 
(1711) 4 Consideration of it only as it may prove Curative, 
not as Palliative. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi ii. 60 This 
sleeping is curative of what may be incipient sunstroke, 
x88i J. Simon in Nature No. 616. 370 Curative medicine. 

h. fig. Remedial, corrective. 

^ i65x Omgen's Opin. in Phenix (xyai) !. 82 All Punishment 
is curative. x68$ Horneck Cruet/. Jesus xix. 342 All 
afflictions and judgments of this life are curative. 2880 
C. H. Pearson in Victorian Rev. 2 Feb, 538 Men 
ask whether the plebiscite is to he curative or preventive. 
II. as A remedial medicine or agent. 

Hence Ou’ratively adv. ; Cu’rativeness. 

1862 in Pfil Mali G. 13 Jan. (1885)4/2 It has shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory, 1873 Contemp, 
Rev. XXV. 303 An element of genuine curativeness. 2879 
M. Arnold /ir/f/s Cathol. Mixed Ess. 113 Consbiousnot of 
their vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of 
its genuine curativeness. 

Curator (kiur^t-tsi, kiusTatoi). Forms : 4 
euratour, 5 couratour, onratur©, 5-6 -oure, 6- 
curator. [Partly a. AF. euratour = F. -ateur 
(13th c. in Godefroy Supp.), ad. L. curator, -orem, 
overseer, guardian, agent-n, f. cw are (see Cure) ; 
partly directly from Latin. The former derivation 
gave the pronunciation in senses i and 2 ; 

the latter gmQcura'tori] One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

I. Senses derived through AF. euratour, 

1 . One appointed as guardian of the affairs of 
a person legally unfit to conduct them himself, as 
a minor, lunatic, etc. ; used in Roman Law, esp. 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tutel- 
age ; hence a current term in Scotch Law, 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. So-zvle iv. xxxviii. (1839) 64 They ledea 
the kynge at theyr owne lust, ryght as tutours, and coura- 
toiirs. 1463 Aberdeen Bui^h Rec. xa July (Jam. Suppl), 
Henry of Culan .. of lauchful aige, out of tutouty and has 
chosine til his curat[our]is to gowerne him. 135^ Sc. Act 
Mary (1597) § 35 (^uhen onie Minor passis the 5eires of his 
Tutorie, and desiris Curatoures. 1590 Swinburne Testa,- 
ments 102b, When he is of the age of 14. yeeres..the 
minor maie then, .choose a curator, either the same person 
that was tutor or some other, a 1649 Drumm.^ of Hawth. 
Hist. Jos. Vy Wks. (17x1) 86 A quarrel . . arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of his uncles. 
1651 Hobbes Leviatk. i. xvi. 82 Mad-men that have no use 
of Reason, may be Per-sonated by Guardians, or Curators. 
*753 W, Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 132/2 He is tutor 
and curator.. to several orphans. 1848 Wharton Lann 
Lex, 281/2 In England, the guardian performs the offices 
both of a tutor and a curator, under the Roman law. 1891 
Pall Mall G, 12 Nov. 6/x 'The Dukes of Fife and West- 
minster as curators for the Duke of Sutherland's younger 
son^ oppose the petition. 

f 2 . One who has the cure of souls ; « Curate i. 
2362 Langl. P. PI, A. I. 169 Curatours |>at ^hulden kepe 
hem dene of heore bodies heo}? cumbred in care. 2377 
Ibid. B. XX. 279 For persones and parish prestes J>at shulde 
be peple shryue, Ben curatoures called to knowe and to 
hele, Aile bat ben her parlsshiens, c 2425 Wyntoun Cron, 
vii. vi. 20 He wald . .Mak for J>is man swa gret pray ere, As 
if he had bene his curature. c 1450 Myrc 11 Wharefore 
|?ou preste curatoure, gef kou plese thy sauyoure. 

II. Modern senses, from L. curator. 

3 . gen. A person who has charge ; a manager, 
overseer, steward. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (2682) 364 The Oven producing 
at one time three or four hundred living Chickens.. for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recompenced according to the 
living numbers. 2692 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent. 34 
They who. .are by the Crown made. - Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its Ships. 2753 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 405 The 
orthography might be in some measure altered by the 
curator of the impression. 186a Ruskin Munera P. (2880) 
29 The real state of men of property being, too commonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. 

4 . Spec, in Universities, a. In some foreign uni- 
versities : A member of a board (or an individual 
official) having the general superintendence of the 
whole university, and the power to select or 
nominate professors, b. In the University of Ox- 
ford : A member of one of the committees or boards 
having the charge of various portions of University 
property, as the Curators of the University Chest, 
of the Bodleian Lxbraiy, etc. So at Durham- 
C. In the Scottish Universities : A member of 
the body charged with the election of a number of 
the professors. 

a. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 406 The curators of that Uni- 
versity [Leyden] gave him an yearly stipend, 1727-52 
Chambers CycL s.v., The curators are chosen by the states 
of each, province : the university of I^eyden has three ; the 
burghermasters of the city have a fourth. j83{4 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss 358 The curator [at Pisa] was charged 
with the general superintendence of student and professor; 
and whatever directly or indirectly^ concerned the well- 
being of the University, was within his sphere. 2840 
Penny Cycl. XV HI. 322/1 An excellent system of public 
education., was introduced by the university of Vilna under 
the superintendence of its curator Prince Adam CzartOTjsku 

b. 1693 Oxford Act II. 21 Next the Curators £of the 
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11 i«atiel must take care Ko breach, of Peace be suffer’d 
there. S710 in H. Bedford Vind. Ck, jya The Cura- 
tors in their Annual Visitation of the Library. 3%3 Oxford 
Uffm, CaLj, Curators of the Bodleian Library. .Curators of 
'the Indian Institute.. .Curators of the Park, etc. 

C. atSsS l/niversiiuso/Scoil. Act{zi-~z Vici.c. S3 § 13) The 
Bight of Nomination or Presentation to the Office of Princi- 
pe and to all Professorships in the University of Edinburgh 
i , exercised by the Town Council of Edinburgh .. shall be 
'Iransfarred:... to. ..Seven Curators. 

5 . The officer in charge of a nraseum, gallery of 
art, library, or the like ; a keeper, ciistodiaQ. 

' In nmny cases the official title of the chief keeper. 

,, s66x Evelyn Diary 19 July, In which [diving-bell] our 
curator continued h^f an hour under water. 3667 PMl. 
Trans, 11 . 486 The Curator of the Royal Society. *767 
Hunter IHd. LVIIL 42 The Curators of the British 
Musaeum. 5837 Lockhart ScoU vii, In June 1705 he was 
appointed one of the Curators of the Advocate’s library. 

Whitaker's Almanack j6o Museum of Practical 
Geology. . Cursor, Registrar and Libmrian. 

6. A desi^atioa of public officers of various 
kinds' Aodaf: the Rom'an Empire., ■ 

1728 H, Herb®rt tr. FUurfs^ Bed. ffisi, II. id Cailidius 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 314. 1841 W. 
Spalimng liedy ^ It. Isl. I. 105 The city was. .divided into 
fourteen regions, each of which had two police superin- 
tendents, called Curators. 

Ciiratoarial (km®rlt6»*rial), u. £f. L. mmiori- 
us (f. curdtor-em mmtm) + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to a curator. 

17S4 Erskinh Prtitc. Sa Law ([1809) 65 They may authenti- 
cate tutorial and curatorial inventoriefs. *834 Sir W. 
Hamilton 362 On the curatorial system like- 

wise was established the excellence of the classical schools of 
Holland, a 1854 E. Forbes in Wilson & Geikie Mem. xi. 353 
My rfiYen»es, priffessiorialand curatorial, being as yet smalt 

CmratorsMjp (kiur^ttojjlp). [f. Cueator + 
-SHIP.] The ©ffice or position of a curator. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 246 If ^ names be arti- 
ficial!, not naturall, as to use proctorship, for curatorsHp. 
^6 ksvemsi Parergon TiW They, .are exempted .. from 
Guardianships, Curator^k^s and the like, x^x Wilson Be 
Geikie Mem. B. Forces xL 35* His acceptance of the 
Curaiorship of the Zoological Society. 

Curatory (kiueTatari), silf. [ad. h» cUratdna 
guardianship, f. euraiori ®ee above.] 

1. The office or charge of a curator ; curatorsMp ; 
chiefly in Moman and *Sk. Law. 

1560 Bk, DisciiL Ck. Smt* (idai) 46 That the Rector . , 
be exempted ironi..any other charge. .such as tutorie, 
guratoriet executorie, and the like. s^zSc. Acts Chas. //, 
c. 2 Giftes of Tutory or Curatory. x86a Balzel IlisL 
Edm. Utdv. I.243,,My curatory eff the library distracts me, 
s88o Muirhead Gains 1, § 142 Some are under tutcuy or 
curatory, and others under neitiiex of those guardianships. 

2 . A college of curators in a foreign tmiversity, 
1834 Sir W. Mmmtm Discnm isBsal 360 The, most Elus-"' 

taioas scholars in the curatory [of Leyden]. 

Crtt’afRtory, a. [ad, L. curat ffri^rn, f. curat&r; 
in mod. use referred to cUrdrCj cumt- to Cure.] 
Of or pertaining to curing or healing ; curative. 

21644 Bulwer Chirol. 148 The curetorie miracles . . The 
exorcists .. used this curatorie adjunct. x68i tr. Willii 
Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Therafeutick^ the curatory art 
of medicine- 1854 Blackw, Mag. LXXVI, 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory process. 

Cixratriz (kiur^-triks). [L. curdirix, fern, of 
curator guardian, etc., in F, curatrice. Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
curdre to Cvm.'] 

1 1 . A ifemale healer or curer. Oh. nonce-wd. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 167 That Nature of Hippo- 
crates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases, 

2. A female curator or guardian. 

1846 in Worcester ; whence in later Diets. 

Citrats, obs. form of Cuirass, 
t Ouratlire. Oh.-'^ [a. OF. curature^ or ad. 
‘L.cttrdiuraii. curare', see Cure «>.).] =Cueaxob- 
SHIP, 

1605 Raleigh Introd. Hist. Eng. (1693) 31 Philip . . King 
of France, was a Child . . and . . was under the Curature of 
Bandovin Earl of Flanders, x^soHS BatLEy (folio), C«m- 
inre^ care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of Curator. 

Curb (kwb), sk Forms : 5-7 corbe, curbe, 
6-7 conxbe, 7 courb, corb, kurbe, 7- curb 
(dial. 6-7 criibb(e, 9 emb) ; also fi. (chiefly in 
senses 8-13) 7 kerbe, 7-9 kirb, 9 kerb. See 
also Crub. [The senses here placed all derive 
ultimately from F. amrh adj. ( *= Pr. corb, Sp., Pg., 
It, curvJ) L. ctirvus bent, crooked, or from F, 
courberz'-fL. curvar/e : see Curb v.^ But their 
immediate etymological history presents differences, 
and Branches I and II might be treated as distinct 
words. Branch I appears only in Eng., and seems 
to be a derivative from Curb z/.i, in the sense ‘ that 
which curbs or bends the horse’s neck ’ ; it seems 
to be the source of Curb under the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch III 
have arisen. Branch II contains a variety of senses 
found under F. courbe^ snbst. use of courbe adj. 
Branch III appears also to have originated in F. 
courbe in the sense of a curved or arched piece of 
timber, iron, etc. used for structural purposes; but 
the sense appears to have been gradually modified 


after Curb so as to involve more and more the 
sense of a restraining or confining border. In this 
group the word Is often spelt IKeeb, which is at 
present established in sense 1,2. Cf. .Kehnel.] 

I. 1 . A chain or strap passing under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fastened to the upper ends of 
the branches of the bit ; used chiefly for checking 
an unruly horse, 

Themus being attached to the lower ends of the branches 
of the bit, leverage is obtained for forcing the chain against 
the jaw of the horse. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtou) Dicies 52 If he yeue him 
[a strong hors] not strong bitte with a corbe, he shal 
neuer con gouerne him. 1530 Palsgr. 209/1 Courbe for 
a hn&t% gourmet te. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. 1 . i His angry 
steede did diide his foming bitt, Asmuch disdayning to the 
curbe to yield. 2684 R. H. Sck. Recreat. 24 A plain 
watering Chain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thidk round 
and big. 1782 Cowper Gilpin xxii, That trot became 
a gallop soon In spite of curb and rein.^ 1833 W. Irving 
I'anr Prairies 180 This line young animal, .reduced to 
. .pass his life und^ the harness and the curb. 

2 . Jig. Anything that curbs or restrains ; a check, 
restraint, 

1613 SyLVESTER Microcosmogr.WkB. 800 Service is to the 
Lof^ minde A Curb, a Spur to th’ abiect Hinde. 1632 
J. llAYWAm tc. BiondPs Eromena 112 So checkt was his 
forwardnesse with the curbe of bashfulnesse. 1720 Ozell 
Verio fs Rom. Rep. I. vii. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intri^es of the ' 
Tribunes. x8S4-6 ^ArmoK^ Angel in Ho. 1. 11, ix, In what 
rough sort he chid his wife For want of curb upon her 
tongue. 1871 G, Meredith H. Richmond xxxiv. (1SS9) 
352 My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb, 

3 . MUctric Telegr. A method of signalling 
through a long cable, by sending a powerful 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of | 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ‘curb’ or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable ; | 
a signal transmitted in this way. Only in Comb.j 
as mrhkef^ curb sender (an instrument for trans- I 
mitring signals in this way) ; mrb-smding, -signal. 

1867 CuLLEY Hemdbh, Prmt. Telegr. (ed. 2) 247 Arrange- 
ments., for disoharglog a cable rapidly, and for equalising 
the effect of dashes and dots; the most effective of which 1 
is the curb key. 1877 Jrnl. See. Telegr. Eng. V. 213 The ) 
obj ect of the automatic curb-sender is to dimmish the re- : 
tardation of signals in long cables. 1877 Telegraphic fml. 

X Feb. 27 This system of using two currents, one to produce i 
the siga^ and the othear. .to neutralize . . the residual effect 
of the first, is what is known as Curb- Sending. Ibid., 
Trials have been made , , to send curb-signals by means of 
a hand-key. 

IT Coixesp, to F. courbe sb. in various senses. 

4 . A hard swelling on the hock or other part of 
a horse*s leg; the disease characterized by these. 

XS23 FrrzHERB, Husb. ,§ 107 A courbe is an yll sorance, 
ana makeffi a horse to hake sore, and appereth vppon the 
hynder legges. . viKier the cam’borell place. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country p'arme 14s mar^n, The courbe, or along 
swelling beneath the elbow of theliough, 169$ Lend. Gaz, 
No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding, .a Curb on his near Hock. 
X74X Compl. Fam. Piece iii. 45B For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury, 2844 Regnl. 4* Ord. Army 380 
The Horses . . show no tendency to Curb or Spavin. 

f 5 . A curve, an arc. [F. courbe^ Obs. rare. ; 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 118 The very coasts of this 
straight Bosphorus . . boweth and windelJi like a curb to 
Mceotis. 1739 tr, Montaigne m. iii. 51 The form of my 
study is round . , so that the curb presents me with a view 
of all my books. 

6 - A mould or template by which to mark out ■ 
curved work. (Sometimes spelt kerhp) 

1792 P. Nicholson Carpenters Ne^v Guide (1801) 21 Ihe ■ 
.ceiling wants to be hollowed out. . I shall, .show the method 
of making a curb for that purpose.. A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb. 1859 Donaldson & Glen Specifications 582 The . 
Carpenter is to .. provide all kerbs and trammels for tanks . 
and vaults. i 

1 7 . Thieves" cant. A hook. Obs. 

1591 [see CURBER 2]. ; 

III. An enclosing framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something round, 
but eventually applied also to things straight 

The name appears to have originally connoted the curved , 
outline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of Curb vP, until this became the charac- 
teristic notion, and that of curvature entirely disappeared. 
Also spelt kerb (pkirb). 

8 . A frame or ^coaming ’ round the top of a well 
(to which the lids or covers are fastened). 

1311 MS. Acc. St foh-ds Hasp, Canterb., Payd for , 
mendyng off a boket off sen johnys welle '^d. . for a stapylle 
& a nooke j^.,for.. ij corbys ijr hijo!'- 1512 Ibid., For 
mendyng off J>® corbe a bowt )?« welle, 1610 Ibid., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy leane. 1807 Huti'on ; 
Course Math. II, 252 A carpenter is to put an oaken curb ; 
to a round well, at per foot square : the breadth of the 
curb is to be inches, and the diameter within 3^ feet. 
1839 Sir C, Fellows Trees. Asia Minor (1852) 18 The 
mouths or curbs of the wells are Cm-med of the capitals of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. 

b. A framing round the top of a brewer’s copper ; 
c. An aperture in a floor or roof to support a trap- 
door or sky-light. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva l iv, § 15 [Elm] scarce has any superior 
for kerbs of coppers. 1743 Land. 4- Country Brew. in. (ed. 2) 

21 1 Fastening his two wooden Doors just above the Curb of 
the Copper. 1832-61 Archit. Puhl Soc. Diet s.v. Curb, 
The name curb is also given . . to the frame of . . a skylight. 


Donaldson & Glen Specifications sB 6 The top being 
prepared to receive the continuous kerb for the grating. 
Ibid. 578 The floor grating to the Hall is to be fitted with 
a curb of York stone, .rebated on the top edge for the grating. 

9 . A circulaj plate or cylindrical ring of timber 
or iron round the edge of any circular structure 
(usually to hold it firmly together). 

a. A circular or other curvilinear wall-plate at the spring- 
ing of a dome. 

to. A cylindrical ring around the ‘ eye ’ of a dome or similar 
structure, into which the ribsare framed (sometimes support- 
ing a lantern or cupola). 

c. The ‘ race-plate ’ on the top of the fixed portion of 
a windmill, on which travel the mllers of the cap as it 
rotates ; al»?, the circular plate or ring at the base of the cap 
of a windmill, carrying the rollers. 

1733 F. Price Brit Carpenteriz'^sihdB The kirb, on which 
stands a lanthorn, or cupola. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 

I 48 One Kirb or circle of compass timber at each floor. 
*82«> Tredgold Carpentry ix%s-p) 219 The brick dome . . of 
St. Mark, at Venice, .was built upon a curb of larch timber 
. . intend^ to resist the tendency which a dome has to spread 
outwards at the base. 2837 J- W aixlkx Specif Whitby Hi^h 
Lantern, The curb at the top for receiving the ends of the 
rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. 1885^ A, R. 
WoLEF Wiftdmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill, .is made 
of timber, .with a circular curb at the lower part, which re- 
volves upon the one attached to the body of the mill . . The 
rollers, .are attached to the upper curb, and revolve against 
the. .lower one. 

10 . A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. form- 
ing the base on which the bridkwork of a shaft or 
well is constructed. 

This ‘ curb * may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a ventilating shaft (cf. 9 b) ; or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-shaft, descend with the 
steening which it bears, as the excavation proceeds. 

x8ii Farey Derbyshire I. 327 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the top. The sinking is then begun within 
this curb. 1838 F. W. Simms Public Wks. Gt Brit 32 The 
brickwork shall rest upon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
esrown of the arch of the tunnel, forming a level base for the 
shaft to rest upon. 1844 — Tunnelling 46 The sinking was 
attempted by means of a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its own weight and that of 
the brickwork (which was constructed upon the curb). Ibid. 
109 The shaft, .can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron. 

11 . A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine tbe bops ; also round a bed in a garden 
or hothouse, or round a hearth, to serve as a fender. 

173X-7 Miller Gard. Diet. s. v. Lufulns, The Hops must 
be spread even upon the Oast a Foot thidc or more, If the 
Depth of the Curb will allow it. Gard. Chrm. No. 
412. 635 The curbs are filled with a nice lot of plants. 1882 
Wore. Exhib. Catal. iii 3 Polished brass curb. 

b. An inclined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. 

X874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

12 . A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk and sepa- 
rating it from the roadway on which horses and 
vehicles travel. Usually spelt kerb. 

1836 Libr. Eniert. KnowL, Pompeii (ed. 4) I. 91 These 
curbs [in woodcut, marked ‘kirb j. .separate the foot pave- 
ment from the road. x86i Smiles Engineers II. 29 In 
fixing the kerbs along the Ixmdon footpaths. 1882 Nature 
XXV. 517 The idea as to make the curb of the pavement in 
the form of an iron box. 

iransf. *867 Howells Hal. fourn. 124 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. 

13 . In various other technical senses, some of 
which are difficult to classify. 

a, Archit, Building, etc. An edge or * nosing’, as e. g. to 
a step ; also a raised band (not sufficiently high^to be a 
‘dwarf wail ’) to receive the lower ends of the palisades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition ; a breast- wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth j one of the plates form- 
ing the top of the sides of a green-house : the lower of the 
two planes forming the slope of a curb- or mansard-roof ; 
‘the flashing of lead over the curb-plate to a curb-roof^; 
‘the woodwork forming the arris of a plaster-work groin’ 
(Archit. Publ. Soc. Dicti)% also applied to a ‘ crib ’ or cage 
to con/ain concrete until hardened, as in a foundation- ^ 

to. The cylindrical casing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves ; also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast- wheel or scoop-wheel to confine 
and direct the water against its buckets or floats. 

t tJ. A stilling ’ or stand in a brewery to suj^rt a cask, 
etc. Obs. 

1819 P. Nicholson Archit Diet I. 308 Curb for Brick 
Steps, a timber nosing . . not only to prevent the steps from 
wearing, but also from being dislocated. i8s2-6x Archit 
Publ. Soc. Diet s. V., The edge, to a brick or tile step, is 
also called a curb, even if it be^ merely a stone or timber 
nosing. Ibid,, Where wrought iron railing bars set close 
are let into it . . a cast iron curb is now much used. Ibid., 
The plane, a b [of the roof] is popularly called the curb. 
X859 Donaldson & Glen Specifications 619 Kerb part of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 lb. lead . . the .surface 
of the kerbs is to be turned up against the cheeks of the- 
dormers. ■, 

1825 Fosbroke Encycl. Aniiq, I. 364 Ancient brew- 
houses had troughs of lead set on the ground, or on courbes. 
1 14 . Of uncertain meaning. Obs. 

X49S Will of Sir R. Porter (Somerset Ho.), I bequeith to 
the church of Conway a funiesse and a Cuibe of lede to hill 
I=cover, roof] the church with. 1327 Lane. Jt-Fz/Zf (Chetham 
Soc.) 36 Item I beqwetli . . a grett pott off brasse and my 
corbes of leyde a grat of hyron. Item a broche of yron 

IV- 16 . attrib. and Comb, Ourb-toit, -bridle, 
a bit (or bridle) with a curb ; curto-cliaaji, a chain 


CUES. 

acting as a cnrb ; CTxrb-hool:, " a hook wkich the 
cnrb is hitched to ’ (Felton Carriages Gloss,) ; 
curb-key, -sender, -signal (see 3); curb-pin 
(see quot. 1874). Also CmiB-PLAS'E, - eoop, -stojje. 

.2688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 305/2 Mr. Morgan calls . . 
a Bit or Snaffle.. Curbs or ♦Curb Bits. 1710 Lond. Gas, 
No. 4698/4 A wliite Bridle, with a very fight Kirb Bit. 
*847_ Youatt Horse i. 15 To the Romans may be attributed 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 £ond. Gas. No. 1163/4 
A green velvet Saddle . . and a *curb Bridle. 1795 Wolcott 
|P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 213 For those 
|)assions make a strong Curb-bridle, 1833 J. Holland 
Mamtf. Meiai 11 . 312 This rise in the hit is made to press 
hard against the roof of the horse’s mouth, at the same time 
that the ♦curb chain closely pisses the chin. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Mech.i "^Curb-pms, the: pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hair-spring of the balance 
and regulate its vibrations. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ 
Cleekm. 106 A balance spring uncontrolled by curb pins. 

t Curb, Obs. rare. [A later spelling of 
ConEBE 'Z'., ^. 'E,£ourI>er ta bend, prob. infineiiced 
in form by Curb and by Cubvb, when this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

L trms. To bend, bow, curve. See also Cobbed 
fpl. a}- 

1430 f see CoiTRBETL 2]. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. 
Gen. {1712) IS [ILe Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of figure, which would otherwise be oblong. 
2. inir. To bend, bow, cringe. 

1377 Csee Course z>, i]. 1602 Shaks. Ham, in, iv. 355 [see 
Course u, i : mod. edd. curb], a 1649 Biwmm. of Hawth. 
Cypress C 7 riW<? Wks. (1711^ 121 Bodies languishing and curb- 
ing. 1808 J. Barlow Columh. vi. 26 [They] bow the knee 
And curb, well pleased, 0 Cruelty, to thee. 
eSurb (kMb), [in Branch I, dating back to 
1 6th C.J app. f. CUEB sb, i ; Branch II is much later, 
£Cubbj:Ai 3 .] 

I. 1 . irans. To put a curb on (a horse) ; to re- 
strain or control with a curb. 

1530 Palsgr. 500/1, I courbe a horse, I fasten the courhe 
under his chynne. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 643 Part wield 
thir Arms, part courb the foaming S teed. 1878 M. A. Brown 
Nadeschda 25 Curbing his fiery steed, .with foaming bit. 

2 . fig. To restrain, check, keep in check. 

1588 J. IJdall Dioirepdies (Arb.) 10 Bridles to curhe them 
that kicke at their lordlines. ^ 1607 Shaks. Cor. ni. L 39 To 
curhe the will of the Nobilitie. <21631 TXrms. Paradoxes 
<i652V 2S To curhe our nattirall appetites. 1726 Adv. Capt. 

M. Boyle 106 She begg’d me to curb my transport, for fear 
of being overheard. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 , 217 To 
curb the power of France. 

+ b. Const, of, from. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //,i. i. 54 The faire reuerence of your 
Hlghnesse curbes mee, From giuing reines and spurres to 
my free speech. 1596 — Merck. V. iv. i. 217 Curhe this 
cmell diuell of hi.s will. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 297 
To curb or restrain our own Subjects from their natural 
Rights. 

II. 8. To furnish or defend with a curb or curb- 
stone. (In the latter case commonly kerbi) 

1861 Sunderland Times 21 Sept., That the footpath behind 
Cumberiand-terrace be flagged and kerbed. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. s. v. Curb^ In sinking ^wells by sections 
which are curbed before another section is exca^rated. 

The well at Southampton was . . curbed in this way. 1878 

N. Amer. Rev. CXXYII, 441 Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved. 

III. f 4 . Thieves* cant. (See Cueber 2.) [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] Obs. 

4! *5^ Greene Tkeeves falling mit in HarL Misc. Ylll. 
389 (0 3 Though you can foyst, nip, prig, lift, curhe, and use 
the black arL 

Cnirbalsle (k^*jbab’l), a. p. Curb + -able,] 
That can be curbed or restrained. 

1775 in Ash SuppL ; and in mod. Piets. 

Curbash : see Kooebash. 

■f CTirb6d.,/i^-?‘ Also eourbed. [f. CURB'S;^.’] 
Bent, bowed, curved. 

[c 1430 L-vsxi. Bochas 1. xx. <1554) 36 b, Thing y* is courbyd 
or wrong.. To make it seme as it went vpright. -C14S0 
Merlm 261 Longe and eourbed, and brode sholderes and 
ieene for age,] 1541 R. Copland Guydotis Quest. Chirurg, 
The lyuer. .is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
jybbes. 1603 Holland PlutarcJtsMor. 678 (R.) By crooked 
and curbed lines. 1646 G. Paniel Poems Wks. 1878 L 50 
Her haire vndrest. Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falls. 1691 Ray Creation 11, {1704) 231 /Ihough the Course 
of the Sun be curbed towards the Tropicks. 

Curbed (k^ibd), ppL [f. CUEB sb. and ». 2 ] 

1 . Furnished with or having a curb. 

1675 LotM, Gas. No. 975/4 An old curbed Bridle. 1695 
Ibid. 304^4 Kh-b'd Bridle. 1847 Youatt Horse 10 Ihe 
severe and often cruel curbed-bit. 
b. Curbed roof=^ Coeb-boof. 
x866 Intell. Chserv. No. 57. 178 IZinc-work on tbe curbed 
TOOfs.' 

2 . fig. Restrained, checked. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, iv. v. 131 The Fift Harry, from 
curb’d License pluckes The muzzle of restraint iS6a Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xi. 157 Stephen . . owed hzs curbed 
.auiidiority to the constant rebellion of his Barons, 
Gurber (k^-ibsi). Also 6 courbex, 7 cnxbar. 
[f. CtTEB + -EE 1 .] 

1 . One who or that which curbs, or restrains. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 45 Carthage., the 

f eatest curberand terror of the Roman weale-publike. 1737 
Clarke Hist. Bible vim (1740)568 Great curbers of their 
passions. 41^x849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859^ 37 ihe in- 
structress of maidens And curber of boys. 
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t 2 . Thieves' cant (See que^ 1591.) Obs. [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] 

1S91 Greene and Ft Conny-caic 7 i.ix%<^i) 24 The Courber, 
which the cximmon people call the Hooker, is he that wkh 
a Curb (as they tearm, it) or hook, dodi pnl out of a window 
any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or . . other houshold stuffe. 
3^2 RowLANtis Greene's Ghost (1860) 41 A hooker, whom 
Coaicatching English c^s Curbar. 
tCuTbisig, Obs. [f. Cube Curv- 

ing, curvature. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 315 The curbing or crookednesse 
of the ridge-bone. 

Curbmg (kti-ibii]), vbl. sb,"^ [f. Cceb v.-} 

L The action of the verb Cdbb ; checking. 
j66x Feltham Resolves 11. Ivii 306 The curbings and the 
stroaks of Advemity. 1846 P. King Lord’s Supper iv. 102 
The partial curbing of vicious lusts. 

2 . a. The furnishing of a side-walk, etc. with 
a curb, b. concr. Tlie stones collectively forming 
a curb. (In this sense commonly spelt kerhing.') 

Daily Neivs 2 Feb., The granite kerhing on the sea 
wall, 1892 Times 14 Mar. 3/2 No paving, curbing, or 
channelling has been done to. .the road. 
fS. Thieves' cant (CL Curbeb 2.) Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

XSQt Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 53 The nature of tbe 
Lift, the Black art, and tl;e Curbing law, wliich Is the 
Pilchers and theeves that come into houses, .or picklocks, or 
hookei-s at windowes. 

CuTbing, a. [f. Curb r.-] That airbs; 
restraining. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills IxZjd) YI. 319 Who from thinking are 
free. That curbang Disease i’ the Mind. ^ 1794 Sullivan 
View Hat. IV. 66 ‘To say., that religion is not a curbing 
motive, because itdoes not always restrain, is ’ [etc.]. 

tCu’rble. Obs. Also 6-7 kixble. [Derivative 
of Curb, app. diminutive in fonn.] 

1 . ==CuEBi-Ai. Also a ftrib. 

1598 Florio, Guanceito, a little claspe or Idrble hooke 
about a horses bit. 1614 Markham Cheap Hnsb. i. ii. (1668) 
24 The kirble shall be thick, round, and large, hanging 
loosely upon his nether lip. 

2. ==Cbrb j^. 8. 

? 1780 Five Wotfiers of World 6 Hoops in women’s petti- 
coats alrao.st as big as a well’s curble. 

CuTbless, a. rare. [f. Cues sb. + -less.] 
Without curb or restraint. 

18x3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius m. 322 The curbless rage 
inflames his savage blood. 1848 C. Bronte % Eyre ix, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 

CTl*rb-p 3 a.te. [Curb sb. 8, 9.] A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, etc. ; «= Curb 
9 a, b ; also, the plate or frame round the mouth 
of a well, etc. ; the horizontal timber atthe Junction 
of the upper and lower slopes of a curb-roof. 

1819 F. Nicholson Archit. Did. I, 308 The wall-plate of 
a circular or elliptically ribbed dome, is termed a curb-plate, 
&s al.so the horizontal rib at the top, on which the vertical 
ribs terminate, i860 J. Newlands Carpenter % joiner's 
Assist. 257 Curb-plate . .the circular frame of a well. 

Cu'rb-roof. [Curb j/a] A root of which 
^ch face has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof. 

1733 F. Price Brit. Cnrpesiier ix'jsz) ^8, B is called a kirb 
roef, and is much in use, on account of its gi ving so much 
room withinside. xSzo Tredgold Carpentry <1853) 95 B 
appears to have been with a view of lessening . . height that 
the Mansard or curb roof was invented. 1879 P, J. H ill 
Bryant 143 A spaciems.. mansion. , with a curb-roof, antique 
dormer windows. 

Curb-sender : see Cobb sb, 3. 

CutIj-, Ifcerb^stoae- Also kirb-^stone. One 
of the stones forming a curb, esp, at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, the stone edge of a side-patli. 

1806-7 J. Bere.s3pi)Rd Miseries Hum. (1826) xvm. iii. 
132 The two side-spaces from the wall to the kirb-stone. 
1850 Kingsley AH, Locke v, You goes and lies on the kerb- 
stone. 1^2 Anstrd Channel IsL l iv. (ed. 2) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb stones. 

b. atlJ'ib.j as curb-stone broker ( U. S.), a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets. 

i860 in Bartlett Dict.Amer. x886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 
14/1 Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

Curbul3e, obs. Sc. form of Cuib-bouillt. 
Curby (kiuubi), a. [f. Curb sb. + -Y.] Liable 
to be affected with curb (see Cobb sb. 4). Hence 
CnTbily 

1841 Meeson & Welspy Reports VIII. 132 The term 
‘curby hocks’ indicated a peculiar form of the hock, which 
was considered as rendadiig the horse more liable to throw 
outacurb. 1875 ^ Stonehenge vi. 564 Curby 
hocks are also hereditary, and should be avoided. 1892 
Sport. 4- Dram. Newt 21 May 360/1 That off hock.. was 
always rather ‘ cmhily ’ inclin^ 

Cnrce, obs. form of Corse. 

Ctircll (k^-itf). S£, Forms; 5 kercbe, 
(caurebie), 5-6 iooixpeli(e, onrehe, (6 eowrtche), 
7 kerch, (8 kirch), 7- curch. [An erroneous 
singular of curches., repr. OF. couvrechh, -chi^s, 
pi. oi couvrechejx see Coverchiep, Kerchief.] 

A covering for the head ; a kerchief; ‘ a square 
piece of linen used in former times by w^omen, 
instead of a cap or mutch * (Jamieson). 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxh.) 285 She hyr wolde aray- 
in ful pore]y..and.,.Pp oa hyr hede leyn a foule kerche. 
1457 Sc. Acts fas. II, q. 71 On theer heads short crurches. . 


CTJED. 

Courchies of theer awin making, c 1470 Henry Wallace t. 
241 A soudJy courche our bed and nek leit IhU. %$. .Peebles 
to Play, Ane said, * My curches are not pres.s’d''. XS30' Itw, 
in Nugee Derelicts (x88o) x. 9 item xxi neipkins and brest 
cowrtchis. Itm thre iiek cowTlchi-s. 1698 hi. Martin Voy. 
Kilda (1749) 50 The Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
x8io Bc<srr LadyffL. iii v. Thesnood was exchanged 
for the curch, toy, or coif, when a Scottish lass passed, by 
marriage, into tlie matron state. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant 
Magd, Hepburn I. 150 Au old woman with long grey locks 
escaping from her curch. 

Cxirebee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Curtsy, ■ 
Curclxef, -ebyfe, obs. forms of Kekchief. 

11 Gmrctllio {kmkiu'lw), Entom. [a. L. cur- 
culiOj ‘bnem corn-weevil.] A Linnssan genus of 
Beetles, containing the Weevils. Now applied 
especially to the common fruit-weevils, which are 
very destructive to plums. 

IJSS F. Browne yrf/jrrrf/ViZ (1779)429 The streaked shining 
Curculio. Ibid, 430 Curculio. .' 1 ‘his insect is very destructive 
to flour as_well as to most sorts of grain, i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohnj II. 327 Such an one has 
curculios, l>orei*s, knife- worms. xW^Garden 25 Mar. 391/3 
The_ Curculio hrus made the cultivation of the Plum im- 
pos.sible in Eastern America. 

Hence Ciircti:lio2ii*deoi3.s a , belonging to the 
CurctiUonidse or weevil-family. Cnrcirliooii&i:, 
a specialist in the study of the CttrcuUmidge, 
xi^i Athenmtm No. 2827. 904 A curculionideous larva, 
found feeding in the bulbs of lilies. 1874 Mi vartmi Contemp. 
Reif. XXIV. 362 That this naturalist is a Carabidist, and 
that a Curculionist. 

li Ciarcnma (kli*.ikisE^ma). Also in anglicized 
form enreume. [med. or mod.L, ad. Arab. 
ktirkum saffron, turmeric ; see Crocus.] a. Bot, 
A genus of Zingiberacem consisting of plants with 
perennial tuberous roots, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zedoary. East Indian arrow- 
root, mango-ginger, turmeric, etc. b. The sub- 
stance called Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
of C. Imiga^ and used as an ingredient in curry 
powder, as a chemical test for alkalis, and for 
medicinal and other purposes, atirii)..) as curcuma 
paper, turmeric paper itsed as a chemical test. 

1617 Mqsan tr. JVirtzung’s Prad. Physicke 2nd Table, 
'I'urmericke, Cypetrn Indiens, the Apothecaries call it 
Curcuma. 1633 Gerarde Herbal i. xxvii. 34, 1712 tr. 

Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 35 Tlie Curcuma of the Shops is 
a small Root, about the Size of that of Ginger. 1800 Med, 
frnl, HI. 84 I'he liquor becomes alkaline, and reddens 
paper prepared with curcuma. ci86s Circ, Sc. I. 331/2 In 
China, tea is frequently coloured with curcume, 1885 H. O, 
Forbes Nat. Wandr. E.Archip. 196 Rice yellowed with 
curcuma powder. 

Hence Cu'rcumiai, Chem,, the coloming matter 
of turmeric. 

1830 Pereira Jlfrt A Med. IJ. i. iiasCupcuroin. .is obtained 
. . by digesting the alcoholic extract of tumieric in etlier. 
X87S J. Attfield Chesn. (ed. 6) 531 ’rurmeric . . owes its 
yellow colour to curcumin, a resinous matter. 

Curd (kzJid), Forms: a. 4-5 crodde, (5 
crod(e), 4-6 crudd(e, (5 cruyde, 5-6 crude), 5- 
nortk. dial, crud ; / 3 , 5-6 curde, curdd(e, 6 
courd, 5- cui’d. [ME. erttd (also croi') is found 
first in 14th c, ; the form curd is known from 15th 
c. The metathesis ru — ur implies that the word 
is older, and may possibly go back to OE. •; but 
its earlier histor)' and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word is known in Teutonic or Romanic; hence 
the source has been sought in Celtic : Irish has cruih, gruik, 
groth,Q2^tL\c griitk curds, but it is not certain what relation 
(if any) tiie Celtic words hold to the English.] 

1 . The coagulated substance formed from milk by 
tbe action of acids, either naturally as when milk 
is left to itself, or artificially by the addition of 
rennet, etc. ; made into cheese or eaten as food, 
(Often in//.) 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 269 Twey grene cheeses, and 
a fewe cruddes and crayme. c xe^xo Liber Cocorusn 13 Styr 
hit wele . . Tyl hit be gedered on crud harde. 14. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wukker 590/.4S J^incata . . }nr\cxiAe., sive a crudde 
ymade yn ry.she.s. Ibid, 66r,''i4 Hoc coagulum, crodde. 
1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of. .curdis and 
quhaye. 1578 I.yte Dodoens vi. xlvi. 719 It ruelleth the 
clustered crudde, ormilke that is come to a crudde, i6n 
Shaks. IVinL T. iv. iv. 161 Good sooth slie is The Queene 
of Curds and Creame. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 385 Milk. .is. . 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 197 IfiLs acid., 
transforms themilk into a curd. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 
294 Betty, who will have curds and cream waiting for me. 

^735 Pope ProL Sat. 306 Sporus, that mere white 
cuiri of Ass’s milk? 1883 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 574/1 1 ’hat 
caused Mrs. Claxton’s doudy sa.spicion to settle into an 
absolute curd of sourness. 

»Jb. ?The curdled milk in the stomach of a 
young sucking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same, used for rennet. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. X41 The mylk is crodded now 
to chese With crudde of kidde, or lambe, other of' calf. 1551 
Turner Herbal i. (1568) Bija, The cruddes found in a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfes maw. 1601 Holland Plmy 
II. 331 The cruds or rennet of an horse foie maw, called by 
some Hippace. i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Mht, 24 The 
curd [of the calf] hath the same vertue as that of a Haie, 
Kid, or Lamb. 

2 . Iransf Any substance of similar consistency or 
appearance. 


CUBD, 


CUBE. 


jBtt A, T. Thomson Dzsj^. fi8r8) 605 Sutp^uric 

ether and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenacious curd. 

b. The fatty substance found between the dakes 
of flesh in boiled salmon, cf. CuRDt 2 . 

i8a8 Sir H. Davy SAlmonia 98 To find a reason for the 
«fifect of crimping and cold in preserving the curd of fish. 
iS^3 Wood Illust* Nat. Hist. HI. 327 If it [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, a fatty substance, termed the * curd', is found between 
the flakes of flesh. 

3 . uttrib. dOiA Comb.y as mrd~cake^ (confec- 
tions made with curds) ; curd-like adj. ; curd* 
breaker, -orusber, -cutter, -mill, apparatus for 
crushing or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey ; curd soap, 
a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

1706 Closet of Rarities (,N. >, To make *curd-cakes.- Take 
a pint of curds [etc.]. 1805 Southey Madoc in W. xiv. 

Cheese Of *curd-Uke whiteness. 1846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. 

4) I. 158 Cauliflowers.. of a delicate wliite curd- 
like appearance. 1879 Teckn. Edtic^ Vl. 247/2 

JBreak the curd into pieces, .by means of a *curd*mill. 1769 
N^^s. P<K1^■^klX>Eng. Hot(■sekd>r. \^^'JZ^ a6i To make '•‘Curd 
Puffs. 1794 Hull A dveriiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Yellow Soap (ios. 
— -*Curd 70J. 1875 Ure Did. III. 850 The white., 
tallow soap of the London manufacturers, called curd soap. 
C'O.rd l.kwd), Forms : see the sb. [f. prec.] 

1 . trms. To make into curd ; to coagulate, con- 
geal ; -Curdle i. 

138a Wyclif fob X. TO Whether not. .as chese thou hast 
criidded me? rx42o Pallad. on Httsb. vi. 141 Alle fresslie 
the my Ik is crodded now to chese. 1563 T. Gale Aniidoi. 
11,36 This oUe..courcieth milke b3'- and by. 160a Shaks. 
Ham. 1, V. 6q It doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome blood. x6io Holland 
Camdeds Brit. i. 601 The feat of crudding it [milk] to 
a pleasant tartnesse. xSaa New Monthly Mag, IX. 166/2 So 
acrid, .that they curd milk. 

t b. To curdle (blood). Ohs. rm'e. 
i&i Shaks. AUs Well i. iiL 15s Dos it curd thy blood To 
say I am thy mother ? 

2 . intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal ; — Curdle z'. 3 . 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvi. vU. (1495) 553 Quycke 
syluer cruddeth not by itself kyndly wythout br3’’mstone. 
Ibid. XIX. Ixxvi. {1495^ 906 Mylke renny th and curdyth . . and 
the wheye is departyd therfro. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 17 
Styre it tylle it crodde. 1578 Lyte Dodoemyu xlvi. 719 
The iuyce of Figges turneth milke and causeth it tocrudde, 
1398 Epulario Kiij, Heat it vntill the Cheese curd. 
fig. XS89 Pafpe w. Hatchet (1844) 29 A Lemman will 
make his conscience curd like a Posset, 

3. trans. To render curdy, cover as with curd. 

x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. i. 33 Two chaf d Boars, or 

blowne Mastiffs, whose rage had curded one anothers chops. 

Hence CuTdiug and 

1398 Trfvisa Barth. De P. i?.^xvii. clxviii. (1495) 712 
“Wnete .sod wyth juys of rewe dissoluyth rennyng and 
kurdyng of mylke. 1727 C. Threlkeld 
E ij. In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Ches- 
lope. vjsfi Lond. ^ Country Brew. L (ed. 4) 76 Those 
harsh, curding Well-waters tliat many drink of. 

Curded (k^uded), ///. a. Also 5-9 crudded. 
[f. Curd 7 /. and sb. -t -ed.] 

L Formed into curd, or into a curd-Uke mass j 
coagulated, congealed. 

Proinp. Parv, 105 Cruddyd, coagulatus. 1563 T. 
Gale Antidot. n. 36 If one drope of it. . be put into a pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become courded. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Plan v. 73 A heape of crudded bloud. x6s9 D. Pell 
Impro^f. Sea 333 The Seas . .lye all upon a bubling froth, and 
curded foam. xSrs J. C. Hobhouse foumey 33 Curded 
goat’s milk. 1820 Shelley Witch A fl. Iv, She would often 
climb The steepest ladder of the crudded rock. 

2 . Of salmon: Having curd (see CuRD jA 2 b). 
1865 J, G. Bertram Hat vest of Sea (1873) 44 [They] do not 
like the Dutch salmon so well as their own fine curded fi.sh. 

Cxirdiness (k»*idines). [f. Curdy iz. +-ness.] 
The state or quality of being curdy. (Of fish ; 
see Curd 2 b.) 

z^zi^ Blackw. Mag. XVI. 340 Nothing can then exceed the 
beautiful curdiness of his texture. 1828 Sir FI, Davy Sal- 
monia 98 The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (kridT) , V. Also d-7 cnidle, 7-8 ^9 
cruddl©. [Frequentative of Cued z/.] 

1. trans. To form (milk) into curd ; to turn (any 
liquid) into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

1590-6 [see Curdled i, i c,]. x6ox Holland Pliny xxiir. 
vii. It wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet. 1611 Bible fob 
X. 10 Hast thou not powred me out as milke, and cruddled 
me like cheese ? 1743 Land. ^ Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 40 

'The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small Par- 
ticles. X873 U RE Diet. A rts 1 . 767 All acids curdle milk. 

b. To curdle the blood', usually said of 
the effect of cold, horror, etc. upon a person. 

i6oa Marston Ant. 4* Mel. ii. Wks, 1856 I. 26 O how im- 
patience . . cmddles thick my blood, with, boiling rage ! 

1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvr. (1704) III. 559 Being now 
awaken’d by this Alarm . . and his flegm a little curdled, he 
begun to think himself in danger. 1760 C. Johnston 
ChrysalirZT.cCi L 14 An holy horror curdled all my blood. 
1891 Baring-Gould In Trouh. Land v. 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood. 
%transf.2JxdLji^^. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves fed. 7’' 134 We are curdled to the 
f ishion of a life by time and set succes.sions. 1794 G, Adams 
N'at. ^ Exp. Philos, 1 . vi. 210 The surface of the water is 
fretted and curdled into the finest waves by the undulations 
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of the air. 2816 Byron Dream J, A thought, A .slumbering 
thought .. curdles a long life into one hour. iSai Clare 
yUi. Minstr. II, 203 So beauty curdles envy’s look on thee. 
3 . intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate. 
i6ox Holland Pliny I. 348 The milk .. will not cruddle, 
x6s.3 More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 190 How this Primor- 
dial Water , .should ever coagulate or cruddle into that con- 
sLstency, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. 56 The milk 
of the goat is . , not so apt to curdle upon the stomach as that 
of the cow. 1853 SoYEB Pamropk. 90 Mint prevented milk 
from curdling. 

b. Of the blood. (Now usually y%.) 
x6ix Beaum, & Fl. King ^ no A'zw^i.i, See now my blood 
cruddles at this I 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, Anat.^ 
Manual i. i. 302 Extravenated Blood, .curdles and putrefie.s. 
1784 CowpER Task VL 3x4 The blood thrills and curdles at 
the thought, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg, (1877) 183 It makes 
the blood curdle with fear, 
e. tramf, and fig. 

1818 Byron xvili, An icy sickness curdling o'er 

My heart, i860 1 ‘yndall Glac. i. ii. 22 The adjacent atmo- 
sphere, .curdled up into visible fog. 

Clirdle (kzi'jdl), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act or product of curdling ; f a curd (pbs.). 

a XS93 H. Smith 444 There is a kind of downe 

or curdle upon Wisedom. i6ix Cotgr., Maites^^ curds, or 
curdles. 1821 Clare Vill. PHnstr. I. 30 Tracing the., 
winding fountains to their infant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Curdled (kii-id’ld'), fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
1 . Formed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1596 Spenser Asiropk, 152 With crudled blood and filthie 

f ore deformed. 1676 J. Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 733 
ill’d with a milky crudeled substance. 1819 Shei.ley 
Cyclops 129 Store of curdled cheese. 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth xxiii, The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood, 
b. fig. of the blood, etc. 

1697 Dryden Virg. AEneid ir. 766, I felt my^ crudled 
Blood congeal with Fear. 18x3 Byron Parisina xiv, As ice 
were in her curdled blood. 

C. transf. and fig. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q, i. vii. 6 Till crudled cold_ his corage 
gan assayle. 1603 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. i. i. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Crudl'd fogges masked even darknesse brow. 1683 
H. More Some Cursory Refi. 10 This cold and crudled Infi- 
delity. x82x OLKSceVill. Minstr. II, 93 O’er the water crink’d 
the curdled wave. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxviii, Dark 
curdled clouds, .swept on. 

2 . Of a lens : (see quot.) 

x832 Porter Porcelain <§• Gl. 245 When this fault [imper- 
fect polishing] exists in a degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curdled. 

Curdler (k»‘idbi). [£ as prec. + -ER.] That 
which curdles or coagulates. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 13/2 The most natural curdler of 
milk, .is the gastric juice of the stomach of a sucking calf. 

CuxdleSS (kip-adles), a. Destitute of curd. 

1846 in W orcester. 

Curdling (k^-idlig), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the vb. Curdle ; also concr. 

1611 Fiomo, Quagliaia, a curdling or congealing. ^ 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 134 They inhibit the cradling of 
milke in the stom^ke. xSsx Nichol Archit. Heav, 107 
Nebulosities, .having within them curdlings, as they seem 
at first, separate massive clusters, 

CnTdling, ///. «. [-ing2.] That curdles. 

1. trans. (In quots. — blood-curdling.) 

1821 Shelley Pronutk. Unb. ii. iii, Under the curdling 
winds. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 364 A curdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. 

1699 Garth Dispens. 13 A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log iio Here 
and there a. .wave, .breaks into curdling foam. 

Cnrdly (kiy'idli), a. [f. Curdle z^. f-t.] Apt 
to curdle ; of a curdled nature or appearance. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, vL 38 Milk . . in 
many [is] very corruptible, coagulable, or curdly. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory 1. 179 If you find the amalgam begin 
to be curdly. xfiao A. Cooper Surg. Ess. 232 The curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged. 

Cur dog, cur-dog : see Cur. 

Curdy (k^udi), a. Also 6-7 cruddy, -ie. [f. 
Cued sb. + -y.] 1 . Full of curds, 

1328 Paynell Salem e's Regim. 2 Olde chese, or ve^e 
cruddye chese, 2374 Newton Health Mag. 32 The thick 
and curdy Milke.. commonly called Beastings. 

2 . Full of curd-like coagulations ; resembling 
curded milk ; curd-like in consistency or appearance. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 4 In the . , cruddy 
firmament. 1590 Spenser P. Q.i. v. 29 His craell woundes 
with cruddy bloud congeald. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. iv, iii. 
io6 (Qo.)Agoodsherrissacke. .ascendes mee into the braine, 
dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy [Fo. 
cruddie] vapors which enuirone it. 2678 Phil. Trans. Xll. 
950 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy, that is, not so ductile, 
as otherwise. 1797 Pearson ibid. LXXXVIU, 24 The pre- 
cipitate did not render solution of hard soap at all curdy. 
2873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 4^ A white curdy precipi- 
tate. 1887 Baring-Gould Gaverocks I. xvi. 233 The moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud. 

3 . Of salmon, etc. : Full of curd (see Cubd^^. 2 b). 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire {1891) 118 There they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fresh, fatte and cruddye. Ibid. 
123 A craddye matter like creame about the fishe [oysters], 
f Curdy, z^. Obs. rare'-K trans. 

To make curd-like, to congeal. (But perh. in 
quot. curdied is a misprint for curdled.) 

1607 SuAKa Cor. V. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isicle That’s 
curdied by the Frost from purest Snow. 


Our© (kiu9i), sb.'^ Also 5-6 cuyr, 6-7 Sc. cu.ir(o, 
6 GUT. [a. OF. cure care (iith c. ; also in mod. 
dial.) :—L. care.] 

I. Care, charge ,* spiritual charge, 

fl. Care, heed, concern. To have (take, do, etc.) 
no cure of {a ihin^ : not to care for or regard it. 

r 2300 K. Adis. 4016 For his lord, nymeth god cure, He 
dude his lif in aventure. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 152 
Construeth that as yow lyst, I do no cure. Ibid. 1143 Didc^ 

I make of yt no cure, c 2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 5 To get 
his denner set was all his cure. 2533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk labourit hes. .With diligence and all the cuir 
he ma, axS4t Wyatt Poems,^ Request to Cupid, The 
solemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure, Broken she hath. 
a 2603 Montgomerie Naturpassis Nuriture 46 Of his oun 
kynd he took no cure. 

fb. To do one's (busy) curei to give one^s 
care or attention to some piece of work ; to apply 
oneself diligently (to effect something). Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1726 (Trin. ) Noe . . jaf wrigtes her mesure 
And him self dude his cure, c tazo Pallad. on Hush, hi. 6j54 
And now cerfoU . . doo thi cure To sowe in fatte and moist 
ydounged soil. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. iii, If I see thou 
do thy besy cure This hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
2509 Barclay Shyp of Polys A ij a, I doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 2356 Lauder 
Tractate 233 Bot trewlie thay suld do thare cure, 
f 2 . Care, anxiety, trouble, Ols, 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxviii, 31 He despisis |?e curys & 
he noyes of )?is life. 2513 Douglas JBneis i. i. 60 Lo how 
greit cure, quhat travel, pane, and dowte. 23.. Knt, of 
Curtesy. 82 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? 

1 3 . Charge, care (committed to or laid upon any 
one) ; a duty, office, function. Obs. (exc. as in 4.) 
c 2300 Bekef 837 And [he] quath the quit al clenliche [of] eche 
other cure [Laud MS, wike] ther. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XIX. cxxxiv. (1495) 044 Pan . . bathe cure of shepe and 
of shepeherdes. 2523 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 2350 
Temporall cures and busynesse worldly. 2333 Eden Decades 
38 The women . .haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde, 
2642 Milton Ch. Govt. Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and affections of the mind. 
[1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 57 Cranmer had declared . . 
that God had immediately committed to Cliristian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.] 

4 . Eccl. a. The spiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people ; the office or function 
of a Curate. Commonly in phrase cure of souls. 

4:2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 Holy Bisshopis. .which had 
cure of mennes soules, 2377 Langl. /*. PL B. Prol. 88 
Bischopes and bachelers . . pat ban cure vnder criste. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 25 Euery persone hauyng the cure of 
soules. 2340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd . v. parishe churches . . shall be dyscharged 
of the cure of the said inhabitantes. 233* Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Ordering of Priests, So that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge. 2^ Jer, Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 309 The Bishops of every province must know that 
their Metropolitan-Bishop does take cure of all the province. 
2776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. (1869) II. 39s What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish^ 2^8 M. Pattison Academ. Org.v. 134 Earning an 
income by tuition or by parochial cure. 

b. (with a and pi.) A parish or other sphere of 
spiritual ministration ; a * charge 
?x483 Caxton Vocal. 21b, For to gete A cure of fre 
chapeil. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng, 11, xxxvi. (2638) 127 Then, 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure. 23^2 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, 11 q use both public 
and private monitions, .as well to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures. x66o R. Coke Po^ver ^ Subj. 202 To the 
end the Cure may not be destitute of a Pastor. 2766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. iii, A small cure was offered me, 2833 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. III. 252 A proclamation, .that, .the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered to reside on their 
cures without molestation. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism 
xi. 78 He held , .a cure of souls in Essex. 

II, Medical or remedial treatment, 

f 5 , The medical treatment of a disease, or of a 
patient. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI. 49 And Hch unto Pithagoras Of 
surgery he knew the cures, c 2400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 124 
pei seyn j7at mo men ben heelid bi pis maner cure j>an dien. 
2513 Bradshaw .SA Werburge ii. 865 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous, Passyng mannes cure it for to amende, 
2607-12 Bacon Ess, Seditions (Arb.) 402 The Cure must 
answeare to the particuler disease. 2722 D'b.Fqis. Plague 
(1756) 49 The said Chirurgeons are to be sequestred from all 
other Cures, and kept only to this Disease. tyz^-~Voy. round 
World <2840) 339 All the while they were under cure, 
b. A particular method or course of treatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient, as in 
waier-cure, milk-cure, etc. 

[1704 F. Fvucm, Med. Gymn. {t^xT) 34 The Cold Bath.^. 
a severe Method of Cure.] 1842 Longf. \x\ Life (X891) I. xxiiu 
427 There are about sixty persons here [Marienberg], going 
through what is called the water-cure. ( <72860 Mrs. Gatiy 
Aunt Judfs Tales (1863) 29 An unlimited and fatal appli- 
cation of the cold-water cure. 2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 214 In order to carry out effectually the * milk cure , 
milk . . should be taken largely- Pall Mall G. 

6 Sept* 3/1 The prayer-cure, faith-cure, touch-cure.^ 

6. Successful medical treatment ; the action ^ or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 
person ; restoration to health. Also fig. 

1393 Gower Cmf. III. 338 Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede. <r 2400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 
97 For to remeve causes J>at let ten pe cure of olde woundes. 
23S8 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 28 Past care, is still past cure. 
2396 Drayton Legends iii. 177 It was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to ensue. 2611 
Bible Luke xiii. 32, I cast out deuils, and I doe cures. 2774 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist, {lyjb) III. 362 Its bite is very difflcuit 
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of cure. S789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (e<3. 11) 483 Mankind 
are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden or 
miraculous cure, i860 Tyndall i. xxiii. 162 The 
conditions were not favourable to the cure of a cold. i%i 
Messenger of Sacred Heart Oct. 312 His cure . . cannot be 
explained by the use of any remedies known to science. 

t b. Out of (fili) cure ; beyond remedy ; past 
help. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 713 And J>us despeired out of 
alle cure She ladde here Iyf,{>is woful creature. 1393 Gower 
Conf. II. 60, I . .am, as who saith, out of cure For ought that 
I can say or do. 

fc. Amendment, rectifying. Ohs. rare. 

1675 tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. To Rdr., The Translation., 
•was. ..so out of order, .that, .it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doe something towards 
the Cure of it. 

7. A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 
action, or process that restores health. Ofteny^f. 

1613 Shaks. Hen, iv, 33 For my little Cure, Let 

me alone. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all, this Fruit Divine. 1776 Toplady Hynin^ 
‘ Rock of Ages \ Let the water and the blood . . Be of sfn the 
double cure, iSag h. Caldcleugh Trav. S, Amer. II. 
XV. 109 The mo.st certain cure is to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. II A cure for the headache. 

8 . t a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 
Obs. b. A person who has been cured, rare. 

*579 bvLY Enphnes (Arb.> 67, 1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee to be as wise in ministring 
thy Phisick, as I haue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handes. 1591 R. Turnbull Exp. Jccs. 121 A physitian 
bidding his cure and pacient to waxe strong. 1887 jPall 
Malic. II Jan. 4 /1 Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophize tenderly their ‘beloved Davos*. 

1 9. The curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. 

*743 Land, Country Brew. ii. fed. 2) 122 That the Wort 
may have also its Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W* Thomp- 
son R. N. Advoc. 36 For the Performance of which Method 
of Cure [salting pork]. 

10. attrib. and Comb.j as f cure-bearer, one 
who bears or has the care of something ; so cure- 
master ; esf. one who superintends the curing, of 
herrings ; cure-passing a., past remedy, incurable. 

1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir berar of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. c 1611 Chapman 
Hiad xxu. 27 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the joints of miserable men. 1622 Mlsselden Free 
Trade 47 Men of good quality. . termed Cureraa.ster.s. 1733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 201 The riding Officer, appoint^ 
. . for overseeing the Curing of Herrings . . with one Cure- 
master. .at least, to assist him. 189a C. Patrick Medisev. 
Scot vii. 132 They should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Fish. 

t Cure, Obs. [An early phonetic variant of 
CovBB ; see Curb »= Cover sb. 

150a Buty Wills (1850^ 92, I beqwethe to. .William Coote 
..myne syluersalt wyth y« cure, and Alys Coote the other 
wtoute the cure. 1^7 Test K. Henrie Stewart in Scot. 
Poems itih C. II. 262 As the woirme, that workis under cuire 
' At lenth the tre consumis. <561372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1. 461 Thei must neidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure; 

t Cure, sb.^ Ohs. [ME. curi., app. a variant of 
rwm, CUEY ; in 1460 it is rimed with sure, ^&:h. 
by confusion with Cube = Curt. 

a 1400-30 Alexander AfZ'js Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
na comte sewes, c 1420 Liber Cocorum i Of craft . . that men 
callis cure {rime degre]. Ibid. 5 Now slystes of cure wylle 
I preche. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 375 To know j^e 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure {rime sure]. 

tCure, rA-i Ohs, [Early southern ME. 
Cf^.cyre-. see Kirb.] = Kibe, choice. 

c 1000 in Thorpe's Horn. 1. 1 12 God forgeaf him agenne eyre. 
€ 1203 Lay. 6171 And sefter cure heo him 5euen preo hundred 
5isles. Ibid. 8077 Ten kusend monen pet wes pe bezste cure 
Of al Brut-londe. a 1300 A”. Horn (Kitson) 1446 The ship 
bigon to sture With wynd god of cure. 

Cure (kiu^Jf), jA5 slang, [app. an abbreviation 
tii curious m curiosity \ curio. 

It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall song with the chorus ‘The cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure* (with play on Cure ^A ), popular in 186a.] 

An odd or eccentric person ; a funny fellow. ^ 

1836 Punch XXXI. 201 (Farmer^ Punch has no mission to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the street .. But as it’s 
likely to endure, He asks a question, ‘What’s a cure?’ 
xZ&fS) Monthly Packet Christmas No., Abigail \. 108 ‘You 
are a cure of a girl 1 ’ was Mrs. Bowden’s neat way of ex- 
pressing her surprise. 

Cure (kiu«>j), v}- [a. F. cure-r (in OF. to take 
care of, to clean) L. curare to care for, take care 
of, cure, f. cilra care.] 

I. 1 1. a. trans. To take care of ; to care for, 
regard, b. intr. To take trouble ; to take care. 

1383 Wyclif Acts viii. 2 Forsoth men dredeful curiden 
[Vulg. curasjerunt} or birieden Stheuene. ^ — Tit. iii. 8 
That thei that bileuen to God, curen, or do hisynes-se, for to 
he bifore in goode werkis. c 1430 Pallad. on Hush. 11 1. 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the Southe if thai shall 
ure, 1603 Philoius Ixxxv, Of all thy kin curit not the greif. 
a 1618 Sylvester fob T riumphant iii. 386 Whose ragged 
Fathers I refus’d to keep My Shepheard’s Curs, much more 
to cure my sheep. 1623 A. Taylor Christ's Mercy, I cur d 
and cur’d for all that were in woe. 

t2. trans. (and absol.) To take charge of the 
spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.). Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi B. XX. 323 The Frere. ,hyed faste To 
a lord for a lettre, leue to haue to curen, As a curatour he 
were, c X400 Rom. Rose6Z^^5, I walke soules for to cure. 
1581 J, Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor. 314 Sithence this 
Bishop is carefull and diligent in curyng his owne charge. 


II, f3. trans. To treat surgically or medically 
with the purpose of healing (a disease, or a 
patient). Obs. 

1398 Treyisa Barth, De P. R, it , v . (1495) 32 Angels ben 
callyd ^ches and Physicyens for they cure and heele soules. 
c Lanfrand s Cirurg, 94 For & he [the cankre] be curid, 

bat IS to seie kutt or I-brent, |?ei perischen ]>& sunnere. 1330 
Palsgr, 504 fe cure is I cure or helpe as a surgyen dothe, 
xsp West xst Pt Symbol § 102 B, If . . the said H. shal , . 
refuse any longer to be dressed or cured by y* said F. of the 
said infirmitie. 

4. To heal, restore to health (a sick person of z. 
disease). Also fig. 

1382^ Wyclif Luke viii. 43 Sum womman . . -which hadde 
spendid al hir catel in to lechis, nether my^te be curid of ony. 
1388 — 2 Kings V. 3 The prophete schulde haue curid hym 
of the lepre which he hath, c 1440 Promp. Parzr. no Curyn’, 
or heelyn’ of seekenesse. .Sano, euro. 1538 Starkey Eng-- 
Imtdii. ii. 185 Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. 16x1 
Bible Luke vii. 21 Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
1803 Med. yml. IX. 548 The cold application was of great 
use. .and she was soon cured. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Fl<yw 
II. 160 To be cured of a troublesome complaint. 
fg. c 1330 PM. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 36 Thow shake 
nevyr be curyd if thowe oonys knowe the cryme of thyne 
owne true wyfe. 1600 SnAKa A. V. L. iii. ii. 441 Ros. And 
thus I cur’d him [of lo ve], . I would not be cured, youth. 
1752 A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn Jml. No. 14 F 2 This has cured 
me from attempting any sport of that kind. 1758 Johnson 
Ifier No. 2 F I Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion. 1833 W. Irving Alhambra II. 148 Time cured him 
of his grief. 

tb. transf. To repair, make good (anything 
damaged). Obs. 

1383 Wyclif i Kings xviii. 30 He curede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destroyed. <2x636 Ussher vi. (1658) 
264 And there he cured such of his ships as had .. been 
bruised. 

6 . To heal (a disease or wound) ; fig. to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an evil of any kind). 

14. , Circumcision in Tundate’s Vis. (1843) 9* cureth 
sores, hy t heleth every wownd. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 
1531) 9 b, The whiche cureth, releueth &Tieleth all defautes. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 106 Your tale, Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than it cures. 1708 Moiteux 
Rabelais V. xvi, Well, quoth Fryar John .. what can't be 
cur’d must be endur’d. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 357 
To cure the evils brought on by vice and folly. 1873 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 166 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney. Mod. The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can he cured. 

1 6. intr. (for reflP) To be cured, get well again. 
Obs. rare. 

iS9a Shaks. Rom. 4* yul. i. ii. 49 One desparate greefe 
cures with anothers languish, a X774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron’s 
Com. Rom. I. 179 Saldagne’s wounds were in the fair way 
of curing, 1791 Gibbon Lett, Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 232, 
1 must either cure or die. 

7. To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
etc. ; to preserve (meat, fish, fmit, tobacco, etc.), 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 161 What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges. .1 cannot learn. 17x1 Act 9 Anne in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4874/1 H<ms. .brought to be cured ^d bagged at 
such Ousts. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. ix. 15:^ I had 
grapes enough, .to have cured into raisins. ^ 1743 De Foe’s 
Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Herrings cured red 
from Yarmouth. 1788 T. Jefferson Writings {xB^g) II. 443 
The beef cured and packed by them. 1832 Ht. M artineau 
Weal^ Woei, 2 A warehouse, .where salt for curing the fish 
..was stored. 

b. intr. (for refi.') To be or become cured. 
x668 Stubbe in Phil Trans. III. 703 In Jamaica the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
does. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. viL xig They [grapes] 
might cure and dry in the sun. 1887 West Shore Mag. 
(Bnt, Columbia) 451 The bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as bay until . . the spring. 

1 8. To clear (land), as for a crop. Obs. 

X719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . xvii. 295 We had gotten as 
much Land cured and trimmedup, as we sowed 22 Bushels 
of Barley on. 1722 — Col. yack (1840) 168, I had a large 
quantity of land cured, that is, freed from timber, 
t Cure, Obs. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME. amre, Cover, the v being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, e'er', cf. skiver, skewer."] trans. 
To cover ; to conceal ; to protect. 

a 1400 Cov, Myst (Shaks. Soc.) 392 Diveris clowdys eche 
of us -was sode^mely cuiyng. ^1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. 
2870 But, o alias 1 how sone be ouer-caste His heste, his 
feith, with whiche he was assured, And badde his fraude 
with flaterie y-cured. c 1440 Promp. Parv, jxo Curyn’, or 
hyUya’ (W. cunerexi), operio, cooperio, tego. 

Obs. rare. [Cf. Cube sb.^, and 
obs. conjugation of Choose.] trans. To choose. 

a X225 Leg. Kaih, 1870 pu most nede. .an of pes twa curen 
and cheosen. 

Cure, var, of Cover v .^, to recover. 

{j Cure (k 2 ifr<f). In 6 curee. [F., ad. med,L. 
curdius : see Cubatb;] A parish priest in France 
or a French-speaking land. 

163s Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) IT. 345 The 
most plausible curees heere in theTowne and great Jan- 
senists. 1662 J. Davies Vcy. Ambass. {x66g) 422 The Cur6 
or Parson of the Parish, came one day to my Quarters. xSyx 
Morley Voltaire {x886) 341 One must stand well with the 
cur6, be he knave or dunce. 

Cu’re-a-U. Something that cures all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea. Also fig. 

1870 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 452 Expect . . 
A wondrous cure-all in equality. xS;! Napheys Prev. 4- 
Cure Dis. in. iv.741 It has been vaunted as a cure-all. 


CIJEFEW. 

b. As a name for various plants: see quots. 
(Cf. all-heai:) 

1793 Nemnich (cited in Britten & Holland Plant-n.\ 
Cure-all, Geum rivals. i88a Syd. Cure-all, the 

Geum virginianum and the (Knot her a biennis. 

Cured (kiu«jd),/j5/. [f. Cuue 27.1 and .rAi] 

1 . In senses corresponding to those of the verb ; 
esp. in sense 7 ; Preserved by salting, drying, etc. 

17x3 M. Davies Ath, Brit i. 276 The Gratitude of the 
Cur’d Patient. xBgb Penny Cycl. V. 239 Salted meat and 
cured fish. 1884 Times ^.Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 7/4 Mild cured 
butter. 

y 2 . [f. the sb,] Having cure of souls. [F. cunf.] 

X393 Gower Corf. 1 . ProL xo For dignite ne for provende 
Or cured or withoute cure. 

f Cured, ppi- Obs. [f. Curb zi. 2 ] Covered, 
having a cover, 

1463 Brery Wills (Camden) 42 My hrowne cuppe of erthe 
curyd. C14S0 Poston. Lett No. 852 III. 271 A standyng 
coppe curid gilt, .a nother standyng cupp cuerid gilt. 

Cureless (kixio’jles), <®. [See - less,] With- 
out cure or remedy ; incurable, irremediable. 

n5X54X Wyatt 'To his vnkind lone, In depe wide wound, 
the dedly stroke doth turne : To cureles skarre. 1379 Lyly 
Eupkues (Arb.) 18 1 Then is thy case almost curelesse. 1653 
Thetford Perf.Horsemccn 34 Many good horses are left cure 
less of these two gross unsufferable faults. 1718 Pope Iliad 
XVIII. 9Q This cureless grief. x88o McCarthy Own Times 
IV. 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient system 
must fall into cureless ruin. 

Hence Ctfrelessly adv., incurably. 

1832 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii- xii. 154 Fatally, radically, 
carelessly wrong. 

Curer (kiu'>*r3j). [f. Cure zi.t -h -br l.] 

1 . One who or that which cures or heals. 

1581 T. Rogers St. Aug. Praiers ix. (1597V 45 Thou 
purger of wickednes and curer of wounds. 1398 Shaks. 
Merry W. n. iii. 39 He is a curer of soules, and you a curer 
of bodies. 1773 Adair Amer. Ind. 438 The curers of ail- 
ments. 184s yml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. 11. 548 Panaceas .« 
put forth as checkers or curers of the disease. 

2 . One whose employment it is to cure fish, etc. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. ^Scot. 103 There is room enough 

for the cooper and curer to perform their operations all 
under cover. 1814-15 Act 55 Ge^ III, c. 94 § 20 If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliver such account thereof. 
1864 Reader 23 Jan. 09 Curers crowd to buy the fish. 

Curesse, curette, curets, obs. ff. Cuirass. 
Curette (kiueret). Surg. [a. F. curette, f. curer 
in sense * to clear, cleanse \ applied to various in- 
dustrial tools as well as in the surgical use.] A 
small surgical instrument like a scoop, used in re- 
moving a cataract from the eye, wax from the ear, 
granulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
uterine cavity, bladder, etc. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

*753 Sharp in Phil. Tram. XLVIII; 325, I then passed 
the curette (a little scoop) through the pupil. X7S8 J. S. Le 
Drarts Ohserv. (17721 259, 1 took off a Quantity of 

incrustated Gravel with the Currette. 1869 W ells Diseases 
cf Eye MSB The convexity of the curette is to be placed 
against the edge of the cornea. 

Hence Cure’tte v., to scrape with a curette; 
Cxtre'tting 5 A 

x883 Brit. Med. yml. 11 Feb. 288 My present practice is 
to curette in every case of disease afecting..tne uterine 
mucous membrane. 1890 Braithwaite Retrosp. Med. CII. 
X08 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Puerperal). 

Curfew (kipufiw). Forms: «. (3 coeverfu), 
4 Corfu, -feu, 4-7 corfew, curfewe, 5 curfa, 
5-6 courfeu(e, curplieue, 6-7 curfue, 7 cur- 
phew, 8 corfeu, -fue, -phew, ourfeu, 5- cuxfew ; 

4corfoup, 5-6 curfur, 6 courfyre, ourfoyr, 
7 curfure, -phour ; 6 curfie. Also (etymological 
restorations) 7 couvxefeu, eoverfeu, -few. [a. 
AF. coeveTfu, = OF. cu&vrefu, quevrefeu, covre- 
feu (13th c.), f. cotivre, imper. of couvHr to cover 
■vfeu fire : cf. the med.L. names ignitegium, pyri~ 
tegium, from tegh^e to cover. The corrupt forms 
in four, fur, etc. appear to be of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with firel\ 

1 . a. A regulation in force in mediaeval Europe 
by which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated, 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for 
the purpose, b. Hence, the practice of ringing a 
bell at a fixed hour in the evening, usually eight 
or nine o’clock, continued after the original pur- 
pose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 
regulations ; the practice of ringing the evening 
bell still survives in many towns. 

The primary purpose of the curfew appears to have been 
the prevention of conflagrations arising from domestic fires 
left unextinguished at night. The earliest English quota- 
tions make no reference to the original sense of the word ; 
the curfew being already in 13th c. merely a name for the 
ringing of the evening bell, and the time so marked. 

[1285 Slat. London Stat. I. loa Apres Coeverfu persone 
a Seint Martyn le graunt.] cxjyto Seuyn Sag. (W.l 1429 
Than was the lawe in Rome toun. That, whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste men 
scholden hem niraen and binde. 0x3,86 (see 3]. cxe^joa Leges 
Quai. Burgomm Ixxxi, in Sc. Acts 1. 349 [He] sal gang til 
his wache •wyth twa wapnys at ]>© ryugyng of }>e courfeu. 


CtJRI’tTFFI.E. 


CtTRIOSITY. 


c 2440* Pr&ntp. Parv. 110/2 Curfia,. ignitegium. 1495 
Arnolds Citron.^ (38x1^ 90 Yf ther bee any Pariske Clarke 
ringyth cnrfew after the curfue be ronge at Bowe chirche, 
1530 Palsgk. 2x0/1 Courf&we^ a ryngyng of belles towards 
evenyng. 1570 Bevins Manip, 190 Curfle, ignis. 

2561 Bp. Pakkhurst htjunctiom. If they doo ring at the 
bnrian of the deade, noone or Curpheue. 1570 Bnrgh Ree. 
Peehhs 324 (Sc. Bnrgh Rec. S0C.1 To regne xij bouris, yj 
houris, and courfyre nyebtlie. i6c^ Merry Dmil Edm. m 
Hazl. DodsUy X. 251 w ell, 'tls nine o’clock, 'tis time to ring 
corfew. 162a Shaics. T&mp. v, 1. 40. 1632 Milton Pense- 
roso 74 Oft on a plat of rising ground, I hear the far-off 
curfew sound. 17S0 Gray Etegy i, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day, 282$ Cobbett Rnr. Rides {jZ^o) I. 317, 

I got to this place about half an hour after the ringing of the 
eight o'clock bell, or Curfew. 2830 Lyell znd Visit U. S. 
II. 43 Every evening, at nine o’clock, a great bell, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-place of Montgomery, after which no 
coloured man is permitted to be abroad without a pass. 

*1 The statemeEit that the cturfewwas introduced 
iBto England by William the Conqtteror as a mea- 
sure of political repression lias been current since 
the 16th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See Freeman Norm. (1875) III. 

1 85 as to what ‘ seems to be the origin of the famous 
and misrepresented curfew \ 

1568 Grafton Ckron, II. g. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gotti. 
Eng. t.Wi. (1739) 102 It is afiSrmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. X743.'"^ Shenstone 
Elegies xv. So droop’d, I ween,, each Britons breast of old 
When the dull curfew spoke their freedom fled. 2769 Black- 
stone Cojnm. IV, 412. 

f e. Applied also to the ringing of a bell at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jnt iv. iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir, The 
second Cocke bath Cirow’d, The Curpbew Bell hath rung, 

’ tis three a clocke. 2673 in L’pool Mtenic. (1883) 1. 342 

Ring Curphew all the yeare long at 4 a clock in the morn- 
ing and eight at a night. 2704 Ibid. 1 1. 83 Ringing Curfew 
]M1 at four of y« dock in y^ morning, and eight at night 

2 . A cover for a fire; a fire-plate, a cover-fire. 

a 1626 Bacon ( J.), For pans, pots, curfews, counters and the 
like; 2779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 406 He had gotten a piece 
ofhousehold furniture of copper, which he was pleased yo 
call a curfew. -F. G. . .has described it as a curfew, from its 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. x^37 [see CovER-FisEk 

3 . attrii. and Comb., as curfew-knoll, -note, -time. 

ci38SCk AUGER T. 459 The dede sleepe .. Fil on 

this carpenter . . Aboute corfew tyme [z/.r. corfcu, curfewe]. 
27;® W. Pearce Hannis Shaks, 12 At curfew-time luird by 
the lone village bell, 2814 Wohdsw, Excnrsion. viiL 173 
The curfew-knoll That spake the Norman Conqueror's stem 
behest. 1818 Scott i/r/. JifzVf/. xxvii, That sleep should 
have visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
sible. 

4 . Onrfew-beH. (See sense i.) Also^^. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag, (W.) 1497 Corfotur belle ringge gan. 
2309 Bury Wills (iSsol 112, I gyve toward y« ryngers 
charge off the gret belle in Seynt Maiy Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle, 2S97 “® Bp* Hall Sat. iii. iv. 25 But a new rope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell. ai64ig Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. Pati, {if xx) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung, .after the ringing of which no man shall be found 
upon the streets. 170a C. Mather Magft. Ckr. iil m. (1852) 
542 He. .would ring a loud courfeti bell wherever he sawthe 
fees of animosity. 2839 Keigktley Hist. Eng. L 203 A law 
of police which directed all fires to be put out at the tolling 
of a bell called Curfew beU, is by later chroniclers ascribed 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenance from 
the early writers. 

Curfu’fSLe, Sc. [Deiiv. of a simple FubtIiE 
V. to disorder : the first syllable is perh. Gaelic car 
twist, bend, turn about; used in. combination 
m carfhocal quibble, prevarication, car-sMil roll- 
ings eye, car-tuaithecd wrong turn : cf. the Lowland 
Sc. curcuddock„ curdoo>, curgloff, eurjute, ctamtur- 
ringi cumoited, in which the prefix seems to have 
the sense of L. dis-l} trcms. To pnt into a state of 
disorder ; to ruffle. 

2583 R. S- Leg. Bp. St. Andreis in SempiR Ballates (1872) 
215 His ruffe curfufled about his craig. 2768 "Ross Helenore 
81 (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfuffled a’ her hair. 
Otirftl’jBBLe, sb. Sc. Also carfaffle. [f. prec. 
vb.} Disorder, flurry, agitation.^ 

1816 Scott Antiq, xx, Monkbams m an unco carfuffle. 
Ibid, xxix, Troth, my lord maun he turned feel outright. . 
and he puts himself into sic a curfulile for ony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie. 2823 Misses Corbett Petticoat Tales 
I- 333 yourselinto ony carfufiie about 

the matter, 

Curfar(e : see Cbrfew. 

II Curia (kin«"ria). [L. cilria, in sense i.] 

1 , Antiq, a. One of the ten divisions into which 
each of the three ancient Roman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in other an- 
cient cities. D. The building belonging to a 
Roman curia, serving primarily as its place of 
worship, c. The senate-house at Rome. d. A 
title given to the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished from that of Rome. 

2600 Holland Xasiy v. 209 (Zlamillus should he called back 
again out of exile by a Ward-leet, or the suffrages of the 
Curiae. 2626 Malinger R omi A ctor i. i, Lets to the curia. 
And, though unwillingly, give our suffrages, Before we are 
compell’d. 2636 J. Harrington Oceana 76 G od.) The people 
..are first divided into thirty curia^ or parishes. 2852 
Grote Greece n. Ixxxi. X. 549 There is reason for believing 
that the genuine Carthaginian citizens were distributed into 
3 tribes, 30 curiae, and 300 gentes. 

2 . A court of justice, counsel, or administration ; 
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used esf. of the royal and other courts of the feudal 
organization. 

In mediaeval L., cnria was the word regularly employed to 
render F. cour^ Court, and it is so used by modern historians, 
esp. ia Curia regis. the King’s Curia, or King’s Court, of the 
Norman kings of England. ... . , , . . 

[c 2178 Glanville r Hie incipit liber primus de placitis 
quae pertinent ad curiam regis.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In our Common Law, 
Curia signifies a Court of Judicature. 2S61 Pearson Early 
^ Mid. Ages Eng. 414 Historically, the court of exchequer 
..was developed out of the curia, or great court of the 
king’s tenants-in-chief. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Curia generally, .refers to the solemn courts held 
thrice a year or on particular summons,, at which all tenant-s- 
in-chief were supposed to attend, from the reign of Henry I 
we have distinct traces of a judicial sy^em, a supreme court 
of justice called the: Curia Regis, presided over by theking 
or justiciars. 1890 Guardian 28 May 868/ 1 The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, .without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians, .is going to settle. . 
some most difficult points, 

3 . spec. The Curia: the Papal court 
* In the stricter sense, the authorities which administer the 
Papal Primacy ; in a wider acceptation it embrace.^ all the 
authorities and functionaries forming the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope ^ {CzxM. Diet.). 

2840 S. Austin Rankds Hist. Popes {xZ/gj) I. 237 (Stan- 
ford) Still more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of henefice.s. ^ 2878 Stubbs^ 
Const. Hist. HI. xix. 352 It was a curious coincidence that 
the great breach between England and Rome sho'uldbe the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points in which the Curia had continued to exercise any real 
jurisdiction. ... 

CTirial (kiu**rial), a. and sb. [a. F. curtal, -ale 
adj., curiale sb., ad, L. curidl-is, £ curia^ 

A. adj. 

f 1 . Of or pertaining to a royal court ; having 
the manners befitting a court ; courtly. Obs. 

1478 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord. (1790) 43 And other 
fourmes curiall after the booke ofurbanitie. ,^4^4 Caxton 
Curiall x The lyf Curiall whyche thou desirest. Ibid, 3 
TTie maner of the peple curyall or courtly. 2320 S t. Papers 
Hen. Vlllt 11. 50 To ..fall to more curiall, discrete, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before. 2360 Rolland 
Crt, Venus L 793 And to my sLsteris, and Lady is curiall,. 

2 . Of or jsertaining tot a curia ; a. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italiaai curia ; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court ; e. of the papal 
Curia. 

2677 Govf. Venice 280 The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curial Officer, is permitted to go in their stead. 2864 
A. J. Horwood Year 3 ks. 32-3 Edvt. /, Introd. 19 noie^ In 
the celebrated Pinenden pl^.. there is no appearance of 
curial formalities being ob^rved. ^ 2882 Sat. Rett. 28 Mar. 
323 The present Pope, sO' far as. he is left uattammelled by 
the exigencies of conventional or curial etiquette. 

B. sb. 

•fi 1 . A member of a court ; a courtier. Obs. 

2447 Bokenham i‘<y»jfyj(Roxh.>77 Thou raaryd shalbene 
. . To sum curyal eff ryht gret dignite. 

2 . A member of au ancient Roman or an Italian 
curia. 

1677 Govt. Venice 280 If the Curial should become a Coun- 
cellor, the Assistance, .would degenerate into Counsel. 2862 
J. G. Shepbard Fall Rome viiL 415 Each municipality was 
made responrible in the person of its curials, or chief officers 
..for its own amount of taxation. 2873 G. W. Kitchin 
Hist. France i. vL L 52 The curials (cw members of the civil 
municipality) lost their authority. 

"t* 3 . A treatise on the Court. Obs. 

'The title giveu to the treatise or letter of Alain Chartier 
translated by Caxton. 

2^104 Caxton Curiall 6 ’Thus endeth the Curial made by 
Maystre AI^ Chaxretier. Translated thus in Englysshe 
by Wylliam Caxton. 2822 K. Digby Broadst. Hon. (2846) 
327 What wisdom is in this sentence of Alain Chartier in his 
Curial !' 

Curialism (kme-rializ^m). [f. Curial a. + 
-ISM.] A curial ox courtly system ; esp. applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia; Vati- 
canism. 

1870 Church Rest. 13 Aug. 499/2 Curialism, a word come 
into use during the past week [i.e. in reference to the Vatican, 
Council]. 2892 Speaker 2 May 530/2 Though curialism did 
prevail [at the Vatican Gouncilj» some sense of the older 
Catholicism has revived 

Curialist (kita*rialist). [f, as prec. + -IST ; cf. 
F. curialisie, CotgrJ A member of the papal 
Curia ; a supporter ^ its policy or authority. 

2847 Buch tr. HagenhacUs Hist. Doctr. II. 456* In the 
Roman Catholic Church a controversy was carried on be- 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians. x 8 jo Contemp, 
Rent, XIII. 12 A veteran curialist :KsuredDr. Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at all in the manner of transacting 
business at Rome. 

Ctudalistic (kiu^aH-stik), a. [£ pree. + -lO.] 
Of or pertaming to curialists OT curialism.^ 

2870 Lett, on \yatu:ani by * Qnirinus ’ 116 

Proclaimed, through the curialistie Cardinal Bonnechose. 
187a W. H. Jervis GalHcan Ch. Pref. 21 Those views of 
the monarchical constitution of the Church, .which charac- 
terize the ultra-CathoIic or Curialistie schooL 

t Obs. [ad. OF. curMiti, med.L. 

curidlitds, from curidlis CUBIAL,] 

a. What pertains to a court, b. Courtliness, 
c. = Courtesy 3 and 4. 

a 2626 Bacon Advice iaSirG. Villiers (R.), I come to the 
last of those things which I propounded, which i^ the Court 
and Curiality. 1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. a Either 


through curiosity or curiality, Christian Salutations are 
thought gross. 1642 Heyun to Hist. (i67i>34o [The 
title of Earl Marshal] was only given, them then by the 
courtesic or curiality of England, 1^1 F. Phillips 
Necess. 426 The said Earl . . was not stiled the Kings Cousin 
. .a Curiality, with which the more antient and less Frenchi- 
fied times were unacquainted. 2862 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot.j Courtesy or Curiality. 

Curiate (kiu-^Tii/t), a. [ad. L. curidt-us adj., 
f. curia.l Of or pertaining to the curiae. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 732/1 In Cicero's time there were 
still curies, curial festivals, and curiate assemblies. 

Curietj, obs. form of Cuirass. 

Curillg’ (kiu®*riq), vbl. sb. [-iKokJ The actioa 
of the verb Cure. 

1 . Healing, cure. 

138a Wyclif Jer. xiv. 19 Tyrae of curing [1388 heeling]. 
13^ J . Read Cojnpend. Method 60 h, Trie all other remedies 
before he proceede to these sharpe kind of curinges, 2595 
Shaks. j^mm. iv. 112 Before the curing of a strong disease. 
2891 tr. De LaSaussaye'sSc. Relig.yusxx. 
of sickness. 

2 . The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, drying or other means. 

1672 [5663]:. Trans. Sac. Encourag. Arts IX. 174 

Some observations on the curing of coffee. 1884 Manck. 
Exam. 25 Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growth and 
curing of tobacco. 

3 . attrik and Comb.^ as (sense i) curing-stone ; 
(sense 2) curing-room, -stands -yard; curing- 
house, a building where curing is carried on; 
spec, rthe building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the hogsheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses * 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade, 1858). 

1629 in Chambers Dotn Ann. Scot, II. 31 She.. had sent 
to the Laird of Lee to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle. 1672 W. Hughes Amer. Physician 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-house, or Curing-house (as they term it), 
2792 Newte Tour Eng. iy Scot. 200 For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be constructed upon a moderate scale at first. x86a 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 511 Theowners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, who have curing-stands there. 

Curing, var. of Covering Obs., recovery. 
rx44o Promp. Parv. iix Curynge, or recurynge of seke- 
nesse, convaieseencia. 

Curio (kiu^Tw). [A familiar abbreviation of 
curiosity . 1 An object of art, piece of bric-^-brac,, 
etc., valued as a curiosity or rarity ; a curiosity ; 
more particularly applied to articles of this kind 
from China, Japan, and the far East 
2832 H, Melville Whale iii. 20 A lot of ’balmed New 
Zealand heads, great curios you know. i86t Swinhoe N. 
China Ca 7 np. 299 Everybody had some rare curk>s to show 
me, asking me their worth. 

b. Comb., as curio-buying, -hunter, -maniac. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 13 Jan. 4/1 As a baby is moved to put 
everything it sees into its mouthy so the euriomaniac seeks 
to make everything within the limits of the craze his own. 

1887 Guillemabd Cruise ^ Marckesa’^ I. 41 To the curio* 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitaHe ground. 

1888 Pall Mali G. 19 Sept. 2/1 By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer. . you are only shown one thing at a time. 

Curiolo’^c, a. and sk [A bad adaptation 
of Gr. fcvpLokfr^tic-bs (of which the normal Eng. 
repr. is cyriologic) ‘speaking Etemlly' (£ ubpios 
regular, proper, etc. + XSym speech, -Kojia speak- 
ing), applied by Clemens Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to (Svp^oXtKbs symbolic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which objects are represented 
by pictures, and not by symbolic characters. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 64 The last and most per- 
fect [mode of discourse and writing] is Hierogijnphk, whereof 
one is Curiologic, the other SymboMc. t']f 6 is>Antiq.mAn-tu 
Reg. 256/2 The propa: or curiologic character expressed the 
sun by a figure representing that luminary. 2826 J. Gilchrisit 
Philos. Eiym. 27 The kindof hierogjypmcs which the Egyp- 
tians very properly named Curiologic. 

B. sb. Representation by picture-writing. 

1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 33 Men were led on step 
by step from hieroglyphics or picture-writing, to curiologics, 
an abridged form m the former. 2864 R. F. Buiwon Dahome 
I. 206 In this land the umbrella is a rude kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blazonry. 

So Cnriolo-gical a. prec., Curiolo'gicaBy 
adv. CtirioTofipr nonce-wd., representation by 
curiologic symbols. 

2740 Warburton Div. Legal, rv. iv. ui. Hieroglyphics 
were written curiologically and symbolically. 2824 Edin. 
Rev. Nov. 147 Those hieroglypliics in which part of a 
material object is put for the whole are called curiological. 
1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 32 The same system of 
curiology must have prevailed at a very early period. i86a 
H. Spencer First Prmc. (1870) 349 The kuriological or 
imitative [form]. 

t Chl*rioiL« Obs. rare *“ [a. F. curion, or ad. 

L. curio, -dnem, f. Curia.] The priest of an an- 
cient Roman curia. 

2624 A. Darcie Birth^ of Heresies xii 52 Because the 
ancient Curions and Sacrificers were cut and shauexu 

: Curiosity (km»ri^'siti). Forms : 4-5. cory-, 
cnrioxist©, 5 curyoti8te(e, -oste, coxiouste, 
ctixiowstee,(cfuryste) ; also 4-6 cuxiosite , 5 cury-, 
ctiriosit©(e, -syte(0, -sytye, 6 euxiositye, (kew- 
riosyte), 6-7 cnxiositie, 6 - -ty. [a. OF. curio- 


CTJMIOBITY. 
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CtTEIOUS. 


sefd (An|:loFr. mriousete), acL L. curiositaUem, t 
curios-us : see Curious and -ty. Subsequently 
conformed more closely to tbe Latin, both in 
French as cttriosite^ and in Eng. as curiosiite, -zfj/.j 
I. As a personal attribute, 
f 1, Carefulness, the application of care or 
attention. O/^s, 

c X430 Freemasonry 32 He that lernede best., And passtid 
bys felows y n curyste. a 1568 Ascham Sckolem. ii. (,Arb.) 87 
Caes. Commentaries are to be read wi th all curiositie. a x6sg 
Fotherby Atheain, u iv. § r <1622) 20 They which haue 
marked, with very great curiositie, the memorable things of 
euery Countrie. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 56 A little Curiosity 
in Observation will easily remove so plain an Error. 

f 2. Careful attention to detail;; scrupulousness; 
exactness, accuracy. 05s^ 

Chaucer Asirol. h. § 14 headiftg^ To knowe the 
degree of the sonne by thy riet, for a maner curiosite. 1555 
Scot in StrYp^Atm.Ref. I. ApptX.2SIftheybe..examyncd 
againe and againe, this etiriositie will never come to any 
end. 1577 B. Googe Heresiach's Hush q Everie 
one will not suffer such curiositie as they require in y* 
placing of a house. X630 Sanderson Serjn. (1681) II. 281 
The Curiosity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. *694 Acc. Sco. Late Voy^ 
(17 1 1) p. xxiiijTp take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
. .and to report them at their return with all possible Curio- 
sity. 

f 3. Proficiency attained by careful application ; 
skill, cleverness, ingenuity. Ohs, 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 353 Beside her incom- 
parable beautie. .adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise. 1664 Power Exj^. Philos, i. 58 If our Dioptics could! 
attain to that curiosity as to grind us such. Glasses, .we might 
haaard at la.st the discovery of Spiritualities themselves. 
1676I Shadwell Virtuoso 11, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery science [swimming], that not a frog breathing 
will exceed you. X74a Leoni Palladia s Arckit. 1 . 10 Sump- 
tuous Buildings, which requir’d more Cariosity. 1760-7* 
tr. Juan Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) I. iir. ii. 113 Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who have employed 
their attention on iL 

*jr 4. Care or attention carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment a. 
Undue niceness or fastidiousness as to food, cloth- 
ing, matters of taste and behaviour. Ohs. 

c Chaucer Pars. T, t 75s The ferthe is, curiosite 
[t*. r. coriouste] with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete. <7x45(1 Si, Cuthbert {Snxte:ts,) 2148 Common clething 
als he vsed, AH* curyouste he refused, c 15x0 Barclay Mirr, 
Gd, Manners (1570) F j, Though I forbid thee proude curio- 
.sitie Yet do I not counsell nor raoue thee to rudenes. x53x 
Elvot Gosf, 111 . xxii. The curiositie and wanton appetite of 
Helio^balus. x6oi Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxviit. (rdsi) 23 
We of these latter times full of a nice curiosity, mislfke all 
the performances of our fore-fathers. 167* Cave Prim. Ckr, 
II. iv. (1673! 68 A vicious curiosity about meats and drinks, 
1766 Fordyce^ Serm, Yng. Worn, (ed, 4) I. ii. 59 In. affairs 

01 this kind, it is hut just to allow to women a degree of 
curiosity and care. 

t b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; nicety^ 
subtlety. Ohs, 

1605 Bacon Adxr. Learn, i. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 This same 
unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts. 16*0 
Markham Farew. Hush. ii. xix. (1668) 103 Besid^ many 
Other Seeds, which would, .shew but too much cariosity to 
repeat. x6to Burnet Rochester (1692) 106 The oppoati^ 
c€ Hereticks anciently occasioned too much Curiosity 
among the fathers, 

6 . Desire to know or leam s ta. In a blamable 
sense: The disposition to inquire too minutely 
into anything ; undue or inquisitive desire to know 
or leam. Ohs, 

€ isSos WtccLwSerm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 227 Bi !>» answere moun 
we se how cmiouste science or UnsM&d coveitise of 
cunaynge, is to dampne, 1388 — Hum, iy« 20 Othere men 
se not bi onycurioustethotningisthatbeiiiti the seyntuarie 
. . ellis thei schulen die. xs»6 Pilgr. Perf, ( W. de W. 1531) 

2 That ye neuer by way of curiosite be b«y toattempte ony 
persone therin, x6oj. Hieron WTcs. I. 488 It is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath concealed. X67S Brooks 
Gold, Key Wks, 1867 V. 142 Curiosity is the spiritual adul- 
tery of the soul. Curiosity is spiritual dimidcenness. 175$ 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1^2 1 ., 5 You f^Kedy that the 
curiosity of this search might endanger the ruin of the whole 
fabrick. 

b. In a neutral or good sense: The desire or 
inclination to know or leam' about anything, es^, 
wbat is novel or strange ? a feeling of interest 
leading one to inquire about anything. 

16x3 ^ML'smsiTreat, Angels 43 But peradventure some may 
with . . just curiositie demaund, how then shall wee know. 
1633 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena la A noble and 
solid curiosity of knowing things in their beginnings. 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. it. (1843) 44/2 There was so Iktie 
curiosity., in the country to know any thing of Scotland.# 
that, etc. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 38^ In cmnosity 
I put some of the wood into ray mouth and chewed 1707 
Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 337 A Plant, which be resnsmtated 
in the presence of any, whose Cariosities brought th«ia to 
see it. 1735 De Foe Foy. round World (1840) 2^ He had 
perhaps at first raised this (curiosity in me. :i^S 3 C. Bronte 
ViUette xiv. Your curiosity is rortised at last. 2875 Jowett 
Pldto{itd. 2) 1. 393 Nor had you any curiositiy to know other 
states or their laws. 

c. Inquisitiveness in reference to tnfies or matters 
which do not concern one. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 95 What was^ the cause 
why Dina was rauishedt was it not hir curiositie i *w3 
Holland PlutarcEsMor. 134 Curiositie, which I t^e to be 
a desire to know the faults and imperfections in other 
X836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump,{xZj(x) 113 Curiosity*— lookmg 
over other people's affairs and overlookirig our own, rooy 


T. Fowler Prime, Morals n, L 44.Curio«lty, .is usually em- 
ployed to denote the Imbit of inquisitiveness aws to trifles, and 
especially as to the private affairs of one's neighbours. 

1 6. ^ Scientific or artistic interest ; the quality of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisseurship. Ohs. 

^ 1661 Evelyn D£ary(xSzj) ll. 175, I dined at Mr. Palmer’s 
in Gray’s Inn, whose curiosity excell’d in clocks. 1694 
Moles WORTH Acct. Sweden 47 This . . qualifies them more 
for aXifeof Labour and Fati^e, than of Art and Curiosity. 
*779r8* Johnson L, P., Addison Wks. HI. 73 Mr. Locker 
. . was eminent for cmriosity and literature. 

1 7. A pursuit in which any one takes an interest, 
or for which he has a fancy ; a hobby. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud E^, 1. v. Had their cariosities 
been sedentary.^ 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 4 This 
pleasant curiositie of Fish and Fishing . . has been thought 
worthy the pens and practices of divers in other Naticms. 
ax66x Fuller Worthies ix84o) lll. 4Z7 Fertilizing of barren 
ground may be termed a charitable curiosity employing 
many poor people therein. 

o. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel ; trifling interest or desire ; a fancy, 
a whim. Ohs. 

160S Jas. I^ Gunp. Plot in Hccrl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 23 
[Parliament] is no_ place for particular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor forsatisfectionof their curiosities. 
1663 Flagellmn ; or O. CroTmxrell (ed. 2) 7 He was jilaced 
in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his Fathers curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in his 
Studies. ^1673 Cave Pnlwr. Chr. i. x: (rd^s) 295 A curiosity 
in many in those times of being baptized in Joridan. a 1718 
P f^NN Tracts Wks. 1726 1 . 490 He wholly denied his Wife 
the Curiosity of changing of but one Piece of foreign Gold. 
II. As a quality of things. 

1 9. Careful or elaborate workmanship ; per- 
fection of construction ; elaborateness, elegance ; 
artistic character. Ohs, 

<ri38o Wyclif Wks. (1880) S 5 if drawen be pople in Jje 
holiday by coryouste of gaye wyndownes. x:^3 Gower 
Co 7 if. HI. 383, I. .axe..tliat ray boke be nought refused. . 
For lack of curiosite. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg, 72/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple . . passeth my 
connynge to expresse. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii, 
Iviii, Betrapped fayre and gaye Wyth shyning trappers of 
curiositie. 1584 Burchley Let. in Fuller Ck, Hisf.^ ix. v, 
§ 9 An instrument of 24 Articles of great length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 163 You 
can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis- 
cover abundance of curiosity and beautif^ng. 1673 Ladf s 
Call. I. v. 1*53. 49 Because they are loth, .to abate anything 
of the curiosity of their dress. 1697 Collier Ess, Mot. 

'■ Subj. n. (1709) 90 The Regularity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. 
tlO, Careful accniracy of construction; nicety, 

; delicacy. Ohs, 

1593 Fale Dialling The making of the Horologicall 

’ Cylindre, and the Ring. . we have preseaitiy omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and delineation. 1662: Evelyn 
CkaUog. Pref. (1769) 35 This art . . is arrived to the utmost 
( curiosity and accturateness, 16^ Power Philos, iii. 

: X70 How many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances 
there are to perform this Ej^riment exactly. 1703 MoxoN 
Meek. Exerc. 21 The chiefest Curiosity m the making . . 
Hinges is, i . That the Pin-hole be exactly round . . 2. That the 
Joints are let exactly into one another. 1807 Southey 
EspriellcCs Lett, 1 . 154 An idea of the curiosity with which 
i these things are constructed. 

11. The quality of being curious or interestii^ 
; from, novelty or strangeness % curiousness. 

1597 Mobley Inirod, Mus. 105 This I thought good to 
; shew you, not for anie curiositie which is in k, but [etc.]. 

: 1660 Sharrock Vegetables Ep. DetL, The operations them- 
i selves . . are devoid of curiosity. x686 R. Berkeley in 
, Evelyids Mem. (1857) III- 283 From thence we went the 
* next day to Rotterdam, where the curiosity of the place 
,! detained us three days. 1774. T. Jefferson Autdbio^. Wks. 
i 1859 I. App. 124 The distance between these^ and the instruc- 
il tions actually adopted, is of some curiosity. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr, H. ^mls. II. 96 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude. 

I HI. A matter or thing that has this quality. 

! 'bl2. A curious question or matter of investiga- 

tfon ; a nicety of argument ; a subtle^. Obs.^ 

c X3^ Wyclif Wks. (i88b) 6 Jif |>ei. .traveilen not in holy 
writt but veyn pleies and corioustee& ^ 1586 T. La 
Primawd Fr. Acad. 1. 152 Their sabtilties and bold cuiio- 
sities, who Have sought to plixcke. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angels. 1597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. xiii. (i6ix) 
206 These nice cariosities are not wortliie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them, a 1631 Donne Serm. 367 
Troubling the peace of the Church, with impertinent and 
inextricable curiosities. X64X Milton Ch. Govt. ii. (1851) 
245 Not to make verbad curiosities the end. 2678 Ovi^ 
Mind ^ God v. A wrangling science filled with niceties, 
subtilties, curiosities, futilous termes of Art. 170a Astry tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo I. xg8 The Books which contain’d idle 
Curiosities were burnt. 

fb. A curious or ingenious art, experiment, etc. 

1605. Camden Rem. {i637> 243 Divers curious men - .by, the 
feilliag of a ring Magically prepared . . judged that one 
Theodoras should succeede in th6 Empire. .By, like curioal- 
ties it was found that Odo riiould succeede-, x6^ Bacon 
Syhta § 431 There hath been practised also a curiosity, to set 
a Tree upon the North side of a Wall [etc], d 1^5 Naun- 
TON Fragm. Rog. (Arb.> ad’ They note him to have had 
certain curiodties, and secret wayes of intelligence above 
the;' resfc, ^ ' ' ■ . , 

f 'lS. A matter upon which undue care is be- 
stowed; a vanity,, nicety, refinement. Obs. 

<rx4«» ApoL LalL xoa.pat he wast himsilf and his goodis, 
and ojjer mennis, in lustis, and in o^ier veyn curiositeis. 
1474. Caxton Ckesse iv. iiL (x86o) KLvb, Thertbre ought the 
good women fl’e the curiositees and places where they nryght 
Mle in blame, ats^ Tinsdalb Wks. 238 (R) grwter 


nomher receaue the.wo-rdes for a newnesseand curiositie (as 
they say). 1617 Mokyson Itin. iil r. ii. 35 This fashion, and 
the like curiosities, I would haue an EnglLshman to leaua 
when he returns out of Italy. 2643 Borroughes Exp. Hosea 
ii. (1652)^x80 When we are in danger to be stripped of all, it 
is not time then to stand about curiositie.s and niceties., 
2705 Paraphr. 1,97 Useless Curiosities,; and such, 

as tend to adorn, but not at all to amend the Man. 

^14. A curious detail, featu.re, or trait.. Ohs. 

1653 H.^ More Antid Atk. n. xiu (i7i2> 79 The Eye . . 
so exquisitely framed . .that not the least curiosity can b« 
adde<L Hooke Microgr. 47 Moscovy-glass, or Lapis 

speculanst is a Body that seems to have as many Curiosities 
in its Fabrick as any co-mmon Mineral I have met. with. 
X747 Gould Eng. Ants 17 Pliny informs us that the Ants of 
his Country are wont to bury their Dead, which is a Curio- 
sity not imitated by ours in England. 

15, Aa object of interest ; any object valued as 
curious, rare, or strange. 

c 1645 HowEtx Lett. 1. 1, xviii, Am.ongst other Curiosities 
: which he pleased to shew me up and down Paris. 2664 
Evelyn Ar<?rf. {1729) 2ot The Narcissus of Japan.. 

I that nice Curmsity. x6^ Boyle Oeeas. Rejl. (184s.)' '36® 
heading^ Upon the sight of a Branch of Corral among 
a great Prince’s Collection of Curiosities, ryxo Hearns 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 39 These PyxMes or Boxes are 
mention’d as great curiosities. 1770 Kuckhan in 
J Trans. LX. 302 Collecting natural curiosities of the insect, 

I bird, and beast kinds. 1869 Semmes Advent. Ajdoat ii- 
1 695 The cargo, consisting mo.stly of light Japanese goods, 
i mdeer-ware, and curiosities, 
i c< 7 //(?(rA =« Curious things. Ohs. 

2786 W. Gilpin Ohs. Piet. Beauty I. pi xxii, The bowels 
of the earth, containing such amazing stores of curiosity. 

e. Applied to a persoa who is * queer’ iu hi» 
appearance, habits, etc. ; cf. odditf. 

1873 Slang Dzetf Cure, an odd person ; a contemptuous 
term, abridged from curiosity, which was formerly the 
fiivourite expression. 

16. Co?nb., as curio$ify-dealery^mmger\ cnirio- 
1 sity-sLop, a shop where curiosities are bought^ 
I aiwi sold. 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sub/. /or Painiers Wks. 1812 
i II. 182 Made frequent Curiosity-campaignSi^ x8i8 Hazlitt 
: Eng. Poets v. (2870) 1^8 A museum or curiority-shop. 2840 
’ Dickens {title). Old Curiosity Shop. Ibid, i. The curiosity- 
- dealer’s warehouse, i860 Ail Year Round No. 74. 5^1 
One — 3 notable curiosity-monger. 

If Curioso (kiuaripJi-sti). arch. FI. -i, -OS. [a. 
It. cu7doso a curious person.] In 17 th 

i c., usually one who is curious in matters of science 
and art ; b. later, an admirer or collector of curio- 
sities ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

\ 1658-73 Wood Life 24 Julyi658,Dr. John Wilkins, warden 

■ of Wadham ColL, the greatest curioso of his time. 27x0 
London & Wise Compl. Card, (xyig) 40 The most judicious. 

! sort of Cttrioso’s. 2727 S. Switzer Pract, Gardiner u. xiii. 

I 99 Those curioso’s who divide herbs into four degrees of 
: heat, and four degrees of cold. 1806 Surr Winter in Land. 

1. 2x6 [llie books] remained stationary on the shelves, except 
I to the curioci. 

Curious (kiua-riss), a. Forms : 4-5 coryons, 
-ious, curiuse, -yus, 4-6 eurioTise, -yous, 5 ' 
corius, -io-Tise, -yowse, curiouss, -iowse, -ose,, 

; -yws, -yose, 5-6 curyouse, -ins, 6 conriousr, 4 - 
enrions. [a. OF. cuj/us {Ch. de Hal., iith c.) — 

: Pr. curias^ Sp. and It. curioso L. curios^us used 
j only subjectively ‘full of care or pains, carefulj^ 
; assiduous, inquisitive’ ; French has also lie objec- 
tive sense in 14 th c. {robes curieuses\‘\ 

A word which has been used from time to time with many 
I shades of meaning ; the only senses now really current are 
I 5, 16, and (in some applications) 9. 

I. As a subjective quality of persons, 
i 1 1- Bestowing care or pains ; careful ; studious, 
attentive*. Obs. 

£■1386 Chaucer SMpmatds T. 243 My deere wif, I the 
byseeke. . For to kepe cure good be curious. 2494 Fabyam 
Chron. vi. cbc. 152 He shold take hym vnto his cure, and 
be to hjTtt as cmryous as be wolde be vnto his owne chyide: 
c 1500 Melusine rog Melu-syne was full curyous and besy to 
make al thinges redy. ^ 1580 Sidney Arcadia v.457 die 
curicKUS servant of rhilanax forbade, him the entry. 16^ 
Jeh. Taylor Holy Living i. § i He that is curious of his 
time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. *731 
R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 20 The French Gardeners . . are ... 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushroom 
I he left. X779-8r Johnson Z. P., Cowley'Niss. II. 38 They 
i were not always strictly cuzious, whether the opinions. - 
[ were true. • ^ ^ 

1 tb. Anxiousy concerned, solicatous. Ohs. 

I e 1400 Rom. Rose 1032 Many a traitour envious. That bei* 

I ful busie and curious. For to disprsdse, and to blame. 25x3 
I More in Grafton C/trm. II. 783 Amongest them that were 
i more amorous of her bodle, then curious of her soule. x6rx 
I Shaks. CymF. i. ri. 191 And I am something curious. .To 
i haue them in safe stowage, ax€^j Steatrspey LeL in 
I Audrey’s Misc. 2x2 Being curious foe nothing but the 
; Verity. 

f 2. Careful as to the standard of excellence ; 

; difficult to satisfy ; particular ;. nice, fastidious. Ohs. 

\ a. esp. in food, clothing, matters of taste. 

c 1380 WycxiF SeL Wks. III. 205 Take meete and drinke 
in mesure, ne to (msdi ne to licorouse, and be not to corious 
; J?eraboute. 2489 Caxton Fortes of A. i. vii. 17 Not 

■ curyous of mygnotes, folyetes ne of iewellis. 1579 Lyny 
Eupkues (Arb.) x r8 Be not curious to curie thy Iiaire. . a 2593 
H. Smith Serm. (1866) IL329 Christ was not curious in bis 
diet, 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 285 There was oqe that was 
very curious, in keeping of his beard. 1781 Gibson Decl. d* 
F, II. 45 They , soon became, .curious in their diet and 


CUEIOUS, 


apparel. sSai Scott iii, In arranging- which [tlie 

hair] men at that time . .were very »ice and curious, 

t h, generally. Particular ; cautious, Ohs. 

^ *533 Lo- Berners Gold. JBk. M. AnreL (1546) H il, Wise 
among wyse men, as it is couenable for a curiouse prynce 
to be. siSgS Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 36 For curious I can- 
not be -with you, Signior Baptista. 1617 Moryson Itm. i. 
jit. Hi. 252 The Italians, in regard of their clime, are very 
curious to receive strangers in a time of plague. i66a 
Gerbier /V/«r. 15 Builders ought also to be very curious 
and careful! in the choice of the place to Build a Seat on. 
2692 Locke Educ. § 92 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in that of a Wife for him. 2773 Burke Corr. 
(18^4) L 375 Men of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
cunous, in the choice of means. 

t c. Particular about details, or as to manner of 
action. Ohs. 

1570 B.Googe JPo^. Kin^d, Ded. Q. Eliz., Wherein I haue 
the lesse heene curious, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
benifite of the common and simpler sorte. 1655, Gurnall Ckr. 
in Arm. 11. 243 What is the Gospel of all this? but that God 
is very curious in hb worship, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1^8) I. 
A ii] b, I have not been curious as to the spellingof the Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animals. 1743 Lend. ^ Country 
Brew. III. fed. 2) 195 The Alewives . . are most of them as 
curious in their brewing it [White Ale] as the Dairy-woman 
in making her Butter. 

f 3. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 
tion, accurate. Obs, 

1643 FuLtER Holy ^ Prof. St. ii. xxi. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, though a curious searclier after the time, 
lost one day.^ 1764 Harmer Ohsemf.xxi. xi. 88 Ascertained 
by some curious and accurate person. 1816 Singer Hist, 
Canfs i. 10 It is to be desired that some curious orientalist 
may think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry. 

b. Said of the eye, ear, etc. 

1393 Shaks, Rom. 4 " f^l- iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quote deformities? R, H. School of Recreation 9 The 

little Beagle, .is of exceeding Cunning, and curious Scent in 
Hunting. 2699 Bentley Phal. 208 I'he difference, .is very 
small, and such as might escape even a curious Eye in so 
(dim an Inscription, a 1713 Ellwood Atdohiog. (1714* 135 
Having a curious Ear, he understood by my Tone, when 
1 understood what I read. 
i* 4. Ingenious, skilful, clever, expert. Obs. 

*373 Barbour Bruce x. 359 A crafty man and a cuiiouss. 
€ 1400 JDesir. Troy 11677 A tre. But no clerke is so corious 
to ken vs the nome. 1582 T. Watson Cent. Loue Ep. Ded., 
The curious pensiU of Apelles. 1631 Ahel Rediv., 

Junius (1867) II. 185 A curious Hmner was employed to draw 
his picture to the life. 17x3 J. Richardson Tlu Painting 
28 A curious Mechanick’s Hand must be exqui.site. ^^63- 
71: lA.'Sd hvs<SLieVertuis Anecd. Pmnt.{ijZC)llh 23a That 
neat and curious painter Vander Heyden. 

6 . Desirous of seeing or knowing ; eager to learn ; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatory connotation : 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not concern one, prying. (The 
current subjective sense.) 

a X340 Hampolb Psalter cxxxvl 3 pet are curiouse & wold 
witt bat he* are nou^t worthi till, 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 
687 Bot feill folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touss. e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame i, 29 That somme man is 
to curiouse In studye. *326 Pilgr. Peif, (W. de W, 1531) 
18 b, How no persone sholde be curyous in askyng ques- 
tyons concernynge the secretes of god. *633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pintds Tram. xliv. 172 He was^ a man very curious, and 
much inclined to hear of novelties, and rare things. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xiii. 72 Those branches of 
science which , . serve for amusement to inquisitive and 
curious minds. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm x. xi6 
Two or three neighbours, .were curious to know what he 
had seen abroad. 1873 Hale In His Name vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers. 

t b. Minute in inquiry or discrimination, subtle. 
a 1583 Abp. Sandys Se-nn. (1841) 116 The quiddities of 
too curious schoolmen. 

+ C. Devoting attention to occult art Ohs. 

*349 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Argt,, That Citie was 
full of Curiouse menne, and suche as were geuen to magicall 
artes. 1578 Cabiine on Gen, 55 Certaine couripus 

persons abuse this place to colour their vaine prognostica- 
tions. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, xyj^ Curious men, that 
consul te with starres, and spirits, for their destinies. 

d. Of actions, etc. : Prompted by curiosity. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, Every now and then she stole 
a curious look at my face as if to make quite sure that I was 
not deceiving her, *876 Blackie Sottgs Relig, 4 Life tgx 
Live, and make no cunous comment 
t 6 . Taking the interest of a connoisseur in any 
branch of art ; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 
Const, of, in- and infin. Obs. 

*577 B. Googe HereshacUs Hush. tv. {1586) 170 b, Yet of 
many curious and fine fellowes, for their rarenesse and 
daintine.sse, they [pheasants] are brought up, and kept, 
*644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 6g Monsieur Morine . . one of 
the most skilful and curious persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De la 

g uint. Compl. Card. I. 24 Gentlemen that are Curious in 
ard’ning. *734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. HisL <1827) VII. xvn. 
§ 8. 238 He was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. 173* Johnson Rambler No. 177 ?• 5 
A select company of curious men, who met once a week to 
exhilarate their studies, and compare their acqubitions. 
Everyone of these virtuosos, etc. *792 Copper-Plate Mag. 
No, 6 The bishop’s family being cunous botanists, 
b. In this sense often absolutely in pi. 

*634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. *15 Her Caravans lodge 
exceeds her Mosque, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the curious, *708 J. Chamberlayne Si. Gt. Brit. 
I. III. ii. (1743) 158 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing in the Cabinets of the Curious. *768 W, Gilpin Ess. 
Prints 241 A few impressions had been taken from the 
qlate in its first state, which sell among the curious for ten 
times the price. *838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit II. ii. n. § 59 
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The_ curious in bibliography are conversant with other 
versions and editions of the sixteenth century. 

II. As an objective quality of things, etc. 

7. Made with care or art ; skilfully, elaborately 
or beautifully wrought. Ohs. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 125 Moo curiouse portreytures 
. . then I sawgh euer, ? a 2400 Morte A rtk. 61 Thare a citee 
he sette. . with curious walles. f:x45o St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 
7848 A bischop staff was preciouse, And in makyng full 
curiouse. *579 Lyly Euphues{hx\il) 54 Doth not experience 
teach vs, that in the most curious Sepulcher are enclosed 
rotten bones? s6ii Bible Ex. xxviii. 27 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. *633 H. More Antid.Atk. n. ix. (1712) 67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and^ Trees. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc.2x If your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Upper-side .. is a great Ornament. 1760-72 tr. J74an «§• 
Ullods Voy.i^A 3) I. iv. ix. 182 [Boats], .of a more curious 
and elegant construction. 

'f-b. Of food, clothing, etc.: Exquisitely pre- 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherchi. Obs. or arcb. 

cxzzs E. E. Amt. F. B. 1353 In )?e clernes of hb con- 
cubines & curious wedez. <^1394 P. P/. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With cuinuse drynkes. *3*4 Barclay 
Cyt 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy) p. Ixvi, I aske no palace nor 
lodging curious, 1393 Shaks. ^ Hen. VI, 11. v. 53 Hb 
Viands sparkling in a Golden Cup, Hb bodie couched in 
a curious bed. *613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. A vij b, The 
inviter. . cannot well provide .. One dish so curious, as may 
please each tast. 1703 C. Mather Chr. pi. 1. l 

(1852) 276 He made a careful, though not curious, diet serve 
him. s^5 Swinburne Poems 4 Full., Leper I served 
her wine and curious meat. 

fB. Carefully worked out or prepared; ela- 
borate, G(5r. 

1361 T. Norton Calvids Inst. n. 145 Y® obiections are 
not so strong that they nede a curious confutation. *573 
G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 44 Not to look after am 
set or curious epistle. 16*4. Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 839 
Persecuted with most curious torments. 1674 Bkevint 
Saul at Endor ^63 Served with the curiousest Music. 

9 . Of actions, investigations, etc. : Characterized 
by special care, careful, accurate, minute. 

*326 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 142b, Stones quadrat 
or squared, polysshed & dressed after the moost curyous 
maner, <*iS34 Ld. Berners Bk. M. Atirel. (1546) 
G viiib, He made curious diligence to searche out all the 
players. *632 Needham tr. Seldeds Mare Cl. 168 It did 
not sufficiently appear . . without a more curious examina- 
tion, *<^7 Observ. Burning London vsx Select. Hart Misc. 
(1793) 446 A more curious and earnest inquiry of the truth, 
2839 Disraeli Sp. in Times 22 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. *866 Argyle Reign 
Lawvix. 1*871)340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
laborious contrivance. 

f 10. Characterized by minute inquiry or treat- 
ment : a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Obs. 

C2340 Hampole Pwjfs* Tr. (1866) 3 The name of Ihesu,. 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra ys. 2333 
CovERDALE/<7dxxxv. *5 Nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions. ^ 2377 Vautrouillier Luther on Bp. 
Gal. *6 We must abstaine from y« curious searching of Gods 
maiestie. 2634 Fuller Two Serm. 63 [This question] is 
curiou.s for man to enquire and impossible to determine. 
174a Young Nt Tk. be. 2853 ’Tb not the curious, but the 
pious path, That leads me to my point, 

fb. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Obs. 

1:2391 Chaucer Astral, Prol. 2 That curio[u]s enditing & 
hard sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 
1338 Starkey England i. iv. *37 The maner of syngyng. . 
was not so curyouse as hyt ys now. 2563 Fulkb Meteors 
(1640) 70 b, A Mathematical! reason , , more curious, than 
can be understood of the common sort. 1613 J. Salkeld 
Treat. Angels 335 Amongst other very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. *0 In these narrow Engines 
[microscopic animals] there is more curious Mathematics. 

•j* C. Recondite, occult. 

*382 Wyclif Acts xix. 19 Manye of hem that sueden 
curiouse thingis brou5ten to gidere bookis, and brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. <?i386 Chaucer AVmwX’/. T. 392 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerous To reden Artes that been 
curious.. a book he say Of Magyk natureel. 1612 Bible 
Acts XIX, xg. 2619 Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacods De Sap. Vet 
95 Unlawfull and curious arts of what kind soever. 

i'll. Minutely accurate, exact, precise. 

2624 Seldem Titles Hon. 11. i. § 43 Your curious learn- 
ing and judgment may correct where I have erred. 2665 
Hooke Microgr. 2 The Points of the most curious 
Mathematical Instruments. 2672 Petty Pref., 

Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 

f roper Instruments. 2764 Dunn in Trans. LI V. 115, 
set my watch exactly by the clocks ; captain Bentincke 
and captain Holland were present with curious watches. 
2823 Carlyle Schiller n. (1845) 57 Formed upon a strict 
and curious standard. 

tl2. Of materials: Fine, delicate. Ohs. 

2663 Hooke Microgr. 4 Even the most curious Powder 
that can be made use of.. must consist of. .rough particles. 
Ibid. 5 The finest Lawn . . so curious that the threads were 
scarce dbccmable by the naked eye. 2669 A. Browne Ars 
Piet (1675) 87 Draw the lines of the Eyelids, .with a pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. 

tl3. Of or pertaining to the exercise of care, 
skill, or ingenuity ; skilled, skilful. Ohs. (Cf. 4 .) 

2682 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. Pref., It is not fine, 
curious, and skilful Angling, that destroys the breed of 
Fish, a 2687 Petty Pol. Arith, i, (1691) 33 As Trades and 
curious Arts increase ; so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
crease. 2776 Adam Smith W. N, i. xi. (1869) 1* 
cides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in favour 
of the vineyard. 

"j- 14. Without explicit reference to workmanship : 
Exquisite, choice, excellent, fine (in beauty, flavour, 
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or other good quality). Obs. or dial (Cf. mod. u-se 
oinice.) 

£•*420 Avow. Arth. lil, Maydyns . . curtase and curiowse 
Forsothe in bed lay. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 17 He 
gat on hir ane sone callit Fergus, In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 297 
The Orenges..are, .of so curious a relish, as affects the 
eater beyond measure. Ibid. 354 Cloath’d with sweet 
gras.se, long and curiou.s. 2665 Pepys Diary 24 Sept., 
A very calm, curious morning. *667 Primatt City 4 
C. Build. 10 Salisbury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in England, which are very famous for 
curious air. 1697 Dampier Voy, (1698) 1. xv. 436 We filled 
ail our Water at a curious Brook dose by us, *725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet s.v. Vinegar, In about thirty or forty Day.s it 
will be curious Vinegar. *742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 148 (In 
Suffolk) She said, .if her Butter was not curious, she eat 
dry Bread, 1816 J. Pickering Voc. U.S., Curious, .is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of ‘excellent’, or ‘peculiarly excellent’; as in.. 

‘ The.se are curious apples ’ ; ‘ this is curious cider 
•fW. Calling forth feelings of interest ; interest- 
ing, noteworthy. Obs. or arch. 

xSZzBvmET Rights Princes iv. 135 The curiou.sest Re- 
mains of former Ages that are extant, 1759 Sir J. Rey- 
nolds Idler No. 76 f 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
1793 Smeaton Edystotie L. § 56 [It] would have been not 
only curious, but useful, had it been handed down to us. 
2816 Keatinge 'Trav. (1817' II. 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to ascertain where and how the scaffolding was 
obtained for such a work. 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity; exciting cimosity; 
somewhat surprising, strange, singular, odd; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense.) 

*7*3 J. Richardson Th. Painting 100 This is very Par- 
ticular, and Curious. *719 — Sc. Connoisseur 204 What is 
Rare, and Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally take Pleasure in. 2769 Burke Obsemf. Late 
State Nation Wks. 18^2 1. 101 A most curious reason, 
truly f 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 509 No curious shell, 
rare plant, or brilliant spar, Inticed our traveller. 2869 
Dilke Greater Brit II. 163 Seated in the piazza .. I had 
before me a curious scene. 2888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
HI. xc. 251, I give here a few of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1789, 
tl7. Such as interests the curioso or connois- 
seur. Ohs. 

2663 Boyle Oceax. Reft. (1669) 359 The nurnber of fine 
things that make up this curious ^ collection. vjxg 
J. Richardson Sc. Connoisseur 45 Pictures,^ Drawings, 
Prints, Statues, Intaglias, and the like Curious Works 
of Art, 2732-7 Miller Card. Diet s.v. Iris, They are 
generally banish’d from very curious Gardens, and are 
proper only for large Gardens. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
24s In curious collections we meet with a few of Cuyps 
etchings. 

III. flS. quasi-^^z'. Curiously. Ohs. 

2593 Shaks. Lucr. 2300 This is too curious-good, this blunt 
and ill. <*2644 Quarles 22 Pious Medit (17*7) ^4 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise ; Too curious wise. 
2687 Congreve Old Batch, xv. xvii, ’Tis most curious 
fine weather. 2792 Cowper Odyss. xxi, 460 Within the 
hall, let none look curious forth. 2834 J, H. Newman 
Lett. (2891) II, 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise it. 

Hence f Cwrious v., nonce-wd, {mtr.), to work 
curiously or artistically. 

2606 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iv. ii. (2642) 2x2/2 A great 
comaline ; Where some rare Artist (curiousing upon’t) Hath 
deeply cut Times triple-formed Front. 

CmdOTLSly (kiu«*ri 3 sli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a curious manner. 

1- Carefully, attentively, arch. 

1382 Wyclif ix. 1 Alle these thingus I tretede in 
myn herte, that I vndirstonde curyously. 2400 Maundev. 
(1839) vi. 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazines kepen fulle 
curyously. *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hyraself 
ryght curyously fro the. .world. 2670 Walton Lives i. xg 
[She] had been curiously and plentifully educated. 268a 
Scarlett Exchanges 37 He must curiously observe, if the 
first and second Advice agree, or not. 2743 Lond. ff 
Country Brew. xv. (ed. 2) 322 If they [Welch Coal] are 
curiously burnt, they gingle like common Cinders. 2871 
Tennyson Last Toum. go Take thou my churl, 

and tend him curiously. 

2. Inquisitively ; pryingly. 

238a Wyclif 2 Thess. vL 21 Summe among 50U. .no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously [1621 are busi-bodies]. 
1869 Semmxis Advent Af oat u. 716 Crowds gathered 
to look curiously upon her. 1886 Besant Children of 
Gibeon ii. xxxi, Lady Mildred listened and watched him 
curiously, as if trying to read something unexpressed, 

3. With careful art, skilfully, elaborately, exqui-' 
sitely, cunningly, arch. 

2340 Ayenb. 176 Leuedis \>Qt zuo curiouseliche agTayke|> 
hire heaueden mid preciouse agray hinges, e X3B0 A ntecrist 
in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 228 Wi)> silver vessel h®* ben 
servyd curiously, c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 281 Craft of 
mannes hand so curiously Arrayed hadde this gardyn. 2370 
T. Norton tr, Nowels Catech. (1853) 297 That we seek 
not and gather together curiously dainty things for ban- 
queting. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 20 The Steeple of S. 
Maries Church is . . Curiously built and carved. *712 
Hearne CoUect.^Oxi. Hist. Soc.) III. 283 The Pontifical 
most curiously illuminated. 2809-12 Mar. Edgeworth 
Madame de Fleury x, Her curiously wrought ivory toys. 
2873 E. White Life in Christ iv. xxiv. (1876) 408 It is of 
far more importance, .to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe it curiously now. 

•f b. By art ; artificially. Obs. rare. 

2623 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 51 Things curiously 
Created, differ as much from thinges begotten, as the first 
Man from birth, and artificial! bodies from mans issue. 
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4. Witli minute accuracy, minutely, critically, 
fastidiously, nicely, delicately, a?xh, 

sS6i Daus tr. Bullinger ott Apoc. (1573) K I suppose 
we neede not to reason any curiouslyer hereof at this 
present. 1586 Thynne in HoUnsked IL 405 Curiouslie 
carping at my barrennes in writing. 1607-13 Bacon Ess. 
Studies lo be read, but not curiously. 1703 Moxon 

Meek. Exerc, 1 18 Joiners work more curiously, and observe 
the Rules more exactly, than Carpenters need do. 1823 
Scott Peveril xv, You should enquire into these matters 
a little more curiously. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i, 83 
As if a,man should curiously describe the cylinders and the 
pistons and the wheels, etc. 

fS* ‘ Nicely \ finely, excellently, handsomely, 
beautifully. Ohs. 

1348 Hall C/tron. 197 b, Ricbely trapped, and curiouslye 
armed. Lilly Chr. AslroL clxxxi. 756 The second 
wife is. .curiously handsome. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 233 A Viol full of intoxicating Wine, which both 
looked and relished curiously. 1670 Narborough ^ml. in 
Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 67 7 'he Leaves of the Trees are 
like green Birch-tree Leaves, curiously sweet. 1:735 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet. s. v. Syllahub. Let it stand two or three 
hours, till it settles, and it will eat curiously. 

6 , In a way that excites interest or surprise ; re- 
markably, strangely, oddly ; queerly. 

1665 Hooke Microgr, gi An infinite variety of curiously 
figur’d Snow. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 164 The 
entrance was long, and curiously arched over with the stems 
of dried grass. 1870 Lowell A mong my Bks. Ser. ii. (1873) 
161 Verses . . curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 128 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bronze for 
small money. 

Cnriousness (kiu^-riosnes), [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.J 

1. The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious: ta. Carefulness; diligence; skilfulness; 
scrupulosity; fastidiousness. Ohs, 

<rz440 York Mysi. xxix. 31 Of J?e coriousnesse of |>at 
karle per is carping. _ 1528 Tindale Parab. Wicked Mam^ 
Wks. 1 . 58^ Be diligent therefore that thou be not de- 
ceived with curiousness. 1555 Eden Decades 136 Not theyr 
ignoraunce and slothfulnes but pernicious curiousnes. 
iS6x T. Hoby tr. Castirlionds Courtyer i. E iij b, To repre- 
hend hys curyousnesse in hys workes.^ 1638 Wither A’nV. 
Rememh. vi. 1937 They dresse Their bodies, with such 
tedious curiousnesse. 1:693 Dryden 3 ’/. Evremont's Ess. 
3S He joined the Curiousness of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. <2 x698 Temple Ess. Gardening'^\s>, 1731 1 . 176 
Much Curiousness or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climat es. 

b. Inquisitiveness: often as a fault; »■ Curio- 


sity 5. 

xs6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst. nr. 302 Y- curiousnesse^ of 
men. .which can by no steppes be restrained from wandring 
into forbidden compasses. ^1640 Sir W. Alexander 
Hours i. Ixii. tT.), Ah I curiousness, first cause of all our ill. 
X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xx, We had all a 
little more curiousness than you had. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 362 Howsoe’er In children a great curiousness be 
well, Who have to learn themselves and all the world. 1866 
j. H. Newman Gerontius iii, I fain would know.. were 
It but meet to ask, And not a curiousness. 

2. The quality of being objectively curious : f a. 
Beauty; elaborateness ; exquisiteness. b. Strange- 
ness, novelty, oddness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 372 (Harl.") In greet preciousnes of 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of mynstralcye. xsso 
Latimer Last. Serm. be/. Ediv. B 7 , Wks. 1 . 222 In this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great clerkli- 
ness. x6xo Guillim Heraldry^ ii. i. (1660) 50 The curious- 
ness and excellency of their workmanship. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 193 The unutterable curiousness of 
its [the world’s] frame and workmanship, 1862 Parthenon 
26 July 401 The bindings . . are remarkable both for their 
curiousness, beauty, and fine preservation. 1874 Helps 
Soc, Press, iii. 35 The appreciation of rarity and curious- 
ness. 

Curionste, Carius(e, etc., obs. forms of Curio- 


sity, Curious, etc, 

tCuTHe, nonce-wd. Obs. [App. imitative.] 
To cry as a quail. 

a 1693 Hrquhart Rabelais in. xiii. 107 Curring of Pigeons 
.. curkling of Quails. 

Curl (kml), sb. [f. CuRli v .^ : cf. twist, wrinkle. 

Cf. also Du, krul, MDu. krulle, krolle, MLG. krul, LG. 
krulle, MHG. krolle, krol, mod.Ger. dial, krolle curl, 
lock of hair, ON. krul, Norw. krull, D^ krolle ; which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. : see Crull.] 

1. A lock of hair of a spiral or convolute form ; 

a ringlet. . , 

Applied indifferently to a flat spiral like the mamspnng 
of a watch, a cork-sci'cw-like form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. iii. iv. 56 Hyperions curies, the front 
of loue himselfe. 1665 Sir T.^ Herbert Trav. (1677) 132 
Their hair was long and dangling in curls. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 102 r 7 To, .adjust a Curl of Hair. 1856 Miss 
Mulock 7, Halifax n. He tossed back his curls, and looked 
smiling out through the window. 

2. Anything of a similar spiral or incurved 
shape ; a coil, wreath, convolution, undulation. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xxiii, (R.), [An oar] which breakes 
The waues in curies, a 1634 Randolph Poems (1638) 12 
About each limbe he hurles His wanton body m^ numerous 
curies. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. i. 1. ii The several 
Labels of a Groundsel-Leaf are all laid m a Back-Curh 
1774 T. Twining in Recreat. ^ Stud. (1882) 30 Rarcell, with 
all his old curls and twiddles, is perfection to him. 183® 
G. Downes Lett, Cont. Countries 1 . 387 Here and there we<e 
curls of smoke. 
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3. The action of curling, or state of being curled. 
^*665 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (1677) 188 In calm weather. . 
the water is pacifique and without the least visible curl or 
wrinkle. x6^ Dampier Voy. II. iii. iv. 27 It [the breeze] 
comes in a fine, small, black Curie upon the Water. 1793 
Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts: (ed. 2) IV. 47 The waves . . 
spend their fury in a gentle curl up the slope. *835 
Whittier Hunters of Men iii, Hunting the black man, 
whose sin Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin I 
Mod. To keep the hair in curl. 

b. Curl of the lip : a slight elevation or bending 
of the upper lip, expressive of scorn or disgust. 

1813 Byron Corsair i. x. The lip's least curl, the lightest 
paleness . . speak alone Of deeper passions. 3857 H . Spencer 
Orig. Music Ess. 1891 II. 403 Disgust [is shown] by a curl 
of the lip. 

C. Angling. An eddy in a stream ; also a ripple 
on the surface of water caused by the wind. 

1766 Bowlkkr Univ. Angler xyz Throw.. into holes and 
curls of the water, for there the best fish commonly lie. 
1S34 M EDWIN Angler in Wales L 47 See, the fish are rising 
. . I think I can reach the curl yonder. 1855 Kingsley 
Claucus ' 1878) 19 The breeze has come on, and there has 
been half-an-hour's lively fishing curl. 

4. A disease of potatoes, in which the shoots are 
curled up and imperfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves are curled up. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts VIII. 29 ITie [potato] 
crops . . have . . grown up sound and good, and free from 
Curl. 1833 Subst, Food 148 The curl first made its 
appearance in this country in . . 1764, In Lancashire. 1866 
'Treas. Bot. 363 Curl, a formidable disease in potatoes, 
referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tubers produce deformed 
curled shoots^ . . which are never perfectly develwed. 1883 
Garden 25 Feb. 133/2 Curl . . occurs when the Roses have 
been occupying the ground for a very long period. 

b. A potato affected with this disease. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts IX. 61 Why some Curls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

5. Comb., as curl-crested^ -faced, -headed adjs. ; 
curl-tuft •, curl-cloth, a kind of woollen cloth 
with a curly surface ; curl-cloud, = Cirrus 4. 

159X Percivall Sp. Diet., Crespo, curie headed. x6is 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vi. xxL 108 Long bearded, curie- 
headed. i6it Cotgr., Volute, .the writhen circle, or curie- 
tuft that, .sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc. x6za 
Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 227 The curie- fac’t bulb 1695 Ld. 
Preston Boethius t. 7 And raise the curie-headed Wave. 
i8iy Blackw. Mag. I. 637/2 The sky was full of cirrus or 
curlcloud. 1885 Daily Hews 6 Oct. 3/2 The new astrakhan . . 
is used for coats and jackets . . It is sometimes called curl clotli. 
Curl (kM), Also 5 croul, 5-6 kurl, 6 courl, 
6--7 curie ; see also Curled. [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 
c. in the forms cr oiled, crulled; these forms attach 
the vb. to the earlier adj. croll, Crull, curly, which 
goes back to 1300, and corresponds to similar 
words in Fris,, MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
also there is a derivative verb : Ger. krollen, kr al- 
ien, LG., Du., EFris. krullen to curl.] 

I. trans. 1. To bend round, wind, or twist into 
ringlets, as the hair. 

[1380 see Curled.] X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 142 
A chyld apperyd . . Barefoot and wyth heer kurlyd semely. 
1493 Festivall (W, de W. 1515) 164 Therfore (ye women). . 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulled or crouled. 
1570 Levins Mantp. 191/4 To curie, crispare. *634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trew. 20 They curie their haire and are proud of 
it. 1848 Thackeray Lett, 12 Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1240/a Black 
cocks’ feathers, curled, formed the collar. 

f 2. To furnish or adorn with curls or ringlets ; 
also fig. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i, v. 34 His [Cerberus’] three deformed 
heads . . Curled with thousand adders. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, fordan i, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 560 The snakie locks That 
curld Megasra. 

3. To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incurved shape ; to make curls or undulations upon 
(a surface) ; to ripple (water). Often with up. 

1563 Turner Baths ii Yntill the sicke man perceyue the 
endes of his fingers to be kurled or wrinkled. xS97 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, III. i. 23 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
Billowes by the top. Curling their monstrous heads. *667 
Milton P. L. ix. 517 So varied hee [the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Curld many a wanton wreath. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad vn. 72 Soft zephyrs curling the wide watery mai n, 
18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles iii. xxviii, The morning breeze the 
lake had curl’d. xStSParl. Deb. iox6 Those leaves have 
been sometimes curled by a vitriolic preparation, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdigrise. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. iiL (1889) 23 Jack [the dog], .curled himself 
up on the sofa. 

b. To curl the lip : to bend or raise the upper 
lip slightly on one side, as an expression of con- 
tempt or scorn, 

1816 Scott Old Mart, xii, His lip was now compressed . . 
now curled slightly upward. 1847 James f. Marston Hall 
vixi, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President. 

II. intr. 4. Of hair : To form curls or ringlets. 

1530 Palsgr. 504/2 Se howe his heare curleth nowe that it 

is newe wasshed. 1663 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 74 It is the 
heat of the Sun that bums the skin, and makes the haire 
curie. 1810 Scott Lady of L. n. xxv, His flaxen hair . , 
Curled closely round his bonnet blue. 184a Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. II. 301 The finer the fleece naturally is, 
the more readily it curls. 

5. To take a spiral Oi' iucurved form or posture. 
Of. -n with up 4 


x6g^Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11.(1711) 32 In stormy Weather 
little Waves curl on the top of the great ones. S700 Dryden 
Pal. ^ Arc. HI. 318 When yielded she lay curling in thy 
arms. ^ 179$ Withering Brit. Plants IV. 33 leaves., 
brownmh green, curling when dry; x86i Holland Less. 
Life iii 40 Cat and kittens will . . curl up in some dark 
corner. X87S Darwin inseefw, PI. ix. 218 The tentacles 
began to curl inwards. 

b. Of the Up : cf. 3 b. 

1813 Scott Rokehy 1. viii, The full-drawn lip that upward 
curled. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 57 Ernest's lip curled 
slightly, for his pride was touched. 

c. Of potatoes ; To become affected with curl ; 
see Curl jA 4 . 

*793 Trans. Soc. Encourag, Arts (ed. 2) IV. 97 A very 
fine table Potatoe that never curls. 

d. To curl up {Sporting) : to give up as dead- 
beat, to collapse. 

1891 Daily News 12 June 3/2 At the half-distance Le Nord 
looked like winning easily ; but he curled up in the last few 
strides. 18^ Pall Mall G, 1$ Mar. 3/x The latter college 
rather ‘curled up’, as the phrase goes, when once their 
opponents got the lead. 

•fd. To twist about, writhe. Obs. 

<»x637 B. Jonson Fall of Mortimer i. i. 23 The very 
thinking it Would make, .some politic tradesman Curl with 
the caution of a constable ! 1664 Floddatt F. iii. 27 A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7. To move in spiral convolutions or undulations. 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest {yZsto) L 135 The damp 

vapours curled round him. iSax Clare Vill. Minsir. I. 208 
Brooks curl o’er their sandy bed. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
xiv. {i 879> 296 Volumes of smoke were curling upwards. 

8 . Sc. To play at Curling <p v. 

1715 Pennecuik Author's Anew. Poems 59 To Curie on 
the Ice does greatly please Being a manly Scotish Exercise. 
Mod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

tCnrl, Obs. rare— [Echoic: cf. Cure?;.] 
intr. To purr, as a cat. 

CX533 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 947 To curie as 
a catte, gruler. 

CnTldoddy. .Si:. Also cuxly-doddy. [f. 
Curl or Curly -f- DoDDiB,that which has a rounded 
head.] A popular name of various plants with 
rounded flower heads : a. of species of Wild 
Scabious ; b. of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
TrifoUum nudium ; c. of the Ribwort Plantain 
{Plantago lanceolatd) ; d. of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson). 

1500-20 Dunbar i'<?i:mV P/nirtf 297 Quod he, * My claver, 

and my curidodie 15.. Interl. laying of Gaist xn Scott 
Border Minstr. (18x0) I. p. clx, With tnre heidis of curie 
doddy.^ x8o6 P. Neill To7ir Orkn, ^ Shetl. 41 Qam.) 
TrifoUum medium, .known in Orkney and in various parts 
of Scotland by the whimsical name of Red Curidoddy ; and 
TrifoUum repens, called White Curidoddy. 1847 in R, 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl. (ed. 3^ 204 Children thus 
address the stalk and flower of the scabious or devil’s-bit 
‘ Curly doddy, do my biddin’, Soop my house, and shool my 
midden' *. 

Curled (k^ild, poet, k^uled), ppl. a. Forms : 
a. 4 crollid, 5 crulled, 6 croulod ; j3. 5 curlyd, 
6 corld©, 6-7 curld, 6 - curled, [f. CuRL v. and 
sb. 4 - -ED. (No other part of the vb. is found so 
early.)] 

1. Formed into curls or ringlets, as hair, 

c X380 Sir Ferumb. 1354 pat other wyi> crollid her. .|)at 
ys Berard. £'1440 Promp. Parv. ixi Curlyd, as here, 
crispus. 1496 Dives tjr Paup. (W. de W.) i. viii. 30/1 They 
be paynted with crulled here. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, 
{ArD.)23The heare of theyr heades is merueylouslye coride. 
X590 Spenser F. Q. i, iv. 14 Some frounce their curled heare 
in courtly guise, 1774 Goldsml Nat. Hist.ijj^S) II. 88 So 
curled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
1842 Bischoff WoolienManuf. II, 296 The wool, .short and 
somewhat curled, 

2. Having or adorned with curls or ringlets; 
curly. Alsoy^, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 7 Her curled head. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. i. ii. 68 The wealthy curled Deareling of our 
Nation. 169a O. Greek ^ Rom. Hist, lllustr. 291 

He Was not so curled, nor so flat nosed. X791 Cowper Odyss. 
XIX. 307 His visage swarthy, curl'd His poll. *841-4 Emer- 
son Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I, 229 The smoothest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. 

3. Bent into or towards a spiral form; disposed 
in more or less spiral convolutions. 

*577 B. Googk Hereslach's Hush. ii. (1586) 109 The knobbes 
[of the maple], .hath the fairer and the morecourled graine. 
x6ii Heywood Gold. Agei. Wks. 1874 IIL 5 Made Neptunes 
Trident calme the curled waues. 1875 Darwin Insecivv. PI, 
iv. 72 The pedicels of these glands were spirally curled. 
1881 Besant & Rice ChapL of Fleet i. viii. Old men . . lay 
with curled-up limbs, shamng with cold. 

b. Of leaves: Having a much waved edge or 
surface, transf. Of plants : Having curled leaves. 

*626 Bacon Sylva § 651 Plants that have curled Leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. *796 Withering Brit, Plants 
IIL 360 Leaves slender, curled. *861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. IIL 261 A variety of this herb.. called Curled TansjL 
x88a Vines Saxhs' Bot. 924 The Savoy with its curled 
blistered leaves. Mod. A row of Curled Parsley, 

4 . Of potatoes : Affected with Curl (jA 4). 

17^ Trans. Soc. Encourag. ArtsW. p.xiii, That disease 

in Potatoes, called the curled Potatoe. 1796^ Hull Adver- 
tiser 3 Sept. 2/2 That fatal disease so incident to . . the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the ‘Curled Top', 
1845 fml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. i. 164 Curled potatoes ripen 
early, some weeks before the healthy plants. 

6 . Comb., as curled-homed adj. ; f curled-head, 
f curled-pate adjs., curly-headed. 
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.*607 Shaks. Tt/Mon IV, ijli. 160 Malce oiirld’ pate Ruffians 
laid, c 161.x Chapman Iliad n, 380 The currid head Greeks. 
3836 CoBBETT E3ir. .jRi£k’s (tBB5) II. 393 Pine curled-horned 
and long- tailed ewes, 

‘ Hence ;Cii,'rIeil2iess, curled state or quality. . 

^1530 Palsgb. aii/s Curlydnesse of ones heevy cres^f^re, 
iSi'S Cbooice Bady 0 / Mojz 68 The haires . . do vary in . , 
length and shortnesse, streightnesse and curlednease. 

Curler [f. Cuel 27 .+>eei.] 

1 . One who curls (hair, etc.) ; an appliance for 
curling the hair. 

2748 Smou-ei'T Rad, Rmtd, {3:812) I 58 You pitiful trencher- 
scraping pimping curler. 1882 Echo 31 Jan- 4/5 Advt., 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 ScL Amsr. 9 July 26 
A hair or mustache curler has been patented. 

2 . A player at the game of curling. 

1638 R. Baillie Lett. ^ frnls. (3841-2} I. 363 He was 
a curler on the ice on the Sabbath day. 1785 Burns Vision 
i, The sun had clos'd the winter day, The curlers quat their 
roarin play. 3864 A. McKay Hist, Kiimm-nock 335 The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently challenge 
, .those of another. 

fOuTleti. Ohs. var. of Coverlet. Cf. Ceee 
= coyer. 

' 1493 A ct, Dom. Cam» 315 (Jam.) Twa fedder heddis, 
a dobic curlet of sey. 

Curlet^ (kzi'iK't). rare, £f. Coel sb, + -et.] 
A little curl or ringlet. 

1803 Moore Odes of A nacreon xk. note,, And every curlet 
was a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 Blachw, Mag. 
11 . 516 Around thy brow Unharmedthe cur lets play. 

ClDrleW l.hzi'rhw). Forms : a. 4 euxiu, -leeu, 
corlus, corolu, kurlu, 4-5 corlevr^e, 4-6 ciir- 
Iswe, 4-7 cTxrltie, 5 kyrlewe, oorelevre, 7 cour- 
lieuL, 7-n8 omrliew, 7-9 curlieu, 8 fcerlew, 4- 
miHew; also j 3 . 4 cor-, cmrlttre, 5 mirlowyr. 
[Identical with OF. courlietes (13th g. in Hatzfeld), 
early s if c. in Littre), eourits, corlis^y ear lieu 

(Cotgr.), mod.F. eottrUeu,, cmirlis^ in F. dial. 
querlu^ herlu^ eorlu, corUru\ cf. also infid.L. 
\a 1250) corlwus^ It chiurlo. The F ren ch name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation of the cry of 
the bird ; but if so, it was apparently assimilated 
to the word cortiu (iith c.), courluut eurleu, eorli 
courier, messenger, deny, of emrir to run. Found 
in verse with stress curlew' in 15th and 19th c.] 

1 * A grallatorml bird of the genus Numenius 
(family Sc0icpamlss\ with a long slender curved 
bill; esp, the common European species M ar- 
fuaius (called in Scotland 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. XIV. 43 Fissch to ,lyue in :|>e flode, . 
be corlue by kynde of h® ®yre. 1440 Sir Pegrev. 1406 
Fact conyngus and. newe, ffesauntus and corelewe. 1.535 
Bdeit Decades 139 A great curie we a.s bygge as a storke 
came flying to the gouemours shippe. 1616 Surfl, & 
Markh. Country Farms 78 The Woodcocke and Curlew, 
and other birds haunting tlte Water and Rimers. 173m Be 
Foe Crusoe 1, 233 A Pidgeon or a Curlieu, 2S10 Scott 
Lady of L. v. ix, Wild as the scream of the curlieu. 3842 
Tennyson Hall 3 ’Tis the place, aaid all .around it, 

as of old, the curlews eali 

t 2 . Used {esp, in the Bible) to translate L. 
cohimix, Gr. bprv^j a quail. Obs, 
a 1340 HA2HPOi,E/'W/<?rciv. 38 J?ai asked & J?® curlu come 
[3382 Wyclif, ther kama kurlu (v.r, curlew, corlure); Vul- 
jgate, coturnix], 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 1 , 309 |;>e 
same Delon hatte Ortygia ; for ortigie;, beej> coturni- 
cies, curlewes,) beej? herynne greet plente. c 1475 Piet, Voc, 
in Wr.-Wuleker 762/3 Hie eontumix, curlowyr. 1508 
Fjsher IVLs. £1876) 2^ Curlewes, or quayles. 

3 . Applied in comb, -or with qualification to 
other grallatorial birds, as curlew-jaek, curlew 
knot, the Whimhrel, a small species of curlew, 
Nutnenlus p 7 igeops\ curlew sandpiper, pigmy 
curlew, Tringa subarguaia; stone curlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover {^dicnemtis scolopax), 
ai'id also for the whimhrel. 

1605 iu ArchmoL XIII. 341 These Foules bee nowe in 
seasone. Bustarde . . Widgeon, Curlewiake. 1678 Ray 
U'ilhighhfsOmith. Jii. v. xiv. 306 The Stone-Curlew. .The 
Throat, Neck [etc.] - . like that of a Curlew : whence they 
of Norfolk call it, the Stone-Curlew. 1766 Pennant 
(■X76S) II. 379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
{Norfolk Plover] is there called the stone curlew. Ibid, s- v. 
W kind) rely It. .visit[s 3 the neighborhood of Spalding £,where 
it is called the Curlew knot) in vast flocks in April. 3789 
G. Selborue XV, 63, I wonder tltat the stone 

C’lrlew should be mentioned by the writers as a rare bird. 
X8B5 SwAiNsoN Prov. Names Birds 179, 194. 

4 . Comb. Curlew-berry, a name given in Labra- 
dor to the Crowberry {Empetrum nigrum). 

Curlicue (k:»*jliki^). Also curly-cue, cur- 
leycue. [f, (Jurlt + Cue, either = F, qtuue tail, 
or the letter Q in its script form 2 ^.] A fantastic 
curl or twist. 

1S58 Home yrttl. 24 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a u'onderful predilection for all manner of curlycues and 
breaks in your roof. 1872 Kingsley Madam How ^ Lady 
}Vhy V. XI 7 Sand and gravel . . arranged in . . waves, and 
festoons, and curlicues. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
376 A frolicsome letter S, with a curlicue at each termina- 
tion. 

b. To cut up curlicues (or cxtrlicues ) : to cut 
capers. (Common in U. S.). 

18. . McClintock's Tales (Bartlett), I. .cut a curlycuemth 
my right foot. 
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€tirlie-wui?lie, ciaxly-WTirlj (kuuliw^-ilp. 
[A reduplicated extension of CuRLy ; perhaps with 
some reference in the second part to whirls m Sc. 
w/iuf-LJ A fantastically curled ornament. 

axyjz Wilkie in Lockhart 1 , I thought the beauty 
of architecture consisted in cuirlie wurlie.s, but now I find rt 
consists in symmetry and proportion, x8i8 Scott Rob Roy 
xix. Ah 1 it’s a brave kirk— nane o' yere whigmaleeries and 
curliwurlies and open-steek hems about it. 1883 Century 
Mag. Sept. 722/2 Its leaves are slit in half and provided 
with assthetical curly-wurlies. 

CUT-likey ti. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

1627 P. Fletcher Locusts ly. xii. See where proud Dandal 
chain’d . . lies cur-like under boord. ^ 174a Fielding f. 
Andreivs iii. vii, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

Curliitie&s (k^ulines). [f. Curly + -ness.] 
The slate or quality of being curly, 

j8z8 Todd, Curliness, the state of any thing curled. A 
modem word. 1863 Ge:o. Euot Roniola u. i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness. 

Curling (k^'jlig)^ vbL sbl^ [f. Cube + 
-IN© 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Curl, q. v. ; a curl, 
twist, undulation. 

1440 Promp. Parv. iix/i Curlynge of here, cnspiiudo. 
1626 Bacon Sylva% 651 Curling on the Sides; as an Lettuce 
and young Cabbage. 1636 Artif. Hmtdsom, 63 The curl- 
ings of Ladies hairc. *703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. xii You 
will find a. .Curling on that place upon the stuff 

2. A game played on the ice (on a ciirling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen surface) in which large 
rounded stones (see Cueling-stone) are hurled 
along a defined space called the rink towards 
a mark called the tee. Tlie game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland since the 
r/th c., and has now been introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourahle. 

It appears in its earlier form to have been akin to Quoits, 
but has now more analogy with Bowls, with modifications 
consequent upon the situation. A game similar to it in its 
early form appears in Flanders a 1600J Kili^ ^s kluyten 
kalluyten, ‘ iudere niassis siue globis gladatis ; cCTtare 
discis in aequore glaciato to play a match with quoits on 
a smooth surface (^ ioe. The name appears to describe the 
motion given to the stone. In Flemish the name krullebol 
(curl-bowl) is given, apparently from its motion, to the 
wooden bowl with which a<oniewhat similar game bolsfel 
is played in an alley. 

1620 {See Curung-stone]. 1684 in Foiintainhall Deck. 
Lords of Council (1759) 1 . 3^8 He was playing at the curling 
with Riddel of Haining. 11^3 Wallace Descr. Orkney 10 
Copinsha, .in which, .are to be found in great plentie excel- 
lent stones for the game called Curling. [Hence in Camden's 
BHt, ed. idgsd *79^ Morse Amer, Geog. II. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is. .peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon ice, with large flat stones. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. 
Curling u. 27-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
have been a kind of quoiting on the ice . . Coking, kuiing, 
or guoiting, was for a long tune the word in common use to 
describe the game, and in some districts it is still applied 
to it. 

8. uttrih. and Comb. a. Relating to or used for 
curling the hair, as curling-bodkinj •paper, -pin, 
•tongs \ CUELINO-IRON. 

1610 Gl’Illim Heraldryw.ynxi, (1611) 206 Combes, glasses, 
Head-brushes, curling-l^dkings, &c. ^ 1868 Holme Lee B. 
Godfreyli, idgTurtdl snatched upapair of cold curling tongs. 

D. Of or pertaining to the game of curling, 
as curling-club, -house, -match, 'pond'. Curling- 
stone. 

x8i4 Sporting^ Mag. XLIII. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice. 1S64 A. M«KAy Hist, KUmarnack 116 
[It] was sometimes converted into a curling-jpond. 1890 J. 
Kerr Hist, Cierlin^ 375 Order in the curhng-house is a 
proof that the club is well managed. 

f ClFrlmg', vhl..shf Ohs. Also kurl-, [Echoic : 
cf. Guel 7tl\ Rumbling in the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvir. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Fres^e and newe whete . . bredyth ache in the sydes: 
hurljmge and hnilyngeiri^tuml. Ibid, xix- Hv. 895 Rawe 
bony . .bredyth curlynge and swellyng in the worabe. 

CxTSling^ ppL a. [-ing ^.] That curls ; see 
the verb. 

1632 Lithgow Trceo. vij, (1682) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curiing Waves. 1700 Dryoen ,/•*«/- # d- rc. 
311 . i8x The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires. 
XTSa CowPER Giipm 6g Each bottle had a curling ear. 1849 
Dickens B. Rudge xxxi, The sun., flung across the curling 
mist bright bars of gold. 

Hence CuTling-ly ctdv. 

x6ix CoTGR., Cresphnent, crispingly, frizlingly, curlingly. 
1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. (1863) 490 The smoke 
from whose chimneys sailed curlingly amongst [the trees]. 

^ CuTlin^-irou. [Cubling vbl. An iron 
instrument for curiing the hair, which is heated 
and the hair then twined round it. 

1632 Sherwood Eng.- Pr. Diet., A curling iron,y^ hfrisot- 
ter. 17^ Richardson Lei. in Mrs. Earhauld Life {t8oO 
III. 34 That careless girl.. set herself ba a blaze with her 
torturing curling irons. ^844 Dickens Mart. Ckwe. xxxviii, 
A small fire for the convenience of heating curling-irons. 

Cu^rling’-stone. [Cublw vM. shf 2 .] The 
stone with which the game of curling is played. 

It was in the 17th c. a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone) of frora^ 5 to 20 lbs., with hollows made for the thumb 
and fingers ; in the xSth c, a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
120 lbs., with smooth base having an iron or wooden handle 
inserted ; it is now a cheese-shaped stone of not more than 
^6 inches in circumference, or 50 pounds weight, with an 
iron handle on the upper surface. 


i$zo H. Adamson Muses Threnodte (1638'^ Inventoriep. x. 
His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, His allay bowles, 
and curling stones. 189X Barrie Lit. Minister I, xi. 188, 
I could hear the roar of curling stones at Bathie-bog. 

Cnrliess' (krilles), a. [f. CUEL sb, -f -LESS.] 
Without curls. 

1861 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 138 Raven-black and curlless 
hair. 189a Black d- White 19 Mar. 383/2 Curlless ostrich 
feathers. 

Gurloclk, eurliek, local variants of Chablook* 

Curlowyr, obs. var. CuELEW. 

CllTl-papera A piece of soft paper with which, 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper is taken out. 

»8a6 Moore Amatory Colloquy hx Morn. Chron,, Those 
soft billet-doux. .Will serve but to keep Mrs. Coutts in curl- 
papers. 1832 X>iCKE.-eiS Bleak Ho. xxii, With her head in 
a perfect beehive of curl-papers and nightcap. 

.Hence CtiTX-papered having the hair in curi- 
papers. 

1867 Bk. Humorous Poetry 312^'Wdei curf-papef’d, slipshod, 
unwash'd and undress’d. 

Ctl'rl-pate. a. A curly head, b, A curly- 
headed person. 

1605 CuMroKii Rem., Surfiames iB,.), Compare the Roman 
names that seeme .so stately, .what is Crispus but curle-pate. 
x6is J. Stephens itw. (ed. 2) 214 He thinks to have 

.a curie- pate is to have a visible wit, 1789 M. M adan tr. 
Persius 11795) 17 The exercises of an hundred curl-pates. 

CTfri-pa:te4i, O. Having a curly head of hair ; 
curly-headed. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits {1616) 188 Why the 
men of iEthyopia. .are commonly curle-pated and flat nosed. 
X742 Jarvis Quix. \. 111. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
1841 Macaulay W. Hastings Ess. (1854) S95/X The curl- 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs. var. Curlew. 

Curly (k^uli), a. [f. Curl sb. 4 - -t.] 

1. Of hair : Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1772-84 Cook Vop. IV. iir. vi. (R.), Growing to a tolerable 

length, and very crisp and curly. i8i8 Todd, Curly, inclin- 
ing to curl; falling into ringlets. 1884 F. M. Crawford 
Rom. Singer I. 47 Running his fingers through his curly 
hair. 

2. Having or adorned with curls ; having curled 
hair. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 65 Budda with his flat 
black face and curly head. 1859 Disraeli in Hansard ^ts, 
111. CLIV. 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

3. Of a curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves. 

179s Southey Joan of Are vrn. 304 So rolls the swelling 
sea Its curly billows. 1814 Byron Corsair iii. xviiLThe boats 
are darting o’er the curly bay. a 1845 Hood Fairy Tale 
vii, Cabbages and curly kale. 

4. Of potatoes : Affected with Curl 4). 

1791 Trans. Soc, Encourag. Arts IX. 63 A curly crop of 
Potatoes. 

d- Comb., ns curly-coated, -haired, -headed, -paUd, 
etc, adjs. ; cnrly-pate, a curly-headed person. 

179s Fate of Sedley I, 59 A curly-pded nymph from Ota- 
heite. X827 G. Higgins Celtk Druids 162 The flat-faced, 
curly-headed Budda. 184S Dickens Dombey iv, A. .merry 
boy . . fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly-haired. x86zFrascVs 
Mag. 4 Yellow curiy-pated children. x868 Browning Ring 
4’ Bk. vm. 3 Seven and one’s eight, old curly-pate i 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mair. 1260/2 Jet black curly-coated retriever dog. 

t Cm'rly-mu*rly, sb. and a. Ohs. [A playful 
reduplication : cf. CuRLiE- WURLIE.] n. sb. A fan- 
tastic curl or twist, h, adf Characterized by 
fantastic curls. 

1727-8 Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. (x86i) 1 . 159 The curiy 
murly fashion of the hair is not much worn now. 1736 Ibid* 
HI. 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis, 

Cnrmudjgel, var. Curmudgeon (app. fox rime). 

167s Cotton Burlesq7^e upon Burl. Wks. (1765) 185 
Would one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away his 
Age’s 'Cudgel? 

Curmudgeon, (k^imt^-dgon). Forms ; 6- 
curmudgeoa ; also 6 -mmdgeii, fi-y cormogeoji, 
-gion, 7 cormoggian, -mudgeon, curmudgion, 
-muggion, -mudgiii, ctarr-mudgin, curre- 
megient, 8 cur-mudgeon. See also Cormul- 
LioN. [Derivation unknown : see below.] 

* An avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser, a nig- 
gard’ (J.). 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. lozlz in Holinshed, Such 
a clownish Curmudgen. 1593 Nashe Chrisfs T. 85 b, Our 
English Cormogeons, they haue breasts, but giue no suck. 
x6o4 T. ’Wmom: Passio?is V. 289 Why do covetous cormo- 
gions distill the best substance of their braines to get riches. 
16216 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Tkess. (1629) 270 Curre-megients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture, yet . . 
haue this of Paul in their mouthes ; worke for your liuing. 
X656 Earl Monm, Adot.fr. Pamass. 387 Certain greedy 
ciu-muggions, who value not the leaving of a good name 
behind them to posterity. 1705 Hickeringill Priesi-cr. 
1.(1721) 8 If. .the rich Curmudgeon,. do not open his Pur.<;e 
wide. 1824. W. Irving 'T. Trav. I. 254, I had a rich uncle 
. . a penurious accumulating curmudgeon. x86o Whyte 
Melville Holmby House 377 A thankless old curmudgeon. 

The occurrence in Holland’s Liny, 3600, of Cornmudgin 
(q. V.) has led to a suggestion that this was the original form, 
with the meaning ‘ concealer or hoarder of corn mudgin 
being associated with ME. much-en, mich-en to pilfer, 
steal, or muchier, Norman form of OF. mucier, musser to 
conceal, hide away. But examination of the evidence shows 
that curmudgeon was in use a quarter of a century before 
Holland’s date, and that cornmudgin is apparently merely 
a nonce-word of Holland’s, a play upon corn and cur- 
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CHEBABFT. 


CimMUD GEOMLY. 

mudgemu The suggestion that the first syllable is cur^ the 
dog, is perhaps worthy of note ; but that of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘unknown correspondent*, ccevr vzichant iar F. mickani 
Cf&?/r,/evil or malicious heart *, is noticeable only as an 
ingenious specimen of pre-scientific ‘ etymology and as 
having been retailed by Ash in the form, ‘ from the French 
tosnr unknown, and meckani a correspondent ’ 1] 
Cnrmii-dgeoiilyj, a. [f. prec. + Of 

the nature of, or characteristic of, a curmudgeon ; 
miserly, niggardly, churlish. 

1590 R, W. 3; Lords % 3 Ladies Lend, in Ha2l. Lodsley 
VI. 3S0 , 1 care not for him [Wealth], curmudgeonly swad. 
^^594 _Nashe Terrors of Nt. E iij, Come a woing to them in 
the likenes of a cooper or a curmogionly purchaser. 1776 
Foote Bankrtipi i. Wks. 1799 99 These curmudgeonly 

cits regard no ties, no obligations. 1886 Sat. Rev. ig June 
845/1 The curmudgeonly jealousy and Trade-Unionism of 
some practitioners. 

So CurmTi'dgeonly (rare.) 

1879 G. Meredith XXX vi, She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to vex her. 

ClirBlIlT, [Echoic,] To make a low mur- 
muring or purring sound. 

1831 B/ac^7v. Mag. XXIX. 701 They two [cats] sit cur- 
murring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all hut love. 

ClirmurriJig (kmma^Tig), v/d sA Sc. [f. prec.] 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound. 

1:785 Burns Dt'zzM <§• Dr. Ltomhaok x.xvii, Some carmur- 
ring in his guts. 1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, A glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in 
the stomach. 

Curn, sb. norik. and Sc. [? Related to Cubk 
i* 1 . pL Grain, corn-crops. Obs. 
c X340 Ctirsor M. 7158 (Trin.) To her tailes fire he bond . . 
oiu3e ]?e felde he made hem fie And so her curnes dud he 
renne. 

2 . Sc. A grain. 

1474 Act, Andit, 33 (J[am.) Of ilk chalder the thrid kurne. 
c 1540 Lyndesay Kitieis Cmf. go Curnis of raeil, and lufiSlIis 
of Malt. 1^59, Fountainhall Decis. Lords of Council 
h .33J (Jata.) 'ihe seed, which is excepted from the multure ; 
this is the 4th pickle or curne. 1824 Scott Rcdgatmtlel 
ch. xiii. If there be a drap mair lemon or a curn less sugar than 
just suits you. ^ i 83 i ‘ j. Strathesk’ Bits fr. Blink Bonny 
(1882) 137, I boil'd their meal and put a curn o' spice in’t. 
b. traitsf A small number or quantity ; a few. 
1785 frnl. from Land, to Portsm. 8 ( Jam.), I s.tw a curn of 
camla-like. fellows wi’ them. 1787 W. Taylou Scots Poems 
72 (Jam.), I frae the neuk fresh coals an’ sticks, An' V the 
chimly cast a, curn. 1S20 St. Kathleen IV. 143 (Jam.) Only 
a curn bubbles brak on the tap. 1847 H. Miller Geol. Bass 
Rock 109 Yonder’s a curn o’ rough hiUs. 1891 A. Matthew's 
Poems if Songs 54 Among a curn claikin' wives. 

Curn, V. Early form of Keen, to form grains, 
to granulate. 

1297 R. Glouc. (17241 490 Tho grene corn in somer ssolde 
curne. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xiri. 180 Shal neuer spir 
springen vp ne spik on strawe curne {v. r. kerne, kume]. 

Curnall, Curnell, obs. ft. Coronal, Kernel. 
Gurney (k2?Tni), Sc. [dim. f. Curn .yZi. 2 b.] 
A company, lot 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, The whole curney of them, is 
gone. 

Cnmoclk (k^unok). /ctcal Also 5 carnok, 8 
carnook, 6^-7 cornock, 7 cornook. [App. 
another form of Cbannooe, crennoc^ one or the 
other being due to metathesis of r. 

Perhaps of Welsh origin ; the Welsh form being crynog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may be for *cymog 
conical heap, from cwm cone. A parallel form cyrnen, 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
change of*cyrmgt in Welsh would, if certain, account 

for the carn-f curn-, and cran-, cren-^ cjyn- forms in Eng. 
The Welsh appears to be known as a measure only 

in Glamorganshire and part of Monmouthshire.] 

An obsolete (or nearly obsolete) dry measure 
formerly used in the We^ of England, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Wales, 

Its capacity varied according to place and commodity; 
for corn it was usually 4 bushels = a ‘coomb* ; for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels. For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from 10 to 12 or 15 bushels 
(Davies Agric. ofS, PFales 11 . 172), and the Cheshire irrrw- 
neke or crymke of salt in the 16th. c. appeai-s to have been 
at least as much. 

1479 Ojfice of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (1870) 426 
That every sale [of colys] be tryed & provid to be & holde 

3 carnok. 1509 IVill of R . Ja^nys ( Somerset Ho. (Juatuor 
modios frumenti de mensura d'e Cliepstow, anglice a Cor- 
nock, 1638 Penkethman Artack, Dij, A Cornook con- 
teineth 256 Pounds. x688 R. Holme Artnoury iii. 260/2 A 
Cornock is 2 strikes or 4 Bushels, 1708 J. Chambeelayne 
.S*^. Gt. Brit. i. ui. ii. (1.743' ^57 Four bushels [make] the 
Comb or Curnock. 1727 W. Mather Vng. Mads Comp. 198, 

4 Bushels a Comb, or Curnock, 2 Cumocks a Quarter. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Dry Measure. 1863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. 1123--7 (in O. C. F. Words 170), Curnock 
(Worcestershire^, of barley or oats, 4 bushels; of wheat, 
9 score 10 lbs. ~ 3 bushels, 

Cumy (k,i?*rai), a. Sc. [f. Curn sb. + -T ^,] 
Consisting of grains, granular. 

1808-24 Jamieson, Meat Is said to be enmy, when the 
grains of it are large, or when it is not ground very small. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xx. Wheat-flour, .[is] far frae being 
sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as the cox- 
ney aitmeal is. 

Cnroixr, obs. form of Courier. 

Curpen, -in, -on. Sc. var. Crqupon. 
Curplieue, -ew, -our, obs. forms of Curfew. 


CxiTple* Se. Also 5 coTirpale, ^ ciirpall, 7 
-ell. [Phonetic corruption of curper, Cruffee.] 

1 . A crupper. 

1498 in Ld.^ Treas. Acc. Scoi.^ I. 388 Ane courpaTe .. 
and thre girthis to the samyn sadilL ^ IS 35 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. Ill, 300 Vpoun ane hors .. Without saidill, curpall, 
tre, or brydiil. J. Carmichael in Wodr. Sac. Misc. 

(1844) 432 I’m afraid that John Durie has cracked his 
curple, at least his mouth is closed. 1675 Cunningham (of 
Craigend)i?z«:?^ (1887) 51 To a new Carpel! to my maiU 
pillion. 

2 . tram/. The rump, posteriors. 

1787 Burns Amw. Guzdviife Wauchope-ho.f I’d be mair 
vauntie o’ my hap. Douce hingin' owre my curple, Than. . 
proud imperial purple. 

Cnrr (k»i, k»rr), V. [Echoic ; cf. Da. kunxn 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioned under 
Cur.] To make a low murmuring sound, like 
the cooing of a dove or purring of a cat. Hence 
Gu'rring wbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1677 N. Cox Genf. Recreat. iii. 57 When you have so tamed 
them [Nightingales] that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
chearfulness, and record softly to themselves. <21693 
Urquhart Rabelais lu. xiii. 107 The .. curring of Pigeons 
..curkling of Quails. 1798 Wordsw. Idiot ^<7yxxi. The 
owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 1855 G. Donald in Whistle- 
hinkie (1890) II. 87 Cheetie, Cheetie pussie. .by fireside cur- 
ling, Sang contented purring, i860 Thomas in Zoologist 
X, 3651 [The note of the fern-owl] resembled, .the whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel . . the sounds intermixed with 
curring and croaking notes. 

Curr, sb. [Echoic ; cf. prec.] A curring sound. 
1867 Blackio. Mag. Feb. 148 They’ll send the stanes 
spinnin Wi a w'hirr and a curr till they sit round the tee. 

flCnrrack, -agll (k»*ra, ku-rax). Eorms; 
5-6 currok, 7 -ogh, (carrogli(e), 8 corrach, 
8 9 courach, 9 coiucli, corrack, 7- corragli, 
curragh. [Ir. ciirach boat, little ship ; also cor rack 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh c&rwg, also corwgl^ czarwgl 
Coracle; these point to an (Xlelt. ^kuruk-os, 
*kurohos boat- (The spelling carrogh in Camden 
and his citers is prob. only a misprint.)] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
hides, used from ancient times in Scotland and 
Ireland ; a coracle. 

c 1450 St. Cuikhert (Surtees) 779 |>ai called bat hate a 
currok. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (iSan I. p. lix, Ane 
bait of ane bull hid, bound with na thing hot wandis. This 
bait is caTlit ane currok; with the. quhilk thay fische 
salmond. .thay beir it to ony place, on thaif bak. 1610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 107 Their carroghes, wherein 
they passed over the Sciticke vale. 1683 Brit. Spec, 144 
The Scots likewise out of their Carroghs. or Leather vessels 
. .landing in whole Swarms. 1747 Carts Hist. Eng. I. 156 
Their wicker boats, covered with bides, and called cor- 
raghs. X828C. Croker Fahy Leg. S. Irel. ii. 53 Corragh 
or currztgk is a small boat used by the fishermen of that 
part. ^ 18S4 Graphic 4 Get. 353/2 We embarked at an early 
hour in a ‘corrack ’ at Dugort. 

C'arrack, -ock (ki^Tok). Sc. Also crorracli, 
-ooh, [Cf. Gaelic curran ‘ paniers slung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads, as hay, com * (Maeleod). 
The terminations -an and -ag are both diminutive, 
as is also -OOK in Eng. and Sc.J pL A pair of 
open wooden or wicker frames slung pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load of com, 
hay, or other bulky stuC Cf. crooks : Crook sh. 9. 

179a Statist. Acc. Scat. IV. 395 The fuel was carried in 
creels and the corns in curracks. 1793 W. Anderson Piper 
of Peebles in C Rogers Soe, Life Scot. I. vi. 218 Coops and 
carts were unco rare An' creels and currocks boot to sair 
[i. e. behoved to serve]. 1880 Gordon Chron, Keith 443 
A load of plants slimg over the horse’s back in the * Currach^ 
style. x%a Blackaa. Mag. Oct. 479 Panniers or currochs 
were laid across the pony’s back. 

Ctirrage, obs. form of Courage, 

Curral, obs. form of Coral, 

Currant (ki^Tant). Forms : a. 4 (raysona 
of) Coraunte, 5 (reysyns, etc. of) Coran.ee, 
-awnce, -anna, -ence, -ent, -ons, -otins, 5-6 
-aunce, 6 -ans, -ens, 6^-7 (raisins of) Corintli. 
iS. FI. (or collective) : 6 corauLnee, corints, cur- 
rents, 6-7 -ance, -antes, corans, corantes, 
(corinthes), 6-8 currans, 7 -ence, -ains, -ands, 
corants, -ents, -ins, corrans, -ands, -ants, 
(7-9 corinths), 6- currants. Sing. 6 coren, 
7 corin, coran, enrren, c'urrent, 7-8 curran, 
(corinth, 8 curan), 7- currant, [Grig, raisins 
of CorauntZf AF. raisins de Carauntz, =» F, 
raisins de Corinthe raisins of Coiinth ; reduced 
before 1500 to corauntz, cm^aunce^ whence the 
later corantes,, cutyants, and corans, currence, 
curram (found in literature to t:‘i75o, and still 
dial). Some of the i6th c. herbalists restored the 
original form Corinth, which has been affected by 
some writers down to the 19th c.} 

1 . The raisin or dried fruit prepared from a dwarf 
seedless variety of grape, grown in the Levant ; 
much used in cookery and confectio-neryi (Fami- 
liarly distingrushed from 2 as grocers' or shop 
currants.) 

•f a. Raisins of Corauntz, Corinth,, etc. Ohs. 
[1334 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II: 545 Raisins de 
Corauntz.! VV 1390 pUrm of Cwryia. WvraexAnii^. Culitt, 


6 Lat it se(sth togedre with powdor-fort of gj'nger. .with 
raysons of Corauiue. 1463 Mann. (Jf* Housek. E-xp. 217 
Item, ffor vj. li. reysouysol'corawncc.xviij. d. 1471^ Maro. 
PastonZ-^/A No. tiSi III. 25 Sendeme word qwatprice a//, 
of, . reysony.s of Corans. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Comfaumis 27 a, 
Take . . of Raisou.s of Corans. picked. 1578 Lyte Dadoms 
V. Ixxxi. 652 The smal Raysens v/hich are commonly called 
Corantes, but more rightly Raysens of Corinthe. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viL 122 The small Raisins of Corinth, 
which we commonly call Currants. 

/ 3 . Corauntz, currence, cmn-ants, currant, etc. 

d 1502 in Arnolde Chron. (1811 > 234 Coraunce, at i. d*. ah’. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. I ’ HI, c. 14 Item for a butte of eun"ante.s, 
iii.s. iiii.d. 1578 [see o]- Hakluyt Voy. IL 165 The 
plant that heareth the coren. 16x1 Shaks. Wiut. T.. iv. 
lii. 40 Three pound of Sugar, fine pound of Currence, Rice. 
1628 tr. Camden’s Hist. Elis. u. (i6o8) 235 Grapes of 
Corinth or Currants. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Plealth’s 
Improv. (£746) 205 A Prune, a Raisin, ora Curran. 1725 
Poi’B Odyss. XIII. erg'^ noie, 'i’he chief riches of the i,sland 
[Zant] consist in Corinths. 1747 Wesi.icy Prim. Pkysick 
(1762) 50 Breakfast. . on Water gruel with Currants. 1748 
Mrs. S. Harrison Hotise-kprls Pocket-Bk. i. ted. 4 2 , 1 sup- 
pose you have Currans, Raisons, and Sugars. i8ri Pinker- 
TON PetraL II. 115 A plumb-pudding, compohcd of flour 
with. raisins and corinths. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xxxiii, 
Had I not best go out: and order raisin.s and eorlntlis for the 
wedding-cake? i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruhe Claymore 271 
Of late years the currant has been much more extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

2 . Transferred to the small round berry of certain 
species of Ribes {R. nigrum, R. ^mbrum). called 
Black and Red Ciirrauts. (^The White Currant is 
a variety of the Red.) 

These shrubs, natives of /Northern Europe, were intro- 
duced into English cultivation some time before 1578, when 
they are mentioned by Lyte as the Black and Red ‘ Beyond 
sea Gooseberry They were vulgarly believed at first to be 
the source of the Levantine currant ; Lyte calls them 
‘ Bastarde Currant and both Gerarde and Parkm.son: pro- 
tested againsit the error of calling them ‘currants’. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xx. 683 The first kinde is called. . 
Rd>es rubrum % in English Redde Gooseberries, Ba-stard 
Corinthes. 1629 Parkinson Paradistts Terr. 558 Those 
berries. .usually called red curran.s are not those currans. - 
that are sold at the Grocers. 1671 Grew Anal. Plants i, 
V. § 12 Goosberries and Currans. 1677^ — Anaf. bruits iv. 
§ 6 A White Corin, without taking off the Skin, sheweih 
not unpleasantly how the Seeds are fa.stned. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder n. 61 Now will the Corinths, now the rasps simply 
Delicious draughts. 1799 tr. H. MersteVs Lett 18 r 'I'art- 
lets of raspberries, currants, and gooseberries. 1872 Oliver 
Elem, Bot, ii. 178 Black and Red Currants belong to the 
same genus as Gooseberry. 

b. The shrub which produces this frait (more 
ixCS-j currant-bush, currant-tree) ; also other shrubs 
of the same genus, as the B lowering Currant, R. 
sanguineum,z. native of North America, cultivated 
for its deep crimson flowers. 

1665-- 76 Ray Flora 223 Corinthes or currans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are plants well known. 1783 Johnson 18 
App in Boswell, I would plant a great many currants ; the 
fruit is good. 1866 Treas. Bot. 982 Rl/bes] sangjjtmemtr, 
the Red-flowered Currant, a native of North America, is., 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes. 

3. Applied to various shrubs having fruit (usually 
edible) resembling that of Ribes.. 

1B66 7 ’reas. Bot. 363 Australian. Currant, Lencapagon 
Richei. Indian C., an Am^rbcsccixssimttfoTSympkoricarpTts 
mtlgaris. Native C., of Tasmania, a name applied to some 
species of Coprosma. Ibid. 674 Leptonieria Eillardieri is 
a pretty broom-like shrub, .producing greenish-red berries, 
which are called Native Currants in New South Wales 
and Victoria ; they have a pleasant acid taste. .The fruit of 
another species, L. acerha, is also called Currants in. Aus- 
tralia. 1884 Miller Plant-n., W. Indian Currant, yac- 
q-niniaarmillaris, Beureria kavanensis, and B.sitcctdenia. 
.. Indian Currant-bush, of Tropical America, the genera 
Misemia and Clidemia. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) currant-hmt, 
-cake, -grape, -vine ; (sense 2) cujyant-bush (see 
also 3 \ -jsUy, -free, -wine ; ciirrant-borer, 
-clearwing, the clearwiiig moth Algeria iipuli- 
f or mis and its larva ; currant-gall, a small round 
gall, like an unripe currant, formed on the male 
flowers and leaves of the oak by the insect Spathe- 
gaster hccccarum ; currant-mo th, a kind of moth 
that infests currant-bushes, the Magpie-moth ; 
currant-slirub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 
currant-bushes. 

1788 PiCKEN Poems 13 G^tm.), Whangs o’ *curran-bans 
an’ cheese. xS^go Spectator 19 Apr. 532/1 Currant-buns 
and plum-piiddings. 1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. II, 
XXV. 405 The cotton shrub.. in verdure resembles the *cur- 
rant-Dush. 1605 B, Jonson Volpone v. iv, Ha you ne're a 
^curren-but to leape into? x68i T. Jotwa-H London* s fay 
in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 545, I have dwelt in, a Tub 
, .But ne're taught in a Cun'ant-Butt before. 1868 Wood 
Hmnes without H. xxv. 492 These are popularly called 
*Currant-gal'ls, because they look very much like bunches 
of currants. x68a Wheler youm. Greece i. 32 We had a 
present sent to us of Figs, Filberds, and *Currant-grapes. 
1731-7 Miller Card. Did, (^. 3) s.v. Vitis, The Connth 
Grape, vulgarly called the Currant Grape ; Is an early 
Ripener. 1838 - ^ H umphreys Genera Brit. Moths, A braxas 
Grossnlariata, The large Magpie, or ^Currant Moth. 1856 
Englishw. Dom. Mag. I V. 94 How to make ^Currant Shrub. 
1649 Surv. Manor Wimbledon in Arthoeol. X. 424 (D.) The 
borders of which grass plots are *coran trees. 1731 Medley 
K&lben’s Cape G. Hope IL 263 The Stem and Leaves of 
these shrubs are much like those of Corinth trees. 1877 
Encycl. Brit. VI, 715/1 In the Ionian Islands the ^currant- 
vine is grown on the sides of the lower hills, a 1648 Dicky 
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ClosH OJ>en, (1669) ^^3 *Currants-Wme, take a pound of 
the best currants. 

Currant, obs. form of Courante, Current. 
Curranto, var. of CoRAifTo. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, {3:638) 75 Without regarding 
ought save Cupids Currantoes. 1657 Sancroft Mod. 
Policies in D’Oyly^Z^ 11. 261 You hear so much of a 
curranto in the application. 

'tCurre. Obs. \z. OV'. curre(corre,courre):-‘ 
L. currus chariot.] A chariot. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Le^. 72/2 His cartes chares and curres, 

Curre, obs. f. and var. of CuR. 
tCSuTrence. Obs, rare. [ad. L. type "^cur- 
rentia, f. current-em, pr. pple. of currh'e to run ; 
see -ENCE. C£ obs. F. courance^ = Currency. 

si;6si M. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vii. (1739) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money. 1834 Erasers Mag. XLIX. 
6 The time. .will, .not have been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism and false currence. 

Cnafresicy (k 23 *rensi), [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
tl. The fact or condition of flowing, flow; 
course ; concr. a current, stream. Obs. rare. 

Londinop. 18 To preserve the currency of 
the stream. X698 Tyson in Phil. Tratis. XX, 135 To shew 
the Currency of their Crt«<a!/zls here, 3:758 Binnell Descr. 
Thames ii The Currency runs.. with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect. 

fb. ‘Fluency; readiness of utterance ; easiness 
of pronunciation ’ (J.), Obs. 

e. Running, rapid motion, [nonce-use.) 

1841 L. Hunt Seem. (1864I 69 We are truly in a state of 
transit ion, “of currency rather [in a coach). 

2 . The course (of time) ; the time during which 
anything is current. 

X726 Ayuffe Parergon 196 The Currency of Time to 
establish a Custom, ought to be with a Continuando from 
the beginning to the end of the Term. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Wks. 1862 I. 288 She might be in the currency of 
her eighth year, 2846 M Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
{1854) I. 465 During the entire currency of the lease. 1:850 
Tail's Mag. XVIl. 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence? 

3 . Of money : The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exch mge ; circulation. Also 

16^ Locke 2nd Eeplg to Bp. of Worcester (R.), *Tis the 
receiving of them by others, their very passing, that 

f ives them their authority and currency. 172a Lend. Gaz, 
lo. 6078/2 All such of the said Bills .. lose their Cur- 
rency. 1729 Pope Dtmc. i. 23 noiOi The papers of Drapier 
against the currency of Wood’s copper coin in Ireland. 
x85a Ruskin Munera Z'. (1880)15 The laws of currency 
and exchange, 

4 . That which is current as a medium of ex- 
change; the circulating medium (whether coins 
or notes) ; the money 01 a country in actual use. 

1729 Franklin jB'w. Wks. 1840 II. 270 Money.. by being 
coined is made a currency, 1776 Adam Smith W.N.ii. 
ii. (1869) I. 328 The paper currencies of North America. 
x86i Goschen For. Exch. 58 If there is a large paper cur- 
rency side by side with the gold. ^ 1866 Crump BankingsEx. 
XS4 The currencies of two countries, .being dissimilar. 

Jig. X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) iii. 
V, General Miseries— the common currency of human 
existence. 1879 Escott EnglandW, 425 Their mischievous 
influences upon the moral currency. 

b. spec. Applied toacurrent medium of exchange 
when differing in value from the money of account ; 
e.g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
(see Banco), the depreciated paper currency of 
various countries, and the local shillings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 

*7S5 Johnson, Ditrrmty. .6. The papers stamped in the 
English colonies by authority, and passing for money. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N, i. viii, {1869)1. 73 In the province 
of New York common labourers earn three shillings and 
sixpence currency. 187a Japanese in Amer. 201 Paper 
money, .is also called currency. 

Jig. 1837 J. D. Lang N, S. Wales I. 220 Contests . . be- 
tween the colonial youth and natives of England, or, to 
use the phra.se of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling. 1892 Lentznek Australian Word-hk. Currency. 
persons born in Australia, natives of England being termed 
‘sterling I, 

5 . The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and, accepted among man- 
kind ; prevalence, vogue ; esj. of ideas, reports, etc. 

X722 Bond. Gaz. No. 6077/2 The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 2798 Ferriar Cert. Varieties Man 213 The 
story .. .seems to have gained currency. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 321 Johnson's Writings, which once had 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by the young generation. 286a H. Spencer First Prim. 
31. iv. § 53 The currency of this belief continues. 

6. attrih. and Comb, (mostly in senses 3 and 4.) 
28x6 Keatinge Trmf. (1817) II. 178 Currency-money here 
has de]5reciated . .a full third. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies 
17 He is. .particularly weU read on the currency question. 
1866 Crump Banking viii. 160 The great advantage of 
coined money for currency purpo-ses. 2885 Pall Mall G. 
9 June 5 America, . has shown itself able to do strange 
things in the way of currency-mongering. 

Clirieeat (k2?’reat), Forms : 4-6 coraiit(e, 
coraunt, 6 corrant, 4-8 currant, 5-6 ourraunt, 
6- current. [ME. coranf, currant, a. OF. corant, 
curant (from 1 6th c. courant) running, pres, pple, 
of courir, OF. L. currH'e to run. The 

spelling of the Eng. word as (very common 


in 16th c.) gradually led to its complete conforma- 
tion to L. current-em.} 

1 . Running ; flowing. (Now rare^ 

C1300 K. Alls. 3461 With him cam..mony faire juster 
corant. 1393 Gower ConJ. Ill, 96 Like to the currant fire, 
that rennet h Upon a corde. 2523 Fitzherb. Husk § 128 
Se that there be no water siandynge. .hut that it be alwaye 
currant and rennynge. 1596 Davies Orchestra Ixix, Those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground. 2651 T. Barker oj Angling (1653) 10 
I’hey will go currant down the River. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI I. 67 The current streame. 2756 Amory Buncle I, 
265 The water was current through the pond. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 597 The current spring, 
t b. Current ship ; see quot. Obs. 

2555 Eden Decades 120 The lyghte.st sh3’'p which maye 
bee a passinger bet wene them: that lyke as weyse poste 
horses bylande so may they by this current .shippe in shorte 
space certifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thynges as shall 
chaunce. 

fc. Her. =« Courant <2. Obs. 

2610 Guillim Heraldry in. xv. (x66o) 176 He beareth . . 
three Unicornes in Pale, Current. i68x T. Jordan London's 
y^^in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869* 542 Argent, three Grey- 
hounds Currant Arm’d and Collat'd, Gules. 

t d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Obs^. 
(Cf. Current sb. 3.) 

2523 Fitzherb. Husk § 128 To make them euen somwat 
dyscendynge or currant on© waye or other. 1530 Palsgr. 
^41 This water avoydeth nat well ; by lykelyhod the goutter 
is nat courrant. 

e. Of handwriting : ‘Running*, cursive. 

2891 E. Maunde Thompson in Classical RezK Nov. 418/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew nothing 
of a current hand? 

2 . Jig. Smoothly flowing; running easily and 
swiftly ; fluent, (Now rare^ 

2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HoUnshed II. 97 Mis- 
trusting. .that all went not currant. 2589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie i. iv, (Arb.5 24 Speech by meeter .. is more currant 
and slipper upon the ton^e, 2659 Hammond Oti Ps. vii. 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. 2709 Strype 
Ann. EeJ. I, ii. 67 April 18. The Bill.. was read the first 
time. Apr. ig. Read the second time.. Apr. 20. Read the 
third time, and passed the House. So current it seems 
this bill went. 1818 Byron Juan i. cc. [MS. readings Other 
incidents . . Which shall be specified . . in current rhyme. 

3 . Running in time ; in course of passing ; in 
progress. Often used ellipt., as in the 1 otk current 
(abbreviated curt.), i.e. the loth day of the current 
month, b. Belonging to the current week, month, 
or other period of time. 

2608 Hieron Defence ni. 13 1 There was not any long 
time current and past wherein it has been ob-served and 
made usuall. c 1645 Howell Lett. (2650) II. 7, 1 had yours 
of the tenth current. 2664 H. More Myst. I nig. 477 [It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then be current. 2708 J. Chamberlayne 
Si, Gt. Brit. i. jii. i. {2743) 142 None is to be ordained . . 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current. 2734 
Berkeley Lei. 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 218, I paid the curates 
for the current year. 2780 Burke Sp. Ecotiom, Reform 
Wks. 2842 1. 230 No tax is raised for the current services. 
2858 Herschel Outlines Asiron, xviii. § 027 A date., 
alwa;^ expresses the day or year current and not elapsed. 
x86a K usKiN Munera P. (18M 46 To enlarge his current 
expenses, 2868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 387 We must call 
the current number for that date the Christmas number. 

4 . Of money: Passing from hand to hand ; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

2481 Caxton Myrr. in. xiv, 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge Edv'ard. .was no monoye curraunt in eng- 
lond but pens and halfpens and ferthynges. 1535 Cover- 
dale Gen. xxiii. 16 Currant money amonge marchauntes 
[Wyclif preued comune money). 2612 Coryat Crudities 
286 The currantest money of all both in Venice itselfe 
and in the whole Venetian Signiory. 1630 R. Joknsofi's 
Kingd. 4- Commw. 502 In Kataia a coine is currant, made 
of the blacke rinde of a certaine tree. X78X Gibbon Decl. 
4* II. 66 Of the current coin of the empire. 2873 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 33 Pieces of leather impressed with the 
government mark and passing current like our bank-notes. 

« Locally current. (Cf. Currency 4 b.) 

in Muniments^ cf Irvine (i8go) I. 79 The Burrow 
meilhs ..to he payit in Stirlling money ..ax resavit in 
current money to our greit hurt. 

1 6 . Having the quality of current coin ; sterling, 
genuine, authentic : opposed to counterfeit. Obs. 

1579 Id-Ly Euphues (Arb.) 73 Though others seem counter- 
feit in their deeds . . Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings. 2599 Warn. Faire Women 11. 2555 To put your 
love unto the touch, to try If it be currant, or but counter- 
fait. 26x2 CoTGa., A Preuve de marteau, sound, currant, 

f ood, right stuffe. 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett. 67 
f the report which passeth be current. 2639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang. Uni. ix. § 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they he good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat, in i. 11765^ 141 Do we not try [a piece of 
Metal], .by the Test, before we take it for Current i 
6. Oenerally reported or known; in general 
circulation ; in general use, prevalent 

2563 Mirr. Mag., J. Shore xxiv. What I sayd was currant 
every where, 2625 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., I doe now publish 
my Essayes ; which, of all ray other workes, haue beene most 
currant. 2631 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 272 III. 267 It 
is currentrin every roans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt off. 277S Burke Corr. (1844) II. 40 , 1 find 
it very current that parliament will meet in October. 2855 
If ACAULAY // ist. Eng. IV- 549 The stories which were current 
about both Seymour and the Speaker. 

7 . Generally accepted; established by common 
consent; in vogue. Often with mixture of sense 
3 : Accepted or in vogue at the time in question. 


2593 Bilson Govt. Ckrisfs Ch.td^ If laie Elders had bene 
currant in Gregories time. 2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 78 The 
current Theology of Europe, 2666 Drydkn Ann. Mirab. 
Pref. , A word which is not current English. 1713 Berkeley 
Hylas 4 P. ii. Wks. 1871 1. 309 The current proper signifi- 
cation attached to a common name in any language. 2832 
Sir j, Sinclair Orr. II. 187 The commerce of Holland 
greatly depends on the current interest. ^ 1884 H. Spencer 
in Conienip. Rev. XLVl. 46 Current utilitarian speculation 
. .shows inadequate consciousness of natural causation. 

8. Pnr. To pass, go, or run current (senses 5-7) : 
to be in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally related, reported, or accepted ; to be received 
as genuine. ( h ormerly to pass or go for current, ) 
1596 Harington Metam. Ajax ( 1814) 12 And so now it 
passeth current to be spoken and written Ajax. 2600 Abp. 
Abbot Exp. Jonah 3 Which opinion hath gone so currant, 
that, .some of the new writers haue accepted it for a truth. 
1605 Camden Rem. 11637) But most true this may seeme 
which runneth currant every where. 1611 Bible Transl. 
Pref 4 Why the Translation of the Seuentie was allowed to 
passe for currant. 1618 Bolton Florus iii. iii. (1636) 168 
That invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with the Barl>arou.s for true valour. 2629 J. Rousp: Diary 
46 It went for cuixant that the Spanyards had killed the 
French and Dutch. 2735 De Foe Voy. round World 
2X0 It went current^ among the seamen that the Spani.sh 
Doctor was an Englishman. 2727 A. Hamilton JVew Acc. 
E. hid. I. xxi. 250 Their Language [Portuguese) goes 
current along most of the Sea-coast. 1828 Macaulay 
Haltam Ess. 1 . 54 If such arguments are to pass current it 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. 

Current (k»*rent), Forms; 4 cnrratiut, 
6-7 currant, 6- current, [a. OF. corant, curant, 
sb. use of courant adj. ; see prec., with which this 
is in its orthographical history identical.] 

1 . That which runs or flows, a stream; spec, 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a definite direction. 

2380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. 1. 186 Men hat knowen 

]?e worchinge of he elementis. .and worchib woundir bi craft 
in mevynge of currauntis. 2595 Shaks. John ii.i. 441 Two 
such siluer currents when they ioyneDo glorille the bankes 
that bound them in. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 212 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past into its belly, xgzg Swift Gulliver in. iv. 205 A. .mill 
turned by a current from a large river. 1863 A. C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 10 Great ocean currents such as the 
Gulf Stream. 

2 . The action or condition of flowing; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 
or velocity. 

*555 Eden Decades 353 Where the currant setteth alwayes 
to the eastwarde. 2683 B urnet tr. More's Utopia (1684)65 
There is no great Current in the Bay. 2769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. III. 57 [The River Trent) comes down from the 
Hills with a violent Current into the flat Country. 2832 
W. VeoimG Alhambra 1. 25, I came to a river with high 
banks and deep rapid current. 2863 Mary Howitt F. Bre~ 
meVs Greece II. xiv. 90 The well-known phenomenon of 
the changing current in the Straits [of Euripus). 

fb. The course of a river or other flowing 
body. Obs. 

26^ Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1722) 219 The ri.se and cur- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood. 1753 Hanway Trav, (2762) L iii. xxvi, 211 The 
peasants diverted the current of the flame, and .saved their 
villages. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 25 The Earn 
is a more rapid river than the Forth, has a longer cur- 
rent. 

5. The inclination or ‘fall’ given to a gutter, 
roof, etc, to let the water run off. 

2582 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 423 No. .per- 
sons shall make their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit may have a reasonable currant. 1699 1” Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. 1. 559 Neglect of Levelling the .streets and order- 
ing the Currents yrof. 2703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 161 
Take care that the Gutter, .lie. .in such a Position that it 
may have a good Current. ^ 182^ P. Nicholson Pract, 
Build. 407 All sheet lead is laid with a current to keep it 
dry. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v.. Gutters usually have 
a current of i inch to the foot. 

1 4 . Circulation (of money), currency. Obs. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 635 This privie 
councell . .taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
x6§i N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vii. (1739) 44 The regu- 
lating of the Mint, and the current of Money. 2692 tr. 
Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monks 91 They find a plenti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony. 

6, fig. The course of time or of events ; the main 
course. 

2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel In HoHmhed 11 . x‘3,6lt That 
place was not posssessed of the like in manie currents of 
y eares. 260a M arston Ant. ^ Mel. v. W ks. 1856 1 . 66 M y 
joyes passion., choakes the current of my speach. 1722 
Strype Eccl Mem. I. 19 More jperhaps will be said of him 
in the , current of these memorials. 2788 PriEvSTLey Lect. 
Hist. nr. xiii. 106 Without some such general comprehen- 
sion, as we may call it, of the whole current of time. 2817 
Chalmers Astron. Disc. iii. {1852 '77 The whole current of 
my restless and ever-changing history. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) II. x. 519 One more tale will bring us 
back directly to the current of our story. 

6. Course or progress in a defined direction ; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of opinions, writings, etc.). 

*595 Shaks. John n. i. 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. 2607 Hieron Wks. L 370 This is .. plaine 
and obuious out of the very current of the words. 169a 
Locke Toleration xii. x. In your first Paper, as the whole 
Current of it would make one believe. 278a Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 76 The current of men’s opinionshaving 
...set that way. 2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 1. xii 152 
[These) words .. express the whole current of modern 
feeling. 


I 


CUREEHT. 

t b. The tendency or drift of the common opinion, 
practice, etc., of a body of persons, Obs, 

. ^^*3 J* Salkeld T reat. Angels 218 Against this opinion 
IS the common current of all Doctors and Fathers. 1650 
R. Hollingworth Exerc, cone* Usurped Powers 17 The 
current of the people or community I am of is to be fol- 
lowed. 1738 Swift PoL Conv, xxxii, Affecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Fashion of all about them. 
X863 SaL Rev. XV. 583/1 1'he current of modern American ' 
authorities is in complete accordance with this view. 

7 . Mlectr. The name given to the apparent trans- 
mission or ‘flow’ of electric force through a con- 
ducting body : introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical phenomena are due to 
a fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual ‘ streams ’ ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 
out reference to any theory. 

An electric current is according to its nature called alier- 
nating- or continuous^ intermittent^ pulsatory, or undu^ 
latory. 

1747 Genii, Mag, XVII 141 The frequent exxiting such 
currents of ethereal fire in bed-chambers. 1752 Franklin 
Let. Wks. 1887 II. 253 Perhaps the aurone borealcs are 
currents of this fluid in its own region, above our atmo- 
sphere. 1842 Grove Phys. Forces 48 From the manner 
in which the peculiar force called electricity is seemingly 
transmitted through certain bodies, .the term current is 
commonly used to denote its apparent progre.ss. 1871 
Tyndall led. 6) I. x. 306 Faraday, .illu-stra ted 

the laws of these induced currents. i 83 i W. L. Carpenter 
Energy in Nat7ire 153 Dynamo machines, .that supply 
alterna-ing currents, i. e. currents alternately in opposite 
directions. Mod, Advt, The [Electric Lightmgl Company 
are prepared to supply current within the district named. 

b. tramf. Applied to the transmission of nerve- 
force along a nerve. 

1855 Bain Senses ^ Ini, i. ii. § 18 A current of nervous 
stimulus, .derived from the [spinal] cord to the mmscles. 

8. attrib, and Comb, a. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as current-drifted \ 
current-bedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water ; current-fender, a structure 
to ward off the current from a bank, etc., which it 
threatens to undermine ; current-gauge, current- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; current-mill, a mill 
driven by a current- wheel ; current-wheel, a wheel 
driven by a natural current of water, b. Of or 
pertaining to an electrical current ; as current^ 
breaker j -collector, -meter, -regulator, -weigher, etc. 

1891^ yrnl, Derbyshire Archaeol, Soc, XIII. 35 The 
direction of the dip of planes of *current-bedding. X856 
Kank Arct, ExpL I. xvii. 206 A *current-drifted cask. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meck.^ 661 The dynamometer ^current- 
gage of Woltmann, t-jQo, is a light water- wheel operated by 
the cunxnt. Ibid,, The *current-wheel is perhaps the first 
application of the force of water in motion to driving 
machinery. 

Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/3 This ^current collector, 
which is connected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit beneath the rail. ^ 1879 G. Pre.scott d'/. Telephone 
16 When the latter acts, it does so in obedience to ^current 
pulsations. 1881 Maxwell ^ Magn. 1. 380 A 

stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow, .is called a ^Current-Sheet. Ibid. II. 341 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule's '•^current- weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 

tCn’rreait, V- Obs. rare. Also 7 currant, 
[f. CuEBENT al\ trans. To render current, give 
currency or acceptance to. 

1602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. Induct. 27 The uneven scale, 
that currants all thinges by the outwarde stamp of opinion. 
1607^ — IVhat rouJi^Wii. i. 295 Faith, so, so. .As 't please 
opinion to current it. 

Cu'rrented, pfL a. [f. Curbejtt sb. + -ed 2.] 
Having a current. 

i6so liowELL Mctsaniello i. 43 A strong currented River. 

Currentless (k 27 Tentles), a, [f. Current sb. 
-f -LESS.] Having no current. 
s86o Gosse Rom, Nat, Hist, xgi We reached a sjjot 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
1886 J. M. Caulfeild Seatnanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which is more or less currentless. 

Currently (k^-rentli), adv. [f. Current a.} 

1 . In the manner of a flowing stream ; with easy 
rapid movement; smoothly, fluently, readily. Now 
rare. 

1586 W. Webbe Foetrie (Arb.) 68 The English 
wordes . . wyll become any one of ye most accustomed sortes 
of Latin e or Greeke verses meetely, and run thereon som^ 
what currantly. 1598 Grenewey TaciUtI Ann. xv, i. 
(1622) 223 Neither went things currantly with him . . the 
siege tooke no effect. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. Ixx. 900 
The spouts will not runne currantly, if we pump not deep. 

Eng. Improv. Impr. {1653) 71 To pare old 
Trenches, .who^e Edges will grow so thick with Grass, 
that thou canst not get thy water to pass currently. 1768 
Woman of Hon>'>r I. 131 Lady Harriet, .very cu^ently 
took her share of the intended presents, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 58 While he holds the reins we roll 
smoothly and currently along. 1802 Paley Rat, Theol, 
ix. (1819) 122 How currently does the work proceed I 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch, 11858) II. xi. 187 Able to read 
in public currently and correctly. 

2 . In current use, practice, opinion, belief, report, 
or acceptance ; generally, commonly among man- 
kind, popularly. 
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1580 North Plutarch (1676) 320 Songs and Ballads, .cur- 
rantly Sung in every place. ^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep.ui. xxiii. 167 Many.. which beare that name, and cur- 
rantly passe among us. 1719 J. Richardson AV. Connoisseur 
89 A Story which passes very currently. x8so Prescott 
Peru 11. 337 He.. was detained at home, as currently re- 
ported, by illness. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. i. U876) 5 The 
view currently taken. 

fS. With a common current or direction of 
evidence, opinion, etc. Obs. 

159^ Hooker EccL Pol. Pref. (J,), Which maketh the simple 
and ignorant to think they even see how the word of God 
runneth currently on your side. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith 
§ 3. IS In which you know how currantly the schoolmen , . are 
against you. 

CllTrentness. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.J The quality of being current. 

1 1 . Fluency, easy flow (of language, etc.). Obs. 
1586 W. Webbe Eng. i\7rifrzV(Arb.» 51 The English tongue 
lacketh neyther variety nor currantnes.se of phrase. 1656 
J. Sergeant tr. T. lVhiie*s Peripat. Inst. TransL Addr., 
Her Interpreter. .should speak all languages; at least to 
that fair degree of currentnesse, as [etc.]. 

2 . The fact of being current or in circulation; 
currency ; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc. to jiass current iobs,). 

*583 Stocker Hist, Civ. Warres Lo^ve C. n. 42 a, The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. 1611 Cotgb., .the cur- 
rantnesse, or goodnesse of coyne. 1638 Bp. Reynolcs 
Lord's Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (which alone is that character that addes cur- 
rantness to them). 

Curreour, currer, obs. forms of Courier. 
Curret, -ette, obs. forms of Cuirass. 
tCnrreter, -etter. Obs. fa. i6th c. F. 
coun-aticr, now courtier, OF. coretier, coratier, in 
Pr. cori'atier, Sp. conedor, broker, prob. f. correr, 
L. currere to run (Darmesteter). (The phonology 
opposes derivation from L. curdrel)\ A broker, 
1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ftt courretler . , gut 
moyenne Sf va ^ vient tfvne partie h I autre, pour faire 
qitelque marche, a curretter, a broaker. [1847 in H alh well. ] 

Curreye, var. Conrey 0 /v., equipment, etc. 
Curidcle (k2?Tik’l). [ad. L. curricul-um run- 
ning, course, also (race-)chariot, f. curr-ere to run.] 
t i. A course, running. (In quot. 16S2 taken as 
dim,, a short course.) Obs. 

^ 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. (1756) 124 Upon a curricle 
in this world depends a long course of the next. 1710 T. 
Fuller Pharm. Exiemp, 271 The Remedy .. is convey'd 
. . by the Curricle of the Blood into the Tracheal Ducts. 

2 . A light two -wheeled carriage, usually drawn 
by two horses abreast. 

1736-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) IV. 367 A curricle which, 
is put in motion by the person who sits in it, by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the front. 1769 Ckron. in 
Ann, Reg, 125/2 A man of 70 much intoxicated, .rolled 
against the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. Felton Car- 
riages (1801) n. 95 Curricles, .are. .a superior kind of two- 
• wheeled carriage. rSoa Projects in Ann. Reg. 773/2 In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or other carriages. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 386 He made these 
periodical journeys, .in a kind of open curricle. 

3 . Comb., 2& ctirricU-huilder \ attrib. curricle 
aHillcry, fire-engine, gun ( = mounted on a light 
two-wheeled carriage for rapid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Croft Abbey of Kilkhampton 107 Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders.^ xfioz Naval Ckron. f 111. 173 
Brass guns on curricle carriages. ^ 1807 Southey in Q. Rev. 
II. 126 Two pieces of curricle artillery. 1878-81 E. Mathe- 
soN Aid Bk. (1889) 579 Curricle fire-engines, .may be advan- 
tageously fitted with shafts for one horse. 

Hence Cu rricle v. ; f CurricleeT, one who 
drives a curricle, nonce-wds. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. IV. 98 (D.) Who is this that comes 
curricling through the level yellow sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gig? 1794 Sporting Mag. I V. 58 
The dashing curricle-eei-s of the day. 1803 Pic Nic No. 5 
(1806) 1. 177 Our tonish navigators and currxcleers. 

Curricular (km-kMai), a. rare. [f. X. ettr- 
ricul-um ^see prec.) + -ae.] Of or pertaining to 
driving or to carriages. 

1798 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 186 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other implements of curricular motion. 1870 
Temple Bar Mag. XXIX. 193 Their heroes go ^ to the 
drive in a tandem with outriders ; but, notwithstanding this 
strange confusion of curricular arrangements [etc.]. 1881 

Standard 12 Apr., The four-in-hand is, as it were, the curri- 
cular unit. If a man can manage a Coach and four, .he can 
do anything in the way of driving. 

il CurricuIuuL (ki^ri*ki/Jtl:?m). PI. -ula. [L., 
= course, career (lit. and fg.): see above.] A 
course ; spec, a re^lar course of study or training, 
as at a school oruniversity. (The recognized term 
in the Scottish Univerities.) 

1633 Munimenia Univ. Glasg.^ fiSS4) III. 379 Finito anni 
cuniculo discessnrum, 1643 IbicL II. 317 Curriculum ^^uin- 
que annorum. 1824 J. Russell Tour Gernt. ( 1828) I . iii. 134 
When the [German] student has finished his curriculum, and 
leaves the university. 1829 Glasg. Univ. Cal 39 The curri- 
culum of students who mean to take degrees in Surgery to be 
three years. 1870 Rolleoton Anim. Life Introd. 84 The 
completion of the entire curriculum of metamorphosis. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. MenW, ix. 201 Butler’s immortal Work 
has. .been elbowed out from the Oxford curriculum. 

Curried a.'^ [f. Curry z/.i-f-ED.] 

Rubbed down with a comb ; dressed ; drubbed. 

a 1533 Udall Royster D. \. ill (Arb.) 22 The worste is but 
a curned cote. 


CUBRISHIiT. 

Cu'rried, fpL a.^ [f, Curry sb."^ and v.^ -h 
-ED,] Prepared with curry or curry-powder. 

1855 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (1863) 302 Curried 
Oysters. 188a B. M. Croker Proper Pride 1, v. 95 Fish, 
cutlets, curried fowl, tarts, and cream. 

[Curriedew, -dow, eorridow: see List of 
Spurious PFo^ds.J 

Currier 1 (k»Ti3i). Forms; 4 curiour, 4-6 
eorionr, curry our, 4--7 corier, 5 coryowxe, 
coryer, correher, coureour, curriour, 5-6 
coryer, -ar, coryour, 6 corrier, curryar, cour- 
rar, currer, 6-7 coriar, 6- currier. [In sense t, 
ME. corier, coryer, a. OF. corier, coryer:—!.,. cona- 
rius, tanner, currier, f. corium hide, leather. The 
forms in -oiir, as coureour, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, ¥ .courroyeur, in Palsgrave 
OF. conreeur (13th c ) currier, f. conreer, in Cotgr. 
courroyer, now corroyer to Cubby, whence senses 
2, 3. A confusion between the two words appears 
already in OF. where we find co* oier, cotiroier ges, 
variants oicoriier, in which the oi is due to corroyer, 
corroyeur.] 

1 , One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

In the earlier quots. confused with tanner", hut the two 
trades were quite distinct and legally incompatible in 1488. 

<^1380 Wyclif lyks. (1880) 471 Seynt petre dwelte in 
a corieris hous. 1382 — Acts ix. 43 Many dayes he 
dwellide in Joppe, at Symound, sum coriour,or tawier [1388 
a curiour ; Vulg, Simonmt gnemdam C07'iarmm]> Ibid. 
X. 6 [v.r. curryour]. <7x440 Promp. Parv. j^s Coryowre, 
coriarius, cerdo. X474 C.A.xyo'ti C/iesse ni. iii. 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawyers, skynners. 1488 Act i Hen. VII, c. 5 § 2 
That no I’anner whiles he occupieth the mistere of a Tanner 
. .use the mistere ofaCoriour nor blak no leder to be put to 
sale, c 15x5 Cocke Loreils B. (Perc5' Soc.) i The nexte that 
came was a coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 1376 Gas- 
coigne Steele Gl. 1 Arb.) 79 When I'anners are with Corners 
wel agreede, 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 36 I'he 
tanners, makers, curriers, and dressers of the .same [leather], 
X639 [see Curry !7,‘2]. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg. 

Useless to the Currier were their Hide.s. 1846 M‘'Culloci-£ 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 761 The trade of a coach currier 
is hardly carried on anywhere except in the metropolis, 
1834 Lowell Cambr. 30 Years Ago Wk.s. 1890 L 70 A cur- 
rier’s shop, where. -men were always beating skins. 

2 . One who curries hor.'ies, etc. 

1362 J. Heywood Prau. 4 Epigr. (1867) 134 When short 
hors and short coriers^ doo meete, 1786 tr. Bedford's 
Vatkek 11834) 39 A currier of camels. 

S. One who curries favour. 

1515 Barclay Egloges i. A iv/2 Flatterers and lyers, 
curriers of fafell. 

t Cu'rrier *. Obs. Also 6 curriar, corriar, 
corier, 6-7 curriour, 7 courriour, 

[By some assumed to be ideniical with Currier’ ; others 
suggest that it may be from F. coureur, light horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courier 2) ; but evidence is wanting.] 

1 . An eaily kind of fire-arm: see quot. 1^34. 

1557-8 Ld. Wentworth Q- Mafy (on .siege of 

Calais) in Hardwick Slate Papers (1778), The enemies . . with 
their curriors (which assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry far). 1575 Churchyard Chippes 11817) 105 Their 
corriars were more woorth Then double toide, the peeces 
that wee brought. 1399 H akluyt Voy. II, ii. 61 He caused 
his bases, curriers, and harquebusses to be shot off. 1659 
Howell Vocab. § 6 Smaller guns, as courriours, barque- 
busses, muskets, 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 373/2 The C«Z7vVr, 
or currier of war. . of the same calibre and strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel 

2 . A man armed with a currier. 

1577-87 HoLiN.SHED C^n7«. 111.1215/1 Heerewith a com- 
panie 01 curriours and caliuers were put forward. 1581 
Styward Mart. Discipl. i. 44 The Caleuers or Goriers, Such 
must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. forms of Courier. 
Ctirriery (krrmri). [f. Currier X cf. OF. 
corroierie.^ The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a currier is carried on. 
In mod. Diets. 

CnrrishL (kfi*rij), a. Also 5 kurressE, 6 coiir^ 
rissh. [f. Cub - f- -ISH.] 

1 . Of, relating to, or resembling a cur. 

1565-73 Cooper 'Thesaurus, Cofiinus, doggish, currish. 
1391 Harington Orl. Fur. vr. Ixiv. (1634' 46 One of these. . 
Doth utter barking words with currish sound. 1607 Topsell 
F'ourf. Bectsts 139 The Dogs of aMungrel or Currish 
kinde. 1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4543/4 An English Spaniel 
Dog. -his Ears Currish, c 1873 Sir K. Christison 
(1885) I. 248 Rabies is rare here, .though dogs both of good 
breeds and currish are extremely numerous. 

2 . fig. Like a cur in nature ; snappish, snarling, 
quarrelsome; mean-spirited, base, ignoble. 

c X460 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems {1866) 65 A kurresshe herte, 
a mouthe Jj^it is enrteise, Ful wele ye wote thei be not 
accordyng. 1547 Recoroe yud. f/r. Aiij, Those currish 
stomakes, which can do nothyng but barke and brail. 1596 
Shaks. Me7xh. V. iv. I 292 To change this currish lew. 
1614 T. Adams D etui s Baotguet 2^6 His snarling and currish 
inuectiues. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr, III. 275 Quarrelsome 
and currish People that bark and snarl at one another. 1820 
Byron tr. Morgante Maggiore xxxiv, Currish renegade ! 
x^S J. Pavn Myst. Mirbridge 11. xiii, His currish nature 
prompted him to strike where no blow would be returned, 

CnrrislLly 

a currish manner, 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 128 Tbou . . ougbtest nat to holde 
courrisshly ageynst thy maister. 1576 Fleming Pampl. 
Epist. 370 Goodwil and courteous interteinment currishly 
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recompenced. i« 1632 T, Taylor yudr£m. i. i. x. 

{1642) 26 Whereat the Eixiperour being netkd . . used hiwi 
most currishly. 1S84 Symonds Skaks, Predecessors xw. 574 
Gabriel Harvey ; . currishly vented Ms spleen against the 
dead man in a ctemsy satire. 

, Currisliness (k^TiJnes). [f. as prec. + “OTSSj 
Currish condition or quality. 

1542 Ud ALL Erasm. Apophih. 68 b Thei [Cynics] 

did with their foule mouthes represente the carryshenesse 
of doggues. 1627-77 Feltham Ke&olves 11. Ixix, (R.;^ 
Diogenes-.by his currishness got him the name of dog. 
1824 Galt Roihelan 1 , ii. vL 199 The natural currish- 
ness of their temperament. 

Curror, -oui‘(e, -owre, -iir, obs, IT. Coueier. 
t 01 I‘ 2 ?ry, Obs, rare. In 5 oTuray. [a. 
¥, eorrei 13th c. (AngloFr. Horrai\ OF. also 
emroi^ mnrd, etc., with the primary sense ‘ pre- 
jDaration’ ; see CoifEEY, and Cueet The 
carrying? or dressing of leather. 

r 1430 Lyog. Baduts n. xiii. (1554) 52 a, A sHn wrought by- 
good curray. 

Curry (kz^'ri), Forms: (6 carriel, 7 

GwmcBQj, 8 carrye, curree, kerry, 8 - eurrie, 
CTirry. fa. Tamil kari sauce, relish, for rice, 
Canarese karil, whence Pg. caril, and earlier Eng, 
and Fr. forms ; mod.F. is cari.] 

A preparation of meat, fish, fruit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
meric, and used as a relish or flavouring, es^. for 
dishes composed of or served vdtii rice. Hence, a 
aifr:^«=a dish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or with curry-powder). 

. isgS W. PniLLm i^hmkoien 88 (Y.) Most of their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they seeth hi broth, which they put 
upon the rke, and is somewhat -soure , . hut it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. 1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 12 They 
. -boyl them . [fruits] to make Catrees, to use the Pqrtuguez 
word, that is .somewhat to eat with and relish their Rice. 

Art of Cookery 52 To make a Currey the Indian ■way. 
1766 Grose Foy. E. Itidiesifjjz^ I. i5o(Y.)The cupreesare 
infinitely vanoiis, being a sort of fricacees to cat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegetables. 1848 I’kackeray Leti.^ 
If you can come to dinner, there’s a curry. *891 Sharman 
i'Vww, Cookery 16 Pour the curry on the dish with the rice. 

b. attrib, and Cmnb , as curry-sauce, -stuff \ 
curry-leaf tree, a name for Bergera IConigii, the 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
ries; curry-paste, -powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making curried dishes. 

1810 R. J. Thornton Family Herbal 12 Turmeric .. a 
principal mgredient in the composition of curry-powder. 
1860 Tennent Ceylon 1 , 463 (Y.i Plots^of esculents and 
curry-stufiTs of every variety, onions, chillies, yams [etc.]. 
*883 Mrs. Bishop in Leisttre Ho. 146/1 Curry is at each 
meal, but it is not made with curry powder, 
t Ctl*3?ry, eurrie, sb.^ Obs. or arch. Also 6 
euree, curie, [a, Pk curh, in 14-15111 c. cuirie, 
f, cuir hide, corresponding to a L. type ^ccriaia 
lit. hide-ful, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin : see Littr^ and 
Notes to Sir Tristrem (1886) 1 . 474. Cf. Quaeet.] 
The portions of an animal slain in the chase that 
•were given to the hounds ; the cutting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game ; tramf. any prey thrown 
to the hounds to be tom in pieces, or seized and 
tom in pieces by wild beasts : see Quarey. 

r igoo xix, 99 J?e berte..was hadde out of tli« 

watre and the curee made & gyue to the houndes a.s custome 
is to doo. 1600 Gowrids Consp. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
192 His maiestie not staying vppon the curie of the deir, as 
ms vse is. c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvi. 145 A den of wolves 
.New come from eurrie of a stag. Ibid. xyi. 693 Two 
fierce kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slain on 
the forehead of a hill, both sharp and hungry set, And to 
the eurrie never came but like two deaths they met. 1830 
R. Chambers Life Jas. /, I. ix. 247 It was James’s practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of the deer. [1859 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. u. II. vi. 134 A bill is thrown 
before the house as the curee to the hounds; and it is torn 
to pieces by everybody. ] 

f CuTry, sb.^ App. an error for Caeet sh. i. 
«i682 Sir T. Browne Tracts i. ^1684) 11 Whereof one 
would lade a Cun-y or .small Cart. 

Curry [kz'Ti), 27.1 Forms: 3 (?) courey, 4-7 
cory, eorry, 5-6 enry, 5 corroye, coxaye, corey, 
(eorel, curray, {^fa. t. ft curreiden), couray, 
6 eourye, -i3, currey, 6-7 courrie, -y, eurrie, 
4- curry, [a. OF. cor 7 ’cie-r, coree-r, orig. conreder, 
conre&r, cunreer, conraer co 7 traier to put in order, 
prepare, arrange, dispose, equip, apparel, curry 
a horse; in Palsgr. and Cotgr. cmrroyer, mod.F. 
cerroysr to oirry leather, = Pr. co 7 i 7 xar to arrange, 
to entertain, It. corredare to equip, furnish, deck 
out, fit out (a bride or a ship) early Rom, *co7%- 
redai-e to prepare, make ready, etc, : see Coneey. 

In OF. the diphthong ei,oU in the second syllable, belongs 
•originally only to the stressed forms, whence it ha.s been ex- 
tended to all. The i6th c, form corirroyer seems to have 
been assimilated to courroye, courroie L. corrigia thong, 
leather .strap. 3 

1 . t7‘a7is. To rub down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) 
with a comb. 

ri29o . 9 . Eng. Leg. I, 61/251 And selde heo [an a-ss] is 
i-coureyd [?i-conreydl wel. 1398 Trevisa Badk. Be P. R. 
XviH. x)i. (1495) S02 I’he coke is not. .coryed.wyth an horse 
.combe, <7x430 Lydg^ Min. Poems 1,1840; 53 (Matzner) Lik 


as Ire wold comye Ms mayirttes hors, 1^2 J. Heywood 
Prov, ^ Epi^r. 1x867.) ^9 A short horse is soone corryd. 
1576 Turberv, Fenerie 31 It may suffize to rubbe and 
courrie the hounde three times in a weeke. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hat diet 2 Who would eurrie an Asse with an luorie combe ? 
^617 Markham Caval. m, ai Fin^t let your^grootn vncloath 
him, then eurrie, rubbe, picke, and dresse him. 1725 Brai> 
ley Fa7n. Diet. s.v. Travellmg Horse, Ever where the 
Hor-se’s hair is thinne.st there curry the gentlest. 1839740 
W. I rving Wolfert's R. <1855) J75 Her hide is daily curried 
and bruished. 

b. Applied to persons. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poes/e m. xxui. f Arb.) 273 Thou art 
that fine, foolish. .Alexander that tendest to homing but to 
combe and cury thy haire. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
107 Currying and smudging and pranking himselfe. 1733 
Cheyne Mng. Malady 11. xii. § 3 U734) 243 The Parts 
affected . . hmng first well curried with a Flesh-Bmsh. 
1806 ’7 J. Beresfobu Miseries Hwn. Lifexx. 11826; 251 She 
currie.s with towels The Chaniber-maid's bowels. 

C. fig. ; To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 
1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (187S) 59 We shall be curried wdth 
1 the brislie phrases And prick-.song termes he hath premedi- 
tate. 1607 Dekker IFestw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 II, 352 You 
shall go on fidling . . curry your in.struments : play and a\va3’. 
i6ss Fuller Hist. Catnb. U^^o) 151 Indeed, with his learned 
lectures, he • . cuiried the lazy hid^, of many an idle and 
ignorant friar. 

2 . To dress (tanned leather) by soaking, scraping, 
paring, beating, colouring, etc. 

14.. Ckalmerlan Air c. 22 (Jam.) Item, thai wirk it 
[lethir] or it be courait. c 1440 Promp. Paiw. no Cunajyn 
iedyr. .corrddio, 1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 30 The hide of 
an oxe whiche [she] dyd doo corroye well. 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VI 1 . c. 19 Preamb,, Upon peyne of forfeituroF every 
hyde by hym .so corryed. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 171 
I'ho.se skins which are to be counted and dre.ssed. 1639 
Sc. Acts, Ckas. I f 18701 Y. App. 610/1 Edward Spencer 
Corier, craving Hbertie to buy hydis . . and vent the same 
being Coried. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 142 All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Parts. 1826 Scott 
Woodst.xxxi, 1 made the deer’s hide be curried and dre.ssed 
by a tanner. 

J-b. To work iron in the forge. Obs. [F. cor- 
royer du fer?^ 

X703 Moxon Meek. Fxerc. 58 SpanisM-steel . , sometimes 
proves very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought. 

S. ira 7 isf. To beat or thrash one’s hide for him, 
give a drubbing to. Alsojf^. 

1526 Skelton 1641 For myrth I have hym coryed, 

beten and blyst. 1530 I^alsgr. 504/2 She hath curryed hyrn 
with a good staflTe. 1580 Baret AIzk C 1799 
purried thy cote. x6zx Fletcher Isl. Princess iv, ii, I have 
seen him Curry a fellow’s carcass handsomely. 1719 D’U rfey 
Pills V. 227 This is the great Sir Francis Vere, I'hat so the 
Spaniards curry’d. i8<^ W Irving AW/r/rrA ( 1861) 220 
He swore, .that, .he would curry his hide till be made him 
run out of it. 

1 4 . fig. To ‘stroke down ’ (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Obs. 

c 13^ P. PI. Crede 365 Whou ]?ey curry kinges & her back 
clawep. 

b. tnir., or absol. To employ flattery or bland- 
ishment, so as to cajole or win favour ; cf. next 
c 1400 Test. Latie i. (1560) 280 b/i Tbo curreiden glosours, 
tho welcomeden flatterers. 1573 Brieff^ Disc, Trotdl at 
Franc&ford (J642) 167 Such as. .can cap it, can cope it, and 
curry for advantage. .1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IF, v. i. 81 
I would eurrie with Maister Shallow. 1830 A. W. Fon- 
BLANQUE E/tg. nnder Seven Admin, (1837)11. 51 His Grace 
meant he was currying to the I>uke of N ewcastle. 

5 , f a. To curry favel\ to use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an- 
other, in order to gain personal advantage. (Cf. 
Cueey-favbl below.) 

(OF. esiriller fatevel (fanTtean, fawvam, also torcher 
fanvel) to cuny the chestnut horse, hence, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloze; cf. Favel.] 
r 1400 Beiyn fiz She toke hym by the swere, As Jwu^e she 
had lernyd cury fauel of som olde ffrere. a 1420 Hoccleve 
Be Reg. Princ.xZo The knyght or squier. .but he hide The 
trouthe and oory favelle, he not the ner is His lordes grace. 
1426 An DELAY Poems if ^ey Soc.) 26 I.oke thou core not 
favel ne be no flaterer. e is6z Underhill Karr. Reform. 
tCamden Soc.) 159 Accordynge to the olde provearbe . . He 
thatt wylle in courte abyde Must cory favelle bake an-d syde, 
for .souche gett moste gixyne. 1570 1 ’. Wilson Bemostkenes 
77 While they tell you a faire tale and cuny fauell with you. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks {dixo) 108 Her pickthanke 
favourit.s, who to curry Favell, spared not [etc.], 
b. Later, this phrase was transformed Into 
To curry favour \ to seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself w/f A another, by officious courtesy 
or unwordiy complaisance. 

rxSio Barclay Msrr. Gd. Manner's Fyj, Flatter 
not as do some, ^ With none curry fauonr. 1557 K. 1 '. 
(Geuev.) Maii. fm. 20 note. He thoght by this meanes to 
courry fauoar wath the worlde, 1691 Woc^D rili'//, Oxem. 1 1. 
470 [It] was then by him published to curry favour with the 
Royalists. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 250 A set of 
bravos who . . attempted to curry favour with the govern- 
ment by affronting members of the opposition. 1855 
Livingstone Zambesi xxiii 472 Gossiping traders who seek 
to curry their favour. 

f c. Hence occas, in other phrases of kindred 
meaning, as to curry acqualniafice, good will, ap- 
plause, fricftds, pardon. 

1371, Campion Hist, Ireland (xBogS 162 He curryed 
acquaintance and friendship with meere Irish enemyes. 
J5S7 Fleming Contn. Holimhed III. 1303/2 He . . seeketh 
all waies he could to eurrie the bishops good will. 1630 
Symmer Rest Weary i, A. iv, h. The proud and ambitious 
man. .curryes the applause of the world with all his might. 


a 174s Swift Poems, Dan yacksods Reply, ’Tis tnm ln« 
deed, to curry friends. You seem to praise to make amends. 
18.. Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 250 Curiying pardon 
for his past liberalism by charging . . himself with the guilt 
of falsehood. 

t Curry, Obs. [perh. derived from currier, 
common 16- 18th c. form of courier, as if to ride 
post, to post Cf. SoDEBT,] ifiir. To ride or run 
with haste or rapidity ; to scurry, 
s6o8 Chapm.an Byron' sConsPir. v. Plays 1873 IL 245, I am 
not bee that can. Jy midnight leape my horse, curry seauen 
miles [etc. ]. 1630 J . T ay lor (Water-P.) Biscov. by Sea Wks. 
11. 21/1 We with our Wherry . . Along the chrlstall Thames 
did cut and curry. 2676 Marvell M r. Sniirke 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 

CtUCTy (k2?*ri), v.^ [f. Cbeky sb .^1 tram. To 
flavour or prepare with curry or clirry-powder. 

1839 Britannia 12 May, The culinary skill by which.. 
Lord John Russell curried unfortunate Lord Morpeth into 
the yellow resemblance of a statesman, 1855 [see Curried], 

C-a*rry-oomb, sb. [f. Cubby v.^ J A comb or 
Instrument of metal used for currying horses, etc. 

*573 Tusser ( 1878)35 A ciirrie-combe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade. 1618 Fletcher Loyal Subject iii, 
Ibe devil with a curry-comb Scratch ’em, and scrub ’em. 
1714 in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 49 Rubbing and currying .. 
with a Currycomb and Brush. 1882 H. Lansdell Tkivugh 
Sibeiia 1. 137 Siberian po.st-horses are .sorry objects to look 
at . . A curry-comb probably never touches their coats, 
b. attrib. and Co 77 ib. 

1634 Heywood & Brome J..anc. JFifekes u. Wks. 1874 IV. 
2or, 1 have, .then halfe a .score mile to ride by curriecombe 
time, i’ the morning. 1768 Goldsm. Goodm. Man 1, Old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb maker. 

€tiTry-Gomb, cuTrycomb, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
tf'afis. d o rub down or groom with a curry-comb ; 
to curry. Also tran.f and fig. : see Cubby v. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais y. vii. (1737) 26 The Groom .. 
ordered one of his Underlings to . . curricomb him with 
a Cudgel. XS09 Scott in C. K. Sharpe’s Corn (1688; I. 366, 
I would will, ngly embrace your offer of cuiTy-cambing Miss 
Owenson. 1839 limes 13 Sept., They do not believe a 
priest can currycomb off their sins. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 
42 The principal clerk . .. bec’ame suddenly as serious as an 
as.s that is being currycoralied. 

Hence Cxfrry-comtoer. 

1889 Rawlinson Anc. Egypt il. (ed 4) 32 The Apis bull 
. .had his train of attendant priests.. his grooms and cuiTy- 
comhers. 

t Cu*rry-favel L Obs. [See Cubby 5 a.] 
One who solicits LLVoiir by flattery or complaisance. 

xsxs State Papers n. 15 (N.) All the curryfavel, that be 
next of the deputye i.s .secrete counsajdl, dare not . . shewe 
liym the greate jupard ye . . of his soule. 1530 Palsgr. ri 1/2 
Currjffavell, a ^2.i\e.xux,€sirille faueav. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. uVrb.) 299 Sometimes a creeper, and 
a curry fauell with his superiors, 
b. (bee qiiot.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvii, (Arb.) 195 If such 
nKweration of words tend to fiattei'y, or soothing, or excus- 
ing, it is by tile figure Paradiastole. which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curry -.fauell, as when we make the 
best of a bad thing, 

t CuTry-faveur. Ohs. [See Cubby vJ 5 b.] 
1. « prec. 

*577 Holirshed Ck ron. IJ. 144 A ■numljcr of prodigal 
eurrie favours, who by flatterie set him aloft. ^ 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary w. (1625) 116 Men infected witli this base- 
nesse of condition, being . . Cnrri-favours of the world, 1658 
Phillips, Curriedaw, a cun-y-favour, or flatterer. 

2 - The action of currying favour with others. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions cxiiii. {1887) 276 We. .^feilde to 
curtesie more, then euen the verie patrones of cuitesie do, 
for all their curifauour. 

So t CuTry-favourer «= prec. i . 

1563 Nowel Semt, bef Queen (1853) Their subjects, 
servants, curry favourers, and others, will follow. 

Currying’ (h»ri I iq), vbl . sb . [f. Cubby 7;.^] 

1 . The action of rubbing down with a curry-conib. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's flush, ni. (1586^ 320 in cuniyng 

of them we must begin at the head and the necke. 1634 
Heyw'ood & Brome Lane, Witches iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 224 
The Beast, .hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. 

b. Comb . Cnrrying-glove, a glove with a rough 
surface used for cimybg horses. 

2 . The process of cl re.ssing tanned hides. 

X48X-90 JImuard Housek Bks. (Roxb.) 198 'i'o Corclener 

for coreyyng of a barkyd hyde iiij.d. 1S32-3 Act 24 
Hen. VlII,c x An acte cuncernynge true tanmnge andcori- 
ynge of ktiier. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Conan. 295 Tanned 
leather often undergoes the further operation of currying, 
b. fig. D nibbing, thrashing. 

X807 W. Irving Sahjiagundi (1824) 6 Nor will the gentle- 
men, .escape our carrying. 

Curry-leaf. -powder; see Cubby b. 
Currymaul (/Ar/J.), variant of Cibmele. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. Scot 414 A species of liquorice 
called currymaul. 

Curs, obs, form of Course, Cuksk. 

Cursal (k^-isal), , [ad. med.L. cursMiis, i. 
cursus course : see -al.] Of or belonging to a 
course ; applied to certain canons of St. Asaph’s 
and prebendaries of St. David's Cathedral in Vv’aks. 

According to some, because originally their prebends were 
annually changed by course or rotation : Jones & Freeman 
Hist, St. Datdds 313. Others would i-efer it to tl e ‘ Cursus, 
ofiScium Ecclesiasticum, seu series Orationum, P.salmorum, 
Hymnorum, et casterarmn precationum, quae quotidie in 
Ecclesia decantatur ’ (Du Cange). 
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^,xS72 E., C. Walcott Smrisfy II, 84 The preachers of 

Canterbury ana cursal Canons of S. Asaph. 1S78 Clergy 
List, Cat/miralEstabiiskwenis, St. Davids; Prebendaries : 
ist Cursal The Queen. 

t CuTsant, a. ffer, Ohs, [ad. L. atrmni-em, 
pr. ppk. of cursdre to run : cf. Coussi v.J Run- 
ning, coursing, 

1572 Bossewell Armorie lu 55 b, Three Greyhoundes 
cursante. 

T ClI2rS3il?3il?y5 a. Ods, rare. [npp. f. cursare, 
CoRSAlE + -AEY.] Of or pertaining to corsairs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 385 It serueth them for. .a great 
defence in time of cursarary inuasions. 

Cursare, -aro, -ary, obs. forms of Corsaie. 
Curse (b»rs), sk Forms : 1-4 curs, 4-5 kors, 
4-6 curss(e, 5 cutc©, 5 - curse. [Late OE. 
curs^ of unknown origin ; no word of similar form 
and sense is known in Teutonic, Romanic, or 
Celtic. (Of connexion witb, cross^ which has been 
suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of Blessing. 

I. An utterance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, etc. It may be uttered 
by the deity, or by persons supposed to speak in 
his name, or to be listened to by him. 

10.. Charter Leaf ricvx Cod. Dipl. IV. Haebbe he 
her on bisse life Goddes curs. [Cf. Esalt Land Charters 
Sax. Doc. 252, 253, etc,] a 1050 Liber ScintUL IvL (iSBg) 
174 Bletsung faeder fasstnaS hus bearna, curs soSlice moder 
awyrtwalaS trymminege. rii25 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS), 
an. €36 Leidon jta. Codes curs and ealre ha^ane curs and al 
Cristene folces. cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 287/314 He 5af alle 
godes curs and his. a 1300 Fox ^ Wolf aot in Hazl. 
E. P. P. L 64 Ich habbe widewene kors Therefore ich fare 
the wars. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiv. (1495) 199 
The faders curse greuyth the chyldren. 1394 Shaks. Rich. 
7 / 7 , 1, iii, 240 Thus haue you breath’d your Curse against 
your self. x6rs J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed, 2) 376 Her 
.prayers and Amen, be a charm and a cur.se. 1780 Cowper 
Tad)le Talk 467 God's curse can cast away ten thousand 
sail ! 1798 Coleridge Anc. Alariner iv. ix, An orphan’s 
curse would drag^ to Hell A spirit from on high. 1829 Hood 
Eugene Aram xii, He told how murderers walk’d the earth 
Beneath the cur.se of Cain. 

b. sjfee. A formal ecclesiastical censure or 
anathema ; a sentence of excommunication, 

<2x050 in Thorpe Laws II. 318 Bisceopum sebyreS 
h'Xt hi aeire on asnine man curs nesettan, butan Iiy nyde 
scylan. c 1385 Chaucer 655 Have noon Awe In swlch 
caas of the Ercedekenes curs. CX440 Promp. Parv. in 
Curce, excommumcaiiOi anathema. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 936/1 At the suit of the iadie Katharine 
Dowager, a cursse was .sent from the pope, which curssed 
both the king and the realme, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 176 
If any one's curse can effect damnation, it is not that ot the 
pope, but that of the poor. 1849 Whittier Voices of Free- 
dom^ Chao'ier-hreakers iii, The waiting crowd .. Stood to 
hear the priest rehearse, In God’s name, the Church’s curse. 
■2. Without implication of the effect : The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deity ; a profane oath, an imprecation. 

<2x050 Liber Scintill. v. {1&89) 24 Na ajyldende yfel for 
^’fele o)?l>e curs for curse \»ialedicium pro maledicto\ ac her 
to:^eanes bletsi^ende. c 1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 163 De defies 
sed is., hokcr and scorn -.curs and leasinge.s. 1590 Shaks. 
Aiids. N. 1. i. 196, I giue him curses, yet he glues me loue. 
1733 Pope Ep. Bathurst 273 Despairing quacks with curses 
fied the place. 1835 Whittier Hunters of Men iv, The 
curse of the sinner and pra3rer of the saint. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. III. 96 Some curses followed. 

1 In such phrases as 7iot worth a curse not to 
care a curse., the expression possibly comes down 
from the ME. not worth a kerse., kers, cres : see 
Cress 2 . 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than 300 years between the 
examples of the ME. and the modern phrase ; and damn 
(cf. Case v. 4 a) occui*s as early as curse^ so that the coinci- 
dence may be merely accidental. 

1763 T. Jefferson Let. Writings 1892 1 . 346, I do not 
■conceive that any thing can happen, .which you w-ould give 
a curse to know, 1813 Moore Post-bag ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
tliem t 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 357/1 The Chapter on 
Naval Inventions is not worth a curse. 1827 Scott yml. 
(1890) II. 43 He will not care a curse for what outward show 
he has lost. 

3. An object ofeursing or execration; an accursed 
thing or person. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. iii. 13 Crist . . maad for vs curs, that is, 
sacrifice for curs. 1583 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. iii. 13 Christ . . 
being made a curse for vs. i6ix Bible fer. xxvi. 6, 1 . . wil 
make this city a curse to all the nations. 1654 tr. Scuderys 
Curia Pol. 168 Bajazet. .who is the curse and execration of 
all the world. 1838 LvrroN Leila i. vi, Thy name is a curse 
in IsraeL,', ■ ' 

4. The evil inflicted by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an imprecation, or in the way 
of retributive punishment. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. ix.11 And al Yrael braken the law^e. . 
and cursse droppide on vs. 1587 Golding De Mortiay Ep. 
Ded. 3 He turned the reproch of his crosse into glorie, and 
the cursse therof into a blessing. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 18 
* Curse on that Cross,* (quoth then the Sarazin). 1713 Addi- 
son Cato I. ii. Curse on the stripling ! how he apes his sire. 
X852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tmtis C. v. 28 This is God’s curse 
on slavery ! a hitter, a bitter, most accursed thing i 

b. A grcRt evil (regarded more or less vaguely 
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as inflicted or resting upon a person, community, 
etc.) ; a thing which blights or blasts ; a blasting 
affliction, a bane. 

iS^i Shaks. 'Two Gent. v. iv, 43 Oh ’tis the curse in Loue 
..When women cannot loue, where they're belou’d. 1595 
— yokn IV. ii. 208 It is the curse of Kings, to be attended 
By slaues, that take their humors for a warranL 1669 
Worlidge SysL Agric. x. § i (1681) 210 The only natural 
Remedies against this sometimes heavy Curse [mildew']. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Mfed. (ed. ii) Si Many people look 
upon the necessity man is under of earning his bread by 
labour, as a curse. 1846 Kingsley Lett. (1S78) I. 141 The 
curse of our generation is that so few of us deeply believe 
anything. 1870 Pall Mall Budget 29 Oct. 19/1 Very ill 
with that cm-se of his trade the painter’s colic. 

e. Curse of Scotland', a name given to the nine 
of diamonds in a pack of cards. 

^ Origin of the name doubtful. A not unlikely suggestion 
is that the card was so called from resembling the armorial 
bearings of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine lozenges on a sal- 
tire, the number and shape of the spots being identical, 
and their arrangement sufficiently similar. The first Earl 
of Stair was the object of much execration, especially from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in 1692, and .subsequently for the 
influential part_ played by him in bringing about the Union, 
with England in 1707. An opponent says he was ‘at the 
bottom of the Union % and * so he may be styled the Judas 
of the Country*. 

1715-47 J. Houcton Afem. 92 [T.ord Justice-Clerk Ormi- 
stone] became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Cume of Scotland,; and when the ladles 
were at cards playing the Nine of Diamonds (commonly 
called the Curse of Scotland), they called it the Justice Clerk. 
1791 Genii. Alag. 141 The nine of diamonds (is called] the 
Cur^ of Scotland, because every ninth monarch of that 
nation was a bad King to bis subjects. x8xo Sporting Afag. 
XXXVI. 75 There is the curse of Scotland, plague take 
that nine of diamonds. 1893 Daily Afews zx Feb. 4/8 
A problem which has long puzzled antiquaries. Why is 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scotland ? 

6 . attrib. and Comb,., as curse-blasted, -loving, 
-scarred, -worthy adjs. ; curse-roll, a list of 
anathemas ; curse-mete, app. formed after the 
erroneous help-meet for help meet or the modem 
help-mate. 

1S36 G. S. Faber Answ. Hitsenhefh 34 After the manner 
of his purse-loving Church. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
ofExilet L .Who yesterday was helpmate and <ielight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the grief And curse-mete for him. 
1855 Bailey Alysiic 127 With ominous and curse worthy 
glory. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 180, I shall 
have a list longer than the curse-roll of the Pope. 

Curse (kms), V. Forms : i cursiau, 2-3 
curseu, (3-4 kurse, 4 curce), 4-5 cors, (5 cruss), 
cursse, 4- curse. [Goes with Curse sk, 
from which, in its OE. form curs, the vb. cursiau 
was probably immediately derived.] 

Generally the opposite of to bless in its various uses. 

1. t7'ans. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or supposed 
to consign, them to evil spiritual or temporal, as 
the wrath of God or the malignity of fate ; to damn, 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, ii Cursed be )3e man be leue 5 
upen hwate. Ibid. 181 J?o godes mu 5 cursede eoroe. 1426 
Audelay Poems 2 Murtnyr, theft, and avouti-e. .bene cursyd 
in heven on hye. i6ix Bible Numb, xxiii. 8 How shall 
I curse, whom God Irath not cursed? 1761 Sterne Trist. 
Shandy III. xi. May the Father who created man, curse 
him. . May St. Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse 
him. 1821 Byron Cain i. i. 522 O Cain I This spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth u.s. 

b. Said of persons claiming to speak in the 
divine name, esp. officers of the church : To pro- 
nounce a foimal curse against, to anathematize, 
excommunicate, consign to perdition. 

a 1x54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1137 § 4 l>e biscopes 
& lered men heom cursede aeure. Ibid, an. 1140, J?e hiscop 
of Wincestre . .cursede alle ]>e men. a 1300 Cursor Al. 17109 
(Gutt.) Curced in kite [lan sal hai be wxd candll, boke, and 
bell. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 [The pope Anas- 
tasius] cursede he emperour. <r 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.l ix. 
36 Machomete euxsez all base bat drinkez wyne. <rx44o 
Promp, Parv. iii Cursyn( excomnnmico, anathematizo, 
cateziso. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. T19 This yere the men. 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, because he 
curssed them for not paiyng of their Tithes. 16x1 Bible 
Numb. xxii. 6 Come now therefbre, I pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. 1782 Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 7 The Jews . . cursed them in a 
solemn manner three times. 1849 Whittier Voices of Free- 
dom, Curse of Charter-breetkers ix. Since that stoled and 
mitred band Cursed the tyrants of their land. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 Those who alienate either house or lot 
shall be cursed by priests. 

2. Hence (without implication of the effect) : 
To imprecate or invoke divine vengeance ox evil 
fate upon; to denounce with adjuration of the 
divine name ; to ponrmaledictionsupoa ; to swear at. 

c 1200 Ormin 5050 5 iff bat tu currsesst ani^ mann & hatesst 
himra wibb herrte.^ c 1300 St, Braudan 550 Ich max cursi 
the tyme that ich ibore was. C132S E. E. AUit. P. B. 1583 
He corsed his clerkes & caldehem chorles. c xefj^Parienay 
2851 Full often crussing the hour and the day Tkat thes 
wordes scapid or mouthed he. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. 
Jan. 49 A thousand sithes I curse thm carefull’ bower. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 52 The citizens . . cursing the 
tyrant to the devill. 17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct, i. v. (1841) 
I. 109, I heard my brother damn the coachman, and curse 
the maids. 1859 Tennyson Gmnevers 52^, I did not come 
to curse thee, Guinevere. X87X Morley P'oltaire(zSB6) 163 
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Voltaire . . never knew more German tlian was needed to 
curse a po.stilion. 

■fb. with obf. clause. Obs. rare. 
r 1500 Afaid Emiyn in Anc. Poet, Tracts 27 He cu.rsed 
tliat he omie thyder. 1638 Ford Fancies ni. iii, The time 
will come . .When he . . Will curse he train’d me hither, 

C. Ill imprecations (with no subject expressed) : 

»« Damn, Confoukd. 

X76x Sterne 7'ristr. Shandy III. x. Curse the fellow,, 
I am undone for this bout. 2877 H. Smart /’Ary or Pay iv. 
(XB78) 71 ‘Curse the whist !* he muttered ; ‘ what a fool 
I was to meddle with it !’ x88i Scribn. AJag. XXI. 269 2 
‘ Curse it 1 why do you treat me so ?* 

S. To speak impiously against, to rail profanely 
at (the deity, fate, destiny, etc.) ; to blaspheme. 

e X050 Spelman's Psalms xxxvi[il. 22 (C. MS. i ForSam b* 
bletsiende him yrfweardiaS csorSan, yfelcweb^nde [C. cur- 
siynde] soSlice bine forweorSaS. 13^ Wyclif fob ii. 9 His 
wijf seide^ to hym , . Curse thou God, and die. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. i. 37 He . . cursed heven ; and spake reprochful 
shame Of highest God. 2611 Bible / so:. viiL 21 They shall 
fret themselues, and curse their King, and their God. 1697 
Drvden Virg, Georg, jii. ^774 The Clown, who, cursing 
Providence, repines. 1732 !Pope Ep. Bathurst And sad 
Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 

4. absol. or intr. To utter cuuses ; to swear pro- 
fanely in anger or irritation. 

C1330 Ancr. R. 198 ]>e bet swereS greate oSes, oSer bitter- 
Hche kurseS. c 1350 Will. Paierne 1977 He. ,gan to kurse 
fast ; ‘ Where dwelTe 5e, a deuel wai, 3e damiseles, so long?* 
i6'i4:^ .S’/. CwifAAfr/ (Surtees) 1169 It es mare manhede. .to. . 
beseke god bair bote to bene, pan outhir for to curse or 
scorne. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Hii. [Hi.] 190 When 
they saw theyr gqodes taken and sj^ente away, -ffiey cunsed 
bytwene theyr tethe, sayenge, go into Englande or to the 
deuyll. 1535 CovERDALE Alatt. xxvi. 74 I'hen beganne he 
to curse and to sweare. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant iv. i, 
1 drink not, 1 curse not, I cheat not ; they are unnecessary 
vices. 1819 Shelley Cenci in. a. 314 He. .came to upbraid 
and curse, blocking our poverty. *892 D. C. Murray Bob 
Alarthis Lit. Girl I. 13 Coming into collision with some 
unseen piece of furniture [he] cursed quietly to himself, 

5. irans. I'o afflict with such evils or calamities 
as are the consequences or indications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate ; to blast. To be 
cursed with ; to be afflicted with by divine deciee, 
by dej tiny, or by one’s evil fate, 

1382 Wycuf De^d. xxviii. id, 17 Cursid thow shalt be in 
citee, cursed in feeld ; cursid thy hern, and cur.rid thi 
relikb. 1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 945 The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. x6xx Bible Cen. xii. 3, 1 will 
blesse them that ble.sse thee, and curse him, that curseth 
thee. 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. viii. 13 With this plague slie’s 
rightly curst. 1781 Cowper Truth 182 To . . curse the de.sert 
with a tenfold dearth. 1805 ^asrs Last Alinstr. iv. xiv. 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, That coward should 
e’er be son of mine ! 1880 J. (Hook Boston Lectures, Here- 
dity X, He was tempoiarily a drunkard, and God cumed him, 
through that law of initial heredity. Alod. To be cursed 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cursed, curst (kii-jsed, kBrsD, ///. a. Also 
4 cursd, curced, -id, cursud, 4-5 cursede, -id, 
corsed, -id, 4-6 curste, 5 curset, -it, -yd, 5-6 
curssed. [f. Cuese v, + -kd L] 

1. That has liad a curse pronounced or invoked 
upon him or it ; excommimicated, anathematized ; 
under a curse, blasted with a curse. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 29332 (Cott.) Qua communs wit cursd 
man, bat was noght ar, es cursd b^n. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 
xxn. 4x9 The countrey is be corsedoiir per cardinales comeb 
yiine. 1483 Caih, AngL 87 Cursed, anatheniatizatus. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 147 Thewofullest Diuision.. 
That euer fell vpon this cursed Earth. x6ii Bible Alatt, 
XXV. 41 Depart from me, ye cursed. 1723 Gay Captives 11. 
(1772)41 Shun’d like a pestilence, a curst informer! x8oo 
WoKDSw. Hart-Leap Well u. vii. Hut something ails it now ; 
the spot is curst. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 92 The 
cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruit. 

2. Deserving a curse ; damnable, execrable, 
heinously wicked. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 1106 (Gutt.) To haue done suilk a curced 
dede. 1388 Wyclif Eccius. x. 9 No thing is cursidere than 
an auerouse man, c i4<x> Mclnync 310 Appon the cursede 
Sarazens for to werre. <® 1592 H. Smith IVks. (1867) II, 34 
Who would have said . . that the chosen people should 
become the cursedest upon the earth? 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xvii. L 79 Carefull withall, lea.st the cursed 
foules of the airc {dirx volncres] should devoure the bodies. 
2667 Milton P. L. 1. 388 And with cursed things His holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts profan’d. 1715 De Foe E'am. In- 
stmcct. I. v, <1841) I. 99 I'he cursed roots from whence this 
bitter fruit grows up. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iv, ‘Dare 
to proceed in thy curst purpose of a divorce . .and here I lance 
her anathema at thy head.* 

3. Used intensively in expression of hatred, dis- 
like, vexation, etc. : Execrable, detestable, abomi- 
nable, ‘ damned \ * confounded 

c 1386 Chaucer Som/n. ProL 43 God save yow alle, save 
this cursed Frei-e. 15;^ Fleming Panopl. Epist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hori. (1729) 209 Earwigs . . are cursed Devourers.^ 173S 
Swift Pol. Conversnt. 22, I have cut my Thumb with this 
cursed Knife. 1819 Byron fuan m clil, One's early valet’s 
cursed knock. 1876 E. Jenkins Blotmi Queen’s Head 24 
* What a cursed piece of buffoonery I * 

b. Used adverbially; sometimes merely em- 
phatic. (Cf. damned, demted.') 

xjrxg J. Richardson Sc. Connoisseur 116 Our Grandsires 
they were Papists, Our Fathers Oliverians, Their Beams 
*tis said are Atheists, Ours must be Cursed Queer Ones. 
X778 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Ep. Reviewers Wks. 1812 I. 7 
What they disapprove is curst^ simple. 1845 WoKaHandbk. 
Spain I. 30 They prefer cursed bad wine to holy water. 
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4 . (Usually spelt curst,) a. Of persons (or 
their dispositions, tongues, etc.) : Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross ; cantankerous, 
shrewisli, virulent. Obs. or arch, (also dial) 

£■1400 Maundev. {1839) viH. 89 This Heroude was over 
moche cursed & cmelle. 1550 Coverdale S^ir, Peris xv. 
His fSocrates’J curst and shrewd wife. 1378 Ckr, Prayers 
in Friv. Prayers Sf^Z'W'hm thou didst deal mildly and 
gently with me. I became the curster, iS96Shaks. Tajn. Skr. 
HI. ii. X56 Curster than she, why 'tis impossible. 1609 
Rowlands Knaue of Clubhes 44 One plague That vext him 
..w'as his wiues curst tongue, Laud Wks. (1853) III. 

461 They were glad that 1 gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer. 1711 Shaftesb. (1737)1!. in i, §2. 84 

Any Nature thorowly savage, curst, and inveterate, x.336 
J. Downs Mowitam Decam. I. 218 , 1 have told that lie. . 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o’er again ? 
1879 "81 Miss Jack.son l-rord-bbt.s.v., ‘’E's a little 

curst chap.' 

t b. Of men or beasts : Fierce, savage, vicious. 
C1400 Song Poland 4B5 Corsabran, the curssid, kenyst in 
halle.^ 1567 Map. ET<?n P'orest 82 To straungers he [the 
dog] is egerand curst. 1576TURBERV. Venerie 184 Terry ers 
, .are muche cur.ster. 15^ Shaks. Much. Ado n. i. 25 It is 
said, God sends a curst Cow short homes. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon lox Dogges, that are curst, men v.se to tie vp in 
the day, and let loose in the night. 1644 Bulwer ChiroL 
J30 Bridling it like unto curst and fierce bulls. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. BandogCi [It] should be chosen . . 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 

f c. Jig. Of hair ; Rough, bristly. Of a sore ; 
Malignant, irritable. Obs. 

igfiS'ys Cooper Thesaurus^ Csesaries horrida, a cursed 
head. 1379 Gosson.S’c>&. Abuse(Axb.) 21 As curst sores with 
often touching waxe angry, 

d. Comb., as curst-heartedmss, malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 

1571 Golding Calvin onPs. li. 19 Although they fome not 
out their cursthartednesse openly. 1633 T, Adams Exp. 
2 Peter li. to A tumour of curst-heartedness. 
t CuTSedked©. Obs. [-head.] Cursedness, 
execrable wickedness. 

a 1300 Cnrsor M. 6514 (GCttl And har-wid for]>ermare he 
jede, For to se ^air curcedhede, 1382 Wyclif Lev. xviii. 
27 (MSS. B, Dj E, F, H) Alle forsothe thes cursydhedes 
[v. r. cursidnessis, t383 abhomynaciouns]didea the tiliers of 
the erthe that weren bifore 30W. 

t CuTSedkood. Obs, [-hood.] Cursedness ; 
concr. accursed things (tr. L. anathemcL). 

1382 Wychf X Chron. ii. 7 The sones of Zamri . . that . . 
synnede in the theft of cursedhode. 

Cursedly (kii'usedli), adv. Also curstly. [f. 

CuaSBD + «LY2.] 

1 . In a cursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse ; 
wickedly, abominably. 

C X386 Chaucer Moulds T. 239 Thou that .. heriest fahe 
goddes cursedly. <^*489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 257 
Whan hayerd sawe he was so curstly dealed wythall. iS49 
Chkke Hurt Sedii. (1641) 6x They judge cursedly the good 
to bee bad, xfi79 '%%oi.oz Popish Plot 1 None more cursedly 
ingenious in inventing, .methods of doing mischief. 

2 . Used as an intensive with strong expression of 
reprobation or dislike : In a cursed manner, ex- 
ecrably, detestably, ‘damnably*, ‘confoundedly*. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. ao To be curstly affrayed of his 
owne shaddow. 1663 T. Porter Witty Combat it. ili, Why, 
so thou art, insuiferably, cursedly drunk. 175* Smollett 
Per. Pic, (1779) II. xlix. 106 Cursedly down m the mouth. 
X836 Disraeli Ftv, Grey v. xv. They voted her ladyship 
cursedly satirical. z86i Hughes Tom Broxon at Oxf, vi, 
I can't see why you should be so cursedly particular. 

1 3 . Malignantly ; with perverse ill-temper ; 
crossly, severely, harshly, virulently. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. 7 ^/ m. xxv, Guido . . hath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 14S0 Caxton Chron. 
Eng.<x.xcs.v\. 232 His procuratours. .cursedly and ful slowly 
serued hym at his nede. 1590 Marlowe Edxo. //, v. ii. 64 
To make him fret the more, Speak curstly to him, 1646 
Pagitt Hcresiogr. (ed, 3^ 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife. x 6 ^o H. More in Enthns. 
Triumph. (1656) to6 You bark and scold, .more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter-quean. 

CiLl*sed3iesS (kii-iSbdnes). Also eixrstness. 
[f. Cursed + -ness.] 

1 . The condition of being cursed or imdera curse ; 
damnation; misery, fb.//. Miseries, misfortunes 
(obs. rare). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7228 Woo to |»o erly. . 
haunte j^e tauerne .. Cursednes hem folowy^at j3« endyng, 
14S3 Caxton Gold. Leg^. 275/3 To haue soo many cursid- 
nesses or ylle happes. 1379 Tomson Cdlvids Sertn. Tim. 
334/2 Them that were slaues to Sathan, and ouer the eares 
m the deepe bottoraelesse pitte of cursednesse. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serin, for Year i. xi. 142 The Poet describes the 
cursednesse of their posterity. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 
(18501265/1 Mr. Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as bachelors say, or single cursedness, 
as spinsters think, 1875 T. Hill True Order Studies 140 
If you w'ould. .know the reality and cursedness of sin. 
f 2 . The condition of being execrably wicked ; 
abominable wickedness, b. (with a and fl.) An 
act or practice of wickedness. Obs. 

ax'^QQ Cursor M. xsfs (G6tt.) J?air cursednes was noght 
vnkid. <rx385 Cufajcm Pard. T, 310 Ydel sweryng is a 
cursednes. 1474 Caxton in moche cursidnes and 

wickednes. *549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. x, 7 HLs mouth 
is full of cursedness, a 1639 W. WnAyKhEY Prototypes 11, 
xxvL (1640) 75 By walking m a way of cursednes.se. 

1 An accursed thing, ‘ abomination *. Obs. rare. 
<r i5So Cm.mi. Mati, xxiv. 15 When ie se^y* cursednes of 
desolation, which was spooken of bi darnel y-» propheet, 
standing m an holt place. 


4 . (Usually Malignancy or perversity 

of disposition, ill temper, crabbedness; fierceness, 
savageness ; virulence (of poison). Obs. or arch. 

c 13S6 Chaucer Merck. Prol. 27 A.s I. . Koude tellen of my 
wyues cursednesse. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems t Percy Soc.) 
167 He that is to every man contrary, And he that bostithe 
of his cursidne.sse. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xix. 
(Arb.) 209 With spiteful i speach, curstnesse and crueltie. 
xooo Holland Livy xxvn. xxxiv. 654 As the curstnesse and 
rigor of parents, Ls to be mollified by patience. 1633 
T. Adams A*.**/. 2 Peter i. 18 Profane person.*? .^weap a.s dogs 
bark, not ever for curstness, but for cu-stom. 1634 'F. John- 
son Parey s Chirurg^. xxi. xix. (1678) 474 The Basili.sk far 
exceeds all Kinds of Serpents in the cunstness of its poi.son. 

1870 Ramsay A' emin. (ed. 181 p. xxvi, ‘Curstness' (or crabbed- 
ness) of man’s nature. 

Curse©*. no 7 ice-wd. [-ee.] One who i.s cursed, 

1829 Carlyle Misc, (1872) II. 112 Which curse being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee. 

Curaeo, obs. form of Curtsy. 

Curseful (k^-isful), a. rare. [f. Curse sh. + 
-PUL.j Fruiight with a curse or curses. 

138a Wyclif Rcclus. x. 7 Hateful , .is pride; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentiles. 1832 Blackut, Mag, XXXI. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 

1871 Frances R. Havergal Ministry oj Song (1881) 109 
Whose love shone forth upon the curseful tree. 

Hence f Ca'rsefully [printed cttrstfuUy\ adz/., 
accursedly. 

i 6 o 5 Marston Faxvne iv. Wks. 1856 II. 78 Was not thou 
most curstfull)^ madd ? 

Curselarie : see Cursobaey, 

t CuTSemeut. Obs. rare. In 4 corsement. 
[f. Curse v. + -mext.] Cursing, malediction. 

2393 Langl. P. pi. C. vil 65 Hus clones were of corse- 
ment and of kene wordes. [Gf. Psalm cix. 18.] 

CuTsen, -son, dial. f. Christen a. and v. 

i6oa Marston Ant.ff Met. ni. Wks. 1856 I. 38 For all 
this cursond world. 2606 Day He ofGuls ii. iv, well, god 
a mercy of all cursen soules. 2623 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 
II, ii, As I am a cursten’d whore. Ibid. iv. iii, Nan. Are 
they cursen’d ? Madge. No, they call them infidels. 2852 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Cursen, to christen, 

Cxirsenary: see Cursorart. 

Curser (k^-isoj). [f. Curse v. + -erT.] One 
who curses ; one who utters a curse or malediction ; 
a profane swearer. 

1303 R. BmmE Handl. Synne t$oo Cixrseta alle here lyve 
Shall neuere haue grace for to |>>yve. 2548 Cran.mer 

Caiech. 23 These more then deuylish swerens, banners, and 
cursers. 2635 Cowley Davideis i. 033 Thy Cursers, Jacob, 
shall twice cursed be. 2750 J, Nelson Jnil. (1836) 133 
Such cursers and swearers as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 2830 Clough Dipsychus r. v. 72 Which is worst, To 
be the curser or the curst. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1858) 
63 So speaking, the cutset was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches . . and with this practical illustration the anathema 
was complete. 

Curser, Cursey, obs. ff. Courser, Curtsy. 
Curskip (ksuujip). [f. Cue -f- -ship.] The es- 
tate or personality of a cur : used as a mock title. 

2663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 959 How durst tli’, I say, oppose 
thy Curship ’Gaiast Arms, Authority, and Worship ? 1765 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode IV to R. A"s Wks. 2812 I. 87 
The Lord have mercy on your Curship’s skin. 

Cursie, obs. form of Curtsy. 

Cursing* (ki^-isig), vbl. sb. [-ing l.] 

1 . The utterance of words which consign to 
spiritual and temporal evil, the vengeance of the 
deity, the malign influence of fate, etc. ; male- 
diction, imprecation, damning. 

<r9So Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xx. 47 Das onfoseSi cursung 
mara [^Rushvo. Dmt mara vel mast cursunge ; Vulg. damna* 
tionem inajorem]. 1388 Wyclif Dan. ix. ii And cursyng, 
and wlatyng which is writun dn the book of Moises.. 
droppide on vs. 2535 Coverdale Mai. iv. 6 That I come 
not, and smyte the earth with cursynge. 2552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton C'tr/rrA. (1884) 32 The malesonis waryingis or cur- 
singis quhilk God. .schorls to the transgressouris. 

^ b. co/tcr. The condition or place of damnation 
or perdition ; hell. Obs. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, v, 29 ©on all lichoma^in gesen- 
dad be 3 in tintergo vel in cursung. Ibid. x. 28. 

2 . The formal pronunciation of an ecclesiastical 
curse or anathema ; excoramuniention. 

hettzo Charter Pope Agatho {pAt&H 680) in Cod. Dipl. V. 
30 Hwa swa hit breket ealre biscope cursunge and eal 
cristene folces he hafe. Amen.^ cxaoo Trin. Colt. Horn, xx 
No bissop ne mai him chastien ne raid forbode, ne mid 
scrifte, ne mid cursinge. a 1300 Cursor M. 29482 (Cott.) 
Cursing twa-fald es, ]>e tan es mare, )>e to]?er lesse. ^^ 2330 
R. Brunne CAn>«;. (i82o> 130 Whan Thomas it wist, he did 
mak a cursyng. Roger he cursed first, J>at corouned J>® 
kyng. i47o~8s Malory A rthur i. iii, That they shold to 
london come by Cristmas vpon payne of cursynge. 2530 
Palsgr. 212 Cm?fns..excommumcaiioit. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 35 Forbidden upon paine of curssing. 2872 Ella- 
coMBE Ch. Bells Devon vii. 139 Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. . William of Wincheste;^ by the authority of Olestine 1 1 
. .brought in the use of cursing with bell, book, and candle. 

8. Imprecation of evil; the prolane use of impre- 
cations in hatred or evil temper ; blasphemy. 

(?io5o Spelmads Psalms cvixL 16 (C. MS.) & he lufode 
wyrgednysse [C. cursunge] & heo cume him, &he nolde 
bletsunga & heo bi 5 afyrsad from him. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn. 205 WreS^e.. cursunge, bac bitunge, 2303 R, 
Brunne Handl. Synne 9216 Py cursyng now sene hyt ys 
Wyh veniaunce on py owne flesshe. 2612 Bible /V. lix. 12 
For cursing and lying which they speake. a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Lfe ii 8 S 6 i szs He had heard that the King was 


much given to cursing. 2736 Berkeley Disc. Wks. Ill, 
427 It IS no common blasphemy ,, it is not simple cursing 
and swearing. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men Wks. I. 343 He 
will indulge himself with a liule cursing and swearing, 

CuTsin^, ppL a. [-ING 2.] That curses. 

2399 Shaks. h/uch Ado v. i. 212 And you be a cursing 
hypocrite once, you must be lookt to. 2892 Watson G. 
Cil/illan iv. 97 The meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 

Olirsitate (k»*Jsit^’t\ v, rare. [f. Y. cursitdre 
to run to and fro, freq. of ettr scire, frtq. ol currere 
to rim.] A', To run hither and thither. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 175 A flitting, cursi- 
tating, ghostly appearance. 

t Cursita’tion, Ohs. [ad. Y. cttrsUdHon-em, 
n. of activ-n f. cursitdre ; see piec.] A running or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

2630 Lord Banian 63 The Bridegroome . . with all the 
children in the Towne. . make their cursitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with Trumpets and kettle- 
drummes, 2683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 32 In their wild 
cursitations up and down the streets. 

Clirsitosr (kiJ-isitoik Obs. tuc. Hist. Forms; 
6 cuxsetor, course tour, -iter, 6-7 -itor, eursi- 
tour, 7 -iter, 6- cursitor. [a. Anglo-Fr. course- 
tour, ad. med.L. czirsitor (Urdericus Vitalis) « 
cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to cursor, that cursitdre has to cursdre) 
But the exact derivation in sense i is obscure ] 

1 . One of twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it was to make 
out all original w'rits de ctirsu, i.e. of common, 
official course or routine, each for the particular 
shire or shires for which he w^as appointed. 

The office was abolished in 1835. 

2523 Act 14-15 Hen. VIII, c. 8 As well the coursetours 
and other clerkes, as the sixe clerkes of the said Chauncery. 
2642 Termes de la Ley g 6 Cursiter is an officer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chancerie..They are called Clerkes of tie 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of the (,l;hancery. a 2655 Bp, 
G. Goodman Crt. ^as. /, I. 280, I have heard that tlie 
cursitor ’s office of Yorkshire hath been sold (or £1,^00. 
2703 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 308 Mr. Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. 2767 Antiq. 
Durham Abbey, Descr. Bishoprick 133 Court of (Chancery 
(Durham], Mr. Thomas Hugall, Cursitor and E.xammer. 

f b. A secretary. Obs. 

2762 tr. Buschinf s Syst. Geog. I. 80 The. -Lay Inspector 
. .has one or two Secretaries or Cursitors under him. 

1 2 . A running messenger, courier ; also Jig. Obs, 

2572 Hammer Chron, Irel, (1633) 84 [He] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Mes.sengers. .oyer the whole land. 2609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell, xxviii. iii. 337 Their office was th is, by 
running, .to be cursitoursto and fro. 2646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (1841) 282 The spirits, those cursitors betwixt soul 
and body, a 1662 — Worthies in. 202 Dromedaries, .are the 
Cursitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 

f 8. One who wanders about the country ; a vaga- 
bond, tramp. Obs. 

2567 Harman {title), A Caueat or Warening, for commen 
cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones. 2582 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (2887) 156 Common coursiters, which post 
about still to suruey all scholes, and neuer staie in one. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury n. iii, §68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds. 1725 Nezv Cant. Diet., Cursitors, the Forty- 
second Order of Vagabonds. 

4 . Cursitor barou. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a subordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘of course’ on the 
revenue side. The office was abolished in 1856. 

164a Vernon Consid. Exchequer 33 The. .Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of the best experienced Clerkes of the two Remembrancers, or 
Gierke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kings learned Counsell. .what the cour.se of the Ex- 
chequer IS for the preservation of the .same. 2689 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (2857) I. 557 Mr, Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer. 2830 
Price Law of Exchequer 77 J'he Cursitor Baron, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Fifth or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer.. has no judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. 

t Cursitory, a. Obs, rare. [See prec., and 
-ORY.] = Cursory. Cursitorily adv., cursorily. 

2632 Le Grys tt, Paterculus 10^ Hee that in the cursitqry 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
[etc.]. 2628 ■— tr. Barclay's Argenis 214 Having therefore 
cursitorily reuiewed her face . . I . . desired her to tell me who 
she was. 

Cursive (k^usiv), <2. (yA) [ad. med.L. cur* 
stz/-uSf f. curs* ppl. stem of currhre to run : see 
-ivi. Cf. Du Cange s.v. Scriptu/’a. In mod.F. 
cursif, -ive (1797 in Hatzfeldk] Of writing: 
Writteni with, a running hand, so that the characters 
are rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence have their angles rounded, and sepa- 
rate strokes joined, and at length become slanted. 
In ancient manuscripts the cursive style, showing 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. 

2784 in W, Fry New Vocab. 2827 G. S, Faber Sacr. 
Cal. Proph. (1844) III. 164 The gradual invention and .. 
general use of the cursive greek character, 2837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. i. I. § 56 The complex system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive handwriting almost as operose.. 
as the more stiff characters of older manuscripts. 2^2 W :i^t- 
coTT & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 202 The Cursive MSS. 
range from the ninth to the sixteenth centuriei^ 
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3. s3. A Cursive character or manuscTipt, 
s85t ScR^ENER Inirod,N. T. ii. (x 874) 40 Colbert 2844 or 
j3 of the Gospels, the Queen of the cursives’, as it has 
aeen called. Westcott & Hort Grk, N. T. Introd. 
§98 Ihe Greek MSS. of the New Testament are divided 
into two classes . . Uncials and Cursives, according as they 
are written in capital or minuscule characters. 

Cursively (k£j-jsivli), adv^ rare* ff. prec. 

+ -LT^.] ^ ^ 

tl. In contipnons course or succession. Ohs. 

1(^3 Kkolles Turks {xtaxy 1380 This.. empire., 

hath, .beene alwaies hereditarie, from grandfather to father, 
*^*'^^*^ ^^* so cursively in that manner, 

2 . In cursive characters. 


3833 G. Recap it. Apostasy Z(i The name uncially 

expressed ATTOCXATHC, or cursively expressed arro- 
o-Tanj^ E. M. Thompson in EncycL Brit. XVIII. 
2^/1 Facsimiles of the cursively written papyri. 
CuTSiveaeSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -IJESS.] The 
quality of being cursive. 

1820 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. {1845'! II. 14 The cur- 
siveness of Ezras hebrew character. 1833 — Recapii. 
Apostasy 88 An additional attempt was made to increase 
the cursiveness of the cursive character. 

CnrskyHj var. Cruskyn vessel for liquids. 
Cursmas, dial, form of Christmas. 

Curson, var. Cursen, dial, form of Christen". 
Cursor (lv»*Js^i). [a. L, cursor runner, agent-n. 

from curr^re, curs- to run : cf. Courser. 

The Latin word occurs in the title of ‘ {>e tretis bat men 
cals Cursor MundV iGott. MS.', ‘The Cursur o the world’ 
(Gott. MS', of which it is said, 1. 267, 

Cursur [r^. r. Cursor, Coarsur] o werld man oght it call. 
For almost it ouer-rennes all] 

•f 1 . A runner, running messenger. Ohs. 

[/21300: see above.] 1566 T. Stapleton Untr. Jewel 
jn. 125 He went apace Ike a Cursor that tellethgood news. 
ei 1632 T. Taylor Gods Judgem. n. iv, (1642; 53 He also 
kept cunsors and me.ssengers. .to ride abroad. 

2 . A part of a mathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instrument, which slides backwards and 
forwards. 


1394 Blundevil Ejccrc. vn. xil. (ed. 7") 666 Every one of 
these Transames or Cursours must be cut with a square 
hole, .so as they may be made to run iust upon the staffe to 
and fro. 1641 W. Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(X841) I. 43 The lowe.st part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor on the ruler. 1736 R. Neve City 
4 r C. Purchaser^ Cursor^ a little brass Ruler representing 
the Horizon: al^bel 1793 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIII. 139 The cursor, or moveable wire, in the micro- 
meter-microscopes. 1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

II 3 . In medigeval universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the courses of lectures upon the Bible 
which formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. 

tCuTsorary, a. Ohs. rare. Cursory. 

The reading of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Pope, and by 
most modern editors), for which Quartos 1 and 2 have 
cursenary and the First Folio curselarie : cf. Cursitory. 

Shaks. Hen. F, v. ii. 77 (Qo. 3, 1619) \Ve haue but with 
a Cursorary eye Ore-view’d them. 

Cursore, obs. form of Corsair. Courser. 

II Cursores (kmsoe-rfz), sh. pi. Ornith. [L. 
pi. of cursor runner : see above.] The name given 
by De Blainville, 1815-22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, which are 
incapable of flight, but are mostly swift runners. 
It corresponds to Merrem’s division Haiitse. 

1833 Stark Eiem. Nat. Hist. I. 283 Birds. Order XII. — 
Cursores. 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apter^'x of New Zealand appears to be the one which is 
most completely de.stitute of wings, and which departs most 
widely from the general type of the cla.s.s of Birds. 

Cursorial (kmso»*rial), a. Zool. [f. L. cur- 
sori-us running (taken in reference to Cursores) + 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs adapted, for 
running ; applied to certain birds {Cttrsores)^ 
orthopterous insects {Cursoria), and crustaceans. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 283/2 The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few affinities of structure to that of 
the i-est of the cla.ss. 1853 Owen Skel, «5* 'Teeth 25 The 
prehensile or cursorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

Cursorily (k^ isoriU), adv. [f. Cursory a. ■+• 
-LY A The L. cursorie was in early use.] In a 
cursory manner ; in passing ; hastily ; without 
attention to details. 

[1349 Latimer zrd Serin, hef Edw. VI I'Arb.') 78, I w^dl 
runne it ouer cursorie, rypping a lytle the matter.] 1565 
Jewel Def. Apol. (i6ii) 128 Thus cursorily to passe it ouer. 
1603 Holland Pint arcKs Mot. 1315 Cursarlly and by the 
way to annexe hereto .such things as cary some probability. 
2683 Boyle Effects of Mot. Advt. 2 While he cursorily read 
over the Tract. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 23, I have 
already cursorily mentioned some of the products. 2804 
Young in Phil. Trans* XCV. 84 Principles which he has 
hut cursorily investigated. i86x Goschen For. Exek. 20 
An allusion was cursorily made to the expenditure in 
travelling. 

Cu*rsoriuess. [f. as prec. -i--nessi] Cursory 
quality ; hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatment^. 

2727 in Bailey vol. IT. 1883 F. Hall in N.Y. Nation 
XLI. 240/3 The subject of which has been despatched with 
uncritical cursoriness, _ , 

Cursorious (.kt^isoaTias), a. ff. L. cursdrt-us 
+ -ous: see Cursory.] Adapted for running: 
said of the legs of coleopterous insects. 


t CuTSOiiwise, adv* Ohs*-^ [Short for in 
cursory wise : see next.] In a cursory manner. 

1598 Florio, AUafuggiia, by the way, cursoriwise. 2639 
Torriano, Per cOrsOt runnihgly, cursone-wise. 

Cursory (kf?'js6ri ■, a. Also 7 cursorie, cur- 
sary. [ad. L. cursoH-us of or pertaining to a 
runner or a race, f. cursdr-cm runner : in OF. cor- 
soire, cuj'soire.l 

1 . Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
subject, so as to take no note of details ; hasty, 
hurried, passing. 

2602 Dent Pathw, Heauen 277 Cursory saying of a few 
praiersa little before death, auaileth not. 2662 J. Stephens 
Procurations 128, I had only a cunsory view of it, and that 
by chance. 17^ Goldsm. Vic. W. xviii, A traveller who 
stopped to take a cursory refreshment. KKBLKEucharist. 

Adorat, 37 Obvious to the most cursory reader of the 
Gospel. 2866 Rogers Agric. 4 r Prices 1. lii. 60 A cursory 
inspection shews that these statements are untrustworthy. 

•j* 2 . Moving about, travelling. Ohs. rare. 

^ P roc. agst. Garnet F (T.\ Father Cresswell, legier 

jesuit in Spain ; father Baldwin, legier in Flaundens . . be- 
sides their cursorie men, as Gerrard, etc. x6io Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 24 Their hou.ses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
place to place. 2630 Fuller Pisiah n. tv li. 21 Those Tribes 
dwelt in their Tents .. in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cartel during the season. 

3. Entom. Adapted for running ; =Cursorious. 

4 . In medigeval universities : B,. Ctti'soiy lectures'. 
lectures of a less foimal and exhaustive character 
delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the ‘ ordinary ’ lectures of the authorized teachers 
in a faculty, and at hours not reserved for these 
prescribed lectures. 

[The name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures delivered by bachelors as part of the cursus pre- 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all ‘extraordinary’ lectures.] 

1842 G. Peacock Stat. Unizu Camh. p. xliv. note x. 1894 
Rashdall Med. Uniz>ersiiies vi, § 4. 426 The ‘ cursory ’ 
lectures of Paris are the * extraordinary ’ lectures of Bologna. 
Ibid. 427 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at any 
hour. Ibid. It is probable that the term ‘cursory’ came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal manner of going 
over a book usually adopted at these times. 

b. Cursory Bachelor', (in modern writers) a 
bachelor who gave cursory lectures. 

Cursour(e, obs. form of Corsair, Courser. 

Curst, a . : see Cursed. 

tCuTStable. Arch. Obs. [f. Course - t- T able.] 

* A course of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course’ (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1278 Bursar’s Ace. Merton Coll. (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable. 

CuTsten, var. Cursen, dial, form of Christen. 
Curstfiilly : see Curse fully. 

Curst ly, -ness : see Cursedly, Cursedness. 

i! CurstlS (lci;Msi?s). [L. cursus course, f. cu7'r~ 
^re to run.] The Latin word for Course ; occa- 
sionally used in mediaeval or technical senses, as 
a. A race-course, running- ground, or drive ; b. A 
stated order of daily prayer; a ritual, or form of 
celebration ; e. An academic course or curriculum. 

1838 Mrs. Bray Trad.Devonsh. I, 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cunsus was used. 1863 M Lauchlan Early 
Sc. Church xiv. 188 Whether they made use of any peculiar 
cursus or liturgy. 2873 M Cosii Sc. Philos, xi. 94 The 
University Commissioners appointed in 1643 a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 Athenmtm 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
have cut through the avenue and the cursus of Stone- 
henge. 

Cursy, obs, form of Curtsy. 

Curt (kwt), a. [ad. L. curt-us cut or hrolcen 
short, mutilated, abridged, which became in late 
L. and Romanic the ordinary word for ‘short ’ : It., 
Sp. corto. Pr. cort, F. cottrl. 

Tlie Latin adj was app. adopted at an early date in Ger., 
giving OS. and OFris. curt (MDu. cort, Du., MLG. ,and I .G. 
kort, whence also mod. Icel. korta, Sw. and Da. kort\ OHG. 
kuri, kurz (MHG. and mod. Ger. kurz), where the word 
has taken the place of an original Teut. *skurt-, in OHG. 
scurz, in OE. scori, sceort. Short. But the latter was 
retained in English.] 

1 . Short in linear dimension ; shortened. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677} 295 In more temperate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lytton Pilgr. of Rhine xix, I'hy 
limbs are crooked and curt. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emt>. 
(1865) III. xxviii. 297 Plancus. .enacted the part of the sea- 
god Glaucus in curt cerulean ve.stmeius, 

b. of things immaterial, modes of action, etc. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 331 For which curt reckoning 
Grotiu.s has no excuse. 2675 'Traherne Chr. Ethics xx. 318 
That vertue so curt and narrow, which we thought to be 
infinite, a 1677 Barrow Serin. 11687) I. xviii, 258 The most 
curt and compendious way of bringing about dishonest or 
dishonourable designs. 1874 Reynolds fohiBapt. il 89 An 
angelic Spirit makes a more curt and much easier use than 
we can do of the functions of matter in its most etherial 
form, 

2 . Of words, sentences, style, etc. : Concise, brief, 
condensed, terse ; short to a fault. 

2630 B, JoN.soN Kew Jnn m. i. What’s bis name? Fly. 
Old Peck. Tip. Maestro de campo, Peck ! his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well. 2645 
Milton Tetrach. (28521 177 ITie obscure and curt Ebraisms 
that follow. 2792 Boswell Johnson (1887) III. 274 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 


2S14 D’Tsrafxi Amen, Zz7. (1867) 132 Their Saxon-Engl’sh 
is nearly monosyllabic, and tlieir phra.seoiogy curt. 2866 
Rogers Agric. ^ Prices L iii.6i The dry and curt language 
of a petition in parliament. 

b. So brief as to be wanting in courtesy or 
suavity. 

1831 Disraeli Vng. Duke v. vii. (L,), * Ah ! I know what 
you are going to say observed the gentleman in a curt, 
gruffish voice, ‘ It is all nonsense.’ 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
(i88u) I. Introd. 9 He might have been a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici 

tCurtj, Ohs. [f. L. curt -are to cut short, 
shorten, mutilate, f. curtus short.] trans. To cut 
short, shorten. 

a 2618 Sylve.'^ter Mem. Morialiiie i. xciii, Curting thy 
life, hee takes thy Card away. 

Hence t Curted ppL shortened, curtailed, 
curt. 

2368 North tr. Guenards Diall^ Pr. iv. viii. 129 a, To 
see a foolish courtier weare .. a Htel curted cape. 2582 
Sidney Astr, ^ Stella xcli, Be your word.s made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware, That you allow me them by so small rate? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate? 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. xiv. (1611) 229 The old Britans, .were wont to 
weare a short and broad Sword ; so did the Spartanes also, 
whom, .their Enemies mocked for so curted a weapon. 

Curt.y CUr'^. An abbreviation of Curbent a., 
esp. in such phrases as the 10th curt., i.e. of the 
current month. 

Curt, Curtaee, obs. ff. Court, Courteous. 
Curtail (k27jG^ l\ v. Fornas; 6-7 cTirtal(l, 
-toll, 6 curteyl, 7 curt el, cur-, cour-, curt-tail, 
6 “ curtail. [Originally curtalij, f. Cur pal a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Johnson 1773. 
But already in the 1 6th c. the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word tail (cf sense 1), 
and perhaps by some in the 17th and 18th c. with 
F. tailler to cut, whence the spelling cur-tail, curt- 
tail, curtail, and the current pronunciation, given 
without qualification by Walker 1791.] 

fl. To make a curtal of by docking the tail; 
to dock. Obs. 

2577 B. Googe HereshcccEs Hush. 11. (15S6) 115 b, Hys 
taylels. .a great commodkie to him to beate away flies : yet 
some delight to have them curtailed, specially if they le 
broade buttockt. 2602 Holland iVzV/jE 11, 363 The ashes 
also of an hardy-shrewes taile ; provided alwaies, that the 
shrew were let go aliue, so soone as she was curt-tailed. 2622 
Cotgr., Escouer, to curtail, or cut off the taile, 

2 . To cut short in linear dimension; to shorten 
by cutting off a part. 

1580 Lvly Euphues (Arh.) 326 Thou hast rackte me, and 
curtalde me, sometimes 1 was too long, sometimes tefo] 
.shone. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden xg If it be too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paire of .sci.ssers to curtail it. 2607 
Rowlands Famous Hist. 38 And Estellard I cur-tail’d by 
the knees. 2674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 39 Let the 
three Huswively Spinsters of Destiny rather curtal thethred 
of thy life. 2787 ‘ G. Gambado* Acad, Horsemen. (i8og^ 27, 
I.. firmly believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge’s wig. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (182S) 
71 To lop and deface them. .and. .to curtail the roots. 

b. As applied to sentences, verses, lines, letters, 
and the like, the sense leads on to 3. 

2333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 269 Some agalne will be so 
short, and in suche wise curtail their sentences, 1399 
Thynne Animadv. (1865) 64 Whiche wordes are curteyled 
for the ver.se his cause. 1605 Camden Rem 21 Neither do 
we or the Welsh so curtail Inline, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. 2766 H. Walpole Cone. Rousseau iv, 
153 You have suffered my letter to be curtailed. 

3 . To shorten in duration or extent ; to cut down ; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or reduce, in ex- 
tent or amount. 

2589 Pasquil's Return Db, W’ith whnt face dares anie 
politique . . curtoll the maintenance of the Church ? 1392 
Lvly Endyiu. v. ii, I will by peece-meele curtail my affec- 
tions towards Dipsas. 2622 Shaks. Cymb. n. i. 12 When 
a Gentleman is di.spos’d to sweare : it Is not for any slanders 
by to curtail his oathes. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 597 Yet 
I’d he loth my Days to curtal \ritne mortal], 1782 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) L 234 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a fal.se economy, 1843 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. 
I. 195 His family’s slumbers were probably curtailed. ^ 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. iii. 244 The juri.sdicnon of the .spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. 

4 . To curtail a pet son, etc.) ofi to dock him of 
some part of his property, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjoyed or has a right to. 
So to curtail in, to shorten in respect of, 

2381 Lambard Eiren. iii. iv. (1588) 369 Not altogether be- 
heading them [Statutes] of their preambles, Nor any whit 
curtailing them of their wordes. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
1. i. 18, I, that am curtail'd of this faire Proxjortion. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 396 How doe we curtail him of his ordinary 
due.s. a 2729 Addison ( J .), Fact . . had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of tliree letters ; for that his name was 
not Fact but Faction 1830 D'Israeli Chas. /, HI. vl 214 
His b^-ard curtailed of ancient dirnensions, he wore peaked. 
1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. I § 2, 279 God is there . . 
curtailed in no attribute. 

+ 5 . To cut off short, lop off. Obs. 

2394 Lodge Wounds CizK War iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 
172 Go, curtal ofiF that neck with pre.sent .stroke. 

t Curtai'l, sb. Ohs. [f. Curtail v.'\ The act ol 
cunailing, curtailment. 

1797 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope ig^ Fancying myself 
present, .at this office of curtail or extension. 

Curtail, obs. form of Curtal sb. and a. 


CUBTAIIiEB. 

Curtailed <2. Also 6-7 cnr- 

lall&d, etc. [£ Coetail z/. and CwiTAL sL + -ED.] 

1 . Made a curtal ; having the tail d ached or cut off. 

3591 Florio Sec* Fruites 42 Aether [horsej broken winded, 

curtald, lame, blinde, fonndred. 1603 Holland PluiarcJt's 
Mot* 419 My curtailed dog. 1610 Fletcher Faith/. Shep- 
herdess To Rdr., With cur-tailed dogs in strings. 1870 
Swinburne A-w. 187s < SOI The yelp of curtailed foxes 

in every generation is the same. 

f lb. trails/. Shaped at the end as if cut off short. 
1575 Gascoigne l-Vks. (1587) 154 A ciirtolde slipper and 
a short silke hose. 1592 Greene Def. Canny Catch. (1859) 
33 A . . peaks pendent, either sharpe . . or curtoM lyke the 
broad ends of a Moule spade. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 218 
The smallest roots of Eiiebor,, such as be. .curtelled, and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. 

2 . Cut short ; , shortened, abridged ; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

1561 T. Norton Calviit's Inst tii. axT But let vs heare 
their curtailed argumentes. <71620 S. Smith Serin. (i 866) 
1 . 156 With the curtailed skirts of David’s ambassadors [cf. 
2 Sam. X. 4I. 1641 Milton it i. (x8si) 33 They must 

mew their feathers, and their pounce.s, and make but curt- 
tail’d Bishops of them. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4 ' Educ. 
X. 205 According to the most curtailed chronology, 
f 3 . ?bhort- skirted : cf. Coetal 3 d. Obs. 

1624 Fletcher Wife for Mo-ntk n. vi, They are curtail’d 
queanes iu hired clothes. 

Hence Cnrtailedly adv., shortly, abbreviatedly. 
1658 W. Burton 1 tin. Anion. 167 The name thereof, .per- 
haps. .was written curtail’dly. 

Curtai'leaf. [f. CurtxWd v. +-er.] One who 
curtails, shortens,^ abridges. 

*724 Watehland a than. Creed x. 141 That the Latins had 
not been interpolators of the creed, but that the Greeks had 
been curtailers. 1813 Shellev Q. Mob Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping curtailers of population. 
Ourtai'lillgfj 'vbi. sb. Also 6~7 curtailing, 7 
curtling. [-ing h] The action of the verb Coe- 
tail ; shortening, abridging. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. {1625^ 3 When . . with too 
much curtailing our arguments .. wee abbreviate .. our 
Epistles. 1591 1 ?TS.SiCXVA.Li. Sp. Dict.^ Derrabadurat curtail- 
ing, candse trimcatio. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. clix. 
46S Now for the manner of curtailing of horsesj it is in this 
sort. 1650' Fuller Pisgak iii. L 315 The curtimg of Jeru- 
salem into Solyma. r xyao W, Gib.son P'arriePs Guide ii. 
Iviii. {1738} 217. *737 Swift Letter 23 July, Against the 
corruption of ^English, .with abominable curtailings and 
quaint modernisms. 1775 Sheridan Rivals Pref. , I profited 
by Ms judgment and experience in the curtailing of it. 

Ctirfcailmeait (kwt^^dment). [f. Curtail v. 
+ -MENT,] The action of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing; abridgement. 

3794 G» Ava.ms Nat, <5? Exp. Philos. I. p. ix, A curtail- 
ment of a few repetitions. 1830 Mackintosh AVA. Philos, 
Wks. 3846 1 . 44 A curtailment of gratification. 3878 Morlev 
Didemt 1 . 167 The copies we.e returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments, 

CUTtail-step. Also 8 cuital-. [Origin uncer- 
tain ; curlal adj.,and air tail, have both been sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having 
the outer end carried round in the form of a scroll 
3736 B. Langley A nc. Pfasonry 389 The first, or Curtal- 
.step. 1839 in P. Nicholson Archil. Did. 716. 1832-63 

Arckit. Pnhl. Soc. Diet. .s.v. Cxirtail., The newel generally 
stands upon a curtail step. .Curtail steps. .are employed in 
handsome staircases. 

ClurbaiaL (kz^uten, -t’n), rAl Forms: 4-6 cor- 
tyii)e, -eyrL(e, coTirtyii(e, -ein(e,-ayB5 cartyn(e, 
•em(e, -eyii(e, -ayn(e, 4-7 courtin(0, curteii, 
-ine, 4-8 cortine, curtin, (4 coxiertine, 5 quir- 
tayn, 5-6 courting^ 6 cortaine, -ayne, (enrt- 
eynge, cowrtyng), 6-S courtaiii(e, 7-8 curtaine, 
4, 7- curtain, [ME, cortine^ cur fine, a. OF. 
cortine, courtim in same sense =Sp. and li.coi'tina 
L. cortina, in Vulgate {Exod. xicvi. r,etc.) a cur- 
tain. The connexion of this with classical L. cor- 
Una round vessel, cauldron, round cavity, vault, 
arch, circle, is obscure^ and the etymology uncer- 
tain : see Korting Lat.-Roman. Wbch. s.v.] 

1 . A piece of cloth or similar material .suspended 
by the top so as to admit of being withdiawn side- 
ways, and serving as a screen or hanging for pur- 
poses of use or ornament ; e. g. to enclose a bed 
(^the earliest English use), to separate one part of 
a room from another, to regulate the adndssion of 
light at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, etc. 

[a 3186 Robert of Torigni Chron. (RoIlsl292 Cortrnae illas 
circa lectum conjugis sum.] a 3300 Cursor M. 11240(0011.) 
Was ]?ar na pride o couerled, chamber curtin \v.r. curten, 
-ain, -eynl ne tapit, c 1320 Sir Benes yxi'j A couertine on 
raile tre. For noman scholde on his bed ise. c 1340 Gave. ^ 
Gr. Knt. 854 Ter beddyng watz noble, Of cortynes of dene 
sylk, wyth cler golds bemmez. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Soxvle 
I. iv. 1x483) 4 By ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne. c 1475 
RasfCoilyar 267 Ane burely bed. . Closit with Courtingis, 
and cumlie cled. 1332 Huloet, Curtayne aboute a hall, 
1387 Golding De Morjtay xxxiv. 545 I'he Veile or Cour- 
taine of the Temple did rend a .sunder. 3605 B. Jonson 
I 'oiponev, ii, I'fe get vp, Behind the cortine, on astoole, and 
harken. 3674 Brevint Saul at Endor 167 A great Cortin, 
that hanged before our Ladies I mage. 3704 L and. Gaz, No. 
4«>33/4 i-'t>st. .3 Damask Window-Curtains. 371a Budgell 
Sped. No, 333 p 16 There is a Curtain which used to be 
drawn across the Room. 3827 O. W. Roberts Centr. Am&r. 
78 Under liie necessity of using mosquito curtains. 
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h. To drato ihe curtain ; {a) to draw it back 
or aside, so as to discover what is behind ; (b) to 
draw it forward in front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Aisoj^. 

3509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 34, I drawe the curtyns to 
shewe my bokes then. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. / V , i. L 72 Such 
a man, so> faint, so spiritlesse. . Drew Priams Curtaine, in the 
dead of night. 1637 Lust's Dominion i. i. {Stage Direct.), 
Eleazar, sitting on a chair, suddenly draws the curtain. 
1709 Addison Tatter No. 19 F 3, I started up and drew my 
Curtains to look if any one was near me. 1820 Hazlitt 
Led. Dram. Lit. 4, I shall, .try to ‘ draw the curtain of 
Time, and shew the picture of Genius 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. vi. To drawe a curtayne 
I dare not to presume, Nor hyde my matter with a misty 
smoke, 1603 Shaks. Lear ni- vi. 89 Make no noise, make 
no nois^ draw the Curtaines. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 
980 While Evening draws her crimson curtains round.^ 
t C. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabernacle was hung ; 
the canvas of a tent. 

3382 Wyclif Ex. xxvi. x The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shalt make thus ; ten curteyns [Vulg. decern cor tinas}. 1533 
CovERDALE 2 Sam. vii, 2 The Arke of God dwelleth amonge 
the curtaynes [Vulg. in jnedio pdlium). i6ix Bible Hab, 
ill. 7 The curtaines of the land of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric: as, a veil, an overhanging shade of 
a bonnet, an ensign. Curtain of mail i the piece 
of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type ; the camaiL 

3543 'Ectxcrt Image Gou. 21 Your predecessors, .wold not be 
seen of the people but seldome, and oftentymes with a cour- 
teine before theyr visage. 3399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 41 
Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let Ioo.se, And our Ayre 
shakes them passing scornefuliy. 1889 Ce7iiury Mag. 
Dec. 260/2 When our grandmothers bad curtains to their 
bonnets. 

2 . In a theatre, etc. : The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the end of the 
play or of a separate act. To call {an actor) before 
the curtain : to summon him to appear after the 
curtain falls to mark one*s appreciation of his per- 
formance. Also in various phrases used fig., To 
drop or raise the curtain, to end or begin an action ; 
the cuiiain falls, drops, or rises, etc. 

1599 [sea 7]. a 3649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (3711) 125 Everyone cometh there to act his part of 
this tragi-comedy, called^ life, which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is said to dy. 1677 [see b]. 1709 

Steele Tatler No, 193 ? have .. been, bred up behind 
the Curtain, and been a Prompter from the Time of the 
Restoration. 1732 Young Brothers v. 1, No ; death lets fall 
The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man iv, Cro. Perhaps this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. Mrs. Cro. 'I'hen let us re.serve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain. xSix Byron Hints from Hor. 
216 The. hands of all Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s 
fall. 18S8 PaE Mall G. 13 Sept. 5/1 Macready - . as 
Richard III., was the first actor to be summoned Iwifore the 
curtain at Covent Garden. 

b. Behind the curtain : * behind the scenes \ 
away from the public view. 

^ 1677 Gilpin. Dmnonol. (1867) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see such 
things acted upon the stage. 3682 En^. Bled. Sheriff's 26 
Some behind the curtain had undoubtedly laid the project. 
1763 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig, Lett. ii. 449 JV. 463 
Lord Bute., dec lares he will not be Minister behind the 
Curtain, but gi ve up business entirely. 1818 Jas. Mill An'A 
India II. v. viH. 633 'ITie circumstances, however, which 
constituted ti^e real nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain. 

3 . transf. andj^. Anything that covers or hides. 

3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Under curtyn and veyle of 

honeste Is closed chaunge and mutabilitye. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. i. ii. 407 The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And say what thou see’st yond. 17^ H. Hunter tr. il' A 
Pierre' s Stud, Nat, (1799) III. 141 The moon appeared 
enveloped with a cloudy curtain. 3835 Bain Senses 4 Int. 
ir. ii. § 2 The cfrcular curtain called the iris. 1858 Longf. 
Birds of Passage, fewisk Cemetery u,The trees, .o’er their 
sleep wave their broad curtains. 

4 . Fortif. The plain wall of a fortified place ; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions,, 
towers, gates, or similar stnictures. Complement 
of the curtain : see Gomplemeijt. 

1369 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. i. iv, 9 The towne was well 
manned.. and the curten of suche heigth and tbicknes that 
the besieged with great ease became victors. 3373 Digges 
P'antom. r. xxv. Hb, Laders that shall reaclie from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the top of 
the wal or ciirtein, 3670 CoTtovi Espernon 1. in. 113 They 
, .pass'd within forty paces of the Courtinewhich play’d upon 
them all the while. 3739 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii. 
The curtain, Sir, Ls the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall, - which lies between the two bastions, 3873 
Daily Nems 7 Feb., There is a small breach in the cm*tain 
of the southern front. 

b. Archit. A plain enclosing wall not snpport- 
ing a roof. 

*^ 33 = J. Hone Hist. Sepfuagini 61 About the same [the 
temple} is a girt of three Curtaines of Wals raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [eta]. 3865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia 
1 . 76 A large seraicirculair curtain . . built roughly and un- 
syrametricmly with rubble and coarse blocks. 1879 Sir G.. 
Scott Led. Archit. 1 . 59 The wall, in fact (where the 
.system [of attaching buttresses] was carried to its extreme 
limits), became a mere curtain. 

5 . Nat. Hist. a. In namshrooms or fungi, the 


CUBTAIK-LECTUBB, ■ 

velum parfiak, a marginal veil hanging from the 
pilens as a shreddy membrane, b. In bivalve 
mollnscs, the inner pendent margin of the mantle. 

1796 Withering Brit, Pla?its {td. 3) IV, 355 When very 
young some woolly fibres connect the pileus to the stem in 
palace of a curtain. 3846 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1 1 . 173 
Profusely covered over its pileus, curtain, and stem, with 
a yellowish powder. 1834 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 260 
Animal (of meleagrinai with mantle-lobes united at one 
point by the gills, their margins fringed and funiished with 
a pendent curtain ; curtains fringed in the branchial region. 

6 . techn. a. A partition in the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous acid is converted into sul- 
phuric acid. b. The piece of leather which over- 
laps the parting of a portmanteau, trunk, etc. c. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving round the 
keyhole, which closes it up when any instrument is 
introduced in an attempt to pick the lock. 

1874 in Knight D/kA Mech. 3875 Ure Diet. A rts III. 958 
These leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
compartments by leaden curtains placed in them . , These 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner through the chamber. 

7. attrib. a. Pertaining to a curtain or curtains. 

1399 Marston Fro. Villanie iii. xi. 226 What ere he sales 

Is warranted by Curtaine plaudities. 1883 Daily Nems 
23 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is l>eing douo..many curtain machines are still well em- 
ployed. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX.. 553/2 A long curtain- 
calico gown. 

t b. Done behind the curtains ; secret, hidden. 

1660 Hickeringill y/zwira/rcj (1661) 6^ We thunder fear, 
A toy to th' Curtain-whisper in the Ear. 3673 Janeway 
Heaven on E. (1847 [135 He knew., our most secret work- 
ings, our closet curtain-business. 

8 . Comb., as curtain-cord, -lifter •, curtain-like 
adj. ; curtain-angle, the angle formed at a bastion, 
etc., where the curtain begins ; f curtain-coach, 
a coach with curtains in the window-spaces ; eux- 
tain-paper (see quot) ; curtain-pole, = 

rod ; curtain-raiser (slang), a short opening piece 
performed before the principal play of the evening 
(cf. lever de ridcau); curtain-ring, one of the 
rings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
rod, and which slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn ; curtain-rod, the horizontal rod from 
which a curtain is suspended ; curtain-wall, see 
sense 4 b. Also Cubtain-lectuee, -seemon. 

1706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coaches 
. . and a very good *Curtain Coach to carry 6 People. 1323 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 58 Take a smalle *curteyne corde, and 
bynde it harde aboute the beastes necke. 3858 Simmonds 
Did. 'Prade, *Curtain^paper, a peculiar kind of paper- 
hangings made in the Western States of America., used as 
substitutes for roller blind.s by a large class of people. 1874 
Knight Did. Meek., Curtain-paper, a heavy paper, printed 
and otherwise ornamented, for window-shades. xSSfe Birm. 
Wkly Mercury 23 Oct- 5 The slight opening pieces, or 
* ‘ curtain raisers ’ as they are profanely styled . . ai'e often 
hurried through amid much confusion. xZgz Leeds Mercury 
I Apr. 5/3 A new piece, .put on as a curtain-raiser for ‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’. 34S3 Act x Rick. HI, c. 12 § 2 Ko 
Merchant Stranger, .shall bring into this Realm. .Hanging 
Lavers, *Curtain-rings, Cards for Wooll. 1739 D’Uefky 
Pills 11872) III. 123 Til rattle his Curtain-rings every Night. 
<?i5os Ckurchw. Acc, St, Dunsfan's, Cantertmry, For 
■‘‘curten roddi-s and hookys. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode 
to Margate Hoy Wks. 1812 III. 65 With fingers .. loaded 
much luce Curtain-rods with Rings. 3833 Turner 
Archit. III. n. vii. 226 A *curtain wall connecting it. 
3879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 250 As buttresses in- 
creased in projection , greater and greater openings in the 
curtain wall were ventured on. 

Curtain, Variant of Coubot. 

1853 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XIV. 11. 336 The cattle are 
kept in open curtains with shedding, each curtain contaia- 
ing from 8 to 12 animals. 

Cu’rtaiii, z'. [f. CuErAiN jA^] 

1. To furnish, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 
tain or curtains. 

<: 33oo K. Alis. 1028 With samytes, and baudekyns, Weore 
cortined the gardynes. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. iiSr G. 
god moil, in gay bed lyger . . Vnder couertour ful ciere, 
cor tyned aboute. 1603 [see Curtained], c 3611 Chapman 
Iliad V. 199 Eleven fair chariots stay. . Curtain'd and arrast 
under foot. 3828 Scott Tapestried Chamber, The tapestry 
hangings, which, .curtained the walls of the little chamber. 

b. transf. and fig. To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 
tect, shut off, as with a curtain. 

^3430 Lydg. Bochas viii. xxiv. Some skyes donne Myght 
percase curtayne his beames cU-re. 3388 Shaks, Tit. A. n. 
lii. 24 When with a happy storme they were surpris’d, And 
Curtain’d with a Counsaile- keeping Caue. 1607 Walking- 
ton Opt. Glass ii. (1664) 22 Curtained, and over shadowed 
with a palpable darkne.ss. 1863 Geo. Ex.iot Silac M. 95 
A supreme immediate longing that curtained off all futurity 
— the longing to lie down and sleep. 

lienee CuTtained ppl. a., CuTtainiiig vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. ii. i. 51 Wicked Dreames abuse The 
Curtain’d^ sleeper 1820 Keats Lamia ii. 18 Near to 
a curtaining Whose airy texture, from a golden string. 
Floated into the room. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877) 2 'Ihe 
churchwardens . . duly installed in their curtained pew.s. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 396/1 A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought xis full upon the summit. 

CUTtain-lexture. *A reproof given by 
a wife to her husband in bed^ (Johnson). 

3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 5 Often have you heard 
how much a superstitious wife, by her curtain lectures, hath 
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CTJBTAXE, 


CUBTAINLESS. 


wrought upon her Ch^tian husband. 1660 Hickesingiu, 


«3, * «iu HOC awea . . witJi the dreadfuU 
Catechisme of a Curtam Lecture. lyxo Addhson Tatler 
Na 243 ^4 He was then lying under the Discipline of 
aCurtam-Lecture. 284^3. Jerroi.i>(/ 2//^)^ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain-lectures.^ xBst Thackeray Hum. lii. {1876) 
S33 As confidential as a curtain-lecture. ^ 

Hence Cu^rtaia-le-cture v 

X859 G. Meredith R. Feverd Hi, No curtain-lecturing 
with a pipe. ® 

Cn*1?1J^2il6SS| &. "Witlioiit a curtain, 
iSmEuza Nathan HI. 3S7 The curt^less 

casement. 1863 Miss Eraddon % Marclvmont I. iu 29 The 

P . creeping in at the curtainless window. 

■f CHTtaili-SeTlIlOllB Obs. a= CUETAIN-LEC- 
TUEE. 

-1611 Speed Gt. BHi. ix. xv. § 44 The Curtaine- 

Sermons nightly enlarged vpon the same Text. i6ai-si 
ni.iii. IV. li. 629. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whol$ Creature xv, § 2. 255 He heares Curtaine. .Sermons, 
ere the Morning, 


0'u.rtais(©j -aisi, obs. ff. Coxieteous, Couetesy. 

t €lirtal (k^utal), sb. and a. Obs. exc. Hist, (or 
arch.). Forms ; see the senses. [In i6th c. also 
cmrtauU, curtald, a. 15th c. F. courtauU, -auldy 
now courtaud :-~OF. cortald, €urtald\ cf. It. r^7r- 
talda short bombard, pot gnn, cortaldo petriero 
a short perrier ; a derivative of Romanic corto, F. 
court, ‘short’, with sufiEix -aldo, -aldy -«//, -aud, of 
Teutonic ori^n : cf. Diez Gram. III. i. i. 3. French 
has the various senses ‘ short or dumpy man 
‘docked horse or dog’, ‘short piece of artillery’, 
‘ short bassoon ’, which have been at various lim eg j 
and more or less independently, taken into English.] 

A. as sb. I. 6 oourtaTilt, -tall, -tal, 6-7 cor- 
tall, curtail, (6 curtell, -tole, -tayle, 6-7 -toll, 
-taile, 6-8 -tail), 6- curtal. 

1 . A horse with its tail cut short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped) ; app. sometimes a 
horse of a particular breed or small size, with 
which this practice was usual. Cf. Cocktail. 

1530 Palsgr. 68 CovHavlty a courtall, a horse. Ihid. 
5o 6A> I wyll cutte of my horse tayle and make hyra a cour- 
tault. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest, (1888) 80 You can 
make a stoned horse a geldyng, and a longe taile a courtall. 

Holinshed Cbrou. Ill, 1056/2 Mounted on a cur- 
taile. 1610 Markham Master^. (1636) 539 Of the making 
ofCurtals, or cutting offofthetailes of Horses. x6xx Cotgr., 
Double courtaut, a strong curtail ; or, a horse of a middle 
size betweene th’ ordinarie curtail, and horse of seruice, 
1620 E. Blount Horse Subs. 36 They . . thence vpon their 
Curtoe..goe to the Tauerne. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, xxxix, 156 Six pages apparelled in his livery mounted 
on white Curtals, 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Any animal that has lost 
its tail. b. Anything docked, or cut short. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 696 Certain [.serpents] , , 
whose bodies of an equal. .thickne.sse, so as they appear 
without tails ; being for that purpose called ‘ Decurtati ’, 
Curtails, 1669 A ddress Yng. Gentry Efig. 80 There remains 
nothing of it but the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho. 1866 Indwell Bigloio P. Introd., 
Consider what a poor curtal we have made of Ocean. There 
was something of his heave and expanse in o-ce-an. 

3 . Applied to persons : a. with fig. reference to 
sense i : One whose ears are cropped. 

1592 Greene Vpst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
235, I am made a curtail, for the pillory . , hath eaten off 
both my eares. 

b. cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak. 

(In quot. 1725 differently explained.) 

1561 Awdelay Prat. Vacab. 4 A Curtail is much like to 
the Upright man . . He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, like to grey Friers. 1567 Harman Caveat 37 There 
bee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Curtals, the Eleventh Rank of 
the Canting Crew. 1725 New Cant. Diet., Curtails . . so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen or Stuff, that were hung out at the Shop-Windows or 
Mercers, etc. . .Also a Species of Cut-purses. 

c. A term of derision or opprobrium. [Direct 
connexion with F. courtaud ‘short or dumpy 
person ’ is doubtful.] 

1578 Whetstone Promos 4* Cass. i. iv. (N.), Were you 
born in a my 11 , curtole, that you prate so hye. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 201b, That this creeppled curtoll 
of Osorius may stand upright upon his legges. eiSxz 
Beaum & Fl. Thierry i, Your old and honor’d Mistress, 
you tyr’d curtals, Suffers for your base sins. 

d. A drab. [Perhaps referring to short skirts.] 

161X Cotgr,, Caignardiere, a hedge-whore, lazie queane, 

lowsie trull, filthie curtail, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Curtail, a Drab, or nasty Slut. 

II. 6 courtault, curtald, cortoute, 6-7 cur- 
tail, 7 cortal ; pi. 6-7 curtaux, -tawes, -towes. 

4 . A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in use in the 16th and 17th c. The demi'- 
or haifi and double curtail were smaller and larger 
varieties. 

a 1509 Ramsay Lei. to Hen. VTI in Pinkerton Hist. Scot, 
IX. 440 (Jam.), ij great curtaldis that war send out of France. 
1530 Palsgr, 448/r They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyftene serpentynes, x 54 ^ Hall Chron. 
(1809)671 Bombard.s Curtawes and demy Curtaux.^ Ibid. 
680 One pece of ordinaunce called a Curtail. Ibid. 653 
Double Curtails. 1629 Shertogenbosh 36 The Enemies did 
shoot aboue no shot with halfe Curtowes. 16&1 Flodden 

ii. 18 Culverings and Cortals great, And double Canons 
two or three. 


III. 6 curton, 7-8 courtel, 8 curtail, -tin, 
curtal, (8-9 courtaud, -ant), 

5 . An obsolete musical instrument, a kind of 
bassoon ; also an organ-stop of similar quality of 
tone ; also double curtal. 

1582 Batman Upon Barthol. 423/1 marg.. The common 
bleting musicke is y« Drone, Hobius, and Curtoll. 168 . . Let. 
in Hawkins Hist, Mus. (1776) V. 35^ Then Mr, Harris chal- 
lenged Father Smith to make additional stops.. these were 
the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base Flute. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. ( 1707) 

II. V. 24 With Voice as hoarse as double Curtal. X7^ 
Hawkins Hist. Mus, IV. ix. 139 An instrumenf, called, by 
reason of its shortness, the Courtaut, 1888 Stainer & 
Barrett Mus. Terms, Courtaut, Cortaud, CortJuil, an 
ancient instrument of the bassoon kind. 

B. atirib. or adj. Also 6-7 curtail, -toll. 

1 . Of horses : tiaving the tail docked j made 
a curtal. 

_ 1576 Inv. in Rtpon Ch. Acts 377 A curtail nagge. 1578 
in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 3^6 One grey trottmg 
curtoll mare, 1632 Thomas of Reading in Thoms Prose 
Rom, (1858) I. 146 If he ware a long taile, he would make 
him curtail, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 208 
A Dun Curtail horse with a white head and black mane. 

2 . Of dogs : Having the tail cut short or cut off. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. isi» 1 thinke..she had 

transform’d me to a Curtull dog, and made me tume i’th 
wheele. *599 Pass. Pilgr. 273 My curtail dog, that wont 
to have play’d, Plays not at all. but seems afraid, a 1663 
R. Hood <5- Curtal Pfyerxxsay. in Child u 5 tf/Zfl 2 f,r(i 888 ) III. 
V. 125/2 The_ curtal dogs, so taught they were. They kept 
their arrows in their mouth. 

3 . Shortened, short in linear dimension. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur, (1599) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword ? The pummel’s well, the blade is curtail short, 
1^5 Camden Rem. (1657) 195 A new round curtail weed 
which they called a cloak. 1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) 
Vertue of a Tayle Wks. ii. 128/2 He notes the curtail 
Cannes halfe fild with froth. 

4 . Abridged, curtailed ; brief, scant, curt. 

X570 Fulke Re/ut, Rastel 750 There needeth none other 
creed. -but onely this short curtail creed. 1570 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 623/1 Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtail a passage for a life. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
Wks. 1738 1 . 410 Matters of this moment . . not to be . . de- 
termin’d here by Essays and curtal Aphorisms, a i66i 
Holyday Juvenal 255 A thankless countrey’s curtal love. 

6. Of the nature of a curtal or drab : see A. 3 d. 

1595 Gosson Quippes Upsi. Genilewom. 278 Next, curtaile 

iiurt, as ranke as beast. 

6 . Curtal friar : app. a friar with a short frock ; 
cf. A, 3 b, quot. 1561, B. 3, quot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the friar (Tuck) who plays a part in 
some Robin Hood stories, called also * cutted friar '. Hence, 
as a vague archaism, in Scott. [The conjecture that curtal 
here means curtilanus, as ‘ having the care and keeping of 
the curiile or vegetable garden *, is inadmissible.] 
cx 6 io Ballad (Pepysian Libr. 1 . No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Robin Hood and the Curtail Fryer. 
a 1663 R. Hood ^ Curtal Fryer vi. in Child Ballads (1888) 

III. V. 124/1 There lives a curtal frier in Fountains Abby 
Will beat both him and thee. Ibid. xiii. ibid. 124/2 Carry 
me over the virater, thou curtal frier. 1820 Scott Ivatihoe 
xxxii, Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? Ibid,, Curtal Priest .. thou hast been at wet 
mass this morning. 1888 F. J. Child Ballads IIL v. No. 
117 A curtal, or cutted friar, called Friar Tuck. 

Curtal, -all, obs. forms of Curtail v. 
t Cu-rtal-ax, -axe. Obs. exc. Hist, (or arch>^. 
Forms ; 6-7 curtlea.x(e, 6 curtilax, 6-7 courtel- 
ax(©, curtelax(e, 7 curt-, courtlax, curtelaxe, 
courtle-axe, cortelax, 6-9 curtle-ax(e, curtle 
axe, 8- curtal-axe. [A much perverted form of 
the word Cutlass (in i6th c. coutelas, couielase, 
cutileass, etc.), through the intermediate perversions 
cut(t)le-ax, and curtelas, courtelaccy Cubtblacb, 
the peculiarities of which it combines. The form 
curtal- ax, with its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identification of the final part with Ax, 
axe, being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.] 

A short broad cutting sword, a Cutlass ; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
taken by persons unfamiliar with the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser’s Curtaxe.) 

1579-80 North Pluiarch{x&f 6 )jgZ His Father, .drew out 
his Curtleax and wounded him. 15^ Lodge Euphues Gold. 
Leg.Vv^f., Hewn down by a soldier with his curtle axe. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. i. Hi. 110 A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh. 1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xxi. (i66o> 229 A Faw- 
cheon or Court-lax to slash and wound his Enemy. 1665 
G. Havers P. della Fallens Traxr. £. India 109 A short 
and very broad Sword like a Cortelax. 1813 Scott Trier- 
main m. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe he bare. 1874 Motley 
Bameveld I. viii. 334 Swinging the sharpest curtal-axes. 

tCu'rtalizey "o. Obs. [f. Curtal + -ize.] 
•"Curtail. 

1622 Wither Philar. Postscr., Do they think that I will 
..Mayme or Curtolize my free Invention Because Fooles 
weary are of their attention. xS^y^KS'vnvx.Brief Relation 
12 To curtolize a Romans eares, like a Curre. 1655 Fuller 
Ck. Hist. XI. vH. § 64 How unworthy it was to curtalUze his 
'Eares..' 

Curtail, obs. form of Curtal, Curtail. 
t Cu'rtan. Obs. Also cortau, curtane. 
[Anglicized from next.] A broad, pointless sword. 
*697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xtv. 400 She had about 40 


men all armed with Cortans, or broad Swords. 1699 Ibid. 
II. I. iv. 80 The Executioner being provided with a large 
Curtane or Backsword.. at one stroke he severs the head 
from the body, 

II Curtaua (k2?jta-na, -?*na). Also 3 crutein, 7 
eurteyn, -teine, Curtan. [The AF. form curtein 
is identical with OF, certain, couriain, the name 
of the sword of Roland, so called, according to 
the Karlamagnus-saga, because it broke a little 
at the point, when thrust into a block ox perron of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Char km. 370, and see Gode- 
froy). The word is an extended derivative of 
L. curtuSy Rom. corto, OF. cori, curt shortened, 
short ; cf. certain from L. certus, and, for the 
sense, Curtal a. 3, curled, quot. 1610 (s. v. 
Curt v.). The Anglo-L. form curtana appears to 
be an adj. feminine, agreeing with spatha, spada, 
sword,] 

The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically con- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 
of King Edward the Confessor. 

In the Coronation procession Curtana is borne in the 
front rank of the regalia, supported to the right and the 
left by two pointed swords, the sword of justice, and the 
third sword, all three being drawn ; they are followed by 
Garter King of Arms^ the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Sword of State borne m its scabbard ; then follow the Sceptre, 
St, Edward’s Crown, and the Orb, borne abreast ; then the 
Paten and the Chalice abreast, immediately in front of the 
Sovereign. 

a X259 Matthew Paris Hen. Ill), Comite Cestriae 

gladium S. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur ante regem baju- 
lante. 1308 Rot. Claus, xst Edw. II (in Rymer), Et gladium 
qui vocatur curtana portavit Comes Lancastrias, 1377 
Officia in Coronationem (Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 73), 
Deinde sequentur ties comites gladios gestantes induti 
serico, comes quidem Cestrias. .portabit gladium qui vocatur 
curtana. 1483 Wardr. Acc. xRich. III,\\i swerdes whereof 
oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. 1607 Cowell Interpr., 
Curteyn was the name of King Edward the sainct his sword, 
which is the first sword that is carried before the kings 
. . at their coronation. 1685 Acet. Coronation in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2028/1 The Sword of State, the Sword Curtana, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented to His Majesty, and laid on a Table before 
Him. 16S7 Drvden Hind 4* P. 11. 419 When Curtana will 
not do the deed, You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 1702 C. B'iennes 
pia^ U88^ 254, 3 other Lords following w^** y» sword of 
justice, y"* Curtana sword of mercy, and another poynted 
sword, Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 892 The Earl of 

Chester, .carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curieine, 
before the King. 1820 A. 'Iaylor Glory of Regality 71 
The principal sword which is borne before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Curtana. 

Curtas(e, -asi(e, obs. forms of Courteous, 
Courtesy. 

Curtast, obs. superl. of Courteous. 

Curtate (k»*ittf>t), a. Geom. and Astron, [ad, 
L. curtdt-us, f. curtare to cut short : see Curt v."} 
Shortened, reduced; applied to a line projected 
orthographically upon a plane. Curtate distance : 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curtate cycloid : see Cycloid. 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 239 As 
cosine of inclination to radius, so SP, the curtate distance, 
to the true distance of the planet from the sun. 1726 [see 
Curtation 2]. 1833 Herschel Astron. viii. 275. 
t Curtated, ppl. a. [f. as prec. f -ED.] = prec. 
1749 B. Martin Diet., Curtation, the difference between 
the distance of a planet from the sun and a curtated dis- 
tance. 

Curta'tioXL. [n. of action from L. curtare to 
shorten.] 

i*l. Alch. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold. Ohs. 

1584 R. ^cox Discov. Witcher, xiy. v. 301 In this art there 
are two waies, the one called longation, the other curtation. 
x6o6 Breton Ourania Song K iij a, Perilous is the way of 
Curtation. 1699 R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasm. 1.1711) 2x7 
■Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 

2 . Astron. The difference between the true and 
the curtate distance of a planet from the sun. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey, Curtation of a Planet, is 
a little part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 
from the Sun. 1726 tr, Gregory's Astron. L 467 The Cur- 
tation, which being substracted from the Distance of the 
Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit . . leaves the Curtate 
Distance of the Planet from the Sun. 

Cu'rtatively, adv. rare. [f. Curtate -ivb 
+ -LY.] In a shortened or dipt manner. 

1826 G. S. Faber Dijf. Romanism (1853) 326 note. 
Through this dexterous alternation of quoting and suppress- 
ing. .Ambrose, as thus curtatively exhibited, appears [etc.]. 

CtL'rtaxe* Obs. rare An alteration of 
CuRTAL-AX, probably with a supposed derivation 
from curt short, and ccx. 

X596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 42 With curtaxe used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to handle speare and shield, But 
speare and curtaxe both usd Priamond in field. 

Curtays(e, -eis(e, obs. forms of Courteous. 
Curtby, -eby, -epy, vars. of Coubtepy Obs. 
Curtchie, obs. form of Courtesy, Curtsy. 
Curted ; see Curt v. 

Curtein, -teyn: see Cubtaka. 


CITETEL. 

tCuTtel* Obs, Also curtell(e, -tlo, 'til, 
-tyl(l. [ME. southern form of Kietlb.] 

1. =Kirtlb q.v. 

2 . Used by Trevisa to translate L. as 

a coat of an artery, and of the eye, and retained in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. iii. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
smale curtyles and humouris of ]}t ye. Ibid. iv. vii, he 
harde curtels of be arteries. Ibid, xvii. Ixxv, It is defendid 
, .as it were with many curtils and cotes [plnribm tunimlis], 
X583 Batman On. BarthoL v. iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtils, and three humours. 

t Ciart 6 laiC 6 » Obs. Also 6 cnrtilace, 7 
telas, -lass©, coiartelace, conrtlace, coiirtlas, 
cnrtlas. [A variant of coutelace^ i 6 th c. F. 
coufelas. It is doubtful whether the r represents 
an earlier/ {coulfelas, ct IX. colUllaccio\ or arises 
from phonetic corruption, or popular etymology.] 
A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass. 

sSSS Fardle Facions n. vii. 160 Thei cary in their warres 
..a curtilace. 1598 Sylvester Du Barias n. i. 1.(1641)86/1 
There springs the Shrub 3 foot above the grass, Which fears 
the keen edge of the Curtelace. i6ir Cotgr., Couteias, 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or short sword. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pintd 5 Trwv. xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of great 
value. 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative 127 One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the^ Bow-string with his Courtlace. 
t Curtelaiu. Obs. rare. [perh. repr. a naed. 
L. '^curiildnus like horttddnus.\ ? A gardener ; 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27240 (Cott.) In scrift. .]?e preist agh 
spere al wit resun. .0 monk, curtelain, or aduocate. 

Curtelax(e, obs. forms of Curtal-ax. 
Curteous, etc. : see Courteous, etc. 
Curteynge, obs. form of Curtain. 

Curt-llOSe (k^utih^nz). [OF. curte-hose short 
boot, from OF. hose^ kuese, hoese, hottse^ heusCi 
boot, in mod.Picard hense a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.L. hosa ; of Teutonic origin : cf 
OHG. hosa.^ MLG. hose^ ynOu. hoze^ Du. hoos, OE. 
hosby covering for the leg (and foot) ; see Hose.] 
Short-boot, -legging, or -greave : a surname given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med.L. was Curia ocrea. 

[a 1143 W. Malmesbury Gest. Re^. iv. §389 (1840) 11 . 607 
Genitore . . dicente, * Per resurrectionem Dei I probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea '. Hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, 
quod esset exiguus.] la . . Chron. de Mailros {Rerum A ngl. 
Script. Vet. (1684) I. 160), Rodbertus Curtehose guerram 
contra patrem suum movit. 1350-70 Eulogium Hist. (1863) 

III. V. d. 40 Robertus Courthoese. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 
(Rolls^ 130 He, .beqwathe. .to Robert, clepid Curthos^ the 
duchi of Normandie. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 1. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or ‘ Curthose ’ from the shortness 
of his legs. 

t Curti-eone, Obs. [f. L. curt-us short -f- Cone.] 
A truncated cone. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kensey) s.v. Truncated^ A Truncated 
Cone or the Frustum of that Body is sometimes call’d 
a Curti-Cone. 1721 Bailey, C urii Cone, a Cone whose Top 
is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Basis. So later Diets. 
Clirtil, obs. form of Kirtle. 

Curtilage (k^utiledg). Also 4-5 (9) court©-, 
5-6 curty-, 5“7 curt©-, 6 corte-, 7 eourtilag© ; 
5 curt-, cortlag©, 7 court-lodge, 7-9 courtledge, 
9 courtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. curtilage, OF. 
cor-y courtillage (med.L,. cor^ycurtilagium), f. cortil, 
court! I little court or garth, = Pr. cor Hi, It. cor tile, 
med.L. cortile, curtiU court, yard ; f. cortis^ curtis. 
It. corte, Pr. cort, COURT ; the suffix 

is the Romanic -AOE, as in milage, etc. Popular 
etymology in 17th c. saw in it a compound of court, 
as court-lodge, -ledge, etc.] 

A small court, yard, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosure with it, or so regarded by the law; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out- buildings. Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in popular use in the south-west, where 
it is pronounced, and often written, courtledge. 

Rotuli Chartamcm XJnum raesaglum cum 
curtillag[io3. 1292 Britton in. vii. § 5 Des gardins, curti- 
lages, columbers, et des autres issues de eynz la court] 
ctgjp Owayn Miles 32 This is our courtelage, And our 
castel tour, 1434A. A. (1882) 99 All my mesuage, 
with the curtylageand all the appurtenance. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Surv. i b, A curtylage is a lytell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a tyme, or to ley in 
Woode, cole, or tymbre, or suebe other thynges neces.sary 
for housholde. 158^ J* Hooker Girald. Del. in Hotinshed 
II, 174/1 Hehad gotten in within the iron doore orgateof ffie 
courtlodge all his men. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 158 
And for hi*; Winde-mill necessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. xB^^Pwi^'iiv^Defmirrer to O^ews' Remitter 
may buy houses and cnrtelages. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 

IV. 225 The capital house protects and privileges all it's 

branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
stall. 1807 Vancouver (18131 21 1 Passing 

through the ^ courtlege or farm-yards. 1855 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho xxv. (D.), At the back, a rambling courtledge of 
barns and walls. 1882 Elton Orig. Eng. Hist, igo Where 
several houses had been built within the enclosure or curti- 
lage of onehomestead. 

t b, T illage of a croft or kitchen-garden. Obs. 

C X430 Lydg. Bochas viir. vi. (1554) 180 b, Dioclesian 
Left nis craft of deluing and cortlage. 
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t CuTtilate, v. Obs,-^ [f. Curtal, app. after 
mutilate trans. To curtail. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Hengixi%^ S3 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly he said to have curtilated the Text. 

tCu'rtiler. Obs. rare- \ [b.. OF. cortiller, 

courtillier, f. courtil : see Curtilage.] A gardener. 
a 1300 Vox ^ Wolf 272 in Rel. A nt. II. 278 This ilke frere 

heyte Ailmer, He wes noere maister curtiler in Spel- 

MAN Gloss. (1664) s. V. Curiillum, \MS. quidara codex pns- 
cus Hortulanos interpretatur curtilers.' 

CurtinCe, obs. form of Curtain. 
t Ourtipe-ndulons, a. Obs. [f. L. curt-us 
short + Pendulous a.] Hanging by a short stem. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. 370 Fruits, .which have no 
lignous pills, as all curtipendulous Apples. 

Curtis, -issie, obs. ff. Courteous, Courtesy. 
Curtisaine, -san, -zan, obs. ff. Courtesan. 
Curtlax, cuj:i}le-ax(e : see Curtal-ax. 
Curtliug, obs. form of Curtailing. 

Curtly (,k»*itli), cuiv. [f. Curt a. •+• ly 2.] In 
a curt manner ; t shortly, tersely (obsl). 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notesyj. xv. 2^2 Mr. Licenciat. .hath 
curtly, succinctly, and concisely, .epitomiz’d the long story. 
x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxv, * Sit down he said, curtly. 
1874 Green Short Hist, iv. 201 A direct demand, .to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly rejected. 

Curtness (k^utnes). [f. Curt a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being curt. 

1762 Kames Elem. Grit. II. i3o(L.) The sense must be cur- 
tailed. .to make it square with the curtness of the melody. 
188a OuiDA Maremma I. 94 She spoke with curtness. 

Curtoe: see Curtal i. 

Curtois, -oys(e, -oyus, obs. ff. Courteous. 
Curtol(l, obs. ff. Curtal sb. and Curtail v. 
Curtsy, curtsey (k»*Jtsi), sb. Forms: a. 
See Courtesy. j 3 . 6 curtsy©, 6-7 -sie, 7 courts!©, 
curt’sie, 8 court’s!©, court’sy, curt’sy, 8-9 
courtsey, 6- curtsy, curtsey. 7. 6-7 curt- 
ohie, 7 courchie, ^8 curcMe. S. 6-7cursi©, 
-sey, 7 -sy, -see, 8 coursey. [A variant of 
Courtesy, reduced to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to curtchie, cursiel\ 

1 . = Courtesy in various senses (esp. i c, 6, 7), 
1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) rii Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so nere our 
camp to come. 

t2. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture ; = Courtesy 8. 
fl. See Courtesy 8. 

/ 5 . «i5S3 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 48 To come 
behind, and make curtsie. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 56 
It is my cosen.s dutie to make curtsie. 

y. 1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 79 Will 
curchie make. 

5 . 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 13 We receyved many 
cunseys of them that offered. 1580 Lyly Euphues 275 
Thankes and cursie made to each other, we went to the fire. 

3 . An obeisance; now applied to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a. 1S7S LanehamZ,^//.(i87i) 42 At this, the minstrell made 
a pauz & a curtezy, for Primus passus. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior $7 Put of thy cappe boye. Make a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thy right knee. .As it hath bene taught thee, 
1665 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 She was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows. 1679 Trials White Other Jesuits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 253 r 2 The whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesie. 1747 Chesteef. Lett. I. exxv. 
334 At Vienna men always make courtesies, instead of bows, 
to the Emperor. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. vi. 
(1878) 72 [Shel dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

8. 1681 Otway Soldieds Fort. iv. i, Make me a Curt’sy 
and give me a kiss now. 1700 Dryden Fables, Wife of 
Bams T. 228 One only hag remained And drop’d an awk- 
ward court’sie to the Knight. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 72 
Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsy. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xviii. {1889) 171 The sound of light 
footsteps, .made her turn round and drop a curtsey. 

y. 1616 Lane Sqrls 571 With a crooked curtchie, 
wried aright, Goglinge bothe eies, sayd, ‘ At your service 
dight CS685 Bagford Balladsiygq^'^ S3 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant .. Made Courchies. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) I. 353 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 Burns Holy Fair iii, An’ wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop, As soon as e’er she saw me, 

5 . 1S94 See. Pt. Contention (1843^ ^55 The match is made, 
she scales it with a cursie. X694 R. L’Estrange Fables 
ceex. (3:714) 325 She veiyr Civilly dropt him a Cursie. 1705 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. Pref. A iv. b, I hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. 

f 4 . A * mannerly ’ or moderate quantity, a small 
quantity. Obs. 
a. See Courtesy la 

XS28 Paynell Salernds Regim. R, The figges .. 
myngled with^ a curtsy of the water that they were sodde 
in. Ibid., With the water shulde be mixed a liteli curt^ 
of vineger. 1584 R Scot Discern. Witcher, v. vixi, 84 If 
anie woman had . .borrowed a curtsie of Seasing. 

y. 1S7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxii. x6 But a little cursie 
of wheate (namely, but as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of his hand'. 2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 
(1612) 178 The Owle . . feasteth in her house The Swallow 
with a cur^e of her then disgorged wheat. 

5 . attrib. smd Comb. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barton I. iii. 1060 Great Scipio, sated 
w^ii fain]d curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 Breton 
Dignitie 4- Indign. Man 196 , 1 am no capper nor curtsie man. 


'CUEVATIOU. 

Curtsy, curtsey (k»*itsi), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make a curtsy; to do reverence to\ 
now, like the sb., said only of women. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 26 Curtsie whoore- 
sons, douke you, and crouche at euery worde. 1567 Triall 
Treas. (1850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy downe to the grounde. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- jul. ii. iv. 58 Mer. Such a case as 
yours constrains a man to bow in the hams. Rom. Meaning 
to cursie. 1672 Westminster Drollery 11 . 80 And every ( 5 irle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Grasse. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 284 f 6 She was all the while curtsying to Sir 
Anthony. 1804 Jane Austen Watsons (iBjg) 323 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 26 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to by all the 
congregation. 

/ 3 . 174X Richardson Pamela (1824) I. vi. 20, I curtesied 
to him, and to Mrs. J ervis for her good word. 1752 Chesterf. 
Lett. III. cclxxxix. 323 It is respectful to how to the King 
of England . . it is the rule to courtesy to the Emperor. x%5 
S. C. Hall Wkiteboy v. 45 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc. 
lo. With advb, extension. 

X824 Byron Juan xvi. ci, Ladies rose, And curtsying off, 
as curtsies country dame, Retired. 1849 Miss Mulock 
Ogilvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out. 
e. transf. and Jig. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 74 Shee whom mightie king- 
domes cursie too. 1599 — Hen. V, v. ii. 293 O Kate, nice 
Customes cursie to great Kings. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge X, The plump pigeons, .were skimming and curtsey, 
ing about it. 1887 Lowell Democr, 142 He had fancied 
that thejaws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Convention. 

2 . trans. To make a curtsy to. 

1566 Drant Horace*s Sat. i. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes, a 1592 H. 
Smith Serm. (1622' 207 How would they cap me, and 
courtsie me ? ^ 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. iii. 13 The Ladies 
. .curtesied him. 

b. To give or express by curtsying. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals Epil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here — there nods a place. 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ah. (1833) XL vii. 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. 

Hence Cu*a:tsying vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 327 Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 1 . 38 The first rude essays 
of curt’sying. X870 Daily News xSApr., Curtseying maidens 
and obsequious hinds, anxious to do honour to the man. 

Curtus, -uus, -yse, obs. forms of Courteous. 

II Clirucui (ku®rz/k 27 ‘i). Omith. Also eonrou- 
cou, courouooui. [The native name, of ecboic 
origin, in Brazil and Guiana : in raod.F. couroucou.'] 
A bird ( Trogon curucui) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

1678 Ray Willoughby' sOrnith. 140 The Brazilian 
of Marggi-ave. It is a very elegant and beautiful bird. 
1781 Latham Hist. Birds I. 545 Couroucou. 1785 W. F. 
Martyn Did. Nat. Hist,, Curucui, a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. 1815 J. F. Stephens Zool. ix. 4. 
X885 Lady Brassky 7 ''he 7 rades tiB The: specimens included 
..parrots, paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons. 

Curule (kiu9*ri«l), a. [ad. L. curuUis, cur- 
rulis, supposed to be f. curru-s chariot. curuUl\ 

1 . Rom. Antiq. Curule chair', a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory and shaped like a camp-stool 
with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome. 

1695 Ld. Preston Boeik. ii. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the ( 5 ourt placed in their Curule Seats. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
4 F. II. xxxvi. 349 The curule chair was successively filled 
by eleven of the most illustrious senators. X877 Geikie 
Christ Ixii. 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator. 

2 . Privileged to sit in a curule chair ; as curule 
magistrate, curule ^FIdilb (q,v.). 

1600 Holland Livyx. xxxiii. 376 In the time of his curule 
Aedileship. ^ 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . xvi. 343 Every 
curule magistracy was supposed to convey something of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity. x88o Muirhead 
Gains i. § 6 note. The curule aedifes were first created at 
the same time as the urban praetor. 

3 . transf. Pertaining to any high civic dignity 
or office, as that of a magistrate or mayor. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 715 We that are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. x8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xii, A wealthy burgher, who might one day . , hold the 
curule chair itself. 1882 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 
X24 The way of the good apprentice, .to the. .curule seat. 

Gtmrable tkzi*ivabi^, a. rare. [f. Curve z;. 
+ -ABLE : cf, L. curvdbilis.] Capable of being 
curved or bent. 

x868 Helps Reahnah vii, (1876) 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 

.CuTVal, a, = ,next. 

CWWBXI% a. Her. \&d. L,. curvant-em, 
pple. of curvdre to Curving. 

1830 Robson Brit. Her. Gloss*, CurvaT or Curvant, 
Curved or bowed. 

CUTTate, a. rarer ^ [ad. L. curmt-us bent, 
pa. pple. of cufY/dre.'] «*next. X864 in Webster. 
Ciunrated (k; 5 -jv^ited), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Curved ; of a curved form. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Curvated, bended. x8oa Corry Mem, 
A. Berkeley 71 The vast . . moorlands of Stanmore reared 
their rugged curvated summits. 

Curvation (kriiv^i'Jsn). [ad. L. curvdtim-em, 
n. of action from curvdre.^ Curving, bending. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (18391 19s The bending or 
curvation of a strait line into the circumference of a circle, 
i 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 393 The inclination and curvation 
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CUBVILIH-EAB, 



of our limbs. 1721 R. Bradley iyajf. 150 It swims 
about by Gurvations, appearing like the figure of an S* 
x86a Morn. Star 19 June, A self-adjusting carriage wheel, 
adapted to any curvation or line of railway. 

Clirvative (kt>*>ivativ),i3t. Bot. rare, {{.curviit-j 
ppl. stem of : see -IVE.] See quots. 

1:856 Henslow Diet. Boi. Tertjis^ Curvative. .in veraation 
and estivation, where the separate parts are scarcely folded 
but have the margins merely curved a little. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 364 CmtiaUvey when the margins are slightly turned 
up or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 
CTir¥S»tlire (k»‘j[vatiu.r). [ad. L. czirvaiura 
hendingj t mrvdre, curmB to bend : see -uee.] 

1 . The action of curving or bending; the fact, 
quality, or manner of being curved ; curved form ; 
(with pi.) a particular instance of this. 

In Pathol, esp. of the spine, of which there are two sorts, 
angular or Pott's atraature^ and lateral curvature. 

Z665 Hooke Microgr. a'^ii Attributed to the Curvature of 
the visual Ray.. through so differingly Dense a Medium. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 2 A line. . of that peculiar 
curvature. 1800 Med. Jml. IV. 271 Paims are not even 
perceived . , in curvatures of the back -bone. 1840 R. Liston 
Elem. Surg. (ed, 2) ii. 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Boi. in. iv. 706 Sudden curva- 
ture of growing shoots from a blow or concussion. Jhid. 707 
The permanent^ curvature which remains, .or the CurvaUire 
of Concussion, is the result of a lengthening of the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 

b. Geom. The amount or rate of deviadon (of 
a curve) Ifom a straight line, or (of a curved sur- 
face) from a plane. 

Circle of cm-vaiure': the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvatui-e of the curve 
at that point. Centre ofc., radms of c.i the centre and 
radius of the circle of curvature. Chord of c. (see quot. 
1875 ). Double curvature : that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

1710 J. Harris Lex.^ Techn.,^ Curvature of a Line, is the 
peculiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
becomes a Curve of such peculiar Properties . . The Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally as 
their Radii. _ 1796 Hutton , Curve of a Dotthle 

Curvature, is such a curve as has not all its parts in the 
same plane. 1807 •— Course Math. II. 320 The radius of 
a^circle vyhich has the same curvature with the curve at any 
given point, is the radius of curvature at that point, i860 
Chatnb. yrnl. xxvin. 271 The axles of the locomotive are 
directed towards the centre of curvature of the railway. 
187s Todhunter Dijf. Calc. xxiv. § 320 If a straight line be 
drawn from any point of a curve in any direction, the portion 
of this straight line which is intercepted by the circle of 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chord ofeurva^ 
ture. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1, v, The direc- 
tion of motion changes from point to point, and the rate of 
this change, per unit of length of the curve . . is called the 
curvature. 

2 . concr. A curved pordon of anything ; a curve. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 1312 The said Sistrum 

being in the upper part round, the curvature and Absis 
thereof coraprehendeth foure things, 1686 Goad Celcsi. 
Bodies in. ii. 409 [It] makes the Lofty Curvature of the 
Celestial Arch to ring. xSooMed. yrnl. HI. 16S The second 
curvature of the duodenum was partly torn. i83i J. Rus- 
sell Haigs 3 A magnificent curvature of the river Tweed. 

Hence Curvature v. intr., to curve, bend. Cu’r- 
vatnjred a., having curvature, curved {rare). 

a 1810 Tannahill Poems {x846) 28 Our tiny hero. . A.scends 
the hair’s curvatur’d side. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 175 We came to the main passage, which curvatured 
down the hill. 

Curve (kiJiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. em'v-us bend- 
ing, bent, curved, crooked.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now raz'e. 

1571 Digges Pcoitom. It. xiii. N iij b, Suche playne Super- 
ficies as are euuironed with curue lynes. 1665 Phil, Trans. 
1. 107 The Tail is Curve. 1716 Cheyne Philos. Princ. 
Relig. I. 95 Partly terminated with plain, and partly with 
curve surfaces. 1755 Amory (1769) II. 156 On which 
are fastened curve pieces of wood, c 1865 Brougham Introd. 
Disc, in C ire. Sc. 1. p. xi, The Earth moves round the Sun 
in the same curve line. , 

B. sh. (Short for cttt'vedme, tic.: cf. F. courbe 
x= ligne cotLrbe.) 

1 . Geom. A curved line : a locus which may be 
conceived to be traced by a moving point, the 
direction of whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In Higher Geo- 
metry, extended to include the straight line.) 

Algebraic curve : a curve expressed by an equation con- 
taining only algebraic functions, i. e. such as involve only 
addition, multiplication, involution, and their converses ; of 
which kind are the various conic .sections: opposed to 
transcendental (or mechanical) curve, one which can be ex- 
pressed only by an equation involving higher functions, as 
the catenary, cycloid, etc. Curve of probability : a trans- 
cendental curve representing the probabilities of recurrences 
of an event. Curve of pursuit : the curve traced by a point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed at 
each instant towards another point vyhich also moves with 
constant velocity (usually in a_ straight line). Curz'e of 
sines : a curve in which the abscissa is proportional to some 
quantity and the ordinate to the sine of that quantity ; so 
also curve of cosines, tangents, etc. See also Anaclastic, 
Catenary, Caustic, Cubic, Exponential, etc., etc. 

1696 Whjston 7'h. Earih x. 22 All Bodies., which revolve 
in Curves, .are attracted, .continually towards that Point or 
Center. 1706 H. Ditton Fluxions 221 That Clurve to which 
this Property agrees, must be the Curve of swiftest Descent. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Radial curves, is _a denomination 
given by some authors to curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates, .all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear like so many radii. . whence the name, 1871 


Tait & _ Steele Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3) i. §32 
Illustrations . . are to be found in what are called Curves of 
Pursuit. These questions arose from the consideration of 
the path taken by a dog who in following his master always 
directs his course towards Kim. 1875 Jevons Money (187S) 
138 The curve, .shows the course of variation of the standard 
of value. 1882 Minchin (JnipL Kinemai. 38 What curve 
do the chalk marks make in the rolling body? Evidently. . 
a circle. .What curve do the chalk marks make on the fixed 
plane t Evidently a right line. 

t b. A curved surface. Obs. 

1728 tr. Nevoion's Opt. Led. 173 The Refraction of a Ray 
by a Curve is the same, as by a Plane touching the Curve in 
tiie Point of Refraction, 

2 . A curved form, outline, etc. ; a curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

X728 Pope Dutic. ii. 172 It rose, and labour’d to a curve 
at most. ^ 1750 Franklin Experiments Wks. 1887 IL 203 
Take a wire bent in the form of a C, with a stick of wax 
fixed to the outside of the curve to hold it by. 1783 P. Pott 
Chirurg. Wks. III. 407 A smart blow, or a violent strain 
had immediately preceded the appearance of the curve [of 
the spine]. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL II. xi. 112 Etah is on 
the northeastern curve of Hartstene Bay. 

3 . (See quot,) 

1874 Knight Mech., a draftsman’s instru- 

ment having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
. .Some are constructed for specific purposes, such as ship- 
’Wright's curves, radii-curves, etc. 

4 . Base-ball. ‘The course of a ball so pitched 
that it does not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, but makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity’ {Cent. Diet.). 

C. Comb., as t curve-lined a,, composed of 
curved lines, curvilinear ; curve-ruler (see quot.) ; 
curve-veined a. (of leaves), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 288 Innumerable sorts of *Curve. 
lined figures, c 1865 Brougham Introd. Disc, in Circ. Sc. 1 . 
p- vi, There are curve-lined figures as well as straight. 
1879 T. Baker Landf^ Eng. Surv. 159 Railv'ay *Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs of circles of various radii . . used 
for projecting railway curves on parliamentary maps. 1866 
T reas. Bot. 364 Curvinerved, *Curve-veined, the .same as 
Convergentinervose. 1870 Bentley Botany 147. 

Curve (k^iv), V. [ad. L. curvd-re to crook, 
f. curv-us crooked, Curve a. Cf F. courber.'] 

1 . trans. To bend so as to form a curve ; to cause 
to take a curved form ; to inflect. 

1669 Holder Elem, Speech (L.VThe tongue is drawn back 
and curved. 1791 Cowper // iW iv. 145 When the horn was 
curved to a wide arch. ^ 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xiii. 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

2 . intr. To have or assume a curved form. 

*594 [see Curvtng vbl. sb.']. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 

Wks. 1883 VI. 141 He [Boreas] puffed away most vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. 1855 
Tennyson The Brook 182 And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 1875 Darwin Inseciiv, PI. ii. 37 
The tentacles curve inwards. 

Curved (kwvd, -ed), ppl. a. [f. Curve z/.] 
Bent or formed into a curve; bending; deviating 
from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
i.e. without angles. (It has partly taken the place 
of Curve a.) 

1710 J. Clarke RohauMs Nat. Phil. (i72g> I. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a Line differently curved. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. in The claws are curved and 
short. 1818 Shelley Lines Euganean Hills, From the 
curved horizon’s bound. 1869 Tyndall on Light 1 79 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces.^ 

Hence Cwrvedly adv., in a curved manner; 
Cu'rvedness, state of being curved, {rare.) 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vn. i. (R.), A curvedness, which may 
be reduced to a fracture. j8qS Luccock Avr/. Wool 152 
That the wool, . possess, .such a degi-ee of curv'edness. 1^0 
Watson in yrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 109 Lines . . 
curvedly radiating. 

Curveless (k^-ivles), a. [f. Curve sb. + -less.] 
Without a curve. 

1885 B. Harte Jfhrswf* i, Her straight, curvele.ss mouth. 
1890 1 llust. I.^ond. Ne^vs n Oct. 466/2 The curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ‘ thoroughfare ’ lengthening out before him. 

Curvet (ki^’jvet, k»'jve*t), sb. Forms: a. 6 
euruetto, 7 corvette, coruetti, curvetty ; P. 6 
pi. cooruez, 7 coruet, oorvet, corveit, 7-9 cur- 
vett, 7- curvet- [ad. It. corvetta, dim. of cot'vo, 
corva, now mroo bent, arched:— L. curvus. Cf. 
Sp. co’i'veta, F. courbetie. Originally stressed on the 
final, but now very generally on the first syllable ; 
so altered by Todd 1818 from Johnson’s curzfed.} 

In the manege : A leap of a horse in which the 
fore-legs are raised together and equally advanced, 
and the hind-legs raised with a spring before the 
fore-legs reach the ground, (Often used more or 
less vaguely of any leaping or frisking motion ; cf. 
Caracol.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 25 To see . . the cooragioous 
attempts, .the dauiigeroous cooruez, the feers encoounterz. 
1589 Pasquills Counter-c. 3 O how my Palfrey Jetcht me 
uppe the Curuetto. 1601 Shaks. Alts Well ri, iii. 299 'The 
bound and high curuet Of Marses fierie steed. 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb. i. ii(i 6685 27 Wlien your horse can bound 
perfectly, then you shall teach him the Corvet *751 John- 
son Rambler No, 163 f 7 As a sportsman delights the 
squires .. with the curvets' of his horse. 1852 Kingsley 


A ndromeda 200 As . . some colt, .at last, in pride of obedience 
Answers the heel with a curvet. 

fg, 1645 Milton Coiasi. Wks, (1831) 353 Hee must needs 
first shew us a curvett of his madnes. 

Curvet (k»ivet, kzrivet)," 3?. Also -6 comet, 
7 corvet, -bet, curuette, -ete, -eat. Inflected 
cmrve'ttsd, -ing,' and ouTveted, -ing.' [ad. It. 
corvettare ‘ to corvet or praunce f. corvetta Cuevet 
sb. Originally always stressed on the final, but 
now very generally (though less so than the sb.) 
on the first syllable- Todd has cu'rvet for the sb., 
cw’ve't for the vb.; Webster 1828, Smart 1836, 
have cu’rvet for vb. as well as sb.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse : To execute a curvet, leap in 
a curvet. Said also of the horseman, 

1592 Shaks, Ven. ^ Ad. 279 Anon he rears upright, cor- 
vets and leaps. i68i8 Shadwell 4 The sprightly 

Horse y’ have seen, Praunce, and cuiwet, with pleasure to 
the sight. 1695 Motteux St. O Ion's Morocco 8 He took 
a fancy, .to Curvet in his Gardens on a fiery Horse. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) IL 445 He may let him sometimes 
prance and caper and curvet. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr. iv. 
xxi, Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, And, high, 
curvetting, slow advance. <21839 Fraed (1864) IL 

423 Looking for her as he curvets by. 1866 R, M. Ballan- 
TYNK Shifing Winds vL (1881) 60 [The] fresh and mettle- 
some steeds curveted and pranced, 
b. trans. To cause to curvet. 

1613 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 419 Sir R. Drury .. 
corbeteth his Horse before the Kings window. 

2 . transf. To leap about, frisk; alsoj/f^. 

1600 Shaks, A. V. L. iii. ii. 258 Cry holla to the tongue, 
I prethee : it curuettes vnseasonably. 1649 G- Daniel 
Trinarch. Hen. V, xiv. As were the yeare Beat in a Plott, 
and Dayes were Curvetting [rime king], i860 J. P- 
Kennedy S^uallow B. iii. 40 A mischievous imp, who curvets 
about the house. 

Cu’rveter. nonce-wd. [f. Curvet v. + -m. 1 ,] 
A curvetting horse. 

1841 C. Lever C. O'Malley xxxiii. 176 The management 
of 3'our arching necked curveter. 

Curveting (ki^’avetiq), curvetting (km- 
vetii]), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The action of the verb 
Curvet, q.v. 

17^ tr. Beckford's Vatkek (1868) S5 The unwieldy cur- 
vetting of these poor beasts. 1801 ^Tmirr Sports 4* Past. 
HI. V. 203 Imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse. 
1840 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Witches* Frolic, Such lofty cur- 
vetting And grand pirouetting. 

CuTveting, curve*tting, ppl a. [-ing 2.] 

That curvets : see the verb. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 111. xi. 228 His very intellect 
Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. 1750 Wesley Wks* 
(1872) il. 185 A fine curvetting horse. 1848 Macaulay 
Eng. IL 490 Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1878 M. A Brown Nadesekda 25 On his 
curveting charger’s back. 

Curvi- (ksEiuvi-), combining form of L. curv-us 
curved ; chiefly in adjectives used in Nat. Hist. 
(of many of which analogous forms are used in 
modern French), as Cnrvicau'date \h.cauda tail; 
in mod.F. curvicatide\ having a curved tail. 
Cnrvico’state [L. costa rib], ‘marked with small 
bent ribs’ (Webster 1864). Ctirvlde-ittate [L. 
dent-em tooth], having curved teeth. Curvifo’liate 
\L. folium leaf], ‘ having leaves bent back’ (Web- 
ster). Cu'rviform [see -form], of a curved shape. 
CuLrvine'rvate, Ourvine*rved, = cm’ve-veined (see 
Curve a. and sb. C), Curviro-stral [L. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. Cnrvise-riad, foim- 
ing a series disposed in a curve (of leaves on a stem), 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Curvinerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 140 No leaf can be placed precisely in 
a straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in an 
infinite curve, and hence called curviserial. 

t Cu'rvify, Ohs. [f. L. curv-tts curved + 
-FY.] a. intr. To become curved or crooked, 
b. tram. To make curved, bend ; to curl (hair). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gcdelhouer's Bk. Physicke iii/i When any 
mans Backe beginneth to curvifye or wax croockede, 1623 
CocKERAM 11, lo make Crooked, curuefie. 

Cmrvili^nead. [f, Cuevi- -t- llnea line + -ad.] 
1826 J. Alderson in Trans. Soc. Arts XLIV, 15 1 A 
mathematical instx’umenc of my invention called a enrvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 1842 in 
G. Francis Did. Arts. 

Ciirviliiieal (kz;jvili'nz^), <2. [f. Curvi- d-L. 
Itmdlis MnoBX.I =next. tience Ourvilimealaess. 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 Curvilin^l 
angles, a 1746 Maclaurin Newton's Philos. Disc, in, ii. 
(R.), The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit. 1768 
Landen in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 174 The computation of 
curvilineal areas. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic vi.(i833) 133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal path. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Curvilinealness, the Consisting of 
crooked Lines- 

Ciirollmear (k^-ivili-nili), a. {sb.) [f. Curvi- 
+ L. linea line, tinear-is linear.] Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines; having the 
form of a curved line, (Opposed to rectilinear, 
and in Gothic Archit to ^rpendicular , as applied 
to window-tracery.) 

1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. § 10 Neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear, a 1746 Maclaurin 
Nevjtons Philos. Disc. nt. iii. (R.), All the curvilinear 
motions in the solar sj'stem. *843 Ruskin Mod. Paint 
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It II. III. ili. § 6 The minor contours, .are. .beautifully curvi- 
linear. 1^5 Tylor Early H ist. Mankind viii. 195 Sa*apers 
with curvilinear edges. 

Hence OurvilimeaTity ; CxirviH’nearly 

2847 Craig, Cunnlinearity^ the state of being curvilinear. 
23*4 Landor I mag* (1846) 1. 183 Recti linearly, curvi- 

linearly, and perpendicularly. 187a Cohen /Jij?. Tkroat 51 
Another fold, .stretching curvilinearly backwards. 

So t f OiiTvili aeons [cf. F. 

mrviligiu^'\ courbeHgne\ adjs. « Curvilinsab. 

1706 Phillips (ed. KerseyX Ctirviitnml or Cnrvilmeary 
(in Geom.\ crooked-lined. 1722 in Bailey, rdga Ray 
DissoL World 115 Curvilineous concretions of Salts. 
Curving (k^'ivig), vhh sb. [-iNG ii] The 
action of the verb Curve ; bending, flexure, curva- 
ture. Also Jig* 

SS^ Norden Srii.f Essex ii The Roding ..after 
manifolde curuing^ it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 
1748 Richardson CZfir/jrjnt'Wks. 1883 V. 335 Curvingsfrom 
the plain simple truth, Vines SaeM Bot. 905 The 
curving of the [antheridium] .. indicates that fertilisation 
does not usually take place between the contiguous organs. 
CuTVing, ///. a. [-ING 2 .] That curves. 

176a Falconer in. (1818) 106 Watch the curving 

prow. 2878 Maclear Celts iii. 1x879) 31 The curving shores 
of Provence and Narbonne. 

Curvital (k^uvital), a* Geom* [a. mod-F. 
curvital, i* curviti curvity -f -AL.] Of or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Curvital function^ 
a function expressing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of a curve upon the normal 
at a variable point, in terms of the length of the 
arc from the fixed to the variable point. 

2886 Carr Synopsis Math. Index C 60. 
tCll'rvity. Obs, [ad. h* curvitds (or a. F. 
curviti^ Oresme 14th c.), f. curvus curved, crooked.] 

1 . Curved or bent quality or state; curvature; 
a curved portion of anything, a curve. 

XS47 Boorde Brev. Health cviii. 41 A backe the which may 
have many infirmities, as debylytie, and wekenes, ciirvytie 
and gybbositie. 2636 Hobbhs Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 
253 The rectitude or curvity of the lines. 1705 Phil. Trans* 
XxV. 2062 The divens flexures and curvities of the Serpent, 
1715 Machin in Rigaud Corr* Sci.Men{x%^±\ I. 269 [I3have 
added a rule for finding the curvity, 2832 Brewster Newton 
(1835) I. iii. 42 According to their more or less cumty. 

2 . jig* Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

26x6 Brent tr. Sarpps Counc* Trent [xQ'jC) 166 The whole 

nature of man .. remained crooked ; not by the curvity of 
Adam, but by his own. i6;^s Baxter Calh. Thecl, 1. 111. 82 
That there is as inuch positivity of Relation in disobedience 
a.s in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude. 2678 Gale 
Crt. G&ittilesTiX* 156 That God be the motor, .of the action 
..but not of the obh<iuitie orcurvitie in acting. 
CxL’rvogra]^]!. [f. Curve (or H 
-GRAPH.] An instrument for describing curves. 

28x7 W. Warcup in Trans. Soc* Arts XXXV. 109 An 
instrument of my invention for describing cun'e lines, which 
I purpose calling the curvograph* 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
Curvograpkt an instrument for drawing a curve without 
reference to the center. 

Cnrvous (k^uvos), a. rare. [f. Curve jA + 
-ous, on L. type '^ctirvos-us.'\ Curved ; crooked. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4'', Cnrvous^ crooked, bowed, 
uneven, c 1825 Beddoes Poems, A potheosis gg Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence I revolve, 

Curwlir'b'ble. % dial. [app. connected with 
whybihble given by Forby as ‘ a whimsey, idle fancy, 
silly scruple, etc.’ With the first syllable cf. CuR- 
PUEPUB, and carwiteket, Carriwitchet.] 1A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance ; also attrib. 

x84a S. Lover Handy Andy x. 99 Don't the English catch 
their fish, .with a long rough stick, and a little curwhibble 
of a bone at the end of it ? 1887 H. Knollys Sk. Life Japan 
114 Workmen, .laboriously cutting, with little, clumsy, cur- 
wibble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. 
Oxirwi'llet. dial. [From the cry ot the bird.] 
A local name forthe Sanderling (CaHdrisareftaria)y 
a bird of the snipe family. 

t574 Ray Coll, Words 90 The Sanderling or Curwillet, so 
called about Pensans. 1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 303. 
1804 Bewick Brit* Birds II. 1 Sanderling, Towillee, or Cur- 
willet. 1883 SwAiNSON Brit. Birds 195 Cnrzvillet, Corn- 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 
t CuTy Obs, Also 4 kewery. [a. OF. 
keueruy queuerie, queurie (14th c.), cookery, 
kitchen, f. keu, qum, coeu L. coqtms, corns cook : 
see-EiiT.] a. Cookery. (Also the ‘concoction ’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b. Cooked food; a dish. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 405 They conne ete and be 
mury Wih oute grete kewe^. [Caxton cury, Higden 
rttm artificial trisgo (title). Form of Cury. ^ a 1400 
Morte Arth* 1063 Here es cury un-clene, carle, be my 
trowthe, c 1460 Jf. Russell Bk, Nurture 506 Cookes with 
jjeire newe conceytes . . Many new curies . . hey are contryv- 
ynge & Fyndynge. 15x3 Douglas Mneis viii, Prol. 95 
Throw cury of the quentassens. 

Cury 2. rare. =L. curia. 

i885 [See Curiate], 

Cuiyal, -OS 0 , obs. forms of Curtal, Curious. 
Curyd, Curys, obs* forms of cured, cures. 

Gus, obs. form of Kiss. 

Gusche, Guschet, obs. ff. Cuisse, Cushat. 
Cuselioun, obs. form of Cushion. 
Cusco-bark. Also Cuzco-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower Peru. 
Also called Cusco- cliiaia. 


Hence Cusco-ciuclioxiiue, Cu’seoniue, Cus- 
co'uidiiie, alkaloids obtained from Cusco-bark. 

2879 Watts Did. Chem. 3rd Suppl. I. 495“7- 

liOusCIISl (ku'skiis). Also 7 cuskus. [The 
same word as Couscous, the dish so called being 
originally made of this grain. In F. couscou, in 
1 8th a cuzeuz, cousse-couche, couc}ie-couche'\ The 
grain of the African Millet, Jfolcus sfiicatus Linn., 
Penkillaria spicata Willd., a cereal indigenous to 
Africa, where it has constituted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims n* vni. xi. 1368 Their bread i.s 
made of this Coaua, which is a kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cuscus a small white Seed like Millet in Biskany. 1629 C apt. 
Smith Trait* 4. Adv. jdii. 25 Cuskus. 1634 SirT. Herbert 
Trav* (1638J 23 {Madagascar, You shall have in exchange 
..Barley, Rice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. Hid. 
28 The lie [Mohelia] inricht us with..Buffols. .Rice, Pease, 
Cuscus, Honey. 2832 W. F, Daniell in Pharmac. frnl. 
XI. 395 It constitutes the kouskous of the Joloffs and 
Moorish nations, the dra and biskna of Tripoli. 

ii ClISCtLS ^ (k 27 'sk»s). Also kuss-kuss, cuss 
cuss, kuskos, cuscuss. [ad. Pers. and Urdu 
^jJ>. kkas khas the sweet-scented root ot the 
grass in question.] The long fibrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Aiidropogon mtmeatus, 
used for making fans, screens, ornamental baskets, 
etc. Hence cuscus-grass, cuscus-root. 

1810 T. Williamson E. India Fade M* 1. 235 (Y.) The 
Kuss-Kuss. .when fresh, is rather fragrant, though the scent 
is somewhat terraceous. 1862 Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind. 
72 The root of a sweet smelling grass, the cuscus. atirib. 
2889 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 247 A large cuscus mat. 

II Cuscus 3 (k27-sk2?3). [mod.L. from the native 
name ; see Couscous ^.] A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in New Guinea. 

1662 T. Davies MandelsMs Trav. E. Ind, 163 There is m 
this Island a kind of beasts they call Ctisos, that keeps con- 
stantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. I'hey resemble 
our Rabbets. 1880 D' Albertis N. Guinea I. 407 On the 
branch of a tali tree we may perhaps see a cuscus slowly 
creeping along. 1889 H. H. Romilly Verandah N* Guinea 
69 'I'he opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed, 

Guseus, -cus(s)u, -cosoo, vars. of Couscous 

4 Guser, aphetic f. Accuser. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 151 More honest 
than her Cuser. 

Cuskat (.kipjat). Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : i ciiscute, -scote, -soeote, f cowscotb, 
-sekote, 6 cowseket, kowsekot, 6-7 coushot, 7? 
9 oowshot, 8 cowshut, 8-9 cooscot, 9 cowscot ; 
o eusehet, 8- cushat, 9 dial* cushie, cusha. 
[OE. ciiscute, -scote, -sceote (wk. fern.) has no cog- 
nates in the other Teutonic langs., and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element scote, scute is app. 
a deriv. of sdotan (weak grade scut-, scot- ) to shoot, 
and may mean ‘ shooter, darter ’ : cf. sceotan in 
.yElfiic’s Colloquy, glossed tructos ‘trouts’, app. in 
reference to their rapid darting motion ; also cf. 
OHG. scozgd str. f., shoot (of a plant). For the 
first part, cil cow offers no likely sense, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an echo of 
the bird^s call — modern coo \ this is doubtful. 
Others have taken the first part as OE. chaste, 
modest, pure; but the rest of the word then remains 
unexplained,] The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

<1700 Spinal Gloss. Pahtmbes, cmcvAzxi {Erfurt cus- 
cotae, Corpus cuscote]. <r iooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 260/7 
Pudumba, cusceote. 20. . Ibid. zZ^/nPalumba, cu.'^cote, uel 
wuduculfre. 14. . Ibid. Palumbus, cowscott. 1483 

Cath* Angl* 79 Cowschote, palumbus. 13x3 Douglas 
AEneis xii. Pro! 237 The cowschet [v.r. kowschot} crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxvii. 
Some dozens of queests, coushots, ringdoves and wood- 
culvers. 1788 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Cooscot, z. wood- 
pigeon. ^ 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Gloss., Cowshut, 
a wild pigeon. 1792 Burns Bess <5* Spinmng-nokeel iii, On 
lofty aiks the cushats wail. 1813 Scott Rokeby in. x, He 
heard the C^ushat’s murmur hoarse, 186S Comh, Mag. Aug. 
224 The building cushats cooed and cooed. 

b. So cushaTdove cusha-dow, cuskie-doo). 

180S Scott Last Minstr. IL xxxiv. Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove. Flew like the startled cushat-dove. iS85 
SiDEY Mistnra Curiosa 103 The Cusnie doo That croodles 
late at e’en. 

Guskes, -i©s : see Cuisse. 

Cll’skew-kird. Also cashew bird. [So 
called from the likeness of the blue knot on its 
forehead to the cashew-mtti\ A West Indian 
name of the Galeated C\xiq.s%ow {Pauxis gakata}. 

1758 G. Edwards Gleanings Nat. Hist* II. Ixxv. 182 The 
Cushew-BIrd takes its nime from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape much resembles an American nut called 
Cushew. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldds Trav. H. xviii. 17a 
The curassaos and cashew-birds. 

Gusliie, cusMe-doo : see Cushat. 

Guskinet, obs. form of Cushionet. 

CtLSkion (ku jbn), jA Forms : a. 4 cuyschun, 
cu5shen, 4-6 cuyssh-, cuissh-, -in, -eu, -un, 
-yn, etc. ; 4-7 quishin, qui-, quy-, qwi-, qwy-, 
(quyi-% -SS-, -ssh-, -ssch-, -seh-, -sh-, (szk-), 
-in, -yn, -en, -ene, -an, -on, -un, -ion, -yon, 
-ing, -ynge, etc. ; 6 quesion, 8 quishing ; 4-5 


whyss-, whyssh-, whish-, wyssh-, -in, -yne, 
-ene, etc., etc. 4-6 cusshyn, -on, -en, -ion, 
-eyn, -on ; 5 cuseh-, cosch-, cossh-, kussh-, 
kossch-, cos-, -yni^e, -en, -oun, -one, -you, 
-ing, cowssing, etc.; 6-7 cush-en, -in, -yn, 
-ian,-eou,-ing, etc,, (6 eussin, coehen, kushen ; 
7 cuoshen, eoussin, -ion) ; 6~ cushion. (Nearly 
70 forms occur.) 

[Of this word ME. had two types, a. cuissMn, 
quiskin {noith. whishin), a. OF. coissin, later 
coessin, cuissin (i 3-1 5th c. in Littre) ; and iS. 
ettsshyn, cushin, a. F. eoussin (14th c.)— earlier 
eussin {i2ih. c. in Hatzf.); in both languages the 
latter type is the surviving one. OF. coissin was 
= Fr. coissin, Cat. coixi, Sp. coxin, cojin. It. 
coscino, cuscinoi-tL. type coxmum, f. cocca hip, 
thigh: cf. L. cubital elbow-cushion, f. 
elbow. (See P. Meyer io Romania 1892, 87)- 

Ihe history of the form eoussin, with which cushion goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant oi coissin, influenced by OF. couteqxL\\i: — L. culcita 
quilt, cushion. T. A. Jenkins in Mod. Lang. Notes, May 
1893, argues for its being : — late L. * cult iclmim, for *cnlci- 
itnum, a conjectured deriv. of culcita ; in which case coissin 
and eoussin would be distinct words without etymological 
connexion ; this their history makes improbable.] 

1 . A case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some 
soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

o. c 1340 Gatu. 4 Gr. K nt, 877 Whyssynes vpon quelde- 
poyntesj k^lt] koynt wer bo|>e. [1361 Will oj Edw. Blk* 
Prince m Nichols A’ Wills (I'jBo) 74 Curtyn.s, quissyns, 
traversyn.] C1374 Chaucer Troylusii, 1229 And doun she 
sette here by hym . . vp-on a quys.shon \v.r. cuisshyn] gold 
y-bete. 1388 Wyclif x Sant. v. 9 Seetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschuns. a 1400 Isumbras 579 Bryng a chayere and 
aqwyschene. X418 A. A. (1882)36 Vj reofquisshens 

of worsted. 1330 Palsgr. 211/2 Cuysshen, coessyn. 1547 
in Strype Eca. Mem. IL App. A. 293 Ther was a carpet 
and quis.sion laid, .for the chief mourner. 1601 Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv, Beautified with green quishins. ^ 1613 Crooke 
Body of M mi 74 It serueth vs instead of a quishion. 

/ 3 . 1382 Wyclif Ezek* xiii. 18 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens [1388 cuschen.s] vndir eche cubit of hoond, 
<rx440 Promp. Parv, 94 Coschyne, sedile. Ibid. 112 
Cuschone [1499 Pynson cusshyn], cuscina. 1470- 85 Ma- 
lory Arthur xix. xi, And there was layd a cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele vpon, C1S30 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 151 They set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. 1577-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. 800/1 
With cu.slnns of fine gold. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C* iv. iii. 243 
He haue them sleepe on CiLshions in my Tent. 1678 R. 
L’Estkange Senecas Mor* (1702) 52 A Soldier lent you his 
Cloak for a Cushing, a 1732 Gay Mad Dog(^i)i A prude, 
at morn and evening prayer, Had worn her velvet cushion 
bare. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb Sf Plozv 11 . 103 A space on the 
tiny lawn where rugs and cu.shions were .spread out. 

b. That set on the book-board of a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other bock ; cl. cushion- 
cuffer, -thumper in ii. 

26x3 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one quission 
of black vellure for the pulpett. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatter ^0. 70 F 4 Neither is banging a Cushion, Oratory. 
1719 Swift To Yng. Clergyman, You will observe some 
clergymen with their heads held down . . within an inch of 
the cushion. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 151 To 
mend a rent in the cushion of the reading-desk. 

c. The seat of a judge or ruler. Cf. 'Wool.«;ack. 

2639 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 82 Maurice . . having 

changed the Magistrates in many Towns . . the Arminians 
were fain to leave the cushion against their wills, a 1734 
North Lives (1826) 1 . 1^0 The Court of Common Pleas had 
been outwitted by the Kings Bench, till his Lordship came 
upon the cushion. 2844 H, H. Wilson Brit. India 1 1 . 415 
Bhawani Sing., was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the assistant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

d. fig . ; also as an emblem of ease and luxury. 

2589 Pappe w. Hatchet B iv, I'he diuell take al, i: truth 

find not as many soft cushions to leane on, as trecherie. 
2607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vil. 43 Not moouing From th’ Caske to 
th’ Cushion. 2632 A. Ross Hist, World 'Pred.x Idlenes.se 
. . the Devils Cushion, as the Leathers call it. 1785 Cowper 
Whs. (1837) XV. 174 At last [I] have placed myself much at 
my ease upon the cushion of this one resolution. 1833 
Carlyle Misc. (18721 V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion on 
which Knaves and Knavesses repose. 

2 . transf. a. Applied to anything resembling or 
acting as a cushion. 

2813 Scott Triermain 1, viii, The silver-moss and lichen 
twined.. A cushion fit for age. i860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea 
i. 19 Protected from . . the violence of it.s waves by cu.shions 
of still water. 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 220 A circular leaf- 
hearing cushion. 

f b. A swelling simulating pregnancy : some- 
times called Queen Maiy^s cushion, after Mary 
Tudor. (Perhaps sometimes an actual cushion or 
pad.) Obs. 

2397 Shaks. 2 Hen* IV, v. iv, 16 But I would the Fruite 
of her Wombe might miscarry. Officer* If it do, you shall 
haue a dozen of Cushions againe, you haue but eleuen now. 
1649 Milton Eikoti* iii. (1851) 356 And thus his pregnant 
motives are at last prov’d nothing but a Tympany, or 
a Queen Maries Cushion. 1689 Let.fr. the Pope in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.i L 370 iD.) That a King . . should praise (or 
rather mock) God for a child, whilst his Queen had^ only 
conceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion . . 
This was the old contrivance of another Mary-Queen. 1694 
S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet l 37 His Wife 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion. 

3 . In various specific and technical a]:)plica- 
tions : as, the ‘ pillow ’ used in making bone-lace ; 
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a receptacle for pins, a Pm-ousHiON ; f an ink-pad 
for inking a seal, die, etc. (ods.); a flat leathern 
bag filled with ponnce, used by engravers to sup- 
port the plate ; the elastic leathern pad on which 
gold-leaf is spread and cut with the palette-knife; 
the rubber of an electrical machine. 

1574 B.ELhowEs Gueziara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 316 To see her 
.. take her cushin for bone lace» or her rocke to spinne. 
1:607 Shaks. Cov, II. 1. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honour- 
able a graue, as to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. 1735 Diet. 
Polygraph, s,v. Engravings The Graving cushion, is a 
roundish, but flattish leather bag filled with sand to lay the 
plate upon, on which it may be turn’d easily any way at 
pleasure. 1768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (1852) I. 93 Like those 
cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, lozenges, and 
various forms, against a lying-in. 1776 Trial of Nnndo^ 
comar 43/2 He dipt his seal on the cushion and sealed the 
bond. 183a Nat. Philos.^ Electric, iii. § 57. 15 (.Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) The earlier electricians contented themselves 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was intro- 
duced for that purpose by Professor Winkler, 1837 Whit- 
TOCK Bk. Trades (1842) 117 {Carver «§• Giider\ With one 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a filat board 
covered with soft leather. Ibid, 21^ {Engraver)^ The sand- 
bag, or cushion, .is used for laying the copperplate upon. 
1866 foyeds Sci. Dial, 492 {Electrical Machine) The 
cushion or rubber is fixed on a glass pillar. 

b. A pad worn by women under the hair ; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath, the skirt of a woman’s dress. 

tyy^ lVestm, Mag, II. 424 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning, .to the long-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the borrowed aid of the Cushion. 1806 Lady Douglas 
in Examiner 15 March 1813, 173/1 She wore a cushion 
behind. i36o Fairholt Costume 2) 476 The hair was 
arranged over a cushion form^-d of wool, and covered with 
silk. 

e. The elastic rim or lining of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr, 193 The Adversary is 
obliged to play Bri cole from the opposite Cushion. 1853 
C. Bede Verdant Green xii, A game of billiards on a wooden 
table that had no cushions. 1836 Crawley BiUiards{x%^^ 
5 The cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, though . . old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list cushions. 

d. Mech. A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a steam-engine (or air-engine) to act as 
an elastic buffer to the piston. 

1S48 Pract, Mech, ymil. I. 78 A cushion of steam is in- 
terposed to partially sustain the force of tiie blow [in a steam 
hammer]. ^1891 Rakkine Engine The volurne 

of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure [in 
an air engine]. 

4. In a horse, pig, etc. : a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock, b. The fibro-fatty frog iu the interior of 
a horse^s hoof ; also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper part of the foot, im- 
mediately above, and united to the hoof. 

1710 Land, Gaz, No. 4777/4 Both of them formerly cut 
with L G. on the Cushion. 1712 Ibid, No. 4858/4 A black 
Spot on each Quishing. 1722 Ibid, No. 6079/9. 1892 W. 
Fream Elein, Agric. xix. led. 4) 344 Outside these struc- 
tures are two fibro-cartilages, one on each side, united 
behind and below by the plantar cushion.. The coronary 
cushion. Mod, A cut of bacon off the cushion. 

5. a. JSnl. The little pad or cushion-like process 
of an insect’s foot ; a pulvillus. b. The en- 
largement at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves ; a pulvinus ; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is formed by some saxifrages and 
stonecrops. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 285 A distinct cushion ; 
antennae of nine joints. 1870 Hooker Flora x^-j 

Sedum acre. .Tufts or cushions s-io in. diam, 

6. Arch, »= CoussiNET, q.v. 

1852 Brees Gloss, Pract. A rchit. 133 Cushions or Cous- 
sinets a stone lying on the top of a pier supporting an 
arch. 

i' 7. A drinking-vessel. Ohs. 

1594 Taming cf Shrew n, Why, Tapster, I say, Fils 
a fresh cushen heere I c 1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth 11. iv, 
Quissions ye Knaves t (Enter drawers with Quisslonsl. 

8. {Our) Lady's Cushions a name for several 
plants, esp, Amieria mariiima. 

1:578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1. 509 Some call it [Thrift] in Eng- 
lishe our Ladies quishion, 

9. Cycling. Short for cushion^tire. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept, i/i Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. 

10. Phrases, j* S'* miss the ctishion : to miss 
the mark ; to make a mistake, err. Obs, 

CIS25 Skelton Col, Cloitte 998 And whan he weneth to 
syt Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 1535 Joye Apol. Tin^ 
dale 48 Yet hath he missed the kushen m many placis. 
XS71 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (16231 168 He was elected Arch- 
bishop of St. Davids, but at Rome he was out bid, by him 
that had more money, and miped the Cushin.^ 1593 
Drayton Eclogues viii. 80 Thy Wits doe erre and misse the 
Cushion quite. 1608 Hieron Defence n, 157 He hath 
missed the cushen and sitteth bare. 1609 Hoby Lei. to 
Mr. T. H. 45 I'hey may misse the cushion in the analogie 
of the place. 

t b. Beside (or wide of) the cushion : away 
from the main purpose or argument, beside the 
mark ; erroneously or mistakenly. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. B j b, Thou leanest beside 
the emshing. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s Anssv. Osor, 78 He 
raungeth abroad to originall sinne altogether besides the 
cushian. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 230 Thou art 
beside the cushin [L. erras], 1690 W. Walker Idiom. 
A nglo-Lat. 517 He is wide of the cushion, a xj8^ H. Brooke 


Female Oficer i. xiii, The man did not speak much beside 
the cushion of common sense. 

f c. To set or jbut beside (or besides) the cushion : 
to turn (any one) out of his place or position ; to 
depose, set aside ; to deprive or disappoint of an 
office or dignity. Obs. 

3562 J. Hevwood Prov. t( Epigr. (1867) 80, 1 may set you 
besyde the cushyn yit. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed 
III. 1305/1 To put enimitie betweene the king and hir; and 
to set hir besides the cushion, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. 
188 Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, and placing 
others in their roome. 16^ Spalding Trouh. Chas. / (1792) 

I, 291 (Jam.) The master of Forbes’ regiment was . .discharged 
. .Thus is he set beside the cushion. 

11. atirib, and Comb.j as cushion-canvas ^ -layer, 
-stuffer ; cushion - footed^ -like, -shaped adjs, ; 
cnshioii capital Arch, (see quots.); tcusMon- 
cujffer <=: cushion-thumper ; + cusMon-lord (see 
quot.) ; ensMon-pink, a name for Thrift {Armeria 
maritimd) ; cushion-rafter, an auxiliary rafter 
beneath and parallel to a principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace ; cushion-rest in Billiards (see quot.) ; 
cushion-scale, a common scale-insect, very in- 
jurious to orange and other trees ; cusliion-star, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniaster ; eushion- 
stitch, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in 
backgrounds in old needlework, esp, in Church 
embroidery; cushion-thumper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action ; cushion-tire, a bicycle 
tire made of india-rubber tubing stuffed with 
shreds of india-rubber ; hence cushion- tired ppl. 
a.\ cushion- work in Embroidery (see quot.). 
Also Cushion-cloth, -dance. 

x6it CoTGB., Gaze, *Cushion Canuas ; the thinne Canuas 
that semes women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Parse-worke, &c. 1835 W hewell A rchit. Notes '’^Cushion 
capitals, .consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 
ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off" at the 
lower corners. 1842-76 Gwivs Encycl. Archit. Gloss., 
Cttshion Capital, a capital used in Romanesque and early 
Mediaeval architecture, resembling a cushion pressed down 
by a \veight. It is also a cap consisting of a cube rounded 
off* at its lower angles, largely used in the Norman period. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 36 Our 
impertinently idl Pulpit-praters, or.. too busily laborious 
*Cushion-Cuffers. 1865 Reader tz Aug. 175/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger. .Supple and *cushion-footed. 1679 Trials 
of Green <§• Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier. .being *Cushion-layer in 
the Chappel. 1647 H. More Song ofSo7il i. n lix, Sof t 
mosse.. Whose velvet hue and verdure *cus]non-like did 
show. 1847-78 Halliwell, a lord made by 

favour, and not for good service to the state ; hence, an 
effeminate person. 1863 Prior Plant-n., *C7iskiotipmks 
from its dense tufted growth. 1819 P. Nicholson Archit. 
Diet. 652 Sometimes called principal braces, and sometimes 
* cushion rafters. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 28 
*Cushmt-resis are rests, shaped to fit over the face of the 
cushion. 1886 Rep. Comm. Agric. Washington U.S. 466 
The C<3ttony *Cushion-scale is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Forbes in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 80 Orange-yellow, .with crimson- 
red, are the usual hues of the ■*'cushion-stars. iS85 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard ^cushion stuffer wanted.^ 1876 
Rock Text. Fabr. viii. 8t Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the **cu.shion style *. ^ a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. 
V, Thou violent ^cushion-thumper, hold thy tongue. 1891 
Cyclist 25 Feb. 164 *Cu.shion Tyres are getting quite fashion- 
able here, 1891 Wheeling 4 Mar, 436 We rode 40 miles on 
a *cushion-tyred Cremome. 1845 Eeclesiologist IV. 98 The 
[gold] threads are laid U|K)n the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk. This method is called *cushion-work. 

CusMon (ku'/sn), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans. To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 

1820 W, Irving Skefek-Bk., Country Church (1865) 124 The 

congregation, .sat in pews, sumptuouslylined and cushioned. 

iransf. x8<yi I Ihist. Land. News Christm. No. ii/i An 
eyot cushioned with luxurious grass. 

b. To pad or protect as with cushions. Kim Jig. 

1836-g Todd Cycl. Anat.Ti. 158/1 [The] surfaces [of the 
scapula] are cushioned with muscles. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola n. xxxi, No persuasive blandness could cushion 
him against tlie shock. 

2. To rest, seat, or set (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion ; to support, or prop tip with cushions. 

1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties xii. (R.), Instead of in- 
habiting palaces, and being cushioned up in thrones. 1847-8 
H. Miller First Impr. iv. (1859) 150 The eye never slides 
off the landscape, but cushions itself upon it with a sense of 
security and repose, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 183 Propped 
and cushioned up on both sides. 

jig. To suppress (anything) quietly; to take 
no notice of it, 

x8i8 Bp. j. Milner in HusenbethZ^ 350 The South and 
West thought it pmdent to cushion it. 1835 Tails Mag. 

II. 273 The book, .has been much less talked of than it de- 
serves to be. We trust there is no desire in certain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxviii, There my 
courage failed : I preferred to cushion the matter. 1887 
Pall Mall G, 23 Aug. x/i The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is startling. ^ 

4, Billiaj'ds. To place or leave (a hall) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion, b. intr. (In U.S.) 
To make the ball hit the cushion before cannoning 
or after contact with one of the balls. Cent. Diet. 

5. To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cushion of 
steam. 

X850 [see CusHioNtNc]. 1891 Rankine Steam Engine 42.0 
The quantity of ^^m. confined or ‘cushioned* is just 
sufficient to fill the clearance at the initial pressure. 


Hence Cu’sMoiiiiig* vbl. sb. {spec, in Mech. : see 
quots. and cf. Cushion sb. 3 d.) 

tSso Pract. Meek. Jml. HI. 104 This cushioning of the 
pistons, and the gradual restraining of the momentum, 
1887 J. A. Ewing in Encycl. XXII. 501/2 iSteatfu 
engine), Admission before the end of the back stroke., 
together with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanical effect 
of cushioning. 

t CJll'sillOll-clotlla Obs. App. ^ a cushion 
case or covering ’ (Nares). 

a 1577 Gascoigne Ferd. Jeronimi Wks. (1587) 269 Hee 
would leaue eyther in the bed, or in hyr cushencloth, or by 
hyr looking-glasse, ,a peece of money. 1611 Cotgr., Desa- 
biller, a Ladies cushion-cloth. 1626 Middleton Women 
beware W. iii. i, Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn- 
work, Or some fair cut* work pinn'd up in my bed-chamber? 
1705 London Ladies Dressing Room (N.), Three night- 
gowns of the richest stuff ; Four cushion-cloaths are scarce 
enough. 

Cu'sMoH-dailce. A' round dance, formerly 
danced at weddings, in which the women and men 
alternately knelt on a cushion to be kissed. 

1607 Heywood Woman Hide Wks. 1874 11. 97, 1 that haue 
ere now deseru’d a cushion, call for the cushion dance. 
1621 Burton Anat* Mel. n. ii. vi. iv, 1698 The Dancing 
Master 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion Dance, an old 
Round Dance. [Described in full.] X767 W. H anbury 
Charities Ch. Langton 86 The Cushion Dance., seemed to 
be his greatest favourite. X870 Brough Marsion Lynch 
ii. 6 There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion-dance, 

CusMoued (ku-Jsnd), ppl. a. [f. Cushion sb. 

and V . -f- -ED.] 

1. Furnished or fitted with a cushion or cushions. 

X839 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, etc, 65/x, I had a large 

cushioned seat of the diligence to myself. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Vcy. Challenger I. i. 21 The top of the locker is 
cushioned, and serves for a lounge. 

b. iransf. 

x86x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 400 Grass-cushioned 
crags. 1863 Possib. of Creation 235 The cushioned, spread- 
ing feet [of the camel]. 

c. Padded, ijee Cushion sb. 3 b. 

QoiMmEpil. Sheridan sSek. Scandal, Farewell the 
plumM head, the ciLshion'd t^te. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
(1824) 32 Our ladies.. When bishopM, and cushion’d, and 
hoop’d to the chin. 

d. Cycling. Furnished with cushion-tires. 

18^1 Wheeling 11 Mar, 453 The best plan . . is that , . of 
making forks wide enough for either pneumatic or cushioned 
wheels. 

2. Seated on, or propped up with cushions, 

18x8 Hazlitt Eng, Poets v. [1870) ri6 The in-door quiet 

and cushioned ease. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 274 A languid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency. 

8. Arch. Cushioned capital = cushion capital^ 

(see Cushion jA II.) 

? 1754 (pEKS. Norman A rchit. Wks. 1884 1. 298 The capitals 
of the piers, .have great variety in their forms ; the square^ 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneath. 

4. Bot. Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot, iv. Gloss. 374 Cushioned {puU 
vinaius), convex and rather flattened ; seldom used. 

5. Billiards. Placed close to the cushion. Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placed. 

’f??® J* Love Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion'd, 
slide.s askew, _ And to the op’mng Pocket runs, a Cou. 
t Cu'sMonet. Obs. Also 6 quysshenet, 
cushnet, y cushinet, -onet, eoshionet. [a. F. 
coussinet (in id-iyth c. also coissinef), dim. of 
coissin, coussin cushion ; see -et.] A little cushion ; 
a pin- cushion. 

Will of fane FitswilliamiSomtr&tt Ho.\Quysshenet. 
1592 Greene Disput, 33 If he layd those slippes on her 
cushnet. i6i t Cotgr. , Espinglier. . a Pinpillo w or cushinet 
to sticke pinnes on. 1^7 H. More Song of Soul i. ii. Ixxvi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cushionet With 
pins and needles. 1721 Bailey Cushinet, a little Cushion. 

Cushionless (ku-Jonles), a. [f. Cushion sb. 
-b-LESS.] Without a cushion or cushions. 

1837 Hawthorne 'Twice Told T. (1851) I. vi. 96 Rows of 
long cushionless benches. x866 Geo. Eliot F. PIoU (1868) 
52 His cushion-less arm-chair. 

CusMony (ku-Jani), a, [f. Cushion sb. + -y.] 
Resembling a cushion in shape, softness, etc. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. ^08/1 The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. 1866 Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 245 The 
emphysematous portions, .have a soft, cushiony feel. 
Cusin, -ing, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cusing, aphetic form of Accusing. Cf, Cuser. 
C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 400 Him selff began a sair 
ci^ng to mak. 

Uuslc (kz>sk). A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe : a. In Great Britain, the 
Torsk, Brosmius vulgaris, b. In U.S., the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa. 

X624 Capt, Smith Virginia vi. 216 Cuske or small Lin^ 
Sharke, MackarelL 1^7 Whittier Tent on Beach xxi. 
Tough and dried As a lean cusk from Labrador. 1884 
Stubbd Merc. Circular 194/2 The total catch of ground 
fish, including cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk. 

tCusMn, -yn. Obs. App. a variant of 
curshyn, Cruskyn. 

1526 Will ofT, (Somerset Ho.), Oon of my 

siluer pottes called a Cuskyn. 1^85 Higgins tr. Juniuf 
Nomenclator 232 (Halliw.) Any kinde of ppt to drink in : 
a cup : a cuskin. 1721 Bailey, Cuskin, an ivory cup. 
Cusp (kt»sp). [ad. L. cuspis, cuspid-em point.] 
1. Astrol. The beginning or entrance of a ‘house . 
1:585 Lupton Thom. Notable Th. (1675) 165 Whosoever 
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Iiath any fixed Star of the first Honour or Magnitude .. in 
the Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House, 1^7 Lilly 
O r. AsiSr^l iv. 33 The Cusp or very entrance of any house, 
or first heginning. 1651 Culpepper Asira^. Dis. 

(1658) 47 In this fi|:ure Capficprn^^is upon the cuspe of the 
ascendent. 1815 $cott M. iii, Houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes j Almuien, AlmochodeUi 
Antibibazon^ Caiabibazon. 1856 Vaughan Mystics II. 51 
Heckoning the cusps and hours of the houses of heaven! 

%. gen. K point, pointed end, apex, peak,* an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

i&W H. More of Soul ir. App. Ixvu, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. 1847 Sir H. Taylor Minor Poems Wks. 1864 

III. 232 And mid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
discern One that was shining in a cusp of snow. 1876 
Hock Tecet. Fabr. vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes. 

t b, : Top, STuface. 

S658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 6 x That bush, whose 
slender branches wantonly dangle sporting themselves on, 
the cu.sp of the water. 

5. Eanh of the pointed extremities or 

* horns’ of the crescent moon (or of Mercury and 
"Venus) ; also of the sun when partially eclipsed. 

, 1678 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) 1 . 229, 70 
degrees from the northern cusp [of the moon], then some- 
thing obtuse. 1764 A’AzZ Trans. LIV. 106 About the middle 
of the eclipse, the air was very clear, and the cusps well de- 
fined. ITO3 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 202 One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4 . Geom. A point at which two branches of 
a curve meet and stop, with a common tangent; 
or at which the moving point describing the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
spinode m statimary j>oint. (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

1758 I. Lyons Treat. Fluxions \n. § 142 A point of 

Reflection or Cusp. 1857 Whew’ell Hist. Induct. Sc. IL 
62 The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, which 
as what^Js called a cufip. 1875 Todhunter Diff. Calc. 
(ed. 7) xxii. § 301 If the two branches lie on opposite sides 
of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
species ; if on the same side, the cusp is said to be of the 
second species.. Cusps of the first species have been called 

* keratoid ' cusps, and of the second ‘ rhamphoid cusps 

' 6. Arch. Each of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or Toils’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

, x8i3 Sir J. KallFss. Gothic ArcMi. 32 In all the con- 
cave bends of the stone-workj a small pointed ornament 
occurs, which is v§ry common in Gothic windows . . I have 
ventured to apply to it [the name] oicusPy by which mathe- 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 1845 Ecclesiologist 

IV. 20 Ball-flowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail. 

6. Anat. a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crown of a tooth ; cf. Cushdate. b. Any 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 921/r The four principal 
cusps, .are more painted and prolonged than in Man. 187a 
Mivart Elem. Altai. vH. (1873) 252 The sixth and seventh 
teeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Each bears 
five cusps. 187S T. Bryant Praci. Snrg. 1 . 301 Tbe 
valve cusps being unable to meet and clo-se the canal. 

7 . Bot. A pointed end of any organ ; esp. a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 319 Leaves opposite hastate- 
deltoid with horizontal cusps. Ibid. 328 Euphorbia amyg- 
.cusps of glands converging. 

Cuspadore ; see Cuspidor. 

!lCuspa*ria. Bot. [f. native name Cnspare^ 
A genus of trees, now usually called Galipea, 
species of which yield the Angustura or Cusparia 
hark used as a tonic; also«CuspARijr. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldfs Trav. 1 . vi. 213 noie^ The 
Cuspare of Angostura, known in America under the name 
of Orinoco bark. 1876 W. Bhgbie Bk. Med. Inform. App. 
251 Cusparia, a useful tonic in convalescence from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

Hence Cu'sparin {Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark. 

1824 R. Phillips Xr. Pharm. LondixlfCs 191 It is stated 
by Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peaiHar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Watts 
Diet. Chem. VIH. 87. 

Cuspated (Iwspfked), a. Arch. [Erroneously 
f. Cusp : the etimiological derivative \s> cuspidated. "I 
Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 

1848 Rickman Archii. 134 Windows . .with circles in the 
"head, sometimes . . cuspated. 1865 Gentl. Mag. CXXXV. 
I. 413 I’hese early cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 

Cnsped (k27spt), a. [f. Cusp + -ed.] 

1 , Having a cusp or cusps. 

1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art I. 425 The appearance of our moon 
when she is cusped or horned. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. IL 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfectly pure and simple. 1879 
Salmon Higher Plane Curves § 214 To the cusped class 
also belongs the Cissoid of Diodes. 

2 . Of the form of a cusp. 

1883 Senhn. Mag. III. 427 This cusped junction displays 
the qualities of the curves at their meeting most con- 
spicuously. 

Cuspid (k»’spid), sb. and a, [ad. F. cuspide 
ox'L. cuspid-entx see Cusp.] 

A. sb. f 1. Geom. » Cusp 4. Ohs. 

*743 Phil. Trans. XLII, 334 Points of contrary Flexure 
and Cuspids. 

2 . A cusped or cuspidate tooth. 

*878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 47 The incisors are cdled 
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often . . the * front teeth*; the upper cuspids, canine and 
‘ eye teeth ’. 

'B. adj. Cuspidate. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Cuspidal (k2?*spidal), a. [f. L. cuspid-em + -al.] 

“t 1 . Belonging to the apex (of a cone). Ohs. 

1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 160/1 The cuspidall 
particles of the Cone. 

2. Geom. Having, relating to, or of the nature of, 
a cusp : see Cusp 4. 

1874 Salmon Geom. three Dhnens. § 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve . . which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable. 1879 — Higher Platte Curves § 209 
Cuspidal cubics. 

3. Of teeth ; ** Cuspidate. 

1867 Bushnell Mar, Uses Dark Th. 274 Cuspidal teeth. 

Cuspidate (kz^'spid/t), a. [ad. mod.L. cuspi- 
ddt-us, f. cuspid-em Cusp. In mod.F. cuspidSC\ 

Having a cusp or sharp point, spec. a. Bot. Of 
leaves : Ending in a rigid point or spine, b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 
a single point ; a name first given by J. Hunter. 

169a tr. Blancardts Phys. Diet. (1693) 157/1 Paraseniesis 
. .a Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 
date Channel. [1771 J. Hunter Nat. Hist.^ Teeth Wks. 
1835 IT, 21, I choose to divide them [teeth] into the four 
following classes viz. Incisores, commonly called fore teeth ; 
Cuspidaii, vxHgzxXy called canine; or the 

first two grinders ; and Molares, or the last three teeth.] 
1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 356 Cuspidate, 
tapering gradually to a rigid point. It is also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acuminate. 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 Longcuspidate branches. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cuspidate teeth, the canine teeth, so called from their 
shape. 

t Cuspidate, 1). Ohs.—^ [f. L. cuspiddre to 
point: see -ate 3 ,] irans. To sharpen to a point, 

1623 CocKERAM, Ctispedaie, to sharpen. 1656 in Blount 
Glossagr, ^ 1721 in Bailey. 

Cuspidated (kzi-spidtfited), a. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-ED.] Having a cusp or cusps ; « Cuspidate a. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 331 Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin. 
^31-7 Miller Card, Did., Cmspidated Plants . . are such 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like a Spear. 1827 
J. JqpLiNG in Mech. Mag.yiW.^ 263 [The pencil] will 
describe an evolute, which is an infinite cuspidated line. 
1883 Aiheneettm 15 Dec. 782/3 The . . cuspidated pediment, 
and finial of the Sion organ. 

Cuspida*tiou. Arch. [n. of action f. L. cuspi- 
ddre : see prec.] Decoration with cusps ; cusping. 

1848 RiCKMAH Archit. App. 57 The feathering or cuspida- 
tion of arches in tracery; 1890 Aihensenm n Oct. 489/1 
One of the - . characteristics of the Early English doorways 
in Gottland is the frequency of cuspidation in the heads and 
down the sides of those openings. 

Cuspidiue (kiP-spidsin). Min. [f. L. cuspid- 
em spear-point, cusp + -ine,] A fluo-silicate of 
calcium from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

1882 Dana Min. App. Hi. 33 Cuspidine. 

Cuspidor, -ore (ka^-spidpj, -o^r). U.S. Also 
8 cTispadore. [a. Pg. cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir 
to spit, deriv. of L. coftspuere."] A spittoon. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N, Guinea 235 Before each person was 
placed a lai'ge brass salver, a black earthen pot of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. Specif. Heath's Patent liio. 
1858 Improvements in Cuspidores. 1892 Howells 
10 Nickel-plated cuspidors. 

Cusping (k2i-spig\ sb. Arch. [f.Cusp + -ing : 
cf. covmg, roojing, etc.] A formation consisting 
of cusps; cusp-work. 

iSfio G. E. SfR-RKs in Arthssol. Cant. III. 124 Tlie cusping 
was let into a groove. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lind is/. 
loi It has five lights, the cuspings of which, .are early. 

11 Cuspis (k»-spis). PI. cuspides (-idfz). [L.] 
~ Cusp, q.v,, in various senses. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 [The magnetized] 
Needle, .will obvert or turne aside its lyllie or North point, 
and conforme its cuspis or South extreme unto the andiron. 
1647 H. More App. vii. The Cuspis of the 

Cone. 1794 M.AVcn'iS Rpusseau's Bot. xxxi. 475 Vallisneria 
has a cuspis on each petal. 

Cuss, eusse(fr), obs. forms of Kiss. 

Cuss (kz^s), slh U. S. colloq. or slang. [In its 
origin a vulgar pronunciation or attenuation of 
curse ; but in sense 2 often used without conscious- 
ness of the origin, and perhaps with the notion 
that it is short for 

1. An execration, etc. ; see Curse 

1848 Lowell /*. ix, Them Rank infidels that go 

agin the Scriptural cus o’ Shem. 1865 ‘ Artemus Ward ’ 
His Book 1 15 Not keering a tinker’s cuss. 

2 . Applied to pernons, in the way of slight re- 
proach or contempt, or merely humorously with 
no definite meaning; also to animals. 

1848 Lowell P. iij The everlastin* cus he stuck 

his one-pronged pitchfork in me. 1866 Ihid. and Ser. 
Introd., a sneaking, ilLnatured fellow. 1883 P. Robin- 
son in Harpers Mag. Oct. 706/2 The ‘homed toad ’ is dis- 
tinctly an ‘ amoosin cuss 1883 Century Mag. XXV 1 . 285 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who have failed in 
various branches of literature themselves. 

3. Comb., as cuss-word, a profane expletive. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain *//zw£r, at Home zoCI'scrcntx) He didn’t 

give a continental for anybody. Beg your pardon, friend, 
for coming so near saying a cuss-word. 18^ Detroit Free 
Press 15 Sept. (Farmer*, He . . never asked us for a chew of 
tobacco, .or a'free puff, .and he didn’t use cuss-words. 
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Cuss, z'. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation or attenu- 
ation of Curse. 

1848 Lowell Biglo7uF, iv, Their masters can cuss ’em an' 
kick ’em. Ibid, ix, I wish 1 may be cust. x86i Sat, Rev, 
7 Dec. 583 This is why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up stairs and down stairs, as his valet described that 
hero doing. 

f Cu’SSan. Obs. rare. [app. a, OF. cuisson^ 
f. cuisse thigh.] pi. — CuissES, thigh-plates. 

ciegi^RaufCoil'^ear /jz His Cussanis cumlie schynand 
full clear. 

Cussed (k2?‘sed), a. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 
of Cursed. So Cussedly ttr/w. 

184S Lowell P. ii, A Yung feller of our town that 

W’uz cussed fool enuff to [etc.]. 1882 Three in Norivay x. 
77 It was a thoroughly cussed morning. i8&B Gd. M'ords 
470 You see stranger. .Uncle^ Sam don’t care a dime for you 
and me being robbed, but it’s a cussedly different thing,, 
touching the mails. 

Cusseduess (kty'sednes). U.S. colloq. ox slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
ness, ‘contrariness’. 

1866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., Cussedness, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. i88s J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. 
xxxiv, What ha.s been termed by some philosophers the 
natural cussednes.s of things. ^ 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, 

I . 360 Owing to the inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
(what the Americans call ‘ cussedness ’) of bodies of men. 

Cusseis, Cussues .* see Cuisse. 

Cussen, obs. form of Cozen. 

Cusser, var. CouitSER 2, stallion. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi, For ye ken a fie man and a cusser 
fearsna the deil. 

tCust*. Ohs. Forms: i cyst, 3- enst (w). 
[In form identical with OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
virtue, etc. from r'z/jr/i’- O.S. cust (MDu, cust. Du. 
kusf), OHG. cJmst, (Goth, ga-hests) OTeut. 
*kus£i-z fern, abstr., t kus- weak grade oi kcusan 
to taste, prove, choose. 

Parallel masc. forms are Gothic kustu-s, and ON. kosir : 
see Cost sb."^ Found only in OE. and early southern ME. : 
its Midland and mod. Eng, form would have been kysi, hist. 
But in the midi, dialect its place was supplied by Cost sb.^ 
from Norse, to which also cust .seems to have been entirely 
conformed in sense, so that it may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of 

1 . Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 1919 <Gr.) Ic 5 e cy.st ahead, cxooo 
Ags. Ps. Ixiv. 4 (Thorpe) Se be hine ece God cystum 
geceoseS. 

2 . Quality, character, manner, way ; ««CosT 

«:x205 Lay. 12020 Heo i<neowen wel a ban wolene bas 

wederes custes. Ibid. 20324 Swa nauere na mon nuste Osf 
Baldulfes ciuste {c 1275 Of Baldolf his custes]. a 1230 Owl 
Night. 9 And eiber seide of obres custepat alre worste bat Hi 
wuste. Ibid. 1398 Sum arist of be fiesebes luste, And .sum 
of be gostes custe. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 252 in O. E. Misc, 
119 Ac leorne hire cu.ste [2*1275 Her bu hire costes cube]. 

t Cust Sc. Oh. Also cuist, coyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown : its abbreviation from cuslroun has 
been suggested, but the spelling seems to indicate 
Sc, d, it, repr. ME. d, which is a different vowel.] 
A base, low fellow ; a custroun. 

zr 1500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 406 (Jam.) Ilk knave, and ilk cust, 
Comprysit Horlore Hu.st. 1535 Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) 
Calling him coyst carll & commound theyf, & vther vyil 
wordis. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyiing 13 We raell thou 
sail yell, little cultron cuist. 

Custage, var. Costage Obs,, cost, expense. 
Custard (k»*stajd). [app- a perverted form 
of Crustade, with which it is conneettd by the 
forms crustarde and cusiadie. The fashion of the 
thing appears to have altered about 1600.] 

1 . tst Formerly, a kind of open pie containing 
pieces of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 
broth or milk, thickened with eggs, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices, elc. = CiruSTADE. b. Now, 
a dish made with eggs beaten up and mixed with 
milk to a stiff consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a similar preparation served in a liquid form. 

[ffi390 Crustarde'. .see Crustade.] C1450 Two Cookery- 
bks. 74 Cu-starde. .Custard lumbarde [Recipes identical with 
those on pp. 50, 51, for Crustade and Crustade lumbard], 1460 

J, Russell Nurture Boz Bakemete, or Custade Costable, 

when eggis & crayme be geson. 1530 Palsgr. 21 1/2 Cus- 
tzxdc, dariolle \P Darioles, small pasties filled with flesh, 
hearbe!^ and spices, mingled, and minced together ’ (Cotgr.)]. 
a 1592 Greene 11861) 208 Cut it me like the battle- 

ments Of a custard, full of round holes. 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm,, Cook\Pxh.) eg} Quaking Tarts, and quiuering Cu.stard.s, 
and such milke sop Dishes. 1665 PkU. Trans. 1 . 118 White 
like the white of a Cu.stard. 1688 R. Holme Amnoury/m 
Babees Bk. (1868) 21T', Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filled with Eggs and Milk; called also Egg-Pie. ^ 1740 
Somerville Hobbinol Hi. (1749) 158 The Custard’s jelly'd 
Flood. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 231 To take always 
the new milk and the custard at twelve, 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max XV. It [Her] custards and flaky crust were 
famed in the village. 

2 . attrih. and Comb. a. = Custard -like, as f cus- 
tard-cap, \ -crown, \-pate', b. custard ctip. pud- 
ding ; custard-crammed adj. ; f custard-coffin, the 
‘coffin’ or crust of a ‘custard’; custard-cups, 
a local name (Shropshire) for the Willow-herb, 
Epilobium hirsutum (cf. Codlins-and-creavi). 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. Hi. 82 It is [a] paltiue cap, 
A cu.stard coffen, a bauble, a silken pie. 1599 N ashe Lenten 
Siuj/e 29 The houses here have not such flat custard- 
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crowns at the top, as they have [at Cadizi. a. 1:6*$ Beaum. 
& Fl. Bloody Bto, m. u, Do you hear? You Custard Pate, 
we go to’t for high Treason. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 
373 Not to bear Offices in their Parishes or Custard-cram’d 
Companies. 1676 D’U rfey Mad., Fickle i. i, You shall drink 
Bumpers out of your Custard-Gap you Kogue. X769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Hoasekpr. (1778' 169 A boiled Custard 
Pudding. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 
3794 I. 382 Rich as. .custard pudding at a city feast. 

, Hence Cii'Stardly, Cu’starcly adjs. 
of the nature of or resembling custard. 

1870 J. Orton Andes ^Amazons xix. ( 1877) 290 The rind 
. .incloses a rich custardly pulp. Ibid. n. xxxviii. 510 A rich 
custardy pulp. 

Cll‘stard-apple. [t prec.] The fruit of 
Ammi ntkulata, a native of S, America and the 
West Indies, introduced in i6th c. into the East 
Indies ; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish 
pulp resembling custard in appearance and flavour. 
(Also called huUocEs hearty b. The tree itself. 

1657 Ligon Barbadoes (1673^ 11 Every one a dish of fruit 
,.the first was Millions, Plantines the second, the third 
Bonanos . . the sixth the Custard Apple. 1703 Dampif.r Voy* 
111 . 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and most resembling a Custard of any thing. . From whence 
probably it is called a Custard- Apple by our English. 1869 
WALMSLEY Cities Zitbt Band I. 115 lake the cus- 

tard-apple of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
repulsive-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 
inside. 

Custardmonger, obs. form of Costeemonger. 
Custe, obs. pa. t. of Kiss z;. 
tCusti a, Obs. In X cysti??, 3 kissti5 
{QrnCp [OE. cysiig = OHG. chtistig., MHG. 
kustig^ f. OE.AF-fi!‘ = OHG. chust., hist, in sense of 
excellence, munificence.] Liberal, munificent 
C897 K. MhVKE'D Gregory s Past. xx. 348 Dmt he sie cystig 
and mildheort. cizoo Ormin 4698 piss mahhte. .make}>j? pe 
full kisst!3 mann Off whattse Godd te lenej?)?. c 1275 Lay. 
407s He was of ^eftes custi. 

' Hence Crfstiuesse, liberality. 

<rix75 Lamb, Horn. 105 Largilas,, pet is custinesse on 
englisc. 

tCustiKe, costile. Ohs, Also custell. 
[a. OF. cottstille, 15th c. in Godefroy.] A two- 
edged dagger or large knife. 

c X47S Parienay 1722 Of Army peple seing grett fuson, 
With Custi'es and Gisarmes many on. Ibid, 4334 Gaffray 
hym smote vppon the hanche. . Wyth a costile which in hys 
sleffe gan hold. Ibid, 5853 That fine good custell . . that . . 
gan hold Brandes the good knyght. 1479 OJkce Mayor of 
Bristol in Eng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speery.s, longe 
swerdys, longe daggers, custils, nother Bas3elarde.s. 
Custock. Sc. form of Castock, cabbage-stalk. 
1783 Burns Halloween v, ^x8zo Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 80 A heart not worth a custock. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Back if Gold x, Here's a fine custock. 

Custode L [In ME. a. OF, mstode (12th c, in 
Littre), ad, L. cteslos, cusidd-em keeper, custodian : 
cf. It custode^ also Pr. custody Sp. custadio, from 
Rom. type ctisiddms. This has long been obsolete, 
but the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.] One who has the custody of any- 
thing ; a guardian, custodian : 

•f a. in ME. (kust^d). Ohs, 

£■1380 Wychf Wks.{xBBo) 42 pe chesynge of his successour 
be maad of mynistris prouincial and custodis. C1470 Hard- 
Yng Chron. ccxxt. vii, And of his soonne Henry he made 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

b. in modern use, a. It. custode (k«st^‘(Lf), pi. 
-pdi., custodian. 

[1833 Cell Pompeiana II. xi. 4 If the cnsiodi can he 
believed.] s86o Hawthorne Marb. Pann vii. The old cus- 
todes knew her well. 1881 Ruskin Bible in Amiens iv. i, 
I love too many cathedrals — though I have never had the 
happiness of being custode of even one. 

Hence f Cnstodery, Custodrie, office of a cus- 
tode, custodianship. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (iSSol 43 Pe mynystris & custodis may 
. .in i^e sameijeer in here custodries onys clepe to-gidre here 
breheren to chapitre. 

+ Custo'de Ohs. [a. F. custode fern., ad. L. 
ctistddia Custody.] = Custodial sb, 

1653 li- CoGAN tn Pintds Trav. Ivi. 218 In this Procession 
were., also the rich Custodes of their Idols.. They that 
carryed them were clothed in yellow. 

CiLStodee (kjost<fdr). [f- stem of L. cmtod~em, 
custody i etc. -1- -ee, after trustee."] A person en- 
trusted with the custody of anything, 

1832 Austin Jnrispr. (1879^ I. xxv. 487 The possession of 
the custodee ought to he deemed the possession of the 
owner. 1836 C. Forster Life Bp. Jebh iii. (ed. 2) 203 The 
friend of Dx*. Townson, and custodee of his papers, 
dlistodial (k2?st^a-dial), a, and sb, [f. L. cus- 
todia custody 4- -AL.] 

. A. adj. Relating to custody or guardianship. 

1772 Letter to Bp. Rochesterii(K.) The custodial charges 
and government [of a church]. 184X Upool. J'nil. 4 Dec., 
After much learned argument as to the custodial relations 
of illegitimate children. X887 Scribn. Mag. II. 147 Custodial 
dutie.s. , 

B. sb, A vessel for preserving sacred objects, as 
the host, relics, etc. (Cf. F, custode , ) 
x86o Re.ade Cloister 4* H. Ixii, (D.), The priest, .then took 
tlie custodial, and showed the patient the Corpus Domini 
within. 1887 Hutchinson tr. Viresalinganfs Fortune's 
Wheel 65 Harisastri picked up his custodial and wxth- 
■drew,' 
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Custo^diam. Irish Law, Also erron. -ium. 
[L. custodiam custody, from the phraseology of the 
gran t .] A grant by the Exchequer ( for three years) 
of lands, etc., in possession of the Crown. 

3662 Eaj?l Orrery State Lett. <1743) I. 82 These lands, 
which come out of the custodium at April next. 1686 R. 
Parr A Per.-on of Quality . .who had newly 

obtained the Cu.stodium of the Temporalities of that See. 
1787 Minor 270 Fresh custodiums, detainers, and executions 
were issued without number. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Castle 
Rackrent{xZB€) 4 x He takes him out a custodiam on all the 
denominations. 

attrib, xBeyC^\iKv.’xcirs!iLawLex..,Custodiam2ease.^ agrant 
from the Crown under the Exchequerseal, by which the cus- 
tody of lands, etc., seised in the King’s hands, is demised or 
committed to some person as custodee or lessee thereof. 
CxLStodian [k»si^a*dian). [f. as prec. + -an.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

[Not in 'Todd iSrS, Webster 3S28, or Craig 1847.] 

1781 in Sel. Papers Twining P am. {xB&i) 58 The custodian 
of the galleries. 1836 Dickens Sk. AVaCed. 3) II. 205 To 
act as custodian of the person of the supposed lunatic. 1872 
Bagehot Physics 4- Pol. (1876; 28 The close oligarchy, the 
■patriciate . . recognised as the authorised custodian of the 
fixed law. 

Hence CJusto-aiansMp, the office of a custodian. 

^ 1858 Sat, Rev. VI. 550/3 Loading the library table and 
increasing the re.sponsibility of Mr. Miller’s custodianship. 
1883 Times r June 4 The public .should contribute to., 
a well -organized custodianship for such treasures. 

f CustO'dient, 0 bs. ra 7 ‘e~\ lad L. custd- 
dient-em, pr. pple oicustddire to guard.] Guarding, 
protecting. 

^^57 Jeanes in Heber’s fer. Taylor iyZyP' !• ^3 The cus- 
todient grace of God. 

Custodier (kt?st^a’di3iV Also 5 eostodyer, 
9 custodiar. [f. L. custddia custody -h -ee.] 

One who has the custody of anything ; a custo- 
dian. Now esp. Scotch. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxviii. I, My knightes . . My landes 
helpe, custodye[r]s of my crowne, <7x485 Digby Plyst. 
(1882) 11. 628 Now^ euery eostodyer kepe well hys wall. 
1820 Scott Abbot xCvKy He had become . . the custodier, as 
the Scottish phrase went, of some important state secret. 
1839 Morn, Herald in Spirit Meirop. Conserv. Press 
(1840I I. 353 Custodiar to the Bank of England’s treasure. 
1892 Ld. Hannen in Leuw Rep. App. Cases 165 The appel- 
lant..is bound, .to live in the bank house as custodier of 
the whole premises. 

t Cu’stodite, v. Obs, rare'-'^. [f. L. custddii-^ 
ppl. stem of cusiddlre to guard, f. cusidd-etn guar- 
dian.] trans. To guard, protect, 

1657 Tomlinson Renotds Disp, 341 The athenian matrons 
. . the better to custodite their chastity. 

Custodrie : see Custodery under Custode. 
Custody (k2?-st<3«di). Also 5-6 -dye, 5-y-die, 
7 costodie. fad. L. custddia guarding, keeping, 
f. custos, ctistdd-em guardian, keeper: see -Y.] 

1 . Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, care, 
guardianship. Const. ^ the thing guarded, or of 
the person guarding it 

^ 1491 Act 7 Hen. VI L c. ,3 There to rest as your Tre.sour 
in the Custodie of the seid Chief Officer. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. II. 772 Both . . for a while to he in the 
custody of their mother. 1555 Eden Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortresse with a certeyne noble gentel- 
man. <21626 Bacon Q.), There was prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow seas. 1652 Sir 
E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) I. 320 When he shall 
have the custody of the Great Seal. *704 Bond. Gaz. 
No- 4048/4 She [a mare] was seen .. in custody of a Man. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ P. III. Ixiv, 609 The custody of the 
passes was neglected. 1891 Law Twies XC. 462/1 Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child. 

2 . The keeping of the officers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law) ; confinement, 
imprisonment, durance. 

[1590 Shaks. Corn. Err. i i. 156 Taylor, take him to thy cus- 
todie.] x6i I Corvat Crudities 4 He shall be apprehended by 
some Souldiers. .and committed to safe custody til he hath 
paid some fee for his ransome. x66s Manley Grotind Low 
C. Warres 129 He had .. committed him to hard and close 
Custody, more out of suspition, than for any Crimes. X727 
Swift What passed in London, That so. .honest a man 
should be ordered into custody. 1802 M. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 120 The constables .. appeared. 
T. R. was taken into custody. 1888 Morley Burke 6 x The 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into custody in his O'wn shop in the city. 

F 3 . The office of a keeper ; guardianship. Obs. 
1609 Bible (Douay) A'um. viii. 26 Thus shalt thou dispose 
to the I,evites in their custodies. i6it Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit. IX. ix. 30 Who gaue away, .such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignities, as were vacant. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 286 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Forrests, Chases, 
f 4 . A case for keeping a thing in. Obs. rare. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 240/3 His bookes whiche had 
[not] a custodye \nullumt Habentes conservaiorium\ fyl in 
the water. 

6 . attrib, 

a 1625 Cope in Gutcb Coll. Cnr, I. 122 Custody lands, 
anciently teimed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 
Custom (kt?*st 9 m), sb. Forms : 2-7 ensttime, 
custom©, (3 kustume), 3-7 costome, (4 -toum, 
-turn, kostome), 4-7 custum, costom, {5 eus- 
tomme, eostem©, 5^ costuine, 6 coustome, 
4- custom, [a. OF. cusiume, costume ii-i2th c, 
(later cousiumtf nowcoutume') from Romanic '^cos- 
iumne L. *cosiuinejz, substituted for ^costtidne 


ciJSTOffl:. 

L. consu'etudimm. , Tn other Romanic forms, 
Fr. cosium. It. and Pg. costume^ Sp. costumbrej 
masc., there is change of gender after sbs. in 
•ftmen ; while Pr. costmna, casdunma, It. cosiuma, 
f. med-L. coustuma, show retention of gender with 
assimilation of the ending to -a nouns. Costume 
is another form of the same word, of recent 
adoption from It., through BY.] 

1. A habitual or usual practice ; common way 
of acting ; usage, fashion, habit (either of an in- 
dividual or of a community). 

<7X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 Bere5e us wiS alle iuele cus- 
tomes. Ibid. 89 It is custume fiat ech chirchsocne goti fiis 
dai a processio-n. C1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 16 As 
hundes folus ther custom in berkyng & Htynge. C13S0 
Will. PaUme 2010 On kat knew fie kostome of f>e cuntre 
of grece. <7 1450 tr. T, d Kempis* Im.it. i. xiv, Olde custom 
is hax-de to breke, 1526 Piigr. Perf. fW. de W. 1531) 162 b. 
Let vs not come to y-* chirche by vse & custome, as the oxe 
to his stalle. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi, B iij, Other 
fourmes of salutations are also in custome. / 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. I. iv. 15 It is a Custome More honour’d in the breach, 
then the obseruance. 1683 Evelyn Diary 12 Feb., Much 
offended at the novel costome of burying every one within 
the body of the Church. 1733 Berkeley Hylas 4- Phil. n. 
Wks. I, 309 Common custom is the standard of propriety in 
language, 1732 — Alciphr. v. § 12 The general manners 
and customs of those people. 17x9 To-nna Revenge xn. i, 
I went into the garden^ As is my custom. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Briery Creek iii. 46 Hie settlex's . . followed the old 
custom . . of holding their market on a Saturday. x8s9 
Mill Liberty 126 The despotism of custom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement. 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomed. 

1526 Piigr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 78 Whan a synner 
commeth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to con- 
tempte. 1534 Whitinton Tnllyes Oflces 1. (1540.) 27 Ous- 
tome and practyse must be vsed, that we may be as good 
accompters of our offyees. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 
4" F". n.94 Custome of sinne hath wrought this sensle.snesse. 
1867 Jean Ingelow Dreams ikai came true Custom 
makes all things easy. 

Fc. Of custom i according to eu^om, usually, 
as usual ; also adjectivally^ usual, customary. Obs. 

<71400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 124 A man J?at usij? of custum 
sich a maner dietynge. 1556 Chron. Gr. Eriars (Camden] 
74 It bathe bene of ane olde costome that sent Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1576 Fleming Panepl. Episi. 
Ill For some things there be which of custome I shake 
off. 1688 Evelyn Mejn. (1857) Nov. I went 

to the Royal Society. We. . dined together as of custom. 

f d. Custotn of women (med.L. consueiudd) : 
menstruation. Obs, 

1611 Bible Gen. xxxi, 35 The custome of women is vpon 
mee. 1705 Bosman Guinea 210 When the Custom of 
Women is upon the Female Sex, they are, . esteemed un- 
clean. 

e. Applied to specific usages of particular 
peoples ; e.g. the periodical massacres in Bahome. 

1820 Q. Rev. XXI 1 . 296 Dahomeans do not make war to 
make slaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Customs. 
xSBx Standard 12 Nov. 5/1 The Ashaiitis, like the Da- 
horaeyans, have their ‘customs * or periodical executions. 

2 . Law. An established usage which by long 
continuance has acquired the force of a law or 
right, esp. the established usage of a particular 
locality, trade, society, or the like. 

In Frenchhistory applied to the .special usages of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custo/n of Momiandy, of Paris, etc. 

c 1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 203 b/i Custome is of commen 
usage by length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage. X523 Fiteherb. Surv, 4 Oxganges, rentes, or suche 
other customes as the tenauntes vse, a x6z6 Bacon Max. 4 * 
Uses Com, Law (163^) 37 Having, .gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. 16& Morden Geog. Meet. (1685) 22 The Common 
Law of England is a Collection of the General Common 
Custom, and Usages of the Kingdom, 1726 Ayliffe Pa- 
rergon 195 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II, 98 Declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the custom of the 
manor. x'j^De Fods Tour Gt, Brit. II. 409 Stafford,. 
This Town retains the antient Custom of Borough English. 
1818 Cruise Digest, (ed. z \ I. 360 Every species of •waste. . 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 1864 Kirk 
Ckas. Bold I. II. ii. 5cx) The * customs’ of Li^ge — that is to 
say its constitution and its laws— were, .forever abrogated. 

F 3 . Customary service due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind or in 
money; any customary tax or tribute paid to 
a lord or ruler. Ohs. in actual use. 

<7 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) in Ne costom no seruise 
of jjing bat he forgaf. <?x45o St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 7984 
The monkes possessiouns made he Fra all seruice and cus- 
tomes fre. 1523 Fitzherb- Sttrv. Prol,, What rentes, cus- 
tomes, and seruice he ought to haue of them {the tenants]. 
1535 CovERDALE Ezra iv. 13 Then shal not they geue 
tribute, toll, and yearly custome, 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 
(1682) 152 He di-sannulled all the exactions, .upon his tribu- 
tary Christian subjects ; and cancelled the custom or tythe 
of their male children. 1641 Termes de la Ley 97 Custome 
is also used . . for such services as Tenants of a Manor 
owe unto their Lord. <7x730 Burt Lett. N.Scoil. (1818) 
II. 52 Their rent is chiefly paid in kind . . such as barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call customs, as sheep, lambs, 
poultry, butter, &c. 

4 . Tribute, toll, impost, or duty, levied, by the 
lord or local authority upon commodities on their 
way to market ; esf. that levied in the name of the 
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CUSTOMAET, 


Icing or sovereign authority upon merchandise ex- 
ported from or imported into his dominions; now 
levied only upon imports from foreign countries. 
The Customs : the duties levied upon Imports as 
a branch of the public revenue | the department 
of the Civil Service employed in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in singular, and never with a.) 

In this sense the OE- name was toil (Ger. zoll)i coitsne- 
tudo occurs in Magna Carta, custuma in med.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguished as jnagnet 
CT^stuma, ‘ the great custom', levied upon exports and im- 
ports, and pitrva custuma^ ‘ the little custom levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm. 

[c23aS Her Camerarii StatutesV Braxiatores, carni- 
JEices, custumarios magne et parue custume. is^h c. Sc, 
iransl, Breustaris, fieschewans, custumaris alswel of greit 
custom as of small custum.] C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xvi. 
75 pe emperour takez mare of pat citee [Tabreez] to cus- 
tomez of marchandise pan j?e ncchest Cnsten king . . may 
dispend, ci^o Promji’. Para, iii Custum, kyngys dute, 
cttsiuma, 14S3 i Rich. 8 Pream., Paying less 

Custume for the Lokkys then for the hole wollyn Flese. 
2534 Tindale Matt. ix. 9 He sawe a man syt a receyuinge 
of custome, named Mathew. 1581 Marbeck Ph. of Notes 
271 Customes are these which are paide of Merchaundises, 
and «f those things which are either carried out or brought 
in. 1609 Skene Reg:. MaJ. 152 Custumers of the litUl 
custum ^that is, of gudes cumand to the market). 1669-70 
Marvell Corr. cxT. Wks. IL 311 Setting a high custom 
upon all forain Corn. ^1710 Swift Tml. Stella Oct. 10 § 19 
The handkerchiefs will be put in some friend’s pocket, not 
to pay custom. 2766 C. Leadbetter Royal Gauger {eA. 6) 
li. ix. 333 The Commissioners of the Customs are to pay into 
the Exchequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1S38-42 
ARNOLoTyzjif. (1846) III. xliii. 114 Collectors of cus- 
toms and port duties. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. i. ix. 196 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable are the customs 
, .and the excise duty. 

5. The practice of customarily resorting to 
a particular shop, place of entertainment, etc. to 
make purchases or give orders ; business patronage 
or support. 

1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr. rv. in. 99 Go hop me ouer euery 
Icennell home, For you shall hop without my custome sir. 
1664 Pepys Diary Mar., A tailor, whom I have presented 
my custom. 1669 Bunyan Hofy Ciiie 17 What wonderful 
custom the Church of God at this day shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly Treasures, 1729 Swift 
Modest Profosalt This food would likewise bring great 
Custom to taverns. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm 
vU. 88 They ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their 
custom. 1893 Daw Times^ XCV. 5/2 Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued tbeir custom. 

6 . attrih, and Comb,., as (sense i) custom^gene^ 
rakdf ^governed adjs. ; (sense 2 - 3 ) custom law^ •ser- 
vice \ (sense 4 ) cusiom-coUectory-gatheren customs 
duties, laws \ Custom-hottsb *, (sense 5 ) cm- 
tom-shrunk -work; f custom-day, ?a day 
on wbich a customary service is rendered by a 
tenant ; custom-free a,, free from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty ; custom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their com, paying 
* custom ’ for the accommodation ; (S) a mill that 
grinds for customers ; custom-office Custom- 
house; t custom-sick a., morbidly subject to 
custom or habit. 

j£n688-9 in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 263 Onr new 
kings vicegerent . . More fit to be a factor or *custome 
collector. 1328 Rental Bk. in Trans. Kilkenny Archseol, 
Soc. Ser. ii. IV, 123 A ^custom day on every bowse to xipp 
bind & drawe. 1S43 McCulloch Taxation ir. v. (1852) 234 
*Customs duties existed in England previously to tbe Con- 
quest 2878 Jevons Prim. PoL Econ. 128 The customs 
duties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco, .when they are 
imported, a x6i8o Butler Rem, (1759) I. 80 To take up a 
pegree, With all the Learning to it, Custom-free. 1810 
in Risdorts Sura, Devon App, 17 Towns.. free from Tax 
and Toll, such as we .. call Custom-free. 1656 TrApp 
Comm, Luke iii. 12 These [publicans] were toll-takers, 
*custom-gatherers for the Romans. 2630 R, Johnsotls 
Kin^d, \ Comtnw. 72 The..*Custome law, that (by the 
pMticular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde. vjti% Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3898/4 The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Tracy, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and ^Custom Mills. 2888 Eissler 
Metal, Gold 33 At custom-mills the quartz is delivered in 
wagons. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India I. 23 The Com- 
pany’s *custom-offices on the opposite bank. 2676 Phillips 
Purch. Pattern 2 What *Custom-service hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 Shaks. 
M eas.for M. t. ii. 83 What with the gallowes, and what with 
pouerty, l am *Custom-shrunke. 1634 W. Wood New Eng, 
Prosf, II. iv, They are not a little phantasticall or *custom- 
sick in this_ particular. 1884 N, V. Herald 27 Oct. 746 
Wanted— tailoress on first class ^custom work, 
t Custom (k2i*st9m), V. Obs. or arch, [a. OF. 
costumer, coustumer, f. costume, coustume Custom.] 

1. trams. To render (a thing) customary or usual, 
to practise habitually; usually/^zj-j. to be customary 
or usual ; « Accustom t. 

2394 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Yat yai come 
furth in array and in ye manere as it has been vsed and cus- 
tomed before yis time. 2483 Cath, Angl. 87 To Custome 
or to make Custome, gnaaiare, ritare, jngnadiare, c 2300 
Mehisine xxi. 114 The patrons made theire recommend- 
acions to god as customed it is. 2626 W. Sclater Expos, 
2 Thess, (1629) 175 Let him iterate it, of intolerable it be- 
comes graue onely. .custome it, it proues. .insensible. 

2. To accustom, habituate (oneself or another). 

^25x0 Barclay Mirr, Gd, Manners (1570) Gij, Nor 


custome not thy selfe to boste. 2380 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Accoustumer, to custome, to enure, i Accotts- 
tumer, to vse, to custome himselfe. 2633 J. Bone Hist, 
Sepiuagint 92 Those that custome and acost themselves 
with men Wise and Prudent. 2833 Singleton Virgil 1 . 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

b, ^ass. To be accustomed, wont, or used (/<? do 
something). 

2483 Caxton G, de la Tour cxxxviii. 195 Yf he be cus- 
tommed to doo euylle. a 1333 ho. Berners H uon^ cxxy. 
4^6 The trybute that is coustomyd to be payed in this 
citye, 2561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, 29 a, He is costumed 
to eat unnaturall and unkinde meates. 2674 G<mt. Tongue , 
ix. § 15 (1684) 154 As a horse [turns], .into that inn to which 
be is customed. 

c. inir. (in same sense as b). ra^t. 

tf 2430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode i. cxxix. {2869) 68, 1 haddenot 
customed to be armed. 2596 Spenser F. Q, v. ii. 7 On a 
Bridge he custometh to figbt. 

3, trams. To pay duty or toll on ; to pass through 
the custom-house. 

2494 Act It Hen. VII, c, 13 Every Mare so shipped ere 
they be customed. 0 2392 Marlowe few of Malta x. 1, 
Thy ships are safe ..the merchants ..have sent me to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. Hak- 

luyt F0/. II. 238 When they have customed their goods. 
1609 Skene Reg. May. 152 They search not the shippes,for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. 2720 Lend Gaz. No. 5831/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
. .whereby the King loseth his Custom, 
b. To levy duty or toll upon. rare. 

26x2 Heywood Golden Age iv. i, We custom them. And 
they enrich our coffers, 

4. To bestow one’s custom on; to deal with 
(a person) or at (a shop) ; to frequent as a cus- 
tomer. 

2603 Bacon Ada, Learn, ii. xiii. | 7. 52 If a shooemaker 
should haue no shooes in his shoppe, but onely worke, as hee 
is bespoken, hee should bee weakely customed. 1639 Mayne 
City Match ii. v, We . . custom’d your house And help’d 
away your victuals. 2682 P. Rycaut Critick 222 When 
they jperceived the Shop so well customed by the famous 
Themistocles. 

CxLStoiiaable (k^'stsmab’H, a. Also 4-6 
custum (m)abl 0 , 5 -abil, -©able, customabylle, 
-mable, custymabil, 6 costomable. [a. OF. 
oust-, cost-, coustumahle, f. ctestume, coustumer, 
Custom sh, and v, : see -able.] 
f 1. Of things or actions : According to custom ; 
customary, usual. Obs, 

1388 WvcLiF Numb, xxix. 6 With customable [2382 woned] 
fletynge offryngis. 2460 Capgrave Chron. Whanne 
Nylus, the grete ryver, had. .descendid into his customable 
mesure. 2532 More Confui. TindaleNlV^, 389/2 After hys 
custumable fashion, 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlix. sit 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp, 2663 Aron bimn, 6$ It is so natursu, so custom- 
able to US, we nave no sense or feeling of it. 

fb. Depending upoa established custom; — 

Customary 4, Obs. 

2380 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 438 The regiment that they 
haue dependeth vppon statute lawe . .Then vpon common 
law. .Then vpon customable law. 

t c. as adv. = Customably. Obs. 

^ 1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 3768 pys S3mne [of curs- 
ing] ys nat dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable. 2367 
R. Mulcaster Fortescuds De Laud. Leg. (1672) 222 b, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justices, or six 
at the most, 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry vf, iii. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their hood on tne left shoulder, 
f 2. Of persons : a. Accustomed (to), wont {to do 
a thing) ; b. (with agent-noun) Habitual. Obs. 

2303 R. H andl, Synne 2014. ^yf thou be custum- 

able >ar to, |>ou synnest gretly. 1430 Lydg. Chrm. Troy 
iv. xxxii, He was aye customable . . for to he vengeable. 

0 x449 Pecock Repr, (Rolls) IL in. xix. 414 King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. 2373 Coverdalb (.title), 
A Christian Exhortacion nnto customable Swearers. 

3. Liable to custom or duty ; dutiable, rare, 
x^z^Oatkof Comptroller of CmtomsinThytmoAnimadv. 
(1865) Notes 131 The thinges customeable which shall cum 
to the saide porte. 2397 Skene Sc, Acts Table s.v. Cus- 
tomers, Customable gudes may nocht be caried foorth of 
theRealme. 2763 Act ^ Geo. Ill, c.22 Any Ship.. laden 
with customable or prohibited Good.s. 2893 Times 17 June 
13/5 Areturn ha.s been presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on ‘Customable’ goods .. removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence f Cti*stomabl©iiess. 

2388 Wyclif Ecclus. XX. 28 Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of a man, a leesynmongere. 2383 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. civil. 072^ The customablenesse of sick- 
nesses. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Customableness, customari- 
ness, liableness to pay custom. 

t Cu'stomably, adv. Obs. [f, prec. + -ly 2.] 
According to custom, as a matter of custom; 
habitually, usually, customarily. 

* 3®3 R* Brunne Handl. Synne 2697 5 yf l>ey syune cus- 
tummably Yn j^e hope of hys mercy. 0x430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode i. cxxviii. (1869) 67 This targe.. whiche the kyng 
Salomon bar sum tyme customableche. 2483 Caxton Chas. 
Gt, X18 Gyue almesse to J>» poure peple largely and custom- 
ably, X54&-9 iMar.) Bk, Com, Prayer 133 b, Whensoeuer 
the people be customably assembled to pray in the churche. 
2697 View Penal Laws 257 Where the Inhabitants have 
not customably used to river or wash their Sheep, 
t Cu’stomage. Obs. rare, [a. OF. coustum- 
age, f. coustwmeri see CirsTOM v. and -age.] 
Levying or payment of custom. 

263a Bowim Woman never Vextx. i, When she returns 
laden with, merchandise. And safe deliver’d with our custom- 
age, ... 


Customal, *. see CusTUMAL. 
t Cu'Stomal, a. Obs. fare. [ad. OF. costume! 
customary : see Custom and -al,] Customary, 
usual, habitual. 

2401 .F04 Poems (Rolls) II. 71 Thou usist thi customale 
condicion, thou hast so lerned to lye thou kanst not leve 
werlc. 

t Cu'stoiaaiicef cu'stiiiiiaiiee, Obs. [a, 
OF. cost-, cousiumance, f. cost-, coustumer to custom 
-^-ANCB.] 

1. Customary practice ; custom, habit 
0 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 521 This Nero hadde eek 
a custumance In youthe agein his maister for to ryse. 2393 
(Sower Conf II. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 307/4 Ledde . . fro the cyte of Sodome 
that is to wete fro the custommaunce of Synne. 2528 Paynel 
Saleme's Regim. x Breakynge from customable vse hurteth 
greuously : for custom ance is an other nature. 

% Customary gathering ; frequenting, rare. 
2313-73 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 340 At the croce of 
Edinburgh quhair maist custumance of peipill war. 

Ciistomarily (loo'stsmarili), adv. [f. Cus- 
tomary tr. + -ly 2 ,j In a customary manner; 
usually, habitually ; as a matter of custom. 

0^2622 Donne BiaSavaros {1644) ^87 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye so. 2660 T. Gouge 
Chr. Direct, iii. (1831) 33 They are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, merely from the teeth outward. lyzo Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5826/1 The Nobility met as customarily. 2839 
Mill Liberty i. (1865) 5/2 There seems to be no principle 
by which the propriety .. of government Interference is 
customarily tested. 

€ii*stomarmess« [f. next + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being customary or habitual, 
x66o^ Boyle Seraph. Love xviii. (1700) 11 1 By the cus- 
tomariness of their being possessed, they prove less con- 
spicuous. 2663-4 Marvell Corr.W'k.^. 1872-5 II. 232 Out 
of the customariness of that expression. 1836 SirH. Taylor 
Statesman vi. 41 The customariness of many metaphorical 
uses of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor, 
2890 Spectator 4 Jan., This customariness of our well-being 
. .partly explains optimism. 

fb. Perfunctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Ohs. 

a 1640 J. Ball Power of Godliness (1657) ts^ Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties. 1646 T. 
Horton Sinne's Discov. 4 Our prayers are so full of coldnesse 
..and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
Peace Consc. 119 Their., dulness and customariness in 
duty. 

2. A being accustomed or used to a thing, rare. 
2864 Hawthorne Dr, Grimshawe's Secret xi, Still dim . . but 

our eyes, .have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

Customary (h»-st3mari) , a. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-rie, 7 oostomaxy. [ad. med.L. cusiumdrius, 
-omdrius, repr. L. consuetudinarius, f. consuetudin- 
em ; see Custom and -ary.] 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, accustomed, wonted. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. iii. 93, I haue heere the Customarie 
Gowne, 2643 Rutherford TryalSf Tri, Faith (xZ4i^ 116 
Customary running lengtheneth the breath. 2703 Stanhope 
Paraphr, III. 525 The utter In.sensibility . . of the . . Con- 
science, which customary sinning introduces. 27x2 W, 
Rogers Voy. 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw 
near the Line. 2838 Lytton Alice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-pos.session. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rcnmla 1. xx. 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and 
friends at the.. betrothal. 

f b. transf, of persons. Obs. (Cf. habittml.) 
2796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 189 It falls not within tbe 
compass of my remembrance, that a customary Dram-drinker 
ever left it off. 

2. Established by or depending on custom, 

2660 WtLLSzofji Scales Comm. 36 The customary measure 
of any place being known, .to find how much it will make 
by a greater or a les.ser measure of another place. 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 261 The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together, 
fS. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 
performance. Obs, 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 349 In her devotions, she is 
serious, not Customary, [1670 Clarendon ConiempL on 
Ps. Tracts (1727) 712 There is a customary recital of prayers, 
and as customary an unconcernment in them,] 

Law, a. Liable, subject to, or under customs or 
dues of various kinds, as customary tenants (med. 
L. custumarii), tenure, lands, etc. Put in. later 
usage this has come to be taken as : Holding or 
held by custom {e.g. of the manor), b. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom as 
contrasted with general law. 

Customary mill s= Custom mill : see Custom 6. 

2323 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol,, Than may the lorde . . haue 
parfyte knowledge, .who is his freholders, copye holders, 
customarye tenaunte, or tenaunt at his wyll. Ibid. 15 They 
. .ought to haue a customarie role, wherin is euery mannes 
lande contayned, and what rent, customes, and .seruyces 
euery man ought to pay and do. 2377 hlARRisoN England 
II. ix. (1877) n 202 Customarie law consisteth of certeine laud- 
able customes vsed in some priuat countrie. 2392 West 
xst PL Symbol. § 103 C, The said customarie lands and 
tenements. 2620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 4 Sherifes 145 
If any customarie tenant or copiholder hold two parcels of 
land by herriot service. 2709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4505/4 The 
several Manors of Bovey-Tracey [etc.] . . with the Market 
and Fairs of Bovey-Tracey aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there. 17^ Bentham Princ. Legist, xix, § 28 The 
laws, .may subsist either in the form of statute or in that of 
customary law. 2838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 


CUSTBOH. 


CUSTOMABY. 

La 7 v XX. 151 Property of every description, including copy- 
hold and cmtornary lands. 1880 Times 9 Aug. 3/5 A custom 
had existed, which had now become a part of the customary 
estate, that the customary tenants should win and get the 
minerals under their own tenements. 

b. Customary court : formerly in England, a 
manorial court which exercised jurisdiction over 
the copyhold tenants of the manor, and administered 
the custom of the manor as contrasted with the 
common law. It is distinguished from the court 
baron which exercised a jurisdiction over free- 
holders. Customary Jwlder^ a customary tenant ; 
m customary-hold. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv, xvlii. (1539) 39 Copye holder, Cus- 
tomary holder. 1628 Coke On Lift. 58a, A customary Court, 
and that doth concerne Copiholders, and therein the Lord 
or his Steward^ is the Judge. Now as there can he no 
Court baron without freeholders, so there cannot bee this 
kind of customary Court without Copiholders or Customary 
holders. 35844 Williams Real Prop, (1877) 225 Any free- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. 1876 K. E, 
Digbv Real Property v. § 6, 256. 

1 6 . Of the nature of customs-duty or tribute. 

35677 Sir T. Herbert 43 Toll gatherers .. ready to 
search and exact a customary Tribute for the Mogul, 

6. as sb, A customary ceremony. 

1756 S. Richardson Corresp, (1804) HI. 231 The little 
parting customaries are not to be mentioned. 

C/Tistomary (k»*st 9 mari), custn'inary (k»'s- 
tie^mari), sb, [ad. med.L. custmndrius^ -drium^ 
representing OF. coustumier^ L. consueludindrius^ 
-aritmiy subst. uses of the adj. ; see prec.] 

1 . Law, A written collection of customs (see 
Custom sh, 2) ; a book or document setting forth 
the customs of a manor, city, province, etc. 

1604 in En^. Gilds (1870) 432 The Costomary of the manner 
of Tettenhall regis. a 1618 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cnr. I. 
64 By the customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marrying of their daughters. iCiS Hallam Mid, 
Ages (1841) 1 . i. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is that of Bearn. i 83 s Times* Rep, LIII. 503/1 Although 
such custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. transf. The customs of a country, etc. col- 
lectively, even though not reduced to writing. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wlcs. VIII. 182 The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe . . was 
drawn from the old Germanick or Gothick custumary. 1859 
Dasent Pop, Tales fr. Norse Introd. xi., The codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customaries. 

2 . Eccl. A treatise containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, order, college ; 
« Consuetudinary sb. 

1882 J. W. Lego Notes Hist. LiUirg. Colours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Westminister from 1258 to 1283, and 
caused a custumary to be written. 

t Customed (k2?*st9md,/57^/. k2?*st9med),///. a. 
Obs. or arch, [f. Custom + -ed.] 

1 . Accustomed, usual, customary ; established by 
custom. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. V. 18 5 ® shulen 5e1de the customyd 
noumbre of tilys. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/2 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 35593 
Shaks. John in. iv. 3555 No common winde, no customed 
euent, But they will.. call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
signes. 1649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr, (1653) 95 Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 1750 
Gray Elegy xxviii, One morn 1 miss'd him on the custom’d 
hill, 1872 G. Macdonald I'Vil/. Ctmib. 1 . xiii. 207 The 
invitation to dance, a customed observance at Mold warp 
Hall, 

2 . Of merchandise : Charged with duty, or on 
which duty has been paid. 

1604 E. Grimstonb tr. A costa* s Hist, Indies 225 Siluer 
that was marked and customed. x6it Cotgr., Gabelle , . 
Customed for ; on which an Impost is layed. 1621 Bolton 
Stat, Irel. 44 (12 Edw. IV) He or they so, .carrying hydes, 
or any other staple merchandises into Scotland, not cus- 
tomed, shall forfeit [etc. 3. 

3 . Frequented or patronized by customers. 

1594 Plat Jemell-lw. iii. 66 A house well customed. x6ii 
Rich Honest. Age (1844) ^9 An ill customed shoppe. _ 1703 
Ld. Orrery As you find it 11. ii, I have more invitations. . 
than the best-custom’d Lawyer has Clients. 

+ CxCStOUlCr, Ci, Obs. [a, OF. costumier^ cous- 
customary, accustomed, wonted »« Pr. cos- 
tumier^ cosdumnier, med.L. cosiumdrius Rom. 
'‘^costumnarioioxL. co 7 tsuetudindrius : seeCusTOM- 
and *ER,] Accustomed, wont 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8807 Who so euer }>arto 
ys custummer, X393 Gower Conf. 1 . 224 If thou were ever 
Cu.stumere To fals semhlaunt in any wise, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4939 Youthe, his charaberere That to done yvelle is cus- 
tommere. ^1450 Knt, de la Tour {xS 6 B) 134 The good lady 
wa.s custumer to herburghe the holy profites. 

Custoxues? (k2?*st9m9i), sb. Forms : 5 custum- 
mera, costomer, 5-7 custumer,6 customar,cus- 
tymer, eustomyer, 7 custumier, 5- customer. 
[In senses l and 2 , and in 6, a. late AngloFr. 
cusiumer, med.L, cusHtmdrites - consttetudindrius : 
see Du Cange. In the other senses the word ap- 
pears to be an Eng. formation upon Custom.] 

+ 1. One who acquires ownership by long use or 
possession ; a customary holder. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv.xxx Custumraere, cusiumaritts, usu- 
eapior, ■ 
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i* 2 . An official who collects customs or dues ; 
a custom-house officer. Obs, 

^jpee Custom sb, 4 1st quot.] 1448 Act 27 Hen, F/, c. 2 
Chescun Custumer Countrollour Sercbeoui* & Survebur. 
^ 1483 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Hmtsek. Orid. 27 Corouners, 
custumer^ countroller^ serchers. i486 Act % Hen, F//, 
^ 8 Ihe Customer or Comptroller of the same Port. 1509 
Barclay Skip o/Fooles (1570* 11 He shall he made a com- 
mon Customer . . of Lin, Callis, or of Deepe. 1548 Hdall 
etc. Erasm, Par. Mark ii.^ 22 Sitting at the receipt of 
TOstome, for he was a publicane or customer. 1609 t*’®® 
Custom sb. 4], i6sx Bedell in Fuller* s Abel Redfv.^ 
Erctsmus (1867) I- 74 the gold he brought with him . . 
except five pounds, was seized , . by the customers [at Dover], 
1748 Si. James's Evening Post No. 5982 Lord Petersham 
. .to be Customer, Collector, etc., in the Port of Dublin. 

0. * One who frequents any place of sale ior the 
sake of purchasing’ (J.); one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman; a buyer, 
purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 

c 1480 in Eng. Gilds {1870) 317 To w'-draw from yo’^ M., 
ne from no brother of ]?“ craft, any of ther costomers. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush. §119, I saye to my customers, and those 
that bye any horses of me, 1592 Greene ’^rd Pt. Conny- 
caich. 33 His shop very well frequented with Customers. 
1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. viii. 59 Parcels fit to fill their shops, and invite 
their customer-s. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 222 
The alehouse, .had neither customers nor host. 1863 Faw- 
cett PoL Ecojt. II, X. {1876; 259. 

1 4 :. A person with whom one has dealings ; 
a familiar associate or companion {of some one). 
Obs. (passing into sense 5). 

1548 Hall Chron, 153 The wagoner came to the gate, 
called the porter. .The porter (whiche wel knew the voice of 
his customer). 156a T. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 81 
To his accu.stomed customers he gat. 1590 Shaks. Com, 
Err. IV. iv. 63 You Minion you, are these your Customers? 
1621 Bp. Mountagu Diairibee 2 Lazy ignorance, or patient 
idlenesse, the common customers of the clergy. 

fb. A common woman, prostitute, Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 287, I thinke thee now some 
common Customer. 1604 — 0 th. iv. i. 123, 1 marry her 1 
What? a customer ! 

5 . colloq. A person to have to do with; usually 
with some qualifying adjective, as ugly^ awkward^ 
queer, rum, etc. ; ‘ chap ‘ fellow 
1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, (1590' ii False witnes. .is taken 
vp now for a custome of one lewd Customer. 1652 Heylin 
Cosmogr. To Rdr., Such a Countrey-customer I did meet 
with one. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, An thou meetest 
with ugly customers o' the road. 1837 Dickens PieJnv. ii. 
Queer customers those monks. Ibid, xx, A precious seedy- 
looking customer. 1863 Spring Lapi. 185 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkward customer when brought to bay. 

t6. = Customary .rA, CusTUMAL jA Obs. 

^ x6t4 Selden Titles Hon. 331 That aide de Rangon fas it 
is cal Id in the Custumier of Normandie). X771 Aniiq. 
Sarisb. 29 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
learn, that Bordage was a base tenure, 

Cu-stomerless, tz, nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -less.] 
Without a customer. 

1859 Sala Gas-light <5* Z>. vii, For years the railway tavern 
stood . . deserted-looking, customerless. 

t CTi'stomersMp. Obs. [f. Customer 2 + 
-SHIP J The office cm a collector of customs. 

1487 Act 2 Hen. VII, c. 7 The said . . Office of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher. 1551 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Almojcari/adgo, the custoraership, emstome. 1652 Wads- 
worth tr.^ Sandoval's Civ. Wars Spain 216 Profitable rights, 
as. .Subsidies, Customerships. 

Custom-hoxise (k»-st9mhaus). [Custom 4.] 

1 . A house or office at which custom is collected; 
esp. a government office situated at a place of im- 
port or export, as a seaport, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported, b. transf. 
The offree of the establishment or department 
which lias the management of the customs. 

a 1490 Botonkr (Nasmith 1778) 167 Transeundo per 
le ciLstora-hous usque per le condyt. 1548 XJdall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. (R.), As he passed by the custome- 
house, he espyed sitting there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. 1604 Dekker Honest Wk. Wks. 1873 II. 141 
My men are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares. i66x 
Cowley Govt. 0 . Cromwell Wks. 1710 II. 659 How 
much we have gotten by it, let the Custom-house and Exchange 
inform you. X712 Budgell Sped. No. 277 P3 Its Cargo was 
.seized on by the Officers of the Custom-house. 1803 Southey 
Efig. Eclo^iesix., He. .Swore no false oaths, except at the 
custom-house. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, Smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the very no.se of the Custom-House. 

2 . attrzb., as custom-house oath, officer, station. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World 1840) 101 Agreeing with 

the custom-house officer for a small matter. 174S Overal 
in Whiston Mem. 411 A Gu.stom-House Oath is become 
a proverbial Expression, for a Thing not to be reguarded. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. loi 
The modes of initiation are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths. 

Hence Custom-bouser {nonce-wd.\ a custom- 
house officer. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. ii. Caitiff of a Custom-houser, 

t Cu'stomizig, ubl. sh. Obs. rare. [f. Custom 
z;. 3 -H-iNG 1.] (See quot.) 

16x1 CoTGR., Gahellage, a customing ; an imposing or pay- 
ing of custome. 

Cil*stODiless, nonce-wd. [f. Custom sb. 5 
•4 -LESS.] Lacking custom. 

X838 New Monthly ^fdg. LIV. 537 The aspect of Bond- 
street with its cus|K>mless tradesmen. 


t Cii'stomly, (idv. Obs, [f. Custom sb. + -lt 2.] 
As a matter ot custom, habitually, 

X481 Caxton Myrr. iii. xxi. 181 Who that customly doth 
gladly the good werkes. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 

I Pet. II. 15 Salute you euery one other with a kysse, not 
after the sorte that is geuen more custumely than hartely. 
*556 J* Olde tr. Gualter's Antichrist iv. 128 b. We haue 
customly vsed to serue God. .by a farre other maner. 

11 CrUStos (ki7‘st|?s). Obs. (exc. as Latin.) [L. 
custos. Formerly treated as Eng. with pL custoses ; 
now consciously Latin, with pi. custodesl\ 

1 . A keeper, guardian, warden, custodian. 

Mercers' Rec. in Blades Life Caxton X50 John 1am- 
hert, John Warde, John Baker, John Alburgh, Custoses. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. i The vertue of history . . 
hath to her custos and kepar, it (that is to say, tyme\ whiche 
consumeth the other writynges. 1568 Grafton Chron. I L 
X58 The king.. made Stephen Edworth Constable of the 
Tower, and Custos of the Citie of London. x63< Pagitt 
Christianogr. X97 In the absence and minority of the Kings 
..divers Clergymen have beene Custosses or Viceroyes of 
the Kingdome. 1835 Thackeray L 166 The 

senior pupil and Custos of the roora.^ 1878 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. III. xviii. 112 On the 21st [April 1430] Gloucester was 
appointed lieutenant and cu.stos of the kingdom. 

2 . In certain Latin titles retained more or less in 
general use. 

t Custos brevinm (* Keeper of the briefs : an officer in the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, who had the 
custody of writs, warrants, and other documents. 

Custos rottdorum : the principal Justice of the peace in 
a county, who has the custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace. 

Custos sigilU : the Keeper of the Seal. 

*S4»'3 did 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 53 There shall be 
. .one custos rotulorum in euery of tne sayd twelue shires. 
1634 View Regtd. Chancery The Custos brevium in the 
Court of Common-Pleas w'hich hath been an office usually 
granted by Lettens-Patent from before the Reign of Edw, 1 . 
X696 Luttrell BrieJ Rel. (1857' II. 202 Mr. Fowkes, who 
hath the custos brevium office in the Kings bench court 
X862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 274 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or rather the Custos Rotulorum in each county. 

Cu'StossMp. £f. prec, + -ship.] The office 
of custos. 

1641 Prynne Antip. x86 Thomas de Corhridge. .bestowed 
..[the] Custoseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave. 1866 Daily News 12 Feb. 5/6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos- 
ship has been, .enhanced, .by Gordon’s capture. 
tCSustrel (k»-strel). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
couKtrell, 6-7 costrel(l, costerel. See also 
Coistrel. [Coincides in meaning with OF. 
coustillier, -illeur, lit. a soldier armed with a cous- 
tille (see Custile), hence, ‘ an esquire of the bodie, 
an armour bearer vnto a knight, the seruant of 
a man at armes ; also, a groome of a stable * 
(Cotgr.). But the regular Eng. repr. of this would 
be custeler, cus tier, and it is not easy to account 
for the metathesis of this to cusU'el. The secondary 
sense ‘ knave, base fellow ’ ( commoner in the variant 
coistrel) is not found with Fr. coustillier, and seems 
to have arisen from association with Custron.] 

1 . An attendant on a knight or man-at-arms. 

X492 in Rymer Foedera (lyxo' XII. 478 Eveiy of theim. 

havyng with him his Custrell and his Page. 1495 Hen. VII 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. ix 1 . 21 To make as many speres with 
their custreiles and di. lances, .as ye can furnisshe. 1348 
YLKBBChron. 11809)512 The Kyng ordeined 50 ^ntlemenue 
to bee speres, euery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunce 
and a Custrell. a 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 1. xix. 
(1609 26 They [Esquires] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of tlie Armes of Lords or Knights.^ X613-X8 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 93 Brabansons (which were certayne 
Mercenaries commonly called the Routs or Costerels''.^ X830 
James Darnley xi, 50/2 Now promoted to the dignity of 
cu.strel, or shield-bearer. 

2 . A term of reproach: Knave, base fellow. See 

Coistrel 2. 

1381-1783 [see Coistrel], 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 176 
Thou art tine damned doorkeeper to every custerel \printed 
cusherel, Globe coistrel], that comes enquiring for hxs Tib. 

Custrel, var. of Costrel^, Obs. 
t Cu*streliBg, coustrelyng. Ohs. [dim. 
of Custrel : see -ing.] Lad, groom, ‘ knave 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 29 Oh, your cous- 
trelyng Bore the lanterne a fielde so before the gozelyng. 
tCu*strOML. Obs. Forms: 4 quystron, gwis- 
tron, 4-6 guystroun(e, 5 quisteroun, quys- 
terouu, (?) gwistoune, custrun, 6 coystrowne ; 
Sc. enstron, 6“7 -oun, 7 -one. [a. OF. coisiron, 
coestron, quistroji, coitron, in nom. case quest res, 
quaistre, scullion late L. cocisirofiem, nom. cods- 
tro * tabernarius ’ (Papias).] 

1 . A scullion, a kitchen-knave ; hence a boy or lad 
of low birth, base-bom fellow, ‘ cad *, vagabond. 

<•1300 K. Alls. 2511 Ther n’as knave, no quystron, That 
he no hadde god waryson. a 1400 Octouian 154 Sche seyth 
a boy lothly of face, A quysteroun . .And seyde : ' Hark, thou 
cokes knaue ’. a 1400-30 A lexander 3303 Lo I so J)® quele of 
qwistrunnes {^printed qwistrumnes] my qualite has changid 1 
€ 1400 Rom Rose 886 This God of Love of his fasoun Was 
lyke no knave, ne quy.stroun. az$2g Skelton (title), 
Agaynste a comely coystrowne, that curyowsly chawntyd, 
and curryshty cowntred. — Ho^ve douty D. A Ibany xjx 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 1330 Lyndesay Test. Pqfyngo 
390 Pandaris, pykthankis,^ custronis, and clatteraris Loupis 
vp frome laddis, sine lychtis amang lardis. a 1603 Polwart 
in Montgomerie Flytifig 128 Vile vagabound. Xustroun 1 


CUSTUKAIi. 

' 2/ ^CUSTREL I. ' . . 

1494 Fabyan Ckron, vii. 505 The sperys to haue for them 
mm theyr custmn euery day halfe a floreyn, . 

Cust'anij -e, etc., obs. forms of Custom, etc. 

■' Custnmal (ki7*stii/mal), eustoBial (kz?‘st9- 
Law. [from mt6.Xj. liber mstumalis i 
see next] A written collection or abstract of the 
customs of a manor^ city, province, etc. ; »¥sCus- 
tomartxA 

iSyo-6 Lambarde Peramk <1826) no A tadneCus- 
turaall of the towne of Hyde. Z741 T. Robinson 
iii. 35 Set forth ia the Custumal of those Manors. 1771 
Geni. Mag. XLL 351 The Customall of the Cinque Ports. 
1873 Maine Hist. lust, i, 6 The Custumals of manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. i88a 
Aikenaeum 8 Apr. 441/3 TTie ‘ Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings V in 1607. .IS not. .a manor customal, but. .an account, 
taken on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parLsh. 

CwstlOSials [ad. med.L. cos-^ cmtumalis, 
corresponding to O F. costumd, f. Rom. and ined.L. 

OF. Custom: see -AL.] Ha\'ing 

to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

1889 Sir J. Monckton in Pall PI all G. 5 Oct. 6/3, I find 
in the records no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal officer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

t Cia'Stiunliede. Obs. rare. [f. Custom sh. 
+ -HEAD,] Customary practice, custom, habit. 

r x34o Cursor M. 29139 (Cotton Galbal^e first in thoght, 
)jat oper in dede, Jie thrid in syn of custumhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs, forms of Cousm. 

Cu^yug, aphetic f. acmsing. (Cf. Gusee.) 

cxigja Henry Wallacem. 400 Began a sair cusyng to mak. 
Cut (k 2 ?t), sb)- Also cutt, -e, [Origin and 
original sense uncertain. 

This has been usually regarded as merely a special use of 
Cut sbl ^ (under which it is still treated in recent dictionaries) ; 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, cut * the act or re.sult of cutting ' is (like such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from the 16th c., while cut ‘lot * goes back before 
1300, standing quite alone without any sense of Cur sbi^ 
to explain or support it. Secondly, in M E. , in the verb Cut 
and Its pa pple., the forms kyi^ kit^ ket are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spellings are found for this word, 
only cutt icnite). The latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that cut ‘ lot ’ is an absolute use of 
the pat. pple. meaning ‘the cut stick or straw', ‘the cut 
or marked thing drawri a use which would beside.s 
be very difficult to admit at so early a date. There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
‘cutting’, used in the other Teutonic languages; in the^ 
the word Lot, with its cognatqs, is the native term. It is 
evident that drawing cuts has been from the rsth c. a more 
popular form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than ‘casting lots’. Welsh hasf«//‘a 
little piece, a cut, a gobbet, a lot’ i Silvan Evans'; cwt lot 
occurs in Salesbury’s transl. of the Bible, 1 520 ; and the word 
has in Welsh the derivatives cwtws lot, lottery-ticket, share, 
cwiysyn lot, ticket; but it may be from English.} 

1. —Lot: in the phrase draw cutSy originally 
draw (or lay) culy applied to a ready way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of unequal length. 

The simplest and most usual way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits ^ing shorter (or it may be longer^ than the 
others ; these being held so that one end only is exposed, 
each persion draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit differing in length is the person to 
whom the lot falls. In later use each bit is called a cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ‘ cut ’. 

o. To draw (lay) cut. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16699 (Cott.) A-bute his kirtel drou Vai 
cutt. a 1340 Hampoi-e Psalter xxi. 18 On my clathe jjai 
laid kut. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 465-7, I rede, that cut 
among us alle We drawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with herte blithe Schal i-enne to 
the tqun. c 1440 YarkMyst. xxxv. 293, 1 rede we drawe cutte 
for j?is coote. Ibid. 295 The schorte cutte schall wynne. 
xe^%Cath. Angl. 88 To drawe Cutte, sortiri. 1533 More 
ApoL xxxvii. wks. 903/1 Let them draw cut betwene them. 

A To draw r7/?f^. 

*450-1530 Myrr.^ our Ladye p. Ivlii, They drew cuttes 
amonge them whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
Palsgr. 526/2, 1 drawe lottes, or drawe cuttes, as folkes do 
for sporte, je jo^l■e au court Jesiu [short straw]. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1613) 154 My daughter Mopsa- .may draw 
cuts, and the shortest cut speake first. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Prr, V. i. 422. 1600 Plaides Metam. iv. in Bullen 0, PI. 
L 149 Whether shall begin his note ? Draw cuttes . . content ; 
the longest shall begin. 1641 Brom,e Jem. Crezu in. Wks, 
1873 HI. 405, I am pusseird in the choice. Would some 
sworne Brother , . were here to draw a Cut with me. 1653 
Walton Angler 75, I think it i.s be.st to draw cuts and avoid 
contention. . Look, the shortest Cut fals to Coridon. a 1745 
SwiPT Direct. Servants^ Who is to stay at home is to be 
determined by short and long cut.s. *855 King.sley Westw, 
Ho (i86r) 300 We three will draw cuts for the honour of 
going with him. 

t b. The drawing or casting of lots : with or 
by cuty by lot. Obs. 

xa.. Leges quat. Burgorum Hv. (Sc. S tat.), Et sciendum 
est quod stallangiator nullo tempore potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de aliquo mercimonio cum burgense. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xy. 6 Strengis fell as wij> kut. 1513 
Douglas AEfieis u viii. 27 Be cut or cavil that pleid sone 
partid was. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 39 Be cut 
and cavill than till his part fell he. 

1 2. (One’s) lot, fate, fortune ; fate or fortune as 
a ruler of events. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxx. 18 In J>i hend [are] my 
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kuttes. *433 Jas. I Hingis ^. cxlv, Hir that him the cuttis 
two In hand, both of 5our wele and of 3our wo; •F 4 

Cuihbert 1367 To }>® couent he. him, putt In religioun to 
prove his cutt. I6id..6j4% To england felle a sai-y cutt. 
15*3 Douglas .Mneis 1, iii. 76 Quhilk is by cutt gevin me 
to hair in hand. *530 Palsgr., 211/2 Cutte or lotte, sort. 
1635 Pagitt Ckristianogr. i. (1,646) 206 You see - . how 
fortunate a cut those Gods have given us, whom wee robbed. 

Gut (k 2 >i), sb.^ [In branches I-V f. Cut v. ; in 
VI elliptical use of the pa. pple. ; in VIII the word 
may be distinct, since the phrase occurs about or 
before 1400 , wbile the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the idth c.] 

I. Act of cutting. \. lit. 

1808 CoBBETT Pol Peg. as June 997 The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It is merely flummery. 1841 Mrs. 
Loudon Ladies* ConiJ. Flower Card. (ed. 9) 81 The shoot 
should be cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut. 

2. A stroke or blow with a sharp-edged instru- 
ment, as a knife, sword, etc. 

idoi Shaks. Jul. C. iii. ih 187 Through this, the wel- 
beloued Bratus stabb’d . . This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. *7*9 De Foe Crusoe ll. iv. 68 Seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. 18^ 
Froude Chiefs of Dunbqy v, 55 His face . . had been dis- 
figured by a sabre cut. 

b. Fettcingsjxd. Sword exercise. A slashing blow 
or stroke given with the edge of the weapon (dis- 
tinguished from a thrust given with the point). 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
foines. 1833 ReguL Insir. Cavalry i. 148 Each ‘ Cut ’ has 
its ‘Guard**. *840 Dickens Old C. Shop II. i. The broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and guards complete. 

e. Cut and thinest *. {a) as the act of cutting 
and thrusting ; hand-to-hand struggle ; {b) as adj. 
(the words being hyphened), adapted for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or connected 
with cutting and thrusting ; also fg. ; (tr) ellift. =* 
cut-and-thrust sword. 

*840 Thackeray Catherinel^ He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came tumbling into the redoubt ! 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. iii, Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles. *846 Groje Greece(xZ62) I. ii. 63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 301 My sword with a cut-and-thrast 
blade. 1820 Scott A bboi iv. The word sword comprehended 
all descriptions, whether back-sword or ba.sket-hilt, cut-and- 
thrast or rapien 1838 Dickens YV/cA. Nick, ix. That., 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melo- 
dramatic performances, inform each other they will meet 
again. 1873 J owett Plato (ed. a) II. 421 The short cut and 
thrust method of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cane, etc. 

1723 New Cant. Dict.y I took him a Cutcross the Shoulders. 

*787 *G. Gambado' Acad. Horseonen- (1809) 36 A good 
smart cut over his [the horse’s] ri^ht cheek and eye. 1833 
Ht. Martin eau Planch. Strike iii. 29 A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whips. x886 Burton Arab. Pis. 
(Abr. ed.) I. 296 He sentenced him to receive an hmidred 
cuts with the scourge, 

^ fig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an act of unkindness, etc. ; 
a severe disaster or misfortune ; a blow, shock. 

1368 C. Watson Palyb. 65 a, The Romans, .acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repulse. 1606 Shaks, A nt. <§• 
Cl. I. il 173. *635 R. Bolton Comf. Ajjl. Cotisc. iii. 15 
A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience. 1766 Goody 
fwo^Shoes ir. vii. (1881) 136 This was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Disposition. X889 E, Bagshaw A dveni Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and disparaging words. 

5. An excision or omission of a part. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubbards T. Wks. (1886) VIII. 
77 He must venture . . to the Bankside, where he must sit 
out the breakiiig-upof a comedy, orthel 5 r.stcutQf a tragedy. 
1779 Sheridan Critic ii. ii, Hey day I here’s a cut I What, 
are all the mutual protestations out? 1880 Sat. Rev. i May 
568 The piece . .will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which we have suggested are made. 

6 . The act of ‘cutting down'; a reduction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly U. S.) 

1881 Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by a still 
further * cut ’ of two cents. 1888 Times 13 Nov. 5/1 (Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day because of a radical cut m 
the freight rates between Chicago and the sea-board. 

7. The act of ‘ cutting’ by a horse : see Cut v. 
2 Jr : the part of the leg injured by cutting. 

1688 Lond.Gaz. No. 2376/4 A brown Gelding . . cuts on 
the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Leg.s. 1863 Youatt Horse 
xvi. (1872) 3yx The inside of the leg, immediately under 
the knee .. is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy cut. 

B. Card-fiayiitg. The act of cutting a pack of 
cards ; the card obtained by cutting, f Jfew cut ; 
name of some game at cards (tf'^j.). 

1598 Florio, a game at cards called swig or new 

cut. 1728 Swift fmL Mod. Lady., The deal, the shuffie, 
and the cut. i860 Crawley Handy Bk. Games 324 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh cut, the dealer 
having the option of shuffling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are considered a cut. 

9. A Step in dancing: see Cut z^. 30 . 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode v. ii, No one woman is 
worth the loss of a cut in a caper. 173* Smollett Per. Pic. 
xiv. Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. *842 Dick:en.s 
Amer. Notes {rZySi 62/2 Sin^e shuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and cros.s-cut. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward J>. Gr^^ viii, David 
stopped his cut and shuffle. 

10. A particular stroke in various games with 
balls: a. Cricket. The stroke described, s.v. Cut v. 
31 a, b. Lawn Tennisi The stroke described s.v. 


CUT. 

CuTz^. 3 t b ; also the ‘ screw * p^t on the ball bV 
this stroke. C. Croquet. A stroke in which a baU 
is driven away obliquely by another ball, d; 
Rackets. A ball served so that it strikes upon or 
below the ‘cut-line’, which is a fault 

1833 Stonehenge Brit. Sports (1S68) 568 The main dif- 
ference is between the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horizontal one to off side. 1874 J* 1 ^* Croquet 

Player 33 More force will be required to send a ball a given 
distance by a cut, than when it is rushed in a straight Hrie. 
x8q4 Field 15 Aug., Good balls always bound, except when 
they have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikes. 
1878 Julian Marshall Lawn Tennis 37 The cut will also 
be found very useful in the service. x888 Steel & Lyttel- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr. i 6i~^ The real genuine cut goes 
to the left side of point .. When the player is well in - . hi 
very often makes, .a clean cut; that is to say, he hits with, 
a bat quite horizontal to the ball, and not over it. 

11. Gun Manuf. Each of the various processes 
through which the several limbs of the gun pass. = ; , 

i88x Greener Gnn 270 In some arm.s upwards of 1,000 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes. 

12. colloq. The act of ‘cutting’ or refusing to 
recognize an acquaintance. 

1798 [see CuiTEii]. x8z^ A nniversary y Travelled Pfonkey 
133 That look which London calls a cut, Our traveller on 
his cousin put. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs ii. (D.), We 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xliv. 268 The Cw/, the last 
resource of .sullenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 

13. (See quot.) 

X879 Scribned s Mag.’S.Vn. 327/1 Often in storms a strong 
swift current runs along the coast between the outer bar and 
the shore, called by the surfmen the ‘set' or ‘ cut 

tl4. Irish JJist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post : cf. Cut z;. 34 . Obs. 

1634-5 Stat. Ireland (1765) IL 169 To that end doe mak^ 
cuts, levies and plotments upon themselves to pay them. 

II. 15. A passage, course, or way straight 

across ; esp. as opposed to going round a corner or 
by a circuitous route. Also and 

1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. ii. 3 in Hol/nsked, The 
shortest and most usuall cut that we have out of our Hand 
to the Maine is from Dover . . unto Calice. 1381 Savilb 
Tacitus’ Hist. i. x.vxi. (isgr.J 19 Tired and sick with so long: 
a cut {longa navigatione}. 1600 Holl.and Lizy xxxir. xxiii. 
824 Whence the pas.sage over to Corinth is a cut [trajectus} 
almost of .seven miles. 1637 Heywood Dial xv, Wks. 18754 
VI. 233 So long a cut Must I take pains to waft thee. 183* 
A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Adminisi. (1837'' II. 174 The 
cut across the fields is .shut up. 1883 Parker Tyne Childe 
273 One of those rhetoricians who would take any cut to 
a climax. 

b. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens the 
distance, absir. and concr., lit. and fig. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 70 He . . hauing the winds 
fauourable, made a short cut. c 1390 Marlowe Faust, iii, 
52 The shortest cut for conjuring Is stoutly to abjure th,e 
Trinity. 1601 Holland Plmy 1 . 63 The shortest cut into 
Greece. 1638 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 114 The way is not 
alwaies by the shorte.st cut. 1866 Argyll Reign Law 
vii. (ed, 4) 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. x888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 311 A short cut across the 
fields . .was made for the convenience of the inhabitants, , 

e. Also near cut. (Still common in Sc.) 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil Treat. 1115 Hee. .now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ. 
(1677) 2 The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 
from Laistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) iv. s.v. Anaxagoras, There is a near cut tb 
heaven from every place. 1801 Gabrielli Myst. Husb. II. 
135 He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts. 1803 Maria Vanzee Fate 42 The old man .. had 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood. 

III. 16. The shape to which, or style in which 
a thing is cut ; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc.). 

1379 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. n, vii, 155 With eyes 
seuere, and beard of forma II cut. c *684 Frost oj 1683-4. 
The cuts were diamond, the suhstance ice. 1703 MoxoN 
Meek. Exerc. 15 You see how the Files of several Guts 
succeed each other. 173* Johnson Rambler No. 138 f S 
Wearing a gown ahvay.s of the .same cut and colour. 1805 
Naval Chron. XV. 125 From the cut of her sails an enemy. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect IL 187 A broad-brimmed hat 
and coat of Quakerish cut. 

b. fig. Fashion, style, make. 

1390 Nashe PasqtuTs Apol.i. Cijb, A right cutte of the 

worde, without gigges or fancies. 1602-3 Manningham iii 
Eng. lUust.Mag. Mar, (1884) 368 '2 A young gallant, but of 
a short cutt. 1628 Prynne 25 Others of the 

common ranke and cut. 1741 Richardson (1824) 

1 . 171 My good mother was one of this old fashioned cut. 
1836 Mrs- Carlyle IL 307 These Londoners are all of 
the cut of this wornan. 

c. The cud of one's jib : one’s general appear* 
ance or look, slang, orig. nautical : see JiB, 

1823 Southey in V. 144 Their likeability, 

which depends something upon the cut of their jib. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple ii, I see you’re a sailor by the cut of 
your jib, 1881 R. Buchanan God 4- Man n. iii, I like the 
cut of your jib less than ever. 

17. Phrase. A cut above (some person or thing) ; 
a degree or stage above, colloq. 

[1797 Lamb Lett. (188S) 1 . 78 There is much abstruse 
science in it above my cut.] s8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi xvi, 
Robertson is rat h er a cut abune me. *842 Marryat Percivql 
Keejie i, She was. .a cut above the housekeeper in the still- 
room, 189* L. B. Walford Mischief of Monica xi, The 
girl herself is a cut below par. 
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CUT. 


• IV. The result, effect, or product of cutting. 
18 : An opening in a surface made by a sharp- 
edged instrument, an incision ; a wound made by 
cutting, a gash. 

1530 Palsgr. 211/2 Cutte, a wounde, cmpfevre. 1337 
3 ^. T. (Genev.) Matt. ix. 16 The cutte is made worse, 1618 
N, Field Amends for Ladies m. iv, How came they by 
such cuts and slashes? 1719 Be Foe Cr/^soe (1840' II. ix. 
215 Two or three of the men had cuts in their backs and 
Ihighs. 1830 Cooper J 9 /C 4 Surgery l ed. 6) 1269 When the 
wound is a common cut, the sides of the division ought to 
be brought in contact. 

10. An incision made in the edge of a garment, 
etc., for ornament ; a slash ; a natural indentation, 
as in the edge of a leaf. 

iS$3 NomiHes n. Leocess o/Apj^areiiiBsg) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens 11. Ixxxiii. 261 Sauing that euery little ieafe his 
cuttes are^ great deale narrower. iS99 Shaks. Muck Ado 
III. IV. 19 Cloth a gold and cuts, and lac’d with siluer. 1641 
Milton Ck. GovL vi. (1851) 126 She might go jagg’d in as 
many cuts and slashes as she pleas’d. 1719 Be Foe Cmisoe 
(1840) Il.xiin 277 The habit.. with.. cuts and slashes almost 
on every side. 

aO. A passage or channel : a. An artificial water- 
course cut or dug out ; a channel, canal, cutting., 
(In , common use in the Fen district in England.) 

1548 Petit. ofSmidavich in Boys Sandwich (1792) 735 To 
authorize the said mayor., and inhabitants ,. to cut out, 
newe erect and^ make one newe cutt into their said haven. 

c. 18 Preamb., The Leading and Passage 
of the said Water, thorough such a . . Cut, as may serve for 
the Navigation of Barges. 1603 Knolles HisU Turks 
3 Environed with a nauigable ditch or cut. 1696 
Trans. XIX. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Breyns. 1803 G. Rose Diaries {i860) II, 20 To make 
a . . navigable cut from the Red Sea to the Nile. 1S93 diet 
3^ VM, c. 71 § 58 Any watercourse, mill race, cut, leat, or 
other channel for conveying water, .from any river. 

f b. A natural narrow opening or passage by 
water ; a channel or strait. 

' sSqS Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. v. ii. (1622) 119 Hastening 
ouer the i oronaean and Thermean cut, and passing by 
Buboea. 1610 Uolla.^d Cmnden’s Brit, 11. 203 Mona 
whereof Caesar niaketh mention, in the mids of the Cut . . 
betweene Bntaine and Ireland. 1643 Fuller Mo/y ^ Prof. 
SL h. viii. 77 As it were but a narrow cut to ferry over. 
1678 tr. Gayars A ri of IVar 11. 102 The Castle of Sal.ses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 

e. A creek or inlet Now 

1630 R, yohnson^s Kitigd. ^ Commw. 456 The Country is 
mil of cuts and inlets from this River. 1727 Beverley Beck 
Act 1 A Creek or Cut, commonly called Beverley Beck. 
1890 M. Townsend £/. S. 137 Cut, used on the eastern 
shore of f iorida as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut as a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part of a city, etc. ; a railway cutting. 

^7^® Sir H. Sloane in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 261 Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
we then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 Ess. Shooting 
(1791) 300 The sportsman may. .watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs through the wood. i88x Chicago Times 
X2 Mar., The snow is mx feet in the cuts. 1881 Scribner's 
Mag. XXII. 528/2 On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

^ e. Tkmtr. A narrow longitudinal opening, cut 
m the rfl coring of the stage, by which scenes are 
moved up and down. 

s8s9 Sala Gas-light ^ D. ii, 23 On this frame the scene 
to be painted is placed ; and. .worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may r^uire. x88i L. Wagner Pantomimes 
55 The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 
flooring of the stage. .When required these cuts are opened 
* . for the passage of the scenes to be sent up. 

21 . A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel ; the impression from this ; an engraving, 
a plate. Now restricted to engravings on wood 
(see Woodcut), those on metal being csilledflaies. 

16415 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 258 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs by Cevallerius. 1663 Evelyn Chalcogr. 
23^The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
fbid. 84 With some other cuts in wood loiown by his mark, . 
All those excellent Wood Cuts. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3131/3 
The Cutts of the University .,, richly bound, mid Printed in 
Folio at the Theatre. , Hearne Collect, (Oxf» Hist, 
Soc.) III. 17 The wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781 Crabbe 
Library Wks. 1834 II. 39 Bibles, with cuts and comments. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 253 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed. 1885 Mag. of Art Sept. 449/1^ A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position. 

f 22 . A carving. Obs. rare. 

, 1658 Hist. Q. Christina 264 The Church of St, Francis . . 
with noble statues, embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Qxeeke marble. 

V. A piece cut off. 

23 . A piece of anything cut off; of meat, a slice. 

1591 Percivall Sf Diet., Tajada, a cut of flesh, a slice 

of bread. 1641 Peacham Worth of Penny in Arb. Gamer 
VI. 265 The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. 1737 
Johnson in Boswell, I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
bread for a penny. 1864 B. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 52 
Perhaps we can take a cut off the same joint. 

24 . A piece of cloth of a definite length cut from 
a warp. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. in. xxviL 1 13 The present. . 
consisting of several cuts of fine cloth. 1891 Labour Com.- 
mission Gloss., Cuts, sometimes called ‘ ends are pieces of 
cloth of a certain length (generally of or about 100 yards) 
cut from a wai-p. 

25 . A certain quantity of yam; properly con- 
taining 120 rounds of the leg^ reel, and 91 inches 
long. {Sc. and north, Engl,) 


16^ N. Riding Rec. (1885) III. n. 194 Two women for 
stealing 30 cuttes of linen yarn.- 1736 Ibid, VIII. 174 Linen 
yarne . . must be ‘ good and full tale of six score threads to 
the cutt i79t Statist. Acc. Rooeburghsh. {Galashiels) II. 
308 (Jam.) A stone of the finest [wool]-. will yield 32 slips 
of yarn, each containing 12 cuts, and each cut being 120 
rounds of the legal reel. 1840 Mar. Edgeworth Parent's 
Aspstani <1854) 341 Mary spun nine cuts a day besides 
dmng all that was to be done in the house. 

26 . The quantity cut (of a natural product, esp. 
timber). Chiefly A, 

1805 R.W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (2807) II. 360 A medium 
crop for the first cut. 1878 Lumbemnan's Gaz. 16 Mar., The 
cut of this year exceeded the cut of last year by at least 20 
per cent. 1890, Times 22 Sept. 4/2 The cut of violet clovers 
in France is not likely to be large. 

27 , (See qiiot.) 

1890 Dialect Notes (Boston), Kentucky words ii. 64 Cut, 
with tobacco raisers.. a portion of a tobacco field. ‘Bid 
you finish worming that cut you were on ? * 

VI. Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

f 28 . * A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse* (Nares). Obs. [It is doubtful 
whether the sense is ‘ cut-tail horse ’ or * gelding ^] 
1326 Skelton Magnyf. 296 In fayth, I set not by the 
worlde two Bauncaster cutty s» 1577 Whetstone A’ 
Gascoigfte in Steel Gl. (Arb.) 24 The Colliers cut, the 
Courtiars Steed will tire. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. i. 6 , 
I pretheeTom, beate Cuts SaddIe..thepoore lade is wrung 
in the withers. i6ta T^uo Noble K. iii. iv, He’s buy me 
a white cut, forth for to ride. 

1 29 . A term of abuse, applied to a man or 
woman, Ohs. or dial. 

[Perh. from prec. sense : with Call me cut, cf. Falstaff 's 
‘call me horse V in i Hen. IV, n. iv. 225. As applied to 
a woman, app. more opprobrious : cf. Cutty.] 
c 1490 H. Medwall N attire. If thou se hym not take hys 
owne way Call me cut when thou metest me another day. 
*575 J. Still Gamm. Gurion v. ii, That lying cut is lost, 
that she is not swinged and beaten. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
II. iii. 203 If thou hast her not i’ the end, call me Cut. 2605 
Lond. Prodigal Cijb, And I doe not meete him, chill giue 
you leaue to call me cut. 1725 Ne^o Cant. Diet., A Cut in 
some Northern Counties, .signifies a Strumpet. 2820 Scott 
Abbot xix, ‘You shall call me cutt if I do go down said 
Adam. 

1 30 . a. Gunnery, A short cannon of any calibre. 

1672 Compleat Gunner i. vii. 9 Bastard Pieces are shorter 

chases, .^and are therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in, the bore; as those of Bemi- 
Culverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 

b. Gamhig. {pi.) -“Cut dice; dice made of 
irregular shape for cheating. Obs. 

1722 PucKLE Club 22 note. At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, bars, cuts. 
fSL A kind of blanket : see quot. Obs. 

2677 Plot Nat. Hist. Oxfordshire 279 Of their best tall 
wooll they make thq blankets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
called cuts, which serve Sea-men for their Hammocs. 

82 . pi. Persons who have ‘ cut ' each other, i. e. 
renounced each other’s acquaintance. coUof. 

xS’jx Daily Nefos 23 Feh, Bismarck and ‘our Fritz", are 
very nearly what schoolboys call ‘cuts.’ 2880 Times zx Sept. 
4/1^ People who leave Southampton the be^ of friends and 
arrive in Bombay dead cuts. 

VII. f 33 . Falconry. (Of uncertain history. See 
quot.) 

2612 CoTGR., Cousteau, .the principall feather in a Hawkes 
wing, tearmed by our Faulkoners (in short- winged Hawkes) 
the Cut, or Cuttie. 

VIII. 1 34 . Phrase. To keep one's cut, keep cut : 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like : 

^ To keep one’s distance, be coy or reserved ’. 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refer to 
Skelton’s Phyllyp Sparrowe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Obs. 

[The variant pnd cut suggests a fencing phrase: but 
there is the great difBcuI^, referred ^to above, of the early 
date of the phrase, ^ which inakes. it doubtful whether it 
really belongs to this word ; and its place here must be 
considered as merely provisional.] 

?«3: 2400 Cov. Myst.^ Woman taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thou sloveyn ! com forthe, thou slutte I We xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytyl bettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
2422-2 Hoccleve Dial. 789 If. .some of hem thee ther-of 
vpbreide, Thow [Hoccleve] shalt be bisy ynow. .Thy kut to 
keepe. <2x529 Skelton P, Sparowe 118 It wold syt on 
a stole And lefned after my scole For to kepe his cut, With, 
Phyllyp, kepe youre cut. ax$jj Gascoigne Praise P. 
Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As if you say but fend cut Phip, 
Lord, how the peat will turne and skip. 1582 Sidney .<4 
^ Stella Ixxxiii, Good brother Philip . . craftily you seem’d 
your cut to keepe, As though that faire soft hand did yoxx 
great wrong. <2 2627 Middleton More Dissemblers i. iv, O 
that a boy should so keep cut vdth his mother j and be given 
to dissembling. 1633 Brome North. Lasse in. li. And Philip 
'twas ray Sparrow , . Chirp it would, And hop, and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as ’twere a Vsurers Gold, And bill me whmi 
I list, a 2652 — New Acad. iv. i, But look how she tumes 
and keeps cut like my Spanow. 

TK. 35. Comb.^ a. witli advbs., as cut-in, 
an act of cutting in ; cut-down, a reduction in 
wages (cf. Cur S 7 . 53 ) ; see also Cut-off, Cut-out, 
Cut-up ; b. f cut-beaten a., beaten witb cuts or 
strokes of a whips, etc. ; cut-heal, name for a species 
of valerian; out-line {Packets), a line painted on 
the front wall about the height of 9 ft. 6 in. from 
the floor, above which the ball must be served; 
cut-looker {Weaving, see quot.; cut-mark 
(Weaving), see quot.; cut-over, a sharp cut or 
stroke over the 1^, etc. (cf. Cut v. 57 c) ; f cut- 


painteti' a., adorned with cuts or gashes, tattooed ; 
cut-side, the side of a canal or of a railway cutting. 

2634 S. R. Noble Soldier n. i, I’de make thee roare And^ 
weare ■*^cut-beaten-sattyn. 1888 Bosion i Mass.) yrul. 30 J uly 
2/3 Strike against a *cut-down. 2892 in N.V. Nation ii Aug. 
100/3 No cut-down in wages. 2863 Prior Plant-n., *Cui- 
keaf, the valerian. 1878-^. Britten & Holland Pimt-x., 
Cui-heal, Valeriana officinalis acx.QxG\Xi% to Prior, but more 
likely V, pyrenaica. 1883 Referee 17 June 7/4 (Farmer*, I 
am anxious to have a *cut in and get a big advertisement for 
nothing. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., * Cut-looker, the 
person who examines and is held responsible forthe work 
produced by the weaver. A cut or piece means a given 
length of calico. 2874 Knight ■ />/<,'/. Meek., * Cut-mark, 
a mark made upon a set of warp-threads before placing 
on the warp-beam of the loom, to mark off a certain 
definite length. 1874 Basent H alf a Life 1 . 155 The maihs 
of kicks and ^cuts over at hockey. 2611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. 1239 They couered their *Cut painted bodies with 
Garments. 2870 Birm. Tcmm Crier IX, No. 13. 8/1 Walk 
along the *cutside, and chuck pebbles over the summit 
bridge. 

Cut (k2?t), V. Forms: 3 cute, 4 kot, kuytte, 

4- 5 kut, kutt(e, kytt(e, kitt(e, 5 kette, cytte, 

5- 6 kyt, kit, 5-7 cuttle, 6- cut. Pa. t. a. 3-5 
cutt(e, 4- cut ; also 4 kut, kit, citte, 4-5 kutte, 
kytte, kitte, 5 kyt ; / 3 . 4 kittide, kottede, 5 
cutted, (//.) kuttideu, d Sc. cuttit. Pa. pple. 
a, 4 kit, kitt(e, ikett, 4-5 kut, kutt(e, y-kyt(t, 

4- 6 cutte, 4-7 cutt, 5 y-kitt, ykette, 5-6 kyt, 

5- - cut ; iS. 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 euttid, 4-7 (9 
dial.) cutted, 3 cutty d, -ede, 6 Sc. cuttit. [Found 
in end of 13th c., and in common use since the 
14th c., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which OE. used sni^an,ceorfan. The 
phonology is doubtful; the early variants cutte, 
kitte, kette, with pa. pple. cut. kyt, kii, kett, are 
parallel to the early variants of Shut. OE. scyttan, 
and point to ^cyttan, kytten (from ^cuiian) as the 
original form, an earlier y (w), having here, as in 
shut and other words, given later (now p). The 
word is not recorded in OE. (nor in any WOer. 
dialect), and there is no corresponding verb in 
Romanic. Mod, Norwegian = skjsere to cut 
(chiefly used by sailors) is certainly adopted from 
English ; but a verb kdia, {kuid) =* skdra, hugga 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OTeut. stem *kut~, ^kot-, 
which is probably the source also of the Eng. vb.; 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter. 

A conjectiured derivation of cmjI from Welsh cwta ‘short’ 
is in the opinion of Prof. Rh^s quite untenable. Neither 
c%vta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the u.'^e of a knife or other cutting instrument ; while the 
South Wales cwi e= cut, gash, e.g. in the hand, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. sb.] 

I. To make incision in or into- 

1 . irans. To penetrate with an edged instrument 
which severs the continuity of the substance ; to 
wound or injure with a iarp-edged instrument ; 
to make incision in ; to gash, slash. 

c 227s Lay, 30581 He cutte [1205 nom] his owe heh. .bar of 
he makede hreade { 5=; roast], c 1330 A rth. Merl. 392 Ther 
was raani throte y-kitt. 2382 Wycltf Isa. xxxvii. 2 He 
kutte [2^8 to rente] his clothis, and wrappid is with a sac. 
c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (18^) 122 At the laste he kitte 
hi.«; owen throte. 2502 Arnolde Chron. (2811) 165 Kyt it 
wyth a knyf and late it be opened. 2526 Pilgr, Per/. 
(W. de W, 1531) 278 Cutte me, burne me, launce me. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert 'I'roev. 296 The ordinary tricke of 
cutting and slashing their skin. 2654 Congreve Dottble 
Dealer i, Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIX. 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though one 
or two of the country people were cut, 2830 Cooper Did. 
Surgery i/sid. 6) 826 He [Cheselden] cut another part of the 
bladder. 2885 Truth 21 June 921/1 A detective . . cut the 
hoy’s head open by knocking it against a lamp-post. Mod. 
Who has cut the table-cloth ? 

b. Predicated also of the edged instrument or 
material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also tran^. of keen 
cold wind, frost, or the like. 

2738 Swift Pol. ConversaL m. 198 Sharp’s the Word 
with her ; Diamonds cut Diamonds. 

2 . absol. or intr. To make incision. With various 

preps, as in, thi'ough, etc., or adv. or adj. comple- 
ment. . ■ . 

2596 Shaks, Merch. V, iv. i. 280 For if the lew do cut 
hut deepe enough, He pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 290 Cut close to the Stem. 
2830 Cooper Diet. Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staff. 2833 A, 
Fonblanque.£!«^. under 7 Adtmmst. (1837) 3*9 [The 

late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not cut 
deep enough. 2862 Mill UtiUt. (1S62) 84 Any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. 

b. Said of the instrument; also iransf. smdjig. 
C2400 Lemfrands Cirtirg. 32 (MS. B.) Cold matere 
strejmeh, drye matere kutte]?. Ibid, 127 (MS, A.), & his 
schave schal kutte on \nt side j>at foldi)? ynward & it schal 
be blunt on )?e oon side J?a-t is outward, a 2633 C'* Herbert 
yacula Prudenium, The tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 
1605 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ii, Pref. A iij b, Fame, like 
a two-edg’d Sword, does cut both ways. 27^2 Berkeley 
Alciphr. VI. § 8 Edged tools are in general designed to cut. 
2830 Gen, P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 290 Whether the 
razor did or did not cut well. 

e. With complement (prep,, adv., or adj-). 

2713 Addison Cato i.vi. Tormenting thought 1 it cuts into 


CUT. 


CUT, 


my soul. x8o5 Cobbett PoL Peg", 25 Mar, 421 The argu- 
ment. .cuts deeper against him than for him. i883 Rider 
Haggard C<?4 Quaritch I. i 7 The bullet cut through his 
enemy. 

d. intr. in passive sense. To suffer incision, ad- 
mit of being cut : see 1 3, 

3. To strike sharply with a whip, a thin stick or 
the like; to lash. Also said of the whip, etc. 
trans, and absol. 

S607 Dekker & Webster Westw, Hoe v. i, I cut hymouer 
the thumbs thus. 1765 Ann, Reg, 278 In rugged ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heeds, Nor stays to 
cut behind. 1873 ld^i,LQVi A dv. Phaeton xix, 275 He cut at 
. . the hedges with his stick. 1877 H. Smart P/ajf or Pay 
i. 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs and a whip that will cut. 

4. Fencing, qIz, (intr.) To make a cut or slashing 
stroke : see Cut 2 b. 

S833 Regul. Instr, Cavalry i. 141 Recovering the sword 
ready to cut to the rear. IHd. 142 Raise the hand prepared 
to cut ‘ One *. Mod. One of the dragoons cut at him. 

5. {trans.) To wound deeply the feelings of ; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. to cut to 
the heart. (Gf. cut up 59 h ; Cutting j^//. a.\ 

1583 N T. (Rhem.) Acts v. 33 When they had heard these 
things, it cut them to the hart c 1680 Beveridge Serm. 
(1729) 11. 4 Every word in it will cut them to the heart. 

S. Penton 75 Never, .upbraid him 

with his Follies before Strangers ; this may cut him too 
much, and never be forgotten. 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia 
III. viii, He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul ! 180S Lamb Lett, (1888) I. 220, I have been very 
much cut about it indeed. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs, Carlyle's 
Lett. HI. 243 Often enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was sulfering. 

1 6* 7%*- To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Ohs. 

S737 WHiSTON yosephus' Antiq, ii. vi- § 8 Reubelalso was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. 

II. To make incision through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a sharp-edged instrument : to sever. Used simply 
of cord, string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const, in two (fa- 
two)^ asunder^ etc. ; in, into parts <yc pieces \ also 
with adj. complement. Cf. cut up, cut down 
C1300 K. Alts, 2^9 Mony hed atwo y-kyt. c 1340 Cursor 
M, 887s (FairQ Wi^ ax he walde haue kut hit [the tree] i>an. 
IHd. 16554 (Trin.), & cut tre in two. *387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 165 Sc.he. .kutte he hyde into a }>ong hat 
was ful long and ful smal. c 1430 Freemasonry (1844) 735 
(Matz.) Kette thy bred al at thy mete Rigth as hyt may be 
ther yete. C1430 Two Cookery-hks. 21 Take clowes and 
kutte hem. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 56 He cutted 
hym asonder. de x54x H'lKrs Poems (1861) 135 With his 
fatal knife the thread for to kit. 1633 H* Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, xix. 67 Cutting her cables, .and sailing away with all 
the speed he could. x8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus. 

b. Jig. To sever, divide [B. connexion, association, 
etc.]. 

1635 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 It [Friendship] re- 
doubleth loves, and cutteth (jriefes in Halfes, x668 Drvden 
Evenings Love iv. iii, 'Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us ; for they [your .scissars] had been too dull to cut it 1876 
E- Jenkins Blot on Queen's Head 13 The^ innkeeper, .is 
a fool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
all his customers. 

e. To cut to (or in) pieces : {Jig.) to rout in 
battle with great slaughter. 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 79 The foote were 
cut all to pieces. X78i Gibbon ^ F. III. 235 [He] sur- 
prised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece IL 347 The Theban cavalry . . suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces six hundred, and drove them 
into the hills. 

8 . spec. To carve (meat) ; also ah sol. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 130 And. Faith, I can cut 
a caper. To. And I can cut the Mutton too't. ,1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat. ii. X2X Don’t cut like a Mother-in-Law, but 
send me a large Slice. t888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch 
X, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boiled beef, 
b. {slang or colloq. ) To cut it too fat ; to * come 
it strong overdo a thing. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 54 Gentlemen in alarming waist- 
coats and steel watch-guards . . * cutting it uncommon fat’. 
x8S4 W. G. Curtis Potiphar Papers 131 (Bartlett) But to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it rather too fat. 

9. To make a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
etc.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to let 
the water escape, 

*590 [see Cutting vhl. sh. z]. 1677 Land. Gass. No. 1232/9 
Report said the French.. had cut the Canal. 17x0 /did, 
4582/1 Orders are.. given for cutting the Scarpe at Bioche 
. . in order to draw off the Water. . into the adjacent Marshes. 
x83x Palmerston in Bulwer Li/e II. ix. 117 note. This 
extensive inundation was carried into effect by cutting the 
great sea-dykes. 

b. Mining, To intersect (a vein of ore). 

1778 W. pRYCE Min. Cormth, 319 Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly. x88i in Raymond Afmiwtg- 
e. with through. 

X883 Manch. Guardian 15 Oct. 5/7 To shorten the course 
of the river . . by cutting through the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich. 

10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 
of (a liquid, phlegm, etc.). 

1578 Lytb Dodoens 11. Ixxv. 24S The same.. cutteth or 
severeth the grosse humors. 1657 W. Coles A dam in Eden 
Ixxv, Hyssop.. cutteth and breaketh tough Phlegme. xdoS 
Petiver in PkU, Tram. XX. 333 The Root .. taken m 
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Water corrects and cuts tough Phleagm. X743 Lostd. < 5 * 
Country Brew, iv, ;ed. 2) 305 It will cut and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beer. 

11. To separate the leaves of (a book) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Properly to cut open.) 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 2 Aug., The Queen had given 
me a new collection of German books. . to cut open for her. 
XS48 Thackeray Lett. 28 July, I thought 1 would^ begin to 
cut open a book I had bought. Mod. This book is not cut. 
I have cut a few leaves at the beginning. 

12. To divide with an edged instrument, as an 
ax, saw, sickle, etc. (a natural growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached • to reap (corn), 
mow (grass), hew (timber), etc. 

This passes into branch III. 

c 1300 Havelok Al that euere shulden he nytte, Al he 
drow, and al he citte. tfX4oo Maundev. (183^) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe . . than men kytten hem. 1419 in Sstrtees 
Misc, (1 890) 14 Thay that has taken tham to ferme , . sail 
kytte the herbage. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. i § 4 It [shall] 
be laufull . . to cutte and to hew heth in any mannes grounde. 
1611 Bible 2 Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 

II. 1218 Until it [the crop] was cut and carried away. 

b. The object may be unexpressed, or may be 
tlie ground on which the crop grows. 

X789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts II. 73 , 1 cut one perch 
of ground, .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds. 1876 Saunders Lioti in Path i, The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut 1893 Sporting <§• Dram. News 
14 May 328/2 The mowers have commenced ‘cutting’ at the 
earliest streak of daylight. 

13. intr. (in pass, sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut ; to admit of being cut ; to turn out of 
a specified quality on being cut. 

1360 Nice IVanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 172, I will make 
your knave's flesh cut, 1751 Chambers Cycl., Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. 1643 Fuller Holy Prof, State 

III. xxiii. 218 None could come near to feel his estate ; it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 138 The trout .. cut red. 1839 De 
Quincry Casuist. Rosnan Meals Wks. 1863 HI. 264 Who 
would think that a nonentity could cut into so many some- 
things? 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. ^ i57 Chain . . is not 
so liable to cut against rocks. Mod. The cloth does not 
cut to advantage. 

b. To yield when cut or shorn (as sheep). 

With advb. complement passing into simple object. 

1854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV, 1. 228 The Hampshire- 
downs . . cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns. 1858 
Ihid. XIX. I. 59 The half-breds cut less wool than the 
Shropshire Downs. 

III, To separate or detach with an edged tool. 

14. trans. To separate or remove by cutting ; to 
sever from the main body ; to lop off. With const. 
from or equivalent prep., or advb. complement, as 
adrift ; also frequently cut away, cut off, cut out. 

\ To cut^ a purse : to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii. 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
[Wyclif 1383 Kut of my repref, 1388 Katte awey my schen- 
schip]. 1340 Hampole Pn Consc. 3715 pe lymes )>at er 
cutted fra jje body. 1393 Gower IL 347 Till he the 
marines purs have kut. 1433-50 tr. Higdenl^sM^ III. 473 
Thau5he Alexander kytte Xahsciderit^ myne hede he may 
not .sle my sawle. c 1:450 Mirour Saluacioun 2603 All tlie 
braunches of the tree shuld be kitted. 1585 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. I. 216 II. 297 There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
leame younge boyes to cutt purses. 163a J. Lee Short 
Surv. Swede)t%it Cut out of his mothers wombe. xt>g\Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. ii- (lyn) 173 So cut the Fat from it by 
pieces. 1745 P. Thomas yrsil. Anson's Voy. 175 We were 
obliged . . to cut the Raft adrift. 184a Gen, P. Thompson 
Exerc, VI. 4x3 Halfpenny-worths of bread cut off the loaf, 
fb. ^Cutoff{^^\>\ Ohs. 

1583 Stocker Hist.Civ.Warres L<rwe C. i. 72 b, Hee made 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. .cuttheenemie 
from victuals. 1789 Triumphs of Fortitude H. 63 We can- 
not be cut from the privileges, .of friendship. 

IV. To pass throu^ as in cutting. 

15. trans. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
run into or through : expressing relative position, 
not motion. Also intr. with through, etc. 

1433-50 tr. Higden(!ko\\s) II. 47 And from that hit [Watling 
strete] kyttethe ouer [iranscindit} Seuerne nye to Worcestre. 
€ 1590 Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtidg.) 91/2 Just through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber’s stream With winding banks that 
cut it in two parts. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Traxh (1677) 31 
Places very hot., in regard the ^Equinoctial cuts them. x8ix 
Pinkerton Petral, 1,^314 Serpentine mountains, which it 
[steatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular, or rake veins. 
18.. Whittier Noremhega \\\, Yon spire . , That cuts the 
evening sky, 1885 Law Rep, 14 Q. Bench Div. 919 The old 
part ofthe path which the line had cut across, 

b. Geom. Ofa line (or surface) : To pass through 
or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. xxiii, 33 The two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cutteth the lines- 
1660 Barrow Euclid lii. Def. ii, The right line/^f? cuts the 
circle FED^^ Tom TkmnRs Trav. Eng. 114 Most of 
the Streets, .cut one another at Right Angles. 1863 Tod- 
hunter Elem. Euclid i, XY, It two straight lines cut one 
another, the vertical, or opposite, angles shall be equal. 

tl6. To cross (a line) : expressing motion. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 11 The last of after 
a storme wee cut the Tropique of Capricome, 1643 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof, Si. ii. xxi. 136 Then cutting the Line, they 
view the face of that heaven which earth hideth from us. 
b. To come across, strike, hit upon (a path, etc.). 

189a Field Tan. irp/i At length we cut our spoor again, 
and hunted it along carefully and slowly. 


17. intr. To cross, to pass straight through or 
across ; esp. cut over, cut across (adv. or prep.). 

1551 Acts Privy Council Eng. III. 320 The Marishall .. 
woil passe by lande to Devour, and from thens cutt over to 
Bulloigne. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826 ■ 236 Thus 
have I walked about this whole Diocese : now therefore let 
me cutte over to Watlingstreete. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
163 Except the ships cut and take course even justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. 1600 Holland 
Lwy xxvm. ii. 669 b, Before that he cut over the streigbts 
of Gibraltar to Gades. 1610 Guillim Heraldry m, ii. (i66o) 
107 Cutting through the Magellanike Straits . . he encom- 
passed the whole world. 1833 New Monthly Mag. \ 111. 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the shallows. 
1858 R. S. SvKmES Ash Mamma xiv. 47 They cut across the 
deer studded park. 

18. trans. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 425 Shippes. .cut the waves 
as they are furthered with a merne winde. 1596 Spenser 
Hymn, Heav. Love 69 With nimble wings to cut the skies. 
1696 Tate & Brady Ps. viii. 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas. 
1709 Watts Hymn, *■ Awake, our Souls' v, Swift as an 
Eagle cuts the air. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ii, 74 In his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the .sea, 

b. intr. with through. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. i iii. 40 Behold The strong ribb’d 
Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 1694 Acc. Sen/. Late 
Voy. II. (17x1} 33 This same noise the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea. 1728 Pope Dtmc. i. 182 
And pond'rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky. 1848 
Thackeray Lett 28 July, The ship cutting through the 
water at fifteen miles an hour. 

19. slang or colloq. {infr.) To run avray, make 
off, ‘ be off \ Also to cut it. (See also cut and run 
40.) Originally with away, off. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 5 It [a boat] cut away upon the 
yidding wave. 1501 Sylvester Du Bartas t. i. Wk.s. 
(Grosart) 841 iD.\ I mar to faint if;at the first) too fast I cut 
away, and make too hasty haste. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 00 Put on the wings that used to bear ye, 
And cut away to Carthage quickly. 1844 P. Parley' s Ann. 
V. 140 The door of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might ‘cut’. 1858 Trollope Dr. Thome 
ix, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. zBZzMacm. Mag. 
XLVI. 443^ I looked out of the tail of my eye, to see what 
she was doing, but she’d cut. 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to run rapidly. 
With various advbs. and preps. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. iii, We all cut up-stairs after 
the Doctor. 1873 Black Pr. Thule x\st. 219 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. 1878 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Sports 1. 1, vii. § 10. 109 The rabbits, .cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 

V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20 trans. To shorten or reduce by cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear ; to prune. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7240 (G5tt.) Quilis he slep scho cutt his 
her. c X38S Chaucer L. G. W. 973 Dido, Hire clothis cutte 
were un-to the kre. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 127 To kytte 
a vyne is thinges iij to attende. c X440 Promp. Parv. iix 
Cutte vynes, puio. 1665-73 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 69 To my barber for cutting my haire, Sd. 1878 Morley 
Diderot L 136 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. 

VJl. fig. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; ^cut 
short, cut down. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle n. xHii. ('1859) 49 Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and cloutynge the lawe of Crystes 
gospel. X585 Jas. I .fi'r.v. Poesie (Arb.) 55 Maist kyndis of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
24 July xi/i In ‘ cutting’ an opera it is not to be supposed 
that any two persons will agree as to what ought to be left 
out. x888 Standard 14 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again. 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. 

1863 O'Neill Did. Calico Printing 149/2 The colours are 
cut or reduced bypassing the pieces in warm water contain- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin. 

VI. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. 

23. To make or form by cutting {e.g. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sculpture or carve 
(a statue or image), to engrave (a plate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stone or jewel), to shape (garments, 
utensils, etc.). 

15.. Ballad on Money in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 
Craftysmen that be in every cyte.. Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only money to Wynne. 1596 Shaks, 
Merck. V, i. i. 84 Why should a man. .Sit like his Grandsire, 
cut in Alablaster ? *633 B. J onson On Skaks. Portrait in 
zsi Folio, This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav, z ft 
Their Boots are well sewed, but ill cut. 1663 Evelyn 
Ckalcogr. 69 We have seen some few things cut in Wood by 
..Hans Holbein the Dane. 1709 Steele Tailer^n. 142 
FS His Seals are. .exquisitely well cut. Ibid. Na 166 F 2 
He knows perfectly well when a Coat is well cut. 1874 
Boutkll Arms ^ Arm. x. 196 It was escalloped, or cut into 
some rich open-work pattern. *887 Wesim. Rev. June 340 
Pointed piles, evidently cut by a metalinstrament. 

To make ready, prepare, plan ; cut 
out 561 . Ohs. 

c 1645 Howell Cut him work to do, 

c. pa. pple. Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
cutting). 

c i5ix zsi Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 His wingis 
kyt like a rasour. 1850 D IdMm: Autohiog. IL x. 21 His 
skull was sharply cut and fine. 1883 S. C. Iciicu. Retro* 
sped II. 3x8 His features were finely cut [etc.]. 
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24. To hollow out, excavate (a hole, channel, 
canal, road, etc.h 

1634 Sir r. Herbert T’n??'. 87 A streame cut throug'h the 
Coronian Mountaine. 11677)36 From Suez, . where 

several attempts have been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel as should give Ships a navigable and free pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean thither. ifiSa Lithgow Trav. 
X. 479 Cutting in the middle Circle a devalling Hole. 
1773 r. Simpson Vermin-Killer 2 Their holes . . made 
round as if cut with an auger. 1798 in Sj!>irit Pub. frnls. 
(17991 II. 43 The canal which is now cutting across the 
Isthmus of Suez. i878_ Markham Gi. Frozen Sea xxii. 
(i 83 o) 278 The men being employed in cutting a road 
through the hummocks. 1887 Spectator 28 May 723/2 We 
do not see how the canals are to be cut. 

b. To cut on^ s way ^ a passage', to advance by 
cutting through obstructions. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, n. ii. 16 The powres we beare with 
vs Will cut their passage through the force of France. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Ti'az/. neyy) 34 The Ships cut their 
way slowly. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. I. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, and came off safe. 

25. To perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a grotesque, striking, or notable kind) : 
chiefly in certain established phrases, as to cut 
a Capeb, a Dash, a Figure, a Joke, a Voluntary, 
for which see these substantives. Also, To cut an 
antiCy a curvet.^ a flourish ; to cut faces^ to make 
grimaces, distort the features. 

1601 [see Caper sbP i b]. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1807) 68 Wilt thou cut faces 
evermore For husband dead as nail in door? 1688 Shad- 
well Sqr. Alsatia i. i, He shall cut a sham or banter 
with the best wit or poet of 'em all. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 431 Like the twitchings we sometimes feel 
in our limbs, or habits men get of cutting faces. j8ii 
W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) I. xvii. 262, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. 1835^ ~ Tour Prairies xxii, 
Two of us . . saw a fellow . . cutting queer antics. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. I. 457 [They] cut a curvet in the air. 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
technical. 

20. Surg. a. To castrate. 

1465 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 313 Paid for xvij. kokerelles 
to make capons of. .Item, for the kyttynge of them. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 150 b, The Bore 
Pigges they cutte when they were sixe monethes olde. 
a 164^ W, Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii, The great Turk., 
did command I should be forthwith cut. 1865 Jrjil. R.Agric. 
See. Ser, n. V. n. 233 The lamb is stronger for being cut late, 
b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 


traction of stone ; also ahol. to perform lithotomy. 

1566 Securis Detection Aiij, I will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long since cut of the .stone. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man Pref., That they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 1782 H. Watson m Med. Commun. 
I. 9a The patients cut in our hospitals. 1830 Cooper Diet. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Lithotomy^ ^ Mr. Gheselden never re- 
sumed his second manner of cutting. 
f c. To circumcise. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1638) 236 Such an apostat 
rascall. .is cut and marked for a Mahometan. 

27. Of horses : intr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 


the opposite foot. 

1660 Fisher Rusiicks Wks. (1679! 139 See.. how 

he . . interferes, and cuts one Leg against another, and is 
not sensible of it. 1675 Land Caz. No. 1028/4 The other 
a bright bay . . trots and gallops only, cuts a little behind. 
*727-31 Chambers Cycl,, Cutting, in the manage, is when 
the horse's feet interfere. 1863 Youatt Horse xvi. (1872) 
380 Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or 
fame and old ; many colts will cut before they arrive at 
their full strength. 

28. Nattt. iabsoL) To cut the cable (in order to 
get quickly under way). See also cut and run 40 . 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4378/3 The Enemy had escaped, 
having.. cut and tow'd out. 1743. C. Knowles in Naval 
Ckron. (1799) 1 . 107, I made the signal to cut, 1780 Ld. 
Rodney Lei. in New Ann. Reg. 42 Ready at a moment’s 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue or engage the 
enemy 

29 . Card-playing, {frans. and intr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards) ; spec, to do so at random into 
two or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc. 

1332 Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 33 At trump . . cutting at 
the 'neck is a great vantage, so is cutting by a buin card 
(finely) under & over. C1592 Marlowe Mass. Paris i. ii, 
Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuffle^ or 
cut, 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 425 Shufling and cutting 
ones selfe a Fortune in this scambling World. 1674 Cot- 
ton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 342 Having 
shuffled the cards, the adversary cuts them. 1730 Hoyle 
Whist )ed. 10) 159 [Rule] xv. You are to cut two Cards at the 
least. 1793 Sporting Mag, I. 27 The person who cuts the 
lowest, is entitled to the deal. 1824 H isi Gambling 58 
Dick stated that he could cut any card he cho.se at any 
time. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 19 His left-hand player 
then cuts to him, lifting and also leaving at the least three 
cards." ■ ■ ^ ' 1 ' 

30. Dancing, (intr.) To spring from the ground, 
and, while in the air, to twiddle the feet one in 
front of the other alternately with great rapidity. 

*603 Florio Montaigne 228 (T.) Dances, wherein are 
divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agitations of the body. 
*760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. 232 One of them 
had shewn greater agility and cut higher than any one. 
*836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Out went the boots, on 
one side then on the other, then cutting, then shuffling. 
-- Christm. Carol (1885) 26 Fezziwig ‘ cut *— cut so 


deftly, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his leet again without a stagger. 

3i. In various games: a. Cricket, trans. and 
intr. To hit a length ball, a little wide of the off 
stump, with a bat held quite, or nearly, horizon- 
tal, by which the ball is driven to the left side of 
point, b. JLawn Tennis, trans. and intr. To 
strike the ball sharply with the racket held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to make 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight rise on striking the ground, c. Croqmt. 
trans. To drive (a ball) away obliquely by a stroke 
from another ball. 

[1840 Nyren Cricketer* s^ Guide 21 Beldham would cut at 
such a bail_ with a horizontal bat.] *837 Hughes Tom 
Brown lu viii, Johnson . . bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off ; the batter steps out and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point is standing veiy deep. 1888 Steele & Little- 
ton Cricket Libr.)ii. 62 We have never seen Shrews- 

bury. .cut in any other way. 

82. Painting, a. trans, iflrtQ quot. 1727 .) b. 
intr. Of a colour: To show itself obtrusively, 
stand out strongly, 

1727-3* Chambers Cycl,, Cutting, in painting, the laying 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shade or 
softening. — I he cutting of colours has always a disagreeable 
eflect. c*8i6 Fuseli Lect. Art viii. (1848) 508 Those that 
cut and come forward, first, — and tho.se which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium, in various degrees of 
distance. 

33. colloq. (tram,) To break off acquaintance or 
connexion with (a person) ; also (as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 
or passing him. Often emphasized by dead. 

1634 S. iL Noble Soldier n. i, Why shud a Souldier. .Be 
cut thus by . .a Courtier ? *786 G. Colman in Europ. Mag. 
IX. 370 Some bow, some nod, some cut him. 1796 Jane 
Austen Sense 4 r Sens. xliv. (D.), He had cut me ever since 
my marriage. 182a Hazlitt Tabled. II. viii. 188 To cut 
an acquaintance, .has hardly yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. iv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with an usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole^ school. *887 F. S. Russell Earl of 
Peterboro 7 tgh II. vii. 230 He met Bolingbroke . . and. .cut 
the ex-Minister dead. 

fb. intr. To break off acquaintance or con- 
nexion with. Ohs, 

178a in Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits' have cut, which I regret, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 Southey Lett. (1856) II. no For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the ‘Edinburgh 
Review 1823 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 180 I’ve cut dead 
with Lucy Drummond, so you maybe perfectly easy in that 
affair. 

c. trans. To renounce, give up, absent oneself 
from, avoid (a thing). 

1791 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem.x.(\%<:xp^xot^, I shall cut 
riding entirely, c 1814 in Whibley In Cap <§• Gown (1890) 
104 Bid him not set me an imposition For cutting his 
lectures this morning at eight. *833 E. Caswall Art of 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6) 37 He that cutteth chapel often, 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vii, (1889) 59, I would cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

f 34. Irish Hist, (trans.) To levy (a tax, etc.). 
Also absol. [Ir. gearraim sraid : cf. F. tailler,'^ 
*396 Spenser State Irel. 87 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent. *610 Davies and Let. Earl 
Salisb. (1787) 280 He.. had power to cut upon all the 
inhabitants, high, • or low, as pleased him. i6ia — Why 
Irelcmd, etc. 126 , 1 may cut the erick upon the country. 

1 35. Thieved cant. To speak, talk, say. (trans, 
and intrl) Obs. 

C1300 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts Soc.) 

17 Than wolde she mete, With her lemman swete, And 
cutte with hym. *367 Harman Caveat 84 To cutte bene 
whyddSy to speake or geue good wordes. . To cutte, to saye. 
*723 in Nen.*) Cant, Diet., To Cut, to Speak. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. xxviii, Meg.. has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words. 

t36. intr. ?To shape one’s discourse, trim, try 
not to commit oneself. Obs. 

*672-3 Marvel Transp. I. *14 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign. *7*0 E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. 74 Some Crafty Zealots cut and wheadl’d, 
And lying vow’d tney never meddl’d. 

'HXXL. Phrases. 

37. To cut a feather \ f a. To make fine dis- 
tinctions, * split hairs *. Ohs. 

*633 Austin (1635) 169 Nor seeke .. with nice 

distinctions, to cut a Feather [with the Schoolemen]. 1684 
T. Goddard Plato's Demon 317 Men who.. have not the 
skill to cut a feather. 

b. Naut. Of a ship : To make the water foam 
before her. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamaids Grcan, li. xo If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldome. .cut a feather, that is, to make 
a fome before her. *^ Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., To cut 
a Feather, when a ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

38. To cut a tooth, ends teeth : to have them 
appear through the gums ; also flg. to become 
knowing, attain to discretion; so cut one's eye- 
teeth. 

*677 Lady Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 148 Poor little 
Susana is very ill about her teeth. I hope in God they will 
not be long before they be cut, *694 Congreve Double 
Dealer 11. iv, Like a child that was cutting his teeth. 
a *735 Arbuthnot (J.)i When the teeth are ready to cut. 
x86o Reade Cloister Sf H. xxx, He and I were bom the 
same year, but he cut his teeth long before me. *869 


Princess Alice (1884) 220 Baby. . is now cutting hi* 

fifth tooth, which is all but through. 

39. To cut and carve : see Cabvb v. ii.. To cut 
and contrive : to practise economy so as to keep 
one’s expenses within one’s means. To cut and 
dry\ to render cut and dried : see Cut///, a, 

1834 Dickens Hard Times i. ii, A mighty man at cutting 
and drying. *876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der,. i. iii, I am 
obliged to cut and contrive. *883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. W. (ed. 8) 360 You cannot cut and dry truth. *888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirhridge xiv, Cutting and contriving to 
make both ends meet. 

40. To cut and run (NatiT) % see quot. 1794 ; 
(slang or colloq.) to make off promptly, hurry off. 

*794 Rigging <§• Seamanship II . 248* To Cut and run, to 
cut the cable and make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. *82* Byron At’jf. to Murray 7 Feb., Greek 
and Turkish craft ..were obliged to ‘cut and run' before 
the wind. *86* Dickens Gt. Expect, v, I’d give a shilling 
if they had cut and run. 

41. To cut loose : a. trans. To loosen or set free 
by cutting that which fastens or confines ; b, intr. 
To sever oneself, free oneself, escape. 

i8af8 Scott Tales Grandfather Ser. i. xxv, Dacre’s 
quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. *832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle 7 'om's C. vii. 41 In leaving the only 
home she had ever known, and cutting loose from the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
A. E. Barr Feet of Clay xv. 301, i will cut loose from 
every entanglement. 

t To cut scores ; to settle accounts (with) : see 
Scores. Obs. 

42. To cut short', (trans) a. to shorten by 
cutting off a part or parts ; to abridge, curtail. 
lit. and flg. (Sometimes to cut shorter.) 

*545 Brinklow Compl. 21 Cut shorter your processe* 
*3^ Hall Chron, 202 He was tz ken and . . cut shorter by 
the hedde. x6ii Bible 2 Kings x. 32 In those dayes the 
L.ord began to cut Israel short [margin, Hebr. to cut off the 
ends]. *664 H. More Apol, 507, I must .. cut my skirts 
as short as I can, that they sit not upon them. 1781 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., That gentleman . . cut the 
matter very short, and would not talk upon it at all. *868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viii. 293 William cuts the 
whole story very short. *873 Jowett (ed. 2) 1 . *49, 
I will ask you to cut your answers shorter. 

b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one) in 
his privileges, means, etc. 

*S& A. Day Eng, Secretary 11, (1625) 20 Your Lordships 
. .cut me yet thirtie pound shorter. *633 Walton 56 

Because I cut you short in that, I will commute for it, by 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 167a M. 
More Brief Reply 302 You. .unjustly take upon you to cut 
us short of Salvation, *733 Johnson, To cut short, to 
abridge as, the soldiers were cut short of their pay. *799 
N ELSON in Nicolas DispNW, p. cxciii, I am cut short enough 
by having no other emolument, 

C. To bring to a sudden end, break off, put 
a stop to abruptly, d. To interrupt abruptly ; to 
stop, ^ pull up* (a speaker). 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 81 The welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfull man. x6*i Bible 
Rom. ix. 28 He will finish the worke, and cut it short in 
righteousnesse. *697 Dryden Virg. VEneid ( J.), More he 
would have said. But the stern heroe turn'd aside his head, 
And cut him short. *713 Berkeley Hylas 4 r P* L Wks. 
*87* I. 294 It would probably have cut short your dis- 
course. *835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 232 But the Ad- 
miral . . cut him short. ‘ I do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.' 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 222 Her specu- 
lations, .were cut short by the entrance of her husband, 
e. intr. To stop short, be brief. 

1691 tr, Emilianne's OBs. Joum. Naples 184, I was ob- 
lig’d to cut short, and tell her [etc.]. 1726 J. M. tr. 7 'rag, 
Hist, Ckev. de Vaudray 116 To cut short, .we broke up. 

43. To cut one's stick (slang) : to take one’s de- 
parture, be off, go. Also to cut one's lucky. 

*823 Blackw. Mag. XVIIL 42/1 He.. has cut his stick 
mayhap until we saiU *840 Dickens Old C. Shop xl, I’m 
afraid I must cut my stick. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
Adv. Scot, iii, 47, I am glad you * cut your lucky ’. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth : to 
adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cloth sb, 10). So also 
■f to cut one's cloth according to one's calling. 

*362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 16, I shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, Ixxviii. 
§ *3 To teach them how they should cut their coats. *62* 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush iv. i, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, sir, According to your calling. 1867 
Hommuard Mail 16 Nov. 953/2 Times are changed, and 
. .we must, to use the hommy metaphor, ‘ cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth’, 

•f 45. To cut sail, one's sail : see quot. 1692 . ? Obs. 
*369 Hawking 2nd Voy. IV. Jnd. in Arber Gamer V. 88 
At which departing, in cutting of the foresail, a marvellous 
misfortune happened to one of the Officers. 1382 N, 
Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Discov. E. Ind. 71a, The 
whole Fleete, hauing wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their sayles with a great pleasure. *692 in Capt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram, 1. xvi, 76 Cut ihe Sail, that is 
unfurl it, and let it fall down. *72* in Bailey. 

46. To cut the throat of x (fig) to destroy, min, 
injure irretrievably. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St Ambrose Pref., This cuts the 
throat of that misconceived opinion. *692 Bp. of Ely 
Answ. Touchstone 10 This, which cuts the throat of the 
Roman Cause, *824 Leicester Stanhope Greece in 1824. 
15 Generals.. who cut their own throats by word of com- 
mand. 1867 Froude Short Stud. (ed. 2) 114 They., 
believed that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat. 
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47: Tib cui it (/<?<?) fat\ see 8 b. 

48. To cut to pieces ; see 7 c. 

49*. To cut the comtof: to lower tihe pride of: 
see Comb. To cut the gold (Archery) : see Gold. 
To cut the grass under, or the ground from under, 
a person s feet \ see Geass, Geoukd. To czit the 
hair', to split hairs : see Hair. To cMf the knot : 
see Knot. To cut the Roond, the Volt, etc. 

ISZ. In comb, with adverbs. 

50. Ciit aljont. a. trans. To damage or dis- 
figure by random cutting and chipping of the 
surface. Chiefly 

1874 Dasent Half a Life W, xxg The most precious 
monuments of the Abbey . . how cut about and mutilated 
they are f 

b. zWr. To Tun or dart about: see 19 b. 

Cut adrift : see 14 . Cut asunder :■ see 7 . 

51. Cut away. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

C1320 Senyn Sag. 604 (W.) And his bowe.s awai i-kett. 
cxnAVi Promp. Pai'v, iti Cuttyyn’ a-way, am- 

pnto. St. Caikbert (Surtees) 4229 Some bad ]>& 

bolnyng cutt away. j68E R. Holme Arttwary in. 399/2 
Used to draw up the Cataract oft' the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. 1886 Besant Chtldr. Gibeon 107, 1 will 
cut away the dead leaves. 

tb. fig. To take away, remove forcibly j to 
stop the supply of, cut off." Obs. 

1382 Wyci.if TCor. xi. 12, I kitte awey the occasioun of 
hem. <rt4^ tr. De Imiiatime i. xx. He hat wolde kutte 
awey al manor of veyne besines. 156a N- WinJet Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. lo All errour and abuse being 
cuttit away. J707 Freind Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 251 
Yesterday they cut away the Water of a Mill in this 
Town. ' , 

e. intr. To go on cutting continuously or with- 
out cessation : see Away 7 . 

52. Cut hack. 

B,. trans. Ho prune by cutting off the shoots 
dose back to the main stem or stock, 

_ 1871 Shirley Hibbeuo Amateur's Ft. Garden 210 Early 
in March cut back all the shoots. 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 
angles to the first furrow ; == Cross -plough. 

1838 fml. R, Agric. See. XIX. i. 65 Tlie ordinary 
method, .was for the farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field, .in the spring he had it cut back. 

53. Cut down. 

a. tram. To cut so as to bring or throw down ; 
cause to fall by cutting ; to fell. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. ill. xo Euery tree, .shal be kitt {'1388 
kit] doun, 0x400-50 Alexander 2850 To cutte down .. 
Bowis. of buskis and of braunclies. X534 Tindalb 
xxi. 8 Other cut dotme braunches from the trees. x6ix 
Bible Dmt. vii. 5 Ye shall destroy their altars . . and cut 
downe their groues. 1784 Gentl. Mag. LI V. II. 643 A hill 
contiguous, is cutting down. 

b- To let. fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the rope. 

1547 Koorde Knowt xxxii. frS/o) 203 Whosoeuer 

that is hanged hy-yonde see, shall neuer be cutte nor 
palled downe.__ 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1631) III. xii. App. 
X023/2 He being hanged till he was halfe dead, was cut 
downe and stripped. 1883 Gardiner Hist. Eng. 1603-42 
I. vii. 282 The King having given orders that he should 
not be cut down until he was dead. 

c. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 

X821 Byron Sardan. n. i. 166 Soldiers, hew down the 
rebel ! . . Cut him down. 1874 Green Skart Hist. iii. 154 
The Welsh . .were cut ruthlessly down in the cornfields* 

td. fig. To put a stop to. Ohs. rare. 

*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 177 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may . . cut downe this wicked vice that it 
may be no more vsed. 

e. To take the lead of decisively in a race or 
ruu ; to surpass, get the better of. 

1713 Addison Ct. Tariff (J.), So great is his natural 
eloquence, that he cuts down the finest orator, and destroys 
the best contrived argument. 1865 Surtees Facey Rom- 
ford's Hounds 156 (Illustration) Captain Spurrier ‘cut 
down* by Romfork 

f. Naut. (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine, Raser un vaisseau, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part, of her upper works, aa the 
poop, quarter-deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when she becomes old and feeble. 1805 Naval Chron. 
XIII. 174 The. .Indiaraaa. .had been cut down. 

g. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, esp. 
a speech, expenses, wages. 

1857 Lever Fort. Glencore viii, A system of . . cutting 
down every one's demand to the measure of thrir own 
pockets. 1885 Dunckley in Manck. Weekly Times 6 June 
5/5 Only one London newspaper attempts to give the 

g leeches in full, the rest cut them down unmercifully. x886 
asino-Gould Coi^rt Royal I. ix. 144 Expenses ought to he 
cut down in every way. 

54. Out in. 

a. tram. To carve or engrave in intaglio. 

1883 Ad 36 <5- 37 Vid. c. 85 § 3 Her official number, .shall 
he cut in on her mainbeam, 

b. Whalefishery. To cut up (a whale) so as to 
remove the blubber. 

58391 T. Beale Nat. Hid. Sperm Whale 183. As soon as 
possible after the whale has l^en killed, it is brought along- 
side the ship to be cut in, by means of instruments which 


are called ‘ spades 1840 F B. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
11. 208 The next proceeding of the whaler is to ‘cut in', or 
remove the blubber, Jbid. 210 From three to five hours 
ai'e required to ‘ cut in ' an ordinary school whale. 

o. mtr. To penetrate or enter sharply or abruptly; 
so as to make a way for oneself or ocjupy a 
position between others. 

x6x2 Drayton Pij/jz-e/A i. 3 Neptune cutting in, a cantle 
forth doth take. 1630 R. fobnson’s Kingd. ^ Commw. ri/ 
A huge arme of the Sea, which cutting in betvveene the 
Land by the West, watreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
and Wales on the left. 1799 in Owen Wellesley’s Desp. x 14 
The enemy having cut in between them and Seedasere. 
1856 Whyte Melville Hate Coo. Hi, After much ‘ cutting 
in and shaving of wheels and lashing of horses. 

d. To interpose or interrupt abruptly in conver- 
sation or the like ; to strike in. So czd into for 
cut in to. 

1S30 (jAhT Lawrle T. V. viii, When Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his compHments, then Mr. Breagle cut in. 
1859 Farrar y. Hofneyx, * I say, Home', cut in Kennedy 
hastily, ‘ shall I go?' xSgo R. F. D. Palgrave U, Crofu- 
well xm. aZZ The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the Levellers had done the work, c 1890 R. Kip- 
ling Phantom 'Rickshaw, etc. (ed. 3} 74 It will save you 
cutting into my talk. , 

e. Card-playing. To join in a game (of whist) 
by taking the place of a player cutting out q.v. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal {1822) I. 277 When the rubber 
was finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. 1763 Brit. 
Jl/ag. IV. 542 Instead of cutting in to a party of whist, 
they play the rubbers by rotation. tSyo Mfod. Hoyle 6 
Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

55 . Cut off. 

a. tram. To cut so as to take off ; to detach by 
cutting (something material). 

To cut off a corner : see Corner jL’ 2 b. 

4:1380 Wyclif Afi'/. Wks. I. 40X Jif hi bond or ]?i foot 
sclaundir he®, kitte it of, and caste it fro Jiee. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W, 1531) 177 b, Though thou cut of my heed. 
1634 SirT. Herbert Trazu xxg I’o have their noses and 
eares cut off. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1729) 196 Cutting 
off the dead Wood. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 895 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it, 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strilce off 
(something immaterial). 

1581 J. HaddmP s Answ, Osor. 98 b, When as I doe 

cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. x6oi Shaks. 
yul C. III. i. lot Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death, a 1700 Dryden 
(J,), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of it. 1792 Coke & Moore Life 
y. Wesley i, (ed. 2} 4 Determined . . at a single blow to cut 
off from the established Church every Minister of honesty 
and conscience. 

: e. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly ; to 
put a stop to ; to break off, cut short To cut off 
an entail : see Entail sh.^, i. 

1576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. tj, I had rather off all 
old acquaintance with him* x6xx Bible Lam. iii. 53 They 
haue cut off my life in the^ dungeon. 5635 Stafford 
Femfil Glory Obedience calls upon me to cutoff 

. .this digression. x6^ W. Browne it. Polexander n. 73 
Zabaim, cutting him off, bade him answer succinctly. 1865 
Mrs. Riddell World in Church xxvii. 303 You wish to 
cut off the entail 1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 283 [These 
things] cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 

d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 
to bring to an untimely end. 

4:1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Cron. Scot. (1728) 16 If the 
Earl of Douglas . . bad been cutted off suddenly. i6n 
Bible i Sam. xx, 15 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. 1712 Addison Spect. No. 483 ? 2 Why 
such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth. 188® 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. x. 239 His father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. 

“t e. To shorten, cut short, Ohs, rare. 

1607 Dekker & Webster Westw . Hoe v . Wks . xZj ^ II, 
362 The story of vs both shall bee as good as an olde wines 
tale, to cut off our way to London. 

f. To intercept, stop the passage Or supply of. 

1569 Stocker tr. Dioct. Sic. i. iv. 9 Leosthenes seeing 

that he could not by force winne the towne, straightwaies 
cuVof their victuals. X780 Coxs. Russ. Disc. 198 The 
Chinese found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians. 1818 Jas. Mill Indiatl. v. v. 495 [They] 
cut off severaj vehicles of baggage. X836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, 
The Streets Hi, At last the company's man came to cut off 
the water. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Sen iv. iii. 29 War. . 
would cut off their wool from the Flemish looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (communication, passage, 
etc.) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

*599 JoNSONi.Sz'. Man out of Httm, ii. iii, 'Slight, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the lest. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. vii. 19 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further. X776 N. Woodhull in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 260 Cutting off the communication 
between the army in town and country. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Capiiu. N. Amer. 52 We attempted to cut off their retreat. 
1845 Lever O'Donogkue (1862) 352, I have sent a strong 
party, - to cut off their advance. 

h. To exclude from access, intercourse, view, 
etc. ; to shut out ; to debar. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 405 You might alledge . - 
some other impediment which cut you off from keeping 
company. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 77 The wall inter- 
posing cuts off all that prospect of sea and land. 1857 W. 
Collins Dead Secret m. l U861) 66 The first cottage., 
which, was cut off from other houses by a wall all round it, 
i85gj, jEpimoN Brittany vi. 76 Declaring a man a leper, and 
cutting him off from social intercourse^ 


i. To cut off with a shilling', to disinherit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a proof 
that the disinheritance was designed), 

[1710 Addison Tatler No. 216 r 15 My eldest Son John, : 
I do disinherit and wholly cut off from any Part of this my 
Personal Estate, by giving him a single Cockle Shell.] 1834 
Hood Tylncy Hall u840i 268 Vowing. , to cut him off with 
a shilling. i86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. iii, I might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 

56. Out out. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take out ; to excise, 
extract, orextirpate by cuttmg(something material). 

^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 With h^t knyfhe cuttez 
out a pece of his flesch. (!:i483 Caxhox Vocab. 20 He can 
cutte out the stone. 1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr.g With the 
Burine one cuts the peece all at once out of the plate. 1707 
Hearne Colled. 31 Oct., He found the Leaves ,. cut out. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 23 ? 4 The Pope . . ordered his 
Tongue to be cut out. 2840 Liston Elem. Surgery i. (ed. 2) 
215 The affected parts, .should be cut out. 

b. To remove, excise, omit (a portion of a 
literary work, etc.). 

1736 Fielding Pasguin i, I wish you could cut the ghost 
out, sir. 1779 Sheridan Critic ii. ii, Sir, the performers 
have cut it out. x886 Salmon Introd. N. Y. xvtii. 380 The 
parts which it is proposed to cut out are indissolubly con- 
nected with those which are left behind- 1891 Maude 
Mercif ul Divorce 117 Before I cut you out of my will. 

e. To surprise and carry off (a ship) from a 
harbour, etc., by getting between her and the shore. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. n. iii. 141 How impos.sible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on shore within pistol-shot. 1781 Mad* 
D'Arblay Lett. Jan., After .. cutting a few .ships out of 
Torbay. 188a Stevenson Fam. SUid.^ Men ^ Bks. 162 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
‘cut out’ a human being from that dreary port. 

d. U.S.iMidL Australia. To detach or separate 
(an animal) from the herd, 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/2 The two best hands will 
go in and ‘cut out' the cattle that bear the brand of their 
employers. 1887 Scribner's Mag. II. 308 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

t e. To exclude, debar ( from ) ; ^cut off. Obs. 

1729 Butler Wks. 1874 II. 47 They in a manner 

cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
from him ; to out- do, supplant in preference, 

A driver or rider who ‘ cuts in cuts out some one else. 

16. . Dryden in Birch Milton’s Wks. 1738 1 . 48 This man 
[Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. X84S Ld. 
Houghton in Life (i8gi) I. 355 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the duchess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 7 'hackeray Bk, Snobs (x88x} 
220 He cut out all the other suitors of the duchess. 

g. To deprive, do out (f. 

1815 Scott Guy AT. ii, The apprizer . . cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle of their remaining property, 
i860 S. L. Windsor Ethica Hi, 136 Cutting him out of his 
annual butt of sack. 

t h. To divide for distribution. Ohs. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 142 By vertue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. 

i. To excavate, carve out ; to form by excavation 
or carving. 

[see Cut sh.^ 20]. a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 
102 The whole forest,. was cut out into long walks every 
way. 1659 D. pBhh Improv. Sea 159 To what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels* 
1726 Shelvockk Voy. round World itjsg) x6s [They] saw 
the word Magee . , and Capt, John cut out under it, upon 
a tree. 

j. To fashion or shape by cutting (out of a 
piece), 

TSSx T. Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b. Although one hp'e 
clothe, yet can he not have the use of it, except the Taileir 
cut it out. 1696 J, P. Merchant's Ware-ho. 38 How to 
cutout a Shift out of two Ells of Holland. 1891 E, Peacock 
N. Brendon 1 L 108 She . . could cut ou t mends shirts. Ibid. 
lio She could cut out much better than the ladies themselves, 

k. fig. To form, fashion, shape, to carve out. 

5593 Shaks. Rich. If, II. Hi. 144 To. .Be his owne Caruer; 

and cut out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs. 561 x 
— - Wint. T, tv. iv. 393 By th’ patteme of mine owne 
thoughts, 1 cut out The puntie of his. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) L xx. 190 You. .expect every, .man 
to be just cut out upon the pattern of. . Henry. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy xix. 174, I thought it was manners to 
cut out my behaviour on your pattern. 

l . fig. To plan ; to prepare {work to be done). 

1619 Relai. hetw, Eng. 4 Germ. Ser. ir. (Camden) 68 

How they may by . . ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke in Ireland and Scotland. 1754 A. Murphy Grafs- 
Inn Jrnl. No. 98 f $ The excessive Officiousness of the 
female World in cutting out Matches. 179S Burke Regie;. 
Peace iv. ad fin, Wks, IX. 126 They will cut out work for one 
another, and France will cut out work for them all. 1866 
Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 174 The most unhappy of all men 
is the man - . who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world. 

m. To form or fashion by nature {for a particular 
purpose). (Usually in pa. ppUP, 

1645 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 61 It was a Country by 
scituation, .cut out for safety.^ 1708 Dr. Smith in Hearne 
Collect. 23 Dec., Y ou seeme as it were to bee cut out for those 
studyes. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 401 He was 
not cut out for a Court. 1874 Burnand My Time xiv. 1x3 
She was cut out for a clergyman's wife. 

f (i 5 .) To fix Upon {for a purpose). Ohs. 

x6^ Pepys Diary 2 Sept., They told me both that they 
had long cut me out for Secretary to the Duke of York. 


OUT. 


CUT. ■ 

1 2 L To mt zt out ; to flauat, make a skow, 
cut a clash. O/^j. 

1619 J' ,Dyke Cottnier j^oysott (1620) 39 They must flaunt, 
and cut it out in apparell, furniture [etc.]. 1679 G, R. tr. 
Boyatumt's Theat. PForld n. 149 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfumes, and Embroideries. 

O. intr , To admit of being cut out into shape. 

1829 Bone Maniire, Rep, Doncaster Comm. 31 The whole 
{manure].. will cut out like a jellj^. 2830 Jrhl. R. Agrk. 
Soc, XL I. 139 Hay never cuts out so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made. 

p. zntr, {otig. J>asswe) Card-playing, To come 
out of or be excluded from a game (of whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card,* done in order 
to allow another player or players to cnt in. 

1771 T. Hull Sir IV, Haryingion (1797) ILai6 My Lord 
and I, happening to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1780 Mad. H’Arblay Diary June, Mrs, G— , having cut 
out at cards . . approached us. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV I. 
122 With the same pleasure that a gentleman who has 
cut out returas to a rubber. S870 Mod. Hoyle 5 (Whist) 
The fifth and sixth players . . have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has been completed by the first four 
players. This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Cutting ottt..t\it. players cut and the highest go out, 
whether two or one. 

57. Cut over. 

a. intr. To run or pass across: see 17 . 

1531-1570 [see 17]. 

b. trails. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an area); to pass over cutting. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encozirag, Arts 1 . 171 By the time the 
whole four acres had been cut over. 1889 W. Schlich 
Man. Forestry I. 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

e. To Strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile; mostly 
passive : e. g. to be struck over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at cricket ; to be 
wounded. 

1874 I) ASENT Half a Life I. 122 [At hockey] Now mind 
you look out. .or you’ll be cut over. 1890 R. Kipling Wee 
Willie Winkie 66 If he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been ‘potted’, ‘sniped , ‘cnipped’, or ‘cut over*. 1892 
Cricket Field July 304 He was cut over twice in rapid 
successipn owing to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers. 

d. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 
blow. 

1884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha The officer cut over 
the first with a blow on his neck. 

58. Cut uuder* To cut out by underselling. 
colloq. 

1874 Mayhew London Char. 469 (Farmer) The .spirit of 
competition on the part of the masters— the same universal 
desire to cut under. 

59. Cut up. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take or get up j to 
root up by cutting ; alsoy%*. 

1602 MARSTON .Awr. ^ Mel. IV. Wks. 1836 L 45 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are seeded, new cut up. 1611 Bible 
yob XXX. 4 Who cut vp raaUowe.s by the bushes. 1690 
Locke Govt. i. xi, This doctrine cuts up all government by 
the roots. 1767 Blackstone Cottnn. II. 15 The law has 
therefore wisely cut up the root of dissension. 1839 Morn» 
ing Herald 28 Aug., The gum trade.. is nearly cut up by 
the roots. 

b. To cut in pieces ; to divide into parts by cut- 
ting, to carve ; to cut open. 

Baret Alv. C. 1876 Cut vp : or winne these par- 
triges. 1611 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl iii. ii, 
No wild fowl to cut up but mine I 1847 Marryat Ckildr. 
H. Forest iii. Now I’ll cut up the onions, for they will make 

S )ur eyes water. 1885 Illust. Lend. Ne^vs 10 Oct. 362 
very lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
a turkey, capon or bustard. 

e. 7 %. To divide into parts, destroy the con- 
tinuity of; to destroy or mar irretrievably. 

1813 Leigh Hunt in Examiner 19 Apr. 242/2 His night’s 
sleep had been cut up. 1817 Faraday in B. Jones Life ^ 
Lett. (1870) I. 248 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
1864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. iii. 123 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. 

d. To overcome with great slaughter, ‘ cut to 
pieces ’ : see 7 c. 

1803 Wellington in Owen Welleslefs Desp. 787 A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded. 1821 Blacker Makratta 
War I. ix. 155 notOy The body of cavalry, .employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. 

e. To cut, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 
larly ; to damage by or as by cutting. 

a xsgz H. Smith Semt. (1622) 301 Like the plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it may receive the seed. 
1765 Sterne 7 'r. Shandy VIII. xx, 'I'he roads, which 
were terribly cut up. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 104 
The ice was much cut up. 1839 All Year Round No. 13. 
306 Ohe ground was. .much cut up between wickets. 

'{* f. To whip up, to incite with the whip. Ohs. 
X7S6-66 Amory Buncle (1770) II. 24 My horse was 
as good.. and I cut him up, and pricked him over the 
ttirf. 

g. Jig: To censure, criticize, or review with 
destructive severity. 

1760 Goldsm. at. W. XX, The book-answerers .. when 
they have cut up some respectable name. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia vii- v, ‘ May be . . it’s out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him up.* 1784 R. Bage 
Barhazn Downs II. 228 The conversation fell naturally., 
upon Miss Whittaker’s affair, and Lord Winterbottom was 
cut up . . without mercy, i860 ^M.KLady Chesterf, 55 fl he 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people’s books or pictures. 
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b. To wound deeply the feelings of ; to distress 
greatly. (Usually in 

1844 Dickens Christmas Carol i, Scrooge was not so 
dreadfully cut up by the sad event. 1876 F. E. Trollope 
Lharmdng Felloto II. ix. 127, I believe he was dreadfully 
cut up at my going away. 

t i. cut up short : to cut short, interrupt. 

1^7 Hieron Wks. I, 197 Shee, beeing . . something 
a shrewd-tongued woman, by and by cut Him vp short. 

j. To share (plunder), to divide, slang. 

[1779 R. Cumberland Wheel of Fori. iv. iii. (Farmer). 
A gentleman who trusts to servants in his absence is sure to 
be cut up.] 1879 Macm, Mag. XL. 505 (Farmerj We had 
between sixty and seventy quid to cut up. 

k. intr. To admit of being cut up or divided, 
to turn out as to amount of fortune; properly 
a butcher’s phrase ; said of a person after his 
death, slang. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Fray, how does he cut 
upr What he left behind him? ^21797 Burke iT.), 
The only question, .of their legislative butchers, will be, how 
he cuts up? 179a Gibbon jTfAcr I. (.T814) 366 Geneva 
would cut up as fat as most towns in Europe, 1831 Dis- 
raeli Yng. Duke iv. vii, ‘You think him rich?* *Oh, he 
will cut up very large,’ said the_ Baron. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs vii. The old banker died iu course of time, and. . 

‘ cut up^ prodigiously well. 

l. To cut Up rough, rusty, sava^, etc. : (intK) 
to become angry or quarrelsome, colloq, 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, I may say I von’t pay, and cut 
up rough. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis I, Hang it I you 
cut up quite savage. 1873 Black Pr. 'Thule vii, loi ‘ N 0 w, 
Ingram, .don’t cut up rough about it.' 

m. To cut a dash ; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecorously. 
U.S. colloq. 

1787 Generous A iiackmmt i. 89 A couple of plough boys 
. . would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up . . as well as 
the be.st. 1859 H. W. Beecher Notes fr. Plymouth Pulpit, 
I believe I never did cut up so bad any one week as I did that 
week. 1861 Lowell Bigloiti P. Ser. n. i, It ain’t no use to 
argerfy ner try to cut up frisky, 18S8 Howells A Story 

in Harper's Mag, Dec. 26 If you dare to^ touch them. I’ll 
ring for Jane, and then she’ll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. Tq ‘behave’ (badly, etc.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotsman 11 July 18/1 He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cup. t88^ Ilbistr. Lottd. News 12 May 
463 2 (Farmer) Export again cut up wTCtchedly in the 
Burwell Stakes. 

X. Phraseological expressions and combina- 
tions containing the verb-stem. 

60. Cnt-and-come-again. The act or faculty 
of cutting (from a joint of meat, etc.) and of return- 
ing to help oneself as often as one likes ; hence, 
unfailing supply, abundance ; also Jig. Also 
aitrih. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. iii. 12 r, I vow, 'tis a noble sir- 
loyn. Ay ; here’s cut and come again, Miss. 1827 S. P. in 
Honei Every-day Bk. H. 54 Aham. .isacut-and-come-again 
di.sh, ready at hand. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty 
Diamond iv, Always happy to see a friend in our plain 
way, — pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again, i86x 
Sala Dutch Piet. XV. 241 You cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, bn the cut and come again principle- 

61. Cut-and-cover. Engineering. A method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in which 
the brickwork lining is built and then covered in : 
employed with advantage when the depth below 
the surface is comparatively small. 

1892 Daily Nervs 2 Nov. 2/8 Certain portions of this work 
. .could be much better and more cheaply executed by the 
method of cut-and-cbver. Ibid. 22 Nov. 3/1 Excavating 
what is technically called the ‘ cut and cover ’ portion of the 
work — the portion of the tunnel, that is to say. .cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again. 

62. Cut and thrust : see Cut r^.2 2 c. 

63. Comb. a. with object noun, =sHhat which or 
he who cuts . . . ’ as cut-air, -beard, -caper, -girdle, 
-nose\ CUTPUBSB, CuTTHEOAT, Cutwatee; b. » 

‘ . . . used to cut, cutting as cut-whip, Cut-gbass. 

x66x Holyday ftweftal 266 A cut-purse, .is by Plautus 
..called.. a cut-girdle. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wing, and may be properly enough 
call’d the cut-air. a 1678 Marvell Poezns, Brit. R aleigh. 
And Commons’ votes shaB cut-nose guards disband. 1*^3 
Shadwell Volunteers i. ii, Her sense and breeding i.s fit 
for none but a cutcaper. 1:767 S. Paterson A notker Trav. 
I. 39 Not one.. greasy, lying, tale-bearing. .newsmonger 
cut-beard is to be found, 1887 Pall Malt G, 5 Aug. 3/1 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 

Cut (k»t),///. €C. [Pa. pple. of Cutz/.] 

1. Gashed or wounded, with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

ci6Ss Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchmson (1:838) 
47/1 To bind upi a cut finger. 1889 F. Treves Man. 
Surgery (giz.. 61 II. xi. 473 The ordinary cut throat of the 
suicide or homicide. 

b. esp. Of clothes, etc. : Having the edges or 
other parts purposely indented or slashed, for 
ornament or as a fashion. 

1480 Caxtom Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Short clothes and 
streyte wastyd dagged and ky t, and on euery syde slatered. 
1528 Tindale Parable Wicked Mammon Wks. I, 103 In 
a visor, in a disguised garment, and a cut shoe. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 6 His kut dublets. a 2627 
Middleton Mayor of Q. v. i. You'd both need wear cut 
clothes. 1678 Lond. Gaz, No. 1273/4 Another Apron laced 
with cut and slash Lace, 


■ c. ’ Of leaves and other natural objects : Having 
the margins deeply indented and divided, ■ 

2 :SfiS ''78 Cooper 7 hesaurzis, A/cea. .marsh mallow r or cut 
mallow, XS91 Pehcivall Sp. Diet.,' Malzfavisco salvage 
cut mallowes.'- 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 38 Leaves 
small, cut, hoary. 1867 Babington 3Ian. Brit, Bot. (ed. 6) 
160 Ovate cut or piiinatifid leaflets. 

2. That has been subjected to cutting ; affected 
or modified by cutting. 

xsSS'Skaks. Tit. a. ti. i. 87, Easie ifc is Of a cut'Ioafe to 
steale a sli iue we know, xBo^ Sporting Mag. XXL 326 Cut- 
cards, -cards, .having the good cards, .allcut shorter, and the 
bad ones cut something narrower. x88i Daily Nezos % Sept. 
3/3 In the Bank of England .. buyers having now to choose 
between.. Napoleons and German 20 marks at i^ 6 s. 6 ^d,, 
and cut sovereigns at 77^. to^d. 1892 Pall Mall G. 5, Aug. 
3/1 Cut cloth is canva.s painted, from which the carpenters 
cut avvay all portions which are not touched with paint. 

3. Formed, shaped, fashioned, or made by cut- 
ting; having the surface shaped or ornamented by 
grinding and polishing, as cut glass. Cut velvet : 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns, 
t Czit river : a canal. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Izzzpj-av. 7 By making Cut Rivers 
Navigable in all places where Art can possibly effect it. 
1717 Berkeley 7 'our in Italy Wks. IV. 5x5 The gardens 
.have fine cut walks. 1816 Keatingk 7 V<rt/. (1817) II. 8 x 
The masonry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified in 
alternate cour.ses of cut-stone and brick- work. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine viij, The cut- velvet breeches. 1845 
C. Knight Capital <§• Labozir 169 Cut-glacs is now com- 
paratively, .cheap. 1874 Knight Did. Mech.^ Czit-nait, 
a nail cut from a nail-plate, in contradistinction to one 
forged from a nail-rod. 

4. Divided into pieces by cutting. 

cie^o Promp. P&rv. in Cutte a-sundere, jtmjzzjr. 1659 
Lovelace Poems (1864) 166 Then let me be Thy cut 
anatomie. 1840 F. I). Bennett Whaling P'oy. II. 85 Enclos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-corn. 
1^7-78 Halliwell CzH-meat, hay; fodder; chaff cut into 
short lengths. North. Mod. A heap of cut fire-w-ood. 

5. Severed or detached by cutting; lopped off. 

^1380 WvcLiF Serrzi. Sel. Wks. I. 167 A kitt braunche. 

1845 Florist's Jrzil. 13 The unhealthiness attributed to cut 
flowers, when introduced into, .sleeping-rooms. 1878 Emer- 
son in N. A mer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 A show of cut-flowers. 

6. Shortened, lessened, or reduced by, or as by 
cutting ; curtailed ; cut down. 

1646 Crashaw to 7 'emple s,4 Short-cut lives of 

murder’d infants. xSSi Chicago 7 'imes iz Mar., The 
New York Central., has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 Pall Mall G. x Oct. 5/2 Parliament 
will accept . , the cutting of the coupon, but the guarantee 
of the cut coupon— that is altogether another affair. 

7. Castrated. 

1624 Nero IV. i. (tSSS) 56 Your cut-boy Sporus. Mod, A 
cut horse. 

8. slang Drunk, intoxicated, 

1673 R. Head Cazzting Acad. 171 He is flaw’d, fluster'd, 
Cup shot, cut in the leg or back, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant, 
Crew, Cut, Drunk ; Deep Cut. .Cut in the Leg or Back, 
very drunk. 1760 C. Johnston Cht^’salitZzd^ 1. 134 Your 
excellency was a little cut, but you broke up much the 
strongest of the company. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton i. 
vii. (1842) 36 I’m sure we had not much more than a bottle 
apiece- .1 was not cut. 2848 Thackeray B. Snobs xlviiii 
I was so cut last night, 

1 9 . Cut and long tail : lit. horses or dogs with 
cut tails and, with long tails; hence y^. aU sorts 
of people. Ohs. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871)25 The rest of the band., tag 
and rag, cut & long tail. 1579 Fulwell Ars Adulamii 
I, Yea, even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shall be welcome. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iir. iv. 47, I that I will, come ait and long-tail^ 
ynder the degree of a 'Squire. 1698 Vanbrugh Msop. iv. 
ii. Your worship has six coach-horses (cut and long-tail,) 
two runners, half-a-dozen hunters. 1699 Farquhar Const. 
Couple II. iv, I whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish, 

10. Cut and dHed (also cut and dry') ; originally 
referring to herbs in the herbalists’ shops, as con- 
trasted with growing herbs ; hence, ready-made 
and void of freshness and spontaneity ; also, ready 
shaped according to a priori formal notions. 
(Usually of language, ideas, schemes or the like.) 

1710 J. B. Lei. to Sacheverell 13 Your Sermon was ready 
Cut and Dry’d. 1730 Swift Poems, Betty the Grizette, Sets 
of Phrases, cut and dry. Evermore thy Tongue supply. 1796 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) A Wks. 1812111.408 Phra.ses 

ready cut and dried. 1883 .Jh James* Gaz. i Dec. 3/1 
A Socialist, but a Socialist who has no cut-and-dry scheme of 
Socialism. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. tgi ^uite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to the winds. 

Tb. ellipt. as sb. {cut and dry) cut and dried 
tobacco, etc. 

2725 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. ii. 1 , Ye’ve coft a pund o cut 
and dry. a 1735 Arbuthnot Jlfisc. Wks. (1751) II- 123 
Isaac extolls her out of a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day she lives. 

e. Hence Cut-and- driedness, nonce-wd. 

1882 Saintsbuky SJwrt Hid. French Lit. Interchapter iv. 
504 The reduction of. .important departments in literature 
to a condition of cut-and-driedness which has no parallel 
in history 

11. With adverbs : see Cut v. 50 - 59 . See also 

Cut-away, Cut-undeb. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 40 Behind the cut-out lettera 
is pasted oil paper. 2809 Naval Ckron. XXI L 90 'The 
Regulus, a cut down 44. 2823 G, S- Faber Dispensations 
(1849) II- *04 Like a cut-down plant. 1862 Dickens Gt. 
Expect. XXXV, A cut-up plum-cake. 2874 Knight Did, 


CITTACEOXJS, 


CTTTII’T, 


Cui'^in JVoUs (PrlntmgX notes wHcli occupy spaces 
taken out of the text, whose lines are shortened to give 
room therefor. 

12. Comif.f a. qualifying a sb., as + cut-fowl 
= insect; cut-rock (see qnot. 1837); Tb. similar 
combinations used attrib,, as cui-finger, cut-pile^ 
cut-tail (also ^ cut-tail dog*); c. parasynthetic 
derivatives of these as cut-fingered^ -leaved^ -lugged 
(Sc. « crop-eared), -nosed ( = slit-nosed), 
etc. See also Cut-lips, Cut- waist, etc. 

1^3 Jefferies Nature near London EThey] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort *cutfinger leaves, as they are 
believed to assist the cure of a cut or sore. *591 Nashe 
Inirod. Sidney's Astr. ^ Steilai ’Tis as good to go in 
*cut-fingered pumps as cork shoes, if one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes. 1587 Golding De Momay ix. 124 
Smal things, as Woorms, ^Cutfoules, and such other, 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 174 The ‘ *Cut-Ieaved Elder *, 1814 
Scott JFan. xxx^ Ye *cut-lugged, graning carles! 1591 
Pesciyall S/, Dict,^ Lesnarig-ado^^cnt nosed. x88o Sir 
E, Reed ya^anlh 223 Silk and *cut-pile fabrics, 1837 W. 
Irving Ca/if. Bonneville II, 200 All these basaltic channels 
are called *cut rocks by the trappers. 1851 Mavne Reid 
Scalj^ Hunt, xxxi. We found the path strewed with loose cut- 
rock. 1S30 Palsgr. 211/2 *Cuttayled beest, gueve courie. 
1627 D-RK^iTotn Agincourtf etc. 143 His gamesome cut-tayld 
Curre. IMd. 152 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play, 171a 
Lmd. Gm. No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare, .cut Tail’d, 
t Cllta*ceOllS, Ct. Ohs, rare. [f. L. eut-is bide, 
skin: see-AOEOUS] Of the nature of skin. 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyot. ii. ix. 212 You may rightly call 
them either cutaceous Muscles, or a Musculous skin. 

Clita'neal, a. [f. as next -t- -AL.] = Cutaneous. 

1630 Gentilis Consid, 210 Cutaneall diseases. 1883 in 
Syd, Soc. Lex. 

t Cuta'aaean, a, Ohs. rare. [f. as Cutaneous 
4 - -AN.] ~ Cutaneous. 

i6oa Holland Pliny II. 268 Spots and pimples arising 
vpon the skin, .cutanean specks and blemishes. Ibid. II. 
520 To represse shingles & such cutanean wild-fires. 
Cutaneo- (ki^^t^^-rud), combining form of next. 
1883 Landois & Sterling Hum. Physiol. II. 611 In the 
crocodile the glands open under the margins of the 
cutaneo-osseous scales. 

CataneOUS (ki«t 3 'n/ 3 s), a. Also 7 -ions, [f, 
mod. or ined.L, cutane-us (f. cut -is the skin) 
*ous. Cf. F. cutani (1721 in Hatzf.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or alfecting, the cntis or skin, 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vili. jio The cutaneous distri- 
bution of nerues. 1683 Robinson in Ray'^s Corr, 1 1 848) 137 
In cutaneous diseases. 1744 Berkeley Sin's §4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers. 1843 Darwin Fgy. Nat. v. gj These 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. 

^tiy fig‘ == External, superficial. 

X742Y0UNG Nt Th. vni. 453 All the distinctions of this 
little life Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 1853 
Reade Ckr, Johnstone i. (1853) 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such as love, 

tCTitaiiy, Ohs. [a. F. cutanil\ «prec. 
r6is Crooke Body of Man 851 The cutany veynes or 
veynes of the skinne. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. JS. Ind, 
1 . V. 41 It appears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Ca-t-away, a. (sh.) [f. Cut pa. pfle. -t- Away.] 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as contrasted with 
a frock-coat. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 251 From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat, 1889 E. A. Parkes 
Bract. Hygiene (ed. $) 414 The tunic, .a great improvement 
over the old cut-away coatee. 

b. ellipt. as sh. A cut-away coat. 

X837 Hughes Tom Brown i. vi, A fifth-form boy, clad in a 
green cut-away, with brass buttons and cord trousers. 1887 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a ‘ cutaway ’ may 
be. worn.' 

Cutcll^ (k2>tj). [ad. Malay hachu (Canarese 
Itdchu, kdcchu') catechu. The name occurs in 
Portuguese authors of i6th c. as cachoy and in 
] 7- 1 8th c. Eng. writers as cachay coich. See 
Catechu.] The commercial name of the catechu 
obtained from Acacia Catechu, used in tanning, etc. 

[16x7 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 294 (Y.\ 7 hhda drugs cacha : 
S hampers pochok.] 1759 in Oriental Repert. I. 109 (Y.) 
Mortal and Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oiL 1805 Hatchett 
in Phil. Trans. XCV. 288 Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. 1863 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
(1873) 179 Boilers bubble with the brown catechu, locally 
called ‘ cutch used as a preservative for the nets and sails, 
b. attrih.y as cutch tree. 

1888 22 Oct. 13/5 The Aceuia catechu, or cutch 

tree, is found in large forests.. The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the cutch thus extracted. 

Cutch. ^ (.k^tl). Gold-heating, [app. ad, F, 
caucher in same sense, f. caucker to press down, 
orig, to tread L. calc are A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which laminse 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV X72/1, 

Cutch, var. of Couch sbf {ffriticum repensX 
IlCutcha (kz^’tja),^:. {sh^ Anglo-Indian colloq. 
Also kutcha. [a, Hindi kachchd raw, crude, un- 
ripe, uncooked.] Imperfect, slight, temporary, 
makeshift (opp. to pucka, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.). As sb. = Sun-dried brick, dried 
mud, as a material. 

Baboo I, xi 181 (Stanf.) An old low bungalow, of 
kutcha, or mud-work. 1S61 Daily Tel. 7 Oct, They 
[targets] were constructed of kutcha, or sun-dried bricks^ 
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a materia! as hard as stone, 1863 Ld. Elgin Left, ^ fnds. 
(1872) 432 (Y.) Where they cannot get 2. pucka railway they 
take a kutcha one instead. x 886 Y ule & Burnell A 7iglo- 
Indian Gloss, s. v., A cutcha ht'xx^ i^ a sundried brick. A 
pucka brick is a properly kiln-burnt brick.. A cutcha ap- 
pointment IS acting or temporary. A Pucka appointment 
is permanent. : 

Cutcheuele, -iueale, -aneale, etc.: obs. 
forms of Cochineal. 

Cutcher (in Faper-makini) — CoTiCB.m.^. 

11 Cutcherry (kj^tje-ri), cutchery (kz^ tjeri). 
Anglo-Indian. Also 7 eichery, gueshery, 8 
cutcheree, -ie, kuchurry, 8-9 knteherry, 9 
kntcheri, kueheree. [a. Hindi kachahriykachert, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministration of business, office, town-house. The 
first pronunciation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1 . An office of administration, a court-house. 
Also the business office of an indigo-planter, etc. 

1610 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 439. The 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s Viseer sits 
every morning some three houres. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 261 (Y.) The Royal Exchange or Queshery. 
1763 Verelst in Phil. Trans. LIII. 266 The great Cut- 
cherry there, with brick walls. 1818 Jas. Mill Bnt. 
India 11 . iv, i, 9 The [broker].. fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls his cutchery. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
Ivii, The prodigious labours of cutcherry . 

atifib. 1771 Genii Mag. XLI. 403 We had 100 people 
employed upon the Cutcherry List. 

2 . A division or brigade of infantry. Ohs. 

1799 Harris in Owen IVellesley's Deep. 119 A cutcherie or 
Brigade of Infantry was pushed forward. 

Cutclierry, obs. var. Kedgekee (Anglo-Ind.). 

Cutehion, abbreviated form of Escutcheon. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so fast to Top and side. Portends to me, his Arms shall 
ever bide. 

Cutehy, var. of Coaches, Coachy, coachman. 

i< 5 oa and PL Return fr. Paniass. in. iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
He dismount thee [Phoebus] from thy radiant coach. And 
make thee a poore Cutehy here on earth. 

Cute (kiwt), a. colloq. Also ’cute. [Aphetic 
form of Acute a. 7.] 

1 . Acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, shrewd. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Cute, sharp, quick-witted. 1736 

Toldervy Two Orphans II. 39 *You may think as you 
please,’ said parson Drill ; ‘ but 1 take him to he a very cute 
one/, 1777 in Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 279, 
I didn’t pity the man for having such a cute aniiwer made 
him. 18^ Dickens Bam. Rudge (1849) 
a ’cute man yet’, resumed the locksmith. 1848 Lowell 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 47 Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains [etc.]? 

2 . {U. S. Colloq. sind School-hoy slang.) Used of 
things in same way as Cunning a. 6. 

1868 G. E. Hughes in T. Hughes Mem. Brother (jSygf 
15s His study is awfully ’cute (=‘ tidy and full of knick- 

knacksT 

t Cute. Ohs. rare'^K A cur. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 340 Forc’d by some yelping 
cute to give tbe greyhounds view. {Margin A curre.] 

Cute, variant of CuiT Obs., boiled wine, etc. 

Cute, obs. or Sc. form of Coot. 

Cuteler, -ellar, -ellerie, obs. ff. Cutler, -ery. 

Cutely (kific’tli), adv. colloq. Also ’cutely. 
[Aphetic f. Acutely: see Cute al] In a cute 
manner, acutely. 

1762 Foote Wks. 1796 I. 194, 1 did speechify 

once at a vestry , .and came off cutely enough. 1864 Louie's 
Last Term (N. Y.) 79 So he pricked up his ears, and said 
cutely [etc.]. 

Cuteuess (ki^-tnes). colloq. Also ’cuteness. 
[Aphetic f. Acuteness : see Cute a.I The quality 
of being cute. 

*768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11, Who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness ! 1807-8 
W. Irving Salr^g. iv. (i860) 88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and clumsiness, for which he is remarkable. 

Cut-girass. [f. Cut v. 63: lit, /grass that 
cuts ’.] A genus of grasses, esp. the species 

L. oryzoideSyXhQ of which extends as far 

north as the south of England. 

1840 Bigelow Flora (Bartlett Did. Amer.\ Cut -grass . .a 
species of grass, with leaves exceedingly rough backward, 
so as to cut the hands if drawn across them. 1849 Brom- 
PIELD in Phyiolopst III. 683 Cut-grass, .[is] remarkable for 
. . extreme asperity, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite to avoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
befal the women employed in weeding it out of the rice- 
fields in Lombardy. 

Cuth, var. of CooTH, coal-fish ; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Can ; see also Couth. 

Cutll'bert (k 2 ?‘])b 9 it). The apostle of North- 
umbria. Hence 

1 ; (St.) Cuthhert’s /beads. A popular name, 
originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 
coast, for the detached and perforated joints of 
encrinites there found. Cf. Scott, J/tzmft?7z ii.xvi, 

St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
I'he sea-born beads that bear his name. 

*697 Phil, Treats. XXVIl. 467 The same place afforded 
also some variety of Fossil Shells, and plenty of Cuthbert’s 
Beads. 1792 Genii. Mag LXII. n 130 St. Cuthbert’s 
^ species of enirockif\OR&^ up among the rocks 
[of Lindisfarne] by the children, who sell them to travellers, 
*831 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (185S) II, 222, 


2 . (Bt.) Cuthbert’s duck. Also Cnthberi 
duck. The eider duck, which breeds on the 
Farn Islands, and figures in the legend of St. 
Cuthbert. 

[c 1163 Reginaldus Lihellusy etc. (Surtees 1835) 62 Aves 
illm Beati Cuthberti special iter nominantur.] 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words, Water Fowl 96 The Cuthbert-Duck : Anas 
S. Cuthberti, building only on the Farn Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1843 Yarrell Brit, Birds 
(ed. 2) III. 300 The Eider Duck is also called St. Cuthbert’^ 
Duck. 1849 Eyre St. Cuthbert 44 n., The eider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year. 

Hence t Cutlibert down, eider-down. 

1397 Status Offiicij Fereirarij (Soc. Antiq -MS-X Item 
ij parva pulvinaria quorum j est de Cuthbert doun- 

Cutli©, early form of K.ythe. 

Cutiol© (ki^‘tik’ 1 ). Also 7 -cule* [ad. L, 
cuticula, dim. of ctitis the skin. Boyle has cuticuk 
(quot. 1685 below), which is the form in Fr.] 

1 . The Epidermis or scarf-skin of the body. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 61 The Scarfe-.skin or Cuticle 

being voide of sense itselfe. IbM 70 The Cuticle, which the 
Grebes call Epidermis, becau.se it runnes vppon the surface 
of the true skinne. 1683 Bovle Eng. Notion Nat 200 
The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 
(1711) 37 Let us consider how we can separate the Cuticle 
from the true Cutis. 1836 Todd CycL Anai. I. 102/2 
The cuticle of these animals [i. e. amphibia] is frequently 
shed. 

b. Applied to other superficial skins or integu- 
ments ; e.g. the transparent membrane which en- 
velopes annelids. 

i66x Lovell Amm. Min. Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of serpents] i.s a cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth the teeth. 1872 Huxley Phys. xii. 278 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists of a central pith, .of a cortical 
substance surrounding thi.s. .and of an outer cuticle. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson y 3 «z»sr. Life 198 The cuticle [of the 
earthworm] is thin, tran.sparent, and variable in thickness 
in different regions of the body, 
e. The cell- wall of Infusoria. 

2 . Bot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissue or epidermis ; now, a superficial film formed 
of the cutinized outer layers of the superficial walls 
of the epidermal cells. 

The later usage was introduced by Ad. Brongn'art ^Ann. 
des Sci. Nat., Ser. 2, L 65). It appears in Eng. in Henfrey’s 
transl. of von Mohl’s Vegetable Cell 1852, p. 34. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. ii. § 2 That extreme thin 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself, .to the natural growth of the plant. 
1838 Carpknter Veg. Phys. § 1 The presence of a kind of 
skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary^s Phaner 29 Epidermis, outer skin, is 
the name given to the layer of cells which is covered by 
and produces the cuticle. 

t o. transf. ‘ A thin skin formed on the surface 
of any liquor * (J.) ; a film or thin coating. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 314 This [salt] being 
boyled to a Cuticle w’ill shoot like to any other Salt. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, i. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film of so brittle and thin a .substance 
fan air-bubble]. 1704 Newton C>/riVjr{J.), When any saline 
liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, the salt con- 
cretes in regular figures. 

11 ClltiCTxla (kiz^ti'kiz^la). [L. : see prec.] 

1 . « Cuticle i, 2; now esp. of certain lower 
organisms. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. i n. iii, The skinne couers the 
rest, and hath Cuticulam or a little skinne vnder it. 17x8 
J. Ghamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) 1 . iv. § 14 The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. ^ 1880 Huxley Crayfish iv, 175 
The tough, outer coat, which has been termed \ho cuticula. 

f 2 . = Cuticle 3, Ohs. 

1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alck. § 113. 184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cutecula, or thin scum. 

Cuticnlar (ki^/ti’ki^^laii, a. [f. Cuticula 4* 
-AR. Cf. F. cuticulaire.'] Of or pertaining to a 
cuticle ; of the nature of, or resembling, cuticle. 

1578 Banister A ffy/. Man vii, 04 The cuticular construc- 
tion of the auricle. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 39 Much used in 
cuticular Diseases. X708J. Yd&nx Anim. Secretion t4^\1\\o 
Orifices of. . the cuticular Glands, 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, 
Bot. 1 The presence of fiowers..and of cuticular stomata. 
1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 33 The cuticular skeleton of the 
crayfish, 

CutBculariza'tion. [f. next + -ation.J The 
action or process oi forming into cuticle. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 209 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generally remaining thin. x88i Jrnl. Microsc. Sc, 
25 The cuticiilarisation of the walls of the bundle sheath. 

Cuticulariz© (kM-ki^laroiz), z/. [f. CUTI- 
CULAR + -IZE.] irans. To make cuticular ; to form 
into cuticle. Hence Cati'cnlarized a. 

187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 34 The cuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated from the non-cuticularised 
shell. 1881 Jml. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 20 An epidermal layqr 
with cuticularised outer walls. 

CutMcation (kmtifiki'i'pn). [n. of action 
from CuTiFY ; see cation.] Formation of cutis 
or skin ; also transplantation of cuticle for the 
promotion of cicatrization {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1878 T. Pract. Surg. I. 47 Bands of skin. , which, 

during recovery, will become the centres of cutification. 

Cntify (ki^*tifai), zf. [f. L. type ^cuHfiedre, L 
cutis skin : see - py.] inir. To form skin. 

xZgo in Cent Diet. 
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OUTTAK-EE. 


Cutiger^ (ki^trdgeral) , a. [f. L. type *mtiger 
(f. ■‘ger bearing) + -al.] Carrying or bearing skin. 

1882 Syd, Soc» Lex,^ C itiigeral cavity, a circular depression 
in the upper border of the hoof of the horse, into which the 
coronary cushion is received. 

01115110 . 21 . (ku'tikin). Sc. Also cnttikin, cuit- 
tikin, cuitican. [f. cuit, cute, CooT*^, ancle, 
with dim. suffix.] ^ A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

i8z6 Scott XI, As he exchanged his slippers for a 

pair of stout walking shoe^ with cutikins, as he called 
them, of black cloth. 1833 Mmtne IVauch vi. .(i849) 
32 A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep. 

Cutin (ki? 7 -tin). Bot. [f. Cut-is + -in.] The 
cellulose body forming the cuticle of plants, Cutose. 

1863-72 Watts Diet Chem. II. 186. 1884 Bower & Scott 
Be Barfs Pkaner. 74 Cutin. .resists rotting far longer than 
cellulose. 

Cn'tiiiize, [f. prec. -s- -ize.] ^CuticuiiABIze. 
Hence Outiniza-tion. 1890 in Cent Diet 

ii Cutis (ki^tis). [L. = the skin.] 

1 . A7tat. The true skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle. 

1:603 B. JoNsoN Sejanns ii. i, And then prepare a bath To 
cleanse and clear the cutis. 3623 Massinger Bondman 
IV. IV, Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, as you call it. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man ii. 117 
The thinness of the Cutis, and the Softness and thinness of 
the Cuticle. 3878 T. Bryant Pract Snrec. 1 . 1 t 0 A tubercle 
in its early stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
introduced into the cutis. 

2 . Boti The peridium of certain fungi. 
Cutise*ctor» [f. L. cuti^s skin + sector a cutter.] 

A knife used in making thin sections for micro- 
scopy. 1874 in Knight Diet Meek. 

Cutitis (kiwtoi'tis). Path. [f. Cut-is + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the skin. 
i8S7 in Dunglison Diet. Med. Science. 

Cutiaatiou. [f. L. cutis skin + -ize + -ation.] 
*The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction ' 
(^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S82). 

Cutlass (k2;*tHs). Forms: 6 coutelaoe, 7 
coutelas, cuttelas, cnttleass, 8 cutlace, 7- cut- 
lass. Also corruptly 7 cutleax, cuttleaxe, 
cotellax ; 7. 8- cutlash. [a. F. coutelas, augm. of 
couteau (coutel) knife ; cognate with It. coltellaccia : 
Lat. type '^cuUelldceum. The original couteUas^ 
coutehace^ has undergone many perversions in 
English under the influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into cuttky 
curtaly curlUy curly cuty and the second into aXy 
axe, A later change has made cutlass into cut-lash. 
The forms cuttle-ax and cut-lash are included 
here; see Curtelaoe, Cuetal-ax, Curt-axe, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A short sword with a flat wide slightly* curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than for thrusting ; 
now esp. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. 3594 Kvd Comelio i. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 189 Arm’d 
with his blood-besmeared keen coute-lace. ^ 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks iiS'zt) 1333 A Cuttelas verie curiously wrought, 
and inricht with stone. 3633 T. James Voy. 6 y The boyes 
with Cuttleasses, must cut bough es. 3678 tr. Gaya’s Arms 
of Wary^a, A kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
in English Cimeter. 1719 De Foe Cmsoe (1840)!. xvu. 300 
A great cutlass (as the seamen call it) or sword. 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Amer. i. i. 92 With a cutlass to sever 
the small bush-ropes,^ 3868 Regnl, ^ Ord. Army 1299 
The sailors armed with cutlasses are to proceed to the 
hatchways. 

/ 3 . [1598 Florio, CoUellaccioy a curtelax or chopping 
knife.] 1611 — A cutleax, a hanger. Also a chopping 
knife, a great knife. 1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Laugk <S* be 
yJn^Wks. 11. 79/1 The bloudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars. 1647 N* Bacon Disc,^ Govt Eng. i. Ixxi. 
(1739) 194 Either a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

y. 1704 Collect. Voy, (Church.) HI. 779/1 Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes, 1725 Pope Odyss, xiv. 87 Of two, his cut- 
lash launch’d the spouting blood. 1737 Smollett Ee- 
prisals II. viii, A good cutiash in my hand. 3867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Cutlas . . the small-handed swords sup- 
plied to the navy, the cutiash of Jack. 

2 . Cotnb.y cutlass-blade, etc. ; cutlass-proof 2.^]. ; 
OTitlass-fish, a name of a species of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from its shape. 

1711 E. Ward Quix. I. 26 That he conceiv’d 'tvras Cut- 
lace proof. 3827 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer. 300 The 
Indians constantly require, .moscheates, or cutlass blades. 

Hence Cu’tlass v. nonce-wd,, to hew with a cut- 
lass ; Cu'tlassecl ppl. a.y furnished with cutlasses. 

3890 HarpePs Mag. Feb. 413/1 He will cutlass his way 
through forest to the summit of peaks to find particular 
herbs. 3839 Mom. Herald ii July, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie., 

Cutle, obs. form of Cuittlb. 

Cutler (k2?‘tbi). Forms : 5 ooteler(e, cotteler, 
cut(t)ell8r, (cultelere), 5-6 cuteler, 6 cotelar, 
CTittelar, cutellar, cutlar, 5- cutler, [a. F, 
coutelieri—L,. type cultellari-uSy f. culiellusy 
OF. coutel knife.] One who makes, deals in, or 
repairs knives and similar cutting utensils. 

c ^*>1^1** Beryn 2297 The Cotelere . . that made the same 
knyff. c 3430 Lydg. Hors Shepe G. 130 Dagars wrought 
by the cutlers. 1338 Leland itin. V. xo 8 Ther be many 


Smithes and Cuttelars in Halamshire, 3392 Greene sni 
Ft. Conny-catek. 23 One. .came vnto a poore Cutler to haue 
a Cuttle made, 3^7 Cl-arendon Htst Reb. i. § 53 An 
ordinary knife, which he bought of a common cutler for 
a shilling. 3723 Land. GVzx. 6196/9 Edward Birch, late of 
Birmingham. .Short-Cutler. 1884 HarpePs Mag. June 81/2 
Technically [at ShefiSeld] the cutler is the man who puts the 
knife together. 

Hence Cuileress, Cfu'tler-wossiaiL, a female 
cutler. 

<73763 Flloyd Tartarian T. (1785)48/1 The cutleress was 
ready to die. Ibid. The sequins the cutler-woman 
promised me. 

Cutlery (k»*tbri). In ^ cutelleiie. [a. OF. 
coutelerie (naod.F. couiellerte) cutler’s art, cutlery, 
f. coutclier Cutler : see -ery.] 

a. The art or trade of the cutler, b. collect. Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlere, as knives, scissors, 
etc. Also attrib. 

<71449 pEC^K Repr. r. x. 50 As thou^ therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie entermeeneden and enterfereden with gold 
smyth craft , . The al hool craft of cutleri. 1624 in 
Harpers Mag. (1884) June 72/2 The makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, scissors, and other cutlery wares. 1793 A 
Young T rav, France 49 There is a considerable cutlery 
manufacture. 1846 M Culloch Acc. Brit Empire (1854) 
I. 599 The manufacture of hardware and cutlery at Birm- 
ingham, Sheffield, &c. 

Cutlet (k 27 *tlet). Also 8 costelet(te, (9 c6te- 
lette). [a. F. cdtelette (formerly costUettCy whence 
iSth c. Eng. form), double dim. oi costCy c 6 te (dim. 
costele) rib. The mod. Eng. spelling suggests that 
it is a dim. of cut. In menus the Jf rench form is 
frequently used.] A small piece of meat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case usually cut off 
the ribs, esp. the smaller ones near the neck, used 
for broiling, frying, etc. 

171^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cutlets, a Term in Cookery, 
a dainty Dish made of the short Ribs of a Neck of Mutton. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet s. v. Filets, Another Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets, a 1734 North Lives I. 93 
He desired the company of some, .friends to join in acoste- 
let and a sallad at Chattelin’s, 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
V. 45 Take a leg of Iamb, cut it in thin cutlets across the 
grain. 1886 G. Allen Maimie’sSake x, See that she, .has 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hock. 

Cu'tling*, .rAi [?f. CUT57.] A name applied 
to groats (husked oat-grains), or to coarse oatmeal. 

3688 R. Holme Armoury ui. 317/x Groats, or Cutlings 
(are) Oats husked. 3847-^ Halhwell, Cutlins, oatmeal 
grits. North. 1838 Simmonds Diet Trade, Cuttings, a 
name for groats, bruised oat seeds freed of the pericarp, 
used for ^ruel, porridge, etc. 

Cu'tliug, sb.^ [f. Cut .rA + -LiKG] rare. A 
small piece cut off. 

3834 Drakard’s Stamford News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apple trees, .by small cutlings. 

Cu*tling (k»*tlig), vbl. sb. dial. [f. as if from 
a verb to cutle ; cf, also Cuttle sb.^, a knife. 

The verb is in common use in south of Scotland in sense 
* to grind or sharpen knives ’, etc., e. g. * to send a razor to 
becutledV) 

The business or occupation of a cutler, the making 
of cutleiy. Also attrib, 

1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 357 That the men of 
Toledo.. were excellent at cuttling. citSs^Fcloyd Tarta- 
rian T,{ 1785)42/2 Not satisfied with his cutllng-trade alone. 
a 3804 Mather Songs (1862) 66 {Sheffield Gloss.), When he 
wrought at cutlingj^mere twelves made him sick, ^ 3839 in 
By water Sheffield Dial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutUn heroes 
, .All yo wot works at flat-backs. 

Cut-lips (k2?-tlips). [That which is distin- 
guished by cut or abrupt lips.] The popular name of 
two American fishes : a, Exoglossum maxilingua j 

b. The hare-lipped Sucker, Quassilabia lacera. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 596 From the fresh waters of North 

America . . Exoglossum (the *• Stone Toter ’ or * Cut-Ups’.) 

Cut-off (kv’txp'i, attrib. 'kv%^y sb. [CtfTz/. 55,] 

1 . An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

1743 Richardson Pamela II. 151 This, though, was 
a great Cut-off; a whole Week out of ten Days. 

2. A new and shorter passage cut by a river 
through a bend ; sometimes also applied to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old channel when cut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 186 At one spot called the 
‘grand cut off’, vessels now pass from one point to another 
in half a mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach, 3874 in N. H. Bishop K tfy. Paper 
(1878) 223 If you take to the cut-offs, you may get 
into, .interior bayous, from which you will never emerge. 

b. A piece of road or railway which cuts off or 
saves a bend ; a short cut, cross-cut. 

3883 Chicago Times 14 May, The Company is . . building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. 

3 . An interruption or stopping of a continuance 
or flow. 

3881 T. Stevenson in Nature XXIII. 560 Difficulty, .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bearing. 

b. spec. Steam-engine. An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cyliuder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively ; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also attrib. 

1849 Fairbairn in Met Mag. LI. 25S The space between 


the cut-off valve and the working^ cylinder. 3830 
Meek, yml. HI. 29 All the requirements of an accurate 
self-regulating cut-off. 3893 Engineer 18 Sept. LXII. 229 
This valve gear has an unusually large range of cut-off. 

O. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off or 
closing a connexion, and the like. 

3874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Cui offi. .2. a valve or gate in 
a spout, to stop discharge . . 3. a device in a rain-water spout 
to send the falling water in either of two directions. 3886 
Pall Mall G. 26 Mar. 12^ Cut-off for hydraulic and other 
engines. 1890 Times 6 Dec. 15/4 The cut-off is a strong 
and simple arrangement for bringing the magazine into 
action dr for cutting it off. 

d, fig, S839 Saxe Poems, Early Rising ii, Who fiist in- 
vented. .That artificial cut-off— Early Rising, 

Cut-ojff, ^5!. *= Cut-away, 

3840 A nn.Reg, 8 Dressed in a cut-off green coat with brass 
buttons. 

Cutose (ki«t^*s). Chem. [f, Cut-is + -ose.] 
One of the cellulose bodies : the hyaline substance 
which forms the cuticle or cuticular layers of 
plants. Also called cutin. 

3883 Watts Dict Chem. VIII. oxryj Cutose constitutes the 
fine transparent membrane which covers the exposed parts of 
vegetable^ 3885 A ihenmum 7 Feb. 188/3 Cutose, the sub- 
stance which covers and protects the aerial organs of plants. 

Cut-out (k^tiQut, k^'tiaut), sb. [Cot v. 56.] 
EUctr. Engin. A contrivance for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, or other electrical appliances 
out of circuit, when the current supplied to them 
reaches a point at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of the commonest kinds fuse or fusible cut-out, 
a short piece of metal in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent attains an unsafe magnitude. There are also other 
kinds, mostly electro-magnetic in their form, which may be 
made to act with an increase, a decrease, or a change in 
direction of current. The name was formerly sometimes 
applied to a short-circuiting switch on a telegraph circuit. 

1874 in Knight Diet Meek. 1887 Housek. Man- 
agement 95 Cut-outs or safety valves, are essential 
tathe security of a house, 1888 Rules ^ Regnl. Teleg. 
Eng. Electricians 23 All circuits should be protected with 
cut-outs. — 24 Where fusible cut-outs sure used, etc. 1893 
Verity 4 Sons* Compend. 34 Automatic magnetic cut-out 

Cntpnrse, cut-purse (ktz-tpws). [Cut v. 
63.] ‘ One who steals by the method of cutting 

purses, a common practice when men wore their 
purses at their girdles* (J.) 5 hence, a pickpocket, 
thief, robber ; alsoy^. 

3362 Langl. P. PI. A. VI. 118 * Bi Crist*, qua]? a Cutte- 

E rs [B. v. 639 cutpurs, C vin. 283 kitte-pors] ‘ I haue no kun 
re’. 3330 Falsgr. 505/2 His cares be cutteof, it isasigne 
hath ben a cut purse. 3387 Golding De Momay xiu 
376 How often hast thou scene the Cutpurse hanged with 
the purse about his necke ? 1633 Shaks. Wint T. iv iv, 
686. 3668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (370S) 74 A crowd of 
Cut-Purses, running full speed from their own ears. 3709 
Steele TatlerlAo. 25 i* 11, I approached him as if I knew 
him a Cut-purse, 1824 W. Irving T. 7 'rav. II, 244 Measures 
were taken to arrest this cut-purse of the ocean. 

attrib. 3397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, lu iv. 137 Away you Cut- 
purse RascaU,you filthy Bung, away. 38^ Pall Mall G. 19 
Sept. 1/2 Incapable of that cut-purse policy. 

Hence f Cu-tpursing vbl. sb., cutting of purses. 
3499 Promp. Parv. iii (Pynson) Cut pursinge, burci- 
dium. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soul i, xv. 28 This 
..is farre worse than coosining, cut pursing, or roging. 

f Cuts k Obs. [Cf. Cots.] A deformation of 
God's. 

1673 Welch Trav. 193 inlUaal. E. P.P. IV. 337 Cutsplut- 
teranmls I was tell a he, hur found it as hur went. 3707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. n. ii, Cuts Bobs, says Frisk, my 
Brains grow addl’d. 37x9 D’Ubfey Pills V. 64 Cuts-plutter- 
a-nails, quoth Taffy. 

Cnl^ % CUtts. local, [prob. plural of Cut sb. 
in some application, the plural referring to the two 
pairs of wheels, ‘ a pair of cuts ’.] (See quots.) 

3S47-78 Halliwell, Cuts, a timber-caniage. Line. 3877 
N. JV. Line. Gloss., Cuts, .for conveying timber. It consists 
of two pairs of wheels with a long pole as a coupling between 
them, so as to place them far apart. 3886 S. W Line. Gloss. 
s. V., He was fined for using a pair of cutts on the highway 
without having his name painted thereon, 

t Cut-scratcll, Obs. A kind of short wig : see 

Scratch. 

3733 A. Murphy Grafs-Inn yml No. 30 Without any 
other Qualification than that of a Cut-Scratcn. Ibid. No 57 
We can now boast as many Cut-Scratches as any Seminary 
in the City. 

t Cutt. Obs. (See quots.) 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cutis, a sort of flat-bottora’d 
Boats, fonnerly us’d in the Channel for Transporting 
Horses. 3773 Ash, Cutt 3867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
Cutts, flat-bottomed horse-ferry boats of a former day. 

Cuttable (k»*tab’l), a. [f. Cut v. + -able.] 
Capable of being cut. 

c 3449 Pecock Repr, n. iv. 160 The Yuel therbi coming is 
. .kutteable awey bi good and thrift! bisynes therto sett, 
3743 Maxwells Trans. Soc, Impr. Agric. Scot 204 (Jam.) 
All the cuttable grass of the nearest field. 

Cutiiaxiee (kt^'tanf). Also 7 cottony. [Urdu 
and Pers. kaftdnt, f. Arab. kattdn 

flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 

362a Cocks Diary (1883) I. 379 (Stanf.), 2 handkerchefe 
Rumall cottony. 1696 Ovington Voy. Suraii 218 ( Y.) Bich 
Silks, such as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys- 3721 C King 
Brit.Merch. I. 208 Crevats with Gold and Silver. .Cuttanees 
with Gold. .Calhcoes. 3813 Milburn Orient Comm. (Y.) 
{List of Calcutta piece-goods), Cuttannees. 
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CUTTHROAT. 


t Clltted pph a, Ods, or dzal {An 

earlier fonn of the pa. pple. of Cut retained for 
Some time in adjective nsej = CuTj^/. a. 

1. ’Wounded, mutilated, eta, by cutting; castrated; 
carved, sculptured, engraved, etc. 

1438 k. E, Wilis (xBBii) six My catty d hors, jcgai Tesi. 
Bhor, (Surtees) V. 129 A sylver spoyne with cuttid starttis. 
12 x649 Dvumm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 35/2 Where 
eutted carcasses quick members reel. 2830 Galt Lawrie 
T.i. ii. (3:869) s ’ll!® eutted fingers of the shearers. 

2. Cut short ; curtailed ; ending abruptly. 

cr386 Chaucer Pars, T, P348 The horrible disordinat 

scantnesse of clothyng, as been thisekuttid sloppes orhayn- 
seiyns. 1394 P. PI, Crede 434 His wijf walked him wi|> . . 
In a eutted cote, eutted full heyge. Turner Herhal 

II. 62 b, The Nardus of the mountayn . . hathe a short 
eare and eutted. 1607 FotiTj", Beasts 55S 

A silver pillar, with a short or eutted point. 

b. W' earing short skirts, Cutted friar i ^mrtal 
: see GubtaIi B 6 . 

e 1460 J, Russell Bk. Ntirlure 305 These Cuttid galauntes 
with theire codware ; j>at is an vngoodly gise, 16.. R. 
Hood ^ Fryer Tucke iii. in Child^ Ballads\xZ8^ IIL 123 
‘ I’le never eate nor drinke’, Robin Hood sa[id3, *TiIi I 
that eutted friar see 

3. Contracted in expression; abbreviated, concise. 

x^S“73 Cooper Tkesmmis^ Circunchee ei hneues orw- 

Gutted, and short sentencses, or orations. 1569 
. Sanford tx, Agripp<^s Van, Aries xob, If he had not 
roken the weightnesse of woordes with eutted sentences. 
1^81 J. Bell ff addon's Answ. Osor. 198 His eutted Sillo 
gisme. PUTTENHAM Eng. Poesie in. xbc. (Arb.) 222 

This figure for pleasure may be called in our vulgar the 
eutted comma, for that there cannot he a shorter diuision 
then at euery words end. 

b. Short to rudeness ; curt, snappish. 

1530 [see Cuttedly]. Holland Lrvy x, xxVd, 376 
Whereupon, there began some short and eutted shrewd 
words to he dealt betweene. <2x627 Middleton Women 
lemare W, in. i. She’s grown so eutted, there’s no speaking 
to her, Exmoor Scolding B. S.), Ye rearing, snap- 
ping, tedious, eutted Snibblenose. xZBoE, Cornwall Gloss., 
Cutiit, sharp an reply ; pert ; impudent. 

Haace f Ouiitedly shortly, concisely, 

abruptly, curtly ; t Cuttedness. 

1530 Palsgr. 835/1 Cuttedly, frowardly, *548 

’\}t>K5Xyd(.c,Erasm, Par. Pref. 18 a, Can not be repotted, but 
both coldely and also cuttedly. a 1662 Baillie Ixit. (1775) 
1. 104 (Jam.) The moderater, cuttedly (as the man nattii^y 
hath a little choler), answered, That, etc. 1622 Mabbe tr, 
AlemasCs Guzman IPAlf. 1. 136 The man that would Hue 
long must not he too short [in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before his time. 

Outtee (kvtz*), nonct’wd, [See-BB.] One who 
is cut socially. See Cut 71. 33 . 

1798 Monthly Mag. \Xi Spirit Puh. ymls. (1799) II. 382 
The cutter either w2ked smartly by, pretendmg not to see 
the cuttee J or, if he wished to jnake the cut more complete, 
looked him full in the face. 

emitter (k2?t3i)> .rAi [f. Cut + 

1. One who cuts; one who shapes tmngs by 
cutting : the name of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

X483 Cath. Angl 88 A Cutter, scissor. *4^ Notiingkam 
Rec, IIL 240 Gevyn in ale to J>e cuttersof the pole jd. 1530 
Palsgr. 211/2 Cutter of throtes, cou^eur de gorges. 1685 
Boyle Effects of Mot, ii. 12 An experienced cutter of Gems. 
x88x Porcelain Works Worcester 8 The transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for them. 

b. With adverbs, as cutter-down, -off, -out, etc. 
1600 Shaks. a. Y,L. t, ii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte. 16x1 CoTGR., Avalleur, a.. feller, cutter downe. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Sen i, (1863) ^*4 She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle, .a capital cutter-out. 
x886 Burton Arah, Nts. (abr. ed.) 1. 99 Fifty horsemen .. 
cutters-off of the highway, wild as wild Arabs. 

e. In many combinations, as fustian-, stone-, 
wood-cutter, etc. ; see these words. 

2. spec, f a. A hair-cutter. Ohs. 

c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 652/5 Hie ionsor, cuttere. 
Hie rasor, a shawere. 1624 Heywood Captives ni. ii, 
I sought the villadge through and cold find neare a cutter, 
b. A carver, sculptor, engraver. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 25b, Payntors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embrodurers. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
105 In this Hippopatom the cutter chose rather to follow 
then reforme an error. x88o Warren Book-plates xiL 126 
Naming Barer as its designer, but not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block. 

C. t («) A tailor. Ohs. {V) Now, The person em- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cut out the cloth. 

1599 Minsheu Sp, EicL, Ciaravoya, iags or cuts in gar- 
ments, such as cutters inueat for gentle-women. 1668 R. 
L’Estrange Vis. Qttev.,^ Another called himself a Cutter : 
We ask’d him whether' in Wood or Stone? Neither, said 
he, but in Cloth and Stuff (Anglicib a Taylor). 1885 Law 
Times LXXX. 8/1 Employed by. .a tailor in Regent-street, 
as a cutter and fitter of wearing apparel, 
d. One who cuts or castrates animals. 

1563 Leigh Armorie (1597) 53 This my Bore is chast, for 
my cutter hath cut him. 1603 Canterbury Marriage 
Licences (MS,), Anthony Latenilen of Wittersham, horse 
cutter. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4182/4 He . . is by Trade 
a Cutter of Pigs. x888in Elworthy W, Somerset Word-&k. 

t B. One over-ready to resort to weapons ; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, highway-robber. Ohs. 

1568 Grafton Ckron, II. 85 He .. gathered together 
a companye of Roysters and Cuttem, and practised rob- 
beryes. 1581 Pettie Guazzo*s Civ, Conv, ni, (1586) 135 b, 
X-ike these cutters, and hackers, who will take the w^ of 


men, and pkke quarrells. X607 R. C. tr. H, Stephen s 
World of Wanders 95 A theefe, or rather a cutter by the 
highway, a 1734 North Lives II. 57 His infirmities were 
pasdlon, in whidi he would swear like a cutter (etc ]. 1820 
Scott Woodst. xxyii, I see, sir, you understand cutter’s law — 
when one tall fellow has coin, another must not he thirsty. 

T b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 1 769 . 

1769 Ckron. vaAnn. Reg. 124/1 The new body of cutters, 
that have made a fresh disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. Ibid. 132/2 F ifty 
weavers, commonly called cutters, all, masked, assembled. . 
in Hoxton-square. X770 Monthly Rev, 77 Two of the 
Spitalsfields rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 
hanged. 

4. That which cuts ; an implement or tool for 
cutting ; the cutting part of a machme, etc. 

Used in a number of specific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as chajf<utter, disc-cutter, 
iurfiip-cutter, etc. 

1631 Star Chami. Cases \QxiXixAex\) 84 He provided rules 
and cutters for making of farthings. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 
163 Another Workman takes them [Iron bars] whilst hot, 
and puts them through the Cutters. 1788 Trans, Soc. 
Encourag. Arts VI. 200 In cutting small Wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps. 1833 
J, Holland Mataif, Metal II. 60 Giving rotatory inotion 
to a circular horizontal cutter. 1S59 Handbk. Turning 65 
Slide the cutter towards the edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

tb. One of the front or cutting teeth ; an incisor. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule i. xxi.40 Whereof 
eight [teeth] be cutters, foure biters, and twentie grinders. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole BarthoL Anat., Manual iv.xii. 
348 In Man they [the teeth] are of a threefold figure : 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grindei-s. 1691 'KKyCreaiwn (J.), 
The cutters [are] before, that they maybe ready to cut off 
a morsel . . to be transmitted to the grinders. 

5. One who or that which cuts, in various trans- 
ferred senses of the verb (see the quots.) ; one who 
cuts an acquaintance ; a cutting remark, etc. 

1579-Bo North Plutarch (16761 625 See, the cutter of my 
words riseth. 1656 Ridgley Pract, Physick 232 Then 
apply a Rep^ller, as Oyl of Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar. 1691 T. Browne Mr. Bays Changing 
Relig. (ed. 2) 15 This is a cutter, by my faith Mr. Bays, it 
lashes somewhere with a vengeance, X78X Smeathman in 
Phil. Trans. LXXI. 179 note. Not only all his deaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Cutters, but his papers also. 
1798 [see Cuttee]. X835 FraseVs Mag. XH. 145, 1 never cut 
any one . . and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters. 18S2 Knowledge No. 19. 409/2 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuts, so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

6 . Mining, A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification; the cleavage of 
slate (usually in pi ,) ; a crack in a crystal or 
precious stone, dial, 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood yml . (1884) 15 A soft sandy stone, 
so open in the cutters, and so loose, that the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 1785 Hutton in Trans, 
R. Soc, Edm. (1788) 1. 259 A stratum of porous sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins and cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. Robertson^^^^w. jP^r'if-634Slates 
• .of a muddy brown complexion abng the cutters, 1865 
Page Geol. Terms, Cutters, a quarryman's term for any 
narrow crack or fissure that cuts or crosses the strata; 
hence ‘ backs and cutters * for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure. 

7. A superior quality of brick, which can he cut 
and rubbed, called also cutting brick ; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc. 

184a Qynvt Archit. (1876) 526 The finest pari stocks, .axe 
technically called firsts, or cutters. .There is also a red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture is similar to the malm cutter, 
which must not be confounded with the red stock, 1881 
Everyman his own Mechanic § 1152 The bricks are sorted 
into classes known as cutters, .picked stocks, etc. 

8 . Comb,, chiefly belonging to sense 4 , as cutter- 
block, frame, -screw, -stock, various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools ; eutter-bajr, {a) a bar in 
which cutting-tools axe so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as in a madiine for boring the inside 
of cylinders ; (3) the bar in a mowing or reaping 
machine that bears the knives ; cutter-grinder, 
an implement for sharpening the cutters of reaping 
machines, etc.; cutter-head, the revolving head 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened edges ; cutter- 
wheel, a wheel serving for cutting. 

183X Holland Manuf. Metal L 2x7 If we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to move upon a pivot. 
1833 Ibid. II. 130 This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow cast iron shaft, .a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins, iflfez Chambers' 
Encyf. s.v. Cork, Cutter-wheels and other suitable 
machines are brought to bear on the revolving cork. 1873 
J. Richards Wood-working Factories 80 Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made of the very best refined iron. 

Cutter Maut, £app, a specific 

use of CuTTEB jAI Some think it refers to Cuf v., 
comparing the early use of Runnbb for a small 
fast vessel used as a dispatch boat, etc. ; others 
would refer it more especially to the build, whereby 
it is, in Johnson’s words, * a nimble boat that cuts 
the water The conjecture that it is possibly a 
corruption of Catub is inadmissible.] 

1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the b^ge or 
pinnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, and used 
for carrying light stores, passengers, etc. 


174s P. Thomas frnl. Anson's Voy, 2S4, I have seen 
and heard six Times more Confusion . . and Hurry in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). 2748 Anson’s Voy. 11. 
xiii. 276 The inconsiderable size of a Cutter belonging to 
a sixty gun ship, (being only an open boat about twenty-two 
feet in length). 1784 Cook’s 3rd Voy. (1790) VI. 2227 Two 
sailors, .went off with a six-oared cutter, . ^rxSfio H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Caieck. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boats 
and for light work, such as answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up a man overboard, or to assist in towing. 

2. A small, single-masted vessel, clinker- or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight running 
bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft main-sail, gaff-top-saih stay-foresail, 
and jib ; a style of building and rigging now much 
used in yachts. 

According to an old French engraving of a naval action 
in 1779, and Rigging ^ Seamanship ^4, vol. I. last plate. 
the cutters of that tinie were rigged hke the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails. 

Revenue cutter {.ioxmexXf custom-house cutter)', a cutter- 
built vessel employed by the customs authorities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc. ; in U. S. applied to^ all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels ; 
hence revenue cutter service, etc. 

1762 Capt. Everitt in Naval Chron. XIII. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine iy']8^\C utter, a small vessel commonly navigated in 
the channel of England ; it is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a sloop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, and others employed by the Government to seize 
them. 1799 Naval Chron. 1. 441 The Hind Revenue 
Cutter. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 14 The Rambler cutter 
was. .engaged .. with a French cutter. 1892 Whitaker’s 
A Im. 6ci6/i In the first-class divirion, Mr. John laraeson’s 
cutter, Iverna, built in 1^0, headed the winning list. 

3. transf A small light sledge or sleigh for one 
or two persons. Canada and l/,S. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 207 The usual equipages for 
travelling are the double sleigh . . and cutter ; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the latter . . has 
hut one. 1857 B. Taylor iVbrM. Trav.xv. 155 The sleigh- 
ing was superb. How I longed for a dashing American cutter, 
with a ^an of fast horses. 1887 Cornh, Mag. Mar. 261 The 
dainty (Canadian * cutter with its. .curved . .runners. 

4. Comb., as cutter-built, -rigged, adjs. ; cutter- 
brig, *• a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller one * 
(Smyth) ; formerly brig cutter', cutter-gig, a boat 
of a size between a cutter and a gig ; cutter-yaclit, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. 

[1799 Naval Chron, I. 255 They were met by a brig 
cutter.] Ibid. I. 261 The Perseverance [is] cutter-rigged 
X803 Ibid. X. 333 The squadron has sent in the - .brig 
I Aiguille . .cxitX^r built. 1805 Ibid. XIV. 340 Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) loi In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessris 
are thus rigged, they are called Cutter Brigs. 1883 Lady 
Brassky 7 m Trades 309 We passed the bishop's smart 
little cutter-yacht. 

Cutter, sb.^ Corruption or error for Gutter. 
XJ3X Bailey, Cutters, the little Streaks in the Beam of 
a Deer. 

Cu*tter, V. north, dial. [app. cognate with 
G. dial, kuttern to coo like a dove, also applied to 
various other sounds ; Sw. qvittra to chirp ; cf. 
also ON. kuitta to rumour. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form ; efi 
whitter, whatter, chatter, mutter)) 

1. intr, a. To whisper ; to talk privately and 
confidentially, b. To coo like a pigeon. 

1781 J. 'Bostxox Tour Caves Gloss., Cutter, to whisper. 
X803 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 06 I' the pantry the 
sweethearters cutter’d sae soft. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Cuttering talking low. ‘They sat hottering and 
cuttering over the fire.’ Lonsdale Gloss., Cutter, to 
whisper. cooing like a pigeon. t8’)8 Cumbrld, 

Gloss, flutter, to whisper or talk softly. 

2. To fondle, make much of. [Cf. Cuiter.] 

1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial, (1862) 

Introd. 36, I dunnaw meeon heaw fok harbort’n’t or cut- 
tern't o’er tliee, 1787 Grose Prerv. Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 
or make much of, as a hen or goose of her young. 1825 in 
N. Country Gloss. 

Cuttbroat, cut-tbroat (k3E7ti>r^7ut). [See 
Cut V. 63 .] 

1. One who cuts throats ; a ruffian who murders 
or does deeds of violence ; a murderer or assassin 
by profession. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 449 Thir cankerit cut- 
throttis of crudelitie. 1694 Milton’s Lett. State May 
an. 1658, Those sanctifi'd Cut-throats. 1793 Ld. Auck- 
land’s Corr. Ill, 109 A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Hungary. . I never saw such a set of desperate cut-throats. 
1889 Froude Chiefs Dunbcyxxv, 380, I am a soldier, sir, 
and not a cut-throat, 
b. transf and fig. 

XS83 Babington Commandm. x. (1637) 93 It is the very tryed 
cut-throat of all amity, friendship, etc. 1600 Surflet Coun- 
irie Farme vii. xxix. 855 There is no greater a cut-throteto 
dogs than the wild bore. X878 W. Black Goldsmith xiL 102 
A paid libeller and cut-throat of public reputations. 

1 2. A kind of fire-arm ; cf. murderer, Ohs. 

1566 in Thomson^ Invent. (1815) 169 (Jam.) Item, sex 
cutthrottis of ime with their mekis. x^fj Sempill Ballads 
<1872) 2 Cunning of crosbow cutthrot and culuering. 
t3. A dark lantern. Obs. 

1783 Bailey, Cut-throat, also a kind df lantern, xSas 
Jamieson, Cut-throat, a dark lantern or bowet . . so con- 
structed that the light may be completely obscured, when 
. . necessary for the perpetration of any cnminal act. 
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4 . Tke Mustang grape of Texas, Shaving an acrid 
taste. 

Century Did, refers to SpoHsman^s Gazetteer. 

5 . More fully cut-throat finch : a bird-fancier’s 
name for Amadina fasciata, the Red-collared 
Bengaly of Swainson, a small West African bird, 
the male of which has a red mark round the throat. 

[Here cut is the pa. pple. qualifying throat.} 

1872 Rfuised List Vertehr. Anim. Zool. Card. 137 Cut- 
throat Finch. *873 Spectator 22 Feb. 240/1 Here are ‘ Cut- 
throats , the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it. 1S91 Bazaar no Feb., Cut- 
throats, silver bills, waxbills. .spice birds, Java sparrows. 

6. attrid. That is, or has the character of, a cut- 
throat or assassin j of or pertaining to cutthroats ; 
murderous, ruffianly. 

1567 Drant If or, JEp/st.vl Dij, A cut throte rutterkin. 
Shaks. Merck, r . i. Hi. 112 You call me misbeleeuer, 
cut-throate dog. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cut-Throat 
Place, an Inn or Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 
*874 Dassnt Jf alf a Life II. no A cut-throat lonely place. 
*886 24 Nov. 1:2/1 Cut-throat competition is 

not for gentlemen. [Cut-throat Lane, a frequent local 
appellation of a lonely lane.] 

7 . Comb,, as aitthrmt-like adj. 

161S CoTGR., Meuririeremeni, murtherously, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. 

Hence {mnce-wds^ Cu‘t«tliroat v. trans., to cut 
the throat of. Cxpt-tliroatry, -ery, practice proper 
to a cutthroat. Cift-tliroatisli, Ori't-tliroaty 
adj$., pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

aj 6 zs Beaumont & Fl. Laws of Candy iv.ii, Money .. 
Is now a god on earth. It .. Bribes Justice, cut-throats 
Honour. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 229 For 
to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-throatery. 
1870 Echo 15 Dec., They look more cut-throatish than ever. 
1660 R. Coke justice Viud. 32 If God made man . . as he 
[Mr. Hobbs] sales, in such a cut-throatty condition. 

Cllttillg_(k2?*tig), jA [-iNo h] 

1 . The action of the verb Cut, in various senses. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. P. xvii. ii. (1495) 597 Wythout 
Icyttynge or keruynge. c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 150 It 
is necessarie a surgian to make hise kuttyngis & hise bren- 
nyngis hi lenk^e of J>e necke. 1590 Webbe Trcev. 21 
There we staide to see the cutting or parting of the Riuer of 
Nilo. . vpon the 25 of August, i^i tr. Emilianne^s Frauds 
Romish Monks 27 Some gests and cutting of Faces, wherein 
they oblige the Company Jo imitate them. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. 63 This shuffling and cutting with atoms. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Amusem. 60 Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses. 1836 Miss Bird Englishw. in A mer. 4.1 
That extreme of civilisation vulgarly called ‘cutting* is 
common. 1884 Hon. I. Bligh in Lillywhite'^s Cricket 
Annual 5 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly. 

b. The action of cutting down prices or under- 
selling ; also attrib., as cutting line, work, (colloq.) 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour, There is great competi- 
tion in the trade, and much of what is called ‘ cutting *, or 
one tradesman underselling another. Ibid. (1861) III. 425/1 
A man started as a grocer in the same street, in the ‘ cut- 
ting ' line, and I had to compete with him, 1892 Pall Mall 
G.i^ Mar. 2/1 This cutting work-^-competition gone mad 
I call it— is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour. 

c. The separating of cattle from a herd ; cf. Cut 
V, 56 d. Also attrib, U,S. and Austral, 

1887 F. Francis Saddle 4- Moccasin (I/cntzner), I had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the best in the valley. *892 Lentzner A ustral. Wd,-bk, 19 
Cutting, separating cattle from a herd and lassoing them. 


f ^ An intersection ; also a section. Ohs, 

15^ Barret Tkeor. Warres v. i. 125 These^two straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke be. 1726 tr, Gregory's Asiron. I. 
327’ The Arcs of the cutting contain’d between two Parallels 
are equal. 

S. concr, A piece cut off; a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for use. 

1382 Wyclif I Kings xi. 31 And he seith to Jeroboam, 
Tak to thee ten kyttyngis. 1432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 
449 Codras . . berenge as kyttenges of trees in hi.5 necke. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 667 The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, doth much good, 1812 
T. Smyth Prod , Customs (1S21) no, 550 lbs. Cuttings of 
Losh Hides, value si/. per lb. 1823 Lamb Refl, Pillory, 
Dirty cuttings from the shambles at three-ha’pence a 
pound. 

4 . Spec, A small shoot or branch bearing leaf- 
buds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 

x664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 222 Figs . .will be propa- 
gated by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Did, Fieride$,lihei Cuttings being planted in 
a natural Bed of Earth. 1881 Delamer Fl. Card, 76 The 
cC iiKhy rrtfedmAas. . are readily propagated by cuttings, 
b. A paragraph or short article cut out of a 


newspaper, etc,; ■ 

1836 2nd Ser. I. 292,, I am desirous of mounting 

a collection of newspaper cuttings. 1866 Athcnsum 24 
Nov. 687/1 Hardly more comical than the following * ait- 
ting ’ from the Boston Gazdte. 

5 , Irish Mist, The levying of a tax or impost ; 
tailage. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 506/2 The Tanist 
hath, .certaine cuttings and spendings upon all the inhabi- 
tants under the Lord. 1607 Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. i. 
(1787) 222 Affirming that the Irish cutting was an usuipatipn 
and a wrong. 1612 — Why Irelandinj^j) 127 These cmefries 
. .did consist chiefly in cuttings and cosheries,and other Irish 
exactions. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hih. ii. (1821) 232. 

6. A figure produced by cutting ; a carving, etc. 

1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sept., She gave me a cutting 

of my dearest Mrs. Delany. .exquisitely resembling her fine 


venerable countenance. 1852 Motley Cofr: (xSSg) I. v. 139 : 
Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

7 . Aiming. (See quots.) 

1874 Knight Did, Meek. 668 Cutting, a poor quality of 
ore mixed with that which is better. Ibid. 669 Cuttings, 
the larger and lighter refuse which is detmned by the sieve 
in the botching tub, or hutch. 

8. An open, trench-like excavation through a 
piece of ground that rises above the levS of 
a canal, railway, or road which has to be taken 
across it. 

1856 Hull 4 r Selby Railw. Ad 6 To construct . .arches, 
cutting^ and fences. 1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 6a 
The railway is carried through this cutting. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 23 Some good geological sections may be seen in 
railway cuttings. 

9 . With adverbs, MS.%o attrib. 

cx^Zo WvcLw Serm. SeL Wks. I. 333 bis kitting awei is 
clepid circumcisioun. 1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 46 Wyth- 
out any dystmccyon or kyttynge down of treis. X687 Con- 
GREyE Old Bach. iv. ii, A delicious melon . . only waits thy 
cutting up ! i8ia Southey Omniana I. 83 Before the 
butcher’s phrase ‘ cutting up * was supposed to be synony- 
mous with criticizing. 1840 Marryat Poor fack xxxii, 
Virginia, .superintended the cutting-out depailment. 

b. Cutting-down line (Ship- building) : a curved 
line forming the upper side of the floor-timbers at 
the middle-line, continued to the stem and stem 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the keelson lies ; cutting-down, the curve 
or surface which this line represents. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Cutting-down tine, 
a curved line used by shipwrights in the delineation of ships, 
cxBso Rtdim. Navig. CKeaXe) 1x3 The cutting-down line 
is intended to represent, on the Sheer Draughtj the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middle-line, and also 
the height of the upper part of the dead-wood afore and 
abaft. Ibid. 124 Tney are bolted.. to the cutting-down of 
the knee. Ibid. 142 ‘They must be deeper in the throat or 
at the cutting-down. 

10. attrih. and Comb., as cutting line, work (see 
I b) ; cutting place, etc. esp. in names of tools, 
etc. used in the process of cutting, as cutting-board, 
-buTmisher, -compass, -engine, fie, -gauge, -hook, 
-knife, -mill, -nipper, -plctfte, -plier, -press, -punch, 
-spade, -table, -tool, etc.; cutting-bed {Alicroscopy) , 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knife 
slides ; cutting-bill, a bill for cutting wood ; cut- 
ting-box, T (‘2^) ^ ^ chaff- or straw-cutter ; if) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond- 
cutting; cutting-brick— Cutter 7 ; cutting- 
house, -room, a house or room where the cutting 
of clothing materials, meat, or other substances 
is done ; f also a room where surgical operations 
are performed; cutting-pot, a pot used for the 
planting of cuttings ; cutting service {Lawn 
Tenni^, a service in which the player ents the 
ball ; cutting-shoe, a shoe specially con- 
structed for horses which cut or interfere (see 
Cut V. 27). 

j6oi Holland Pliny I. 536 Able to beare the ^cutting 
bill. 1771 Phil. Tram. IXI. 161 Other sorts [of trees] bear 
the woodman’s cutting-bill more kindly. 1823 lAssss. E-very- 
dayBk. 1. 1081 It. .furnishes shoemakers with their *cutting- 
boards. 1778 H. Herbert Mil. Equitation 136 Every 
troop ought tohavea*cutting-box. .and one man constantly 
employed . . in chopping hay, straw, &:c. 1816 J. Smith 

Panorama Sc, ■4' Art 1 . 187 ’The finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called ^cutting bricks. 1874 Knight Did. Meek., 
*Cutiifig-compass, a compass, one of whose legs is a cutter, 
to make washers, wads, and circular disks of p^)er for other 
uses. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 495 If both, 
wheels are cut in the *cutting-^gine by the same cutter. 
1601 Holland Pliny^ L 530 Some good husbands . • with 
a ^cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch vp the eies 
budding out beneath. 1660 Pefys Diary 10 Mar., In the 
morning went to my father’s, whom I took in his ^cutting 
house. 1664 EvELYNi^&^/a!(i776)5oo At the Kerf, or ^cutting 
place near the rooL *684 Lond. Gaz. No, 1949/4 He hath 
rubbed the Hair in the cutting place behind. 1^2 E. P. 
Dixon (Hull) Seed Catalogue ^ A great acquisition for 
i ^cutting purposes. 1708 New Piew Lond. II. 763/2 The 
^Cutting Room, .where they cut for the stone. 1874 Field 
8 Aug., F ar better than a game run off by a ^cutting service. 
171X Lond. Gaz. No. 4832/4 [A horse] shod with “cutting 
Shoes turn’d up the inside Web. 1883 HarpePs Mag. F eb. 
443/2, I caught the young ragamuffin up on one of the 
“cutting-tables dancing. 

Cu'ttmg, ///. i?. [“ING 2.] 

1 . That cuts, in various senses of the verb. 

CX400 Desir. Troy 12802 A kene spere, cuttyng before. 
c 1530 Ld, Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 43 Full cf cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. toq 
I t IS of a cooling, cutting, and penetrating faculty. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3247/4 Two Swords, one ..with a full cut- 
ting Blade. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerd 2x5 Their Edge 
Tools, . are also of a different shape . . towards the cutting 
end. x88s H. C. McCook Tenants Old Farm 240 Sever^ 
large cofonics of cutting-ants. 

b. Of -wind, weaffier, etc. 

X798 Southey Eng. Eclogues vj, *Tis cuttingkeen ! I smart 
at eveyy breath. xSzi Shelley Prometk. Unb. 270 In 
Lightning and cutting hail 18^ Ht. Martineau Faxrers 
i. I Perhaps you don’t know, .what a cutting wind it is. 

C. That cuts down prices or undersells, colloq. 
1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 262 (Hoppe), Those em- 
ployers who seek to reduce the prices of a trade are known 
technologically as '‘cutting employers'. Ibid. (1861) III. 
425/2 By that time other ‘cutting* shops were opened. 
1884 Christian World 12 June 443/4 An employer of the 


cutting sort wmild. .say * Now, we must produce this article 
for a shilling less *. 

■ 2 . That acutely wounds the mind or feelings. 

1383 Stanyhurst Adneis iv. (Arb.) iii Dido the poore 
Princesse gauld with such destenye cutting, Crau’s mortal 
passadge. 1632 Stapylton H erodutn xiv. 125 Their cutting 
quips and wonted^ jeering. X7§4 Richardson Grandtson 
IV. iv. 31 You said cutting things J Very cutting things. 
a X796 H. Venn in Compl. Duty Man, Memi. (1841) 18 The 
cutting affliction of losing you. 2849 C. Bronte .S 7«r/^.y 
ix. 123 He can say the driest, most cutting things in the 
quietest of tones. 

f 3 . That is a * cutter’ or swaggering blade. Ohs. 
1389 R- Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 3 Cutting Hufsnufs 
Roisters, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon v, 19^ Wherefore have 
1 such a company of cutting knaves to wait upon me. 1392 
— DispuL 28 Brave youthfull Gentlemen and cutting com- 
panions. [i8ax Scott Kemlw. xiXiThe cutting mercer of 
Abingdon.. dashing Master Goldthred.] 

Ciittiiigly (k2?*tiqli), adv. [f. prec, + -ly 2 ,] 
In a ciitting manner, so as to cut ; sharply, acutely. 

x6xi lIi.O'Rio, Alla cuttingly, hackingly. 1649 

Roberts C/iaz/fr Bibl. 404 Doth he reprove sin? how cut- 
tingly and piercingly doth he describe it ? 1803 Southey 
Modoc in Azt. xi, His struggles now But bind more close 
and cuttingly the band. xS^x Carlyle in Mrs. C.''s Lett. 
III. 293 The thought is cuttingly painfur while I live. 

Cuttle (kp'tT), jAt Forms: 1 cudele, 5 
codull(e, eotiil(l, 6-7 cuttell, (7 eudle, cuttel, 
cTiddell, 9 dial, coodle, cuddle), 6 - enttle ; also 
6 souttel, 7-8 SCUTTI4E. [OE. cudele, also in 
OLow-Frankisb, c 1 100 (Grimm) ; of unknown de- 
rivation. The original form survives in the dialectal 
cuddle, coodle ; cuttle appeared about 1500. Cfr 
Ger. kuttel-Jisch, perh. from English.] 
Acephalopod of the genus Sepia or iw^iljSepiidse, 
esp. the common cuttlefish, Sepia ojfUinalis, also 
called ink-fish from its power of ejecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursuit. Thence the name 
is extended to other decapod, and sometimes even 
to octopod, cephalopods. 

^1000 Suppi. A If rids Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker x8i Sepia, 
cudele, uel wasescite. <rx49o Promp. Parv. 96 (K. H.) 
Cotul, fisshe [Pynson cotull or codull, fisshe], cepia. 1538 
Elyot Biblioth., Sepia, a fyshe callyd a Cuttell. 1597-8 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 41 The craftie Cuttle lieth sure In the 
blacke cloude of his thicke vomiture. x6a3 Whitbourne 
04 The Squid, which is something like the 
Cuddell.^ 1638 WiLLSFORD Natures Secrets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimmingon the top of the water, .do 
presage a storm. 1883 J efferies Stor^> of my Heart iii. 58 
The ghastly cuttles. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss,, Cuddle, 
coodle, a cuttle-fish. 

( 3 . Now usually called Cuttle-fisli. 

X391 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Kibia, a cuttle fish, sepia. 
x6is Crooke Body of Man 24^80 the Cuttle-fish . . powreth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she escapeth. 
1766 Smollett Trav. 166 The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Ragout. 1873 
Dawson Earth 4 r Man iv. 69 The highest of the Mollusca, 
represented in our seas hy the cuttle-fishes. 

f b. Used allusively in reference to the animal’s 
habit of darkening the water when alarmed. Obs. 

1535 Ridley Lords Supper'Wks. (Parker Soc.) 

36 They will not cease to go about to play the cuttles, and 
to cast their colours over them, a xss6 Cranmer Wks. 1. 75 
Note well here, reader, how the cuttle cometh in with his 
dark colours. 

2 . attrib. and Comb, (of cuttle and cuttle-fish), as 
cuttle shell, cuttlefish tribe. 

1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 429 Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe. 1822 J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) So 
Cuttle shells or bones, produced by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish. Pail Mall G. 4 Dec. 2/2 To enter into a dis- 
pute .. with such a cuttle-fish controversialist. 1892 R. 
Kipung City Dreadf. Nt. 18 Is he trying to run a motion 
through under cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ‘ cuttle-fish trick * of the West ? 

t Cuttle, sbJ^ Obs. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
F. couteau) L. cultellum knife. Cf. Coutel. 
The OF. form in -el was however obsolete before 
cuttle appears in Eng.] A knife. Also fig. 

2346 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 14 b, Dysmembrynge 
hymselfe with a sharpe cuttle in her presence. 159a Greene 
^rd Pt. Conny-catch. 23 One . . came vnto a poore Cutler to 
haue a Cuttle made vnto his owne miude. x66i K. W. 
Conf. Charact. Pragmaiick Pulpit-filler (2860) 83 The 
blunt and notcht cattles of their wit. 
b. transf. or ?= Cutter^ 3. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv, 139 Away you Cut-purse 
Rascall, you filthy Bung, away.. lie thrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, if you play the saweie Cuttle with 
me. 

e. Comb., as cnttle-bnng, a knife nsed for 
cutting purees; cuttle-haft, a popular name of 
the Yellow Flag, Iris Pseudacorus. 

1392 Greene Disc. Coosnage (2592) 23 In Figging Law, 
the knife [is called] the Cuttle boung. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe (1871) 84 He. .the fisherman, .unsheatlied his cuttle- 
hong, and . . dismembered him. 16x0 Rowlands Martin 
Mark-all, A Cuttle bung, a knife to cut a purse. x68d R. 
Holme Armoury n. 100/1 Some call. .Flag.. Sword-point, 
or Edge-Tool ; and others Cuttle-haft. 

Cuttle, ^b.^ local. [?] A layer of cloth when 
the finished piece is folded. 

X54X Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 3 The said clothes . . shall be 
folded either in pleights, or cutteUe, as the clothes of all 
other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 
1^5 Yorkshire Wool-Trade Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 
cloth in the finished piece. The width of the cuttle varies 
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according to the requirements of the market for which the 
cloth is intended, but is generally twenty inches. 

Hence Cfu*ttle v Jj to fold cloth so as to day it in 
‘ cuttles ’ or pleats. 

1883 Almondbury^ <5* ffudders/. Gloss. 34 Cufils^ to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a small portion is 
doubled, then another upon it (not round it\ and so on until 
it is all doubled up ; finally wrap the end, left first or last, 
round all.^ The reasons for adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best ; it is easier to unfold 
for show purposes ; it piles best. 

t Cu’ttle, rare. [? related to Cutteb v.] 
1746 H. Walpole N, Mann 15 Se|>t., Recollecting 
how you used to cuttle over a bit of politics^ with the old 
Marquis, I set myself to be wondrous civil to Marquis 
Folco. S878 C^mMd, Gloss.^ Cuttle <^North), to chat or 
gossip. 

Cu*ttle-*boiie. The internal shell of the cuttle- 
fish, a light, cellular, calcareous body of an elon- 
gated oval form enclosed in the substance of the 
mantle ; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, etc. 

1547 Salesbury Welsh Dict^ Bron, alarcht Scuttel bone. 
*575 Tukberv. Faulconrie 273 The powder of a cuttell 
bone. *656 Ridgley PracU Pkysick 152 Driness of the 
Tongue is cured with scraping of cuttle bone. 1836 Todd 
CycL Anai. L 546/r The. .Cuttle-bone, .formerly figured in 
the Materia Medica as an antacid. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 
373/1 The cuttle-bone^ as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various membranes hardened by carbonate of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphate. 

Cuttle-fish: see Cuttle 
Cuttoe (k»‘t<?). Obs. exc. U.S. [A 17 th c. ad, 
F. coiiteau knife i see Couteau.] «=Couteau. 

xS'jZ Lond. Gaz. No. 1286/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with a 
hollow ground back Blade. 1685 Ibid. No. 2017/8 Two 
Silver hiked Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt 
cut in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handle, and a plain 
Cuttoe Blade. 1851 S. Judd Margaret ii. (1871) 9 There 
were no suits of knives and forks, and the family helped 
themselves on wooden plates with cuttoes. 

Cu^ttoo. CarHage-building. (See quot.) 

1794 W; Felton Carriages u8oi) I. 48 At the two ends 
of this timber are left projections, called cuttoos, which 
cover the top or back end of the wheels, to shelter the axle- 
tree arms from the dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. Ibid. I. 50 The fore axle-tree- 
bed . , has also cuttoos on the ends the same as the hind 
bed has. Ibid. Gloss., Curiuers or Cuitos. 

Cutts, van of Cuts 

Cutty (k»*ti), a. and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Cut v,] a. adj. 

1 . Cut short, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, esj>. in certain connexions, 
as cutty knife ^ cutty pipe (humorously cutty gun), 
cutty spoon, cutty sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are often unnecessarily hyphened). 

17. . Old Song, Andre, etc. (Jam,!, But wha cam in to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi’ his cutty-gun? 1790 Burns 
Tam O' Shunter 171 Her cutty sark, o Paisley ham . . In 
longitude tho' sorely scanty, 18x0 Cromek Rem. Niihs- 
dale Song 208 (Jam.) He gae to me a cuttie knife, And 
bade me keep it as ray life. x8i6 Scott Old Mori. In- 
trod., The man of cutty-spoon and ladle, saw his trade in- 
termitted. x8^ Thackeray Newcomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe, *878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Cutty, short. 

1 2. In Engraving (see quot.). Obs. 

1660 Albert Durer Revived 5 Let nothing be done hard, 
sharp, or cutty. 

3. * Testy, hasty, short of temper ' (Jamieson). 

4. Comb. Cutty-brown, a dock-tailed brown 
horse ; cutty-stoup, ‘ a pewter vessel holding the 
eighth part of a chopin or quart * (Jamieson). 

^1776 in Herd Songs (1776) II 220 Gam.), I scoured 
awa to Edin boro w-t own, And my cutty-brown together. 

17. . Song (Jam,'', The cuttie-stoup bit bauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 

"B, sb. 1. a. Short for (Sc.) 

17.. Earl Litkgow xlix. in Child Ballads iv. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cutties, That I was best used 
wi. 1768 Ross Helenore it6 (Jam.) The green-horn cutties 
rattling in her lap. X776 in Ramsay Sc, Prov. 44 Gam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon, 
b. Short for cutty pipe. 

1776 in Ramsay dTc. Prav. Wks. x8i8. III. 185 I'mnae sae 
scant 0' clean pipes as to blaw wi' a brunt cutty. 1859 
Macm. Mag. Nov. 74 Either as long clay or as cutty. 
x888 M. Robertson Lombard St. Mysi. xv, Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. 

2. a. *A short stump of a girl. Dumfriesshire^ 
(Jamieson), b. A term of reprobation for a testy, 
or naughty girl or woman ; but often used playfully. 

xZx^fcorr Old Mori, x, He’s gaun to be merried to Meg 
Murdieson, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. 
VII. xi. (1849) 35 * The cutty of a servant lass said . , with a 
smile that Miss Beeny was at home. 189X Barbie Lit. 
Minister I. viii. r3i To gie her her due, she’s cracky, and as 
for her being a cuttie, you’ve said so yoursel. 

3. A familiar local appellation of some animals : 
a. The wren ; also cutty-queaji, --wren., b. The 
Black Guillemot (X^hs GV;7//<?). e. The hare, 

<2 1776 in Herd Sc. Songs (1776) II. 167 (fam,) Go, pack ye 
out at my chamber door, Ye little cutty-quean, a x8o8 Flem- 
ing Tour in A rran (Jam.), On the passage I observed several 
Black Guillemots.. which the boatmen called cutties. 18x9 
Edin. Mag, July 507 (Jam) Common Hare.— Maukin, 
Cuttie. 187s Parish Gloss., Cutty, a wren; also 
called a. hitty.^ 1883 Hampslu X/m., CuUran, Cutty, 
a wren. Cwif/y is the commoner term. 


Cutty-stool, Sc. [Cutty 

1. A low stool. 

x8zo Scott Monast. iv, Hitching her seat of honour. . 
a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on which Tibb was seated. 
1832-53 Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 120, I grieve 
to see ye sit Sae laigh upon your cutty stool In sic a dorty fit ! 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, a particular seat in 
a church, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during the time of divine 
service and receive a public rebuke from the 
minister ; the stool of repentance. Also fig. 

a 1774 Fergusson Fanner's Ingle Poems (1845) 37 Marion 
for a bastard son Upon the cutty stool was forced to ride. 
X79X Newte Tour Eng. 4* Scot. 251 In most of the kirks 
there is a small gallery, .painted black, placed in an elevated 
situation, near the roof of the church, which they call the 
cutty-stool, and on which offenders against chastity are 
forced to sit. x8i8 Keats Life^ Lett. I. 170 If he does I 
must .sit on the cutty-stool all next winter. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold viii. To sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 

C'U.'^tOlder. U.S. yjortixfSJy cut-under bztggy*, 
a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allow the 
front wheels to pass under in turning. 

1887 A Hayes Jesuit's Ring 6x, I have chartered a cut- 
under. Jump in. 

Cut’-up, sb. [Cut V. 59 ; in sense 2 from the 
ppl. adj.] 1 . An act of cutting up. ^ 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. i, ‘Why indeed, sir,' said 
Hobson, ‘I can’t but say it was rather a cut-up/ 1878 
M. C. Jackson Chaperon's Cares xi, It will be a fearful 
cut-up for the Hartopp girls. 

2. A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Cut-ufs, articles made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 
shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by 
a machine. 1893 Wesim. Gaz. 10 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cut-ups ' are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the machine in 
long straight lengths. 

t Cu*t-waist. Obs. An insect, esp. one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut, 
1607 To'osts.ix, Serpents (1653) 659 Wilde Hornets . . live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close all the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
Ibid. 779 The Butter-fly, or any other Cut-waste. 

So Cu’t-walsted ///. a. 

*577 Harrison Englandm. vi. (1878) 11. 36 The cut wasted 
(for so I English the word Jnsecid) are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 638 
A Bee is a '"'cut-wasted living creature. 

Cutwal, -waul: see Kotwal, Indian police 
officer. 

Cutwater, cut-water (kjp-tiwqtai). 

1. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow ; also, the forward edge of the stem or 
prow. 

1644 J. Winthrop Hist* Mew Engl. (1853) II. 239 It 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cut-water of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. 171a W. Rogers 
Voy. 2x8 Her Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pieces. 
*7^ G. Vassa Life (1792) 102 She struck our ship with her 
cutwater. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1 . (1856) 477 Stretch- 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stem and stern by 
cutwaters of bone, 18^ R. M. Ballantyne Shifting 
Winds xiii. (i88t) 132 The steamer . . sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. 

2. The wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to divide the current, break up 
masses of ice, etc., flowing against the pier. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 100 Brace your Cut- 
water Pile with temporary Braces. Ibid, xox The Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier. 

3. An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, Rhyn- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns. 

17^ Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIT. 449 Larus 
major rqstro inxqucUi. The Cut-Water. They probably 
talce their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from the Surface whereof they seem to scoop 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, which 
is much longer than the upper. X787 Latham Hist. Birds 
App. I. 269 The head preponderates for some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water ; hence the name of Cut- 
water. X844 De Kay ZooL N. Y. ii, 297 The . . Cut- 
water, .reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 

Cu*t-Weed. ‘A name applied to various 
marine Algse, as Fucus vesiculosus, F. serralus, 
and Laminaria digitata ' (Britten and HolL). 
tCu'twitll, Ctl*twitliy. Obs. dial. 
Forms : 5 cutwythy, 6 --wydy, 7 -witliy, 9 
-Widdie, -vmddie. [f. Cut ppl. a. -f- With, 
Withy twig.] The cross-bar or similar fastening 
at the end of the beam of a plough or harrow to 
which the gear of the draught animals is attached. 

XS65 Richmond. Wills (Surtstis) 179, ij coulters, ij paire 
cutwydyes, j, horse draughte. 1624 A/. Riding Rec. (1885) 
III. n. 20X An Acklam labourer pr^ented for stealing two 
yron cutwithies. 1823 Tennant Beaton X14 (jau*-) 
Couters, and barrow-tramsj an’cudwuddie®. 1825 Jamieson, 
CuPwMdies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 
ffireiptree in a plough. Clydes. *863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss., C«j!«//i ;>4 (Heref.), the bar of the plough to which the 
traces are attached, 

Cn't-wori:, cti*twork. 

1. gen. Work produced by cutting or carving. 
i66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 6 Th(»e who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were fey some call’d Ciavatores, and Gra- 
phatores, 1832^ Miss Mitford 509 The 

Valentine, . a raised group of roses and hearth-ease, exe- 


cuted on a kind of paper cut-work. 1877 M. W. Line. Gloss., 
(i) open-work carving. 

2. a. The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close of the 14 th c. B. A 
kind of openwork embroidery or lace worn in the 
latter part of the 16 th and in the I 7 lh c. c. Ap- 
plique work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. 

1470 Harding Ckron. cxciij. iii, Cut werke was greateboth. 
in court and tonnes, Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes. 1576 (Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.) 71 Baudkin, 
broydrie, cutworks, nor conceits, ^ idai-si Burton Anat. 
Mel. II, ii. IV, Women . . haue curious needle-workes, cut- 
workes, bone-lace, &c. to busie themselues about. x6|^ 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Laws more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foreign Bone- 
lace, Loom-lace, Needle-work, Point, and Cut-work. 1869 
Mrs. Palliser Lacei. 3 There is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar-cloth of embroidery and outwork worked 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard 11 . 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 88 When anything, .is wrought by itself upon 
a separate piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on to 
the vestment, .it comes to be known as cut- work, 
aiirib. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iv, Six 
purls of an Italian cut-work band I wore. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Lffve^ 11. i, An Italian cutwork .smock. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xvi, Three cut- work shirts with failing bands, 
f 3. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Much 
in vogue about 1 700 . Obs. 

16^ Evelyn De la (Mdnt. Compl. Card,, Diet., Cutworks, 
are flower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pleasing figures answering one another, like 
cut work, made by Women. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 34 Parterres of Cut- work . .differ from the others, 
in that all the Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Flonver, It must 
be always observ’d that Ranunculus’s and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut- works, and in separate Beds. 
t4. Work in cutting, hacking, or slashing. Ohs. 
xfiao Fletcher Chances ii. iii, If he cut here, I’ll find him 
cut-work. 

5. \fi Printing. Woodcut-work, i. e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations, [f. Cut 
sb.^ 20 .] 

Cu'tworm. A caterpillar which cuts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, etc. ; esp. in U. S., the 
larvae of species of Agrotis, a genus of moths. 

X808-79 Jamieson, Cutworm, a small white gmbj which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots. 1817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
or brown grub. X883 Casselts Nat. Hist. vi. 30 Perhaps 
the most formidable of all [caterpillars] are those called 
‘ cutworms ’ in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the ground, and eat through the roots of plants, 
t CutZOO’RS. Obs. «S GOTZOOKS, Gadzooks. 

X719 D’Ureey Pills III, 42 At last Cutzooks, he made 
such sport. 

Cutiaunt, Cuunand, obs. ff. Covenant. 
Cuuel, -staf, obs. ff. Gown, -staff. 

11 Cuve. Obs. [F. czeve L. cupaj\ A cask, vat. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/22 Cuva, a cuve or a vaat. 
X630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 * Commw. 173 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves. X673 O. Walker Educ, i, 
ix. 95 As the wine which pleaseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in the must. 

II Cuvette (k^Vet). [Fr., dim. of cuve (see 
above) ; applied to various basins : the use in 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphic) cunettel] 

1. Fori. «Gunette. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War n. 1x5 Cuvette, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss. *704 in Harris Lex. 
Tech. 1706 in Phillips,^ X72X in Bailey. 1761 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy III. xxiv, Trim's foot getting into the cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. 

2 . An ornamental shallow dish or basin for hold- 
ing water, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cuvet, (Fr.) a kind of Dish 
of an O val Form. Cttveiie, a Cistern for a Dining-room. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Oils, Putting the Cuvets on 
a Silver Dish, with a Silver Ladle therein, with which every 
one of the Guests may take out some Soop, when the Oil is 
set on the Table. 1887 tr. Sachs* Lect. Physiol. Plants 305 
Glass vessels with parmlel walls, and as large as possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled with the solutions, and fixed 
something like windows. 

3 . Glass-making. A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot. 1875). 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4^ T 7 /. 199 The other cm- 
cihles, which are smaller, are called cuvettes. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts II. 662 The cuvettes receive the melted glass 
. .and decant it out on the table to be rolled into a plate. 
[In Craig and some later Diets., a mistake for cureite.} 

Cuvy. local. The name given in the Orkneys 
to a large sea- weed, Laminaria digitata. 

X841 Harvey PhycoL Brit. I. IlzMa 33*8. x86<S Clouoton 
in Treas. Boi. 365 The Cuvy growing so far out in the sea. 

CuvyiL(e, cuwyn(e, obs. Sc. forms of Covin. 
Cuward, obs. form of Cowabd. 

Cuy- : see Cui-, C01-. 

tCuyl, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. cueill-if. cuill-ir 
L. collig^e to collect. Cf. Coil v.\ Cull v.^'\ 
To collect. 

€ 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 433 J>ei fe«n cuylid pens of pore 
men, 

Cuyl(l, var. Cule Obs., fundament ; obs. f. Kill. 


cuz. 




Cujnide, obs. form of Kind. 

Cuyr, obs, form of Cuee sd^ 

Cuyscliim, -sslien, cu^slieEL, obs. ff. Cushion. 
Cuss™ [Abbrev, of Cor sin.] 

1 . Also euzze, cuze. Obs. var. of Coz q.v. 

2 . (See qiiot.) 

1730-1800 Bailey, O/a, a name or title among Printers, 
given to one who submits to the Performance of some i 
jocular Ceremonies ; after which, and a drinking Bout, he 
is intitled to some peculiar Privileges in the Chapei or 
Printing-House. i 

Cuzco-bark, -china : see Cusco-. 

Cnzan, obs. form of Cousin. 

Cw-, OE. and early ME spelling of Qu- : as 
€ 7 vat/ij cwet/ij ohs. fonm of Quoth. Also early 
Sc. spelling of Cu- (cou-) : as cwM, cwnnand^ 
cwnyhe{^ctmye)y&\.z, 

tCweise- Obs. rare, [a. ON. whitlow, 
boil] A sore or boil. 

axzzsAncr, R. 328 l>eos kointe harlo2 Jj-et scheaweS forS 
hore gutefestre Sc hore vlowinde cweisen. 

Cwoint(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Cwsynes, obs. Sc, form of Cousiness. 

Cwt., abbreviated symbol of Hunbkedwetght 
(e standing for L. centum hundred, and wt, for 
weight), hbrmeiiy also c. or C. alone. 

Cy, eye, OE. pi. of Cow. 

-cy? siif&x of sbs., originating in L. -cia^ ^tia, Gr. 
-/fta, -Kua, -ria, -reta, in which the abstract ending 
~ia (yY) follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -acy, -ancy, 
-ENCYj -CEACY, -MANGY, q.v. Also in prophecy <, 
Gr. iTpo(pr]r€iaf f. irpocpTjTTjs prophet ; policy, Gr. 
TToXiTHa, f. TtoXirrjS citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
In words in --acy from L. -atia, and those in -ncy, 
the c represents an original t before i, which be- 
came c often in late L. and in French, e.g. L. in- 
fantia, late L. also infancia, F. enfance, infancy. 
Hence abstracts in -ncy arise out ot adjs. or sbs. in 
-«/, expressing the quality of an adjective 
fuency'), or the estate or position of an agent or 
officer {agent, agency). But by proximity of 
sound, -cy is extended from sbs. in -nt to some in 
-n, e.g, chaplain~cy, captain-cy, alderman-cy (after 
incumbency, lieutenancy, adjutancy), and -cy being 
thus treated as an independent suffix— is ex- 
tended to other words as colonel-cy, and is even 
added to words in -/ (instead of being substituted 
for the -/), as in bankruptcy (for which the regular 
etymological form is bankrupcy), idiot cy variant 
of idiocy (Gr. Idiwreia), baronetcy, brevet cy, cor- 
net-cy (as against secret, secrecy). 

Cya-, shortened form of Ctano-, in the names 
of some chemical compounds, as Cya*melide, a 
white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also insoluble cyanuric acid. Cyame- 
lu’xic acid, a white crystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat ; a salt of this is a Cyamelu'xate. 
Cya'plieniiie, a substance polymeric with phenyl 
cyanide. 

1850 Davbeny Atom. Tk. vii. (ed. 2) 183 Hydrated cyanic 
acid. . decomposes spontaneously^ into cyamelide, a white 
porcelain looking solid, insoluble in water. 

Cy'amid. Zool. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidse ; a whale-louse. 

Cyamoid (soi-amoid), a. rare.—° [f. Gr. Kvapi-os 
bean + -oid.] * Resembling a small bean’ {Syd. 
Soc. Zex. iSS 2). 

Cyan-. 1 * Combining form of Gr. nbavos and 
Kvdvcos ‘ dark-blue ’ before a vowel : see following 
words, and Cyano-, also Cyan-blue. 

2 . Chem. = Cyano- 2, used as combining form 
of Cyanogen before a vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in Cyan- 
ATE, Cyanic, Cyanide, etc. Also ^-anamide, 
the amide of cyanogen CN2 H2, a white crystalline 
body. Cyanhydric a. = hydrocvanic. Cyan- 
u-ramide, an organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide ; also called melamine. CyamiTate, a salt 
of CyaauTic [Ueic], or Cyantire'iiic acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask ; it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
C?yanylic [-yl] acid, an acid isomeric with cyan- 
uric acid ; a salt of this is a Cya-nylate. Also 
cyanacetate, cyanethine, etc. 

1838 T, Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 208 Cyanuric acid. 
This acid., has been described in the Chemistry of Inor- 
ganic Bodies (vol. ii. p. 227), under the name of 
acid. Ibid. 211 Cyanihc acid was discovered by M. Liebig 
in 1833. Ibid. 781 If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallized 
chloride of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses its crystd- 
line aspect, and is reduced to a white powder . . dhis sub- 
stance is cyanamide. 1869 Roscoe Mlem, Ch&m. 369 Ob- 
tained .synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl 
cyanacetate. 1877 Watts Fo^vnes’ Chem, II. 97 Cyanuric 
acid is changed by a very high temperature into cyanic 
acid.. 
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Cyaaate (ssi’an^it). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 -f -ate.] 
A salt of cyanic acid. 

1845 6 G. pAY tr. Simofis Anim. Chem. I. 50 Urea may 
be obtained., by the decomposition of certain cyanates. 

Cyan-lslae. [f. Gr, /cdav-os or jivdv-^os (see 
below).] A greenish-blue colour, lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum. 

1879 Rood Chromatics vii. 81 The lake itself displays 
a wonderfully intense cyan-blue colour. x88o Nature XXI. 
426 The cyan-blue region lying between green and blue. 

II Cyanea (sai^nxifa), [fem, of L. cyaiuus^ Gr. 
/cuwcos dark blue.] A genus of jelly-fishes. Hence 
Cya’aeid, a jelly-fish of this family. 

1883 C.^ F. Holder in Harper's Mag, Jan. 181/2 The 
cyaneas tint the sea with a greenish light. 

Cyanean (s^^ie^'n/an), a. rare. [f. L, cyane-us 
(see prec.) + -an.] Of an azure colour. 

1846 Worcester cites Pennant. 

CyaneOTlS (S^i^^-nws), a. rare. [f. as prec. -h 
-oua.] Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 311/2 Cyaneous Cis] a bright 
blue, an azure colour, sky colour. 1843 Humphreys Brit. 
Moths I, 30 The fringe, .of a cyaneous colour, 
Cyaiie*SCe 3 lt, a, [f, L. cyane-us albescent, 
etc.) Inclining to cyaneous ; of a dark bluish colour. 
i88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyanhydrie, Gyanilic: see Cyan- 2. 
IlCyani'a. [mod. L.] A synonym of Cyanosis. 

1834 Good Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 667. 

Cyanic (soiae nik), a. [f. Cyan- 2 +-IC.] 

1 . Chem. Of cyanogen, containing cyanogen in 
composition. Cyanic acid, a colourless, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNHO). Cyanic ethers, 
the cyanates of the alcohol radicals. 

183a Christison Poisons xxvUi. (ed. 2) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous acids are not poisonous. 1869 Koscoe Elem. 
Chem. 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from its salts, 

2 . Blue, azure ; a. in Path., of a diseased con- 
dition of the skin, etc. ; b. in Bot., one of the 
two series into which Candolle divided the colours 
of flowers (the other being xanthic—'^CtiosN). 

18^9-52 Todd CycLAnat. IV. 1455/2 A soldier, .attracted 
particular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Edin. Rev. CL. 382 Some whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours. 

Cyunide (soiansid). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 + -idb.] 
A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, potassium cyanide (KCy), an 
extremely poisonous crystalline solid. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 458 Cyanide of Iodine. 
c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 226/1 The cyanide produced 
by the fu.sion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone.. is 
termed ‘ black cyanide ’. 

Oyaniu (soianin). Chem. [f. Cyan- i + -in.] 
The blue colouring matter of certain flowers, as 
the violet and corn-flower. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Che 7 n. II. 274 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
by a free acid. 

C3raiiiiie (soi-ansin). Chem. [f. Cyan- i -h -ine.] 

1 , A blue dye-stuff prepared from chinoline with 
amyl iodide, used in calico-printing. 

1873 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 431. 

2 . Cyanine blue : the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt and Prussian blue. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 13/2 (Water-colour-s unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prussian blue, Cobalt, etc. 

Cyanite (soi'ansit). Min. Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. + -ite.] L A native silicate of aluminium, 
u.^ually blue- 

1794 RIrwan Min. I, 309 Cyanite of Werner. 1811 Pin- 
kerton Petral. 1 . 125 The kyanite of Werner. 185a Th. 
Ross Humboldts Trav. I. v. 195 We detached, .a fragment 
of cyanite from a block of splintered and milky quartz. 

2 . (See quot) 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 36/1 Cyanite, a Fire-proof 
priming for Paint, Varnish, &c. 

Cyano- (before a vowel or h usually cyan-). 
1 . Used as combining form of Gr. idavos a dark-blue 
mineral, Kvdtfeos adj. dark-blue, in scientific terms, 
in sense * dark-blue ’, * azure *, as CyanockaT- 
cite Min. [Gr. -^aXtebs copper], a blue silicate of 
copper (1872 in Dana). Cyanochlo rous <2. [Gr. 
XXcupos yellowish-green], bluish green (Syd. Soc. 
Zex.). Cyano-cliroite Min, [Gr. colour], 
a blue hydrous sulphate of copper and potassium 
(1868 in Dana) ; also called Cyanochrome (1857 
in Shepard Min.). Cyanolite Min, [see -Lite], 
a bluish mineral consisting largely of silica (1861 
in Bristow’s Gloss. 102). Cyano'patliy Path, [Gr. 
-iradda, f. ird^oy suffering] = Cyanosis (1857 in 
Dunglison) ; so Cyanopa’tMc a. Cyano'tricMte 
Min. [Gr. 0pi^, rpiy-, hair], a blue fibrous sulphate 
of copper and aluminium (Dana 1854). 

1890 Daily News ii Dec, 3/5 His appearance was cyano- 
pathic, his eyes were inflamed. 

2 . Chem. (=«CyANr 2 ) : Of or containing cyano- 
gen ; in the names of cyanogen compounds, as 
Oyanobenzine, benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
: Oyamodide, obs. synonym of Cyanide. Cyano- 
I naplLtlialeue, naphthyl cyanide, etc. 


Cyanogen (ssise-njdgen). Chem. [ad.; F, 
cyanogens, f. Gr. Kvams a dark-blue mineral t -gen, 
named (by Gay-Lussac, who isolated it in 1815) 
from its entering into the composition of Prussian 
blue.] A compound radical consisting of one 
atom of nitrogen and one of carbon (symbol 
CN or Cy). In the form of di-cyanogenxC^H^^^j), 
it is a colourless gas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. It exists 
in a great number of compounds, the cyanides, 
cyanates, cyanurets, etc. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 451 The vapour, collected 
over mercury, proved to be pure_ cyanogen. 2855 Bain 
Sejises Ini. ii. ii. § 8 An evolution of the unwholesome 
and suffocating ga.«?, cyanogen. 

Cyaaometer (soianp’mzloj).- [f. Cyano- i + 
-MbTDE, after F. cyanoniHre (1791 in Hatzfeld).] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of the 
blue of the sky. 

1829 Nat. Philos,, Optics iLvm. 65 (Useful Know!, Soc.) In 
order to measure this intensity, M. Saussure contrived an 
instrument called a Cyanometer. 1852 Th. 'B.qsis, Hum- 
boldts Trav. I. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration tbe azure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the zenith appeared to 
correspond to 41° of the cyanometer. 

Hence Oyanome tric ti:. ; €ya3io*iiietry, mea- 
surement of the intensity of the blue of the sky. 

1853 Pharmac. yml. XII._499 A New Cyanometric Pro- 
cess. . founded upon the reaction of iodine upon the cyanides. 

Encycl. Brit. XVIIL 481 Peltier’s otheq papers . . 
are devoted in great part to atmo.spheric electricity, water- 
spouts, cyanometry and polarization of sky-light. 

Cyauose ^ (soi'an<3«s). Path, [Cf. F. cyanosel\ 
= Cyanosis. 

2834 J. Forbes Lsenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 575 A violet 
or blueish colour of the skin . . named by several authors 
the blue jaundice, the disease, w cyanose. 

Hence Cy’auosed ppL a., * afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis’ {Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

2857 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Cyccnopaihy, A child 
affected with bluenes.s is said to be cyanosed. 1876 tr. Zietns- 
sen's CycL Med. IV. 635 In severe case.s, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed. 

Csranose ^ (soi-an^as). Min. Also Cyanosite 
(soise*D^s9^t). [f. Gr. Kvavos dark-blue mineral] 
A synonym of Caloanthitb. 

x8^ Alger fV. Phillips* Min. 495 Blue vitriol, Cyanose. 
2854 Dana Min. 380 Cyanosite [rejected by him in 1868 
ed.]. 2869 Phillips^ Vesuv, x- 285 Cyanose — Sulphate of 
Copper — occurs sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

11 Cyanosis (ssiaimu-sis). Path. [a. Gr. Kvkvwais 
dark-blue colour, f. nbavos a dark-blue mineral ; 
see -osis.] Blueness or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated blood 
(esp, as caused by congenital malformation of the 
heart) ; blue disease, blue jaundice. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 669 note, Ohstruction . . 
may likewise bring on Cyania, or as it is more frequently 
named Cyanosis. 1851 S. J udd Margaret n. ii. 1 2871) 193 His 
love for me produces a cyanosis. 1876 tr, Wagneps Gen. 
Pathol. 336 Constant cyanosis of the mucous membranes. 

Cya’nosite {Min.) : see Cyanose K 
Cyanotic (ssianp-tik), a. Path. [f. Cyanosis: 
see -otic and cf. F. cyanotiquel\ Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of cyanosis ; affected with cyanosis. 

285a tr. Rokitansky s Path. Anat. IV. n. 246 Cyanotic 
symptoms. x866 A. Flint Prim. Med. ( 1880) 246 This 
. .may give rise to a cyanotic hue. 1875 B. W. Richard- 
son Dis. Mod. Life 34 All through their lives, cyanotic 
persons are disabled from taking active exertion. 

Cyanotype (saise-iK^tsip). [f. Cyano- + -type.] 
A photographic process in which paper sensitized 
by a cyanide is employed ; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process ; see quot. Also attrib, 

284a Herschel in Phil. Trans. CXXXII. 210 CyamiyPe, 
If a nomenclature of this kind be admitted, .the whole class 
of processes in which cyanogen in its combinations with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resulting 
pictures are blue, may be designated by this epithet. 
The varieties of cyanotype processes seem to be in- 
numerable. 

t Cyanous, a. Chem. Ohs. [f. Cyan- 2 + 
-ous : = F. cyaneuxl\ In cyanous acid, * the name 
originally given by Serullas to cyanic add, on the 
supposition that it contained only half as much 
oxygen as the acid then called cyanic, but now 
cyanuric acid ’ (Watts Diet. Chem. II. 286). 

1833 [see Cyanic 2]. 

Cyanu-rate, -uric, etc. : see Cyan- 2, 
Cyanuret (sdgemiiiret). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 -h 
-UEET.j = Cyanide. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xvi.427 The part containing 
the cyanuret is therefore to be heated.^ i8S4 Ip OrFs Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 440 The cyanurets, or cyanides, of iron. 

Cyaniixill (S9ianiu«*rin). Also -urine, -ourine. 
[f. Cyan- 1 -h Ubinb,] A blue deposit sometimes 
found pathologically in urine. 

1845 tr. Simon* s Anim. Chem. I. 45. 2858 Thudichum 
Urine 4 The blue colour may be due to cyanurine (uro- 
glaucine). 

Cyanylie, etc. : see Cyan- 2. 

1 ! Cyar (ssi-^). Anat. [a. Gr. nvap eye of a 
needle, orifice of the ear.] The orifice of the in- 
ternal ear. 2823 in Crabb ; and in mod. Diets. 


CYATH. 


CYCLE. 


f Cj'atll. Oh. Also 6 cyathe, eiatli(e, cyat, 
ciat. [a. F. cyathe (in 15th c. ciaie}^ ad. 'L. cyathus : 
seeCYATHUs.] '=Cyathus I. 

1:544 pHA.ER (1553} I iv b, The dose of it is 

one ciath or a little cup fuL 1601 Holland Pliny xxi. 
XXX, It must anon be swallowed down in cyath of 
water. 1631 Massinger of Past iv, iv, With a little 

cyath or quantity of my potable elixir. 

CyatMform (s»i*a]jifpam'), a. [f, CYATH-US4- 
-(i)FORM ; ct F . cyathybrme.J Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. (Chiefly in Mot.) 

^776 J*. Lee Tnirod, Bot. 245 Ciathiform, shaped like 
a prinking-Glass. 1794 Martvn Potaseatis Bot. xxii. 
316 Bignonia has a cyathiforra calyx, narrow at bottom and 
spreading wide at top. 1835 Penny Cy cl. III. 535/2 They 
[Doric pillars] are fluted arid tapering, with a large cyathi- 
form capital. 1846^ Dana Zoopk. (1848) 140 When fully 
expanded, the disk is cyathiform. 

Cyattoid (s3i*a})oid). a . [1 Cyath-us + -oid : 
cf. F. cy at ko'zde; Gr. had Resembling 

a cup or drinking-glass. i88z in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Cyatliolitll (s3i3e*]><^lij^). MioL [f. Ctathtjs 
y -LITE.] A kind of coccolith resembling two 
cups placed base to base. 

1875 Carpenter Microsc, ^ Pev. § 367 Two distinct types 
are recognizable among the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discoiitks and cyathoUths. 
/Azf. § 409 When viewed sideways or obliquely.. the cya- 
tholiths are found to have a form somewhat resembUng 
that of a shirt-.stud. 

Cyatliopliylloid (s3i‘-a])t?fi‘loid), a. and .^A 
[f. mod.L. Cyathof^hylltmi (f. Gr. K- 6 a 6 os cnp + 
^vAAoi/ leaf) + -oiD.] 

A. ad/. Akin to the fossil cnp-corals of the genus 
Cyathopkyllum. 

x86a Dana Man. Geol. ir. 374 Cyathophylloid corals. 1879 
Geikib xxi. Encycl. Brit. 345 Corals (cyathophylloid 
forms, .) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone. 

B. sh. A coral of this family, a cup-coral 

187a Dana Corals i. at The Cyathophylloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most abundant in Paleozoic time. 
CyatllOSSOOid (S9iia]?fi»z^w'0id). Zool. [f. Gr. 
Kiia 0 o-s Cyathus + ZooiD.] An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certain compound ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the foundation oif 
a colony. 

1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. Anim. x. 617 The result [of yelk- 
division] Is the formation of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egg, and is converted 
into what I termed the cyathozooid, which is . . a sort^ of 
rudimentary ascidian, 18^ Rolleston Sc Jackson Anim. 
Life 446 The germinal disc in Pyrosoma developes in the 
posterior region into a transitory Cyathozooid. 

IlCyatllxis (s3i‘a>;ps). PL cyathi (*> 31 ), [a. 
L. cyathus, a. Gr, idaQos wine-cup, measure.] 

1 . a. Greek Roman Antiq . : A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the Cbater or 
mixing-bowl; alsoj a measure (both dry and 
liquid) = about oi a pint. h. Med. Used in 
prescriptions for a wine-glass. (Abbreviated cyath.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Me JP. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 932 
The weyght Ciatusconteyneth7. dragmes. 1658 Rowland 
Mouf. Theat. Ins. 1104 In three cyathi of water they will 
break inward Impostumes. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1852) I. 464 Hyle be^s no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyathus to the waters of the 
ocean. *854 Badham Halient. 522 The cyathus.. was of 
as uncertain dimensions as our modern wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. 

2 . Bot. * The cup-Kke body which contains pro- 
pagula or the reproductive bodies of Marehantia ’ 
\Treas. Bot. 1866}. 

Cyatioa, -yea, obs, forms of Sciatica. 

Cyb(be, obs. form of Sib. 
f Cybory. Ods. pn form repr. L. ciborium, F. 
eihoire \ see CiBORiuM ; but in sense repr, Ki^omov 
chest, ark.] The ark of the Jewish tabernacle. 

1483 Caxton G. de la 7b«r Giij, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of the manna. 

Cyc- in obs. forms : see Cic-. 

Cycad (soi-kad). Bot. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, -adis,. a. supposed Gr. kvkos found in 
old edd. of Theophrastus, but now known to be 
a scribal error for koikos acc. pi. of KoCh the 
Egyptian dounqt-palm : see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genus Cycas which gives its name 
to the Cycadaceoe., a natural order of Gymnospeims, 
related to the Conifers, but in appearance resem- 
bling palms, and having affinity with tree-ferns. 

1845 Lindley Veg. Kingd. (1853) 224 The near relation 
of conifers and cycads. 1883 Sunday Mag. syjft Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens, .a splendid Chinese cycad. 

Cycadaceous (sikad^i-Jss), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Cycaddeese : see prec. and -aceots.] Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cycadacese, or cycads. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 248 A Cycadaceous stem partakes 
in structure of the peculiarities of both Exogens and Endo- 
gens. 1876 PKGK Adv. Text Bk. Geol. xvii. 327 Cycada- 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. 

Cyca'deous^ a. Bot, [f. mod.L. Cycade-ae 
^Cycadaceoe (see prec.) + -oua] «:prec. 

1847 Ansted fVorld ix. 1^8 The ancient shores ., 
clothed with wcadeouS vegetation, 1851 Richardson 
Geof f 1855) 3: <59 Such a specimen is to be referred to some 
coniferous or cycadeous pliant 
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Cycadifbrxn (sikse'difpim), a. [See Cycad 
and -FORM.] Resembling the cycads in form. 

Cycadite (si'kadoit). Palmnt. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE.] A fossil cycad. 

18. . Buckland, Our fossil cycadites allied, .to existing Cy- 
cadeee. sSSs J. Phillips Man. Geol. led. Etheridge] ii. 354. 
Cyeamore, obs. form of Sycamore. 

Cyelie, Cychory, obs. ff. Chick, Chicory. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. l* 80 Opium and cychory. 
Cyclad (si*klad). Zool. [ad. mod.L. Cyclas, 
-adis the typical genus : see Cvclas.] A mollusc 
of the genus Cyclas or family Cycladidw, compris- 
ing numerous fresh- water species. 

1866 Tate Brit. MoUusks \i. 36 The shell of 
lactistris contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
rhombic form. 

Cyclamen (si’klamen). Also (6 eiolamin), 
7 cyelamine, siclamiae, (8 ciclament). [med. 
and mod.L. cycla^nen, L. cyclammos or -on, Gr. 
KvdkayLLvot (also tcvaX-a^iis), ? f./euxA-os circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.] 

A genus of Frimulacese, belonging to Southern 
Europe, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- 
ing flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine, whence the name Sow- 
bread. b. A plant of this genus. 

r 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) N U, Y ’ rote of Cicla- 
min. 1578 Lvte Dodoens m. xi. 329 Of Sowbread . .There 
be two sortes of Cyclamen, as Dioscorides writeth. 1727 
Bradley Fmn. Diet. s. v. Cyclamen, The way of planting 
Cyclamens, is to put their Bulbs two Inches deep in the 
Ground. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 226 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous for its acridity; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, First visit to En^. Wks. (Bohn) II. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence. 
CycllflilULill (si'klamin). Chem. [f. prec. H--IN.] 
A poisonous principle extracted from tbe tubers of 
Cyclamen ; it is a non-azotized glucoside, 

1842 E. Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) ni. 1123 Cyelamine. 
1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. 294-5 Cyclamin. 

Cyclar (s^i'klai), a. rare. [f. Cycle + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining^ to a cycle ; = Cyclic. 

1768 Horsefall in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 102 D and E are 
the cyclar numbers, and d and e are the anno domini 
numbers. 1837 FrasePsMag. XVI. 632 The cyclar system 
of that ingenious nation [E^zpt]. 

Cyclarthrodial (siklai>rju*dial),z?. [f. 

Gr. Kbxk-os circle + d/j^/xySia articulation -f- -AL.] 
()f, or of the nature of, a cyclarthrosis. 

11 Cyclartilirosis (sikIaJ>r^R*sis). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. KvKk^os circle + dp&pwffis articulation.] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna. 

11 Cyclas (si-kl^). Hist. [X. cyclas, a. Gr. 
icvfekas a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.] A tightly-fitting upper garment or 
tunic worn by women from ancient times ; also 
sometimes by men, esp. the tunic or surcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the 14th century. 

z86o Fairholt Costume 97 The lady wears a long gown, 
over which is a cyclas^ or tightly-fitting upper-tunic. x868 
CussANS Her.l. 32 Prince John Plantagenet. .is represented 
..as wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
open at the sides as far as the hips. 1883 M. E. Haweis in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 425 Judith of Bohemia wore a cyclas 
worked with gold, in 1083. 

If Identified or confosed with Ciclatouh q.v. ; 
see also Du Cange s.v. Cyclas. 

^ 1834 Blanche Brit. Costume A rich stuff manufactured 
IE the Cyclades, and therefore called cyclas or ciclaton, 
gave its name to a garment like a dalmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexes. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. iv. 27. 

Cycle (ssi'kT), so. Also 4, 7 cicle, 5 cikil. 
[a. F. cycle cx aA. \j. cycl-us, a. Gr. /ebnkof circle.] 

1 . Astroft. A circle or orbit in the heavens. 

1631 Brathwait JVhimzies is Hori»>ns, Hemispheares. . 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epicycles, are his usuall dialect. 1667 
Milton P. Z, vni. 84 How gird the Sphear With Centric 
and Eccentric scribFd o're, Cycle and Epicycle, Orb In 
Orb. fg. 183X Carlyle .SVzriJ.Pw. lu/viii, What infinitely 
larger Cycle (of Causes) our little Epicycle revolve on. 

2. A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 
quotiySS.) 

Cycle 0/ Indiction : see Indiction, 

Metonic ox lunar cycle ', a cycle of 19 years, established 
by tbe Greek astronomer Meton, and us^ for determining 
the date of Easter. 

Solar cycle c a period of 28 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week (according to the Julian Calendar) recur 
on the same days of the month. 

1387 Trevisa ATjfdCfiw (RoHs) VII. 271 The dissonaunce of 
>e cides of Dionise the lesse ageync the trawthe of gos- 
pelles. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. jx. iv, (1495) 349 The 
Cycle and course of the mone couteyneth twelue comyn 
yeres and seuen yeres Emholismalis. c 1425 Wyntoun Crati. 
IX. xxiiL 5 De cikil of our SalvatioUnc is >e Annuntia- 
tiowne. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 2x1 Of 
months, of years, Olympiades, Lustres, Indictions, Cycles, 
Juhilies, &c. 1656 FSlovwx Glossogr. s.v.. This revolu- 

tion is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name from Sunday, 
the letter whereof (called therefore Dominical) it appoints for 
every yeer. X788 Pruestley Hist, hl xiv. iii The 
greatest difficulty m dironology has been to accommodate 


tbe two methods of computing time by tbe course of the 
moon and that of the sun to each other. .This gave birth to 
many cycles in use among the ancients. 1844 Lingaro 
Angto-Sax.Ch. {xSs^ I- i* 47 The Roman church, about 
the middle of the sixth century, adopted a new cycle, which 
had been lately composed by Dionysius Exiguus . . But tile 
British churches, .continued to use the ancient cycle. 

b. gen . A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring in tlie 
same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 

i66a Petty Taxes 24 The cycle within which dearths and 
plenties make their revolution. 1795 Burke On Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 379 Wages .. bear a full proportion .. to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 185 The 
world has cycles in its course, when all That once has been, 
is acted o’er again. 1867 Freeman Nomt. Cong. (1876) L 
iii, 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human affairs. 

c. A long indefinite period of time ; an age. 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 184 Better fifty years of 

Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 1851 Mayne A-exo Scalp 
Hunt, xix, After many years — ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. 

3 . A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomena, etc.) ; a regular order or suc- 
cession in which things recur; a round or series 
which returns upon itself. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout every month of the year. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. II. 824 The Caroline Cycle [for the election of 
Proctors] being still kept back a year. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 1875 Lyell Princ. GeoL IL ni. xxxvit. 329 
The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, just as do the 
metamorphoses of an insect. 

4 . gen. A round, course, or period through which 
anything nins in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or series of successive events, etc. 

1821 Shelley Adonais xxvii. Or hadst thou waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 1, iv. 66 The cycle 
of God’s teaching is complete. 1869 J, Martineau Ess. II. 
230 Doctrines which have run their cycle. 

6. A complete set or series ; a circle, a round. 

1662 Evelyn Ckakogr. B b, To compile, and publish 
a Compleat Cycle and Hystory of Trades. 1678 Wood 
Life {Oxi. Hist. Soc.) IJ. 40X Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many admitted. 1829 Scott 
Demonol. iv. 12 1 [He] figure.s among a cycle of champions. 
a 1836 Godwin Ess. (1873) 217 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle of religious morality. 

6. spec. A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continuous 
narrative ; as the Arthurian cycle. Also iransf. 

Originally used in the Epic cycle [Gr. 6 (eiriicbs) xv'kAoc], 
the series of epic poems written by later i^oets {Cyclic pods) 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the Iliad and 
Odyssey) a continuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it 

183s Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 248 They , .formed the basis 
or nucleus of tbe epic cycle. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 470/i 
Those cyclas of metrical romances which have for their 
subjects the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
and other heroes. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 66 
The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-eight sonnets. 1873 
H. Morley First Sk. Eng. Lit. 61 The cycle of the Charle- 
magne romances . . those of the Arthurian cycle. 1874 H, R. 
Reynolds ^ohn Bapt. 1. § 6. 56 The mythopoeic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story. 

1 . Med. \ 1 j. cyclus.l With the ‘methodic* phy- 
sicians : A course of remedies, hygienic and medi- 
cinal, continued during a fixed series of days. 

188a Syd. Soc. Lex, s. v. Cyclus, Cmlius Aurelianus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods . . The cycle was 
resumed several times if needed. 

8. Bot. A complete turn of the spire recognized 
in the theory of spiral leaf-arrangement. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 41 The series of leaves included by the 
spiral line in passing from the first leaf to that which stands 
directly above it is called a cycle. 

9 . Zool. In corals, a set of septa of equal length. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim, iii. 164 The septa in the 

adult HexacoraIla. .oS the same lengths are members of one 
* cycle ' ; and the cycles are numl^red according to the 
len^hs of the septa, the longest being counted as the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 

10 . Math. a. Geom. A closed path in a cyclic 
or multiply-connected region, b. (See quot. 1893.) 

i88t Maxwell Electr. <4 Magn. I. 16 Every new line 
completes a loop or closed path, or, as we shall call it;> 
a cycle. 1893 Forsyth Theory of Functiom 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
of a given region is called a cycle. 

II. 11 . [An abbreviation, familiar and con- 
veniently inclusive, of bicycle and h'icycle ; but Gr. 
fcvaXos ‘ circle ’ also meant ‘ wheel 1 ] A bicycle^ 
tricycle, or other machine of the kind. 

^ Nat. Hist. Bicycles in Belgravia Feb. 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might he called 
a ‘cycle’ at once, for shortness).] Pall Mall G. 

23 June X0/2 The ‘spider wheel .marks the commence- 
ment of the present era of ’cycles. i88a Standard i May 
3/7 To tax ‘Cycles’ for the benefit of those who have 
caxTiages. 

12 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense ii), as 
cycle-battery, -horn, -man, -racing, -scout, etc. 

1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1244 We may see the time when 
cycle-batteries will be a feature of every army, 1887 Globe 
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CYCLOIB. 


*9 * Cycleraan ^ is the latest name for the ‘Uhlan on 

wheels i8^x Bicyclms Nmi^s 141 Bells and cycle-horns. 
Cy do (sai'k’ 1) , V. [f. pree. sh, G1 Gr, m/eXay 
to go round and rourid.J 

1. zn^r. To move or revolve in cycles; to pass 
tbrough. cycles. 

x84a Tennyson Tiva FwciKSf 34S It maybe that no life is 
found. Which only to one engine bound Falls off, but cycles 
always round. 1839 Darwin Ori£r. S/ec, xiv, 490 Whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the feed law of 
gravity. 

2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle. 

1883 [see Cycling M sk}. 2891 €yci. Tmn Citd Gas. 

Dec. 340 On landing at Dieppe [he] would cycle or train, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Hence (sense 2 ) Cycling M sk and ///. a. 

1883 B. W. Richardson CycBtg- in LonpM. Mag. Oct. 593 
To the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of 
a new faculty. Ihid. 595 The choicest representatives of 
cycling circles. 

Cycle, obs, form of Shekel, Sickle. 

Cycled (sai*kld), ppL a. [f. Cycle + -ed.J 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

1830 Tennyson In Me^n, bcxxv. 28 All knowledge that the 
sons of flesh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Cycledom (S 3 i‘k’ld 9 m h nome-wd. [f. Cycle 
sb. 11 + -DOM. j The domain or ^ world ’ of cycles 
and their riders. 

1890 B. W. Richardson in Asclepiad'^W. 24 In the world 
of cycledom. 1803 Standard 18 Mar. 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Italian cycledom. 

Cycler isoi'kbi). [f. Cycle 2 + -eb.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Springfield IVkeelmen’s Gas. Nov. 105/2 Over 5000 
were mounted cyclers. 1888 J. Pennell in Fall Mall G. 
25 Oct. 5 From the standpoint of a touring cycler. 

Cyclian (Jsi-kliani, a. rare. [f. Gr. kvkXi-os 
circular, cyclic + -an.] = Cyclic 2 , 3 . 

1699 Bentley Pkal. Wks. 1836 I. 341 The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a tragic^ but cyclian 
choru-s. 1840 tr. Muller's Hist. Lit. Greece xiv. 204 In the 
time of Aristophanes, the expressions ‘dithyrambic poet’ and 
‘teacher of cyclian choruses’ (xvicAtoSiSacrKaAo?) were nearly 
synonymous . 1847 Leuch tr. Mullet’s Anc. Art % 415 The 
Cyclian poets, who formed the introduction, and continuation 
to the Iliad. 

Cyclic (si*klik), a. [a. F. cy clique (i6th c. in 
Hatzfeld), or ad. L. cyclic-usy a. Qv. KvfcXLKbi 
moving in a circle, cyclic, f. kukKos. Cycle.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles ; of the 
nature of a cycle ; revolving or recurring in cycles. 

1794^ Sullivan Fiezv Nat. II. 226 The order he [Moses] 
has given his narrative is . . conformable to the cyclic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mrs. Browning 
Drama cf Exile^ While all the cyclic ^heavens about me 
spun. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. ii. 31 Cyclic associa- 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xvii, 368 note^ Twenty cyclic 
years, of ten months each. 1830 C. P. Brown {title\ Cyclic 
Tables of Chronology of the history of the Telugu and 
Kannadi countries (Madras). 

C. Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

1883 F. W. Pary in Lancet 17 Oct. 706 These cases, .have 
a cyclic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria. 1886 Braitkuoaite s 
Retrosp, Med. XCill. 219 A Physiological cyclic change. 
1888 Fagge Princ. Pract. Med. (ed. 2) II. 600 ‘Cyclic 
albuminuria \ by which is denoted the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2. Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
story : see Cycle sb. 6. Cyclic poet : one of the 
writers of the * Epic cycle 

. a 1833 Shelley Def. Poetry Prose Wks. 1888 II. 20 They 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. 1840 tr. MUlletfs Hist, Lit. Greece 
vi. ^ This class of [later] epic poets is called the Cyclic, 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a great 
cycle. 1868 Gladstone jfuv. Mundi i. (1870) ii The Cyclic 
Poems, which aimed at completing the circle of events with 
which they deal. 

b. transf. Belonging to the cycle of current 
Greek tradition which underlies the Synoptic 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
to a single Synoptist, 

1831; Westcott Introd, Gospels iv. (ed. $1 225 In all the 
cases of Cyclic quotations parallels occur in the other 
Synoptic Gospels agreeing (as St. Matthew) with the LXX. 

o. Cyclic chorzis [Or. /rv^Xios in Gr. Anttq, : 

the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
found the altar of Dionysus. 

1846 Worcester, Cyclic, .noting a kind of verse or chorus, 
cyclical. Beck. 

:'4c. Bot. Of a flower: Having its parts arranged 
in whorls. 

i875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 565 In the great 
majority of Dicotyledons the parts of the flower are arranged 
in whorls, or the flowers are cyclic ; only in a comparatively 
small number of families, .are all or some of them arranged 
spirally {acyclic or hemicyclic). 

5. Math. Of or pertaining to a circle or eyefe 
spec. Cyclic axis (of a cone of the second order): a line 
through the vertex perpendicular to the circular section of 
the cone. (1853 Booth.) Cyclic constant : the constant by 
which a many-valued function is increased after describing 
a non-evanescible circuit or cycle in a cyclic region. (i88i 
Maxwell Electr. ^ Magn. I. 18.) Cyclic planes (of a cone 
of the second order) : the two planes through one of the 
axes which are parallel to the circular section of the cone. 


(1874 Salmon .<4 Gemn. Three Dim. 194.) Sometinaes 
used of any circular sections. Cyclic quadrilateral one 
inscribable in a circle. {1SS8 Casey Plane Trigonometry 
184.) Cyclic region*, a region or domain within which 
a closed line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6 . Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapaest : Occu- 
pying in scansion only three ‘times’ instead of 
four ; applied to dactyls which interchange, not (as 
in Hexameters) with spondees, but with trochees. 

1844 Beck & Feltcri tr. Munhs Metres roa The cyclic 
anapaests, so called, are analogous to the irrational dactyls. 
18^ L. Campbell Sophocles I, Pref. 44 According to 
a doubtful theory the dactyls in logaoedic verse are each of 
them equivalent in time to a trochee, much as a triplet may 
be oGcasionaily introduced in ordinary music without alter- 
ing the time. Such a foot is called a ‘ lyrical ’ or ‘ cyclic ’ 
dactyl (ttou? ku/cAios). 

C;;fClical (si'klikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Of a line : Returning into itself so as to form 
a closed corve. rare. 

1817 Coleridge Biog, Lit. 122 [The point] must flow back 
again on itself ; that is, there arises a cyclical line which does 
inclose a space, 

b. Of a letter : Circular, encyclical, rare. 

1879 Farrar Sfi Paul 434 The genuineness of this 
cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness, 

2. =» Cyclic i. 

a 1834 Coleridge (W.), Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstraction of the Deity. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 
Friar iii. (1844) 78 Modes of thought, not cyclical, but 
successive, 18^ Moseley Astron. Ixxix. (ed. 4) 219 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in certain 
cyclical periods. 1S61 E, Smith (title), Health and Disease, 
as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human System. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I, xviii. 382 The truce . . was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten months each. 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 579 Plato also speaks of an ‘ annus 
magnus ’ or cyclical year. 

3. = Cyclic 2. 

1S41 De (^uincey Homer Wks. VI, 293 The many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose during ^st- Homeric ages. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. (1877) 203 The cyclical poets. 

4. Bat. a. Rolled up circularly, as the embryos 
of many seeds, b. Arranged in whorls, verticil- 
late ; hence transf. in ZooL 

1866 in Treas. Bot. *870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Wart- 
cress . . embryo in some species cyclical. i88x W. B. Car- 
penter Microscope 546 We find in the nautiloid spire 
a tendency to pass., into the cyclical mode of growth. 

5. Cyclical number : (see qnot.l. 

1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. J13 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i. e. a number in which the sum of the divisors 
equals the whole, 

Cjclicism (si-klisiz’m). [f. Cyclic + -ism.] 
The quality of being cyclic ; cyclic condition. 

1837 Gosse Creation 367 The principle of prochronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to test it ; that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclicism, exists. 

Cyclicotomy (siklik^tomi). Surg. [f. Gr. 
KVKkiKbs circular + -ro/xia a cutting.] Division of 
the ciliaiy body. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyclide (sai'klid, si’kbid). Geom. [a. F, cyclide, 
f. Cycle.] ‘ The envelope of a sphere whose centre 
moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts a fixed 
sphere orthogonally’ (Salmon). 

1874 Salmon Analyt. Geom. Three 496. x88i 

H. Hart in Athet^um 23 Apr. 563/2 On the Five Focal 
Quadrics of a Cyclide. 

Cyclisxu (sai'kliz’m). nonce-wd. [f. Cycle sb. 
+ -ISM.] The practice of the cyclist ; the use of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

1890 Sat. Rev, 3 Aug. 136/1 Military cyclisra . . only asks 
for. .fair trial. 

Cyclist (ssi-klist). [f. as prec. -f -tst.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

1883 Pall Mall G-zs Sept. 3 The cyclists of London, 1887 
Times 9 Apr. 5/4, I passed a group of lieutenant-CoIonel 
Savile’s military cyclists. _ 

attrib. 1884 C. Dickens jun. Diet. Land. 37/2 The Cyclist 
Touring Club. 1887 Times % Apr. 4/1 There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of Canterbury. 

2. One who reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, etc. 
Hence Cycli'stic at, 

1883 Bazaar, Exch. ^ Mari 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 
cyclistic tendencies. v ' r ' ' 

IlCyclitis (sikbrtis). Path. [f. Gr. jcvkX-os 
circle + -ITIS.] Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

x86i Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 718 Inflammations of the 
ciliary body, or cyclitis. , . - 

Cycle- (saikb, sikD), combining form of Gr. 
kUkKos circle (see Cycle), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms; e.g. Cyclobramcliiate a. [Gr. 
i8/w£7Xta gills], having gills circularly arranged; 
applied to a suborder of gastropodous molluscs 
(Cyclobranchia^ -brattchtatd ) ; also said of the gills. 
Cycloce-ntric a:, (see quot.). C^clooepha-lian, 
-lie fl., Cycloce-phalus [K€<f>aXrf head] (see quots.), 
Cyclocimaid:. Gebl. [cf. Anticlinal], sloping in all 
directions from a, central point ; * Quaquaversal. 
Cyclocos'lio a. [jcotXla intestines], having the in- 
testines coiled : said of birds ; opposed to ortho- 
coelic. Cydoga’iigJia’to, -ated Zool.^ having 


circularly - arranged , ganglia. . Cy’clogen , Boi. 
[.-yeifTjis born, produced], a plant having woody 
tissue disposed in concentric circles ; = Exogen ; 
so €yclo*geiioTis a. (Syd. Soc. Lexi). . Oyclo- 
grapE ["Tpa^osf writer], an instrument for .tracing 
circular arcs. CycIo*grapIier, a writer of a cycle 
(of legends, etc.). Cyelolitli, [Aifej stone, after 
m&fioiith^Qtc.']^ a name given by some archseologists 
to a prehistoric stone circle. Cycloneu'xous, 
-o's® a. ZooL, having the nervous axis circularly 
arranged, as. in the Padiaia. C^clo-ptexous cu 
[Trr€poK wing], round-winged, round-finned. Cty- 
doscope [-cr/roTros viewing], 1 a) an, apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of revolution,' by means .of 
a revolving ruled cylinder, view'ed through an 
aperture partially closed by a tuning-fork vibrating 
at a known rate ; (fi) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. €isrdospe*xmoiis a. Bot. [ixtipjm 
seed], having the embryo coiled about the central 
albumen. Cydo*stomate, -stematous, -stomous 
a. IfitSixa mouth], having a round sucking mouth, as 
a lamprey, or a circular aperture of the shell, as some 
gastropods ; also belonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa having the eelb 

naouth not guarded by an operculum or process. 
Cydostome a. =- Cyclosiomous ; sb. a cyelostomous 
fish, as the lamprey; a cyelostomous gastropod. 
Cyclosystem, the circular system or arrange- 
ment of the pores in some Hydrocorallina (Mille- 
pores, etc.). 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 388/1 In the Cyclobranchiate 
order. ^ 1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856J 154 The cyclo- 
branchiate |(U1 of Patella. i88z Syd. Soc. Lex., CycUcentric, 
a term applied to those coiled shells which have the starting- 
point of the spiral at a little distance from the centre^ so 
that the first whorl runs around it. Cyclocepkalic, having 
the characters of a Cyclocepkalus. Also, applied to the form, 
of the head of an hydrocephalic person. Cyclocepkalus, 
a monster having two contiguous eyes, or a double eye in 
the median line. X876 Page Adv. Texi-Bh. Geol. \x. 84 
Periclinal, cycloclinal or quaquaversal . . that is dipping in 
every direction. xS^d-;^ Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 413/a The 
. .cyclogangliate . . divisions of the animal kingdom. Ibid. 
392/2 The nervous system of the Gasteropoda , the most 
perfect form of the.. cyclo-gangUated type. 1823 P. Nichol^ 
SON Pract. Build. 562 The Cyclograph i& an instrument for 
drawing arcs of circles. 1841-4 C. Anthon Class. Diet. 353 
Dionysius, the cyclographer, makes Circe the daughter of 
iEetes. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 107/2 An organization 
. .more complex than that of the cyclo-neurose classe.s. 1866 
JS'«^‘iW^(?r4isThe Cycloscope. j8'^'9-4y'Toni> Cycl. Anat, III. 
966/2 In the cyclostomatous Fishes . . the skeleton is of still 
more simple structure. 1835 Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. II. 
xxi. 390 The Cyclostomes or suckers, with regard to theii* 
skeletons, are the most imperfect of all the Vertebrates. 
X854 Badham Halieut. 440 Our little cydostome . . the 
lamprejr. 1833 H. Spencer Prittc, Psychol. § 8 The cyclop 
stome Fishes. 1836 Kirby & Sp. Entomal. xlvii. (1828) IV, 
427 Some of the cyelostomous fishes . . are supposed to con- 
nect the fishes with the Annulosa. 

Cyclode (s^i'klffud, si-k-). Math. [f. Gr. kCkKos 
circle -l- dSdr path.] A name introduced by Prof, 
Sylvester, 1869 , for the involute of any order to 
a circle; See Involute. 

r869 Sylvester in Proc. Lend. Math, Soc. II. 137-160 
A Cyclode is the continued [»Ui} involute of a circle. 

Cycloid (sDfkloid, si'k-), [See next.] 

1. Math. The curve traced in space by a point in 
the circumference (or on a radius) of a circle as the 
circle rolls along a straight line. 

The common cj/£:/<jih!'is that traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point meets 
the straight line ; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a prolate cycloid (with inflexionsi ; by a point without the 
drde, a curtate cycloid 1 with loops). 

x66x Boyle Spring 0/ Air {1680,) lot Each point will by 
this compound motion describe on the plain.. a perfect 
cydoid. 1727 Swift Gulliver, Voy. Laputa ii, A pudding 
[cut] into a cycloid. 18x2-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819’ I. 
135 The line’ in which a heavy body descends in the least 
time from one given point to another, .is an arch of a cycloid 
..Hence the cycloid is called the line of savif test descent. 

b. Companion to the cycloid : the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point of intersection 
of a horizontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling circle with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the (hori- 
zontal) line on which it rolls. 

x8S7 Whewell Hisi. Induct. Sc. II. 244 The curve must 
be of the nature df that which is called the companion co 
the cycloid, 

2. Zool. A cycloid fish : see next. 

X847 Ansted Anc. World x. 246 Two orders of Fishes., 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 

Cycloid, ct. [ad. Gr. icvtcXoa^Sf kvkXIo^tjs cir- 
cular: see Cycle and -oid.] Resembling a circle ; 
spec, in Zool. a. Of a somewhat circular form, 
with concentric striations ; applied to the scales of 
certain fishes, b. Belonging to the Cycloidei, or 
order of fishes with cycloid scales. 

1847 Ansted .4 MC. World iv. 62 The remaining two i^ups 
[of Fishes] are called respectively Ctenoid . . and Cydoid . . 
from the shape and structure of the scale. i8sx Richardso n 
GeoL (1855) 283 Nearly all the cycloid genera.. are e.xtinct, 
X873 Nicholson Palseont. 326 Scales cycloid or rhomboid. 
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Cycloidal (saikloi'dal, sik-), a. [f. as prec. + 
•Ah i 1. Geom. , etc. Of, pertaining^ to, or of the 
form of a cycloid. 

Cycloidal engifte'. an instrument used in engraving an 
“engine-turned design/ upon the plates for bank-notes, etc., 
as a precaution against counterfeiting; the graver-point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal paddle : a name erroneously given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each float is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, e^t echelon^ so as 
to lessen the concussion and make the resistance more uniform 
(Knight). Cycloidal pendulum : a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid. So as to be perfectly isochronous.^ 

1704 J, HarrisX^'jt, Techn. s. v. Cycloid, The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense, .is called the Cycloidal Space. 
1830 Kater & Lardner MecA. xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal 
pendulum. 1884 F. J. Britten <§• Clockm, 122 The 

upper part of the/ pendulum is a double cord hanging 
between two cycloidal cheeks to give a cycloidal path to 
the bob. 

2. ZooL * Cycloid a. a. 

*872 "liliCBoi&cm Palmont. 326 The scales.. are cycloidal in 
shape, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. 

Hence Oycloi'dally tt^/z/., in the form of a cycloid. 
1727 Chambers Cycl. s. y. PAonicks, Asmooth wall . . arched 
. .cycloidally or elHptically. 

Cyoloi'dean, a- and si>. Zool. Also -ian. [f, 
mod L. cydoide-us (f. Gr. KvjcXoeib'/js Cycloid) + 
-AN.] A. adj. Belonging to the cycloid fishes. 
B. sk A cycloid fish. 

1837 Buckland Geol, I. 270 The Herring and Salmon are 
examples of Cycloidians. 

t Cyclordical, O&s. = Cycloidal i. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in P/til. Trans. LXXXIII. 88 
The spring, by which the pendulum is suspended . . so con- 
structed as to produce cycloidical arcs of vibration, 

Cyclomatic (soikbmse-tik), a, [f. Gr. Kv/cXcofxa, 
anything rounded or made circular, a wheel 
•f -TO.] Of or pertaining to cycles. 

1881 Maxwell Kledr, ^ Magn. L 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and the numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Cyclometer (S9ikl^‘mftai). [f. Gr. «t;/fXo-s 
circle + fj-hpov measure, -/i€Tpo?,-/tcT/577y measuring.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring circular arcs. 

i8is^ W. Adamson {iitle\ An Universal Principle for 

Dividing the Circle .. hy a new Instrument called the 
Cyclometer. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI, 93 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls. .became distinctly curved, 
but in very various degree.s (namely, with radii between 20 
and 80 mm. on Sachs* cyclometer). 

2 . An apparatus attacked to the wheel of a 
vehicle, esj>, of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed. 

Mag, Feb. 496 The cyclometers remstered 
th irty-five miles. 1883 B. W. Richard.son Cycling in iLongjn, 
Mag, Oct. 604 By means of their cyclometers they [cyclists] 
could correct, .errors respecting distances which the ‘ sign- 
posts ’ almost invariably make. 

3 . humorously. A ‘ circle-squarer 

x365 Ds Morgan in Aihenseum 27 Oct. 534/2 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit. 

Cyclometry (saikl^'metri). [f. as prec.; see 
-MiiiTRY.] Measurement of circles ; ‘circle-squaring’. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr, 1656 Wallis Correct, of Hobbes 
316 ;T.), I must tell you, that Sir H, Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger's cyclometry. 1866 De Morgan ixiAtke- 
nwum 27 Oct. 535/1 Afriendof mine, .will spend a thousand 
pounds, .in black and white cyclometry. 

Hence Cyclome trie, -al, a., of or relating to 
cyclometry; 

1838 Halliwell Brief Acci, S, Morlajtd MorIand*s 
Cyclometrical treatise. 

Cyclonal (s9ikl(?ttmal), a. rare. [f. Cyclone 
- 1 - -AL.] Of or pertaining to a Cyclone (1 c). 

j88i C. Abbe in Smithsonian Rep. 295 The cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied by a stronger 
gradient, .than is the anticyclonal curvature. 

Cyclone (ssi-kld^n). [f. Gr. kvk\o 9 circle (or 
kvkKuv moving in a circle whirling round) : see 
quot. 1848. 

Piddingtoa’s account of his formation of the word is vague; 
the sense he assig:ns suggests that theGr. word he meant 
was which means inter alia ‘the coil of a serpent’; 

hence cyclome occurs as an early variant.] 

1 . gen. A name introduced in 1848 by H. Pid ding- 
ton, as a general term for all storms or atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular or 
whirling course, 

r348_H. Pinn\m’TcmSailoPsHortid>k. 8 Winds. Class II. 
(Hurricane Storms. .Whirlwinds. .African Tornado. .Water 
Spouts. .Samiel, Simoom), I suggest, .that we might, for all 
this last class of circular or highly curved wind.s, adopt the 
term ‘Cyclone’ from the Greek ku/cAw? (which signifies 
amongst other things the coil of a snake' as .. expressing 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in these meteors. 
/bid. 176 Throu’^hout the preceding parts the word Cyclone 
has been, as propo.sed . . added after the words hi common 
use to express circular-blowing winds. In this part I pro- 
po.se to use it alone. 

^ b. sfee. A hurricane or tornado of limited 
diameter and destructive violence. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxii. 220 One of the most fear- 
ful gales I have ever experienced. It had the character and 
the force of a cyclorne. 1857 S. P. Hall in Merc. Marine 
A/i»^.('i858j V. 30 This season has been, .prolific in typhoons 
or cyclones. xZ<y^Daily Af<f7W27 May 6/8 A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal, 


e. MeteoroL A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having itself also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the cyclone becomes for a time stationary. Cf. 
Anticyclone. (Such a system often extends over 
many thousands of square miles.) 

As to the differences between tliis and b, see A Buchan 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 129. 

3875 A. Buchan in EncycL Brit. III. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cyclones . . A cyclone which passed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of 2d November, 1863. 
i83i R. H. Scott in Gd. Words }n\y 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones, 1887 Daily News 33 Oct. 5/1 
There was. .a twofold reason for northerly winds— the anti- 
cyclone off the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
filats of Holland. 

d. transf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
in the sun’s atmosphere, 

1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 53 Immense cyclones pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, a.s is 
rendered evident by the form and changes of certain spots. 
2 - Comb, cyclone-pit, ‘on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refuge from a tornado or 
cyclone ’ ^Cent. Diet.'). 

Cyclonic (s9iklp‘nik), tz. [f. prec. + -TC.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

i860 Adm, Fitz-Roy in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 226 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion, 
1868 Lockyer Heavens 54 A [sun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. 1880 Times 27 Sept. 5/12 
A small cyclonic vortex had formed in the Bay of Bengal. 

So Cyclo nical a. = prec. Cyclo nically adv., 
after the manner of a cyclone. Cy •olordst, Cyclo- 
uoTogist, one who studies cyclones. Cyclono*- 
loffy, the study of cyclones. 

1881 J. G. Jeffreys in Nature XXIII. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. ^ 1884 Nature XXX, 305 Towards and around this 
depre.ssion the winds blow cyclonically. i88a E. D. Archi- 
bald ibid. XXVI. 31 The general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
cyclonists— so-called— Reid and Piddington. x86o Maury 
Pkys. Geog. Sea xix. § 780 The cyclonologists do not locate 
their storms in such high latitudes, i860 Adm. Fitz-Roy in 
Merc. Marine Mag. VTl. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop : see Cyclops. 

CyclopdBdia, -pedia (soikMprdia). Also in 
Anglicized forms, 7 cyclop8edy,-pedy. [A shorten- 
ing or modification of JENCYCLOPiEDiA (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the ostensible sense ‘circle 
of learning’, from Gr. kvkXos circle + Ttaibda edu- 
cation, a liranch of learning.] 

1 1 . The circle of learning ; the whole body of 
arts and sciences ; «= Encyclopedia i. Obs. 

1636 H. Blount Voy . Levant (1637) 85 This Cyclopaedia 
hath beene observed to runne from East to West ; I’hus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come , . from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence into Greece, so into 
Italy. ^ei66z Fuller Worthies 11. (1662) 289 Nor yet was 
it a work of the Cyclopedy of Arts. 1676 Hobbes /Had 
Pref. (3686) 8 I'he whole Learning of his time (which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). 

2 . A book containing extensive information on 
all branebes of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc. ; usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; *=Ekcyclopj)dia 2, 3. 

1728 Chambers {title). Cyclopaedia, or General Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences. *738 W, Bowyer in Nichols Lit. 
Anecd. xZth C, (1812) V. 659 While the second edition of 
Chambers's Cyclopaedia was in the press I went to the 
author and begged leave to add a .single syllable to his 
magnificent work, and that for Cyclopaedia he would write 
j5'«cyclopa;dia.. Purged that Vossius had observed in his 
book de Viiiis Sermonis that * Cyclopardia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopaedia by the best*. 1878 Mor- 
ijs.'i Diderot 118 He first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
paedia on a fuller plan. 

Cyclopasdiac (s 9 iklt;prdiKk). a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -AO.] Of or pertaining to a cyclopsedia ; dealing 
with all branches of knowledge. 

3877 S. Cheetham in Academy 14 Apr. 311 Isidore . . the 
best-known cyclopaediac writer of that time. 
Cyclopsedic, -pedic (S9iklt?pfdik), a. [Irre- 
gularly formed on cyclopedia : see prec. The 
element -pstdic would properly represent Gr. 
TtaCbrniiS childish.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cyclopsedia. 

a 1843 in Southey (F. Hall). 1869 J. H. Pepper {title), 
Cyclopsedic Science Simplified. i%6 A. Amer. Rev. 224 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. 

Hence Cyclopse-dically adv., in a cyclopsedic 
manner; like a cyclopsedia. 

x888 Harper's Mag. 9 Nov. 929/2 XTbiquitotis in busi- 
ness hours, and cyclopaedically ready of response to any 
requisition. 

Cy*clop 80 dize, ti. [See -IZI.] trans. To bring 
together or arrange in systematic form. 

i860 Sat. Rev. X, 85/2 That .stage of intellectual progress 
which cyclopaedizes its information. 

Cyclop© (soi’kMup), a. rctre-'^. [a. F. cyctope 
Cyclops.] Kesembling a Cyclops; one-eyed, or 
using one eye. 

x868 0 . W. Holmes Poems, To C* G. Ehrenberg, Even as 


CYCLOPS. 

the patient watchers of the night, — The cyclope gleaners of 
the fruitful skies. __ 

Cyclopean, -ian (saikbpran, s9ikM<rpian),<2. 
[f. L. Cyclope us, a. Gr. KuArActurfioy, and Cyclopius, 
a. Gr. KuATAtuTTios, f. Ku/cAoL7ies the builders of the 
walls of Mycenm, pi- of Ku/cAcl^ a Cyclops, a one- 
eyed giant of ancient mythology.] 

1. Belonging to or resembling the Cyclopes; 
monstrous, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cyclops, 

1641 Symonds Semi. he/. Ho. Com. C iv b, To redeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the glory of Christ. 1725 
Pope Odyss. ix. 422 Such as th’ unbless’d Cyclopean climes 
produce. 1762 Falconer Skipwr, m. 293 Then, forged by 
Cyclopean art, appear’d Thunders. 18^ Lardner Hand., 
bk. Nat. Phil. 7 Press by v hich the Britannia tubular bridge 
was erected. .The weight and bulk of this cyclopean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
Newcomb Astron. 11, i. 139 We may liken tne telescope 
to a ‘ Cyclopean eye 

2 . Antiq. Applied to an ancient style of masonry 
in which the stones are of immen?'e size and more 
or less irregular shape ; found in Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops. Now applied also to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

183s Thirlwall Greece 1. ii. 61 The huge structures. . 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean, /bid. 62 
The most unsightly Cyclopian wall. 1845 Petrie Rotind 
To7vers /rel. 169 A .style of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 

Cyclopede, An adapted form of Cyclopedia. 

1774 Warton Hist. Poetry xxxvi. (1840) HI. 12 Peter 
Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divinity, called the 
Sentences. 1817 Hobhouse in Smiles ^ohn Murray II. 
460 The work .should be done like a cyclopede dictionary. 

Cyclophobia {nonce-wd.) : see -phobia. 
Cyclopia (s9ikl<?R'pia). Zooh and Path. Also in 
anglicized lorra cyclopy. [f. Gr, KvKXeoxp Cyclops ; 
see below.] (See quot 1882.) Hence Oyclo'pian. <z. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 738 Cyclopian monsters. 
1849-52 /bid. IV. 967/1 Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with. Cyclopia, 1862 Chambers' Encycl, s. v. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 
1882 Spd. Soc. Lex., Cyclopia, a kind of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one place in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops. It is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea. 

Cyclopian, var. of Cyclopean. 

Cyclopic (s9iklf?'pik), a. ^ [ad. Gr. MU/cAaiiriAr-dy.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean. 

1633 W. Struther True Happines 55 This h nothing 
but the old blinde cyclop/ ck superarrogancie. *667 
liOVSF. Eire Lend, 68 Which it took into its Cydopique arm.s, 
and crumbled into ashes. 1692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 46 
Some Cyclopick Mon.ster, which eats and drinks the Flesh 
and Blood of^Mankind. 

Cyclo'pic, Chem. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia y -ic.J (See quot.) So Cyclopine, an 
alkaloid obtained from Cyclopia. 

1879 Watts Did. Chem. VI 1 . 41Z Cyclopic acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia Vogelii, a plant used in Africa for 
the preparation of tea.. The cyclopic acid is deposited in 
the form of a yellow powder. 

t Cyclo*pical, u!. Obs. [fi as Cyclopic + -al.] 
-Cyolopio^.i 

1583 Stubbes A nai. Abus. ( 1836) 75 Their hautie stomacke.s, 
and more than Cyclopical countenaunces. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais ii, xxvi, Armed, .with Cyclopical annulls. 

Hence Cyclo'pically in a Cyclopic manner, 
as by a Cyclops. 

1868 Ijpm's.iA.Poe^ns, Winter Even. Hymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain , .cyclopically wrought By the fast- 
throbbing hammer of the poet's thought. 

t Cyclopism. Obs. rare-\ [f. Cyclops + 
-JSM.J Practice characteristic of a Cyclops, 

1617 Collins Def /3p, Ely w. x. 4.33 Vnles you wil he so 
wood now, a.s to adde brutish Vbiquitisme, to your bar- 
barous Cyclopisme. 

Cyclopite (si’kMpait, ssi*-), Min. [f. L. Cycle- 
pi-us {Cyclopia saxa) + -ite.] A variety of Anoeth- 
ITB, found in the Cyclopean islands near Sicily. 

xSii Pinkerton Petral. IL 499 The analcimes of Hafiy, 
which he propose.s to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclop.s. 1868 Dana 
340 Cyclopite occurs in white tran.sparent glassy crystals. 

Cyclopoid (srkbpoid, S9i‘-), a. ma sb. Zool. 
[f. mod,L. Cyclops (in Zoology) + -oiD.] 

A. adj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cyclopidm of Copepods, of which the genus Cyclops 
is the type. "B. sb. Out cd Cyclopidx. 

1852 DyaKCTusi. 11. 1309 In one section, that most closely 
Cyclopoid, the eight natatory legs have the ordinary 
form. Ibid 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
furcate at extremity, like the Cyclopoids. 

II Cyclops (sai'klfps). Also Cyclop. PI. Cy- 
clopes (s9ikl<7u*pzz) ; also Cyclops, Cyelopses. 
[a. L. Cyclops, -bpem, a, Gr. Ku/tAon/' lit. ‘ round- 
eyed’, f. kvkKo-s circle + -dJi// eye. In It. and Sp. 
Ciclope, Pg. and F. Cyclope, whence Eng. Cyclop.'] 
1 , One of a race of one-eyed giants in ancient 
Greek mythology, who forged thunderbolts for 
Zeus. Hence often used allusively. 

a. sing. Cyclops, pi. Cyclopes ; but the latter in 
early use may be like F. Cyclopes, pi. of Cyclope. 
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S3S3 Douglas ^nets in. x. 39 A huge pep^e we se Of 
Ciclopes cum huriand to the port. x$6j T. N orton Caiviu'^s 
Inst. I. 7 Vnlesse the Epicureans like the Giauntes Cyclopes 
would.. make warre against God. 1645 Miltok Tetrack. 
{1851) 234 Such an obdurat Cyclops, to have but one eye 
for this text. 180a Wordsw. Da/jy iv, A little cyclops, 
with one eye Staring to threaten and defy. 1S83 Liddell 
& Scott Cr. Lex. (ed. 7)3. v,, In Hesiod Theogony 140, we 
find three Cyclopes, .who forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. 
i 3 . sing. Cyclop ^ Cyclops. [If. Cy elope, 
sg^a R. D. Hypneroiomachta 3 b, Achemenides beln^ 
afraide of the horrible Cyclops. 160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 

SI I. 1697 Dryden ytrg. Georg, iv. 245 The Cyclops, at th* 
Almi^ityNod, New Inunder hasten for their angry God. 
1735 Pope Odyss. ix. 473 The Cyclops all that round him 
dwell. Hid. 484 The Cyclop from his den replies. 1819 
Shelley Cyclops in Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses. 185s Macaulay IV. xix. 321 In front of the 
helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

7. pL Cyclopses. 

168s Rycaut Critick 206 What shall I say of so many 
Cyclopses? 1819 Shelley Cyclops 25 The one-eyed children 
of the Ocean God, The man-destroying Cyclopses. 

2 . Zool. K genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (apparently single, but really double) 
situated in the middle of the front of the head. 

1849-33 Taro-aCycLAnai. IV. 967/1 The metamorphosis of 
the eyes in.. Cyclops, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 63 
Tiny cyprides and cyclopes disporting in the umbrageous 
groves of their world. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. (Cf. Ctclope <2.) 

168a Dryden Medal 226 Then, Cyclop like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 Third Coll. Poems., A lVaming{i6Bg) 
29/1 His Cyclop Priests will make you truckle under. 1803 
Sarrett New Piet. London 177 A Cyclops pig.. because 
it has only one eye. .placed in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyelopy: see Cyclopia. 

Cyclorama (soiklora-ma). [mod. f. Gr. kvkXos 
circle + opafxa spectacle.] A picture of a landscape 
or scene arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 

1840 Penny Cyc/. XVII. 191 Thepanorama forms the sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder, .(whence it is., called, .cyclorama). 
1849 {title\ Description of the Royal Cyclorama. .Regents 
Park, opened in 1848. 1888 Pall Mall G. 25 June it/i 
The cyclorama [of Niagara] which has ‘ fetched ' all London. 
Hence Cyclora*mic a. 

1886 Appleton’s Ann. Cycl. 278 (in Cent, Diet.) The laws 
of cycloramic perspective. 

Cyclorn. Cycle-horn', see Cycle 12. 

1891 Wheeling 4. Mar. 426 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. 1891 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Aug. 200/t The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

Cyclosis (ssikl^u'sis). [a. Gr. Kb^Xcacis en- 
cirding, f. KVK\ 6 -etv to encircle, to move in a circle.] 

1 . Biol. A term (proposed by C. H. Schultz in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the vessels of plants ; also applied to the circula- 
tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 336 The phenomenon 
of cyclosis consists of a motion of fluid called latex. i88a 
yml. Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. n. No. i. 28 The pheno- 
menon of cyclosis as seen in many hairs. 

2 . Math. The occurrence of cycles ; see Cycle 10. 
i88x [see Cyclomatic]. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. 

Th. Electr. ^ Magn. 1 . 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cyclostylar (soikltJstoi-lai), a. Arch. [f. Gr. 
KVfcXos + (Trvkos pillar, column + -ab,] (See quot.) 

1850 W'eale Diet. Terms, Cyclostylar, rQ\3.tmg to a 
structure composed of a circular range of columns without 
a core ; with a core, the range would be a peristyle. 

Cyclostyle (sd’kbstail). [f. Gr. «u/cAos circle, 
wheel + Style, L. slilus.] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copies of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate ; this paper is then used 
as a stencil-plate from which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle apparatus, ink, pen, 

1883 Knowledge 16 Feb. Advt., The^ Cyclostyle. 1887 
Chicago Advance 19 May 306/1 She.. prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle. 1893 Pall Mall G, 17 June 6/1 This/s pro- 
bably the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed journal 
which will see the light in Mashonaland. 

CyclO'tomy. [f. Gr. k^kKo's circle + ->rofua 
cutting. In sense l rendering OQX . hreisiheilung.'] 

1 . Math. The problem of the division of a circle 
into a given number of equal parts (Sylvester). 

*879 Sylvester in Anter. ^ml. Math. 380 Bachmann's 
work, as it seems to me, gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 1893 Mathews Theory of Numbers 1. 184. 

2 . Ophthahnic Snrg. (See quot.) 

1889 Berry Dis. Eyevii. 222 Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. 

Hence Cycloto*mic a., as in cyclotomic functions. 
1879 Sylvester in Amer. Jrnl. Math. 357 The species of 
cyclotomic . * functions of which the cubic function above 
written is an example. ^ 

|{ Cyclus (si'kl^s, soi’kl^s). [L., a. Gr. kvkXo^ 
Cycle.] — Cycle 6 ; also a series of pictures 
representing romantic or historical cycle. 

1810 H. Weber Meir. Rom. I. Introd, 69 A. .third cyclus 
of romance, no less extensive than that of Arthur and of 
Charlemagne. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I* iv. § 65. 
30S That legendary cyclus of heroic song. 1838 Baroness 
iBuNSENin Hare Life 1 . xi. 482 Hesse^s designs for a cyclus 
representing the conversion of Germany to Christianity. 
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CycneaHj cyguean (siknf*an, sig-), a. rare. ' 
[f. L. eyemus, cygneus, *Gr. kvkvhos, f. eyenus, 
cygnus swan.] Of or pertaining to a swan ; swan’s. 

1610 J. MELViLl>i<i^(i842)72oThe moderatoris cygnean 
songe. 1840 Milman Hist. Ckr. II. 11. iv. 62 His last, 
if we may borrow the expression, his cycnean voice, dwelt 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charity. 

Cycorie, -y, obs. forms of Chicoey. 

Cycular, a. [An illiterate formation from 
Cycle, after vehicular (f. vehicul-um) : cf. Bicy- 
CULAK,] Pertaining to cycles or cycling. 

1891 Cyclist 25 Feb. 142 Entirely in touch with matters 
cycular. 1892 Sirojid Mag, J uly 33/2 The high-water mark 
of cycular invention. 

Cyd, var. of Side a. Obs., hanging low. 

Cyder, var. of Cider. 

Cyderaeli, var. of Cidebage, Obs. 

1579 Langh am Gizrdf. Health (1633) 37 Cyderach. .apply it 
to gireene or fresh wounds, 

11 Cydippe (soidi-pf). ZooL [mod.L., a. Gr. 
KhZmitr} proper name of a Nereid.] A typical 
genus of Ctenophora,of which one beautiful species, 
C. pilosa, is common in the British Seas. Hence 
Cydi'ppian a . ; Cydi'ppid, a ctenophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

1833-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 39/1. 1846 Patterson Zool. 

39 We took a dead Cydippe, and.. exposed it to the sun. 
1853 Gosse Marine Zool. I. 39 The Beroes and Cydippes. . 
look like tiny melons of glass, down whose bodies run 
bands or meridian-lines of paddles. 

i860 Agassiz Nat, Hist. U. S, III. 184, I merely infer its 
Cydippian relationship from the position of the tentacles. 
1M8 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Lifk 721 The larva 
is at first a Cydipp id-form. 

tCydoH. Obs. rare, [f. L. cydonia (sc. maid) 
quinces, quince, from Cydonia, KvScwwa a town of 
(irete. (In L. also cotdnia, cotbnea, whence Pr. codo- 
ing, F. coing, OF.pl. corns, Eng. quince Quince. 

Hence f Cydeniate v., to treat with juice of 
quinces. Cydonin, mucilage of quince seeds. 

1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg, vL 26 Adde. .the musil- 
age of Cydon seeds a little. 1684 tr. Bonels Merc. Compit. 
XIX. 743 The tincture of Steel pomated or cydoniated. 1833 
Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. (ed. 3) II. 11. 1814 Cydonin 
(peculiar gum of Quince Seed). 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cydonin. .forming the chief part of the secondary membrane 
of the epidermis of the seed. 

Cyen, cyenee : see Scion. 

Cyerge, cyete, obs. forms of Ciebge, City. 
Cyesiology (saiifsi^dod^i). [f. Gr. icbijms 
conception, pregnancy + -{o)logt.] That branch 
of physiology which treats of pregnancy. 

1846 Worcester cites Dunglison. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyfer, cyffre, eyfpe, obs. forms of Cipher. 
Cyft, cygh, obs. forms of Sift, Sigh. 
Cygnean, a. : see Cycnean. 

CygneotLS (si'gn/|3s), a. [f. L. cygn-us swan ; 
cf. L. cycneus, cygneus of a swan.] Swan-like ; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan’s neck. 

t&o R, Braith WAITE Brit. Moss- Flora I. 192 Phascum 
curvicolle. .pQnchs&tixxm rufoms-purple, oval with a short 
apiculus, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 

Cygnet (si*gnet). Forms: 5 sygnett, syng- 
nett, 5-7 signett, 6 singnett, 6-7 signet, 6-8 
cignet, 7 cygnette, 7- cygnet. [A dim., of Eng. 
or (?) Anglo-Fr. formation, of Y.cygne orL. cygnus 
swan. OF. had the dim. cignel, cigneau (Godef ). 

F, cygne is found in end of 14th c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cine, earlier cisne, cinne. Cisne appears to 
cognate with Sp. cisne, and 0\t. cecino swan, which Romanic 
scholars derive from u.cicinus^cycnus, a. Gr. icv/ci/o? swan. 
L. eyenus appears to have split into two types : 
found in Plautus (and app. in late^ popular Latin), whence 
the Romanic form^ and cygnus, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS. and texts. Under the influence of the 
IsittQr O^. cine h&ca.m& cyg^ie (cf. mod.lt. cigno).) 

1 . A young swan. In see quot. 1825. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bhs. 57 Conuiuiura domini Henricl 
Regis quarti, In coronacione sua apud Westmonasterium . . 
Graund chare. Syngnettys. X48X-90 Howard Housek, 
Bks. tRoxb.) 281 That brout venison and ij. signetts to my 
Lady. 1362 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (1570) 78 The Signets 
bee better than the old Swannes. 1:391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 56 So doth the Swan her dovvnie Signets saue. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whistle vii. 2938 Her skin sleek sattin or the 
cygnettes brest. 1634 Alihorp MS. in Simpkinson Wash- 
ingtons XV, For I dozen of signetts. 1707 Fleetwood Chron. 
Prec. (t74s) 86 For 8 Cig^nets or young Swans. 1825 W. 
Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Cygnet, .properly, a young swan, 
but swans borne in coat-armour are frequently blazoned 
cygnets. 1836 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xxxi. 424 It now re- 
joices in a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast. 

2. Comb.) as cygnet-down ; eygnet-royal {Herl), 
see quot 

*795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Liberty's Last Squeak Wks. 
1812 HI, 423 Lone silence.. Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shall lend. 1847 H. Gough Gloss. Heraldry, Cygnet royal, 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a chain affixed 
thereunto and reflexed over its back. 

Cykory, -ie, obs. fF. Chicory; CykyUe, 
Cykyr: see Sickle, Sicker; Cyl-, in various 
words «SiL-; Gyle, see Ceil, Chill; Cylens, 
see Silence ; Cylere, see Cylloue, Celurb. 
Cylinder (si^lindai). Also 6-7 cylindre, 7 
cilinder, sillinder. [ad. L. cylindrus cylinder, 
roller, a. Gr. lebXivZpos roller, deriv. of tcvXivt-uv 


to roll. , Cf. i6th c. "F, ciiindre, cylindre. There 
was an earlier form Chilindrb ( in sense $) in ME. 
and OF.] 

I. I. Geom, A solid figure of which the two 
ends are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vening curvet! surface is such as would be traced 
out by a straight line mo'vdng parallel to itself 
with its ends in the circumferences of these circles. 

If the direction of this straight line be perpendicular to 
the planes of the circles, the figure is a right cylinder if 
not, an oblique cylinder. 

3370 Billingsley Euclid xt. Def. xviii. 318 A cylinder is 
a solide or bodely figure which is made, when one of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelogramme, abiding fixed, the 
parallelogramme is moued about, North Plutarch 

(1676) 263 The proportion between the Cylinder , . and the 
sphere or globe contained in the same. 3647 H. More 
Insomn. Philos, ix, A duskish Cylindre through infinite 
space It did project. 1727 Swift GuUwer tii. li. 186 Cut 
our bread into cones, cylinders. 3879 Cassells Techn.Ednc, 
II. i^ A cylinder is a solid body of the character of a prism, 
but its ends are circles. 

b. In mod. Geom., the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to itself and 
describing any fixed curve (not necessarily a circle). 

3S77 Williamson Ini. Calc, (ed. 2I ix. § 168 When the 
base, .is a closed curve of any form, .the surface generated 
i.s called a cylinder. Ibid. ix. Ex. 12 The axis of a right 
circular cylinder. 

2 - Any body or object of cylindrical form (either 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1C61 applied to a cylin- 
drical jewel worn in the ear. Axial cylinder =* 
axis-cylinder: see Axis; renal or urinary cylinder 
— renal or urinary cast : see Cast 30 c. 

1641 Hobbes Lett. Wks. 1845 VII. 457 Such matter as 
the cylinder is made of. a 1661 Holyday yuvenal yx 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
cylinders then shall grace thine ear. 1791 Hamilton 
tholLet's Dyeing II. n. m. iii. 177, I poured the decoctions 
into glass cylinders. 1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 35 The 
cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new wood. 
3879 Calderwood Mind <5* Br. 44 The axial cylinder of 
each nerve being surrounded by medullary matter. 

1 3 . A kind of portable sun-dial ; Chilindbe. 
15^3 Fale Dialling Nil} b, The making of the Plorologicall 
Cylindre. 

4 . a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrel-shaped 
stone, pierced longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, used as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or occasionally Aramaic) characters, 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with cuneiform 
writing and buried under the foundations of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples. 

1833 Lavard Pop, Acc. Disco^K Nineveh Introd., A few 
cylinders and gems .. from Assyria and Babylonia. 1837 
Lorrxss Chaldxa Susiana 130 This discovery at Mdgeyer 
convinced him that the commemorative cylinders of the 
founders were always deposited at the comers of Baby- 
lonian edifices. 

II. In Mechanics. 

6. Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, etc. (with reference 
either to the internal chamber or external surface). 

e.g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges; the barrel of a 
pump^ in which the piston works; the glass barrel of an 
electrical machine ; a cylindrical revolving part in a loom, 
or a carding machine, etc. 

1373 Digges Paniom. 1. xxx. K, Hauing respecte to the 
length of the peece, waighte of the Bullet.. proportion of 
the concaue Cylinders. 3660 Boyle New Exp. Pkys. 
Meek. Proem 13 The Pump consi.sts of four parts, a hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle, .and a Valve. 3669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag.v. xii. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the rest of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting. 3706 Phillips (ed, Kersey>, Charged Cylinder . . 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot., 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Hollow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg’d. 3875 Ure Diet, Arts 
II. 392 Colt's revolvers. .If the hammer be lowered in the 
pin, the cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steam 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. By extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sometimes of an annular form. 

3697 Papin in Phil, Trans, XIX. 483 He proposes the 
..turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied to the bottom of the Cylinder that contains it, 
which Vapour forces up the Plug in the Cylinder. 1733 
Blake in Phil, Trans, XLVII. 200 The best Proportions 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 378a Specif. Watt's Patent 
No. 1321. 3 Tbe said piston is suspended by a rod. .capable 
of sliding through a hole in the cover of the cylinder. 3830 
J. Millington Mech. Philos. 417 Newcomen’s engine was 
the first in which a tmly bored cylinder with a well-fitting 
piston was employed. 3893 Engineer LXXV. 574 That 
will depend on the total amount of work done in the 
cylinder by expansion. 

7 . a. Printing. The engraved hollow metal roller 
used in printing calico, etc. b. A similar roller 
used in letter-press printing for inking the type 
(now inking-r oiler), pressing the paper against the 
type, or carrying the type or printing surface. 

3764 Specif FryeVs Patent No, ZxQifalico Printing) The 
invention is performed by means of engraved copper 
cylinders. 3790 Specif Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 8 
A is the printing cylinder covered with woollen cloth, and 
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B is Ae inking cylinder with its distributing rollers. j8i8 
Specif. Cowpers Paient No. 4194. 2 Convejdng the. .paper 
from one printing cylinder to another. 1858 Specif. Apple.- 
giitJCs Patent No. 372 Comparatively few printing rollers 
.can be arranged round the cylinder carrying the type. 

8. Watchmaking. The cylindrical recess on the 
yer^e of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

1765 Mudge Thoughts on hnprov. Watches (1772) 23 
Making the cylinder of harder nmaterials . . would ne an 
advantage. 1:773 Hatton Clock <5- Watch Work 197 The 
tooth [of the balance wheel] ought to act at right angles to 
a line which would touch the cylinder. 1^3 Beckei't 
Clocks 4 r Watches 320 In the best watches the cylinder is 
made of a ruby. 

9 . attrib. and Comb, f a. simple atfrih. or as adj. 
Cylindrical. Ohs. 

1621-5* Burton Anal Mel. 1. iii. ni. 21 1 Concave and 
Cylinder glasses [ = mirrors!. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
I. B iv, How to measure a Cylinder Vessel. 

h. Comb.y siS cylinder-phigt tic.f cylinder 4 ike 
adj.; cylinder-axis =* axis-cylinder (see Axisl); 
cylinder-bore, {a) sk a gun of which the bore 
is cylindrical or of uniform diameter; so cyim- 
der-bored ; (^) 'vh. to make with a cyliniical 
bore ; cylinder-cock, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a steam-engine to allow water of 
condensation to escape; cylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steam-cylinder ; 
cylinder- desk, a writing-desk having a curved 
revolving top which can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; cylinder-engine (see quot.) ; 
eylinder-epithelium, epithelium consisting of 
cylindrical cells ; cylinder-escapement, a form 
of watch escapement [also called horizontal escape- 
menf)j invented by Tompion in 1695, or later by 
iClraham; cylinder-gauge, {d) a tool for giving 
the size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape- 
ment ; {b) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
jectile.s for rifled ordnance ; also a carefully turned 
iron cylinder used to gauge the accuracy of the 
finished bore of a gun (Farrow, MU. Diet. New 
York 1885); C^) ^ steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cylinder-glass, sheet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cyhnder 
which is then cut open and flattened ; eyiinder- 
paper-machine, a paper-making machine in which 
Ihe pulp is taken up by a wirecloth- covered 
cylinder, instead of the flat wire-cloth used in the 
Fonrdrinier machine ; cylinder-press (XJ. S.), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either , for carrying the type or giving the 
impression ; cylinder-watch, a watch with a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement. 

i 9 ZzS^d, Soc. Leec.f*CyHnder-axis^ Vuxkm]€i'& term for 
the central or ^ial part of a nerve tubule. 1881 Greener 
Gim 189 *Cylinder-bored guns. 1827 Farey Steam Eng. 
3^3 The ^cylinder-cover must be lifted up whenever the 
piston is packed. 189X Rankine Steam Eng. 481 Tbe 
cylinder cover has in it a stuffing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. i|^4 Knight Diet. Meek,., *Cylinder~engine, 
a ^aper-machine in which the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sheet to the dryers. 
i386 H. Spencer in 19/^ Cent. May 763 A mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by *cy!inder-epithelium. 
*807 T. Young Nat. Philos. II. 69s *Cylinder ’scape- 
meat. 1893 Harological JrnL July 165 I'omplon un- 
doubtedly patented tlie cylinder escapement in 1695. 
1384 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 76 [A] ^Cylinder 
Gauge, :[isl a steel plate, having two tapered slits, 1^2 
Treat. Ammunition (War Pepmt) 314 note. The cylinder 
gauge has the adtmntage of detecting an excentric stud, 
which could not be found by ring gauges. 1851 Rep. fieries 
of Exhibition 526 It was not until the year 1832 that the 
manufacture of ^cylinder or sheet glass was introduced 
into this country, x688 R, Holme Armoury in. 319/1 Pro- 
vided it be of length *Cilender like. 1867 Printers' 
Register Jnny 138 Davis and Primrose, Manufacturers of.. 
.Single *Cylinder Machines. i885 Britten Watch 1^ 
Clockm. 90 *Cylinder~piugs, plugs fitting into the top and 
bottom of the cylinder .. at the extremities of which the 
pivots are formed. 1859 Printer {N. Y.) 11. 30 Messrs. 
Hoe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
’^cylipder presses. 1851 Rep. Juries of Exhibition 198 
■^Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs. 
Napier. 1763 Mudge Thoughts on Improv. Watches 
(1772) 22 The ^cylinder watch., is a fine invention. 1885 
D. Glasgow Watch ^ Clock Making 133 In the best 
Geneva-made cylinder watches the escape wheel is made 
small. , ^ ' 

’ Cy'liuder, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To act upon 
with a cylinder, to press under a cylinder. 

1887 Brit. Merc. Gaz. 15 June 34/1 Occasionally they are 
cylindered to give them a polish. 

Cylindra'C^OTlS, a. [Corresponds to mod.F. 
cylMraci^ and prob. to a mod.L. ^cy/mdraceus^ f. 
cylindrus : see prec. and -aceods.] Of the form 
of or resembling a cylinder ; cylindrical. 

1676 H. More Re7n. on 2 late Disc. 31. 1686 Plot 
Siajfordsh. 221 Several cylindraceous cavities .. running 
parallel with the grain of the wood, 1839 Proc. Berw, 
Nat. Club I, 197 Body enclosed in mi elongated cylindra- 
ceou.s sac. 1856-8 W, Clark Van der Homercs Zool. 
1. 231 .Body cylindraceous, 

t 0ylrndral, , 47 ., Ohs. ^.1^^ 

MDEB ,-f -AL.] C yLINDEIOAL. ; 

a 1711 Ken Bymns Evang.'N'Vs,. x’jzx I. 5 Twice three 
cylindral Thunder- bolts for bits. 


|{ Cyliaidresichsrma (silindre-gkima). Bot. 
Also in anglicized iorm eylindrencliym, [f. Gr, 
icvkiydp-os Ctlikdee + €7xv/ta infusion.] Tissue 
consisting of cylindrical cells. 

183s Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 149 The cylindrenchym 
of the stigma. 1866 Treas. Bol, Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical 
cellular tissue, such as that of Conferoae, of many hairs, etc. 

t Cyli'ndriae, a. Obs. - C ylindbio. 

161:3 Sturtevant Metaliica (1854) 67 Round Cylindriack 
timber, a.s also other' Square timber. 

C/ylixidric (silimdrik), a. [ad. mod.L. cylin- 
dric-us^ a. Gr. fcvktvBpiubsj f. tcbluvBpos Cylinder. : 
see -ic. So F. cylindrique (1596 in Hatzf.).] 
Flaving the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 357/1 A long round Iron 
Cilindrick socket. 1870 Hooker Stttd, Fhraaao Anthimis 
.disk-flowers cyUndric- 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina- 
tion of the cylindric and some other form ; frequent 
in Bot., as cylindric-campanulate, -fusiform ^-oblong, 
-ovoidy -subulate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora ex6 Crepis taraxifolia..va- 
volucre cylindric-campanu late. 1 bid. 432 Agrosiis australis 
..Panicle large, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylindrical (siUmdrikal), a. [as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of the form of a cylinder. 

Cylindrical epithelium —cylinder or columnar epithelium. 

Cylindrical eye : an astigmatic eye. 

Cylindrical lens : a lens of the form of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cylindrical 
surfaces. Cylindrical vault : ‘ one in the shape of the 
segment of a cylinder * (Gwilt). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. i. 106 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindrical! composure of the legs. 1660 Boyle 
Neve Exp. Fhys.-.Mech. Proem 13 The Cylindrical cavity. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxxiii. § 163. 275 Particles of hail, 
some, .globular and others cylindrical. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projection', a form of projection (in maps, 

etc.) in which part of a spherical surface is projected upon 
the .surface of a cylinder, which is then unrolled into 
a plane. (Cf. conical projection.) Cylindrical machine : 
a cylinder (printing) machine, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cylindrical, pertaining to, or like 
a Cylinder. 1862 Rep. of Juries, Exhibition 1862 XXVI 1 1 . 
C 4 The French cylindrical machines are very excellent. 
1866 Proctor Handbh. Stars 38 note, Mercator’s pro|ection 
i.s an instance of cylindrical projection, but on a principle 
altogether distinct. 

Hence Cyli ndrically adv. ; Cyli'ndricaluess. 

1656 J, Sergeant tr. White's Peripat. Inst. 84 It distends 
these fibres, and.. makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a hark. 1766 Lank in Phil. Trans, 
LVII. 453 The pillar of the Electrometer, made of wood, 
bored cylindrically about | of its length. *7*7 Bailey voi. 
II, Cylindricalness, the being of a cylindrical Form. 

Cylindricity (silindri-siti). rare-^. [f. Ct- 
LiNDEio + -ii’Y,] Cylindrical quality or form. 

1846 Worcester ekes Maunder. 

Cyli'ndrico-, -CYLiNDEicb. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 129 Of a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form. 

Cylrudricule. rare, [see -cule ] A small 
cylinder or cylindrical body. 

1855 Owen Anai. Vert. (L.l, Each twin-corpuscle is sur- 
rounded by a circle of cylindricules. 

Cylilldriform(siH*ndrif/im),a:. [f, Ij.cyUndr- 
us Cylietdir - b -FOEM : in mod.F. €yUndriformef\ 
Of the form of a cylinder ; cylindrical. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 80 They differ also in being 
..cyiindriform. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's CycL. Med. XV. 76 
Cylindrifoi-m casts, .that arise from the renal tubules. 

CylindrO- (silimdn?), combining form of Gr. 
KvXivSpos Cylinder, used in many recent combina- 
tions, as Cyli'ndro-ceplia'lic a. [Gr. KetpaX'lj 
head], having a head of cylindrical or elongated 
shape, CyH’ndro-comlc, >-co'ziical a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical ; so CyU'nclro- 
conoi'dal a. Cyli'ndro-cyliMidric, -al a. Arch., 
formed by the intersection of two cylinders. Cylin- 
drome’tric a., relating to the measurement of 
cylin ders. CJyli-ndro-ogi'vad a. , (of a shot) having 
a cylindrical body and ogival heaL 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinarfs Anthrop. v. 177 Cylindro- 
cephalic, elongated cylindrical skull. 1858 Greener Gwi- 
nery^ 141 Cut a bullet of an elongated form— cylindro-conical 
if wished. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder ;^3 Wounds inflicted 
by cylindro-conoidal projectiles. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. Tio Cylindro-cylindric arches, or Welsh groins. 

CyHudroid (siriindroid), xA [mod. ad. Gr. 
KvXiv^po - uStjs cylinder-like ; see -OID,] 

1. A figure resembling a cylinder ; spec, one on an 
elliptical base, an elliptic cylinder. 

1663 Haey in 'R.igmd Corr. Set Men (t84i> I. 99 , 1 call 
them cylindroids (by which I mean) a solid contamm under 
three surfaces, 1^04 J. HarhisX^j; Tecim., Cylindroid, is 
a Solid Figure with Elliptical Bases, paralleL and alike 
situated- 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Arckit. I. 239 That 
the vaulting surface should be portions of cylinder or 
regular cylmdroida 

2. A conoidai cubic surface of fundamental im- 
portance in the theory of screws and complexes. 

*871 Ball Theory of Screws in Tram. R. Irish Acad. 
13 Nov. 

Cylindroid Csiii'ndroid, sidindroid), <z. [£ as 
prec ] Resembling a cylinder ; somewhat cylin- 
drical in form. 


1839-47 Tonn Cycl. Anal. III. 627/1 A cylindroid body. 
1847-9 Ibid. IV, 499/1 The bodies of the spermatozoa are 

. .frequently . .cylindroid. 

Cylindroidal (silindroi‘dal)> a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.j Of the form of a cylindroid ; also -=prec. 

1844 Whewell in Todhunter W.*s Works (1876,) II. 
324 Cyiindroidal surfaces. X8497S2 Todd Cy cl, Anai. IV. 
1521/1 The cyiindroidal form which the arm acquires. 

fl CylindrOBia (silindrJii'ma). jP(2z'/?. [corresp. 
to a Gr. type ^icvkivZpojjjux n. of result, f. nvkivSpo- 
eiv to roll.] A name applied by Billroth to a 
certain kind of tumour, characterized among other 
peculiarities by the ari'angement of its cells in 
cylinders of varying thickness. 

1876 tr. WagmPs Gen. Pathol. 333 Mucous metamor- 
phosis occurs, .in cylindroma and cancer. 

11 Cyliat (si'liks). Gr. Antiq. Alsokylix. [Gr. 
KuAif.J A shallow cup with tall stem ; a tazza. 

x8so Leitch Mulled s Am. Art % 367. 460 A cylix with 
Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 A thenseum 
634/3 A black-figured cylix of the potter Nico.sthenes. 

CylRe, Cyllable, etc, : see Silk, Syllable, etc. 

tCyU. Obs. [a. F . cid in sense ‘ canopy ’ : cf. 
Ceil v. and sk'] A canopy. 

<21552 Leland Collect. (1774) IV. 295 In itwasa Cyll of 
Cloth of gold ; bot tbe King was not under for that sam Day. 

Cylle'Iliaai, a. [f- L. Cylleni-m [f. Cyllene, 
a mountain, the birthplace of Mercury) *f -an.] Of 
Mercury : Cylleniatt art, thieving. 

1738 Comm. Sense (1739) n. 277 Although the Cyllenian 
Art did not flourish, etc. 

t CyTlerie. Obs. [f. Cyll : see -ery.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotmnachia xx Capitels. .wrought with 
a waved shell worke, and cyllerie or draperie 

Cyllowre, eylour, -nre, var. ot Celvrb Obs., 
ceiling, canopy. So Cylured a., ceiled, canopied. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 77 Cyllowre (P. cylere), celatura. 
— Cylured \ v. rr. -uryd, -ered), celatus. 

Cylte, Cyluer, obs. forms of Silt, Silver. 

11 Cyma (saima). Also 6 syma, 6-9 sima, 7-8 
scima, 8-9 cima. [mod.L., a. Gr. Kvpn anything 
swollen, a billow, a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
ing, the young sprout of a cabbage (in which sense 
also L. cyma, whence the botanical use),] 

1 . Arch. A moulding of the cornice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and a convex line ; 
an ogee. 

Cyma recta: a moulding concave in its upper part, and 
convex in its lower parL Cyma reuersa (rarely inversa) : 
a moulding convex in its upper part, and concave in its 
lower part. 

1563 Shute A rchit. C i b, 4 partes geue also to Sima 
reuersa. Ibid. C iij b, I’hat second parte which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye shall §eue vnto Syma. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 267 Sexma reversa . . Scima recta, 
or Ogee. 1726 Leoni Albertis A rchit. II, 34 b, A Cima 
inversa of the breadth of two minutes. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
II. 642 The true cima, or cimaise. 18^ Leitch MHUer's 
Am. Art ^ 249. 258 A base of several plinths and cy mas. 

2 . Bot. == Cyme i and 2. 

1706 Phillips (ed- Kersey', Cyma. .the young Sprout of 
Coleworts, or other Herbs ; a little Shoot, or Branch : But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 1775 Lightfoot Flora Scotica (1792) I. 236 The 
cyma, or little umbel which terminates the branches. 

CymagrapE (sai-magraf). [f. prec. + Gr. 
writing, a writer. 

Erroneously formed : the combining forms of Gr, Kvpa 
being /cu/xaro-, ku/ao-, cymaio-, cymo-.] 

An instniment for copying or tracing the contour 
of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 Atheneeum tx Mar. ijq A paper from the Rev. 

R. Willis descriptive of a new instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and mouldings, and which he called the 
Symagraph. 1842 R. Willis in Civ. Eng. <§• Arch. Jfjtl. 
V. 219 [title) Description of the Cymagraph for copying 
mouldings. 1889 Athenmwn xo Jan. 90/1 The mouldings 
have been taken full size with the cymagraph. 

Hence Cyma-, prop. Cymoffraph v. nonce-wd. 

X844G. Peacock Address Brit. Assoc, p. xliv, Carefully 
reduced and tabulated, and their mean results cymograpked 
or projected in curves. 

II Cymaise (sim^J*z>, Ank. Obs. Also eymace, 
cymaize, oimaise, [F. cymaise, ad. L. cymatium : 
see below.] «Ctma, Cymatiw. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cymace..z ledge or outward 
member in Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman 

S, and termed a Wave or Ogee. 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Arckit. II. 32 a, The cymaize being any list that is at the 
top of any member. Ibid. 35 a, The heads of the Mutules are 
cut perpendicular, with acymaiseover them. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
II. 642 The true cima, or cimaise, imitated in oimaments. 

Cymar (sima*i). Also 7-9 simaire* (7 se- 
meare), 8-9 simar, symar : see SimaRBB. [ad. F. 
simarre ffb'd . chamarre ) : see Ghimbe Simaebb.] 

1 . A robe or loose light garment for women ; esp. 
an under garment, a chemise. 

U.sed somewhat vaguely in poetry and fiction. 

[164X A riana 201 A Persian simarre or mantle.] 1697 
Dryden Virgil, ASneid iv. 196 A flow’r'’d Cymarr with Golden 
Fringe, she wore. 1700 — Cymon Iphig. 100 Her body 
shaded with a slight cymarr, 1824 Wiffen Tasso vi. xci, 
Whilst young Erminia laid her vests aside.. And to her 
flowered cyniar disrobed complete. 1825 Scott Talism. 
iii, Disrob^ of all clothing saving a cymar of white silk. 
a 1839 Praed Poems {1864) II. 22, I a.sk not what the 
vapours are That veil thee like a white cymar. 


CYMATmM. 


1S03 


OTIfABOII), 


2. -Chimer: that of a bishop. 

1673 Bp, Parker 7'rans/. 499 (T.) Vests, 

perukes, tunicks, cimarrs. 176a Hume Ihst. En^. 11 . xl. 
380 The episcopal habit, the cymarre and rochette. 
Milman^SA PauF s xi. z66 Bishop Grindal preached, - in his 
rochet and cymar. 

Cymatitim (simse-tii?m, Jr^/i. Also 

6-7 cimatium, 8 scimatitim, 9 -ion. [L. ^'ma- 
tium an ogee, an Ionic volute, a. Or. Kvp.armvt 
dim. of Kvpa wave, billow, Cyma.] = Cyma. 

1563 SHUTE^n:/$;2jif. Cjb, Coromx..you shall deuid into 
.4. partes, geue one part vnto Cimatium vnder Corona, .the 
fourth part which remaineth, geue vnto Cymatium ouer 
Corona. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 11664) 3a The Cimatium, 
the list of the Cimatium. 1703 Moxon Meek. ExerCiz6j 
Scima reversa, or Scimatium. 1830 Leitch MUlU^s Anc, 
Art § 274. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatium, 1880 J. H. Middleton in Academy 21 Aug. ; 
141/'! One of the cornices has been replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium. 

Cymatolite (sim£e-t<7lait). Min, [f. Gr. 

ATUjuar- wave + -LITE.] A mineral found continuous 
with spodumene in white masses with delicate 
wavy fibrous structure. 1868 Dana il/w. 456. 

Cymljal (si’mbal). Forms : I cim-, cymbal, 
4-6 symbal, 5 eym-, symbale, cimbelle, 6 
cimbal, 6-7 cyraball, 4- cymbal, [ad. L. cym- 
bahtm, a. Gr. KvixpaXovy deriv, of tcvfi^T} hollow of 
a vessel, cup. In OE, directly from L. ; in ME. 
partly through OF. cymbky in cymbalCy the 

latter a learned adaptation of the L. word.] 

1 . One of a pair of concave plates of bra^ or 
bronze, which are struck together to produce a 
sharp ringing sound. 

Till late in the 18th c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and foreign instruments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible). 

c8zs Psalter cl. 5 HergaS bine in cymbalan bel 

hleoSriendum her^a'S in cimbalan wynsumnisse. £1000 
Sax. Leechd. HI. 202 Cimbalan ooSe psalteras o 35 e 
strengas. c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P, B. 1415 Symbales & sonetez 
sware he noyse, 1382 Wyclif t Cor. xiii. i, 1 am maad as 
bras sownnynge, or a symbal [1388 cymbal] tynkynge. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxlii. (1495)946 Cymbales. .beii 
smytte togider and sowneth and ryngeth. 1333 Coverdale 
Ps. cl. 3 Prayse him in the cymbals and daunse. 1333 Eden 
Treat. Neioe Ind. (Arb.) 14 A great noyse of cimbals, 
drumslades, timbrelles, shames . . and diuerse other masical 
instrumentes. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack- 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symbole.s, and the 
showting Romans. 1629 Milton Christ's Nativity 208 In 
vain with cymbals' ring They call the grisly king. 1:793 
Southey Occas. Pieces li, It is the funerd march . . Hark 1 
from the blacken’d cymbal that dead tone I a 1839 Praed 
Poems II. 331 Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing drum I 
b. fig. (with reference to i Cor xiii. i). 

1874 Helps Soc. Press, xv. 217, I often wonder at the 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinkling of cymbals. 

2 . Formerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other musical instruments. 

J 737 “ 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v., The modern cymbal^ is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. It consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are passed five rings, which are touched and shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand. *743 
J, G. Cooper Power Harjuoriy i. (R.', Let but the tuneful 
rod On brazen Cymbal strike. 1831 Maykew Land, l^aboitr 
III. 160 It took me ju.st five months to learn the — cymbal, 
if you please — the hurdy-gurdy ain't it's right name. 

3. A kind of stop on an organ. 

1833 Seidel Organ 174 In large organs the great organ 
often contains both a mixture and a cymbal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former. 1876 Hiles Catech. Organ x. 
{1878) 76 Cymbal^ the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exclusively of octaves. 

4 . A sort of Spongy cake or doughnut. U.S. local. 
i860 in Worcester. 1867 O. W. Holmes Cnardian 

Angel xix, The genteel form of doughnut called in the 
native dialect cymbal, .which graced the board with its 
plastic forms. 

5 . attrib. and CotJib.y as cy7nbal-beatingy -J/layer, 
-tinkler ; f cymbal doctor, a teacher who gives 
forth an empty sound (cf, i Cor. xiii. 1). 

1649 Milton Eikon,\X\\. (1851) 395 How much he was the 
Disciple of those Cymbal Doctors. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 
I. vn. xi, 351 Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabirlc cymbal- 
beatings. 1889 Furnivall in Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. p/i 
Some talk and writing of a certain cymbal-tinkler being 
a greater poet, .than Browning. 

Hence (chiefly 7tonce-%vds') Cy‘m‘bal v., to play 
on cymbals; Cymbaled ppl. a., (a) furnished 
wdth cymbals ; {fi) produced or accompanied by 
cymbals ; Oymballing’ vbl.sb., playing on cymbals. 
Cymbalee'r, -lisr [F. cymballer], a cymbalist. 
Cymba-lics, music produced by cymbals. Cym- 
baline a., cymbal-like. Cy'mbalist, Cymballer, 
a player on the cymbals. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13140 (Trin.) Before Jie kyng in his 
palaise , . She cymbaled torablyng wi’’-aUe. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xn. ix, With pomp and professional cymballing. 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 500 Among the statues, statue- 
like, Between a cymbal’d Miriam and a Jael. 1861 Lytton 
& Fane Tannhdnser zz Cymbard mu.sic. 1836 F. Mahoney 
Rel. Father Front, Songs of France iv. (1859) 309 Now 
come the cymbaleers. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (t86i) 
279 Brassy screeds, and tinkling cymbalics. 1878 E. Jenkins 
Haverholme 224 The cymbaline clatter of the Turcophtle 
Gazette. 1656 Glossogr., he that plays 

on the Cymbals. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 349 One of the Duke 


of York’s black cymbsdists. ^ c 1878 Oxford Bihle-Helps 219 
David appointed Asaph chief of the cymbalists. 1879 E. 
AmoLT> Li. Asia (1883) 47 A chosen band Of nautch girls, 
cup-bearers, and cymballers. 

ii Cymbalo tsi*mbal<?). [ad. It. cembalo, cimbala, 
repr. L. cymhalum Cymbal, but applied to the dul- 
cimer, Magyar atimbalom {cymbalom), Polish cym- 
baiyi\ The dulcimer, a kind of string^ instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianoforte. 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Hungarian hands. 

1879 Hipkins in Grove I. 300/t Cembalo jot Chnhalo ,, 

. .a dulcimer, an old European name of which, with unim- 
portant phonetic variations, was Cymbal- According to 
Mr. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the present 
day called cymhaly by the Poles, and cymbalom by the 
Magyars. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 May 6/x Mdme. Schulz. . 
played her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late years familiarized us. It is a system of wires 
stretched over a sounding-board and struck with wands. 

I! Cymbalan = Cymbal. 

1824 ‘WiFFEN Tasso 1. bexi, The mingled voice profound 
Of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 

Cymblform (si-mbifi^jm a. Anat.y Bot., etc. 
[fi Latin t}pe "^cy mid for mis, from cymba boat : see 
-FORM.] Boat-shaped. 

[1706^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Natncnlare Os (mAnaf.\ 
otherwise call’d Cymbiforme.\ 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252/2 
{Botanical Terms), Cymiiform, having the form of alK>aL 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 387 Tqfieldia , . seeds many . . 
cymbiform. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Cyjnbiform bone, the os 
naviculare, a bone of the tarsus. 

Cymbocepbalic (?i:mbt?,si'phae’lik), a. {erron. 
eymbe-, knmbe-.) [f. Gr. /cu/tjSi; boat -f 
head + -ic.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 253 This peculiar boat-shaped or 
cymbe-cephalic skull. ; 1878 Bartley Topinard's Anthrvp. 
V. 177 Cymbocephalic, Kumbecephalic. 

C3rme (soim). Also 8 cime. [a. F. cime, cyme, 
in the sense ‘top, summit’ (12th. c. in Hatzf.) 
pop. L. cima — iL cyma (see above) ; in the Bot. 
sense an 18th c. adaptation of the ancient L.] 
f L {cime.') A ‘ head ’ (of unexpanded leaves, 
etc.). Obs. rare. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v, Sallet, The Buds and 
tender Cime of Nettles by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2 . Bot. fytnei) A species of in florescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of secondary and higher orders which de- 
velop successively in like manner; a centrifugal 
or definite inflorescence: opposed to Raceme. 
Applied esp. to compound inflorescences of this 
type forming a more or less flat head. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 55 The arrangement of 
the flowers in the elder is called a cyme. 1854 S. Thomson 
Wild FI. HI. (ed. 4) 250 The meadow-sweet, with its 
crowded Cannes, 

3 . Arch. =Cyma. 

1877 Blackmore Erema HI. xlvii. 106 This is what we 
call a cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfaces. 

Cyme (Shaks. Mack v. iii. 55, ist P'olio), sup- 
posed to be an error for cymie. Senna. 

1603 Shaks. Macb, v. iii. 55 What Rubarb, Cyme, or 
what Purgatiue drugge Would scowre these English hence. 

Cymelet. [See -let.] a small or diminutive 
cyme, a cymule. 

Cyaneue (S3i*mm). Chem. [f. Gr. KvpZvov 
Cumin + -ene.] A hydrocarbon, CioH^, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cumin, 
and in other plants. So a series of compounds, 
parallel to those under Cumene : Cymie (si*mik) 
a., of or pertaining to the radical cymene and its 
compounds, as in cymic phenol, etc. Cymidiaie, 
a base, CjoH^sN. Cymol = Cymyl, 

the organic radical C^, of cymene, etc. Hence 
cy^myletmi ite , cymy'lic, etc. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II, z^^y-6 Cymene ov Cymol.. 
Colourless strongly refracting liquid, having a very agree- 
able odour of lemons. 1879 Ihid.'SlW. 421 Cymic Disiilpki^ 

. .is formed by oxidation of cymic merc;^tan. X863-73 Ibid. 
II. 298 Cymylic Alcohol CjoHivO- Hydrate of Cymyl. 
Cuminic Alcohol . . Colourless liquid, having a very faint., 
aromatic odour, and a sharp spicy taste. 

Cyment, obs. form of Cement. 

Cymetery, -itier, -itory, obs. ff. Cemetery. 
Cymic, Cymidine : see Cymene. 
CymiferOUS (soimi'feros), a. Bearing cymes. 
1847 in Craig, and in later Diets. 

Cjmitar, -er, obs. forms of Scimitab. 
Cymling : see Stmlin, a kind of squash, 

1796 Morse Anter. Geog. L 192 Cymlings \Cucurbiia 
verrucosa}. 

Cymming^, brewer’s vessel 5 see Gumming Sc. 
Cymnel;!, obs. form of Stmnel. 
Cymabotaryo’se, a. [f. L. cyma Cyme + 
Botbyosb-] t Applied to cymes arrang&i in a 
racemose manner ’ {Syd. Soc. Lcx.)^ 

C3rmogeB.e (S9i*nu*d§i'n). [f. cyme- deriv. of 

Cymene -f ^geNE, as in dxyg^ne, etc.] ‘ A gaseous 
substance, consisting chiefly of butane, given off 


during the distillation of crude paraffin, used con- 
densed by pressure for the production of extreme 
cold by evaporation ’ 1882). 

x 8 B 6 ffarper*s 3 fag. Jan. 248 The next product [of Petro- 
leum] is known as ‘ Cymogene '. 

Oymograpli : ■ see Cyma-. ■ ; 

CyittOid (sormoidj, «. • [f. Cyma + -om.] Re- 
sembling a cyma. ■' ■ • • ' 

1813 T. Forster ALnos. Phenom, X45 Before storms a 
feature of cirrostratus appears, of a cymoid figure, like some 
architectural ornaments. Ibid. 193 The curious c^Tnoid 
feature . . is not merely alternate bars, but the bars are 
curiously curved. 1S46 in W'orcester, and in later Diets. 
Cymol : see Cymene. , ; 
CymopllLaiae^Csshroafrin), Min. [f. Gr. xv^a-, 
comb, form of /cvjaa wave -e -(pa^Tjs -showing.] A 
synonym of Chbysobebyl. 

1804 Fourcroy's Chem. II. 406. 1830-6 O. W. Holmes 

Poems, Mysterious Illmss 80, Her white arm, that wore 
a twisted chain Clasped with an 0|>al-sheeny cj^mopliane. . 

Hence CyniopRanoTis (i=oim^? laii3s) <2,, ‘having 
a wavy, floating light ; opalescent ; chatoyant* 
(Webster 1864). 

Cymose (srimJu’s), Bot, [ad. L, cym&s-MS, 
f. cyma: see -OSE.] Bearing cj'ines, cymiferousj 
of the nature of a cyme; arranged in a cyme. 
(Of an inflorescence — 01 dcfijiitei op- 

posed to 

1807 J, E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 311 In the cymose plants. 
1872 Oliver Elem.Bot. 1. vii. 83 Form.s of itiflore.scencein 
which the peduncle, or axis, itself terminates in a flower are 
termed definite or cymose. 

Hence Cymo'sely adv., in the manner of a cyme; 
1870 Hooker St. Flora 242 Flowers .. cymosely panicled. 
CymOTlS (soi*mos), a. rare — [ad. L. cymbs-us, 
f. cyma, corresp. to F. cytjicux, -euse.J ■= Cymose. 
In mod. Diets, 

Cymphan, obs. form of Symphony. 
t Cymphe. Obs. [ad. F. cymbe, ad. L. cymbium', 
a, Gr. A-ujw/Stov small cup.] 

1490 Caxton Eneydos v. (1890) 22 Eneas ordeyned to 
take many cymphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to make 
suche sacrifj'ce. 

Cympyl Je, obs. form of Simple. 

Cymric ikrmrik), a. [f. Welsh Wales^ 

Cymry the Welsh, pL of Cjwrt?, prob. repr. ancient 
Combrox compatriot (cf. A/lobrox men of another 
country).} Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
and language. 

[i^ R. Holuk A t'moury m. 415/2 The Alphabet of the 
ancient Cymra’s or Britains. 1636 Blount Glossogr., CytUf 
raecan (from the Br. i. Welsh) Cambrian. 1833 

Southey Nov. Hist. Eng. 1 . 1 The Cambrians, or, more 
properly, the Cymry.] 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 7^ 
Beneath them were the Cymric prinqes. 

Cymule (ssrmiz^l). Bot. [f. Latin type *cymz£la^ 
dim. of cyma Cyme.] A small cyme. Hence 
Cymulo se a. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v, 15s One of these very simple 
cymes, by itself or as a part of a larger cyme, may be called 
a Cymule. 

Cymyl : see Cymene, 

Cym3rtery, obs. form of Cemetery, 

Cyn- : see Cin-, Sin-. 

II Cynanclie (sinsemkz). Path. [L., a. Gr. 
Kvvu'yxVt fi ayx^tv to strangle, throttle : 

cf. Quiksey.] a name for diseases of the throat, 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
culty of breathing or swallowing ; esp. QuiNSY’. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Cynanche, the Squinancy, or 
Quinsey. .This Disease is so call'd because it often happens 
to Dogs and Wolves. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 24X 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India in cynanche. 

Cynantliropy (sinmuijirijfpi). Path. [mod. f. 
Gr. KvvavBpojTtos lit. dog-man : in F. cynantliropie.l 
A species of madness in which a man imagines 
himself to be a dog. 

1394 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. it. 266 There are 
some tliat behaiie themselues like dogges and wmlues .. 
because they thinke they are transformed into those kinde 
of beasts, by . . that malady, which is . . named by tlie 
Graecians cynanthropie and lycanthropie. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr,, Cynanthropie. 1733 in Johnson. 
Cynaraceous ■ smar^Lj'ss),^. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynaracese, f. Cyttara artichoke : see Cynabbous 
and -aceous.] Belonging to tlie order Cynaracem 
proposed by Lindley, identical with the suborder 
Cy7iaroidem or Cynarocephalm of Composite plants, 
including the thistles, artichoke, burdock, etc. 

1847 in Craig. 

Cyuarctomacliy (sinarkt^'maki). nonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. Kvv- dog- + apjcTos bear -i- -ficxta fighting.] 
Fighting of dogs and bears ; bear-baiting. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 752 That some occult Design doth 
ly In bloudy Cynarctomadiy. 

CyuareotLS (sine^rfas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynarex, i. Cynara artichoke, a. Gr. icvvapa taken 
as == KivcLpa artichoke.] ~ C ynabaceous. 

1846 Lindley Peg. Ningd.joj In general the Cynareous 
genera are characterised by intense bittern es.s. 

Cyuaroid (simaroid), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynara (see prec.) + -oiD.] Allied to the artichoke; 
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288a G. Allf-n Colours of Flowers ii. 51 The second, or 
cynaroid tribe, is that of the thistle-heads. 

Cynder, -dyr, obs. forms of Cinder. 

Cyne, obs. form of Sion. 

tCSPie- (kiina-, kino-), in OE. = royal; occur- 
ring in many compounds, as tynehelm crown, 
cymsidl throne, some of which are retained as 
technical terms by modern historians ; e.g. oyne- 
bdt (Boot 9), the king’s boot, compensation 
paid to the people for the murder of the king. 

A xooo in Thorpe O, E, Laws I. 286 Gebira]? seo cynebot 
Sam leodum. 1872 E. W. Robertson Fist. Ess.^ 208 
* Blessed to king, and raised to his cynestole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.’ 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist, § 59 A fine of equal 
amount [to the king’s wergild\ the cyneboty was at the 
same time due to his people. 

[Oyne, erroneous for cyve, CiVT.] 

Cynegetie (sinfdge-tik), «!. (rA). rare. [mod. 
ad. G.. jcvvTjyertx-os pertaining to the chase, f. 
KvpyyirTjs huntsman, f. kw” dog + i^yfTTyy leader. 
In F. cynigetique.'l A. adj. Relating to the 
chase. 

1716 M, Davtes ., 4 //;<?«. Brit. in. Diss. Physic o. Our 
Hodern Practitioners, .understand as little of them, as they 
do of the Geoponick, Hieracosophick, or Cynogetick 
Physicks. 1838 W. H. Drummond Rights Anim. v. 36 To 
indulge their cynegetic propensities in the fox chase. 1887 
Times s Oct. 6/1 A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
weapons and appliances used in the cha.se. 

B. si>. d>l. Cynegetics : hunting, the chase. 

i6-^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. viii.'^ss There are extant 
of his in Greeke, foure hookes of Cynegeticks or venation. 
1887 St, Bemardsxv.^ 178 Dr. Octavius Puffemup. .Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. 

t Cyner. Obs, [ad. L. ciner-em^ Ashes, cinders. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb, xn. 366 A yespon alto grounde of 
cyner. 

Cynew, obs. form of Sinew. 

C3niic (si*nik), a, and sb. Also 6 einike, 6-7 
oinick^e, cyrdcke, -ike, -iq.ue, 6-8 oynick, (7 
cinnickfe, eynniek). [ad. L. eynu-us (perh. in 
part through F. ; cf. cinicquiy 1521 in HatzD, a. Gr. 
iifuRttfds dog-like, currish, churlish, Cynic, f. /rutuF, 
AtuR-ds dog : see -ic. 

In the ai3pef ation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob. an original reference to the ku/ dcrapye.-, a gymnasium 
where Antlsthenes taught ; but popular use took it .simply 
in the sense ‘dog-like, currish’, so that Kvuiv ‘dog* became 
a nickname for ‘ Cynic’.] 

A. adf. 1 . Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers called C3n:]ics : see B 1. 

1634 Milton Comus 708 O foolishness of men ! that, .fetch 
their precepts from the Cynic tub. Praising the lean and 
sallow Abstinence ! 1846 Trench Mirac. iii. (18621 145 The 
Cynic philosopher. 1868 tr. ZelleRs Socrates 247 The Cynic 
philosophy claim.s to be the genuine teaching of Socrates. 

2 . Having the qualities of a cynic (see B a); 
pertaining to a cynic ; cynical. 

JSp7 PilgT> Pamass. iv. 468, I am not such a peece of 
Cinicke earthe That I neglect sweete beauties deitie. 1676 
Glanvill Ref. 136 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
hut the complaint of all mankind. 1811 W. R. Spencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic censurens. 1851 Disraeli Life Ld. 
G. Benfimh (1852) 12 The cynic smile, .the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haughty to express. 

3 . Cynic year or period : the canictilar cycle of 
the ancient Egyptians ; see Canicular 3. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (16731 112 That Egyptian 
Cynick Year which is accomplished but once in 1460 years. 
2837 FrasePs Mag. XVI. 632 This erratic period of 1461 
years became the great regulating cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic or canicular period. 

4 . Cynic spasm : see quot. 1882. 

2684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xiv. 474 A Cynick Spasm 
came upon him,^ 2882 Syd, Soc. Lex.y Cynic spasm^ a con- 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side, .so that 
the teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog. 

B. sb. 

1 . One of a sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded by Aiitisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an ostentatious contempt for ease, 
Wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism. 

*547-454 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.') i. xix, He fel 
straight to the sect of the clnikes, and became Diogenes 
schojer. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 15 Like the 
Cynique shut up alwaye in a Tub. 2752 J. Brown Shaftesk 
Charac, 174 All the old philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato walking on his rich carpets, to the unbred cynic 
snarling in^ his tub. i858 tr. ZelleRs Socrates 256 To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. 

2 . A person disposed to rail or find fault; now 
usually : One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
in the sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions, and is wont to express this by sneers and 
sarcasms ; a sneering fault-finder. 

2596 Edward Ilf 11. i,. Age is a cynic, not a flatterer. 
2S99 B. JONsoN Az/. Man out of Hum. n. ii, Thou art such 
another Cynique now, a man had need walke uprightly 
before thee.^ 2632 Heywood Irwi Age 1. 1. Wks. 2874 III. 
282 Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. 1782 Cowper Progr, 
Err. 175 Blame, cynic, if you can, quadrille or ball. 1866 
Ai.Gm. SolH. Nat, ^ Man ii. 63 The cynic, who admires 
and enjoys nothing, desijises and cen.sures everything. 2879 
G. Meredith Egoist vii. (1889' 60 Cynics are only happy 
in making the world as barren to others as they have 
made it for themselves. 


Cynical (simikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Resem bling the Cynic philosophers in contempt 
of pleasure, churlishness, or disposition to find 
fault ; characteristic of a cynic ; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now esp. disposed to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodness ; sneering. 

2588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 24 Canst thou not loue? 
Commeth this Cynicall passion of prone desires, or peeuish 
frowardnes ? 2625 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2 ' 43 They 
seeke. .To be accounted sharpe and Cynicall, 2670 P. Henry 
Diaries ^ Lett. (1882) 225 In lodging, diet, apparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel minister. 2824 D’Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 44*^ Gur cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his species. ^ 2875 Farrar Silence ^ V > iii- 65 
A cynical journalism which sneered at every belief. 

1 2 . Belonging to the sect of Cynic philosophers ; 
s= Cynic tz. i. Obs. rare. 

267s Otway Akibiades 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. 

3 . With etymological allusion: Relating to a 
dog; dog- like. 

2626 Bullokar, Cynically doggish, c 2645 Howell Lett. 
<1650) III. 27 Besides^ this Cinicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this peeple. 2869 
Sir G. Bowyer in Times Sept., Writing., in ‘ecclesiastical 
Latin ' (to which a more cynical name might be given). 

Cynically (si-nikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a cynical way ; after the manner of a cynic. ^ 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u . xxi. § g Fraudes . . and vices 
. .handled, .rather in a Satyre and Cinicaly, then seriously 
and wisely, 2614 Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. 502 Not Cyni- 
cally unsociable. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1. 82 
I was . . feeling .. cynically disposed. 2856 Thackeray 
Christmas Bks. (2872) 43 Our street from the little nook . . 
whence I and a fellow lodger, .cynically obseive it. 

Cy nicalxLess. rare'-'^, [f, as prec. + -ness.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Cynicalnessy Churlishne.ss, Morose- 
ness. In mod. Diets. 

C3rHicism (simisiz’m). [f. Cynic - f - ism. Cf. 
Cynism.] 

1 . {with capital Cl) The philosophy of the 
Cynics : see Cynic B i. 

2672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 Yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at it. 2868 tr. Zeller's 
Socrates 268 The leading thought of Cynicism is the self- 
sufficiency of virtue. 

2 . Cynical disposition, character, or quality. 

2672 [see i]. 1847 Lytton Lucretia (1853) *5® The cyni- 
cism of his measured vice. 2882 P. Brooks Candle if 
Lord x$o The bitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist. 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance. 
1892 Spectator 20 June 847/1 That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms. 

Cy:moocra*tical, a. [See Cynic and -cbat.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body of cynics. 

2882 L, A. Tollemache in yrnl. Educ. Oct. 225 Power. . 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 

t Cynipli, Obs , : see Ciniehbs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (2653) 7^3 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this still shall bear the bell, a 2632 Donne Ess, 
(2652) 183 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 

il Cynips (simips). Rntom. [mod.L. ; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by Linnseus from Gr. 
/ci’v- dog + a kind of cynips, or insect that eats 
vine-buds, etc. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. ciniphesy scinipkesy in Vulgate, Exod. 
viii. i6,rendermgGr.£r«:Ft^cs.) Alsomod.F.G'm^L] 
The typical genus of the gall-flies, hymenopterous 
insects which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-nuts. 

Hence Cynipid, an insect of the Lynipidse, or 
family allied to Cynips. Cyuipi’dean, Cynipi*- 
deous, Cynipidons adjs.y of or pertaining to the 
Cynipidm or gall-flies. 

2777 Lightfoot Flora Scotica II. 583 Excrescencies 
occasioned by a small insect called Cynips. 2884 thenseum 
IS Nov. 628/2 Oak-galls produced by cynipidean insects. 
Cynism (simiz’m). rare. [a. F. late 

L. cynismus, Gr. tcvviafios Cynicism, f. xvoovy kvv- 
dog. Cynic: see -isM.] Cynicism. 

2833 Thirlwall in Philol. Mus. IL 540 The cynism of 
Antisthenes. 2837 Blachw. Mag. XLII. 395 Principles . . of 
licentiousness and moral cynism in literature. 28^ tr. 
Lamartine* s Cekbr. Char, 11. 49 From some unintelligible 
cynism in language. 

Cynke, obs. form of Sink. 

Cynnaber, cynne, obs. ff. Cinnabar, Sin-. 
CsniO-, a. Gr. «tnFo-, combining form of nbosv 
(jew-) dog ; occurring in Greek in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted and largely imitated in 
modern technical terms and nonce-words, as cyno- 
genealogist y cyno-phrenerlogy ; also Cy noclept 
[Gr. Kkkitrrjs thief; d, K^oKXbnos dog- stealing], 
a dog- stealer. Cyno-grapliy [F. cynographie\ a 
writing or treatise on dogs. CynoTogfy, natural 
history of dogs, Cynophilist [F. cynophtle\ f. Gr. 
^ikos loving j a lover of dogs. Cynopho'bia [Gr. 
^(ijSos panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs, 
Cyno'podous [Gr. tto^- foot], dog-footed, having 
feet with non-retractile claws. Cyno'rrbLOdon [so 
F. ; f. Gr. rose!, dog-rose, wild-rose. 

1:863 H. Kingsley A , Elliot xxiv, (1865) 223 He was the 


greatest . . cynoclept, or dog-dealer, in England. 2839 Ne^o 
Monthly Mag. LVL 63 Your good cynogenealogist will 
trace out., the pedigree of any particular race. 2878 
Bartley tr. Topinard's Anthrop, Introd. 9 Cynology being 
the natural history of the dog. 2890 G. Fleming in 19M 
Cent. Mar. 505 Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilists. 2879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol. I. 11. v. 136 'i'he wild notion of Goethe, joined 
with his cynophobia. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cynor- 
rhodoity the wild Rose, or Sweet-brier Rose. 2744 Arm- 
strong Preserv. Health i. 278 Where the cynorhodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies. 2827 N. Drake Skaks. II, 81 
The colour of the cynorhodon, or canker- rose. 

CyaOCepliallC (sun?-, S 3 in£iisffseiik), a. [f. as 
next-f--ic.] =<jYNOCEPHALOUS. 

1887 B. Head Af/jA Hermes .. holding .. 

caduceus and cynocephalic ape. 

Csmoce'plialist. [f. as next -k -I st.] =^Cyno- 

CEFHALOS. 

i6$6 Blount Glossogr., Cynocephalisi, a beast like an 
Ape, but having the face of a dog : a Babion. 2837 Wheel- 
wright vc.Aristophcuies L 312 Contend’st thou with a cyno- 
cephalist? 

CynoceplialoiIS (sim?-, S3int7se'fal0s), a. [f. 
next -ous.J Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a cynocephalns ; dog- headed. 

283,2 Mrs. Cjoee in Fraseds Mag. IV. 33 The cyno- 
cephalous species. 2889 Rawlinsdn Phoenicia 227 A huge 
baboon or cynocephalous ape. 

Il Cynoceplialus (sum-, sointjse-falys). PI. -i. 
Also 5-7 anglicized eynocephale. [L., a. Gr. 
KvvoKiipakos dog-headed, the dog-faced baboon, f. 
tewo- dog- -f K€(paXff head. In mod.F. cynoc/pkale.'} 

1 . One of a fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 

C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 

fiat ile base heuedes lyke hundes ; and fiai er called Cyno- 
cephales. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 7 It may be the 
Cynocephali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian. 2826 G. S. Faber Grig. Pagan Idol. II. 479 
The cynocephali or dog-headed priests of, . Anubis. 

2 . A kind of ape having a head like that of a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon. In ZooL taken as 
the name of the genus. 

2602 Holland Pliny L 157 They..liue of the mllke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynocephales, hauing heads and 
snouts like dogs. Ibid. 1. 232 Apes that be headed and long 
snouted like dog.s, and thereof called Cynocephali. 2607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts U673> 6 The shape of their snout 
like a eynocephale. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. [1776) IV. 
207 The last of the ape kind is the Cynocephalus. 2876 
Birch Rede Lect. Egypt 27 Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard. 

tCy'SlOgloss, rare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paie 
i6.h c.), ad. L. cynoglosszem, Gr. KwuyXwotaoVy f. 
Kwo- dog- + yKSjfTaa tongue.] The plant Cym- 
glossum or Hound’s-tongue. 

2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1718) 93 Another Plant, the 
Cynogloss. .seems not unlikely to be of use, 

C3na>oid (simoid), a. [ad. Gr. Kvvouliis dog- 
like, canine, f. kvvo- dog.] Dog-like, allied in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cymidea or 
canine division of the Carnivora. 

Cynomome, obs. form of Cinnamon, 
CyxLOXHorpllic (sin^?-, soiimmF'jfik), a, [Ulti- 
mately f. (jr. Kwdfxopipos, f, Kvvo- dog'- + popq>rj form. 
Cf. mod.F. cynomorphe dog-shaped.] 

1 . Zool. Belonging to the division Cynotnorpha 
of catarrhine monkeys. 

2 . (nonce-Msey app. after anthropomorphic i) Re- 
lating to a dog’s ideas and ways of looking at 
things. So Cyaomo rpMsm. 

2892 L. Robinson in Coniemp. Rev. Sept. 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can be seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. Ibid. 359 
There is, affecting the dog’s point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism, 

Cynoper, obs. form of Cinnabar. 

Canopic (sin-, S9in^*pik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
KwwTTrjs dog-eyed, shameless (f. zevvo- dog- + &if/y 
bjn- eye, face) + -10.] Dog-faced, shameless, 

2854 Badham Halieui. 416 This canicula. .is equalto the 
gigantic white shark in cynopic impudence and rapacity. 

C3rn0Stiral (simf-, sain<ysiu'**ral), a. [f next + 
-A I-.] Relating to or of the nature of a cynosure. 

185s Kingsley fVestw, Hof 17/2 That cynosural triad 
[of poets]. 2885 Huxley in Times 9 Tune 20 To preserve 
the statue in its cynosural position in this entrance-hall, 

CsrnoSTOre (si'm?-, S9i*n<7situ). Also 6-7 in 
Lat. form. [a. F. cynosure (l6th c.'', ad. L. ryAti?- 
suray a. Gr. tcwocfovpa dog’s tail, Ursa Minor ] 

1 . The northern constellation Ursa Minor, v hich 
contains in its tail the Pole-star ; also applied to 
the Pole-star itself. 

2Sp6 FiT2-GEFFRAY.S'/r/^Drw!/&tf/288i')24 Cynosure, who'se 
praise the sea-man sings. 2613 Davies IFhy Ireland, etc. 
(1787) 199 The circuit of the Cirtosura about the pole, 1627 
May Lucan in. (1631) 239 These Ships . . the Cynosure 
Guides straight along the sea. 2792 D. Lloyd Foy, Life 
IV. 72 The stedfast Cynosure renown'd at sea. 

2 . fig. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction ; a ‘ guiding star 

25^ Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (t88i) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart 
is taught. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650' 9 For the 
guidance ofour either caution or liberty, .theonely Cynosure 
IS our Charity. 2692 Wood A th. Oxon. 1. 18 He hath written, 
The Rudiments of Grammar.. the Cynosura for many of 
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our best Grammarians. 1809 Mrs. West (1810) 225 

Thy victor-flag Flames like a steady cynosure. 

^ b. Something that attracts attention by its bril- 
liancy or beauty; a centre of attraction, interest, 
or admiration. 

1^599, Brougkto'h^ s JLeif, viii. 26 You Cynosura and Lucifer 
of nations, the stupor and admiration of the world.] 1601 
Bp. W. Barlow Serjn, Paules Crasse 64 Himselfe. .the 
Cynosure of their affections. 1633 Milton V Allegro 77 
Some beauty . . The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 1837 
Carlyle Pr. Rev. 1. 11. i, The fair young Queen, .the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 1870 Disraeli LothairXxxxxa. 445 Before 
another year elapses Rome will be the cynosure of the 
world. 

Cynqiie, Cynter : obs. if. of Cinque, Cintrb. 
CyntMa (si-n]?ia). [L. Cynthia {dea), the 

Cynthian goddess, i. e. Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been born on Mount Cynthus; hence the 
Moon.] A poetic name for the Moon personified 
as a goddess. Hence OyatMan, of the Moon. 

1:632 Milton Penseroso so While Cynthia checks her 
dragon yoke. 1680 Otway Caius Marius iv. i, The reflec- 
tion of pale Cynthia’s Brightness. 1814 Byron Lara iLxxiv, 
When Cynthia’s light almost gave way to morn. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. vn. 318 Nylus increaseth. .when the Sunne 
. .warming with his vigorous face, the Septentrion sides of 
these Cynthian^ Mountaynes. 

C^^Tirenic tsiniureiiik), tr. Chem. AlsoRyn-. 
£f. Gr. nvv- dog + i^prm urine.] In cynurenic acid, 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of 
the dog. Called also CyauTic acid. 
i860 in Mew Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 100. 1868-82 in Watts. 

Cyon, obs. form of Scion. 

Csrparesse (Spenser) : see Cypress \ 
CyperaceOTis (sip^r^i-Jos), a. Bof. [f. Bot. 
L. Cyjfcrdcem, f. Cyperus : see -aceous.] Belong- 
ing to the Cypcracem or Sedges. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's 7'rav. I. vi. 217 Cyperaceous 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cype’roid a., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 
Cypero'grapher. [Cyperus.] A 

writer on sedges. So CyperoTogist. 

1881 Bentham in yrnl. Linn, Soc. XVIII. 361 This essay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
Cyperographers. 

Cypers, obs. form of Cypress. 

II Cyperus (soipD-rzJs, S9i-per:??s\ Bot. [L. 
cyperus, -os, a kind of rush, a. Gr. Kvireipos, fcj^nepos 
(Herod.), an aromatic marsh-plant.] A large 
genus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 
N.O. Cyperaceae. About 700 species are described; 
C. longus is the Sweet Cyperus, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic and astringent roots. 

IS97 Gerarde Herbal i. ix. (1633^ 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1658 Sir T Browne Card. 
Cyrus iv, Why Feniw waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants as Calamus, Cyperus and Crowfoot, 1837 Howitt 
Rur, Life iv. I (1862) 312 Lo I cyperus decks the ground. 
Cyphac, var. Siphac, the peritonaeum. 

Csrpliel (sai'fel). [? ad. Gr. K^<p€k\a pi. the 
hollows of the ears, clouds of mist : see next.] 

1 . Formerly a name for the Houseleek {Semper- 
mvuni) ; now a book-name for Cherleria sedoides. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. fVords 133 Cypkel, Houseleek. 1787 
Bot, Arrangem. (ed. 2) I. 462 Cherleria sedoides 
..Cyphel. 1883 G. Allen Mountain Tulip in Longm. 
Mag,, The Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphel, 

2. Adapted form of Cyphella. 

II Cypliella (soife-la). Bot. PI. -80, [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. tevcfyeWa (plural) the hollows of the ears.] 

1 . A cup-like depression on the under surface of 
the thallus of some lichens. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 452. 

2. Generic name of some hymenomycetous fungi. 
Cypher, var. Cipher ; Cyphon, obs. f. Siphon. 
CyphonisiU (sarfoniz’m). 6V. Antiq. [ad. 

Gr. KvqmvtapL6s, punishment by the icvq>cav, crooked 
piece of wood, bent yoke of a plough, a sort of 
pillory, f. Ktxpus bent, crooked.] Punishment by the 
Kv(J>ojv, a sort of pillory in which slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell and Scott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot. 1848. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1848 Wharton La7u Lex., 
Cyphonis7n . suppose to have been the smearing of the 

body with honey, and e.xposing the person to flies, wasps, etc. 
But the author of the notes on Hesychius says . . that it . . 
signifies that kind of punishment still used by the Chinese, 
called . . the wooden collar, by which the neck of the male- 
factor is bent or weighed downward. 

It Cyp 2 lO*sis. Path. Also kypEosis. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Kxxpwais, humpbacked condition, f. KvpSs 
bent, hunch-backed.] Backward curvature of the 
spine ; hump-back. Hence CypEo*tic a., hump- 
backed {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847 South tr. Che Hus' Sur^. IT. 164 The lordosis is most 
easy, the cypkosis the most difficult of cure. 1876 Wagner’s 
Gen. Pathol. 13 Kyphosis. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. 
I. 277, 1889 Treves Plan. Surg, II. 338 In the confirmed 
kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. 

II Cyprsea (ssiprra). Zool. [mod.L. f. Cypna 
a name of Venus: cf. Venits-shell, Artemis, and 
other names of conchology.] The extensive genus 
of gastropods containing the cowries. Plence 
Cyprsold, a gastropod of the cowrie family, 


Cyprseidos. Cyprsa'iform, C^r8&*oid adjs., re- 
sembling or allied to the cowries, 
t Cypre, Ohs. Also oypyr, -nr, oipre, -er. 
[ad. L. Cyprus, a. Gr. Khvpo^ (from Kiiirpos Cyprus), 
the henna plant. The L. form also occurs.] 

1 . The henna-shrub {Lawsonia alba or inermis), 
with fragrant white flowers, found in the Levant. 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree [i6ix 
camphire]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvn. xxv. (1495) 
618 The Cypre is a tree in Egypte lyke to Oliue in leues. 
iSS® Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. ii. 50 b, Take. .Damaske roses 
.. Bengewyn, Cypre Alexandrine. (37.10 Phil. Trans. 
566 IJe Cyprus grows, .as a Shrub often or fifteen Feet in 
Hei|ht, and has very much the Appearance of Privet.] 

II 2. Used by confusion for Cypress '. 
a 1440 Sir Mg lam. 277 Cypur treys were growyn owte. 
14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 716/41 Hec cipressus, a cypyrtre. 
1583 STANYHURST.rii?»mii. (Arb.) 66 A ciper by the churche 
seat abydeth. 163a Lithgow 7 'rav. 63 Cypre-trees. 

11 Cy pres (Sf pr/). [Late AngloFr. ;= F. si prls 
so near, as near.] Law. As near as practicable : 
applied to a process in equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal execution 
of the testator s intention becomes impossible, it is 
executed as nearly as possible, according to the 
general purpose. (Used as adv.., sb., and adj.) 

c 1481 Littleton Tenures § 352 En ceo cas si Tbaron deuy, 
viuant la feme, deuant ascun estate en le taile fait aeux, 
See. donques doit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a la feme 
cypres le condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de la condition 
que il poit faire. (1628 Coke On Litt, 219 In this case if 
the husband dyeth lining the wife before an estate in taile 
made vnto them, &c. then ought the feoffee by the law to 
make an estate to the wife as neere the condition, and also 
as neere to the entent of the condition as he may make it ] 
1802 Vesey Reports VII. 42 The question. .i.s, whether the 
gift fails on account of the death of the trustee ; or, whether 
the doctrine of cy 7^.?^ takes place ; and whether the Court 
sees its way sufficiently to execute what was the general 
intention. 1872 J. A, Hessey Mor. Difficulties Bible v. 112 
A cypres or approximate administration of a trust is ad- 
missible. 1885 Vaughan Hawkins in Law Rep, 29 Ch. 
Div. 562 The general intention of the testator, .will be 
carried out cypris. 

b. jdg. An approximation. 

1850 Tails Mag.JiYll. 769/2 The variety of metres intro- 
duced is as happy a cypres as the language admits of. 

Cypress ^ (ssi-pres). Forms : 4 ciprese, 

cypris, sypres, 4-5 cipris, 4-7 cipres, cypres, 
5 cipriss, -ys, cyprys, syprees, -ese, cupresse, 

5-6 cipressd, 5-7 cypresse, 6 cipreis, cyparesse, 
syprys, cypers, (6-7 eipers, 7-8 erron. ci-, 
Cyprus), 8 express, 4, 7 ^ cypress. [ME. cipres, 
cypres, etc., a. OF. cipris (12th c.), cypres ( = Pr. 
cypres, It. cipressd), ad. late L. cypressus (Vulgate, 
Isidore, etc.), ad. Gr. fcvnapiaaos cypress. The 
earlier L. adaptation of the word was cupressus ; 
the later cypressus and rare cyparisstes were re- 
fashioned after Gr. The current Eng. cypress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

1 . A well-known coniferous tree, Cupressus semper-^ 
virens, a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard durable wood and dense dark foliage ; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 
Hence, the English name of the genus. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1377 iCott.) Cedre, ciprese [v. r. cipres, 
cipris], and pine, a 3400 PistillM Susan 6^e sauyne and 
sypres, selcouh to sene, 1533 Douglas Mfieis \i\. x. 47 
The cipres berand hych thair bewis. 1553 Turner Herbal 
1. (1568) N iij b, The lefe of Cypres neuer falleth, but is euer 
grene. i6s6 Bullokar, Cypresse, a tree .. very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and ot a pleasant 
smell. 3797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cypress. 387a Oliver Elem. 
Bot. 247 The wood of CjTiress. .is almost imperishable ; the 
gates of Constantinople made of this wood lasted 3, 100 years, 
b. The wood of this tree. 
a 3300 Cursor M. 8007 (GOtt.) pu sal find pa wandis pare, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress, c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tfwpas 
170 His spere was of fine cipres. 1474 J. Paston Lett. No. 
739 HI. no My wryghtyng box of syprese. 1504 Bury 
Wills (1850) 98 My coffyr of syprys. 3621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 261 Into a coffer of Ciprus . . he shut it vp. 3673 
Phil. Trans. Ylll. 6015 Another sort of wood, called 
Cypress . . better than any Pine for Masts. 

C. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 
funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also Jig. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 60 The great earthes wombe they 
open to the sky, And with sad Cypre.sse seemely it embrave. 
1593 — Daphn. Ixxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse] 
with Cyparesse. 3695 Prior Ode after Queeils Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes. .And take the Cypress from 
his Brows. 3763 Sterne 7 'r. Shandy III. Ixxv, 'Tis one 
thing for a soldier to gather laurels, — and kis another to 
scatter cypress. 3830 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxiv. iv. But 
that remorseless iron hour Made cypress of her orange 
flower. 

2 . a. Applied to various trees or shrubs allied to 
the true cypress, as African G., the genus Wid- 
dringtonia (Miller Blant-n.) ; ^ Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., 7 'axodium distichum ; Embossed 
O., the Chinese genus Glyptostrobus ; J apanese C., 
the genus Betinosporcc; Swamp C., the genus 
Chamsecyparis (Miller)/. 

1794 Martyn RousseenPs Bot xxviii. 447 Deciduous 
Cypress has the leaves in two ranks, and spreading ; it is 


a native of America. 2866 Treas. Bot. 967 Reimospora , * 
R.obtusa, the Japanese Cypress, .very fine forest tree, eighty 
or more feet high. 

b. Applied to various plants taken to resemble 
the cypress-tree, as Broom O., Kochia scoparia ; 
Dwarf G., Heath €., names proposed by Turner 
for Lycopodium alpinum ; Eield G., Ajuga 
Chammpitys\ Garden O., (cc) in Gerarde, Arte-’ 
misia maritima', {b) in Lyte, Santolina Chamad- 
cypafissus ; Standing O., Gilia coronopifolia ; 
Bmmnt&j: Q., Kochia scoparia. 

[c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 . 1 16 Genim (ja ylcan wyrte & cypres- 
sum, & dracentsan & hunig.] 1548 Turner Names of 
Herbes 25 Chamaecyparissus , . maye be called in englishe 
heath Cjqjres, because it groweth amonge heath, or dwarfe 
C^res. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xviii, 2S Called, .m English 
..Ground Fyne, Herbe lue, Forget me not, and field 
Cypres, Ibid. xix. 29 Some call it in English Lauender 
Cotton, and som Garden Cypres. 3878-86 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. , Cypress. . 2. T am arix gallica.-—Comw, 

3 . attrib. a. Of cypress or cypress-wood. b. Re- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a cypress ; cypress- 
like ; dark, gloomy, funereal. 

3^6 Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 353 In luory cofers I haue 
stuft my crownes : In Cypres chests my arras counterpoints. 
*597 Banc. Wills II. 228 A Cypresse chest standing in the 
like parlour. 1659 T, Peckk Parnassi Puerp. 67 Great 
w^ Macedo; but the Stagyrite, As much out shin’d; as 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 3870 Athenaeum 19 Nov. 66$ 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kensal Green. 

4 . Comb., as cypress-arbour, -bough, -bud, -cone, 
-grove, -leaf, -shade, -spire, -swamp, -timber, -tree, 
-wood, -wreath; cypress-crowned, cypress-like adjs. ; 
cypress-apple, the fruit or cone of the cypress ; 
cypress-knee, a large woody tumour occumng 
on the roots of Taxodium {Treas. Bot.) \ cypress- 
moss, the Alpine or Savin Club-moss {Lycopodium 
alpinum) ; also the moss Hypnum cupressiforme ; 
f cypress-nut, the roundish fruit or cone of the 
cypress ; CYpTe&&-&pxn:^e.,EuphorbiumCyparissias 
(called by Lyte cypress tithy mat) ; cypress- vine, 
a name of several American species of Iponma, 
convolvulaceous climbing plants. 

373a J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 348 Its Fruit, 
call'd the *Cypress-Apple. 1883 A. Dobson Old World 
Idylls, Dead Letter i. vi, And still the *cypress-arbour 
showed The same umbrageous hollow. 3720 Gay Poems 
(1745) II. 352 Black ^Cypress boughs their drooping heads 
adorn. 3829 Praed Poems (1863; I. 359 Pale, *cypress- 
crowned. 383a Byron Ck. Har. ii. xxxviii, The pale 
crescent sparkles . . Through many a *cypress grove* 1889 
Science Xlll. 376/2 Processes, .sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the ^cypress knees. 1640 Parking- 
son Theat. Bot.t *Cypress-moss, Lycopodium alpinum. 
*7^ J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Northumberland I. viii. aSa 
Cree;ping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss is frequent on 
Cheviot. 3707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 354 The Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipress-Spurge, and the Mirtle-Spurge. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens iii. xxix. 359 'The fifth kinde called *Cypres 
Tithymal. 3535 Coverdale xxiv. 13 As a *Cypers tre 

vjion the mount Hermon. 3818 Shelley Islam v. liv. 
5 The banquet . .Was spread beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. 1863 Miss E. A. Beaufort Sepukhr. II. 

xxiv. 324 A very fine hall, .with a ceiling of ^cypress wood, 

tCy*press^. Obs. [A corruption 
cyperos, app. confounded with Cyfress^.] The 
Sweet Cyperus or Galingale. 

c 3430 Two Cookery.bks, 23 Vjmund de cyprys bastarde. • 
take why te Gyng^ere, and Galyngale, and Canel fayre 
y-mynced. 2549 Compl. Scoi.yi. 67, I sau cipresses, that is 
gude for the fluxis of the bellye. 2607 Topsell Four-/* 
Beasts (1673) 143 Against tikes, lice, and flea.s, anoint the 
dog with bitter almonds, .or roots of maple, or eipers. 2723 
tr. Pomels Hist. Drugs L 35 X-ong Cypress . . is a knotty 
Root. 1799 C. Smith Laboratory IL 400 Add one drachm 
of the powder of cypress. 

b. Comb., as cypress-powder, cypress-root. 

2634 W, Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett 99 Enjoyning me 
never to goe to the Warres, but when Muskets are charged 
with Cypres-powder. 165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (2834) 
229 Like another Sejanus, with a periwig daubed with 
Cypres powder. 2790 W. Woodville Med. Bot, I. js^urie. 
The root [of Arum maculaiuml is used by the French to 
wash the skin with . . under the name of Cypress Powder. 
2870 Prior Plant-n. 61 Cypress-root, or Sweet Cypress. . 
a plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English, 
galingale, Cyperus longus. 

f Cy’preSS Obs.oxdial. Forms; 5-7 eiprea, 

6- 9 Cyprus, 6-7 cypres, cy-, cipresse, 7 cipress, 

7- cypress ; also 5 (cipre), eipyrs, 6 sipers, 
sipars, (cyrpe), 6-7 sypers, sipres, 7 sypress, 
sipris. [proh. f. OF. Cipre, Cypre, the island of 
Cyprus, from which, in and after the Crusading 
times, various fabrics were brought : see Aldis 
Wright, note to Shaks. Twelfth Night iii. i. 119.] 

1 , A name of several textile fabrics originally im- 
ported from or through Cyprus : a. A cloth of gold 
or other valuable material, 

[c 2400 Inv. in Sir F. Palgrave KaL Invent. Treas. III. 
358 Primerement, xxv draps d'or de diverges suytes dount 
liii. de Cipre les autres de Lukes.] 24. . Langl. P. PL B. 
XV. 224 (MS. 0.) Clenlich yclojied in cipres [MS. C. eipyrs ; 
B. purpre] and in tartaryne. a 1440 Sir Degrtv. i-fSa The 
scochenus of many knyst Of gold and Cyprus was i-dy5t. 

b. A valuable quality of satin, called more fully 
satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 

1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 27 A Sondays ^owne 
of blak lyned with sattyn of sypers, 2548 Hall Ckron. 


CITBESSED, 


^iSogVsgig Lcmg arid large garmentes of Hewe SatlenpatiBed 
with Sipres, pomdered with spangles of bullion gokle. 1552-3 
Jmu. Ch.Goods^ Staff, in Ann. Litchfield VJ. 30 On redde 
festement ; of ^ten sipars with all things to hitL 1603 
Drct^sries sqM at Norwich, in 38M Eefi Keefier Pnhlic 
Mec. 444 Fastyans of Naples.. Paris clothes .. sattins of 
Cipres, Spanish sattinS. 

' e. esp, (=» Cypress lawn) A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape; like 
the latter it was, when black, much used for habili- 
ments of mournmg, 

[1398 Test. Ebor. I. 240 Unum [velum] de cypres. 140a 
Mi^ 1 . 289, ij flameola de cipres. J 153^ Eden & Wilees 
Hist. Trmv, i^o With two Oxe homes, as it were, made of 
Hae cypres hangyng downe about theyr eare.s. 15^ N ashe 
Unfisad. Trm. Z4. A Imndx^td pages in sutes of white 
cipresse. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 22t Lawne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cypresse blacke as ere was Crow. %6x6 B. 
Joviston Mpign Ixxiii, One half -drawn In solemn Cyprus, 
th’ <N;b;ercobweb lawn. 1678 Phiixifs, CiJ>ress, a fine curled 
Staff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinness, of wliich 
Hoods for Women are made. 172X Lond. Gaz. No. 5930/1 
Officers wearing Mourning-Scarfs of Cypress. ^ 1723 Ihid. 
No. 6084/4 The Colours furled arid wrapped in Cypress. 
[1820 Scott Monas t. xviii, The murrey-coloured doubie-piled 
Genoa Velvet, puffed out with ciprus.] 
tram/. 1718 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2I 3 Hairing 
four Wings . . with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
^rengthen the fine Cypress of wliich they are framed. 

2 . A piece of cypress used as a kerchief for the 
heck or head, as a band for the hat, etc., in sign of 
mourning, and the like. 

1530 Palsgr. 205/2 Cypres for a womans necke, crespe. 
^1540 F<5>if/r/’.P.in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 350 Sipers, swathbands, 
ribbons, and sleeve-laces. i6ot Shaks. Twel, N. in, i. 131 
A Opresse, not a bosome, Hides my heart. 1609 Dekker 
Gzdls Home-hk., Him that wears a trebled cypyus about his 
hat. 1611 Florid, Velaregli, shadowes, vailes, Launes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Boriegraces that women vse to weare. 
^1717 Parnell Night-Piece on Death 72 Why then thy 
flowing sable stoles, Deep pendant cypress, mourning poles. 

, 3 . attrib. {oT a 4 j.\ Of cypress. 

1530 Palsgr. 173 Crespine, a cypres lynyn clothe. 1607 
W. S. Pitriian Stage Direct., Enter thewidow Plus, F ranees, 
Mary, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all in. mourning ; the 
latter in a Cyprus hat, 163a Milton Peuseroso 35 Sable 
stole of cypress lawn. 1678 J. Phillips Tavernier's Trav. 
Persies 1. 10 The Travellers are wont to wear black Cypress 
Hoods, .over their Faces. 

b. Resembling cypress in texture ; ^anze-like. 

1598 Sylvester Dtt Bartas i. vii. (1641) tffz The Spider 
, .neat and nimbly her new web she weaves. .Open, lest else 
th’ ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres Tent. 1713 
Warder True Amazans\&d, 2) 30 Not only Bees, but all 
other Creatures having a Cypress wing. 

e. Dark grey with darker markings ; hence 
cpprus-cat, a variety of tabby cat (lecal). 

1857 Wright Fnw. Did., Cypress-cat, a tabby-cat, East. 
1679 Lubbock Fauna of Norfolk 7 An immense cat of 
a cypress colour. tSSy N, 4- G* .7^k Ser. I¥. 28^/1 While 
discussing the merits of anew kitten recently with a lady 
from Norwich, she described its colour as ‘ Cyprus ’— 4 ark 
grey, with black stripes and markings. 

Caressed (sakprest), a. [f. CypeessI + -ED2 .] 
Plaiited or adorned with cypresses. 

1850 Sir a, De Vere Piet. Sk. n. 248 The citied hills, the 
cypressed vales. 1861 Thornbury Turner (1&62} I. 222 On 
the Cypressed Hill. 

.Cyprian (si-prian), a and sh. Also 7 Giprian. 
[f. L. Cypritts of Cyprus + -AH'. In F. cyprien,'] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

i6z7 Massinger Gt. Dk, Florence v. ii, By all the vows 
which lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess' altam. C1673 
Faxh, Ball. VI. 112 A stranger unto Love am I.. The 
Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason,." 

2 . transf. Licentious, lewd; in iS-ipth c. ap- 
plied to prostitutes. 

1599 Maeston Sco. Fillanie i. ifi. 184 Consuming all the 
yeare In Cyprian dalliance, 1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode to R.A's. ix. Wks. L 35 A Damsel of the C;^rian class. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 71/1 The Cyprian patrol which 
occupies our streets in force every night. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence transf. A licentious or profligate 
person ; in later use spec, a prostitute. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. ii. 145 See how he paceth like 
a Ciprian. 1819 J- H. Vaux Mem. I, 72 A very interesting 
young Cyprian whom I, .attended to her apartments. 18;^ 
Sun 17 Sept. 4/4 A ciprian of the lowest grade, 1843 tr. 
Cnstine' s Empire of Czar III. 84 The expenses of these 
poor Cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gains. 

CypriferOTIS (soipri-ferss), a. Geol. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. Cypris (from L. Cyprls a name of Venus) 
+ -FEROUS.] Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
of freshwater crustaceans. 

1833 Lyell Pk Geol. HI, 233 Green cypriferous marls, 

f Cyprine, tz.i Obsr~^ .[Erroneous formation. 
L. cyprimem, Gr. Kvirpivov are deriv, of Cyprus 
Cytre, the henna plant.] 

1656 Blount Glassogr., Cyprine.. of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Tree. [Hence in Ash 1:775 and mod. Diets,] 

(si-proin, -in), a.^ Tchth. [ad. L. 
cy/rm-usy a, Gr. tcvwpTvos, carp,] Belonging to 
the carp genus Cyprmus, or die torp family, 
Cyprinidm. 

xSzSia Webster ; whence in mod. Diets, 
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Cyprisie (si’prain), sb. Min, [mod. f. L. cyprius 
of Copper q.v.] A blue variety of Vesuvianite 
supposed to contain copper. 

1823 PHiLLn*sAf/«. 262 Cyprine. 

Cypriaid, (siproi-nid). Ichih, [f. mod.L. 
Cyprimdse, the family of fresh- water fishes of 
which the carp, cyfirimis, is the type.] A fish of 
the carp family. So Cypri*niform a., carp-like 
in structure. 

Cyprinodont {sipraimiTdpnt). Ichth. [f. as 
iuod-L. generic name Cyprinodon, from L. cyprmus 
carp -I- Gr. bSovr- tooth.] 

A. sb. A malacopterygious fish of the family 
Cyprinodontidm, of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodon ; they differ from the cyprinids in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

1857 .Agassiz Nat. Hist. U. S, I. 48 Among fishes . . the 
Cyprinodonts, the Chaetodonts. 1887 C. C. Abbott l-F %sie- 
Land Wand. vi. j66 The many-barred cyprinodont that 
throngs eveiy stream from Maine to Florida. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Hence Cyprinodo'utM, -do’ntoid a.y of or allied 

to the Cyprinodonts. 

03fpriHoid (siprsimoid), a. and sb. Ichth. [f. 
L. cyprmus carp + -OIB.] 

P!L.adj. Resembling or allied to the carp; be- 
longing to the division Cyprmoidea of fishes, com- 
prising the dy/r/mV/ae and other families. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 287 In the cyprinoid families. 
1876 Beneden Anim. Parasites 9 A cyprinoid fish. 

B. .j'^. A fish belonging to the Cyprinoidea. 
z849'-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 1146/2 The vascular tissue 
. , on the palate of the C3rprinoids. 1878 Bell Gegenbmur's 
Comp. Anat. 525 In the Cyprinoids the mucous membrane 
. .is interwoven with, .muscular fibres. 

Hence Cyprinoi’dean a. and sb, 

Cypripe'din. Med. [f. F. cypriplde = Bot.L. 
Cypripeditmi Lady’s slipper (Linnaeus Gen. PL 
1015), app. a corruption of Cypripodium, f. Gr. 
Kvrrpis Aphrodite 4- nodh shoe, nodiov little foot.] 

A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedium pnbescens, a North American orchid ; 
used as an antispasmodic. 

1863-72 in Watts Diet. Che}n. II. 30a 
11 Cypris (sai'pris), Zcot. [mod.L., a. Gr. Kir pis 
Aphrodite. (Names of Venus are applied to many 
shells.)] A genus of minute fresh- water Crustacea, 
having the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell. 

1832 Lyeu. Prim. Geol. II. 275 This cypris inhahits the 
lakes and ponds of England, where it is not uncommon. 
1860 Gossb Rom. Nat. Hist. 63 Tiny cyprides and cydopes 
disporting in the umbra^ous groves of their world. 

Cyproid (soi-proid). Zool [f. prec. + -oid,] 
A crustacean allied to the Cypris. 

1852 Dana Crust, m. 1407 Species of Cyproids. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn : see Cypress 3 . 
Cyprus {Pet .) : see Cypee. 

CypTOSite (soi-piifeoit). Min. [f. Cyprus ■¥ 
-ITE.J A sulphate of iron occurring in Cypnis. 

1882 Dana Min. App. iU. 33 CyprusUe. £Named 1881.3 
Cyprys, obs. form of Cypress K 
11 Cypsela (srpsila). Bof. [raod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
A:tii/'€A7; hollow vessel, chest, box,] A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit ; an achene with an adnate calyx, 
as in the Campositse- 

1870 Bentley 3x3 The Cypsela differs in nothing 
essential from the achaenium, except in being inferior and 
of a compound nature. 1880 Gray Struct. Bat. vii. § 2. 295 
An akene with adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 

Cypseliue (si-psHom),®. Zool. [f. L. cypselusy 
a. Gr. the swift.] Of . the family Cypse- 

lidm or genus Cypselus of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. 

1874 Wood Nat. Hist, zZj The Swifts, technically called 
the ‘ Cypselinae or Cypsefine birds. 

So Oypseliform, Cy pseloid, Cypselo3no*rpMc 
adjs., having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypsdimorphae. 
C3rpselous (si-pszlsts), a. Bot, [f. Cypsela + 
-ous.j Of the nature of a Cypsela. 

1878 M.h.STms Henfrey*s Bot. 292 The involucre, the 
cypselous fruit, and the pappus. 

Oyreean, obs. form of Circe an. 

1609 Down AM Chr. Liberty gp The Cyreean cup of the 
Libertines, .transformeth Christiani&me into Epicurisme. 
Gyrcle, Cyreuite, etc, : see Circle, etc. 

Gyre, obs. form of Sir, Sire. 

Gyred, obs. form of Cered///, a. 

1558-80 W. Warde tr, Alexis' Seer. i. i. 14 b, A Violl well 
stopped with waxe and cyred clothe^ 

Cyrenaic (soirfiirik), a. and sb. [ad. L. Cyre- 
naic-us, a. Gr. KfiprivaiKit, t Kvp^urf Cyrene, a 
Greek colony in Africa, In mod.F. Cyrenat^e.'] 
A. adj. felonging to the school of the Socratic 
philosopher Aristippus of Gyrene, whose doctrine 
was one of practical hedomsm. 

x^x Milton CA Govt, 11. {1851) 179 Not Epicurus, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick rout. x8^ Maurice Mor. 
4 - Met, Philos, in Eruycl, Meirop. 585/1 The Cyrenaic 
doctrine. , terminated in Epicurism. 


CYST. ; 

B. A Cyrenaic philosopher ; a follows of 
Aristippus. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 222 Aristippus and 
all the Cyrinaiks. 1753 L. M. tr. Dii B esq's Accomplish'd 
Woman 1 . 200 [Aristippus] by birth a Cyrenian; from 
whence his followers were call’d Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenmum 
2 Nov. 592/1 Even the Cyrenaics upheld a certain standard 
of personal dignity. 

Hence Cyreua’icism, the doctrine of Aristippus. 
€yresie*au,, .Cyre^niau. tz. = Cyrenaic. 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 214 This reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanism or of the more selfish philosophy of pleasure 
known as Cyrenaiersm. x8a8 Edm. Rev. XLVllI. 221 
A peculiar school of philosophy, known over the lettered 
world by the title of the Cyrenean. 2847 Craig, Cyreniaoi. 
Cyrillic (siriiik), a. [f. the proper name Cyril 
(Cyri/l-us) + -ic. In mod.F. cyrilli^ue.J Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the Slavonic peoples 
of the I^stern Church, the invention of which 
is attributed to St. Cyril in the 9th century. The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another "ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v.). 

x88i Academy 26 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cyrillic 
and the Glagolitic. 1884 Sat. Rev. ^ June 761/1 The 
Russian Government , . had already^ forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character. 

Gyring, obs. form of Sykinge. 

Cyriologic (slriolp-d^ik), CL. In 7 kyrio-. The 
analogical form of Curiologtc. So Clyxiolo’gical. 

1655-60 Stanley (1701) 350/1 In the Kyrio- 

logick way, to express the Sun, they make a Circle; the 
Moon, a Crescent. 1824 Johnson Typographia IL 434 
Cyriological Hieroglyphics^ in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense; 'as the image of a man was placed for 
a man. 1828 Webster, Cyriologic, relating or pertaining 
to capital letters. [An error, reprinted in later Diets 3 

Cyrographer, obs. fomi of Chirogkapher. 
GyrtO- (soJt^?-), repr. Gr. tcvpro- from Kvprit 
curved, arched. In some recent technical terms, 
as Cyrtoce*ratite Palmont., a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus Cyrtoceras, having the shell incurved 
or bent like a horn. So Cyrtocerati-tic, Cyrto*- 
ceran cLdjs.\ Cyrtoce*ratid, a member of the 
family containing Cyrtoceras. Cyrtograph, an 
instrument for the same purpose as the cyrtometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cyrtoid a., resembling a hump 
or swelling on the back (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cyrto- 
lite Min., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). Cyrto*meter [F. cyrto- 
mHre\, an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest ; also ( Wilson'* s C.) for 
measurement of the head ; whence Oyrtome'trie a., 
Cyrto’metry. Cyrtostyle, a circular portico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
^Weljster, 1864). 

1867 Amer. /ml. Sc. Ser. n. XLIV. 224 Before the blow- 
pipe cyrtolite ^lows brilliantly. 1870 S. Gee AuscitUaiion 
4 ^ Perc. ii. 10 The Cyrtometer. 1879 IChouy Med. 45 
When the outlines are drawn on paper by the help of the 
cyrtometer. 1885 Lancet 26 ^pt., A cyrtometric tracing 
t^en of the chest about the nipple level. 

Cyrurgien, -erie, early jff. Chibxjegeon, etc. 
Gysars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 
Cyse, Gy ser, obs. forms of Size, Cibee, 
Cysme, obs. form of Schtsm. 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 cist, [ad, mod.L. cystis 
(in earlier use : see Cystis) : in mod.F. kyslei] 

1 . Biol. A thin- walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an animal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 

c yjzuyt. Gibson Farrier's Dispem, ii. i. (1734) 36 Under 
their [vipers’] tongue is a little Cyst or bag where the poison 
is deposited. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. f. 228 The Ink or 
Cuttle fish, .is furni.shed with a cyst of black liquor. x8^ 
Treas. Bot, CjRri..the hollow .spaces in parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, as in the rind of the orange. 

2 . Path. A closed cavity or sac of a morbid or 
abnormal character, containing liquid or semi-solid 
matter. 

1731-1800 Bailey, .a Tumour where the obstructed 
Matter collects as in a Bag. 1807-26 S. Cooper "First Lines 
Surg, fed. 5) 25 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 
often of very considerable thickness. 
fig. 1884 Jaunt in a Junkfi As it were, form an indelible 
cyst of penal associations round the very idea. 

b. spec. The sac enclosing a hydatid, or larval 
form of a species of Tsenia or tape-worm, found 
parasitic in man and various other animals. (Cf. 
Agephalocyst.) 

1713 Cheselden Anat. (1726) 181 The liver full of hy- 
datids, and cysts of hydatid.s adhering to it. x888 RolLeston 
h jACKsotfi Anim. Life 231 The cyst in which the Cysti- 
cercus lies is formed by the irritated tissues of its host. 

8 . Biot, and Cryptogamic Bot. A cell or cavity 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc. ; e.g. 
the spore-case of certain fungi, 

1857 Berkeley Ctyptog. Bot. 134 Muller informs us that in 
C. tuberculosa, he has repeatedly seen two kinds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and constituting antheridia, the other larger and at 
length producing spores. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. i. 263 
They occasionally develop an enveloping cyst and thus 
become encysted 20ospore.s. 

4. Comb., as cystfiiiid, -wall, -worm ; cyst-like a, 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 220/2 Cyst-like tumours. 
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2847-9 lifid. IV. 95/2 Atrophy of the renal textures depen- 
dent on cyst-formation. 1871 Holmes Sfsi. Sar^-, 2) 
V. 917 The cyst- worms of one animal give rise to tape- 
worms in another and vice-versa^ 

Cyst, obs. form of Cist. 

Cyst-, combining form of Gr. icnorris, Cyst be- 
fore vowels (cf. Cysti-, Cysto-) : as Cystalgia 
[K. cystalg'le ; Gr. pain] Path,, pain in the 

bladder, esp. of a spasmodic character. Cystextasy 
[Gr. Uraais extension : see Ectasis] , dilatation of 
the bladder ; spec, a form of lithotomy in which 
the neck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the stone. Cystelmintli [Gr. 
lAjUivs, iKp-ivO- worm], a cystic worm. Cystem- 
cliyma, Cyste’ncliyme [Gr. infusion], 

a kind of connective tissue occurring in some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; hence Cystenoliymatoiis a. 
Cystliepa'tic a, {Anat.) [F. cysthSpatiquex see 
Hepatic], applied to ducts supposed to pass directly 
from the liver to the gall-bladder. 

1887 SoLLAS Sponges in Encycl. Brit XXII. 419 A tissue, 
cysUnc/tyme, which in some respects resembles certain 
forms of vegetable parenchyma, occurs in some sponges. 
Ibid., Cystenchymevery commonly forms a layer just below 
tlie skin of some Geodmidig^p^xixcxxlzxly oiPachymaiisma. 
1678 Phillips, Cystepatick Arterie, 1839-47 Todd CycL 
Anat III. 176/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder . - 
receives its secretion through, .cysthepatic ducts. 

Cysted (si-sted), a. rare. [f. Cyst + -ed.] 
Enclosed in a cyst, encysted. 

ia Johnson {Cisied)\ hence in later Diets. 

Oyster, cysterne, obs. ff. Sistee, Cisteeu. 
Cysti- (sisti), combining form of Gr. KvtrTis, 
Cyst ; in many modern technical words : as Cy- 
sti’coloms a. [L. -colus inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst. Cysti’ferous a. [L. -fer bearing], bearing 
or producing cysts. Cystiform a., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. Cysti'g’erous a. [L. -ger 
bearing] , bearing or containing cysts. Cystirrlme-a 
[F. cystirrhie'l^cysiorrhcea (see Cysto-). Cysti- 
tome [F. cystitome\ Gr. -rofios cutting], an in- 
strument for cutting open the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 

1885 Athenmnm 11 Apr. 474/2 The cy.sticolous Myzosto- 
mida These parasites inhabit cysts.. which.. are malfor- 
mations of the tissues of the host produced by the irritation. 
2836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat 11 . 407/2 The Cystiform Entozoa. 
2885 W. Roberts l/rin. <§• Renal Dis. (ed. 4) ii. i. 239 
Dense fibrous tissue, containing many large cystiform 
spaces. 2870 Holmes Syst, Snrg. 1.511 Cystic or cystigerous 
growths. __ 1830 S. Cooper Diet Pract Snrg. 373 Cystitome. 

Cystic (si'stik), a. [a. F. cystique (Pare i 6 th 
c.), ad. mod.L. cysiicus^ f. Gr. type ^jcvaTiieSsf f. 
ic‘6o'Tis : see Cyst and -ic.] 

1. Anat Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder : as cysPc a^'le/y, duct 

1634 T, Johnson Parey ' s Oiirurg. iii The cysticke twins 
from the gate veine [of the liver], a 273s Arbuthnot (J.), 
The bile is of two sorts ; the cystick. .or thehepatick. 2832 
R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. '102 The cystic artery, .sends a very 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder. 

2881 Mivart Cat 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

b. Cystic oxide : — Gystinb. Cystic calculus^ a 
urinary calculus containing cystine ; so cystic urine. 

1810 Edin. Rev. XVII- 166 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name it the cystic oxide. 2834 Good Study Med. IV. 407 
The Cystic Calculus has a crystalline appearance. 2839-47 
Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 805/2 Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat. 

3. Path. Of the nature of a cyst ; characterized 
by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst 2). 

1723 R. Russell in Phil. Tram. XXVIII. 277 , 1 .sepa- 
rated a Cystick Tumour. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 
30 Ovarian dropsy, .is a cystic disease of the ovary. ^ 

4. Enclosed or living in a cyst, as a hydatid, 

2839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 25/2 The Cystic Entozoa. 

2877 liixiyi'L'EY Inv. Anim. iv. 212 In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm. 

11 CysticercxiS (sistis5*iki?s). Zool. PI. -ei 
(-ssi). [mod L., f. Gr. Kvaris bladder + tail. 
V . cysticerqueil The scolex or larva of a tape- worm 
in its encysted state ; a hydatid. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. fed. 4) 252 The dis- 
covery that the cystiform Entozoa, CcenuruszxA Cysiicercus 
. .are merely the Scoleces of ordinary Tape worms. 2875 
H, Walton Dts. Eye 24 The cysticercus, the . . larval 
state of the, .pork tape- worm, gains access to the human 
body by being swallowed in an earlier larval condition. 
Hence CysticeTcal a., Cystice-rcoid a. and 
CysticercoDdal 

2858 Copland Diet Pract. Bled. Ill, n. 2385 A portion of 
the Tamise pass through a true cysticercal (bladder-worm) 
stage. True Cysticerci occur only in warm-blooded 

animals, .and cysticercoid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 2877 Huxley Anat Inv. Anim. iy. 212 The dog 
devours the louse, and the Cysticercoid becomes a Tsenia 
in his intestine. 

Cysticle (si*stikl). [dim. of Cyst after .L. 
type ’^cysticula : see -culb.] A small cyst : applied 
by Owen to an organ, supposed to be that of hear- 
ing, in some Acahphse. 

2855 O'irs.'a Anat Inv. Anim. ix. 169 The part, for which, 


from its characteristic constancy,, x have proposed the 
definite term of ‘cysticle’. Ibid. 270 In some Acalephse 
the cy.sticles are not complicated with pigment-cells. 

Cystid (si'stid). [f. mod.L. cystis Cyst -id.] 

1. Geot A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoidea of fo.=isil echinoderms ; a cystidean. 

2862 D.ana Blan. Ceol. 162 The Cystids are the most 
anomalous of Radiates. 2877 Le Conte Elem. Geot (1879) 
299 Stemmed Echinoderms or Crinoids, may be divided into 
tlmee families, viz. : 1, Cnnids, 2, Cystids, 3. Blastids. 

2. Zool. * The sac-like ciliated embryo oi some of 
tire Polyzoa ’ {Syd. Soo. Lex.). 

2877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 459 From one end of 
this cystid, one or more polypides are developed from 
thickenings of the wall of the sac. 

Cystidean (sisti -d fan). Geot [f. mod.L. 
cystidea^ f. cystis: see Cyst and -ID.] *= Cystid i. 

• Daha Man. Geot 398 Cystideans. .became extinct 
in the beginning of the Devonian, 2876 Page Adzf. Text- 
Bk. Geot xii. 207 So may a cystidean. .be considered a sea- 
urchin attached to the bottom by a similar jointed column. 

ii Cysti'dilim. Bot. PI. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type ^nvarihiov, dim. of Kvaris bladder : in mod. 
F. cystidion : sometimes anglicized Cystide.] 

1. Link’s name for a i -celled, indehiscent, supe- 
rior, membranous, apocarpous fruit ; ~ utriculus. 

2. One of the projecting cells originating among 
the basidia of hymenomycctous fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile basidia. 

2838 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 778 These, .cystidia have 
been supposed to have the nature of antheridia; but thi.s is 
uncertain. 2882 Card, Citron. No. 403. 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glutinous bodies. 

Cystine (si'stoin). Chem. Also -in. [mod. 
f. Gr. Kvarts bladder -b -ine.] An organic base, 
C 3 NHO 7 SO 2 , a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

1:843 Jones in Trans. Bled.-CIururg. Sac. XXVI. no The 
layers exterior to this nucleus contained no cystine. 

aitrib. 285^ G. Bird Uriti. Deposits (ed. 4) vii, 187 The 
specific gravity of cystine urine is generally below the 
average. 2885 W. Roberts Urin. Renal Dis. (ed. 4) i. 
iii. 89 The following case of cystine calculus , . occurred in 
the Manchester Infirmary. 

Hence CystintiTia, the condition of body in 
which cystine is found in the urine. 

x8s3 G. Bird Urin, Deposits vii. 293. 

fl Cystis (si*stis). Ohs. Also 6 cMstis. [med. 
or mod.L., a. Gr. Kharis bladder.] Cyst. 

2543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. 11. v. 39 Thys cau.styue 
Medicyne hathe strengthe, to breake the node, .euen to the 
chistis or purse. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 210 The 
humour [is] contained, .in a vericle or little bladder, though 
some affimie it hath no cystis or bag at all. 2758 Le Dran’s 
Obserzn Surg. (1771) 249 The C3?stisof the Hydrocele. 

II Cystitis (^sistaitis). Path. [f. prec. + -iTis. 
P'. cystite.] Inflammation of the bladder. 

2776783 W. Cullen First Lines § 432 (2827) II, 83 The 
Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder. 2878 T. Bryant 
Pract Surg ix^qfp II. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, pi-ostatic disease, stricture, or gonon-hoea. 

Cysto- (sisti?), combining form of Gr. icoarq = 
Kvaris bladder, cyst, usually in reference to the 
urinary bladder ; as in Cystobubomoc^e [see 
Bubonocele], hernia of the bladder through the 
inguinal opening. Cystocele [F. cystocUe ; Gr. 
Ki\Xr\ tumour, Cele], hernia of the bladder. Cysto- 
cjiie [-gyte], one of the large and cyst-like cells of 
cystenchyma in sponges. Cysto -greitoTis [-genous], 
producing cysts, cystiferous. Cystomo’rplioTis 
[Gr. yopcpri form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. Cy'stoplast (Biot) [Gr. rrhaaThs formed, 
moulded], a cell having a cell- wall. Cystopla'stic 
a. belonging to cystoplasty. Cystoplasty 

[P'. cystoplastie'jj an operation for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal fistula. 
Cystople'gic t?., rela.tmg to cystt^Iegia or paralysis 
of the bladder. CystorrEwa [Gr. poia flow, flux], 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrh, 
Cy’Btoscope [Gr. -okottos viewingl, sh. an instru- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder; 
V. to examine (the bladder) with this instrument. 
Cystosco’pic a., relating to or performed with the 
cystoscope. Cystospasm, spasm of the bladder, 
Cystospa'stic a., relating to cystospasm. Cysto- 
tome [so in ¥. : Gr. -ropos cutting], an instru- 
ment for the operation of cystotomy ; also an in- 
strument for lacerating the capsule of the crystalline 
lens in the operation for cataract. Cysto-tomy 
[Gr. -Topua cutting], cutting into the bladder for 
extraction of a stone or other purpose. 

i860 Mayne Expos. Lex. 254 Cystohuhonocele . , a rare 
kind of Hernia, m which the urinary bladder protrudes 
through the ing fiinal opening. 1811 in R- Hooper 
Diet., Cystocele. 1876 Cross Dis. Bladder 343 The 
bladder is liable to protrude from the pelvic cavity, con- 
stituting what is denominated a cystocele. Ibid. 43 Catarrh 
of the bladder, technically denominated cystorrhoea. 1889 
Fenwick in Brit Med. 6 July, Since the introduction 
of the incandescent-lamp cystoscope. 2893 Ibid, ro June 
1209 In nearly every c^e of tumour which I have cysto- 
scoped. x Apr. 49/3 Op cystoscopic examination. 1847 

South tr. Chelius’ Surg. ll. 594 The operator now grasps 
the cystotome with his right h£md.i .1M9 Wejjls Diseases 


of Eye 237 For flap extraction I prefa«= Graefe’s cystotome. 
2722 Bailey, Cystotomy, the, cutting of the Bladder. s888 
Pail Mail^G. 19 Sept. 6/2 General Salomon .. underwent 
the operation of cystotomy yesterday. 

Cystocarp (Si-stokajp). ■ Bot. [f. Cysto- + Gr. 
mpTTos fruit. J The sexual fruit of the 
a group of A/g ^. ; also called Ceyptocakp, Heuce 
Cystoca'rpic a. 

2873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 213 The receptacle, 
here termed the Cystocarp. Ibid. 235 The cystocaips con- 
sist of branches formed of only one or two cells. 2889 
A thtfmum 14 Dec. 826 The specimen exhibited (Gracilaria 
possessed tetrasporic and cystocarpic fruits. 
Cystoid (si'stoid), a. and sb. [mod. f. Gr. 
Kvaris bladder, Cyst + -om : in mod.F. .cystdide.^ 

A. adj. 1. Path. Of the nature of a cyst, 

2872 Holmes S«r^.(ed.2)V. 256 Cystoid formations, 
2^4 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 155 Cystoid I'umours. 
2. Geot Belonging to the order Cystoidea of 
fossil echinoderms : see Cystid. 

2876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. GeoL xiii. 224 Among the echi- 
noderms a few crinoid and cystoid forms, 

B. sb. Path. ^ A cystoid formation ; = Cyst 2 . 
2872 Thomas Dis. Women 648 The cystoids of the ovary. 
Hence Cystoi-dean a.- Cystoid a. 2 ; sb. A mem- 
ber of the Cystoidea. 

Cystolitll(si*strii])). [Cysto- + Gr.Xt0-oy stone.] 

1. Bot. A club-shaped stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing minute crystals of 
calcium carbonate. 

1837 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 503 Crystals, .accumulated on 
a clavate process, .called cystolithes. 1873 Bennett Sachs* 
Bot. 64 Masses of cellulose, .known as Cystoliths. 

2. Path. ‘ Stone or calculus of the bladder ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence OystolLtMc a. [in F, cysto- 
Uthiqpu\ relating to stone in the bladder. 

2846 Worcester cites Donglison KCystolithic). 

ii Cystoma (sist^u-ma). Path. PI. ey stomata, 
[mod. f. Gr. Kvaris CYST + -^;;m forming nouns 
of product] 

a. A tumour containing cysts ; a cystic tumour, 
"b. A cyst or cystic tumour which is a new develop- 
ment, as distinguished from one in whidi the sac 
is a natural formation (Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 30 All ovarian cystomata 
contain several, .cysjts at the beginning. 1876 Wagner’s 
Gen. Pathol. 504 A small portion of cysts are new mrmar 
tions ; properly so-called cystomata, 

Cysto matous a , of the nature of a cystoma. 

2876 WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 475 A cystomatous adenoma 
of the pituitary body of the size of a walnut was observed. 

Cystose (sist<J«-s), a. rare-°. [f. L. type ^cy- 
stosus : see Cyst and -OSE.] Containing, or resem- 
bling, a cyst ; cystic. 2864 in Webster. 

Cystous (si-stos), a. rare ” [f. Cyst + -ous ; 
cf. mod.F. cysteuxi\ —prec. 

2837 in Dunguson, i88a Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Cystous, same 
as Cystic. 

Cytarin, eytera(e, obs. fF. cittern, Cithebn. 
-C 3 rt 6 (sait). Biot [ad. Gr. hollow, re- 

ceptacle.] Frequent in composition with the sense 
‘ cell as in collencyte, cystocyte, leucocyte, etc. 
Cyte, -zane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. City, Citizen. 
Cy tharist, Cyther : see Gith-, Cidee. 
Cythen: see Sri z^. Obs., to sti-ain. 
Cjrijltereail (sijierran), a. and sb. [f. L. Cy- 
therea == Gr. KvOipua a name of Aphrodite or Venus^ 
from Kv^Tjpa Cj^hera, Cerigo.] A. act/. 

1. Pertaining to Venus ; also transf. (cf. B). 

Elgin Cathedral Guide L Cytheraean temple 
under State supervision and protection. 

2. Pertaining to the planet Venus. 

2883 Clerke Pop. Hist. A siron. 284 Three distinct _atmo- 
spheres-'the solar, terrestrial, and cytherean — combine to 
deform outlines. 

B. sb. A votaress of Venus ; a prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in India ; also generally. 

2752 Beau-philosopher 238 The Baron .. obliged him,. to 
tack about to some other Cytherean- 1807 J. Johnson 
Orient. Voy. 96 The contaminated embrace of a modern 
Cytherean. 

C3rkheroma*2iia. [fi as prec. -f Mania.] 
Nymphomania, 

1874 in Dunglison. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cythole, Cythren, var. Citole, Cithebn Ohs. 
Cjrtisine (srtissin). Chem. [mod. f. next -4 
-INE.] A poisonous alkaloid, C^o PlaaNsO, extracted 
from the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, C. Laburnum, 
and other species of Cytisus. 

1830 Bindley N. y. Bot yx The seeds of the Laburnum 
are poisonous ; they contain a prindple called Cytisine. 

atirib. 1878 tr. Ziemsseds Cycl. Bled. XVI 1 . 825 Cytisine 
poisoning. 

II C 3 ftiS'as (si'tis^s). Bot. [L., a. Gr. Kirioos 
a shrubby leguminous plant.] a. A shrubby plant 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers, as 
useful for fodder ; now identified with the Shmbby 
Medic, Medic ago arbor ea. b. B<yt. Adopted by 
Linnseus as the name of a genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, including the common Broom 
(though this has by many been made the type of 
a separate genus), the Laburnum, and other species. 
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one of whicli (C. racemosus)^ a well-known early 
flowering greenhouse and window plant with a pro- 
fusion of yellow flowers, is the C^ifisus of florists. 
By early writers the name was often applied to other 
shrubby leguminous plants. 

2548 Turner JVaPi^s of Herhes^ Cyrisus groweth plen- 
tuously in mount Appennine..! haue not sene it in 
Englande. Cytisus may be called in englkbe tre trifoly. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixi, Gytisus is a shrubbe or bush 
with leaues, not muche vnlyke Fenugreke, or Sene ; the 
flowers be faire and yellow, almost like to Broome flowers. 
a 1729 Congreve Ovid's Art of Love (T.), There tamarisks 
with thick-leav'd box are found. And cytisus and garden- 

g ines abound. _ 1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 362 
Ivergreen Cytisus has the flowers coming out singly from 
the side of the stalk. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 8 No 
[more] my goats, .the blooming cytisus. .shall you browse. 
1892 Star 14 May 1/7 Marguerites, .wave gaily above rows 
of droojping cytisus and hanging grass. 

Cytltis (sitoitis). [mod. f. Gr. /euros skin + 
-ms.] * Inflammation of the skin* {Syd. Soc, Lex,)^ 
Cytlyug, obs. form of Kitting. 

Cyto-, combining form of Gr, /euros hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modem formations with the 
meaning ‘ cell * (cf. -gttb), and used in many bio- 
logical terms ; as Cytoblast, etc. ; see below. 
Cytoco’ccus [Gr. kokkos berry], Haeckel’s term 
for the nucleus of a Cyttila or impregnated ovum. 
Cytogemesis, the generation or production of 
cells ; Cytogene-tio a,, pertaining to cytogenesis ; 
Cytoge'nic, Oyto'genoiis adjs,, producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells ; Cyto-- 
^zrry^cytogmesh. Cytology, the study of cells 
and their formation. Cytoplasm, the substance 
forming the essential constituent of cells, proto- 
plasm; spec, the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Cytopla-smic <3., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm ; Cytoplast, 
the body or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(cf. Bioplast). Cytopyge [Gr. vvjr) rump], the 
excretory opening or anus of a unicellular animal. 
Cytostome [Gr. or^iLa mouth], the absorbent 
opening or mouth of a unicellular animal ; Cyto-- 
stomous pertaining to the cytostome. Cytozo’a 
sb, pi, {ZooL)^ [Gr. animal], a synonym of the 
Sporozoa or Gregarinida, 

1859 Todd Cyd, Anat, V. 140/1 The blajitodermic cells are 
produced by a process of cytogenesis. X876 IVagner's Geu. 
Pathol, 439 Cytogenic tissue consists of a vascular fibrous 
framework and of cells. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, A nat. 
153 Cytogenous connective- tissue is met with in other 
organs. 1889 Athenzum 4 May 571/2 The questions of 
variation, heredity, cytology, &c. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's 
Histol, 06 This primordial cell-substance is known at the 
present day by the name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, KOlUker, and Dujardin respectively the names 
bioplasm, cytoplasm, and sarcode. 1889 Vines in Nature 
84 Oct 624 The embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum. 
i8qx M. Hartog in Nature XLIV. 484/1 The union of 
cells, cytoplast to cytoplast i883 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 833 Infu.soria. .A mouth or cytostome with an 
oral tube, and an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endoparasitic Opalinidae. 1885 Kay Lankestek in 
EncycL Brit, XIX. 852 The falciform young . . penetrates 
a cell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
first stages of its growth (hence called Cyiozoa), 

Cytoblast (sGi't£>iblast). Biol, [mod. f. (by 
Schleiden) Ctto- + -blast germ. F. cytohlaste.\ 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the 
germinal spot from which, its development proceeds. 

A term introduced by Schleiden fa 1840) on the hypothesis 
that it was the germ from which the cell springs. 

1842 Baly tr. Muller's Physiol, I. 47 In some ca.ses the 
cytoblasts seem to be permanent. 1870 Bentley Bot, 26 
Almost all young cells contain one or more bodies called 
Nuclei or Cytoblasts, 

Cytoblastema (soiti7blsestrma), Biol [f. as 
prec. (by Schleiden) + Blastema protoplasm. F. 
cytoblast}mel\ A name for the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced. 

1842 BALY tr, MUllePs Physiol, II. 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema. 1882 Gilburt 
in Jml, Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. ii. No, r. 31 The sub- 
stance in which the cells arose was named cell-germinating 
material or cytoblastema. 

Hence Cytoblaste*mal, Cytoblastematous, 
Cytoblast© -mic, Cytoblaste-mouLS adjs. 

1859 Todd Cyd. Anat, V. 770 Cytoblastemal formations. 
Cytode (soi-tJud). Biol. [f. as prec. with 
ending -ode, repr. Gr. -ociS?;?, -like, -form.] 
1 . A microscopic non-nucleated unicellular mass of 
rotoplasm, the lowest form in which life is exhi- 
ited. (A term proposed by Haeckel in 1S66.) 
XS79 tr. HaeckeVs Evol, Man L vi. 130 Cytods: living, 
independentexistences whichconsistmerelyof an atom of 
plasm. 1882 Gilbi/rt in Jpil, Quekett Microsc, Club Ser, 
ir. No. I. 2t A cell is a little ma.ss of protoplasm, inside 
which lies a nucleus ; while a cytode is a little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus. 

2 . ^Also applied to the lymph and lymphoid 
cells ; called also Leucocytes^ {Byd, Soc, Lex,), 
C3rt:oid (soi-toid), a, Biol. [f. as prec. + -old.] 
Of the nature of a cell ; cell-like. Also sb. 

1870 Rolleston Al«i>/r. X^ Introd. xjnote, No morpho- 


logical unit, nor even any cell-Iike or *cytoid' body, can 
have been at work. Ibid. 18 Chauveau’s experiments . . 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain animal cells, still 
of certain animal ‘cytoids' or ‘leucocytes', the vaccine 
poison is inoperative. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cyioid cor* 
jbusdes, Henle’s term for Leucocytes. 

Oytole, Oytrin, “yn(e, -on : see Cit-. 

Cytte, obs, f. City ; var. Site Obs., sorrow. 
Cyttenere, var. of Citiiteb Obs., citizen, 
Cyttern, obs. form of cittern, Citheen. 
Cyttyn, Cytuat, obs. ff. Sit, Situate. 

II Cyrtnla (si-tMa). Biol. [mod.L., dim. f. Ctte, 
Gr. Kvrus taken as = cell.] The parent cell of an 
organism ; an impregnated ovum. 

1879 tr. Haeckers Evol. Man II. xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation of a cell-kernel, from the 
morula, the parent-cell breaks up, by repeated division, 
into numerous cells. 

Hence Cy'tuloplasm, the protoplasmic substance 
of a cytula. 

C3ral5 cynle- Modem literary adaptations of 
cyula, latinized lorm in Gildas and Nennius of OE. 
chi, ciol x^chil, Keel, boat, sailing vessel. 

U525 Gildas De Excidio Brit, xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua 
ejus [gentis] exprimitur cyulis, nostra lingua longis navibus. 
<7620 Nennius Eulogy. Brit, xxviii, Tres chiulm. .in quibus 
erant Hors et Hengist. Gf. OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 449 
Hi \>a coman on brim ceolum hider to Brytene ] 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 128(0.) Embarqu’d in forty 
cyules or pinnaces, and sailing about the Piets’ coasts. / bid. 
ii. 66 (D.) In every ciule thirtie wives. 1876 Skene Celtic 
Scot. 1. 1, iii. 146 Three cyuls came from Germany. 

Cyire, obs. form of Chive, Sieve. 

Cyy- : see Si- ; Cyyn : see Ste v. Obs. 

11 Czako, [Polish spelling of Magyar csdko « 
tja*k<?.] = Chaco, Shako. 

X89X Daily News 26 Dec. 3/7 From the sides of the cart 
dangled their swords and czakos. 

Czar, tsar (tsai, zai). Also 7 zarr, czaar, 
czarr, ksar, 8- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Russ. DjapE ( == tsar^), in Bulg. Etap, king, sovereign 
emperor, Serv. nap, emperor, Croatian, Boh., Pol. 
car (^tsar, c in the Roman Slavonic orthography 
»-li; in Cyrillic, being pronounced ts or German z). 
The Russian form is reduced from earlier (nth c.) 
itBCaps (tshari) OSlav. ii;hcapB {tshar^}, in 
oblique cases iij>cap- {ts^sar-), ‘ Csesar, emperor, 
PacriXih, king *, also (in latter senses) liapB. (In 
Russian, the full form B^ecapB is retained in the 
sense ^ Csesar * and < (ancient Roman) emperor * ; 
cf. Serv. ii;ecap applied to the German emperor, 
while itap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav, word ultimately repre.sents L. Cmar, but 
came, according to Miklo-rich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the general .sense 
‘emperor’; cf. Goth, kaisar, OHG, keisar, OLG. Msar, 
ON. key sari, whence also Finnish keisari, Esth. keiser, 
keisri. For the change of Germanic k to c ^ ts in Slav., 
cf. Church. The spelling with cz~ is against the usage of 
all Slavonic languages; the word was so spelt by Herbcr- 
stein, Rerum Moscovit. Commentarii 1549, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia in Western Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languages generally ; 
in some of these it is now oId-fa.shioned ; the usual Ger. 
form is now zar, and French has recently adopted tsar, 
which is also becoming frequent in English, and has been 
adopted by the Times newspaper, as the most suitable 
English spelling.] 

The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia ; 
historically, borne also by Servian rulers of the 
14th c., as the Tsar Stephen Dushan. 

In Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
Ivan III, 1462-1505, and by his son Basil or Vasilil, but was 
formally assumed by Ivan IV in 1547. According to 
Herberstein its actual sense in Russian was ‘king’, but it 
was gradually taken as =‘ emperor’, a sense which it had 
in other Slavonic languages, Peter the Great introduced 
the title imfierator ‘emperor’, and the official .style is now 
‘ Ernperor of all the Russias,Tsar of Poland, and Grand Duke 
of Finland’ ; but the Russian popular appellation is still tsar. 

15SS Eden Decadesyzeyo itr. Herberstein] Wheras now this 
prince is cauled an Emperour, I haue thought good to shewe 
the tytle, and the cause of this error. Note therefore that Czar 
in the Ruthens tounge signifieth a kynge, wheras in the lan- 
guage of the Slauons, Pollons, Bohemes, and other, the same 
woorde Czar signifieth Gesar by whiche nameThemperours 
haue byn vomraonly cauled. 1591 G. Fletcher Ruese 
Commw. (Hakluyt Soc.) 26 Sometimes [there is a] quarrell 
betwixt them and the Tartar ^d Poland arabassadours, 
who refuse to call him czar, that is emperour. 1662 J. Davies 
F oy. Anibass. 93 The^ word Czaar signifies King, which 
may be seen in their Bible, where the Muscovites, speaking 
of David and bis successors, .they call them Czaars. 1667 
Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver’d 
his speech in the Ru.sse language aloud, .half of it consisted 
in repetition of the Zarr’s titles. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 394 
The Russian Ksar In Mosco. X7S6-7 tx. KeyslePs Trav, 
(1760) 1. 194 The czar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. xSpo Morfill Russia 56 Ivan assuming the 
cognizance of the double-headed eagle, and partially taking 
the title of Tsar, the complete assumption of it being the 
achievement of Ivan IV, 1893 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar’s yacht, the Tsarevna. 

Cza’rate, tsarate. [f- prec. + -ateI.] The 
office or position of czar or tsar. 

X863 EtTiVfKdoRS Polish Captivity I. 299 In x6tt XAdislas 
..was oflered the Tsarate of Muscovy by the Council of 
Boyars. 1882 Costelloe in Macm, Mag. XLV. 414 With- 
out really endangering the Czarate. 


CzaTdona, tsardom«- [f. Czas + -dom.] 
The dominion, office, or power of a czar or tsar. 

1S41 A. C. Sterling Russia 158 Theold czardomsof Kasan 
and Astrachan. 1884 A. J. Evans in Archaeol. XLIX. 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czardom. 

llCzaremtcks, -wioli, tsar-(tsaT/vitJ, Russ. 
tsarF-vitJ). Also spelt (after Polish) czarowitz, 
-witch, etc. [a. Russ. ii;ape'BHrTB itsare’vitj), son 
of a tsar; in Pol. carowicz, F. tsarowitz, Ger. 
zarewitsch, etc. See Czab.] A son of a tsar. 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Paul I, by that of 
BOJlHldt KHH3B ‘ Grand Duke’, lit. ‘great prince’. 
The eldest son or hereditary prince has the 
differentiated title Cesare'vitch, -witch, Russian 
xtecapeBiTTB, formed on n;ecapB, Caesar, emperor.) 

17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4688/r The^ Czarowitz, his Czarish 
Majesty’s Son, is expected here this Evening, 1712 ibid. 
No. 4985/2 The Czarowitz. .setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G. B, McClellan in N. Amer. Rev. CXXNl, 
151 The army of the Ce.sarovitch. 

11 Czarevna, tsarevna (tsare-vna). [Russ. 
HapoBHa.] A daughter of a tsar. (No longer 
an official title in Russia; the wife of the Cesare- 
vitch is the Cesar e’vna. See prec.) 

1880 in WF.BSTER Supp. 1890 Morfill Russia 343 The 
favourite of the Tsarevna Sophia. 1890 Times 30 Jan. 5/''3 
High personages — among them.. the Czarevna ^meaning 
the Cesarevna]^ 1893 [See Czar]. 

Cza-rian, a., CzaTic, a. == Czabish. 

1710 Luttrell Brief Rd. (1857) VI. 631 His czarian. 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of the peace. _ 1762 
Gentl. Mag. 388 Her Czarian majesty's zeal for religion. 
1662 J. Davies Koy. Ambass.gs They give their Soveraign 
the quality of. . Czaar and his Czaarick Majesty. X843 tr. 
Cusiine's Emp. Czar II. 345 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller. 

Cza*ricide. nonce-wd. [f. Czab + -cide.] 

The murder, or the murderer of a tsar. 

1883 Lavroff tr. Siepniak's Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
. .a partisan of Czaricide. X883 St, Janies’ Gaz. 13 Feb. 6 
'The scaffold on which the Czaricides expiated their crime. 

t Cza'riu.. Obs. [a. Germ, czarin, zarin ; f. 
czar, zar, with the German suffix dn of kaiserin, 
kdnigin, fursiin, etc.] *=Cz.\rina, Czaritza. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. N o. The Czarin . . intends . . to follow 
the Czar to Holland. 

Czarina, tsarina (tsarrna, za-). [Corre- 
sponds to It., S]>., Pg. czarina {zarina, tzari?id)j 
F. czarine, tsarme, all from Ger. czarin, zarin 
(see prec ) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

1717 Protestant Mercury 18 Jan. 3 The. .News, that the 
Czarina {printed -rian] . . was brought to Bed of a Son. X770 
Foote Lame Lover n. Wks. 1799 II. 77 From the days of 
Lycurgus to the present Czarina. 1823 Byron Juan x. xlix, 
The fair czarina’s autocratic^crest. 1801 Tablet 24 Oct. 643 
The T.sarina has given 20 million roubles. 

Cza*risIi,tS" (tsa-rij, za*rij), a. [f. Czab -h-isn; 
rendering the Russian adj. iiapcidi { = tsa'rshil), 
for which A. Marvell used tzarshoy.’} Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, spec, of the tsar of Russia. 

[1663-4 Marvell Co^y. Wks. 1872 5 II. 136 May it please 
Your most Potent and most Serene Tzarskoy Majesty.] 
1698 J. Crull Musc^y t8i His Czarish Majesty is placed 
in a Throne of Massie Silver. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 49 
r 9 His Excellency the Czarrish Ambassador. 1833 Frasers 
Mag. VII. 194 The czarish diplomacy. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
777 His pre.sent Czarish Majesty, .has a very ticklish temper. 

Cza'rism, ts-. [See -ism.] The system of poli- 
tical government centering in the tsar of Russia. 

1835 TaiPs Mag. 245 The political and social results of 
Czarism and serfdom, xSgi 7'imes 21 Oct. 5/2 Czarism is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic. 

So Czari'stic a., characteristic of tsarism. 

/larper’s Mag. Nov. 893/2 Czaristic ukases. 

11 Czaritza, tsaritza (tsarrtsa). Also 8 
czarissa. [a. Russ. ri;apmi;a ( — tsarrtsa), fern, 
of tsarKJ The Russian title for which czarina is in 
ordinary English use. (The Russian official title 
is now EMnpHiia impriisa. empress.) 

X698 J. Crull Muscovy 187 The Dress of the Czaritza or 
Empress is little different. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No, 5268/7 
The Czarissa, his Czarian Majesty’s Consort, was brought 
to Bed of a Princess. 1S90 Morfill Russia 183 The Tsaritsa 
Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter the Great. 

CzarsMp, tsarsMp (tsaujip, za’x-). [See 
-SHIP.] The position or office of tsar. Also jdg. 

1831 H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 164 A witchery of .social 
czarship which there is no withstanding. 1852 Tait's Mag. 
XIX. 515 The pretender . . obtained the Czarship. 

Czecll, CzeMl (tjex)? h. and a. Also Tshekh. 
[Boh. dech, Pol. Czech.'] The native name of the 
Bohemian people ; Bohemian. Hence Oze'cMan, 
Cz&’clixlG, bze'clxlBh adjs. 

1841 Prichard Phys. Hist. Mankind (ed. 3) HI. 416 The 
Moravians are nearly akin to the Tschechi or Bohemians. 
X830 Latham Varieties ofMan s^g Native name Tshekh, 
(Czech). 1832 — Ethnol. Europe 241 Both populations 
are Tshekh speaking the Tshekh language. i856 Engel 
Nat. Mus. vii. 265 The national dances of the Czechs. 1883 
Nation XXXVI. 546 To reunite . . Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia into one Czechic realm. 1884 Brit. <5* 
E'or. hvang. Rev. Oct. 6x8 Church historians both German 
and Czechish. 


